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Acarus geniculatus, 24 
Accounts, farm, 13, 205, 379, 700, 731, 732, 779 ; 
Mr. Mechi’s, 139, 188, 363, 379 
Achimenes, culture of, 405 ; picta, 774 
Adamia versicolor, 244 
Adansonia digitata, use of bark of, inintermit- 
tent fevers, 31 
Adelges abietis, 631 
Advertisement duty, 77, 107 
Advice to gardeners and masters, 6 
Adult schools, 246, 505, 587, 771 
ichmea fulgens, 725, 742 
ischynanthus pulcher, 726 
Agapanthus umbellatus, 70 
Agents, land, 27, 77, 491, 523, 537, 573 
Ageratum ceelestinum, 134 
Agriculture, Experimental, by Prof. Johnston, 
rev., 13; Welsh, 46; and science, 60, 107 5 
and steam-power, 75, 140, 364, 365, 685, 717, 
749 ; in Ireland, 153, 156; and geology, 169 ; 
its prospects, 285; aud landlords, 284; in 
Belgium, 300 ; in Berlin, 316 ; of Lancashire, 
by Rothwell, rev., 430; and Chemistry, by 
Noad, rey., 487 ; definitions and explanations 
in, 616; Russian, 649; progress of, 11, 44, 
685 ; in Cheshire, rev,, 701; Mr. Mechi’s lec- 
ane on, 763, 828; experiments in, 730, 746, 


Agricultural chemistry, 393, 574, 637 

Agricultural College, Cirencester, 521, 569, 
809 ; prizemen at, 25, 425 

Agricultural schools, 102, 541; for adults, 246, 
505, 587, 771; orphan, 409; at King’s Som- 
borne, rey., 205; remarks on ditto, 267 

Agricultural economy, 42, 73, 777 

_ Agricultural education, 214, 334, 634, 684, 699, 
809 


_ Agricultural errors, 379 
Agricultural confessions, 57 
Agricultural labour, 217; value of, 266 
Agricultural labourers, 10, 202, 284, 442, 637, 
825 ; cottages for, 27 ; tolodge and board, 202 ; 
Wages of, 235, 249, 281, 380; returns respect- 
ing ditto, 266, 284, 298, 331, 395 ; on the Duke 
o gape once SiHontley, condition 
’ y Savings ; educatic f, 314, 3 
63%, 634, rr iZ8, P ion of, 314, 334, 
34 cere miemianands, 76, 92 
ir, electrical condition of, 151; and the soil 
505, 570, 585; fresh,699° age 
Airy’s Lectures on Astronomy, rev., 359 
_ Aissade (French implement for irrigating 
gardens), 340 
~Algee, Kiitzing on, rev., 39 ; Nigelion, rey., 103 
Allardia tomentosa, 583 
Allotments, 156, 283, 348, 363, 573, 617, 668, 700, 
715, 729 ; rules for, 442 ; mismanagement of, 
491; at Crowland, 557; tenant, 778 ; 828 
Almanacks, gardeners’, 134; farmers’ 750 
Amaryllis Acramanii, 357 ; Cape, 470 
American plants, 371, 403, 755; Catalogues of, 
noticed, 598 
pase la 88, 408 
erican churn, 334, 413 ; descripti 6 
B13, B17 » 334, 5 description of, 269, 
American mode of preventing the Potato rot, 


Amherstia nobilis at Ealing Park, 215, 824 
Ammonia, effect of, on plants, 83, 804; useof, 
in plant-houses, 102 
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Anacharis alsinastrum, 580 

Anahilt, farming in, 537 

Analyses of guano, 222, 253, 270; of Potatoes, 
316; importance of, 396; chemical, Nor- 
mandy’s Hand-book of, rey., 567 

Anbury, 573 

Anderson (Dr.), on the Course of Creation, rev., 

Anemone, by Tyso, rev., 791 

Angrzecum fragrans, scent of leaves of, 599 

Animals, 6; Professor Simond’s Lecture on 
the Disease of the liver in, 460; diseases of, 
494; bones of, dying under mortification, 
poisonous to plants, 795; dimensions and 
weights of, at the Smithfield and Birming- 
ham shows, 793 

Aaa and vegetable kingdoms, adjustment 
or, 

Animal food, price of, 12 ; increasing supply of, 
173, 250,299,361 Gncabiite 

Animal heat, 678, 732, 779 

Annuals, English names of, 422 

Ants, 152, 278, 293, 373, 584 ; house, 340 

Aphelandra cristata, 790 

Aphis sexton, 35 

Apples for espaliers, 648 ; for baking, 696 ; 
pips of, 760 ; of the Dead Sea, 582 

Apple trees, 741 ; diseased, 173 

Apprentice fees, 19, 38, 51, 54, 55 

Apricots, Kaisha, 487 ; as standards, 551 

Aquatic plants, 325; tauks for, 120; peculiar 
bodies which occur in Aldrovanda yesiculosa, 
Utriculariz, and others, 597 

Aquilegia glandulosa, soil for, 136 

Araucaria imbricata, 825, 841, 456, 518 

Arsenic, Wheat steeped in, 14, 30, 91; ditto, 
danger of, 62 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, constituents of, 583 ; 
new, 792 

Arts, useful, Turner on, rev., 199 

Artificial manures, 25, 539, 650 

Ash, to propagate, 422 

Asparagus, to salt, 376, 390 ; culture of, 645 

Asphalte floors, to make, 654 

Asphaltic manure, 204, 269 

Asplenium fontanum, 8 

Association, British, 516, 532, 550, 564, 580, 
597, 629, 644, 660, 677 

Astronomy, Airy’s lectures on, rev., 359 

Atlas, Physical, Johnston’s, rev., 22 

Atmosphere, 339; of houses, hygrometer for 
regulating, 597; abnormal), observations on 
the growth of plants in the, 597 

Atomic character of the food manufacture, 141 

Auchness tarming, 155 

Aviaries and rats, 22, 166, 197 

Azaleas, list of hardy, 56; guano for, 277; 
hybrid, 293 ; to propagate, 296 
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Bacon, 78; to smoke, 557 

Balsamg, 420 

Bamboo, the, 70 

Bantams, black sickness in, 270 

Bark, price of Larch, 408 ; medical use of that 
of Adansonia, 631 

Barley, Peruvian, 126, 652 ; varieties of, 173 

Barometer, 484 


Baths, leaking in, 374 ; remedy for, 389 

Beans, select, 84, 117; kidney, 116 

Beck’s (Mr.) garden noticed, 263 

Beef manufacture, 121 

Beer, to correct acidity of, 46, 109, 140, 141, 
156, 172, 220; to make from sugar, 605 

Bees, to feed, 120, 165, 198, 200, 214, 216, 229, 
262; profits of, 187, 341; to unite, 261, 501; 
remedy for sting of, 422, 437, 518; drone, 
453; to remove, 696 

Bee-keeper, 165 

Beehives, 264, 277; to weigh, 392 

Beetle, sawyer (Prionus cervicornis) 343 

Beetle traps, 376 

Begonias, 134 

Belgium, agriculture in, 300 

Benefit societies for gardeners, 83 

Berberries, evergreen, 71 

Berberis Bealei, 212 

Berlin farming, 316 

Bhotan, vegetation of, 504 

Biddulph moor, district of, 343 

Bignonia Tweediana, 805 

oe roots, bleeding of, 245, 259, 277 ; cure for, 
78 

Birds, 39 ; instinct of, 453; destructive in gar- 
dens, 87; food of, 102, 118, 150, 198, 213, 229, 
243, 293, 396 ; nests to make, 134 ; swallows, 
early, 245; cuckoo, 325, 390, 406, 422, 437, 
453, 486, 501, 518, 550, 894, 82C ; swans, food 
of, 421; British song, 645, 660, 676, 692, 708, 
724, 740, 757, 772, 773, 788, 820 ; Peas, to pro- 
tect from, 759; preserving skins of, 776 

Blight, American, 88, 408; Wheat, 492, 797 

Bodorgan Hall, gardens at, noticed, 583 

Bog cultivation, 586 

Bones, directions for applying, 171; adultera- 
tion of, 395; to prepare for manure, 492 ; to 
steam, 700; of animals, dying under mor- 
tification, poisonous to plants, 715 

Booxs REVIEWED :—Episodes of Insect Life, 
7, 807; Paul’s Rose Gardens of Hertfordshire, 
7; Johnston’s Experimental Agriculture, 13 ; 
Jobnston’s Physical Atlas of Natural Pheno- 
mena, 22; Gray on Plants of the United 
States, 23 ; The Steed, by Harry Hieover, 29 ; 
Kiitzing’s Alge, 39; Huxtable, on present 
prices, 41, 46; Weddell.on the Cinchona Fo- 
rests, 55; Cabinet Lawyer, 71; Parson’s Ad- 
dress at the Newhaven Horticultural Society, 
87; Brodie’s Land Burdens, 92; Morton’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 93; Niizeli’s 
Alge, 103; Caird on High Farming, 105; 
ditto Harrowed, 477; Paxton’s Flower 
Garden, 135; Gardeners’ Almanack, 134 ; 
Young on Wire Fencing, 135; Wheeler’s 
Catalogue of Seeds, 135; Caird’s Plantation 
Scheme, 141, 153; Turner on Useful Arts, 
199; Mrs. Osborne’s Oceanus, 199; Howell's 
Unity of Nature, 199 ; Account of the King’s 
Somborne School, 205, 267; Sirr on China, 
and the Chinese, 231 ; Adult Schoolsin A gri- 
cultural Districts, 246 ; Johnson’s Dairy and 
Cowkeeper, 253; Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, 263; Laws on the Drainage of 
Clays, 285; Statistical Companion for 1850, 
295; Dixon’s Ornamental and Domestic 
Poultry, 801; Heiress in her Minority, 343 ; 
Airy’s Lectures on Astromony, 359 ; Lawson’s 
Treatise on Grasses, 366, 407 ; Sutton’s Seed 
List, 366; Moore’s Treatise on Grasses, 407 ; 
Hieover’s Practical Horsemanship, 413 ; 
Moore’s Handbook to the Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden, 423; Finchley Manual of Industry, 


423; Frazer’s Handbook for Ireland, 423; 
Kunth’s Enumeratio Plantarum, 423; Roth 
well’s Lancashire Agriculture, 430 ; Loudon’s 
Hortus Britannicus, 438, 453; Supplement 
to ditto, 456 ; Word in Season, or a pamphlet 
on Corn Growing, 445; Wood’s Tourist’s 
Flora, 455; Gray’s Botanical Text Book, 471 ; 
Ireland’s Only Safety Improvement of its 
Waste Lands, by Rawstorne, 477; Bushnan 
on Cholera and its Cures, 487; Noad’s 
Chemistry and Agriculture, 487; Griffith’s 
Posthumous Papers, 535; Burn on Practical 
Ventilation, 551; Normandy’s Handbook 
of Chemical Analysis, 567; Hooker and 
Arnott’s British Flora, 582; Knight -and 
Perry’s Synopsis of Coniferous Plants, 598 ; 
Mr, Hosea and Mr. John Waterer’s Cata- 
logues of American Plants, 598; Paul’s 
Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, 598 ; Com. 
stock, Ferre, and Co,’s Catalogue of Garden 
Seeds, 598; Cuthill’s Instructions on the 
Potato, &c. 611; Anderson’s Course of Crea- 
tion, 615 ; Milne on the Farms of Rigden, 
Huxtable, and Morton, 665 ; Kemp on Laying 
out small Gardens, 675, 693; Evans’ Sugar- 
Planter’s Manual, 694, 710, 726; Wray’s 
Practical Sugar Planter, 694, 710, 726 ; Scof- 
fern on the Manufacture of Sugar, 694, 710, 
726 ; Report on Scoffern’s Patent for Refining 
Sugar, 694,710, 726 ; Agriculture of Cheshire, 
701; Chubb on the Construction of Locks 
and Keys, 743; Sowerby’s Popular Mine- 
ralogy, 743 ; Illustrated Book of Songs for 
Children, 743; Rutter’s Account of the 
Electric Indicator, 743; Morris on British 
Birds, 743 ; Descriptioa of Palmyra Palm of 
Ceylon, 743 ; Cruikshank’s Stop Thief, 743; 
Rendle’s Price Current, 743, 758, 774; 
Farmer’s Almanack, 750; Macpherson on 
Waterer’s System of Growing Rhododen- 
drous, &c., 755 ; Gardiner on British Mosses, 
791; Tyso on the Anemone, 791; Roberts’s 
Voices from the Woodlands, 823; White’s 
History of Mammalia, 823 

Borassus gomutus, uses of, 311 

Borecole, select, 276 

Boronias, 133 

Botany, spread of, 499 

Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 53, 728; Caleutta, 71; 
Cambridge, 436, 438, 518; Edinburgh, 790, 
806 

Botanical, nomenclature, 387, 403, 405, 407, 
421, 422, 437, 467, 469, 483, 501, 533 

Botanical Text Book, by Dr. Gray, rev., 471 

Bowes Manor noticed, 631 

Box feeding, 378, 381, 412, 413, 450 

Bran, a manure for Turnips, 413 

Bread, weight of, 510; ropy, 660; modern, 
worthless, 762 

Brewing, 187 ; 

Brick and tile manufacture, 122, 138, 186 

British Arsociation, 516, 582, 550,564, 580,597, 
629, 644, 660, 677 

British Museum, 275, 307 

British Flora, Hooker and Arnott’s, rev., 582 

Broccoli, select, 117 

Brodie on Land Burdens; rev., 92 

Browallia Jamesonii, 662, 678 

Brugmansias, double white, 
277; suitable for conservatory beds, 

Brunsvigia Josephine, 581 ; 

Buckingham Palace, alterations in front of, 


262; culture of, 
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Buddlea globosa, 56 
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Bug bites, 487; remedy for, 534 

Building for the Exhibition of 1851, 451, 453 

Buildings, farm, 283, 510; iron and glass, 792 

Bulbs, culture of, in open borders, 7/9; ditto 
for flowering in pots, or turning out in the 
borders early in spring, 709; Cape, 470; in 
water, 806 

Burn on Practical Ventilation, rey., 551 

Burning clay, 146 

Bushnan on the Cholera and its cures, rev., 
48 

Butter, bad, 78; boiled, 157; Professor Way’s 
lecture on, 251; rancid, 427 


Cc. 


@aszAaus, plants for an acre, 220; Portugal, 
630, 662 

Gactuses, to prune, 296 

@aird’s High Farming, rev., 105; ditto Har- 
rowed, rey., 477; Plantation Scheme, rev., 
141, 153; and his works, 265; and his re- 
viewers, 315 

Zalboa globosa, 23 

Galceolarias seedling, 277, 292 ; malformed, 389 

Galeutta Botanic Garden, Mr, Scott’s appoint- 
ment to, 71 

Galico, glaze for, 216, 744 

Gallitriche, epidermal appendages of, 614 

Calves, to rear, 92; to cure coughing in, 173 

€ambridge Botanic Garden, death of Mr. Mur- 
me? curator of, 436, 438 ; new curatorship of, 


Camellias, stem of, ringed, 3; ‘to winter, 8; 
yellow, 67, 211; origin of the Archiduchessa 
Augusta, adv., 82; in the open air, 264 

@anaries, nests for, to build on, 134 

Canary seed, to sow, 190 

@annas, culture of, 88 

Cape Amaryllids, 470 

Cape Heaths, sale of, Mr. Epps’, 456; Mr, 
Rucker’s, 519 

Garnations, select, 404 ; shows of, 406, returns, 
484; to winter, 583; monstrous, 612; soil 
for, 744 

€arrots, white Belgian, 238; how to obtain 
early, 789 

Carts, 124 ; Cumberland, 28, 77, 171, 428, 475 ; 
Scotch, 76; ¥. waggons in the harvest field, 

@atalogues, florists’, 342 

Caterpillars, tissue woven by, 661 

ats, wild, 167 

Wattle, to feed. 10, 121, 122, 138, 155, 170, 250, 
283, 247, 765, 781, 828 ; to fatten, 27, 765, 781 : 
increase of weight in, as compared with the 
consumption ot food, 30; to feed on boarded 
floors, 107, 187, 353, 654, 794; to box feed, 
278, 381, 412, 413, 540; breeds of, 137; Jer- 
Sey, 296; diseases of, 381; water for, 429 ; 
Professor Simond’s lecture on the Diseases of 
the Liver of, 460; short-horned, 490; cure 
for epidemic in, 542; Cow Parsnip as food 
for, 523, 556, 573; summer crops for, 574; 
eure for mange in, 670; dimensions and 
weights of those at the Smithfield and Bir- 
mingham Shows, 793 

faite Insurance Company, 187, 220, 446, 457, 


®attleyas, varieties of the ruby lipped, 663 

Gauliflowers, in pots, and toll-gates, 264 

Ceanothus papillosus, 277; dentatus, 277; 

} rigidus, 277, 

€eci, or chick Peas, 518 

Cecidomyiz of the Willow and rock Rose, 599 

Celery, Mr. Cole’s, 39, 54; value of white, 118 ; 
select, 165, culture of, 373 

©ement for cisterns, 408 

Gemonus unicolor, 35 

Cereus, night blowing, 501 

Ohaff, cutting of, and Oat bruising, 828 

haff cutters, 780; and Turnip, 443 

Chalk, as a top dressing, 750 

Chara vulgaris, 645 

Charcoal, peat, 373, 436, 697, 715, 741, 758, 778 ; 
of human excrete and peat, as manure, 637 

Chatsworth, Victoria Regia at, 70, 103, 228, 
613 ; house for, at, 548 

Cheese, chemical principles of making, 251; to 
pack, 206 ; Leicestershire, 410 

Cheiranthus Marshallii, 225 

Chemistry, Agricultural, 393; by Noad, rey., 
487; study of, 574, 637; Normandy’s Hand- 
book of, rev,, 537 

€hestnut, Spanish, worthlessness of, as timber, 
102, 133 ; to prune, 152 

@hevreul’s arrangement of flowers for February 
aud March, 4; for May, 36; for June, July, 
and August, 116; for September, 165; for 
October, 181 

Chick Peas, 518 

Chicory, 334, 542 ; Management of, 702 

Chicory coffee, its history, manufacture, adul- 
terations, and means of detecting them, 103 

China and the Chinese, by Sirr, rey., 231 

Chinese method of colouring green Tea, 23; 
mode of packing seeds, 84; Primulas, 125; 
Gardens, 372 ; Dahlias, 599 ; nursery gardens 
at Shanghae, 757 ; Moutan Gardens, 821 

Whiswick, exhibitions at, 291, 328, 371, 451; 
Feport of ditto, 326, 374, 453; jottings at 
ditto, 825; judges at ditto, 326; visitors at 
ditto, 484; list of awards made at, for May, 
322; for June, 370; for July, 450; schedule 
co for 1851, 530, 531; temperature of, 

0 


Chloride of lime, a prevention for smut in 
Wheat, 651 

Cholera and its cures, by Dr. Bushnan, rey., 487 

@bristmas Rose, 52 

Chronicles of a clay farm, 57, 138, 233, 569 

Chrysanthemums, culture of, 22, 230, 310; to 
Plant, 181 

#bubb on the Construction of Locks and Keys, 
rey., 743 

Churn, American, 269, 331, 413, 315, 317; 
Samuelson’s improved, 286 

®hurra Poonji, botanical news from, 694, 710 

Cirencester Agricultural College, 521, 569, 809 ; 
prizemen at, 25, 425 

Cisterns, material for, 248; cement for, 408; 
for purifying water, 438; iron, 598 

Clay, burnt, 136; Drainage of by Laws, rey., 
285 ; Grass seeds for, 286 

lay farm, chronicles of a, 57, 138, 233, 569 


Climate, effect of, on plants, 753, 789 

Climbers, 726, 773 

Clod crusher, Cumberland, 77 

Clover crop, 425, 458,492; failure of, 491, 508, 
537, 573, 588, 602, 621 

Clover Dodder, 508 

Coal-beda, burning, 261 

Cochin China fow!s, 779 

Cock-chaffer and lawns, 678 

Cockroaches, new breed of, 118; to kill, 328 

Cocoa-nut sugar, 469 

Coffee, Chicory, its history, manufacture, adul- 
terations, and means of detecting them, 103; 
and Tea, &c., retained for home consumption, 
442; duty on ditto, 442; use of, in Arabia and 
Abyssinia, 471 

Cold, effect of, on plants, 820 

College, Cirencester Agricultural, 521, 569, 809 ; 
prizemen at, 25, 425 

Colocasia, 662 

Colours, grouping of, 4, 37, 116, 165, 181; har- 
mony of, 22; impaired by chloride of lime, 
198; of flowers, alteration of, 244 

Comstock and Ferre’s catalogue of garden 
seeds noticed, 588 

Conchology, Dr. Johnston’s Introduction to, 
rev., 502 

Conifers, hardiness of, 55, 518; list of, 100; 
sale of, 119; young, to protect, 293 ; for parks, 
437; te graft, 776 ; catalogue of, in Journal 
of Horticultural Society, 806 

Conroy’s (Sir J.), farm noticed, 221 

Conveyancing system in regard to land, 25 

Cooper’s (Miss), Rural Hours, 678 

Corda (Dr.), death of, 323 

Corn, Cobbett’s, 28; spring, importance of 
sowing early, 155; transmutation of, 584; 
word in season on growing of, or a pamphlet 
on, noticed, 445 

Corn weevil v. pitch, 10 

Corn salad, 179, 196, 214 

Cottages, labourers’, 27 

Cottage grate, 269 

Cotton, 67; Gossypium, and the effects of cli- 
mate in altering the character of, 645 

Coverings, waterproof, 216, 744; mat and 
wooden shutter, 22 

Cover for dung heaps, 570, 620, 650, 780 

Cow-house and Vinery, 198 

Cow-parsnip (Heracleum sphondylium), 523, 
556, 573 

Creation, Course of, by Dr. Anderson, rey., 615 

Creepers, 726, 773 

Cress, curious species of, 262; grounds at 
Erfurt, 261 

Crocuses, 632 

Crops, rotation of, 203, 345, 395; drilling, 389 , 
Clover, 425, 458, 491, 492, 508, 537, 573, 583, 
602, 621; in the north of Scotland, 470; for 
allotments, 491 ; returns of, 553, 554 ; summer 
cattle, £74; manure for every, 473, 490, 602 

Cropping, a kitchen garden, 229; three years’ 
course of, 281 ; table of, for 10 or 11 acres, 430 

Cruikshank’s Stop Thief noticed, 743 

Cuckoo, the, 325, 390, 406, 422, 437, 453, 486, 
501, 518, 550 

Cucumbers, monstrous, 533, 581; to force, 597 ; 
cut, to keep, 822 

Cultivator, steam, 140 

Cumberland carts, 28, 77, 171, 428, 475; clod 
crusher, 77 

Cupressus funebris, 228, 439; Uhdeana, hardi- 
ness of, 518 

Curds, Turkish, to make, 6 

Currants, to prune, 39 

Cuthill’s instructions on the Potato, &c., 611 

Cuttings, propagation by, 518, 691 

Cyclopzedia of Agriculture (Morton’s), rey., 90 

Cypress funebral, 228, 439 

Cypripedium caudatum, 182; Lowei, 214 

Uimoceras reflexum, 726, 758; multiflorum, 723, 


Danttas, Chevreul’s arrangement for grouping, 
aise lists of, 532, 630 ; Chinese, 599; tostore, 
1L 


Dahlia seed, to raise, 744 

Dairy, management at Holstein, 125 

Dairy and Cowkeeper, rev., 253 

Dairy stock, 556, 588, 668 

Dead Sea, Apple of, 582 

De Candolle, Prof., 151 

Decaisne’s (M.) appointment to the Professor- 
ship of Culture, in the Garden of Plants, at 
Paris, 247 

Delile, death of, 563 

Delphiniums, 456 

Pancho speciosum, 115, 132, 150; nobile, 

a 


Diamonds, artificial production of, 504 

Digging, cost of, 114; v, subsoiling, 157 

Diseases of plants, 579, 646; classification of 
ditto, 5, 20, 37, 53, 70, 86, 101, 116, 132, 148, 
164, 180, 196, 213, 228, 244, 260, 276, 292, 309, 
824, 340, 356, 372, 388, 404, 420, 436, 452, 469 ; 
of the Apple tree, 166; of cattle, 381; of ani- 
mals, 494; Professor Simond’s lecture on 
ditto, 460; of Melons, 516, 581; in Turnips, 
573; in Pelargoniums, 579 i 

Dixon’s Ornamental and Domestic Poultry, 
rey., 301 

Dog-flea, eggs of, 518 

Drawings, agricultural, 541 

Drill husbandry, 443 

Drilling system, 380 

Drains, prices of cutting, 315 ; roots in, 566, 780 ; 
ventilation of, 380; down hill, 621; inclina- 
tion of, 794 

Draining, 132; Mr, Mechi on, 27; peculiarities 
in, 76 ; Charnock on, 107; a dead level, 122 $i 
memoranda concerning, 186 ; strong clays, by | 
Laws, rey., 285; operations at Rufford, 316 ; | 
reports on, 426, 585; Strachan’s Tables on, 
rev., 446; of public parks, 604; close v. wide, 
620 ; of deep clay soils, 779 

Drainage Act, 25, 42, 91, 749, 780, 811 

Drainage Company, 489, 539, 541, 553 

Drosera, epidermal appendages of, 644 

Drying plants, 215, 437 

Dry rot in timber, 310, 324 

Dung heaps, 395, 794; shelter for, 570, 620, 650, | 
780; philosophy of, 635, 650, 666 


Duty, on coffee, tea, spirits, &c., 442; on ad- 


vertisements, 77, 107; on Potuto flour, 679 


E. 


EALING-PAnk, gardens at, noticed, 215, 824 
Earwigs, to trap, 376 

Economy, agricultural, 42, 73, 777 

Eddoes, 662 

Edgings for walks, 807 

sat pose agricultural, 314, 334, 634, 684, 699, 


Eggs, discoloured yolksin, 14, 30; how to have 
fresh laid all the winter, 93; shell-less, 350 ; 
eaten by pheasants, 398, 414; Cochin China 
fowls, 443 ; freezing the albumen of, 526 

Elder wine, to make, 632 

Electricity of the air, 151 

Ellel Moor farm noticed, 61 

Elms, at Southampton, death of, 182, 197 : 
purple, 678 

Elvaston Castle, gardens at, noticed, 4, 21, 36, 
53, 69, 84, 100 

Emigration, 59 

Emigrants, information for, 217 

Enclosures, live feuces for, 567 

Encyclopedia of Gardening (Loudon’s), rey., 
263 


Endives, zelect, 196 

Engraving, new mode of, 824 

Enkianthus at Hong Kong, 116 

Epacrises, culture of, 677 

Epiphyllum truncatum and its varieties, 821 

Episodes of Insect Life, rev,, 7, 807 

Erfurt cress grounds, 261 

Ergotin Wheat, 347 

Errors, agricultural, 379 

Espaliers, Gooseberries on, 486; Apples for, 
648 

Estates, valuable assistance the Drainage Act 
aftords to the improvement of, 744 

Estimates, farm, 12, 90 

Evans’ (Dr.) Sugar Planter’s Manual, rev., 
694, 710, 726 

Evergreens, to transplant, 387, 419; proper 
season for planting, 630 

Ewes, danger of putting on Turnips, 30 

Excursionists, scientific, 581; village, 596, 629, 
661, 691 

Exhibition of 1851, a precedent for, 230; and 
flower-pots, 341, 533, 470; building for, 451, 
453 ; effect of, on gardening, 499, grain to be 
shown at, 585; and farm implements, 825 

Experiments, agricultural, 730, 716, 747; in 
grafting, 758 


FArRBAIRN’s (Messrs,) nursery noticed, 295 

Fairy rings, 582 

Familiar botany (Christmas Rose), 59 

Farming, Tull’s system of, 10; with high and 
low prices, 12; with low prices, 28, 41, 729; 
English and Scotch, 28, 74, 475, 508, 557; 
high, 43, 75, 105, 155, 282, 425, 492, 507, 588, 
699, 730, 731, 777; practice with science in, 
60, 107, 347, 363 ; a six years rotation in, 60; 
cost of 100 acres on the four-course system, 
73; oral discussion on, 89; in 1776, 90, 
346; Norfolk system of, 140; in 1860, 235; 
to a profit, 251; Belgium, 300; Berlin, 316 ; 
conacre system of, 317; with steam power, 
and present prices, 330; Essex, 378; drill, 
380 ; rule of thumb, 428; Davis’ Essays on, 
rev., 446; at Ury, N.B., 341; in Yorkshire, 
540; in Anahilt, 557; Lancashire, 590; 
Russian, 649; Lincolnshire, 681; steam 
power in, 75, 140, 364, 365, 683, 717; in 
Cheshire, rey,, 701; with ploughing or fal- 
lowing, 718; no business so ill conducted 
as, 731, 779 ; Mr. Mechi’s lecture on, 763, 828 ; 
on iron and green sands, 811 

Farms, economy in management of, 42, 73 ; 
hedgerows in, 76; reports, 170; garden, 
188, 197, 221, 222, 268, 329, 341, 357, 458; 
Mr. Huxtable’s, 362; Mr. Mechi’s, 317, 378, 
427, 526; and schools, 541; small, 653; Mr. 
Milne’s report of Rigden’s, Huxtable’s, and 
Morton’s, 665, 715; Ellel Moor, 61; Sir John 
Conroy’s, 221; Mr. Thornhill’s, Stanton, 365 ; 
Mr. Stratton’s, Salthorp, near Swindon, 
393; Mr. Owen’s, West Derby, 541; Mr. 
Knowles’, near Bury, 558 ; Sandridge, 638 

Farmers, Hertfordshire, 217; qualifications 
of, 284, 247; and income tax, 348 ; Johnson’s 
Almanack of, rev., 750 

Farm labourers’ cottages, 27 

Farm accounts, 13, 205, 379, 700, 731, 732, 779 ; 
Mr, Mechi’s, 139, 181, 363, 379 

Farm buildings, 283, 540 

Farm, chronicles of a clay, 57, 138, 233, 569 

Farm horses, 284 ; to feed, 235 

Farm implements, mowing and threshing 
machines, 214, 220, 251, 574; Newington’s 
hand.-cultivator, 341; steam ploughs, 140, 
522, 601, 636; chaff-cutters, 780; and Turnip 
ditto, 443 ; andthe Exhibition of 1851, 825 

Farm machinery and water-wheels, 203, 235 


Farm-yard manures, 317, 373, 651; economy 


of preparing and applying, 652, 669 

Farm memoranda, 76, 92 

Farm estimates, 12, 90, 93, 172 

Feeding, cattle, 10, 109, 121, 122, 138, 155, 170, 
250, 283, 378, 281, 412, 413, 427, 540, 765, 
781, 828; on boarded floors, 107, 187, 654, 
794; sheep, 109 ; farm horses, 236 ; pigs, 523 ; 
fowls, 572 

Fees, apprentice, 19, 38, 51, 54, 55 

Fences, 493; live, for enclosures, 567; new, 
762 ; Indian, 532; iron, paint for, 120, 188 


| Fencing, wire, Young on, rev., 135 


Ferns for a wall, 183; influence of carbonic 
acid on, 532; new method of engraving 
plates for printing, 824 

Fern cases, 725 

Filberts, to prune, 101; to preserve, 552, 

Filters, water, 438, 452, 470, 519, 540, 696, 709, 
822 

Finchley Manual of Industry, rev., 423 


Fischer (Dr.), 340 
as gold, «79, 310; resuscitation of frozen, 
91 


Fish ponds, 310 

Fish spawn, artificial fecundation of, 7 

Flax, 651; to prepare, 44; cultivation of, 44, 
124, 730; in Ireland, 156, 204; in 1758, 331 ; 
to steep, &c., 345 

Flooring, boarded, for cattle, 107, 187, 654, 
‘749; asphalte, to make, 654 ; lime ash, 731 

Floral tastes, 639 

Florists, annual meeting of, 72 

Flowers, arrangement of, for February and 
March, 4; Chevreul’s arrangement of, for 
May, 36 ; ditto, for June, July, and August, 
116; ditto, for September, 165; ditto, for 
October, 181 ; colour of, impaired by chloride 
of lime, 198; drying specimens of, 215; 
alteration of colours of, 244; common, 551; 
old fashioned, 739; spring, 757 

Flower seeds, select, 86 

Flower garden, winter decoration of, 775; 
Paxton’s, rey., 135 

Flower market at Paris, 743 

Food, atomic character of the manufacture of, 
141; ripe Vegetable Marrow as, 261; new 
animal and vegetable, 581; per centage of 
nitrogen as an index to the nutritive value of, 
564; of plants, 570; animal, 12, 173, 250, 
299, 361; of birds, 102,118, 150, 198, 213, 229, 
243, 293, 825, 890, 406, 422; increase of 
weight in cattle, as compared with the con- 
sumption of,30; Cow Parsnip as, for cattle, 
523, 058, 573, 828; of swans, 421; for poultry, 
178, 572, 637 ; economy of, 810 

Forcing, philosophy of, 660; Vines, 54; Nec. 
tarines for, 676; Roses for, 100; Rhubarb, 
805 

Forest trees, ill effects of pruning, 69; witch 
knots on, 726 

Fortune (Mr.), news from, 67, 211 

Fowls, pheasant and domestic, 107, 125, 126, 
140, 141, 188, 220; bantam, black sickness 
in, 270; hybrid guinea, 334; Cochin China, 
eggs of, 448, 779; to feed, 572, 173, 637; de- 
formities in, 618 

Foxglove, monstrous, 435 

Frames, plan of heating at Castle Malgwyn, 
132 ; waterproof coverings for, 216, 744; 
mats and wooden shutters for, 22 

Fraser’s Hand-book for Ireland, rev., 423 

Frost, the late, 278 ; effects of, 294; July, 487 

Fruits, new sorts of Pears, 5; forced by 
waste steam, 195; to preserve, 326; Kaisha 
Apricot, 487; Peaches, 600; ditto, to force, 
131; ditto, to ripen, 408; ripened without 
leaves, 6'2; queries respecting, 679 ; seed- 
ling, 774, 788 

Fruit rooms, 632, 824 

Fruit trees: Currant, to prune, 37; Peach, to 
prune, 40; ditto, to disbud, 240; green-fly 
on ditto, 324; to root prune ditto, 584; 
select ditto, for forcing, 632; ditto, for open 
walls, 632; stocks of ditto, 693; sheep in- 
jurious to, 62; Pear, management of, 70; 
wire system of training, 86, 232; Quince, to 
prune, 149; Apple tree, diseased, 166; to 
protect, 214; covering and management of 
wall, 260; Nectarine, to disbud, 260 ; select 
ditto, for forcing, 632 ; tae Stanwick, 275, 
310, 676; sale of ditto, 308, 324; to root 
prune, 419, 584 ; Apricots on standards, 551 ; 
Orange, 563; wash for, 583; Magnum 
Bonum Plum, 614 ; hardy, in 1850, 628 ; new 
method of grafting, 647; for a south wall, 
648; for an easterly and westerly aspect, 
552, 648; Apple, 741; ditto, for espaliers, 
648 ; Plums, select, 678, 693, 758; ditto, to 
train, 694; galvanised wire for, 709; for 
walls, 760; summer management of, 260; 
Gooseberries, select, 120 ; ditto on espaliers, 
486; culture of ditto, 806; Pears, espaliers 
and standard, 821 

Fruit protectors, Halliman’s, 230 

Fuchsia spectabilis, 71, 103, 550, 742, 758; 
select, 120; sizes of, 565 : 

Fulham market gardens, 279 

Fumigators, selt-acting, 38; Brown’s, 213, 
214; ditto, for destroying Turnip fly, 444 ; 
tobacco cylinders as, 615 

Fungi, Rose, 499; parasitic, 563; 
628 ; Hop, 732 

Furze, spineless, 168 


eatable, 


GAME Laws, 345 . 

Gardens, Rose, of Hertfordshire, rev., 7 ; birds 
destructive in, 87, 104, 118, 150, 198, 213, 229, 
343, 293, 325, 390, 406, 422; Calcutta botanic, 
Mr. Scott’s appointment to, 71; farm, 188, 
221, 222, 329, 458; country curates’, 197, 268, 
341, 357; kitchen, to crop, 229; on burning 
coal-beds, 261; metropolitan winter, 263 ; 
French mode of irrigating, 339; market, 
round London, 356; Chinese, 372; terrace, 
406 ; how to mismanage, 500, 516, 532, 547, 
564, 579, £96, 612, 628, 644, 659, 676 ; inutility 
of rakes for, 565; aninvalid’e, 599 ; Mitcham 
herb, 599 ; refuse of, to burn, 629; Kemp on 
laying out, 675, 693 ; in the north of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 708, 724, 789, 756, 772; 
London window, 693; at Shanghae, 757; 
Glasnevin Botanic, Moore’s Handbook to, 
rev., 423; at Elvaston Castle, 4, 21, 36, 53, 
69, 84; Sidney Botanic, 53, 728; Horticul- 
tural Society’s, 167; Mr. Warner’s, 183, 199 ; 
Mrs. Lawrence’s, 215; Mr. Rucker’s, 231; 
Mr. QOughton’s, 247; Mr. Beck’s, 263; Ful- 
ham Market, 279; Pymme’s House, 535; 
Dublin Botanic, 535, 583; Bodorgan Hall, 
583; Bowes’ Manor, 631; Hatfield House, 
743, 759, 775; Edinburgh Botanic, 790, 806; 
Chinese Moutan, 821 

Gardening, villa and suburban, 6, 20, 37, 54, 
70, 102, 117, 132, 149, 165, 197, 212, 244, 260, 
277, 299, 300, 324, 341, 357, 873, 389, 405, 420, 
437, 452, 469, 484, 517, 532, 549, 565, 581, 613, 
629, 645, 677, 692, 709, 724, 740,$757, 789, 805, 
821; Loudon’s Encyclopedia of, rev., 263; 
mural, 470; in Holland, 564, 580, 613, 644, 
661; amateur, 581; disasters in, 582 

Gardeners, advice to, 6; their position, 19, 38, 
51, 54, 55; benefit societies for, 86; and ex~ 
periments, 97; their advertisements, 103; 
almanacks, 134; qualifications of, 166 


EL I a arent 
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Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution, 245, 339, 
358, 390, 403, 422, 435 ; annual meeting of, 309 

Garden apprentices, 19, 38, 51, 54, 55 

Garden gossip, 517, 565, 805 

Garden mats and wooden shutters, 22 

Garden walks, to make, 115, 148, 163, 166, 181, 
198, 212, 214, 230, 245, 262, 357; shell, 341; 
edgings for, 807 

Gardiner on British Mosses, noticed, 791 

Gas, injurious to vegetation, 118, 182, 197 

Geese, management of, 750 

Generation, the coming, 315 

Geology and agriculture, 169 

Geological specimens, 283 

Ginger, green, 726 

Glass, rough plate, 3, 51, 181, 294, 357; and 
iron buildings, 792 

Glass houses, wooden shutters a good protec- 
tion for, 22 ; arrangement of plants in, 147, 
164, 229 

Glass water pipes, 166, 198, 213 

Glazing, 725 

Gnapbalium, sweet-scented (%), 791 

Gold fish, 279, 310 

Gooseberries, select, 120; to bottle, 326; on 
espaliers, 486; culture of, 806 

Gooseberry caterpillar, 389 

gon to sow, 383; growth of, 780; spineless, 


Grafting, 647 ; summer, 647; the Walnut tree, 
723 ; experiments in, 758 ; conifers, 776 

Grain, feeding qualities ot different kinds of, 
204 ; new mode of harvesting, 540; mowing 
and reaping, 557, 604; to be shown at the 
exhibition of 1851, 585; how to meet low 
prices of, 729 

Grapes, origin of Hamburgh, 54, 103, 118, 133 ; 
seedling, 150; rust in, 310; distinctions be- 
tween, 328 ; to ripen, 408; in pots, 422; Pol- 
maised free from mildew, 500; out and in- 
doorg, 551; new, 678, 739 ; colouring of, 774. 

Grape mildew, 245, 486, 531, 533, 566, 643, 712 ; 
“what the French say about it, 613 

Grasses, 748 ; Lawson’s Treatises on, rev., 366, 
407; Moore on, rev., 407 ; spotting of leaves 
of, 615; Acarus and a Vibrio that attack, 


677 

Grass seeds, 222 ; for deep mossy or boggy soil, 
62; for lawns, 72, 350, 824; for permanent 
pasture, 156, 173, 638; for clay, 286; for 
ee grounds, 366; names of, 684, 693, 

4 

7) land, to improve, 77; manure for, 541, 

Gravel walks, 115. 148, 163, 166, 181, 198, 
214, 230, 245, 357 

4ray, Dr., on the Plants of the United States, 
rev., 23 ; Botanical Text Book, rev., 472 

Greenhouses, harmony of colours of, 22 ; port- 
able, 373 

Greenwich, temperature of, 806 

Griffith’s Posthuwous Papers, rev., 535 

Groom’s (Mr.) Tulips, 343 

Guano, 187, 649 ; Prof. Way's lecture on, 140; 
directions for applying, 171,382; analysis of, 
222, 253, 270; for Azaleas, 277; water, to 
make, 277; for Rhododendrons, 277; adul- 
teration of, 201, 299, 313, 395; trade, 319, 
$10, 313, 326, 355, 373; imports of, for 
the years 1841 to 1849, 314; London, 312; 
frauds, 428; Launceston, 509 ; Peruvian, 811 

Guinea fowls, hybrid, 334 

Gutta percha piping, 822 

Gypsum as manure, 39 


212, 


H. 


Haposs, 662 

Hairs on plants, 659 

Hams, 78 

Hamburgh Grapes, origin of, 54, 103, 118, 133 

Hares and sulpbured rags, 22 

Harvest in Eskdale, 620; varts and waggons 
for, 621 

opie House, gardens at, noticed, 743, 759, 

B) 


Haymaking, 478 
Hay seeds, 684, 693, 742 
Heat, terrestrial, 179; bottom, 227; required 
by plants, 355 ; animal, 698, 732, 779 
Heating, Polmaise, 6, 725; at Castle Malgwyn, 
132 ; by waste steam, 195, 245, 292; by hot 
Springs, 245; from burning coal beds, 261 ; 
portable greenhouses, 373 ; cheap, 408; open 
fire-places, 269, 726 
Heaths, Mr. Epps’s, sale of, 456; Mr, Rucker’s, 
519 ; double-flowering, 614 
Heather, as manure, 539 
Hedges, Thorn, 652, 684 
Hedge plants of India, 532 
Hedgerows, railway and farm, 73 
Heiress in her Minority, rey., 343 
Henderson’s (Messrs,) nursery, Pine-apple- 
ee peteen, 134 
erson’s r,) nurger i S 
vauoticed 151 ) 'y, Wellington-road, 
ens, food for layin 3; i 
ania, re ying, 173; eggs of Cochin 
enslow (Prof.), on villa i 
596, 629. 61, GOL ge excursions, 547, 
Heraclium sphondylium, 523, 556, 573 
Herbarium, on drying plants for the, 215, 437 
Herb gardens at Mitcham, 599 ; 
Hieover’e Stud, rey.,29; Practical Horseman- 
eed rey., as : 
ippuris, epidermal appendage 
Holkham iardtar, B06 pas 


‘Holland, gardening in, 564, 580, 613, 644, 661 


Hollyhocks, continental, 551; sel ; cul- 
ture of, 716 > 5 Select, 615; cul 

Holstein, dairy management at, 125 

Hong-Kong, Enkianthus at, 116 

ker (Dr.), 67 
ooker and Arnott’s British Flor f 

eee gir 732 oe 
orses, Wheat for, 27; and o 24 5 

ne j ditto, to feed, 236 oe ii 
orsemanship, Practical, b i 
mas Pp, , by Harry Hieover, 

Horticultural enthusiasm, 759 

Horticultural Society’s Garden, noticed, 167 

Hose for liquid sewage, 342 ; 

Hovea Celsi, 132, 231 

Howden testimonial, 247 

Howell’s Unity of Nature, rey., 199 


Hoya bella, 630 

Humus and manures, 324 

Hungary, Vines of, 468 

Huxtable’s (Mr.) pamphlet, rev., 41, 61; pigs, 
at and Mr, Mechi, 156; visit to his farm, 

Hyacinths, in water, 806 

Hygrometer, 597 

Hypothee, law of, 377, 412 


iT 


Ice pits at Cawnpore, 646 
ce plant, 120 
Ilex cornuta, 311; microcarpa, 311 
Implements, for s irring frozen soil, 54; aissade 
for irrigating gardena, 340; rakes, inutility 
of, 565; mowing macbines, 214, 574; thresh- 
ing, 220, 251; steam cultivator, 140; New- 
ington’s hand cultivator, 341 ; steam ploughs, 
522, 601, 636, 668; chaft-cutters, 780; and 
Turnip ditto, 443; farm, and the Exhibition 
of 1851, 825 
Incarvillea grandiflora, 530 
India, hedge plants of, 532; East India Com- 
pany’s herbarium, 580; Grass-cloth (Chu 
Ina) of, 677 
Indian coro, Cobbett’s, 28 
Insects, pitch v. corn weevil, 10; Pear moth, 
(Tortrix angustiorana), 20, 38, 54, 79, 181, 
742; Acarus geniculatus, 24, £8; Aphis 
sexton, 35; Rose-maggot, 35; Tipula ole- 
racea, 40; on Roses, 57; cockroaches, new 
breed of, 118; ditto, to kill, 328; ants, 278, 
534 ; ditto, to kill, 152, 293, 373; moths, 166 ; 
ditto, various, 152; Wheat grubs, 269; green- 
fly, 324; house ant, 340; rezoil, a trap for, 
340; sawyer beetle (Prionus cervicornis), 313 ; 
earwigs, to trap, 376; beetle traps, 376 ; 
Gooseberry caterpillar, 389 ; Rose saw-fly, to 
kill, 437; Turnip fly, Brown’s fumigator tor 
destroying, 444; thrips, to kill, 456, 646; 
wasps, destruction of, 407, 453; Limexylon 
navale, 677, 726; effect of steam kiln on 
ditto, 470 ; Dog-flea, ezgs of, 518; mealy bug, 
518; ditto, to kill, 550; Sirex gigas, 517; 
luminous, 565; caterpillars, tissue woven by, 
661; Acarusaund a Vibrio that attack Grasses, 
677; lawns and cockchaffer grubs, 678; 
Onion grub, cure for, 678; Pine-bud tortrix, 
692; locusts in Savoy, 711 
Insect life, episodes of, 7, 807 
Instinct, vegetable, 791 
Institutes, rural, 458 
Inventions, new, 663, 679, 694, 741 
Ipomoea macrorhiza, 174 
Ireland, holidays in, 27; English and Scotch 
farmers in, 46; agriculture in, 153, 156; 
Flax in, 156, 204; evils of, 235; Potato dis- 
ease in, 590, 407, 419, 492; ditto, planting in, 
895; Frazer’s Hand-book for, rev., 423; 
only safety, the improvement of its waste 
lands, by Law Rawstone, rev., 477; land in- 
vestments in, 606; introduction of Mistletoe 
to, 664; Wheat growing in, 732; Irish land- 
lord, conduct of a, 286 
gi peat charcoal, 373, 436, 697, 715, 741, 758, 
778 
Irish Moss, 779 
Irrigation, 157, 340, 557; sewage, 341, 342; 
hose for ditto, 342 ; water for, 429, 608 
Iron work, paint for, 120, 183 
Tron and glass buildings, 792 
Island of Mull, tertiary fossiliferous deposit un- 
derlying basalt in the, 597 
Italian Rye-grass, 77, 380 
Inventions and patents, 803 
Ixora Salicifolia,630 


J. 


Pere ee Artichoke, constituents and use 

of, 53: 

Johnston’s (Prof,), Experimental Agriculture, 
rev., 13; Physical Atlas, rev., 22; Introduc- 
tion to Conchology, rev., 502 

Jobnson’s Gardeners’ Almanack, rev., 134; 
Dairy and Cowkeeper, rev., 253; Farmers’ 
Almanack, rey., 750 

Jonquils, 344 


K, 


Kate or Borecole, select, 276 
Kalosanthes as bedding plants, 611 
Kemp, on laying out small gardens, rey., 675, 


Kew, Victoria Regia at, 423 

Khasiah hills, botanical news from, 694, 710 

Kidney Beans, descriptive list of, 116; select, 

_117 ; to preserve, 471 

Kilns, lime, to make, 574 

Kirby (Rev. H.), death of, 435 

Kitchen garden, to crop, 229 

Knight and Perry’s nursery, noticed, 503; their 
Synopsis of Coniferous Plants, rev., 598 

Knowles’ (Mr.), farm, noticed, 558 

Koch (Dr.), death of, 156 

Kohl Rabi, to sow, 141, 270 

Kunth, (Prof.), death of, 247; his Enumeratio 
Plantarum, rev., 423} 

Kiitzing’s Algz, rey., 39 


L. 


Lazour, spade, 203; agricultural, 217; value 
of ditto, 266, 284, 298, 331, 395; Irish and its 
reward, 286 

Labourers, agricultural, 10, 202, 284, 442, 637, 
825 ; cottages for,27 ; to lodge and board, 202 
on the Duke of Richmond’s estate at Huntly, 
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- 


condition of, 234; wages of, 235, 249, ag) Mignonette, 551 


380 ; returns respecting ditto, 266, 284, 298, 
831, 395; savings, 283; education of, 314, 
334, 634, 684, 699, 809 

Laburnum, to force, 134 

Lelia superbiens, flowering of, 132 

Lamp-black, a protective paint, 262 

Land, Grass, to improve, 77; waste, 315; ex- 
hausted and green manure, 398; drainage 
improvement company, 489, 539, 541, 553; 
cultivation of, 620; ditto of bog, 586; per- 
manent pasture, 621; Grass seeds for ditto, 
156, 173, 638; investments in Ireland, 636 ; 
clay, 651; Grass seeds for ditto, 286; frozen, 
678; warp of Lincolnshire, 713 

Land Burdens, by Brodie, rev., 92 

Landowner, report to a, 170; business of a, 
173 ; right, 457 ; lesson to, 604 

Land agents, qualifications of, 27, 77, 491, 523, 
537, 573 

Landlord, and tenant, 13, 43, 221, 251, 813; his 
part of agricultural produce, 284 

Lapageria rosea, 566 

Larch, to fell, 38, 86, 102; ditto in winter, 198 ; 
decay of, 709 

Laurels, effects of the winter on, 469 

Law, respecting damaging trees, 359; of 
hypothee, 377, 412; game, 345; convey- 
ancing, 25; of patents, 803 

Lawyer, the cabinet, rev., 71 

Lawns, Grass seeds for, 72, 350, 824; to kill 
moss on, 120, 808; dressing for, 152; and 
the cockchaffer grab, 678 

Lawson’s Treatise on Grasses, rev., 365, 407 

Layering, pots for, 646 

Leases, 43, 345, 508 

Leaves, fruit ripened without, 662 

Leeks, culture of, 614, 741, 774 

Lentils, 850 

Lettuces, select, 117, 133 

Leucoium vernum, 200 

Libocedrus tetragona, 439 ; chilensis, 459 

Lilies, Japan, 484, 696 ; water, gleanings abuut, 
709; of the valley, 531 

Lilium Wallichianum, 535 

Lime for slugs, 380 

Lime-kilns, to make, 574 

Limonia laureola, 55, 71, 482 

Limnza stagnalis, 279 

Lincolnsbire warp lands, 713 

Linen, Irish, 183 

Liquid manure, 58, 59, 623, 699, 713, 794; 
tanks for, 93, 124, 537 ; effects of, on Roses, 
87; econumy of preparing and applying, 652, 
669 

Locusts in Savoy, 711 

Loddiges, (Mr.), death of, 7; his sale, 152; 
nursery noticed, 519 

London’s Encylopedia of Gardening, rev., 263 ; 
Hortus Britannicus, rev., 438, 453; supple- 
ment to ditto, 456 

Low’s (Mr.) nursery noticed, 261 

Lucerne, to sow, 141, 606 

Luculia gratissima, 244 

Lymexylon navale, 677, 726; effect of steam- 
kiln on, 470 ~ 


Macnag, 179, 196, 200 

Machines, moving, 214, 574; threshing, 220, 
251 

Machinery, water-wheel for farm, 203, 235; 
results of, 618, 634 

Magnus (Prof.), on the nutrition of plants, 
589, 605, 685 

Mahogany trees, large, 262 

Maize, Cobbett’s, 25 

Maize smat, 675 

Malgwyn Castle, plan of heating frames at, 132 

Mammalia, by White, rev., 823 

Mandrake, 248 

Manettii Rose stock, 373, 388 

Mange, cure for, 670 

Mango trees, 212 

Mangold Wurzel, 540, 583, 700; weight of, 702 

Mauures, 44 ; artificial, 25, 539; metropolitan 
sewage company, 19; shed for, 28; gypsum 
as, 39; liquid, 58, 59. 633, 652, 669, 713, 794 ; 
tanks for ditto, 93, 124, 5:7; effects of ditto 
on Roses, 87; pond mud as, 118, 149, 166, 
182, 201, 229, 278 ; for Vines, 119; and soils, 
Prof. Way’s lecture on, 188, 331; waste of, 
185; asphaltic, 204, 269 ; old tan as, 198, 232, 
253, 270 ; hose for, 270 ; farm-yard, 317, 573, 
651; economy of preparing and applying 
ditto, 652, 669; humus as, 234; sewage, dis- 
tribution of, 326, 339, 341, 857, 358; economy 
of, 347, 538; application of, 382, 443, 697; 
value of, 379; green, 398, 698 ; for Turnips, 
489 ; bran, as for ditto, 413; for every crop, 
403, 602 ; to prepare bones for, 492 ; Heather 
as, 539; for Grass, 541, 798 ; heaps, 395, 704 ; 
shelter for ditto, 570, 620, 650, 780; philo- 
sophy of ditto, 635, 650, 669 ; fresh and fer- 
mented, 621, 684; long or short, 620, 700; 
absorption of, by earths and loamy soils, 634 ; 
value of human excrete and peat charcoal 
as, 687 ; value of artificial, 650 ; sootas, 126; 
adulteration of ditto, 369; superphosphate 
of, 791 

Manuring crops, 473, 490, 602 ; 

Markets, corn and cattle, 668 

Market gardens, Fulham, 279, 356 

Masters and gardeners, advice to, 6; and 
servants, 666, 682 

Mats and wooden shutters, 22 

Meadows, water, 669 

Mealy bug, 515, 550 

Meat, price of, 12: increasing supply of, 173, 
250, 299, 361 

Mechi’s (Mr,) live stock account for 1849, 139, 
188, 363; and Mr. Huxtable, 156; his lecture 
on steam power in agriculture, 365; his 
farming, 317, 378, 427, 478 ; pigs, 475 ; boarded 
floors for cattle, 381, 653, 794; his lecture on 
agriculture at the Society of Arts, 763, 828 

Medlar marmalade, 774 

Medlar jelly, to make, 103 

Melons, useful, 102 ; to grow in pots, 120; water, 
470, 566 ; select, 488; bursting, 501; disease 
in, 516, 581 ; culture of, in France, 582 ; Tren- 
tham hybrid, 598 

Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, 19 

Microscopes, cheap, 167 

Mice, Peas to protect from, 759 


autumn, 761 


t 
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Mildew, Grape, 245, 326, 486, 533, 566, 643, 662, 
712; Polmaised Grapes free from, 500 ; pre- 
valence of, 531; what the French say about 
it, 613 ; hop, 732 

Milne’s report on the farms of Rigden, Hux- 
table, and Morton, rev., 665 

Mineralogy, Sowerby’s popular, rev., 743 

Mistletoe, 518, 550; on the Oak, 134 ; introduc. 
tion of, to Ireland, 664 

Mitcham and its herbs, 599 

Moa, New Zealand, 743 

Mollusks, gigantic size of, 502 

Moore’s treatise on Grasses, rev., 407 ; hand- 
book to the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, rey., 
423 


Moory hill-side, to convert into a catch mea- 
dow, 474 

Morphology, 435, 612, 643 

Morris on British birds, noticed, 743 

Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, rev., 93 

Moss on lawns, to kill, 120, 808; Chat, improve- 
ment of, 93 ; Irish, 779 

Mosses, by Gardiner, rev., 791 

Moths, 166; Pear (Tortrix angustiorana), 20, 
88, 54, 79, 181, 742 ; various, 152 

Moutan gardens, Chinese, 821 

Mowing, machine, 214, 574 ; v. reaping, 557 

Munro’s testimonial, 824 

Murray (Mr ), death of, 436, 438 

Musa Cavendishii, 452, 533 

Museum, British, 275, 307 

Mushrooms, 596, 623 


N. 


Nasturtium amphibium, 277 

Niigeli’s Alga, rev. 103 

Nectarines, to disbud, 260; the Stanwick, 275, 
310, 676, 803; sale of ditto, 308, 324; select, 
for forcing 

Nepenthes, 598 

Netting, tar twine, 334 

Newhaven Horticultural Society’s address, 
rev., 87 

Newington’s (Dr.), hand cultivator, 341 

New Zealand, books on, 109 

New Zealand Moa, 743 

Nicandra pbysaloides, febrifugal properties of, 
533 

Nitrogen, assimilation of, by plants, 804 

Noad’s Chemistry and Agriculture, rev., 487 

Nomenclature, botanical, 387, 403, 405, 407, 
421, 422, 437, 467, 469, 483, 501, 533 

Norfolk Beautins, to bake, 696 

Normandy’s Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 
rev., 567 

Notes of a Traveller, 70, St, 116, 212, 228, 372, 
757, 821 

Nursery Gardens noticed: Messrs. Hender- 
son’s, Pine-apple-place, 134; Henderson’s, 
Wellington-road, 151; Low’s, Clapton, 261 ; 
Fairbzirn’s, Clapham, 295; Rollisson’s, 
Tooting, 391; Knight and Perry’s, Chelsea, 
503; Loddiges’, Hackney, 519; Paul’s, Ches- 
hunz, 615; Willison’s, Whitby, 647 ; Rivers’, 
Sawbridgeworth, 663. 679 

Nursersmen’s Lists, 35; Knight and Perry’s 
Ssnopsis of Coniferous Plants, 598 ; Mr. 
Hosea and Mr. John Waterer’s Catalogues 
of American Plants, 598; Paul’s Catalogues 
of Trees and Shrubs, 598; Wheeler’s 135; 
Sutton’s, 366; Comstock and Ferre’s, 598 

Nuts, oil, 824 
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Oak, Mistletoe on, 154 

Qats, best sorts of, 204; varieties of, 219; 
growth of, 334; culture of, 826; bruising of, 
828 

Obituary, Mr. Edward Doubleday, 171; Mr. 
Smith, of Hopetoun, 119; Mr. Scott, 1385; 
Dr. Koch, 151; Prof. Kunth, 247; Dr. Corda, 
323; Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 381; Sir R. 
Peel, 419; Rev. W. Kirby, 435; Mr, Murray, 
436, 438; M. Delile, 503 

Oceanus, by Mrs. Osborne, noticed, 199 

Oil, Nut, 824 

Oncidium serratum, 279; flexuosum, 678 

Onions, select, 117, 149; beds and Straws 
berries, 154 

Onion grub, cure for, 678 

Orange trees, 563 

Orchards, aspect for, 293 

Orchids, 406, 614; British, 104; sale of, 135, 
247, 567; 1m flower at Chiswick, 132; Mr. 
Warner’s, 183; packing, 216; tor the mil- 
lion, 308, 389; good list of, 308; diagram of 
a house for, 308; Mr. Bateman’s, 324; sale 
of ditto, 376; Mr. Linden’s, 659; sale of 
ditto, 695 

Oughton’s (Mr,) garden, noticed, 247 

Oxalis crenata, 678 ; Bowei, 744 

Oxen v. horses, 124 ; on boarded floors, 107, 187, 
393, 6d4, 794 


P. 


Packine seeds, 84; Orchids, 216 

Paint for iron work, 120, 188; lampblack a 
protective, 262 ; for walls, 296; zinc, poison- 
ous effects of, 695 

Paris flower market, 743 

Parks, St. James’ and Green, alterations in, 
595; drainage of public, 595; Birkenhead, 
675, 693; Battersea and Victoria, 707; Yic« 
toria,707, 787, 805 

Parsnips, to sow, 141; select, 228; cow (Hera« 
clium sphondylium), 523, 556, 573 

Parson’s Address at the Newhaven Horticul- 
tural Society, rev., 87 

Pasture land, permanent, 621 ; Grass seeds for, 
156, 173, 638 

Patents, 803 

Paul on the Rose Gardens of Hertfordshire, 
rev., 7; nursery noticed, 615 ; Catalogue ot 

Trees and Shrubs, 598 
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Paxton’s (Mr.) building for the Exhibition of 
1851, 451, 453; Flower Garden, rev., 135 
Peaches, 600; to force, 131; to ripen, 408 ; 
ditto, without leaves, 662 
Peach trees, to prune, 40; to force, 131, 632; 
to disbud, 260; and green-fly, 324; curl in, 
504 ; to root prune, 584 
Peach stocks, 693 
Pears, new sorts of, 5; list of, 102 
Pear trees, management of, 70; size of, 518; 
espalier v. standard, 821 
Pear moth (Torwix angustiorana), 20, 38, 54, 
70, 181, 742 
Peas, 134, 150, 184, 198, 211, 213, 230; select, 
52, 67, 68, 117; green, 310, 326, 342; Chick, 
818; Champion ot England, 662; French, 
678; early, to protect, 726; to protect from 
vermin, 759 
Peat charcoal, 373, 436, 697, 715, 741, 758, 778 ; 
value of human excrete and, as manure, 637 
Peel (Sir R ), death of, 419; memprial to, 531 
Pelargoniums, culture of, 247, 260; spot in, 
296, 565; to manure, 405; monstrous tlowers 
of, 505; Willmore’s Surprise, 515, 593, 614, 
633 ; galls of the, 579, 598 ; double, 742 
Pepper, Cayenne, 645, 725 
Peruvian Barley, 126, 652; guano, 811 
Phaius grandifolius, 822 
Phalxnopsis amabilis, flowering of, 132 
Pheasants and domestic fowl, 107, 125, 126, 140, 
141, 188, 220; eggs eaten by, 398, 414 
Phosphoric rat poison, 166, 187 
Phyteuma orbiculare, 453 
Pick-axe, a goo stirrer of the soil, 54 
Picotees, select, 405; returns of, 484; soil 
for, 744 
Pigeons, treatises on, 78 
Pigs, to feed, 523; cost of fattening, 74 ; 
and Mr. Huxtable, 121; profitable, 299; to 
bleed, 478; Mr. Mechi’s, 475; ditto boarded 
floors for, 653 ; at Exeter, 508; live and dead 
weight of, 556 
Pike, voracity of, 421 
Pine apples, culture of, at Trentham, 6, 84, 
102; Cayenne, 120; Hamilton’s plan of 
growing, 182; toripen, 408 ; monstrous, 709 
Pinetums, 739 
Pine bud tortrix, 692 
Pinguicula, epidermal appendages of, 644 ; 
orchioides, cultivation of, 756 
Pitch v. corn weevil, 10 
Pits, plan of heating at Castle Malgwyn, 132 
Plante, grouping of, 22; diseases of, 579, 646 ; 
classification of ditto, 5, 20, 37, 53, 70, 86, 
101, 116, 132. 148, 164, 180, 196, 213, 228, 244, 
260, 276, 232, 309, 324, 340, 356, 372, 388, 404, 
420, 436, 452, 469 ; of the United States, Gray 
on rev., 23; descent of sap in, 21, 99, 103, 
117, 134, 166, 406; selections v. collections, 
35; Chevreul’s arrangement of, for February 
and March, 4; ditto for May, 36; ditto for 
June, July, and August, 116; ditto for Sep- 
tember, 165; ditto for October, 181; half 
hardy, 55, 71; to winter ditto, 724, 726; 
winter flowering, 72; effects of ammonia on, 
$3, 804 ; importance of do. to, 102 ; that bleed, 
when to prune, 104; town, 118; conditions 
essential to perfect cultivation of, 115, 117, 
228, 292; arrangement of, in greenhouses, 
147, 164, 229; remarks on potting, 149, 404; 
soil for ditto, 165; to water, 197; medicinal, 
199 ;. early flowering, 199 ; time of flowering, 
262 ; at Gratz, 199 ; todry, 215, 437 ; in porous 
pots, 228, 278; grown in the open air with 
pottom heat, 227; do they grow naturally iu 
soil best suited for them, 243 ; iodine in fresh 
water, 276; for rockwork, 296 ; alpine, 327 ; 
variegated, 327; pot culture of, 341 ; amount 
of heat required by, 355; American, 371, 
403, 755; Mr. Hosea and Mr, John Waterer’s 
catalogues of ditto noticed, 598; names of, 
387, 403, 405, 407, 421, 422, 437, 467, 469, 483, 
501, 533; peat earth, 436; the late King of 
Holland’s, 451 ; hardy for a wall, 470 ; lumi- 
nous, 487 ; hardy herbaceous, 503,581; topro- 
pagate by cuttings, 518, 691 ; hedge, of India, 
582; sea-side, 551, 566 ; food : f, 570, 589, 605, 
659, 685; creeping, 568; Koight and Perry’s 
synopsis of coniferous noticed, 578; Kalo. 
santhes as bedding, 611; East India Com- 
pany’s herbaria of, 580 ; tender aquatic, 325 ; 
tanks for ditto, 120; peculiar bodies which 
occur in Aldrovanda vesiculosa, Utriculariz, 
and others, 597; growth of, in abnormal 
atmosphere, 597; epidermal. appendages of 
the genera Callitriche, Hippuris, Pingui- 
cula, and Drosera, 644 ; treatment and flower- 
ing of Dracena Draco, 644; Lewis ou, 659; 
poisoned, 715; new, 720; smoke, 726 ; spring, 
757 ; effects of climate on, 755, 789 ; dis- 
tinction of species, 775; production of 
sugar io, 788; assimilation of nitrogen by, 
804; for a winter garden, 804; effect of cold 
on, 820 
‘ant sales, 119, 132, 135, 247, 308, 376, 403, 
456, 519, 567, 647, 695 
aster of Paris, mode of hardening objects 
in, 583 
J loughs, steam, 522, 601, 636, 668 
Ploughing, advantages and disadvantages of 
subsoil, 108, 120 
Plumbago Larpenta, 72, 342, 357, 390 
Plums, monstrous, 406; Magnum bonum, 614 ; 
select, 678, 693, 758 ; to train, 694; Prince of 
Wales, 774 
Pollen, vitality of, 470 
Polmaise heating, 6, 725 
Polyanthuses, cross breeding, 181; to double, 
197 ; select, 262 ; as winter flowers, 791 
Pond mud, as manure, 118, 149, 166, 182, 201, 
229, 278 
Pond weeds, 565 
Poor-law board, report of, 492 
Poplars, to strike, 152 
Postage regulations, 614 
Potatoes, 614, 630 ; storing of, 44, 596 ; to plant, 
70, 198, 550; autumn, 149; planting in Ire- 
land, returns respecting, 297, 298, 317, 395, 
492; anlysis of, 316; cut down by trost, 358 ; 
failure, 515; earliness of, 566 ; in the north, 
565 ; pit for, 566 ; from cuttings, 581; from 
whole sets, 598; Cuthill’s book on, &e., 611; 
culture of, 645, 679 ; to winter, 663 ;in South 
Australia, 662 ; Stent’s kidney, 659, 694, 709 ; 
large yield of, 726; manure for, 726 
Potato harvest, 586 
Potato disease, 220, 496, 435, 453, 467, 486, 501, 
509, 518, 531, 534, 565, 659; in Ireland, 390, 
407, 419; American mode of preventing, 403 ; 
in Scotland, 550 ; in Canada, 567 
otato flour, duty on, 679 


Potentilla rigida, 583 
Pot Pourri, to make, 488 
Pots, sizes of, 88; porous v, non-porous, 262, 
278; to improve, 341, 470, 533; layering, 646 
| Potting plants, remarks on, 149, 404 ; soil for, 
6 


Poultry, management of, 348, 718; to feed, 
848, 492, 572, 637; Dixoa’s Ornamental and 
Domestic, rev., 301; laying hens, 173, 713 ; 
swans, 421; shows, 745, 809; Birmingham 
ditto, 351, 713, 729; remarks on, 507, 572, 
618; cure for sneezing in, 638; hybrids, 334, 
73L; management of geese, 750; mis- 
cellanies respecting, 762; diseases of, 778; 
turkeys, 173; ditto, fattening,718 ; bantams, 
black sickness in, 270; pheasant and 
domestic, 107, 125, 176, 140, 141, 188, 220; 
deformities of, 618; Cochin China, 779 

Preserves, Mediar jelly, 103, 774; fruit, 326; 
kidney Beans, 471 

Preserving Filberts, 552 

Primulas, Chinese, 135, 163 

Priots, agricultural, 541 

Protection, shutters better for, than mats, 22 

Pruning Roses, 2+, 807 ; Vines, 23, 37, 422, 453, 
469, 486, 487, 663 ; Currants, 37 ; Peach-trees, 
40; forest-trees, 69; Filberts, 101 ; plants that 
bleed, 104; resinous trees, 104; the Quince, 
149; Spanish Chesnut, 152; Cactuses, 296; 
root, 419, 584 

Public houses, 315 

Rurideetian of water, 438, 452, 470, 519, 696, 
09 

Puzzle, 453, 470, 487, 501, 518 

Pymmes House, Edmonton, gardens at, 535 


Quince, to prune, 149 
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Rassits andJsulphured rags, 22; v. rats, 38.’ 
to trap, 646 

Radishes, select, 117; early, 789 

RKafflesia, 808 

Railways, 652; and farm hedgerows, 76 

Railway embankments, covering for, 292 

Rain, fall of, 628; at Wadebridge and Good- 
awoor, 39; at Witham, 44; at Cobham, 
Swattham, and Broadhembury, 134; at 
Pembroke and Gloucester, 15) ; at Chiswick, 
168, 403; ditto, and Uckfield, 662; at 
Bowness, 245; at Pembroke Docsyard, 470; 
coloured, 339 

Ranunculuses, spotted, 38 

Rape, to grow for seed, 731, 780; to sow, 253, 


Rape-cake, for sheep, 587 

Raspberry, Rivers’, 726 

Rata, in avaries, 22; v. rabbits, 38; to banish, 
39, 54, 70, 87, 81 

Rat Us phosphoric, 166, 187 ; chloroform 
as, 19: 

Rawstorne on Improvement of Waste Lands in 
Ireland, rev., 447 

Reapiag machiue, 574 

Rendle’s Price Current, 743, 758, 774 

Rents, 76; with present prices, 28; reduction 
of, 124 

Rezoil, an insect trap, 340 

Rhododendrons, 753; list of hardy, 56; zey- 
lanicum, 150; guano for, 277; culture of, 
371, 403; on Himalayas, 421 ; Sikkim Hima-~ 
layan, 773; Macpherson on Waterer’s system 
of growing, rev., 735 

Bhedotharan on Kamtchaticus, 647; sale of, 
6 

Rhubarb, taste of, 245; to force, 805 

Rhubarb pies, 261 

Rivers’ (Mr.) nursery noticed, 663, 679 

Roads, parish, 348 

Road reform, 217, 233, 265, 309, 348, 441, 473, 
492 

Rockwork, 663, 791 

Rock plants, 296 

Roliisson’s (Messrs. ) nursery noticed, 391 

Roots, value of. a ton, 12, 702 ; cost of an acre 
of, 43 ; sturing of, 44, 89, 164, 172, 220316 ; 
to plant..an aere, 187; of - Strawberries, 
disease in, 166; Birch, bieeding of, 245, 259, 
277; cure for ditto, 278; Vine, bleeding of, 
278 ; ventilation of, 310, 326, 342; in drains, 
366, 780; pruning, 419, 584; hairs on, 659 

Ropy bread, 660 

Roses, 36, 645 ; continuous bloomers, 6, 21, 38, 
70, 87; topruae, 24, 807 ; wall, 72; insects on, 
87 ; effect of liquid manure on, 87; to force, 
100; classification of, 118 ; general remarks 
on, 180; climbing, 264, 568; names of, 453 ; 
lists of, 615, 647; select, 670; varieties of, 
774; Christmas, 52 

Rose stocks, 183, 261, 357, 373, 389, 406; 
Mauettii, 373, 388, 422 

Rose Gardens of Hertfordshire, rev., 7 

Rose maggot, 35 

Rose saw-fly, to kill, 437 

Rose fungus, 449 

Rotations, relative merits of, 203 

Rothwell’s Lancashire Agriculture, rev., 430 

Royal Botanic gardens, Edinburgh, 730 

Rucker’s (Mr.) garden, noticed, 231 

Kural Hours, by Miss Cooper, 678 

Rutter’s account of the Electric Indicator, 
noticed, 743 

Rye-grass, Italian, 75, 380 


SarnForn, 46 ; to sow, 222 
St. James’s-park, alterations in, 595 
St. Pecersburzb, winter at, 119 


Salads, 179, 190, 200 ; winter, 214; ground at 
Erfurt, 216 
Salt, effects of, on vegetation, 629 


Salthrop Farm near Swindo, noticed, 393 

Salvia splendens, 22 

Sandridge farm, 638 

Sanitary reform, 699 

Sap in plants, descent of, 21, 99,103, 117, 134, 
166, 403 

Sarracenias, 152 

Savings, labourers’, 283 

Savings’ banks, penay, 413 

Savoys, select, 244 

Scale, hot wacer 4 care for, 83 

Scarlet runners, 134; select, 116 

Scarolle, 179, 196 

Schools, Sunday, 192; King’s Somborne, 205 ; 
remarks on, 267; adult in agricultural dis- 
tricts, 246, 505, 587, 771 ; agricultural orphan, 
439; and farms, 51 

Science and agriculture, 60, 107, 347, 363 

Scoffern (Dr.), on the Manufacture of Sugar, 
rev., G94, 710, 726; patent for refining sugar, 
report on, rey., 69£, 710, 726 

Scotch farming, 28, 74; farmers, in Ireland, 
46; carts, 76 

Scott (Mr,), death of, 135 

Sea breeze, plants to withstand, 551, 566 

Sea-worms, to preserve wood from, 533 

Seeds, Chinese mode of packing, 84; select 
flower and kitchen garden, 86; Wheeler’s 
list of, noticed, 135; Canary, to sow, 190; 
vitality of, 597 ; tests for ditto, 72, 212; Rape, 
to sow, 253, 558; Sutton’s list of, noticed, 
866; Comstock, Ferre, and Co.’s Catalogue 
of Garden, noticed, 598 ; Dablia, to raise, 744 ; 

4 Grass, 222; for deep mossy or boggy soil, 62 ; 
for lawns, 72, 350,824; tor permanent pas- 
ture, 156, 173, 638 ; for marshy grounds, 366; 
for clay, 286; names of, 684, 693, 742 

Seeding, thin, 12, 26, 60, 378, 427, 748, 780; 
thick and thin, 44, 443; autumoa, 701 

Seedling fruits, 774, 738 

Serpent bites, cure for, 583 

Servants and master, 666, 682 

Sewage of towns, 269, 362; distribution of, 
826, 389, 3£1, 857, 353; in France, 337 

Sheep, 393; injurious to fruit trees, 62; to 
feed, 109; weights of live and dead, 157; 
Scotch ewe, 475; feeding properties of, 5338; 
Rape-gake for, 587; boarded floors for, 653 ; 
smear fur, 68); to fatten, 765 

Shrubs, ornamental, list of new, 56; to with- 
stand the sea-breeze, 551, 566 

Sidney Botanic Gardens, 53 

Silkworms, and home production of silk, 709 ; 
rearing of, in England, 741, 822 

Simla, temperature of, 199 

Sirex gigas, 517 

Sirr on China and the Chinese, rey., 231 

Skimmia (Limonia) laureola, 55, 71, 582 

Skirretts, 341 

Slugs, decoy for, 261; lime for, 380; to kill, 
376 ; medical uses of, 502 

Smith (Mr.), of Hopetoun, death of, 119; of 
Deanston, 412; ditto, death of, 381 

Smithfield market nuisance, 13, 794 

Smut ia Wheat, chloride of lime a prevention 
for, 651; in Maize, 675 

Snails, decoy for, 261 

Snowflake (Leucoium yernum), 200 


Societies, for gardeners, 86; American Horti- 
cultural, 663; Agricultural of England, 108, 
125, 221, 284, 300, 316, 523, 780; implement 
show of, 92; meeting of 1851, 92, 285, 333 ; 
Prof, Way’s lectures on guano and its adu ~ 
terations, 14); on soils and manures, 188 ; 
discussion on ditto, 331; on the chemical 
principles of butter and cheese-making, 291 ; 
on the variations in the chemical compo- 
sition of water, 428; discussion on ditto, 
443; irrigation, 157, 235; warmth and venti- 
lation, 172; Armenian Wheat, 172 ; asphaltic 
manure, 204, 269; Jersey cattle, 236; Priuce 
Albert on the sewage of towns, 268 ; general 
meeting and half yearly report, 332 ; cottage 
grate, 269; American churn, 269; Wheat 
grubs, 269; essay prizes for 1851, 364; steam 
power io agriculture, 364; Wheat steeping 
in arsenic, 380; lime for slugs, 380; venti- 
lation of drains, 380; cattle diseases, 331; 
Anglo-merino wool, 444; Brown’s fumigator 
for destroyiog the Turnip fly, 444; imple- 
ment exhibition of 1851, 715; Mxeter meeting, 
22), 285, 364, 445, 457, 508, 524; schedule of 
the implement and live stock prizes at, 41, 
47, 256; report of implements at, 453; ditto 
of cattle at, 461, 475 ; judges at, 493; Prof, 
Simonds’ lecture on the diseases, W&c., of the 
liver at, 460; pigs at, 508; Peruvian guano, 
811 

Agricultural Improvement of Ireland, 361 ; 
practical instructors, 29 ; annual show, 509 

Arts, Mr, Mechi’s lecture on agriculture, 
763, 828 

Botanical of London, 119, 262, 407, 471, 
679 

Botanical of Edinburgh, 103, 134, 199, 262, 
358, 407, 502, 759 

Caledonian Horticultural, 22, 183, 391, 438, 
470, 534, 598, 824 

Chelsea Dahlia, 551 

Cornwall Horticultural, 614 

Derby Carnation, 518 

Entomolozical, 71, 167, 230, 358, 433; 502, 
566, 616, 710, 775 

Flax Improvement of Ireland, 525 

Glasgow Botanical, 823 

Gloucester Agricultural ; Mr, Hewitt Davis’ 
speech, 29 

Hammersmith Pansy, 295 

Highland and Agricultural of Scotland, 105; 
storiag roots, 44; admission oftenant farmers, 
60; advantage or disadvantage of subsoil 
and trench ploughiag, 108; , best varieties 
of Oata to sow, 204; feeding farm-horses, 
236 ; half-year!y.meeting, 399 ; exhibition of, 
at Glasgow, 477; report of the implements 
at, 493; ditto of the cattle, 524; judging of 
implements at, 523; best varieties of Wheat 
to sow, qualities of each, and comparative 
advantages of drilling, dibbling, or sowing 
broadcast, 700; substances which can be 
most profitably employed as auxiliaries for 
Turnips in fattening cattle and sheep, 765, 
781, 828 

Highland Patriotic, 429 

Hitcham labourers and mechanics, rules 
of, 209 

Horticultural, 39, 119, 150,182; 214, 246, 
842, 391, 501, 566, 630,710, 775; anniversary, 
278; garden, noticed, 167; schedule of 
prizes for 1850, 162 ;, ditto for 1851, 039, o21; 


exh bitions at the garden, 291, 323. 871, 451; 
reports of ditto, $26, 374, 453; jottings at 
ditto, 825; judges at ditto, 326; visitors at 
ditto, 484; liet of awards at ditto for May, 
372; for June, 370; for July, 450 

Ipswich Auricula, 295 

Leoham Agricultural, Dr. Plomley on the 
Hop fungus, 721 

Linnean, 39, 87, 119, 150, 183, 215, 246, 810, 
858, 391, 710, 744, 775; anniversary, 343 

Microscopical, 39, 246, 391 

Modbury Cattle, 65+ 

Montreal Horticultural, 663 

Newhaven Horticultural, 663 ; Mr, Parsons’ 
address, 87 

Port Natal Horticultural, 151 

Royal Botanic Garden exhibitions, report 
of, 294, 375, 422; ditto, list of awards for 
ay, 26 ; ditto for June, 386; ditto for July, 
4 


Royal Horticultural of Ireland, 39, 614 

Royal Horticultural Improvement of Ire~ 
land, 278, 566 

Royal Institution, 151 

Koyal South London Floricultural, 246, 
891, 471, 582 ; annual meeting of 1850, 183; 
ditto of 1851, 807 

Sheftield Gardeners, 88 

Slough Carnation, 422, 437, 487; pink, 423 

Swoke Newington Chrysanthemum, 230 

Tardebigg Horticultural, 582 

Toronto Horticultural, 663 
Pepi Agricultural annual meeting, 

Worcester Agricultural, 46 

Farmers’ OLUBs : 

Berwickshire: Milne’s report on English 
farming, 716 

Birmiogham cattle, 361, 713, 729; report 
of, 796; dimensions and weights of animals 
at, 793 

East Ilsley ; farm-yard manure, 317 

Fylde, 13 

Hadleigh: Mr. Mechi’s speech on cattle 
feeding, 381 

Leighton Buzzard: Smithfield nuisance, 13 

London : tenant-right, 349 ; testimonial to 
Mr. Shaw, 350; Swedes, 396; high farming, 
588 

Newcastle: Grass land to improve, 77; 
farm accounts, 205; cultivation of strong 
clay soils, 397 ; steam engine io its applica~ 
tion to agriculture, 717 

Newtownards: house feeding, 381 

North Lancashire: preparing and apply- 


ing farm-yard manures, 652, 669 = 


Oxford: Wheat blight, 797 
Penwith: box-feeding, 413 
Smithfield, cattle, 713, 782, 828 ; report of, 
794; dimensions and weights of animals at, 
193 
St. Peter’s : farm costs, 93 
S:ranoraer: cattle feeding, 413 
York: agriculture and its prospects, 285; 
show, report of, 525; report of implements 
at ditto, 625 
Soil, pulveriser of, 54; boggy, Grass seeds 
for, 62; for Aquilegia giandulosa, 136 ; 
for potting, 165; and manure, Profes- 
sor Way’s lectures on, 188, 331; drainage 
of strong clay, 397; ditto ot deep clay, 779 ; 
peat, 373, 436; and the air, 505, 570, 589; 
heavy, management of, 603; loamy, absorp< 
tion of manure by, 634; for Carnations and 
Picotees, 744 
Solar radiations, present state of our know- 
ledge of the chemical action of, 580 
Soot, when to apply, 126; adulteration of, 390 
Sow, prolific, 492 
Sowerby’s Popular Mineralogy, rev., 743 
Spade labour, 203, 439, 639 
Species, transmutation of, 358, 389 
Spheronema deformans, 063 
Spinach, select, 213 
Sprouts, 75 
Squashes, 599 
Stables, to construct and ventilate, 521, 602 
Stanhopea cirrhata, 295; ecornuta, 290; tri- 
cornis, 295 
Stanton, W. P. Thornhill’s farm at, noticed, 
365 
Stanwick Nectarine, 275, 310, 676, 803; sale of, 
3u8, 324 
Statice armeria, 373, 422, 790 
Statistical Companion for 1850, rey., 295 
Steam, waste, 358; uitto, how to turn to ac- 
couat, 195, 227, 245, 292 
Steam boilers, water for, 428 
Steam cultivator, 140 
Steam ploughs, 522, 601, 636 
Steam power, and agriculture, 75, 140, 283, 364, 
365, 717, 749; and present prices, 330; and 
the homestead, 683 
Steam-kiln, effect of, on Lymexylon navale, 470 
Stettin, news trom, 348 
Stock, feeding, 10, 109, 121, 122, 138, 155, 170; 
250, 283, 378, 381, 412, 413, 427, 540, 765, 781, 
828; on buarded floors, 107, 187, 654, 794; 
on fatting, 27, 765; increase of weight in, 
compared. wich the consumption of food, 30 5 
breeds of, 137 ; live, Mr. Mechi’s account for 
1849, 139, 188; Jersey, 236; diseases of, 381 5 
water tor, 429; insurance of, 187, 220, 446, 
457, 477; short-horned, 490; dairy, 506, 588, 
668; Cow Parsnip as food fur, 523, 566, 078 5. 
summer crops tor, 574 
Stocks, Peach, 693 
Storm, progress of a, 283 
Storm glass, 517 
Strawberries, and Onion beds, 134 ; to force» 
147, 532, 549 ; disease ia roots of, 166 ; spotted 
leaved, 181; old tan as manure for, 128; 
Black Prince, 373, 453; early, 390; brick 
terraces for, 483; culture of, 517; Koberts’ 
tiles for, 550, 566, 568, 581, 614, 627, 776; 
Freich, 707; for succession, 760 
Stud, the, by Harry Hieover, rey., 29 ‘ 
Subsoil ploughing, 124 ; advantages and disad- 
vantages of, 1u3 
Subsoiling v. digging, 157 
Succulents, 168 ; house tor, 470 
Sugar, beer to make from, 605; Cocoanut, 
469 ; Evans’ Theory, and Scoffera’s Treatises 
on, rev., 694, 710, 726; production of, in 
plants, 788 
Sugar-cane, structure and composition of, 756 
Sulphurator, Fry’s, 663, 694, 741; Epps’, 679 
Jal 
Sunflowers, Canadian, 774 
Superphosphate of lime, 791 
Sutton’s Seed List, noticed, 366 


a ae 


- 
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Vii 


Sutton Waldron, Mr, Huxtable’s farm at, visit 
to, 362 

Swallows, early, 245 

Swans, food of, 521 

Sweet William, monstrous, 643 

Sydney Botanic Gardens, 53, 728 


T 


TALLOW, vegetable, 617 

Tan bark, = maoure, 198, 232, 253, 
Strawberries, 198 

Tanks, for liquid manure, 93, 124, 537; for 
aquatics, 120 ; iron water, 593 

Tea, green, to colour, 23; and coffee, &c., re- 
tained for home consumption, 442 ; duty on 
ditto, 442 . 

Temperature, terrestrial, 179; of Simla, 199 ; 
of June, 390 ; of Holkham ana Chiswick, 806, 
822 ; Greenwich, 806 

Tenant and landlord, 13, 43, 221, 251, 813 

Tenant allotments, 778 

Tenant-right, 409, 443 

Tents, Indian, 182 

Terraces, garden, 406 

Thick and thin seeding, 44, 443 

Thin seeding, 12, 26, 44, 60, 378, 427, 748, 780 

Thunderstorm at Tonbridge Wells, 407 

Threshing machine, 220, 251 

Thrift, 790 

Thrips, to kill, 456, 646 

Tiles, Roberts’ Strawberry, 550, 566, 568, 581, 
614, 627, 776 ; and brick-making, 122, 133, 186 

Timber bad, effects of pruning on, 69 ; Spanish 
Chestnut, worthless as, 102, 133 ; to fell, 167, 
422; seasoning and sawing, 790 

Time, the progress of, 9 

Tiptree-hall Farm, 317, 378, 427, 478; live 
stock, account of, for 1849, 139, 188, 363 

Tipula oleracea, 39 

Tithe commutation, 58 

Toads, shedding skin of, 181, 373, 422, 500 

Tobacco cylinders, fumigation by means of, 615 

Toll-gates and Cauliflowers in pots, 264 

Tomato sauce, to make, 58t 

Tomtits, 198, 213, 229, 245, 293, 390 

Tortrix angustiorana, 20, 38, 54, 79, 181, 749; 
Pine bud, 692 

Tourist’s Flora, by Jos. Wood, &e., rev., 455 

Trade memoranda, 21, 70, 86, 277, 293, 341, 389, 
693, 789 

Transplanting Turnips, 62; trees, 84; vege- 
tables, 341 ; evergreens, 387, 419 

Traps, insect, 340, 376 ; rabbit, 646 

Traveller, notes of a, 70, 84, 116, 212, 228, 372, 
757, 821 

Trees, Larch, to fell, 38, 85, 102; ditto, in 
winter, 198; decay of ditto, 709; first sight 
of, 38 ; hardiness of Conifers, 55, 518 ; list of 
ditto, 100 ; sale of ditto, 119 ; disto young, to 
protect, 293; ditto, for parks, 437; ditto 
to graft, 776 ; forest, ill effects of pruning, 
69; witch knots on ditto, 726; to trans. 
plant, 84, 387, 419; Spanish Chestnut, 
worthlessness of, 102, 133; ditto, to 
prune, 152; tackle for raising, 102; resi- 
nous, when to prune, 104; descent of Sap in, 
21, 99, 103, 117, 134, 166, 406; gas, injurious 
to, 118 ; dressing for wounds in, 120 ; Poplars, 
to strike, 152; to plant, 151, Elm at South. 
ampton, death of, 118, 182, 197; Mango, 212; 
Birch, bleeding of roots of, 245, 259, 277; 
ditto, cure for, 278; large mahogany, 262; 
when to fell, 296; law respecting damaging 
of, 3595 Ash, to propagate, 422; Laurel, 


270; for 


effects of the winter on, 469; stripping leaves 
off, 5, 33; effect of ringing, 568; Paul’s cata- 
logue of, noticed, 598; Green Dragon (Dra- 
exna Draco), treatment and flowering of, 644; 
purple Elm, 678; Walnut, to graft, 723; 
Currants, to prune, 40; Peach, to prune, 
40; ditto, to disbud, 260; ditto, green- 
fly on, 324; ditto, curl in, 584; ditto 
to root-prune, 584; ditto, select, for torcing, 
652; ditto, for open walls, 632; stock of 
ditto, 693; sheep, injurious to, 62; Pear, 
management of, 70; ditto, size of, 518; wire 
system of training, 86, 232 ; Quince, to prune, 
149; Apple tree, diseased, 166; to protect, 
214; wall, covering and management of, 260, 
277; Nectarines, to d:sbud, 260; ditto, select 
for forcing, 632; ditto, the Stanwick, 275, 
31), 676; sale of, ditto, 308, 324; to root 
prune, 419, 584; Apricots as standards, 551; 
for a westerly aspect, 552; Orange, 553 ; 
wash for, 583; hardy in 1850, 623; new 
method of graftinz, 617 ; for a south wall, 
648 ; for an easterly aspect, 648 ; Apples, 741 ; 
ditto, for Espaliers, 648; Plums, select, 678, 
693, 708, to train, ditto, 69+; Magnum 
Bonum, 614; Prince of Wales, 774; gal- 
vanised wire for, 709; for walls, 760; 
Gooseberries, select, 120 ; ditto, on espaliers, 
486; culture of ditto, 806; Pears, espaliers 
». standard, 821; age of, 819; rate of growth 
in, 819 

Trentham, culture of the Pine-apple at, 6, 84, 
102; hybrid Melon, 598 

Tropolum, 184; speciosum, 390 

Tulips, Mr. Groom’s, 343 

Tulip exhibition of 1851, 727 

Tull’s husbandry, 10 

Turkeys, 173; food for fattening, 718 

Turner on Useful Arts, rey., 199 

Turnips, cultivation of, 9; value of a ton, 12; 
danger of putting ewes on, 30; storing of, 
44, 89, 154, 172, 220, 316; to transplant, 62; 
select, 117 ; tops of, a decoy for vermin, 261 ; 
Swede, 396; bran, a manure for, 413; best 
manure for, 489 ; disease in, 573; substances 
which can be most profitably employed as 
auxiliaries for, in fattening cattle, 765, 781, 

Turnip-cu'ter, 443 

beep fly, Brown's fumigator for destroying, 


Turnpike trusts, 749 
Tyso on the Anemone, rey., 791 


U, 


UNDERWOOD, 759 

United Sta es, Gray on Plants of, rey., 23 
Uredo candida, 472 

Ustilago Maydis, 675 


v. 


aeterioM, effects of salt on, 629 ; successive, 


Vegetables, forced by waste steam, 195; to 
transplant, 341 ; how to enlarge, 790 
Vegetable Marrow, ripe, as fovud, 261; 
covering for railway embankments, 293 

Vegetable instinct, 791 

Vegetable tallow, 647 

Ventilation, 172, 731; root, 310, 326, 342; of 
drains, 380; of stables, 521; Practical, by 
Burn, rey., 551 


good 


Vermin, destructlon of, 22, 745; trees, to pro- 
tect from, 759 

Veronica speciosa, var, Kermesina, 500 

Vibrio graminis, 567 

Victoria Park, 707, 787, 805 

Victoria regia, 645, 709; at Chatsworth, 70, 
103, 228, 613; pian of house for, at ditto, 
518; at Syon, 227, 310, 325 

Villa and Suburban Gardening, 6, 20, 37, 54, 
70, 102, 117, 132, 149, 165, 197, 212, 244, 260, 
277, 292, 309, 324, 341, 357, 373, 389, 405, 420, 
437, 452, 469, 481, 517, 532, 549, 565, 531, 597, 
613, 629, 645, 677, 692, 709, 724, 740, 757, 789, 
805, 821 

Village excursions, 547, 596, 629, 661, 691 ; igno- 
rance, 630; lectures, 505, 570, 585, 618, 634, 
666, 682 

Vinegar plant, 759 

Vines, select, 6; to prune, 20, 37; to force, 54; 
open air, 104, 405 ; to manure, 119; killed by 
gae, 197; branch roo‘s of, 408; to summer 
prune, 421, 453, 469, 486, 487, 653; of Hun- 
gary, 463; large, at Sillwood, 565; succes- 
si0n, 600; culture of, a helpmate to the cul- 
ture of the mind, 645, 677, 693, 708, 725, 740, 
747, 773, 789, 805; Polmaised, free from mil- 
dew, 500 ; at Cumberland Lodge and Hampton 
Court, 691, 741; ripening the wood of, 726; 
late, 753, 774; in pots, 760; culture of, 790, 
806, 822 

Vinery and Cowhouse, 198 

Vine borders, 87, 709, 723, 758, 787, 791, 820, 822 ; 
to concrete, 741, 820; to cover, 742; natural 
and artificial, 772 

Vine pillars, 260, 278 

Vine roots, bleeding of, 278, 821 

Vine stools, degeneration and improvement, 4 

Vine mildew, 245, 486, 533, 566, 643 ; cure for, 
326, 662; prevalence of, 631; what the 
French say about it, 613 

Violets, 168, seedling Russian, 709 

Viper question, 6, 422 

Viper skins, 134 

Voices from the Woodlands, rey., 823 


W. 


Wages, labourers’, 249, 281, 330, 393; ditto, 
returns respecting, 235, 266, 284, 2938, 331; 
shepherds’, 395 

Waggons v. carts in the harvest field, 621 

Walks, garden, 115, 148, 163, 166, 181, 198, 212, 
214, 230, 245, 262, 357; shell,»341; edgings 
for, 807 

Wallflower, Marshall’s, 325 

Walls, Roses for, 72; wiresystem of fastening 
fruit trees to, 82, 232, 616,709; Ferns for, 
183; studs for, 232; to cover trees on, 260 ; 
ditto management of, 277; flued, 293, 357 ; 
paint for, 296; hardy plants for, 470; open, 
Peaches for, 632; mossy, 759; fruit trees 
for, 760 

Walnut, to graft, 723 

Wardian case:, 8 

Warner’s (Mr.) garden, 7; Orchids, 183 

Warrea discolor, colour of, 244 

Wash for fruit trees, 583 

Wasps, destruction of, 407, 453, 47L 

Water, hard, to egoften, 62; hot, v. scale, 88 ; 
brown scum on, 341, 358; Prof. Way’s lec- 
ture on, 423; discussion on ditto, 443; for 
irrigation, 429, 668; for steam boilers, 428; 
for cattle, 429 ; purification of, 438, 452, 470, 
549, 822 ; conveyance of, 549, 742, 759, 774; 
Bird’s hydrostatic syphon, 519, 696, 709; 
bulbs in, 806 


Water pipes, 181, 342, 726, 822 ; glass, 166, 198, 
3 


Water Lilies, gleanings about, 709 

Water Melons, 470 

Water meadows, proper management of, 669 

Water-cress grounds at Erfurt, 261 

Water spails, 279 

Water wheels for farm machinery, 203, 235 

Waterer’s, Mr, Hosea and Mr. John, Catalogues 
of American Plants, 598 

Way’s (Prof.) lectures on guano and its adul- 
terations, 140; on goils and manures, 188; 
discussion on ditto, 331; on the chemical 
principles of butter and cheese making, 251 ; 
on water, 428; discussion on ditto, 443 

Weather, 373; in Devon, 197; in Essex, 214; 
in Herts, 294; in May, 325; in June, 390 

Weddell (Dr.) on Cinchona Forests, rev., 55 

Weeds, pond, 565 

Weevil, pitch a preventive of, 10 

Weight of live and dead pigs, 556 ; of Man« 
gold Wurzel roots, 702 

Wells, public, 508; fixed filters in, 549 

Welsh agriculture, 46 

Wheat, steeped in arsenic, 14, 30, 91, 380; 
danger of, 62; for horses, 27; prices of, 91, 
106, 170, 203; Egyptian, 105, 636 ; growing 
of, 172; grubs, 269; ergot in, 347; steeps 
for, 380, 395 ; word in season, or a pamphlet 
on, noticed, 445; to harvest, 489; blighted, 
492, 797 ; reaping v. mowing, 557, 573, 604; 
chloride of lime a preventive of smut in, 
651; Dest varieties to sow, quantities of each, 
and comparative advantages of drilling, 
dibbling, or {sowing broadcast, 760 ; descrip- 
tion of Hunter’s, Hopetoun, and Fenton, 700 ; 
experiment on raising, 730, 746, 761; hoeing 
of, 734; Mr. Piper’s, 731, 779; culture of, in 
Ireland, 732; gluten a specific mark of, 651 

Wheat crop, 637 

Wheat drill, 651 

Wheeler’s Seed List, rev., 135 

White rust (Uredo candida), 472 

Willich’s tithe commutation table, 58 

Window gardening in London, 693 

Wine, Elder, to make, 632 

Winter at St. Petersburgh, 119 

Winter garden, plants for, 804 

Wire Fencing, Young on, rev., 135 

Wireworms, decoy for, 261; tv kill, 446 

Wiring walls for fruit trees, 82, 23, 616, 709 

Wood, creosote a preserver ot, from sea worms, 
533 ; worm-eaten, 824 

Wooden shutters v. mats, 22 

Wood’s Tourists’ Flora, rev., 455 

Wool, Anglo-Merino, 444 

Word io season, or pamphlet on corn growing, 
rev., 445 

Worton Cottage, florists’ meetings at, 214, 246, 
263, 278, 343, 359, 389, 407, 438, 502, 534, 551 

Wray’s (Mr.) Practical Sugar Plauter, rev., 
694, 710, 726 


Y. 


Yoo HookT, to make, 6 
Young on Wire Fencing, rev., 105 
Yuceas, 742; late flowering, 775 


Z. 


ZINC paint, poisonous effects of, 695 


Apstes Jezoénsis, 311 

Aissade, irrigator, 340 
‘Amherstia nobilis, flower of, 215 
puts, house, 340 


B. 


BucxincHam Palace, plan of alterations in 
front of, 595 


Carzoa globosa, 23 

Calceolaria malformed, 389 

Camellia stem, ringed, 3 

Carnation, monstrous, 612 

Castle Malgwyn, plan of heating frames at, 132 
Cemonus unicolor, 35 

Chatsworth, Victoria house at, 548, 549 
Chinese Primrose, 135 

Christmas Rose, 52 

Cupressus fnnebris, 439 

Currant tree, manner of pruning, 37 
Cypripedium Lowei, 214 


F. 


Fitpert, manner of pruning the, 37 

Forest trees, pieces of, showing ill effects of 
pruning, 69 

Foxglove, monstrous, 435 

Frames, plan of heating at Castle Malgwyn,132 

Fuchsia spectabilis, 71 

Garden walks, diagrams illustrative of, 115, 
163, 198, 212 

Grafting, experiments in, 758 

Grape, mildew, appearance of, 486 


LIST OF WOODCUTS IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


H. 


Hairs on plants, 659 
Heating, at Castle Malgwyn, 132; cheap, dia- 
grams illustrative of, 403 


I. 


Inex cornuta, 311; microcarpa, 31l 

Insects, Pear moth (Tortrix angustiorana), 20; 
Bark mite (Acarus geniculatus), 24, 232 ; 
Rose maggot, 35; Cemonus unicolor, 53; 
Tipula oleracea, 40 ; mussel scale, 72 ; Elater 
lineatus, 104; snake millepides, 136, 248; 
Crane flies, 168; Hylurgus piniperda, 200; 
Tipula maculosa, 232; Elater segetis, 280 ; 
wood leopard moth, 312; house ant, 540 5 
Otiorhynchus sulcatus, 3276; Cecidomyia 
tritici, 472; Sirex gigas, 517; Lymexylon 
navale, 677 ; Pine bud Tortrix, 692; Bruchus 
granarius, 776 


L. 


Lrevcoium vernum, 200 
Libocedrus tetragona, 139; chilensis, 439 
Lymexylon navale, 677 


M, 


Maize smut, 675 
Manure tank, 93 
Mildew, Grape, appearance of, 486 


0. 


Oncrpiom serratum, 279 
Orchid-house, cheap, 30S 


Strawberries, brick terraces for, 483 


P. Sweet William, monstrous, 643 


Pear moth (Tortrix angustiorana), 20 

Pelargonium, Willmore’s Surprise, 
galls of, 579 

Pine bud Tortrix, 692 

Pine pits at Trentham, 85 

Plants, descent of sap in, 99; diagrams illus- 
trative of vigour and weakness in, 579 ; root 
hairs of, 659 

Plant-houses, illustrations of natural arrange- 
ment in, 148, 164, 229 

Plum, monstrous, 406 

Pot, layering, 646 

Primula, Chinese, 135- 

Pruning, diagrams illustrative of, 
149 


515; 


TANK, manure, 93 
Timber, pieces of, showing the ill effects 


pruning, 69 
Tortrix angustiorana, 20 ; Pine bud, 692 
Trees, fruit, pruning, diagrams illustrative of, 
37, 101, 149 
Trentham, Pine pits at, 85 


37, 69, 101, 


Q. 
Uv. 
Quince, pruning, 149 


Ustinaco Maydis, 675 
R Uredo candida, 472 


Root hairs, 659 

Roses, pots for layering, 646 
Rose, Christmas, 52 

Rose maggot, 33 


v. 
Vicrorr house at Chatsworth, 548, 549) 


S. 
W. 


Sr, JAMEs’s-PARK, plan of alterations in, 595 

Sap, descent of, 99 

Sirex gigas, 517 Waxes, garden, diagrams illustrative of, 113 

Snowflake (Leucoium vernum), 200 163, 198, 212 ; 

Stanhopea cirrhata, 295; ecornuta, 299; tri- | White rust (Uredo candida), 472 7 _ 
cornis, 295 — “f Willmore’s Surprise Pelargonium, 515 
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Leighton Buzzard Farmers’ Clu 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—Your Votes are solicited for -DWARD BEACH, of 
Quedgely, near Gloucester, a very deserving old man, now np- 
wards of 75 years of age, He has been all his life engaged in 
the gardening business; but, unfortunately, through losing a 
great portion of the little money he saved, is now dependent on 
charity. The favour of your Vote will be highly esteemed 
He is strongly recommended by Messrs. Ganaway, Mayes, and 
0., Durdham Down Nursery, Bristol; Mr. Georar WHEELER, 
urseryman, Warminster; and Mr, J, C. WHEELER, Kingsholm 
Nursery, Gloucester, 


AMERICAN PLANTS, 
HyOSE4 WATERER begs to announce he has just 
published a New and Complete Catalogue of his AMERI- 
CAN and CONIFEROUS PLANTS, which may be had on 
application, inclosing two stamps for postage to 
Hosea WaTsxen, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


CUCUMBER AND MELON SEEDS. 
UTHILL’S EARLY SCARLET-FLESH MELON 
_gained two Prizes this year, one at Chiswick, and one at 

Regent’s Park, Snow’s Green-fleshed Prize Melon, 2s. per 
packet, each, Cuthill’s Barly Black Spine Cucumber, the best 
for all purposes;see Chronicle; Snow’s Superior White Spine 
Ditto, 1s. per packet, each sort, of 10 seeds; 20 seeds of best 
Marrow, 6d.; Lisianthus Russellianus, 1s. per packet; Lisi- 
anthus plants, very fine, from 2s, 6d, and 3s. 6d. to 5s, each ; 
the various sorts of Strawberry plants, in pots, for forcing. 
Cuthill’s Treatise upon the Potato, Strawberry, Cucumber, 
Melon, and Lisianthus, 1s., or, by post, ls. 4d. Cucumber 
Plants ready about the Ist of February.— James CurTHILL, 
Florist, Camberwell, Surrey. 


BENMAMIN R. CANT, St. John’s-street Nursery, 
Colchester, has now ready for delivery, strong well- 
established plauts of the following : 
GERANIUM, HOYLE’S CRUSADER _..., ... 78, 6d. each. 
3 TOPPING’S BRILLIANT ... sesiSui On Ess 
FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS ... ee aor ves 132 16fle | 55 
The Three fpr 18s., carriage and package free to London. 
Post-office orders, or reference, requested from unknown cor- 
respondents. The usual discount to the trade. 


QUICK FOR SALE. 
GAMUEL COCKING, SrEpsman, &c., Biggleswade, 
has to dispose of a large quantity of WHITETHORN 
QUICK, of two years’ growth, at 2s. 6d. per 1000, very strong. 
Tigo. three years’ growth, at 4s. per 1000, delivered free within 
miles. 


NeW VERBENA, TURNER’S “ MRS. MILLS.” 


—The following opinion of the above is from: Glenny’s 
Garden Almanack: ‘This variety was exhibited at the 
Shacklewell Dahlia and Seedling Show, and at Birmingham, 
where it was awarded First Class Certificates. It is unques- 
tionably the best formed of all we have seen in cultivation; 
the petals nearly touch each other at the outer edge, and the 
outline, though not perfect, is nearer to it than any we have 
Seen ; it is one of the colours that come near to blue.” It is a 
beautiful pot plant, and equally desirable for bedding, being 
ef close habit, free flowering, and fine foliage, Plants, in 
spring, 5s.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 


t BD aeteeacaes ITALIAN TUBEROSE ROOTS.—The 
Bulbs of this most beautiful and fragrant Flower have 
been just received from Italy, at A. COBBETT’S Old-esta- 
blished Italian Warehouse, 18, Pall-mall, and are warranted 
double, and of which large and choice roots are selected at 4s. 
per dozen. Also, expected, about the end of January, a choice 
collection of Orange, Lemon, Citron, and Shaddock Trees, 
together with Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian Jessamine 
plants, any of which may be beapoke.—N.B. Orders by post 
punctually attended to. 


MANNINGTON’S PEARMAIN. 
_pAMEs CAMERON, Nourseryman and Fiorist, re- 
turns his best thanks to his friends and the public in 
| Seley for their liberal support, and begs to say he has now 
‘or sale a sufficient quantity of the above valuable APPLE, 
and is thus enabled to offer them at so reduced a price as to 
ensure them extensive cultivation. It is a middle-sized variety, 
and different from any in cultivation, and remarkable for its 
rich sugary and aromatic flavour, superior in every respect to 
the Ribstone Pippin. It is in its height of flavour from January 
till the end of May, and a very good bearer. Strong dwarf 
maiden plants 5s. each; the usual allowance to the trade, 
Remittances from unknown correspondents, previous to the 
trees being sent, by Post-office orders, made payable to JAMES 
Cammnon, Nurseryman, Uckfield, Sussex, 
3. ©, has also an extensive atock of Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Quicks, Evergreens, and Roses of first-rate quality, 


TH VERY BEST KINDS OF KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

*,* Carriage free to any railway or packet office in 
London or Bristol, or to any station on the Great 
Western, South-western, or South-eastern Railways. 
JOHN SUTTON anp SONS, GROWING THEIR SEEDS THEM- 

SELVES, AND CAREEULLY PROVING ALL THE NEW EINDS AS SOON 

AS INTRODUCED, are enabled to supply the public with new Seeds 

of such quality as will prevent disappointment in the crops. 

No. 1—A COMPLETE CULLECTION OF KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS, containing full quantities of the king of Peas, 
Fairbeard’s Surprize, Champion of England, Sutton’s 
Early Champion, Sutton’s Early Goliah, Burbige’s Eclipse, 
and other superior kinds of Peas ; as also the choicest Cu- 
cumber, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Lettuce, and all other kinds 
of Kitchen Garden Seeds, now in general cultivation, for 


the reduced charge of 21. 2s. 

No. 2.—A COMPLETE COLLECTION, in smaller quan- 
tities, 1. 1s, 

No. 3.—A SMALL AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT, 12s, 6d. 

*,* Carriage free, as see above, 

The ADVANTAGEs offered to purchasers of either of the above 
Collections are, the BEST soRrTS yet introduced, at MUCH LOWER 
PRiceEs than are usually charged for the old kinds of inferior 
quality. Should any article not be required it might be men. 
tioned in giving the order, and increased quantities of others 
will be given in lieu of those to be omitted. 

MESSRS. SUTTON’S NEW SEED CATALOGUE will be 
forwarded free by post on receipt of two penny stamps. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS sent free by post as follows :— 
The best 50 sorts, 12s. 6d.; the best 30 sorts, 7s, 6d. ; the best 
20 sorts, 5s. 

Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


SEED POTATOES. 
CHARGES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the |kingdom, The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive ; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing; they are offered at the following prices, packing 
included : 
Per bushel of 56 lbs, Per bushel of 56 lbs. 
*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. | Early Manleys ... seer 180 


*Early Round Frame 8s. | Early Cockneys 73. 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 83,-| Fox’s Seedling eres 
Second Early. Potatoes for Winter and Spring use: 
American Native Potatoes 5s, | Kentish Pink Kidney 4s, 

York Regents 5s, | Forty Pola»... on 4 


ot ae ae 48. 

Orders will be forwarded onthe receipt of a Post-office order, 
and great care will betaken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade.— Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. _ 


CLERODENDRON BETHUNEANUM, 
H UGH LOW anp Co. have much pleasure in offer- 
ing the above-named most beautiful plant. It was in- 
troduced by them from Borneo, and is figured and described by 
Sir Wm. J. Hooker in the December Number of the Botanical 
Magazine, Strong established plants, 63s. each. A Catalogue 
of their general collection, stamped, and free by post; also a 
ist of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, containing the best and 

most approved varieties, may be had on application. 

Clapton Nursery, London, Jan. 5. 


| ESSRS. J. anp H. BROWN’S CATALOGUE for 

1850, contains all that is new and useful in Exotic and 
Hardy Plants and Shrubs. Sent free by post for six stamps. 
Orders for any of the following will be executed as soon as the 
weather permits, 


Harpy AMERICAN PLANTS, s. d. 
Andromeda floribunda, fine established plants, weil set 
with bloom, per dozen os -- 20 


25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own 


roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name ee 20 
25 American Azaleas, do. do. do. -- 15 
6 Andromedas of sorts, including floribunda --, 8 
6 Kalmias, and 6 Ledums, one of a sort, by name -- 10 


25 Hardy American Shrubs, one ofasort, by name .. 
12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties os oe we oe oe ee 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each 7s. 6d, to 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, extra fine, with 30 to 50 bloom 
buds, each *.. ee oe oe oe -. 28,6d,to 3 

6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name <3 
Hardy Heaths and Vacciniums, ditto ditto, per doz... 8 


50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, in pots... 9 
Standard and half-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s. and 
Green and Black Tea plants, quite hardy, perdozen .. 


ee o- 
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New Crimson Moss Rose, per doz, es AD bin vO 

Bourbon Roses, superior sorts, Rose La Reine and Per- 
petual Queen, per dozen 0) AG ae be werk 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants.. 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto -- 30 
50 Choice Greenhouse Plants, one of a sort, byname .. 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name ee e. 15 
* First-rate Show Pinks, per dozen 6s.and 9 
* First-rate Carnations and Picotees, per dozen 9s. and 12 
* First-rate Pansies, per dozen ne eer OS. and 9 

* Cinerarias and Calceolarias, show varieties, per dozen, 
6s.to 9 


Cuoice Fruit TREES, 

Fine Dwarfand. Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries ; the best and 
most approved sorts of these respective kinds, true to 
name, 2s. 6d. each, or, per dozen se ee 0 
Untrained or maiden ditto, 1s. 6d each, or, per dozen 0 
Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 0 
Strong Vines, Figs, and-Apples, per dozen o- -- 15 0 
0 

0 

6 


ee 


Filberts, new, thin shell and red skin, per doz, Bonet 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 Choice Hardy Pinus, for 10 
Glycine sinensis, extra fiue in pots, 15 to 30 feeteach .. 3 
Those marked thus * can be sent by post; also Lists of 
Garden Seeds of all kinds. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Jan, 5, ] 


PPS’ COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GAKDEN 
SEEDS.—No. 1 contains the following quantities, and 

are of the best and newest kinds, being a snfficient supply for a 
nobleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, 4 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz. Brussels 
Sprouts, 40z. Buda Kale, 7 0z, Cabbage, 10 oz. Carrot, 2 oz. 
Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 3 lbs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz. 
Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melon, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 0z. Parenip, 2 oz. Savoy, 
3 pkts, Radish, 1 oz. Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2- lbs. 


Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. Salsafy, and 12 pkts. 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, &c. +e are sae £3 3 0 
No. 2, two-thirds of the above 22 0 
No. 3, one-third ditto a oie xe ad 110 
No. 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman 

having a moderate sized garden “a 12 6 


The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W, J. Errs with confidence to solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. mora 
than last, and quite equal in quality. Descriptive Seed Cata~ 
logues may be had.on application. All orders to be accom~ 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers, No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone, 


CHEAP! CHEAP!! CHEAP!!! 
Bie td DALY anv SON beg to refer their friends 
and the public, who should be in want of cheap Thorn 
Quick, cheap Irish Yews, cheap Shrubs, cheap Forest Trees, 
and cheap Early Seed Potatoes at 5s. per bushel, to their Adver= 
tisement in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 27th of October, and 
3d and 10th of November last, Their Catalogue of Garden and 
Farming Seeda sent free by post, containing a good many 
of their own growing, which will be seen by their Advertisement, 
They will also feel much obliged by their customers paying 
their last year’s account, as they have no wish to put them to 
expense.—Coleraine, Ireland, Jan, 5, 


OLE’S SUPERB SOLID RED CELERY.—This 
fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not only for 
the great size to which it attains, but for its unequalled crisp- 
ness and exquisite nutlike flavour, that it needs no further re- 
commendation. Seed may be had genuine from the grower, 
WitiaM Core, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, ls. 6d. each, 
or the amount in postage stamps; also of Messrs. J. and J, 
FRazen, Leyton, Essex; Mr. Bunyarp, Maidstone, Kent ; 
Mr. Cripps, Tunbridge Wels, Kent; Mr. Denver, 82, Grace- 
church.-sireet, London ; Mr. TILEY, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath; 
Mr. Francis. Hertford; » r. MiuneR, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
A liberal allowance to he trade, 


ITCHELL’S.-ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

still has its supremacy over all Other kinds for its extra~ 
erdinary earliness, de icious flavour, and splendid red colour; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks. 
For early forcing it fur surpasses every other variety. For 
making .wines, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong one-year planted roots 1s. 6d. 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnzus, 1s, 6d.; and Victoria, 94, The 
usual allowance to the trade. Post-office orders made payable 
to WILLIAM MiTcHELL, Enfield Highway, Middlesex, will meet 
with prompt attention. N,B. The above is from four to five 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria. 


CUCUMBERS, 

THE THREE BEST CUCUMBiRS EVER YET SENT OUT. 
| dines oe TILEY begs to remind the public gene- 

rally, that he has now ready to dispose of good sound seed 
of his VICTORY OF BATH, GORDON’S WHITE SPINE, 
and LORD KEYNON’S FAVOURITE (this last is the best 
for winter cultivation). These CUCUMBERS have been 
thoroughly proved to the satisfaction of hundreds of growers, 
and need no comment on their superiority. Victory of Bath, 
2s. per packet; Gordon’s White Spine, ls. 6d. do,; Lord Key- 
non’s Favourite, or Winter Cucumber, 2s. 6d, do., or one 
packet of each of the above Cucumbers, ds. 

E. T. begs to mention that he has the whole stock of the seed of 
that unequalled Melon, “Brougham Hall,” Green-flesh ; it has 
surpassed all others this season at the London exhibitions. It 
is as much superior in flavour to all other Melons as the Green~- 
gage is to all other Plums, Soldin packets of 7 seeds, 2s. 6d. 
each.—Sold by EpwanpD TiLEy, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and 
Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance (either in 
cash or in postage stamps) must accompany the order, 

DAHLIAS. y 
C HARLES TURNER has much pleasure in offering 
the following beautiful new DAHLIAS, plants of which 
will be ready in May next, : 

QUEEN OF THE ISLES (Skynner).—White, distinctly 
tipped with deep crimson, very striking and beautiful; the petals 
being smooth and well arranged. It was exhibited at Cambridge 
and Norwich, 12 blooms on each occasion, and received the 
highest award and commendation. Warranted the finest Dahlia 
ever offered by C. TURNER. 3 to 4 feet—l0s. 6d. 

MRS. SELDON (Tuarner).—Bright pure yellow, good petal, 
flower very circular and full size, extra fine. It was awarded 
a first-class Certificate at Birmingham for six blooms; the only 
place exhibited at, the stock being short. 5 feet—l0s. 6d. 

THAMES BANK HERO (Robinson).— Deep crimson, fall 
size and constant, good form, 4 feet—10s. 6d. 

SERAPH (Fellows.)—Bright novel orange, compact, fine 
form, a very constant flower for exhibition. Received first class 
Certificate at Norwich. 3 feet—10s. 6d. ‘ 

DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE (Fellows).—Silvery lilac, very con- 
stant, and good habit. 3 feet—7s. 6d. : 

QUEEN OF LILACS (Turner).—Pale lilac, full size, fie 
form, and noble show flower. 4 feet—7s. 6d. p : 

UNIQUE (Turner).—Fancy, dull red with white tip, a fie 
form. 2 to 3 feet—7s. 6d. Ae: 

MRS. LABOUCHERE (Turner).—Fancy, scarlet, white tig, 
a sweet variety; being very bright, constant, and not mong 
than 18 inches high. 7s. 6d. : 

PURITY (Turner).—The finest white raised, when caught 
very beautiful, but being uncertain will not be charged fors 
Purchasers of the others may have plants gratis. 

A Descriptive Catalogue ready in January, comprising all the 
novelties, —Royal Nursery, Slough, 
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SUTTON’S EARLY CHAMPION, 2 to 3 feet, the 
forwardest PEA known, and SUTTON’S EARLY GOLIAH, 
3 to'4 feet, the best for second crop. Price of either sort, 10d. 
per quart, 3s. per gallon, or 21s, per bushel, The above Peas 
took nearly every prize at the Newbury, Menley, and other 
horticultural shows, where they were exhibited last season, 
Joun Sutton and Sons confidently recommend the above 
Peas.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 
CHEAP DAHLIAS, FUCHSIAS, AND VERBENAS, ror 1850, 
warranted true to name, ‘ 
COURCHA can’ supply most of the new Dahlias 
* of last year at’ 7s, per dozen older varieties at 33! per 
dozen.—A Catalogue may be had on application to Josern 
Covnona, Florist, 8}, Wellington-row, Hart's-lane, Bethnal+ 
green-road, London, 


RANUNCULUSES, ANBMONES, GERANIUMS, LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM, AND AURICULAS, 
ENRY GROOM, Crarnam Risz, NEAR LonDON, 
by appointment Frorist ro HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND TO HIS MajEsTY THE Kino or Saxony, begs to recom- 
metid to the notice of the Nobility, Gentry, and Amateurs the 
above Flowers, which he can supply, of the best quality, at the 
followitig very moderate prices : £ s.d. 
100 RANUNCULUSES, in 100 superfine sorts, named 210 0 
Superfine Mixtures, per 100, from 5s, to 21s. 
100 DOUBLE ANEMONES, in 50 superfine sorts, 
named (New Collection) ahi ent aa shah 
Superfine Mixtures (Double), per 100, 7s. 6d. arid 10s. 6d. 
25 GERANIUMS, in 25 superfine sorts, named ao 8 
Ditto, good varieties, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen, 
25 AURICULAS, in 25 superfine sorts, named 
Ditto, good varieties, 18s, per dozen, 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, for planting in 
Shrubberies, per 100 ... Bes Acs ve es Ae 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, ls. each, or 9s. per dozen. 
PUNCTATUM, each, from 3s, to 10s. 6d. 
ROSEUM, each, from 3s. 6d. to 10s, 6d, 
RUBRUM, true, or SPECIOSUM, each, 
from 3s. 6d. to 15s. 
iy - CRUENTUM, each, from 5s, to 10s. 6d. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF HYBRID SEEDLING LILIES, 
6 sorts, for 18s. 
¥,* The usual discount to the Trade. 


ASS anp BROWN’S GENERAL SPRING 
CATALOGUE, for 1850, of SEEDS AND PLANTS, will 
besupplied-free by post on application. 

In their Catatogue will be found a rich assortment of 
the newest and best articles which can be procured, and 
contains the usual descriptive and useful information, 
both of seeds and plants, provided in their previous 
annual Spring Catalogues. 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS: 

Complete Collections of the best and newest gorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, for large and’ small gardens, at per 
collection, 1l., 2l., and 3t, If any sorts are not required, en- 
larged quantities of others will be sent, 


A Collection may be had of good sorts for a small garden, 
for 10s: 6d: 


SELECT AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 

Free by post, with full instructions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, s. 

100 varieties best and newest Annuals ee oe oe 15 

50 varieties for 83. Gd:, 30 for 5s. 6d., 20'for ats ow & 

20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suite 

for filling: beds oh lawns, 7s..6d.; or 12 do: for ww. 5 

20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals; 7s, 6d.,12 for .. 5 

20 varieties choite Greethouse Perennials, 10s. 6@.,12 for 7 

20 vars. choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s. 6d., 12 5 
30 varieties imported German Stocks a oe oe 

20 ditto ditto, 3s. 6d., 12 for .% oe 2 

SUPERB NEW RANUNCULUSES, 
Free by post, with printed instructions for planting and culture. 
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50 choice new varieties, named .. oe es o> 40s. 0€ 

25 ditto ditto vs ite oe o2 22:6 

50 fine older varieties, named te ors Se, =. 15 0 
100 finest mixed, 10s. ; 100 fine (free by post, 6s ) eo 5 0 


GLADIOLUS, EARLY VARIETIES, 

To flower in the open air from June to August, and should be 
planted without delay. 
12 splendid named, 10s: 6d., or post free, 11s. 6d. 
12 vars, beautiful hybrids, 6s., or post free, 7s. 
Beautiful mixed hybrids, 3s. 6d. per doz., or post free, 4s, 3d. 
GLADIOLUS, LATE VARIETIES, 
To flower in the open ground from August to November. 

Gandavensis, large roots, 9d. each, or 7s. 6d. per dozen; 
Brenchleyensis, each, 5s. ; autumnalis, 1s. 6d. ; formosissimus, 
1s. 6d. ; psittacinus sanguineus, 9d., or 7s. 6d. per dozen; ra- 
mosus, 9d. ; rosa mundi, ls. ; Splendens, extra superb, 3s. 6d. ; 
Queen Victoria, 2s. 6d.; Prince of Wales, superb, 2s. 6d. ; vi- 
tellinus, 2s. 6d. ; speciosus, 2s. 6d. The above are all superior 
varieties, including very superior splendid new. The 12 for 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

GERANIUMS, 12 new vars. of last season, strong .. 42s,0d 
a 12 first-rate older kinds .. os -- 15 0 
v 20 = ditto ditto An ee e. 20° 0 
“s fine older vars., per doz. .. oe Osatos Oo 
= 12 choice fancy varieties .. ee -- 15 0 
CARNATIONS, 12 pair choice show varieties .. eo. 20° 0 
PICOTEES, 12 pair choice show varieties oe ee 20 0 
PINKS, 12 pair choice varieties’ .. fe ee ee 10 0 
ROSES, STANDARDS, 12 splendid varieties .. «- 20 0 
* DWARFS, 12 fine, 9s. ; 12 superior ditto Pecett (ited |) 
ry) 3 12 choice Autumnal vars. .. -- 18 0 
ae CLIMBING, 12 fine varieties Pi os « 9 O 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 100 showy varieties 30 0 
A bs >» 50 ditto a -- 18 0 

39 % », 100 ditto, including new 

and superior sorts 50 0 
‘s ‘i »» 50 ditto ditto 32 0 
HARDY ROCK PLANTS, 25 fine varieties oe e 12 0 
HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, 20 ditto oe ee 12:0 
HOLLY HOCKS, 20 proved fine double vars. .. ee 12 0 
ANTIRRHINUMS, 12 fine vars., 6s. ; 12 superior do... 10 0 
PHLOX, 12 fine vars., 6s, ; 12 superior do. oe oe 9 O 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 50 select and showy vara. .. 50 0 
Re 25 do., 28s, ; 12 do., 15s. ; 12 extra choice 25 0 
RHUBARB, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, each de Ce 
a Myatt’s Linnzus, each oe or ee 1 6 
3 > Victoria, per doz.,9s.; each .«. 1 0 
- Rutford’s Giant and Youell’s Tobolsk, p.doz.5 0 
GOOSEBERRIES, 20 finest prize named vars., 15s.;12do.9 0 
PP fine varieties, named, per doz. o- £ 6 
CURRANTS, finest sorts, per doz. .. es «- 33s.to4 0 
ASPARAGUS, fine Giant, per 100 .. a ee 3 0 


CATALOGUES OF ROOTS free by post, on application, 
comprising our superb new Ranunculuses, Gladioluses, &c. 

G& The Branch Railway being now open to Sudbury, and the 
Eastern Union continued through to Norwich, we shall now deliver 
goods carriage free to London, Norwich, or any station on the line, 
With goods amounting to not less than 40s,, plants or seeds pre- 
sented gratis, 

Post-office orders payable to either ‘BAss and Brown or 
STEPHEN Brown, Remittances requested from unknown cor- 
respoudents, 


Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


HEATING BY 


HOT WATER, 


WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Patentees 
 * and Manufacturers of HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
warrant their Boilers to be the most efficient and economical 
of any yet invented, at prices from 31, to 15l,;. the fire warranted 
to last 15 hours without attention. To be seen in extensive 
operation at their Show Establishment,. King?s-road, Clielsea ; 
and also at most of the’Nobility and Gentlemen’s Seats in the 
country, the London Nutéeries, dc. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER, 


ALSO THE CULTIVATION OF THE CHOICEST PLANTS, 
VINES, FERNS, &e, 


sr 
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J WEEKS anp Coz, King’s-road,. Chelsea, Horricur= 

© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and HoT-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works now in progress, which will attest as to quality 
of materials and workmanship. They have nowerected on their 
Premises, for inspection, a great variety of Hothouses, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, d&c., all heated by HOT 
WATER invarious forms, showing the most improved methods 
of Building, Heating, and Ventilating all Horticultural Erec- 
tions. By means of these houses, they are enabled to grow 
Stove, Greenhouse, Ferns, and other Plants, in such immense 
pumbers, that they are sold at LESS THAN HALF-PRICE. 
Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and everything connected with the 
Nursery and Seed departments; Plans, Estimates, and Cata- 
logues forwarded on application. 

SHEET-GLASS. 
jet. PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, London, have on SALE 30,000 feet of 16-0z, 

SHEET-GLASS, in 100-feet boxes, at 12s. 6d. per box. Sizes 
varying from 6 inches by 3 to 9 inches by 6. Also a large 
quantity of 26 ounce sheet, in panes of 12 inches by 8, at 27s. 
per 100 feet; an allowance on 1000'feet, The above is well 
worthy the attention of Nurserymen, or for shipping. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
Jj AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 


hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash, 
CUT TO’ SIZE. 


N 


SHEET SQUARES, 


16 oz, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. 3. d. 
a1 3k ,, 5 Under ... «» 6by 4,..12 6 

A Ly Me 6 by 4.and under 7 by 5,..16 6 
260 5 8B TE oss ToYS 35 Sby 6...18 6 
32 ea) 8 by 6 % 10 by 8...20 6 


100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d, to 2s. per 
foot, according to size, 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 

6 by 4 and 63 by 4% ... 10s. 6d. | 7 by 5 and 7} by 53 .,, 12s. 0d, 
Bby6é ,,. 83 by 6s ....13 6 |9by7 5,10 byS ..15 0 

SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 

MITCHELU’S MINERAL ANTISEPTIC BLACK PAINT, 
(Sole Agent for same.) 

PATENT GLASS PENS, 

ALABASTER VASES, WAX FLOWERS, &c. 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS FOR WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, 
AND FLOORS. 


}-inch thick ... per foot 1s. 0d, | #-inch ........... > per foot 2s. 6d. 
#-inch er Peinch* .f:ceds. toc, seottaeees 
43-inch 1 6 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
$-inch thick ...... each 0s. 11d. | Grinichirysiss ade vesece each 7s, 7d. 
nots VO pany Eeeremnerenos oe INCH, ssesennkevevetebestes 2 0 
SHEET GLASS TILES AND SLATES. 
16-0z, 21-0z. 26-0z, 32-o0z. 
Tiles made of Sheet Glass... 8d. 10d, 1s. 1s. 4d, 
Slates, 20 inches by 10......... 10d. 1s, ls.4d. 1s. 8d, 


Slates are kept in stock of the usual sizes, and made to any 
dimension and substance. 

GLASS MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each; METAL HAND- 
FRAMES, Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each; Grape 
Glasses ; Cucumber Tubes, ld, per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. 
each; Wasp Traps, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth 
Glasses and Dishes, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass of 
every description. Lamp Shades. LACTOMETERS for trying 
Self-Regis- 


the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d.; 6 tubes, 10s. 
tering Thermometers for Greenhouses. 

Estimates and List of Prices forwarded on application to their 
Warehouse, 116, Bishupsgate-street Without, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


& = = |) a) 
PROPAGATINC&BEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d, per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from { to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. periach. Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway, 
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CULES’ SUPERB DWARF RED CELERY, 
P. AYRES begs to intimate to his friends and 
* the trade, that he possesses the entire stock of this 


splendid CELERY, which can only be had genuine in sealed 
packets bearing his name, 1s. 6d. per packet, post free. The 
trade supplied at half the price of last season. 
Caution.—W, P. A, having heard that one of the wholesale 
Tanaan eeynpricts is piains Coley Celery, considers it right 
é that it can only be had genui i i 
LE oheh pata Cte Spotl agg from him or his agents. 
NEW RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, &c 
. * a 4 
AREY TYSO, Wallingford, Berks, begs to announce 
that He has selected Twenty splendid SEEDLING RAw 
NUNCULUSES, rdised: in 1848 and 1849, with which he ob. 
tained several first prizes, and which he can recommend for ex« 
hibition, Descriptions and prices will be forwarded ina general 
Catalogue for 1849-50 off receipt of two postage stamps. Se. 
lections of 100 named Ranunculuses, 50s. to 51. Mixtures, 8s, 
to 20s. per 100. Double Anemones, 50 sorts, 20s. to 30s, 
Imported German Seeds: Asters, Stocks, Larkspurs,:&¢., 20. 
varieties, per post, 2s. 6d, 
Tyso’s “Treatise on the Ranunculus” can be had ofall’ 
booksellers, price 6d. ; or diréct per post for eight stamps. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &. 


: HETLEY anD CO. are supplying 16-0z, Sheet Glass, 


of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 


|square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cashy 
|A reduction made on 1000 feet: 


Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 


Under 6 by 4 at Id. is £012 6: 


From 6 4 4 wy 5 gy Bde Gye OPIS) 
T yy 5 gy % » 2d. 5 018 9 

8 4, 6 a » 8 'y, dy 5, k 01H 
| AD), iso 8 12 sv Ll >uy 


” ” ” ‘e 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
| 16:02. from'3d. to 33d. per squaré foot, according to sizey 
Qloz. ,, 33d. 5d sf % ¥ 
2602. 44 34d, Thdh y y pe 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and! 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural’ purposes, at 
réduced prices, by the 100 square’ feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to’ any size’ or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass. 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass; 

PATENT PLATE GLASS,—The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article’should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glassin a gentléman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sash is’ required: 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental toj and for the preservation’ 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex= 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty,'re= 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded ons 
nook eh to James Herizy and Coi, 35, Soho-square, 

onudon, 


HSILEY’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

See Article in THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of Saturday}. 
December 8,, 1849. 

‘* Continued experience leaves us no room to'doubt that this’ 
is the best material yet produced, and thatit willin time super= 
sede glass of all other kinds for’ the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . . . ‘* As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit'for any horticultural purpose.” 
‘ . « « The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. HartLEys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS: 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO.,.116, BISHOPSGATE STREET.” 

POLMAISE HEATING, 
LEWIS’S IMPROVED POLMAISE STOVES 

* are delivered to the Railways in London, with Plans for- 
fixing. For a Greenhouse: 20 feet by 12, 61. 10s.; 30 feet by 14,. 
81.10s.; 60 feet by 18, 107.10s. Stoves for Churches, Schools,. 
and Halls, according to size, 

Hothouse Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 
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RAY, ORMSON, anp BROWN, Danvers-street, 
Chelsea; solicit the attention’ of the Nobility, Gentry, and 

Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
every description of Building connected with Horticulture, The 
work done by them at the Right Hon. the Zarl of Kilmorey’s, to» 
which they have had the honour of referring so long, still con- 
tinues to give perfect satisfaction. Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 
to show the work and give any information. , ° 

They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during the: 
past season, for the Worshipful Apothecaries’ Company of Lon- 
don, in their Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Mr. Moore, the® 
Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries, 
They beg also to say the building only is referred to, as the’ 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them. - 

GEay, OnMson, and Brown, have also the honour of referrin 
tomany of the nobility and gentry in the country, and toseve 
of the London Nurseries, 

N.B. Plans and Estimates furnished free. 


Gree HENSON anv CO., 61, Gracechurch-streets 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors: 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 

CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying toe Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 

&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 

secured to any required degree, without tle aid of pipes or flues. 

S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous- 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 

Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 

are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 

those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 

be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 

they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 

Nurseries throughout the kingdom. ’ 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-s'reet, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may be 
obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, 
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NEW DARK FUCHSIA, ‘SIR JOHN FALSTAFF.” 
TURNER intends sending out this approved noble 
C. variety in spring, For price, dvo., see Catalogue, which 
will be ready in January.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 
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‘In our last volume (p. 708) we drew attention to 
the state of some Cametira puants which had died 
in a mysterious way, in the garden of one of our 
correspondents. It will be remembered that the 
stems of these plants were deprived of a ring of their 
bark just below the ground level, and when taken 
up were found to present the appearance shown in 
the annexed cut. For the cause of this we referred 
to the gardener who had had the charge of the 
plants. We entertained no doubt that the ringing 
had been done intentionally. Mr. Duncan, however, 
the very experienced and intelligent gardener at 
Basing Park, in a subsequent Number questioned the 


justice of this view, and suggested that the injury 


might have been owing to low temperature. As 
this is a case of some importance in itself, as well 
as with reference to Mr. Duncan’s suggestion, we 
make no excuse for referring to it once more. 

The wound on the specimen sent us was about 
half an inch wide in one place, and not much more 
than one-eighth in another: the lips approaching 
each other at one point of the circumference. But 
it had originally been from } to ? inch wide, 
the difference in the original and present dimen- 
sions being owing to after-growth. The upper lip 
had grown downwards from d to c, and the lower had 
slightly advanced, as is shown at 6. We conceive 
this to be irreconcileable with injury from frost ; the 
two lips of the wound were originally even, and ap- 
proached each other exactly in the manner which is 
commonly observed when a ring of bark is removed 
awkwardly by a pruning knife. Had frost been the 
cause, the lips of the wound would have been at 
very irregular distances from each other, and rugged 
instead of even. This we look upon as conclusive 
as to the manner in which the wound was not pro- 
duced. It was no doubt caused by some cutting 
instrument. It may be said that a rat or some such 
animal might have gnawed the stems all around; 
but that also is, we think, an inadmissible explanation 
of the appearance in question. Because, had gnaw- 
ing been the cause, there must have been traces of 
teeth upon the wood; but, on the contrary, the 
surface @ was perfectly smooth. Moreover, it (a) 
had unmistakeable marks of the edge of a knife ; so 
that no doubt can remain of the origin of the wound. 
‘The stems had been ringed. 

It is possible that this ringing may have been 
practised in the fair exercise of a gardener’s art, for 
the purpose of throwing the Camellias into flower. 
We. need not say that this isa common operation ; 
it being found that, if the elaborated sap is not 
allowed to disperse itself downwards, it will collect 
in all the parts above the wound, and expend it- 
self in the formation of flower buds. But although 
Wwe must concede this, we think it necessary to add 
that if such was the gardener’s intention he exhi- 
bited a lamentable want of knowledge of his busi- 
ness. He ought to have been aware of several 
things here overlooked. In the first place he should 
have known that in the operation of ringing it is 
indispensibly necessary that the wound should be 
so narrow that the two lips may reunite in the 
course of a few months, so as to re-establish the 
natural communications. Here, on the contrary, 
the wound was so wide that although the upper lip 
had actually advanced downwards nearly half an 
inch in one place, yet the communication had not 
been nearly re-established, 

In the next place the wound should not, on any 
account, have been inflicted on the main stem. The 
operation isapt to cause the eventual death of the limb, 
be the skill employed what it may. To commit 
then so serious a mutilation of the trunk, at the very 
ground level, was to do the most dangerous thing 
_that perverse ingenuity could have suggested; it 
caused the death of the whole tree—as was to have 
been expected. Finally, if for any reason it was 
necessary to perform the operation in the dangerous 
place and manner in question, this, at least should 
have been attended to—to close the wound with 

grafting clay, or some such substance, and to cover 
the whole with damp.Moss, in order to promote the 
tapid formation of the granulations which appear 
under such circumstances, and which replace the 
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jpart removed. Nothing of the kind seems to have 

been thonght of by the gardener, and the conse- 
quence has been the destruction of his master’s 
Camellias. 

The subject being now before us, we may as well 
advert to another point, which this woodcut illus- 
trates. It is an axiom among Vegetable Phy- 
siologists that sap rises in a crude state through the 
stem of a plant, thence is propelled into the leaves, 
where it undergoes certain changes, after which it 
returns to the stem in its altered condition and is 
dispersed downwards over the system, very much 
through the agency of the bark. This sap is com- 
monly called the descending sap. One of the 
proofs of this being true is the well-known fact that 
if a ring of bark is removed, the upper lip is soon 
covered with drops of elaborated fluid, while the 
lower lip remains comparatively dry ; and that new 
growth also takes place at the upper lip where the 
elaborated sap (or organisable matter) collects, in a 
much greater degree than on the lower lip. The 
case now under consideration entirely confirms this 
opinion ; it will be seen by the figure that a great 
growth had taken place from @ toc; but that at b 
the wound was in much the same state as it was 
left in by the knife, All persons who have studied 


vegetable physiology are familiar with such facts. 
Nevertheless we find that Professor ScunerpEen, in 
the following passage of the book we lately reviewed, 
flatly contradicts the statement : 

“ Yet the stock must always exert a greater or less 
influence on the eye or graft, as the sap brought to it 
must pass through the cells of the stock, and become 
changed there. In this case the relations are too com- 
plicated to enable us to offer an explanation. All that 
is known on the subject is detailed in manuals of horti- 
culture. I will mention one case. If a branch of a 
quick-growing plant is grafted upon a very slow- 
growing one, as, for instance, the branch of a Plum 
upon a Sloe-stock, the graft will grow rapidly, but not 
so the stock, which retains its slow-growing character*, 
—-a striking example of the permanency of the specific 
life of the stock, and, as it appears to me, affording a 
fatal argument against the pretended descent of the sap. 
If a descending bark sap existed, the Sloe.stock would 
be naturally covered with annual rings of Plum-wood 
from the graft, and it would grow in proportion to the 
growth of the graft; but this is by no means the case, 
for the new annual rings are formed, not out of a 
descending bark-sap, but out of a cell development of 
the cambium already existing in the stock, and having 
essentially the same characters. The formation of new 
wood of the nature of the graft has always been taken 
for granted, in order to prove the descent of the bark- 
sap ; but we find that this wood does not partake of the 
nature of the graft, and that it must therefore be 
formed independently of any descending juices.” P.535. 

For the moment we want space to reply to this 
speculation, which after all is only an old one ina 
new dress; and we the more willingly defer our 
own remarks, in the hope that some of our talented 
correspondents will say how far they agree with 
Professor Scutempen in his belief that descending 
sap has no existence ! 


Tur cause of the Puszic versus the Grass Deaters 
has found an advocate for the defencein the person 
of a Mr. Barwrin Jones, who, in a letter from 
Kidderminster (?) complains of what he calls libel- 
lous imputations upon the character of respectable 
tradesmen who “are not to be gibbeted because they 


j * Lindley ; A Theory of Horticulture, p, 237, 


honestly state before an arbitrator that they do 
what is known to be the universal practice of the 
trade.” Upon this particular point we will admit 
that we spoke more strongly than we should haye 
done had we been aware of some circumstances that 
have since come to our knowledge. Since our 
article of Dec. 8 was published, we have referred 
to various old tariffs and Acts of Parliament, from 
which we find that the term rough plate was applied 
to unfinished blown plate glass before the time that 
cast plate was made in this country, and that the 
term has continued to be employed among dealers 
in glass, in the same sense, until this day. We ane, 
therefore, bound in fairness to recall any expression 
that the fastidious reader may suppose implied a 
deliberate want of honourable intention in the use 
of that term on the part of Mr. Cuarer and others. 
We acquit them of having done any thing contrary 
to the usage of the trade. 

But while we freely admit thus much, we do not 
the less emphatically condemn the system to which 
custom has given a sort of sanction, the effect of 
which is undoubtedly to impose upon the public, 
whatever the intention of the vendor may be. That 
vicious code of morality, which unfortunately runs 
through so many trades and professions, we trust we 
shall always continue to feel it our public duty to 
expose whenever it interferes with the interests of 
those who look to our columns for protection. 

Disclaiming, then, all intention of applying our 
remarks in a personal sense we proceed to notice 
the very small kernel which Mr. Barwzu Jonzs 
has enclosed within a rather bulky husk. 

We say that it is as great a wrong to the public 
now to sell sheet glass under the name of rough 
plate, as to sell Cape wine under the name of 
Madeira, or base hardware washed with silver under 
the name of plated goods. Our correspondent justi- 
fies the glass dealers in the course they have taken, 
upon two grounds. The first is, that as blown glass 
was invented before cast glass, therefore plate glass 
must have heen in the first instance blown, and con- 
sequently the dealer is clearly authorised to call 
blown glass plate glass. So far as the custom of 
the trade is concerned, we have already conceded 
this point. But the public question is not what 
plate glass once was, but what it nowis. Itis a 
bad apology for selling goods under names that the 
buyer no longer knows them by, to say that some 
time or other, within legal memory, such names 
were borne by them. A man might as well justify 
himself in calling his neighbour a villain, upon 
the plea that in former times the word was in- 
offensive, and merely expressed a particular social 
position. Goods sold in 1849 ought to bear the 
names by which they are known to the public in 
1849, and not what they bore in 1780. In trade 
mysteries buyers cannot be expected to be profi- 
cients, and we suppose that sellers are not over 
anxious that they should become so. 

Mr Barwexz Jones’s second and great point is, 
that because blown glass is known in the trade as 
plate glass, and sold as such, dealers are therefore 
justified in selling rough sheet as rough plate. It 
is of this very practice that we complain. And we 
maintain that the public is unfairly treated by net 
being informed of a custom which continues to exist, 
although great manufacturers profess their ignorance 
ofit. Let usask the glass trade whether they state the 
fact in their “ tariffs,” as their price-lists are called ; 
and, as the lawyers say, 7f not, why not? We have 
now before us four such lists (for 1849) from four great 
houses, which we shall designateas A,B,C,andD, InA 
we have the following kinds of glass offered for sale : 
crown, double crown, patent plate, sheet, and rough 
plate, with some minor qualities which need not be 
quoted. In B, we have polished plate, rough plate, 
horticultural plate cast, &c. In C, the kinds are 
crown, patent plate, sheet, rough plate, polished 
plate, &c. In D are offered horticultural sheet, 
Hartiry’s patent rough plate, crown, sheet, and 
rough plate. Now, in all these cases, and we believe 
in every other case, a clear distinction is made be- 
tween crown or sheet (that is blown) glass, plate 
(or cast), and patent plate (we believe blown) ; and 
plain people, reading such lists, can come to no 
other conclusion than that, in buying plate, they do 
not buy blown glass, except in the case of one kind, 
which is very properly and distinctly indicated by 
the prefix “patent.” Therefore, as ordinary plate 
glass is cast, so must rough plate be in the minds 
of people unlearned in glaziers’ mysteries. If 
two sorts of plate glass are distinguished, the 
rough and the smooth, why not also distinguish two 
sorts of sheet glass, since there are two, the rough 
and the smooth. Why sell rough sheet for rough 
plate, they having no resemblance to each »ther ? 
It is contended that there is no motive for doing so 
no advantage resulting from it to the seller; we are 
not, however, credulous enough to believe that the 
substitution takes place without some very sufficient 
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motive, into which we hope we may not be obliged 
to inquire. We, however, impute no motives : we 
dare say that all is fair and usual ; but we also say 
that such lists have the effect of misleading buyers 
to the most serious extent, as was proved by the in- 
cident that has led to this discussion. If glaziers 
wish to sell rough sheet glass, by all means let them, 
provided they call it by its right name. We hope 
and believe that they will see the propriety of being 
hereafter more explicit ; for they cannot but feel 
that the existing practice leads to consequences 
which honest men must deeply regret, although trade 
interests may for the moment cause them to attempt 
a justification. : 

As to Mr. Barwent Jonzs, and his charging 
malicious intention upon those who venture to put 
the public on their guard against the tricks, or if he 
pleases, the customs, of tradesmen, it is preposterous. 
According to Chief Justice Firz James, “if a man 
speak against the Kino’s supremacy, by any manner 
of means, that speaking is to be understood and 
taken in law as malicious.” We have only to sub- 
stitute the “craft of glass dealers” for “the Kine’s 
supremacy,” and we have this Mr. Barwexn Jonxs 
repeating the notorious old Judge’s outrageous 
dictum. People must be very sore when so small a 
thing makes them frantic. 

Our correspondent is possibly some very young 
man, fresh from school, with his head full of romances, 
and eager to push his hand into the fire like another 
Scmvora. As he grows older, he will, it is to be 
hoped, learn wisdom enough to avoid arguments in 
which it would be no credit to him to be successful. 
In the meanwhile, without waiting till he shall 
arrive at years of discretion, we may congratulate 
the public upon the “mistake” in glazing Win- 
chester gaol ; for it will have effectually prevented 
the recurrence of similar mistakes in glazing con- 
Servatories, unless those who have such work to 
execute should be of opinion that glass is glass, and 
one kind as good as another. If Mr. Jones is some 
elderly gentleman, we can then assure him that we 
have no fault to find with him which does not lie 
against him as one of a class. We dare say he is 
a highly respectable man: but, like other men, he 
naturally enough does that which his predecessors 
have done for years, which our predecessors have 
submitted to, and to which, if some effectual stand 
be not made, our successors must continue to submit, 
as long as glaziers have interests different from those 
of their customers. 


ON THE DEGENERATION AND IMPROVE. 
MENT OF VINE STOOLS. 
By M. BoucHarDAatT. 

Tue Vine is the best plant that can be taken for the 
purposes of studying the modifications which a divided 
individual undergoes in consequence, either of the dif- 
ferent influences to which it is subjected, or of the 
various conditions in which it is placed. Indeed, of all 
the plants which are multiplied by division, the Vine is 
the most common, the most rich in varieties, and the 
most frequently made the subject of experiments, vary- 
ing in different countries and for different varieties. 

The numerous observations collected by the author 
in the work from which this extract is made, are 
arranged in three chapters. In the first the degenera- 
tion of Vine stools abandoned without culture is con- 
sidered ; in the second that of neglected Vines ; and in 
the third, the degeneration, and improvement which 
carefully cultivated Vines can experience, are examined. 

In the first chapter the following facts are stated by 
the author, as the results of his examination: Ist, the 
limit of the degeneration of Vine stools abandoned 
without culture is different for each particular variety ; 
2d, the first effect of abandonment is to change the 
taste of the bunches, the period of their ripening, and 
their size ; 3d, the next is to diminish the size of the 
Grapes composing the bunches ; 4th, the third is to 
lower the amount of useful produce. When Vines thus 
changed are again cultivated, the first modifications are 
soon effaced, but the third is so lasting that the author 
has divided it into several sub-varieties. The loss in 
quantity is often very visible even after 25 years of 
good cultivation, and the Vine has been at several 
times completely invigorated. 5th, the more produc- 
tive the stock, the more it suffers by being abandoned ; 
it either perishes altogether, or the amount of its pro- 
duce is less than that of a much worse stock. 

In the second chapter the author has proved that the 
pineauxz fromentés, which form’ perfectly distinet sub- 
varieties, multiplying by the division of individuals, 
spring from the francs pineau# which correspond to 
them, and that these remarkable modifications of the 
type can be produced spontaneously in Vines, the cul- 
tivation of which has been a long time neglected. 

In the third, and by far the most important chapter in 
the book, the author has opposed facts to the extreme 
opinions of those who maintain, on the one hand, that 
the varieties of Vines remain constant, and that they do 
not produce by division new varieties ; and on the other, 
that Vine stools transplanted from one country to 
another lose their own peculiar characters, and take 
those of the country in which they are newly planted. 

In the first division of the present chapter those 
modifications which depend on the principal exterior 
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agents or conditions of culture, and not on the individual 
plant, such as the influence of soil, manure, exposure, 
and transplantation to a distance, are examined. 

In the second division the accidental conditions de- 
pending on the individual are studied ; it is here that 
the author has discovered the most interesting and im- 
portant causes of the modifications which Vine stools 
undergo. It is proved by observation that varieties 
perfectly new and stable can be obtained, all belonging, 
however, to the group from which they spring, and re- 
sembling, by very marked characters, the individuals 
which gave them birth. As the differences can be 
traced to the quality as well as the quantity of produce, 
their study is very interesting. It is found that on a 
stool can be produced suckers, buds, and internodes, 
having peculiar properties which may be perpetuated 
by the division of the new individual so as to give birth 
to a distinct variety. The author describes a modification 
which gave rise to buds producing fruit differing in 
colour from that usually gathered from the stock. 
White éressots produced suckers which gave Grapes 
variegated with black and white. This acquired variety 
can be multiplied by the division of the branches which 
have acquired new tendencies. 

The author has investigated some remarkable modifi- 
cations in stocks whose young wood was dead, and 
which gave shoots only from old stocks. He there dis- 
covered the origin of those small-berried, unproductive 
varieties, described by him under the names of pineau 
demoisellat noir, pineau demoisellat blanc, &c. 

In the last section, the accidental modifications of 
Vine stocks, giving rise to varieties more and less pro- 
ductive than the original types, are studied. In this 
rapid sketch of M. Bouchardat’s memoir, one example 
only can be given. A stock of the variety of Vine 
called the Jon tresseau, consisting of four limbs fit to 
produce four new stools was planted. Three of the new 
stools were very productive, and in every respect 
similar to that from which they sprung ; the fourth had 
vigorous wood, but every year produced a very small 
quantity of Grapes. This last was planted and multi. 
plied ; the causes of its-degeneration are attempted to 
be explained, and the author then proceeds to show 
how, in the absence of fruit, good varieties can be dis- 
tinguished from the bad. He shows in what way a 
knowledge of these matters can be applied in the esta- 
blishment of a good Vine, and how to judge accurately 
of the value of the seedlings. 

Plants chosen for the purposes of breeding often 
present considerable difficulties in their propagation ; 
two methods are given by which these obstacles can be 
overcome. They consist in the judicious application 
of manures properly chosen, and in a method of planta- 
tion by which cuttings deprived of old wood may be used. 

From the facts contained in the present memoir it is 
clear that the surest and quickest way of bringing our 
Vines to perfection is to observe with the greatest 
possible care those varieties which have been tested by 
long cultivation ; to be always watchful, in order not to 
let slip, without making use of them, those individual 


modifications which appear from time to time on some ; 


branches of our stocks, and which, if properly pro- 
pagated, would give rise to sub-varieties remarkable 
either for their fecundity, early ripening, the little care 
requisite in their cultivation, their power of resist- 
ing cold and moisture, longer duration, better produce, 
or, in short, for some essential quality. 

If this doctrine, which is developed in the present 


| memoir, and supported by well observed facts, attracts 


the attention of Vine growers, the author may hope to 
open to them a field rich in the elements of progress. 
Comptes Rendus. 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Continued from p. 821.) 

Ir has been stated that the country around Elvaston 
consists altogether of table land, and that it is totally 
destitute of diversity of surface. It is not, however, 
devoid of fine views, for on landing on the east wing of 
the castle, there is presented to the eye one of the most 
extensive prospects which almost any country can com- 
mand, and one certainly magnificent of its kind. It is 
termed, and with much propriety, “ the great east-wing 
avenue.” The approach to this avenue is from the 
terrace, which surrounds the castle by a flight of steps 
24 feet wide ; each step is 2 feet in the tread, and only 
rises 34 inches, which is the height of all the steps in 
the several terraces, rendering their ascent or descent 
easy—a point in the formation of terraces which should 
not be disregarded. It is precisely half a mile from the 
steps to the termination of the dress ground, all being 
perfectly level, with a finely kept lawn 150 feet broad, 
extending the whole length unobstructed by any plant 
or other object. Beyond the dress ground, every tree, 
for the distance of five miles, has been removed which 
obstructed the view, extending 10 miles into Notting- 
hamshire. An avenue of this extent leading from the 
castle is terminated only by the hills in the distance. 
On the terrace, right and left of the castle, are Yew 
hedges of great height ; and descending the steps on 
each side are two very fine specimens of Gold Yew, up- 
wards of 13 feet high. One of them was brought here 
from Surrey. about 2 years ago; it does not, however, 
exhibit any evidence of having been removed, for it is 
growing in equal luxuriance with its fellow, which had 
been previously established there. 

As we have already stated, the dress ground extends 
half a mile. Both sides of the avenue alluded to are 
planted precisely alike, and with plants of corresponding 
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height. On each side are arranged circular beds, 
leaving in the centre 150 feet of turf quite clear. These 
beds are edged with common Yew, trimmed about 2 feet 
high ; the centre of each bed is planted with Holly- 
hocks, and around the edges next the Yew are dwarf 
Dahlias. Thus they represent immense green baskets 
full of flowers, and, on account of their extent, the effect 
during autumn is exceedingly grand. The first line of 
plants behind these takes a wavy direction agreeabl 
with the circles, and is composed exclusively of Trish 
Yews from 8 to 10 feet high. The first straight line of 
plants in the rear of them consists of Araucaria imbri- 
cata, alternated with Picea nobilis and Cryptomeria 
japonica; consequently there is twice the number of 
Araucarias as of each of the others, The second row is 
planted with Cedars of Lebanon and Deodars alter- 
nately. The third line with Pinus insignis, Douglas 
Firs, Picea Webbiana, Abies Pinsapo, and Hemlock 
Spruce. These latter alternating with the Pinus in- 
signis, which constitutes the principal feature of this line, 
being alllarge plants. Both sides are, as above, planted 
for the extent of half a mile, the plants being all selected 
specimens. The effect of the whole is magnificent, and 
constitutes one of the grandest features of Elvaston. 

The nerth terrace garden is screened partly by a Yew 
hedge 12 feet high. This garden leads to the lake, and 
is approached from the castle by broad semicircular 
steps, with Box hedges on each side, 3 feet high and 
2 feet wide, cut square. Descending on each side with 
the steps are rows of Irish Juniper, from 8 to 10 feet 
high. This garden is in scroll pattern, profusely orna- 
mented with vases and flower-stands, bounded on the 
other sides by Holly hedges 12 feet high ; a number of 
fine specimens of Irish Juniper are disposed at the termi- 
nation of each scroll, in order to give character to this 
peculiar style. We observed here a fine plant of the 
rare gold-striped Irish Yew 5 feet high, and also a noble 
Juniperus excelsa 15 feet in height, a perfect pillar. 

On the west side of this garden is an entrance which 
leads to the garden of the “Three Sisters,” so named 
from having been laid out under the direction of his 
lordship’s three sisters. It is an old garden, in the 
geometric style, and is chiefly planted with sweet- 
scented plants, such as Honeysuckles, Roses, &c., 
arranged in masses; these afford a supply of cut 
flowers. There are also here some grand specimens 
15 feet high, of Cupressus torulosa, Proceeding west- 
ward from the garden of the Three Sisters we enter a 
labyrinth, also designed by these ladies. It is formed 
of Portugal Laurel hedges, 11 feet high, trimmed 
square, a kind of hedge very suitable for a labyrinth. 

Leaving the labyrinth and the garden of the Three 
Sisters, and proceeding northwards, we enter the Mag- 
nolia Garden, which is divided into beds, having Sweet- 
briar hedges. The Magnolias employed are all de- 
ciduous species or varieties, and every sort which could 
be obtained is to be found here, From the cireum- 
stance of deciduous kinds only being employed, an 
important object is kept in view, viz., the rendering this 
a spot of attraction in spring, the whole of the beds 
being carpeted with Lily of the Valley. They are,. 
therefore, most beautiful just as the Magnolias begin to 
develope their leaves and flowers. R. G. 

(To be continued.) 


M. SCHEVREUL’S ARRANGEMENTS OF 
FLOWERS. 

Tue following arrangements of flowers are given by 
M. Chevreul, for the purpose of illustrating the princi- 
ples before laid down, and of serving as a guide to those 
who wish to carry them into practice. Our readers 
must, however, in referring to these examples, bear in 
mind that the combinations of flowers given below are 
recommended for gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and that, because of the difference of our 
climate and the consequent different periods of flower- 
ing, the identical plants chosen by M. Chevreul will 
have, in some cases, to be replaced by others of the. 
same colour and appearance, in order that all the indi- 
viduals composing any one group may be in flower at 
the same time. 

For the month of Frsruary :—If the winter has not 
been very severe or long, three varieties of Crocus 
make their appearance in this month, viz., the white, 
violet, and yellow. A border of a single line may be 
made with these placed in any one of the five follow- 
ing orders, viz. : 1, yellow, violet, yellow, violet, &e. ; 2, 
yellow,violet, white, yellow, violet, white, &e. ; 3, yellow, 
white, violet, white, yellow, white, violet, &c.; 4, yellow, 
violet, yellow, white, yellow, violet, yellow, white, &c. ; 
and 5, violet, yellow, violet, white, violet, yellow, violet, 
white, &c. They may also be arranged in quincunx 
either in a border or a basket. 

For the month of Marcu:— Winter Aconite may 
be opposed to Snowdrop, or vernal Spring-flake (Leu- 
coium vernum). In some seasons the Christmas Rose 
(black Hellebore) remains in flower in this month, and 
may be surrounded with winter Aconite, Violets, and 
Snowdrops in no particular order. White, rose, and 
blue Hepaticas may be arranged in a border, thus: 
white, blue, white, rose, white, &c. ; or in baskets, thus : 
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For the month of Aprin:—A. Primroses, Oxlips, 
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&c.—Primroses being of several distinct colours, offer 
considerable facilities in their arrangement. A border 
of Primroses in the following order looks well : red, 
white, orange, lilac, yellow, brownish violet, white, red, 
white, orange, &c., repeating the series in the same 
order. Ifacircular or elliptical border be required, 
one composed of Primroses arranged as follows will be 
found agreeable to the eye : white, red, white, orange, or 
orange edged with brown, violet or lilac, yellow, Oxlips 
or Cowslips, violet or bluish lilac, orange or orange 
edged with brown, white, red, white, and so on as 
before. The ‘yellow Oxlips or Cowslips occurring at 
equal distances produce an excellent effect, their 
straight peduncles, covered with yellow flowers, agree- 
ably destroying the flat appearance which would other- 
wise arise from the uniformity in the height of the 
other plants. 

If from the last arrangement the orange flowers be 
taken away, the effect is greatly deteriorated by the 
loss of symmetry. This observation must be borne in 
mind whenever a border forming a closed circle is, 
from its small size, at once taken in by the eye; if this 
be not the case, the first arrangement may be preferred 
to the last. . ere 

B. The large-flowered Arabis, Saxifraga crassifolia, 
the Arabis, Caucasian Doronicum ; then repeat in the 
same order. If the Arabis are left to themselves they 
spread too much relatively to the Saxifrages, and there 
is then too much white. If it is too much trouble to 
keep the Arabis in bounds, the following arrangement 
will be found useful: Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, 
Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, &c. 

C. Doronicum, purple Honesty ; or, Saxifrage, Do- 
‘Yonicum, Arabis, purple Honesty ; or, Saxifrage, Ara- 
bis; then begin again, observing the same order. To 
insure this border looking well, care must be taken that 
the flowers of the Arabis and Doronicum do not spread 
too much relatively to the Saxifrages or the Honestys. 
Again, in the last arrangement, one Honesty may alter- 
mate successively with one Saxifrage, so as to have the 
Honestys between two Doronicums and the Saxifrage 
between two Arabises. 

D. 1, Blue Hyacinth, yellow Narcissus, blue Hya- 
cinth, yellow Narcissus, &c. ; 2, Hyacinths alone, in 
the following order: White, red, white, red, &c.; or 
thus: white, blue, white, red, white, blue, white, red, &e. 
Large baskets of blue Hyacinths alternate well with 
Doronicums; so do large baskets of white Hyacinths 
with Saxifrages, 

E. 1, Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens), 
Rock Alyssum (Alyssum saxatile), Candytuft, Alyssum, 
&e. 2, Candytuft, Virginian Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
virginica), Alyssum, then repeat. 3, Candytuft, Phlox 
verna (purple) or Anemone pavonina (red), or 
Anemone apennina (sky-blue) ; Alyssum, Phlox verna 
or Anemone pavonica, or A. apennina, then begin again 
and repeat in the same order. 

F. Beds of Periwinkle (Vinca minor and major), 
white and blue mingled with white and violet Violets, 
and with Anemone nemorosa, or Isopyrum thalictroides; 
and, if the beds are of any size, with yellow flowers, such 
as Cowslips, Ranunculus Ficaria, &c., produce a good 
effect. 

G. 1, Dwarf Peach trees with double red flowers 
(Amygdalus persica) Kerria japonica, dwarf Peaches, 
Kerria japonica, &c. 2, Dwarf Peaches, yellow Jas- 
mine (Jasminum fruticans), dwarf Peaches, yellow 


« Jasmines, &e. 


H. Tartarian Honeysuckles (Lonicera tatarica), red, 
the white-flowered variety of the same plant, then the 
red again, then the white,and so on. This is, however, 
rather heavy; a Kerria japonica may be interposed 
between two Honeysuckles, red or white, but in conse- 
quence of the great difference in their form they must 
not be so near as to touch each other ; there must be, 
moreover, behind such a line as this other good-looking 
plants. 

I. A Pyrus japonica rising in the form of a bush above 
a bed of Violets produces a good effect, by the contrast 
of its scarlet flowers with the colour of the Violets. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 819.) 
Third species. Rameau Necrosis.—The subtraction 
of caloric produces effects analogous to those of its 
excess. Thus we see the branches of trees, on the 


coming on of sudden frosts, or in the heart of winter, | 


turn black, shrivel up and present the appearance of 
having been burnt by fire. Those branches which from 
the shortness of the autumn or the want of the usual 
heats have not been able to ripen properly, show this 
phenomenon frequently, especially in the case of ill 
nourished and delicate plants. In the spring the stems 
of Tulips and other flowers perish from the same cause. 
It appears to me that it is to this head that should be 
referred that. disease of the Olive called Brusca, upon 
which we have two excellent memoirs, between which. I 
should certainly give the first place to that of Cosimo 
Moschettinit. The constant alternations of heat and cold, 
when bright hot days are followed by cold clear nights, 
Seem to occasion it. The leaves turn brown, dry up 
and fall, leaving the bare tree with all the appearance 
of being burnt. As it is observed that it is always the 
weakest trees that are most liable to the Brusca, I con- 
clude that the best method of preserving them from it is 
good cultivation, judicious treatment, and more espe- 
cially reserve and economy in pruning, a thing so little 
attended to, or I may say almost entirely neglected. 
Fourth species, Necrosis or Bups.—If a spring, 
following a mild winter, is interrupted by hoar frosts or 
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frosts, it becomes very injurious to trees. The young 
buds, at the moment when they are ready to burst, are 
suddenly deprived not only of the heat necessary for 
their development, but also of a portion of that which is 
essential to their vegetable life ; and whilst the rest of 
the branch does not suffer, they are in various degrees 
affected. Thus I have sometimes observed all the 
flower-buds killed, whilst the leaf-buds have not suffered. 
So also in the case of buds which include leaves and 
flowers, the latter will sometimes be found to have been 
killed, whilst the leaves are uninjured. 

Fifth species. Pist1xuary Nrcrosis,—The winter of 
1805 was very mild, and moist beyond measure. Vegeta- 
tion was far advanced in the beginning of March, and 
several trees were already in full flower. At the end of 
that month a cold wind, followed by some hoar frosts, 
stopped their progress. I hastened to examine with 
care the flowers of various plants, which were either 
fully out or ready to burst. It was my fortune to 
observe a phenomenon which I had not happened to 
read of in any writer. Examining the flowers of the 
Cherry, the Apricot, and the Pear, I observed the male 
organs generally perfectly sound. Those attacked 
were flaccid, but preserved their parts to all appearance 
well organised, and the reappearance of the sun 
restored their vigour. But it was very different with 
the pistils. They were all burnt up, as it were, which 
was very evident the moment the sun shone upon them. 
The Pears were in a worse condition than the Apricots. 
This astonished many persons, as it did me at first ; for 
it seemed that the Pear, a natural production of our own 
country, suffered more than the Apricot, imported from 
the hot climate of Asia. Upon carefully investigating 
the matter, I observed that in the Pear the pistil is 
much less protected than in the Peach and Apricot, in 
which the petals form a good screen round the ovary, 
to which the external air has much less ready access. 
The Pear does not enjoy this advantage. This necrosis 
was not confined to the style or stigma, but the whole 
ovary was affected. I examined some unopened buds 
of the Pear, and I found them injured in a similar 
manner, which was not the case with the Peach and 
Apricot. Looking at the trees themselves, I found 
that it was the oldest among them that had suffered the 
most. Finally, after several days, during which I did 
not lose sight of these flowers, I saw the male organs 
remain the usual time in their healthy state, whilst 
there was scarcely a vestige left of the female organ, 
which had fallen off in the form of a blackish powder. 
I must not omit to state that during several successive 
years, the observation of the flowers of herbaceous 
plants which have suffered from hoar frosts has shown 
me that the female organs are much more injured than 
the male. 

Those who love to persist in the strictest analogy be- 
tween the animal and vegetable systems, will find in 
this observation a fresh argument in support of their 
theory, a& it is the general opinion that sterility in 
animals proceeds more frequently from the female than 
from the male. Tome it suffices to observe that the 
above-mentioned circumstance may be due in part to 
that which Linnzeus has observed, namely, that the 
extremity of the pistil is deprived of epiderm. 


NOTES ON SOME NEW VARIETIES OF PEARS. 

From the ‘ Bulletin dela Société d’Horticulture Pratique 

du Rhone; pour 1849.” 

Tuts contains descriptions of many old and new sorts 
presented for exhibition ; and as these descriptions ap- 
pear to have been carefully made, by M. C. Fortuné 
Willermoz, the following extracts will probably be ac- 
ceptable to those interested in the cultivation of Pears. 

Ananas.—Middle-sized, short-pyriform, surface some- 
what uneven ; stalk thick, about half an inch in length, 
oblique; skin smooth, soft, of a golden yellow with 
reddish dots ; flesh pale yellow, very fine, melting, full 
of sugary juice, perfumed. Season, end of September 
and beginning of October. This was also exhibited 
under the name of Bergamotte Cadette. 

Angora. “Syn. Belle Angevine, Faux Bolivar, 
Royal d’Angleterre, Comtesse ou Beauté de Tervueren, 
Grosse de Bruxelles, Duchesse de Berri d’Hiver, Trés 
Grosse de Bruxelles et Lyons.”—[The description ap- 
pears to apply to the Uvedale’s St. Germain. The 
Angora Pear, said to have been brought from the Le- 
vant by Tournefort, has proved to be the Catillae.] 

Belle Epine Dumas. Syn. Epine de Rochoir, Beurré 
Rochoir, erroneously, at Lyons. This must not be con- 
founded with the Epine Dumas, of which the Duc de Bor- 
deaux is a syn.—F ruit very large, pyriform, somewhat 
turbinate ; skin smooth and fine, golden yellow on the 
one side, and of a vermilion colour on the other, dotted 
with reddish brown, russeted about the footstalk ; the 
latter is about an inch in length, bent, implanted ina 
small irregular cavity; eye small, in a shallow evenly- 
formed cavity ; flesh pale citron, very fine, buttery, 
containing a very agreeable sugared juice. Season, 
commencement of October. The tree requires a rich 
substantial soil. 

Bergamotte Edouard ‘Sageret. Syn. Poire Sageret 
No. 2, Poire Edouard.—Fruit middle-size, pyriform ; 
flesh coarse, rather gritty round the core, tender but 
not melting, sweet and perfumed. Season, end of 
August. 

Bergamotie Lucrative (not Beurré Lueratif). Syn. 
Bergamoite Fiévé.—Fruit very large, roundish, flat- 
tened. Classed among those of first-rate quality. 
Ripe in September. 


Bergamotte Sageret. Syn. Poire Sageret, No. 1.— 


| Fruit middle-sized, roundish. Flesh white, very fine, 
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melting, sugary. Ripens in November and December, 
and when grown on a standard will keep even till 
February or March. 

Beurré Goubault. (This must not be confounded 
with Doyenné Goubault.)—Fruit middle-sized, almost 
round ; skin pale green, passing to a yellowish-green, 
sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk slender, about half 
an inch in length. Eye large, open, slightly sunk. 
Flesh fine, half melting and buttery, perfumed, gritty 
near the core. Season, beginning of September. 

Beurré Gris d’ Hiver Nouveau, (Bavay.) Syn. Beurré 
Gris Supérieur, Beurré de Lucon, Beurré Gris d’Hiver 
of Bivort, St. Michael d’Hiver.—Fruit very large, 
oval, flat at the ends. Stalk short, ahout four-tenths 
of an inch in length, thick ; eye small, slightly sunk in 
a small regularly-formed hollow ; skin shining, greenish- 
yellow, tinged with red next the sun. Flesh white, 
firm, juicy, and of a very agreeable flavour; it is 
sometimes a little gritty, when the tree is planted in a 
strong soil. Season, December and January. The 
tree is vigorous and extremely fertile. We think this 
variety ought to be classed among the Doyennés rather 
than among the Beurrés. 

Beurré Lefevre. Syn. Beurré de Mortefontaine.— 
Fruit very large ; colour, a mixture of brown, green, 
and red; but its quality does not correspond with its 
beauty, and it soon becomes mealy. It ripens in 
October. 

Beurré Moiret. Syn. Beurré Moiré.—Fruit large, 
pyramidal, yellowish green, a little tinged with red next 
the sun, and sprinkled with brown dots, Stalk about 
an inch in length, of medium thickness, Eye slightly 
sunk, We have not had an opportunity of examining 
its flesh, but we have been assured that it is of first-rate 
quality. Ripens in the end of September. The tree is 
vigorous and fertile, 

Beurré Quételet.— Fruit middle-sized, broadest 
trausversely. Stalk rather more than half an inch in 
length, thick, fleshy, deep brown, implanted in a shallow 
regular cavity. Eye middle-sized, irregular, placed in 
an evenly formed shallow basin. The flesh is said to be 
melting, buttery, and of first-rate quality, ripening in 
the end of October. 

Beurré St. Louis.—This variety has been introduced 
to Lyons by Prof. Jourdan, a very eminent pomologist. 
It bears considerable resemblance to the Délices d’Har- 
denpont. 

Beurré St. Nicolas.—Fruit large, obtusely pyramidal. 
Stalk thick, fleshy, curved, about eight-tenths of an inch 
in length ; eye very large, placed in a shallow cavity. 
Skin smooth, shining, golden yellow, dotted with brown, 
red next the sun, Flesh pale citron, fine, very melting, 
with abundance of sugary juice agreeably perfumed. 
This beautiful and excellent Pear ripens at the end of 
September. 

Bézi des Vétérans. (Van Mons.)—Fruit, large, tur- 
binate, or oval. Stalk rather more than an inch in 
length, yellow, very slender, oblique. Eye open, in a 
shallow cavity; segments of the calyx erect. Skin 
greenish yellow, with small russet patches, tinged and 
streaked with lightred next thesun. Flesh pale citron, 
tolerably fine, melting, containing abundance of sugary 
juice, very agreeably perfumed. Ripe in October and 
November, and will even keep later. 


Beurré des Charneuses. Syn. Fondante des Char- 
neuses, by corruption Beurré, or Fondante des Carmes, 
—Fruit large, turbinate, rounded at the eye, diminishing 
and slightly bent towards the stalk ; the latter is about 
three quarters of an inch in length, thick, oblique, 
yellow. Skin greenish yellow, sprinkled with numerous 
brown dots. Flesh pale citron, traversed by some small 
greenish filaments, melting, buttery, with abundant 
juice, sweet, and very agreeably perfumed. 


Bonne d’ Ezée, not Bonne des Zees. Syn. Belle et 
Bonne de Zee (d’Albret).—Fruit very handsome, ob< 
long, obtuse. Stalk three-fourths of an inch in length, 
very thick, yellowish brown with grey dots. Eye large, 
placed in a regularly formed wide but shallow depres- 
sion. Skin of a fine yellow colour, relieved with brown 
and green dots. Flesh white, tolerably fine, when cut 
permitting the escape of a very abundant sugary juice. 
[According to M. Jamin it ripens in September. ] 


Catinka. (Esperin.) — Fruit middle-sized or large, 
irregularly oval, turbinate, taperizg towards the stalk, 
which is slender, aninch anda half in length, reddish 
brown, with a small fleshy projection on one side at its 
insertion. Eye regularly formed ; segments of the 
calyx short. Skin light green, changing to greenish 
yellow at the maturity of the fruit, sprinkled with 
numerous small brown dots, and washed with carmine 
red next the sun. Flesh white, tolerably fine, melting, 
and full of rich sugary juice, with a Crassane flavour. 
This handsome and excellent Pear remains for six 
weeks fit for use in November and December. The tree 
is fertile and very vigorous, even on the Quince. 


Colmar d’ Aremberg.— Fruit large, or very large, 
turbinate, flat at the eye, diminishing considerably 
towards the stalk, which is short, thick, oblique, deeply 
inserted in a cavity surrounded with projections. Eye 
very small in comparison with the size of the fruit, 
placed in adeepcavity. Skin green, changing to golden 
yellow at the maturity of the fruit, relieved with nume- 
rous russet specks and some greenish dots. Flesh white, 
tolerably fine, melting, with a very abundant sugary 
juice, delicately and agreeably perfumed. Ripe in 
November and December ; it is necessary to seize the 
moment of its maturity ; if taken too soon it is rather 
sharp, too late it is mealy and dry. One of the fruits 
exhibited was upwards of 15 inches in circumference. || 
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VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

In selecting varieties of Grape Vines, the first point 
to consider is, whether the temperature is to be main- 
tained at a higher degree than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse. If such is to be the case, the higher 
flavoured kinds may be cultivated, but it would be 
useless attempting the growth of these, unless a con- 
siderable amount of artificial heat is applied. Where 
the latter can be secured, the following kinds may be 
planted: Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Cannon Hall Muscat, and Black, White, and Grizzly 
Frontignans. Where little heat can be obtained beyond 
that afforded by the glass covering, then the following 
kinds only should be employed: Black Hamburgh, 
Black Prince, West St. Peter’s (Oldaker’s) Royal 
Muscadine, and Sweetwater. An attempt to cul- 
tivate too many varieties in one house has few 
advantages, and many disadvantages. It is always 
better to select three or four well-known free- 
bearing, good kinds, suitable to the situation and tem- 
perature in which they are to be grown, than to seek 
variety, which is followed by questionable success. The 
latter is, howeyer, an error into which the amateur is 
often incautiously led; for, under such conditions, he 
expects much, even far more than the nature of his 
accommodation can produce, and consequently he fails 
in his efforts. 

The kind of plants which should be selected, and 
which are most suitable, are those which have been raised 
from eyes the previous season. It may be asked why 
such are to be preferred to older Vines, or stronger 
ones propagated by layers. The answer is that plants 
raised from eyes have generally much better roots, the, 
latter being the production of the individual plant, 
unaided, as in the case of the layer, by the mother or 
stool; plants one year from the eyes are better than 
older ones, because the roots are not so much matted 
and crippled, and they admit of being planted to more 
advantage. The best season for planting is the begin- 
ning of {April The operation is generally but 
imperfectly understood. Instead of turning the 
plant out of the pot with the ball entire, as is fre- 
quently practised, and placing it in the soil without dis- 
turbing any portion of it, let the whole of the mould 
be carefully disengaged from the fibres, and then stretch 
the latter out to their full length on the surface of the 
border, not a foot beneath it, as is sometimes done. 
Sprinkle some of the finer soil, about 2 inches thick, 
over the whole, and upon this, place a few inches of 
half-decayed manure, as a covering and protection to 
the roots in drying weather ; when thisis completed, 
give each plant a moderate watering with} water 
at a temperature of 100°; and should it appear ne- 
cessary at any future time to apply water to the 
border, always use it at this temperature. The only 
remaining point in the operation is to fasten each 
Vine securely, in order that it may not get moved at 
the root. 

When Vines are first planted, it is a bad plan to sub- 
ject them immediately to a high temperature ; rather 
allow them to start with the natural season. In most 
instances they will make a shoot sufficient to reach the 
top of an ordinary Vinery the first year. One shoot 
only should be permitted to remain on each Vine, and 
this should not be stopped during its season of growth, 
unless it exceeds the limits assigned to it. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Pine-apples at Trentham. — Your correspondent 
st Mirabile dictu” well deserves the thanks of all Pine 
growers, for the valuable information which he imparts 
tothem. It appears from his last communication that 
Pine-apples of first-rate excellence are grown at 
Trentham ; the question now arises, whether hot-water 
pipes or tanks are best for producing bottom-heat for 
Pines ; a plan of the Pine pit at Trentham, with advice 
on the subject, would no doubt therefore prove accept- 
able to many of your subseribers. A Pine-apple Grower. 

The Viper Question.—It is not, I think, generally 
known that other creatures, besides the viper, have 
been supposed to exercise the faculty of affording a 
temporary refuge for their young, by receiving them 
into their stomachs, and therefore, without feeling com- 
petent to offer any opinion on the subject, I transcribe 
the following sentences from Barrow’s “ Voyage to 
Cochin China,” p. 144, as likely to interest those who 
bear to either side of this perplexed question: “A 
whole shark, near 11 feet in length, was cut up as bait 
for crayfish. Four young sharks were found alive in 
the stomach of this voracious animal; but whether 
they had been devoured by the old one, or had volun- 
tarily fled thither for protection, was a contested point 
among our medical gentlemen, One declared that he 
had more than once seen their own young egorged 
from the stomach of the old ones when taken; and that 
once in particular he had observed a dozen sawfish (a 
species of shark, the Squalus pristis) springing alive 
out of the mother’s mouth, after it had been hoisted out 
of the sea upon the deck of the ship. Doctor Moseley, 
who has written on the subject, and ought to be con- 
sidered as good authority, has observed that the young 
sharks always retreat into the stomach of the old ones 
in time of danger ; an observation, indeed, that was 
made two centuries before his time. Sir Richard 


Hawkins, who sailed on a voyage to South America in 
the year 1593, expressly says that he has frequently 
seen the young sharks go into, and out of, the mouth 
of the dam, and that he has found them in the stomach; 
80 that Linnena ia vrobahlv mistaken in sunnnsin= +h-+ 


cidedly proved that the living principle, in particular 
classes of land animals, is endued with the power of 
resisting the action of the gastric juice ; but the diffi- 
culty of making experiments on the digestive faculties 
of the stomachs of fishes, leaves it undetermined whether. 
the same principle is capable of exerting a greater or less 
degree of power in this class of animals.” The strife 
about the viper might surely be terminated in the new 
reptile house of the Zoological Society, by sending’ spe- 
cimens in the spring to breed in the commodious apart- 
ments there provided. The keepers are practised 
observers of the facts connected with natural history, 
and the authorities would probably lend their sanction, 
to the solution of the difficulty, and so put an end to the 
arguments pro and con, some of which have made one 
suspect that the viper not only itself bites, but occa. 
sionally beeomes the cause of biting in others. D. 

The Polmaise System of Heating at Polmaise.— 
Have you ever seen Tonynemeda’s “Garden of Cu- 
riosities 4” If you have you will remember that the 
translation says, amongst other things which are written 
in the Mallcus Maleficarum, you shall find that the 
commissioners having apprehended certain sorceresses, 
willed one of them to show what she could do, assuring 
her life on condition that from thenceforward she 
should offend no more in the like, whereupon going out 
into the fields in presence of the commissioners and 
many others, she made certain characters and mumbled 
a few words, there rose a vapour which, ascending up- 
ward like a cloud, began to thicken of itself ir the midst of 
the region of the air, gathering and making there a black 
and fearful cloud, which cast out so many thunders and 
lightnings that it seemed something more than earthly. 
There are also garden curiosities of the present day well 
worth recording. We are instructed in certain works 
on gardening that gardeners should have a prophetic 
eye, and, to uee the words of old Elspa, “ These second- 
sighted folks should see things far off, and things to 
come, as clear as I can see my thumb.” Now some of 
those spaemen undertook to tell the fortune of the Pol- 
maise system of heating, and like Sir William Worthy, 
in the “ Gentle Shepherd,” said— 

‘© Weel gin ye hae a bairn 
That ye like weel, and wad his fortune learn ; 
I shall employ the farthest of my skill, 
To spae it faithfully, be *t good or ill.” 
It is well known that many said evil things against it, 
and that it would die in a short space. Whether these 
seers belonged to the school of Merlin or Michael Scot 
I cannot tell ; but one thing is certain—I went to Pol- 
maise lately, and found it still living and working well. 
This system has now undergone an ordeal of about 10 
years’ duration, which may well satisfy the most scep- 
tical opponent it has ever met with, for it has had many 
trials, from the expurgatio simplex and upwards. Mr. 
Gorry, the gardener, in‘ormed me that this season he 
had cut bunches of Grapes which weighed 5 lbs., and I 
measured some berries that were nearly 4 inches in 
circumference ; the foliage of the Vines is still of an 
uncommon size, and the fruit is well coloured. These 
marks will surely not be looked upon as symptoms of a 
low pulse or of approaching dissolution, and we hope 
the enlightening power of scientific knowledge will have 
a beneficial effect upon the minds of those who cultivate 
the vegetable productions of this world, and, like the 
blissful influence of Christianity, put to silence those 
oracles whose characteristics are ambiguity, obscurity, 
and convertibility, and like Milton sing— 
« The oracles are dumb 
No voice or hideous hum 
Rings through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine 
With hollow shriek, the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No mighty trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 
It is stated in the “ Theory of Horticulture,” that the 
maturation of the fruit is dependent upon the action of 
the leaves and roots, and the secretions that it forms 
are principally derived from the former, Consequently 
whatever contributes to the healthy condition of the 
leaves and roots will have a directly beneficial influence 
upon the fruit, and vice versa. Now, will any person 
say, after seeing the production of one of the Vineries 
at Polmaise, that the leaves and roots are not in a 
healthy condition? If the system had been contrary to 
natural laws, symptoms of the violation of these laws 
would have been making their appearance, for we be- 
lieve that when natural laws are broken, punishment in 
some shape or other is the certain consequence. 
P. Mackenzie, West Plean, Stirling. 

Continuous Blooming Roses.— Will “ Crito” have 
the goodness’ to inform a “ Young Hand” what elass, 
or individual Roses, he includes under the head of 
“ continuous bloomers.” The enquirer has a small col- | 
lection of between 200 and 300, consisting of Moss, 
Provence, Gallica, Alba, Hybrid China, Sempervirens, 
Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and Noisette Roses, but 
cannot say that any one of them possesses the very de- 
sirable property of beginning to flower in June, and not 
leaving off till destroyed by frost. Dumfries, Dec. 25. 

To make “ Yoghoort,’ or Turkish Curds.—Boil a 
quart of new milk for several minutes ; then take it 
off the fire, and pour it into a bowl or other vessel, in 
which the yoghoort is to be served up. When the milk 
has cooled sufficiently just to allow of your finger bearing 
the heat, place the bowl in some place where it may not 
be disturbed. Then dissolve about a teaspoonfui of 
leaven of sour dough,* in a couple of dessert spoonfuls 


* Other ingredients are sometimes used instead, such as a 


few spoonfuls of rain-water or bezour, or a twig of Oak-leaves 


of water ; pour this mixture into the milk, and stir the 


whole well. Afterwards wrap the bowl up in flannel.or 
some woollen cloth, to prevent the milk from cooling 
too rapidly, and when it is cold and appears to have 
thickened, take off the cloth, and eever the top of the 
bowl with some calico, or a napkin, of several folds in 
thickness, which must be brought in contact with the 
surface of the curds, to draw off the whey by capillary 
attraction, After the liquid has remained undisturhed 
for 12, 18, or more hours, it will be ready for use. If 
properly made, it should then have the consisteney of 
jelly or blanc mange, so that a piece taken out of the 
bowl should retain the shape of the spoon, Haying 
thus obtained yoghoort, you have only to use a dessert 
spoonful of it instead of sour dough, to curdle the milk ; 
for the yoghoort made with leayen is not agreeable, the 
leaven, indeed, being only used when yoghoort cannot 
be procured, and serving, as it were, to lay a founda- 
tion ; it is therefore well to put by a small quantity of 
yoghoort each time, for next day’s use, The yoghoort 
is a most wholesome, refreshing thing, especially in 
warm weather. It is very pleasant with sugar or 
honey, and is an excellent addition to the breakfast- 
table. A small quantity dissolved in a tumbler of cold 
water is an admirable quencher of thirst. Haying been 
thus loud in the praises of yoghoort, it is but right for 
me to add, that with some persons a taste must be 
acquired for eating it; but after two or three trials, it 
will be relished more each time. Yoghoort is go 
common in this part of Turkey, that one is never at a 
loss to procure any, to curdle milk ; some natives are 
therefore actually ignorant how the first was made, 
probably imagining that at the beginning of the world, 
yoghoort was likewise ereated, A native to whom I 
said that it was scarcely known in England, exclaimed, 
“ What a country ! no yoghoort ! but how can that he 
possible?” H. H. C., Erzeroom, Turkey in Asia, 
Holes of Animals,—Those of which I spoke had 
“ about a handful of erumbly earth at the entrance,” and 
would freely admit the middle finger—rather more than 
that. I only took notice of them in last September and 
October (when I wanted to catch some field mice, aud 
thought they belonged to that animal), but I cannot 
say when they were made, The question, when they 
are most plentiful, rather implies that they would haye 
disappeared in the compass of a year; which, without 
my aid, I do not think they would have done, A. H, 
‘Advice to Masters and Gardeners—Towards the 
close of your last year’s volume, “ Dodman” says, “1 
do not recommend you (gardeners) as soon as you get to 
a place to begin a radical reform.” The following may, 
however, convince him that a radical reform as early as 
possible after taking a situation is in many cages Reges- 
sary. When I first made my appearance here (20 
matter where), I was hastened to a greenhouse, next to 
a Fig-house, then a Peach-house, &e. In passing 
through these, my guide often noticed “How clean 
everything has been left.” I made no reply ; but in- 
deed I thought they had turned a glass house into a pot 
or a tool-shed. I next entered the kitehen-garden, 
where I saw a spade and a fork lying here, and a rake 
and hoe there. I requested to see the tool-house, 
where I found a few implements that had been 
used in the flower-garden in the previous summer, 
in the same dirty manner as when they were used. 
I immediately issued orders that all tools should be 
brought to the shed ; after much diffieulty the majority 
of them were found ; some had strayed away among 
the farm labourers, and these by virtue of long pos- 
session, and a new gardener too, they considered to be 
their own, although they were marked with the garden 
mark, A radical reform was put into action, the tools 
were well cleaned, mended, and put in their places, L 
then gave the foreman directions to see that every tool 
was in its place, and that any man who lefta tool out, 
or put one away dirty, should be fined 3d, After this 
rule had been put into operation, however, the old 
practice could not be forgotten, and in the: first month 
I received, in the shape of fines, 5s. 9d., and in the first 
six months, the fine proceeds amounted to 12s,, to which 
at the end of the year, I added a little more, and offered 
it as a prize for study. Now, however, I seldom get a 
fine in a month : sueh reform had surely been wanting 
here. The next place which I visited after my arrival 
was a plant stove (formerly a Pine stove), in which the 
plants stood 3 feet deep in the pit. Their roots had 
made their way through the pots into the soil beneath, 
where they had well established themselves, A radical 
reform was surely also wanted here ; and it took plaee 
quickly. The plants were lifted out, some ent dowz, 
others repotted, the pit was filled up, new potsof course 
were wanted, and a good supply of broken tiles from the 
pottery. The conservatory was the next place Tentered ; 
here E found a collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants, such as Camellias, Azaleas, Heaths, Epaerises, 
Gesneras, Euphorbias, &e. The person who accompanied 
me considered the house warm, for outside the quiek- 
silver stood at 29° Fahr., while inside it was 65° ; 70° 
were aimed at. My employer said the Camellias had 
not flowered well since the season in which they were 
bought, although they had many bloom-buds on them ; 
and no wonder, the heat alone would have caused the 
buds to fall off. Butthe greatest evil here was that the 
plants had been potted in soil taken from the bottom of 
a pond, without any drainage, or at least only a single 
erock over the hole in the pot. The Camellias had he- 
come unhealthy; the leaves had curled up, some fell 
off, &e. “ Dodman” will, therefore, surely agree with 
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me'that reform! was wanted in this department, for in 
the following season matters would be even worse. I 
oat the'plants’ well in’ in February and put them into a 
gétitle heat; shortly afterwards they appeared to break 
tolerably well, I shook the soil from the roots and re- 
potted them ;' they were then placed in’ a heat varying 
from 65° to 70°, and: by the end» of April they 
had made good shoots, from 6° inches to 8 inches 
The Heat was’ then considerably reduced, 


be in a position'to advisé. Hortulanus. 


Rebiews, 

Episodes of Insect Life: By Acheta Domestica. 
2-Vols.;-8vo;-with umerous coloured plates. Reeve 
and Go., London. 

Or this singular work the first series’ appeared’in 1848, 

the second has just been’ issued ; bothin covers as gay 

as the jewelled creatures whose history they tell. They 
belong to»a/class’ of writings consisting of the’real and 
unreal, the fari¢iful and the’ matter of fact; by means of 
which some suppose’ that natural history may be ren- 
dévéd poptilar’ with the’ careless and-indifferent. We 
subseribe to the opinion that such’ means deserve encou- 
rapeniént ;) arid class’ the volumes’ before’ us amiong the 
e-successful of their kind. 

The ‘author is well! read and well bred. There is 
nothitig’to offehd the prejudices of society nor the good 
taste'of then! of letters, ror the scientific’ prudery of 
professed naturalists: On'the contrary, to a style which 
is very much that of a gentlewoman, is added an amount 
of' knowledge of’ the’habits'of insects which wotild have 
done no discredit to a Curtis or a Westwood. The 
worst that'can be said of the author is, that; his (her ?) 
livélinéss’ hals ‘too’ niuch’ the’aix’ of constraint, and his 
illustrations are now and then more grotesque than is 
desirable. In short; the book isfor the drawing-room 
table;-rather than-for tle study. Its- gay illustrations 
of quetr insects; queér faiities; and queer places, are 
stiré to raise’ a smile if they do not provoke serious 
ctitivisth; and! nay lead persons of active'niinds to en- 
quire’ into’ truths of which Acheta’s’ sketches aré the 
burlesque}: 

The following actount of “ A Love among the Roses,” 
that! is to’ say, of the: Rose-chafer) Cetonia’ aurata, in 
the sécond volume, gives’ as good an example of the 
author’s manher as any extract for which our limited 
space will ‘afford room; 

Young” ladies; atid old, and ladies of a certain age, 
all of you who- have propensities for petting, we can 
recommend to you a pet—a novel sort of favourite. 
We will describe his person and his qualities. In 
figure, he is a'modél of miniature proportion, a match 
for the’ Geritian’ Dwarfs, a rival of General Tom Thumb, 
and a contrast to many of his’pigmy order, frightful in 
big-headedness or bulk of limb. He'is clad in a coat of 
mail; -which' he never doffs ; yet be not alarmed at’ bis 
military array ; for its wearer is as littlé formidable'as 
certain field-marshals, the Marshal of the City, or the 
men in’ armour at the Lord Mayor’s show. Never, 
indeed, was carpet knight more gentle ; and though he 
wears spurs’ (badgé of his order), they were not won in 
fight, nor does he ever plunge them: into ladies’ trains. 
His’ aritiouk—how shall we describe it for lustre; taste, 
and finish? The finest suit that ever issued from the 
workshops of Milan,:rich in the’ most cunning inlay of 
gold or stéel, would prove, if compared with it, a rude, 
unsightly piece of workmanship. On the back of the 
corslet, burnished green) and gold are the prevailing 
hues, while in front, on breast-plate, cuisse, and gauntlet, 
the lustre of the precious metal is predominant, mingled 
with changeable reflections of purplish crimson. But 
deseription fails in doing\justice to an array so brilliant. 
Let'us proceed, therefore, to'its'owner’s’ character and 
habits, which aré in’ all réspects consonant to’ his 
polished exterior, His gentleness has been before 
adverted’ to, and he’ is no’ less distinguished for taste 
and’ delicacy. No gross and greedy appetite defiles his 
form’or nature ; for nothing coarser than honey or the 
golden farina of flowers, moistened by the juice’ of 
frilits; makes up his table of répalement. He’ loves, 
while yet in freedom, to ridé upon a sunbeam; but 
would be content, when once enthralled, to bask only in 
the’sutishine and’ his mistress’s smile—to'rével and. to 
sleep upon a’ bed of roses. What! think you, ladies, of 
this our candidate for your especial notice? In proper 
and ‘euphonious parlance, ‘ Ceioniaaurata’ is the fitting, 
appellation whith he’ bears’; but to you, probably, if 
already known at all, he is more familiar as “a nasty 
beetle!’ Yes, it is thus, doubtless, that, blinded (as 
some are for their live-long day) by the morning mist 
of early prejudice; you’ have’ been led to miscall even 
that beautiful creature, the Rose or Golden Chafer ; 
with’ a multitude of others scarcely less worthy of 
admiring notice,” 

_ Those’ who’ watit’ a’ couple® of amusing, glittering 
volutties for® a drawing-room ornament, or a: féte day 
present, will hardly find two better suited'to the purpose, 


Morning Rambles in the Rose Gardens of Hertford- 
shire. By William Paul. Piper, London. 

A vusrrur and interesting little pamphlet of 32 pages, 
containing descriptions of 1] of the “far-famed Rose 
gardens of Hertfordshire”” The object of these descrip- 
tions is to give “ Rose fanciers” who live at a distance, 
and who’ might therefore be prevented from seeing 
these gardens, an’ opportunity of knowing what they 
contain, and the modes of growth under which different 
varieties of Roses flourish best. We select the follow- 
ing account of Mr. Warter’s garden at Hoddesdon, in 
illustration of the clever way in which Mr. Paul ma- 
naves his subjects : 

«This beautiful garden’ is about a mile from the 
Broxbourn Station on the Eastern Counties Railway, 
and is remarkable for the diversified surface it presents. 
On the lawn, fronting the house, is a row of tree 
Psonies, and fine specimens of the Weeping Elm, the 
Abies’ Deodara, Daphne pontica, Fern-leaved Beech, 
and other ornamental trees: On the upper end of the 
lawn is a raised terrace of considerable length, from 
which a fine view of this part of the garden is'obtained ; 
the Essex’ hills, embracing part’ of Nazing) Common, 
affording an agreeable prospect: in the opposite direc- 
tion. A shadéd walk descends, “slowly winding” to a 
canal, over which a rustic bridge is thrown; the scene 
enlivened by an excellent imitation of rocks formed of 
brick and cement, thrown with careless hand in the bed 
of the’stream: Near this spot is a rustic building, which 
perfectly realises the idea of— 

, “ The calm retreat, the silent shade ;” 

and: an agreeable encounter on’ a summer’s day is a 
retreat so pleasantly shaded, suggesting, in addition to 
the ordinary enjoyments of gardening, ideas of coolness 
and repose. But our path lay onward, and we pursued 
it till we entered the Dahlia-garden, where we were 
confrontedby a Gothic arch in’ruins, covered with Ivy, 
and. in judicious connection therewith were antique 
windows apparently dilapidated by the hand of time. 
On the side of this garden,adjoining the lawn, was a 
border of Roses, five plants deep, formed’ of standards 
and dwarf-standards. It contained the usual popular 
sorts. Among the new ones were Moss Laneii and 
Géant des’ Batailles,; whose: brilliant tints recalled the 
description of Lovelace : 

“* Vermilion ball that’s given 


From lip to lip in heaven ; 
Love’s couch’s coverlid.” 


«In the centre of this garden’ is a column of Roses ; 
several plants, principally Sempervirens, being planted 
at ‘a little distance from each other, and then united 
into one mass. ‘The effect of this column was decidedly 
good, and it is worthy of imitation, There was also a 
plant of Leopoldine d’Orleans standing alone, trained as 
a weeper, the finest specimen of such we’ had ever seen, 
and a splendid Félicité perpetuelle but little inferior. 
We also noticed the single Ayrshire trailing over and 
around a large Oak, whose trunk it completely encircled 
and enlivened with its foliage and blossoms, and this 
was no mean feature in thescene. Here we paused for 
a moment to admire fine specimens of the Paulovnia 
imperialis and Bignonia catalpa, when our ears were 
greeted by the murmuring of a distant waterfall. And 
agreeable indeed it was. Nay, more; sweeter far just 
then than the sounds of the sweetest music, calling up 
in imagination all that seemed required to amplify and 
complete the harmony of the scene—associating the 
freshness of the streamlet with the fragrance of 
the flowers. We turned our steps thitherward, 
for it was not far, and found it to proceed from a 
neighbouring brook, by the side of which was a 
rustic seat, covered with Ivy, Honeysuckles, and 
evergreen Roses. It was néither costly nor grand ; 
but it was natural, and fancy applied to it Spenser’s 
description of— 

Wy an arbour green dispread, 

Framed of wanton ivy flowering fair, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spread, 

His prickling arms entrailed with Roses red, 

Which dainty odours round about them threw.” 
This was indeed ’a delightful spot; but we dared not 
linger, A few steps more, and we found ourselves in 
the Rose-garden. The soil, although naturally loamy, 
was thought not sufficiently good, and the beds were 
originally filled with prepared soil. In the centre of 
the garden is a Rose temple, The ground on which it 
stands consists of four beds of equal size, segments of a 
circle, the soil being raised, to form a’ mound, about 
4 feet high. Twelve Gothic arches, the standards of 
which are of iron, 7 feet 3 inches high and 6 feet 
3 inches apart, describe the outside of the circle. From 
these rise several rods, which meet at the top, and are 
united to a rod rising from the centre to form a dome. 
Two walks pass transversely through the centre of this 
temple, thus leaving’ four arches for ingress’ or egress. 
A séat surrounds the central support. Among'the climb- 
ing Roses which covered the framework we observed— 
Macartney: Maria Leonida, creamy. white — Hybrid 
Chinese: Fulgens, crimson ; Bennus, light carniine ; 
Sempervirens ; Leopoldine d’Orleans, white tipped with 
lake ; Princess Louise, creamy white—Woisette: La 
Biche, white, flesh centre—Multiflora ;: Laura Davoust, 
white to pink—Ayrshire: Ruga, flesh colour. In the 
same beds with the climbing Roses were interspersed 
various dwarf hardy kinds on their own roots, to fill up 
the ground. Various beds surrounded’ the’ temple, 
which were planted with standard Autuninal Roses, of 
which the following were the most striking’: Bourbons: 
Cardinal Fesch, cherry crimson ; Gloire de Rosoméne, 
crimson scarlet; Le Grénadier, rosy purple: Phoenix, 
purplish crimson ; and Bouquet de Flore, light carmiue 
—Chinese: Gouvion St, Cyr, pink, and Eugene Beau- 


harnais, amaranth—7ea-scented : Belle Allemande, pink 
tinged with fawn; Niphetos, pale lemon ; Eliza Sauvage, 
cream and orange ;and Bougére, deep salmon. There are 
three rustic figures mounted on pedestalsintroduced round 
the exterior with good effect. Beyond these is planted a 
hedge of dwarf Scotch Roses; over which we caught a 
glimpse of the lawn studded with various ornamental 
trees’ and plants: We wished to take a look at the 
Pinetum, where the speciniens, though young are in 
teresting ; but time, alas! forbade. The bath garden, 
too, was beforé us, and, though not remarkable for the 
rarity of its plants, through this we must necessarily 
pass. In front of the bath is a prettily-designed 
fountain, playing cheerfully enough, and from which a 
straight walk, with a border on either side, leads to a 
magnificent cut-leaved Alder, whose branches are 
upheld with arches covered with climbing Roses, 
Following thé bank of the canal, we pass before a figure 
of Neptune réclining on a rock rising from the waves, 
with a fountain playing over and around it. The island 
is’ planted with Weeping Ash, Weeping Willows, and 
Laburnums at its edge, while Scarlet Thorns and Tulip 
trees occupy the ceritre. Onthis side the canal is a lawn 
sloping to the water, with a row of free-flowering showy 
standard Rosés in front. The next object of attraction 
is a span-roofed house, built expressly for the cultiva- 
tion of Orchidaceous plants, several fine specimens’ of 
which weré in bloom. The skill with which these plants 
aré cultivated néeds no comment at our hands: the 
prizes obtained at the principal flower-shows sufficiently 
attest the fact. In the upper garden the natural soil is 
gravel ; consequently the flower-beds' are filled with 
prépared soil. Thelawn is decorated with flower-beds, 
among which'single specimens of standard Roses are 
intérspersed. We noted the following as the’ best: 
Boursault : Elegans, rosy crimson — Hybrid Bourbon: 
Coupe d’Hébé, pink ; Las Casas, rosy pink—Bourbon : 
Queen, rose and buff; Madame Desprez, rosy lilac ; 
and Cardinal Fesch, cherry crimson. The natural soil 
of this garden is gravel: consequently the flower-beds 
are filled with prepared soil. A plant of the Cloth of 
Gold, which had occupied a south wall for three years, 
had never flowered. By the side of it grew the single 
Macartney, which flowered freely, and elicited general 
praise. A line of arches covered with Roses and 
Honeysuckles crosses thé lawn, and produces a very 
pleasing effect. Maria Leonida (Macartney) and Leo- 
poldine d’Orleans (Sempervirens) were trained over a 
seat, the branches drooping naturally from above with 
a careless grace, which art might in vain try to imitate. 
A small bed of the crimson Chinese Rose “ Fabvier,” 
its brilliant flowers glowing in the sun, was the last 
object to rivet the attention.—At the end of this garden, 
adjoining the dwelling-house, is a conservatory, well 
stocked with flowering plants: there is also an Orange 
house, containing some fine specimens of Oranges and 
Camellias.” 


Miscellaneous. 

The late Mr. W. Loddiges.—We regret to announce 
the decease, on the 28th ult., of Mr. William Loddiges, 
after an illness of three weeks, This gentleman has 
long been known as one of the most persevering culti- 
vators of his'age, and a genuine lover of plants for their 
own sake. With him has gone the last of the old firm 
of Conrad Loddiges and Sons. The business now rests 
in the hands of, and will we believe be carried on by, his 
nephew Mr, Conrad Loddiges. 

Artificial Fecundation of Fish’s Spawn.—As bearing 
upon-a recent communication of M. de Quatrefages on 
the artificial fecundation of fish’s spawn, M. Haxo 
says that for several years past, two inhabitants of 
Vosges, without being aware either of the previous 
publications of M. de Golstein, or of the principles 
announced by M. Quatrefages, have put the recom- 
mendations of this gentleman into practice, and have 
obtained results which have completely decided the 
question. M. Haxo states that since 1844, a medal has 
been awarded, by the Société d’ Emulation -of Vosges, 
to M. Géhin and Remi, Labresse fishermen, for having 
artificially hatched trout’s eggs. It appears that the 
fishermen having for some time endeavoured to pre- 
vent the destruction of the fry of the trout in the 
streams and rivers of Vosges, and having often seen the 
female when about to spawn (which happens in Novem- 
ber), rub her belly gently on a bed of sand, and thus 
force the eggs out, which she then leaves on the sand 
at the edge of,the streams ; concluded that if they could 
catch the females (and they are not very timid in the 
spawning season), force the spawn from them artificially, 
and then place the eggs in a safe place, after, having 
fecundated them by forcing the milt from the male in 
the same way, the eggs would be sure to be hatched 5 
the chances of their destruction being entirely removed. 
They tried what they could do; having caught some 
females in a proper state, the fishermen forced out the 
eggs by gently rubbing the fish’s belly with their hand, 
then’ placed the'eggs in a pan of clear fresh water, at 
the bottom of which was-a’layer of fine sand. They 
then obtained the milt from the males by a similar pro- 
cess; the milt was’ placed in the same pan, when the 
water became slightly turbid, a sign that the eggs were 
fecundated, The pan (which was an iron vessel pierced 
with small holes), was then put.in a stream of running 
water, and in the following March the eggs were hatehed 
and the pan was full of little fish. This experiment was 
several'times repeated before the society. MM. Géhin 
and Remi next tried their experiments on a large scale, 
and!endeavouréd to’replenish the streams and rivers of 
Vosges and its neighbourhood ; and such has been their 
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success, that at present they can offer to the amateur 
5 or 6,000,000 trout from one to three years old, which 
they have reared in a piece of water belonging to them- 
selves; the present year will no doubt add many 
hundreds of thousands to the already enormous number 
of their fish. We may as well add that at the end of 
the second year, a small trout weighs 43 ounces (125 
grammes), and at the end of the third year it weighs 
about 9 ozs. (250 grammes). It is more particularly at 
these two ages that the fry (élevins) are sold by the two 
fishermen. Comptes Rendus, No. 11, 1849. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

Protection from frost demands attention in every 
department at this season of the year, and particularly 
in regard to pits and frames. These usually contain 
some of the most useful plants for both in-door and out- 
door decoration, as well as the choicer and more tender 
kinds of vegetables, either for present use, or in a pro- 
gressive state for removing to the open ground ata 
more advanced period of the year. In protecting these 
useful structures effectually and economically, it is of 
the first importance to keep them, and everything about 
them, as dry as possible. This points out the superiority 
of wooden shutters over mats or any other textile 
manufacture which is not impervious to moisture. 
Another advantage is in their not lying too close to the 
glass, as a cavity is thus secured, which, in conjunction 
with the non-conductive properties of the wood, tends to 
prevent the escape of heat. To this we may add that 
they are more easily put on or removed, and prevent 
the breakage of glass, which is scarcely avoidable in 
handling frozen mats with cold fingers. We are aware 
they are more expensive in the first outlay, but their 
durability, in conjunction with the advantages here 
enumerated, are sufficient to silence any objection upon 
that: head. Where mats are used, they should be 
hung or spread in the most convenient place for drying 
them during the day, as they are by this attention 
rendered much more serviceable in excluding frost. 
During very severe weather it is a common practice to 
place a layer of hay or straw between the mats and the 
glass ; it is however very objectionable on account of 
the litter and untidyness which it unavoidably creates. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Even thus early in the season, there are many plants 
which may be potted with advantage. Amongst these 
we may instance some varieties of Heaths which have 
flowered during the last three months, and are now 
about to commence their new growth ; and it will be 
better that they have previously a new supply of soil. 
Attention should now be paid to securing a stock of dif- 
ferent kinds of soils for spring and summer use. These 
are much better if collected in frosty weather, as many 
obnoxious insects are at that time buried deep in the 
earth, and the eggs and larvee in that part of the soil 
within the influence of the frost are destroyed ; for 
these reasons such only should be selected. A good 
stock of Orchid baskets should now be made, that there 
may be no delay at the time of shifting. In this matter, 
every grower will please his own fancy ; but no kind 
gives more general satisfaction than the hemispherical 
wire basket. They should be made of copper wire, 
which requires no painting. Water at this season 
should be applied with the nicest discrimination, taking 
care to avoid two very common faults; one of which is 
in applying it before a plant actually requires it, and the 
other is, supplying it too sparingly when really needed. 
The rule should be to ascertain that a plant is in a fit 
state to receive water, and then to give enough to 
moisten every part of the soil. Caution in the use of 
fire heat during frosty weather is equally necessary; a 
high night temperature is, above all things, to be 
avoided. Stovesshould range from 50° to 55° at night ; 
intermediate houses, 40° to 50° ; Geraniums and soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants, 38° to 43°; New Holland 
house, the same ; Heath house, 32° to 38°. The day 
temperature should range from 5° to 15° higher, 
according to the amount of light. The practised eye 
will readily detect many little alterations which are 
required, such as removing to the warmer end of each 
house such plants as are a little more delicate in con- 
Stitution than their neighbours, or which from various 
causes require a more favourable situation. Con- 
SERVATORY.—As soon as any of the flowering plants 
become shabby in appearance, they should be removed 
out of the way, to make room for others which are 
coming into flower. And in arranging these, let the 
situation of each be suited as much as possible to the 
nature of the plant; some kinds prefer a shady situa- 
tion, and vice versd. With regard to temperature, also, 
some require to be placed in the warmest parts of the 
conservatory, while others will be satisfied with a simple 
protection from frost. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pinery.—Fruiting pits 55° to 60° by night, 65° to 
75% (or 85° by sita heat) during the day : bottom-heat 
80°. Admit as much fresh air as possible, moderating 
the quantity when the wind is very keen. The day 
temperature, and the moisture, should be regulated by 
the clearness of the weather and the amount of air 
which can be admitted. Do not on any account allow 
the moisture to be in such abundance as to condense 
and run into the plants. Crownless and deformed fruit 
are the result of moisture being allowed to accumulate 
in the hearts of the plants at the time the fruit is 


three weeks, and a portion of those whose roots have 
made the greatest progress should be repotted. _ Vinr- 
RIES.—In starting these, after washing the Vines and 
glass, the woodwork, and everything else about the 
house, should be painted if necessary. If the outside 
border is not already secured, this should be done before 
the Vines are started. Unless the roots extend into 
the interior of the house, the border should be covered 
with 18 inches of fermenting material, such as stable 
litter and leaves, to produce a gentle warmth in the 
soil before the inner temperature is raised higher than 
50°. Before the litter is laid on, all loose or exhausted 
soil should be scraped off the border as far as the roots, 
and replaced by a top-dressing of charred turf, crushed 
bones, charcoal, and fresh horse droppings. The inside 
border should also have the exhausted soil removed, 
and top-dressed with a similar mixture. Commence 
with a gentle heat of from 45° to 50° night tempera. 
ture, and from 50° to 60° by day. The amount of 
moisture should be moderate at first, and increased 
gradually as the plants advance in growth, Syringe 
freely in fine weather. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Half hardy plants in pits and frames should have all 
the air which the weather will allow. Of plants of this 
description when kept in turf pits, and protected from 
frost by means of straw, leaves, mats, or other similar 
contrivances, it is often necessary, in protracted frosty 
weather, to keep them covered for days and even weeks, 
When this occurs, take advantage of the first opening 
in the weather to admit daylight at least: this should 
be done cautiously at first, by turning the mats down at 
the back. It is worth while to run a 2-inch hot-water 
pipe through any pits or frames which are constructed 
in a substantial manner, if they lie contiguous to any of 
the houses which are so heated. The first expense is 
not great, and the benefits of the plan will be found an 
ample recompense, as it does away with the expense of 
mats or shutters, economises labour, and secures to the 
plants the advantage of daylight in the severest 
weather. Wherever this system is already adopted, 
care should be taken to prevent the heat from becom- 
ing too great by regulating the stop taps according to 
the state of the weather, and by tilting the lights at the 
back during the day. Take advantage of fine weather 
to remove all dead or decaying leaves and plants, lest 
they should contaminate their neighbours. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Nothing is so conducive to success. in the cultivation 
of these favourites of the amateur than proper soil 
and composts ; they are, in fact, “the sinews of the 
war,” and the frosty weather is the proper time to 
attend to them. When little else can be done, the 
heaps should be turned. Perhaps the best plan is to 
remove the hard and frozen crust from each, allowing 
the surface to remain exposed ; the succeeding morning 
adopt the same plan, till all has been frozen through. 
Cow manure should be gathered, which may easily be 
done when frozen, and laid in heaps ; and if the ama- 
teur has it not of his own, it will be advisable to buy a 
ton or two of some farmer. Willow dust should be 
highly prized and sought after by those who cultivate 
Auriculas, and at this season of the year, there are 
many poor men who would gladly collect it at 2s. 6d. 
per sack. Decayed leaves, or an inch or two of the 
surface soil from plantations, or hedge bottoms, are in- 
valuable, and a cart load of river sand will be indis- 
pensable. Night-soil should not be forgotten. Blood 
and the sweepings of the slaughter-house are powerful 
fertilisers, but should be used with great caution. Now 
the new year has dawned upon us, we may begin to 
make preparations, and though all florist flowers are, 
comparatively speaking, in a state of rest, yet each 
succeeding week will, in either one or the other, cause 
symptoms of excitability to appear ; for instance, 
Tulips will soon peep ; when they do, a handful of river 
sand, placed as a small cone over them, will be service- 
able. We tried pit-sand some years ago with not very 
good success, the foliage having been much cankered 
from some impurity contained in it. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

If Apricots are not already covered, it should be done 
as soon as possible, for their flower buds are injured by 
frozen sleet much sooner than is generally believed; 
this was abundantly evidenced last year, by the 
blackened anthers which might be found after severe 
frost in the buds which ,were scarcely yet unfolding 
themselves. A recurrence of such a season as the last 
would be unfortunate, and as it is quite possible, every 
available means should be adopted to ward off the effects 
of cold and wet, As Apricots are more tender than 
Peaches or Nectarines, it is my practice to train them 
first and to cover them immediately after that operation 
is completed. We use Spruce or Yew branches, placed 
very thinly amongst the shoots, and over these a canvas 
screen, which is readily rolled up or let down by means 
of lines passing over pulleys fixed in the face of a 6-inch 
projecting wooden coping. The object of using the 
Spruce and Yew branches is to prevent the injurious 
effects of a cold current of wind, which often sweeps 
along between the wall and the canvas; one of the 
greatest advantages arising from the use of the latter 
is in keeping the trees dry. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Forcing VEGETABLES.—FRENcH Beans: Where the 
old-fashioned method of forcing these in pots is still 
pursued, very good soil should be used for the purpose, 
and where the plants are up they should be carefully 
supplied with water. But by far the most economical 


coming up. Where the pot system is practised, the | method is to grow them in a bed of soil, ina pit which 


plants in all stages should be examined once in two or | has the advantage of being heated at pleasure, both top 
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and bottom, by means of hot-water pipes. The best 
plan of proceeding is to fill the frame to within 12 ins’ 
of the glass with fermenting materials, and upon this to 
lay 9 inches of rich loamy soil. The seeds should be 
sown in drills longitudinally, for as the surface of the 
soil will be upon the same incline as the glass, the plants 
will not shade one another so much as if planted in 
rows, As the plants increase in size the fermenting 


material will gradually sink, and when the heat thereof. 


begins to decline it will be sustained by means of the 
hot-water pipes.—A_ sowing of Lettuces and Radishes 
should be made on a warm open border facing the 
south, and covered with a little dry Fern, which should 
be drawn off with a wooden-headed rake during the day 
in fine weather. A sowing of Parsley should be made 
under a south wall, where it can be easily protected. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Jan, 8, 1650, 
as observed at the Horticultural Gardens, Chiewiek. 


Moon’s|| Baszomuren. TuzRMomETEs. 
Dec. Age. Wind, || Rain. 
and Jan, Max. | Min. ||Max., Min. Mean 
psoreveeLsapee| eae ae aoe aes ees 
Friday.. 25 13 29,552 | 29.340 27 16 | 215 N. 00 
Satur... 29 io) 29.641 | 29.548 26 26 | 31.0 NW. 02 
Sunday . 30 15 30.219 | 29.952 38 28 | 33.0 N.E. 00 
Monday 3{ 16 30.422 | 30.302 38 17 | 27.5 NW. 00 
Tues. .. 1 17 30.271 | 30.213 35 19 | 27.6 w. 00 
Wed. .. 2 18 80.223 | 30.221 39 27 | 33.0 NW. 00 
Thurs. 3) «(19 30.201 | 29.996 44 36 | 41.0 N.W. 02 
pa ee | eens [eee — 
Average,... 80.061 | 29.939 |] 36.7 | 24.4 | 30.5 0.04 


Dec. 28—Drifting snow; clear and frosty. 
—  29—Sharp frost; partially overcast; cloudy; clear and frosty. 
—  30—Clear; cloudy at night, 
—  381—Cloudy; fine; overcast ; sharp frost. 
Jan. 1—Sharp frost; fine; cloudy; clear and frosty. 
- 2—Hazy; fine; hazy at night. 
_ 3—Foggy ; hazy; drizzly; hazy. 
Mean temperature of the week, 64 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Jan. 12, 1850. 


2 a J Prevailing Winds, 

sm. | $e | Bee | ga | teat [ree | Permtne e 
ane | oe | SEB 1 SS | which it | Quantity) joi) lai) lel. ip 
ne £3e | AE | Rained, | of Bain. 2d oo 

Sunday 6| 41.0 | 30.3 } 35.6 9 0.33 in, | 2| 6| 2| 2 al 7] 2|— 
Mon, 7} 40.5 29.7 35.1 7 0.31 1} 8] 4| 2/2) 4/5) 3 
Tues 8} 28.2 30.5 34.4 6 0.26 3} 2) 7) 3i\—| 7) 1] 1 
Wed. 9) 393 31.7 35.5 7 0.20 1) 5} 3) 3) 3) 5) 3) 1 
Thurs. 10} 40.7 29.8 35.3 10 0.40 1} 5| 3] 4) 4] 3) 2) 2 
Friday Ji} 40.3 30.4 35.4 13 0.83 3) 4),3)—] 5) 6] 1] 2 
Satur. 12{ 40.9 | 30.0 | 354] 31 0.76 2| 4! 2 2) 6} 6) 2] 1 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 6th 
and 7th, 1345—therm, 54 deg.; and the lowest on the 7th and 8th, 1841 


—therm. 6 deg. 
——— 
Montuiy DeprH or RAIN, in inches and hundred parts of an 
inch, which fell at Chiswick in the years 1841 till 1849, 
inclusive. 


1841. | 1842. | 1843, |1844. |1845. |1846. |1847°|1848.|/1849, 


In. In. In. | In. | In, | In, | In. | In, | In. 
Jan. ..| 2.60 | 1.06 | 1,83 | 2.25] 2.97] 2.85) 1.81] 1.16} 1.73 
Feb, ..| 0.76 | 1.32 | 2.85 | 2.27] 0.93) 1.47} 0.94| 3.12] 2.52 
March 1.32 | 1.81 | 0.47 | 2.44] 1.25] 1.09| 0.41] 3.05) 0.85 
April ..} 1.58 | 0.15 | 1.62 | 0.33| 0.95) 3,93) 0.92) 3.06} 2,21 
May ..| 2.16 | 1.73 | 5.26 | 0.25] 2.89] 1.35) 1.59) 0,28] 3,53 
June ..| 2.45 | 1.58 | 1.62 | 0.97] 1.36] 0.80) 1.31) 3.20] 0.31 
July ..| 3.56 | 1.52 | 1.67 | 2.10] 2.31] 1,78) 0.79) 2.21] 2.82 
August | 2.69 | 2.81 | 3.28 | 1.84] 2.79} 4.50} 1.50) 4.70) 1.60 
Sept. ..| 3.71 | 3.39 | 0.98 | 1.31} 1.77] 1.76) 1.66) 2.20] 2,49 
Oct. ...| 4.61 | 1.71 | 4.19 | 4.13] 1.39] 5,54] 1.75) 2.93) 2.18 
Nov. ..| 3.41 | 4.47 | 2.13 | 3.06} 2.11] 1,43) 2 26) 0.90) 1.32 
Dec. ..| 2.12 | 0.76 | 0.58 | 0.89] 2.61) 1.21] 1.81] 2.03) 1,28 


Annual 
amount |30.97 |22.81 |25.48 | 21.34/23. 33/27. 71/16. 25/28.84 |22.84 


1847 was drier than any year in the present century. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

*,* Several correspondents unavoidably remain unanswered, in 
consequence of the temporary absence of the editor. 

AsPLENIUM FONTANUM: W X YZ. It would thrive ina Wardian 
case ; but in planting, it should be elevated between two or 
more rough fragments of porous stone, so that it may not 
beliable to have stagnant water about its roots, 

Booxs: HB. The Supplement to Loudon’s ‘‘ Hortus Britan, 
nicus” may be had of all booksellers, 

CameELLiAs: An old double white. They will be safe in your con- 
servatory, however dilapidated it may be—provided they are 
not exposed to the sun in case of being frozen, It is not the 
cold that hurts them, so much as a rapid thaw. We do not, 
however, guarantee them against any amouut of cold. They 
live near London in the open air under a north wail without 
protection ; and they bore the frost of 1837-38 in cold pits, 
with only 4-inch walls, We should risk it. 

Graves: E HD. The Josling’s St, Alban’s Grape is now known 
to be the Chasselas Musqué, one of the best sorts for a 
Vinery ; but itis apt to crack, You will find a full account 
of it at p. 631, 1849. 

Insects: Rev. E TD, The small larve found at the decayed 
stool of a lilac are those of some species of Tipulide allied to 
Leia. VW. 

Names oF Fruits: 7 S A. 1, Beauty of Kent; 2, Wyken 
Pippin ; 3, probably King of the Pippins; 6, Lamb Abbey 
Pearmain ; 9, Cockle Pippin; 11, Alexander ? 12, Downton 
Pear.\||—W B H. The Apple is handsome and, doubtless, ex- 
cellent for kitchen use ; but its name has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained.|| 

Names oF Piants: WT. We do not recognise it. The bit 
you have sent looks like a fragment of Gelsemium semper- 
virens—but it is not it. When your plant is larger perhaps 
you will send a good specimen, and say from what part of 
‘America it comes. To say that a plant comes from America 
is like saying that it comes from anywhere. . 

Sizes or Pors: RR, Proper “sixes” measure 13 inches across 
the top, inside measure, and 12 inches deep inside; the ut- 
most variation from the above dimensions should not exceed 
a quarter of aninch. 7 

Waxpian Cases: E S, Plants die in Wardian cases from one 
of these causes : 1, they are overwatered when originally pre- 
pared for their voyage ; or 2, the case is badly made, and the 
seams or joints open under a tropical sun ; or 3, the case is 
put into the hold instead of remaining on deck; or 4, the 
glass is broken; or 5, the case is put alongside of the engine- 
room or funnel of a steamer, when its contents are baked, 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, $ 
Fucustas: E. Mayle and Co. The descriptions in ‘Notices to 
Correspondents” of the 22d of September last, were given in 
accordance with the flowers as received and numbered, and 
if any were misnumbered that must rest with the person who 
sent them. No transfer of description from one number to 
another can be acceded to, It should always be borne in 
mind that the descriptions given of florists’ flowers in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle are given from the flowers as received, 
and not made up from what that or this flower may 
under more favourable circumstances,* 
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MENTS.—All applications must be made to Mr. H. Du- 
FauR, 21, Red Lion-square, Holborn, London, Depot for Dr, 
NEWINGTON’S Inventions. Lectures and Prospectus sent gratis, 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
i. as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis. Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &c. ‘ : ¥ 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs, A. Gisss and Sons, the Importers, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. EpwarbD Purser, Secretary. 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
yy DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
A-4» to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
ee principle being wood rafters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per ft, 
HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


THE IMPROVED ‘“‘ FLUE BOILER” AND FURNACE, 


D* NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- | 


ns SB 
W HILL begs respectfully to inform the numerous 

¢ applicants for his “FLUE BOILER” of a small and 
intermediate size, that he shall be prepared, early in December, 
to supply sizes to suit every description of Apparatus, from that 
of 100 feet of 3-inch pipe to 2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. A List of 
Sizes and Prices wiilshortly be published. W. Hitt guarantees 
his Boilers to be the most effective and economical of any in use. 

Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Jan. 5. 


The Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnzspar, Jan, 9 - Highland and Agricultural Society. 
Tuunspar, —  10—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 


Ir it be an old saw that nothing is more precious 
than Time, modern instances there are enough, to 
show that it brings few things more instructive than 
its periodic epochs. The close of one year and the 
commencement of another bring with them a sort 
of prescriptive licence, not more for relaxation than 
for reflection—furnishing the busy with an oppor- 
tunity and excuse, and the idle with an incentive, 
to look back a little, and forward a little—in a word 
—to think. It would seem that no occupation is so 
assiduous, so intensely practical, as not to be allowed 
breathing time between the pulling down of the old 
almanack and the putting up of the new, to run the 
eye over the Works and Days accomplished in the 
one, and see what application can be made of their 
experiences to guide with better effect the labours 
that are yet to come, and to apply their errors to 
that best and only use which consists in making 
them the warning-points of future steerage, as the 


Mariner enters in his chart the each sunken rock or 
quicksand that his eye has caught or his keel has 
grazed upon, 

But the near completion of the former half of a 
century such as the present, and the near entry 
upon its other—Hope may be allowed to say its 
better—half, presents to us at this time something 
beyond the mere annual turn-over of one of the 


_ pages that time is counted by; and certainly, of 


all cther classes, to the Agriculturists, suggests a 
coincidence of change in which even the all but 
effluxion of a Half-century yields in importance to 
another Transition in which he is more essentially 
concerned. It is impossible at such a moment to 
help casting a glance back over something more than 
the mere events of a-year, both in reference to the 
period reviewed and the nature of the reflections 
Suggested by the events and changes it has given 
birth to. 

Of all the agencies which man employs in the 
elaboration of his ends and purposes, the one to 
which he pays least acknowledgment, least honour 
due—is Time. He briefly admits sometimes the 
fineness of the day—for weather is changeable ; he 
is thankful occasionally for a night of sleep—for he 
has known what it is to pass one, restless ; he prizes 
health—because he has felt sickness ; he blesses 
food, and values raiment—for he is sensible of 
hunger, and of cold ; even to daylight, even to fresh 
air, he pays the stray tribute of a thought sometimes 
—for he remembers the foul faintness of the crowded 
court, and the stumbling darkness of some belated 
journey home. But the grand, unchanging element 
which clings to him at life’s every instant, the view- 
less and impalpable essence that surrounds him more 
impressively, more closely, than the atmosphere he 
breathes — the sleeping partner that enters into 
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every plan he makes, that will not be turned, 
bribed, cheated, recalled, or anticipated—this element 
alone he never can be taught to appraise at its true 
worth, or to recognise in its true proportions, as the 
influential and secretly presiding architect that gives 
to the whole edifice of his purposes and actions 
their final issue and development. 

Yet there is no ingredient of error we more com- 
monly entail upon the Future, than leaving out 
or miscalculating the effect upon events of that 
mysterious force whose nature we are ignorant of, 
and whose pressure we cannot control—the force of 
Time. Unwilling as we often are to judge, fairly 
and comprehensively, of the Present by the history 
of the Past, there is no limit to the incautious 
haste, to the audacity with which we rush, into a 
judgment of the Future from the Present. 

But it is most strange of all that this should be a 
not uncommon fault of the Agriculturist. If there is 
a human calling or pursuit which deals with Time 
and its pregnant uncertainties, more emphatically 
and ona larger scale than any other, it is that of 
the agriculturist. If to the working hand or mind of 
any being the lesson is ever rife, palpable, and 
pressing, written upon earth and sky, and all the 
elements he waits upon, mixed with every hope and 
waiting upon every discouragement—the lesson not 
to pronounce too hastily upon the future, not to be 
over sanguine nor depressed beyond measure, it 
is to his, Yet it is a fact not less remarkable 
than true that, practically, there is no branch of 
industry so prone to the extremes of Fear and Hope, 
and to the exaggeration of each extreme. It would 
seem as if the Seasons themselves, instead of the 
experience of the Seasons, guided the impulses of 
alternate expectation and despondency observable 
in that business to which of all others it should 
seem that Nature herself is most lavish of steady 
and moderating instruction. 

Why is this? Why is it that the broadly based 
confidence produced by Trade calculation and the 
habit of mind engendered by it—which qualifies the 
uncertain period of high prices and prosperity, and 
supports by a more cheerful assurance the season of 
pressure—moderating both by a comprehensive and 
willing review of all the known causes that have 
been at work to produce the one, and are at work 
to produce the other—are not only not acquired or 
encouraged, but are so observably rejected from the 
counsels of the agriculturist ? 

To point back over the three extraordinary years | 
that lie behind us, the first, remarkable for a general 
scarcity over Europe, the second for an almost gene- 
ral revolution — destructive not more to political 
order than to Trade and Commerce, the third for 
a reactive abundance of the Harvest, before paralysed 
Trade, and its resulting demand, had, except in our 
own Country, and only lately in our own, had time 
to recover ; and again, withdrawing our view to our 
own Country, to aggravate the list of transitional 
causes by a single glance at the history of the Rail- 
road Mania, which pawned into circulation more 
than all the spare Capital of the Country upon the 
employment of a legion of beef-and-mutton-eating 
labourers to be thrown out of work again by the 
failure of the schemes that employed them—to re- 
capitulate these unprecedented circumstances, in 
explanation of a season of comparative trial to the 
agricultural interest during the latter part of the 
period, would surely be no difficult or ineffective 
task, did it find a willing or considerate ear. 

Why does it not ? Why does the simple narrative 
of obvious and acknowledged facts in explanation of 
existing phenomena meet with unwelcome and sus- 
picion, as if the ear addressed was unaccustomed by 
long habit to the simple exercise of the judgment 
upon the facts presented to its review ? 

Let the half-century that’ lies behind us answer 
that question. Let the habit of mind that it has 
seen engendered into the very neart and pith of agri- 
cultural discussion, poisoning and distorting at every 
turn the circulation of its free enquiries—enquiries 
which yield in value as well as interest to none 
which have this earth for their sphere, and man for 
their interpreter — settle that question with itself 
as best it may. To the progress of Time we look 
forward with a well-founded and daily confirmed 
hope, for a gradual development of facts and influ- 
ences which shall restore both the temper and utility 
of those discussions which have for their basis our 
national progress in agricultural knowledge and 


practice. 

To those minds which are able to regard the de- 
pression of a season as « consequence of past events, 
and to look boldly and widely around them for the 
true causes of future prosperity, we repeat® that the 
aspect of the present, in every surrounding branch 
of industry and trade, is pregnant with the most 
solid elements of encouragement and hope. And if 
there is one ground on which, more than another, we 
welcome these indications at the opening year, it is 


for the restoration of that state of mind and feeling 
to which alone the pure topics of Agricultural pro- 
gress can be usefully addressed. 

In no country of the world is Husbandry-practice 
and knowledge more wnequal than in our own. The 
same County, the same Parish, presents the best and 
the worst divided only by a hedge. This is the very 
condition, of all others, to which the diffusion of 
practical knowledge is the most specifically, the 
most urgently applicable. It invites our efforts not 
more by the need, than by the encouragement, that 
such a condition especially presents. What foreigners 
who have visited England have uniformly said of its 
educational state—that it discloses the highest and 
the lowest, with the widest interval between them 
—might be applied with redoubled application to its 
Agriculture. Discouraging as the one side of such a 
picture may be, it is however confirmed by all expe- 
rience, that this is the very condition from which 
the race of improvement commonly takes its date of 
most rapid progress. The past ten years have 
afforded an earnest of that which may be made in 
a given time; but they who have in this short 
interval done and learnt most would be the last to 
assert that nothing more remained to be accom- 
plished, either in the theory or practice of the art. 
Every step attained suggests the next that must be 
taken, and tends to show that the ratio of progress 
is itself progressive ; that impediments and dis- 
couragements, let them arise from whatever quarter, 
or appear at first however formidable, are in their 
very nature temporary, while the advancement of 
that intelligence and skill that overcomes them is, 
as far as any human thing can be, irresistible and 
eternal. 


Txoven Turnips may be grown and consumed on 
the farm with profit, yet experience has decided that 
Turnip culture is chiefly beneficial as affording the 
most approved method of renewing the impaired fer- 
tility of the soil after cereal crops have been taken ; 
but amid all the advances which we have made in 
agriculture, it appears that a ton of Turnips is worth 
no more now for feeding purposes than it was nearly a 
century ago. The experience of the Colchester sheep- 
feeder, which Mr, Mrcut mentioned at a late 
meeting, who was consuming Turnips at the rate of 
3s. 6d. per ton, shows this; and it must also be 
recollected that this was probably under very favour- 
able conditions, for practical men know well that 
the feeding qualities of Turnips are much greater 
when grown on rich land (such as that on both banks 
of the Stour in Essex and Suffolk or the warp loams 
of the Waveney) than they are on the hungry sands 
and gravels, or peaty fens, which adjoin. These 
qualities, however, are often entirely disguised by 
the practice of giving large quantities of highly nutri- 
tious food in addition. 

The experience of Scotch feeders approaches very 
nearly to the same result; 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per ton 
is the price which is commonly given for Aberdeen 
yellow Turnips when eaten on the land by sheep, 
without any artificial food. Here also good soils are 
always sought after, as they produce far more nutri- 
tious roots. In the Lothians a great many farmers 
let out their Turnips to be consumed, chiefly in the 
yards, by cattle, and 7s. per ton may be estimated 
as the usual price paid ; but this does not give their 
real value, as the feeder’s profit requires to be added. 
Oilcake is commonly given to the cattle, but usually 
only for finishing the fattening process, and then the 
common allowance given by the grower is 25 per 
cent. of the amount consumed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the green crops are disposed of with 
little anxiety and risk to those who raise them, and 
it is questionable if they could make as much of 
them as those who make this their special business. 
That Turnips should be worth more, when con- 
sumed by cattle under shelter, than when done so by 
sheep exposed to all weathers, is quite consistent 
with sound theory ; for there is no reason to believe 
that the constitution of the ox is not as well adapted 
to extract as much meat from the same weight of 
roots as that of the sheep; and farmers should fully 
consider the conditions which they subject them to, 
before they exclaim, with Mr. Mec, “ Bullocks 
are most ungrateful fellows, and no fayourites of 
mine.” f 

It is not an uncommon practice for English 
farmers to give 14 lbs. of cake daily to an ox, or 
other feeding substances in the same proportion, 
and it is no wonder that the whole roots consumed 
frequently go for nothing, and sometimes a consider- 
able quantity of the artificial feed must also stand 
on the wrong side of the ledger. It is very question- 
able whether this extreme system can be vindicated, 
and it affords matter for suspicion whether it answers 
the main end—that of rapid accumulation of fat and 
muscle. Dr. Tuomson’s experiments clearly esta- 
blished the fact that less effect was actually pro- 
duced by increasing the supply of artificial food to 
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cows; beyond a much more’ moderate quantity than 
stated above; and although’ we have no direct ex- 
periments on the subject, analogy would lead us to 
believe that the maximum effect is attained as soon 
in'the less vascular system of the ox. The organs 
Of assimilation appear to become’ blunted by such 
# process, and a large portion of nutriment must pass 
through the’ system undigested. That’ sheep should 
be’ greater favourites where cattle are so treated is 
éasily explained from the fact that they will not 
donsume’ go large an amount of highly nutritious 
food! according to their weight. There is little reason 
to doubt that Warnes’ mode’ of feeding, or certain 
wiodifieutions of it, would yield much’ better results 
ds regards profit ; and the box system being so well 
adapted! to prepare’ and’ preserve the manure, might 
go far to’ compensate by its increased richness for the 
cost of a large quaritity of cake, &c.; but where'it is 
too frequently subjected to waste, both by being 
Washed and by fermenitation being carried too’ far, 
ouy experiénce in the consumption of 100 acres of 
roots’ by sheep! and! cattle, for some years back, gives 
about 7s! per ton after deducting a moderate bill for 
artificial food-; and we’ have no faith in’ the policy 
of ineteasing that’ to’ stich’ an’ extent as would! pro- 
bably sink the’ whole value of the’ roots in: the 
mantire’heap, At the same time our experience is 
quite in! accordance with! the results of Mr. Lawns’ 
invaluable’ experiments, which show that the feeding 
of stock, when properly managed, will furnish’ us 
With artimoria’ (the most important element of waste) 
at a cheaper rate than’ guano’ or any other artificial 
manure. 

_ An‘extended inquiry over the best farmed districts 
in Scotland would show a small expenditnre’ for 
artificial food and’ manure in comparison with Lin- 
colrishire’;;in the latter the cost of maintaining 
the fertility of the soil would be much greater: and 
in| this lies’ the main disparity in the two systems— 
and by this being overlooked and not apprehended, 
much: Scotch capital has been wrecked on English 
soil, Spring: crops; where the circumstances are 
favourable, can bé grown at much: less expense than 
autumn’ crops, and this: is one reason’ that: as high 
rents! can’ be paid’in Scotland while the gross produce 
issmaller. “ W.,’’ who wrote on'thissubject in our 
last year’s' volume, mtist be aware that the 4-course 
shift) in Berwickshire is a totally different systeni 
from: what goes under the same name in Norfolk. 
There the’ crops and rotation would: probably be 
100 acres Grass; 100 Oats, 100 Turnips, 60 Wheat, 
and 40 Barley. If the Berwickshire farmer could 
adopt the: Norfolk course and practice, without in- 
creasing his expenditure—the greater extent of the 
higher priced products would go far to compensate 
him for the reduction which has taken place in the 
prices of grain. 

Leases of 19 and 21 years prevail over Scotland, 
which have done much for its agriculture—but 
something’ more is now required, as the practice of 
allowing’ the land to become deteriorated’ towards 
their termination is quite notorious, and much capital 
is;withdrawn from the soil, to the injury of all parties 
—so much so, that) the Lincoln farmer, under his 
yearly holding, with an equitable tenant-right, is in as 
good a position, and his capital as securely invested. 
It appears to us that the subject of compensation for 
unexhausted improvements is the most important 
question at the present time, which affects the capital 
directly engaged: in cultivation. It would be much 
for the benefit’ of landlords and tenants that they 
were fully convinced that ‘high farming’ and 
“liberal. covenants’ should go together. A. 


THE LABOURER. 

As it is’ to be’ greatly feared that there may be 
a want of work for labouring men during the present 
winter, I have been looking throngh the accounts of a 
little attempt which I made this. year to improve a 
small piece of unproductive Grass land opposite to my 
house ; and as the result seems such as to encourage 


the employment of spade labour on a small scale, the | Taking up crop, at IJ. per acre, 


details of my proceedings may perhaps be of service at 
this time. 
made oni this plot of ground, which’ is just about two- 


fifths of an’ acre, and it did not’ half filla-cart, The | Deducting the value of the stone got, which is 140 4 
turf was pared off with a breast plough in August, and SD ORS) sae . 
a crop: of stone! Turnips obtained by ploughing and | We have'as the expense incurred on 2-S5thsof an acre £14 13 8! 
harrowing without manure. The ploughing and harrow- 
ing was kindly done for me gratis, and the'seed I saved'| Tf the expenditure of 367. 13s. 9d. had been incurred! 
myself, and. it was sown by my own man ; but setting a'| in raising a crop of 53 tons 6 ewt. of Mangold Wurzel, 


price on each operation, it would stand thus— 


Breast ploughing two-fifths of an acre, at 11. £0 8 0 
Ploughing, harrowing, and sowing white Turnips 


with seed-barrow 10 0 
Hoeing Turnips 0 3 0 
Expenses of first year te rer noe ene dP '9 


Last year I observed the quantity of hay 


layers of yard dung, This heap we turned over once 
during the winter, and about 3 cwt. of salt mixed with 
it to kill any grubs, &c. At the end of last January I 
commenced breaking up the ground with the fork and 
pick-axe; and now we soon found the reason why the 
Grass had always been so short on this spot, for it 
turned out a complete stone-quarry. The ground a few 
inches below the surface’ was’ paved, as it were, with the 
flat building stones’ of this country, which had formed 
the walls of old’ houses; amotigst’ which we found 
remains of all ages, Roman and other coins, an arrow- 
head’ and other pieces of iron work, and a curious leaden 
seal, said to be of the time of Edward I. Here was a 
very different operation from what I had contemplated, 
for all I had thought of was merely digging the ground 
over thoroughly two spits deep. However we stuck to 
it, and I paid for grubbing, wheeling off, and stacking 
up 140 cubic yards of stone. At any rate this insured 
good deep cultivation. After the’ ground had settled 
down a) little, we carted upon it 20’ single horse cart- 
loads of the half-rotted sods and dung from the heap, 
and! about 10 loads of fresher ding’; i.e., iniall, 30°single- 
horse cart-loads of manure, or 75 loads to the acres 
Here; then, was'deep cultivation and: liberal! manuring, 
The loads of dung were all well covered with’ earth till 
required: to bespread, so as to retain all their virtues. 
Being then spread a. little at a time, to prevent loss, it 
was dug in about themiddle of March, After lying 
some days, the dry weather being favourable, the 
ground was all raked over and broken fine’ with the 
back of the rake, the’stones and weeds collected in heaps 
and wheeled off. A simple’marker was made to’ marke 
out the drills at 2 feet apart, and’ the points can be 
shifted to mark drills at any’ distance from 9 inches’ to 
6 feet. When once the first drills were drawn’ straight 
by’a’ line, all. the'rest were easily marked: by this imple- 
ment, Aman by treading along each mark with one 
foot: before the other onthe deeply-worked ground made 
a hollow sufficient to contain the bones,.ashes, and seéd. 
In these hollows or depressions bones dissolved in 
sulphuric acid mixed with sifted coal ashes were 
sprinkled with a shovel, and the seed sown on the bones, 
and covered very lightly with a rake, the man stepping 
on the drill as he covered it in, ‘Thus a somewhat firm 
seed-bed was made, and the seed was covered very 
shallow. March 24 we began sowiig Parsnips’ and 
Carrots; and early in April, red Beet. On’ April 25 
commenced sowing Long Red Mangold Wurzel, to the 
produce of which I am about particularly to allude; 
which was' followed later by sowing green top Swedish 
Turnips, The’ Mangold seems to have suffered less 
front the severe drought of last summer than the other 
crops, for, though all good, they. were at one time very 
much checked by the dry weather. Nov. 21. The 
Mangold was taken up, and one row—selected by chance, 
and which my man said was the worst in the’field—was 
kept by itself and weighed. The row was 110 feet long, 
in which there were 102 roots, atid’ these, cleaned and 
topped, weighed (exclusive of the basket) 604 lbs. This 
gives 6 lbs. as the average weight’ of each root, without 
the top; and the rows beitig 2 feet apart, is’ at the rate 
of 53 tons’6 ewt. to the acre, in which there would be 
26,196 such plants. The tops, besides, furnished-several 
meals'to some pigs. Out of the crop I picked 12 plants, 
which were exhibited at the show of the Cirencester 
Agricultural Society, and these weighed, with their 
tops, exactly 13 lbs. each on the average, which if it 
could be carried out through a whole crop (and why 
not ?) would make double the producé actually realised. 
I may observe that my roots of the long red sort were 
beaten in’ weight and size by some long yellow ones 
shown at the same time by Mr. Cook, of Stratton, a 
neighbour. I will now give, as nearly as I can;a state- 
ment of the expense of the operations I have described, 
and of the return realised, supposing the’ whole had 
been: Mangold Wurzel : 


& 
& 


Expense incurred as above, in 1848 aeP she Bs 
Carting off turf, and laying it in a heap; 2 daysa 
horse and cart and man ... nat ca ose mm 
5 loads of dung and salt, at4s._... oe nn 
Turning heap of sods and dung, 2 days at Is. 6d, 
Grubbing stones, 65 days at Is. 6d. ae ba zh 
Wheeling off 140 yards of stone, at 2d, ; spreading and 
digging in dung, raking, &c. .. a4 ae wes 
10 loads of fresh dung, and 20 do. of sods and dung— 
é.e. 30 loads carted out, 2 days horse and cart 

10 loads of dung, at 4s. af P a : 

Bones, acid, ashes, and seed 

Sowing’ .. its ave tt 

Hoeing, singling, and cleaning 
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Carting home, 1 day a) 
Rent and taxes, at 3/, per acre 


rRococonNeo ~ Ror S th 
cooooooseo for) acco So 


Expenses on 2-sths of anacre_ . £17 12 


yards, at 5d, per yard «6962. 18 


Or at the rate of 36/, 13s. 9d..—per acre. 


\\it would have cost a’ little under 14s. per ton, which is 
not a high price for that root, if it is grown im the 
neighbourhood of any considerable town. In short, 


your Journal is, that I believe a great boon may, by 
imitating my little example, be conferred, at very little, 
if any sacrifice of expense, upon industrious labourers, 
who might otherwise be forced upon’ the rates, to the 
general injury. I have in) a former year, in your 
\Journal, recommended anonymously this same resourée 
of spade labour, and the examples’ which have’ been 
reported since fully, bear owt my views of its practicas 
bility and success. In any parish, then, in which théré 
are mén out of work, instead of putting them to unpros 
ductive and useless employment, or dllowitig them to 
‘become’ paupers, let an individual, or a few joined, rént 
a piece of poor pasture, hire’a trustworthy man to: be 
foreman and superintendent of the’ labourers, draitt it, 
if necessary, under an agreement with the landlord, and 
proceed by paring off and making manure of the turf, 
and. deeply working the’ soil, fo prepare it for a root 
crop to be sown in spring. At that time the’ sods, 
being partly decomposed, may be dug in, and a good 
dressing of superphosphate of lime applied with the 
seed, if there should be a difficulty in procuring or 
carting to the spot town or other, more bulky manure, 
All the labour to be paid for equally, to married or 
single, by piece. The nionéy advanced in this case as 
weekly wages may be regarded orily as a loan to the 
labourers, the repayment of which is'secured by its*ins 
vestmentin the land, and will surely be received back 
again next autumn, together with’ the grateful thankd of 
the labourer, the approbation’ of the ratepayers, and 
above all, the approval of a good: conseience. I hope 
the above details may induce many to stretch out a 
hand to enable the honest labourer to keep himself and 
his family out of the workhouse through the coming 
winter. Thomas Tancred, Cirencester, Dec. 17. 


PITCH PRESERVES CORN FROM THE WEEVIL. 
By M, Catvat. { 

In/a'late number of the “Comptes Rendus” wabta 
letter from M. Barruel-on the action of carbonic oxide 
on weevils, and on using this’ gas’ for their destruction. 
Some journals, and amongst other ? Echo Agricole, 
published lately another method. for destroying these 
insects, discovered by Mr) W. Littler This’ is' by em- 
ploying ammonia, which, according to Mr. Little, kills 
the weevils the instant: it conies' in contact with them. 
I have proved, however, in the présefice of several 
witnesses, that ammobia’ does not instantly kill weevils ; 
for after being exposed for’ several minutes 'to'ammonia, 
either gaseous or liquid, they get-on their feet and run 
with ease when removed from this caustic alkali, The 
prolongéd action of ammoniadal gas, carbonic oxide, car- 
bonie acid, or of. any other’ irrespirable gas; of course 
eventually kills’ these insets, I do not know what 
sort of an‘ apparatus fit’ for all cultivators, large or 
sindll, rich or poor, would bé adopted by Mi Barruel 
for applying’ carbonic’ oxidey or" by Mr, Little for am> 
moniacal gas ; but I beg td state! that there is another 
substance less costly and: of rhueh easier application, 
this is pitch. The utility of this’ substance against 
weevils is well-known to many agriculturists and corn 
merchants. ; 

I placed in a vessel holding about a quarter of a pint, 
and well corked, three live and strong weevils ; IT at 
thé samie time introduced a little flask containing pitch. 
They soon began to grow ureasy, then fell on their 
backs and struggled with their feet, but’ without being 
able to get up; at the end of 15’ or 13 hours they 
perished. The mere’ sniell: of the pitch, in a closéd 
space, is’ thus fatal to them: If a little’ pitch be 
smeared on the upper part of the closed vessel in which 
the weevils are, they die’ mére quickly. That, pitch 
will drive away these insects; and. preserve grain from 
their attacks, is certain. My father had his granarieé, 
his granges, and the whole house infested with weevils, 
which found their way into the cupboards and among 
the linen. He placed an open tub stieared with’ itch 
in the grange and the granaries; after a few ours 
thotisands of these creaturés' might bé seen’ running 
all directions away from the’ place wWhiere the tub’was. 
By passing the vessel througli'the house’ from story to- 
story, it was soon completely cleared: of these trouble- 
some and noxious’ creatures; 

The agriculturist who wishes to! get rid-of weevils, 
has nothing to do but, ds soon as he is aware of their 
presence, to pitch the surface of some old boards and 
place them in his granaries ; the pitch must: of course 
be renewed several times in the course of the year, ip 
order to keep the insects away. Comptes Rendus, , 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY. 

Hayne made a trial of Tull’s peculiar method of 
growing crops, I have reason to think it deserves'more 
attention than it has received. One reeotnmendation 
of if must be valuable in’ these’ times, namely, that it 
requires’ extraordinarily little’ capital, and yet- seems 
capable of. producing. better crops than’ are supposéd 
to be the average of the whole’ country. Another’ re- 
commendation is, that it requires a considerable quan- 
tity of farm labour. Its great saving consists in seed, 
and insits doing away with the necessity for green erops 
and heavy manuring. To Tull we are indebted for the 


this very high rate of expenditure nearly covers itself, 
besides improving the land very greatly, whether for 
subsequent tillage or for laying down again in Grass. 


Which may be reckoned as repaid in part by the crop| It is evident that the expense above detailed is far 


of stone Turnips, but T will put no value upon them 


greater than in common cases would be incurred ;. and 


I should have mentioned’ that the turf, when dry, was| if Carrots were made the principal crop, though not so 
not burned, ard merely the ashes spread: on the land, | heavy a produce, the crop would always be saleable. 
Which pravtice appears uw great waste of valuable |The reason I have undertaken: the’ disagréeableé task 
manure, but was carted off and laid im a heap’ with | of bringing my own'experience’ before’ the readers of 


drill and the Horse-hoe, wheiice it seems but. reasonable 
to infer that the inventor’ of stich’ valuable instruments 
can’ justly claim’ our attention to’that' third thiig whith 
coripleted his pecaliar method’ of husbandry, which He 
astires us he adopted so many years with’ success, but 
which his modern panegyrist’ are’ prone to’ pass by as 
some “ odd'notion” or monomania; which “ tis arpity’’ 
so great a master of agriculture was affected: with. 
Some-of the readers of: the Agricultural Gazette may 


—— 
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require to be told what that peculiar method was, It 
was this—the land was ploughed into ridges 5 or 6 feet 
wide, and two or three rows only of corn were drilled 
on each ridge, oceupying about the space of a foot or 
14 inches on the top of it~—the wide spaces between 
two sets of rows were frequently and deeply ploughed 
while the crop was growing, while the narrower spaces 
on the tops of the ridges were hand-hoed—and a con- 
stant succession of corn crops was thus obtained with- 
out dung or fallow. The exclusion of the dung was 
only on account of its cost, for Tull always admitted that 
‘his method would grow greater erops with than without 
at. Only he maintained in theory, and defended it by 
his many years’ practice of the method, that good erops 
‘might be obtained without manure, if there were but 
sufficient tillage while the erop was growing. The ex- 
elusion of manure, then, is not necessarily a part of 
Tullian practice ; but because there is evidence that 
the present average crops may be obtained without 
manure for some seven or eight years at the very least, 
and because the production of manure requires an 
amount of capital on the part of the tenant, and also on 
the part of the landlord in dividing his farms and 
building suitable accommodation for cattle, whieh 
‘eapital neither tenant nor landlord ean, in but too many 
eases, command ; therefore what I propose is this—let 
a certain portion of the farm be cultivated in the Tullian 
manner, that is, with annual crops of corn; the horse, 
the plough, and the cart or waggon, is pretty well all 
the capital required for it. Let the straw be appro- 
priated to the rest of the farm in accordance with pre- 
Sent or any other arrangements that may be thought 
better. The justification of such an arrangement be- 
tween landlord and tenant depends on the merits of 
‘Tull’s method, to which I will now proeeed. 

Tull’s theory was that perpetual good crops of corn 
might be obtained without manure, and he states that 
he had 12 successive good erops of Wheat by his 
method, as above described. His theory and his reasons 
for it I should be glad to be permitted to diseuss in the 
‘columns of the Gazette. All I ean venture to say upon 
‘it is that 12 successive good crops do not prove that the 


‘theory holds for perpetuity. But as Tull says the land 


‘was manifestly improved when he sowed his 13th erop 
upon it, we may infer that there is some undetermined 
umber of years, different in different soils, up to which 
number at all events the land willannually become more 
and more fertile under this system, after which it may 
‘be that constant cropping without mauure will im. 
poverish the land, however much tillage only it receives, 
Thus mueb, I think, may fairly be inferred from Jethro 
Tull’s statement. But is the statement itself correct, 
-or what did he mean by good crops? On this point he 
has not left us many particulars. He says he often 
weighed the produce of a yard in length of a ridge with 
only two or three rows on it, and found as much as 18 
or 20 ounces of Wheat, which, the ridge being 2 yards 
wide, is about 6 quarters to the aere ; and he tells us— 
1 do not know that I ever had.an acre yet, that was 
tolerably well managed in this manner, but what pro- 
‘duced much more” than 16 bushels of Wheat. Again, 
* He was desired,” he says, “ to take an exact account of 
‘the product of an acre in the middle of a field of 25 
acres of horse-hoed Wheat,” and it “ yielded 29 bushels 
and 6 gallons of clean Wheat.” He then states some 
purely accidental eauses in the harvesting of it which 
prevented the erop from being 32 bushels. He adds, 
“Tt had a good erop of Wheat the preceding year 
drilled in double rows ; and the year before that had a 
crop of Barley drilled in triple rows ; the ridges always 
of the same breadth. All these erops were horse-hoed, 
but in the year before the first of these the field had a 
crop of sown black Oats ; so that there were four suc- 
cessive crops without avy fallow or dung. And there is 
now growing a fifth crop, being Wheat, likely to be much 
greater than any of the precedent, if the year prove as 
favourable.” 

I think, then, that it may be concluded that Tull 
annually grew above 3 quarters of Wheat to the acre. 
His land was on'chalk, and he says, “ being almost all 
hilly was thought too light for Wheat.” Mr. Cobbett, 
in bis Introduction to “Tull’s Husbandry,” relates an 
experiment of his own in 1813, which, he observes, 
“was the finest year for Wheat in the memory of man.” 
He drilled 25 pecks of spring Wheat per acre, on land 
“in a very good state and very suitable for the crop,” 
in single rows on 3 feet ridges, and had at the rate of 
33 bushels and 6 gallons per acre. Between the ridges 
he sowed the same Wheat broadcast at the rate of 
3 bushels per acre, and had a crop at the rate of 
36 bushels and half a gallon per acre. He also relates 
that Mr. Beaman had grown Tullian Wheat, without 
manure, for six years successively on “a marly clay” 
in Herefordshire, and had averaged 23 bushels per acre. 

The only other experiment I have been able to find 
of this system is mentioned in “ Cobbett’s Register ” 
for 26th Oct., 1833. It is there stated—* In the year 
1824 Mr. Box sowed an acre of Wheat on the principle 
laid down by the late Mr. Tull, on land of a middling 
quality. This acre in 1825 produced eight sacks ; in 
1826, 8sacks; in 1827, 7 sacks 2 bushels 3 in 1828, 
4 sacks 14 bushel ; in 1829, 5 sacks; in 1830, 7 sacks 
2 bushels ; in 1831, 6 sacks 25 bushels ; and in 1832, 
7 sacks 1 bushel; making in the whole 54 sacks 
1 bushel, or on the average of years, 6 sacks anda trifle 
more than 3 bushels. Mr. Box had also several other 
exops of Wheat on the same: principle, which has 
averaged as mueh as on the narrow drill system. Last 
year his Barley averaged 4 quarters 6 bushels per aere, 
and his Oats 6 cuarters per acre. Mr. Saunders here 


produced a sample of Mr. Box’s eighth year’s Wheat, 


which looked remarkably fine ; and also observed that 
he had two pieces of Wheat this year, sown on land of 
extremely bad condition, the produce of which was 
likely to be 7 orf8 sacks per acre. Mr. Saunders said 
that he had closely watched Mr, Box’s aere, which was 
producing the ninth crop without dung. The land was 
very poor, and certainly not extraordinarily well 
attended to ; but so satisfied was he (Mr. Saunders) of 
the advantages of the system, that he commeneed at 
Michaelmas sowing 8 acres of Wheat and 6 acres of 
Barley, all without dung ; 2 aeres of the Wheat were 
very fine, and the Barley sown on the best part of the 
land remarkably good.” These experiments were tried 
at Market Lavington. It is much to be desired that 
we could get further accounts of subsequent success or 
failure. And now I proceed to relate my experiment 
last year. It wason 97 poles of a Wheat stubble in 
very ordinary condition. Exclusive of the headlands, 
which were uncultivated, there were 91 poles, and the 
produce was 11 bushels, or 194 bushels per acre. The 
ridges were 6 feet wide, and only half a peek of white 
Wheat dibbled about a foot width on the top of the 
ridges, Either it was so badly dibbled, or the wire- 
worm made such ravages, that at harvest there were 
but 10 plants in a yard of length, equal to 5 plants for 
every square of the field exclusive of headlands. I 
ascertained this by aetually counting the plants over the 
entire of the five longest ridges, and the remaining six 
were to all appearance the same. ‘The tillering was 
most beautiful, and the ears wonderful, often containing 
80 grains of corn. And yet there appeared room for 
10 more similar plants on every yard of length, This 
year I have drilled three rows on the tops of similar 
ridges, lying over the open furrows of last year, and 
intend hoeing out the middle row in the spring, except 
where I find vacancies in the outside rows. The expe- 
riment is extended to 1 aere, and 3 pecks of seed were 
drilled upon it. Had I done so last year, I doubt not 
I should have had as good erops as those of the fore- 
going experiments. Thus much must suffice for the 
present as to the probability of a erop by the Tullian 
method. If agreeable [ should be glad to go further 
into the subject. I will now conclude with giving my 
estimate of the eost of thus cultivating an acre. 

I assume wages to average ls. 10d. a day throughout 
the year, and the cost of a team of horses to be 8s. a day 
for the number of working days in a year, which I take 
to be from 200 to 220. The wages of the boy who 
drives the plough I assume to average 6d,a day. The 
first ploughing into ridges may be done in the eustomary 
way, and took me 10 hours or 1} day to do an acre. 
The hoe ploughings consist in going as near to the 
Wheat as you ean without ploughing it out, and turning 
one deep furrow from each side of the double or treble 
row, whichever it may be; and then the next time 
turning these furrows back to the rows. Mine were 
hoe-ploughed but three times, the two first from the 
row, the last to it. Four hoe-ploughings would be 
better. They must be done with a swing or a one- 
wheel plough, and two or three horses at length, ac- 
cording to the land. Four hoe-ploughings of an acre 
will take up a day and a half. I gave two hand-hoeings 
to the tops of the ridges, but expect it will be unneces- 
sary for the future as far as weeds are concerned, so 
extraordinarily does the Tullian method clean the land. 
No garden can surpass it. Couch, however, must be 
got out in the usual way, and once out this method will 
keep itso. I charge each eultivated acre with ls. 6d. 
to pay the rent and taxes of the headlands, and the 
fields ought to be made large enough not to exceed this. 
Observe that I have averaged the rate of wages 
throughout the year, which accounts for such an item 
as reaping being only 3s. 8d. per acre. The following, 
then, is my estimate of the cost of cultivating an acre 
of corn year after year in the Tullian method : 


Ploughing into 6 feet ridges, one day and a quarter— £ s. d. 
man at ls. 10d. ; boy at 6d. ; three horses at 8s.p.day 012 11 
Four hoe-ploughings, one day and a half ip . O16 6 
Harrowing betore drilling, a single time—man or bo: 
and one horse, one-eighth ofa day _... 700 i jog: koma | 
Drilling—man, boy, and team, one-eighth ofa day ... 0 1 4 
Harrowing afcer drilling, a single tine ... acd os O07 
Rolling in spring—man or boy and team one-eighth of 
aday ... : Ane Re oA +n ee ee) feng 
Hire of drill... Bea An 2 = 0% 4" 
Hand-hoeing twice, three days . 0 5 6 
Reaping two days... ps 7 oa = - 0 38 8 
Carrying and rick-making—man, boy, and team, one- 
third of a day ate or “re o eas ce ee 6 
Thatching—one man one day Sas Be. +f w= @ 240 
Taking in rick, though less than carrying and rick- 
making, say ... af ar e al ate vxain th. 2. 
Threshing and winnowing 3 quarters, seven days 01210 
Secd, from 23 to 3 pecks ans oe . 0 4 0 
Charge for headlands hs ae ee aia ope po 
Marketing 3 quarters—man, boy, and team taking 10 
quarters a day Hs ons eos a ons eas 3 2 
£313 2 


Assuming the produce to be 3 qrs., at 2/. per qr., 
here is a balance of 47s. to be divided between rent, 
rates, tithes, and profit, besides the straw, of which my 
experiment gave 46 trusses per acre. If any one 
thinks 3 qrs. per acre is but a low figure in these days, 
let him exchange his straw for manure and produce 
more. But it must be very high farming by cattle 
feeding that will surpass this of Tull’s for amount paid in 
labour, rate of profit on capital, and surplus left for 
rent, as well as human food sent to market, if my esti- 
mate of cost and produce at all approach correctness. 
My very knowing work-people pronounce my Tullian 
Wheat to be 4s, a quarter worse than that sown in the 
common ‘way. I ean only say I have had it mixed 
with an equal quantity of old red Wheat and graund 
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into * whole meal,” which has made the lightest and 
sweetest brown bread I have ever tasted. But, say my 
masters, who declare this to be the maddest of schemes 
it is deficient in flour, Be it so, and put it at 4s, 0 
quarter less than the average; still will this estimate 
bear a comparison with the general cultivation of the 
country, I believe I have overrated the costs, for it is 
drawn up with the prospect of having land thrown 
upon me, and with the intention, in that case, of culti- 
vating an entire farm upon this Tullian method. 
Amicus Tull, 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, 

Poor Mr. Mecur! I wonder he is not agriculturally 
defunet. Fired at from all quarters, attacked some- 
times by landlords, and at others by tenants, nothing 
but the shields of honesty and truth could have saved 
him from utter annihilation, As Mr. Compton of 
Water Newton has chosen my name as a peg on which 
to hang a string of very sensible and truthful remarks, 
I will follow his example, and put before your readersa 
sort of “olla podrida” of agricultural reflections, on 
past and passing eyents in agriculture. It appears to 
me that the great curse of agriculture has been and is 
even now ‘‘ignorance.” I mean a want of agricultural 
knowledge, not only in the mere practice of agriculture, 
but of the great and sound principles of the duties of 
landlords and tenants, under our altered circumstances. 
I believe in the majority of cases (for there are delight- 
ful exceptions), landlords were satisfied to let their 
farms on the old feudal principle of hereditary tenure, 
and hereditary subservience, moral and political. The 
remark applies equally to Whig,or Tory, or Liberal. It 
was the custom of the country. The vote at an election 
and the game on the farm were alike sacred and 
inviolate. Leases (when granted, which was not very 
often), were drawn up with meshes enought to catch a 
dozen stray farmers, and therefore there was no change 
for apy errant spirit toescape from their encirclement, 

In one ease within my knowledge, it was specifically 
agreed that the banks and fences should be at least 
31 feet wide, and the Beans remain uncut, until the 
lst October, so as to facilitate sporting. The absurd 
restrictions in leases might be illustrated, and 
multiplied ad infinitum, but this is unnecessary. Now, 
this was all natural and fair, so long as the land 
predominated over population, that is, so long as there 
| was no difficulty in feeding and employing the popu- 
|Jation, The farmers readily acquiesced in the system; 
they held their lands on easy terms, and although doing 
| pretty comfortably, always pretended to be very poor. 
In fact it was deemed criminal amongst them to let 
landlords know anything of practical agriculture, and I 
know, even now, some good honest farmers of the old 
school, with primitive habits, who gravely consider 
public agricultural meetings to be the ruin of agri- 
|enlture. But within the last half century, how great 
has been the necessity for a change! How imperative 
that our prejudices should give way to the pressing 
demands of altered circumstances! Like the compound 
multiplication of horseshoe-nails, the overwhelming 
increase of population (acres do not multiply), has 
reversed the whole system. The craving demands of 
hunger and the gigantic foreign imports, to supply those 
cravings, have appalled our statesmen, our landlords, 
and our tenantry. The letting and tenure of land will 
now assume the stern character of business, Already 
men of capital and intelligence, who treat for unim- 
proved lands, with poor or embarrassed landlords, 
dictate such terms as will enable them to apply a much 
larger investment of capital and human labour, with a 
prospect of remuneration and security. 

A new supply of capitalists are now presenting them- 
selves in the agricultural drama, as tenants and as 
landlords. I mean the surplusage of trade, commerce, 
and manufactures. Wealth is not (as a general rule) 
aceumulated by landlord proprietors, and farming is 
too slow a business (especially as hitherto managed) to 
permit any great aggregation of wealth ; but the gigantic 
enterprise, zeal, energy, discrimination, and wisdom of 
our merchant princes, manufacturing lords, and busy 
traders, have enabled them to tax the world, and fill 
their coffers to overfiowing. In them we find the present 
purchasers and new possessors of landed estates, 
great and small. Let us hope, also, that in their 
progeny will be found, agriculturally, both as 
landlords and tenants, a mercantile treatment of 
the affairs of the soil. It is very important that 
they should acquire agricultural knowledge. - Let 
us hope there will be more agricultural colleges, Agri- 
culture is a slow business, and a keen one, too, full of 
nice economies and narrow margins, subject to 
casualties and vicissitudes beyond human control. 
Agriculture is becoming public property. How great 
the change! Hitherto hidden in secluded obscurity, it 
is now thrown open to the blaze of public examination 
or public censure. Editors of metropolitan papers now 
consider the production of our daily bread and employ- 
ment of our daily labourers a matter of sufficient public 
interest. This is good. The force of public opinion in 
this free country always detects error and dictates 
amendment. 

I am not one of those who love and praise the “ goc d. 
old times.” Itisa fallacious term. ‘The people were 
never so well fed, clothed, or housed as in these good 
new times. The monopoly (a hateful term), of limited 
|, production in manufactures vanished at the appearance 
of steam power, which has stimulated and developed 
the taste and eapability of our artisans, and has decked 
the humble oconpants of our village churches with the; 
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elegances and varieties of form and colour. That same 
mighty power has, by rapid intercommunication, con- 
fronted intelligence with ignorance and prejudice. The 
steam press will shed its brilliancy on agriculture, and 
the steam engine must compel, from the undisturbed 
bosom of mother Earth, an increase of her fertility. 
Our antiquated obstructive legalities in conveyancing 
will give way to public, secure, and immediate transfer. 
A thousand acres of land will change hands as quickly 
as 20,000/. consols, Why should it not? We shall 
then have squared estates, straight roads, central 
buildings, and a thousand profitable conveniences, in 
lieu of the ruinous monstrosities of ancient times and 
ancient primitive circumstances. This is the age of 
progression, legal, civil, social, artistic, and economical. 
Can, then, agriculture stand still and escape this 
general influence ? Impossible ! : : 

The censure of our present state of agriculture is 
not the mere ipse dixit of poor Mr. Mechi. It is 
the truthful burden of the various county essays 
that receive the prizes of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, that excellent and useful Society, 
which finds it difficult to exact from numbers of its 
recreant members the paltry and promised annual pound 
pittance. So far as Mr. Mechi is personally concerned 
oe I am told to speak personally of that individual), 

will say that his investments and improvements must 
ultimately pay, and promise now fairly to do so. I 
mean those effected on sound and incontrovertible 
principles, such as drainage, deep cultivation, open 
fields, substantial buildings, steam-power, &c. If any 
portion of his operations have been done extravagantly 
or improperly, such parts cannot be expected to answer. 
Those who are conversant with agricultural amend. 
ment, know full well that seven years‘ are scarcely long 
enough fully to develope its results. My confidence in 
these results is firm and unshaken, and great is my 
mental gratification that the few superabundant means 
with which it has pleased God to bless me have been 
expended in affording food and employment to my able 
and willing fellow creatures. 

I have néticed with pain, but not with surprise, the 
delight with which any supposed failure of mine is 
hailed by certain folks, whilst an old practical farmer 
who loses his money because he disbelieves in drainage, 
or perseveres in old and unprofitable practices, is most 
abundantly and sympathetically pitied and patted on the 
back. Now that my farm is in working order, the 
public may, at all times, form their own conclusions. 
To me it daily and happily developes the truthfulness 
of agriculturalamendment. I have doubled the produce 
of grain, and quadrupled the quantity of meat. Let 
others who have the means do the same, and we shall 
arrive at the same results as in manufactures, viz., no 
importations, a cheaper article, and greatly increased 
consumption ; for no man can deny that our rural and 
general population could consume three times as much 
animal food as they now get. Of course, with these 
diminished prices, we shall naturally and properly have 
proportionately cheaper rents, rates, tithes, and taxes, 
with a more vigorous, because better fed, peasantry. 

So long as it pleases God to spare me I shall continue, 
in spite of all opposition, to stimulate agricultural 
amendment, and indulge in the, to me,. most delightful 
task of admiring the divine wisdom and goodness, as 
exhibited in Nature’s ever-varying beauties. J. J. 
Mechi, Tiptree-hall, Kelvedon, Dec. 27. 


Home Correspondence. 

The Fruits of Thin Seeding.—Having read a good 
deal recommending thin seeding, I was induced last 
year to try it upon asmall scale. I therefore took a 
piece of land in the middle of one of my fields, the 
average piece of my farm, ploughed four times after 
winter Tares, and sown upon a state fallow ; the result 
is as follows :—2 ridges 50 perches, sown broadcast 
with 9 quarterns, produced 9 bushels of Wheat; 2 ridges 
52 perches, hoed in with 5 quarterns, produced 6 bushels 

% peck of ditto ; 2 ridges 48 perches sown broadcast 
with 6 quarterns, produced 8 bushels of ditto. Where 
the Wheat was sown thinnest the wireworm eat it 
most, and made the Wheat very thin also; the quality 
and quantity of the straw was not so good, and the 
quality of the Wheat not so good by 2s. per sack, besides 
filling the land with a quantity of weeds. Had it been 
sown after Clover, with one ploughing, I think the 
difference would have been more in favour of the 
thick seeding. G. R. Hulbert, Ford Farm, Bradford, 
Wilts. 


High Farming and Low Prices.—In compliance with | 


tion to make both ends meet, and no class in the country 
more heartily embrace the good old motto “ live and let 
live.” But one can hardly see that profitable cultivation 
is so easy of attainment at the present prices, and the 
existing outgoings in the shape of rent, labour, and 
rates ; even the intelligent and indefatigable Mr. Mechi 
declares that last year he lost money. He hopes for 
better things this year, and who does not so hope? 
My Lord Kinnaird estimates the produce of the district 
in Scotland in which his estates lie, in the present year, 
at upwards of 60 bushels per acre of Wheat ; and should 
we not gladly accept his lordship’s estimate as an indi- 
cation of the produce of the country at large? But 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” There are, lam 
sure, but few farmers who will not meet the present 
prices as far as they can, by increased production ; 
indeed, it is the urgent duty of all todo so. But the 
farmers have been compelled also, as other classes in the 
country dependent upon them know to their cost, to 
curtail greatly their own personal and housekeeping 
expenditure, which cannot fail to depress the general 
trade of the country. To revert to my farm ; while I 
cheerfully submit to any criticism in which “ P.’”’ may 
indulge, I should prefer practical suggestions from 
experienced men ; and I hopeif any of your correspond- 
ents can point outa more profitable course of management 
than the one I propose to pursue, they will kindly do so, 
I have good farm buildings and yards, the buildings are 


spouted, and the yards have a tank to take the surplus 
urine which the manure will not absorb ; and in order 
to enrich the manure heap, I propose to consume in 
the yards all the produce of the farm except the Wheat. 
Nearly all the arable, and the greater part of the Grass 
land, is furrow drained, with pipes 30 inches deep. I 
have succeeded this year in putting in 30 acres of 
Wheat, and I hope next year to adopt the following 
course of cropping of thearable land. One-half Wheat, 
one-sixth fallow, with Swedes and Mangold Wurzel on 
such part as can be cleaned without a summer fallow, 
one-sixth Clover, and one-sixth Beans. In conclusion, 
allow me to say a word in favour of burnt soil, and to 
recommend it strongly to all clay farmers as a manure 
for Turnips, or a dressing of a summer fallow for 
Wheat ; its good effects are most striking. I have used 
it for several years, and the present season have applied 
upwards of 800 yards in the manner described, at the 
rate of about 60 yards per acre. R. F. W. 

Farm Estimates.—I peruse your Paper with some 
attention and much interest, but must acknowledge that 
I am much perplexed, not knowing what to think of the 
many complaints made by farmers that not only they 
are not gaining anything, which I could readily believe, 
but that they are going headlong to ruin. In your 
Paper of 10th November, an account was given of the 
expenses attending the cultivation of an acre on the 
4-course system, showing a profit of 28s. 6d. per acre. 
This account I have not seen controverted yet, and 
others, as well as myself, have expressed a wish that 
the calculations should either be admitted to be correct, 
or proved to be wrong. It is also much to be regretted 
that no one has yet given an exact debit and credit 
account of a farm, leaving out all that may appertain 
to the maintenance of the farmer and his family, or 
giving the farm credit for all that is taken for family use ; 
combining the two together cannot show the exact state 
of accounts in so far as the actual produce of the land is 
concerned, inasmuch as a person may spend too much, 
and lay it all to the account of farming being unprofit- 
able. Advocate as much as you can the bringing for- 
ward of such accounts from various parts of the coun- 
try ; it would enlighten the public, and might at same 
time show, by comparisons, where economy might be 
practised. In your Gazette of Nov. 24, “Amicus Tull” 
gives an account of his proceedings in a small farm of 
564 acres, and states the profits at about 105/.  Omi- 
cron,” in your Gazette of Dec. 15, reduces this to 
291. 10s. But how does he do this? He begins by 
putting the profit on pigs, fed off the Barley of “ Amicus 
Tull,” at nil; he-allows him nothing for his Barley, so 
that in fact he blots out altogether the produce of 
5 acres. Is that fair? He deducts the keep of the 
horse, under plea that a man must have a horse to 
go over his farm, forgetting that it does not take 
very long to go over a farm of 56 acres. He re- 
duces also the produce of the 83 acres “of Wheat to 
4 quarters per acre, not taking into consideration that, if 
«“ Amicus Tull” has raised his produce to 5 quarters, he 
has debited himself with 37/. 10s. of extra manure; 
that is, to nearly half of the amount put down for the 
produce of the Wheat; besides he gives you the result 
of his four years, which appear to bear out his pro- 


the suggestions of your caustic correspondent “ P.,” I 
willingly supply further detail of the “ inexplicable mis- 
management” of the 41 acres of arable land, not in 
Wheat, and of the 35 acres of Grass land, and also of 
the consumption of the produce of thesame. 15 acres of 
the arable land was cropped in Beans, 10 acres in 
Clover, 2 acres in Turnip fallow, and 14 acres in bare 
summer fallow. The Clover and about 10 acres of the 
Grass land was mowed, and the produce of the arable 
and Grass land, except the Beans sold and credited in 
the account, was consumed on the farm, by 4 farm 
horses, 5 colts, 35 ewes and their lambs, and 28 pigs, 
besides 6 oxen wintered on Turnips, chaff, and linseed 
and hay, and which, when sold out in the spring, barely 
paid the cost of the linseed consumed ; the oxen there- 
fore, with the linseed, are excluded from the account. 
*P.”” is unjust towards the farmer, in stating they 
require a compulsory tribute from the rest of the com- 
Jounity, They will gladly adopt any course of cultiva- 


spective account. Everything considered, I am of 
opinion that his statement is fair, and that the objections 
| made thereto are not well founded ; indeed, as far as 
the pigs are concerned, it is really but too apparent that 
the critic had not weighed all things well; if he would 
_not allow him his pigs, allow him his Barley at least ; 
| to deprive him of both by a stroke of his pen is not at 
|all charitable. I make these few observations to be 
used by you as you think proper; farmers ought to be 
rather encouraged than discouraged, they have much 
to contend against, but nothing that they cannot over- 
come, provided they are properly met by landlords, 
with a fair reduction of rents, not allowed at rent days, 
as of alms-giving ; with the removal of sundry objec- 
uionable conditions inthe leases ; and with the abrogation 
of the Game-laws. One who wants to come at the Truth. 
Price of Meat. — A butcher, in large business, in 
Hertfordshire, declares that he never made so much 
money “since he wore a blue apron,” as he has done 
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in the last six months, his profits having been upwards 
of 45 per cent. The explanation of his being able to 
do this is, that notwithstanding all that has been said, 
the supply of meat has not been excessive, and that, as 
there has been no excess that has been considerable, 
even if there has been any excess, he has been able to 
sell on his own terms, while the farmers have sold to 
him under the influence of a panic. 7. F. 

Thin Seeding.—Early in September last, I forwarded 
you a report of an experiment made upon different 
quantities of Wheat to the acre, to test how far thin 
seeding might be carried out successfully ; and as, upon 
former occasions, Mr. Wilkins had endeavoured to 
cast suspicion upon my statements, and in several 
instances had denied them in toto, I resolved not to 
interfere in the threshing out the respective portions, 
but entrusted them to my clerk and assistant, Mr, 
Johnston, and a person named Poole, and his two sons, 
to thresh and make up the quantities, without knowing 
the object sought to be ascertained, further than to test 
them simply as an experiment, From some cause or 
other you deferred inserting this article, until the 24th of 
last month ; and as I had hoped, forgotten or declined 
it altogether, as I had, from the obnoxious personalities 
resorted to by the rev. gentleman, resolved never again 
to enter into public correspondence with him, and had 
in a letter to his friend Dr. Newington expressed such 
intention. But I cannot allow his last letter to pass 
without a parting observation ; first that Idid not mis- 
represent the quantity stated by him, as being 35,000 
grains from a single grain, but I might have expressed 
a doubt as to 35,000 grains having been produced, and 
which doubt I still entertain. That as Mr. Wilkins 
never had, at the time I forwarded my communication, 
informed the public that the sort of Wheat he had 
cultivated was the Egyptian or many-spiked Wheat, 
which has always been held as exceedingly productive, 
but unfit for mealing purposes, I took the liberty of 
merely stating that fact, that the agricultural public 
might attach to it the importance that it deserved ; this 
has roused the reverend gentleman’s ire to suchan extent 
that he has fallen upon me pell-mell, by endeavouring to 
bear me down with personalities (of which I regret he 
is more guilty than any other person I have ever come ~ 
in contact with). Before I conclude, I beg to be 
excused observing that the remarks upon Mr. Thedam’s 
experiments are upon a level with those made upon 
my own ; as I happen to be acquainted with the nature 
of the soil on his farm, I am enabled to state that it is 
light silicious Turnip soil, and absorbent, and there- 
fore would not be affected by moisture beyond the 
average lands of the district. And as regards Mr. 
Mechi’s land, although it might im some instances be 
unequally seeded, as stated by Mr. Wilkins, notwith- 
standing which the majority that I examined was 
drilled exceedingly well, and regularly deposited. But 
it happened that exactly as Mr. Thedam increased the 
quantity of grains in each hole up to five, that the 
produce was greatest. And Mr. Mechi having adopted 
the same opinion as myself, that six pecks per acre on 
well cultivated land in Essex was the proper quantity, 
has drawn forth the stringent observations of the rev. 
gentleman, to whom I now respectfully bid adieu. 
Robert Baker, Writtle. ane 

What do a Ton of Roots cost 2—As high farming is 
the best system, and the most honourable, to enable the 
British farmer to meet the present low prices of agri- 
cultural produce ; as there cannot be so much obtained 
for it, there must be more made of it ; and as this can- 
not be done so profitably without the root crop—then it 
is surely the duty of every lover of his country to throw 
as much light as he possibly can on one of the most im- 
portant branches of farming. 

Cost or TUBNIP CULTURE. 
Per acre—£ s. d. 

One deep winter ploughing ap ais 9 
Ditto subsoil ploughing ... ae sae ae 06. 
Two spring ploughings Pay aes 2 
Three double harrowing... 
One scarifying rc 
Two rollings Rte 
For gathering Couc 
Ridging and dung covering 
Dung, 25 tons, at 3s. per ton 


For carting and labour 
Three horse-hoeings 
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As this system of cultivation will so much improve 
the condition of the soil, one-fourth must be taken— 


OBLOS. ae 
One-fourth of cultivation... 
For artificial manur 
Forseeds.... one 
Sowing 
Thinning 
Hoeing *: om 
Pulling and cleaning 
Carting and camping ves eee 5.5 
Rent, rates, tithes, and taxes ... oo 
Interest on capital... soe 


= 
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£7 5 0 


Taking an average crop of roots at 25 tons per acre, . 
and as the tops are worth for manure 1/., and quite as 
much when given to cattle, they will cost 6/. os. per 
acre, or 5s. per ton, clean roots. Now, what is a ton of 
roots worth? This is one of the most important 
questions to the British farmer at the present time ; 
put to manufacture them into beef, and to make it pro- 
fitable, will depend on the skill and judgment of the 


farmer, and how it is carried out. I will give you an 
experiment of three aniinals, and what they consumed 
during their 18 weeks of feeding. Two short-horned 
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heifers, three years old, bred on the farm, value 261. | 
when put into the boxes. 


Daily—lbs, Weeks. Tons, cwt. lbs, 2s. d. 

ROOts ........... 20) uke « 2 56, at10s,perton 5 1 3 

10 ...Do.... 011 28, at 81. perton...1138 9 

we 20.,.Do.... 1 2 56, atll.10s.p.ton 1138 9 

Litterstraw ... 36 ...Do,... 2 0 56, atll.perton...2 0 6 
Pea-meal, 4 

Ibs, increas- 8...Do.... 0 7 0,at7s.percwt. 2 9 0 
DOE GOs cnecss 

Barley-meal 2...12... 0 1 56, at7s. percwt. 010 6 

Linseed-meal. 2...12.., 0 1 56, at 12s. perewt.018 0 

Oileake ......... 10... 6. 0 8 8t, at1l0s. percwt.117 6 

Coals and attendance ... ae ca La : ceo LO 

Value of the two heifers Nae owt aie ie 26 0 0 

Interest on capital, at 10 per cent. ... the ei aos ABH O 

£4418 3 

Taking the manure to be the value of straw con- 
sumed ..,, ree wae sri az ane tic? WO142)8 
£41 4 0 


They were sold for 41/..10s, leaving a balance of 6s. 
after payment of 10s. per ton for roots. A cow, eight 
years old, bought for 107. 10s., of. a cross breed, fed in 
stall and box, 


Daily—lbs. Weeks. Tons. cwt. lbs. £ sd 

Roots ............ UCLA 0 Se) 0, at 10s. per ton. 410 0 

eae ea Oat oe perton.,. L 7 0 

ue L010... O18 O,atl? 10s.p.tonl 7 0 

Litter straw ... 22...Do.... 1 4 84, atll.perton...1 4 9 
Pea-meal, 3 

Ibs. increas- 6...Do,.... 0 5 0,at7s. percwt 115 0 
ing to ...... 

Barley-meal... 1...12... 0 0 84, at7s. per ewt.0 5 3 

Linseed-meal, 1...12... 0 0 84, at 12s. perewt.0 9 0 

Oilcake ........ + 5... 6... 0 1 98, at 10s. percwt. 018 9 

Coals and attendance ... ih ae ce sas er ..0) 

Value ofcow.... a6 as Ae Ai sew «20 10 0 

Tnterest on capital at 10 per cent. .., SLOG 

Thecost .., Soe oho Crepe or age «£28 14 0 

Taking the value of manure to be the straw con- 

sumed .,,, oes os On ate Fp eae Le 

£21 2 3 

Nolditor T.. .. A As ais mils enn HG LOW, 0 


ICMELGUNREISICOWGN TS, Ui cscs) alesse, | ave £412 8 
The hay and straw being cut into chaff and mixed 
with the Pea-meal and steamed; the Linseed and 
Barley-meal being steeped 26 hours and mixed with 
chaff. The period of year, Jan. 15th to May 2lst, 
1849. William Aitchison, Counden, Warwickshire. 

Balance Sheet.—I1 believe your correspondent 
“H. H. H. R.” tobe correct in his observations re- 
specting his balance sheet. I was thunderstruck when 
I calculated what an acre of Wheat cost, and I believe 
half the tenants in Somersetshire must go to Australia ; 
but he has left out two items—manure and the tenant’s 
property tax, 35d. in the pound. The latter ought not 
to be upon the land, but upon his profits of the year, 
the same as in trade—the average of three years I be- 
lieve. P.S It was from the lst of January, 1849, to 
the Ist of May, we graziers lost upon our stock ; selling 
out in May, a‘ter consuming all our hay, Mangold 
Wurzel, Swedes, &c., for the same only as they were 
worth the Ist of January. Keep for four months upon 
37 beasts a loss of 57. a head = 1851. loss 3 while the 
Betsher) miller, and baker are making their fortunes. 

ub. 

Landlord and Tenant.—Our landlords must drain 
our lands ere we can grow 40 bushels, or even 30, 
charging us a 5 per cent. interest; and these times 
throw us back a something towards extra burning, 
cleaning, &c., our land; we will then try what 
“H. H. H. R.” says, try and grow 40 bushels. See 
the difference of price in Wheat at 5s. per bushel and 
7s.; this is 2s. per bushel on 40 bushels, exactly 4/, per 
acre. How are we to live and be honest ? Rely on it 
Wheat cannot be grown in this country for 5s. per 
bushel. Sud, 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

LEIGHTON Buzzarp AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, Sept. 
28.—At this meeting, Mr. Catvert made the following 
remarks on the Smithfield nuisance. He said— 

Last session of Parliament a committee sat for the purpose 
of considering the subject, and notwithstanding the astounding 
facts brought forward, not a single petition was presented to 
the House. It was shown that while agricultural produce to 
the value of seven millions sterling changed hands in that 
market, the loss by the present system to farmers who sent 
their cattle there was not less than 400,0002 , or 5 percent. He 
would appeal to graziers to think about that fact. He had 
read the evidence with the greatest attention; and it was 
clearly proved that a loss was sustained in driving every beast 
backwards and forwards to Smithfield, and he wonld earnestly 
conjure the meeting to petition Parliament and enlighten their 
members on the subject. If not, the salesmen would continue 
to have the benefit, and the graziers be for ever precluded 
from disposing themselves of their own stock, as they could do 
in every other market in the kingdom. There ought to be a 
large market for London, with ample lairs, conveniently 
situated for driving the animals thither without loss, and the 
immense confusion witnessed in the streets, and definite times 
should be fixed upon for taking stock into the market, and 
above all that awful scene of Sabbath desecration, which so 
much disgraced the neighbourhood of Smithfield. should be 
done away with for ever. Ithad been said that farmers need 
not look to a protection. He thought this was a true doctrine ; 
but there Was one point which they might attend to likely to 
add considerably to their profits, Suppose that, with a new 
market, the clear gain upon each head of cattle was 1J., then 
to those graziers who exhibited ia 12 months 100 beasts, here 
would be a clear gain of 1001. to their annual income, (Hear 
hear), The market was held on Monday, and the beasts had 
to be sent up on Saturday. About 11 o’clcck on Sunday the 
business of the salesmen began, who then went to examine 
them ; and about 9 o’clock in the evening, the driving, shouting. 
and roaring began; and salesmen were thus compelled to 
desecrate the sanctity of the day—compelled by legislative 
enactment, and in a day, too, when so much was said about 
Se erne eae ee such occurrences, so 

nt to the ri mi i ‘thi 
Be aan ecaiey, g nded feelings of the people of this 
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they had been pleased to confer. He was sure they could not 
too highly appreciate the freedom of the press in England. 
Leaving that subject, he would express a degree of admiration 
at the exhibition they had witnessed that day. In another part 
of the county a monster exhibition had been held, in which, he 
maintained, most humbly but firmly, that there could not be 
an equal competition between the persons who took their 
stock ; whilst in this society every one was placed upon a level, 
and there was that kind of freedom which, he contended, was 
a most healthy and salutary stimulant to the improvement of 
agriculture. The competition elsewhere was most unequal ; it 
was that of a Goliah against a pigmy. It was the competition 
of men of abundant, he might say superabundant capital— 
men who need not consult their means nor their capacity in 
the promotion, not of their agricultural ideas, but of their agri- 
cultural fancies—it was the competition of such men with 
those who had to consider not only their fancies, but their very 
subsistence and existence. (Loud cries of ‘‘Hear.”) He said, 
therefore, that an exhibition such as that they had that day 
witnessed, was one which claimed their special approbation, 
and one which tended more to encourage a hope of improve- 
ment of agriculture than any witnessed elsewhere, This re- 
minded him of an anecdote, which, very possibly, most of 
those present had heard, but which was extremely apropos at 
the present moment. The lady of a Yorkshire baronet, who 
had little to employ her time, as was the case with most ladies 
at the present day—would that they had something more to 
do!—(laughter)—the baronet’s Jady was in this particular 
position, and took a fancy to the pursuit of agriculture. She 
had a wish to turn her attention to farming, and therefore she 
solicited from her husband the privilege of managing a small 
farm, which he readily granted. He considered that her 
waste time could not be better occupied than in some in- 
dustrious pursuit, and determined that she should have 
every facility to pursue her notion, She kept this farm for 
a time; the end of 12 months came round, and she 
began to take stock, She then appeared before her husband 
with a considerable balance in her favour, and said, “‘ I have 
bad avery pleasant time of it, and find agriculture a most lu- 
crative business. I have sold this, that, and the other, and 
have so much in hand ; and I really am at a loss tounderstand 
why the farmers should complain.” ‘‘ My dear,” said the bus- 
band, ‘‘have you got the rent ready?” The lady was taken 
aback immediately ; that simple question bad never entered her 
mind. (Laughter.) She had farmed without rent, and had, 
therefore, made a profit. This, however, was a kind of over- 
sight very few landlords would permit their tenantry to be 
guilty of. (Cheers,) It was therefore important for the tenant 
to remember that he must farm, not according to mere fancy 
and for superficial competition, but, as one of the inspectors 
had remarked, according to that which was useful and profit- 
able. It would be extremely out of place in him to enter upon 
anything like agricultural topics. There was an old proverb, 
‘‘Every man to his trade.” And he should find himself as 
much out of place amongst agricultural technicalities as the 
gentlemen present would, if put into a printing office and re- 
quested to ‘‘set up” a few types, or to read a few proofs. But 
there were at the same time a few leading principles connected 
with every business or trade, of which those not engaged therein 
might be allowed to take cognisance. Their duty was to avail 
themselves of circumstances placed at their disposal; and if 
the removal of protection had been an injurious act to the 
farmer, he who was shipwrecked could do nothing better than 
collect the materials left him, aud construct a raft for his own 
safety. Ifthe removal of protection had left them in a state of 
jeopardy and danger, he called upov them to act with energy 
and hopefulness, instead of exhibiting despondency and le- 
thargy. The interest of agriculture was one which must be of a 
permanent character. The prosperity of manufactures and of all 


works not absolutely essential to the existence of the human | 


family, was often fluctuating and hazardous; but that which 
was necessary for the support of life must always be enduring 
and permanent. There could be no cessation in the demand 
for agricultural produce; they would always have a demand 
sufficiently great for them to supply. That being granted, 
there was only onecourse left for the farmer—and that was for 
him to avail himself of every means Providence put in his 
hands to work out his own salvation; and in acritical period 
like the present that could only be done by bringing to bear 
the utmost amount of energy and of intelligence. Various sug- 
gestions had been thrown out with respect to the mode of effect- 
ing a retrenchment of expenditure. He would remind them 
there was one course which they could not and ought not to 
adopt—and that was, to make a reduction in the price paid to 
labour, He trusted the agriculturists of this country would 
never be under the necessity of cutting down the remuneration 
of their Jabourers ; inasmuch as he thought that in a well-paid, 
well-fed, and contented body of labourers consisted in a great 
measure the substantial prosperity of agriculture, 
this, they had only to contrast this country with a neighbour- 
ing and unfortunate country, Ireland. (Hear, hear.) The 
farmers of England must now see the necessity of applying in- 
creased capital to the cultivation of the land. In comparison 
with the magnitude of our trade and commerce, the amount in- 
vested in agriculture was totally incompatible and insufficient. 
He maintained that there was a totally inadequate application 
of capital in this country to agriculture. But that increased 
application of capital, that untiring energy, that necessary in- 
telligence could never be expected to be employed under the 
present conditions on which land was Jet—conditions which 
were exacted for the benefit of a few to the inconvenience and 
hindrance of many. (Hear, hear.) He contended that we 
must witness a number of legislative changes before this new 
system of management could be carried out. Amongst these 
changes the most important was the absolute necessity of giving 
to the farmer some security for the return of capital which he 
might advance in the improvement of the soil, That, he felt 
conscious, must be one of the first measures passed by the Legis- 
lature. And next to that must be the introduction of an exten- 
sive plan ofleasing. He could name many instances in this part 
of the country, if called upon to do so, where individuals 
taking farms, in order to improve those farms and attain 
something like comfort and prosperity to themselves, and to 
achieve a reputation for intelligence, energy, and enterprise, 
had been induced to apply capital most uusparingly; and 
their reward had been, not the return of that bread which they 
cast upon the waters, but an increase of rent, subject to the 
disagreeable alternative of ejection. This was a fact, and 


| nothing could prevent the recurrence of such facts—and dis- 


graceful facts they were, because property had its duties as 
well as its rights—nothing could prevent the recurrence of 
these proceedings but the security of leases. (Cheers.) And 
there was another point—not only was the granting of leases 
necessary, but they must be proper leases. He had occasion- 
ally inspected leases that were worth nothing at all to the 
tenant, It was not only the multiplication of leases that was 
required, but their simplification. fe believed that, generally 
speaking, the leases granted now were much too complicated, 
much too replete with restrictions to be of any substantial 
benefit to the farmer. He thought, therefore, that a whole. 
some improvement might take place in the simplification of 
leases, After briefly adverting to the absolute importance of 
a reduction in the cost of the conveyance of land, Mr. Livesey 
went on to say that there was another subject he had occasion- 
ally seen noticed at agricultural meetings which should be 
fearlessly adverted to—namely, the present strict and rigid 
maintenance of the Game-laws. He thought the sooner those 
laws were repealed, or subjected to great modification, the 


Fyipe.—T he Chairman proposed ‘‘ The Liberty of the Press,” 
—Mr. Jenn Livesry thanked the company for the compliment H 


better it would be for agriculture. He mentioned these sub- 
jects because he knew there was often a delicacy on the part 
of the farmers to refer to them, He maintained that for these 
meetings to attain their proper purpose, every subject connected 


13 
with agriculture ought to be fully and freely discussed, _ The 
subjects he had named—security to farmers for capital ex. 
peuded in the permanent improvement of their farms, the mul- 
tiplication and simplification of leases, the cheapening the 
cost of the conveyance of land, and the repeal or great modi. 
fication of the Game-laws—these were subjects which most 
deeply affected the farming interest. The present custome 
might be compatible with an era now passed away; but 
with an era of severe and universal competition, such cus- 
toms as those to which he had adverted could not be main- 
tained ; or so long as they were maintained they would be 
detrimental to the interests of farmers. And s0 long as farmers 
were silent upon these matters they would be enemies to their 
own interests. Preston Chronicle, 


Rebielo, 

Experimental Agriculture, being the Results of Past 
and Suggestions for Future Experiments in Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture. By James F. W. John- 
ston, F.R.SS.L. and E., &. Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

A WELL conducted experiment implies intelligent design, 

It is the test of a probability. We cannot know what 

has not hitherto been determined ; but the connection 

amongst observed facts is so constant that, once ascer- 
tained, it may be considered permanent; and that which 
we do know thus enables us very often to anticipate 
conclusions regarding what is still unknown. A certain 
amount of acquaintance with the subject of research ig 
thus necessary to any one who would successfully con- 
duct an experimental inquiry respecting it. He must be 
able to imagine plausibly in the first place, and then 
he must be able skilfully to devise and impartially to 
execute some plan for testing the accuracy of his idea. 

For this reason nothing could be more useful than 2 

work which first communicates the kind of knowledge 

required by an agricultural experimenter, and then 
details a great mass of research as models for his further 
proceedings, 

Such is the character of the work before us, Pro- 
fessor Johnston is in the position for which we imagine 
him to be best suited when philosophising upon those 
facts which a multitude of labourers have gathered, 
and are continually adding to the stores of scientific 
agriculture. No one has more skilfully arranged the 
results of our practical men, whether of the field or the 
laboratory ; nor is there any one with a higher reputa- 
tion as a teacher of those truths which, in his hands, they 
are made to exhibit. He has done no inconsiderable 
service himself as a personal labourer on the boundary 
line between agriculture and the sciences ; but it is to 
those works in which he has collated the labours of 
others that the defenders of his reputation will 
chiefly refer, 

We must add one word by way of criticism. The 
title of the book before us leads to the expectation of 
more than it contains. ‘ Experiments in Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture” should include many subjects 
beside that of manures, which is the only one that is 
discussed. Certainly it is discussed very fully ; but the 
important topics of the mechanical condition of the soil, 
the improvement of plants, the feeding and breeding of 
animals, are quite as deserving of place in a work pro- 
fessing to treat of “ Experimental Agriculture.” 


Calendar of Operations. 
DECEMBER, 

BEDFORDSHIRE FARM, Dec, 31.—The weather of the current 
month has been of a truly wintry character, and has in a great 
measure ruled every out-door operation of the farm. When fine 
and open the plough has beer kept steadily at work, in follow- 


In proof of | ing up the sheep on Turnips, and in turning over the remainder 


of the stubble for spring Beans and green crops, the greater 
part of which have been well manured. When frosty, the 
teams have been engaged carting dung, and liquid and other 
manures, threshing by machine, carting Turnips and litter for 
cattle, dc. We go with one-horse carts in all ordinary cases. 
There is but one waggon on the ground, and that gets an airing 
but seldom. The labourers will be engaged in threshing and 
dressing corn, storing Turnips, turning composts, lopping Wil- 
lows and hedges, &c., in addition to the usual labour in con- 
nection with horses and stock. The great bulk of the Turnips 
are cut, for both cattle and sheep, and also the hay, and Pea 
and Oat straw. The fatting stock are kept upon Turnips, 
meal, and chiefly hay chaff. The store cattle and sheep receive 
Pea and Oat straw, with a proportion of Turnips. The stores 
intended for next year’s fatting off receive a portion of Linseed 
or other artificial food, to keep them in a progressive state. 
The young stock of from 6 to 12 months old have also a small 
allowance of Linseed jelly. We seldom consume any Mangold 
Wurzels till February or March, when they seem more suitable 
for stock than when given in the autumn; they also take the 
place of Turnips, and permit the free working of the land for 
Barley, which has always succeeded best with us when sown 
early. Barley sown last year in February has turned out better, 
both in yield and quality, than any sown later, The early 
sown Barley weighs 57 lbs., full weight, per bushel; some of 
the late but 53 lbs. per bushel. The price of meat has for some 
time ruled very low, but still itis higher in proportion to the 
price of feed corn, whether of home or foreign growth, than 
in the time of high prices. It is self-evident that there is more 
profit in fatting stock now with Barley at 26s., Oats 18s., and 
Linseed at 36s. per quarter, the product realising from 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. per 8lbs., than when corn sold at double its present 
price, and meat made but about a fourth more. Those, there- 
fore, who have poor land toimprove can do so now at a much 
less cost than formerly, with, we think, a small present profit. 
On the other hand those who expended large sums in tbe pur- 
chase of corn in the times of high prices, or consumed their 
own produce for the benefit of the land, not only lost then, but 
cannot be repaid now, even with increased produce, with such 
low prices. The character of the past year will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most serious that ever happened in its effects 
on the interests of the British farmer. We hope, however, that 
the worst is past, and that the ‘‘ good time coming ” may have 
been preparing for us, and is just at hand. R. V. 2 
Dorset Farm, Dec. 31.—Almost all are now employed aliker 
in providing food for cattle, carrying dung, and other kinds o 
top dressings that have been provided for the land. But, 
although there may be little work directly pressing, with the 
exception of stock feeding, yet exertion ought to be made to get 
the ploughing forward for spring corn, and also for the Turnip 
crop, for the earlier ploughing is done the more it will be pul- 
verised by the frosts, and will hold theseed more equally. And 


instead of leaving our dung in the yards, and haying to turn it 


.Cabbages daily, J. B. 


"Barter: A #. You may apply guano over the young Jeaf, 
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in the spring before applying it for the root crop, it is better to besides uhe vegetable diet of tarley-meal, corn, &c. They 


take every opportunity of carting it out to the fields where it is 
to be used, so that there may be as little hindrance as possible 


to get it spread out when the busy season of putting in the | 
crops arrives ; and instead of putting it up loosely in a heap on | 


the field, we prefer driving the carts over it, to tread it firmly 
down, which prevents its rotting so much ; the less it is rotted 
the less is it wasted, We have been employed getting out a 
supply for our Mangold Wurzel crop; and also getting some 
pond mud put on the pasture lands, This is done when the 
weather is too frosty to allow of ploughing. We have atill.a 
little spring Wheat to sow after Turnips, which we shall most 
likely finish in the course of a month. Our ewes have now 
begun lambing, and so far as they have gone have done very 
well. We have only had four slipped lambs of the 500 we are 
breeding from, We keep them in different lots, according to 
their degree of forwardness, in a large well sheltered yard, to 
which a covered shed is attached, into which we put the newly 
Jambed ones, and feed them with hay, Cabbages, and Mangold 
‘Wurzel ; the latter are stored in a house close by the shed. 
In looking back upon the year that is almost closed, we must 
Say that there have been few seasons more favourable to the 
various operations of farming, and whatever the profits of 
farming may have been, it is certain that ‘‘mother earth” has 
done us all justice by giving us abundant crops of every 
sort. G. S. 

Fen Farm, Dec. 28.—The attention of farmers in December 
and January is absorbed in the treatment of live stock, the 
preservation of manure, and the management of drains. The 
treatment of live stock involves the treatment of Turnips, 
wespecting which a diversity of opinion and practice prevails. 
To take Swedes up in November becomes a more frequent 
plan, and if the land is at all cold and heavy, cart them at 


~once to the yard or home-close, near the steading, in long 


heaps 3 yards wide, and lightly thatched with stubble. On 
lighter soils the pies are smaller, and distributed over the field 
to be cut for folded sheep, or partly taken to the stalls as 
wanted. Stillit is the custom in many places to eat the Tur- 
mips without packing them until more than half consumed, 
particularly where breeding ewes are put on them, in which 
ase the land seldom receives sufficient tillage and the Barle 

is got in late, Ewes are said to do better on dry Grass land, 
supplied moderately with cut Turnips and hay or chaff; others, 
again, advocate the reservation of a piece of white Turnips (at 
the risk of half of them being destroyed by frost) for ewes after 
Jambing, arguing that they cool the sheep and increase the 
milk so as greatly to benefit the lambs. White Turnips, as I 
observed last season, ought not to be seen after Christmas ; but 
Thave been assured by men of great experience that they are 
of great value for early winter keep. I must think the hybrids 
and Swedes worth far more; but when the sowing season is 
unfavourable, or unforeseen interruptions occur, the white Tur- 
mip isa capital resource to fall back upon. Turnips are at- 
tempted sometimes on a.small seale on fen land, and they will 
Jook tolerably well, bnt they will not fatten stock; they are 
very subject to grubs or larvz, and they distress the land, Not 
8o with Carrots or Coleseed, always providing suitable manure 
precedes them. As in the case of properly managed Carrots 
the land is thoroughly cleaned and stirred to a considerable 
depth, a good crop of Coleseed offers a dense cover and carries 


a great many sheep. A great weight of Mangold Wurzel is 
generally obtained ; but if the soil is light and turfy, it is ex- 
hausting and the produce washy ; still it is very useful to fill 
up gaps anywhere, and is eagerly consumed by all kinds of 
stock, Wehave paid for cleaning Turnips 7s. per acre. The 
beasts offered in Peterborough market have improved in quality 
during the past month, and higher prices have been made ; the 
supply may be expected to increase, and if 7s. per stone of 
14 lbs. continues to be realised with the very moderate price of 
Linseed cake, they will remunerate the grazier who did not buy 
too early. ‘We hear of a great variety of compounds being 
given with the cookery of the new school. As experiments care- 
fully noted they would deserve all commendation. As if to ex- 
hibit a worthy object for all breeders to aim at, the very excel- 
Jent animal shown at Smithfield by Mr. Jones got fat in a 


small paddock without any trouble, and with scarcely any ex- 


™ense; the blood relations of such a bullock should be taken 


care of, and if this easy “‘aptitude to fatten” should prove to 


“be a family feature, he might furnish an array of facts against 


the enemies of fat, and so save much food and stop a deal of 
claptrap periodically thrown at the comparative amount of 
prizes offered for good stock and to deserving labourers. I 
have already exceeded my limits in beginning one of the sub- 
jects now claiming the attention of farmers. J. W., Peterborough. 

Sussex Farm, Dec. 31.—Our teams are for the most part en- 
gaged in carting dung from the cattle yards to the fields, for 
the next year’s green crops. We put the dung in large square 
heaps, and coyer‘the heap over with earth. We dig a hole at 
one end of the heap, to catch the liquid manure, which is fre- 
quently thrown over the heap. We are also carting dung on 
to the Hop gardens when the ground is hard enough to carry 
the carts, and as soon .as the weather becomes open we shail 
commence to dig the ground, and the teams will return to 
ploughing. Our labourers are for the most part engaged in 
threshing Oats, Peas, and Beans, filling dung, planting and 
repairing hedges, ditching, draining, &c. Our stock ewes are 
at present 309 in number. We carry on to the Grass land two 
loads of Turnips daily for them; they are brought into the 
yard at nights, and are fed:with Pea-haulm or Oat-straw. As 
the winter advances we give them hay; they are much im- 
proved in size since we commenced to grow green crops, and 
are at present in excellent condition. We find the Cabbages 
very usetul food at this time; they need no preparing, and are 
not injured by frost. We give our cows a feed of Cabbages or 
Turnips ; the young stock and lambs also receive a feed of 


Notices to Correspondents, 


Without harm to it, if it be done in wet weather, You may 


should also be drily and warmly housed at night, The yolks 
of eggs are unquestionably affected by poverty as well as by 
peculiarity of diet. Of the latter fact, the coming season 
will afford opportunities of making curious experiments, by 


mixiog with the food of hens ingredients either calculated to | 


colour the yolks of their eggs, as madder, or those which 
may be thought likely to communicate a recognisable flavour, 
as musk, or essential oils. Lung diseases, to which fowls 
are so liable, may be expected to derange the egg-organs, 
from their closeness to the seat of disorder, D. 

DsomMHEAD CasnacEe: Inquirer. We had to transplant some 
late in July, as youhad, Ours have “‘ Cabbaged, but they are 
very small.” You had better use your leaves, as it is very 
doubtful if they will Cabbage after winter. 

Frepine Pies: Amicus Tull promises shortly to send accounts 
of his cost of feeding them, 

GLAZED IRon FoR Roorina: 7’ F says, Why should not sheets 
of thin iron be coarsely glazed, and sold even cheaper than 
asphalte roofing, for covering barns, stables, d&c.% The 
weight need not be large, nor the cost great. As the ex- 
pense of fixing would be more than slating, the price ought 
to be less than slating, Glazing materials, when purity of 
colour is not needed, are of most trifling cost. [Sneetiron 
for roofing is, as you are no doubt aware, sold in a corru- 
gated form for strength’s sake, and either painted or coated 
with zine for protec:ion from weather.] 

MANURE : Christmas. You will find, at p, 798, that the misprint 
which has misled you was corrected, Cold clay soils would 
be benefited by the manure being applied in an unfermented 
state; but it muet be applied so long before the seed is sown, 
or before the crop begins to grow rapidly, as that it shall have 
rotted in the soil before that time. We turn our box manure 
once, besides the carting out to heaps. 

ParriaAL Journalism: A Correspondent and Subscriber. Will 
you advise how we can be otherwise than partial # Do you 
think that 16 columns of type weekly is sufficient, in which 
to discuss all truth? The thing is absurd. Well, we restrict 
ourselves to agricultural matters, and not having room even 
for all that reaches us on them, we conclude to abandon 
every topic which arises out of their relation to politics. 
Not that such topics are not highly important, not that it is 
not of the very highest moment that the TRoru regarding 
them be aseertained and made known, but that the re- 
mainder, to which we confine ourselves, is amply sufficient 
to occupy us ; and, we imagine, usefully occupy us, too. 

PovitRy : Gallus. Mr. Dixon’s work appeared piecemeal, the 
greater part of it, originally in our columns. Another book 
which you may consult is “‘ Farming for Ladies,” which dis- 
cusses poultry, rabbits, pigs, dc. 

SMITHFIELD SHow: Newport. The stone referred to is the im- 
perial stone of 14 lbs, 

Succession oF Crops: A B. You may, we think, do safely 
what you purpose about Barley and Clover seeds after Beans 
and Turnips ; and take Wheat after Clover. 

SwepisH Turnips: A B, An ox of 40 stones will eat about 
1 cwt, a day along with straw chaff. Ten sheep of 16 lbs. a 
quarter will eat about 2 cwt. a day in the fields ; rather less 
in the house, 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered the same week. 


SHlarkets, 


COVENT GARDEN, Jan. 5. 

The weather during the week has been milder than that of 
the preceding, and the supply of Vegetables has been rather more 
abundant. Fruit, to , is for the most part sufiicient for the de- 
mand, Hothouse Grapes and Pine-apples are good for the season, 
Filberts and Walnuts are abundant, and Chestnuts plentiful. 
Oranges and Lemons are abundant, good table Pears are scarce. 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips are good and plentiful; Carrots 
the same. Caulitiowers and Broccoli are sufficient for the de- 
mand, Potatoes have not altered since our last account. 
Lettuces and other salading are plentiful. No alteration in the 
price of Mushrooms, Some Asparagus and Seakale may 
be obtained. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Gardenias, Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Pri- 
mulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, and Roses, 


FRUITS, 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 53 to 8s Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s 
Grapes, hothouse,p. lb,, 3s to 6s | Almonds, per peck, 68 

— Portugal, per lb,, 9dtols — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 2s to 4s Waluuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 

— per half sieve, 8s to 12s — p.bush., 16s to 248 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 2s to 4s | Filberts, per 100 lbs,, 60s to 65s 
Lemons, per doz,, 1s to 2s Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 

— per 100, 6s to 12s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Oranges, per doz., 94 tols 6d | Kent Cobs, 60s to 65s p. 100 lbs. 


VEGETABLES, 


sow the Barley in 9-inch rows, and after it is up sow 16 lbs. 
of mixed Clover seeds broadcast, and hoe it in, A shallow 
hoeing will suffice. You had better in that case either sow 
the guano a fortnight before sowing the Clover seeds, or delay 

_ it till after the Clover is up. 

Burrer MADE BY Compression or Ain: JF, We neyer heard 
of such anidea, Wehave heard of butter made by agitation 
{as it is in other cases, but) by a stream of air passing 
through the cream; but the structure of cream does not 
make it at all likely that mere compression would have apy 
effect upon it, 

“COURSES OF Cropping : Subscriber. The land is to be broken 
up. Half of it might be pared and burned, and sown with 
urnip and other roots; and half of it ploughed up and 
sown part with Oats and part with Beans, Halt the roots 
will be fed on the land by sheep, and half carried home, 10 
be consumed in the barn by cattle, which will be littered 
with the straw from the grain crops. The following year 
the Turnip land will be Wheat, one-fourth of it being also 
sown with Clover seed, and the stubble may be divided into 
four psrts—one planted with Beans, one with Mangold 
Wurzel, one with Swedes, and one, which on the following 
year will be Clover, may be sown with Carrots for the cur- 
rent year, 

DiscuLouned Yorks: Philanas. We have heard of similar 
cases with ducks, in which the offensive appearance has 
passed away as the season has advaneed ; but the only two 
instances within our own experience have occurred with 
hens, both much out ofhealth, a recovery of which brought the 
yolks (apparently the ouly part of the egg affected) right again. 
Yucks at this season require animal tood, or kitchen-scraps, 


Seakale, per punnet, 2s to 3s 
Asparagus, per bundle, 4s to 63 
Cabbages, p. doz., 6d to 1s 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 3s to 6s 
Broccoli, p.doz, bundl.,7s tol5s 
Greens, per doz., 1s 6d to2s 6d 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, 

1s 6d to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 100s 

— per cwt., 3s to 6s 

— per bush., 2s to 3s 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,, ls6dto2s6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 28 to 48 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 356d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d tols 3d 
Radishes,p. 12 bunches, 1s to 2s 
Carrots, per bun., 4d to 6d 
Spinach p, sieve, ls to 2s 


Onions, p. bushel, 3s to 4s 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 

Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 

Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 

Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
— (Cos, do., 6d to 1s 

Endive, per score, 1s to ls 6d 

Mushrooms, p, pot., 1s tols 3d 
—_ per bush., 3s to 68 

Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 

Watercress, p. 12 bun., 4d to6d 

Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

Parsley, p. doz. bun., 3s to 43 
— Roots, p, bdle., 1s tols 

Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 

Mint, per bunch, 2d 

Basil, per bunch, 2d 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses, 
§SMITHFIELD, Jan. 3, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66s to 75s 
Inferior ditto... .,. 55 63 
BOWER. xcoy used, g0ey WD, 60 
New Hay ... 


Prime Meadow Hay 68s to72s 


“CUMBERLAND MARKET, Jan. 3, 


Clover ... .. «. 608to0 85s 
New Clover ... ... — = 
SSEUBW. nce ines, one. Ok 28 
J. CooPER. 


Inferior ... ... .. 50sto 75s 
New Clover ... «. — bet 
Straw 24 28 


JosHUA BAKER. 


WHITECHAPEL, Jan. 3, 


Inferior ditto... .., 50 63 
New Hay “= = 
Old Clover mast UO, 90 
Fine Old Hay .., 633 to 66s 
Inferior ditto «» 50 55 
New Hay a> 99s, EER = 
Old Clover ... ... 80 84 


New Clover ... ... —sto —s 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
Straw es. ons sg ce 26 


POTATOES,—sSovuruwakk, Dec. 31, 


The Committee report that 


the arrivals last week from the 


Continent have been very extensive—nearly 3000 tons; so large 


a supply of foreign Potatoes tends much to depreciate the 
value of those coastwise, particularly Scotch Regents, which 
are very difficult to sell; prime York Regents still command a 
high figure. The present prices are as follows :—York Regents, 
70s. to 110s, per ton; Wisbeach do., 60s, to 70s.; Scotch 


do., 608, to 70s.; Seotch cups, 40s. to 60s.; French whites, 


60s, to 65s, ; Rhenish and Belgian do,, 40s, to 60s. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Dec. 31. 

The number of Beaats, although not very great, is quite 
equalto thedemand. ‘rade is dull, and it is difficult to make 
anything over 48, of the choicest. The supply of Sheep is 
small, and there is consequently a small advance on all kinds = 
the trade is, notwithstanding, dull, and 4s, 6d. is only realised 
in a few instances for choicest Downs. Good Calves are scarce 
and a little dearer, From Holland and Germany we have 196 
Beasts, and 200 Sheep; from Spain, 80 Beasts; from Scotland, 
100; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 500; and about 1400 from 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Northampton, 


Per at. of 8 lba,—g 6d Perst.of 8lbs.—s ad 6 4 
Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools, 3 8to03 10 
fords, &c, «. 310 to4 0]| Ditto Shorn 


Best Short-horns 3 8 —3 10 
2d quality Beasts 210—3 4 


Ewes & 2d quality 8 0—8° 6 
Best Downs and : 


Ditto Shorn ... ., eee 
Lambs 656) das! Gna ons 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 4]/ Calves... 1. «8B 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn Eee bet tes Y EMQB coc nae one Oy ete as 
Beasts, 3089 ; Sheep and Lambs, 16,620; Calves, 69; Pigs, 135 
f Faipay, Jan. 4, 
_ Owing to the absence of foreign supply the number of Beasts 
is emall; however, trade is slow at Monday’s rates. The 
supply of Sheep is a fair average for the time of year ; a redue~ 
tion of about 2d, per 8lbs. must be made to effect a clearance. 
The only foreign stock being Calves, the trade is heavy in this 
department ; it is difficult to clear out at a reduction. From 
Holland and Germany there are 111 Oalves; from Scotland, 
220 Beasts; from Leicester, Northampton, and Lincoln, 100; 
and 122 Milch Cows from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here~ Best Long-wools. 8 6to3 8 


fords, &c. «8 10to4 0| Ditto Shorn 2, 0... — sus 
Best Short-horns 3 6 —310| Ewes@& 2dquality2 8—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4]! DittoShorn ... ... oe 
Best Downs and Lawibe ss, gasceaaet ost ves 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 2] Calves... ... 1.8 O—4 2 


Ditto Shom ©... 4... | Pigs, os oe 4a BO ae 
Beasts, 808 ; Sheep and Lambs, 4610; Calves, 239; Pigs, 283. 


HOPS,—Fa2may, Jan. 4, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smira report that the market re- 
mains in the same quiet state as for some time past. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Dec. 31.—The supply of English Wheat from the 
neighbouring counties this morning was small, and quickly 
disposed of at an advance of 2s, per qr: Foreign met but a 
limited inquiry at the prices of this day se’nnight, and the 
attendance at market was moderate.—Barley, Beans, and 
Oats, are unaltered in value, as are also white Peas, but 
Maple.and Dun are each Is, per qr. cheaper.—F loating cargoes 
of Indian Corn are inquired after at 28s, 6d. for Ibraila, and 
29s, for Galatz, 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, s. 8 8. §* 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|44—47|Red ...,.,/38—41 
fine selected runs ...ditto/47—48|Red .,....}41—44 


— ~~ Talavera od. cssvarpses- deal 50—654 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White|} — |Red .....: _ 
wer Ovelgn: <1. :o:scs-uccncageeina eee 35—52 


Barley,grind. & distil., 23s to 25s...Chev.|26 —30|Malting {25—26 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|18—23|Malting |22—25 


Oats, Essex and Suffolk ......ccccse:sseenees 15—20 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|/20—24|Feed .,.|17—22 
or “MPH So ccoaspnnounisenganeeeenees Potato|18—22|Feed 16—19 
— Foreign .Poland and Brew|16—20|Feed .../182—17 
BL 6 . -acemae-eaxte< eae wieik ap Sale “eee 20—22|Foreign |20—23 


Rye-meal, foreign 


per ton|51.—6L 
Beans, Mazagan . 


...238 to 24s......Tick|25—27|Harrow |25—27 
26s — 29s ... Winds|/22—29|Longpod |22—25 
mr {BDLei gM. ip..disiéss-baman Gabe White|24—2¢ | Egyptian|23—25 
Boilers|26—28|Suffolk |26—29 


— Maple ,...Grey|22—24|Foreign |22—29 
WEAGZO 05. i Soackucae vaaectans omaere .... White} 22—25) Y ellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|36—40 

pow. AMBOUS, nnn asvese wp avueh> <neaeee = 40s ditto|32—36|Norfolk |82—36 

— “FOreign ...cpecasssssnssunes per barre]|22—25/Per sack|83—35 


ARRIVALS IN THE Port ofr LONDON LAST WEEK, 
Flour,11730 aks; Wheat.| Barley, ; Malt. | Oats.,; Beans, ; Peas. 
_ 50 bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 


English 2027 2883 | 4128 | 1593 174 739 
Irish  ,,,.. — = 225 | — _ 122 
Foreign 11565 | 11787 — 112465 385 | 2469 


Frinay, JAN. 4.—The arrivals of all grain during the week 
have been unusually small, and having to-day but a thin 
attendance at market, little business was transacted in any 
article, and prices of all may be considered nominally the same 
as on Monday.—Indian Corn afloat is held at late prices, but 
the demand is languid; the same may be saidof Flour. The 
weather has become mild.—During the week great firmness 
has characterised the Wheat trade, and an advance of Is. to 2s. 
per qr. upon British has been very general in the various 
markets of the kingdom ; in some instances an improvement 
of 1s. per qr. has been established upon foreign. Spring corn 
has been dull, and its value remains nominally unchanged.— 
By the last accounts from Memel and Konigsberg trade was 
quiet, and grain prices unaltered. In Danizic the owners of 
old Wheat held for somewhat advanced rates. In Stettiu, 
grain of all kinds was in good demand, and the eagerness of 
buyers caused prices to rule relatively higher than in the other 
Pommeranian ports, : 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley. Oats, Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ... 1160 2140 4180 5830 sacks 
TRIG couse! —_— —_ = 
Foreign ... 2520 8370 5030 — bris, 
IMPPRIAL WHear. (BABLEY.; OATS.) RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. = |————|——-———- | ee Ear 
40s 4d| 28s 3d/17s 0d/24s Od| 29s 8d/30s 74 
40 2 28-116 4 |24 1 28 6 |30 2 
39 4 27 5 |16 6 |23 9 28 4 |80 1 
38 9 26 9 |16 0 |22: 6{ 27 8 [2842 
38 9 25 9115 9 |22 9 27 5 }28 11 
39 4/ 25 9/15 6 (24 O©| 2611 129 0 
Agereg. Aver.| 89 5] 27 0/16 2/28 6/ 28 1 129 7 
Duties on Fo- |————| ———] ——— | —_—_| _—_- : 
reign Grain 10 1 nf 2 Oy bh O4 a Ot De 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices. |Nov. 24.) Dec, 1.; Dec. 8. |DEc, 15. Deo, 22, | DEc. 24 


40s 4d— at 
40 2 one 


39 4 
39 4 
68 9 
38 (9 


or on 


ot] ar 


SEEDS.—Dec. 31. 


Cana: rT csceacnat 80s to 86s | Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 20s 
Capea: oe ewt. ...31— 33 | Mustard,white,p.bush.6— 7 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84 — 35 — brown, do. ...... 7— 9 
Idnseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last ......... 25L.—280. 


Clover, red, per cwt...— 3 — 
— — foreigndo.— — 
— white,do .. — — 
— —foreignudo— — 


Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...90, 12s 
— — foreign,p.ton 61. 15s 
— Rape, foreign, do, 4l. 5s 

Tares, per bush,,,, 4s 6d—5s 6d 


== 


==—s 


2 
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CAMEDLTAS, STANDARD ROSES, BULBS, &e., just received 
from the Nurseries of Mons, P, VERDIER, at Paris. . 
R. J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent Garden, on TUES- 
DAY, Jan, 8, at 11 for 12 o’clock, an Importation of 560 Ca- 
mellias, well furnished with flower-buds, 420 Standard Roses of 
the best sorts, 450 Hyacinths, 180 Tulips, 185 Gladioli, 40 Ama- 
ryllis, &c.—without any reserve.—May be viewed the day prior, 
and Catalogues had. 2 x 
DUTCH BULBS AND OTHER BULBOUS ROOTS, WITH 
A QUANTITY OF MISCELLANEOUS NURSERY STOCK, 
R. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at 
Brompton’ Auction Ground, Fulham-road, 1 mile from 
Hyde’ Park-cornet, on’ THURSDAY, January 10, 1850, without 
reserve, a quantity of BULBS, comprising Double Hyacinths, 
Rapunculus, Tigridia, Crocus, Narcissus, Lily of the Valley, 
Tulip, White Colchicum, Commelina, Pernettya, Rigida, Wc. ; 
Mushroom Spawn, 150 roots of Victoria Rhubarb, Giant Aspa- 
rague, Strawberry, Standard and Dwarf Fruit Treés, 200 
Standard and Dwarf Rosés, anda quantity of Ash-leaf Kidney 
Potato.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of sale. 
Catalogues free by post, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, : 
M®. D. A. RAMSAY has recéived’ instructions 
(from! dn eniinent Firm) to sell by Auction, at the 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road (one mile from Hyde 
Park-corner), in February, 1850, without reserve, 500 RHODO- 
DENDRONS, 150 SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, a quantity 
of AZALEAS; and other American Plants, with a choice 
assortment of Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing ROSES, and 
other Stock.—May be viewed prior to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had of the’priticipal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 
BROMPTON NURSERY GROUND. | 
D A. RAMSAY begs’ leave to offer’ his Services 
e to the Trade and others as an AUCTIONEER, VALUER, 
dei, and trusts that by devotiig his personal attention, with 
strictly moderate charges, to give satisfaction. 

Parcels of Stock, Wel, recéivéd and offered for Sale by 
Auction’ on the above preiiises, 

D, A. R. begs to'state that all’ goods or stock sent to him for 
Sale by Auction’ must be’deliveréd on to the prémises prior to 
being advertised for sale:—Letters addressed to Mr. D. A. 
Ramsay, Auctioneer, &¢., Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham- 
road, Brompton, promptly attenved to. 


OT-WATER PIPES AND TROUGH PIPES, 
with all the usual'connexions. 

J. JONES, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, 
keeps a very largé stock’ of Hot Water and Trough Pipes, with 
Elbows, Syphons, Tee: Pieces; Collars, Flangé Sockets, and 
Spigots, Throttle Valves, dc., of excellent quality, and at very 
low prices. Parties requiring the work to be done can have 
good workmen sent to any part of the kingdom, with everything 
requisite for the heating, dic., at a stated sum. Rain-water 
pipes, Sutters, Sash-weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks, and 
numerous other castings are also kept at'J. Jones’s, Iron Bridge 
Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London. 

A GRICULTURAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 

Established for General, Practical, and Scientific Educa- 
tion, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
President for the Session. —The Right Honourable Loxp Dacre, 
Resident Head Master.—Mr. HasELWwoop. 
Second Master.— Myr. Lupron, Third Master.—Mr, CoKAYNE, 
French and German Master.=Mr, RoELANDS. 
Sci ie ‘ - Lecturers. 

png * coe = ron Mr, HasEL woop! 
seat — es ‘eee } Mr. Witpsmira, S-M.9.0. 
Pie Fhystology and Patho-}47, a. Carrry) MLR.C.Y.S, 
oe Natural Mr. HasEnwoop, 

Practical Mechanics and Na- 
tural Philosophy .., ars MR LUETON. 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, ) Mr. HAsrLwoop and 

and Draining aay ia Mr, Lupron, 

This Iostitution has been established on the largest scale of 
efficiency, and will be found complete in every department, 

A Fund has also been’ established by several noblemen and 
gentleman advocates of combining’ ‘* Science with Practice ” to 
assist the Tenant Farmers to educate their sons at this School ; 
particulars of which, with Prospectus, may be had of the Head 
Master, Hoddesdon, Herts, either personally or by letter. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS. — ELIGIBLE 
bass OPPORTUNITY. 
4 We BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established and 

suitably stocked and planted NURSERY GROUND, of 
about 4} acres, enclosed by substantial brick walls, nearly 
covered with bearing Fruit trees; a compact Cottage, Three 
Greenhouses, viz., a 67 feet lean-to, a 40 feet. and 30 feet span 

tto, Propagating Stove, Range of Brick Pits, Frames, Lights, 

Hand-glasses, dc, all in good conditic 1, An-excellent supply 
of water. The business is in the locality of two populous 
towns, three villages, and various gentlemen’s residences, 
within a short distance from a railway terminus, and nearly 
20 miles from any similar establishment.—For particulars and 
to treat for'the same'apply to’ Mr. G. M, Hinps, Estate Agent, 
&c., 37, Queen-street, Ramsgate. 


et PUBLIC SALE, at the New Corn Exchange 
Tavern, Mark-lane, on MONDAY, January 21, 1850, at 
2 o’clock precisely, about 1700 tous of damaged PERUVIAN 
GUANO, in Warehouse, ex sundry ships, by order of Messrs, 
Anthony Gibbs and Sons, the Importers, — Catalogues’ and 
further particulars in due time from Messrs, J. A. Rucker and 


Bancrart, Brokers, 26, Commercial 8: incing- 
thoweak » 26, ercial Sale Rooms, Mincing 


Ho to KEEP a HORSE ror LESS tuan ONE 

SHILLING PER DAY, and Make the Animal look Better 

than when: Paying 12s, and: 14s. per Week:—Considér the enor- 

mous saving in these hard times—times of cheapness.—Apply 

aronally io yhetee At Mary WEDLAKE and: Co’s, 118, Fen- 
urch-street, Oat-bruising and i ‘ i 

established upwards of 40 ee eo oo 


TY Etcalre AND Co.’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teéth, and cleaning them in’ the most extra. 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
doose.—ls. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the’ most’ surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, Vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
duxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, Only at MercaLFE 
BINGLEY, dnd Co,’s Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford-street, 
One door from Holles-street, é 
METCALPE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


Caution, Beware of the words “F E'S,” 
adopted by some houses, a 
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TO THE FARMERS OF ENGLAND. 


MARY WEDLAKE AND CO.,, 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINE MAKERS TO THE HON. BOARD OF ORDNANCE, WOODS, WORKS, 
EASTERN COUNTIES, AND SOUTH-EASTERN AND BRIGHTON RAILWAYS, &c. 


The Daughter of the late Mr. Toomas WEDLAKE, begs sincerely to return her thanks to those friends of ker late father, 
who for the last six years have! so kindly bestowed their patronage on her Establishment, the Original Implement Factory, 
founded upwards of 40 years, at Hornchurch, known under the name of the Fairkytes Iron Works; and she begs also to remind 
gentlemen farmers generally, that in conformity with the wishes of her deceased parent, she continues to carry on the same 
business under the name of MARY WEDLAKE anp Co. Upon an inspection of their various Machines, gentlemen connected 
with Agriculture will find all kinds of Machinery recently much improved; and M. W, and Co., being determined to meet the 
times, atid being in a position to do so, they have made considerable reduction in their prices, They beg to draw the attention 
of their friends to the new 4-horse Threshing Machine, which, if it does not surpass, at least is equal to steam power, without 


a tenth of the expense and danger attending it, 


The above Machine will be found made of the very best materials and of first-rate workmanship, with self-oiling boxesy 


which prevent the brasses and other parts from giving way. 


NUMEROUS REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN. 


"© Weybridge Farm, Hornchurch, July 29, 1846. 


‘*S1g,—In answer to your letter respecting the Threshing Machine I had from Mrs. WEDLAKE, I beg’ to say that I am 
perfectly satistified with it, It does its work very clean, without injuring the straw, and it will thresh-faster, and is easier for 
the horses, than any machine of this description that I have ever seen; for my part, I do not see that there are any improve- 


ments wanted. Yours respectfully, 
**To Mr. Bunn, Farmer, Herts: 

Mr, BrewitT says, ‘‘I threshed 20 sacks of Oats in one hour, 
3 loads of Wheat-straw per hour, and upwards. We have 
threshed upwards of 2000 of all sorts of grain in 12 months, 
without a shilling of expense for repair.” 

Mr. J. LEE: ‘I never saw such a machine before, We can- 
not get sufficient hands to feed it,” 


ANTHONY VINCE,” 


Mr. P. Brown: “ We have done upwards of 60 quarters per 
day ; straw uninjured ; two quarters and a half of Rye in little 
more than an hour.” ‘ 

Mr. Wasuspovurnn: ‘In all'the course’ of my experience as a 
farmer, I never saw a machine of such power, and so substan- 
tially constructed.” 


All letters to be addressed to Many WEDLAKE and Co., in full, the Fairkytes Iron Works, 118, Fenchurch-street, City; or 
5 Stand, Mark-lane. A list of the different articles made at the Works may be had on application. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


oe 
yen 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 


* row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 


THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 


At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two SitvEr MEDAL 
Pxizxs, and is the Felt souriy patronised and adopted by 

Her MAsEsty’s Woops AND Forests, 

HonovurABLE BoaRD OF GRDNANCE, 

HonooraB_e East InpiA Company, 

HONOURABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF Customs, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, IsLe or Wiaur, 

Roya Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’s PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s Housr, Hanover- 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE PENNY PER Square Foor, 

** Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 


= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 

or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anp €O0.’S 
Patent Félt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were rooféd with F. M‘NriLt and Co.’s Felt about 
tworyears since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Ksq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nore.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED BY 

using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth; 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price ls. Enough 
for several Teeth. The only substance approved by the 
mnedical faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and 
the good effects of which are permanent. Sold by all Chemiste 
in the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Testimonials 
accompany each box, with full directions for use. Sent free, 
by return of post, by J. Wittis, 24, East Temple Chambers, 
Whitefriars, Fleet-street, London, in return for 13 penny 
stamps. CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation 
has induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to copy “ Brande’s Enamel” Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of JoHN WiLLIs accompanies each packet, 


(anv aNISED WIRE GAME NETTING— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 
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2-inch mesh, light, 24.inch wide .,. 7d.peryd, 5d.peryd. 
2-inch ,, strong a9 ae ae PP 63 45 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, 12 ay By 5 
1g-inch ,, light 9 Peay ets 3 6 93 
lg-inch ,, strong Ao ae ko Pa 8 a 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, oes ” 11 ce 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3¢. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place;: 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


Just published, with numerous plates, price 12s., 
HE FARM ENGINEER: a Treatise on Barn 
Machinery,. particularly on the application of Steam and 
other Motive Powers to the Threshing Machine, and the ex- 
tended applivation of Steam as a Motive Power at Farms. 
By Rozert Rircuie, C.E., Edinburgh, A.J.C.E., F.R.S,A.S. 
London: Brackiz and’ Son, Warwick-square, and Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 


DIETETIC COCOA. 
[0 Maeda PATIENTS, DYSPEPTICS, 


and Persons’ of Delicate Constitutions, are strongly re- 
commended to use TAYLOR BROTHERS’ DIETETIC 
COCOA, as being very superior to any preparation of the Cocoa 
Nut hitherto introduced. This article is manufactured on a 
peculiar principle, by which the oily portions of the nut are 
neutralised, at the same time its flavour, purity, and nutritious 
properties are maintained. It is an essential article of diet for 
those under Homeopathic Treatment, agrees with the most 
delicate digestive organs, is agreeable and soothing to the 
nervous system, and proves at the same time both invigorating 
and’ refreshing. ) ; 5 
Sold wholesale by Taytor Brothers, at their Mills, Spital- 
fields, London, and retail, in 11b., 41b., and } Ib. tin-foid 
packets, at 1s. 4d. per lb., by most respectable Grocers and 
Tea-dealers in the kingdom ; of whom also may be had TAYLOR 
Brothers’ original SOLUBLE COCOA (only one-third the price 
of Coffee). the consumption of which article exceeds ONE MIL- 
LION POUNDS per annum—a fact which has induced many 
parties to manufacture spurious imitations, which, although 
somewhat resembling the appearance, are totally devoid of the 
essential and peculiar properties of the original and only genu- 
ine article. To guard against these counterfeits, TAYLOR Bro- 
thers recommend the purchasé of their article in packets only 
which bear their nate, with directions for use. Sold by all 


| Grocers and Tea-dealers, 
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. FLORISTS TO HER MAJESTY, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


SELECT LIST OF CHOIC 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE & C 


ESTABLISHED 1786. 


CONTAINING ALL THE CHOICEST SORTS, OFFERED AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES. =<. 


, J 


VEG 


GROWN AND SOLD BY 


a 
’~D 


COLLECTIONS OF GARDEN SEEDS, 


No. 1—Co plete Collection of 20 Quarts of, Peas, and all otlier Seeds in proportion, for one year’s supply 


ft No.’ 2 Go) plete Collection in Smaller Quantities = - 
+ Nos # Ditto ditto Bia Fi - 
% Now4® Ditto ditto on Cy, 


R aple’s first Early Green 
; REStly Prince Albert ~~ ** 
Mes arly. Warwick 
Se oodford’s Marrow 


Konig 
1 pint Victoria Branching Marrow 
», Bishop’s New Long-podded 

BEANS, 4 qrts. Early White Long-pod 

4 ,, Green Windsor 

2  ,, Johnson’s Wonderful 

1 pint Scarlet Runners 

««,.1_.,,.. Dwarf French 

BEET—hf.-0z. Rendle’s Superb Crimson 

qr.-oz. Whyte’s Black Red 

qr.-oz. Silver or Sea Kale 
BORECOLE—hf.-oz. Dwarf Curled 

Packet Green Cabbaging 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS—ar.-oz. imported 


*,* Complete Printed Lists of Nos. II., III., and IV., will be found in our New, Book Catalogue, and can be had on application, 
are not required in the above Collections, increased quantities of those most desired could be sent. 


VEGETABLES, 


The following can be highly recommended as being very choice and valuable varieties, and will be FORWARD &D FREE by Post, at 
with the exception of Cucumbers and Melons, which are 1s. per packet. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS—imported variety 
BORECOLE—Cabbaging : new, very hardy; an 
excellent variety 
BROCCOLI—Rendle’s superb Willcove :a most 
valuable late variety, unequalled 
Howden’s superb Purple: a very valuable sort 
“Adari’s new early White: a most superior 
early sort 
Grange’s early White: a very good Autumn 
Broccoli; succeeds the Cauliflower in Oc- 
tober 
Walcheren, true: superb autumn sort; one 
of the very best white Broccolis ‘grown 
Victoria, fine late White : a very superior sort 
Chapple’s early Cream: large superior va- 
riety for Autumn and early Spring 
Elletson’s Mammoth : a very large excellent 
late sort; the largest Broccoli in cultiva- 


tion 
BEET—Rendle’s superb : a very superior dark 
Variety of great merit 
Cattell’s dwarf blood Red: an excellent sort 
White’s Black : large and fine ; can be highly 
recommended 
CABBAGE—Rendle’s early Admirable : a most 
valuable early sort 


MITCHELL 


The follwing will be the Sorts and Qua 


oe eee ase ase 


eee see eee one 


THE GROWING QUALITIES OF EACH KIND OF SEED IS PROVED BEFORE SENT OUT. 
ntities furmshed for a No, I. COLLECTION, and contain a general assort 
which have been selected with scriipulous care and attention. 


BROCCOLI qr.-oz. Grange’s Early Dwarf Cape | CELERY—Packet Seymour's Superb White 


qr:-oz. Early Purple Cape 
Packet Adam’s Superb White 
Packet Legg’s Late Dwarf White 
»» True Walcheren 
>, . Chapple’s Cream 
», Rendle’s Improved Willcove 
CABBAGE—hf.-oz. Shilling’s British Queen 
qr.-oz. Wheeler’s Imperial 
qr.-oz. Rendle’s Early Admirable 
hf.-oz. Early Cornish 
qr.-oz. Large Paignton 
hf..oz. Early Hope 
qr.-oz, Red Dutch (pickling) 
qr.-oz. Atkin’s Early Matchless * 
SAVOY—hf,-oz. Green Curled ae 
Packet Cattell’s Green Curled ™” 
CARROT—1 oz. Earliest Horn (for frames) ** 
4 oz. Improved Altringham - 
2 oz. James’s Green top 
1 oz. White’ Belgian 
CAULIFLOWER—ar.-0z. Large Asiatic 


», ‘Large Manchester Red 
», _Dewsbury Walnut-flavoured 
CRESS—1 Ib, Curled . @ 
CUCUMBER—Packet Rendle’s Fine Ridge 
; », Sion House. « . 
«+». Fine Early Frame 
DELAWARE GREENS —or.-oz. 
ENDIVE—ar.-oz. Green curled 
LEEK ~2 oz. Fine Large Broad-leaved Scotch 
LETTUCE—aqr;-oz. Green Cos 
qr.-0z. Ady’s Large Cos 
qr.-0z, Bath{Cos 
hf.-oz. Drumhead Cabbage 
nt qr.-oz. White", Sp 
o qr.-0z. Ice i cn 
qr.-0z_»Maltese* hay 
*MUSTARD—1 Ib. White ayy 


“| MELON—Packet Duncan’s,Green:Flesh 


Packet TruétBeechwood 


‘| "ONION—6 oz. White Spanish’. 


_ £0z. Red Deptford ©" 


CHOICE 


CA BBAGE—Early Hope: a good early sort 
Barnes’s new early Dwarf 
British Queen, Shilling’s : very excellent ya- 
riety : 
Sprotboro’: very large and good 
Matchless, Atkins’s: superior variety; can 
be highly recommended 
Enfield Market: very early and good 
East Ham: one of the very best for general 
crop 
Early Cornish : large, excellent sort 
Early Paignton: very large 
Warner’s Incomparable: very early and ex- 
cellent 
CARROT—Improved Altringham: superior to 
the older variety 
James’ Green Top ; large and very sweet 
CAULIFLOWER — Large late Asiatic: very 
fine and large ; an excellent sort 
Walcheren (true), a most excellent and valu- 
able variety; produces close compact 
heads ; can be highly recommended 
CELERY-Seymour’s Superb White : very solid, 
large size, and excellent flavour; well 
adapted for early crop : 
Giant;White (Law’s) : solid, enormous size 


CELERY—Superb Red (Jones): very solid, 
and large, exquisite flavour 
COUVE TRONCHUDA—This is a delicious 
vegetable, much more tender and finer fla- 
voured than the Cabbage 
CUCUMBER—Cheltenham Surprise: frame, 
very prolific, and frou 151n, to 20 lu longth ; 
can be recommended as. one of the finest 
known 
Sion House: an acknowledged favourite for 
general crop z 
Cuthill’s Black Spine : a very handsome fruit, 
a good general cropper 
Southgate : grown for the London Market; 
of medium size, but great bearer 
Stockwood Long Ridge: good variety for 


open air : 
LEEK —London Flag: fine, broad-leaved, best 
variety 
LETTUCE—Ady’s Cos: large and fine 
Monstrous Cos: largest of all, and not apt 
to run to seed 
Victoria Cabbage: s splendid cabbage Let- 
tuce oa 
Drumhead or Malta: an excellent summer 
sort, large and fine 18 
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ONION—2 oz. James’s Long Keeping 
1 oz, Silver-skinned XK, 
1 oz. Tripoli 
PARSLEY—4 oz. RendJe’s Treble Garnishing 
; 2 oz, Myatt’s Treble Curled 
PARSNIP—2 oz, Improved Guernsey 
RADISH—4 oz. Wood’s Earliest Frame 
8 oz, Early Scarlet : "4 
4 oz. White and Red T 
SPINACH—1 Ib. Round. 
~ 5% lb. Prickly. | a 
TOMATOES—qr.-oz, ©. % 
TURNIPS—4 oz. Bondige Early6 » 
4 oz. Early White’ 
4 oz. White Stone 
4 oz. Yellow Altring! 
‘ 2 oz, Six Weeks Yell 
VEGETABLE MARROW— 
HERBS—Packet Sweet Bazil *” 
Sweet Marjoram - 
5 Summer Savory 
45, . Thyme # * 


pa 


seal 4 
6d. per Packet, or Twenty Packets for 8s.5__ 


MELON—Duncan’s Green Fleshed: fine flay 
voured, excellent variety ; 3 
Beechwood (true): a very beautiful netted 
fruit, of first-rate excellence 
Cabul Green-fleshed : fine flavoured 1 
Windsor Prize: very excellent sort ; 
ONLON—White Spanish or Portugal: best for 
general crop Pes 
Brown Portugal: resembles the above ex+. 
cept in colour; good for general crop > 


James’s Long Keeping: a very good variety, - ; 


keeps sound longer than any other 


’ 


PARSLEY—Rendle’s Treble Garnishing | 


Myatt’s Extra Fine Double Curled: a beau- 
tiful sort for garnishing 


PARSNIP—Improved Guernsey 


RADISH—Wood’s Early Frame : the very best 
for forcing ' 


TURNIP—Early Snowball: small, compact 


5 


sort i 
Yellow Maltese : excellent for garden culture 
Rendle’s Early Green Top Stone’; large and 

good : ‘ t 


, 


"S$ ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB. 4 


This is extremely prolific and produces very large stalks, of a rich red colour—its flavour is delicious—and is remarkable for its¥extraordinary earliness. It can be most 


SEEDS, * 
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; confidently recommended. Fine Strong and Established Roots, 2s. each, or 20s} per aozen. Me : 
wy 
: FLOWER SEEDS. es ile 
We have a very superior stock of all the newest kinds, and as some of the choicest varieties are grown under our own inspection, we can warrant them to be quite new 
and correct to name. SCALE OF PRICES SENT POSTAGE FREE. a 
No. 1—100 Packets choice sorts, including all the best Hardy, Half-hardy, and Greenhouse Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, 18s., larger packets 25s. 
No, 2— 50 Ditto ditto ditto ditto 10s. ditto lose 
No. 3— 25 Ditto ; ditto ditto ditto. 6s. ditto 8s. - 


Complete Printed, Lists of the Collections will be found in our new Book Catalogue, and can be had on application. : » dibdil 
RENDLE’S NEW Book anh oe SEEDS is just eee and entered at Stationers’ Hall, Tt will be found of much value to all purchasers of Kitchen Garden: 
P ao : 5 F z Agricultural and Flower Seeds. | : if } oth ful articulars, as well as 
Part) 1, contains a descriptive Catalogue sof the best CULINARY VEGETABLES in cultivation, with the time of sowing, height, and other usgul p p Se 

thé quantities furnished by Witt1am E. Renvite & Co. for their pe saa oA 
"Part 2 contains ,a descriptive Catalogue of all the choicest and best varieties of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. f . ror td sa 
Part 3 contains a most pki tes eaniplive List of all the newest and choicest FLower SEEDS, giving—1st, the hardiness and ate of each oy ee 98 3 
colour; 3d, the height; and Ath, the time of flowering. Also some useful information and advice relating to the proper mode of culture, ue \ é fe E Revue 
quality of good seeds. . It gives also a full detailed List of all_the best Germam seeds, such as Stocks, Asters, dc., as well as the quantities furnished OY ; A 

and Co. for their collections. : 

2 Copies of this valuable Catalogue can be obtained on application gratis, by inclosing two penny stamps to pay the postage. 


All Orders above £2 will be delivered free of Carriage to any Station on the Great Western, badedae Roepe 
Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Railways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall; or to Cork, 7 af 


pool, by Steamers. - i . i muni~ ta 
The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth (the terminal Station being adjoining our Union-road £stablishment ), and ens 9 is Rolle ee - 
cation to all parts of England and Scotland, and have made arrangements with some of the principal Carriers for the cheap delivery cs ad at the loakst eae Sea 
Britain. Any instance of overcharge should be immediately communicated to us, as it is ouR'interest to see that our customers are © a . orés én thé tng tre 
Constant Steam communication from this Port to Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Falmouth, and most of the principa x QUANTITEES IMG INATTENTION 
*,* ALL GOODS NOT THOROUGHLY APPROVED OF IMMEDIATELY EXCHANGED ; AND IT IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT ANY DEFICIENCY I p 1 el 
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“ M EDGECUMBE RENDLE. 
TO ORDERS, BE IMMEDIATELY ‘COMMUNICATED TO US. N. B. ALL POST-OFFICE ORDERS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO WILLIA 


ESTABLISHED 1786. nee 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE ann Co, PLYMOUTH. —— 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 2—1850.] 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


[Price 6d. 
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alk TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

 —The case of Joan SHEPHERD, No, 11 on the List for the 
next Election (16th January, 1850), and the third application, 
is most respectfally and earnestly recommended to the Sub- 
Scribers by Mr. GrisseL1, of Palace-yard, Westminster, who 
will thankfully again receive proxies. Mr. GrisseLL hopes, 
With the assistance of the Subscribers, that Joun SHEPHERD 
will be successful at the next Election. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 

ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

—Your Votes are solicited for EDWARD BEACH, of 
Quedgely, near Gloucester, a very deserving old man, now up- 
wards of 75 years of age. He has been all his life engaged in 
the gardening business ; but, unfortunately, through losing a 
‘great portion of the little money he saved, is now dependent on 
charity. The favour of your Vote will be highly esteemed 
He is strovgly recommended by Messrs. Garaway, Mayes, and 
Co., Durdham Down Nursery, Bristol; Mr. Grorar WHEELER, 
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tates, FOV. 1... .0605 
‘Hares and sulphured rags. 


_Nurseryman, Warminster; and Mr. J. C. WHEELER, RKingsholm 


Nursery, Gloucester. 


ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
— —NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
EETING of the Subscribers to this Institution will be held 
m Wednesday next, the 16th inst, at the London Coffee 
ouse, Ludgate-hill, for the purpose of receiving the Accounts 
of the charity for the past year, and electing Officers for the 
ensuing year; also to consider a Report from the Committee 
recommending certain alterations in the Rules of the In- 
Btitution. 
_ An Election of TWO PENSIONERS will also take place from 
among the following Candidates, whose cases have been ex- 


MANNINGTON’S PEARMAIN. 
Py ihe CAMERON, Nurseryman and Frorist, re- 
turns his best thanks to his friends and the public in 
general for their liberal support, and begs to say he has now 
for sale a sufficient quantity of the above valuable APPLE, 
and is thus enabled to offer them at £0 reduced a price as to 
| ensure them extensive cultivation. It is a middle-sized variety, 
and different from any in cultivation, and remarkable for its 
rich sugary and aromatic flavour, superior in every respect to 
the Ribstone Pippin. It is in its height of flavour from January 
till the end of May, and a very good bearer. Strong dwarf 
maiden plants 5s. each; the usual allowance to the trade. 
Remittances from unknown correspondents, previous to the 
trees being sent, by Post-office orders, made payable to JAMES 
Cameron, Nurseryman, Uckfield, Sussex. 
J. C. has also an extensive stock of Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Quicks, Evergreens, and Roses of first-rate quality. 


HOME GROWN SEEDS. 
G ULTON’S NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
HOME GROWN SEEDS, being a careful selection of only 
the very best kinds of KITCHEN GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and FLOWER SEEDS, with prices affixed to each article, will, 
it is presumed, be found the most useful and convenient of any 
yet presented to the public. 

All purchasers of Seeds would do well to peruse this 
Catalogue, as the low prices therein quoted will enable 
them to effect a great saving in their expenditure. It will 
be sent gratis on the receipt of a penny stamp, for postage, 

MESSRS, SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS are now in eourse of delivery at 
the undermentioned prices. No. 1, 2U.2s.; No.2, Il, 1s.; and 
No. 3, 12s. 6d.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 


[LLIAM MASTERS, Exotic Nursery, Canter- 

bury, having the largest and most diversified stock of 
NURSERY PLANTS in the country, and by long experience 
being expert in determining the characteristics of various sites 
of ground, so as to plan and plant them most desirably, offers 
his assistance to gentlemen requiring the aid of a Landscape 
Gardener, or wanting Nursery Plante at the most economical 
prices. Planning and Planting by contract, if required. Com- 
munications to the above address will receive immediate atten- 
tion, 

GARDEN SEEDS of a superior quality may be had in Col- 
lections of 1/., 21. or 31. worth, containing a supply for the 
whole year, upon application to the Subscriber, Also, a large 
Collection of the best FLOWER SEEDS, in assortments of 
25 kinds for 6s, ; 50 for 10s. ; 100 for 18s, Larger quautities in 
proportion, Orders amounting to 2l. and upwards delivered 
to any station on the South Eastern Railway. 

Witiiam Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 


SS 
(COLE'S SUPERB SOLID RED» CELERY.—This 

fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not only for 
the great size to which it attains, but for i’s unequalled crisp- 
ness and exquisite nut-like flavour, that it needs no further re- 
commendation, Seed may be had genuine from the grower, 
WititaMm Core, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, 1s. 6d. each, 
or the amount in postage stamps; also of Messrs. J. and J, 
Frazer, Leyton, Essex; Mr. Bonyanp, Maidstone, Kent = 
Mr. Cairps, Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Mr. Denver, 82, Grace- 
church-sireet, London; Mr. Tixey, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath; 
Mr. Francis, Hertford; Mr. Mitner, Bradford, Yorkshire = 
Messrs, J, and J. Farrsairn, Clapham, near London ; Messrs, 
GaRaway, Mares, and Co., Bristol; and of Mr. Smita, Wes- 
ter am, Kent. *,* A liberal allowance to the trade. 

W. Coxe further states, in justice to himself and agents, that 
his entire stuck of seed saved in 1849 is in his possession and 
that of his agents, from whom it may be had new and genuine, 
bearing his name and address printed on the envelope. 


FOREST TREES, &e. 
ETER LAWSON anp SON’S LIST.—No. II. for 


amined and approved of by the Committee: 


Name. Residence. Applic. Age. 
EDWARD MARSHALL .,. London es wee OOM ss, C0 
Mary Browne nF Do. 6th .., 84 
JouN SKEATES «» Brixton 6th ... 70 
Tomas MILLs +.» Dulwich ; 5th ,., 72 
JOHN APPLEBY +» Clapham 4th .,. 57 
Rosert Doncan... Highgate .., 4th ... 70 
JAMES BATTEY «. Chelsea fi =. 3d... 66 
Epwarp Brace «+ Quedgley, Gloucester SCO ren ae) 
Joun Cocks «. Brixton 35 er s.; 00. .., 63 
RicHarD RuDLAND Sutton-at-Hone, Dartford 3d ... 77 
JouHN SHEPHERD Clapham .., re do easel 
Witt Brown Andover... Pty Pree ar fig 
Rice Evans Stone, Staffordshire 24-25-71 
Joun Hurpen . Bath oe ca 2d) .:, 65 
CogNELIUs RoBinson Greenwich ... 2d... 70 
JouN Snow ... Farnborough 2d... 65 
THOMAS FITZGERALD Fuiham fe ae «. Ist .., 64 
JouN Hopkins «. Nuneaton, Warwickshire Ist ... 63 


Henry ScHNEIDER .,. Colerne, Wiltshire ... Ist .., 84 

‘The chair to be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. The ballot 
will commence at 12, and close at 2 o’clock precisely, No 
person will be allowed to vote whose subscription for the year 
i849 is unpaid on the day of election. By order, 

Epw. R. Courter, Secretary, 

January 12. 97, Farringdon-street. 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 
oF pee WATERER begs to announce he has just 

L published a New and Complete Catalogue of his AMERI- 
CAN and CONIFEROUS PLANTS, which may be had on 
application, inclosing two stamps for postage to 
7 Hosea WaTeERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 
CUCUMBERS. 
CUCUMBERS EVER YET SENT OUT. 
= ey WARD TILEY begs to remind the public gene- 
= Tally, that he has now ready to dispose of good sound seed 
of his VICTORY OF BATH, GORDON’S WHITE SPINE, 
and LORD KEYNON’S FAVOURITE (this last is the best 
for winter cultivation), These CUCUMBERS have been 
thoroughly proved to the satisfaction of hundreds of growers, 
and need no comment on their superiority. Victory of Bath, 
2s. per packet ; Gordon’s White Spine, ls. 6d, do.; Lord Key- 
non’s Favourite, or Winter Cucumber, 2s. 6d. do., or one 
packet of each of the above Cucumbers, 5s. } 

E. T. begs to mention that he has the whole stock of the seed of 
that unequalled Melon, «“ Brougham Hall,” Green-flesh ; it has 
Surpassed all others this season at the London exhibitions. It 
is aS much superior in flavour to all other Melons as the Green- 
#age is to all other Plums. Sold in packets of 7 seeds, 2s. 6d, 
each.—Sold by Epwarp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and 
Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance (either in 
Cash or in postage stamps) must accompany the order, 


1850 is now ready, and may be had on application, or a copy 
will be sent free of postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
or British Colonies, contaiuing prices of— 


Seedling Forest Trees. Plants for Hedging, 
Seedling Ornamental Trees wood, &c. 

and Sbrubs. Quartered Trees 
Transplanted Forest Trees Ornamental and Rare Forest 
Transplanted Fruit Tree Trees 

Stocks Shrubs, Ericacexw, & Climbers 


Coniferous Trees and Shrubs, including nearly 300 species and 
varieties, among which are all the new sorts lately introduced. 

The next number of ‘‘ Peter Lawson and Son’s List” will 
comprise a Catalogue ot Flower Seeds, annual, biennial, and 
perennial, accompanied by a Treatise, containing simple prac- 
tical directions for selecting and raising those suitable for cul- 
tivation in this country. 

Peter Lawson and Son, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
have appointed as their 

AGENT IN LONDON, 
Mr. J. C, Sommers, 159, Fenchurch-street, who will afford every 
information as to supplies of Forest Trees, and Garden or Agri- 
cultural Seeds, 

*,.“ There are ready and economical means of transit from 
Edinburgh, both by Steam and Railway, to all parts of the 
Kiugdom.—George LV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Jan. 12. 


ISHER, HOLMES, anp CO., NurseryMen and 
SEEDSMEN, Sheffield, beg to offer the following CHOICE 
CUCUMBERS and MELONS, which they can confidently re- 
commend, being such as cannot be surpassed, Sent free by post. 
CUCUMBERS. 
BATLEY’S TELEGRAPH.—Light green, fine form, very pro- 
lific, 20 to 28 inches. 6 seeds, 2s. ; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d. 
COPPACK’S HYBRID.—Dark green, extra fine form, very 
superior. 6 seeds, 3s, ; 12 ditto, 5s, 
CONTENDER.—Dark green, large, and very prolific. 
1s. ; 12 ditto, 1s. 6d. 
LANCASHIRE WITCH. — A great improvement in every 
respect on the Sion House. 6 seeds, Is. ; 12 ditto, 1s. 6d. 
LARRISY’S ST. CATHARINE,—Very handsome and superior, 
24 to 28 inches. 6 seeds, 2s. ; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d. 
READ’S SUPERB.—Fine for early forcing, great length, and 
very prolific. 6 seeds, ls. ; 12 ditto, 1s, 6d, 
SION HOUSE (true).—12 seeds, ls. 
VICTORY OF BATH.—12 seeds, 6d, 
MELONS. 
FLEMING’S TRENTHAM HYBRID.—6 seeds, Is. ; 12 ditto, 

Is, 6d. o 

BEECHWOOD (true),—12 seeds, 1s. 
NEMOPHILA MACULATA, 3d., 6d., and Is. per packet. 

A remittance either by post-office order or in postage stamps. 
Tke Trade supplied. Separate Catalogues of Garden, Flower, 
and Agricultural Seeds ; Garden Implements, &c, ; also Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., may be had free on application, 


[)OUBLE ITALIAN TUBEROSE ROOTS.—The 
Bulbs of this most beautiful and fragrant Flower have 
been just received from Italy, at A. COBBETT’S Old-esta- 
blished Italian Warehouse, 18, Pall-mall, and are warranted 
double, and of which large and choice roots are selected at 4s. 
per dozen. Also, expected, about the end of January, a choice 
collection of Orange, Lemon, Citron, and Shaddock Trees, 
together with Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian Jessamine 
plants, any of which may be bespoke.—N.B. Orders by post 
punctually attended to, 


CHEAP! CHEAP!! CHEAP!!! 
@HABLES DALY anv SON beg to refer their friends 
and the public, who should be in want of cheap Thorn 
Quick, cheap Irish Yews, cheap Shrubs, cheap Forest Trees, 
and cheap Early Seed Potatoes at 5s. per bushel, to their Adver- 
tisement in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 27th of October, and 
3d and 10th of November last, Their Catalogue of Garden and 


Under- 


6 seeds, 


Farming Seeds sent free by post, containing a good many 
of their own growing, which will be seen by their Advertisement, 

They will also feel much obliged by their customers paying 
their last year’s account, as they have no wish to put them to 
expense,—Coleraine, Ireland, Jan, 12, 


Ce tN CHINA FOWLS.—NEW-LAID EGGS 
FOR SETTING may be had by applying by letter, post- 
paid, to W. O., at Mr. Mac Lachlan’s, 6, Bircbin-lane, Lombard- 
street, London. : 
NEW RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, &c. 
AREY TYSO, Wallingford, Berks, begs to announce 
that he has selected Twenty splendid SEEDLING RA- 
NUNCULUSES, raised in 1848 and 1819, with which he obs 
tained several first prizes, and which he can recommend for ex- 
hibition. Descriptions and prices will be forwarded ina general 
Catalogue for 1849-50 on receipt of two postage stamps. Se. 
lections of 100 named Ranunculuses, 50s. to 51. Mixtures, 85, 
to 20s. per 100. Double Anemones, 50 sorts, 20s. to 30s. 

Imported German Seeds: Asters, Stocks, Larkspurs, &c., 20 
varieties, per post, 2s. 6d. 

Tyso’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Ranunculus” can be had of all 
booksellers, price 6d. ; or direct per post for eight stamps. 

RENDLE’S NEW SEED CATALOGUE, 
ENDLE’S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS is just published, and entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
It will be found of much value to all purchasers of Kitchen 
Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

Part 1 contains a descriptive Catalogue of the best 
CurinaRy VEGETABLES in cultivation, with the time of 
sowing, height, and other useful particulars, as well us 
the quantities furnished by Witt1am E, RenvuE & Co. 
jor their collections, 

Part 2 contains a descriptive Catalogue of all the 
choicest and best varieties of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 

Part 3 contains a most excellent descriptive List of 
all the newest and choicest FLOWER SxEbs, giving—Ist, the 
hardiness and duration of each variety ; 2d, the colour ; 
3d, the height; and 4th, the time of flowering. Also 
some useful information and advice relating to the 
proper mode of culture, with the manner of testing the 
quality of good seeds. It gives also a full detailed list 
of ali the best German seeds, such as Stocks, Asters, 
Gc., as well as the quantities furnished by WitL1aM E. 
RENDLE & Co. for their collections, 

Copies of this valuable Catalogue can be obtained on applica- 
tion gratis, by inclosing two penny stamps to pay the postage, 

KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 
COLLECTIONS OF GARDEN SEEDS, 

Containing all the choicest sorts, offered at the following prices : 
No. 1.—Complete Collection of 20 quarts of Peas, and£ s. d. 

all other Seeds in proportion, for one year’s supply .. 2 10 
No. 2.—Complete Collection in smaller quantities .... 1 10 
INO; —SOENEGGIELO! 5 sip wales clu cnain au.cneewe ce anagae tune 
No. 4.—Ditto ditto ... es uccncesscvavesvececes O 12 

Complete Lists of the sorts contained in each collection will 
be found in our new Book Catalogue. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have a very superior stock of all the newest kinds, and as 
some of the choicest varieties are grown under our own inspec- 
tion, we can warrant them to be quite new and correct to name, 

SCALE oF PRICES sENT PosTAGE FREE. 
No. 1,—100 packets choice sorts, including all the best Hardy, 
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Halt-Hardy, and Greenhouse Annuals, Biennials, 

and Perennials....-......- 18s. larger packets, 25s, 

No, 2.—50 Ditto ditto ditto 10s, ” 15s. 
No. 3.—26 Ditto ditto ditto 6s. 6 8s. 
Complete Lists of the sorts contained in each collection will 


be found in our new Book Catalogue. 

All orders above £2 will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways ; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED 1786, 


SHED POTATOES. : 

Oa cere SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 

nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 


included : 
Per bushel of 56 lbs, Per bushel of 56 lbs. 


*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. | Barly Manleys  ... oben 18 
“Barly Round Frame .., 8s. | Harly Cockneys ... sae ES 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling... ere BS 


Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use : 
American Native Potatoes 5s,| Kentish Pink Kidney .., 4s. 
York Regents oe ... 58, | Forty Fold... per Pre 3) 

Orders will be forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office order, 
and great care will be taken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade.—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 

> PPs? COLLECTIONS. OF KLTCHEN GARDEN 

SEEDS.—No, 1 contains the following quantities, and 
are of the best and newest kinds, being a snfficient supply for a 
nobleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, 40z, Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz. Brussels’ 
Sprouts, 4 0z. Buda Kale, 70z Cabbage, 10 oz, Carrot, 2 02, 
Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 3 lbs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz. 
Endive, 2 oz, Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melon, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz, Parenip, 2 oz. Savoy, 
8 pkts, Radish, 1 oz, Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 lbs. 
Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz, Salsafy, and 12 pkts. 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, d&c, tis set aay . £38 8 0 


No. 2, two-thirds of the above 22 0 
No» 3, one-third ditto ce Sa oe sak be 1d 
No. 4.—This. collection is sufficient for a gentleman 

having a moderate sized garden 012 6 


The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent, more 
than last, and quite equal in quality. Descriptive Seed Cata- 
logues may be had on application, All orders to be accom- 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers, No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone, 

DWARF PEAS. 
EY AIRS’S Dwarf Green MAMMOTH KNIGHT’S 
MARROW PEA is perfectly distinct from any other in 
existence ; grows 2 feet, is 3 weeks earlier than the old dwarf 
Green Knight’s, and the Peas and pods are twice the size. 
5s. per quart. 

BISHOP’S LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early 
Frames, pods as large as Scymetar’s, and 20 to 24.per stem. 
2s, per quart. . 

BURBIGE’S ECLIPSE.—Grows 1 foot high, pods larger than 
Imperial, greater bearer, and altogether superior to that 
variety. ls. per quart. 

The above are three of the. best Dwarf Peas ever introduced. 
Full particulars can be had of Duncan Hatrs, Seedsman, &c,, 
Wholesale and Retai!, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
London, 

Catalogues can be furnished on application, and every article 
connected with the trade supplied on terms to defy competition. 
Garden Tools, Nets, Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes 
saved from selected stocks at moderate prices’ 


EW STRAWBERRY, “STIRLING CASTLE 
PINE.”—The Subscriber begs to intimate that he has 
purchased the Stock of the above from the raiser, Mr, Larne, 
of Stirling. Its principal characters are as follows: Size of 
fruit large, classiug with Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, &c. ; 
Form, somewhat irregular, inclining to conical ; Colour, pale 
red, or scarlet when fully ripe; Flayour, excellent, partaking 
of that of the old Red Pine. It is also very prolific, Having 
been raised in 1846, it has now been thoroughly proved, and the 
following notices of it, selected from: many others, will, it is 
heped; be a sufficient guarantee for its superior merits: 

‘© We recommend Mr. Laing to propagate this variety and 
advertise it, as, from the specimens submitted to. us, we con- 
sider it a most valuable addition to this useful family of fruits,” 
—WM, Macintosh, in North British Agriculturist of Arg. 1. 

‘© This Strawberry seems to be an abundant bearer ; fruit 
large, juivy, and high-flayoured. It may rank as a first-class 
fruit, will’succeed the Keens’ Seedling, and prove-an excellent 
market -variety,”—Mr. Macnab in Report of Caledonian Horticul- 
tural, Society. 

Piants can now be sent out, 20s. per 100, or 3s. per doz, Pust- 
office orders or references required from unknown corre- 
spondents.—Roserr M. Starx, Edgehill Nursery, Edinburgh, 


SUPERB NEW MELON, 

ARAWAY, MAYES, anp CO., having purchased 
JP the whole. stock of seed’of that superior MELON called 
OAMERTON COURT GREEN-FLESH, beg to inform all 
lovers.of this deticious fruit, that they can supply it in packets 
at 2s. 6d. each. 

Notice of Fruits, in Gardener’s Journal of Septemberast. 
— J, P. Your Green-fiesh Melon, about 24-lbs,, is a neat; well- 
grown fruit, sweet, and melting, and:the-flesh thick.” For the 
25th Septem ber,— This is really (we gladly confess it) a very 
good Melon.” 

G. M. and Co. have likewise the whole stock of the BRISTOL 
CHAMPION: CUCUMBER, which they can strongly recom- 
mend: With the following. approved*sorts. 

Bristol. Champion.—long, hardy, black. spine; excellent. 
2s, 6d. per packet. 

Holm Pierpoint Wonéer—fine long white-spine. 1s. per pkt. 

Great Britain, excellent; Victory of Bath, exeellent; Roman 
Emperor, early long prolific; and Cuthill’s Black Spine, all at 
1s, per packet, 

Sion House, (true), best for house culture, 1s. per packet. 

Kelway’s Victory, very prolific black spine, excellent for-pot 
culture, ls, per packet. 

Beechwood Melon, Duncan’s improved green-flesh, Cabool, 
Cuthill’s early scarlet flesh, Hampton Court, and Egyptian 
green flesh, all at 1s. per packet, 

G, M. and Co. have now their large stock of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for this season, with the following new and ap- 
proved varieties, well worth the attention of their friends, 

Railway Peas, the earliest known, fine pod; Champion of 
England, ditto, excellent for second crop; Great Britain, Bri- 
tish Queen, Pond’s or Ward’s Incomparable, varieties of 
Knighv’s Marrow, the finest Pea grown; Norris’s Superb Dwart 
Cabbage; Bundy’s fine dwarf Brussels Sprous; Highclere 
White Broccoli, the latest known, lasting until Cauliflowers 
come in; Walcberen Broccoli, true; Coles’ Superb Red Celery, 
trom the grower ; Superior Garnishing Parsley ; German Stocks 
and Asters, imported annually ; Nemophila maculata, new ; 
Phiox Drummondi oculata, new ; _Ipomcea rubra cerulea. 

Durdham Dowa Nurseries, Bristol, Jan, 12. 

S ATE WORKS, ISLEWOR?TH.— The following 

“articles, manufactured in Slate for Horticultural purposes 
by Epwarp Breck, may be seen in use at Worzon Corraas, 
upon application to the Gardener, Sundays.excepted. Orange 
Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Cisterns, Shelves, Garden Path 
Edging, Hot Water Tank Covers, Flower-beds for Balconies, 
Sheives fitted to hold water tor Orchidaceous Houses, &c. 

Estimates given fur Work as shown upon Drawings and in 
Specifications. A large s*ock of Slate Slabs, of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. 
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y THE REAL CASSABAR MELON, 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST MELON IN THE WORLD. 
J \WEEKS anp CO. beg to offer to the Nobility and 

¢ Gentry the above for Sale, at 5s, per packet. Early 
orders are requested, there being but a limited quantity to 
dispose of.—J. Werxs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


RENE LANGELIER, Clarendon Nursery, St. Helier, 
Jersey, begs to offer the following new PEARS, which 
will be found faithfully to answer the description given of each, 
they*having been tried and proved these last five years : 

BEURRE ST. HELIER.— Ripens February and March; 
large, brown, melting, first quality; trees vigorous, Will do 
well as a pyramid or on a wall; all the trees are not less than 
two years old; fine strong, on Quince stocks, 10s. 6d. 

BEURRE DELAVAL.—Ripens November and December ; 
fine waxy colour, size of a large Crassane, melting, excellent; 
pyramid or north-west wall will suit it well. Most of the trees 
are in a bearing state ; stock limited, 10s. 6d, 

GABOURELLE’S SEEDLING.— Round kitchen fruit, the 
greatest bearer of Pear trees. Ripens December and January ; 
well adapted for orebards, for which the trees are principally 
trained, and are very v gorous.; from 6s. to 73. 6d, 

R. L. regrets that the following should have been omitted mm 
the printing of his Descriptive Catalogue, but they will be 
found excellent and melting, viz., LANGELIER’S BEURRE 
and BEURRE LEON DE CLERC. Those who may have re- 
ceived them, may be assured they are of first-rate quality; so 
is GROSSE CALEBASH. Having a large stock of superior 
grown trees, on Quince stocks, all grown and proved by R. My 
be has been induced to reduce his price as follows, if the 
selection is left to bim ; none but the best melting sorts will be 
sent, and he will be responsible for their accuracy. Baking or 
kitchen Pear, is desirable, as a melting sort, being so useful 
for a family. : 

24 trees of best melting, strong and healthy, one of each .,, 368, 
24 do, one of each, from 3 to 4 years old, both Quince and 


own stock. ... xt o- oe eos ond ooo, 488, 
24 do., bearing trees via a rae ree on » 608. 
50 do., large, not-less than 4 or 5 yearsold ..,, ofa wee 708. 
50 do., larger, well grown and fine es ish ont w» 908, 
50 do., very large «125s. 


The trade supplied with any quantity at per 100 or per 1000, 

R. L. will supply from 200 sorts and upwards, only one of 
each, firat quality, at 10l. per 100; many will be in a, bearing 
state. 

Application to be made to Messrs. Piper, 23, Paternoster- 
row, London, for the Descriptive Catalogue, Fine Camellia 
stocks for grafting or planting in shrubberies, where they do 
well, from 40s, to 50s, per 100; also a superb collection, all 
strong and healthy, of which a Catalogue will be published 
separately, as well as Vines, of which H. L. possesses an ex- 
tensive and select collection, also proved byhim, A remittance 
or reference from unknown correspondents. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


pes ns 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
EK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

¢ to erect Hothouses, dc., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being. wood rafters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per ft, 

HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


CCemaes anD MELON BOXES anv LIGHTS. 
—One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes readyefor immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent, to all parts. of the kingdom ; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from IJ. 6s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green, and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and. the Trade, in most of the counties of England, 
James Watts, Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old 
Kent-road, London. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. panes 
A LADY, residing: near Hceleston-square, Pimlico, 
t begs to offer a Comfortable Home to one or two Young 
Ladies, who may require the care and attention of a mother. 
Good references given and required.—Address, H. D, D., care 
of W. Parkins, Stationer. 25, Oxford-street, London. 
POLMAISE HEATING. 
LEWIS’S IMPROVED POLMAISE. STOVES 
© are delivered: to the Railways in: London, with Plans for 
fixing, For.a:Greenhouse:: 20 feet. by12; 61, 10s. ; 30:feet by 14, 
8l. 10s.; 60 feet by 18, 101.108, Stoves:for Churches, Schools, 
and: Halls, according to size, 
Hothouse Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 


CO RE RECO anp CO., 61, Gracechurclr street, 


London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 


and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE |: 


CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating, Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S, and Co. have-also to state that, at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These,Boilers,, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have.not seen them, in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as-well as: for heating them, may be 
obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c.. 

GLAS5 PIPES. 
Wess: COATHUPES:anp Co., Grass: Manurac, 
7URERS, of Bristol, andof Nailsea, Somerset, beg toinform 
Engineers and others, that-they are prepared to supply GLASS 
PIPES of from 1 to 4-inch bore, in lengths of from 3 to 7 feet— 
he lengths being, less as-the diameters of the bores increase. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
ETLEY anp CO, supply 16-0z. Sheet: Glass- of 
British: Manufacture, at: prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate: delivery. 
Lists-of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application; for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES; WATER-PIVES; PROPAG ATING 
GLASSES; GLASS MILK PANS; PATENT PLATE:GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hertey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London, 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


[JaNn. 12, 


Ge BaCRIRORN on BEHALF or Wu. HOWDEN, 
LATE FOREMAN, INVERLEITH NURSERY. 

It is now generally known that Mr. WILLIAM HOWDEN 
has left the situation he held as Foreman to Jas. Dickson-and 
Sons, Inverleith Nursery, where he was upwards of Forty years, 
and is understood to be in very infirm health, It has been 
suggested by a number of his friends and acquaintances, that, 
in his present circumstances, some mark of respect should be 
shown him by his brethren, to testify their estimate of his cha- 
racter and approval of his conduct during the long time he held 
the above situation, Those, therefore, desirous of subscribing 
can do so to any of the following Foremen in the Edinburgh 
Nurseries, viz., Mr. P. S, Robertson,Golden Acres ; Mr. Melrose, 
Mignonette Bank; Mr. Alexander Tait, Leith Walk; Mr, 
Archibald M‘Keith, Warriston Lodge; or to Mr. James»Kelly, 
Nurseryman, Tanfield; Mr. Thomas Methven, Nurseryman, 
Stanwell Lodge; Mr. Charles Alexander, 1, Waterloo-place ; { 
Mr. John Peacock, 1, George IV. Bridge. Early subscriptions =_—_ 
are respectfully requested; and it is proposed that after a rea~ = 
sonable time a Committee shall be formed of the Subscribers, 
to present the money in any way they may think best suited to 
his present position, 

P.S.—It is hoped all friendly to this object will give those 
that are employed under them an opportunity of contributing. 
To save expense, two or threemay join and remit per post-office 
order, and small amounts can be sent in postage stamps, 


The following Subscriptions have already been received, :: 


s. d. s. d. 
P. Lawson and Son..,... 21 0| Shopmen in Diekson & 
Dicksons and Co. ......... 21 0 CO.75: sovncssmesssevontvbeove . 50 
Eagle and Henderson... 21 0'| Anonymons...,...-...-......- 5 0 
Wright, Sons, & Wright 21 0| H.Low & Co., London 2 6 
Alex. Cross and Sons, Thos, Black & Sons..,... 2 6 
GIRERON: « cccens-crowvtsii 10 6) Jno..Dods, Lochend...... 2 6 
Edward Sang and Sons, Archd, M‘Keith, Warris- 
Wivkaly. .,...corcsasermes 10 6] ton Lodge.......... «+00» 5 0 
Thomas Handasyde, Geo... Lawson, Ri. Cals 
Musselburgh ,........++ 10 6) Hort. Soc. Gard. ...... 2 6 
R. M. Stark...... .10 6} Wm. Clark, Cramond... 2 6 
John Peacock....., . 10 6| Jno. Reid, Millbank...... 2 6 
Charles Alexander ...... 10 6| J-Morrison,DeanNursery 2: 6 
Jas. M‘Nab, Royal Bo- Jas, Straitton, Bot. Gard. 2 6 
tanic Gardens ....,.... 5 0| Rk. M‘Donald, Drom- 
Charles M‘Intosh, Dal- mond Castle .....-.-..+. 2 6 
MES Biivavvessa5eesstedenseus . 5 0) J. M‘Phail, Lewie Castle: 2 6 
William Black, Leith ... 5 0| Jno. Cochrane, Glasgow 2° 6 
Wm. Campbell, G.P.O. 5 0| Shopmen in Cross and 
Peter S. Robertsom ...... 5 0| Sons, Glasgow ......... 4 6 
James Kelly . 5 0| Do, Austind MtAusiane 2 0 
W. W. Evans, Rl. Cal. Do., Jas. Thynes, jan,... YO 
Hort. Soc. Gardens .. 5 0| Robt.Thomson, Glasgow 2 6 
Robert Grieve, St, Ca- H.Ritchie,Parson’sGreen 2 6 
therine’s ..scscsescesereres 5 0|JamesFaleonar,; Cambo 2 6 
R, T. M‘Intosh ............ 5. 0| George Inglis, Dron....... 2 6 
Jno. Thomson, 1, Water- A, Temple, Falkland .... 2. 6 
1o0-place ......-.0seeseua» , 5 0| J. Ferguson, Leith Wall 2 6 
C. Cobbold, Broughton- G.Fowler,SmeatonHouse 2 6 
k . 5 0| J. Melrose, Morton Hall 2. 6 
.8.C, .. 5 0| Jd. Wallace, Dunimarle.., 3: 0 
I. Anderson, S.S.C, . 5 0| Thos, Dick, Colinton ... 2 6 
C. H. J. Smith ..... 5 ©| R.Anderson,Morningside 2 6 
Downie and Laird.. 5 0| J. M‘Pherson, Reswallie 2 © 
Dr. Weill, oo seocsenses 5 0| Jas. Goodal, Newbattle 
Thomas Methven ». & Of Abiey 22.242... Paes nage BD 
Alexander Tait ............ 5 0} Wm. Baxter, Riccarton 2 0 
A, Brown, Princes-street J.Esings,Summer Place 2) 0 
Gardens 5 0 | Journeymen at Cullen 
Jno. Carstairs. 5 0 HOn6C? ...ccscsses00s 7 0 
Peter Booth, Falkirk ... 5 0| Do., atParson’sGreen L 0 
R. Merrilees, Glasgow... 5 0 Do.,at Newbattleabbey 3 0 
James Thyne, jun. ...... 5 0} Do., avWemyssCastle 6 6 
A Sympathiser .. 5 | A. Campbell, 
And. Fowler .. 5 0 Saughtow..............0++6 ro 
Moses Brown .....c0:s00e0° 5 0| G. Jamieeon, Coltbridge 1 0 
James Tough, Kirkaldy 5 0} Geo, Hutehinsow .......... k 0 
Thos. Bruce, Arbuthnot Jas, Drummond, Blair 
TROUBCs: 2s saconp aieaanees iy 5 0|  Drummond....,,.......-. L 0 
A, Dickson and Sons, Chas.. Baxter, e8- 
Hawvithis te; onensanned & 0.|° HOME we LO 
Jas. Simpson, Wemyss J. Kidd, Rossie Priory... 3 0 
CASHES nts -cecnocnraann . 5 0| G Cowan, 9, George-st. 2 6 
Duncan Mitchell, Amis- Jas. Mathieson, Melvilte 
ELC ccrssepeovesse ber eae 5 0] _ House sereersereerereeenee . 26 
Wm, Farquhar, Tolly- Jas. White, Auchinleck, 2 6 
more-park .,.....000+ . Bb O| Jno. Duguid, Gilden 
Wm, Graham, Merchis- _ Acres Nursery «... z 6 
ton Lodge..........s00eee 5 0| W. Thomson, do. 2 6 
J..C. Farquharson, 5, Jas. Ross, do, ae 
Inverleith-row ......... 5 0 10 
Jas. Goodall, Lochnaw- 10 
ERSTE oy oss xen setae cote » 5 1Q f etd 
J. Petrie, Cullen-house 5 0 | R. Stewart, Gc inaguse 1, 0 
Professor Dunbar.......... 5 0:| Jno, Addison, Gosford I 0 
Captain Mitchell, Inver- Peter Barr, Blairhill’ ... T 0 
Teitti< roiyyy-se,:-2- asurenconans 5 0 i i ro 
Miss Mitchell. 5 
Jaa. Melrose, Mignonette Cs shana aaracenn ieee os 
Bank Norsery............ 5 0 


Edinburgh, January 12, 


EES 
ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
In submitting our list of prices, we would beg-to direct 


attention to the Leading Arti 
Saturday, Dee. 8, upon-the subjectiof ** 


Some alteration having been 


turing this-description of Glass, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, 


ele of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
Patent Rough Plate.” 
made in the mode-of. manufac- 

the quality is greatly improved, 
and, by an arrangement 


with Messrs. HARTLEY and Co,, precisely-at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 
8 by 6 andunder 10by8. at 43d. per foot. 

10 by 8 = 14 by 19 at5d. ‘ 

14 by 10 as 1} foot. at5id. 5, 

1} foot pi 3 feet at 6d. ee 

PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 6} by 44...10s. 6d, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}:..13s. 6d: 


7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s..0d. 


Milk Pans from2s, to 6s. each, 
Slates; Propagatingand Bee Glasses fromm 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Pea 
33. 6d. per dozem; Pastry 
Shades.for. Ornaments, Fish 
of every description, and Lamp 


ch Glasses, 10d. 


9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 


Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
2dieach; Cucumber 
each; Wasp Traps, 
Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
Shades. Lactometers for trying 


the quality-of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 64; 6 tubes, 10s, Selfwregister- 


WITHOUT, LONDON. 


December 8, 1849. 


purposes.” . 
Plate. « - 


« Continued experience 
is the best material yet pr 
sede glass of all other kin 
. . ‘As for tle-article su 
it is wholly unfit-for any horticultural purpose.” 
t which we haye yet seem was 
SOLD BY MESSRS, 


leaves-us no room to doubt that this. 
oduced; and that it will iu: time:super- 
ds-for the greaterpartof Gardening 
bstituted for Re' 


ing Thermometers for Greenhouse: 
JAMES PHILLIPS‘and CQ.,.116, BISHOPSGATE. STREET 


. . « #The-best samplerof i — 
Manufactured by Messrs, Harriers, A 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET.’ 


s, Horticultural Glass, &c.. 


ee ee ee ar a 
Ba==s PATENT ROUGH. PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, Se. 

See Article in THe. GARDENERS! CuRoNICLE of Saturday, 


a 


a 
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B ECK’S PELARGONIUMS, and other raisers’ 
Flowers.—Now ready for eelection and going out. Twelve 
of the following varieties, including box and carriage to Lon- 
don, will be forwarded in exchange for post-office order on 
Brentford for Two Guineas. They are well-rooted in 38-inch 
pots, and ready for an immediate shift into a larger size: 

Blanche, Centurion, Cracker, Forget-me-not, Ariel, Cassan- 
dra, Cruenta, Gustavus, Gulielma, Grandiflora, Junii, Negress, 
Rosamond, Sundown. Or Nine of the above, and Ioyle’s Cru- 
sader, or Foster’s Victory. 

Epwarp Beck, Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


Nene a a ee tp een ane penne la epee 
ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 
still has its supremacy over all other kinds for its extra- 
ordinary earliness, delicious flavour, and splendid red colour ; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks. 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety, For 
making wines, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong one-year planted roots Is. 6d. 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnaeus, Is. 6d.; and Victoria, 9d, The 
usual allowance to the trade. Post-office orders made payable 
to Wizu1aM Mircuent, Enfield Highway, Middlesex, will meet 
with prompt attention, N.B. The above is from four to five 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria. 
= bile’ alee oe acl 


MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB. 

J MYATT anv SONS can confidently recommend 

e this variety as the best in cultivation. The most satis. 
factory proof of thie assertion is the fact that the Market 
Gardeners round London and Manchester have planted the 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety. 
Tt is extraordinarily productive, and about a fortnight earlier 
than the Victoria; a to this, it is held in general esteem 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted 
roots, 1s. 6d. ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d. ; Victoria, 
9d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re- 


nested to be made payable to JosepH Myart, Manor Farm, 
Deptford.—J au, 12. 


CLERODENDRON BETHUNEANUM. | 

ero LOW anp Co. have much pleasure in offer- 

ing the above-named most beautiful plant, It was in- 
troduced by them from Borneo, and is figured and described by 
Sir Wm. J. Hooker in the December Number of the Botanical 
Magazine. Strong established plants, 63s. each. A Catalogue 
of their general collection, stamped, and free by post; also a 
list of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, containing the best and 
most approved varieties, may be had on application. 
Clapton Nursery, London, Jan. 12. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Chemical....... deceerevevcnces +8 Pom. 

Monpay, Jan. 144 Medical....... +008 P.M. 
Geographical 2. S4P.M. 

orticultural «oe? PM, 

Tuxspar, = 154 Linnean 2... .ceeeene «..8 PM. 
es ae . 8 P.M. 

.* icroscopic 8 Pm. 

‘Wapwaenay, 16 Society of Arts , 8 P.M. 
Tuvaepar, — WA Royal cesses... vighrae 
Farpay, — 18—Royal Iastitution +». S$P.M, 
Asiatic ......065 oo. 2 P.M. 

Sarunpayx, =- 1% yal Botanic ....... + 34P.M 
minster Medical ,...s.s000+.8 P.M. 


Wer have received from the Metroronitan SEWAGE 
Manure Company the report made by the directors 
at a late half-yearly meeting of the shareholders. 
The conclusions at which the directors have arrived 
being founded exclusively upon horticultural 
evidence, the subject is thus brought directly within 
our peculiar province. 

We might criticise some of the calculations pro- 
duced upon the occasion referred to, such for 
example as the estimate of a clear gain of from 18 
to 23 per cent., after the completion of the works, 
which appears to us to be wholly fallacious ; but we 
prefer for the present to leave the question of profit 
and loss to be settled between the shareholders and 
directors, confining ourselves to an examination of 
the evidence obtained from Market Gardeners as to 
the effect of London sewage on their crops. Ina 
ease of this nature amateur evidence is less satis- 
factory. The general result of this experience is as 
follows : 

1. Growth is more rapid and healthy after the 
application of “sewer water.” (Bransgrove, Miller, 

and W. Bagley, Crouch.) 

2. Vegetables increase in size; but its effect on 
trees and shrubs has not been observed. (G. 
Bagley, Miller.) 

3. The yield of Raspberry bushes is much im- 
proved; but nothing further observed. (Jéiller.) 

4. It lessens blight. (Bransgrove, Broadbent, 
W. Bagley, Crouch, Miller.) 

5. No offensive odour. (Al the witnesses except 
Bransgrove, who found a “ very little.’’) 

6. As to any improved price obtained for the 
crops the evidence is inconclusive, except in the 
case of Carrots. 

From these general statements the report proceeds 
to particulars, and similar evidence is brought for- 
ward in proof of the advantage of “ sewer water” 
to Potatoes, Radishes, Vegetable Marrow, Onions, 
Cabbages and Broccoli, Seakale, French Beans, Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Strawberries, Raspberries, Cucumbers, 
Celery, Rhubarb, and Peas. In Beet the plants are 
reported by Mr. Mitrer to have considerably in- 
creased in size, but nothing is said of the roots ; and 
Mr. Croven gives evidence of the goodness of Broad 
Beans when im blossom, but he says nothing of the 
crop when 7m pod. The advantage to Currants, 
Gooseberries,and Rose trees, is doubtfully reported on, 

We think that, upon the whole, this is a fair state- 
ment. The reports are not very encouraging ; and 
may therefore be regarded as the more trustworthy. 
We cannot, however, draw from them the inference 


that the “sewer water,” spoken of in the report 
before us is worth so much as the advocates of 


and yet this is the only test of the advantages 
attending its application. All other statements are 
vague and insufficient. When a man says that his 
crops are better, in consequence of the use of a 
certain manure called z, we seek in vain to compute 
the amount of gain. But if he says—I had 10 acres 
of Cabbages, half manured with # and half with m, 
and I sold the crop on # for 2/7. an acre more than 
the crop on m, then we know that it is worth while 
to pay 30s. or 40s. for the use of z No such infor- 
mation is to be found in the report of the directors. 

But there is another question. Do the reports 
now produced, such as they are, represent truly the 
effect of using liquid manure? We think not. 
They appear to represent little more than the effect 
of irrigation. A deluge of ‘Thames water, skilfully 
applied, would probably have produced results as 
good. The market gardeners declare, with one 
trifling exceptign, that there was no offensive smell 
whatever, at the time of application; and Mr. 


Watson, an amateur, whose testimony we have | 


purposely omitted, speaks to the same fact. If we 
are not misinformed, there are those who actually 
drank the “sewer water” as it came from the 
Company’s mains, without perceiving any quality 
that did not belong to river-water. It may therefore 
be doubted whether the Company, in their anxiety 
to avoid ovyer-strong drenches, which would be dis- 
advantageous, have not followed the example of the 
homceopathists, and been supplying their customers 
with infinitesimal doses. 

For this reason we regard the report of the directors 
as one which represents the effects of sewage water 
in a light less favourable than it deserves. There 
can be no doubt that the liquid which passes from 
the London sewers will exercise a far more striking 
effect upon crops than anything here testified to, 
provided it is applied in sufficient strength, and 
skilfully. What the Company should do, with a 
view to their own interests, is to obtain leave to 
apply their sewage to half some considerable crop, 
say a dozen acres, of any kind of kitchen garden 
produce; and when the crop is ready for market, 
to call together competent and unbiassed judges, in 
whom the public places confidence, who shall 
examine and report upon the result in a business- 
like way. It isa very great question for London, 
and one which ought to be settled without further 
loss of time. In fact, until this is done, all con- 
sideration of the various schemes which have been 
proposed for draining London is premature. Is the 
sewage water of London worth saving, ina pecuniary 
point of view, or is it not? That is the main 
question. If it costs 30s. an acre to apply it to 
crops, and the advantage is represented by 40s., it 
seems clear that any plan for draining London, in 
which the sewage is wasted, must be put aside. 
On the contrary, if the reverse should prove to be 
the fact, the best plan will then be the one which 
gets rid of it in the quickest and cheapest manner. 

Towards the solution of this fundamental question 
no approach seems to have been hitherto made. It 
is admitted on all hands that sewage water is 
valuable ; but nobody has satisfactorily shown what 
the real relation is between crop and cost, so far 
as the metropolis is concerned. 


A question has arisen as to whether Gardeners 
are justified in taking Apprentice Frus from their 
workmen. We should have thought that only one 
answer could possibly have been returned—and that 
in the affirmative—provided they do so with the per- 
mission of their employers. Why not? What 
specious reason can there be why ‘gardeners should 
be deprived of that'reward of experience and skill 
which other classes receive, and to which, under 
certain conditions, the law itself gives them a claim. 

The advantage attending the system of binding 
youths to trades for a specific period, in order to 
gain a knowledge of the daily practice requisite in 


each department of their art, cannot be attained | 


without some stimulus to the exertions of. their 
master ; and since no incentive but one of a pe- 
cuniary nature can be supposed capable of producing 
the desired attention to a lad who has no other 
claim on his employer, it has followed, as a natural 
consequence, that tradesmen and mechanics demand 
an allowance, in payment for the service they 
render. Laws are framed expressly to protect the 
two parties to this beneficial agreement. Why 
gardeners are not to enjoy advantages which belong 
to other callings is more than we can understand. 
Nevertheless many persons blame, with no little 
severity, the gardeners receiving recompense from 
these negociations. Let us examine the arguments on 
both sides of the question, and endeavour to lead 


the reader to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The small number of lucrative situations in the 


| business of horticulture, and the comparatively low 
liquid sewerage have believed. The money gained | 
by the employment of the fluid, beyond what would | 
have been received without it, is nowhere stated ; | 


salaries received by gardeners of all grades, are the 
principal reasons why it is considered that premiums 
should be dispensed with. We do not admit 
that they would be valid ones, even if boys were 
not usually allowed wages fully equal to the value 
of their labour, and head gardeners were so comfort- 
ably provided for as not to need some assistance of this 
description. ‘The man who expends a large amount 
of time and trouble in completing his acquaintance 
with gardening affairs, and who contents himself 
with a salary inadequate to his proper maintenance 
during so many of his earlier years, has a clear 
right to be paid by his younger brethren for 
the’ communication of that intelligence which 
will ultimately place theni in a similar position. 
Knowledge not only gives power to its pos- 
sessor, but it also supplies him with wealth, if 
rightly used; the readiest way of turning it to 
account being by instilling it into others. This is 
both justifiable and laudable. The abandonment of 
all the profit derivable from such a source is more 
philanthropic than commendable. 

But then it is said that gardeners pay no attention 
to their apprentices ; that the apprentice fee is all 
they think of. And this is true enough of some 
men, whose conduct is a disgrace to them ; but it is 
not true of all, nor of many, and it is preposterous 
to condemn a system because men are to be found 
who abuse it. The same thing happens in all walks 
of life. A correspondent suggests that the system 
would be much improved if a portion of the 
premiums paid by the friends of the apprentice 
were shared amongst the different foremen of the 
garden in which he is situated, because on these must 
necessarily devolve the practical instruction ; or at 
least, that the principal gardener might offer a re- 
ward to those in whose department the apprentice 
manifestly made the greatest progress. This is a 
point on which we do not feel called upon to offer 
any remark; such things should be left to private 
arrangement. 

Another circumstance that strongly inclines many 
to oppose premiums is, that they are sometimes 
estimated by proprietors as a part of the gardener’s 
salary, the latter being reduced in consequence. 
We cannot too highly deprecate this principle. On 
no reasonable grounds can a gentleman be entitled 
to the profit arising from his gardener’s skill in 
teaching. Surely it is reasonable thus to compensate 
a gardener for his previous toils, and for the com- 
munication of their results to the young men placed 
under his charge. But as for premiums exacted from 
journeymen under the pretence of affording them 
opportunities for improvement, these are totally 
indefensible upon any principle whatever. 

We think, too, that other reasons may be given 
in favour of apprentice fees; they tend to 
keep the profession select and respectable. The 
simple fact of a parent being able to expend 20/. or 
more upon his son’s professional education (although 
this, in itself, is a comparatively trifling sum) may 
be taken as a security for the respectability of a 
young man’s connexions, and for his possessing at 
least a reasonable amount of school education. If 
having undergone the process of apprenticeship were 
invariably insisted on as a qualification for a good 
gardener, there cannot be a doubt that an entirely 
different state of things to what at present exists 
would immediately ensue. All the upstarts who are 
now so abundant, the ignoramuses who, by dint of 
impudence, overreach the more modest gardener, 
and the persons who from a variety of low callings 
have elevated themselves into notice by any means 
rather than professional skill, would fall back into 
those plaees which alone they are competent to 
occupy, and talent would meet, with the considera- 
tion it deserves. This would be one of the excellent 
consequences of a universal demand of apprentice- 
ship fees. 

They are further beneficial, from the effect they 
produce upon the apprentice himself. Finding that 
his relations have expended a certain sum on his 
behalf, he will, if at all guided by right feeling, be 
led to reap every possible profit from his station, so 
that the money provided for him may nof be spent 
in vain. He thus learns to set a greater value on 
time ; to employ and improve it in the best manner ; 
and he becomes continually impressed with the im- 
portance of making the most of those years and 
occasions which he perceives are regarded as so im- 
portant by the parties with whom he is connected. 
Nor must the claims which a premium gives the 
apprentice ou the gardener to whom it is accorded, 
be for a moment forgotten. He thus acquires a 
positive right to his attention and care, and nothing 
but a want of good moral feeling can supersede that 
right. Finally, the gardener himself is thus elevated 
to a higher rank in the eyes of the rest of the world, 


when it is discovered that his profession is not a 


matter which can be compassed in a very short time, 
but that several years of unwearied perseverance are 
essential to the mastery of even its outline. 

These remarks are thrown together partly in the 
hope that they will assist in settling some differ- 
ences which haye come to our knowledge, but more 
especially because we believe that a very wholesome 
old English practice has fallen into some disrepute, 
owing no doubt to the scandalous neglect of their 
apprentices by some who take them. But we must 
not be understood as countenancing in any way the 
habit of taking apprentice fees surreptitiously. To 
place the apprentice in his proper place, and to give 
the system of apprentice fees its true value, the 
employer must be a party to the binding as much as 
the gardener himself; his full consent must be ob- 
fained, and he must be made perfectly aware of the 
effect which the reception of apprentices has upon 
his own interests. ‘This arranged, as it in many 
cases would be very easily, there can be no doubt 
that the advantages to horticulture would become 
apparent in a very few years. The number of lads 
applying to a gardener for reception as apprentices 
in his master’s establishment would be of itself a 
guarantee of the excellence of the gardener himself. 

We repeat, however, that the sanction of the em- 
ployer is indispensable ; to take money of men for 
their places clandestinely is not only a direct fraud, 
but a dirty trick, disgraceful to all concerned in it. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tue pruning and training of the Grape Vine are sub- 
jects that have been often discussed, each person up- 
holding, with much earnestness, the system he follows. 
Different modes of proceeding may be applicable under 
particular circumstances ; for one general plan can 
searcely be applied universally, nor would it be in all 
eases alike successful, But I shall content myself with 
stating for their guidance the system most generally to 
be relied upon, easily understood by amateurs, and 
which involves little difficulty in its practical execution. 

Suppose a young Vine to have been planted, and to 
have commenced growing, only one shoot should be 
permitted to run up the trellis. This shoot may be 
allowed to grow without stopping, until it reaches the 
top of the rafter ; one Vine will always be found to be 
enough for one light, more especially as the amateur 
will require to use his Vinery for plants in winter, and 
even during summer. Numbers of plants are not 
Injured by the partial shade of Vines, and the blossoms 
of many are prolonged thereby. In the autumn, when 
the wood is perfectly ripened, this one shoot may be cut 
down to the bottom of the roof sash, i. e. to the angle 
where the upright sash or wall meets it; for it is be- 
tween this part and the top where Grapes are to be 
produced. In the second year the Vine will push 
strongly, making a vigorous shoot the whole length 
of the roof sashes early in the summer, even without 
artificial heat. This shoot should be stopped, as has 
been already recommended, at the highest point of the 
house. In consequence of its early growth, the wood, 
in most instances, will be perfectly ripe by the end of 
summer. It will be observed that Grapes are not to be 
obtained until the third season after planting, and then 
only a limited crop should ,be taken from the Vines. 
When the autumn pruning arrives, the before-men- 
tioned shoot should be shortened two-thirds back, 
allowing only one-third for bearing. It will be found 
in spring, if all the conditions here set forth have been 
strictly complied with, that it will push and show for 
fruit at every eye, probably at some eyes two and three 
bunches will appear, but these should all be removed 
except one ; a bunch to an eye is enough ; over-crop- 
Ping is a serious evil, and should at all times be guarded 
against. The bunches, and berries too, will always 
come small under such conditions. They are also more 
liable to shank, and to be of indifferent colour. The 
leading or main shoot, which has sprung from the top 
eye, must be trained as before to the extreme point of 
the house, and then stopped. The lateral shoots pro- 
ducing the fruit should also be stopped one eye in ad- 
vance of that from whence the bunch springs, and the 
successive laterals which make their appearance during 
the season must also be removed at this joint. It must 
be borne in mind, that although it is necessary to 
remove the superfluous laterals, none of the leaves 
belonging to the main stem or principal side shoots 
must be mutilated or taken off on any account, for on 
these not only depends the proper ripening of the 
current year’s crop, but also that of the following 
Season. Pharo. 


THE PEAR MOTH. 
TORTRIX ANGUSTIORANA. 

THE economy of this insect has been hitherto un- 
known, and I believe no one suspected it of being an 
enemy in the orchard. The French seem not to have 
been acquainted even with the moth, until M. Dupou- 
chel received it from Russia ; it is pretty certain that 
neither Linnzeus nor Fabricius knew it, and in England 
it has only been recorded as an inhabitant of various 
parts of the kingdom. It makesits appearance in June, 
but I have found specimens upon the palings in the 
Regent’s Park during the whole of July. It is to Mr. 
F. J. Graham, of Cranford, we are indebted for a 
knowledge of the early states of this insect; and 
Djurious as the caterpillar is to the Pear, I doubt not 
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its history will interest pomologists ; and if its publica- 
tion should tend to the preservation of the “Queen of 
English fruits,” I shall feel gratified. 

Last January (1849), Mr. Graham gave me two 
Pears, the crowns of which had a large brown patch 
surrounding the calyx (fig. 1, a), with very fine delicate 
webs (4 6) attached to the stamina and withered calyx, 
and extending to the margin of the spot. On cutting 
away the calyx I found the caterpillar, which it was 
impossible to discover before, concealed under the pro- 
jecting margin, as shown at c, and on disturbing the 
ereature it dropped by a thread from its mouth (2) ; it 
was a quarter of inch long, of a dirty greenish ochreous 
colour, and reddish brown down the back; the head 
was ochreous, with a square labrum, and two minute 
antennz, having two pointed brightish brown spots at 
the base, and a line of the same colour on each side, 
with minute black eyes; the thoracic segment is ample, 
horny, shining, and ochreous, variegated with brown ; 
there are 8 or 10 minute tubercles on each segment, 
from which arise longish hairs ; the six pectoral legs 
are spotted with black, and it has eight abdominal and 
two anal feet; 3, magnified. 
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My caterpillar died, but Mr. Graham having placed 
one of the Pears in a tumbler glass, covering it with 
paper, the caterpillar spun upin one of the folds, and 
changed to a pupa (4) of a bright brown colour, and on 
the 7th of June a female moth hatched, of which the fol- 
lowing are the characters: Tortrix angustiorana of 
Haworth, rests with its wings nearly flat upon its back, 
the edges of the upper ones meeting and entirely con- 
cealing the under wings. The wings of the female 
expand 7} lines; it is of a cinnamon colour; the 
antennze are short and the palpi slightly project in 
front ; the upper wings have several darker rusty marks, 
one an oblique oblong patch on the inferior margin 
near the base, only extending to the disc ; an indented 
and oblique one in an opposite direction, quite across 
the wing, from the middle of the costa, where it is 
narrowest, to the anal angle, where it is broadest; a 
third extends from the costa, where it forms a large 
spot, to the cilia, near the same angle ; the pale spaces 
between this and the central band and the apex, are 
more or less ornamented with spots between the ner- 
vures, and are margined with silvery or shining lines, 
and there is a black dot with a pale margin in the 
centre between the second and third bands, and some- 
times an ochreous oval spot exactly at the centre 
of the costa ; the cilia are bright tawny ; under wings 
not large, black, with a coppery tint, cilia lighter ; fig. 6, 
magnified. The male is smaller, expanding only 6 
lines ; it is much darker, especially the head, thorax, 
and upper wings, which are silky dull grey, the mark- 
ings are larger and dark cinnamon, shaded into purplish 
black at the base and along the costa, excepting the 
ochreous spot, which is less distinct, or entirely wanting. 

The moths are inconstant in the tone of their colour- 
ing, which led Mr. Haworth to deseribe.a variety of the 
male as Tortrix rotundana. In France it has been 
published by M. Dupouchel as Pzedisca Dumeriliana, 
and M. Guené has given it the generic name of Batodes. 

The injury which this caterpillar does to the finest 
sorts of keeping Pears renders it desirable to find a 
remedy ; but except by searching for the maggots in 
the eyes, whenever any of the web, which is of the most 
delicate texture, is discoverable, and picking them out, 
I cannot suggest any mode of extirpating this pest that 
would not at the same time taint or injure the fruit, 
In a state of nature, in all probability, the caterpillars 
spin up amongst the withered leaves, or in chinks in 
the bark, to undergo their transformations ; and as 
many more enemies of this delicious fruit resort to the 
Same sources for hybernation, nothing can be more 
judicious than to sweep up the leaves and burn them, 
or to subject them to speedy fermentation, at the same 
time keeping their stems clean. 

I cannot refrain from remarking how seldom we get 
good Pears in prime condition. Is if our seasons, 
indifferent varieties, or uncongenial soil, that cause such 
failures? I am disposed to think that proper attention 
is not paid to the selection in the first instance, or that 
there is a vast difference in the qualities of the same 
varieties; that one stock of Chaumontel, for iustance, 
will not bear comparison with another in the next 
garden even. I may add that Hayes, near Uxbridge, 
is a stiff clay over gravel, yet there are in various gar- 


dens there some of the finest Pears I ever ate ; and one 
at Magdalen Hall, which I think equal to any I have: 
tasted, Mr. R. Thompson has pronounced to be a new 
variety, grafts of which I had the pleasure of sending. 
to the Horticultural Gardens and to Mr. Graham. 
Ruricola, Belitha Villas, Barnsbury Park. ; 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

Sivth species; Necrosis or THE Foxiace.— The 
leaves of all vegetables are liable to a double necrosis,. 
which, either in whole or in part, disorganises and dries 
them up, reducing them at last toa black powder. A 
very hot wind in summer, a hoar-frost, or extra- 
ordinary cold in spring, more especially, produce the 
effect. It will be readily conceived how injurious this. 
disease will be to the plant, particularly when the young 
buds are not yet fully developed. The leaves both 
nourish and protect them, and if they fail, the buds. 
cannot but suffer extremely. In the neighbourhood of 
any habitation where there has been a conflagration, or 
wherever frequent fires produce much smoke, this. 
necrosis will also appear very commonly. 

It is very difficult to counteract these different species: 
of malady, to which may probably be reduced some- 
others which produce analogous effects. Nor is it easy 
to prevent the consequences which result to the plant, 
which are in most cases fatal. But before mentioning 
the preventive or curative methods which may be tried 
with the plants attacked, I propose, for the sake of: 
amateurs, to enter into a few considerations on the 
effects of frost and cold upon plants, which may afford 
matter for useful reflection, 

The most careful observers of nature are agreed, that. 
the damage occasioned to the vegetable economy is not 
so much from the intensity of the cold, as from the 
circumstances which precede, accompany, and follow it. 
It is true that the winter frosts, by congealing the 
vegetable fluids, increase their volume and cause a 
laceration and bursting of the vessels, But, as in this 
season, the masses formed by the low temperature are- 
gradually dispersed as it gently rises, the natural 
stimulus produced by the gradually returning heat is 
sufficient to restore the healthy action of the plant. 
Sometimes, however, it freezes in spring so as to produce 
the laceration of the vessels, and then the appearance of 
the sun restoring suddenly with great force the motion 
of the juices, this rapid alternation must be most fatal- 
to the plant. The same thing may be said of the cold 
which in autumn strikes the branches or buds, which 
are as yet scarcely formed, and have rarely attained 
sufficient strength to resist it. There is also another 
consideration ; those plants which rest in winter, are 
before that period too weak for the development of that 
vegetation which is brought out by the first heats of 
spring, and very sensible to a slight degree of frost.. 
The frost, however, coming at its proper season, not 
suddenly, but increasing gradually, is of much greater 
benefit to plants than is generally believed, especially to 
those which grow in the temperate zones. The cold 
(according to the theory of the celebrated Thouin) 
closing by degrees the pores of all the upper part of the 
plant, causes the sap to descend into the roots, where it 
has not to fear the effeets of frost, being protected by 
the soil, or in very cold situations by the thick bed of 
snow. Spring frosts are the more fatal in proportion 
to the clearness of the atmosphere, and as the rays of 
the sun strike with more power upon the plant. it has 
been observed that the cold coming from the north or 
the west does less damage than that from the east or 
south ; and itis a fact that, under the two last exposures, 
plants suffer much the most. Of this I have often had 
occasion to convince myself. In the extraordinary cold 
of the 27th March, 1805, in the garden of the University,. 
the young shoots of some Pears under a south wall 
suffered much more than those of the Apricots exposed 
to the north; the former lost all their flowers, whilst. 
the latter preserved them. 

Agricultural works are full of methods by which, 
according to various writers even of great reputation, 
vegetables may be protected from frosts or its fatal 
effects warded off. But most unfortunately they can 
only be put into practice in a very restricted extent of 
country, and for very few individuals. I will, however, 
mention some of them. I will commence by observing 
that, in regard to certain plants, there may be means 
of diminishing if not of avoiding the evil in question. 
When the winter has been unusually mild, and the 
earth has never properly felt the frost (or as our 
Lombard proverb has it : “ the winter will not stick to 
the sky ”) so that it may be feared that the cold will 
come on in spring instead of at the proper season, those 
operations by which the vegetation of some plants are 
accelerated must not be hastened. Thus, as Vines 
shoot forth the more rapidly, the sooner the working 
the ground round them is commenced, we should be 
careful not to touch the vineyards till we may reason- 
ably conclude that the season is settled. 

It has been recommended to light fires, feeding them 
with moistened straw, which will give out a much denser 
smoke than when dry. They must be lighted up towards 
sunrise, and so placed that the current of air which 
prevails at the time shall carry the smoke in amongst 
the Vines or the branches to be protected. Otherwise 
they would be of no use. This is a very good plan for 
preventing the mischief of hoar frosts in spring. It may 
appear rather tedious, but is the most certain. On this 
occasion I may be excused in lamenting the fate of 
those who, devoting themselves to theoretical agricul- 
ture, for the illustration of practice, are consulled by 
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amateurs and cullivalors for a preservative or remedy 
for one or another of the numerous evils which afflict 
planis. They are expected to find an expedient in every 
‘disaster ; and that is not all, it must be easy, economical, 
sand such, in a word, as that it may cost no more than a 
breath to attain the desired results. That is for the 
‘most part impossible. It must be considered that the 
difficulties to be overcome are often not commensurate 
with the powers of man. Nature is stronger than he, 
and it is only by great labour and uninterrupted per- 
severance that he is ever enabled to obtain what he 
desires. I repeat it, agriculture must divest herself of 
the clothing of quackery which some are trying to fit 
ontoher. It isa difficult art. Our studies have only 
revealed us a very few of Nature’s secrets, most of 
which she keeps jealously concealed. He however who 
is disposed to work, and doe’ it with method and with- 
out being alarmed at its, tediousness, will often succeed 
in his undertaking. 
Watering, also, with water fresh from a well or from 
a temperate spring, may produce an excellent effect on 
plants in flower or with their buds ready to open, if 
done towards sunrise. Others have prescribed the 
winding round the stems of trees a rope, one end of 
which should be immersed in a vessel of water, thinking 
that by this means the caloric of the water may be 
sczommunicated to the tree and save it. But, in the 
‘present day, this method is rejected as being quite use- 
Jess. Roofs of matting or straw may protect some 
espaliers or a few other plants. Some are in the habit 
of placing amongst the Vines tall branching plants, 
which, by sheltering them from the winds, may prevent 
necrosis. But, can any of these things be done in the 
Open country? Do the favourable results obtained by 
any one person prove the certainty of success in other 
eases? The care of the cultivator must rather be 
directed to ward off the consequences of the evil, which 
are in so many cases aggravated by the unskilfulness 
and obstinate ignorance of him who directs the rural 
works. It is certain that the injured branches must be 
cut off, but it is equally prejudicial to omit this operation 
or to do it too soon. It should not be done till the flow 
of the sap is stopped, that is, till the beginning of 
summer. But, in general, the greatest mischief amongst 
us is caused by no one giving himself the trouble to cut 
away the boughs which the cold has rendered ineapable 
of vegetation. The Walnut is perhaps of all the trees 
of our country the one most subject to necrosis of the 
branches. From the neglect of pruning off these 
‘branches many individuals are lost or very much injured, 
Although plants cultivated in gardens, from being 
‘more delicate, have the most to fear from the conse- 
quences of these evils, yet they have the advantage of 
being more easily treated. Plants struck by autumn or 
Spring frosts have been entirely restored by putting 
them into dark rooms before the sun or even a single 
way of light has reached them. In almost all circum- 
stances the necrosis can be prevented in proportion as 
the expedients proposed are more applicable to gardens 
ahan to the open country. 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

PRocEEDING towards the north from the Magnolia 
Garden the way lies through a grove of Cedars of 
Lebanon, grafted 10 feet high with the Deodar. In 
front of these are lines of tall Irish Junipers. This 
grove leads to the lake, which all at once bursts upon 
the view, just where one could hardly have expected 
Such a magnificent feature to exist. From this par- 
ticular spot its smooth crystal-like surface of vast 
extent, abounding with huge rocky decorations, which 
are clothed occasionally with lofty Pines, is advan- 
tageously disclosed. A high irregular mass stands out 
boldly in the fore-ground, covered with Araucaria 
imbricata to the summit, and intermixed here and 
there with occasional groups of Broom and other plants. 
To the right of this the eye reaches for at least half a 
mile across the water, without discovering any visible 
termination. Turning to the left, we enter the Foun- 
tain Garden, which comprises various jets that rise 40 
feet high out of a basin of an irregular form, margined 
with variegated Thyme. The background of this is 
made up of massive rocks, on which are planted 
numerous fine specimens, and among them the male 
and female Cedar, a grand specimen of Juniperus 
recurva, and another of Cunninghamia sinensis, with 
noble plants of Juniperus sinensis and Irish Yews. 
Tn the rockery is a shell grotto of curious and singular 
execution ; numerous valuable specimens of conchology 
are arranged here with much taste and skill. In the 
centre of the grotte is a beautiful golden statue of 
Queen Eleanor. On the Grass banks on each side are 
groups of Juniperus hibernica, planted so as to repre- 
Sent minarets ; and the foreground contains fine ex- 
amples of Juniperus cracovia, lycia, tamariscifolia, and 
Sabina variegata, with Thuja filiformis, and Abies Clan- 
brasiliana. Santolina Chamz.Cyparissias and Lavender 
Cotton (Santolina squarrosa) spring out of the rocks, 
which are in places verdant with turf. In front stands a 
Deodar 25 feet high, whose branches, 3 feet in diameter, 
droop at the points, so as to represent a fountain. A 
beautiful view of Spondon Church, which is three 
miles distant, is obtained from the grotto, through an 
oval fissure in the rocks, the lake representing the 
foreground to the church. It may be stated here that 
this lake, with its towering rocky projections and 
Alpine decorations, was only begun to be formed in 
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1839. No portion of it whatever existed previous to 
that date. 

Pursuing our course by the margin of the water, new 
prospects open on the view, and the south front is com- 
pletely lost. Following this course, through masses of 
rock, which are left in the rear, we travel under 
covered Yew hedges, beside which stands a fine 
variegated Elm and rising above the Yew hedges, that 
are 15 feet high, are beautiful Minorca Hollies. We 
now come upon an extensive view of the lake, whose 
new forms rising in the distance are seen through an 
arch in the rock. On both sides are immense rocky 
formations, on which are groups of Pines and Junipers, 
with some fine plants of Taxodium distichum pendulum. 
We here lose the water entirely, and enter an American 
garden consisting of nearly 2 acres. The walks are of 
turf, 12 feet wide, with files of Irish Yews on each 
side, 6 feet high and 20 feet apart. Every sort of 
plant suitable for a garden of this kind is here, and 
among them many large specimens of the rarer Rhodo- 
dendrons, as well as some huge plants of Andromeda 
floribunda and of Daphnes. We also remarked a noble 
Cupressus macrocarpa 10 feet high. and two Taxodium 
sempervirens of nearly similar height, all in perfect 
vigour and in fine foliage. Also associated with these 
there was a magnificent weeping Larch, 24 feet high 
and 3 feet in diameter, a perfect drooping column. 
After passing through the American ground, we shaped 
our course towards a bridge which crosses the lake at 
its narrowed point. The vista here, both east and west, 
is extensive and varied, with no appearance of a close 
Bold promontories of various forms jut forward, while 
the water running behind them creates endless interest, 
and the enormous masses of rock, from 40 to 50 feet 
high, clothed occasionally to the summit with lofty 
Pines, give grandeur of expression. Across the bridge 
is a broad Grass walk, lined on each side with [rish 
Yews and backed with lofty plants of variegated Holly. 
Before proceeding far along this, we suddenly tura 
upon another view of the lake. Here we observed a 
beautiful Quercus Ilex var. Fordii, forming a column 
25 feet high, this being its natural form of growth. 
This is a very handsome evergreen Oak, deserving of 
more extensive introduction into pleasure-grounds., 
Our direction now leaves the lake through scattered 
boulders of rocks, which rise in majestic grandeur out 
of the turf, and are backed with Hollies, Deodars, and 
red Cedars. The recesses are tufted with irregular 
masses of Lavender Cotton and Juniperus tamariscifolia, 
some of which hang naturally out of the fissures of the 
rocks. Farther on we come upon varied groups of 
Irish Junipers, the Lavender Cotton, and Tamarisk 
Juniper, scattered as before, until we reach the margin 
of the lake opposite the castle, which is partially seen 
through some fine old Cedars with horizontal branches, 
and a little to the left a tall weeping Ash 76 feet high. 
The north side of the lake, beyond the rocky masses, is 
backed by a considerable breadth of plantation occu- 
pying several acres, planted with large Deodars, Pinus 
macrocarpa, P. Sabiniana, P. Lambertiana, P. insignis, 
P. Cembra var. helvetica, Abies morinda, some of which 
are covered with cones, A. Douglasii, Picea Webbiana, 
and immense Yews, some of them upwards of 600 years 
old. All the above were transplanted in a large state. 
A rocky projection into the water at this point, we re- 
marked, was planted with Spartium radiatum, Phlomis 
samia, Lavender Cotton, Juniperus recurva, variegated 
Savin, and Gold Yews. Turning to the left, we come 
upon a considerable breadth of lawn among the rocks, 
where are fine plants of Gold Hollies and Pinus Cembra 
var. helvetica. The rocks are here seen rising up 
behind them, covered with patches of Genista radiata, 
Spartium umbellatum, &c. Aralia japonica, 10 feet 
high, was in flower, and there were also plants of 
weeping variegated Box, Berberis buxifolia, Bupleurum 
fruticosum on the way side. The rock is here occasion- 
ally covered with Vinea major variegata in large masses. 
At this place we come abruptly upon a vast mass of 
rock about 50. feet high above the lake ; an irregular 
rocky path leads to its summit, where a fine view of the 
castle, the church, and the rugged decorations of the 
water, with its bold involutions, is advantageously com- 
manded. An island comes in here with good effect, 
covered with rocks and planted with Weeping Hollies, 
Juniperus excelsa, Yews, Pinasters, Douglas Firs, Pinus 
Cembra helvetica, variegated Spruce Fir; these, again, 
are relieved with high fastigiate Pines and [Irish 
Yews, and the margin is covered with common 
Savin. On the mound from whence the view 
is obtained are large plants of Araucaria imbri- 
cata and Douglas Firs, 30 feet high, with cones on 
them ; these are surrounded with Yews 100 years old, 
and large Cedars of Lebanon. On this mount we 
observed the following plants growing in great lux- 
uriance in various recesses of the rocks: Juniperus 
Bermudiana, variegated evergreen Cypress, Colletia 
horrida, Hakea sp., Hydrangeas, Yucca gloriosa, Picea 
Webbiana, Amygdalus orientalis, Santolina Chamz-Cy- 
parissias, Cineraria maritima, Deodars, P. Cembra var. 
helvetica, Hemlock Spruce, Juniperus sinensis, Cotone- 
aster microphylla, Juniperus squamata, J. lycia, Aris- 
totelia Macqui (variegated), Berberis empetrifolia and all 
the other obtainable species, Gaultheria Shallon, varie- 
gated Pinaster, and endless numbers of Alpine plants. 
From the plants growing on this mass of rock, some idea 
may be formed of its marvellous dimensions. R. G. 

( To be continued.) 
TRADE MEMORANDA. 
WILL any one be so good as to inform us who 


, Messrs. H. T. Melson and Co., of “ Stock Exchaing 
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Chambers,” Dale street, Liverpool, may be. Cau they 
be Mr, John Handford ? 


Home Correspondence. 


Descent of the Sap in Plants.—As you have invited 
your correspondents to state how far they agree with 
Professor Schleiden on the subject of the descent of the 
sap in plants, I venture to make a few remarks on thig 
subject. It is now some 10 years since that whilst en- 
gaged in a series of experiments on the formation of 
wood, I found reason to doubt Du Petit Thouars’ theory, 
on the ground that although in ringed trees there was 
a larger amount of woody matter around the lips of 
the upper portion of the wound, there was still a cer- 
tain amount of growth of wood on the lower lips, which 
could not have taken place had the formation of wood 
depended on matter sent down from the leaves. I ac-~ 
counted for the greater quantity of the wood formed 
upon the upper lip of the wound, by the fact that in the 
upper part of the tree there was the greatest amount of 
the fluids of the plant, which obeying the ordinary laws 
of the diffusion of fluids and gravitation, would neces- 
sarily produce in this part either an exudation of fluid 
or a growth of tissue, according to the condition of the 
plant. That this was the case I found by ringing 
smaller branches, in which the fluid in the tissue below 
was as great as in that above the wound, and here the for= 
mation of woody matter and exudation of fluid was nearly 
equal. The objections tothe theory of the formation of the 
wood by the leaves appear to me to be also fatal to the 
theory of a descent of thesap. The case of the Camellia 
mentioned in the Gardeners’ Chronicle may, I think, be 
explained on the principle I have suggested above. Am 
experiment confirming my view of the case may be per- 
formed upon a plant of common Spurge. If the stenz 
is cut through, and the cut surfaces examined, it will 
be found that the lower one, presenting a surface for the 
exudation of the tissues in the root and a small portion 
of the stem, will afford much less of the peculiar milk 
of this plant than the upper cut surface; but if the 
smaller branches are cut, it will be found that the sur- 
faces bleed just in proportion to the amount of tissue 
above or below the wound. The same experiment may 
be performed with the same results on the leaves. There 
has also always appeared to me a great difficulty in 
accounting for the ascent and descent of the sap threugh 
the petiole of the leaf. No one has succeeded in de- 
monstrating the existence of a set of vessels in the petiole 
capable of carrying down the special secretions of 
the plant, in opposition to the constantly vigorous 
current of the ascending sap, passing into the blade of 
the leaf, in order to supply the great loss that is going 
on by evaporation from this part of the plant; nor are 
we acquainted with any cell-process by which the con- 
tents of one set of cells can be conveyed to that of 
others, except the common diffusion of the fluids of the 
plant, whose general tendency is towards the surfaces of 
the leaves where evaporation takes place, whether their 
relation to the whole stem is above or below it. It ap- 
pears to me that it may be stated as a law in vegetable 
physiology that every vegetable secretion found in the 
cells of plants is formed directly from the assimilable 
matters—carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, or from 
soluble assimilated matters which can pass from cell to 
cell by the process of endosmose. To explain this law 
fully would take up far more space than you would be 
willing to admit in your columns; but as I understand 
it, it appears to me to explain all the facts on which the 
theory of the ascent and descent of the sap depends, 
and to contravene the axiom to which you draw atten- 
tion in your Leading Article of Saturday last. This is 
a subject admitting a good deal of further illustration 
and experiment, and one to which the attention of 
persons having leisure and plants at command might be 
profitably directed. Edwin Lankester. 

Continuous Blooming Roses.—1 am preparing to give 
your readers a descriptive list of a few Roses which I 
have called continuous blooming; but in truth none can 
be more so than the two which may be seen in front of 
many hundred English cottages, and known as the 
common and crimson China. If the cultivators will 
but take the pains to remove the flowers as they fade, 
and prevent the seed-pods from swelling, they will not 
fail. I have been trying them on standards with varied 
success, because I have found that a frost which does 
not injure a plant on a wall or house front cuts off 
many of the young buds on the head of astandard. I 
have many standard Chinas of different varieties, and 
some called Noisettes, a score or two of which more or 
less partake of the character of the old China; but as 
they have been only bloomed one season, I am _ nof 
satisfied that I have seen enough to justify a positive 
opinion. I will merely state that among the nearest 
approach to my desideratum, and at all events much 
longer in bloom than many others, I may mention first 
Noisette Fellenburg, flowering from the end of June to 
the end of November, in a strong clay soil, seven miles 
north of London. This is bright crimson, flowers 
double and small, joints short as the crimson China, 
and it has stood out three winters in a bleak situation, 
without protection of any kind, on ground but poorly 
drained. I will look over my notes, and give a few 
more, that even the first year of planting give promise 
of covering very close when fully established. I ob- 
serve this Rose is noticed elsewhere, but all the florists 
together cannot say too much of it, and those who want 
a few cannot do better than order Fellenburg, and as 
many more as they require “of the same habit and 
season.” Crito. 
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Salvia splendens—My plan of growing this and 
other autumn flowering plants, including Chrysanthe- 
mums, is as follows: The cuttings are struck with the 
bedding out plants in spring, and receive similar treat- 
ment till planting out time, when those plants intended 
for decorating the conservatory in autumn and winter | 
are planted in rows 3 feet apart, in a piece of fresh dug | 
ground in the kitchen-garden that has not been very | 
Jately manured; they are watered and stopped as 
occasion requires until September, when they are care- 
fully lifted and potted, and kept close for a few days in 
a pit, after which they are ready to take their places in 
the greenhouse or conservatory. H. I. 

A Warning to all who have Aviaries; showing the 
Extreme Voracity and Astute Cunning of the English 
Rat.—I have very frequently read in your columns 
remarks on the best and most effectual means of 
getting rid of these atrocious vermin; but as I have 
not myself been personally interested at the time in 
their destruction, I have only become theoretically ac- 
quainted with the subject in its general bearings. I 
am now about to crave the kind aid and advice of your- 
self and correspondents on a matter, to me, of vital im- 
port, and shall then be prepared to combine practice 
with theory ; the result shall assuredly be made known 
pro bono publico. But to my grievance. For the last 
20 years I have been an amateur or “ fancier” of song 
birds ; and many little anecdotes connected with their 
personal history have appeared in your Paper during 
the last few years. I built my birds, at starting, a large 
commodious aviary, and fitted it up in a style worthy of 
its inhabitants, the agréemens of well polished looking 
and toilet-glasses, everlasting fountains and leafy foliage 
not being wanting to render their house an “ ornitho- 
logical palace.” My collection has been noted as one 
of the most select of its kind extant, comprising night- 
ingales and other foreign song birds, and including 
specimens of nearly every chorister of the English 
woods and forests. The extreme number of birds my 
aviary has contained at one and the same time has been 
366; if having been my “weak point” to bdast of 
having more birds in my possession “than there 
were days in a year.” j(Alas! I cannot say so 
now!) Built as it is on a most picturesque spot, 
and arched over by a number of lofty Fir trees, growing 
immediately in its rear (in Ravenscourt Park), Nature 
and Art have vied with each other to render the per- 
sonnel of my aviary unexceptionably beautiful. I have 
been thus explicit, with the view to place my yet unex- 
plained grievance in a strong light. I say grievance, 
for the aviary is now completely dismantled, my birds 
are reduced to the number of 11 only, (what a descert 
from poetry to prose!) and these, confined in wire 
cages, are kept simply as mementoes of what they once 
were. “ Troja fuit!” Now I trace all my misery to 
an army of rats, which, since the heavy rains of 
autumn, have quitted their usual haunts, and uucere- 
moniously “billeted” themselves upon me. These 
murderers first made their appearance at night, through 
holes eaten in various parts of the floor, and every 
morning I as carefully nailed over the said holes flat- 
tened pieces of zine ; this, for a night or two, kept the 
marauders at bay. However they very soon reap- 
peared, until at last my flooring was almost completely 
“tesselated” with zinc. Not imagining for some time 
that they came to prey upon the birds, I placed poi- 
soned food in their runs ; also “ Harrison’s Pills,’ &c., 
as strongly recommended by your correspondents. All 
these, however, remained untouched, and the frightful 
diminution of my feathered friends, now apparent day 
hy day, soon convinced me of the awful extent of my 
misfortune, The climax is soon reached. On: opening 
the aviary door one morning, about a fortnight 
since, a scene of devastation presented itself which 
I will not, indeed cannot, attempt to describe. Suffice 
it to say, my eye fell instinctively on a large hole in the 
centre of the floor, which had been gnawed through an 
immensely thick protective piece of wood, and on count- 
ing the number of inmates I found them just 11 !* 
‘To remove these, and in a fit of desperation to convert 
their late habitation into a greenhouse was the work of a 
short half hour ; and thus “my tale is told.” The cun- 
ning of these rats has been immense. They must have 
carried on their operations of gnawing while mounted 
one on the back of another (a system of theirs I have 
before now heard of), for the flooring is laid on wooden 
sleepers, and the distance from the ground below to the 
flooring above is at least 8 inches, To exterminate these 
monsters is my full determination, and I shall anxiously 
look for instructions from you as to my best mode of 
procedure ; the more especially, when I add that I 
have in the immediate vicinity of the aviary nearly 100 
head of poultry, many of them the choicest gold-spangled 
bantam breed of the late Sir John Sebright, and the 
finest specimens of the gold-spangled Hamburghs. I 
am told by a knowing neighbour, by way of comfort, 
that I may fully expect some morning to find the 
entrails of some of these torn out by the rats. Whata 
prospect! Wm. Kidd, Sanders’ Cottage, New-road, 
Hammersmith, Jan. 1. 


Wooden Shutters vy. Garden Mats.—I have often 
thought that wooden shutters on frames would form 


* The cunning of the animal is more remarkably seen in the 
fact of his disappearing with his prey bodily through the aper- 
ture in the floor, thus leaving no feathers behind him, but com- 
mencing his meal in a neighbouring garden, wherein I have 
just heard that wings and feathers have been repeatedly found, 
The rats, no doubt, mounted the poles and caught the poor 
birds while sleeping in imagined happy security on their 
Perches, This proves thatthe flooring of all aviaries should be 
under-cased with zinc, 


better protectors than mats, and I have reasoned in 
this way— Why should not wooden frames do as well as 
glass ? for many, nay the majority of things that only 
want protection from frost, or excessive wet, are 
best wholly exposed, when there is no frost ; and when 
there is, I judge light is not wanted. I have hada 
fire burning for three weeks to start my earlier Vines, 
and now, in the fourth week, the buds are just breaking. 
Why should not the house be eovered with wooden 
frames till there is some appearance of the buds 
breaking? Whata saving of fuel and labour, by day 
and night, would these shutters oecasion! In the ease 
of heavy rain, too, they could be pulled down over the 
border. Considering the many uses they might be put 
to— where, as the day lengthens, they might interfere 
with the early dawn of light, I think they will be found 
both invaluable and cheap. J. L., Deptford. 

Harmony of Colowrs: Paint for Inside of Green- 
houses.—1 have read with much interest your obser- 
vations on the effect of contrasted colours, to which I 
would suggest a practical corollary—viz: that the 
appearance of plants in a greeenhouse or conservatory 
is greatly enhanced by a judicious tinting of the wood- 
work. I was led to this conclusion some time since by 
observing that almost all flowers appeared to peculiar 
advantage in a room whose walls are painted a very 
light yellow-green ; and, acting upon this suggestion, I 
have had the interior of my greenhouse painted, as 
nearly as possible, the same colour, with excellent 
effect. The colour in question is a few shades greener 
than the yellow-green of the Primrose flower ; in fact, 
a colour midway between the fresh leaf of the Primrose 
and its flower, is about the right tint. I find that the 
yellow generally used by painters fades go that a slight 
excess of yellow at first is not objectionable. It is 
important that the tint should be a warm yellow-green, 
not grey or blue-green, which last is very objectionable. 
If the outside of the house be painted black, the effect 
from without also is improved. It is curious to notice 
on removing a plant (say for example Leschenaultia 
formosa) from a house tinted stone-colour to one tinted 
green, how much more brilliant its colours appear ; so 
much so, as really to give an appearance of improved 
health to the plant. Should any of your readers adopt 
my suggestion, I recommend them to see that the green 
is not deadened with black, a favourite practice with 
painters, The green and the yellow must both be pure 
colours, mixed with white-lead only ; and allowance 
should be made for a tendency in the yellow to fade. 
J. R., Sevenoaks. 

Sulphured Rags v. Hares,—I have proved that the 
plan recommended by “S,,” of keeping hares from 
barking trees is utterly useless, and it is possible that 
he, having had an additional “few days’ experience,” 
has discovered the same thing. 
recommended for this purpose are also failures. I wish 
you could prevail upon those who recommend the 
adoption of any principle, system, or plan, to state their 
failures when they have found that they have too hastily 
formed opinions, and arrived at conclusions which were 
not warranted by their further experience. I do not 
allude particularly to this cage, or to any other case, 
but I speak in a general way. Henry C. Ogle, gardener 


to the Earl of Abergavenny, Tunbridge Wells. 

Destruction of Vermin.—My gardener has just given me.an ac- 
count of the vermin he destroyed in my garden in the year 
1849, which is as follows: Birds shot—l2 bullfinches, 381 
sparrows, 99 blackbirds and thrushes. Caught in Traps—233 
tom-tits, 62 mice. Picked up and destroyed—23,802 snails. 
Caught in a Net, Dec. 11, 1849—46 green linnets, 44 sparrows, 
10 pied-finches, 2 blackbirds ; tota), 102. A. A. [A fine time the 
insects will have of it now.) 


Societies, 


CaLEDoNIAN HorticuLtuRaL (Annual winter meeting.) 
—On this oceasion the office-bearers for 1850 were 
elected, and seven new members added to the roll. A 
report from the Committee of Prizes wag received and 
approved of. For the best three sorts of Pears, fit for 
dessert, and exclusive of Marie Louise, there were three 
competitors, A Ist prize was awarded to Mr. Mor- 
rison, gr. to R. Ainslie, Esq., for Chaumontelle, 
Gansell’s Bergamot, and Crassane; and a second 
premium to Mr. Baxter, gr. to Sir J. G. Craig, Bart., 
for Beurré Rance, Easter Beurré, and Winter Nelis, 
For the best four Marie Louise Pears the prize was 
awarded to Mr. Morrison. For the best six kinds of 
table Apples there were four competitors. A lst prize 
was assigned to Mr. Calder, gr. to Lady Harris, for 
Seacliff Apple, Gravenstein, Borsdorffer, Ribston Pip- 
pin, King of Pippins, and Old Nonpareil ; a second 
Premium was voted to Mr. Morrison, for Cellini, scarlet 
Nonpareil, Paradise Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Melville 
Pippin, and Cephalonia; and a third to Mr. M‘Donald, 
gr., Drummond Castle. For the 12 finest flowered 
single clusters of Chinese Chrysanthemums, there were 
four competitors. A Ist. prize was awarded to Mr. 
Young, gr. to Mrs. H. N. Ferguson, the kinds being 
Minerva, Due de Nemours, General Moreau, Salter’s 
Annie, Queen of Yellows, Princess Maria, Clustered 
Yellow, Marquess, Queen Victoria, Bicolor, Queen, and 
Comte de Rutyen. A second premium was voted to 
Mr. Mitchell, gr. to Lady Keith, for Queen, Temple of 
Solomon, Plaratum, Celestial, Manama, Victoria, Salter’s 
Annie, Etilla, Frigene, Princess Maria, Antoinette, and 
Nancy de Lirmet. [We print these names as we re- 
ceived them; but they seem most barbarous and 
unlike reality.] For the four most dwarf and finest- 
flowered plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums, the prize 
was awarded to Mr. Sleigh, gr. to the Lord Advocate, 
the kinds being Bicolor, Queen, Mirabile, and David. 
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| which the Society’s silver medal was voted to Mr. 


For the best two heads of German Greens there were 
eight competitors. A lst prize was awarded to Mr. 
Mitchell, for Alder’s fine dwarf; and a 2d to Mr, 
Johnston, market gardener, Braidburn, For the 
premium offered for the best four Leeks, there were no. 
fewer than 12 competitors, all of whom produced large 
and well blanched specimens, The 1st prize was gained 
by Mr. Blair, gr. to J. C. Renton, Esq, M.P., the kind 
being Scotch Flag ; and a 2d premium was voted to Mr. 
Pousty, gr. to W. M. Innes, Esq. For the best four 
stalks of solid Celery, two red and two white, there 
were eight competitors. A Ist prize was awarded to 
Mr. Sinelair, gr., Tullichewan Castle, for Seymour’s 
Matchless Red and Seymour’s Superb White ; and a 24 
premium to Mr, Henderson,gr. toC, K. Sivewright, Esq., 
the kinds being Sutton’s Superb White, and Cole’s Dwarf 
Red. For the best three sorts of Onionsthere were seven 
competitors, the bulbs being in general large and fine in 
quality. A 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Morrison 
for Deptford, James’ Keeping, and Blood-red ; a 2d 
premium was voted to Mr. Allan, gr., Seapark, for 
James’ Keeping,’ Reading, and Strasburgh (raised by 
him at Duffus House); and a 3d was assigned to Mr. 
Pousty. For the best four specimens of Red Beet there 
were eight competitors. A lst prize was awarded to 
Mr. King, gr. to A. Campbell, Esq., for Wyatt’s 
variety ; and a 2d premium was yoted to Mr, Reid, 
Edmonston Gardens. For the prize of Two Guineas, 
offered by Messrs. Lawson and Son, for the best col- 
lection of Dried Specimens of Hardy Perennial Herba- 
ceous Plants, two collections were sent. The prize was 
awarded to Mr, J. Jeffrey, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, his collection containing 1692 species and 
varieties, arranged according to the Natural System of 
De Candolle. The silver medal’ was voted by the 
Society, as 2d prize, to Mr. A. Jaffrey, Experimental 
Garden, whose collection consisted of 1045 species and 
varieties, likewise arranged according to the Naturak 
System. It also contained several sheets of carefully 
executed dissections of the parts of the flower. In com- 
petition for the silver medal, offered by the Society, for 
the best collection of British plants, including Filices, 
four competitors appeared, The medal was awarded to 
Mr. M'‘Hattie, Royal Botanic Garden, whose hortue 
siccus included 570 species, correctly named, and 
arranged according to the Natural System. A 2d prize, 
with certificate of merit, was voted to Mr. Pender, 
Barnton, for a collection containing 363 species, ar- 
ranged according to the system of Linnzeus. An addi- 
tional award, with certificate of merit, was granted to 
Mr. Syme, Blairhill, who produced a collection consist- 
ing of 102 species correctly named. Amongst articles 
for exhibition only were a collection of fruits from Dal- 
keith Palace Garden, including two Pine-apples, and 50 
varieties of Apples proved and named at Dalkeith, for 


M'‘Intosh ; from Mr. Baxter, Riccarton, four fine 
bunches of retarded Grapes, one of which, named 
Abercairney Seedling, was particularly pointed out as a 
good winter Grape, also Beurré Rance Pears from root- 
pruned trees; from Mr. Addison, Gosford, three fine 
seedling Chinese Primulas, for one of which, a cross 
between the rose and white varieties, a certificate of 
merit was granted; from Mr. Young, Archerfield, a 
box of fine named Chrysanthemum flowers ; a beautiful 
bouquet from Canaan House ; Chrysanthemums from 
Mr. Reid, Edmonston House; fine Alfriston Apples 
(from a standard tree) from Mr. Lauder, Goshen ; a 
dish of very fine Mushrooms from Mr. Pender, More- 
dun; and from Mr. Lyall, gr., Pinkie House, fine 
forced Rhubarb stalks. J. Mitchell, Esq., Leith, ex- 
hibited specimens of a free fruiting variety of Bryonia 
dioica, grown by him in the open air at Mayville, from 
seeds collected by him at Ribe, on the west coast of 
Schleswig. The specimens were covered with beautiful 
berries, in various states of maturity, red, orange, 
yellow, and green ; and it was stated that the plant 
grows rapidly, and proves highly ornamental for 
trellises or verandahs. Mr. Blair, Mordington House, 
exhibited six varieties of seedling Potatoes raised from 
American seeds, and these were ordered to he tried in 
the Society’s garden. Mr. Anderson, Linkfield, ex- 
hibited some fine Carrots from a field near Aberlady, and 
stated that the produce was equal to 32 tons per acre. 


Rebiews, 


The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. By 
Alex. Keith Johnson, F.R.G.S. (Reduced from the 
edition in imperial folio.) 4to. Blackwood. 1850. 


Tu1s admirable work is thus spoken of in the last 
edition of Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physical Geography :” 

“ The author avails herself, with much pleasure, of an 
opportunity of expressing her admiration of the ac- 
curacy, extent, and execution of Mr. Keith Jobnston’s 
* Physical Atlas,’ and of the valuable information con- 
tained in the letter-press which accompanies it, which 
has afforded. her the greatest assistance. It was the 
author’s wish, and her publisher’s intention, that'the 
present edition should be accompanied by a series of 
maps to illustrate the more important questions of 
physical geography treated of in it ; but Mr. A. Keith 
Johnston having announced the publication of a new 
edition of his * Physical Atlas’ in a reduced size ata 
low price—the first two numbers of which have oe | 
appeared—the project was relinquished, in the’ 
that Mr. A. K. Johnston’s smaller Atlas will furnish 
suitable illustrations to this work.” 

That belief has not been belied. The work alluded 'to 
is now before us, and proves to be one deserving of the 
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highest commendation for “its accuracy, extent, and 
execution.” 

The object is to'show, by means of lines and colours 
traced over maps of various ‘parts of the world, the 
preat facts belonging to climate, geological formations, 
andthe distribution of living things upon the surface of 
the earth. For instance, in one map we have a repre- 
sentation of the mountain chains of America; in 
another, the geological structure of the globe ; in two 
others, a striking delineation of the amount of rain 
which falls over the world in general, and Europe in 
particular,and so on. A_series of nine maps shows the 
geographical distribution of plants, animals, and human 
beings. In all there are 24 of these representations, 
engraved and coloured with the greatest neatness and 
accuracy, and with an amount of detail which is ex- 
traordinary, considering the small size of the pages. 

The maps themselves are explained and illustrated by 
agreat quantity of well-arranged letter-press, embodying 
and classifying all the more important facts which are 
known to natural philosophers. 

Of all these maps the most interesting to us is ‘that 
which shows at a glance “the distribution and cultiva- 
tion of the most important plants which are used as 
food for man.” Could such a map be suspended in the 
meeting room of farmers’ clubs and gardeners’ reading 
rooms, we should soon cease to have our patience 
abused by idle speculations about growing Maize and 
Tobacco in England, or Cotton and Yams in Ireland, 
or making wine in either country. We wish it were in 


our power to illustrate this by an example, but the) 


form and nature of the book are not susceptible 
of being transferred to the pages of a newspaper, and 
therefore we must content ourselves with recommend- 
ing Mr, Johnson’s Atlas strongly to all who are interested 
in the subjects of which it treats. 


Genera Flore Americe boreali.orientalis ‘llustrata. 
The Genera of the Plants of the United States, illus- 
trated by Figures and Analyses from Nature; by 
Isaac Sprague. Superintended by Asa Gray, M.D. 


Vol. II., plates 101—186. 8vo. Putnam, New York | 


ard London. 
At p. 7, of the Chronicle for 1849, we gave our opinion 
of the first volume of this important work, which is 
destined to do more for the student of the systematical 
botany of the United States than any book which has 
yet appeared. The first volume was well done, and 
richly deserved the commendation it received at our 
hands ; the present is yet better, and merits a still 
kinder report. 
proves his hand with practice ; and the knowledge of 
Dr. Asa Gray is an exhaustible mine of useful technical 
observations, Some of the plates are equal to anything 
of the kind produced in Europe ; those of Mallowworts 


in particular will, we trust, meet the eye of Professor | 


Like other artists, Mr. Sprague im-| 


| 


Schleiden, and assist in changing his views of the true | 


structure of such plants. 

Dr. Gray’s remarks upon the genera of this family 
are among the most novel and striking in the volume. 
We can only wonder that he should not have seen the 
unsoundress of the French doctrine of deduplication, 
instead of unreservedly accepting it, on the faith of M. 
Duchartre’s interpretation of the progress of develop- 
ment. We would also express our doubt of the pro- 
priety of following Mr. Bennett in separating the spu- 
Yious genus Frangula from Rhamnus, upon verbal 
rather than substantial differences. These are, how- 
ever, slight blemishes, and in no way detract from the 
eharacter of the work, which promises to become one of 
which the United States may well be proud ; for none 
of the states of Europe will have produced its equal, 
when it is completed. 


Miscellaneous. 

‘Calboa globosa.—A rambling perennial, raised from 
‘Seeds received from Mr. Hartweg in January 1846, and 
said to‘have been collected on the eastern declivity of 
Orizaba, in Mexico. It is smooth in every part. The 
Jeaves are thin, dull green, on long stalks, and extremely 
wariable in form; some are cordate and acuminate; 
‘Others sagittate; others completely hastate, with the 
lobes all narrow, and the lower ones deeply angular. 
The flowers growin naked umbels, on a peduncle 9 or 
10 inches long ; the pedicels are from J to 4inches 
long. Each sepal has a long subulate process at the 
back. The corolla is 2} inches long, deep rich red, 
with a curved cylindrical tube, and a campanulate erect 
limb, divided into five erect rounded wavy lobes. The 
Stamens are declinate, and longer than the corolla. 
This very curious plant, of which the annexed wood- 
‘cut is a representation, was referred to Quamoclit 
by Mr. Bentham, but it appears to be perfectly distinct 
from that genus in its declinate stamens, and curved 
corolla, with a great campanulate inflated limb. 
Whether or not there may be more than one species 
is somewhat uncertain. The Calboa vitifolia of 
Cavanilles, from St. Blas in California, is figured by that 
author with five long distinct reflexed segments to its 
orolla, which is said to be yellow on the outside, and 
purplish red in the inside. If so, it must be distinct 
from this. The plant in the Society’s garden is undis- 
tinguishable from the Guatemala specimens brought 
thome by Hartweg, and yet it was raised from Mexican 
seeds. This gives rise to a suspicion that Cavanilles’ 
‘account is not to be trusted, and that there may be onl 
One species ; if so, it will bear the name of C. vitifolia. 
A strong half-woody climber, growing freely in any 
00d rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat. It is 


easily increased by cuttings of the young shoots, and 
requires to be kept rather dry in a cool part of the 
stove during the winter, but should be grown in a cool 
airy part of the greenhouse during summer, where it 
will flower from August to October. Although undoubt- 
edly a fine species, it is only fit for growing where there 
is plenty of room for its tops to spread. It will not 


flower ina pot, and must therefore be planted in the 
open ground. Horticul. Society’s Journal, Jan. 1, 1850. 


Chinese Method of Colouring Green Tea.—During a 
visit which I paid to a tea manufactory in the city of 
Shanghae I happened to meet some merchants who 
eame from the celebrated green tea district of Wheychou. 
They would not acknowledge that any colouring matter 
was used in the manufacture of their teas, and pre- 
tended to laugh at the idea of such a thing. ‘They said, 
moreover, that they were aware the practice of colour- 
ing was a commen one about Canton, where inferior 
teas were made, but that they never coloured their teas 
in Wheychou. It is, however, a difficult thing to get 
the truth out of a Chinaman ; and from information 
which I had received I knew quite well that our 
Wheychou friends were deceiving us in the present 
instance. Shortly afterwards I had an opportunity of 
seeing the whole process ; and as it is one of consider- 
able interest, I noted it down at the time with great 
care, and now send you a copy of my observations, 
The superintendent of the tea makers managed the 
colouring part of the business himself. In the first 
place he procured a portion of indigo which he threw 
into a porcelain bow], not unlike a chemist’s ‘mortar, 
and crushed it into a fine powder. He then burned 
a quantity of gypsum in the charcoal fires which were 
roasting the tea. The object of this was to soften the 
gypsum, in order that it might easily be pounded into a 
fine powder in the same manner as the indigo had been. 
When taken from the fire it readily crumbled down and 
was reduced to powder in the mortar. These two sub- 
stances having been thus prepared were then mixed up 
inthe proportion of four parts gypsum to three of indigo, 
and together formed a light blue powder which in this 
state was ready for use. This colouring matter was 
applied to the tea during the last process of roasting. 
The Chinese manufacturer having no watch to guice 
him, uses a joss stick to regulate his movements 
with regard to time. He knows exactly how long the 
joss stick burns, and it of course answers the purpose 
of a watch. About five minutes before the tea was 
taken out of the pans, the superintendent took a 
small porcelain spoon and lifted out a portion of the 
colouring matter from the basin and scattered it over 
the tea in the first pan ; he did the same to the whole, 
and the workmen turned the leaves rapidly round with 
their hands, in order that the colour might be well dif- 
fused. During this part of the operation the hands of 


the men at the pans were quite blue. L could pot help 
thinking that if any drinker of green tea had been 
present during this part of the process his taste would 
have been corrected—and I hope I may be allowed to 
add, improved. It seemed perfectly ridiculous that a 
civilised people should prefer these dyed teas to those 
of a natural green. No wonder that the Chinese con- 
sider the nations of the west as “barbarians.” One 
day My. Shaw, a merchant in Shanghae, asked the 
Wheychou Chinamen their reasons 
for dyeing their teas : they quietly 
replied that as foreigners always 
paid a higher price for such teas, 
they of course preferred them, and 
that such being the case the Chinese 
manufaciurer could have no objec- 
tion to supply them! I took some 
trouble to ascertain precisely the 
quantity of colouring matter used in 
the process of dyeing green teas; 
certainly not with the view of as- 
sisting others, either at home or 
abroad, in \the art of colouring, but 
simply to show green tea drinke)s in 
England, and more particularly in 
the United States of America— 
what quantity of gypsum and indigo 
they eat or drink in the course of a 
year. To 14% lbs. of tea were 
applied rather more than an ounce 
of colouring matter. For every 
100 lbs. of green tea which are 
consumed in England or America, 
the consumer really eats more than 
half a pound of gypsum and indigo 
and I have little doubt that in many 
instances Prussian blue is substi- 
tuted for indigo. And yet, tell these 
green tea drinkers that the Chinese 
eat dogs, cats, and rats, and they 
will hold up their hands in amaze- 
ment, and pity the taste of the poor 
eelestials, In five minutes from 
the time of the colour being thrown 
into the pan the desired effect was 
produced. Before the tea was re- 
moved the superintendent took a 
tray and placed a handful from 
each pan upon it. These he exa- 
mined at the window to see if they 
were uniform in colour; and if the 
examination was satisfactory he 
gave the order to remove the tea 
from the pans, and the process was 
complete. It sometimes happened 
that there was a slight difference 
amongst the samples, and in that 
case it was necessary to add more 
colour, and consequently keep the 
tea a little longer in the pans. 
R. F., in the Atheneum. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week, ) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

Ir the ground in any portion of the kitchen-garden 
or pleasure-ground indicates a want of better drainage, 
this is an excellent time for remedying the evil, as 
there is greater leisure for improvements at this season; 
and as the surface is not so fully occupied, any disturb- 
ance of it is not so objectionable. If the subsoil consists 
of stiff clay it is very easy to excavate it, now that it is 
thoroughly moistened. The depth of the drains and the 
distance apart must depend entirely upon the nature 
of the soil ; but whatever the Jatter may be, the draining 
should be very liberally done, as it is of paramount im- 
portance that the water should percolate through the 
soil freely and quickly, for the sake of the erops in the 
kitchen-garden, and to render the pleasure-ground 
more enjoyable. It may happen in many instances 
that the ground has been drained at some former 
period, but that such drainage has not been perfectly 
effective ; in cases of this kind the existing drains 
should be first examined, and if they are in good working 
order they show the necessity of deeper drains, so that 
the water may be drawn off to a lower level. Let all 
the drains, and especially the main receivers, be kept 
as far as possible from trees, as they are liable to be 
choked up by their roots. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Grenerat Piant Hovuses.— Euphorbias, . Poinsettias, 
&e., which have done flowering, will now require less 
heat and moisture, that they may be ripened gradually 
off, and have about three months rest before they are 
again started into growth. It is not worth while to re- 
tain more of the old plants than will be required for 
large specimens, as young plants are easily propagated, 
and, if well grown, make nicer plants than the old 
ones, and, by discarding the latter, you get room for 
other things. You will at this time decide what plants 
you intend to make specimens of, and in doing so, be 
very careful not to keep more than you have proper 
room for. It is often considered a good fault to have 
too many ; but, with regard to plant growing, this is a 
decided mistake, and it is much better to determine 
what you have not room for at once, than to have your 
pets smothering each other in a few months’ time, and 
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80 making it necessary to throw them away, and along 
with them all the trouble and care which you have be- 
stowed upon them during that period. Cuttings of the 
most useful plants you throw away should first be 
Secured, and placed under congenial circumstances in 
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wanted. At this period when there is little else to 
be got, and frames are kept much closed, mice are apt 
to commit serious depredations, especially amongst 
Polyanthuses kept in pots. On the first symptoms of 
their handy-work traps should be set, for we have 


& propagating pit, to form flowering plants for next 


autumn and winter. Poinsettias and Euphorbias should 


be struck in pots of damp white sand, and placed for a 


few weeks in a cool dry place, where the temperature 
is never lower than 40°. When the bases of the cuttings 
are cicatrised, they may be plunged in a moist 
bottom heat, So treated, they will soon make both 
leaves and roots in abundance. When it is desirable 
to have very large specimens of these showy winter- 
flowering plants, Jet them be pruned to within an eye 
or two of the two-year-old wood, and place them in a 
dry cool part of the stove, till they begin to break of 
their own accord, when they must be removed to a 
Situation where they will have an abundant supply of 
heat and moisture. A portion of your stock of 
Achimenes, Gloxinias, and other summer flowering 
bulbs, should now be started. A suitable compost for 
these plants, consists of one-third rich mellow turfy 
loam, one-third leaf-mould, and the remaining portion 
of pigeons’ dung, sand, and charcoal. Whenever pigeons’ 
dung or other rich manure is used, it should be very 
finely comminuted, by rubbing it through the hands 
along with the sand, before it is incorporated with the 
other ingredients. Achimenes should be started in their 
old soil, and parted when the young growths are about 
an inch long. Plants of this family delight in a moist 
bottom heat, with a moderate top heat, that the roots 
may be kept in advance of the tops. When potted, 
they should be placed at once in the pots in which they 
are to flower. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

If a stock of leaves for fermenting is not already pro- 
cured, it should have immediate attention ; they should 
be gathered as dry as possible, and stowed away in open 
sheds. If they are not quite dry when collected, they 
should be spread out thinly on the floor of these sheds, 
to prevent fermentation taking place until it can be use- 
fully employed. Where such conveniences are not 
already in existence, they may soon be erected, as they 
are very inexpensive. The roof should be supported 
by pillars of Oak or Fir, with one side open, and the 
back and ends closed in with rough slabs ; the roof may 
be thatched in the ordinary way. These, of course, 
will find their place in the “ back grounds ;” but al- 
though cheaply constructed, they, and everything else 
about the same quarter, may and should be kept per- 
fectly tidy. The same remarks will apply to tan, which 
should be kept as dry as possible until wanted for use. 
By keeping a stock of all kinds of materials ready for 
use, a much greater amount of work may be done, and 
a greater effect produced, with the same apparent 
means, as you are enabled thereby to proceed sys- 
tematically in all your operations, Pracu-novse — 
‘Outside roots should be protected by a straw thatch, 
which should throw the wet off into the drain in front 
of the border. Ifthe buds are just swelling, maintain 
a temperature of about 50° by night, and sprinkle the 
trees several times a day in clear sunny weather. 
STRAWBERRIES.—Select some of the Strongest best- 
rooted plants, and after examining the drainage and 
ascertaining that it is in an efficient state, they should 
be top-dressed with a mixture of loam, well rotted 
dung, and fine charcoal, and plunged close to the glass 
in a mild bottom-heat, say 65°, with top-heat, 45° to 
50°. Metons.—Seed of some approved early kind 
should now be sown, aud a bed prepared. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Active preparations should now be made for propa- 
gating, by getting pits, frames, soil, and pots ready. In 
taking cuttings off bedding plants, a little care in cor- 
rectly naming and distinguishing the different kinds will 
‘be well spent. It is very tantalising to find the har- 
monious arrangement of your colours destroyed, for 
want of a little more care on the part of your propa- 
gator. When the weather permits, let any alterations 
in the ground which have been decided upon, be perse- 
vered in with all possible despatch ; keeping always in 
mind, that success depends upon the careful manner in 
which every operation is performed. These remarks 
more particularly apply to the formation of the ground, 
the preparation of the soil, and the taking up and re- 
planting of choice shrubs. If not done already, cuttings 
should be put in immediately of many hardy shrubs, as 
the Jasmine, flowering Currants, Honeysuckle, &c. 


known s2veral pounds worth of damage done to an 
extensive collection during a prolonged frost. When 
the frost breaks up, one of the first things required will 
be to look over the beds of seedling flowers, and to press 
the plants down, and, at the same time, examine all 
labels and pegs, as these as well as plants are apt to be 
raised by the frost. Auriculas may be watered, should 
the weather prove mild, not a few spoonfuls on the 
surface, which may not penetrate a quarter of an inch, 
but a soak, so that the soil may be thoroughly moistened ; 
abundance of air must at the same time be given. 
HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Scions for grafting, of choice fruit trees, should be 
secured, and laid in under a north wall. In selecting 
these make choice only of those varieties which have 
been proved by experience to be well adapted to the 
locality. There are many varieties which do admirably 
in one county, but are worthless in another. In pur- 
chasing new kinds, the above reason makes it advisable 
not to procure too many plants of any one variety till its 
applicability to the soil and situation has been tested. 
By procuring root-pruned plants on Quince stocks this 
may be easily managed in a couple of seasons. Plant- 
ing of fruit trees should be proceeded with. It is well 
to be at some little pains in preparing the ground for 
the reception5of Pears and other choice fruits. If the 
soil be deep and retentive, a stratum of ashes, or some 
similar substance, should be laid within 9 inches of the 
surface, to check the downward tendency of the roots. 
Loam from an old pasture, without manure, forms the 
best soil for the healthy and fruitful development of 
the Pear tree. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
CucumBers.—These must have careful attention at 
this dull season. By a proper arrangement of the 
ventilators a constant circulation of the air should be 
secured, and the portion of fresh air which is admitted 
from the outside should, if possible, be made to pass 
over tle warm surface of the flues or pipes before it 
comes in contact with the plants. Upon a proper atten- 
tion to this point the health of the foliage and the setting 
of the fruit very much depend. A high night tempera- 
ture and a scalding evaporation is very injurious. A 
crop of some early kind of Peas and Early Mazagan 
Beans should be sown as soon as the ground is dry ; 
and if carefully attended to, by mulching with old tan 
when up, and by protecting with Fir boughs on the 
windward side, they will generally produce a better crop 
than if sown in November, and, unless in very favour- 
able localities, they will be quite as early. In sowing 
vegetable seeds, which are liable to be attacked by the 
mice, it will be found useful to sow chopped Furze or 
malt screenings in the drills. Roor Hovsr.—Take 
advantage of wet weather to examine and remove any 
decayed or decaying roots. Adopt efficient measures 
for keeping the frost out. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Jan. 10, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


| 
Moon’ BaRometeEn. | THERMOMETER. ‘ 
Jan. ge: i = Wind. || Rain. 
Max. | Min. | Max. Min, Mean) 
Friday.. 4) 20 29.737 | 29.445 || 48 | 26 | 37.0 /] SW. .00 
Satur... 5 ¢ 29.437 | 29.127 42 Pal 31.5 W. 00 
Sunday. 6| 22 29.599 | 29.42, 3a 13 | 25.5 E. .00 
Monday 7 23 i 36 14 | 25.0 N. 00 
SOC BaF} o4 36 3 33.5 N.E. 00 
Weds sa S|) Sg 33 2y | 31.0 N.E. -00 
Thurs....10) 26 34 28 31.0 | NE. -00 
Average... 29.910 | 29.769 |] 37.7 | 23.8! 30.8 | 0.00 
Jan. 4—Foggy; overcast; clear at night, 


_ 5—Frosty; very fine; clear; sharp frost. 

_ 6—Slight fall of granular snow; frosty ; fine; hazy ; frosty. 

_ 7—Sharp frost; bright eun; severe frost at night, 

_ 8—Severe frost; overcast and cold. 

- 9—Slight snow; overcast throughout. 

- 10—Slight snow showers; dusky clouds; densely overcast. 
Mean temperature of the week, 44 deg below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Jan. 19, 1830 


ov ais 7 Prevailing Wirds. 
Moa} Sea] oa Aes Greatest) | ee 

Jan. Smee | SEB | SE | hich ie | Quantity | je) je) pe) 
ows Los | ss | which it f Rai 2A) sly) El le 

<= | anh & | Rained, | Of Rain. fai) ool lea | z 

Sunday 13} 42.5 33.3 37.9 14 0.29in. | 4] 2) 3) 2) 5] 4] 4] 1 
Mon, 14] 42.0 30.6 36.2 13 0,80 4) 3) 3) 2) 3) 4] 1) 3 
Tues 5| 40.8 29.0 34.9 8 0.54 3} 4) 2) 2] 2! 4] 4) 3 
Wed. 16} 409 30.9 33.9 12 0.34 —| 6) 5}—} 3] 5} 3) 2 
Thurs, 17} 42.1 30.8 36.5 8 0.23 2| 5] 2) 3] 2) 6] 2] 2 
Friday 13] 42.0 | 31.8 | 36.9 10 0.45 — 3! a} 2} a] 7] 4} 3 
Satur. 19{ 41.5 30.2 35.9 10 0.88 4] 2} 4J—! 3] 6! 4} 1 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 19th 
1628—therm. 60 deg.; and the lowest on the 19th, 1838—therm, 44 
below zero. 


Look sharp after the beds of Crocus and other spring- 
flowering bulbs, as mice are very apt to attack them. 
We use the common figure 4 trap, baited with any- 
thing that mice are fond of, and find it answer the 
desired end. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

The continuous frost up io this day, Thursday, sus- 
pends all floricultural operations. In addition to 
preparation of composts, &c., recommended last week, 
there are many things connected with the faney which 
will occupy the amateur’s leisure hours, Formerly 
when we wanted to layer our Carnations we were wont 
to have a day upon some moor getting pegs or hooks of 
the fronds of the Fern or Braken 3; we now have some 
thousands of leaden ones, ready cast, and though these 
may have been put by uncleaned as well as not straight- 
ened, when we potted off our layers, we now find ita 
good opportunity to look them over and make them 
ready for the next season. Then there are perhaps 
Some hand-glasses which want repairing, Carnation 
Sticks cleaning, re-painting, and storing away till 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Back NumBers oF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: The publisher 
begs to say that the following may be had. Any subscriber 
who will forward postage stamps equivalent to as many 
numbers as are required, will have them gent free by post. 
The volume for 1847, price 30s,, and volume for 1818, price 
30s. 6d., can still be had. The volume for 1849 is now ready, 
price 30s. The volumes of former years are out of print. 

1841—1, 8, 13, 14, 15; 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 28, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51. 

1842—4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 18, 20, 31, 32, 34, 39, 41, 42, 45, 
49, 50, 51, 52, 53. 

184313, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 31, 
32, 33, 84, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48. 

1844—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 9, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 52. 

1845—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 81, 33, 89, 40, 41, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52. 

1846—4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 
42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

1847—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13,14, 15, 19, 21, 22, 28, 
27, ee 33, 36, 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
51, 52, 

1848—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
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19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40» 
41, 44, 45, 51, 52, 53, 
1849—A]l except 49, 

To our ConnesPonDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

AppLes: X Y, Very like the Fenouillet Gris.|-Z B. Your 
seedling from a Ribston pip is a sad degeneration, unworthy 
of a name, || 

Buive-Betts: P Y. One is the bulb and the other the under- 
ground runner which produces the bulb. 

Booxs: C. The “ Vegetable Kingdom” was a new edition of 
the ‘‘ Introduction to the Natural System ;” the “ Introduc- 
tion to Botany” is a different work. The ‘Elements of 
Botany” now consist of the Elements, the Glossary, and 
Medical and economical Botany ; the last completing that 
work. You ehould procure these works in addition.—Fucus. 
We know nothing of the chart you speak of, Consult Mr, 
Keith Johnsonw’s beautiful and cheap Atlas. There is no 
book comparable to Euclid.—7 G H. We have seen no more 
of the work you mention than is noticed at p. 719 of our 
volume for 1848.} 

CreLery : F HS, We never recommend dealers. 

Cuicony : J Stokes. It is not the same thing as Dandelion; the 
medicinal properties of Chicory may be sjmilar to those of 
Dandelion, but they are not the same. 

Conirers: H, Juniperus thurifera is a native of Spain and Por- 
tugal, where it grows 20 feet high ; itis known in some collec~ 
tions by Miller’s old name of Juniperus hispanica, or Spanish 
Juniper. Cupressus thurifera is a native of Mexico, where it 
attains a height of 5) or 60 feet; C. Coulteri is the same 
thing. Juniperus macrocarpa is a native of Greece, where 
its height is from 10 to 12 feet; it has large purple berries, 
and open sharp-pointed leaves. Cupressus macrocarpa is @ 
native of the Californian mountains, and attains a height of 
from 50 to 60 feet, and when old has a flat spreading head, 
very like an old Cedar of Lebanon. Juniperus taurica, as its 
name implies, is a native of the mountains of the Crimea ; it 
resembles the common brown-berried Juniper (J. oxycedrus) 
of Spain and Portugal, of which it seems nothing but a 
variety, with rather larger and greener foliaze. J. daiirica 
is the same as, or only a very slight variety of, the common 
dwarf Juniper (J. nama).{ 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS FOR SHADY PuiAces: Oswald. Berberis 
Aquifolium, tree Box, Hollies, Laurels, Privets, and 
amongst them Periwinkle; but nothing will grow very well 
within the reach of Elm roots. Put the plants as near the 
Elms as you can, : 

Insects: & R. The insects found in the crevices of your old 
Peach tree wall are the bark mite described in our volume 
for 1813, p. 356, We donot think them injurious except where 


excessively numerous, or to very young trees, $ ! 
however, advise you to repoint your wall or face it with 
cement, and use iron parallel rods to fasten the branches to, 


We would, 


instead of nails and shreds, 1 shows the minute insects con- 
gregated round the buse of the branch, after they have left 
their winter quarters ; 2 is one magnified, I. 


Names or Prants: J K. Oncidium Barkeri, Catasetum macu- 


latum, Lycaste plana.— Hybrid. Aponogeton distachyon, 
quite hardy.—P B. 1, L. anceps; 2, L. a. Barkeriana; 3 and 
6, varieties of L, furfuracea; 4, L. autumnalis; 5, appa- 
rently a form of L. furfuracea, but perhaps distinct (all these 
scurfy stalked Lelias require to be studied carefully) ; 7, Le 
peduncularis, a pale var.; 8, L. erubescens; 9, Epidendrum 
paniculatum.—M A G. We do not recognise the plant; and 
its flowers, very young, and male only, do not enable us to 
determine it. 


Roses: Northumbriensis. Wehave not before seen any question 


from you. The best answer to your inquiry is perhaps in the 
following extracts from Mr. Rivers’s excellent ‘‘Rose Ama- 
teur’s Guide.” Of Hybrid Perpetuals he speaks thus, ‘ All 
the robust-growing varieties of this family form admirable 
standards, and are particularly well adapted for planting in 
rows by the sides of walks, giving them plenty of manure, 
and the necessary culture required by these Roses—removing 
a portion of their bloom buds in June; thus, if there are 
10 clusters of bloom making their appearance, cut off five to 
within about three buds of the base of each shoot; these will 
soon push forth, and give fine flowers in August. Constant 
care should be taken to remove in the same manner all the 
clusters of blooms as soon as they fade, Louis Bonaparte, 
and a few others, are very apt to make barren shoots with- 
out terminal flowers. As soon as this can be ascertained, 
cut all such shoots to within six or eight buds of their base; 
they will then, in most cases, give fertile branches ; in short, 
these Roses require much summer pruning and attention to 
make them flower in great perfection in autumn.” Of Bour- 
bons thus, ‘‘ These Roses require but little pruning ; towards 
the end of March or beginning of April their shoots may be 
thinned, those that are killed by the winter removed, and 
long shoots shortened to within four or five buds,” 


SEEps: G@ MG. All the plants you name are very tender, and 


require a good hothouse. 


Weatuer: BB. We dare not undertake the task; it would 


overwhelm us, 
established expressly. 


For such purposes a newspaper should be 
We cannot receive verbal messages. 


Misc. : A. Your questions have no relation to gardening. Asto 


the Peppermint, study what has been lately said, and well 
said, in our columns concerning the perfumes of plants, As 
to spoiled white wine being converted into vinegar, you have 
only to leave it in a warm place without a bung in the cask. 
It will thus become acid enough, if it was originally well 
made. If it does not change quickly enough, putin a toast 
dipped in yeast.—A B, The price would be 3s. or 4s., depend. 
ing on the length.—A Country Parson. We thank you for the 
bint, and should be only too happy to do what you suggest, 
But where is the man to be found? We have formerly done 
something ; but the difficulty isenormous, We will try, how- 
ever, to make some progress, if not much ; taking the chance 
of disturbing a nest of hornets.—A Devonian. Calycanthus 
macropbyllus appears to be a hardy shrub, Golden Yew is 
a variety of the common Yew, and handsome; read what has 
been done with it at Elvaston, the fairy land of England. We 
will do our best to meet your wishes. In fact, we have only 
just made a journey tothe Continent for the express purpose 
of finding a competent artist, in which we have succeeded, 


» Rr an tte 
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THE IMPROVED “ FLUE BOILER” AND FURNACE, 


> WA 


se Fd Sart 
W HILL begs respectfully to inform the numerous 
© applicants for his “FLUE BOILER” of a small and 
intermediate size, that he shall be prepared, early in December, 
‘to supply sizes to suit every description of Apparatus, from that 
-of 100 feet of 3-inch pipe to 2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. A List of 
Sizes and Prices willshortly be published. W, Hitt guarantees 
hig Boilers to be the most effective and economical of any in use. 
Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Jan. 12. 


FY] OT-WATER PIPES AND TROUGH PIPEs, 
with all the usual connexions. 

J. JONES, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, 
‘keeps a very large stock of Hot Water and Trough Pipes, with 
‘Elbows, Syphons, Tee Pieces, Collars, Flange Sockets, and 
Spigots, Throttle Valves, &c., of excellent quality, and at very 
‘low prices. Parties requiring the work to be done can have 
good workmen sent to any part of the kingdom, with everything 
requisite for the heating, &c., at a stated sum, Rain-water 
pipes, Sutters, Sash-weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks, and 
numerous other castings are also kept at J. Jongs’s, Iron Bridge 
Wharf, No, 6, Bankside, London. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1850, 


Tavaspay, Jan. 17—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Taupepvay, — 24—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


Amonest the various causes operating for good or 
evil upon Agriculture, it is strange that so little at- 
tention should have been hitherto directed to the 
circumstances that influence in this country the price 
_ and accessibility of Land—the raw material of the 

farmer’s business. It is the more remarkable, because 
when men were canvassing every argument to show 
our inability ‘to compete with the foreigner,’ as the 
phrase went, one should hardly have expected such 
a monster evil to have lain unchallenged, as our 
Conveyancing System. If an Act of Parliament 
were proposed to be passed levying a tax of from 
4 to 20 per cent. upon every transaction of sale or 
mortgage in land, with the additional hardship 
of making the weight of the assessment fall 
upon the buyer inversely with the amount of the 
purchase-money—so as in fact to make the rich and 
large purchaser be taxed in the smaller, and the 
petty buyer in the larger penalty, it is easy to con- 
ceive the outcry that would be heard. ‘And yet 
we have this very system ready-made to our hands 
and in daily operation upon us, by virtue of what 
is called the ‘Practice of Conveyancers,’ backed 
and countenanced by the absurd scale of Stamp 
charges rated ‘ad valorem’ in a new sense of the 
phrase, that is to say, at the greater ratio for the 
smaller amount of land sold and money paid.— It 
is wonderful what people can be brought to bear in 
silence, provided the infliction be allowed to grow 
up gradually and slowly. 

Everybody knows that security and permanence 
of Tenure has the most marked influence on 
cultivation. A Farmer won’t enter into a long 
“contract with his land when he has not a 
corresponding interest im his land. But even 
the longest Leases come to an end, and if there is 
no prospect of renewal, the good farming, and with 
it the high condition, gradually drop down to zero 
with the expiration of the term. It cannot be 
helped; it is human nature; and will probably 
always remain so. No man will cultivate for 
another’s benefit as he will for his own: it is vain 
to ask it—a mistake in ethical science to expect it. 

But the aggregate loss to the Nation entailed by 
the quantity of land in this country lying annually 
under the influence of restricted outlay by the opera- 
tion of this hot and cold system would hardly be 
conceived from its apparently exceptional occurrence 
in each particular district. The expense of ‘ getting 
up the steam,’ again, of Farms that have been ‘ run 
out,’ as it is descriptively called, is out of all mea- 
“Sure or comparison with the task of merely keeping 
on foot the standard of fertility once obtained by 
good management. The intermediate loss of pro- 
-duce and of employment is, collectively, enormous. 
The public and the Laborer are thus ‘injured, and 
nobody benefited. 

__ But if it be true in principle that the Tenant 
from year to year cannot be expected to enter into 
as long contracts with the soil he cultivates, as he 
who holds in it the longer interest of a Lease, and 
that the Lease itself is only a more extended illus- 
tration of the same rule, it needs little explanation 
to show that the same principle applies to the further 
‘comparison of a term of years—or again of a Life- 
interest—with the Fee simple. 

__ The obvious result as well from one as the other, 
18 national loss, in the shape of unemployed 
Labour, uninvested Capital, unobtained produce, 
and undeveloped powers of the Soil. “ It is all very 
well for the proprietor to make this or that improve- 
ment,” is the remark commonly heard ; “he may 
do with safety and security things of which the 
tesult will descend to his children, even if he do not 


live to reap the benefit himself; but how can it be the 
interest of the Tenant Farmer to lay out his capital 
on the same scale upon the inheritance of another ?” 
Now what does this mean, but that the owner of 
land is, in point of fact, justified in being a better 
friend to the public, by laying deeper and more 
permanent foundations of increased produce, than 
can be expected from the temporary occupier, whose 
investments are sure, some time or other, to suffer 
an extrinsic appropriation of their results, from the 
effluxion of the term, a change in the proprietorship, 
or even an alteration of the Rent. 

And the argument is identically the same through- 
out the still higher stages—advanced only in its 
several degrees—from the Tenant at will, whose 
interest may perish with the year, up to the Tenant 
for Life, every sixpence of whose expenditure on 
the property goes at his decease to the benefit of a 
stranger, and is so much money lost to those whom 
the ‘ out-going tenant’ of this world’s holdings natu- 
rally and justly regards as his surviving self, namely 
his children; or if his first-born alone succeed to 
the inheritance, then his younger children, or his 
widow. The Legislature has commenced—and only 
commenced—the recognition and amendment of the 
latter evil by the Drainage Bill, clogged however, as 
we fear such special acts of Government must ever 
be, by a difficult and, at best, imperfect system of 
inspectorship and expensive watching. The require- 
ment too is found to be progressive. Money for 
Drainage implies, by no very circuitous route, more 
money for Buildings. The demand is only moved 
a step, and, when that is taken, will disclose another. 
Such special acts are ever a commentary on their 
own necessity: they point, with successional and 
accumulating force of evidence, to something radically 
wrong, to some conflicting under-sore which bleeds 
up through plaister after plaisterin succession. The 
humour must be probed. 

It consists, simply and solely, in the attempt to 
engraft a commercial scion upon a feudal stock. 
They will not ‘anastomose,’ they refuse point blank 
to grow together. So long as land is rendered un- 
marketable, except to giant purchasers, by the un- 
wieldy operation of our present system of Con- 
veyancing, so long will its degree and mode 
of cultivation present the most incongruous alter- 
nations of bad and good, varying with the motley 
character of the tenures into which it is squeezed 
and driven by the pressure of too narrow an 
ingress and outlet for the capabilities and wants 
of a growing community. Take amy other ar- 
ticle of sale and purchase—any other subject of 
one of man’s distinctive attributes, the power of 
EXcHANGE, a Horse, a Ship, a Steam Engine, a 
Share in a Company, a thousand pound Stock, or a 
hundred thousand, ——who ever thinks, or dreams, of 
dogging its History for sixty years back, of scruti- 
nising its archeological memoirs and incidents, or 
threading the eccentric sinuosities of its passage from 
hand to hand down to the possession of the seller ! 
But let the same value be represented in land, the 
ownership of which is infinitely more a matter 
of open notoriety, and may have remained in the 
same family, from generation to generation for 
hundreds of years, and forthwith all is doubt, 
mystery, and distrust. Voluminous Abstracts of 
Title must be delivered containing a full particular 
of every Birth, Death, and Marriage, that has 
happened in the seller’s family for the last gene- 
ration or two, and every Mortgage that has been 
made, every Term that has been created for pur- 
poses long ago accomplished ; occasioning a delay 
generally of months, sometimes of years, before the 


history can be made out ; and all this at the expense, 
and future risk, not of the Seller, but of the Pur- 
chaser ! 

The practical consequence is that the sale of land 
in large quantities is troubled and impeded, but in 
small quantities (through the disproportionate 
expense) almost prohibited. 

The Land of the Country is thus necessarily 
amassed into immense and overgrown properties ; 
because the dealing with it in smaller quantities is 
virtually shut out by the inexpressibly preposterous 
custom—for Law it cannot properly be called, the 
Legislature having ever opposed it—that the buyer 
must prove the seller’s right to sell, and must trace 
the proprietary history of a single field for the same 
long back-period and at the same expense as that 
of an estate of a thousand acres ; paying his Lawyer 
not according to the extent of the purchase, but 
according to the length of the Deed, which may be 
just as long in the former case as in the latter. 


The number of purchasers is thus unavoidably re- 
duced, and themarket value of the articleis proportion- 
ably diminished : for it needs no Locks to tell us that 
where purchasers are few and sellers many the value 
of a thing is lowered, and where purchasersare many 
and sellers few the value is increased. But the 
diminution of proprietary value, occasioned by our 
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existing conveyancing system, though reducing land 
from 10 to 15 years’ purchase below its relative 
value in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and other 
countries of Europe, where public Registers of Title 
exist, is nowhere more injuriously seen and felt 
than in its effects upon the investment of capital in 
Agriculture. If it be true that under the protection 
of a long lease, capital and industrial enterprise will 
go to work, in a very different spirit to that which 
cramps the energy and motives of a tenant from 
year to year, in how much greater a degree does 
this principle apply where the alternative of mere 
occupation of another man’s property is contrasted 
with the absolute and devisable ownership of that 
which purchase has made his own. 

The Lawyers declare the fault is not theirs. The 
purchaser of land requires: that the Title shall be 
‘investigated :’ the amount of evidence, the long 
chain of family history necessary to be traced out in 
order to complete this investigation, has grown by 
long usage to a length which acknowledges no sub- 
mission even to the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to shorten or facilitate it. The ‘Custom of 
Conveyancers,’ a convenient anonyme for the re- 
fractory evil that cannot be punished for contempt 
of court, and which sits like an incubus on the 
landed property of the kingdom, defies all individual 
attempt, no matter from what quarter, within or 
without, to relieve its leaden pressure upon the 
soil. Owners of land, like the wolf in the 
Fable, would gladly have the bone extracted 
from their throat, but the trouble and danger 
of its removal make them such reluctant patients 
that lawyer Stork is entreated to desist from an 
attempt that he himself undertakes with no very 
agreeable anticipations. So there it is allowed to 
remain festering in the way of everything that 
attempts to pass, and ‘ enterprises of great pith and 
moment’ are successively rejected and turned aside 
on account of a preliminary difficulty which every 
one acknowledges, every one professes readiness to 
‘ sacrifice all private considerations ’ to assist on the 
removal of, but no one exactly knows how to pro- 
ceed against. 

We have had a Real-property Commission sitting 
so long that hope is almost smothered by delay ; and 
meantime all motion and inquiry upon the point is 
foiled by the eternal answer that a ‘ Commission is 
sitting.’ We trust, however, that when this subject 
is again brought before Parliament in the coming 
Session, owners of land will have begun to perceive 
its importance to themselves, and not regard it asa 
mere question for the Crown Lawyers. Facility of 
Transfer, and patent evidence of title, are not less 
valuable, nor a whit less applicable, to ‘real’ than 
to ‘ personal’ property. The Transfer-books of the 
Bank of England present the ne plus ultra of sim- 
plicity in the latter kind, and afford a familiar 
portraiture of that which a Registry would confer 
upon the former. Everybody benefits by sim- 
plicity: it promotes free circulation as well as 
Security, and is thus eventually more favorable even 
to those whose professional services and profits 
might at first seem shortened by the change. But 
to sellers and purchasers, to all, in short, concerned 
in the use or interchange of the commodity, there 
is but one view of the advantage, sua si bona norint. 


WE understand, that some of the large Life Ag- 
surance Offices have intimated to the Inclosure Com- 
missioners their willingness to advance money to 
Landowners, for the purposes of the ‘ Private Money 
Drainage Act, 1849,” on reasonable terms. We 
hope shortly to learn that other parties have come 
forward in the same manner, and that that valuable 
Act is in full operation throughout the country 
generally. For an explanation of the provisions of 
the Act, we beg to refer our readers to our Paper 
of the 13th October last, p. 649, and would only 
further remark, that the early applicants were most 
successful in obtaining money under the public 
Drainage Act. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

List oF PRIZEMEN AT GENERAL EXAMINATION, CHRISTMAS, 1849, 

Agriculture — 1, E, J. Overbury, of Liverpool; 
2, V. Rice, of London. 

Chemistry—1, E. J. Overbury and T. R. Luzmore, 
of Liverpool ; 2, E. J. Lambert, of Clifton. 

Natural History — 1, R. Holland, of Mobberly, 
Cheshire ; 2, E. J. Lambert, of Clifton. 

Veterinary Practice—1, S. V. Jones, of Brecon ; 
2, H. J. Lloyd, of Warwick. 

Mathematics, &c.—1, T. R. Luzmore, of Liverpool 5 
2, E. J. Lambert, of Clifton. 

Surveying and Engineering —1, T. R. Luzmore, of 
Liverpool ; 2, W. L. Smith, of London. 

Joun Witson, Principal. 


ON ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &c. 
Tue Bortey Farmers’ Cxvs have, it seems, resolved 
unanimously, that where there is not sufficient dung for 


-horate the view taken by the Botley Club on this sub- 


-chemist the direction in which he should pursue 
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the Wheat crop, itis more profitable to apply concer- 
trated manures than to purchase dung, and that an 
equal amount of money expended im the purchase of 
concentrated manures will raise more Wheat over ‘the 
natural produce of the land than the same amount ex- 
pended in the purchase of oileake, or corn, and con- 
werted into dung by feeding cattle. I think it must be 
acknowledged, that this is a remarkable decision, pro- 
eceding as it does from a body of practical farmers ; for, 
generally speaking, they have been accustomed to place 
their whole reliance upon farm-yard manure, even 
where high farming is adopted, and though numerous 
individuals have had recourse to guano, yet collectively 
it may be said that concentrated manures have found 
little favour in their eyes. Now though the opinion of 
individuals, and their confident laying down of the law 
based only on that opinion, is of no value for the ad- 
vaneement of truth ; yet, when an assembly of farmers, 
laying aside their ancient prejudices, proclaim ‘their 
nNanimous conviction of some new fact, their opinion is 
worth a great deal. Allmy experiments tend to corro- 


ject, by showing the real value of these concentrated 
manures, and suggesting thereby the probability, that 
sometimes they may be substituted with advantage for 
dung, or at least supply its place when more is wanted ; 
and | have now further evidence to offer to the same 
effect. Ido not mean to say that they have been at- 
terided with uniform success, and it would be unreason- 
able to expect it; for they are not like experiments 
conducted in a laboratory, where all the materials are 
entirely under your own control; but a few square 
rods or yards of soil will sometimes possess a composi- 
tion so different from the adjacent land, as to perplex 
the investigation and make comparison ia any single 
instance utterly useless. If the result in question is a 
failure, the more you multiply your experiments, the 
more it becomes evident whether such failure is to be 
admitted as a general rule, or whether it is only an ac- 
cidental exception ; and, therefore, I regret to observe, 
that accurate experiments upon these subjects have 
almost ceased to be recorded in your pages—it is the 
only way in which science and practice can work 
together usefully ; for agricultural experiments, if 
they are accurately conducted, point out to the 


his investigations ; while, on the other hand, those in- 
vestigations point out to the agriculturist what sort of 
“experiments he may try with most probability of suc- 
cess. J, for instance, have been much eucouraged to 
persevere in the employment of the ammoniacal 
manures by Professor Way’s important discovery of 
the strong attraction of earth for ammonia, an attrac- 
tion so strong that a solution of the salt will part with 
its ammonia in passing through a funnel filled with 
earth ; for, if this be so, when more is added than is 
needed for present use, no amount of rain will wash it 
down into the drains ; but the soil becomes a deposi- 
tory, in which is stored up all that the vegetation on 
the ground cannot appropriate to itself, and ready to 
_yield up its treasure again to roots capable of ex- 
tracting it. There is reason, however, to apprehend 
that any addition beyond a certain amount tends rather 
to check the action of the manure than to increase it, 
and therefore a small quantity added every year, is of 
More use than if the whole were applied at once, even 
though none were lost by evaporation, or volatilised by 
conversion into carbonate. Ammonia is so universally 
favourable to the development of leaf, that to Grass 
crops it is always beneficial, if it is not applied so 
strong as to be caustic; but this is a very common 
fault, and in one case, where the slops from the house 
were applied not sufficiently diluted, the produce was 
less than on that part which received none ; the same 
thing happens more or less whenever ammonia is added 
more than sufficient for the requirements of vegetable 
action. Take, for instance, these experiments upon Grass, 


Though the quantity of liquid was less in the last 
instance than in that which precedes it, yet the strength 
was greater, being from the horse stable instead of the 
cows; it appears therefore that when ammoniacal 
manures are applied beyond a certain amount, the ex- 
cess above that amount is not only a waste of expense, 
as far asthe profitof that year is concerned, but hinders 
the full effect of the more moderate dose, by poisoning 
some. of the plants with more food than they can assi- 
milate and digest; the exact proportion in which it 
should be administered it is not easy to ascertain, with- 
out repeated trials, for the same amount acts very irre- 
gularly, according to the difference of soils. Thus, for 
instance— 


Weight of | Profit per 
Hay. Acre. 


tons. cwt. Ibs.| # 8. d. 
100 Tbs. sulphate of ammonia and 

251bs. of guano increased the hay 1 1 58 — 
from > oae eh das i 


Por.) is Ok me un | L 12 06) 1 9 BR 
But when the natural produce was...) 1 14 98 _— 
The same quantity of manure in- A 

creased it to oF ; } 2 10, 106 284 


The compound nature of guano complicates the quer- 
tion considerably ; for besides ammonia, it contains 
more than 80 per cent. of other salts, earthy and 
alkaline, the value of which was proved this year again 
by 35 Ibs. of wood-ashes increasing the acreage of hay 
to the amount of 8 ewt.—a proof which I recommend 
to the attention of those who have yet to learn how 
great a benefactor wood is to agriculture—wood in its 
destruction, they will say—yes; but the wood must 
grow in order to be destroyed. Wheat being a stronger 
plant, seems to receive less injury from an excess of 
ammonia than Grass; but increase of foliage by no 
meaus insures an increase of seed, which of course in 
this case is the main point; the inequalities of the 
soil present some difficulties in appreciating the results ; 
but still I think a comparison of the fo!lowing trials is 
sufficient to show the inertness of manure when accu- 
mulated beyond a certain amount, as far as the forma- 
tion of grain is concerned. 


Weight of | Weight of 
Corn, Straw. 
Bushels, |truss. lbs. 
With 56 Ibs, of sulphate of ammonia ... 45 106 «(24 
Without it 5 aoe = Aas eid 43% 98 32 
With 56 lbs. and 84 of guano ane ee 523 124 16 
Without either mas A BAR at, 524 122 8 
With double the ammonia and double 
the guano we << via } wt * 
Without ei:-her se pas nS oe 45 98 32 
With 3cwt. of guano He aks St 45 100 2 
Without it fue if oh it din 43% ol 4 
With 112 lbs, of sulphate and 72 of 
phosphate of potash nies 40 } oe Oi Se 
Without either ad ae 483 91 4 


Now in all these cases it may be observed that 
although the benefit derived from the manure varied 
according to the variations in the quality of the soil, 
yet no increase of ammonia, though aided by other 
ingredients, increased the amount of grain beyond that 
produced by the smallest quantity ; and where the pro- 
duce was naturally greater, it did nothing but increase 
the straw; but it may be said that where the land is 
already in such a high state of cultivation, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect much improvement ; but I will show 
that the same rule prevails in inferior soils, where the 
action of the manure is more visible, and its value can 
be measured by profit, the price of corn being estimated 
at 10/7. per load, or 40s. a quarter. I will select four 
examples ; in the two first, the unassisted produce of 
the soil, unassisted I mean by artificial manure, though 
from different localities, was the same, 38% bushels ; in 
the third it was 34 or 35 bushels ; in the fourth it was 
30 bushels. 


Profit. 
42 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 56 of guano ..,, «.£0 53. 0d 
56 lbs, of sulphate of ammonia, 150 of guano... co, 10 


- 


56 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 12 phosphate potash 218 7 


Profit per 
Weight of Hay eer 
per acre. rere 
pense. 
tons. cwt. lbs.| £. s. d. 
84 lbs. of Croll’s sulphate of ammonia| 2 5 80/1 16 63 
pont manure 3 —< wo{-t J13 64 
bs. of sulphate and 841bs. of 
Peruvian guano es ne } p Di) 0 19 4 
tenon - ‘os re 10 106 
s. Of sulphate and 1 cwt, of 
Peruvian guano co su } 16s BOB EEO: CRE 


Without manure “2 an 
_.. Or, take these upon Clover : 
78 lbs. of Croll’s sulphate of ammonia 


9 58 
18 64/0 12 63 


ee 
= 
bo 


bout manure ae oe oe 69 
s. of sulphate and 150 lbs, of 
guano 3 == ie } TG | Ge Bg bite 
ot manure at eae = 12 16 
bs. of sulphate and 150 lbs, of 7 

guano, again ... one os } BD A Bho ADT 
ae manure =; sole LF 12 16 

6 lbs, of sulphate and 150 lbs, of 

guano .., na) aie a } OE aa pene © oe 
Without manure 2 ae seal ak) 2" 169) 


In another field, the same quantity of sulphate, 
with 50 lbs. less of guano, gave a profit of 7s. 4d,, which 
by the addition of } ewt., was reduced in another part 
to 4s. 4d.,and so, again, the increase of hay produced 
by watering the Grass with the drainage from the 
stables was diminished in this proportion. 

Weight of Hay. 
Tons. Cwt. lbs. 


The unwatered part produced... ..  «. L 9 85 
With 400 gallons and 36 Ibs, of sulphuric acid ,,, 1 16 26 
With 440 gallons and 50 lbs, of theacid... ... 1 15 13 
With 420 gallons and 60 lbs, of theacid... 1 21 8 


56 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 100 of guano... 1 18 10 
86 lbs, of sulphate of ammonia, 100 of guano... 0 310 
56 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia ... the wee ny), Le: °9. 
56 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, 100 of guano... ove OES 6 
56 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, 150 of guano... ve “OX6 TH 
421bs. of sulphate of ammonia, 84 of guano ... 2 2 -® 
421bs. of sulphate of ammonia, 125 of guano... 16 2 


Now these experiments tend to prove, that as\a small 
quantity of beer is a nourishing drink fora labouring 
man, but too much is injurious ito him, and any in- 
dulgence in it beyond a very limited moderation ceases 
to be beneficial—so it is in the. application of that 
essential element of fertility, ammonia ; asmall quantity 
is almost always useful, but when certain limits are 
transgressed, either positive injury is inflicted by every 
further addition, or at least it is attended by little or no 
immediate benefit to the crop, and the profit is 
diminished in proportion to the increased expense. It 
is certainly some consolation to know that the surplus 
is not earried away into the drains by rain ; but still 
experience has not yet shown what.changes it may after- 
wards undergo ; and, at all events, it is clear that the 
same amount distributed over successive years would 


seem to think that if you'spare no expense in cramming 
the earth as full as it will hold with manure, every 
plant would be loaded with grain from the soil to the top 
of the ear. You might as well cover your fields with 
Californian sand and expect to reap gold. They know 
that there is no limit to the power of producing manu- 
factures, though experience might have taught them 
that there is a limit to the profits of that production ; 
but they have yet to learn that there is a limit to the 
powers of fertility ; that every species of soil has its 
own maximum, beyond which no skill or expense short 
of madness can force them to rise ; that the composition 
of its bulk,en- which so much depends, isnot within agri- 
cultural control ; and that to require the worst to be 
made equal to the best is not less unreasonable than it 
would be to expect Soyer to make an excellent dish out 
of horse flesh by any application of condiments and 
sauces and culinary art. It is therefore a cruel and 
senseless mockery to tell the farmer who has wrought 
his land up to its highest eapability, that he must repair 
the injuries inflicted upon him by theoretical legislation, 
and defeat the competition of the foreigner, with all his 
superior advantages, by increasing the produce of his 
soil. But to stimulate the inactive farmers, of whom 
there are still too many, to reach that maximum by im. 
proved cultivation, to show them what is possible on 
soils of similar quality, and to make them discon- 
tented with anything short of it, is another object of 
these experiments. Some methods of improvement, 
however, there are, which, being still matters of dispute 
and doubt, cannot be received into general practice till 
time and fr: quent experiments have proved their value. 
One of these is thin sowing, the expediency of which 
some of its advocates begin to doubt. My experiments 
have this time been upon-the whole rather favourable 
to it,as the following table will show, In order that 
the results might not be attributed to any particular 
mede of cultivation, the seed was sown in three different 
ways—broadeast, dibbled, and dropped by hand in the 
lines formed by the presser, and in five different pro- 
portions, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 12 peeks. 


Broadcast. Dibbled. Dropped. 


Pecks per 
acre, 


Straw, 

. truss, lbs | bush. |truss, ]bs.| bush, |trnss, lbs, 
120 0 40 105 = =—-20 30 107 28 
98 82 40 102 8 40 1150 20 
93 12 42) | LiL 4 45 125 20 
112 8 40 | 120 0 40 102 8 


12 in 2 in- ; 
} 40 U8 22) | it was thought useless to try 


stances c 
ina3d}| 35 113° «2 these in the same propoition, 


ina 4th| 354 88 32 

From these experiments I infer—l, that though 
very thin sowing may sometimes snswer, yet it is not 
| safe ; it cannot afford the loss of seed which animals 
and weather sometimes occasion; and 2d, that such 
thick sowing as 3 bushels may not only safely, but with 
advantage, be reduced to one-half that quantity ; with 
advantage not only in the economy of seed, but also 
from the greater amount of produce. Further experi- 
ments will either confirm or rectify these conclusions. 
2. Although it is impossible to change clay into ‘sand, 
or chalk into either, yet it is not impossible to improve 
the texture of any stiff soil, like that which lies over our 
chalk (which, though not clay, has yet a sufficient 
mixture of alumine to make it sometimes very intract- 
able), by burning or rather charring a portion of it. 
Gardeners, whose operations being on a small scale, and 
therefore attended with little risk, lead the way often in 
cultivation, like pilot balloons, which are sent up into 
the air to show the direction of its currents'to those who 
are to peril their lives afterwards in a larger one; they 
begin to be aware of the utility of burnt soil and char- 
coal in the growth of their plants, there is reason there- 
fore to expect the same good effect in the larger opera- 
tions of husbandry. In strong clay soils it has ‘been 
frequently practised with excellent effect ; but not, 50 
far as 1 know, on soils of less tenacity. My evidence 
upon this subject is not so full as I hope to make ‘it 
hereafter, but the following facts encourage further 
trials. ‘Two modes of burning were tried—in small} 
heaps and in large heaps, and the results are instrac- 
tive. The first was the most successful, not because ‘it 
was the best, for I believe the contrary, but because it 
was the easiest ; the difference to the eye was, that ‘the 
ashes of the small heaps were black, im ithe other red. 
The real difference was, that the great draught of air 
occasioned by the combustion of the larger quantity of 
fuel supplied oxygen enough, not only to convert the 
black oxide of iron, which coloured the soil, into the 
peroxide, but also to convert the carbon into carbonic 
acid gas, most of which escaped, though some portion 
of it would be absorbed by the ashes, and become, so 
far, a source of fertility. The remedy is obvious—the 
soil should be heaped up more quickly, to check the 
rapidity of the combustion, but yet not so much as ‘to 
extinguish the fire by precluding all access of air. The 
principle is the same as in burning charcoal, but the 
management is more difficult, because the material is 
not so capable of slow combustion ; but under right 
management a much larger amount of soil would be 
roasted in proportion to the amount of fuel consumed, 
The crop of Swedish Turnips which grew on the burnt 
ground last year, without any farm-yard manure, was 


Straw. | Corn. 


Straw. | Corn. 


yield a better return than it can do when applied all at 
once. But this is not all; the same experiments serve 


to expose the ignorance of the taunts with which the 
free-traders assail the agriculturists, not being aware 
that Wheat cannot be manufactured like calico ; they 


superior to that which received 14 loads per acre ; but 
that perhaps is no more than might be expected from 
land in good condition, which would be better prepared 
for that particular crop by the effects of the operation 5 
but the question was, whether the succeeding erops 


2—1850.] 
would be the better for it too, and that is answered for 
one more year by these experiments : 


Quantity Weight Weight 

Oats, produced. of per 
Straw. Bushel. 
beh, gals.|trus, lbs. | Ibs. oz. 


On soil manured with 14 ™% 0 
loads of dung nis ied 
On soil burnt in large heaps...| 75 0 


110 «(0 39. «6 
6 24 89 «8 


ee |. eo Ofte 2 | x 
Onsoil burntinsmallheaps...| 82 4 | 122 8 40 4 

Thus it appears that in the production of corn, burning 
the soil is an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, 
to 14 loads of farm-yard manure, and increases both the 
weight of the grain and the bulk of the straw. It is 
mot liable, therefore, to the objection which may be 
urged against ammonia alone, that, when applied to 
Wheat,. it sometimes injures the weight when it in- 
creases the straw. The same conclusions receive 
farther corroboration from the renewed experiments 
upon the cultivation of Wheat, year after year, in the 
same ground. On eight of the plots devoted to these 
experiments seven years ago, the produce of one-half, 
which was sown with good grain, weighed 68 Ibs. 14 0z., 
and the straw 109 lbs, Goz. ; of the other half, which 
was cown with bad, or tailing, Wheat, 63 bs. 10 oz., 
and the straw, 103 lbs. 2.0z. This year, although none 
of them have received any manure during all that time, 
except a small quantity of two salts—phosphate of 
potash and carbonate of ammonia—and one quarter of 
them have had none at all of any sort, yet this year 
the produce in grain falls little short of that which the 
Same ground bore at first, and in bulk of straw far 
Surpasses it, 


Corn. Straw. 
Tbs. 0z. Ibs, oz, 
61 4 162 8 


b Now, it is possible that some 
portion of the ammonia sprinkled upon other parts of 
experimental ground may have been volatilised, and 
transferred hither by the united agency of wind and 
rain; but since the effect has been most visible since 
the practice was adopted of burning the weeds and 
roots upon the soil in which they grew, it is reasonable 
to attribute it prineipally to the action of fire, and then 
that part would be most fertilised which, from the 
abundance of its vegetable matter, received the greatest 
proportion of ashes and of burning ; for it is very 
remarkable, that the thin seed, which got no other 
manure, yielded a better return than the good seed, in 
proportion of 15 to 13, and 7 Ibs. more of straw. 
Of the three salts that I have named, the most efficient 
was the phosphate of potash; and I wish to eall the 
attention of manufacturing chemists to the value of this 
salt in agriculture, because I bad very great difficulty 
im procuring it at all in large quantities. It may some- 
times fail, like any other manure, but it is generally 
success{ul when used in moderation 3 which, indeed, is 
no more than may reasonably be expected, when we 
consider that an average acre of Wheat contains 20 Ibs, 
of phosphoric aeid and 23 lbs.of potash. In my ex- 
periments, the largest profits stand to the account of 
Phosphate of potash combined with small doses of 
ammonia—for instance, 
8lbs. sulph.ammon,and 18lbs.phos. potash, gave 1/.17s.6d. profit, 
= ditto = a5 ditto »» 21.18s.7d. profit. 
Where the quantities were greater, the profit was less: 
56 Ibs. sulph. ammon. and 36 Ibs, phos. potash, gave IJ. ls. 11d, 
T have extended these observations to so great a length, 
that I must hasten to a conclusion, and, without enter- 
ing into all the details of the other experiments, content 
myself with giving the general results of the four other 
Salts tried. This was the order of success 3 1, sulphate of 
soda ; 2, muriate of ammonia; 3, phosphate of soda ; 
4, nitrate of potash. In all these cases, the produce 
was not much less than it was séven years ago ; in the 
three first, 2 oz. of the solution succeeded better 
than 4 oz.; in the third, an anomalous case occurred, 
‘the seed was only steeped in the solution, and received 
no other dressing, and the plants were only hoed once ; 
yet the produce was more than where it was after. 
wards watered with the solution, and hoed several 
times, but the advantage of hoeing was distinctly 
shown—it added 6 lbs. of corn to the crop which 
was watered with the solutions, and 8 Ibs. to that 
of which the seed was only steeped. Different portions 
of each were hoed one, two, three, and four times ; and 
those who have a superstitious preference for odd 
numbers will be glad to learn that they beat the even 
numbers in the proportion of 3 to 1. Lastly, for the 
encouragement of experimenters, I may add, that these 
mumerous trials of artificial manures have been attended 
with no loss ; but after balancing the success against the 
failures, calculation gives a profit of 8s. 4d. per acre 
‘over an extent of 35 acres. ZL. Vernon Harcourt, West 
Dean House. 


ABOUT DRAINING. 

Is there still a farmer who disbelieves in dainage on 
Strong clays? Let him walk with me some such wet 
reek as this, and his prejudices must vanish ; if not 
they ought todoso. Well booted and umbrella’d, I 
delight in watching the operations of Nature (and of 
art), during her heaviest rains. It washes away 
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prejudice by actual fact. It does happen that I have 
some. straight water-courses freed from weeds, sedges, 
bushes, and other impediments. These form a strange 
contrast to the contorted sinuosities of the natural 
uncleansed brooks. In one case the impetuous flood 
gliding on rapidly but steadily, soon subsides ; in the 
other venting its rage on one side, rebounding to the 
opposite bank, tearing up holes and throwing up hills, 
but scarcely advancing, whilst its rear, impatient of 
delay, revenges itself on the negligent farmer, by 
flooding a portion of the adjacent fields. 

Well, then, having disposed of the main outfalls, let 
us discourse about feeders. But stop ; if we cannot avoid 
having a crooked ditch, let us by all means keep it 
clean and open, and above all, notice that the bank or 
fence side is constantly growing into the ditch, whilst 
the brow is washed away. Let us therefore pare down 
the excrescence of the bank, which the matted roots are 
sure to sustain, and have an especial regard to diminish 
the convexity of the projecting curves, making the ditch 
rather deeper on that side, and so draw the stream as 
much as possible from the concave or opposite bank. 
But will 1-inch pipe drains run freely, placed 5 feet 
deep, in our poor, strong, yellow, unctuous, tenacious 
clays? Tenacious, indeed ; for, when heavy rains fall 
on them, they look as smooth as a sheet of highly-glazed 
yellow Bath post, but if you tread on them, especially 
after frost and rain, it is a question which is the strongest, 
you or the bird-lime-like clay. Entre nous, it is an 
error to suppose that you can by drainage change these 
soils into black mellow humus, or alter their general 
character. It is not reasonable ; for a 7-inch plough- 
ing turns over 700 tons per acré, and our 20 tons of 
manure, once in three or four years, is a mere flavour- 
ing to such soils. Still, without drainage, it is ruinous 
to farm such land in wet seasons. Another great 
mistake is to suppose that, because this land is drained, 
no furrows or water-furrows are required. I have tried 
some on the flat, and suffered for it in the next spring, 
and in fact for two years, the difference in the fri- 
ability of the surface being apparent for that period. 
Our furrows are not like those huge and absurd 
mounds in the midland counties. Our lands are 7 feet 
2 inches wide, perfectly flat, and the furrow the depth 
of the ploughing. When continuous rains occur, or a 
hasty shower, which falls quicker than the earth can 
imbibe and filtrate it, it oozes or flows into the furrows 
very quietly, and is received at various intervals by 
cross water-furrows, which are deeper than the stetch- 
furrows. These cross or water-furrows intercept and 
conduct the water to the side ditches, or open ditch, 
before it accumulates. The volume and momentum 
which would in a large field accrue are thus broken and 
subdivided, so that the surface soil is not driven into the 
open ditches. ‘There isno loss of land by these furrows 
on drained land, for at harvest they are scarcely per- 
ceptible. Much mischief has been done by laying cold 
tenacious soils on the fiat. 

With reference to the comparative merits of deep and 
shallow drainage, it is quite certain the more numerous 
your taps the quicker you will empty the cask, and the 
deeper you put them in the more liquor you will draw 
out. It isnowa settled fact that deep drains will run 
longer and discharge much more water than shallow 
ones. The cause is obvious enough; 5 feet deep of 
earth will imbibe or receive much more water than half 
the depth, or 2 feet 6 inches, on the same principle that 
a cask 5 feet deep, when empty, would receive twice as 
much water as one only 30 inches deep. By the same 
rule, deeply drained land will not, after dry weather, 
discharge water so soon as shallow drained, and, indeed, 
will not run at all after the first few autumnal rains, 
provided those showers are only sufficient to moisten so 
deep a mass of earth ; but when charged with water in 
winter, the deep drains begin running rather sooner 
than the shallow ones, and continue running much 
longer. I observe the water is more pure and clear 
from the deep than from the shallow drains. It is 
better filtered—a decided advantage to the farmer. 

One heavy land field, drained 5 feet deep and 50 feet 
apart, at a cost of 32s. per acre, discharges its water 
very much more readily than it used to do. I attribute 
this to very deep cultivation. Where the proprietor 
drains it is best to err on the safe side, by draining more 
closely, but depth is most important. 

We are all, I suppose, agreed that open ditches in 
strong clays do not under-drain the adjoining land. I 
knew of an open ditch that was filled up after putting 
pipes into it. It never before discharged water from 
the adjoining land, but it does now. The reason is 
obvious—the capillary power exerted at the sides of 
the open ditch was stronger than the force of gravity. 
I know of several heavy undrained farms thrown up 
and reduced 10s. per acre in value—a severe penalty 
for not expending 3/. per acre in drainage. J. J. Mechi, 
Tiptree Hall, Nec. 17. 


Home Correspondence. 

Holidays in Ireland. —1 send you a list of the 
holidays of obligation observed by the Catholics of 
Ireland, and your readers may judge whether “the 
greater number happens at hay-making and harvest- 
time” or not. January Ist, January 6th, March 17th, 
March 25th, Ascension Day, occurring generally in 
May, Corpus Christi, in May or June, June 29th, 
August 15th, November Ist, and Christmas Day. I 
may also observe, that the people are not forbidden to 
do any necessary work on those days, which any one 
who has any knowledge of the country knows well ; on 
the contrary, I have always seen the people willing to 
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do such work as saving hay and securing corn, when 
bad weather was apprehended. W. Whitaker, 

Wheat v. Oats.—At the price of Wheat, compared 
with its nutritious properties, I am of opinion that it is 
cheaper than Oats for the purpose of feeding cattle and 
horses ; but I fancy I have somewhere seen (probably 
in your pages) that horses do not thrive upon Wheat. 
If I am not mistaken in this recollection, will you be so 
kind as to give the reason for this opinion, which I am 
not able to reconcile with the fact that bran is so good 
for horses. My idea is that a feed, composed of half 
Beans, half good sound Wheat (both crushed), would 
contain almost twice as much nutrition in it as the same 
weight of Oats; and if I am not prevented by your un- 
favourable opinion, I mean to act upon this idea in the 
keep of cart horses. 7. G. [Wheat is certainly not a 
wholesome food for horses. It is apt to collect in the 
stomach and intestines, and cause indigestion and 
obstructions. This may possibly arise from having so 
large a per centage of gluten. It requires to be made 
into bread before it is wholesome food for man or beast. 
Even if wholesome, we doubt its economy. Wheat at 
5s. per bushel of 60 1bs,, is just 1d. per lb. Oats at 
2s. 3d. per bushel of 36 lbs., or 18s. per quarter, is only 
3d. per lb. Beans are more nutritious than Wheat ; 
and at 36s, per quarter are cheaper, though too much 
of this food will not agree with horses. See Prize Essay 
on the Management of Farm Horses, in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. W. C. S.J 

Qualification of Land Agents.—In the Gazette of 
Dec. 8, I observed an article under the above head. 
On the whole the remarks are judicious and not inap- 
plicable, but in my opinion the writer has struck upon 
a sand-bank, which has proved fatal to many agri- 
culturists as well as others, viz., that of attaching undue 
importance to theory, to the omission, or at least the 
neglect, of practice. He says, “A landed proprietor 
should insist upon his agents having gone through 
some regular course of study.” Now, I assume that, 
notwithstanding a man having gone through the regular 
course of study here spoken of, he may still remain very 
ignorant of the business in hand, if to all his theoretical 
studies he has not added some degree of experience in 
the management and culture of land. This assertion ig 
not an unfounded one, nor do I make it without a firm 
conviction of its truth. How often do we see those 
who have spent years in such study cutting a most 
lamentable figure when brought to put their theory into 
practice ; they then experience that, however easy it 
may be to cultivate imaginary farms with paper and 
ink, the same assumes a very different aspect when 
they are brought into contact with the “ stern reality.” 
After many trials and disappointments, we are at last 
brought to see that six months’ practice is worth more 
than two years of their so-called agricultural duties. 
Let it not be supposed that I look with contempt upon 
the assistance of science, far be it from me to do so or 
to deny the advantages our agriculture has derived 
from her researches, neither do I uphold the old or low 
system of farming, a system which is daily losing ground, 
before the gigantic and advancing strides of the “ new 
views.” But when I see men who have attained toa 
considerable degree of perfection in their business, by 
the experience of many years (land agent or farmer, as 
the case may be, for my remarks apply to either) 
entirely set aside by the agricultural students and fire- 
side farmers of the present day, I cannot forbear to 
lift up my voice and opinion, however weak and humble 
they may be, in their behalf. B. M. 

On Fatting Caitle.—Having spent wy earlier years 
in a part of the kingdom where cattle-feeding was prac- 
tised by most of the farmers for profit, and where, with- 
out doubt, the greater part of their rents, &c., were 
paid by it, even after sending them more than 500 miles. 
to Smithfield-market, I have been a little surprised to 
see it stated by some of your correspondents that cattle- 
feeding does not pay. But, if you will allow me, I will 
assert that it may pay under ordinary circumstances ; 
and although I do not produce a set of figures to prove 
this, I think I shall produce proof equally conclusive. 
In the parts to which I allude — the counties of 
Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Moray—it is 2 
practice with some farmers, who may not have 
stock sufficient to consume all the Turnips that 
they grow, to let part of them to butchers or others, 
who send the beasts to consume them on the farm. 
The farmer generally lets the Turnips at from 8/. to 
107. per Scotch acre, and supplies house room and 
oat straw, and carries the Turnips. The cattle man, 
who pulls the Turnips and looks after them, is paid by 
their owner, and boarded in the farm house. I know 
farmers, also, who have a fancy for cattle feeding, who 
take Turnips in addition to their own on the same con- 
ditions ; and that it does pay, there,is not the shadow 
of a doubt ; and in this case the; somewhat common 
practice of making up the want of profit by the superi- 
ority of the dung cannot be resorted to, as the 
owner of the Turnips, not of the stock, has it, 
which he may set down against the straw used 
and the dressing of the Turnips; and then he is 
left with his 87. or 107. clear value for his Turnips. 
And this will also lead us to suppose that Turnip grow- 
ing is not quite such a losing concern as some Dr. and 
Cr. accounts make it; for 7/. per imperial acre will go 
a good way to grow Turnips. I shall try to explain, 
at another time, a reason or two why cattle feeding does 
not pay with some. G. S. 2 

Farm Labourers’ Cottages——The Royal English 
Agricultural Society has given to Mr. Goddard, 
Architect, Lincoln, the prize of 507, offered during last 


‘side boards or name plate, for the cost of 8/. 11s. 6d., in 
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year, for the best essay and plan on the arrangement 
and construction of labourers’ cottages. A detailed 
statement accompanies the essay, containing the cost of 
every item, both in kind and amount. Whatever may 
be the professional merits of the latter part of Mr. 
‘Goddard’s performance, practical experience will not 
‘acknowledge that any material improvement has been 
effected by the doings of the society, in the ground 
plan of the accommodation. The two cottages are 
joined under one roof, there is only “one” room on 
the ground floor, the scullery forms the other apart- 
ment, and has a window opening to the south front, and 
the door (only one), is placed in the north-east corner 
of the respective ends of the cottages. That quarter 
must ever be a cold exposure, and in the prize plan, a 
porch is not placed for the purpose of shelter. We 
think two apartments on the ground floor to be most 
essential to every improved accommodation, for the 
Separation of age and sex, and for the use of different 
purposes. Mr. Goddard withholds any more room, in 
order to prevent the congregating of multitudes in one 
house, and consequently his ideas improve nothing 
beyond the old-fashioned pinfolds of 10 square feet, 
huddling together a whole family within that very 
limited dimension. No house ever can be clean that 
has only “one door,” for every purpose of ingress and 
egress, the very name of scullery supposes a back- 
ward position, and a door to itself, by which to dis- 
charge the filth of its occupation. We think that on 
these two very primary points, the plans of Mr. Goddard 
are defective. We like the small area of back build- 
ings, as being essential to every living accommodation 
—the three bed rooms on the second floor are a good 
arrangement, though the three doors open in an 
awkward jutting manner on the head of the stair. The 
cost of each cottage, 90/., might give a better accommo- 
dation. J. D. 

Cumberland one-horse Carts.—A correspondent, 
«LL. V. R.,” who has discovered what he considers an 
improved cart, is set upon with as much asperity by 
some as if he had seen a sea-serpent. The writer of 
this thinks he can improve on the account given. He 
has had made an unusually large cart for a horse from 
175 to 17¢ hands high ; the wheels 4 feet 5 inches in 
diameter, very strong and well finished, but without 


Cumberland ; back and belly-band are excluded from 
this expense. Alter. 

Manure Shed.—Your Paper of Dec. 29 asks for the 
measurement of my shed—the length is 30 feet, the 
width inside the wall 134 feet, and the height from the 
ground to the beam, 8 feet ; the wall round it may be 
of any height (2 or 3 feet), according to the situation, 
and the floor should be hollow in the middle and com- 
posed of gravel or broken stones, so as to continue 
smooth, and not cut up with wheels. A cask must be 
placed to receive the liquid produce.of the houses, and 
a keg or small barrel cut in two makes a convenient 
implement when fixed on a long handle for emptying 
the cask into the manure. The shed being close to the 
cow-houses, the manure is of course always under cover ; 
‘it never is in the slightest degree fire-fanged, which I 
suppose is owing to the exclusion of water ; because, I 
have another dunghill which is equally well constructed 
for retaining its liquid contents, and better attended to, 
as to being regularly spread and trodden down by pigs, 
and by a wheelbarrow, but it is without a roof: the 
manure from it is generally equally good in quality, 
but there is often a layer of fire-fanged dung init. This 
Tast dunghill, however, contains only horse-dung, the 
other one isa mixture of stable and cow-house manure, 
which may make the former more inclined to heat. I 
have often remarked that, after a rainy night, the 
barrowsful of manure that have not been spread, but 
lie in heaps, are in a violent state of fermentation ; but 
the body of the manure is not so, from being pressed 
close together, as it is in cattle boxes, where it never 
heats. H. W. Myddleton. 

Present Rents with Present Prices.—My own ideas 
of the capacity of land are so great; we have so little 
arrived at a just knowledge of the means of production ; 
we have so much to learn, generally, in the higher 
grade of farming, that, speaking of the country at large, 
if landlords and tenants will co-operate in carrying out 
‘such an improved system as the case requires, there 
can be little room for despondency—more for hope— 
in case prices do not fall lower than they are at present. 
In taking this view of the case, we must look at the 
country at large. In many parts of it there are large 
tracts lying almost idle in poor Grass. These are kept 
as they are, either because they could not be broken 
up and properly cultivated without an expense which 
the tenant could not afford, or because he would want 
intelligence how to manage them when broken up. 
There is no doubt but these might pay an infinitely 
larger rent, if placed under a judicous course of hus- 
bandry, and would greatly benefit the tenant himself, 
If such a tenant is not equal to the undertaking, he 
should give way to one who is; but if every disposition 
is shown on his part to carry out the well-laid plans of 
his landlord, some allowances may be made, and some 
assistance afforded, in prosecuting the good work. 
In other parts, where the farming is of a better 
description, and where we cannot look to so great an 
anielioration of the soil, we can have only to depend on 
the improved practice which modern discoveries have 
introduced, and which, except with a few highly gifted 
individuals, have not been brought to that degree of 
perfection which they are capable of. We are as yet 
far from being acquainted with the maximum of pro- 


duction which the land is capable of, Take Wheat for 
instance. The usual distance in the rows is 12 inches 
apart, but in a late Number of your Journal the quantity 
of grain at 12 inches was 5 quarters, that at 6 inches 
was 6 quarters 7 bushels, The superior merits of 
high farming have only of late attracted peculiar notice ; 
and there is little doubt but that if Mr. Huxtable had 
attended the meeting at Sturminster the other day, as 
was expected, he would have been able to show to the 
satisfaction of the company that a fair profit may be 
made with prices such as they are. If 40 bushels of 
Wheat are grown on an acre, there will not be much 
reason to complain of the present price. But in many 
cases not more than 20 bushels are grown; which 
shows that it isnot so much high rents which do the 
mischief, as low farming. In looking to the future 
there appears to be more danger from prices falling 
still lower, than from any failure with them such as 
they are at present. We are now only at the com- 
mencement of the working of the new measure. There 
is no doubt much fresh land abroad will be brought 
into cultivation, solely with the view of pouring their 
produce into the English market. These lands, many 
of them, are of the richest kind, such as on the banks 
of the Ohio, and from the mass of emigration poured 
into them from Ireland and other parts, can afford to 
raise corn at a much cheaper rate than ourselves It may 
be said, there is the expense of the traffic; but ships are 
now bringing it over to Liverpool free of cost, in case the 
speculation is a bad oue ; if the reverse, a price is paid 
on the profit. The farmer has not probably had much 
reason to complain (thanks to a merciful Providence) 
during the present year. The crops have been abundant, 
and perhaps they were never secured before at a much 
less cost. The trial will be when a bad season comes. 
Our corn may be spoilt, that of other countries good 
and plentiful. In former times, increased prices made 
some amends for deficiency of produce. In this case, 
we shall have our own corn almost unsaleable, and less 
of it to sell at a reduced price, whilst our markets may 
be still more than ever inundated with foreign grain. 
This article should not be closed without a few remarks 
on what appeared in your Journal the other week, that 
Lancashire was famous for being the worst farmed 
county from London to Edinburgh. To any one 
travelling by railway, it must be allowed that such must 
appear to be the case, as you pass through a country 
which has not a vestige of decent farming in it. But 
there are other parts which are perhaps farmed just as 
well as most others in the kingdom, such as Speakes, 
Orrel, Sefton, &e. The Scotch farmers, too, who have 
settled in the Fylde, have brought their own good style 
along with them, and may be held up asa pattern to all 
England. If the worse parts are so bad, we may indulge 
the hope that, as the spirit of improvement is abroad, 
there may be a larger scope presented to them for sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the present times, and that 
they will not succumb under the depressing movements 
that seem to pervade the southern regions, but maintain 
present rents with present prices. Law. Rawsiorne. 
Scotch and English Farming.—I have read with 
pleasure the comparison made in your Paper of 
Dec. 15th, as to the practical merits of North and South- 
country farming. Itisa subject that will tend to the 
advance of profitable farming, by bringing into notice 
the best and most economical methods of cultivation, 
and I fully agree with you that the success of the 
farmer depends more upon “rightly directing and 
applying ” the physical force of the farm, than the aid 
already given to us by the discoveries of the chemist 
and geologist. But superior as the farming may be in 
the best cultivated districts of Scotland, as a south 
countryman, I will not grant that we are to look only 
to the north for the example to be followed in every 
instance—for there is always some peculiarity of 
management which may be suited to that particular 
place, or that may be adopted with some advantage 
elsewhere. Nor will many of your readers allow that 
the amount of labour employed upon a farm in Suffolk, 
as compared with a farm in Scotland, can be taken as a 
proof of the superior management of the latter—uuless 
further comparison is made as to soil, the kind of 
management required, the kind and value of the pro- 
duce, and the cost of production. And as an induce- 
ment for you to enter further into the subject, I beg to 
say a few words upon the following extracts from the 
article in question. “It is quite notorious what 
fallacious guides farm accounts have been in this 
respect, but if the total expenditure in any department 
is taken throughout the year, and made matter of com- 
parison, there is less risk of being deceived. Let us 
take one example, which will readily show the economy 
of the Scotch system in one important item, that of 
horse-power. Raynbird, in the agriculture of Suffolk, 
states, that on a light land farm of 240 arable acres, 
10 horses would be kept ; the same number of horses 
in Scotland would only be required for 340 acres of 
land of the same description, farmed on the four-course 
shift, although the grain was all threshed by horse- 
power. This is not easily accounted for where the 
manual labour is also much greater. How far the 
employment of the gigantic waggon and the cumbrous 
tumbri], conjoined with small enclosures, may have an 
influence in furnishing these contrasts, it is not for us 
to determine.” I believe the statistical account of the 
240 acre farm is given at page 143, of the “ Agriculture 
of Suffolk”” Now instead of its being a farm of 
240 acres, it is one of 300; there being 60 acres of 
pasture land, which requires in Suffolk some expenditure 
of horse labour, to keep itin condition, as well as during 
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the hay harvest, The occasional application of heavy 
dressings of soil to the pasture, and other direct or 
indirect cartage, will of course increase the number of 
horses required to work the farm. And again the light 
arable land of Suffolk requires claying before the tenant 
can bring out its full capabilities ; and this is not merely 
an occasional dressing, but it is a process that is con- 
tinually going on upon the farm, and swallows up all 
that surplus horse-power that you imagine we may 
dispense with. The several crops grown upon the 
farm you have referred to are also stated in the * Agri- 
culture of Suffolk,’ and I ask whether the growth of 
Mangold Wurzel and Carrots (crops that are removed 
from the land to the farm-yard), does not require some 
additional horse-power. And I think it is but fair, now 
that you have come to the conclusion that Scotch 
management is the best and most economical, that you 
should also give us some further data, upon which your 
opinion is founded ; and until this is done, I fear your 
south-country readers will think that the “ gigantic 
waggon, and the cumbrous tumbril” are not the only 
causes for the employment of an additional number of 
horses. My object is to obtain, and if possible to 
impart, information, and I am quite ready to grant that 
so far as regards the use of one-horse carts, and the 
arrangement of the barn machinery, that you are far 
before us, but have you not yet to avail yourselves of 
the use of the drill, which the Scotch farmers will ere 
long adopt more generally, though it may occasion them 
to employ an extra horse or two. Hugh Raynbird, 
Laverstoke, Hants. (On our farm, 240 acres are 
managed by seven horses. The rotation gives us 150 
acres of grain crop, only 30 acres of Clover, and 60 
acres of Swedes, Mangold Wurzel, and Carrots, all of 
which are carried home. At the same time we must 
acknowledge that our labour bill for manual labour is 
far greater than on the common Scotch farm. The 
quality of our land is indicated by the rent, which, with 
tithe and poor-rates, amounts to at least 50s. an acre. ] 
Maize, or Indian Corn.—\ have no wish to occupy 
any space in your Paper in discussing whether Maize 
may be generally grown in England, or whether, if it 
may, the crop is likely to be profitable. The cultivation 
has lately had a fresh start, and those who make 
practical trials of what the plant can do here will be 
the best judges of such questions. In my former com- 
munication, which appeared in your Number of the 31st 
of last March, my principal object was to show Mr. 
Keene, and the public, that in much of what that 
gentleman asserted last spring, he was in error. That 
he was in error has since been demonstrated to Mr. 
Keene, though he will not see it, but replies thus: 19 
cannot consent to make it a personal question of 
Cobbett v. Keene, or Keene v. Cobbett.” A just 
remark perhaps, that is, from anybody but Mr. Keene, 
he having, in the language I before quoted, originally 
made the matter so much that which he now says it 
ought not to be. But, to my business in hand, which 
you will perceive is a proper sequel to the remarks I 
before addressed to you. In the first place, you have 
yourself, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Nov. 10, con~ 
firmed my statement that Mr. Keene’s name “ 40-day ” 
is nothing more than old name, a translation of the 
French Quarantain. The very same name was long 
ago used by the Italians, whose Mélica, or Méliga 
Quarantina may be found in print in Mr. Loudon’s 
Gardeners’ Magazine (vol. v., p. 106, date 1829), where 
it is translated * 40-day.”” Secondly, Mr, Keene having, 
when before the Agricultural Society, and in his “ Facts 
for Farmers,” asserted that his hybrid was much more 
dwarf and more early than the corn before tried in 
England, I have, in order to obtain the best proof, this 
year grown all his three varieties on the same land 
(borders of Lancashire and Cheshire), with the older 
sort, called Cobbett corn. The result is, that Mr, 
Keene’s hybrid shows itself to be taller than the old 
kind, by about one-third, considerably more backward 
in ripening, and far less approaching to perfection in 
filling the ear with grain. Mr. Keene’s is both a dwarf 
and a very early kind, as compared with many others, 
but it is manifestly a larger and later plant than the 
old Quarantain, 40-day, or Cobbett corn, taller, stouter 
in the stem, stronger in the root, and putting out the 
ears at a puint much higher from the ground. This is 
the conclusion I draw, not, however, without taking the 
precaution to cause the same varieties to be grown, in 
the same way, by other persons in the same neighbour- 
hood. I have sent specimens of each of the crops for 
the inspection of the Farmers’ Club at Botley (before 
whom Mr. Keene recently lectured), and the same 
specimens have since been laid before the Agricultural 
Society in London. In your Number of the 10th of 
November, you observe, that ripe specimens of 40-day 
Maize, and of Cobbett’s corn, were exhibited on Tuesday 
last, to the Horticultural Society, by Mr. Charlwood, 
the eminent. seedsman in Covent-garden.” Now, to 
whichever variety the name “40-day ’’ may rightly 
apply, permit me to say that Mr. Charlwood has, im 
fact, had no “ Cobbett’s corn” to exhibit. I have seem 
what he had at his own shop. That which he has 
considered as being “ Cobbett’s corn,” is certainly 
excellent of its kind, but it is the real mais a poulet, or 
chicken-corn ; and I purchased some of it from him, im 
order to send it with other specimens of chicken-corn, 
to the Farmers’ Club and the Society, to show that Mr, 
Keene, first representing the  Cobbett corn,” as a thing 
15 feet high, had been equally wrong when he afterwards 
confounded it with the chicken-corn, the most dwarf of 
the tribe. Very near to the shop in which Mr. Keene’s ~ 
corn is now sold, in Covent-garden market, there is 
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another shop where you may see corn which has been 
grown by a farmer at Reigate. This latter is the 
real “Cobbett corn.” James P. Cobbett, Manchester, 
Deo. 17, 1849. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT Society OF IRELAND, 
Jan. 3.—The Secretary laid on the table the draft of 
the instructions for the guidance and direction of the 
Instructors in their different districts, and the course 
the different local bodies should pursue, to secure due 
attention to their duties ; as they felt that the success 
of the measure depended entirely on local co-operation 
and assistance, without which the efforts of the 
Instructors would be comparatively useless. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the document referred to :— 
The object of sending out the Practical Instructors 
being to communicate information to the working 
farmers, the Instructor, under the direction of the local 
officer to whom he is accredited, shall devote his time 
and attention exclusively to the instruction and improve- 
ment of that class, and shall encourage and stimulate 
them to habits of industry and exertion at all times in 
the year; reminding them that every season has its 
Own appropriate work to be done on the farm ; he must 
also strongly impress upon them the advantages of an 
improved system of husbandry in all its branches, 
The Instructor will be expected, as far as practicable, 
personally to superintend the several operations on the 
different farms in his district, from time to time ; and 
his exertions in this respect will be judged by the 
improved appearance of the land and the crops under 
his management.” The following are the leading sub- 
jects to which the Instructor should direct the attention 
of the farming classes :—]. The necessity of turning 
up and digging the tillage land deeply and well in 
winter, in order to expose it to the effects of the frosts, 
and to prepare it for cultivation in spring. 2. The 
advantage of removing surface and other water, level- 
ling all unnecessary banks and ditches, and spreading 
their contents, either in compost or otherwise, upon the 
land. 3. The profit to be derived from the preparation 
of manures of every descripticn, by collecting weeds, 
Scouring ditches, and accumulating bog mould, sand, 
Sea-weed, or dung in heaps, and in proper positions, for 
easy distribution in the spring. 4. The necessity 
of house-feeding stock of all kinds, for the purpose,of 
saving their manure, and collecting it in proper dung- 
pits and convenient places, on the principle that all 
fertilising substances should be again restored to the 
land, to prevent it from being exhausted by over- 
cropping. 5. The benefit arising from the adoption of 
@ proper rotation of crops, suited to the different soils, 
and the observance of the Golden Rule, that no two grain 
or white crops should ever succeed each other, without 
an intervening green crop between them. 6. The 
benefit to be derived from the cultivation of green crops 
generally, such as Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, Parsnips, 
Mangold, Cabbages, Peas, Beans, Clover, Rye-grass, 
&c., so as not to depend exclusively on any one green 
crop, but to put down as great a variety of manured 
crops as possible. 7. The nature and importance of 
the culture of Flax, and modes of preparing it. 8. The 
manufacture of butter, and mode of saving it, for the 
London or home market ; and, above all things, the 
necessity of strict care and cleanliness in making it, 
upon which its value chiefly depends. Edward Bullen, 
Secretary, Society's Rooms, 41, Upper Sackviile-street, 
Dublin. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AGRICULTIRAL Socrery.—At the 
late annual meeting of this Society, Mr. Huwitr Davis 
said— 

An advantage attended such meetings as these inthe opening 
it gave to agriculturists to learn from each other what to be 
doing in these times. Unfortunately their situation was now Xe) 
embarrassing that it became a matter of necessity to take 
Svery opportunity of introducing improvement. The times 
Were adverse to the agriculturists, the prospect before them 
was doubtful, and the future had no brighthopes. But as there 
were many in England who had all the property they possessed 
at stake in the soil, it would not do to despair ; and he was 
happy totell the meeting that he did not think the agricul- 
turists need despair. For low as prices were, they had been as 
low before, and they had shown their ability to farm with them, 
and when they did not possess the assistance which they now 
had to meet the times. In addressing those who were occu- 
pying farmers he must say that he saw they were under great 
difficulty. In passing through the country he had seen much 
Jand which was not farmed as it cought to be. But then he 
knew no men could farm Properly when their land was 
smothered with trees, or its vegetation retarded by stagnant 
water. Inthese and other points the landlords must assist the 
tenants. The removal of trees was one ready way in which the 
landlords could help in the improvement which was neceseary 
to the existence of the farmer. But they could do more. Let 
the landlords put the land in a fit State, and let them give their 
tenants leases, that their children might have the benefit of 
improvement after their fathers. Draining was one way of 
improving ; and there was no doubt that the produce of arable 
land might be increased three-fourths by draining it. That 
increase, moreover, was all profit—it was more than all profit ; 
for this reason, that undrained land, while the produce was 
smal], was not only difficult, but more expensive to cultivate, 
The gentlemen present knew very well that with undrained 
land horses very often stood idle, as it was no use attempting to 
work it while wet. Besides waiting, they had to roll and 
harrow and tear the elcds to pieces ; whereas if the water had 
been drained from the land much of that labour might be 
Spared ; and the farmer would be enabled to introduce the cul- 
tivation of a number of plants which the land in an undrained 
State was unfitted for. The foundation of profit in farming 
now was right and improved cultivation. But a great deal of 
land was unfit for cultivation, from the want of draining. He 
Mentioned draining particularly, because it presented the 
teadiest means by which landlords could improve farms for 
the benefit of their tenants. (A voice— And their own.”) A 
few Weeks ago, in Norfolk, he saw much in their practice 
which might be useful to him at home. He saw them culti- 
Aating land which was naturally poor, and yet raising good 
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crops, He saw stock, some of it brought from this part ‘of the, 


island fed on roots, and by high feeding, taken to market in 
six months. So much was the cattle improved, that the Nor- 
folk farmers reaped as much in six mnths as the breeders 
benefited in a much longer period. It had always been his 
opinion, that the breeder of cattle should combine the finishing. 
The London market was principally supplied from Norfolk ; 
and he thought, with the large towns in the west, the breeder 
there would find it advantageous to fatten the stock he raised, 
and not sell an animal for 16/, to the Norfolk farmer, who in 
six months would sell it again for 25%. The oilcake used in 
fattening enables the eastern farmer to cultivate a poor soil ; 
and if this was advantageous in a poor soil, it would be even 
more so in a good soil, The farmers might rely on it, that 
nothing but their own exertions would take them through 
times to come ; and that whatever reduction the landlords might 
make in their rents, that alone would not meet the times,— 
Mr. Houuanp, of Evesham, deeply felt, in common with all 
present, the sad winter that was in prospect for the labourer; 
and he was quite sure that the coming distress of the labourers 
would touch more deeply and tenderly their feelings, even than 
it would touch their pockets, But he knew this, that in every 
great change that took place—and therefore in that which was 
taking place—the man of the least intellect was he who suf- 
fered most. And it appeared to be one of the laws of civilisa- 
tion—one of the conditions of the advance of the country in 
intelligence—that those who were lowest in society must suffer 
in the change. The landlord, who to a certain extent could 
exert a control over those who employed labourers, as well as 
over those whom he employed, having the advantage of educa- 
tion, ought to be the most prompt in intellect on these points, 
These, he was certain, would endeavour to alleviate the con- 
dition of the labourer; and although the prospects of pau- 
perism was great, he knew also that where there was good 
farming, pauperism fell away at the very sight of it. Amongst 
those reports, the printing of which cost the tax payers of this 
country so many thousands, without benefit to anybody— 
amongst those reports he had met with a curious instance of 
the benefit of good farming in preventing pauperism. It was 
of a man who went into a particular parish, having purchased 
a farm init. He found on taking possession, that the whole 
of the labourers in the parish were taken into employ man by 
man, but that most of them were on the rates, and that in fact 
the farmers were allowed a part of the rates to pay the 
labourers. This person did not like men so degraded, he did 


additional labourers. There was immediately an outery 
amongst the farmers ; they declared that the parish was already 
overburdened with pauperism ; they could not get on with 
things as they were, and yet the new comer was about to in- 
crease pauperism. ‘‘ What,” cried they, ‘shall we do?” This 
person persisted ; he employed all the labourers he had taken 
on, for he possessed capital, and farmed with judgment 
in proportion. The labourers on the rates, too, were taken 
off the rates by his employment, and actually in this very 
parish—he could name the parishif he could refer to the re- 
port, but he could not remember at this moment—the very men 
who cried out against a superabundance of labourers in the 
parish were now obliged to import additional labourers. 
Now if this could be done in one parish, why not in all pa- 
rishes ? But there were certain periods when distress fell on 
this large interest through the act of Providence; but when 
distress also arose from want of capital, nothing in the shape of 
improvement could be made in agriculture, nothing could be 
done to benefit the position of the labourer without adequate 
capital being’ brought into that branch of industry, And, 


101. as a premium to any gentleman who should produce an 
animal that could carry the farmer not merely across the 
country, but through this period of agricultural distress, and 
land him safely on the other side (laughter), he believed that 
Mr. Fulljames would not be asked to give it to the general 
fund. What sort of animal must that be? Why Mr. Long and 
Mr. Beach said it was the landlord. Now he was willing to do 
his duty as a landlord, but certainly he was not willing to be 
the sort of animal which the tenants required. (Laughter.) His 
duty as a landlord was very simple and plain ; it was to make 
the most of the raw material which belonged to him. He 
maintained, that if a man had the disposition of any raw ma- 
terial, whether it be capital, manufactured goods, or land, his 
duty was plain ; it was to do what everybody else would do, He 
would be a very foolish fellow if he did not in as faira way as 
possible make the most of that raw material, (Hear.} Now 
the tenant who worked the soil, in position was something like 
the manufacturer, as Mr. Beach had very properly told them. 
Then the question was, were the interests of the producer of 
the raw material at variance with the interests of the manufac- 
turer of the raw material? For himself, he said they were 
not; that is, if they went the right way to work ; but he con- 
tended that they had not done right up to that time. As for 
the landlord, he said, ‘‘I must have game—lots of game ; the 
tenant must not interfere withit. On the other hand, I must 
have votes at elections. At any rate, I will not say so, because 
it is contrary to the law of the Jand. I will not say, then, I will 
have votes, but I will not give my tenant a long lease or tenure, 
so that he will lose the capital he has put in the ground, if he 
is turned off for voting against my interests.” Now these 
matters were considered in farm affairs, they ought to be de- 
ferred, for they had nothing to do with the raw material, Well, 
then came the question, what was to be done with the raw ma- 
terial? The landlord could not take a large estate into his 
own hands and cultivate it; the landlord, in truth, was more 
dependent on the tenant than the tenant was on the landlord 
(hear), because the tenant could always get another landlord, 
while the landlord would not like to lose a good tenant. (Hear.) 
Now, it was the interest of the landlord to throw away all 
care for game and politics, and to get the best tenant he could, 
and thus get the best price for his land. Now, the meeting 
might suppose that to get the best price he would put up the 
land to the best bidder; but no, he would do no such thing. 
The highest bidder might not be the best manhe might be a 
man of straw, But if the landlord was determined to take as 
his tenant only a man of capital, then he was sure that compe- 
tition would not raise the price of land unduly high, because 
men of capital would not give more for the rent of the land 
than would allow a fair return on their capital. Then they had 
an opportunity of ascertaining what was a fair rent for the 
land, while there was a capital check against the rent being too 
high. Now, ifthe landlord would throw aside all ideas except 
that of good cultivation—if he were determined simply to have 
good tenants, and determined to work the land as it ought to 
be worked—there they had a good competition as to the price of 
the land, and also a protection against its being more than it 
ought tobe. Then having fixed on the landlord what he ought 
to do, the next thing to be considered was what the tenant 

oughtto require, Ifthe tenant was a man of capital, he knew 

what to doin farming, and he hoped none of them would take 

a farm without capital, and out of the love of farming. The 

tenant ought never to invest his property in the cultivation of 
the soil until he had security in the shape of a good long 

tenure, It was all very well to talk of tenant rights ; and those 

rights were good if the tenant had no lease. If he understood 

tenant right properly, it was this: ifa tenant expended money 


in the cultivation of the land, and got notice to quit before the 
capital was exhausted, then he got a return from the landlord 
for the unexhausted capitalontheland. Well and good. Now, 
in the first instance, he, as a landlord, always liked to try a 
man to whom he contemplated to grant a lease, because in 
granting along lease the landlord made the tenant master of 
the soil, in a sense of the word. He granted leases for 20 years, 
and therefore he was never ina hurry to make a bargain with 
a man, even if he be a man large capital, There, then, tenant 


not like these particular men, so he called into the parish 30 | 


therefore, he suggested, that if Mr. Fulljames had given his | 
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right came in very well. In four years he had an opportunity 

of ascertaining the skill of his tenant ; and if they did not like 
each other, a mutual separation might take place, the capital 
sunk in the soil might be recovered, and the landlord would 
have an opportunity of getting another tenant, This showed 
if he was right, and he could not be wrong, as it was clear—it 
showed that the landlord and tenant were “in the same boat.” 
He had, indeed, heard it said, Very true, but the landlord is 
sitting and the tenant is pulling.” (Laughter,) It might be 80, 
as it often was; but it would not be so if the landlord and 
tenant had a proper agreement. There came the rub. It was 
all very well to speak in this way. But if things were as they. 
had been, then all that Mr. Beach had said must come home to 
their hearts. But the agriculturists were in a different case now 
—they were in a crisis. He spoke now a word at which, accords 
ing to the rules of the societ: , he must stop. But nothing of 
the kind had happened before, They had been working with 
different expectations, under a series of fluctuations—not 
knowing their bargains—not liking their bargains—feeling the 
want of capital—feeling their capital was without security ; 
and the consequence was, that the laws under which this 
occurred having fallen, this had taken away the present system, 
and the agriculturists were in a crisis, How were they to get 
over that crisis ? Not by the sacrifice of the tenant, nor by the 
Sacrifice of the landlord. He knew not how other landlords 
would do, but, for himself, he would make much sacrifice to 
keep tenants who did their duty to the land, cultivated it 
properly, spent their capital, and were moved by the spirit of 
improvement. But, at the same time, he felt that it was his 
duty to get rid of a man who put his hands in his pockets, and 
did nothing but cry out against the times, determined to have 
a reduction of his rent from his landlord—not that it was im 
his bargain, but simply on account of the hardness of the times, 
A bargain was a bargain. He gave a tenant 14 years’ good or 
bad times ; he never made a reduction ; he had not been asked 
for it, and if he had he should have laughed at the application, 
The tenants never gave hima higher rent than they had bar. 
gained for in good times, and he did not take lower in bad 
| times. Now, if the agriculturists would take care to have such 
bargains, their future position would be different, and tha 
landlords, if they had tenants who had the means of farming 
well, by adequate capital, the landlords would be very foolish 
if they did not give the tenants an ample tenure and full play 
to their skill and energy.—Mr. Bracn, of Redmarley, said : 
With regard to what had fallen from Mr. Holland in speaking 
of the labouring classes, he must say that he did not feel so 
confident as that gentleman, His remarks were scarcely to the 
purpose ; for he believed there were many parts of the country 
in which the land was farmed as well as it could be, In his 
| own parish, for instance; and there he was convinced an addi- 
tional labourer could not be profitably employed on any of the 
farms. He believed that if all the labourers were employed 
that could be profitably, there would still be a superabundance 
of labourers. And then, with regard to draining, it did not 
always produce greater crops. He had proved it; he had 
drained and undrained land, lying side by side, and he got as 
much, by care to the water-courses, from one as he did from 
the other, (‘‘No, no.’’) It was wet land; but he would not 
say it was the case with all land. He was quite sure 
of this, too—that a great excess of manure would not 
secure a great crop, even of roots; and he could point 
out an example of this, even at the present time, Lord 
Bathurst, who was a good farmer, had a crop of Swedes, 
and some of them, grown without manure, were as good, if 
hot superior, to those grown on the other side of the hedge, 
with the best of manure. It was the same with corn. He was 
quite sure that there was a certain point beyond which they 
could not put the producing powers of the land ; and the more 
| land was forced, the more was it subject to worm and failure, 
With regard to the tenant, it was the duty of the landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, to work together. He thought that the 
social condition of the labourer was not like what it ought to 
be; the tenant must now descend in his class, for the sake of 
the labourer, quite as much as the landlord must descend in 
his class to look after the interests of the tenant. He believed 
the time was coming, if not come, when they must have a 
better educated class of labourers, and the labourers now 
demanded from the farmers that social intercourse which 
would be beneficial not only to themselves, but to the whole 
agricultural body. He hoped that henceforth all classes of 
agriculturists would work together, for it would benefit and 
advance the interests of the country.—Mr. HoLLanp said he 
was glad to hear Mr, Beach say he hoped the time would come 
when there would be a better race of agricultural labourers ; 
for it was time they should have a new race of labourers. 
There was one thing distressing to those who wished to im- 
prove the condition of the labourer—it was their bad situation 
which prevented improvement. Farmers now seldom received. 
their labourers under their own roofs ; and the result was that 
though the labourer went on very well in his father’s house as 
a boy, yet when he grew up, when he became a labourer, he 
became one in the way. He ought to sleep in another bed, and 
he got one. He got a lodging in the village by paying so much 
a week ; but what was this lodging ? It was a bed only, and 
perhaps with two or three other persons sleeping in the same 
room. Nothing more. What, then, became of the labourers 
after their work was done? Pass through a village bee 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock in the evening, and see if they were not 
loitering in the street, or collected in some bye-place in masses, 
because they had no roof over their heads, and concocting 
mischief, or they were in the public-houses, because they found 
there a good fire and company, and something to employ their 
minds, which would be employed either for good or evil. The 
consequence of the want of a home, which the labourers felt, 
was that adults were in as bad a school as they were 30 years 
ago. How could it be remedied? The agriculturists could 
not go to any large expense at present, but still they could 
remedy this state of things in some manner very inexpensively, 
There was a schoolroom in almost every parish; and if the 
landlords and tenants would join in Futting in the room a few 
books, a fire, and an intelligent man to conductit, which might 
be done every evening, at a small cost, it would be extremely. 
useful. He believed it, because he had seen it in different 
places where it had been attempted, and a large amount of 
good had been done, at a small cost. The man whom they had 
sent to school as a boy, to learn to read and write, would have 
an opportunity, at the cost of a few pence a week, of keeping 
up that knowledge, and of getting a better insight into agri- 
culture ; and a man would be so employed, that when he tried 
it—men being so much under the influence of habit—he would 
find himself unfitted for the public-house. He would not pro- 
pose this in public if he thought it was an experiment ; but he 
knew, as a fact, that it had been carried out ata small expense, 
with great advantage; and, therefore, he thanked Mr, Beach 
for having given him an opportunity of saying so much. 
Abridged from the Gloucester Journal. 


Redtews, 

The Stud, for Practical Purposes and Practical Men. 
By Harry Hieover. Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans. 

WE can recommend to our readers the perusal of this 

little book. They will find it to contain much useful 

information, conveyed in an amusing style. Its object 
does not seem to be so much to specify the good points 
of an animal, which an intending purchaser should look 
for, as to enumerate and describe such imperfections as 
when it is wanted for a given purpose or kind of 


= 
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-heavily clayed some land@ at Deeping, at a considerable expense. 
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employment, may be tolerated, provided it be otherwise 
of the proper “ stamp.” ’ r 
In speaking of broken knees the author gives this 
advice, “I would advise a buyer not to reject a good 
horse with good action, if he wants one more for use 
than show, because he has marked knees. With broken 
knees and good action the horse may be and most 
probably would be perfectly safe and pleasant to ride ; 
with bad action and no broken knees he would still more 
probably be neither safe to ride or even drive.” It is 
to indicate that sort of horse which, without having any 
very imposimg appearance, may nevertheless be called, 


as he calls it, “A pretty good sort for most purposes,” 


that Harry Hieover has written the work. And a very 
good idea of what he means is conveyed by the figure 
in the frontispiece, for our author is as skilfal in the 
use of the pencil asin that ofthe pen. Perhaps more 
so, indeed ; for it is not everyone who will admire the 
characteristic prolixity and talkativeness of his style, 
however its peculiarities may ultimately be rendered 
agreeable by habit. You have in this book the con- 
versation of an intelligent and “chatty” companion, on 
a subject regarding which he is an undoubted authority. 


TABLE, showing the Consumption of Food and the Increase of Animal per week, for each 100 lbs. Live Weight, as recorded 


by various observers. BEASTS 
Increase 
Number | Duration Food consumed per Week to each per week 
Description of Animal, of of Authority. 100 Ibs, live weight of Animal. upon each 
Animals. |Experiment. 100 Tbs. 
Description. Quantities. | live weight. 
Wks, Days. Ibs. 7, lbs. oz 
Linseed oo. seereeceneres 0 134 
OREN. oes ew saceceavion sve 4 5 0 |H. S. Thomson sossved Bean-meal sesssseeree 2 24 \ rr ‘6 
Straw and Turnips 0 oes 
f Oilcake ..cececccesesees : Se 
OXEN cevvseeiescenveneee 4 4 0 |H.S. Thomson ...... (| Bean-meal oseessseeers 1 13 bo #8 
Cl Turnips. .. 0. 0 sc ccce cee oa 
PGAS .urecesccescrcvese T Ts ) 
OXEN, . cvasieecceecciswoes 6 22 0 |Mr. Postles ..ceceseece { | LINSCED soccer cece ceerees 0 8 0 I4 
Turnips “ i 
. Oilcake ... ane ve ‘ 
Git: tind awiernid ances 6 22 0 |DHA0 oss eves cevrancred iret aman aera ( u } 0 133 
OxeN coecccverenceceeee 27 9 0 (J. H. Leigh .... cece pr aes 1 4h 
Ditto 20... encswcccceves 30 10 5 | Ditto. orocercieascesesese Aa eens 2 12 


Calendar of Operations. 
JANUARY. 

Fen Fan, Jan. 5.—The stock of manure increases as the | 
straw disappears, Beasts'tied up or in boxes, consuming hay 
or chaff, Turnips, and Linseed cake, at 8. per ton, meal or 
compound, produce the best and the greatest quantity of 
manure; this is carted from time to time to a large heap form- 
ing inthe future Turnip field ; last week we eleared the stable 
yard, partly on to the same heap, and the remainder near a 
tank, to be well soaked by liquid manure; the daily soilings 
from a stalled stable, froma shed of 4 or 5 stalled cows, and 
the pigsties are also mixed together, im square heaps, in the 
yard or field, 5 or 6 feet high, and twice or thrice that measure 
in length and breadth; these are well sluiced by all the dis- 
posable liquid, and in all cases covered in the yard with road 
mortar, and inthe field with soil cast from a trench dug deep 
on'the sides. These heaps are formed in the field at some dis- 
tance from the fence, on any ridge or hill, so that when dis- 
tributed over the piece, a spit may be taken from under the 
heap, which would otherwise be too rich ; and it makes a better 
dressing than half the manure socalled. It is customary with 
some to cart their muck into a road or corner near its destina- 
tion, time after time, at a considerable waste of its most valu- 
able contents, as seen by the rank growth of Thistles and 
Nettles hard by, as well as by the black colour of the bed, too 
strong to grow anything. Some farmers havea plan of accom- 
modating their town friends with straw, receiving the manure 
made in the stable in return; if the dung-heap was managed 
carefully this would be a fair bargain, but the litter of nine 
stables out of ten at least is cast into a great bulk and over- 
heated before removal, so that itis not of so much use for land 
-as the straw alone would have been, if cut into chaff, instead 
of being carted to the town, and brouzht back inert aud value- 
less; if not convenient to preserve in a thin layer, or kept 
moistened with animalised fluid, it’should, if intended for any 
useful purpose, be removed at short intervals, or as soon as a 
-eart-load or so had aecumulated) When manure from a 
variety of animals is mixed together, there is not much danger 
of its being “* fire-funged ;” but if there is a tendency to heat to 
-a ér7 mould, it may be‘casily repressed by theaid of the indis- 
peneable tank, or- a few barrowsful of road mortar, which 
should: always be at hand for that purpose; if road serapings 
are not to be procured easily, the boasted compost may be 
‘turned to account, taking care that it be not too foul with 
seeds and live roots of weeds, of which hedge kottoms are 
generally composed. Another resource'for adding to the effi- 
cacy‘of manure, and mixing with it, is the clean clay, sand or 
marl, excavated in deepening an outfall, or removiag a bank, 
observing to put any large quantity of such materials on land 
‘having a subsoil of a different character, as gravel or clayon 
a field lying over limestone, marl, or chalk; or sand on 
clay; é&c.; by which means: the fertility may be very 
greatly increased, Caution is, however, required, as a person 


and spoiled bis field, the clay being of a very bungry nature, 
and moderate productiveness was only recovered after a lapse 
of several years, by deep cultivation, and ata disproportionate 
cost. “Claying” is- carried on extensively in the Fens, by 
-deep trenches: being opened at intervals, and the clay found at 
depths varying from 3 feet to 7 or 8, is cast out on each side; 
when this operation is performed properly, it is of surprising 
dpentefit, making the light, fazzy, black soil of a solid texture, 
and capab’e of sustaining heavy crops of fine grain, Laet 
week I took advantage of the frost to cart a large quantity of 
clay, taken from a dike, a distanee of two miles, upon a low 
@lac? in Borofen..J. W., Peterborough. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Arsentc: A Correspondent enquires as to the quantity and 
mode of application of arsenic as a pickle for Wheat seed. 
J have used nothing else for the last 4 or 5 years, and during 
that period have almost entirely escaped “smut,” which pre- 
viously I had im abundance. Its cost is very trifling, and 
after all that hes been said against it, on the score of poultry 
and game, it is’ in my experience absolutely safe. Besides, 
its use is particularly cleanly. I prefer it upon comparison, 
and in the order, to sulphate of copper, brine and lime, and 
chamber-lye. I allow 2 oz. of arsenic to a bushel of Wheat. 
If purposing to begin drilling om Tuesday morning, prepare 
a bag (3 bushels) on Monday evening. Dissolve 6 oz. of 
arsenic im a quart ortwo of boiling water; pour this into a 
watering-can, containing a gallon of soft water, and s'irring 
jt up briskly every minute or two (or the arseaic may settle) ; 
xain the mixture gradually over the Wheat, lying meanwhile 
thinly on a stone floor ; turn backwards and forwards five or 
six times with a shovel, ti!l every corn is well wetted, and 
then leave for t!e night in a close heap on the floor, The 
first thing in the morning prepare another bag in the eame 
manner, and this quantity (6 bushels), at 6 or 7 pecks to the 
acre, will suffice for a day’s drilling. Should rain delay the 
drilling, spread thinly, the Wheat will take no harm. I use 
no line, My dsillis a 3-rowed bowl drill, and the best Iam 
acquainted with for the small farmer. Price. (without a 
manure hopper), 5/.; maker, Hemming, Dunnington, 7 miles 
from Evesham. I trust the above account may prove suffi- 
ciently intelligible, Iu practice the plan is highly satisfac- 
tory J B,FN. (Many thanks:j 

CoLrounsp Yorks: Jiilanas. Im answer to “ Philanas’s” in- 
quiry, I beg to state that a fowl of mine laid about eight eggs 
of the same description, and I ascertained that she had been 


Vegetables has been pretty well kept up. 
most part sufficient for the demand, Hothouse Grapes and Pine- 


dant; and Chestnuts plentiful. 


the same. 
dear, 


kicked, and the yolks in the egg-bag injured thereby—a prac- 
tice not at all uncommon among servants when the poultry 
annoy them by continually being about the kitehen door. 
Nomen fictitium. 

Emrcration : Falcon..1t is in type. 

Ewes on Tunnirs: ET W. There is, and ever will be, a great 
risk in putting breeding ewes on Turnips. The amount of 
the danger depends entirely on the wetness of the autumn 
and winter, and therefore in districts liable to a great fall of 
rain, the risk is greater than in drier localities, a less 
quantity of moisture being takem into the system. Where 
pasturage is very short, the best plan is to take care that the 
lambs fall very early ; horned ewes will lamb many weeks 
before Christmas, and forward Down ewés soon after. The 
Turnips may, therefore, be reserved till after this period, or 
they may be pulled and given sparingly on the pastures, or 
the ewes may follow after other sheep on Turnips, taking 
care, however, that they are only so folded for a certain 
portion of the 24 hours. WC S. 

Mummy WaHeat: JG. Did you apply for any. Give us your 
experience of any fraud on the part of the advertiser, and we 
will publish it. 


Owcake: IV B. Can any one state his experience of the supe- 


riority of English oilcake to foreign. 


Piarons : 4 Constant Reader asks the name of the best prac- 


tical book on pigeons. 


Rats: J @ N. See a shilling book by H. D. Richardson— 


M‘Glashan, Dublin. é : 
Water: N. If they will drink it they may have it; but itis 
better to slake their thirst by giving them Turnips enough. 


SHlarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jan. 12. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the weather the supply of 
Fruit, too, is for the 


apples are good for the season, Filberts and Walnuts are abun- 
Oranges and Lemons: are 
abundant, and there are some Seville Oranges in the market, 


but they are very dear and not good. Table Pears are scarce, 


Amongst Vegetables, Turnips are good and plentiful; Carrots 

CGaulitlowers and Breecoli are rather searce and 
Potatozs have not altered since our last account. 
Lettuces and other salading are plentiful. No alteration in the 
price of Mushrooms. Some Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb 


may be obtained. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargo- 
niums, Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, Primulas, Ca- 
mellias, Cimerarias, Christmas Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of 
the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, and Roses. 


FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 53 to 8s | Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s 
Grapes, hothouse,p. lb., 3s to 6s Admronds; per peck, 6@ 

— Portugal, perlb., 9dtels| — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 2s to 4s Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s’ 

— perhalf sieve, 8s to 12s — pi: bush., I6sto 24s 
Apples, kitchen, p. beh., 2s to 45) Filberts, per 100 Ibs., 60sito 65s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s te 2s Nuts, Bar., p. bush, 20s to 2¢s 

— per 100, 63 to 123 — Brazil, p. bsh., 128 te 1és 
Oranges, per doz., 9d tols 6d | Kent Cobs, 60s to 65s p. 100 Ibs, 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale, per punnet, 2s to 3s | Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 
Asparagus, per bundle, 4s to 63 | Onions, p. bushel, 3s to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 1s 64 to 2s | — Spanish, p. doz., Is 6d to 48 
Cabbages, p. doz., 6d to 9d Shallots, per !b., 4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 68 to 9s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Broccoli, p.doz. bundl,,18s to24s | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Greens, per doz., 2s 6d'to3s — Cos, do., 6d to Is 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf, sieve, | Endive, per score, 1s6d to 2s 

1s 6d to 2s Mushrooms, p. pot., Is to ls 3d 
Sorrel, -p. hf. siéve, 6d to 9d Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 100s to 3d 

— percwt., 3s to 6s Watercress, p. 12 bun., 4d to 6d 

— per bush,, 2s to 3s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun.,ls6dto2s6d | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 23 to 48 Parsley, p. doz. bun., 3s to 43 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 3s 6d — Roots, p. bdle., Is to Is 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d tols 3d¢ | Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Radishes,p.12 hands, 1s to2s § Basil, perbunch, 2d 
Carrots, per bum., 4d to 6d 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 10: 


| 
| 


Prime Meadow Hay 68sto74s |; Clover ... .. +. 608t0 905) 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 | New Clover o— — | 
Rowem ... ... .» 50 60 | Straw wn ose one Dh 28 
New Hay, wn we =— J. CooPrER, 
CuMBERLAND MAREET, Jan. 10, 
Prime Meadow Hay 65sto72s Inferior... ... ... 60sto 75s 
{nferiorditte,.. ... 50 63 | New Clover’... — _ 
New Hay wa wa =3 (Straws? ven oni) can (2 28 
Old Glover’... ... 84 88 Jospua BarkER. 


Waitecuaret, Jan. 10. 


Pine Old Hay 633 to 66s | New Clover .., ... —sto —8 
Luferior ditto « 50 56 | Inferior ditto... ... 55 60: 
New Hay woe — | Straw i. ve) ow 22 26 
Old Clover ... ... 80 85 


HOPS,—Fnrinay, Jan, 11. 


Messrs. ParTeNDEN and SMITH report that there is a little 


more demand for all kinds of Hops with colour and quality. 


SMITHFIELD, Mowpary, Jan, 7. 
The number of Beasts is not so large, but the demand being: 
very smajl, trade is slow, The best qualities are pretty freely, 
purchased at laterates. There are many more Sheep than om 

Monday last, still the supply cannot be called excessive ; the 
choicest Downe are selling briskly, but other kinds meet with 

a dull trade. There are yery few Calves, and veal is conse« 

quently dearer, From Holland and Germany we have 86 

Beasts; from Spain, 48; from Scotland, 60; from Norfolk and 

Suffolk, 1200; and 1000 from Leicester and Northampton, 

Perst.of8lbs.—s d 58 Per st.of 8ibs.—s d 8 @ 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 6 tod 10 

fords, &c. «4 Oto4 2) Ditto Shorn eget To pe i 
Best Short-horns 3 8 —310| Ewesd& 2dquality 3 0—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4] DittoShorn ... ... 

Best Downs and Lambs oo. Cone hs yg ae 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... .. «. 3 S—4 6 
Ditto Shorn > 6a; os | Pige wp owe an oh & 

Beasts, 3070; Sheep and Lambs, 21,630; Calves, 34; Pigs, 206, 
Faipay, Jan. 11. 

The number of Beasts is not large, but the demand is smaller. 
Trade is very slow at a reduction of fully 2d. per 8 lbs: The 
supply of Sheep is small, about, however, as usual at this time 
of year. Buyers are very scarce, and a clearance cannot be 
effected at lower rates. We have more Calves ; they meet with 
aslow sale at 4d. per 8 lbs. lower, From Holland and Ger- 
many there are 141 Beasts, 240 Sheep, and 121 Calves; from 
Scotland, 140 Beasts; and 125 Mileh Cows from the home 
counties, 

Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. .. 310 to4 
Best Short-horns 3 6—~3 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 
Best Downs and 


-_ 


Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8 
Ditto Shorn sw, ue te 
Ewes & 2d quality 210—3 2 
Ditto Shorn axbeisae one 


ESMODS .5, sae sot se a 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 Calves ... «1 «1 3 Gm 4d 2 
Ditto Shorn cee tee ees PRAM Stas oath pee Sete 
=Geasts, 693; Sheep and Lambs, 3560; Calves, 225; Pigs, 220. 

POTATOES.—Sournwazkk, Jan. 7, 

The Committee report that the arrivals siace our last report 
have been moderate, which, with cold weather, have enabled 
salesmen to clear out most of the heavy arrivals the preceding 
week without storing, The supply of the best Yorkshire 
Regents is moderate, consequently they make a hig price. 
The following are this day’s qno‘ations :—Yorkshire Regents, 
70s. to 120s, per ton; Wisbeach do., 608. to 70s.; Seoteh 
do., 60s. to 70s.; Scotch cups, 50s. to 60s,; French whites, 
65s, to 708. ; Rhenish and Belgian do., 60s, to 65s. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, JAN. 7.—Although the supply of English Wheat 
by land carriage samples was moderate this morning, it meta 
slow sale at the prices of this day se’anight, and several stands 
were not cleared at a late hour. Owing to a large arrival of 
Flour, millers abstained from purchasing foreign, and the 
trade was exceedingly limited at late rates —Barley, | eans, 
and Peas were each a heavy sale, but we do not alter our quota- 
tions.—Business in Oats was quite of a retail character ; Scotch 
were the turn cheaper. 


wy NOS 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. 8. Sa 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White|/44—47/Red ...... 38—41 
- — fine selected runs ...ditto|47—48) Red ......|41—## 


Talavera ..i.... 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & Yor 
mm Foreign nc. cnscennsapsansdeedeeenemateaxe 

Barley,grind. é& distil., 23s to 25s...Chev.|26 —30| Malting |25—26 
— Foreign...,.Grinding and distilling ean Malting |22—25 

15—20 


Oats, Essex and Suffolk ............ Siena 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|20—24|Feed .../17—22 
— Irish sesessssrsace--POtato|18—22|Feed .../16—19 
— Foreign Poland and Brew]16—20|/Feed ...)13—17 
RFC? sin store anieuh we ..|20—22|Poreign |20—23 


Rye-meal, foreign . pe ton|51.—61 
vo.ee.288 60 243....0. Tick|25—27|Aarrow |25—27 


— Pigeon...... 26s — 29s..., Winds|22—29| Longpod'|26—28 

—  Fovei gm 06. se. exssvwesoesseue 23-24 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent.. 26—29 

— Maple ..... 24s to 27s. 22—29 
Maize 274—26 
Flour, best m 

— Sui 32—36 


Flour,17215 sks| Wheat.| Barley. | Malt. | Oats. | Beans. 
— 12384 bis| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 


English ........ 2150 4339 5917 | 3735 625 579 

Trish 5 = _— 89 | 4380 os _ 

Foreign A 6001 8597 — | 7863 274 7a 
Fripay, N. 11,—The arrivals of grain during the week 


bave been moderate, and this morning’s market being badly 
attended, business in all articles was-verylimited, A portion of 
the English Wheat left over from Monday remained uosold ata 
late hour, that day’s rates being unobtainable. Foreign is 
nominal at our quotations, neither do we observe any altera- 
tion in the value of spring corn.—Indian Corn is neglected, 
floating cargoes being purchasable at a trifling reduction.—The © 
firmness we had to report on the 4th inst. has been succeeded 
by great languor throughout the English markets for all de- 
scriptions of grain. Business has been very limited, and a 
deciine of Is. per qr. submitted to in many Instances. In New 
York, on the 26th Dec., the prices of Flour were unaltered, and 
shipments confined to Canadian. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley. Oats, Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ... 3110 5690 3380 3480 sacks 
Irish ...... — _ 600 
Foreign ... 5280 6090 4810 — bris. 
IMPERIAL W HEAT. |BABLEY.) O4TS.; RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. —— —_—— | ——. 
Dec. 1... 408 2d| 288 1d|16s 4d|24s 1d| 28s 6a/303 2d 
er: 39 4| 27 5|16 6 23 9} 28 4 \28 2 
— Ib, 338.9 26 9 16 0 122 6 27 8 |\28 18 
— 22. 38. 9 25 9/15 9 |22 9 27 5 j29 1 
mets ie 39 4 25 9 \|15 6 |2t 0 26 11 \28 0 
Tans. 5.002. | 40 @ | 2511 |15 10 [2411 | 2611 j28 5 
Aggreg. Aver.| 39 5 | 26 7 |16 0 |23 8 27 8 |29 3 


Duties on Foe | ——-—— 
reign Grain 10 


1. 0}.12 Of{1 0] 1 


0110 


Prices. | DEc. 1.) Dec. 8, Dec, 15.) Dee, 22. Dec. 29.) Jan. 5. 
40s 2d— om ons ove ew _— 
40 ° awe one eve on = TP : 
39 ove ho wee ove ong ve 
39 4 yes | = | was ne Foe =~ s 
68 9 io eo Sere co pee aw 
38 9 ai realy aah <r J 
SEEDS.—Jan. 7. 3 
Canary, per QI-.....-++ 76s to 84s | Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 21s 
Caraway, per cwt. ...31—32 | Mustard,white,p.bush.6 — ta 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34— 35 — brown, do. .,.... 7— é 


Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt,..— = — 
— — foreigndo.— — 
— white,do ...— — 
— -—foreign,do— — 


Rape, per last ......... 281.—34l. 

Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...91. 123 _ 
— — foreign,p ton 61.158 — 
— Rape, foreign, do, 4l. 58 

Tares, per bush.... 4s Gd—536d 


Liverpoor, TUESDAY, JAN. 8.—The week’s imports of Wheat, 
Flour, Oats, and Oatmeal from Ireland are to a fair extent. — 
The improved tone in our trade observed on Friday was not sup= 
ported to-day, and the business transacted was limited. Wheat, 
Flour, Beans, and Indian Corn were the turn lower 
fully as dear. 


Oats were 
Barley and Peas unaltered. 
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OR PUBLIC SALE, at the New Corn Exchange 

Tavern, Mark-lane, on MONDAY, January 21, 1850, at 
2 o'clock precisely, about 1700 tons of damaged PERUVIAN 
GUANO, in Warehouse, ex sundry ships, by order of Messrs, 
Anthony Gibbs and Sons, the Importers. — Catalogues and 
further particulars in due time from Messrs, J. A. Rucker and 
Bancnart, Brokers, 26, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing- 
lane, London. 


3) A BE LET, agood ARABLE FARM, of 700 acres, 
in Hampshire, with immediate Possession. It is within 
three miles of a railway station, and at an easy distance from 
Basingstoke, Andover, and Newbury Markets, Rent moderate, 
tithe and rates very low. For particulars, apply by letter 
(stating the experience and capital of the applicant), to X, Y.Z., 
care of George Lamb, Esq., Basingstoke, Hants, 


ARTNERSHIP.—To FARMERS.—The Adver- 

tiser,“who has been settled in the West of Ireland for 
mearly two years, on a farm of about 800 acres arable land, 
a good Barley soil, and about 7000 acres mountain pasture 
(which affords good grazing), is anxious to meet with a suit- 
able PARTNER, having a ready-money capital of not less 
than 15002, or 20007. The farm is held on lease of three lives, 
or 31 years, under an improving and popular landlord at a 
yearly rent of 480). The poor'rates on the farm have never 
exceeded 45/. per annum, payable by the tenant; and from 
measures now in progress in the district, is likely to be reduced 
to half that amount, A sum of upwards of 30001. has been ex- 
pended by the advertiser in draining, fencing, and other perma- 
nent improvements, including farm. buildings and cattle-sheds, 
The people are exceedingly peaceable and well disposed. 
Labourers’ wages from 6d. to 8d. per day, depending on the 
season. The farm being close to the sea, grain can be delivered 
in a neighbouring market town at ls. 6d. per ton, and in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or Gloucester, at from 8s. to 123. a ton. 
There is also a large quantity of seaweed available for manure, 
and limestone can be had'on the premises at ls. per ton, and 
an abundant supply of fuel. The quantity of land under tillage 
during the past year was about 5U0 acres.—References can be 
made to Messrs. King, Melville, and Co., corn-factors, London ; 
Messrs, J. and C. Sturge, merchants, Birmingham and Glou- 
cester; Messrs. Richardson, Brothers, and Ov., Liverpool ; 
Messrs, John M‘Call and Co., merchants, Glasgow; Messrs. 
Redpath, Browne, and Oo., Edinburgh ; Messrs. Davidson and 
Torrens, Belfast; and further information can be had by 
applying to A. ©. Davidson, Newport, county Mayo. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING} AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 


BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


WEEKS anp Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticut- 

© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and Hot-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
economical of any in use, The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
130 feet by-22 feet; all’Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet 6f air. Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some: of all sizes. in operation. The con. 
sumption of fuelis very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build'to any extent, and at-very moderate prices: Hote 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames. 
Glass Lights, &e; A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse: Plants; which are sold at very low prices, Plans; 
Estimates; and Gatalogues forwarded on application. 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road; Chelsea, 


(Roway SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, éc: 

Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the: make of 
Messrs. CHance, Hart.ey, SWINBURNE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d: per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate délivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, ‘self supplying, never blot, never 
Soil the ruler, and will write continuously for-12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and’ Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
OrnamentalShades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Bead; Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogueof 18 folios is the most-complete ever published. 
No’ Gardener or Farm Bailiff shouldbe without one, May be 
had Gratis‘on sending two postage stamps to Messrs: Coan 
and Co., 48; Leitester-square, London, 


GLASS FOR) CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e; 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


=—— ~~ ee > BYACINTH: FLOWER DISHES: 
‘AGATINGABEE. CUCUMBER. ¢! s 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot-and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet. cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 2)d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d,.to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate-Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to.5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inelies:long, at Id: perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d 
fach. Wasp Traps.—Lists may-be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsga‘e-street Without, same side as the 
Hastern Counties: Railway, 


PROP, 


i dep LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis, Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, dc. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs. A, Gisss and Sons, the Importers, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Pursen,Secretary, 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Grass, 
Briouat, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gress and Sons, 

London, January 12. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre. Nespir’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessir’s works. on. Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lone- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


IMPROVED FOUR-HORSE PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES 
AND BOLTING OR THRESHING MACHINES. 


FREEMAN ROK anv HANSON, Southwark Iron 


Works, and 70, Strand, beg to call attention to their Steam- 
Engines and Threshing Machines, which are more economical 
in fuel, for the quantity of work done, than any before the 
public, They may be seem any day at their works, Sumner- 
street, Southwark Bridge-road,— Water-rams for raising Water. 
Deep Well Pumps; Baths; Hot-water Apparatus; Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas:or Water. 


WIRE-WORK, HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES, &c. 
T. THOMAS BAKER, MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 
PLACE, KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, Manufacturer of 
INVISIBLE WIRE FENCE, to resist Grazing Stock, and ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof. WIRE-WORK in Trainers, Arches for 
Walks, Bordering, Flower Stands, Pheasantries, &c. HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS, Green and Hothouses, Conser- 
vatories, &c, The same heated by HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
on improved and economical principles. 
Parties waited on in Town and Country, and Drawings and 
Estimates free. Work for the Trade as usual. 
Ward’s Cases, or Domestic Greenhouses. 


OW to KEEP a HORSE ror LESS taan ONE 

SHILLING rex DAY, and Make the Animal look Better 

than when Paying 12s, and 14s. per Week.—Consider the enor- 

mous saving in these hard times—times of cheapness.—Apply 

personally or by letter at Many WEDLAKE and Co’s, 118, Fen- 

church-street, Oat-bruising and Chaff-machine Manufactory, 
established upwards of 40 years. 


BAe ER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by speeial appointment to her: Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall; Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, d&c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, @ochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


DRAINAGE. OF ESTATES, 
5, peminem TUCKETT, having had considerable expe- 


rience in Draining Land, more particularly on heavy wet 
clays, and being a manufacturer of very superior Drain Pipes 
and Tiles, offers: his: services as CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
DRAINAGE OF ESTATES. All contracts undertaken by 
A. Tuckerr will have his own personal superintendence; and 
from his thorough knowledge of such work, he féels. confident 
that he can execute it to any extent, and at such a moderate 
cost, that the interest will’ be cheerfully paid by tenants, 

Warmiley, near Bristol, 


RSH AOS OR 


(GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO:PENCE 
' PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the:slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited atthe late Metropolitan Cattle Show; and was 
highly eulogised bott for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged tobe the cheapest and best article-ever produced. 
It forms:a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
bares, rabbits, and cats, and is:peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and. to. secure- poultry; and by. the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however; be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
12’ inches wide- 3d. per» yard'| 30 inches’ wide 74d. per yard 

” ” 4sd. ” 36 ” ” = ” 

» 6a: Ce one # 
Galvanised do:, Id. per-foot’extra. 
Extra strong Imperial Wire-Sheep Netting, 3 feet; Is. 6d. per 

running yard’; if galvanised, 25. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire» House Lanterns: and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d. per square foot; with bolts complete, in:maho- 
zany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6é per running foot; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s each; 
Flower Stands, from 35.. 9d: each; Galvanised’ Tying Wire for 
plants-and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers; millers, de:— At 
the Manufactory of Tromas Hrnry Fox, 44, SSinner-street, 
Snow-hill} Dendon. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


(CHARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (rate 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; CASTLE« 
BUILDINGS, DERBY-SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 128, HIGH-8STBEET, 
EpinzureH; and 32, St. HNoch-square, GLascow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course ot 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost ot 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced. to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
beunrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely. im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi. 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins, high, 9d. ; 24ims., 1s.; 30 ins,, 1s, 3d.; and 
86 ins., Is. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide os w» 5 0 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide oe w 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards; 36 ins, wide e- 710 0 


If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, inmany instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and.Co. have made arrange= 
ments by which they will undertake to.deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard, 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D, Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


cata! 
es 
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Gaivan- Japauned 
ised, Tren. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24.inch wide 7d. peryd, 5d. per-yd. 
2-inch ,, strong » 9 3 GH as 
2-inch ,, extra strong: ,, 12 Pe 9 5 
lj-inch. ,, light 3 wail 8 3 6 fv 
l}inch. ,, strong * x TG -e 8 vs 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, J 14 11 


os ” 7 
All:the above.can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square-foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manutaetured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and’ delivered: free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, om Newcastle, 


EYP BAvLIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c:, 


on- Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic: power, to: raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and’ from a depth of 900 feet. Douche 
Vapour, Hot-air, and’ all other-kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c:, heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting: of Water, &c. Towns supplied.—Direct 
to Jonn- Lece, Cheltenham. 


DIETETIC COCOA. 

| i OMGOPATHIC. PATIENTS, DYSPEPTICS; 

and: Persous of Delicate Constitutions, are strongly re- 
commended to use TAYLOR BROTHERS’ DIETETIC 
COCOA, as being very superior to any preparation of the Cocoa 
Nut hitherto introduced. This article is. manufactured on a 
peculiar principle, by which the oily portions of the nut are 
neutralised, at the same time its flavour, purity, and nutritious 
properties are maintained. It is an essential article of diet for 
those under Homeeopathic Treatment, agrees: with the most 
delicate digestive organs, is agreeable and soothing to’ the 
nervous-system, andproves at the same time both invigerating 
and! refreshing: 

Sold wholesale by Taytor Brothers, at their Mills, Spital- 
fields, London, and. retail) in 11b;, $1b:, and’ } Ibi tin-foil 
packets, at 1s..4d. per lb,, by most respectable Grocers: and 
Tea-dealers in the kingdom ; of whom also may be had: TAYLOR 
Brothers’ original SOLUBLE COCOA (only, one-third the price 
of Coffee). the consumption of which article exceeds ONE MIL- 
LION POUNDS per annum—a fact which has. induced. many 
parties to manufacture spurious imitations, which, although 
somewhat resembling tlie appearance; are totaily devoid of the 
essential and peculiar properties of the original and only genu- 
ine article. To guard aguinst these counterfeits, TayLor Bro- 
thers recommend the purchase of their article in packets only 
which bear their name, with directions for use. Sold by all 
Grecers aud Tea-dealers. 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Sixpence, each Number illustrated with a beautifully coloured Plate, 


THE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE ofr BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 


THOMAS MOORE, F.B.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and WILLIAM P, AYRES, O,.M.H.S., Blackheath, Kent 


Assisted in Botany by Arraurn Henrrey, Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital ; 
In Entomology by J. O. Westwoop, Esq., F.L.S; in Natural Science by J. Sreveneon BusHMan, Esq., M.D,; and in 


Floriculture by Mr. 


Barnes, Stowmarket. 


CONTENTS OF No, I. 


Wild Flowers, No. I. 

Passiflora Belottii. 

Maurandya Barclayana var, 
Rosea, 

On the Cultivation of Ixora 
Glandiflora, 


Introductory Address. 

Phytological Experiment, 

On the Cultivation of Fancy 
Pelargoniums, 

On the Oxalis Bowieana, as a 
Bedding plant, 


On Destroying the Gooseberry , Visits to Remarkable Gardens. 


Caterpillar, Reviews, 
A Few Facts connected with Notices of New & Rare Plants, 
Orchideous Plants. &e,, &e,, de. 


Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


CONTENTS OF No II. 


Principles on which Plants are 


Anemone japonica, 1 
Propagated by Cuttings. 


Vegetable Physiology. 
On the Culture of Eriostemons. 


Notices of New & Rare Plants, 


Domestic Gardening, No. 1. 
&e., &e., de. 


Reviews. 


London: Wm. S. ORR anv Co., 2, Amen-corner, 


Just published, with numerous plates, price 12s., 
HE FARM ENGINEER: a Treatise on Barn 
Machinery, particularly on the application of Steam and 
other Motive Powers to the Threshing Machine, and the ex- 
tended application of Steam as a Motive Power at Farms. 
By Rozert Ritcare, 0.E., Edinburgh, A.J.C.E., F.R.S.A.S. 
London : Buackiz and Son, Warwick-square, and Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 


Just ready, price 10s,, 
HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Vol..X., Part 2. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Next week will be published, 
HE PLANTATION SCHEME; or, THE WEST 
OF IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR INVESTMENT. 
By James Carrp, Farmer, Baldoon, 
Author of “‘ High Farming under Liberal Covenants.” 
WixLuiamM BLAcKwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


3 Second Edition, now ready, price Is , 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES 
WOOD, Bart., M.P., On Certain Laws Affecting Agricul- 
ture. By FREDERIC CALVERT, Esq.,Q.C. Second Edition, with 
a Postseript. 
London : JAmes Ridaway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


This day 8yo, price 1s., or free by post, 1s. 4d., 
UBSTANCE OF A LECTURE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY, delivered to the Guildford 
Farmers’ Club (with Additions), 

By Henry DrummonD, M.P., for the County of Surrey, F.R.S., 
President of the Club, and of the Guildford Literary and 
Scientific Institution. 

London: T. Bosworru, 215, Regent-street ; 
J. Russewu, Guildford. 


GION TENTS oF THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, JANUARY 5, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Thirty-two Large Quarto Pages. 
: _ Reviews or, with Exrracts rrom— 
Life of Sir Francis Chantrey. ; The London Prisons, By Hep- 
By G. Jones, R. A. worth Dixon. 
A Second Gallery of Literary | History of the United States of 
Portraits. By G. Gilfillan. America. By R, Hildreth, 
Adventures of a Medical Stu-| History of the Inquisition, 
dent. By RK. Douglas, 


Wirth Suortrer Novices or 


Country Quarters, _ By the, Natural History of the Salmon: 
Countess of Blessington, By P. Young. 
King’s Cope: a Novel. Illustrations of the Natural 


Ned Allen; or, the Past Age, Orders of Plants. By E. 
By D. Hannay, Esq. Twining. ss 
Tales and Sketches, By ©. | Development of Difference the 
Fleet. Basis of Unity. By A. W. 
History of Alexander, By J. Williamson. 
Abbott. A Railway Caution. By Major 
Kennedy. 


Original Papers:—Poetry : “New Year’s Thoughts for 
1850 ”—Publie Libraries—Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 
Foreign Correspondence.—Notes of a Tour in Spain : 
Visit to the Monastery of San Juan dela Pena ; Baths of 

Panticosa, 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Presidency of Linnean Society— 
Death of Mr, J. Duncan, the Atrican Traveller — Endow- 
ment of King’s College Hospital—Emigration of the Poor— 
Management of Endowed Grammar Schools—Meeting of 
the Welsh Histeddfod—Restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral—Lamartine’s Eastern Estate—Astrological Prognos- 
ticators—Passage across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Societies.— Geological (Sir C. Lyell ‘ On the Structure and 
Growth of Volcanic Cones’) — Botanical (Election of 
Council), 

Selentific Gossip.—Processes of Making Ice—Velocity of 
Artificial Light—Nitrogen in Iron Blast Furnaces. 

Fine 4rt3.—<Ancient and Modern Architecture. By M. 
Gailhaband—Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Me- 
dieval. Edited by G. Godwin—The New Palace at West- 
minster— Winter Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings. 

Fine Art Gessip.—Annual Exhibition of Society of Arts 
—Presentation of a Sword to Gen. Changarnier—The Sta- 
tue of an Athlete, 

Music and the Drama;—New Publications — Sebas- 
tian Bach Society—Willy’s Chamber Concerts—Drury-lane 
Theatre (‘Road to Ruin’—‘ Lady of Lyons’) — Sadler’s 
Wells (‘ The Gamester ’)—Surrey (Maturin’s ‘ Bertram,’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.— Donations of Sci- 
entific Institutions—Pirates in the Playhouse—Exhibitions 
of Infant Prodigies—Hullah’s Concerts— Wednesday Con- 
certs—Auber’s ‘Gustavus ’—Death of Madame Thénard— 
Music on the Continent. 

Miscellanea.—Forty Day Maize—Italian Antiquities — 
Destruction of Books—The Medical Profession—Improve- 
ments in Kensington Gardens—Electro-Telegraphie Pro- 
gress—Electric Telegraph between France and England— 
The Cradle for Her Majesty—The Tax on Paper—The Mar. 
bles of Paros. 


Order The Athenzeum of any Bookseller, 


Shortly will be published, 
PPEAL TO THE COMMON SENSE OF THE 
COUNTRY regarding the Presenr ConpiTion of the 
InpustTrious CLAssEs, and Exposition of the Exrrects of 


WHAT IS CALLED FREE TRADE 
ON 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


and the CLASSES DEPENDENT UPON IT, as well as on the GENE- 
BAL PROSPERITY of the EMPIRE, 
By Davip Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 
WILLIAM BLacKkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ONDON COMMITTEE FOR REPEAL OF 
THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 
Offices, 16, Salisbury-street, Strand, London, 
COMMITTEE, 
Chairman —PetER Bortuwick, Esq., Morning Post. 
G. F. Smith, Esq , Daily News | J. Matthews, Esq , Gardeners’ 
R. Souter, Esq, Morning Ad- Chronicle 
vertiser John Cassell, Esq., Standard 
J. Francis, Esq., Atheneum of Freedom 
D. Pratt, Esq., Patriot and the} H. Ingram, Esq, Illustrated 


Banner News 
James Ponsford, Esq., Rail- | F. G. Tomlins, Esq., Jerrold’s 
way Times Newe 


J. P. Pittman, Esq., County] J. Smith, Esq., Commercial 

Chronicle Daily List. 

E, Miall, Esq., Nonconformist 
Treasurer—William R. Spicer, Esq., New Bridge-street. 

During the late session of Parliament several Meetings of the 
Committee were held for the purpose of considering the best 
means of effecting the abolition of the Advertisement and Paper 
Duties. After an interview with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the subject, the Committee, upon mature deliberation, 
resolved to confine the present effort exclusively to the abolition 
of the Advertisement Tax, believing that to include the Paper 
Duty would endanger the success of both .measures, while a 
reasonable hope exists that an energetic effort for the repeal of 
the Advertisement Duty alone will, during the coming session 
of Parliament, be attended with sucecess—a result that would 
enable the Commaittee to concentrate its energies for effecting 
the future removal of the remaining impost, 

The injurious effects of the Advertisement Duty upon trade 
and labour seeking a market through newspaper publicity are 
so disproportionate to the amount of revenue derivable from 
the impost—about 150,0001. per annum—that a wise Govern- 
ment would gladly forego so inconsiderable a source of income 
in consideration of the national benefits arising from its abo- 
lition. To enforce this view of the subject on the attention of 
the Government will be an especial object of the Committee. 

The almost unanimous combination of the metropolitan press 
for the abolition of the advertisement duty will, when assisted 
by the powerful aid of its provincial contemporaries, offer an 
agency so efficient for the end sought to be attained, that suc- 
cess can scarcely fail to repay an earnest and well-organised 
effort. 

The Committee have reason to anticipate that a moderate 
subscription from such of the provincial journals as are in 
favour of the movement will, with the amount subscribed by 
the metropolitan press, be sufficient to cover the expenses 
attendant on the prosecution of the proposed object. Such 
subscriptions are therefore solicited by the Committee, to be 
made payable from the editor or proprietor of the subscribing 
journal to the Honorary Secretary, by Post-office order, re- 
ceivable at Charing-cross, London, 

All resolutions and documents of importance emanating 
from the Committee will be forwarded to the editors of news- 
papers favourable to the movement, in order to effect that 
unity of action so necessary in extended operations to ensure 
success. 

*,*" The proprietors of the provincial journals are respectfully 
requested to give publicity to this advertisement, 

By order of the Committee, 
January, 1850. Tuomas M‘EnTEER, Hon. Secretary. 
Subscriptions alrcady received :— 


Daily News ... £10 10 | Douglas Jerrold’s News £2 2 
Morning Post ... ... 10 10] County Chronicle pore tual!) 
W. R. Spicer, Esq. .., 1010} Worcester Chronicle ,,, 1 1 
Athenzum 3 ». 5 5 | Suffolk Chronicle ee ee 
Illustrated News .. 8 8|Gateshead Observer ... 1 1 
Patriot aud British Nonconformist ee ye! 
Banner and .. 2 2/| Bent’s Literary Adver- 
Standard of Freedom 2 2 tiger... me sage es ga! 
Commercial Daily List 2 2) Gardeners’ Chronicle... 5 6 


ETCALFE anv Co.’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—1s. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
yaluable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE, 
BineLEY, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 s, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution,— Beware of the words ‘‘From MeErcaLre’s,” 
adopted by some houses, 


COLE’S SUPERB DWARF RED CELERY. 
M. PORT AYRES begs to inform his friends and 
the public that he can bbe aa the above SEED of his 
own growth, in sealed packets, with “ Directions for Cultiva- 
tion,” at 1ls.each, This Celery may also be had genuine of the 
following Seedsmen, dc. : 


Warner, Cornhill Roy, Aberdeen : 
Hurst and M‘Mullen, Leaden- Ballant ne and Co,, Dalkeith 
hall-street Smith, Worcester 


Flanagan and Son, Mansion-| J. C. Wheeler, Gloucester 
house-street Janson and Finney, Gateshead 
Noble, Fleet-street A. Stewart, Kelso 
Charlwood, Covent-garden Burgess and Kent, Newcastle, 
Hairs, St. Martin’s-lane Staffordshire 
Clarke, Bishopsgate-street Backhouse and Son, York 
Hamilton, Cheapside Perkins, Northampton 
Chartres, King William-street | Barnes, Stowmarket 
Henderson, Pine-apple-place Turner, Slough 
Glendinning, Turnham-green | Epps, Maidstone 
J. and C, Lee, Hammersmith | Fisher, Holmes,& Co.,Sheffield 
Fairbairn, Clapham I, Farrell, Dublin 
Pamplin, Lea-bridge-road 8. Farrell and Co., Belfast 
Low and Co., Clapton Cuningham, Liverpool 
Downie and Laird, Edinburgh | Dickson and Turnbul), Perth . 
Garraway and Mays, Bristol Waterer, Kuap-hill 
EF, and J. Dickson, Chester Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle 
Urquahart and Son, Dundee Gregory, Cirencester 
Pontey, Plymouth Silverlock, Chichester 
Rendle and Co., do, Griffin, Bath 
Veitch aud Son, Exeter Standish and Noble, Bagshot 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., do, | Page and Son, Southampton 
Watkinson, Manchester Cupaon, Newark, Notts 
Darby, Cirencester Cattell, Westerham, Kent. 
*,* Each packet bears W. P. A.’s name in full. Descriptive 


Catalogue of Vegetable Seed, containing all the novelties of 
the season, and List of Flower Seeds, on receipt of a postage 
stamp.— Brooklands Nursery, Blackheath, Kent, January 12, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE a quantity of ACORNS 


—Price and quantity to be sent to J.G, Waire, Seed 
merchant, 181, High Holborn, London, 
LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls. Sold in 
rolls, 32 inches wide, price 1d. per square foot, Also DRY 
HAIR FELT, for preventing the radiation of heat and deaden- 
ing sound; and Sheathing for Ships’ bottoms on which the 
copper lies smooth. Samples, Directions, and Testimonials 
sent by post.—CroceGon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


In one vol, royal 8vo, illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts, 
price 93., in cloth boards, . 
HE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LAW OF STORMS, and of the Variable Winds ; 
with the Practical Application of the Subject to Navigation. By 
Lieut.-Col. Rep, €.B., F.R.S. Joun Weate, 59, High Holborn. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, anp FLOWERS, complete in Six 
Monthly Parts, 
LENNY’S HAND-BOOK v0 tHe FRUIT ann 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing the Cultivation and 
Description of every Fruit and Vegetable grown in this country. 
Part I., price 1s., will be published the 1st of February. Also, 
in one. handsome volume, price, 5s. 6d., GLENNY’S HAND- 
BOOK to the FLO WER-GARDEN, containing the culture and 
description of all the popular Flowers. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-oftice 
order being sent to the Publisher, JaMEs MaTTHEWs, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

HE COLTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 
OPERATIONS, Pais? 

By JosEpH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon« 

shire, &c. &c. ; 

Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 53,000 have 

already been sold. Illustrated with several woodcuts, 
CONTENTS; 


“African Lilies Gilias Plums 
Agapanthus Gooseberries Pojyanthus 
Anemones Grafting Potatoes 
Annuals Green fly Privet 
Apples Heartsease Pruning 
Apricot Herbs Propagate by cut- 
Auriculas Herbaceous Peren- tings 
Beans nials Pyracantha 
Beet Heliotrope Radishes 
Biennials Hollyhocks Ranunculus 
Black Fly Honeysuckle Raspberries 
Books for Cottagers | Horse-radish Rhubarb 
Borage Hyacinths Rockets 
Borecole Hydrangeas Roses 
Box edgings Hyssop Rue 
Broccoli Indian Cress Rustic vases 
Brussels sprouts Tris Sage 
Budding Kidney Beans Salvias 
Bulbs Lavender Savoys 
Cabbage Layering Saxifrage 
Cactus Leeks Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias Leptosiphons Beaus 
CalifornianAnnuals | Lettuce Seeds 
Campanulas Lobelias Sea Daisy or Thrift . 
Carnations London Pride Seakale 
Carrots Lychnis, Double Select Flowers 
Cauliflowers Marigold Select Vegetables. 
Celery Marjoram and Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, mums Spruce Fir 

Chinese Mignonette Spur pruning. 
Chives Mint Stocks 
Clarkias Mustard Strawberries 
Clematis Narcissus Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
Coleworts nothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
Cress Onions Thyme 
Creepers Ponies Tigridia Payonia 
Crocus Parsnip Transplanting 
Crown Imperials Parsley Tree lifting 
Cucumbers Peaches Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm Turnips 

ers in Windows Pears Vegetable Cookery 
Currants Peas Venus’s Looking- 
Dahlias Daisies Pelargoniums Glass 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | Perennials Verbenas 
Exhibitions, pre-| Persian Iris Vines 

paring articles for } Petunias Virginian Stocks 
Ferns, as protection | Phlox Wallflowers 
Fruit Pigs Willows 
Fuchsias Pinks Zinnias 
Gentianella Planting 


Sarvuapayx, Januapy 12, 1850, 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 3—1850.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. [Price 6d. 


INDEX, E PPS’ COLLECTIONS or KITCHEN ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Larch, to fell .ss.ssseseseeeeese 38 € : GARDEN SEEDS, — pitt? a General Meeting of the Subscribers to this Insti- 
Leases ...s..sece +. 43 e} No, 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the tution, held on Wednesday last, 16th inst., at the London 
Linnean Society.. 6) best and newest kinds, being a snfficient supply for a no-| Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, for the purpose of electing TWO 
1 COREE ¢| bleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts | PENSIONERS on the Funds of this Charity, the following was 
Microssopical = 6| Beans, 4 0z, Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1.oz, Brussels | the result of the Ballot : : : 
Nurserymen’s lists . ¢| Sprouts, 40z. Buda Kale, 7 oz. Cabbage, 10 oz. Carrot, 2 oz, Name, Residence, Applic, Age. Votes. 
Peach trees, © | Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 3 lbs, Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz. } Epw. Magswauu .., London fr. ar oe, OOD 5 70S 
Pear moth ¢ | Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melon, 2 quarts} Mary Browne ... Do, Es a5 ... 6th .., 84 . 483 
‘collections o! e| Mustard, 10 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz, Parenip, 2 oz. Savoy, | Joun SKEATES ,.,. Brixton se oe weOtnre, 70 °22°20 
RapeBacennataceiacs a|3 pints Radish, 1 oz, Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 lbs.| Thomas MILLS ... Dulwich ae = «» 5th ... 72 .,,220 
“| Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. Salsafy, and 12 pkts.| Jonn ArrLesy ... Clapham. oe ase SEM 35 OU, laa” GE 
39 a | Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, ce. tr) te nee, £3 3 0] Ropent Duncan... Highgate .. |... ... 4th .. 70.414 
Roots, cost of an acre o 43 6 | No. 2, two-thirds of the above ave Ac rt): «. 2 2 0] James Barrer .... Chelsea ree A cee OO” on. OOD te 
— storing of. « 44 ¢| No. 3, one-third ditto ue ot te zx .. 1 1 0] Epwarp Beacn ... Quedgley, Gloucester ... 3d ... 75 169 
er mecaice acing ane No. 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman Joun Cocks .. Brixton as a. 1. 8d... 63 .,.159 
Rose maggot ............ a pebehen se having a moderate sized garden ig as +» 012 6] Rich. RupLanp ;,. Sutton-at-Hone, Dartford 3d ... 77 | 76 
u 33 Royal Hort. Soc. of I . 39.6 The great satisfaction these collections have given to some | JoHN SHEPHERD .,, Clapham .. eas sen OO one Pk 1 OOD 
se ++ 39 ¢ | Saintfoin .. o 45 ¢ | of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and| Witu1am Brown. Andover | sh. 8 ae Se, Fa 
te teen tan 44e Sera thick ai tu be ®| Wales induces W. J. Errs with confidence to solicit further | Rice Evans ». Stone, Staffordshire ... 2d-.., 71... 22 
Horticultural Society ,......... 39 5 | Tenant and landlord, 43 2 | Patronage. The collections contain this year 15 percent. more|Jonn Huxprn ... Bath =. Sw. Ss Od OB. 
Huxtable’s (Mr.) pamphlet, rev. 41 6 | Thick and thin seeding ., 44 6 | than last, and quite equal in quality. Descriptive Seed Cata-| Corn. Rosinson ... Greenwich we a 2d? 3. 70)... 55 
Pee Cart ae Vitis a Of vssereravers 38 a logues may be had on application. All orders to be accom-| Joun SNow ... Farnborough a, oe 2ds 2, 65.082 
Kotzing’s Algie, re 30 Vines to tee i es a ¢ | panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers, No | THos. FrtzGERALD Fulham tse p wea Sc. Latin. 645.5 76 
Landlord and tenant .. + 43 a | Worcester Agri. Society ...... -. 46 a | charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any | Jonn Hopkins... Nuneaton, Warwickshire 1st. 27° 6827" 
— = railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural a pane) ee #e ed <a es 
Seed Establishment, Hi rh-street, Maidstone, e Meeting then declare ary Browne, of London, an 
MYATT ine some aus pa hy mcee seabiadtineind *.* Cole’s Superb Dwarf Red Celery, 1s. per packet. poe aa ek of agente, as Having the. xreatest number 
of Votes, duly ejected Pensioners of this Charity. 
e this variety as the best in cultivation. The most satis- AMERICAN PLANTS. ees Epw. R. Corer, Secretary, 
ate proof Of Bis assertion is the fact that the Market GEORGE BAKER begs to inform the gentry and| January 19. 97, Farringdon-street, 
ardeners round London and Manchester have planted the public he has published a NEW CATALOGUE of his ea Na op i 
Linnzus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety. | AMERICAN AND CONIFEROGS PLANTS, &c., and may be ASS anD BROWNS SEED AND PLANT, TIRES 
it is extraordinarily productive, and abdut_a fortnight earlier | had on application.—Windlesham Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. stamped .to go free by post, | Copies forwarded to any 


Victoria ; is, it i i address. — The above comprises their General Descriptive 
for ee ees wis, it is held in general esteem DABLIAS. priced Spring Catalogue, in which will be found a rich assort. 
pr fz ali Culinary purposes. One-year planted ° . ‘ icl an b d 

Toots, 1s, Gd. ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d. ; Victoria, (CHARLES TURNER has much pleasure in offering | ment of the newest and best articles that can be procured, ; 
$d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-ofice orders are re. the following beautiful new DAHLIAS, plants of which Pant 1 contains Lists of new and choice FLOWER AND 
ested to be made payable to JusEPH Myart, Manor Farm, | will be ready in May next, VEGETABLE SEEDS. , The Flower Seeds are in five divisions, 
ptford.—Jan, 19, QUEEN OF THE ISLES (Skynner).—White, distinctly | Hardy, Halt-hardy, and Tender Annuals ; and Hardy and 
: - tipped with deep crimson, very striking and beautiful ; the petals | Greenhouse Perennials ; descriptive of colours, heights, prices, 
WM MCHELL’s ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB bey atin and well arranged. It was egnibtted at Wavelet gta Rai nee ns aera pee! Feat eae Tee 
q 7 : = an orwich, 12 blooms on each occasion, and received the ¥ 0 9 W. 4 | AE Cares: 
Ordinary earliness: delice Gara jotber kinds for its extra. highest award and commendation. Warranted the finest Dahlia | 7 ne V egetab lod iat ieee Roca asia pack me 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower with large stalks. syeheuered by C. Tuswer. 8 to feet—109, 67, ioesnation Sipe saben Sia de apacl 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety. For MRS, SELDON (Turner).—Bright pure yellow, good petal, Pant rt ROOTS FRUITS, AND BULBS, consisting chiefly 
making wines, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is | flower very circular and full size, extra fine, It was awarded Ber Auaniechonatcon: theiz Autumn Catalogue of.such as are 
an inestimable production, Strong one-year planted roots 1s. 6d. | 2 first-class Certificate at Birmingham for six blooms ; the only required for spring planting 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnzus, ls, 6d. ; and Victoria, 9¢. The | place exhibited at, the stock being short, 5 feet—Ll0s. Gd, Par} 3. A Riot Bie priced List of Geraniums, 
usual allowance to the trade. Post-oftice orders made payable THAMES BANK HERO (Robinson).— Deep crimson, full SS a P a Terb .. Chrysanth 5 
Bees Mrcnsn, Hipfeld Highway, Middlesex, will meet | size and constant, good form, 4 feét—l0s. 6d. Eareaas Dahiias, renege es CuGs; ype aG- 
with prompt attention, -B. The above is from four to five SERAPH (Fellows.)—Bright noyel orange, compact, fine | ums, Cinerarias, chimenes, owinias, Azalea in- 
Weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria, form, a very cihethat Aimer ton exhibition, Meséived tent ciate dica, Stove and. Greenhouse Plants, and a variety of 


TYCUBLE ITALIAN TUBEROSE ROOTS.—The Certificate at Norwich. 3fect—l0s, bd, ' Bedding anid other Mise. Uuneous Plants. ‘ 
D Bulbs of this most beautifal and fragrant Flower have | .,DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE (Fellows).—Silvery lilac, very con. | Panr 4. NEW PLANTS oF 1850, to be sent-out in the 


: just received from Italy, at A, COBBETT’S Old-esta. | 529% aud good habit, 3 feet—7s, 6d. ts Spring, consisting of Petanias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Dahlias, &c. 
blished Italian Warehouse, 18, Pall-mall, and are warranted |, QUEEN OF LILACS (Turner).—Pale, lilac, full sizé™ fine ; 3 pepe ve is Wo eae ped Suffolk 
double, and of which large and choice roots are selected at 4s, | form, and noble show flower, 4 feet=-7s, Gd. Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Su bury, Su ‘Olk. 


per dozen. Also, expected, about the end of January, a choice | UNIQUE (Turner).—Fancy, dull red with white tip, a fine ae Te : i 5 
collection of Orange, ‘Lemon, Citron, and Shaddock Trees, forin. % to 5 feat te 6d. J ss F Aare ae, ee ie en ; of Zz Fein. ea 

together with Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian Jessamine MRS. LABOUCHERE (T )—F 1 hite ti ‘warded i he receipt of : t fi pak 
. = : ’ D 2 2 
plants, any of which may be beapoke.—N.B. Orders b post ] Al (Turter).—Fancy, scarlet, white tip, | forwarded gratis ont € receipt of two penny stamps for postage 
tuall are Y &@ Sweet variety; being very bright, constant, and not more | In formiug our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care 
to eaeeeees toy than 18 inches high, 7s. 6d. to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such a8 
. . . include ai ec 0 LOSt I 9 oA ai 

CLERODENDRON BETHUNEANUM PURITY (Turner).—The finest white raised, when caught | We can confidently recommend, 
° ._— ght at ag . = . 

UGH LOW anp Co. have much pleasure in offer- | very beautiful, but being uncertain will not be charged for, Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full 


ing the above-named most beautiful plant, in- | Purchasers of the others may have plants gratis, supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, aud 
troduced by them from Borneo, and is eared nan desuritea ty A Descriptive Catalogue pecie or cans comprising all the | the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No, 1, 
Sir Wm, J. Hooker in the December Number of the Botanical | NOvelties.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 21. 10s. ; No, 2, 11. 10s. ; No. 3, 10. ; and No. 4, 12s. 6d. 3 
Magazine. Strong established plants, 63s. each. A Catalogue : Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have included all the most choice 
of their general collection, stamped, and free by post: also a ENE LANGELIER, Clarendon Nursery, St. Helier, | and showy kinds, particularly those we know to succeed well 
list of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, containing the best and Jersey, begs to offer the following new PEARS, which | in the north, and a fuil list of all the best kinds of German 
most approved varieties, may be had on application, will be found faithfully to answer the description given of each, | Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices, 
Clapton Nursery, London, Jan. 12, they having been tried and proved these last five years : A aes a ee ee of the best hardy and oan 
NEW DARK FUCHSIA, « BEURRE ST. HRLIER.— Ripens February and March;| ping *™OY Kinds for ditto ditto ditto “1 80. 
TUR ! » “SIR JOHN FALSTAFF,” large, brown, melting, first quality; trees vigorous, Willdo; Ditty of 25 ditto «ditto ditto . 5 0 
C NER intends sending out this approved noble | well as a pyramid or on a wall; all the trees are not less than re 


= x a Bae ; We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
» variety in spring. For price, &c., see Catalogue, which | two years old; fine strong, on Quince stocks, 10s. 6d. the rete as they will be enabled to pares to advantage. 


will be ready in January.—Royal Nursery, Slough. BEURRE DELAVAL.—Ripens November and December ;; All orders delivered free of carriage at any of the railway 


For SALE, Two Millions of SEEDLING THORNS, | 22°,"2%Y colour, size of a large Crassane, melting, excellent ; | stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
iy Ss mae ee, ; ; it it well = = e i i 
at 10d. and 2s, 6a, per 1000, or the lot for 1601, 2 | pyramid or north-west wall will suit it well. Most of the trees | and by steam-buat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 


oes Samples | are in a bearing state ; stock limited, 10s. 6d. and Aberdeen. - Railway and water communication to all parts 
Sent on application to W. H, CunisTorHer, Tadcaster, GABOURELLE’S SEEDLING.— Round kitchen fruit, the | Of the kingdom. 
CHEAP! CHEAP!! CHEAP!) greatest bearer of Pear trees, Ripens December and January ; SAMUEL Finney and Co., Gateshead, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Na Aas oe ee ll adapted fi shards, fi ic r inci = as 
Cee He DALY snp SON beg to refer their friends | "OH, S49P%d for orchards, x which the wees are principally PLANTING SEASON. 
A map, Heong gtd kere aes OM oak OF gheap horn R. L. regrets that the following should have been omitted m LFRED BALSTON begs to inform planters he has 
Quick, ubs, cheap Forest es inti e hi ariptive C : WE fill a ldyce provorti is rsery Stock ispos 
and cheap Early Seed Potatoes at BS, per Gasket ethic Maan. the printing of his Descriptive Catalogue, but they will be still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 


i 3 VGigees found excellent and melting, viz,, LANGELIER’S BEURRE | of, which, in consequence of haying relinquished the trade, he 

Bd amd 10th of Noses hen cronide of the Ads of October, and | and BEURRE LEON DE CLERC. Those who may have re-| Offers at very reduced prices. The Stock comprises every 
Farming Seeds sent free <; fer atalogue of Garden and | ceived them, may be assured they are-of first-rate quality ; so | variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
of their own growing, which wills * Sere # good many | is GROSSE CALEBASH. Having a large stock of superior | and all the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expence 
They will also feel much obliced faerie their Advertisement, grown trees, on Quince stocks, all grown and proved by R, L., | having been spared in the collection, and from tte light nature 
their last year’s account ae thee hate a e1r ees Paying | he bas been induced to reduce his price as follows, if the | of the soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mass 
expense.—Coleraine, Ireland Jan 7 © wish to put them to | selection is left to biin ; none but the best melting sorts will be| of fibrous root, which causes them to grow mcst luxuriantly 

2 2 aA sent, and he will be responsible for their accuracy. Baking or | after being trausplanted. 
DWARF PEAS pigien es is desirable, as a melting sort, being so useful Cae Beis TG ee ae the sone W ine eae Baurel, 
1 = or a family. inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 2 to 4 feet, 40s.; 4 to 

oe e's oor oa MAMMOTH KNIGHT’S } 24 trees of best melting, strong and healthy, one of each .., 36s, | feet, 80s. per 1000, Portugal Laurels, 1 to 2 feet, 10s. per 100. 
existence; grows 2 fe os bertectly distinct from any other in | 24 do., one of each, from 3 to 4 years old, both Quince and Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. 3 dto4 feet, 60s, ; t to 
Bacon Kuiches uaa 40 me weeks earlier than the old dwarf} ownstock ..,. 4a ee a oe a «. 48s, | 5 feet, 100s. per 100. Ghent Azaleas jot all the finest kinds, 
eee aunt, € Peas and pods are twice the size. | 24 do., bearing trees ae -., 608, | Specimen plants, 2s, 6d. each; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 


ane . 


, : F 50 do., large, not Jess than 4 or 5 years old = ae ... 70s, | Rhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiensis, Ge, 
Fr sot ae LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early | 50 do., larger, well grown and fine vs ce a 90s, | 100s, per 100. Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 123. per 
ames, Pods as large as Scymetar’s, and 20 to 24 per stem, | 50 do., very large 


ay, AG at ize Aa -..1255, | dozen, A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and trans. 
The trade supplied with any quantity at per 100 or per 1000. | planted ; also common Qak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 
gh, pods larger than R. L. will supply from 200 sorts and upwards, only one of | Hornbeam, Privet, &c. 

er superior to that | each, first quality, at 107. per 100; many will be in a bearing Ordere must be accompanied by remittances. Orders amount- 


anaper quart, 

ee. EOLIPSE.—Grows 1 foot hi 
periai, greater bearer, and alt 

variety. 1s. per quart, : baa: 


state. ing to 51 delivered free.—Poole Nursery, Dorset. 
Pare sbove are mace of the best Dwarf Peas ever introduced, Application to be made to Messrs. PIPER, 23, Paternoster- 2 
Wholesale and ier NM had of Duncan Hatks, Seedsman, é&c., | row, London, for the Descriptive Catalogue, Fine Camellia POLMAISE HEATING. 
tain, etail, 109, St, Martin s-lane, Charing-cross, | stocks for grafting or planting in shrubberies, where they do LEWIS’S IMPROVED POLMAISE STOVES 


‘ Hw, well, from 40s, to 50s, per 100; also a superb collection, all ® are delivered to the Railways in London, with Plans for 
connected wiser cemmished on application, andevery article | strong and healthy, of which 'a Catalogue will be published | fixing. For a Greenhouse : 20 feet by 12, 61, 103, ; 30 feet by 14, 
Garden Tools, Nets Weta, ate hor terms to defy competition, feparately, as well as Vines, of which R. L. possesses an ex. | 81. 10s. ; 60 feet by 18, 102. 10s. Stoves for Churches, Schools, 
Saved from selécted es - » Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes tensive and select collection, also proved by him, A remittance | and Halls, according to size. 

: Ocks at moderate prices, | OF reference from unknown correspondents, Hothouse Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex, 
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LLLIAM MASTERS, Exotic Nursery, Canter- 
NURSERY PLANTS in the country, and by long experience 
being expert in determining the characteristics of various sites 
of ground, so as-to plan and plant them most desirably, offers 
his assistance to gentlemen requiring the aid of a Landscape 
Gardener, or wanting Nursery Plants at the most economical 
prices. Planning and Planting by contract, if required. OCom- 
munications to the above address will receive immediate atten- 


tion. 

GARDEN SEEDS of a superior quality may be had in Col- 
lections of 1U., 2l. or 81. worth, containing a supply for the 
whole year, upon application to the Subscriber. Also, a large 
Collection of the best FLOWER SEEDS, in assortments of 
25 kinds for 6s.; 50 for 10s.; 100 for 183s, Larger quantities in 
proportion, Orders amounting to 2l. and upwards delivered 
to any station on the South Eastern Railway. 

WituiAM Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 


Garden Almanack : 
Shacklewell Dahlia and Seedling Show, and at Birmingham, 
where it was awarded First Class Certificates, It is unques- 
tionably the best formed of all we have seen in cultivation ; 
the petals nearly touch each other at the outer edge, and the 
outline, though not perfect, is nearer to it than any we have 
seen; it is one of the colours that come near to blue.” Itis a 
beautiful pot plant, and equally desirable for bedding, being of 
close habit, free flowering, and fine foliage. Plants in spring, 5s, 
Royal Nursery, Slough. 


| a arre anp BROWN’S GENERAL SPRING 
CATALOGUE, for 1850, of SEEDS AND PLANTS, will 
be supplied free by post on application. 

In their Catatoyue will be found a rich assortment of 
the newest and best articles which can be procured, and 
contains the usual descriplive and useful information, 
both of seeds and plants, provided in their previous 
annual Spring Catalogues. 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, for large and small gardens, at per 
collection, 1l., 2U., and 3). If any sorts are not required, en- 
Jarged quantities of others will be sent, 

A Collection may be had of good sorts for a small garden, 
for 10s. 6d. 


SELECT AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Free by post, with full instructions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, 8. d. 

100 varieties best and newest Annuals es ole oe 15 
50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for oe oe 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suite 

for filling beds on lawns, 7s, 6d., or 12 do.for «+ 5 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s, 6d.,12for .. 5 
20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 7 
20 vars. choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s. 6d., 12 5 
30 varieties imported German Stocks ox oe oe 
20 ditto ditto, 3s. 6d., 12 for .. oe 2 
SUPERB NEW RANUNCULUSES, 

Free by post, with printed instructions for planting and culture. 
50 choice new varieties, named .. oe 45 os 40s. 0d 
25 ditto ditto oe ee oe 2 22 6 
50 fine older varieties, named Ba PA we ow bd O 

100 finest mixed, 10s. ; 100 fine (free by post, 6s.) o- 5 0 


GLADIOLUS, EARLY VARIETIES, 
To flower in the open air from June to August, and should be 
planted without delay. 
12.splendid named, 10s. 6d., or post free, 11s. 6d. 
12 vars. beautiful hybrids, 6s., or post free, 7s, 
Beautiful mixed hybrids, 3s. 6d. per doz., or post free, 43. 3d. 


GLADIOLUS, LATE VARIETIES, 
To flower in the open ground from August to November. 
Gandavensis, large roots, 9d. each, or 7s. 6d. per dozen; 
Brenculeyensis, each, 5s. ; autumnalis, 1s. 6d. ; formosissimus, 
1s. 6d, ; psittacinus sanguineus, 9d., or 7s. 6d. per dozen ; ra- 
mosus, 9d. ; rosa mundi, 1s. ; Splendens, extra superb, 3s. 6d. ; 
Queen Victoria, 2s. 6d. ; Prince of Wales, superb, 2s. 6d. ; Vi- 
tellinus, 2s. 6d. ; speciosus, 2s. 6d, The above are all superior 
varieties, including very superior splendid new. The 12 for 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GERANIUMS, 12 new vars, of last season, strong 


aBSoonoeo oof 


a5 12 first-rate older kinds .. oe -- 15 0 
* 20 ditto ditto oe o- e+ 25 
o fine older vars., per doz, .. -» 6s, to 9 


aS 12 choice fancy varieties .. oe e- 15 
CARNATIONS, 12:pair choice show varieties .. 
PICOTEES, 12 pair choice show varieties oe 
PINKS, 12 pair choice varieties .. re 
ROSES, STANDARDS, 12 splendid varieties .. 
DWARES, 12 fine, 9s. ; 12. superior ditto pees 2 

aa 12 choice Autumnal vars. .- 

ay CLIMBING, 12 fine varieties or Ae Pin 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 100 showy varieties 30 
», 90 ditto ae oe 18 
100 ditto, including new 
and superior sorts 50 

3 ~ 5» 50 ditto ditto 32 
PIARDY ROCK PLANTS, 25 fine varieties ae Pa) 
HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, 20 ditto ne ae 12 
HOLLY HOCKS, 20 proved fine double.vars, .. o- 12 
ANTIRRHINUMS, 12 fine vars., 6s. ; 12 superior do. .. 10 
PHLOX, 12 fine vars., 6s. ; 12 superior do. we ow 9 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 50 select and showy vars. .. 50 

a 25 do., 28s. ; 12 do., 15s, ; 12 extra choice 25 
RHUBARB, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, each us be 

as Myatt’s Linnzus, each es sisi oe 1 

a + Victoria, per doz., 9s.; each o L 

= Rutford’s Giant and Youell’s Tobolsk, p. doz. 5 
4GOOSEBERRIES, 20 finest prize named vars,, 15s, ; 12.do. 9 

4 


” 


” ” 
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i fine varieties, named, per doz. os 
CURRANTS, finest sorts, per doz. .. oe -. 3s. to4 
ASPARAGUS, fine Giant, per 100 .. ac ain 


CATALOGUES OF ROOTS free by post, on application, 
comprising our superb new Ranunculuses, Gladioluses, d&c. 

tS The Branch Railway being now open to Sudbury, and the 
Eastern Union continued through to Norwich, we shall now deliver 
goods carriage free to London, Norwich, or any station on the line. 
With goods amounting to not less than 40s., plants or seeds pre- 
sented gratis, 

Post-office orders payable to either Bass and Brown or 
SrverHen BRowN. Remittances requested from unknown cor- 
respondents, 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

rp BE DISPOSED OF, on reasonable terms, the 

Lease, Stock, &c,, of a FLORIST AND SEED BUSI- 
NESS, situate 5 miles from the City, and in one of the best 
neighbourhoods round London, The greater portion of the 
premises are newly erected, and comprise a Dwelling-house, 
commanding Show-house, and Seed-shop, with Stove and five 
Plant-houses, Pits, &c., the whole of which are heated by Hot 
Water, oa the most approved principle. The Glass may be 
either taken at a valuation with the stock or ata rental,—For 
further particulars, apply to Mr, D. A. Ramspy, Auctioneer, 
&c., Brompton Nursery, Brompton, Middlesex, 


bury, having the largest and most diversified stock of A YRES’ 


GARDENERS’ 


Now ready, 
AND MOORE’S CULTURAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE SEED LABELS. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

“One of the most ingenious and useful contrivances of the 
day ; one which every seed vendor in Great Britain, of whatever 
class, should make up his mind to adopt.”—Gardeners’ Journal, 
December 22, 1849. 

‘Particularly useful, and therefore deserving of general pa- 
tronage. * * * Werecommend purchasers to obtain their 
seeds packed in these useful envelopes.”—Cottage Gardeuer, 
December 22, 1849, 

“(A series of seed labels, or seed papers, for all the popular 
biennial and perennial flower seeds—for general use. * * * 
We strongly advise seedsmen to use these instructive seed 
papers, which must come into general use as soon as they 

ecome known, either with vendors or the purchasers of seeds.” 
—Horticultural Magazine, January, 1850. 

«The value of information of this kind to amateurs cannot 
be over-estimated, and we auticipate every seedsman in the 
kingdom will avail himself of their use,”—Durham Advertiser, 

“Ag these Descriptive and Cultural Labels cost very little 
more than the paper, the purchaser can insist upon having them ; 
they will then speedily become general.”—Liverpool Standard. 

Published wholesale by D. M. Argp, 170, Fleet-street, London, 
from whom specimens and lists may be obtained. 


COLE’S SUPERB DWARF RED CELERY. 
M. PORT AYRES begs to inform his friends and 
the public that he can supply the above SEED of his 
own growth, in sealed packets, with *‘ Directions for Cultiva- 
tion,” at ls. each. This Celery may also be had genuine of the 
following Seedsmen, d&ec. : 
Warner, Cornhill 


A, Stewart, Kelso 

Hurst and M‘Mullen, Leaden- | Backhouse and Son, York 
hall-street Perkins, Northampton 

Flanagan and Son, Mansion- | Barnes, Stowmarket 
house-street Turner, Slough 

Noble, Fleet-street Epps, Maidstone 

Charlwood, Covent-garden Fisher, Holmes, & Co.,Sheffield 

Hairs, St. Martin’s-lane F. Farrell, Dublin 

Ciarke, Bishopsgate-street S. Farrell and Co., Belfast 

Hamilton, Cheapside Cuningham, Liverpool 

Chartres, King William-street | Dickson and Turnbull, Perth 

Henderson, Pine-apple-place Waterer, Knap-hill 

Glendinning, Turnham-green | Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle 

J. and C, Lee, Hammersmith | Gregory, Cirencester 

Fairbairn, Clapham Silverlock, Chichester 

Pamplin, Lea-bridge-road Griffin, Bath 

Low and Co., Clapton Standish and Noble, Bagshot 

Downie and Laird, Edinburgh | Page and Son, Southampton 

Garraway and Mays, Bristol Cuparn, Newark, Notts 

F. and J, Dickson, Chester Cattell, Westerham, Kent 

Urquhart and Son, Dundee Sutton and Son, Reading 

Pontey, Plymouth Hooper and Co., Covent-garden 

Rendle and Co,, do. Ewing, Norwich 

Veitch and Son, Exeter . Moore, East Dereham, Norfolk 

Lucombe, Pince, and Co,, do, | Mountjoy, Ealing 

Watkinson, Manchester Widnall and Davis, Cambridge 

Darby, Cirencester Sharp, Wisbeach 

Roy, Aberdeen Pearson, Hampstead-road 

Ballantyne and Co,, Dalkeith | Pope, Gib Heath, Birmingham 

Smith, Worcester Wood, Coppice, nr, Nottingham 

J.C. Wheeler, Gloucester Keynes, Salisbury 

Janson and Finney, Gateshead | Ferguson, Aylesbury 

Burgess and Kent, Newcastle, | Hirst, Dewsbury. 
Staffordshire 


YRES’ SUPERB LATE WHITE CELERY.— 
This is a small and very excellent Celery, remarkable for 
standing very-late in the Spring without running to seed. It 
is of first-rate quality, and is very strongly recommended, The 
supply of Seed this season is limited. 2s. per packet, postfree. 


TP ANESEURY PARK GREEN FLESH MELON. 
This Melon is recommended as being superior in every 
respect to the Beechwood, very hardy, a first-rate bearer, and 
of very superior flavour. 2s. 6d. per packet, post free Should 
apy purchaser be disappointed in this Melon, W. P, A. will re- 
turn the purchase-money, so. confident is he of its superiority. 
—The usual discount to the trade, 


| gue oene SUPERIOR FRAME CUCUMBER. 
Ww. P. A. has been fortunate in securing a few seeds of 
this old but first-rate Cucumber. It can be confidently recom- 
mended as being one of the very best in cultivation, suitable 
alike for Ports and FRAME FORCING, and quite at home upon 
the open ridge, It is very hardy and prolific, very dark, 
slightly ribbed, with black spine; length, 12 to 20 inches, 
Packets, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Now’S SUPERB WINTER WHITE BROC- 
COLI.—A few pounds of this superb Broccoli has been re- 
ceived direct from Mr. Snow, and therefore it canbe warranted 
genuine. The seed will be sent out neat as received from Mr. 
S., so that its vegetative power may be depended upon as being 
at the least 75 per cent. Packets, post free, 2s, 6d, each. 


ppsGeLLannons SEEDS.—The following can 


be recommended as being of first-rate quality : 
BROC 


, Per packet—s. d. 
Paragon Cabbage oie 
Walcheren Cauliflower 2 


Per packet—s, d. 
Elsden’s superb Winter 
White .. o. o 2 0 


0 
6 
This variety is not so Berkshire Green Cos 
handsome as Mr.Snow’s, Lettuce ait ope nae. 
but is more hardy, as it Ayres’ Giant Curled 
stands the generality of Parsley 56 Hem Wie 
winters uninjured. Dwarf Drumhead Savoy, 
Blsden’s April White true... AP eo ts A 
Mammoth =.,. «. 1 0| True Ridge Cucumber.. 1 6 
A large and excellent Per quart, 
late kind. Hair’s Dwarf Green 
Hammond’s true White Mammoth Knight’s 
Cape .- . 2 6 Marrow Pea .. a 


A genuine stock of” 
this first-rate autumn 
Broccoh. 

Walcheren, true Dwarf 2 
Miller’s Dwarf .. See: | 
Very late, and bein 
small, may be planted 
atl foot apart. Hecom- 

mended for amateurs, 
Wilcove, true -.. AG 
Green Cape, true oe 

From a first-rate stock. 
New Hearting Borecole 
Buda Kale, true Ag 
Brussels Sprouts, true 

Dwarf .. oe oe 


#,% W. P. A. begs to direct attention to his priced Catalogue 
of Vegetable Seeds, from which purchasers may make their 
own selection, cheaper than at the cheapest of the cheap advertising 
houses. All Seeds from this establishment will be sent out with 
printed labels, bearing full cultural directions, A select col- 
lection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Heaths, Azaleas, Pe- 
largoniuma, and Florists’ flowers generally, at moderate prices. 
A remittance indispensable from unknown correspondents, 
Post-office orders.on Greenwich payable to 

WILLIAM.PORT AYRES, Brooklands Nursery, 
and No, 4, Tranquil Place, Blackheath, Kent. 


The finest Pea known. 
Isherwood’s Railway ..- 1 
The earliest Pea known. 
Bishop’s New Long- 
podded Dwarf oe 
A first-rate kind, 
Burbidge’s Eclipse .«- 1 6 
Very dwarf. 
Auvergne, true .. Aries beet 
0 | Fairbeard’s Surprise, 
6 and Champion of Eng- 
land Peas, each os 
0 
0 


oom 


Ke 
~) 


British Queen, Thurs- 
ton’s Reliance, and 
Knight’s Pea .. oe 2 0 


ee ee 


CHRONICLE. 


[Jan. 19, 
OLE’S SUPERB SOLID RED CELERY.—This 


fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not o: r 
the great size to which it attains, but for its aoe tee: feed 
ness and exquisite nut-like flavour, that it needs no further re- 
commendation, Seed may be had genuine from the grower, 
Wi 1AM Coxe, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, 1s, 6d. each, 
or the amount in postage stamps; also of Messrs. J. andJ, 
Frazer, Leyton, Essex; Mr, Bunyarp, Maidstone, Kent; 
Mr. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Mr. Denver, 82, Grace- 
church-street, London; Mr, TiLey, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath; 
Mr. Francis, Hertford; Mr. Mitner, Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
Messrs. J, and J, Farmpainn, Clapham, near London; Messrs, 
GARAWAY, Mayes, and Co., Bristol; and of Mr. Smira, Wes. 
ternam, Kent; Mr, Pontey, Nurseryman, P)ymeuth ; and Mr, 
Iveny, Nurseryman, Peckham, Surrey. 

*.* A liberal allowance to the trade. 

_W. Coxe further states, in justice to himself and agents, that 
his entire stock of seed saved in 1849 is in his possession and 
that of his agents, from whom it may be had new and genuine, 
bearing his name and address printed on the envelope. 


©“ BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, 
Is the finest flavoured in the World, 

Fy wWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 

whole stock of Seed of that very superior Melon called 
“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, respect- 
fully invites the attention of the public generally, to the supe~ 
riority of this over all other Melons ever yet sent out. It was 
forwarded to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 22d, 
1848, for his judgment, and he was of decided opinion that 
the Brombam Hall Melon was the finest flavoured fruit he had 
ever tasted. It was exhibited at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
July 11, 1849, where it was awarded by the judges the Silver 
Knightian Medal for the best flavoured green flesh Melon. It 
was again sent to Dr. Linpuey, August 11th, 1849: ‘* We have 
received your Bromham Hall Melon, it was much over ripe, 
nevertheless it was by far the best flavoured Melon we ever 
tasted.” It was again exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s 
Rooms, Regent-street, September 4th, 1849, and was again 
pronounced by the judges to be the best flavoured Melon they 
ever tasted, and was awarded the Banksian Medal. The fruit 
is very handsome—it is round shaped, hollow crown, beauti- 
fully netted, thin skin, flesh very firm and solid, melting 
flavour, very free setter, and abundant bearer. Weight, from 
3lbs, to 431bs. It has been found to do well during the 
summer, without bottom heat. It may be as easily grown by 
an amateur in a frame as the common Vegetable Marrow. 
There is a great advantage in it for the fruiterer, as it will re- 
tain its fine flavour for a considerable time after being cut. 
Sold in packets of 6 seeds, 2s. Gd.; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. 
Also the following fine varieties can be highly recommended 


all true: 8. d. 
Queen Melon oe os oe «» 1 6 per packet. 
Bowood Green Flesh os os Pr NT pS 
Beechwood do, .- ° oe ook ra 


Windsor prize do., 1s.; Emperor eo 1 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid .. aol 
Duncan Green Flesh do. improved .. 1 
Hampton-court Green Flesh .- eel 
Egyptian do. do. improved 1 
First prize Cucumber, Victory of Bath 2 A 

Gordon’s White Spine .- oe os ” 

These two Cucumbers are unequalled for their superiority 
for exhibition, having been thoroughly proved to the satis- 
faction of hundreds of growers. They will be found to grow 
as well out of doors on a ridge, or against a wall, during the 
summer months, as a common ridge Cucumber ; also equally 
as productive. Length, from 20 to 26 inches, 

N.B. It is with regret we state that numerous parties have 
been disappointed by purchasing an inferior variety under the 
name of Victory of Bath, 3H. T. begs to say it has proved not 
to be the true variety sent out by him. 

Lord Keynon’s Favourite (winter Cucumber), a very scarce 
variety. Itis the best for winter cultivation ever yet grown; 
itis very hardy, and free setter, aud meyer shanks off; fruit 
very handsome. Length, about 14 inches. 2s. 6d. per packet, 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s. ; if preferred, also 
a packet of the Bromham Hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s.—Sold by Epwaznp TiLey, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A re- 
mittance must accompany the order, either in cash or 1d, 
postage stamps. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, : 


AMES PHILLIPS an» Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. SHEET SQUARES. 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of “4 feet, 3. d 
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21 3h 4, 5 nder ... w. Oby4...12 6 
4) es » 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 
26 55 BR yy THs T by 5 35 by 6...18 6 


92-1) aie Se? See, 8 by 6 3 10 by8...20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 23d, per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : ama by 53 naan 
6-by 4 and 6} by 44 ... 10s. 6d. | 7 by 5 an yy 53 .. 128, 0d, 
8 by 6 » St by 6s ...13 6 |9by7 ,,10 byS ... 15 0 
SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 
MITCHELL’S MINERAL ANTISEPTIC BLACK PAINT. 
(Sole Agent for same.) 
PATENT GLASS PENS. 
ALABASTER VASES, WAX FLOWERS, &c. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS FOR WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, 
AND ELOORS. 


j-inch thick ... -per foot 1s. 0d. finch ..secerere « per foot ?s.6d. 
g-inch .... ye Wee es aepeerererrr ee reer 4 0 
g-inch ....+. 1 6 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
4-inch thick ...... each 0s. 11d. beers each 7s. 7d. 
ZHAUMCD easier see sersersenee bows BAMCH cecsecseeecsssnase cree 2 0 
SHEET GLASS TILES AND SLATES. 


16-02, 26-02, 32-02. 

Tiles made of Sheet Glass... 8d. 10d, 1s. 

Slates, 20 inches by 10 ......... 10d. 1s. , ls.4d. 1s. 8d, 
Slates are kept in stock of the usual sizes, and made to any 

dimension and substance. 

GLASS MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s.each; METAI HAND. 
FRAMES, Propagating and Bee Glasses, from 2d. each ; Grape 
Glasses ; Cucumber Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Giasses, 10d, 
each; Wasp Traps, 3s. 6d. per dozen ; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth 
Glasses and Dishes, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass of 
every description, Lamp Shades. LACTOMETERS for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. Gd. ; 6'tubes, 10s, Self-Regis- 
tering Thermometers for Greenhouses. ae: 

Estimates and List.of Prices forwarded on application to their 
Warehouse, 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, Londos, P 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. I 

See Article in THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 

« Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and that it willin time he, 4 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Garden| ng 
purposes.” . »-» “(As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . + itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. 

te A «The best sample of it which we have yet seen WAS 
Manufactured by Messrs. HantLexs, AND SOLD BY MESSRS, — 
| JAMES PHILLIPS & ©O., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET.” — 
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fi CRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF| larva of any of the numerous small species of moths 
Ree ae obtained cRamis, on receipt of two} which burrow into the Rose-bud and eat out its 
penny stamps, to pay the postage. heart). In a subsequent page (299) a woodcut is 
t Qeyporsar sae 2 ee do: 28 isto says, | Siven of a Rose-snag cut open, showing a number of 
Dr."Linviey, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, . 22, , F : oni id to have been the birth- 
: tng ; bi tes | cells, each of which is said to 
“This contains lists of good vegetables, wéth useful notes waa ‘ Gkilieietdnblnra thy olde: 


ended tothe names of many of the sorts. eh ae eh Struc i 

ae well-arranged of a 1a will be found of service Since the publication of these ‘Several notices our | 
zo all purchasers of Seeds,?* attention has been directed to this subject, and the 
The Editor of ‘f The Midland Florist,” for January, 1850, says, | result of our examinations renders it necessary for us 
“We have just received the General Catalogue of Gar-|to advise the gardener not to cut off the dead ends of | 
den, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, sold by William E. | these snags ; since, although in a very few instances, 
Rendlejand Co., Plymouth, which, from its excellence, well we have met with the little black:headed maggot | 
merits something more than a passing notice, and happy | in question, yet in the majority of cases we have 
shall we be from time to time (with Messrs. Rendle’s per- found that the burrows are inhabited, and, in fact, 
formed by a different insect, whose economy is in 


mission) to extract some of its valuable information for 
ihe benefit of our readers. . . . The Flower Seed List the highest degree singular, and which deserves the 
protection of the gardener, from the benefit which 


as peculiarly comprehensive, and gives to each saver its 
seventific name, hardihood, time of duration, colour, it confers upon him, by destroying great numbers of 
his enemies, the plant-lice. But this is not the 


height, and time of flowering. Our readers will thus see 

that, from its immense utility, we can scarcely say too much put 

wm! tts recommendation ; and we are sure that the name of | whole of the result of our examinations, for we have 
thereby picked up some facts in regard to the 
natural history of four or five other species of insects 


the eminent firm will be a sufficient guarantee that every 

article they send out will not only be true to name, but 
also of the best possible quality.” inhabiting the same situation, the economy of which 
Apply to Witt1am E. Renpix and Co, has hitherto remained unknown, or has baffled the 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. | rocearches of entomologists ; so that we may safely 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. affirm that these Rose-snags offer a mine of interest- 
ing observation to any person disposed to regard 
such investigations in their proper light. 


UTTON’S NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
HOME GROWN SEEDS, being a careful selection of only 
the very best kinds of KITCHEN GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and FLOWER SEEDS, with prices affixed to each article, will, 
it is presumed, be found the most useful and convenient of any 
yet presented to the public, 
FR All purchasers of Seeds would do well to peruse this 
Catalogue, as the low prices therein quoted will enable 
them to effect a great saving in their expenditure. It will 
Ge sent gratis on the receipt of a penny stamp, for postage. 
E‘MESSRS. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS are now in course of delivery at 
the undermentioned prices. No. 1, 2U. 2s.; No. 2, 11, 1s.; and 
No. 3, 12s, 6d.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 
DARTFORD NURSERY, DARTFORD, KENT. 
J D. PARKS offers to the public some fine Standard 
¢ Full-trained PEACHES, 2 years moved, and finely rooted, 
‘ood melting sorts, at very low prices, Also large Limes, Pop- 
8, Planes, Horse Chestnuts, Thorns (various), Acer macro- 
ort, Spruce, Larch, Silver and Scotch Firs, some of them 20 
eet high, at very reduced prices, to clear the ground. Also, 
Hornbeam, some tall, and some bushy ; Weeping Ash, &c. 
A highly improved SEEDLING SGARLET GERANIUM, 
raised from the old Globe, or Compactum, that being a pale 
Searlet, and the seedling very bright. Price 5s,, for strong 


parent fly has the instinct to apportion to their 
entire wants; but what is sufficiently curious, 
although they are full grown at this early period (when 
the heat of the weather is sufficient to cause them 
quickly to undergo their transformations), yet they 
remain unchanged as larva, all through the winter, 
in the shape of small yellow footless grubs, enclosed 
in a shining silken kind of case, becoming pupz in 
the spring, and assuming the perfect winged state 
about the end of May. We have reared the same 
insect in burrows formed in the pith of Elder sticks 
stuck in our garden ; and Mr. F. Smrru states that 
it also burrows into bramble sticks, depositing small 
green caterpillars in its cells. 

This wasp, which belongs to the Hymenopterous 
family of Crabronids, is named, from its uniform 
black colour, Cemonus unicolor. It varies from 
rather less than a quarter to more than a third 
of an inch in length ; it is slightly covered with fine 
silvery down on the head and thorax, and has the 
abdomen glossy, finely punctured, and affixed to the 
thorax by a curved footstalk scarcely longer than the 
remainder of the first segment. The male differs 
from the female in haying more of the silvery down 
on the face. It is one of our commonest of insects. 


J.0.W. 


Once upon a time the great object of the English 
Gardener was to make what he ealled a coutEction 
of plants, If he had a greenhouse he would have a 
collection of Heaths, or Pelargoniums, or Mesem- 
bryanthemums, or Aloes ; if the master of a stove ib 
was in that case his ambition to get together a col- 
lection of Passion-flowers, or Ferns, or Ixoras, or 
something of the sort. If confined to an acre of 
ground he would have a collection of Apples, or 
Pears, or Gooseberries ; the owner of a few rods of 
land would be content with a collection of Peas, or 
Lettuces, or Potatoes. In any case, a collection was 
the great end to be attained. In forming these collec- 
tions men did not consider whether the plants were 
useful or useless, handsome or ugly, different or 
identical ; all they wanted wasa long list of names ; 
and a proud man was he who could say that he 
reckoned a larger collection of Gooseberries, or 


CEMONUS UNICOLOR magnified, and of the natural size, carrying 
an aphis in its mouth, together with a Rose-snag cut open, show- 
ing a provisioned cell, acell with the full grown larva, and one 
with the insect in its cocoon, 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves 
to the species which, from its curious economy, may 
be aptly termed the Arnis Sexton of the Rose-snags. 
On the 20th of June, 1848, whilst looking over 
some standard Roses, to examine the state of the 
dead ends, which had been cut off obliquely, we 
observed a little glossy black fly, full of activity, 
alight on the top of one of the twigs, and as suddenly 
creep into one of the little circular burrows which 
we had observed formed in the soft pithy part of the 
twig. Our attention was immediately roused, not 
only by the action of the insect itself, but also from 
the fact that it carried some small green object in 
its mouth. It soon flew out of the hole, and after 
patiently watching the stem we saw it again ap- 
proach, but more carefully, in consequence of our 
being so close to its burrow. We had, therefore, an 
opportunity of observing that its load was a green 
aphis, which it at length took into its hole, as it had 
done with the former. 

This observation let us into the whole secret of 
the manufacture of the burrows, the insect by which, 
and the object for which, they were made, Our 
little black fly was one of the small burrowing 
wood wasps, and it made these holes for the pur- 
pose of fitting up a cell for the abode of its progeny, 
still unborn, the food of which when hatched was 
to consist of the store of aphides which it was then 
engaged in burying. Such is the course of pro- 
ceeding of many species of sand and wood wasps, 
whose economy has been often observed and is well 


plants in March. They have been shown to a London nursery- 
man, who has ordered two plants, 

J. D. P. is also the author of a pamphlet on “ The Treatment 
of a Deranged Spine or Back,” price 1s., which can be sent any- 
where by post, with a 2d. stamp. J, D.P. also undertakes 
the cure of deranged spine, 


STRONG THORNS AND FOREST TREES. 
SAAC’ DAVIS, Larkfield N ursery, Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, haying to clear off this year a portion of his 
‘ursery Stock, consisting of 100,000 strong transplanted Thorns, 
a few thousands of Oak, Ash, Elm, Scotch Fir, &c., &c., from 
3 to 5 feet, he would be glad to sell them very cheap.—Jan. 19, 


SEEDLING RANUNCULUS ROOTS. — Selected 
show varieties, containing ‘edged, spotted, striped, mottled, 
and beautiful self colours, of 12 years’ selection, and which have 
gained upwards of 40 first prizes, are now offered in one mix- 
ture, for the first time, at 21s, per 100. 
Samourn Wa.rers, Hilperton, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


SEED POTATOES, 
(SEARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sovts of 
POTATOES to offer again this Season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 
included : 
Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 
*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. Early Manleys 
*EarlyRound Frame .., 83s, Early Cockneys 
Barly Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use : 
American Native Potatoes 5s. ] Kentish Pink Kidney 
York Regents * -.. 58. | Forty Fold .,, ee «bs! SSBb 
Orders will be forwarded on the receip: of a Post-office order, 
and great care will betaken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade.—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 


Per bushel of 56 lbs. 


Apples, or Potatoes, than his neighbour. The addi- 
tion of a “seedling” or two, of his own raising, 
elevated him to the summit of horticultural hap- 
piness. Felix ter et amplius ! 

We have heard of one gentlemen who numbered 
1200 Roses in his list, among which were about 350 
wild Briars, some of which had a little hair on their 
leaves, and some had none, some had double teeth, 
some had single, one sort had oyate hips and another 
oval, and so on. There exists we-helieve to this day 
a collection of Pzonies formed upon the same 
enlightened principle ; and we have no doubt that 
similar collections of Daffodils, Michaelmas Daisies, ox 
Catmints, may be found in some sequestered garden. 

This harmless folly, like many other crotchets, 
destitute of all elements of longevity, could scarcely 
exist, one would think, in this utilitarian age. We 
are therefore witnesSing at the present day collec- 
tions giving way to selections; “hard pruning” 
applied in all directions to those old bushes of barren 
half dead wood ; and a few select plants, thoroughly 
well grown, replacing the empty pots and moribund 
sticks which invariably characterised the collections 
of our worthy forefathers and their ancient sons as 
long as they remained amongus. It is therefore nota 
little curious to find a race of worthy men still un- 
conscious of the change in public feeling, and 
continuing to publish interminable lists of this and 
that, as if the rage for collections was as fresh as ever. 
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an egg, and then a covering is fixed over the whole R 
another cell is then filled, which is of course nearer 
to the top of the twig than the first, and so on 
several cells are thus successively formed and filled, 
It is important to notice that the imprisoned aphides 
are not killed by the parent wasp (in which case 
they would become putrid), but that the young 
larve, when hatched, have a store of Sresh food ; 
they do not, however, keep their victims long 
in suspense, as they are quickly hatched and are 
very voracious; indeed, by the end of July or 
August they have attained their full size and 


Tr our readers will take the trouble to refer back 
to our volume for 1848, p. 254, they will observe an 
article entitled the “ Florist and the Rose-maggot ;” 
Tequesting our particular attention to the history of 
this destructive insect, with reference to the observa- 
tons then recently published in the “ Florist,” and 
extracted thence into our columns of the same year, 
p- 191, announcing the discovery, in little cylindrical 
burrows in tke dead snags of Rose bushes, of the 
Winter-quarte}s of a small, black-headed ‘maggot, 
which was tn asserted to be the young state of 


TE, ; : 
“applied, by the way, to the ‘entirely consumed their stock of food, which the 


Some recent lists of nurserymen and seedsmen 
afford amusing examples of this. One grower of 
Roses offers 607 sorts of that flower ; another, 850 ; 
a Potato-saleman’s catalogue has 160 sorts; a Dahlia- 
grower’s 3 or 400; a Geranium-grower’s, as many ; 
a seedsman invites attention to his 38 sorts of Cab- 
bage and 61 sorts of Peas! 

Can extravagance go further than this? Should 
any one be surprised at the murmurs which are just 
beginning to make themselves heard on the part of 
buyers, or that a host of Rose-lovers should already 
have arrayed itself on the side of our corre- 
spondent “Crito?’” Do the gentlemen who offer 
these wares to the public seriously think there is 
common sense in thus bewildering their customers 2 
that the names under which their “sorts” are sold 
indicate real differences of quality? The idea is 
absurd. Sixty sorts of Peas! Why, there is not a 
dozen really worth growing ; the rest are little more 
than fudge. We should be curious to know how 
many sorts of these Peas are provided from one bag 
of Charltons, bought of one of the great London seed- 
merchants. It would be worth while for an idle 
man to get a complete set of such Peas, to raise 
them, compare them, and report the result for the 
public good. 

In this respect buyers are greatly in want of such 
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a guide as the French possess in their invaluable 
«Bon Jardinier.” There we find the whole number 
of Peas, reputed as distinguishable, to amount to 34, 
and of these many are distinctly shown to be of no 
importance. Perhaps wemay make it our own business 
to put an end to the absurdity belonging to English 
wegetable seed-lists. 

It should always be borne in mind that, to render 
a variety worth permanent cultivation, it should 
possess some peculiar quality in which it distinctly 
excels all other varieties previously known. To 
distinguish it merely because it is “a seedling,” as 
some do, is sheer anility. Those who are every year 
bringing forward what they call novelties are bound 
to show that they have been proved by competent 
judges to be not only different from, but better than 
anything previously known ; and if buyers were 
wise, they would refuse to purchase in the absence 
of satisfactory evidence as to this point. 

What is true of mere varieties, such as those of 
common kitchen garden plants, is equally true of the 
species belonging to classes holding a more aristo- 
cratical position in vegetable society. The possessor of 
a park admires the magnificence of the Conifers which 
he sees in the possession of his country neighbour. 
Let him set about forming a collection of Conifers, 
and what does he get? many magnificent kinds, 
some of very inferior beauty, and many of no interest 
whatever. The latter ruin the appearance of the 
others, and the effect which was looked for is 
marred. Take, for instance, a very good list of 
Conifers now before us; who is there that would 
wish to become possessor of such Pines as those 


groups of pink China Roses, or of Cinnamon Roses, 
with, 1, groups of Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus) ; or 
2, groups of yellow Jasmine. The groups should be 
1 yard apart. The same Roses may alternate with 
common Laurels (Cerasus Lauro-cerasus) ; in this case 
the groups should be from 1 to 2 yards apart, and the 
Roses should be placed in threes, so as to form an equi- 
lateral triangle. ‘The following arrangements also look 
well: 1, Common Lilac, white Lilac, common Lilac, 
white Lilac, &c. 2, Common Lilac, Laburnum, com- 
mon Lilac, Laburnum, &c. 3, Laburnum, common 
Lilac, white Lilac, common Lilac, Laburnum, common 
Lilac, white Lilac, common Lilac, &c. 4, Laburnum, 
common Lilac, Syringa, common Lilac, then repeat. 
5, Persian Lilac, Spircea hypericifolia or ulmifolia, Per- 
sian Lilac, Spirwa, &c. 6, Persian Lilac, Kerria 
japonica, Persian Lilac, Kerria japonica, &c. Although 
the Kerria flowers a little earlier than the Persian Lilac, 
this arrangement answers very well. 7, White Lilac, 
Judas Tree (Cercis siliquastrum), white Lilac, Judas 
Tree, &c. 8, White Lilac, pink Tartarian Honeysuckle, 
white Lilac, pink Tartarian, &c. 9, Italian May 
(Spireea hypericifolia), yellow Jasmine, Italian May, 
yellow Jasmine, &c. 10, Perfumed Cherry (Prunus 
Mahaleb), Judas Tree, Perfumed Cherry, Judas Tree, 
&e. When the Judas Tree is in flower, the perfumed 
Cherry is not; the last arrangement is, however, re- 
commended for the contrast produced by the flowers of 
the first with the foliage of the second. 11, Perfumed 
Cherry, Laburnum, perfumed Cherry, Laburnum, &c. 
12, Perfumed Cherry, Laburnum, perfumed Cherry, 
Judas Tree, then repeat in the same order. 13, 
Gueldres Rose, Bladder Senna, Gueldres Rose, Bladder 
Senna, &c. 14, Gueldres Rose, Judas Tree, Gueldres 
Rose, Judas Tree, &c. 15, Judas Tree, Laburnum, Judas 


Tree, Laburnum, &c. 16, Judas Tree, red Dogwood 
(Cornus sanguinea), Judas Tree, Dogwood, &c. 17, Sy- 
ringa, Bladder Senna or Scorpion Senna, Syringa, 
Sennas, &c. 18, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Spirzea ulmi- 
folia, Honeysuckle, Spirzea, &c.~ Borders of Anemones, 
sown thickly, are usually in flower this month. 


called monophylla, tortuosa, pungens, mitis, inops, 
Banksiana, the tag-rag and bobtail of the race? In 
this, as in all cases, a selection is admirable, a 
collection an absurdity. So with Orchids, now much 
and deservedly the fashion. In that glorious order 
are found species of the most brilliant colours, the 
most exquisite perfume, and the strangest forms— 
each class admirable in its peculiar way. But the 
cultivator who proceeds to fill his house with these 
plants will be much deceived if he imagines such 
qualities to beSuniversal, or even usual, in the race. 
About 2000 species are known to us, with a legion 
of varieties, and certainly there cannot be more than 
one-sixth of that number which will repay the grower 
for his trouble. In the great genera of Epidendrum, 
Catasetum, Dendrobium, Oncidium, Pleurothallis, 
Stelis, Oberonia, and Maxillaria, are to be found 
swarms of species which would be thrown out of a 
bit of rock-work ina flower garden, if they could be 
cultivated there. He then who spends his coin in 
making a collection of Orchids, will be inevitably 
disappointed ; he alone who forms a good selection 
will be rewarded. 

We need not say that these remarks are made 
with reference to horticulture, and not to botanical 
researches. The cultivator has one object in view, 
the botanist another ; and it will often happen that 
the qualities which interest the one in the highest 
degree are precisely those which the other dis- 
regards. But such botanists are not buyers of live 
plants ; their herbaria are theif gardens, and very 
satisfactory ones too. It is therefore clearly the 
imterest of nurserymen and seedsmen to take off 
their botanical spectacles, and to look at what they 
sell with the same eyes as their customers. They 
will cultivate that only which is worth cultivating ; 
they will catalogue those things only which a buyer 
ought to buy; all the rest they will relinquish 
to the student of the “ Curiosities of Horticulture.” 
If they will do that, we shall soon see the lists of 
plants and seeds cut down to reasonable dimensions, 
and they will no longer be, as many of them now 
are, mere mazes, in which one could not find his 
way even with the clue of an ARIADNE. 


CHEVREUL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS 
MAY. 

1, White Candytuft, red Tulip or double Lychnis 
(Lychnis sylvestris), white Candytuft, red Tulip or 
double Lychnis, &c. 2, White Candytuft, red Tulip or 
double Lychnis, yellow Alyssum ; then again white 
Candytuft, and so on. 3, Blue Iris, white Iris, blue 
Iris, white Iris, &e. 4, White Iris, Oriental Poppy 
(Papaver orientale), white Iris, Oriental Poppy, &e. 
5, White Ivis, Oriental Poppy, blue Iris, Oriental 
Poppy, then repeat. 6, Red Valerian, white Valerian, 
red Valerian, white Valerian, &c. 7, White Valerian, 
Oriental Poppy, white Valerian, Oriental Poppy, &c. 
&, Red Valerian, blue Iris, red Valerian, blue Iris, &c. 
9, Red Pony, white Peony, red Peony, white Pzeony, 
&e. 10, Oriental Poppies alternating with Gueldres 
Roses produce a good effect. 11, Gueldres Roses, Flax, 
Gueldres Roses, Flax, &c. 12, Blood-red China Rose 
(Rosa semperflorens), pink China Rose, blood-red ditto, 
pink ditto, &c. 13, Pink China Rose, white ditto, pink 
dito, white ditto, &c. 14, White China Rose, pink 
ditto, white ditto, red ditto, and so on, beginning again. 
15, Red China Rose, pink ditto, white ditto, red ditto, 
pink ditto, white ditto, &c. 16, Pink China Rose, red 
ditto, pink ditto, white ditto, pink ditto, red ditto, pink 
ditto, white ditto, &c. | 


ROSES. 
Specimen Purants, SHRuBS, STANDARDS AND Fancy 
STANDARDS, WITH SEVERAL VARIETIES, 

Specimen Roses may be planted in conspicuous and ap- 
propriate situations, although it is bad taste to sprinkle 
them all overanestablishment. They should be very few 
in number, and very handsome in growth. Of the speci- 
mens best adapted there is a choice of three. They may 
be—1l, bushes or shrubs; 2, standards of particular 
kinds; 3, standards with several varieties budded on 
the same stock. The first may be pruned and trained 
to attain almostany size by beginning with them young ; a 
dwarf or rather a Rose on its own roots should be selected 
with half-a-dozen good branches ; these may be cut 
back to 1 foot in length, if strong, or cut back to a single 
eye if weak, because strong growth to start with is abso- 
lutely necessary. With half-a-dozen strong shoots cut 
back to a foot in length, whether they are obtained at 
once ready to plant or waited for a year, you havea good 
foundation for a fine shrub ; let these be restrained by 
hooked sticks stuck into the ground to hold them 
at equalfdistances round the plant, and spreading out, 
with the ends within 6 inches of the ground. Let these 
make their growth one season with the exception of any 
shoot that may seem in the way, and at the next 
pruning time cut out all weak branches, and remove all 
shoots that come up fresh from the root, because to be 
handsome the bush must grow without being choked by 
suckers. All the shoots should be shortened to various 
lengths from one to four eyes, according as they help to 
form a good shrub or otherwise, and any that are in the 
way may be cut clean out altogether. 

The after treatment of this kind of specimen is as 
simple as that of a Currant or Gooseberry bush, but in 
all pruning of Roses it is necessary that the shoots 
should be cut as close to the eye as possible without 
injuring it, and all shoots removed altogether should be 
cut as close to the stem from which it grew as it is pos- 
sible ; all snags are dangerous, and shoots not cut back 
close to the eye are apt to die back past the eye. The 
shrub once attaining a sufficient size and strength will 
live for years, and continue in perfection in a sort of 
wild growth without any sort of care. The principal 
object to be attained is a plant calculated for the pur- 
pose. After a certain number of years the Rose will 
do without pruning, and yet be a splendid object, for it 
will prune itself, or at least those shoots which really 
require removing will die back, and you will merely 
have to cut away the dead wood. 

The tree Rose for a specimen should be selected 
thus ; first it should be on a strong healthy stock, 
perfectly straight ; secondly, the bud must have been 
placed on a strong shoot, and pretty close to the 
stock; thirdly, it should be of the particular sort 
calculated to form a handsome head ; fourth, it 
should have a healthy, undamaged root. This may 
be planted in the usual way, and with the necessary 
care. The growth of a standard tree, if not attended 
to at first, will never be right, and cannot be made 
handsome. The hints already given about pruning may 
be sufficient ; but the object should be to get the head 
as large across as the height from the ground to the 
underpart, and as thiek from the bottom of the head to 
the top, or two-thirds its diameter ; therefore in the 
pruning of standards we ought to leave the end bud 
under the branch, that the lower branches may always 
incline downwards; and these end shoots being left two 
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the desired size ; but occasionally we are able to leave: 
three or four eyes instead of two, when any portion of 
the tree wants filling out. 

As the standards advance to a large size, and the 
head gets almost uncontrollable, the tree happens to 
require less of our assistance. It assumes an imposin 
appearance, and the increase of the head is muc 
slower. Before the head calls for all the strength of. 
Nature to supply its wants, the shoots. grow long and 
strong, but then the tree has to support a large head, 
and there are a thousand shoots instead of a dozen ;, 
the shoots do not grow more inches than they at first 
did feet, so that, if the tree be left to itself, it very soon 
suits its growth to its situation. We have seen trees 
carefully pruned for 10 or 12 years, and then left to. 
themselves, continue to be splendid specimens for 

ears afterwards. | 

The third kind of specimens are whimsical perhaps, 
but curious and interesting for all that. To get these- 
in good, handsome condition, and healthy, we must begin 
with a remarkably strong Briar, and, instead of cutting. 
off the forked head, we should retain as many branches 
as we can ; say we have three good branches spreading. 
out a foot each way when the Briar is planted. Let it. 
have all the necessary care of a good valuable Rose, as 
to the pfuning of the root, the application of the dung, 
and the planting and stake; all of which we should 
have done on the spot where it is to remain. Rub 
all the shoots from the stock except those on the forked. 
branches, and allow about three branches to remain. 
and grow on each of these three forked branches. In 
selecting the three to be retained, have an eye to the 
object, which is to place a bud upon each of the whole 
nine, and therefore let those that remain be in the best 
position to support the independent growth of theirown . 
head. In July insert a bud in each of these nine shoots, 
which are the only shoots allowed to grow. Let the 
buds be put in as close to the heel of the shoot as pos- 
sible, and on the upper side. All the buds should be 
different Roses, but all of one habit—of the slow-growing, 
ever-blooming sorts ; if some were more vigorous than 
others, there would be no uniformity of growth, and it 
would all be confusion. 

In pruning these, the principal point to be attended: 
to is to cut them where they are crowded, to remove 
superfluous wood, and not to attend to the shape of the 
individual sort, but to their general growth, so as to 
form one head among them all, The small Roses are 
the best for this kind of specimen, and the colours 
should be contrasted as well as the choice will allow ; 
such a head, when in bloom, is a very beautiful object, 
and with a strong Briar it is attained in one season 
partially, but in two perfectly, although it continues te 
improve for many years. The stock, and particularly 
the forked branches of it, must be constantly watched, 
to see that it does not shoot; for if it did, and was 
unnoticed, it would steal its way up among the branche 
and pretty nearly choke up the head before it would 
be discovered, aud all that time the various budded 
varieties would suffer, if some were not altogether 
destroyed; so that it is impossible to be too watchful. 

As to the places in which specimen plants should be 
located, much depends on the-form of the beds and 
clumps about the lawn, or the disposition of the paths. 
Specimens are planted with advantage near a ciump, 
but not too close, and if opposite to a recess or inward 
curve, so much the better, but there should be 10 op 
12 feet between the specimen and the clump, and in all 
cases they should be within a few, feet of the path ; but 
this is purely a matter of taste, as well as the form and 
disposition of clumps, the shape of a lawn, or the 
direction of the road. In some cases a few specimen. 
plants of Roses add greatly to the effect, but until they 
have attained a considerable size they look poor and 
unmeaning, yet it is better to grow them where they 
are to remain than to remove them large, for however 
they may escape immediate danger they perhaps never 
attain that vigour which alone can secure healthy growth: 
Crito. 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 

Drrectine our course along the north side of the lake, 
the vegetation is continually changing, and fresh objects 
of interest are constantly presenting themselves. The 
sides of the irregular Grassy path are clothed with huge 
blocks of rock, interspersed with interesting and valu- 
able plants. There are occasionally to be met with 
masses of Berberis trifoliata, B. buxifolia, B. empetri- — 
folia, B. rotundifolia, Ilex latifolia, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla in large bunches, Arbutus tomentosa, 4 feet high 
and the same across, Mahonia glumacea, and fine plants 
of Juniperus tetragona, J. mexicana, and occasionally 
immense shaggy tufts of Juniperus tamariscifolia, hang- 
ing into the water. As we travelled along, beautiful — 
specimens of the following were constantly occurring : { 
Juniperus gossainthania, J. Bedfordiana, J. pendula. 
(from China), J. lycia, J. Bermudiana, J. oxycedrus, — 
J. phoonicea, J. squamata, J. excelsa, J. nana, J. sibi- 
rica, J. communis pendula, J. virginiana pendula, J. 
Sabina variegata, large bunches of Genista triquetra, 
G. germanica, G. actinacantha, G. multiflora, G. juncea, : 
also profusely disposed large groups of the common and — 
variegated Rosemary, white and commen Lavender, &c. 
Behind these, among the high irregular * cky mounds, — 
are grand plants of the yellow-berriec ly ; some of | 
the rocks were partially covered ~"'  y egated Ivy. > 
We here saw a Juniper ~ a a hich is un-— 
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| View of it in the lowest ground presented to the eye. 
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known, from Candia, 12 feet high ; and a Cupressus 
thurifera, 15 feet in height, planted on dry hills. 

Leaving this, we take an inland curve, planted with 
Deodars, Hemlock Spruce, Picea Webbiana, Pinus 
Cembra, P. Laricio, P. Banksiana in the background ; 
and nearer the walk are numbers of Juniperus excelsa, 
J. virginiana, Lavender, Southernwood, white-flowering 
‘Lavender, Giant Rhubarb, Abies Menziesii, Juniperus 
sinensis, J. thurifera, J. phoonicea, Yews, &c. Another 
walk branches off inland, from the back of the great 
rock, planted with Deodar, Pinus Lambertiana, P. 
Sabiniana, P. macrocarpa, &c. 

One of the most difficult points to manage in orna- 
mental water is the concealment of its terminations, 
This is very successfully accomplished at the eastern 
end of this lake, where the visitor is of necessity imper- 
ceptibly led into a root-house in a recess, bounded by a 
Portugal Laurel hedge and margined with Irish Yews, 
where an opening gives an extended view of the lake, 
with its islands, and the castle and church tower 
emerging from the plantations. This arrargement 
completely screens the head of the lake ; sluices are 
placed here, by which about 20 acres of ornamental 
shrubbery, surrounding the lake, can readily be flooded 
in dry weather ; near this is an engine-house which 
Supplies the castle with water ; the latter is partially 
concealed, and is otherwise rendered an ornamental 
feature. Matters of this kind, which are frequently 
objects that betray bad arrangement or that baftle the 
‘skill of the artist, are here made to serve ornamental 
purposes. 

In passing along the south side of the lake, new fea- 
tures are continually presented, both by the nature of 
the scene on the opposite shore and the entirely new 
description of plants so frequently introduced. On 
leaving the head of the lake we pass through planta- 
tions whose sides are lined with Juniperus sinensis, 
12 feet high, with a front line of Thuja Warreana, 
10 feet high, we again come suddenly upon a grand 
assemblage of Juniperus sinensis, 12 feet high, exclu- 
Sively on raised banks jutting forward in defile, the 
‘surface being covered with Lavender Cotton. Behind 
these are immense rocks, intermixed with Quercus Ilex, 
‘Q. coccifera, the Apulco Pine, Junip-rus torulosa, and 
groups of various kinds of Broom. Retiring from this 
‘we come, as if by an accidental pass, upon a huge pile 
of rock, with an apparently natural circular opening, 
giving an extensive view of the water, with the bridge 
‘half a mile in the distance, Enormous columnar rocks 
of great height surround this, amongst which we noticed 
abundance of Abies Clanbrasiliana and A. pygmzea ; 
pyramidal Cedars in groups, Juniperus pendula of 
China, Picea Hudsoni, Callitris triquetra, Juniperus 
Bermudiana, various Ruscus and Tamarisks. We pro- 
ceeded unto an elevated position, where a seat is’placed, 
and a kind of isometrical view of the lake is pre- 
sented, the church and castle at the same time being 
entirely hid. The view here almost baffles description ; 
‘an immense expanse of water, swarming with water 
Yowl, is exposed, as well as the bold sinuosities of the 
Margin, with an inconceivable amount of artificial rock 
naturally disposed and planted with thousands of the 
most valuable plants that could be obtained. When we 
‘contemplate, for a moment, that this is entirely a work 
‘of art, and consider the tens of thousands of tons of rocks 
all brought from a-great distance, employed in its 
formation, we are left to conclude that it has not only 
no rival as a work of art, but there is nothing at all 
approaching it, in any garden in this country. We are 
now reaching the position from which we started, and, 
turning to the left, we come upon some Maltese crosses, 
25 feet high, constructed of enormous rocky masses, 
‘surrounded with rocky hills, planted with large Abies 
‘Clanbrasiliana, Savin, and Lavender Cotton; near by 
are some cylindrical Cedars of Lebanon, the ground 
amongst them being strewed with Juniperus prostrata. 
‘We observed also a fine plant of the silver Juniperus 
Bermudiana, Thuja filiformis, 6 feet high, and a dwarf 
variety of Abies canadensis. 

It may not be uninstructive to cast a retro- 
spective glance at the scene we have just reviewed. 
Some writers have contended that rocks in garden 
Scenery are only admissible when the nature of 
the country presents precipitate and abrupt undu- 
lations, with projecting rocky strata. If this be 
80, it follows that this attractive and highly deco- 
rative style must be limited to such places as 
Nature has indicated by cliffs and precipices; but we 
entirely dissent from such an opinion, Others, again, 
consider that if rocks are admitted into garden scenery 
where the surface is level, nothing must be attempted 
beyond a mere ridge, as an appropriate situation for 
Alpine plants; but we look upon this view of the subject 
in the same light as the former. We have here an ex- 
ample which subverts all such reasoning. Again, as 
regards ornamental water, it has been stated that its 
introduction is only justifiable where the mansion is 
placed on an elevated position so as to command a 


Now itis true that the lowest position is the most natural 
one for water ; ‘but where all situations are alike, and no 
choice afforded, as in this case, is water, the grandest 
feature in ornamental gardening, next to trees, to be 
discarded, merely because certain Objections exist as to 
| its site? We think not ; difficulties such as these are 
what master-minds in the art can and do overcome. 
It is by accomplishing such feats, in defiance of natural 
Obstacles, and in opposition to existing prejudices 
likewise, which have been set down as defined prin- 
_®iples, that these rules and theoretical injunctions have | 
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been exposed. We look upon the lake at Elvaston, 
with its majestic rocky and woody embellishments, as 
the result of ideas conceived upon the most enlarged 
views, and with the most enlightened and comprehen. 
sive anticipations of what the result would be ; and it is 
only individuals of inflexible purpose who would have 
undertaken such a gigantic task as the work here de- 
scribed must have been ; for it is entirely an artificial 
creation, under the greatest possible disadvantages, and 
without the smallest natural inducement or existing 
capability for such a state of things. R. G. 
(To be continued.) 


PRUNING.—THE CURRANT TREE. 


Unver every mode of training, the red Currant, and 

also the white, require to be regularly] pruned every 
year. In rearing the 
young plants, the first 
thing to be aimed at is 
a clear stem, about 5 @ |) 
inches in length, free 
from suckers. In pre- 
paring the cutting, care 
should be taken to re- 
move all the buds on 
the portion intended to 
be inserted in the 
ground, otherwise many 
of them would form 
suckers, injurious to 
the plants, and trouble- 
some to displace effec- 
tually. In some cases 
cuttings can be ob- 
tained long enough to 
afford at once the 
proper length of stem ; 
but when such cannot 
be had, when the cut- 
ting is altogether too 
short, or proves so after 
the necessary removal 
of the imperfectly 
formed wood at top, 
then three buds above 
the surface of the 
ground will be suf- 
ficient. These will 
generally produce three 
shoots, all of which 
may he allowed to 
grow during the first 
summer after the cut- 
ting has been planted, 
in order to assist in 
forming roots. Sup- 
posing the plant is in- 
tended for the open 
ground, and that it is 
to be trained in the 
usual way, open in the 
centre; then in au- 
tumn, after the leaves 
have fallen, two out of 
the three shoots which 
the plant has made 
should be cut off, and 
the third, selected as 
the most eligible for a 
stem, should be short- 
ened, so that the third 
bud below the cut may be 5 inches above the ground. 
Three shoots will generally be produced the follow- 
ing summer. In autumn the plants will require to be 
planted out where they are to remain, and at the 
same time the shoots should be cut back to about 
4 inches, taking care to eut above buds pointing out- 
wards. We have now a stem 5 inches high, and three 
branches diverging from it, each of them shortened to 
about 4 inches. T'wo shoots should be encouraged from 
each of these three, so that in autumn‘the plant will have 
six shoots, corresponding with the ultimate™number of 
branches necessary. All other shoots must be spurred 
to within an inch of their bases. The six shoots selected 
for leaders should be cut back so as to leave them from 
4 to 6 inches long; and, like those of the former 
season, they should be cut to buds pointing outwards, 
At every future winter pruning the terminal shoots of 
the six branches should be shortened to between 4 and 
6 inches long, according to their strength. When the 
branches nearly attain the intended height, the terminals 
may be shortened to two or three buds. With regard 
to the lateral shoots, they mustall be cut to within an 
inch of the old wood at every winter pruning. 

Some recommend summer pruning. In moderation 
it may be advantageously performed. When the plants 
are luxuriant, and shoots are likely to overcrowd ‘the 
centre, the tops of such shoots may be cut off in June. 
But it must be observed that if no shoots were allowed 
to grow excepting those necessary to be retained at the 
winter pruning, the plants would in consequence be less 
vigorous in the following season ; for the more leaves 
the more roots, and the greater the quantity of the latter 
the more abundant will be the supply of nourishment. 

Instead of the open bush-form, Currants may be grown 
with a single upright stem; and in this way they 
occupy very little space, and yet produce good bunches 
of fruit, which are not liable to be spoiled by wet. 

When Currants are intended to be trained against a 
wall, they ‘should be planted 3 feet apart, and a strong 


a@a,aa, Wood buds, 

bb, Fruit buds. 

eco, Clusters termed fruit spurs; 
they consist chiefly of fruit buds, 
but amongst them there are gene- 
rally some wood buds which pro- 
duce small shoots, 
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shoot trained upright for a stem. This should be 
shortened to 6 inches, and the two uppermost shoots 
trained horizontally right and left. From these, four 
upright shoots should be trained, so that the distance 
between them may be 9 inches. In order that these 
may not run up without being sufficiently furnished 
with fruit spurs, they should be shortened to 6 inches, 
and every year, at the winter pruning, the upright 
terminal shoots of the branches should be shortened 
according to their strength, shorter if weak, and if 
strong they should not be left longer than is consistent 
with their breaking into spurs not more than 6 inches 
apart. The laterals may have their points ent off 
annually in June, and cut nearly close to the old wood 
at every winter pruning. Various other modes of 
training may be adopted, but the same principles of 
pruning are generally applicable, namely, the short- 
ening of the leading shoots and spurring in the laterals 
as above directed. The red and white Currants may 
be graftedon each other with good effect, as regards 
contrast of colours. R. 7. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tue permanent system to be pursued with respect to 
the pruning of the Vine has, by extensive practice, 
been made pretty clear. We will begin with pruning 
for early forcing. 

Experience has proved that Vines intended for an 
early crop must not be cut in so closely as those which 
are destined to come in later, and with little heat 
beyond what the sun and glass afford. We shall pre- 
sume that the Vines to be operated upon have now 
arrived at a full bearing state. If they have to pro- 
duce an early crop, we should recommend the spurs 
to be cut back only to the second or third eye, not 
closer, as it has been found that when subjected to a 
high temperature at an early period, those eyes a little 
in advance of the main stem always break kindlier than 
those at the axle of the spur. It must be observed, 
however, that this system of pruning, except great 
attention has been paid in obtaining a succession of 
young shoots from the base of the old spur is apt to 
induce large gnarly snags, as unsightly as they are un. 
productive. To guard against these, early attention 
must be paid to securing shoots from the bottom of the 
spur. These latter will be called into existence by 
early attention being paid to stopping the spurs which 
are to produce the fruit. Thus checking the sap in 
that direction, and preventing the production of useless 
foliage, the bottom eyes are sure to push ; hence one 
only must be permitted to grow, and it must be stopped 
as has been recommended for the fruit-bearing spurs. 

In pruning for late crops, the spurs should be ent 
close back to the main stem, leaving only the buds at 
the very base. If the Vines are in vigorous growth, as 
they should be, these buds will push with great strength, 
and show a profusion of bunches, which should be 
attended to in their earlier stages of development, 
selecting the most vigorous, and retaining only one, 
unless you mean to destroy and weaken your Vines for 
future bearing. Amateurs, aye, and gardeners too, 
who ought to know better, run into this error, for- 
getting that it is the last ounce that breaks the horse’s 
back. Vines overworked in their earlier stages of 
growth never or rarely recover satisfactorily. In my 
next I shall conclude my remarks on the Vine; they 
shall chiefly relate to temperature. Pharo. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

Genus X. 5 one species. Rent (Screpolo).—By the 
term Rent I mean a splitting or bursting which takes 
place suddenly, either by the force of excessive heat, 
which tears the vessels as it distends them, or by the 
severity of cold when the air rapidly draws off the calorie 
from the plant. These rents are usually exactly in the di- 
rection of the fibres, or diverge little from it, as at the 
moment of bursting it is in that direction that the least 
resistance is offered. When these rents and fissures 
happen in winter, it is generally at the time of the 
severest frosts, and theyare frequently accompanied bya 
loud explosion, which is heard over the country. Under 
nothern exposures, travellers have often heard such 
noises like the reports of fire-arms. 

The same phenomenon happens in summer also, but 
the thing is less frequent and does not carry with it the 
same prejudicial consequences that it does in winter, 
when the rents are followed by necrosis, and are, more- 
over, neglected. Sometimes these fissures will close 
naturally. If they remain open, then every means 
must be adopted to close them, for it is better, in the 
case of the trees thus injured, that theyshould show a per- 
manent scar of an old wound than to run the risk ot the 
fissures not closing at all, and offering a harbour for 
insects and wet which may facilitate internal disorganisa- 
tion. Some have proposed ligatures for such cases; 
but this treatment is of use rather for those fissures 
which are occasioned by some external mechanical 
violence, than for those which are caused by the excess 
or by the sudden withdrawal of caloric. I should prefer 
making incisions in autumn or in spring in the cal- 
losities adjoining the fissures, when if the strata of bark 
have preserved their organisation and the proper degree 
of stimulus for a prosperous vegetation, the wounds 
will shortly heal of themselves. The violence with 
which the imprisoned heat escapes suddenly is perhaps 
the cause of the noise which accompanies the bursting. 

To this genus, it seems to me, may be referred many 
diseases said to affect trees in particular ways. Some 
have observed Olive-trees to have their whole outside 


80 split up that the wood remains bare and the bark 
separates from it. Inthe same kind of tree at other 
times the epidermis and cellular tissue will he slit, 
whilst the strata of bark and parenchyma will remain 
entire. These are but different degrees of the above 
described malady. Nor do I know of any variations 
except in their effects and consequences which are much 
more fatal in proportion as the plants are delicate. For 
example, it is not all the trees of a wood, although struck 
by the rents so as to have their woody tissues split, that 
will die. But in the instance of the Olive it is different ; 
in the first of the two above-mentioned cases, the death 
of the portion affected is inevitable. In the second case 
it will escape entirely, or only perish very late. When 
the fair season returns and the sap rises, the growth of 
the substance of the tree will either close the fissures 
entirely, or excrescences will form, which, although 
they may ultimately destroy or much injure the branch, 
will nevertheless support it fora Jong time. These 
rents will kill a great many autumn-made layers. I 
have at this moment under my eyes practical instances 
in confirmation of what I have asserted. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF TREES. 

“Tue Officer (from St. Kilda) in his Embassy, in 
July last (1696), Travelled so far as to Land on the 
Continent next to Sky, and it was a long Journy for a 
Native of St. Kilda so to do, for searce any of the In- 
habitants ever had the opportunity of Travelling so 
great a way into the World. 

* They observed many wonderful things in the course 
of their Travels ; but they havea Notion that Mack- 
Leod’s Family is Equivalent to that of an Imperial 
Court, and believe the King to be only Superior to him: 
They say his Lady wore such a strange Lowland Dress, 
that it was impossible for them to describe it; they 
admired Glass Windows hugely, and a Looking-Glass to 
them was a prodigy ; they were amazed when they saw 
Cloth Hangings put upon a thick Wall of Stone and 
Lime, and condemn’d it as a thing very Vain and 
Superfluous, 

“One of the things they wondred most at, was the 
growth of Trees; they thought the Beauty of the 
Leaves and Branches admirable, and how they grew to 
such a height above Plants, was far above their Con- 
ception: One of them marvelling at it, told me, That 
the Trees pulled him back as he Travelled through the 
Woods ; They resolved once to carry some few of them 
on their Backs to their Boats, and so take them to St. 
Kilda, but upon second thoughts, the length of the 
Journy, being through the greatest part of the Isle of 
Sky, deterr’d them from this undertaking.”— A late 
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Voyage to St. Kilda, by M. Martin, Gent. 


Hiome Correspondence. 

Continuous Blooming Roses.—\ have cultivated a 
considerable number of Roses for the last 10 or 12 years, 
and find no Rose which so well merits this appellation, 
as the Gloire de Rosaméne. On the south front of a 
house, it yields flowers for a nosegay 8 months out of 
the 12. Twice during the last five years I have noted 
this fact ; in the one instance the last blossoms were 
gathered January 4, and the first fresh ones May the 
4th, in the other (a mild winter) the last blossoms were 
January 17, and first fresh, May 17. I did not take 
accurate note of other years, but its ordinary habit is 
as above. This winter its blossoms have ceased only 
with the last frost. I may further add that its late 
flowers are not miserable half-rotten buds, but fair 
fragrant flowers, such as adorn a bouquet. The 
crimson China growing near it does not come into 
bloom till three weeks or a month later, and ceases a 
full month earlier ; in fact, its flowers are worthless after | 
autumn once sets in. The Gloire de Rosaméne is a 
semi-double crimson Rose, of very brilliant colour, and 
fragrant, and a strong grower, about 10 feet high on its 
own roots. It is called a Bourbon, but has nothing in 
common with Bourbon Roses, and no doubt owes its 
origin to some very different and peculiar parentage. It 
looks almost like a cross between the crimson China-and 
our common Dog-rose, and I am surprised that no at- 
tempt has been made to breed from it, as it seeds freely. 
None of the new Roses show any signs of affinity with 
it, but-I can confidently recommend it as the earliest 
and the latest hardy Roses which we possess. It does 
very well as a standard, but does not flower so early ; 
and its proper place is a south wall, to grow up around 
windows. Being rather naked below, it should be 
clothed with something else, for which purpose nothing 
is better than the crimson China. The Gloire de 
Rosaméne is an old Rose, introduced some 15 or 20 
years ago, and may be procured of any nurseryman. 
J. R. S.O. [It is a great ornament of the trellis at 
Dropmore. | 

Spotted Ranunculuses.—The following are six excel- 
lent spotted varieties on yellow grounds. Dido, 
Flaminius, Alexis, Festus, Meander, and Indicator. 
Can any of your readers furnish a list of half a dozen 
first-rate spotted ones on white grounds? X. X. 
_ Apprentice Fces.—I have frequently seen discussions 
in your columns which appear to me to need some firm, 
but not unkind touch, to place the matters discussed in 
a just and reasonable point of view. The question, 
whether gardeners are justified in taking apprentice 
fees from their workmen, is one which can have but one 


person who can guarantee effectiveness and permanency 

to the probationand instruction of an apprentice. “ A gen- 

tleman” neither considers himself entitled to the profit 

arising from his gardener’s skill in teaching, nor could 

profit by it, although his servant’s time and skill are 

his by purchase, without becoming a tradesman. The 

gardener or nurseryman by trade, therefore, is the 

only person who can legally, or ought in good faith to 

receive, or permit to be received, on his grounds a 

money-bound learner. Presently we shall have our 

kitchen maids apprenticed to our cooks—our pro- 

fessional cooks, forsooth! Having given you my 

solution of the knot, I proceed to the manner in which 

it is too common to speak and write of gardeners. This 

lies in making a very useful class of labourers look 

upon themselves and their calling in an erroneous light, 

calling their business a profession, and raising Messrs. 

Blue-apron and Green-apron into a false estimation of 
their position, and leading them to be discontented with 

their situation in life. The sensible and expért husband- 

man, the ingenious and clever artisan, the weaver, 

the smith, and the wright, bring to their businesses as 
much mind and labour as the gardener who should 
even raise Pines, Melons, and Cucumbers, and miseall 
and misspell a few names of exotic plants, and have as 
much claim to the position of professional men. An 
ancient author gives a very true account of the inju- 

rious tendency of calling things by any but their right 
names ; the free translation of it would run thus, 
“It is athing most pernicious to lose the right terms 
for matters discussed, or in the business and intercourse 
of the world.” We will see how this affects the case 
in hand. We have only to look to the third paragraph 
of the discussion of apprentice fees in last week’s Chro- 
nicle, to see it exemplified in the mention of ‘ the compa- 
ratively low*salaries” received by gardeners. Why, 

professional gentlemen certainly should have, at least, 
4000. or 5002. a-year, I must own, though very many in 
the church, the navy, and the army, not to mention 
law and physic, have nothing of the sort. And com- 
pared with these, the blue-aproned and green-aproned 
professors are shamefully under-paid. Thus our modest 
professors, who simply wish 602, or 701.—nay, 801. 
a-year, house and garden, and certain implied privileges 
—implied on their sides, but followed by ejection when 
discovered on their masters. This demand deprives 
hundreds of gentlemen of gardeners, and hundreds of 
gardeners of places, and is considerably more than is 
expected by men of the highest education, and of the 
real and dignified professions. Here is a matter of 
disappointment and discontent arising from the mis- 
calling a trade or business, and that even when prac- 
tised by a_ hired menial, a. profession. Another 
source of discontent, not so solid, but perhaps more 
mortifying, is the expectation of being held in great 
estimation, and being made of great importance by 
their masters. J remember in your columns, perhaps 
a year ago, some gardener expressing himself in some 
such words as these about masters: “Oh! they don’t 
think of our pro—fessi—on (drawl it out sonorously), 
but only of the gardener, my servant.” Now, really 
this would be laughable, except that we see in it matter 
of regret, that these useful labourers for our amuse- 
ment and luxury should be pained by a chimera of their 
own, or their false friends’ creation. The objects of 
these harmless people’s study and labour are so lovely 
and so delightful that no person of education and feeling 
can behold them without ecstacy, nor partake of the 
fruits of their care and labour without exquisite satis- 
faction. But the ecstacy and the satisfaction belong 
to the objects themselves, and not to the hands of honest 
hardness, which have (by well digging, dunging, potting, 
&e.) for hire supplied them ; though, as long as they keep 
their humble place, and are. respectfully thankful for 
the means of livelihood vouchsafed them, they may 
enjoy a slight reflection of the pleasure their faithful 
industry procures to their employers. The gardens at 
Kew, and even many noblemen’s gardens, may require 
an army of gardeners of all grades of proficiency, and 
these will need organisation and discipline, but no one 
of the heads or managers of these, or any other gardens, 
is professional as a gardener. At least, we must con- 
cede professional dignity to the artistes who dress my 
lady’s lovely hair, and decorate her lovelier foot, when we 
bring ourselves to the bestowal of it upon the graduates in 
green aprons. Butwe must correct ourselves. Weare not 
the fountainof honour. We have no right to bestow digni- 
ties, though the people are becoming amazingly sovereign 
in this particular instance. Every cobbler now-a-days 
is a “reverend, if he ’spounds and ’splains Skripter (to 
write phonetically), arter wurk a-nights and a-Sundays.” 
Every man who has a dirty boy under him in a hoy is a 
captain ; every man who wears an apron, even of leather, 
is a “ gemman 3” and every one who has.a Sunday cloth 
coat isa squire. What has not King Hudson to answer 
for on this head. How many esquires did he most un- 
scrupulously and unrighteously create. What ruins has 
he spread abroad over the best suits of artisans and shop- 
keepers, who could only, decked out in them, call at the 
post-offices for their squireships’ letters! My worthy 
friends, ye gardeners! keep and be contented with your 
position. When in business for yourselves ye are 
tradesmen, and must be satisfied with the fair profits 
arising from, and the consideration belonging to your 
trade. When you take the wages of an individual, or 
a body corporate, you are servants, though, if honest 


solution, and which is handled in a manner really in- 
jurious to the useful class of men who are concerned 
in it. I will first give my, and I am confident the only, 
solution to this question, The employer is the only 


and trustworthy, most commonly favourite servants. 
That is the state of life in which it has pleased your 
Maker to place you, and your indulged discontent would 
be rightly, though impiously, addressed to Him—not to 
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those whose tastes and wealth afford you scope for the 
exercise of your humble talent, and means of an honest 
and ample livelihood. Elpidophorus, Hull. [This letter 
requires more notice than we can give it to-day. 
Another week will produce our views of the writer’s 
arguments. ] 

A simple and efficacious way of Smoking Glass houses 
with Tobacco to kill Green-fly.—I have used garden-pots 
for this purpose for these 10 years. The modus operandi 
is to put a quantity of coke, coal, or short pieces of wood 
made red hot in the bottom of the pot, and then on 
these the tobacco paper. That which I use is picked 
into small pieces before it is put on the hot cinders. 
The pot is then placed where it is wanted, and the ~ 
embers blown with a pair of bellows, whose nose is in- 
troduced through a hole in the side of the pot near its 
bottom. Many a time have I lost my dinner, when, 
being upon 12s. a week, I could ill afford it, through the 
use of these same bellows, and my object now is to in- 
troduce to you a plan by which such dire disasters may 
be prevented, and that is by the use of a porridge pot 
(in Seoteh vernacular)—a. tar kettle or plumber’s pot 
(in English). I punch out three holes in its bottom, 
1 inch in diameter, and these afford means for a current 
of air to pass through the fuel. Such an apparatus 
is easily obtainable, and being cast-iron will last and 
answer the purpose perfectly for very many years. 
James Cuthill, Florist, Camberwell. 

The proper time and best way of Felling Larch 
Timber.—In No. 51, p. 807, of your last year’s volume, 
“A.B.” asks the opinion of some of your corre- 
spondents as to this matter. I conceive that the best 
way would be to chop or saw away at the root (at the 
game place as the root would be sawn off if the tree 
were prubbed up), whilst the tree is standing, all the 
bark and sap-wood, and then let the tree remain stand- 
ing until late in the next autumn. As the tree will be 
naturally: much enlarged close to the ground, a saw 
might be entered horizontally all round to the depth of 
the sap-wood, and then, from the height of 6 inches or 
more, being chopped down perpendicularly, will re- 
move all the sap-wood there without injuring the stick 
of timber. Iam of opinion that the crude fluid in the 
alburnum and stem is not sap, nor scarcely resinous, 
and I think, in spring, the tree thus treated would put 
out leaf and convert some of that crude fluid into resin, 
and perhaps deposit some thus converted in the albur- 
num, and much improve its quality as timber. Certainly 
timber thus treated would become seasoned, dry, and 
fit for use sooner than when felled in any other way. 
If “A. B.” has a dozen or 80 of trees, all of a size, let 
him serve a third part of them as I suggest; letthim 
fella third part now, and the other third part at Mid- 
summer, and.I doubt not but that the plan suggested 
by me will be found the best. J. C. X. [These 
apinions are not what we and the public want ; we re- 
quire facts and experience, if there be any.] 

Tortria angustiora (see p. 20).—The fact ecommuni- 
cated by “Ruricola” relative to the discovery of the 
larva of this moth in the month of January in a web 
attached. to the withered calyx of a Pear, is interesting, 
as proving that that species passes the winter in the 
larva state, ready to commence its attacks upon the 
young buds and leaves as soon as they are developed 
in the spring. I say young buds and leaves, because I 
think no one,reading  Ruricola’s” account will come 
to the conclusion that this insect feeds upon the Pear 
itself, or that it is naturally injurious to that fruit. The 
nature of the large brown patch is not described, and 
we doubt whether this was a bruise or a part eaten 
away by the larva, or merely a dark web spun by the 
insect. I cannot but think that this was merely an 
accidental adoption of winter quarters by the caterpillar, 
which has been mistaken by “ Ruricola” (as was also 
the case with the Odymerus nest in the bee-hive, 
deseribed by him in this work, 1848, pp. 452, 472) as 
the natural feeding place of the insect. Were such 
really the case, the habits of the insect must have 


been long ago observed, but such a situation, even as 2 
hybernaculum, is contrary to the ordinary economy of 
insect life. If the Pear were left in its natural state it 
would fall during the winter, and the larva would find 
itself in the spring.on the ground, surrounded by a mass 
of rotting vegetable matter, instead of upon the tree in 
the midst of its real food—the young leaves and buds. 
Instead however of the economy of this insect being 
hitherto unknown, as stated by “ Ruvicola,” I beg to 
refer him to Loudon’s * Gardeners’ Magazine,” vol. 14, 
where he will find that 12 years ago I published a 
detailed account of its habits and of the great injury 
which its larva commits in the spring upon the young 
buds and leaves of the Apricot. Mr, W. Wing also 
informs me that he has reared this moth from eater- 
pillars found feeding upon the Whitethorn in the New- 
road, Paddington, which statement is confirmed by 
“ Ruricola’s” having captured the moths on the palings 
of the Regent’s-park, adjoining the New-road, It thus 
seems that the moth is indiscrimingte in its attacks on 
the foliage of various trees. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that the species of Smynthurus 
found upon Potatoes and described in this work (1848, 
p. 764), by Mr. Hardy, under the name of P. Caulas- 
tinus, and copied into the “ Annals of Natural History ” 
for 1848, has been subsequently published by Mr, 
Curtis in the Journal-of the Royal Agricultural Society 
(July, 1849, p. 76), as a mew species under the name of 
S.Solani. J. O. Westwood, 

Rats v. Rabbits.—As a sort of consolation to the 
gentleman who stated his wrongs concerning the rats in 
hisaviary so pathetically last week, I offer you this.state , 
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ment of my own grievances. I have for some time been 


a great rabbit fancier, and have had a nice outhouse 
fitted up for their reception, with exercise yard and 
everything which could conduce to their comfort ; but 
im spite of all this, and although I have had my hutches 
mounted on tressels with projecting ends, and traps set 
all over the place, not one rabbit have I been able to 
rear but five. I have eight does and two bucks, so you 
may judge of the extent of my sorrows. Nay, so de- 
termined have my enemies been to effect the downfall 
of my establishment, that they have actually bored one 
of their accursed holes through the floor of one of my 
hutches at least 15 inches from the ground, and which 
was placed on tressels, so ‘that no rat “of mortal 
growth” could possibly climb through the bars. If 
this says nothing for their honesty, its says a great 
deal for their perseverance and power of standing upon 
nothing, Could you, or any of your readers, give me a 
cure for this nuisance ? 4 Rabbit Fancier. 


To banish and drive away Rats.—It may be done by 
stuffing their holes after the following manner, which 
will banish them away so that they will not return while 
taste or smell remains, Take one pound of common 
tar, half an ounce of pearlash, and as much oil of vitriol 
as will ferment a handful of common salt 3; mix them 
all together, spread the mixture thick on brown paper, 
and lay a piece in the bottom of the holes for them to 
walk on, then stuff some into the holes and fill them up 
with lime. Or another way: Get a paper bag full of 
human hair from a barber’s shop and stuff the rat holes 
with it, they will never appear there again. W. E., 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne.—Rats will prey on plants as 
well as on birds; an army of these cunning animals 
visited the greenhouses here last spring, and destroyed 
many valuable plants; they were not particular in 
what they attacked ; one night, to my surprise, they 
gnawed off several Coniferous plants. Night after night 
they visited me, but no clue could be obtained as to 
their entrance, I found, however, at last, that they had 
worked their way down to the foundation, and came up 
by the flue. I set traps in their runs, but Mr. Rat was 
too cunning for me. He turned another way. I tried 
the ferret and dogs, but if we killed four, 20 came in 
search of them, I then began to think my plants were 
‘all doomed to be destroyed. I next tried phosphorus 
pills, but in vain ; after that I chopped up fresh beef 
and seasoned it well with arsenic, and Jaid it in their 
Tung, but all to no purpose. I recollected that, when 
a boy, these gentlemen worked their way into my 
rabbit boxes, and. devoured six rabbits in one 
night, of which nearly all were eaten. The idea 
therefore occurred to me that rabbit flesh would 
form. a good bait. I procured a young one, and 
ehopped it very small; I then worked white arsenic 
well into it, and laid it on tiles near their runs. over 
night. Inthe morning all was gone. I tried this the 
second night, but after taking such a hearty meal on the 
first occasion they were unable to finish my second lot ; 
for two or three days afterwards we saw several in a 
declining state, and they ultimately vacated the pre- 
mises. W. Culverwell, Thorpe, Perrow, 


Birds.—As a set-off to “ A.A.” and his murderous 
gardener, I may say that sizice I came to my present 
residence, about two years ago, I have never had a 
single bird destroyed. ' This may be thought the oppo- 
site extreme, and perhaps it is; but I find there is 
plenty for them and for me. I have no doubt they 
amply repay me, by freeing my garden of innumerable 
insects and larvee, As to slugs and caterpillars, such a 
thing is hardly to be seen. I would not allow my 
gardener to deprive me of the pleasure of hearing these 
Sweet songsters, and of observing the curious habits of 
my feathered friends, even if it did cost a few dishes of 
fruit in the season. I suppose “A. A,.’s” gardener 
would shoot the crows, magpies, and blackbirds, which 
are now busy in the Grass.field before my windows, 
doing no harm, Iam sure, but probably much good. 
Surely he can have but little taste for the pleasures of 
the country, who can thus deprive himself of one of its 
greatest charms! C. W. P.S. My place is not very 
large, but large enough to harbour a great variety of 
birds—about 8 acres, one-half of which is gardens, 
shrubberies, and pleasure. ground. 


Amount of Rain which fell at St, Breoke, Wade. 


bridge, during the year 1849, as measured by Howard’s 
Yain-gauge : 


Inches, Wet Days, 
January 5 i 


August......,.. DOU eevee vie 22 
February ... September .,. 6.75 ......... 13 
March October ..,... DED icestavie 17 
April November .., 4.52 0.4... 25 
May December .,, 4.82 ......... 22 
June ————< — 
July 42,22 227 


Ditto at Goodamoor, Plympton : 

Inches. Wet Days. 
Foy Uela .. 24 August........, 3.63 
September ... 
October ..,,.. 
November .., 
December ... 


Henry H. Treby, Jan. 10. 


Mr. Cole’s Celery.—I see that “ Cole’s superb solid 
red Celery” is rather liberally advertised. Will Mr. 
Cole favour the public by pointing out the difference 
between it and a sort annually distributed by the Horti- 
cultural Society under the name of Celeri Violet, I 
have cultivated both, and could not perceive the 
Smallest difference between them. W. 


Sorieties, 


Horricutturat, January 15.—J. J. Branpy, Esq., 
in the chair. In consequence of the severity of the 
weather, very few subjects were exhibited on this occa- 
sion.—Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, sent an unnamed 
white-flowered Odontoglossum, apparently O. maxil- 
lare ; and a new, rather pretty, though not very showy, 
Chorozema, called flavum, was contributed by Mr. Hen. 
derson, of the Wellington-road Nursery, St. John’s- 
wood.—Of fruit, Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, East Barnet, 
sent three dishes of West’s St. Peter’s Grape, well- 
coloured, plump, and finely bloomed, for which a Certi- 
ficate of Merit was awarded ; and, along with them, two 
bunches of Muscat of Alexandria,—An interesting col- 
lection of Pears and Apples (10 of the former and 50 
of the latter) was exhibited by Messrs. Paul, of Ches- 
hunt. Among these were some new good-looking kinds ; 
but, as they were not cut up, we cannot state what 
their qualities might be—Various garden labels were 
exhibited. The most novel were some made of what 
was called metallised gutta percha, the invention of a 
Mr. Little, of Lockhall, Bath. These were formed ap- 
parently by stamping the face of the label so as to press 
i¢ down and raise the name up, together with a raised 
border round it. They were neat enough to look at, but 
being generally brown they were, perhaps, not so con- 
spicuous a little way off as might have been desirable. 
They will, however, no doubt prove useful, provided 
they can be made cheaply and to stand the weather. 
Another kind was Mr. Morrell’s zinc-backed labels, 
which are now pretty well known. Their advantages 
consist in their cheapness and legibility when written on 
either with ink or a soft pencil. And, finally, Dr. 
Lindley drew attention to a specimen of the old- 
fashioned stamped leaden label, which, after all, is one 
of the most lasting, and when the face is nicely painted, 
so as to leave the sunk letters black, it looks both neat 
and legible. 


Linnean, Jan. 15.—The President in the chair, 
R. C, Gunn, Esq,, J. Millingen, Esq., of Van Diemen’s 
Land, Dr, Grindrod, of Manchester, J. D. Jones, Esq., of 
Hackney, and C. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P., were elected 
Fellows. Several works were presented by the Messrs. 
Reeve, in addition to previous gifts of the more valuable 
works published by their house. J. Curtis, Esq., read a 
paper on a new species of saw-fly. After some general 
remarks on the habits of the saw-flies, more particularly 
the food and habits of the larvze, which are sometimes 
parasitical and sometimes form galls, the author de- 
scribed a new species which had just been observed and 
sent him by Viscount Goderich, F.L.S. He had ob- 
served the laryee in 1846 on some plants of Solomon’s 
Seal, and sent them to the author, but nothing 
came of them. In subsequent years the larve 
appeared ou the same plants, and from these per- 
fect insects were obtained. They turned out to be a 
new species of Selandria, which the author proposed to 
name after their discoverer S. Robinsoni. The laryze 
were about three-quarters of an inch in length, aud 
formed their cocoons in the earth. The author made 
some remarks on the structure of the wings of the saw- 
flies as means of specific distinction. The paper was 
illustrated by drawings. The Assistant Secretary read 
@ continuation of Mr. Huxley’s researches on the 
anatomy of certain families of the Medusz. 


MrcroscoricaL, Jan. 16.—The President in the chair, 
Mr. Woodhouse and the Rev. S. Brown were ‘elected 
Fellows. Mr. J. S. Lister and Mr. Jos. Gratton were 
appointed auditors for theeusuing annual meeting. A 
paper was read by P. H. Gosse, Esq., on the Architec- 
tural Instinct of Melicerta ringens, a species of fresh- 
water Rotifer. After referring to the habits of various 
animals in building habitations, the author described 
minutely the well-known case of Melicerta ringens. 
This ease consists of a mass of pellets, which are held 
together by a glutinous secretion, and in the midst of 
which the animal resides. The author described be- 
neath the disk of the animal a small rotatory apparatus 
whose function had not hitherto been discovered, and 
which he had been able to observe was employed by the 
animal for the purpose of forming the pellets of which 
the case was built up. The case had been supposed by 
Ehrenberg to have been formed by pellets from the 
alimentary canal, but this was evidently an error. The 
Chairman announced that the annual meeting and 
soirée of the Society would be held on February 13. 


Rovan Horticunturat or IRELAND.—We observe in 
the Dublin Advocate a report of the late annual meet- 
ing of this Society, on which occasion it was officially 
stated that the past year had been a successful one ; 
that in the more useful departments of horticulture in- 
creasing competition had taken place ; that the number 
of subscribing members had increased, and that the 
sum outstanding as arrears was inconsiderable, To 
meet the objections so frequently urged against the ex- 
elusive character of the Society, the council proposed that 
a selection from among the nurserymen who had lately 
joined the Society should be added to that body. Mr 
George Roe congratulated the Society on the fact that 
the opposition with which they had hitherto had to con- 
tend had given way, and on the demand so long and 
strenuously made for the introduction of practical men 
on the council having at last been agreed to, which he 
conceived would add to the usefulness of the Soviety. 
(Here, then, we have at last a distinct avowal that the 
complaints which we and others have so often made on 
behalf of Irish gardeners against this Society were 


well founded, and that tardy justice is to be rendered to 
the labourers in the Hibernian Vineyard. ] 


Rebiewos, 
Species Alyarum. Auctore F, ,'T. Kiitzing, Leipziec, 
Brockhaus, 1849. Pp. vi. and 322, 8vo. 

THE number of described Algz is now so immense 
that we have reason to be thankful to any one who will 
undertake to collect together the scattered members, 
We therefore gladly give our tribute of praise to this 
author, to whom we ave indebted for many beautiful 
figures and curious observations. We must, however, 
protest against the careless way in which the labour 
has in many instances been accomplished, and the ultra 
views of the necessity of giving to every form specifie 
organic importance ; views which, in the present in« 
stance, not only disunite species which are all but iden. 
tical in structure, but absolutely cause different states 
of the same species to appear in different genera, 

We cannot but consider this spirit as extremely de- 
trimental to science ; it is bad enough in such genera 
as Salix, Rubus, &¢., where we have the power of 
comparing many forms at the same glance ; but with mi- 
croscopic bodies the difficulty becomes enormous, even. 
with the help of authentic specimens—so enormous, 
indeed, as to make it almost matter of impossibility to 
ascertain the identity of specimens from different locali= 
ties, and at last results in making every specimen a 
distinct species. 

It would be quite out of place in our journal to enter 
into details, and we are far from wishing to detract from 
the real utility of a work which, in the present state of 
science, is indispensable to every algologist who wishes 
at all to be aw courant ; our desire is simply to repro- 
bate the love of making species and genera, which, 
after all, is but a very subordinate part of science ; and 
except it be conducted on very sound principles, and 
with extreme caution, will lead to no ultimate fame. 
Experience will soon show the real worth of catalogues 
prepared in such a spirit, and, when they have served 
their temporary purpose, they will be thrown aside ag 
unsatisfactory and nearly useless, 

Kiitzing’s claims to a high rank amongst algologists 
are so well established by his “ Phycologia Universalis,” 
notwithstanding all its faults, but more especially by his 


work on Diatomacez, which is far the best on the . 


subject, that we are very unwilling that he should im- 
pair them by hasty or ill-digested volumes like that 
before us, 


Miscellaneous. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Gypsum as a Manure, 
by M. Caillat.—In the first part of his inquiry into the 
way in which gypsum acts when employed as a manure, 
M. Caillat has endeavoured to show that the method of 
calcination usually resorted to, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the inorganic parts of plants, gives inaceurate results, 
The weight of the ash does not represent the mineral 
parts ; in consequence of the high temperature to which 
a plant is exposed when caleined, there is a loss in the 
quantity of nearly all its inorganic components, and the 
sulphates especially are, to a great extent, either decom- 
posed or destroyed. M. Caillat, by treating plants, 
such as Lucerne, Clover, and Saintfoin, with diluted 
pure nitric acid, succeeded in eliminating nearly the 
whole of the mineral matters present; so much so, 
indeed, that when the pulp was afterwards washed and 
burnt, not more than one-fifth per cent. of ash was left. 
This small residue consisted of silica and a small quan- 
tity of peroxide of iron, both of which are insoluble in 
the acid employed. This method of proceeding always 
gave more mineral matter than could be obtained by 
calcining an equal quantity of the same plants; and it 
has been thus ascertained that there exists in many 
vegetables, especially in the leguminous plants used ag 
fodder, much more sulphuric acid than has been hitherto 
supposed, M. Caillat has ascertained that the loss of 
sulphuric acid in the process of calcination arises from 
a partial decomposition of the sulphate of lime ; 
when, for example, he mixed a known weight of pure 
burnt sulphate of lime with Wheat starch in the form 
of paste, and calcined the whale, the residuary ash did 
not yield as much sulphuric acid as the sulphate of 
lime used contained. He also found, by another direct 
experiment, that sulphate of lime converted into sul- 
phuret of caleium by the action of organic matter at a 
high temperature, became, in part, converted into car- 
bonate of lime, under the influence of the oxygen in the 
air; this oxygen burning at the same time both the 
sulphur of the-sulphuret and a part of the interposed 
carbon, forms sulphurous acid, which is given off, and 
carbonic acid, of which a certain portion remains com- 
bined with the lime, and thus helps to displace the 
sulphur, In a future memoir, M. Caillat proposes to 
examine and compare the mineral substances contained 
in leguminous plants growing on soils of like nature, 
but some of which have and others have not been 
manured with gypsum ; and he expects to show that 
it is probable that gypsum naturally finds its way inte 
the crops which it occasions to grow so quickly. By 
the above method of treating plants with nitric acid, 
the silica, which lies in the tissue of the epidermis, was 
isolated as completely as possible; it was perfectly 
white, By examining siliceous pellicles taken from 
some Grasses which, as is well known, contain a 
great quantity of silica in their epidermis, “ I found,” 
says M. Caillat, “that this silica, moulded in the 
cells of the skin, is very curiously disposed, It 
exists in little plates, from one to two hundredths of a 
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millimetre broad, according to the plant, packed side by 
side, but whose edges are not smooth, but indented very 
regularly, and thus articulated laterally. This organisa- 
tion of the silica, which kas not, so far as Iam aware, 
been yet remarked, seems to me to be worthy of the 
attention of physiologists.” Comptes Rendus, Aug., 1849. 
[Compare this statement with Lindley’s “ Introduction 
to Botany,” Plate I., fig. 6.] 


Calendar of Operations. 


(For the ensuing week.) 

{In consequence of certain inquiries that have 
reached us in regard to the Calendar, we think it right 
to state that it is written for the Midland Counties, and 
that those who live to the South or North of these, 
must vary their practice accordingly. ] 


GENERAL REMARKS, 

Ler advantage be taken of frosty weather to do any 
heavy work upon the walks or borders, such as carting 
or wheeling compost or manure on to the ground. In 
determining what kind of material to use for the im- 
provement of the soil, let due consideration be given 
to its present quality and condition, and to the parti- 
cular requirements of the plants, whether vegetables 
or flowers, which are to be grown upon it during the 
coming season. A piece of ground which has received 
nothing for years except the ordinary dressings of dung, 
decayed leaves, &c., becomes effete, from the want of 
some ingredients which those manures only slightly con- 
tain, or of which they are altogether deficient. In such 
eases, something should be applied to restore the soil 
to its natural vigour. A dressing of fresh pasture soil 
will generally effect this purpose ; but as this is not 
always convenient, burnt clay or charred refuse of any 
kind forms an excellent substitute ; they are also valuable 
for their mechanical action on the texture of the soil. If 
this be repeated once in four years the result will be 
‘Satisfactory ; and in the kitchen garden, with the help 
of liquid manure in summer, an excellent crop of almost 
any vegetable will be produced. If the land is stiff, 
sifted coal ashes will be found an excellent mechanical 
agent in ameliorating its condition, and it likewise 
possesses the sponge-like property of absorbing any 
liquid or gaseous matters which may present themselves, 
giving them off again more gradually as the plants re- 
-Quire them. 

’ PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Orcuips.—These should be carefully watched at this 
season, as many of them will be starting into growth. 
As soon as this is perceived in any plant, it should be 
xepotted or supplied with a larger block or basket if 
necessary. In shifting Stanhopeas or other Orchids 
which send their flower-stems through the soil, very 
shallow wire baskets should be used without potsherds, 
charcoal, or other impenetrable material. I find them 
succeed admirably in lumps of fibry peat, from which 
the soil has been shaken out, mixed with rough, 
flaky leaf-mould, and plenty of clean sand, which is 
necessary to keep the leaf-mould and peat from becoming 
too spongy. The surface of the soil and the inside of 
the basket should be lined with sphagnum, which pro- 

tects the roots from sudden gleams of sunshine, prevents 
the soil from falling out, and, by its powers of absorp- 
tion, keeps itself and the soil sufficiently moist. ‘That 
the roots are satisfied with it is evident from the beau- 
tiful network which they form throughout its entire 
surface. Maxillarias, Lycastes, Gongoras, &c., succeed 
etter when treated in this way than they do in pots, but 
to the soil of these a good proportion of charcoal and 
potsherds, or pieces of sandstone, may be safely added, 
as their flower-stems are altogether above the soil. 
The sphagnum absorbs nearly sufficient moisture from 
the atmosphere of the house, and by doing away with 
the necessity of watering, extremes are avoided, and the 
soil is kept in a uniform healthy state. Those plants 
which do not require shifting, should be surfaced with 
a little of the same material as would be used in re- 
moving them to larger pots, or baskets. As soon as any 
plant is potted, or top-dressed, it should be dipped into 
the warm water cistern, that the whole of the peat, &c., 
new and old, may be thoroughly and equally moistened, 
In performing this operation, the pot or basket should 
be gently lowered into the water, so that it may gradually 
rise amongst the mass. Ifa little trouble is taken in this 
matter, any woodlice, or other insects, which are 
harbouring in the soil, will retreat before the rising 
water, till they come out on the surface, whence they 
may be easily removed. Syringing will be useful on 
fine mornings ; but this should be made to fall on the 
plants like a gentle shower of dew, instead of being 
driven into them with a man’s full strength. The plants 
which are attached to blocks will need an occasional 
slight syringing, to prevent them from shrivelling, as it 
as yet too early to keep up a sufficiency of moisture in 
the atmosphere. Water must be very carefully used, 
and should always be of the same temperature as that 
of the house. The rain which falls on the roof should 
be conducted into a tank within the house ; it is prefer- 
able to river or pump water, which generally contains 
eggs of insects injurious to Orchids. For the further 
protection of the plants from their ravages, the peat and 
leaf-mould should be thoroughly baked, and the sphag- 
num immersed in boiling water, in order that all animal 
life may be destroyed before they are used. This points 
out another advantage which the wire basket has over 
the bundle of old fungus-coated sticks in which plants 
are commonly suspended ; the latter, besides being un- 
Sightly, affords a certain harbour for insects. As the 


plants commence their growth, remove them to the 
warm end of your house, if you have only one ; but it 
is impossible to grow them to perfection unless you are 
able to keep the dormant plants cool and dry, and those 
in a growing state comparatively warm and moist. 


FORCING DEPARTMENT, 


Pracu-HOUSE.—F'rom the time when the blossoms of 
Peaches begin to expand, maintain a steady night heat 
of 50°, not rising higher than 60° during the day, un- 
less by sun heat. Syringing must be avoided until 
the bloom is set. If the external temperature is not 
too low, fresh air should be admitted every day in suffi- 
cient quantity to produce circulation, but cold currents 
must be carefully avoided. If the early Melon bed is 
not made, it should be immediately attended to. It 
should be constructed in such a manner as to secure a 
bottom heat ; if you have not hot water at command, this 
should be effected by means of outside linings, and a 
dung chamber beneath the bed. Where Cherries are 
required early, the house should now be in proper 
order, as regards cleaning and painting ; the tempera- 
ture should be kept at 45° by night, and 55° by day, 
with air, until the buds begin to expand, when a rise of 
5° should gradually take place. The fruit will set with 
the low temperature of 50° by night, and 60° to 65° by 
day. No kind of fruit requires greater care in forcing 
than this, as any excess of heat will prove ruinous, 
Air is indispensable during the day, while the trees are 
in flower ; and even during the night, when the ex- 
ternal air is not very cold. Bear in mind the hard- 
ships they have to endure out of doors ; this will show 
the necessity of avoiding undue excitement. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

If the advice given in August and September of last 
year has been attended to, by deciding upon the arrange- 
ment for the different portions of the flower garden, 
and also by noting the number required of the different 
kinds of plants, an inspection of the stock at the present 
season will show of what kinds there is a deficiency, 
and thus determine what quantity of young plants have 
to be propagated between this time and the end of 
April. But if memoranda were not made at the time 
recommended, it should be done before the season is 
farther advanced. Bouvardias, Salvias, Lobelias of 
the section to which propinqua belongs, and other half- 
hardy deciduous plants should now be looked over, 
and if the stock of any is deficient, it should be 
increased by the usual means. During this severe 
weather preparations should be made by getting soil, 
pots, and crocks ready to pot off plants in store pots 
of such things as fancy Geraniums which are found so 
suitable for bedding. Amongst these varieties we may 


superb, Nosegay, Bouquet de Flore, &c. In the mean- 
time let them be duly attended to in regard to water- 
ing, and by removing any decayed leaves, and stopping 
long weak growths, to induce the formation of bushy 
plants. As the flower garden is very deficient at this 


season in a display of flowers, let extra attention be paid 
to keeping every part of it ina state of perfect neatness, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

We hope the advice given last week has been at- 
tended to ; it has been capital weather for “sweetening” 
soils and subjecting them to a thorough freezing. As 
an in-door employment, look through the collection"of 
Ranunculus roots, and, if not already done, divest them 
of all dead fibres and thoroughly clean them. Where 
desirable, the offsets may be kept separately, for we 
always like to have a “nursing bed” of small roots, 
which gather strength for next year’s bloom. Should 
the frost break up during the coming week, we may 
possibly have much rain. The stock of Auriculas, 
Carnations, &c., must be kept from its effects as much 
as possible ; for it often] happens that frost will return 
with considerable severity, and should the plants in 
frames have been soaked, it will be much to their dis- 
advantage. Those who wish to propagate Dahlias ex- 
tensively may now put the roots in gentle heat, to start 
them. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Success in our gardening operations, as in the nume- 
rous other affairs of life, depends very much on careful 
attention to small matters, many of which, if examined 
individually, appear trifling ; but if omitted or neglected, 
prove detrimental to the attainment of our hopes. 
Amongst the little things to be looked closely after at 
this season of the year, the garden snail (Helix 
aspersa), the common grey slug (Limax cinereus), and 
their congeners, may rank first. These hide themselves 
in the earth, box edgings, and other snug corners, till 
warm, weather‘occurs, when they come forth and attack 
every vegetable in their way. Ona mild day, hundreds 
may be seen crawling over the walks, of which a great 
number may be picked up by a quick boy, as they fre- 
quently continue visible during the whole of the day at 
this season. By beginning to destroy them thus early 
the ground is comparatively freed from these ravagers 
by the time our young plants appear in spring. Sea- 
kale forcing is most profitably done by means of a slight 
hotbed of leaves and litter with a frame upon it; by 
covering with wooden shutters the bleaching is en- 
sured ; 53° to 55° is sufficient for top heat. Look 
closely after Endive in damp weather, and remove all 
decaying leaves. Examine Cauliflowers and Lettuces 
in frames, and dust a little quick-lime amongst them if 
it is necessary. Give plenty of air on all favourable 
opportunities. Make a sowing of Radishes under a 
south wall, and when they come up protect them with a 
few evergreen boughs, 


recommend Anais, Jenny Lind, Hero of Surrey, Jehu |. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Jan. 17, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


?, Banomerzn. THenmomerteEn. 
Baty Ae ee ee ee orl Siind, | ata 
Max. | Min. || Max.| Min.; Mean 

eee eects Sa || PS pamer| — 
Friday,. 11 26 29.791 | 29.760 84 27 «| 30.5 00 
Satur... 12 27 29.922 | 29.883 32 27 29.6 00 
Sunday . 13 e 29.912 | 29.882 BL 22 26.5 00 
Monday 14 i 29.797 | 29.544 81 26 24.5 00 
Tues, .. 16 2 29.433 | 29.390 31 25 23.0 00 
Wed, .. 16 3 29.643 | 29.443 33 29 31.0 00 
Thurs,...17 4 29.944 | 29.793 36 28 32.0 00 
—— — | — || ——- | —_-- —  ——— ——— 
Average.... 29.777 | 29.671 32.5 ' 26.3! 29.4 0.00 


Jan. 11—Hazy throughout. 
— 12—Hazy with slight snow; dusky with snow flakes. 
- 13—azy; slight snow ; clear and frosty at night. 
— 14—Alternately calm and windy; frosty; dusky clouds; frosty. 
— 15—Cloudy and cold; slight snow showers; overcast. 
—  16—Uniformly overcast; cloudy; overcast. 
— 17—Overcest; slight thaw. 
Mean temperature of the week, 64 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Jan. 26, 1850. 


Sunday20} 40.3 | 30.3 | 35.5 4 0.65 in. | 4| 5| 4] 1) 3] 4] 2] 2 

on. {1| 42.9 | 33.4 | 38.1 13 0.48 |—| 2| 4} 1] 6} 4} 4] 2 
Tues 22) 43.8 | 34.7 | 39.3 18 0.57 2| 4| 1) 4/3) 7] 21 2 
Wed. 23{ 443 | 34.5 | 39.4 12 0.27 |—| 3] 2} 3] 4| 7] 1| 4 
Thurs. 24] 43.7 | 33.1 | 384 18 051 2| 3] 2) 1/3] 8| 4) z 
Friday 25] 43.8 | 33.5 | 38.6 10 0.90 1] 3} 2} 1} 3] 7| 41 3 
Satur. 26} 44.7 | 33.2 | 33.7 10 0.34 1} 4/2] al a al als 


“The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 20th 
and 22d, 1828; 22d and 23th, 1846—therm. 56 deg.; and the lowest on the 20th, 
1838—therm. 7 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS: A H. It is probable that it will 
prove hardy in 18 inches of water. At all events, the experi- 
ment is well worth a trial, ¢ 

Ammonia: Anon. Plants absorb the carbonate both by their 
leaves and roots, but especially by the latter, to which it is 
conveyed by manure or dissolved in water. 

Corws: J& C. Such questions as yours do not concern the 
objects of this Paper.t 

Fics: @ S. You will not be likely to succeed in growing Figs 
under Vines in so small a space as 15 feet by 7, covered with 
glass. Better form a chalk subsoil, from 12 to 18 inches deep, 
and grow them out of doors. Without artificial heat, you 
can only expect to ripen, in the ensuing summer, the latest 
formed fruit on the extremities of Jast summer’s shoots.|| 

GesnenA: J 7, It is strictly a stove plant. You had better 
look to the roots, where, we presume, the mischief will be 
found to lie, 

Graves; GS. Although Frontignans in Vineries require fire 
heat, yet you may succeed in ripening those without it which 
you have planted in a frame, because you can cover it at 
night. In sunny weather your frame, containing a small 
quantity of air compared with the surface of glass, will fre- 
quently get excessively hot, unless great attention be paid to 
ventilation.|| 

Insects: J D. The insect found on the Cactus is a Typhlocyba, 
a genus allied to the froghopper or cuckoo-spit insect, and 


which is incapable of committing the injuries you describe. We — 


—Pedicia rivosa. It is most probable from your description 
that the young Cabbage roots have been eaten by the larva 


accompanying woodcut, and for description Gard. Chron, for 
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1841, p. 612.) The larva of the cockchaffer has six legs, and. 
is thick, curled, and fleshy. Theichneumon larve are white, 
fleshy, and destitute of legs, but are found in the bodies of 
other insects. W.—E T W. The caterpillars infesting the 
grains of Wheat are those of the moth of Noctua cubicularis, 
which we have received from other parts of the West o 
England. We can suggest no other remedy at the present 
season than careful examination and hand picking. W. 

Lettuces : Montgomeriides. Steep your old Lettuce seeds in 
pure water for 12 hours before sowing ; but it is very doubt. 
ful whether any vitality remains in them.|| 

Names oF Piants: @ S. Schinus Molle,—M—4. Trichocentrum 
tenuiflorum.—P P. Galeottia Beaumontii; the genus is ex- 
tremely near Batemannia, and perhaps not really distinct.— 
Troublesome. Limonia Laureola, a fine thing; is it hardy? 
Tell us all about it. . 

PRUNING THE PEACH-TREE: G@ S. A young shoot must be 
trained from the base of the one which bears the fruit, in 
order to supply the place of the latter, which must be cut 
away at the winter pruning. A similar proceeding has to be 
repeated, tending, as you observe, to produce a long naked 
snag. But it often happens, that even at the base of this 
some buds that have remained in a latent state for years 
break out; and by taking advantage of these, a young shoot 
is obtained, having its origin almost close to the main branch, 
and then the adjoining snag can be cut away. || 

SrEps : N. We cannot recommend dealers. ¢ : 

TEMPERATURE: @ S. The thermometers employed for register« 
ing the maximum and minimum temperatures at Chiswick 
are placed ata distance from any wall or building. They are 
Rutherford’s, made by Newman, and agree with others in the 
neighbourhood, excepting occasionally ; when the latter indi- 
cate slight differences they may be traced to the effects of 
radiation from buildings.|| } 

Misc. : A Market Gardener. No circulating library of hortieul- 
tural works exists that we know of. We are unacquainted 
with anybody likely to suit your purpose. We would advise 
you to advertise for a man.t—@ P. You can have the 
numbers mentioned. The price will be 3s, 


of the common daddy-long-legs, Tipula oleracea (see the 
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OF ENGLAND. 


Ho” to KEEP a HORSE ror LESS taan ONE 
SHILLING per DAY, and Make the Animal look Better 
than when Paying 12s, and 14s. per Week.—Consider the enor- 
mous saving in these hard times—times of cheapness.—Apply 
personally or by letter at Many WepLAKE and Co’s, 118, Fen- 
church-street, Oat-bruising and Chaff-machine Manufactory, 
established upwards of 40 years, 


Ror4st AG 


ANNUAL COUNTRY MEETING OF 1850, 
TO BE HELD AT EXETER. 
PRINCIPAL DAY OF THE SHOW, THURSDAY, Joty 18. 


PRIZES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
‘The Prizes are open to General Competition : Members have 
the privilege of a Free Entry ; and Non-subscribers are allowed 
to compete on the payment of 5s, on each Certificate, 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, 


Forms of Certificate to be procured on application to the 
Secretary, 12, Hanover-square, London. All Certificates for 
the entry of Implements, &c., will be required to state the total 
number of articles entered to be shown by each Exhibitor, and 
the space required for their exhibition, and must be returned, 
filled up, to the Secretary, on or before the FIRST OF MAY, 
1850; the Councll having decided, that in no case whatever 
aa any such Certificate for Implements be received after that 

ate, 


* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet Jong, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being wood rafters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per ft. 

HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


TEPHENSON anp CO., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their eee eed wet a 
; j Copper, by which the cost is reduced, ese Boilers, whic 

For the best Drill for small occupations, 51, F Petre 
For the best Turnip-drill on the flat, which shall possess the feo ae oe ae Lhe ert lle ine bint DN deal 

most approved method of distributing compost or other ma. | tose W P , Pp 


PRIZES. 

For the Plough best adapted for general purposes, 71. 

For the Plough best adapted for deep ploughing, 72, 

For the best One-way or Turn-wrest Plough, 51, 

For the best Paring Plough, 51. 

For the best Subsoil Pulveriser, 5v. 

For the best Drill for general purposes, which shall possess 
the most approved method of distributing compost or other 
manures in a moist or dry state, quantity being especially con- 
sidered, 10l. 

N.B, Other qualities being equal, the preference will be given 
to the drill which may be best adapted to cover the manure 
with soil before the seed is deposited. 

For the best pair-horse steerage Corn and Turnip-drill, 100, 


Now we do not know of any instance in which 
this problem has yet been solved, or we should 
simply have to detail the particulars of the process 
for general imitation. Direct experience of the 
result has not yet spoken upon the subject, and 
therefore we have to content ourselves with demon- 
strations founded upon details. Of course if all the 
details be included, and each be absolutely true, 
such demonstrations will be perfectly trustworthy : 
it is the extreme liability to imperfection and in- 
accuracy of the premises with which agricultural 
demonstrations deal, that the conclusions arrived at 
by reasoning on these subjects are not always veri- 
fied in the experience of the farmer. We can, how- 
ever, only do our best to attain accuracy, and then 
we must just put such confidence in the results 
attained as the knowledge of this liability to error 
will permit—feeling certain, all the while, that any 
help, however imperfect, to the anticipation of a 
satisfactory experience, is far better than that abso-= 
lute blindness under which so many seem ready to 
sit down in despair. 

These remarks are introductory to a notice of 
Mr. Hvuxraste’s lately published pamphlet on 
“ Present Prices,” * which is already, as it deserves 
to be, inits third edition. Setting aside the specula- 
tions of the author regarding the causes of the 
present lowness of the prices of agricultural produce 
—a topic upon which we do not intend to enter— 


: : . F . be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 

Satiend, 1a moist or dry state, quantity being especially con- they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
ye sas : . : Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

No the dei which my Be vent Aagpied to sever the ence | and Co, bog to inform the Trade that at their Manfactory, 

with soil before the seed is deposited 17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 

For the best Turnip-drill on the ridge, which shall possess of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may be 

the most approved method of distributing compost or other OE A RR ae ie ac eld aaa upon the most 

: é : , we, , s 
aided to a moist or dry state, quantity being especially con- ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
, 102, 


N.B. Other qualities being equal, the preference will be given Fences, Wire-work, é&c, 


to the drill which may be best adapted to cover the manure : = = = = = = 
Che Agricultural Gasette. 


with soil before the seed is deposited. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1850. 


For the best drop Drill, for depositing seed and manure, 101, 
For the Manure-distributor which is best adapted for distri- 
MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Tavurspay, Jan. 2{—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


buting broadcast any kind of compost or hand-tillage when in 
TaHvEsDAy, _ 31—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland. 


3 moist state, and which is capable of adjustment for the de- 
‘livery of any quantity, from 2 to 20 bushels per acre, 5. 
For the best portable Steam-engine, applicable to threshing 
or other agricultural purposes, 501, 
For the second best ditto, 251. 
For the best portable Threshing-machine applicable to horse 
‘or steam power, 201. 
For the best Corn-dressing Machine, 101. 
For the best Grinding-mill for breaking agricultural produce 
-into fine meal, 101, 
For the best Linseed and Corn-crusher, 51. 
For the best Chaff-cutter, 101, 
For the best Turnip-cutter, 51. 
For the best Oilcake Breaker, for every variety of cake, 51, 
For the best One-horse Cart for general purposes, 101, 
For the best Light Waggon for general purposes, 10/, 
For the best Machine for making Draining Tiles or Pipes for 
Agricultural purposes. Specimens of the Tiles, or Pipes, to be 
shown in the yard: the price at which they have been sold to 
be taken into consideration, and proof of the working of the 
‘Machine to be given to the satisfaction of the judges, 200. 
For the best Set of Tools for General Draining, 31. 
For the best Heavy Harrow, 51, 
For the best Light Harrow, 51. 
For the best Cultivator, Grubber, and Scarifier, 107, 
For the best Pair-horse Scarifier, 51. 
For the best Horse Hoe on the flat, 10/. 
For the best Horse Hoe on the ridge, 51. 
For the best Horse Rake, 51. 
For the best Horse Seed-dibbler, or Seed-depositor, not being 
a drill, 102, 
For the best Cider Mill, 107. 
For the best Barrow Hand Drill, to work with cups, 31, 
For the best Liquid Manure Distributor, 107, 
For the best Haymaking Machine, 51. 
For the best Gorse-bruiser, 57. 
For the best Cottage Stove or Range for burning coals, 51. 
For the best and most economical Steaming Apparatus for 
‘general purposes, 51. 

Miscellaneous Awards and Essential improvements, Silver 
Medals estimated at 207, 

For the invention of any New Implement, such sum as the 
Council may think proper to award. 

By Order of the Council, James Hopson, Secretary. 

London, August 7th, 1849. 

*,* Prize Sheets, containing the Conditions of these Prizes, 
and the Regulations for Competition, may be had on applica- 


tion, by post or otherwise, to the Secretary, 12, Hanover-square, 
London. 


FOR PUBLIC SALE, at the New Corn Exchange 


Tavern, Mark-lane, on MONDAY, January 21, 1850, at 
2 o’clock precisely, about 1700 tons of damaged PERUVIAN 
GUANO, in Warehouse, ex sundry ships, by order of Messrs. 
Anthony Gibbs and Sons, the Importers. — Catalogues and 
further particulars in due time from Messrs. J. A. RucKER and 
Banceart, Brokers, 26, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing- 
lane, London. 


a eee 
PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 


Government for the importation and sale of this yaluabl 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of Rananaers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gings 
BricHt, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
an place implicit confidence. ANTONY GiBBs and Sons, 
London, January 19. 


‘TRE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 

as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis, Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &e. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN G@UANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs. A. Gisps and Sons, the Importers, 


Tae “Present Prices” excite very different 
emotions in different minds; and there are many 
we may be sure who are heartily and naturally re- 
joicing at the very causes which are spreading de- 
spondency amongst ourselves. But whatever the 
nature of the feeling produced, retrospect may yet 
show it to have been of very unnecessary intensity : 
and it may yet come to be seen that the connection 
between present prices and future prices is just as 
slight and uncertain still, as it has always hitherto 
been throughout the history of that most variable 
and inconstant of all things—the Corn Trade. And 
we believe that the very wncertainties of our position, 
by which so many are depressed, might thus be 
made a reasonable groundwork of hope. 

Nevertheless, it is of course most proper éo be 
prepared for the worst, and lest present prices 
should represent future experience too, it becomes a 
problem of the very highest importance—“ How to 
produce Wheat at 5s. a bushel and meat at 5d. 
perlb,?” Let no one think, because, at those prices, 
his receipts in any or every year since he commenced 
business would be diminished by a sum more than 
the remission of his whole rent and taxes would 
replace, that therefore this problem is incapable of 
solution. For, to take the case of another manu- 
facture, how clearly, on the very same ground, would 
the present profitable prices of cotton goods have, 
long ago, appeared ruinous, the cost of the labour 
and the raw material alone employed in the produc- 
tion of a given quantity then being far beyond the 
sum which that quantity would command in the 
market now. The cheapening in this case followed 
and indeed resulted from the constantly increasing 
skill and economy of the process; and although in 
our own case, most unfortunately, it has preceded 
that out of which alone, by right, it ought to have 
arisen, yet we may reasonably imagine that here, too, 
expenditure may be sufficiently reduced, and produce 
sufficiently increased, to meet our altered circum- 
stances ; and that present prices only put us in the 
position to which mutual competition, and our own 
increasing skill, would, in the ordinary course of 
things, have ultimately brought us. No doubt, we 
are not so well prepared for that position now as 
we should have been then; but the concession that 
that position is not necessarily fatal is all we at 
present desire. For all we yet claim to have 
proved is, that our proposed problem is not 
only absolutely forced upon our attention by 
the circumstances of our case, but that it is one 
which might reasonably, under any circumstances, 
have become the subject of examination. That 
there is no prima facie absurdity about it must 
indeed be evident to every practical man who will 
take the trouble to consider the ordinary routine of 
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let us just examine the argument by which he pro- 
fesses to have demonstrated its compatibility with 
agricultural prosperity. He has not experienced 
this compatibility; but he believes in it never- 
theless. There is nothing absurd in that. No 
doubt, if any one saying “I will show you how to 
grow cheap food,” could add, “ Here are my farm 
accounts for the year, detailing the process and its 
result,’ he would be more eagerly listened to; but 
that should not hinder us from attending to the same 
assertion by another who only adds, ‘“‘ These are the 
reasons for which I believe the thing to be possible.” 
Of course, the value of the teaching in such a case 
depends wholly upon the soundness of the “reasons” 
that are given. If they are trustworthy, so must 
the result be, to which they lead. Now the reasons 
which Mr. Huxtarue adduces for his belief are all 
founded on experience ; the experience, no doubt, 
to some extent, of the chemist, but still experience, 
and therefore, supposing it to be rightly recorded, 
unquestionable, as far as it goes. Mr. Lawes, of 
Rothamsted, he tells us, after labouring in his fields 
and feeding stalls for nine years, carefully applying 


manures and measuring vegetable growth, and 
administering food and measuring animal growth, 
and after working with Dr. Gireert for as long in 
the laboratory, analysing manures, produce, soils, 
and foods, has come to the conclusion, that in the 
ordinary circumstances of most soils, and of growing 
animals in the long run, land and food are both 
dependent for their production of growth almost 
wholly on the presence in them of nitrogen; in the 
former case on nitrogen in the form of ammonia, 
and in the latter on nitrogen in the form of 
that part of food called protein and its com- 
pounds. 
that, out of every 10 lbs. of nitrogen thus used in 
the manufacture of Wheat and other cereal grains, 
hardly 4 are assimilated, 6 or more going to waste $ 
and that of every 10 lbs. used in the manufacture of 
meat, hardly 2 are assimilated, 8 or more being 
rejected in the manure of the animals that are being 
fed. The former of these conclusions is supported, 
not only like the latter, by actual investigation of 
the facts, but by the consideration that ordinary land 
merely tilled, receiving no manure, is found able to 
yield annually a crop averaging 16 bushels of Wheat 
per acre—a quantity whose nitrogen corresponds in 
the proportion stated to that which the soil annually 
receives in the ammonia of the rain water which falls 


He has also come to the conclusion 


pon it. If the straw of this Wheat crop, instead 


of being always removed as supposed, be returned to 
the land, then for every bushel of Wheat that the 
soil is to produce beyond the 16, it must be supplied 
with about 5 lbs. of ammonia—a quantity sufficient, 
in-the proportion named, to furnish the nitrogen 
which a bushel of Wheat is found actually to contain. 


All these details are specified by Mr. Huxtastz, 


and he uses them thus :—Supposing Wheat to be 
worth only 5s. per bushel—in the case of a crop of 
32 bushels per acre, 16 bushels more than the un- 
assisted yield of the land, such a quantity of am- 
monia will be needed to produce it as, at the present 
market price of the article, is worth 1/, 1ls. 3d— 
then adding this to 47. 10s. 3d., at which (including 


nt and taxes, 1/7. 8s. 4d.) he estimates the cost of 


cultivation per acre, he obtains a total which, de- 
ducted from 8/. (the value of the 32 bushels), leaves 
1/.18s.6d. per acre for interest on capital and for profit 
—a conclusion which, supposing it to happen bien- 
nially, and the alternate crops just to pay their way, 


Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Purser, Secretary, 


farm operation, and see what wastefulness of means 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied, 


every part of it still exhibits. 


* ‘The Present Prices,” by the Rev. A. Huxtable, London: 
Ridgway, Piccadilly, 
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would leave the tenant of the land better off than even 
that most jealous of judges, the Income Tax Bill, sup- 
poses him to be. But—* The rent is too low for 
the supposed produce”—* the cost of cultivation is 
not put high enough”—* green crops will not pay 
their way.” All these objections are considered by 
the author: the rent is that of land actually worth 
only 20s. per acre, exclusive of tithe, &c., and which 
was proved to yield 16 bushels of Wheat annually 
without manure—but we will suppose that, as land 
now lets, it 7s too low, then we are perfectly ready 
to concede that rents must be lower than they now 
are, if prices continue poor as at present ; this sub- 
ject, however, we shall discuss hereafter ; the other 
objections we are also ready, in some measure, to 
admit; for the cost of cultivation we do not think 
has been placed high enough—though we cannot 
now say why; and on the large scale and long run 
we have not found our green crops to pay their way. 
But, we must remember that there is a large margin 
—1/. 11s. 3d. per acre among the details of cost— 
which is supposed to be spent in the purchase of 
ammonia, though that ammonia need not be pur- 
chased ; for, by the consumption of the green crops, 
we obtain a supply of it in the manure of our feed- 
ing stock. And, though in the course of years we 
have spent more on our green crops than we ever 
directly yeceived from them, yet we believe, and we 
are beginning to experience, that this has arisen 
merely from want of the necessary skill. There 
are districts where Turnips are grown and con- 
sumed with a profit—¢hat is certain ; and there are 
many instances in our own experience where 9s. and 
10s. per ton have been made from them in beef and 
mutton, beside all the ammoniacal manure which Mr. 
Huxrasir supposes us to buy for our Wheat crop. 
And though, during the present winterfor instance, we 
do not believe that all the green food for cattle in the 
country will furnish a money result to the consumer of 
more than 5s. per ton, yet we believe that a great deal 
is easily possible in the way of liquidating or even 
More than repaying the annual charge per acre of 
green crops on the farm, both by a greater skill in 
consuming them, which will yield more money per 
ton, and by a greater skill in choosing and growing 
them, which will produce more tons per acre. Mr. 
Hoxrants, however, is confident that in making both 
beef and pork, and selling them at 5d. per pound, he 
has himself obtained results far exceeding the cost 
of the means employed, leaving therefore a profit to 
the farmer over and above their supply of manure, 
containing ammonia, said to be worth 6d. per pound, 
for the profitable growth of Wheat at 5s. per bushel. 

But on this, though we believe it to be the most 
valuable portion of this truly interesting pamphlet, 
‘we must not detain the reader. Let him obtain the. 
work and study it for himself. He will find it to 
contain details of the most interesting experience, 
obtained both on the farm and in the laboratory ; 
and—it may be, with all his convictions unbroken 
(for they are not assailed) on Protection asa matter 
of expediency or even of justice to the farmer, and 
on rents, that, if prices continue low, they must fall 
he will, we are sure, rise encouraged from its 
perusal, hoping that, after all, agriculture is not in 
the long run to be aruinous business, and that better 
times are in store for the cultivators of the soil. 

The subject of true agricultural economy on which 
these hopes can find their only right foundation— 
one which can be profitably discussed in great de- 
tail—we shall endeayour to take up hereafter; and 
that of the present rents of land, an equally important 
topic, we must reserve for a future opportunity. 
Meanwhile we conclude with the assertion, that— 
independently of the fact that, whatever the lowness 
of prices may be, profits will be made when the raw 
material of the manufacture shall have assumed the 
natural value to which a lessened competition will 
most surely bring it—we believe that the intelli- 
gence which, however it may regard the ultimate 
results hitherto of agricultural experience, sees hope- 
ful truth in many a point which that experience 
contains—the intelligence which sees wseful truth 
and reality, not merely guesswork and plausibility, 
in the results of Chemical experience, and in the 
character and tendencies which it reveals in those 
atoms with which the farmer deals—this intelligence 
will, when united with a thorough-going energy and 
industry, carry us successfully through the present 
critical period of agricultural history. 

THE PRIVATE MONEY DRAINAGE ACT. 
To THe Ricut Honourasie Lord JoHn RussELtL. 

Myx lord, it is now nearly three years since I had the 
honour of bringing under your lordships’ notice a sug- 
gestion for a bill, to enable the proprietors of settled 
estates to borrow money from private sources for the 
drainage of their lands, and also for building appro- 
priate farm buildings, and to charge the amount so 
expended on the inheritance, as a rent charge, 
terminable in a certain limited number of years ; the 
annual instalment being so regulated as to repay prin- 
cipal and interest in the time specified, 


During the last session of Parliament his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond took up the subject, and brought in 
a bill “ The Private Money Drainage Act, 1849,” which 
has now become law, embracing the principle of my 
suggestions, in so far as they related to drainage, and it is 
almost needless for me to say that that measure has been 
hailed with satisfaction by the landed interest generally. 

It is to be feared, however, that in consequence of a 
defect in the arrangement of the bill to which I have 
alluded, it may not be so generally useful as it might 
otherwise have been. The defect to which I refer, is 
the want of some provision for a receivership of that 
portion of the rent charge which goes to repay principal. 
There are few parties who are willing to lend money to 
be repaid in the manner specified. Parties who lend 
generally wish their capital to remain undisturbed, they 
only receiving the annual interest. This defect in the 
bill must therefore narrow the number of lenders to 
those persons or societies who trade in money ; and 
thus, while enhancing the rate of interest to the 
borrowers, deprive the small capitalist of a safe, con- 
venient, and profitable means of investing his money, in 
the improvement of his neighbour’s land. 

I need hardly point out to your lordship the great 
advantages which would have resulted from the full 
operation of such a measure during the present season. 
It would have furnished ‘employment for the large 
masses of agricultural labourers now out of work, while 
the increased consumption, consequent upon their 
earning of wages, might, in some degree, have enhanced 
the prices of agricultural produce, and, at all events, 
would have furnished more ready markets. It would 
also have been an early step towards that improved 
system of agriculture, which, it is admitted on all hands, 
must spread itself over our fields, if the landed 
proprietors are not to have their incomes materially 
curtailed, 

As it seems probable that the “ Private Money Drain- 
age Act, 1849,’ may be brought before Parliament in 
the ensuing session for amendment, I am now desirous 
of respectfully urging upon your lordship’s attention the 
great benefit which would accrue fo the country gene- 
rally, by the early passing of a thoroughly practical 
measure for enabling the proprietors of settled estates 
to borrow money from private sources, not only for 
draining their lands, but also for erecting proper and 
suitable farm buildings, and, under sufficient guarantees, 
to make its repayment a terminable charge on the 
inheritance. 

In bringing this subject under your lordship’s notice, 
I know that [ shall be borne out by all the practical 
men in the country, when I say that any outlay 
judiciously made in providing good substantial farm 
buildings, would be more than repaid within 22 
years by the accruing advantages. If, therefore, 
such a measure as I have indicated were passed, and 
largely taken advantage of, the country would, at the 
end of a limited time, be fitted out with excellent farm 
buildings, at absolutely no cost, either to individuals or 
the public. 

The two great requisites towards profitable agri- 
culture are a highly cultivated soil, and proper accom- 
modation for preparing and converting its produce. The 
one is as necessary as the other. Half the advantages 
of draining are lost, if the increased produce is brought 
home to be consumed in ruinous ill-conditioned build- 
ings. Nor will it be doubted, that the constaut associa- 
tion with confusion and filth, and their accompanying 
waste, has a directly injurious effect on the meatal con- 
dition of farmers occupying such buildings ; tending, 
very much, to repress and eradicate all ideas of order 
and regularity, so necessary to success in agriculture as 
well as in other occupations; yet it cannot be denied, 
that a large proportion of the farm buildings of the 
country are in the condition I have adverted to. : 

I am not unaware that the extension of the Jmeasure 
of last session to buildings, received the consideration 
of a section of Parliament ; and that it was not thought 
desirable to include them in the bill at that time, in 
consequence (as was supposed) of the difficulty of con- 
trolling the expenditure. I cannot believe that there 
can be any difficulty, not easily surmountable, on that 
point. Thesame machinery which oversees the drainage 
expenditure, could with equal, or perhaps greater, 
facility, overlook the erection of buildings. The com- 
missioners might be restricted to granting rent charges 
only for such buildings as were decided by the bill 
itself to be suitable for the different descriptions and 
sizes of farms, and of a plain but substantial descrip- 
tion (and this might be arrived at by the examination of 
a few competent witnesses) ; leaving it, however, in the 
option of the proprietor to extend, embellish, or modify 
as he pleased (provided the substantial nature of the 
work were not interfered with),on making a money 
contribution, for which no rent.charge would be granted, 
equal to the increased cost caused by his alterations of 
the plan. A quinquennial inspection, and powers of 
compelling the necessary repairs to be made, would 
add little to the expense, and would afford a perfect 
security for the reversionex, 

It is not forme here to advert to the laws which 
restrain the alienation of land. That these laws have 
been the means in some measure of retaining in influence 
and power great names, which have formed rallying 
points for the country in times of difficulty and danger, 
no one can doubt. While, however, we retain these 
laws, it must be obviously for the interest, not only of 
the landed proprietors, but of the country at large, that 
obstacles to the application of capital to agricultural 


as possible, consistently with good faith towards existing 
engagements, 

In conclusion, I only regret that it has not fallen to 
a less humble individual than myself to bring this 
subject under your lordship’s notice, as I firmly believe 
it to be a matter of great and vital importance in the 
present crisis. I have the honour to be, your lordship’s 


most obedient humble servant, John Girdwood, Chirk, 
N. Wales, : 


ECONOMY IN FARM MANAGEMENT. 

Iv is objected to yourself and others, who urge the 
adoption of what is called high farming, as a resource 
whereby to meet the reduced prices of farm produce, 
that the capital is wanting to carry out a better system, 
However this may be, it will not I think be disputed, 
that it is the imperative duty of every farmer who 
desires to stand well in these times, to adopt resolutely 
whatever methods and arrangements are the most 
economical, though they require the change of old 
established customs. It may be an encouragement to 
many who are at a loss to discover in what way they 
are to meet diminished prices, without haying capital 
to increase the produce of their farms, to point out and 
bring to their recollection the means of retrenchment, 
which lie within their reach. For instance, now is the 
time to resolve that a pair of good horses harnessed 
abreast, shall do as much or more work at plough than 
three or four in a string now do. This is perfectly 
within the power of most farmers, and by adopting this 
change they save additional horses and drivers, or if 
the same number of horses must be kept, they get 
through the work quicker, and are enabled to employ 
more ploughs whenever the land is in the best state for 
working. If the system of saving horse labour and 
extra drivers were carried out by adopting light carts, 
instead of waggons and the waggoners’ boys, this depart- 
ment of expenditure would be placed on a good footing. 

Another item of saving may be in very many cases 
made in seed corn, for whilst one man finds 4 or 5 pecks 
of Wheat, 6 pecks of barley, and the same of Vetches, 
sufficient seed to ensure excellent crops, and to allow of 
horse-hoeing between them, can we pity those who 
needlessly waste what they might keep in their own 
pockets? Again, as in the sowing of grain crops, so in 
the harvesting the same, a saving may be made, if the 
land is clean as it should be, by mowing or otherwise 
cutting the crop close to the ground, and thus saving 
the additional expense, which we see every year 
incurred in some parts, of mowing and harvesting 
a crop of stubble. This slovenly practice, quite 
unknown in well farmed districts, must be dispensed 
with before any tenant can have a claim to reduction in 
his other payments, 

The way in which the food of animals and their 
manure is wasted by exposure to wet, cold, sun, and 
wind, is a matter which can be completely rectified 
only by the aid of the landlord; by his providing suit-— 
able buildings for housing stock, &e. Still, the intel- 
ligent tenant may help himself in some measure. Let 
him dig out the ground under some of his open sheds, 
put two or three poles across, at 8 or 9 feet distances, 
and put up some thatched hurdles infront. He will 
then have, at the expense of a few shillings, and a little 
labour of himself and his men, a sort of box-feeding 
shed, in which he will find his beasts thrive on less food, 
and the dung incomparably better made than when it 
consists of little else but wet straw in an open yard, I 
saw lately some splendid dung made, equal I suppose 
to the best guano, at no cost to the tenant, as follows. 
At the back of a house in which beasts were tied up to 
fat, were openings in the wall, closed by wooden 
shutters. On the outside of this tie-up house was sunk 
a pit, 7 feet deep, 17 feet wide, and the length of the 
house where the beasts were, viz., 35 feet. Into this 
pit the dung from the beasts was thrown through the 
openings at the back, and the drainage from them ran 
into it also. The pit was covered with a lean-to, resting 
on brick pillars rising from the centre of the pit, where 
a valley was formed, and from this the roof rose again 
to about 6 feet above the ground, and the pit was 
closed in on the sides and front, having shutters to 
open, out of which the manure could be thrown as re- 
quired. In this pit 20 pigs were fatting, and said to 
tbrive remarkably well, having a little clean litter 
thrown over the dung occasionally, which is kept well 
trodden down by their weight till it rises to the surface 
of the ground, and the pit is full, This, again, requires 
the help of the landlord. It was the tenant’s practice 
to mix it under another shed with peat or ashes of 
burnt clay, and to apply from 5 to 7 bushels of 
the mixture per acre. He said that sometimes the 
beasts and pigs made a good profit, but always 
had cleared themselves, leaving him I calculate above 
150 cubie yards of stuff equal to guano, for nothing ! 
Surely some such means of making and preserving 
good manure, worth the labour of cariing out, is an 
object for which a tenant should not be unwilling to pay 
a liberal interest on the expenses of building. 

Another diminution of expense which low prices 
naturally bring with them is in the item of labourers’ 
wages. Here it will be the natural desire, as well as 
the interest, of the good farmer, to manage so as, whilst 
relieving himself, to diminish as little as possible the 
comforts of the industrious labourers. A nobleman of 
much experience in these matters has proposed a plan 
for lightening the farmers’ payments without allowing 
the whole loss to fall on the labourer, which is this, 
viz,, suppose the rate of wages previous to reduction to 


improvement should be removed to as great an extent | have been 9s. per week, it is proposed in future to pay 
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of this 4s. 9d. per week in money, and to give 2 stones 
of flour to the man in lieu of the remainder. The 
calculation would then be about as under, 
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And so on reducing 1d. for each 1s., or about 81per cent. 

If it is thought the labourer should bear a greater 
deduction than the above, the money part of the pay- 
ment, can be varied accordingly. The cost of a bushel 
of Wheat is above estimated at 5s. ; and that it pro- 
duces 3stone 2 Ibs. of flour, the bran paying the expense 
of grinding. A great relief would be experienced by the 
farmer, and it would tend very much to the comfort and 
respectability of the labourer, could the custom of pay- 
ing more extensively in kind, instead of in money, which 
is universal in the north of England and Scotland, be 
introduced more generally. 

Another payment which is diminished to the farmer 
by permanent low prices of grain is the tithe; and others 
ought to follow, such as the price of beer, and trades- 
men’s bills generally ; and when middlemen of all sorts 
are obliged to cheapen the articles which they sell, such 
as butchers’ meat, bacon, bread, cheese, &e., the ad- 
ditional consumption, with an increasing population and 
flourishing trade, will no doubt benefit the farmer, 

The last means of economy, as regards landed pro. 
perty, which I will allude to at present, less directly 
affects the tenant, but must surely force itself upon the 
Serious attention of the landlords ; I mean the unrea- 
‘sonable expenses which the technicalities of lawyers’ 
practice have imposed upon the possession or transfer 

_ of this kind of property. Free trade in land itself ig the 
‘great means of improving this species of property, such 
as the dire force of circumstances has driven the Legis- 
Tature to sanction in Ireland, and which can alone 
‘enable proprietors, by selling part of their estates or by 
easily raising money on them, to obtain capital where- 
with to improve the remainder. To remove from land 
the incubus which our lawyers and an antiquated system 
of feudal tenures have combined to impose upon the soil, 
must be the constant aim of those public writers, like 
yourself, who desire to benefit the landed interest and 
the country generally. 

In conclusion, I will observe that if I see on one side 
of a hedge four horses at length, and a boy to drive 
them, whilst on the other a pair, and no driver, are 
found more efficient—if I see 2 man wasting his seed 
corn, and having his crops foulin consequence—if I see 
him mowing and raking up and carting home half-rotten 
stubble—if I see his beasts starving in cold and wet, 
and his dung washed and robbed of most of its good 
qualities—if I see him wasteful in so many points, and 
only niggardly towards his labourers—I can listen to 
nO appeals for reduction of rent from such a quarter, 
as I consider, that by his own act, together with the re. 
ductions which low prices bring of themselves, he may 
afford himself more effectual relief than he could pretend 
to claim from his landlord in a reduction of rent, T. T. 

P.S. One mode of relief, which those who seek for 
aid to the farmer from the Legislature would do well to 
urge, is the repeal of the excise duty of 6s. a thousand 
on bricks, about one-fourth of their cost price! No 
greater impediment to proper farm buildings exists than 
this heavy tax on their erection, 


Home Correspondence. 

Landlord and Tenant.—Your remark in the leading 
article of the Agricultural Gazette, of J anuary 5th, that 
“the practice of allowing land to become deteriorated 
towards the termination of a lease, is quite notorious ” 
is unfortunately the naked truth. At present the land- 
lord, to escape having his farm thrown on his hands at 
the expiry of a lease, very frequently engages to give 
a fresh one, and so put off the evil day as long as the 
tenant is willing to remain on the farm, That, how- 
ever, is but a temporary expedient, only available where 
both parties are pleased with their bargain, and with 
each other. But whenever a tenant has made up his 
mind some years previously to leave his farm, then is 
the time for scourging crops and neglect of every kind ; 
one thing only is considered, how to get as much as 
possible out of the land, and to put nothing into it. 
Liberal covenants” are excellent things, because strict 
ones are utterly useless ; a bad tenant can ruin a farm 
in spite of them. A lease with some sort of clause or 
stipulation, by which an outgoing tenant should be 
bound to give up his farm in as good condition as when 
entered on, is indispensable to make the bargain fair. 
I would give the tenant compensation for unexhausted 
Mmanures laid upon the farm, the amount to be fixed b 
arbitration, but permanent improvements, as is usually 
the case, would be arranged by a special bargain be- 
tween the parties previous to their being undertaken. 
That would leave the tenant nothing to complain of, and 
the landlord would get back his farm in fair working 
order. Subject to that stipulation, a lease need only 
be a few lines long, and contain no restrictions what- 
ever as to cultivation. That you or some of your able 
Correspondents would give your readers a form of lease, 


Y | ground, and that is the rule so far as seeding, and crop 
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to the landlord at the end of the lease. Its first tenant 
was an amateur farmer, who knew very little about the 
business which he had undertaken. After 20 years of 
mismanagement he left the farm ; having been any- 
thing but a gainer himself, he left the land, as might 
be expected, in’a melancholy condition. His successor 
was just the man to bring things round, and put the 
place in order again. He was a young man, bred to the 
business, with plenty of capital; in fact “one in a 
thousand” among tenants. He began famously. I gave 
him a new dwelling-house and farm-offices, charged a 
low rent for the farm, on account of its being out of 
order, and assisted him in draining, inclosing, &c. For 
the first 10 years everything went on admirably, and 
the farm was got round into perfect order, quite a 
pleasure to look at. By that time his work naturally 
grew less as matters gradually came right, and my 
friend, being of an adventurous disposition, took to spe- 
culating, prospered at first and then became bankrupt. 
The lease became the property of his creditors, who are 
now for the few remaining years working it “ properly,” 
while the unlucky landlord is compelled to look and see 
his property ruined under his very eyes, without being 
able to help himself. In a few years I shall get the 
farm back in as bad order as that in which it was 20 
years ago—my first heavy outlay and my 20 years’ re- 
duction of rent all gone for nothing. Linon. 

Cost of an Acre of Roots.—The statement of the cost 
of an acre of roots ina late paper attracted my attention 
from my having previously made an estimate of this, 
I send it to you, thinking it desirable that your readers 
should have opportunities of comparing such estimates, 
and offering such corrections as their experience may 
suggest; by which means the average cost will be 
established, though the particular items of cost may 
vary in different soils, localities, and practices. The 
more difficult and important problem to be resolved is, 
what portion of this cost ought to debited to the suc- 
ceeding crops in the rotation? If any of your ex- 
perienced correspondents, who may have considered 
that point, would favour your readers with their view 
of this matter, and the reasons on which it has been 
founded, it would be very interesting and useful to those 
who desire to keep accurate accounts. Your corre- 
spondent’s estimate amounts to 12/. 10s.; mine, to 
10/. 8s. 3d, The principal difference between us arises 
from his charging 12s. for two ploughings in spring, 
which I maintain to be unnecessary after deep plough- 
ing and subsoiling ir autumn on clean land ; 2s. 6d. for 
Couch picking, which would not exist on such land, 
generally ; 7s. per ton for carting dung beyond my 
estimate, which assumes dung on the farm and there- 
fore near at hand ; 18s. 6d. charged for pulling, carting, 
and clamping, which I get done in the field, without 
hauling, at 7s. per acre ; and 10s. more than my estimate 


= a ee ED 
consequently a person occupying 100 acres, digging 25 
acres annually, would always keep his land in first-rate 
management, and the extra cost would be more than 
covered by the increased produce of the first crop, be- 
sides the improved after crops. This is a proper 
system for Mr. Mechi’s enterprise. Something must 
be done to increase the produce—rent is not the object 
to be considered altogether. I live ina neighbourhood 
where I certainly am not surprised at the result of the 
existing mode of working land. The idea is ridiculous 
to suppose that crops can be grown by such pro. 
ceedings. The ground is ploughed year after year, say 
4 or 6 inches deep, leaving the bottom as impervious as 
a high road. A time is coming when the plough must 
give way to a better and more effectual instrument ; if 
not the spade, it must be something nearly assimilating 
in its effect, The wonder to me has long been, not that 
people do not get great crops, but that they get what 
they do by such management. I am engaged “in culti- 
vating land, but not as an agriculturist, and I know 
well, from 35 years’ experience, that land is grateful in 
proportion to its management, good or bad ; and with 
me the opinion is, that it is impossible to say what land 
under good cultivation will produce, fancy its limits 
have not yet been attained. Subsoiling is a sort of sub- 
stitute for the spade culture, but a very poor one. JI 
Say subsoil by hand, that is dig 10 inches deep, and 
below work the subsoil over by a fork, and leave it, 
keeping the top soil on the surface, and you do it 
effectually, and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
cost per acre will be Jess than by horse power, and a 
very superior piece of work when completed. Much 
has to be undone that is done. Old notions must give 


way to necessity, and many things done which have 
not been done. We only want enterprise and the old 
customs destroying, and there is yet a living to be 
made by cultivating land. Veraz. 

Prices.—Report says farmers are suffering through 
the high charges of butchers and bakers ; and house- 
holders are complaining, with justice, of being obliged 
to pay an exorbitant price for cheap food. The un- 
natural state of the market is most prejudicial to the 
present consumers of meat, as well as to those who 
might indulge in the luxury if the wholesale and retail 
prices Were more equal. The manufacturers have to 
look to increased consumption to remunerate them ; 
but if they, from want of capital, are unable to supply 
the market regularly, the public would be at the mercy 
of the middlemen, who would thus control the quantity 
offered for sale, and injure society, particularly the 
lower classes. Thus it is with sheep and oxen, &c. : 
the farmer receives a low price for his animals compared 
with what he didsome years ago, and has not the advan- 
tage of the manufacturer, who makes up for the cheapness 
of his food, by selling double the amount. The relief of 


for rent, tithes, and taxes. I charge rather less for 
hoeing, as I make use of Garrett’s horse-hoe, which costs 
something less than 9d. an acre, and I put interest on 
capital at 5s. 6d. an acre more than your correspondent. 


ESTIMATE, 
Rent, tithe, and taxes fan 
Interest on capital, 157. per acre Fi 
Ploughing and subsoiling in autumn ... 
Cultivator in spring ie ies 
Double harrowing and rolling ... 
20 tons manure and filling 
Ridging ier ast vn eae 
Women spreading dung in furrows 
Splitting the ridges over the manure ..., 
Drilling and seed .., one ast 
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Singling ae Tas ere eee 
Twice horse-hoeing (Garrett’s) ... 
Hand-hoeing in the rows... ... sila i 
Pulling, topping, and storing in clamps wind 
Four bushels euperphosphate of lime drilled with 


the seed 6 6 


£10 8 3 

I am inclined to think horse and man labour some- 
what under- estimated, in respect of the application of the 
manures, and thatasafer estimate wouldbe 107. 10s. C. LZ. 

High Farming.—Much has been said lately by your 
correspondents about great crops, thin seeding, and 
management of land. I can give you an instance em- 
bracing all these points, which occurred, I think, about 
12 or 13 years since. It was a crop of Wheat, taken 
from a piece of ground of very moderate quality, but 
had been under spare culture for garden purposes for 
many years. To give you an idea of the quality of the 
soil, I may say that the site had been coal pits in former 
years, and in sinking the shafts of the pits, the refuse 
had been laid on the surface and levelled down, which 
consisted of shaly clay stone, of a very poor nature. 
The land naturally thin and bad, in the vicinity of a 
large and smoky town, of which it was within a mile. 
The quantity of seed sown per acre was 2 pecks; the 
height of the straw (all standing) 6 feet, and the pro- 
duce 69 bushels of Wheat per acre. The person to 
whom it belonged has continued the practice of alter- 
nating a Wheat crop yearly on different parts of his 


seldom varying much in quantity per acre. This 
proves what may be done even with moderate land, if 
dry. Spade culture, no doubt, would pay every culti- 
vator, if there is sufficient capital to carry it out. We 
need have no complaint of the want of employment for 
labourers, and I believe at a cost very nearly assimi- 
lating to horse power. You may, in most neighbour- 
hoods, get land dug, say 10 inches deep, at 4d. per rod, 
that will be little more than 30s. per acre, which, after 


is the reason why I am now troubling you with these 
few lines. I may be excused feeling vather acutely 
On the subject, from having an unlucky farm which has 
Suifered nearly 40 years from want of some protection 


digging, requires nothing more than sowing and har- 


rowing ; and if the result is as shown, it must be re- 
munerating. It is unnecessary that the ground should 
be annually dug by the spade—say once in four years ;| 


the agriculturists must come through the working 
community, eating meat two or three times a week ; 
which they could do at the present worth of beef and 
mutton, when standing on its legs ; and why should they 
not know the taste of the same brutes, when hanging 
up on an iron hook in the shambles? For this simple 
reason, because no one will take the trouble to regulate 
the matter. It is to be hoped such an excuse will no 
longer exist, and that the correspondents of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette will take up the subject, which is of 
such vital importance, not only in a commercial point 
of view, but as intimately connected with the comfort 
and happiness of our poorer neighbours, It is strange 
how little suggestions are attended to at the time, 
which in after years are carried out at an immense loss: 
of gold and character, when common foresight would 
have saved both, and added blessings to thousands. 
Englishmen, with all their sense, good nature, and 
liberality, are yet a race possessing considerable selfish- 
ness ; and when once enjoying competency, individuals 
are averse to exertion, and trouble themselves little 
about anything which does not bring grist to the mill. 
How often do we hear men who have idle time on their 
hands, exclaim, “ Oh, never mind ; things will all come 
right, why should I interfere and bother myself with 
what does not concern me? Persons who are living 
on an income which does not require them to consider 
how they spend every shilling, think lightly of giving 
a halfpenny or penny per pound for meat more than 
they ought to do; forgetting the bad example of such 
carelessness, and how many hard working men suffer 
through provisions being advanced beyond their real 
value. Such is now the case, to the discomfort of those 
with limited but independent means, and to the serious 
loss of the labourer, whether in or out of doors. It 
would be doing good service to the public, if the 
Agricultural Gazette would, from time to time, state 
the price which should be given per pound for beef, 
mutton, pork, bread, and cheese, leaving a fair remune- 
ration to the retailer ; beer, per pint, might be included. 
Rents of shops have nothing to do with these matters + 


/if men choose to haye plate glass fronts they must pay 


for them, not their customers. Falcon. 

Leases.— Without entering into the motives of political 
parties, I maintain that if leases had been encouraged, 
based upon the price of corn, to fluctuate between two 
given points, say 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per bushel for Wheat, 
and other grain in proportion, spreading the average 
over three years, in the same way as the tithe com- 
mutation, tenants might have taken leases without fear, 
and landlords might have granted them with increasing 
advantage to themselves. Fix the rent’ of a farm at a 
given price for corn, and the three years’ average will 
prevent any violent fluctuations to disarrange the land- 
lord’s income on the tenant’s profits, and, you have a 
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true criterion of the value. Give the tenant scope for 
his industry and enterprise, and then, if at the end of 
his lease, the farm is improved and he has reaped the 
‘benefit of his exertions, clap on a per centage for the 
landlord, and let the tenant goon again. If this plan 
‘had been adopted 30 years ago, the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom would have been upon a par with the 
best cultivated farms, and the price of corn, during that 
period, would never have exceeded, upon the average, 
what it is at present ; then what becomes of protection ? 
‘To this complexion it must come at last ; or nearly all 
of us will be ruined, and drag our landlords into the 
vortex after us, I have been led into this digression 
by the query of “ E. O.,’’ who asks, What does it require 
to cultivate an average farm of 50 acres in the present 
day ? Supposing “E. O.,’’ as an amateur farmer, to be 
A 1, I just make a hasty estimate of what it would 
take to do the thing well, and not extravagantly, which 
upon an average grazing farm in the Eastern Counties, 
of about 44 acres arable and 6 pasture, would be within 
a few pounds. 


2 Cart horses £60 0 0 
Plough and cart harness for ditto, Jas, ‘Hunter, Kelso 815 6 
1 Y. L. Plough, Messrs. Ransome and May 48 9 
1 Roll ditto ditto '1015 0 
2 Sets of Hannam’s, 37.10s. ; and Howard’s, Bedford, “41, i 10 0 
1 Bentall’s Broadshare Scarifier .., a 612 0 
2 Crosskill’s Carts, with harvest ladders... co ‘ 26 0 4 
1 Corn-drill, Smyth, Peasenhall a eee NOD: 
1 Horse-hoe, Wm. Ball, Rothwell a a ee) 
1 Thrashing Machine, Barrett and Exall Rope Ke) 
1 Corn-dressing machine, Bewley fn ee 0. (000) 
1 Corne’s Chaff Engine, by Hornsby * nO 20050 
1 Gardener’s Turnip Cutter for benael and sheep .. £10 0 
2 Hand-rakes for gathering corn and hay, J. W. Shar- 
man 2 Py! a) 
Barn Implements, Sacks, Wheel- barrow, Dung- 
forks, &c. * ae ace » 15 0 0 
3 Cows sae at ae cD Seaton OO 
2 Breeding Sows roe 7520 O20. 
30 Lambs, or crone ewes for fat lambs +B epee ete a(t) 
Poultry a Por wis ee eG 
Labour for the first year serdGD), (0.010: 
Valuation of muck and hay, stover, fallows, &e ... 65 0 0 
Rent aie .60 0 0 


Seed Corn—11 acres Barley, 3 acres Beans, 8 acres 
Clover (seeds), 3 acres Tares, 2 acres Mangold Wur- 


2 


zel, 4 acres Swedes, 2 acres Turnips, and the 3 
acres of Tare land to bear a crop of late Turnips 20 0 0 


£517 3 0 


If “E.O.” make the 177. 3s. up 50/. it will buy a 
little artificial manure and cake, &c., and another 50/. 
just to keep the cart on the wheels during the Christmas 
tide, it would help him on wonderfylly. “ E. 0.” will 
perceive he might double his occupation, or even up to 
120 acres for about 380/. more, and be in a much better 
position. Peter Ploughman. 

Dry Process of Preparing Flax.—In the year 1810, 


-a new method of dressing Flax was patented, by which 


the woody matter was separated from the fibre with- 
out steeping it, by means of mechanical action, and 
then the Flax was bleached by simply washing it in 
warm water. It would appear that the colouring 
matter is not chemically combined with the fibrous 
matter, while the plant is vegetating, or after it is 
pulled, but that the chemical combination takes place 
while the plant is steeped in water. The object of this 
steeping is to induce a fermentation, which loosens and 
-destroys a cement which bound the fibres of Flax to 
each other and to the wood. The fermentation weakens 
considerably the strength of the Flax fibres, and even 
destroys many of them. This dry preparation, there- 
fore, if it be practicable on a large scale, would be a 
_prodigious improvement. It would render the Flax 
fibres much stronger, it would increase their quantity, 
and it would save the expense of the materials employed 
in bleaching the linen. It has been stated that the dry 
process has uniformly failed of success, when tried in 
Ireland. If this account be true, it is extremely difficult 
to explain it. About the time when the patent was 
taken out, the process was performed by workmen, 
ander the direction of the patentee, at Old Bow, near 
London, with the most complete success ; not merely 
a4pon handfuls of Flax, but upon whole fields of it. 
Indeed, the whole is so extremely simple, that it is 
difficult to explain how it should fail, if properly con- 
ducted. It is therefore highly probable, that the 
prejudices of the Irish, with which it would have had to 
contend at that day, were too powerful for it ; but that 
as soon as it shall meet with fair play, it will be found 
just as practicable, and certainly much cheaper and 
better, than the methods at present in use. It is during 
the steep, then, that Flax acquires its permanent dark 
colour ; and four processes in bleaching are requisite to 
restore it to its original white colour, or to separate the 
colouring matter, which is chemically combined with the 
fibres of the Flax. 7. S. 

The Fall of Rain here for the year 1849 is as 
follows : 


January .. -.» Inches 1.56 { October .. Inches 2,12 | 
February ... ee ... 1.67} November 1.69 
March . 0.24| December 2.58 | 
April mean Lad 
May . 5.03 23,12 
June «. 0.33 
July «. 2.75/In 1847... ons ... 17.60 
August .. aot aus A 62 | In 1848 a 30.00 
September 2.77 


The fall of rain in May last, 5.03 inches, is the largest 
I have to record in any month during the last three 
years. I have had under my notice a large field of 
observation as to drainage in the various soils of this 
district, and I have observed on many occasions the in- 
sufficiency of 1 to 13-inch pipes to receive and dis- 
charge the water from the soil; and indeed 2-inch 


* The threshing machine horse-works will do for this, 


pipes are not always adequate to this purpose, pose, if the | 19 people out of 20 tell me is impossible, and I wish to 
drain be an extensive one. If the parallel drains of a 
field consisting of 8 to 10 acres are collected into a 
single main, that should be constructed with double 24 
or 3-inch tiles, which appears to me to be far better 
than pipes, although of equal capacity ; and when prac- 
ticable, let all drains be open at both ends. In spring 
draining, it is essential to get under rather than into 
the water. Henry Divon," Dorwards Hall, Witham, 
January 7. 

Thick and Thin Sowing.—As a proof of what may 


be done in thick and thin sowing, the following is a 
case which, so far as I have heard, is exceedingly rare, 
if not altogether unparalleled, The carpenter, who 
resides in the same village with! myself, has about an 
acre of ground which he cultivates himself; rather 


more than half of this he sows every year with Wheat, 
at the rate of 1} peck per acre ; the rows are 8 inches 
apart, and the plants 5 inches in the rows, The pro- 
duce of this at harvest is from 12 to 16 coombs per 
acre, or 40 to 60 bushels. After the Wheat crop is 
off, he carries out what appears to me to be a very 
good system, and one which I heartily wish could be 
followed on all farms as might appear practicable, 
Ist, in drills 30inches apart, he plants Beans; 2dly, 
between the rows of Beans, Beet; and 3dly, jin the 
furrows, Potatoes. As the land in this part of the 
country is ploughed in narrow stitches, 9 feet in width, 
there are several furrows in an acre ; consequently, he 
is enabled to grow a sufficient quantity of Potatoes to 
supply his family, consisting of himself, his wife, and 
five or six children, for the whole year. pect: 
Mr. Mechi has gone a great length in thin sowing, I 
think he will allow that he is outdone in this case; 
should he be able to reduce his quantum of seed to 
this proportion, no doubt he will ; and I am of opinion, 
he will only be doing what is perfectly right, and at the 
same time in strict accordance with the principles of 
good economical farming. Would that the day were 
already arrived when tenants might carry out this 
system of farming, and thus introduce additional crops 
into the 4-course system. Our country would then be 
in a more prosperous and flourishing condition than it 
has been of late years; and if landlords would come 
down into the country, and give employment to our 
labouring classes, who are willing’ to work, though 
now, in many cases, forced to be idle, we should 
then again see some signs of prosperity. They talk 
of industry whilst our poor are starving in the mean 
time for want of actual work. There is an almost 
endless quantity of profitable labour that might be 
done in this country in the way of drainage alone. 
An equally important subject for the consideration of 
landlords is, the improvement of farm-buildings, so as 
to provide good feeding-sheds, liquid manure tanks, &c. 
Tenant farmers are told they ought to do all this, and it 
would be well if they could and would ; but let me ask, 
is it fair for the tenant to do it all, ‘and then for the 
landlord to take his share of the benefit 2 2 TI think not. 
Let our landed proprietors come forward and assist the 
tenantry, by first reducing the rent to the average price 
of corn, and then by providing a fair portion of the 
necessary means for improving their own property and 
increasing their own wealth. I am not one who would 
excuse the British farmers for not doing more than 
they have done hitherto, far from it ; they are I con- 
sider far behind their duty, and stand very much in 
their own light ; but let us, both landlord and tenant, 
pull together, to do each other good; let Christian 
charity prevail amongst us, and, with the blessing of a 
merciful Providence, we may hope to find ourselves 
better off than the gloom of our present prospect leads 
us to anticipate. J. R. 

Agricultural Progress.—Rich Mr. Mechi, good Mr. 
Mechi, do not as yet jlose all patience with us country 
clodhoppers’ 3 indeed, you must not, as you have under- 
taken to teach us. But, above all, do not think that we 
all cavil and sneer at your “ improved husbandry,” and 
triumph at your supposed failures. I, for one, may 
safely say that I have the greatest respect for you as an 
experimental farmer, and wish with all my heart that 
you may realise “cent. per cent.” before you will have 
been at Tiptree-hall another seven years. I can well 
appreciate the merits of well-tilled ground, well-kept 
fences, good farm-buildings, and all the belongings of 
high farming. But, indeed, all farming, by reason of 
present prices, seems under a cloud and we all naturally 
want to know whether even high farming itself will pay, 
if things goon as they now are. Of no one can the 
question be more fairly asked than of Mr. Mechi, for 
he is a real high farmer, and, moreover, thoroughly 
acquainted with accounts. I would ask purely for 
information ; it is important to me, for I ama shop- 
keeper in a market-town, the centre of a large agricul- 
tural district, and upon the prosperity of agriculture I 
| conceive my profits depend. Let us put acase. Iam 
the owner of Tiptree ; you, Mr. Mechi, are my tenant 
(a strong case enough you will say). By our united 
efforts we have reclaimed the farm, and put it into the 
first-rate condition which it now presents. You have 
two years since taken a lease from me for 19 years, with 
“liberal covenants.” Rent, say on 200 acres, 300/. 
You have probably 20007. capital at least invested upon 
it, upon which you would want 10 per cent. What ex- 
pectation have you now, with the present average of 
prices, of making a decent profit for yourself at the 
year’s end? Could you, as tenant farmer, make a living 
out’of it? Could you, even if I gave up 100/. a year 


rent? If you think you could, pray give us a short 
j Dr. and Cr, statement of the how ; for this is just what 


19 people out of 20 tell me is impossible, and I wish to 
see proof, or, at all events, sufficient presumption that 
it is possible. If you do not choose to do any of these 
things, pray excuse the presumption of Sagitia. 

Manure.—In the Agricultural Gazette of the 29th 
of December, a correspondent signing “ P.,” writes fully 
and forcibly on the necessity of farmers applying them- 
selves to meet the altered circumstances in which they 
are now placed by competition, and trusting more to 
individual exertion than legislative interference. I 
agree with ‘the {writer on the many points advanced 
where economy and application can be brought to bear 
in increasing production, and I am desirous to ayail 
myself of every opportunity of doing so. In the 
economy of manures much may yet be done, and I shall 
feel much obliged if “ P.’’ will inform me how I ought 
to make and preserve my farm-yard manure. My 
buildings are spouted, and the bulk of my manure is 
made under sheds, receiving no moisture but urine, and 
this, with cattle droppings, including the dung of pigs 
and horses, is mixed and well incorporated for the 
growth of Turnipsin June. After the cattle leave the . 
yards in the spring, the manure in the yards and sheds 
is turned over and kept dry under the sheds, till re- 
quired for the Turnip crop. In the article above re- 
ferred to, your correspondent complains of the * system 
of mixing together straw and cattle droppings, and 
leaving them to ferment exposed to air and water.” 
Now I wish to know how manure should be made, in 
ordinary farm-yards, without straw? Can “ P.” make 
horses lie on boards ; or what sort of farmsteads must 
be constructed, were all the young stock reared on the 
farm lodged on wooden gratings? Assuredly stock of 
any kind cannot be very comfortable when they have 
no bed but boards, though it is impossible to say how 
they might like a hard bed when used to it. I shall be 
obliged if your correspondent would be more explicit on 
this most important subject. J. J. Rowley, Rowthorne. 

Cultivation of Hemp.—Hemp has been cultivated in 
the counties of Lincoln and Suffolk from time im- 
memorial, but chiefly for the purpose of local manu- 
facture ; and, although it has been very little attended 
to in Ireland, some experiments made this year by the 
Royal Flax Improvement Society to grow this plant in 
the south, turned out very well. In county Limerick, 
some stalks attained the height of 7 feet. Hemp may 
be cultivated on the western coast of Ireland, where if 
would be of great use, as affording material for the 
nets, lines, and cordage ‘of the fishermen, who are gene- 
rally destitute of these necessary articles, It might 
be grown by themselves, and seutched, spun, and 
twisted, or netted, by their wives and daughters. The 
quantity of this article imported, annually, into Great 
Britain and Ireland, is about 45,000 tous, valued at 
1,600,0007. About 1 million sterling of this comes 
from Russia. In entering upon the cultivation of 
Hemp, the first thing to be attended to is the selection 
of proper soil; the best suited for Hemp is a deep 
black vegetable mould, with a low situation, and-in- 
clined to moisture ; it does well on a rich clayey loamy 
and old meadow land is well adapted for it. The mode 
of preparation, and the place in the rotation, are the 
same as for Flax. The proper season for sowing is 
April, as soon as there is no danger of the young plants 
receiving injury from the frosts. The seed is sown 
broadcast, from 2 to 3 bushels to the statute acre, ace 
cording to the quality of the land. The quality of the 
seed must be fresh, heavy, and bright in colour. Hemp 
is one of the few plants employed in the agriculture of 
these countries, in which the male and female flowers 
are in different plants, which circumstance has some 
influence in its management, so far as taking it off the 
ground is concerned. When the crop is grown en- 
tirely for the fibre, it is pulled when in flower, and no 
distinction made between the male and female plants. 
But, as is most commonly the case when it is cultivated 
with a view to both fibre and seed, the usual practice is 
to pull the male plants, the stalks of which are easily 
known by their yellowish hue and faded flowers as soon 
as the setting of the seed in the females shows that 
their presence is no longer necessary. The reason for 
thus pulling the male so long before the female is, that 
the latter requires four or five weeks to ripen the seeds, 
The operation of pulling the females commences when 
the seed is ripe, which is known by the brownish hue 
of the capsules and the fading of the leaves. The after 
treatment, such as steeping, &c., is the same as Flax, 
T. S. 


Societies, 


HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL, Dec. 12: Discussion 


upon the Storing of Turnips and other Roots. 

Mr. Scott, of Craiglochart, said — First, with regard to 
Turnips, I believe it is generally admitted that such of the 
white or yellow varieties as require to be kept over winter 
should be protected from the weather, and even Swedes will, 
in the majority of seasons, derive benefit from protection ; for 
not only are Turnips liable to be injured by frost, but after the 
spring growth takes place, much of the nutritive matter is lost 
by being converted into woody fibre. Where it is necessary 
that the Turnips remain on the ground till spring, much 
benefit will be derived by having the bulbs covered with earth, 
which can be done on light land by passing a double boarded 
plough between the rows ; but where the land is stiff, a com~ 
mon plough will answer the purpose better. Where Turnips 
are to be removed from the ground, it will be better that they 
be lifted and stored before any severe frost sets in. In cases 
when they cannot be directly carted off, they may be stored in 
quantities of one or two cart-loads, in the form of a Potato pit, 
and slightly covered with earth ; but I believe the better way is 
to have the Turnips carted off to a convenient aituation, and 
put up in ridges of about 6 feet in width, and about 4 feet in 
height, to be covered with straw, firmly tied down with straw 
ropes, the ends of which are easily fastened by putting a spade. 


— 
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ful of earth on the end of each. Turnips stored in this way 
ao be kept fresh till the end of May; but when it is wished 
to keep them so long, it may be necessary to turn them over in 
the month of April, to check the growth, covering them as be- 
fore. In removing the stems and roots, care should be taken 
not to injure the bulbs ; and they ought never to be stored in a 
frozen state, otherwise they will be liable to spoil ; however, if 
not convenient to cart them off the field immediately on being 
pulled, by placing them in rows, onthe field, of four or five drills, 
and covering them with the stems, they will be protected from 
slight frosts, and may be carted off the first dry or frosty day. 
Second, with regard to Potatoes ; it is almost unnecessary to 
Say that these roots must be protected from the influence of the 
weather, that they be kept dry, cool, and free from frost. At 
one time it was no uncommon practice to store Potatoes in 
large houses to the depth of 6 or 7 feet, or in large pits 6 or 7 
feet in width ; all that was considered necessary, if they were 
lifted dry, being to keep them free from frost ; but of late years, 
such a proceeding would be a most hazardous experiment. 
When Potatoes are lifted from the ground, however dry they 
may be, and put together in quantities, they throw off a consi« 
derable quantity of moisture, or, as it is technically called, 
sweating takes place, which is repeated to a less or greater ex- 
tent every time they are moved or turned over; and of late 
years, since the appearance of the Potato disease, even with 
sound Potatoes this appears to take place to a greater extent 
than formerly, and if means be not taken to allow the moisture 
thus generated to escape, there is great risk of heating or fer- 
mentation taking place, by which the whole mass may be 
destroyed. Potatoes for storing should be moderately ripe, and 
lifted dry, and probably the best mode of keeping them is to 
put them in a cool well-ventilated house, to a depth not ex- 
ceeding 23 feet ; but care must be taken to exclude any strong 
light, otherwise those on the surface will turn green and ac- 
quire a bitter taste ; but where Potatoes are grown to any ex- 
tent, such an amount of accommodation as would be required 
for this purpose is seldom to be obtained, and, therefore, 
recourse must be had to pitting. The pits should not ex- 
ceed 4 feet in width, raised to a point in the centre of 
about 3} feet in height; and with a view to facilitate 
the drying of the Potatoes, and carrying off the moisture 
that is generated, lines of drain tiles or pipes may be put 
along the centre of the pits, and at short intervals car- 
ried up to the top, and also cross lines opening to the out- 
side. The Potatoes are then to be covered with straw or turf, 
above which a moderate quantity of earth. Of course, on the 
approach of frost, the openings of the tiles or pipes must be 
carefully closed ; and there is no doubt this plan will, to a cer- 
tain extent, have a beneficial effect; but where it can be done 
with safety, a better mode is to cover the pits with straw only, 
until the Potatoes have become quite dry; and if the straw be 
put on to a depth of 9 or 10 inches, in the same manner as in 
thatching a stack, and firmly roped down, they will dry better, 
and the straw thus put on will resist a considerable amount 
of bad weather, but on the approach of severe frost it may be 
necessary to put on additional covering, which may be of stable 
litter, or they may be covered up with a light coat of earth; in 
this way Potatoes will keep well although there bea good many 
diseased ones amongst them, but if these are to a considerable 
extent. it may be prudent to separate them before storing.— 
Mr. Macnaaan, jun., of Pumpherston, said: There are three 
things to be guarded against in storing the Potato, viz., damp- 
ness, frost, and heating or fermentation. In as far as I have 


been led to form an opinion, I think this object can best be | 


accomplished by storing in pits. When Potatoes are stored in 
a house, there is generally too great a quantity of them put 
together, even though they are not heaped too high, and this is 
apt to induce fermentation, and produce rapid decay. From 
the extensive use of the Potato, and its acknowledged impor- 
tance as food for man and beast, public attention has been 
more than ordinarily directed to its proper preservation, and 
various methods have been recommended for this purpose. I 
have found the common triangular pit to be as good, with a few 
simple precautions for preserving the Potato, as any method 
recommended. Itshould not be wider than 4 or 5 feet at the 
base, and as high as the Potatoes will lie when thrown up by 
the‘hand ; and the ground about the pit should be well drained 
ofall superfluous water. When the Potatoes are pitted they 
should be well plcked, so that not a bad one should be put into 
the pit, and well drawn straw should then be put on them, 
covered with earth in the usual way. The Potatoes are very 
apt to heat when they are laid in a body, even though that 
should not be large, and a moisture exudes from them, or 
they are said to sweat. Now, precautions should be taken to 
remove the dampness, that if sweating should occur it may be 
attended with no worse consequences, This may be best done 
either by evaporation or by absorption. It is done by evapora. 
tion when the pits are ventilated by opening a connection 
between the interior of the pit and the external atmosphere, 
which is most conveniently effected by placing ventilators of 
straw on the top of the pits, or causing a circulation of air 
through the Potatoes, by means of tiles placed across the pit at 
different places. Those who have tried this plan have recom- 
mended it as most efficient ; but the objection to it is that, if 
not properly attended to during frost, the Potatoes are very apt 
to get frosted. Or the dampness may be removed by absorp- 
tion, by throwing any absorbing material, such as sawdust, 
or simply dry earth, among the Potatoes, during the pro- 
cess of pitting; and these substances, by absorbing the 
Moisture exuded by the Potato, keep it always dry, and thus 
render it more certain of keeping, I know an instance where, 
before the present failure of the Potatoes, a farmer made a 
practice of throwing in some soil among the Potatoes as they 
were pitted, and his, in one season particularly, were the only 
Potatoes preserved sound in the pits in that neighbourhood, 
though other farmers had the same variety, but neglected this 
precaution, thinking the Potato could not be stored too clean. 
Now, as regards the Turnip. If Turnips are placed in a large 
heap, they soon give symptoms of fermentation and decay at 
the bottom, and in the middle of the heap ; if, on the other 
hand, they are exposed singly toa Withering draught, the feed- 
ing substance is soon evaporated, and nothing is left but the 
skeleton of the Turnip—its woody fibre. These are two ex- 
tremes against which we must guard. And here, again, our 
object is best gained by Storing in pits rather than in a house. 
In storing Turnips the ground on which they are to be put 
should be freed of all stagnant water, and the Turnips should 
first be thrown down in a body from 3 to 4 feet high, with a 
flat top, and straw thrown over them to Preserve them from 

the frost; the rain falling from above, and passing through 

the heap, does no harm in my opinion, but rather good, in 
Keeping the Turnip fresh. The great difficulty I have felt in 

getting Turnips stored, is the removing of them from the field, 

which is generally so wet, that it is not only oppressive to my 
horses to take them off, but injurious to the field for the 
Mext crop; and, besides, when the cartage of such a bulky 
material is to take place, a due regard ought to be had to 
the general economy of the labour on the farm. We are 
better ploughing our stubble land than injuring our Turnip 
field, and cutting up our roads by such great cartage, I 

allude only to when the weather is wet, which in nine 
Seasons out of ten is the case at the very time we are most 
anxious to store our Turnips, It is therefore necessary that 
We should take some preparatory steps to preserve them in the 
field from the frost till we are enabled to get them home, 
Various methods have been recommended for this, such as 
ploughing in, &c, ; but the objection I have to mapy of these is, 
that I cannot cart them home fresh at the very time I desire, 
viz., during frost. The plan I have adopted latterly is to shaw 
them all, and then throw them into heaps, 6 yards apart, in the 
| field, and cover them with the Shaws, and then when a frosty 

Morning comes sufficient to bear the carts, the whole force is 


put on, and the Turnips are got home as fresh as the day they 
are pulled. This additional labour costs about 2s. 6d. per 
Scotch acre, but certainly when we consider every advantage 
attending it, it is wellspent money. The poaching of the ground 
and the cutting up the roads are avoided, while it is done when 
the horses can be best spared from the plough.—Mr. Buack, 
Dalkeith, said: The system of storing Turnips which I have 
adopted for several years past, and with satisfactory results, is 
this, All the Turnips I expect to be consumed previous to the 
Ist of February are topped and tailed, and put up in heaps of 
6 feet in width at the base, and 34 feet in height ; this size of 
heap I would recommend as most convenient for covering—they 
are covered with loose straw next to the Turnips; and then 
with a coat of well dried thatch, similar to that used on corn 
and hay stacks ; the ropes are put on horizontally, and fastened 
with pegs stuck into the heap, having the ropes twisted once 
round them, This finishes the storing for winter’s use. Those 
intended for spring feeding are bulked up with a double- 
moulded plough, similar to Potatoes, men following the plough 
with spades to cover any high standing Turnips that may be 
left uncovered by the plough; they are left in this state till 
wanted, and are brought once more into sight by the applica- 
tion of a pair of heavy harrows crossing the drills ; those that 
remain till seed-time approaches should be stored in a similar 
way to those intended for winter’s use, but less care is neces- 
sary ; all that is then needed is to protect them from the effects 
of droughty weather. This method of storing Turnips not only 
protects them from the effects of frost, but also from the ravages 
of hares, rooks, and rabbits. I may mention that I much ad- 
mired the plan of storing Potatoes followed by Mr. G. Watson, 
Libberton Mains, this season. He covered them with a coat of 
well-drawn straw and ropes, allowed them to remain in this 
state till the fermentation which usually takes place had 
abated, and then covered them with earth when the straw had 
become completely dry, thus obviating the injurious effects that 
invariably follow from covering them close up while the pro- 
cess of fermentation is going on, particularly to those intended 
for seed. Mr, Watson tells me that the Potatoee stored in this 
manner have kept better than any other method of storing 
he has tried this season. —Mr. MeEtvin, of Bonnington, 
Ratho, said: I believe it was Professor Johnston that, in one 
of his addreeses to farmers, told us that when we were at a loss 
to know what was agricultural truth, we ought at once to 
ask a question of Nature, meaning by that to perform an expe- 
riment for ourselves, and read there the answer. Now, on the 
subject of the storing of roots, it appears to me that however 
much general knowledge there may be regarding the subject— 
and those gentlemen who have preceded me in this discussion 
have most thoroughly shown their possession of it—in regard to 
some minor points, a little exact knowledge would be of use. 
Ido not mean by this, or now to enter upon the propriety of 
taking up Turnips before winter, as I have nothing to offer on 
that head, but to acquiesce in the views previously rendered, 
although I must confess it would be very desirable to have had 
some accurate series of experiments prepared in different 
localities to have learned the actual gain therefrom. But 
what I now propose to submit to the meeting is the actual 
results which follow the adoption of different modes of 
storing Turnips. The first experiment undertaken was 
to ascertain if any, or what amount, of loss of weight arose 
from having Turnips topped and rooted in the usual way, and 
left exposed in the fields for a period of time. A auantity were 
taken up on the 19th October last, cleaned, weighed, and 
heaped up, allowed to remain exposed to wind and weather 
until yesterday, when they were again re-weighed, and the 
loss per ton amounted to lewt. 91 lbs., after having Jain 52 days. 
This fact speaks volumes against the pulling, and allowing to 
lie in the fields, of Turnips, for any length of time. It seemed 
a matter of some importance to test accurately the loss of 
weight that Turnips suffered from being stored in the usual 
way, in rather small heaps, and covered with straw in an open 
exposed place. A portion so weighed on the 19th of October, 
and re-weighed on the 11th of December, showed a loss of 
1 ewt, 60 Ibs, in the ton ; rather an unlooked-for tact, to me at 
least, as I was of the belief that the straw kept out a portion of 
the air from blowing so freely through them. The next subject 
of inquiry was, whether or not it is possible so to preserve 
Turnips, after being taken up, that no loss of weight shall 
result, A quantity, therefore, was sunk into the ground, the 
bottom of the hole laid with straw, and the bulbs all closely 
covered over with this also, and one foot depth of earth laid 
above all, The rain that fell was also shaded off. When this 
portion was re-weighed, it was found not to have lost any 
weight whatever. It would appear that, by hermetically sealing 
them up, as the chemists would say, at this period of the year, 
they can be preserved without loss. After the able state. 
ments we have heard from those so well qualified to lead 
opinion on this subject, it is not for me to presume to say in 
what manner the Turnip heap should be spread, but I would 
merely point to what the experiments above detailed would 
lead, and it is every one’s duty to satisfy themselves on this 
head, which they can easily and cheaply do, as their experience 
may differ from mine. And first of all, it appears obvious 
that Turnips ought to be received from the field as soon a3 
possible after being pulled ; and next, that they be laid into as 
large masses as possible ; for in this way they are much easier 
protected from external influence. But here again another 
subject must be guarded against, and that is the danger arising 
from internal decomposition. There are few crops of Turnips 
but contain many rotten ones, and even many bulbs, apparently 
sound when taken up and put into the store, soon manifest 
symptoms of decay; and as substances when in this state 
evolve heat, the temperature of the mass rises ;. for we are all 
aware that the low temperature is the cause of the bulbs being 
checked from growing during winter. So soon, therefore, as 
the heat of the heap increases, a fresh growth commences ; 
this very growth again produces more heat, as we can easily 
prove from the rise in the temperature that takes place when 
Barley is malted. The store is now ina changed state ; the 
vital powers of the bulbs being excited, they have no rootlets 
to push out into the moist earth, wherefrom to draw 
nourishment, but the stores contained within the bulb must be 
resorted to, and immediate deterioration takes place; should 
there be any slightly unsound, the warmth produces decom- 
position among theee, and the decaying virus spreads. We 
therefore sce that, between the two extremes, we must choose 
that free of heat, which, while preventing the external influ- 
ence of frost, rain, sunshine, and drought from injuriously 
affecting its contents, and permitting the free egress ot internal 
heat, is the best. The free passage of the air through the mass 
must be checked, while either the covering or quantity put 
together must not be too great. Rows of heaps, about 6 feet 
wide and 4 feet high, ranged parallel to each other, and the 


whole surface levelled over with straw so soon as the frost sets 
in, is the form that appears to combine most advantages ; 
while the straw from thatching of stacks, or any short damp 
portions that are found about all yards, are much superior as 
a covering to new-threshed dry straw. There is another sub- 
ject deserving some consideration in reference to this matter, 
and that is the manner in which the operation of topping and 
tailing of the bulb ought to be performed. We sometimes see 
broad slips from the top of the bulb slipped off along with the 
shaw, and at other times the root is taken off too far up. Since 


root are cut off, ag they are in the usual method, close into the 
bulb, there may be an emission of more of the juice than when 
part of the leaves and root is left. To ascertain thig point, 

other three experiments were tried : first, then, a quantity had 
2 inches of shaw, and the main root left at the bulb, weighed 
and exposed for 52 days, and before being reweighed, were 
found to have lost 2 ewt. 25 lbs. per ton. Another portion wag 
weighed, topped, and tailed as the Preceding, covered with 
straw in the usual way, and reweighed again yesterday, and 
was found to have lost 2 cwt. per ton. A third portion, similar 
to the last, was closely covered up beneath a foot of soil, and 
kept from the ingress of water, and, on again trying their wei ht, 
were found to have lost 57 lbs. a ton—corresponding to the loss 
resulting from the2 inches of leaf that were left on them haying 
fallen off in the handling of them a second time, it having much 
rotted ; and otherwise, these three other trials just corroborate 
the former ones.—Mr. M‘LEAN, Braidwood, said: I trust I may 
be permitted to state some of the modes practised in the 


requisite to preserve them from the nipping frosts and vermin 
by which they are liable to be assailed when lifting them in 
November, and storing them in pits for winter use. I have 


myself to one or two remarks on the storing of Turnips, 
which well deserves more of our attention. Wherever 
I have been in either England or Scotland, there appears 
one uniform practice of storing Turnips, viz., throwing 
them together in large heaps, and in general regardless of their 
exposure to wind and weather—the quantity put into one mass 
—and whether, as the season advances, the stock actually get 
them in the state most likely to afford the greatest amount of 
nourishment, I have been most solicitous to obtain better in. 
formation on that part of my practice, and the remarks, there- 
fore, I am about to make, are not co much with a view of 
holding out a system for adoption, as to induce others to point 
out its defects. I believe every farmer will admit that it is 
most undesirable to go to the fields during the winter months 
for a supply of Turnips for either rearing or feeding cattle, 
Two evils result from it—Ist, the poaching of the land ; and, 
2dly, the injury done to the stock from the quantity of clay and 
earth which is unavoidably brought home with them. In 
another respect, I think I shall be supported when I state that 
Turnips raised before frost sets in are rauch more nutritive, 
and, to use a homely expression, stand much more eating, than 
those left exposed to the winter blasts; and that, in short, 
hardly a season passes without many being entirely destroyed 
by frost and other causes. My object, therefore, has been to 

endeavour to adopt some systematic plan by which the cattle 
may have their supply of Turnips during the winter months in 
a way most likely to forward the fattening process. Towards 
the end of October, generally speaking, the Turnip crop may 
be said to cease growing for the season. I therefore calculate 
the quantity required for the months of November and De- 
cember, root and stem them in the field, and drive them home 
to some convenient spot about the Steading, not laying too 
many together, and give them a covering of straw. Those 
needed for January I store in pits similar in shape to the 
Potato, but restricting the quantity to 15 cwt. per lineal yard. 
What is intended for February and the two first weeks of 
March, I cut off the tops, but leave the roots, as I find they 
keep that length of time in a much fresher state than when 
the roots are taken off; but the quantity per lineal yard is re- 
duced tol2cwt, Those, again, intended for spring feed, and 
until the Grass is ready, are left untouched in the field, beyond 
doing what Mr, Black practises—running a double moulder 
plough between the drills, covering them as completely as pos- 
sible with earth, and there they remain until the land must be 
cleared for the sowing of the Barley, when they are stored in 
pits of similar size as those already referred to. I should 
have stated that I first gave the pits a thin sprinkling of straw, 
over which the slightest covering of earth is thrown, I would 
prefer the earth alone; but in going to the pits in frosty 
weather, the straw prevents the earth sticking to the Turnips, 

and admits of them being taken to the cattle in a much cleaner 
state.—Mr. Dickson, Saughton Mains, alluded to a different 
mode of storing Turnips, particularly Swedish. They 
are removed from the fields where grown, and taken to 
a field convenient to the farm steading, where they are 
placed, the leaves and roots being placed closely together. 
In this way one acre will hold the produce of from 
10 to 15 acres. Mr, Melyvin’s experiments brought out 
a great deficiency in weight by storing. It would be desirable 
to learn from Professor Gregory or Dr. Anderson if this was 
attended with any serious loss to their feeding properties.— 

Professor GREGoRY said, the mere loss of weight by no means 
proved an equal deterioration in the feeding qualities of the 
Turnip. It must first be determined whether the whole or how 
much of that loss is caused by evaporation, or exudation of the 
juices of the plant, Ifthe latter, the loss would be great.—Mr, 

THOMSON, Peffermill, said, Turnips, like other plants, must 
have a ripe season, when he thought they should be raised and 
preserved as dry as possible. The Turnip, he thought, was 
ripe in November, and by storing them then he had for six or 
Seven years found them to keep till May or June. He had 
uniformly found when Turnips were drawn from the field in 
March, that it was impossible to keep them without their 

giving way. They must be well stored previously to frost. 

Cutting close to the roots should be carefully guarded against. 
He had also another remark to make—he had often observed a 
quantity of stuff like treacle given out by the Turnips, and he 
Was anxious to know how far this affected their feeding 
qualities.— Professor GREGORY remarked, that the fact men- 

tioned by Mr. Thomeon of the appearance of a syrupy liquid 

among the Turnips would seem to show that exudation of the 

juices actually does sometimes occur. It was obvious that the 

exudation of that liquid must have been highly injurious to the 

feeding power of the roots ; and it remained to be seen under 

what circumstances that exudation took place, as well as how 

it was to be avoided.—Dr. ANDERSON said that, of course, if the 

diminution of weight was due to exudation, it would involve a 

serious loss, and it was not easy to ascertain whether or not 

this was the case, In the course of some experiments, how- 

ever, in which he was then engaged, he had been led to observe, 

that exudation took place very slowly in the Turnip, and he 

was inclined to attribute the main loss to evaporation. In so 


the chemical analysis of the shaw showed that there is nearly 
as much solid matter in it as in the bulb, it would naturally be 
expected that more attention should be paid it for the purpose 
of being consumed by stock, but this does not seem to be the 
case; and after all, perhaps, the best application of it is to 
plough it in green; still there is a portion of the thick end of 
the leaves that may be left attached to the bulb, and cattle do 
not seem to reject it as they do the rest of the blade, Now, it 
occurred to me that it is possible that when the leaves and 
1 


far as he could venture to give an opinion, which, of course, 
must be only a theoretical one, on the subject of the preserva- 
tion of Turnips, he was inclined to think that storing them was 
preferable to keeping them in the ground after they had reached 
maturity, because any further growth must be attended with a 
diminution of their value; when in the ground they are in the 
condition to take advantage of any warm day, and to deteriorate 
by the consequent growth. He might be permitted to observe, 
that he thought there was a want of definite information 
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regarding the alleged diminution of feeding value consequent 
upon the prolonged preservation of the Turnip. He was then 
engaged in a series of experiments on the feeding value of that 
root, which he hoped on some future occasion to communicate 
to the Society ; and he remarked that, if Mr. Finnie could be 
induced to store some Turnips in different ways, their analysis 
would in all probability throw some light on the subject. 


Miscellaneous. 

Sainfoin.—I take it for granted that the system of 
sowing the whole of the Barley shift with Clover is no 
longer practised generally, from a conviction that half 
the shift, sown every eight years, will produce at least 
three-fourths as much food as can upon an average be 
produced from the whole of the shift sown every fourth 
ear. When this plan is adopted, it will leave half the 
shift to be sown with some other crop. Here it is that 
I would commence operations: upon a part of this— 
say one-sixth of the entire shift—which I will suppose 
¢o be cropped with Peas, and which, upon afarm of 100 
acres, in each season will amount to about 17 acres ; 
to this quantity, therefore, I should direct my attention 
so soon as the Peas were harvested, and, by a little 
extra labour then, and during the period that elapsed 
before Michaelmas, I should take care to render the 
process of summer fallowing after the ensuing Wheat 
crop perfectly unnecessary. This being done, I should, 
in the Wheat crop, whether sown broadcast or in rows, 
deposit the seed with a drill in the spring. In that 
case, the land will present you with a crop of Sainfoin 
in place of the Turnip crop. This may be mown early 
in June for hay, and again in August for seed, and it 
will then produce a fine eddish in October. This} I 
should continue in plant a second year, when it would 
displace the Barley erop, and again in the third year 
displacing the Clover layer. I then propose that it 
should be taken up for Wheat with the rest of the shift, 
when, in my opinion, it will with the same treatment 
produce the best erop the shift will afford. I am quite 
aware that the plant of Sainfoin will not be exhausted ; 
put, upon a Sainfoin layer of four or five years’ stand- 
ing, the wireworm sometimes makes sad ravages in the 
ensuing Wheat crop, and even in the Turnips and 
Barley that follow: when the plant has been taken up 
in full vigour, say at the end of three years, I have 
never known these disasters occur. Mr. Hine, in the 
Journal ofthe Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


lambs, carting hurdles for the removal of sheep, carting leaves 
from the pasture land, carting manure from the cattle pens, 
pigsties, &c., and also carting Carrota from the store heaps to 
the field for the lambs; and as we use them fresh from the 
heaps, the lambs do much better on them than they would 
with frozen Swedes, Our labourers have been engaged 
attending threshing-machine, winnowing corn, taking in 
ricks, hedging, banking, ditching, filling chalk, filling dung, 
filling carts with earth, where we are now removing old banks 
and carting into the hollow parts of our pasture land; thus two 
purposes are answered—the throwing open of the land and in. 
proving the surface of the grazing land; for which work the 
frost is well adapted, preventing the cart-wheels from cutting 
through the sward. The women are employed preparing and 
stacking Swedes and Turnips in readiness to be cut for the 
sheep; where our other work does not interfere, we prefer 
haying them stacked and prepared by the acre, the price being 
10s,, where we have afullcrop. Our shepherds are now very 
busy, for although our horned ewes finished lambing, and all are 
forward in condition, and kept at full head on Turnips, hay, 
&c., yet our southdown ewes are just now dropping their 
lambs very fast; we have now 140 lambs, our stock of ewes 
being 200; the weather being severe, they require the utmost 
care, or numbers would perish; our in-lamb ewes go every day 
to a small piece of Swede Turnips, but return at night to a 
warm sheltered yard, well littered with straw, where they re- 
ceive a liberal allowance of hay, and are regularly attended to 
by the shepherd, whose cottage adjoins the yard. Our forward 
down lambs are put on Turnips with the ewes at a week old ; 


the ewes are supplied with common Turnips, cut with Gar- | 


dener’s cutters, and we find, more particularly in frosty weather, 
that it answere quite as good a purpose tocut common Turnips 
as it does Swedes, although it is not usually done in this neigh. 
bourhood, it being considered they can be readily consumed in 
the ordinary manner. Should the weather continue frosty, of 
which there is every appearance, the work of the farm will be 


of the same kind as during the past fortnight, having plenty of 
carting work and threshing to engage our attention. J. B, 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Bacon : JEM supposes a far greater exactness of information 
to exist on agricultural subjects than is really the case, All 
we can say is that Bean, Pea, and Barley meals will probably 
make better bacon than Rye or Oats ; but in what order they 
should stand to represent their relative excellence we cannot 


Bay. 

Matt Dusr: H 7 W. Itis given to cows in various quantities, 
viz., from one to two pecks a day made into a mash, with hot 
water, giving it some time to steep. About two pecks of 
Oats, or one peck of Beans, a week, may be given to cows 
with advantage, in addition to other food. WO S, 

Maur Dust ror Cows: Anon. It may be steeped in either hot 
or cold water, and allowed to stand for some hours and so 
given as a mash. A peck a day may thus be given with 
other food. W.C. 8. 

Snreer: C. They are the better for straw certainly; though 
wicker hurdles are not harder than, during the past fortnight, 
the ground has been on which flocks haye been folded, A 
little straw would suffice, c 


Worcester Agricultural. Society. — The premium 
offered by Mr. Henry Webb, for the best crop of Swede 
Turnips, grown with guano only, has just been awarded 
to Mr. Oldaker, of Grimley. The weight of the crops 


per acre in the competing fields was as follows : 
Tons. cewt, qrs. Ibs. 
3522 ~« 8 


Thomas Oldaker, Esq. 12 


T. G. Curtler, Esq. 23 o -2 8 
Hon. and Rey. W. C. Talbot Pere i PREZ ONG 
Treland.—English and Scotch farmers are settling in 
Mayo. A Scotch farmer has taken Gortnor Abbey, one 
mile from Crossmolina, with 167 aeres of good land, 
fenced and drained, for 1/. 5s. per acre. At Poula 
Coppul, near Belmullet, an Englishman has taken a 
farm of 600 acres—100 of them good arable land, at a 
rent of 75/2. per annum, At Ballyglass, an English 
family has taken 800 acres, of which 200 are fit for 
tillage, at 100/. a year. Within four miles of Newport, 
another “stranger” has taken a farm of 100 acres 
under Six Richard O’Donnel. Waterford Mail. 
Improvement of Welsh Agriculture.—The best way 


>for an enterprising landlord, in the Welsh parts, to 


disseminate improved and scientific agriculture among 
his dependent farmers would be, to encourage the 
education of the most intelligent of his tenants’ sons— 
to place them in the Royal Agricultural College—to 
permit him to view various good farming in England 
and Scotland, and then take him as his farm-bailiff. 
His practical and theoretical knowledge could he easily 
explained to the unlearned and unskilful tenantry, and 
might convince those who, from real ignorance, are 
ofien. considered obstinate. Mr. Read, in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


Calendar of Operations. 
JANUARY. 

Nortu LinconnsuizE Woip Farm, Jan. 10.—Our horses and 
men have been employed during the last week in threshing 
Wheat and Barley with a6-horse power machine, and in dress- 
ing and taking it tomarket. The Wheat is sold at 40s. per qr., 
weighing 18 stone per sack, gross, and the Barley at 23s. 6d. 
per qr., weighing 16 stone per sack, gross. We deliver the 
Wheat at a railway station, distant about 5 miles, and the 
Barley at Brigg, distant 13 miles from our farmstead ; prices 
far from remunerating. We have been unable to stir a plough 
on the land, on account of the frost, since the 27th ult. Turnips 
are going up very swiftly, and although plentiful and cheap 
a month ago, we should not be surprised at their being sold at 
51. per acre to eat off on the land beforethe spring ; an excellent 
crop was sold, however, in our neighbourhood at 25s. per acre, 
to be eaten on the land, before the storm set in. Our sheep are 
remarkably healthy on Turnips, and are doing well. The Wheat 
was looking beautifully before the frost commenced, but there 
ou many hundreds of acres in our neighbourhood not yet up. 

GS. 

Sourn Hampsnire Farm, Jan, 12.—The weather since our 
ast report has been of a varied character, but for the most 
part frosty with great absence of rain; and although for 
several weeks but little ploughing has been done, yet it is not 
important, for we should say a season was scarcely ever known 
when the field labour of the farm was in a more forward state 
than at present. Our horses have been employed during the 
past fortnight carting chalk on to newly grubbed ground, 
carting dung on to Jand where the Turnips have been ted off 
recently, in readiness to be sown with Wheat as soon as the 
frost breaks up ; they have also been at work with the thresh- 
ing-machine, threshing Wheat, Barley, Beans, Peas, and Oats, 
for which kind of work the frosty air has been highly fayour- 
able, for we find the corn we have had removed, threshed, and 
winnowed, has been much improved in condition byit. The 
few days of open weather which we had last week enabled us 
to finish ploughing all our fallow land intended for Turnips 
and other green crops. Our odd horses have been kept coa- 
stantly employed by carting hay and Turnips for the ewes and 


Sour BEER : H Rumsey says, ‘‘ You lately recommended calcined 
chalk to cure stale beer, I tried it, and after the chalk had 
destroyed the acid the beer was flat, Afterwards I tried it in 

_ this way: In a two-hogshead cask we had about 56 gallons 
of very stale beer, turned by the thunder last summer, and 
not fit to drink. I drew it off, washed the cask out, and put 
in 2 lbs. of calcined chalk, and the beer on thechalk. I let 
it stand three days, then brewed 56 gallons of beer with 
4 bushels of malt and 6 Ibs. of Hops (worked as usual), and 
put it into the cask with the stale beer. It has been done 
about a month, and now tastes very soft and pleasant, My 
master says it is a hogshead of beer gained.” 

SystpMs oF AGRICULTURE. JW. We hardly know what ‘‘ A” 
and **B” differ upon. Our answer might be that there are 
very many more differeut systems of agriculture than either 
of them appear to assert, 


. HMHarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jan. 19. 

The severity of the weather has had its effect on the supply 
of Vegetables, and they are generally somewhat dearer than 
last week. Fruitis for the most part sufficient for the demand, 
except perhaps good dessert Pears and Apples, which are very 
scarce. Hothouse Grapes and Pine-apples are good for the 
season, Filberts and Walnuts are abundant, and Chestnuts 
plentiful. Oranges and Lemons are abundant, and there are 
some Seyille Oranges in the market, but they are very dear and 
notgood. Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are rather 
scarcer. Cauliflowers and Broccoli the same; both have 
suffered severely from frost. Potatoes have altered little since 
our last account; there are large quantities of foreign ones 
in the market at from 50s, to 70s,a ton, Lettuces and other 
salading are dearer, and so are Mushrooms. Some Asparagus, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb may be obtained. Cut Flowers consist 
of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia veausta, Chrysanthemums, 
Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas Roses, Azaleas, 
Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, and Roses, 

FRUITS 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 53 to 8s Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s 
Grapes, hothouse,p. lb., 5s to 7s | Almonds, per peck, 6s 

— Portugal, perlb., 9d to1s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 2s to 48 Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 

— per half sieve, 8s to 12s — op. bush., 16s to 248 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 2s to 4s | Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 65s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 28 Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 

— per 100, 6s to 12s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Oranges, per doz., 94 tols6d | Kent Cobs, 65s to 75sp. 100 lbs 


VEGETABLES, 
Seakale, per punnet, 2s to3s_ , Spinach p. sieve, 2g to 3s 
Asparagus, per bundle, 4s to 6s | Onions, p. bushel, 3s to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 1s 6d to 2s | — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to4s 
Cabbages, p. doz., 9dto1s 6d Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz.,6s to 9s | Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Broccoli, p.doz, bundl,, 18s to24s | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Greens, per doz,, 23 6d to4s — Cos, do., 6d to 1s 
Brussels. Sprouts, p. hf, sieve, | Endive, per score, 1s6d to 2s 


28 to 3s Mushrooms, p. pot., 2s to. 3s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 94 Smail Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s to 3d D 


— percwt., 3s to 7s Watercress, p. 12 bun., 6d to9d 

— per bush.,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Turnips, p. doz,bun.,1s.6d to 3s | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 2a to 48 Parsley, p. doz. bun., 3s to 53 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 386d — Koots,.p. bdle., 1s to 1s 
Leeks, per bunch, 4d Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 2s Mint, per bunch, 24 
Radishes,p. 12 hands, 1s to 2s Basil, per bunch, 2d 
Carrots, per bun., 6dto 18 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan, 17, 


Prime Meadow Hay 68sto75s; Clover ... .. +» 60s to 85s 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 | New Clover ... «» — _- 
Rowen .., .. «. 950 60 | Straw ... o. o. 28 28 
New Hay J, CooPpEen, 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, Jan, 17. 


Prime Meadow Hay 65sto72s |Inferior ... ... ... 65sto 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 60 |New Clover .. w«. — _ 

New Hay ot ‘see — | Straw btinaadt Lea aad 30 

Old Clover ... ... 84 90 JosHuA BAKER, 


(Jan. 19, _ 


, POTATOES.—Souruwanzg, Jan. 14, d 

[The Committee report that the arrivals during the last week 
from the Continent have been very large, and it is with diffi- 
culty present prices are supported, The best Yorkshire 
Regents are much inquired for, and are realising much 
higher prices than any other kind of Potato in the market, 
The following are this day’s quotations :—Yorkshire Regents, 
70s. to 120s. per ton; Wisbeach do., 60s, to 75s,; Scotch 
do., 608. to 75s.; Scotch cups, 50s. to 60s,; French whites, 
65s, to 70s.; Rhenish and Belgian do., 60s. to 65s. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Jan. 14, 

We have a good average supply of Beasts, and but a scanty 
attendance of buyers. Trade is excessively dull, and our top 
quotations are with difficulty realised for choicest qualities, 
The number of Sheep is not large, quite adequate, however, to 
the demand, which is very small, owing to the low prices at the 
dead markets, A few choice Downs make4s. 4d., but so rarely 
that it is too highto quote. Veal maintains its price, in con- 
sequence of short supply. From Holland and Germany we 
have 153 Beasts, 190 Sheep, and 8 Calves; from Scotland, 100 
Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 1500 ; and 900 from Leicester 
and Northampton, 

Perat.ofS$lba.—s d 6 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8 

fords, &c. .. 310te 4 2)| Ditto Shorn Gari clesa da 
Best Short-horns 3 6-- 810] Ewes & 2dquality 210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8~-3 4) DittoShorn ... ... «ee 
Best Downs and Lambs STO eee 

Half-breds ...4 0-4 2/ Calves... ., «.3 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn ... ... oo || Bige! Cspocate asta iter "2 

Beasts, 3334; Sheep and Lambs, 22,070; Calves, 62; Pigs, 217. 
Paipay, Jan. 18. 

The supply of Beasts is short, although tolerably good for the 
season, and in consequence late prices are well supported, 
although the trade is by no means brisk, The number of Sheep 
as usual on Friday, at this time of year, is small; so also is 
the demand. Prices remain unaltered from Monday, but they. 
are with difficulty obtained. The deficiency in foreign supply 
causes a better trade for Calves; there are very few good ones 
on offer, they make fully 8d. per 8 lbs more than on Monday. 
From Holland and Germany there are 13 Beasts, 100 Sheep, 
and 14 Calves; from Scotland, 200 Beasts; and 122 Mileh 
Cows from the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8 
Ditto Shorn op 


fords, &@c. ...310to4 2 i ARTE 
Best Short-horns 3 6-—-3 10| Hwes& 2dquality 210—3 4 


Per st.of 8lbs.—s d@ 8 a 


2d quality Beasts 210—3 4) DittoShorn ., . or 
Best Downs and Reapers © i. iss) ose yy 
Half-breds ...4 O0—4 2) Calves... ... 1.3 6—4 8 


Ditto Shern' ... oc —= + YW Rigas’... ... 2.18 O-—€& 2 
Beasts, 913 ; Sheep and Lambs. 2730; Calves, 95; Pigs, 225, 


HOPS,—Fripay, Jan. 18. 
*Messrs, PATTENDEN and SmirH report that the market con- 
tinues the same, E 


MARK LANE. , 

Mowpay, Jan. 14.—The market was tolerably well supplied 
with English Wheat by land carriage samples from the near 
counties ; the millers, however, were by no means firm buyers 
(their trade being greatly interfered with by the large arrivals 
of foreign Flour), and a reduction of fully 1s. per qr. had to be 
submitted to before any progress could be made in sale, and 
the stands were not cleared at alate hour. A similar redue~ 
tion had to be submitted to upon foreign Wheat, and the sale 
at the decline was trifling in the extreme.—Fine malting 
Barley must be quoted 1s. cheaper, whilst upon inferior descrip- 
tions a still greater abatement had to be conceded.—Oats main- 
tained last week’s rates.—Beans and Peas were both a slow 
sale, at 1s, decline upon the quotations of last Monday, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, G5, Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White|39—41)Red ....,,|38—40 
fine selected runs .,.ditto}41—44|Red ...... 40—42 

— — Talavera ........ «+s. |44—46 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York... e 
— Foreign ........-s00000 nies basi tnnannak ..|33—51 
,|26—80| Malting |25—2£ 
— Foreign...,.Grinding and distilling a Malting |21—24 

; 15—20 


— Scotch and Lincolnshire 20—24|Feed ...|17—22 
— Failte oii sis sascnse svete aeons 18—22|Feed .. |16-—19 
— Foreign 16—20|/Feed ...)13—17 


20—22|Foreign |20—23 
5L—6l 
23—27|Harrow |24—27 


(0/824 caon Soden tae abe 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan 


— Pigeon.... 21—28| Long pod |25—27 

— Foreign . 23—26| Egyptian |22—23 
Peas, white, Ess 26—28|Suffolk |26—29 

— Maple ...... - y|22—24|Foreign |22—29 
MaiZ@: .,...css0s00css=scnsesnecassessoaverved 22—25| Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, 38—40 

— Suffolk ....,ceesscarencensssncaccennd ditto|30—34|Norfolk |30—34 

— BOreign . c.csstuseseavcen #54 per barre]|22—24| Per sack|30—38 


for spring corn has been generally in favour of the buyers. 

Some purchases of low Wheat and Indian Corn afloat, and also 

Barley on the spot, have been made for Ireland during the week. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley, Oats. Flour. 
Qrs. ‘Qrs, Qrs. 
English ...| 1210 1040 360 2650:sacks! 
Trish? 1.7. mat is = — 
Foreign ...| 1960 7570 6580 — bris. 
IMPERIAL | WHEAT. |BARLEY.| OTS.) RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. |——|——"— _—_—_ 


27s 5d|16s 6d|23s 9d] 28s 4a/30s 1d 
26 9 2 6 7 


16 0 |2 27 8 |26 11 
25 9/15 9 [22 9] 27 5 1297) 
25 9115 6 |24 0} 2611/28 0 
26 11 {15 10 |24 11 26 11 |28 & 
26 4/15 6 |23 4] 26-6 |28 6 
Agereg. Aver.| 39 6} 26 4 {15 10 23 «6 


27 4 {29 0 


Duties on Fo- | ——-—— 
reign Grain 10 OPT OFra Oa: sree 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, | Dec; 8. |DzEc. 15.) Dec, 22.\Dec. 29.) Jan, 5. )JAn, 12. 


41s 1d oes on on . one 


40 0 i A = Bi: 7 
39 4 —|— * a 3 “ 
39 4 = Be * were ee = 
38 9 B5 oka nae eee Ans 
38 9 Se ae | bs Ar at 


Liverroon, TUESDAY, JAN. 15.—The arrivals of grain, Flour, 
&c., have been moderate during the past week, Trade gene- 
rally was inactive this morning. The few sales of Wheat were 
at a reduction from last Tuesday of 1d. per bushel on foreign, 
and 2d, on Irish, Oats declined 4d. per bushel, Barley, Beans, 
and Peas are each a dull sale, and prices rather weaker, Flour 
was the turn cheaper, 


31850; ] THE 


yo BE LET, with immediate possession, a NUR- 
SERY AND MARKET GARDEN, at Hampton, in the 
county of Middlesex, containing about 8} acres, partially 
walled in, and well stocked ; together with a Close of valuable 
Pasture adjoining, containing nearly 3 acres, There is a 
Cottage on the estate, and a Stable with Loft over, and every 
convenience for carrying on the business,—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr, BrapgL, 25, Gresham-street, London. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, 
AND OTHERS. 
¢ hay BE LET, within 7 miles of London, and near a 
Railway Station, an extensive range of FORCING 
HOUSES and PITS, completely fitted with hot-water pipes and 
apparatus, together with an assortment of Vines, in excellent 
condition, and all buildings, outhouses, and conveniences 
necessary for carrying on an extensive business. For par- 
ticulars, apply to Messrs. RicE, Brothers, Auctioneers, &c., 
263, High-street, Southwark, Surrey, 


‘ TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS. 
po BEDISPOSED OF, anoldestablished NURSERY, 
about 100 miles from London, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a fashionable watering-place, the owner 
retiring from the business. The stock comprises a large 
quantity of Evergreens, Rhododendrons, &c. To any person 
who could command a small capital, this would prove a most 
advantageous opportunity. For further particulars, apply to 
Mr. D. A. Ramszy, Auctioneer, &c., Brompton Nursery, 
Brompton, Middlesex, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 


HETLEY anp CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of I—CATTLE. 9 Ee ine owner of the second-best ditto ditto. 15 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. | Cuass, 1.—SHORT-HORNS. a ag eit ate ep best two-years old Stallion for 
ae square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 1—To the owner of the best Bull calyed previously to the To fn owner of th, e5e8, d-best ditto aon «202, 
eet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery, Ist of January, 1848 hs “eM 401. | $_To the owner of the eri i oes BPO ns ALLO... nn, a 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for To the owner of the second-best ditto ab «» 201. | 4—To the owne of rd beet Max ster Stallion _ ose Lal, 
FATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS | 2—To the owner of the best Bull calved since the Ist of tural purposes ee are and Foal for Agricul- 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING January, 1848, and more than one year old 202, Tp the onmen vin pet A AN ase 201. 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS,| To the owner of the second best ditt, ditty... 10K | 5" the owner of the hacer neon meine w+ 101. 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, | 8—To the owner of the best Cow in milk or in cult 2011 “To the owner of the second want aol Filly «. 15. 
to James Heruey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto - LOZ, PSE Gh Man PUCOMA-HeEy Oittp ase al, 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, (In the anes efithe cow, to which either of these prizes ree 
is awarded, being in calf, and not in milk, the prize Ill.— SHEEP 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL willmothe given ntl shen ns , . . 
PURPOSES, &e. yeenot papicrh she is certified to have pro- ‘aide GD CESTERS, 
t Te thnee Fours ld Poeesn-calé Heifer, not exocedin Tito theowner of tisAreont eee 
ree years 0. any aaa <a o. 200, a tt ew 5D, 
s otis cmner orth peered ig“ Tah |?~Be Me owaer othe ent Mamof snp iber age 
— © owner of the best Yearling Heifer we. 108, i : Ahest, wot des L 
= To the owner of the second-best ditto wa ah ARs Pe pre iN ye best pen of five Shearling Ewes of 
S 2.—HEREFORDS, tre index ene pips tou, 
MILK PANS FISH GLOBES ree eee of the best Bull calved previously to the To the owner of the second-best ditto + «100 
: st of January, 1848 of aa oe we 401, 
PASTRY PINS - ate owner - the cone ees ditto ditto ... 201. 2.—SQUTH-DOWN, gE SHORT-WOOLLED 
2 —To the owner of the best Bull calved since the Ist of - 
— 2 ae January, 1848, and more than one year old aa B07) tee rm — ae pg are Ram sae vee 30K 
eS To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto ... 101. 2 "No. sie lowner of thi b t Ri A f itto te +» dl, 
—_ = = i AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES | 8—To the owner of the best Cow in milk or calf 201, To th of 7 © best Kam of any other aze ws 802, 
PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER CLASSES To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto 107. othe owner of the second-best ditto 151, 


T MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


scribers are allowed to compete, on the payment of 10s. on each 
Certificate, Forms of Certificate to be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, 12, Hanover.square, London. All Certificates 
for the entry of Implements, and the space required for their 
exhibition in the Show-yard, must be returned, filled up, to the 


after those dates respectively, 


the animals to be exhibited should be stated, in order that the 
proper forms of Certificate may be sent, 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 


47 


ANNUAL COUNTRY MEETING OF 1850, 
TO BE HELD AT EXETER, 
PRINCIPAL DAY OF THE SHOW, THURSDAY, JULY He 18h, 
se a eee PN a 


Members have the privilege of a free entry, and Non Sub- 2—To the owner of the best Bull calyed since the Ist of 


January, 1848, and more than one ear old 
3—To the owner of the best Cow in calla on in calf 2: 10h 
(In the case of the cow, to which this prize is awarded, ‘ 
being in calf, and not in milk, the prize will not be 
given until she is certified to haye produced a live 


posers oo on oly FIRST OF MAY, and all other calf.) 
ertificates by the RST OF JUNE; the Council having de. To tk i 
cided that in no case whatever shall any Certificate be yeonived Othe Omer of ae ree ant ditto - 


4—To the owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not exceeding 
three years old 4 


In the application for Certificates, the character and age of | 5—To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer —*" +, os Bie 
nee om Os 


II.._HORSES. 


1—To the owner of the best Stallion for Agricultural pur- 
poses, of any age 


PRIZES FOR LIVE STOCK : 
OPEN TO GENERAL COMPETITION, 


8—To the owner of the best pen of five Shearling Ewes of 


(Tn the case of the cow, to which either of these prizes the same flock 


is awarded. being in calf, and i i i see one =. ee 
the best description, varying from 16 to 82 ounces, at will not be given until she is certified ‘oe ; Ret ol To the owner of the second best ditto ditto... 101 
from 2d. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of duced a live calf,) 3.—LON ° 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 2id, per foot. British | 4—To the owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not exceeding 7 LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP: 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 28. per foot, according to size, three years old $3 PH x ve 200.14 h Not qualified to compete as Leicesters, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto 101, | To the owner of the best Shearling Ram « 202, 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from | 5—To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer ne 101 To tne owner of the second-best ditto se ov 101, 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto 1! 51, | 2 To the owner of the best Ram of any other age on 200, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6a. 3.—DEVONS, if . ae she owner ofthe second-best ditto me + 102. 
@ach. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at tha | 1—To the owner of the best Bull calved previously to the 8—To the owner of the best pen of five Shearling Ewes of 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 1st of January, 1848 oe 7 re ont, Ue T ae same flock aes Pisce se -» 100, 
Eastern Counties Railway, ‘ ae the owner of the second-best ditto ditto ee One © the owner of the second-best ditto ditto... 5b, 
—To the owner of the best Bull calved since the 1st of 
. THE IMPROVED “FLUE BOILER”? AND FURNACE. January, 1848, and more than one year old ore ~ 20K IV.—PIGS 
m To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto veo AOL 1—Noltheton f the b tB f 1 
g 8—To the owner of the best Cow, in milk or in calf oon 1200 ner or ne Dest Boar of a large breed oe 15, 
To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto =... 100, |.5 fm the owner of the second-best ditto ditto as 8K 
(In the case of the cow, to which either of these prizes ak ren fan as “i rae bes rye er breed s+ 150, 
ao pee cea ee |p-koecmr erie were aee die a 
dueadia live elf ) EOE 4—To the owner of the best breeding Sow of a small breed 10, 
4—To = owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not exceeding von the ere Othe dae ee Sow-pigs 
. . 5 2 2 
intermediate size, that he shall be prepared, early in December, Token ot. eieaautateanatina: iit se oe under eight months old as hoihaeae 101 
to supply sizes to suit every description of Apparatus, from that pee an awe s+ 10h, | 610 the anner of the luast'per of thr e breeding : i : 
of 100 feet of 3-inch pipe to 2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. A List of | °—1° the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 100 of a small breed, of the same litter, abo 7ow-pigs 
Sizes and Prices will shortly be published, W. Hitt guarantees| 1° the owner of the second-best ditto tte ae Bh under eight months old ane Ne Pas 


his Boilers to be the most effective and economical of any in use, 
Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Jan. 19. 


H°? Water PIPES AND TROUGH PIPES, 
with all the usual connexions. 

J. JONES, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, 
keeps a very large stock of Hot Water and Trough Pipes, with 
Elbows, Syphons, Tee Pieces, Collars, Flange Sockets, and 
Spigots, Throttle Valves, &c., of excellent quality, and at very 
low prices, Parties requiring the work to be done can haye 
good workmen sent to any part of the kingdom, with everything 
requisite for the heating, &c., at a stated sum, Rain-water 
Pipes, Sutters, Sash-weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks, and 
amerous other castings are also kept at J, Jones’s, Iron Bridge 
Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, 


N 


el 


A 


th 


GPAY, ORMSON, anv BROWN, Danvers-street, 

Chelsea, solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
€very description of Building connected with Horticulture, The 


1—To the owner of the best Bull calved previously to the 


ALFRED TUCKETT, having had considerable expe- 


cost, that the interest will be cheerfully paid by tenants, 


(GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d, per yard, 2 feet wide, 


4.—ANY BREED. By order of the Council, J 8 + aon) OK 
ot qualified to compete as Short-horns, Herefords, or Devons, | London, Dee. 18, 1849. oie Saree EMO Secretary. 
(Cross-bred Animals will be excluded.) “;" Prize Sheets, containing the Conditions of these P 


and the Regulations for their competition, may b Saeed 


1st of January, 1848 e had on appli- 


aie mae ... 200, | eation by letter therwi Z 9 
To the owner of the second-best ditto ditto +» 10l.’ square, Taide Sate RR Oer Cary, ee 
DRAINAGE OF ESTATES. D® NEWINGTON’S IMPLEMENTS ; early orders 


must be given to insure early execution.—Messrs, DU- 
rience in Draining Land, more particularly on heavy wet FAUR and Co., of 21, Red Lion-square, London, are now in a 
ays, and being a manufacturer of very superior Drain Pipes | position to execute orders for these Implements ; a Prospectus 


and Tiles, offers his services as CONTRACTOR FOR THE| and Lecture on Seeding sent gratis on application. Should 
DRAINAGE OF ESTATES. ll contracts undertaken by | Mr. J. Ross not have given up all idea of a contest in dibbling, 


. TUCcKETT will have his own personal superintendence, and | a party may be heard of at the above address willing to back 


from his thorough knowledge of such work, he feels confident | Dr. Newington’s Implement for 502. against Mr. Ross’s for 251., 


at he can execute it to any extent, and at such a moderate | subject to certain conditions, to be determined on by umpires 
on each side, notice to be given through this Journal, 


(GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 
Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs, Opams and PickrorD, 15, Mark-lane, London, 


GCHOoL FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
)J EDUCATION, especially with regard to Agriculture, 
under the immediate patronage of the Right Hon. Lord REx- 
DLESHAM, M.P.; conducted by Mr, G@. Downes. The Classical 
and Mathematical branches are entrusted to a Graduate of 
Cambridge ; the Commercial and other departments to efficient 
assistant masters, A Laboratory, Collection of Philosophical 
Apparatus, Library, &c., are attached to the school. Terms 
are moderate and inclusive, and may be known upon applica- 
tion to Mr. G. Downes, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


Warmley, near Bristol. 


CAUTION. 
Agere PATENT ALKALICOMPANY’S METALLIC 
5 BLACK AND PURPLE-BROWN PAINTS. — Attempts 
Gaivan- Japanned | paying been made to sell other Paints by the aid of the Com. 


Work done by them at the Right Hon. the Earl il ’3, to’ ised. Iron. any’s Testimonials, the Public are informed that the under- 

which they fies had the Heeok A adlectiny ap tog ae pos 2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per-yd. 5d. per yd. D ehouad are the only authorised Agents for the sale of these 

tinues to give perfect satisfaction. Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 2inch ,, strong ” oe 9 ” 6 important and valuable productions, 

to show the work and give any information. 2-inch » extra strong ,, eye ee ” 9 ” AGENTS: Messrs. Bryant and May, 133, Tooley-street, 
They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during the | 1s-inch ,, light ” ve 8 5, 6 London ; Mr. James Low, Bristol; Mesers. Evans and Hodg- 

Past season, for the Worshipful Apothecaries? Company of Lon- ha » strong ” « 10, 8 » son, Exeter; Mr, Samuel John Fill, Yarmouth, Norfolk ; 

don, in their Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Mr. Moore, the | inch extra strong: ,, asot Lh 7 Ay Mr. D. Sandeman, Glasgow ; Mr. G, Sandeman, Dundee ; Mr. 


Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries 
They beg also to say the building only is referred to, as the 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them, 
Gray, Onmson, and Brown, have also the honour of referring 
tomany of the nobility and gentry in the country, and to several 
| of the London Nurseries, 
N.B. Plans and Estimates furnished free, 


If 


” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. | p_ Newby, Bradford, Yorkshire: Mr. R.S. Farr, Edinburgh ; 
the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- Mr. W. Bailey, Wolverhampton; Mr. Robert Oxland, Ply- 


fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. : Mr. H. J. Buchan, Southampton; Mr. Edward Wilson 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. ; mouth; Me, Fk esate aay : 


Manchester; Mr. H, W.Potter, Manchester ; Mr. H. W. Lowry, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, | Liverpool. 


Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. Orders will also be received, and information furnished, by 
borough, Hull, or Neweastle, 


the Secretary, Mr. Jonn A, Wesz, 1, New Broad-street, London 


| 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


a 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
¢ row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sitven MEDAL 
PxizeEs, and is the Felt sorety patronised and adopted by 

Her Mayesty’s Woops AND Forests, 

Honovuraste Boarp OF ORDNANCE, 

HoNovrRABLE East INDIA COMPANY, 

HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, IsLe or WiGHT, 

Roya. Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut. 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s House, Hanover- 


square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs, 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE PENNY PER SQuaRE Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nrrtu and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Ksq.,; 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nore.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


TAX ON SUCCESSIONS, BURDENS ON LAND, &c. 
In the press, 
TREATISE ON A TAX ON SUCCESSIONS 
to REAL as well as PERSONAL PROPERTY, and the 
REVIVAL of the HOUSE TAX, as substitutes for the INCOME 
TAX; and on Burdens on Land and the Corn-laws, and Re- 
strictions on Commerce and Loans of Money. 
By P. B. Bropie, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
London ; LonemaNn, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Fifth Edition, with an entirely new set of numerous Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 21s. cloth, 
LEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE ; 
comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry 
of Domestic Animals, and the Economy of the Fara. 
By Davip Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, 8vo, Woodcuts, 21s., 
ON LANDED PROPERTY AND THE ECONOMY OF 
ESTATES. 
ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALg OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, Woodcuts, 25s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, andl LoneMans. 


In one very large volume, 8vo, price ¥1s. cloth, 
HE LONDON DISPENSATORY. 
Tenth Edition, corrected throughout and materially im- 
proved: with a new and copious Index of synonyms. By 
ANTHONY Topp THomson, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to Uni- 
versity College Hospital, &c. 

Also, by the same Author, New Editions, 
ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA, 8vo, Woodcuts, 31s, 6d. 
CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPGIAS. 5s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK-ROOM. 10s. 6d. 

London : Loneman, BRown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


6 EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIII, 
. Was published on SATURDAY LAST, 
ConTENTS. 
1, COLONISATION. 
BRITISH MINES: MINING RECORDS. 
ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
CURRER BELL'S “SHIRLEY ;” A TALE, 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 
. SANITARY REFORM. 
8. te HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1848. 
London ; LoneMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C, BLAcK. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING—NEW EDITION. 

New Edition, corrected, 12mo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 

HE SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 

wherein the words are arranged according to their princi- 
ples of accentuation, By THomAs CARPENTER. New Edition, 
corrected throughout. 

London: LoneMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS; 

and WHITTAKER and Co. 


KEITH ON THE GLOBES, IMPROVED BY TAYLOR, 
LE MESURIER, AND MIDDLETON. 
New Edition, considerably improved throughout, 12mo, with 
Piates and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d, bound, 
EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens, New Edition, greatly improved by ALFRED TAYLOR, 
M.D. F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. in Guy’s Hospital; 
R. A. Le Mesurier, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; and J. MippLeTon, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
KEY. Adapted to the New Edition, by Professor MIDDLE- 
Ton. 12mo, 2s. cloth. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


PROFESSOR SCHLEIDEN’S BOTANY. 
Just publisiied, in 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s, 
RINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; or, 
BOTANY AS AN INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. By Dr. M. J. 
ScHLEeNn, Extraordinary Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Translated by EDwin LANKESTER, M.D., 
F.RB.S., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the St. George’s School 
of Medicine, London. 
“‘We congratulate our readers on the appearance of an 
English edition of this remarkable work, by a gentleman 50 
capable to do full justice to it as Dr. Lankester. It cannot fail 
to interest deeply all true lovers of Botanical Science, and we 
believe it will be considered a valuable addition to our Botanical 
iterature.”—Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 
London: LonaMAN, BRowWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 


op ges 
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HOUSEKEEPING, FURNISHING, COOKERY, &e. &e, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, with 1000 Woodcuts, price 50s., 
EBSTER anp PARKES’S ENCYCLOPASDIA 

OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

“The contents comprise everything which enters into the 

comfort, convenience, necessity, utility, and enjoyment of a 

family.”—John Bull. 

‘« This large volume contains scarcely a line which may not 
be made useful in extending the experience of young and old 
housekeepers.” —Britannia, 

«© There is no sort of information necessary in housekeeping 
which is not found in this Encyclopedia.”—Literary Gazctle. 
London: LoNaMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


In one very thick vol. 8vo, price 2U, 10s. the 2d Edition of 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MINES; containing a clear Exposition 
of their Principles and Practice. Third edition, corrected 
throughout ; with 1241 Woodcuts.—Also, 

REGENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and MINES; being the 2d Edition of Dr. Ure’s Supplement to 
$d Edition of his ‘‘ Dictionary.” 8vo, price 14s. 

London: LoneMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


New Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improved, 
EW UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR ; 
being an accurate System of French Accidence and 
Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. By N. Hamet, Graduate in the 
University of Caen, and Rector of the town of L’Aigle, in Nor- 
mandy. 12mo, price 4s. bound. 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR, 4s.—KEY, 33. 
Lately published, 12mo, 5s, 6d., bound, 
HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, A 
New Edition, in one volume. By N. Lamsert.—KEY, 4s. 
London: Loneman and Co.; and WuitTaker and Co, 


THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
New Edition, in one volume, 4to, with 30 Steel Plates, and 
3849 Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth, 
iA. TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its 

Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation and Rail- 
ways. By the Artisan Cuos. Edited by Joun Bougne, C.E.. 
“© The third edition of Mr. Bourne’s excellent work on the 
steam engine. . . . Init many improvements and additions 
to the former publication have been introduced, which will 
render it of still greater utility and interest.”—Mining Journal?” 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. bound, 
A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
applicable to the Present State of Trade and Money 
Transactions : illustrated by numerous Examples under each 
Rule. By the Rev. J. Joyce. Corrected and improved by 
S. MAYNARD. 
KEY ; containing Solutions and Answers to allthe Questions. 
New Edition, corrected and enlarged by 8, MAyNaRpD. 18mo. 


3s. bound. 
London: LoNGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANE. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS, BY DR. R. D, THOMSON. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s. cloth, 
Sees CHEMISTRY ; or, Practical Rudiments 

of the Science. By Rosext DunpAs THomson, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

‘© The title of this little volume is most happily chosen. Dr. 
Thomson has contrived to adapt his matter to the use of 
Schools, and to make such selections from the science as can 
be readily apprehended by the young. No youth can peruse 
this book without deriving from it a large amount of useful 
information.” —Medical Gagette. 

London: LoNGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


HUNTING, COURSING, d&c. 
One very thick volume, illustrated with nearly 600 Engravings 
on Wood, 8vo, 50s. cloth, 
N ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RURAL SPORTS: 
comprising Hunting, Racing, Shooting, Fishing, Coursing, 
Diseases of Horses and Dogs, Stable and Kennel Management, 
Training, &c. By D. P. BLate, Esq. 

"©A perfect library for all overs of country sports, for all 
country gentlgmen, and for all persons who delight in the 
manly and healthy recreations which are affgrded to the inha- 
bitants of no country in such perfection as to the inhabitants of 


the British Isles.”— Times. 
London: LonaMaN, BrowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


MRS. HEY’S “SPIKIT OF THE WOODS.” 

Just published, in 1 yol., uniform in size with ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Seasona illustrated by the Etching Club,” price One Guinea, 
illustrated with beautifully coloured plates, 

ey MUSINGS ; or the Spirit of the Woods. 

By Mrs. Hey. New Edition. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above in size and price, 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; or, Thoughts gathered from 

the Field and the Garden. Illustrated with beautifully 


coloured Plates. { 
London: LonaMAN, BRaowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
AYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND 
TILLAGES, and the Tenant’s Right of Entering and 
Quitting Farms explained, Adapted to the use of Landlords, 
Land Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants, Re-written 
and enlarged by JoHN DoNALDSON. With a Chapter on the 
Tithe Commutation Rent Charge. 

“A work equally valuable to the principal or the agent. The 
new statements and calculations incorporated will be found 
of great practical use, This work should be read and revised 
by every one having an interest in the soil, whether as landlord, 
tenant, or agent.”—Mark Lane Express. 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


In foolscap 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

Mi ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK, 

For the use of Private Families. The Ninth Xdition, 

with directions for CARVING, and other Additions and Improve- 
ments, 

« The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined to such 
as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved 
be neath our own roof, and under our own personal inspection. 
We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and 
never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid us sacrifice 
ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of 
quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal with butter and eggs 
as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in 
every way; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as 
well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjects she 


handles.”—Medical Gazette. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


BLACK ON BREWING—FOURTH EDITION. 
Just published, 4th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 
based on Chemical and Economical Principles ; with 
Formule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for Private 
Families. By Wm. Buack, Practical Brewer. Fourth Edition. 
“Invaluable to the practical brewer and private families : 
to the former we recommend it as a work ably treating of their 


art; to the latter, as one which they will find an efficient and 


correct guide.”—Chemist. 
London : LoneMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


[J AN. Ss oe 
_ MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, ic be 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
ce 8vo, cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, Foe 3 
me ISTORICAL TREASURY; an Outline of: “4 
niversal History ; separate Histories of every Nation. 10s. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; comprising above 
12,000 Memoirs. 10s. - 
THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; or, Popular 
Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. 10s. * 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: a 
copious Popular Encyclopsdia. 108. * 
THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, AND LIBRARY 
OF REFERENCE: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
Price 10s. 7 
London: LonamMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoONGMANS. 


The Fifteenth Edition, enlarged, and corrected throu hout,. — 
with the Legal Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, — 
12 and 13 Victoria, in fcp. 8vo, price Half-a-guinea, z 

HE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of — 
4+ the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dic- 
tionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial An. 
tiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 

Excise Licenses, aud Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regula-- 

tions, and Prison Discipline. New Edition, corrected to. 

Michaelmas, Term, 12 and 13 Victoria. , 

London : LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM., ~ 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
De GOLDING BIRD’S LECTURES on ELEC-- 
TRICITY and GALVANISM, in their Physiological and 
Therapeutical Relations, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

“ The volume will be found useful by those practitioners who. 
desire to acquire a practical knowledge of the therapeutical - 
applications of electricity.”—Medical Gazelle. 

“ Like everything which proceeds from their able author, 
these Lectures are eminently lucid. . . . We strongly 
recommend the study of Dr. Bird’s valuable little volume,”— 
London Journal of Medicine. 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LonGMANS. 2 


SABINE’S AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
BARON HUMBOLDT’S NEW WORK. ‘ia 
Just published, in 16mo, uniform with Mr. Murray’s “Home 
and Colonial Library,” price 6s, cloth, 
iA BEEEES OF NATURE, in Different Lands and 
Different Climates; with Scientific Elucidations. By 
ALEXANDER Von HpmsotptT. Translated, with the Author’s. 
“pede and co-operation, and at his express desire, by Mre, 
SABINE. . ; 
#,* The same work, in two vols., price 3s. 6d. each, cloth, or 
2s. 6d. each, sewed.—Also, uniform with the above, 
HUMBOLD1’S COSMOS. Sabine’s Authorised English 
Translation, Two vols. price 33. 6d. each, cloth, or 2s, 6d. 
each, eewed. The Library Edition, post 8vo, Vols. I, and IL,. 
price 12s. each, cloth. a. 
London :,LoncMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS ; 
and Joun Murgay, Albemarle-street. 4 , 
NEW EDITIONS OF NESBIT’S MENSURATION, LAND "s 
SURVEYING, &c. » 
Just published, New Edition, with the addition of a Treatise om © 
Levelling,12mo, price 6s. bound. ) 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION, — 
By A. Nessit. With nearly 700 Practical Examples and * 
300 Woodcuts.—KeEy, 5s. aff. 
By the same Author, New Edition. 8vo, with Plates, 
Woodcuts, and Field-book, price 12s. fea 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL LAND SURVEYING. Cor- 
rected and improved, with the addition of Plane Trigonometry, 
including the use of the Theodolite and Railway Surveying, — 
Railway Engineering, Levelling, Planning, Laying ont Curves, 
&c., by T. BAKER. 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, Part L., 5s. 
—Key, 5s. Part II., 7s. 6d.—Key, 7s. - 
INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
London : LonGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and Loncmans. 


New Edition, in 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, 183. cloth, ; 
Qe of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joan Fr. 


3 
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t 


t 


introduced......T i 
of Astronomy must be consi 
been the revision, correction, an‘ 
treatise ; so numerous the additi a 
new trains of inquiry opened up.”—Ezaminer. ot 

London: LonemAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS ; and © 
Joun TAYLOR. 


The 15th Edition, enlarged and corrected, in 2 vols. fep, Svs 
price 14s. clotb, : is, we 
ONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY : in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained and ~ 
illustrated by Experiments. By JANE Mancer. Rates. 
“Jn the present edition the author has attempted to givea 
sketch of the principal discoveries which have recently been — 
made in Chemistry ; and wishing that her pupils should obtain — 
some knowledge of the progress which has taken place in Agri- 
culture, resulting from its connexion with Chemistry, she has 
found it necessary to add a Conversation upon this subject.”—= 
Extract from Preface. “$e ; 
By the same Author, New Editions of c 
CONVERSATIONS on LAND and WATER, Map, 5s.6d.; on 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 93. ; on NATURAL — 
PHILOSOPHY, Plates, 10s, 6d. ; on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
7s. 6d. : a 
London : LoncMAN, BrowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. ie 
Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and improved, — 
in one thick volume, 8yo, price 20s. cloth, ete 
fe Oe MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Eighth — 
Edition, revised, corrected, and improved, by KLEIN | 
Grant, M.D., Lecturer on the Practice of Physic atthe Alders- — 
gate School of Medicine, Wc. __ ft 
«* Compared with the early editions, it may, from the erent 


Dr. Grant. 


London : 
Simpkin and Co. ; 
Houlston and Co. ; 


Tegg and Co. ; 
burgh: A. and C, Black ; 
Fannin and Co. 


juted by Wizn1am Beapsory, of No. 13, Upper Woburv- e, in 

Pe of St. Pancras, and Frxpseick MuniEett Evans, of No.7, Cc 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middleses, Printers, at 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the Oi 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-stree 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Advel 
ments aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO 7uB Evite 
Garuspay, Janvasx 19, 1850. 
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SEEDLING RANUNCULUS ROO'S. — Selected 
show varieties, containing edged, spotted, striped, mottled, 
and beautiful self colours, of 12 years’ selection, and which have 
gained upwards of 40 first prizes, are now offered in one mix- 
ture, for the first time, at 21s. per 100, 
Samort Watters, Hilperton, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


AMELLIA JAPONICA—DRYSDALE’S SEED- 
LING.—The Subscribers are now prepared to let out their 
magnificent unrivalled rose-striped CAMELLIA, at Five 
Guineas per plant; and when five plants are ordered, one 
extra will be added, and forwarded as soon as orders for 20 
plants are received. The Stock, which consists of 26 plants, if 
preferred, will be sold for 105/. Coloured Engravings, war- 
ranted correct, will be forwarded at 5s. each, and if plants are 
afterwards ordered, the price of the engraving will be deducted, 

DRYSDALE AND) Oo., Glatgow, Jan. 26. 

___~- THE REAL CASSABAR MELON, 

LARGEST AND-FINEST MELON IN THE WORLD. 
ff WEEKS anv CQ. beg to offer to the Nobility and 
* Gentry the: above for Sale, at 5s. per packet. Early 

are: ed, there being but a limited quantity to 
e of—J. WeEKs and Go., King’s-road, Chelsea. 
iOLE’S SUPERB SOLID RED CELERY.—This 
_\ fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not only for 

“the great size to which it attains, but for its unequalled crisp. 

"hess and exquisite nut-like flavonr. thatitSvons no farher ree 
" commendation, Seed may be had genuine from the grower, 
Witztam Core, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, ls. 6d. each, 
or the amount in postage stamps; also cf Messrs. J. and J. 
Frazer, Leyton, Essex; Mr. Bunyarp, Maidstone, Kent ; 
Mr. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; Mr. Denyen, 82, Grace- 
eburch-sireet, London ; Mr. Tiney, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath; 
Mr. Francis, Hertford; Mr. Mizner, Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
Messrs. J, and J. Farrsammn, Clapham, near London ; Messrs’ 
Garnaway, Mayes, and Co., Bristol; and of Mr. Smira, Wes- 
terbam, Kent; Mr, Ponrry, Nurseryman, Plymouth ; and Mr. 
Ivery, Nurseryman, Peckham, Surrey; Messrs. ARCHIBALD 
‘Woop and Co., Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Barboune, near 
Worcester ; and Mr. Pors, Nurseryman, Gib Heath, near Bir- 


mingham, 


*.* A liberal allowance to the trade. 

W. Coxe further states, in justice to himself and agents, that 
his entire stuck of seed sayed in 1849 is in his possession and 
that of his agents, from whom it may be had new and genuine, 
bearing his name and address printed on the envelope. 


DWARF PEAS, 
HArBs's Dwarf Green MAMMOTH KNIGHT’S 
MARROW PEA is perfectly distinct from any other in 
existence; grows 2 feet, is 3 weeks earlier than the old dwarf 
Green Knight’s, and the Peas and pods are twice the’ size. 
5s. per quart. 

BISHOP’S LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early 
Frames, pods as large as Scymetar’s, aud 20 to 24 per stem, 
23, per quart. 

BURBIG4H’S ECLIPSE,—Grows 1 foot high, pods larger than 
Imperial, greater bearer, and altogether superior to that 
variety. 1s. per quart. ; 

The above are three of the best Dwarf Peas ever introduced. 
Full particulars can be had of Duncan Hatrs, Seedsman, é&c., 
Wholesale and Retail, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Chariug-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues can be furnished on application, and every article 
connected with the trade supplied on terms to defy competition. 
Garden Tools, Nets, Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes 
saved from selected stocks at moderate prices. 


2 FOREST TREES, &c. 
PETER LAWSON anv SON’S LIST.—No. II. for 
1850 is now ready, and may be had on application, or a copy 
will be sent free of postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
or British Colonies, containing prices of — 
Seedling iorest Trees. Plants for Hedging, Under- 
Seedling Ornamental Trees wood, d&c. 

and Sbrubs, Quartered Trees 

Transplanted Forest Trees Ornamental and Rare Forest 
Transplanted Fruit Tree Trees 

Stocks Shrubs, Ericacee, & Climbers 
Coniferous Trees and Shrubs, including nearly 300 species and 
varieties, among which are all the new sorts lately introduced. 

The next number of “Peter Lawson and Son’s List” will 
comprise a Catalogue of Flower Seeds, annual, biennial, and 
perennial, accompanied by a Treatise, containing simple prac. 
tical directions for selecting and raising those suitable for cul- 
tivation in this country. 

Peter Lawson and Son, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scétland, Edinburgh, 
have appointed as their 

AGENT IN LONDON, 
Mr. J. C. Sommers, 159, Fenchurch-street, who will afford every 
information as to supplies of Forest Trees, and Garden or Agri- 
cultural Seeds, 
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SEED POTATOES. 
ERN OR SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAYS. 


pce i Aas cee! 
JOHN SUTTON anv SONS strongly recommend the above 
sorts of Potatoes, which are entirely free from disease. 
ALL KINDS OF GARDEN SEEDS NEW AND TRUE, at 
low prices, CARRIAGE FREE, aS see SuTTON’s Priced Catalogue, 
which will be sent gratis, on receipt of one penny stamp for 
postage.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 
*," Choice Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds Prez BY Post, 
as see our Advertisement in the next page. 


CORNWELL’S “ VICTORIA” RASPBERRIES. 
G CORNWELL is now sending out strong canes 
* of the above, at 25s. per 100 ; or 3s, 6d. per dozen. To be 
had at E. Cuartwoon’s, Covent-garden ; Nowpee’s Fleet-street ; 
and of GrorGre CornWELL, Market-Gardener, Barnet, Herts. 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 
(GEORGE BAKER begs to inform the gentry and 
public he has published a NEW CATALOGUE of his 


AMERICAN AND CONIFEROUS PLANTS, &c., and may be 
had on application.— Windlesham Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


SPLENDID NEW DIANTHUS. 
J RBID begs: to inform the Publie that he has 
* succeeded in saving a small quantity of his Rew DIAN- 
THUS REIDII. Theground colour is bright scarlet, laced with 
white, the truss or head of bloom:is larger than’a Dahlia 
flower ;-its dwarf habit is suitable for any situation. - By sending 
12 Postage stamps to J. Rep, Mount Scilla Nursery, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, in return 'a packet of seed will be sent. 


V ILLIAM MASTERS, Exotie. Nursery, Canter- 

bury, having ‘the largest and moat diversified stock of 
“NURSERY PLANTS in the country, and by hn experience 
being expert in determining the characteristics of various sites 
of ground, so as to plan and plant them most desirably, offers 
his assistance to gentlemen requiring the aid of a Landscape 
| Gardener, or wanting Nursery Plante at the most economical 
prices. Planning and Planting by contract, if required. Com- 
munications to the above address will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

GARDEN SEEDS of a superior quality may be had in Col- 
lections of 1/., 2U, or 30. worth, containing a supply for the 
whole year, upon application to the Subscriber, Also, a large 
Collection of the best FLOWER SEEDS, in assortments of 
25 kinds for 6s. ; 50 for 10s.; 100 for 18s, Larger quantities in 
proportion. Orders amounting to 2, and upwards delivered 
to any station on the South Eastern Railway. 

Witii4mM Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 


ASS anp BROWN’S SEED AND PLANT LIST, 

stamped to go free by post. Copies forwarded to any 
address. — The above comprises their General Descriptive 
priced Spring Catalogue, in which will be found a rich assort- 
ment of the newest and best articles that can be procured. 

Parr 1 contains Lists of new and choice FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. The Flower Seeds are in five divisions, 
Hardy, Half-hardy, and Tender Annuals; and Hardy and 
Greenhouse Perennials ; descriptive of colours, heights, prices, 
&c.; prefaced by a page of useful Remarks on Sowing and 
Raising Seeds, with allusions to such as require peculiar care, 
The Vegetable List contains the time of sowing each description 
of Seed, giving heights of Peas, and a variety of other useful 
information. 

Part 2. ROOTS, FRUITS, AND BULBS, consisting chiefly 
of a selection from their Autumn Catalogue of such as are 
required for spring planting. 

Part 3. A descriptive priced List of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias, Achimenes, Glovinias, Azalea in- 
dica, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and a variety of 
Bedding and other Mise: llaneous Plants. 

Part 4. NEW PLANTS or 1850, to be sent out in the 


CARRIAGE FREE BY GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH-WEST- 
q HE NEW EARLY TEN-WEEK POTATO,— 


This Potato is quite distinct, and much earlier than any 


other kind tae san # «+» per peck—4s, 0d. 
NEW RED ASH-LEAF KIDNEY, very early, prolific, 
and boil very mealy th ake 1. perpeck—2 6 
Jackson’s New Ash-leaf Kidney ... ov re eS 
Soden’s Early Oxford ctr: re ae wee 1o +O 
Sutton’s Early Frame ei) ie iy wie. 26 
True Old Ash-leaf Kidney ads te ii an 2 6 
Forty-fold (true sort) cfr Se tag tease, 6 
Chalmore Kidney LP bid Fe Wea. 2) 0 
Early Manley, Flour-ball, Shaw, Walnut-leaf, July, and 
others, ls. 6d. to 544 ap ha ete 2. 0 
Jerusalem Artichoke an ati aa fA 16 
Fresh Mushroom Spawn .., 6 


ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS can still be obtained GRATIS, On receipt of two 
penny etamps, to pay the postage. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press, 
Dr, Linprey, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1819, says, 
“This contains lists of good vegetables, with useful notes 
appended to the names of many of the sorts. . . . Té 
ta « well-arranged Catalogue, and will be found of service 
to all purchasers of Seeds,” 
The Editor of ‘‘ The Midland Florist,” for January, 1850, says, 
“ We have just received the General Catalogue of Gan- 
den, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, sold by William BP. 
Rendle and Co., Plymouth, which, from its excellence, welé 
merits something more than a passing notice, and happy 
shall we be from time to time (with Messrs. Rendle’s per- 
mission) to extract some of its valuable information for 
the benefit of our readers. . . . -The Flower Seed List 
is peculiarly comprehensive, and gives to cach variety its 
scientific name, hardihood, time of duration, colour, 
height, and time of flowering. Our veaders will thus see 
that, from its immense utility, we can scarcely say too much 
im its recommendation ; and we are sure that the name of 
the eminent firm will be a sufficient guarantee that every 
article they send out will not only be true to name, but 
also of the best possible quality.” 
Apply to Wittiam EK. Renpie‘and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 


[DeUBLE ITALIAN TUBEROSE ROOTS.—The 

Bulbs of this most beautiful and fragrant Flower have 
been just received from Italy, at A. COBBETT’S Old-esta- 
blished Italian Warehouse, 18, Pall-mall, and are warranted 
double, and of which large and choice roots are selected at 4s. 
per dozen. Also, expected, about the end of January, a choice 
collection of Orange, Lemon, Citron, and Shaddock Trees, 
together with Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian Jessamine 
plants, any of which may be beapoke.—N.B. Orders by post 
punctually attended to. 


M ITCHELL’S RUYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 
still has its supremacy over all other kinds for its extra. 
ordinary earliness, delicious flavour, and splendid red colour A 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks. 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety. For 
making wines, preserves, and.all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong wne-year planted roots Ls. 6d. 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnzeus, ls. 6d.; und Victoria, 9d; The 
usual allowance to the trade. Post-officeoriérs made payable 
to WittiaM MitcuELi, Enfield Highway, 2ddlesex, will m 28 
with prompt attention. N.B. The above is from four to 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria, ms 


“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, 
Is the finest flavoured in the World. 
DWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior Melon called 
‘“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, respect. 
fully invites the attention of the public generally, to the supe- 
riority of this over all other Melons ever. yet sent out. It was 
forwarded to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 22d, 
1848, for his judgment, and he was of: decided opinion that 
the Bromham Hall Melon was tie finest flavoured fruit he had 
ever tasted. It was exhibited at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
July 11, 1849, where it-was awarded by the judges the Silver 
Knightian Medal for the best flavoured green flesh Melon. It 
was again sent to Dr. Linpiey, August ilth, 1849 ; ‘* We have 
received your Bromham Hall Melon, it was much over ripe, 
nevertheless it was by far the best flavoured. Melon we ever 
tasted.” It was again exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s 
Rooms, Regent-street, September 4th, 1849, and was again 
pronounced by the judges to be the best flavoured Melon they 
ever tasted, and was awarded the Banksian Medal. The fruit 
is very handsome—it is round shaped, hollow crown, beauti- 
fully netted, thin skin, flesh very firm and solid, melting 
flavour, very free setter, and abundant bearer. Weight, from 
3lbs. to 431bs. It has been found to do well during the 
summer, without bottom heat. It may be as easily grown by 
an amateur in a frame as the common Vegetable Marrow. 
There is a great advantage in it for the fruiterer, as it will re- 
tain its fine flavour for a considerable time after being cut. 
Sold in packets of 6 seeds, 2s. 6d.; larger do.. of 15 seeds, 5s. 
Also the following fine varieties can be highly recommended 


Spring, consisting of Petunias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Dahlias,&e. 
A separate List of Agricultural Seeds, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


PLANTING SEASON, 

LFRED BALSTON begs to inform planters he has 
still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 
of, which, in consequence of having relinquished the trade, he 
offers at very reduced prices. The Stock comprises every 
variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
and all the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expence 
having been spared in the collection, and from the light nature 
of the soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mass 
of fibrous root, which causes them to grow most luxuriantly 

after being transplanted. 

A.B. particularly recommends the following : Common Laurel, 
9 inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 2 to 4 feet, 40s.; 4 to 6 
feet, 80s. per 1000. Portugal Laurels, 1 to 2 feet, 10s. per 100. 
Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 60s, ; 4 to 
5 feet, 100s. per 100, Ghent Azaleas of all the finest kinds, 
specimen plants, 2s. 6d. each ; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 
Rhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiensis, d&c., 
100s. per 100. Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 12s. per 
dozen. A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and trans- 
planted ; also common Qak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 


*;" There are ready and economical means of transit from 
Edinburgh, both by Steam and Railway, to all parts of the 
Kingdom.—George IV, Bridge, Edinburgh, Jan, 26, 


Hornbeam, Privet, dc, 
_ Orders must be accompanied by remittances. Orders amount- 
ing to 51 delivered free,—Poole NX ursery, Dorset, 


all true: 3. d. 
Queen Melon ee oe oe -- 1 6 per packet. 
Bowood Green Flesh oe ee --1-0 tf 
Beechwood do. an ve oe --l 0 A 
Windsor prize do., 1s. ; Emperor --1 0 > 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid .. -- 1 0 y, 
Dunean Green Flesh do.improved ..1 6 fs 
Hanipton-court Green Flesh .. oe 1 0 sa 
Egyptian do. do. improved 1 0 Af 


FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBER, YVIC- 
TORY OF BATH ole ee -» 2 0 
Gordon’s White Spine .- ee eo L 5 

These two Cucumbers are unequalled for their superiority 
for exhibition, having been thoroughly proved to the satig- 
faction of hundreds of growers, They will be found to grow 
as well out of doors on a ridge, or against a wall, during the 
summer months, as a common ridge Cucumber ; also equally 
as productive. Length, from 20 to 26 inches, 

N.B. It is with regret we state that numerous parties have 
been disappointed by purchasing an inferior vaiiety under the 
name of Victory of Bath, E. T. begs to say it has proved not 
to be the true variety sent out by him. 

Lord Keynon’s Favourite (winter Cucumber), a very scarce 
variety. Itis the best for winter cultivation ever yet grown ; 
itis very hardy, and free setter, aud never shanks off; fruit 
very handsome. Length, about 14 inches, 2s. 6d. per packet, 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of the Bromham Hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s.—Sold by Epwaxp TILEY, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A re. 


;mittance must accompany the order, either in cash or 1d, 
“postage stamps, 


ee 
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SEEDS FREE BY POST. 
OME GROWN GARDEN SHEDS.—The under- 
mentioned choice sorts of SEEDS are particularly recom- 
mended as being the very best yet introduced, and good 
useful packets of either sort will be SENT FREE BY POST AT THE 
PRICES AFFIXED. 


Per packet—s, d. | ENDIVE.—per packet.—s. d. 


BROCCOLI, New Imperial Batavian 0 6 
Sutton’s Early White ... 0 6] French, extra curled .., 0 6 
Elletson’s Mammoth .., 0 6 LETTUCE, 

Snow’s Winter White... 0 6 Berkshire Brown(os, fine 

Hammond's White Cape 0 6 broad-leaved hearting 0 6 
Legg’s Walcheren..,..,... 0 6] Sutton’s Superb Green 
Improved Wileove.,....... 0 6 Cos, splendid large, 
BEET. close yellow hearts, 
Sutton’s Dark Red, finest crisp and sweet, re- 

colour and tender ...... 0 6 quires no tying ......... 1 0 
Silver or Seakale ......... 0 6] Sutton’s Superb White 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Gos, possesses the va- 
Fresh imported, fine ... 0 6 luable properties of 
BORECOLE OR KALE. the Superb Green Cos, 

Imperial Hearting......... 0 6 and comes in quicker 0 6 

New Cabbaging............ 0 6| The above are very superior 


Lettuces, sufficiently hardy to 
stand the winter, but peculiarly 
adapted for spring and sum 
mer sowing, as they endure 
great drought and heat without 
running to seed. 
MELON, 
Bromham Hall (from 


CAULIFLOWER. 
Early London White ... 0 6 
Large late German ...... 0 6 
True Walcheren 

CABBAGE, 
Sutton’s Imperial, the 
earliest in spring, and 
may be cut several 


times during summer 0 6 Mare Liley)! Wo cevtess ceeds 2 6 
Cattel’s Dwart Barnes... 0 6 | Beechwood, very fine ... 0 6 
Couve Troncbuda......... 0 6| Egyptian Green, fine ... 1 0 
Fine curled Savoy......... 0 6| Sefton’s Scarlet-flesh .., 1 0 

CARROT. ONION, 
Early Short-horn, se- New White Globe ......... 0 6 
lected true ....cscss cere 0 6] True Reading, fine ...... Ce 
Long Surrey Red ......... 0 6| Large White Spanish... 0 6 
CELERY. PARSNIP. 
Cole’s Dwarf Red (from Improved Jersey Marrow 0 4 

Mr Ayres) 2 .iseseseseees sf) PARSLEY. 

Sutton’s Superb Pink... 0 6] Englefield Extra Curled 0 6 
Sutton’s Solid White, Sutton’s Dwarf Curled, 

the finest white Ce’ery 1 0 very ornamental ...... 0 6 

Seymour’s Superb White 0 6 RADISH, 
CUCUMBER, Wood’s Early Frame ... 0 4 
Sutton’s BerkshireCham- Beck’s Superb Short-top 0 4 

pion, fine, from 20 to Long White, fine ......... 0 4 

24ins.,andfreebearer 1 0 | Scarlet Olive-shaped 0 4 
Cuthill’s Black Spine TURNIP. 

(from Mr. Cuthill)...... 0 6) Early Snowball............ 0 4 
Victory of Bath (fromMr. Early Six-weeks... Se Oe: 

SUE) ane tei condor enor d ud 2 0 HERB SEEDS, &e, 
Lord Kenyon’sFavourite 2 6 | Scorzonera and Salsafy 0 6 
Cheltenham Surprise ... 2 6] Asparagus and Seakale, 
Stockwood Ridge, 12 to @ACH oie ce reccncaneunaspresncs 0 6 

18 inches, excellent... 0 6] Alpine Strawberry ...... 0 6 


*,* Burbidge's Eclipse, Bishop’s New Longpod, Fair- 
beard’s Surprise, Champion of England, and all the best 
Peas, Beans, and other kinds of Hurticultural and Agri- 
cultural Seeds, sent carriage free by railway at very low 
prices, as specified in Messrs. Surron's Priced Catalogue 
of New Sveds, just published, which will be forwarded 
gratis, on the receipt of one penny stamp for postage. 
‘Address, Joun Surron and Sons, Reading, Berkshire. 

N.B. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS of KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS are now in course of delivery ; No.1, 21, 2s. ; 
No: 2, 1l.16.; No.3, 12s. 6d. 

The foliowing select List of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Bal- 
sams, Hollyhocks, Carnations, Pansies, and other important 
kinds, may be relied on as being of the very best quality. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 
per packet.—s, d, 


per packet.—s. d. 


Asters, German, fresh Portulaca Thellusonii... 0 6 
imported, in sealed sy» splendens «........... 0 6 
packets, 20 varieties » Thorburii ... 0 6 
for 5s., or any smalier », alba striata 0 6 
number of vars.,each 0 3) Petunia, from splendid 

Asters, German, fresh new varieties ...,. = 6 
imported, many vars., Petunia, finest dark..,... 0 6 
mixed, very fine........ 0 6] Phlox Drummondii ...... 0 38 

Auricula, choice sorts... 0 6 73 », newscarlet 0 6 

Alstreemeria, Van Houtti 0 6 ;, Leopoldia, beautiful 0 6 

Aquilegia Skinnerii...... 0 6} Polyanthus, fine sorts... 0 6 
», glandulosa & others 0 6} Primula sinensis ......... 3 

Balsam, large German, », new semi-double... 0 6 
splendid doubie......... 0 », fimbriata, mixed... 0 6 

Calceolaria, from choice Rhodanthe Manglesii ... 0 6 
show flowers’ ..........5 Salvia patems ......:.0..0008 6 

Carnation, from stage Stock, German, ten-week, 

HO WAY Bio etee - 20th «Sein eees fresh imported, in 


sealed packets, 30 va- 


Cineraria, bright blue, eal 
rieties for 6s, or any 


and other fine vars. ... 


6 
0 
0 
0 
Clarkia rosea, double... 0 3 smaller number,each 0 3 
Cobsea scandens..,.......++ 0 6) Stock, Gorman, extra 
Cockscomb, fine dwarf 0 6 fine, mixed........, 0 6 
Convolvulus, maj., mixed 0 3 »» mixed, ten-week.., 0 3 
»», Rew crimson........, 0 6 » autumnflowering 0 6 
Gaillardia picta.,.......... 0 6 5, mew Victoria. ...... 6 
Geranium, choice soris 0 6 » scarlet Giant. ...... 0 3 
Heartsease, from finest ;, Brompton, of sorts 0 3 
show flowers .........++ 6 », Intermediate,Buck’s0 6 
Holiyhoe:, dbl, German 6| Sweetwilliam, from 30 
Ipomoea Burridgii......... 0 6| fine double varieties... 0 3 
5, Tubro ceerulea..,... 1 0} Thunbergia alata, white 
Larkspur, dwart German, QTE DOS, cas svraretesrie 0 6 
very double, mixed ... 0 3| Thunbergia aurantiaca 0 6 
Lobelia ramosa is......09s 0 38] Tropzolam canariense 0 3 
Marigold, striped French 0 3] Verbena, choice sorts... 0 6 
Marvel of Peru, fine...... 0 3] Visearia oculata ......... 0 3 
Maurandya Barclayana 0 6] Wallflower,Frenchstripedd 3 
Mignonette ..... instAOinne », fine mixed German. 0 3 
Nemophiila insignis ...... 0 3)| Zinnia elegans coccinea 0 6 
53) MMaCUlALA NS. .<f.<ras BLY », 20varieties,each,,, 0 3 
0 6 


Picotee, from choice sorts 1 », ditto, mixed........, 0 


In addition to the above, Messrs. SuTTon have one of the 
most extensive and complete stocks of Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Seeds in the Kingdom, which, being of their own 
growth, they can warrant true to their kinds’ and quite new. 
Also all the best kinds of early Potatoes. 

N.B.—HEAVY GOOVDS SENT CARRIAGE FREE BY 
RAILWAY, AND SMALL SEEDS FREE BY POST, AS 
STATED IN THE NEW PRICED CATALOGUE. 

Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 


LATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH.— The following 
articles, manufactured in Slate for Horticultural purposes 
by Epwarp Breck, may be seen in use at Worton COTrace, 
upon application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. Orange 
Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Cisterns, Shelves, Garden Path 
Edging, Hot Water Tank Covers, Flower-beds for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c. 
Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings’ and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs, of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. 
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QISHER, HOLMES, anp CO., NurseryMen and 
SeEpsMEN, Sheffield, beg to offer the following CHOICE 

CUCUMBERS and MELONS, which they can confidently re- 

commend, being such as cannot be surpassed, Sent free by post, 

CUCUMBERS, 

BATLEY’S TELEGRAPH.—Light green, fine form, very pro- 
lific, 20 to 28 inches. 6 seeds, 2s, ; 12 ditto, 33. 6d. 

COPPACK’S HYBRID.—Dark green, extra fine form, very 

superior. 6 seeds, 33, ; 12 ditto, 53. 

CONTENDER.—Dark green, large, and very prolific. 6 seeds, 
1s. ; 12 ditto, 1s. 6d. 

LANCASHIRE WITCH. — A great improvement in every 
respect on the Sion House, 6 seeds, 1s. ; 12 ditto, 1s, 6d. 

LARKISY’S ST. CATHARINE,—Very handsome and superior, 

24 to 23 inches, 6 seeds, 2s, ; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d. 

READ’S SUPERP.—Fine for early forcing, great length, and 
very prolific, 6 seeds, 1s, ; 12 ditto, 1s, 6d, 
SION HOUSE (true).—12 seeds, 1s. 
VICTORY OF BATH,—12 seeds, 6d. 
MELONS, 
FLEMING’S TRENTHAM HYBRID.—6 seeds, 1s.; 12 ditto, 
ls. 6d. BEECHWOOD (true).—12 seeds, 1s. 
NEMOPHILA MACULATA, 3d., 6d., and Is, per packet. 

A remittance either by post-office order or in postage stamps. 
Tke Trade supplied. Separate Catalogues of Garden, Flower, 
and Agricultural Seeds ; Garden Implements, Wc. ; also Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., may be had free on application. 


SEED POTATOES, 
HARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus*are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 
included : 
Per bushel of 56 Ibs, 
*Early Oxford Potatoes «., 83. 


Per bushel of 56 lbs. 
Early Manleys... POE? 
*Early Round Frame .., 8s, | Early Cockneys ... vee 180 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling... ado 18, 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use: 
American Native Potatoes. 5s. | Kentish Pink Kidney ... 4s, 
York Regents 1 ... 53% | Forty Fold... sey wine ase 
Orders will be forwarded on the receip: of a Post-oftice order, 
and great care will be taken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade,—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. 


SUPERB NEW MELON. 
ARAWAY, MAYES, ann CO., having purchased 
the whole stock of seed of that superior MELON called 
CAMERTON COURT GREEN-FLESH, beg to inform all 
lovers of this delicious fruit, that they can supply it in packets 
at 2s. 6d. each. 

Notice of Fruits, in Gardener’s Journal of September last. 
—“J. P. Your Green-fiesh Melon, about 24 lbs,, is a neat, well- 
grown fruit, sweet, and melting, and the flesh thick.” For the 
25th September.—“ This is really (we gladly confess it) a very 


good Melon.” 

G. M. and Co. have likewise the whole stock of the BRISTOL 
CHAMPION CUCUMBER, which they can strongly recom- 
mend, With the following approyed sorts. 

Bristol Champion —long, hardy, black spine; excellent. 
2s. 6d. per packet, 

Holm Pierpoint Wonder—fine long white spine. 1s. per pkt. 

Great Britain, excellent; Victory of Bath, excellent ; Roman 
Emperor, early long prolific; and Cuthill’s Black Spine, all at 
ls. per packet, 

Sion House, (true), best for house culture, 1s. per packet. 

Kelway’s Victory, very prolific black spine, excellent for pot 
culture, ls. per packet. 

Beechwood Melon, Duncan’s improved green-flesh, Cabool, 
Cuthill’s early scarlet flesh, Hampton Court, and Egyptian 
green flesh, all at ls. per packet. 

G. M. and Co, have now their large stock of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for this season, with the following new and ap- 
proved varieties, well worth the attention of their friends. 

Railway Peas, the earliest known, fine pod; Champioa of 
England, ditto, excellent for second crop; Great Britain, Bri- 
tish Queen, Pond’s or Ward’s Incomparable, varieties of 
Knight’s Marrow, the finest Pea grown; Norris’s Superb Dwart 
Cabbage; Bundy’s fine dwarf Brussels Spiou's; Highclerc 
White Broccoli, the latest known, lasting until Cauliflowers 
come in; Waleheren Broccoli, true; Coles’ Superb Red Celery, 
from the grower; Superior Garnishing Parsley ; German Stocks 
and Asters, imported annually; Nemophila maculata, new ; 
Phlox Deummondi eculata, new; Ipomcea rubra cerulea. 

Durdham Dowa Nurseries, Bristol, Jan. 26, 


ase FINNEY ann COS NEW CATA- 

LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for- 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage. 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such as 
we ean confidently recommend, 


Of VEGETABLE SEED3, our Collections contain a full 
supply of all.-that is requisite for the largest establishment, and 
the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No, 1,, 
21. 10s. ; No. 2, 11, 10s.; No. 3,10. ; and No. 4, 12s 6d. 

Of FLOWER SEEDS, we haveincluded all the most choice 
and showy kinds, particu’arly those we know to succeed well 
in the north, and a full list of all the best kinds of German 
Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices. 

A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy and 


half-hardy kinds for ... Aan Bt ayy 15s. 0d. 
Ditto of 50 ditto ditto ditto 8 0 
Ditto of 25 ditto ditto ditto 5 0 


We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
the north, as they will be enabled to: purchase to advantage. 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any ot the railway 
stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
and by eteam-boat t» London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. Railway and water communication to’all parts 
of the kingdom. 

SaMUEL Finney and Co., Gateshead, near Newcastle-on- Tyne, 


AK#R’S PHEASANTRY, Beautori-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin: China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and-common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passave, Gracechurch-street. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. ae 
A LADY, residing near Eccleston-square, Pimlico, 
begs to offer a Comfortable Home to one or two Young 
Ladies, who may require the care and attention of a mother. 
Good references given and reyuired,—Address, H. D, D., care 
of W. Parkins, Stationer. 25 Oxford-street, London. 
LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE KOUFING, 
ROGGUN’S PATENT ASPHALTE RVUFING 
FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for‘damp walls. Sold in 
rolls, 32 inches wide, price 1d. per square toot, Also DRY 
!.aAIR FELT, for preventing. the radiation of heat and deaden- 
ing sound; and Sheathing fur Ships’ bottoms on which the 
copper lies smooth, Samples, Directions, and Testimonials 
sent by post,—Czroagon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London; 
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HABtLEY's PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
; FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 
See Article in THe GARDENERS’ CugonicLe of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 
_ “Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that’ this 
is the best material yet produced, and that it willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . . . ‘ As for the article substituted for Rough 
Piate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 
+ + « “The bestsample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. Hanrireys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS, 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET,” 


I ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

_In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
Saturday, Dee. 8, upon the subject of ** Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HARTLEY and Co,, precisely at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 


by 6 andunder 10by8 at 44d. per foot. 
10 by 8 tee W4by10 atéd. ,, 
14 by 10 af 1} foot atb5id. ,, 
1} foot 3 feet at 6d, ” 


” 

PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

» 6 by 4 and 64 by 44,,.10s. 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}..,13s. 6d. 
7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 
Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 

Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 

Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 

3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 

Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 

of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 

the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 

ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &e. 

JAMES PHILLIPS and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 

WITHOUT, LONDON. 


C ROWN, SHEBT, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 

Messrs, CHANCE, HarTLEY, SWINBURNE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet-cases- of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d, per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never’ 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours, 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Iaks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cocan 
and Co.. 48, Leicester-square, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
eres anp CO, supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery, 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATS, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 

to JamEs Herrey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 

See the Gardener's’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATOKIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 
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PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2a. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 2)d. per font. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 3 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 incbes diameter, from 2s\ to 53.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at1ld. perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsga‘e-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 

IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTLON OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL, 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready; 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters; also their Iron Miil, to 

be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steara, for mixing: 


anid incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo-» 


dorisers. The Tun:bler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and. 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre, 

SrraatTion, Hucues, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &e,, and they are now buildisg them’ 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. StTeaTTon, HUGHES, 
and Co.’s new illustrated» Catalogue of Carts, Wagzoas, and. 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d; in postage stamps. 

CORN MANURE. 

BPASHEIELD's PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 

nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in. 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price 8l. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No.3, New Londonsstreet, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth; and No, 1, Praed.~ 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PALENT CUPKOS, for Corn crops, also; for Turnips; &e.5, 
Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate of Ammouia,. Salphate of. 
Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with liquid manure. 
CEMBNY for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt House Fioors, and 
Baro-floors, manufactured by J, M. BLasHFieLD, successor to~ 
Wyatt Parker »and Co., Original Pateatees of Parker's Cement, 
Established 1796. Drain Tiles, Pipes, &c, 
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ECK’S PELARGONIUMS, and other raisers’ 


Flowers.—Now ready for eelection and going out. Twelve 
of the following varieties, including box and carriage to Lon- 
don, will be forwarded in exchange for post-office order on 
Brentford for Two Guineas, They are well-rooted in 3-inch 
pots, and ready for an immediate shift into a larger size: 

Blanche, Centurion, Cracker, Forget-me-not, Ariel, Cassan- 
dra, Cruenta, Gustavus, Gulielma, Grandiflora, Junii, Negress, 
Rosamond, Sundown. Or Nine of the above, and Hoyle’s Cru- 
sader, or Foster’s Victory. 

Epwarp Becr, Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB. 

ed MYATT anp SONS can confidently recommend 

« this variety as the best in cultivation, The most satis- 
factory proof of this assertion is the fact that the Market 
Gardeners round London and Manchester have planted the 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety. 
It is extraordinarily productive, and abont a fortnight earlier 
than the Victoria ; added to this, it is held in general esteem 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted 
roots, 1s. 6d. ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, ls. 6d.; Victoria, 
9d, The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re- 
quested to be made payable to Joserpu Myarr, Manor Farm, 
Deptford.—Jan, 26. 


E PPS’ COLLECTIONS or KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS, 

No. 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the 
-best and newest kinds, being a snflicient supply for a no- 
bleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, 4 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz, Brussels 
Sprouts, 40z. Buda Kale, 7 0z Cabbage, 10 oz, Carrot, 2 oz, 
Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 3 lbs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz, 
Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melou, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz, Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz. Parsnip, 2 oz. Savoy, 
8 pints Radish, 1 oz. Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 lbs. 
Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz, Salsafy, and 12 pkts. 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, &c. Aah aes Bon PAPE ert diea 
No. 2, two-thirds of the above Ree are oN «ad 2e2) 0 
No, 3, one-third ditto er, ak ea ibs aale LiZO 
No, 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman 

having a moderate sized garden ~ .., vee ee O17 6 
' The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. more 
than last, and quite equal in quality. Descriptive Seed Cata- 
logues may be had on application. All orders to be accom- 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers. No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone, : 

*,* Cole’s Superb Dwarf Red Celery. 1s. per packet. 


CHEAP! CHEAP!! CHEAP!!! : 
C= DALY anv SON beg to refer their friends 
; and the public, who should be in want of cheap Thorn 
Quick, cheap Irish Yews, cheap Shrubs, cheap Forest Trees, 
and cheap Early Seed Potatoes at 5s, per bushel, to their Adver- 
tisement in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 27th of October, and 
3d and 10th of November last. Their Catalogue of Garden and 
Farming Seeds sent free by post, containing a good many 
of their own growing, which will be seen by their Advertisement, 
They will also feel much obliged by their customers paying 
their last year’s account, as they have no wish to put them to 
expense.—Coleraine, Ireland, Jan. 26, 
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In his column of objections to Apprentice Furs, 
and of criticisms upon Gardeners, our correspondent 
“« ErprporHorus ”’ (p. 38), whose name we venture 
to translate into Trmorous, has missed hisaim, But 
if he has failed to touch the substance, his blows 
have fallen fast and furious upon its shadow. The 
question we raised was whether or not gardeners are 
justified in taking apprentice fees. Mr. Timorovs 
disposes of that by a simple negative, and imme- 
diately assails the practice of calling gardeners pro- 
fessional men. It is impossible to acquiesce in 
either his judgment or his criticism. 

We expressly stated that apprentice fees are not 
to be taken by a gardener without the sanction of 
his employer; but that, with such sanction, a gar- 
dener is as much justified in receiving them as 
anybody else. Our opinion was, therefore, against 
a gardener having any abstract right’ to such ad- 
vantages, and consequently, against the justice of 
complaints when such fees are. disallowed. If 
allowed, it is by the grace and favour of the em- 
ployer. Now what else does Mr. Trmonovs himself 
mean, when he says that “the employer is the only 
person who can guarantee effectiveness and per- 
manency to the probation and instruction of an 
apprentice?” Does not the sanction of the employer, 
which we have ourselves insisted upon, give the 
required guarantee, so far as permanency is con- 
cerned? Not as to effectiveness, certainly ; nor has 
our correspondent explained how an employer can 
guarantee the attention of a gardener to his charge. 
We may therefore say that, on the one hand, Mr. 
Timorovs’s language conveys an objection to the 
system, and that, on the other, it waives the objec- 
tion, adopting the very views which it seems to be 
intended to oppose. 

_ For ourselves, we entertain no doubt that when 
circumstances are favourable, employers must find it 
to their advantage to encourage their gardeners, by 
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permitting them to take an apprentice or two. 
Sach a permission would be regarded as a gratuity 


for long service, or an expression of approval for 
good conduct. Nor can it be denied that the system 
works well in good hands, although we admit that it is 
sometimes, like other privileges, scandalously abused 
Whether or not however the permission is granted 
is a matter of private arrangement with which no 
one has a right to interfere except by way of such 
general considerations as we have, not we hope 
improperly, suggested. 

The second part of Mr. Timorous’s letter is a 
quarrel with the name ‘profession ” often given to 
gardening by ourselves and others. We should have 
hardly thought the point worth an argument ; but 
since it has been raised we must endeavour to show 
that the term is strictly appropriate. We go into 
this dispute with the less reluctance, because no 
one will suspect us of the slightest intention of 
raising gardeners to a false position—the worst thing 
that could befal them, and the last thing which 
their true friends would attempt. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot permit them to be placed below 
their undoubted merits, of which Mr. Timorous seems 
to form a very incorrect estimate. Jounson defines 
a profession to be “a calling; vocation; known 
employment ;” adding, “The term profession is 
particularly used of divinity, physic, and law.”” We 
should have thought that the definition of our great 
lexicographer might have satisfied our correspondent’s 
scruples, and saved the poor gardeners from the 
scolding that he has administered. Mr. Timorous 
is too intelligent a person not to see that Jounson’s 
addition is unworthy his reputation ; for if the term 
profession is to be limited to “ divinity, physic, and 
law,” what becomes of the professions of ams,marine, 
engineering, architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
others ? and what of the professorships of such sub- 
jects, which professorships are created by law, and 
have as much legal force as a patent of nobility ? 

We submit therefore that the Jounsonran defini- 
tion requires amendment, and that it should have 
stood thus—“ Proresston : any calling ; vocation ; 
known employment ; to which taste or science is 
necessary as well as skill.” This will be found to 
exclude all trades and mere menial or mechanical 
employments ; and to include the many varieties of 
intellectual occupation. It will exclude the butler 
and the lady’s-maid, the private soldier and the 
garden “ practical,” the parish clerk and the doctor’s 
errand boy ; but it will include the commissioned 
officer, the engineer, the architect, the sculptor, the 
painter, and thegardenerproperly so_called. We donot 
anticipate any objection on the part of our corre- 
spondent to the introduction of all these vocations 
into the class of professions, except that of the gar- 
dener ; and we trust that his prejudices as to this 
will in time be overcome. He should consider that, 
in all “professions,” there are many degrees of talent, 
and yet that the examples of highest or lowest talent 
are equally recognised as belonging to such professions. 
Will Mr. Timorovs say that a legally recognised apo- 
thecary does not belong to the profession of physic be- 
cause he happens to be particularly stupid, or dirty, 
or ignorant, or otherwise disreputable ; or that, be- 
cause such a man is stupid, dirty, or ignorant, there- 
fore the vocation of physic is not a profession at all? 
We think not; and therefore we object to his ex- 
cluding gardening from the professions, for no 
better reason than because some gardeners haye 
no title to belong to one. He evidently forgets 
that men are not necessarily what they call 
themselves ; that a man is not a physician be- 
cause he calls himself one, any more than a man 
is a gardener because he assumes that name. There 
are quack doctors and there are quack gardeners. 
Men practise physic, although their education was 
that of a pounder of drugs; men practise gardening 
although they know no more than a bricklayer’s 
labourer. But, surely, it is unjust to take such 
cases as indications of the general status of the 
callings to which they respectively belong. 


We are aware that, by the common law, a head 
gardener who lives in a house, furnished him by his 
master, on the grounds, has men under him, and 
receives a yearly wage, is a “menial ” servant, and 
is liable to be dismissed at a month’s notice, or on 
payment of a month’s wages. But we do not think 
that important to the question at issue. The con- 
dition of mankind changes much faster than statute 
law. Surgeons were once accounted barbers ; but 
will it be therefore said that our Bropis and Law. 
RENcES rank with hair-dressers? In the days of 
Exizaseru players were rogues and vagabonds; can 


it be contended that Suaxsprarn then, or Younc 


and Kamste since, were rogues and vagabonds? 
The legal condition of men in one century can be no 
rule to determine their social position in an another 
century, because an old statute is unrepealed. In 
the reign of Cyrartes II: a clergyman was a menial, 
living with grooms and serving-men ; a waiting- 
woman was good enough for his wife. Will 
Timorovus contend that such is his station now ? 
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We have no hesitation in asserting that numerous 
gardeners are to be found who, in all that is essential 
to sound education, are, we do not say equal, but 
superior to numberless individuals belonging to what 
Mr. Timorovus will admit to be professions, We 
have had jin our hands gardeners’ examination papers 
which would have stood high among those of the 
best medical students. Our own columns bear con- 
stant witness to the education, knowledge, and great 
social value of numerous gardeners in all parts of the 
country ; and we cannot quietly allow such men to 
be classed among ploughmen, bricklayers, footmen, 
or even Mr. Timorovs’s favourite artistes. It ig 
true that for many reasons the standing of gardeners 
is not high in society, and probably never can be; 
but that is no reason why they should be 
swamped among the crowd that inhabit the cellars 
of our huge social edifice. Why, professions them- 
selves stand in different relations to each other in 
our own tables of precedence. First comes Divinity, 
in the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
next Law, represented by the Lord Cuancetuor, and 
then at a wide interval military men and medical 
men, the latter ranking lowest. If it then be 
alleged that gardening is not a profession, because it 
is lower than arms or medicine, by the same rea- 
soning it must be asserted that arms or medicine are 
not professions, because they rank lower than divinity 
or law. 

We may seem to have given this matter more 
space than it deserves ; for after all, it signifies little 
whether a man is said to follow a profession or a call- 
ing. The question has, however, been forced upon 
us, and we answer the challenge ; the more readily, 
too, because it appears to us to involve the very 
important question whether a gardener is to bea 
well educated person or a machine. For ourselves 
we entertain no doubt that the interests and com- 
fort of the higher classes, the employers of gardeners, 
demand that he should be the former, and that the 
views of our correspondent could have no other 
effect than that of throwing our gardeners back to 
the state in which they were under the Sruarts. 


So many communications still reach us concerning 
the Winchester glass case, and so much anxiety 
seems to be felt by those about to employ Rove 
Prater Grass in their gardens in the ensuing summer, 
lest they should become the victime of imposition, 
that we are tempted once more to revert to a subject 
which is certainly one of the most important among 
the horticultural questions of the day. How, says 
“ Virrea,” am I to know whether the article I 
buy is what I intend to have, when I find a learned 
arbitrator declaring that blown unpolished sheet 
glass is legally substitutable for the rough plate 
which you so strongly recommend. If the Win- 
chester justices, with the county funds at command, 
failed to secure a rational award, what is to befal a 
country clergyman if hefinds his glaziercheating him ? 

That the award made at Winchester was tho- 
roughly bad, is, we think, undeniable. The 
arbitrator allowed himself to be swayed by an 
obsolete use of language, and was, to all appearance, 
very little acquainted with the subject upon which 
he gave his decision. Such an example is not 
likely to be followed; but in case litigation should 
again arise, it is as well that unlucky buyers should 
be aware of the following important facts, which are 
capable of easy substantiation. 

Excise duties were first levied on glass in 1695, 
they were reduced one half in 1696, and in 1700 
repealed; in these Acts of Parliament the term “ glass 
wares,’ was employed. In 1746 they were again 
imposed, crown, plate, flint, and all other white glass 
being classed together at one rate of duty, and green 
glass at another rate ; this was previous to the manu 
facture of cast plate. 

It is requisite to bear in-mind that when the duty 
was imposed in 1746 there were two descriptions of 
glass made on the cylinder principle, denominated re- 
spectively white or plate glass and green or broad glass, 
corresponding with the white and green. sheet glass 
on the Continent in the. present day, the difference 


between the two in both cases being in the material 
only ; in this country the green is no longer manu- 
factured, being too inferior for the English market. 

In 1773 the manufacture of cast plate was. first 
established, and in 1775 an act was passed to sepa- 
rate it from crown glass, and charge it a higher rate 
of duty. 

The effect of the introduction of cast plate was 
gradually to supersede blown plate, and the manu- 
facture became well nigh extinct. It was, however, 
revived for a few years to a considerable extent 
under somewhat peculiar cirewmstances which neces- 
sitated a continuance of the term “ blown-plate.” 

The duties on all white or plate glass, however 
made, were charged at so much per cent. on the 
material employed, but on all glass exported the 
duty was returned—this was fixed in the first 
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instance at 6s. 6d. per foot, on the assumption that 
it would be equivalent to the amount paid. It was 
at last discovered that, by the blowing process, a 
large premium might be realised ; this was done to 
a considerable extent by Messrs. Cooxson and Co., 
who made “blown plate” from 1814 to 1817 ex- 
pressly for that purpose, and realised in premium 
above 70,000/., hence the resuscitation of blown plate, 
and the necessity of continuing the same name. (See 
evidence of Mr. Hrrnenineron, 18th Report of the 
Commission of Excise Enquiry, page 90.) 

When this system was arrested by an Act of Par- 
Tiament, the manufacture of blown plate again 
became extinct and the term obsolete, notwithstand- 
ing that all glass above one-eighth of an inch thick 
WAS IN LAW PLATE GLass, and the legal definition of 
crown glass, above that thickness, was “ blown plate.” 
See, as to this, the evidence of Mr. Cuance, page 138, 
in which, in reference to this very matter, “ blown 
plate” is called sheet glass, which in effect it was; but 
being called “‘blown plate” by Act of Parliament, the 
manufacturer of course, in his tariff and elsewhere, ap- 
plied the same term, in order to be entitled to 6s. 6d. per 
foot, although he had paid only 3s. A case somewhat 
analogous to the one in queston occurred shortly 
before the repeal of the duties. Mr. Hartrey, the 
great glass manufacturer of Sunderland, commenced 
making “broad glass,” which paid a lower rate of 
duty than sheet, although made on the same 
principle; there were, however, certain conditions 
necessary to be attended to in the manufacture, to 
entitle it to the privilege of broad glass, which 
conditions were intended to deteriorate the quality. 
Mr. Hartrry, although complying with these con- 
ditions, so improved the quality, that the manu- 
facturers called upon the Excise to charge it with 
the sheet glass duty, because it was essentially the 
same article, and would be considered such by them, 
arrespective of any tariff or Act of Parliament ; and 
on the ground that the article was essentially sheet 
glass, notwithstanding its trade or legal name, an 
Act of Parliament was passed expressly to subject 
it to the same rate of duty as sheet glass. The 
terms broad or spread immediately became obsolete, 
and merged into sheet. 

From the foregoing statement, it must be evident, 
that a term employed in an Act of Parliament a 
century ago, or a tariff printed under the peculiar 
circumstances noticed, may justify a glass dealer in 
declaring that sheet glass is plate glass, but can be of 
no value or authority whatever in defining themeaning 
of a term in an architeet’s specification in 1849. As 
westated ona former occasion, the point isnot what was 
formerly made, or what an article was once ca!led in 
this country, but what is the description of glass 
commonly and geferally known as “rough plate, 
4 inch” thick, in the year 1849. 
what has been called “blown plate,” in its un- 
polished state, answers this description, is absurd. 
A certain thickness being specified, stamps it at once 
as having been cast plate, in the meaning of those 
who draw builders’ specifications. 

Provided with this information, buyers have no 
real grounds for fear. If, however, they still dread 
misconception, or legal disputes, they may easily 
avoid them by insisting upon rough cast glass ; one- 
eighth of an inch is thickness enough : beyond that 
thickness an additional price is necessarily charged 
by the maker ; and it is paid by the consumer either 
for the sake of appearance, or against a risk from 
hail such as seldom falls in England. 

There can be no question now that rough plate 
glass is the most beautiful, as well as the most useful, 
kind of glass that can be employed in horticulture. 
It is free from all the faults of sheet or transparent 
glass, and it has many advantages peculiar to itself, 
without a single disadvantage as a set-off. People 
say, indeed, that it transmits less light than smooth 
glass. Upon this point a friend has furnished us 
with the following statement : 

“The ordinary photometric methods being inap- 
plicable to determine the point you required, I 
employed one which limited the repetition of the 
experiments greatly, as it required a fine sunshiny 
day, of which we had few in the earlier part of last 
summer, and during the set-in fine weather I was in 
Germany. The method I adopted, and which is a 
very simple one, was this: I brought a small table 
into the open air and covered it with white paper ; 
I then took the two plates (common sheet and 
Harttry’s rough plate) you furnished me with, one 
of smooth the other of rough glass, and placed them 
side by side in the same plane, but so inclined to the 
surface of the table that the direct rays of the sun 
fell perpendicularly upon them. Two adjacent 
shadows were thus thrown on the paper, and it was 
very obvious that the shadow of the rough glass was 
much darker than that of the smooth glass. Now 
we know from established experiments that the 
quantity of light reflected from the surface of smooth 
glass increases (and consequently the quantity of 
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light transmitted decreases) with the obliquity of 
the incidence, and the law of this increase is 
known. I therefore changed the inclination of 
the smooth sheet glass until the shadows be- 
came sensibly equal, and, calculating from the 
angle at which this effect took place, I ascertained 
that the rough glass transmitted, at perpendicular 
incidence, about one-fifth less light than the smooth 
sheet. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
that the rough is considerably thicker than the 
sheet glass, and consequently more is lost by absorp- 
tion in the former. At more oblique incidences the 
difference of effect is not so great, and at very 
oblique incidences the shadows are sensibly equal. 
It is impossible to repeat the experiments during 
the present weather, but when the sunshine again 
appears, I will re-ascertain the numerical results, 
having mislaid those of the former observations.” 
The glass used in this experiment was good 
16 0z. sheet glass, and some rough horticultural plate 
supplied by Mr. Harriey, very inferior to what he 
is now manufacturing. It is true that some light is 
lost; but the beautiful condition of the plants 
beneath it prove that such a diminution is of no 
importance to the healthy condition of vegetation. 


FAMILIAR BOTANY. 


Tue Curistmas Rose, 
Still as the day upon the dark world creeps, . 
One blossom fourth after another peeps, 
Till the small flower, whose root is now unbound, 
Got from the frosty prison of the ground, 
Spreading the leaves unto the powerful noon, 
Deck’d in fresh colours, smiles upon the sun, 
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Wuo would suspect that modest drooping flower, 
which rivals the snow that surrounds it in the purity of 
its whiteness, to be one of the most virulent of vegetable 
poisons, and to have been employed for crimes which 
the historian almost shrinks from recording ? The gar- 
dener only knows if as a broad green-leaved perennial, 
which produces, in the open ground, shortly after 
Christmas, its large white blossoms, at a time when all 
things else are bound in ice. The physician looks 
further, and pointing to its dark brown contorted knotty 
roots, warns the incautious workman against even per- 
mitting them to touch a wounded hand ; adding that 
although sometimes used as a medicine by skilful men, 
it is extremely acrid, and in ignorant hands leads to 
almost certain death. The warning is needed the more 
because country quacks are too apt to prescribe it. 

The natural abode of the plant is by hill sides, and 
in moist woods, in many parts of Europe, especially in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Botanists call it the 
Black Hellebore (Helleborus niger), but gardeners 
prefer its more familar name. The white attire which 
gives its wintry charm is derived from the calyx, not 
the corolla, as many think ; the latter appearing in the 
form of sundry tube-shaped hodies, placed on the out- 
side of the stamens, and dropping off, together with 
them, long before the calyx dies. ‘This part, however, 
after a time, changes its colour, grows larger and 
larger, and at last acquires altogether the appearance 
of five green veiny leaves ; which in that state serve 
as guards to the seed vessel, hanging over it like a roof, 
and keeping off the rain. It was in allusion to this 
peculiarity that Darwin spoke thus of the Christmas 
Rose in his fantastic poetry : 

Bright as the silvery plume, or pearly shell, 

The snow-white Rose, or Lily’s virgin bell, 

The fair HELLEBORAS attractive shone. 
—Erewhile how changed! in dim suffusion lies 

The glance divine, that lightened in her eyes. ——— 
Each roseate feature fades to livid green; 

Disgust with face averted shuts the ecene, 

“ This curious metamorphose,” says tie poet, “seems 
to show that the white juices of the corol (calyx) were 
before carried to the nectaries (petals) for the purpose 
of producing honey ; because when these nectaries fall 
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off, no more of the white juice is secreted in the corol, 
but it becomes green and degenerates into a calyx,” 
which is something like saying that when a man’s limbs: 
become emaciated and shrunken from disease or old 
age they degenerate into tails. The simple fact is, that. 
when the floral leaves of the Christmas Rose are young 
they are colourless, being filled with a watery sap and 
air, as is the case with similar parts in other plants; if 
they fall. off early there would be no more change in this. 
respect than there is in the blossom of a Cherry } but 
in the Christmas Rose the floral leaves do not fall off ; 
on the contrary they go on growing for many weeks,. 
and then, like all other leaves, under the continued 
action of light and air, secrete in their interior the 
same green substance as the ordinary foliage of the. 
stem. It is exactly what happens also with the fruit, 
which is always colourless (white) in its infancy. 

It must be admitted that the Christmas Rose is one 
of the most interesting of our garden plants, capable of 
enduring any degree of cold known in England, and 
blooming profusely when other things are torpid. All 
that it requires is shade and a damp loose soil, into 
which air can freely penetrate, and from which water 
can instantly drain. It abhors alike dryness and 
constant wetness. The side of a wet ditch is a favourite 
spot, but it must be only occasionally overflowed—for if 
the water collects about its roots,without running off,it be-- 
comes unhealthy, and obstinately refuses to flower. R. E. 


PEAS. 

Tue Peas in cultivation are to be distinguished into 
the following classes. 

A. Peas with a tough lining to the pod—Peas only. 
eaten, 

B. Peas without a tough lining to the pod—Peas and 
pods both eaten. 

Crass A.—Here the following distinctions are to be- 
observed : 

I, Peas, waite. 

§ 1. Tall sorts, requiring sticks. 
§ 2. Dwarf sorts. 
II. PEs, BLUE, GREEN, OR LIGHT OLIVE, } 
§ 3. Tall sorts. 
§ 4. Dwarf sorts. 
III. PEAs, WKINKLED, OR INDENTED WHEN DRY.’ 
§ 5. Tall sorts. 
§ 6. Dwarf sorts. 
I. Peas wuite.—§ 1. Tall sorts. 

1. Early Frame, alias Early Single Blossomed, Early: 
Double Blossomed Frame, Best Early, Early Dwarf 
Frame, Single Frame, Perkins’s Early Frame, Early 
One-eyed, Superfine Early, Young’s very Early, Batt’s 
Early Dwarf Nimble, Russell’s Fine Early, Early. 
Wilson, Early Nicholas, Early Nana, Early French, 
Mason’s Double Blossomed, Dwarf Albany, Early 
Warwick, Early Race-horse, Pois le plus HAtif, Vert a 
rames de Mont Julienne, Michaux de Hollande, Pois 
Baron, Pois Laurent. About 4 feet high, rather 
slender ; pods small, round, mostly containing five or 
six Peas ; well known to be one of the earliest. It 
does not stand the winter so well as the Charlton. 

2. Prince Albert, about 3 feet high ; a variety of the 
preceding, ripening about 10 days earlier. The Early 
Kent is very similar to this, as is likewise Warner’s 
Early Emperor. 

3. Early Charlton, alias Golden Charlton, Early 
Sugar Frame, Late Dwarf, Twesly Dwarf, Hotspur, 
Wrench’s Hotspur, Double Dwarf Hotspur, Early 
Hotspur, Golden Hotspur, Common Hotspur, Early 
Nicholas Hotspur, Nimble Taylor, Paddington, Essex 
Reading, Russell’s Early Blossomed, Michaux, Michaux 
ordinaire, Michaux précoce, De Ruelle, Petit Pois de 
Paris, Dominé. About 5 feet high ; may be dis- 
tinguished from the Early Frame by its larger pods, 
which, instead of being round are broad, containing six 
or seven peas. It is the best Pea for standing the- 
winter, but it is about a week or ten days later than 
the Early Frame. ‘The Eastern Shore and Tall Frame 
are varieties allied to this, but inferior. 

4. D’ Auvergne, about 5 feet high ; pods very long, 
nearly round, curved at the end, very full, containing 
sometimes 11 peas. A very productive and excellent: 
sort, about 10 days later than the Early Charlton. 

5. Ear'y Hero. WJipens about the same time as the 
preceding ; about 5 feet high ; pods slightly curved, a 
little flattened, containing 6—7 medium-sized peas, of 
good quality ; a good bearer. lLady’s Finger, or Doigt 
de Dame, has long cylindrical pods ; but does not bear 
so abundantly as some others. Shilling’s Grotto fills 
badly, therefore neither of these require further notice. 

6. Tall White Marrow, called also the Large Impe- 
rial Marrow, Tall Carolina, Large Carolina, New Tall 
Temple, Clive, Wooten, White Rouncival, Princesse, 
De Marly, Suisse. About 7 feet high, of strong growth ; 
pods large, very broad, containing 8—9 Peas, of excel- 
lent quality ; a good, prolific late sort. The Egg, called 
also Large Egg or Bean, and Patagonian, closely re- 
sembles the preceding ; and to the same sort the Pearl 
or Nonsuch has considerable affinity ; but these sorts 
are, on the whole, inferior to the Tall White Marrow. 

7. Dancer’s Monastery; 6 or 7 feet high, bearing a 
succession of very large pods, containing 7 or 8 large 
Peas of good quality ; a sort of Marrow, earlier than 
the Tall White Marrow. It has doubtless been re- 
cently sold under some other name. Not worth 
distinction are the following: Crown Pea.—American 
Crown, Rose or Crown, Ture, Couronné, Ture a 
fleurs blanches, Paquet; 5—6 feet high, of strong 
growth, with the blossoms in bouquets, or like a 
crown at top; and it is more remarkable for this pecu- 


superior merit. 
, I. Peas waite.—§ 2. Dwarf sorts. 


8. Early Dwarf, alids Nain hatif, or Lévégue, 1} to} The small demand for Vine cuttings, in consequence of 
2feet high ; pods small, rather broad, mostly containing | their very general distribution in the colony, has induced 
five Peas, very prolific, and of good quality ; proper for | me to destroy many duplicates ; it will, however, be my 
growing under glass, in which case the tops should be | endeavour to ascertain the best varieties, which might 
pinched off, It flowers as low as the second or third | be set apart and retained, whilst those of inferior quality 
joint. The Common Spanish Dwarf, called also Early | might, without disadvantage, be destroyed. The regu- 
Spanish Dwarf or Fan, Dwarf Bog, Kuox’s Dwarf ;/ lations which I felt it my duty to recommend, and which 
and Bishop’s Dwarf, which sorts resemble each other, 
are inferior to the Early Dwarf, and must now be con- 


sidered as entirely superseded by 


9. Bishop’s New Long-pod, about 2 feet high, pods 
nearly straight, almost cylindrical, containing six or 
‘seven Peas. An excellent prolific early dwarf Pea. 
Thompson’s Early Dwarf is, like this, dwarf, early, and 
-prolific in pods, but these contain fewer Peas; it is con- 


sequently not worth growing. 


10. Dwarf Brittany, or Nain de Bretagne, Trés nain 
‘de Bretagne, Trés nain de Brest. The dwarfest known, 
its height being only 5 to 8 inches ; pods small, nearly 
round; may be sometimes useful for late sowing, other- 
wise a mere curiosity. [The Large Spanish Dwarf be- 
longs to this section, but being an indifferent bearer, it 
is no longer deserving of record ; nor, in comparison 
avith Bishop’s New Long-pod, can the Dwarf Branching 
Marrow, which is the same as Grimstone’s much-puffed 
Egyptian Pea, be deemed worthy of cultivation. The 
Same may be said of the Queen of Dwarfs. As for the 
Dwarf White Marrow, alits Glory of England, Wa- 
bash, Hatif a la Moelle d’Angleterre, HiAtif a la 
Moelle d’ Espagne, Sanspareil, it is of excellent quality, 


but not prolific. ] 


ll. White Prussian, or Dwarf White Prussian, 
Prolific or Poor Man’s Profit, Prolific, Royal Prolific, 
Royal Dwarf, Dwarf Twesley, Stowe Pea. About 
4 feet high; pods broad, long, and rather flat, con- 
taining 7 or 8 large Peas ; an excellent prolific summer 
Pea, but will not remain so long in bearing as the Blue 


Prussian. R. 7. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN, SIDNEY. 

We have great pleasure in extracting from the 
Sidney Herald the following portions of a report upon 
the present condition of the public garden there. It 
will be highly satisfactory to Mr. C. Moore’s friends to 
know that he is pursuing a career of much public use- 

fulness, and we should hope that the legislative council 
will perceive that the unintentional displacement of 
Mr. Bidwill by Mr. Moore’s appointment, has resulted 
in the acquisition of a valuable public officer. 

Extracts from a Report by the Director of the 
Botanic Garden, Sidney, dated Jan. 18, 1849: “On 
entering upon my duties as director, in February last, 
I found that in consequence of a considerable diminu- 
tion of labour, the garden was necessarily in bad con- 
dition, the borders were overgrown with weeds, and the 
walks; out of repair; the arbour was broken down, 
from the natural decay of the wood forming the sup. 
ports and trellis-work ; the terrace walk in the lower 
garden, and the salt-water pond which terminates it on 
the west side, were in avery unfinished state. Upon 
such labours as were required to effect the necessary 
repairs, to supply the borders with showy, free-flowering 
plants, and to make new plantations of ornamental 
trees, I have been chiefly employed during the past 
year. The decayed arbour has been removed, and 
the frame-work of a new one erected 5 nearly all the 
walks in the upper garden have been broken up and 
covered with fresh gravel; 600 yards of new walk, 
9 feet wide, in the lower garden, have been completed, 
upon which upwards of 900 cart loads of gravel were 
sused ; 300 cart loads of stone brought from the 

| Old Government House and elsewhere, have been 
| used in the erection of 200 yards of sea-wall, 
| forming a continuation of the terrace walk around 
the garden cove and the salt-water pond adjoining. 
With a desire of carrying out the views of the Govern- 
menf, and of rendering the garden a school of botany 
and horticulture, I have prepared a catalogue, by 
means of which I shall be enabled to arrange and 
classify the present collection of plants. I have re- 
modelled the western portion of the lower garden, for 

| the purpose of illustrating the natural orders included 
in the class § Monochlamydeze.’” And on the same side 

_ of the upper garden, a large plot of ground has been 
gleared and well trenched for a collection of such plants 

| 88 are used in the arts, manufactures, medicine, and for 
domestic purposes ; this will form, for the present, a 
nursery, from which seeds and plants of this description 
tmay be distributed. In a portion of this ground, a 

| fresh plantation of Cotton has been completed, and up 
_ to the present is flourishing. A great demand has been 
) Made for Cotton seed, principally by persons residing in 
, the Hunter River district, and that collected during the 
ast season has already been distributed. The labels 

| which have been attached to the plants in the garden, 
) Showing the natural order, scientific name and authority, 
English name and native country of each plant, appear 
to have given very general satisfaction; but no funds 
having been provided during the last year to cover the 

: expense of printing, this system has not been carried 
{ Out to any great extent, As, however, ample means 
jare now at my disposal, I have made arrange- 
) ments for Naming one plant of each species. The 
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diarity than for any useful property. Branching | various seeds which were collected during the last 
Marrow—Donn’s New, Prolific Isle of France, 5—6 | season have been principally distributed to persons re- 
feet high ; pods large, nearly round, containing 8—9 turning to Europe, under an agreement that some} a singular contrast. 
Peas; late. De Guiverigny; intermediate between equitable return should be made in kind ; and collec- 
the Dwarf and Tall White Marrow ; but possesses no | tions both of seeds and Specimens have been given to 


nica, J. sinensis, Cupressus thyoides variegata, and 
Thuja orientalis, variegated effectively, 50 as to produce 
We here cross a narrow part of 
the American garden, which is partially concealed, 


pursue our course over the lake by a rustic bridge, and 
several medical superintendents of emigrant vessels for turning to the right have a beautiful view of Spondon 


presentation to public institutions in the mother country. | church ; on the left an ayenue of Irish Yews, which 


terminates with an immense cross raised on an antique 
pedestal. The Drive here presents an uninterrupted 
line of straight avenue of 300 yards, margined on either 
side with Aucuba japonica, supported by a pyramidal 
variety of Thuja orientalis, 10 to 14 feet high, in rows, 
producing an extremely grand effect. The plantation 
behind is of great depth, and is composed of valuable Coni- 
were at once sanctioned by his Excellency the Governor | fers, The edging at the tertnination of this straight line is 
and the committee of management, have had the desired | varied with Pyrus japonica, and is then continued with 
effect of preserving order and decorum, without in any | green Box, all 2 feet high, shorn close“landjsquare, for 
way interfering with the liberty of the persons visiting | at least a mile unbroken. In pursuing this portion of 
the garden. By a rigid enforcement of the rules, the | the Drive, the red Cedar takes the place of the Chinese 
character of the garden has been raised sufficiently in | Arbor-Vitze, and then again we have the Irish Juniper, 
the estimation of the public to give an assurance that] backed for some distance with Laurustinus. At the 
within its limits all the privacy and retirement of a/ centre of the Drive, three-quarters of a mile from the 
rural walk may now be enjoyed without fear of inter- | castle in either direction, is what is termed “ The Rest,” 
ruption by rude and disorderly persons.” which is surrounded by Portugal Laurel hedges, as are 
(Signed) Chas. Moore. | also the entrances to it, In the centre of the Rest ig 

Nevertheless, in the face of these facts, we find a Mr. | a large circle, containing a splendid Deodar. This 
Cooper and a Mr. Donaldson striving with all their | circle is divided into four Segments by means of Yew 
little might, in the Legislative Council, to put the| hedges, There are also in each four recesses with Yew 
Garden down: for such would be the effect of their | hedges, supported on each side with Irish Junipers in 
measures, if adopted. We are, however, happy to add, | files. At the end of each division is a small circle 
that these gentlemen enjoyed the unenviable satisfaction | raised in the form of a mound, on which are planted 
of standing alone in their Vandalism. Cryptomeria japonica ; each of the angles constituting 
ew the four compartments is filled with Chinese Junipers, 

, and flanked with Irish Yews, 

BLVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE Resuming the Bedford Drive: for a quarter of 2 


*) \f 
STON. mile variegated Hollies decorate both sides of the wai 

On leaving the lake we diverge to the left by a walk | with Abies Douglasii in the background. The Hollies 
which leads to the poultry-yard. Each side of this}are from 10 to 16 feet high, and there are ma 
walk is lined with four rows of plants, The front row | hundreds of them, all of which were transplanted last 
consists of Juniperus sinensis ; the second of Thuja | year, but they exhibit little indication of having been 
Wareana, 10 feet high ; the third of Thuja orientalis, | 80 recently removed, and only a solitary plant was lost 
12 feet high ; and the fourth, of noble specimens of Pinus through the effects of the Operation. At this part of 
Cembra helvetica. The poultry-yard itself is surrounded | the Drive we reach the “ Leinster Walk,” leading to 
by a wall covered with Magnolia grandiflora (the Ex.| the east avenue. On entering this walk, the turf is 
mouth variety), intermixed with Jasminum officinale, | Ornamented with low Portugal Laurel hedges, de- 
presenting a noble appearance. On the outside of these lineating geometrical scrolls. These hedges are all 
walls, where shelter is required, are lines of Deodars, | trimmed quite close and smooth; on each side are fine 
Hemlock Spruce, Pinus Laricio, and Douglas Firs ; on | specimens of Cupressus Uhdeana, 8 feet high. Passing 
the side where protection is not required are files of the | to the east avenue, are high Portugal Laurel hedges 5 
Chinese Juniper and Red Cedar. at the termination here the walks cross at right angles, 

The poultry-yard is comprised within a spacious | with gravel recesses, Fronting this is an angle with a 
quadrangle, fitted up with every necessary requirement green raised terrace, on which are arranged Juniperus 
for breeding and feeding all kinds of fowls. It contains hibernica, representing minarets, with scrolled figures 
turkey houses, duck houses, roosting houses, pigeon | Of Box adjoining, cut and shorn close, 2 feet high, and 
houses, together with numerous laying houses, all | 5 feet across the top. As we pass along the Leinster 
warmed with hot-water*pipes. The yard in front of the Walk, the east avenue 1s completely hid by large ever- 
buildings is divided into compartments by means of wire | green hedges, which also obscure any appearance of 
fencing, and for perfect security is also covered with the walks from the avenues. This walk takes a turn, and, 
Same material. In the middle of the yard is a Spacious | Crossing the Bedford Drive, leads to the kitchen 


acres in extent, bounded by a green Holly hedge 10 feet 
high. The object of this plantation is to shelter the 


duck pond, out of whose centre rises a huge pile of | garden, which is not visible from any walk or Drive 
rocks surrounded at the base with Irish Yews, and on | until we reach the gate, everything being so admirably 
the top there is a beautiful Abies Douglasii. A private | planned and planted. R. G. : 
way, having on either side a variegated Holly hedge (To be continued.) 
10 feet high, leads from the poultry-yard to the stables, —————_————— 
On the west side of the poultry is ‘a plantation several DISEASES OF PLANTS, 

(Continued from p. 38.) 
Genus XI. YELLOwnEss, on IcreRit1a.—Plants are 
poultry-yard and the west wing of the Pinetum. I¢| Sometimes liable to lose the beautiful green which 


consists of rows of Pinus Cembra helvetica, P. aus-| Clothes them, and to assume a yellow colour more or 
triaca, P. Laricio, and Picea pectinata. The end of | less deep. The leaves are, more than any other part 
this plantation brings us again into the circle of ap-| of the plant, subject to this disease, which is for the 
proach roads by the second grand entrance, where we | Most part accompanied by a stopped or more or less 
take the direction of the Lime-walk. This walk has a|Tetarded perspiration. This is especially the case with 
double row of Limes on either side, 90 feet high. They | trees, herbs usually turn yellow allover. This disease 
are planted at some distance from the walk, and in| arises from causes totally the reverse of each other. 
front of them are arranged in groups every variety of | A plant suddenly exposed to much light, when it had 
Holly that could be obtained, the whole ending in| Previously had no more than what was necessary for 
variegated Hollies alone. The walk itself is margined vegetation, more especially if it be of those which, 
with common Yew, kept dwarf. Emerging from the growing naturally in the shade, do not require much 
Lime-walk we enter a wood of common Yew, all of whose | light, will from this cause alone contract the yellowness, 
tops are grafted with thousands of the Gold Yew, pro-| The extreme abundance of summer heat stimulating 
ducing, as may be imagined, a rich effect. The circle the plant to excess, and promoting a greater perspira- 
of approach is then continued with the Cedar of Le. tion than that which is natural to the plant, may make 
banon in the background, all, however, being grafted | 1¢ turn yellow ; most frequent instances of this may be 
with the Deodar. In front are arranged, for some| Observed in the fields as well as in gardens. On the 
distance, Irish Yews, Savin, and hardy Heaths, until we contrary, a sudden cold coming on at a time when the 
reach a part carpeted entirely on both sides with the fine | plant is most in want of heat, as well as any sudden 
variety of Gold Holly, the effect of which is rich beyond | abstraction of the aliment necessary for its prosperity, 
description. This peculiar plan of decoration terminates or a deterioration in its quality, will bring on the same 
in the castle, and nothing could be more appropriate, | disease. Thus trees planted in stiff soils which retain 
surrounded as it is on all sides with plants singular for | t0o much wet, or those in loose soils, without sufficient 
their expressiveness either of colour or form, 


nutriment, turn yellow. The Icterttia, or yellowness, 
Leaving the castle in the rear, we kept on in an op- | generally brings on other evils whose consequences are 


posite direction, through beautiful variegated Gold | fatal, such as ulcers, which not unfrequently lead to 
Hollies as before, and entered the “ Bedford Drive,” so | death. Some plantations suffer from yellowness almost 
named in compliment to his lordship’s brother-in-law, | very year, from the circumstances under which they 
the late Duke of Bedford. The gravel road is 15 feet | are placed. From these considerations several species 
wide and 14 mile long, maintaining in every respect | of yellowness might be distinguished, according to the 
the high character of the grounds already described, | Periods at which they come on. I shall confine myself, 
We proceeded first through variegated Holly hedges however, to two only. t 

12 feet high, dressed in the form of walls; these are| First Species. ACCIDENTAL YELLOwnzss, — This 
Succeeded by Portugal Laurel hedges of similar cha. malady, as if appears to me, is always attributable to 
racter, the object being to screen the grounds in the im- | irregularity in the seasons, a sudden excess of heat or 
mediate vicinity of the mansion. We then emerge into} Unseasonable cold. Such yellowness is often produe- 
a plantation planted right and left with Pinus excelsa, | tive of much mischief. We generally suppose it to be 
P. Laricio, P. austriaca, P. Cembra helvetica, and Hem- | confined to the foliage of trees, but if we carefully ob- 
lock Spruce. As far as these extend the edging on both | Serve the various plants which cover the face of our 
sides is composed of Box 2 feet high and 2 feet across, | fields, and look at those places where Nature has been 
cut square. The following evergreens, ranged in three | Most lavish of her vegetable riches, we shall there a 
lines on each side, then succeed these : J uniperus hiber- | the greatest injury caused by it, inj ury by so much the 
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greater as there is no help for it. It may, indeed, 
happen that where excess of heat has caused the yel- 
lowness, it may be partially remedied where there are 
means of irrigation, but such benefit can only be felt 
by a few individuals among herbaceous plants ; and 
where cold has been the cause of the evil, there is no 
remedy. 

Second species. PRRIODICAL YELLOWNESS, SO called 
from its attacking vegetables at stated seasons, on the 
recurrence of the same causes, often attributable to the 
cultivyator’s negligence. Plants growing in compact 
soils, with a substratum of stone or other substance im 
permeablo to water, which consequently always lies about 
the roots ; those which are placed in poor soils will re- 
gularly turn yellow every year. If long neglected, 
this disease will cause the plants to perish. If may, 
however, be prevented. Draining off the stagnant 
waters is of the first importance. Some think they can 
put a stop to the evil by copiously manuring stiff soils, 
but they frequently err in the choice of manure. 
Stable dung by itself must in these cases be put aside, 
and the preference given to the scrapings and sweepings 
of roads, yards, and waste places about manufactories 
and workshops. All sorts of coarse refuse containing 
miscellaneous substances from the three kingdoms are 
good, as, producing a slow and long continued fermenta- 
tion, they evolve a considerable quantity of caloric, 
which assists materially in correcting the stiffness of 
the soil, Attention must, however, be paid to allowing 
its fermentation to have continued some time before 
they are applied, and not to lay them on the soil during 
great droughts. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Wuen the Vine is placed under artificial treatment, 
with a view to its early production of fruit, the natural 
atmosphere should in some measure guide our pro- 
ceedings. Begin growth quickly, and heighten the tem- 
perature progvessively with increasing sun light. The 
great error into which the uninitiated in forcing Grape 
Vines, and indeed anything else, fall, is that of neglecting 
to observe the laws which give impulse to vegetable life ; 
they ereate mid-summer at mid-winter, and produce a 
mid-day temperature at midnight. These unnatural 
conditions must, as far as is consistent with the object 
aimed at, be avoided. If the weather is cloudy and 
cold, moderate the temperature ; if fine, with bright 
sunshine, increase the stimulus. Night brings repose to 
vegetable as well as to animal life, and this’ fact ought 
to warn cultivators against roasting and steaming their 
plants at night ; they should rather save their coals. I 
remember, when a lad, that in early forcing the grand 
point aimed at was the production of a high night 
temperature, and, in order to see that this was enforced, 
the hothouses were visited regularly by the head 
gardener at 10 o’clock at night. The stove doors by 
that time were red hot, the flues—for hot water was 
then unknown—were nearly in a similar condition, and | 
water was copiously poured over them for half an 
hour, until the house was a complete vapour bath, sweat- 
ing with moisture, and the thermometer at 80°. Such 
a state of things, we need hardly add, was both un- 
natural and unphilosophical. Had this heating and 
steaming commenced with the light of morning, these 
operations would not only have been more in accordance 
with nature, and more beneficial in their results, but 
they would have been practised at much less cost. 

A night temperature of from 45° to 55° in spring, 
according to the state of the weather, will-be found 
ample, even fora very early erop ; a higher heat is 
attended with risk, and will not, under otherwise proper 
management, at all facilitate the ripening of the crop. 
The day temperature is quite another thing. Kindle 
the fire the first thing in the morning, and increase the 
humidity of the atmosphere by syringing or otherwise, 
Give alittle ventilation as the day advanees, A sun 
temperature of 80° or 100° will do no harm at some 
seasons, and less always than a few extra degrees 
put on by means of firing.’ Instead therefore of giving a 
table indicating the weekly or monthly temperature at 
which such houses should be kept, it is better to lay 
down general principles, leaving the amateur to use his 
own judgment and discretion, the proper exercise of 
which will supersede all tabular instructions, and will 
create a deeper interest in the object of his pursuit. 
Pharo. 


Efome Correspondence. 

The Gardener, his proper position ; a word or two 
thereon.—The observer of men and things—the man 
who extends his investigations beyond the immediate 
circle of his everyday occupations, whatever they may 
be, needs no reminding that there exists in every com- 
munity, in every little circle that comprises the great 
ageregate of society, individuals who without one claim 
upon distinction, without any praiseworthy character- 
estic, would arrogate superior attainments, would 
assume a false position, would cheat themselves and 
their neighbours into the belief that they were beings 
of no common order; and the means by which they 
endeavour to establish their claims to such distinctions 
are by dressing in the borrowed plumes of their ancestors, 
or deprecating the merits of those immediately sur- 
rounding them, That such characters are to a degree 
mean and selfish, I need not stop to illustrate. They 
are the plague-spot of humanity, the great stumbling- 
blocks to social and mental progress, alike unworthy as 
men, as friends, as members of society. They, possessing 
no merit themselves, are unable to appreciate it in others. 
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They cannot, or will not,recognise worthiness of character, 
except by association. The struggles of unaided genius, 
the “pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” however 
noble the object to be gained, excites no sympathy with 
them, Ina word they belong to that class whosesentiments 
sreimmortalised—immortalised by their sheer ridiculous- 
ness—in the well-known couplet of a noble author, in 
which everything mentally, everything socially great is 
as nothing in the seale against the pride of birth. 
How much of the character I have attempted to 
sketch is appropriated by “ Elpidophorus ” I will leave 
him to decide. Certain it is h+ cannot distinguish 
between those simple mechanical labours which require 
no forethought or anxiety, and the results of the opera- 
tions of the mind. He with one “fell swoop ” classes 
the whole fraternity of gardeners, unless they are in 
business on their own account, un‘er the general term 
“labourers? I consider “ Elpidophorus” to have 
offered an irreparable insult to every respectable gar- 
dener who reads the pages of the Chronicle. By 
respectable I mean the man who with a competent 
knowledge of his prornssion, backed by an education— 
acquired, it may be in the main, by his own unaided 
perseverance—that will refine and elevate his tastes, 
combines a high integrity of purpose, a devotedness to 
his own self respect, and to the interest of those by 
whom he is employed. Such a man is unquestionably 
a servant, but is it respectful, is it common justice to 
call him a “hired menial?” If a person who performs 
some office for another, is a servant, and if a servant is 
a menial, then it is very probable that ‘ Elpidophorus ? 
belongs to that very numerous class, He must have 
but a very imperfect idea of the requirements of a 
gardener when he awards no more intellectuality to the 
principal of a large establishment, than to the man who 
merely sows his Peas, or digs the ground. I am not 
one who would wish to assume an importance which 
does not belong to my calling as a gardener. But J 
feel indignant in being spoken of in the spirit which 
“ Elpidophorus” betrays in his letter. I had hoped 
the day was on the wane which judged of a man’s in- 
tellectuality by the particular oceupation to which he 
was attached, and felt a high gratification in the seem- 
ing fact that man reflected honour on his station rather 
than borrowed an importance from it. There are in 
every particular calling to which the intellect of man 
directs itself, individuals who are not only a disgrace 
to their fellows but a libel on humanity at large. In 
law, in physie, in divinity, there are abundant examples, 
as well as in the more humble “profession” of a 
gardener, or any other branch of human pursuit. But 
it is wrong, it is injustice in any case to stigmatise the 
whole for the delinquencies of a few, or the few for the 
misdeeds of the many. Every man who follows a © pro- 
fession,’”’ has two characters at stake, the one relating to 
his calling, the other in his relation to society. For the 
gardener, as for every other person, I conceive the proper 
position to bein either case just what his moral, intel- 
lectual, or professional attainments entitle him to. Society 
will always find its level, and I rejoice thatits constitution 
is such, that. a legion of “ Elpidophoruses ” cannot debar a 
man from mixivg with that society to which his attain- 
ments or tastes entitle him. I make no doubt that 
“ Elpidophorus” is one of those gentlemen who at times 
figure in the advertising columns of the newspapers, 
wishing to engage a “gar/ener, without encumbrance, 
and who perfectly understands his business ; wages 12s, 
per week. N.B., he will be required to wait at table 
occasionally, and to make himself generally useful.” 
Comment in a case like this would be superfluous. L. G. 

Hamburyh Grapes come from Spain and Portugal. 
What is the origin of the name? In the reign of 
Queen Anne, at the Methuen treaty with Portugal, 
1703, my grandfather accompanied the Marquis of 
Pombal, as court agent and merchant. During the late 
wars my grandfather received what were called “ assi- 
milated papers,” licenses of the French and other bel- 
ligerent powers, for any vessel, from any country what- 
ever, to introduce, unmolested, certain articles—for in- 
stance sugars, into France, where they had none. This 
was done only through the ports of Heligoland and Ham- 
burgh, I believe. I need not say these papers fetched a 
high price. Vessels coming from Spain and Portugal 
took Grapes as well as sugars, which were afterwards 
shipped from thence to London, and I think the Grapes 
acquired the name of Hamburgh Grapes. Had that 
name of fowls a like origin? E. D. Santos. 

The Pickaxe a good Implement for Stirring and Break- 
ing up Frozen Soil.—The utility of exposing the soil to 
the pulverising influences of frost is generally recog- 
niséd. What I have now to suggest is, the use of the 
pickaxe, or something similar, in breaking up the 
frozen soil that has been previously wrought with the 
spade. I was to-day quite astonished at the amount of 
work I could perform with it; Lam confident that one 
man may do as much as other four with forks ; but 
indeed the latter are at present quite useless here at 
such work. Iam persuaded that if gardeners and others 
would give it a trial, they would at once find very 
remunerative employment for their men, now that the 
frost has again set in on the disappearance of the snow. 
J. H., Salop, Jan 21. [Try the pickfork.] 

Coles’ Superb Red Celery.—W. Cole begs to inform 
the public, as requested by W.’s letter (page 39) that 
the Solid Red Celery he now advertises is a plant 
selected from his stock six years ago; and judging 
from the number of testimonials he has received, of the 
unbounded satisfaction it has given, and from a prize 


being awarded him from the Horticultural Society for 
its being a new and superb article, thinks it unneces- 


sary to say it is not the sort annually distributed by 
the Horticultural Society. [The fact is that on the 
5th Dec., 1848, a, certificate was given by the Hortieul- 
tural Society for six heads of what was called Cole’s 
Superb Red Solid Celery ; not for the sort, upon which 
no opinion was given, but for the good cultivation it 
indicated. Our own belief is, that it is in no important 
réspect, if in any respect, distinguishable from the 
Celeri violet, annually given away by the Horticultural 
Society. ] 

To drive away Rats.—My opinion is that if rats are 
poisoned in an aviary they will die in it, and cause a 
stench that will have a bad effect on the-birds. If a 
ferret is applied for zome time beneath the flooring the 
rats will decamp, for the very smell of a ferret will 
banish them. Where poison is employed, and rabbits 
cannot be easily got as bait, any kind of small fish will 
answer the same purpose, especiaily a salt herring. 
John Pell.——\ was sorély troubled for several years 
with rats about and in my dwelling-house. I found 
that their main retreat and harbour was an unneces- 
sarily large drain ; this I caused to be filled up, and a 
small one, just sufficient for the purpose, to be laid as 
near the surface of the ground as could be, without 
being exposed ; since then I have been quite free from 
them. 1 was told by a friend of a most effectual 
remedy. An acquaintance of his, a farmer, -was- so. 
alarmingly beset by these destructive marauders, whose 
name was legion, that the usual aids of dogs, eats, 
ferrets, traps, &e., were unavailing ; he was fairly put 
to his wit’s end. He at length bethought him—lucky 
thought—that the most effectual way of dispersing an 
ungovernable mob or enemies of whatever kind, was to 
call in aid the red coats; so the next rat caught in a 
trap he enlisted or impressed into his service, had him 
nolens volens clothed securely ‘in scarlet, and then let 
him loose ; away he madly galloped, and dashed into the 
midst of the enemy—consternation seized upon ‘the 
whole host instanter—the panic became general—helter 
skelter they went—he screaming and they too ; the 
harder they ran the more he strove to keep up with 
them, so that at last it became “every one for 
himself, and a certain personage take the hindmost ;” 
“in less than no time,’ or four-and-twenty hours, 
not an enemy was to be seen. Ullswater, January VB 
“Mix one shilling’s worth of Spanish flies ur a 
bottle of the best French brandy ; cork it well, and 
after shaking, deposit the bottle in smoking horse dung ; 
let it remain six weeks and it will be fit for use.” A 


few drops of this liquid is said to entice them from their . 


holes into any kind of trap you choose toemploy. I 
have not used the remedy myself, but'it is well worth a 
trial. A Subscriber. 

Pear Moths.—l have to thank Mr. Westwood for 
reminding me of his paper upon Tortrix angustiorana, 
written 12 years back. In referring to it 1 apprehend 
he has been too hasty in jumping at conclusions, for I 


am unable to reconcile his version of the economy of 


this moth with Mr. Graham’s. Mr. Westwood’s cater- 
pillars lived upon the Apricot buds and leaves in May, 
Mr. Graham’s inhabited the crowns of Pears in the 
winter ; surely these cannot be the same ; and so far 
from proving that the caterpillar does, it may fairly be 
inferred that it does not “ pass the winter in the larva 
state, ready to commence its attack upon the young 
buds and leaves as soon as they are developed in the 
spring.” It is very remarkable that of all the cater- 
pillars I have reared during five years’ residence at 
Hayes, with a garden fairly stocked with Pears, Apples, 
Plums, Peaches, and Apricots, I should never have bred 
the Tortrix angustiorana, from hundreds of larvee 
which spin up in the spring-buds of those trees. I can 
rely upon Mr. Graham’s accuracy, and I shall leave 
him to satisfy Mr. Westwood’s doubts. I may how- 
ever testify to the brown spots not being decayed when 
the Pears were given to me, and the webs were white, 
as I believe they always are, with the smaller moths. 
It is of little import, but Mr. Westwood speaks of my 
finding the moths “on the palings of the Regent’s 
Park, adjoining the New-road ;”” such is not my state- 
ment, and it so happened that it was on the opposite 
side of the Park, under Primrose-hill, where there are 
gardens and fruit trees. I must also be permitted to 
satisfy your readers that Mr. Westwood quite misunder- 
stood the purport of my article on Odymerus, the 


economy of which was sufficiently explained at the time, — 


and well understood long before: but not so with 
regard to the sand wasps infesting bee-hives and render- 
ing them disgusting to the fastidious bees ; this was anew 
and interesting fact, and it is well known that bees will 


abandon their hives when any intruders take possession, 


if they cannot expel them. Possibly the sand-wasps 
in no other way injured the bees, as they store up 
caterpillars for their young, and I am not aware that 
they will purloin the honey, but they certainly have 
mouths which appear to be not inapplicable to such a 
purpose, and the males, at least, are well known to feed 
upon the farina of flowers. But there is still a third 
charge, of my ignorance regarJing a minute Podura 
which infests Potato haulm. One reason why I did not 
call my species P. Caulastinus was, that Mr. Hardy’s 
description and my insects did not agree in one par- 
ticular. His Podura was apparently much larger than 
mine, the colour light yellow, and not deep ochreous ; 


and his had six white spots behind the posterior legs, — 


mine had none ; moreover, many of my specimens were 
jet black, which he did not notice. With such dis- 
crepancies, it is a little surprising that any one at ali 
conversant with specific differences should positively 
assert that P. Solani and P. Caulastinus are the same. 


& 
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In my essays, both in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society and in the Chronicle, my object has 
‘been to lay before my readers new facts on good 
-authority ; and these should be fairly investigated, and 
mot eayilled at, if knowledge is to be elicited and the 
public instructed. I may be excused for adding, that 
in 1842 the economy of Pemphredon or Cemonus uni- 
color was published in the above Journal, as well as 
three other insects, which store up the aphides as food 
for their larvae. They will avail themselves of any tube 
open for their reception, and consequently the ends of 
straws on a thatched roof sometimes afford accom- 
modation to very extensive families. J. Curtis. — 
~Mr. Westwood, in last week’s Chronicle, seems to think 
that'no one, from reading the account of “ Ruricola,” 
can come to the conclusion that the larva of this moth 
feeds upon the Pear itself, or that it is naturally in- 
jurious to that fruit. This appears to me rather extra- 
ordinary, as “ Ruricola” has so distinctly shown the 
extent to which the caterpillar has preyed on the rind 
in the portion of the Pear figured ; in addition to which 
he states, in one place, injurious as the caterpillar is 
to the Pear, I doubt not its history will interest pomo. 
 logists ;” and in another part he observes, “ The injury 
which this caterpillar does to the finest sorts of keeping 
Pears renters it desirable to find a remedy,” and imme- 
diately suggests the best one possible. But even if 
these statements were wanting, how could Mr. West- 
wood suppose the caterpillars could exist for three or 
four months, if not on the Pear, while enclosed in a glass 
tumbler? Surely this would not be in accordance with the 
“ordinary economy of insect life.’ In order to remove 
“any doubt upon the subject, I beg to say the caterpillar 
'~does feed upon the rind of the Pear surrounding the 
calyx, into which convenient den he retires when his 
‘appetite is satisfied; and the method by which I bred 
/ the moth was by supplying the caterpillar with a fresh 
~ Pear as soon as he had produced decay upon the first 
»on which I found him. If, therefore, any one besides 
Mr. Westwood has come to the conclusion that this 
caterpillar is not naturally injurious to the Pear, he 
has certainly formed a very erroneous one, which I 
trust these particulars will remove. “Mr. Westwood is 
also wrong in supposing that this was merely an acci- 
dental adoption of winter quarters by the caterpillar, 
for I have found dozens of them in the same caves 
during the last three years. Yet Mr. Westwood 
scruples not to say that if this were the case, the habits 
»of the insect must have been long since observed. Now 
were this trite argument infallible, not a few of Mr. 
Westwood’s own original discoveries, including the last 
given in your Paper, might be set down as mere ec- 
eentricities, for the dead snags on a standard Rose 
tree are rather more prominent objects than the calyx 
of a Pear ; yet in these snags Mr. Westwood has been 
vable to “pick up facts in regard to four or five species 
of insects, the economy of which has hitherto remained 
unknown.” ‘The snag of a Rose tree may offer to Mr. 
Westwood “a mine of interesting observation,” but the 
~ealyx of a Pear is not permitted to contain a single 
caterpillar for the observation of “Ruricola.” Alas ! 
“ Ruricola !” into what errors hast thou not led me— 
*who hast so often declared to me that the field of Nature 
-is wide enough for us all, and that there are recesses in 
her magnificent cabinet which generations to come will 
fail to exhaust—who hast taught me that insects are led 
by an unerring instinct to feed on that which is most 
agreeable to their tastes and most suitable to their 
peculiar constitutions, and to take up their abodes in 
~ those places whence they can most readily supply their 
» wants, and where they can rest most secure against their 
enemies. With the Odymerus I have nothing to do, 
but I have no doubt that “Ruricola” will be able 
‘to give a very satisfactory account of it. But with re- 
Spect to the Smynthurus Solani, I must say a few 
words, as Mr. Westwood implies that Mr. Curtis bor- 
rowed his information of this insect from Mr. Hardy, 
who published an account of it in 1848. Now, Mr. 
Curtis, to my own knowledge, was acquainted with the 
‘insect at least two years before this; for I found it 
myself on the Potato in 1846, and. sent him specimens 
of it ; moreover, I subsequently gave a short descrip- 
tion of it in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for that year. It is, therefore, most probable 
‘that Mr. Hardy himself obtained his information of 
this insect from the above. source, although I do not 
presume to say that he did; but it is quite certain that 
“Mr. Curtis did not derive his knowledge from Mr. 
Hardy. I may add, that no author is more particular 
in citing authorities than Mr, Curtis, although i¢ is 
“matter of notoriety that very heavy contributions have 
been levied upon the stores contained in his unrivalled 
‘works, without the slightest acknowledgment. F. J. 
Graham. 

Half-hardy Plants.—In your answers to corre- 
spondents (which by the way I must own you give with 
»praiseworthy and unexampled patience), you speak of 
Limonia Jaureola as a fine thing, and ask, “ Is it hardy ? 
Tell us all about it.” The reply to this inquiry I shall 
eagerly look for, as I have during the last year planted 
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though a few small seedling Acacias from New Zealand 
have lost their leaves,and Veronica speciosa has its young 
shoots injured, except where nailed close to the wall. 1 
see, too, that many unripened twigs of Viburnum odo- 
ratissimum are damaged. I trust that the readers of 
the Chronic/e will record their experience of the hardi- 
hood of any exotics, that others may benefit by it ; for 
surely there must be numberless plants that will stand 
our climate, if a trial be afforded them ; and probably 
the trial is making and has been made, unknown to any 
one but the experimentaliser. Pinus Hartwegii and Rus. 
selliana are unscathed with me, and Pinus Gordoniana, 
macrophylla, filifolia, and longifolia likely to sueceed 
equally well, and the evergreen variety of Taxodium 
distichum. I want the names of a few good Coniferous 
plants of striking beauty, to adorn the shrubby side of a 
Grass terrace 600 feet long, half the length of which is 
open to the south-west gales, and situated high; the 
other half is sheltered by Fir trees. Can you assist me ? 
Most interesting as is the description of Elvaston, it is 
on too magnificent a scale to gather hints from. 4 De- 
vonian. [The Limonia in question is a Himalayan plant, 
really belonging to the genus Skimmia. It is figured in 
Wallich’s “ Plante Asiaticee.” We want to know how 
it bears the weather. Among the best Conifers for 
your purpose are Cupressus Goveniana, macrocarpa, and 
funebris, Abies Deodara and Douglasii, Juniperus ex- 
celsa, Pinus insignis, brutia, and Pallasiana. ] 
Apprentice Fees.—With your permission, I will just 
take a passing glance at the arguments of your corre- 
spondent “ Elpidophorus,” published last week. I per- 
fectly agree with the Leading Article in the previous 
Number, and have no intention to defend the gentle- 
men of the “blue and green apron” notoriety, leaving 
them to your correspondent, who seems to understand 
their “natural history” so well. I wish to say a few 
words in respect to quite a different class of men— 
gardeners. I view gardening as a science, and a gar- 
dener as an intelligent man, and a respectable man. 
There are many such at the present time, and your 
propositions for a moderately high premium with ap- 
prentices is excellent, and that no gardener should take 
part of the wages of any young man for “ improve- 
ment.”’ By adhering to these rules it is to be hoped 
that gardeners, as a body, will be much more select 
than they are now. In the present state of things, 
weeds will choke up occasionally the more useful pro- 
duction. I do not pretend to say that any gardener has 
a “legal” right to take apprentices for a profit without 
his employer’s sanction, but I think I am not wrong in 
saying there are very few gentlemen, who have gar- 
deners of any note, that would have any objection to it 
—nay, but would rather pride themselves in having a 
gardener of known abilities. Besides, where is a youth to 
be taught gardening but in a gentleman’s establishment, 
certainly not in a nursery ; that would be about the 
same thing as to send a lad to a flour-mill to learn the 
baking business. As to hindering a gardener’s time, it 


4 small specimen of this species against an east wall, 
where it has borne the recent severe weather very well. 
Loudon tells us that it was raised in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society, from seeds sent by Dr. Royle, 
who found it on the tops of cold and lofty mountains in 
the Himalayas, where it is for some months buried 
-under snow. Isit a fruit-bearing species, with fragrant 
blossoms ? [No.] Ifs0, it will be a truly valuable addition 
to our shrubberies. Many of my old favourites have thus 
far borne the intense cold withwhich we have beenvisited, 


is no such thing ; the apprentice follows the routine 
until he becomes sufficiently acquainted with it to cause 
a thirst for inquiring scientifically into its objects, then 
is the time he is really learning, and will require some 
books and explanations from the gardener ; this, as a 
matter of course, is gone into in the evenings. I would, 
by the way, tell apprentices that no man can become 
a good gardener in the full sense, by merely following a 
prescribed set of rules; to be a really useful man he 
must dive into science, particularly those that gar- 
dening bears directly on, such as vegetable physiology, 
chemistry, &c. ; and, in fact, he can scarcely study any 
science upon which gardening does not bear more or 
less. I can tell him, too, that none of the businesses 
or “professions” of the day present more scope for 
the mind, and that he must not rest under the banner 
of ignorance, but bring more mind than a common 
labourer or artisan. ‘ Elpidophorus” speaks of gar- 
deners as “a useful class of labourers ;” it is some 
little satisfaction, after all, to hear that they are useful. 
Labourers we all are in a certain sense, but employers 
are generally aware that to have their places properly 
and economically managed, they do best to employ an 
intelligent man, not a mere labourer. I console myself 
by thinking your correspondent does not knowthe anxiety 
aud responsibility devolving on a gardener, in addition to 
the many privations he has to endure before he is old 
enough to take a head situation, which, generally 
speaking, is five or six years more than that of ordinary 
trades. Neither do we find them on the whole a dis. 
contented body ; but, of course, like all sensible men, 
they strive for advancement, and, I am happy to say, 
often get it. I will say no more on this subject, feeling 
assured you will spare no pains to place the gardener in 
his proper position, no matter whether it be a trade or 
“profession.” J. N. [We have many letters on the 
same subject, but we think it needless to publish more, 
after expressing our own opinion on the subject in 
another column. ] 


Rebtews, 


Histoire Naturelle des Quinquinas. Par M*H. A. 
Weddell, M.D. Paris, Masson. Folio. Pp. 108, and 
34 plates, engraved on copper. 

Art last we possess in the admirable work before us an 

authentic and complete history of those little known 

trees, called after a Countess Cinchon, whose medicinal 
importance may be said to have placed them at the 
head of remedial agents derived from the vegetable 
kingdom, Hitherto the real relation which the Pe- 
ruvian barks of commerce bear to the species described 
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by botanists, and the modes of accurately distinguishing 
them, or of judging of their qualities by mere inspec- 
tion, have been among the most perplexing subjects in 
medical botany; no two authors agreeing upon the 
subject, and none having the skill to separate the true 
from the false. The honour of accomplishing this very 
important task was reserved for Dr. Weddell, 

This gentleman, at once a practised botanist, a skilful 
physician, and an energetic traveller, resolved to solve 
the great enigma by a personal visit to every district 
where “barks” are collected. In the words of tha 
French committee, which was entrusted with the pre- 
liminary examination of his collections, “ the traveller 
accompanied the bark peelers or Casearilleros to the 
vast forests in which the Cinchona trees are scattered, 
distant many a league from inhabited places. Days and 
nights he lived in huts with these men; he then fol- 
lowed the barks, from hand to hand, till they reached 
the port where they were shipped, and thus he was 
enabled to ascertain personally their real history, which 
is not always known in the markets of America, to say 
nothing of those of Europe.’” Dr. Weddell entirely 
confirms the statement that there is so little proportion 
between consumption and supply that the most valuable 
sorts are threatened with rapid destruction. Nor does 
there appear to be any probability that this calamity, 
for such it must surely be considered, can be arrested, 
unless the best species are introduced into European 
colonies suited to their cultivation. This is fortunately 
not unlikely to be accomplished, for the finest of all, the 
Calisaya, has been raised in England from seed commu- 
nicated by Dr. Weddell through his friend Mr. Pentland, 
and we have reason to believe that these gentlemen haye 
also placed seeds in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, in many parts of whose vast territories the plant 
is certain to find a suitable soil and climate. This 
Calisaya, the discovery of whose real origin is entirely 
owing to Dr. Weddell, is incomparably superior to the 
others of the genus. It is the great source of quinine, 
every 100 lbs. of its bark yielding from 3 to 32 lbs. of 


the sulphate. 

Not a point in the structure or economy of these 
plants has been neglected by the author. His detailed 
observations upon the hitherto ill-understood anatomy 
of the bark are full of interest and important facts ; his 
botanical discrimination of the peculiarities by which 
the genera and species are to be distinguished, appear to 
have exhausted that part of the subject; and the great 
questions of geographical distribution, climate, soil, and 
other circumstances affecting the range of species, are 
discussed at large and fully, without the prolixity so 
commonly observed in the writings of travellers who are 
incapable of determining what are the material points of 
such a subject. Our narrow limits prevent our quoting 
at much length the views of Dr. Weddell upon this great 
question, but we should scarcely do it justice were we to 
omit the following conclusion to his examination of the 
Cinchona climate. 


“To name all the trees or remarkable plants which 
grow in company with the Cinechonas would be to give 
a catalogue of a large part of the vegetable productions 
of western America, or, if you please, of a climate 
which at one and the same time produces Wheat and 
Maize, the Sugar-cane and Plantain, Cotton bushes and 
Coco shrubs. Palms are found through the whole 
extent of this zone, and in some places constitute a 
principal constituent of the forests, which are adorned 
moreover by tree Ferns, huge climbers in countless 
numbers, great Arads, Cecropias, an Oak (the Quercus 
granatensis), Bamboos, an infinite variety of Melasto- 
mads, with species of Laplacea, Macroenemum, Li- 
sianthus, Citrosma, Condaminea, Clusia, My rospermum, 
Myrica, &e. In a word the Cinchona forests present 
to the eye that mixture of majestic forms, and brilliant 
colours, with which it is usual to paint virgin nature in 
the tropics ; and I may add that, excepting the in- 
equality of the surface, I found much general- resem- 
blance between the Ipecacuanha forests of Matto 
Grosso and those where I studied the Cinchonas in cer- 
tain points of Bolivia and Peru.” 


“ Pinally, the region inhabited by the genus Cinchona, 
as it is now limited, extends over about 29° of latitude. 
It represents a narrow riband, which with its bends 
describes a vast curve, following the direction of the 
great Cordillera of the Andes, commencing with the 
19th parallel South, and generally coinciding with its 
eastern slope, where it maintains an elevation va- 
rying a little according to latitude, but confined 
within the limits of 1200 and 3270 metres. The middle 
of this curve, which is at the same time its most 
western limit, and nearest the coast-line, is situated 
near Loxa, on the 82d degree of longitude west of 
Paris ; its lower extremity touches upon the 62d degree, 
and its upper disappears about the 70th.” 


We forbear to enter upon the botanical details intro- 
duced into Dr. Weddell’s work ; opportunities for doing 
80 will occur hereafter, when the species now growing 
in our garden shall have produced their flowers. In 
the meanwhile, we refer the reader to the volume itself, 
which is indispensable in all botanical or medical 
libraries, and which ought to be found wherever the 


works of Humbvldt have a place. 


In conclusion, we have only to add that it is illus- 
trated by a charming view of the Cinchona forests of 
Carabaya, engraved after a sketch by the author, by 
32 exquisite drawings of the Cinchenas and their barks, 
executed by Riocreux and Steinheil, and by an excel- 
lent map of the intertropical Andes, illustrating the 
geographical distribution of the genus Cinchona. 
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Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

Ir the frost continues with anything like severity 
much longer, a considerable amount of forethought will 
be necessary in turning the time to the best account by 
devoting it to such work as can be performed most 
economically during such weather, and which will fa- 
cilitate other work in future months. If this principle 

_be not energetically and prudently acted upon, the 
spring work will be much hindered, and to such an ex- 
tent that it will be no easy matter for a gardener to 
recover the proper order and timely succession of his 
crops. If the Potato crops were not all planted before 
Christmas, it should be one of the first jobs after the 
weather changes, and part of the interim may be use- 
fully employed in making preparations for this crop. The 
non-advisability of using manure must doubtless be 
firmly impressed on the minds of all our readers, and 
instead thereof we would recommend the use of burnt 
clay or charred refuse. Experiments we made last 
year with these materials convince us that they act in 
many instances as preventives of disease, and in all 
cases the produce is clearer skinned, firmer in sub- 
stance, and better for domestic purposes than the same 
varieties are when grown on similar ground without this 
amelioration of the soil. Our mode of proceeding is to 
plant them as we dig the ground over ; after making a 
trench, we strew some of the burned clay and charred 
stuff in the bottom, and on it place the sets about 
6 inches from the surface, and over them we place a 
liberal allowance of the mixture, that the young tubers 
may be formed init. An important point is, that they 
have plenty of room between the plants, say from 
18 inches to 2 feet, according to the habit of the variety, 
whether long or short-topped. Some of the hands may 
be usefully employed in trimming and pointing stakes 
for Peas and flowering plants, and in making besoms ; 
such work is done as easily now as at any time, and the 
advantage of so doing will be appreciated when these 
things come ready to hand at a busier season. Various 
jobs of this kind will suggest themselves, such as pre- 
paring pots, crocks, tallies, &c. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

GrREENHOUSE,—Any plants which have done flowering, 
or which are commencing their growth, may now be 
potted. This will include Camellias, Azaleas, Acacias, 

“Oranges, &c. By potting them as they go out of bloom, 
it will save time six weeks hence, when work is more 
pressing. In potting these plants, particular attention 
should be paid to making the new soil sufficiently firm 
to cause the water to percolate equally through it and 
the old ; after potting they should be placed in a mode- 
rate temperature, just sufficient to keep them growing at 
a rate consistent with the amount of light. Oranges will 
be benefited by a slight bottom-heat (without increasing 
the top heat), to enable the roots to get a little in ad- 
vance of the tops. Great care must be exercised in 
watering newly-potted hard-wooded plants. Examine 

‘the Pelargoniums intended for a June display, and shift 
any that require it. Those for May flowering should not 
be potted again. Where these plants are grown in well 
ventilated houses, they will be benefited by a slight 
syringing every fine day, about 2 o’clock, as the sun 
begins to decline. Hyacinths and Tulips, and other 
forced bulbs, should be freely supplied with water; a 
little attention in this respect will considerably prolong 
their period of bloom. Bring successions of these 
useful plants forward ina mild bottom-heat of about 
60°, the top temperature not exceeding 50° to 55°, 
with plenty of fresh air. No heat suits these so well as 
that from a bed of well fermented horse litter and Oak 
leaves. Buoth flowers and foliage are finer than when 
they grow in a temperature obtained by means of flues 
or pipes. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

VinertEs.—If the Vines have any of their roots in the 
open border, it should be covered with fermenting litter, 
to afford a slight heat to them. If the fermenting 
material rises to about 75° or 80°, it will generally be 
found that the soil beneath will range from 60° to 65° ; 
a thermometer should be occasionally inserted into the 
‘latter, to prevent any injury to the roots, either by 
excess or want of warmth. A little ingenuity is neces- 
sary to make young rods break regularly at this season ; 
‘it may be managed by bending them down to the bottom 
of the rafter, and curving them in such a manner as to 
elevate the buds nearest the bace above their more 
precocious brethren, which in their turn must be induced 
to break regularly by the same method. After the buds 
‘begin to break, let the amount of heat and moisture be 
carefully regulated, not exceeding 55° by night, until 
they are all broken, nor 65° by day, unless with sun- 
heat. Great care will now be necessary to prevent weak 
and slender shoots, 2s an undue amount of artificial heat 
for a few days at this season will do irreparable injury 
in this respect. Rub off all buds which do not show 
fruit, as soon as they are distinguishable, except where 
they are required for the formation of wood. If useless 
shoots are allowed to remain, they exhaust the stored- 
up energies of the plant, which ought to be devoted to 
better purposes, and by the time they are able to 
elaborate sap, either for themselves or their neighbours, 
they must be cut out of the way. It should be re- 
membered that only a certain breadth of foliage can be 
exposed to the direct influence of the sun’s rays, and 
the whole of this should consist of the leaves belonging 
to the present and future fruit-bearing spurs. It is no 
Jess a disadvantage to retain too many of those which 
do show fruit ; it the Vines happen to be in first-rate 


condition, probably every bud will show a bunch or, that it may have the best possible chance of forming — 
two, but to allow them all to remain would cause disap- | its tubers, although it cannot perfect its flowers. The 
pointment in this year’s crop, and materially injure | Horse-radish requires that the ground should be rich 
next year’s also. As soon as the most promising shows | and deeply trenched ; and that there may be no delay 
can be distinguished, they should be reduced to a| when the weather changes, advantage should be taken 
number consistent with the present power and future | of the frosty weather to get the necessary manure in 
strength of the Vines, and in no case should be left more | readiness on to the ground. The soil best adapted for 


than one bunch on a spur. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 


growing the Jerusalem Artichoke to perfection is a light 
rather sandy loam, as a rich soil makes them grow too 


Propagating half-hardy plants for masses should now | yank, and puts off the formation of tubers to too late 
be proceeded with, in order that they may be well a period. 


established before turning-out time arrives. Any kinds, 
of which you do not at present possess a sufficient 
quantity, should be put into a warm moist temperature, 
to induce them to make young shoots. These will 
strike freely in a similar situation, and after having pro- 


duced several crops of cuttings, they may be gradually | friday.. 


hardened off. Cuttings of scirlet Geraniums, Calceo- 
larias, Petunias, Verbenas, and a host of other things 
struck now, and encouraged by careful management, as 
regards potting, and a genial temperature, will not be 
much behind autumn struck plants ; and a fine display 
is made during summer, in many places where, during 
winter, only a sufficient quantity of plants are kept to 
supply cuttings in February and March. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

Doubtless many of our readers who, like ourselves, 
believe that ‘‘all’s for the best,” would gladly see the 
end of this very old-fashioned winter ; though, if our 
instructions have been attended to, they will have found 
plenty to do. It is some gratification to know that all 
the compost heaps have been well frozen through, and 
that abundance of provision, in the shape of rotten 
leaves, &c., has been collected and laid up for future 
use. When the frost goes, the amateur will see the 
advantage of early potting the layers of Carnations and 
Picotees, which will in that case look stout and healthy, 
even after this very severe frost, whilst those deferred 
till November, will be ‘‘ not quite the thing.” As soon 
as the frost goes, we shall have abundance of work. 
Dahlias even now may be started; and if not put 
into heat yet, it will be advisable to look the stock 
over, that if any varieties are lost, application may be 
made in time to replace them. Should mild weather 
ensue before our next calendar, give abundance of air 
to all plants in frames; when we say this, we do not 
mean that they should be exposed in boisterous windy 
weather ; this, after having been kept comparatively 
closed, would be bad policy ; the amateur must exercise 
discretion in these matters. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Fiipert BusHes.—As soon as the female flowers ean 
be distinguished, the bushes should be systematically 
pruned. All the shoots which do not show fruit should 
be shortened, regulating their length according to their 
strength, and spurring the weak ones in close to the old 
wood ; it will be necessary to remove some of the shoots, 
to prevent over crowding. After regulating the head, 
clear away the nest of suckers with which these bushes 
are too frequently encumbered. If the bushes appear 
weak they should be assisted during the growing season, 
or, if too strong, root pruned. There is no reason why 
a collection of Nut bushes may not be as fruitful and 
ornamental as a collection of dwarf Apples or of pyra- 
midal Pear trees. In pruning, a little precaution is 
necessary not to remove the whole of the male catkins, 
until some days after all the female flowers are ex- 
panded ; and as many of the bushes will, in all proba- 
bility, be destitute of male flowers, it will be necessary 
to procure some well-furnished branches from other 
bushes, and shake them gently over those which have 
female flowers only. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

At this season we give a slight sprinkling of salt to 
all ground which has been trenched several weeks, as 
soon as it will bear treading upon, and after the salt 
has been applied we fork over the surface. The im- 
provement in the crops by this means is very visible, 
and thousands of insects are destroyed by it. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that a dressing of 2 Ibs. to 
the superficial yard is of the greatest benefit to the 
Asparagus beds, and the dressing may be repeated in 
the beginning of April. A good dressing of salt is not 
less beneficial to the crops of Seakale. Besides the in- 
creased vigour and health of these sea-side plants, when 
salt has been freely used, it possesses the additional good 
property of destroying insects and ordinary weeds, and 
thus economising labour in the regular keeping of the 
place. An early crop of round Spinach should be sown 
this week on a warm border. Frame Porators.—For 
this purpose, make up a bed of Oak or Beech leaves, 
sufficient to produce a gentle bottom-heat. They should 
be started in boxes of leaf-mould, and planted as soon 
as they have produced shoots an inch long; by taking 
this precaution all gaps are prevented. They should 
be planted 9 inches apart and 6 inches deep, with 
3 inches of soil between the sets and the bed of leaves. 
By planting them this depth at once, the trouble of 
earthing up is avoided, and an excellent opportunity 
is afforded of getting a crop of Radishes, which will be 
ready to draw before they are in the way of the Pota- 
toes. It will be necessary, for the sake of both Radishes 
and Potatoes, to admit air freely, and to draw off the 
sashes entirely, during mild weather. As soon as the 
ground will admit of it, preparations should be made 
for planting new beds of Horse-radish and Jerusalem 
Artichokes ; for the former the ground should be finely 
broken in trenching, that the new under-ground stems 
may be formed clean and straight; and as the last- 
named yegetable seldom comes to maturity in this 
climate, a very favourable situation should be chosen, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Jan. 24, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Moon’s TuoERMOMETER. 


BanomureEn, ‘ 
Jan. Age. || = Wind. || Rain. 
Max. | Min. Max. | Min. | Mean 

— eee | —. as — —e 

18 5 29.984 | 29.6'5 3) BL 33.0 SE. 55 

Satur... 19 6 29.724 45 27 «| 36.0 1 02 
Sunday . 20 30.199 30 27 | 23.5 N.E. 00 
Monday ‘1 »)) 30.350 3 26 0.0 NE. 00 
Tues, .. 22 9 30.429 35 BL 33.5 8.E. 00 
Wed, .. 23 10 30.449 40 25 37.5 8.W. 00 
Thurs....24 il 30.370 36 31 33.5 w. 01 
Se, ee ee —ses —— 
Average.... 30,227 | 30.053 36.5 | 29.71 33.1 0.58 
Jan, 18—Foggy; hazy; snow in broad flakes in afternoon; heavy rain 


19-—Cloudy; drizzling rain at vight. {at night. 
20—Frosty and overcast; cloudy. 

21—Overcast; cloudy; frosty at night. 

22—Densely and uniformly overcast; hazy; overcast. 
23—Uniformly overcast ; hazy; clear and frosty. 

24—Foggy; drizzly aud foggy; overcast. 

Mean temperature of the week, 44 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Feb. 2, 1850, 


ry 4 Prevailing Winds. 

Jan. m3 a fia a| ea BOs Greatest et 
an cue] 026 23 | which ic | Quantity oil elec] elit las fb 
and Feb.) 25 258 | | Rained | % Rain. |7 210 |? | {= ia 
Sunday 2 44.7 32.7 33.7 ll 0.43 in, | 1) 3) 3)—| 3] 9] 4J— 
on, 28) 44.5 31.6 33.1 13 OAT 2) 3) 2—|—| 9] 7} 1 
Tues 29) 44.8 81.5 38.1 8 0.32 &} 3)—| 1) 2] 6] 5) 4 
*Wed. 30) 438 32.2 38.0 10 0.20 2) 2) 2) 3/3] 5] 6) 1 
Thurs. 31] 43.5 31.4 37.4 M1 0.32 2] 4) 1) 1] 8] 5| 2) 1 
Friday 1) 42.4 31.2 36.8 8 0.75 4| 4) 1) 2) 3) 5] 1) 4 
Satur. 2 _ 43.7 3L1 O74 8 0,452 2) 21 3) 3! 2| 51 4) 2 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 28th 


Jan., 1843 and 1846; and 2d Feb., 1845—therm. 55 deg ; and the lowest on the 
27th Jan., 1827—therm. 17 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

ANZCTOCHILUS AND Puysurus: GH 4H. Piace your plants in 
a situation in the stove where they will have more heat, less 
moisture, and plenty of light; itis excess of moisture, with- 
out a sufficiency of heat and light, that has injured them. 7 

AZALEAS—12 HARDY KINDS: M W. Rutilans, fulgens superba, 
Adelaide, exquisita, gloria mundi, triumpbans, imperatrix, 
nudiflora alba plena, dulcedo, belle rosette, pontica alba 
superba, ardens, Watererii.] 

Booxs: J E. Any respectable bookseller can procure “ Moore 
on the Cucumber” for you if he chooses.}—C EZ. ‘ Roberts on 
the Vine” will possibly suit you. {—J S. See the advertise- 
ment of last week. ‘*Paxton’s Flower Garden” will be a 
new work on a new plan. There will be no new edition of 
the Horticultural Society’s Fruit Catalogue for the present. 

Bouppira cLtoposa: LBS. Propagate by cuttings or layers. 
It is an old South American shrub, found in every general 
catalogue that we have any knowledge of. Perhaps Loudon’s 
“ Arboretum Britaunicum,” the small edition in one volume, 
may suit you. 

CorreE-?or : Coffed. Lebrun’s Patent. It has stamped on it, 
“« Cafetiére d’ Alexandre Lebrun. Opticien a Paris.” $ 

Cucumbers: J £. Cuthiil’s Black Spine.{—O B. We are unable 
to discover any unusual bitterness in your Cucumber ; but it 
is not a good sort, belonging to those bearing the name of 
Smyrna. You had. better use in future some of the black- 
spined varieties. 

ELVAstTon : John Kinloch. The subject of your request is in 
manuscript, and will shortly appear. FR, G. 

Heatine: A Sub. If you leave the sides of the tank exposed to 
the house, you will have enough of both bottom and top heat, 
unless your house is very high. 

Insects: J F. The insects on the plant from Madagascar, im- 
ported with the Guava from Jamaica, are the common thrips 
of the hothouses. The plants attacked had better be removed 
from the rest, and strongly fumigated. W, 

Joycr’s Stove: A A. This will answer the purpose imper- 
fectly, among plants; but it dries the air very much, and 
should only be used in extremity. The carbonic acid emitted 
by it will not hurt plants half torpid in winter; although it 
destroys animal life. a 

Names or Fruits: DM T. 2, Downton; 7, Golden Pippin ; 
&, Scarlet Crofton ? 9, Dumelow’s Seedling ; 17, Deux Ans; 
4, 5, 11, 12, are worthless, and not at all known in the neigh- 
bourhood of London.|| 

Names oF Prants: J, Is it possible that you can be a gar- 
dener and not know that morsels of succulent plants cannot 
be named without flowers?—J H. Ageratum coelestinum, 
and Eupatorium glandulosum.—H H, 1, Lastrea spinulosa ; 
2, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum; 3, A. Ruta-muraria; 
4, A. Trichomanes; 5, Polypodium vulgare; 6, Lomaria 
borealis. S.-J D. Pteris longifolia, very common in hot- 
houses. S.—G@ IV. Certainly not Styphelia tubiflora; it ap- 
pears to be Cyathodes oxycedrus, 

RHODODENDRONS—l2 HARDY soRT3: M JV. Albertus, Cataw- 
biense superbum, Lowii, Ne plus ultra, Nobleanum ornatum 
and pictum ; ponticum grandiflorum, pictum, and spectabile ; 
tyrianthinum, Victoria, venustum.] 

Snruns—l2 NEW ORNAMENTAL sorts: M W. Weigela rosea, 
Spirea Reevesiana, prunifolia (double), and expansa; Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Berberis trifoliata, Eleagnus reflexa, 
Ceanothus rigidus and cuneatus, Daphne Fortuni, Deutzia 
staminea, Syringa Emodi.7 

TEMPERATURE: Gallicus. We regret that we are not in posses- 
sion of observations sufficient to enable us to say what the 
average difference would be, in winter and summer, between 
a thermometer exposed against a north wall and one in the 
open ground, protected merely from direct solar radiation. 
The subject deserves attention. The difference between a 
thermometer protected by an umbrella and one freely exposed 
may amount to 5 or 6 degrees. || 

Tosacco: G RM. To add charcoal to Tobacco, will do neither 
good nor harm in a greenhouse. 

Town Pxuants: Sub. The soot and dirt chokes the pores of 
their leaves, and often kills them ; but we should think that 
with ordinary care most kinds of plants (Conifers perhaps 
excepted), would live with you as near London as Dalston. 
See an article on this subject, at p. 822 of our volume for last 

ear. 

Wine fA Reader. The White Muscat of Alexandria will bear 
the heat ofa Pine stove. Vines that have been taken up and 
replanted should not be allowed to bear much fruit, if any, 
the first season.|| 

Misc: Maiheae Waltham. Wereally cannot advise you. In such 
matters all men should judge for themselves. You may not 
find it possible to get in’o the garden of the Horticultural 
Society.— IV Lowley. We shall be happy to get you supplied by 
the time you mention through our own agent,—One Shilling 
will be given for No. 1, 1846, 
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PERUVIAN BARLEY.— This wonderfully pro- | IMPROVED FOUR-HORSE PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES | regarded as a sort of a 


ductive species was imported by the Earl of Lonsdale in AND BOLTING OR THRESHING MACHINES, 


gricultural interloper, which 


1847, and promises to be of more real importance to the Farmer, FREEMAN ROE ano HANSON, Southwark Iron | a8 no place in statements of ordinary farm expe- 


the Maltster, and Brewer, than any grain hitherto introduced. 


supersede all other Barleys, and become an indispensable | public. They may be seen any day at their works, Sumner. 


Works, and 70, Strand, beg to call attention to their Steam. | rience—if his returns were so low then, how shall 
Tt is scarcely possible sufficiently to eulogise its merits, which Engines and Threshing Machines, which are more economical he ever hope to weather a 
have been proved of so high a class that it must eventually | in fuel, for the quantity of work done, than any before the 


period of prices 20 per 
cent. lower than those he then received.— This is, 


addition to our cereal crops, Its Malting properties have been street, Southwark Bridge.road.— Water-rams for raising Water. indeed, the last dying speech and confession of the 


found very superior to all other kinds, producing Beer of a] Deep Well Pumps; Baths ; Hot-water Apparatus ; Fountains 
much better quality. For Feeding it is inestimable ; the grain | Towns supplied with Gas or Water. 


*/ unfortunate man, and agricultural bankruptcy seems 


having no husk whatever, it yields quite 2s much meal as > ATT NC 7a TANNER aie 
Wheat, and closely approaches it in quality, Sown in H YPRaAvLIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &e. 
February on his lordship’s farm at Barnes, Surrey, on ordinary 
; a height of 500 feet, and froma depth of 900 feet. Douche 
of the PEROT BANLEY: Serine ee ok ascie Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths, Buildings 
s g 4 7 F 
valuable an article should be widely distributed, are prepared | Conservatories, &c,, heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring 
to send it out in parcels containing 1 peck each forl0s. A 
remittance must accompany all orders. Post-office orders to | to Joun Lea, Cheltenham. 
be made payable at the General Post-office. — Address, Joun 


Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied,—Direct specified in detail : 


to be an inevitable consequence. Not so: listen 


? - 
on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or to him again, 
land, in 1849, it produced 9 quarters to the acre, weighing | Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 


“T have had some years’ experience of farming 
’|since that time; and some of them have yielded 
,{@ much poorer return than that which { have 
but it has not always been the 


year of high prices which has been the most profit- 


: HS 3 : mae a I a, able ; and the current .year of low prices hag 
eto tam Narsorymen and Seedsmen, Hammersmith, @he Agricultural Gasette. advanced sufficiently to enable me to anticipate with 


THE IMPROVED “FLUE BOILER” AND FURNACE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1850, 


a EE 
MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Tauaspay, Jan. 31—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


3 Sd BE Tuxspay, Feb. 5—Agriculrural Society of England, 
> Buy ' Tavespar, _ 7—Agricultara] Imp. Society of Lreland. 
IP Farmers’ Ciun.—¥eb.4: London. 
DS Gn SS 


W HILL begs respectfully to inform the numerous A trur Conrssston ! 


* applicants for his “FLUE BOILER” of a small and 


confidence a better result from my proceedings 
during it than I have obtained during two or three 
of the past seasons. This will arise from a larger 
balance to the credit of the cattle and sheep stock, 
notwithstanding that beef is being sold at 54d., and 
mutton at rather less than 6d. per lb., with the wool 


“Daring a past year, I was occupying tenant of | 02: And to this I shall look, for the future, as the 


‘intermediate size, that he shall be prepared, early in December, 270 acres of arable land, at a rent, including rates department in which most improvement is possible. 


to supply sizes to suit every description of Apparatus, from that e = rAd 

of 100 feet of 3.inch pipe to 2000 fab of pia pipe. A List of }and taxes, of 562/. 17s. 2d. I employed a capital 

Sizes and Prices will shortly be published. W. Hit guarantees | upon that farm—that is, I possessed a sum invested 

‘his Boilers to be the most effective and economical of any in use. 
Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Jan. 26. 


How to KEEP « HORSE ror LESS raan ONE |—°! 28710. 16s. 11d. During that year I reaped a 


Low prices, however undesirable, have this advantage, 
that sums invested in the purchase of cattle-food 


in it, when the accounts for the year were balanced | V1! now procure a larger quantity, enabling the 


fattening of a larger herd, and so producing more 


Then BANG FER DAY, and Make the Animal look Better | Profit of 194/. 6s. 3. ; that is to say, the value of |™M4Nure, and occasioning a higher fertility of soil. 


than when Paying 12s, and 14s. per Week.—Consider the enor. the farm stock at the close of the year, added to all 


- mous saving in these hard times—times of cheapness.—Apply ; “4 it, was greater by that sum than the 
Personally or by letter at Many WepLaxke and Co’s, 118. Fen- receipts during » Was § yy 


church-street, London, Oat-bruising and Chaff.machine Manu- | Value of the stock at the commencement of the 
_ factory, established upwards of 40 years, year, when added to all the expenditure during it. 
This income was the whole return from the employ- 

ROYAL LETTERS | ment of that capital. And if the result be analysed 
as it is in the ledger accounts of the period, the 
following results will appear: on the pig stock, a 


i t t 877. 14s. 14d. <penditure duri 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, Ss Bh eyhaiae ies iy ie eee h sake tonk © 
invi F he year of 121/. 16s, 43d.; on the sheep stock, a 

K DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about : - fae OR 
* to erect Hothouses, d&c., to the vast superiority in every | Profit of 62/7. 19s. 4d., on an expenditure of 9617. 


REAnene osasened by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will | 8s. 4d.; on thefeeding cattle a profit of 1937. 15s. 1id., 
warrant super‘or in every respect to any others, Good Glass ; Ke, rary as Sees 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, een! expenditure of 5641. 17s. 73d. 3 on the Clover 


and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. crop, an expenditure (loss) of 337. 5s. 2d. ; on the 
ity ; one prin- | Turnip crop an expenditure (loss) of 997. 17s.; on 
other principle being wood rafters and the glass put in with | the Carrot crop, some having been sold at 30s, per 
‘putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from-7d. to 9d. per ft, | ton, a profit of 417. 9s. 4id.; on the Potato crop a 
sa profit of 277.; on the Mangold Wurzel crop an ex- 

SON a ne 61, Gracechurch-street, | penditure (loss) of 427. Os. 5d.; on manures a cost 

ondon, an » New Park-street, Southwark, I nt . y r ¥ 

OPEN Da naturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE | (108s) of 377. 5s. 8d.; on the Wheat crop a profit of 
. CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of | 9917. ]1s. 4d.; on rent a cost (loss) of 562/. 17s. 2d.; 
on implements a diminished value (loss) of 77. 3s. ; 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well’ as bottom-heat is | 0M horses a cost and diminished value (loss) of 
Secured to any required degree, without the aid of Pipesor flues, | 2777, 7s. 71d. ; On a general account, under 


‘friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as which sundry sums are put, for which an im- 


Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which | perfect arrangement of accounts has provided 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to c iture (loss) of 1297 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will ho . other [ey io pera ( : ) S i 


be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or | 2S. 83d.; and on a dormant capital account a 


they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal f time (the period of the lease 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. Herel less a SEES. ( F 


: Ne aie - 3 
S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, approaching) of DEE ED s interest in tenant’s capital 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction | invested in draining, buildings, &c., of 112. 15s. 


of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heatin them, may b ‘] e is fe 
obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 3 gpa During the ec eS ies anes fam 


Conservatories, éc., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most | 701/. 16s. 8d. in wages and petty expenses con- 


ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden | nected with marketing, attendance on live stock, and 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, 


barn work : thus I spent in this way 225/. 15s. lid. 
HOOL FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC } AG 3 
S EDUCATION, especially with regard to Agriculture, | 02, the Wheat crop; 162. 9s. 5d. on the Clover; 


under the immediate patronage of the Right Hon. Lord Rew | 402. 13s. 10d. on the Carrots ; 54/. 8s. 10d. on the 


DLESHAM, M.P.; conducted by Mr. G, Downes, The Classical | Potatoes ; 897. 16s. 2d. on the Turnips ; 117. 8s. 8d. 
and Mathematical branches are entrusted to a Graduate of 


: iY : , 
Cambridge ; the Commercial and other departments to efficient | 97 the horses ; 49/. 17s. Odd. on the feeding cattle : 
assistant masters. A Laboratory, Collection of Philosophical | 417. 12s. 84d. on the sheep ; 217. 2s. 43d. on the pigs ; 
Apparatus, Library, &c., are attached to the school, Terms | 65/. 17s. 0d. on the general account ; and 42/7, 15s. on 


" are moderate and inclusive. and may be k ica- ‘ 5 
ion to Mr. G. Downes, Wickham Meeker, Suffolk spEnce the dormant capital account. I specify these latter 


ils in i i t of its money result, but 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY b details in illustration, not of y result, bu 
as under, and pledge themselves that every he aa of the sty le of cultivation which Thad Pp ractised yet 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, | is the former series of particulars that explains the 


BY HER 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


The 2771., for instance, of which at least three 
quarters were spent on horse-corn, will, during the 
present year, be represented by a sum at least one- 
third less. But, whatever the whole effect of dimi- 
nished price may be, I can see many methods, de- 
pendent merely upon economy, in which the several 
balances to the credit of my different accounts may 
be increased. Cattle, where bought to feed, may 
be purchased younger, and therefore at less cost, 
and easily fed up to the value at which they 
were formerly procured, at little expense be- 
yond that of food which has till now been 
wasted. Straw now used almost wholly as litter 
may be carefully consumed’ as fodder. Root crops 
may be consumed more sparingly, so as, by a given 
quantity, with the aid of an increased purchase of 
food, to keep more stock. Manure may be pre- 
served more carefully. I paid upwards of 350/. to 
my predecessor for the manure upon the farm when 
I entered it; and I have thus, literally, nearly 4002. 
worth of dung every spring in the fields, and yards 
ready for application to the green crops. What 
would be thought of a man who had as much money 
invested in implements without a cart-shed in 
which to shelter them? And manure is far more 
liable to loss and injury by exposure than carts and 
Wwaggons are : but whether under the circumstance 
of my lease it is my interest or not to erect shelter 
sheds for my manure heap ; at all events I can save 
much that is now wasted, by a more careful manage~ 
ment : and a saving here will, we know, soon affect 
farm experience in every department, increasing the 
balance to the credit of all the accounts in the 
ledger. Lastly, the expenditure of the current year 
will be considerably diminished in the article of 
labour ; and that, not so much owing to diminished 
employment having been givenasto diminished wages.” 
Now the advice and the comfort which the 
farmer takes to himself may be offered to many 
others, Let the raw material of the manufacture in 
which the farmer is engaged once attain its natural 
position, and the value of labour assume the status 
which, in relation to its new conditions, properly 
belong to it—once let rent and Wages accommodate 
themselves to present prices, and present prices will 


a 7 ‘es 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strieta; | Cah balance of the year’s proceedings ; collate them 
analysis. Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate | and you will find that on the whole my receipts 
during the year exceeded my costs by 1941. 6s. 3d. 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from | Nothing is put down among the latter for my house- 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive then | hold expenses—they are a matter quite apart from 
‘warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove ae Guano direct from the business of the farm ; nothing is put down 
8 and Sons, the I ‘ “ 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Ponsrn,Seerstarr *| for the cost or market value of the year’s use of 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. the money invested—the sum stated in the whole 
PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian | return for its use which agriculture has in this in- 
stance provided: neither has anything been put 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration |@mMong the costs of the business, for the market 
ised, and to recommend | value of the skill with which it was conducted, for, 
Briaur, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealere of | 0 truth, lam inclined to think that it was the want 
eee asic ee nctor, in whose honesty and fair dealing they | of skill rather than its possession to which, in this 
ee Peas mene, ANTONY GiBBs and Sons, pace the cone pe eee one : ‘4 
; - nant farmer—he 

(5. ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the Oe daae Gatco ane es 
ifictal Meet Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of | his Wheat during that year at prices varying from 
Artificial Manures, may be had at London Prices, for Cash, of | 90s. up to 60s. per quarter, and a considerable 
Messrs. Oans and Picx¥oxp, 15, Mark-lane, London. quantity for seed fetched even 8s. per bushel. 
M ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI-|Beef was then worth 6d. per Ib.; and mutton, 
t @ of Analytical and Agricultecal sold during spring with the wool on, was worth 
Chemistr Levelling, Railway Engineer.| 73d. per lb. With these prices he obtained 
ie ion NESBIT’s Academy, in | by the year’s farming hardly 7/. per cent. for his 
Mr. 8 works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, capital. And if his returns were so low when he 
ng, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lone. | suffered no extraordinary losses of any kind in his 


immediately become profitable prices. But these 
two subjects—rent and wages—must be more fully 
discussed hereafter. We must content ourselves at 
present with having drawn attention to some of the 
details embraced in a general view of AGRICULTURAL 
Economy. 


CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM, 

SEconD Senirs.—No. IV. 
Days—weeks—months—how you drift away ! bearing 
the present time with all itsclamorous and busy sounds of 
life, into that long wake that stretches far—farther than 
the eye can reach—behind us ! How you float past—boil- 
ing and tumultuons at first, as just escaped from the 
din and turmoil that marks the everlasting conflict of 
our onward course—then gently and deceitfully sub- 
siding off with only a rising ripple here and there, 
that beckons to the eye and tells of something 
that will be remembered—some duty upperformed— 
some happiness perceived too late — then, at last, 
sinking away into the smooth surface that stretches 
far behind in undistinguishable outline, blending both 
near things and remote into one great Past, and 
leaving us to wonder at the intensities of fear and hope, 
of vanity and usefulness, of evil and of good, with which 
each moment as it passed seemed pregnant. 

How wise we are, as we look back! How clear- 


ersonally or by letter, 


the School can be had on application either stock, or indeed in any other way, if we except the sightedly we discover each blunder, and its cause ; how 
Potato crop, which seems now to be pretty generally | surely we believe that here at least and there at least— 


\ | 
Vi 
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forgive us this once, oh ! Common sense and J udgment— 
and we will promise never to be such fools again ! 

Did ever man build a house—or farm a farm—or 
even drain a marshy meadow—and not feel some touch 
of this provoking after-wisdom that comes too late, 
telling of material and money wasted—plans in- 
sufficiently considered, too hastily aceredited— tiles mis- 
laid, too shallow or too deep, or in the wrong direction ? 
In the matter of brick-and-mortar such aftersight is 
grown a proverb ; and is it otherwise in Jand? Let 
him that has never felt it, cast the first stone : he has 
known little of Life’s learning who has never repeated to 
himself how true it is that Experience is never given, 
but always. bought ; at the top. of the market too ! 

But there is this consoling difference between Bricks, 
and Tiles,—that is to say, between Building and Iarm- 


ing : that whereas in the former case you always find 


your cost in having done too much, proceeded on too 
large a seale—in the latter case you mostly find, euch 
at least was my discovery—that your unprofitable ex- 
pense is for ever peeping out in the niggling nature of 
your plans—field by field, hedge by hedge, drain 
by drain, a tank here, a cowhouse. there—you have 
waddied through your Farm, denying your better 
instincis, resisting the true economy which would have 
prompted a complete and comprehensive plan that 
looks the whole matter in the face at once : as though 
a man should build a mansion room by room, and paint 
and furnish and roof them in, one by one, solemnly 
counting the cost all the way and shutting his eyes to 
the conviction that the next room—and the next story, 
must come at last—and that one roof, one pian, one 
outlay, the cheapest because the most compendious, 
might have covered all, and saved the worry and morti- 
fication of jobs wndone, arrangements altered and 
blunders deplored. 

Architects are expensive things it is true—but still 
the comprehensive plan is the cheapest in the end. We 
want Furm-Architects. Not (Heaven help us!) that 
we want more expense in farming, or in farm buildings, 
but a kind of knowledge in the whole laying out of a 
Farm, analogous to that of the architect who plans a 
building. The Landlord, the Tenant, the Bricklayer, 
the Carpenter, the Workmen, and last not least the 
gaping Neighbour—each has his opinion, and gives 
it freely enough. The result is generally a mongrel 
compromise between them all. ‘No one voice—no one 
plan is predominant, and by the time the whole outlay 
is expended, the job is half a job, and the ship is spoilt 
for a ha’p’orth of tar and an ounce of oakum. The ex- 
treme of cold, as well as the extreme of heat, will leave 
a blister on the fingers, 


Five months had winged away—and the glorious 
spring of that eighteen hundred and thirty odd, afore 
dated with such edifying minuteness, and now hanging 
up like a cobweb in some neglected passage of this 
Chronicle — had fallen into something more than 
summer—since the Wetlandshire Mereury had typified 
to the world at large that a certain farm was to be let, 
at a certain time. ‘Fourteen’ applications by the 
first post, duly forwarded by the prompt Firm of Penn 
and Debbitt—(and how many more by the next—and 
the next—what boots it to particularise?) had been 
forwarded in vain. For a blight had fallen—the 
strangest of blights !—the blight of Plenty, ovér the 
sons of the soil, and before September had crisped the 
morning air, and the partridge-chick had found cool 
midday covert under the young Turnip-leaf, every 
county journal had its broad page of ‘Sales of Faxming- 
Stock ’ set in types in which he who ran might read— 
something more than met the eye. 

« Fallen upon bad times !—all up with farming, 
I doubt, Sir !” said a muffled voice, out of a:red-striped 
neck-warmer ; joggingly; for the utterer of the sentiment 
was 00 a rough nag, not a *good’un to look at, but he 
went—as an old clock does, by habit—with an ash stick 
steadily going, for pendulum, on one side, and a spur 


-peeping under the left gaiter, and steadily going too, on 


the other, for regulator. 
“ All up with farming I doubt!” 

And the speaker threw an eye sideways to therider on 
his left, as he repeated the last words—an eye most 
expressive—for with the good natured ‘ecrow’s foot’ 
that nestled close up to it and seemed to tell of home- 
feelings and fire-side memories, there was a momentary 
wrinkle, a peep of something well accustomed to con- 
cealment, that glanced out for an instant—telegraphing 
(how rapidly ! ) ahalf century’s experience of the words 
‘FROM THE SWEAT OF THY BRow sHALT THOU EAT BREAD.’ 
Yet not complainingly : too truthfully and heart-whole 
for that. 

No answer came. The ash stick went on steadily : 
and the spur ; for the tail performed the part of index 
—a true éell-tail, swishing and signalising to each ap- 
plication of the blunt rowel upon the same spot, grown 
horny and resistful under its influence. The mouth that 
had spoken dropped into the neck- warmer again—and the 
kind but care-full eye looked straight forward, with its 
fellow, into the early morning fog that lay upon the 
road and fields, and dripped upon the hedges, where 
the gossamer had hung its tiny tissues, waiting patiently 
for Sunrise. Click, click, click, click, went the 
aggravating off-side hind-shoe, for half a mile nearly, 
before another word was spoken. 

“ Any chance of it’s rising again d’ye think Sir ?” 

Still no answer, The question could not have applied 
to the Sun, for his great red merry countenance was 
just beginning to peep, enormously big, over hill, 
like some jolly welcome-faced friend, half behind the 


door, glowing with the knowledge how the heart of him, 
or her, who sits within will rush presently to tear away 
the screen that separates them. It could not be the Sun ; 
for he is half up now, and yet no answer from that 
thoughtful-looking Quixote, that sits his mare as if he was 
riding in a dream, and had lost the power of utterance. It 
was strange, too; for he had been no moody companion 
from the time farmer Greening’s trotting nag overtook 
him on the road; and if he had been, Mr. Greening 
wasn’t the man to have hailed him in the merry way he 
did, and especially in such times : he would have gone 
by with the respectful, and self-respectful, morning 
salute of one who never intruded, nor retreated, on 
life’s highway, in the matter of companionship. But 
that question—What was there in it that had stopped 
the way-cheer of discourse, and set one of the parties 
thinking like an oracle? It was lucky that his mare 
happened to make a false step as he turned her from 
the footpath where she had (no business to haye) been 
nursing her hoofs, for it made him wake up, and say, 
“1’m not sure, Greening, that I can answer your ques- 
tion, but I ean tell you how I answered one of the 
same sort a fortnight ago, to a man ‘who eame to look 
at my vacant farm.” 

“Oh! I heerd of it, Sir, I heerd of it! They was 
telling of it the other night at’ Bogmoor: and didn’t 
tell it bad either: old Dobson said the West-country 
gentleman stood up to his full height (and he wasn’t a 
short’un either), and says he, ‘ Pray, sir, how many 
bushels of Wheat will this farm grow to the acre ? 
pompous-like ; and says you, drawing up queerly (and, 
beg pardon, you ain’t a very tall’un, Sir), and looking 
caleylating and confidential-like, “From 15 bushels to 
50,’ says you; and we all laughed a good’un, for we 
knew your look somehow : and I know’d how you’d say 
it, and what you meant pretty well. Yes, yes! I heerd 
o’ that. He didn’t like it, however. I think if you’d 
’a’ said thirty he’d ’a’ had the farm.” 

No!” 

“Not? Well I don’t know. Dobson said he seemed 
smartish like, and he didn’t mislike the look o’ the 
stuobles, nor the rick yard neither. What did he say 
to your crop o’ swedes in the forty-acre piece, the 
Brickfield-close I think you call it? Didn’t he think 
them big enough ?” 

“ He didn’t tell me: he couldn’t, indeed: for he only 
looked over the hedge at them, saying that ‘it wasn’t a 
Turnip farm’ As he spoke to himself rather than to 
me, I didn’t’gainsay him. But as it takes me a long 
time to say anything smart, I accepted that as a notice, 
and prepared my answer for what I foresaw was 
coming when we had done riding through the stubbles ; 
and as I think his hoofs were on every acre of them, I 
had time enough for preparation.” 

A short silence ensued. The Ash-stick and the spur 
seemed to work less emphatically. The horses dropped 
into a walk : they were nearing the town of , which 
began to loom through the morning mist. The ap- 
proaching termination of the ride seemed to bring the 
two saddles closer together. 

“ I think I know what you mean. I had an inkiing 
of it before, when I heard the story from old Dobson; 
but I see it plainer-like now, after. what you’ve said. You 
likes a man as thiuks of grace before meat,’ said Mr. 
Greening in a sort of under tone, and looking up into 
the face of the other, significantly, and with an expres- 
sion of half inquiry. 

“ You’ve deseribed it shorter and better than I 
could have done ; you’ve hit the nail on the very head,” 
said the other. “ [ don’t know how it is, Greening, 
but these dark misty mornings bring some thoughts 
into my mind that I hardly know how to tell exactly as 
I feel them. But this I know, that some of the thoughts 
they bring make me shrink from the very sight of a 
man that looks at nothing but the Wheat stubbles. 
I’d as soon ride this mare straight into the knacker’s 

ard ”. 

“ Lor’ blesh ye Sir !” 

“ Well—you understand me; it’s but a young ’un, 
certainly, for that last journey ; but I should feel less 
sin or shame in that, than in letting a farm to a man 
who looks at the stubbles first, and the Turnip-fields 
afterwards, or notatall. The knacker has an eye for 
a horse” 

« For the dogs.” 

“ Exactly ! and so have some men for a farm. It 
does seem to me strange that all these pamphlet writers 
and law-makers should have omitted this—but I forgot 
—I am afraid you and I are not quite on the same 
bench in that question.” 

“ Ah! don’t ’e say so, Sir! I should like, uncom- 
mon, to have a bit of a talk with you, though, about 
that. It beats me entirely when I hear tell that you 
ar’n’t——that you go with them there free—’ : 

“ Take care! take care! said the other, turning 
quickly in his saddle; as the fore-horse of a wagon-team 
turned suddenly at full trot down-hill from a side lane, 
into the high-road, grazing Mr. Greening’s uuspurred 
foot with the point of the leader’s stretcher, and bring- 
ing the whole team,and the wagon after them rumbling 
round the corner, a very near shave and at the immi- 
nent risk of spilling a sack or two of Wheat that lay 
not very safely on the near-side shel’-board. 

“Aye! there ye go,” said Mr. Greening, rather 
angrily, as his rough and hot-eoated nag jumped with 
some alacrity against the pathway out of reach of the 


wheels, pressing the other rider pretty close to the 
ditch, as the wagon passed on before them—* there you 
go Mr. Cropfield with your new Wheat and your Straw 
again! I.wonder how many sacks to the acre you’ve 
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grown upon last year’s Oat-stubble this time! “Dolook 
at the boultings, Sir! That’s for litter for the team I 
suppose! He’s late to market with ¢hat load ;~no 
wonder the’ go so fast. Well, if it ain’t enough to 
make an honest head ache to see that!” added the.in- 
dignant farmer, in a tone of unusual sarcasm. “ That’s 
what I call taking the new-laid eggs to market, and the 
hen along.” 

“Wheat on an Oat stubble!——He brings back 
manure, I suppose ?” 

“ Aye for the Barley-erop ; or Oats again, may be : 
it’s all the same : he coun/s back’ards ; he begins with 
the grain, and ends with—no he never comes to the 
green. He says stems pay quicker than roots; and 
Stock’s expensive ;.so he starts at once with the high 
figures—though, my life! ’tis but a low ’un row, for 
that matter. Do you think, Sir, it’ll ever get up again ¢” 

“The old question again! I’m afraid, Greening, 
you’d never hear out the answer, even if I could give 
it. Sharp questioners are impatient listeners.” 

“Oh! trust me for that : if you’d spare me the val’e 
of a half hour’s walk through those Swedes again (I 
should like to see how the dibbed ones get on), I think I 
can take all you'll give, and ask for more, after.” 

“ Oh, you’re most welcome’ to see the Swedes : you'll 
come round to the dibbing, depend on it, and when 
we’ve done there ”— 

“J shall come round to something else! Ah! that’s 
capital ! No, no, no, no!” said Mr. Greening, laughing 
and suddenly bending his pony’s shaggy neck with a jerk 
of both reins towards the street that led into the eattle 
fair, for they had reached the town, and the turn brought 
the colloquy toan end. ‘ Well, I shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. Please to look out for a tres- 
pesser on Monday morning, you'll be most like to catch 
me early. I hav’nt forgot your words last autumn 
about the matty—what was it—the mattytynial hours.” 

“ You'll be my fast prisoner toluncheon-time. Well, 
good day, Greening, and a good fair !” Ah! those 
‘matutinal hours!’ I repeated to myself, as Mr. 
Greening’s good-natured face nodded away, and the ash 
stick and the well-worn spur, and the click, click, click 
of the hind hoof were lost up the street, towards which 
Nelly swerved sympathetically for a pace or two before 
she swung again into her usual trot, and forgot her little 
rough-coated companion. Talpa. 


TITHE COMMUTATION. 

As your agricultural as well as clerical readers may 
feel anxious to know the result of the corn averages for 
the seven years to Christmas last, published in the 
London Gazette of this evening, viz. : 


Wheat ........000 6s. 74d. per imperial bushel. 
Batley <c.,-cteacae 43 5 os 
OBES cassencencrnegs 2 8 


I beg to state for their information that each 100/. of 
rent-charge will, for the year 1850,amountto938/. 16s,10d., — 
or about 1} per cent. lower than last year. 

The following statement from my ‘Annual Tithe 
Commutation Tables” will show the worth of 100/. of 
rent-charge, for each year, since the passing of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, viz, : 


For the year 1837 ... bee aa ... & 98 138, 93d. 
= 1838 .., eas re Pe eerie 


ny 1839... cadena aoe eee DT aD 
55 1840.>.... 04.0000 aleve een BOLD Od 
- TAL wsac> tu vsd ogee» eee MOND HOE 
i 1842 .., 105 8 - 2 
Bs 1843 .., 10512 24 
a B44 cis 202 ones es . 104 8 5h 
1845...:00h gasteebeee 103 17 114 
= 1846 ... 10217 8% 
a5 1847. civic dem Lp, Bees 
s 1848) 20 A em 
* 1849 ... 100 3 7% 
Z 1850 ... 98 16 10 

‘ | ia eae ae 


14)1415 17 6} 


General average for 14 years... 2 AOL 28 


Charles M. Willich, 25, Suffolk-st., Pall Mall, Jan. 8 — 


LIQUID MANURE, 

Mr. Situ, of Deanston, lately read a paper, on the — 
Collection and Application to Agriculture of the Sewage — 
Water of Towns, before. the Philosophical Society of — 
Glasgow, from which we make the following extracts: 

The removal of the sewage water, in its original 4 
fluid condition, by pumping, and its conveyance in pipes 
to the spot where it is to. be applied, obviously afford a — 


simple and efficient mode of dealing with it. It has” 


been ascertained, by careful calculation, that sewage 
water can, in this manner, be taken up and conveyed a 
distance of 10 miles, and be thrown upon the ground in 
most equal distribution, at a cost of 3d. per ton, con- 
taining all the elements, ugchanged and undiminished, — 
and be presented to the great chemist, Nature, to be 
dealt with by the never-ceasing and costless labourers of 
the vegetable kingdom. The pumping, conveyance, and 
distribution had been tested at-several places on a suffi. 
cient scale to demonstrate its perfect practicability and 
efficacy. The first experiment of the pumping convey- 
ance in pipes, and distribution by hose, was made } 

Clitheroe, in Lancashire, under Mr. Smith’s direction, b 

Mr. H. Thomson, of the extensive print-works there. — 
The liquid consisted of the sewage of a village of the ordi- 
nary character, with that from the works, which contained, 
of course,a greater amountof soap-suds and alkaline mat — 
ter : this was thrown into a tank containing the drain-_ 
age from a farm-yard. The pumping, conveyance, and 
distribution by the hose answered admirably. The ex= 
periment was made on some old meadow land. This 
liquid was applied to a meadow at the rate of about 
8 tons per statute acre, whilst farm manure, at the 
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A—1850.] 
rate of 15 tons per acre, was applied to 2 corre- 
sponding extent. 


farm-yard manure ; but, unfortunately, the relative 
weights produced were not ascertained on cutting, 
The next experiment was made on a farm on the estate 
of Possil, near Glasgow, by Mr. Robert Harvey, of the 
Port-Dundas Distillery, who, in the most enterprising 
and spirited manner, at Mr. Smith’s suggestion, laid 
down pipes for conveying liquid manure over his whole 
farm, consisting of upwards of 300 acres, and had 
~the liquid manure from a dairy of upwards of 500 cows 
pumped to an altitude of more than 70 feet. The dis- 
tribution of liquid manure has been carried on on this 
farm for more than four years, very little solid manure 
being used, except for comparative purposes, The dis- 
tribution is chiefly on what may be termed the low 
pressure system, as, instead of being jetted with force to 
form an artificial shower, it is simply allowed to be dis- 
charged upon the surface (by tin-plate pipes of about 1} 
inch in diameter, and 4 feet long, fitting into each other 
with slip joints, and these can be led to discharge the 
liquid at.any point within their range, which can be ex- 
tended toa length of 200 or 300 yards if necessary), 
In this manner one man can distribute the manure 
over from one to two acres per day. The manure is 
thus applied to pasture land, to Grass for cutting, for 
house feeding, and for making hay. It is applied also 
to stubble land and to fallow, and has uniformly raised 
magnificent crops of Grass, Potatoes, Turnips, Wheat, 
Beans, Barley, and Oats, on land not of the best quality. 
“These men are employed during the whole year in dis- 
-tributing the manure, and go on in wet weather as well 
asindry, Mr. Harvey has lately extended his system 
of pipes, and has erected a 12-horse engine, which is 
more than master of the work. The Sewage Manure 
Company of London, which obtained Acts in 1846 aud 
1847 for taking a portion of the sewage water of West- 
Minster, has, after much untoward obstruction and 
delay, got to work with a 30-horse engine, and is now 
distributing the liquid in several of the market gardens 
at Fulham, and upon meadow land in the neighbour- 
hood, with most satisfactory results. The Company 
receives 3/. 10s. for the season’s watering of the garden 
ground, and 2/. for that of the meadow land. The 
results in growing Lettuce have been very extraordinary, 
a market gardener admitting that he had sold the 
Lettuces from an acre of land, so watered, 14 days 
earlier than that from some land which had not been 
watered, and that the pecuniary result had been 25/. 
per acre more. The operations of the Company are 
going forward, and in another season the value of liquid 
Sewage manure will be fully demonstrated, The water 
at present applied by the London Company is very much 
diluted, and has very little smell, and being immedi- 
ately absorbed by the ground, all offence is avoided. 
It was at first thought by the engineer of the Company 
that it would be necessary to employ their own servants 
to make the distribution ; but it has been found in 
practice that the men, women, and boys who are usually 
employed about gardens are quite competent to the 
work, under the direction of the master gardener, so 
that the whole matter is, in the mean time, left in his 
hands to use the liquid as he considers most fitting. 

It has been objected by some that the distribution 
of the sewage water would generate miasma all over the 
country, to which it may be replied that the matter 
taken from the sewers being in a fresh condition, and 
before it has had time to pass into any extensive decom- 
position, and being, in itself, much diluted with water, 
to facilitate its conveyance and distribution, and being 
thrown over an extensive absorbing surface, with a: 
great area of atmosphere, any poisonous matter that may 
emanate from it will be so diluted that it cannot affect 
the health of man or beast. It is impossible, with pre- 
Sent information, to determine what may ultimately be 
the profit derivable to any community from this source ; 
but, taking what data we have from scientific inquiries, 
as well as that from the practical experience which has 
been worked out, it does not seem.extravagant to an- 
ticipate a free yearly income of 1/. for each individual 
of the community. But, to render the estimate safe, 
‘in the first instance it may be made at 10s., which 
would afford to the city of Glasgow an income of, at 
Teast, 150,0002., which would put it in the power of the 
public authorities to root out by degrees all the narrow 
and unwholesome lanes, and the wretched dwellings, 
which are a disgrace to the present age, and to carry on 
continously the progressive improvement of the city. 
It has been suggested by many, that customers will not 
be found for the manure in this condition to so great 
an extent ; but it must be obvious to every intelligent 
agriculturist who takes the trouble to make a survey 
of the surrounding country, and it will come home to 
the experience of every farmer, that there is every- 
where a great want of manure to produce the fullest 
effect. If manure can be furnished in this manner at 
half the cost of ordinary manure, and be laid on the 
ground when the farmer wishes it, without carting over 
his land, with very little trouble to himself, and with 
results beyond the average of ordinary crops, there can 
-be no doubt of finding customers everywhere, The 
crops of the farmer who uses this manure will excite 
the jealousy of his neighbours, which will lead them, I 
would almost say force them, to follow his example. 

Tn order to test the usefulness of the manure in the 
liquid form, Mr. Smith said he had made extensive in- 
Quiries for several years. A number of experiments 

-had also been made wlth the view. of testing the prac- 


The Grass from the liquid manure! 
grew considerably more luxuriant than that from the | 
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ascertaining the cost at which it could be pumped into 
pipes, and thus conveyed into the country. It was as- 
certained that sewage water can be conveyed, by 
pumping, 10 miles, and delivered on the ground for 3d. 
a ton, with a moderate profit; whereas to cart a ton 
for 10 miles, costs 5s. The liquid is not only conveyed 
at this charge, but distributed. The expense of dis- 
tributing liquid manure, by cart, is considerable, and, 
in the solid form, it is more expensive still. Mr. 
Smith next remarked, that the sewage water of large 
towns contains all the elements of the food used by the 
inhabitants and by animals. These elements exist in 
the state of mechanical mixture, of suspension, and of 
solution. A large dilution of these matters with water 
not only deprives them of smell, but fits them better for 
being applied to the land. ‘The suspended matter 
moves easily in properly constructed sewers, and can 
be conveyed with facility through pipes. The sewage 
matter applied in the liquid form is much less liable to 
be washed away by rain than when applied in the solid 
state ; and, besides, both chemical investigation and the 
results of experience combine to show that solid manure 
is less valuable than manure in a state of suspension or 
solution. In the Meadows at Edinburgh, which are 
irrigated by sewage water, it is found that the matter 
in suspension has a tendency to lodge at the roots of the 
Grass, causing decay; while the fluid manure which 
ultimately remains, after flowing throuzh several 
meadows, produces the healthiest and best Grass. Some 
of these meadows are let for 30J, to 50/. for the cutting 
of the Grass. Six different specimens of water from 
the meadows, of a gallon each, yielded—1. Water taken 
up immediately on its leaving the sewer, 244 grains of 
solid matter, and 82 grains in solution. 2. Taken as it 
flowed from subsidence pond, 52 grains of solid matter 
and 87 grains in solution, 3. Taken after having 
flowed over one plat, 31 grains of solid matter and 89 
grains in solution, 4. Taken after having flowed over 
several plats, 15 grains of solid matter, and 82.7 in 
solution. 5, Taken still farther on, 24 grains of solid 
matter, and 67.2 grains in solution. 6. Taken at sea 
when passing away, 2} grains of solid matter, and 72.9 
grains in solution. The meadows farthest from the 
source of the sewage water consist of poor sandy land, 
yet they produce better Grass, in consequence of the 
water being deprived in its progress of its grosser 
matter held in suspension, 


Home Correspondence. 

Emigration.—The necessity of systematic emigration 
having been sounded in the ears of authority for many 
a long day, without making any impression, a dawn of 
light appears to be shining at the eleventh hour, which 
it is to be hoped will not be dimmed without producing 
happy results. Had a place of colonisation 
carried out 30 years ago, the labouring classes in the 
country would have improved both in conduct and 
intelligence ; and poverty would have been the exception 
instead of the rule amongst that class. Where there is 
a limited extent of territory in the mother country, and 
her colonies are numerous and fertile, common sense 
points out the safty valve for an increasing population ; 
that emigration should never have been taken up asa 
grand feature in political economy, only proves the want 
of foresight, or wilful determination not to profit by 
experience. England may well be said to be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, putting off from day to day work 
which should be accomplished at the moment, spending 
millions in the futile attempt to remedy an evil by 
palliative measures, which can only be surmounted by 
vigorous action, guilty of procrastination, which creates 
difficulties and dangers, rendering “ the last state worse 
than the first.” Our peasants and artisans are on the 
whole a patient and deserving class, calling forth our 
sympathy in their distress, and how has it hitherto been 
answered? By casting their misfortunes in their teeth 
and offering them the workhouse, instead of providing 
profitable employment for those willing to exert them- 
selves, and earn their daily bread. To say that all'the 
hands are occupied on the land which ean be, with any 
prospect of making a return for capital, is assuming 
what is not the fact. Let it however be admitted, for 
the sake of argument. Let the question then be asked, 
Is it advisable when a man applies for relief to take 
him and his family into the Union, or assist him to 
emigrate as a useful member of society? The very 
expense of keeping a man, his wife, and children in the 
workhouse for one year, would more than defray his 


| passage out to Australia, and provide him with tools to 


set him up on his arrival. An industrious man thus 
sent out would never lose his attachment to his native 
country, but would in after years do her good service 
by his loyalty in preserving her possessions from revolt 
and separation ; as well as by forming a market for the 
surplus productions of our manufacturing towns. Our 
best colonies have been considered as mere receptacles 
for convicts, thus peopling them with the refuse of 
society, and planting a race in our strongholds, who 
can have no pleasant reminiscences of the United 
Kingdom. A difficulty may be started, as to what we 
are to do with those sentenced to transportation ; 
despatch them to Sierra Leone, the most fitting destina- 
tion for those who have outraged society at home by 
their crimes. Mawkish sensibility may exclaim, What 
cruelty ! But are we to show more commiseration for our 
culprits than for our hard-working labourers? Are 
we to provide every comfort for a man guilty of offend- 
ing the laws, and tell the honest man he may starve 
unlesshe commits crime? | Are we to continue to tax those 


ticability of dealing with it in the liquid form, and 
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be expended in pampering thieves and va sabonds ? If 
one man knocks another on the head, and robs him, he 
should know that he must, if discovered, pay the penalty 
of his wickedness, and end his days far from his native 
land—not in luxury, in a most salubrious climate, but 
under a burning sun he will have to expiate his delin. 
quencies, in sorrow and hard toil. Little pity is shown 
for our officers, soldiers, and sailors, who are doomed to 
breathe the pestilential atmosphere of the coast of 
Africa, with a view to prevent the slave trade, which 
all thinking men know to be impossible. Ladies over 
their tea, and gentlemen with straight hair, will expatiate 
by the hour, on the subject of inhumanity to the 
negroes, and the horrors of buying human flesh ; but 
they seldom give a thought to the gallant feliows who 
sacrifice their lives in a cause as hopeless as washing a 
blackamoor white. The cdmfortable state of our 
goals, and the diet served out to men who disgrace 
themselves, is rather a premium to misconduct ; many an 
idle vagrant committing a petty theft, in order to 
partake of the bounties of the prison. The lands of 
sunshine and plenty should not be appropriated to the 
ill-conditioned, but should be reseryed for the surplus 
population of our own flourishing country. Our foreign 
possessions are the points we are to look to for our 
future markets, therefore honest men should be sent 
out as a reward for good conduct, giving them an op- 
portunity of improving their condition, at the same 
time relieving the country from a heavy burthen, and 
the great responsibility which it incurs by pauperising 
a body of useful men ; instead of turning their talents 
to account on the virgin soil of distant lands, where 
peace and plenty await them, and where they may in 
a short period become independent of the world, and 
reflect back credit on old England. Let us no longer 
waste sentiment on the criminal whose repeated offences 
evince a hardened disposition, and whose very nature 
is impervious to charity and kindness ; but rather seelc 
for sterling worth in the labourer’s cottage, who procures 
a bare subsistence by untiring toil ; such men are real 
objects of benevolence, and would well repay exertions 
on their behalf. Let us no longer begin at the wrong 
end of our task—encouraging thieves and yagabonds 
of every description, locating them in the finest climate, 
feeding them with the best, and being guilty of other 
inconsistencies, whilst the loyal and poor man is doomed 
to perpetual wretchedness and neglect. Falcon. 

Liquid Manure.—Having instituted some experi- 
ments in gardening and agricultural concerns, in con- 
junction with a professional person of great intelligence 
and practical information, the issue may not be un- 
worthy of notice. The first had reference to the 
substitution of pointed lightning conductors for training 
Vines, instead of the ordinary mode, by which instru- 
mentality, the electric fluid, that known and powerful 


all transient thunder-clouds. An old hogshead also 
was sunk in the ground, in such a position that the Vine 
root might extend into it with facility. The vessel was 
then filled with liquid manure, the lid put on, witha tube 
inserted for replenishing it when exhausted, and the 
place covered in with earth. This plan was tried with 
perfect success, the Vine encircling a conductor, and 
nourished with the liquid manure, far surpassing in 
luxuriance of growth any of its adjacent neighbours, 
bearing a profusion of Grapes, superior both in quality 
and flavour. Hence I was led to examine the properties 
of the different descriptions of manure, and found that 
the animal kind, when completely decomposed, is best 
adapted for farming purposes. The case is similar with 
regard to stable and cow-house liquid manure, which is 
equally effectual. An inference may fairly be deduced, 
that the pointed and tiny blades of corn, as well probably 
of all plants, serve like small conductors, to establish an 
equilibrium between positive and negative electricity. 
Should this conjecture prove correct, some important 
changes may be introduced in husbandry, by which 
much of an invaluable article may be saved that is now 
improvidently wasted or lost, and cultivation ex- 
tended at diminished expense. The preservation of 
liquid manure is an object that deserves the utmost 
attention and care. The requisite drains and tanks, or 
cesspools, can be cheaply constructed according to 
approved designs, either on a moderate or a large scale. 
At the same time, nothing contributes more to the 
cleanliness of the cattle, or the improvement of their 
condition, including all stock, sheep, pigs, &c. It will 
be no longer necessary to despatch ships to remote 
parts of the globe in search of guano, when a preferable 
substance lies abundantly within reach, and is easily 
procured. By the proper application of such means, 
seconded by skill and industry, no limit can be assigned 
to the production of green fodder, to the use of stall- 
feeding, and consequently, to the raising of rotation 
crops. For instance, it is advisable that all seed before 
sowing should be steeped, until saturated, in liquid 
manure, of sufficient consistency to form an adequate 
coating for each grain, no more being suffered to adhere 
than is actually required, in relative proportion to the 
species, as too much action is over exciting to the 
delicate sprouts under an artificial system. The pro- 
cess is peculiarly beneficial with respect to spring 
Wheat, Peas, Beans, Carrots, Beet, and early Potatoes. 
In garden business, it is strongly recommended to dip 
previously in the same material the roots of vegetables 
that need transplanting. Under operations of this 
nature, and with prudent management, double ad- 
vantages will be gained, in economy of outlay, in manure, 
and in the cost of labour. These brief suggestions are 


who rise early, and toil through the day to pay-rates, to 


submitted for consideration, with an anxious hope that 
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they may engage attention, as, judging from the best of 
experience, I feel persuaded that their adoption will 
not fail to realise the expectations entertained, by io- 
suring increased returns, and yielding ample fruits at 
the period of harvest. M. 7. K. 

Practice with Science.—Such, as has been shown, 
‘being the advantages of high farming, it seems strange, 
nay almost inexplicable, that the advances towards it 
should have been s0 tardy, and that a large part of the 
country should still remain under the old system, with 
Grass land bare and neglected, and a limited portion of 
ploughed Jand dirty and poor. ‘The cause of this is not 
easily explained, but it seems to have been derived from 
a variety of adverse circumstances, and until these 
undergo a change, no great hope for the future can be 
entertained. If we look at those more fortunate 
countries where a change has already taken place, we 
shall find that this has frequently proceeded rather from 
fortuitous than natural causes, and that they owe their 
advancement not to any systematic or deep-laid schemes, 
but to a lucky chance, It is now nearly half a century 
ago (‘‘New Husbandry,” page 26) since Messrs. Bailey 
and Culley, employed by the Board of Agriculture, 
reported that the three best cultivated counties in the 
kingdom were Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Northumber- 
land ; and that if all the other counties were cultivated 
in like manner, one-third more produce would be raised 
in England, and one-half more in Wales. Has this 
stigma been wiped away from these backward counties ? 
Far from it. To what cause may the advance in the 
others be chiefly ascribed? Mr. Grey, in his Report of 
Northumberland Farming, tells us that it was owing to 
the migration of some intelligent men from their 
paternal property on the banks of the Tees into a district 
in Northumberland called Glendale, that all the good 
farming in that highly cultivated county had 
originated. And the late Lord Spencer, in a 
very interesting article in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, has informed us that from 
Mr. Brett refusing to give 5s. an acre for his land, 
which now usually produces nearly 4 qrs. of Wheat, 
Lord Leicester determined to take the farm into his 
own hands, and then commenced a series of improve- 
ments which has had such a beneficial effect upon that 
district, and on the agriculture of the country at large. 
‘When we see important events proceeding from such 
Slight causes, we need not so much wonder that where 
these causes have not operated, agriculture, as an art, 
should have so much languished. We read in a clever 
production which has lately made its appearance, that 
farmers are not a reading set. A thorough knowledge 
of the ‘‘New Husbandry” is only to be obtained by 
‘reading, or by a personal inspection of the most ap- 
proved methods. The days of prejudice are fast de- 
parting, and the eyes of men begin to be opened to the 
value of modern discoveries ; but, notwithstanding this, 
there are many landed proprietors, and their subordi- 
nate agents, who still have a hankering after the old 
system, and who either cannot see, or will not take any 
pains to promote the advantages of an improved one. 
Difficulties, no doubt, there are in their way, from the in- 
struments they have to deal with, but these difficulties 
are notinsurmountable, and they ought tobe encountered. 
‘The present race of farmers, in many parts of the 
country, are still sadly illiterate, ill-informed, and im- 
poverished. This is a serious obstacle to any plan of 
‘high farming. Education is the source of all good, 
moral, and intellectual—as the child is trained, so will 
he go. Itisin vain to expect any great performance 
when the intellects are obtuse from want of cultivation. 


‘Sir John Sinclair, in his “ Seotch Husbandry,’’ attri- 
‘butes much of the good farming in Scotland to the 
-establishment of parochial schools. Numbers of Scotch 


farmers, also, were accustomed to travel, with a view 
of acquiring useful information, and of comparing their 
own practices with those of other districts. Thus by 
degrees farming came into repute in that country, and 
instead of its being considered a servile employment, 
as it is with us, it was followed, as an honourable pro- 
fession, by the younger sons of men of family and 
fortune. But there is another almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to high farming in many parts of this country— 
which is, want of capital. The common calculation 
for stocking a farm, and all the numerous requirements 
necessary for cultivating it to advantage, is 10/. an 


-acre. A pair of horses is wanted for every 50 acres of 


arable land, Where is the money to come from amongst 
a set of men who have scarcely means at command to 
carry on their own miserable system? In Scotland 
the country bankers had come forward to lend the 
farmers money; and Sir James Stewart, in his 
‘* Political Economy,” goes so far as to say, that 
“to the banks of Scotland the improvement of 
that country is entirely owing.” That they have 
materially contributed to it can be well understood, when 
it is considered that a vast expenditure is required on 
any one engaging in a new farming undertaking, and 
how small will be the return or rather clear profit in 
the early part of it in case the land is much out of 
order, and has been entirely worn out; in many 
cases the losses are great, and these can only be re- 
deemed at the latter end of the term, provided that be 
of sufficient length. One great deficiency in many 
farming concernsis the very inadequate mode of making 
manure. Unless a very large quantity of this indis- 
pensable ingredient be made on a farm, it is utterly im- 
possible that high farming can be attained. This 
manure, at a distance from a town, can only be raised 
by feeding, upon green crops, large stock. But without 
Bufficient capital how is the stock both of cattle and 


sheep to be obtained? Mr. Caird on his farm of 260’ 
acres feeds off every year 130 cattle, the same number 
being annually purchased to supply their place. About 
150 sheep are also fed fat on Turnips during the winter. 
In most of the farms upon the old system not a single 
head of cattle is ever fed ; and every means are taken 
to waste manure rather than to make it. With so 
many impediments in the way, it is almost a hopeless 
task to attempt to raise to the dignity of the higher 
order of farming those so long sunk in ignorance and 
sloth, or even to expect to compensate by greater gains 
for the losses sustained by the reduction of prices in the 
market. Law. Rawstorne. 

A Six Years’ Rotation, on a farm of 220 acres of 
arable land, adopted as the result of many years’ 
practice, is submitted to the notice of your readers, 
Soil, strong loam on chalk, approaching to clay before 
amelioration. Ist year, Swedish Turnip and Mangold ; 


2d, Barley ; 3d, winter Beans ; 4th, Wheat; 5th, 
Clover and Italian Rye-grass ; 6th, Oats. In fallowing 
after Oats for the root-erop, the rule is to plough deep, 
at least 9 inches, and a portion of the land is always 
subsoiled with the Deanston plough, and all or the 
greater part is always manured from the cattle yards 
before ploughing ; also bone manure is drilled with the 
seed, The root crop being carried off the land, early 
preparation can be made for sowing the Barley, which 
is drilled at the rate of 6 to 8 pecks per acre. After 
harvest, the preparation for winter Beans begins by 
manuring for the whole crop. The Beans are drilled 
in every third furrow, after the plongh, with a barrow- 
drill, sowing about 2 bushels per acre. In the following 
season, and after the last horse-hoeing, some imperial 
border yellow or other good Turnip seed is sown between 
the drills of Beans. By means of a long seed machine 
(called Bennett’s), the holes of which are stopped, 
except five, which are regulated so as to drop the seeds 
in the middle of the space between the drills; this is 
done when the hand hoes are going over for the last 
time. When the Bean crop is harvested, the Turnips 
are, a8 soon as convenient, horse-hoed and singled, and 
the after growth is astonishingly rapid ; a portion of 
the Turnips are carried to the fatting cattle and sheep, 
and the remainder folded off on the land. The Wheat 
crop is then put in as fast as every fold course is 
cleared, at the rate of 1 bushel per acre.* At the last 
spring hoeing Clover and Italian Rye-grass are sown 
amongst the Wheat, by means of the above named 
Bennett’s machine, with all its holes now open. 
This crop is partly cut up green and partly 
cut for hay, and is always cut twice; next follows the 
Oat crop, the last of the rotation, and 2 bushels are 
generally sown as early as the season permits ; they are 
also well hoed. All the white straw crops are drilled 
12 inches row from row, and the roots and Beans 


27 inches ; one ploughing serves for every crop, except 
the roots, and they have occasionally been drilled with 
only one ploughing, and the use of Kirkwood’s grubber. 
The old rotation here was—Ist, naked fallow; 2d, Wheat; 
3d, Barley or Oats; and 4th, seeds, 2 years ley. The 
fallow requiring never less than 6 ploughings, oftener 8, 
whilst 6 ploughings has frequently served for the whole 
of the above rotation, exclusive of the Deanston. The 
advantages of the 6 course shift are a high acreable 
produce, complete pulverisation of the soil, at a 
reasonable cost for horse labour, and a crop every year. 
W. Fowke, Red House, Hunley, Winchester. 

Thin Seeding.— What are the facts at issue between 
myself and Mr. Baker? Last year I grew, as I have 
asserted, a very prolific Wheat ; I am likewise growing 
it again, and it will be grown in several parts of 
England also, and in two other quarters of the globe. 
I was applied to for it by very many gentlemen whom 
I could not supply ; and in order that no misrepresenta- 
tion, such as Mr. Baker insinuates against me, should 
be made, I gave away nearly as much as I sold; and 
what I did sell, though the price in every case was left 
to myself, I charged only the market price of other 
Wheat. I had a letter from a merchant, begging of 
me to let him have the whole, and saying that he did 
not regard the price. But Mr. Baker again has 
reiterated that it is “unfit for mealing purposes.” I 
had a little made into flour, and some bread from it, 
and some other bread made from some very excellent 
white Wheat, are now before me, and I assert that the 
bread made from the Wheat which Mr. Baker con- 
demns is the better bread of the two. I have also had 
pastry made from it, and never did I eat better. I 
have also an analysis of it, gratuitously sent me by a 
gentleman of eminence, who states that “it is unusually 
full of gluten.” It is, moreover, the heaviest Wheat I 
ever grew in this neighbourhood. I beg the readers of 
the Agricultural Gazette to bear in mind that I publish 
this account of the Wheat purely on public grounds. 
I believe it to be an invaluable kind of Wheat, and I 
hope to see its cultivation become general, and more 
especially as it must be seeded exceedingly thin. Let 
me also again repeat, that I could last harvest find roots 
from single grains having produced nearly 4000 grains, 
and I have not the least doubt whatever but next 
harvest I shall be enabled to do the same. With 
reference to my esteemed friend, Mr. Mechi, we under- 
stand each other very well; or if not, he is able to 
fight his own battle; and the same may be said of my 
friend, Mr. Thedam. In conclusion, I must add 
a word or two on thin-seeding, as I fear I 
am not generally understood. My attempts have 


* The Wheat crop put in this season has cost within a frac- 
tion of 20s. per acre, including ploughing, &c., and 1 bushel of 
Wheat, at 6s, per bushel, 


been to ascertain the minimum quantity of seed 
for Wheat, and not the maximum quantity. I 
have also been careful to observe, that I have never 
advocated a definite quantity of seed for every kind of 
Wheat and for every kind of cultivation, nor for every 
other kind of grain ; but just the reverse. On one field 
I might put two or more pecks of seed, when, on another, 
I might put but one. I should also put twice the 
quantity of one kind of seed Wheat that I should of 
another, and perhaps more. In my parish there are 
now fine fields of Wheat seeded with 3 pecks and 
4 pecks of seed; and last year I think the best crop 
was from the smallest quantity of seed. But every- 
where less seed is being used ; all farmers, and even 
Mr. Baker himself, say they use less seed than formerly, 
and there is no doubt but the quantity will diminish as 
knowledge becomes more general : on no land can more 
than half a bushel of seed Wheat come to perfection ; 
all the remainder decays, or does mischief to the crop, 
from a lack of scientific cultivation. G. Wilkins. 


Horteties, 

Hicutanp anp Acricutturan (General Meeting), 
Jan, 8.—The Duke of Roxburgh in the chair. Ad- 
mission of Tenant Farmers.—Among various reports 
received, was one on this subject by the Directors, 
recommending that tenant farmers, who are members 
of any local agricultural association, should be admitted 
to the Society on a reduced subscription, was read. 
The report states that the subject has been for 
some time under the consideration of the Directors, 
and that the Secretary had been in communication 
with the farmers generally in regard to it, and 
proceeds as follows: “The list of the Society’s 
members at present comprises 2707 names, of 
which only 239 are those of tenants. This is, 
unquestionably, a very small proportion, and does 
not indicate that amount of support which might 
be looked for from a body so numerous and so intelli- 
gent as the farmersof Scotland. It indeed might induce 
a casual observer to infer, that the Society does not 
command their confidence, or that, uninterested in its 
prosperity, they purposely stand aloof from it. That 
this is not the case the Directors are well aware. They 
have ample evidence of the interest which is taken im 
the Society by agriculturists of all classes ; and through 
the medium of local associations and local shows, there 
is constantly maintained, between it and the farmers 
generally, a friendly intercourse and connection. The 
Directors are disposed to attribute this comparatively 
small number of tenant members to an idea which at 
one period was prevalent, and is not yet altogether 
exploded. The Society was too much regarded as 
exclusively a landlords’ body ; it was conceived by 
many that tenants were inadmissible to a share in its 
direction, and that though not debarred from becoming 
members, they were scarcely expected to do so. Itis 
unnecessary now to explain that this feeling was 
unfounded ; it is the boast of the Society, as a national 
body, that it represents every class connected with the 
agriculture of the country, and it is evident that, with- 
out the co-operation and aid of all, and more par- 
ticularly of those practically engaged in farming, it 
cannot command that position which is so requisite for 
the furtherance of its important objects. Within the 
last few years several tenant farmers have become 
Directors of the Society, and, independently of the 
advantages afforded by their knowledge and experience, 
their presence at the Board has tended to dispel the 
impression which has been alluded to, and to induce 
their brother farmers more generally to rally round the 
Society. The Directors. think that this would still 
farther be promoted were the present subscription 
reduced, as the Society could not more emphatically 
express its desire to include in its ranks the farmers of 
the country, than by inviting their adhesion on terms 
more favourable than those accorded to other parties. 
Such an advantage, besides, would be but reasonable, 
and no more than what the tenantry have a right to 
expect. Their connection with land generally is neither 
so extensive nor so permanent as that of a proprietor, 
and they should not, therefore, be called upon to con- 
tribute in an equal degree to the support of the Society. 
It seems somewhat incongruous, that a tenant, paying 
perhaps a rent of moderate amount, should not have it 
in his power to become a member on terms more 
favourable than those imposed on the largest landowner 
in the country. In recommending a reduction, how- 
ever, there is one limitation which the Directors would 
suggest. It may be apprehended that were the farmers 
more generally to join the Society, they might be with- 
drawn from local associations, and that the support now 
given to these useful bodies might be interfered with. 
This the Directors do not anticipate; but as they 
cordially acknowledge the great advantages conferred 
by local societies on agriculture, they would be the last 
to promote any measure calculated to detract from their 
efficiency, So far from weakening, they would endea- 
vour, by means of the proposed change, if possible, to 
strengthen their hands, and for that purpose they would 
restrict the privilege of the reduced rate to those tenant 
farmers who are members of some local society.” The 
report proceeds to recommend that the annual subserip- 
tion to tenant farmers shall be 10s. Jinstead of 1/. 3s. 6d., 
with the power of redemption at 5/. 5s., instead of 12/, 12s. 
Chemical Department.—Professor Gregory reported 
that the Chemical Department of the Society continued- 
to be conducted by Dr. Anderson to the satisfaction of 
the committee of superintendence, and of the Directors. 
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Dr. Anderson said he should not detain the meetin, 
by entering into any extended details regarding th 


business of the laboratory. Since he had last the duty 
of reporting to the Society, they had been closely occu- 
pied in the laboratory with the performance of analyses 
of different sorts ; and during that time about 70 ana- 
lyses had been made for different parties ; many of these 
were extremely complex and minute investigations, and ey gts clare! ate 
had occupied considerable time. This did not, however, | to satisfy the interest of the o 


give any idea of the whole amount of work done, as h 


were intended to determine the standard constitution o: 


of determining the feeding value of that important roo 


cattle. 


the interruption occasioned by their removal to the new 
laboratory, which had occupied muck more time than 


was anticipated. He had not brought the first year of 


his official connection with the Society to a close without 
having experienced considerable difficulties in the 
Management of the laboratory ; these, however, he 
trusted, were now overcome, and he hoped that the 
experience of the past year would enable him in future 
to perform the duties of his office in a manner more 
satisfactory both to himself and the Society. 


RKebtews, 


The “ Present Prices.? By the Rev. A. Huxtable, 
Rector of Sutton Waldron, Dorset. Ridgway, Picea- 
dilly, London. 


As a New Year’s Present to the agricultural world, 
Mr. Huxtable’s pamphlet will be useful to our readers, 
as furnishing food for much useful reflection to them 
at least. 

Notwithstanding some important typographical errors, 
which confuse the calculations, but which we hope to 
See speedily corrected in an enlarged edition, we must 
repeat that we consider this work a most valuable 
addition to the agricultural literature of the day, whether 
it be to those who, contented with present prices, receive 
gladly any hint by which to carry out their pre-conceived 
opinions, or, on the other hand, for the interests of that 
very numerous class who loudly profess their inability 
to cope with a state of things which they desire to 
remedy ‘by the direct interference of the legislature, 
and which our reverend author thinks may be encoun- 
tered more readily and surely, “ by the employment of our 
own individual resources, exertions, and arrangements.” 

It must be evident, on a moment’s consideration, to 
every practical farmer that the discussion is not whether 
he can produce profitably Wheat at its present price of 
5s. a bushel, or meat at 5d. a pound ; that higher 
prices than these may be more agreeable to him, and 
more advantageous, is totally beside the question. If he 
has made up his mind that present prices cannot be ren- 
dered remunerative, he must either discontinue his busi- 
ness, and seek some other livelihood, or submit to carry it 
on at a loss, more or less ruinous, until better times, 
tome how they may, whether by protection or otherwise, 
shall at last reward his labours. 
Turning then from this class, Mr. Huxtable addresses 
aimself to the attention of those who are prepared to 
tonsider, “ By what System can we most profitably 
nanufacture Wheat and meat at present prices?” to 
whom he says, “ Unlike most of my farming friends, 
{ have long been seeking out consolation from the 
vetter management of my own farm,” 


luded to in this pamphlet, we 
ieing convinced, from the reco 
arity of a former publication of t 
gticultural chemistry, that it re 
ur part to obtain for th 


f the public attention ; but we recommend it more | + 


specially as bearing “on the important subject of 


shall not now advert, 
llection of the popu- 
he reverend author on 


vlved: firstly, what is the cost of their production 2 
*condly, what is their value, when consumed on the 
wm, estimated by the increase of live weight in 


*sidue as manure ? ” (P. 21.) 
gestions Mr. Huxtable makes s 
lo long for quoting, and which, 


ome valuable remarks, | 5 

therefore, we will not h 
jure by curtailing, but which he sums up in the 
Mowing statement : 


land-valuers at the time I bought it, 
for one field, and 8s. per acre for the other, at 26 years’ 
purchase. The crop was not weighed ; but I sold by 
auction 24. 3. 35p. statute of Swedes, which realised 
To many of the numerous and interesting topics! me 47/. net towards the outlay of 751, 
above 5 acres for my own 3 last year T mowed 
excellent crop of Rye-grass ; so that I think it has 


1 L nearly redeemed itself, and is in a very different condi- 
quires no euloginm on | tion to what it was, 


© present work a similar amount of 1848 I trenched a 


Ju : » ,0: | account of which I give below. The plan I proceed upon 
teen crops, and the two distinct questions therein in- | is to set my trenching in beds of 7 yards wide, the fall 
of the land, a drain 
I provide, in the first instance, stones for the first two 


or three drains, and then commence trenching to the 
P.imals of known value, and by the worth of their depth of the soil 
In resolving these two depth of 10 or 12 


projection at the back in this form (T), in ord 
more leverage, 


the trenching is going on, 


Cr. 
4 Beef (produced by 20 tons of Swedes at 17 Ibs, 


to the ton, 310 lbs, at 5d, per lb, = 1700 pence 


per acre) CFO an 700 
Wheat, 32 bushels at 5s, 8 0 0 
15 0 0 

Deduct cost 1011 8 
Leaving £4 8 4 


ther capital not y 


oth of “ facts an 
we give him much credit for the fairness an 
ty with which he arrives at his results, 


ghly prized successors, is a 
deplore. How commonly d 
ulbs of Swedes lying about th 


crop of corn. 


soi-disant “ muck,” to be applied solely to the prepara 
tion of the succeeding Wheat crop. ‘Lo this system i 
is that the remarks of Mr. Huxtable apply most forcibly 


Farm Memoranda. 


Ex1xet Moor.—Ellel Moor was inclosed by a special | have sold and have to sell, I 
Actin 1756, laid out into farms, and brought under 
cultivation. Draining and trenching have both been | poor lands like mine, 
carried on from time to time to a limited extent, but| the stitches, I strox 


not on a regular or fixed system, 


, 


Whins or Gorse, Alder bushes and Heather - it lies upon 


grit ; the land varies so much, that there are hardly 
2 acres exactly alike. I took possession of the farm, 
which consists of 77 statute acres, in November, 1843, 
It has an excellent house and good farm buildings, 
The tenant had been on it for 22 years, at a rent of 447. 
per annum ; but for want of energy, and from bad 
management, he had brought himself to a stand still, 
I commenced draining, trenching, and subsoiling, I 
did not cut any drains the first year on the thorough- 
draining principle, not feeling sufficiently informed of, 
or confident in, the system ; since then I cut them 
30 inches, and latterly 3 feet deep, at 7 yards apart, 
upon Mr. Smith of Deanston’s plan, and find them 
answer extremely wel], I occasionally used 13-inch 
tiles, and at other times, from the quantity of stones 
there are, sough-drains, with broken stones on the top. 
I have been successful in most of my crops: in 1845 I 
gained the premium for the best crop of Swedish 
Turnips at the Lancaster Agricultural Society’s Show, 
competing with the best lands in the neighbourhood of 
Lancaster—Burton and Milnthorpe ; the crop weighed 
24 tons, topped and tailed, to the statute acre. In 1846 
Thad 8a. 3p. statute of Turnips, Cabbage, Mangold, 
and Potatoes; the field was thorough-drained, but 
neither trenched nor subsoiled ; it was formerly two 
fields, and I expended 75/. in draining, levelling fences, 
picking stones, &c. ; and I may here mention that the 
value of the land, as made by two most experienced 


was 6s. per acre 


leaving me 
@ most 


In the winter of 1847 and spring 
nd drained 6 acres of old ley, and 
reuched 4a. Jr, 35P. of Oat-stubble for green crops, the 


being cut on each side of the bed. 


only, breaking up the subsoil to the 
inches with a pick, and throw all the 
tones on the top of the trenched Jand. This year I 


© | specified, chiefly 7/. per acre for stock, which, at 10 per | pipe-tiles at 54d. ; 
had also been engaged on several extensive investiga- | cent., would amount to 1. 8s., 


tions of subjects of general interest to the agriculturist, | the dreaded prices so familiar 


One of these was a set of very minute analyses of the | of about 30s. per acre for each year. 
Wheat soils of different districts of Scotland, which 


f value, is a very serious Bes 
We must however add that he supports Trenching 595 falls of 7 yards square, at 8d. ... 1 
his conclusion, not by arbitrary estimates of what ought 
conceives may be done 
ances ; but by carefully 


{| tested experiments carried out by able and trustworthy 
under different circumstances. Another subject now | men, and as he goes into much detail b 


under investigation was the feeding value of our dif- figures,” 
ferent grains, and of all the substances used as food for | impartiali 
In this some progress had also been made, but 
at the present moment it was entirely laid aside, in 
order that all the time possible might be devoted to the| more noble and more hi 
Turnip analysis, which required to be set in operation | evil which we cannot but 
without any unnecessary delay. The matter, however, | we see the half-gnawed b 
was not lost sight of, although not at present under | fold, as if they we 
active investigation. On the whole, a very considerable | in the sheep, 
amount of work had been got through in the laboratory ; 
and more would have been done, had it not been for 


That the green crops under the “alternate system ” | the Surveyor of Roads, and which 
are too frequently regarded as mere food for their | the road being alongside the field, 


but as our own have already extended to an undue 


length, we shall postpone until some future day the | I removed nearly 500 one-hor 
consideration of this important branch of his subject. | and sold most of them to the 


a yellow bastard clay, full of stones, and frequently feet parin 
containing large quantities of oxide of iron, making it | which I carefull 
very hard to cut for drains; the rock is the millstone | charcoal : 


wheel them more than 14 or 20 yards, 


80 that I hardly 
ever have a horse and cart in the field, 


I believe thig 


plan to be the cheapest and most effectual for my land, 


and I have given up the subsoil plough ; the trenching 
is done by the customary measure of 7 yards square to 
the rod, or fall, as we call it; the price 8d. to 9d. 3 at 
which price a good man can earn 2s. to 2s. 3d. per day ; 
the drains are cut by the rood of 7 yards long, 3 feet 
et | deep for stone soughs at 74.,and 30 inches deep for 


the soughs are made, tiles laid, and 


and thus leave, even at | stones filled, and drains filled up by day-work, 
to our ears, a margin 


“‘ Expense of thorough draining, at 30 and 36 inches 
| deep, and 7 yards apart, trenching, &c., 6 statute acres 


How far it may be in the power of persons less | of old ley on Ellel Moor : 
f favourably circumstanced than Mr. Huxtable, to obtain 
such soils. These analyses were now in progress, and | from their crops a like amount o 


he hoped shortly to have an opportunity of laying the | consideration. 
results before the Society. He was also engaged ina 
Series of analyses of Turnips, grown with different |to be done, or of what he 

manures and from different localities, for the purpose | under such or such circumst 


Grubbing Whins 


*nssstoversnesssensasruspescesecaesavesess £2 5 0 
4 Auger“ DiUahee ee re 112 9 
913 8 
Cutting 685 roods of drains at’ 6d., tiles, stone- 
breaking 258 cubic yards, laying tiles, filling 
Dp Oralts Garett ent 45 18 11 
Labour, getting up large stones and Alder- 
bushes, not let by contract, &¢. w..eieeeees., 10 0 0 
d 


7910 4 
d Iremoved 920 one-horse cart-loads of stones from the 


land after it was drained and trenched, which I sold to 
paid for the removal, 


besides 70 loads of 
n | good rubble walling stones, from the large stones we had 


0} to break up with hammers and wedges. I sowed the 
e|field with Scotch lean Oats, and gave it 2 cewt. of 


re of no other use than to keep life | Peruvian guano to the acre 3 it produced 197 thraves, 
which deposit the nourishment of the next the band being made 


small on account of the wet 


How often too is the whole produce of | season ; the straw was strong and full, but I have not 
the Clovers preserved at great expense and risk in weighed it for thrave. 
Summer, squandered in the winter’s byre and cattle | statute acre, of 39 lbs. to the bushel ; 
yard, merely as a medium of converting through the | meal several times, 
agency of manure-making cows, the surplus straw into | 240 lbs. to the load Pp 


In corn it gave 44} bushels per 
and having made 
I find it gives me four loads of 
er statute acre. I am now plough- 
- | ing it for a second crop of Oats witha hand-dressing, 
t | probably superphosphate of lime; and the condition of 
,| the land is most satisfactory, 

From the 4a. 1r. 35p. of Oat-stubble which I trenched, 
se cart-loads of stones, 
roads. I sowed it with 
Swedes, Mangold, Carrots, and a few Potatoes ; and. 
considering the wet summer, I had a very fair crop of 
Swedes, about 18 tons to the acre ; and with what I 
shall more than twice cover 
For Mangold Wurzel on 
independent of the muck put into 
igly recommend the practice of 


the expense of trenching. 


The soil is from 2 to dibbling in with a trowel, every 10 inches, a prepared 
5 inches deep, growing in its natural State—Rushes, | compost, and placing the seed immediatel 


Yy upon it. 
The compost I made last year consisted of bones, horse- 
gs from the blacksmiths’ shops, hen-manure, 
y Save, and ashes, or, siill better, refuse 
these were put into a heap under cover, and 
well wetted with tank liquid, and left to heat for two 
months. TI have a light wooden voller, the same as a 
garden roller, 30 inches in diameter, with three strips 
of wood projecting about an inch railed on at every 
10 inches longitudinally ; it covers two stitches at once, 
30 inches between each, and is drawn by men, and con- 
sequently levels to the top of the stitch, and leaves a 
mark every 10 inches. The compost is put into buckets, 
and: with a garden-trowel the labourer takes out a 
trowelful of earth and replaces it with a trowelful of 
manure, ‘The cost of doing this per acre is from 10s. 
to 12s., if done with men: could women or boys be 
had, it would be less. I steep my seed in liquid manure 
24 hours, and put in a bag two or three times larger 
than required, in order to be able to turn the seed and 
lay it on the midden in a gentle temperature from four 
days toa week. The bag must be turned every day, 
and great care taken not to place it in too hot a berth, 
Last year my hind overheated and destroyed the 
seed, and the consequence was I had at the third week’s 
end to re-dibble fresh seed ; notwithstanding which 
I had nearly as fine a crop as any I saw in the better 
land in the neighbourhood of Lancaster, owing to the 
compost and liquid manure. I dibble the seed in with 
the finger and thumb, placing three seeds at a little 
distance from each other in the compost at every 10 
inches, and cover lightly with the finger. I have thus 
had it up in a week from the time of sowing. For 
Carrots I recommend, after they are weeded, and about 
2 inches high, to give them, if the weather be damp, 
1 ewt. of guano and 1 ewt. of gypsum per acre, sown 
on them early in the morning: I did so last year upon. 
my crop, which I thought worthless, and the effect was 
astonishing, 

Rotation.— My general rotation is—of old tough ley, 
two crops of Oats, both hand-dressed ;_ two Turnips, 
Mangold, drilled Beans, Potatoes, Cabbages, and 
Carrots; three Oats, with Grass seeds, either mown or 
left to pasture three or four years ; if mown, ploughed 
up earlier. I do not, however, follow Strictly any 
rotation, but depend entirely upon the condition the 
Jand is in. I have two liquid manure tanks, and 
attribute my success in growing green crops mainly to 
its use upon the first appearance of the plant. My 
common Turnips were sown very late last summer ; 
and in applying the liquid manure when in seed-leaf 


ave used strong forks about 7 lbs. weight, with a 


I have other men cutting the 


Dr. 7 s&s. d, 

Wheat LOM <2, a 7 FEC Pe 4 13 4 
Swede crop 512 4 a 

£1011 8 


trenched land are wheele 
the land abounding go in ¢ 


rains in the entrenched land, and the stones on the 


several rows were missed. The result was that I had 
not one-third of a crop on that portion, the fly destroy- 


er to give|}ing them; and what remained, from the want of a 
c I prefer them to the pick, being, I] stimulant and read 
think, more effectual, and easier for the men, 


Y concocted food—liquid manure— 


Whilst | made very poor progress, the season being late. 


Manure.—Since 1843-4, my first two years, I have 


bought no heavy manure, and very little guano, about a 
d in barrows to the drains,|ton to 25 ewt. per annum. I find it 


hem that they have seldom to | advantageous to make the manure on the premises, by 


the most 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


buying Linseed and straw for bedding, and laying on as 
many cattle in the winter as I can accommodate for 
feeding. 5 
cow manure, only night-soil from the factories, which 
nobody thought much about when I first commenced. 
Caitle.—The greatest number of cattle kept by the 
last tenant were in summer never more than five mailch 
cows, and about four or six head of young stock, a pig, 
and two horses. In 1846 I milked 15 cows, besides 


having young stock, three horses, and three brood-sows | Fixation of AMMontA: IVE, 100 gallons of undiluted urine 


and store-pigs. Last summer I milked 12 cows, having 
yather more under the plough ; and this winter I have 
nine milch cows, two two-year olds, and five fat beasts 
in my shippon, five yearling 


ine- s horses, two brood- 
two nine-months-old bulls, autey satis Grass Seeps: VAN. For improved deep mossy or boggy soil, 


sows, and eight store-pigs. I have grown Italian Rye- 
grass, and mown three crops; and now that the land is 
in better condition for it, I shall sow it again. I grew 
a very heavy crop of tick-Beans in 1847, broadcast, and 
well mucked with farm-yard manure. 
land was a customary acre, or 1A. 2R. 20p. statute, and 
I had 16 loads, of 280 Ibs. to the load, and 147 lbs. 
Richard Hinde, Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Sociely of England. 


Miscellaneous. 

Transplanting Swede Turnips.—1 prepare a bed» 
and sow it early in rows about 8 inches apart, and thin 
out to 4 or 5 inches in the row. An acre will thus 
transplant about 20 or 25 acres. As the Vetches are 
mowed off, the space cleared is ploughed, well worked, 
dressed with 2 cwt. of the compost, and ridged up. As 
this work proceeds the plants are being prepared, and 
are planted while each drill is damp and fresh. As 
dispatch is only produced by division of labour, the 
process is as follows :—One party, No. 1, pulls the 
best plants, keeping them “heads and tails,” and 
carries them to another party, No. 2, who sits at the 
end of the ground to be planted, and who nips off the 
slender part of the tap-root and the upper part of 
the leaves, laying them in a basket, also “ heads and 
tails ’ No. 3 carries them up the field to No. 4, who 
lays them in the drill, with the leaves towards the 
planter’s left hand ; No. 5, who must be a man or boy, 
that, striding across the drills, no petticoats may inter- 
fere with the plants just put in. I never use the 
dibbling-stick, which, in heavy land, only hardens the 
inside of the hole, but the planter is furnished with a 
light, hollow, half-round steel trowel, with which, in his 
right hand, he lifts up a portion of soil, while with his 
left he puts the plant in a slanting direction below it; 
then drawing back the trowel, the soil falls loosely on the 
plant, and a short stride of one leg takes him to the 
next, The proportion of labour for pulling and topping 
depends on the size and position of the plants ; but one 
layer will do for two- ordinarily quick planters, though 
my bailiff, whom you saw, can transplant a statute acre 
in’ the day. I usually trausplant from 15 to 30 acres 
per annum, and have raised, aceordivg to the examina- 
tion of the Inspector of the» Liverpool Agricultural 
Society, 26 tons 4 ewt. per acre; but the land must be 
“ mueked heavily, ploughed deep, and weeded clean ,” 
which I consider now, more than ever, the farmer’s 
motto. Mr. Neilson, Journal of the Agricultural 
Society. 


Galendar of Operations. 
JANUARY. 

Sosspx Farm, Jan. 21.—The snow in this part has’ nearly 
disappeared, but since Saturday the weather has changed again 
to frost. Our teams are engaged ploughing Oat stubble for 
Beans and Peas, also ploughing two years seed lea for Oats, 
{f the weather allows, the ploughs will continue at work ; if too 
hard for that, we shall cart earth from road-sides, ditches, 
banks, and headlands, into heaps, to mix with lime, to be 
applied again to the land before the Turnip crop is sown, Men 
are epgaged ditching, hedging, filling earth into carts, turning 
mixings, and threshing Oats and Peas. In speaking of thresh- 
jng, I may state the difference between machine and hand 
threshing. The last stack of Wheat: we threshed was the crop 
of 1848, threshed in October 1849, by machine ; the stack was 
got ia by truck and temporary railway. The stack yielded 50 
sacks (4 bushels to the sack). Cost of getting in and threshing 
the same, ll. 5s, 

Threshing by manual labour; 50 sacks: of Wheat, 

ee 


at ls. 9d. per sack, would be ay ce 4 6 
Men and ‘horses getting in stack and storing 

in’barn .., Air eae ede Or orb oie 8 0 

Expense by hand .., ‘ow ‘ 5 5 6 

Ditto by water power ae ce ce 0. 


Profit for machine ... 40 6 


If the money saved by machinery was applied in draining, it 
would inerease the food for both man and beast; instead of Laieampesniae oie 
being an injury to the labourer it would bea general good, J. B, Celery. p bundle, 8d to 2s 
p ~ 2 


Notices to Correspondents, 
Ammonta: RG. 100 gallons of undiluted urine will furnish 


during decomposition about 40lbs. of:carbonate of ammonia ; | Inferior ditto... ... 55 6 


to convert that into sulphate of ammonia, a jived salt, 40 lbs. 
of sulphuric acid are needed—a quantity contained in 55 lbs, 
of liquid acid of specific gravity 1 8. 


Arsenic : 7 Hsays, ‘1 see that your correspondent “J. B. J. Ny 
advocates the plan of soaking Wheat in a solution of Inferior ditto... ... 5 63 


arsenic. Perhaps he is not-aware that Wheat so treated will 


poison the game, and that the game so poisoned contain a | Old Clover ... .. 80 88 
sufficient quantity of arsenic in the flesh to affect very 
seriously, if not to kill, any animal partaking of them, This 


I have never bought a single ton of horse or | Burren: LF § asks for the cause of his butter being very bad 


Connincuam AcaE: VAN, The Irish acre is 7840 square yards 


calves, one back-end calf, | Fuax: A Subscriber at Reading. Apply to Messrs. Storar & Co., 


The extent of | yanp Waren: AB may make bis hard water soft, for use to 


grain (instead of grinding into meal), for feeding purposes, 
we should feel greatly obliged if he would inform us whether 
or not it answers the purpose. 


both in texture and taste? The cows are fed on Mangold 
Wurzel and Beans. Scrupulous cleanliness is preserved in 
all the dairy utensils, but the butter is short, tough, and 
almost rancid. The cream is only churned once a week. 
Can it be owing to the Beans? [We should think not J 


—3000 yards more than the imperial measure, What is the 
Cunningham acre ? 


will give off so much ammonia as to require 864 lbs. of 
gypsum, 139 lbs, of green vitriol, or 1231bs. of Epsom salts 
to furnish sulphuric acid to ‘‘fix” it. The Epsom salts is 
the best to use ; the iron salt, the worst. 


Belfast. 


sow, per acre, without a crop: Agrostis stolonifera, 21bs, 
Alopecurus pratensis, 2; Festuca duriuscula, 2; Lolium 
perenne, 6; L, italicum, 3; Phleum pratense, 25; Poa trivi- 
alis, 24; Tritolium repens, 6; Lotus major, 1}; total, 
2741bs. ; and one bushel of Rye. : 


clean a carriage, by precipitating the lime it holds in solu- 
tion, and if the solution be one of caustic lime, as under the 
circumstances is possible, to add a little stale urine would 
answer the purpose, 

Liquip Manure: A F, Mix it with charred vegetable matter ; 
that is better than ashes, which, being generally alkaline, 
will hinder the fixation of the ammonia, to which the putre- 
faction of the ammonia gives rise. 

Lime AND Mop: BA, Cantab. Lay it in alternate layers, and let 

it remain till next winter, turning it over in the meanwhile. 

You are not well advised not to add the lime till just before 

using it. Lime ought not to be mixed with stable manure, 

and the objection holds good for all animal manures ; for 
instance, with night-soil salt may be usefully added to the 
manure heap. It is good for Grass land in inland places, 

Guano is the best artificial manure for Grass land—the bést 

purchaseable manure next to stable manure. Pure horse- 

droppings are of more value than when mixed with straw. 

Pay the old man 8d, a large wheelbarrow-full for the horse- 

dung. 

Overuancina Hepers: Horncastle. You may enforce the re- 

moval of overhanging branches; but you had better consult 

your solicitor, if a remonstrance is ineffectual, 

PHEASANT AND Domestic Fowi: Our correspondent L V it 

asks if any of our readers, who intended during last summer 

to try to procure half-bred birds or ‘‘peros ” from the 
pheasant and domestic fowl, have any favourable results to 
relate? He, after much trouble for the purpose, was de- 
prived by an accident, or rather a series of accidents, from 
procuring any chicks. However, he is fully convinced, from 
what he has observed of the cock pheasant when confined in 
pens with the fowls, that it is vain to expect the birds to 
breed, except in very rare instances, when in confinement. 

The pheasant will not rest (although bred up in confinement 

from the shell) after he is a year old; the birds therefore 

should be at liberty, but strictly isolated. 

Liquip Manure : Lancashire Farmer. If you haye much to dis- 

tribute, the pump and pipes would suit your purpose. Iflittle, 

the water-cart will be cheaper. 


Stlarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jan, 26. 


tables, Turnip3 aud Carrots are a little scarcer. 
and Broccoli the same. 


which feteh trom 50s. to 70s, a ton. 
ing are dearer, and so are Mushrooms. Some French Beans. 


Lisbon. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargouiums, Big 


and Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 53 to 8s Almonds, per peck, 6 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b., 6s to 8s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
— Portugal, perlb., 9dtols | Wainuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 

Pears, per doz., 6s to 108 — p. bush., 16s to 248 
Apples; kitchen, p. beb., 4s to 6s | Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 65 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s 
VEGETABLES, 
French Beans, p.100,2s 6d to 8s ; Radishes,p. 12 hands,1s to1s6 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 2s Carrots, per bun., 6d to 8d 


— Brazil, p. beh., 12s to 16s 


Sorrel, p. bf. sieve, 1s to 2s 


Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s to 3d 


é e 
Vegetables, though generally somewhat dearer, are never-| Rye-meal, foreign 
theless pretty well supplied. Fruit for the most part is suf- | Beans, Mazagan .. 
ficient for the demand, except good Pears and Apples, which are — Pigeon... 


now-some cood Seville Oranges in the market. Amongst VWELO= |) BAIZO cc. -seenannens davesenencenres se eZee 
Cauliflowers | Flour, best marks, delivered 
Potatoas have altered little since our — Suffolk 
last account; there are some foreign ones in the market, 
Lettuces and other salad- 


Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb may be obtained ; and some 
green Peas, not over fresh looking, have just arrived from English ......... 2758 1526 2497 


nonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas | Foreign 
Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 


Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 
Kent Cobs, 65s to 75s p.100.1bs 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Jan. 21. 
We have about an average supply of Beasts, and trade con. 
tinues about the same.as of late, Our top quotations are not 
very freely given, and some middling deseriptions remain uns 
sold. The supply of Sheep is not large; trade is, however; 
very dull at rather lower prices on the average. The number 
of Calves is greater than the demand, and lower rates are 
taken. From Holland and Germany we have 200 Beasts, 380 
Sheep, and 112 Calves, from France, 10 Beasts; from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1700 ; and 920 fron: Leicester and Northampton. 
Perst.of8lba.—s d 6 d Perst.of 8ibs.—s d 8 da 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 6to3 8 
fords, d&c, «. 310to4 2| Ditto Shorn pashan ome 
Best Short-horns 8 6 —% 10} Ewes & 2dquality 2 8 — 8 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4] Ditto Shorn ae 


Best Downs and Lauibs sore ahaa 
Half-breds ...4 O—4 2] Calves... .. ». 3 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn nk Pigs : 4—4 2 


Beasts, 3334; Sheep and Lambs, 19,800; Calves, 153; Pigs, 205. 
Fuiway, Jan. 25, 

We are but moderately supplied with Beasts ; the demand is, 
however, so small that lower prices are submitted to, and many 
of inferior quality remain unsold. The supply of Sheep is 
small and very few are wanted; Monday’s quotations are: 
scarcely maintained, Good Calves are very scarce, and readily 
make 4s, 8d., but inferior are not much dearer, From Holland 
and Germany there are 7 Beasts, 100 Sheep, and 33 Calves; 
from Scotland, 240 Beasts; Leicester, Northampton, and Lin« 
coln, 100; and 127 Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8 
fords, &c. .. 8 8to4 0| Ditto Shorn 1) eT 
Best Short-horns 3 6—~38 8| Ewes&2dquality210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4] Ditto Shorn ee On 
Best Downs and Lambs .., doe ae? on 
Half-breds ...310—4 0) Calves... . B 6—4 8 
Ditto Shorn aia yw vas gees: Pig Rin vcecubckce cere Oe eke & 
Beasts, 714; Sheep and Lambs, 1860; Calves, 132; Pigs, 200. 


HOPS,—Fxaipay, Jan, 25, 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smiru report that the market con- 
tinues the same as for some time past, fine new Hops being very 
scarce, It appears from returns just published, that from the 
6th July to the 15th December last, only abont 77 tons of 
foreign Hops have been entered for home consumption, equal 
to only about 7007. old duty; consequently holders of Hops 
have nothing to fear under this head. 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, JAN. 21,—There was a small supply of Essex 
Wheat to this morning’s market, but fair of Kent; the former 
was disposed of on terms barely equal to our quotations of this 
day se’nnight, bnt the latter could not be cleared excepting at 
a decline of 1s. to 2s. per qr. Foreign was in limited cemand, 
but the sales of too retail a character to allow of any altera- 
tion in prices.—The value of Barley is unaltered.—eans and 
Peas are a very heavy sale.—Oats are no: lower in price, but 
sales not extensive. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. B 68 


—* FOreign ii.cis...scesses Be ree Hore 35—54 
Barley,grind. & distil., 21s to 24s...Chev.|25 —29 Malting 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|18—23) Malting 


Oats, Essex and Suffolk ...........1 eee 15—20 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|18—23|Feed 17—22 
—  Srishy « iy Acsteraeduvaaaentonentaee 18—21|Feed 15-18 
— Foreign 16—20}Feed 13—1T 


20—22| Foreign 
5L—6L 
24—26| Harrow 
22—28) Long pod 


VC cn :nonacssepnpsrasy 


very scarce, Hothouse Grapes and Pine-spples are good for the — Foreign 24—3 | Egyptian |23—24 
season, Filberts and Walnuts are abundant, and Chestnuts | Peas, white. Es 25—27|Suffolk |26—28 
plentiful. Oranges and Lemons are abundant, and there are —  Maple....... y|22—23| Foreign }22—28 


22—25| Yellow...) 2 
35—40 


seams Deaicvovoyte Vga atc ditto|32—36| Norfolk |32—36 
—) POreipa i. iis.. icase. daa nod per barre] |22—25| Per sack|33—25 


ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
, | Flour,13587 sks) Wheat.) Barley.) Malt | Oats.) Beans, 
—_ 90 bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs° | Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. 
391 920 855 
— — 149 | — _ 
1967 8193 — | 6584 150 | 252 
Fripay, JAN. 25.—The arrivals of grain during the week 
have been moderate. To-day’s market was thinly attended, 
and the amount of business transacted smal!, The value of 
all grain remains without alteration from Monday.—F loating » 
cargoes of Indian Corn continue in request, and 30s. cost + 
freight has been made for Galatz.—The Flour market remains ~ 
inanimate.—The Wheat trade still continues very depressed, ~ 
3 | and prices in many of the provincial markets have further de- 
clined 1s. to2s. per qr. The tendency in the value of spring 
corn is also downwards, and English Barley in some of the 
country towns has been sold at very low rate, viz., 21s,, 228. 
and 233. per qr. The flat accounts from this side appear to 
have no influence on purchases throughout the Baltic, where 
d| former prices continue to be well supported. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


- | Irish 


— percwt., 3sto7s 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p. doz.bun.,1s 6d to 3s'| Savory, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 28 to 48 Parsley, p. doz. bun., 3s to 43 

— Roots, p. bdle., 1s to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Mint, per bunch, 9d to 1s 


WHITECHAPEL, Jan. 24, 
Fine Old Hay 63s to 64s | New Clover ... 


Inferior ditto edbO 55 


was fully established by experiments some months ago, 
which were published in the papers at the time, and for the 


truth of which I can youch,” 
sacon+ AB. Next week. 


at fond 


tooxs: F. Some of the descriptions of selected farms, pub- 


New Hay er i} SEPA WE awcus oan cones 2E 2 
Old Clover ... ... 80 84 


ih Eee Tae ee ee 
POTATUES.—Souruwakk, Jan, 21, 


lished by the Society for the Diffusion-of Useful Knowledge, | since our last report, shipping from the Continent being ma 


contain the details of dairy management, 
<‘ The Ox,” also-has chapters on the dairy. 


Bowens’ DissoLventT: WL C. If any of our correspondents are 
usingy or have ever used; Bowers’ Dissolvent for preparing 


Scotch do., 653, to 75s.: French whites, 633, to 70s. 


Watercress, p. 12 bun., 9d tols | Jan. 


. —sto—s | Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 68 


The Committee report that there have been but few arrivals “4 

‘ prec cs a ch | week are to a fair extent, those of Oats, Oatmeal, Beans, and 
Their work, | retarded from the severity of the frost. The demand is not Indian Corn moderate. We had another inanimate market” 
good, and it is with difficulty higher prices for French are’ ob- to-day. The purchases of Wheat were in the merest retail 
tained. The following are this day’s quotations.:—Yorkshire : u 5 

Regents, 90s. to 120s. per ton; Wisbeach do., 70s, to 753. There was very little inquiry for Oats or Oatmeal, 


_ 25 915 6 \2f 0} 2611 [28 07 
25-11 |15 10 }24.11 | 26 11 |28 5~ 

= 26 4115 6 |23°44) 26 6 \8 6 

= 26 6 j27 6 


26 3 |16 0 |23 9 
Aggreg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo } —-——}———] ——. | ———| — 

reign Grain 10 I .0 | 10 fda Ode 0 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, |DEc. 15., Dec, 22. Dec. 29.) JAN. 5. JAN. 12, Jan.19.— 


HAY.—Per Lead of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24, a ————__—_— |-— 
Prime Meadow Hay 67sto72s; Clover .... .. «. 603 to 85s 41s 1d a ai aia ag sae saa 
s -| NewClover. .. ...—, —_| 4t.0 ors ad a oa Ae 
RGWeme .......09) oswlDOR 1 CO MSEAWE Ueccror cin 20% 27 40 0 oe ove Ff —— ay . 
New Hay «v.06. — = J. CoorEs. 39 4 os ee el oo E nee 
CumMBERLAND MARKET, Jan. 24, 38 9 | a ot a a 
Prime Meadow Hay 658t070s {Inferior ... ... ... 50sto 60s 38 9 te ap ar 
0 New Clover ... — — SEEDS.—Jan. 21. 
New Hay... — — | Straw : 24 +30 | Camary, per qr.......... 74s to 78s | Coriander, percwt. ...16s— 216 
JosHua BAKER, Caraway, per cwt. ...31 — 32 Mustard, white,p.bush.6 — 7 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84— 35 —. brown, dov....... 7—_9 


Rape, per last .. 81.34 
Cakes, Linseed, p.1000,..90. 12 


3 | Clover, red, per cwt...— — 


6 — — foreign,do— — — — foreign,p.ton 61. 15 
— white;do ..°.— — — Rape, foreign, do. 41. 58 
— — foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush... 4s6d—5s 6a 


LivegPoor, TUESDAY, JAN. 22.—The arrivals of Wheat this 


way, and last Tuesday’s prices may be considered as weaker. 


Peas were eacb easier to buy. 


Barley and 


P 


iy 


i 


Asparagus, per bundle, 3s to 6s | Spinach p, sieve, 2s to 3s heat. Barley. ts. Flour. 
Rhubarb, Dp. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d Onions, p. bushel, 3s to 4s bg ou as 
Cabbages, p. doz., 9d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s | English ... 1310 1850 820 1680sacks 
Caulifiowers, p. doz.,6s to 93 | Shallots, per Ib:, 4d to 8d Trish’ ...... =e < 890 ' 
Broccoli,p.doz. buudl, 18s to24s | Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d Foreign ... 8050 1300 = — bris. 
Greens, per doz., 2s 6d to4s Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d INPPBIAL | WHEAT. |BABLEY.)| OATS.) RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS.” 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, | Endive, per score, 1s 6dto2s6d| Averages, ees: wig 
28 to 38 Mushrooms, p. pot., 23 to 33 Dec. 26s 9d\16s 0d|22s 6d| 27s 8d/28sl1d_ 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d) —_ 25 9415 9 |22 9) 27 5/2913 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 4s. 6d., 


RURAL CHEMISTRY: 


An Glementary Lntrovuction to the Study of the Science in ite 


Relation fo Agriculture, 
mY? EDWainie SObnY. FR sf Rr 1, Barer ie Gr att 


Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry ¢o the Horticultural Society of London, 
i Company’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c., &c, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDI TION, 
“In preparing a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correcting several errors which the First Edition contained. The whole h 
such additions have throughout been made, as the advanced state of knowledge rendered necessary. In particular, the Tables of 


Lecturer on Chemistry in the Honorable East India 


as been Carefully revised, and 


Analyses have been greatly extended additi i 
latest and most complete Analyses of almost all those plants which are cultivated as crops, as well as of the principal substances employed as nieeneave mt # bythe addition of the 
; CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME, 
ACETATE of lead Bleaching by sul- Colours, changing Fibre, woody Irou Mercury, chlorides Phosphate of lime Salt, spirit of Sulphate of iron 
Acetates phur of Fibrin Iron combustible Mercury, oxides of Phosphate of mag- Salt, rock Sulphate of lime 
Acetic acid Blood Colouring matters Fibrin, "vegetable Tron in plants Metallic alloys nesia Salt, sea Sulphate of mag. 
Acid, acetic Blubber Colours, vegetable | Pir-ashes Iron, oxides of Metallic oxides Phosphoric acid Salt, solution in nesia 
Acid, benzoic Bones Colza Fire Iron, peroxide Metallic salts Phosphoric acid in water Sulphate of potash 
Acid, carbonic Bones, boiled Combination Fire-damp Iron, protoxide Metals plants Salts Sulphate of potash 
Acid, citric Bones of calves Combination, Fish, refuse Tron pyrites Milk Phosphorie acid in Salts, Epsom and alumina 
Acid, humic Bones of fishes changes produced | Fixed oil Iron rust Minium water Salts, Glauber’s Sulphate of soda 
Acid, lactic Bones of horses by Fixing ammonia Tron slags Mixture Phosphorus Salts of hartshorn | Sulphates 
Acid, malic Bones of oxen Combining number Flame Iron smelting Mordants Pickling cabbage Salts of iron Sulphur 
Acid, muriatic Bones of pigs Combustion Flax Iron, sulphate of Mortar Pineapples Salts of magnesia | Sulphur in plants 
Acid, nitric Bones of sheep Combustion, results | Flint Iron, sulphuret | Mosaic gold Plants, composition | Salts of the metals Sulpburets 
Acid, oxalic Bones and sul- of Flour Irrigation Mould of Salts of potash Suphuret of iron 
Acid, phosphoric phuric acid Common salt Flowers Isinglass Mouldering Plants, death of Salts of soda Sulphuret of lead 
Acid, pyroligneous | Bran Composition of ani- Flowers, their affect | Ivory Mouldiness Plants decomposs Sand Sulphuret of silver 
Acid, silicic Brass mal matter on the air KeEup Mucilage carbonic acid Sapphire Sulphuret of tin 
Acid, sulphuric Bread Composition of or- | Fluorides Lacric acid Muriate of ammo- Piants, effect onthe | Sawdust Sulphuretted hy. 
Acid, sulphurous Bricks ganic matter Fluorine Latent heat nia air Sea fowl, excre- drogen 
Acid, uric Brimstone Composition of Food of animals Lead Muriate of lime Plants, food of ments of Sulphuric acid 
Acids British gum plants Food of plants Leud, carbonate Muriate of magne- Plants, growth of Sea-water Sulphurous acid 
Acids, organic Bromide of magne- | Composition of soils Formation of seed | Lead, oxides sia Plants, nutrition of | Sea-weed Sunflower 
Acids, test for sium Composition of Formation of soils | Lead, sulphuret Muriate of potash Plants, their ele- Seed, formation of | Sunflower-seed 
Action of plants on | Bromides stones Foul smells Lead, white Muriate of soda ments Seeds, germination | Super-salts 
the air Bromine Compounds, binary Freezing, effects of | Leaves Muriates Plaster stone of Super-phosphate of 
Active principles Buckwheat Compounds, definite Freezing of water | Leaves, office of Muriatic acid Pioughing, subsoil | Selection by plants lime 
Adulteration of gu- | Buckwheat straw Compounds, saline-|  ruit Legumine Muscle Pond mud Shells Super-tartrate of 
ano Burning Compounds, ter- Fruit, ripe Lemons Mustard, black Poppy seed Shell sand potash 
Affinity, chemical | Burning lime nary and quater- | Fruit, ripening of | Lentils Mustard, white Potash Silex Swedes 
After-damp in Burning of plants nary Fruit, unripe Lentil straw Nararaa, coal tar | Potashes Siliea Tapioca 
mines Burnt clay Compounds, their Fumigating by Lettuce Nascent Potash, bitartrate | Silica, chloride Tarnish on silyer 
Air Butter composition chlorine Light, effects of Nature of the soil Potash, carbonate | Silica in plants Tartaric acid 
Air contains car-| Cappacr Contagion Fumigation by sul- | Light, influence on| Natural vegetation | Potash, caustic Silica in soil, use of | Tartrates 
bonic acid Cabbage, red Contagious matter phur plants Nightsoil Potash in plants Silicates Teeth 
Air contains water | Calamine opper Fungi Lighting a fire Nightsoil, disin- Potash in the soil Silicate of alumina Ternarycompounds 
Air, inflammable Calcium Copper, oxide Fur from water Lignin fected Potash, muriate of | Silicate of lime Tests, vegetable 
Air necessary tolife | Calcium, chloride Copper, pyrites Gas Lime Nitrate of lime Potash, nitrate Silicate of magnesia | Thermometer 
Air, its composition | Calomel Copper, sulphate Gas coal Lime, action on soil | Nitrate of potash Potash, salts of Silicate of potash Tiles 
Air resists compres- | Candle, burning of | Copperas Gas, inflammable Lime and salt Nitrate of soda Potash, silicate Silicate of soda Tin 
sion Cane, sugar orn Gas,manufacture of Lime, biphosphate | Nitrate of silver Potash, sulphate Silicic acid Tin, oxide 
Alabaster Carbon Corrosivesublimate | Gas liquor Lime, burning Nitrates Potassium Silicon Tin plate 
Albumen Carbon in plants ream Gas liquor, strength | Lime, carbonate Nitre Potassium, chloride | Silyer Tin, sulphuret 
Ale contains car-| Carbonate of am- Cream of tartar of Lime, caustic Nitre beds Potato Silver, oxide Tobacco 
bonie acid monia Crops, rotation of | Gas works Lime, hydrate Nitre, cubic Potato haulm Silver, nitrate Toasted cheese 
Alkali, test for Carbonate ofiron | Cubic nitre Gelatine Lime in plants | Nitric acid Potato starch Silver, salts of Treacle 
Alkali, volatile Carbonate of lead | Cultivated land Germination Lime, muriate Nitric acid, action of | Potato, sweet Silver, sulphuret Tropical countries 
Alkalies Carbonate of lime Dearu of plants Germination acce- | Lime, nitrate Nitricacid in ma- | Pottery Skimmed milk Tubers 
Alkalies, vegetable | Carbonate of mag- | Decay lerated Lime, oxalate nure Principles, active Skin Turf-ashes 
Alloys nesia - Decay, influence of | Glauber salts Lime, phosphate Nitrogen Proportional Slaking of lime Turnips 
Almonds Carbonate of potash ime Glass Lime, silicate of Nutrition of plants | Protein Slugs Turpeatine 
Alum Carbonate of soda Decay, like burning | Giiadine Limestone Oak ashes Proto-salts Smells, foul Turpentine, oil of 
Alumina Carbonates decom: | Decay of humus Glue Limestone, magne-| Oat straw Pcot-oxides Smelting Dearte of ammonia 
Alumina phosphate posed by acids Decay, results of Glue, refuse sian Oats Proximate animal | Soap Urea 
Alumina, silicate of | Carbonic acid gas Decay, under water | Gluten Lime, sulphate Oil principles Soap-boiling Uric acid 
Alumina in soil, use | Carbonic acid ne. Decomposition Gold Lime, super-phos- | Oil-cake Pruning Soap, decomposi- Urine 
of cessary to plants’ | Decomposition — of Gold, chloride phate Oil, castor Putrefaction tion of Urine, cows’ 
Aduminum Carbonic oxide rocks Gold of pleasure Lime, when useful | Oil, cloves Putrefaction, influ- | Soapmaker’s ash Urine, horses’ 
Aluminum, oxide Carburetted hydro- Deliquescence Gooseberries Lime, when not to} Oil, cocoa-nut ence of lime Soda Urine, human 
Ammonia gen Dew Grain of wheat be used Oil, drying Putrefying animal Soda, carbonate Urine, putrid 
Ammonia absorbed | Carcases Dextrine Grapes Limes, juice of Oil, fixed matter Soda in rocks Urine, pigs” 
by charcoal, &e. | Carrot Diamond Grape-seed Linseed Oil of lavender Putrid urine Soda in plants Urine, sheep 
Ammonia, carbon- | Caseine Diastase Grape sugar Liquid manure Oil of lemons Putty powder Soda, muriate Use of leaves 
ate of Caseine, vegetable | Diseases of plants Grass Liquid manure Oil, linseed Pyrites Soda, nitrate Use of plants 
Ammonia, fixing of | Castor oil Distillation Greayes tanks Oil, mustard Pyrites, copper Soda in soils Vapour condensed 
Ammonia, muriate | Castor oil seed Ditch scrapings Green manures Litharge ‘ Oil, olive Pyroligneous acid | Soda, silicate by cold 
Ammonia, phos- Caustic potash Double salts Green vitriol . Liver Oi, poppy Pyrolignites Soda, sulphate Vapour in the air 
phate Cellars, foul airin | Dough Growth of plants Loss of manure Oil, rape Quartz Sodium Vegetable alkalies 
Ammonia, sulphate | Chalk Draining Gum Lucerne Oil of turpentine Quaternary com- Sodium, chloride Vegetable manure 
Ammonia, urate of Changes, chemical Drainage water Gum arabic Lungs of animals Oil, volatile pounds Soft water Vermilion 
Ammoniacal liquor | Charcoal Dung Gum, cherry-tree MAGNESIA Oil of vitriol Quicklime Soil Vetch 
Analysis Charcoal absorbs | Dung, cow Gum, resin Magnesia, carbon- | Oil dregs Quicksilver Soil, colour of Vetch straw 
Animal heat ammonia Dung, farm-yard Guano ate Oil seads RAIN water Soils, analysis of Vinegar 
Animal manures Charring Dung, horse Gunpowder Magnesia in plants | Oily matter Rape seed Soils, composition | Vitriol, blue 
Animal principles, | Cheese Dung, pig | Gypsum Magnesia, muriate | Ores, roasted Red cabbage of Vitriol, green 
proximate Cheltenham salts Dung, sheep HAIR Magnesia, phos- Organic acids Red lead Soils, exhaustion of | Vitriol, oil of 
Animal substances | Cherry-tree gum Dung, rabbit Hard water puate Organic manures Refuse of gas works} Soils, formation of Vitriol, white 
Animals, breathing | Chloride of calcium Dutch rushes Hartshorn Magnesia, silicate of | Organised matter Rennet Soils, mixture of Volatile alkali 
of : Chloride of gold ying Hay Magnesia, sulphate | Organic matter Resins Soils, nature of Volatile oil 
Aquafortis Chloride of magne- | Eanta Heat Magnesian lime- Oiganic substances | Respiration Solder Volatile substances 
Argol sium’ Earth ‘nut Hear, animal stone Organic substances} Results of combus- | Scot WALNUTS 
Artichoke, Jerusa-| Chloride of potas- | Earths! Heat, influence on | Magnesium in soils tion Sorrel Water 
lem sium Earths, alkaline plants Magnesium, chlo. | Oxalic acid Results of putrefac- | Spirit of salt Water, air in 
\rrow-root Chloride of'silver Earthy matter in | Heat, latent ride Oxatis tion Spirit of wine Water, action on 
ishes Chloride of sodium the air Heat, sensible Magnesium, oxide | Oxide, carbonic Rhubarb Spring water lead 
(shes of coal Chloride of zine Earthy substances Hemp-seed Maize Oxide of copper Rice Springs Water, its composi- 
\shes, lixiviated Chlorides in plants Hoofs Maize straw Oxide of iron Ripening of fruit Starch tion 
ishes of plants Chlorine Effervescence Hordein Malt Oxide of lead River mud Steam Water, its freezing 
ishes of sea-weed Churning Egg, white of Horn Ma'ting Oxide of manganese | River water Still Water, impurities in 
ishes of wood Chyle Eleetricity, influ- Horns Malic acid Oxide of mercury Road drift Straw Water, phosphoric 
tom Chyme ence on plants Humates Manganese Oxide of silyer Rocket Straw ashes acid in 
ittraction Circulation of the | Elements Humic acid Manganese in Oxide of tin Rock salt Straw of barle Water, pure 
tote blood foe mbryo Humus plants Oxides, metallic Rocks, disintegra- | Straw of buckwheat Water, rain 
ARILLA Cider, carbonic acid Epsom salts Humus, decay of Manganese, oxide of | Oxygen tion of Straw of lentils Water, sea 
jarley in Equivalent Humus, excess of Mangold Wurzel Papen bleached by | Roman vitriol Straw of maize Water, soft 
arley straw Cinnabar Exerements Hydrogen Manure chlorine Roots Straw of oats Water, spring 
ase Citric acid Excrements of sea Hydrogen, carbu- | Manures, animal Paring Rotation of crops Straw of rye Weed ashes 
atatas Clay fowl — . retted Manure, farm-yard | Parsnip Ruby Straw of vetch Weeds 
ay salt Clay, burnt Exhaustion of soils Hydrogen, its light- Manures, green Paste Rushes, Dutch Straw of wheat Wheat grain 
ean, field Clay iron ore Expansion ness Manures, inorganic | Pearlash Rust of iron Strong manures Wheat straw 
éans, kidney Climate Explosion of: fire: Hydrogen, sulphu- | Manure, loss of Peas Rye Sub-salts Wheat starch 
ean straw Climate, influenced damp retted Manure, liquid Pea-straw Rye straw Subsoil White lead 
eech ashes by heat FAaLLowine IcE Manures, organic Peat ashes SACCHARINE matter | Subsoil ploughing | White of egg 
eech nuts Clover ‘ Farm-yard dung Indian corn Manure, preserya- | Per-oxides Sago Substratum Wine 
get Coagulation of al-| Fat ‘ Indian rubber tion of Per-salts Sainfoin Suffocation from Wood ashes 
3et-root sugar bumen Fat of animals Indigo Manure, saline Petre Sal-ammoniac charcoal Woody fibre 
all metal Coal ashes Feathers _ Inflammable air Manure, strong Petre, salt Saline compounds Sugar Wool 
de- Coal-gas Fermentation Inorganic matter in Manure, vegetable | Pewter Saline manures Sugar of lead Wool soap 
mary compounds Coal-tar, naphtha Fermentation, pu- plants Maple sugar Phosphates Salt Sugar refiners’ 
phosphate of lime Cocoa-nut oil trid : Inorganie manures | Marble Phosphates, earthy | Salt and lime waste YEAST 
tartrate of potash’| Cohesion Fermentation pro- | Inulin Marl Phosphate of alu- Salt, briny Sulphateof alumina 
ttern Coke duces carbonie Todides Matches mina Salt, common Sulphate of ammo- | Zinc 
eaching by chlo. Colophony p acid Todine— Mechanica] division | Phosphate-of am-— | Salt in sea water nia Zine, chloride 
ine Colour'of soil Fertility Iodine in sea water: Mercury monia salipetre Sulphate of copper | Zinc, oxide 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS,.—BRIGHTON. 
i BE SOLD, OR LET, under peculiar circum 


stances, and upon very advantageous terms, a series of 
Forcing and Succession GRAPERIES, PE ACH and PLANT 
HOUSES, upon which a large sum has been expended to bring 
them into a high state of bearing. Toa purchaser, any reason- 
able accommodation will be given for payment.—Apply to Mr. 
Pansons, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 30, Marine-parade, 
Brighton. 


[JAN. 26.- 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


On the Ist of March will be published, price 2s. 6d., No. 1. of 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, — 


EDITED BY DR. LINDLEY AND JOSEPH PAXTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HIGHLY FINISHED PLATES AND WOODCUTS, 


BY HOT WATER, 


BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 


WARRANTED THE BEST. AND 


This Work, for which Monsieur ConstTans, a French Botanical Draughtsman of great taste and skill, and a pupil of 2 
Mons. Decaisne, has been expressly engaged, will be confined to the proper business of an illustrated book, namely the repre- 
sentation and description of all new plants which may appear in gardens. The species which are of most importance will be 
illustrated by coloured plates, one species or genus only to a plate, with a leaf or more of letter-press, explaining the principal? 
scientific aud horticultural facts which belong to each plant. The species of less importance will be treated of more briefly, and 
will be illustrated when necessary by copious woodcuts and vignettes. The object, in short, will be to combine Scientific Botany 
with Gardening, and exact delineations of plants with pictorial effect. It is believed that by such means this periodical will not 
only be indispensable to the BorANisr and GARDENER, but be also a mine of invaluable hints by which the Antist and Manu~ 
FACTURER will be able to profit. 

It is not intended to admit any other kind of matter than such as is now described, All special treatises on cultivation, 
and all disquisitions respecting subjects incidental to gardening, will be transferred to the Gardeners’ Chronicle and similar’ 
eeroeizaly, eager there is ample space for such discussions, and to which they have now become better adapted than to a 
pictorial work, 


WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horricut- 
© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BuILDERS, and HoT-WATES 
Apparatus MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Foreing-houses, 
130 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also’ various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. ‘he extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
J. Weeks and Cv., King’s-road, Chelsea. 
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OT- WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 
TURERS, HOTHOUSE AND IMPROVED PIT 
BUILDERS, bez to inform the nobility and gentry they are 
now enabled to supply their DOUBLH SADDLE CAST-IRON 
BOILERS, portab'e, with Ash-pit, Furnace Doors, Bars, and 
Cast-iron Smoke-conductor, the whole complete, without brick- 
work, being more durable than copper or wrought iron, and 
surpasses all others. These Boilers, placed inside the house 
or pits, with furnace doors outside, require no stoke-hole, 
and prove the most economical mode of heating. 4-inch best 
Hot-water Pipe, 1s ; 3-inch, 10d. ; 2-inch, 8d. per foot. Tank 
work Is. 9d. per foot. Superior Valves, and all other con- 
nections, cqually low. Buildings, or Hot-water Apparatus, 
can be supplied and arranged so that any gentleman’s labour- 
ing man ean fix them, or our own services may be had at very 
trifling expense. Can be most highly recommended by several 
noblemen and gentlemen, for whom the most complete build- 
ings have been erected. Thetrade supplied. Estimates free. 
*,* Boilers of every dercription supplied. 
Address, City-road, near the Toll-gate, London, 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 


oe. 
2IS O60, 
hl peeten 
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Gale WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. Tt 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly culogised both for its utility and pret*’y appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and bes: article ever produced. 
Tt forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimeusions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard {30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” 4d. ” 36 ” ” dd. ” 

14 ” ” éd. iF) 43 ss ” Is. ” 

Galvanised do,, 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d, per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, trom 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &e.—At 


the Manufactory of THomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London, } 


London: BRADBURY anp EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d, per yard, 2 feet wide, 


Sy 6+e20re™ or 6? exer 
LOCO? 
esotecstene: 


C> 

4 S505. 
Senesassosscocscececocesseses 
SePaenaetotecenorarerer esi: 


Gaivan. Japanned 
ised. Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. peryd. 5d. per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong ” moo meat 4 OS 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, iam 22 a9 Sgiesy 


lg-inch ,, light a3 5 pets) nF 6 i 


13-inch » strong as og oF 8 a 
lg-inch ,, extra strong,, ; 14 11 


ae P 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting fur pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


HARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (ATE 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; CASTLE- 
BuILDINGs, DERBY-SQUARE, LivERPooL; 128, HiGH-sTREET, 
EpinsoreH; and 32, St. ENnocu-squarE, GLAscow, beg 
respectfully to eall the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Ilighland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficieney, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course ot 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost ot 
protecting them with.this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently adyanced to be independent of its 
protection, it ean be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins, high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s.; 30 ins,, 1s, 8d.; and 
36 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide oe So Dea 
Do, of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide ae err Oy), 


Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide ae excite Ct) 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youna and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight cf one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 24 
yards of ancther article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 
©) D. Youne & Go. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland 


y.DWAKD PHILPOT {'S, 17, Cannon-street, Dover, 
-4 politely requests persons afflicted with RHEUMATISM 


| and RHEUMATIC GOUT, in any form or degree, to commu- 


nicate with him witha view of obtaining immediate and per- 
manent relief, 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, Edited by Mrs, Lovpon, Parr I, will be pub-— 
lished on the 31st instant, price Fourteen Pence. 
London: Brapsuny and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


EE bees Siete 
NEW WORK BY MR, CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
Number 10 of : 
AVID COPPERFIELD rue YOUNGER, OF 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuanies Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browne. To be completed 
in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” — 
On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s., No.13 of . 3 
E N D N N 5. a 


Diamond,” &c., &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by’ — 
the Author, *,* This work will be completed in Two Volumes,» 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. _— 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s, each work, 
feap 8vo, cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 
HE HISTORICAL TREASURY; an Outline of 
Universal History ; separate Histories of every Nation. 10s, 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; comprising . aboye- i 
12,000 Memoirs. 10s. ‘ : . 
THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular — 
Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. 10s. ; 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: a- 
copious Popular Eacyclopzdia. 10s. oy ‘ 
THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, AND LIBRARY 
OF REFERENCE: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge.» 
Price 10s.; 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


P By W.M. THACKERAY, Author of ‘ The Great Hoggarty — ; 


at . 
In foolscap 8yo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK, 
For the use of Private Families. The Ninth Edition, 
with directions for CAnyine, and other Additions and Improve-_ 
ments, 

“The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined to such 
as may be perfeetly depended on, from having been proved 
be neath our own roof, and under our own personal inspection... 
We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and 
never in any instance extravagant, They do not bid us sacrifice 
ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of 
quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal with butter and eggs 
as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in: — 
every way; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as 
well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjects she - 
handles.”— Medical Gazette. 

London: Loneuan, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF NESBIT’S MENSURATION, LAND 
SURVEYING, &c. 7 
Just published, New Edition, with the addition of a Treatise on ~ 
Levelling, 12mo, price 6s. bound. 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION._ 
By A. Nessrr. With nearly 700 Practical Examples and - 
300 Woodcuts.— KEY, 5s. a 
By the same Author, New Edition. 8yo, with Plates, 
Woodcuts, and Field-book, price 12s. 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL LAND. SURVEYING, Cor- — 
rected and improved, with the addition of Plane Trigonometry, b 
including the use of the Theoddlite and Railway Surveying, 
Railway Engineering, Levelling, Planning, Laying out Curves, 
é&c., by T. BAKER. : va 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, Part L., 5s. : 
—Key, 5s.. Part II., 7s. 6d,—Key, 7s. re 

INTRODUCTION to ENGLIcH PARSING. 18mo, 2s, 6d. — 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANSs. 


In one very thick vol. 8vo, price 20, 10s , the 2d Edition of 
R. URH#’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MINES; containing a clear Exposition. 
of their Principles and Practice. Third edition, corrected 
throughout ; with 1241 Woodcuts.—Also, ‘ 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
aud MINES; being the 2d Edition of Dr. Ure’s Supplement to 
3d Edition of his “ Dictionary.” 8vo, price 14s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNeMans. 


Fifth Edition, with an entirely new set of numerous Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 21s. cloth, ’ 
EB LEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE $ 
comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry 
of Domestic Animals, and the Economy ofthe Farm, __ 
By Dayip Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., 4 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 
By the same Author. 8vo, Woodcuts, 21s., a 
ON LANDED PROPERTY AND THE ECONOMY OF 
ESTATES. 
ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, Woodcuts, 25s, 4 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANS. 
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parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Advertise 
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EXTRA GRAND HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
PRIZES £200, 
PRE DEVON AND EXETER BOTANICAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY intend holding an 
Extra Grand Exhibition on Wednesday and Thursday, the 17th 
and 18th days of July next, during the meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at Exeter, Compeiition will be open to 
all Subscribers to the funds of the Society of 1/. 1s., not 
being nurserymen or dealers in plants. Schedules of the 
_Prizes mav be obtained on application to the Honorary Secre. 
tary, T. Winttam Gray, Esq., 4, North-bridge, Exeter.—Feb. 2 


“RENDLE’S TRUE WILLCOVE BROCCOLI.— 
This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 
be the best late sort in cultivation, and can be recommended 
with much confidence. We have saved a small quantity 
this season on owr own grounds, from some of the jinest 
heads ever seen ; price 1s. per packet, free by post. 

*,* Twenty packets to the Trade for 12s., or 50 for 21.10s, It 
will give the most. complete satisfaction. 

Our commercial stamp is on each packet. 

COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s. per packet, 
Apply to Wittiam E, Renpip and Co., 
i ‘Soud Merchants, Plymouth. 
Ye ; SEED FOTATORS. 
rppHomas JACKSON anv SON respectfully inform 
parties having parcels from London that their IMPROVED 
KIDNEY POTATO may be obtained true from the Wholesale 
Seed Firms in London named below, at the same price a3 adver-_ 
tised by T. J. and Son, viz. : 

J. Wrench & Sons, London ) Hurst & M‘Mullen, Leaden- 

Bridge hall-street 
Minier, Nash, & Nash, Strand | ?. Warner, Cornhill 
Gordon, Thompson, & Keene, | G. Charlwvod, Tavistock-row, 

Fenchurch-street Covent-garden 
Noble, Cooper, & Bolton, 152, | H. Clarke, 86, High-st., Boro’ 

Fieet-street J. Kernan, Russell-street, 
Flanagan «& Son, Mansion- Coveut-garden. 

house-street J.G. Waite, 181, High Holborn. 

And of most of the Wholesale Seedsmen in the coun try, ata 
slight advance of price, and from the advertisers, at 10s. per 
bushel, delivered free in London, or at any station on the South 
Western Railway,—Nursery, Kingston. Surrey, Feb. 2. 

DWARF PHAS, 
HyArRs's Dwarf Green MAMMOTH KNIGHT'S 
MARROW PEA is perfectly distinct from any other in 
existence ; grows 2 feet, is 3 weeks earlier than the old dwarf 
Green Knight’s, and the Peas and pods are twice the size. 
5s. per quart. | 

BISHOP’S LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early 
Frames, pods as large as Scymetar’s, and 20 to 24 per stem, 
2s. per quart. 

BURBIGE’S ECLIPSE.—Grows 1 foot high, pods layger than 
Imperial, greater bearer, and altogether superior to that 
variety. Is. per quart. 

The above are three of the best Dwarf Peas ever introduced, 
Full particulars can be had of Doncan Hats, Seedsman, &e., 
Wholesale and Retail, 109, St, Martin’s-lane, Chariug-cross, 
London, 

Catalogues can be furnished on application, and every article 
connected with the trade supplied on terms to defy competition. 

» Garden Tools, Nets, Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes 
saved from selected stocks at moderate prices. 


PLANTING SHASON, ‘ 
ALFRED BALSTON begs to inform planters he has 


still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 
of, which, in consequence of having relinquished the trade, he 
Offers at very reduced prices, The Stock comprises ever, 
variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
and ail the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expence 
Having been spared in the collection, and from the light nature 
of the soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mags 
of fibrous root, which causes them to grow most lnxuriantly 
after being transplanted. 

A.B. particularly reeommends the following : Commor Laurel, 
9 inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 2 co 4 feet, 40s. ; 4to6 
feet, 80s. per 1000. Portugal Laurels, 1 to 2 feet, 10s. per 100. 

~ Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 60s,; 4 to 

'. 5 feet, 100s. per 100. Q@hent Azaleas of all the finest kinds, 
Specimen plants, 2s, 6d, each ; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 
Rhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiensis, &e., 
100s. per 100, Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 12s. per 

dozen. A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and trans- 

lanted ; also common Oak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 

ornbeam, Privet, &c, 

Orders must be aecompanied by remittances. Orders amount- 
ing to 51. delivered free,—Poole N ursery, Dorset, 


aoa 


Jj OSEPH. BAUMANNS, Nonsrrymay, Ghent, Bel-, UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VunBan AS, /UCHSLAS, 


gium, begs to offer the following plants, DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &e. 
12 Cypripedium guttatum Fa =A Beara) band. On.0d SMITH’S Priced and Deseviptive Catalogue 
25 Do. do, %.0 0 * contains the very best selections of the above; witha 


A most beautiful hardy Orchid. useful note and a marked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 


100 Cypripedium caleceolus 4 110 © | bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is of great 
100 Do. do., strong ... - 2 0 O |importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
1 Tropeolum Deckerianum - 0 £ 0 |asheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 
12 Do. do. i 2 0 0 | of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c. ; and 
2 Do. do., grafted... 1 0 0 | will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 
1 Echites Wagnerianum ie 1 0 0 { Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 
1 P bicolor oui Vint 2.7. = a 
1 Alstroemeria multiflora ase ihe evs 08 0 V So aN, Se, 156, CHEAP- 
1 Acbimenes Fauregia (longiflora alba) , tT ca nie ct inate ELIE LOS ware ree by post, on receipt of 
20 New Achimenes Ae ae hay 110 0 | °S. 6d., 20 varieties of the most beautiful Hardy ANNUALS, with 
2 = the SCIENTIFIC AND ENGLISH NAME, TIME OF SOW- 
1 Plumeria grandiflora owe 0 8 0 - 
1. Fehlia fuchsioides — ¥ - 010 9 | ING AND ries ERING, MODE OF CULTURE, Wc., printed 
A sy a} ’ on each packet ; 12 varieties, free by post, 3s, 
7 acral hirsutum fl. sib, > | pa 4 VEGETABLE and other SEEDS of every description, in- 

12 Arum pictum ‘ } - 015 0 | cluding all the new Peas and other Seeds of the season, 

12 Caladinm bicolor yi i , 015 0 Ww. H.’s DESCRIPTIVE © ATALOG JE will be forwarded on 
100 Cyclamen europeum, strong en . 1 0 0 | Teceipt of two postage stamps.—156, Cheapside, London, 
100 Azalea indica, in 50 sorts, 3 years old £0 0 AKS AND SPRUCE on Sale, delivered either in 
100 =D d d 4d 5 0 0 , 

9. | do. s Ons +a Os la 6 Liverpool or Glasgow. Fine healthy strong grown OAK, 
i ee ar nat ts, 2 vous ° ! 5,000 Plants, fully 5 to 6 feet high, at 16s, Gd. per 1000, 
“9 e 10,000 do. 3 feet 12 0 
100 Do., 50 do. 3 years old SCA 2'000 SPR UCE, 5 feet a "16 6 ” 
100 Do, 109 do, do. -10 0 0 Oia Se cAdaae | fee eon a 
100 Chrysanthemums, in 100 good sorts 115 0 These Trees have been transplanted, and will be found ‘ood 
100 Iris germanic 100 good sort 210 0 B 
8 germManica, in BOOG'SOrLs . and reasonable.— For further particulars, apply to J. W., 
7 wae ie age 30 jaa ins j ; Box B, 35 Post-office. Liverpool. 
#onias herbacea, in 30 good so = = : 2 = = = 
12 an. tenuiouad pl, Pew tea le ool "he gage 0 ee “GREAT BRITAIN” CUCUMBER. — 
1 Azalea indica barbata, very fine, small plant ... 0 2 0 Cucumber growers and others who are desirous of grow- 
1 Do. do., with flower buds as 010 0 


se ing along and handsome variety of black spine Cucumber, 
The usual discount to the trade on any plants ordered by the | and a prolific bearer, fit for any season of the year, may obtain 
100 (see J. B.'s Catalogue). All letters must be post paid. it of W. Harris, Strawberry Cottage, Brook-street, Upper 
N.B.—Postage stamps do not prepay any letters to Belgium. Clapton, in packets of 6 seeds, for 2s, in postage stamps, 
are = a ee nie << Extract trom the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal, of 
] ERBENA, “COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH.?— May oth, 1849.—“‘ I send you the particulars respecting the 
This will be found to be the most rapid-growing Verbena | Cucumbers I forwarded for your inspection. Mr. Hunter, 
yet known, and a most profuse bloomer, attractive colour, and | gardener to N. Clepton, Esq., Islington, purchased some of the 
splendid habit; one plant covered a bed 6 feet square, the | seeds of my Great Britain Cucumber, and he now complains 
colour a bright lavender, with a light eye, the flower-spike | that his fruit is not so long as those he saw at my place last 
63 pips deep and fine shape, and the freest seeder yet grown ;| August. He cut the first fruit on the 14th of April, and he has 
one plant and one packet of seed saved from the above (Defiance | cut 12 since, none of which are shorter than the one you saw. 
grown by its side), sent free by post for 5s. ; very Strong single | He has, besides 12 fruit on two plants at the present time, 
plants, 3s. 6d. each—discount to the trade if six are ordered, | from 18 to 21 inches in length. These I saw myself, and none 
A remittance from unknown correspondents. of them are fit to be cut; they will of course grow to a much 
James Rozrnson, Florist, River Head, Louth, Lincolnshire. | greater length. W. Harris” 


e sas ae {We may, in reference to this matter, okserve that Mr. 

POTA fOES FOR SEED. Harnis forwarded us for inspection one of his Great Britain 

TRUE ASH-LEAVED KIDN EY, good sample for Cucumbers, which measured exactly 24 inches in length ; it is 

general purposes, the best Early Potaco grown, 5s. per | @ handsome, well grown fruit, and ft for table. We think 

bushel of 56 Ibs., or ls. 6d. per peck. Flour Balt, second early, | this is not bad Cucumber growing in such a g¢auon as we haye 
the same price.—N.B, A good collection of Dablias, Fuchsias, | had for the last tive or six weeks. ] 


Geraniums, Verbenas Roses, Tulips, Vegetabie and Flower 2 = gS 
Seeds, &e., at moderate prices.—A pply to R. Rinorr, Seeds. ENUINE HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, may be had of the Sub- 


man, &¢., Donnington, near Spalding, Lincolnshire. 
a ree es u ae seriber, in collections of 12s, 6d., 1., 2l., and 31. worth 
GAMUEL FINNEY anp €O0.’S NEW CATA-| contaiting the cco D 


approved varieties in cultivation, Also 
LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for-| for the Flower Garden, in selections of 25 kinds for 6s., 50 for 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage. | 10s., 100 for 18s. packed in Ayres and Moore’s new labels, with 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care | directions for culture, time of flowering, whence introduced, 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such as | &¢.— Witt Masters, F.H.S., Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 
we can confidently recommend. W. M.’s New Catalogue may be procured on pre-paid appli- 
Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full] cation. Orders amounting to 21, and upwards delivered to any 
supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, and | station on the South-Eastern Railway, 
the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No.1, | —___ NEW VERBENA. © WONDERFUL.” 
2l. 10s. ; No. 2, 11. 10s. ; No. 3, 1l.: and No, 4,12s 6d. 2 7 7 } . 5 
Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have included all the most choice EORGE MOORE, Perry Barr Nursery, near 
and showy kinds, particularly those we know to succeed well : Birmingham, has the satisfaction to offer the above beau- 
in the north, anda full list of all the best kinds of German tiful VERBENA, zaised yiby Mr. - J. Perry, of Handsworth, 
Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices, and it is without doubt the finest show variety ever raised. 
A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy and The truss is very large, in some instances measuring upwards 
halfhardy kindsfor ..  .. .. =... 158, 0d, | Of Sinches in height, and 2} inches in diameter; and invariably 
Ditto of 50 ditto ditto Gita) er ar) filling up well in the crown. The lower Pips are the size of a 
Ditto of 25 ditto Gitto ditto... 5us0 shilling, and of good form, each touching the other, so as to 
We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in | forma complete and unbroken surface. Habit like Defiance, 
the north, as they will be enabled to purchase to advantage, | but blooming more freely; colour pure white, with primrose 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any of the railway | eye. G.M. would call attention to the following notices of the 
Stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, | Press = : : - 
and by steam-bvat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, Among the Verbenas, a white seedling, raised by Mr, Perry, 
and Aberdeen. Railway and water communication to all parts | the honorary secretary to the society, is entitied to special 
of the kingdom. notice. The pips are of a very large size, and well formed, 
SaMvEL Finney and Co., Gateshead, near Newcastle-on-Ty ne, | being a pure white colour, With a yellow eye. It bids fair to 
~ supersede everything of its class, and obtained the highest dis- 
SEED POTATOES, tiuction which the judges had to bestow—that of a certificate of 
HARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an-| merit.*—Midland Counties Herald, June 28, 1849, 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentiored sorts of “The Verbenas were of the highest order of merit, and have 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have tor the last | never, we imagine, | been surpassed either for variety, size of 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of | truss, or beauty of form, ‘The principal exhibitors for Mr, 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro-| Smith’s prizes were Mr, Perry, Mr. H, Williams, and Mr. R. 
ductive; those marked thus * are the best sorts for Frame Hallam, with whom there was so close a competition as must 
Foreing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing | have caused the judges some trouble. The varieties most 
included : striking were War Eaxle, St. Margaret, Valentine de Sauveuse, 
Per bushel of 56 Ibs, Per bushel of 56 lbs. | Gem, La Reine, Mr. Perry’s new white seedling, already noticed 


*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. Early Manleys ... «» 7s. | by us as a production of such distinguished merit as to surpass 
*Early Round Frame .., 8s, Early Cockneys ... .. Ts, | everything of its kind, a distinctién to which all competent 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling .., -. 7s, | judges who have seen it consider it entitied. It received from 


Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use : the judges a certificate of merit.”—Midland Counties Herald, 

American Native Potatoes ‘5s. | Kentish Pink Kidney .., 4s. August 2. 1849, 
York Regents A; ... 5s, | Forty Fold ... By w. 48. * VERBENAS ; P. Handsworth.—A good pure white flower, and 
Orders will be forwarded on the receipi of a Post-office order, | a very tree trusser, one of those submitted to us throwing above 
and great care will be taken to ensure their safe delivery. A | 40 pips of good size; form pretty good, and tolerably smooth 
liberal allowance to the Trade,—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, ou the edges; perfectly tree from tint or flush of any colour, 
, saviug the eye, which is clear and distinct, pale primrose,”— 

MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB. 


TAN SCS z Gardeners’ Jow'nal, 
J MYATT anp SONS ean confidently reeommend It was also favourably noticed in the |Aris’s Birmingham 
e 


this variety as the best in cultivation. The most satis- | Gazette and the Birmingham Journal, and has received the 
factory proof of this assertion is the fact that the Market following prizes : — Handsworth and Lozell’s Horticultural 


Gardeners round London and Manchester have planted the Society, June 26, 1849.—Certificate of merit for 2 blooms, and 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety. | in first stand of 6. July 3), Certificate tor 9 blooms, and in 
It is extraordinarily productive, and about a fortnight earlier | first stand of 24, for Mr. @. Smith’s prize of 3/.; also in first 
than the Victoria ; added to this, it is held in general esteem | stand of 12. Waisall Horticultural Soc.ety.—Excra prize for 6 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted blooms, and in first stand of 6, 

roots, 1s. 6d. ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d. ; Victoria, Plants will be ready for delivery on the Ist of May, at 5s. 
9d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re-| each, with the usual trade discount if three are ordered. Sole 
quested to be made payable to Josep Myatt, Manor Farm, | agents for London, Messrs. Hoga Low and Co., Clapton, 
Deptford.—Feb, 2, Perry Barr Nursery, Feh, 2, 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


THE REAL CASSABAR MELON. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST MELON IN THE WORLD. 

WEEKS anp CO. beg to offer to the Nobility and 

¢ Gentry the above for Sale, at 5s. per packet. Early 

orders are requested, there being but a limited quantity to 
dispose of.—J.. Wrexs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 

FERN SEEDS, &e. 

EORGE BENNETY begs to inform the lovers of 

FERNS, that he has purchased the entire stock of rare 

and valuable Fern Seed (sent home from New Zealand by the 

late Curator of the Sheffield Botanic Gardens), which be pur- 

poses selling at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. per packet (adver- 


THORN, at 6s. per 1000, or, selected, at 7s. 6d. per 1000; and 


fine Bedded BEECH, 
quantity of very fine transplanted OAKS, ranging from 3 to 


5 feet, at 35s. per 1000. 
- | well rooted. Samples if required,—Anrnur MAckiE, Nurseries, 


Norwich. 


HITETHORN AND BEECH FOR FENCING. 
—500,000 very fine four years old transplanted WHITE- 


2 to 8 feet, at 8s, per 1000. A large 


The above are all extremely fine and 


CHRONICLE. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 
O BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the re« 


cent decease of Mr. Joun Ronawps, of Brentford, the old- 


established and extensive BUSINESS OF MESSRS. HUGH 
RONALDS anv SONS, of that place.—I'or particulars, apply 
ou the premises ; or to Mr. E. Ronatps, 109, Upper Thames« 
street; or to Mr.G. B, TowNsEND, Accountant, 49, Leadenhall. 
street, London, 


«“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, | 
Is the finest flavoured in the World. 
DWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 


whole stock of Seed of that very superior Melon called 


4 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


Mes PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 


hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 


CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES. 


tised in the Gardeners’ Journal in August, 1849, at 10s. 6d. per |« BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, respect- 
packet). The names of the varieties are as follows : sch 1, | fully invites the attention of the public generally, to the supe- 16 oz. from 2d.to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet, 3. d. 
Todea sp., variety Australis or Black Tree-fern ; ae 2, Also- | yiovity of this over all other Melons ever yet sent out. It was PR 8: Sey Under ... . Gby 4,12 6 
phylla medullaris, fine variety ; No. 3, Cyathea dealbata, fine | ¢o.warded to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 22d, 11:96). 490 eB bes m 2 J Py <i and under 7 by 5...16 6 

od dead ” y ” 8 by 6...18 6 


silvery-leaved Tree-fern; No. 4, Mixed varieties of Hymeno- 
phyllum, Trichomanes, Adiantums, Aspleniums, Lomaria, 
Niphobolus, Pteris, Cyathess ; No. 5. Mixed varieties of Also- 
phylla dealbate or Silver Tree-fern. 

G. B. has also a quantity of valuable Shells from the above 
country, as well as a great quantity of Taxus sp., Brows on the 
highest mountains in New Zealand. He has also for salea 
valuable collection of rare specimens of Ferns in excellent pre- 
servation, of which printed Catalogues, with a list of prices, 
may be bad on application to Gronce Bennerr, Brandon 
Lodge, near Coventry, Warwickshire. 

A remittance must accompauy the order, either in postage 
stamps or Post-oflice order, made payable at Coventry Post- 
office, to G. B., as above. 

EW STRAWBERRY, “ STIRLING CASTLE 
PINE.”—The Subscriber begs to intimate that he has 
purchased the Stock of the above from the raiser, Mr. Laine, of 
Stirling. Its principal characters are as follows : Size of fruit 
large, classing with Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, &c,; form 
somewhat irregular, inclining to conical; colour pale red, or 
scarlet when fully ripe; flavour excellent, partaking of that of 
the old Red Pine. It is also very prolific. Having been raised 
in 1846, it has ncw been thoroughly proved, and the following 
notices of it, selected from many others, will, itis hoped, be a 
sufficient guarantee for its superior merits : 

“ We recommend Mr. Laing to propagate this variety, and 
advertise it, as, from the specimens submitted to us, we con- 
sider it a most valuable addition to this useful family of fruits.” 
—Mr. Macintosh, in North British Agriculturist of Aug. 1. 

“ This Strawberry seems to be an abundant bearer ; fruit 
large, juicy, and highly flavoured. It may rank as a first-class 
fruit, will succeed the Keens’ Seedling, and prove an excellent 
market variety.”—D/r Macnab, in Report of Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Plants can now be sent out, 20s. per 100, or 3s. perdoz, Post- 
office orders or references required from unknown correspond- 
ents. Agents in London, Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, 6, 
Leadenhall-street ; and in Dublin, Messrs. Drummond, 58, Daw- 
son-street.—RoBERT M. Stark, Edgehill Nursery, Edinburgh. 

SEEDS FREE BY POST AND BY RAIL. 
«| se SUTTON anv SONS beg to refer the readers 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle to their Advertisement, which 


the second page of last week’s Paper (Jan. 26). 
in the first 


appeared in 
Also to their List of NEW EARLY POTATOES, 
page of the same number. 
N.B. Small orders should be accompanied with postage stamps 
in payment.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, Feb. 2. 


SEEDS, &ec. 
A BRAHAM HARDY anp SON, Srep Growers, 
Maldon, Essex, feel pleasure in informing their friends 
and supporters that their Priced Retail List of AGRICUL- 
TURAL, VEGETABLE, and FLOWER SE EDS, also selected 
SEED POTATOES, is now ready, and will be sent to apy 
address, on receipt of one penny postage stamp. 
NEW REGISTERED GARDEN-POT. 
LIVER anv Co. beg respectfully to announce to 
the nobility, their patrons, and the public, that their 
newly-invented GRADUATED FLOWER POTS, for per- 
fecting the growth of Plants, will be ready for delivery on the 
Ist March, Specimens on view at 210, Regent-street, opposite 
Conduit-street, London. 
UTTON’S NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
HOME GROWN SEEDS, being a careful selection of only 
the very best kinds of KITCHEN GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and FLOWEK SEEDS, with prices affixed to each article, will, 
it is presumed, be found the most useful and convenient of any 
yet presented to the public. 
All purchasers of Seeds would do well to peruse this 
Catalogue, as the low prices therein. quoted will enable 


the Bromham Hall Melon was the finest flavoured fruit be had 
ever tasted, 


1848, for his judgment, and he was of decided opinion that 


It was exhibited at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
July 11, 1849, where it was awarded by the judges the Silver 
Knightian Medal for the best flavoured green flesh Melon. It 
was again sent to Dr. LINDLEY, August llth, 1849: ‘* We have 
received your Bromham Hall Melon, it was much over ripe, 
nevertheless it was by far the best flavoured Melon we ever | 6 
tasted.” It was again exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s 
Rooms, Regent-street, September 4th, 1549, and was again 
pronounced by the judges to be the best flavoured Melon they 
ever tasted, and was awarded the Banksian Medal. The fruit 
is very handsome—it is round shaped, hollow crown, beauti- 
fully netted, thin skin, flesh very firm and solid, melting 
flavour, very free setter, and abundant bearer. Weight, from | I 


up, at 24d. per foot. 
foot, according to size, 


8by6 ,, 


2 4 ,, % 8 by 6 10 by 8...20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet Cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
, of 50 feet each : 
by 4 and 6} by 45 ... 10s. 6d. | 7 by 5 and 7} by 54 .,. 12s.0d. 
84 by 64 ...13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 ...15 0 
SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS, 
MITCHELL’S MINERAL ANTISEPTIC BLACK PAINT. 


(Sole Agent for same.) 


PATENT GLASS PENS. 
ALABASTER VASES, WAX FLOWERS, &e. 
2R0UGH PLATE GLASS FOR WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, 


3lbs. to 441bs. It has been found to do well during the AND FLOORS, i 
summer, without bottom heat, It may be as easily grown by | }-inch thick ... per foot 1s. 0d, f-inch , per fgot 2s.6d 
an amateur in a frame as the common Vegetable Marrow. | {-inch sao eB l-inch By. 4 7) : 
There is a great advantage in it for the fruiterer, as it will re- | 4-inch 1 6 : fees at 
tain its fine flavour for a considerable time after being cut, PATENT RO 
Sold in packets of 6 seeds, 23. 6d. ; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. | }-inch thick ..... each preedes pa scrnpee coecrs each 7s. 7d 
ae the following fine varieties can be highly recommended | }-inch ...,..+..1 1B. | pamohayeee | 20 
alltrdbic ith. seeveevvees Do ACH sosseesse ses easenneeanes 2 
Queen Melon Bie oe ae »» 1 6 per packet. ee ae LL ee 32-02 
Breet Flesh «+ v2 ; : ” Tiles made of Sheet Glass... 8d. 10d, “ "ls. 18.4d. 
ta ale daa Pi ee BiG oi 10 # Slates, 20 inches by 10 seeesnens 10d. 1s. 1s.4d. 1s. 8d. 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybri ie aed t0 “e lates are kept in otee ee oun sizes, and made to any 
Duncan Green Flesh do. improved ..1 6 ye pr ieee 
Hampton-court Green Flesh .. --1 0 5; GLASS MILK PANS, from 2s.to 6s, each; METAL HAND- 
Egyptian o. do. improved1 0 FRAMES, Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ¢ Grape 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBER, VIC- Glasses; Cucumber Tubes, 1d. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. 
TORY OF BATH A rae ye 0 a each; Wasp Traps, 3s. 6d. per dozen ; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth 
Sie ALES) Py Glasses and Dishes, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass of 


Gordon’s White Spine 
These two Cucumbers are unequalled for their superiority 
for exhibition, having been thoroughly proved to the satis- 
faction of hundreds of growers. They will be found to grow 
as well out of doors on a ridge, or against a wall, during the 
summer months, as a common ridge Cucumber ; also equally 
as productive. Length, from 20 to 26 inches. 
N.B. Itis with regret we state that numerous parties have 
been disappointed by purchasing an inferior variety under the 
name of Victory of Bath, E. T. begs to say it has proved not 
to be the true variety sent out by him. 
Lord Keynon’s Favourite (winter Cucumber), a very scarce 
variety. Itis the best for winter cultivation ever yet grown ; 
itis very hardy, and free setter, and never shauks off ; fruit 
very handsome. Length, about 14 inches. 2s. 6d. per packet. 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of the Bromham Hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s.—Sold by EDWARD TiLtey, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A re- 
mittance must accompany the order, either in cash or ld, 


postage stamps. 


Pie 


BER ano MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l.4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas. WATTS, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, OldKent-road, London. 


TQ PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

A LADY, residing near Hecleston-square, Pimlico, 

begs to offer a Comfortable Home to one or two Young 

Ladies, who may require the care and attention of a mother. 

Good references given and required.—Address, H. D. D., care 
of W. Parkins, Stationer, 29, Oxford-street, London. 


them to effect a great saving in their expenditure. It will 
be sent gratis on the receipt of a penny stamp, for postage. 

MESSRS. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECLIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS are now in course of delivery at 


the undermentioned prices. No.1, 21. 2s.; No. 2, 11. 1s.; and 
No. 3, 12s. 6d.—Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 


Ew ICONOGRAPHIE OF CAMELLIAS, 
published by ALEXANDER VprscHAaFFELT, Nurseryman, 
Ghent, Belgium. Every month appears a Number with Four 
Plates of tbe finest and newest Camellias, with their descrip- 
tion, price ll, ls. a year; or the 12 Numbers, free to England, 


price 11. ls. 
A. VERSCHAFFELT will send out this summer his NEW CA- 


MELLIA JACKSONII, 3). ; do. do., very strong, 51. Drawings 
of it may be had, gratis, on application. 
36 new varieties of Ghent AZ ALEAS (now ready for sale) ; 


they are of the finest colours, from the lightest to the darkest, 
and all are large and good flowers, fine strong plants, at 2s. 6d. 
each ; the 36 varieties, 41. 


‘A General Catalogue of Plants may be had, gratis, on appli- 


cation, free by post. 


ALEXANDER VERSCHAFFELT, Nurseryman, Ghent, Belgium. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


MILK PANS FISH CLOBES 


PASTRY PINS 


every description. 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d. 5 
tering Thermometers for Greenhouses, 


LACTOMETERS for trying 


Lamp Shades. 
Self-Regis- 


6 tubes, 10s. 


Estimates and List of Prices forwarded on application to their 


Warehouse, 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
i GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c. 
Bete! anp CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 


of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 


square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 


A reduction made on 1000 feet. 


Sizes. Inches. Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at Idd. is £012 6 
From 6 ,, 4 A 1 ingy Ds gp) RBA Syy HOE 8 
1 5 ” 8 4 ” 21d, ” 018 9 
Bingsiee oS LO gy 8 isp pe Re ons 1 DO 
10 sans ae 12 9 Oe sw eee 


” 
Larger sizes, not-exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 34d. per square foot, according to size. 
Qloz. ,, 33d. dd. - a 5 
260z. 4, 33d. 73d. - i 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS,—The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sash is required, 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half. List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
application to James HeTLey and Co., 35, Soho-square, 
London. 

1B gad vo KEEP a HORSE ror LESS tuan ONE 

SHILLING rer DAY, and Make the Anima! look Better 
than when Paying 12s. and 14s. per Week,—Consider the enor- 
mous saving in these hard times—times of cheapness.—Apply 
persoually or by letter at Magy WepiLake and Co’s, 118, Fen- 
chureh-street, London, Oat-bruising and Chaff machme Manu- 
factory, established upwards of 40 years. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 
ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 


=> = (\, 


ss AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 


——— aa i= ES 
PROPAGATINGGBEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d, per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to ize. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from + to 1 inch in thickness, from 


pst? 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


No. 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the 
being a snfficient supply for a no- 
26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
6 oz. Broccoli, 1 »z. Brussels 
Cabbage, 10 oz, Carrot, 2 02, 
3 lbs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 02. 
Melon, 2 quarts 
4 oz, Parsley, 6 0z. Parsnip, 2 0z. Savoy, 


best and newest kinds, 
bleman’s large establishment : 

Beans, 4 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 
Sprouts, 40z. Buda Kale, 7 0z 

Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 
Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. 
Mustard, 10 oz, Onion, 


3 pints Radish, 1 oz. Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 lbs 


COLLECTIONS oF KITCHEN 


4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. per inch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 
IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 
TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 


Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. Salsafy, and 12 pkts. ¢ ¢ 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, we. ae ae eae ..£3 3 0| Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their [ron Mill, to 
No. 2, two-thirds of the above 2 2 0| be worked by horse-power, water-power, Or steam, for mixing 

1 1 0| and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 


No. 3, one-third ditto ‘as, Ms ay aug 
No. 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman 
having a moderate sized garden ’ ma 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to solicit furthe 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. mor’ 
than last, and quite equal in quality. 

logues may be had on application. 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers. N 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to an 
railway station in 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone. 
* * Cole’s Superb Dwart Red Celery, 1s. per packet. 


012 6 


The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


Descriptive Seed Cata- 
All orders to be accom- 


London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 


dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fitted if required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
x | given quantities per acre. 
e SrraTion, Huenes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rocbhtord, Cardiff, &c., and they are now buildiog them 
o | for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
y | cultural Colleges and private individuals, STaatTon, HUGHES, 
aud Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggous, and 
ded to any address on 


Agricultural Implements will be forwar 
receipt of 1s, 6d, in postage stamps. 


BOILERS OF 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


ind 
LEX MCCS 
Lx 


ee \ NaN AVA a 


@ TURAL ARCHITECTS, 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 1 
various Works completed and in_ progre’ 


BS. 
BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually beating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 enbical feet of air. Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Gouservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
J. WeExs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


Buildings of every variety. 


CORNWELL’S “ VICTORIA” RASPBERRIES. 
G CORNWELL is now sending out strong canes 
* of the above, at 25s. per 100; or 8s, 6d. per dozen, To be 
had at E. Cuartwoop’s, Covent-garden ; Nogue’s Fleet-street ; 
and of Gsorge CoRNWELL, Market-Gardener, Barnet, Herts. 
_— SPLENDID NEW DIANTHUS. 
J REID begs to inform the Public that he has 
* succeeded in saving a small quantity of his new DIAN- 
THUS REIDII, Theground colour is bright scarlet, laced with 
white, the truss or head of bloom is larger than a Dahlia 
flower ; its dwarf habit is suitable for any situation, By sending 
12 Postage stamps to J. Remp, Mount Scilla Nursery, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, in return a packet of seed will be sent. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, 
{7 PORGE BAKER begs to inform the gentry and 
public he has published a NEW CATALOGUE of his 
AMERICAN AND CONIFEROUS PLANTS, &c., which may be 
‘had on application,—Windlesham Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERI RHUBARB 

still has its supremacy over all other kinds for its extra- 
ordinary earliness, delicious flavour, and splendid red colour ; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks, 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety, _For 
making wines, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong one-year planted roots ls, 6d. 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnzeus, 1s. 6d.; and Victoria, 9d. The 
usual allowance to the trade. Post-office orders made payable 
to Witu1AM MircHett, Enfield Highway, Middlesex, will meet 
‘with prompt attention. N.B. The above is from four to five 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria, 


ee 
fy Ranrae, LEMON, LIME, CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES.—The first importation of the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years ; from 12s. to 25s. each, They may 
be seen at A, Copsetr’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-mall, London, AlsoCatalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
still on sale, 4s. per dozen. 


ASS anD BROWN’S SEED AND PLANT List, 
stamped to go free by post, Copies forwarded to any 

address. — The above comprises their General Descriptive 
priced Spring Catalogue, in which will be found a rich assort- 
ment of the newest and best articles that can be procured, 

Part 1 contains Lists of new and choice FLOWER AND | 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. The Flower Seeds are in five divisions, 
Hardy, Half-hardy, and Tender Annuals; and Hardy and 
Greenhouse Perennials ; descriptive of colours, heights, prices, 
Ge. ; prefaced by a page of useful Remarks on Sowing and 
Raising Seeds, with allusions to such as require peculiar care. 
The Vegetable List contains the time of sowing each description 
of Seed, giving heights of Peas, and a variety of other useful 
information. " d 

Part 2. ROOTS, FRUITS, AND BULBS, consisting chiefly 
of a selection from their Autumn Catalogue of such as are 
required for spring planting. d : 

Part 3, A descriptive priced List of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias, Achimenes, Glowinias, Azalea in- 
dica, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and a variety of 
Bedding and other Miscellaneous Plants. 

Part 4. NEW PLANTS or 1850, to be sent out in the 
Spring, consisting of Petunias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Dahlias, &c. 
A separate List of Agricultural Seeds. 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


_Scod and Horticultural Retablishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Che Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Entomological 8 Pom. 

PD ATAICAL) nace snes cae 8 Pm, 

Monpay, Feb. = 44 Pathological .. +3 P.M. 
edical «8 Pom. 

arinoye Architects 8 p.m, 

Cr 8 Pom. 

Toxsnax, oe. 5 { Civil Engineers ... 8 P.M, 
London Institution... SEY ae 2. 

WepnEspay, — 65 Society of Art! 3 Pom. 
Geological ., SiP.m, 

Zoological . 3 P.M. 

Tuvugspay, — 74 Antiquarian,. .-8 P.M, 
Coe ae a ee ..8hP.M. 

«3 P.M. 


Sarvspay, - 9 


! 
{ 


Tue friends of Dr. Hooxrr haye heard, with much 
anxiety, that this very distinguished traveller has 
fallen into the hands of a petty hill-chief, dignified 
by the title of Rajah of Sikkim, a country now 
become highly interesting on account of the magni- 
ficent vegetation with which Dr. Hooker has found 


THE GARDENERS’ 


of intelligence and vigour. Scarcgly had we reached 
the Thibetan frontier, than I set spurs to my pony, 
and galloped a-head, as far as possible, over the 
sandy plains, determined to see all I could. The 
elevation of 17,000 feet made any rapid movement 
so fatiguing, that my animal soon gave in; and I 
was obliged to pursue my way on foot up the Lachen, 
in an easterly direction, and at the back of Kinchin- 
jhow, over sandy, or stony dunes, interspersed with 
a little Grass, tufts of Nettle, Carex, an Ephedra, and 
a thirsty-looking Lonicera, only a few inches high. 

“ Proceeding north-east from Kongra-Lama, I had 
long stony rolling mountains to the north, and to 
the east ; while to the south, the stupendous snowy 
mass of Kinchin-jhow rose almost perpendicularly 
from the sandy plains. As the country was so 
traversable, I judged it best to follow the Lachen 
to its source near the Donkiah Pass, which I wished 
to be, if possible, our return route. 

“Tate in the day I arrived at the Cholamo Lakes, 
within sight of the Donkiah Pass, but with my pony 
so knocked up, that I had the greatest difficulty to 
drag him after me. Here, however, I refreshed 
him with some tufts of green Carex, and led him 
gently back, suffering myself severely from head- 
ache, caused by the sun’s intense heat ; for at this 
elevation (nearly 18,000 feet) a slight amount of 
exertion brings on headache. The evening was con- 
siderably advanced before I met my friends. When 
we proceeded, a party of Chinese soldiers followed 
us, their Ding-pun (or Lieutenant) mounted on a 
black yak! (Bos grunniens.) He was surrounded 
with pots and pans, bags, bamboo-bottles, containing 
butter-milk ; his tent, blankets, and other posses- 
sions, were all heaped on the same yak, and he, 
perched a-top of all, looked like a gipsey on a laden 
donkey. The rider was a small, withered man, 
arrayed in a green coat ; his Tartar cap surmounted 
with a brass button. Behind came the sepas (or 
soldiers), enormous, ruffianly-looking fellows, dressed 
in blanketing. Each was armed with a pipe, a 
large knife, and a rude, long matchlock lashed across 
his stern! The matchlocks of the Chinese are 
always carried slung at right angles across the hip ; 
they are very rude weapons, and have a pronged 
support, or rest, which falls up with a hinge, and 
projects like an antelope’s horn beyond the muzzle. 
These ungainly weapons, worn behind and at the 
lower part of the back, gave the Sepas a most comical 
look. They came in marching order, took no notice 
of us, and camped close by. We pitched our tents 
within a low cattle inclosure, on the open plain, 
burning yak’s dung for fuel. The cold was intense, 
and the wind violent and dusty ; the sky brilliantly 
blue. We resolved to remain here for a day or two.” 
Immediately after this passage the narrative breaks 
off abruptly ; it is only from another, yet we be- 
lieve authentic source, that we learn that it was on 
their return into Sikkim after another attempt, but 
an unsuccessful one, to enter Thibet at a more 
eastern pass, the Rajah thought proper to send a 
band of soldiers, who entered the tents while our 
travellers were totally unprepared : they were sud- 
denly, and at the same instant seized, each by a 
separate party ; their arms bound behind them with 
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time steps on shore at a French watering-place, and 
suddenly finds himself hunted by a pack of Com- 
misstonaires. 

And after all, 27 Peas form too large a number to 
draw from. For ourselves we should be perfectly 
satisfied with the following half-dozen, viz. : 

No. 2. Prince Albert. 
4. Auvergne. 
9. Bishop’s New Long-pod. 
18. Bedman’s Imperial. 
23. Knight’s Tall Marrow. 
25, Fairbeard’s Champion of England. 

For we are convinced that they answer every 
purpose of a family. 

Having thus begun the task of turning a river 
through this Augean stable, we shall go on with it, 
and next week produce the result of an examination 
of the Beans in seed lists. 


Lerrers received from Mr. Forrunr by the last 
mail announce the unexpected discovery by him of 
areal yetnow Camenua! It proves to be one of 
the Anemone-flowered race, the exterior petals being 
french white, and the central ones of a rich primrose 
yellow. He found it in blossom in a nursery garden 
in one of the towns in the north of China, which he 
had visited in his search after Tea plants. 


Continurne our observations on Cotton culture in 
India, we have at last come to Madras, where the 
first experiments were made. This Presidency ig 
somewhat of the shape of a triangle, with its base 
resting on Central India, and its apex terminating 
at Cape Comorin. It extends from 8° to 22° of 
N. lat., and lies between 75° and 85° of K. long. 
Two ranges of mountains run along its eastern and 
western coasts, and support between them a table 
land, which diminishes in elevation from south to 
north and from west to east, Mysore having a 
medium elevation of 3000 feet, and the Ceded dis- 
tricts a mean height of 1600 feet above the sea, The 
eastern ghauts rise at a distance of from 30 to 
60 miles from the coast, washed by the Bay of 
Bengal, with the intermediate country forming an 
irregularly level, generally sandy plain. The western 
ghauts rise much more abruptly, and have a much 
narrower space between them and the Indian Ocean. 
They join the eastern ghauts at Cape Comorin, and 
tun an uninterrupted course, except at the valley of 
Coimbatore, which is about 16 miles in breadth, and 
has the celebrated Neilgherries for its northern wall. 

The whole of the above territory, being situated 
within the tropics, is neces sarily under the influence 
of great heat, especially whenever this is unrelieved 
by moisture. But the vicinity of a great portion of it 
to the sea, the elevation of the remainder, and the 
influence of a double monsoon, much modify the 
climate. The north-east monsoon, which blows 
chiefly on the eastern coast, commences usually in 
October and continues till December, when the rains 
cease, and the wind becomes dry and parching, 
The south-west monsoon, which begins in May, con- 
tinues till August or September, and is felt chiefly 
on the Malabar coast and western parts of the 
country. Atother times the winds are variable, but 


cords (in Dr. Campgent’s case, it is said, accompa- 
nied by cruelty), and they were conveyed to the 
residence of the Sikkim Rajah, at Tumlong, confined 
as prisoners, and not allowed any communication 
with each other. The Rajah himself sent a letter, 
conveying the intelligence to the Governor-Genrrat, 
who, in the kindest manner, has written to Sir Wir- 
t1am Hooxer, with the assurance that he has replied 


it to be occupied. We are enabled to state, on good 
authority, that the seizure of Dr. Camppent and 
Dr. Hooxsr, by this Rajah, was caused entirely by 
political considerations, and is not due to the 
Scientific researches of the latter within the terri- 
tories of the hill-chief. In proof of this assertion, 
Dr. Hooker has not been treated in his captivity 
with harshness, but is allowed the use of his books, 
his papers, his instruments, and his collections. 
This information is derived from a letter, written 
by Dr. Hooxer himself, on the 12th of N ovember, 
and superscribed, “ All well, 24th of November,” and 
which he contrived to smuggle away by the fidelity 
of a servant, with a scanty hope that it would be 
allowed to reach its place of destination, as it did, 
by the Marseilles mail, which arrived on the 21st 
ult, The Southampton mail, on the 26th, brought 
4 part only of a letter of an earlier date (Lachoong 
Valley, Oct. 25th, 1849), or rather two continuous 
letters, but ending abruptly, giving an account of 
a visit to the plains of Thibet ; from which the 
following brief extracts may prove of interest. 

“We have spent four days in Thibet! It was, 
however, a serious undertaking, and required a 
combination of fortunate accidents, together with all 
my previous knowledge of the country. It was 
again by the Lachen Pass that we entered, and we 
met with a great friend in the Tcheba J ama, a man 


to the Rajah’s letter, demanding the instant release 
of the prisoners as a preliminary step to any treaty 
with him; and his Excellency confidently expects 
that the next mail will convey the welcome news of 
the gentlemen being set at liberty. 


So far as Pras are concerned, we have already 
fulfilled our promise of overhauling the preposterous 
lists with which buyers are mystified, by the pub- 
lication of a second rapid sketch of the most distinct 
of the varieties. The result of this examination is 
to limit the number of such kinds to 27, exclusive 
of Sugar Peas, which are not worth having. Ad- 
mitting that class, we still find only 40. And now 
let the reader just calculate the number of aliases 
under which this farrago is known in seedsmen’s 
lists. It will be seen that the Early Frame exists 
under 24 disguises, the Early Charlton has 21, and 
that, in order to find the 27 which may, by a stretch 
of complaisance, be admitted, the unfortunate gar- 
dener has to push his way through no fewer than 235 
claimants upon his attention. Talk of Botany and 
its difficulties! why they are nothing to this; for 
in Botany different names indicate real differences, 
and the aliases are trifling in number ; but among 
Peas different names indicate identity or undis- 
tinguishable similarity. A gardener in a crowd of 
Peas is worse off than the traveller who for the first 


mostly southerly from March till May ; that is, from 
the termination of one monsoon till the commence- 
ment of the other. (Madras Medical Reports.) 


The Mean Temperature of Madras was for 1848, 
55 lv 
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As the culture of Cotton, like that of every other 
plant, is dependant in a great measure on climate, it 
was necessary to premise with these observations, 
which may, however, be useful to horticulturists 
cultivating Peninsular plants. 

So long ago as 1790 Dr. Anperson (to whom the 
genus Andersonia is dedicated) was employed in 
sending Mauritius as well as brown Malta Cotton 
seeds to different parts of the Peninsula. Dr. Rox- 
BuRGA had even then ascertained that the dry and 
less fertile soil of Coromandel was better suited than 
that of Bengal to the Bourbon Cotton. In 1813 Mr. 
Mercanre was sent with American Cotton cleaning 
machines to Tinnivelly, or wherever his services 
might be required. It was -in this district that 
Success was first attained in cultivating Bourbon 
Cotton, by Mr. Hucues, who also produced the best, 
or Tinnivelly Senna, a result not in either case acci- 
dental, but the natural consequence of skilful calture 
and careful picking. In 1819 the Madras Govern- 
ment determined on establishing four Cotton farms 
of 40C acres each, under the Commercial Residents 
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Tinnivelly, Coimbatore, Masuli- 
Mr. Hearn, who at that |v 


of the districts of 
patam, and Vizagapatam. 
time held the above office in Salem and Coimbatore, 
also succeeded in cultivating Cotton by follow- 
ing the directions which he received from Mr. 
Hvcurs. He found that the Cotton came to per- i 
fection at a distance of 150 miles from the sea, and 
obtained in the season of 1823-24, from the district 
of Coimbatore, 500 bales of clean Bourbon Cotton. 
We have seen no accounts of the other farms, but 
it can hardly be accidental that Vizagapatam is 
stated to be the district in which the largest quantity 
of Cotton is obtained per acre, and that liberal 
pruning is practised there. he efforts in other 
places have not been altogether without results. For 
Capt. Hucues says, in 1842, “ Difficulties and disap- 

ointments attended the introduction of the Bourbon 
Cotton into this (the Coimbatore) district, but which 
is now to be seen growing in all directions.” So Dr. 
Wicut, in the same year, speaks of improving “ our 
indigenous and the now naturalised Bourbon Cotton ;” 
also of “the Bourbon Cotton of the Coimbatore and 
Salem districts realising in England 93d. per lb., 
when the country Cotton of the Tinnivelly district 
sold for only 6d. or 7d.” The above are at the rate 
of about 140 and 180 rupees for 500 Ibs., for which 
the exporter pays only about 70 and 90 rupees. 
“But,” Mr. Suuivan observes, “these are the prices 
paid to the brokers ; the prices paid to the growers 
do not exceed 40 or 50 rupees.” And he agrees 
with Dr. Wicur, that all that is wanted is “ more 
competition among buyers, and somewhat higher 
prices to growers;” and Mr. Fiscurr, himself an 
agent for the purchase of Cotton for the Madras 
merchants, says 
nerating prices to grow the Bourbon Cotton. But, 
in justice to the exporters, we must observe, that 
the prices of Indian Cotton being dependant upon 
those of American Cotton, the uncertainties are too 
great for them to be very liberal. 

We have referred to these statements as having 
been made previous to the present experiments. Tn 
the year 1840 three American planters were sent to 
Madras, and detached to Tinnivelly in January 1541. 
But it was stated that the sowing season had passed ; 
for, according to the natives, the picking should be 
over before the land wind sets in, that is, before the 
10th of April. The planters conceived that a 
more northern climate was more suitable, for “ the 
finest Cotton is produced in a temperate climate.” 
They were, after the loss of much time, removed to 
Errode in the end of August, where a piece of ground 
within the walls, and another on the glacis of the 
old fort, were selected, both in being a “black Cotton 
soil,” with other plantations two miles distant having 
a deep reddish loamy soil. In these American, 
Bourbon, and country Cotton seed were sown. One 
of the planters objected to the “ dry soil of Errode,”’ 
observing that “at Coimbatore there has been an 
abundance of rain, and the land, from that and other 
causes, is in a good condition for ploughing.” This 
district had been recommended by Mr. Hearn, and 
by Mr. Fiscuzr, and subsequently approved of by 
Dr. Wicur ; two of the planters were therefore here 
established. American and native Cotton were sown 
in drills, and some broadcast, about the middle of 
September, both in the black Cotton ground and in the 
ordinary red soil of the Peninsula, that in which the 
Bourbon Cotton is found.to thrive best. 

As the experimental culture in Coimbatore is in- 
teresting on account of the several physical questions 
which have been discussed during its continuance, 
we think it desirable to be more minute in their re- 
lation, as well as in detailing the progress of opinions. 
Thus so early as in December, when the leaves had 
shrivelled and become of a copper brown colour, 
Mr. Morris reported, from Errode, “I am fully 
convinced we never will succeed in raising the 
New Orleans Cotton in India;” so Mr. Smpson 
stated at Coimbatore in February ; “In my opinion 
the New Orleans Cotton plant will not succeed in 
this part of India.” The former gave as his reasons ; 
—<¥irst place, during the rainy season, which is 
the proper time for planting, we have had entirely 
too much rain, and so soon as the monsoons are over, 
unfortunately we have no rain at all;” and Mr. 
Simpson, that “excessive hot dry weather has been 
the main cause of failure;” and also the “insects, 

which seem to declare vengeance against the young 
bolls”? Dr. Wicur, who visited these farms in 
September and in January, ascribed the failure to 
two causes. First, to the soil “having become so 
hard as to be alike impermeable to both moisture and 
the roots of the plants,” while “ the frequent plough- 
ing and hoeing, opening the soil, and giving free exit 
to the little moisture it had,” with “ the tearing of 
the superficial roots, still farther tended to impoverish 
the plants’ channels of supply.” To this Mr. Simp- 
son replied: “ By ploughing deep, the soil is pul- 
verised below the influence of the sun, and mellows 


¢ 


more in length) to penetrate into a moist earth, 


dry hot season.” 
tions, and their value depends upon their proper 


application. 


the ground ; but “ neither the Bourbon nor country 
Cotton suffered from these attacks, protected, per- 
haps, by their slower growth, and harder and more 
woody texture.” 


growth, and nearly one-third dead or dying, appeared 
well grown, and bearing a fair crop of large bolls.” 


successful, the plants in the black soils having grown 
hardly a pound 
healthy, while those in the red soil, though small, 
were generally very healthy ; 
the crop was mainly owing to “an insect which 
seems hitherto to have 
depositing its eggs in the germen.” 
Capt. Hucues nor Dr, Wicnr even then despaired 
of success ; the latter suggested some good modi- 
fications of culture, to suit it to the Indian climate. 


the prospects of the experiment; up to the middle 
of January it was expected that not a single pound 
of Cotton would have been gathered. 
time a heavy fall of rain took place, which had the 
effect of refreshing and greatly reviving the plants ; 
a second fall was experienced about the beginning 


that the natives only want remu- | P 


| bearer, and early. 


vhich will give support to the plants throughout a 
There is truth in both observa- 


Secondly, insects perforated the stems 
n all directions, but especially near the surface of 


But in the red soil, near Errode, 


‘the plants, in place of being very stunted in their 


In Coimbatore the experiment was at that time less 
of Cotton, and being generally un- 
but the failure of 


attacked every flower, 
But neither 


‘A few short weeks, however, completely changed 


“ About this 


of February, and seemed completely to renovate 
them.” In the middle of that month they became 
quite healthy, full of blossom and fruit, and gave 
romise of a large crop of Cotton. About the 6th 
and 8th of February 6 lbs. of Cotton were picked at 
Coimbatore, after that the picking continued un- 
interruptedly, and almost daily increased in quantity 
until the 13th of April, when it rose to 3500 lbs.” 
From the irregularity of the stand of plants, the 
quantity per acre could not be correctly ascertained, 
and though in some parts at the rate of 500 or 
600 lbs., the actual produce was 183 lbs., but allow- 
ing for wastage, from bad seed, &c., 233 lbs. 14 02., 
per acre. The black soil produced a larger pro- 
portion than the red soil. These facts prove that 
the culture depended almost entirely upon the 
season, and that opinions respecting its success 
varied according to the falls of rain. Dr. Wieurt 
having succeeded Capt. Hucnes in the middle of 
February 1842, we shall conclude this subject with 
the results of his experience in the following years, 
and up to the present time. 


ON PEAS. 
(Continued from p. 53.) 
II. Pras, BLUE, GREEN, OR LIGHT OLIVE. 
§ 3. Tall sorts. 
12. Bellamy’s Early Green Marrow, 4% to 5 feet 
high ; pods long, straight, cylindrical, containing 6—7 
Peas, some of which when ripe and dry are white, but 


high ; 
good bearer, and though an old variety, it must still be 
ranked amongst the best of dwarf Peas for summer use. 


pods long, roundish, containing 7 or 8 Peas; a 


20. Dwarf Imperial. — Imperial, Blue Imperial, 
Dwarf Green Imperial, New Improved Imperial, New 
Improved Dwarf Imperial, New Dwarf Imperial, New 
Long-podded Imperial, Green Nonpareil, Sumatra, 
Dwarf Blue Prolific, Blue Scymetar, Sabre, Blue Sabre, 
New Sabre, Dwarf Sabre, Nain vert impérial, Nain vert 
gros ; 4 feet high ; pods large, long, rather flat, much 
pointed, containing 8—10 Peas ; good for late summer 
use. The Dwarf Green Marrow, alias New Green, 
Early Dwarf Green, Early Green, New Early Green, 
Royal Dwarf Marrow, Extra Green Marrow, Holloway 
Marrowfat, Green Rouncival, Wellington, New Green 
Nonpareil, Prince’s Superfine Summer, Vert Atif a Ja 
Moelle, is considered a good sort, but it is much inferior 
to Knight’s Dwarf Marrow. 

21. Flack’s New Large Victoria, 24 to 3 feet high; 
pods middle-sized, flattish, nearly straight, well filled ; 
Peas generally 6 in a pod, large, compressed, blue whea 
dry, and some partly white; a few days earlier than 
the Blue Prussian, and is a very good prolific dwarf 
variety. 

22. Woodford’s Green Marrow, about 3 feet high 5 
pods large, flattened, containing about 6 large Peas, 
which keep long green; a good bearer, ripening a 
fortnight later than the preceding. 


II]. PEAS WRINKLED, OR INDENTED WHEN DRY. 
§ 5. Tall sorts. 

23. Knight’s Tall Marrow, or Knight's Late, Ridé, 
ou de Knight, Ridé tardif.— Knight’s Tall White Mar- 
row, Knight’s Tall Green Marrow, Knights Tall 
Blue Marrow may be considered as varieties differing 
in the colour of the dry seeds, but in no other essential 
particular; 6—7 feet high ; pods large and broad, con- 
taining 7—9 Peas, more sugary than apy other yet 
known ; very productive, and bears long in succession 5 
well adapted for a principal, or late summer crop. A 
sort called the Waterloo resembles the above, but. is 
inferior. 
24. British Queen, about 5 feet high ; pods large, 
straight, nearly round, containing generally 7 very 
large Peas, in fact enormous, some measured when 
green 14 inch in circumference ; they are thicker in 
the skin, and scarcely so sugary as Knight's ; but the 
sort is valuable for those who prefer large Peas. 
25. Fairbeard’s Champion of England, about 5 feet 
high ; pods long, somewhat curved, and slightly flat- 
tened, containing 7 or 8 large Peas of very sugary 
quality, of a bluish colour when dry; an abundant 
bearer, highly deserving of cultivation. 


III. Pras, WRINKLED, OR INDENTED WHEN DRY. 
§ 6. Dwarf sorts. 

26. Knight’s Dwarf Marrow, or Knight’s New Dwarf, 
Ridé nain, of which there are some varieties differing in 
the colour of their seeds ; about 3} feet high, pods broad, 
rather flat, containing about 6 Peas, similar to Knight's 
Tall Marrow in point of sugary quality ; am abundant 
bearer, a week earlier than Knight’s Tall Marrow. 
The New Indented Green Marrow is not so sweet. 

27. Maclean’s Seedling, about 2 feet high, pods large, 
nearly straight, a little flattened, Peas very large, com- 
pressed, owing to their closeness in the pod, of excellent 
quality, blue when dry ; a valuable, early, prolific dwarf 


the generality are olive green ; a good bearer, tolerably 
early, and, on the whole, an excellent Pea. Sution’s 
Superb Green Marrow ranks near this, but the Peas 
are not So sugary. 
13. Fairbeard’s Surprise, or Faivbeard’s Early Sur- 
prise, 5 feet high ; pods thick, roundish, slightly curved, 
containing 7—9 large Peas of good quality ; an excellent 


14. Adamson’s Matchless Marrow, 5 feet high ; pods 
large, flat, curved, containing 6—7 Peas ; an excellent 
bearer, as early as the Charlton. Related to this is the 
Tall Imperial, alias Tall Blue Imperial, Tall Green 
Imperial, New all Imperial, Tall Prussian or Blue 
Union, Blue Union, Spanish Patriots, Green Nonpareil, 
Carré vert, Carré vert gros, Carré vert gros Nor- 
mand. About 7 feet high; pods broad, obtuse, con- 
taining only 6 Peas, therefore must be now considered 
second-rate. 
15. Tall Green Marrow, New Large Green, or Im- 
perial Green, 7 feet high; pods large, broad, and 
rather flat, containing 8 or 9 Peas of excellent quality, 
yellowish green when ripe; a good prolific late sort. 
The Gros Vert Normand is allied to this, but scarcely 
so good. 

16. Victoria Marrow, 6 to 7 feet high; pods nearly 
4 inches in length, generally in pairs, straight, roundish, 
containing 7 or & very large Peas of good quality; an 
abundant bearer, remarkable for the great length of its 
pods, in which respect ib exceeds all other sorts ia 
this class. 


II. Pras, BLUE, GREEN, OR LIGHT OLIVE. 

§ 4. Dwarf sorts. 
17. Groom’s Superb Dwarf Blue, about 18 inches 
high ; pods large, broad, rather flat, containing 8 or 9 


summer dwarf Pea. 


7 large blue Peas ; 


vation. The New Imperial is much inferior to it. 


Peas of excellent quality, and very productive ; a good 


18. Bedman’s Imperial, 24 to 3 feet high ; pods 
somewhat curved, roundish, containing generally 6 or 
an excellent bearer, though not very 
early, but as a summer Pea highly deserving of culti- 


19. Blue Prussian, also called Dwarf Blue Prussian, 


variety. 
Crass B, Peas WITHOUT A TOUGH LINING TO THE POD > 

PEAS AND PODS BOTH EATEN, 
Sugar Peas ; Pots sans parchemin ou Mange-tout. 
The pods of all the Peas in this class should be gathered 
when quite young, like French Beans, and cooked after 
the same manner. They are little grown in England, 
and not worth growing ; for which reason they are: not 
numbered, although enumerated. 

§ 7. Tall sorts. 

Large Crooked Sugar, alias Sugar Pea Broadsword, 
Six-inch-pod Sugar Pea, Sans parchemin blane a grandes 
cosses, Cornes de bélier. About 6 feet high, pods very 
large, broad, fleshy, crooked, late, productive ; one of 
the best of this class. 

Géant sans parchemin is also remarkable for the size 
of its pods, which are even larger than those of the 
preceding. 

Vilmorin’s Sugar, about 6 feet high ; pods small, 
round, and straight ; a good bearer. 

Late Wyker Sugar, or Late White Sugar, 6—7 feet 
high ; pods roundish, small, much curved; a good 
bearer, and very late. 

Sans parchemin a fleurs rouges, grows tall and is 
also very late. 

Ture ou couronné sans parchemin, of which there are 
two varieties, one with red and another with white 
flowers ; pods numerous, tender, and sweet. 

Sans parchemin a demi-rames has straighter and 
fuller pods than the Large Crooked Sugar, and is earlier 
than it. 

White-podded Sugar, or Sans parchemin a cosse 
blanche, 5—6 feet high ; curious on account of the 
white colour of the pods, which they retain from their 
first development to their maturity; the flowers are 
red ; more curious than useful. 

Yellow-podded Sugar, or Sans parchemin 4 cosse 
jaune, is analogous to the preceding. The Alberjas 
has been included amongst the Sugar Peas, but as it 
has sometimes a very thin lining to the pods, it cannot 
be recommended. 

§ 8. Dwarf sorts. 
Early May Sugar, aliis Early Dutch, Early Sugar, 


the land, which allows the tap root (12 inches or 


Royal Prussian Blue, Prussian Prolific, Green Prussian, 
| Fine Long-podded Dwarf, Early Dutch Green; 35 feet 


Dwarf Dutch Sugar, Nain a la moelle d’Espagne ; 4 feet 


ert ta aria i erat -_ 
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‘no exaggerations, they 
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high, pods small, round, straight; very early, but 


tender. 


Dwarf Dutch, or Dwarf Crooked Sugar, Dwarf 
Sugar de Grace, Early Dwarf de Grace, Nain hatif de 


pods smal], abundant, very tender. 


Hollande, Nain de Hollande. About 3 feet high ; pods | somewhat fan-shaped ; late and moderately productive. 


short, small, crooked ; a week later than the preceding, 
The Dutch cultivate it 


but only a moderate bearer. 
under glass. 


Dwarf Sugar, or Ledman’s Dwarf, Gros Nain Sueré, 
Nain Sueré. About 3 feet high ; pods long, nearly 


round, and slightly curved; a moderate bearer ; late. 


long. An abundant bearer ; the latest in this class. 


All the sorts of Peas to which numbers are prefixed 
are considered of first-rate excellence ; and, from the 


Sans parchemin nain ordinaire, 2 to 3 feet high ; 


being only about a foot high, branching from the ground 


Tamarind, or Late Dwarf Sugar, about 4 feet high ; 
pods large, broad, and much curved, from 4 to 6 inches 


briet descriptions given, any one can select what will 
suit him, as regards either early or late sorts ; dwarf 


En Eventail, the dwarfest of all the Sugar Peas, | or tall ; white, green, or blue; small Peas, as the 
,|Harly Frame, Prince Albert, and Auvergne; very 


large Peas, as the British Queen; or very sugary 
Peas, as Knight?s Dwarf and Tall Marrow. The sorts 
enumerated afford ample choice; and where all are 
good there can be no difficulty in selecting. 

In addition to those here enumerated are sundry 
others with new names, concerning which we have no 
sufficient information, R. 7. 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE WORST EFFECTS OF MUTILATING THE BRANCHES OF TIMBER TREES. 


THERE are two divisions into which the results of 
pruning timber trees may be divided: one which is 


evident to our ocular 
senses ; the other, and 
not the least import- 
ant, that which is de- 
rived from scientific 
data, and which must, 
in a great measure, 
be taken upon trust. 
To the latter division 
of the subject I have 
alluded in another 
place: it is with the 
visible effects, strictly 
speaking, that I have 
to deal on the present 
occasion, The accom- 
panying drawings are 


Fig. 2. 


are sketches from 
nature, and I trust 
will convey .a correct 
idea of the subject 
they are intended to 
illustrate. 

In fig. 1, which is 
drawn from a piece 
of Elm, split longitu- 
dinally for the pur- 
pose, some of the worst 
effects of a barbarous 
mutilation are evident. 
At A, the wound is 
closed over, but the 
rains, and the action 
of the weather for a 
long series of years, 
have left their effects 
in the decayed portion 
of the old branch ; 
the injurious charac- 
ter of which, suppos- 
ing the tree to have 
been used as,timber, 
needs no comment. 
At B, a woodpecker 
has commenced a dor- 
mitory ; the rain has 
effected a lodgement, 
penetrated the tissues 
of the wood, and ra- 
mified through the me- 
dullary rays, the walls 
of which it has de- 
troyed, and seriously 
damaged the longitu- 


youe system of the trunk. 


a mode of pruning often highly extolled, viz., that of 


The example at C, shows 


leaving a considerable portion of the branch attached 
to the trunk, but in this instance the wood was much 
decayed to the very 
centre of the tree. 
Of course when the 
branch was removed, 
vitality in a given por- 
tion of the tree was 
destroyed. The effects 
of such in a series of 
years is self-evident. 
A case of common 
occurrence, though 


often overlooked, is 
indicated in figure 2. 
When the tree was of 
a few years’ growth, 


its lower branches 
were destroyed, to 
give it a “ straight 
trunk.” Successive 
annual layers of wood 
imbedded the dead 
stump, and the only 
external indication 
was a protuberance on 
the trunk. The mecha- 
nical effects of this 
apparently trifling case 
were seriously to da- 
mage several pieces of 
plank when the tree 
was sawn up for build- 
ing purposes. Figure 
3 merely shows the 
process of a wound 
“ growing over.” It 
must be borne in mind 
that a wound never 
heals. In figure 4 is 
represented a piece of 
pruned Scoteh Fir. 
Figure 5 is a portion 
of plank cut from such 
atree. J imagine they 
will tell their own tale. 
Reflections, and pro- 
fitable ones too, were 
suggested in sketching 
these examples, and 
at some future day I 
may beg permission 
to lay a paper, im 
which I shall embody 
them, before the read- 
ers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. G. 


<< 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Continued from p. 53.) 

THE entrance gates to the kitchen garden, from the 
ornamental grounds, are very rich in pattern, scrolls 
and mouldings being carved on them in gold, and they 
are backed up by Taxus incurva and Gold Yews. It 
may be imagined that because so much attention has 
been devoted to ornamental gardening at Elvaston, the 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables has received little 
care ; but this is not the case : indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to point out another establishment of similar extent 
in which everything is carried out in greater first-rate 
excellence than at Elvaston. The kitchen garden occu- 
pies 8 acres, five of which are enclosed by high brick 
walls; the remaining 3 acres constitute the exterior 
borders, A range of five glass houses occupy a portion 
of the north wall ; three. of these are exclusively em- 
ployed in producing Muscat Grapes, no other variety 
being cultivated at Elvaston. One house contains 
Peaches ; another Peaches and Figs. The crops of 
Peaches and Figs were over when we saw them; but one 
house of Grapes still remained in splendid condition, 
the bunches were large, and the berries finely swelled, 
exhibiting the colour of a golden drop Plum. The Peach 
trees, Figs, and Grape Vines, all indicated the highest 
degree of fertility. 


The Peach trees on the open walls at Elvaston were 
the finest we saw last season north of London, and the 
Same may be said of the Apricot trees ; indeed we may 
add that the Apricot walls contained the most perfect 
trees we ever remember seeing either in this country 
or on the Continent. They are beautifully trained after 
the fan fashion, and they bear abundance of fruit 
annually from the top of the wall to the ground ; the 
whole extent of wall does not exhibit a naked spot nor 


the least evidence of gumming, a matter of such common 
occurrence all over the country. 

A range of low houses or pits, having a walk along 
the back, is exclusively employed in the culture of Pine- 
apples ; the latter are all planted out in the open soil, 
as at Meudon, where such fine examples of this fruit 
were produced. The plants showed great vigour, and 
some had magnificent fruit on them nearly ripe, while 
there were others in every stage of growth forming a 
complete succession. 

We observed a novel mode of ripening the Green- 
gage Plum here. A border is raised, in the form of 
an inclined plane, considerably above the garden level ; 
the trees are planted on this border, and it is then 
covered with tiles, over which a trellis of wire is 
stretched, a few inches from them. The trees are 
trained to this trellis, and it is found that, on account 
of the heat absorbed during the day, and given out in 
the night, as well as on account of the reflected heat 
under sunlight, the fruit is ripened with much higher 
flavour than it is by any other plan adopted here. 

Mr. Barron uses a great deal of liquid manure in the 
culture of exotic fruits under glass ; and in order that 
this may at all times be of the right temperature for 
immediate use, a hot-water pipe, connected with one of 
the heating apparatuses, is carried through the tank. 
This keeps the liquid at a temperature of 80° without 
any trouble, and with much advantage to the plants. 

The kitchen garden walls are covered on both sides 
with wire trellises, by which the common practice of 
“nailing ” is entirely dispensed with. The north side of 
one of the walls is covered with the Warrington Goose- 
berry and with Raspberries, the former being trained 
in a horizontal form, like a Pear-tree, and by this means 
the crops are easily protected until a late period. 

On an exterior border, facing the orchard, is a raised 
slope at an angle of 17°. This slope is 150 feet long 


— 


and 12 feet broad. The border is made of good loam, 
on which is spread an inch of gravel, and on this a 
coating of asphalte is laid on hot. Bricks rebated 
receive a wire trellis ; these are firmly set in the gravel 
and asphalte, and over the latter is spread a coating of 
tar. On this border are trained Green-gage Plums, 
Apricots, Peaches, Figs, and the Male Carle Apple ; 
the latter, managed in this way, bears good crops of 
excellent fruit. This Apple is but little known in this 
country, our climate being generally unfavourable to its 
perfect ripening. Mr. Barron stated that the fruits 
produced on this slope were superior in flavour to those 
from perpendicular walls. The advantage of a slope 
over a south wall is that, in the former case, the force 
of the solar rays is nearly trebled. Table trellises have 
also a decided advantage over the common espalier, 
and for the same reason. 

As numbers of the walks in the gardens at Elvaston, 
as well as these inclined slopes, are covered with as- 
phalte, let us state how that work is done. A foundation 
is formed of stones, brick rubbish, cinders, and ashes 
from the furnaces, the thickness depending upon 
what the walk is wanted for. If only for 
walking on, and not for heavy weights, 3 or 4 inches 
is considered to be sufficiently thick. A little gravel is 
then put on, just enough to make it somewhat even and 
smooth when the roller is passed over it. On this is 
laid, as hot as possible, a mixture of fine gravel or 
screenings, coal or gas-tar, and quicklime ; when this 
is spread 1 or 13 inch in thickness, and the roller 1- 
MEDIATELY passed over it, the work is finished ; buta 
little fine screenings of good-coloured gravel (caulk 
or the refuse of a lead mine is best) swept over it, and 
the roller again applied, effect a great improvement in 
its appearance. The mixture is made by making the 
gravel quite hot on a flat kiln, formed of sheet iron 5 
the coal-tar being also boiled until the scum leaves it. 
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been able to save a quantity of fine-looking seeds, some 
of which are already sown, and will probably prevent 
its being again lost to the country. The following 
statistical remarks on the state of the growth of leaves, 
and production of flowers, are a continuation of those 
given at page 742 of last year’s volume ; it will be seen 
by them that there are at the present time 15 leaves on 
the plant—that the 55th leaf is now developing itself, 
and the 25th flower-bud unfolding. Joseph Parton. 
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Four barrow-loads of hot gravel, 0: e of quicklime, and | follow from the causes we have mentioned, The same 
as much of the tar as will moisten and colour the whole, | circumstance will account for the faet that many of the 
are the proportions used. Some of these walks s0 branches, from which the leaves have thus prematurely 
formed have now been down several years, and they | fallen, will perish. For this reason we recommend 
are quite smocth and sound. RF. G. strongly to cultivators to examine well in spring the 
( Lo be continued.) ‘ _ | trees which have suffered from phylloptosis during the 

F eae: B ah Bete es Cols 0, ae AF Pema Neen for | jast year, and to prune out all branches showing withered 
See ee eet ake a " Y or ill-nourished buds. The cutting out sickly and 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. VII. 

Tue Bampoo, AnD THE Uses TO WHICH IT 1S APPLIED 
i Curna.—The Bamboo, as you are aware, is one of 
the most valuable trees in China, and is used for almost 
every purpose. Having from time to time noted down 
the uses to which I have seen it applied, my list seems 
so amusing that I send it to you for the readers of the 
Chronicle. 

Bamboo is used in making soldiers’ hats and shields, 
umbrellas, soles of shoes, scaffolding poles, measures, 
baskets, ropes, paper, pencil holders, brooms, sedan 
chairs, pipes, flower-stakes and trellis work in gardens, 
pillows ave made of the shavings, a kind of rush cloak 
is made from the leaves for wet weather, and is calleda 
To-e, or “ garment of leaves.” On the water it is used 
in making sails and covers for boats, for fishing-rods 
and fish baskets, fishing stakes and buoys ; katamarans 
are rude boats, or rather floats, formed of a few logs 
of Bamboo lashed firmly together, and launched upon 
the water. In agriculture the Bamboo is used in 
making aqueducts for conveying water to the land ; it 
forms part of the celebrated water wheel, as well as the 
plough, the harrow, and other implements of husbandry. 
Excellent water-pipes are made of it for conveying 
springs from the hills, to supply houses and temples in 
the valleys with pure water. Its roots are often cut 
into the most grotesque figures, and its stems finely 
carved into ornaments for the curious, or as incense 
burners for the gods. The Ningpo furniture—the most 
beautiful in China—is often inlaid with figures of people, 
houses, temples, and pagodas in Bamboo, which form 
most correct and striking pictures of China and the 
Chinese. The young shoots are boiled and eaten, and 
sweetmeats are also made of them. A substance found 
in the joints called Tabasheer is used in medicine. In 
the manufacture of Tea it forms the rolling tables, 
drying baskets and sieves ; and last, though not least, 
the celebrated chop-sticks—the most important articles 
in domestic use—are made of it. 

Gentle reader, however incredulous you may be, I 
must still earry you a step further, and tell you that I 
have not enumerated one-half of the uses to which the 
Bamboo is applied in China, Indeed it would be nearly 
as difficult to say what it is nof used for as what it is. 
It is in universal demand, in the houses and in the 
fields, on water and on land, in peace and in war. 
Through life the Chinaman is almost dependent upon it 
for his support, nor does it leave him until it carries 
him to his last resting-place on the hill side, and even 
then, in company with the Cypress, Juniper, and Pine, 
it waves over and marks his tomb. 

At the time of the last war, when the Emperor of 
China, very considerately no doubt, wanted to conquer 
the English by withholding the usual supplies of Tea 
and Rhubarb, without which, he supposed, they could 
not continue to exist for any length of time, we might 
have returned the compliment, had it been possible for 
us to have destroyed all his Bamboos. With all 
deference to the opinion of his celestial Majesty, the 
English might have survived the loss of Tea and Rhu- 
barb, but we cannot conceive the Chinese existing as a 
nation, or indeed at all, without the Bamboo. R. Ff. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

Genus XII. ; Puyutoprosis, or Fall of the Leaves.— 
Every year, as the cold season comes on, the greater 
part of our trees lose their leaves. This is a constant 
phenomenon, the explanation of which has been the 
subject of study and observation with many learned 
men, among whom none has written upon it with 
greater precision than Giovene in his Memoir inserted 
in the 13th volume of the “ Memoria della Societa Ita- 
liana delle Scienze.” But on the present occasion I 
only allude to the occasional loss of foliage in the 
height of summer, or at the end of spring. Usually 

' this disease is the necessary consequence of yellowness 
not cured. I have never seen plants lose their leaves 
without a previous change of colour from green to 
yellow, or to a white or reddish tinge. A sudden 
privation of light will cause the leaves to fall, so also 
the excessive heat of summer. Trees have been ob- 
served to lose them out of season most frequently in 
what are called light hot soils, which have been over- 
Manured. The want of nutriment which occasions 
yellowness will also produce phylloptosis. Plenck 
assures us that in the neighbourhood of works where 
arsenic, cobalt, or oil of vitriol are prepared, the smoke 
issuing even from lofty chimneys will instantly destroy 
not only the leaves of trees, but all the herbage which 
covers the ground. 

The same precautions which tend to prevent yellow- 
ness are also applicable to stop the fall of leaves, 
Although trees and woody plants are the most, liable to 
this disease, it is also observed in herbaceous plants, 
especially Leguminosee. I should be disposed to adopt 
the opinion, clearly explained by Giovene, who thinks 
that the fall of the leaf is always preceded by an in- 
duration of the part, and is thus, as it were, only the 
last but the most evident symptoms of the disease. 
And it is not difficult to conceive that induration should 


weak branches in pruning is a point much neglected, 
but which we insist upon as most important. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Great attention has been paid of late to the cultiva- 
tion of the Pear. The numerous varieties which have 
been introduced from Flanders, of first-rate quality, 
extending over a very long period in their season of 
ripening, render this fruit one of the most important in 
our gardens, and peculiarly so for the amateur; as 
almost every garden whose soil is of ordinary quality, 
and which has an aspect favourable for the production 
of common garden produce, will bring forward Pears in 
perfection. Under proper management, too, a consider- 
able variety may be grown in a garden of very limited ex- 
tent. WhenI speak of proper management I mean the 
converse of what is usually exhibited in small gardens ; 
for we too frequently find two or three large trees 
overshadowing the limited spot of kitchen-garden, and 
these in a great measure destroy the value and quality 
of everything near them. The kinds, moreover, are 
generally anything but suitable for sueh gardens. The 
Autumn Bergamot, Williams’ Bon Chretien, and the 
Jargonelle frequently occur in such situations, and 
where these sorts do bear a large crop of Pears, they 
are of comparatively little value, for they are over in a 
few days. Instead, therefore, of a bushel of one kind 
of Pear, this quantity in 10 kinds, ripening over a period 
of several months, would be much better, 

The first point to consider is the stoek upon which 
the Pear should be grafted. Considerable diversity of 
opinion exists on this head; some recommending the 
Quince, others again condemning it, and preferring the 
Pear-stock. My own opinion is that they are both 
good when the soil is suitable. Where the situation is 
naturally damp, the Quince will thrive ; but where it is 
very dry and sandy, it will make little progress, and the 
fruit will be small and gritty. Ihave had ample proof 
of this myself. Common observation will therefore 
easily enable any one to determine whether the soil is 
suitable for the one stock or the other. 

The mode of jgaining is another subject deserving 
attention. If the espalier system is preferred, it must 
be remembered that it involves a considerable outlay 
in the first place, if a permanent railing of iron is 
erected ; and if wooden stakes are employed, then these 
are constautly giving way and fresh ones are required ; 
endless expense is consequently incurred. Dwarf 
standards, if properly managed, will obviate the use of 
these expensive props. If the ground is properly 
drained—an essential point as regards the flavour of 
the fruit, as well as the productiveness of the trees— 
they may be planted 8 or 10 feet apart along the 
borders, and crops of Lettuces and the lighter kinds 
of vegetables grown around them without effecting any 
very serious injury to the trees. In our next we shall 
furnish a list of a few kinds suitable for the amateur, 


with the system of management after planting. Pharo. 
Ereratem,—tIn the fourth line of the last article on Suburban 
Gardening, for ‘* quickly” read ‘‘ quietly.” 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 
Wu apy one inform us who Messrs. George Boden, 
and Co., of Hindley-street, Ardwick, Manchester, are. 
This firm refers to W. Russell, Esq., 25, Russell-street, 
Chorlton on Medlock, Manchester ; and Mr. George 
Higginbottom, Merchant, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 
Perhaps the referees will oblige us with the information, 


Home Correspondence. 

Victoria Regia at Chatsworth. — This interesting 
plant still flourishes here, and continues to expand its 
beautiful flowers, two of which have generally opened 
every week during the winter; these, however, are 
much smaller than those produced during the earlier 
stages of the plant’s growth, the largest now seldom 
measuring more than 7 inches in diameter, whilst the 
first flowers measured nearly 11. Although for some 
time past the plant has appeared to enjoy a partial rest, 
yet its growth has never been suspended, a gradual 
production of leaves as well as flowers having con- 
stantly been taking place, but these leaves, when fully 
matured, rarely have much exceeded 2 feet in diameter, 
a small size compared with those unfolded during the 
plant’s most vigorous growth, the diameter then reach- 
ing nearly 5 feet, and the succulent leaf-stalks which at 
that time, bad they been allowed room, would have 
reached to an immense length, are now also greatly 
diminished in size, and seldom extend to more than 
3 or 4 feet from the root. At the present time, how- 
ever, the plant exhibits no symptoms of decay, but is 
evidently in the most perfect health ; the growth also 
appears on the increase, the leaves develope themselves 
with more rapidity, and are becoming larger in size ; 
and if we might form a judgment of future success by 
present appearances, a most vigorous growth may be 
anticipated in spring. All these expectations, however, 
may prove delusive ; our knowledge of the habits of the 
plant is too limited at present to admit of our deciding 


the latter, however, we are inclined to lean to. Should 


whether it is really an annual, a biennial, or a perennial ; 


[We hope to be able to find room for the statistical 
tables in a short time ; for the moment we are unable 
to do s0.] i 

Potatoes.—Plant good early kinds, for it is important 
to combine precocity and well selected varieties. Single 
eyes are best for producing early and fine produce. 
Objections to this rule, however, may be fairly urged, 
as by planting unusually early they are subject to rot ; 
hence, as a preventive, planting whole sets has been 
resorted to. In either ease, where practicable, plant 
them close in fleet drills, on a warm border in February, 
or on a slight hotbed in March, to be transplanted 
finally in open compartments late in April, or early in 
May. A small space will suffice to raise plants for a 
large garden. ‘Those raised from single eyes should 
be transplanted with sets and roots entire. ‘The plants 
from the whole ones should be slipped off, planted, and 
watered, no further nourishment being now necessary 
from the parent tuber. The top shoot may be left 
on, and planted with the whole set in small shallow 
drills. Another, and perhaps the chief, advantage of 
thus raising Potatoes in advance, is that during the dry 
months of March and April, opportunity will be better 
afforded in bringing the ground for their reception into 
the best condition. These remarks also apply to raising 
Potatoes early from seleeted seed. Hardy and Son, 
Maldon. 

Agapanthus umbellatus.—* A. H.” will find it hardy 
enough to withstand our winters in the open border, 
merely protected by a hand-glass. It has been grow- 
ing here with the above treatment for these last 
20 years at least, and there is now a bed of it consisting 
of nine plants, which give annually from 30 to 50 umbels 
of flowers that remain in great beauty for weeks : the 
soil is a deep, well-drained loam. J. G. Nelson, Winter- 
ton Rectory, Great Yarmouth, Jan. 23. 
Rats.—Every one who has read Mr. Kidd’s lament- 
able narrative of the destruction by rats of his beautiful 
and unique aviary, will deeply sympathise with him. 
The loss is not only great to himself but to all who love 
Nature and the sweet music of these winged choristers. 
We are well acquainted here, rather too well, with the 
predatory and carnivorous habits of the English rat, 
having lost many hundred head of poultry by their 
destructive ageney. In a single night rats will carry 
away a dozen chicks, They are well known to come at 
night and take young chiekens from under their mother’s 
wings, and carry them away bodily. And I have seen 
an instance of the hen pursuing the rat that had ‘so 
abdueted her offspring. If Mr. Kidd had laid down a 
bed of shingle or rough gravel, from 6 to 10 inches in 
depth beneath the floor of his aviary, no rat could have 
reached him : they eannot burrow in shingle. Being 
near the coast, where it is easily and quickly obtained, 
we laid it beneath the floor of a barn here, and it 
effectually kept these vermin out. Harrison’s pills are 
excellent, only they must be fresh when used ; but @ 
rat that has tasted flesh, and has a chanee of finding 
more, will not stop to eat pills or corn of any kind. The 
only method of exterminating rats is with ferrets and 
terriers; the country around us swarms with these 
vermin ; they come from the fields, hedges, and copses. 
For months past we have by these means kept up a 
constant warfare, and have caused nearly 200 of them 
to bite the dust. X. Y. Z., Hants. 

Roses.—Will “ Crito” be good enough to give us the 
names of those Roses which he considers “ promising ?” 
I do not mean that he shall be pledged to do so, but. 
simply that he should give us an opportunity of trying, 
at the same time that he does, those varieties that he 
thinks there is reasonable hope may come near his 
rotions of continuous bloomers, and especially as it 
would enable us to save a season with all those that do 
turn out well. I, for one, would try them all, and 
report the result. Amicus. 

Pear Moths.—I have read the articles in your last 
three numbers upon the habits of the larva of Batodes 
angustiorana, by my friends Mr. Curtis and Mr. West. 
wood, and I wish to make a few remarks upon the same 
subject. I have never raised this insect from the larva 
myself, but I must quite dissent from Mr. Grahaw’s 
opinion, that the rind of the Pear is the common food 
of the larva ; that it will eat it I do not doubt, but I 
believe it to be purely accidental. Any person who has 
paid attention to the larve of the various Tortrices 
which feed upon the Apple tree, must have noticed that 
they often spin a leaf to the fruit, and the larva them 
feeds indiscriminately upon the leaf or the rind of the 
young Apple, and I have little doubt that this was the 
case with the larvee of B. angustiorana, found by Mr, 
Graham upon the Pears, although it is possible that 
having found the calyx a convenient habitation, it 
might feed entirely upon the rind of the fruit, 
Still I am quite certain that this insect feeds more 
commonly upon other trees than it does upon the Pear. 
In my own garden it swarms upon a hedge composed 
of Privet and Whitethorn ; on the opposite side of the 
path is a Laurel hedge, and upon this it is equally 
abundant ; there is only one small Pear tree near the 
spot, and on this tree I never saw the insect, In Hain- 


it be found to be short-lived, we are happy in having 


ault Forest it abounds upon the Oaks, in spots where 
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there is no other tree except the Hornbeam. My own 
opinion is, that the larva is a general feeder upon the 
leaves of trees—that it forms a web in the autumn in 
whieh it passes the winter, and reappears in the spring 
to feed upon the buds of various trees. Mr, Graham seems 
quite to forget that the larvae of many species of Lepi- 
doptera live through the winter without food, and there 
would be nothing extraordinary in the larva of Batodes 
angustiorana living in a tumbler during the whole of 
that season without feeding. I have kept the larva of 
Boarmia repandaria in a pill-box from October to 
March, during which time it had not a particle of food. 
If those caterpillars which naturally pass the winter in 
a semi-torpid state are kept in a room at a temperature 
of 50°, or higher, and can be supplied with proper food, 
they will sometimes continue feeding, and the perfect 
insects will appear two or three months before the 
usual period, but they will more often perish just as 
they have attained their full growth. I may just say, 
in conclusion, that the larvze of Carpoecapsa pomonana, 
which feed in the Apple, quit the fruit in the autumn, 
and form webs under the rough bark of the tree. In 
this state they remain quiescent till the end of May in 
the following year, when they change to pupse, and in 
14 days the moth appears. Henry Doubleday. 
Skimmia (Limonia) Laureola,— Arguing from 
analogy, there can be no doubt that Limonia laureola 
would be perfectly hardy in any 
part of England, if planted in 
a well drained sheltered lo- 
eality. I have seen it growing 
in many parts of the Himalayas. 
First of all, flowering in April, 
surrounded by large patelies of 
snow, on the north side of the 
mountain Chena, near Nynee 
Tal, at least 8000 feet above 
the sea, and above Cupressus 
torulosa, which grows in great 
abundance on the south side of 
the same mountain. The sur- 
rounding plants were Gagea, 
Pritillaria, Convallaria, Ane- 
mone discolor, and Primula den- 
ticulata. I then found it at 
Patternullah, 9000 feet, in 
May, and shortly afterwards 
at Phagoonimly, 9000 feet, not 
far from Simla; growing as- 
Sociated with Lonicera angus- 
tifolia, which has stood the 
present winter very well, You 
are mistaken about the flowers 
not being scented. They are 
deliciously and powerfully fra- 
grant, so as to perfume the 
air to some little distance. The 
leaves also, when bruised, are 
strongly scented ; So much so, that the plant always 
bears amongst the inhabitants the local native name for 
musk, as indeed is mentioned by Dr. Royle, at p. 130 
of his “ Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayas.” 
I have always observed the plant on the northern sides 
of the mountains, where it is sheltered from strong 
H ncaa ee tad to be considerable doubt about 
peri pare hae even natural order of the plant, 
¢ 'y polygamous. Wallich calls it Laureola 
(Aurantiaceze), you call it Skimmia (Ilicineze ?), and 
Decaisne has figured the same species in “ Jacquemont’s 
Travels,” fig. 161, as Anquetellia laureola(Zanthoxyleze), 
William Munro, Jan, 29. [The discovery of this plant 
being really a species of the little known genus Skimmia, 


they immediately made good his loss. The first plants 
were much mildewed, which no doubt caused their 
death. Ihave succeeded in preventing its spread by 
applying sulphur, which is the only antidote against 
mildew that I know of. This Fuchsia strikes with me 
as freely as any other sort ; the soil I employ for it is 
a mixture of two parts loam, one of peat, and two of leaf- 
mould, with a sufficiency of pure white sand to keep the 
whole porous, but any light sandy soil will do to root 
them in, provided the above compost is used for potting 
them offin. After the cuttings are rooted, I pot them 
in thumb-pots, and place them under a handlight 
in a house where the temperature ranges from 55° to 
60°. I find that, like all other Fuchsias during their 
growing season, this delights in a moist atmosphere. I 
have a fine healthy plant of it struck from a cutting last 
July, which is now 13 foot high. I have continued to 
grow it all the autumn, not allowing it any rest. When 
my young plants have made roots enough, I repot them 
in a size larger pot, and as they inerease in size I use 
well decomposed dung in the soil, instead of leaf-mould. 
Treated in this manner they grow as freely as any 
other Fuchsia ; in fact, by the last week in Mareh I 
shall have upwards of 500 plants of it. I intend to re- 
move them about the middle of May into a greenhouse 
or cold pit, but I shall take especial care to keep the 


was we believe made by the late Prof, Zucearini. | 


Half-hardy Plants——I may state that during the 
sharp frosts of November last, I had in the open ground, 
well sheltered, two magnificent specimens of Veronica 
Speciosa, and several very fine old tree looking plants of 
Fuchsia Eppsii. The whole were in such full vigour 
and bloom, that at night I gave them the protection of 
a mat, &c. Nevertheless, my poor Veronicas that had 
stood through the previous winter without damage were 
killed nearly to the ground. The Fuchsias were entirely 
destroyed, as well as some seedling Acacias from New 
Zealand, from 4 to 5 feet high in pots, and under the 
cover of a warm summer house. The thermometer in 
the morning indicated 9 degrees of frost. W. V., Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight. 

Evergreen Berberries.—In Dr. Lindley’s paper on 
this subject, in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
vol. 5, part 1, it is stated, in describing Berberis tri- 
foliata, that “the fruit has not yet been formed in this 
country.” In 1848 a plant growing against a wall at 
the Deepdene ripened several berries, from which, how- 
ever, I failed in procuring plants. They were small in 
size, round in shape, and of a lighted colour. Neither 
the fruit nor the flowers add much to the beauty of 
the plant, which is certainly one of the handsomest 
evergreen shrubs we possess, when trained against a 
wall. Whether it it hardy enough to make a good 


border plant remains, I believe, to be proved. 
J.B. Whiting. 


Fuchsia spectabilis (the Queen of Fuchsias).—In May 
last I received from Messrs. Veitch’s four plants of this 
fine Fuchsia, of which the accompanying woodcut is a 
Yepresentation. Two of them were soon sold, and of 
the remaining two I lost one, and was shortly after- 
wards informed of the decease of the two I had sold. 
In justice to Messrs, Veitch, however, I should state 


that upon my employer representing these facts to them 


atmosphere as moist as possible. From the present 


appearance of the plant I should say that it will require 
much the same treatment as F.serratifolia. E. Fancourt, 
St. John-street Nursery, Colchester. 


Porelres, 

EntomoLocicaL, Jan. 7. (Obituary of Mr. Edward 
Doubleday. )—G. R. Waternouse, Esq. President, in 
the chair. After the ordinary routine business of the 
evening had been completed (including the announce- 
ment of the changes proposed to be made in the council 
and officers at the anniversary meeting on the 28th inst. ), 
the President announced that, as a mark of respect to 
the memory ‘of the late Edward Doubleday, Esq. (who 
had for two years past performed the oftice of secretary 
to the Society), no scientifie business would be taken 
into consideration at the meeting. 

We therefore take this opportunity of presenting to 
our readers a short summary of the life of this lamented 
entomologist, snatched from us in the midst of his 
labours and in the prime of his life. He was born on the 
9th October, 1810, and was the descendant of an old and 
well-known Quaker family long residing at Epping. It 
was not until the establishment of the “ Entomological 
Magazine,” in 1833, that he appeared before the public 
as the author of various articles upon entomological 
matters ; since which period he was a constant and ex- 
tensive contributor to the literature of the science. 
His articles in the early volumes of the “ Entomological 
Magazine’’ are of a general character, or consist of 
notices of the habits of insects, interspersed with orni- 
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thological scraps, and mingled freely with classical 
quotations and notes, resulting from an extensive 
reading of early Spanish literature, of which he was a 
devoted admirer. In 1835 he undertook, in conjune-~ 
tion with Mr. Foster, another member of the Societ; 
of Friends, a natural history tour through the United 
States of America (to the institutions of which coun- 
try he was much attached), and many of his notes 
made during this tour were published in the later 
volumes of the Entomological Magazine, and fully prove 
his unbounded admiration of the works of Nature. Up 
to the period of his decease (which took place on the 
14th of last December) he sincerely longed to revisit 
the scenes in the New World which, whilst there, he 
had so much loved. During this tour he made large 
collections of specimens in all branches of natural his- 
tory, which on his return he freely distributed amon 
his friends and various public institutions, In 1841 he 
was appointed assistant in the zoological department of 
the British Museum, where his time was.chiefly occu- 
pied in the arrangement of the entomological collec. 
tions, more especially the Lepidopterous insects, which 
now constitute one of the finest series of specimens of 
that order in existence. His publications, since the period 
of his connection with the British Museum, have been 
almost confined to the insects of this order, and have 
appeared in the ‘Annals of Natural History,” the 
“ Entomologist,” the “ Zoologist,” and the Transactions 
of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies, 
In 1848 he commenced, in connection with Mr. Hewit- 
son, the publication of a splendid work upon the genera 
of butterflies, of which it is greatly to be regretted that 
scarcely more than half has appeared. ‘The minute 
analysis of the obseure characters of the genera of 
diuroal Lepidoptera contained in this work is deserving 
of the highest praise. He also compiled an excellent 
synonymical catalogue of the diurnal Lepidoptera, in 
the collection of the British Museum. Personally, 
Edward Doubleday was open-hearted, with an utter 
aversion to quackery, or moral delinquency, wherever 
he thought it existed. Precipitate, however, in his 
judgment, and regardless of what the world deems 
caution, he occasionally placed himself in positions 
which entailed upon him much subsequent annoyance, 
as was the case when he took up the part of his friend 
Stephens against Rennie, in Loudon’s “ Magazine of 
Natural History.” 

In addition to his other acquirements, he possessed 
an excellent knowledge of British plants, and was a 
Vice-President of the Botanical Society. We have 
before us one of his latest letters, written from Seven- 
oaks shortly previous to the attack of paralysis which 
(after several months of acute suffering) ended his 
mortal career; and as it is highly characteristic of 
his love of Nature, we will close this short notice 
of him with an extract from it, premising that 
it was written whilst labouring under very severe 
pain, and yet it is playfully dated, “7 Querci 
1.6.49.” and after stating that he had tried to walk off 
an attack which was supposed to be sciatica, he adds 
“ Nota bene: There is herea Hawthorn 7 feet 3 inches 
in circumference ; I had no idea of the beauty of the 
country.” We believe, in conclusion, that we speak 
the unanimous opinion of the naturalists of this kingdom, 
in asserting that the death of Edward Doubleday is one 
of the most severe losses which zoology has sustained, 
in this country, for many years past. J. O. W. 

Kebiews. 
The Cabinet Lawyer: a Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England, Longmans, 12mo, pp. 714. 

Tue fact of the present work having reached a 
15th edition, sufficiently shows that it is not without its 
use. Let not the public however imagine that they 
will find in this popular digest of the laws of England, 
anu accurate statement of the law on any given point ; 
such neither isnorcan bethe case. The law of England 
in its present state is comprised in some 70 or 80 octavo 
volumes of statutes at large, and about 10 times as many 
volumes of reports. ‘To condense these into a work of 
700 pages, is manifestly impossible. The use of all 
such digests as the one now before us, is to enable a com- 
mon person to understand what questions he should put 
to his solicitor, in cases of legal difficulty, and not to 
enable him to solve such cases himself; that he can 
only do by devoting his whole time to the study of the 
law. “I wish” says Lord Bacon, “every man knew 
as much law as would enable him to keep himself out 
of it ;” but if our readers act upon the knowledge to be 
acquired from any popular digest, however ably edited, 
they will find to their cost that they have acquired just 
enough law to lead them further astray than they would 
otherwise have gone. 


Miscellaneous. 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta.—We learn that Mr. Scott, 
of Chatsworth, has been appointed head gardener of this 
great establishment. His merits, as evivced in the ad- 
mirable cultivation at Chatsworth, are too well known to 
require comment. Mr, Scott was recommended by Mr. 
Paxton and Mr. Gibson, of Chatsworth, Messrs. Low, 
Messrs. Knight and Perry, Mr. Henderson, gr. to Earl 
Fitzwilliam ; James Yates, Esq., F.R.S.; Dr. Moir, 


of Aberdeen, and others. Mr. Scott was a candidate 
for the Neilgherry appointment, for which Dr. Falconer 
and Dr. Royle selected Mr. Scott and Mr. M‘Ivor, as 
having the best claims, 1t was thought, however, that 
a man accustomed to the luxuries of Chatsworth would 
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be ill-placed on the Neilgherries, where there was litide 
either of garden or gardeners; andtherefore as Mr. M‘Ivor 
seemed a young man full of energy, and was beth scien- 
tifie and practical, he was preferred on that occasion, 
and his excellent conduct since his appointment has fully 
justified the expectations formed concerning him. That 
Mr. Scott should have had the offer of the first higher 
vacancy under the Indian Government, shows the esti- 
mate formed of his skill as a gardener by the authorities 
at the India House. 

Annual Meeting of Florists —The annual meeting of 
fiorists and amateurs, which has been discontinued two 
or three years, was resumed on Wednesday last, after 
the close of the election, and was held at the rooms of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Floriculture, Mr. 
Glenny in the chair, supported by Messrs. Keynes, of 
Salisbury; ‘Turner, of the Royal Nursery; Jobn 
Edwards, Esq.; and other florists and amateurs. 
Arrangements were made for various provincial shows 
to keep clear of each other. After the usual toasts, 
the chairman called the attention of the meeting to 
what union had done for floriculture in 1832, and con- 
tinued to do for it until the apple of discord was thrown 
among them, since which it had gradually gone back 5 
and, after urging all to forego all minor considerations, 
and keep in view only the one great object, the advance- 
ment of the science, proposed “ Success to Floriculture,” 
which was drunk with great spirit. Abridged from the 
Country Genileman. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Forcinc-House.—The main thing to be aimed at is 
to render the artificial temperature, avd other circum- 
stances, as nearly proportioned as art and ingenuity 
can make them, to those in which the plants naturally 
flourish. As summer is the season to be imitated, 
when the sun’s rays have the greatest power, the 
structure used for plant forcing should be of the lightest 
possible description ; painted or coloured white inside ; 
and the plants set on or plunged in white gravel or light- 
coloured sand; that the greatest possible amount of 
light may be diffused and reflected amongst their foliage. 
The glass and laps should be perfectly clean. The 
ventilators should be so arranged that the air may be 
admitted under the pipes, and thus warmed to the 
temperature of the house before it comes in contact 
with the plants. Top air should be given by opening 
every sash a little, in preference to admitting the same 
quantity in several large currents, As the flowers 
expand, the plants should be removed to a cooler and 
drier atmosphere, with a view to prolong their period 
of blooming. It should be remembered that forced 
plants require a greater supply of water than the gene- 
rality of plants at this season ; and when they are ina 
fit istate to receive water, let sufficient be given to 
moisten thoroughly every part of the soil. Excepting in 
very dull weather, the syringe may be used with 
advantage once a day upon those plants whose flowers 
have not yetexpanded. Use water of the same tempera- 
ture as the house for this purpose as well as for water- 
ing the plants. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

If the early sown Melon seed has germinated success- 
fully, a bed should be immediately prepared for them. 
By the method which I am about to describe, I have 
for many years had the greatest success in cultivating 
the choicest kinds, and especially those Persian varieties 
which are so often complained of as difficult to manage. 
Hot water pipes supply my pits with top and bottom 
heat ; the latter of which ascends to the soil through a 
bed of rubble. On the surface of the rubble, 6 or 
8 inches of turfy soil is laid, which, after being soaked 
with water, is pressed into a solid mass ; this is made 
smooth with the back of a spade, some guano is 
sprinkled over it, and then the hills are put m, prepara- 
tory to planting. My reason for adopting the above 
process is to form a compact mass of soil, which will be 
filled with the ramifications of the roots by the time the 
‘first fruits have completed their swelling; and by 
piercing the soil with a tin tube, water is conveyed to 
these roots, during that critical period, without wetting 
the surface soil or producing any moisture in the house, 
‘by which the quality of the vipening fruit would be 
deteriorated. The healthy vigour of the plants is 
thus maintained, and with the assistance of a couple of 
vich top dressings they are kept in a fruitful state for 
six months. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Those who were fertunate enough to save seed from 
‘their choice Ranunculuses should now think of sowing. 
Let them get earthenware pans, or wooden boxes will 
do, 5 or 6 inches deep ; for at least 2 inches a quantity 
of good drainage must be put, and on this the compost, 
of leaf soil and sandy peat, filling either box or pan 
within half an inch of the rim. The compost must be 
pressed evenly down, and then well watered, so that the 
soil may be soaked through; this should be done the 
evening previous to sowing. The seed (which is gene- 
rally full of husks), should be spread very thickly on 
the surface, pressing it down and then covering lightly 
with the same compost. The pans may then be put in 
a close cold frame; after a few days give them air, 
which may be continued for the present. CaRNaTIoNns 
AND PrcorrEs.—After the long frost that we have had, 
the first thing we would recommend is a general super- 
vision of the stock; let some one go over them, pot by 
pot and plant by plant. Dead and yellow leaves must 
be removed, the surface soil loosened, and, in fact, the 
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plants should have a regular dressing, the last previous 
to their final potting. We would also recommend that 
the soil for this purpose should be put under cover, not 
only to preserve it from the action of the atmosphere, 
but also that on rainy or other days it may be carefully 
turned, and ready any moment, 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Any Peaches or Nectarines on the open walls, which 
have any show for fruit, should be protected, if this has 
not been attended to. Among the espalier fruit trees, 
the flower buds of many of the hardier kinds will soon 
be swelling ; and as we may yet expect some severe 
weather, prudence points out the propriety of pro- 
tecting anything which is choice or valuable. For this 
purpose nothing is cheaper than Spruce or Yew 
branches, which are also of considerable service in re- 
tarding the opening of the blossoms, until the time of 
the year is more favourable for their safe development. 
The ground should be forked over amongst bush fruits, 
taking care to injure the surface roots as little as pos- 
sible, as the fertility of the tree depends mainly upon 
these. The Strawberry beds should also be looked 
, over, the dead leaves and runners removed, and if it 
was omitted last autumn, the plants should be thinned 
when they require it. Some dry soot should now be 
dusted in amongst them, to destroy snails ; after which, 
the spaces between the rows should be manured and 
lightly forked over without breaking their roots. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A crop of Peas should now be sown in turf, and raised 
in a little heat, to be planted out about the middle of 
March. The most economical way of doing this is to 
cut strips of turf 4 or 5 inches wide, and lay them on 
boards with their grassy sides downwards; a drill is 
then to be made along the middle of the turves by 
pressing a strip of wood into them ; and in this the seeds 
are to be sown and covered with a little light soil. The 
boards may be placed under the trellis of a Peach- 
house, or in a similar situation, where the night-tempe- 
rature does not exceed 50°. As soon as they are up 
they must be fully exposed to the light, and towards the 
end of the month they will be sufficiently advanced to be 
placed out of doors. The best situation is under a south 
wall, where they should be protected by a few branches 
of evergreens until they are thoroughly inured to the 
open air, which must be done by gradually exposing 
them. The variety which I have found best adapted 
is Bishop’s Long-podded ; make a sowing of the same 
kind on an open sunny border, and also of Fairbeard’s 
Champion of England, which may be sown once a fort- 
night from this time till the middle of June. This isa 
fine flavoured Pea, and an excellent cropper. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Jan. 31, 1250, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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Average.... 47.1 ' 32.0 39.5 0.83 


Jan, 25—Fogrgy; densely clouded; rain at night. 

26—Low dark clouds; showery; frosty at night. 

27—Sharp frost; very fine; overcaat, 

23—Densely overcast throughout. 

2)9—Fine; very fine; extraordiyary high tide in the Thames; rain. 
30—Foggy; very fine: sharp frost at vight. 

31—Frosty; hazy andcold; beavy rain. 

Mean temperature of the week, 14 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Feb. 9, 1850. 
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The highest. temperature during the above period occurred on the 9th 
1831—therm. 62 deg.; and the lowest on the 9th, 1847—therm. 4 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

ANNUALS: Glasconian. Next week.} 

Books: Progressionist. Works on microscopic fungi are not very 
plentiful. Our best is the last volume of Smith’s * British 
Flora,” without plates. For plates, take Corda’s “Tcones,” 
in five or six volumes folio, Pritchard on Animalcules may 
possibly suit you. 

CamELLIAS: X YZ. Place them in a gentle heat, and they will 
swell their buds. 

CHALK IN GArprens: Humus. Your light shallow soil will be 
much improved by a heavy dressing of chalk and clay, one 
part of chalk to two of clay. 
compost heap, but apply it directly to the surface of the soil. 

CLIANTHUS FUNICcEUs: H FL. With ordinary care it may be 
removed with safety now.} 


upon ourselves the responsibility of recommending colonies 
to our correspondents. 
for which purpose they must read the books on emigration 
now published at,alow price. Should you go to New Zealand, 
however, we should advise you to go there direct by one of 
the New Zealand Company’s ships. 

GARDENING A Proression: Elpidophorus must excuse'us for 
not carrying this matter further. He has expressed his 
opinion ; we have offered, not we hope discourteously, our 
own, He is unconvinced by our arguments; we are more 
than ever dissatisfied with his, except such of them as sup- 
port our view, although produced for the purpose of baffling 
it. We agree in some of what ‘‘ Elpidopborus” now states ; 
but we regard that part of his Jetter as being irrelevant, and 
we much dislike the tone in which the whole is written. 
Since we cannot insert the reply from “‘ Elpidophorus,” we 
also omit some very good and temperate letters addressed to 
us by gardeners themselves. 

GLADIOLUS GaNDAVENsIs: Lhe Original Raiser of this variety 
would thank some of our readers to inform him what dif- 
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On no account add lime to a | 


EMIGRATION: N E, We cannot, as we have often stated, take | 


They must judge for themselves; | 


[Frs. 2, 


ference there is between it and Brenchleyensis? He states 
that the reported history of the latter is that it was raised 
between oppositiflorus (always miscalled in England flori- 
bundus) and natalensis; but that, he adds, is the exact 
parentage of gandavensis, oppositiflorus being the female 
parent. We has never succeeded in getting a (certain) 
crossed seedling between these two plants in the converse 
direction, or with natalensis for a mother. Last year he had 
at least 20,000 seeds, which ought to have produced this cross, 

but only one grew, and that is yet too young to flower. 
Heatine: A B, You will not get a flow in the manner you 
Let the end next the boiler 


, yy \ ve 
here re.figured. (1, a branch with the mussel! scales of the 
natural size ; 2, the scale magnified; 3, the same seen from 
beneath, showing the mass of eggs and the shrivelled body of 
the female, which is still More magnified at 6.) The worst 
affected parts ought to be pruned out, and the others washed 
with hot water. W. ‘ 

Lawns: GS. As soon as February is well advanced lay 
down your lawn with the following seeds per acre :—1 Ib. of 
Avena flavescens, 6 Ibs. of Crested Dog’s-tail, 3 or 4 Ibs. of 
Hard Fescue, 20 Ibs. of Rye-grass, 6 lbs. of white Clover, and 
2 or 3 lbs. of Poa trivialis. If you find this too expensive rea 
duce the quantity of Avena, Dof’s-tail, and Rye-grass ; less of 
ail will do if you are inno burry- This kind of lawn is for 
regular mowing. Above all things take care that the land 
is clean, the seeds pure, and the surface perfectly level. 

ListantHus RussELLIANUS: Sub. Sow it every spring, 
flower it in the following year. 

Microscopes: S A. We are unacq 
Ifit is achromatic, with} inch o 
it will answer for most purposee f 
if you want to study systematic botany well, such an instru- 
ment is useless, because you cannot dissect under it. 

Names or Frorrs: Albert. 1, Bedfordshire Foundling ; 2, Al. 
friston. ||_H D. King of the Pippins. || : 

Names or PLants: Erzeroum. 353, Sagittaria sagittifolia ; 176, 
Cotoneaster vulgaris ; 192, Sanguisorba officinalis.—A Young 
Beginner. The leaves may belong to Solandra grandiflora, 
but itis not certain. You seem to manage 1t properly, but 
perhaps you cut it back too much and keep it too cool while 
growing. Flower your Gardenia radicans without shifting it. 
The heat of a Pine bed is not too high for G. florida, pro- 
vided it is damp enough ; it will probably flower there.—John 
Fryer, jun The “seeds” are the grains or minute seed-vessels 
of the common Self-heal, or Prunella vulgaris, found every- 
where in pastures. 


Oxp SeEDs: Const. Reader. 


. 


and 


uainted with the “ Student’s.” 
pject glass, and is wel, made, 
in botanical anatomy. But 


Some will grow, others will not. 
You had better test them in the following manner: Sow 20 
seeds (100 is the usual quantity), of each sort in a pot of nicely 
prepared soil, covering them sparingly with: earth, and place 
them in a moderate hotbed. When they are up count off 
those which are living, and the difference will show the 
quantity of bad seed. If the seed does not grow more than 
25 per cent. it is inferior, but if from 50 to 70 per cent., it 
may be considered good, as some allowance must be made 
for seeds saved before being fully ripe, &c.$ 3 

Prumpaco Larrenrz: Edina. To make a “ specimen,” start 
your Plumbago in a rather warm greenhouse about the 
middle of February. After it has begun to grow vigorously, 
give it a liberal shift, using a mixture of peat, loam, leaf- 
mould, and alittlesharpsand. As it grows, tie the branches 
out nicely, so as to admit all the air and light possible to the 
centre of the plant. When in flower, place it in a rather 
shady situation, unexposed to direct currents of air.t 

Potmaise’ Heatine: J S M. We entirely agree with you. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the sentiment “ Turpe 
est aliud loqui, aliud sentire ; quanto turpius aliud scribere, 
aliud sevtire.” But we fail to see its application in this case. 
We have always expressed our opinions freely enough ; when 
we have seen reasons to change them we have said so, but we 
do not feel inclined to throw them overboard against our con- 
yiction. Polmaise and Arnott stoves may be compared with 
each other very profitably by those who are interested in the 
comparison. 

Rocwuea FAtcaTA: Sub. 
quiring merely to be kept free 

Roses: IV C. William Jesse an 


It is acommon greenhouse plant, re- 
from frost.f 
d General Allard are not suit- 
able for the south front of a house which is required to be 
covered to the height of 12 feet. Any of the following will 
answer your purpose. Bowrbon : Madame Lacharine, flesh ; 
Marquise d’Ivry, pink; Pierre de St. Cyr, rose. Noisette > 
Desprez, buff and yellow ; Fellenberg, crimson ; Solfaterre, 
yellow. ¢ ; 
Rovucn PLate Guass: JP HC. We cannot see the difference 
you mention. Hartley’s is equally rough on each side— 
common cast is not. We are, however, trying some experi~ 
ments, which we hope to report upon very soon, if we can get 
some sunshine, In the last Leading Article there 1s @ mis- 
print of cent. for cwt., which pray correct. J 
THERMOMETERS: F' H. The thermometers employed for regis- 
tering the maximum and minimum temperatures at Chiswick, 
are according to Rutherford’s construction. | When sub- 
jected to the same steady temperature, the indications of 
the mercurial and spirit thermometers exactly correspond 
throughout the range of their scales. It must, however, 
occur that when the temperature is rapidly rising or falling, 
the mercurial and spirit thermometers will exhibit a slight 
difference, unless they are equally delicate; but the differ. 
ence certainly ought not to amount to one or two degrees, as 
in your case. A short period of steady temperature should 
bring them to exact correspondence ; if not, at once return 
them to the maker. The lowest indication of any common 
registering thermometer is not quite the lowest temperature 
of the air when the latter suddenly rises after reaching the 
lowest point.|| 
WinTeR aND SPRING 
Sub, Camellias, Daphue indica r 
gracilis, Styphelia tubiflora, Lesche 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
cissus, &e t 
Misc. : Tutus quo. The Venus’s Fly. 
We cannot answer the other question. 
letter it was either printed, or rejected for some sufficient 
reason. We cannot undertake to answer such inquiries, even 
if made at the time, instead of twelve months afterwards,— 
‘Amicus. We know nothing about Pinus Wilkinsoni, t-WV. 
Sow your New Zealand seeds at once, in gentle heat.t 


FLowErtne CooL GREENHOUSE PLANTS = 
ubra, Erica hiemalis and 
naultia formosa, Chinese 
Van Thol Tulips, Nar- 


-trap does not digest flies. 
if J. L, S.” sentany 
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OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 
now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON, 

CORN MANURE. 

LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 

nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price SJ. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No, 1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, de. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floora, manufactured by J. M. Buasu- 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
of Parker’s Cement, Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, dc. 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES. : » 
JPERUVIAN GUANO of the finest quality (as im- 
ported by the Contractors) on Sale; also Superphosphate 
of Lime, Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, Salt, and all other Manures 
of known value.—Apply to Marx Foruencitr, 201la, Upper 
Thames-street, London. 


‘PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 
Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 
Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs, OpAms and PickrorpD, 15, Mark-lane, London, 


NATURAL GRASS SEEDS, ror PERMANENT PASTURES, 
AND IRRIGATED OR CATCH MEADOW. 
Which may be had Separate, or Mixed, expressly to suit the soil. 
ESSRS. JOHN SUTTON ann SONS having for 
many years paid especial attention to the examination of 
Natural Pastures, and the collecting of various kinds of Grasses 
which grow naturally in the various soils of Eugland and Wales, 
for the purpose of introducing an improved system of laying 
down land to permanent pasture, are thereby enabled to supply 
the sorts and quantities of Seeds best adapted to suit the soil for 
which they are intended; and at much less expense than is 
usually incurred. 
Also Finest Lawn Grasses and Mixtures for improving old 
Pastures. Ashcroft, Liverpool, and other Swedes, White Bel- 
gian and other Carrots, Yellow Globe and other Mangolds, True 
Italian Rye-grass, Drumhead Cow Cabbage, Kohl Rabi, &c. 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 


“CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING.» 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL ann Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
e row, Loudon, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 


of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. G1BBs, 
Bxicut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gipss and Sons, 

- London, February 2. f 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 


as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis, Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, dre. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr, Purser, and remove the Guapo direct from 

the Warehouses of Messrs, A. Gipzs and Sons, the Importers, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Purser,Secretary. 

Couutry Dealers and Agents eupplied. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


<> & ) 

A v3 CFL a, . 
MATESTYS | PSUS 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING@’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
iD DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
* toerect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
Yrespect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he wili 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
snd the Houses when completed charged from 1s, 3d. to Is. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to siza and quantity ; One prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed’ without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being wood raiters and the glass putin with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per ft, 


PATENT, 


At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two SitveR Mepa 
Paizes, and is the Felt soreLy patronised and adopted by 

Her MayeEsty’s Woops anpD Forests, 

HonovuraBLE BoarD OF ORDNANCE, 

HonooraB.e East Inpia Company, 

HONOURABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CusToMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, Iste or Wicut, 

Roya Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocrETY’s House, Hanover- 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE PENNY Per SQuaReE Foot, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

«= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nrixz and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, E<q., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norre.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


HEATING BY HOT WATER, 
THE IMPROVED “FLUE BOILER” AND FURNACE, 


a 


ts 4 
W HILL begs respectfully to inform the numerous 
3 * applicants for his “FLUE BOILER” of a small and 
intermediate size, that he shall be prepared, early in December, 
to supply sizes to suit every description of Apparatus, from that 
of 100 feet of 3-inch pipe to 2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. A List of 
Sizes and Prices willshortly be published. W. H1xt guarantees 
his Boilers to be the most effective and economical of any in use, 
Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Feb. 2. 


G TEPHENSON anp CO., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
<&c., by which atmospheric heat as weil as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. haye also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
“those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may be 
obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, ereeted upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences. Wire-work, &e. 


‘PERUVIAN BARLEY.— This wonderfully pro- 
ductive species was imported by the Earl of Lonsdale in 
1847, and promises to be of more real importance to the Farmer, 
the Maltster, and Brewer. than any grain hitherto introduced, 
Tt is scarcely possible sufficiently to eulogise its merits, which 
have been proved of so high a class that it must eventually 
Bupersede all other Barleys, and become an indispensable 
addition to our cereal crops. Its Malting properties have been 
found very superior to all other kinds, producing Beer ofa 
much better quality. For Fecdin: it is inestimable ; the grain 
having no husk whatever, it yields quite 12s much meal as 
Wheat, and closely approaches it in quality. Sown in 
February on his lordship’s farm at Barnes, Surrey, on ordinary 
Jand, in 1849, it produced 9 quarters to the acre, weighing 
641bs. to the Bushel. Messrs. J, and ©. Lre, sole proprietors 
of the PERUVIAN BARLEY, being desirous that so in- 
valuable An article should be widely distributed, are prepared 

to send it out in parcels containing 1 peck each for 10s. A 

remittance must accompany all orders. Post-office orders to 

be made payable at the General Post-office. — Address, Joun | 
and Cuar.es Lex, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Hammersmith, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 


TueEspay, Feb. 5—Agricultural Society of England. 
‘THURSDAY, — 7—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Tuxspay, _ 12—Agricu tural Soviety of England. 
Wepnespay, — 33—Highland and Agricultural Society- 
Tuuaspay, a 14—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Farmers’ CLus.—Feb.4: London. 


“ AcRicuLTURAL Economy—rue ANTIDOTE To AcrI- 
cutTuRaL Distress.” Thisis the title of a pamphlet 
addressed to the farmers of Wales in 1838,* but 
which may be made useful by all farmers now. It 
was intended especially for small farmers, but the 
truths it urges are equally applicable to occupations 
of larger extent. 

Its subject is one to which we shall continually 
recur, because we believe that the agriculturist can 
maintain his position only by lessening the cost 
relatively to the amount of his produce. But, 
knowing at the same time that no single item of his 
outlay is equal in amount to that which he pays for 
rent, we are also ready to insist on the reasons why 
that, as well as the other particulars of agricultural 
expenditure, should fall. Certainly no topic is more 
obviously a part of agricultural economy than that 
which includes the whole relationship of landlord 
and tenant ; for there is nothing on which the whole 
business of farming, with the profits derived from 
it, so clearly depends, as the proportion between the 
tenant’s capital and his occupation on the one side, 
and the cost to him of that occupation on the other. 
And while we have no doubt that the natural course 
of events will ultimately cause both of these par- 
ticulars to accommodate themselves to the prices of 
agricultural produce, at rates compatible with the 
usual agricultural profits, yet we have as little doubt 
that, if prices were to rule permanently low, the 
process will be one of much suffering and injury to 
the parties concerned. And we submit, that if agri- 
cultural writers, instead of deprecating high farming 
and advocating retrenchment of expenditure, were 
to deprecate careless farming and advocate retrench- 
ment of occupation; if they could induce the 
multitude who are now so justly anxious about the 


future, at once and together to give their landlords 
notice to quit, offering at the same time to retake 
about one-half the extent they at present respectively 
hold, we should arrive at once, and not through 
years of suffering, at the circumstance, as between 
landlord and tenant, and between tenant and land, 
which will enable agriculture, at the lower prices of 
its produce, to yield, nevertheless, the ordinary profit 
upon its processes. Land of present quality would 
be immediately to be had at less than its present 
price ; and the larger acreable capital invested in 
its cultivation would enable the prosecution of a 
true economy in the manufacture of food. 

What this true economy is, let any intelligent 
farmer answer, who knows, for instance, the large 
proportion of the wages he pays as the reward of time 
rather than of labour—the small proportion paid for 
“piece work,’’ which isthe only method of paymentto 
insure work being done, or the amount of the costly 
item of horse labour per acre of arable land : let him 
answer who knows how manure ought to be made 
and cared for, and what proportion of the matter 
provided for the enrichment of the soil actually finds 
its way to the brooks and thé ditches. Let any one 
run over in his mind the details of seeding, of plant 
cultivation and harvesting, and especially of the 
meat manufacture—and consider what waste of the 
raw material, what expensiveness of management 
obtains here, and he will see many a method which 
existing means enable by which produce may be 
largely increased, to meet a lower price. 

We have been supplied by an Essex farmer—a 
well known public man, and good agricultural 
authority—with the following statement of the cost 
of cultivating 100 acres of arable land of average 
quality in Essex, upon the four course or Norfolk 
system of cropping, viz., one-fourth fallow crop of 
roots, &c., one-fourth Barley or Oats; one-fourth 
Clover, Peas, or Beans ; one-fourth Wheat. 


Za. de | Aa Sede 


To labour, 48 weeks, five men and one 
boy; the men at 9s., boy at 4s. per 
week. The harvest month, with beer, 
61. each man and 3l. the boy... .. 155 0 0 

Extra time at hay season and for beer ... 410 0 

Horse labour, four horses, 26 weeks at 
2 bushels Oats each and } ton hay, or 
equivalent in cut chaff; Oats, 18s.; 

Hay, 45s. perton ... ose ri ‘x opie ‘0 

The summer months at half the foregoing 
rate... ie ea soe aa eae 

Rent of ploughman’s cottage 


22019 6 


Rent a es 

Tithe rent-charge, 7s. 6d. 
Poor-rates and highway-rates 
Church-rates, 3d. ; Insurance, 6d..., ah; 
Repairs—Carpenter, Mason, Thatcher, &c. 
Purchased manure 


20815 0 
Tradesmen’s Bills. 
Blacksmith and castiron ... ape saey on 0 
Harness maker, sacks, ties, &c. 3 
Veterinary and incidental ... avs 3 
Insurances of horses and live stock “ns 710 0 
Table beer, at 6d. per week each man 


oo 
a 
o 
o 


25 acres seed corn, 48 bushels Wheat, 5s. 12 0-0 
25 acres seed corn, 80 bushels Barley and 


Oats, 3s. soy cee Bs se peece, OG 
25 acres seed corn, 36 bushels Peas or 
Beans and Clover .., Fo eee 4,2 110/653 
—— 34 5 38 
25 acres green crop—10 acres Mangold 
Wurzel and Swedes, forseeds 110 0 
10 acres white Turnips, forseeds 015 0 
5 acres Vetches, ditto ... 400 
ad 6 5 0 
Interest on invested capital that does not 
deteriorate, 5001, at 5 per cent. ... aro OmeO 
Interest, and for wear and tear on 5001, 
stock that deteriorates, 10 percent. ... 50 0 0 ag teas. 
—— ‘ 
Tenants’ superintendence and labour ... re es) OOP OMO 
£631 4 9 


Statement of Produce on afarm of 100 acres of average land 
of mixed soil in Essex, under favourable circumstances of 
season, &ec. 


Per acre, 
Eo) oy CER EE hE 
25 acres Wheat, at 30 bushels, at 5s. .... 710 0—18710 0 
15 acres Barley, at 40 bushels, at 3s.6d.... 7 0 O0—105 0 0 
10 acres Oats, at 48 bushels, at 2s. 3d. ... 5 8 0— 54 0 0 
123 acres Peas or Beans, at 28 bushels, 
average 3s. 3d. tc & ue ~. 411 0—5617 6 
123 acres Clover, half mown, halffed ... 38 0 0— 35710 0 
Turnip and green crop, at saleable value, 
to feed on farm, at 3/. per acre i 3e0 ee 601050 
Straw consumed on farm by way of fodder from 
75 acres, and keep of stock thereon, and feed on 
eddishes .., BF mae Jap me ee . 30 0 
£530 17 6 
Loss on 100 acres .., S09 moe ca 100 7 3 
£631 4 9 


Now from this it appears that at 5s. per bushel 
for Wheat and the other low prices named, the 
tenant obtains about 25/. by the employment of 
10007. on 100 acres of land—with which to keep 
his stock and implements good and repay his own 
superintendence, cost, and labour: this is plainly 
quite insufficient for the first only of these require- 
ments. But we venture to assert with confidence 
that land worth nearly 2/. per acre, as this is sup- 
posed to be, might with an intelligent economy of 
management be made to yield more than 30 bushels 
of Wheat, 40 of Barley, and 48 of Oats—that Turnip 


London. 


* By OwEN OwEN Rozerts, London: Simpxin and MaRsHALt. 


and green crops may be made worth more than 3/. 
per acre, and that Clover half-mown, half-fed, is 
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quality.” We venture confidently to assert that 
two pairs of horses are able to manage more than 
25 acres of green crop—that many of the items 
under the head of tradesmen’s bills are too high— 
and that the quantity of seed used is unnecessarily 
great. And do not let it be supposed that our 
argument is directed only towards the tenant’s side 
of the question—for the sum charged as Rent, in a// 
its items, even though it should not be too high 
already, will, we have no doubt, fall, with all the 
other particulars of cost, to a level permitting the 
attainment of the usual farm profits per annum. 
The subject of agricultural economy even in this 
general view of it, furnishes reason for confident 
hopefulness as regards the position of agriculturists : 
and, if it be taken in union with the certainty of re- 
duced rents which must follow reduced prices and 
might accompany them, if occupiers would only in- 
sist upon their rights, we do not think that that 
which gives satisfaction to one-half of the community 
ought to frighten the other. 


- 


Noruine is so various as farm practice : the truest 
skill will modify the details in every branch of the 
business, so as to attain the most economical result 
according as different conditions present themselves. 
In comparing the features of particular systems of 
agriculture, whether in regard to different districts 
or countries, we are often apt to arrive at very 
erroneous conclusions by overlooking the require- 
ments of some localities in which others do not par- 
ticipate. We have often thought that writers have 
erred much on this head : and, having seen a little 
of both Scotch and English systems of farming, we 
have endeavoured to sketch the leading peculiarities of 
each: it has been our desire to do so with im- 
partiality, and, in a friendly spirit, to evoke discus- 
sion on matters in farm practice wherever it should 
appear that different means were taken to accom- 
plish similar results. 

As formerly stated, we regard the merits of the 
Scotch system of farming to consist chiefly in 
Economy: in other respects we believe it to have been 
entirely over-rated. We may have overlooked other 
merits possessed by it, but we must confess that they 
are unknown tous. We have had no intention of 
holding up the Scotch farmers as the “best,”’ or “ as 
a pattern to all England” in any details of farm 
management, without stating specific grounds for 
such an opinion : and to illustrate the economy of 
farm management, we thought the most likely means 
of arriving at a correct estimate was to view the 
results in the gross. If the expenses of a single acre 
of any crop had been taken, it would have been as 
liable to discussion as the estimates of the whole 
crops on the farm: the correspondents of the Gazette 
do not seem able to arrive at the expense of raising 
an acre of roots within pounds of each other—a 
goodly sum when applied over a large breadth. If 
we had a good chronometer we might soon detect the 
aberrations of a badly regulated watch, and we could 
easily ascertain the effects of a small error when it 
had been frequently repeated. In farm practice we 
have no such correct standard of comparison—the 
expenses of cultivation are as various as the physical 
nature of the soil—and, besides, if you pressed a 
Scotch farmer too closely on this head, you would 
perhaps find that his practice is much in advance of 
his calculations, for you will be told “if you count 
cost you need not sow corn.” We prefer the syn- 
thetic method ; and to argue the merits of details 
entirely on principles. 

In endeavouring to show the economy of the 
Scotch system in horse-power—an item of expendi- 
ture which a modern writer (Cotman) views as “‘ the 
great drawback in England to a farmer’s prosperity ” 


—we thought that we could not apply to better | 


authority than the careful and compendious work on 
‘the Agriculture of Suffolk,” by Messrs. Raynzirp ; 


and we feel that an explanation is due to them, of | 


the manner in which we have attempted to draw 
conclusions from their details of a Suffolk farm, 
when contrasted with the same in Scotland. We 


entirely agree with Mr. Raynsirp that there is much | 


in the two systems of farming that might render 
comparison in this respect unfair: but a light land 
farm was selected in both cases, where the same 
proportion of white and green crops were grown, 


uniform, and that the farmers err grievously in culti- 
vating the light lands in the same manner ; this 
practice must involve a loss of land, as nothing grows 
in the furrows; anda greater amount of extra horse- 
power will thus be required on the farm than in 
broad work, even though in the latter case the whole 
of the green crops and hay should be carted into the 
farm-yard. 

On the arable lands in Scotland there is no per- 
manent Grass land cut for hay, and we were aware 
that ‘some expenditure of horse labour” was re- 
quired on it, and to balance this we kept down the 
usual extent which 10 horses would accomplish in 
Scotland, by at least 20 acres, which was imagined 
enough to compensate this difference. We did not 
give extreme instances, as we know that on some 
farms a much larger extent was wrought, even where 
drilling was generally adopted; and on the other 
hand, we know of some light lands in Suffolk where 
the number of horses kept was as great as that stated 
by Mr. Raynarrp, even where claying is not prac- 
tised. We are asked whether the growth of Man- 
gold Wurzel and Carrots does not require some 
additional horse-power, “ to drive them to the yards.” 
No doubt they do. The average produce of these 
roots, on such a farm, is calculated at 260 tons. 
Now, 10 horses should drive all these into the yards 
in four days at the most, which is scarcely equal to 
one-seventh horse-power throughout the year ; and 
it must be borne in mind that probably three or four 
times the same quantity of roots are driven in by 
10 horses ona light land Scotch farm. Many of these 
items of expenditure of horse-power appear formi- 
dable to an English farmer, which a Scotchman, with 
more simple means, would think little about. 

In regard to drilling corn crops, we think that 
Scotch farmers should not be deterred from following 
this practice, on the ground that it may occasion 
them to employ an extra horse or two ; for, if the 
land were kept clean while in corn, less labour would 
be required to prepare the stubbles for the green 
crops, and autumn cultivation might in many cases 
be adopted. The extra seed sown in Scotland might 
be well applied in wages to hoe the crop, if drilling 
was practised. We believe that, as agriculture 
advances, less horse-power will be employed, and 
more manual labour. It may be stated with cer- 
tainty that the Scotch farmer could not furnish 
favourable contrast to the English farmer in economy 
of horse-power, if he were compelled to use the 
waggon and the tumbril, and to have small in- 
closures and stetches of a few feet in width on the 
light lands ; for we imagine these would swallow 
up the greater part of that surplus horse-power 
required on many an English farm. 

There is generally a most simple and efficient class 
of farm implements in Scotland. The great display 
at Norwich did not afford a very favourable contrast ; 
no doubt many reflected great credit on the progress 
of agricultural engineering, but a vast proportion 
were rude and expensive tools for the end they were 
intended to serve. We never see a railway loco- 
motive but we can stand and gaze with admiration 
on its beautiful and complicated mechanism, when 
we reflect on the wonders which it has accomplished ; 
but we can never look with much relish on an agri- 
cultural implement which bears an unnatural resem- 
blance to it, after having seen its best efforts. Steam 
on a farm should certainly be a fixture. Agricul- 
tural engineers should aim at substantial simplicity 
rather than ingenious, but expensive refinement ; 
they should always remember that the spade, and 
even the flail, are two very efficient implements when 
wielded by a vigorous arm. &. 

COST OF FATTENING PIGS. 

I now send some of my accounts of the cost of 
fattening pigs, having just slaughtered the first lot of 
my own breeding. When I began farming I was dis- 
suaded from my design to breed my own pigs, on the 
ground that the sties were so contaminated with young 
animals that they could not thrive. I accordingly 
began with purchasing rather large store pigs, but 
found them unprofitable, for two reasons. First, in 
purchasing, the dealer always said store pigs were very 
dear just then, and when they came home | learnt that 
I had bought them too dear. Next, they were never in 
the condition that pigs of their age ought to be ; for I 
am convinced that one art of profitable feeding is to 
push the animals forward from the very first. Accord- 


and where the physical characters were similar. 
It would have been unjust to have taken the amount 


Suffolk, for we think that there is a wide difference 
in physical qualities between the fertile clays of 


Earl Sonam and the heavy lands of the Scotch | 


carses. 
heavy lands of Suffolk is particularly excellent and 
neat ; the narrow “ stetches” which the drill covers 
at once or twice—the horses walking in the furrows 
—enable the tenacious clays to be cultivated in fine 
style. But we believe that the practice is too 


of horse-power required on the heavy lands of | 


The management of the white crops on the | 


ingly I afterwards purchased younger animals, which 
left a smaller margin for the dealer to get the advantage 
of my man, who in other respects was, I believe, a good 
| judge ; and gave me the chance of causing them to 
| make earlier progress. I have given the cost of the 
first lot in full detail, that my system may be better 
| understood, and because it is rare that one can get a lot 
| of pigs, every one of which it will be worth while to 
| carry through a process of fattening up to large hogs. 
From this it will be seen how many journeys there are 
to mill—a serious affair probably to some farmers, but 
to me, who am compelled to keep three horses to 35 
arable acres, comparatively trifling. I have not included 


it in the cost, neither the litter, nor the attendance— 
matters well worthy of notice in a comparison with 
purchased manures, but of no consequence in my method 
of estimating the future profits of my farm, by debiting 
it at once with the whole horse and manual labour. E 
must have made a mistake somewhere when I formerly 
stated that lls. a score (20 lbs.) would pay 27s. a 
quarter for Barley, for these accounts show that it will 
pay more. Lot 4 I am much pleased with, as I picked 
out the sow myself from lot 3. Farmers may say what 
they please, but it is clear to me that a good selection, 
good attention, and good food (not Potatoes, Turnips, 
and other such rubbish) will make a pig pay pretty well 
the market price of the Barley, except in very dear 
seasons, and leave the manure for the cost of litter, 
attendance, interest of money and buildings. ‘The pro- 
pensity of a pig to fatten, compared with a sheep or am 
ox, is truly extraordinary, and then you get a good 
price for the non-nitrogenous article fat, leaving, I 
presume, a highly ammoniacal manure. I could, ina 
sense, wish it were not so, for 1 ama vegetarian in 
dict, and detest this fattening system; but unless 
artificial manures, and the sewage of towns, become 
much cheaper, or Tull’s system can be made to answer, 
I see no other method of profitable farming. I would 
call attention to a notable difference in these accounts, 
namely, the variation in the quantity of Barley from one 
to three quarters per hog. I had some Barley by me 
in the spring which I used in place of toppings for the 
last lot, and I kept them on longer on Barley-meal at 
last, and got them up to a greater weight than the 
previous lots. I killed the first pig in the last lot five 
days before it was nine months old, and it weighed 
12 score 2 lbs., and the last killed weighed 15 segre 6 lbs. 
being ten months and nine days old. The reader must 
judge what rubbles and toppings are by the price. A 
sack of bran would cost 4s. and a sack of pollard 4s. 6d. 
here, at the time a sack of rubbles would cost 7s, 6d. 
They are all the offal of Wheat, ground. 
1847, LOT I. 
Jan. 23. Bought 8 pigs, just 8 weeks old... 
1 qr. of Peas bought wae 


as 
° 
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,  1gqr.6 bushels of Beans bought 
— 16, 1 sack hog flour on 
1 ditto rubbles 
Feb. 20. 1 ditto ditto 
Mar. 5. 1 ditto toppings 
2 ditto rubbles 
April 8, 2 bushels toppings 
1 sack rubbles 
6. 2 sacks rubbles 
ay 5, 1 sack toppings 
8, 1 sack rubbles 
4 ditto Pollards 
— 26. 1 sack toppings 
83 sacks rubbles 
June 21, 3 ditte ditto 
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— 22. 1 ditto toppings 1 
| July 8. 1 ditto hog flour 1 
3dittorubbles... ae via : 
Aug. 2. 1 ditto toppings ass Ee 1 
3 dittorubbles ... nig tea 
Grinding 12 qrs. 1 bush. of Barley 1 
Cost, exclusive of the Barley bas Pca a 6 
The pigs began Barley-meal on Aug. 21, and were all 
killed by Oct. 20, weighed 84 score 2 lbs., and fetched 
11s. per score bas naa bus 1% 40 
Deduct expenditure, as above pie 269 7 
Leaving, to pay for 12 qrs. 1 bush. of Barley (which 
was quite worth that money about that time) £19 14 5 
1847. LOT IJ, £ 8. d. 
Oct. 1. Bought 12 pigs, 15 weeks old, but stunted ... 9 12 0 
2 sacks of Beans bought es an cee ee Ae 
8 sacks of rubbles ca & Sez ia) 
10 sacks of toppings ae oA tn) Go e- 6 
6 sacks of Barley-meal bought nae so, 0 Sab 
Grinding 12 qrs. of Barley aa Sea, ee 
Cost, exclusive of the Barley ar 3013 0 
Four pigs were killed as porkers, and, at 4s. per stone, 
were worth fae a P: “ee ee 
The other eight weighed, when killed, 80 score 17 lbs., 
and fetched 10s. 6d. per score, or te oo) EES 
Total income 4712 6 
Deduct expenditure, as above 3013 0 


Leaving, to pay for 12 qrs. of Barley, the same sample 
as before, but not worth so much money as then ...£16 19 6 


1848. LOT IIL. £ 3. de 
April 1. Bought four pigs, in good order iow, ee a 
5 bushels of Peas bought pe Sad 
93 sacks of rubbles ca ase aS RT 
5 sacks of toppings ea a eee | 
13 sack of hog flour 112 0 
Grinding 8 qrs. of Barley 114 
Cost, exclusive of the Barley 12 15 
One pig fed out of the above, but having no part of the 
Barley-meal, was kept as a sow, and valued at the 
time therest began Barley-meal, at _... -- 2 0 
The remaining three, when killed, weighed 39 score 
2 \bs., and fetched A ae ~- ..1910 0 
Total income vas 200 0). 0 
Deduct expenditure, as above we kd 19,20 
Leaving, to pay for 8 qrs. of Barley, of the bad quality 
of the harvest of 1848 ae se .. £10 412 


LOT IY. 

The sow mentioned in Lot III. had 11 pigs on the 
“th March, 1849. One of these was killed when 
weighing 12 lbs. The other 10 were kept for bacon 
hogs, the last of which was killed on January 16th inst. 
The sow has had a second litter of four pigs, now about 
three months old, and the following account will include 
the cost of keeping the sow from March 7, 1849, up to 
the time of having these four pigs, as well as the cost of 


the 10 fat hogs : 


24 qrs. of Peas or Beans, grown by selr £315 0 
17 sacks of rubbles, at 6s. per sack ye oe 
3} sacks of toppings, at 12s, per sack 8 eo 
Grinding 30 qrs. 3 bush, of Barley .., Se ae ON) 

Cost, exclusive of the Barley £15 0 0 


The 10 pigs, when killed, weighed 134 score 8 lbs., 
and fe'ched 8s, 6d. per score, or ... po vad 
Deduct expenditure, as above 


Leaving, to pay for 30 qrs. 3 bush, of Barley (which 
would not have fetched more than 26s. per quarter 
in the market) ... oe tis LB ote 2 O 
Iam as astonished as the reader may be. I had 

almost forgotten, as items of food, buttermilk from two 
cows, occasionally some skim milk, a little cut Grass or 
Vetches, and stubbling, the value of which the reader 
can guess as well as I can; but the last lot has hada 
great deal more skim milk than the others, which must 
have contributed materially to this otherwise almost 
incredible account. I have exam‘ned it over and over 
again, and cannot find any error. Amicus Tull. 


AGRICULTURAL USES OF STEAM POWER. 

Ir is worth while, however, to ask, what is the 
specific impediment that forbids the banns between the 
Steam-engine and the Plough-share? What it is that 
prevents the versatility—(that peculiarly marked 
attribute of steam power)—which can drive a vessel of 
several thousand tons across the Atlantic, against a 
head-wind and sea, or spin the finest thread with a touch 
more delicate than the human thumb and finger—what 
prevents it from being applied to the clumsy perform- 
ance of the Plough ? 

Because it is a clumsy performance : and that noble 
power will have nothing to do with it. Itis a law to 
which the annals of invention have given repeated 
proof, that late-discovered powers of Nature will not 
“ gear on” to those means and appliances which they 
have antiquated. They refuse to wasle themselves. 
From the natural sympathy—so to speak—which exists 
between the “ best of its kind” in every department of 
matter, may be deduced the perception of a corre- 
sponding law of antipathy between things separate and 
incongruous in their nature and degrees of excellence, 
and remote in the order of invention. It is not the in- 
applicability of steam power, but the incongruity with 
it of the Plough (an instrument employed for the 
purpose of applying animal traction to the act of cultiva- 
tion, and belonging only to that secondary class of 
powers) that forbids the union. 

The plough does not cultivate. It must be followed 
by the harrow, the scuffler, the roller, the scarifier, to 
complete, by many and repeated processes, the work 
which, after all, is not so well done as it is secomplished 
in one good digging by—tue Spape. Is there nothing 
in this to furnish a suggestion as to the mode in which 
Steam-power must be applied, if ever, to the problem of 
cultivation? We estimate the expense of a summer’s 
fallow, on stiff land (five ploughings, with harrowing, 
&c., to correspond, and loss by Rent), at 5/. per acre. 
It could be well dug, for less money, at one operation. 
Why is it not? Because our horses and implements 
would be lying idle, which are rendered necessary by 
the whole economy of the farm-arrangements as at 
present constituted, and which prevent the possibility 
of adapting handwork on the scale required to get the 
fields ready at the proper periods; and, also, because 
cultivation by hand requires a peculiar co-operation of 
the will (well understood by employers of spade-labour), 
demanding either an inward impulse, which nothing but 
direct self-interest can give, or a lynx-eyed super- 
intendence, the expense of which destroys the balance 
of profit from spade-cultivation over the clumsy honesty 
of such animal power as we have long substituted for 
it. Set a man to dig 2 acres of land, one for your 
Wheat-crop, and the other for his own, and you will 
See quickly the operation—almost unconscious to the 
labourer himself—of that law which limits spade-work 
to his own plot, and denies it to your acreage. 

The plough, and all the instruments that follow it, 
are only the “animal-power” substitute for that more 
perfect process accomplished in brief by the spade, 
when worked by the foot, held by the hand, and directed 
by the skill, and purpose, of manual labour. This is 
what mechanical power must imitate : not the sluggish 
cleaving of the ploughshare, which only splits up an 
unbroken seam of surface, making a fulerum of that 
which lies below, and thus pressing and polishing the 
sub-soil year after year into barren and impermeable 
induration, which the roots of no annual can penetrate. 
This is but the first of a whole series of imperfect pro- 
cesses, not one of which it is even desirable to imitate ; 
mot one of which is necessary where the spade can 
be used. 

Why then should we wish that ploughing should ever 
be done by steam-power, stationary or locomotive ? 
What we want is not ploughing, but cultivation: that 
process which the farmer by necessity performs in 
three, four, or five acts, not half so well as the gardener 
accomplishes it in one. As well might we expect to 
: apply successfully the boiler and cylinder of a loco- 
Motive to the pole of a four-horse coach, or the shafts of 
@ wagon, or the lever handle of a common pump, or the 
distaff and spindle of a cottage spinning-wheel, as 
attempt to gear on the power of steam to the elaborate 
clumsiness of a plough. In every case where steam has 
Superseded animal labour (as it is its mission to do), 
it has demanded to be harnessed to the work with a 
harness of its own; it has rejected old-fashioned tools 
and their appliances, and has seized at once the shortest 
Means to its object. Instead of the leverage of the 


horse’s leg, pulling at the axletree, it seizes at once 
upon ‘he wheel, and drives it round ; and instantly (by 
that law of occult affinities above alluded to) a demand 
is raised for the most perfect surface, for the wheel-tire 
to run on : the iron rail is supplied, and Mr. M‘Adam, 
though a very good dog in his day, is discarded. So, 
again, instead of working at the pump-handle, it seizes 
at once upon the sucker-rod and drives it up and down. 
Instead of wasting time and labour in the back-and- 
forward action of the oar, it drives along the vessel by 
the continuous stroke of the paddle-wheel, or, still 
more simply, by the screw. But of all its triumphs, the 
greatest and the most astounding was when the puzzling 
problem of the Spinning-wheel presented itself! Here 
was the foot, the thumb and finger, the directing will— 
all at work at once, and all to be imitated and super- 
seded: the very moisture of the skin requisite to the 
rolling and hardening of the twist, as it was pressed 
between the fingers! What an operation to attempt by 
the dead rollers of machinery. Under the full glare of 
such a precedent, what upon the same earth, it may be 
surely asked, declares that the act of inverting and 
crushing a clod of soil should present an insurmountable 
or an unprofitable task to steam-driven machinery? I 
say “ inverting and crushing,” for in those two acts lies 
the problem of cultivation. In a dry climate it is 
simpler than under our moist atmosphere, for we are 
obliged to chop the soil instead of crushing it. If we 
analyse the act of cultivation as performed by the spade, 
it is as follows :—The blade is pressed to the requisite 
depth into the soil, the handle is then bent down, as a 
lever, to lift the slice, which is turned over, and dropped 
into the trench, top downwards ; the under surface, thus 
exposed, is then chopped and cut, in order to admit the 
atmosphere, which in fact is the real fertiliser after all, 
—and to expose the soil to which, as fully as possible, 
is the whole object of cultivation. It is hardly necessary 
to point out how imperfectly this is done by the plough. 
Instead of inverting, it turns the soil only half or three- 
quarters over : it goes through it likea wedge, squeezing 
it from its bed, instead of raising and loosening it. It 
is true it breaks the soil if light, but it is the heavy soils 
that most need breaking; and in proportion as the 
furrow-slice is broken, it often drops back, and the 
inversion is less complete. It leaves the surface weeds 
either actually peeping at the edge of the furrow-slice, 
or if concealed, yet seldom sufficiently buried to be 
destroyed: but what is worse, it does all its work at the 
expense of the subsoil, which, year after year, is worn, 
and sometimes polished to a case-hardened surface by 
the repeated pressure of the share, and the stamping of 
the iron-shod hoofs that drag it. What can offer a 
more forbidding and impenetrable barrier to the de- 
scending roots than such a pavement as this meeting 
the sponge-like fibres that are destined to find nourish- 
ment for the stem, and which begin to seek it at the 
greatest depths, just when the plant is in the latter 
stages of its growth, forming the grainiin the ear ? This 
evil the spade entirely avoids: it neither hardens nor 
loosens the subsoil, it leaves it precisely in its natural 
state, moderately stiff, a condition perhaps the safest for 
plants of the grain tribe, which require a firm footing 
to carry their long stem, though for the more succulent 
tribes of root-erops a subsoil broken to a greater depth 
is desirable. 

The plough is certainly a better cultivator upon a 
light than upon a stiff soil. It is upon heavy and re- 
tentive clays that the superiority of the spade is pre- 
eminent, Here, therefore, is the great field for im- 
provement : what we want upon the clays (which 
embrace so Jarge a portion of Great Britain), is a mode 
of cultivation which may be accomplished without the 
treading of animals or any traction at all of the imple- 
ments of tillage across the worked land. In pursuing, 
therefore, the subject of cultivation by steam, the 
idea of the plough is a misleader. What we want 
is not to plough the land, but to cultivate it: and 
if, as I have endeavoured to show, the plough and all 
its subsidiary implements are a mere substitute for the 
spade, and on stiff soils in a moist climate, a very 
expensive, cumbrous, and imperfect one, the object of 
the inventive machinist will be better directed, as well 
as simplified, by discarding it altogether from his 
thoughts, and concentrating his attention on the action 
of the spade. 

The gardener scarcely permits a dog to walk over a 
bed that has been newly worked; yet the farmer is 
obliged to let his whole team of horses with all his heavy 
implements pass over his land many times after the 
cultivation is finished ; and even after the sowing is 
done, the seed-harrows do but skim and film over the 
dismal work made in damp weather by the tread of the 
horses that draw them, and the previous implements. 
On heavy land, in a moist season, this is most 
pernicious: in fact, it limits the cultivation of such 
soils to seven months out of the twelve. Now all 
attempts at cultivation by steam seem to have failed, 
chiefly for this reason, that the experimentalist has set 
out with the idea of an instrument that is to be drawn 
backwards and forwards across the field, like a plough, 
either by a locomotive or a stationary engine. No such 
necessity exists. The spade is not drawn across the 
field: it acts perpendicularly upon the spot it is applied 
to; separating, lifting, and inverting each spadeful in 
succession, neither damaging by any farther pressure 
the soil it has once moved, nor hardening the subsoil 
underneath, in the act of moving it. 

In reference to the economy of steam-power, Sir 
John Herschel has well observed, that in reaching the 
summit of Mount Blanc, a man must toil for four or 
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five days in succession, whilst two pounds, avoirdupois, 
of coals in a steam-engine would be able to lift him to 
that height in a few minutes: in the same manner it 
has been calculated, that one ton of coals have virtue in 
them to perform the horse-power required to plough a 
hundred acres of land, could we but discover the proper 
mode of upplying steam to cultivation. To plough a 
hundred acres of land by horse-power costs about 40/. 
We can form a kind of judgment therefore—in advance 
of its realisation —of the comparative cost of the 
production of food by animal power and by steam 
power. In the days of Alfred, when the purchase of a 
book made a serious gap in the income of a prince, the 
price of a volume of the “ Penny Cyclopzedia’’ would 
have afforded matter of more just incredulity than can 
prudently be entertained in the present day of the 
possible application of that power to the production of 
food which has already been applied to that of clothing. 
The mechanical production of articles of physical want, 
is a department of human labour, in which all experience 
warrants us in anticipating the greatest economical im~ 
provements ; and true philanthropy can hardly devote 
itself more wisely than to the furtherance of such 
inventions, as well as the suppression of that distrust of 
their accomplishment which often delays the progress 
its incredulity discourages. Mr. Hoskyns’s Inquiry into 
the History of Agriculture. 


Home Correspondence. 


Spouting to Eaves.—Many of us are unable to get 
our landlords to put up eaves-spouting to the buildings 
round our farm-yards, and the consequence is that, 
although we have taken the economical step to 
construct tanks to receive the liquid manure drain- 
ing from our yards, we find in rainy times the 
contents of the tank so weak and “small-beerish,’’ 
that it is not worth the labour to pump up and& 
carry to the fields. Much the greater quantity there- 
fore at such times runs to waste after the tanks are 
filled. Will you or any of your readers be so kind as. 
to inform me what would be the best mode of extracting 
from the large bulk of liquid entering the tank in wet 
seasons the small proportion of fertilising matter which 
it contains, so that it can be retained in a more con- 
centrated form for use at a time when it will be more 
serviceable. Would not gypsum thrown at intervals 
into the tanks fix the ammonia, and when emptied from 
them become a most valuable manure ? Would common 
lime answer the purpose? A little information on this 
head will enlighten An Ignoramus. [Pump to waste 
from a well connected with the tank through a large 
bulk of charred stuff, and by and bye clean out the 
filter and use i¢ aS manure. ] 

High Farming.—In the article on this subject in a 
late Gazelle, the writer observes, “ A time is fast approach- 
ing, when the plough must give way to a better and 
more effectual instrument; if not the spade, it must be 
nearly assimilating in its effects.” The spade has been 
proved so superior to the plough, that many of our 
farmers begin to think of returning to that primitive 
method. This will never do, onward is the watchword. 
Why should we not have a spade engine? My idea of 
such a machine is, that it should be a revolving box, 
containing teeth ; on the outside of the box, on one side, 
three rows of spades, opposite the same number of 
forks, six in each row, thus the machine would contain 
18 spades and as many forks. The spades to raise the 
sods and conduct them into the box, as the box revolves 
the spades would rise and the forks descend and loosen the 
subsoil, as the forks left the subsoil the earth to fall from. 
the box, and spread again on the land thoroughly 
pulverised by its revolutions in the well toothed box. 
The engine to be worked by steam power, and moved 
by a couple of horses. Machinery for agriculture is far 
in the wake of every other thingin England. There are 
many works on the steam engine, in regard to its appli-. 
cation to mines, mills, steam navigation, and railways. 
But no aid for the farmer. Let us consider a ship for 
a moment, not one that is to bring us gold and spices, 
but one sent by some enterprising merchant, to fetch 
corn ; does he send a number of small heavy vessels 
similar to those owned by our forefathers, when the 
spade was invented? No, he will apply a large sum of 
money for a good ship with proper charts, compass, and 
an intelligent captain. Suppose now the same degree of 
intelligence and expensive machinery was used in rais- 
ing the corn at home, or suppose again that our ships 
were as rudely constructed and manned as our farms.. 
Landlord and farmer must work together, there is much. 
for both todo. Union and a ready consent to what- 
ever may promise to their mutual good is the only plan. 
And if we want an example to the contrary, we have 
only to look to Ireland, and there is not one, however 
ignorant he may be of his own failings, but sees much 
to condemn both in the people and the landlords, and 
shall we suffer ourselves to sink into the same slough ? 
Anon. 

High Farming.—In the present day, when so much 
is said and written on the subject of “high farming,” 
it becomes the duty of all who write and read to analyse 
well the calculations put forth. Otherwise, a subject 
so laudable in itsélf, must lead to a perpetuation of 
error and misunderstanding. Iam a great advocate 
for high farming, ina qualified sense of the term, but 
when your correspondent “ Verax,” in your excellent 
Paper of the 19th ult., asserts that land may be dug 
10 inches deep at 4d. per rod, which is little more than 
30s. per acre, I must beg to correct him. He will 
find that 160 x 4d.= 22, 13s. 4d., which will also 
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throw his preceding calculation into shade, viz., that 
it (digging) may be done “ at a cost very nearly assimi- 
lating to horse power.” The above error just gives 
practical farmers room to doubt whether the result of 
the crop is correct, viz., 69 bushels from 2 pecks of 
seed upon such land as he describes. The remainder 
of “ Verax’s” contribution I consider to be chiefly theo- 
retical quackery ; by which practical farmers are every 
day insulted by statements of cost and produce. 
“ Verax” says, in speaking of the capabilities of land 
under good management—“ I fancy its limits have not 
yet been attained.’’? We do not want fancies to be sent 
forth by an Agricultural Gazette, or otherwise I should 
fancy “ Verax’s” statement to be the production of any 
one but a practical farmer, especially when he adds, in 
conclusion, “dig 10 inches deep, and below work the 
subsoil over by a fork, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the cost per acre will be less than by horse power.” 
A Suffolk Farmer. 

Rents.—I have been much surprised that, at the 
many large meetings which have been held in various 
towns and counties of late, no resolution has ever been 
moved and carried by either landlord or tenants, to the 
effect, “that it is expedient that there should be a 
reduction in the rental of farms.” Everyone who has 
had any transactions in land, whether as owner or 
occupier, is fully aware that in the last few years the 
rent of land has steadily advanced ; land under-rented 
is quite the exception to the present rule—in short, the 
landlords must be aware that they have the full share 
of the improvements in farming by the advances made 
in rent, whether those improvements were made ‘by 
themselves, as owners, or by the tenants. If, then, our 
present rents were considered a just and fair value of 
the land, when corn was 50s. for Wheat, and other 
corn in proportion, how can it be so now, when the 
average of Wheat has fallen? which was the case for the 
six weeks ending December 22, 1849, to 10s. 6d. below 
that price, making a difference in value, of Wheat alone, 
to a farmer who produces 4 quarters per acre, of 42s. 
per acre, with a loss on a similar scale on all the 
remaining produce of his farm. That the present rent 
of many farms, where the tenant has no capital beyond 
what he has invested in his occupations, will never be 
paid long is as certain as that no man can pay 20s. who 
ean only earn 16s. ; and is it fair towards those who 
have other resources to make them do it? most certainly 
it is not. Every landlord must know that he is now 
procuring as many of the nevessaries of life for 26s. as 
he formerly did for 25s., and although he may justly 
say that in many articles he is indebted to a relaxation 
of the duties on foreign produce, such as sugar, brandy, 
&c., still the main articles of consumption and wear are 
the produce of his own tenants, say, bread, beer, meat, 
elothes, and shoes. ‘These are all made from raw 
material produced on his own property, by his own 
tenants, which tenant he now continues to charge the 


same rent as he did when the tenant had the chance of 
charging him an extra price for the above men- 


tioned produce. A landlord may say he only 
charges the market value of his land, and up to 
the present time perkaps that argument holds good, 
but a different feeling is now prevalent amongst men, 
and although many highly farmed occupations might be 
taken at the present rent, with a view to benefit by the 
late tenant’s improvements for a few years, by men of 
small capital, it is quite certain that really good and 
monied tenants will not be found to embark in highly 
rented losing concerns. Surely, then, it is but fair, and 
expedient also, to keep the present tenants, by allowing 
them out of their rents such a portion of the saving as 
a landlord effects out of his income that can be fairly 
apportioned to their articles of produce. Many, I 
know, both write and say it is not a question of rent 5 
and one party writing went far enough to say he had 
been insulted by a return of 10 per cent. No one 
supposes that 10 or 20 per cent. alone is equivalent to 
the loss, but as well might a man say to a builder, 
“Take away those stones, they will not of themselves 
build my house.” True, but they will lay the founda- 
tion ; and until we get higher prices by some means or 
other, we must be content to take as many small con- 
tributions as can be collected from one quarter or 
other, and I think it will puzzle any tenant to find a 
better item for the foundation of such saving than 
15 per cent. off his rent ; no retrenchment in the ex- 
penses of Government will ever come so home to his 
purse as that, although it is a very desirable object to 
be gained, in combination with other savings. In fact, 
reduction of rent is now our main stay until we get 
higher prices for our produce, and, added to some such 
savings as the following, will enable many tenants to hold 
on “till the good time comes.” Take first, then, 15 per 
cent., or more, where the case is a bad one, off a rental 
of 4007. per annum, equal to 60/7. per annum; add to 
that the reductions in the price of labour, in oil-cakes 
for feeding, in horse corn, ditto for sheep, seed corn, 
besides the reduction in all articles of household ex- 
penses ; add these together, get some of our local and 
government taxes reduced, and it very much improves 
the picture, and I am sure that instead of a reduction 
of rent being an insult, it will be the chief and most 
eertain means of enabling us to hold our occupations. 
When, then, we hear at these public meetings our 
landlords use that oft-repeated quotation, ‘* We all row 
in the same boat,” then Jet them be requested to take 
an oar for once, and endeavour with ourselves to bear 
up against the storm. The demand must be firmly 
advocated; it is the greatest and only real help we can 


get for the present, and one which has justice strongly | 


on its side, which is one of the most powerful advocates 
a cause can have. EL. C. 

Memoranda.—It is suggested by a constant reader of 
this Gazette whether there is not a fallacy in a late re- 
mark published by us, that on a reduction of the price 
of Wheat one-third, one-third more Wheat must be sold 
to raise the present amount. Suppose the quarter of 
Wheat 60s. reduced to 40s., that is 20s. a sack, surely 
half the quantity, one sack, and not one-third, must be 
sold to raise the sum of 60s. ; 40+-20 = 60.—As to the 
uses of carts and waggons, no doubt carts are most 
desirable where the article such as chalk or compost 
is to be unloaded ; but nothing gives a lad more trouble 
than to load a cart with hay or corn, the area is so 
small, and more accidents happen, not only by the 
frequent falling of the load in the field, but to the person 
employed in loading coming to the ground with or 
without the contents of the cart; then the difficulty of 
fixing a cart if you wish to take the horse away before 
unloading, and the nice balance required in pitching off 
the hay or corn, makes the waggon greatly preferable 
both for convenience and safety.—An inquiry was made 
in a late Number on the subject of sheep feeding in an 
orchard, and whether they injured the Apple trees. 
Not when they are old and rough in the bark, but the 
rubbing of sheep against young trees will hurt them by 
the grease of the wool apparently stopping up the pores 
of the wood. Sheep must be hard put to to eat the 
Grass under the shade of an old orchard, it is generally 
so coarse and sour.—There has been much complaint 
of the bad accommodation for the poor labourers in the 
country, but undoubtedly the heavy tax on bricks, very 
nearly one-fourth, 7s. on 28s. the thousand, is the reason 
why more, aud more roomy, cottages are not built. The 
writer has a small cottage with only one bed room, where 
the family has gradually increased to the number of 
eight, man and wife and six children; and though he 
professes to be as poor as one of his own barn rats, he 
feels obliged this summer to add two rooms at an ex- 
pense of 307. to 40/., and if he gets his rent for the next 
eight or ten years he will not have cleared himself of 
this outlay, so heavy by reason of this very exception- 
able tax on bricks.—Mr. Hine, in his remarks in the 
last Number on Saintfoin, is quite right about the wire- 
worm, &c., and he might have added that no produce 
of the farm is so nutritive, either as hay or Grass ; it is 
also invaluable to stop the scour in sheep or lambs; but 
when Mr. Hine writes of Saintfoin being cut in June for 
hay, and again for seed in August in the same year, he 
must have been altogether in the clouds. It is the case 
with broad Clover, but under no circumstances what- 
ever with Saintfoin, confidently affirms their humble 
servant, who has cultivated it for years. J. D. 

Draining Peculiarities—It is as well, when we ob- 
serve certain effects, to endeavour to trace their causes. 
We had a heavy fall of snow last Friday, on Saturday 
night it thawed ; the next morning the l-inch drains, 
5 feet deep, on the Clover leas and Rye-grass fields were 
discharging like pumps ; the Wheat fields, the fallows 
for roots, and the Tare field scarcely showed a discharge. 
How is this to be accounted for? The soil and drainage 
were alike. Again, in the autumn, the Turnip and 
Mangold Wurzel fields discharged most abundantly, 
whilst the drains in the Clover leas, fallows, and stubbles 
did not run at all. Is it because the shading of the 
leaves prevents evaporation, and condenses large quan- 
tities of dew? It cannot be owing to deep and loose 
cultivation, because the bare failows did not discharge. 
Again, in May I have observed the Wheat and other 
fields discharging most abundantly, whilst not a drop 
flowed from a heavy crop of Tares. Do ‘Tares evaporate 
prodigiously, whilst Turnips attract, condense, and 
deposit moisture? Farmers all like Tares on heavy 
land—they dry and loosen the soil ; Turnips, on the 
contrary, keep it moist, No doubt season has some- 
thing to do with it. By the bye, it is a good sign that 
at last, in the 19th century, the Times agricultural com- 
missioners have just discovered that our national agri- 
culture is woefully deficient. There are hopes for the 
future now. I hope there is no one now who doubts 
about deep drainage answering in strong clays. J. J. 
Mecht, Tiptree-hall, Jan. 25. 

Ttalian Rye-grass.—In 1848 I sowed an acre of 
Italian Rye-grass, in spring ; I eut it in the autumn 
twice. In 1849 I cut it seven times—that is, five heavy 
mowings, and two inferior in October and November. 
It is now rather bare in parts. I wish to know whether 
I can cut it again this year productively, or whether I 
had better have it dug and grow Carrots? How can I 
get rid of the narrow-leaved Dock out of a meadow I 
am now entering upon? With two acres I have kept 
two cows, and sometimes three, in full profit for the 
whole year. By deep spade husbandry, and subsoiling 
with a fork 14 inches long in the tines, I grow Italian 
Rye-grass, Vetches, and Rye, Rape, Mangold Wurzel, 
Carrots, and Kohl Rabi, following Blacker’s invaluable 
system. I buy hay and Oat straw ; the latter we steam 
in one of Richmond’s useful machines. I dig 2 feet 
deep, and fork below. The remarks which “ Verax ri 
makes in page 43 are generally true, as I can practi- 
cally assert ; but he is incorrect as far as respects the 
north, in saying ‘‘ you may in most neighbourhoods get 
land dug, say 10 inches deep, at 4d. per rod, that 
will be little more than 30s. per acre.” In Lan- 
cashire you cannot get it done at that price ; besides, 
4d. per rod comes, according to my calculation, not to 
30s,, but to 2/. 13s. 4d., a material difference. As I 
am alluding to subsoiling by the large fork—if « T. G.,” 
of Clitheroe, applies to Whittaker, the blacksmith in 


Accrington, he will make him a first-rate fork, such as 


[Fes. 2, 


has done good service to your obedient servant, R. W. 


P.S. We use the large fork in summer between the 
rows of Mangold Wurzel, lifting the soil 14 inches 
deep, and find it very successful. [A good workman will 
earn 2s. 6d. per day at digging 10 inches deep, what 
may be called an adhesive loam, for 4d. per rod. You 
had better dig the Rye-grass stubble for Carrots. 
Docks must be pulled up. ] 

The able Pamphlet of Mr. Huxtable is justly ex- 
citing attention amongst agriculturists at the present 
moment. I must, however, confess I am not so hope- 
ful as the author of the feasibility of growing Wheat at 
5s. per bushel, and meat at 5d. per lb. Few farmers 
of intelligence will fail to admit that his views on the 
general principles of farm management are sound and 
good, and that if such principles, skilfully put in prac- 
tice, will not realise a profit, we may despair of success 
under any other. His estimate of the cost of the 
manual labour to carry out the course of management 
he recommends is so very far below the amount which 
experience has taught us to be necessary under a much 
lower system of culture, that I fear the effect of his 
essay, without further explanation, will be to depress 
and dishearten, rather than rouse and encourage the 
large class of farmers who cling still to the customs of 
their forefathers, and who are really the class most in 
need of aid. If Mr. Huxtable can adduce one instance 
in which the course of husbandry he recommends has 
been pursued at the small cost in labour he assumes to 
be practicable, and where the land has remained free 
from Couch at the end of the course, as he assumes it 
would be at the commencement, and would kindly 
furnish the public with the items of expense in manual 
labour during the course, he would confer an obligation 
on the agriculturist. I have adopted a somewhat 
similar course to that recommended by Mr. Huxtable, 
but have found my labour bill to exceed double the 
amount stated by him, and in regard to the item of 
13d. per bushel for threshing Wheat, I cannot get the 
work done under 4d. per bushel. #. F. W. {The cost 
to us, including coals, per centage on machinery, and 
labour, is less than 2d. per bushel. ] 

Railway and Farm Hedgerows.—Travelling the other 
day to and from Birmingham, I observed men carefully 
digging the earth close to the roots and stems of the 
thorns forming the railway fence. A good many reflec- 
tions at once presented themselves to my mind. Why 
was this being done? Because it was profitable to do 
it ; cultivation and the absence of weeds naturally pro- 
moted the vigour and strength of the fence. Well,then, 
if it was profitable to do this, why don’t farmers adopt 
the same plan? They are supposed to be keen calcu- 
lators, and yet not a single instance of the kind did I 
see in the thousands of hedgerows diverging at right 
angles from the railway fence. Was it prejudice ? 
want of capital? want of inclination? or want of ob- 
servation ? or what could this neglect arise from? Ido 
consider the Birmingham railway fences to be a length- 
ened and running commentary and censure upon the 
defective hedgerow-ism of the United Kingdom. Land- 
lords and tenants, too, may be forgiven for haying had 
bequeathed to them a mass of ancestral deformities mis- 
called hedges ; but surely something might be done to 
diminish sheer enormities to keep them clean and 
trimmed into decent shape. Hedges will pay for clean- 
liness and cultivation, as well as Beans or Turnips, and 
they need it asmuch. I hope no British farmer will 
for the future be found growing his own fire- wood, or 
saving pollards for gate posts, or preferring wooden 
hurdles to iron or netting. When we have more capital 
in agriculture and fewer waggons, all our gates and 
posts will I expect be of iron. Even the surveyor’s 
sign posts and the name plates on our carts would be 
infinitely cheaper in the long run if made of cast iron. 
But to return to our hedgerows. How often do I see 
a new bank planted with Thorn-fence, unhoed for 
years ; consequently the fence itself can scarcely main- 
tain its mere stunted existence, whilst overgrown and 
almost stifled by enormous Thistles and other weeds, 
producing luxuriant crops of seeds to stock the ad. 
joining fields. I find practically that by cutting down 
to reasonable proportions an old fence, and brushing it 
annually just about the Ist of July (after the partridges 
have hatched), you get your bank covered with good 
Grass instead of miserable weeds. The top should be 
like the thin edge of a wedge. The railway fence is 
effective, although only 18 inches wide ; the field hedge- 
rows are non-effective, although frequently 18 feet 
wide. How can any useful vegetation take place under 
a shade 10 to 20 feet high? I have now vented my 
spleen about the waste of land and money occasioned by 
bad hedgerows. J. J. Mechi, Tiptree-hall, Jan. 25. 

Scotch Carts.—To your correspondents “ A, B. C.” 
and “ L. V. R.,” I shall reply as briefly as possible in 
respect to these carts. 1 thank the latter for saying 
“your readers are indebted to me for many a pleasant 
paragraph.” I hope this will be of a similar mould. 
First, I never gave any measurements or weight of the 
above carts, but I may say 7 ewt. is about their weight. 
They were much knocked about by my men, and are 
now as strong as ever, showing they are not of a 
“ gingerbread” construction. The co:t for these was 
127. each, made to tilt, as I conceive all farm carts 
ought to be. If made fixed or “ dormant bodied,’’ the 
cost, as all know, would have been less—most of the 
Cumberland carts are thus made. If Cumberland 
claims parentage to these carts, Berwickshire and Rox- 
burghshire have done what the duty of the offspring 
should be, viz., to surpass in excellence their parents. 
“A, B. C.” says the Cumberland carts might be im- 
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proved under skilful hands.” So “ L. V. R.”’ has not 
a perfect cart to recommend, but “X.Y. Z.” cer- 
tainly has, and W. Mather, of Kalemouth, Kelso, is the 
maker, and never were finer carts or better wheels ever 
manufactured. “L. V. R.” speaks of the “ famous 
border carts”—mine are amongst these, but how dif- 
ferent is the construction of carts in every village in 
England, every wheelvight fancies he can build a cart, 
and yet many of these are the greatest simpletons. I 
could wish many a Hampshire maker would wheel him- 
self about and march, and let some better artificers 
take their place. If a plough is to be made, or any 
work required, a tree or half a tree must be cut up, 
and charged in the bill ; all the wood they can, they use, 
then cut and trim ; the cuttings and trimmings are all 
in the bill. What improvements can a man introduce 
or get done with such a class of blunderers? They 
also make the farm servant believe in the excellence of 
clumsiness. I wish in every village there was a well- 
educated smith and wheelright ; but at present we 
must go far away from home for good farm implements. 
Some have introduced iron wheels for carts and drills, 
highly stupid inventions on a farm. I need not dilate 
upon their imperfections. I recommended Scotch carts 
as better than waggons, and better than any cart I ever 
saw in England, many of which are’very “ cockney,” as 
«LL. V. R.” knows, and “A. B. C.” can testify. In 
their arguments these gentlemen have, I fear, “ couped,” 
Scottice, “upset,’’ both themselves and their carts. 
A. Y. Z., Hants. 

Qualification of Land Agents.—Your correspondent 
s¢B. M.,” ina late Gazette, jumps to his own conclu- 
sions, unwarranted by any observations of mine, as my 
reasoning never went to prove that a moderate scientific 
or classical education would alone fit a man for this 
duty, unless accompanied by sound practical knowledge. 
The absence of either renders a person incompetent to 
perform the services necessary, and will inevitably 
cause any one “to strike on a sand bank.” Why 
should not practical agriculture form a portion of the 
studies alluded to? I quite agree with “B. M.” that a 
mere literary person or “‘fire-side farmer” would only 
form a parallel to the lawyer land agent. B. 

Cumberland Clod-crusher and Cart.—I am sorry I 
omitted to reply to “Clericus” on the subject of the 
Cumberland clod-crusher. The precise weight of a 
6 feet square implement of this kind, I cannot obtain 
very easily ; those commonly used, of the form and 
Size described, a pair of the light Cumberland horses 
walk easily away with. As to the “teeth,” the edges 
of the angles of the cross-bars or breakers may be shod 
with iron if desired ; well-seasoned ash lasts, however, 
as they say here, “a serious long time”—very many 
years. The carpenter of “Clericus,” who cannot make 
a tool of the kind for less than 4/., ought not to make it 
at all; the best workman, with the best wood, would 
here charge no more than 30s. If, after the descriptions 
given by “A. B.C.” and myself, this or any other 
carpenter or joiner cannot make the implement, I am 
afraid his head must be of a nature incapable of being 
influenced by any clod-crusher yet invented. With 
regard to the Cumberland carts, “ A. B. C.’’ may be 
assured that their just price is only 10/., with side 
pieces, the whole made of the best seasoned wood, and 
eapable of carrying a ton of lime or coal. Nay, at 
Penrith, a respectable cartwright declares that he 
charges only 9/., but says ‘‘he gets his wood handier” 
than the mountaineers do; 10/. and 112. also, is the 
price of the Scotch carts on the borders and in North- 
umberland (see Mr. Allen’s paper read before the 
Newcastle Farmers’ Club last year). “A. B. C.’s” cart 
of J5i., and “X. Y. Z.’s” of 26/., are neither of them 
the common farm cart of the North. Z. V. R. 

Advertisement Duty.—There is a notice in your News. 
paper in favour of a movement for the repeal of the 
advertisement duty, This duty interferes more with 
the interests of farmers than many persons are aware 
of. Ever since my return from America, I have 
frequently complained of the evilit occasions, It is often 
supposed that newspapers in America are filled with 
politics,and most travellers regard them as mere vehicles 
of opinions. They are not so—they are means by 
which time is economised, and business extended and 
carried on. The news they contain is generally con- 
fined; to. a few lines, the rest of the papers being filled 
with advertisements. Whatever a farmer or shopkeeper 
has for sale he advertises. In England, farmers are 
compelled to lose, in the majority of cases, a day in 
order to go to a market town, and say that they have 
half a dozen pigs for sale, or six bushels of Vetches or 
Peas, or whatever else they may have. Oftentimes 
they fail in selling their articles, and a fortnight after, 
find that there was some person not far off who would 
have purchased of them. Could the farmer have 
advertised what he had for sale, he would have saved 
his market, and might have arranged the sale at his own 
house. In the town of Buffaloe, in the state of New 
York, there were 12 newspapers published a few years 
since, of which five were daily papers, and two German 
—but they contained hardly any news. They were 
Sustained as advertisement sheets for the use of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood, and the shopkeepers in 
the towns, which is the case everywhere in the United 
States. Again, supposing such advertisements to be as 
frequent in this country as they are in the United 
States, and that farmers constantly saw notices of new 
Machines, new implements, economical means for 
roofing &e., before them, their present obstinate 
prejudices would be overcome, and by this simple 
influence activity and inquiry would supplant indolence, 


j Sabsese ?—Mr, MatrHEws said paring was the most effectual 


and the dull belief that what a man has seen practised , remedy. Five acres of land were now under experiment at 


for 20 years must be incapable of improvement. 7’. I’. 


Farmers’ Clubs- 
Newcastie, dug.—I. “ Which is the best method 
of improving Grass land when it has become hide- 


bound 2”" 

Mr. Grover announced that be had received communications 
on this subject from Mr. Hugh Taylor, of Cramlington, and 
from Mr. D, F, Joues, a Fifeshire farmer, both of which he 
would read. Before doing so, he would just take the liberty of 
saying, that it was little to the credit of a Club possessing 200 
members, to send only two communications in connection with 
the subjects for to-day’s discussion. Mr. Taylor wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ The idea conveyed to me by the term hidebound is, 
that the roots of the Grass are so interlaced, and so firmly 
matted together, as to resemble peat; that the blades of Grass 
sent up are so puny as scarcely to be able to penetrate the thick 
covering of dead though undecomposed vegetable matter, and 
that the roots and dead blades together form so impenetrable 
a thatch that the access of air and moisture is all but entirely 
prevented. Last autumn, after a continuance of wet weather, 
I examined a Grass field at Cramlington, laid out in the high, 
old-fashioned ridges. Whilst the furrows were so wet that 
every passing animal left its impress, the tops of the ridges 
were as hard and dry as in the height of summer. In fact, 
upon the removal of the turf, it was found that the rain had 
not penetrated the soil—that each ridge had turned off the 
water as well as any well-built and carefully covered corn 
stack. The consequence of this state of things need scarcely 
be mentioned. The rains not only bring down many substances 
fitted to promote the growth of plants, but, by percolating the 
soil, open a passage for the air; and then foliow all those che- 
mical changes in the soil without which vegetation must soon 
be at a standstill. In attempting to restore to hidebound 
land its proper degree of productiveness, all our endeavours 
must tend to the breaking up of this thatch, that air and mois- 
ture may be admitted, to promote the decomposition of the 
organic matter. Seeing a description of a scarifier in the 
‘British Husbandry’ of the Library of Useful Knowledge, I 
had one constructed according to the plan there laid down, and 
tried it upon one portion of a field that was completely hide- 
bound, After the land had been well combed and scarified, 
the whole field was top-dressed with lime and soil, at the rate 
of about 25 tons per acre. The produce was not weighed, but 
every one who saw it was of opinion that the scarified—which 
was the worst part of the field—carried twice as heavy a 
crop as the better, but unscarified portion. Scaritying was 
tried subsequently on several occasions, and in each with 
marked good effects. his implement is now in the possession 
of Mr. Stephenson, of Throckley, who has, I have no doubt, 
found it equally useful in improving his Grass lands. I hope 
other members of our Club will give this, or some other 
implement on the same principle a trial, and let us know the 
results. The answer that I should be inclined to give to this 
question is—That after the land has been well scarified, a 
heavy dreesing of caustic Jime (or of some other substance 
tending to promote the rapid decomposition of organic matter) 
be given in the autumn or early spring, and this well harrowed 
in.”—Mr. D. F. Jones, a Fifesbire farmer (continued Mr. 
Glover), had written as follows :—‘‘ Hidebound Grass land, if I 
understand the term properly, is where there is, from a long 
continuance of pasturage, an accumulation of undecomposed 
or partially decomposed vegetable matter, which remains in 
this state trom the want of free access of air, and its con- 
sequent decomposing effect. Undecomposed vegetable remains, 
instead of acting as a manure, act as a poison to the growing 
plants. Instance, peat. But when the various chemical 
elements which compose or build up these organic remains are 
freed from the organic combinations in which they existed when 
forming a part of an organised being, and on decomposition 
enter into other chemical (inorganic) combinations, they form 
a most valuable source of food for the living plant. Many of 
the members of the Newcastle Farmers’ Club are well aware 
of one of the great distinctions between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms—that tbe former requires that its food should 
be entirely of an inorganic nature, either derived from the 
mineral world or from organic decomposition, It is still 
doubtful if the parasitic plants are exceptions to this rule; but 
with this we have nothing todo here. The latter, the animal 
kingdom, requires that its food should be in an organised state. 
The food of animals consists of but a tew of the chemical 
elements; and these must be presented in an organised 
form, whether animal or vegetable. Were it not so, a lump 
of charcoal, moistened with a few drops of spirit of harts- 
horn, would be nearly all that a man would require as tood— 
a dinner the members of the Newcastle Farmers’ Club would 
not much fancy to find on the table when they enter the 
dining room, If the hidebinding be caused by the accumula- 
tion of imperfectly-decomposed vegetable matter, the remedy 
will be simple—namely, admit the air, and employ such 
manures as will exercise a decomposing effect on the 
organic matter. To admit the air, I would recommend the 
use of a most efficient implement made by Mr. Slight, of 
Edinburgh, a subsoil-stirrer, worked by two horses. Harrows 
may also be used with advantage. Added to these mechanical 
operations, a dose of quicklime, or lime and salt; and if the 
pasture be very old, a dose of bone-dust. In recommending the 
subsoil-stirrer, I am supposing that the land is thoroughly 
drained. If not, let this be the first operation performed,”— 
Mr. STEPHENSON said, in reply to the Chairman, that the 
scarifier named by Mr. Taylor, and which was now in his 
(Mr, S.’s) possession, consisted of 12 or 14 coulters, fixed ina 
frame, with a large wheel before it. ‘hese coulters could be 
driven 5 inches into the turf; and by using it first in one direc- 
tion, and then crosswise, the ground was effectually cut up. 
He made use of it last spring. The season, since, had not been 
favourable, and he could bardly yet make any report of the 
result. He considered the question now under discussion to 
be one of very great importance. A great portion of the Grass 
land in this district, owing to the fog not being destroyed, did 
not produce one-third of the Grass which it was capable of 
yielding. He had tried different ways, and had come to the 
conclusion that the most effectual methud of destroying the fog 
was to pare and burn. He had repeatedly limed hidebound 


land—one field three times over—and had at last obtained a | 


good herbage ; but it had taken nine years to accomplish this 
—thbree successive dressings every three years. He had applied 
guano—and that method had failed. He had applied soot at 
the rate of 50 bushels per acre, which completely destroyed all 
vegetation for two years; but now the pasture was much 
improved. He found that paring and buruing, and giving six 
loads of lime to the acre, was the most effectual method, You 
only lose one year’s Grass by so doing. After the ashes and 
lime were applied to the land, and it was properly harrowed, 
the Grass and Clover seed should be sown, and the following 
year there would be a splendid pasture. He spoke from experi- 
ence. He was aware that several members of the Club would 
condemn this plan, because the best of the land was for a time 
destroyed by the burning. But what of that, if by so doing you 
eventually made the land of greater value? He was quite 
satisfied, he repeated, that there was a large breadth of land 
not producing a third of what it would do, if the top soil were 
removed.—Mr, W. Ketn remarked, that paring and burning 
had this recommendation, he understood, that it destroyed the 
ova of insects injurious to the crops.—The CHAIRMAN said, it 
was certainly a staggering remedy for hidebound land, to take 
the hide off altogether. What had Mr. Matthews to say on the 


Beamish, by burning and other modes, and he would commu- 
nicate the result at a subsequent meeting. There was a 
subsoil plough of Ransome’s which’ was an excellent instru- 
ment, disturbing the whole of the soil without removing it. 
He must support the views of Mr. Stephenson. By his method 
you got a more thorough change of herbage, and quicker, and 
could apply whatever seeds you thought proper. II. “* Whether 
is it more proptable to fallow after Beans, when they are substi- 
tuted for Grass seeds, so making a seven years’ course, or to take w 
white crop after Beans, making an eight years’ course, due regard 
being paid to the non-deterioration of the land.”—The SEecreTary 
again read a communication from Mr, Hugh Taylor. “ The 
finishing the course of cropping at the seventh instead of the 
eighth year,” he said, ‘* would be at once set down as a com- 
plete sacrifice of a crop, were it not that many good and 
money-making farmers consider the former course more profit- 
able, The grouuds of this preference I find it impossible to 
discover. Itis acknowledged that land can be kept in condi- 
tion under the usual four-course of cropping, provided we 
insure against the failure of the Grass seeds, by the substitu- 
tion, occasionally, of some crop which shall neither impoverish 
the soil nor allow of its being overrun with weeds. Since the 
eight-years’ course is merely that of the four-years repeated, 
Beans being substituted the second time over tur Grass seeds, 
the bean crop, since we are unable to continue the course by 
taking the usual white erop after it, must either impoverish the 
soil or render it foul. If either of these conclusions has any 
foundation, then the advocates of the seven-years’ course may 
be in the right. Does, then, the Bean crop leave the land in a 
foul condition? There can be no doubt that when Beans are 
sown on foul land, in spite of the character they have for 
smothering weeds, they will leave the land in as bad (if not 
worse) condition than when they were sown, if the usual 
broadcast method is followed. But under these circumstances 
the hay crop would be equally liable to the objection. When, 
however, as in the Lothians of Scotland aud in some parts of 
our own county, the Bean crop is drilled at intervals of 2 feet 
or more, repeatedly horse-hoed, hand-weeded, and set up in 
the same manner as Potatoes, it must, so far from leaving the 
land out of order, be one of the crops best adapted to the 
cleaning of it. In fact, on soils much addicted to the growth 
of weeds, the hay crop is found so much to encourage this 
tendency that the Bean crop is often substituted, for the sake 
of keeping the land clean. This, then, cannot be a sufficient 
reason for the omission of the white crop. Does the Bean crop 
exhaust the land more than the hay crop? From data afforded 
by ‘Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural chemistry,’ I have 
calculated that the following is the total amount of substances 
taken up by the crops in the usual four-course of husbandry : 


Inorganic Organic 
Fallow, Matter, Matter, Total. 
Wiheat, b...ccssee BBGADSs, .  —seeee . 8364 Ib, 
Oats, seseee 13,400 
DUA ie aeeaess srrevass ZOO TBE mek nates apn 4291 Ib. 
Substituting Beans for hay: 
Fallow, 
Heats beencrar. SRDS Me wavsuse 8364 1b, 
Oats, J , } severe 13,450. 
BEANS y esezerts: ZLOUDSevey.>» wiudees 4540 1b, 


We have, then, a balance of 50 lbs. per acre, or three-tenths per 


| cent, on the gross produce, against the Bean crop—an amount 


scarcely appreciable at any time, but utterly lost sight of when 
we consider that this excess is in the organic constituents, and 
eall to mind that the whole of the organic matter of plants may 
be derived from the atmosphere. It must, too, be of still less 
consequence in the nighbourhood of Newcastle, throughout 
whicb s0 great an amount of organic elements—in the forms of 
chloride and sulphide of ammonium, carbonic acid, &c.—is 
sent into the atmosphere, by the combustion of coal and refuse 
from the mines, and which muet be brought down again, in 
quantity, by every shower. No account has here been made of 
the aftermath of the hay, I think we may say that it exhausts 
the land to at least one quarter of the extent of the crop of hay- 
If we take this view we snall have then: 
Course with hay... a5 gaa cea ... 14,525 
Course with Beans oct ase AN «.. 13,450 

Or the hay crop exhausts the land to the amount of 1000 lbs. 
more than the Bean crop. There is no doubt that though the 
total amount varies so little, yet the different constituents com- 
bined to form this total vary in the two crops. But eveu this 
is in favour of the Bean crop; for it deprives the land of a less 
weight of substances useful to the grain crops than does the 
hay. This may be seen by comparing the analyses of the two 
crops. Neither, then, can this ground of preference be sus- 
tained. In cases where an actual comparison of the two 
methods has been made, the sole evidence taken has probably 
been the succeeding Wheat crop. That this should be Letter 
by fallowivg after Beans is only to be expected ; since the great 
bulk of that nutritive matter in the soil, which might have been 
assimilated by the Oat crop (and this more especially of the 
soluble silicates, which would have been used in the building 
up of the stem and husk of the Oat), has been left in the soil as 
so much extra manure for the crop of Wheat. But let us try 
each course fairly, remembering that the manure must be pro- 
portional to the number and description of crops, and the land 
treated in a husbandlike manner when under the Bean crop, 
and I think I may venture to say we shall hear little more of 
fallowing after Beans.”—Mr. Rosson said, one course would 
be more profitable than another according to circumstanees. 
On land naturally good, andin rich condition, like Mr. Stephen- 
son’s, no doubt an eight years’ course was the most profitable ; 
but on poor land it was advisable to fallow after Beans, and 
not to take a white crop, or you would make your poor land 
still poorer.—Mr. STEPHENSON differed from the last speaker, 
He seemed to think that he lived in Goshen. Let them only 
exert themselves, and they would bring their land into as high 
condition as any in Tyneside, if they would only expend 
capital. He considered that to fallow after Beans was farming 
land to perfection. By taking a crop of Wheat or Qats you 
were extracting trom the land what was essential to the green 


Beans—then have a green crop—then Wheat, seed, two years 
Grassand Oats, fallow, Wheat, Beans, making an 8-years’ course.. 
By this method you always had your land in good heart, and your 
crops would be much improved, particularly Clover, of which, 
instead of having only a ton to the acre, and nothing but Rye— 
grass, you would, in a favourable year, have nearly three tons, 
and fuli of Clover. He had this year had a field in Clover which 
was fallowed after Beans, and the first cut weighed 2? tons per 
acre, The best way, he would repeat, to keep land in good 
heart, was to fallowafter Beans, III. FAILURE OF THE BROAD 
CLoveR : IWhatis the reason assigned for the failure of the Broad 
Clover, and what means ought to be taken to prevent this loss 2—Mr. 
WEEKS said the cause of the failure, according to the 
genera) opinion, was that the land grew tired of growing the 
crop. Yetthere were two fields near him—one of which had 
grown Clover every four years from time immemorial, and the 
other had only been sown with Clover this year—and tne former: 
had yielded an abundant crop, while the latter was almost a total 
failure.—Mr, Conzeck observed that the question was one of 
great difficulty. A neighbour of his whohad been sorely baftled 
with his Clover, said he would mak’ the land grow it, but he 
had been obliged to give in—the land beat him. He (Mr. Col- 
beck) had tried various experiments, but without arriving at 
any satisfactory conclusion. He did not think that the failure 
arose trom the absence of inorganic constituents in the soil. 
The same land that could not be made to grow broad Clover 
would grow Beans, and the two crops required as nearly as 
possible the same constituents. A French writer on agriculture 


ascribed the failure to a parasitical plant, the Lesser Broom- 
rape (or Orobanche minor), He said thatin Flanders it had 


}crop. The method he would recommend was to fallow after- 
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been found that this plant, whose seed resembled that of the 
Clover, destroyed the crop, Perhaps the members of the club 
would keep a look-out, and see if they could detect it among 
their Clover. There was also another parasitical plant—the 
Clover Dodder (Cuseuta Trifolii), which might be a cause of 
the failure.—Mr. Joun Cookson said the general opinion was 
that the land became ‘‘ Clover-sick.” If the failure was caused 
by a parasitical plant, how came it that the same seed would 
give you a good crop on fresh land, although it gave you 
little or none on the old land ?—Mr. Jounson said, he only 
{knew that a crop of Clover was often very bad to come at. He 
had ploughed a field that had been in Grass 50 years or more, 
and sown it with Clover ; and he had not a stem tocut. The 
field would not grow Clover, It was rather better the second 
‘year, certainly ; but it was not so good as he looked for.—Mr. 
W. SrePpHENSON said, he never wanted Clover; he always had 
lenty ; but he only sowed it every eight years, and with Beans 
eras ba They might talk of chemistry as they liked, which 
had undoubtedly done much for us, but had enlightened us 
little as to the failure of the Clover; he was convinced that the 
principal cause of failure was from such frequent repetition, 


Calendar of Operations. 
JANUARY. 

LAMMERMUIR SHEEP Farm, Jan. 21.—Winter has now fairly 
set in, and that with no ordinary severity. It began on the 
28th December, when the thermometer fell to 19°, accompanied 
with a hurricane of wind. The frost has continued ever since 
with greater or less intensity, occasionally varied with slight 
showers of snow. In this way the surface of the ground was 
frozen to the depth of 7 or 8 inches, and a substantial founda- 
tion laid for a snow storm, which began in earnest on the 
12th ult. The average depth is now between 18 and 20 inches ; 
jn many places the wreaths are from 6 to 10 feet deep. As it 
did not come on without sufficient warning, there was plenty of 
time to have the sheep laid in to proper shelter. We are now 
haying the whole of them, and considering that this is the first 
genuine snow storm our hills have experienced for six or seven 
years, the sheep are eating the hay much more greedily than 
we had anticipated, The common allowance is a stone to every 
score of sheep, or something Jike 1} 1b. per head. As the snow 
‘is deep, and they can get very little heather, the hay is supplied 
to them morning and evening, The rams were removed from 
the ewes on the 5th ult., after having been among them for six 
weeks. They are nowin an inclosure by themselves, and re- 
ceive a small allowance of Turnips daily, just sufficient to keep 
them in moderate condition. Before the frost set in, we had 
succeeded in getting the greater part of our yellow Turnips 
either stored or earthed up with the plough. These, we trust, 
will be safe, though we are rather apprehensive for those 
which are still unprotected. The weather has been very un- 
favourable for either storing or earthing up. When free from 
frost, the ground was generally too wet for introducing a 
plough among them; for unless the soil be dry, it drags on 
the breast of the plough and makes very imperfect work, be- 
sides the poaching it causes, to the injury, as we think, of the 
succeeding grain crop, even though it be afterwards subjected 
to the influence of frost. Before the snow, the carting out of 
manure for Turnips,.and top-dressing of a piece of old Grass 
with earth, was the principal work of the farm horses. Now, 
however, man and horse are fully occupied in providing with 
hay those lots of sheep which lie nearest to the steading, 4 
Lamnermuir Farmer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

AGRICULTURAL Poxitics: Falcon. Your last article must be 
declined—with thanks, 

Bap Burrer: SAS asks, inthe Gazette of Jan. 26, for the 
cause of his butter being bad both in texture and taste ; 
cows fed on Mangold Wurzel and Beans, with scrupulous 
cleanliness in dairy utensils, but cream churned only once a 
week. My cows were fed Jast winter on Mangold Wurzel 
cut into shreds with a (Moody, Frome) Turrip-cutter, and 
mixed with hay and straw-chaft; butter made twice a week. 
The butter was good in flavour, but crumbled, Inthe spring 
I was able to add Rape to the above food, the butter imme- 
diately changed to a good texture, and improved in flavour ; 
this change I attribute to the oily nature of the plant Rape. 
I have this winter used oilcake crushed, giving two quarts a 
day to each cow, three perhaps would not be amiss, with 
Mangold Wurzel, some tew Swedes, and a sprinkling at 
times of Carrots, all cut up, being well cleared from dirt, and 
mixed with chaff. Butter is good both in tex.ure and flavour, 
but I think it should be made winter and summer twice a 
week. I have used Beans, but find them neither so good 
nor so cheap as cake. YLhomas Sealy. 

Boxts, &c.: A B. The Peruvian Bariey we would not buy at the 
price.—The descent into the boxes need not be more than 
1 foot or 18 inches, and that is no great obstacle, 

Farm Accounts: CJS will soon see the English Agricultural 
Society’s account books, They are to be published by Mr. 
Sanford, 315, Oxford-street. 

Fen Farm: J JV. A letter addressed to you has been returned. 
Please to give your full address. 

Hams anD Bacon: 4 B. When properly salted, they will dry 
very wellin a dry and airy outhouse without artificial heat, 
though not so quickly as when the atmosphere is dried by the 
assistance of such means, It will not answer to keep pork 
of 7 stones (of 8lbs.), carcase weight, 12 months in pickle ; 
as, in addition to becoming intolerably salt and losing weight, 
the fibre of the muscle of meat so young would not be suffi- 
ciently firm to resist the corroding action of salt; and if it 
were otherwise, such meat would be unsaleable in the pro- 
vision market. Such meat may certainly be made into 
bacon, and, perhaps, best by a method much practised in 
Ireland with pork too small to cure in flitches, which is as 
follows, viz., after cutting off the ham to cure in the usual 
way, the whole of the bones are taken out of the flitch, 
which, after being in salt for 10 days or a fortnight, is hung 
up for a week to partially dry, after which itis tightly rolled up 
the lengthway of the fliteh—the belly part inside, and the back 
the outside of the roll—and the roll secured by twine wound 
spirally at 14 to 2 inches apart from one end of the roll to the 
other, after which the roll is hung up to complete the drying. 
It is very doubtful, however, that the above described, or 
any other, mode of curing pork so young would answer so 
profitable a purpose as selling it fresh for table, which at 
the weight named, if well fed and of a small kind, is well 
adapted for the London market. J, E. 

Mig. SADLER ON REARING CALVES: Anon. We have received 
an unfinished article on this subject, without signature. 

Mummy Wueat: JC. We have looked back, but cannot find 
the advertisement you allude to. Wanted—the advertisement 
and an instance, with full particulars of fraud on the part of 
the advertiser, before we can do anything in the matter, 

Patent Process FoR PREPARING FLax: Spes. If ‘**T. 8.” can 
give any information with regard to the patent process of 
preparing Flax, ‘‘ carried on at Old Bow with complete 
success in 1810,” he may confer a great benefit on the 
country. 

PeRovViIAN BaRLExy: We have'to thank Messrs. Lee for a 
sample. It is a naked Barley not different in appearance 
trom varieties of that species which have been often culti- 
vated in this country before. The price (10s.a peck) at which 
it is advertised may not be more than enough to pay a 
reasonable profit on the cost at which it has been procured ; 
but it is certainly far more than enough to hinder any 
reasonabie man from purchasing it. 

Piceons: Constant Reader. The best in English is ** A Treatise 
on Domestic Pigeons,” 8vo, with copper-plates, London, 1763. 


Both the text and the figures of this have been shamelessly 
pirated. It is scarce—a copy with coloured plates fetched 
a guinea, and we were fortunate in getting an uncoloured 
copy for 6s. It treats of fancy pigeons only. There is the 
“New and Complete Pigeon Fancier,” by Daniel Girton, 
Esq., of the county of Bucks (London: T. Kelly, Paternoster- 
row, no date). This is probably out of print; price 1s, There 
is the ‘‘ Pigeon Keepers’ Guide,” price 6d, by James Rogers (a 
dealer), of the City-road (Dean and Co., Threadneedle-street), 
from the Jatest and best authorities. It has some fair wood- 
cuts. ‘Farming for Ladies” has a chapter on the subject, 
Temminck’s ‘‘ Histoire des Pigeons et Gallinacé” (never 
translated), has some interesting particulars ; but he mainly 
directs his attention to the wild and foreign species, viewing 
them as a naturalist rather than a poultry keeper, D. 

Pouttry : A Midland Subscriber may apply to Mr. James Bissell, 
Bradford-street, Birmingham. 

Spape Huspanpry: A B. Will “J, R.” say what quantity of 
Beans and Beet his friend the carpenter obtains per acre by 
double culture, and if he has ever tried Carrots as a double 
crop with Beans, successfully. 

SHEEP IN OncHARDS: LL says, ‘One of your correspondents asks 
whether sbeep are injurious to orchards. They are so, if 
the oil of their fleeces is allowed to come in contact with the 
fruit trees, and poison the bark; but if the fruit trees are 
protected either by being staked or thorned, or what is better 
still, if they are planted on a slight eminence, so that the 
sheep has no comfortable standing place to rub, the orchard 
will be uninjured.” 

Wittows: A Correspondent asks if any of the readers of the 
Chronicle or Gazette will obligingly furnish information on 
the cultivation of Willows. The kinds most profitable, the 
best method of cultivation, with reference especially to 
marshy lands near rivers and lakes, and the best way of 
setting to work to establish a basket factory where none has 
existed before ; this and any other information on the subject 
of turning marshy lands (incapable of being thoroughly 
drained) to profit, will be thankfully received, 

WokcestER AGRI, Society : Somerset will be very much obliged, 
and no doubt many other readers of the Gazette, if Mr. Webb 
or Mr, Oldaker will state the quantity of guano applied per 
acre, and also how applied, and whether che 35 tons 2 ewt. 
3 qrs. 12\bs. of Swedes obtained per acre were Turnips only, 
or with the tops and tails. 

Youna Catrite: / Hale. We should prefer keeping young stock 
in small sheltered yards to tying them up. In the former 
ease they will probably eat less food; but in the latter, 
though they eat more, they will at the same time exceed the 
others more in thriving than they doin eating. Swedes and 
good hay are of course first-rate food for any kind or age of 
stock, 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered the same week. 


{Harkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Fes. 2, 

The supply of Vegetables is pretty well kept up, and Fruit for 
the most part is sufficient for the demand, except Pears and 
Apples, which are scarce. Hothouse Grapes and Pine-apples 
are good for the season—the former rather scarcer, Filberts 
and Walnuts are abundant, and Chestnuts plentiful. Oranges 
and Lemons are abundant, and there are now some good 
Seville Oranges in the market, Amongst Vegetables, Turnips 
and Carrots are good, Cauliflowers and Broccoli sufficient for 
the demand, Potatoes are unaltered since our last account ; 
some foreign ones are in the market, at from 50s. to 70s, a 
ton, Lettuces and other salading are dearer, and so are Mush- 
rooms, Some French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb 
may be obtained. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas 
Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 
and Roses. 


FRUITS. 

Pine-appies, per ib., 53to 8s |, Almonds, per peck, 6 
Grapes, hothouse, p, 1b., 6s to 8s | sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Portugal, perjb., Idtols | Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 28 
Pears, per doz., 6s to 10s | p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s | Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 65s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s | Nuts, Bar., p. bush,, 20s to 22s 
per 100, 6s to 12s | — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d tols 6d | Kent Cobs, 65s to 75s p. 100 lbs 
Oranges, per 100, 5s to 1238 | 

VEGETABLES, 
French Beans, p.100,2s 6dto 3s ; Radishes,p. 12 hands,1s tols6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to2s_ | Carrots, per bun., 6dto 8d 
Asparagus, per bundle, 3s to 68 | Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 
Kihubarb, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d | Onions, p, bushel, 3s to 4s 
Cabbages, p. duz., Id cols — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


Caulitiowers, p. doz., 6s to 93s 
Broccoli, p.doz. buadl.,18s to24s 
Greens, per doz,, 2s 6d to4s 
Brussels Sprouts, p, hf, sieve, 
28 to 3s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, Is to 2s 
Potatees, per ton, 60s to 120s 
per cwt., 3s to 7s 
per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Turnips, p. doz.bun,, ls 6d to 3s 
Rea Beet, per doz., ls to 28 
Horse Radish, p. bdi., 25 to 4s 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 3s6d 


Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 2s 6d 
Mushrooms, p, pot., 2s to 3s 
Smal! Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Watercress, p. 12 bun., 9d tols 
Fenuel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 3s to 43 
— Roots, p. bdle., 1s to ls 


Leeks, per buach, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 2s 


| Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
| Mint, per bunch, 9d to 1s 
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HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 31, 
Prime Meadow Hay 


im« 668 to72s | Clover... 
Inferior ditto.., 50 63 | New Clover 
Rowen .., 


Stra’ aie 
New Hay if 


60s to 80s 


J. CoorEx. 


50 
Trade very heavy. 

f CUMBERLAND MakKET, Jan. 31, 
Prime Meadow Hay 65sto70s | Inferior... ... ... 
Inferior ditto... 50 60 | New Clover 
New Hay bee! idee eee — | Straw 

80 =. 88 


Old Clover .,. 

4 Wuirrcnaren, Jan, 31. 
Fine Old Hay ... 60s to 66s | New Clover ... 
Inferior ditto «. 50 55 | Inferior ditto... 
New Hay Straw 
Old Clover 


tre aes 60 


65s to 75s 
24 28 
Bakes. 


on Josaua 
—s to —s 
55 60 
22 26 
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_POTATOES.—Sournwank, Jan. 28, 

_The Committee report that there have been but few arrivals 
since our last report, which has enabled salesmen to effect a 
clearance of stored Potatoes to a certain extent. The following 
are this day’s quotations :—Yorkshire Regents, 90s. to 130s, 
per ton ; Wisbeach do., 70s. to 100s.; Scotch do., 708. to 80s. : 


Scotch common whites, 50s. to 60s. ; #rench whites, 60s, to 80s.; 
Belgian do., 60s. to 708. : . sysaipnce 


HOPS.—Fuipay, Feb, 1. 
_ Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smiru report that the market con- 
{inues the same for all fine Hops, 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, JAN, 28,—The supply of Wheat by land carriage 
samples feom Essex and Suffolk this morning was small, but 
good from Kent ; and although offered at a decline of 1s. to 2s. 
per qr., a considerable quantity remained unsold towards the 
close of the market, Holders of foreign being generally indis- 
posed to allow of any reduction, very Jittle business was trans- 
acted.—English malting Bariey is fully 1s, per gr. lower; 
foreign grinding supports the rates of Friday last.—Beans are 
unaltered in value-—We reduce our quotations 1s. per qr. for 
white Peas.—Former prices are fully maintained for Oats, but 
the trade is not brisk. 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto 
Talavera 
Lincoln, & York ,.. White 
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8 5. 
36—38 
38—40 


— Norfolk, 
Foreign Z 
Barley,grind. & distil., 21s tu 233...Chev. 
— Foreign.....Griading and distilling |18—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ............. ‘ 15—19 
Scotch and Lincolnshire ... 18—22 
Trish 18—20 
16—20 
20—24 
5b —61 
24—26 
22—28 
24—35 
24—26 
)|22—23 
22—25 
Bb—40 


32—5 


23—24 
22—25 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed ... 
Feed .. {15—18 
Feed ...|183—17 
Foreign |20—23 


17—20 


y 
Rye-meal, foreign ‘ 
Beans, Mazagan ., ...22s to 23s 
Pigeon ..25s — 285 .., Winds 
Foreign 
Peas, white, Essex and Keut, 
248 to 263... 


24—26 
26—28 
22—23 
256—27 
21—28 
24—26 


Harrow 
Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


Flour, best marks, delivered ...p 
Suffolk Norfolk 
Foreign Per sack 

ARRIVALS IN THE PornT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,13470 aks| Wheat.| Barley.| Malt | Oats.; Beans. 
6435 bls| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qre. Qrs. 

3511 2477 | 5356 | 226 | 1005 

EIS)», sscesoxsasoel) _ 59 | 890 — 
Foreign ..,......| 10358 2020 — 25 | 2317 

Fripay, Frs. 1.— There has been a moderate arrival of 
foreign Wheat, good of Barley, during the week, and small of 
other descriptions of grain. This morning’s market was badly 
attended, and the value of allcorn entirely nominal, with a de- 
cidedly downwara tendency in prices, for every sort excepting 
Oats.—The corn trade throughout the kingdom since the 25tu 
ult. has continued depressed, and a decline of fully 1s. per qr. 
in the value of English Wheat and Barley has been very general. 
In Dantzic the supplies by land-carriage have been bought at a 
decline of 2s, per qr., but old sorts remain nominally as before. 
In the other Baltic ports the continued dull accounts from this 
side have caused buyers to pause, and business to become dull, 
but prices are unaltered, supplies having fallen off, and both 
buyers and sellers appearing satisfied that the Wheat crop 
throughout that country was a small one. The Belgian 
markets are heavy, and 61—62 lbs. Antwerp and Louvain 
Wheat quoted 35s. 6d. to 37s. f.o.b. In Leghorn, on the 23d ult., 
quotations for Wheat were as high as in our own markets, In 
Naples we find prices have declined ; good Barletta is quoted 
at 33s., freight to U. K, 6s. per qr. In Ojessa, on the 14th ult., 
the stock of soft Wheat consisted of 375,000 chwts. of which 
280,000 were in first hands, and 95,000 beionged to exporters ; 
the 280,000, however, consisted of light ordinary qualities, 
Good new Polish was quoted at 30s, 10 32s, 6d.; and old at 
28s, to 30s, 


32—36 
= Bu-34 
Peas. 
Qrs. 

810 


English 


ABRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Barley. Oats, 
Qrs. 
8610 


6160 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
2720 


Flonuz. 


English ... 

Trish 

Foreign ... 
IMPERIAL 


3110 sacks 


8270 — bris. 


BEAns. |; PEAS. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Jan. 28. 

We have a good supply of Beasts, and trade is dull at barely 
late rates. The number of Sheep is small, but quite adequate 
to the demand, which is very limited; our highest are extreme 
quotations, Calves being scarce sell readily at good prices. 
From Holland and Germany we have 120 Sheep and 49 Calves; 
from Spain, 21 Beasts ; from France, 25; from Scotland, 340 ; 
from Norfolk and Suffolk, 2100 ; and 500 from: Lincoln, Leicester, 
and Northampton. 

Per st. of8lbz,—s d s d 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, dc. .. 310to4 0 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4/| Calves 
Ditto Sbhorn Hnil tape trie IRE eed cs: eel ee & 

Beasts, 3524; Sheep and Lambs, 16,850; Calves, 85; Pigs, 210. 

Fripay, Feb. i, 

The supply of Beasts is a fair average, both as regards 
numbers and quality. Trade is very dull, and Monday’s quota- 
tions cannot be maintained; indeed, several remaia unsold. 
The number of Sheep is small, consequently they are cleared 
off cheerfully at fully late rates, but at no quotable advance, 
There are but few Calves on offer ; trade is brisk at Monday’s 
rates. Tradeis more brisk for Pigs, the dead markets being 
clearer. From Holland aud Germany there are 29 Beasts, 100 
Sheep, and 58 Calves; from Scotland, 140 Beasts; from Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, 200; and 121 Milch Cows from the home 
counties, 

Best Scots, Here. 
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Best Sbort-horns 3 

2d quality Beasts 2 

Best Downs and 

Half-breds ... 4 
Ditto Shorn 

Beasts, 824; 
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Calves, 164; Pigs, 240. 
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Sheep and Lambs, 


AVERAGES, 
Dec. 22 


Jan, 25 


Aggreg. Aver. 0 


reign Grain 1 0 
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Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 


Paices. ; Dec, 22.\Dec. 29, 


SEEDS 
Canary, per qr.......... 74s to 78s 
Caraway, per ewt. ...31 — 33 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt....— 
— foreign,do,— 
white, do. 
— foreign,do.— 


Jan. 5, JAN, 12.) Jan.19. )Jan. 26. 


.—JAN. 28, 


Coriander, per cwt. ...168s— 21s 

Mustard, white,p.bush.6— 7 

brown, do. ...... 

Rape, per last 

Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...91. 12s 
— foreigu,p ton 61. 15s 

Rape, foreign, do. 41, 5s 

Tares, per bush,... 48 6d—5s 6d 


LiveRPooL, TUESDAY, JAN. 29,—The imports this last week 


are on a larger scale than for some time past. 


week the grain trade has been 
tions nearly nominal. 
day’s market. 


dealers, and in most cases declined 1d. per bushel, 
Barley, Beans, and Peas were 
Indian Corn was uot in such good demand to- 


clined about 1d. per bushel, 
each alike dull, 


During the 
quite inactive, and the quota- 


There was a limited attendance at this 
Wheat was in moderate demand from the town 


Oats de- 


day, and was trom 6d. to 1s, per qr. cheaper, 


5—1850. | 
Sales by Auction, 


MESSRS. LODDIGES’ CELEBRATED ARBORETUM FOR 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN, 
R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
from Messrs. Loppiags, of Hackney, to submit for unre- 
served competition, on the premises, on MONDAY, 4th March, 
and several following days, in consequence of the decease of 
the Senior Partner, the FIRST POKTION OF THEIR UN- 
RIVELLED ARBORETUM, comprising many thousand well- 
grown specimens of the rarest and most beautiful Trees and 
Shrubs, affording to noblemen and gentlemen engaged in 
Ornamental Planting an opportunity which has never before 
occurred,— Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready for 
delivery 10 days prior to the sale, on the premises, and of Mr. 
J. 0, STEVENS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London, 


AMERICAN PLANTS, ‘ 

R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions 

from an eminent firm to sell by Auction, at the Bromp- 
ton Auction Ground, Fulbam-road, Brompton, one mile from 
Hyde-park Corner, on WEDNESDAY, February 13, 1850, at 
12 o’clock precisely, without reserve, 500 Rhododendrons, 2 to 
-4 feet, 150 Scarlet Rhododendrons, and other American plants, 
comprising Azaleas, Andromedas, Sedums, Bricas, &c. ; 400 
Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, a quantity of strong 
Vines and Fig Trees, Ilex Cunninghami, Cupressus, Daphne, 
Pinus, Garrya elliptica, Lycium horridum, dec, ; a quantity of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, comprising Scarlet Chestnut, 
Ailanthus, Thorn, Weepivg Cherry, American Willow, Tulip 
Tree, &c. ; Ribes, Caragana, Cotoneaster, Benthamia, Cytissus, 
Hibiseus, &e,; with other miscellaneous stock, comprising 
Pyrus japonica, Clematis, and other creepers ; Victoria Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus, Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes, and a quantity 
of Bulbs and Bulbous Roots.—May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of sale, and Catalogues had at the principal Seed 
Shops, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, Fulham- 
road, Brompton. 


NOTTING-HILL. — TO GENTLEMEN, BUILDERS, 
NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS, 

M® D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the 

7 premises (adjoining the Clarendon Hotel, Clarendon- 
road, Notting-hill), on WEDNESDAY, February 6, 1850, at 
1 o’clock precisely, without reserve (from the stock of a Country 
Nurseryman, and removed for convenience of sale), a quantity 
of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 500 Standard and Dwarf 
Roses, 2000 Evergreens, Pinus, Rhododendrons, &c., with other 
Stock.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale; 
and Catalogues had at the Clarendon Hotel, and of the Auc- 
tioneer, Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, London. 
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O BE DISPOSED OF, a small NURSERY and 
SEED BUSINESS in the country, returning about 7001. 
per annum; has been established 10 years, and increasing 
every year; the stock is young and healthy, contains about 
8 acres of land, greenhouse, dc. ; the stock and fixtures to be 
taken at a valuation or otherwise, as agreed upon.—F or further 
particulars apply to Messrs, Hurst and Co., Seedsmen, Leaden- 
hall-street, London ; or to A. B., Office of this Paper, 


XCHOOL FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

EDUCATION, especially with regard to Agriculture, 
under the immediate patronage of the Right Hon, Lord Ren- 
DLESHAM, M.P.; conducted by Mr. G. Downes, The Classical 
and Mathematical branches are entrusted to a Graduate of 
Cambridge ; the Commercial and other departments to efficient 
assistant masters. A Laboratory, Collection of Philosophical 
Apparatus, Library, d&c., are attached to the school. Terms 


are moderate and inclusive, and may be known upon applica- 
tion to Mr. G, Downes, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


9 eo s0e%5 ee? 
aeeseegtacacresecenocnaecoceey| 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised. Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d, per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong a | ae Chi tas 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, sine ‘a Cie ee 
lg-inch ,, light ” pays 28: ” 6 ” 
li-inch ,, strong 9 ia CLD) * 8 ”9 
li-inch ,, extra strong ,, 14 11 


woe ” ” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


BROMPTON AUCTION GROUND. | > 
D A. RAMSAY begs leave to offer his Services 
® tothe Trade and others as an AUCTIONEER, VALUER, 
&c., and trusts that by devoting his personal attention, with 
strictly moderate charges, to give satisfaction. - 

Parcels of Stock, d&e., received and offered for Sale by 
Auction on the above premises. 

D, A. R. begs to state that all goods or stock sent to him for 
Sale by Auction, must be delivered on to the premises prior to 
being advertised for sale.—Letters addressed to Mr. D. A. 
Ramsay, Auctioneer, &c., Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham- 
road, Brompton, promptly attended to. 


TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

O BE DISPOSED OF, on reasonable terms, the 

Lease, Stock, &c., of a FLORIST AND SEED BUSI- 
‘NESS, situate five miles from the City, and in one of the best 
neighbourhoods round London. The greater portion of the 
premises are newly erected, and comprise a Dwellisg-house, 
commanding Show-house and Seed-shop, with Stove and five 
Plant-houses, Pits, d&sc., the whole of which are heated by Hot 
Water on the most approved principle. The Glass may be 
either taken at a valuation with the stock or at a rental.—For 
further particulars apply to Mr..D, A. Ramsay, Auctioneer, &c., 
Brompton Nursery, Brompton, Middlesex. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS, 
f BE DISPOSED OF, anoldestablished NURSERY, 


about 100 miles from London, and in the immediate 
meighbourhood of a fashionable watering-place, the owner 
retiring from the business. The stock comprises a large 
quantity of Evergreens, Rhododendrons, &c. To any person 
who could command a small capital, this would prove a most 
advantageous opportunity.— For further particulars, apply to 
Mr. D. A. Ramsay, Auctioneer, &c., Brompton Nursery, 
Brompton, Middlesex. 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 

O BE DISPOSED OF, on easy terms, a well- 

established RETAIL SEED BUSINESS, in one of the 
best inland towns of Ireland. There is also a small Nursery 
attached. The terms of entry will be simply the purchasing 
of the Stock ata fair valuation. This offers an excellent op- 
portunity for an active young man with a small capital,—For 
particulars, apply to F.§8., 58, Dawson-street, Dublin. 


ESSEX.— TO NURSERYMEN, HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS, AND MARKET GARDENERS, 
# eS BE LET, with immediate possession, the singu- 
larly desirable Estate known as GLAZEN WOOD, for many 
‘years occupied by Mr. Curris, and situate near to the towns of 
Braintree and Coggeshall, and within 24 miles of a Railway 
Station. It comprises a Villa Residence, a commodious Mes- 
s$uage, large Conservatory, Counting-house, Barn, Fruit-rooms, 
Stable, and other convenient Buildings, with about 45 acres of 
superior Land, of which 10 acres, or thereabouts, form the cele- 
brated American Gardens and Nursery Grounds ; the remain- 
der is chiefly planted with the choicest Fruit Trees ; and the 
whole abounds with choice Stock in every variety, for which 
these grounds have for so many years been so justly celebrated. 
—For rent and other particulars apply to Messrs, BEAUMONT 
and THompson, 19, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, London ; or to Messrs 
Cook and Sons, Land Agents and Auctioneers, Stratford St 
Mary, Suffoik. 


IMPORTANT TO MILLERS AND OTHSRS. 

a BE LET, with immediate possession, in the 

neighbourhood of Bristol, a FLOUR MILL, of excellent 
construction and unrivalled situation, driving four pairs of 
French stones, combining advantages in transit of goods both 
by rail and water scarcely equalled. The whole new and in 
full work. Any one wishing to treat for the above is requested 
to apply by letter, post-paid, to G. F., at Mr. Symes’, Cheese 
-Pactor, Temple-street, Bristol. 


WALHAMPTON, NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS. 
O BE LET, and entered on immediately, WAL- 
HAMPTON FARM, with the requisite Homesteads and 
Out-buildings. 
The Farm contains A. (R. P. 
Pasture 12 
Arable ..... 


260 3 9 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Moone and Sv. 
BaxseE, Solicitors, Lymington, Hants. N.B. Noone need apply 
who has not a capital of 30002, 


RAY, ORMSON, ann BROWN, Danvers-street, 
Chelsea, solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
every description of Building conneeted with Horticulture, The 
work done by them at the Right Hon. the Earl of Kilmorey’s, to 
which they have had the honour of referring so long, still con- 
tinues to give perfect satisfaction. Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 
to show the work and give any information, 

They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during the 
past season, for the Worshipful Apothecaries’ Company of Lon- 
don, in their Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Mr. Moore, the 
Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries, 
They beg also to say the building only is referred to, as the 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them. 

Gray, Oxmson, and Brown, have also the honour of referring 
tomany of the nobility and gentry in the country, and to several 
of the London Nurseries. 

N.B. Plans and Estimates furnished free. 


AGRICULTURAL, 
NY R. EDWARD RYDE (formerly Sanperson and 
RybDr), LAND Surveyor; Drarnacre, Hypravutic, and 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER ; LAND AGENT, We., will send free, 
on the receipt of 14 postage stamps, A COMPLETE READY 
RECKON", and very plaia instructions for Measuring and 
Valuing Hay Ricks. 
N.B. Professional favours respectfully solicited. 
14, Upper Belgrave-place, Eaton-square, London. 


draining, inclose to A, B., Mr. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London. | 


oe THOSE WHO CAN FEEL FOR THE SICK 

AND DESTITUTE. —The Orphan of a Clergyman 
(widowed) having her little son very ill, and whose only sub- 
sistence has of late been earned by shop-work, supplicates 
from the feeling a little aid in this hour of suffering and 
affliction ; even a few stamps would procure a little nourish- 
ment.—Address to C. L., Post-office, Paddington. ©. L, im- 
plores the benevolent to visit her sick and hopelees dwelling. 


 Sanpammenies or THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, JANUARY 26, OF 


THE ATHENuM, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, ; 
Thirty-two Large Quarto Pages, 
Reviews or, with Exrracrs rrom— 
Observations on the Govern- , Life of Tasso. By Rev, R, Mil. 
ment Scheme of Education, man, 
By Rev. R. Dawes. More Prose and Verse, By Ebe- 
Hesperos ; or, Travels in the nezer Elliott. 
West. By Mrs. Houston, Silwood: a novel. 


Original Papers.—Literary Piracy—The British Muscum 
—The Arctic Expeditions, 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Subscriptions for the Industrial 
Exhibition—Death of Mr, 0, Rich—International Copyright 
—Geological Prizes—Library for Bank Clerks— Literary 
Bigotry in Derby—Demoralising Exhibitions—Steam and 
its Iofluences—Newspaper Press Benevolent Association, 

Societies.—Royal (Lord Brougham ‘On the Properties of 
Light ’)—Royal Institution (Mr. Grove ‘On Some Recent 
Researches of Foreign Philosophers’)—Geographical (Mx. 
Bollaert’s ‘Notes on Texas ’)—Asiatic (Major Kawlinson 
‘On the Monuments of Nineveh ’)—Rovyal Society of Litera- 
ture (Mr, Calucci ‘On the Island of Verigo’)—Institution 
of Civil Engineers (Rev. J. Clutterbuck ‘On the Chalk 
Water Level under London’)—Statistical. 

Fine Art Gossip.—Death of Mr. Westall—The Nimroud 
Excavations—Drawing Models — Death of M. Dominique 
Papety—Portraits of Moliere—Curious Literary Prize, 

Music and the Drama.—Memoir of Madame Grassini 
—Drury Lane Theatre (‘The Hunchback’)—Strand (‘fhe 
Love Chase ’)—Sadler’s Wells (‘ Henry the Eighth ’)—Mary- 
lebone (‘ The Road of Life’), 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip. — Memoirs of Dr. 
Mendelssohn—New Musical Composer—M. Felicien Dayid’s 
New Oratorio—Chamber Concerts—Engagements of Mdlle. 
Lind. 

Miscellanea.— Cupid Crying—Gold in Russia, 

Order The Athenzeum of any Bookseller. 


At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of the 
TREE ROSE is reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. (post free.) 
HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 
Formation and Culture. Illustrated by 24 Woodents. 
Reprinted from the G@ARDENPRs’ CHRONICLE, with additions 


CONTENTS. 

Annual pruning | Planting out, ar-; distance,shorten- 
time, principle of | rangement of ing heads, d&c. 
execution, &c, trees, &c, saw proper tor 

Binding up Pushin§ eye, spring the purpose 

Budding knife treatment of dwarf GRAFTING, 


Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

Bud, preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling (wind 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


shoots from 

Roses, differentsorts 
on the same stock 

Roses, short list of 
desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 

Sap-bud, treatment 
of 

Shape of trees 

Shoots and buds, 
choice of 

Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 

Shoots, keeping 
even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 

Shortening wild 
shoots 

Stocks, planting out 
for budding upon; 
the means of pro- 
curing ; colour, 
age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; tak- 
ing up, trimming 
roots, sending a 


Aphides, 
down 
Free-growers, re- 

marks on 
Graft, binding up 
and finishing 
Grafting, advantage 


to keep 


of 

Grafting, disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation in differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary obser- 
vations 

Roses, catalogue 
and brief deserip- 
tion of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 

Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 

Stock, preparation 

3 


0 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of vari- 
eties 
Comparison be- 
tween budding 
and grafting 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-ofiice 
order bemg sent to the Publisher, James MaTrHews, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(HE COPTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS, 


By JosEpH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


shire, Wc, &c. 


Above 53,000 have 


already been sold. Illustrated with several woodcuts. 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d., tree by post ls. 10d. 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Classes, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 


o 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 


KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, thatthey can be cut out and pasted 


into THE HERBARIUM. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 93 Wood Engravings, 
SEcoND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Just published, price 4s, 6d. in one small yol., 12mo, 
ies) ME ST ORY. 
By Epwaxrp Soy, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G:S.; 
Hon. Meme. Roy. AGR. Soc. Ene.; Professor of Chemistry 


U R 


to the Horticultural Society of London; Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Hon. E. I, Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. 
Published by James Marruews, at the Office of the Gar- 


| deners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette, 5, Upper Wellington- 


street, Covent-garden ; and may be ordered of all Booksellers, 


| 


(LOSE OF HOLID =~ 


Now that the season of annual festivity is about to 


terminate, and the respective boarding-schools be re-instated 
by the busy throng of youthful aspirants, their personal com- 
fort and attractions become naturally an object of great 
solicitude with friends and relatives. Now it is that ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for accelerating the growth and 
for improving and beautifying the hair; ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR, for improving the skin and complexion, and | 
removing cutaneous eruptions ; and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
for beautifying the teeth and preserving the gums, must be 
universally considered indispensable. The august patronage 
conceded by all the Sovereigns of Europe to these creative and 
renovating specifics, and the confirmation, by experience of 
their infallible efficacy, have characterised them as perfect and 
given them a celebrity unparalleled. 
*,* Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 
The only genuine of each bears the name of ‘“ ROWLAND’S ” 
preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or Label. 


ETCALFE anp Co.’s NEW PATVERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
(rdinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
Sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Unly at MpTCALFE, 
Binewey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


Sold by thena at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by respectable 
Chemists and Perfumers, | 


Caution.— Beware of the words ‘‘ From ‘M=rcaLFE’s,” 
adopted by some houses, 
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; . TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
NEW BOTANICAL PERIODICAL. OTHERS INTERESTED IN ELEMENTARY AND CLAS. 
See 1 SICAL EDUCATION, ; 

This day is published, price Half-a-Crown, PART I. of ESSE A LONGST AR: aes Co.’s_ CATALOGUE 
S +a? i r. = - F ULEGE BOOKS AND EDUCA- 

G 4 4 TIONAL WORKS, corrected to January 1850, taini 
TH K GARD HK, N i RS MA GA Z, [ N E OF B OTANY, Bb euts Sree ep iy New and Established Works Cae i 
: . - = ranches of Scholastic Literature, may be had gratis of ail 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE, Booksellers in Town and Country ; or a ie will be forwarded, 
free of postage, on application to Messrs. Lonaman and Co, 
39, Paternoster-row, London. i 


CONDUCTED BY 


otanic Garden, Chelsea; WILLIAM P, AYRES, C,M.H.S,, Brooklands, — comets 
Blackheath, Kent ; In one very thick vol. 8vo, price 2/, 10s., the 2d Edition of 


THOMAS MOORE, F.B.S., Curator of the B 


Assisted in Botany by Antoun Hrnrrey, F,L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital ; R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 


In Entomology by J. 0. Wustwoop, F.L.8; in Natural Science by J. Stevenson Busuman, M.D.; in Floriculture by | ~~, FACTURES, AND MINES ; containing a clear Exposition 
Mr, Barnes, Danecroft Nurseries, Stowmarket ; and as Judge of Flowers, by Mr. G. Guenny, F.1.5, of their Principles and Practice, Third edition, correcte 
— = - throughout ; with 1241 Woodcuts.—Also, : 
INDEX OF CONTENTS TO PART I. aeooee ge hap ete Bd in ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
2 . A : being the § D diti Jo @ 
PAE? OF ote or aie Profenslongiane Seraliomcine 54 Edition of his “ Dictionary.” vo, price las, se 
ndian Azaleas, culture o ropagation cuttings, principles of 3 4 , 2 : 
Ixora grandiflora, culture of Revise y BS, p p Aa London : Loneman, BROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 
Azaleas, Indian, culture of Ling of the Chinese Aspects of Nature (Humboldt) Fifth Eéition, with anlentively new sey oRntinenoneltra 
Banksias, new ees te Ap obit. orien Almanacks for 1850 : Pearle Sealed brea: tess 
Calceolaria flexuosa aurandya Barclayana rosea yardening for Children (Johns) VT LEME Q ( "AC . 
Caledonian Horticultural Society New Plants i— ‘ Sacred Botany : Hyssop ‘ az re Raabe Braet et AGRICULTURE > 
Chinese Rice. paper, or Bok-shung Berberis aurahuacensis Samphire or Sampire ek gr ra F uv ar ivation of Plants, the Wusbandry 
Colocasia odorata » nepalensis Trapa bicornis Milehck, By Dig L € Becpomy of the Farm. 
Conifers, propagation of Blandfordia flammea Vegetable Physiology Provarcon af inte re vie a te ee RSE. 
Conifers, new vere groupie ba pase for exhibition s Br sae Bele Denes Pega CU! ee oen 
‘Covering Horticultural Structures ipladenia illustris ictoria regia ‘DED P aR Ty . » 4805 
Domestic Gardening, No, 1. Dossinia ar geht ne Wild Flowers genie Oe FROPERTY AND THE ECONOMY OF 
Eriostemons, culture of Echinocactus rhodopthalmus ILLUSTRATIONS, ; ae : 
Fancy Pelargoniams, culture of Hayter one eximia 3 CoLOURED FIGURES. te gp OMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
arinac tras igin of Helianthemum scoparium Anemone ja ica hybrida . 7 » cO8. 
Farinaceous Grasses, origin 0 c E ne japonica hybrida London : Lone [AN, BROWN, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 


Gardeners and Naturalists’ Calendar for Txora laxiflora Calceolaria flexuosa ez $6 “ 4 . 
February :— Macleania cordata Maurandya Barclayana rosea NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “BERTH A’S JOURNAL,’ 


Flower Garden, In-door Depart- Le i oa ated Lee ee Belottii Now Ready, 2 vols. 12mo, 18s 
ment ontoglossum rubescens elargonium eximium p 5 ( { . 
Greenhouse, Hard-wooded Plants Oxalis elegans Philodendron Simsii ae HEE ae a At Ses 3 or, The 
Greenhouse, Soft-wooded Plants Pentstemon cordifolius Woopcurs, ere at aoe a ie ork apd dss J Persons. 
Flower Garden, Out-door Depart- Pharbitis limbata Berberis aurahuacensis L v4 ee ‘7 MM eee ee oo eins 
ment Sinningia punctata Capparis spinosa—sacred hyssop aoe on: ony: URRAY, emarle-street, 
Fruit Garden, In-door Depart- Seaman ae Ste ; poleeneka odorata NoW OUT 
ment Tabernzemontana longiflora Echinocactus rhodopthalmus 1 
Fruit Garden, Out-door Depart- | Orchideous Plants, hints on growing Eriostemon intermedium IFE, ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. —« LIFE, 
ment [Foreing | Oxalis Bowieana, as a Bedding plant Fucus vesiculosus THE MIRROR OF THE. MILLION,” a new Weekly 
Kitchen Garden and Vegetable | Passiflora Belottii Garden-wall flues Family Journal, Serious and Comic, with Numerous Engray- 
Naturalists’ Calendar Pelargonium eximium Gathering wild flowers ings. No. 1 will be published on Saturday, Feb. 2. Price 2d. 
Wild Flowers of February st the fancy, culture of Ixora laxiflora __ London: J. Cuaron, 265, Strand ; and 223, Piccadilly. 
Entomolog a flower of the day Macleania cordata : : : 
Fish Ponds. Perfection of Garden flowers Metrosideros tomentosa LACK W OOD? S eA AZINE 
Gardens, remarkable Philodendron Simsii Oxalis elegans . 4 z : = 
Garden Walls, treating of Phytological experiment, suggested Philodendron Simsii No. CCCCXIL., for February. Price 2s. 6d.; by post 3s. 
Gooseberry Caterpillar, to destroy Preston-hall, near Maidstone, garden at | Pentstemon cordifolius GOLDSMITH CONTENTS, , 
Grapes: different kinds on the same bunch | Primeval vegetation Stomata : THE SIEGE ‘OF DUNBEG: or, the Strat f' War 
Horticultural Seciety of London Potato, habitat of Tahernsemousans loneisor AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE and MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
: 3 r MEMOIR OF W. COLLINS, R.A, 
Published by Wm. S. ORR anv Co., Amen-corner, London ; and 32, North John-street, Liverpool. THE GREEN HAND: A “Short” Yarn. Part VIII. 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE and FOREIGN COMPETITION, 


In small 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, with Twelve Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, No. II. 
APPENDIX.—BLACKWOOD ON THE AGRICULTURAL 


5 la H iD F L O W iD R G A R D E N ; QUESTION, and the NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


3 THE SECOND EDITION OF No. CCCCXI. 
Its General Management and Cultivation; For January, i«-publishols 4 
WILLIAM BLAckwoop and Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 


WITH COPIOUS LISTS OF FLOWERS FOR SELECTION, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO HARMONY and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


OF COLOUR, HEIGHT, AND TIME OF FLOWERING. Sold by all Booksellers.aqd: Newsmen. 
London: Wm. S. ORR Parl Co., ementeonten and 32, North John-street, Liverpool. WILLIAW BLACK WOOD_AND SONS. 
PPEAL TO THE COMMON SENSE OF THE 
TO THE FARMERS OF ENGLAND. COUNTRY regarding the Present ConpiTIon of the 
RCE ee 
Ty 5 Lot 4 on l= 
CULTURE, d the C D N IT, | 
MARY WEDLAKE AND CO., CULTURE, and the Crasszs perEnpent oPow rma wel as 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINE MAKERS TO THE HON. BOARD OF ORDNANCE, WOODS, WORKS, Bed, ER Si Beofennsy of Agriculture in the University of 
nburgh. rice 3s, 


3 ’ - E AND } 
EASTERN COUNTIES, AND SOUTH-EASTERN AND BRIGHTON RAILWAYS, &c. HE PLANTATION SCHEME; or the Wesr 


oF IRELAND AS A FIELD FoR INVESTMENT. By JAMES 
Cairp, Farmer, Baldoon, Author of “High Farming under 


h hter of the late Mr. THomAs WEDLAKE, begs sincerely to return her thanks to those friends of ker late father, } 7.) > ; A . 
ee rice ees six years have s0 kindly bestowed their patronage on her Establishment, the Original Implement Factory, Liberal Covenants.” InSvo, with Map, &c., price 6s. 
founded upwards ot 40 years, at Hornchurch, Eepyruauer pees of ae eas ae: sind tee ; and she begs also eae EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE; being the 
ntlemen farmers generally, that in conformity with the wishes of her deceased parent, sie Contunues to carry on the same ee: ey 
Pagihess under the Harde of MARY WEDLAKE anp Co. Upon an inspection of their various Machines, gentlemen connected See cea ee) popes see he 
with Agriculture will find all kinds of Macbinery recently much improved , and M. W. and Co., being determined to meet the| Jumps F. W. Jounsron, F.K.SS. L. and E., &e., nae 
times, avd being in a position to do so, they have made considerable reduction in their prices. They beg to 1raw the attention | «) ectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology ato Tis 
of their friends to the new 4-horse Threshinz Machine, which, if it does not surpass, at least is equal to steam power, without | 9y9 paces: > 


the expense and danger attending it. 

 seicailelhiedel : 7 ase ‘PHE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHE- 
= NOMENA. Reduced from the Edition in Imperial folio. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JounsToN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geogra- 
pher at Edinburgh in ordinary to her Majesty, honorary mem- 
ber of the Geographical Society, Berlin. In one Volume, Im- 
perial Quarto, handsomely bound, half-morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
This Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE Maps, including a PAaLz- 
oNTOLOGIcaL and GEeoLocicaL Map of the British Islands, with 
112 pages of Descriprive LETTER-PREsS, and a very Corious 

INDEX, 


TEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM. A New 
Edition. To be completed in Four Parts, forming 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, of which Parts I., IL, and III. are published, price 
123, Gd. each. With numerous Illustrations on Steel, by 
Thomas Landseer and others; and upwards of 500 Engray- 
ings on Wood, by R. W. Branston. 
45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 

Part 31 of the above is now ready, as are also vols. 1 and 2, 
containing together upwards of 420 plates and descriptions, at 
11. 19s. 6d. per vol., boards. ; 

Copies of vols. 1 to 7, comprising the Flowering Plants, in 
neat boards, well adapted for presents (this work being the 
only complete illustrated Flora of this or any country), at 
141. 7s. the set. 

To be had of the Proprietor, Joprra Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, 
Lambeth ; and of all booksellers. 


The above Machine will be found made of the very best materials and of first-rate workmanship, with self-oiling boxes, = = - 
which prevent the brasses and other parts from giving way. ne - se ORTI es ke Se es Perens = 
q "ERE a GE or February, pri i i } 
SEU SEs ENCES ey at CE Farm, Hornchurch, July 29, 1846. Glenny’s “ Hand-Book to the Fruit and Vegetable ig 
« Siz,—In answer to your letter respecting the Threshing Machine I had from Mrs. Wepvake, I beg to say that Tam eat He the Colzure erty GLENNY'S OF ROK ‘TO 
perfectly satistified with it. It does its work very clean, witbout injuring the straw, and it will thresh faster, and is easier for THe FLOWER-GARDEN, price 5s. 6d., containing the Cul~ 


ses E i f thi ripti : I do not see that there are any improve- ae ; 
2 le Fag Se ee uRligh: dexariplionmeaapyLinuxe over keen .A0e Pies ANTHONY Vion” ture and Description of all Flowers and Plants grown in this: 
; ; 4 country. ‘ 


“To Mr. Bunn, Farmer, Herts.” ; o-K: tat 
Mr, BiewirT says, ‘I threshed 20 sacks of Oats in one hour, Mr. P. Brown: “ We have done upwards of 60 quarters per London: C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 

3 loads of Wheat-straw per hour, and upwards. We have | day; straw uninjured ; two quarters and a half of Rye in litle |§ —<&<$&<&< <—<$<__—_____—_——— = = — 
threshed upwards of 2000 of all sorts of grain in 12 months, | more than an hour.” Printed by Wiru1am Brapzury, of No. 13, Upper Weburn-place, in the 
without a shilling of expense for repair.” Mr. Wasupourn: ‘In all the course of my experience ag a] Parish of St. Pancras, and Faeperick Mupuert Evans, of No.7, Co 


. 2 66 “ achi “4 = 7 achi F S by w, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, 

Mr. J. ae ; ia Med nad anche machine before. We can former, apni aay a machine of such power, and so substan row, Stoke New icuercer, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
not get sufficient hands to feed it, Letty CONSLTUCKER. London; and published by then at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
* . parish of St. ‘aul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Advertise~ 

All letters to be addressed to MAny WEDLAKE and Co., in full, the Fairkytes Iron Works, 118, Fenchurch-street, City; or} ments and Comniusicatious are to be ADDRESSED TO THB EDITOR.— 
5 Stand, Mark-lane. ~A list of the different articles made at the Works may be had on application. Saronpay, Fenavary 2, 1590. 


Address, introductory 
Anemone japonica hybrida 
Apricots, protection of stems 


THE: GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 6—1850.] SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


mt [Pricr 6d, 


* INDEX, 
» Agricultural Society of England 92 5 | Manure tanks’, 


HITETHORN AND BEECH FOR eee: G MOORE begs to refer the readers of this Paper 


VERBENA—“ WONDERFUL.” 


to his Advertisement of the 2d inst. 


THORNS, LARCH, SCOTCH, SPRUCE, &. 

and OHN STEWART anp SONS, Dundee, have large 
« stocks of fine 2 and 3 years travsplanted THORNS; 
LARCH, li, 2, and 3 feet: Scotch, native, 1 and 2 years trans. 


Seedling Forest Trees, Shrubs, &e. Lists and prices may be 


(This Advertisement will not be repeated ) 


Tt This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 


icaBIEIAEAY Morton's (Mr), Gyel Pra: —500,000 very fine four years old tranaplanted WHI 
5 F : 38. r 1000, or, selected, at 7s. Gd. per 1000: and 1 
BEGU OL a stavecer sie: 2 a Agriculture, rev. ...... sere. 93a] THORN, at Gs. per 1000, 2, BE , ; ane ar Ri ah 7 9 
* Agricultural memoranda ,. 92 a Moun Chat, improvement of..,. 95 a| fine Bedded BEECH, 2 to 3 feet, at 83. per 1000. A large Perry Barr, near I irmingham, Feb. 9, 

American bl cht, to kill... 8 c | Newhaven Hort. Society’s eo quantity of very fine transplanted OA Ks, ranging from 3 to 
BY yp AdaTeHS weseeeissesessresees 44| feet, at 35s. per 1000. The above are all extremely fine 
c } Notes of atraveller ........662. 84 6 , Z Pee ‘rad 
GB) BROMIDE MOGUN oe wcennpercgnan 84) | well rooted. Samples if required, 
c| Pine-apples, cuture of, at Antnur Mackie, Nurseries, Norwich. he 
a Trentham ..... sreeeees c SS eS gaa Pamene a 3 7 Ee Sears anted; NORWAY SPRUCE bese 9 fiaee XO PING 
@ | Plants, ¢isenees of..227.! +] RENDLE'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF | Planted; NORWAY 5d 2 to Re ee een Oe ING 

— Agricultural,....... 936 — effect of ammonia o b Ww SEEDS c: ill b fainda ae 2 ft » 43 to « feet, and 2 to 3 feet, ey will be sold cheap. 

Calves, torear .... 92 a | Pots, sizes of fae Ae c sends can still be obtained Gratis, on receipt of two 

Cannas, culture of., + 83 e| Rats, to kill... 2, °| penny stamps, to pay the postage, had on application.—Dundee, Feb. 9. 

Diseases of plants.............. 86 @| Roses, insecison ... seve 87 Op HE Press 

Drainage Act, Private Money .. 91 c — effect of liquid manure ou 87 a 3 PINTONS, OF aE TRESS, 4 t ee eee Meee HOF DE FOPASOD.)ine oo. 

's, how to have fresh laid all Be dat Sootaous blooming .... 87 a Dr. LINDLEY, in the Gardeners Chronicle, Dec, 22, 1849, says, ] ENDLE’S TRUE Ww ILLCOVE BROCCOLL— 

Bil) Seedi Chldees eaene packing 840|  “ Zhis contains lists of good vegetables, with useful notes 
e¢}| — select flower and kitchen an a | epended to the names of many of the sorts. . 
ONE od CT oe SUA 


Rg 


Sheffield Gardeners’ Society... 83 a | ts @ well-wrranged Catalogue, and will be found of serv 


St. Peter’s Farmers’ Club— Uy, C78 eed ?? 
Wavinicasta’: 5 to all purchasers of Seeds, 


Were; atest. 1°90 
Fruit trees, wire system of train- 


e 
6 , 
Trade memoranda. 
BE veesseserceeereeseceeessss 860] Trees, to transplan 
Gardenery’ benefit societies .... 86 ¢ Turnips, to store 
Land Burdens, by Brodie, rey... 92 ¢ | Vine borders ,.. 
Larch, to fell ........... Wheat, prices of 
innean Society, -— arsenic, a pickle for... 


a 
b 

ave “ We have just received the General Catalogue of Gi 
‘| den, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, sold by William 
c 


RexAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. shall we be from time to time (with Messrs. 


-/ —The following are the days appointed for the EXHI- 
BITIONS at the Gardens this season : 


Rendle’s p 


, June 12th, and July 3d. is peculiarly comprehensive, and gives to each variety 
. AMERICAN PLANTS, SaturpDAys, May 25th and June Ist, 


-B.— FRUIT will be exhibited on June 12th and July 3d. 


EXTRA GRAND RORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
, PRIZES £200. 

ti. Rte DEVON AND EXETER BOTANICAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY intend holding an 
Extra Grand Exhibition on Wednesday and Thursday, the 17th 
and 18th days of July next, during the meeting of the Royal 
Spricultural Society, at Exeter. Competition will be open to 
all Subscribers to the funds of the Society of 1/. ls,, not 
_ being nurserymen or dealers in plants. Schedules of the 


in its recommendation 3 and we are sure that the name 


also of the best possible quality.” 
Apply to W1LLiam E, RenDte and Co., 


The Editor of ‘‘ The Midland Florist,” for January, 1850, says, 


Rendle and Co., Plymouth, which, Jrom us excellence, well 
merits something more than a passing notice, and happy 


massion) to extract some of its valuable information for 
© GENERAL EXHIBITIONS — Wepnespars, May sth, | “ee benefit of our readers. . . . The Flower Sced List 
\ 2 2 


article they send out will not only be true to name, but FES 


Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 


be the best late sort in cultivation, and can be recommended 
with much confidence. We have saved a small quantity 
this season on owr own grounds, from some of the finest 
heads ever seen ; price 1s. per packet, free by post. 
*,* Twenty packets to the Trade for 12s , or 50 for 21.10s, It 
L. | wil give the most complete satisfaction, 
ur commercial stamp is on each packet. 
COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s. per packet, 
Apply to Wittiam E. Renpuz and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
‘RIGORS KARLY PROLIFIC POTATO, — 
The Subscribers beg to offer this superior POTATO for 
ats | Seed, at 20s. per sack, containing 4 bushels, free on board. It 


vice 


ar- 


e7'- 


middle size, round, white, very productive, and generally 
meally at all seasons. This is the variety which was intro- 


scientific name, hardihood, time of duration, colour, | is the best early variety known in Morayehire. It is of @ 
height, and time of flowering. Our readers will thus see 
that, from its immense utility, we can scarcely say too much | duced into the eastern counties a few years since by the late 


of | Mr. Grigor, of Norwich. Orders from unknown correspondents 


’ ‘ ye to be accompanied with remittances. 
the eminent firm will be a sufficient guarantee that every |*° pce y se 


Joun Grigor and Co., Nurseries, Forres, N.B. 
____ SUPERB NEW SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS. 
OBERT WHIBLEY has much pleasure in offering 
& the following superb new ANTIRRSINUMS, which will 
be ready by the first week of May, as being very distinct, and 


_ Prizes mav be obtained on application to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, T. Witttam Gray, Esq., 4, North-bridge, Exeter,—Feb. 9, 


: RHODODENDRON PONTICUM FOR UNDER COVER, &e. 
J CBN WATERER begs to state he has large quan- 
tities of the abéve, which is now universally acknowledged 

the best Evergreen for such purposes, being free from aitacks 

. » of hares and rabbits, Strong plants, fit for immediate plant- 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS, 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN RE PROCURED. 


CHOICE VEGETABL# SBEDS, 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, 


ing, 10s. 6d., 15s., to 21s, per 1uG. : 
~Deseriptive Catalogues of his well known collection of 
_ American Plants, dc,, to be had on application, 


merican Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


; [HE NEW RED ASH-LEAF KIDNEY POTATO, 


very prélific, and has never yet been known to take the 


of good sorts, at 10s. @@, A List of the Collections furnished 
required, 


SELECT AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


colours, &e. Ha 
100 varieties best and newest Annuals a ae -- 15 


: 0 50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for 3 -- 4 
disease ; itis one of the earliest Potatoes yet introduced, and] 20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 
keeps so well, that at the present time it boils very Mealy, and for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d.,orl2do.for .. 5 
is the best Potato for the table. .., -» Perpeck 3s. 0d, 20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s, 6d.,12for .. 5 
TRUE OLD ASH-LEAF Re a wn 2 6 20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 7 
SODEN’S EARLY OXFORD... re ue 3 0 20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s,5d.,12 for 5 
NEW EaRLY TEN-WEEK ||. i2 *, 40 36 varieties imported German Stocks Se ae se DS 
FORTY-FOLD, FLOUR-BALL, & others is 2 0 20 ditto ditto, 3s. Gd.,12for ., meget 


The above are particularly recommended by JoHn Sorzon 
and Sons, Reading, Berkshire. 


*4* Carriage free to London, Bristol, Basingstoke, 
and all intermediate Stations. 
POLYANTHUS SEED. 
r pAMES WOODS has a quantity of POLYANTHUS 


SEED (which he can recommend with confidence), saved 
from none but named und good marked flowers. Price Is. per 


Remittances with orders are requested from unknown co 


orders payable to BAss and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown, 
Our Descriptive Priced Catalogue, stamped to go free by pos 
may be had gratis. 


BURY, SUFFOLK, 


B ASS ayvp BROWN beg to offer the folowing 
per collection, 1/., 21, and 3%. A Collectio for a small garden, 


Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights,| Centre yellow; a nice variety, but hara 


respondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all 
orders of 2/, and upwards, articles presented extra. Post-office 


SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 


tar superior to any yet offered; and begs to refer to Professor 
LINDLEY’s report in this Paper, August 18, 1849. 

“R.W. dA nice collection, all of them displaying, 
more or less, a yellow centre ; 1, 2,5, 6, 11, and 12 are 


; caer al inds, particularly 1 +8) 4 9 
Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- | Pretty motiled kinds, particularly 1; 3, 3 and 9 are 


at | good light spotted sorts, some of them very good in shape ; 
7 and 8 are bright self colource varieties, particularly 8, 
with its large yellow centre.” Again, Sept. 8: ae 
striped and dolled with purple, on a pale A ground, 
ly distinct 
d. | enouyh ; 33 and 31 have more yellow in the cenire, and 
°| higher colours, particularly 31, which has a tinge of 
yellow all over the ground colour, are very nice va= 
rielies.”’ 
The whole of them are very dwarf and compact, scarcely 
exceeding 12 inches in height, and throwing out numerous 
laterals, on which they bloom freely, and are well adapted for 
bedding or pot cul‘ure, being as showy in a bed as the scarlet 
Geranium or Verbena, and last as Jong in bloom, while they 
r— | possess the quality of being kept through the Winter without 
protection from glass; a mat supported on stakes is ample 
covering during severe weather 
1. LOVELINESS (Wuisie ¥).—Large bold flower, fine yellow 
t, | centre, upper and lower lips splashed and studded bright 
purple, tube striped crimson ; a fine variety, 3s. 6d. 
2, DELIGHT (Wuisiey).—Upper lip splashed violet, lower 
lip striped and spotted deep crimson, tube spotted violet ; dis- 


if 


aooccse 


packet, or sent free on receipt of 13 postage stamps to JAMEs 
Woops, Florist, Harwich, 


FIRST-RATE NEW FUCHSIAS, VERBENAS, GERA- 
NIUMS, DAHLIAS, PANSIES, STOVE, GREENHOUSE, 
BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


W M. RUMLEY anv SON’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE of the above, containing full Descrip- 
tions of their splendid new Seedling FUCHSIAS, PET UNIAS, 
and ANTIRRHINUMS, is now ready, and may be had on appli- 
cation, at prices worthy the attention of the Trade. 
Gilling, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


CEPEUs DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR. 


— The Subscribers beg to inform the admirers and 
planters of the above hardy Tree, that they have upwards of 
FIFTY THOUSAND, from’ one to five years old, i 


AND IRRIGATED OR CATCH MEADOW. 
Which may be had Separate, or Mixed, expressly to suit the soi 


for the purpose of in'roducing an improved system of layin 
down land to permanent pasture, are thereby enabled to suppl 
the sorts and quaatities of Seeds best adapted to suit the soil fo 


usually incurred. Particulars will be forwarded by post, 


Cow Cabbage, Kohl Rabi, §c. 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


Vi ESSRS. JOHN SUTTON anp SONS having for 


many years paid especial attention to the examination of shape, large yellow centre, 
Natural Pastures, and the collecting of various kinds of Grasses 
which grow naturally in the various soils of England and Wales, 


which they are intended; and at much less expense than is 


Also Finest Lawn Grasses and Mixtures Sor improv- 
ing old Pastures. Ashcroft, Liverpool, andother Swedes, 


White Belgian and other Carrots, Yellow Globe and cultivation, and the flower stems part green and part a blacl 
other Mangolds, True Italian Rye-grass, Drumhead | purple. 5s. 6d. 


i 3 yellow tre. 3s. 6d. 
NATURAL GRASS SEEDS, ron PERMANENT PASTURES, | “Ct aud novel ; good yellow centre. ' 3s 


3. SATISFACTION (Wuister).—A fine large bold flower, 
very fine yellow centre, spotted violet on a light ground; disa 

1. tinet. 3s. 6d. 

4, FORGET-ME-NOT (Wuisiey).—An excellent flower, fine 

and distinct ; splashed with purple 

on alight ground. 3s. 6d, 

5. BELLE OF THE VILLAGE (WuisLtEy).—Upper and 

8 | lower lips spotted light carmine, tube striped violet ; large and 

Y| fine. 35, 6d. 

r 6. ADMIRATION (Wuistey).—Fine and showy ; full, cir- 

cular, bright yellow centre, splashed and spotted with violet 

purple. 3s. 6d. 

7. BLACK EAGLE (Wuistey).—A fine self, colour a deep 

crimson scarlet shaded black, good yellow eye; the darkest 

Antirrhinum known, foliage quite distinct trom any yet in 


8. WHIBLEY’S No. 1.—A superb variety, a bright crimson 
self, large size, and good shape; fine golden yellow centre, of 
extra size; one of the finest and most distinct Antirrhinums 


highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree. 
Wm. MAuLeE and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


Cucumber growers and others who are desirous of grow 


Kar This will not be repeated, 
qARLY TEN-WEEK POTATO, the earliest grown, 
will beat the Ash-leayed Kidneys by ten days—per bushel, 
14s.; per peck, 4s., bags included. Pure Stocks of ASH- 
_LEAVED KIDNEYS, RED DITTO, BARHAM’S WALNUT. 
\LEAVED, SHAWS, REGENTS, FORTY-FOLD, &e., at 
“moderate prices. 
Twelve of the newest and rarest Flower Seeds: 
_ Nemophila maculata Martynia angularis 
¥ rachycoma, splendid hybrids | Portulaca Thorburnii (yellow) 
lox Drummondii alba » _ alba striata 
» Oculata Podolepsis chrysanthemoides 
. Leopoldina Schizanthus retusus alba 
Matynia fragrans Ipomcea Burridgii 
, One packet each 10s. 6d. 
GERMAN STOCKS, from 2s. per collection. 
a ASTERS, from 3s. as 
2 a CARNATIONS, 2s. 6d. per 100, 
Duican Hairs, 109, St, Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, London, 


Clapton, in packets of 6 seeds, for 2s, in postage stamps, 


greater length. W. Harris” 


had for the last five or six weeks, ] 


ing along and handsome variety of black spine Cucumber, 
and a prolific bearer, fit for any season of the year, may obtain 
it of W. Harris, Strawberry Cottage, Brook-street, Upper 


Extract trom the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal, of 
May 5th, 1849.—**T_ send you the particulars respecting the 
Cucumbers I forwarded for your inspection. Mr, Hunter, 
gardener to N. Clepton, Esq., Islington, purchased some of the 
seeds of my Great Britain Cucumber, and he now complains 
that his fruit is not so long as those he saw at my place last 
August. He cut the first fruit on the 14th of April, and he has 
cut 12 since, none of which are shorter than the one you saw. 
He has, besides 12 fruit on two plants at the present time, 
from 18 to 21 inches in length, These I saw myself, and none 
of them are fit to be cut; they will of course grow to a much 


We may, in reference to this matter, observe that Mr. for th 
Harris forwarded us for inspection one of his Great Britain 
Cucumbers, which measured exactly 24 inches in length ; jg is 
a handsome, well grown fruit, and fit for table. We think 
this is not bad Cucumber growing in such a season as we have 


THE “GREAT BRITAIN ” CUCUMBER. we ever offered. 5s. 6d. 


9. SUPERB ( Wuistey).—A fine shaped flower, good bright 
-| circular yellow centre, upper lip spotted violet on a yellow 
ground, lower lip splashed crimson. 3s. 6d. 

ll, BEAUTY (Wuistey).—A pretty mottled flower, of good 
shape, fine full centre, studded and splashed with light purple. 
3s. 6d. 

12. GRANDISSIMA (Wuistery),—A fine large bold flower, 
full bright centre of a deep yellow, upper lip dotted light violet 
purple, lower lip striped deep purple. 3s. 6d, 

31. ATTRACTION (Wuistey).—Fine shaped bold flower; 
good showy yellow centre, splashed and dotted bright purple 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 3s. 6d. 

33, CAPTIVATION (Wursiey).—A large and distinct flower ; 
full, circular, yellow centre, Striped and spotted bright purple 
crimson, 3s. 6d, 

The set of 13 for 39s. ; and when three sets are ordered, four 
will be sent. 

As R, W. has already received many orders, it will be as well 
ose who intend honouring him with their commands for 
the above, to let him know as soon as convenient, so as to 
ensure a supply. They can safely be sent by post, This 
description will not be repeated, His general Catalogue will 
shortly be ready, when all his customers will receive a copy 
free of expense,—Chester Nursery, Kennington, London, 
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THE REAL ORIGIN OF THE CAMELLIA ARCHIDUCHESSA AUGUSTA. 


THERE appeared in ‘ La Flore des Serres et Ges Jardins de 
YBurope,” for July, 1849, pp. 488, 486, ithe following startling 
paragraph from the spen ot M. L. Van Hoatte, 'theeditor : “I 
experience the double satisfaction of being able'to announce to 
the readers of the ‘Flore’ a MAGNIFICENT NOVELTY, and 
tore-establish its reputation, which has been unjustly damaged 
in the eyes of some persons.” We should have been happy to 
have joined in applauding the above announcement, instead of 
being compelled to attack it, if the editor had not endeavoured 
to throw suspicion both on the trath of facts stated by us and 
on our honesty. To continue the quotation: ‘Under this 
same name there/has found its way into the market avery in- 
ferior whole-coloured variety, which has been imposed upon the 
public either by gross negligence or the most unjustifiable in- 
tention.” And in his Catalogue for 1847, 1848, \p. 25, No. 3l, 
M. L. Van Houtte adds, “ ARCHIDUCHESSA AUGUSTA, 
Gaeto. di Vzo. Corsi, superb Camellia, imbricated, of a beautiful 
red colour. (MM. B. and G. are wrong in calling it the same as 
GC: Pecchioliana, which is a totally different thing, and which 
they themselves have named Contessa Nencini, as every florist 
can testify).” 

Your readers will shortly see to whom “‘ gross negligence or 
the most unjustifiable intention ” is most attributable. 

As early as the year 1844 we obtained several layered 
plants of the variety called Puccini, aud after a careful 
cultivation, and a most conscientious examination of the 
flowers obtained from our variety, we thought it our duty to in- 
form the public, which we did by stating in French, in our 
Catalogue for 1846, that ‘we cannot find the least difference, 
either in form or in colour, between it and the new variety 
ARCHIDUCHESSA AUGUSTA of Piccioli_and Corsi.” The 
true Archiduchessa augusta, which is brought forward by M. L. 
Van Houtte, with so much parade as something ‘* superb 
among the superb, quite out of the common way, and for which he 
predicts the most lasting success,” was not obtained from seed by 
‘M. Gaetano di Vicenzo Corsi, as the learned editor has it; 
and we challenge him to disprove the following account of 
his pet the Archiduchessa Augusta, 

In February 1845, Mr. Joseph Piccioli, of this town, the 
original producer of the plant under discussion, saw its flowers 
for the first time. He immediately offered it to us for 161. ; 
we refused the offer, simply because we had, the year before, 
brought outour own variety Puccini, which we ascertained to 
be exactly the same thing, Not finding a purchaser, M, Jos, 


count against him. 
Van Houtte, who purchase: 
than that at which it was at first offered to us, 
The artist who drew the plant copied it most admirably, and 
caution M. Oorsi prevailed upon the amateurs 
iven below to sign the drawing. 
were those of M. Jos. Piccioli (the original owner), 
Commander Betti, 
Lugzatti. 

When the plant was sent ‘to 
4 feet high, well branched, very healthy, 
flower-buds, which expanded on its ar 
flower, as described by M. Van Houtte h 
Catalogue'for 1847, 1848), is of a beautiful 
imbbricated, without white or green streaks, and with no violet. 
ve years that the plant has been before the public 
its flowers havemever differed from the drawing 
elgium, and which was signed as 
It was then with no little surprise and anger 
that the exaggerated and disfigured drawing given by M. L. Van 
Houtte in the “Flore” for July, 1849, was viewed ; more e8- 
pecially as the letters sent for a space of two years by M. Van 
Houtte to M. Vicenzo Corsi, who was equally interested in the 
matter, are altogether contradictory, inasmuch as the plant 
had never produced with him, any more than at Florence, 
flowers differing from the drawing sent. So strange avariation, 
hange, can only be attributed to 
the same thing 


by way of pre 
whose names are g 


During the fi 
in Florence, 

which accompanied it into B 
above stated. 


not to say 80 monstrous a C 
degeneracy provoked by an excess of heat ; 
ther varieties when too much forced to 
We ask any conscientious horticulturist whether that 
blue and greyish white mixed with green is a natural and con- 
And whether that regularity of the spots does 
pencil which allows itself to be 
hich M. Van Houtte is pleased to 


happens to many 0 
flower. 


stant effect 2 
not denote the suppleness of 
divected by that rare virtue w 
qualify with disinterestedness ? 
> conceal his defeat from his readers, M. Van 
Houtte insinuates in his catalogue, No. 31, that we are mis- 
taken, and that we have supposed the Archi 
to be synonymous with the Camellia Contes: 
was brought intocommerce by us in 1844. 

care to characterise this variety, 
with translucent petals, streaked and 
we not repeated this in our own supplement of 1848-49, p. 10, 


In order t 


M. César Pranchetti, 


and M. 


i 
Piccioli handed it over ‘to M. Vicenzo Corsi, who had an ac- 
The latter gentleman offered it'to M. L. 
dit at a price considerably higher 


The names 
Professor 
‘Charles 


M. Van Houtte it was about 
and with several 
rival in Ghent. 
imself (No. 31 of his 
| purple red colour, 


duchessa Augusta 
sa Nencini, which 
Had we not taken 
which is white, imbricated, 
dotted with rose; had 


we should have looked:upon the above'statement as ajpiece of 
vain puerility ; but the repeated andunmeasured attacks of our 
adversary too plainly show an intention to raise the sprice of 
his Archiduchessa Augusta at the expense of the public, and to 
attribute to ourselves, who have done all we could to prevent 
mistake, his own unjustifiable plans ; suwm cuique !—Burnier 
and Grilli. 

We take this opportunity of informing the readers of the 
Chronicle that, having ascertained 'that the varieties of Camellia 
Evélina ‘centifolia, Florenza, brought into the market by us in 
the\winter of 1848-9, do notcorrespond with the drawing, weshall 
be happy tovretarn to those who received specimens from us the 
sums of money respectively paid by them as soon as they make 
application to us to that effect. The accident arose in the fol- 
lowing ‘way: On'the 19th May, 1846, the Countess Nencini, of 
this town, by M. Jean Freppa, offered us the two varieties of 
Camellia in question, accompanied by drawings and six other 
plants, for the price of 2500 Florence lires. A long illness, 
which confined Mr, Burnier to his bed, prevented’ him from 
himself seeing the flowers of the new varieties obtained from 
the Countess. As soon as ‘we became the purchasers, we, 
acting in perfect good faith, set to work to propagate the 
plants, which, deprived of their branches for the purpose of 
multiplication, did not flower soon enough to enable us to cor- 
rect the mistake. The truth of the above statement is proved 
by the legal proceedings instituted by us, and which were com- 
promised by the seller repaying the purchase money, and also 
by the statement signed Jean Freppa, and dated 12th May, 1849. 

We also beg to intorm the readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
that our new general Catalogue, considerably enlarged, espe- 
cially as regards new Camellias obtained in Italy, will shortly 
appear, and will be sent to any one who will favour us with 
his address. 

In the course of the last few years we have supplied the 
trade with more than 80 varieties of new Camellias, as our 
current prices show; and we have before begged those who 
received them to be kind enough to state in their own cata- 
logues whence they obtained them, in order to prevent any 
mistake or complaint from amateurs who might obtain them 
from other sources and under other names, We are sorry to 
say, however, that our request has not been complied ‘with, as 
we find scarely more than a dozen of these varieties mentioned 
in the catalogues, the others often appearing as other varieties, 
and under other names. BOURNIER anv GRILLL, 


The 


HORTICULTURAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


MADE BY MM. BURNIER AND GRILLI, AT THEIR AGRIC 


ULTURAL AND BOTANICAL ESTABLISHMENT AT FLORENCE. 


N.B.—The above plants are grown without any shelter in a 


The subjoined table of the extraordinary temperature of the Rhododendron arboreum and a Tinus 

atmosphere which we have had lately may prove interesting to its varieties — Araucaria imbricata border at the north of the town wall, which serves as a 

your readers, and useful in a scientific point of view. The Raphiolepis indica a5 Brasiliensis boundary, and is about 500 yards long and 8 yards high, where 

temperature has never been known to be so low nor so dis- | Siphocampylus, all the vars. = Cunninghamii they are directly exposed to the North wind, as well as to the 

astrous in its effects as at present; an idea of the mischief Solanum jasminitolium = excelsa greatest cold, and where they get no sun from the 1éth of 
Pinus canariensis Noy. to the 15th of March, and do not experience those changes 


thus caused may be conveyed to the reader by the following 
notes. 
I. Plants in the open air exposed tothe South, and killed by the frost. 


Viburnum japonicum 


vs sinense a 


METEORULVGICAL UBSERVATIUNS Wade at tue 
Establishment of MM. Bornrer and GRILLI, si 


longifolia 


Agricultural and Botanical 
tuate 90 feet above the level 


of temperature to which all the other plants are exposed, 

OBSERVATIONS by Prof, Amici, of the Florence 
Museum, made 240 feet above the level of the 
sea; thermometer, Réaumur’s, surrounded by 


Olive trees of the plains. Arbutus unedo : 2 . 
. i . 3 ofthe sea. The degrees are those of Réaumur’s* thermometer, which was 
i enaiaebteg és ten partly, exposed to the North, underthet wn wall, 25 ft. high, fixed toa Camellia, | agrating. 
it ia Oaks and Cork ae and others | 3949, |9 a.m. |12a.m.|3 P.m.|6 p.m.|9 P.m.| Max. | Min. 1649: 9a.M.|12a.m.|3 P.mt|6 P.a0|9 P.m.| Max.| Min. 
: 5 == ——— -¢. | —-| ——— }|- | - —_|- —— |- —_ | 
Fig trees and Japan Medlars, | Pittosporum lineare ae ee EPI a Mpa) oe ; Pep: 27 5 sa) ZNO} se — 48 
Prunus lauro-cerasus Chamerops humilis 28 |— 0.38) —1.8] —1.8] ... tee ' |_. 3. |Six inches of snow fell. || 28 a. | —9.5/—1.5] ... — 9.5 
Laurus borbonia Phoenix dactylifera 29 |— 7.0| —1.3 — 9 |Fog. 29 al eae a0 
35 anidica Metrosideros, all thevarieties | 39 |—12.0| —5.3 ~ | | s 1715 glguy clear part of day. || 30 |—9.0|—4.0| .. | et 
bis Sextipti ors Benthamia fragifera z Bye ean aie ye . |— 8.6|Sunshine and thaw B1 EZ ase ree $3 «- J— 5.0 
6 eo alaternus and va- | 1850, during day. | see 
” Jan, | an. 

N.B. Owing to differences of aspect, there may be a few L cee | BID) HE 2.9] + 10} 1 8.8] 3.8 Do, do. et ve | + 24/4-2.214 0.8) 2. [4+ 2.5)— 
‘exceptions to the above general statement. At all events these gq |— 4.7] 1:3] + 0.3) —1.8| ... | + 0.6)— 7.3! Do. do. 2 |—3.5) —1.0|+ 0.2\—1.4| ... |+ 0.5|— 
plants have been in the open ground for periods of from 10 to 90 3 |— 1.3] + 0.6] + 0,6) —1.8] ... | + 1.0)— 2.6) Do. do. || 3 |[—1.0) + 0.5)+ 0.5|—1.0) ... |+ 0.8)— 
years and more. 4 4.6) — 0.4) + 1.0) —2.4) ... + 1.2|— 6.6|Fine weather. 4 |—35| —0.3/+0.8/— 18} ... |+09/— 

5 |— 46|—0.6] ... | + 0.5] + 0.9] + 1.2)— 6.1|Snowy. 5 |—8.5| —0.5| ... |+ 0.4/4 0.7/4 '0:9)— 
II. Plants in the open air, exposed to the North, and which have not 6 |+ 1.3] + 2.6) + 2.6] + 1.6) + 2.6) + 2.6|— 2.0) Temperate and snowy. || 6 |+ 1.0) + 2.0\+ 2.0) + 1.2}+ 2.0|+ 2.0)/— 
suffered by the frost. T° \+ 2.0) + rit) + 3.2) + me + oe + 3.3] . Rainy. ; + re + 2.2|/+ 24|4+ 1.0)4 0.5)+ 2.5 
; isi tr id swat g |+ 6.0] + 7.7| + 6.6] + 6.4) 4+ 82) + 9.7) ... Do. KN + 4.5) + 5.5/4 5.0|4 5.6)+ 6 2)+ 6.8 
wal Cosy ian eiing of tHe mest ret ee TE | 2 |e oie rem) ae ia ais ea) ee cold wind,cloudy.|| 9 |+4:8| + 4:7|4 4.04 4.0] 4 3.5]45.2|+ 
more than 11 have been killed outright—not to mention some 10 |+ 4.0) + 5.3] + 5.0) + 4.3] + 8.0] + 6.0) + 2.6 pra ak totally dis-|| 10 |+ 3.0) + 4.0 #3 ee 
ee sa to other varieties, and which wedo not reckon uu |— 10l + 6.3] + 6.0] + 3.0] + 2.0] + 1.0 Fine ‘weather, a little lu ’ ' ‘ 

2000 Rhododendrons, comprising 250 distinct varieties. Sabie S ered 

R. arboreum and others of different strength, excep R. cin- 8. 
namomeum and its varieties, which have suffered materially. 12 |+ 1.0) + 2.0 . » |Cloudy, ee Bin of || 12 | (ee Por ec 

OF 2000 specimens of 160 varieties of Azalea indica, a few snow, which melted 1n | 
the course of the day. 


points and leaves are all that have suffered, 

1000 Araucaria imbricata and Brasiliensis; 10 species of Po- 
docarpus, a collection of Juniperus, of Taxus, of Thuja, Cryp- 
tomeria, Taxodium sempervirens. 


* Po convert any ylven degree of Kéamur’s tusrmom 
given degree of Réaumur by 9, divide the product by 4, and add 
of Fahrenbeit’s thermometer. 


i 
eter tu the corresponding degree on Fahrenheit’s scale, muitiply the 
32 to the quotient; the result will be the corresponding degree 


OBSERVaTIONS of ‘M. G. Barvcci, Di- 


500 Magnolia grandiflora, the collection, fuscata, &e. 

500 Myrsive africana, the points only injured. 2 OspsERVATIONS of Father INGHIRAMI, at Onservations of M, 0. Savi, Pro- rector of the Semplici Pharmaceatical 

Olea fragrans, Ilicium anisatum, religiosum, Cleyera ja- the Observatory of Kimaiano, at Flo- fessor of Botany at Pisa, 9 feet Garden-at Florence; height above the 
ponica, Gardenia grandiflora and radicans. | rence, 250 feet above the level of the above the level of the sea. Réau- || sea, 75 feet. Réaumur’s thermometer, 

Enkianthus, Viburnum japonicum and sinense, Enonymus sea, Ikéaumur’s thermometer, sur- mur’s thermometer, placed in the placed in the middle of the garden, 
2 eatin Escallonia, Cotoneaster, Crategus, Ligustrum ja- rounded by walls. middle of a garden, and isolated. and isolated. 

Touent 304 Paes Ol el eee AW) ed ES © tere rea ees: ~sis _e- 

Daubentonia, as well as other more delicate plants, which 9 12 3 6 , 9 12 3 6 : 9 Ww 3 6|9 f 

ed ace by the snow from the effects of the greatest | 1849. a.m. | a.at. | Par. | P.M. Max.| Min. || . or] aw. | pom. | pam. Max. | Mio. |) or | cae. te vncele-ae/| pene, | SO% | Bin. 
. eold (15° R.) Dec, |-——|-——|-— |- —|-— — | |e | 

Daubentonia tripetiana Myrica pennsylvanica 27 ee oo. [+ 2.0) .. «. |— 32 . dit 2.0 — 50}| ... be ed. ae eaa Fey i—= 6.0 
Escallonia floribunda and Myrtus tarentina 28 .. |—1.5)—1.5) w. [| — 2.8 — 1,5) —1.8 .. |— 2.8)/}— 0.4) — 2.0) .. . ae we iD 

rubra » yromana 29 ie _ ue .e. [+ 0.9|—10.2 axetil Gowe + 1.0/—10.0||— 9.0) —1.5) . Z P —10.0 
Brythrina Crista-galli and »,  betica 30 |—9.0) «.. —§.2)—11A || —9:0)_ ... — 3.0/—11.0 || —14.4| — 6.3) . at act | 160 

laurifolia ,», tenuifolia 31 Pe ee +0.9|— 5.6 +24) . + 1,6/— 5.6||— 0.4) + 3.2) . ag | ae 3 
Euonymus fimbriatus Olea fragrans 1850, A | 

Franciscea, all the varieties Poinciava Gilliesii Jan, % 

Gardenia floridaand radicans | Quercus chrysophylla 1 pe 2Al+ 2 Bh4 1.2) 4 2.1)— 11 w. | #24) 42.8) + 1.2] + 1.8 1.0})—"0.5) + 8.8) .. . | + 2.0) — 44 
Habrothamnus, all the vars. i contertifolia 2 |—3.8|+1.0)+ 0.3/—1.4|+ 0.8]— 5.8||—3.5) + 10) .. | — 1.4| + 0.6) —5.5|| —5.6| —1.5) .. . | +10) +83 
Haloragis capensis as Fordii 3 |—0.3)+ 0,8/+ 0.8|—1.3|+ 1.0] — 2.0 || —1.3 | + 0.6)... —1.0| + 1.0} — 2.0|| —1.5| — 0.7]. wef 412.0) — 36 
Valieria lucida a Ghiesbreghtii 4 |—3.8|—0.6/+ 1.0|—2.0/+1.3|— 5.0 || —3.6 | — 9.4| + 0.7) —1.8| + 13)— 5.0|| —55)— 0-4) . ca Levees] A Mp TB 
Ploustonia coccinea a glabra 5 |4+4.0/—0.8| ...|+0.7)410|— 41 —4.0| — 0.6) ... + 0.9| + 1| —4.0|| — 5.5) —0.7| . alae | +20) — 71 
Indigofera australis “ insignis 6 |41.3]+ 2.614:2.6/+ 1.6)+ 24)— 1.6 )|-+1.3) +:2.5)+ 2.4] + 1.8) + 2.0 1.3|| + 1.5) + 8.1). wee [eee | 200] — BD 
Inga pulcherrima ” phullata 7 |+0.8|+2.9|4+3.2)41.3|4+2.8 £16) + 2.6 +-3.0| +10) + 2.6)... || + 2c4ft Bed] eel] eed) cee feeBI0) 
Jochroma tubulosa S rugosa 8 |44.8/+6.0)+6.7)+ 7.4/+72) ... +4°7| + 5.8] + 6.8) + 7.0) + 74) ... + 7.2) +192) «2. oA cason hts EOL... 
Kennedya bimaculata is species, Mexico 9 \4:5.))+5.0\+ 6.7|+.5.8}+ 5.5] + 4.3 |/ +50) + 46) + 6.3] + 5.0) + 5.8] +-4.0]| +.7:6] + Zs6] oe | cee} eee fe GO) 5.0 
Malvia Tweediana 10 |+.3.8)4+4.3) .. F + 2.3|/4+38.2| +43! .. “ P + 2,01) +:4:8) + 6.3]. | oe | “ + 34 

SEED POTATOES. SPLENDID NEW DIANTHUS. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 
EORGE BAKER begs to inform the gentry and 
public he has published a NEW CATALOGUE of his 
AMERICAN AND CONIFEROUS PLANTS, we. which may be 
had on application.— Windlesham Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

still has its supremacy over all other kinds for‘its extra- 
ordinary earliness, delicious flavour, and spleucid red colour ; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks. 
Forvearly forcing it far surpasses every other variety. _For 
making wives, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it as 
n inestimable production. Strong sne-year plawted roots 1s. 6d. 
ach; also Myate’s Linnzus, 1s. 6d.; and Victoria, 9d. The 
usual ullowanee to tbe trade. Post-otlce orders made payable 
o Wisutam MrreneL., Bnfield Highway, Middlesex, wallmeet 
with prompt atvendun., N, B. The above is from tour ‘to five 


the kingdom. 


included : 
Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 
*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 
*Barly Round Frame... 8s. 
Barly Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. 


American Native Potatoes 5s. 
York Regents : 


weeks earlier than the well-knowo Victoria, 


ne .. 5s. | Forty Fold ... 

Orders will be forwarded on thereceip of a 
and great care will be'taken to-easure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade.—Wisbeac 


8s, | Barly Manleys 
Early Cockoeys 
Fox’s Seedling 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use: 
Kentish Pink Kidney. ... 43. 


HARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 

nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
{The first six sorts are very 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 


Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 


early and pro- 


Post-officeorder, 


h, Cambridgeshire. 


J REID begs to inform the Public that he has 
* succeeded in saving a small quantity of his new DIAN- 
THUS REIDIL. Theground colour is bright scarlet, Jaced with 
white, the truss or head of bloom is larger than a Dahlia 
flower; its dwarf habitis suitable for any situation. By sendiog 
12 Postage stamps to J. ‘Rerp, Mount Scilla Nursery, neat 
Chippenham, Wilts, in return a packet of seed will be sent. 


LATE WORKS, ISLEWORTA.— The followng 
wre | neBS articles, manufactured in Slate for Horticultural purpoes 
7s, | by EpwarD BECK, may be seen in use at Wonton CorTras®, 
7s, | upon application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. Orage 
Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Cisterns, Shelves, Garden Jath 
Edging, Hot Water Tank Covers, Flower-beds for Baleosies, 
45, | Shelves fitted to hold water tor Orchidaceous Houses, &e. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings ard in 
Specifications... A large ‘stock of Slate Slabs,of all size and. 
thicknesses, keption sale. 


ee 


AS.—Dr, Linpxey, in the Leading Article of ‘this 
Paper, Feb. 2d, says, ‘For ourselves we should be per- 
fectly satisfied with the following half-dozen sorts of Peas.” 

E ALBERT BEDMAN’S IMPERIAL 
BISHOP’S NEW LONG-POD || FAIRBEARD’S CHAMPION 
KNIGHT’S TALL MARROW OF ENGLAND, 
AUVERGNE 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp Oo,, Plymouth, will supply 
TWO QUARTS of each of the above for 10s., or ONE QUART 

each for 6s. 6d., carriage free to any station on the Great 
Western, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Railways, on 
receipt of Post-office order.—Apply to WILLIAM E., RENDLE 
anv Oo,, Union-road, Plymouth. 


THE BEST SIX SORTS OF PEAS, 
$8O STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE EDITOR OF 
THE ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” ON SATURDAY 
LAST, AT PAGE 67, 
a een SUTTON anp SONS having a large stock of 


these excellent PEAS, will supply them at the annexed, 
ices : 

5 PRINCE ALBERT 
AUVERGNE in abe eas ws - 
BISHOP’S NEW LONG-PODDED .., ” 
BEDMAN’S IMPERIAL ets et 
KNIGHT’S TALL MARROW fies ss 
FAIRBEARD’S CHAMPION OF ENGLAND ,, } 

All other kinds of Peas and Seeds may be had at proportion- 
ately low prices, as see SUTTON’S PRICED LIST, which will be 

Sent, gratis, on receipt of one penny stamp for postage. 

Surron’s superb Cos Lettuce, ls. per packet. 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 


RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, AND LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM. 
H GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by 
* appointment Fiorisr to HER Masesty THE QUEEN, 
AND To HIS MAgEsTY THE KING oF Saxony, begs to recommend 
the present season as well fitted for planting the above bulbs, 
which he can supply at moderate prices, having a very ex- 
tensive stock. His Catalogue may be had on application, 


SEEDS, &c. 
W M. DENYER, Szepsman and Ftontst, 82, Grace- 
church-street, London, bege most respectfully to inform 
his Friends and the Public that his new Descriptive and Priced 
CATALOGUE of SEEDS, &c,, is now ready, in which will be 
found all that is mew, rare, and useful. Copies of the same 
‘may be had on application. ; 
W. D. has just received a fresh supply of the following 
(strong flowering roots), at reduced prices : 


+. per gallon 


wr crit 
eosoacse 


Lilium lancifolium rubrum bas «. 2s, 6d, each. 

Gladiolus gandavensis, 6d. each, or 5 0 per'doz. 
ee floribundus superbus .., +. 1 0 per doz, 
- natalensis... ad se 1 0 per doz, 


; MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB. 
J MYATT anv SONS can confidently recommend 
e this variety.as the best in cultivation. The most satis- 
factory proof of this assertion is the fact that the Market 
Gardeners round London ‘and Manchester have planted the 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety, 
it is extraordinarily productive, and about a fortnight earlier 
than the Victoria ; added to this, it is held in general esteem 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted 
Toots, 1s, 6d. ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d. ; Victoria, 
9d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re- 
neste to be made payable to JosepH Myatt, Manor Farm, 
eptford.—Feb., 9. 


Se ee ee eee 
(RANGE, LEMON, LIME, CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES,—The first importation ot the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
Straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years ; from 12s. to 25s. each. They may 
be seen at A. Cossert’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-mail, London. Also Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
‘still on sale, 4s. per dozen. 


Ww™. HAMILTON, Srepsman, &c., 156, CHEAP- 
SIDE, LONDON, will forward free by post, on receipt of 

Ss. 6d., 25 varieties of themost beautiful Hardy ANNUALS, with 
the SCIENTIFIC AND ENGLISH NAME, TIME OF. SOW. 
ING AND FLOWERING, MODE OF CULTURE, &c., printed 
on each packet ; 12 varieties, free'by post, 83, 

VEGETABLE and other SEEDS of every description, in- 
eluding al! the new Peas and other Seeds of the season, 

Ww. ths DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will be forwarded on 
receipt Of two postage stamps.—156, Cheapside. London. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &c. 
SMITH’S Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
* contains the very best selections of the above ; with a 
nseful note and amarked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
‘a’sheet of bloom ‘when it may be required ; with descriptions 
“of his sujerb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 


Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 


B ECK’S PELARGONIUMS, ‘and other raisers’ 
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Plowers:—Now ready for selection and going out. Twelve 

‘of the following varieties, including box and carriage to Lon- 
don, will be torwarded in exchange for post-cffice order on 
Brentford for Two Guineas. They are well:rooted in 3+inch 
(pots, and ready for an immediate shift into a larger size': 

Blanche, Centurion, Cracker, Forget-me-not, Ariel, Cassan- 
dra, Cruenta, Gustavus, Gulielma, Grandiflora, Junii, Negress, 
Rosamond, Sundown, ‘Or Nine of the above, ‘and ‘Hoyle’s Cru- 
Bader, or Foster’s Victory. 

Epwarp Brox. Wortoa Cottage, Isleworth. 


- igesinea bR, HOLMES, anp CU., Nursexymen and 

Spepsmen, Sheffield, beg ito offer'the following ‘CHOICE 
CUCUMBERS and MELONS, which they can confidently re- 
‘commend, being such as cannot be surpassed. Sent free by post. 

CUCUMBERS, 
BATLEY’S TELEGRAPH.—Light green, fine form, very pro- 
lific, 2) to 28 inches. 6seeds, 2s.; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d. 

COPPACK’S HYBRID.—Dark green, extra fine form, very 

Superior. 6 seeds, 33, ; 12 ditto, 5s. 

CONTENDER.—Dark green, large, and very prolific. 6 seeds, 

Is. ; 12 ditto, Is. 6d. 

LANCASHIRE WITCH. —A ‘great improvement io every 
'; 2eSpecton the Sion House. 6 seeds, Is..; 12 ditto, 1s, 6d. 
LARRISY’S ST. CATHARINE,—Very handsome and superior, 

24 to 28 inches, 6 seeds, 2s. ; 12 ditto, 3s. 6d, 

READ’S SUPERE.—Fine forearly forcing, great length, and 
very prolific. 6 seeds, 1s. ; 12 ditto, 1s. 6d, 

ION HOUSE (true).—12 seeds, ls. 

VICTORY OF BATH.—12 seeds, 6a. 
MELONS. 
FLEMING’S TRENTHAM HYBRID.—6 seeds, Is, ; 12 ditto, 
1s, 6d. BEECHWOOD (true),—12 seeds, ls, 
NEMOPHILA MACULATA, 34., 6d., and Is. per packet, 

A remittance either by post-office order or in postage stamps. 
‘Tke Trae supplied. Separate Catalogues of Garden, Flower, 
‘and Agricultural Seeds ; ‘Garden Implemeuts, &c, 3 also Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., may be had free on application, 


Geno INE HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, may be had of the Sub- 
scriber, in collections of 12s. 6d., 1U., 2l., and 31. worth, 
containing the most approved varieties in cultivation, Algo 
for the Fiower Garden, in selections of 25 kinds for 63., 50 for 
10s., 100 for 18s, packed in Ayres and Moore’s new labels, with 
directions for culture, time of flowering, whence introduced, 
&c.—Wittram Masters, F.H.S., Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 
W. M.’s New Catalogue may be procured on pre-paid appli- 
cation, Orders amounting to 2l. and upwards delivered to any 
station on the South-Eastern Railway. 


Gan bel FINNEY anv CO’S NEW CATA- 

LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for- 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage, 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special eare 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such as 
we can confidently recommend, 

Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full 
supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, and 
the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No. 1, 
21, 10s. ; No. 2, 11. 10s. ; No. 3, 1U.; and No, 4, 12s 6d. 

Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have included all the most choice 
and showy kinds, particularly those we know ‘to succeed well 
in the north, anda full list of all the best kinds of German 
Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices, 

A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy and 


half-hardy kinds for ,., ae Fee ae ww» 153. 0d. 
Ditto of 50 ditto ditto ditto .. 8 0 
Ditto of 25 ditto ditto ditto .. 5 0 


We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
the north, as they will be enabled to purchase to advantage. 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any ot the railway 
stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
and by steam-boat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, Railway and water eummunication to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

SaMmven Finney and Co., Gateshead, near Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


CHOICE FRUITS. 
Y OUELL ann CO. beg to call the attention of those 
gentlemen now about planting or replenishing their Fruit 
and Kitchen Gardens to the following choice articles : 


TRUE FASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 


Y. and Co. beg to announce they are now executing orders 
for the above in fine strong Canes of the same stock as they had 
the honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Gardens and most of the 
Nobility. 15s. per 100. 

Fine large WHITE RASPBERRY, 3s, per dozen. 

CORNWELL’S VICTORIA DITTO, 12s. 6d. per 100. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND APRICOTS, 3 years 
trained, and forward for bearing, 5s. each. 

CHERRIES AND PLUMS, 3 years trained, 3s. 6d. each, 

PEARS AND APPLES, fine Espalier, 24s. per dozen. 

The above are of the most select kinds, and worked from the 
Stock of the Horticultural Society of London, and are war- 
ranted correct to their sorts. 

STURMER AND ANGLESEA PIPPIN, fine Espalier, 24s. 
per dozen; Standards, 1s. 6d. ; Dwarfs ls. each, 

GOOSEBERRIES, in 12 of the best kinds selected for size 
and flavour, 5s. per dozen. 

CURRANTS, improved large White Dutch, 5s. per dozen. 

DITTO, Black Naples, 5s. per dozen. 

DITTO, large Red Grape, 4s. per dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Myatt’s Eleanor, 10s. 6d. ; Globe, 
7s.6d.; Pine Apple, 5s.; Prolific, 5s 3; Mammoth, 7s. 6d. ; 
British Queen, 3s. 6d.; Cuthill’s Black Prince, 10s 6d. ; Coul 
Late Scarlet, 3s. 6d. per 100, with maby other fine sorts, 

RHUBARB.—Myatt’s Linnaeus, 2s. ; Mitchell’s Prince Albert, 
2s.; Myatt’s Victoria, ls. each. Tobolsk (earliest), 9s, to 12s, 
per dozen. 

ASPARAGUS,—Giant (strong), 2 and 3 years, 2s, 6d. and 
3s. 6d. per 100, 

SEAKALE (strong), 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

ROSES, Standards and Half-standards, of the very best 
sorts in cultivation, 12s. to 15s. per dozen. 

WHITETHORN, 3 years old, very fine and clean, 2s. 6d, 
per 1000, 

CATALOGUES of their extensive and select collection of 
CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, PINKS, and PANSIES, may be 
had on application. 

Post-office orders are respectfully requested from unknown 
correspondents,—Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 
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Amone the more important facts which recent 
chemistry has demonstrated is, that plants naturally 
derive the ammonta which is so necessary to them 
from ‘the atmosphere. Thrown into the air in the 
form of a carbonate, it is immediately dissolved in 
the vapour eternally present, and when that vapour 
is precipitated as rain it is conveyed to the earth 
and to all the foliage that intercepts it. Absorbed 
by the leaves, sucked up by the roots, it adds in- 
tensity to the green colour and vigour to all the 
powers of vegetation. How it acts is immaterial ; 
that it does act, and with admirable effect, is now 
undoubted. 

“The nitrogen of putrefied animals,” says Prof. 
Inestc, “is contained in the atmosphere as ammo- 
nia, in the state of a gas which is capable of enter- 
ing into combination with carbonic acid, and of 
forming a volatile salt. Ammonia in its gaseous 
form, as well as all its volatile compounds, is of ex- 
treme solubility in water. Ammonia, therefore, 
cannot remain long in the atmosphere, as every 
Shower of rain must effect its condensation, and 
convey it to the surface of the earth. Hence, also, 
rain-water must at all times contain ammonia, 
though not always in equal quantity. It must con- 
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tain more in summer than in Spring or in winter, 


| because the intervals of time between the showers 


are in summer greater ; and when several wet days 
occur, the rain of the first must contain more of it 
than that of the second. The rain of a thunder. 
storm, after a long-protracted drought, ought, for this 
reason, to contain the greatest quantity conveyed to 
the earth at one time.” 

This was Lrepic’s first discovery of importance 
in agricultural chemistry ; and it formed one of the 
most valuable facts in the earlier editions of hig 
well-known work. That ammonia is necessary to 
plants had been long previously shown by Davy; it 
was its atmospheric origin in part that the Giessen 
philosopher pointed out ; and thus a new light was 
thrown upon the refreshing and invigorating effect 
of heavy rains, which act, not merely by their water, 
as once was thought, but also by the carbonate of 
ammonia which they bring down. 

So far as agriculture is concerned this is, however, 
a truth devoid of possible application, because the 
volatile carbonate cannot be advantageously used, 
artificially, through the agency of the atmosphere. 
The farmer who should throw a cloud of carbonate 
of ammonia into the air of his occupation, would get 
little of it back again for his own profit. But it is 
otherwise with gardeners, who have to create an 
artificial atmosphere in a confined space. Itisnot a 


easily procured, and applicable with so little trouble, 
should have scarcely ever been employed in hot- 
houses—at least in the proper manner. Where it 
has been used it has been almost invariably when 
dissolved in water, and applied with a syringe. It 
was thus that nitrate of ammonia, disguised under 
the name of Humpnrey’s Compound, was used : and, 
as was to be expected, with no such effect as was 
anticipated. 

It should be remembered that carbonate of am- 
monia is generally dispersed through the atmosphere, 


in which it is suspended, dissolved in invisible 
vapour. In this state it is incessantly in contact 
with every part of the foliage. When rain falls, the 
ammonia disappears for the moment, passing down- 
wards in the rain-drops to the ground, and thence 
arriving at the roots of plants. But if it is in 
gardens first dissolved in water, and then thrown 
upon plants with a syringe, natural conditions are 
by no means imitated. It reaches no part except 
that on which the water falls, half the upper surface 
and nearly all the under surface of the foliage is 
missed, and it is scarcely detained even upon the 
parts which the water actually touches. 

The proper course is to throw it into the air in 
the form of gas. This is easily effected in the 
following manner. When a greenhouse or hothouse 
is shut up, warm and damp, rub upon the heated 
pipes, the flues, or a hot piece of metal, a small 
piece of carbonate of ammonia with some water 
(not dry) ; the peculiar smell of smelling salts will 
be instantly perceived, and if this is done at the two 
ends of a honse, as well as in the middle, the air will 
rapidly receive a sufficient charge of the substance. 
After it has been allowed to remain about the plants 
for a short time, some gardeners syringe their houses 
freely ; but it is doubtful whether that is the best 
plan, provided the air of the house is naturally 
damp. It must be admitted that the effect of this 
simple application is very remarkable, quickly 
producing a visible change for the better in the 
appearance of the plants ; provided they are other- 
wise well cultivated. 

But caution must be used in the application. A 
piece of carbonate of ammonia as large as a shilling 
is sufficient for one charge in a stove 40 feet long. 

The quantity of ammonia which the air naturally 
contains is always very small; less no doubt than 
plants will greedily absorb. But it warns us that 
if too much is applied, great damage may be ‘ex- 
pected’; as ‘truth is found in the shrivelled and 
dying leaves of plants exposed to too much vapour 
of this description. Upon this point it may be 
useful to take another statement from Lirpra’s book. 

“Jf we suppose that the air saturated with mois- 
ture at 59° F’. allows all the water which it con- 
tains in the gaseous form to fall as rain, then 1 Ib. of 
rain-water must be obtained from every 1132 cubic 
feet of air. The whole quantity of ammonia con- 
tained in the same number of cubic feet will also be 
returned to the earth in this 1 1b. of rain-water. 
But if the 1132 cubic feet of air contain a single 
grain of ammonia, then the few cubic inches 
usually employed in an analysis—must contain only 
0.0000048 of a grain. This extremely small pro- 
portion is absolutely inappreciable by the most deli- 
cate and best eudiometer ; it might be classed among 
the errors of observation, even were its quantity ten 
thousand times greater. But the detection of am- 
monia must be much more easy when a pound of 
rain-water is examined, for this contains all the gas 
that was diffused through 1132 cubic feet of air,” 
“Experiments made in this laboratory 


. . . 


little remarkable, then, that so simple an agent, so ° 
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(Giessen), with the greatest care and exactness, have 

laced the presence of ammonia in rain-water beyond 
all doubt. It has hitherto escaped observation, be- 
cause it was not searched for. All the rain-water 
employed in this inquiry was collected 600 paces 
south-west of Giessen, whilst the wind was blowing 
in the direction of the town. When several hun- 
dred pounds of it were distilled in a copper still, 
and the first 2lbs. or 3 lbs. evaporated with the 
addition of a little muriatic acid, a very distinct 
crystallisation of sal-ammoniac was obtained; the 
crystals had always a brown or yellow colour.” 

It must, therefore, be remembered that while the 
mixture of carbonate of ammonia with the air of 
hothouses is beyond doubt a most advantageous 
process, it requires to be conducted with some 
judgment and caution. 


BEANS. 

Although many names have been given, it appears that the 
sorts of Beans are not 80 numerous as to require distinction 
in classes. 

1. Early Mazagan, alias Mazagan, Stidolph’s New 
Early, Early Bromley, Early Malta, Early Aldridge, 
Féve de Mazagan. Stems rather slender, 2 to 4 feet 
high ; pods containing three, seldom more than four 
Beans. Esteemed the best for early crops, and should 
be sown in October, November, January, and February. 

2. Marshall’s Early Dwarf Prolific, aliis Marshalls 
Prolific; stems 14 to 2 feet high, branching close to the 
stem, very prolific—producing, in clusters, pods re- 
sembling those of the Mazagan, but contains somewhat 
larger Beans, and nearly a fortnight earlier. 

3. Long-pod, aliis Common Long-pod, Early Long- 
pod, Large Long-pod, Hang-down Long-pod, Sword 
Long-pod, Windsor Long-pod, Turkey Long-pod, 
Moon, Wrench’s Early Moon Lisbon, Early Lisbon, 
Sandwich, Féve 4 longues cosses. Stems 3 to 4; feet 
high, pods long, not very broad, generally containing 
four Beans, of good quality ; being very productive, this 
sort is generally one of those employed for principal 
summer crop, especially in cottage gardens. ‘To thisis 
related, Johnston’s Wonderful, which differs in the 
pods and Beans being broader and flatter than those of 
the Long-pod. 

4, Green Long-pod, alias Green Nonpareil, Green 
Genoa, Féveverte, Féve toujoursverte. Stems 3—43 feet 
high ; pods long, a little flattened, containing generally 
four rather smail oblong Beans, which are much valued 
by some for their green colour when served up at table, 
but they require to be gathered when very young, other- 
wise they lose their fine colour ; a good bearer, and, 
in point of earliness, succeeds the Long-pod. 

5. Dutch Long-pod. Stems 3—42 feet high; pods 
long and broad, containing 4—6 large, broad, white 
Beans, of good quality ; an abundant bearer, later than 
the Long-pod. 

6. Windsor, alias Broad Windsor, Kentish Windsor, 
Taylor’s Windsor, Taylor’s Large Windsor, Taylor’s 
Improved New Windsor, Wrench’s Improved Windsor, 
Mumford, Small Spanish, Féve de Windsor. Stems 
3—4 feet high; pods short, but very broad, seldom 
containing more than two Beans, which are very large, 
roundish, flattened, and esteemed the best for a summer 
crop, remaining longer fit for use than any other, with 
the exception of the following : 

7. Green Windsor, aliis Toker, Féve de Windsor 
verte. Similar to the Windsor, excepting that the 
Beans retain a green colour after being ripe. 

8. Green China, or Féve verte de la Chine. Stems 
about 23 feet high ; pods long, roundish, containing three 
or four Beans, which remain green even when dry ; an 
abundant bearer, and in some cases may be found 
useful, on account of its coming in late. 

9. Dwarf Crimson Seeded, alias Féve tres naine 
rouge, naine rouge. The earliest and dwarfest of all 
the sorts of Beans; stems scarcely attaining a foot in 
height, branching close to the ground, and bearing 
profusely ; pods about 3 inches in length, generally 
well filled ; the Beans are crimson, nearly the size of 
those of the Long-pod. It might be grown in rows 
from 12 to 15 inches apart. 

10. Dwarf Fan, alias Fan or Bog, Dwarf Cluster or 
Bog, Féve naine hative chassis. Stems 1} to 2 feet 
high ; pods small, nearly round, containing seldom 
more than three small oblong Beans. 

White Blossomed, or White Blossomed Long-pod ; 
stems 3—4 feet high ; pods long, nearly round, usually 
containing four Beans, which are somewhat oblong, of 
a dingy white colour when dry ; only a moderate bearer, 
but is sometimes sown in May and June for the 
later crops. 

Red Blossomed, alias Scarlet Blossomed, Purple 
Blossomed, Early Asper, Féve a fleurs pourpres ; stems 
3—4 feet high ; pods short ; Beans generally three in 
a pod, of a dingy colour when ripe; more ornamental 
in blossom than useful for fruit. 

Dark Red, or Red Windsor. Allied to the Windsor, 
but differs in the Beans being of a light red colour when 
young, dark red when ripe ; its colour when cooked 
is objectionable. The Féve Violette has similar 
characteristics. 

There may be some varieties besides those above 
noticed, but they are not sufficiently known. The sorts 
to which numbers are prefixed are those only considered 
avorthy of cultivation, and in most cases the following 
will be sufficient :—Early Mazagan, Long-pod, Green 
Long-pod,: Windsor, and Green Windsor. R. 7. 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. VIII. 

On paying a visit to one of the principal nursery 
gardens at Fa-tee, near Canton, I was curious to see 
the process of preparing and packing those seeds which 
are usually sold to foreigners to be sent home to friends 
in Europe and America, I had been accustomed to 
believe, with all good charitable people, that these seeds 
were boiled or poisoned in some way by the Chinese 
before they were sold to our merchants, in order that 
the floral beauties of China should not find their way 
into other countries, and the trade in seeds be injured. 

The Chinese are certainly bad enough, but like other 
rogues they are sometimes made worse than they really 
are. Come Aching,’’ said I to the old man who gene- 
rally supplied these seeds, and in whose good graces | 
stood pretty high, from having made him a present of a 
rare and curious plant, “I want to see your method of 
packing seeds for foreigners. Take me to your seed- 
room and show me the whole process from beginning 
to end.” ‘he old man led me up to the middle of his 
garden, where he had an ornamental shed or seed-room. 
It was nicely fitted up with shelves, on which were 
arranged a great number of small porcelain bottles, 
such as I had often seen in London with seeds from 
China. ‘ Sit down,” said he, “and I will explain the 
business to you. I first gather the seeds from the 
plants. I then put each kind, separately, into one of 
these small bottles, and then pack the whole into a little 
box ready for being shipped to Europe or America,” 
«“ I understand that part of the business,’’ said I, “ but 
what is the substance which you put into the bottles 
along with the seeds?” This was a white ashy-looking 
matter which we supposed in England might be burnt 
bones, and some conjectured that it was mixed with the 
seeds for the purpose of manure. “Burned lice,” said 
Aching. Burned what?” I asked, with a smile 
which I could not conceal. He repeated the assertion 
with all the gravity of a judge. The reader may pro- 
bably be ignorant of the Chinese language, and I will 
therefore explain that a Chinese cannot pronounce our 
letter 7; he has not such a sound in his language. In 
trying to pronounce any word in which the letter oceurs, 
he invariably substitutes the sound of / for that of 7. 
It was, therefore, burned Rice, or the husks of Rice 
reduced to ashes, which he meant. I then asked him 
the reason why he used this substance in packing seeds, 
and he replied in Canton English as follows : “ S’pose 
my no mixie this seed, worms makie chow-chow he.” 
Although the Chinese in Canton would consider this 
excellent English, it may be as well to explain what his 
meaning actually was, which was this. “ Suppose I did 
not mix ashes with the seeds, worms would eat them.” 
He alluded to a little maggot which would come out 
during the voyage. “ Don’t be angry,” said I, “but we 
English fancy you do something to destroy the vitality 
of the seeds, instead of endeavouring to preserve it.’’ 
“ T know,” said the old man, “you fancy 1 boil them !’’ 

It is a most difficult. matter to preserve the seeds of 
trees and shrubs in the south of China, owing to the 
attacks of maggots. ‘his is, without doubt, one of the 
reasons why Canton seeds so seldom grow when they 
are received in England, another is the age of the seeds. 
Old ones, gathered in former years, are generally mixed 
up with the fresh ones, and are all sent home together, 
Most assuredly, however, poor Aching does uot boil 
them or poison them in any way. R. F. 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
“EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 

Leavine the kitchen-garden in the direction opposite 
to that by which we entered it, we pass over asphalte 
walks through the orchard, the walks being edged with 
common Yew. On leaving the orchard, on each side 
are splendid Irish Yews, with a cut base of common 
Yew, and behind are rows of Juniperus excelsa—fine 
specimens, from 10 to 12 ft. high, and uniform in growth. 
These are occasionally intermixed with Gold Cedars. The 
back-ground is clothed with high Pines. At the termi- 
nation of this a new feature commences. Portugal Laurel 
scrolls, 18 inches: high and 4 feet broad, constitute the 
margin. These are backed by princely specimens of 
Deodar, Abies Douglasii, Pinus Cembra, P. insignis, and 
A. Morinda, the latter loaded with cones. The under- 
ground is covered with wild Heath in great variety. 

We will now revert to the subject of transplanting 
large trees from a distance, in order to give this wonder- 
ful garden immediate effect. The following list of a few 
old Yews and Cedars of Lebanon will serve to illustrate 
the vastness of the undertaking : 


Circumf. 
ofStem. Feet 

ft.in. high. 

5 4 38 — Diameter of branches 44 feet. 

5 39 — ” ” 3 ” 

0 383 — Stem at the time decayed and 
hollow ; now nearly filled with 
new roots, feeding in decayed 
trunk, 

0 17 — Clipped arbour. 

0 84 — 18 ft. across; about 300 years old. 

clipped column, 22 feet round and 28 feet high. 
33 feet high, diameter 25 feet. 
Clipped arbour, 19 feet high; several 
birds and other figures. 


Miles 
brought. 
4 


wr me 


3 — 6 
10 — 7 


2 
0 
6 19 — Clipped arbour, 27 feet across. 
6 82 — Stem quite hollow. 
25 — Known to be above 600 years old. 
As we measured the above and ascertained their 
history, we decline enumerating more ; but there are 
hundreds of others of similar dimensions, which were 
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10 — 79 


brought a distance of from 4 to 40 miles. Of some 
Cedars of Lebanon, which had been brought two miles, 
the stem of one was 4 feet 6 inches in girth and 51 feet 
high, another was 4 feet in girth and 35 feet high, and 
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a third was 6 feet in girth, 37 feet high, and 48 feet 
across the branches. ‘hese were the dimensions of the 
latter when transplanted some years ago, but it is now 
7 feet 8 inches in girth, and growing vigorously. We 
are quite within bounds when we state that 10,000 of 
these large plants have been removed, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands, of smaller dimensions moved, are 
greatly in advance of those found generally in nurseries. 
The removing of large trees, therefore, formed an 
important consideration in the formation of the gardens 
at Elvaston, immediate effect constituting, as it did,a 
prominent feature in all the proceedings. These opera- 
tions do not appear, however, to have been attended 
with much risk or difficulty. The size of the subject 
to be moved or the distance from whence it was to 
come never deterred nor influenced for a moment the 
completion of the design. Gigantic trees, which would 
have made a stout-hearted improver shudder to attack, 
in order to transpose them even a few yards, consider- 
ing the risk and magnitude of the undertaking, appear 
to have been thought lightly of at Elvaston. Indeed, 
Mr. Barron informed us that, during the last 18 years, 
they have been in the habit of moving large trees, at 
all seasons, and without any previous preparation, with 
nearly uniform success, This has been with them 
more a matter of necessity than choice; much, of 
course, depended upon the kind of tree to be removed, 
and the facilities for removing it. Asa general rule 
Mr. Barron does not consider if prudent to move 
deciduous trees when they are in leaf, unless the facilities 
for the work are great, and the case urgent. Under 
such circumstances it can be done; an Elm tree wag 
pointed out to us upwards of 40 feet high, and 
the bole nearly 5 feet in circumference, which 
was transplanted on the 27th of May, when it was 
in full leaf, without sustaining any apparent check. 
Mr. Barron’s practice and opinion in regard to 
transplanting large evergreen trees, may appear para- 
doxical, because they are opposed to the general rule, 
and in direct opposition to the opinions almost uni- 
versally entertained on this important operation. He 
considers that large Hollies, Cedars of Lebanon, all the 
Fir tribe, and Yews, may be moved at any time. The 
weather being favourable, and other circumstances suit- 
able, they will do best if trausplanted when their juices 
are thinnest, or when they are inthe mos¢ active state of 
growth. This is certainly a startling statement, when 
compared with general practice ; but his reasons, which 
are founded upon experience, are these : the water, 
when applied to the roots, is quickly absorbed, and 
soon ascends to the leaves, where it immediately he- 
comes available in the promotion of growth. When- 
ever plants are removed at a period when their juices 
are not in active circulation, the ends of the lacerated 
roots, being surrounded sometimes with too much 
moisture for months, rot before relief can be obtained ; 
the check is consequently much more severe in the 
latter than in the former case. This season of con- 
ducting the operations of transplanting at Eivaston 
was in a great measure forced upon them. Ground 
had been prepared, and there existed urgent reasons 
for immediately completing the work. They could not 
stop the operations until what had been laid down by 
Sir Henry Stewart and others, as the proper season for 
them, had arrived, or until nicely prepared trees could be 
procured. They had, therefore, to strike out a course 
for themselves, which terminated in a system which 
was at first based upon the simple idea that if a 
plant could be successfully moved with an undisturbed 
mass of earth sufficiently large, they need not then 
wait for particular seasons, or trees which had under- 
gone previous preparation. The result showed ample 
evidence that the basis laid down was a solid one. The 
next difficulty was merely a mechanical problem, which 
was soon solved. A platform of planks was formed 
under the tree to be removed, the whole resting on 
two central poles ; this done, the carriage (which was 
constructed with six wheels and two strongly trussed 
beams, the ends of which rest in the bolster of 
each axle, and so arranged as to be easily taken to 
pieces (the axles being 19 feet apart), was placed one 
beam on each side of the tree. The entire mass was 
then raised, by means of a principal screw, and sus- 
pended in strong chains under the beams. Thus 
placed, except in high winds or very rough roads, the 
load will ride without a gye rope. All the trees at 
Elvaston have been carried upright, the same as they 
grew ; and in this way a Lombardy Poplar, above 70 feet 
high, weighing with the ballmore than 12 tons,was carried 
a great distance. For the moving of smaller trees, a 
three-wheeled machine with a roller at each end, and 
having a lever for raising and lowering the plants (which 
can be done in five minutes when ready), is found useful. 
Both these machines are in constant requisition at Elvas- 


ton, duriag summer and winter. R.G. 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PINE-APPLE 
AT TRENTHAM. 1 

In compliance with the request of “ A Pine Grower,” 

I beg to forward you a brief description of my practice 
ia the culture of Pine-apples, along with a plan and 
section of our pits for growing them on the Meudon plan, 

the bottom-heat being supplied by pipes instead of tanks. — 
In constructing the pits, the principles to be kept in 
view are the following :—Abundance of light, to be ob- 
tained by a span roof, glazed with long panes; ample 
means of supplying top and bottom heat, with perfect 
control over such means, which is most easily and eco- 
nomically effected by returning the pipes which supply 
the top heat beneath the bed, thus causing them to 
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produce bottom-heat also. To these we have only to 
add abundant provision for ventilation. 
In the cultivation of this fruit, the most important 
principle to be kept in view is the careful imitation of 
the natural climate of the West Indian Islands. We 
should supply them with a steady heat to their roots, 
and with a hot moist atmosphere, tempered with abun- 
dant ventilation, so as to resemble their native sea 
breezes ; shielding them from the excessive heat of the 
sun by a thin light awning, as they are in their natural 
habitats by the light clouds which float through the sky 
during the hottest part of the day. When the sun is not 
excessively hot they should have all the light that can 
be afforded them. With regard to soil, use an enriched 
maiden loam and turfy peat, in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the former to one of the latter. When we first 
commenced growing them out of pots, we tried them in 
sandy peat, according to the method practised at Meudon, 
but owing, I suppose, to a difference in the quality of the 
soil, our success did not answer our expectations ; and 
we find that by using a larger proportion of loam we 
obtain better swelled fruits from smaller plants. Care 
must be taken to plant them so far apart as to allow the 
leaves of each plant to take their natural curvature, 
and thus to expose the greatest amount of their 
surface to the direct influence of the sun’s rays. 
The span-shaped roof is the best for obtaining an 
abundant supply of light, which is so essential to 
Success ; but instead of having the ridge over .the 
centre of the pit, according to the general construction, 
I prefer placing it about one-third of the pit’s breadth 
from the back wall, as, by this arrangement, it forms 
Do obstruction to the direct rays of the sun falling upon 
all the plants. With respect to the width of the pits, 
ours are like that 
shown in the sec- 
tion ; but it would 
be no disadvan- 
tage to construct 
them a few feet 
wider, as the a- 
mount of light 
which enters the 
pit is so much 
greater in pro- 
portion to the dis- 
tance _ between 
the side walls. 
Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion 
exists as to whe- 5 
ther pipes or tanks are the most efficient and 
economical means of supplying bottom heat. 
That the former are in every respect prefer- 


article. Before using the soil, if the loam happens to 
be of a stiff nature, we mix it with a proportion of 
clean pit sand, according to its requirements. In 
putting the soil into the pits, and in planting, great 
care is taken to avoid compressing it, and for this 
reason we begin with the back row, and plant it before 
putting in the soil for the second row. As the work 
proceeds, a slight watering is given, to settle the soil, 
and its surface covered with about an inch of fresh 
tan, which is excellent for this purpose, as it continues 
in the same loose and open state for a long time, ab- 
sorbs heat rapidly from the sun, prevents too rapid 
evaporation, and, when moistened by the syringe, 
throws off very congenial exhalations. 

If the plants have been previously grown in 
pots, the roots are carefully unwound and spread out 
into the new soil ; but we generally prefer plants which 
have been grown without pots from their infancy. With 
this object in view, we devote a space along the front 
of each pit to the growth of suckers, and thus do 
away with the} necessity of succession. pits. This 
system enables the Pine grower of limited extent to 
keep a succession of fruiting Pines and plants in a single 
house or pit; and it is not less useful when larger 
quantities are cultivated, as by growing young plants 
in the front row, it allows of the entire surface of the 
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ing a basketful of the old exhausted compust, its place 
is supplied with an equal quantity of new material 3; in 
this the finest plant, carefully selected from the front 
row, is planted. This practice of filling up vacancies ag 
they occur, may be continued for several years, till it is 
advisable to renew the soil in the pit entirely. In such 
a case we choose a period immediately after a rather 
large proportion of plants have ripened their fruits ; and 
during the time which has been occupied by these in 
completing their maturity, we allow the vacancies to 
remain unreplenished, in order that at the time of 
clearing we may have fewer plants in the way. Of the 
latter, we carefully lift those plants which have not yet 
thrown up their fruits, and set them in a close shed ; 
but those whose fruits are in progress we allow to 
remain, carefully clearing away the soil from around 
them, as far as it can be done without injury to the roots. 
After the old soil and leaves are cleared out, they are 
replaced with new materials in the same order as at 
first. In replanting, of course those which were lifted 
with balls are planted in the back rows, and the remain- 
ing rows of fruiting plants are supplied with the finest 
young plants from the fronts of the pits. After planting, 
at any time, the atmosphere for a few days afterwards 
should be kept rather moister than usual, and the 
shading more freely used than at other times, till the 
plants have commenced to make roots into the new soil. 

It will be seen in the accompanying section that the 
line marking the surface of the soil is not more than 
18 inches below the level of the wall plates. This 
will be found ample if the plants are grown according 
to the directions I shall lay down 
with regard to ventilation, which 
is, in my opinion, one of the 
most important points to be at- 
tended to. By allowing a con- 
stant and free circulation of air 
i\E to traverse through the pits, and 
72 taking due care to make it pass 
over the surface of the hot-water 
pipes immediately on its entering, 
the plants do not grow near so 
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able to the latter has long been, with me, a 
settled conviction. It is not necessary to go to 
any length into the arguments on this subject, 
but it will be sufficient to state that the water 
flows more freely in pipes than in tanks or 
gutters, and consequently the heat is kept up 
with less Jabour, and with a much smaller 
expenditure of fuel. In addition to this, 
tanks are much more expensive in their 
first construction, and are objectionable from 
the irregularity of the heat they produce ; 
for, while the soil immediately over where 
the water enters the tanks is too hot for the 
health of the plants, that over the part where 
the water re-enters the boiler is as much too 
cold. It has been suggested by some, that 
the heat would be too drying. This, however, 
is not the case ; as a proof of which we find, 
when renewing the soil, roots in perfect \ 
health, within a few inches of the pipes. The \ 
advocates of the tanks or gutters Jay much \ 
Stress upon the moisture supplied to the soil \ 
by the evaporation from beneath; but we \ 
find this an injury rather than a benefit, as ~ 


the moisture arising from the tanks is con- 
densed in the soil, ai by de- \ 
grees the latter becomes so 
Saturated, that in a few months’ 
time it is totally unfit for the 
healthy development of the 
roots. This would be a great \ 
evil, if the plants were in pots, “ 
but it is still greater when they et ee artoat 
are permanently planted in the % Return dito. Ditto.” 
soil in which they are to fruit. Boiler. 

Our pipes are laid on a bed of D Bottom-heat pipes. 
ashes or gravel, about 18 inches = Ventilators, 

below the surface of the soil ; 

and over the pipes is a ridge of gravel, the crown of 
which is 12inches from the surface: the intervals be- 
tween should be filled with Oak leaves, to the same 
level, thus leaving 12 inches for soil. 

The soil we use consists of two-thirds maiden loam, 
from an old pasture, and one-third peat, in a rough 
State ; these are mixed together and laid under a wooden 
platform, upon which are folded sheep, which are fed 
upon the short Grass from the lawns, and the refuse 
leaves of culinary vegetables, The platform is con- 
Structed of narrow strips of wood, placed far enough 
apart to allow the dung and urine from the sheep to fall 
through. After the soil has been there long enough to 
be saturated with the liquid, it is removed to a covered 
shed, till wanted for use, and its place supplied with a 
fresh lot. But as we-think this matter particularly 
worthy of the notice of gardeners, we will take an 
early opportunity of making it the subject of a separate 
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large as they are generally seen 
under the ordinary modes of cul- 
tivation ; but as the sap is more 
highly concentrated, the strength 
and vigour of these small plants 
is very superior to the large ram- 
pant ones which are grown ina 
closer atmosphere, and whose 
leaves can scarcely support their 
own weight. The advantages 
resulting from attention to this single matter of 
| . free ventilation are, that the individual plants, 
without being planted at greater distances, 
have a larger space in which to spread out 
their foliage, according to their natural shape ; 
by which, not only the leaves themselves de- 
rive greater benefit from the sun and air, 
but the light is also enabled more freely to 
reach the soil, from which it is too often 
excluded by the dense mass of bloated leaves. 
Allowing each plant plenty of room, I consider 
one of the chief points in Pine growing ; and 
as the plants do not grow so large under 
this mode of management, the gardener is 
enabled to plant them much nearer to the glass 
in the first instance,* and thus a greater por- 
tion of light is secured to both them and the 
soil during every period of their growth ; and 
these several advantages, in combination with 
those arising from other points of management, 
in which the natural requirements of the plants 
are carefully considered, tend to the attainment 
of the grand object in view, namely, the pro- 
duction of the handsomest, largest, and best 
flavoured fruit. 


This article will scarcely be complete with- 
out a few words on watering, and especially 
with reference to liquid manure. [If the soil 
approximates in quality that described above, 
the use of the liquid during the growth of the 
plants would not only be unnecessary, but 
injurious; as the growth caused thereby would 


F Back sashes fastened to the I Oak leaves, 


ridge with hinges. 
G@ Light cast-iron columns, 12 
feet asunder, to support 


H Surface line of soil. L Ground line, 


bed being kept much nearer the glass than would be 
admissible if the pits were filled exclusively with fruiting 
plants. In the soil for the suckers we mix a small 
portion of rough new tan, which the roots delight in, 
and it facilitates their being moved with good balls. In 
this matter we have not the slightest difficulty, indeed 
the plants grow with the greatest vigour immediately 
after being shifted ; and those which are moved with a 
ball of earth, have a decided advantage over those which 
have been previously grown in pots, unless indeed the 
pots were much larger than those which are ordinarily 
used for this purpose. Those which are lifted do cer- 
tainly get a few of the points of thei roots shortened, 
but they are always furnished with a supply of young 
feeders, which are ready on every side to strike into the 
new compost, To keep up a constant successional 
supply we plant out at all seasons of the year. As soon 
as a fruit is cut, the plant is pulled up, and after remoy- 


J Flues, which pass a short eae fe : ; Z . 
distance under ground and appearance, artificial stimulants of this kind 
enter a fluedfruit-treewall may be used with advantage, to assist it 

ridge. K Raised path, paved. 


be too gross to be properly matured, and the 
natural consequence would be large plants with 
small fruits. But, after the fruit has made its 


during its swelling, taking care, however, to 
discontinue watering altogether before the fruit 
begins to turn colour. 

One of the opponents of this method of Pine growing 
has objected to it on the grounds that it produces a 
glut of fruit at one season, and a deficiency at another 5 
but to convince doubters that such is not the case, we 
give an extract from our fruit-book of last year, showing 
the number that has been cut in the several months. 
We have in— 


January 
Februar: 
March, 
April . 
May. November 

June.... December .. 


It may be interesting to some to know whether the 
cultivation of Pines on this method be profitable. The 
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* As an instance of how near the glass we grow them, I may 
mention that in 1847 we had to raise a square of glass to let 
up a fine fruit which weighed 64 lbs, 
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knowledge of the facts, that less labour by half is em- 
ployed. than would be necessary if they were grown in 
pots—and that the system of heating) is, of all others, 
the most economical — would lead us. to presuppose 
that it would pay a fair profit. But, to satisfy myself 
on this point, I last year sent fruit to market at 
different seasons, for the purpose of forming a correct 
statement of the value of the produce, founded upon 

the selling prices, . 

Value of the Pines ripened in 1849, if they had all £. s. d. 
been sent to Covent Garden, after deducting the 
cost of their carriage to London, which would be 
very heavy, owing to the distance +8 oa8 


; 140 16. 6 
Cost of labour and coals at 9s, Gd. per ton. 


680 0 0 


Profit s03 tes ry £60 16 6 
Tt is true that ourcoals are cheap in comparison with 
their price in the neighbourhood of London, but in the 
opposite seale we must mention the cost of carriage, 
andialso the smallness of our pits, which precludes the 
possibility of growing Vines or other things along with 
the Pines, which is a custom often adopted by large 
growers for Covent Garden Market. ‘This advantage 
enables: them to meet the additional expence incurred in 
fuel. G. Fleming. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 

Genus XIII. Hereropuyirta, or Diversity in the 
Form of Leaves ; and Genus XIV. Hererocarpta, or 
Diversity in the Form of Fruits.—Botanical works and 
memoirs of scientific academies are full of descriptions 
of instances Of extraordinary vegetation, by which 
fruits or leaves assume unusual forms or modes of 
development. Sucli are the numerous large-leaved 
forms of Cabbages and Lettuces.' Diversity of climate 
has great influence on these changes. It is curious to ob- 
serve the Erysimum alliaria L., and in different stations. 
On the summits of mountains it is dwarf, barely half a 
hand high, with narrow leaves covered with stiff hairs, 
and bearing but very few flowers. Descending towards 
the plains it gradually increases in size, till on the 
borders of ditches we find it eight or ten times as high, 
with large leaves of a beautiful green. Plants: which 
will vegetate equally well on dry ground and in water, 
have often their leaves very difterently formed in the 
two situations. Sometimes Aelerophyillia is accom- 
panied by other diseases ; thus the prolification of the 
Rose is generally attended by an alteration in the form 
of the leaves, and numerous similar instances may be 
observed in any walk over the fields. 

Fruits also offer to us analogous irregularities, and 
none more so than those of the Orange tribe. In the 
Orange itself, with perfect seeds and pericarps, the 
fruit is often covered with crests, tubercles, and other 
inequalities. Lemons and Citrons vary still more, some 
have more or less deep circular indentures which are 
surmounted by expansions of the rind, having a rude 
resemblance to a crown ; others are so shaped as to 
imitate, in some measure, the human hand. All these 
deformities may be originally caused by climate, soil, 
and vicissitudes of the weather. These diseases are, 
however, merely accidental, and do not usually affect 
the ordinary functions of the plant, and appear of no 
account to the cultivator. But eensidering what I have 
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(Delphinium), Monkshood (Aconitum), and several 


species of Dianthus, Campanula, and Papaver. 

Hardy and half-hardy annuals are so numerous that 
we-shall only mention a few of those which are de- 
serving. of a place in every garden, however small. 
Those which succeed better if raised under glass, and 
afterwards transplanted, are Lobelia gracilis, L. erinus, 
L. ramosa, and their varieties; Phlox Drummondi, 
Saponaria calabrica, Calliopsis, and if room can be 
afforded them, German Stocks and German Asters. 
Those we select for sowing in the open ground are the 
following :—Centaurea cyanus and depressa, Bartonia 
aurea, Clarkias, Calendula (Marigold), Collinsias, Cory- 
dalis, Delphinium Ajacis, Eschscholtzia, Gilia tricolor, and 
G..achillesefolia, Godetia, Tberis (Candytuft), red and 
white ; Lathyrus odoratus, aud others ; Malcomia (Vir- 
ginian Stock), Nemophila, Tagetes (French and African 
Marigold), with Marseilles, French, and other double 
Poppies. 

One or two of the above are worthy of particular 
attention : the first of these is Delphinium Ajacis, the 
branching Larkspur, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful or useful ; it is equally appropriate for planting 
singly in mixed beds, in straight lines, or in large 
masses, and these may be either dwarf or tall, by simply 
pegging the plants down, or by tying them up. Cen- 
taurea cyanus, growing 2 feet high, and C. depressa, 5 
inches high, are equally beautiful, and exceedingly 
useful in making bouquets. 

Before we conclude this section of the subject, it 
will be proper to notice a few half-hardy ornamental 
creepers, of which seeds should be procured: these are 
Calampelis scabra, Lophospermum, Maurandya, Sey- 
phanthus, Cobsea scandens, and the different varieties 
of ornamental Gourds ; of the latter we would particu- 
larly mention the Turban, or Turk’s Cap, and the 
Bottle Gourd, as these two varieties are considered 
hardier than others. 

We close these remarks with a few words on 
kitchen garden seeds. Nothing can be more absurd 
than for a gardener to encumber himself with an ex- 
travagant number of varieties of the different culinary 
vegetables. 

Of Peas we content ourselves this year with four 
varieties; two of them, Bishop’s Dwarf Long-podded, 
and Fairbeard’s Champion of England, we proved last 
year to be far superior to those we had previously 
grown, and which had been selected in former years 
after careful experiments. The other two kinds, which 
we still grow this year, are Hairs’ Dwarf Green Mam- 
moth, and. Burbidge’s Eclipse. 

We have one sort of garden Bean * The New Royal 
Cluster ;” and one variety of Kidney Bean “ The Dwarf 
Prolific ;”’ these two Beans we last year proved to be 
superior to all other Beans which have come to our 
knowledge. 

One kind of Borecole is enough, the dwarf hardy 
green ; and of Broccoli, we know only four varieties, 
which we have tested in former years, viz., Snow’s 
Superb White, Knight’s Protecting, Early Purple Cape, 
and Early White ; and two new late ones to try against 
our older favourites, viz., Imperial Winter, and Ellet- 
son’s Mammoth. 

Of Cabbages, we have the true Early York for 


said in the definition of what is disease in a plant, they 
could not have been passed over in silence. 


SELECT FLOWER AND KITCHEN-GARDEN 
SEEDS. 

As cultivators of gardens are now making their 
purchases of seeds for the season, perhaps it will not be 
out of place to point out a few of the most choice and 
useful varieties, concerning the culture of which we 
shall treat in the Calendar of Operations as the proper 
times come round. 

Amongst plants for the stove and warm conservatory, 
do not omit Thunbergia alata and its varieties, Ipomoea 
bona-nox, I. rubro-cserulea, and. I. Quamoclit, Hibiscus 
insignis, H, Manihot, Momordica sp., Gomphrena 
globosa, Balsams, Cockscombs, and other general 
favourites. 

Amongst useful plants for the greenhouse and cool 
conservatory are Schizanthus, Primula sinensis, and 
Rhodanthe Manglesii. A very nice lot of Calceolarias 
and Cinerarias may generally be obtained by procuring 
a packet of seed from any respectable dealer, or well- 
known grower of these flowers; of course, show 
varieties: must not be expected, but, for conservatory or 
drawing-room decoration, they will save more expensive 
varieties. One of the most beautiful creepers for the 
cool conservatory is Tacsonia mollissima ; it is of a 
delicate rose colour, and very graceful in habit, beau- 
tifully adapted for hanging in natural festoons from the 
roof of a lofty house ; its fruit is also interesting, 
especially when it bursts, and displays its wax-like 
seeds. It will flourish in a very cool greenhouse, and, 
as it generally seeds under good management, it may be 
procured by this means. 

In the way of biennials or perennials for partial pro- 
tection, or entire exposure in the flower garden, we may 
particularly instance the following, which may he raised 
from seeds. First aud foremost we place the Humea 
elegans, which requires growing one year asa frame 
plant, to prepare it for planting the next year ; it is by 
far the most graceful and ornamental half-hardy plant 
which finds a place in the flower garden, Stachys, Pent- 


stemons, and Antirrhinums are pretty and useful plants, 
which require very little protection ; and amongst those 
which do not need any protection, the most striking are 
Alstreemerias, the Hollyhock, perennial Larkspurs 


culinary Cabbages, Drumhead for ‘Sour-krout,” and 
Chappel’s Colewort for the purpose which its name 
implies. 

Of Cauliflowers, the early Asiatic and the Walcheren 
are what we use. 

Of Carrots, the Dutch Horn for forcing, and the 
Altringham for general crop. 

Of Celery, we limit ourselves to one kind, Cole’s 
Superb or “Celeri violet,” a variety of undoubted 
superiority. 

Of Lettuces, we select the Brighton Cos or! Paris Cos, 
the hardy Hammersmith Cabbage, and the Drumhead. 

Of Onions, for general crop, the White Spanish, the 
Deptford, the brown, and white Globe ; for Salads, the 
two-bladed for pickling, the silver skinned ; and for 
autumn sowing, the Tripoli. 

Of Radishes, one long-rooted variety, and the red and 
white globular, with black Spanish for winter use, and 
the white Naples to produce roots for pickling. 

Of Spinach, the round for summer use, and the hardy 
prickly for winter. 

Among the items which ought not to be omitted are 
the Ice-plant for garnishing, Chicory and Lamb’s 
Lettuce for winter Salads, Hamburgh Parsley for the 
sake of its roots, and Nicotiana Tabacum for fumigating 

In the above remarks I have not noticed those vege- 
tables of which only one or two varieties exist, even in 
seedsmen’s lists, as mistakes: can searcely take place in 
such places. The Writer of the Calendar. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 
We have to thank “Vigil” for his information re- 


mentioned at page 70. It is exactly what we anticipated. 


Home Correspondence. 

The Wire System of Fastening Fruit-irces to Walls. 
—In an article by Mr. Fleming, which was given in 
your Paper for the second week in July last, these 
objections were brought against this system of fastening. 
1. That the young shoots get behind the wires. 2. That 
the shoots are kept at too great a distance from. the 
wall. 3. That the shoots become half sawn off by 
rubbing. I own that there-is.a liability of the shoots 
growing behind the wires; but he must be a 


specting Messrs. Boden, Russell, and Higginbottom, 
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negligent gardener who permits it to take place 


to any injurious extent. Secondly, the. distance of 
the shoots from the wall is entirely regulated 

by the stay-nails, only such a space being necessary. 

to be left as to allow of the bass or any other ligature. 

‘which may be. used to pass between, which, I suppose, 

must also be the case if studs were used. Thirdly, 
during the experience of six years the shoots have not 

been found to have been injured in the way mentioned 

by rubbing. Therefore I conclude that Mr. Fleming’s 

statement, that wires can only be employed against. 
flues with advantage, is rather too sweeping ; for all the 

gardeners whom I have known to have tried the plan 

are extremely pleased, and say that it does not require 

half the labour, and is greatly superior to the old method 

of nailing. I do not hereby mean to say that studding 
may not. be a better method, for I have not tried it; but 

{ should suppose it requires a much more evenly built 

wall than the fixing of wires does, and also does not 

offer the same facility of keeping young shoots in their 

places by stretching twigs across them. It certainly 

seems to be less expensive, though I believe Mr. 

Fleming has placed the expense of the other too high ; 

for at the following prices, which I do not consider to 

be over moderate, I calculate that a square yard of 

wiring will cost 4d. instead’ of 74d. A pound of wire 

(No. 13), 44d. per Ib. ; stay-nails, $d. a score; fixing, 
23.a day. In the garden from which I take my facts 

the wires were fixed by a day labourer six years ago. 

They have been painted once since, and not one single. 
wire has either been broken or become loose. T. A. 

Felling Larch.—There cannot be a doubt that the 
proper season for this operation is when the tree is fall 
of turpentine, which is during spring and summer, and 
at no other season should resinous trees be felled. The 
wood of the Larch is as durable and nearly as hard as 
Oak, if felled at the proper season; but if felled in 
winter, its quality is very inferior and soon decays, 
A Practical Sexagenarian Arborator. [We doubt the 
soundness of this opinion, See the next letter.]—I have 
a small plantation (12 or 14 acres), consisting of Oak, 
Larch, and Spanish Chestnut, A few years since the 
Oaks were in some places nearly stifled by the Larch 5 
but as I did not want Lareh poles at the time, I had’ 
some of them stripped early in spring, and allowed them 
to stand, thinking they would die off immediately, out of 
the way of the Oak, but, to my surprise, the tops kept. 
alive, and actually grew a little through the summer 
(though the stripped part seemed quite dead), the 
foliage only. dying off two or three weeks before that of 
the unstripped trees. In the following spring I had 
them felled, and the carpenter, who had worked Larch 
largely, pronounced them to be decidedly the very best 
he had ever used or seen, U. L. 

Mutual Benefit Societies for Gardeners.—In an age’ 
of association like the present, it is strange that so little 
has been done by gardeners in the way of organised 
efforts, to bear each others’ burdens in times of sick- 
ness, distress, and old age. From the whole of these 
none are certain of exemption, and at such times, many 
of'us need something to fall back on, The cause of this 
indifference may probably be traced in part to the 
prosperous circumstances in which some are placed, 
and in part also to the difficulty which such an under- 
taking suggests. Now, being conscious myself of the 
desirability of benefit societies among gardeners, I will 
briefly. state what my views are respecting the practica~ 
bility and mode of their formation and conduct. I 
would have each society to be composed of gardeners, 
properly so called, or in.other words of persons whose. 
abilities have been tested and approved of by their 
respective employers, and are or have been in the 
receipt of the average amount of head gardener’s wages. 
This arrangement may perhaps be objected to, on the 
ground of its excluding young and deserving aspirants ; 
but if the case does not admit of an alternative, and if 
the scheme should prove as advantageous as I antici- 
pate, I trust that it will operate as an extra stimulus to, 
their exertions in the pursuit of their object. I would 
propose next that the amount of admission money and 
of weekly subscriptions should vary according to age, 
10s. as the former and 6d, as the latter being the lowest. 
In case of illness each member should receive from the 
fund about 10s. weekly, with medical attendance, and at 
death 5/. should be paid towards his funeral expenses, 
I have fixed the items of disbursement at a low fi 
because the accumulation of a substantial fund is highly 
essential’ to the permanency of the society, and also 
because the aim of the society should embrace an object 
in addition to those named, viz., the granting of assist- 
ance to members whom the vicissitudes. of service or 
other cireumstances might involve in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. Small loans might also be granted to members 
whose character and prospects would warrant a belief 
in their abil&y at a given period to refund the same, 
There is many an honest and intelligent gardener who, 
after enduring the privations consequent upon the want 
of an engagement for one, two, or more years, is obliged 
to enter upon a situation all but penniless, hearing the 
marks of poverty upon his back ; by such a person the 
value of a loan of this kind would be appreciated, I 
place these general features of the scheme before the 
public, merely remarking that I feel the utmost con- 
fidence in its practicability—a confidence oe 
the character of the class of persons by whom it wi 
be worked. I think it is likely that there will be a 
society of the kind established in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, and it would delight me to hear of such asso- 
ciations becoming, general throughout the land. W, 
Sherwood, Englefield-green, Surrey. 


Rose Insects ; Effect of Liquid Manure on Roses ; | be, whereby all the evil effects of carrion, as such, 


struck by the observations made in your Paper with re- | mended, and which I think so injurious, 


and seeing one.of the holes, for which I keep a constant | can be”put to a Vine border. 7. A. 
look out, at the end of the piece which I was about to 


are | sisting of a volume of pa 
and continuous blooming Kinds.—Allow. me to thank | done away with. This is quite a different thing from | beautiful monograph o 
you for the explanation given in your Leading Article | putting under Vines whole carcases of horses, dogs,| Crustaceze. The followi 
of the 19th inst. to a fact which has formerly much per- | birds, or other large pieces of carrion [to be sure it, is], 
plexed me. I had, I suppose, like many others, been | and that, too, in a stiff cold soil, as is often recom- 
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pers on botany, aud Dr. Baird’g 
n the British Entomostracoug 


occasion of his being elected to the Presidency of the 
Society, was then read by the Secretary, in the absence 


I certainly | of Dr. Wallich, who had been deputed by the Royal 
ference to the “snags.” I adopted the suggestion, and agree with “G, R.” (we both rejoice in initials only, so 


with the most marked benefit; but in the course of last | our disagreements could not be carried far) in thinking 
summer I had occasion, to cut an old stem of a trans- blood, if applied in. a proper manner and at proper 
planted Brennus Rose, which had suffered from removal, seasons, to be one of the very best liquid manures that 


Bavarian Botanical Society to present it, 
Viro eminentissimo, edoctissimo, emeritissimo, 
Domino Domino ROBERTO BROWNITO, D.Oi.L. 
Permultarum Societa'um Literariarum Socio et Patrono, 
Er norek Linnwana LONDINENSIS PR&SIDI ELECTO, 
Botanicorum Antistiti, 


Rat’s-bane,properly socalled, a Settler for the Million, | Qui Antipodum Floram primus et pane solus digessit, 


tet : ‘ fh , Explorans fideli é i alii 
remove; I split’ it open, expecting to find, as usual, one | When I published, in your Paper of January 12, the eee olantus, «1248 et ipse legerat et alii reportarunt 


my enemies of the maggot race. To my surprise a irreparable loss I had sustained by an. army of rats, 
shining black fly made his escape, and at the bottom of] who had remorselessly eaten up all, save 11, of my 


the boring I found at least 100 or so of aphides. I was | large and favourite family of « pet” birds, collectad at | @4i Paysiologinm Stirpium Plurimis investigationibus dispunxit, 


puzzled to think what could be the connection between | much cost, and with considerable trouble, during a period 


: Qui reliquias Pristine Flora fossiles discretim discussit, 
them, and also puzzled by the appearance of the aphides, | of 20 years, I felt sure that some at, least if not all Expan r : 
as they were more like the fly which infested the your correspondents would sympathise with me, and | @ui denique hodiernw Phytographi« et Phytologi« aperto dis. 


Spruce Fir a few years ago than the common | assist me to the utmost of their ability in. placing the 
Rose aphis. Your notice fully explains the whole enemy horsde combat. Nor did I reckon without my 


Et pater et stator et auctor exstitit, 
Et, quod faustum nomen socio imposuit Germanorum Academia, 


affair, and accounts for the appearance of the aphides. | host. From:all parts of the United Kingdom have I “ie Berd pestle td ‘a : 
Allow me, however, to question the soundness of received letters of condolence, many of them conveying Honorem, quo et se ipsum Pre, atc ay Sactndes tea Aa 
giving up the original advice which you were the means | hints invaluable for my guidance, in carrying on the 3 


of conveying to us. I for one shall rebel against the | war of extermination with certainty and despatch, and : rin 
advice of 1850 in favour of that of 1849 3 and allow me | emphatically requesting that the result of my proceed-| Calendis Januar. MDCCCL. 


Promoyendo in sedem patroni divi Linnzxi talem vicarium, 
SocreTas BoTanica RATISBONENSIS Reais 
Pié gratulatur. 

Mr. Gould exhibited Specimens of a new Species of 


Snags, too smalk for your fly or for aphis, which har- | of the Gardeners’ Chronicle too, there have appeared teem apc 08 ra ae pear a 
bour maggots and which should be cut off. Your|each week some valuable suggestions which I have he had chiuis 5 bin die ee on Pull 8 ago 
friend, if watched a little: more narrowly, will be found | carefully noted, and for which I hereby tender my. best a ' iinlecca ¢ ebind ing bas & ; im ie 
I think to burrow in any dead) wood—Ash poles (to | thanks to the kind writers, For the benefit of all who| "STY cia Same moet Fae ene ae 
which I tie my tall’ Roses), Scarlet-runner sticks, or | may hereafter fall victims to the rapacity of rats, I will, PTOPosed to dedicate the present species of Menura to 


Rose wood of the second or third year’s. growth, the} now, as briefly as may be, 
thickness of one’s little finger ; but pray do not let him tactics, and explain how I 


oF the consort of the Queen, under the name of M. Alberti 
lay before them my militar 2 " = 
finally brought ae em Mr, Gould stated that this was no mere compliment to 


be made the protector of the whole race of maggots | de reserve, which gained meadecisive victory. Instead the Queen and Prince, on account of their rank, as 


which. may be found in the thin small twigs. of Roses, | of commencing hostilities at once, on discovering the 


extent of the ravages committed, I gave encouragement 


they had claims on the naturalist on account of their 
liberal patronage of natural history science. He also 


liquid manure last year with Roses; the result of my | to the enemy, by throwing in his way divers articles ofi| CXhibited a new species of lobster, and two new Lepi- 


experiments was, that old large plants, just coming into | food, such as dripping, lard, meat, bones, fish, and 
bloom, were amazingly improved by it, and enabled. to | other dainties, This gave him confidence, and threw 
open, when I think that without it they would have | him off his guard, so that he revelled unsuspiciously 
failed. Lamarque, La belle Parabere (June), Solfa-| among all the good things of this life, while I was 
terre, Celine (June), were the trees which I watched | secretly plotting his destruction. I took care, mean- 
especially; but in the ease of young, lately-planted | time, to secure all the hen-houses, and shut the inmates 
trees, not in bloom, I did great mischief to them by | upevery night, to protect them from their blood-thirsty foe. 
applying liquid manure. The dry hot summer may | The great field-day was Friday last, a day I shall long 
haye partly caused the failure in that case. <A corre-|remember, I devoted it entirely to Strategy ; and, Nil 
Spondent of yours wishes to know of Perpetuals for | actwm repulans dum quid superesset agendum, I com- 
lengthened blooming. I find the best of mine to be | pleted all my arrangements before the hour of dusk, 
Some selected from Wood’s. (of Maresfield) catalogue in impatiently waiting for the rising sun of the 
the class of Noisettes, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Luxem-| Poison was my weapon; fresh herrings and sprats 
bourg, against a wall; the two former are splendid. | were my aides-de-eamp. The poison was* carbonate of 
Liberal feeding and pruning keep these going from May | barytes, ground to an impalpable powder, and phos- 
or June to November. I cut Cloth of Gold, two good | phorus. 
blooms, in. the last week of N ovember. C. E. C. 

Birds.—I do not think that your remarks (p- 22) are | The parts were then, 
applicable to the birds that infest gardens. 1. The| The sprats bein 


morrow. 


sharp 
Had a knife, a fork, or the human 
any one who ean say he has seen anything else eaten by | hand touched them, all would have been vain. The 
them. No. 1, Destroys the Polyanthus, I do not know | barytes was then “ drilled in,” and other sprats, not 
why. 3. The Sparrow feeds upon grain in the winter poisoned, were placed above and below them, so that 
and on. fruit in the summer, and is never seen hunting | suspicion was disarmed. “ Latet anguis in herbal”? 
for-insects, 4. The greater titmouse, 5. The lesser | It should be borne in mind that the barytes is without 
titmouse. These birds destroy fruit buds in the spring, | taste and without smell; hence its great value. The 
and-are very destructive in the Pea borders. At other | way in which I applied the phosphorus would take 


» and at other times | connected with my recent experiments, for I have been 
seeds and winter berries. This is by far the most mis- | both a “ Sapper” and a “miner!’? When the pre- 
thievous bird in gardens, 7. The blackbird or black parations were all completed, I stati 
muzel. 8. The thrush or throstle, These birds are | messengers in every part of the garden and shrubberies 
wholesale eaters of fruit ; when: there is no fruit, they |—some under trees, some in flower-pots, some hidden 
‘ed on earth-worms and berries, They are of service | by a brick, others partly imbedded in the garden walks, 
1 reducing the number of earth-worms, but these birds | &ec., &e, They “did their bidding” right bravely ! 
ie in. such, vast quantities, that in the absence of all | on coming down stairs, the morning foliowing, I found 
irds of prey, it is quite necessary, if fruit is to be had, | the enemy had fallen into the snare.* There was a 
© destroy many of them. The blackbird will eat Goose- | serious diminution of the provisions furnished for their 
derries until he Stupifies. himself, and in, this state may | repast, and the hand of death was observable on every 
ve shot. At other times it is difficult todoso. Lam side. They had eaten ravenously; they had been 
ot aware of any bird eating to this excess but the seized with cruel thirst ; they had sated themselves with 
i The thrush is not so.voracious as the black. water ; they had “burst their boilers!” To use an 
i The titmouse will not be. scared away like other | expressive, and most appropriate classical quotation, 
vinds, but is Teadily caught in wire traps, which is|there was a visible “ Decessio pereuntium—successio 
|b - Sparrows | periturorum,” which clearly proved I had won the day. 
vill go into brick traps, but occasionally a robin is.| In a word, two days and two nights effectually routed 
illed'; the use of them has been discontinued in my | the whole army, and I was left master of the field. If 
arden on this account, The titmouse is fond of flies, | it be urged by some, as perhaps it will be, that I am 
nt is not swift enough on the wing to catch many. The cruel, consider the aggravation, an unprovoked and 
wallow tribe do this work more effectually, as they eat | brutal attack upon a large affectionate family of sleep- 
othing but flies, being never seen feeding on the ing innocents, who were ruthlessly snatched from their 
found. All the books on natural history which I have | beds at midnight, torn limb from limb, and their 
8eN, give a favourable account of birds, and would lead agonised bodies crunched ; aye, “crunched” ig the 
‘Sto suppose that all of them do more good than harm. word, between the fangs of murderous assassins, Qh ! 
ny Persons speak of the little birds as if all of them | « Had they ten thousand lives, my great revenge has 
estroy insects ; but I hope I have. made it appear that | stomach for them all.” William Kidd, Sander’s Cottage, 
)48 18 not the case. 4. 4, New Road, Hammersmith, February 5. 
| Vine Borders.—I am sorry that I have not been 
oner able to make a few remarks on the contrast and 2p Cteties 
Parent contradiction which seemed to exist between a LE i . : 
/atement of mine. and one signed “G. R.” brought into Th ‘Recta, ae ae YARRELL, ek i. ve chair. 
pMparison with it, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the Tre i rubel, W.. Febitt, Esq., and - Backinan, 
ith of December leet, But if both, statements, he Esq., were elected Fellows, Dr. Lankester laid upon the 
‘urefully considered, I do not think that they will be table the works of the Ray Society for the year 1849, eel 
)und to disagree, for «@, R,’s” directions for the use of | _* It is worthy of note, that the usual snares and gins 


> 
* Set employed for the pu hi of littl 
rion would reduce it, in the strict sense of the word, ployed fo purpose of catching rats, are ittle or no 


: : Leh use, when the creature is “quartered” where he can obtain 
)$0.a rich and dry compost ; and itis moreover recom- | animal food. Rats can readily smell the hand that sets the 


ended to. be used for the purpose of enriching a border | §®are, and also the bait touched while Suspending it on the 


. E hook, By this it is evident that rats are “up to trap,” and 
| loose and dry materials, as any other manure might | must be outwitted by good generalship, g 


dopterous insects from Australia. A continuation. of 


Mr. Huxley’s paper on the Structure of some Forms of 
Medusee was read. 


Rebiew, 
An Address delivered at the Annual Fair of the News 
haven County Horticultural Society, Sept. 26, 1849, 
by J. B. Parsons. Newhaven (U.S.) : 8vo, pp. 49. 
Iv must be confessed that in the United States things 
are done in a manner which shocks ancient English 
feelings, and would raise from their graves, if that were 
possible, the departed officials of some of our decrepid 
scientific corporations, Here we have a Horticultural 
Society calling its anniversary meeting “a fair,” and 
what is more strange, intrusting the delivery of an 
official address on the oceasion—not to its President, or 
one of its own officers, nor even to one of its members, 
but to a stranger, a nhurseryman who seems to have 
been accidentally in the neighbourhood. 

Unusual as is this, according to our notions of official 
propriety, yet it is impossible not.to admit that the 
Newhaven Society was right, for a better address than 
that delivered by Mr. Parsons we have seldom read ; 
and although we do not precisely recommend the 
example of the Society in question to be followed here 
on all occasions, yet we think the circumstance, like all 
such circumstances, well worth the consideration of those 
who have country societies to manage. 

What sort of address this was will be collected from 
the following extracts : 

“ And as one of the very best means of interesting 
parents in the pleasures of the country, I deem these 
horticultural societies and their exhibitions, They are 
springing up too in every part of the country. Towns 
and villages of the east and far west, wherever slavery 
is not found, are organising them. They are changing 
the character of our produets, increasing the wealth of 
our country, and giving new pleasures and interests to 
our people,” . 

“During the year 1847, the number of bushels of 
Wheat produced in the United States was. over 
114,000,000 ; of Indian corn nearly 540,000,000. of 
Oats nearly 168,000,000 3 of Potatoes over 100,000,000 ; 
aod nearly a million more of Barley and Rye and 
Buckwheat and Beans and Peas 3 while in pounds 
there were, of Cotton, 1,041,000,000 ; of Tobacco, 
220,000,000; of Rice, 103,000,000 ; of Sugar, 325,000,0005 
of honey, 23,000000, with suadry other articles, 
amounting in the aggregate at their market value to 
more than 838,000,000 dollars. For the same year, 
the value of the produce of orchards, gardens, and 
nurseries was more than 54,000,000 dollars. Of live 
stock and its products, there were 60,000,000 pounds of 
wool ; 23,000,000 of swine slaughtered, besides horses 
and sheep, and beef and poultry, and dairy, valued in 
the aggregate at 252,000,000 dollars. There are no 
data by which we can form any estimate of the amount 
of capital employed in the cultivation of the soil ; but 
we have stated sufficient to show that it is the great 
interest of the country ; for, without attaching any 
value to the capital employed, the value of the articles 
produced by the soil amount to nearly 1,145,000,000 
dollars ; while the produce of all other industry, forests, 
fisheries, and mines, wiih the capital employed in com- 
merce, manufactures, insurance, banks, profits of in. 
terest, and of the professions, and rentals of houses and 
lands, all taken together, amount in the aggregate to 
less than 869,000,000 dollars.”?—— : 

“There is no species of farming the profits of which 
can compare with those of the Peach orchard. Within 
a few miles of my residence there is an orchard of 20 
acres, which is said to have produced 2000 dollars per 


ng address to Mr. Brown, on the, 
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| year, the vegetables between the trees paying the, their own natural one, in conjunction with our dull at- Feb. 1—Densely overcast; cloudy, with slight showers. , 
expense of cultivation. The Strawberry crop is also| mosphere. Stoves and the Orchid-house should not ma A eH ott elegantly 
WHT very profitable, particularly where irrigation can be | range higher than 55° to 58° at night ; forcing-house,| — Be ee ee ae fine ; pee: } TERA 
HI} obtained, Nearly 5000 bushels are every season gold | 60° ; greenhouse, 40° ; Heath-house, 36° to 40°. Take | —  6—Bosterous; cleat eenigte With snap 
in the city of New York, and to the cultivator the | care that no moisture falls on the flowers of Orchids, or ot Z--Pine, with dry brisk winds clear shave TLE ATERKEA 
HI} profit per acre is enormous. From our frequent | their beauties will soon be destroyed. Ifa speedy de- —________— : 
this crop is more precarious unless velopment of the flowers of any species which are now ma ese iif rong ee PAT Nast 24 year Ee 
. 


drought, however, 


! H it can be supplied with water. The Grape can also be | showing be desired, they may be removed into the 
| i rofitably cultivated, and the vine ards of Dr. Under- | forcin -house. oe ee Sno, of Prevailing Winds. - | 
t y ’ y Ba) ead | ae Greatest | _————— 
} wea il ill are said to yield a net profit of some 4000 dollars FORCING DEPARTMENT, Feb. | 5% Pa 4 vetrn it Quantity | jos) fost fe] fee | 
HA a per annum.” _, American Apples command a The fermenting material on the outside borders of Eee | ESe | Ae | Waneds | of Main | einai ea 5 BE 
high price in England and I have seen the Newtown Vines in action must be carefully managed ; maintaining a a eer noe Fe ericbaAle = 
igh | n Eng , i tondl ‘ld heat ‘di : Sunday 10] 45.1 | 31.4 | 33.2 9 0.52in. | 2| 4] 1] 2) 41 7) 2] 2 
Pippins selling in London at 9 and 10 cents each. So|? 8 eady mi 1eat, avoiding alternations of heat and Mon, Ji} 44.6 31.2 | 37.9 il 0.34 6| 2) 1]—/ 6) 5| 2) 4 
Hil popular is this Apple there, as I was told by the dealers, cold. It should, therefore, be considered before the ee 363 | 30 Gao dtl atala 1 5| s| 2 
ml that no other American Apple, particularly no red forcing commences, whether the supply of litter will be | Thurs. 14) 402 | oo BH) Oe lana 1) 4) 8] 6| 2 
B Be 2, Bo) i 2) 2)— 
sufficient to produce the necessary temperature as long | satur. 16] 46.1 | 314 1 387 4 O23 | alalila A414 2 


nil Apple, could be gold while this was in the market. 


MH This variety is exported largely by R. L. Pell on ; I 4 
il] the Hudson River, and his nett profits on this fruit are examined, and the temperature of the litter kept between | 1831—therm. 65 deg.; an 
. =" in * ° 
said to be some 8000 dollars per annum. Such are the | 65° and 75° as extreme points. With proper atten- 

facilities now of steam navigation, that we can export | tion, this can be effected at a small cost, either of labour 
yeadily, and with large profit, all the finer Apples and | or fermenting material. SrRawBERRIES.—A succession Anceproam 2LiaE an Gardener. Dees by means of 
° Se 7 g . spirits ar a led with ac m 
Pears, with one or two varieties of Peaches,” —— of ele should be brought forward once a fortnight, Boons:.£ 0. Roberts’ book en ie Fine will aati suit 
‘The graduate of our colleges comes forth with some by advancing each section a stage, and following them| yout—Aé BC. We make it a rule never to give prices or re- 
up with a further supply from the cold frames. As| _ commend dealers.t 
may be preserved 


of the mental characteristics essential to a good farmer 1 eo osene: 4 H.C. indica and C. iridifi 
they are removed to the shelve i ; », 0. indica and: Usypr Oey ane 
y elves of the forcing house, out of doors, but with little success, unless in avery warm and 


or horticulturis:—the power of concentration, habits of | SOY, 
reflection, and refined taste, all of which may be given it will’be an advantage to place pans under the pots,| rather dry situation, The roots may be kept alive through 
him by the study of the classics and the exact sciences, | 28 the water is liable to pass off without properly | tbe winter by means of a thick covering of any dry material, 

N to which the time of the college student is mostly de- | moistening the soil, and thereby doing serious injury to een ae Ly ia aan bee? prcthta, oe Mag 4 
ny voted. But more than these is essential to the horti- such a moisture-loving plant as the Strawberry. The Prine venus of frost. ino onlla, (oy amen aallar Bis6e SP 
culturist or to the tiller of the soil. He needs habits | water which runs into the pans should not be allowed | Canrua srcoton : M C, You are not very likely to flower this ' 


also of close observation, which can be given him | to remain in them longer than necessary to allow the on aed by the at th April. e Lah pethiVe aye to 
" ; 5 ; =f ° $ ots dsoi . ake the chance, then force them smartly, without loss of time. 
effectually only by the study of the natural sciences 5 ok) ‘ soil to abi oa ped: aie brat tap Any | pippine CameLitas in Hor WATER To KILL ScaLe: K. Water 
and he wants, too, a practical and familiar acquaintance | Water remaining in the pans after a sufficient time has| of 130° or 140° used with force from a syringe might not 

harm the plants, while plunging the shoots in water of these 


with these sciences, with chemistry, with botany, with | elapsed for this purpose should be emptied out, as : 1 Ju 
nothing tends sooner to give a bad flavour to the fruit, | temperatures in all probability would injure them, and par- 
2| ticularly if the leaves were young or thin in texture, When 


S40 ° m iy + = 
as it 1s required, The thermometer should be daily The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 10th 
d the Jowest on J|th, 1845—therm. 3 deg. below zero. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


| geology, &c., to enable him to apply his knowledge i eval a : 
{| effectually. The professor of the classics or of mathe- | than water in the pans, and it sours the sou. the infested shoots are pl into ti 

. plunged into the heated water for any 

} FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. length of time, the temperature should be much lower than 

it is better to make a 


MI) matics may contend that the time allowed to students at 2 ; : : 
Let no exertion be wanting to render this department | if the water was applied by a syringe ; 
second application with water at a much lower temperature, 


college is too short to admit of obtaining accurate know-| | footw clean and neat; any large trees wl ich 
: ; ; any bich are 
ledge of natural science, except by neglect of those Pe dane should be serie ae all dead or decay- than to use it once only at 150°, which is too high for plants 
branches. If such isthe case, it were better they should | ; 5 aN aecay with leaves on them.1 
ing branches cut out of those which are to remain. If| DispAses: Iler. Next week. 
Use tarred twine 


| 
i Aa 
be neglected. For all the purposes of mental traiming |. : 
8 pet 3 |i were not done in the autumn, the surface of all the | Fasteninc Lasers To Fruit Trees: I. 
loosely tied, or loose copper wire. . 


Tam inclined to think the study of physical science | (1 mys should be dug or forked adi 
as valuable as the study of exact science, and how much ly a ‘ ve. 2 “i riders a ire ape Fraxincita: H RK. lt may be propagated by seeds, or by 
Nh} more practically valuable. Searcely one student in a orcompestawnere 1118 -Ree e same time, any) dividing the roots. 
necessary alterations in the arrangement of the plants | Forrone’s YeLtow Rose : 7. It was shown by Messrs. Standish 
hibition of the Horticultural 


hundred, 10 years after he has left college, has any re- 
: : 3 ae 5)? should be made ; and where they are too thick, the| and Noble, at the garden ex 
collection of conic sections or integral calculus, but he d 2 y ? Society, in May last. It resembled Jaune Desprez, but is 


can readily recollect ail that he may have learned of least desirable should be removed. It is a great pity| nore coppery in colour. ¢ 
i to see masses of choice shrubs crushing together, and | Ganpen Pors: Diss. The following “‘is the correct nomencla~ 


eolozy or chemistry or vegetable physiolo because ; < : 
Booey y 5 ape BY compelling each other to stand on tiptoe to geta peep| ture of the several sizes :” ; 
Usual Breadth Usual Depth r 


this knowledge is exercised every day, if he resides in daylight ‘dieul 7 
or often visits the country. To one possessed of this a ales bs ed ca mie eke: aaa manne aah me Name. oe Sor en 
rt ay he 3 oubtedly is, the case is a very common one in English wos svpeeoee BR at inch, 
knowledge, every tree and plant and snek end See denise If fine specimens are desired, let ever push Fours vse nite ge me me I a h 
earth speaks a language and possesses an interest un- | 4 ~ auendiedl P i and Meee es 2. : ade ord Sixes ale pam ee oe aber 30 
known to one who may have passed with honour through or tree stand distinct and free from its neigh oul™ 5 Rights ©... -. Sit) SN See lee ss 
the highest seminaries of ee ee spread out all bushes that will admit of it, and prune, Twelves te TO) Biz. ES sy 
i patie medattdie o support, or draw down, according to their individual ay il wo) Wer at 4 2 ” 
1 8 . Twenty-fours as 
| € Would you be stroug ? go follow up the plough ; requ ements. In regulating the clumps, very fine Thirty. twos 6 6 6 é 
i Would you be thoughtful ? study fields and flowers ; specimels of different shrubs will attract attention, Forty-eights 5 5 i” 5 9 
| wes you Decne? pe on agsee vow, either on account of the symmetry of their form, or the athe: sida asp Be 3h 4 om 
o go to school in Nature’s sunny bowers; - - i Thumbs .... rs 4 ee Dh i gues umbs. 
Fly from the city ; nothing therecan charm— anes ney of Mere plage See Day vee of Guass: RB. The thinnest rough Ee W. About London, 
Seek wisdom, strength, and virtue on a farm.’” these shou e selected, and planted in appropriate | “ the price per foot of 16 oz. sheet varies from 3\d. to 64d,, and 
a positions on the lawn, where they will show themselves | that of crown from 23d. to d., according to quality.$ 
Miscellaneous. to the greatest advantage on all sides. In connection | Insects: JW. Thanks for the hornet cocoons. ae other apee 
The S 2 In j 5 5 ith igoi nd lati of the clum h cimen is amass of the cocoons of the Ilithyia sociella a social 
he Sheffield Gardeners’ Instruction Society held its | with the ore ai a moat ee f t iF ¢c : PS, t 5 cimen iS en ook out for the larvze of Riviphoras hus W. 
Ss snou e clipped, an he turt and grave — Sylvanus. Theinsect sent is the wood-boring Sirex Juvencus, 


Girst annual meeting on the 23d ult. It appeared from edging 

; the report which was read that various horticultural cleaned and rolled. By finishing every part as you 

| works, including two gardeners’ newspapers, had been | proceed, a much greater quantity of work may be done at she Be or Professor Wilson, at the East 
ivi jefe j ndaia ouse, . 

hus giving satisfaction at the same Names of PLants: GPL, Melilotus leucantha.— Constant Sub, 


purchased and circulated among its members during | by the same means, t 
i the past year. The report also referred to the papers | time both to yourself and others. tired of the ignorance of gardeners. Tt is no proof of your gar- 
presented at the monthly meetings, from which, and the : 4 t that he cannot tell you the names of 
discussions thereon, much interesting information had Bulfinches are very destructive to the buds of various| two Ferns; probably he never saw © 
4 fruit trees, and an effective means of preventing their | had, it might be as they now are, viz., without names. Ferns 
balance in hand of li. 4s., after payment of all expenses. 4 er the whole of the branches with | amed; are difficult of determination; and, unless you have 
The Society then proceeded to elect officers for the | 2 ™xture of slacked lime and fresh cow-dung. It 18} chosen a gardener 
probable that the eggs and Jarvee of various insects will | of his education, and has De eri i yor gerust no 
: 5 common plants. e had serve! 
secretary and fresh committee appointed. athe t botanic garden, he (although not a botanist) 
finches injuring tall Cherry trees, we know of no means| might have learned the nameés of these Ferns by rote; the 
A single pair of these birds| large onei 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. Gener veing ignoran 
saw them before, and if he 
been communicated. The treasurer’s account showed a Caanehin to.quainllor ave not grown in every garden; in but few are correctly 
who has made the study of botany a part 
ensuing year, when the president was re-elected, and a : . 
he : s be smothered at the same time. To prevent the bul- re eat toma 
s Cassebeera hastata, and the small piece, Adian- 


$3 except shooting them. 
agri of i a a will, in a few days, entirely destroy the buds of a very ae pubescens er aroma can peyaigre — 
s a Fi . 4 a OSES: Mvenswoo0d. <a bs , 
9 large tree ; this will show that these enemies cannot be | “:ti.a1 fungus. You should carefully cut, to the ground, all 
on which it appears, and burn them. Prune 


ae peel oe pale too strictly watched branch 

= r pi ‘ P rei f : the branches 

fim hot-water pipes of \plan®) sine Aan force KITCHEN GARDEN. your Ivy when it suits your convenience, except when it is 
The cuttings will readily strike root; at “4 


hore ee eae al Laces re aap? ilo sees Those who have not yet set their Potatoes, should no growing tee tamer 

3 bu , is if allowed to cl rience of the lz e time of the year except winter—now. me 
become dirty or rusty. Our method is to paint them lonees aes ee a ee webe bs eel ae - ad ee SerpsMEn : A Yorkshireman. You must consult your solicitor. 
black when they are first fixed, and afterwards to reno- years has. athe er ee ae y We cannot give legal opinions. begs on} 

: y ie ; sourse must be pursued, if we would have even a|Sunpates: Hortwlanus. Small unburnt coal is injurious to the — 
ape nshor Hppeateres by rubbing them over with @| -hance of success. The principal points which demand| tender spongelets of the roots of plants if it contains” 
little boiled oil, once in a Season. This is, of course, | .ttenti “e. to plant early varieties only, as soon in| much sulphur.—Buy Dr. Lindley’s «Elements of Botany,” 

| considerably cheaper than painting, and Saree TRE ate ention are, to plant early Be) ULM ae na Johnson’s ‘Agricultural Chemistry,” with Low’s — 
ene atel ? s very easy Of | the season as possible, and to plant in open any situa-| 2 \feteorology,” and Reid’s “Law of Storms.” 
application, while it answers the purpose as well, if not| tions, in dry well drained ground, without manure. The | Tackte For TIMBER Ratsine : Wilfordiensis writes thus—* Can 
better, than the paint. We mention this now, as time | cots whould be planted 6 inches deep, and if a few| you. or any of your correspondents, inform me of the best 
to put these matters right can be better spared than | pandfuls of P ) aia a z fi Bo tniseed method for raising a large Cedar tree which was blown down ~ 
s of burnt clay or well charred retuse be piace in a violent gale of wind last night? Itis about 60 feet high, 
s 5+ feet diameter just above the — 


when the nea doctor Alvan tee about them, the produce seems to ripen quicker and| and the bole measure i 4 ae 
; ; " : : es . ° ° aie round, It stood on a lawn, and was most ornamental, 

cleaner, without being deteriorated in quality or size. ear pet gt00d oP finely 40. grow, with great eee Tee 

injured. as the surrounding 


_As a great majority of the plants in this department F F 

will Sp0n require repotting, a sufficient stock of all re- ona ne pies a hee Fe tei trate roots do not appear to be mie inj area be 

wae > 2 = A and one 0 ar. orn arrots. avourable ground was ver ight in tex ure, e have taken 1 e C- 

quae materials shoul be prepay Belonesuaud aang localities Outi, and an early bed of Parsley, may caution to sineen all the roots that were exposed with good 

with regard to soils, this should be particularly attended es y Ti Leek is very hardy, and ales be | soil, and © eewred the whole with leaves.” ‘The information 

to. It is in many places a difficult matter to get good now ve cov E: 1S Se y y : is wanted at once, because the tree 1s now lying on its side. 

peat, but without it, fine-rooted, hard-wooded plants sown too early, as its excellence depends upon this,| Tt will, however, take no farther harm, if the part throwm 
3 ” 7 teres - = = iri i e | 

- and upon being transplanted as soon as the plants are| into the air is covered with leaves. 
cannot be grown to perfection. If, therefore, healthy iamze now ae a pede of rich erenieapared ground Vines: R @. Use hot-water pipes rather than flues. You can 
ough, = 


w in the house, besides what you mention, Kidney Beans, 


well grown specimens of these kinds are an object worth if ha Leek ee thait weeds gro ; r 
trying for, no trouble must be considered too great in ate sown, bad Leeks, are worse . Bg yee Aubergines, and oe Sat 5 and 00 
ing suitable soil. As the amount o ight in- State of the Weath % London, for the week ending Feb. 7, 1250, orceNEigs, Ab Wor, oe z es 
procuring smi’ Sysay een ate ot Sore eRe jondon. jrural Garden, Chiswick. fis however, your success with Melons. —J C L. West's 8 
————— —_ — -— Peter’s, Black Morocco, Black Frontignan, Black ee } 
of Alexandria, Cannon Hall Muscat, White 


creases, the temperature of the greenhouses may be : 
slightly raised articularly in fine clear weather ; but Moon’ ° : burgh; Muscat 
pny Ty y e Feb. ee Wind. || Rain. Nice, if allowed to become amber coloured ; White Sweetwater, 


; Este i : nese 
be cautious not to excite stove plants, especially hard- Max. | Min. || Max.) Min. Mean ance Subeoriber. Your complaint real pe attended to. ii 
«* almost every number” were defective in t! 


BaROMETERB. TnERMOMETER. 


29.799 | 29.715 55 47 | 510 s.W. 02 as you say, 


wooded ones, until the days are longer, as a mouch | Friday... 1) 19 9| 2 
wooded ona Salil the 8 ecm tie ane of thor] 2) Be BET et ae | ee ee awe FIO 
natural habitats and of our climate at this season tham| Monday 4} & 24.975 | 29.795 || 49 | 36 | 42 aie 00 SEEDLING FLOWERS 
: : - Monday Fl 93 || aa6s4 | 29977 || 49 | 39 | 440 |) SW. 6 R oe 4 
between the latter and that of the countries whence our Wed. :. 6| 34 gy.200 | 28,911 || 46 | 32 39.0 || N.W. ‘00 | Gryeranta : Beginner. Colour, violet purple; size and texture 
hence these last are | Thurs... 7) 29 29,670 | 29.954 || 46 | 31 | 389 |) W- 00 | good ; petals rather narrow for their length, and scanty in 
¥ 


greenhouse plants are introduced ; 


less liable to be injured by a temperature approaching | Average... “99735 | 2471 019 | the circle.* 


51.1 | 83.8 | 43.5 


AGRICULTURAL GAZET 


TE. 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of “ Patent Rough Plate.” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. Harriey and Co., precisely at their prices. Cut 


to order in panes of 
Sby 6 andunder 10by8 at 4dd. per foot. 


10 by 8 a 14 by10 at5d. ” 
14 by 10 ei 1} foot at5jd. ,, 
1} foot 3 feet at 6d. br 


PACKED IN BOXES of 50 fect each. 


Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &e. 

JAMES PHILLIPS and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 

ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

@f every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 

Messrs. CHANCE, HARTLEY, SWINBURNE, and others. p 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Ageuts, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globee, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 

. description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 bours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &e. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CoGAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 

GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, we, 

Py ETLEY anp CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 

British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAG ATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
@RNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hertxy and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 

GLASS PIPES. 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac 
ruReERS, of Bristol, and of Nailsea, Somerset, beg to inform 
Engineers and others, that they are prepared to supply GLASS 
PIPES of from 1 to 4-inch bore, in lengths of from 3 to 7 feet 
the lencths being less as the diameters of the bores increase. 3 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


ing, &c., may be obtained ir Messrs. Nessiv’s Academy, in 


personally or by letter. 


THE IMPROVED ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” AND FURNACE. 


Horticultural Works, Greenwich, Feb. 9. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 


addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessrt’s’ works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 


Pe Pkscule ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 
on Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied,—Direct 
to Joun Leaa, Cheltenham. 
IMPROVED FOUR-HORSE PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES 
AND BOLTING OR THRESHING MACHINES. 
REEMAN ROE anp HANSON, Southwark Tron 
Works, and 70, Strand, beg to call attention to their Steam- 
Engines and Threshing Machines, which are.more economical 
in fuel, for the quantity of work done, than any before the 
public. They may be seen any day at their works, Sumner- 
street, Southwark Bridge-road,—Water-rams for raising Water. 
Deep Well Pumps; Baths; Hot-water Apparatus ; Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 

as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis, Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &e. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warebouses of Messrs. A. Gipss and Sons, the Importers. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. EpwarpD Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and PicKkrorD, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 
now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. Itis equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper'than at any other establish- 


ment in town or country. 
Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON, 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


FISH CLOBES 


SS 


= 


AYACINTH 


Sis 


——— = FLOWER DISHES 


“ PROPAGATINCSBEE CUCUM 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
* the best description, varying..from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per.foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 9z. per foot, 1foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being wood rafters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per ft, 

HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


TEPHENSON anv CO., 61, Gracechurch-street, 

London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
$. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may be 
obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anv CO., have now ready 

their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Miil, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fitted ifrequired as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

Srration, Hwanes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. SraaTtTox, HUGHES, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


WIRE NETTING,ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 
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AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


EEDS.—FOR SALE, some ewts. of SKERVING’S 
SWEDISH TURNIP, WHITE BELGIAN CARROT, and 
ORANGE GLOBE MANGOLD WURZEL SEEDS; ripened 
last summer on Whitfield Farm, near Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
at 8s., 6s., and 9s. per imperial stone, respectively. 
Apply to Mr. Morron, Whitfield Farm. 


} OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER.—The WINTER SESSION will com- 
mence on Friday, the 15th of February, 1850. All new students 
are required to attend for examination on the preceding day. 
Those who purpose entering as students for the ensuing session 
are requested to apply (either by letter or personally) to the 
principal, at the College, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, for the 
necessary admission papers. 
By order of the Council, Puriip Bowes, Secretary. 
London, Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 
President of the Council—Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. Ear] Ducie, 
Principal—John Wilson, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &e. 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. L. ©. Edwards, M.A. 
Second Master—J. D. Pemberton, C.E. 

RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 

Agriculture— John Wilson, F.R.S.E., &c. 
Chemistry —J. A. C, Voeleker, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Natural History, Botany, Geology—Jas. Buckman, F.G.S., &e. 
Mathematics & Natural Philosophy—Rev. L. C. Edwards, M.A. 
Veterinary Practice—John Barlow, M.R.C.V.S. 
Surveying and Practical Engineering—J. D. Pemberton, C.E, 
OBJECTS. 

The object of this institution is to provide such a course of 
instruction as will be most useful to the Agriculturist. The 
benefits to be derived from a judicious application of scientific 
information are becoming more and more extensively acknow- 
ledged, while the means of obtaining that information, if indeed 
it can be obtained at all without for the time sacrificing a due 
attention to the practical operations of husbandry, are so 
scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very few. 

The College course of instruction is conducted in such a 
manner that while the student is well based in the principles 
of each science, its relations with agriculture are specially 
touched upon and explained, and their practical application 
shown as far as possible in the operations of the College Farm. 
The theoretical and practical instruction go hand in hand, and 
the whole is combined with the advantages of collegiate dis 
cipline. By order of the Council, 

Puitip Bowes, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand, 


IGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND.—GLASGOW SHOW, 1850. 

The SOCIETY’S AGRICULTURAL MEETING and GE- 
NERAL SHOW is to be held at GLAscow, on the 31st of JULY, 
and Ist and 2d of Avausr. The competition is open to Ex- 
hibitors from any part of the United Kingdom. Stock, Imple- 
ments, &c., must be entered with the Secretary on or before 
the 20th of June. 

In addition to the ordinary Premiums, there will be a Sweep- 
stakes for the best Short-horn Bull of any age, to which the 
Society will contribute 251. Subscriptions (21.) of competitors 
must be intimated by the 1st of May, when the list will be 
closed. * 

Copies of the Premiums and Regulations, and Forms of 
Certificates of Entry, may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary. By order of the Directors, 

J. HALL MaxwELL, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, 6, Albyn-place, Feb. 9. 


R. NEWINGTON’S IMPLEMENTS. — Persons 

requiring these Implements this spring, must make early 
application. A stock of HAND-DRILL HOES, with the 
various fittings ; HAND-DIBBLES, with and without wheels, 
and various other Sowing Machines and Agricultural Imple- 
ments of Dr. Newington’s Invention, may be seen at Messrs. 
Duraur and Co.’s, 21, Red Lion-square, Holborn, London. A 
Prospectus and Lecture on these methods of Agriculture sent, 
gratis, on application. 


CORN MANURE. 
PRUaSBELELD'S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
enous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price 8/. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No. 1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin. 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, &c. 5 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floors, manufactured by J. M. BLASH= 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
__Parker’s Cement, Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c. 
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GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 


ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 


requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” 43d. ” 36 2”? ” dd. ” 


14 op 9 . 6d. a9 48 as “ee a 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 


running yard; if galvanised, 2s. 


Shades, Fly-proof Dish 


Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each ; Galvanised Tying Wire for 


Snow-hill, London, 


18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 


Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s each; 


plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of THomas Henny Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO ZODLOWING. SORA 
. Agricultural Society of England. 
Wepnzspax, Feb. 134 Highland and Agricultural Society- 
14—Agricultural Imp. Society of ireland. 
20—Agricultural Society of England. 
21—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


THUESDAY, — 
WepneEsDAY, — 
Tuurspay, - 


facts that can scarcely be too highly recommended 
to the notice of Agricultural Societies. 
merely useful to the members themselves, whose 
wits can scarcely fail of being sharpened by contact, 
but when such discussions are published, they are 
peculiarly suited to impress and convince the minds 
of the whole farming fraternity, in consequence of 
the large amount of individual experience they elicit. 
The speakers at meetings held for the improvement 
of practical agriculture are generally the most zealous, 
and, without disparagement to others, the most intel- 
ligent of the class to which they belong ; and, asa 
somewhat necessary consequence, they naturally 


unite in forming that vanguard of explorers whose 
duty and inclination lead them to the fresh and un- 
broken territory of progressive improvement, and 
thus to enlarge the bounds of our present knowledge. 
They are, in fact, the lights as well as the beacons 
of the agricultural world ; for their discoveries, when 
crowned with success, never fail sooner or later of 
being turned to personal advantage by hosts of less 
adventurous labourers; while on the other hand 
their errors and failures are equally important and 
useful, from the warning they convey. 

It is true, however, that the establishment of 
improvements in agriculture is slowly and tedionsly. 
effected’; so much so that it would seem as if the 
amount of evidence required to give them currency 
must, to bring conviction, he far more abundant than 
what would be demanded or considered necessary in 
any other department of experimental inquiry. 
And this remark is true, not merely in regard to 
those great improvements which. are apt to startle 
the cautious by their extreme novelty, but also in 
regard to other practices which are neither new nor 
untried. As an illustration we may instance the 
self-evident necessity there exists for every farmer 
who cultivates Turnips—and who does not, now-a- 
days ?—storing up a sufficient quantity of these roots 
to supply his stock with food during that period of 
winter when frost and snow render it impracticable, 
or at least difficult, to carry it from the field. The 
tendency of the agricultural mind at present is 
evidently towards individual exertion, in order that 
low prices may be met and neutralised by a more 
vigorous personal effort. in endeavouring to-improve 
the details of farm practice. Many of these details 
are so exclusively within the tenant-farmers’ own 
control, that, if neglected, he can searcely look for 
assistance or even expect commiseration. from those 
who would otherwise willingly befriend him in 
carrying forward those more extensive and important 
improvements which eall for co-operation, on the 
part of the landlord. 

These remarks haye been suggested partly by a 
discussion which took place at a late monthly meet- 
ing of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, on, the best modes of storing Turnips in winter, 
and partly by a personal acquaintance with the fact 
that very many farmers do notlay up astoreof Turnips 
atall im winter, and thus by their practice prove their 
disbelief in its utility. A four weeks’ continuance of 
frost and snow has probably brought a slight con- 
vietion that it would have been as well to have 
provided against a contingeney so. common in 
a climate such as ours, by laying in previously a 
store of Turnips. sufficient to have lasted through a 
storm of moderate length ; but it is to be feared that, 
with many, such a conviction will weaken and 
ultimately vanish as the frost and snow dis- 
appear with returning good weather. The speakers 
at. the meeting referred to were no doubt so con- 
vineed by long experience of the indisputable 
advantages of storing Turnips, as not to deem. it 
necessary to waste. time in advocating a practice so 
palpably and self-evidently useful. Their object 
was to elicit as many opinions and facts as possible 
on the details of the practice itself, being’ perfectly 
satisfied and unanimous in regard to its utility ; but 
it is doubtful if that practice be as general even in 
Scotland as might be expected from the proverbially 
economical and provident habits of its farmers. 
How many flocks of sheep and lots of cattle have 

Bere been fully supplied with unfrosted Turnips 
during the last fortnight? The greater proportion, 
it is to be feared, have not been so comfortab] 
circumstanced. We have had occasion lately to see 
many flocks of sheep dotting the dreary surface of 
the snow-covered fields, and striving, but unsuccess- 
fully, to scrape the frozen crust from their food; and 
in what state is it when reached ? Every Turnip 
bulb as hard as an Ailsa Craig curling-stone, and 
requiring such an amount of nibbling and chiselling 
on the part of the poor animals as must be sadly 
detrimental to the fattening process; if, indeed, 
which is more likely, they do not lose fat rapidly, 
from the chilling effects of masticating such cold as 
well as “short commons,” conjoined moreover with 
exposure to a temperature far below the freezing 
point. The cattle on such wretchedly managed 
farms seldom fare much better than the sheep, if 
we may judge of their treatment by the not unusual 
spectacle of a number of people employed in the 
Turnip fields excavating the bulbs from’ under the 
snow, and carting them home to the farm steading. 

The waste of food in such cases must greatly 
diminish the profits of feeding ; and yet how easily 
might it be avoided by a little foresight and extra 
exertion in laying up a proper supply of Turnips be- 
fore winter sets fairly in. Those who contend for 
the advantages of giving Turnips fresh and juicy 
from the field to stock, cannot surely suppose that 
they are sufficiently great to counterbalance the 
evils necessarily entailed on the animals by several 


Tesources to meet depressed prices by improved 


y | we have alluded to, should not be allowed to exist, 
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weeks’ semi-starvation. No doubt Turnips, as well 
as other roots, lose weight by being stored any con- 
siderable time ; but it is the opinion both of Professor 
Grecory and Dr. Anpgrson that this loss of weight 
is principally due to evaporation of water from the 
bulbs and not to the disappearance of nutritive 
matter, which could only happen either from de- 
composition in the substance of the Turnip itself, 
or from the juices exuding from the parts. where the 
tops and tails are cut off. But even admitting that 
there is a considerable loss occasioned in con- 
sequence of rotten bulbs, and bleeding from the cut 
surfaces, still a much greater loss is sure to be sus- 
tained in the field from the depredations of various 
animals, both winged and four-footed ; besides, there 
is the main objection already urged, that by leaving the 
whole crop of Turnips in the field, only to be carried 
home when required, the risk of partially starving the 
stock during frost and snow is rendered certain. In 
addition to the testimony of men of science to the 
fact, that the storing of Turnips is not attended by. 
any noticeable loss of nutritive material, we have 
what will be considered more satisfactory by some, 
the statements of several of the most intelligent and 
best practical farmers of Hast Lothian and Mid- 
Lothian, that it isa regular part of their system. of 
farm-management to store up a large quantity of 
Turnips for the use of their stock in winter. The 
details of the process are extremely simple ; all that 
is necessary being to get the Turnips carted home 
free of frost and as dry as possible, and cover them 
plentifully with straw of any kind to protect them 
from frost. 

The disadvantages of not adopting the practice 
have been forcibly brought before us by a particular 
instance in our own neighbourhood. A flock of 
12 score of 4-year-old breeding ewes, deprived of 
Grass by half-a-foot of snow on the surface of the 
ground, have been receiving daily for some time 
back a couple of cart-loads of frozen Turnips, 
knocked out of the snow by mattocks at no little 
trouble and discomfort to the workmen. The con- 
sequences to the flock at lambing time cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous ; for Turnips, at all times 
dangerous and unwholesome food for ewes carrying 
their young, are particularly so when given to them 
ina frozen statee Another instance may be men- 
tioned of a flock of wether sheep folded on Turnips, 
which, when we saw them, seemed to have given up 
scraping away the snow from the buried bulbs beneath 
from sheer fatigue. Now, in either case, how can any 
hope or expectation of profit be reasonably entertained ? 
In the former case, deaths among the ewes at the 
lambing season cannot but be the result ; while, in 
the latter, the fat must be rapidly withdrawn from 
the body to supply the waste of the lungs—a waste 
which is greatly increased by the highly condensed 
state of air at the freezing point. Such wanton mis- 
management is the more inexcusable when we con- 
sider how easy it is to throw a few acres of Turnips 
together in clamps. of three or four cart-loads each, 
in different parts of the field, and cover them with 
straw and a few shovelfuls of earth, to keep it from 
blowing off with the wind; and how convenient and. 
satisfactory it would be, in frost or snow, to cart or 
wheel out on the surface as many as could be con- 
sumed each day ? 

Economy, as well as humanity, calls loudly for a 
general adoption of the system of storing Turnips 
before winter ; and now that we are put to our own 


practices, such a glaring and too common neglect as 


If we ever hope to make a profit by fattening stock, 
with mutton and beef at 5d. per lb., we ought to 
take care that “ John Frost,” in his annual visit, do 
not merely eat up our profits, but also a lange slice 
of what should go to pay the expense of growing our 
Turnip crop. 


NOTES OF FARM PRACTICES IN 1776. 
Scorcu anp Enetish Farminc—Bewley, Norfolk.— 
We went into the barns, where they were threshing 
Barley and Wheat; the Barley put up as hay, the 
Wheat in stacks. I drew out some of the Barley to 
see the length of it, and was much surprised to find the 
stalks of it only about a foot long, and what we, in 
Scotland, call “nirly.”” “ Was not this a very bad crop, 
Mr. Leader ?” “ No,” says he, “ it was middling.” “Pray, 
how much may you have off an acre?” About 
5 coombs,” says he (2 coombs are a 30th part more 
than a Winchester quarter). “ And how much Wheat ?” 
“ About 6 coombs.” Only six,” says I ; “ why, as near 
Edinburgh as. you are Norwich they get 16 bolls, and 
a boll and a coomb are very nearly the same.” We 
next went to the Turnip field that he had sold, and 


Turnips, as forerunners to sheep, allowing’ them: ouly 


to eat the leaves, and then put the sheep to eat the root. 
These) calves they sell in March, when. about, a year old, 
at 71. or 81, a piece; and My. Leader-assured me they: 
will often weigh 25 stones and upwards, and being: 
constantly. fed to the full, they weigh like lead. 


Jan. 11.—We, in Scotland, envy the English their. 


fine country, their industrious servants, and everything 
we do not know about. Mistaken fancy ! Butit is the 
case everywhere, that people are not content with their 
own situation, but think that others, whose condition 
they are not acquainted with, are much better than 
they ; for my part I have been reflecting a good deal 
since I came here upow what of the: productionsiof the: 
ground have as yet come within my reach, and, without 
hesitation, [I pronounce Scotland far the preferable. 
country. I envy them, their ploughing and economy. 
in some things, but for their: soil or their servants L 
envy them not; the small “nirly” corn I haye seen 
here we would reckon no crop at all, Would the 
farmer within four miles of Edinburgh take. six bolls 
an acre fora crop? They would plough it down ere 
they reckon it a good one, and: when [ speak of tha) 
farmers in Midlothian getting 12 and 16 bolls. an.acre, 
they ery out, “Oh! what a country that must be.” “ Yes,” 
says I, “if one knew how to manage it.” When I tell 
Mr. Leader of a field being let for four or six years of 
white crop running, “Do what you please with the 
land here,” says he,, “it would not do that 3; we would, 
have nothing at all the third year.” I have beem 
enquiring likewise about their servants, and find that 
the farmers are, in a manner, slaves to them. 

April 21.—Mr, Brett, of Messingham, has fed within 
this last month six or seven cattle on Barley-meal and 
Oat-straw—it comes very expensive, but necessity has 
no law—where is the necessity ? a Scotsman would say. 
A Norfolk man, says, “I would rather starve myself’ 
as not see my fat bullocks get forward.” N. B. 


FARM ESTIMATES, 

Tue following is the cost and return .of farming: at 
present prices, as furnished by Mr. Watson, of Kellor, 
It is unnecessary to, give his estimate under former 
prices, for, excepting that the returns are moneyed’ oué 
at 20 to 30 per cent. less than those, the calculations are 
the same. 


Returns of Produce from a Farm of 500 acres, on a fiye-shift 
rotation, on an average of past years, 

Dr, CHARGES, 
|Rent of 500 acres, at 32s. penacre ...£800 0 0 
Interest on invested capital; 30001., at 10 

percent. perannum ..,, “A «. 300 0 0 
Ditto on floating capital, 20001., at 5:per 

cent. per annum .,, * pe « 100 0 0 
Expenses of management, wages, in- 

surance, tradesman’s accounts, Grass 

seeds, &c., at 20s. per acre per ann. 500 0 9 
Annual loss on liye stock by disease 


pray what do you think was feeding there ? Why, 
cows, and calves which were as big very near as their 
mothers, and yet sucking ; he informed me that some 
people found it profitable to bring up calves thus for the 
London market, They buy old cows, in spring, at the 
calving, at about 3/. or 4/. apiece, let themrun at Grass 


all summer together, and at Martinmas put them upon 


and accidents... ay ue wv. 100 0.9 
Public burdens... sia sa -» 50 0 0—1850 0 0 
Profifé... red ne one oe 106 0 0 
£1956 0 0 
RETURNS, Cr. 
Oats from 100 acres, at 48 bushels an 
acre = £4800 0 0 


Off for servants, horses, seed, &e, -. 2400 0 0 


Bushels, at 3s, .. 2400 0 O—360 0 0 

Wheat, spring, 40 acres, at 32 bushels 
per acre aes os one + 1280 0 0 

Less seed... aie “+ a . 160 0 0 

. 1120 0 0—392 0 0 

Barley, 60 acres, at 42 bushels: pervacre 2520 0 0 

Less seed, horses, &c, .., ae . 500 0 0 


Bushels, at 7s. 


Bushels, at 4s, «» 2020 0 0—404 0 6 


Profits for live stock fed upon,200 acres 


Grass, 100 acres greens . 800 0 0 


£1956. 0, @ 


Signed, Hucu Watson, Kellor. 


The comparative loss of 412/, at present prices, is 
made out by reducing the prices of the corn about 30 per 
cent., and the returns from the live stock 20 per cent. 
Such reductions being assumed to be the consequence.of 
free trade, But if credit be taken for so large a depreei- 
ation in the value of the returns, as the consequence of a 
reduction in the prices of food, surely some allowance 
from the charges should have been made; for is it not 
clear that farmers will participate with all other classes 
in the economy which cheaper food produces? Butitis 
rather to the high scale of charges on the one side, and 
to the smallness of the returns on the other; to the 
large rent and high cultivation, and implied corn fertility 
of the land—as contrasted with the smallness of the 
corn and cattle returns, that I would draw attention ; 
for certainly upon the expenditure with the system: of 
farming here adduced, I believe no English farmer 
would ever anticipate other than loss. 

The cropping adopted is the five-course, of greens, 
Barley, and Wheat, seeds down two years, and Oats; 
The charges on the debit side amount to 1850/, with 
516/. for corn consumed by men and horses, and for seed, 
deducted from the returns, making a total of 23661, 
an average of 94s. 7d. per acre per annum, exclu. 
sive of any purchase of stock. The rent is put at 32s, 
an acre, a price that certainly commands a fertile grain 
growing soil. The capital at 10/.an acre. This can be 
employed only under high cultivation, larger corn 
returns, and use of fine stock, The expenses, 20s, an 
acre, with corn allowances amounting to 20s. 7d. 
more, making a total of 40s. 7d. per acre per annum, 
are also on the highest scale, 


ee 


6—1850.] 
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In a word, land rented at 32s, an acre, employing 10/. 
an acre capital, and an expenditure of 40s. 7d. an acre 
per annum, may fairly be expected to be highly cropped, 
and making much more than ordinary returns ; but we 
find Mr. Watson gives but 40 acres of Wheat, and a gross 
produce of only 2472/., as theentire returns of 500/acres of 
fertile grain-growing land; and with this soil and this 
outlay his course of cropping admits of only 200 acres 
of corn, and of which only 40 acres are Wheat. Ifagainst 
this we contrast the ordinary Norfolk four-shift rotation, 
viz., greens, spring corn, seeds, and Wheat, a rotation 
which has been adopted for the purpose of fertilising 
poor soils, and adapting them to the growth of grain, 
and which admits of less corn being grown in the rota- 
tion than does the course usually taken on land of' the 
description in question, we shall find, “against Mr. Wat- 
son’s 160 acres of spring corn and 40 acres of Wheat, 
producing 1156/.,” we have 125 acres of spring corn 
and 125 acres of Wheat, producing 1822/. We have 
further to notice that by Mr. Watson’s showing, of his 
500 acres, 300 acres are annually applied to feeding of 
stock, ata loss of 550/. per annum ; for the only return 
from these is the 800/. profit of live stock, which, are kept 
af a cost of 13501, viz. : 


Rent, 82s.an-acre ...  .. fe APLAR COT NO 
Interest on capital on 300 acres... «» 240 0 0 
Expense of management, wages, dc. +. 800 0 0 
Corn payments and consumption ... «. 200 0 0 
Loss on live stock ot ee ae vase ALOOPAON OD 
Poblioburdens’... ...0 vot 80) 060 

£1350 0 0 


So that if Mr. Watson’s estimate be correct, Scotch 
farming under former prices has had the serious error 
ofallowing the loss from the live stock to absorb five- 
sixths of the gain from growing corn ; and the imper- 
feet acquaintance with accounts has admitted of a 
system and rotation so defective being held up as a 
public example. Although, doubtless, one must allow 
something for the spirit of partisanship in these caleula- 
tions, still as the principle of keeping stock for the pur- 
pose of growing grain must be dependent on the amount 
of loss incurred in the stock returns, I cannot but be 
doing a service in showing to what an injurious extent 
this may be carried by thus exposing these extracts, 
whieh are given as the farming of the first farmers in 
Scotland. That I may not leaye the question here, I 
attach charges and returns that, as I conceive, will 
prove much nearer the mark, ever bearing in mind we 
are dealing with land described as fertile grain growing, 
the rent, &c., being put at 34s, an acre, and the capital 
that has been employed being 8/. an acre. 

The annual charges and returns for 500. acres of “fertile grain- 
growing land,” cultivated on the Norfolk 4-shift rotation, and 


calculated on present prices, (To be put against Mr, 
Watson’s calculations in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


Dr CHARGES, 


Rent, rates, tithe, at 34s. amacre.... . £850 0 0 
Taterest on capital, at 87. per acre, viz., 
20001. invested at 5 per cent. ... £100 0 0 
To give back the capital in 20 years 100 0 0 
20000. floating, at 5 percent, .., 100 0 0 
— 300 0 0 
Wages, at 24s, an acre... = =o 600 0 0 
Corn consumed by horses and for seed... 350 0 0 
Tradesmen’s bills and sundry charges... 150 0 0 
£2250 0 0 
Balance profit, in addition to 5 per cent. per annum, 
allowed for interest on capital “A = sxe BUY FONE 
2559 7 6 
Retorns. Cz. 
623 acres of Oats, at 7 qrs. per acre, 
437 qrs., at 17s... bis = ... £37117 6 
62 acres of Barley, at 5.ars. per acre, 
812) qrs., at 28s... de} 437 10 0 
— —— 809 7 6 
125 
125 acres of Wheat, at 3} qrs. per acre, 
- 437 qrs., at40s. ... ra Ae 875 0 0 
— Cattle returns from grazing... 
125. acres) of roots 
125 ditto of Swedes 
250 acres,at3l.anacre ... ... 4. 750 0 0 
Ditto from consuming the straw, 
the growth of 250 acres <i 125 0 0 
£2559 7 6 


Thus a tenant may realise, at free-trade prices, on a 
capital of 4000/., a return of 509/. 7s. 6d. per annum. 
One glaring error in “ Blackwood’s” calculations has 
been to assume the same capital and the same amount 
of wages against the low returns under low prices that 
he has against the higher under former ones, whereas, if 
the prices of the returns from farming are to fall in the 
Tatio it has been assumed, a capital of 4000/, and a 
seale of wages of 25s., will represent 5000/7. and 30s.-- 
food being 25 per cent, dearer, and already the wages. of 
the agricultural labonrers have been reduced fully in 
this proportion on the last two years. Hewitt Davis, 3 
Prederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London, Jan. 15. 


3 


PRICES OF WHEAT. 
_ Some of your readers may be interested in the follow- 
ing curious Table of the Prices of Wheat in England, 
collected from the earliest authorities (which I have 
appended to each date, with the expressions made use 
of by them in mentioning the prices). The difference 
of the value of money prevents, of course, all modern 
comparison ; but the extraordinary variations in suc- 
cessive years, and even before and after harvest in the 
Same year, afford a strange picture of the times to 
which the dates refer, The fluctuation is no less than 
from Is, 6d. to 51. 4s, the quarter! Should it be 


thought sufficiently interesting I will (im your next Yuan. 


Number) continue it down to the commencement of the 
last century—when the records are of easier access, and 
lose their curiosity. C. Wren Hoskyns. [Pray do.] 


TABLE OF THE PRICES OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND, 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


YEAR. = ‘. ee 8. 
1043 |‘* So great a famine in Eng- 
land that a sester (Sex. 
tarius) or quarter of Wheat 


AUTHORITY, 


sold for” fins “a .-| 9 6 0)Huntington; 
1125 |‘‘ The dearest yearin England Robert de Monte 
ever known” ... 0 6 0} Do. 


1196 | So great a scarcity that at 
Salisbury a qr, of Wheat 
sold for” ce poy 


[ciosum 
Chron: Pre. 
Do, 


= 
— 
=) 
a 
o 
— 
a 
oe 


1202 |**So great a scarcity, occa- 
sioned by continual rains, 
that a qr, of Wheatsoldfor”| 012 0)WaverleyAnnals 
1205 |‘ So great a frost (lasting 
from Jan. 14 to March 19) 
that the qr. sold for ” ...| 012 0|Matthew Paris 
— |The ground was so hard 
that it could not be tilled, 
and the summer following 


Wheat was’’... = ..| 013 4|/Stow 
1237 |** Wheat, by the qr,, was” ...| 0 3 4/Dr. Kennet (An. 
tig: Peterbo- 
1243 |**Corn so plentiful that Wheat rough) 
and Peas were each of them 
by the qr.” ... FF .-| 0 2 0|Matthew Paris 
1246 |‘*A qr. of Wheat so dear,” at} 0 16 0|Thos. Wikes 
1247, |-— —— ‘‘still dear,” at} 013 4| Do, 
1258 |‘‘ So great a famine that many 
people were starved.” Wheat [ford 
periqr..... bed Th | 016 0|)Walter Heming- 
— |Insome places” .., -.| 1 0 0/Stow 
1270 |‘ Wheat was so dear, that it 
was sold at,” per qr. -.| 416 0)Fleetwood 
— |Andin some places at 16s. b 
the bushel, “so that parents (Britan. 
did eat their ownchildren”(!)| 6 8 0) Author of Antiq, 
1286 | Wheat per qr,, at iad -.| 0 2 8|Fleetwood 
— |*But such a storm of rain, 
thunder, and lightning fell 
on St. Margaret’s night, 
that Wheat came by de- 
grees to” eae AP jie to Ol * Doi 
1287 |‘* Wheatso cheap that it sold 
at” per qr. 0 3 4/Knyghton 


1288. |‘‘ So great the plenty of corn, 
and scarcity of money, that 
Wheat was sold by the qr. 


at” cae 0 1 6}AnnalesWigorn. 
— ae oe we 0 2 0|WaverleyAnnals 
— | At London” ... is | 0 3 4/Stow 
— |‘ In other parts of England” 
at me OT ie vaef0, «E 4)- Daw 
— |‘ Nay, inthe North and West 
parts at” Rite 4i | 0 0 8) Do, 
1289 |** By reason of great hail and 
rain, Wheat rose from 2s, * 
theiqr. to” ... ae ..| 010 8) Do, 
— |‘! And by degrees came to”...| L 0 0} Do. 
1290 |Wheat per qr. ... per -.| 016 0|Walsingham 
— |‘* Which scarcity continued 
off and on for many years.” 
1294 |Wheatpergqr. ... Sw ..| 016 0) Fabian 
— | And sometime ashighas”,.,} 1 0 0/Knyghton 
1302. |‘ Wheat by the qr.” ..| 0 4 0|Dugdale 
— |‘ Malt ground,” at 0 3 4) Do. 
— Peas, at ... ee 0 2 6) Do. 
— jOsta,.ag ... an ss | 90 2 0) Do, 
1309 | Wheat, at, per quarter «| 0 7 2)Wm., Thorn 
1314 |Wheat, Beans, and Peas, at...) 1 0 0)Walsingham 
— |Malt, at ... oe ite ..| 913 4) Do, 
— |‘ Nay, by the rains in harvest 
the dearth was such that 
Wheat came to 30s. and” ...| 2 0 0] Do, 
(A Proclamation issued that 
no more Wheat should be 
malted.) 
1316. |‘ Wheat exceeding dear,” at | 112 0|Fabian 
1317 |‘ So great a scarcity of Corn, 
that at Leicester Wheat 
was” ... a ee ..| 2 4 0) Knyghton 
1336 |‘ Such plenty of corn and 
scarcity of money, that” 
Wheat at London was, p.gr.| 0 2 0|Knyghton 
1338 | Wheat, per qr., at abe ..| 0 3 4/sir R. Cotton 
Barley and Oats, at ... 0 010) Do. 
Peas and Beans, at 0 1. 6}, Do; 
1339 | Wheat and Malt, at 0 9 O| Do. 
Oats, Beans, and Peas, at ...|9 5 0@| Do, 
1349 |‘* Corn so plentiful that Wheat 
was” per qr.... ais ..| 0 2 0} Antiq. Britan, 
1359 |‘ Wheat very dear, so that 
aqr. was” ... of ..| 1 6 8/Fabian 
1361 |‘ Wheat so cheap that” a 
QUA EAS Lhe fee cee) as ..| 0 2 0)Dugdale 
1363. |‘‘ Wheat so dear that” a qr. 
WAS as ee te ..| 015 0)/Kennet 
1369 | Such a dearth that Whea' 
was” per qr.... ..| 1 4 0) Walsingham 
os Gs igs Meche SE Gs 1 0 0|/Stow 
1379 |Wheat so cheap that, &c, ...|9 4 0} Do, 
1387 |Wheat, by the gr. (at Lei-| 0 2 0} Do. 
cester) ... ts He 72 
1390 | Wheat at Leicester, by the qr., 
from 13s. 4d. to wes. 916 8) Knyghton 
1401 |‘ Wheat very dear,’ at... 016 0|Fabian 
1407 S} ee ia ee 0 3 4/Kennet 
— | Sowing Wheat,” at ... 0 4 5) Do. 
1416 |* Wheat very dear,’ at 016 0/Fabian 
1423 |*Wheatcbeap,’at_... 0 8 0} Do, 
1425 |* Wheat for malting,’ at ..| 0 4 0}Kennet 
1434 |‘‘ The autumn was so wet that 
for almost two years follow- 
ing Wheat was sold at,” 
Odi ae eee IML 36 
1437 |‘ Yet at the end of the year 
following it came againto”| 9 5 4/Hist, Croyland 
1439 |*‘ Such a scarcity that Wheat 
was, by the qr., soldat” .,., 1 0 0/Stow 
_ reg Pc at cr 1 6 8/Fabian 
1440 |“ The searcity continued” ...) 1 # 0} Do, 
1444 | Wheat, per qr. ... | 0 4 4/ Fleetwood 
1445 |Ditto ditto... Ape 2 OlF Do, 
1447 | Wheat by the qr. a4 | 9 8 OF Do, 
1449 |Ditto ‘ditto a | 9 5 0 Do, 
1451 |Ditto ditto | 9 8 0) Do, 
1453 ae “ae 0 5 4) Do. 
1455 |* Wheat very cheap,’ at 0 1 2) Do. 
1457 | Wheat by the qr. i: 6 7 8! Do, 
1459 |Ditto “ditto 0 5 0 Do, 
1460 |Ditto ditto... «. «| 9 8 0) Do, 
1463 |‘At London’... ... «| 9 2 O[Anon, 


& s.d| Avurnonrpy, 
1463 |‘ At Norfolk’ .., ras -.| 0 L 8|Anon, 
1464 |‘ White Wheat,’ by the qr. ...| 0 6 8|Cotton 
1486 |‘‘ Wheat very dear,” at 1 4 0)Pabian 
1491 | Wheat, the qr., at | 014 8! Do, 
1494 |‘ Wheat cheap,’ at | 0 4 O| Do, 
1495 | Wheat, per qr, tO 87 4) Dim 
1497 |‘ Wheat very dear’ Lk. (OF Dh. “Dp, 
1499 |Wheat, per qr. .,, -|0 4 0} Do. 
1504, | Ditto ditto .., ko | 0 5 8)Antiq, Canterb. 
1521 |‘‘A dearth. Wheat pergqr.”.| 1 0 0/Stow 
1551 | Wheat by the qr. 0 8 0} Do. 


And continued at that price 
for four years, 
1557 |‘‘In this year, before harvest, 


Wheat was, per qr.” {218 4! Do, 
— /|*Butafterharvest,atLondon’| 0 5 0| Do, 
— |‘And inthe country’ ... 0 4 0) Do. 
1558. | Wheat, per qr. ... ee «| 0 8 0)PFleetwood 
And continued at that price 
for four years. ; 
1574 |“Such a dearth at London” 
that Wheat was, the qr, 216 06] Do, 
— |And after harvest - 1 4 0} Do. 
1587 | Wheat was, at London -| 8 4 0} Do. 
— |Andinthe country, from10s.to| 0 13 06] Do. 
“This was: occasioned by ex- 
cessive transportation,” 
1594 | Wheat, the qr., at... -»| 2.16 0] Do, 
1595 |‘* Wheat (by much transporta- 
tion)... ze “7 -.| 218 4) Do 
1596 |“ Wheat, by reason of great 
rains” ,., ee is -.| 4 0 0} Do, 
1597 | Wheat fell, from 5l.4s. to ...}4 0 0! Do, 


Home Correspondence. 


Loans under the Private Money Drainage Act.—Yow 
state in your last Number “that some of: the large Life 


| Assurance Offices have intimated to the Inclosure Com- 


missioners their willingness to advance money to land- 
owners, for the purposes of the ‘ Private Money 
Drainage Act, 1849,’ on reasonable terms.” Now I 
have ascertained that two of the offices demand 5 pep 
cent. interest on any sums under 30001. ; and conse= 
quently the rent-charge to pay off 100/., with interests, 
in 22 years, would be 7/. 12s. per annum, besides; the 
expenses incurred in surveying, mapping, and: inspecting 
the land drained (say 1/. per cent.), making 8/. 12s. per 
annum. Considering that Consols are now at 97%, 
these do not appear to be reasonable terms. The rate 
charged by Government was 3} per cent., making the: 
rent-charge 6/. 11s. 1ld. for 100/.; and, as about two- 
thirds of that loan of 2,000,000/. was taken. by Scotely 
landowners, and nearly as much, I believe, has beew 
granted to Irish landlords during the last three years,. 
would it be too much to ask of ministers: a loan of 
1,500,000/. or 2,000,000/. for the English landowners, 
on the same terms, as the best meansof honestly relieving: 
landlords, farmers, and labourers: from their present 
difficulties ? Salop. 

Arsenic.— Your correspondent, “J. B.,’ says he 
prefers this, as a pickle for seed Wheat, te sulphate of 
copper (i. e. blue-stone). Such, however, has not 
been my experience ; for after several years’ practice 
with arsenic, and successfully too, as far as the preven- 
tion of smut in the crop, I have for the last 10 years 
used sulphate of copper more to my satisfaction. The 
chief recommendation of the latter above the former, to 
me, is its safety in the hands of any one except the 
principal. I bestow extra dressings with my machine 
upon the corn intended for seed, which renders the 
tedious practice of skimming in the pickle unnecessary. 
I dissolve I lb. of blue-stone in a gallon of boiling 
water, which should be diluted with sufficient water to 
make 9 gallons. This is delivered through the rose of 
a common watering-pot over the Wheat the day before 
it is wanted, and stirred well upon a brick floor. I con= 
sider also that Wheat thus: prepared is much: safer'to 
keep a short time, in case unfavourable weather should 
retard the operation of committing it to the soil, than if 
prepared with arsenic. I have known three-fourths of 
the seed destroyed by weather preventing its being used; 
where arsenic was applied, whereas I have had portiong 
left in sacks when beat off by weather, for even weeks,. 
without suffering from a preparation of blue-stone, E 
wish your correspondent had at more length described 
the drill he mentions for using his seed with, as in 
Suffolk we are acquainted with no (new) drill suitable 
for Wheat for double the amount he names. W. S. G. 
[Our Wheat is pickled thus: 14 lbs. of sulphate of 
copper and 2 gallons of water are sprinkled in solution. 
over 8 bushels of Wheat, and the seed’ is ready for 
sowing in an hour. The solution must be held in an 
earthenware vessel. It will soon eat its way out of a 
watering-pot. | 

Destruction of Rats and Mice.—This subject having 
frequently occupied a place in your columns, as indeed 
its importance deserves, I am disposed to send you a 
prescription, which has succeeded with me, where the 
most noted have failed. The phosphoric poison so 
much vaunted, did very little, Arsenic tried in many 
ways was hardly more effective, the little grittiness of 
the powder annoying their teeth, or warning them of 
danger. And arsenic in solution is not so convenient, 
nor quite so easy to place without danger to domestic 
animals, Without recapitulating the other poisons tried, 
I will at once mention the effective one ; which, note 
withstanding the underground communication now 
rendered so general and complete, by the recent sanitary 
regulations, keeps my premises free ; or if traces of 
either rat or mouse appear, gets rid of them in a day or 
two. The substance is precipitated carbonate of barytes, 
not the native carbonate, which is as gritty as arsenic, 
whilst the precipitated is as fine and soft as fine flour. 
It is best prepared by the druggist, as most used to such 
things ; but the following is the method, and it can be 
done by any careful and skilful person. Dissolve 1} 0z. 
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carbonate of soda (common washing soda), in half-pint 
water; and in another half-pint, 1 oz. muriate of 
barytes. Pour the soda about a wine-glassful at a 
time into the solution of barytes, and shake well at each 
addition. ‘The liquid will become white and thick, and 
must be thoroughly shaken when all the soda is in. 
Then set it aside to settle quite clear, which may take 
12hours or more. (It will settle much quicker if made 
with hot water ; but the powder is then not so fine, and 
does not answer so well.) When settled quite clear, 
pour off the liquid as close as possible ; fill the bottle 
again with water, and shake it well up, to wash out all 
soda &c., from the sediment. Let it settle clear again ; 
pour off again ; turn out the white powder on a filter 
to drain, and dry it. It will clot in drying, butis easily 
rubbed down fine again. To use this, mix 7 02. of it 
with 2 oz. lard, and } oz. flavoury cheese (good Dutch 
cheese answers very well) ; smear it over bread like 
butter, or make it up with crumbs or meal into little 
balls like marbles; or still better, smear it over the 
rinds of fried bacon; and place it in the holes and 
tracks. For rats, the addition of two drops of oil of 
aniseed, to the 2 ounces of lard, seems to be more 
attractive ; but I have not observed this addition to do 
much for mice. J. Prideaux. 

On Rearing Calves.—I was much struck by seeing 
in your columns, a few weeks ago, a communication from 
Mr. Thomas Sadler, stating that he was in the habit of 
rearing his calves by continued feeding from the time 
they were calved ; that he sold them at 22, 24, and 26 
months old, at from 207. to 24/. each ; and that he had 
found this way more profitable than buying in lean 
beasts at the markets and fatting them. Now it needs 
no observation to see that this is not the usual way ; 
but is it not consonant to common sense? Firstly, it 
agrees with the well-known maxim of a “ quick 
return ;” secondly, it is entirely analogous to our treat- 
ment of sheep, which have firstly their mother’s milk, 
secondly the best Grass the farm affords, in winter as 
many Turnips as they can eat; with perhaps some 
addition of hay or meal, and are sold fat at from 12 to 
16 months old. This is the way they are treated now. 
How were they treated formerly ? Why, exactly in the 
Same way as we now treat our calves; they were let 
scramble on as they could for two or three years, and 
then fatted. It is acknowledged, in the case of sheep, 
that the forcing system is far the most profitable, and 
why should it not be so in the case of cattle? There is 
this difference of course in the two cases, that the 
sheep’s milk would be wasted if not given to the lambs, 
whereas the cow’s milk, which is taken from the calves, 
itself brings a considerable profit. It is therefore a 
question of degree, whether, if you determine to rear 
and fat beasts on your own farm, you ought not to suffer 
the loss of a few cheeses, or a few pounds of butter, for 
the sake of bringing your beasts to market one or even 
two years earlier ; the mere being out of the interest of 
your money for such a time is something, but this is not 
the only advantage. How many calves die annually, 
or from some disease in their calfhood, caused by want 
ef sufficient nourishment, never attain their proper size 
and health, and are a loss when they should be a gain, 
it is of course impossible to estimate, but that the loss 
must be considerable is evident. Who has not seen a 
calf, the smallest and sickliest of the lot, not only recover 
from incipient disease, but actually outgrow the others, 
from beirg allowed to suck a cow for one, two, or three 
months. Anonymous. 

Report on the Implement Show of the English Agri- 
cultural Society.—The following memorial to the 
Society was forwarded towards the close of last year’s 
weekly meetings. ‘¢ Richard Nicklin, of Glenville, near 
Douglas, Isle of Man, most respectfully calls the atten- 
tion of the President, Vice-President, and the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, to the 
following suggestions. Itis particularly to the imple- 
ments that attention is desired, as their increasing 
number being so great it is impossible for those attend- 
ing the shows to view them sufficiently ; and there never 
being more than one-fifth of the subscribers attending 
any one of the meetings, would it not be greatly to the 
benefit of the subscribers generally, if accurate and 
plain illustrations of all the prize implements were given 
with the report on the exhibition of implements at 
every show ? Now, the subscribers not having that 
report until about six months after the show, and many 
of them waiting for it before they purchased implements, 
it would be greatly to their benefit if it could be had 
sooner. Could this be done by the Society having 
stamped sheets, as newspapers, aud when the report is 
ready, to be forwarded as newspapers are ? At present 
each part of the journal costs 6d. sent through the post, 
and six sheets of the largest size allowed by law would 
contain as much matter as the generality of them 
hitherto has had—for on folding a single number of the 
Times, there will be found 60 pages rather larger than 
those of the Journal—besides, there are lectures 
delivered at the meetings, if of the greatest importance 
then four-fifths of the subscribers will not have it until 
they get the next part of the Journal, which is generally 
six months after, but if sent by the stamped paper, they 
can have it very soon after it is ready for printing. If 
this plan was adopted as soon as there is sufficient 
matter to fill a sheet, it could be forwarded much earlier 
than at present.” 

Agricultural Memoranda.—Dining the other day 
with some dozen of our most respectable agriculturists, 
certain opinions were broached. Jt was unanimously 

agreed that deep drainage, or indeed anything more 
than furrow drainage, was useless on heavy land. Sub- 


soiling, or deep cultivation, was pronounced to be in- 
jurious and unprofitable, having been tried by two 
gentlemen present. It was also asserted that liquid 
manure was of no benefit to the land—and that also 
was stated by one who had tried it. The company ap- 
proved the sentiment. I quote the foregoing to show 
how strong a hold prejudice has yet on many very re- 
spectable agriculturists, A knowledge of chemistry 
would at once convince a farmer that the urine of ani- 
mals contained the most soluble and valuable parts of 
the manure. A reference to the cottager’s garden on 
a poor heath, or other neglected spot, should settle the 
question of deep cultivation, and as to drainage, a re- 
flection as to how the heavy land got wet, and a glance 
at a beer tap in the lowest part of a cask ought to bring 
conviction. My heavy land 5 feet drains to-day were 
extremely busy pouring forth in an energetic and cur- 
vilinear stream the heavy rain of last night, minus I 
hope some of its ammonia and carbonic acid. Just 
finished threshing one-half a field of Wheat, which was 
recommended to be ploughed up in the spring, being 
thin sown and slug eaten; produce over 40 bushels per 
acre. J.J. Mechi, Feb. 1. 


ortelies, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

A Monruty Councin was held at the Society’s House, 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 6th of 
February. The following Members of Council and 
Governors were present : His Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond K.G., Trustee, in the chair ; Earl of Chichester, 
Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., Hon. Capt. Dudley Pelham, 
R.N., M.P., Hon. H. W. Wilson, Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. Bramston, 
M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Col. Challoner, Mr. Foley, M.P., 
Mr. Garrett, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Grantham, 
Mr, Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Wren Hoskyns, Mr. Milward, 
Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. Chandos Pole, Mr. Pusey, 
M.P., Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw (London), Mr. Villiers 
Shelley, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Slaney, M.P., Mr. Stansfield, 
M.P., Mr. H. S. Thompson, Mr. Hampden Turner, 
Mr. Thomas Turner, Prof. Way, and Mr. Jonas Webb. 
Charles Towneley, Esq., of Towneley, near Burnley, 
Lancashire, and Charles-street, Berkeley-square, London, 
was elected a Governor of the Society. 

The following new members were elected : 

More, R. B., Linley, near Shrewsbury 

Bryant, James, Prospect, near Plymouth, Devon 

Howard, J, P., 59, Mark-lane, London 

Duntze, Sir John, Bart., Exleigh, Starcross, Devon 

Clarke, Richard Hall, Bridwell, Collumpton, Devon 

Fellowes, Robt., jun., BilleswallHall, Lutterworth, Leicestersh, 
Cole, Rev. N., South Brent, Ivybridge, Devon 

Sparkes, John, North Bemfleet, Wickford, Essex 

Burkill, Ed., Winteringham, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire. 

The names of 48 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 

Finances.—Colonel Cuattoner, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented to the Council the Re- 
port of the Committee on the accounts of the Society to 
the end of the month of January ; from which it 
appeared, that the current cash balance in the hands 
of the bankers at that time was 3631/7. He explained 
to the Council that this balance included the Exeter 
subscription of 1260/.; amount received for life- 
compositions, 1247/.; and on account of arrears of sub- 
scription from members, 11247. The Committee recom- 
mend that this sum of 1247/., received as compositions, 
should be invested as capital by the purchase of stock 
in the public funds. Colonel Chancellor further re- 
ported, cn the part of the Committee, that 998 letters 
had been addressed and sent by post, to members who 
were more than 2 years in arrear of their subscriptions, 
claiming the sum of 5205/.as the amount of such arrears; 
that 446 of these members had returned answers to the 
application, 206 had paid their arrears, amounting to 
808/., while 552 persons had sent no answer whatever. 
He added that the Finance Committee would proceed 
to enforce the claim of the Society against these parties, 
in accordance with the instructions and order of the 
Council. The quarterly statements of income, ex- 
penditure, and liabilities, as well as that of the funded 
property of the Society, were laid on the table for the 
information of the Council.—The Council confirmed this 
report, and adopted the suggestion it contained for the 
investment of the balance on the life composition 
account. 

CuemicaL Lectures.—The Report of the Chemical 
Committee having been read, the Council decided that 
Professor Way’s offer to deliver a course of elementary 
lectures on chemical science before the members during 
the current year should be accepted, with their best 
thanks. It was arranged thatthe first lecture should be 
delivered in the Council-room of the Society at 12 
o’clock on Wednesday, the 27th inst., all members of 
the Society having the privilege of being present on the 
occasion. 

Meeting or 1851.—Mr. Pusey, M.P., having laid 
before the Council a communication from the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of the Products of In- 
dustry of all Nations in 185], it was decided that the 
President should be requested to direct a special meet- 
ing of the Council to be summoned for Wednesday, the 
20th inst., at 12 o’clock, for the purpose of taking such 
communication into consideration. 

Mr. Suaw, of London, presented a coloured plan of 
the Islington Cattle Market; and took that opportunity 
of reporting the renewed outbreak of small-pox among 
the sheep in Norfolk. 

Numerous communications for the weekly Council, 
and presents for the library, were received, with the 


thanks of the Council, which then adjourned. 


Rebiews. 


Tax on Successions and Burdens of Land, &c. By 
P. B. Brodie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Longman and Co. 8vo, pp. 92. 


Tur author of the essay now before us proposes that a 
tax should be imposed on all persons taking landed 
property by descent, and on those who come into the 
possession of personal property under marriage and 
other settlements ; he also advocates the revival of the 
house-tax and the substitution of it, together with the 
two above-mentioned taxes on successions, in lieu of the 
present income-tax, With regard to the proposed tax 
on successions, Mr. Brodie justly observes that— 

“ Of all direet taxes perhaps none can be found less 
open to objection than a tax on successions. If a 
person, on his first coming into the enjoyment of 
property, pays a portion of it at once to the state, he 
would make the payment more willingly than if he were 
to be harrassed by the periodical visits of the tax- 
gatherer for payments of a portion of his income, to 
meet which he must be continually making sacrifices. 
The hardship of the tax which is only to be once paid 
can be nothing in comparison with the hardship of a 
tax which is to be continually recurring. It has also 
another decided advantage from its being taken out of 
property in transitu, before the new owner comes into 
the actual enjoyment of it. It is levied at the precise 
time when he acquires his fortune, or an increase of it. 
He has not, therefore, to contract his expenditure and 
diminish his enjoyments, or lessen his savings. He is 
only prevented from launching out into so great an 
expenditure or making such savings as his new acquisi- 
tion would have warranted if the amount of the tax had 
not been deducted. In short, the withholding from 
him what he has never enjoyed cannot be compared to 
the deprivation, which a person may have to undergo, 
who may have to provide for the payment of any other 
direct tax. The severity of any other direct tax may, 
in some degree, be mitigated in process of time, after 
its imposition, by persons accommodating themselves to 
it, and may, after a lapse of time, be wholly done away 
with when the tax has become permanent, and the 
persons succeeding to land so taxed take the land 
subject to the tax, and have therefore never enjoyed it 
exempt from the tax. But even then, of the two direct 
taxes, a tax which is not to be periodically demanded, 
and is only to be paid at the time when the party who 
is to pay it has an acquisition of property, and has not 
had the actual benefit of such acquisition, must be the 
preferable tax of the two.” 

Mr. Brodie estimates the amount of personal property, 
settled in one year, including sums to be raised for 
portions under trusts in settlements of real property, to 
be about 8,000,0007. ; the same sum may be considered 
as annually taken out of settlement, and might be made 
liable to a tax on successions. Such a tax, if levied 
similarly to the present probate and legacy duty, would 
amount to about 350,000/. annually, and would, accord- 
ing to the author’s plan, be paid by the trustees of the 
settlement when the money settled came to be divided 
among the objects of the trust. = 

By a slight alteration in the probate and administra- 
tion duty, namely, by making the duty on both 3/. per 
cent. on all sums of 300/. and upwards, by continuing 
the present rate of duty on probates for all sums under 
300/., and by making the administration duty for all 
sums under 3002. correspond with the probate duty, it 
is estimated that 690,000/. a year might be obtained, in 
addition to what is returned under the present system. 

With a view not to press too hard on persons of the 
first degree, Mr. Brodie does not propose to increase 
the legacy duty of 1/. per cent. now charged on them. 
If, however, it were to be increased 1/. per cent., a sum 
considerably exceeding 200,000/. per annum would be 
added to the revenue. It is proposed to increase the 
legacy duty on persons in the second degree from 31. to 
41. per cent., and also to increase that now paid by 
persons more distantly related to the deceased, and to 
strangers, Mr. Brodie very justly observing, that “there 
can be no event in which persons would less unwillingly 
pay a heavy tax than on the fortuitous acquisition of 
property.” 

Then with regard to landed property : “It is pro- 
posed that upon every succession to real property by 
the death of the previous owner, the duty should attach, 
and that the amount of duty should, as to the persons 
succeeding, be regulated according to the same five 
degrees of relationship as in regard to personal property, 
and that the amount in each degree should be as follows, 


viz. :—the first degree, one year’s net income ; the | 


second degree, one year’s net income, and one-half of 
a second year’s net income; the third degree, two 
years’ net income ; the fourth degree, three years’ net 
income; and the fifth and last degree, four years’ net 
income. According to the above seale, the amount of 
the duty on real property will, on comparison, be found, 
as to the second, third, and fourth degrees, below the 
amount of the duty on probates and administrations 
and legacies, if increased as proposed.” 

The sum which could be thus obtained the author 
estimates at about 2,741,665/. The total amount of the 
additional tax on personal property and real property 
would be, then, 350,0002. for taxes on settlements of 
personalty, 600,000/. for probates and administrations, 
415,432/. for legacies, and 2.741,665/. for real property, 
amounting altogether to 4,107,097/. 


By reviving the old house tax an additional sum of ~ 


about 1,500,000/. would annually be added to the 
revenue, and this sum, together with the last, would ex- 
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ceed 5,600,0002. a year, as nearly as possible the amount 
of the present income-tax, and might replace that tax. 

Such is an outline of Mr. Brodie’s plan—a plan 
which he has developed with great impartiality and 
clearness in the little work now before us, to which we 
must refer those of our readers who wish for further 
information on this subject, and a perusal of which we 
strongly recommend to all those who imagine that land 
is already over taxed in this country. 


A Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Practical and Scientific, 
» in which the Theory, the Art, and the Business of 
Farming are practically treated. By upwards of Fifty 
Farmers, Land Agents, and Scientific Men. Edited 
by John C. Morton. Blackie and Son, Warwick- 

square, London. Parts I. and II. 

Ir does not seem inconsistent with propriety that we 
should give a descriptive notice of this work—though 
an opinion on its merits is, for obvious reasons, im- 
possible here. The designed character of the publication 
is sufficiently indicated in the Prospectus which has 
already appeared in our advertising columns. How far 
it may attain the position at which it aims, remains to 
beseen. It differs from previous and cotemporary cy- 
clopedias in the original character of its contents, and 
in the division of labour principle on which its authorship 
has been effected. 

The first and current numbers contain articles by 
Drs. Lindley and Playfair, Messrs. Ball, Burns, Curtis, 
Gorrie, Grigor, Hannam, Hoskyns, Morton, Thomson, 
Walton, and Way—embracing several sections of the 
theory and details of farm practice. The work opens 
with an introductory essay on the History of the Art, 
in which the obstacles to improvement, and its con- 
sequent tardy progress, are discussed by Mr. Hoskyns, 
The articles Acctimatation, Farm Accounts, follow, 
commencing the alphabetical order of arrangement, 
which is continued up to the article Asuzs, in the midst 
of which No. II. concludes. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

Sr. Perer’s, Jan. 16: Farm Costs.—The follow- 
ing resolutions were passed unanimously : Ist, That, 
as the value of agricultural produce is greatly lessened, 
it is the opinion of this meeting that farmers in general 
should, and must adopt and carry out a system of 
vigilant and wise economy, extending even to every 
expense unavoidably incurred. And as those employed 
in trade are reaping considerable advantages from the 
cheapness of food, it is thought by all present that the 
tiadesman will now be able (without injury to himself), 
to make a considerable reduction in his charges. It 
appears particularly desirable reductions should be 
made in this neighbourhood, as from various returns 
now before the meeting, it is evident that tradesmen’s 
charges are even higher here than in most parishes 
around. It is therefore resolved that the tradesmen of 
this parish be requested and desired to reduce their 
charges to the following scale, viz.—Blacksmith’s work 
about 2/. per horse, per annum; including the entire 
work required on the farm, except new tires for carts 
and waggons, and new ploughshares ; or if the work is 
not done by contract, that the shoeing should be 6d. per 
shoe, and other charges in proportion. Collar and 
harness maker to about 10s. per horse. Carpenters 
and bricklayers to 3s. 6d. per day; and Bricklayers’ 
labourers to 2s. 2d, That this meeting feels the 
importance of endeavouring to maintain in health, 
honesty, and comfort, the agricultural labourer. And 
while the fulness of the labour-market, and the neces- 
sities of the farmer, would urge to a reduction of the 
labourers’ wages to the lowest point, it is of opinion 
that meaus should be from time to time devised to 
employ as many hands as can possibly be employed with 
the hope of profit; and that those employed shall be 
paid so as that their condition is not rendered worse by 
the altered state of things. 3d, That it is the opinion 
of this meeting that in too many cases, the agricultural 
labourer is charged too much rent for his cottage ; and 
that it appears desirable that pains should be taken to 
bring the matter before the landlords, with a view to 
eilecta general reduction. William Manser, Chairman, 
James Smeed, Secretary. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Improvement of Chat Moss.—The drainage was 
the first step to improvement: 3 this was efiected by 
eutting open parallel ditches 66 yards apart, 4 feet wide 
at the top, and sloping down to about 14 inches at the 
bottom, and 3 feet 6 inches deep : in a wet floating 
mass like this Moss it was not possible to sink the ditch 
to the whole depth at once, and the first two spits being 
taken out it was then left for time to consolidate the 
surface ; the covered cross-drains, 10 yards apart, laid 
3 feet deep, and running into the open ditches, were 
commenced ; but in forming these, as well as the open 
drains, it was necessary to allow some time to elapse 
between the different operations, that the water might 
to some extent run off; the hollow drain was made by 
the top sod, dried by exposure to the air, being wedged 
into the open cut, and the peat thrown in again upon 
that to fillup. When the surface was partially dried, 
the Heath and other plants growing upon it were set on 
fire and burnt off as closely as ‘possible; and by 
ploughing and cross-ploughing, and cutting up the sods 
with # roller armed with knives, the ingenious con- 
_ trivance of Mr. Reed, he was enabled to destroy the 
tough and elastic character of the surface : after this 
Process marl, which was found at the southern edge of 


the Moss, was, by means of a moveable railway, laid on 
the top, to the amount of 100 cubic yards to the statute 
acre ; the average distance which the marl had to be 
removed being about two-thirds of a mile. Whilst 
these operations were in progress, I went over the Moss 
with Mr. Reed, and remember that both men and 
horses were obliged to work with pattens, or flat pieces 
of wood, attached to the feet. By means of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, then in full operation, 
Mr. Reed was enabled to bring from the latter town 
any quantity of manure, and he found that a mixture 
of night-soil and ashes was preferable to anything else. 
By growing a crop of Potatoes in the first instance, the 
different particles of moss, earth, and manure became 
so thoroughly blended together, that the soil formed 
would produce anything, and Wheat, Clover, and Oats 
followed each other in successful rotation, Since Mr. 
Reed left (some years ago), the management has been 
intrusted to Mr. Evans, now of the Haigh Foundry, 
Wigan, and it has been discovered by experience that 
it is not advisable to grow Wheat or Clover on such 
land: Turnips, Oats, and Potatoes are considered the 
best crops; and instead of marl, which is both bulky 
and heavy to move, it is now ascertained that salt mixed 
with lime is the most effective instrument in destroying 
the mossy nature of the surface, and preparing it for a 
first crop of Potatoes; these grow exceedingly well on 
moss lands unmarled, but if marled, their failure is as 
general as on other soils. M7. Garnett, in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 


Calendar of Gperations. 
FEBRUARY, 

BEeprorpDsuHire Farm, Feb. 4.—Farm operations of late have 
generally been subservient to the weather. During the frost, 
our horses were principally employed in carting dung and 
“‘mixins” upon the land. Nearly 50 acres of Grass were 
dressed with mud and soap ashes, at the rate of about 20 tons 
per acre; the proportion uf soap ashes about one-sixth of the 
whole. ‘The mixture had been several times turned, andis io 
a finely pulverised state when spread, The horses are now 
ploughing the Turnip land after sheep, part of which is in- 
tended for immediate sowing with early white Peas, and part 
for Oats. Some land is also being p!oughed for spring Tares. 
We prefer sowing Oats, Peas, and Tares thick—little less 
than 4 bushels of each per acre, although the land is clean, and 
in good condition, Bean-setting has partially commenced, 
The usual price for planting by hand runs from 4s, to 5s. 
per acre, Our faiting cattle now receive a mixture of 
Swedes and Mangold Wurzels steamed, with hay and straw 
chaff, with Bean, Barley, and Linseed meal mixed. ‘The store 
Beasts live chiefly upon Barley and Oat straw, with a portion of 
roots. The mileh cows have hay, Swedes, and Carrots. 
Fatting sheep live upon roots, hay and straw chaff, with about 
a pound of corn each. The store sheep have a portion of roots, 
with chaff. Ewes and lambs get shelter in yards at night, and 
receive a mixture of Clover and Pea-chafi, with a few bruised 
Oats, all served in troughs. In the day time the ewes have a 
run in the Grass fields, and get some Mangold Wurzels to assist 
the milk. Mangolds require to be given with discretion at 
first, otherwise they do harm. An ordinary sized root to an 
ewe is quite sufficient to begin with. Mangolds, Turnips, 
Carrots, and Potatoes stored previous to or during the frost 
now require eXamining, and the injured roots picking out and 
consuming. Turning the apparently sound roots will do them 
much good for ultimate preservation. R. Vi 


Notices to Correspondents. 

BEAN-DRILLS: E L. Messrs. Drummond, Stirling, N.B. 

Bones : M8. Mix one bulk of bones, thoroughly wetted, with two 
bulks of ashes or sand. The two must be mixed, and they 
need not be under cover. . 

CHAFF-CUOTTER, &c.: G W. Gillett, of Brailes, near Stourbridge. 
We do not know Taylor’s emigrants’ flour-mill. Salt might 
be tried with possibility of advantage. But a thoroughly 
soaked soil will admit hardly anything into it. 

Cocuin CHINA Fows. Many genuine specimens have a few 
feathers ou the legs or feet, or both ; others, equally true- 
bred, are clean-legged. The feathers in such cases are no 
distinctive mark, only au occasional appendage. D. 

CoTtacE Cuimney : M P desires to know how to construct one 
which shall notsmoke. Will any one describe his experience 
in this matter. 

DistTRIBUTION OF Liquip Manure: F H. It can be effected 
only by water-cart, or pipe, or conduit of some kind cut in 
the surface of the land. A hand water-carriage might be 
obtained at no great cost; if the extent to be manured is not 
too great for such small means, Or you might take advantage 
of your gentle slope to convey the water over its surface by 
furrows, as in a water-meadow. 

East Iustry : Amicus. Many thanks ; but the speech refers too 


exclusively to a political matter. 

EmIcraTion : Henry wants the names of works on New Zealand 
as a field for the emigrant. 

EXPENSE oF GROWING WHEAT: Falcon says, perhaps some of 
our correspondents would kindly give their experience as to 
the cost of growing Wheat, per bushel, on various soils, 
mentioning the previous crop, and the probable value of the 
one succeeding the grain, as it generally follows that the 
gain on the produce of one crop compensates for the loss 
on another. 

Farm Estimates : Mr. Mechi says, ‘‘ The estimate of an Essex 
farm of 100 acres, quoted in your editorial article, is omissive 
and assumptive. True, the farmer pays rent for 100 acres, 
but only crops or derives the benefit of about 90, the other 
8 or 10 being occupied by fences, ditches, headlands, road- 
ways, and buildings. Should he continue to pay for these ?” 

Horse-Hoz : J KS. We know of no good corn horse-hoe but 
Garrett’s. The Bean-barrow is a Scotch implement: appiy 
to Drummond, Stirling, N. B. 

How To HAVE FRESH-LAID Eces ALL Winter: Anon. In 
February or March set a broody hen, with a sitting of game 
eggs. The black-breasted reds I prefer. The pullets, if 
liberally fed, will begin to lay ia September, and will continue 
laying through the winter. I have several hens which have 
been in an egg and have laid an egg in 20 weeks. If any of 
them should go broody after laying a nest of eggs, put itin a 
coop for two or three days, and reduce its food considerably. 
The hatching fever will then go off, when it may be released, 
and in about three weeks it will begin to lay again. I have 


and cheaply, without mortar or mason. Make two centres 
and two wedges, similar to the drawing ; the backs of the 
centres should be of 3-inch scantling, and the bows of inch 
boards ; when these are placed together, back to back, with 
inch wedges between them, they will describe a circle, say of 
6 feet. Dig a hole as for sinking a well, say 9 feet deep and 
84 fect in diameter ; cover the bottom with clay, well puddled, 
9 inches thick ; lay the floor of your tank with bricks, flat ; 
describe on this area a circle of 6 feet 9 inches diameter ; on 
this place the centre, raising it 44 inches from the floor ; set 
a circle of bricks on end round it ; put clay round the outside 
of the bricks ; tread and puddle it well; drive here and there 
a pebble into the openings on the outer margin of the bricks, 
to make the arch firm; trim your work by rapping those 
bricks into place, that, by the treading of the clay, have been 
driven out of upright; knock out the wedgee ; raise your 
centre, by loose bricks, 9 inches,’ and proceed with another 
circle of bricks as before, When you have arrived at the 
required 
height, re- 
move the 
centres,— 
and your 
tank is fi- 
nished, If 
you wish 
to cover it, 
place a floor of rough boards on the loose bricks which sup. 
ported the centre; make a dome of earth, and on this an 
arched covering, with an opening for the pump, which should 
be large enough to admit a man and bucket, to clean out the 
tank when requisite. The arched covering should be with 
mortar, and may require a mason. Several of these tanks 
may be made to communicate; and for this purpose, in one 
of your circles of bricks, near the bottom, three bricks should 
be placed horizontally on each other ; two of the perpendicu- 
lar bricks on which the three rest can be taken out, and a 
communication 9 inches by 6 formed with the adjoining tank, 
taking care to puddle well the short drain between the two. 
Any parish school-boy ought to be able to calculate the num- 
ber of bricks and cubical contents of the above tank. 

Liquid Manure: Henry. The proportion of ammonia differs 
very much in different specimens, That is the only possible 
explanation of the difference, 

Mop: 7 K. You had better lay it in a heap to dry, then break 
it down and mix it with lime and salt before application to 
Grass land. Mix in such proportions as that the quantity of 
mud you have per acre shall add 2 ewt. of salt and 30 or 40 
bushels of lime, It is impossible to say what the value of 
it is. 

PeRouviAN Barvey : Old Subscriber. Sow it by allmeans. Since 
you have paid for it, give ita trial. We do not believe it to 
be materially different from the common naked Barley of the 
country.—WMessis. Lee. Your letter shall be answered next 
week, 


Property-Tax: A O G. We have for some years declined 
answering legal questions. You must consult your solicitor. 

REED : Hesperus. You must obtain runners or stolons, and 
transplant early in spring. 

ERRaTouM.—At page 60, col. b, on ‘‘ A Six Years’ Rotation,” for 
““W. Fowke, Hunley,” read ‘‘ W. Fowlie, Hursley.” 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered the same week. 


jtlarkets. 
SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Feb. 4. 

The number of Beasts is large and the quality very good. 
Trade is very slow, at a reduction from the rates of Monday, 
and several remain unsold, The supply of Sheep is very small, 
still there are sufficient for the demand. We have a dull trade, 
and our top quotaticns are with difficulty realised. Good 
Calves continue to be scarce and dear. From Holland and 
Germany we have 121 Beasts, 590 Sheep, and 22 Calves; from 
Scotland, 300 Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 2200; and 400 
fromi the midland counties. 

Perst.of8lbz.—_s d 58 d 
Best Scots, Here- | Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 16 

fords, &c. .. 3 8to3 10| Ditto Shorn aE ses 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8] Ewes&2dquality2 8—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 4] DittoShorn ... .., ous 


Perst.of8lbs—s d s @ 


practised this plan severai years with invariable success, The 
fowls must be warmly housed and weil fed. Nomen fictitiwm. 

Hypeip PHEASANTS: NF. says, ‘I know two persons who tried 
‘L. Y. R.’s’ experiment last summer. Both experiments 
failed. I have closely enquired into many cases, but never 
yet could find indubitable proof that the pheasant will couple 
with the domestic hen.” 

Is THE NEIGHBOURHOOD oF A WATER-MEADOW UNHEALTHY ? 
An Old Sub, asks this question, 

Liquip Manure Tanks : A Constant Reader and Enquirer, When 
clay i plentiful, a liquid manure tank may be made readily 


Best Downs and Lambs Nani dua gil sive ions age 

Half-breds ...4 O—4 4] Calves... ... ...3 8—410 
Ditto Shorn..._... el PIZB) csc con cre, O— A 0 

Beasts, 3688 ; Sheep and Lambs, 16,020; Calves, 69; Pigs, 205. 
Fripay, Feb. 8. 

Weare well, although not abundantly supplied with Beasts ; 
the demand is very small, consequently trade is exceedingly 
dull, and itis with difficulty that Monday’s rates are realised 
for choicest kinds, Several of inferior description remain un- 
sold, notwithstanding there is a disposition to take lower prices. 
The number of Sheep is rather larger than of late. The dead 
market being pretty clean, they are readily sold at fully Mon- 
day’s quotations. Good Calves are stillscarceand dear. Some 
Dutch that arrived late in the day were sold rather lower. 
Trade is very dull for Pigs. From Holland and Germany 
there are 30 Beasts, 60 Sheep, and 76 Calves; and132 Milch 
Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6 to3 10 
fords, &c. . 3 8to310| Ditto Shorn desl. Saas) — ewe 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8| Ewes&2dquality2 8—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 4/ DittoShorn .., ... see 
Best Downs and ATADSI ys) eect ate) dees “on 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... 1. 1.3 8—410 
DSCLOUSEIOUM: eee es) a ee HehIES) stances giana, ae eae 
Beasts, 847 ; Sheep and Lambs, 2070; Calves, 171; Pigs, 220, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 7, 
Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s; Clover ... ... ... 60sto80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | NewClover ... ... — _ 
HROWEE. wyere . cov) vers n DO COU Straw) \...° 2, Meee ot 24 
New Hay .. .. — — J. CooPpER. 
A very dull trade, 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, Feb. 7. 
Prime Meadow Hay 65sto70s |Inferior ... ... ... 58sto 70s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 |New Clover ... ... 
New Hay a eS — |Straw ... 
Old Clover ... ... 75 88 
WHITECHAPEL, Feb. 7, 
Fine Old Hay .., 60sto66s|NewClover ... ... 
Inferior ditto ccoy UL) 55 
New Hay ACO cee? ie" = 
Old Clover ... ... 75 84 


POTATOES.—Soutuwakgk, Feb. 4, 

The Committee report that the arrivals during the last week 
have been considerable, which, with a fair quantity from the 
Continent and very mild weather, has caused the demand to be 
heavy at the following prices :—Yorkshire Regents, 90s. to 130s. 
per ton ; Wisbeach do., 70s. to 100s.; Scotch do., 70s. to 80s.: 
Scotch cups, 60s. to 75s, ; French whites, 60s. to 80s.; Belgian 
do., 60s. to 70s. 


eee LE 28 
JosHUA BAKER, 
—sto —s 


Inferior ditto... ... 55 63 
Stray eee eine: lo 


HOPS.—Fripay, Feb, 8. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the market con- 
tinues firm, with a better demand both for consumption and 
speculation, and should Mr. Cayley succeed in his motion for a 
total repeal of the malt duty (which stands for Tuesday week), 
we must have a considerable advance in the Hop market, par- 
ticularly in yearling and old Hops, which at this moment are 
to be bought much under the cost of production. 


COVENT GARDEN, Fes. 9. 4 

The supply of Vegetables is pretty well kept up, and Fruit for 
the most part is sufficient for the demand, except Hothouse 
Grapes, Pears and Apples, which are scarce, Pine-applee are 
also less plentiful. Filberts and Walnuts are abundant, and 
Chestnuts plentiful, Oranges and Lemons are abundant, and 
there are some good Seville Oranges in the market, Amongst 
Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, Cauliflowers and 
Broccoli sufficient for the demand, Potatoes are unaltered 
since our last account; foreign ones fetch from 50s. to 70s, 
a ton. Lettuces and other salading are dearer, and so are 
Mushrooms. French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb 
may be obtained. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas 
Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Bpacrises, Acacias, 


sand Roses, 
FRUITS. etetbndtiid Ae 


'Pine-apples, per Ib., 53 to 8s Almonds, per peck, 68 
Grapes, Portugal, p. lb.,9d tols — sweet, per lb., 24 to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 68 to 10s Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 28 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh,, 4s to 6s — p. bush., 16s to 246 
Lemons, per doz., Is to 2s Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 65s 
— per 100, 6s to 128 Nuts, Bar., p. bush,, 20s to 22s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to Is 6d — Brazil, p. bsh., 128 to 16s 
Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s Kent Cobs, 65s to 75sp. 100 lbs 


VEGETABLES. 


French Beans, p.100,2s 6d to 3s | Radishes,p. 12 hands,1s to 186d 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 28 Carrots, per bun., 6d to 8d 
Asparagus, per bundle, 3s to 6s Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d | Onions, p. bushel, 3s to 4s 
Cabbages, p. doz., Jd to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 6s to 93 Shallots, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz. bundl.,18s to24s | Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Greens, per doz., 2s 6d to4s Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 4d to 9d 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, | Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 2s 6d 


2s to 3s Mushrooms, p. pot., 2s to 3s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s to 3d 


— percwt., 3s to 7s Waterocress, p. 12: bun., 9d tols 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p. doz.bun.,1s 6d to 8s | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 23 to 48 Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 3s to 43 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 3s 6d — Roots, p. ddle., ls to 1s 
“‘Leeka, per bunch, 2d to 3d | Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 2s | Mint, per bunch, 9d to 1s 


MARK LANE. 


Monpay, Fes. 4.—The quantity of Wheat on sale in Mark. 
Jane this morning, by land carriage samples from Essex, Kent, 
sand Suffolk, was small, and the arrivals coastwise were also 
limited. The condition of most of the samples was more or 
Jess affected by the late damp weather. Good dry parcels sold 
at last week’s rates, but the general runs declined in value Is. 
per qr. No alteration took place in the value of foreign 
Wheat, but the demand continues limited in the extreme. The 
nominal top price of town-made Flour remains unchanged ; 
country and foreign marks were easier to purchase,—English 
Barley of all descriptions met with some little attention, and a 
further reduction had in some instances to be submitted to 
before progress could be made in sales. Foreign was also 
easier to purchase.—Oats were in moderate supply, and quite 
as dear as at the close of last week.—Beans and Peas were a, 
dragging trade, and their value continues rather to decline. 


BRiTisH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. 8. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White/40—41)Red ...... 35—B8 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto|483—45|Red ...... 38—40 
— a! Ma Severely .s- ances sversssectcs 42—44 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White| — /Red...... _ 
Farhi 3) (3) Nene eer ne re cee ee creboro: ab 35—54 


Barley.grind. & distil., 20s to 22s...Chev.|24—28)Malting |23—24 
— Poreign.....Grinding and distilling] 18—22|Malting |22—25 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk .........666 seeeees 15—19 
— Scotchand Lincolnshire ...Potato|!8—22|Feed ...|17—20 
SPIT * nsec cedctn tess sence rasnsease Potato|18—20|Feed .. |15—18 
— Foreign Poland and Brew|16—20/Feed .../18—17 
RM oe te MON eb retracenits as senteand 23—25|Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign . ceveeseeee sper ton] dl.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ......21s‘to 23s .....Tick|23—26/ Harrow |23—26 
— Pigeon...... 248 — 28s .., Wistds|21—28| Longpod |22—28 
Ba POET osc. - 2c cngesden pins ons Small/24—35| Egyptian |22—23 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent..,..Boilers|24—26|Suffulk |25—27 


— Maple ...... 23s to 26s.. G@rey|22—23| Foreign |21—28 
REO cas suaposnewas tsa. cgtiradcerds Youes'a White] 22—25| Yellow... |24—26 
Flour, best marks, delivered ..,per sack}?5—40 

Pele OR seu. cosltazccuddevassevncnn ste ditto|30—33|Norfolk |30—86 

a PROP SION 3... cee ese e ee seee oo per barre]|22—24}Per sack!30—34 


Fripay, Fes, 8.— The supplies of grain ‘have been small 
during the weck, caused probably in a measure by 'the late 
boisterous state of the weather, at the same time the demand 
for‘all articles of our trade has been limited in the extreme. 
The few parcels of English Wheat on ‘sale were placed with 
difficulty at Monday’s rates, and'the value of foreign remains 
nominally the same.—Barley, Beans, and Peas, if anything, 
were rather easier to ‘purchase.—Oats were sold in retail 
quantities to needy buyers, at full prices.—Indian Corn is dull, 
but few cargoes on ‘saleat Falmouth or Queenstown,—Rye in 
less favour. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, Flour, 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

English ... 1010 2740 2330 620 sacks 

figs) ee _ _ _ 

Foreign ... 580 _ — — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.| OATS.| RrrE. | BEANS. | PEAS. 
AVERAGES, |———— — — — 

2 _ 893 4d 2is'9dl15s 6d|\24s Od| 26311d}29s 0d 


40 0 25 11 j15 10 |24 11 26 11 |28 5 
Al 26 4/15 6 |23 4 26 6 |28 6 
41° 0 26 3/16 0 |23 9 26 6 |27 6 
40 1 25 9 |15 IO |21 2 26 1 |28 5 
39 4) 25 4/15 2/2310) 25 6 )27 0 


Agereg. Aver.| 40 2] 2511/15 8 |23 6) 26 5 |28 2 
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ALVANISED WIRE GAME 


NETTING.— 


Gaivan- Japanned 
. i ised, Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d. per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong a wn ¥ Ch 45 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, rn? 0 Gh nay 
lfj-inch ,, light ” ee) as 6 ” 
li-inch ,, strong a we 10 Pe 8 i 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, 14 11 


ee 5 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


et || air 
ay man i OBO & Bm t LLL S 
(ye D. YOUNG anp COMPANY (Late 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; CASTLE- 
Burupines, DERBY-SQUARE, LiveRPOOL; 128, HiaH-STREET, 
EpinporeH; and 82, Si. ENocu-squarE, GLAscow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, dc. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course ot 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost o1 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or'seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completély im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as Yequired, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins,, 1s.; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, I8 ins. wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide os sie, 4 070; 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 55 oe. (Uo 0, 


Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide He idle A EOL TD 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, inmany instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Treland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at Ts. 1s eaual to 24 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard, Samples for inspection sent free of expeuse. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of TRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATHER. 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN ‘OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


| HOT BED | 


Duties on Fo- | —~——}] ——~——| ——_ 
reign Grain 10 e Ont Uy to] 2 Ot eS 


Fluctuations in the lastisix weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Paices, ;Dec. 29.) JAN. 5,|SAN. 12.| Jand9.|JAn. 26.| Fes, 2. 
a — 
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Liverpoot, TUESDAY, FEB. 5.—The arrivals of Wheat have 
been moderate. During the past week the trade genarally has 
Ween very jbactive, and confidence seems to have left us. The 
business ac our Corn Exchange this morning was again on a 
very muderate seale ; indeed, so little was done in Wheat and 
Plour that it is ‘hard to make an alteration in the prices of 
Puestay. Oats declined 4a. to 14. per bushel, and Egyptian 
Feans Vs. per'qr. Barley and Peas were both: much neglected. 
Indian Corn was 64, per qr. cheaper. 
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WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticu- 
‘Fe TURAL ARCHITECTS, HOTHOUSE BUILDERS, and HoT-wWaTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofcy, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air, Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estim:tes, and Catalogues forworded on application. 
J. Werks and Ob., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


E PPS’ COLLECTIONS or KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS, 

No. 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the 
best and newest kinds, being a ‘sufficient supply for ‘a no. 
bleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, 4 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz. Brussels 
Sprouts, 40z. Buda Kale, 7 oz. Cabbage, 10 0z. Carrot, 2 oz. 
Cauliflower, 2 0z. Oelery, 31bs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2'0z. 
Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melou, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz, Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz. Parsnip, 2 oz. Sayoy, 
8 pints Radish, 1 oz, Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 Ibs. 
Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. Salsafy, and 12 pkts. 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, &e. tie Ae vas £ 
No. 2, two-thirds of the above 
No. 3, one-third ditto ae ade ae 
No, 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman 

having a moderate sized garden vee 3 v0 

The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. more 
than last, and quite equal in quality. Deseriptive Seed Cata- 
logues may be had on application. All orders to be accom- 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers. No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone, 

*,* Cole’s Superb Dwarf Red Celery, 1s. per packet. 


“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, 
Is the finest flavoured in the World, 

7 DWARD TILEY having beeome possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior Melon called 
‘“BROMHAM HALL” GREEN FLESH MELON, respect- 
fully invites the attention of the public generally, to the supe- 
riority of this over all other Melons ever yet sent out. It was 
forwarded to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 22d, 
1818, for his judgment, and he was of decided opinion that 
the Bromham Hall Melon was the finest flavoured fruit he had 
ever tasted. It was exhibited at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
July 11, 1849, where it was awarded by the judges the Silver 
Knightian Medal for the best flavoured green flesh Melon. It 
was again sent to Dr. Linpiey, August 11th, 1819: ‘‘ We have 
received your Bromham Hall Melon, it was much over ripe, 
nevertheless it was by far the best flavoured Melon we ever 
tasted.” It was again exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s 
Rooms, Regent-street, September 4th, 1849, and was again 
pronounced by the judges to be the ‘best flavoured Melon they 
ever tasted, and was awarded the Banksian Medal. ‘The fruit 
is very handsome—it is round shaped, hollow crown, beauti- 
fully netted, thin skin, flesh very firm and solid, melting 
flavour, very free setter, and abundant bearer. Weight, from 
3lbs. to 441bs. It has been found to do well during the 
summer, without bottom heat, It may be as easily grown by 
an amateur in a frame as the common Vegetable Marrow. 
There is a great advantage in it for the fruiterer, as it will re- 
tain its fine flavour for a considerable time after beiog cut. 
Sold in packets of 6 seeds, 2s. 6d.; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. 
Also the following fine varieties can be highly recommended 


. £8 3 0 
oo» 2200 

i210 
6 


all true: 8. d. 
Queen Melon oe oe o +» 1 6 per packet. 
Bowood Green Fles oe - ote “A 


Beechwood do, os oo o. 
Windsor prize do., 1s, ; Emperor eel 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid .. oo 
Duncan Green Flesh do. improved .. 1 
Hampton-court Green Flesh .. eel 
Egyptian do. do, _improved 1 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBER, VIC- 
TORY OF BATH .. o. 2 4 
Gordon’s White Spine .«- os ave 9 


These two Cucumbers are unequalled for their superiority 
for exhibition, having been thoroughly proved to the satis- 
faction of hundreds of growers. They will be found to grow 
as well out of doors on a ridge, or against a wall, during the 
summer months, 2s a common ridge Cucumber; also equally 
as productive. Length, from 20 to 26 inches. 

N.B. It is with regret we state that numerous parties have 
been disappointed by purchasing an itferior variety under the 
name of Victory of Bath. E. 1. begs to say it has proved not 
to be the true variety sent out by him. 

Lord Keynon’s Favourite (winter Cucumber), a very scarce 
variety. [tis the best for winter cultivation ever yet grown ; 
itis very hardy, and free setter, aud never shanks off ; fruit 
very handsome. Length, about 14 inches. 2s. 6d. per packet. 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of the Bromham Hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s.—Sold by Epwarp TiLEy, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A re- 
mittance must accompany the order, either in cash or 1d, 
postage stamps. 
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FERN SEEDS, &c. 

Cees BENNETT begs to inform the lovers of 

FERNS, that he bas purchased the entire stock of rare 
and yaluable Fern Seed (sent home from New Zealand by the 
late Curator of the Sheffield Botanic Gardens), which he pur- 
poses selling at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. per packet (adver- 
tised in the Gardeners’ Journal in August, 1849, at 10s. 6d. per 
packet). The names of the varieties are as follows: No.1, 
Todea sp., variety Australis or Black Tree-fern; No. 2, Also- 
phylla medullaris, fine variety; No. 3, Cyathea dealbata, fine 
silvery-leaved Tree-fern; No, 4, Mixed varivties of Hymeno- 
phyllam, Trichomanes, Adiantums, Aspleniums, Lomaria, 
Niphobolus, Pteris, Cyatheas; No. 5, Mixed varieties of Also- 
phyila dealbata or Silver Tree-fern. 

G. B. has also a quantity of valuable Shells from the above 
country, as well as a variety of the seeds of Taxus sp., grows on 
the highest mountains in New Zealand. He hasalso for sale a 
valuable collection of rare:specimens ot Ferns in excellent pre- 
servation, of which printed Catalogues, with a list of prices, 
may be ‘bad on application to Geokcz Bennett, Brandon 
Lodge, near Coventry, Warwickshire. 

A remittance must accompany the order, either in postage 
stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry Post- 
office, to G. B., as above, 


PLANTING SEASON. 

1. Spare me BALSION begs to inform planters he has 

still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 
of, which, in consequence of having relinguished the trade, he 
offers at very reduced prices, The Stock comprises every 
variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
and all the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expeace 
having been spared in the collection, and from the light nature 
ofthe soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mass 
of fibrous root, ‘which causes them to grow most luxuriantly 
after being transplanted. 

A.B. particularly recommends the following : Common Laurel, 
9 inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 2 to 4 fect, 40s.; 4 to 6 
feet, 80s, per 1000. Portugal Laurels, 1 to 2 feet, 10s. per 100. 
Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 60s.; 4 to 
5 feet, 100s. per 100. Ghent Azaleas of all the finest kinds, 
specimen plants, 2s. 6d. each ; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 
Rhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiensis, &e., 
100s. per 100. Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 12s. per 
dozen. A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and traus- 
planted ; also common Oak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 
Hornbeam, Privet, wc. 

Orders must be accompanied byremittances, Orders amount- 
ing to 51 delivered free.—Poole Nursery, Dorset, 


Sales by Auction. 


MESSRS, LODDIGES’ CELEBRATED ARBORETUM FOR 
SALE BY AUCTION, 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN, 
R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
from Messrs. LoppiaEs, of Hackney, to submit for unre- 

served competition, on the premises, on MONDAY, 4th March, 
and several following days, in consequence of the decease of 
the Senior Partner, the FIRST POKTION OF THEIR UN- 
RIVELLED ARBORETUM, comprising many thousand well- 
grown specimens of the rarest and most beautiful Trees and 
Shrubs, affording to noblemen and gentlemen engaged in 
Ornamental Planting an opportunity which has never before 
occurred.— Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready for 
delivery 10 days prior to the sale, on the premises, and of Mr. 
J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, AND THE TRADE. 
A large parcel of Araucaria imbricata, and Cedrus Deodara, 
two of the most noble Ornamental Trees ever introduced into 
‘Burope, and a few other hardy Conifera. 


5 ME. J.C, STEVENS is directed to-sell by Auction, 


at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 


- THURSDAY, Feb. 21, at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, 1100 


Oedrus Deodara, 1 to 2 feet ; 500 Araucaria imbricata, 1 foot to 
18 inches; 12 fine:specimens of Taxodium sempervirens, from 
5ito 8 feet, and 100 strong plants 18 inches ; 10 Taxodium pin- 
natum; 25 Pinus patula; 100 Cupressus torulosus; and 6 
Gordon Island Cypress.—May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of sale, and Catalogues had (by enclosing a penny 
stamp) of Mr, J, ©. Srevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
London. 


BROMPTON PARK NURSERY. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, &c. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS have re- 

ceived instructions from Mr. John Sangster, and Mr, 
Robert Donald, trustees to the above estate, to submit to an 
unreserved sale (as the whole'must be cleared off on or before 
Lady-day next),.a large portion of valuable stock-still unsold, 
consisting of the well known celebrated collection of Standard, 
Dwarf, Maiden, and Trained Fruit Trees, and a rich assort- 
ment of Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, and Ornamental Trees ; 
together with the Greenhouses, fitted up with new and im- 
proved Hot-water Apparatus. The sale to commence on 
MONDAY, the 25th February, and five following days, at 11 
o’clock each day.—May be viewed prior to the sale. Cata- 


_ Zogues (1s, each, returnable to purchasers) may be had of the 


principal Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. If sent by post, 
As. 6d. each. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 

R. D, A. RAMSAY has received instructions 

from an eminent firm to sell by Auction, at the Bromp- 
ton Auction Ground, Fulham:road, Brompton, one mile from 
Hyde-park Corner, on WEDNESDAY, February 13, 1850, at 
12 o’clock precisely, without reserve, 500 Rhododendrons, 2 to 
4 feet, 150 Scarlet Rhododendrons, and other American plants, 
comprising Azaleas, Andromedas, Sedums, Ericas, &c.; 400 
Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, a quautity of strong 
Vines and Fig Trees, Ilex Cunninghami, Oupressus, Daphne, 
Pinus, Garrya elliptica, Lycium horridum, dsc. ; a quantity of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, comprising Scarlet Chestnut, 
Ailanthus, Thorn, Weeping Cherry, American Willow, Tulip 
Tree, &c. ; Ribes, Caragana, Cotoneaster, Benthamia, Cytissus, 
Hibiscus, «ce. ; with other miscellaneous stock, comprising 
Pyrus japonica, Clematis, and other creepers; Victoria Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus, Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes, and a quantity 
of Bulbs and Bulbous Roots.—May be viewed the day prior and 
‘morning of sale, and Catalogues had at the principal Secd 
‘Shops, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, Fulham- 
‘road, Brompton. 


CHELSEA. 

TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, BUILDERS, and Others. 
M R. D. A. RAMSAY has. been favoured with in- 
i structions from Messrs. Wm. Dennis and €o., to sell by 
Auction, on the premises, King’s-road, Chelsea, opposite 
‘“remorne Gardens, on MONDAY, February 2th, 1850, and 
two following days, at 12 o’clock, each without reserve (to 
clear the land taken for building purposes), a large portion of 
the NURSERY STOUK, comprising a quantity of Aucuba, 
‘Holly, Box, and other Evergreens ; Mulberry trees ofall sizes ; 
the priz» collection of Gooseberries:; the newsilver:atriped Ivy ; 
large Irish Ivies; yellow Jasmine and other Creepers; a 
quantity of ornamental trees andishrubs ; a choice:coliection 
of standard Plums and other Fruit trees, with a quantity of 
Moss Rose stools and layers, and other Roses iin choice 
varieties ; also a quantity of \Camellias, azaleas, Geraniums, 
Aloe, Yucca, d&s¢.—May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, 
and Catalogues ‘had (6d. each, returnable'to purchasers) ‘on the 
premi-es ; at the peincipal ‘Seed-shops ; and of the Auctioneer, 

Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, London. 

TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
THE STOCK OF A FLORIST. 
JT R. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulbam-road, Brompton 
ne mile from Hyde Park Corner), on WEDNESDAY, Feb, 19, 
2850, at 12 o’clock precisely, without reserve, a quantity of 
‘arge specimens of Camellia, Erica, Azalea indica, Acacia 
‘armata. Epacris, &c. ; with 1500 Greenhouse Plants, in choice 
‘variety, comprising Camellia, Oleander, Epacris, Azalea, Cras- 
‘sula, Correa, Cytissus, and other Plants in bloom; and also 
300 Standardand Dwarf Roses.—May be viewed on the morning 
‘of ‘Sale, and Catalogues had’ ot the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Narsery, Fulham-road, Brompton, London. 


OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.—New-laid Kggs tor 

setting may be had by applying by letter, post paid, to 
W..0., at Mr..MeLachlan’s, 6, Bircuia-lane, Lombard-street, 
London. 

IMPORTANT TO MILLERS AND OTHERS. 

i BE LET, with immediate possession, in the 

neighbourhood of Bristol, a FLOUR MILL, of excellent 
construction and unrivalled situation, driving four pairs of 
French stones, combining advantages in transit of goods both 
by rail and water scarcely equalled. The whole new and in 
full work. Any one wishing to treat for the above is requested 
“to apply ‘by letter, post-paid, to G. F., at Mr. Symes’, Cheese 
Factor, Temple-street, Bristol. 


/Q 0 BE SOLD, OR LET, under peculiar circum- 

stances, and upon very ‘advantageous terms, a series of 
Porcing and Succession GRAPERIES, PEACH and PLANT 
HOUSES, upon which a largesum has ‘been expended 'to bring) 
them into‘a high state of bearing. Toa purchaser, any reason- 
able accommodation will be.given for payment,—Apply to Mr. 
Parsons, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 30, Marine-parade, 
‘Brighton. 


4° BE LET for a term of 7, 14, or 21 years, 
and entered upen immediately, NORTHFLEET GREEN 
FARM, situate in the parish of Northfizet, Kent, containing 
286 acres (more jor less) of superivr, dry, Arable and Hop Land, 
with suitable Dwelling-house and Agricultural Buildings. The 
incomms tenant will enter without valuation,—lor particulars 
apply to Watmer D. Jones, Esq., Lancyck, near Neweastle 
Buylyn, Wales; and, to view the Farm, to J. Brexemuex, Esq., 
Wompbvvell-hall, nearGravesend, Kent. 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 

Ty\0 BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the re- 

cent decease of Mr. Jonn Ronaxps, of Brentford, the old- 
established and extensive BUSINESS OF MESSRS, HUGH 
RONALDS anv SONS, of that place.—For particulars, apply 
on the premises ; or to Mr, E. Ronaxps, 109, Upper Thames- 
street ; or to Mr. G. B. TownsEnp, Accountant, 49, Leadenhall- 
street, London. 


GUE RANUNCULI.— The present being the 
usual month for planting, we beg to recommend the follow- 
ing. The new varieties have been selected with great care, of 
first rate sorts, ftom immense quantities of seedlings; and for 
vigorous growth and free flowering are far preferable to the 
older varieties, Se'ections, in strong roots, at the following 
reasonable charges, with printed instructions for planting and 
treatment. 


100 Finest mixed .. oe os oe 
100 Fine mixed, 5s. ; or free by post for aa os 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the seedling varieties may be had. 
Remittances are expected from unknown correspondents, 
Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


LANTING SEASON.—NURSERY GROUNDS, 

RED LODGE, NORTH STONEHAM, NEAR SUUTH- 
AMPTON,— An unlimited supply of every description of 
FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS, AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, may be pro- 
cured from these extensive grounds, at the most reasonable 
prices, printed Catalogues of which may be had of the pro- 
prietor, WM. ROGERS, Sen,, Nors—ERYMAN AND CONTRACTING 
PLANTER. 

Transplanted Forest Trees, 1 to 2 feet, adapted for extensive 
Forest or Coppice Planting, usually sold by the thousand ; and 
also of a large size, for Ornamental Planting or immediate 
effect, from 3 to 12 feet, the prices varying from 25s. to 5l. p. 100. 

Ash, Beech, Birch, 15s, to 80s. per 1000; Spanish Chestnut, 
20s., 30s., and 40s.; Larch Fir, 7s. 6d. to 20s. ; Spruce, 20s., 30s., 
and 40s.; Scotch, 10s., 15s, and 20s.; Pinaster, 10s., 15s., and 
20s.; Sea Pine, adapted for exposure to the sea, 15s,, 25s., and 
40s.; Mahonia, for cover, 40s. to 80s,; Hazel, 15s., 20s,, and 
35s.; English Oak, 15s., 20s., and 40s.; Poplar, 20s., 30s,, and 
40s. ; Quicks, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 

Planting contracred for to any extent from 51, to 201. p. acre. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron ponticum, 2 to 6inches, 20s., 40s., and 80s. per 
1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fit for working, 10s. per 100; 14'to 
2 feet, strong, 20s. to 40s. per 100, fit for planting out at once to 
cover; 4 to 6 feet, single stem, for working the beautiful 
scarlet and other fine kinds, 50s. per100. Tree Rhododendrons 
may thus become as generally cultivated as Tree Roses. 
Scarlet Rhododendrons, 18s. per dozen ; hybrid scarlet, blue, 
lilac, and white, with large handsome trusses of flowers, 4 to 
6 inches, 25s.; 1 foot, 40s. per 100; Kalmia latifolia, 2 to 4 
inches, 8s. to 12s. 6d, per 100; 1 to 2 feet, blooming buds, 5(s. 
per 100; 2 to 3 feet, fine, 75s. per 100; Epigzea repens, 50s. per 
100; and all other American plants at equally low prices. 

Dwarf Rose Stocks for working, 8s, per 100; Single Ca- 
mellias, 25s., 40s., and 50s. per 100, fit for working ; Double 
Camellias, of sorts, on own roots, 6 to 9 inches, 12s, per dozen ; 
Pinus (Abies) Douglasi, from seed, 6 to 9 inches, 10/, per 100 or 
30s. per dozen ; Arbutus, 6 to 12 inches, 8s. to 12s. per 100; 1 to 
14 foot, 20s. per 100; 2 feet, 30s. per 100; Laurel, 8s. to 20s. per 
100 ; Laurustinus, bedded, 40s. per 1000, 8s. per 100 ; Variegated 
Holly, 1 foot, 25s. per 100; Clematis azurea grandiflora, 6s. per 
dozen, 42s. per 100; Deutzia scabra, 2 feet, 12s. 6d. per 100; 
Common China Kose, 12s. 6d. per 100; Tree Roses of the most 
select kinds, 5 per 100 ; Dwarf Roses, 50 sorts, named, 50s, per 
100; Double White, Double Red, and New Crimson Thorns, 
40s. per 100, 6s. per dozen ; Large Dutch Honeysuckles, 12s. 6d. 
per 100; Giant Irish Ivy, 8s. per 100. 

The prices are for wholesale, if ordered in less quantities a 
higher price will be charged. All orders above 51. carriage 
paid to London, 

American purchasers will find great advantages in procuring 
their supplies from these grounds, from their proximity to the 
Docks whence the American Steam-packets take their de- 
parture, thus saving the delay and expenses of Land Carriage. 
M ESSRS, J. ann H. BROWN’S CATALOGUE for 
1. 1850, contains all that is new and useful in Exotic.and 
Hardy Plants and Shrubs. Sent free by post for six stamps. 
Orders for any of the following are respectfully solicited. 

HarDyY AMERICAN PLANTS. s. d. 
Andromeda floribunda, fine established plants, we:l set 


RANUNCULUS.—Free by post. SP ad, 

50 Splendid new varieties, with names oe «- 2°00 
25 do. do, do. oe ee 1°20 
50 Fine older varieties, do. ne -- 015 0 
25 do. do. ee «- 0 8 0 
0 0 

0 0 


with bloom, per dozen oe oe os oe «- 20 0 
25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian ‘varieties, on their own 
roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name Be. Ae 
25 American Azaleas, do. do. do, oe, 15 0 
6 Andromedas.of sorts, including floribunda we ao) O. 
6 Kalmias,.and 6 Ledums, one of a sort, by name -- 10 0 
25 Hardy American Shrubs, oneofia sort, by mame ..10 6 
12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties ov ve ow oe oe e- 12 0 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each 7s, 6d. to 10 6 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, extra fine, with 3) to 50 bloom 
buds,-each .. “ eve pe on «- 28.6d.to 3 6 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name -- 10 6 
Hardy Heaths and Vacciniums, ditto.ditto, per doz... 8 0 


50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name == -. 16 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name,in pots .. 9 
Standard and ‘hatfstandard Roses, per dozen. 12s. and 15 
Green and Black Tea plants, quite hardy, per dozen .. 15 
New Crimson Moss Rose, per doz, oe ote tm, 16 
Bourbon Roses,-sup-rior sorts, Rose La Reine and Per- 
petnal Queen, per dozen ae as om ay es» 10 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, oneof'a sort, blooming plants.. 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto os (80 
50 Choice Greenhouse Plants, one of a sort, bymame .. 45 
24 Choice Erieas, one of.a-sort, by name de saga 


First-rate Show Pinks, per dozen 6s,and 9 
First-rate Carnations and Picotees, perdozen 9s. and 12 
First-rate Pansies, per dozen ere «+ 6s.1and 9 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, show varieties, strong 


ascsos ecooocoeces cooosc 


plants, per dozen a ay vas 9s, 'to 12 
Verbenas and Petunias, best new sorts, per dozen 5 
12 Ponies, double white and black, of sorts ae wer 8 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Plants, named ed asi NE 


Cuorce FrRoir TREES. 

Fine Dwarf and ‘Standard Trained Peaches, Nectatines, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries; the best and 
most approved sorts‘of these respective kinds, true to 
name, 2s. 6d.‘each, ior, per dozen SA we -» 24 0 

Untrained or'maiden ditto, Is.\6d each, or, per dozen ...15 0 

FineiGooseberries, Currants,'and Raspberries, perdozen 3 0 

Swong Vines, Figs, and Apples, per dozen a -. HH 0 

Filberts, new, thin shell and red skin, per doz. an) 

Cryptomeria japonica and’6 Choice Hardy Pinus, 0 

Glycine sinensis, ‘extra fine ia pots, 15 to 30 feeteach .. 3 6 

Plower'Seeds, 18 papers, 5s. ; 36 ditto, 10s.; of the most ap- 
proved varieties, sent free ‘by post. 

Veyetableand Agricultural ‘Seeds ‘supplied in large or small 
quuntitres:;—Atbion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Feb. 9, | 


CSQuE'S SUPERB SOLID RED CELERY.—This 

fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not only for 
the great size to which it attains, but for its unequalled crisp. 
ness and exquisite nut-like flavour, that it needs no further ie. 
commendation, Seed may be had genuine from the grower 
Witttam Coxe, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, 1s. 6d. each’ 
or the amount in postage stamps; also of Messrs. J, and J. 
Frazer, Leyton, Essex; Mr. Bonyanp, Maidstone, Kent: 
Mr. Caipps, Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; Mr. Denyenr, 82, Grace- 
churecb-s'reet, London; Mr. TILEy, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath - 
Mr. Franots, Hertford; Mr. Miuner, Bradford, Yorkshire : 
Messrs. J. and J. Farrsaren, Clapham, near London ; Messrs, 
Garaway, Mayes, and Co., Bristol; and of Mr. Smirx, Wes- 
ter.am, Kent; Mr, Ponrey, Nurseryman, Plymouth ; and Mr, 
Ivery, Nurseryman, Peckham, Surrey; Messrs. ARCHIBALD 
Woop and Co., Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Worcester: and 
Mr. Porz, Nurseryman, Gib Heath, near Birmingham, ’ 

*,* A liberal allowance to the trade, 

W. Core further states, in justice to himself and agents, that 
his entire stuck of seed savediin 1849 is in hie possession and 
that of bis agents, trom»whom it»may be had new and genuine 
bearing his name and address printed on the envelope. : 


RUIT TREES anv SHRUBS AT HALF PRICE, 
NOW ON SALE FOR FOUR WEEKS, BY 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., PLYMOUTH, 


In consequence of the South Devon Railway Com- 
pany having taken away a large portion of our Union- 
road Nursery, we are compelled to make some EXTEN- 
SIVE ALTERATIONS, and as the whole of the ground must 
be cleared within four weeks, we have come to the deter- 
minution of offering the stock at WALE the usual prices. 


PEACHES, NECTARINES, and APRICOTS.—Dwarf thained 
trees, 2s. 6d. each; smaller ditto, 1s. 6d. each ; Dice cut backs, 
1s. each. A few very large trained trees ina bearing state, 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each, comprising Royal George, Noblesse, 
Chancellor, Newington, and some of the best gorts in cultivation. 

PEARS,.—Several hundred fine round-headed trees at 1s. 6d. 
each, worth 3s, 6d. and 5s, each, comprising all the best sorts in 
cultivation, 

GRAPE VINES.—AIl the best sorts, 4 to'6 feet, 1s. 6d, each, 

ARBUTUS.—Fine plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s. per doz, 

ILEX OAK.—Fine plants in pots, and bushy, from 15 inches 
to 24 inches in height, 5s. per dozen, worth ls. each. Four- 
year-old seedlings, out of boxes, stxPENCE per doz, 

BOX EDGING, 3d, per yard. 

RASPBERRIES, “Renpie’s LARGE Beenive.”—This is a 
large handsome variety, very prolific, and delicious flavour, 
and has given the most complete satisfaction. Strong Canes, 
20s. per 100, or 38. per doz. ‘* YouELi’s FasToxrr,” 10s. per 100. 

CEDARS OF LEBANON.—We have a large stock of these 
in pots. Good plants, 3 feet, 36s. per dozen. Large handsome 
plants in pots, 4 to 6 feet, 5s, each; or one quarter the price 
usually charged. 

BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS.— Very superior to the old 
sort, 6s. per dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Some of the very best varieties in culti- 
vation, 30s. per 100. 

PORTUGAL LAURELS.—An immense stock will be sold 
unusually low. Fine plants, 18-inch, bushy, 20s. per 100 ; 3 feet, 
30s. per 100; 4 feet, 40s. per 100. 

BERBERIS, or MAHONIA AQUIFOLIA.—A very large quan- 
tity, 18inches, 16s. per 100. Thisis a fine shrub for underwood. 

Weigela rosea, strong plants, 12 inches, 6s. per dozen ; Par. 
nettia mucronata and floribunda, 6s. per doz.; Ribes, double 
red, and albidum, strong plants, 18 inches, 9s. per dozen. 

Remittance, or reference in London, from unknown 
correspondents. 

All orders above 51. will be delivered free of carriage 
to.any of the stations on the South Devon, Bristol and 
Lxeter, or Great Western Railways. Steamers from 
this port to London, Dublin, Cork, Falmouth, Belfast 
and Glasgow, three times a week. 

The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth, the 
Station being adjoining our premises, For Catalogues, and 
further information, apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth , 

FIRST ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFER. 
ENCE; AS THEY WILL BE EXECUTED IN 
STRICT ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 

FINEST LAWN GRASS SEEDS AND HOME-GROWN 
GARDEN SEEDS, sent free by Railway and by Post. 
QUTTON’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 
‘J will be found most useful to all interested in Horticulture 
and Agriculture. It will be forwardedigratis on receipt of one 

penny stamp for postage. 

MESSRS. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, are now in course of delivery, 
at the under-mentioned Prices :— 

No.1, 21. 2s. No.2, I. Is. No, 3, 12s. 6d. 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


TO THE TRADE, 
ERNARD SAUNDERS, Nurspryman, &c., Jersey, 
begs to inform the Seed Trade’that he has for sale-a small 
quantity of that best of all PEAS for a late crop, the BRITISH 
QUEEN, ata moderate price, for cash. This Pea first origi- 
nated in Jersey, and was sent out by B. S., and may be de- 
pended on as being genuine, Early orders are requested, as 
the stock is small. B. §8.’s collections of Dwarf Apples and 
Pears stand unrivalled in the Channel Islands, and may be 
relied on as being correct to mame, haying had 40 years’ expe- 
rience in their correction and cultivation ; Catalogues of which 
may be obtained on prepaid.application, 
N.B.—This Advertisement will not be repeated, 


( N SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBER. 500,000 

2-year Seedling Scotch Firs, superior plants, from native 
Highland seed, at 6s. per 1000; 500,000 2-year Seedling Lurch ; 
200,000 3-year Seedling Black Norway Spruce ; 200,000 trans- 
p'anted ditto; a very extensive stock of Fancy Pines, vz., 
Excelsa, Pallasiana, Banksia, Fraserii, Nobilis, Grandis, 
Taurica, Weébbiana, Pindrow, Lambertiana, &c.; some fine 
large specimens of Cedrus Deodara and Araucaria imbricata, 
&e. ; a large stock of Irish Yews, trom 5 to 10 feet high ; with 
a very extensive stock, all corts and sizes, of Nursery Stock in 
general. 

James Roy, Jun., Ferry-hill Nurseries, Aberdeen, Feb. 9. 


RUIT TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &c—Garden 

Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
from frost, blight, and birds, or @s a fence for rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be had in any length or 
quantity at-3d per yard 2-yards wide, or 6d. per vard 4 yards 
wide, from Jonn Krne Fartows, Fishing Kod and Net Manu- 
factory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge. The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for many years. 
Forwarded to any part of the kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, or reference in town. An allowance to gurdéners 
and large consumers.—Copy the Address, 5, Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge, 


aa 


-Knight’s Early Dwarf - 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 


Peas, Per qt.—s. d. 
Prince Albert “049 
Early Racehorse ... vu) ee 
Shilling’s Early Grotto... 1 0 
Thompson’s Early Dwarf 0 9 
Fairbeard’s Early Sur- 
prise it we fe Len 
Fairbeard’s Champion of 
England vat LO 
Bedman’s Improved Im- 
perial . 10 e 
Blue Scimetar_... EO OD 
Woodford, or Nonsuch.,.. 0 9 
Knight’s Dwarf Green 
Marrow a bok 2:0 
Knight’s Tall Green ditto 1 0 
Victoria Marrow ... ioe i) 
British Queen cee Pn) 
With all other varieties 
worth cultivating. 
Beans. Per qt. 
Early Mazagan Peep 43) 
Sword Longpod ... By Wena) 
Hangdown An One 
Taylor’s Windsor... - 0.5 
Johnson’s Wonderful 0 8 
Green Genoa Ht Aroha?) 
All the varieties of dwarf 
French Beans ... oat 0 
Painted Lady and Scarlet 
Runners... oF pecan ts 
Per 02. 
Beet, fine London Red... 0 6 
Beet, Silver, or Seakale0 6 
Beet, Castelnaudary nO 6 
Borecole, dwarf curled... 0 6 


Borecole new heading, per 
0 


paper... rin PR 
Brussels Sprouts (foreign 
seed, fine) re ce 
Kohl Rabi, per paper .. 
Borecole, red and white, 
variegated, for garnish- 
ing (very beautiful) 


Broccoli. 
Myatt’s Early Purple Cape 
Miller’s Dwarf “09 
Chappell’s Cream 
Bowles’s Sulphur 
Somner’s Late White 
Grange’s Early White,— 
from the original raiser 
Invisible White ... 
Purple Sprouting : 
Brimstone cto tele a8 
Walcheren oA 
Imperial Winter 
iampton Court 
Dwarf Siberian ae 
Purple Syrian... esl 


Cabbage. 
Nonpareil ss tee 
Shilling’s New Queen, fine 
Atkin’s Matchless fe 
Heart-shaped ... me 


Karly York 
Early Battersea ron 
Poake’s Incomparable ... 
Robert’s Emperor nce 
True Cornish, per packet 
Perpetual ee 533 
Vangirard (Winter) per 
packet ... ore seh 
Large Drumhead — (for 


cattle), per lb. a 2 


And all other kinds i 
cultivation. 


Carrot. 
Early Scarlet Horn 
Long Orange 
Fine Surrey dsc a8 
Parsnip, Hollow crown 
Altringham, per Ib. 
White (for Agric 
PELADI 5 cor 


Iture), 
eee 2 


‘0 


0 


1 
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0 
1 
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wooceo 
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6 


Per oz. 


0 
0 


0 


coc 


coccocecoso 


9 


0 


aon 


coacon 


ao oo 


Per oz. 


for} SOO > 


Cauliflower. Peroz. 


Mercer’s fine Pearly ... 
London Particular 
Large Asiatic... 530 
Walcheren 
Fine late 


Cress. 
Plain, per pint 
Curled xe ee 
American, per oz. 
Broad-leaved, per oz. 
Water, per paper 
Mustard, per pint 


A et 


coooro 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Dawwoed 


JO: HN a Ge NY A oN acorn 


Begs to offer a Select List from his 


4, Great RossELL STREET, 
CovENT GARDEN, 1850, ~ 


SEEDS, © 


WHICH MAY BE RELIED ON WITH CONFIDENCE AS THE MOST DESIRABLE FOR CULTIVATION. " 


Parsley. 8. ds 
Plain, for feeding early 
lambs, per bushel ... 16 0 
Extra Curled, per oz. ... 0 3 
Celery. Per paper, 
Cole’s Superb Red ee 
Seymour’s Superb White 0 6 
New Rose, solid ade 6 
Dwarf White Siberian, 
very solid, per packet . 0 6 
Seymour's Superb Red, 
per packet 52106 
New Giant 70 6 
Cucumber. 
Victory of Bath ateeilh ol 
Acme of Perfection rig AY 
Syon House ys eats 
Weedon’s Free bearer ... 0 6 
Karly Frame en) ae 
Kerrison’s a ek 
Walker’s Rambler e046 
Windsor Prize... ee ee 
Early Handglass ara eae 
Harly Ridge $0 peaU. 290 
Melons. 
Seymour’s Golden Perfec- 
tion one fee aa 6 
True Syon House ose | O 
Snow’s Hybrid Green flesh, 
per packet 0 6 


And all the better sorts 
cultivated for this market, 


Endive. 


New Impcrial, per packet 0 
Batavian per oz. 0 
Green curled 0 
White curled... okt 
Herbs, all the kinds, per 
packet ane nee (UY 


Lettuce. 


Brighton Cos, peroz. ... 1 
Imperial Cos : marae 
Artichoke-leaved, a fine 
new hardy sort, per pkt. 0 
Victoria Cabbage,p. paper 0 
Green Paris Cos ... reed 
White Summer Cabbage 0 
Fine London White Cos, 
per oz. ... on ; 
Paris Cos, per oz. 
Ady’s Cos ... See 
Drumhead nae Fe 
Bath Cos, & others, p. oz. 
Onion. 
James’s Long Keeping ... 
Fine White Spanish 
Globe ate 
Strasburgh 
Deptford 
Suver-skin 
Tripoli 
Blood-red aie eae 
Two-bladed, for pickling 0 
Radish. 


New Scarlet Olive-shaped, 
a delicious new variety, 
per packet ae A) 

New rose, per packet ... 0 

Early Frame, per pint ... 1 

: sl 
1 
0 


ba] 
© 
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Long Scarlet ned - 
Red and White Turnip 
Black Spanish, per oz. .. 
Spinach. 
New Flanders, per pint 0 
Round, or Summer as80 
Lettuce-leaved (new), per 
paper... 360 cron 
New Zealand, peroz. ... 0 
Turnips. 


Early Snowball ... E- 
RedAmerican Stone, p.oz, 
Teltow, for stewing 
Early Dutch 
Yellow Maltese 
», stone rs ote 

Early Snowball, per Ib.... 
Early Dutch (earliest), 

true imported ete 


meoocoooeoe 
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AGRICULTURAL TURNIPS. 


Yellow Bullock 
Skirving’s Swede 
Laing’s ditto Ai ane 
Ashcroft ditto 
Dale’s Hybrid 
Red Round 
White Round 
White Globe 
Oxheart 


per lb.—1 


BREE Re eee 


Furze, per lb., 1s. ; Broom, per lb., 1s. 
Coarse Grasses for Game Covers, 8s. per bushel. 
Long Red and Globe Mangold Wurzel, per lb., 1s. 
White Silesian, or Sugar Beet, per lb., 2s. 
Chevalier Barley; Hopetown, Tartarian, Sandy, and other 
Oats; Tick Beans; Field Peas, &c. 
A fine Collection of all the best permanent Grasses (hand 
picked), separate or mixed ; if mixed, per bushel, 10s. 
Sweet Vernal, the earliest and most suitable Grass for early 


Lambs, clean seed, 5s. per lb. 


Ditto, seed in pod, 2s. 6d. 


White and Red Clover, Lucerne, Trefoil, &c., per lb. or cwt, 


per lb. 


Kohl Rabi, for Agriculture, per lb., 2s. 6d. 
New Tartarian Buckwheat, per packet, 6d. 


Italian Rye Grass. 


Spring and Winter Tares. 


A few of the very finest Grasses for Lawns, per lb., ls. 6d. 


Where a post-office order accompanies an order for any of the above-named Seeds, J. KERNAN will allow, as discount, additional articles to the amount of 2s, in the pound. 

Ladies and Gentlemen relying upon the judgment and experience of Joan Kennan, instead of being supplied (as is often the case) with what is neither useful nor ornamental, may depend 
upon having a selection of the most useful and indispensable Vegetables to the amount named, by the parties forwarding him their orders. 
J. K. feels it almost needless to observe that the liberality of discount will be with the amount, 

Old meadow turf, which will take a considerable time to decompose and char by the regular or natural means, may be produced by the following simple and short process. 
Place four bricks, raised two on two, about 3 feet distant from four others similarly arranged, upon which place a sheet of iron large enough to rest fully on the bricks. By making a fire under 
this simple machine, and allowing your turf to remain until charred, it will, when bruised, make an exceilent stimulant for Annuals, Herbaceous and Pot Plants of all sorts, If the yermin or 


Flower Seeds, 


ecocec|e|eco 


Myatt’s fine new Strawberries, 
Asparagus plants, according to age, per 100, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
d d 


Seakale do. ) 


0. 5s. to 10s. 


Dulley’s Early Scarlet Admirable Rhubarb, per root, 1s, 6d. 

Myatt’s Victoria do. (the largest in cultivation), ls. 6d. 

Mushroom Spawn, per bushel, 5s, 

Cornwell’s Victoria Raspberry, per dozen, 4s. 

All the fine new Raspberries, 2s. éd. to 3s. per dozen. 

Seeds of all the new Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Currants, per paper, 6d. 


Potatoes. 
d. 


Soden’s Early Oxford, s. 
per bushel Ric aH) 
Barnard’s Early Frame 8 
Shilling’s Early Prolitic, 
per peck AA span? 
Kirke’s True Ash-leaved 
Kidney, per bushel .., 10 
England’s Fair Beauty 
Kidney 


Axe Tae O 
Walnut-leaved Kidney, 10 


coo i=) a cc 


per bushel 


Jackson’s Ash-leaved s. d. 

Kidney ... af a0 oe 
Ash-leaved Kidney, bshl.10 0 
Forty-fold °F aes tt de ee 
Early Hen’s Nest do. 8 0 
Early Shaw ay 0, 20 0 
Prince Regent’s ... do. 6 0 
Kentish Mignon .,. do, 6 0 
Albany Kidneys... do. 6 0 
Flour-ball ... fro. 0a, 10.0: 


And many other most productive late kinds; also seed saved 
from the best varieties, 6d. per packet. 


Garlic, per lb,, 6d. 


Budding and Pruning Knives. 


Russia Mats, 1s, 6d. each, 
Cuba Bass, per Ib.,, 2s. 


Shalots, per lb., 6d. 


Buckwheat, Indian Corn, Rape, Hemp, &c., for Aviaries. 
The trade supplied on moderate terms, with every article true 


to its kind. 


Catalogues may be had on application. 


Flower Seeds. 

Asters, 20 distinct German varieties, in sealed packets, suitable 
for exhibition, the collection 10s. 
A mixture, including all the colours of the above, per paper, 6d. 
Do. in 12 distinct colours, the collection 5s. 
Superb German and Prussian Stocks, 25 distinct varieties, for 


exhibition, the collection 10s, 


12 varieties of do., distinct in colours, 4s. 
12 autumn flowering do., in distinct colours, 4s. 
A mixture of all the finest varieties of Ten-week, per paper, 6d. 
A mixture of Brompton do., per packet, 6d. 
12 named varieties of Hollyhocks, 5s. 

Per packet—s, d. 


Achimenes, seeds & bulbs 
of all the varieties, 
Anagallis Phillipsii 
39 superba gran- 
diflora 
“A indica... 
7 carnea 
oF latifolia 
Amethystea caerulea 
Anemone, fine mixed 
Antirrhinum (all the new 
kinds)e -"..; Anh oon 
Argemone grandiflora ... 
on Barclayana ... 
speciosa ra 
Aquilegia glandulosa 
7 siberica ae 
oA fine mixed Ger- 
man varieties 0 
Auricula, from finenamed 


ocorocoeo eoccoscco o 


flowers cept 

. alpine ... een 
Brachycome iberidifolia. 0 
alba, new ... 1 


” 
Balsams, 12 very fine dis- 
tinct colours, 
all double 

», mixture of above 0 
Bartonia aurea 5 
Biumenbachia insignis... 
Browallia, of sorts aan 
CalceolJarias, from a col- 
lection of named shrub- 

by kinds 
Caleeclarias, 
baceous do. 
Calceolaria pinnata 
Calendrinia discolor 
So grandiflora... 
, umbellata — 
(new), fine 
for rock- 
work “i 
Callichroa platyglossa ... 
Campanula pulcherrima, 
oO Loreii, blue... 
white. 


ooo 


from Her- 


oocrH - 


i3 stricta 3 

oS sylvatica new 

And many other sorts, 

fine, as a contrast with 

bedded out Verbenas, 

&e. 

Catananche bicolor 0 

Cistus guttatus, very dwf, 0 

Clintonia pulchella 0 

na elegans nae) 
Cockscomb, Dwarf Scar- 

let ‘ 0 

0 

0 

1 
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Cuphea viscosissima ... 
oy silenoides Pa 
a3 platycentra new 
Be miniata oe 

Cineraria, selected from 

36 of the latest new 
Kinds ye, a0 23 

Commelina ceelestis 

Carnation, from named 

flowers .., she tn0 

Clarkias, all the varieties 

Coreopsis, new marbled . 
cA tinctoria 
“A Drummordii... 

Candytuft, new crimson . 

or purple 
of white ae 
oF Sweet scented 0 
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Per packet—s. d. 


Convolyulus major “erin l) 
A minor ape 
yy do. new dark 0 
CLIMBERS. 

Cobcea scandens 
Calampelis scaber are 
Lophospermum erubes- 
cens 


co 


Hendersonii 
Loasa aurantiaca A 
Maurandya Barclayana . 
of new scarlet... 
Tropzolum peregrinum , 
oe pentaphyllum 

a Jarrattii 
oe tricolorum 
grandifirm. 
x trimaculatum, 
new “rb 
Tpomeea rubra cerulea... 
c5 punctata 
7. nil one ove 
“ rosea ... as 
oy striata & others 
Thunbergia alata 


oor e mMoococoeo 


” as alba 
cA aurantiaca . 
Pp ISTYer gine 
an new yellow... 


Cleome pentaphylla 
of. TOSeR Ne 
Collinsia grandiflora 
oA bicolor ... oD 
is », uew dwarf 
Dahlia scabigera (dwarf 
lilac) 56d a5 05 
Datura fastuosa, purple... 
as 3, white 
Delphinium orLarkspurs, 
distinct or mixed ie 
Ditto, biennial and peren- 


nial varieties 
Digitalis grandiflora 
Y new spotted 
nq fulgens ae 
Dianthus, double white, 
Indian pink 
Pr Knight’s new 
hybrid 
A double Indian 
ar latifolia 


is Cherii... 

and others. 

Didiscus czeruleus 
Dahlia, fine mixed ue 
Eucharidium grandiflorum 0 

Eutoea viscida = 
Egg plant, white... 
an purple AX 
Eschscholtzia, 3 sorts ... 
Erysimum Perofskianum 
Fuchsias from named 
sorts os cre \ 
Gaillardia picta ... 
oF bicolor 5 
a Richardsonii . 
oe aristata A 
Globe Amaranthus, of 
sorts ves ‘0 A 
Gentianas, of sorts 
Geum splendens ... 
» Wicei sie ee 
Geranium, from fine sorts 1 
Grahamia aromatica ... 0 
Godetia, all the new sorts 0 
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Per packet—s, d. Per packet—s. d. 
Heartsease,from first-rate Nemophila insignis major 0 38 
prize flowers... on 0 », insignis alba (new) 0 6 
Humea elegans .,, fr'8 »,  discoidalis (new)... 0 6 
Helichrysummacranthum0 6 », Cramboides, and 
»» bracteatumalbum0 38 others... 2.06 
Ueliotropium Peruvianum0 6| ,, maculata... ..150 
be OY: Volrareanum 0 6/| Neirembergia splendens 0 6 
Hibiscus Richardsonii ... 0 6 violacea...0 3 | 
” africanus .0 8 rr} fine mixed 0 6 | 
»»  Humboldtii ...0 6 »  hyctaginifloragQ 3 
Neliophila araboides ...0 8} Nolana atriplicifolia ...0 3 
Helianthemum (Rock Cis- »»  paradoxa vee 
tus) 6 vars. for rock. (@nothera Sellowii oa OF Oe 

work, each : Fat 3 > Drummondii...0 6 
Do., all the vars,, mixed 0 6 a densiflora 08'S 
Hollyhock, Chinese 70n16 5 macrocarpa ...0'6 

5 fine mixed 0 3 W; and others 0 8 
Hydrolea spinosa . 1 0} Papaver Marcelli .0 8 
Ipomcea Burridgii .0 6 »  nudicaulis . 0° 3m 

3 quamoclit 2 0F6 » . 16 newPrussian 

And others .0 6 varieties, very showy ; 
Ipomopsis elegans 0 6 for borders. os 09 

& Berichii, new 1 0] Peas,sweet,allthe colours q 
Tsotoma axillaris sa, Oe separate ormixed .,,0 3 
Jacoba, double crimson 0 3] Pentstemon, of sorts ...0 6 

“A Pe purple... 0 3{ Phlox Drummondii, vari- z 

¥y new lilac PoP (7 , ous shades... 0 6 
Kaulfussia amelloides, fo: », Drummondii, white1 0 

edging Fial eat », Leopoldii,new ,,,1 0 
A trachelioides... 0 6 »» new, scarlet 0 6 
HANDSOME ORNAMENTAL | Picotee, from named ; 
GRASSES. flowers my lL Of 
Lagurus ovatus (Hare’s- Platystemon californica 0 3 
tail Grass) Le ... 0 6| Potentilla Garnieriana...0 3 — 
Agrostis pulchella Peri 2) » . Rurselliana ...0 6 
Briza gracilis .. ...0 6 », insignis, finenew0 6 
>» Maxima 0 6| Polyanthus, fine mixed...0 6 — 
Stipa pinnata 0 6| Portulacasplendens ...0 6 
— »  Thellusonii ...0 6 
Larkspurs,12 distinetGer- » grandiflora ..0 6 — 
man vars. 4 0 ” striuta alba ...0 6 
fe mixed dwarf ny Gilliesii 6 ae 
Rocket ...0 3 _» _ yellow 0 6 @ 
Leptosiphon densiflores, 0 3} Primula sinensis (white | 
9 androsaceus. 0 3 fringed) ...1 0 @ 
Loasa pentlandica 0 6 = lilac .. 1.0 
y) aurantiaca a! 16 a cortusoides .,.0 6 

Linum monogynum, fine 0 6| Rhodanthe Mangiesii ..0 6 — 
»  grandiflorum 0 $|Salviapatens . ote ee 

», perenne oe Oe », bicolor... » 0 .6 am 

» album ... ,,.0 8|Sanvitalia procumbens..0 6 — 
Lymnanthus grandiflora 0 6 | Schizanthus Hookerii ... 0 6 
a Douglasii... 0 3 5 Grahamii... 0 6 
Lobelia heterophylla ma- », humilis & others 0 3 

jor, fine ar fi = Priestii ...0 3 © 

33)» PICULOX). cee ea eer} oa yenustus...0 3 4 

» gracilis,foredging 0 3|Schizopetalon Walkerii, 7 
»» Yamosus... ... 0 6} _ very sweet meee a C2 
o»  erinoides.., 0 3j|Sphenogyne speciosa ...0 3 
», rosea dina .. 0 6} Streptocarpus Rexii 0 6 
>,  propinqua ... 0 6 | Silene shatta nore On 
And many other biennial x» compacta ... O° & 

and perennial varieties. Stock, white pyramidal,..0 6 
Lisianthus Russellianus, 7» Buck’s Interme-» = 

in plants (seed does not diate, 16 out of 20 f 

vegetate well). will come double...0 6 
Lupinus Hartwegii VOnms >, Chapman’s Scarlet & 

a nanus ... 08D 10-week ... oa On 

A Cruikshankii ...0 3 », Shepherd’s White 

a5 Dieksonii and and Purple... .. OS 

many others... 0 3)Sedum cwruleum, for 
Lychnis speciosa, new ... 0 6 rock-work 7 eee DERG 

55 flos Jovis .. 0 3) Sultan, yellow... OLB. 

i celi-rosa on a ae »  Whiteandpurple 0 3 

A prostrata .. 0 3| Tagetes, signata 0 6 

;, chalcedonica, scarlet 0 6 i lucida 0 6 
Malope grandiflora ...0 3 | Thunbergia (sce Climbers.) 
Mallow, new zebra .. 0 3] Tropeolum (see Climbers). 
Malva miniata ... .. 0 6} Viscariaoculata ... 03 
Marvel of Peru, 6 distinct of newdwarf ...0 6 

colours, each ... ee Ouee: 93 white or OG 
Marigold, dwarf pigmy Violet, Russian (ever- 

French * + OG. flowering) ods Os 
Other varieties , .. 0 8| Verbena, a mixture of 6 
Mesembryanthemum tri- best sorts 7 a OT 6@ 

color e ha ... 0 6] Veronica Lindleyana ...0 6 
Mignonette, per oz. .. 0 9| Wahlenbergiagrandiflora 0 6 
Mimosa sensitiva (Sen- Wallflower, blood red ...0 3 

sitive plant) per packet 0 6 a Double Ger- 
Mimulus, from 12 distinct man, ofsorts1 0 

named varieties alae “i changeable 0 6 
Mimulus regina, strongly Zinnia elegans coccinea 0 6 

scented of Musk ao. o +» purpurea... 6 
Martynia fragrans a Oe ») aurea aE acon on 
Nasturtiums, all thesorts 0 3 >» Mixed, from 20 
Nemesia floribundus ...0 6 separate varieties 0 6 © 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of ail descriptions. 

Cedrus Deodara, 

Cryptomeria japonica, 

Taxodium sempervirens, 

Named Double Anemones and Ranunculuses; Gladiolus ra. 
mosus and floribundus ; Tigridia pavonia aud conchiiflora ; 
with many other flowering Bulbs and Herbaceous Plants, 
which may be planted out till the middle of May. 

Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks, per pair, from 1s. to 3s. 6d. 

All the better named Heartsease from 6s, to 50s, per dozen, 

Fine named Dahilias, per dozen, 12s, 

aa Chrysanthemums, new kinds, 12s. 

Standard Dwarf and Climbing Roses, Is. to 2s. 6d. each, 

Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden, with directions for culture 
and root-pruning, 2s. 

Rivers’ new edition of the ‘‘ Rose Amateur’s Guide,” 6s. 

Paxton’s ‘‘ Cottagers’ Calendar,” 3d., which ladies and gentle~ 
men should distribute to cottagers. 

Collection of 24 Annuals, mixed, recommended by Dr. Lindley 
as suitable for Shrubberies, 5s. 

Seeds for distribution by Gentlemen to their Tenants and Cot. 
tagers on the most liberal terms, 

24 papers of Hardy Annuals, ds, 

Seeds selected and carefully packed for North and South 
America, India, New Zealand, and Australia, in the most 
secure way to arrive safe at any of the above places, 


2s, 6d. to 10s, 6d. each. 


The same economy will be observed in the choice of 


the season do not disturb them, you will not require more than one plant in a hundred of those thatcome up. Be careful to begin thinning when the plants are quite young. 
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EXTRA GRAND HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
PRIZES £200. 
HE DEVON AND EXETER BOTANICAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY intend holding an 
Extra Grand Exhibition on Wednesday and Thursday, the 17th 
and 18th days of July next, during the meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at Exeter. Competition will be open to 
all Subscribers to the funds of the Society of Il. ls., not 
being nurserymen or dealers in plants. Schedules of the 
Prizes may be obtained on application to the Bonorary Secre- 
tary, T. Witxram Gray, Esq., 4, North-bridge, Exeter.—Feb.16. 


ROSE EXHIBITION. 


pss HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The Towns- 


men of Diss will offer the following prizes for ROSES at 
' the Meeting of this Society, to be held on THURSDAY, the 4th 


of July, 1850. : 
TO NURSERYMEN—OPEN TO ALL ENGLAND. 
For 100 named varieties, 1st Prize, a Silver Cup ...£10 0 0 
ce br 2d Prize, Money Z ~ oF 0 6 
For 50 named varieties, 1st Prize, Silver Cup 5 0 0 
a3 PA 2d Prize, Money 2.0 0 
For 36 named varieties, 1st Prize, Money LO. 0 
or te 2d Prize, Mone eae nee cOPloy O 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF NOT LESS THAN TWO YEARS. 
For 36 named varieties, 1st Prize, Silver Cup 5 0 0 
‘A re 2d Prize, Money 2 0 06 
For 24 named varieties, 1st Prize, Money 3.0 0 
yy pie 2d Prize, Money 10 0 
For 12 named varieties, 1st Prize, Money iy OF 0 
oF o 2d Prize, Money 010 0 
Also to Cottagers, in various Prizes, 310 0 


The above are in addition to the usual Prizes of the Society. 
All communications to be addressed to the Rey. C. H. Browne, 
Blo’ Norton, East Harling, Norfolk. 


_CUCUMBER AND MELON SEEDS, 

UTHILL’S EARLY SCARLET-FLESH MELON 

gained two Prizes last year, one at Chiswick, and one at 
Regent’s Park; Snow’s Green-fleshed Prize Melon, 2s. per 
packet, each. Cuthill’s Early Black Spine Cucumber, the best 
for all purposes, see Chronicle ; Snow’s Superior White Spine 
Ditto, 1s. per packet, each sort of 10 seeds ; 20 seeds of best 
Marrow, 6d.; Lisianthus Russellianus, ls. per packet ; Lisi- 
anthus plants, very fine, from 2s, 6d. and 33. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
the various sorts of Strawberry plants, in pots, for forcing, 
Cuthill’s Treatise upon the Potaco, Strawberry, Cucumber, 
Melon, and Lisianthus, Is., or, by post, 1s. 4d. Cucumber 
Plants ready.—James Curuixt, Flor‘st, Camberwell, Surrey. 


W B. PAGE anp SON have still to offer from their 
¢ Horticultural and Agricultural Seed Establishment, 


Southampton, 
MARTYNIA LUTEA, 5s. per packet, 
PAGE’S PRODIGY PEA, 5s. per quart. 


SELECT FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BY TAE 
WRITER OF THE CALENDAR IN THE GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE OF Fes. 9th, Paap 86, 


JOHN SUTTON anv SONS, possessing all the kinds 
of Seeds so strongly recommended in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
page 86, can supply them at the following low prices. 


THE FLOWER SEEDS, good sized packets, post free, at 6d. 
and 3d. each. 


THE PEAS,—Hairs’ Dwarf Green Mammoth, direct 
from Mr. Hairs (Mr. H.’s price) per quart—5s. 0d. 
The other sorts wee aa ao These LO 
The new Dwarf Prolific Kidney Beans aye Le 6 
The New Royal Dwarf Cluster 5 er OL 8 
_ THE BROCCOLIES, CAULIFLOWERS, LETTUCES, 
“ONIONS, CELERIES, CARROTS, and all others 
recommended by the Editor at 3d. to 1s. per 02. ; or in 
Packets free by post 6 


*,* All the sorts of Beans recommended by Dr, Linptey, at 
page 84, may be had at 4d. to Sd. per quart, 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks., Feb. 16. 


ENDLE’S TRUE WILLCOVE BROCCOLI— 

This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 

‘be the best late sort in cultivation, and can be recommended 

with much confidence. We have saved a small quantity 

this season on ow own grounds, from some of the finest 
heads ever seen ; price 1s, per packet, free by post. 


*.* Twenty packets to the Trade for 12s , or 50 for 21,10s, It 
will give the most complete satisfaction. 


x commercial stamp is on each packet. 
COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s, per packet, 
Apply to Wintiam E, RENDLE and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 


* 


RUIT TREES anp SHRUBS AT HALF PRICE, 
NOW ON SALE FOR FOUR WEEKS, BY 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO., PLYMOUTH. 

In consequence of the South Devon Railway Com- 
pany having taken away a large portion of our Union- 
road Nursery, we are compelled to make some EXTEN- 
SIVE ALTERATIONS, and as the whole of the ground must 
be cleared within four weeks, we have come to the deter- 
mination of offering the stock at uaur the usual prices. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, and APRICOTS.—Dwarf trained 
trees, 2s. Gd. each; smaller ditto, 1s, 6d, each ; nice cut backs, 
1s, each, A few very large trained trees in a bearing state, 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each, comprising Royal George, Noblesse, 
Chancellor, Newington, and some of the best sorts in cultivation, 

PEARS.—Several hundred fine round-headed trees at ls. 6d. 
each, worth 3s, 6d. and ds, each, comprising all the best sorts in 
cultivation. 

GRAPE VINES.—AIl the best sorts, 4 to G feet, 1s. 6d, each. 

ARBUTUS.—Fine plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s. per doz. 

ILEX OAK.—Fine plants in pots, and bushy, from 15 inches 
to 24 inches in height, 5s. per dozen, worth Is. each, Four- 
year-old seedlings, out of boxes, sIxrENCE per doz, 

BOX EDGING, 32. per yard. 

RASPBERRIES, “‘RenpDie’s Lance Brenive.”—This is a 
large handsome variety, very prolific, and delicious flavour, 
and has given the most complete satisfaction. Strong Canes, 
20s. per 100, or 3s. per doz. ‘‘ YouELL’s FAsToirr,” 10s. per 100, 

CEDARS OF LEBANON.—We have a large stock of these 
in pots. Good plants, 3 feet, 36s. per dozen. Large handsome 
plants in pots, 4 to 6 feet, ds. each; or one quarter the price 
usually charged. 

BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS.—Very superior to the old 
sort, 6s. per dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Some of the very best varieties in culti- 
vation, 30s. per 100. 

PORTUGAL LAURELS.—An immense stock will be sold 
unusually low. Fine plants, 18-inch, busny, 20s. per 100 ; 3 feet, 
30s. per 100; 4 feet, 4s. per 100. 

BERBERIS, or MAMMONIA AQUIFOLIA.—A very large quan- 
tity, 18 inches, 1és. per 100. This is a fine shrub for underwood. 

Weigela rosea, strong plants, 12 inches, 6s, per dozen; Par- 
nettia mucronata and floribunda, 6s. per doz. ; Ribes, double 
red, and albidum, strong plants, 18 inches, 9s. per dozen. 

Remittance, or reference in London, from unknown 
correspondents. 

All orders above 51. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any of the stations on the South Devon, Bristol and 
fixeter, or Great Western Railways. Steamers from 
this port to London, Dublin, Cork, Falmouth, Belfast 
and Glasgow, three times a week. 

The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth, the 
Station being adjoining our premises. For Catalogues, and 
further, information, apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE and Co.,'Union-road, Plymouth. 

FIRST ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFER- 
ENCE; AS THEY WILL BE EXECUTED IN 
STRICT ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 


LANTING SEASON.—NURSERY GROUNDS, 

RED LODGE, NORTH STONEHAM, NEAR SOUTH- 
AMPTON. — An unlimited supply of every description of 
FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AMERT- 
CAN PLANTS, AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, may be pro- 
cured from these extensive grounds, at the most reasonable 
prices, printed Catalogues of which may be had of the pro- 
prietor, WM. ROGERS, Sen,, NugsERYMAN AND CONTRACTING 
PLANTER. 

Transplanted Forest Trees, 1 to 2 feet, adapted for extensive 
Forest or Coppice Planting, usually sold by the thousand; and 
also of a large size, for Ornamental Planting or immediate 
effect, from 3 to 12 feet, the prices varying from 25s. to 51. p. 100, 

Ash, Beech, Birch, 15s. to 30s. per 1000; Spanish Chestnut, 
20s., 30s., and 40s. ; Larch Fir, 7s. 6d. to 20s. ; Spruce, 20s., 30s., 
and 40s.; Scotch, 10s., 15s., and 20s. ; Pinaster, 10s., 15s., and 
20s. ; Sea Pine, adapted for exposure to the sea, 15s., 25s., and 
40s, ; Mahonia, for cover, 40s. to 80s.; Hazel, lis., 20s., and 
30s.; English Oak, 15s., 20s., and 40s.; Poplar, 20s., 30s,, and 
40s. ; Quicks, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 

Planting contracted for to any extent from 51, to 201, p. acre 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron ponticum, 2 to 6 inches, 20s., 40s., and 80s. per 
1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fit for working, 10s. per 100 ; 14 to 
2 feet, strong, 20s. to 40s. per 100, fit for planting out at once to 
cover; 4 to 6 feet, single stem, for working the beautiful 
scarlet and other fine kinds, 50s. per100. Tree Rhododendrons 
may thus become as generally cultivated as Tree Roses, 
Scarlet Rhododendrons, 18s. per dozen ; hybrid scarlet, blue, 
lilac, and white, with large handsome trusses of flowers, 4 to 
6 inches, 25s.; 1 foot, 40s. per 100; Kalmia latifolia, 2 to 4 
inches, 8s. to 12s. 6d, per 100; 1 to 2 feet, blooming buds, 50s. 
per 100; 2 to 3 feet, fine, 753. per 100; Epigea repens, 50s, per 
100; and all other American plants at equally low prices. 

Dwarf Rose Stocks for working, 8s. per 100 ; Single Ca- 
mellias, 25s., 40s., and 50s. per 100, fit for working ; Double 
Camellias, of sorts, on own roots, 6 to 9 inches, 12s. per dozen ; 
Pinus (Abies) Douglasi, from seed, 6 to 9 inches, 100, per 100 or 
30s. per dozen ; Arbutus, 6 to 12 inches, 8s. to 12s. per 100 ; 1 to 
1} foot, 20s. per 100; 2 feet, 30s. per 100; Laurel, 8s. to 20s. per 
100 ; Laurustinus, bedded, 40s. per 1000, 8s. per 100 ; Variegated 
Holly, 1 foot, 25s. per 100; Clematis azurea grandiflora, 6s. per 
dozen, 42s. per 100; Deutzia scabra, 2 feet, 12s. 6d. per 100; 
Common China Kose, 12s. 6d. per 100 ;. Tree Roses of the most 
select kinds, 5/. per 100 ; Dwart Roses, 50 sorts, named, 50s. per 
100; Double White, Double Red, and New Crimson Thorns, 
40s. per 100, 6s. per dozen ; Large Dutch Honeysuckles, 12s. 6d. 
per 100 ; Giant Irish Ivy, 8s. per 100. 

The prices are for wholesale, if ordered in less quantities a 
higher price will be charged. All orders above dl. carriage 
paid to London, 

American purchasers will find great advantages in procuring 
their supplies from these grounds, from their proximity to the 
Docks whence the American Steam-packets take their de- 
parture, thus saving the delay and expenses of Land Carriage, 


W ILLIAM CHATER has a large and healthy stock 


of his unequalled collection of this splendid flower, and 
can supply good strong plants that will bloom wellnext autumn. 
For particulars, see printed Catalogue, which may be had on 
application by enclosing a postage stamp. Plants warranted 
true to mame. A remittance requested on delivery of plants, 

Post-office orders to be made payable at Saffron Walden, 

; EW STRAWBERRY, “STIRLING CASTLE 

PINE.”—The Subscriber begs to intimate that be has 
purchased the Stock of the above from the raiser, Mr. Latina, of 
Stirling. Its principal characters are as follows : Size of fruit 
large, classing with Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, &c. ; form 
somewhatirregular, inclining to conical ; colour pale red, or 
scarlet when fully ripe ; flavour excellent, partaking of that of 
the old Red Pine, It is also very prolific. Having been raised 
in 1846, it has now been thoroughly proved, and the following 
notices of it, selected from many others, will, it is hoped, be a 
sufficient guarantee for its superior merits : 

‘We recommend Mr. Laing to propagate this variety, and 
advertise it, as, from the specimens submitted to us, We con- 
sider it a most valuable addition to this useful family of fruits? 
—Mr. Macintosh, in North British Agriculturist of Aug. 1. 

“This Strawberry seems to be an abundant bearer ; fruit 
large, juicy, and highly favoured. It may rank as a first-class 
| fruit, will succeed the Keens’ Seedling, aud prove an excellent 
market variety.”—Mr. Macnab, in Report of Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Plants can now be sent out, 20s. per 100, or 3s. per doz. Post- 
office orders or references required from unknown correspond- 
ents. Agents in London, Messrs. [Wurst and M‘Mullen, 6, 
Leadenhall-street ; andin Dublin, Messrs. Drummond, 58, Daw- 
son-street.—Rogert M. Sranx, Edgehill Nursery, Edinburgh, 

*,* Not to be repeated. 


TO PEAR GROWERS. 


state that he has still to dispose of, Trees of BEURRE 
ST. HELIER, a very valuable sorc for its long keeping and 
melting qualities. Also BEURRE DELAVAL, as well as 
GABOURELLE SEEDLING, which is a great bearer, and fit 
for kitchen use. 

R. L. wishes to draw the attention of amateurs to his un- 
rivalled Collection, of which the trees are of unusual vigour. 
R, L. can meet any orders fur what has been before advertised 
in this Paper. 


FRUIT TREES (CARRIAGE FREE).— FULL TRAINED 
PEACHES, NECTARINES, APRICOTS, PEARS, PLUMS, 
CHERRIES, AND APPLES. 

OHN SUTTON ano SONS, Reading, Berkshire, 
are sending out SEEDS daily to almost every part of the 

Kingdom, and beg to inform their friends that they have a very 

first-rate collection of FRUITS in their Nurseries, which will 

be found as excellent as their Seeds, and are offered on as 
economical terms. Also all the best Perpetual Roses. 
Priced Nursery Catalogues, gratis, on receipt of two stamps ; 
and Priced Seed Catalogues, one stamp, for postage, 
BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 
pee TILEY having become possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
called “ BROMHAM-H ALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d, per packet of 

6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet. For further 

particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 

February 9th. Also the following fine varieties can be highly 

recommended : 


Duncan’s Green-fleeh do. improved ° 

Hampton-court Green-flesh . a 

Egyptian do. do. improved .. 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS. 


s. d. 
Queen Melon .. se Hic oe -- 1 6 per packet, 
Bowood Green-flesh .. es oe -- 1 3 
Beechwood do. a é os rite = 
Windsor Prize do. ... ve a eel: BA 
Emperor . oe oo a wy EL ro 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid «s ee a 
i! 
ood 
1 


eo ocscoococeo 
. 


Victory of Bath ie =A a BEE! i 
Gordon’s White Spine we wa Se gi! s 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. sic we HG 


” 

A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s. ; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hali Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s. 

Sold by Epwazp Tirex, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 

TO PLANTERS. 
V 7 DRUMMOND anp SONS, Stirling, have this 
° season a large Stock of FOREST TREES, of fine 
quality, which they are offering at reduced prices. The Plants, 
from the free soil and exposure of their Nursery Grounds, are 
well rooted and hardy. 

Priced Lists, including Shrubs and Fruit Trees, sent post 
free, on application. 

N.B.—Priced Lists also of Seeds and Agricultural Implements 
sent free if required.—Stirling, Feb. 16. 

SEED POTATOES. 
Os SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing; they are offered at the following prices, packing 
included : 
Per bushel of 56 lbs, Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 
*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. | Early Manleys eee hse 
“Early Round Frame .,, 8s. | Early Cockneys ... asthe 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 8s, | Fox’s Seedling wes 180 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use : 
American Native Potatoes 5s. | Kentish Pink Kidney .., 4s, 
York Regents Fhe ... 58, | Forty Fold ... ae meat ee 
Orders will be forwarded on the receips of a Post-office order, 
and great care will betaken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade.—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 


RENE LANGELIER, St. Helier, Jersey, begs to 
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; [Frs. 16, 


AMUEL FINNEY anv CO”S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for- 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage, 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such as 
we can confidently recommend, 

Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full 
supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, and 
the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No, J, 
21, 108. ; No, 2, 1l, 10s.; No. 3, 1l.; aud No, 4, 12s. Gd. 

Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have included all the most choice 
and showy kinds, particularly those we know to succeed well 
in the north, anda full list of all the best kinds of Germau 
Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices, 

A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy and 


half-hardy kinds for ... as faa =a ose 1Da, 0d. 
Ditto of 50 ditto ditto ditio .. 8 0 
Ditto of 25 ditto ditto ditto .. 5 0 


We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
the north, as they will be enabled to purchase to advantage. 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any of the railway 
stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
and by steam-boat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. Railway and water communication to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Samuen Finney and Co,, Gateshead, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RANGE, LEMON, LIME, CI! 


CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES.—The first importation of the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years; from 12s, to 25s, each, They may 
be seen at A. Copperr’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-majJ, London, Also Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
still on sale, 4s. per dozen. 


ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

atill has its supremacy over all other kinds for its extra- 
ordinary earliness, delicious flayour, and splendid red colour ; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks, 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety. For 
making wines, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong one-year planted roots ls. 6d. 
each ; also Myatt’s Linnzeus, 1s. 6d.; and Victoria, 9d, The 
usual allowance to tbe trade. Post-oflice orders made payable 
to WiLLIAM MircHELL, Enfield Highway, Middlesex, will meet 
with prompt attention. N.B. The above is from four to five 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria, 


H LANE anp SON have great pleasure in recom- 
© mending the following SEEDS, which may be had by 
unknown correspondents, by enclosing Postage stamps or 
Post-cffice order, Seymour’s Celery and Fleming’s Melons 
haying been so successfully exhibited, require no comment. 

CELERY—Seymour’s White Champion ... 1s. 6d. per packet. 


4 oo Superb White Boe as Ay 

a oy Red Matchless var Oe 6. 3 

3 as Golden Perfection... 1 0 a 
MELONS—Fleming’s, or Trentham Hybrid 

Persian .., re ee! ae!) - 

Genuine Sweet Ispahan 1 0 s 


” J 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 


ART anp NICKLIN, Ftortsts, Guildford, Surrey, 
offer the following Plants, strong and healthy : 

GERANIUMS,—ll. the dozen: Forget-me-not, Ariel, Magog, 
Pearl, Gulielma, Aurora, Hebe’s Lip, Mount Etna, Conflagra- 
ion, Arabella, Sultan, and Rosamond. 10s. the dozen: Mare 
Antony, Rosy Circle, Jehu, Mustee, Duke of Cornwall, Orion, 
Isabella, Lady Rivers, Favourite, Shakespeare, South Western, 
and Maid of Anjou. 

PANSIES.— ll, the 20: Juvanta, Sylph, Laneii, Zabdi, 
Minerva, Premier, Nobilis, Caroline, Gem, Marquis of Lothian, 
Aurora, Example, Constellation, Berryer, Muta, Ophir, Brutus, 
Orestes, Queen of Whites, and Exquisite. 12s, the 20: Duchess 
of Rutland, Countess of Stradbroke, Snowdrop, Rainbow, 
Model of Perfection, Climax, One in the Ring, Dr. Wolff, 
Madonna, Superb, Supreme, Wonderful, Emperor of China, 
Joan of Arc, Mary Jane, Bride of Abydos, Satirist, Pizarro, 
Reliance, and Matilda. Basket included, and, when two Col- 
lections are taken, free to any station on the South Western, 
South Eastern, or Great Western Railways. 


ENE LANGELIER, St. Helier, Jersey, begs to 

state that he has still several thousand CAMELLIA 
STOCKS to dispose of, at from 40s, to 50s. per 100, all fit for 
immediate grafting, and well established, so that they can 
trayel without the pots, well pucked in boxes. Also several 
thousands of that fine GLADIOLUS ‘‘CARDINALIS,” large 
flowering bulbs, at 5s. per 100; it is well known to be perfectly 
hardy out of doors. Also very large bulbs of AMARYLLIS 
LONGIFOLIA, also perfectly hardy and blooming; large 
trusses, very sweet-scented ; 2s. 6d. each. 


HE READING GIANT ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
Plants, 3 years old, 4s. per 100; 2 years old, strong, 3s. per 
100. No charge for package. The above is decidedly the best 
kind of ASPARAGUS, a large quantity being sent annually 
at a high price to Coyevt-garden Market. With small orders 
a remitcance by Post-office order, or penny postage stamps, 
will oblige. 
Fiue Brown Cos Lettuce plants, ls. 6d, per 100. 
New Prolific Hautbois Strawberries, 5s. per 100. 
Address, JOHN SUTTON anv SONS, Reading, Berks. 


ROSES, 
OSES established in 24 pots for immediate forcing. 
(See catalogue for two penny stamps.) Hybrid Perpetuals, 
the finest of all for this purpose, 1/. per dozen. 
H, Lanz and Son, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 


EEDS.—A few select Seeds from the original 

J raisers, which have now for several years given such 
general satisfaction to those who haye grown them, viz, : 

Elletson’s (true) large Mammoth or April White Broccoli, 

Elletson’s (true) improved Wileove White Broccoli, 

Lindsay’s imperial crimson Dwarf Beet, 

Usher’s “ Exquisite” Curled Parsley. 

Metcalfe’s improved Dwarf Walcheren Broccoli, 

Telford’s superb early Dwarf Cabbage, 
The above may be had at 1s. each, or the six sorts for 5s., in 
Post-office order or postage stamps, on application to WILLIAM 
May, Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. W. M. begs to refer 
to former Chronicles for his Advertisements of select Pansy, 
Cineraria, Antirrhinum, and Hollyhock Seeds; also to his 
superb collection of hardy Herbaceous Plants, Hollyhocks, &c. 


N SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBER.— 500,000 
2-year Seedling Scotch Firs, superior plants, from native 
Highland seed, at 6s, per 1000 ; 500,000 2-year Seedling Larch ; 
200,000 3-year Seedling Black Norway Spruce ; 200,060 trans- 
planted ditto; a very extensive stock of Fancy Pines, viz., 
Excelsa, Pallasiana, Banksia, Fraserii, Nobiiis, Grandis, 
Tauriea, Webbiana, Pindrow, Lambertiana, & some fine 
large specimens of Cedrus Deodara and Araucaria imbricata, 
&c. ; a large stock of Irish Yews, from 5 to 10 feet high; with 
a very extensive stock, ail sorts and sizes, of Nursery Stuck in 
general. 
James Rox, Jun., Ferry-hill Nurseries, Aberdeen, Feb. 16. 


PANSIES, &c. 
JOHN SCHOFIELD anp SON are prepared to send 
out the following set of 24 fine Show PANSIES for 11. 1s., 
viz.: Duke of Norfolk, Purple Standard, Caroline, Cracker, 
Blue Fringe, Milton, Paren, Jullien, Indispensable, Canary, 
Negro, Mrs, Bragg, Disraeli, Duchess of Norfolk, Perfection, 
Constellation, Zabdi, Candidate, Cypreus, Cossack, Supreme, 

Androcles, Alpha, Charmer, Post free. 

A large stock of older varieties, 6s. per dozen. 

J. S. and Sens have a few pairs left of their fine seedling 
PICOTEER, “MISS HOWARD.” It was shown at the West 
Riding Central Floral Society Show, when a committee of 
seven was appointed to test the merits of the Seedling speci- 
mens, and to recommend such only as were worthy of being 
sold out, viz., Messrs. Smith, Dobbings, Stephenson, Oxley, 
Grey, Bramma, and Mansley. It was also submitted to Mr. 
Wood, in 1848 ; vide *‘ Midland Florist,” No, 21, under the letters 
J.S.: 12; an excellent light purple edge, good pod, broad 
and well-formed petals, crowns well ; one of the most promising 
we have seen this season.” 

A fine healthy stock of the best varieties out, of Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks, 9s, to 20s, per dozen pairs. Dahlias, Ver- 
benas, and Fuchsias, 3s, to 12s. per dozen, 

Also a full descriptive Catalogue ; and a few packets of very 
select Pansy and Calceolaria Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet. A re- 
mittance is respectfully solicited from unknown correspondents, 

Knowsthrope, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 


YOLE’S SUPERB SOLID RED CELERY.—'Lhis 
fine Celery has given such entire satisfaction, not only for 
the great size to which it attains, but for its unequalled crisp- 
ness and exquisite nut-like flavour, that it needs no further re- 
commendation, Seed may be had genuine from the grower, 
WiLu1AM Coxe, Dartford, Kent, in sealed packets, 1s, 6d. each, 
or the amount in postage stamps; also of Mesers. J. and J. 
FrAazex, Leyton, Essex; Mr, Bunyanp, Maidstone, Kent; 
Mr. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Mr, Denyer, 82, Grace- 
church-street, London; Mr. TILEY, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath; 
Mr. Francis, Hertford; Mr. Miner, Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
Messrs. J, and J. Farrsainn, Clapham, near London ; Messrs. 
Garaway, Mayes, and Co., Bristol; and of Mr. Smits, Wes- 
ternam, Kent; Mr. Pontey, Nurseryman, Plymeuth; and 
Mr. Ivery, Nurseryman, Peckham, Surrey; Mr. ARCHIBALD 
Woop, Nurseryman and Seedsman, Worcester ; and Mr. Porr, 
Nurseryman, Gib Heath, near Birmingham ; and Mr, CLARKE, 
86, High-street, Borough. 
*,* A liberal allowance to the trade. 

W. Coxe further states, in justice to himself and agents, that 
his entire stock of seed saved in 1849 is in his possession and 
that of his agents, from whom it may be had new and genuine, 
bearing his name and address printed on the envelope. 


SPLENDID DOUBLE RANUNCULUS ROOTS. 
M R. SNELLING is commissioned to sell a few 
hundred roots of the above most beautiful flower, the 
property of an amateur grower. They are of a first class 
mixture, worth 20s. per 100, and may be had for 5s, per 100, at 
28, New-road, Brighton, Sent carriage free for 6s, per 100, or 
25 good roots for 18 postage stamps. 
Choice Flower Seeds, 18 packets, various, for 18 postage 
stamps.—RoBERT SNELLING, 28, New-road, Brighton. 


J OHN RIVERS, SrEpsman, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 
begs to offer the following superior productive POTATOES : 
2d Harly.—Soden’s Early Oxford .. ++ per bushel 6s, 6d. 
Do, Fox’s Seedling .. aie 3 nA 6 6 
Do. Shaw’s Early 35 a 2A + 4 6 
Late, very superior bearers, and very late keepers ,, 5 0 
Carriage paid to London. Post-office orders are requested 
from unknown correspondents. 


VERBENA—‘* WONDERFUL.” 
G MOORE begs to refer the readers of this Paper 
s to his Advertisement of the 2d inst. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, Feb. 16. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM FOR UNDER COVER, Se. 


MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB. 
J MYATT anp SONS can confidently recommend 
e this variety as the best in cultivation, ‘The most satise 
factory proof of this assertion is the fact that the Market 
Gardeners round London and Manchester have planted the 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than any other variety, 
It is extraordinarily productive, and about a fortnight earlier 
than the Victoria; added to this, it is held in general esteem 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted 
roots, 1s. 6d, ; ditto, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d. ; Victoria, 
9d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re-~ 
quested to be made payable to Joserpa Myarz, Manor Farm, 
Deptford.—Feb, 16. 
BOPANICAL EXPEDITION TO OREGON.— 
COMMITTEE. 
J, H, Balfour, M,D,, Professor 
of Botany 


The Hon. Lord Murray 
The Hon, Lord Cunningham 
Sir David Dundas of Dunira, | Charles Lawson, Esq., George 

Baronet the Fourth Bridge 
Sir John M‘Pherson Grant of | James Greig, Esq., Inverleith 

Ballindalloch, Baronet Nursery 
Wm. Gibson Craig, Esq., M.P.| I. Anderson, Esq., Maryfield 
William Murray, Esq., of Hen-| James Macnab, Esq., Royal 

derland Botanical Gardens, 

G. Patton, Esq., of Cairnies 
Andrew Murray, Esq., of Conland . ; 
Charles MIntosh, Dalkeith } Joint Secretaries. 
David Smith Esq., W.5., Treasurer 

With power to add to their number, 

It having been thought by several Gentlemen interested in 
the ARBORICULTURE and HORTICULTURE of SCOT- 
LAND, that it would be of great benefit to the country, as well 
ag to the interest of these SCIENCES, to introduce the SEEDS 
of such of the HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, and FLOWERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA, as are suited to the climate of this 
country, an ASSOCIATION has been formed for this object, 
and the services of a young Botanist of zeal and great skill, 
can be obtained, whois ready to follow up the labours of the 
late Mr. Douglas, to complete his researches, and to extend 
them into that part of the country not fully explored by him. 
It has been ascertained that a‘great many TREES, PLANTS, 
and SHRUBS, hitherto unknown in Great Britain, and likely 
to prove valuable additions to the Forests and Gardens of 
Scotland, exist in these districts, With the view of raising the 
funds necessary for carrying this object into effect, it has been 
resolved that each person willing to support the undertaking, 
shal]! subscribe the sum of Five Pounds, or s0 many shares of 
the same amount as they may please, each Subscriber being 
entitled, for every share, to a corresponding portion of the 
SEEDS which may be collected from time to time, sent home. 
No Subscriber to be liable for anything beyond the amount 
subscribed by him. The Committee undertake that the distri- 
bution of the SEEDS shall be conducted on principles of the 
createst fairness and impartiality. The names of Subscribers 
will be received by avy of the Members of the Committee, or 
the Secretaries or Treasurer; and as the Botanisrc will leave 
this country as soon as a sufficient sum sha!l be obtained, and 
the subseripticn will then be closed, the Committee request 
that their iriends who intend to subscribe will guard against 
disappvintment by comiug forward without delay. 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 

BY HOT WATER, 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


OHN WATERER begs to state he has large quan- 
tities of the above, which is now universally acknowledged 
the best Evergreen for such purposes, being free from attacks 
of hares and rabbits. Strong plants, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 10s. 6d., 15s., to 21s. per 100. 
Descriptive Catalogues of his well known collection of 
American Plants, &c., to be had on application. 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 
{ARLY 'TEN-WHEK POTATO, the earliest grown, 
will beat the Ash-leaved Kidneys by ten days—per bushel, 
14s.; per peck, 4s., bags included, Pure Stocks of ASH- 
LEAVED KIDNEYS, KED DITTO, BARHAM’S WALNUT- 
LEAVED, SHAWS, REGENTS, FORTY-FOLD, &e., at 
moderate prices. 

Twelve of the newest and rarest Flower Seeds : 
Nemophila maculata | Martynia angularis 
Brachycoma, splendid hybrids | Portulaca Thorburnii (yellow) 
Phlox Drummondii alba » alba striata 

»  oculata Podolepsis chrysanthemoides 

:»  Leopoldina Schizanthus retusus alba 
Martynia fragrans Ipomeea Burridgii 

One packet each 10s. 6d. 
GERMAN STOCKS, from 2s. per collection. 
ASTERS, from 3s. 
4s CARNATIONS, 2s, 6d. per 100. 

Duncan Haigs, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cro-s, London, 


XUPERB RANUNCULI.— The present being the 
usual month for planting, we beg to recommend the follow- 
ing. The new varieties have been selected with great care, of 
first rate sorts, from immense quantities of seedlings ; and for 
vigorous growth and free flowering are far preferable to the 
older varieties. Seections, in strong roots, at the following 
reasonable charges, with printed instructions fer planting and 
treatment. 


” 


RANUNCULUS,—Free by post. Le 3nd 

50 Splendid new varieties, with names +? reudt & @ 

25 do. do, do. os sine lee 

50 Fine older varieties, do. oe -- 015 0 

25 do. do, oe a> <0 Bi '@ 

100 Fimest mixed .. “ oe ae oi ONO, O 


160 Fine mixed, 5s. ; or free by post for as dat! OP D 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the seedling varieties may be haa, 
Remittances are expected from unknown correspondents, 

Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 


EDRUS DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR, 
— The Subscribers beg to inform the admirers and 
planters of the aboye hardy Tree, that they haye upwards of 
FIFTY THOUSAND, from one to five years old, in pots, 
growa from seed, constantly in the open ground, which they 
are now supplying on such terms as will induce their general 
introduction into all plantations, being of rapid growth, 
highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree, 
Wm. MAULE and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 
Wa AND BEECH FOR FENCING 
—500,000 very fine four years old transplanted WHITE- 
6s. per 1000, or, selected, at 7s. 6d. per 1000; and 


DORN, as 


edded BEECH, 2 to 3 feet, at 8s. per 1000. A large 
niity of very fine transplanted OAKS, ranging from 3 to 
r ;. per 1000, The above are all extremely Hne and 


well rooted, Samples ifrequired. * 


AztTHUR MAckK1®, Nurseries, Norwich. 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Hort1cUL- 
® TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and HoTt-waTEB 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety, BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcinz houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also yarious small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and ut very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pu>, *rames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection uf Stuye and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices. Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
J. WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


TO NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 

Tt” B& DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the re- 

cent decease of-Mr, Joun Ronaxps, of Brentford, the old- 
established and extensive BUSINESS OF MESSRS, HUGH 
KONALDS anD SONS, of that place.—For particulara, apply 
ou the premises; or to Mr. E, Ronaxtps, 109, Upper Tnaimes- 
street; or to My. G, 6, TowNsEND, Accountant, 49, Leadenhall- 
street, London. 


OT-HOUSE BUILDERS 


YYJOT- WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 
& TURERS, &c., being practical working mep, are en- 
abled to execute work on the best and most economical pria- 
ciples, and also beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they 
are enabled to supply their DOUBLE SADDLE CAST IRON 
BOILERS, portabie, complete, with sliding furnace doors, 
bars, ach-pit, and cast iron smoke conductor, the whole re- 
quiring no brickwork, or can be had otherwise, being more 
durable than copper or wrought iron, sarpagsing all others. 
4-inch best Hot-water Pipes ls. 2d., 3-inch 10d., and 2-inch 8¢. 
per foot. Tank work 1s, 3d. per foot: superior valyes, and all 
other connections, equally low. Buildings, or Hot-water Ap- 
paratus, supplied and arranged so that any gentleman's 
tradesman can fit them up, or they can haye E. & P.’s services 
at trifling expense. Can be most highly recommended by 
several noblemen and gentlemen, for whom the mo-t complete 
works have been erectéd. Greenhouse Lights and Frames, 
Boxes, &e., of every description. Old Buildings and Ap- 
| paratus taken down and remodelled. 
N.B. Work done for the trade. 
supplied. Estimates free. 
H Address—City-road, near the Toll-gate, London. 
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ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS can still be obtained craris, on receipt of two 
penny etamps, to pay the postage, 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss, 
Dr. Linpupy, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1849, says, 
“This contains lists of good vegetables, with useful notes 
appended to the names of many of the sorts. . . . It 
is « well-arranged Catalogue, wnd will be found of service 
to all purchasers of Seeds,” 


The Editor of ‘‘ The Midland Florist,” for January, 1850, says, 
“ We have just recewwed the General Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, sold by William E. 
Rendle and Co., Plymouth, which, from its excellence, well 
merits something more than a passing notice, and happy 
shall we be from time to time (with Messrs. Rendle’s per- 
mission) to extract some of its valuable information for 
the benefit of owr readers. . . . The Flower Seed List 
is peculiarly comprehensive, and gives to each variety its 
scientific name, hardihood, time of duration, colowr, 
height, and time of flowering. Owr readers will thus see 
that, from its immense utility, we can scarcely say too much 
in its recommendation ; and we are sure that the name of 
the eminent firm will be a sufficient guarantee that every 
article they send out will not only be true to name, but 
also of the best possible quality.” 
Apply to WitL1am E. REnpDLeE and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &e. 
SMITH’S Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
* contains the very best selections of the above; with a 
useful note and amarked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 
of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 
Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 


iD PPS’ COLLECTIONS or KITCHEN 
GARDEN SEEDS, 

No. 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the 
best and newest kinds, being a snfficient supply for a no- 
bleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, + 0z. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz. Brussels 
Sprouts, 4 0z, Buda Kale, 7 oz. Cabbage, 10 oz. Carrot, 2 oz. 
Cauliflower, 2 oz. Celery, 3 lbs, Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz. 
Endive, 2 oz, Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melou, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz. Parsnip, 2 oz. Savoy, 
3 pints Radish, 1 oz. Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 lbs. 
Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. Salsafy, and 12 pkts. 
Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, &c. te ke aaa «wee "8 0 


No. 2, two-thirds of the above 22 0 
No. 3, one-third ditto a a8 ae Pe amt, SL G 
No. 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman 

having a moderate sized garden RS oe 6 


The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to: solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. more 
than last, and quite equal in quality. Descriptive Seed Cata- 
logues may be had on application. All orders to be accom- 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers. No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in London.—Agricultural and Horticultural 
Seed Establishment, High-street, Maidstone. 

*,* Cole’s Superb Dwarf Red Celery, 1s. per packet. 


PLANTING SEASON. 
A PERED BALSTON begs to inform planters he has 


still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 
of, which, in consequence of haying relinquished the trade, he 
offers at very reduced prices, The Stock comprises every 
variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
and all the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expence 
having been spared in the collection, and from the light nature 
of the soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mass 
of fibrous root, which causes them to grow most luxuriantly 
afcer being transplanted. 

A.B. particularly recommends the following : Common Laurel, 
9 inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 2 to 4 feet, 40s, ;4to6 
feet, 80s. per 1000, Portugal Laurels, 1 to.2 feet, 10s. per 100. 
Khododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 60s. ; 4 to 
5 feet, 100s. per 100, Ghent Azaleas of all the finest kinds, 
Specimen plants, 2s. 6d. each; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 
Hhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiense, dc., 
1003, per 100, Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 12s. per 
cozen. A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and trans- 
planted ; also eommon Oak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 
Hornbeam, Privet, &c. 

Orders must be accompanied by remittances. Orders amount- 
ing to 51. delivered free.—Poole Nursery, Dorset, 


Gens HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, may be had of the Sub- 
scriber, in collections of 12s, 6d., ll., 2U., and 3. worth, 
containing the most approved varieties in cultivation. Also 
for the Flower Garden, in selections of 25 kinds for 6s., 50 for 
103,, 100 for 18s, packed in Ayres and Moore’s new labels, with 
directions for culture, time of flowering, whence introduced, 
ic.— WitLttaM Masters, F.H.S., Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 
W. M.’s New Catalogue may be procured on pre-paid appli- 
cation. Orders amounting to 2/, and upwards delivered to any 
‘station on the South-Eastern Railway. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


{Pathological .8 Pm. 

| Medical. .8 P.M. 

Monpay, Feb. 184 Chemica) .8 Pm, 
Statistical -8 P.M. 

British Architects SPM. 

Horticultural....,.. -2 BM, 

Tuxspar, _- 1945 Lionean Amie 
Civil Enginee «8 p.m, 

Tuvaanax, — 214 Antgnarian Ae 
Philological P.M. 

Farpay, += anf Hoyal Tustitution fs Mi. 
KY oval Botanic ....... -34P aM. 

Saruppay, Lier Medical...s.ss.0008 BsMe 


We cannot say that our correspondents have 
thrown much light upon the question whether sap 
pesceNps. The letters we have hitherto received refer 
to nothing more than this, that organisable matter is 
uniyersally diffused in the system of a tree. But 
that is not the real point of enquiry ; what should be 
explained is, why, when a ring of bark is removed 
from a branch the new growth takes place principally 
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on the upper edge of the wound and very slightly 
on the lower; and why gum, formed in the leaves 
of a Potato is afterwards found in the tubers, in the 
final form of starch. It would be as well to confine 
attention in the first instance to these two cases ; 
and to show—l. That they do nof depend upon the 
presence of what is called descending sap ; and 2, 
to what else they are owing. 

The general diffusion of sap, which is universally 
admitted, even allowing to that term the meaning 
of organisable matter, does not appear to us to have 
any bearing on the question of a ringed branch; 
although it may explain such an instance as the 
following, for which we are indebted to Mr. Townrs. 

“Certain it is that the bark of trees, when wounded, 
or cut in amputation of branches proceeding from 
the trunk, converges from all points, and not solely, 
as some assert, from the uppermost, cross incision. 
The Elm tree may furnish the best examples for 
investigation, some of which are to be seen in every 
hedge-row. In the public road leading from Waddon 
to Mitcham Common, there stand several large Elms 
in front of a gentleman’s house. A wound was made 
in one of them fully 18 inches long, and in the middle 
5 or 6 wide, by which the bark stripped off to that 
extent, exposed the wood below it. The young 


liber came rolling forward on every side, and is now 
seen approaching pretty equally, though with pro- 
jections of a redder colour, which mark the more 
recent processes. A line of posts and rails, with a 
chain at top, extends along the front, close to the 
row of trees. An abrasion or wound had been made 
in close contact with a part of the chain, which now 
is buried, and firmly fixed in the bark, by a knotty 
boss formed of cortical matter.” 

In this instance the descending sap, uninterrupted 
in its course downwards, may be said, by its lateral 
diffusion, to have formed wood at every part of the 
edge of the wound; which would readily happen, 
the continuity of the bark being interrupted only for 
a narrow space, and not all round. But if this case 
does not bear on the question at issue, it singularly 
illustrates a curious story told in a late number of 
“Cnamerrs’ Journal.” “ A traveller mentions an 
instance of the ‘sentient principle’ occurring among 
the denizens of an Indian forest. Two trees, he tells 
us, of different kinds, although only 3 feet apart, had 
grown to the height of 50 or 60 feet, when one of 
them took the liberty of throwing out a low branch 
in such a way asto touch the trunk of his neighbour, 
and thus occasion much pain and irritation. ‘On 
this the afflicted tree in turn threw out a huge 
excrescence, which not only enveloped the offending 
branch, but strangled it so completely as to destroy 
it utterly ; the ends of the deadened boughs pro- 
jecting 3 or 4 feet beyond the excrescence, while the 
latter was carried on a distance of 3 feet across to 
the shaft of the tree, so as to render all chances of its 
future movement wholly impossible!’ This appears 
to our traveller to display as much forethought and 
sagacity as taking up an artery for aneurism, or tying 
splints round a broken bone.” Here it is evident 
that the excrescence of the “afflicted tree” is the 
boss described by Mr. Towers. 

Another cause of the junction of the lips of a 
ringed wound, independently of the descending sap, 
is the rapid growth of the medullary rays all over 
the surface of the naked wood. We need not say 
that when wood is laid bare by the removal of bark, 
the ends of an infinite number of medullary rays 
are exposed ; these ends have a great power of 
growth, which they sometimes exercise in such a 
way as to clothe the surface of the wood with bark, 
wholly independently of any material advance of 
the lips of such a wound. Of this we have the 
following instance, from the Rev. M. J. Berxenry : 
“A vigorous Oak had been mischievously barked 
all round, and to such an extent as to preclude 
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all probability of ultimate union of the severed 
edges. The tree, however, for a year or two seemed 
to suffer very little from the injury, as new tissue 
was thrown out from the exposed extremities of the 
medullary rays ; and to such an extent, that had not 
the parties who first injured the tree been so bent 
on its destruction as to cut away the newly-formed 
tissue, union would have speedily been effected, and 
the tree in all probability preserved. The growth 
of new tissue was not assisted by any thin strips of 
the inner bark still adhering to the tree, by which the 
descending tissue could have been conducted, but 
proceeded simply as indicated above, from the medul- 
lary rays.” 

Or there may be exceptional cases, in which the 
organisable matter (descending sap) collected in the 
interior of a tree, unable to follow its accustomed 
track, may be expended in the formation of wood, 
even in an ascending direction; as in another 
instance mentioned by Mr. Berxexey, of a young Ash 
tree, sawn off level with the ground, the disc of 
which, though no new shoots have been thrown up, 
is gradually closing over like the Firs (Abies pecti- 
nata and Pinus Picea) described by M. Gaprrryr in 
the volume of the Ann. des Sc. Nat. for 1843. In 
the present instance, as no other Ash tree grows near 
it, there can be no room for supposing that its roots 
are ingrafted into those of some neighbouring tree, 
as was found to be the case with Gaprrrt’s Firs. 

To deny the existence of a descending sap is vir- 
tually to deny the truth of the whole theory of 
wood formation. We do not here speak of AupERT 
pu Prrir Taouars’s views, or of those of Mr. Gav- 
DICHAUD, as they are explained by those physiologists ; 
but we allude more especially to the views of Dv- 
HAMEL, Dr Canporze, Mirzex, and others, who, 
j after all, differ from the two first physiologists more 
in the terms they employ than in the facts on which 
they rely. Few botanists indeed are, we believe, 
prepared to deny altogether the views of M. Gav- 
| DICHAUD respecting the descending course of the 
| development of the wood-cells, though their notions 
may .-be modified by Mirzex’s assertion of their 
growth from the cambium. Nor will their judg- 
ment be shaken by the acrimony with which the 
| controversy between those celebrated physiologists 
| was carried on; for it is probable that in this, as 
in so many other disputed questions, there is a 
degree of truth on both sides. 

Our invitation for the communication of facts and 
opinions on this interesting subject ought to elicit 
many curious examples; but deductions are not 
to be drawn too hastily from a few exceptional 
j|cases, though they may suggest matter for con- 
sideration, and prevent our narrowing our views too 
much to one line of argument. 


“A Garpenzr,” said the late Mr. Kyrenr, “having 
“to expend the capital of others, ought to be cautious 
“in trying expensive experiments, of which theresults 
must be necessarily uncertain; and I believea very 
able and experienced gardener, after being the in- 
‘ventor of the most perfect machinery, might, in 
‘many instances, have lost. both his character and 
his place before he had made himself sufficiently 
acquainted with it, and consequently become able 
“to regulate its powers.” 

It is doubtful whether a sentence more full of 
practical wisdom than this has ever been penned 
for the instruction of gardeners. It points out to 
them forcibly the wrongness of addicting themselves 
to mere experiments at the cost of their employers, 
and the danger which they incur as regards their 
personal interests. The warning, too, came with 
peculiar force from one who was himself the greatest 
horticultural experimentalist that ever lived. It 
was a plain declaration that few of the numberless 
trials which he had himself made of new methods 
had answered the purpose sufficiently to have justi- 
fied a gardener in having taken their risk upon 
himself. 

No doubt can exist that the greatest experience, 
and the most complete acquaintance with principles, 
even when combined with the most perfect tact in 
applying them, continually fail to suggest experi- 
ments, the result of which is certainly successful. 
There exist in nature so many counteracting circum- 
Stances, of unsuspected, or unascertained, or un- 
expected force, that the best-laid plans break down 
when brought into play against them. These natural 
forces may be not unaptly compared to the moral 
forces which oppose the application of abstract 
theories to human affairs; or rather which oppose 
the regulation of human affairs by the best con- 
sidered theories. They constitute a kind of friction, 
the amount of which can rarely be calculated before~ 
hand. The result of this is seen in the frequent 
failure of chemical speculations when practically 
apphed to cultivation ; as, for example, in the arti- 
ficial manures prepared by Professor Lizzis, and so 
many others. No doubt can exist that this eminent 
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philosopher is as intimately acquainted with his | the forcing of flowers the first season as it is to establish REMARKS, 


peculiar science as any living man, and that if 
a priori reasoning could be {trusted, his would be 
worthy of all confidence. If then such as he break 
down, what may a gardener not expect ? 

These important truths are, however, greatly mis- 
interpreted. Many persons imagine that, because 
they are enjoined not to try expensive experiments 
at the cost of their employers, therefore they 
are not authorised in trying any experiments what- 
ever. Others take up the singular crotchet, that, 
because they are not to lay out their employers’ 
capital in volunteering expensive experimental re- 
searches, therefore they are to oppose all such 
researches when their employers assume all the 
responsibility of success or failure. And hence we 
find men doggedly setting themselves against every- 
thing except routine, and resolutely thwarting all 
plans which bear the stamp of novelty. 

How senseless is this! Fraught with what danger 
to the progress of improvement! Experiment is the 
soul of cultivation, and those who at their own 
charge are willing to undertake its risk, should 
surely meet with whatever aid and assistance ex- 
perience can suggest, instead of being thwarted by 
those who are bound to execute faithfully the orders 
they receive, and without a question. Suppose, for 
example, A has a gardener, called 6 ; <A orders an 
Apple-tree to be taken up, and replanted with its 
roots in the air, and its branches in the ground—is 
b justified in objecting to execute the order? Cer- 
tainly not; nor can he claim aright to know what 
end A has in view in so novel an operation. What 
he is bound to do is to take care, as far as he is able, 
that the branches strike root in the ground, a con- 
dition essential to the experiment. If the tree dies, 
it is the affair of A; not of 6, as some gardeners 
imagine, who fall into the mistake of supposing not 
only that their employers’ property is their own for 
all purposes except that of sale, but that they are 
answerable for the consequences of their employers’ 
acts. This mistake no doubt arises, in some cases, 
from the gardener having an honest pride in the 
articles confided to his care, and from the belief that 
strangers will impute to him the blame of failures or 
preposterous schemes which belong to his employer. 
But it is not the less a mistake. It is one, too, 
which cannot be too quickly extirpated, because it 
has cost many a well-meaning, but ill-advised gar- 
dener, his place, and deprived many an employer of 
half the pleasure which his garden would haye afforded. 

We would therefore recommend gardeners to en- 
courage their employers to engage in rational experi- 
ments in gardening, and, laying aside all blue-apron 
fancies, to join cordially in bringing them to a érwe 
issue. By this means they will add much to the 
interest which the wealthy classes take in one of 
their favourite enjoyments, and will powerfully con- 
tribute to the real advancément of their own art. 
All the world is now alive to the necessity of pro- 
gress: men of property are anxious to ascertain the 
true value of the numerous propositions continually 
submitted to them. A garden is often the place in 
which preliminary enquiries can be best conducted, 
the gardener is the person to be charged with them, 
and he may depend upon it that the more zeal and 
intelligence he displays in executing such a duty, 
the greater will be his value to his employer, and 
the higher his elevation in the social scale. 


ROSES. 
A Few Worps on Forcine THE Rose. 

Roses are generally forced in pots in which they have 
been established one year at the least, but oftener two. 
When they are put into the first house, which is little 
better than a greenhouse, in the month of October, or 
later, according to the time they are wanted in bloom, 
the intention is to gradually increase the temperature 
until the plants are prepared for the warmer atmo- 
sphere of the forcing-house. When the Roses have 
been bloomed and are done with, they are generally 
turned out of doors to complete their growth, and they 
are either planted out or otherwise disposed of, cer- 
tainly not forced the following year according to general 
practice. This is altogether a wrong principle, because 
the Rose, like the Vine, may be brought to begin its 
growth at almost any season. The first year it is very 
difficult to force well. The best way is to put the plants 
in the house the first year they are potted, and as soon 
as they are potted, in September or October. Let them 
be watered, and the house kept at 45° at the most for 
all the first month. We are to presume that the plants 
are pruned down to the usual two eyes, and all the 
small wood cut out. At the end of the first month, 
which has no apparent effect on the plant, the tem- 
perature may be raised gradually to 55°. They must 
be examined the instant the buds burst, and if there be 
any appearance of fly, the house must be fumigated, and 
the plants well syringed. As the shoots grow the tem- 
perature may be raised to 60°, and be placed near the 
glass, that they may not be drawn. If you canraise the 
temperature sufficiently to enable you to give plenty of 
pir, let it be done, Our business is not so much with 


the plants in their pots ; and, by forwarding them three 
months the first year, have them to be ready three 
months earlier to begin their work next year. There 
will be straggling flowers among them the first year, 
but they are better picked off while buds than be al- 
lowed to flower and check the growth of the plant. Let 
it complete its growth as carefully as if there were the 
flowers. As soon as the weather will make it safe, let 
the plants be plunged in the shade up to the rims of the 
pots, and remain there until the leaves fall and the wood 
ripens. They may then be pruned to two eyes for each 
strong shoot, and cut out all the weak ones. Let them 
be placed in the cool house as before, which house must 
not be a higher temperature than 45°. It will be seen 
that from the Rose bushes having had their rest three 
months longer than those out of doors, they will be as 
forward without heat as they were the first year with 
heat, and you may calculate on being able to force them 
better year after year, and they will not draw so much. 
They will require the heat increased, but not so early, 
and they will begin as regularly to open their buds at 
the earlier period as they used to open at their proper 
season. 

Rose forcers may, in ‘fact, take an excellent lesson 
from Vine forcers, yet we have scen the best Grape 
foreers in the kingdom buy, year after year, new two- 
year established Roses, or one year, to force the same 
year ; and more than once we have seen them fail, with 
all their care and gently nursing them from 45° to 65° 
by slow degrees ; and when done with, set out to rest 
themselves, as it was called, but in fact to get back to 
their old backward habit, instead of remaining ready to 
begin to workesrlier. ‘The only objection that we have 
ever heard was that the plants were spoiled by forcing, 
that is, were drawn up too much to be recovered in one 
year. This is not complimentary to the forcers, but the 
principal object gained by forcing the same plants con- 
tinually was this, they became changed in their 
season, and at length scarcely wanted forcing, a 
lower temperature being sufficient to bring them 
to perfection, and they therefore became less in- 
clined to draw every year they were produced. 
Of course, the pots required shifting occasionally, the 
pruning was necessary, and, in other respects, they re- 
quired as much care as their out-of-door neighbours ; 
but the same set of Roses has been forced several 
years, and if they were not quite so strong as Roses are 
at their proper season, they were much stronger than 
the ordinary run of forced Roses at the nurseries. 
When the flowers are bursting and coming nearly to 
perfection, it is desirable to lower the temperature 
gradually to 55°, at which they will last much longer, 
and become better able to stand the possible changes 
sustained in removal. The Moss Rose is the principal 
forcing variety, but Rose du Roi is the best of the 
others for bringing out of season. These remarks apply 
as much to standard Roses as to dwarfs on their own 


roots, but the China, and continuous blooming kinds on | 


their own roots, may be kept in flower all the winter, 
or rather a succession can be kept up from one end of 
the year to another. A common hotbed will do as well 
as houses; and it is only necessary to have beds of 
different temperature, or rather to have a new bed 
ready when the old one gets exhausted. The forcing 
after the manner we have here described applies only 
to summer Roses on their own roots, and all kinds 
of varieties on common Briars ; for, if the Briar is 
excited, there is no difficulty about the heads. Crito. 


ELVASTON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF HARRINGTON. 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 

ALTHOUGH, as we have stated, the gardens at Elvas- 
ton have been, comparatively speaking, but lately called 
into existence, yet the multitude as well as the mag- 
nificence of the specimens of trees and shrubs they 
contain surpasses common belief. We shall proceed to 
bear out this assertion by a statement of a few of the 
remarkable plants which struck us as being well worth 
recording, and shall begin with 


Height—ft. in. REMARES. 


ArAucaRiA imbricata... 26 0) 
Ditto ... 17 4] There are about 150 of these 
Ditto = 6 5S { sizes down to 10 feet ; below 
Ditto ax 0h 9 this there are upwards of 
Ditto ee oe | 1000 fine plants, 
Ditto 14 3 MRE sir. sR 
+e About 200 of these large sizes, 
Aereet apiaeil.,. 4 6} and of all sizes about 1000 
Ditto ae “or gf fine specimens, Three are 
Ditto 93 very distinct varieties, one 


os J having red cones. 
many hundreds from 8 to 18 feet. 
... 18 6—Above 100 specimens, from 3 
feet to this size. 
6—From this size down to 3 feet, 
above 30. 


5, canadensis ; 
», cephalonica 


» Pinsapo ..,. we OS 


>, Menziesii .., .. 12 6) Great numbers of these, and 
Ditto LS two distinct varieties. 
» Brunoniana . 8 O—Across the branches 3 feet; 


about 30 plants of this size. 


PicEa grandis 9—Diam. of branches ILI ft. 4 in. 


Ditto uae ow I B— us ay 10 ft. 8 in, 
Very beautiful. 
3) nobilis of rome 
Ditto as aspen jaa | Of these and lesser sizes there 
Ditto aad sy Me are considerably above 100 
Ditto 6 S| plants, 
Ditto on Sethe ee, 
s, Webbiana.,,, ... 15 2) Many of these, and of smaller 
Ditto 2 10" sizes. 
s» Hudsoniana; many 2 feet Benen, ee, 
: o) The latter is 8 ft. 8 in. across ; 
a ve 4 f first plant brought to this 
ase oo . country, r 


Height—ft. in. 
22 


Pinus insignis .., ore 9) 
Ditto... aes ee 
are ov ; 1 4 | rere are many hundreds of 
Mitta) aa tea tO these large specimens, 
Ditto ... ...14 0 | 
Ditto... Ba) he) 

x» Macrocarpa +. 80 4) 

Ditto... ... 29 0| Several others down to 10 ft., 
Ditto... sn 08 3 | as well as numbers of 
Ditto .19 3{ smaller specimens, 

Ditto 20 8) 

» Romane al xt vo 6) eee. others 10 be ae about 
Ditto mee "16 it these sizes; the third men~ 
Ditto... “16 09| tioned specimen is 17 feet 
Ditto . Td J aeross. 

», Coulteri .. 11 8) This is very distinct from the 
Ditto... -.12 8 foregoing. 

», Lambertiana  ... 18 10 
Ditto Sle s} Above 20 other specimens. 
Ditto wor ea 

” pontergsy + 3 4 Common variety. 

Ditto oan 21 6—Very distinct from the former, 


being remarkably dense and 
fine, both sorts have seeded, 
from which many have been 
raised. 
0—About this size there are seve- 
ral hundreds, 
11—Do., several varieties exist 
among these. 
igs i of these, 


», Cembra helvetica 
»» excelsa... pee) 


», monticola ... sey) 
», australis ... 
»» Divea ae .. 7 O—The first plant introduced to 


this country. 


3, Laricio .-. 830 0—Above 1000 large plants. 
>» austriaca ... .. 15 0—Ditto ditto. 
» Romana ... 25 0—Very beautiful. 
»» Spanish var. of 
pyrenaica .. 19 1—16 feet 8 in. across ; very hand- 
some. 
»» pyrenaica ... «. 15 0—13 feet 6 in. across; many of 
them, 
»» apulcensis ... 15 4—Several very beautiful. 
s» ayacahuite . 9 6—Ditto ditto. 
5, Devoniana . 5 0—6 ft. 9 in. across, 
», Lindleyana .. 10 8—15 ft. 6 in. across; several. 
», Russelliana . 8 0—9ft. Jin. across ; very robust ; 
several plants, 
» patula oes . 9 9—I11 feet across; very graceful. 
¢ ditto . 10 9—12 feet across ; very graceful. 
», Macropbylla 6 8—6 feet across; several, 
x, Teocote . 4 9—A number about this size. 
» Llaveana ... . 3&3 2—Many. 
x, Orizabse i, 
» pithyusa . 7 6—6 ft. 9 in. across ; very dense, 
»» occidentalis 7 3—7 ft. 7 in. across, 
», Pinaster variegata20 6—Very handsome. 
ditto .. 13 O—A large number of these. 
ditto ae UE ei) 


1—Above 1200 large specimens. 
6—12 feet across. 

0—18 feet across, 

9—Of this above 1000 specimens. 


Taxus baccata fastigiata 13 
Do., gold-striped 9 

Ditto apes 

Ditto ae 


»» canadensis 4 0—Many. 
»» Dueifera ... «. £ 1—In fruit; several. 
», Harringtoni . & O—4 feet across ; many, 
»» coriacea .. 8 6—Ditto, 
» tardiva 7 2 6—Many. 
» elegantissima . 2 0—Ditto, 
JUNIPERUS chinensis ... 18 2 . 
Ditto ...  ... 14 0| Above 1000 grand specimens of 
Ditto ... a. lo these. 
Ditto =, bo y 
recurva eh a 
Ditto 2 0} Above 100 specimens, 
cracovia .., ras Ss 
# daurica ... BS) of Several. 
»» lycia Be .. 8 6—Many. 
» ee, : a Al Many of such sizes, and hun- 
res 7g dreds nearly as large. 
,» hibernica ... ... 11 3—Above 1000 grand specimens. 
>» excelsa .13 0 ‘ 
Ditto . 10 6) About 200 specimens, 
Ditto " 19 f 
thurifera . ot } 
canadensis 13 35 Many. 


—65 feet across. 
7—A large number about this size. 
0 


» squamata... on 
Curressus sempervirens 17 
», torulosa on, dt 
Ditto «. 13 

Ditto ... 12 

», thyoides variegata 12 
», thurifera ... rape 
», Mmacrocarpa one. 


CRYPTOMERIAjaponica,.,, 9 


6) Above 100 fine specimens, 

6 (beautiful. 

6—Above 100 fine ditto, very 

0—Mapy fine plants. 

0—About 100 specimens. 

0—7 feet across (in fruit); of this 
many fine specimens. 


Tuva orientalis ... 14 0—Many hundreds. 
», filiformis ... . 6 2—Several beautiful plants, 
>» Wareana ... ... 9 6—Above 100 large plants. 
5) plicata. .. ... £ 0-—A considerable number. 
» tatarica ... 10 O—Many. 
TaxopDIUuM sempervirens 10 6—Circumference of stem 14 ins,.; 


mapy of this. 


Ceprus Deodara a "A Many hundreds of these sizes, 
Ditto "24 g 4 and some thousands of what 
Ditto : ’ would be considered fine 
Ditto ces 3 specimens 
Ditto 25 0) 5 


The above only conveys a very imperfect idea of the 
contents of the ornamental gardens at Elvaston. The 
reader must rather deduce his own inferences from 
the imperfect sketch we have given, than from any list 
which a cursory visit of a few hours could produce. 
We have only referred here to a few Conifers and 
Taxads, but it may be stated that no evergreen tree 
or shrub known to bear our climate, has been omitted 
a place in this collection, however difficult or expensive 
they may have been to procure. Variety, therefore, an 
important element in all garden scenery, has been 
attained in no ordinary degree here ; and this is main- 
tained throughout the whole, as far as may be con- 
sistent with the principles so manifestly exemplified in 
every part, together with the character emanating from 
those principles, which demanded, under particular cir- 
cumstances, that the arrangement should be perfect as 
a whole, in relation to its individual parts ; hence it 
became necessary to employ, in certain divisions, a 
greater number of particular species or varieties to ex- 
press clearly the idea upon which the arrangement was 
based, Certain styles of gardening admit of con- 


tinuous variety throughout all parts ; others, again, as 


at Elvaston, depend for their variety on a combination 
of materials of a particular character, brought together 
with a view to the completion of a certain object, in 
order that that object may contrast advantageously 
with other objecis differently expressed, and with 
other varied materials. It must, therefore, be 
evident that individual parts distinctly required in 
the detail a certain amount of uniformity to con- 
trast and balance oiler parts, without which con- 
formity of idea as well as design became confusion. In 
order therefore to rightly interpret the great beauties 
of Elvaston, the vastness of the whole must be grasped 
by the mind which attempts the task. 

We beg to observe, in conclusion, that these gardens, 
great and unrivalled as they are, are by no means 
finished. The same great spirit of improvement is 
still in active operation, neither blunted nor dismayed 
by the majestic grandeur of the designs already com- 
pleted, which strike us with wonder and astonishment. 
The noble proprietor of Elvaston, derives an amount of 
pleasure of the most rational and most enjoyable kind 
in the accomplishment of his great garden schemes, 
which no other pursuit could have afforded him, con- 
tributing health with the most refined amusement, 
From his castle, in the words of the poet, 


** A wood coeval with himself he sees, 
And loves his own contemporary trees.” 


R. Glendinning. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

Genus XIV. Potysarcta, orextraordinary Augmenta- 
tion of Bulk.—This disease might be easily confounded 
with others, if attention be not paid to its peculiar 
symptom, the extraordinary increase of volume, accom- 
panied sometimes by bursting ; or if that does not take 
place, degenerating into other diseases, such as ulcers, 
for instance. These results do not occur in the allied dis- 
orders, where excess of vigour in vegetation prevents 
the production of flowers or fruits. Polysarcia gene- 
rally arises from sthenical causes. Abundant nourish. 
ment and excess of sap, depending on over energy in the 
natural stimulants, may produce it ; so also too much 
water or cold, which does not allow that respiration 
which is necessary in vegetable economy, may occasion 
the same phenomenon. I, therefore, distinguish three 
species, 

First Species. Apparent Potysarcta,—In this case 
the enlargement is followed by an irregular splitting, 
not longitudinal, as in the case of Rent or Serepolo. It 
is the easiestof cure. When the aperture appears to 
have attained its full size, it must be treated as I have 
directed in the case of ordinary wounds. 

Second Species. CONCEALED Potysarcia.—Sometimes, 
although rarely, arborescent plants will exhibit enlarge- 
ments, but the epidermis has sufficient strength to resist 
the force of the sap without bursting. The disease may 
thus be said to be concealed. Where the indications of 
its existence are certain, the bark, whether of the branch 
or of the root, may be pierced, so as to allow the issue 
of the superabundant matter. Sometimes also cautery 
may be advantageously applied. 

Third species. Potysarcta or Fruit.—Plenck classes 
the bursting caused by polysarcia amongst external 
injuries. To me, however, it appears to be merely 
the last stage of the disease. I have, therefore, esta- 
blished this species of polysarcia of fruit, which in rainy 
Seasons is very common in the Grape and some other 
fruits. There is no remedy for it. The fruit, from the 
abundance of rain, becomes over filled with juices, 
which it cannot assimilate for want of the requisite 
stimulus, The skin gives way to the pressure of these 
juices and bursts. 

Genus XV.; one species, ANASARCA, o7 Softening 
and Watery Swelling of all parts of a Plant.——Many 
plants, especially herbaceous ones, when grown in a 
rich and well-watered situation, become not only more 
bulky than usual, but acquire a soft and tumid con- 
sistence, with an insipid and watery flavour. This 
disease is almost always the result of a moderately warm 
season, with frequent rains. It is the cause of the in- 
ferior quality of wines, which in some years have no 
strength, for want of the development of saccharine 
matters. Kitchen garden vegetables, especially roots 
and bulbs, are very subject to it. It is very nearly 
allied to polysarcia, the only difference being the ex- 
cessive softness the plant acquires without any bursting. 
As the disease is owing to over-irrigation, it can be pre- 
vented in gardens, but its cure is impossible. In years 
where rains are unusually plentiful, it may be observed 
also in the grains of corn. When scarcely formed, 
instead of drying up, they become soft, and if in the 
least degree stimulated by heat, they will develop their 
germs, and young plants will form in the ear itself, as I 
have myself observed in my youth. The same thing 
will happen in plants subject to bulbomania, indepen- 
dently of those which naturally produce. bulbs mixed 
with their seeds. In this case the disease assumes a 
very different aspect, but its origin is the same—a su- 
perabundance of juices, which, for want of the proper 

‘ Stimulus, is unable to flow in the ordinary channels. 


PRUNING.—THE FILBERT TREE. 

Tux Fitsert Trexis one of those which does not con- 
tain all the parts necessary for the production of fruit in 
the same bud. Some buds develope only the male parts, 
and others only the female ; the former are comprised 
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tions are less conspicuous ; all that appears of them are 

some slender, deep crimson stigmas, protruding beyond 
the apex of the buds, as represented at 4 4. On these, 
fertilising particles from the catkins either fall naturally, 
or are otherwise brought in contact with them whilst 
being blown about by the winds ; and fruitfulness is the 
If, on the contrary, there are no catkins, or if 
they are prematurely cut away in pruning, there can 
Pruning should not be commenced till 
after the appearance of the crimson stigmas at the apex 
of such buds as 2}, and after the full expansion of the 
When the latter have fulfilled their purpose, 
they fall off. After fertilisation, the buds 3 6 elongate 
into a twig much the same as other buds ; but towards 
midsummer the formation of the cluster can be seen. 
When catkins are 
wanting on the cultivated trees, those of the common 
Hazel, when they are fully expanded, may be hung on 


result. 


be no fruit. 


catkins, 


The cluster is always terminal. 


in those pendant yellow catkins, easily recognised in 
the end of winter and early spring. 


The female por- | 


the branches. 


@a@ a, wood-buds ; b b, blossom buds, 


The county of Kent has been long celebrated for the 
That mode of 
pruning must be good which has been successfully prac- 
tised for generations ; and we, therefore, cannot do 
better than give the method pursued by the Maidstone 
cultivators, as it is minutely detailed by the Rev. 
William Williamson in the 4th vol. of the first series 
The 
author of the communication treats the cultivation of 
the Filbert under the following divisions : Soil, Raising 
the Plants, Manure, and Pruning; which last, he 


production of large crops of Filberts. 


of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society. 


adds, forms the great distinction between the cultiva- 
tion in Kent and in other counties. 

“ The suckers are taken from the parent plant gene- 
rally in the autumn, and planted in nursery beds 
(being first shortened to 10 or 12 inches), where they 
remain three or four years. They are slightly pruned 
every year, in order to form strong lateral shoots, the 
number of which varies from four to six. But though 
it is the usual practice to plant the suckers in nursery 
beds, I would advise every one to plant them where 
they are to remain, whether they are intended for a 
garden or a larger plantation ; and after being suffered 
to grow without restraint for three or four years, to cut 
them down within a few inches of the ground. From 
the remaining part, if the trees are well rooted in the 
soil, five or six strong shoots will be produced. Which- 
ever method is practised, the subsequent treatment of 
the trees will be exactly the same. 

In the second year after cutting down, these shoots 
are shortened ; generally one-third is takenoff. If very 
weak, I would advise that the trees be quite cut down a 
second time, as in the previous spring ; but it would be 
much better not to cut them down till the trees give 
evident tokens of their being able to produce shoots of 
sufficient strength. When they are thus shortened, 
that they may appear regular, let a small hoop be 
placed within the branches, to which the shoots are to 
be fastened at equal distances. By this practice two 
considerable advantages will be gained—the trees will 
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grow more regular, and the middle will be kept hollow , 
so as to admit the influence of the sun and air. 

“In the third year ashoot will spring from each bud ; 
these must be suffered to grow till the following autumn 
or fourth year, when they are to be cut off nearly close 
to the original stem, and the leading shoot of the last 
year shortened two-thirds, 

“Tn the fifth year several small shoots will arise from 
the bases of the side branches which were cut off the 
preceding year; these are produced from small buds, 
and would not have been emitted had not the branch on 
which they are situated been shortened, the whole 
nourishment being carried to the upper part of the 
branch. It is from these shoots that fruit is to be ex- 
pected. These productive shoots will in afew years 
become very numerous, and many of them must be 
taken off, particularly the strongest, in order to en- 
courage the production of the smaller ones ; for those 
of the former year become so exhausted that they 
generally decay ; but whether decayed or not they are 
always cut out by the pruner, and a fresh supply must 
therefore be provided to produce the fruit in the suc- 
ceeding year. The leading shoot is every year to be 
shortened two-thirds, or more should the tree be weak, 
and the whole height of the branches must not exceed 
6 feet. 

“‘ The method of pruning above detailed might, ina 
few words, be called a method of spurring, by which 
bearing shoots are produced, which otherwise would 
have had no existence. Old trees are easily induced to 
bear in this manner, by selecting a sufficient number of 
the main branches, and then cutting the side shoots off 
nearly close, excepting any should be so situated as not 
to interfere with the others, and there should be no main 
branch directed to that particular part. It will, how- 
ever, be two or three years before the full effect will 
be produced. By the above method of pruning, 30 ewt. 
per acre have been grown in particular grounds and in 
particular years, yet 20 ewt. is considered a large crop, 
and rather more than half that quantity may be called 
a more usual one ; and even then the crop totally fails 
three years out of five; so that the annual average 
quantity cannot be reckoned at more than 5 cwt. 
per acre. 

“ When I reflected upon the reason of failure hap- 
pening so often as three years out of five, it occurred to 
me that possibly it might arise from the excessive pro- 
ductiveness of the other two. In order to ensure fruit 
every year, I have usually left a large proportion of 
those shoots which, from their strength, I suspected 
would not be so productive of blossom-buds as the 
shorter ones ; leaving them more in a state of nature 
than is usually done ; not pruning them so closely as to 
weaken the trees by excessive bearing, nor leaving 
them so entirely to their natural growth as to cause 
their annual productiveness to be destroyed by a super- 
fluity of wood. These shoots, in the spring of the year, 
I have usually shortened to a blossom bud.”’ 

That style of pruning which is found the best for the 
Currant, is also considered, in general, the best for the 
Filbert. The Maidstone growers prefer plants raised 
from layers, and which have been bedded out in the 
nursery for two or three years. Each plant should 
have one strong upright shoot, which after the final 
planting should be cut back to 18 inches; this will 
admit of 1 foot of clear stem, above which height shoots 
should be encouraged, to form the head. Six branches 
will be a sufficient number. Their leaders should be 
annually shortened, in order to make them throw out 
laterals, They should be trained in form of a goblet, or 
somewhat approaching thereto. This is merely a me- 
chanical operation. 

With regard to the management of the laterals, no 
precise rule can be laid down. It must be varied 
according to the nature of the soil, and the greater or 
less humidity of the climate. If the soil is rich and 
moist, strong shoots, too strong for any but wood-buds 
being formed on them, will be produced. Instead of 
the fruitful laterals produced on the Kentish soil, rod- 
like walking canes will be produced when the plants are 
grown in many other parts of the kingdom. They 
must be cut back, otherwise they would form strong 
cross branches; but then we must consider that each 
of these rods, with their ample foliage, has contributed 
to the formation of roots during the summer; that 
these roots will be adequate to supply nourishment ia 
the following season to all the shoots made in the present 
season ; but when the shoots are necessarily reduced, 
say more than one half, either by shortening or cutting 
out entirely, then the remaining portion has more than 
double the quantity of roots necessary for its nourish- 
ment ; and it will, in consequence, be stimulated to 
grow with excessive luxuriance. There are two ways 
by which the excessive luxuriance may be prevented 
by pruning, namely, by summer pruning, and by root- 
pruning. 

As the roots are formed by the action of the leaves, 
it is evident that the fewer leaves there are on a plant 
during the summer of 1850 the less will be the quantity 
of roots formed in that period; and just so much 
diminished will be the contributors to luxuriance for 
the summer of 1851. By winter pruning we reduce 
the subjects to be fed, but not the feeders ; but by 
summer pruning we proportionately reduce both, and 
that to any extent that may be found necessary. 
Therefore, when the laterals are likely to prove too 
luxuriant, check them in the early part of the season ; 
when they have made 6 or 8 inches in length, pinch off 
their tops ; and when they push a second time, pinch 
them back to the first bud formed by the secondary shoot. 
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In the following spring cut them back to a female blossom 
bud, if any; but otherwise, spur them nearly close 
to the branch. By the annual repetition of such pro- 
ceeding, fruit will ultimately be obtained ; and the fruit- 
ing will prove a check to over-luxuriance. If root- 
pruning be resorted to, it should be performed in the 
autumn. 

Suckers should be carefully removed; or rather they 
should be eradicated as soon as they make their appear- 
ance, if this can be done without injuring the roots ; 
otherwise autumn or beginning of winter is the best 
time for laying bare the roots for some distance round 
the stem of the tree, and thoroughly clearing off all 
vestiges of suckers, 72, 7’. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

Tue practice of what is termed root pruning has of late 
years attracted a good deal of notice. Root pruning is, 
however, no modern discovery. It has been followed less 
or more for a century, and perhaps even Jonger ; but 
the system of docking the roots, and dwarfing trees, is 
somewhat new in this country, although well under- 
stood in the Celestial Empire. The result of this prac- 
tice has been the production of stunted, bark-bound 
trees, the fruit from which partakes more of the cha- 
racter of the wood of the tree than that which we 
desire to find in a plump well-grown Pear. I therefore 
take this opportunity of cautioning my amateur readers 
on a point which, to my personal knowledge, has sadly 
misled many of them, It may be stated, and in fact 
recognised as an axiom, that unless a tree is in a kindly 
growing condition, the fruit will at all times be inferior. 
Let it not be inferred from this that 1 mean over- 
luxuriance; in that case wood alone will be made. 

Pears should be generously used when they are first 
planted; the groundshould be in good heart, and manured 
near the surface. Ifin the course of a few years the 
trees indicate a tendency to produce more wood than 
is desirable either as respects the fruitfulness of the 
trees, or outgrowing the limits originally assigned 
them ; then cautiously examine the roots, and carefully 
eurtail their exuberance, but this should be done by 
degrees, and the month of August should be preferred 
to any other for the operation. 

The most important point in the management of Pear 
trees hinges on the summer pruning; many imagine 
that when the trees are planted there is nothing more 
to be done, except picking the fruit. This notion has 
converted some little gardens into little forests. During 
summer let the superfluous shoots be stopped baek to 
within 3 inches of the old bearing wood, broken off 
rather than cut. This will cause flower-buds to be 
formed at the base of the shoots so treated. The pro- 
jecting part can be removed in autumn or winter close 
to the fruit buds ; by following this mode of treatment 
the trees will be kept within a limited space, and their 
productiveness secured. 

The following 25 kinds will furnish ripe fruit for a 
long time, and all of them are of first-rate excellence. 
Jargonelle, August | Fovelle, Nov, to Jan. 
Dunmore, September Glout Morceau, Noy. to Jan. 
Monsuette, Sept. and Oct. Hacon’s Incomparable, Noy. 
White Doyenné, Sept. and Oct. to Jan. 

Seckel, October Chaumontelle, Nov. to Jan. 
Louise Bonne, of Jersey, Oct. | Ne plus Meuris, Nov. to March 
Gansel’s Bergamot, October | Passe Colmar, Dec. and Jan. 
and November Beurré d’Aremberg, Dec. aud 
Eyewood, Oct. and Nov. Jan. 
Marie Louise, Oct. and Nov. Winter Nelis, Dec. and Jan, 
Beurré Die!, Oct. and Nov. Knight’s Monarch, January 
Beurré Bosc, Oct. and Nov. Jean de Witte, Jan, and Feb. 
Thompson’s, November Easter Beurré, Jan. to March. 
Napoleon, Nov. and Dec. Beurré Rance, Feb. to April. 
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Home Correspondence. 

Culture of Pine-apples at Trenitham.—Since my 
article on this subject appeared, I have received several 
letters asking for additional information ; and, to 
prevent others the trouble of writing for thé same 
purpose, I take the liberty of replying to their inquiries 
through the medium of your journal, at the same time 
assuring them that Ido so with the greatest pleasure. 
What has caused most enquiry is, the apparent difficulty 
of obtaining a bottom heat ranging from 80° to 85°, by 
means of the return pipes from those which supply 
the top heat of from 60° to 65° ; but this matter will 
appear clear when it is considered that the heat 
accumulates in the soil, as if can only escape from 
thence by the surface, and then through the medium of 
the heated atmosphere. These causes, aided by the 
foliage of the plants, check radiation, and thus cause 
the lesser power to maintain the greater heat. On the 
other hand, the atmosphere loses heat rapidly, by the 
constant and rapid radiation from the entire surface of 
the pit. The plan given at page 85 shows that the 
bottom and top heat are both supplied by one set of 
pipes, and this causes no inconvenience even in the heat 
of summer, as at first sight seems probable. It would 
appear desirable that the pipes for supplying the 
bottom heat should be separate and distinct from those 
which supply the top heat, and furnished with stop-taps 
or valves to regulate it ; but, besides adding consider- 
ably to the expense of first construction, we find 
that in practice they are unnecessary, as the bed 
during sammer derives assistance from the sun in 
nearly the same proportion that the atmosphere of the 
house does ; so that the moderate fire heat necessary 
on account of the top heat at night, and in dull weather, 
is nearly sufficient to keep up the bottom heat also; 
and when more is required, we do not consider it any 
disadvantage that the top heat is somewhat raised at 
the same time, as the admission of more air then takes 
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place, and thus the plants enjoy a free circulation of air 
resembling the breeze of their tative isles. We also 
find in practice that the bottom heat is kept up at an 
expenditure of fuel very much less if pipes are used 
than it can by means of tanks; and very little, if any, 
extra fuel is necessary, on account of the top heat, as 
the circulation is more active, from its having to pass 
through the higher ranges of pipes. When there is a 
separate set of pipes attached to the boiler for keeping 
up bottom heat, the fires made purposely to keep up 
the bottom heat require nearly as much fuel as if the 
water was allowed to circulate through the top pipes 
also ; and if the valves in the top pipes have to be par- 
tially closed, to impede the circulation, the heat is not 
so regular in all parts of the house or pit ; and where 
the circulation is not free and rapid, a greater quantity 
of fuel is required, One inquirer is anxious to know 
if any meaus are used, when the plants are old or large 
enough, to throw them into fruit, such as drymg them 
off, or keeping them cool any length of time. My 
answer is, No; we do not adopt any such means. 
It is effected by following such a course of 
cultivation, with regard to heat and moisture, light 
and air, as shall keep the plants progressing, with- 
out the slightest check, but at the same time bring them 
to maturity as quickly as possible. This is only to be 
managed by liberal ventilation, in company with heat, 
light, &c., and by such treatment the plants attain 
sufficient strength to produce fruit, while in size they 
appear to be mere suckers, excepting that their sturdy 
vigour, and the curvature of their leaves, show that 
they are plants indeed. The age of the plants when 
they show fruit, varies from 14 to 20 months ; we have 
some now showing, which were only planted from the 
reserve rows iu the end of last July, at which time they 
were probably six or seven months old. He further 
asks, how we manage to get them up at the periods 
mentioned, ‘This is done simply by planting somaout 
in every month; in every case selecting the most 
forward plants from the reserve rows, and taking care 
also to plant a few suckers at similarintervals. In this 
way a gradual succession is secured, and the plants 
throw up their fruit in similar order. Even when a 
pit is cleared for the purpose of entirely renovating the 
soil, it is replenished with plants of different ages, so 
that in no case have we a glut of fruit coming in at 
any season. The order in which the replanting takes 
place is so exactly described in page 85 c, that it does not 
seem necessary to repeat it. G. Fleming. 

Food of Birds. Your correspondent “ A. A.’s” re- 
marks upon the food of certain birds are so erroneous, 
that I do not think they ought to pass by unnoticed. 
All the finches feed their young with insects, which also 
constitute a large proportion of the food of the parent 
birds during the breeding season. The sparrow is one 
of the most useful birds in gardens in the spring, de- 
stroying immense numbers of caterpillars, particularly 
those of the wintér moth (Cheimatobia brumaria), one 
of the most troublesome insects we have, the larvee being 
general feeders, but particularly injurious to Roses, 
the young shoots being often quite destroyed by them. 
The cockchaffer is also eagerly sought after by the 
sparrow. The chaffinch destroys great numbers of 
small insects, frequently taking them on the wing like 
the fly-eatcher. ‘The titmice never feed upon the buds 
of trees ; insects form the principal part of their food ; 
but they also feed upon seeds and fruit of various kinds. 
The ox-eye titmouse does much damage to Peas, and I 
believe itis the only species of the genusthatwill eat them. 
The blue tit is injurious to summer Pears and Apples ; 
I never saw either the cole or marsh tits meddle with 
fruit. Bullfinches seriously injure fruit trees by pick- 
ing off the blossom-buds ; and sparrows will sometimes 
feed upon the buds of Carrant and Damson trees, but I 
never knew them attack the Gooseberries. The song 
thrush destroys immense numbers of shell snails, and 
on this account is very serviceable in gardens ; and 
although I admit that some birds are destructive at 
times to the produce of our garden, I am convinced 
that on the whole they do far more good than harm. 
Henry Doubleday, Epping. 

Best time for Felling Larch.—The remarks of 
“U. L.” and those of his carpenter, in your Number of 
Feb. 9, entirely confirm the theory of “ Arborator” as 
to the proper period for felling the Larch. The 
decortication of the trees in spring prevented the return 
of the sap to the root, as effectually as if the trees had 
been felled. The sap having risen, the tops on which 
some bark was left, would remain growing during the 
succeeding summer, as may be noticed by any observer, 
when Oak or other hard wood is decorticated in the 
spring. The pruning of Larch is attended with bad 
effects, as the resin exudes from the wound and pro- 
duces the Aphis lanifera, which causes the white disease 
so common on Larch and on Apple trees. [!!!!] 
A Practical Sexagenarian Arborator. 

On the Use of Ammonia in Plant Houses—You well 
remark (p. 83) “ that it is strange that an agent so 
simple, so easily procured, and applied as ammonia, 
should be so sparingly employed—at least in a proper 
manner.” Few gardeners who have observed the ex- 
traordinary luxuriance exhibited by plants grown in 
brick pits, heated, and having a regulated supply of this 
powerful agent in a gaseous form, from “linings” of 
fermenting horse-dung, will be inclined to doubt its 
value or hesitate to adopt its use in plant houses when 
obtained from the more elegant and less bulky, but not 
less effectual form of the “carbonate.” And as many 
of your readers will, doubtlesss, in the coming season be 
anxious to test its efficacy, they will find the necessity 


—whether using the more homely linings, or the 
salt—of bearing in mind the concluding words of your 
article on this subject, “that this most advantageous 
process requires to be conducted with judgment and 
caution.” I have used the carbonate occasionally last 
season with benefit by applying a small lump of it, 
moistened, in the way you direct, to the hot pipes ; or 
sometimes I dissolved a small quantity in water, and 
with it, from a fine rose or the engine, sprinkled the 
hot pipes and boiler, thereby filling the house with 
vapour holding the ammonia in solution, which, when 
condensation took place, conveyed it to the plants some- 
what after Nature’s own way. While on this subject, 
I may observe, that of late ammoniacal gas has been used 
as “more effective, easier of application than tobatco 
or other established remedies” for the destruction of 
the insects that infest plants, and some of your readers 
may be inclined to try it. I would, in this case, even 
more than the other, urge the caution you recommend, 
and not until practised in its application, try it, unless 
on individual, and not the most valuable plants. I have 
seen specimens subjected to its influence for a very 
short time, nearly done for. It may, if properly un- 
derstood and managed, be very effectual, and I know it 
to be so; but it is “a process that requires to be con- 
ducted with judgment and caution ;” and in the absence 
of these I would strongly recommend this “ counter- 
blast’’ to be avoided, and the innocuous but effectual 
fumes of tobacco only employed to destroy the tiny 
plant-suckers. 4. B. 

Sunday Schools was happy to see the remarks 
of “G.” on the mutilations of timber, miscalled pruning 
it. On looking at the illustrations, I could not help 
wishing that some publisher would favour the world 
with a few such, drawn and coloured from Nature, in 
a style corresponding to “ Varty’s Graphic Illustra. 
tions of Animals.” 1am far from wishing to under- 
value the last-named work, but I think the walls of our 
Sunday-school rooms would be more profitably covered 
by such illustrations as I have suggested. Many a 
country peasant might get hints from such illustrations: 
that would be of infinite value to him in after-life. It 
is probable that several of the scholars will have to de 
with trees hereafter, probably very few with elephants 
or camels. Diss. 

Worthlessness of the Spanish Chestnut as Timber. 
I am desirous to record, for the benefit of others, the 
disappointment I have experienced in Spanish Chestnut 
timber. I had two fine trees of this Chestnut which I 
felled a few years ago, and had them sawn into boards 
and thick planks. When the timber was cut I was 
pleased with its appearance ; but after it had been sawa 
about a twelvemonth, as it got dry, the boards began to 
split and part into many slips and pieces ; even planks 
5 inches thick have parted in many places throughout 
their whole length though they have never been used, 
but have lain upon a floor untouched. The cause ap- 
pears to be a want of cohesion between the annual 
circles of growth, for as the boards dry they part along 
the lines of growth. A slice of Onion, which would fall 
into a series of rings, would not be an inappropriate, 
(though not quite literal) representation of a section of 
this wood. My father like many others had been led 
to believe this to be excellent timber, and consequently 
planted a good deal of it; but finding trees 20 years. 
old only to part into rings in this way, I have had the 
mortification of rooting up a great many. The soil in 
which they were grown is the conglomerate, above the 
old red sandstone. U. Z. [This statement of course 
refers to the real Spanish Chestnut ; not to the timber 
often called Chestnut when found in old buildings, which 
is the produce of the sessile-fruited Oak.] 

Melons.—I believe that few things have interested 
the majority of your readers so much as the remarks on 
Peas and Beans, and the list of select flower and kitchen 
garden seeds. In looking over the latter, however, I 
was rather surprised at the omission of all mention of 
Cucumbers and Melons ; for a young gardener who can 
cultivate no more than about four or five lights of 
Melons to make a judicious selection of the kinds from 
the great number now advertised would, I conceive, be 
rather a puzzling affair. Now, I beg to state that I 
have cultivated many of those kinds, but the two which 
have always given the greatest satisfaction to my em- 
ployer and myself are Cuthill’s Early Scarlet-fiesh (this 
Melon may be made, with little difficulty, to ripen a 
good crop of fine fruit in the month of May), and the 
true Beechwood. W. Sherwood, Englefield-green, Surrey. 

Tackle for Raising Blown Down Trees. — About 
seven years ago a large Acacia was blown down on its 
side here. In order to raise it up again, a sort of ma- 
chine used by bargemen, called “a jack” was employed 
for the purpose with complete success. Of course many 
persons were required to raise it gradually, after a very 
large hole had been dug all round it to receive its roots. 
A plentiful quantity of water was poured in, and it was 
supported by props for a year, but it is now growing 
vigorously, although one of the roots was broken. H. M. 
A much larger, and probably much older Cedar 
(above 100 years old), than that mentioned at p. 88 was 
blown down here in the year 1810, and put up again, 
after cutting off the broken and maimed branches, with 
perfect suecess. It is still flourishing, having put out 
fresh branches and borne fruit on them. It was pulled 
up by means of triangle and pulleys by oxen. It was 
thought a hopelessoperation when down, The tree wastoo 
fine a one and too valuable not to make the attempt. #.D. 
The following kind of apparatus is of the simplest 
construction, but is capable of raising a great weight ; I 
used it in raising large trees last spring. After pro- 
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viding strong ropes, and nine strong poles, about 15 feet 
in length, and 10 inches in diameter, I had them placed 
in threes, each three forming a triangle, and each 
triangle placed so as to form an equilateral one with the 
prostrate tree as a centre; a double block with pulleys 
was hung at the top of the triangle, and through this the 
rope lifting the tree was passed. A roller of wood was 
then placed across the two poles most distant from the 
tree, and round that the rope was wound by hand-spikes. 
The roller will require to be about 8 inches in diameter, 
secured at the ends by a hoop of iron, and there should 
bea teeth wheel at one end, with a latch, to hold every 
ineh as it is gained ; only two triangles are necessary 
for raising, but to prevent the tree, after it has been 
broughtperpendicular, from getting beyond that position, 
it is necessary to be provided with the means of pre- 
vention, for if it is allowed to swing too far it will injure 
the roots. The raising is, however, the easiest part of 
the operation. To ensure the tree being preserved, 
great care will be necessary to prevent it from being 
shaken by winds before it has made fresh roots ; an iron 
collar should be put round it sufficiently high to resist 
the force of the storm. Three chains should be fixed 
to the collar (still forming a triangle), and properly se- 
cured in the ground, and the farther they are away 
from the base of the tree, the more powerful they will 
prove ; a joining screw should be attached to the chains, 
so that they may be made tight at pleasure. It will be 
necessary to get some fine light soil well-watered in, so 
that there may be no hollows allowed to remain among 
the roots, for much of the success of the operation de- 
pends upon this. 4. 

_ Victoria Regia at Chatsworth.—lt will be gratifying 
to learn that two fine young seedling plants of the 
Victoria at Chatsworth have come up in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the parent plant, which is still flower- 
ing and doing well. Joseph Paxton, Feb. 13. 

Descent of the Sap in Plants.—With a view to prove 
that the sap of Vines would retrogade under certain 
conditions, I inarched the top of a young Vine, growing 
in a pot, on to the young wood of a spur of an old 
Vine which was growing in a Vinery, and as soon as the 
union of the two had completely taken place, I rubbed 
off all the buds on the young Vine but the lowest bud 
next the pot, which I left to grow. Day after day I 
then continued cutting through this young Vine close 
under the remaining bud, until it was quite separated 
from the root in the pot. The shoot from the bud went 
on growing, and at the same time throwing down a 
large amount of woody matter at the cut part, just 
where it started from; but there did not appear to be 
any enlargement on the lower lip of the cut, nor in the 
stem of the young Vine through which the sap was re- 
trograding, either while the separation was being per- 
formed or afterwards. John Caie. 

Medlar Jelly.—Take quite ripe medlars, wash them 
and put them into a preserving pan with as much water 
as will cover them ; let them simmer slowly until they 
become quite a pulp, and then strain through a jelly- 
bag. To every pint of the liquor add three-quarters of 
a pound of lump sugar ; boil it an hour until quite clear 
and a good jelly ; put it into pots when cold, L. 

Fuchsia spectabilis.—As much difficulty has been 
experienced not only in growing this Fuchsia, but even 
in keeping it alive, | am induced to state the favourable 
course I have pursued. I ordered my plant of Messrs. 
Veitch, and shortly after receiving it I observed that 
its leaves and stems were mildewed ; and to check the 
progress of the mildew I placed the plant in a well ven- 
dilated greenhouse, as close as possible to the window, 
but rather shaded from above by high Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., in flower. Here it had all the 
benefit of the air I possibly could give, with occasional 
syringings when the sun was off it. It soon improved 
under this treatment, and grew rapidly ; and although 
the mildew did not entirely vanish, yet it did not seem 
to effect much injury. It was potted and repotted in 
light loam, and is now in an 8-inch pot (it was a very 
small plant when received), 2 feet high, with six stems, 
the shortest (except one which had its top taken off for 
a _cutting, and which is broken into two shoots), 
being about 19 inches; some of its leaves (with tie foot 
stalk, which is an inch long), are 6} inches in length. 
In July I took off two cuttings, struck them in an old 
spent hot-bed, and then gave them the same treatment 
as before, placing them upon a shelf to receive the air 
directly as it entered the house from the open window. 
Daring the winter they have received no fire heat, except 
whilst the frost was with us ; they have been kept dry, 
but not so much so as to produce inj ury ; but they have 
had as much air as the weather would permit. The 
young wood and the leaves in parts are still infested 
with a little mildew, but not near so much as when the 
frost was on, with the fire heat, and the house shut up. 
H. W., Tulse-hill, Brixton. f 

Origin of Hamburgh Grapes.—I am very much dis- 
posed to concur with the late Mr. Dias Santos, as to 
the etymology of Hamburgh Grapes. I have some 
Vines nearly 100 years old of that sort. They were, by 
the net-work style of forcing, covering the entire roof 
with small wood reduced to the size of small Cluster 
Grapes ; but pruning and the Polmaise have brought 
them to the size, quality, and flavour of the Grapes of 
Castile, and other parts of the Peninsula. I also agree 
with him about the poultry. The noble breed named 
Hamburgh never could originate there, but must have 
been transported from some southern region. JV. 
arooners Advertisements.—I observe not less than 30 adver- 


Sements for employment as gardeners or bailiffs, or in both 


capacities, in your Paper of last week ; and I beg to say I think 
it @ great mista 


their terms. This item, in addition, would certainly lead to 
more frequent enquiries, and facilitate engagements. I am 
wanting a working superintendent for a small occupation, and 
neither dare insert an adyertisement on account of the inunda- 
tion of applicants, nor answer one from the absence of this 
point. Infact, I see no way of providing myself but in the 
home market, Scotland, unless this mode of advertising is 
adopted, I throw out this hint as alike beneficial to employer 
and employed. A Derbyshire Subscriber. [We have repeatedly 
pointed out the same error, but without any effect upon the 
advertisers.] 


Sortettes, 

Botanica or Epinsurcu, Jan. 10.—The President 
in the chair. The following papers were read: 1. On 
the British Species of Chara, by Charles C. Babing- 
ton, M.A, F.L.S., &e—The author stated that 
having been enabled, through the kindness of Professor 
Henslow, to examine a set of foreign specimens sent by 
M. Braun, he had been induced to attempt an arrange- 
ment of our native species in a more complete manner 
than had yet been done. The British species described 
by Mr. Babington are 16, 10 being under section 
Nitella, and six under Chara. Dr. Balfour illus- 
trated the paper by some large drawings and figures, 
2. On the Watery Secretion of the Ice Plant, Me- 
sembryanthemum crystallinum, L., by Dr. Augustus 
Volcker, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester.—The author stated that 
he had only determined the chief ingredients of the 
fluid, not being able to make a quantitative analysis, 
owing to the small amount of liquid at his disposal. 
He found that the fiuid contained organic matter, 
partly albumen and oxalic acid, chloride of sodium, 
potash, magnesia, and sulphuric acid. 3. Lisé 
of Plants found in the Island of Rathlin, by Miss 
C. Gage.—The picturesque and interesting island 
of Rathlin or Raghery is situated off the coast of An- 
trim, being 3 miles distant from the promontory of 
Fairhead, on the mainland, and nearly 5} miles 
from Ballycastle. In its geological formation it is 
basaltic, and presents fine cliffs, with some remarkable 
columns, more especially at Doon point, on the south- 
eastern side, It is about five miles in length, and varies 
from half a mile to a mile and a half in breadth. 
It is interesting in a historical point of view, particu- 
larly in connection with the adventures of Robert the 
Bruce, the ruins of whose eastle are situated on the 
eastern part of the island. Among the plants noticed 
were Galium pusillum, Cuscuta epilinum, Scilla verna, 
Elatine hexandra, Sedum reflexum, and S. Rhodiola, 
Lavatera arborea, Hypericum Androscemum, Malaxis 
paludosa, Eriocaulon septangulare, &ec. From Miss 
Gage’s list there would appear to be nearly 300 
phanerogamous plants and ferns in the island.—Dr. 
Cleghorn exhibited the fruit of Hydnocarpus inebrians, 


| which is used for poisoning fish in Malabar, lamp oil 


being extracted from the seeds; a drawing of Ery- 
thropsis Roxburghiana, and also the fruit of Sterculia 
foetida. Myr. M‘Nab exhibited a specimen of the spathe 
and flowering spadix of Euterpe montana (Mountain 
Cabbage Palm), and noticed the rapidity with which the 
branched spadix is developed. It would appear that 
the branches of the spadix are confined by the spathe 
until their resiliency bursts it, and the branches at once 
spread out at right angles from the common rachis. 
Dr. Balfour exhibited a specimen of Wood Hyacinth, 
gathered by Mr. John Jeffrey, in which all the bracts 
were converted into green leaves, many of them 4 or 
5 inches long, and } in. broad, giving the plant a very 
peculiar aspect. A letter was read from Mr. Hailstone, 


mentioning that he had gathered specimens of Cynosurus | operation a small quantity of a reddish colouring sub- 


echinatus near Thorpe Arch, Yorkshire. Miss Gage, 
Rathlin, was elected an extraordinary member. 


Rebtews, 

Gattungen einzelliger Algen, physiologisch und sys- 
tematisch bearbeitet. Von Carl Nigeli. Zurich, 1849. 
Pp. viii. and 139; tab. 8. 

In noticing Nigeli’s former work on the more recent 
systems of Algee, though we were anxious to pay a 
proper tribute to his real merit, we declared ourselves 
strongly against the crudity of his views and the rash- 
ness with which, after a very imperfect study of the 
subject, he had pronounced his dogmata. Our criticism 
is completely justified by the present publication, which, 
amidst a mass of the strangest confusion and ill-con- 
ceived definitions, contains very little that will repay the 
trouble of wading through statements which a moment’s 
consideration is sufficient to overthrow. To the student 
it is a mere perplexing maze, and the more practised 
algologist will grudge the labour of gleaning the few 
grains of corn which it contains. 

It is quite out of our province to enter into details, 
but we cannot help referring to the excellent remarks 
contained in the Botanische Zeitung, of Oct. 12, 1849, 
a journal conducted in an admirable spirit, and 
with just and sober views, and which cannot fail 
to have a very salutary influence on the rising 
botanisis of Germany. In the present instance we 
rejoice greatly that the Editor has exposed the folly of 
generalising at every step, without any tolerable know- 
ledge of the needful premises, and the absurdity of 
pompous laws on every minute distinction, laws which 
are often the merest truisms, or which fail at once on 
any attempt to apply them, We suppose that this form 
of writing is considered the indication of superior mind 
by some, or it would not be so frequently adopted ; but 
in our estimation few things are worse than semi- 
metaphysics. Happily a taste of this kind has not 
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Oken has appeared in so very unattractive a form, as 
dressed up bythe Ray Society, that our young botanists 
are not at present likely to be Okenised. 


Miscellaneous. 

On Chicory Coffee; its History, Manufacture, 
Adulterations, and means of detecting them. By A. 
Chevalier, in Journ. de Pharm. July, 1849.—In a 
memoir upon Coffee, by M. Payssé, some details are 
given on the preparation of Chicory-coffee in Holland, 
These were printed by Parmentier in the “ Annales de 
Chimie,” for 1806, and are as follows: * The Chicory 
for this purpose is collected iu spring ; the roots are 
conveyed to the manufactory, stripped of their leaves 
and washed to remove the soil.* They are cut into six 
parts, and then divided and dried. When dry, they are 
roasted in great cylinders like Coffee. After the roast- 
ing, the Chicory is reduced to a coarse powder. In 
Holland this Chicory is then mixed in variable propor- 
tions with Coffee ; the resulting product is very bitter, 
which is considered by the common people to be a very 
salutary refreshment, which modifies the stimulant 
action of the Coffee. Such a favourable idea has been 
formed of it, that of late this preparation has been em- 
ployed alone, without any addition of Coffee; and 
nevertheless it possesses no other virtue than that of 
colouring more or Jess readily the water in which it is 
boiled or infused, of communicating to the liquid the 
bitter taste of the extractive substances contained in 
Chicory, and of being far less expensive than Coffee.” 
M. Payssé adds, that * Peas, Lupins, Beans, Beet- 
root, Carrot, &e., have been employed as a substitute 
for Coffee.” The manufacture of Chicory-coffee, how- 
ever, remained for a long time stationary and of little 
importance ; but for the last 20 years it has extended 
considerably, and has become an object of commerce of 
great importance. ‘Till within the last few years it was 
carried on principally near Valenciennes ; but since 
then manufactories have sprung up in several localities, 
especially at Arras, Cambray, Lille, Paris, Senlis in 
Normandy, Brittany, and in England.+ The cultiva- 
tion of Chicory, to obtain the root for the purpose of 
converting it into Coffee, has become a source of great 
prosperity for these districts. The plant requires a 
deep soil of good quality, and well prepared ; the seed 
is sown in May, and the harvest takes place in October. 
Some time before collecting the roots, the leaves are 
mowed, and cows fed with them.t The roots are dug 
up with a spade, placed in heaps, and covered with 
straw to preserve them from frost. The roots, thus 
collected, are cut at first longitudinally, and then 
transversely, in pieces from 5 to 10 centimetres in size 5 


| they are then carried into the drying chambers, which 


are heated with a kind of anthracite which produces no 
smoke. The roots are placed in layers of about 40 
centimetres; they are frequently stirred to prevent 
them from burning and to facilitate the drying. Four 
such operations are made in about 24 hours. The 
roots dried by the above process are known by the name 
of Cossétes. They are kept in gramaries; but in 
general sold almost immediately to the manufacturers, 
who roast them according to the demand. When the 
roasting is complete, 2 per cent. of butter is added, and 
a couple of turns given to the roasting machine. 
This addition is made in order to impart lustre to the 
Chieory, and to give it the appearance of roasted Coffee. 
The substance is then emptied into iron vessels, and 
after cooling is crushed in vertical stone mills, or be- 
tween iron cylinders ; it is then sifted, and during this 


stanee (rouge brun de Prusse), is added to give it the 
colour of Coffee. The product is then weighed off, and 
sold in packets under a variety of names, but very rarely 
undey its own; for instance, among others, Mocha 
Powder, Ladies’ Coffee, Cream of Mocha, Pectoral 
Coffee, Chinese Coffee, Tom Thumb Coffee, Polka Coffee, 
and Colonial Coffee. We have stated that it forms a 
very important object of commerce; in facet, 
12,000,000 lbs. are consumed in France, and a large 
quantity is exported. On consulting the tables of the 
commerce of France, it will be seen that from 1827 to 
1836 there was exported from France 458,971 kilo- 
grammes of Chicory-coffee of the value of 321,282 francs; 
and since this period the amount has vastly increased. 
Adulteration.—This substance is very frequently mixed 
with other ingredients, the means for detecting which 
consequently vary. We shall briefly notice them, 
1. Brick-dust, ochre, and earth may be detected by in- 
cineration and determining the amount of ash; 
100 grms. of pure Chicory-coffee furnish from 4 to 5 per 
cent. of residue; an excess would indicate fraud. 
2. Adulteration with Coffee-grounds. This is carried 
on upon a great scale in Paris. Itis easily detected. A 
sample of the suspecied Chicory is dried in a water- 
bath, and a pinch thrown upon the surface of a glass of 
water ; the Chicory almost immediately absorbs the 
water and sinks to the bottom of the vessel, whilst the 
Coffee-grounds remain on the surface. 3. Adulteration 
with roasted bread, dirt, and remains from vermicelli, 
&e. This adulteration is generally made with the crusts 
of bread collected in the streets, crusts which are not 
always very clean. They are roasted or rather burnt 
in the oven, ground, and mixed with the Chicory powder. 
This adulteration can be detected by iodine-water, as the 


* The roots are now no longer washed, as this operation 18 
said to injure their value. e 4 

+ For the last two years very large quantities of dry Chicory 
have been exported from France into England. 


${ It forms an excellent fodder, but when given alone com- 
municates avery disagreeable flavour to the milk of the animals, 
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product resulting from the decoction of pure Chicory 


does not strike a blue colour. 4. Adulteration with 
roasted Acorns, which may be detected by iodine-water 
and by persulphate of iron, which in such a case strikes 
a black colour. 5. Adulteration with roasted corn, 
Haricots, and Peas, may be detected by means of 
icdine-water. ‘here is no method as yet known of de- 
tecting the adulteration by roasted Beet-root and Carrot. 
Chemical Gazette. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
GENERAL REMARKS, 

Do not allow a labouring man to be exposed to 
heavy rains, by which he is liable to have his 
health injured, and his constitution weakened. In such 
cases it were far greater charity to send him ;home 
until the weather is fit for him to work; but this is 
seldom necessary in a well regulated place, as there is 
abundance of work which may be performed under 
cover, and which will facilitate other operations, when 
better weather permits them to be undertaken. Among 
these may be mentioned, making besoms, Orchid bas- 
kets, and rustic ornaments for the flower garden and 
shrubbery in summer ; making, painting, and writing 
or printing labels ; washing and painting sashes and 
other woodwork ; washing pots, breaking crocks, tying 
mats, cleaning and training plants, sorting roots and 
fruits, and preparing Potato sets. To carry on such 
work to the best advantage, a sufficient stock of the 
requisite tools and materials should always be kept 
ready, that the men may be turned in to the work at a 
moment’s notice. If this precaution be not taken, much 
of the time which ought to be oceupied in doing the 
work will be lost in setting about it, 

PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Many stove plants, especially of the soft-wooded, 
free-growing kinds, may now with advantage be placed 
in a moderate bottom-heat for a week or two, to set the 
roots in motion, before they are repotted ; this will pre- 
pare them to take immediate advantage of the fresh 
compost. Get all plant trellises painted, that they may 
be ready for use when required. Besides conducing to 
their preservation and neat appearance, the paint ef- 
fectually smothers any insee s or eggs which may be 
lurking about them. Active exertions should now be 
made to eradicate scale, mealy bug, or other insects 
with which any of the plants (particularly those in the 
stoves), are infested. Hot water is the best remedy ; 
it may be safely used at 130°, and even higher. It may 
undoubtedly be applied much hotter, at this season, on 
the old well-ripened shoots and leaves, than would be 
safe a month or six weeks hence, when the plants have 
commenced their new growth. Insects of all kinds are 
eradicated with much greater ease at this season, when 
they are, comparatively speaking, in a dormant State, 
than they can be a few months hence, 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

In clear fine weather assist Nature by giving some 
additional heat to all the Pineries, as wellas to the 
Vineries and Peach-houses, now in operation. This in- 
crease, accompanied by a proportional circulation of 
air, by means of the ventilators, will be very beneficial ; 
but during dull cloudy weather it is advisable to be 
sparing of artificial heat, for the double purpose of hus- 
banding the energies of the plants and preventing the 
needless waste of that expensive article fuel. Avoid too 
moist an atmosphere in the Pineries, or some of the 
shows will be liable to come without their crowns ; and 
be very careful in syringing not to allow any moisture 
to fall upon the flowers. A little neglect on these 
points, added to a deficient circulation of air, is produc- 
tive of monstrous crowns, and frequently of deformed 
fruit. A slight syringing may be given about 3 p.m. 
to Peaches which are fairly set; but with caution, 
for much splashing of water at this season is injurious 
both to roots and branches. Leave a small portion of 
air on at all times, 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

It is a frequent practice to leave a circle of bare 
ground round specimen trees and shrubs. This is done 
to afford greater facilities for top-dressing with manure 
or compost, and for loosening the ground to admit the 
sun and air more freely. ‘he effect, however, is not so 
pleasing as when the turf is continued close up to 
the plant, and it is besides much more troublesome to 
keep in order; and for this reason, as soon as the 
plants are thoroughly established, and have begun to 
grow freely, the bare ground should be entirely turfed 
over. In small gardens, it is a common practice to 
cultivate flowers in and round the shrubbery beds ; and 
though scarcely in good taste, to make similar use of 
the circles round single specimens, rather than allow 
them to be covered with turf ; in such cases let some 
leaf soil be dug or forked in, to stimulate the plants 
into vigorous growth. When planting the flowers in 
these beds, it should be borne in mind to keep a space 
quite clear between them and the base of the specimen. 
We have often seen the lower branches of fastigiate 
trees entirely spoiled by neglect on this point. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

PotyantHusEs.— We usually sow the seed before this 
time ; but in consequence of the unpropitious weather, 
we, like many of our readers, have been obliged to 
defer it till now. We find nothing better in the way of 
compost than an old Carnation soil. We sometimes en- 
deavour to keep old stools of our best varieties of Car- 


square earthenware pans, or sometimes raisin boxes, 
which may be bought cheaply at the grocer’s ; these we 
fill with the compost before alluded to, first passing it 
through a wire sieve, putting all the coarse portions at 
bottom for drainage—keeping, also, a sharp look-out for 
worms, which are to be carefully picked out. After 
filling level with the edge of the box or pan, we allow it 
to settle, and the following day sprinkle the seed care- 
fully on the surface, barely covering it with the soil ; 
they should then be placed in a cold frame, keeping 
them from excessive wet. Auricutas.—In consequence 
of the past severe weather, these plants appear to be 
retarded ; this will be all in favour of a good bloom. 
Give more water and air on every favourable occasion ; 
warm, gentle showers will be highly beneficial. Pan- 
SIEs in pots for early spring flowering should now be 
top dressed with rich compost ; buds which will be too 
forward may be removed, and the pots placed on a 
stratum of ashes in a fresh frame; keeping the lights 
off in all favourable weather, and giving occasional 
waterings with weak liquid mauure. Cover Tulips 
which have now appeared above ground, whenever there 
is the least indication of frost. ake up cuttings of 
early foreed Dahlias and strike in heat, and place old 
roots in hot water pits or dung beds, to forward them 
for the same purpose. 
HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

It isa common thing to see gardens crowded with 
large fruit trees, most of which are inferior or worth- 
less varieties, and even the good ones, from want of 
proper management, are generally unproductive; besides 
which, their roots exhaust the ground and their tops 
shade it, thereby preventing the proper development 
of other vegetables. This system should be altogether 
changed ; all inferior varieties should be removed, and 
of the remaining ones the standards should be drawn 
down, if they will bear it, and the dwarfs trained as 
pyramidal or goblet shaped bushes. If the soil is rich, 
which may be naturally expected amongst vegetables, 
the production of gross and superfluous wood should be 
prevented by regular and systematic root pruning. The 
most economical arrangement of fruit trees for a garden 
is to form espaliers on the south side of all walks run- 
ning east and west, and on both sides of all walks 
running north and south. On these all the fruit trees, 
including Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, 
should be trained, and the whole available space of the 
garden will be left for vegetables. It will be necessary 
to support the fruit trees with stakes for a few years, 
after which they will support themselves. We mention 
this now, as all planting of fruit trees should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Draw up ridges of soil on each side of the rows of | 


early Peas which are above ground, in order to protect 
them from cold sweeping winds ; it will be as well, also, 
to put the stakes to them at once, and by using the 
small spray to fill up the bottom it will contribute to 
their more perfect protection. Care must be taken to 
prevent the ravages of mice and birds; rats also 
frequently attack broad Beans just as they are starting, 
and if not noticed in time, they will destroy the crop. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Feb. 14, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Pel) BAROMETER. THERMOMETER. 1 
Feb. | || oem Wind. || Rain. 
ar Max. Min. Max.| Min. Mean 
Friday.. & <6 51 39 45.0 WwW 60 
Satur... 9] 27 50 33 | 42.5 S.W. 10 
Sunday. 10} 28 4S 31 39.5 W 00 
Monday 11 29 43 33 40.5 S.W. 1 
Tues. .. 12) @® 45 29 | 37.0 Ww. 04 
Wed. .. 18) 1 43 | 21 | 32.0 N. 00 
Thurs....J4 2 61 47 49.0 S.W. 16 
eee = ee | ee ee ——— 
Average... | 29.743 | 21.648 |! 48.0! 33.6) 40.8 | 0.41 
Feb. 8—Hazy; cluudy; overcast. 


_- 9—Cloudy and rather boisterous; densely clouded; clear. 
10—Clear; very fine; clear at night. 
11—Rain; boisterous with rain; clear. 
12—Overcast; boivterous with rain; clear at night. 
13—Clear with dry air; sharp frost at night. 
14—Sudden rise of temperature; rain throughout. 

Mean temperature of the week, 2 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Feb. 23, 1850. 


ov o Prevailing Winds. 

eee} ees | ad Ae OPT Grentent || eee oe ers 

eb. BSE | SES |] SS | at) | Quantity : 
Se} Soe | s2& | which it of Rain |= 

ams | 24qe S| Rained s z 

Sundayly| 46.2 31.9 39.0 9 0.32 in. | 3} 1} 2} 3] 3/ 3} gi 1 
Mon, 1%{ 44.7 32.0 | 38.3 1l 0.30 3] 1) 3} 1] 4] 5] 6 1 
Tues 19] 45.3 3).5 | 38.4 13 0.64 4}—| 3) 4] 1] 7] 3] 2 
Wed. 20) 454 32.7 | 39.1 14 0.51 1) 3] 2} 4) 2) 5] 5] 2 
Thurs. 21{ 47.2 33.5 | 40.3 14 0.20 2} 4] 2) 5/—| 6] s}— 
Friday 22} 46.0 34.7 | 40.4 1l 0.29 3] 4) 3|—} 2) 5] 5j— 
Satur. 23] 46.9 33.7. | 40.3 9 0.44 2 2) 4] =| 9! 3| 3 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred ou the 23d 
1846—therm. 58 deg.; and the lowest on J 9th, 1845—therm. 16 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

ARALIA JAponica: O Z£, Like all plants which bleed excessively, 
the best time for pruuing this will probably be when in full 
growth. At that time the leaves consume the sap as fast as 
it rises, and prevent its discharge through the wound. Try 
one shoot first, and if that succeeds the others may follow, 
The bleeding of the Vine, the Walnut, and the like, is nothing, 
when those plants are making wood rapidly. 

AZALEAS: Weeks and Co. Onr opinion is that the seedling is 
not worth growing. As to earliness, ir is six weeks behind 
the common white ; nor is it so good in torm of flower. The 
character of ‘‘ flowers in threes ” is’not very likely to last. 

Boors: J S. We should imagine that Glenny’s ‘‘ Handbook to 
the Flower Garden and Greenhouse” would exactly suit you. 
It is new and contains a great deal of useful information 
concerning common things.—ML 8. Dr. Lindley’s ‘ School 
Botany,” ‘‘ Elements of Botany” complete, and ‘‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom” will form a sufficient botanical library for you, if 
you do not want mere details of genera and species, — 


nations and Picotees over for propagation ; and it will 
sometimes happen, with our best endeavours, that some 
will perish in the winter. The compost in which they 
&rew comes in very well for our purpose; we have 


Alexander, Babington’s “ Manual.” A common pocket lens 
or object glass will answer your purpose ; but to be able to 
dissect under it you must have a stand forit, The latter 
may consist of an upright support fixed into a square piece 
of wood sufficiently heavy to keep the apparatus steady, The 


[Fes. 16, 


lens should have a hole through its handle, so as to enable it 
to be passed over the top of the support, which should be 
shouldered or notched to keep it from slipping too far down 
the support. f 

British Oxcuips: We regret to say that we cannot insert the 
inquiry in any other than the following form: Miss L. 8S. 
Fuller, of Hall-lands, Nutfield, Reigate, will be obliged to any 
correspondent who can send her roots of the following British 
orchids, directed to be left at the Meestham station: Conopsea 
(gnat-like), Conopsea alba, Viridis (green frog), Albida, 
Papilionacea indivisa, Simia, Variegata, Smithii militaris, 
Fusca (brown-winged lady), Tephrosanthos, Hircina, Fucifera 
(drone bearing), Aranifera, Arachnites, Monorchis, Goodyera 
Cordata, Serapias latifolia, Palustris, Epipactis ensifolia, 
Sorapiae rubra, Corallorrhiza innata, Malaxis Loselii, Cal. 
ceolug. 

Cryptomenta: A Correspondent will thank some of our readers 
to inform him whether or not there are two varieties of 
Cryptomeria japonica, He states that the first plants re- 
ceived turn brown and russety during the winter season, 
while others more recently obtained are of a beautiful ver- 
dant green, not showing the least change in their colour ; in 
fact, that a difference is traceable throughout the whole year. 

Fern: L, You may remove it, with great care, by digging deep 
enough ; but you must remember that what are called roots 
are merely underground stems ; the real roots are the black 
fibres, all of which should be preserved, 

GRassEs: Grasshopper. You cannot have good turf under the 
heavy shade of trees. Grasses may be made to grow, but 
they are always shabby in such places. Cannot you thin 
your trees? If not, it would be better to cover the ground 
with the common Periwinkle, which is hardy, and will 
thrive under trees, 

Insects: Constant Sub. The insects sent are the larve of a 
species of beetle (Tenebrio molitor), commonly called meal- 
worms, from devouring meal, bran, flour, &c. ‘The only 
mode of extirpation is by carefully sweeping the crevices of 
the apartment, or by turning a guinea pig in. W™.—_ VW HC N, 
The insect is the beetle named Elater lineatus, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1845, p. 344. The progeny of it is the common 
wireworm, Find all you can, and kill all you find. 1, a 
plant attacked by, 2, the wireworm; 3, the wireworm 
magnified; 4, the perfect beetle Elater lineatus ; 5, the same 
magnified. W. 


Lasourers: Constant Reader. No answer can be given to such 
inquiries. With very skilful management and good men, a 
garden may be kept in perfect order with a number of 
labourers which, under another kind of management, would 
be wholly insufficient. We have in our eye a place which, 
some years ago, was worse kept with 36 men than it now is 
with 20, A good deal depends, too, upon the demands of the 
household, There is a place in one of the western counties, 
very like what you describe, which is kept in admirable 
order, with 11 good men under a skilful gardener. But he is 
a man of a thousand. 

Names or Fruits: £ AM. The Pear is not known; it is very 
handsome, russet and very bright red, but scarcely first-rate. || 

Names oF Piants: Jlex. The Holly leaves are overgrown with 
a plant called Chlorococeus viridis, in consequence of the 
danpness to which they are exposed, It will disappear when 
the Holly sheds its leaves.—P B. Rogiera ameena, alias Ron- 
deletia thyrsoidea; a variety of Gongora maculata; Vanda 
furva,—Lrzerowm. A thousand thanks. Box just unpacked. 
Very nice things, You shall hear about some of them 
presently. 

PopLags: Avborator inquires, ‘“‘ What is the cause of the 
general premature decay of the Black Italian Poplar 2” 

Potatoes: Enquirer. A cross between a common Potato and a 
sweet Carolina Potato! Whoever heard of such an impossi- 
bility 2 Your sweet Potato had probably been growing 
before it was boiled, or else it had been frozen. 

ReEsinous TrrEs: C Z, The worst time to prune them is in the _ 
spring, when they are beginning to grow —the safest in 
autumn or winter. If you desire to remove the heads of 
your Firs, do so at the latter season. But had you not better 
top some, and leave others untouched ? 

Roses: An old Sub, You may plant Roses deeper than many 
other plants ; but it is best to keep the roots within ready 
reach of the air. Instead of sinking the roots, why cannot 
you make the earth into small mounds, and put them over 
them ? 

Rusia: MU, Thanks, It would be a proper subject of exhibition 
in the great affair of 1851, provided it can be had in quantity. 

SrEeps: A Sub, We are sorry to be obliged to say that we 
cannot recommend one seedsman rather than another, Any 
seedsman of respectability can furnish what you require, If 
he does not happen to keep them he can obtain them from 
his Londen correspondent, There is no difficulty among re- 
spectable seedsmen, 

SuxEoBs: G. No shrubs will grow well under Beech trees; you 
may, however, try common Laurels, Hollies, Junipers, Box, 
Laurestinus, and Privet{—D S, All kinds of shrubs will 
succeed on chalk, provided there is sufficient soil above it 
for them to grow in; if you have only a very thin layer of 
soil on the chalk, then try such things as Junipers, Box, 
Yew, Berberis, Phillyreas, &c.t 

Vines: JV 7, Your Vines being young, vigorous, but bad sorts, 
it will be advisable to graft them. This should be done as 
soon as they have fairly broken into leaf.i—Q. The Early 
Black July, Royal Muscadine, Miller’s Burgundy, Pitmaston’s 
White Cluster, Black Burgundy, are sorts that will ripen in 
the open air in this climate in favourable situations, No sort 
ripens its fruit and matures its wood out of doors in this 
country so perfectly as the Black Burgundy, and from it the 
best wine can be made.|| 

Misc: BS. Itis not uncommon for Boronia serrulata to assume 
a brown colour in winter, and for some of its leaves to drop 
off; but yours may be wrong at the roots. You had better 
look to the drainage. The best soil for it is rough peat 
mixed with alittle sharp sand. After potting, it should be 
placed in the warmest end of your greenhouse. Mildew is 
easily recognised by its white powder-like appearance. 
Attack it with sulphur the moment it appears, You will be 
right in placing your Camellias in 60° moist heat.t—C S V W, 
Do not be alarmed at your Polypodium aureum casting some 
of its fronds ; if it is healthy it will produce young ones to 
take their places. Pot your Camellias when they have done 


blooming, and place them in a moist heat of 60° while they 
are making their new wood; after that, harden them off by 
degrees, +—J/ex. We are notin possession of the dimensions 
of the machine you mention.t 

Exzatum: Under the head ‘‘ Linnean Society,” in last week’s 
Paper, p. 87, second line from the beginning, instead of 
“W, Febitt,” read ** W. Tebbitt,” 
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ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be bad at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and Pickrorp, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


hate LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis. Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &c. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 

the Warehouses of Messrs, A. Ginzs and Sons, the Importers, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwarpD Purser, Secretary. 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES, 
ee AN GUANO of the finest quality (as im- 
ported by the Contractors) on Sale; also Superphosphate 
of Lime, Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, Salt, and all other Manures 
of known value.—Apply to Mark Forurnrcitx, 2014, Upper 
Thames.street, London. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 


now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON, 


EEDS.—FOR SALE, some ewts. of SKIRVING’S 
SWEDISH TURNIP, WHITE BELGIAN CARROT, and 
ORANGE GLOBE MANGOLD WURZEL SEEDS; ripened 
Jast summer on Whitfield Farm, near Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
at 8s., 6s., and 9s. per imperial stone, respectively. 
Apply to Mr, Morton, Whitfield Farm. 


Sen AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S$. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work; &c. 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUT{LON OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anv CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Miil, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo. 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

Stratton, Hwenes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
Scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, Wc., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. Staarroy, Hucues, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of ls. 6d. in postage stamps, 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


sath 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


F M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
© row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 

purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two Sinver MEDAL 
Pxizes, and is the Felt soueny patronised and adopted by 

Her Masesty’s Woops anv Forests, 

Honovzaste Boarp or ORDNANCE, 

Honouraste East Inpia Company, 

HonovuRzABLE COMMISSIONERS OF Customs, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, IsLe or Wiaut, 

RoyaL Botanic GarDens, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, N orfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL Society’s Hovsg, Hanover. 


quare. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 82 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny Per Square Foor, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 


NATURAL GRASS SEEDS, ror PERMANENT PASTURES, 
AND IRRIGATED OR CATCH MEADOW. 
Which may be had Separate, or Mixed, expressly to suit the soil. 
M ESSRS. JOHN SUTTON anv SONS having for 
many years paid especial attention to the examination of 
Natural Pastures, and the collecting of various kinds of Grasses 
which grow naturally in the various soils of England and Wales, 
for the purpose of introducing an improved system of laying 
down land to permanent pasture, are thereby enabled to supply 
the sorts and quantities of Seeds best adapted to suit the soil for 
which they are intended; and at much less expense than is 
usually incurred. Particulars will be forwarded by post. 

Also Finest Lawn Grasses and Mixtures for improv- 
ing old Pastures. Ashcroft, Liverpool, and other Swedes, 
White Belgian and other Carrots, Yellow Globe and 
other Mangolds, True Italian Rye-grass, Drumhead 


Cow Cabbage, Kohl Rabi, &c. 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 


Werongspax, Feb, 20—Agricultural Society of England. 
VauRSDAY, —_ 2\—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Werpngespay, — 27—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
Tuvaspar, =_ 


28—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


TueErE are two ways in which a model proposed 
for imitation will be examined. Some, after the 
manner of the Chinese tailor, will attempt to copy 
it literally, to the very “darns” of the specimen 
before them ; or, failing their ability to do that, will 
loudly deny its suitableness as an example for them: 
others will aim at imitating, not so much the details, 
as the enterprise and the intelligence to which they 
have been owing. Avucuness Farm will be looked 
upon by such as an admirable instance of profit 
arising from an energetic attention to, and a skilful 
use of circumstances; both of which are perfectly 
imitable and always profitable, whether the precise 
conditions of the case exist elsewhere or not. 

We have never met with a more excellent illus- 
tration of this truth than is presented in the 
pamphlet just published by Mr. Carrp, of Baldoon, in 
answer to the numerous criticisms which his “ High 
Farming” had received.* But it is not a vindication 


of this kind alone, of which his previous publication 
is here proved to be susceptible. A balance sheet 
for the year is given in the pamphlet before us, and 
the profits and expenses of Potato culture are com- 
pared with those of a more ordinary green crop 
cultivation, so as to show that Mr. M‘Currocu’s 
experiencé of agricultural profit is not incompatible 
with the Potato-rot and Wheat at 5s. per bushel. 

We only add that Mr. Carrn’s second pamphlet 
deserves to be widely read, if for nothing else, as an 
exceedingly happy specimen of good controversial 
writing. He had been roughly and in some cases 
contemptuously treated by the reviewers of his 
original publication; men in high agricultural 
stations scrupled not to speak of the “silly pamphlet” 
of the young Wigtonshire farmer : we venture to 
predict that whoever may assail him for the future 
will give him credit not only for equal skill and 
talent with any who have hitherto contributed to 
our agricultural literature, but for that common sense 
too which his opponents hitherto have claimed for 
themselves. We have never read a pamphlet which 
proved in its author a happier union of intelligence 
and skill as a practical farmer with wit and ability 
as a literary man. 


Av a general meeting of the Hicananp and Acnri- 
cuLtTuRAL Socrery, held lately, a report was made 
by the directors, recommending that tenant-farmers 
who are members of any local agricultural asso- 
ciation should be admitted to the Society on a 
reduced scale of charges. The terms of the recom- 
mendation are to the effect that the annual sub- 
scription for tenant-farmers shall henceforth be only 
10s. instead of 1/7. 3s. 6d., with the power of redemp- 
tion at five guineas instead of 12 guineas as formerly. 
A recommendation, similar to this, was made by our- 
selves last year in a leading article, and we are glad 
to find that the directors have taken up the matter 
in such a manner as will likely lead to the recom- 
mendation being adopted. If it be accepted, of 
which there seems little doubt, a highly advantageous 
opportunity of joining the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society will be afforded to every farmer who 
is already, or may become, a member of a local 
Society. 

The proposal appears to be a judicious one in 


town or country, and orders by post executed. 
2 The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 


F. MNEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 
The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Neiuz and Co.’s Felt about 


| two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, fsq., 


R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 


) 80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 


mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 
Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 
Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application ot the Felt. 


many respects, inasmuch as it will tend to strengthen 
local associations by increasing their membership, 
while at the same time they will constitute the 
natural and proper sources from which the parent 
society may look for a steady accession of strength to 
its membership and funds, By thus infusing a 
popular spirit into the Highland Society, the 
directors not merely widen the basis upon which 
to carry on their operations, but they also increase 
the probabilities of making these operations more 


* High Farming Vindicated and Farther Illustrated. By 


James CarrD, d&c. ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 


Longmans, London, 


immediately felt and more permanently useful. The 
first obvious effect, as already observed, will be to 
strengthen the local societies—many of which there 
is reason to fear are in a languishing condition—and 
afterwards to link them together in the common 
duty of supporting the parent society. The circle of 
action will thus be complete, and a system set 
agoing which to appearance possesses all the elements 
necessary to stability and progressive expansion. 

The next point to be considered is the question— 
Will the tenant-farmers of Scotland generally respond 
to the liberal and accommodating spirit displayed by 
the directors of the Highland Society, supposing 
their recommendation to be adopted? Our remarks 
in a former article on this subject, as well as at 
present, assume that they ‘will do so readily, and 
that they only wait a reasonable adjustment of the 
terms of admission in order to come forward en masse 
to give the Highland Society what it has hitherto 
lacked—the hearty support and co-operation of the 
tenantry of Scotland. The directors have testified 
their respect for, and anxiety to meet the wishes of ¢ 
the farmers, by resuming the annual exhibitions of 
stock and implements ; and this resolution has been 
adopted, we are inclined to believe, with consider- 
able monetary difficulties staring them in the face. 
If, therefore, the farmers are in earnest in their 
approval of these annual exhibitions, let them show 
it by a course of action equal to the exigencies of the 
case. The directors have done their duty, let the 
farmers do theirs also. What we advise is, for 
every farmer in Scotland, who can afford it, to make 
himself a life-member of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, by a s¢ngle payment of five guineas, as 
soon as the recommendation of the directors has been 
agreed to. The sum thus placed at the disposal of 
the directors would forma large and permanent fund, 
the interest upon which would enable them more 
thoroughly to systematise the operations of the 
Society, and advance the practical interests of 
agriculture. 

The farmers of Scotland have it completely within 
their power to help forward their own interests by re- 
sponding to the proposed recommendation of the di- 
rectors of the Highland Society. Hitherto the help 
has come too much from the other side, and probably 
there has been too much coaxing required to draw 
out the support of the tenant-farmers in behalf of 
the parent societies. That there are many noble 
exceptions among them—many farmers who are 
not only members but have been directors of these 
societies—only makes the rule more obligatory on 
the defaulters. The difficulty of moving the agri- 
cultural body generally in favour of any practical 
proposal, the advantages of which are not perhaps 
immediately realisable, is somewhat remarkable 
when contrasted with the spontaneous and almost 
instantaneous response accorded to by the manu- 
facturing class to projects of competition and ex- 
hibition of a far more formidable character. We 
are aware that some farmers even go the length of 
affecting to under-rate the utility of agricultural 
societies, yet, strange enough, these individuals 
frequently disprove their own cavils by adopting 
the very improvements which but for these societies 
had probably never been made public. We are 
inclined to think that few such objectors are to be 
found in Scotland—otherwise it sadly belies its 
character for intelligence—and we would earnestly 
recommend the secretaries of the local agricultural 
societies of that country to use their influence in 
bringing the recommendation of the directors of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society under the favour- 
able notice of their own members. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT. 


As I have been applied to by some of the subscribers 
to the Agricultural Gazette to publish some additional 
information respecting the Wheat I have before re- 
ferred to, with your permission i will endeavour to give 
the information required. I obtained it late in the year 
1848, under the name of {Mummy Wheat; but my 
opinion has always been that no Wheat taken from 
mummies retains vitality. I have, however, three spe- 
cimens now by me of Mummy Wheat, and of the 
genuineness of two of them there can be no doubt, and 
I shall very soon put them all to the trial whether they 
will germinate or not ; but if they should, or either of 
them, it will be to me an agreeable surprise. My own 
opinion has always been that farinaceous seeds will 
retain vitality but for a very few years under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, but that oleaginous seeds, on the 
contrary, will retain life to, I believe, an almost in- 
definite length of time. 

But although I have no faith that this Wheat was 


found in amummy, yet there is no doubt but it originally 
was brought from Egypt, and that it is the same 
Wheat, and therefore to me most interesting, which is 
referred to in the 41st chapter of Genesis and 5th verse, 
in Pharaoh’s account of his dream. I state that I have 
no doubt but such is the fact, because travellers, on 
whose veracity I can rely, have informed me that they 
have seen it grow there, and that it exactly answers the 


description of it recorded by the Divine historian. But 
I will extract the account of it as given in a comment 
in the place I have here referred to in D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible, and taken from “ Fragments to Calmet.” 

“This is not,” says the learned commentator, “an 
unusual and monstrous produetion, as it has often been 
supposed to be. A species of Wheat which grows in 
Egypt actually bears when perfect this number of ears 
on one stalk” (seven ears of corn came up upon one 
stalk, rank and good). “ The stem is solid, or at least 
full of pith, in order to yield sufficient nourishment and 
support to so great a weiglit as the ears it bears, 
whereas the stem of cur own Wheat is a mere hollow 
straw.” Fragments to Calmet. 

This is an exact description of this wonderful ve- 
gétable production, except that I grew last year many 
stalks with 10 ears on them, and, as I have so often re- 
peated, many roots from single grains produced nearly 
4000 fold. 

My old opponent, Mr. Baker, turns my account of 
this Wheat into ridicule. He has published over and 
over again also that “it is a Wheat coarse and not fit 
for mealing purposes ;” but I hope my friends will 
gare me when I state for their information, and I 

mow I have many among the readers of the Agri. 
Gazetie, that my firm belief is that it is the most 
valuable species of Wheat now in existence. ‘The flour 
is the most nutritious of any I “have ever before pos- 
sessed, and the bread and pastry made from it have a 
flavour in them which, I believe, cannot be surpassed 
for excellence. With regard to its cultivation, I hope 
it will not for some years fall into the hands of men 
who, from long prejudice, cannot believe that corn can 
be grown unless they put 15 or 20, or even 30 grains of 
seed, and even more, in a space of ground on which in 
skilful hands one grain only will develop itself and 
arrive at perfection. But of this Wheat, 43,260 grains 
only are sufficient for an acre of land, and that quantity 
I grew last year from 11 or 12 seeds only, and is the 
llth or 12th part of a bushel. I am aware, as 
the learned Calmet has written, that this will ap- 
pear to be “a monstrous production!” I am aware 
also that my friend, Mr. Baker, will insinuate again 
that J write fables, but “truth is truth never- 
;’ and in a matter of so much importance 


theless ; 
to my country I shall not shrink from declaring it. 
But is there not something interesting in the certain 
knowledge that we possess the self-same species of 
Wheat which God himself showed to Pharoah in his 
vision, and which the venerable Jacob and his 12 sons, 
the Patriarchs, made bread of and eat in the land of 
Egypt, 3565 years since ? For my part, though thought- 
less bigotry and prejudice may again and again publish 
to the world that it is not fit for mealing purposes, I 
cannot express the pleasurable sensations which I daily 
and hourly felt last summer, as I saw it ripening in my 
field ; and out of the field it was with pain that I 
kept myself, for I was in it, among the beautiful crop, 
the most beautiful I had ever before seen, almost every 
day, from morning till night nearly. Nor is it a slight 
pleasure I feel that I have at this moment bread on my 
table made from the Almighty Creator’s favourite 
grain, and which is the same Wheat with which, 3565 
years since, He in his wisdom and mercy sustained his 
human creatures from miserable destruction during the 
most lengthened and widely spread famine which has 
been permitted to exist since the beginning of time! 
I have stated, however, that I hope for some time it 
will not fall into the hands of: prejudiced men, for I 
firmly believe that as much as two pecks of seed an acre 
would endanger the crop. Farmers in general, there- 
fore, must not use it ; but if any gentleman who has a 
well-cultivated open space of ground from which he ean 
keep the birds at harvest, will cultivate it in the 
manner J have described, that is, put a single grain 
in every square foot of ground, and no more ; or if 
he pleases, put a single grain into a foot and a 
half of ground, the result must be exactly as it was 
in my field, namely, he will have “ seven ears of corn,” 
or more “come up upon one stalk, rank and good,” 
and in some instances from 3500 to 4000 fold. But the 
land must be free from underground stagnant water, 
be well and deeply cultivated, and not merely turned 
over with a plough, and contain the proper food for 
Wheat to feed on. Geo. Wilkins. [The Egyptian Wheat 
(Triticum compositum) has been commonly cultivated in 
our neighbourhood—chiefly among allotment tenants, 
with whom quantity rather than quality isan object. It 
does not fetch the average price of Wheat in the mar- 
ket, owing to the interior quality which millers, and 
therefore corn-factors, believe it to possess. | 


PRICES OF WHEAT. 

I proceepD with the collection of Prices (commenced 
in your Jast Number), carrying it through the 17th 
century, into the early years of the 18th; when the 
great exporting period commenced, with an extraordi- 
nary succession of good Harvests. The last year named 
in the former Table was 1597 ; in which, according to 
Fleetwood, Wheat fell from 5/. 4s. to 41. per quarter. 
YEAR, s&s d, ae 
1599—“The price of Wheat per quarter 
ie had fallen to” .. ces -- 27 0 |Sir F. Eden 

a 


to pas vaeieciprive Geerkes Sata ering. 42 6}| Windsor Tables 
1612 


AUTHORITY. 


1g0¢ (“The price of middling Wheat | 
to 4 during this period was some- | 
1695 | times as high as 58s., and as 
eat 


low as 29s, Theaverage was” 384 0 |Sir C. Davenant 
(Query. From these data, what 


Year. 

1681—‘The price of a quarter of 
Wheat was” .. an 

1632—A year of scarcity. 
Wheat not mentioned. 

1633—A Royal Proclamation, fixing 
the prices of Provisions in 
London, to bring them back 
to the usual rates, disturbed 
by the scarcity of the pre- 
ceding year. 


615 F . 
sing Average price at Windsor mar- 
1637 ket during this period a 


(Query. What was the average 
from 1625 to 1637, both in- 
clusive 7] 

— No accounts have been pre- 
served of these intervening 
years. From the difference 
in the averages given below, 
it will appear, however, that 
the average price of the period 
was a ve i es 

1646—By a Royal Ordinance dated in 
1646 it appears that at this 
time, and down to a consider- 
ably later date, the usual 
bread-corn of the poorer sort 
of the people in England was 
Barley. Rymer Fed. XIX.102 
1647—Price of Wheat per quarter .. 


1648—Ditto ditto ots 
1649—Ditto ditto oe 
1650—Ditto ditto os 
1651—Ditto ditto oe 
1652—Ditto ditto oe 
1658—Ditto ditto AD 
1654—Ditto ditto oe 
1655—Ditto ditto sis 
1656—Ditto ditto -- 
1657—Ditto ditto oe 
1658—Ditto ditto a 
1659—Ditto ditto oe 
1660—Ditto ditto AG 
1661—Ditto ditto ee 
1662—Ditto ditto oe 


Average of the above 17 years, 
viz., from 1646 to 1662, both 
inclusive ea we ao 


Average price at Windsor, from 


Average of this period, accord- 
ing to the Windsor Tables ... 


“The price of Wheat was de- 
clining in the two years pre- 
ceding 1688.” 

1686—‘* The average for this year .. 

1687—“* And the following year” .. 

1688—‘* This low and declining state 

of prices produced consider- 

able distress among the Janded 
interest, and was probably the 
ground on which the cele- 
brated Act 1 Wm. and Mary 
was passed, granting a bounty 
on the exportation of corn. 

Whether as the effect of the 

bill, or of the weather, (of 

which I find no particular 


notice), the average price 0 

the year advanced to” o. 

— This same year the average, ac- 
cording to Fleetwood .. os 
1689—Average price of Wheat oe 
1690—Ditto ditto oe 
1691—Ditto ditto «s 


1692—*‘ Great rains in autumn: an 
earthquake, felt in England 
and most parts of Europe.”.. 

— ‘*IJInthis year commenced that 
series of bad seasons, at tho 
end of the 17th century, tra- 
ditionally known as ‘the barren 
years ;* Wheat per quarter.. 


1693—Average price per quarter a 
— Ditto ditto 
1694—‘* A very wet summer ;” Wheat 
per quarter .. . 


1695—** Many of the Scotch are driven 
into Ireland by the excessive 
price of corn ;’? Wheat per qr. 

1696—“* A very wet summer. ‘* Want 
of current money to carry on 
the smallest concerns, even 
for daily provisions in the 
market. Great sums daily 
transported to Holland, with 
other treasure sent to pay the 
armies, cause such a scarcity 
that tumults are every day 
feared; nobody paying or 
receiving.” oe ee oe 
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& ds 
68 0 |Child 


AUTHORITY, 


47 4 |Arthur Young 


48 74 

48 0 

73 8 |\Fleetwood 
85 0 Do. 
80 0 Do. 
76 8 Do. 
73 4 Do. 
49 6 Do. 
35 «6 Do. 
26 0 Do. 
33 4 Do. 
43 01 Do, 
46 8 Do. 
65 0 Do. 
65 0 Do, 
56 6 Do. 
70 0 Do. 
74 0 Do. 


59 0 |Fleetwood 


1638 to 1662, inclusive -« 55 8 |Arthur Young 
1663—Price of Wheat, per quarter .. 57 0 |Fleetwood 
1664—Ditto ditto -- 40 6] Do. 
1665—Ditto ditto ~. 49 4 Do 
1666—Ditto ditto se 86 0 Do. 
1667—Ditto ditto 5) eo AU Do. 
1668—Ditto ditto -- 40 01] Do, 
1669 —Ditto ditto ~- 44 4 Do, 
1670—Ditto ditto Fhe Haka Mayo 
1671—Ditto ditto s~ 42 0] Do. 
1672—Ditto ditto he PAL AO Do. 
1673—Ditto ditto me 20 8 Do. 
1674—Ditto ditto -. 68 8 Do. 
1675—Ditto ditto ze) 164.8 Do, 
1676—Ditto ditto ze 38 0 Do. 
1677—Ditto ditto ee 42 0 Do. 
1678—Ditto ditto =. 2591/0 Do. 
1679—Ditto ditto ate 18050 Do. 
1680—Ditto ditto cer 0! | enor 
1681—Ditto ditto oe AO Do. 
1682—Ditto ditto oe 44 0 Do. 
1683 —Ditto ditto ca aos D Do. 
1684—Ditto ditto -. 44 0 Do. 
1685—Ditto ditto -» 46 8 Do. 
1686—Ditto ditto acc BoA Ol SDs 
1687—Ditto ditto Rie er Do. 

Average from 1663 to 1687, in- 
elusive, according toFleetwood 45 53 


45 33 |Young 


#|Tooke 
4} Do. 


40 10#|Tooke 


46 0 |Fleetwood 
30 0 Do. 
34 8 Do. 
34 0 Do, 


46 8 |Folio pamphlet, 
Anonymous ; 
Longman,1768 


6 |Tooke 
67 8 |Fleetwood 
1}| Tooke 


on 
ww 
oO 


71 0 !Evelyn Memoirs 


* In the ** Farmers’ Magazine ” 


the end of the 17th century, remark, 


wus the average price from 
1606 to 1612, both inclusive 2] 


yery interesting to posterity.” 


for January, 1800 (vol. lr, 
page 103), the editors, referring to the want of well-registered 
notices of the seasons which occasioned the ‘ barren years’ at 


“Such a Register would 


not only inform the present generation, but must also prove 


YEAR, 
1697—‘‘ An unfavourable harvest.” 
Average of the year .. oe 
1698—"* A very wet summer. The 
Peace and dearness of corn 
in England enable the French 
to seduce our manufacturers. 
With these they establish a 
manufacture for cloths and 
woollen goods in Picardy. 
Great complaints of dearness 
of provisions and decay of 
trade” .. oe ve es 
1699—** A wet summer, These cold 
and wet seasons lasted more 
than seven years ; the dismal 
effects of famine were felt in 
most parts of Europe,” Ex- 
portation of corn prohibited.. 


3. d.{ AUTHORITY. 
60 0 |Folio Pamphlet 


68 4) Do. 


64 0 Do. 


“The scarcity which prevailed in England from 1693 
to 1699 (both inclusive), though no doubt principally 
owing to the badness of the season, and therefore ex- 
tending through a considerable part of Europe, must 
have been somewhat enhanced by the Bounty. In 
1699 accordingly the exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months.” Adam Smith. “ As the price, on the 
average, was above that up to which the Bounty was 
payable, it does not appear how that measure could 
have enhanced the price. The seareity was felt through 
the greater part of Europe, and during an interval of 
about seven years.” Tooke. 


1700—Price of Wheat per quarter .. 40 0 )Fleetwood 
1701—Ditto ditto 37 8 
1702—Ditto ditto 29 6] Do. 
1703—The price of Wheat at Lady- 
day oe oe oe ow BO OD 
At Michaelmas .. oe os 0 
1704—*‘ The Harvest had been unfa- 
vourable. Wheat at Lady-day 
(nearly double what it had 
been the preceding Spring) 
per quarter .. ie «- 58 
At Michaelmas .. an oe St 
1705—** The crops of the previous 
autumn abundant, and from 
that time till 1708 prices con- 
tinued to be very low ranged.” 
1706—‘* About this time the kingdom 
was blessed with plenty; so 
that the people contributed 
cheerfully to the expenses of 
the war”... oe oe = 


Do. 
Do. 


as 


Folio pamphlet 
before quoted 

1707—Average of the three years .. 26 4 

1708—“‘ A hard frost, which brought 

on a prodigious scarcity of 

provisions, more in France 


than in England, The sum- 

mer was cold and wet.” _ — Do. 
Wheat per quarter at Lady-day 30 8 |Tooke 
Ditto atter Harvest Ae ote Do. 


1709—‘* The Queen in her speech to 
Parliament complains of corn 
being exported at such high 
prices as distressed the poor. 
Exportation prohibited for 
one year.— There fell this 
year rain to the depth of 26} 
inches. I think the mean 
depth of rain falling in 
Bugland is 195 inches.” 


Folio Pamphlet 


Wheat per quarter at Lady-day 64 8 |Tooke 
Ditto after Harvest A ee on Do. 
1710—‘‘ Exportation prohibited for 
one year.” 
Wheat per quarter at Lady-day 92 0| Do. 
1711—Prices falling.—Not specified. — 
1712—Prices fell to a , 88 0 Do. 


1713—W heat per quarter after Harvest 64 0! Do. 


The average price of the whole period, viz., from 
1594 to 1713 (both inclusive), is a fraction under 
48s. 5d. per quarter. 

The above Table brings us nearly down to that time 
which may be called the Great Exportine Periop of 
British Agriculture ; viz., the half century occurring 
between 1715 and 1765. It may make the whole sub- 
ject more interesting, and of useful application, to trace 
briefly the rise and progress of ovr foreign Corn-trade, 
outwards and inwards, during the Five distinct phases 
or periods which it exhibits. 


Tue First PERIOD 
( Was one of opposition on the part of the Legislature to 
1534 | Exportation, altogether ; and an (unavailing) attempt to 
to 4 suppress it by statute [25 Hen. VIII., c. 2). This con- 
1554 | tianed Twenty years; and indicates a prevalence of 
(dear prices. 
THe SrconD PERIOD 
Is marked by a qualified permission to export so long as 
1554 | the home price was below certain limits, which are fixed 
to 4 higher and higher by successive statutes, becoming more 
1688 | favourable to the export trade; but imposing a duty to be 
(paid by the home-grower on the corn exported. 
Tue THIRD PERIOD. 
(Opens with free permission to export, under the en- 
| couragement of a Bounty (5s. per quarter), followed in 
3689 | 1700 by an abolition of the Export-duty (2s. per quarter), 
<5 J which from 1688 had survived, (side by side with the 
1715 | Bounty !) Both were, however, inoperative for about 
‘*° | six and twenty years after the passing of the Act 
te Wm. and M. ec. 12.) owing to the dearness which pre- 
vailed during that period. (Lhe Barren Years.) 
Tur FourtH PERtop, 
( Comprises half a Century of great Plenty; during which 
1716 | Exportation was atits height: small Importations also 
1. | occurring occasionally. In these fifty years there were 


ae only tive deficient harvests. The balance of Exports was 
‘99 31 million of quarters; on which the sum paid in 

| Bounties was upwards of six millions sterling. 

Tue Frirra Pertop 

(Commenced witha Cycle of Ten bad Harvests. Frequent 
suspensions of the privilege of Exporting, and ot the 
Bounty ; which at last becomes a dead letter, The tide 
1765 | having turned, Jmportation becomes constant and con- 
to 4 siderable, A duty of sixpence per quarter is placed in 
1791 | 1773 on imported corn (13th Geo. IIL, c. 43}. The Im- 
portations during the period amount to upwards of five 


millions of quarters. The average home-price (1765 to 
(1791, both inclusive), was 47s, 23d, per quarter. 


can be referred to: as Import and Export were equally 
free. From its close in 1791 down to 1815, all caleu- 


This last period is the most instructive of any that 


SO 


71850.) 
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lation or experience is frustrated by the outbreak and, 


continuance of the European war, aggravated by alter- 
nating seasons of severe searcity ; foliowed, in 1815, by 
legislative effurts to palliate the’ continued effect of a 
sudden collapse of prices on the return to a state of 
Peace. Immense, and indeed unprecedented, as the 
progress has been from that date in Trade, Commerce, 
and the Useful Arts, Agriculture included, it can only 
be regarded, historically, as one of continued struggle, 
on the part of the Agriculturist, against the irregular 
but sure declension of prices towards their natural 
level : which, so far as a judgment may be hazarded 
from both the averages above drawn, the first from a 
yery long, and the second from a significantly apposite 
and instructive period—would seem to peint to 47s. or 
48s. per quarter: the improvements in Agriculture, 
and the increase of population, being taken as a counter- 
poise to each other. C. Wren Hoskyns. 


FEEDING ON OPEN BOARDED FLOORS. .- 

Havine some north country enquiries as to this 
system, I proceed to detail my own practice. In order 
to arrive at the proper width of opening between each 
plank, I measured the animals’ feet, and found them 
when closed, as follows :—Sheep, 2 inches wide ; pigs, 


12 te 2} inches ; cattle, 3} to 44 inches. 


I therefore made the openings 1} inch for sheep, 
pigs, and small calves, 2} inch for bullocks. The 
three former answer admirably ; the latter no doubt, 
will likewise do, although I have not quite completed 
the bullock floors. The Rev. Mr. Huxtable, who ori- 
ginated the plan, has much smaller openings ; but I 
found practically an immense advantage by enlarging 
them. The sheep sweep their own floor quite clean— 
of course they have no straw. Pigs do admirably well, 
but we give them straw at the ends or corners for bed. 
Pigs having no wool and very little hair, must have 
warmth in cold weather, or they will get internal in- 
flammation from want of external circulation. I think 
I save three-fourths of the straw by boards for pigs, and 
no doubt shall do so with bullocks. I find that a great 
deal of the solid manure also goes through the openings, 
when trodden upon by the pigs, and of course by the 
bullocks also. 

I am satisfied the openings might be even larger ; for 
Ihave seen very young pigs gallop across the sheep 
floor when disturbed trespassing for the odd pieces. 
Still I like to be on the safe side ; I have never had an 
accident yet. 

Straight sound yellow Deals answer best. They 
require no planing, merely sawing. I use 14 inch 
thiekness for sheep and hogs; 2 inch for bullocks. 
Width for sheep, 2% inches ; width for bullocks, 23 in. 
The bearers may be of Oak, or yellow Deal, or 43 brick 
partitions. The planks are divided by a wooden gauge, 
and nailed to the cross ledges, the nails well clenched 
on the under side. Ledges 2 feet apart, bearers 4 feet 
apart, convenient sizes for removal and lifting up, 8 or 
9 feet, by 6 or 7 feet. 

One hundred Hampshire down sheep at this time of 
year, having long wool, require a superficial area of 
1000 feet, which gives also room for their food and water 
troughs. (Sheep should always have access to water, 
and also to a lump of salt). Each sheep has thus an 
allowance of 10 superficial feet for itself, and its feeding 
apparatus. I emptied one shed tank to-day, 2 feet deep, it 
was three parts filled with burned clay or brickdust— 
there was no spare liquid. I put on 9 loads per imperial 
acre; of course it was saturated and mixed with the urine 
and droppings, no straw. ‘The pigs are over my liquid 
manure tank. The almost constant stream when the 
pigs are moving about, reminds the ear, and the hearer, 
how much straw it would require to absorb the trickling 
deposit. 

Large breeds of long woolled sheep, such as Cotswolds, 
Kents, &c., would require a larger area. After sheep 
are shorn they may be packed much closer. You will 
find sheep thus shedded require shearing earlier than if 
in the open air. One very warm day, early in May, I 
wondered why the sheep could not feed, but soon 
found they wanted their jackets off. I never 
had a sheep ill on boards, although about three 
fat ones were slaughtered when giddy. I con- 
sider the boards a certain cure for foot-rot. We 
generally find many lame sheep after their long 
journey, as they come from the Hampshire flock-masters. 
In about three weeks the worst of them are “ all right,” 
being of course properly attended to on arrival. 

The Rev. Mr. Huxtable tells me, his trellis work, or 
Openings for bullocks, are only % inch or less. Mine will 
be 2} inches for bullocks ; I attach much importance 
to ample space, provided the animal’s feet cannot enter 
the opening. 

Por bullocks, the planks should be laid parallel with 
the manger ; also for sheep, although not so material. 
No fermenting material should be used under the sheep 
or animals, or it will injure their health. Burned 
ashes, dark friable soil,sawdust, or dry sand, are all good. 

Every day we sprinkle half a bushel of gypsum to 
each 100 sheep, on the boards. Their urine falls on it, 
and it is worked through, and the ammonia is preserved. 
I pay 15s. per ton for my gypsum. I also sprinkle salt 
on now and then pretty freely, and sweep it through, 
otherwise it makes the boards wet. I am satisfied, after 
two year®’ trial,that we shallailbe board feeders by-and- 
bye. Iused to fold my sheep out in the day, and on 
boards at night, but experience has shown me what an 
enormous advantage there is in keeping them always 
warm, dry, and comfortable, instead of making them 
“steam engines” in wet weather. We were a good 


deal plagued at first when we had narrow $in. openings, 
having to sweep the floor, and the sheep got dirty, but 
now with 1} in, openings, there is no trouble in any way ; 
no expence of littering. The cost of boarding and 
labour, per superficial yard of 9 feet, is, as near 
as I can caleulate—for the sheep floor, 4s, 2d. 
to 4s. 6d.3 for the bullock do, about the same. 
Bricked and cemented tank under it, about 2s. per 
superficial yard. The urine and manure appear to 
preserve and harden the flooring. So great is the com- 
fort and saving of straw that I shall extend the opera- 
tion materially, and report progress when my bullocks 
are boarded. I shall give the bullocks a little straw, 
perhaps, according to circumstances. J. J. Mechi, 
Tiptree-hall, Kelvedon, Essex, Feb. 12. P.S. I fear, 
as some of our old practical friends find so much diffi- 
culty in getting their straw “stamped down,” that they 
will wonder what we want boarded floors for. By-the- 
bye, I saw, at Earl Bathurst’s farm, at Cirencester, a 
great number of sheep on boards tied up like bullocks, 
and doing well. 


Home Correspondence. 

Practice with Science.—The discoveries of the age 
have been displayed in the composition and application 
of manures. One of the most important parts of hus- 
bandry is to return, through the medium of manures, 
the richness extracted from the land by cropping. 
Every farm situated at a distance from a town should 
raise sufficient manure to supply its own requirements. 
This is what is commonly called a self-supporting farm. 
A farm of this kind should have every possible con- 
venience in the construction of the buildings belonging 
to it. The usual form of these is an oblong quadrangle. 
If the manure is to be raised through the cultivation of 
green crops, the feeding of stock becomes a necessary 
consequence. There is perhaps nothing in which 
so much deception is common as in the feeding of 
animals of different kinds ; the exact cost of the keep 
not being accurately reckoned, the clear profit is gene- 
rally considered greater than it really is. Those who 
have brought their calculations to a strict reckoning, 
have generally found that they have made no pecuniary 
gain, but more frequently have experienced a serious 
loss ; yet, notwithstanding this, they have found it ne- 
cessary to continue the system for the purpose of 
turning their ‘straw into good manure. Mr. Hillyard, 
in his work on “ Practical Farming and Grazing,” has 
given this matter much consideration. From the caleu- 
lations there given, it does not appear that a bullock 
ean be kept much under 10s. a week, attendance im- 
cluded, and oileake being 10/. a ton. If a bullock be 
put on Turnips and oileake for 16 weeks, there would | 
be an expense incurred of 87. If a 3-year-old beast be 
bought at 12/., and sold at 20/., which is as much or 
more than can be expected at the present low price of | 
meat, there would remain nothing—but the manure a 
free gain. Thus the feeding of bullocks can only be 
considered, as has been justly observed, an improved 
machine for converting straw into dung ; the next ques- 
tion is, how is this machine to act most efficiently ? 
There are three modes in use—feeding in boxes, in 
stalls, and in open courts with sheds. Much discussion 
has lately arisen on Mr. Warnes’ method of box feeding. 
It is alleged that not only will the animal feed faster 
and better in this way, but the dung is also better made, 
The straw retains the whole strength of the urine, and 
by the constant compression going forward, none of the 
ammonia cau escape. All animals like warmth, and as 
Nature generally points out that which is good for them, 
so is it clear that the same warmth is essential for their 
health and well-doing. Animals fastened up by the 
head, frequently great numbers in a long range, will 
have the means of obtaining this warmth more perhaps 
than in any other way, and often to too great a degree; 
but it may be a question whether health will be pro- 
moted by this close confinement, and without that 
they are not likely to increase in flesh and substance, as 
they ought todo. In sheds with open courts, not more 
than four or five beasts in each, they have room to move 
about, which is conducive to health and therefore fat- 
ness ; they have sufficient warmth, in case the opening 
in the shed is not larger than is necessary for their 
safety to pass to and fro, and I believe it is a matter 
beyond all doubt that they will make infinitely the 
largest quantity of dung, particularly so, if a few pigs 
are placed along with them. Whatever be the arrange- 
ment of the farm buildings, the fall of the ground should 
dip to the centre of the yard, the whole contents of the 
liquid manure being conveyed into a tank at the lower 
end. Dung should be neither too wet nor too dry, but 
with sufficient moisture to cause a certain degree of fer- 
mentation, and thus assist in its decomposition, The 
different roofs of the building should be spouted to carry 
off the water to a distance, and to prevent its starving 
and drowning the main dung heap. Mr. Spooner, in 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, gives a good 
idea of his mode of preserving his dung in a proper 
state. The part where this is put is sunk some feet 
deep, sloping downwards ; a wall is built on each side, 
with proper openings, through which the dung is thrown 
from the different sheds, and with a roof at the top to 
keep out the rain. The dung is thus kept free from any 
injurious wet, and if it gets too dry it is moistened from 
the tank at the lower part. When it has to be removed 
the cart is backed under the shed. By the manure 
being thus preserved and made the most of, there is not 
only sufficient for what is wanted for the farm, but some 
to spare, which is sold. No farm-yard should ever be 
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cating with 1¢ on the outside. ‘his may be made at 
little expense, and will often pay for its cost in a single 
year. Independent of the great value of liquid manure, 
when used by itself for differentfarming purposes, itis niost 
valuable for the purpose just described, giving moisture 
to the dung heap, when required, to promote fermenta- 
tion. The dung in the farm-yard should not be turned, 
as, if this were done too frequently, its strength would be 
reduced, and it might at last be brought to what is 
called a caput moriuum. In the winter time advantage 
should be taken of a frost, and it should then be carted 
out, and put upon a headland for whatever crop it may 
be wanted in the spring, whether it be Beans, Turnips, 
&e. ‘This should be raised into a large high heap, as the 
less surface it covers the less likely is the ammonia to 
escape. Itis a common practice to cart and unload 
upon the heap. This, however, is by some objected to, 
as the unequal pressure from the wheels and the horses’ 
hoofs will create lumps in the dung, which will cause its 
unequal distribution, when it comes to be spread in the 
drills. Over the top of the heap should be placed a 
layer of gypsum, to prevent the escape of ammonia, or if 
that cannot be easily obtained, a covering some inches 
thick of common soil well trodden down. ‘To this may 
be added the high authovity of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who, in his “ Agricultural Chemistry ” (p. 6), says that 
whoever refers to the simplest principles of chemistry 
cannot entertain a doubt whether manure ought to be 
ploughed into the land recent, or when it has gone 
through the process of fermentation. As soon as the 
dung begins to decompose it throws off its volatile parte, 
which are the most valuable and the most efficient. 
Dung which has fermented, so as to become a mere soft 
cohesive mass, has generally lost from one-third to one- 
half of its most useful constituent elements ; and, that 
it may exert its full action on the plant, and lose none 
of its nutritive powers, it should evidently be applied 
much sooner, and long before decomposition has arrived 
at its ultimate results.” Law. Rawstorne. 

Pheasant and Domestic Fowl.— As I have been 
trying, year after year, to procure hybrids between the 
pheasant and domestic fowl without any success, I 
think it right to say that, in my opinion, it is all but a 
fruitless endeavour to try to obtain them. Although 
some few specimens have been produced between them, 
yet it is of such rare occurrence (even where every care 
and perseverance has been bestowed upon them), that 
I think the trouble and expense outweighs the chances 
of success. If your correspondent, “ L, V. R.,” has ever 
seen hybrids from these two species, I think he will at 
once conclude, with me, that they are very clumsy ill- 
looking birds, with the beauties of both parents so ob- 
secured by the union that they have nothing le!t but their 
singularity to recommend them, which circumstance is 
a sufficient proof that they do not (as some people would 
have us believe) regularly breed with the poultry of 
farms adjacent to preserves. I cannot believe that a 
single instance of the kind, upon good authority, can be 
produced. The only chance of breeding them is in con- 
finement, and then but very rarely indeed ean it be ac- 
complished. Out of more than 100 eggs last year, from 
a bantam hen confined with a cock pheasant, I had only 
two prolific ones (the chicks of which were too weak to 
extricate themselves from the eggs), the rest were clear 
or uuprolific, and if any one nad reason to expect 
progeny, I certainly had; and I think such an infringe- 
ment upon the fixed laws of Nature will never be 
attended with much success. J. B. B. 

Advertisements—The abolition of the advertisement 
duty would confer much advantage on agriculture. 
The difficulty of intercommunication between farmers, 
renders them an easy prey to a multitude of jobbers, 
who, if they buy cheap, take especial care to sell as dear 
as they can find a customer to pay. I have often 
found, when too late, that I was wanting something 
which my neighbour a mile or two off was most anxious 
to dispose of. Were advertisements 2s. 6d., instead of 
5s. or 7s., they would be almost constantly used. The 
abolition of the penny stamp duty on newspapers would 
do more to educate the people than all our educational 
acts of Parliament. When I say edacation, I mean 
the power of reading, which, in our country districts, 
if acquired at a Sunday or national school, is soon 
after, like a piece of unused iron, destroyed by the 
rust of non-employment. One of the main secrets 
of American success is their cheap twopenny news- 
papers. ‘The insinuation of cheapness reaches the most 
minute veins as well as the larger arteries. J. J. 
Mechi, Feb. 2. 

Mr. Charnock’s Paper on Drainage.—As the best 
medium I can adopt, may I beg permission, through 
the columns of the Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agri« 
cultural Gazette, to correct an error, which has inad- 
vertently escaped revision, in my paper on “ drainage,” 
in the present number of the “Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England.” ‘The error referred 
to is that wherein the amount of filtration, as shown 
from the Holmfield House experiments, is stated to be 
5,4, per cent of the rain that has fallen, whereas it 
should be 184 per cent., as every reader of the paper 
will perceive, by the respective quantities given of 
filtration and rain. It will be seen that this mistake 
does not affect the argument in any material degree ; 
nevertheless I wish its correction to come from myself. 
J. H. Charnock. 


HSorteties, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
A Weexty Counctt was held at the Society’s House, 


in Hanover-square, on the! 13th inst.: Present—Mr. 
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Staney, M.P., in the chair, Hon, Captain Dudley 
Pelham, R. N., M.P., Baron Mertens, Mr. Alcock, 
M.P., Mr. Burke, Mr, Dyer, Mr. Fuller, M.P., Mr. 
H. F. Hunt, Mr, Majendie, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., 
Professor Sewell, and Mr. Reynolds Solly. 


The Marquis of Westminster was elected a Governor 
of the Society. 


The following new members were elected : 


Staniland, Meaburn, Mayor of Boston 

Rome, Joseph, Mayor of Carlisle 

Branwell, Christopher, Headon House, Sunderland 

Colthurst, Joseph, 36, Jermyn-street, London 

Milner, John, Hordle Farm, Lymington, Hants 

Bayley, Robert Riddell, 4, Basinghall-street, London 

Percival, Stanley, Bridgefoot, Barnet, Herts 

Wyatt, Thomas, 359, Strand, London 

Bradshaw, William, Slade House, Levenshume, Manchester 
Caldwell, Capt. Fr. Ed. (78th Highlanders), Langford-lodge, 

Brandon, Norfolk 
Treby, Paul Ourry, Goodamoor, Plympton, Devon 
Steward, Charles, Ilenley, Ipswich, Suffolk 
Stephens, Edward, Trewornan, Wadebridge, Cornwall 
Samuelson, B., Britannia Iron Works, Banbury, Oxon 
Wilkinson, Rev. John, Broughton Gifford, Melksham, Wilts 
Dickin, Thos,, jun., St, Stephen’s-hill, Rugely, Staffordshire 
Carew, Thomas, Colepriest House, Tiverton, Devon 
Cail, J., 8, Pavilion-place, Battersea Fields, Surrey 
Daniel, Thomas Daniel, Stuckeridge, Bampton, Devon 
Maw, George, Southcott, Wesleigh, Bideford, Devon 
Robinson, Mrs,, Wilson House, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland 
Veitch, James, Exeter, Devon 
Riley, Edmond, South Dalton Grange, Beverley, Yorkshire 
Stratton, Richard, Salthrop, Swindon, Wiltshire 
Veitch, James, Jun., Exeter, Devonshire 
Phillips, John R. Spencer, Riffams Lodge, Chelmsford, Essex 
Roberts, William, 197, High-street, Exeter, Devonshire 
Hayne, J., 24, Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, London 
Lewis, Capt. T. E. Lock, R, E,, Exeter, Devonshire 
Packhard, E., Saxmundham, Suffolk 
Arnold, William, Jun., Nethercott, Iddesleigh, Hatherleigh, 

Devonshire 
Lubley, John, the Parsonage, Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire 
Hellyer, G. W. Maine, Bashley, Lymington, Hampshire 
Tatton, Thomas, Wittenshawe [Hall, Northenden, Manchester 
Reed, Howard, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire 
Comins, Rev. William, Rackenford, Tiverton, Devonshire 
Henry, James, Blackdown House, Petworth, Sussex 
Harrison, James, Buckingham 
Bentley, Robert John, Eastwood House, Rotherham, Yorkshire 
Wills, Thomas, Jun., Eastury, Bovey-Tracey, Chudleigh, Devon 
Smith, Sir Charles Cunliffe, Bart., Suttons, Romford, Essex 
Arnold, Thomas Owen, the Park, Hatherleigh, Devonshire 
Hoare, Richard, Hampstead, Middlesex 
Galpine, W. L., Lymington, Hampshire 
Thompson, Robert, 22, Victoria-road, Kensington, Middlesex 
Mac Connell, Frederick, Newby Bridge, Milnthorpe, Westmlad. 
Christy, James, Jun., Boyton Hall, Chelmsford, Essex 
Edge, James Thomas, Stelly Hall, Nottinghamshire 

ADULTERATION or Guano.—Mkr. H.T. Hunt, of High- 
street, Lambeth, attended the Council for the purpose 
of reporting the extensive and systematic plans carried 
out weekly in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, for 
the adulteration of Peruvian Guano, and which he 
thought it of the highest importance to be made known 
at this season of the year, when purchases of Guano 
were solargely made by farmers throughout the country. 
Mr. Hunt laid before the Council samples of the various 
compounds, manufactured for the express purpose of 
adulteration. The Council thanked Mr. Hunt for the 
favour of these communications, which they decided to 
refer to the next monthly Council, with a recommenda- 
tion that a Special Committee should be appointed to 
investigate this important subject, and to place the 
samples of adulteration in the hands of the Consulting 
Chemist of the Society. 

Canary Grass.—Mr. Masenpre presented to the 
Council, on the part of Dr. Cazin, Secretary to the 
Agricultural Society at Boulogne, a specimen of the 
Phalaris arundinacea of Linnzus (known in this 
country as the Reed Canary-grass, or Riband-grass), 
along with a supply of the seeds for distribution among 
the members pyesent. 

TusBERovus Roots.—Dr. Linpiey transmitted from the 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, a supply 
of the tubers of Melloca for distribution and trial as an 
agricultural plant. In the last number of the Journal 
of the Horticultural Society, Dr. Lindley has given 
“Some Memoranda concerning the Melloca.” 


AvsTRALIAN Frax.—Mr. James Dixon, of Skelton 
Castle, Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, transmitted 
specimens of Flax grown by him in that colony during 
the three previous years. 

Cutture oF Fruit Trees.—Mr. Ropertson trans- 
mitted from Paris his mode of improving the culture of 
fruit trees, which the Council referred to the Journal 
Committee. 

Wueat Sowinc.—Mr. Birch Wo re favoured the 
Council with a continuation of his experiments on the 
sowing of Wheat, which was also referred to the Journal 
Committee. 

MIscELLaNEous ComMUNIcaTIoNS.— Baron Mertens 
presented a copy of his work entitled * Faits et observa- 
tions sur l’utilité du Drainage perfectionné.” Mr. 
Bullen (Secretary to the Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society of Ireland) also personally presented a 
copy of the volume of the * Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture and Industry of Ireland” for 1849. Mr. 
Fuller, M.P., presented a plan of his portable saw-mill, 
with a statement of its advantages, Mr, Willacy a 
plan and statement of his portable hand railway for 
farms. Mr. C. Steward a communication of his ex- 
perience in the use of Crosskill’s one-horse carts. 
Captain Waterton a statement of the value of his 
Alkaline Feeding Powder, given to cattle attacked by 
the prevailing epidemic; and Messrs. Dodd and Peeling 
a_copy of their Farm Account-book. 

The best thanks of the Council were ordered for these 
various presents and communications. It was announced 
that a Lecture, by Prof. Way, would be delivered to 
the Members on Wednesday, the 27th inst., at 12 o’clock. 
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| or 20 inches deep. 


HicuHianp anv AGricuLturaL, Jan. 16.—His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch in the chair. “The Advantages 
or Disadvantages of Subsoil Ploughing and of Trench 
Ploughing.”—Mr. Dickson said : 

The effect of subsoil ploughing is, in process of time, 
to deepen the surface soil, It breaks up and loosens the 
subsoil, mixing it partially with the soil, greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the drainage, and by the admission of atmospheric 
influence to a much greater depth than formerly, renders what 
was previously a barren subsoil, and an obstruction to the 
effectual drainage of the soil, suitable for the reception 
of the roots of plants, thereby increasing their fertility, 
more particularly in seasons of either excessive drought 
or moisture. Besides these advantages, there is also the 
greatly increased facility, and saving of Jabour in the 
subsequent working of the land, and the ease with which, 
at any later period, the soil can be deepened by trench. 
plonghing, and bringing up a portion of the loosened 
and prepared subsoil. As to the disadvantages ; the chief ob- 
jection which I hear urged against subsoil ploughing is, the 
expense of the operation ; this, Iam glad to say, haa now been 
materially diminished, or rather reduced to one-half of what 
it cost with the ploughs formerly in use, by the introduction 
and use of Reid’s subsoil plough, as improved by Mr. Slight. 
I have seen wet undrained land, where the operation of subsoil 
ploughing was positively injurious ; but this was an injudicious 
application, the eflect produced, being to increase the depth of 
wet soil, and make it more difficult to work, and longer of 
drying ; as it is now well understood that on wet land, draining 
should in all cases precede subsoil ploughing or trench 
ploughing. I have also seen a dry sandy loam with a gravelly 
and sandy subsoil, subsoil ploughed without any apparent 
beneficial result ; this was obviously also an injudicious appli- 
cation, as the cause of the inferiority of this soil previously 
arose from the deficiency of alumina or clay, to enable it to 
retain sufficient moisture in dry weather, while the subsoil 
ploughing increased the porosity of the subsoil without adding 
to the soil, clay, or any other substance that could improve the 
quality of it. The plan I follow in subsoil ploughing, is to 
take a furrow with the common plough, from 9 to 10 inches 
deep, at right angles with the lines of the drain, the subsoil 
plough following and breaking up the subsoil 6 inches deeper, 
thus working in all to the depth of 15 or 16 inches; this I have 
been able to do with one pair of powerful horses in each 
plough ; the cost of the operation (exclusive of the ordinary 
ploughing), is about 10s. per acre, and I find that I can save 
the whole of this extra labour in spring, when I come to work 
the land for green crops, as, from the depth to which the atmo- 
sphere has affected the Jand that has been subsoil ploughed, it 
is better in condition for drilling up for Turnips, after being 
grubbed and harrowed, to level and mix the soil, than is the 
land that had not been subsoil ploughed, after having got an 
additional ploughing, with harrowing and rolling. My expe- 
rience in subsoil ploughing extends over the last 10 years, and, 
with the exception of the first experiment, which was made on 
a soil consisting of a deep dry loam, or a tolerably porous sub- 
soi), where I observed no beneficial results, the whole of the 
other fields which I have subsoil ploughed have been 
much improved thereby; and, during the last three years, 
I have left a portion undone of each of the fields 
which I subsoil ploughed, that I might be betrer able 
to judge of the result of the operation. On all these 
fields I have observed that the portion not subsoil 
ploughed, was longer of drying in spring than that which was 
subsoil ploughed, and was about two days later of being ina 
fit state for working, and also that the crops of Beans, Po- 
tatoes, Turnips, and Wheat, were superior on the land which 
had been subsoil ploughed to those on the portions of the fields 
that had not been so treated. In November last I had much 
gratification in witnessing the very effectual deep working of 
the French plough and subsoil plough, on the Marquis of 
Tweeddale’s home farm at Yester; and also of observing the 
successful result of the deep working of the soilin the preceding 
year, as shown in the immense crop of Turnips raised on in- 
ferior soil, with a very moderate application of manure. 
confirmed my own experience of the beneficial result of deep 
working land that had previously been thoroughly drained 
I am of opinion that subsoil ploughing is an operation which 
may be profitably repeated on the same land periodically, 
previous to the application of manure, by each time going 
2 inches’ deeper, and bringing up 2 inches of the previously 
loosened subsoil, and the subsoil plough also penetrating 
2 inches deeper than formerly, I am not prepared to say how 
often this may be repeated with profit; but this I know, that it 
would be a very great advantage to, and would materially in- 
crease the produce of the land I farm, had I the whole of it cul- 
tivated to the depth of 18 inches. In conclusion, it appears to 
me that the question of the advantages or disadvantages of sub- 
soil and trench ploughing, resolve into the comparative ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of a deep or of a shallow soil; and 
seeing that it is well known that the roots of many of our cul- 
tivated plants—more particularly Turnips, Wheat, and red 
Clover—will go down in search of food to the depth of 3 feet, 
where the soil and subsoil are made fit for their reception, it 
can scarcely be said to remain an open question whether or not 
it is advisable so to deepen the soil at such a moderate outlay as 
I have here shown it to cost,—Mr. Hoprz, Fentonbarns, said: I 
feel a great degree of reluctance to do or say anything which hasa 
tendency to throw doubt on what any practical man may deem 
an improvement in the practice of agriculture. Still it does 
not suit at all times to keep silence, and particularly on the 
present occasion, when I believe a frank expression of our 
united observations and experience may have the effect, if not 
to put money in our pockets, at least to keep what little there 
is there. I do not mean, in every case, to deny the utility of 
subsoiling and of trench or extra deep ploughing; but I do 
say that on arable land that has been long under the plough, 
and in fair condition, that they are operations requiring to be 
performed with great caution. If the soil has actually to be 
made, I grant at once their beneficial tendency ; in fact, I do 
pot think you can get well on without either one or both being 
efficiently attended to. But it is a very different matter if you 
take an ordinary Lothian farm, thoroughly drained, and say 
you must now subsoil plough it, and afterwards turn it over 18 
In the first place this will be a heavy ex- 
pense, and in the second, I believe it will serve no good pur- 
pose. Iam aware that, in 1843, Mr. Brodie, Abbeymains, ob- 
tained a premium from the East Lothian Agricultural Society 
for a report of an experiment in subsoiling, from which it ap- 
peared that, at the end of the fifth year, there was a profit of 
lJ. 10s. 1d. per acre, after deducting the original cost of the 
operation, Mr, Brodie is well known as one of the first prac- 
tical farmers in Scotland, and who is not to be frightened at 
trouble or expense, if he sees any prospect of being repaid ; but 
now Mr, Brodie has dropped the practice, and he perceives no 
difference in his crops. I could mention one or two other gen- 
tlemen who have tried it without benefit, though one thought 
the loss on his first Wheat crop more than compensated by the 
superiority of the Oats ; but since then he has observed no dif- 
ference, We all know that Oats require more moisture than 
avy of the other cereals, I have tried subsoil ploughing in 
three different fields, On the first two it was unfortunately 
done up and down the ridge, or in the direction of the drains, 
being unaware at the time that it was considered necessary to 
have it done across the drains; 80 I will not insist on the loss 
sustained on the Wheat crop as telling against subsoiling ; but 
a year or two afterwards, when tried on the third field of thin 
moorish soil, with a subsoil of rather hard yellow sand, and 
where I thought it would have a good effect, if anywhere, it 
was done across the drains. It is now upwarda of eight 
years since then, but I have never been able to perceive 
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the slightest difference on the crop where it was done, from 
where it was not done. A cleverly-written and ingeniously- 
reasoned pamphlet, styled ‘‘ A Practical Essay on Deep Plough- 
ing, by an East Lothian Agriculturist,” was published two years 
ago. I believe it is no secret that the author resides near 
Dunbar, which, if not the land of Goshen, is very nearit. The 
only experiment mentioned directly bearing on the point is in 
these words: ‘‘ That land of the same quality pisrcted 18 
inches deep produced one-fifth more than that ploughed only 
12 inches deep. Both these rates are beyond the common 
depth of field culture, and on the least of them there was an 
excellent crop in a very unfruitful season. The result strongly 
shows the utility of deep ploughing.” It would have been more 
satisfactory if we had got over and above this meagre account 
a description of the soil, its previous management, and the kind 
of crop, of which there was one-fifth more. What might do on 
the well-known Dunbar glebe, might be very unsuitable on 
Fenton Muir, I recollect, two years ago, of trenching being in 
vogue, and some of the best fields in the county did not recover 
the effects of the operation for at least one rotation. I have 
sometimes lifted soils from headlands, and have had no crops 
on the bared space until it wae thoroughly saturated with 
manure. But two years ago, I lifted fully 12 inches of one, 
composed of strong alluvial vlay, and found below that, such a 
quantity of lime, that when again turned up by the plough, it 
had all the appearance of a rich compound, It ploughed much 
easier than the top soil that had been carted off, and the 
succeeding crop of Barley, without manure, was as strong as 
could grow. But there are not 2 acres of this description of 
soil on my farm, If I had ploughed this piece of land 20 inches 
or 2 feet deep, I would have had an excellent crop, and had I 
allowed myself to be carried away by one experiment, and gone 
over my whole farm as recommended by the East Lothian 
Agriculturist, I think the chances are at least equal that my 
name would before this have found its way to the “‘ Gazette.”’ 
I find it difficult enough to keep 6 or 8 inches on the surface, so 
full of manure as I could wish; I confess I am unable to stand 
the expense of doubling this depth, let alone quadrupling it. 
No doubt it might be a very nice thing to have a farm with a 
depth of 2 feet of rich soil; however I would prefer entering on 
such a possession to having the honour of making it. We have 
been told by a high authority in agricultural matters, that 
Swedish Turnips may be grown on a deal table, if certain che- 
mical ingredients were properly served up to them. Without 
going this length, I may tell you I have eaten Peas grown in the 
neck of a glass bottle filled with common water, the original 
Pea having only a very small quantity of cotton wrapped 
round it to keep it moist. I look upon the soil simply 
as the store house in which is laid up, to be given forth 
when required, the necessary food for the growing crop, 
and the medium by which plants are enabled to take their 
food. The soil itself may or may not be naturally com- 
posed of the required ingredients, but whether these may have 
been placed there naturally or artificially, the generality of 
soils in this country may be viewed merely as the mechanical 
means by which the food of plants is conveyed to them. Con- 
stant cropping soon renders requisite to the richest and poorest, 
or removal or addition by the hand of man, of the materials 
that form the crops previously, and to be extracted from it. I 
have frequently heard of roots of various plants penetrating to 
great depth in search of nourishment, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this only happens when the necessary food is wanting 
near the surface, and it may happen that the crop may be lost, 
or its growth so materially retarded, before the roots reach the 
substance on which it feeds, that the proper season of growth 
may have passed away. I once borrowed a machine from Mr. 
Ainslie, of Elvingston, for dibbling bones immediately below 
the Turnip seed. I tried it with guano and bones mixed, and 
though from the quantity of guano it didnot work so pleasantly 
as I would have liked, yet the crop of Swedish Turnips grown 
after it was decidedly better than where the same quantity of 
manure was sown in the drills. Icould only account for this 
by the whole manure being placed in such close proximity to 
the seed, that the roots seized upon it at once, and by that 
means the plants got a start which they kept totheend, I 
generally plough deeper for the Turnip crop than any other 
time during the rotation, principally because I think that deep 
ploughing assists in retaining the moisture longer, and conse- 
quently that the Turnips are not so apt to be hurt by drought ;. 
but the drills in which guano is sown (and Turnips now-a-days 
positively will not grow without it), are made quite ebb, so that 
the roots may get as quickly to it as possible, Itis unquestion- 
able that the richest part of all arable soils is usually on the 
surface, and that the cream is on the top. I see only harm in 
burying this out of the reach of plants. For all practical pur- 
poses, I find a plough furrow of 7 or 8 inches deep all that is 
required. For white crops, after either Beans, Potatoes, or 
Turnips, I think 6 or 8 inches quite enough. I once saw an 
experiment after Potatoes, where the field, having had Fin- 
Jayson’s harrow run through it, two ridges were not ploughed 
at all, and on them the Wheat crop was decidedly the thickest 
and best. A great deal depends on the mechanical tex- 
ture of the soil, and what is suitable for one kind of crop 
and land does not answer for others. But I have ever found 
that it is a safe rule, on every description of soil, to make the 
land dry, keep it clean, to take care always to plough it at the 
proper time ; obtain the finest possible tilth for all descriptions 
of green crops ; turn over a neat clean furrow for grain crops ; 
but above and beyond all, never to forget manure, for muck is 
emphatically the mother of money.—Mr, Ross, Gorgie, said : 
About 13 or 14 years ago I subsoil ploughed about 10 acres of 
the farm on which I reside. Two years after that I subsoiled 
some more of the same farm. About eight years ago I sub- 
soiled some fields in Dumbartonshire, and this season I have 
subsoiled 12 acres of the farm I reside on, and intend doing 
more this season. The first-mentioned fields were ploughed 
with one of the earliest made subsoil ploughs from the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling. The fields in Dumbartonshire were done 
by a plough improved by the late Mr. Stirling of Glenbervie. 
The operation this season was performed with a plough invented 
by Mr Slight, I believe. The two first-mentioned ploughs are 
powerful, they were worked by two men and four horses, and 
they were very difficult to guide; hence the work was rather 
irregularly done, notwithstanding strict attention was bestowed 
onit, I am inclined to think that very few fields have been 
thoroughly and unifurmly subsoiied by such ploughs, sometimes 
they worked too deep, sometimes too shallow, sometimes too 
broad, sometimes too narrow, so that subsoils in many cases 
have been scooped out intoa series of irregular hollows. During 
winter the hollow places were saturated with, and soured by, 
the stagnant water. I have no hesitation in saying that a 
worse crop might be produced, over these hollows, the first year 
after such subsoiling, than would have been produced on the 
same soil if the field had not been so subsviled, The imperfect 
manner of performing the operation I believe to be the chief 
cause of disappointment. Subsoiling with the first-named 
ploughs was expensive, and in many cases, though not in all, 
unsatisfactory—six horses and three men being necessary, @ 
little commotion took place in the establishment when one sub. 
soiled, ‘Now with Mr. Slight’s plough, two men with four 
horses go a subsoiling as quickly and coolly as they go to ordi~ 
nary ploughing. The common plough with two horses making 
a farrow about 10 inches broad, and as deep as they can, 
not being over nice about the proportions, the subsoil plough 
following, drawn by two horses, and stirring the subsoil from 
3 to 5 inches deeper, without raising it, a boy follows throwing 
out the loose stones, and marking with pius any stones that 
require fork and spade to remove them. It is essential that 
the first plough cuts a furrow no broader than the subsoil 
plough can stir thoroughly and truly, as, upon this thorough 
.and uniform stirring depends the success of the operation. 

am afraid many persons may expect too much benefit to be 
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apparent on the first crop, after subsoiling. When the opera- 
on is imperfectly performed, little or no benefit can accrue, 
Even when the work is done in the very best manner, according 
to our present means, I would not look for a very marked in- 
crease of crop, the first year after the operation, When we 
‘thoroughly stir our subsoils, we do not make them fit to pro- 
duce superior crops immediately ; we only put them in a con- 
dition which facilitates the changes necessary to make them 
more subservient in assisting the soil to produce superior 
crops. We merely put them in a condition to acquire influence 
and power. If my views are correct (and my experience in- 
duces me to believe they are), we can, by judicious thorough 
subsoil ploughing, convert a clay soil into a loam ; we can ac- 
quire a deeper soil, that shall absorb a greater quantity of rain 
in a given time, without being injured by it that shall 
afford the roots of plants a larger field through which to 
ramify in search of food, and shall dry earlier and more 
uniformly in the spring, thereby admitting the plough earlier ; 
that shall retain and give out by slow degrees a greater 
quantity of air and moisture, nourishing the crops for a longer 
period ; that shall produce a crop more uniform as to bulk—a 
crop that shall ripen more equally, and be of more equal 
uality. These results I shall name ‘‘ The advantages to be 
erived from judicious, thorough, uniform, subsoil ploughing.” 
—Mr. Paterson, Meadowfield : Several years ago I tried some 
experiments in trench ploughing, but I never, in any instance, 
thought it paid for the additional expense incurred. One field 
upon which [ experimented lay upon a considerable slope, the 
upper part of it was a dry gravelly soil, upon an open gravelly 
subsoil ; the lower part of the field was gravel mixed with clay 
upon a close retentive subsoil ; no part of it was furrow drained. 
The lower and wet part was partially cross drained. Upon the 
dry Jand I think the operations made ne perceptible difference ; 
the wet land evidently was injured by it. Since then, I have 
never either subsoiled or trench ploughed any. But the system 
having been advocated by men of high standing in the agricul- 
tural community, I have turned my thoughts a good deal to the 
subject, and although I would not say that in some soils and 
certain situations it might not prove beneficial, yet am of 
opinion its universal adoption would be a waste of money, and 
never would remunerate those who practised it indiscrimi- 
nately on all kinds of soils. On wet and undrained soil 
its effects have been admitted by all to be injurious, and 
although on the same kind of lands when drained, its in- 
jurious effecis have been less apparent, yet I think they may still 
have been so to a certain extent. One advantage said to be 
derived from the operation, is the facilitating the ingress of 
the water into the drains; my opiuion is, that if land is 
thoroughly deep drained, nothing will prevent tie water getting 
into the drains ; and subsoiling clayey land, I believe, has the 
effect rather of retarding than accelerating the descent of the 
water into the drains, and upon open bottomed land the opera- 
tion is not required for this purpose. In confirmation of this 
opinion, every person must have observed, when preparing his 
jand for green crop in a wet spring, thatif, while he ploughed 
shallow (which is generally done at first if the land is dirty), 
he was overtaken with a heavy fall of rain, the land soon dried 
and was little the worse, whereas, if immediately before a 
hea\y rain, he had given ita very deep furrow, the consequences 
wert far more injurious, and the land longer in drying, which 
shows that the deeper the soil is stirred, so much the longer 
will it be in drying, and on this account, I am of opinion, that 
trench ploughing and subsoiling has not the effect of facilitating 
the ingress of water into the drains. Another advantage said 
to be derived from subsoiling, is the loosening the soil toa 
greater extent, and thereby allowing the roots of plants to 
pene rate more easily into it in quest of food. This advantage, 
like the former, I think, is over-estimated ; forin land in good 
heart, the roots of plants do not go very far down in quest of 
food ; and I think the common two-horse plough efticiently 
used, goes quite deep enough for this purpose. I have often 
thought that if the advantages of subsoiling were as great as 
its supporters would make us believe, what immense crops 
would we not see upon the tops of our drains, where we have 
subsoiling in the most perfect manuer; yet what do we here 
experience or a well drained field? I have never yet been able 
to see the smallest difference between that part immediately 
over the drains and the rest of the field. The only kinds of 
jand upon which I think snbsoiling to be of advantage are upon 
moorish land, where, under a thin covering of moss, or clay, 
there is a sort of muir-bound pan, which the common plough 
will not penetrate, and which itis necessary to break through, 
in order to get a sufficiency of loosened soil to produce a crop; 
and also on laud that has been long under an imperfect cultiva- 
tion, and become so very hard by continued shallow ploughing, 
that subsoiling is the only way in which it can be got ploughed 
to an ordinary depth. My practice is never to plough very 
deep except once during the rotation, and that either in the 
autumao ploughing, immediately before the green crop (if the 
land is ciean), or, if not, after the land is properly cleaned, and 
before I put in my green crop in the spring, then I plough very 
narrow, and as deep as two horses can draw—say about 10 or 
lliuches. This, I think, in most cases, is all thatis necessary, 
in the way of stirring and turning over the soil, for keeping the 
land in the greatest state of fertility —Mr. Lainc, Addinstone, 
said: A portion of the most retentive land, consisting of 
3 acres, was set apart for an experiment on this subject. One 
acre was drained 15 feet wide, another 30 feet, and the third 
portion was not drained at all ; the first portion was not sub- 
soil ploughed, the second and third portions were subsoiled. 
The results proved that subsoil ploughing with drains 30 feet 
apart, produced better crops than with drains 15 feet without 
that operation ; while the undrained land was soured and did 
not recover its fertility till it was drained and subsoil ploughed. 
After entering in 1810 to the farm of Addinstone, in Berwick- 
shire, the property of the Marquis of Tweeddale, I continued 
the use of the implement with success: but, from the land, 
which I then supposed only required that work, consisting of 
portions at the bottom of some of the fields, while the upper 
part is dry Turnip land on a gravel subsoil—in some seasons 
apt to suffer from drought, and lying on a considerable 
declivity, I was induced to subsoil the whole field. This 
would have been tedious work with the Deanston plough, from 
the extent to be gone over. Consequently, it suggested 
itself to me to convert the common plough into a subsoil 
one, which was easily accomplished, by taking off the 
mould-board, and putting on subsoil apparatus. By this 
means, the land being free from frost, stones have been ploughed 
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draining, and ploughing to the depth of 14 inches; and now 
several of the fields have been operated on with these efficient 
implements, the Tweeddale and the subsoil-trench ploughs, 
lately invented by his lordship (the former turning, in the most 
substantial and satisfactory manner, a furrow 14 inches deep, 
and the latter stirring up and mixing the subsoil), making 
nearly a uniform soil to the depth of 20 inches.—Mr. M‘LEAN, 
Braidwood, said: I believe, to do justice to subsoiling, the 
under soil should only be loosened or stirred up, so as to allow 
a more easy und immediate escape of the water into the drains 
or subsoil, and to give more easy access to the roots of plants. 
I think it will be generally admitted that 6 or 8 inches of the 
upper soil contains the soil and substance of fertility; this 
arises from the continued action of the atmosphere, the repeated 
tillage, the frequent manurings, the droppings from the cattle 
and sheep when under pasturage, and, withal, the constant 
working of the worms and other small animals, which a wise 
Providence has so wisely arranged to increase the fertility of 
the soil; so, in adding largely to the hitherto enriched 
soil, by a poor and likely unproductive subsoil, you dete- 
riorate to a certain extent the value of the whole.—Mr. 
FINNIE, Swanston, said: I have both subsoiled and treach 
ploughed, but while I never could say that the same crops 
stated by the advocates of subsoiling were realised, from trench 
ploughing I have experienced decided benefit. Im such a 
locality as this. and where the land is so much dosed with 
manure from the town, annual weeds are very troublesome. 
These Ihave found disappear to a very great extent by the 
trench ploughing. My Grass and after crops have likewise 
been very much improved ; but it is a singular fact that, not- 
withstanding all that has been advanced in favour of subsoil- 
ing, not one accredited statement has ever reached my eye, 
showing the comparative advantages arising from it above a 
similar piece of ground, judiciously and substantially culti- 
vated by the ordinary plough; and as I have no prejudice to 
subsoiling, my anxiety is to have the problem solved by actual 
and comprehensive results. — Mr. Bertram Smeaton: It so 
happened that part of his farm was to be subsoiled at one 
time, and he demurred to it, but the work was proceeded with. 
Eight additional horses were put on his farm, and he attended 
the operation with great pleasure. The work was beautifully 
done, aud he watched, with great interest, the progress of the 
crops. He was certain that he visited the crops at least 
twenty times, but no shade of difference could he detect be- 
tween the subsoiled and the unsubsoiied, the drained and 
the undrained. He carefully compared the two crops, and 
found no difference. All he could say in favour of the 
subsoiling was that it did no harm. It was his impres- 
sion that the land would have been injured, but he could 
not say that it had that effect. The result of the opera- 
tion, after all the additional strength employed, so far 
as he could perceive, was just exactly nihil, (Laughter.)— 
Mr. Metyin, Bonnington, said: In reference to the remarks 
made by Mr. Dickson, that subsoil ploughing did not show at 
the first—it happened to be the reverse with me, for soon after 
Mr, Smith had published his description of his plough, I had 
sn opportunity of seeing it at work, and certainly praise the 
way in which his six horses wrought the massive implement, 
and the effectual manner in which the subsoil was broken up. 
As it was but reasonable to expect good to result from its use, 
I resolved to attempt the operation, and procured a smaller 
plough, to which three horses were attached, but it was found 
that the horees had not sufficient power, and the work was 
done as described by Mr. Robb. A larger plough and four 
horses were then employed, and with this about 100 acres of 
land were gone over, areport of the results of part of which was 
submitted to the Society; but since then I have seen reason 
somewhat to modify my views, as, although on 40 acres for the 
first two or three years the cost of the operation was returned, 
yet afterwards the crops did not appear better, as was the case 
on the remaining portion, judging by the eye, as Mr. Dickson 
says he did. Remarks have been made regarding subsoil 
ploughing deepening soil, but we must recollect that the soil 
has required thousands of years for its formation, and forcing 
apiece of steel and iron through the subsoil will hardly at 
once convert it into soil. However the mgans now proposed to 
effect the thorough performance of the operation, seems hardly 
equal to the work; for to do the work effectually it took six 
horses in the Deanston plough ; two are only required for the 
one now recommended; let us recollect tor a moment that the 
surface soil requires the power of two horses in the common 
plough to work it to the depth of 7 or 8 inches, and it appears 
to me unreasonable to expect that the same two horses can 
plough to 8 inches deep the firm tenacious subsoil, which has 
remained undisturbed for ages.—The noble Chairman then 
observed that what he had that day heard both for and against 
the system of subsoiling, satisfied him that still there was a 
great deal to be done before coming to any really sound con- 
clusion on the subject. He was perfectly satisfied that on some 
land of his own he has experienced much benefit from sub- 
soiling. He was giad that he had heard the discussion that 
day, and he must say that he had heard nothing—not even 
from his friend Mr, Bertram—to shake his faith in the value of 


means of alkalies ; nothing can be moreeasy, and it is the plan 
generally resorted to when drank by most persons. But this 
I take it, is not the difficulty to be overcome ; the great object 
is to check the fermentation, so that acetic acid be not formed. 
If any of your correspondents will let us know how this ie to be 
effected, they will confer a real benefit upon your readers 
generally, for nothing can be more injurious to the stomach 
than the constant use of drinks strongly impregnated with 
alkalies, more particularly lime. Last spring, myself and 
several others had our beer rendered extremely acid by light- 
ning. Is there any method of preventing this? I brew 4 
bushels to the hhd., and 1 lb, of Hops to the bushel of Malt ; 
it is well boiled, well fermented, and putinto half-hhd. casks, 
perfectly sweet, and a small quantity of new Hops and sand, 
by way of fining, is added to eachcask when the beer becomes 
still; the cellar is under ground. Notwithstanding, the beer 
always becomes more or less acid within three months, It 
appears to me that perfectly sound beer is rarely, if ever, to 
be met with.” 

Bartey : Alpha. Give it them gradually, beginning with half a 
bushel a day, to your 80 sheep, One bushel to that number 
is a full allowance, 

Bones: E I’ L, We should prefer mixing the soot with the 
bones after they were dissolved, 

Bones and Acip: H W. Prepare some water-tight basin, you 
can do s0 with puddled clay out of doors ; let it be a foot deep, 
and as large as your bones require. Soak the bones well, and 
then pour one-third their weight of acid over them ; turn it over 
and over, and in a day or two cover all over with ashes ; in a 
fortnight mix all up. 

Cancases : ? &, The most rapid way to effect decomposition 
is to mix with something already decomposing. Chop the flesh 
up, and lay it in alternate beds with hot stable manure, and 
cover over with vegetable mould, burnt earth, or charred stuff! 
of any kind ; any of these will detain the effluvia, 

Corrace Cuimneys : M P may inquire of Mr. Allan, Epsom, 
Surrey, who will readily give him very valuable instruction, 
that gentleman having made the attainable comforts of the 
poor his peculiar study, 

CycLopapra : J Parsons, Your letter has been forwarded to 
Dr. Playfair. 

Daimy Propuce: WM. A cow will yield from one pound of 
butter a day upwards, according to size, age, food, season, 
time of calving, breed, constitution, and health. So many 
are the circumstances which often render a direct auswer to 
a direct question in farming impossible. Ayrshire cows have 
been found to yield a considerably larger quantity of much 
poorer milk than those of Kerry, 

FEEDING SHEEP : Constant Reader. Give 8 lbs, apiece of Swedes 
or Mangold Wurzel at 6 a.m.; 4 1b. to 1 1b. of meal, in 2 lbs. 
of hay chaff, at 10 a.m. ; 6 lbs. of Swedes at 1 p.m, and 8 lbs. 
of Swedes at night. That will feed large sheep. If they will 
not eat all, clean out the troughs before next feeding time, 
and gtve less next time, 

GIanT Sarntroin: £ NN. It will thrive on a light dry gra- 
velly soil. Sow 2 bushels per acre and cut three times in a 
season, for fodder. You must sow it by itself, not with any 
Rye-grass. Drill it across the young Wheat plant. 

Grasses : Old Troublesome might apply to Lawson, Edinburgh, 
stating the circumstances of the case. Our answer to hig 
question would be a quotation from Lawson’s book : and he 
will get seeds and advice together from the original source, 
by applying as we suggest above. 

GUILLOTINE CHArFF-cuTTeR : S W. Thanks, The true address 
is Mr. Gillett, Brailes, Shipston-on-Stour, Worcestershire. 
Hay: A Constant Subscriber. We have seen, in the bottom of a 
large rick, old hay that weighed 3 ewt. per enbic yard, but one- 
halfof this is the more ordinary weight, and in measuring a 
rick of common shape, all above the eaves goes for nothing, 
or rather, to compensate for the less density of the upper part 

of what is measured. 

Hysrip Maize: Mr. Saville should apply to Mr, Glendinning 
at the Garden, 

Liqguip MaNoRE : Constant Reader. It is a subject on which we 
waut experience. Cannot Mr. Dickenson or Mr. M‘Culloch 
tell us the means and their cost by which they water their 
Grass? The immense labour of carrying out the weight of 
dilute liquid from yard tanks made us give up the practice long 
ago. We now box-feed our cattle: and we use litter enough 
to absorb the urine ; and the best way is to keep as little dung 
as possible in the open yard, to fill your tank with charred 
stuff, and pump from the bottom of it to waste, clearing it out 
now and then, and using the stuff in the dung-heap. 


Rye-crass : W H., Cork. Lolium perenne, with allits varieties > 
is perennial. But some Rye-grasses are not included in this 
species, for instance, Italian Rye-grass is a biennial. 

Smatt Farms; X Y Z, Your recommendations as to saving 
manure are, of course, right, and lie at the foundation of the 
improvenrent desired. Among the intermediate steps are 
drainage (if required), to make the manure applied avail- 
able for the plants, and the employment of good animals, te 
convert the food into meat for sale or consumption. 


deep ploughing or subsoiling. Where draining was not an 
accompaniment of the subsoiling, he considered it to be no 
better than throwing away money. 


Calendar of Operations. 
FEBRUARY. 
Dorser Farm, Feb, 11.—Since last report we have got out a 
good quantity of dung ready for the Mangold and Turnip 
crops ; and also a part of the pastures dressed with pond mud, 
at the rate of 18 to 20 yards per acre. Some of our ploughs 
have been employed after the Turnips, to be sowed with spring 
Wheat, drilled in with some Rape dust and ashes. We have 
taken up and stored our Swedes, laying them down in lines 
about 6 feet wide, and as high as they will pile up, thatching 
them to keep out sun and rain. Our ewes, with the exception 
of some young ones, have mostly lJambed, but we have not so 
many lambs as usual in proportion to the flock. We have not 
lost many, but have had very few twins. We are to fat off the 
old ewes with their lambs, and are giving them, in addition to 
their Grass, a quantity of Mangold Wurzel and a pound of Lin- 
seed cake per day, and the lambs are allowed to run before 
the fold and get some cake that they can take at any time. In 
feeding couples it is better not to let the mothers have too much 
cake, as I believeit has a tendency to dry up the milk, although 


from 14 to 16 inches deep, both through the clay and gravel 
subsoil, the effect from which has amply repaid the expense— 
the dry land producing Turnips of greater size, and the grain 
crops not being nearly so much affected with drought, while 
the wet land, at the bottom of the fields, having been previously 
thorough drained, was rendered comparatively dry, producing 
luxuriant crops. With regard to deep or trench-ploughing, I 
would consider that on land where the subsoil consists of re- 
tentive sterile clay, it would not be prudent to bring such under 
that operation, unless it had been subsoil ploughed at the be- 
ginning of the previous rotation; that the subsoil would be 
ameliorated, from the admission of air and water, and brought 
into a fit state for mixing with the active soil. I can add testi- 
mony to this so far, from having portions of my farm, consist- 
ing of dry loam, and the same description of land with clay and 
sand in the subsoil that required draining, which I have suc- 
cessfully turned over to the depth of 15 or 16 inches, with three 
horses yoked abreast with the equalising draught swing-trees. 
To those proprietors or farmers who still may haye doubts re- 
garding the efficacy of such operations, I would strongly recom- 
mend a visit to broadwoodside, his lordship’s experimental 
farm. There they will see land that was valued a few years 
ago ata rent of 7s. per acre, yielding abundant crops of corn 
and Turnip. These results have been produced by thorough 


it may fat the ewe quicker, and the Mangold Wurzel keeps up 
a flow of milk. We have now begun to give the land intended 
for Barley a second ploughing, buf the weather is so wet that 
sowing cannot yet be hardly thought of, but as eoon as it is dry 
enough we shall commence sowing Wheat and Barley, G. S. 
Sussex Farm, Feb, 11—The weather fur two weeks past has 
been favourable for getting on with farming work ; our teams 
for the most part have been engaged ploughing the remainder 
of the laud intended for Oats, Peas, and Tares. The day 
being rather wet our teams are engaged carting home Swedes 
for the cattle, cows, and sheep, and Carrots for the horses, 
carting litter from plantations home to cattle yards, drawing 
poles out of woods for the Hop gardens ; but, as soon as the 
land is dry enough, we shall commence to sow Beans, Peas, 
and Tares. Men are engaged threshing Beans, Peas, and 
Oats, for seed; sorting Hop-poles, digging Hops, &e. Our 
stock ewes receive daily two cart-loads of Swedes, and a feed 
of hay night and morning ; the lambs receive one cart-load of 


yellow Turnips daily, and are shifted every day or two from WwW 


tield to field. J. B, 


Notices to Correspondents. 
ACIDITY IN Been ; Cerevisiwm says, “In your Paper there have 
appeared divers methods for correcting avidity in beer by 


Sunpriks : Urban. Four or five inches is a deep enough furrow 
after sheep have been folded on Turnips. Clover will ulti- 
mately failit taken every fourth year. Take Beans every 
eighth year, or sow Trifolium incarnatum now and then, or 
alter your rotation to a six years’ course.—Can any one tell 
us ae average cost and profit per annum from an Alderney 
cow 

Swepes, &c, : dA A. Matson’s, for places where the plant will 
run to leaf; Laing’s, for early sowing ; Iettercairn, for hard 
flesh; Skirving’s for weight of produce. The Ashcroft is 
spoken of as a distinct sort: we do not knowit. We are not 
aware that Dickenson’s is a distinct variety of Italian Rye- 
grass. Mr. Rodwell, who has written on the subject in the 
English Agricultural Journal, professes to have selected 
distinct varieties. 

TitHe: G B S. Your question is not clearly put. Given the 
tithe, as originally commuted (a), the value for any year (m) 
as calculated from the averages, of 1001. of the original rent= 
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Youne Cuicks: Rus says: ‘ Some young chickens which had 
been fed on egg and Rice [eggs boiled hard ? Rice unboiled 2],. 
fell sick with a disease which caused their crops to feel quite 
hard. They were found, on being opened, to be full of water. 
How should they have been treated?” No doubt improper 
diet caused indigestion and produced fever—fever urged them 
to slake ther excessive thirst, and the surplus liquid thus. 
imbibed may have filled up the air-cells, which abound 
among the abdominal viscera—dropsy was the consequence. 
These complaints are very common, not only among the 
young but also adult fowls. See “D.S.E.’s” articles on 
Diseases of Poultry and their cure. Prevention is the only 
true method, as regards young chickens. 

Waear arrer Barter ; 4 4 Laicus. It is not so likely that 

Barley leaves what is injurious to Wheat, as that it takes 

what would have benefitedit. Barley too is sown generally 

on soils whose texture is not favourable to Wheat culture. 

Wheat may be sown in rows 12 inches apart, and if you get 

the true Vriticum estivum, the end of March is not too late. 

It is bad farming to sow Wheat after Barley. Peas of an 

aay sort will ripen perfectly though sown so late as the end 

of April. 

oRKs oN New ZEALAND: JZ’ T kindly replies to an inquiry 

on this subject :—I wish to assist ‘‘ Henry ” in his inquiries ; 

but first I would premise that the resources of that country 
are being so rapidly developed, under the excellent Governor 
and the exemplary Bishop of the colony, that books written 
only a year or two agocannot be depended upon for particulars 


charge, then your tithe for any year is 2 
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relating to the actual condition of different settlements, but 
must be consulted chiefly in reference to the climate, soil, 
and permanent features of the country. If your correspondent 
is a churchman, he will feel great interest in the Canterbury 
settlement, and he would do well to call at No, 1A, Adelphi- 
terrace, where some of the gentlemen intending to emigrate 
as founders of the settlement meet daily from 10 till 6 o’clock, 
where also Mr. Alfred Wills, who has been during seven 
years officially employed on surveys in the southern province 
of New Zealand, attends daily, Here an emigrant would 
obtain that oral information from those most interested in 
that settlement at least, and the most recent accounts, which 
are more real than anything which books can afford. The 
Canterbury papers, too, published occasionally by Parker, 
West Strand, contain all the most recent particulars of that 
colony. lor New Zealand in general we have “ Adventures 
in New Zealand from 1839 to 1844,” by Jerningham Wake- 
field, 2 vols, 8vo. ‘‘ Handbook for New Zealand,” by a late 
Magistrate, who resided four years ; 1 vol., Parker, 1849, 
« Handbook for the Southern Settlements,” by G. P. Eurp, 
member of the Legislative Council, ‘‘ Travels in New Zea- 
land,” by Dr. Dieffenbach ; Murray, 1843. ‘* View of the Art 
of Colonisation, in letters between a Statesman and a Colo- 
nist,” by E. G. Wakefield. (This is a book on colonisation 
generally.) ‘An Account of the Settlement of New Ply- 
mouth, from a residence of five years,” by Hursthouse. 
<¢ Journals of the Bishop of New Zealand’s Visitation Tours,” 
published in five sixpenny or shilling parts by Rivington. 
“ New Zealand: sketches in Pen and Pencil,” by Tyrone 
Power; the latter part of this yolume—the first part being 
occupied with the campaign against the natives, ‘‘A Map 
of New Zealand, with enlarged plans of Port Nicholson, 
Wellington, Nelson, New Plymouth, and Otaga,” advertised 
in Saunders’s Catalogue of Recent Publications on Colonisa- 
tion. The ‘‘New Zealand Journal” is published every alter- 
nate Saturday, and contains all the news and events affecting 
the island.—Perbaps the above list may not be without use 
to others of your readers ; for if colonial legislation be once 
placed on a good footing, it cannot be doubted that the next 
10 years will witness an astonishing emigration to lands 
where the advantages of abundance and comfort, a delightful 
climate, a civilised native population, religious ordinances, 
and educational institutions, are combined in a greater 
degree than in any other colony in the British dominions, 
1 1a 12 

«,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered the same week. 


SMarkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Fes, 16. 

The favourable change in the weather has made Vegetables 
plentiful, but many kinds of Fruit are scarce. Hothouse 
Grapes are over for a season, and Pine-applee are anything but 
plentiful, asare also Pears and Apples, Filberts, Walnuts, and 
Chestnuts are abundant, and Orangea and Lemons are suf- 
ficient for the demand. Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and 
Carrots are good, and there is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in 
the market, Potatoes are unaltered since our last account; 
foreign ones fetch from 50s. to 70s. a ton. Lettuces and other 
salading are cheaper, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans, 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb may be obtained. Cut Flowers 
consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia venusta, Primulas, 
Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily 
of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 9s Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Grapes, Portugal, p. lb.,9d tols sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz,, 6s to 10s Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 43 to 6s p. bush., 16s to 248 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 65s 
per 100, 6s to 12s Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Oranges, per 100, 5s to 12s Kent Cobs, 65s to 75s p. 100 lbs 
VEGETABLES. 

French Beans, p.100,2s 6d to 3s | Carrots, per bun., 4d to 6d 
Seakale, per puunet, 1s to 2s Spinach p., sieve, 2s to 3s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 1s 6d to 6s | Onions, p. bushel, 2s to 3s 6d 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., ls 6d to 4s 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Caulitiowers, p. doz.,1s to4s | Garlic, per 1b.,4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz.bundl., 8s to 12s | Lettuce, Cab., p.se., #d to Id 
Greens, per doz., 2sto3s Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 4s 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, | Mushrooms, p, pot., Id tols 3d 

ls 6d to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 2s to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Waterevess, p. 12 bun., 6d to 9d 
per cwt., 38 to Vs Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— por bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Savory, per buned, ud to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,, Is6dt 236d | Tuyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., Id to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun., 28 to 33 
Horse Radish, p, bdi.,1lsto4s | Roots, p. bdle., 1s fo 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 5s | Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d toJ3d_—j Mint, per banch, 94 to 1s 
Ceiery, p. bundle, 8d tols 6d | Corn Salad,p. hf, sieve, Jd to1s 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Feb. 11. 

The number of Beasts is rather smaller, and the average 
quality scarcely so good as on Monday last. Consequenily 
choicest kinds are freely sold, but trade is dull for second-rate, 
of which someremain unsold. The supply of Sheep continues 
to be short; they ave rather more 1m demand, and in a few in- 
stances a little more money is given, but on the average prices 
cannot be quoted bigher. Calves are still scarce and quite as 
dear. Tradeis very beavy for Pigs. aud prices are low. From 
Lolland and Germany we have 100 Beasts and 16 Calves; 
trom France, 6 Beasts and 100 Sheep; from Scotland, 300 
Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 2300; and 200 from: the mid- 
Jand counties, 

Pervst.oftiba—s d 5 da 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. .. 3 8tod 10 


Perst.of 3ibsi—s dad 8s d 
Best Long-wooils. 3 8 to 3 10 
Ditto Shorn 


Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8] Ewead& 2dquality 210—3 4 

24 quality Beasts 2 8—3 4] Ditto Shorn <p a 

Best Downs and Lambs Crake = ett 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 4/ Calves ... 4 0—4 10 


Ditto Shommnw.. PMI, tse ant fons Oh 0 
Beasts, 3416; Sheep and Lambs, 16,390 ; Calves, 63; Pigs, 195. 
Fripay, Feb. 15. 

The number of Beasts is not very large, but it exceeds the de- 
mand, Asis usual at the commencement of Lent, trade is very 
heavy. Onthe average prices are lower, and several remain 
unsold. The supply of Sheep, although not large, is a fair 
average for the time of year; however, the stock on hand being 
small, they are frevly sold at rather higher rates. Calves are 
more plentiful; in consequence prices are fully 4d. per 8 lbs, 
Jower for best kinds, and a still larger reduction is submitted to 
for inferior quality. ‘rade is heavy for Pigs. Foreign supply 
wonsists of 139 Beasts, $0 Sheep, and 75 Calves. The numberof 
Milch Cows is 126, 


best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 Sto4 0 


dords, d&c. ... 3 6to310| Ditto Shorn PRR Vim sss 
Best Short-horos 3 4—3 8 | Hwesd& 2dquality 3 0—3 6 
vd quality Beasts 2 6—3 2) Ditro Shorn nae aS 
at lvowns and | OAUMOBE cc) Waar nase ge of, 
Halt-oreds ..4 2—4 6] Calves .., .3 8—410 
Linco Shor Aue Wee Ae) p>, Ni NaS nae Ste; aban ie eeuse |) 
Beasts, 862 ; Sheep and Lomba, 2750; Calves, 205; Pigs, 190. 


HULS.—?t Kiway, bed, 1d. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smiva yeport that the market is in 
A very quiet state, at late prices. 


“ENGLISH TIMBER AND BARK.—Fen. 16. 
Rounp Timber, PLANK, Incn Boarp, 


Per Load. Per Foot Cube, |Per Foot Superf, 
Oak......£5 10 Oto£L8 0 0/38, 0d. to 5s, 0d.|0s, 44d.to 0s, 6d, 
we £10 O—6G 0 0/2 8B —8 3/0 8 —0 4 
800—4 0 Ojl 9 —2 B /O 2 —O 8B 
210 0—8 5 O}l 6 —2 0 |0 2 —O 2 
Lime... 8 0 O—4 0 O|1 6 —2 B/0O 8B —O 44 


Bark per load of 45 cwt, 141, to16/. The late severe weather 
having caused a partial suspension of operations in the tan 
yards, few transactions have occurred. J. 8. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, Feb, 14, 


Prime Meadow Hay 65sto72s, Clover ... ... «. 60sto 75s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 60 | New Clover .., «. — _ 
Rowen .. «. ». 50 60. Sitar oc. oss, apr. ZL 25 
New Hay eo — J, CooPpEen. 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, Feb. 14, 
Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s |Inferior ... ... ... 60sto 755 
(nferior ditto... 50 60 |New Clover ... «. — = 
New Hay — ome | SGEAW nus tre oye OE 29 
Old Clover 80 88 JosHuaA BAKER, 
WHITECHAPEL, Feb, 14, 
Fine Old Hay 63s to 678 | New Clover . —sto—s 
Inferior ditto 50 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 55 60 
New Hay — meet, | SOREN, cas gue! age. oe 26 
Old Clover 80 85 


POTATOES.—Sovutuwakgk, Feb, 11, 

The Committee report that the arrivals during the last week 
coastwise have been limited, notwithstanding which trade is 
heavy, and it with difficulty the following quotations are sup- 
ported, iu consequence of the very heavy supply per rail. : 
—Yorkshire Regents, 90s, to 120s, per ton ; Wisbeach do,, 70s. 
to 100s.; Scotch do,, 70s. to 80s.; Scotch cups, 60s. to 70s, ; 
French whites, 70s. to 80s.; Belgian do., 65s. to 75s. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Frs. 11.—The supply of Wheat by land carriage 
samples this morning being small it was realised at fully the 
prices of this day se’nnight ; foreign also met an improved in- 
quiry, but being held above the buyers’ ideas, only a limited 
business was transacted.—We observe no alteration in the 
value of Barley, Beans, or Peas.—Oats meet a slow sale at our 
last week’s quotations, 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. s B |S. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|41—43]Red ...... 36 —38 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto)42—44| Red ...... 38—40 
_— _— Palayverai. |... ..cucvemnenevenns Bl 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & Yor Red ...... _ 
=, (BOveCIPM oo... cesessvarencesee 35—6 
Barley.grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chey.|24—27|Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|18—21)Malting |22—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 5—1! 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire 22|Feed .,./16—18 
Sy MIS des ep nay occ ede eae Feed 15—18 
— Foreign 0|Feed .../13—17 
BGG) fe seciets spammed Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign . per ton|4 y 
Beans, Mazagan .. $..,...Tick|24—26| Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon...... 8s... Winds|22—28} Long pod |25—28 
mam NORGIQ ainis-ceannnicas, canes }| Egyptian |22—223 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent. 3|Suffolk |25—27 
— Maple ...... 248 to 26s. 23\Foreign |21—28 
Maize 22—25) Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, 86—40 
— Suffolk ditto|32—36|Norfolk |32—36 
==) BOFeigD cacsivacacveowend «5 per barrel|22—24|Per sack|31—54 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LONDON LAST WEEK, 
Flour, 8410 aks; Wheat.| Barley. ; Malt | Oats,; Beans. j Peas, 
— — bis} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English 1652 3445 2436 937 953 695 
Trish 293 — _ 79 _— —_— — 
Foreign ......... 593 2800 _ — 3406 _ 


Fripay, Fr 
the week have been small. This day’s market was but mode- 
rately attended, aud the business transacted was quite of a 
retail character; we observe no alteration in the value of any 
description of Corn.—Flour continues difficult of sale.—Float- 
ing cargoes of Galatz Indian Corn are offered at 28s. 6d, per 
quarter.—During the week a firmer feeling has prevailed in the 
corn trade throughout ihe kingdom, and in some instances a 
slight improvement in the value of Wheat has been established, 
In the Baltic diminished supplies and the general opinion of the 
safety of present prices have prevented any decline of moment 
in the value of grain there. In Antwerp Jarge arrivals were 
looked for, snd it was expected that 62 lbs. Louvain Wheat 
would decline to 36s, 6d. per qr., f.0.b. In the French markets 
quotations continue unaltered. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


| Wheat. Barley. Oats, Flour. 

| Qrs. Qrs, Qrs. 

English ... 1470 2260 | 5710 | 850 sacks | 

1 eo «es _ = | = 

Foreizn ...| 1680 400 | me | — bdris. 
ImPeRTAL | WxHeAT.|BABLEY.) Oats.) Nyx. | BEaNs.| PEAS. 
AVERAGES, = = 

Jan, : 403 Ud) 25311d|15s104|24s1ld| 26s11d|28s 5d 
— 41 1 26 4/15 6 |23 4 26 238 «6 
— 41 0} 26 3146 0/23 9°) 26 6127 6 

4) 1 25 9 {15 10 |21 2 26 1 \48 5 

Feb 39 (4 25 4/15 2 |23 10 25 6 \27 0 
— 388 6 | 24 7/15 3 122 L| 2 3 (26 4 

Aggreg. Aver. | 40 0 25 8 {15 7 [23 2 26 2 |27 8 

Duties on Fo- | ————| —-—— — 
reign Grain “Oi A OE OA ROE de 07] Altnd 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Paces, | Jan. 5, Jan, 12., Jan.19,|JAn, 26. Fes, 2., FEB. 9. 


| 

gis ld | all aceon ee as rr 
410, (| | eee ee ee : 

ZO By | Gay Vide rea ip ae / 

40 0 am iia | Se Ve adie ae 

39 4 a eae Ca - 
Swab a ners agree ee lh a cs ja 

SEEDS,—Fes. 11. 

Canary, per QY.......+.. 74s to78s | Coriander, per cwt, ...16s— 21s 
Caraway, per ewt, ...31 — 33 Mustard,white,p.bush.6 — 7 
Hempseed, per qr. ...04— 35 — brown, do. ...... 7— 9 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 — 45 Rape, per last ......... 281,.—84l, 


Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...91, 12s 

— foreign,p.ton 61. 15s 
Rape, foreign, do. 4/. 5s 
| Tares, per bush,...486d—5s 6d 


— — foreign,do,.— 
white, do. 
— foreign,do.— 


LiverPoon, TuEsDAY, FEB, 12.—The last week’s arrivals of 
grain, meal, and flour are upon a very limited scale, but at 
the same time the general demand has been without animation, 
and there has been no observable alteration in prices. At this 
day’s market there was a fair attendance of millers and dealers, 


but their operations were confined to mere retail purchases of | 


Wheat and Flour, at similar rates to those paid on this day 
se’nnight. Oats were 4d. per bushel Jower. In afew instanecs 
3d. to 6d. per qr. reduction was submitted to on Indian Corn, 
but, on the whole, a fair quantity was taken by Irish buyers, 
and the declinewas not general. Hurley and Reas were dull, 
and unchanged in value. Egyptian Beans declined 6d, to ds. 
per quarter, 


FEB. 16, 


HAstier’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
Sager, POR CONSEEY SERIE. &e. ' 
ee Article in THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of S 
December 8, 1849. of Bakaraeg, 
* Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and thatit willin time super~ 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . . . “* As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 
. « . The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs, HantLeys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATH STREET.” 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
_) AMES PHILLIPS snp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. 
16 oz, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, 


SHEET SQUARES. 


In boxes of 100 feet. sd. 


21 7 By 4, 5 ss Under ... .. Gby4,..12 6 
26 3h ,, 74 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5,..16 6 
p ” cme al 7 by 5 ” Sby6...18 6 


82 » € sha 8 by 6 * 10 by 8...20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 6} by 4% ... 108. 6d, | 7 by 5 and 7} by 55 ... 12s. 0d. 
8by6 ,, 8sby64 ..13 6 |9by7 ,, 10 byS ..,15 0 
MILK PANS. | PROPAGATING GLASSES, 


12 in, diameter 23,0d. | 2 in, diameter 0s, 2d. 
14 4 2 6 3 - - a cM ht 
16 3 : sg ah 4 Ra 0 4 
18 » eat Ai 5 Fy, 9 6 
20 if 40 | 6 Fs 8 0 8 
22 9 7) «vane ASO 9 . . 010 
24 » 5 0 8 a on hk @ 
26 3 pj aioe BD) 9 vs 42 
CREAM POTS, 10 » 1 
from 22, each, | 11 1 6 


BEE GLASSES, same price. 
CUCUMBER TUBES. 


METAL HAND FRAMES, 


12 inches 63.0d. | 12 inches long 1s. 0d. 
it re mS vor Bi Oe ghgie ip ; 2 
16 55 aa ii 16 9 eee re ye 
eae saps minded wae ‘a i eae ee 
oy we, op 1D, On all 20 5 Ae Was puel iS 
ww 4, ee ee a) 22 5 i aope ae 

Open tops, 1s. extra, | 24 , 20 


Glass hades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lavtometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 64o0.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 

GLA®S FOR CONSERVATORIES, w&e, 
ETLEY anp CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to JAMES HETLEY and Co., 35, Soho-square, London, 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING, 


és Be) Be 
WwW HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
e improved ‘“ FLUE BOILER” may now be bad in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one horse-power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most eftective, 

Lyery description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hitt, Hortieultural Works, Greenwich. 


Cine WN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, «c. 

Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 

Messrs. CHANCE, HanTLEY, SWINBUENE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, F lorists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 

Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CoGan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULT URAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


(Sia 
MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


Se =a soi HYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 
PROPAGATING@BEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
Tv MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 52 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. british 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
| 12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
| from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch., Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
jeach. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
| Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
| Bastern Counties Railway. 


7—1850. 


Sales by Auction. 


MESSRS, LODDIGES’ CELEBRATED ARBORETUM FOR 
4 SALE BY AUCTION. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERY MEN, 
R, J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
from Messrs, Loppiaes, of Hackney, to submit for unre- 

served competition, on the premises, on MONDAY, 4th March, 
and five following days, at 12 for 1 o’clock, in consequence of 
the decease of the Senior Partner, the FIRST PORTION OF 
THEIR UNRIVALLED ARBORETUM, comprising many 
thousand well-grown specimens of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful Trees and Shrubs, affording to noblemen and gentlemen 
engaged in Ornamental Planting an opportunity which has 
never before occurred, — Catalogues are preparing, and will 
be veady for delivery 10 days prior to the sale, on the premises, 
and of Mr, J. C. Stevens, 38, King-st., Covent-garden, London, 
- AMERICAN PLANTS, 
[R. J. C. STEVENS begs to notify that two days of 
the Sale at Messrs, Loppiaxs will be devoted entirely to 
the American Plants, which comprise Azaleas full of flower- 
buds and well adapted for forcing, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
Ledums, &c. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, AND THE TRADE. 
Alarge parcel of Araucaria imbricata, and Cedrus Deodara, 

two of the most noble Ornamental Trees ever introduced into 
Europe, and a few other hardy Conifers. ‘ 
M R. J. C. STEVENS is directed to sell by Auction, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
‘THURSDAY, Feb, 21, at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, 1100 
Cedrus Deodara, 1 to 2 feet ; 500 Araucaria imbricata, 1 foot to 
18 inches; 12 fine specimens of Taxodium sempervirens, from 
5 to 8 feet, and 100 strong plants 18 inches ; 10 Taxodium pin- 
matum; 25 Pinus patula; 100 Cupressus torulosus 3, and 6 
Gordon Island Cypress.—May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of sale, and Catalogues had (by enclosing a penny 


stamp) of Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
London. 


EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS OF THE GREATEST RARITY. 

i R. J. C, STEVENS is instructed to sell by Auction, 

at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, on 
TUESDAY, Feb. 26, at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely, an importa- 
tion just received from CENTRAL INDIA, and well deserving 
the attention of Orchid growers, as it comprises a most remark. 
able newy Czlogyne with erect panicles of flowers 3 inches in 
diameter, Czlogyne maculata also a new and beautiful species, 
C. cristata, C, Wallichiana, Dendrobium Farmerii (true), D. 
Deyonianum, D. Gibsonii, D; Dalhousianum, D. Cambridge- 
anum, D, Griffithianum, and several new and distinct species 
of Dendrobium, a splendid new Cymbidium with erect flower 
stems 2 feet in length, and other novelties and rarities, in the 
finest order.—May be viewed on the morning of Sale and 
Catalogues had, 


M: HASLAM will sell by Auction, at the Auction 

Mart, on THURSDAY, Feb, 21, and FRIDAY, Feb. 22, 
300 Camellias, beautifully set with opening bloom, Azalea 
indica, Orange-trees, &c. Also, an extensive collection of 
Yellow and other Picotees, Carnations, Pansies, and Herbaceous 
Plants, cultivated by Mr. Thomas, of Greenwich, an importa- 
tion of Flower Seeds, some Weeping and other Roses, &c.— 
Catalogues may be had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneer, 
South Essex Nurseries, Epping, Essex. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CAMELLIAS, ROSES, LILIUMS, &e. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE np MORRIS will 
submit to public competition by Auction, at the Auction 
Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on THURSDAY, March 7, 1850, and 
following day, at 12 o’elock each day, about 600 Double 
Camellias, from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully furnished with 
bloom buds, 200 Strong Camellia Stocks, also 400 Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, consisting of Noisettes, Hybrids, Bourbons, 
Perpetuals, &c,; a fine collection of American Plants, com- 
prising Ghent and other Azaleas, Andromeda Floribunda, 
agnolias, &c, ; 200 strong bulbs of Lilium Lancifolium Album, 
Speciosum, &c.—May be viewed the morning of Sale; Cata- 
Jogues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BROMPTON-PARK NURSERY, KENSINGTON. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, & Others. 
‘ESSRS, PROTHEROE ann MORRIS have re. 
ceived instructions from Mr. John Sangster, and Mr. 
Robert Donald, trustees for the above estate, to submit to an 
unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Brompton park 
Nursery, Kensington-road, Middlesex, on MONDAY, February 
25th, and following days, at 11 o’clock each day, the whole of 
the remaining and yaluable NURSERY STOCK, consisting of 
the well known celebrated collection of Standard, Dwarf, 
Maiden, and Trained Fruit Trees, and a rich assortment of 
Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs,and Ornamental Trees ; together 
with the Greenhouses, fitted np with new and improved Hot- 
water Apparatus, Pits, Frames, Carts, and Utensils ; also a 
few Seeds.—May be viewed prior to the sale. Catalogues (1s 
each, returnable to purchasers) may be had of the principal 
Seedsmen in London ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
‘sery, Leytonstone, Essex. If sent by post, 1s. 6d. each. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, & Others, 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
-". fayoured with iastructions from Mr. John Smith, to 
submit to public competition by Auction, on the premises, 
Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, March 11, and 
following day, at 11 o’clock (in consequence of the premises 
being required by the London and Birmingham West India 
Dock Junction Railway Company), the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, consisting of a very superior assortment of large 
Evergreens, American Plants, Ornamental Trees, and Deci- 
duous Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees in great variety, fine 
Ivies, Roses in pots, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale, 
Catalogues may be had, 6d. each (returnable to purchasers), 
on the premises; the Shop, Coyent-garden ; of the principal 


Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Levtonstone, Essex. 


M R. PILE will sell by Auction, at the Mart, 

Bartholomew-lane, on WEDNESDAYnext, at 12 o’elock, 
50 lots Standard Roses, 5 or 6 lbs. German Stock (24 varieties), 
8 or 4lbs. German Aster (16varieties). Fifty other remainders 
of choice seeds, some hundreds of the scarce and beautiful 
White Turban Ranunculus (selling freely at 1s. each), Ditto 
Yellow Turban, and named varieties, Anemones, sundry Bulbs, 
Roots, and Effects, the remaining Stock of a retiring Florist, 
obliged to make a clearance —Catalogues on Tuesday of Mr. 
Pine, atthe Mart, and at the Offices of the Gardeners’ Journal, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the Country Gentleman. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORIS?S, AND OTHERS. 
THE STOCK OF A FLORIST, 
Me. D, A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 


Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton | from frost, blight. 


(one mile from Hyde Park Corner), on WEDNESD AY, Feb, 20, 
1850, at 12 o’clock precisely, without reserve, a quantity of 
large specimens of Camellia, Erica, Azalea indica, Acacia 
armata. Epacris, &c. ; with 1500 Greenhouse Plants. in choice 
Variety, comprising Camellia, Oleander, Epacris, Azalea, Cras- 
sula, Correa Cytissus, and other Piauts in bloom; and also 
300 Standardand Dwarf Roses.— May be viewed on the morning 
of Sale, and Catalogues had ot the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Narsery, Fulham-road, Brompton, London, 


per post. The new prize portable Farm Railway is expressly 


respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet jong, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s, 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being wood ratters and the glass put in with | 
putty. Patent Sashes, requirivg no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per ft. 


jy AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 


RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. Hot Liquors or Acids do not 
injure them, 
flexible, and are well adapted for Breweries, watering Gardens, 
Liquid Manure Pumps, Gas Fittings, and Chemical purposes. 
No oil or dressing is required in using them. 
LEAK from remaining out of use, and are therefore particularly 
suitable for Fire-Engines. and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. 
extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of injury, 
resisting the influence of climate, insects, and yermin, fre- 
quently so injurivus to such articles on board ship, and retain- 
ing their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 


Branches, Roses, and Jets, complete, with Union Joints, to 
attach the Hose to Pumps or Water Cisterns. 


Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, will meet 
with immediare attention. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


co 
T° BE LET, three miles from Hyde-Park Corner, B“UASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS. 


16 acres of Garden Ground, with Dwelling-house, Stable, 


Storehouse, and QOut-buildings. May be entered upon imme. 


diately.—For particulars, apply to Mr, Bunri£xp, 180, Strand, 
London, 


STEAM FLOUR MILLS, 
O BE LET, a very substantial, complete, and 
newly erected STEAM £LOUR MILL, with spacious 
Stores and every convenience. The Millis in full work, and 
turning out 500 or 690 sacks weekly ; has a good connexion ; is 
situate in a port of the English Channel, close to the public 
quay ; dues only 3d. per ton on exports and imports. There 
are eight pairs of excellent Stones; the Engines, 25 horse- 
power, erected in 1848 by Wentworth and Sons, of London, 
nad the whole plant in first-rate order.—F or further particulars, 
apply by letter (prepaid), to J. C., Messrs. Mudie and Sons, 
News Agents, 15, Coventry-street, London. 
O BE LET, a Sound and Compact STOCK FARM, 
containing 546 acres of Arable Land, in Hampshire, well 
situate for Markets and Roads, with possession now or at 
Michaelmas next. Term, if desired, 20 years.—Apply to Lams, 
Brooks, Son, and Cuaxxis, Solicitors, Basingstoke, or Odiham, 
Hampshire. 
O BE LET, fora term of 7, 14, or 21 years, 
and entered upon immediately, NORTHFLEET GREEN 
FARM, situate in the parish of Northfleet, Kent, containing 
136 acres (more or less) of superior, dry, Arable and Hop Land, 
with suitable Dwelling-house and Agricultural Buildings. The 
incoming tenant will enter without valuation.—For particulars 
apply to Watrer D. Jones, Esq., Lancyck, near Newcastle 
Emlyn, Wales ; and, to view the Farm, to J, BREncuLEy, Esq,., 
Wombwell-hail, near Gravesend, Kent. 
O BE SOLD, OR LET, under peculiar circum- 
-‘* stances, and upon very advantageous terms, a series of 
Forcing and Succession GRAPERIES, PEACH and PLANT 
HOUSES, upon which a large sum has been expended to bring 
them into a high state of bearing. Toa purchaser, any reason- 
able accommodation will be given for payment.—Apply to Mr. 
Parsons, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 30, Marine-parade, 
Brighton. 


TO GENTLEMEN, AGRICULTURISTS, &ce. 

O BE SOLD, a New, Powerful, and Handsome 
WINDMILL, with 18 feet sweep, and spring shutters, admir- 
ably adapted for raising water, chaff cutting, and general agri- 
cultural purposes, and would be an ornament to any part of an 
estate. May be seen, or further particulars obtained, by apply- 
ing to W. Nasu, Builder, &c., Ball’s-pond, Islington, near the 
church. 
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(JROSSKILL’S PRIZE AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, kept in stock for delivery from Hull to 
London, Southampton, Bristol, Liverpool, Leith, and all parts 
of the Kingdom. On receipt of six penny stamps, a new Illus- 
trated Catalogue of CrossxiL1’s Field, Road, and Barn Imple- 
ments of the newest and best construction, will be sent gratis 


and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes, and will pay 
its cost the first year. 
Address—Mr. Cros-xitt, Iron Works, Beverley. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING@’S ROAD, CHELSBA. 
4’ DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 


* to erect Hothouses, c., tothe vast superiority in every 


HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
FLEXIBLE HOSE PIPES, 


Manufacturer of the PATENT VULGANISED INDIA- 


In_ all temperatures they are permanently 


They NEVER 


Being 


N.B.—GARDEN AND LIQUID MANURE HOSE, fitted with 


All letters or Orders addressed to the Manufactory and 


pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be 
quantity at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or Gd. per yard 4 yards 
wide, from Joun Kina Fartows, Fishing Kod and Net Manu. 
actory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge, The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for 
Forwarded to any part of rhe kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, oy reference in town, An allowance to 
and large consumers,—(C\ 
London-bridge, 


RUIT TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &¢.—Garden 
Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
, and birds, or as a fence for rabbits, fowls, 
ad in any length or 


’ 


maby years. 


gardeners 


RN MANURE, 


—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro. 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, Wc., price 8/, perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane ; aleo, at the Works 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No.1, Praed. 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, dec. - 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure, CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floors, manufactured by J. M. Buasu. 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
—Parker’s Cement. Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c, 


PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Pernyian 


Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselyés, to our agents, Messrs. GIBBR, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence, ANTONY Gises and Sons, 

London, February 16. 


(GAlvan ISED WIRE GAME NETTING. 
7d. per yard, 2 fee 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised, Iroa. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd, 5d. per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong Ay ry) Po G55 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, as ae =F 9 5 
lg-inch ,, light % a) “a 6 33 
lg-inch ,, strong ve Pe) ad 8 ao 
12-inch extra strong ,, . 4 11 


» “ ” ” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price oue- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD ana BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Neweastle, 


GRAY, ORMSON, anp BROWN, Daavers-street, 
Chelsea, solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
every description of Building connected with Horticulture. The 
work done by them at the Right Hon. the Earlof Kilmorey’s, to 
which they have had the honour of referring so long, still con- 
tinues to give perfect satisfaction. Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 
to show the work and give any information. 
They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during the 
past season, for the Worshiptul Apothecaries’ Company of Lon- 
don, in their Botanic Garden at Chelsea, Mr. Moore, the 
Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries. 
Taey beg also to say the Building only is referred to, as the 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them. 
Gray, Ormson, and Brown have also the honour of refer ne 
to many of the nobility and gentry ia the country, and to 
several of the London Nurseries. 
N.B. Pians and Estimates furnished free. 


“pe NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 


iit 


at their Country Mansions. 
Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfecily self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 
THIS MACHINE CAN B& APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAIN EL, 
and its cheapness aud durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS haye now beer at work many ye 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 
Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on ap- 
plication to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Prafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


GUEERB NOVELTIES IN PAPIER MACHE, at 
MECHPDS, 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—A visit to his 
establishment will prove that there is not in London another 
such stock of Elegancies. They consist of caddies, tables, ex- 
velope cases, netting boxes, companions, cabinets, jewel cases, 
work boxes, dressing cases, tea caddies, hand and polescreeus, 
card racks, table inkstands, regency writing desks, portfolios, 
playing cards, and visiting card cases, cigar and bottle cases. 
note and cake baskets ; also an assortment of needle cases in 
pearl and tortoiseshell, silver and gold pencil cases, pen holders, 
and other articles suitable for presents. Inventor of the pateiic 
castellated tooth-brush. 
DESTRUCTIVE ANIMALCULA. 
J2 EAD’S GARDEN ENGINES AND MACHINES. 
Fas —As spring approaches, the larv of destructive insec 
are propagated in infinity multitudes, and impreg: i 
millions of insects the very air we breathe, to the gr 
or the young shoots of trees, Vines, plants, and every specie 
of vegetation put into motion and growth by the genial 
fluence of the season.—RicHarD ReaD, Instrument Maker y 
special appvintment) to her Majesty, begs to inform Amateur 
and Prictical Gardeners, d&c., that he has made considerable 
improvements in his Garden # 2#gines‘and Machines, which are 
now so perfect shar he will warrant the valves to keep in repair 
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py the Address, 5, Orooked-lane, | 
/ 


during the term of the patent, Manufactured only at 35, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly, 
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STAMPED TO GO FREE BY POST. 
BAss and BROWN’S SEED AND PLANT LIST, 
: or GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE, will be supplied gratis on application. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


NEW EDITION OF SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 
HISTORY. 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S FINAL CORRECTIONS. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 5vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, the 
Eighth Edition of 
HARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY of 
the WORLD. Edited by the Author’s Son. the Rey. 
Sypney TURNER. 
«© A work brilliant with the light of religion and philosophy.” 
Church and State Gazette. 
London: LonamMAn, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep. 8vo, cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 
Sl idgore TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
of Reference: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
Ten shillings, 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
12,000 Memoirs, Ten shillings. 
THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: a copious 
Popular Encyclopedia. Ten shillings. 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline of Universal 
History ; separate Histories of every Nation. Ten shillings. 
THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular 
Dictionary of Animated Na‘ure. 900 Woodcuts. Ten shillings. 

London : LoneMaN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
NESBIT’S LAND-SURVEYING IMPROVED. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, Plates, and 
an Engraved Field- Book, price 12s. cloth, 
COMPLETE TREATISE on PRACTICAL 
LAND-SURVEYING. For the use of Schools and 
Students. With 250 Practical Examples. By A. NESBIT. 
Ninth Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. ‘To which are 
now added, PLANE TRIGONOMATRY, including the use of 
the Theodolite and Railway Surveying; and RAILWAY EN- 
GINEERING, including the principles and practice of Level- 
ling, Planning, Laying out Curves, Cutting, and Embanking, 
Tunnelling, Viaducts, &e. By T. Baker, Land-Surveyor and 
Civil Engiuveer. 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANS. 


comprising above 


Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, price 12s, cloth, 
MPRESSIONS of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN 
4 EUROPE: being Notes of Successive Journeys in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the Levant. By WILLIAM 
Epwarp Baxter, Esq. 
London: LoneMAN, BRowNn, GREEN, and LonGMANS. 


Just published, 4th Edition, revised and corrected, in fep. 8vo, 
with coloured Map, showing the comparative Altitudes of 
Mountains, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Coy VERSATIONS on LAND and WATER, for 

Children. By Jane Mancer. 

‘This work consists of desultory Conversations witha family 
of children from six to ten years of age, in which the author has 
endeavoured to mingle information with amusement, and to 
teach the youthful student of Geography that there are other 
matters connected with land and water quite as interesting as 
the names and situations of the different parts of the earth. 
Two new Conversations have been added to this edition, con- 
taining the ‘ Adventures of a Drop of Water,’ ”—Preface. 

By the same Author, New Editions of 

CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. 2 vols. 14s,—On 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 9s.—On NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 10s. 6d.—On POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7s. 6d. 
London: LoncmMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPHDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
The Fifth Edition, with Supplement, in One very thick Volume, 
8vo, with nearly 1300 W oodeuts, price 50s. cloth, 


N ENCYCLOPADIA of AGRICULTURE. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.G.Z. & H.S., &e., author of the 
*¢ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” &c.—The SuprLement, illus- 
trated with 65 Wood Engravings, may be had separately, os. 
By the same Author, 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING. 90s. 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS. als. 6d. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of PLANTS. 73s. 6d. 
ENCYCLOPADIA of RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 63s. 
AN ENCYCLOPAIDIA of TREES and SHRUBS. 50s. 
London: LonGMAN, BRowWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


The Fifteenth Edition, enlarged, and corrected throughout 
with the Legal Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term’ 
12 and 13 Victoria, in fep. 8vo, price Half-a-guinea. 


HE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dic- 
tionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Anti- 
quities; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regula- 
tions, and Prison Discipline. New Edition, corrected to 
Michaelmas Term, 12 and 13 Victoria. 

“This valuable and popular digest of the laws of England 
has just reached its fifteenth edition...... The additions all tend 
greatly to enhance the utility and value of a most useful and 
serviceable volume.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“« We pronounce it one of the most useful books of reference 
that can find a place in the library of the landlord, tenant, 
lodger, merchant, tradesman, author, artist, professional man. 
No matter what one’s rank or station may be, it is a guide on 
all emergencies.” — Observer. 

London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LOoNGMANS. 


In fep. Svo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 

] ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

For the use of Private Families. The Ninth Edition, 
with Directions for Carving, andother Additions and Improve- 
ments, 

“© The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, ‘with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined to suca 
as may be perfectly depended on, from haying been proved 
beneath our own roof, and under our own personal inspection,’ 
We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and 
never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid us sacri- 
fice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of 
quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal with butter and eggs 
as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in 
every way ; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as 
wel) as thorough knowledge and experience of the subject she 
handles.”— Medical Gazette. 

London: LoneMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


This day is published in one vol., price 6s. 6d. 
W OMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. AsSrtory or Domestic 
Lire. By Grace Aguiar, Author of ‘‘ Home Influence.” 
«To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made,”— Wordsworth. 


Second Edition, in yne vol., price 6s. 6d., 
Be= INFLUENCE. A Tate ror MoTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS, 
By Grace AquiLan, Author of * Woman’s Friendship,” 
London: GRroomBriDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 
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eee PORNIP AND EARLEV FARM Oe 
POLYANTHUS SEED, 


AMES WOODS has a quantity of POLYANTHUS 
SEED (which he can recommend with confidence), saved 
from none but named and good marked flowers. Price 1s. per 
packet, or sent free on receipt of 13 postage stamps to JAMES 
Woops, Florist, Harwich, Essex. 


HOME-GROWN GARDEN SEEDS, SENT FREE BY RAIL- 
WAY AND BY POST. 


UTTON’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 


will be found most useful to all interested in Horticulture 
and Agriculture. It will be forwarded gratis on receipt of one 
penny stamp for postage. 

MESSRS, SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, are now in course of delivery, 
at the under-mentioned Prices, Carriage free. 

No.1, 21. 2s. No. 2, 1. 1s. No, 3, 12s. 6d. 

Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


, 
iY R. HUXTABLE AND HIS PIGS. 
By Porctus. 
«« Said the hero divine, to the keeper of swine— 
‘Old man, what a fanciful notion is thine! ’”’—Odyssey. 

Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, 45, George-street, Edin- 

burgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 

Of whom may be had, 


T. 
PROCES OR LOW’S APPEAL TO THE COM- 
MON SENSE OF THE COUNTRY, AND EXPOSITION 
OF TH EFFECTS OF WHAT IS CALLED FREE TRADE 
ON BRITISII AGRICULTURE, and the CLASSES dependent 
onit. Price 3s.; 3s. 6d. by post. 

“Tracing the effects of Free Trade to their remoter conse- 
quences upon the general economy of the country, and upon 
its relations to its colonies and to foreign lands, he establishes 
a case against which no sophistry of the Economist school can 
for a2 moment stand.”—John Bull. 


~ ‘This day, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. 


11, 
Second Thousand. 
ETER PLOUGH’S LETTERS TO LORD KIN- 
NAIRD ON HIGH FARMING AND FREE TRADE. 
Price ls. ; by post, 1s, 4d., 

“If any one of our readers entertains a doubt as to the un- 
soundness of the opinious advanced by Lord Kinuaird in his 
lately published pamphlet, we would advise him to read and 
ponder the facts and arguments of Peter Plough, Truth is 
more than a match for the sophisms and assumptions of the 
noble lord.” —ell’s Messenger. 


Ill. 
Second Thousand. 
ANDLORDS’ RENTS anp TENANTS’ PROFITS. 
By Davip Monro, Allan by Tain, Price ls. ; by post, 1s. 4d. 
“© A modest, sensible production, and deals very summarily 
with Mr. Caird’s brochure. . . . On Mr. Monro’s opinion, 
although we know nothing of the writer, we are inclined to 
place tar more reliance, apart from our own judgment of his 
statement, on account of the simple, sincere, unpretending, and 
business-like style of the pamphlet.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


Just Published, 

HE FARMERS’? AND GARDENERS’ GUIDE 

TO THE ANALYSIS OF SOiLS AND MANURES, AND 

TO THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Jonn MARTINDALE. 

London: Darron and Co., Holborn-hill, and all Booksellers. 
Price 3s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 

“Tn our opinion both gardeners and farmers cannot do 
better than to make themselves well acquainted with the 
© Guide’ thus offered them.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricul- 
tural Gazette, Sept. 8, 1819. 

“The book teemg with good advice and useful information.” 
—The Country Gentleman, Jan. 7, 1850. 

“No improving farmer ought to be without it for a single 
week.”— Durham Chronicle. 

“Decidedly the most simple and concise treatise that has 
appeared on the subject.”—Danlington and Stockton Times. 

“ Assay Office and Laboratory, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sept, 27, 1849. 

“J have.read Mr. Martindale’s ‘Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 
Guide to Agricultural Chemistry” with great pleasure. Itis an 
excellent compendium, and embraces all our present informa- 
tion in this brauch of applied chemistry, arranged in a very 
methodical manner, and well adapted for parties just com- 
mencing the study of this science. 

(Signed) “ Toomas RicHaRDson, Ph.D. 
(and Lecturer on Chemistry in the School of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne).” 


Pees Liye Ua 1; Pet LS }Ss— 
“Many would fain occasionally use medicine to assist 
Nature in her operation, but like a mariner at sea without 
his compass, knowing not where to steer, they first try this, 
and then that, and meet with nothing but disappointment; to 
these, how welcome must be the important fact, that PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS are now proved to be all that are required to 
conquer disease and prolong life.” 

1. They increase the strength, whilst most other medicines 
have a weakening effect upon the system. Let any one take 
from three to four or six Pills every 24 hours, and, instead of 
haying weakened, they will be found to have revived the 
animal spirits, and to have imparted a lasting strength to 
the body. 

2. In their operation they go direct to the disease. After 
you have take six or twelve Pills, you will experience their 
effect : the disease upon you will become less and less by every 
dose you take ; and if you will persevere in regularly taking 
from three to six pills every day, your disease will speedily be 
entirely removed from the system. 

None are genuine unless the words “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS” 
are in white letters on a red ground, on the Government 
Stamp, pasted round the box; also, the fac-simile of the Signa- 
ture of the Proprietors, ‘‘T, ROBERTS aud Co., Crane-court 
Fleet-street, London,” on the Directions. 

Sold in boxes at Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and family packets at 11s. 
each, by all respectable medicine vendors throughout the 
world, Full directions are given with each box. Sold by all 
Chemists. 

MI ETCALFE anp Co”s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brusk 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 


ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 


loose.—1s. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE, 
BINGLEY, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. _ 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 

Cavution.— Beware of the words ‘From METCALFE’S,” 
adopted by some houses, 


[FEs. 16. 


TURNIP AND BARLEY FARM, 

4 Ie BE LET, and entered on at Lady-day next, 

. a desirable BARLEY and TURNIP F ARM, in Gloucester. 
shire, of about 160 acres, with a comfortable House for a small 
family, 30s. per acre and tithe free. About 50 acres more may 
be had. The South Wales Railway will pass through the 
Parish.—Apply by letter to Mr. Wm. Mippieron, Post-office 
Stamford, Lincolnsbire, 4 


HE HUMAN HAIR.—Of the numerous compounds 
announced for promoting the growth or reproduction of 

the human hair, few survive,evenin name, beyonda very limited 
period, whilst ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, with a repu- 
tation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public estimation, 
The unprecedented success of this discovery, either in preserv- 
ing the Hair in its original strength and beauty, or restoring it 
when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; and is re- 
corded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, and cer- 
tified by the highest authorities, It has obtained the exclusive 
patronage of royalty, not only as regards our own court, but 
those of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and 
delicacy, itis admirably adapted for the hair of children, even 
of the most tender age, and is constantly in use in the nursery 
of royalty, and by the families of the nobility and aristocracy. 
It is alike suited for either sex, and, whether employed to em- 
bellish the tresses of female beauty, or to add to the attractions 
of manly grace and aspect, will be found an indispensable aux- 
iliary to the toilet, both of ladies and gentlemen. Price 3s. 6d. 
and 7s. ; or family bottles (equal to four small), at 10s.6d.; and 


| double that size, 21s. 


On the wrapper of each bottle of the cenorne article are 
these words, in two lines, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
Sold by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and hv all chemists and perfumers. f 


E MIGRATION to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
—For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILLIP, and SYDNEY, the 
fine, Ist-class, teak-built ship ORIENTAL, Capt.J. P. TAYLOR, 
1000 tons, coppered and copper-fastened ; will sail from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks about the 5th March, calling at Plymouth. 
This very superior ship is fitted up expressly for the comfort and 
accommodation of passengers, with separate enclosed cabins 
of an extra size for families and married couples. She has 
upwards of 8 feet height in the ’tween decks, which are 
thoroughly lighted and ventilated, The passage money 
20 guineas each adult, including bedding and mess utensils. 
There will be a library on board. She has a most magnificent 
poop and saloon, with elegant accommodation for cabin passen- 
gers. A skilful surgeon will proceed in the ship. For freight 
or passage apply to Joun Wauirrakenr, 78, Mark-lane; or to 
W. R. Baurron, 39, Great Tower-street, London, 


A USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &e. 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS trom S. W. SILVER and CO., CLOTHIERS, &e., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER and CO. 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdF urniture on arrival in the colony. 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFOR- 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit; and they forward small packages for 
aa arpa | (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO- 

IES. 

SILVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 1031. for every 100U. paid here. 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS. 

Pee of each at ST. GEORGE’S-CRESCENT, LIVER- 
L. 
OUGHS EFFECTUALLY CURED.—BRANDE'’S 
BRONCHIAL SEDATIVE: a specific for Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Influenza, and all affections of the Chest and 
Throat, The influence of this medicine pursues the exact track 
of the inflammatory action causing cough, First soothing the 
glottis and epiglottis (the organs of voice) its sedative influence 
passes along the mucous lining of the windpipe unto the 
bronchii, and allaying pulmonary irritation, giving ease and 
comfort to the chest—restoring the voice to its accustomed 
Clearness and power. Price 1s. 14d. per packet, and 2s. 9d. per 
pox ; equal in medicinal effect to two of any other preparation 
for coughs, wc. &c. Sold by SANGER and Hannay, in Oxtord- 
street : and by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
in the Kingdom ; or a packet will be sent free by post in return 
for 15 penny stamps, by the Proprietor’s Agent, JouN WILLIs, 24, 
East Temple Chambers, Fleet-street, London.—Agents wanted. 


ae oF THE NUMBER ror SALTUKDAY 
LAST, FEBRUARY 9, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURF, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Twenty-four Large Quarto Pages. 

Reviews or, with ExTKAcTs FROM— 

History of England during the Considerations on the Frank- 
30 Years’ Peace. By Harriet lin Expedition. By Rev. W. 
Martineau. Scoresby. 

Lives of Mahomet and his Suc- 


cessors. By Washington | Aben Ezra’s Commentary on 

Irving. [Second Notice.] the Book of Esther, Edited 
Letters of Junius. Edited by by J. Zedner. 

J. Wade. [Second Notice.) 


Original Papers.—Poetry =: ‘‘ The People’s Appeal.” By 
Frances Brown—The British Museum Library—Mr.Thomp - 
son’s ‘ Austria.’ 

Our Weekly Gossip.—New Arctic Expedition—Death of 
Mr. John Caldecott—Funeral of the Danish Poet Ochlen™ 
schlager — Death of Miller, the American Prophet—Dr- 
Chalmers’ Pension — Sale at Marlborough House — New 
Edition of King Altred’s Works—The Egyptian Challenge 
—St. Petersburgh Magnetical Observatory. 

Societies.—Royal Institution (Mr. Faraday ‘ On the Electri- 
city ofthe Air’)—Geological (Mr. Prestwich * On the Base- 
ment Bed of the London Clay ’)—Entomological. 

Eine Arts.—£xhibition of Modern Art at the British Insti- 
tution, 

Fine Art Gossip.—Mosaic of Autun — Lectures at the 
Royal Academy—Death of Schadow, the German Sculptor. 

Wiusic and the Drama.—Drury-lane Theatre (Schil- 
ler's ‘Fiesco’)—Olympic (‘‘A Dead Take-in”)— Strand 
(* The Miser’ )—Haymarket—Sadler’s Wells—Surrey. 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.— Sebastian Bach 
Society— Chamber Concerts—M. Scribe’s ‘Tempest ’—‘ Le 
Prophete’ in Paris—Death of M. Alizard—Opera Rumours, 

Miscellanea.—New Houses of Parliament—British Institu- 
tion. 

order The Athenzeum of any Bookseller, 


~ = SS = 

Printed by Wizx1am Brapsury, of No. 13, Upper Wor in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and FagpERIcK Muuuerr Evana, of No.7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newiogtou, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-etreet, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver- 
tisemevts aud Communicatious are to be ADDAESSED TO THB Epiros. 
—Saruapar, Fesavagy 16, 1530, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 8—1850.] 


[Price 6d. 
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: ANUNCULUSES anp ANEMONES should be 
planted without delay. By addressing as under, fine named 
varieties can be had, post free, for 6s., 9s , and 12s. per dozen. 
IMPORTED SEEDS.—German Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Larkspurs. &e., 2s. Gd. per named assortment. CHOICE 
ANNUALS, 25 varieties, post free, 5s. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Ranunculuses, Carnations, Picotees, 
Pinks, Dahlias, &c. can be had by forwarding two post stamps. 
Address, Carey Tyso, Florist, &c., Wallingford, Berks. 


ROSES. 
pes established in 24 pots for immediate forcing. 
(See catalogue for two penny stamps.) Hybrid Perpetuals, 
the finest of all for this purpose, 17. per dozen. 
H. Lane and Son, Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 


EEDS.—A few select Seeds from the original 
raisers, which have now for several years given such 
general satisfaction to those who have grown them, viz, : 
Elletson’s (true) large Mammoth or April White Broccoli, 
Elletson’s (true) improved Wilcove White Broccoli. 
Lindsay’s imperial crimson Dwarf Beet. 
Usher’s “‘ Exquisite” Curled Parsley. 
Metcalfe’s improved Dwarf Walcheren Broccoli. 
‘Telford’s superb early Dwarf Cabbage. 
The above may be had at 1s. each, or the six sorts for 5s., in 
Post-oftice order or postage stamps, on application to WILLIAM 
May, Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. W. M. begs to refer 
to former Chronicles for his Advertisements of select Pansy, 
Cineraria, Antirrhinum, and Hollyhock Seeds; also to his 
Superb collection of hardy Herbaceous Plants, Hollyhocka, &c. 


HE READING GIANT ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
Plants, 3 years old, 4s. per 100; 2 years old, strong, 3s. per 
100. No charge for package. The above is decidedly the best 
kind of ASPARAGUS, a large quantity being sent annually 
at a high price to Covent-garden Market. With small orders 
a remitiance by Post-office order, or penny postage stamps, 
will oblige. 
Fine Brown Cos Lettuce plants, 1s. 6d. per 100. 
New Prolific Hautbois Strawberries, 5s. per 100. 
Address, JOHN SUTTON anp SONS, Keading, Berks. 


PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS, MANY OF THEM 
- FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA. 
GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- 
© pointment Frorist To HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and 
to His Masesty THE Kine oF Saxony, begs to say that his 
CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is 
ready, and will be forwarded by post on application. 


ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 
still has its supremacy over all other kinds for its extra- 
ordinary earliness, delicious flavour, and splendid red colour ; 
also a most prolific bearer and free grower, with large stalks, 
For early forcing it far surpasses every other variety. For 
making wives, preserves, and all culinary purposes, it is 
an inestimable production. Strong one-year planted roots Is, 6d. 
each ; also Myatv’s Lionzus, ls. 6d.; and Victoria, 9d. The 
usual allowance tothe trade, Post-office orders made payable 
to WILLIAM MitcuetL, Enfield Highway, Middlesex, will meet 
with prompt attention, N,B. The above is from four to tive 
weeks earlier than the well-known Victoria, 


oni FINNEY anp CO”S NEW CaATa- 

LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for- 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage. 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, aud such as 
we can confidently recommend. 

Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full 
‘supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, and 
the kinds and quantities tor each collection are stated. No.1, 
21. 10s. ; No. 2, 11. 10s.; No. 3, 1l.; aud No. 4, 12s 6d. 

Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have included all the most choice 
and showy kinds, particularly those we know to succeed well 
inthe north, anda full list of all the best kinds of German 
Seeds, imported direct in sealed packets, with prices. 

A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy and 

half-bardy kinds for ... ae we ad iam lose 

Ditto of 50 ditto ditto ditto: 2:.. 8 

Ditto ot 25 ditto ditto ditto 5 0 

We particuiarly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
the north, as they will be enabled to purchase to advantage. 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any ot the railway 
Stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
and by steamboat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. Railway and water communication to ail parts 
of the kingdom. 

Sampen Pinner and Co., Gateshead, near Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Winter at St. Petersburgh .... 


0d. 
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OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGEN’’S PARK. 
—The following are the days appointed for the Exhibitions 
at the Gardens this season, 

GENERAL EXHIBITIONS—Wepnespars May 8, June 12, 
and July3. AMERICAN PLANTS—Satonpays May 25 and 
June 1, 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens by orders from Fellows 
of the Society ; price, on or before Saturday, April 27th, 4s. 
each ; after that day 5s., and on the days of Exhibition 7s. 6d, 
each. 

N.B.—F suit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3, 
ee ee OF CAMELLIA JAPONICA.— 
A Collection of these beautiful Exotics is now in bloom 
at CHANDLER and Son’s Nursery, Vauxhall, London. 
hs Feat. Admittance gratis. | = 
VERBENA—‘** WONDERFUL.” 
MOORE begs to refer the readers of this Paper 
. to his Advertisement of the 2d inst. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, Feb. 23. 


CHOICE FRUITS, &e. &e.. 
OUELL ann CO. beg to call the attention of those 
gentlemen now about planting or replenishing their Fruit 
and Kitchen Gardens to the following choice articles : 
TRUE FASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 

Y. and Co. beg to announce they are now executing orders 
for the above in fine strong Canes of the same stock as they had 
the honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Gardens and most of the 
Nobility. 15s. per 100. 

Fine large WHITE RASPBERRY, 3s. per dozen. 

CORNWELL’S VICTORIA DITTO, 12s. 6d. per 100, 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND APRICUILS, 3 
trained, and forward for bearing, 5s. each. 

CHERRIES AND PLUMS, 3 years trained, 3s. 6d. each, 

PEARS AND APPLES, fine Espalier, 24s. per dozen. 

The above are of the most select kinds, and worked from the 
Stock of the Horticultural Society of London, and are war- 
ranted correct to their sorts. 

STURMER AND ANGLESEA PIPPIN, fine Espalier, 24s. 
per dozen ; Standards, ls. 6d. ; Dwarfs ls. each. 

GOOSEBERRIES, in 12 of the best kinds selected for size 
and flavour, 5s. per dozen. 

CURRANTS, improved large White Dutch, 5s. per dozen. 

DITTO, Black Naples, 5s. per dozen. 

DITTO, large Red Grape,/ts. per dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Myatt’s Eleanor, 10s. 6d.; Globe, 
7s.6d.; Pine Apple, 5s.; Prolific, 5s.; Mammoth, 7s, 6d. ; 
British Queen, 3s. 6d.; Cuthill’s Black Prince, l0s 6d.; Coul 
Late Scarlet, 3s. 6d. per 100, with many other fine sorts, 

RHUBARB.-Myatt’s Linnzeus, 1s.6d.; Mitchell’s Prince Albert, 
ls. 6d. ; Myatt’s Victoria, 1s, each, ‘Toboisk (earliest), 9s.to 12s. 
perdozen. 

ASPARAGUS,—Giant (strong), 2 and 3 years, 2s, 6d. and 
3s. 6d. per 100. 

SEAKALE (strong), 1s. 6d, per dozen. 

WHITETHORN, 3 years old, very fine and clean, 2s. 6d, 
per 1000; fine 2 and 3 years transplanted, 6s, 6d, and 8s. 6d. per 
1000. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
PINKS. 
OUELL anv CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 
lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices : 
25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carnations 
and Picotees oe OL aa coh £5 0 0 
12 pairs do. do. do. ons re 210 0 
(Including their fine Red-eyed Picotee, ‘‘ The Gem,” 
by far the most perfect Picocee yet raised, and 
shewn in all the winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions during last season.) 


years 


25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. do. ... 3.0 «0 
12 do. do. do, do. do. ll,4s,t0 110 0 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs ae 012 0 
True old Clove—per pair 0 2 0 


PINKS, finest tirst-class show flowers, 12s., 18s., and 24s. per 
dozen pairs. 

PANSIES, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Exhi- 
bitions, 10s, to 18s. per dozen, well established in small pots, 
or per post, free. 

CAMELLIAS of the newest and best kinds, with flower-buds, 
30s. per dozen, 

CINERARIAS, do. do., 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

ERICAS, comprising the best spring-flowering kinds, 12s. to 
18s. per dozen. 

ROSES, Standards, Half-standards, and Dwarfs, of the finest 
kinds in cultivation, 12s, to 15s. per dozen. 

30 packets of new and very choice Flower Seeds, 6s. per 
post, tree.—Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 

PLANTING SEASON. 

LFRED BALSION begs to intorm planters he has 
still a large proportion of his Nursery Stock to dispose 
of, which, in consequence of having relinquished the trdde, he 
offers at very reduced prices. The Stock comprises every 
variety of ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT, and FOREST TREES, 
and all the best kind of SHRUBS in cultivation, no expence 
having been spared in the collection, and from the ght nature 
of the soil in which it has grown, the plants have all a mass 
of fibrous root, which causes them to grow most luxuriantly 

after being transplanted. 

A.B. particularly recommends the following : Common Laurel, 
9 inches to 1 foot, 15s. ; 1 to 2 teet, 30s. ; 2 to 4 feet, 40s.; 4 to 6 
feet, 80s. per 1000, Portugal Laurels, 1 to 2 feet, 10s. per 100. 
Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 2 feet, 30s. ; 5 to 4 feet, 60s,; 4 to 
5 feet, 100s. per 100. Ghent Azaleas of all the finest kinds, 
specimen plants, 2s. 6d. each; smaller ditto, 6s. per dozen. 
Rhododendron campanulatum, caucasicum, catawbiense, We., 
100s, per 100. Standard Roses of all the finest sorts, 12s. per 
dozen. A large stock of Evergreen Oak in pots and trans- 
planted; also common Oak, Elm, Beech, Birch, Berberis, 
Hornbeam, Privet, &c. 

Orders must be accompanied byremittances. Orders amount- 
ing to 61, delivered free,—Poole Nursery, Dorset, 


SCOTCH FIR SEKDLINGS. — The Subscribers 
have still to dispose of from three to four millions of 2-year 
Seedling SCOTCH FIRS, partly from native and partly from 
common seed, prices of which (varying according to quantity 
taken), may be had on application.—Howpen Brornrrs, In- 
verness Nurseries, Feb. 23. 
N.B. Inverness has direct communication by steam with 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 
VAN GEERY, Nurseryman and Frortst, Ghent, 
* Belgium, begs to inform his friends and the trade gene- 
rally, that bis New Catalogue ot Plants for 1850, is just published, 
and may be obtained on application to his Agents, Beraam and 
BuackitH, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, Lower Thames-street, 
London.—Ghent. Feb. 23, 

TO NURSERYMEN, FLOKISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ETHAM ano BLACKITH (late Joun Beruam), 
CosTOM-HOUSE, SHIPPING, INSURANC#, and GENERAL For- 

WARDING AGENTS, beg to inform the above that they continue 
to receive aud forward consignments of Plants, Seeds, and 
General Merchandize, with due regard to economy and expedi- 
tion. Constant communication maintained with all the Conti- 
nental Nurseries, and information given respecting the arrival 
and departure of the vessels.—Address, Cox and Hammond's 
Quays, Lower Thames-street, London. 


| ENDLeY’S DESCRIPTIVE CALALOGUE OF 
SEEDS can still be obtained Gratis, on receipt of two 
penny etamps, to pay the postage. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss, 
Dr. LinDLeEY, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1849, says, 
“This contains lists of good vegetables, with useful notes 
appended to the names of many of the sorts. . . it 


|is w well-arranged Catalogue, and will be found of service 


ee 


The Editor of ‘* The Midland Florist,” for January, 1850, says, 
“ We have just received the General Catalogue of Gar- 
Rendle and Co., Plymouth, which, from its excellence, well 
merits something more than a passing notice, and happy 
mission) to extract some of its valuable information for 
the benefit of our readers. . . . The Flower Seed List 
scientific name, hardihood, tume of duration, colour, 
height, and time of flowering. Our readers will thus see 
in its recommendation ; and we are sure that the name of 
the eminent firm will be a sufficient guarantee that every 
also of the best possible quality.” 
Apply to WinL1aM E. RENDLE and Co., 
NM ESSRS. J. anp H. BKOWN offer to the Nobility 
and Gentry the following plants, &c., which they can for- 
Caoice Fruit TREES. 
Fine Dwarf and Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarines, 
most approved sorts of these respective kinds, true to 
name, 2s. 6d. each, or, per dozen 
Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 
Strong Vines, Figs, and Apples, per dozen at 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 Choice Hardy Pinus, for 
Glycine sinensis, extra fine iu pots, 15 to 30 feeteach .. 3 
roots, with fiower-buds, one of a sort, by name 
25 American Azaleas, 0. do. do, 
6 Kalmias, and 6 Ledums, one of a sort, by name 
25 Hardy American Shrubs, one of asort, by name .. 
hardy varieties os oe oe oe oe oe 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each 7s. 6d. to 
buds, each .. =i me oe -. 2s, 6d.to 3 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name ta 
Passifloras, Hardy and Greenhouse, each xen dk 
50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name we 
Standard and half-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s. and 
Green and Black Tea plants, quite hardy, per dozen 
Bourbon Roses, superior sorts, Rose La Reine and Per- 
petua! Queen, for planting in beds, per dozen ate 


to all purchasers of Seeds,” 
den, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, sold by Wilham E. 
shall we be from tune to time (with Messrs. Rendle’s pers 
is peculiarly comprehensive, and gives to each variety its 
that, from us immense utility, we can scarcely say too much 
article they send out will not only be true to name, but 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
ward from London to any part, 

Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries; the best and 
Untrained or maiden ditto, 1s. 6d. each, or, per dozen On 
Filberts, new, thin shell and red skin, per doz. «- 3 
25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own 

6 Andromedas of sorts, including floribunda 
12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, extra fine, with 30 to 50 bioom 
Hardy Heaths and Vacciniums, ditto ditto, per doz... 8 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, in pots .. 9 
Climbing Roses, of sorts, per doz. ° 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants.. 


12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto -2 30 
50 Choice Greenhouse Plants, one ot a sort, byname .. 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name OF se LS 

First-rate Show Pinks, per dozen 6s,and 9 


First-1ate Carnatious and Picotees, per dozen 9s. and 

First-rate Pansies, per dozen -. 6s, and 9 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias, show varieties, strong 
plants, per dozen ai 9s. to 12 


or 
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Verbenas and Petunias, best new sorts, per dozen Pett) 
12 Pzeonies, uew white, pink, and blush, of sorts e- 8 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Plants, named AS i 


Flower Seeds, 18 papers, 93.; 36 ditto, 10s.; of the most ap- 
proved varieties, sent free by post. Also Catalogues for 1850. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Feb. 23. 


RANGE, LEMON, LIM, CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES,—The first importation of the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years ; from 12s, to 25s. each, They may 
be seen at A. Connert’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-mail, London, ‘Also Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
still on sale, 4s, per dozen, 
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TO PEAR GROWERS. 
RENE LANGELIER, St. Helier, Jersey, begs to 
state that he has still to dispose of, Trees of BEURRE 
ST. HELIER, a very valuable sort for its Jong keeping and 
melting qualities. Also BEORRE DELAVAL, as well as 
GABOURELLE SEEDLING, which is a great bearer, and fit 
for kitchen use, : 

R. L. wishes to draw the attention of amateurs to his un- 
rivalled Collection, of which the trees are of unusual vigour. 
R. L, can meet any orders for what has been before advertised 
in this Paper. 


BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 
PW pwasp TILEY having become possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
called ““‘BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 
6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 53, per packet. For further 
particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 
February 9th, Also the following fine varieties can be highly 
recommended : 
Queen Melon .. 
Bowood Green-flesh 
Beechwood do. 
Windsor Prize do. 
Emperor os oe oe 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid 
Duncan’s Green-fleeh do. improved . 
Hampton-court Green-flesh 
Egyptian do, do. 
FIRST PRIZE 
Victory of Bath ¢ 
Gordon’s White Spine e vs 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. bis oe oe 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s. F 
Sold by Epwaxp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


d. 
6 per packet. 
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CUCUMBERS. 
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A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Send 24 penny postage stamps to : 

OHN REID, Mount Scilla Nursery, near Chippen- 

ham, Wilts, and in return you will receive 12 Roots of 
DOUBLE LILY OF THE VALLEY, post free, to any part of 
the United Kingdom. The graceful habit and delicate appear- 
ance of the above Flower render it equally suitable for the 
Suburban Villa and the Nobleman’s Parterre ; while the deli- 
cious perfume it possesses will make it indispensable in the 
Lady’s Posy and the Drawing-room Bouquet. 


SEED POTATOES, 
HARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
Forcing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 


included : 
Per bushel of 56 Ibs, Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 
*Early Oxford Potatoes ... 8s. | Early Manleys’ ... eet glee 
*Karly Round Frame ... 8s. | Harly Cockneys Ts. 
Barly Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling wee: WiBa 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use : 
American Native Potatoes 5s. | Kentish Pink Kidney 4s, 


York Regents ... 0s, | Forty Fold ... wok vee Ee, 
Orders will be forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office order, 

and great care will betaken to ensure their safe delivery. A 

liberal allowance to the Trade.— Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &c. 
SMITH’S Priced and Deseriptive Catalogue 
© contains the very best selections of the above; with a 
useful note and amarked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, aud what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 
of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, Wc. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 
Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 


ENDLE’S TRUE WILLCOVE BROCCOLI.— 
This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 

be the best late sort in cultivation, and can be recommended 
with much confidence. We have saved a small quantity 
this season on owr own grounds, from some of the finest 


heads ever seen ; price 1s. per packet, free by post. 
*,* Twenty packets to the Trade for 12s,, or 50 for 21,10s. It 
will give the most complete satisfaction, 
Our commercial stamp is on each packet. 
COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s. per packet, 
Apply to Wintiam E. RENDLE and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 


re TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &c—Garden 
Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
from frost, blight, and birds, or as a fence for rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be had in any length or 
quantity at 3d, per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per yard 4 yards 
wide, from Joun Kine Fartows, Fishing Kod and Net Manu- 
actory, 5, Orooked-lane, London-bridge. The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for many years. 
Forwarded to auy part of the kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, or reference in town. An allowance to gardeners 
and large consumers,—Copy the Address, 5, Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 


BK PPS’ COLLECTIONS 
GARDEN SEEDS, 

No, 1 contains the following quantities, and are of the 
best and newest kinds, being a snfficient supply for a no- 
pleman’s large establishment: 26 quarts Peas, 12 quarts 
Beans, 4 0z. Beet, 1 oz. Borecole, 6 oz. Broccoli, 1 oz. Brussels 
Sprouts, 4 0z, Buda Kale, 7 oz, Cabbage, 10 oz, Carrot, 2 0z. 
Cauliflower, 2 0z. Celery, 31bs. Cress, 4 pkts. Cucumber, 2 oz, 
Endive, 2 oz. Leek, 6 oz. Lettuce, 3 pkts. Melon, 2 quarts 
Mustard, 10 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Parsley, 6 oz. Parenip, 2 oz. Savoy, 
3 pints Radish, 1 oz. Scorzonera, 2 quarts Spinach, 2 Ibs. 
Turnips, 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz, Salsafy, ae pkts. 


or KITCHEN 


Herbs, Chili, Capsicum, wc, a ae. 0 
No. 2, two-thirds of the above so ee 
No. 3, one-third ditto = oom oe as LL 
No. 4.—This collection is sufficient for a gentleman dds 


having a moderate sized garden os ; ; 

The great satisfaction these collections have given to some 
of the principal families in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales induces W. J. Epps with confidence to solicit further 
patronage. The collections contain this year 15 per cent. more 
than last, and quite equal ix quality. Descriptive Seed Cata- 
logues may be had on application. All orders to be accom- 
panied with a Post-office order from unknown purchasers. No 
charge made for packing, and delivered free of expense to any 
railway station in Loudon.—Agricaltural and Horticultural 
Seed Hstablishment, Hign-street, Maidstone. 

=,» Cole’s Superb Dwarf Red Celery, 1s. per packet, 


GARDENERS’ 


SAFFRON WALDEN, 
SUPERB COLLECTION OF DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 
W ILLIAM CHATER has a large and healthy stock 
of his unequalled collection of this splendid flower, and 
can supply good strong plants that will bloom well next autumn, 
For particulars, see printed Catalogue, which may be had on 
application by enclosing a postage stamp. Plants warranted 
true to name. A remittance requested on delivery of plants, 
Post-office orders to be made payable at Saffron Walden, 


EXHIBITIONS OF MELONS. 
DWARD TILEY begs to inform the Public that 
he will give a PRIZE of One Guinea for the best 


BROMHAM HALL MELON exhibited at the Chiswick Exhi- | 


bition in July; and One Quinea for the best Bromham 
Hall Melon exhibited at the Regent’s Park Exhibition in July. 
The money will be paid to the Committee before the exhi- 
bition. The above will prove to be the best Melon ever yet sent 
out. Sold in packets, seven seeds, 2s. 6d., by EpwarD TILEY, 
Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 

A remittance must accompany the order, either in cash or 
penny postage stamps to the amount, 


JP RUIT TREES anv SHRUBS AT HALF PRICE, 
NOW ON SALE FOR FOUR WEEKS, BY 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE anv CO., PLYMOUTH. 

In consequence of the South Devon Railway Com- 
pany having taken away a large portion of our Union- 
road Nursery, we are compelled to mahe some EXTEN- 
SIVE ALTERATIONS, and as the whole of the ground must 
be cleared within four weeks, we have come to the deter- 
mination of offering the stock at HALF the usual prices. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, and APRICOTS.—Dwarf trained 
trees, 2s. 6d. each; smaller ditto, 1s, 6d. each; nice cut backs, 
1s. each. A few very large trained trees in a bearing state, 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each, comprising Royal George, Noblesse, 
Chancellor, Newington, and some of the best sorts in cultivation, 

PEARS,—Several hundred fine round-headed trees at 1s. 6d, 
each, worth 3s, 6d, and 5s, each, comprising all the best sorts in 
cultivation, 

GRAPE VINES.—AII the best sorts, 4 to 6 feet, 1s. 6d. each. 

ARBUTUS.—Fine plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s, per doz. 

I1LEX OAK,—Fine plants in pots, and bushy, from 15 inches 
to 24 inches in height, 5s. per dozen, worth Is. each, Four- 
year-old seedlings, out of boxes, SIXPENCE per doz, 

BOX EDGING, 3d. per yard. 

RASPBERRIES, ‘‘Renpie’s Lance BEEenive.”—This is a 
large handsome variety, very prolific, and delicious flavour, 
and has given the most complete satisfaction. Strong Canes, 
20s. per 100, or 3s. per doz. ‘‘ YouELL’s FAstotrr,” 10s. per 100. 

CEDARS OF LEBANON.—We have a large stock of these 
in pots. Good plants, 3 feet, 36s. per dozen. Large handsome 
plants in pots, 4 to 6 feet, 5s. each; or one quarter the price 
usually charged. ' 

BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS.—Very superior to the old 
sort, 6s. per dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Some of the very best varieties in culti- 
vation, 30s. per 100. 

PORTUGAL LAURELS.—An immense stock will be sold 
unusually low. Fine plants, 18-inch, bushy, 20s. per 100 ; 3 feet, 
30s. per 100; 4 feet, 40s. per 100. 

BERBERIS, or MAHONIA AQUIFOLIA.—A very large quan- 
tity, 18 inches, 16s. per 100. Thisis a fine shrub for underwood. 

Weigela rosea, strong plants, 12 inches, 6s. per dozen; Par- 
nettia mucronata and floribunda, 6s. per doz.; Ribes, double 
red, and albidum, strong plants, 18 inches, 9s, per dozen. 

Remittance, or reference in London, from unknown 
correspondents. 

All orders above 51. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any of the stations on the South Devon, Bristol and 
Exeter, or Great Western Railways. Steamers from 
this port to London, Dublin, Cork, Falmouth, Belfast 


and Glasgow, three times a week. 

The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth, the 
Station being adjoining our premises. For Catalogues, and 
furtber information, apply to 

WILLIAM £. RENDLE and Co,, Union-road, Plymouth. 

FIRST ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFER- 
ENCE; AS THEY WILL BE EXECUTED IN 
STRICT ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 

SELECY FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
WRITER OF THE CALENDAR IN THE GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE OF Fes. 9th, PAGE 86. 
| OHN SUTTON anp SONS, possessing all the kinds 

of Seeds so strongly recommended in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
page 86, can supply them at low prices, paruculars of which 
appeared in the Ist page of last week’s Chronicle, They can 
also supply Dr. LinpLEY’s selection of the best six sorts of Peas, 
as stated in their Advertisement, in the 3d page of the Chronicle, 
of Feb. 9th; and most of the above sorts are inciuded in 

MESSRS. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, now in course of delivery, at 
the under-mentioneu Prices, Carriage free, 

No.1, 2. 2s. No. 2, 10. 1s. No, 3, 12s. 6d. 

Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


CORNWELL’S “VICTORIA” RASPBERRIES. 
G CORNWELL is now sending out strong canes 
® of the above, at 25s. per 100 ; or 3s. 6d. per dozen. To be 
had at E. CoaRLwoop’s, Covent-garden ; Messrs. Nose, Cooper, 
and Botton, Fleet-street; and of GEoRGE CORNWELL, Market- 
Gardener, Barnet, Herts. 
G. C. has also a large quantity of Red and White Currants ; 
also a quantity of large bushy Laurels. 


EARLY MARROW CABBAGE.—THE BEST IN CUL- 
TIVATION. 
DWARD TILEY can confidently recommend the 
following first-rate varieties as the best in cultivation. 
Early Marrow Cabbage, sold in packets 2s. 6d. per oz.; or 
half-ounce packets at Is. 6d. 
True Walcheren Cauliflower Broccoli, 1s. per packet; Wil- 
cove do., ls, per packet ; {amworth do., 1s, per packet, 
Coles’ Superb Celery, from Mr. Coles, Dartford, 1s. p. packet. 
The original true Bath Cos Lettuce Seed, 1s. per packet. 
Antirrhinum Seed, saved from 24 of the best varieties in eul- 
tivation, ls. per packet, 
Sweet-William Seed, saved from extra fine semi-double va- 
rieties, ]s. per packet. 
The whole or any part of the above will be sent postage and 
package free, 
Sold by Epwarp Triey, Nurseryman, Seedsman,.and Florist, 
16, Pulteney Bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


OTATO SEED: Selected Early, Kidney, and 
Round Varieties.—Packets of 4000 genuine Seeds, with 
directions for sowing, &e., 6d. Treatise on Potato Culture, 6d. 
Priced Seed Catalogue of Flowers and Vegetables, ld, All 
post tree.—Barliest Selected kinds of Kidney and Round Po- 
tatues, 53, per bushel, or 1s. 6d. per peck, packages inc-uded.— 
Orders of ihe value of 11. carriage paid to Lonuun. Remitiances 
requested in Post-oflice orders or postage stamps. 
ABRAHAM Hakpy and Son, Seed-growers, Maldon, Essex, 


CHRONICLE. 
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rT WELVE EXTRA FINE DOUBLE BALSAMS.—. 
Striped Scarlet, Striped Purple, Mottled Scarlet, Mottled 
Purple, Mottled Crimson, Rose, Purple, Scarlet, White, Rosy 
Purple, Crimson, Rosy Scarlet, 2s. 6d. the set, or Is. 6d. a 
mixed packet or amy selected six. The Trade served by the 
ounce, 100 packets of choice Flower Seeds, including the 
above, also choice Pansy, Cineraria, Geranium, Phlox, &c., for 
10s., or 50 for 7s., including all enumerated, post free. Enclose 
stamps or money order to WILLIAM JongEs, Seedsman and 
Florist, Stoke Newington-road, London, 


ABRIDGED FROM T. BARNES’ GENERAL CATALOGUE. 
HOMAS BARNES offers the undermentioned 
Articles, selected from his General List, for any of which 


T. B. will be happy to receive commands, and which will re. 
ceive the best attention. 


DAHLIAS, SHOW CLASS. 
Bannes’s George Glenny, bright pure yellow, the best 


ever offered to the public, 3 feet, each ... 10s. 6d, 
PE, Snowball, pure white, best in its class, 4 feet 10 6 
‘A William Bragg, bright vermilion, first class, 
3feet ... 3 ae ass fy > 0°6 
DAHLIAS, FANCY CLASS. 
Baxrnes’s Lady Cullum, bright yellow, with tips of 
pure white, beautiful, 3 feet... ag bs a 6 
i Elect, black, tipped with pure white, 4feet 7 6 
Picturata, cream, edged with bright scarlet, 
very distinct, fine, 3feet ... ” 7 6 


is Dandy, salmon-scarlet, tipped with pure 
white, very attractive, 4 feet... Par. ; 6 
DAHLIAS IN COLLECTIONS. 

12 first class Show Flowers, 24s., including Fearless, Queen 
of the East, Duke of Wellington, Mr. Seldon, Negro, &c. 
12 good old Show Flowers, 12s. 12 first class Fancy Dahlias, 
24s,, including Keepsake, Discount, Candidate, Rainbow, Miss 
Jane, &c, 12 good old Fancy Flowers, 12s, 


Barnes’s Seedling Phlox Alba Magnaflora, pure white, large 
and round, unequalled ; Plants in May, 7s, 6d. each. 
Fine collection of Phloxes, by name per doz. 6s, to 24s. 
Fuchsias, in fine show varieties, by name ss 6s, to 24s. 
Verbenas, in fine sorts, by name £ 6s, to 30s. 
Petunias, in fine sorts, by name in cas ” és. to 183, 
SPLENDID SEEDLING PETUNIAS. (Plants in May.) 
Baxnes’s Amaranth, rosy crimson, large, round, 
and flat... vey “sd ae age 
“ Beauty of Stow, rosy pink, with white 
ceutre, extra... i 


53. 6d. each, 


99 Delicata, peach, margined with pink... 5 0 1 
= Lilacea, lilac, with blue throat & veins 3 6 * 
ys Madonna, peach, crimson throat & veins 5 0 re 
a Tourist, crimson purple, clouded with 


white, of great substance... = oa 
Chrysanthemums, fine sorts, by name, 6s. to 18s, per dozen, 
Antirrhinums, Ditto Ditto 6s, to 24s, pe 
*,* General Descriptive Catalogues may be had on appliea- 
tion.—Danecroft Nurseries, Stowmarket, Feb. 23, 


TO GRAPE GROWERS,—THE BLACK BARBAROSSA, 
OHN BUTCHER has a limited stock of the above 
truly magnificent GRAPE, introduced by C. T. Ward, 
Esq., from the Continent, and now for the first time offered for 
sale. It has the following good properties : the Vine, a most 
luxuriant grower, a free bearer; bunches, large and finely 
shouldered ; berries, large and globular; flavour, equal to the 
Hamburgh ; will hang on the Vine for at least another month 
to come, without sinking in size of berry, or losing in flavour ; 
as hardy as the Hamburgh. Mr. Bevington, gardener to Mark 
Philips, Esq., exhibited the above Grape at the Horticultural 
Rooms, Regent-street, London, January, 1849, for which a 
Certificate was granted ; aud again on the 19th of the present 
month, when a Banksian Medal was awarded it. Some idea 
may be formed of the magnificenee of this Grape, by its being 
but the third year of the tree bearing fruit—21 bunches, 
averaging 4lbs, per bunch, was the crop of 1849. To those 
families requiring late Grapes, it will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition. Good plants, from eyes, 21s, each, ineluding package. 
—London Agent, Mr, Freperick WaBNER, Seed Merchant, 28, 
Cornhill, London; and JoHN SouTcHER, Nurseryman, Strat- 
ford-on- Avon. 

Also BUTCHER’S HYBRID BLACK SPINE CUCUMBER, 
Length, 18 to 30 inches. Exhibited at Regent’s-park Royal 
Botanic exhibition, 1846, for which a Certificate was yranted. 
Papers of Seeds, 2s. 6d. each.—Stratford-on-Avon, Feb, 23. 


EDRUS DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR. 


— The Subscribers beg to inform the admirers and 
planters of the above hardy Tree, that they have upwards of 
FIFTY THOUSAND, from one to five years old, in pots, 
grown from seed, constantly in the open ground, which they 
are now supplying on such termns as will induce their general 
introduction into all plantations, being of rayid growth, 
highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree. 

Wm. Maute and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM FOR UNDER COVER, &e. 
OHN WATERER begs to state he has large quan- 
tities of the above, which is now universally acknowledged 
the best Evergreen fur such purposes, being free from attacks 
of hares and rabbits. Strong plants, fit for immedate plant- 
ing, 10s. 6d., 15s., to 21s, per 100. 
Descriptive Catalogues of his well known collection of 
American Plants, &c., to be had on application, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


TO PLANTERS. 
7 DRUMMOND ayp SONS, Stirling, have this 
* season a large Stock of FOREST TREES, of fine 
quality, which they are offering at reduced prices. Tue Plants, 
from the free soil and exposure.of their Nursery Grounds, are 
well rooted and hardy. 
Priced Lists, including Shrubs and Fruit Trees, sent post 
free, on application, 
N.B.—Priced Lists also of Seeds and Agricultural Implements 
sent free if required.—Stirling, feb. 23. 


4 ARLY TEN-WEEK POTATO, the earliess grown, 

will beat the Ash-leaved Kidneys by ten days—per bushel, 

14s.; per peck, 4s., bags includev. Pure Stocks vt ASH- 

LEAVED KIDNEYS, k#D DITTO, BARHAW’S WALNUT- 

LEAVED, SHAWS, REGENTS, FORTY-FOLD, &e., at 
moderate prices. 

Twelve of the newest and rarest Flower Seeds : 
Nemophila maculata : Martynia angularis 
Brachycoma, splendid hybrids | Portulaca Thorburnii (yellow) 
Phiox Drummondii alba » | alba striata 
oculata Podolepsis chrysanthemoides 

i Leopoldina Schizanthus retusus aiba 
Martynia fragrans Ipomoea Burridyii 
One packet each 10s. 6d, 
GERMAN STOCKS, from 2s. per collection, 
ASTERS, from 3s. me 
a CARNATIONS, 2s. 6d. per 100, 
Doncan Haixs, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cro:s, London, 


” 
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BECKS PELARGONIUMS, AND OTHER RAISERS’ 


PRODUCTIONS. 

The Selections advertised at. Two Guineas are all sold. 

Of the varieties 1847 and 1848, enumerated in E. Beck’s Cata- 
logue (to be had in exchange for one postage stamp) a good 
assortment remains. The varieties intended for sending out 
next autumn in the two guinea selection are now propagating, 
and will be ready in September, enabling purchasers to grow 
them on, and to make good plants for the following year. 

N.B. The latter selection will be distinct and good. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Feb. 23. 


FPENDLES DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
ean be had on application, anatis (for one penny stamp), 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Tournips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of CARROTS, 
Manecotp Worzet, Cover, &c., as well as all the 


best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. - 
The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s. 8d. 
Ditto ditto... as jes .. pergt. 1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per Ib., 8d. per qt. 1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per ]b., 8d, per qt. 1 0 
Purple-top Seotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, perqt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d. per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot 4 + «. perlb. 0 10 
‘Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel are ~» perlb. 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass aoe per bush. 7 0 


Best English Red and White Clover per lb,, 5d.to0 7 
Large Cattle Parsnip 7 er per lb.,1s.to1 6 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue. ) : 
PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 30s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs. of heavy seed to each acre, 


BE SIX PEAS, recommended by Dr. Linptry, 
? —Prince Albert, Bishop’s New Long-pod, Knight’s Tall 
Marrow, Auvergne, Bedman’s Imperial, Fairbeard’s Champion 
of England. 
One quart of each for 6s. 6d., or two quarts of each 
for 10s. 
BEST FIVE BEANS.—Early Mazagan, Long-pod, Green 
Long-pod, Windsor and Green Windsor. 
One quart of each for 2s. 6d., or two quarts of each 
or 4s. 
Fi ALL THE SELECT FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
SEEDS recommended by the writer of the Calendar (See Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, Feb. 9, page 86), can be obtained aT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Hairs’ Dwarf Green Mammoth Peas, 5s. per quart. 
ASPARAGUS, LARGE BATTERSEA GIANT, Strong roots, 
at 2s. 6d. per 100. The best in cultivation. 
YORK REGENT POTATOES.—The best variety for general 
crop, 5s. per bushel of 56 lbs, , 
All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or io 


Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 
Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


H LANE anp SON have great pleasure in recom- 
* mending the following SEEDS, which may be had by 
unknown correspondents, by enclosing Postage stamps or 
-Post-office order, Seymour’s Celery and Fleming’s Melons 
haying been so successfully exhibited, require no comment. 

CELERY—Seymour’s White Champion ... As. 6d. per packet. 


a ” Superb White are 6 Ba 

nn re Red Matchless 0 6 $y 

pa ry Golden Perfection... 1 0 ” 
MELONS—Fleming’s, or Trentham Hybrid 

Persian ... ore ee a > 

Genuine Sweet Ispahan 1 0 FA 


Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 


MYATT’S LINNZUS RHUBARB, 

J MYATT anv SONS ean confidently recommend 

¢ this variety as the best in cultivation. The most satis- 
factory proof of this assertion is the fact that the Market 
Gardeners round Londen and Manehester have planted the 
Linneus Rhubarb more extensively than ayy other variety. 
It is extraordinarily productive, and about a fortnight earlier 
“than the Victoria ; added to this, it is held in general esteem 
for preserving and all culinary purposes. One-year planted 
roots, ls. 6d. ; ditto, Mitehell’s Royal Albert, 1s. 6d.; Victoria, 
9d. The usual Trade allowance.—Post-office orders are re- 
quested to be made payable to JosepH Myatt, Manor Farm, 
Deptford.—Feb. 23. 
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Avr the last meeting of the Horticultural Society a 
plant was produced which illustrates in so striking 
-a manner the true meaning of wIcH CULTIVATION in 
gardening as to demand from us special notice. 

The plant in question was the well known sho 
Dendrobe (Dendrobium speciosum), an Orchid whose 
low price enables most growers to possess it, and 
whose peculiarities of constitution generally defy 
all efforts at making it blossom; the few have suc- 
ceeded, the many have failed, although among the 
latter are to be reckoned some of the best gardeners 
in the world. And it is not a little singular that the 
two who have managed it best have been country 
clergymen ; the Rey, J. B. Huntury was among the 
first to succeed with it, and the Rey. C. Fox 
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Cuawner, of Bletchingly, produced the specimen on 
which these remarks are founded. The plant in 
question was about 12 feet in circumference, 
reckoning from the ends of the flower racemes, 
of which it had 35, each averaging about 75 
flowers, of the most delicate cream colour, veined 
with violet. Therefore, about 2625 of these flowers 
were expanded or ready to expand at the same time. 
It is impossible to do justice by words to the appear- 
ance of such a specimen, nor is it easy even to 
imagine the extent of its beauty. It might be said 
to be a fountain of flowers. 

The history of so few successes and so many 
failures is instructive, and briefly told. 

Many Dendrobes inhabit the hottest and dampest 
parts of Asia, where the season of rest is short, 
and the temperature while they are growing ex- 
cessive. Hence we find the warmest part of the 
stove their habitation, and moss perpetually moist 
their favourite soil. The object of the cultivator is 
to imitate the jungles of the Malay Archipelago, 
where there is not more than two or three degrees 
of difference in the quarterly mean temperature of the 
year. At Singapore, for example, it appears that the 
mean temperature ranges near 80° all the year round, 
there not being a difference of more than 33° be- 
tween the means of the hottest and coldest months : 
and at Buitenzorg, the Botanic Garden of Java, the 
difference is said not much to exceed 24°. But the 
family of Dendrobes is a very large one, comprising 
members of most dissimilar habits and constitution, 
some Alpine species appearing upon the branches of 
Oaks and tree Rhododendrons in the Himalayas, 
and others inhabiting the arid forests of New South 
Wales. It is, therefore, evident that the cultiva- 
tion suited for species from Singapore, would be 
inapplicable to those from Australia and Northern 
India. Attention to this circumstance is what has 
produced the failure of so many, and the success of 
so few in the management of the showy Dendrobe. 

That plant is wild in New Holland, where it is 
said to occur as far south as Port Jackson, and also 
within the tropic. We have it from Port Bowen 
in latitude 22°50/S. The characteristic of this 
Australian climate is long dryness, moderate mean 
temperature, and excessive difference between the 
cold and warm periods. It appears from Sir Tuomas 
Mircuxtt’s observations, as quoted in the Journal 
of the Horticultural Society, that in latitude 29° S., 
which may be taken as a middle point for the range 


| of this spe¢ies, in the summer there is a difference 


of 41° between the day and night, and the lowness 
of the night temperature throughout the year must 
greatly depress the average of diurnal temperature. 
Where this great explorer found an epiphytal Orchid 
in flower (Cymbidium canaliculatum), the night 
temperature was as low as 33°, and that of the day 
not more than 86°, It is therefore evident that the 
constitution of plants, placed by Nature in such a 
climate, must be essentially different from that of 
species from the jungles of India. 

The following memorandum, by the Rev. Mr. 
Cuawner’s gardener, brief as it is, explains distinctly 
the history of this noble specimen : 

“The plant has been grown in an intermediate 
house, varying from 45° to 55°, for the last three or 
four years; during the summer the house is kept 
from 65’ to 75°. Last May the plant was put ina 
cold pit and exposed to the sun, with very little 
water ; in September it was put back into the inter- 
mediate house, and has since that time had plenty 
of water.” 

Nothing can better express the conditions which 
are most favourable to. the health of this and all 
such plants. During the season of rest, the Dendrobe 
is stowed away in an unheated pit, where its surface 
is acted upon freely by air, and such sunlight as the 
season naturally affords; at this time it has little 
water. In the month of September, the beginning 
of its own natural spring, it is introduced to a better 
climate, where the heat is 20° or 30° higher ; water 
is gradually supplied ; as it fully renews its vegeta- 
tion, it receives this kind of food in abundance. 
Then it is that the latent vigour acquired during its 
rest begins to manifest itself; the organisable matter 
which was formed during a period of dryness and 
sun-warmth is rapidly converted into new parts; 
blossoms appear in profusion, and, by the month of 
February, they gush forth in one vast floral stream. 


In May the new growth is accomplished ; all the 
parts are fully organised and charged with the rich 
fluid which is to furnish further blossoms after some 
months’ digestion in dryness and lethargy, under the 
influence of sun and air. In May the plant is 
transferred to the place whence it was taken in the 
previous September, and there it remains till the 
September following. 

This would be the history of all New Holland 
plants, and of half the other plants in gardens, if 
means existed for carrying out the practice. This ds 


‘the history of the noble specimens of Azaleas, 
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Cactuses, and other prodigies which grace the Pxhi- 
bition tents of the Horticultural Society in the 
months of May and June. Moreover, the principle 
upon which Mr. Cuawner’s gardener proceeded is 
applicable, with some modifications, to almost every 
plant that is known to us. To the Orchids from 
the highlands of Mexico and Guatemala it is imdis- 
pensable ; it is applicable to those of Brazil, Con- 
tinental India, and China ; it is applicable alike to 
greenhouse plants and stove plants, to forced fruits, 
and those which naturally inhabit climates which 
render “ forcing,” strictly so called, the only method 
of cultivation that is applicable in a country like 
England. 

Thereason of this is, that all plants, like all animals, 
require a season of rest. "They cannot remain healthy 
if their vital forces are continually excited. They 
grow by day and rest at night; they are exuberant 
in summer, and in winter they are torpid. To quote 
the words of the “ Theory of Horticulture’”’— 

“Tf we look over the different climates of the 
world, we shall find that in each there are a season 
of growth and a season in which vegetation is more 
or less suspended ; and that these periodically 
alternate, with the same regularity as our summer 
and winter. I do not know that there is in nature 
any exception to this rule: for even in the Tierra 
templada of Mexico, where it is said that, at the 
height of 4000 to 5000 feet, there constantly reigns 
the genial climate of spring, which does not vary 
more than 8° or 9°, intense heat and excessive cold 
being alike unknown, and the mean temperature 
varying from 68° to 70°, we cannot suppose that, 
even in that favoured region, a season of repose is 
wanting ; for it is difficult to conceive how plants 
can exist, any more than animals, in a state of 
incessant excitement. Indeed, it is pretty evident 
that these countries have a period when vegetation 
ceases ; for Xalapa belongs to the Tierra templada, 
and we know that the Ipomcea purga, an inhabitant 
of its woods, dies down annually like our own 
Convolvuli. But, although all plants have naturally 
a season of repose, their winter is not in all cases 
cold. In the tropics it is marked by coolness and 
dryness, while the summer is rainy and very hot; 
and in extra-tropical countries the two seasons vary 
in their character, according to latitude and local 
circumstances.” 

This is one of the cardinal points in gardening : 
well understood now a-days by our great cultivators, 
but still unthought of by many from whom better 
things might be expected. Mr. Fox Cuawnenr’s 
Dendrobe will, we trust, remind them that by at- 
tending to it rationally a country parsonage may be 
made to produce specimens of excellence such as we 
seek in vain in some imperial gardens. 


Ir is not a little curious that, gardeners as we are, 
the true mode of making a Graver Watx should 
still be a matter of dispute. One would have thought 
that so simple a question, and one upon which per- 
sonal comfort so greatly depends, would have been 
disposed of conclusively long ago. 

Opinions may be said to be divided among the 
three following plans. In No. 1 the walk is exca- 
vated to the depth of 9 inches or more, and then is 
filled up with a layer of rough materials at the 
bottom, covered with finer gravel, the convexity 
being below or just up to the level of the adjoining 
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sides. In No. 2 the hollow for the walk is made to 
slope downwards from the sides to the centre, very 
coarse materials being employed at the lowest part, 
the convexity still being below or just up to the 


Fig. 2. 


level of the adjoining sides. In No.3 the walk is 
made upon the surface of the ground, the edges only 
being a little excavated, and the convexity is com- 
pletely above the adjoining sides. 


Fig, 3. 


In all these methods the surface is hardened by a 
case of good binding gravel. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 the rain which falls on the walk 
is detained by the sides, and sinks in; but it is sup- 
posed that the rough material carries it off as a drain 
—especially in No. 2. In No. 3 the rain which 
falls on the walk is immediately thrown off upon 
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the surrounding borders. The cost of materials is 
about twice as great in 1 as in 3, and about three 
times as much in 2 asin 3. The question is, which 
is the most efficient ? 

We should very much like to hear our corre- 
spondents’ opinions on this subject, before we offer 
our own. For the present we shall only say that we 
know execrable walks made at great charge upon 
the plan of Nos. 1 and 2, and excellent walks made 
at small cost upon the plan of No. 3—the sides only 
being kept lower than in the figure, in which the 
dotted line represents the ground level. 

Of course the question is, which is the best kind 
of walk in wet weather ? In dry weather one kind 
of walk is as good as another, if the surface is 
but hard. 


“KIDNEY BEANS. 

Tue varieties of these are very numerous, 
may be distinguished into two classes by the colour of 
the Beans. 

A. Beans white. 

B. Beans coloured. 

Class A. §. 1. 

1. Early Dwarf Dutch, aliis Dwarf Dutch, Large 
White Dwarf Dutch, Dwarf White Dutch, White 
Long-pod Dutch, Early Dwarf White, Nain hatif de 
Hollande, Nain "de Hollande trés hatif. Pods long, 
narrow, excellent when green; Beans small, com- 
pressed. Suitable for forcing. 

2. Dwarf Canterbury, alias Nain blane sans par- 
chemin. Pods narrow; Beans small, oblong, the plants 
branch much near the ground, bear abundantly and 
early. The Dwarf Battersea, alias Early Dwart White, 
Earliest White Battersea, is searcely different from the 


They 


Dwarf sorts. 


3. Early Laon, alias Early White, Dwarf White, 
Nain hatif de Laon, ou Flageolet, Very dwarf, early, 
good for forcing, equally suited for eating green, and 
when the seeds are ripe. 

Other varieties of less importance in this section are 
the Nain de Bohemia a@ grosses cosses, Nain blanc 
d’ Amerique, Large White, alids Royal White, Deux 
& la touffe, and the Soissons nain, ow gros-pied, 

§ 2. Runners. 

Large Running White, alias Long White, White 
Long-pod, Large White Sugar, Tender-pod Bean 
Runner, De Soissons, Sabre 2 trés od cosses. 
This is the common flat white Bean, generally eulti- 
vated for use in a dry state ; but it acquires the finest 
flavour when grown at Soissons, 

Sabre. Pods large, very long, excellent when young, 
even when nearly full-grown they are still tender and 
fleshy ; and may be preserved for a length of time by 
being cut into pieces and salted ; the Beans are excellent 
for use in a dry state. 

Cranberry Runner. This is also used in a dry state. 

Other sorts belonging to this section are the Prédome, 
alias Prudhomme, or Prodommet, Sophie, and the 
Haricot Riz; but they are unsuited to an English 
summer. 

Ciass B.—BEANS COLOURED. 
§ 3. Dwarf Sorts. 

Dwarf Speckled China, alias Dwarf China, Early 
China, Robin’s Egg, Dwarf Robin’s Egg, Early Dwarf 
Pink Spotted. An early sort, suitable for forcing. 
The Haricot de la Chine of the French, alias Polish 
Bean, is also dwarf and early, but it is sulphur-coloured, 
and not speckled with red. 

4. Wilmot’s Forcing Cream Speckled. Beans 
oblong, pale dun, speckled with dark chestnut; ex- 
cellent for forcing. 

5. Dwarf Negro, alias Early Negro, Early Black, 
Nain Noir, ou Négre. Well known as one of the best 
for general cultivation ; it is very productive, and the 
pods are very tender. 

6. Black Belgian, or Haricot Noir de Belgique. An 
excellent sort, bearing considerable resemblance to the 
preceding, but differs in having darker green foliage, 
and it is dwarfer and earlier than the Dwarf Negro ; 
very productive, and good for forcing. 

7. Fulmer’s Early Dwarf, alias Fulmer’s New 
Dwarf, Fuimer’s or Fulner’s Dwarf Red, Early Dun, 
Dwarf Dun-coloured, Dwarf Forcing Dun.coloured, 
Early Frame, Earliest Forcing. Much esteemed for 
early crops, and forcing. Closely allied to the pre- 
ceding is Fulner’s Speckled Dwarf, alias Dwarf 
Red Speckled, Dwarf Light Red Speckled, Early 
Dwarf Forcing Speckled, Large Forcing Dark 
Red Speckled, Suisse rouge; and with Beans 
a shade darker, we have also very similar to the 
above the Early Dwarf Purple Speckled, alias Early 
Purple, Dwarf Purple Speckled, Dwarf Speckled; 
allowing for another shade darker, and we may include 
with these the Dwurf Black Speckled, alias Dwarf 
Black Mottled. 

Other sorts belonging to this section are the Jaune 
de Canada, Suisse gris, Suisse gris de Bagnolet, Ventre 
de biche, Dwarf Yellow, alits Early Dwarf Yellow, 
Nain couleur d’Abricot, Rouge d'Orléans, Nain du 
Canada rouge et jaspé, Suisse Nain rouge foncé, 

§ 4, Runners. 

Prague or Red Pea. Pods tender, Beans round, 
when ripe rather thick-skinned, but mealy and well 
flavoured, similar to a Chestnut. 
Prague jaspé are varieties of the preceding. | 


preceding ; and the same may be said of the Dwarf 
Sabre, Sabre Nain, Dwarf French White, or Nain 
blanc trés productif. 


Haricot d’Alger resembles the Prague. The green pods 
of the Prague Beans soon become unfit for use. 

The Lima, the Haricot du Cap, or Venetian Sugar, 
and the Sieva, are all too tender for this climate. The 
preferable sorts amongst those above mentioned have 
numbers prefixed. 


Scanter Runner.—The Scarlet Runner and its 
varieties belong to a different species from that which 
has furnished the sorts of Kidney Beans above men- 
tioned, and although usually considered an annual, it is, 
in fact, a perennial, having tuberous roots similar to 
those of the Dahlia, and like that may be preserved 
through the winter ; when if planted out in April they 
soon make their appearance above ground, and produce 
an early and abundant crop. The principal sorts are the 

8. Scarlet Runner, alias Tall Scarlet Runner, Haricot 
d’Espagne, ou écarlate. Flowers scarlet, Beans dark- 
red, pods rough on the outside, and therefore not so 
much esteemed as the Kidney Bean, although tender to 
eat; and the plants bear abundantly, even without 
stakes, if their tops are pinched off. 

White Dutch Runner. Flowers and Beans white ; 
does not continue so long in flower as the preceding. 

Painted Lady, or Haricot d’Espagne a fleur bicolor. 
Flowers bright scarlet and pure white ; is ornamental, 
but not so good, in an economical point of view, as the 
Scarlet Runner. R. 7. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER—No. IX. 

Tue Enxranruus at Hone Konc.—The Enkianthus 
quinqueflorus is one of those few Chinese plants which 
will scarcely submit to cultivation, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that its proper management is 
not understood. A description of its habits, as observed 
on its native mountains in Hong Kong, will probably 
assist those who are trying to cultivate this beautiful 
plant in England. The island of Hong Kong has often 
been called a barren rock, an expression which, in our 
days at least, is not quite correct. When it was formed 
by some convulsion of Nature, in the earlier periods of 
the world’s history, it was no doubt a barren chain of 
rocks of very irregular outline. Gradually, however, 
like those islands in the eastern seas which are every 
day forming by the agency of animals, a great portion 
of the surface of these rocks became partially covered 
with soil and vegetation, although many of their peaks are 
still uncovered, remaining as barren as they were when 
first formed, and bidding defiance to time and change. 

On these mountains, from 1000 to 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the Enkianthus is found growing 
abundantly, and in great luxuriance. It is never seen 
in the valleys or low lands, unless when br ought down 
by the natives. The soil is loamy, not unlike what we 
see at Shirley or Wimbledon, and mixed with stones 
and large pieces of granite which have become detached 
from the rocks. The plant delights in fixing itself in 
the crevices of the rock, and is often found in these 
situations with very little soil about its roots. About 
the end of April or beginning of May, at the change of 
the monsoon, the wet season begins. The Enkianthus 
then grows most luxuriantly, and all the leaves, buds, 
and shoots, are then fuily formed. In the autumn, 
with the exception of a week or two in September, the 
weather is dry and very hot. At this period the 
branches and buds of the plants get perfectly ripened, 
many of the leaves fall off, and the plant having formed 
its secretions for the following year remains in a 
dormant condition during the winter, which, in Hong 
Kong, is cool and dry. In the hottest months in the 
year, namely, June, July, and August, the maximum 
temperature in the shade rarely exceeds 90° Fahr., but 
on a clear day one of my thermometers indicated 140° 
in the sun. In winter, although the north winds are 
cold and piercing, frost and snow are almost unknown 
in this part of China. When the first impulse is given 
to vegetation by spring the Enkianthus bursts into 
bloom, and the sides of the barren hills are seen gay 
with its flowers. 

This is the way in which Nature treats this charming 
plant, and we must follow her example before we can 
hope to see it half so beautiful as it is on its native 
mountains. There are, however, two natural circum- 
stances connected with success which are difficult if not 
impossible to imitate. The one is the bright sunshine 
which ripens the wood in autumn, and the other is the 
peculiar nature of the mountains on which the plant 
grows. In the hottest weather, even when no rain has 
fallen for months, and when the valleys are parched and 
burnt up for want of it, these mountain sides are always 
moist a few inches below the surface, and teem in all 
directions with cool and refreshing springs. 

The Enkianthus is always in blossom at the time of the 
Chinese new year, when flowers are in great request for 
the decoration of the houses, boats, and temples. It is 
brought in large quantities from the hills, and sold in 
the streets, or sent about in presents, after the same 
fashion as the Holly and Mistletoe in England. If the 
branches are cut and placed in a jar in water, before 
the flowers are fully expanded, the latter will remain 
in perfection for a fortnight or three weeks. The pretty 
wax-looking globular flowers are very handsome, and 
are held in high esteem amongst the natives. FR. J’. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 101.) 
Genus XVI.3 one species. (Eliolement) BLANcHING. 
—Some plants at the first period of their vegetation 
grow with great rapidity ; their vigour is then checked, 


Prague bicolor, | and they remain dwarf. Others in a short time attain a 
The | height quite disproportioned to their age, but are far 
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from having the “ae Oni UF imalorinie Gs Hanioot d’Alger rosomibles the Pragual? he geen polis) ftom luaviirg tse #iiclcaeae ci Sierigiiariaalr elegance or strength which they ought to 
have. Remaining thus slender, they shortly perish. 
This happens especially to those grown in close dark 
places, where they have been artificially forced by dung 
or other fermenting substances. This is the disease 
which the French call Etiolement, and which we Italians 
sometimes designate as a smagrimento, or more popu- 
larly as a threading of the plant, in allusion to the 
young shoots, which are slender enough to be compared 
to threads, as may often be observed in plants stowed 
in dark places for the winter. 

The want of light, and often a superabundance of 
heat, may be considered as the causes of this disease, 
which must not be confounded with the weakness pro- 
duced by the ill-judged pruning of young plants. It 
may generally be prevented, but when once developed 
it is difficult to arrest its evil consequences. It may be 
avoided by keeping the plants, as has been so repeatedly 
recommended, in places sufficiently lighted, Attention 
must also be paid in sowing seeds in hotbeds that the 
first fermentation of the manure be over. 

To gardeners and amateurs, I would in these cases 
recommend that their seeds should be sown in pots or 
pans, so placed in a bed of earth covering the manure, 
that the young seedlings should enjoy a free circulation 
of air, with abundance of light and heat. Amd it will be 
a most useful practice to change daily, or at most every 
two or three days the position of those pots which require 
to be kept under cover or contain the most delicate seed- 
lings. I have already alluded to the methods by which 
I have succeeded in saving so many. Moreover, that 
the cultivator may not be disappointed, he must attend 
to all the general directions for the sowing of seeds, and, 
above all, take care that the plants are all equally ex- 
posed to the rays of light. 

Genus XVII. ; Puyrorituss, or Vegetable Stones.— 
This disease attacks the roots or fruits of some plants, 
which have in the inside of those organs bodies which in 
appearance, and especially in hardness, resemble little 
stones, I have thus established two species. 

First species. Puyroritaes of Roors.—The roots 
of the Potato are the most liable to this disease. The 
tubers attacked by it, when planted, throw out very 
small shoots, which grow exceedingly slowly, and their 
whole produce is most miserable. Inside they show 
black canker-like nodules, and become altogether harder 
and more filamentous than sound ones. The French 
call the disease Poivre or Frisoleé. It occurs also in 
other tuberous roots, and even, as I have reason to 
believe, in some roots not tuberous. These indurations 
appear to arise from too great a quantity of manure of 
a heating kind, as it is in very fertile soils much 
manured with stable dung that Potatoes are the most 
liable to them. Although the number of individual 
plants attacked be not numerous, the damage done on 
the whole is often considerable. 

Second species. PuyroLiruEes or Fruits.—There is 
no one who may not have met with the stony substances 
found in some fruits with fleshy pericarps ; they are 
frequent in Pears, and occur almost always in Quinces< 
The works of Duhamel, so little known to cultivators, de 
scribe the anatomy of such fruits with great exactness, 
and are alone sufficient to give an idea of the elevated 
views of that celebrated man. 

From the observation that Pears grown in fertile 
soils or on espaliers but very seldom show any signsof these 
indurations, which are abundant only in sterile situa- 
tions, have convinced me that the disease is indeed 
among those arising from want of proper nutriment, or 
of the aid of the stimulants necessary to bring the fruit 
to perfection. I have read in a very respectable work 
that the great number of seeds which the Quince pro- 
duces, and which are brought to perfection at the ex- 
pense of the pulp, in our country where the fruit does 
not ripen perfectly, are the cause of these stones. But 
the celebrated Abbé Molini assures me that in Chili, his 
native country, there are two species of Quince which 
attain perfect maturity without any such stony cop- 
cretions, from which I conclude that these are with us. 
the result of our climate. 

I do not enter into any details on the remedies for 
this disease, for if owing to climate there is of course no 
cure. Where the want or superabundance of manures. 
are the cause, the cultivator will readily see how to 
prevent it. In the case of trees, measures must be taken 
whilst they are young. Transplantations, grafting, 
working about the roots, may induce them to bring their 
fruits to a better condition, It would be curious for 
those who have sufficient plant houses, to try whether 
the Quince may not be so cultivated as to ripen its fruit 
perfectly without these phytolithes. 


CHEVREUL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS FOR 
JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. 

June.—In this nioniti we have Heartsease, white 
and yellow, that is to say of the same colours as. 
Crocuses ; the former may therefore be arranged simi- 
larly to the latter. A similar observation will apply to 
violet and white Rockets (Hesperis matronalis), and the 
double American Cress, or Barbarea, which is yellow. 
The following arrangements, too, will be found agree- 
able. 1, Flax, Golden Rod (Solidago multiflora), Flax, 
Golden Rod, &c. 2, Red Snapdragon (Antirrhinum 
majus), white Snapdragon, red Snapdragon, white Snap- 
dragon, &c. 3, Siberian Larkspur and scarlet Lychnis 
alternately. 4, A row of red Foxglove and white Fox- 
glove alternately. 

JuLy.—1, A row of red Malope (Malope trifida) and 
white Malope alternately. 2, Some plants of Zinnia 
violacea in the middle of a confused group of white and 
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red Malope look well. 3, The same is true of the blue 
Veronica (Veronica spicata), Fennel flower (Nigella 
damascena), Siberian Larkspur, Coreopsis tinctoria, 
and Eschscholtzia californica, 4, Rows of China Asters, 
in the following orders, look well : 1, white, red, white, 
red, &c.; 2, white, blue, white, blue, &c.; 3, white, 
red, white, blue, white, red, white, blue, &c. 5, Borders 
of China Asters, sown thickly, produce a good effect. 
6, Blue Canterbury Bells (Campanula medium) alter- 
nating with white of the same. 7, Flax, Eschscholtzia, 
Flax, Eschscholtzia, &c. 

Avcust.—1, Violet Phlox (Phlox decussata), white 
Phlox, violet Phlox, white Phlox, &c. 2, Violet Phlox 
and Golden Rod (Solidago humilis or integrifolia or re- 
eurvata), alternately. 3, Violet Phlox alternately with 
yellow Milfoil (Achillea filipendula), or Eschscholtzia. 
4, Siberian Aster, Rudbeckia speciosa, Siberian Aster, 
Rudbeckia, &e. 5, Siberian Aster, yellow Milfoil, 
Siberian Aster, yellow Milfoil, &c. 6, Convolvulus 
major purple, Eschscholtzia, Convolvulus, Esch- 
scholtzia, &c. 

A circular basket, in the middle of which is a tree, 
whose trunk iscovered round with Colvolvulusmajor, and 
which is itself surrounded by Eschscholtzia, looks very 
well; so does a similar basket in which the Convolvulus 
is replaced by Nasturtiums and the Eschscholtzias by 
violet Heartsease. A border of dwarf Larkspurs, sown 
thickly, may be taken for this period of the year. 


ON THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE 

MOST PERFECT CULTIVATION.—No. XII. 

I sore that all who read these papers will have ob- 
served that while an external physiological character 
has been purposely avoided, their aim is to place the 
practice of gardening upon a scientific basis, My object 
for such a course is this: there are many excellent cul- 
tivators'who, by the result of a long series of operations, 
are enabled to calculate with tolerable correctness upon 
the termination of their labours, and who from such 
conclusions are too prone to look upon scientific data as 
mere toys for the scientific, rather than as the alphabet 
of success in their own particular calling ; forgetful or 
unwilling to acknowledge that the purposes of science 
are to teach by a short route the same lessons that mere 
practice imparts by a circuitous one. And it becomes 
difficult to convince them that the results of carefully 
digested and well understood facts, in the philosophy of 
vegetable life, andjits relation to external circumstances ; 
and the knowledge of cause and effect, as deduced from 
experience, are one and the same thing ; always, award- 
ing to scientific elucidations that superiority of being able 
readily to meet and toadapt a change of circumstances ; 
and as it is much the better system to give ayouth a tole- 
rable idea of a language before we burden the mind with 
a host of dry grammatical technicalities, so in cases such 
as I have described it is preferable, and possibly the 
only means of success, to prove the truths of science by 
the light of practice, as a guide to further excellence, 
rather than to pursue an opposite mode of tactics. 

Every gardener knows he cannot grow his plants in 
the dark, he is well aware that the results of such 
treatment would be elongation and etiolation in propor- 
tion as light is absent ; yet how few of us calculate upon 
the value of the delicate and complicate apparatus—a 
leaf; how seldom do we adapt our artificial parapher- 
nalia to meet its requirements, and to facilitate the 
healthy performance of its functions. Recollection 
recalls one or two instances of a lamentable deficiency 
in the knowledge of the office and nature of leaves. A 
governess, passing through a conservatory with her 
young charges, where a person was sponging the leaves 
of a Gardenia, and observing how bright their appear- 
ance while wet, very innocently asked if the leaves were 
being varnished. Here is a forcible instance of the 
great deficiency of a popular acquaintance with the 
leading facts in natural history. When will such be 
considered as a necessary appendage to an ordinary 
education ? Another instance exhibits similar ignorance 
in a more lamentable degree, and in a case where one 
would least have thought of seeking it. A spruce young 
nurseryman, very busy in his own peculiar manners, 
replied to an interrogatory, as to why he was depriving 
a plant of many of its healthy leaves, that it had too 
much foliage. Now,as the plant was an Endogen, and 
the defoliated organs of a healthy green, I am at a loss 
to know upon what principle of physiology this opera- 
tion was based. If I have exhibited an ignorance of 
some principle bearing upon such a practice, I shall be 
but too thankful to be set right. 

It would appear upon a cursory review of solar and 
atmospheric influence in relation to the construction of 
our ordinary glass houses, that the admission of a con- 
stant supply of the latter is far from being necessary. 
Instances are on record where a supply of fresh air 
was apparently purposely excluded, and no bad results 
would appear to have followed. In the Chronicle for 
1848, page 267, is a remarkable instance, to the com- 
ments upon which I beg to refer the reader; and I 
believe that Mr. Knight recorded similar cases. Now 
we know that the constitution of the atmosphere is 
such, that with all the appliances of science, and on a 
comparatively limited scale, it becomes next to impos- 
sible to produce a vacuum. Intruding itself into the 
most minute apertures, and mingling with and forming 
part of almost every ordinary substance we employ, 
we become forcibly reminded of its great importance in 
the economy of all beings endowed with organic or 
animal life, 

It is no less necessary in the pulmonary circulation 
of the animal to free the system of its carbonaceous 


impurities than in the analogous functions of vegetable 
life, to enable the plant to form and fix the very bones 
and sinews of its system, and as a medium through 
which to rid itself of its superfluous moisture. The 
insinuating property of the atmosphere is perhaps one 
of the most beautiful adaptations in Nature. Its 
existence being only known to us by its effects, or 
through the result of experiment, and not rendering 
itself palpable to our grosser senses, we should often be 
led to exclude it where its presence is of vital import- 
ance ; and, in many cases where we imagine we do 
exclude it, such is only apparent not real. And to refer 
to the cases of closed houses just cited, it is evident that 
a thousand apertures present themselves through which 
the atmosphere obtains an “exit and an entrance,” 
carrying its vital influence where misguided intention 
would have excluded it. It is very questionable if 
plants more than animals could exist without a supply 
of fresh air. The “ Wardian case”’ may seem to settle 
the point, but in a note to Dr. Carpenter’s excellent 
and popularly written little work on Vegetable Phy- 
siology, he says, “The author has that gentleman’s 
(Mr. Ward’s) authority for saying, that the common 
notion that the external air should be completely 
excluded is quite an erroneous one.” G. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
Mucu attention has lately been paid to the subject of 
seed lists ; and as I have had considerable experience in 
regard to seeds, J cannot perhaps render my amateur 
readers better service than to present them with such a 
list as may be suitable for their guidance, with some 
directions concerning the culture of the articles re- 


commended. 


Pras—Early Kent, 1st sowing 
Scimetar, 2d do. 
*Fairbeard’s Champion 
*Knight’s Dwarf Marrow 
*Bishop’s New Longpod 
* These will be found first- 

rate for summer crops 

Breans—Mazagan, lst sowing 
Marshall’s Prolific, 2d do. 
Windsor, summer crop 

Kipyey Beans—{Dun 
+Negro 
+These are esteemed kinds, 

and abundant bearers. 
Wilmot’s Cream-speckled, 
best for forcing 
Scarlet Runner 
Bret—Barrett’s Crimson 
Broccoti—Grange’s Early, Ist 
sowing, to come in during 
autumn 
Walcheren, for 
winter, and 
mild seasons 
Hammond’s Cape, excellent 
at all seasons 
Wilcove, for early spring use 
Knight’s Late Protecting 
The value of Broccolis de- 
pends chiefly upon their 
being well saved 
Brussets Srrours—The tall 


autumn, 
spring, in 


has proved generally good 
and true 
Carrot—Early Horn, for first 
crop 
Altringham, for winter use 
CAULIFLOWER—One variety is 
ample, if saved genuine 
CeLERY—Seymour’s White and 
Red are the best in culti- 
vation 
CucumBer—Victory of Bath 
Enpive — Green curled for 
autumn use 
Batavian, for winter ditto 
Lretroce—* White Cos 
*Bath ditto 
*Paris ditto 
*These are good summer 
kinds 
+Brown Dutch 
+Hammersmith Hardy 
+These stand the wiuter well 
Mrton— Beechwood 
Onton—Portugal, for use he- 
fore Christmas 
Strasburgh, for use after 
Christmas 
James’s Keeping, for ditto 
Silver-skinned, for pickling 
ParstEy—The quality of this 
depends exc!usively upon 
how it is saved 


kind grown by the London 1st 
market gardeners is the 
most profitable. I have 
frequently found imported 
seeds to produce a dwarf 
variet 
CassaaE—A well-saved York 
is a most valuable kind for 
all the purposes of the ama- 
teur. The variety under the Early Stone, 2d do. 
mame of Atkins’s Matchless YellowGarden,for winter use 


The above list will serve to guide the amateur in his 
selection. Adsl, however, depends upon how the various 
seeds have been saved. J apprehend that of late years 
a cheap article has been more aimed at than a genuine 
one. Pharo. 


RapisH—Early Frame, 
sowing 
Scarlet Short-top, 2d do. 
Red and white Turnip 
Savoy—Green Curled 
Sprnaco—Round, for summer 
Prickly, for autumn sowing 
Turnip—Early Dutch, Ist 
sowing 


Home Correspondence. 

Descent of the Sap.—You ask your correspondents to 
explain how it is that when a ring of bark is removed 
from a branch, the new growth takes place principally 
on the upper edge of the wood, and very slightly on the 
lower? Now, in this question it is assumed that in all 
cases the amount of matter formed at the upper edge of 
a wound in a branch is much greater than that at the 
lower, but, as I have before stated, the younger the 
branch is, and the fewer leaves there are above 
the wound than below it, the less disparity there 
will be between the quantities of matter thrown 
out by the upper and lower edges of the wound, 
The position also of the branch has an effect, as the dis- 
parity will be less in horizontal branches than in per- 
pendicular ones. I speak here from only a limited 
number of experiments, and I wish some one would re- 
peat these experiments on branches of all ages and in 
all positions, and let the results be known. Not ad- 
mitting, then, the fact to be universal, I yet allow that 
in the great majority of cases there is (especially in| 
ringed stems), a much greater accumulation of matter | 
at the upper than at the lower lip of the wound, and} 
you ask, if this does not depend on the descent of the sap, 
to what is it owing? If by “descent of the sap” is 
meant merely a passing out of organisable matter 
from the most dependent part of a wound, 
then I apprehend that no one will deny the fact; 
but if by “descent of sap,” is meant an inference 
from such cases as this, that there is a general descent 
of the assimilable matters in the entire or unwounded 
plants, then I think this is unproved. As I before 
said, the entire want of evidence of the existence of a 
descending current. in living entire plants, is one ob- 
jection to the grand theory ; and this one fact of the | 


ring can, I think, be fully explained by the effects of 
gravitation. When the bark of a tree is wounded, the 
continuity of the tissues by which the sap ascends is 
destroyed, and the physical law of gravitation operates, 
and a greater quantity than usual of assimilable matter 
is carried to the injured part, the consequence is, that cell 
growth goes on rapidly in proportion to the supply of the 
matter from which the cells are formed. This is my 
explanation of the phenomena in question. With re- 
gard to your second question, why “gum formed in the 
leaves of a Potato is afterwards found in the tubers in 
the final form of starch ”’ I certainly was not aware 
that such was the fact. If it can be proved in any way 
that the gum or dextrine found in the leaves of plants 
is really carried down to the stem or the tuber, as in 
the Potato, then a good ease would be established for 
further inquiry into so curious a phenomenon. It cer- 
tainly is not impossible to suppose that, to a limited 
extent, the soluble assimilable matters of plants may be 
carried from one cell to another within limited dis- 
tances in all directions, but this is a very different move- 
ment of the fluids to that which is supposed to exist ac- 
cording to the theory of the descent of the sap. EZ. Lan- 
kester. The sap descends freely, as it ascends ; it will 
rise one day to the height of many feet, pass down the very 
next day by the same route, and yet ascend again to- 
morrow in another branch, provided it is compelled into 
these directions by artificial means, or by some derange- 
ment in the economy of the plant. Now, although this 
can be as clearly proved as the simplest axiom in Euclid, 
I dare say ninety-nine out of every hundred who think 
at all on the subject would call it rank heresy, or a thing 
impossible, contrary to all sound ideas and what not ; 
but sound ideas and sound opinions are not what are 
required in these days ; they have lost much of their 
former value in our estimation, since they have become 
articles of free-trade ; facts, borne out to the evidence of 
our senses, we cannot resist; and by such facts, any 
one who is so minded, may prove to himself that the 
sap of plants descends in summer as surely as it rises in 
the spring, as you and many others know very well. 
But before I state how this experiment is easiest car- 
ried out, allow me to say what prompted me to try a 
question which amounted to self-evidence to my own 
mind for many years. Like other gardeners, I imbibed 
the doctrine of the circulation of the sap along with the 
rudiments of my garden education ; but the first expe- 
riment in which I had a hand for a direct proof of the 
downward course of the sap was in the spring of 1827, just 
23 yearssince. This experiment wasat the instance of a 
worthy member of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
and was to be tried by Mr. Barnet, the Society’s gar- 
dener at that time, in their Experimental Garden at 
Edinburgh ; I was told at the time that the same expe- 
riment was recorded in some old author, but I either 
did not hear his name or I have forgotten it. I helped 
Mr. Barnet to plant three young Willow trees in a row, 
and about 2 or 3 feet apart, in the south-west corner of 
the Experimental Garden, and I well recollect that Mr. 
Barnet told me that these trees were intended for 
an experiment on the ‘descent of the sap according 
to some author. The two outside trees, after a few 
years, were to be inarched into the centre one, and 
as high up as possible; the three trees were then 
to be allowed to grow until the two outside ones 
should become strong enough to enable them to hold 
up the centre one, which was then to be sawn off at the 
surface of the ground. I believe Mr. Barnet told me 
at the time that the trees mentioned by the old book 
were thus treated, and that the centre one remained 
alive—I forget how long—suspended between the other 
two, and thus the circulation, not up and down, but 
down and then upwards, must have gone on all this 
time. I never heard the issue of this experiment ; 
indeed, I quite forgot all about it, until I read Mr. 
Caie’s account of a nearly similar one on a Vine, 
page 103 ; but some of your correspondents at Edin- 
burgh might inquire, and let us know about it. The 
next experiment on this subject in which I was engaged, 
brought out a new fact, besides proving the descent of 
the sap, which I never questioned; and this fact is, that 
the ascending current, without entering the leaves at all, 
will come back again under certain circumstances in 
the crude state, as we most erroneously call it when we 
mean to express a certain condition of it only. From 
this fact, which I shall presently show, I am led by 
analogy to infer confidently, that the rising sap is at the 
will of the leaves, if you allow the expression, and that, 
like the air, with respect to a vacuum, it can go about 
in any direction, up or down and sideways, wherever a 
vacuum in the cells offers a retreat, and when the leaves 
in the immediate neighbourhood, which caused such 
opening, are more powerful than their fellows to draw 
the current to themselves: but that part of the question 
is not of much practical value. What I had more 
immediately in view, when I tried this experiment, was 
to prove certain things which I did not then thoroughly 
understand, connected with a theory of pruning the 
Grape Vine, recorded in your pages by Mr. Fleming, of 
Trentham, for which he was smartly criticised by writers 
who did not throw any light on the subject, nor even 
appear to me to have comprehended it atall. I had 
too much faith in Mr. Fleming, to say nothing of the 
respect due to his authority, to mistrust what he said 
merely because I did not thoroughly understand the 
process by which he explained his views ; and the 
following experiment was undertaken to arrive at the 
truth, if possible ; and when the truth was revealed, I 
need hardly tell you how much I admired the sagacity 


greater amount of wood formed in the upper lip of a! of my esteemed friend in penetrating so far beyond his 
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brethren. A promising young shoot, from the bottom dish. There is a sad mistaken notion in the growing of 


of an old Vine, in a late Vinery, was fixed on for the 
experiment ; this was encouraged to grow on all the 
season, by keeping down all the laterals as they appeared. 
I know some will say that was not any encourage- 
ment, but the contrary; but let me have my own 
way so far this time. Before the end of the growing 
season, this shoot was nearly 16 feet long, not a 
bad growth, being only an extra shoot from an 
old plant in fall bearing. After the fall of the leaf, I 
cut out all the buds on this shoot except the two at the 
very top; one bud would have been sufficient for my 
experiment, but I retained two, in case of accident. 
The wood was not nearly ripe at the top, but I wished 
to retain the greatest length of shoot. When these 
two buds started next season, their leaves had to draw 
up the sap through full 15 feet of naked young wood, 
and as soon as four leaves were expanded on each 
shoot I stopped both of them. The laterals made a 
vigorous effort to make up for this stoppage, but I cut 
them off also, and then I remained until the embryo 
buds were just bursting ; by this time I knew the cells 
or tubes below them must be full of sap, in short, my 
bottle was nearly full; then I cut off all communica- 
tion farther up by removing the two young shoots and 
a smaill portion of the older wood, to make sure that no 
more growth could be made there. You will perceive 
that I had thus provided a long piece of wood full of 
the ascending sap, or at any rate as full as our art could 
make it, and there was no possible outlet for it to 
eseape in the upward direction ; and now I thought to 
myself that as this sap did not reach the leaves to be 
elaborated, it must come back in nearly the same state 
as it ascended ; that is, if it has the power to return at 
all. J left the whole for 24 hours, and next morning, 
as the clock struck seven, I cut off this bare shoot over 
the centre of the front path, and immediately a drop as 
clear as crystal fell from the upper part of the cut, and 
then drop, drop, drop, fell down in rapid succession, and 
I ran out to call two of the men to witness the curious 
experiment ; but I had no occasion to hurry myself, 
for the wound kept dropping more or less until 1] a.m. 
The sap in this bare shoot must have been in active 
circulation downwards many hours before I cut it ; as 
soon as the descending current reached the main stem 
of the plant, what became of it? It there met a much 
stronger current going in an opposite direction, and it 
must of necessity mix with it and turn up again ; there 
is no other possible way of accounting for its final dis- 
tribution. There are many other curious points that 
might have been aseertained if I had thought of them, 
but, 23 the experiment may easily be repeated next 
summer, I shal! mention a few things which have since 
occurred to me, and no doubt some other things and 
modifications of the experiment will suggest them- 
selves to those who will choose to put their heads a 
thinking on the subject. In the first place it would be 
interesting to know if gravitation played a part in the 
downward circulation, as seems very probable from the 
length of time the shoot kept bleeding after the supposed 
influence of the leaves in other parts of the tree were 
cut off. If I had reversed the ends of this shoot as 
soon as I saw the drops fall, and if the dropping then 
ceased at ounce, that would have established the fact of 
the current being in part at least owing to the law of 
gravitation. Again, suppose I had left one bud about 
the middle of the shoot, or nearer the bottom, and 
reduced the growth of this bud to one leaf on the day 
before I cut the shoot from the parent tree, would this 
one leaf balance the whole of the sap, or any part, or 
what ? Indeed, the experiment might be tried under 
various modes to obtain more insight into difficult 
points, and even ou points which we believe to be easily 
understood. When we hear some of our best gardeners 
say they encourage laterals on their Vines late in the 
autumn to help the formation of roots (!) surely we all 
of us want more insight into these things. In con- 
clusion, pray urge your readers to repeat this experi- 
ment in various forms. It is not too late now to set 
about it, and a few months will suffice to prove it. Take 
any unpruned Vine against an open wall, disbud some 
of the longest of last year’s shoots, except two or three 
at the top, and then repeat the rest of the experiment 
as stated above ; the only precautions that I can now 
think of are, that the separation of the experimented 
shoots should take place out of doors after a few days 
of fine growing weather, and that the forenoon is better 
than early morning for cutting off such branches, as we 
know that a sudden chill during a cold night acts on 
the sap of the plants very powerfully. D. Beuton. 
White Celery preferable to Red.—As articles named 
by the “Writer of the Calendar” are necessarily 
looked upon as coming from good authority, by those 
who are not so well versed in the theory and practice of 
gardening, considerable caution ought to be used in 
writing these notices. I supposed, as you have been 
Sweeping the stray}names from the antiquated lists of 
culinary seeds, the ‘* Writer of the Calendar” would 
not be behind, and, consequently, I just looked among 
my old acquaintances to see who were gone and who 
were taking their places. I find white Celery clean 
gone, good, bad, and indifferent, and an excellent red 
sort mounted in its place. Now it so happens in real 
practice that red Celery, however large and fine, will 
not do the work of white ; the one is rejected and the 
Other must be had. I have served white Celery re- 
peatedly where red was offered and rejected. Red 
Celery is hardier than white; it is also more rank in 
flavour and robust in habit. Delicate taste will try 
these qualities, especially where Celery is cooked asa 
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vegetables ; for example, if Celery would not run, it 
never could be too large for a Lancashire grower ; 
whereas Celery richly fed, quickly grown, blanched, 
&e., is infinitely more delicate than large old Celery, 
and white Celery is just as much preferable to red as 
Cauliflower is to Broccoli; and if you try purple Cape 
Broceoli you will find it but a sorry substitute for the 
snowy Cauliflower in summer, The same may be said 
of red for white Celery. A, F. 

Food of Birds.—\ am delighted to see such an 
authority as Mr. Doubleday speak in favour of birds. 
There are, however, two, condemned by “ A. A.” and his 
gardener, which he has omitted to defend—our noble 
songsters the thrush and blackbird. I will simply 
quote Yarrell’s “ British birds” on the feeding of these— 
Ist, the thrush: “It feeds on inseets, worms, and 
various species of garden snails, fruit, and in winter, 
various berries.” 2d, the blackbird: “In the spring 
and early part of the summer, its food consists of the 
larvee of insects, with worms and snails ; as the season 
advances, they exhibit their great partiality for fruit of 
various sorts. When, however, the enormous number 
of insects, and their larvae, with the abundance of slugs 
and snails, all injurious to vegetation, which are eaten 
by blackbirds throughout a great portion of the year, 
are duly considered, it may fairly be doubted whether 
the value of the fruit is not counterbalanced by services 
performed.” And all this is independent of their noble 
song, which few can listen to but with delight. I eould 
imagine some hedge popper from the town shooting 
them, but scarcely one who had any appreciation of the 
charms of the country. It is not for me to dictate or 
advise how gardeners should pass their time ; but 1am 
glad to say that mine is better employed than in prowl- 
ing after birds, and picking up snails, which they would 
do for him if he would let them. I will just add, don't 
condemn a thrush whenever you see him near the 
Strawberries. If you will examine the fruit, you will 
see that the snail is oftener the offender, and the snail 
is his favourite morsel. C. W. 

Pond Mud —Some months ago several notices 
appeared relating to pond mud, to which you assigned 
a much lower value as manure than it has hitherto held 
in public opinion; but, value or no value, it continues to 
accumulate, and the possessors of ornamental water 
have been wont to flatter themselves with the hope 
that the heavy expenses which they incur in cleansing 
it may be compensated by an iucreased return from 
their lands. This illusion you have done much to dis- 
pel, and I trust, therefore, you will permit me to 
inquire by what means this expensive work may be 
facilitated ? how is it usually performed, and what im- 
provements does the experience of any of your corre. 
spondents suggest? what estimate can be formed 
of the cost? and to what books can you refer me 
for information? The pond from which my mud 
was taken is about 300 yards long by 60 broad, 
situated in a flat meadow, and formed by damming 
up two small streams; the depth varies from 3 to 
6 feet, with a clayey or gravelly bottom and a con- 
siderable quantity of black mud, which becomes brown 
on drying, when it forms a compact cake, which may be 
calcined into a light porous reddish brick, crumbling 
easily between the fingers. The gas emitted has a bad 
smell, but does not blacken whiteleaded paper. The 
water oozing from it is neutral to test paper, and gives 
indications of chloride of sodium and sulphate of lime. 
1000 grains of the original mud lost by drying in the 
air 584 grains, and at the heat of boiling water an ad- 
ditional 37 grains. 1000 grains thus dried and pow- 
dered regained from the air, in 24 hours, 31 grains, 
while strong sulphurie acid gained 310 grains, their 
powers therefore being as 1 to 10. 

PHYSICAL TEXTURE. 
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The quantity of organic matter does not correspond 
with the sums of the first analysis, but it is difficult to 
ascertain it accurately in a soil so retentive of water. 
The iron appears to be retained as black oxide by the 
decaying organic matter, in which state it is allowed to 
be very injurious to vegetation. Now, do you consider 
that such a soil would have any value as a manure, 
either upon stiff clays or poor sands, both of which 
are within half a mile? and if so, how may its virtues 
be best exhibited? Ruris Amator. 

A New Breed of Cockroaches. —On examining 
some of the Orchids the other day, William Johns 
discovered a colony of a species of cockroach very 


different from the eommon one ; and as the same may 
probably be interesting to some of your entomological 
friends, 1 thought I could not do better than forward 
them, They are very nimble, and do a deal of mischief, 
living principally on the young roots, as well as on the 
old ones, when the plants are ina state of rest. The 
way in whieh they creep out of their shell is very re~ 
markable. A short time before undergoing the change, 
a clammy substance seems to be emitted, by which the 
posterior part becomes attached. The insect then 
struggles to get free, and gradually works its way out, 
leaving its great-coat behind it. I was an eye-witness 
of one of these transformations, of which you will find: 
the shells in a separate paper, and which will show the 
appearance of this variety of cockroach, without opening 
the box which contains the living specimens. —-W. B. 
Booth, Carclew. [The specimens of a species of Blatta ac- 
companying this communication are scarcely more than 
one-third of the size of the common Blatta of our 
houses, and rather broader in proportion. Some possess: 
the rudimental wing scales, and all the specimeng 
appear to be females. We shall be glad of any winged 
males if they make their appearance, for, until we see 
these (or are satisfied that the species never acquires 
wings), it will not be possible to determine the species. 
We should also be glad to learn from what country the 
plants attacked by them have been received. J. O. W.}; 

Origin of Hamburgh Grapes. — Seeing that the 
Hamburgh Grape has been recently the subject of 
speculation as to the derivation of its name, let me add 
my supposition that it may come from Albambra—this 
species of Grape being abundant in the vicinity of that 
celebrated place. Eweter, Feb. 18, J 

On Plants adapted to Smoky and Confined Situations. 
—Referring to the questions and statements of 
“ Leodiensis,” at page 822 of your last year’s volume, 
I beg to say that if the situation in which he has placed 
his Coniferze is such that a current of wind is conducted 
and discharged on them, from the position of the 
adjoiniug buildings, he very likely is correet in his con- 
jecture, namely, that the exposure to winds is as much 
the cause of failure as the density of the smoke; but 
am aware that many of the Pine tribe, particularly the 
commoner ‘sorts, are admirably adapted for rough 
situations, and far more likely to suffer from the effects. 
of smoke and confinement, than from exposure. I had 
a hope that some correspondent would have answered 
“ Leodiensis’s ” enquiries respecting plants suitable for 
smoky situations. I am particularly anxious to get 
information on this point. I should like to see a list 
of the evergreens and deciduous plants best adapted to 
stand the influence of smoke, accompanied with con- 
finement, or the want of air. I entertain an idea 
respecting evergreens, that the thicker their leaves are, 
and the finer their polish, the better they are suited to 
resist the effects of smoke, and that all the Evergreen 
Oaks, Hollies (particularly the Laurel-leaved), Yew- 
tree, Spurge Laurel (Daphne), Portugal and common 
Laurel, Box, Aucuba, &c., are adapted for such 
situations. | I know the Yew stands ceufinement as 
well as any plant, but I am not sure how it may get 
on when it becomes encased in soot. Does “ Leodiensis” 
really mean to say that he has found the Camellia to be 
as hardy as the common Laurel? If so, what a 
splendid screen fence it must make! The formation 
of it, however, requires the exercise of a strong faith. 
A Countryman. ; 

Classification of Roses.—It has been proposed, if 
recollect rightly, to place all Roses in two grand classes 
—summer varieties and autumnals; but I fear that, if 
this plan was adopted, much confusion would ensue. I 
would not jumble together distinct and well-recognised 
groups, but I am of opinion that many that now exist 
might be united with advantage. Hybrid Provins, 
which are hybrids between the Provins and Frenchy 
I would do away with altogether, placing the varieties 
nearly related to the Provins with them ; the others. 
with the French. Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bourbons 
are too much alike to be kept distinct, and might be 
put together. Instead of dividing Hybrid Perpetuale 
into three or four groups, it would be better to cata- 
logue the habit of each variety; indeed, this should be 
done in all the classes, for without some such guide it 
is almost impossible to plant with propriety. I would 
put Damask Perpetuals with Hybrid Perpetuals, so 
few of the former being now worth growing ; but 
I would keep Perpetual Moss Roses distinct ; for 
we may yet expect some new and important ad- 
ditions to this class. With these alterations, the 
summer Roses would oceupy six classes: 1, Provins 
and Hybrids; 2, Mosses; 3, French and Hybrids, 
4, Alba ; 5, Damask ; 6, Chinese and Bourbon Hybrids; 
and the Autumnals would also oceupy six, viz., 1, Hy. 
brid Perpetuals ; 2, Perpetual Mosses ; 3, Bourbons ; 
4, Chinas ; 5, Tea-scented Chinas ; 6, Noisette. There 
would still remain the Climbing Roses, the Sweet and 
Austrian Briars, and perhaps a few others, which might 
be put in a miscellaneous class, and the purposes for 
which they are adapted stated. In addition to the 
above, the number of Roses catalogued should be vi 
much reduced ; the best sorts in each class should only 
be retained. 7. Allestree. : 

Does the Leakage of Gas injure Timber-trees 2—Sueh 
of your readers as have entered Southampton by the 
old London road, cannot have failed to admire the fine 
avenue of Elms at the entrance of the town, and must 
be sorry to hear that the trees on the south side of it 
are one after the other dying, and that unless the decay 
can be stopped, it is evident that in a few years all will 
be dead. By some persons it was supposed that the 
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injury done to the roots in laying a gas main along them 
a few years ago is the cause of this decay ; and I have 
lately heard that the laying of a main along a line of 
trees at Blackheath was followed by their decay, and 
that a similar case has oecurred at Paris. In both 
these places it was considered that the injury was 
caused by the leakage of gas, and the mains were 
accordingly removed, but with what success I do not 
know, It is stated that the leakage of gas amounts on 
an average to 20 per cent. of the whole quantity passing 
through the pipes. As this is a subject of much interest 
to the inhabitants of Southampton, and as no one has 
8 ted the gas to be the cause of decay there, 
per’ some of your correspondents would inform us 
whether such leakage is likely to injure the roots, and 
whether they have heard of similar cases. Han- 
toniensis. 

Manuring Vines.—The following extract may be in- 
struetive to horticulturists. The experiment seems worth 

ing. “Nothing more,” says a Vine grower on the 
banks of the Rhine, “ is necessary for the manure of a 
vineyard, than the branches which are cut from the 
Vines themselves. My vineyard has been manured in 
this way for eight years, without receiving any other 
kind of manure; and yet more beautiful and richly 
laden Vines could searcely be pointed out. I formerly 
followed the plan usually practised in this neighbour- 
hood; and was obliged, in consequence, to purchase 
manure toa large amount. This is now entirely saved, 
and my land is in excellent condition. When I see the 
fatiguing labour used in the manuring of vineyards— 
horses and men toiling up the mountains with unneces- 
sary materials—lI feel inclined to say to all, come to my 
vineyard, and see how a bountiful Creator has provided 
that Vines should manure themselves, like the trees in 
a forest, and even better than they. The foliage falls 
from the trees im a forest, only when the leaves are 
withered, and they lie for years before they decay, 
but the branches are pruned from the Vine about 
the end of July or the beginning of August, 
while still fresh and moist. If they are then cut 
into small pieces, and mixed with the earth, they 
undergo putrefaction so completely, that, as I have 
learned from experience, at the end of four weeks, not 
a trace can be found.” I could also give the evidence 
of a poorer Vine grower, but probably one is enough for 
your readers. Falcon. 

The Winter at St. Petersburgh.—Our winter is ex- 
ceedingly severe ; we used to have every winter some 
mild days common to litoral climates ; nothing of this 
kind happened since the beginning of the frost, and the 
mereury having been at—30° Fahr. (—27° to 28° Reau.), 
at several periods, is at this moment at —33° Fahr. 
Nevertheless, our great Palm-house (664 feet high, 
266 feet long, and 50 feet wide), keeps well an average 


the continent by Mr.{Philips, and about which very little 
is known. It grows to a large size, and is an excellent 
winter and early spring variety, keeping firm and good 
after other sorts are done. A Banksian Medal was 
awarded it. Two bunches, somewhat shrivelled, of a 
dark-coloured seedling, ripe in June, and stated to keep 
till now, were exhibited by J. B. ; and Mr. Dunsford, of 
Chingford-green, sent a punnet of Black Hamburghs, 
which were reported to have been ripened on plants 
in pots. 

Mr. Ingram produced a bundle containing 100 shoots 
of Asparagus, weighing 13 lbs. It was raised in low 
pits, heated with hot water, as described and figured at 
page 836 of our volume for 1847. 

Mr. Kestell, of Dropmore, showed variously painted 
specimens of garden labels, some made of cast iron and 
others of zine. They had oval heads with the front cast 
hollow, in which the name was painted, and then glazed 
over; but as the glass, lying hollow, is liable to be 
broken, and will permit water to condense beneath it, 
Mr. Kestell has tried another plan with these labels, 
which is, to imbed the glass in an elastic cement, which 
not only prevents it from being easily broken, but 
also preserves the letters better from external influ- 
ences. Mr. Frost, gr. to Lady Grenville, stated that 
he had used these labels in the open air for three years, 
and had found them efficient. Mr. Morrell again ex- 
hibited some of his zinc-backed labels, whose cheap- 
ness and ready use render them convenient for many 
purposes. 

From the garden of the Society came various plants, 
consisting of seven kinds of Orchids, among which was 
the seldom seen Spiranthes cerina, six varieties of 
Epacris, Porphyrocoma lanceolata, Franciscea latifolia, 
three Acacias, the tree Sempervivum, two Camellias, 
three Cinerarias, the pretty little Portuguese Violet 
Grass, described and figured at p. 239, vol. 1848, cut 
flowers of Chimonanthus fragrans and its larger flowered 
variety. 


Linnean, Feb. 19.—W. Yarrex1, Esq., V.P., in the 


Transactions, Retaining his active habits to the last, 
he was engaged in business within a few hours of his 
unexpected death. It may be added, as avery unusual 
occurrence, that his father-in-law, whom he succeeded 
at Ormiston Hall, and himself, made up continuously a 
period of service, wanting, it is believed, only a few 
months of a century. 

Sale of Conifers.—A collection was sold by Mr. 
Stevens on Thursday last. It consisted for the most 
part of Deodars ; Araucaria imbricata, varying from 
1 foot to 18 inches high ; a few examples of Taxodium 
sempervirens 6 and 8 feet high ; T’. pinnatum, 18 inches 
high ; Pinus patula, Cupressus torulosa, and six plants 
of what were called “ Gordon Island Cypresses.” There 
were in all about 173 lots of 6 and 12 plants each 
(except the large Taxodium sempervirens which were 
sold as single specimens), and they fetched from 6s. to 
12s, per lot. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
GENERAL REMARKS, 

Tx correct labelling of the plants, otherwise care- 
fully attended to, isa matter so generally neglected in 
gardens, that a few remarks on the subject may be of 
service. During rough weather, some of the hands 
may be usefully employed in preparing and writing 
labels. A beautiful display of flowering plants, taste- 
fully arranged, is very gratifying ; but, if we wish to 
give continued pleasure, to those who examine them 
more than once, it is necessary that nothing be left 
undone which can contribute to render them more 
interesting. Extra exertion of this kind is rendered 
more necessary by the spirit of ‘intelligence which is so 
rapidly extending itself among all classes, who not only 
more fully appreciate the externally beautiful, but also 
seek gratification in entertainments of a mental kind. 
Gardeners therefore will, in general, find it to their 
advantage to meet as much as possible the wants of 
the day ; one of which is obviously the neat and correct 
labelling of all their plants ; and, as an additional 


chair. The Rev. J. Bedingfield wasa elected a Fellow. 
Casts of the busts of the late Bishop of Norwich and 
the late Dr. Maton, formerly president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Society, were presented by the Presi- 
dent. A series of portraits was presented by G. Ran- 
some, Esq., of Ipswich. A packet of dried plants, 
collected by J. Ker, Esq.,on the Mackintyre River, New 
South Wales, was presented by Mr. Pamplin, Flowering 
specimens of Canna latifolia, Begonia manicata, and 
Bilbergia iridifolia were exhibited by the Rev. J. Yates. 
A memoir of Dr. Schreber, who died in 1810, and was 
Professor of Botany and many other subjects in the 
University of Erlangen, was read by Dr. Wallich. 
Schreber was a pupil of Linnzeus, and published an 


temperature of + 59° to 60° when there is no sunshine, 
heated by bot water and steam. F. E. L. Fischer, 
Imp. Bot. Garden, Jan. 23 (Feb. 4), 1850. 


Societies, 


edition of the genera Plantarum and a natural history 
of quadrupeds. The author was indebted for the ma- 
terials of his memoir, which contained many amusing re- 
collections of Schreber, to an autobiography of Dr. Mar- 
tius, who was his pupil, and the father of the great 
historian of the Palms. The secretary read two original 


Horticutturat, fed. 19.—E. Branpz, Esq., in the letters of Sir J. E. Smith, to Dr. Dryander, one relating 


chair. Many beautiful plants were brought together on 


this occasion, but by far the most striking was a mag- 


nificent specimen of Dendrobium speciosum, from Mr. 


Duneap, gr. to the Rev. C. Fox Chawner, of Bletching- 
ley. Further particulars concerning this will be found in 
a Leading Article. A large silver medal was awarded 
it.-—Mr. Dobson, gr, to Mr. Beck, contributed a beauti- 
fal collection of Orchids, consisting of Cyrtochilum ma- 
culatum, four finely-blossomed Oncidiums, Coelogyne 
flaccida, and the interesting fringe-lipped C. cristata. 
A Knightian Medal was awarded for these.—Messrs. 
Veitch had a small imported plant of the variety of 
Dendrobium aureum, called heterocarpum, from Moul- 
mein, a cream-coloured kind, with a buff lip, and 
very sweet scented. Mr. White, gardener to A. 
Kenrick, Esq., of West Bromwich, produced an 
imported example of the beautiful Bornean Calanthe 
vestita, and with it a cut specimen of the tropical 
American Burlingtonia rigida. From Mr. Turner, 
of Slough, came a nicely bloomed plant of the pur- 
ple-flowered Primula altaica, a species from the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, in the way of our com- 
mon Primrose. It is quite hardy, but on account of its 
flowering through the winter and early spring, plants of it 
potted and placed in the greenhouse serve to enliven it at 
atime when every fugitive blossomisan acquisition. Mr. 
Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, sent a speci- 
men of Ceanothus dentatus, a dark blue Californian 
species, which is expected to be hardy. It was not 
sufficiently in bloom to show what its real merits may 
be ; but its colour is good, and judging from the pro- 
fusion of flower buds on the plant, it promises to be- 
come valuable in ornamental gardening. A purple- 
flowered Azalea, called Howardii, was exhibited by Mr, 
Frost, of Dropmore ; and from Mr. Henderson, of St. 
John’s-wood, came the unmanageable violet-purple Mir- 
belia floribunda, useful on account of its blooming in 
early spring; two Begonias, and Pimelea Verschaf- 
feltiana, a glaucous-leaved unattractive sort, some- 
thing in the way of P. spectabilis. In addition 
to his collection of Orchids, Mr. Beck  exhi- 
bited a group of well-cultivated and nicely bloomed 
Cinerarias, for which a certificate of merit was awarded. 
They consisted of Cerito (one of the best of Cinerarias), 
Nymph, Maid of Artois, Bessy, Gem, and Adela Villiers. 


the discovery of galvanic action, by Galvani, and the 
other describing the procuring a charter for the 
Linnean Society. Specimens of Maize from the tomb 
of a Peruvian mummy were exhibited. 


motive, they will at the same time add to their own 
convenience. The object however will not be attained 
by merely affixing botanical names to them. To general 
observers—the English name, the native country, and 
year of introduction will also be interesting, and should 
be added, as well as the natural Order, accompanied by 
its anglicised form. 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Plants which are beginning to grow should be 
evitically examined at least once a week, and guided 
therein by frequently turning them round, judiciously 
stopping any shoots which are unduly taking the lead, 
and occasionally tying any that require it. A careful 
man, who takes a proper interest in his work, will 
notice these little matters when he is removing dead or 
decaying leaves or flowers ; which, as well as sweeping 
up all litter, he will do before he commences watering. 
Another portion of the stock of Gesneras and Gloxinias 
should now be placed in heat, and the former lot of 
Achimenes will be ready for potting off. Let them be 
put at once into the size of pot in which they are to 
flower, as no plants suffer so much from the checks 
and sudden starts produced by being frequently re- 
potted. If they are treated as recommended, the size 
of the plants will be proportionate to that of the pots 5 
and when these are filled with roots, the plants will 


BoranrcaL, oF Lonpon, Feb. 1.—A. HENFREY, Esq.» 
V.P., in the chair. The secretary read a letter from 
the President, nominating the Chairman Vice-President 
in the room of the late E. Doubleday, Esq. Several 
donations were announced. The continuation of Mr. 
W. H. Coleman’s Paper “On the Plants indigenous to 
the neighbourhood of Horsham, Sussex,” was read. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death of Mr. Smith, of Hopetoun.—We regret to 
announce that this well known Scottish horticulturist 
died at Hopetoun gardens on the 10th inst. He com- 
menced his professional life at Ormiston Hall in 1790. 
He. was afterwards promoted to the charge of the 
gardens there, and 1816 was removed to the more 
extensive sphere at Hopetoun House. With the 
exception of a few months, he was all his life in the 
employment of the noble family of Hopetoun. Mr. 
Smith was in many respects a self-educated man, and 
like most others of that class, he continued his pursuit 
of knowledge till late in life. He was a fair botanist, 
and had a general knowledge of plants both native and 
exotic. He was extremely fond of calculation, and 
even when far advanced in years, he added to his pre- 
vious acquirements a knowledge of some of the higher 
branches of theoretical mathematics. He was an intelli- 
gent and zealous elder of the church of Scotland. 
Gifted with remarkable cheerfulness, and kindliness of 
disposition,’ he was greatly beloved by all his friends, 
and especially by the numerous young men who were 
trained under his care, and whose improvement and 
advancement in life he took pleaure in promoting. He 
was well acquainted with all the branches of his pro- 
fession, and entered into all the modern improvements 
with interest, but his favourite line was the culture of 
hardy fruits, particularly Pears, of which he had formed 
a considerable collection. He became a member of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society in 1809—the year of 
its formation ; and he was one of the first professional 
men in Scotland, that were admitted Fellows of the 


Of Grapes Mr. Bevington gr. to Mark Philips, Esq., 
sent a bunch of Black Barbarossa, weighing 4 lbs. 13 oz. 


Horticultural Society of London. He was a frequent 
contributor to the memoirs of the Northern Society ; 


This is a Grape which was imported a few years ago from | and several of his papers were inserted in the London 


naturally arrive at a flowering state. The opposite 
method of frequently repotting these plants, causes the 
embryo flower-buds to be metamorphosed into small 
scaly bulbs. They are most useful for decovative pur- 
poses, when grown in a brisk bottom-heat, with a liberal 
supply of top-heat, and a free admission of air; as 
they make sturdier, better-shaped plants than when 
grown in a close temperature ; besides which, they are 
better enabled to endure the cold currents of air in the 
conservatory and other places where they are generally 
placed when in flower. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

In making new Vine borders, pay particular atten- 
tion to forming a good sound bottom, and making pro- 
vision for thorough drainage.(jj,The soil should consist 
principally of warm sandy loam ; the Vine makes fibres 
much more freely in such soil than in that of a stiffer 
or More unctuous quality ; and in the latter the roots 
go through the border almost without a single rami- 
fication. The admixture of manure is all very well, 
but is of less importance, as any quantity of richness 
can be added by means of top-dressings and liquid 
manure ; the great desideratum being to form a warm 
porous border, which may serve as a medium by which 
suitable nutriment may be offered to the roots. If the 
loam is light and open in texture, some sheep, deer, or 
cow-dung, may be incorporated with it ; and bone-dust 
isa suitable manure for soil of that description, and 
excellently adapted for the Vine, but should never be 
used with that which is already stiff and cold. Old lime 
rubbish and brick chippings are suitable materials for 
rendering the soil of Vine borders more porous. Look 
closely after Vines and Peaches, to see that the foliage 
is not being injured or destroyed ; that of the former is 
liable to be attacked by a small beetle, which must be 
carefully sought for at night, as it commits its depreda- 
tions at that time. Care must also be taken to prevent 
thrips establishing themselves, by fumigating with 
tobacco as soon as they are observed. ‘The Peaches 
and Strawberries are very liable to be attacked by the 


green fly, and the same method will be found the most 
convenient for destroying this pest also. If any pot plants 
are growing in the forcing-houses, watch them closely. 
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In nine cases out of ten they bring mischief along with 
them. It is very necessary to nip all these plagues in the 
bud, before the infection has spread to any considerable 
extent, as by so doing much labour is saved, and the dis- 
appointment consequent upon the unchecked ravages 
of insects. Thinning the early forced Grapes will now 
require regular attention; if should be commenced as 
soon as they are fairly set, by judiciously removing all 
the berries that can with certainty be spared, and those 
that are left for future consideration should stand in 
such order that the removal of a berry at any time 
shall relieve the surrounding ones without disfiguring 
the bunch. The final regulation of the bunch need not 
take place till the berries are more than half swelled, 
but no sound reason exists why the first thinning should 
be postponed, as is frequently the case, until the berries 
have attained the size of Jarge Peas, sharing in the 
nourishment which ought to have been directed solely 
to the berries which are to remain. The operation 
should be performed with a pair of clean, sharp, long- 
pointed scissors, and the whole of the footstalks should 
be removed along with the berry, but without damaging 
the footstalks of the other berries, and taking care not 
to touch any of the latter with the hand, as the tender 
skin of the young berries is liable to grow rusty where 
it has been rubbed. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Propagating of half-hardy plants and shrubs should 
now be going on with activity. We have long since 
discontinued the use of pots in propagating plants for 
bedding purposes. We prepare our beds by filling up, 
to within a few inches of where the surface of the soil 
ought to be, with leaves and hot dung, which have been 
previously well fermented. The surtace of the ferment- 
ing material should consist of leaves alone, as they are 
less liable to give off noxious exhalations ; and, as an 
additional precaution, an inch of sand or coal-ashes 
may be laid over them. On this we lay 3 inches of 
light soil, and upon it 1 inch of sand, into which the 
cuttings are inserted. To assist in sustaining a strong 
bottom heat, we have a hot-water pipe passing beneath 
the bed, which we turn on when there are any symp- 
toms of decline. The cuttings strike in this way very 
quickly ; and, after being fairly rooted, they are taken 
up with balls of earth, and transplanted into cooler 
quarters. In this manner we save much time, 
as the labour attending the draining and filling of 
pots is all avoided. Instead of the old customary 
method of potting off the young stuff intended for 
masses in the summer, it will be found more economical 
to plant it out in prepared frames of suitable soil, 
consisting of one-third loam, one-third decomposed 
leaf-mould, and one-third sand, with a good drainage. 
The soil should not be more than 4 or 5 inches deep, 
and may rest on a bed of coal-ashes. The young plants 
should be set in rows from 4 to 6 inches apart, accord- 
ing to the habit of the plant and the length of time 
which will intervene before they are planted out. By 
passing a knife or sharp trowel down into the soil, 
between and across the rows, once or twice during this 
period, their roots will be prevented from intruding 
upon each other, and when required for planting out 
they will lift with nice balls of fibrous roots. Their tops 
also must be kept within bounds by timely and pe- 
riodical stopping. It is true that one of these plants 
will occupy more space under glass than two thumb. 
pots ; but it is no less certain that when turning-out 
season arrives, one of the plants grown as recommended 
will be worth half a dozen of the miserable things which 
have been starved in pots; besides which, the labour of 
watering is materially lessened—an important matter 
during the busy spring months. All kinds of plants 
intended for flower-garden masses come earlier into 
flower, and make greater progress, if treated on this 
plan, than when turned out of pots in which they have 
been growing any length of time. We recommend 
particular attention to this, as we have practised it ex- 
tensively for some years, and have found it to answer 
extremely well. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

Ranuncutuses should now be planted. It is nota 
good plan to dig the bed previously to doing so ; but if 
unavoidable it should be well trampled, so that it may 
be solid for the fibres to strike into. A very old and 
successful exhibitor of these flowers always had a suc- 
cession bed ; this was the small offsets, and did one, 
more luxuriant than the rest, show a bloom, it was 
pulled off as soon as perceptible. Those roots which 
had not been exhausted were reserved for the best bed 
the succeeding year, and a mass of flowers was the 
consequence. We generally plant ours 4 inches 
asunder each way, burying them from 14 to 2 inches. 
Seed should also now be sown in shallow pans, well 
drained. Potyantuus seed may also be got in. PansiEs 
should be top-dressed with very rich compost. Seedlings 
will soon begin to bloom ; if there is any symptom of 
excellence, pull off the early blooms, which only weaken 
the plant, without much chance (if unprotected) of 
withstanding March frosts and winds. Attend to 
Dahlias, Auriculas, Tulips, and Carnations, as pre- 
viously advised. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

To guard against the effects of late spring frosts, we 
again urge the necessity of affording artificial protection 
to the blossoms of our choice fruit trees, not on the 
walls only, but on those in the open ground also. This 
will be particularly required in damp low situations, 
where the slightest frosts do considerable damage. As 
4 matter of course gardeners will make use of canvass 
and netting as far as it will go; but, as few have suf- 


ficient of this to protect all their trees, they will find 
the fan-shaped branches of Spruce or Yew a tolerable 
substitute. By applying these covering materials early 
in the season, the slight shade they afford prevents the 
untimely excitement which is the result of unseason- 
ably warm weather during spring. ‘The moderate sized 
espalier and pyramidal Pear trees, which have a suffi- 
cient quantity of flower-buds to make it worth the 
trouble, may be protected by rearing a few small poles 
over them, tent fashion, and thinly covering them with 


branches of evergreens ; so disposed, they form an! 


excellent shelter. Our success last year in protecting 
pyramidal Pears, and other fruit trees on trellises, in- 
duces us to press the necessity of protecting as many of 
these tender kinds of fruit trees as possible. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

As soon as the ground is sufficiently dry to allow of 
the surface being pulverised, the main crop of Onions 
should be sown. ‘The piece of ground selected for this 
crop should be well drained, and sufficiently rich to 
prevent the bulvs being too small or strong flavoured ; 
but at the same time, the opposite extreme must be 
avoided, or the produce will be watery, thick-necked, 
and less likely to keep well during winter. Early sowing 
of this vegetable is essential, in order to get the bulbs 
matured and housed before the short, sunless days of 
October. A secondary crop of Carrots may now be 
sown, but generally the main crop suffers less from the 
maggots when sown in April, or even in May, than 
those which are sown earlier ; and although the roots 
of late sown ones are somewhat smaller, their good 
quality generally makes them more profitable. An 
early crop of stone Turnips should now be sown, and 
Asparagus seeds on the beds formerly prepared. Regular 
sowings of spring salads should be made in frames and 
warm borders. In planting out Cabbages, if you have 
more than enough for the regular crops, the rows may 
be planted only half the usual distance asunder, and 
the alternate rows drawn and used as Coleworts when 
about half grown. A sowing of one of the larger Cabbages 
should now be made in a frame, and also some Cauli- 
flowers for the earliest spring sown crop, with some 
more under a warm wall to succeed them, A sowing 
of Celery should also be made on a moderate hot- 
bed ; it should be sown very thinly, that the plants 
may not require pricking out s0 soon, and that 
when pricking out is necessary they may be moved 
with more soil to their roots. It is especially necessary 
to grow the earliest crop with as few checks as possible, 
to prevent its running to seed. A successional sowing 
of round Spinach should be made this week. Garlics 
and Shallots should now be planted on dry ground, if it 
were not done in November as recommended ; they 
should be planted 6 in. asunder, on the surface of the soil, 
with merely sufficient fastening to keep the bulbs steady. 
Autumn:sown Tripoli Onions should now be trans- 
planted, 6 inches apart, in rich soil, for Midsummer 
use ; they should be secured in their places by closing 
the soil about the roots, not about the bulbs, the bases 
of which should always rest on the surface of the soj!. 
The small button Osions which were sown very thickly 
in autumn, should also be transplanted in the same 
manner ; if the ground is good, without being over 
rich, these will make fine specimens by autumn, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Feb. 21, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Y », Barometer. THERMOMETER. " 
Feb. nese Wind. |} Rain. 
Max. Max.) Min. Mean 
Friday... 15 3 30.007 957 56 43 | 49.3 S.W. alt 
Satur... 16 4 58: 50 32 | 41.0 || NW. 00 
Sunday . 17 5 FS 62 50 42 | 46.0 S.W. -00 
Monday 13 6 30.199 | 30.146 54 43 | 43.5 S.W. 00 
ues. 19 »)) 30,080 | 30.003 50 43 | 49.0 S.W. 01 
Wed, 20 8 30.143 | 29.999 51 30 | 40.5 SW. -20 
Thurs....2] 9 30.165 | 30.138 50 44 47.0 S.W. 00 
Average.... 30.170 | 30.048 51.5 | 40.3 | 45.9 0.35 
Heb. 1o—Overcast, cloudy and mild; rain at night; boisterous. 


16—Cloudy; rainbow at S$ a.m.; afterwards clear throughout. 
17—Partially overcast; cloudy; overcast at night. 
18—Cloudy,; very fine; overcast. 
19—Overcast and fine; mild at night. 
20—Densely overcast; rain; clear. 
21\—Partially overcast; cloudy. 

Mean temperature of the week. 7 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jaat 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending March ¥, 1850. 


Ge. | Om - ev mNosG Greate Prevailing Winds, 

Feb. and| £22 | £$2 | S48 | Xearsin | Quantity | _, .| are 
5 Vel} CSc { 52 | which it] © A |p] olay} ele 

March, | See | Qaei { 7 | "Rained, | of Rel [oi Phi ade i 
Sunday21} 47.3 31.9 41.1 12 0.29 in, |—| 2) 5} 2] 5/ 1] 3) 6 
Mon, 25{| 48.2 33.6 40.9 14 0.92 1} 4} 3/—] 5] 6] 3| 2 
Tues 26] 47.5 34.4 409 14 0.48 2] 3] 4] 1] 4] 2) g 2 
Wed. 27} 480 35.5 41.7 12 0.10 1) 4) 3) 1) 5) 6] 3) 1 
Thurs. 2-{ 49.0 3.5 42.3 10 0.84 —} 5] 4|—| 2) 5| al 
Kriday 1| 47.3 35.6 | 41.4 10 0.23 —| 4} 3/—] 6] 5] 4) 2 
Satur. 2] 49.1 | 38.0 | 43.5 9 0.62 3{ 2] 3|—I 2] 8! 5} 1 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 23th 
1846—therm. 64 deg. ; and the lowest on 25th, 1847—therm, 2) deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Back Numbers. Full price will be given for the following Nos: 


1843: 6,49, 51,52. 1844: 47, 1845: 24. 1846: 385. 1847: 
7, 9, 18. 
ArpLes: 7’ F B, This correspondent asks for an analysis of the 


pulp and the seed of the Apple separately. Can any corre- 
spondent favour him with it? Good drainage and a dry 
climate, not exposed to late frosts, are far more important 
than manure in securing regular crops: but security is un- 
attainable in so variable a climate as ours, If you want 
manure, take good farm-yard dung half rotted. 

Aquatics: A Sub. We should much prefer a slate tank, Iron 
pipes will do no harm, but you can use lead if you prefer it, 
The pipes for heating may be under the tank or within it— 
which you like. The charge against the cement is perhaps 
well founded. 

Bees: Old Sub. Nowis a good time to feed weak bees. Your 
honey will be excellent for them ; it should be placed in front 
of the hive in the forenoon of warm days. Butif you bave 
several colonies, in order to prevent tumult or plunder put 
the full dishes or feeding pans in the sun a few yards from 


the apiary, replenishing them according to your knowledge of 
the state of the bees ; und though some of the strongest hives 
will be sure to share richly from the bounty, that will be no 
loss, but rather a gain, by affording them the greater means 
of rearing an early progeny. W. 

Booxs: Jrish Sub. If it is a catalogue you want, Donn’s 
“ Hortus Cantabrigiensis” (1845), or Paxton’s ‘ Botanical 
Dictionary,” with Supplement (1849), will possibly suit you.t 
—K K, You will find that excellent practical instructions 
upon the cultivation and forcing of fruit-trees are given by 
the writers of the Calendar in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Loudon’s “‘ Suburban Horticulturist ” will probably suit you, 
as you will there find the subjects of your enquiry treated of 
theoretically, and also practically as regards the details of 
successful routine. Most of the newest introductions of 
fruit trees are mentioned in Rivers’ ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue.”|| 

Box Epoine: JL. You have killed it with your salt. Lime. 
water would have been just as offensive to the worms, and 
would not have hurt your box. You will never get rid of 
these things unless your gravelis thick enough, and coarse 
enough, to prevent their boring upwards, You will, we fear, 
be obliged to remake your walks. If you can concrete the 
surface on which the gravel is laid, that would be most 
effectual, 

Cucumsers: WR. Victory of Bath or Cuthill’s Black Spine.t 

Damson TrEES: A M. The right way to make them bear is to 
let them alone. If you prune them they will only run to 
wood. Probably your Quince has had its flowers destroyed 
by the frost, during the two last springs, 

Emicrants: Lnquirer, By all means go to New Zealand ; your 
money will be a fortune to you; here you will only lose it in 
trade, in which very few gardeners are successful. Go at 
once, and apply at the New Zealand office for advice and 
instruction. There is no doubt about the matter, if you are 
industrious, Buy 4 small estate, and farm it on your own 
account. 

Fucusias: Amateur. Light: Purity, elegans, Gem of the West, 
One in the Ring, Spanish Infanta, and Exquisite. Dark: 
Elegantissima, Newtoniensis, Marchioness of Hastings, 
Comte de Beau'ieu, Dr, Smith, and Criterion. f 

GoosrBEerRi£s: Q. Karly Sulphur, Rumbullion, Woodward’s 
Whitesmith, Melling’s Crown Bob, Red Warrington, and 
Farrow’s Roaring Lion.t 

Guares: JB, Itis avery nice Grape, unknown to us. What 
are its history, its name, and its merits ? 

Insects: W W. Your Apple trees are infested not by lice but 
by the Mussel-scale insect (figures of which are given in our 
answers to correspondents on the 2d Feb. inst.) The worst 
parts of the trees should be scraped, and the scrapings burnt. 
Previous to the escape of the young active nits from beneath 
the scale, it would be serviceable to wash the parts effected 
with some glutinous lather, such as yellow soap-suds and 
gas-water, the object being to glue the edges of the scales to 
the bark and prevent the escape of the young; at the time 
when they make their escape they are very tender but active, 
and may be destroyed by hot water, lime-water, or gas-tar 
water. W. 

Lasourens: W 7 C. No answer can be given to such inquiries, 
as we have before stated, with skilful management and good 
men, a garden may be kept in perfect order with a number 
of labourers which under another kind of management 
would be wholly insufficient. We should say, however, that 
a good plain working gardener, and a hundy-man, with 
perhaps a boy in summer, would be able to keep a place such 
as you describe in good order.} 

Lancues: X YZ will thank “U. L.” and “ Arborator ” to give 
the expense of stripping the Larches and other trees whilst 
standing, and also the means ot performing that operation. 

Lavurets: JF, Laurels are usually yellow when land consists 
chiefly of chalk. Cannot you plant them in something else ? 
Cut your Myrtles down in the end of April, 

Metons: NB. The size of the pot should be from 14 to 18 
inches in diameter. Use turfy loam for potting in, and drain 
well, Keep the pot plunged, if convenient, in a mild heat 
of from 75° to 80° ; although good Melons may be grown by 
setting the pot in front of the house, upon a shelf or a few 
bricks, and training the plants about 18 inches from the roof, 
It is impossible to tell you how often to water, so much de- 
pends upon circumstances. Exercise your own judgment, 
and by observation you will soon be able to know when water 
is necessary. After the fruit is set, use weak clear soot and 
guano water every second time of watering. Give enough at 
a time to moisten the entire mass, and no more until the 
state of the soil renders it necessary. The length of time 
between each watering will be sometimes more than a week, 
The top temperature should range trom 65° at night to 753 
without sun, and 85° with sun during the day. $ 

Moss on Lawns: W A. A dressing of pounded quicklime in 
December, and rolling and bush harrowing afterwards, is said 
to kill it, or it may be scraped off now with garden rakes ; 
but in whatever way you remove it, it will grow again if you 
do not drain your lawn. ¢ 

Names or Fruits: W PL. Coe’s Golden Drop Apple.||—J C X, 
Hunt’s Deux Ans ||—J F Wood. Your seedling Apple is hand- 
some, and doubtless good for kitchen use; but, owing toa 
slight astringency, it cannot rank as a dessert fruit.|| 

Names oF Piants: Valencia. Some moss without fructifica- 

} apparently Grimmia pulvinata.—C #. Pteris serru- 


any sbarp instrument. Be very particular in making the 
wound quite clean. Then fill it with a mixture of well 
worked clay, wood-ashes, charcoal-dust, and cow-dung ; 
coating the whole with wood-ashes while the mixture is wet. 
Ivy does no harm, 

PAINT USED FOR IRON-WORK aT TRENTHAM: One-third Stock- 
holm tar, and two-thirds gas tar, laid on while quite hot, 
with a brush, and spread as thinly as possible.t 


Pinr-appLes: B BH. The Cayennes are among the best of all 
Pines for all purposes ; large, high-flavoured, firm, hand- 
some, and coming quickly to hand. The smooth is perhaps 
the best. The Sierra Leone Pine is not so good. 


SHEPHERDIA: G S. We believe the S. argentea has fruited in 
this country. It bears the sexes on different plants. Messrs, 
Osborn and Co. imported the female some years since. 
It may be propagated by layers, A Melon may be ripened in 
a greenhouse, trained up a rafter, and without artificial heat. 
The difficulty is to avoid red spider. Its roots must be kept 
constantly damp. For experiment take the hardy green. 
fleshed. 

SrrycHNINE: X Y Z, There is nothing to fear from the 
animals killed by this poison. Buried at the foot of your fruit 
trees they will probably cause excessive growth, or they may 
throw the trees into bad health; but the quality of the fruit 
cannot be affected by the poison, which bas been long since 
decomposed. If the strychnine poisoned anything it would be 
the trees themselves, 

Tue Ice Puant: Powel Williams. It is a common tender 
annual, Raise its seeds in a hotbed; put the seedlings into 
separate small pots, keeping them in the frame till they are 
established. Then turn them out in a warm sunny border, 
If you want them chiefly for garnishing, and your soil is 
very poor, manure it; but that is not required in England. 

Vinery : ABC. By all means consult a skilful professional 
man, Give us your address, and we will put you in commu. 
nication with such an one, 

Wanrp’s Cases: S B, Let your own carpenter make what you 
want. We know of no place where they are kept on sale, 

Misc.: Aygo. We have always understood that Walcheren 
Broccoli and Walcheren Cauliflower were one and the same 
thing.t 
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HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 

© improved “FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 

to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 

2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 

one horse-power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective, 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
%* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 

W. Hirt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
* toerect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
— the roof being formed without wood or putty, and the 
other principle being wood ratters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per ft, 
HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


po LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis. Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &c. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 

the Warehouses of Messrs. A. Giszs and Sons, the }mporters, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. EpwArpD Purser, Secretary. 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and Pickrorp, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


OTTER’S GUANO, — This effective MANURE, 

now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE. LONDON. 


HRUVIAN GUANU.—As Ageuts of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the artigle is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Ginss, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Giszs and Sons, 

London, February 23. 


fy YPRaACLIic ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c. 


on Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, d&ec., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied,—Direct 
to Joun Leae, Cheltenham. 


IMPROVED FOUR-HORSE PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES 
AND BOLTING OR THRESHING MACHINES, 

REEMAN ROE anp HANSON, Southwark Tron 

Works, and 70, Strand, beg tocall atiention to their Steam- 
Engines and Threshing Machines, which are more economical 
in fuel, for the quantity of work done, than any before the 
public. They may be seen any day at their works, Sumner- 
street, Southwark Bridge-road,— Water-rams for raising Water. 
Deep Well Pumps; Baths; Hot-water Apparatus; Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedifrequired as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

Srration, Hueues, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
Scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals, Srzarroyx, Huaurs, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. in postage stamps, 


pee HENSON AND Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipesor flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

8, and Oo. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park.street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &e., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
Ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, é&c, 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 

A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 

Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 

ing, &c., may be obtained ic Messre, Nesui1’s Academy, in 

addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 

NATURAL GRASS SEEDS ror PERMANENT PASTURES, 

AND IRRIGATED CATCH MEADOW. 

Which may be had Separate or Mixed, expressly to suit the soil. 
ESSRS. JOHN SUTTON anp SONS having for 
many years paid especial attention to the examination of 

Natural Pastures, and the collecting of various kinds of Grasses 
which grow naturally in the various soils of Eugland and Wales, 
for the purpose of introducing an improved system of laying 
down land to permanent pasture, are thereby enabled to supply 
the sorts and quantities of Seeds best adapted to suit the soil for 
which they are intended; and at much less expense than is 
usually incurred. Particulars will be forwarded by post. 

Also Finest Lawn Grasses and Mixtures for improv- 
ing old Pastures. Ashcroft, Liverpool, andother Swedes, 
White Belgian and other Carrots, Yellow Globe and 
other Mangolds, True Italian Rye-grass, Grumhead 


Cow Cabbage, Kohl Rabi, ec. 

Reading Seed Warehouse, Reading, Berks. 

UPERIOR BOLIVIAN GUANO.—This Guano is 

of a very superior quality, of a pale straw colour, and in 
the highest state of preservation. For the last five years the 
Worcestershire Agricultural Society has awarded the prize for 
the best 2 acres of Swedes yrown with Guano only, to parties 
who have made use of this description of Guano. It has been 
analysed by Dr. ANDREW Ure, London; and Wm. Hegararu, 
Esq., Bristol. 

Dr. ANDREW Ure remarks: 
inferior in power and value to this Guano as 17 is to 24, 
the pure excrement of the birds.” 

W. Herapatu, Esq., states: ‘One pound of this Guano is 
equal in fertilising power to nearly 40 lbs. of Farm-yard Dung. 
Judging from its nitrogen alone, it is avery rich Guano.” 

Apply to H. and G, Wess, Merchants, Worcester, who also 
hold a cargo of the same kind of Guano in Liverpool and in 
Glasgow. _ t a, pal ct: Poet Vite val Y 
N ANURES.—The following Manures are manu 

factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


“The best Peruvian Guano is 
It is 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton Fe 7. alo O10 
Clover Manure, do, ae Fd ce WL Oy 0 
Turnip Manure, do. ae iis eae sacipati Ays Oleg & 
Superphosphate of Lime ae das anata tie, Oe 
Sulphurie Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B, Peruvian Guano (with an analysis), 9J. 15s. per ton, in 
dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wenpnespax, Feb, 27—Agricultural Society of England. 
THUBsDAY, —  28—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Wronegspay, March 6—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
Tavuaspay, 7—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 

Mr. Huxrtastx’s pamphlet is not permitted to lie 
quiet. Its power seems to be admitted by all, or it 
would not receive such general attention: but 
whether it be powerful for good or for evil seems to 
be matter of opinion. “ Porcius,” who has published 
a critique* upon it, is of the latter persuasion ; he 
believes that it is of mischievous tendency, teaching 
mistaken doctrines, employing an erroneous logic, 
and building on baseless theories. ‘‘ Porcrus ” js 
certainly a witty fellow, and he has done the best 
he could with the brief which has been given him ; 
for we imagine that, whether fe builds on facts or 
not, they are not his own. So long as he argues the 
general question of free trade, on the ground that 
whatever high farming may profess to do, as it 
confers no exclusive benefit on any one nation, 
it cannot enable that nation to fight the battle of 
low prices with other countries, he is evi- 
dently, demonstrating a proposition of his own 
devising; but when he enters on the practical 
details of the art of agriculture, he is evi- 
dently dealing with things which he knows 
merely by hearsay ; and we shall be very much 
surprised to learn that he is anything there more 
than a theorist himself. His assertion regarding the 
capital employed by the Scotch farmer—which he 
puts at 57. per acre !—his remarks on the proportion 
between the live and dead weights of the hog—his 
arguments regarding the quantity of manure with 
which Mr. Huxrastx’s pigs supply him, and regard- 
ing the humanity of the beef manufacture—all 
prove this. He disputes Mr. Huxtaxre’s propor- 
tion of 22 between the dead and live weight of the hog, 
because he can find no “ testimony ” to corroborate 
it. No such testimony was needed—the fraction 
was obtained from the animals themselves : our own 
experience has led to 2 as being nearer the truth in 
in the case of pigs, while +, or a Smithfield stone of 
mutton out of an imperial stone of the living animal, 
may be taken as the truth regarding fat sheep. But 
Mr. Huxraste gives us this fraction as the result of 
actual experience : and we must accept it as true of 
the breed he feeds and the circumstances in which 
it is placed. Then how does “ Porcius” dispute 
the assertion regarding the manure from the pigs ? 
He takes Professor Jounston’s per centage of nitrogen 
in fresh dung, and calculating from this the amount 
of manure with which Mr. HuxrTasie’s pigs must 
have supplied him, he shows that it must have been 
four times as much in weight as the food they ate! 


* Mr. HuxTasie and his Pigs, By Porcivs. Blackwood 
and Sons, 


This is not the style of a farmer’s argument ; and 
it is just as far from the style of the practical 
chemist, for He knows well that the nitrogen of the 
manure is a most variable ingredient, depending alto- 
gether upon the nature of the food from which the ma- 
nure is derived, and therefore far more abundant than 
it in general is, wherever Mr. Huxranin’s method of 
feeding is adopted. The argument in condemnation 
of the method of beef-making adopted at Sutton 
Waldron is just as much in the amateur style as the 
rest of the pamphlet. No condemnation, on the 
score of humanity, of any system which results in a 
rapid growth of the animal, can stand for one 
instant. The rapidity of growth is the true test of 
animal comfort, and freedom from pain and annoy- 
ance ; and to argue for the “ natural”’ in preference 
to the “artificial” system, whether on the score of 
humanity or profit, is an egregious mistake, 

The whole style of the work, indeed, proves it to 
be an amateur performance, so far as any practical 
knowledge of the details of the subject is concerned ; 
the performance, however, of one who is no mere 
amateur as a literary man; for it is certainly a 
cleverly written production, and the writer is a 
master of the art of controversy, employing all its 
weapons, ridicule among the others, most skilfully. 

Mr. Huxraste’s pamphlet is chiefly useful as an 
instance of the method in which the researches of 
the chemist may be used to strengthen the hopes, 
encourage the energy, and guide the efforts of the 
practical farmer; and we do not think that 
“ Porcius” has fastened any such charge of error 
upon it, as will weaken its undoubted utility in any 
of these respects. 


Low prices of grain—good for the buyer, bad for 
the seller—are to be met just by the farmer as 
much as possible assuming the former character and 
declining the latter. If under present circum- 
stances any one cannot grow corn so cheaply as he 
can buy it, then let him not continue the ruinous 
experiment of attempting it. Let him buy corn and, 
growing green crops, feed beef and pork and mutton ; 
and he will very soon create the circumstances under 
which it zs more profitable to grow corn than to 
purchase it. And however desirable this result 
may be, he need not suppose that the expenditure 
which attends the process is an investment on 7ts 
account alone. Such an expenditure may, we be- 
lieve, be made profitable on its own account. We 
have a number of instances before us in which it has 
been so, and these we shall publish from time to 
time—confident that whether present prices shall 
materially change our agriculture or not, they cannot 
destroy it; and that the very cheapness which 
makes some of our agricultural products unprofitable 
will, if it be properly made use of, increase the 
profitableness of others. 

For instance :—Five Hereford 3-year-old oxen 
were bought by auction last autumn for 56/. ds. : 
and, now, after the lapse of 15 weeks, they are sold 
at 50s. per cwt. for 857. During the first 5 weeks 
they had 3lbs. of Bean-meal daily apiece, and 1 lb. 
of Linseed-meal boiled and given to them, thrown 
over straw chaff. During the last 10 weeks they 
have had 4 lbs. of Bean-meal and 1 Ib. of Linseed- 
meal daily apiece. They have thus consumed 
1925 lbs. of Beans and 700 lbs. of Linseed ; a 
quantity equal to about 29 bushels of the former 
and 11 bushels of the latter, which are worth 
together about 8/. 10s. ; leaving 20/. 5s. to pay 
for the Swedes and Mangold Wurzel they ate, and 
for the attendance, fuel, and other expenses con- 
nected with their management. They consumed in 
15 weeks 28 tons of roots, being rather more than 
1 cwt. a day each; and, setting aside a sufficient 
portion of the returns from them to pay for other 
expenses, we have no doubt that these oxen have 
made 12s. per ton for all the roots they have con- 
sumed. Now, we know very well that agricultural 
truth is not determined by single instances of this 
kind, but we may assume that it is pretty fairly 
indicated by them ; and we may say that, supposing 
a small farmer to have obtained such a result as this, 
from the single acre of Swedes and Mangold Wurzel 
on which during the winter he has been feeding his 
five oxen, he is far more likely to be encouraged than 
cast down by his prospects under present prices. 
For not only has he obtained a remunerating price 
for his produce in the beef he has sold ; but—in the 
large quantity of manure with which his cattle have 
also supplied him—he has the means either of re- 
placing this produce of cattle food, and so of trying to 
recopy this experience or of growing a larger produce 
of corn. 

These five oxen each made nearly 8s. per week, 
though fairly bought and cheaply sold ; they were 
box-fed on what toa great extent was bought food, 
and they have amply repaid their expenses. _ 

Now, we venture to ask our readers to give us 
their experience on this subject. It is, we believe, 
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one of the last chances of safety—the last resources 
against his present difficulties which the farmer has 
—and it deserves the anxious study and trial of all 
to make it, what we firmly believe it to be, a chance 
trustworthy enough, a resource ample enough to 
create his confidence. 


BRICK AND TILE-MAKING. 

Tue necessity of a brick yard on such properties as 
require drainage, appears to be lost sight of in the dis- 
putations concerning the application of tiles when made. 
The shape of the tile, the nature of the tile, its weight, 
its texture, have allin their turn had advocates and 
enemies, but it is seldom that the manufacture of so 
useful a commodity, let it come in what guise it will, 
has claimed sufficient attention to raise half a dozen 
arguments on the question, ‘he various tile machines 
have certainly caused some “sensation,” and are twice 
in the year, viz., at the Smithfield Club and Royal 
Agricultural Society Meetings, eyed with curiosity and 
surprise. ‘Are these * pipes ready to go into the 
ground ?” was the question I heard put by a stout 
jolly-looking farmer to a pipe machine exhibitor last 
Christmas. “No, Sir, they must be dried and burnt 
in a kiln,’? was the courteous reply. Do you sell 
kilns, too?’’ “No, Sir ;” and here the conversation 
dropped, as may be supposed. Bless me, I thought, 
what must this man’s land be like? Did he ever see 
clay before in his life 2 How I should like to pass half 
an hour with his landlord or his agent ; I purpose to 
do so, if you will permit me, through the medium of 
your Paper. 

Brick and tile making is not a mystery. It has no 
worshipful company. Clay is not found in California 
only, and coals are plentiful enough in England, but 
brick and tile yards, the natural result of the conjunc- 
tion of two such materials, are not to be found at every 
turning, even in the wettest part of the country. The 
Bulrush still waves his head in defiance, and the frog 
croaks forth still a claim for protection to his marsh, 
and he has a good protection in the cost of seller’s profit 
and carriage of tiles attaching to the reduction of his 
stronghold. 

But though, as I have said, brick and tile making 
is not a mystery, it requires, like everything else, to 
succeed, much attention. ‘The turning out those 
beautiful smooth tiles in Baker-street is a proof of 
machine and clay, not an effect of attention. The 
choosing a site for the yard, the digging the clay, the 
sorting it, the winter aud the summer preparation, are 
all points requiring far more skill and attention than the 
mere turning a handle and depressing a cutting wire. 
I shall leave these matters for other Numbers. 

Let us here see what hinders this good work begin- 
ning. Courteous reader, does your agent? He does, 
and he is a very shrewd man, doing business for halt 
the country. He tells you “that brick-yards are very 
unsightly things, and cut up a property sadly, besides 
tiles are cheaper now, the yard only five miles off, and 
the tenants draw them for nothing.” It is probable 
that in such a case as this, the agent or brick-yard must 
be given up. I never found yet I could draw tiles for 
nothing, though I have often heard of it being done, I 
do not think I could draw them any more than you 
could make them for nothing. “I have no money,” 
says another. “Then how did you get those great 
hand-made tiles, selling at 25s. per thousand, that I see 
five men laying 14 foot deep every morning I ride to 
N % why, you will have a bill of 70/. to pay for 
those. And then your bricks; what with repairs to 
cottages, and building odd sheds, your team seems pretty 
often on the road. You must owe something, I think, 
for bricks.” “Of course I do,” is the answer.  Re- 
pairs are always necessary, but never tell me what 
little draining my land requires would pay for a brick- 
yard. It is all very well where you have two or three 
thousand acres of very wet land, I dare say, and plenty 
of money put in it.” Many such cases as these exist ; 
I trust it may be beneficially shown that making is 
cheaper than buying, without possessing even 1000 
acres of very wet land. 

Before we proceed to dig into the clay, let me observe 
that the average number of tiles a foot long used in 
draining an acre of land with a close soil is about 2000, 
the drains being 7 or 8 yards apart. One hundred 
acres of land thus drained will have used 200,000 tiles. 
We will admit that these are 14-inch pipes, and that 
the kiln is only four miles from the land to be drained 
—that the roads are good, and that there are one- 
horse carts for carrying ; these will carry about 1000 
at a time, and wil! go twice to the kiln. I value the 
horse, cart, boy, and share of man overlooking, at 4s. 
per day, ,working till 2 o’clock. This adds 2s. a 
thousand to the price of the tiles, or 20J. to the cost of 
draining 100 acres of land. A turnpike on the road 
will possibly add another 50s. to the cost. With the 
kiln on the 100 acres, the same tiles would be moved to 
the drains by the same means at the cost of 4/. 3s. for 
the 100 acres of land. But 14-inch pipes are not 
always to be recommended ; many people (I do myself) 
prefer a 2-inch, or 23-inch pipe. If these are used, 
500 or 600 makes a load, and the cost of carriage be- 
comes 40/, per 100 acres, against 8/. 6s. if the kiln be 
on the ground. The carriage of bricks is of more 
serious importance, from their greater weight. 

But other reasons may be urged in favour of 
making at home ; you are sure of having such tiles as 
your land really requires in quantity, quality, and at 


* This is strictly true, 


your own time. You are not obliged to leave an open 
trench for the main drain in the midst of a 20 acre 
ground, to be tiled next year, as they are owt of main 
drain tiles at Mr, So-and-so’s yard. You ‘are not 
tempted to buy (or your tenant for you) some imper- 
fectly burnt goods (the last lot), in order to finish the 
draining of the home close. You do not send your 
teams five or six miles on a frosty morning for a day’s 
work to the nearest brick-yard, merely to learn tliat 
they are just out of tiles, that Mr. Squashland took the 
last 20,000 away yesterday, and that they have sent 
away dozens of people this morning ; neither are you 
or your foreman carried away from home to see to a 
matter that you have the power of conducting within 
the limits of your daily business. 

Taking therefore into consideration the cost of 
carriage, the loss occasioned by the using goods not 
exactly suited to the work, the demand made on the 
master’s time away from home, I have very little 
hesitation in saying that, exelusive of the seller’s profit, 
the purchaser of tiles ineurs a cost peculiar to his 
position as a purchaser, of from 207. to 40/. on every 
100 acres he drains, and that to include the seller’s profit 
in the cost, we must add from 60/. to 90/. to this 
amount. Thus in an estate, say, 500 aeres of land to 
be drained with drains 7 or 8 yards asunder, it is 
probable that a saving by manufacture of tiles on the 
spot over purchase, at a reasonable distance, of 4601. 
to 650/., would be effected. As draining almost 
invariably induces building, it is also probable that’ an 
additional benefit of some importance would be gained 
on this score. Will it then be too much to ask per- 
mission to carry your readers with me into the diggings 
this month ? 4. P. 

(To be continued.) 


ON CATTLE FEEDING, 

As I promised, I will now proceed to state what I 
think are some of the most obvious reasons why cattle 
feeding does not pay in some cases. ‘The first is, 
irregularity in feeding. Although this is so common, 
and the consequences so palpable, yet it is a point very 
apt to be overlooked. I think it is omitted in nearly 
all the various receipts that we have for cattle feeding 
at the present day. We have receipts which include 
almost every cereal and vegetable which can lay claim 
to the least merit for that purpose, combined, and 
dressed up on the most scientific principle, and all said 
to possess great capabilities for fatting ; but I think 
not the least important particular, the time and cir- 
cumstances of application, are very often omitted, and 
without disputing on their various merits, I shall merely 
say that many of them may be good, if properly 
applied. The consequence of this is, that unless where 
the best method is found out by experience, sometimes 
dearly bought, people go on making the attempt only to 
end io disappointment, and then say it does not pay. 
If we were to ask six people how they use a certain 
kind of food for their stock, we should probably get as 
many different answers. Some may use hay and 
Turnips, giving plenty of the former, and sometimes of 
the latter, just as they find it convenient to provide 
them. The hay is given in large quantities at one time, 
with the injunction to let them have no more till they 
have finished what they have got. But the best 
method in this is on the principle of little and often. 
One day they get Turnips in such large quantities as to 
produce the symptoms, and no doubt some of the effects 
of scouring, and at another time they have so few that 
they are bound up in the bowels. And after trying this 
up and down way of it for a time, it is found out that 
the beasts hardly pay the expense of carrying the roots 
for them, and the whole plan is condemned as unprofit- 
able. Perhaps some artificial food, such as cake, is 
used, but instead of giving it regularly as to time and 
quantity, they get it just as it suits the parties in 
charge ; and as the beasts eat it readily, and are 
anxious to get it, having no stated time for that, they 
are always on the look-out whenever they see the 
feeder, and are deprived of that rest which they ought 
to enjoy. But I need not waste paper describing such 
a practice—suffice it to say that it most certainly will 
not pay, and no wonder ; and yet I fear too many must 
admit that what I have described is not far from the 
system, or no system, that they are familiar with. But 
I must also say a few words on the accommodation 
provided for fatting beasts. On this I would observe, 
that the house should never be made to contain more 
than 10 or 12 together, and these ought to be divided 
off in pairs, so that they cannot disturb each other. 
As to yard fatting, I must discard that as unworthy of 
enlightened practice, as regards preparing cattle for 
the butcher; for if from 10 to 30 or 40 beasts are 
going loose, it is not likely that they will all feed alike ; 
perhaps they will all require nearly the same quantity, 
but do not consume at the same speed, and the master 
cattle keep under ones at bay, until they have satisfied 
themselves and turned all the food upside down, leaving 
the worst for those that have most need of the best ; 
but let them all be tied up, and each lot of 10 or 12 
divided by a partition wall carried up at least higher 
than the beasts are, so that one lot may not see what 
the others are doing, for if there are 30 or 40 in one 
large open house, they must be deprived of some of the 
rest which they ought to have, and which conduces to 
their thriving more than we are aware of. Per- 
haps one may get choked, another may be hoven, a 
third may break loose, and presently all the rest are 
disturbed. Bat if houses must be large, let them never 
contain more than those that are fed, and treated ex- 


actly alike ; the reason for this I need not stop to ex- 
plain. As to the form of buildings best adapted for 
the purpose, I must not speak at present; but as 
I have spoken on what I think a bad system 
of fatting, I must now say a few words on what 
I consider a better way of carrying it out, in de- 
tail. I will give it as practised in the counties which 
I alluded to in your Paper of Jan.12. One man has 
charge of from 16 to 24 large fatting beasts, and this is 
as many as he can attend to properly. He gives them 
a feed of straw in the morning as soon as it is light 
enough, as much as he thinks they will eat during the 
time that he is cleaning them out, which, when done, he 
cleans out their mangers properly, and gives them from 
1 to 13 bushel of Turnips each, then takes his own 
breakfast, comes back to them and gives them as many 
Turnips as he thinks they will eat before mid-day, 
which practice soon teaches him ; he then litters them 
level, soft, and deep, gives them a little straw in their 
racks, and shuts the doors, or not, as the weather deter- 
mines, and this not later than 9 or half-past 9 o’clock 
in the morning, leaving them to take their rest 3 or 
34 hours. He goes and pulls Turnips for them till 12 
or half-past 12 o’clock, then again cleans out their 
mangers and gives them a feed of Turnips, and goes to 
his dinner. When he returns he cleans out their 
houses and gives them a few more roots if they want 
them, litters them, and gives a little straw to eat, them 
leaves them for a short time according to the length of 
the afternoon ; this little spare time he employs in 
cleaning about the doors or in the Turnip sheds. Then 
before night he visits them again, whieh is the time 
they get their cake or whatever other artificial food 
may be given; if none, which is frequentiy the case, 
then some more Turnips, and their bed put right, and 
left till 7 or 8 o'clock, when they get what is called their 
supper of straw, and are well littered up. Thus ends the 
day’s operations. Now, whatever sort of food be used, 
and whatever way prepared, if proper times be not ap- 
pointed and strictly kept in supplying it, much of its 
good effect will be lost, I may at some other time sa 
something regarding the most suitable age at whi 
cattle should be fatted off; but I must not trespass 
further on your patience at present. G. 8. 


THE UNDER-DRAINING OF A DEAD-LEVEL. 

Att soil without moisture is perfectly sterile aud un- 
productive ; and, on the other hand, a soil completely 
saturated with water is of little service for the purposes 
of vegetation. The general object of land drainage, 
therefore, is to carry away that exeess of water which 
would prove injurious to vegetable growth ; and the 
first care of the husbandman, in reclaiming and culti- 
vating any low lands, is to provide an adequate number 
of open drains or ditches for conveying away the sur- 
face water, and make them of suitable depth and capa- 
city for keeping the head of water several feet lower 
than the surface of the land. When this has been ac- 
complished, it is thought by many that nothing further 
need be done, in order to secure complete exemption 
from the numerous evils which arise from wet soil. In 
the marsh district of the fen country, it is said, if you 
can but keep the water sufficiently low in the ditches, 
the excess of moisture, not required by the soil, will 
sink through the porous silty subsoil, and ooze into 
them; on the peaty lands a similar soakage will take 
place ; and on the clays and stiff loams, surface grips 
will take off the superabundance that may fall in winter, 
and thus keep the top sufficiently dry. Now it is easy 
to substantiate the reply that, even on the lightest of 
these soils, the under-drainage of soakage can only 
oceur at the outsides of the fields near the ditches ; 
that the outlet for the water which sinks into the land 
is thus incapable of preserving a right degree of humi- 
dity, so that by far too much moisture remains to be 
carried off by gradual evaporation ; that on the heavier 
and more retentive soils, there is no proper way of 
drying the surface, unless the water be made to sink 
through the pan of clay beneath ; and finally, that on 
all soils every particle of rain-water onght to be passed 
through the soil, and not any portion over it, because 
each drop so run off is a portion of valuable nutriment 
lost, and a useful chemical and mechanical agent 
wasted. Rain-water naturally percolates downwards 
into the soil, but it cannot do this efficiently unless a 
proper outlet be provided for it below ; and accordingly, 
“ under-drainage ” undermines the soil with a number 
of subterranean conduits, which convey the filtered 
water to the ditches. ‘he difference, therefore, between 
natural drainage and artificial subsoil drainage is, that 
the former leaves the soil with scarcely any means of 
getting rid of its excess of water but by evaporation at 
the surface, the latter provides a ready outlet for the 
water which has fulfilled its uses in the land, and would 
become injurious if allowed to stagnate; the one wastes 
great quantities of an invaluable element, for the want 
of the means of admitting and properly using it, the 
other applies every drop of rain to its right purpose, 
without drenching or saturating the soil. 

The advantages of under-draining are obvious from 
the following considerations: soils appear to be the 
stomach in which the food of plants is prepared; and 
this preparation, which is a purely chemical process, 
has been found to occur indiscriminately all over the. 
soil, provided heat, moisture, and air are present. One 
great evil, therefore, produced by an excess of moisture 
in soil, is the ecnsequent diminution in the quantity of 
air within it ; which air has been proved to be of the 
greatest consequence, not only in promoting the chemical 
changes requisite for the preparation of the food of 
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plants, but likewise to the roots of plauts themselves ; 
for eminent chemists have shown that oxygen and car- 
bonie acid are absorbed by the roots, which gases, how- 
ever, especially the former, can be conveyed to them 
only by the air. In a well-drained soil the constant 
descent of water causes a similar descent of air through 
its pores, from the surface to the depth of the drains ; 
the air is in fact sucked in after the water, as the latter 
gradually passes downward. 

Water is one of the worst conductors of heat with 
which we are acquainted—metals are the best, and the 


earths next; so that a soil holding an excess of wet 
will be longer in gaining an increase of temperature 
(whieh necessarily comes from the surface only), than 
if it were properly dry. And if it be still further con- 
sidered that when the water is heated from above, the 
film of warm water floats on the top by virtue of its 
superior levity, so that there is no circulation down- 
wards, it will be seen that nearly all the heat of the 
sun’s rays is prevented by excess of water from entering 
into and being transmitted through the soil. But an 
excess of water also occasions a continual loss of tem- 
perature from the ground, the process of evaporation 
rapidly lessens the temperature of the soil by day, and 
it is still further cooled by the descent of cold currents 
of water from near the surface at night. In a well 
drained soil the spaces between the particles of soil are 
free from water, the moisture is all absorbed in the par- 
tieles, so that the mass retains its porosity. Warm air 
cireulates freely in the soil, and though evaporation at 
the surface may proceed more rapidly than on a wet 
soil, it soon leaves the surface and goes on much more 
slowly in the interstices of the earth beneath ; whilst on 
wet land the process still remains active on the surface, 
being supplied by capillary attraction with constant 
currents of water from below. In drained land, where 
there are no continuous currents of this kind, evapora- 
tion continues very slowly to reach lower and lower, 
leaving the upper portions, so that the surface absorbs 
heat from the atmosphere, and the dried earth con- 
duets it downward. So great is the amount of heat 
stolen from the soil in the process of evaporation, that 
it has been estimated, every drop of water prevented 
from evaporating, by being drained away, adds as much 
to the temperature of the soil as six drops of boiling 
water poured into it. But heat is carried to the under 
soil not only by currents of air and the earth’s con- 
duction, but also by the rain. When it reaches the 
surface of the earth, the rain water is usually of the 
same temperature as the air through which it has 
fallen—and as it sinks it gradually warms the soil 
through which it passes. In summer also when the 
hot sun has warmed the surface, the rain itself, when it 
reaches the earth, beeomes sensibly warmed by the 
hotter soil, and descends to the subsoil with this greater 
warmth, imparting to it the effect of the sun’s rays in 
its course to the drains, and giving the roots of plants 
the benefit of what the gardeners call “ bottom heat.” 
A permanent excess of moisture in soil is deleterious 
to the growth of plants. The roots absorb nearly all 
their food in a fluid state, which food consists of various 
chemical ingredients, formed in a great measure by the 
process of putrefaction, and soluble by the water held 
by the soil, so that moisture is absolutely necessary for 
Supporting their existence ; but then the presence of a 
large quantity of water in soil alters the result of putre- 
faction, by which alteration some substances are formed 
which are in all probability useless to plants, and 
diminishes the proportion of more useful ingredients. 
Again, the roots of plants have been proved to grow 
by their ends only, and the functions belonging to them 
are those of absorption and excretion. The spongioles 
of the roots are thus constantly presented with fresh 
food; and while the soil continues merely moist, the 
exereted matters, which have been proved to be in- 
jurious to plants, will be left behind. But when there 
is an excess of water in the soil, all the soluble matter 
Must be continually descending, on account of the 
greater specific gravity of the solution, and all exere- 
tions of plants being at first soluble in water, it follows 
that the excrementitious matter will become mingled 
with the food and applied directly to the spongiole. 
Where there is an excess of stagnant water, the cur- 
rents produced during the heat of summer, at the 
period when vegetation should be most active, will be 
entirely from below upwards, and the consequence will 
be that the roots of the plants, instead of being sup- 
plied with water charged with all the valuable gases of 
the atmosphere, will be bathed in water which has 
existed so long in the soil that it has lost all these 
valuable ingredients, and is, moreover, charged with 
excrementitious matters. But when the land is well 
drained, the currents of water (and these are the more 
fertilising for being occasionally excessive), are from 
the surface to the drains, and the roots are conse- 


' guentlyin this manner supplied with fresh aérated water. 


Weitness of soil has also another effect—it influences 
the various processes in vegetable nutrition which 
occur above the ground, by rendering the atmosphere 
Moist. Although the rate of evaporation from a very 
wet soil is much slower than from a moist soil, owing to 
the greater extent of surface exposed to the action of 
the air in the latter, it is constant, and this produces a 
continual dampness in the atmosphere. This excess of 
moisture acts in a peculiar manner upon the leaves of 
plants, hindering the absorption of carbonic acid from 
the air and the emission of oxygen ; and also prevent- 
ing in a great measure the evaporation of water by the 
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The first effect of under-drainage upon the soil is the 
same as if it were removed to a warmer climate, and 
placed under a milder sky, where it could bring to 
maturity other fruits, and yield more certain crops. By 
the aid of good drainage, the permanent coldness of 
many soils disappears, and the backwardness of the 
crops in spring and the lateness of the harvests are less 
frequently complained of; take for instance, the fol- 
lowing example : “ In consequence of the drainage that 
has taken place in the parish of Peterhead, in Aber- 
deenshire, during the last 20 years, the crops arrive at 
maturity 10 or 14 days sooner than they formerly did.” 
(High. Soc. Journ., 1830.) On land of every kind this re- 
moval of the superfluous water is equivalent to an actual 
deepening of the soil. Deep rooted plants often fail 
because an excess of water in the subsoil, or the presence 
of some noxious ingredient which hollow drains would 
remove, repel the descent of the roots, forcing them to 
seek their nourishment from the surface soil only. 
Where the subsoil is sound and dry, corn, Clover, and 
Flax will extend their fibres for 3 or 4 feet in search of 
food, and find a store of substance accumulated in the 
subsoil which are but sparingly present, it may be, in 
the soil above, from the long continued washing of the 
rains, or the demands of frequent crops. And the 
deeper the drains, therefore, provided the water have 
still a ready escape, the greater the depth of soil which 
is rendered available for the purposes of vegetable 
nutrition. 

One of the practical benefits derived from under- 
draining may be seen in the improvements it effects on 
clay lands, and others of a close wet nature. These 
soils shrink and crack when dried by the drought of 
summer, compressing and parching the roots of plants ; 
and in many parts of the fens water is admitted into the 
drains in such seasons, from the embanked rivers, to 
refresh the thirsty corn and pastures. But this isa 
very erroneous practice; for the cause of the mischief 
is the excess of water already in the soil. Dry lands do 
not parch and gape into wide fissures ; and therefore 
the cultivators of wet soils should endeavour to remove 
water from their fields during the winter, rather than 
alleviate by a temporary remedy an evil which is need- 
lessly incurred. The reason why a wet soil becomes 
“burnt up,” is that it is so compact in summer as to be 
impervious to the atmosphere from which it might 
absorb moisture. But once thorough-drain it, and as 
certainly as the water obtains a free passage downward 
will air follow, and loosen and pulverise both the upper 
and lower soil. Onstiff clays, and on those lands where 
continual ploughings have formed a “pan” of har- 
dened earth below the surface tilth, although most im- 
pervious to water, the worms are the farmer’s best 
friends, for they bore innumerable passages which the 
surface water can trickle down ; and when a sufficiency 
of hollow drains have been laid, a complete current of 
water is thus established from the surface downwards. 
This is slight indeed, at first, owing to the tenacity and 
adhesiveness of the ground ; but the action having been 
tnce begun in the worm-holes, every drop of water 
wears and enlarges a passage for others, continually in- 
creasing the porosity of the soil. The benefit on such 
lands, therefore, is not immediate ; indeed, such is their 
closeness of texture that, on one hollow-drained field in 
a clay district of the fens, the water during the first 
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although very little has been executed on a thoroughly 
complete and costly scale. A fair example of this 
success may be found on a farm near Long Sutton, 
where upwards of 230 aeres of both arable and pasture 
land have been hollow drained. 

The soil is an alluvial loam, with a subsoil of stiff loamy 
and clay from 1 to 3 feet in thickness, resting upon silt. 
The ploughed land was drained, part with thorns, the 
rest with tiles and pipes; and the Grass was done, one 
portion with tiles and pipes, the other with wedge or 
sod. The drains are laid from 24 to 30 inches in depth, 
and about 20 yards apart—in various places following 
the course of the old hollows ; so that while the depth 
is as great as the main drains and outfall will allow, 
the intervals between might have been made only half 
the present width, without oceasioning an unnecessary 
outlay. However, the occupier is satisfied that the ex~ 
pense is fully repaid in a few years, by the numerous 
beneficial results. 

Among the different improvements which have been 
thus made on the Grass land, one is that the Grass is 
materially improving in quality. The herbage naturally 
partakes of the nature of the soil upon which it grows 5 
and from the excess of saline matter in the silt, pos- 
sesses a laxative quality—often to such a degree as to 
render it unfit for food, particularly for young stock— 
as is evidenced by their looseness and scouring. The 
growth avd increase of the inferior pasture which 
luxuriate in such saline soils, is fostered, and the vege- 
tation of the more valuable kinds prevented by the 
presence of noxious stagnant water in the soil. But 
the superabundauce of saline matter and impure water 
is now being continually conveyed away by the drains, 
and replaced by fresh rain water, and atmospherie air; 
the injurious properties of the herbage being gradually 
corrected, and made more nutritious. Pasture, for- 
merly very wet, is now comparatively dry—so that the 
worthless Bents and Rush Grasses are being succeeded 
by the finer varieties, of greater nutritive value; there 
is much less of discoloured Grass, which was indicative 
of “poaching ” from stagnant water ; the land is less 
injured by the treading of stock ; and lastly with the 
removal of stagnant moisture and pernicious Grasses, 
have disappeared in a great measure, the principal evils 
tending to produce those diseases which sheep and 
young cattle are peculiarly subject to, viz., inflammation, 
foot-halt, and rot. 

As to the arable land, it will be almost sufficient to 
state that, there is rarely any water to be seen standing 
in the furrows of the drained fields during a rainy 
season, when other lands are all but flooded ; and that 
the soil, even in very low situations, quickly dries, while 
the surrounding undrained lands still continue, for a 
long time, thoroughly saturated with wet. In the 
showery spring of 1848, the occupier was able to work, 
prepare for seed, and sow with Beans, a field that, in 
its former undrained condition, was very wet and some- 
times had standing water upon various parts of it— 
some weeks before others could venture upon their 
land ; and in consequence the Beans were harvested 
and thatched down by the second week in September. 

In wet soils, bones, wood-ashes, rape-dust, nitrate of 
soda, and other artificial manures are almost thrown 
away ; itis therefore to the superior dryness of the 
drained lands that the uncommon success of such 


rainy season did not sink through until a spade was 
thrust down a considerable depth at various intervals 
along the course of the drains. 

This difficulty, however, may be overcome by work- 
ing a subsoil plough at right angles to the direction of 
the drains ; this, by stirring the subsoil to the depth of 
15 or 20 inehes, breaks up and loosens what had pre- 
viously interposed an impenetrable barrier between the 
drowned and sodden surface and the drains beneath ; 
when thus readily freed from the constant pressure of 
water, the soil gradually becomes drier, sweeter, looser, 
and more friable. The hard lumps of the stiff clay 
land more or less disappear. It crumbles more freely, 
offers less resistance to the plough, and is in consequence 
more easily and economically worked. These are prac- 
tical benefits, equivalent to a change in the soil; and 
experience also proves that under-draining on clays is 
equivalent to a change of climate, for on such lands, 
well adapted for Wheat, wet weather in the autumn not 
unfrequently retards or completely prevents the sowing 
of winter corn, compelling the farmer to change his 
system of cropping, and sow some other grain, if the 
weather permit him, when the spring comes round ; 
but an efficient drainage carries off the water so rapidly 
as to bring the land into a workable state soon after the 
rain has ceased. It is upon clay land that the greatest 
advantages are to be gained from under-draining ; but 
as efficiency of drains underneath such stiff impervious 
soil is generally, though unwisely, doubted in this dis- 
trict, comparatively little has been hitherto done. 

Upon peaty soils under-draining has produced in- 
valuable results. The black land” is reeumbent upon 
clay, and as it is of a light spongy nature, with a bed 
of almost water-tight soil beneath, is continually satu- 
rated with moisture. The water thus held stagnant in 
the peat has a noxious astringent corrosive quality ; and 
whenever the roots of cultivated crops penetrate down 
to it, the plants receive material injury—turning yellow 
and sickly. Hollow drains speedily remove this dele- 
terious moisture, and by drying the porous mass, produce 
that firmness and consolidation of its substance which 
are necessary for the successful cultivation of grain 
crops on moory soil. 


leaves—the free exercise of both which functions is 
needful to the health and growth of the plant, 


On the marsh lands in this neighbourhood under- 
draining has fully succeeded wherever it has been tried ; 


manures on this farm may be attributed. The root 
crops and Coleseed are remarkably heavy, greatly 
owing to the extraordinary facility afforded for working 
the fallows after heavy downfalls, by the rapid drying 
of the land, 

Under-draining has decidedly increased the produce 
of the grain crops.—That cold, damp, salty moisture (or 
“‘soak”’) which oozes from the silt, is partially carried 
away by the hollow drains ; and in consequence, much 
less Wheat-straw is produced of a flaggy, fungous- 
bearing character ; it is shorter, stronger, less liable to 
be “laid,” and possesses more of that brightness which 
unquestionably diminishes its tendency to mildew. Now 
that the low places and hollows are relieved of their 
wetness, the corn is less patchy, growing equally over 
all the land ; and cold damp plots, which brought only 
a failing and scanty produce, are now yielding abun- 
dantly, like the higher portions of the fields. Besides 
these palpable benefits, there is not the slightest doubt 
that, as a dry season is invariably found best for Wheat, 
the extra dryness of soil caused by under-draining con- 
duces to a fuller development of the ear, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the yield. 

There are also numberless minor advantages accruing 
from the practice of hollow-draining, which are valued 
most by the farmer during a rainy season, or under 
peculiar circumstances :—as for instance, when other 
fields are drenched and partially drowned in the winter, 
his sheep have a comparatively comfortable layer ; 
when other farmers are unable to stir a plough, his 
land is friable and readily worked and pulverised ;— 
and by sowing spring corn a week or two before his 
neighbours he will frequently be enabled to harvest it 
several weeks before them, if the antumn be wet ;—and 
again, when other Potato crops yield perhaps only 15 
sacks per acre, his drier soil being less favourable for 
the progress of the rot, will produce 20. 

With regard to the length of time for which dead- 
level drains, in a silty soil, will continue to work 
efficiently, it will be quite enough to name the following 
particulars.—In October, 1848, an examination of the 
hollow-drains was made, on the above-mentioned farm. 


Owing to the defective condition of some of the main. 
drains and tunnels, the inadequacy of the general 
drainage of the neighbourhood, and the unexampled 
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fall of wet,—the mouths of a great many under-drains 
were several inches lower than the surface of water in 
the ditches ; but so great had been the fall of rain that 
notwithstanding the ends being covered with water, 
steady streams were being emitted from thorn drains 
which had been four years in operation. Where the 
tile-drains had a fall into the dikes, they were pouring 
out streams equal in capacity to nearly one-half the 
calibre of the pipes. In one field, several thorn drains 
had been laid in a clay subsoil nine years ago; and 
most of them were found to be still in a good working 
state, and running strong currents of water. On one 
side of the farm, where the main drains are good, and 
the water has ready passage from the hollow drains 
into them, the soil was found remarkably free from wet ; 
but other fields though drying much more quickly than 
the undrained lands, have not an outfall sufficiently 
good to give the under-drains a fair trial—the rain and 
subsoil water being unable to soak away until that in 
the ditches has greatly subsided. 

Such, then, being the results of a somewhat scanty 
and incomplete system of under-draining, on land which 
has the enormous disadvantage of a defective and 
incapable external dainage,—may not superior benefits 
be expected to follow from the laying of more 
“frequent” drains in soil of like character and situa- 
tion; and must not incomparable advantages arise 
from the general adoption of under draining, whenever 
amore effectual exterior drainage shall be extended 
throughout the marsh district ? 

In conclusion ;—the foregoing considerations have 
amply supported the reply that was given at the com- 
mencement of this paper ;—it has been shown how an 
excess of stagnant water injures the soil and impedes 
cultivation ; and that there cannot be too speedy a 
means of egress for the exhausted subsoil water, after 
it has permeated, warmed, and fertilised the superin- 
cumbent mass ;—and still further, the enumeration of 
abundant practical benefits has distinctly proved, that the 
theoretical view is actually realised; crops are aug- 
mented, money saved, land improved, the air made 
drier, and the salubrity of the climate permanently 
increased. I. A. C. 


Home Correspondence. 

To make a durable Liquid Manure Tank.—After 
digging out ground of sufficient capacity to construct 
the tank required, say of a circular form, that being the 
Strongest, and strutting up the ground in the same 
manner as is done in forming a cutting for a deep drain 
or sewer, hollow out the bottom of the excavation like 
an inverted dome or arch. Then place a layer of flat 
roofing tiles, or, as they are technically called, plain 
tiles, over the inverted bottom, and spread Roman 
cement, of the consistency of common mortar, over these 
tiles. 
the cement another layer of tiles, breaking joint over 
the first. The tiles should be in all eases first soaked 
in water, to prevent the too rapid absorption of the 
moisture from the cement. When the cement has 
hardened, or become, as it is called, set, which, if the 
cement is good, will be in about 15 minutes, place tiles 
against the side endways, two rows deep; and to keep 
the tiles from falling inward in placing them, put a little 
cement (mortar will do as well for this purpose) at the 
back of each tile against the earth, then spread cement 
on the face of the tiles as before, and press another layer 
of tiles into this, breaking joint over the first. Do only as 
much of the cement work at a time as can be performed 
without risking the setting of the cement, as it is spoiled 
when set. Then place another course of tiles endways, 
as before, and proceed with another inner course, 
breaking joint as before, and so on to the top of the 
tank. Fillin the ground properly behind the tiles as 
the work proceeds, and remove the struts carefully’ ;‘and 
if the earth be loose and faulty, replace the struts 
within the tile-work, and leave them there for a couple 
of days, when all will be firm and hard. Take care in 
placing struts within the tile-work not to drive them 
hard, or the new work will be cracked thereby. There 
will be at the bottom and at the top of the tank half 
tiles to fill in, in consequence of the inner course of tiles 
breaking joint over the outer tiles. For example, to 
break joint fully, one tile within covers the four corners 
of four tiles without. To make a dome or top to this 
tank, either fill in some centreing over the same, and 
lay tiles on that as before directed ; or, which is by far 
the cheapest, take some earth and form a dome of the 
size required on the ground adjoining the tank ; cover 
this with tiles and cement, leaving a hole for a man hole 
in the centre. This should have in all cases three 
courses of tiles at the least. When this has properly 
set, raise it by levers and remove it to the top of the 
tank, and bed it on to the same with cement. The 
earth on which it was formed will have answered the 
purpose of a mould, and saved the cost of centreing.. If 
the tank is very large, make the dome in segments, and 
fix these together with cement on the tank, propping 
up the segments until they are firmly fixed. I have 
said two courses of tiles for the wall or side of the tank, 
and for tanks of 10 feet diameter I have found it 
sufficient ; for very loose ground I would not venture a 
greater diameter with less than three courses of tiles. 
The tank will be stronger if the inside is “rendered ”’ 
or plastered with cement and sand, in the proportion of 
two parts cement to one of clean sharp sand, and it 
will have then a smooth and uniform surface, A tank 
80 made, with good cement, may be filled with liquid 
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of tiles, allowing for all waste, and will cost about 
Is. 6d., of the best quality for such work. ‘Tiles cost 
upon the average 3()s. per 1000, and 1000 will cover 
45 square yards. A tank to hold 4500 gallons, so 
made, would cost, including labour at the highest rate 
of wages, 14/. The strength of tile and cement is 
much greater than brick and cement, and, when tho- 
roughly hardened, will bear an enormous pressure 
before it is crushed, J. M. B. 

On Flax Growing.—The season is now advancing 
when Flax should be planted. I think it well to let the 
public know the result of my last year’s crop, as far as I 
can inform them. I grew about 20 acres on my own 
farm, and took about 24 acres more. The expense of 
pulling and harvesting the crop was increased (the flax 
not being planted quite early enough), being obliged to 
do it in the midst of harvest. The pulling and tying 
cost 12s. and 14s, per acre, and I am paying 6d. a 
bushel for threshing. The yield will be quite 20 bushels 
an acre. On a farm adjoining, where an acre was 
planted, it was 22 bushels ; on one more distant, 24. I 
have sold the seed at 6s. a bushel for cattle food, and 
when well cleaned, at 6s. 6d. per bushel. I planted 
mostly Riga seed, which yields best, and is now the 
finest seed, I found the greatest difficulty in separating 
the small seeds from the Flax, but now with Gooch’s 
winnowing machine, I can do it effectually ; and as the 
demand for sowing is so great in this country and 
Ireland, I have reserved all I have for that purpose. 
I strongly advise its being sown the end of March, 
broadcast, with light harrows, endeavouring to move 
the ground previous to sowing, to prevent the growth 
of annual weeds. I have not begun working up the 
fibre, but from the dry spring, the straw is short, yet if 
it only realizes 3/. or 41. per acre after all expenses, 
what grain crop will pay like it, seed and fibre included ? 
The use of Flax is being increased daily, and with the 
many millions we pay yearly for foreign seed, Flax, and 
cake, we need not fear overstocking the market. 7. B. 
Browne, Hampen, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. 

Subsoil Ploughing.—As this is a very expensive 
operation, it may be useful to some of your readers to 
state the precautions which I have found advantageous 
in preserving the tilths, which I have obtained by using 
the subsoil plough. The horses which draw the plough 
following the subsoil plough always walk upon the 
unploughed land. This is easily arranged by using 
Ransome’s Y. Z. plough, and letting the horses draw 
from the left hand of the cock. The mould- board should 
be set as wide as possible, in order to clear sufficient 
spaces for the subsoil plough to work easily. I aban- 
doned the system of putting my manure into the ridges, 
because I found that the horses and carts passing over 
the subsoil consolidated it too much. I think I obtain 
heavier crops both of Turnips and Mangold Wurzel 
by spreading the manure on the surface as it comes 
from the yard during the winter frosts, and breaking it 
well with the haymaking machine, after which it is 
easily covered by a 5-inch furrow. I formerly made a 
point of ploughing at least 10 inches deep when pre- 
paring for Turnips, but I think I am more successful in 
growing them by keeping the highly manured soil near 
the surface, than I was when [I brought up the raw 
subsoil. I now therefore seldom plough more than 
7 inches deep, and I find by using the precautions I 
have mentioned, the subsoil is kept in a state to benefit 
the roots of plants for several years after it has been 
stirred by the subsoil plough. Charles Paget, Rudding- 
ton Grange, Nottingham. 

Carts.—Does “J. D.” use his carts without frames 
in harvesting operations? One would suppose so, when 
he speaks of the smaller area, ‘‘ the frequent falling of 
the load in the field,” and “the coming to the ground 
of the person with or without the contents of the cart.” 
His men must be great bunglers, at all events. Now, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the area is not so 
very much smaller, if the frames are made as they 
ought to be. There are some very tidy carts made in 
this county, but they have the same fault, the frames 
are not expansive enough ; so that the prejudice against 
the carts is not so easily rooted out as otherwise would 
be the case. They ought to be 7 feet longer than the 
carts, to project 4 feet over the front and 3 feet over 
the back; and 3 feet, at the very least, wider—1} foot 
at each side; and I think I am within the mark. 
“J.D.” will perceive that this ’adds considerably to 
the area. He may say that a frame is also used with 
the waggon ; yes, but it is very trifling. I need say 
nothing about the difference in the weight of the two 
carriages. As regards the convenience of taking out 
the horse, I can see nothing to justify him in doing so, 
except the weather were to put a stop to the operations; 
but at all events it would be a very simple affair to put 
in the horse again, previous to unloading. It is not 
so very long since we were told that the mode of 
travelling by stage coach was certainly safer than by 
rail, but doubtless ‘J. D.” is aware that the railway is 
not only the most expeditious, but the safest. It is 
possible, I think, that “J. D.’’ may be as much mis- 
taken as the advocates of the stage coach. But we 
need not be astonished at accidents arising from the 
carelessness of the men, prejudiced as they are against 
all innovations, particularly if the master shows any 
symptoms of uncertainty. I know of nothing that 
would do many of the farmers in this country more good 
than a trip to East Lothian, now that they might go for 
a trifle. J. H., Salop, Feb. 8. 

The Cart Controversy.—My carts are long, low, and 


manure a week after it is finished, and will last for | light—not exceeding 7 cwt.—12 feet long, 7 feet wide ; 
ages. A bushel of cement will “set” a square yard|in fact, they are Mr. Hannam’s harvest cart, but we 


use them for carting coals (2 tons), corn—Wheat 
80 bushels, Barley 100 bushels, lime 80 to 100 bushels, 
hay 35 ewt., straw ad libitum; also for planks and 
bricks, when we require them. My man brought 
home 70 trusses of hay to-day, 56 lbs. to the truss—with 
a pony and old horse that cost together, years since, 18/7. 
They never turned a hair, although they came 3 miles, 
My waggon neighbours so often wanted to borrow the 
said carts, that I now charge 1s. per day, in self defence. 
I do not find the Scotch cart so useful—it is not large 
or low enough. Our light Essex $ carts do well for 
dung only, but Hannam’s are always wanting, and at 
harvest we never use more than one horse in them, and 
a boy to drive. With four horses, four carts, and two 
boys to drive, we harvested quickly 80 acres of mowed 
Wheat, and 20 acres of Beans and Peas. For carting 
home green crops they are most valuable. They are 
made for 10/. each ; I used to pay 14/. or 15/. _My 
labourer shrewdly observed to-day that there were 
30 trusses of hay on the cart, before it attained the level 
of the floor of the ordinary Essex waggon. The use of 
the latter, except from necessity, I consider an act of 
agricultural insanity. I presume every one has read 
Mr. Hannam’s admirable paper, with diagrams, at 
page 73, vol. ii. of the “Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal.” It exhausts the subject, and settles the 
question ; I, for one, am grateful to him for his valuable 
facts. J. J. Mechi, Feb. 7. 

Oxen versus Horses.—The writer of one of your 
leading articles, in your Number of the 2d instant, says : 
“ We believe that as agriculture advances less horse- 
power will be employed, and more manual labour.” 
Now without disparaging the latter (of which I am at 
this moment availing myself in the shape of spade 
husbandry), I wish to be informed whether the very 
ancient practice of using oxen for ploughing and other 
agricultural purposes may not be more generally re- 
vived with advantage. I am told that with a moderate 
extent of work the ox may be maintained not only in a 
state of fair growth, but also of fattening. If this is so, 
surely a material reduction may be effected in horse- 
power, “the great drawback in England to a farmer’s 
prosperity.” I understand that the ox may, without 
difficulty, be broken to draw carts also, and that, even 
for harvest purposes ; but that there is one particular 
breed more tractable than others. What breed is it ? 
[The Devon.] This subject strikes me as being worthy 
of an article in your useful journal. If you can show 
a farmer of 100 acres that he can carry it on with, say 
two horses, and two or four oxen instead of ‘our horses, 
and that the oxen will, during their period of work (is 
it one or two years for each, at what age commencing #) 
be improving in value, whereas the horses are deterio- 
rating, you will I think be entitled to our thanks in 
these times, calling as they do for economy. C. R#. S. 
[We never employed oxen, and should fear to alter our 
practice in the face of a universal tendency among 
farmers the other way, notwithstanding the apparent 
soundness of the argument in favour of the former, 
which might be presented ; for we have had ample expe- 
rience of the difficulty of giving all the particulars their 
due importance in an argument of that kind. ] 

Reduction of Rents.—I am much pleased te see in 
your last two Leaders that you are in favour of a re- 
duction in rents as one all-important element to enable 
tenant farmers to meet “times prices,” and hope you 
will give us a few further truths and arguments on that, 
to many of us, life or death question. To me the rent 
question appears to be one that rests entirely with 
tenant farmers, and I venture to state, without fear of 
contradiction, that had the tenant farmers of England 
been as unanimous as to the necessity and advantage of 
a reduction of rents as they are and have been on pro- 
tection, there would have been, even before now, such 
arrangements made and reductions effected as would 
have enabled thousands to have weathered the storm, 
that, without this help, must beruined, And here I 
would remind my brethren in distress that it is worse 
than idle to join in the popular ery of “ The landlords 
ought to lower their rents,” unless their tenantry are 
resolved to compel them to do so by offering less money 
in all cases where they are competing for fresh holdings, 
and in other cases demanding either a reduction in con- 
formity with present prices, or giving notice to quit 
where the landlord refused todo so, If the tenantry 
of England will only act upon this common sense view 
of the question, the rental of the kingdom would be fixed 
in accordance with “ times prices ” before next Michael- 
mas. But while the tenants are foolish enough to offer the 
same (and occasionally I hear of higher rents being 
offered), it is not to be expected that landlords will, as 
a class, voluntarily reduce them. Let us, then, be up 
and doing, and acting like men of business, who, in 
every other trade, profession, or calling, when they find 
their expenditure exceed their income, endeavour at 
once to reduce the one and increase the other, so 
that between the two a surplus may accrue, I will not 
waste your space, and at the same time insult the com- 
mon sense of your practical readers, by presuming to 
offer any reasons as to the necessity and justice of a 
general reduction of rents as being absolutely necessary 
to save the remaining property of the tenants, as this 
must be too obvious to all who are interested in the 
question ; nor will I do more than merely remind the 
receivers of rents that they are in a position to afford a 
liberal reduction, seeing that the leading articles of 
their consumption are now reduced some 20 per cent. 
on the average. A. D. B. 

Cost of Digging.—I find “ A Suffolk Farmer ” is not 
aware what our north country rood is, which I ought to 
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have explained before; it is 7 yards by 7 yards, being 
49 square yards, consequently the acre contains 98 
such roods, wanting a fraction, which at 4d., would be 
1/. 12s. 8d. the acre, that is for digging the top spit. The 
forking, if well done, is worth the same money, so that 
an acre subsoiled with the spade, in an effectual manner, 
fit for any crop, will cost 3/. 5s. 4d. I should like to 
know what ‘A Suffolk Farmer” could subsoil an acre 
of land for by horse power, and which work he would 
give prefererce to. The principal intention of my 
former communication was to show what can be done 
by good cultivation, in contrast to the generally adopted 
mode of the country. Veraz. 

Hybrid Pheasants——Your correspondent, “ L. V. R.” 
may be informed, that on visiting the pheasantry of an 
intelligent breeder (Mr. Osmar, of Headcorn, Kent) 
last August, I found that he had succeeded, after re- 
peated disappointments, in rearing one “ Pharos’’ from 
the common pheasant and domestic fowl. This curious 
bird was then half-grown, the plumage dark. The eggs 
I was informed had, in the season of 1848, all proved 
bad ; the cock and hen birds were isolated the follow- 
ing season; the eggs were numerous, the produce two 
chicks, one of which was accidentally killed. Mr. 
Osmar does not know of this communication, but I am 
sure he will readily answer any enquiries. Amateur. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Narr: Holstein Dairy Management.—You request 
me to furnish you with a detailed statement of the mode 
of feeding milch cows practised in our Schleswig. 
Holstein dairies ; and although I cannot lay down any 
fixed rules on this subject, inasmuch as the great variety 
of soil which occurs in these Duchies necessitates a 
corresponding variety in the style of feeding. I will 
yet endeavour to meet your wishes with as much pre- 
cision as I can, premising, however, that, as it is with 
us received as an incontestible fact, that first-rate butter 
cannot be produced on a farm where fewer than 
100 cows are kept, my statement must be understood 
as referring to such large dairies, the preference given 
to which is grounded on the two following axioms ; 
first, that, to obtain first quality butter, the cream must 
not be long kept, and secondly, that first-rate packed 
butter ought not to be composed of portions churned 
on successive days, but that each cask should be filled 
at once. Now, as we generally count on receiving an 
average of 1 lb. of butter per day from each cow, it 
follows that a dairy of 100 cows or upwards, delivering 
a 100 lb. cask daily, must furnish not only the best 
tasted, but the best keeping butter. 

It is customary in almost all our larger dairies to put 
the ¢ows to Grass in the middle of May, and retain them 
on it till the end of October. During this period they 
receive no additional food, excepting that, by way of 
change, they are permitted to graze off the Clover and 
corn stubbles, after the hay and grain harvests have 
been respectively carried. The usual allowance of 
pasture Jand is from 14 to 2 acres per cow. But as, in 
consequence of our pursuing the 10-field rotation plan, 
one-tenth of our arable land is commonly occupied by 
Clover, and as we reckon on keeping one cow for every 
5 acres of our aggregate farm superficies, the farther 
allowance of half an acre of Clover stubble falls to her 
share. The grain stubbles are not taken into account, 
since, although beneficial and grateful to the animals as 
a change of pasture, they cannot be regarded as affording 
any essential quantity of nutriment. 

But the winter feeding is that which chiefly claims 
the attention of our dairy farmers, and this extends 
from the lst of November till the cows exchange the 
stall for the pasture. Before our milch cattle can be 
housed, they have invariably suffered considerably from 
the effects of our boisterous and cold autumnal weather. 
Moreover, as it is usually arranged that they shall calve 
from January to April, very many are already heavy 
in calf, when they are taken from Grass, while in all the 
milk produce is greatly diminished; and as we hold 
that a good cow must be suffered to stand dry from six 
to eight weeks, in order to warrant the expectation of 
a large supply of milk when she does calve, the larger 
proportion of our dairy cows are nearly dry in January 
and their feeding is regulated accordingly. While a 
cow stands dry, she gets only hay, a little Oats (either 
in sheaf or chopped down by the straw-cutter, the 
former being in my opinion preferable), and straw. It 
is a dairy proverb with us cm | “the cow is milkish 
through her mouth,” in other Words, that her milk 
produce corresponds to the tendence she receives ; and 
on this principle, we give comparatively little food to 
dry cows, first, in order that the after high feeding may 
Operate more specifically on the milk vessels, and 
secondly, to guard against a too great growth of the 
fetus, by which the difficulty and danger of calving are 
much increased. 

So soon as a cow shows by the usual signs that she 
will calve within two or three weeks, her daily portion 
of hay is increased, to which some pollard is added ; for 
our country being comparatively poor in meadows, a 
large proportion of grain-feeding is requisite to make 
up for our hay deficiency. I think I hear you ask, with 
a disapproving shake of the head, “Have those good 
folks no Turnips then?” and I must reply that, gene- 
rally speaking, they are quite neglected. “Not however 
altogether voluntarily, for the cause is to be sought 
partly in climate hindrance, which we are unable to 
counteract, and partly in the peculiarities of the here 
customary farm contracts (or leases), which present 
Great difficulties to Turnip cultivation. It would lead | 


me too far were I to attempt at present to explain the 
agrarian relations of this country, though it is my design 
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the expression of the Council’s williugness to confer 
further with the Commission, should they at any time 


to make them the subject of a future letter, in the sup- | desire it.” 


position that it may possibly interest you to learn by 
what political causes one portion of the descendants of 
a common ancestry has been detained so unmeasurably 
behind their English brethren, 

But, as I have already said, we are compelled to 
supply the want of Turnips by corn, which however is, 
as you well know, a much less sacrifice for us than it 
would be for you, on account of the comparatively small 
cost of production ; not forgetting, moreover, that really 
good keeping butter is notattainable without feeding corn. 

From the day of their calving, until sent to Grass, it 
is customary in all the large dairies to feed the cows 
twice (on some farms thrice) a day with hay, say from 
4 lbs. to 5lbs. at a time; twice with chopped straw 
mixed with pollard (about 3 lbs. ata time), and then 
with Oat-straw which has been more or less clean 
threshed. The mode in which this feeding is followed 
out partakes of the character which affixes to all our 
dairy management, viz., a division of from 12 hours to 
12 hours, and is consequently subjected to a similar 
divisional arrangement. Hence the feeding of the 
animals proceeds thus. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning a portion of hay is shaken 
down before the cows ; after this they are watered, and 
in the water purposely left in the troughs after they 
have quenched their thirst, chopped straw mingled with 
pollard (as mentioned above) is well stirred in ; lastly, 
follows the feed of straw. On those farms where hay 
is fed thrice a day, the second hay feed is given after 
the chopped straw ; but this intermediate hay feed is 
only given in localities where hay is unusually abundant. 

As we esteem it essential that the cattle should be 
left in perfect repose during the operation of chewing 
the cud, the cow-house is always closed between 9 and 
10 o’cloek and left so until J o’clock, when the same 
routine of feeding recommences, At 5 o’clock in the 
evening the last and largest portion of straw is shaken 
down before the cows, and with this they must content 
themselves during the night. 

Opinions are divided as to the species of corn most 
profitable for dairy stock ; some farmers preferring 
Oats and others Barley for their milch cows, Oats, 
undeniably, effects the larger milk production ; Barley 
gives more flesh, and thereby a more enduring milk- 
productiveness after the cows come on the pastures ; 
Peas and Rye are likewise occasionally given, in con- 
junction with either Oats or Barley, but it is to be noted 
that, unless an unusually large quantity of hay can be 
afforded to the cows, Peas and Rye are apt to impart a 
strong taste to the butter. The species of grain most 
advantageous for himself or his dairy cattle must how- 
ever be after all left to the selection of each individual 
farmer, for as I have never yet been able to fiud 
unanimity of opinion in favour of any one sort of grain, 
I have come to the conclusion that the varied qualities 
of soil, water, and other local circumstances, must con- 
tribute in no inconsiderable degree to determine the 
comparative advantage of one corn species over another 
as food for dairy cattle. F. Greenwold. 


Societies, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

A Specrat Councit was held at the Society’s House, 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 20th of 
February, for the adjourned consideration of a com- 
munication from the Royal Commiesion for the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851, as 
connected with the general question of the most proper 
and convenient place for holding the Country Meeting 
of the Society in the same year: present, His Grace 
the Duke of Ricumonp, K.G., Trustee, in the Chair, 
Lord Hatherton, Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M.P., Hon. 
Capt. Dudley Pelham, R.N., M.P., Hon. H. W. Wilson, 
Baron Mertens, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P., 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P., Sir John V. B. John- 
stone, Bart. M.P., Mr. Raymord Barker, Mr. Bramston, 
M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. French Burke, Colonel 
Challoner, Mr. Walbanke Childers, M.P., Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, M.P., Mr. Druce, Mr. Foley, M.P., Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
Mr. Hudson of Castleacre, Mr. Jonas, Mr. Miles, M.P., 
Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. Pusey, M.P., 
Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw of London, Mr. Villiers Shelley, 
Mr. W. Simpson, Mr. Stansfield, MP., Mr. C. Hampden 
Turner, Prof. Way, and Mr. Wilson of Stowlangtoft. 

The Secretary having laid before the Council the 
summons for the meeting, and the President’s letter 
authorising its issue, as well as the communication from 
the Royal Commission laid before the Council, by Mr. 
Pusey, M.P., at their previous meeting, the Council 
received from Mr. Pusey a further communication 
from the Commission, in reply to enquiries for informa- 
tion, he was requested, as a member of the commission, 
to make on the part of the Council, and then proceeded 
to the mature consideration of the special business for 
which they had been summoned. 

On the motion of Colonel Challoner, seconded by 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, M.P., it was resolved: “ That 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England shall hold 
their Show of Cattle, under their own rules and regula- 
tions, in Kensington, in 1851 ; but that the Society will 
not hold a Show of Implements in that year.” 

On the motion of the Hon. Capt. Pelham, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. Childers, M.P., it was resolved : 
“That a Copy of the Resolution of the Council be com- 
municated to the Royal Commission by Mr. Pusey, with 


The Council then appointed a committee, consisting 
of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. 
Shelley, Colonel Challoner, Mr. Hudson of Castleacre, 
Mr. Jonas, Mr. Brandreth, and Mr. Shaw of London, 
to look over the Charter and Bye-laws of the Society, 
and take the necessary steps that may be required in 
consequence of the resolutions then agreed to by the 
Council. 

Mr. Raymond Barker and Mr. Miles, M.P., gave 
notice that they should move, at the{monthly council in 
April next, “That the order in.council of 3d May, 
1847, be rescinded, with a view to substitute for the 
counties therein named, the county of Middlesex, and 
that the successive years of the Exhibition be carried 
forward so as to maintain the rotation of districts as 
now constituted : namely— 

1851.— Metropolitan District, comprising the county 

of Middlesex, 
1852.—South-Eastern District, comprising the coun- 
ties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

1853.—South Wales District, comprising the whole 
of South Wales, with the addition of the 
counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester. 

1854.—East- Midiand District, comprising the coun- 

ties of Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham and 
Rutland. 

TuipeTian SHeer.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert communicated to the Council, through the Hon. 
Colonel Phipps, a Report on Her Majesty’s flock of 
Thibetian Sheep on the farm at Osborne, for which the 
Council directed their best thanks to be conveyed to his 
Royal Highness for the interesting details which it fur- 
nished, and for the assurance it implied of his Royal 
Highness’s participation in the national objects of the 
Society. The Council directed this communication to 
be submitted for the consideration and discussion of 
their next weekly meeting on the 13th of March, 

Bexcian Fire-praces.—The Secretary having in- 
formed the Council that the Belgian Fire-place, pre- 
sented to the Society by their lite-member, the Baron 
Mertens, of Oslin, in Belgium, and accepted by the 
House Committee, had been put up in one of the 
official rooms of the society, the Council offered their 
thanks to Baron Mertens, then present at the meeting, 
for this instance of his liberality and great attention to 
the Society. Baron Mertens then laid before the 
Council a work, by M. Jules Noirsain, on the coustruc- 
tion and advantages of the new plan by which apart- 
ments could be aired and ventilated, in the most 
economical and agreeable manner, by means of this 
fire-place, which he hoped would prove, as he intended 
it should do, a great advantage to persons of every 
rank in England, but especially to the poorer classes. 
The Council directed this work to be received with their 
best thanks, and to be laid before the weekly Council 
on the 13th March, for the information of the members 
of the Society. 

Guano ADULTERATION.—Professor Way expressed 
his intention ot making “ Guano and its Adulteration,” 
the subject of his Lecture, to be deiivered before the 
Members, in the Council-room of the Society, on Wed- 
nesday, the 27th inst., at 12 o’clock, previously to his 
commencing the course of lectures, of which the 
arrangement was left to the Council at their next 
monthly meeting. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

A GARDEN Farm: A Country Curate. You had better no: 
attempt anything beyond pigs and poultry, and the largest pro- 
duce for both is to be obtained by growing Carrots, Mangold 
Wurzel, and Cabbages—buying bran aud meal. You might 
begin to get up a stock of poultry pretty soon ; but pigs need not 
be bought for some months ; not, indeed, till you have astock 
ot Cabbages, &c., to feed them on. And probably the best plan. 
will be to buy a sow in tarrow, and afterwards to put her to the 
boar, in November und again in May ; feeding the first litter 
up to bacon, and fattening the second as pork. The bulk ef 
the garden which can be devoted to this purpose had better 
be divided into three equal parts, and sow one with Belgian 
Carrot seed ; one, plant with Drumhead Cabbage plants, and 
the third sow with Globe Mangold seed. Shall we publish 


your letter? Paxton’s ‘‘Cottager’s Calendar” is the best. 


book for you. 

BurDEws on Lanp: J RC, Mr. Hoskyns has your note. 

EssrExX BreepD oF Pics: A Subscriber. Fisher Hobbs, Esq,,. 
Boxted Lodge, Colchester. 

Feepine CatTLe: X YZ. Procure full grown—say three years 
old short-horn oxen. Tie them up; unless you can give them 
a small yard or a box apiece. 

Grass SEEDS: Yo Correspondents. We shall be happy to an- 
swer inquiries regarding the right composition of mixtures 
tor different circumstances ; but beg to say, that they will in 
every case get these prescriptions properly prepared at the 
nearest respectable seedsman’s. Or if they prefer dealing 
with firms of wider and more established reputation, let 
them consult our advertising columns for addresses, 

Grasses. Sow early in April, along with 1 bushel of Barley 
per acre, on a well harrowed soil, and bush harrow in, Aira 
czespitosa lutescens, 1lb.; Alopecurus pratensis, 2; Arrhe- 
natherum avenaceum, lj ; Avena flavescens, 1lb. ; Dactylis. 
glomerata, 2; Festuca duriuscula, 3; F. heterophylla, 1 ; 
F. loliacea, 1; F. pratensis, 2; Lolium italicum, 3; L. pe- 
renne, 5; Phleum pratense, 1; Poa nemoryalis, +; P. tri- 
vialis, 13; Trifoiium pratense perenne, 4; T. repens, 5; total, 
38 lbs. per acre. 

Hysrip PHEAsants: N J’, I beg to say that I have in several 
instances succeeded in obtaining a cross between the cock 
pheasant and common barn-door hen ; and, it required, could 
give you the names of more than one gentleman in my neigh- 
bourhood who have been equally successful. Two hybrids of 
my own rearing I presented to Mr. C. Cobbold, for the Edin- 
burgh Zoological Gardens. I have also hatched young ones 
from eggs between the gold pheasant and barn hen; but 
unfortunately did not rear them. J Farr. 

InsurANcE: BR. We imagine not; but the thing is a matter 
more for the opinion of your lawyer than for determination 
by us, 
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ITALiaNn Rye-orass: Anon. Sow about 2 bushels per acre, on 
any light soil in good condition, over the young Wheat, just 
before the last hoeing you give it, and then hoeing will bury 
the seed. If not sown till the end of April (provided it be 
then done when the ground is damp), so much the better. 

Mossy Pasture: A M. You had better drain, and apply wood- 
ashes at the rate of about two cart-loads per acre, and then 
fold sheep over it, giving them some Peas or other grain 
along with the Grass, during summer. That will be the 
cheapest way of getting the land in order. 

PLANs oF CorracEs: A Subscriber. They are published in the 
last number of the Journal of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Peruvian Banuey : Messrs. Lee and Son. The following is the 
opinion of one who has studied Hordeum thoroughly, ‘ The 
ear sent appears to answer with tolerable accuracy to the 
variety Hordeum gymno-hexastichon, or, a8 Lawson more 
properly calls it, Hordeum vulgare nudum, and commonly 
called four or six-rowed naked Barley, or Siberian Barley. 
Its similarity to Wheat in taste and flour is no proof of its 
being a new variety, for we find the Siberian naked Barley 
described in ‘‘Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary” as weighing 
66 Ibs. per bushel, and yielding 60.6 percent. of flour equal to 
London “seconds ;” 30 3 per ewt. of a coarser sort, and 9.1 
per cent, of bran superior to that of Wheat. This flour made 
excellent bread, both by itself and when mixed with Wheaten 
flour, and more retentive of moisture than Wheaten bread, 
Two bushels of Siberian Barley were also malted, and made 
partly into ale, and partly into small beer, and both proved 
excellent, These experiments were made upwards of 80 years 
ago, so that unless the Messrs, Lee can substantiate better 
claims for their Peruvian Barley than merely being six-rowed, 
similar to Wheatin taste, and malting well, I fear it will share 
the fate of all the naked Barleys that have ever been tried in 
this country, and fall into oblivion, practically speaking.” 

Surrer on Turnirs: UPJ. The disease is evidently seated in 
the internal or mucous coat of the bowels, and the cause, 
though obscure, is probably connected with the food, Frozen 
Turnips is certainly a likely cause. We recommend a greater 
change of food, and the addition of Linseed or Linseed-cake. 
With regard to a remedy, the space of time between apparent 
jllness and death is too short to be of much use, but we 
svould recommend the following powder to be given in Lin- 
seed gruel twice a day: calomel, 1 gr; nitrate of potash, 1 
seruple ; tartarised antimony, 1 gr. ; powdered opium, 1 gr. 
W.Cc. 8. 

Soor: Timothy Clod. Apply 20 to 30 bushels per acre, in wet 
weather, broadcast, in April, over young Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, or Grass. 

Spapr Huspanpny: AB says, “ My friend the carpenter in- 
forms me he is able to grow, by double culture, Beans at the 
rate of 10 coombs per acre, and Beet at 30 to 35 loads per 
acre. He has never tried Carrots.” 7. R. 

Suipnur: Ullswater. The circumstance that any particular 
sort of atom is useful under certain circumstances of com- 
bination, is no proof of its being useful in any other state. 
The atoms of which prussic acid are made go to make the 
most wholesome food when otherwise arranged. And though 
sulphuric acid is useful with bones, you can draw no infer- 
ence from that as to the usefulness of sulphur. In the prac- 
tice of the farm, sulphur is of no use except in medicine. 

‘Vercues: Subscriber. Sow Vetcbes now, they will be ready to 
eat off before August. 


Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Fes, 25. 

Vegetables are plentiful, but many kinds of Fruit are scarce. 
Plothouse Grapes are over, and Pine-apples are anything but 
plentiful, asare also Pears and Apples. Filberts, Walnuts, and 
Chestnuts are abundant, and Oranges and Lemons are suf- 
ficient for the demand. Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and 
Carrots are good, and there is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in 
the market, Potatoes are unaltered since our last account ; 
foreign ones fetch from 50s. to 70s. a ton. Lettuces and other 
salading are cheaper, and so are Mushrooms. French Beans, 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb may be obtained at last week’s 
prices. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Big- 
yionia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas 
Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 
and Roses. 


FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 9s Almonds, per peck, 68 
Grapes, Portugal, p. Ib.,9d tols — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 68 to 10s Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s — p. bush., 16s to 248 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s Fi'berts, per 100 Ibs., 60s to 653 
— per 100, 6s to 125 Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 208 to 22s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d — Brazil, vp. bsh., 128 to 16s 
Oranges, per 100, ds to 12s | Kent Cobs, 65s to 75s p. 100 Ibs 
VEGETABLES. 
French Beans, p.100,28 6d to 3s | Carrots, per bun., 4dto6da 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 2s Spinach p. sieve, 26 to 33 
sparagus, p. bund., 1s 6d to6s | Onions, p. bushel, 2s to 3s 6d 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s fd to 4s 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d Shallots, per |b., 4d to 8d 
Cauirfiowers, p. doz., ls to 4s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz.bundl.,, 8s to 12s | Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 4d to 9d 
Greens, per doz., 2s to3s Endive, per score, 1s6d to 4s 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf, sieve, | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols 3d 
1s 6d to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. vt. sieve, 1s to 28 to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Watercress, p. 12 bun., 6d to9d 
— per cwt,, ds to 7s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s Gd | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun.,ls6dtv2e6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 33 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., la to4s — Roots, p. bdle., 1s to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 35 to 58 Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 144 Mint, per bunch, 94 to 1s 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d tolsé6d | Corn Salad,p. hf. sieve, Id to 1s 


POTATOES,—Soovtuwakk, Fb. 18. 

The Committee report that the arrivals from the Continent 
since our last report have been very limited, which is entirely 
owing to the boisterous weather ; the supply coastwise and per 
rail is quite sufficient to prevent any improvement in price. 
The following are this day’s quotations :—Yorkshire Regents, 
90s, to 120s. per ton; Wisbeach do., 70s, to 100s. ; Scotch do., 
703. to 80s.: Scotch cups, 65s. to 75s. ; French whites, 70s. to 
80s.; Belgian do,, 70s. to 80s. 


HOPS.—Faripay, Feb. 22. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITA report that the market is 
steady and firm for the best class of Hops; the difference in 
price between new and yearling Hops is so great that buyers 
are turning their attention to the finest of the 1848's. 
HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, Feb, 21, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s, Clover ... «+ 60s to 80s 

Snterior ditto,., 50 63 | New Clover — _ 
ROWED. ee. ner) ap DO 60 | Straw ... «. «. 23 27 

New Hay ... a J. CooPer. 


CUMBERLAND ManKet, Feb. 21. 


Prime Meadow Hay 68s to74s | Interior ... 653sto 72s 


Inferior ditto... ... 55 63 | New Clover —- — 
New Hay .. .. —- = | Straw Be, aon eee 30 
Old Clover ... ... 80 86 JosuuA BAKER. 


WuitecnaPet, Feb. 21. 


Fine Old Hay 60s to 673 | New Clover ma 
Inferior ditto vay DO. 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
New Hay ee sa ina is eae) vn 122 26 


—s to —s | disposition to purch 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Feb, 18. 
We have a good supply of Beasts, both as regards numbers | 
and quality. The fine morning, and a tolerable clearance at 
the dead markets, cause a rather large attendance of buyers, 
and 4s, is realised for some of the choicest Scots ; this is, how- 
ever, too much to quote as average of the best qualities. The 
supply of Sheep is again short, and prices have somewhat ad- 
vanced ; still the trade is slow, and higher rates very reluctantly 
given. Trade is by no means brisk for Calves, and 4s, 6d. is 
anextreme quotation. Pigs are stiJl making low prices. From 
Holland and Germany we have 54 Beasts, 120 Sheep, and 
50 Calves; from Scotland, 200 Beasts ; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 
1800 ; and 700 from the midland counties. 
Per at.of8lba,—s d 6 a Perst.of 8lbs—s d 8 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 8to4 0 
fords, &c. .. B 8to3 10] Ditto Shorn sao depp oak 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8] Ewes& 2dquality3 0—3 6 
2d quality Beasts 3 0—3 4] Ditto Shorn A oe 


Best Downs and Lambs ape (opslieve\ bee || 
Half-breds ...4 4—4 6) Calves ,., . 3 6—4 6 
Ditto Shorn... . | Pigs 8 0—4 4 


Beasts, 3362; Sheep and Lambs, 17,300; Calves, 104; Pigs, 204. 
Fray, Feb, 22. 

We have a considerable supply of Beasts, and the demand 
very limited. ‘There is great difficulty in obtaining our highest 
quotations of Monday for the choicest descriptions, and many 
of inferior quality remain unsold. Sheep are more plentiful 
than of late; trade is heavy at about Monday’s prices, Calves 
are in abundant supply, owing to large importations from | 
abroad; prices have consequently fallen fully 6d. per 8 lbs. 
From Holland and Germany there are 290 Beasts and 165 
Calves; from Spain, 29 Beasts; from France, 180 Sheep and 
35 Calves ; and 132 Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools., 3 8to4 0 
fords, &c. .3 8to810| DittoShorn  ... ... — «. 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8| Ewesé& 2dquality 3 0—3 6 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3% 2) DittoShorn .,, ... oe 


Best Downs and DSO DS np) saan, nema, teen ite 
Half-breds ...4 4—4 6] Calves... . 3 O—4 0 
Ditto Shorn vas Piga! : .3B O—4 0 


Beasts, 977; Sheep and Lambs, 3390; Calves, 308 ; Pigs, 210. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Fes, 18.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage samples to this morning’s market was very small, and 
found ready buyers at an advance of ls. per qr. Foreign was 
also in improved demand at former prices.—Barley, Beans, and 
Peas were each more easily disposed of at our quotations,— 
Excepting for fine qualities of old Oats, the sale is heavy. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, s. 8. 8 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, é& Suffolk ...White|/41—43)Red ...... 36—38 
fine selected runs .,.ditto|/42—44|Red ...... 38—40 
Talavera 48—56 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York.,.White| — |Red ...... — 
— FOreign 2.....:...sssseeseesnesseeersenssens 35—54 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev.|24 —27 Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling] 18—21)Malting |22—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk .....sc:seeeieeeeeee 15—19 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato]18—22|Feed ...|16—18 


— Irish ..... 17—20|Feed ...)15—18 
— Foreign 16—20|Feed ...|13—17 
TRV Osjsnkaaebacsepme ede 20—24|Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign .. 5l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ...... 2: ick|24—26|Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon....... 3 i 22—28| Long pod |25—28 
> FOreI gn .sssessnesceceenerrseseees 24—35| Egyptian |22—23 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent..,...Boilers)24—26 Suffolk |25—27 


[Fes. 23, 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

_In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of “ Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HAnriey and Co., precisely at their prices. Out 
to order in panes of 


8by 6 andunder 10by8 at 44d. per foot, 


10 by 8 % 14by10 atid. ,, 
14 by 10 a 1} foot atbld. ,, 
1} foot 3 feet at 6d. 93 


” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 6} by 43...108. 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 64...13s. 6d. 
7 by 5 and 74 by 54...125.0d, 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s, 0d. 
Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyaciuth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 


| of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 


the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s, 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
in ee ie ee Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &c. 

; 8 and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE ST 
WITHOUT, LONDON. ° he ee ST REST 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR UOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs. CHANCE, HARTLEY, SWINBURNE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 bours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cocan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, ac. 
HEtLEY anp CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed tor immediate delivery, 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLA?T£-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 

to James Hetiey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c, 


— Maple ......248 to 26s ....Grey|22—23| Foreign |21—28 
MaiZe oo... csecrccrenrscnsneseneneeeseeunnens White|22—25| Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|36—40 

——  SufFOlc coc. ssarsrenneoneoienenserenans ditto|32—36|Norfolk |32—36 

— Foreign o.c.cscccesereene one per barre]|22—24|Per sack|31—54 


ARRIVALS IN THE Port OF LONDON LAST WEEK, 
Flour, 8446 sks; Wheat.) Barley. | Malt | Oats. Beans, ; Peas, 
_ — bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 


English 1966 998 | 8212 | 3266 567 507 
Irish a — 70) — = _— 
Foreign ........+ 1955 400 — 62 59 8 


Fray, Fes. 22.—With the exception of 7220 qrs. of foreign 
Wheat, almost entirely from Odessa, the arrivals of Corn 
during the week have been trifling. This morning’s market 
was thinly attended, and business 1m all articles limited. We 
observe no alteration in the value of anything.—The Flour 
market is dull; French is held af 30s. to 33s, per sack.—F Joat- 
ing eargoes of Indian Corn can be purchased at 28s. per qr., 
but there is very little demand.—The value of Wheat during 
the past week has been firmly maintained throughout the king- 
dom, and in some instances a slight improvement realised, 
We observe no alteration in the price of spring corn, The 
Wheat trade in Dantzic and Rostock, though inactive, is not 
cheaper, In Konigsberg, Stettin, ana some of the Pomeranian 
ports, continued dull accounts trow this country have caused 
a decline of about ls. per gr. In Hamburzh aud Rotterdam 
prices are a shade higher, and fully supported ia Antwerp, 
The French markets are dull, but not lower. In Odessa some 
purchases of Wheat have been effected on improved terms, 
equal to 323. Gd, per ar., f,o,b., having been paid. 

ARBIVALS THIS WEEE, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

English ... 1580 2390 2980 5960 sacks 

InisH ....., _ = — 

Foreign ... 7220 — 600 — bdris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.; OATS.| Rye. | BEANS, ; PEAS, 
AVERAGES. ——————_— | —_—_——— ——|—_—_ 

Jan, 12 41s ld) 26s 4a\15s 64|238s 4d| 26s 6d/28s 6d 
— 41 0 26 3 \t6 O 23 9 26 6 |}27 6 
— 26 4) 1 25 9 11510 |21 2 26 1(\28 5 

Feb. 2... 39 4 %5 4115 2 |23 10 25 6 \27 0 
— 9 38 G6 | 24.71/15 822 1] 25 3/26 4 
— 16 87 9 | 23.10 |15 4/207] 224 12 26 10 

Aggreg. Aver. | 39 8| 25 4 15 6122 G} 25 9127 5 

Duties on Fo- | —-—— —| —— —_— |——_ 
reign Grain 10 1d) oO V FU0 1 04,10 


fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, Jan. 12.| Jan.19,\Jan, 26.) Fes. 2., Fes. 9.) Fes.16, 


| 
41s ld—'_—_ |_ ... | 


41 0 | PP 

40 1 | L “4.28 

39 «64 a ope asa 

3 | roi! re 

3 3 | 3 | | Awe 
SEEDS,—Fes. 18. 

Canary, Per QY....e-0« 74s to 78s | Coriander, per ewt, ...16s— 21s 

Caraway, per ewt. ...31 — 33 Mustard, white,p.bush.6 — 7 

Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 39 — brown, do. .7— 9 


Linseed, foreign, do, 37 —45 | Rape, per last .. 
Clover, red, per cwt...— — | Cakes, Linseed, p. 
aa — foreign,do.— — — — foreign,p.ton 61.148 
— white,do. ..— = — Rape, foreign, do. 41. 55 
— — foreigndo— — Tares, per bush,...4s6d—5s 6d 


Liverroot, TUESDAY, FEB. 19.—The imports this week are 
moderate of Oatmeal and Flour, but small of other articles from 
Ireland and coastwise. The general demand was again very 
Janguid at this morning’s market. There seemed even less 
ase Wheat and Flour, and prices remain 
nominally as quoted last Tuesday. Oatmeal 3d, to 6d, per 
load cheaper. Asregards Oats, Barley, Beans, Peas, and indian 


Old Clover ... ... 80 85 | 


Corn, no change was noted in prices. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


<= 


PROPAGATINGSBEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases. of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass,.from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from ¢ to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Mitk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s,each, Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, per inch, Lactometers, 73, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Mannfacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and ali purposes where a perfectly 
sound WaTeERPRoor and PuLexisLe Pire is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in alltemperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not Jeaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying bot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taiuing their virtues though long out of use, reader them par- 
ticvlarly adapted for exportation, 

N.B.—VULCANISE INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns, 

All letters or Orders addressed to J, L. H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediare attention. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special erm et to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin Chima, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fow], and pure China pigs; aud at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, 


i ahaa ee eee ee eS 
GlATs WORKS, ISLEWORTH,.— The following 
articles, manufactured in Slate for Horticultural purposes 
by Epwarp Brcr, may be seen in use at Woxton Corrace, 
upon application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted, Orange 
Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Cisterns, Shelves, Garden Path 
Edging, Hot Water Tank Covers, Flower-beds for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water tor Orchidaceous Houses, &c. 
Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs, ofall sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. 


Sales by Auction. 


MESSRS, LODDIGES’ CELEBRATED ARBORETUM FOR 
SALE BY AUCTION. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN, 
R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
from Messrs. Loppicxs, of Hackney, to submit for unre- 

served competition, on the premises, on MONDAY, 4th March, 
and five following days, at 11 for 12 precisely, in consequence of 
the decease of the Senior Partner, the FIRST PORTION OF 
THEIR UNRIVALLED ARBORETUM, comprising many 
thousand well-grown specimens of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful Trees and Shrubs, affording to noblemen and gentlemen 
engaged in Ornamental Planting an opportunity which has 
never before occurred. — Catalogues are preparing, and will 
be ready for delivery 10 days prior to the sale, on the premises, 
and of Mr. J. C, Stevens, 38, King-st., Covent-garden, London. 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS begs to notify that two days of 
the Sale at Messrs. LoppiaEs will be devoted entirely to 
the American Plants, which comprise Azaleas full of flower- 
buds and well adapted for forcing, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
Ledums, dc. 
EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS OF THE GREATEST RARITY, 
M R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to sell by Auction, 
f at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, on 
TUESDAY, Feb. 26, at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely, an importa- 
tion just received from CENTRAL INDIA, and well deserving 
the attention of Orchid growers, as it comprises a most remark- 
able new Cwlogyne with erect panicles of flowers 3 inches in 
diameter, Calogyne maculata also a new and beautitul species, 
©, cristata, C, Wallichiana, Dendrobium Farmerii (true), D. 
Devonianum, D. Gibsonii, D. Dalhousianum, D. Cambridge- 
anum, D, Griffithianum, and several new and distinct species 
of Dendrobium, a splendid new Cymbidium with erect flower 
stems 2 feet in length, and other novelties and rarities, in the 
finest order.—May be viewed on the morning of Sale and 
Catalogues had. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CAMELLIAS, ROSES, LILIUMS, &c. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
submit to public competition by Auction, at the Auction 
Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on THURSDAY, March 7, 1850, and 
following day, at 12 o’clock each day, about 600 Double 
Camellias, from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully furnished with 
bloom buds, 200 Strong Camellia Stocks, also 400 Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, consisting of Noisettes, Hybrids, Bourbons, 
Perpetuals, &c,; a fine collection of American Plants, com- 
rising Ghent and other Azaleas, Andromeda Floribunda, 
tins. &e. ; 200 strong bulbs of Lilium Lancifolium Album, 
Speciosum, &c.—May be viewed the morning of Sale; Cata- 
logues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 


BROMPTON-PARK NURSERY, KENSINGTON. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, & Others. 
Af ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS have re- 

ceived instructions from Mr. John Sangster, and Mr. 
Robert Donald, trustees for the above estate, to submit to an 
unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Brompton. park 
Nursery, Kensington-road, Middlesex, on MONDAY, February 
25th, and following days, at 11 o’clock each day, the whole of 
the remaining and valuable NURSERY STOCK, consisting of 
the well known celebrated collection of Standard, Dwarf, 
Maiden, and Trained Fruit Trees, and a rich assortment of 
Eyvergreens, Deciduous Shrubs,and Ornamental Trees ; together 
with the Greenhouses, fitted up with new and improved Hot- 
water Apparatus, Pits, Frames, Carts, and Utensils; also a 
few Seeds.—May be viewed prior to the sale. Catalogues (1s. 
each, returnable to purchasers) may be had of the principal 
Seedsmen in London ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


If sent by post, 1s. 6d. each. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, & Others, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from Mr. John Smith, to 

‘submit to public competition by Auction, on the premises, 

Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, March 11, and 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


AMERICAN PLANTS, STANDARD ROSES, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, EVERGREENS, &c. 
R. D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 
structions, from an eminent Firm, to sell by Auction, 
on the premises, Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, 
on MONDAY, March llth, and following day, at 12 o’clock 
each day, without reserve, a further consignment of choice 
AMERICAN PLANTS, comprising 700 Rhbododendrons, 2 to 
4 feet, 200 Scarlet Rhododendrons, a quantity of Azaleas, An- 
dromedas, Hardy Heaths, Sdum, &c,; a quantity of strong 
Grape Vines, Figs, Standard and Dwart-trained Fruit Trees, 
a choice assortment of Clematis, Jasmine, and other Creepers, 
500 Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, 5000 large Ever- 
greens in variety, 3000 Limes, Acacia, Willow, Poplar, and 
other ornamental Trees, with a quantity of Deciduous Shrubs, 
and other Nursery Stock.—May be viewed three days prior to 
the Sale, and Catalogues had, 6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers, at the usual Seed Shops, and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


CHELSEA. 

TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERY MEN, BUILDERS, and Others, 
M® D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 

structions from Messrs. Wm. Dennis and Co,, to sell by 
Auction, on the premises, King’e-road, Chelsea, opposite 
Cremorne Gardens, on MONDAY, February 25th, 1850, and 
two following days, at 12 o’clock, each without reserve (to 
clear the land taken for building purposes), a large portion of 
the NURSERY STOCK, comprising a quantity of Aucuba, 
Holly, Box, and other Evergreens ; Mulberry trees of all sizes ; 
the prize collection of Gooseberries ; the newsilver striped Ivy ; 
large Irish Ivies; yellow Jasmine and other Creepers; a 
quantity of ornamental trees and shrubs ; a choice collection 
of standard Plums and other Fruit trees, with a quantity of 
Moss Rose stools and layers, and other Roses in choice 
varieties ; also a quantity of Camellias, Azaleas, Geraniums, 
Aloe, Yucca, &c,—May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, 
and Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to purchasers) on the 
premises ; at the principal Seed-shops ; and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, London. 


FroR PUBLIC SALE, on MONDAY, March 4, at 
the New Corn Exchange Tavern, Mark Lane, at 2 0’clock 
precisely, by Order of Messrs. ANTONY GIBBS ana SONS, the 
Importers, about 250 Tons of damaged PERUVIAN GUANO, 
in warehouses, ex sundry ships.—Catalogues, and further par- 
ticulars in due time, from L, A: Rucker and BENCRAFT, 
Brokers, 26, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, London. 


re BE LET, for a term of years, on a 
CORN RENT, a FARM, in one of the Midland 
Counties, within two miles of a Market Town and Rail- 
way Station. It consists of about 200 acres, 18 of which 
are in Water Meadow, 28 in Pasture, and the remainder are 
excellent Turnip and Barley soil. The whole is of a first- 
rate quality. The Farm Buildings have been lately erected, 
are on a most complete and comprehensive plan, and are iu 
excellent repair; and the Farm-house possesses every con- 
venience and accommodation required by a respectable family, 
This Farm is in an excellent state of cultivation, All the 
interior hedge-rows and timber have been grubbed up; and 
the arable land is formed into four fields, divided by excellent 
roads. The Farm is, and has been for some time, under the 
4-field system of cultivation. To a gentlemen possessing the 
requisite capital and ability, who can carry out a good system 
of agriculture, this Farm is well adapted. Entry at Lady-day 

Apply to Mr, JoHN Morron, Whitfield, Berkeley, Glouces- 


NEW REGISTERED GARDEN POT. 

OLIVER AnD CO. beg respectfully to announce to 

the nobility, their patrons, and the public, that their 
newly-invented Graduated FLOWER POTS, for perfecting the 
growth of plants, will be ready for delivery on the Ist of March, 
Specimens on view at 210, Regent-street (opposite Conduit. 
street), London, 

SILVER SAND, PEAT, &c.—REMOVAL. 

Fy PWarRD KEMP begs to thank his numerous 

friends for their kind support during the last seve 
and informs them that he has removed to No. 16, 
East-street, Old Kent-road, where he respectfully s 
tinuance of their favours. 

R. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 

their various fittings ; Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depo. 
sitors each (as the Prize Dibble at Norwich), Wheel-Dibbles, 
Drop-drills, and Hand.sowing Implements for dropping seed at 
defined intervals in the seams of the plough, or in pressed Jand F 
or in drills. A Prospectus and Lecture on Seeding sent gratis 


on application to Messrs. Durain and Co., Agricultural Depot, 
21, Red Lion-square, Holborn, London, 


M*: EDWARD RYDE, Lanp Surveyor, DRAIN- 

AGE and AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, Lanp AGENT, &c., 
will send free, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, ‘A READY 
RECKONER, with plain instructions for Measuring and Valu- 
ing Hay-ricks.” Surveys, Maps, Sections, Specifications, and 
Estimates for Land Improvements. Agencies conducted by 
yearly contract. Estates sold or let.—Address, 14, Upper Bel- 
grave-place, Eaton-square, London. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FLOWERs. 7 
OLES’S SOLUBLE COMPOUND ALKALINE 
POWDER.—Confidently offered as a most efficacious appli- 
cation for promoting the healthy growth and beauty of all kinds 
of Harpy or TENDER PLANTS AND FLOWERS, requiring merely A 
SMALL TEASPOONFUL of it to be dissolved in every ENGuisH Pint 
OF WATER USED, and the solution to be applied occasionally, 
by means of a common rose watering-pan. 
Sold, in Grass Borries of ls. 6d., 2s., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6Gd., and 5s. 
each, by HENRY COLES, Seedsman, &c., 32, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, bearing his seal, signature, and address upon 
the corks and labels (without which none is genuine), of whom 
also may be had the celebrated 
CARBONIZED ANIMAL MANURE, 
prepared, in like manner, specially for FLoweErs, perfectly free 
from smell, to be used ina DRY STATE, andsold in TIN CANISTERS 
of 1s., 1s, 9d., and 2s, 6d. each, or compact WOODEN Boxes of 5s,, 
by taking which, a considerable saying in price is obtained, 
Wholesale Orders for the above, and the same prepared in a 
LESS REFINED STATE for AGRICULTURAL PuRrosEs, FRvITs, AND 
VEGETABLES, also punstually executed, to any extent, upon 
application to the ManaGex at the M ANUFACTORY, Middle 
Yard, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where may be 
Seen analyses of the various sorts, made by Professor Way 
(analytical chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land), and other eminent authorities, 
NEWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, -and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoyp, 


1 years, 
Ann’s-place, 
olicits a con- 


12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 


GAME 


ALVANISED WIRE NETTING.— 


tershire. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, FRUITERERS, ROOT 
GRUWERS, AND OTHERS. 

rr? BE LET, with immediate possession, at Strat- 

ford, Essex, about 22 acres of MARKET GARDEN LAND, 
well stocked with Fruit Trees and Flower Roots, with small 
Greenhouse and Dwelling-house on the premises, Further 
Particulars -may be had on application to Mr, R. Gotueper, 
2, Surinam.terrace, Stratford, Essex, 


TURNIP AND BARKLEY FARM. 


following day, at 11 o’clock (in consequence of the premises 
being required by the London and Birmingham West India 
Dock Junction Railway Company), the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, consisting of a very superior assortment of large 
Evergreens, American Plants, Ornamental Trees, and Deci- 
duous Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees in great variety, fine 
vies, Roses in pots, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale. 
Catalogues may be had, 6d. each (returnable to purchasers), 
on the premises; the Shop, Covent-garden; of the principal 
Seedsmen in London ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CLAPHAM RISE. 

TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, & OTHERS. 
M ESS8S. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, on the premises, Bedford Nursery, Bedford- 
road, Clapham Rise, on TUESDAY, March 5, at 11 o’clock, by 
order of Mr. Connolly, a portion of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, consisting of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, also 
a choice collection of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising 
fine Ericas, Camellias, Azalea Indica, Epacris, Chorozema, 
Boronia, Geraniums, Cinerarias, Acacias, Cactus, Genistas, 
Neriums, Intermediate Stocks, &c.—May be viewed one day 
prior to the Sale; Catalogues on the premises, of the principal 
Seedsmen in London, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 


FRENCH HORTICULTURE. 
RARE PLANTS JUST IMPORTED. 


Wy ESSBS. ROBINS will sell by Auction, at the 


Cosmorama, 209, Regent-street, on TUESDAY NEXT, 
at 11 for 12 o’clock, and unreservedly, by order of M. J odoux, 
the importer, a Large Collection of Rare Plants, just imported 
from France, in the highest condition and most thriving state. 
They comprise Magnolia, Camelia, Cactus, Orchis, Peony, 
Azalea, Rhododendrons, New Grafted Roses, Dwarf Orange 
‘Trees, Amaryllis, Bulbs, Fruit Trees, and Flower Seeds.—On 

iew on Monday, at the Cosmorama Rooms, 209, Regent-street. 


ME: HASLAM will sell by Auction, at the Auction 
' Mart, on THURSDAY, Feb, 28, and FRIDAY, March 1, 
1850, Camellias, Azaleas, Picotees, Carnations, Hyaciuths in 
Pots; Weeping, Climbing, Standard, and Dwarf Roses ; Herba- 
eeous Plants, German Flower Seeds, &c.—Catalogues may be 
had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneer, South Essex N urseries, | 
Epping, Essex. 
TO AGRICULTURAL MACHINE AND IMPLEMENT 
MAKERS, MILLWRIGHTS, AND OTHERS, 
‘ad BE LET, by Private Contract, with possession | 
at Lady-day next, an old established and well-connected 
BUSINESS of the above description, with an excellent Re- 
Sidence and extensive ranges of Shopping, a Seven-horse power 
Steam Engine, large Yard, and every convenience for carrying | 
n an extensive trade. The situation of the property is in the 
snidst of an agricultural district in South Staffordshire. The 
business has been carried on very successfully for the last 35 
years ; and the Proprietor, who is retiring, has very extensive 
confections most of the surrounding counties. The stock 
of Timber, Tools, and Machinery may or may not be taken, at 
the option of the purchaser.—For further particulars, and to 
treat, application is requested to be made to Mr. Tuomas Pace, 


House avd Estate Agent, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, 


formed by the Commissioners, 


a iss BE LET, and entered on at Lady-day next, 

a desirable BARLEY and TURNIP F ARM, in Gloucester- 
shire, of about 160 acres, with a comfortable House for a small 
family, 30s. per acre and tithe free. About 50 acres more may 
be bad, The South Wales Railway will pass through the 


Parish.—Apply by letter to Mr, Wa. MipvxeTon, Post-office, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 


i ike BE LET, fora term of 7, 14, or 21 years, 

and entered upon immediately, NORTHFLEET GREEN 
FARM, situate in the parish of Nortbfleet, Kent, containing 
136 acres (more or less) of superior, dry, Arable and Hop Land, 
with suitable Dwelling-house and Agricultural Buildings, The 
incoming tenaut will enter without valuation,—For particulars 
apply to Wautrer D. Jones, Esq., Laneyck, uear Newcastle 
Emlyn, Wales; and, to view the Farm, to J. BRENCBLEY, Esq., 
Wombwell-bail, near Gravesend, Kent, 


TO NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS, 

O BE LE?, a Newly erected HOUSE and SHOP, 
with Plate Glass Front, large Walled Garden, &c,, near 
Battersea-bridge, the New Park, surrounded by an improving 
neighbourhood. The House is arranged for letting the upper 
part, consisting of five rooms, with private entrance. Sewers 
Abundant spring water. 
Rent, 551.—Apply personally, before 2 daily, or, by letter, to 


Mr. Smeapon, 12, Sloane-sqnare, Chelsea. 


ANTED TO RENT, 20, 30, or 40 acres of Good 

Arable Land, a sandy loam, thoroughly drained, and near 
a town or railroad station. Ifa House and buildings thereon it 
would be preferred.—Address, prepaid, X.Y.Z., Post-oftice, 
Prestbury, near Cheltenham, 


TO GENTLEMEN’S GARDENERS, FLORISTS, and Others. 
se BE DISPOSED OF, A SMALL NURSERY, 
in a capital situation near London, well adapted for a 
gentleman’s gardener about commencing business. To be had 
with or without stock.—For terms, &c., apply to Prorsarroge 
and Morris, Leytonstone ; or to Ropert J, GREEN, 28, Cannon- 
street, City, London. 
QTALLIONS FOR SALE,— Two five-year-old Suf- 
folk Stallions, the property of T. BraLe Browne, Esq,, 
Hampen, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. One is 17 hands bigh, 
the other over 16. They are sure foal getters, and were much 
admired and highly commended by the Judges at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at York. 
Also two very fine five-year-old Suffolk Geldings. 


CORN MANURE. 
BEASHFIELD'S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
oure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price 81. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane ; alsv, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No. 1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin. 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, &c. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-tloora, manufactured by J. M. Brasu- 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Uo., Orivinal Pateotees 
—Parker’s Cement. Established 1796, Drain Wipes, Tiles, & 


e, 


| 


) 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised, Tron. 

2-inch mesh, light, 24.inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d. per yd, 
2-inch ,, strong sy Fata Pe 6k ss 
2inch ,, extra strong ,, a oe Ol 
WS-inch ,, light # at bahien BESA, 
l}ineh ,, strong aa ~. 10 a 8 “5 
ly-inch ,, extra strong ,, » & =) 11 == 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting f.r pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded posr-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Neweastle. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUAKE Foor. 


ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
. PER SQUARE FOOT.—This articie requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. Tt 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and bes: article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and eats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasautries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kiads 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 
Gimeusions desired. Patterns forwarded tree of expense. 
aa inches wide 3d. per yard} 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 

44d, 3 


” ” ” 36 ” ” dd. 


” »._ 6d, ” 48 . » Is. 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s, 6d. per 
running yard; if gatvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Sates, d&c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complere, in mahu- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, trom 3d. each ; Garden Arches, 20s. each ; 
Flower Stands, trom 3s. 94. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every deseriprion of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, dse.—At 
the Manutactory of Tuomas Henry Pox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London. 


” 
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QUEER RANUNCULI.— The present being the 
usual month for planting, we beg to recommend the follow- 
ing. Thenew varieties have been selected with great 
first rate sorts, from immense quantities of seedlings ; and for 
vigorous growth and free flowering ave far preferable to the 
older varieties. Seections, in strong roots, at the following 
reasonable churges, with printed instructions for planting and 
treatment, 


RANUNCULUS.—Free by post. £ 3. d. 

50 Splendid new varieties, with names es vee 0) 0 

25 do. do, do. oe oped ZO 

50 Fine older varieties, do. ee ste (O10 10 

25 do. do, oe ER Seat Seal!) 

100 Finest mixed .. oe oe Ad ole pie) OU LON ao 
100 Fine mixed, 5s. ; or free by post for BA 0 6 0 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the seedling varieties may be had. 
Remittances are expected from unknown correspondents, 
Bass and Brown, Seed and [Horticultural £Lstablishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 
SPLENDID DOUBLE RANUNCULUS ROOTS. 
N R. SNELLING is commissioned to sell a few 
huudred roots of the above most beautiful flower, the 
property of an amateur grower. They are of a first class 
mixture, worth 20s. per 100, and may be had for 5s, per 100, at 
28, New-road, Brighton, Sent carriage free for Gs. per 100, or 
25 good roots for 18 postage stamps. 


Choice Flower Seeds, 18 packets, various, for 18 postage 
stamps.—loBerT SNELLING, 28, New-road, Brighton. 


OHN RIVERS, Srepsman, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 
begs to offer the following superior productive POTATOES : 
2d Early.—Soden’s Early Oxford -» per bushel 6s, 6d. 


Do. Fox’s Seedling .. a oe 44 6 6 
Do. Shaw’s Early oe ae. AD y 4 6 
Late, very superior bearers, and very late keepers ,, 5 0 


Carriage paid to London. Post-office orders are requested 


from unknown correspondents. 


ENE LANGELIER, St. Helier, Jersey, begs to 

state that he has still several thousand CAMELLIA 
STOCKS to dispose of, at from 40s, to 50s. per 100, all fit for 
immediate gratting, and well established, so that they can 
travel without the pots, well packed in_ boxes. Also several 
thousands of that fine GLADIOLUS ‘‘CARDINALIS,” large 
flowering bulbs, at 5s. per 100 ; it is well known to be perfectly 
hardy out of doors. Also very large bulbs of AMARYLLIS 
LONGIFOLIA, also perfectly hardy and blooming; large 
trusses, very sweet-scented ; 2s. 6d. each. 


5 ROM SA ee ea Ni RUSSELL, a Gen- 
tleman’s Gardener. The said Alexander Russell is a 
native of Scotland, and was a few years back living with 
B. Brande, Esq., of Turnham-green ; then with Lord Lonsdale, 
of Barnes, Surrey; recently with Mr. Lumley, of «The Chan- 
cellor’s,”? Hammersmith, Any person giving information as to 
his present residence (if living), or as to the time and place of 
his burial (if dead), will be handso nely rewarded, by address- 
ing T. G., at Mrs, Burgess’s, the Castle Inn, Child’s Hill, near 
Hendon, Middlesex. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—WANTED, 
about 75 loads of Meadow HAY of the best quality. free 
£ om mould, dust, and outsides ; also 75 loads of good CLOVER, 
to be delivered at any of the Company’s Stations witbin 30 
miles of London. Samples to be sent to the Storekeeper at 
Stratford, aud sealed tenders (for the whole quantity or for 
part) marked on the outside “Tenders for Hay,’ to be 

addressed to the undersigned not later than the 28th inst. 

(By Order) C. P. Rongy, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Station, Feb, 23. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 


WIRE NETTING. 


D. YOUNG anp 
W. anv C, YOUNG) 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND 


HARLES 


WIRE WORK, &c., 


22, London; CASsTLE- 


PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
BuiLpiInes, DERBY-SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 128, HiGH-STREET, 
Epinzoree; and 32, Sr. ENocnH-sQuane, GLascow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Garders, young Plantations, Nurseries, &e. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, wich high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost ot 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely tm- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 


Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s,; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; aud 
86 ins., ls. éd. per lineal yard, 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost .. £3 15 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide oe wes wy 8. 0 
Do, of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide oe eet 540 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide os cial te LOM 10 


If more or Jess than a web is 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C, D. Y, and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at ls. 1s eaual to 24 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard, Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 

©) D. Youne & Co, manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Treland, 


required, it would be charged 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


| “ Familiar in their Mouths 


care, of { 


[Fes. 23. . 


as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


On Saturday, March 30, will be Publis 


No. 


hed, Price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d., 


(Also in Monthly Parts,) 


I. oF 


ARLES DICKENS. 


London : Published at the Office, 16, Wellington-st 


reet North (where all Communications to the Editor 


must be addressed) ; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY HIGHLY F 


On the Ist of March will be published, price 2s. 6d., No. 1. of 


PAXTCN’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


EDITED BY DR. LINDLEY AND JOSEPH PAXTON. 


INISHED PLATES AND WOODCUTS, 


This Work, for which Monsieur ConsTans, 
Mons. Decaisne, has been expressly engaged, will be confined 
sentation and description of all new plauts which may appear 
illustrated by coloured plates, one species or genus only to a pl 
scientific and horticultural facts which belong to each plant. 


with Gardening, and exact delineations of plants with pictorial 
FACTURER will be able to profit. 


It is not intended to admit any other kind of matter than 


pictorial work. 


and all disquisitions respecting subjects incidental to gardening, 
periodicals, in which there is ample space for such discussions, and to which they have now become better adapted than to a. 


a French Botanical Draughtsman of great taste and skill, and a pupil of 


business of an illustrated book, namely the repre- 
The species which are of most importance will be 
explaining the principal 


to the proper 
in gardens. 
ate, with a leaf or more of letter-press, 


2 i [ The species of less importance will be treated of more briefly, and 
will be illustrated when necessary by copious woodeuts and vignettes, 


The object, in short, will be to combine Scientific Botany: 


effect. Itis believed that by such means this periodical will not 


only be indispensable to the BorAnisr and GaRDENER, but be also 2 mine of invaluable hints by which the AzTisT and Manu- 


such as is now described. All special treatises on cultivation, 
will be transferred to the Gardeners’ Chronicle and similar 


London: BRADBURY AnD 


EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, Edited by Mrs. Loupon. Pant IL, will be pub- 
lighed on the 2Sth instant, price Fourteen lence. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 28th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
Number 11 of 
i pe COPPERFIELD tHe YOUNGER, OF 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browne. 
in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


To be completed 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 28th instant will be published, price ls., No. 14 of 
p.= DSN! ON Figs ts 
By W.M. THACKERAY, Author of “ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” é&c., &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author. *,* This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
London: BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


NEW JUVENILE WORK, BY MRS. DAVID OSBORNE. 
Just published, in square 12mo, with 5 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, from Designs by A. Coorex, R.A., price 7s. 6d. el. 
O CEANUS; or, a Peaceful Progress o’er the 
Unpathed Sea. By Mus. DAVID OsBoRNE. 
+x This work comprises an imaginary voyage round the 
world, with remarks, geographical, topographical, and histo- 
rical, concerning the principal countries on the coasts; toge- 
ther with descriptions of the various islands which lie scattered 

over the great oceans encompassing the globe. 
London: LoncMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NESBIT’S LAND-SURVEYING IMPROVED. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, Plates, and 
an Engraved Field-Book, price 12s. cloth, 
A COMPLETE TREATISE on PRACTICAL 
LAND-SURVEYING. For the use of Schools and 
Students. With 250 Practical Examples. By A. NeEspit. 
Ninth Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. To which are 
now added, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, including the use of 
the Theodolite and Railway Surveying ; and RAILWAY EN- 
GINEERING, including the principles and practice of Level- 
ling, Planning, Laying out Curves, Cutting, and Embanking, 
Tunnelling, Viaducts, &c. By T. Baker, Land-Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer. 
London: LoneMAN, BRowN, GREEN, ard LoNnGMANS. 
MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep. 8vo, cloth ; or 12s, bound in embossed roan. | 
IIE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
of Reference: 2 Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
Ten shillings. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
12,000 Memoirs. Ten shillings. 
TAM SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY : a copious 
Popular Encyclopzdia. Ten shillings. 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline of Universal 
History ; separate Histories of every Nation. Ten shillings. 
THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular 
Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. Ten shillings. 

London : LoNGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW EDITION OF SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 
HISTORY. 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S FINAL CORRECTIONS, 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. cloth, the 
Eighth Edition of 
HARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY of 
the WORLD. Edited by the Author’s Son. the Rev. 
SypNEY TURNER. 
‘© A work brilliant with 


comprising above 


the light of religion and philosophy.” 
Church and State Gazette. 
London; LoncMAn, BRown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


URTIS'S BEAUTIES OF THE ROSE. — 
Number 3 will be published on the latof April, The First 
and Second Numbers can now be had of all booksellers. 

*, This new and splendid illustrated work upon the Rose, 
contains, in every Number, four faithfully drawn and coloured 
Portraits of the choicest autumnal blooming Roses, with 
descriptive letter-press. 

London : GroomBrrDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


In fep. 8yo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price is. 6d. cloth, 

] ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK, 

- For the use of Private Families. The Ninth Edition, 
with Directions tor Carving, andother Additions and Improve-- 
ments, % 

““ The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, ‘with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined to such. 
as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved 
beneath our own roof, and under our own personal inspection.” 
We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and 
never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid us sacri- 
fice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of 
quarts of gravy from it ; nor do they deal with butter and eggs 
as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in. 
every way ; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as. 
well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subject she 
handles.”— Medical Gazetle. 

____ London: Loneman, BROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 
The Fifth Edition, with Supplement, in One very thick Volume,. 
8vo, with nearly 1300 Woodcuts, price 50s. cloth, 

An ENCYCLOPADIA of AGRICULTURE, 

By J. ©. Lovpon, F.L.G.Z. & H.S., &c., author of the 
‘“ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” &c.—The SurrLement, illus— 
trated with 65 Wood Engravings, may be had separately, 5s. 
By the same Author, 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING, 50s. 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS, ls. 6d, 
AN ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS. 73s. 6d. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 63s, 
AN ENCYCLOPZDIA of TREES and SHRUBS. 50s. 
London: LoncmAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Just published, new and revised ediuon, price 2s.,, or by pos 
for 2s. 6d. 
pee SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to Live and 
What to Live for ; with ample rules for Diet, Regimen, 
together with Instructions for securing 
and that sterling state of happiness 
only attainable through the judicious observance of a well- 
regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN. 
Also, by the same author, price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 6d. 

A MEDICAL TREATISE on NERVOUS DEBILITY and 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practical Observa- 
tions, illustrated with Anatomical Plates in Health and 
Disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the 
medical profession, the result of many years’ practical experi- 
ence, is addressed to the numerous classes of persons who 
suffer from the various disorders acquired in early life. In its 
pages will be fuund the causes which lead to their occurrence, 
the symptoms which indicate their presence, and the means to 
be adopted for their removal, 

London ; Kenr and Ricnarps, 52, Paternoster-row ; HANNAY, 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39. Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS, 
HE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN ; or, The 


Culture of Pyramidal Fruit Trees, with Directions for Root- 
pruning. By THomas Rivers. Third Edition. Longman 


and Self.management ; 
perfect health, longevity, 


and Co., 2s., or by post, for 24 postage stamps, from the Nur- 

series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
juted by WiLtiam Heavwousy, OF No. 13, Upper WoUuru-plaice, sm tae 

retin of St. Pancras, and Frepenick Muniert Evans, of No.7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their. 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver- 
tisements aud Communications are to be ADDBESSSD TO THE HDITOA. 
—Saruapax, Fepauasy 23, 1830. 
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WRASS AND BROWN’S SEED AND PLANT LIST 
OR GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED SPRING 
CATALOGUE.—As copies of the above having the newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed, others will be supplied prepaid 
on application, by inclosing four postage stamps. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
: GEDRUS DEODARA. 
a) CBN HENCHMAN has to offer 2000 strong seed- 
lings of the above, from 4 to G inches high, in their pots, 
at 15/. per 1000 : 251. cash will be taken for the 2000, 
Edmonton Nursery, March 2. 


RAYSON’S GIANT ASPARAGUS.—Fine Plants, 

with printed directions for planting, can be had, at 5s. 

ee 100, of FrepericK WARNER, Seedsman, No. 28, Corn- 
ill, London. 

NEMOPHAILA MACULATA, at 1s. per packet. For General 

List of New Annuals, d&c., see ‘‘ Harrison’s Cabinet.” 

RIGOR’S AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA.—tThe 
\ Subseribers beg to offer strong plants ‘of this beautiful 
Columbine, post free, at 2s. 6d. per pair, or 9s. per dozen, and 
Seeds at 1s. per packet, or for stamps of that value, 

To the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 17th June, 1848, Dr. 
LINDLEY says, ‘‘ This plant is perhaps the handsomest hardy 
perennial in cultivation.” 

True native Highiand PINE and LARCH plants at unusu- 
ally low prices, Early Prolific POTATOES for Seed, at 2s. 
per sack of 4 bushels, free on board. 

Jonn Guicor and Co., Nurseries, Forres, N. B. 

~NEW AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, ONH PENNY 
PER PACKET, 

fhe oi ANSELL having « good Stock of the best 

Hardy and Half-hardy ANNUALS, is enabled to offer them 
as follows :—3) varieties of the best Hardy Annuals, 2s, 6d. ; 
20 do. best Half-hardy and Tender do., 3s. The whoe of the 
above are warranted, and will be sent free by post on receipt of 
a Post-oflice order for Gs.— 54, North-street, Maida-hill, London. 


ABBAGE PLANTS.—Genuine Early Battersea, 

Early York, Early Imperial, and Cattle Drumheads, at 
the Surrey Gardens, by THomAs WeLLanp, Wheeler-street, 
Godalming, Surrey. Packed and delivered at the Godalming 
Station, 3s. Gd. per thousand. 

Money orders made payab!e at the Godalming Post-ofiice, 

TRYHE NEW RED ASH-LEAF KIDNEY POLYAYTO. 

This is one of the best Potatoes in cultivation, being very 
early, prolific, boils very mealy, and keeps in fine condition for 
the table until the month of March, Price 3s, per peck, or 10s. 
per bushel, carriage free to London, Bristol, or Basingstoke. 

N.B. Also 16 other fine sorts of Potatoes for Seed, 2s. to 3s. 
per peck.—For particulars, apply to JoHN Surron and Sons, 
Reading, Berks. 

CUTCH FIR SEKDLINGS. — The Subserivers 

have still to dispose of from three to four millions of 2-year 
Seedling SCOTCH FIRS, partly from native and partly from 
common seed, prices of which (varying according to quantity 
taken), may be had on application.—Howpen Brorurns, In- 
verness Nurseries, Feb. 23, 

N.B. Inverness has direct communication by steam with 

London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 
CORNWELL’S “ VICTORIA” RASPBERRIES. 
G CORNWELL is now sending out strong canes 
* of the above, at 25s. per 100; or 3s. Gd. per dozen, Tobe 
hadat E. Coantwoon’s, Covent-garden ; Messrs. Nonte, Cooper, 
and Botton, Pleet-street; and of GEorGe CoRNWELL, Market- 
Gardener, Barnet, Herts, 
G. C, has also a large quantity of Red and White Currants ; 
also a quantity of Jarge bushy Laurels. 

SEED POTATOES, 
ee LES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 
nmouncing that he has got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Frame 
FPoreing ; they are offered at the following prices, packing 

included : 
Per bushel of 56 lbs, 


Per bushel of 56 lbs. 
eG 


*Early Oxford Potatoes .., 8s. | Early Manleys 7s. 
*Early Round Frame .., 8s. | Early Cockneys 7s. 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 8s. | Fox’s Seedling os ST 
Second Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use: 
American Native Potatoes 5s. | Kentish Pink Kidney 4s, 
York Regents 5s. | Forty Fold... % 4s 


“Orders will be forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office order, 
and great care wi!l betaken to ensure their safe delivery. A 
liberal allowauce to the Trade,—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 


RUIT TREES AND SHRUBS, AT HALF THE 
USUAL PRICES, on sale for a short time only, by 
Witi1am E, Renpie and Co., Plymonth. For prices, see Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, Feb. 23d, page 114.—Apply to Wixttram E. 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
Imported GERMAN STOCKS AND ASTERS are now 
ready, and can be obtained, in Collections at 3s., 4s., 5s., and 8s. 
each. See our Descriptive Catalogue. 


SAFFRON WALDEN, 
SUPERB COLLECTION OF DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS. 
WAV ELLIAM CHATER has a Jarge and healthy stock 
of his unequalled col!ection of this splendid flower, and 
can supply good strong plants that will bloom well next autumn. 
For particulars, see printed Catalogue, which may be had on 
application, by enclosing a postage stamp. Plants warranted 
true toname. A remittance requested on delivery of plants, 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable at Saffron Walden. 
PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS, MANY OF THEM 
FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA, 
GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- 
* pointment Frorrsr To Her Masesty THE QUEEN, and 
to His Masesty THe Kina oF Saxony, begs to say that his 
CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is 
ready, and will be forwarded by post on application. 


VERBENA—‘‘ WONDERFUL.” 
G MOORE begs to refer the readers of this Paper 
‘ to his Advertisement of the 2d ult. 

* Perry Barr, near Birmingham, March 2. 

THE WHOLE COLLECTION OF PLANTS BELONGING 

TO THE LATE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HE subseribers having purchased, by private con- 
tract, the whole of the above Collection of magnificent 

Plants, respectfully solicit the attention and inspection of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and amateurs furnishing Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, Pineries, Forcing-houses, &c., the present being 
an opportunity that rarely occurs of giving immediate effect at 
little cost. . The Stock comprises many splendid Camellias, 
from 3 to 8 feet high; Orange trees, + to 10 feet ; Scarlet Tree 
Rhododendrons, 3 to 9 feet; clean Fruiting and Succession 
Pines, Large Vines and Figs in pots fit for immediate forcing, 
about 1200 strong Strawberries in pots for present forcing, 
fine American Aloes, &c. Also 

THE WHOLE OF THE GARDEN MOVEABLES; com- 
prising Ornamental Seats and Tables in great variety, large 
and small Rollers, Hand-Glasses, &c. This great addition to 
theimmense Stock of Plants previously held by the subscribers 
being more than they can accommodate, must be immediately 
sold. Any information as to price and size may be obtained 
(stating quantity required), by addressing Tuomas JACKSON 
and Son, Nurserymen, Kingston, Surrey. 


NATURAL GRASS SEEDS ror PERMANENT PASTURES, 
AND IRRIGATED CATCH MEADOW, 
Which may be had Separate or Mixed, expressly to suit the soil. 
M ESSRS. JOHN SUTTON anv SONS having for 
inany years paid especial attention to the examination of 
Natural Pastures, in the various soils of England and Wales, 
are enabled to supply the sorts and quantities of Seeds best 
adap‘ed to suit the soil for which they are intended; and at 
much less expense than is usually incurred. Any information 
required by post will be promptly attended to, 

SUTTON’S RENOVATING MIXTURE, consisting solely of 
the finest and most nutritious Perennial Grasses and Clovers, 
will be found highly useful if sown early on old pastures which 
are become destitute of the best kinds of Grasses. Quantity 
required per acre, 6 to 8 lbs. Price, 1s. per lb. Also, 

FINEST LAWN GRASSES, entirely free from everything 
but the finest and shortest growing kinds, price ls. 3d. per lb., 
3s. per gailon, or 21s. per bushel, 

N.B. Carriage free by Great Western, South Western, or 
South Eastern Railways. 

Also Ashcroft, Liverpool, and other Swedes, White 
Belgian and other Carrots, Yellow Globe and other 
Mangolds, True Italian Rye-grass, Drumhead Cow 
Cabbage, Kohi Rabi, &c., of home growth. 


Reading Seed Warebouse, Reading, Berks. 


A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Send 24 penny postage stamps to 

OWN REID, Mount Scilla Nursery, near Chippen- 

ham, Wilts, and in return you will receive 12 Roots of 
DOUBLE_LILY OF THE VALLEY, post free, to any part of 
the United Kingdom. The graceful habit and delicate appear- 
ance of the above Flower render it equally suitable for the 
Suburban Villa and the Nobleman’s Parterre ; while the deli- 
cious perfume it possesses will make it indispensable in the 
Lady’s Posy and the Drawing-room Bouauet. 


BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 

DWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
called “‘ BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 
6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet. For further 
particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 
February 9th, Also the following fine varieties can be highly 


recommended : 8. de 
Queen Melon .. ee oe ee +» 1 6 per packet, 
Bowood Green-flesh .. ee os sje myoky 10) na 
Beechwood do. ee oe . wept Lol a 
Windsor Prizedo. .. me F Paste vel 3 
Emperor we oe oe fe oe L 0 a 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid os Bee) 0 
Duncan’s Green-flesh do. improved sisal) Re 
Hampton-court Green-flesh ate wae eo ae 
Egyp'ian do. do. improved .. 1 0 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS, 
Victory of Bath a ae ce prear-e {0} oe 
Gordon’s White Spine se “ia viele hago na 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. es Fowge a 


A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s, 

Sold by Epwarp Tizey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 


| ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
can be had on application, Gratis (for one penny stamp). 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Mancotp Wurzer, CLover, &c., as well as all the 
best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 

The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s. 82, 
Ditto ditto... ors OB «. perqgt, 1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per Ib., 8d. per qt. 1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per Jb., 8d, perqt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per Ib., 8d, perqgt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., Gd. per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot tae op per lb. 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel «. perlb. 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass Bi o per bush. 7 0 
Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d.to0 7 


Large Cattle Parsnip oa Le perlb.,1ls.tol 6 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 
PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 30s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs, of heavy seed to each acre, 


EST SIX PEAS, recommended by Dr. Lrnp.ey. 

—Prince Albert, Bishop’s New Long-pod, Knight’s Tall 
Marrow, Auvergne, Bedman’s Imperial, Fairbeard’s Champion 
of England, - 

One quart of each for 6s. 614., or two quarts of each 
for 10s. 

BEST FIVE BEANS.—Early Mazagan, Long-pod, Green 
Long-pod, Windsor and Green Windsor. 

z One quart of each for 2s. 6d., or two quaris of each 
or 4s, 

ALL THE SELECT FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
SEEPS recommended by the writer of the Calendar (See. @Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, Feb. 9, page 86), can be obtained aT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Hairs’ Dwarf Green Mammoth Peas, ds. per quart, 

ASPARAGUS, LARGE BATTERSEA GIANT, Strong roots, 
at 2s 6d. per 100. The best in cultivation. 

YORK REGENT POTATOES.—The best variety for general 
crop, 5s. per bushel of 56 lbs. 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or toany town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam coinmunication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO,, Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786, 


AURELS. — FOR SALE, Several Thousands of 

well- grown and thriving LAUREL PLANTS, from 24 to 

33 feét high. Delivered at the railway station, Salisbury, at 

25s. per 1009.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr, JEFFREY, 
Wardour, Salisbury, Wilts. 


DINE PLANTS FOR SALE—Apply to H. Lane 


and Son, Nurserymen, Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 
Various sorts, clean, healthy, and good. 


‘AWN TREES.— The following are grafted and 
budded on straight handsome stems, 5 to6 feet in height, 
for Lawns, &c. : each—s, d. 


Union Standard Roses, crimson and whiteonthesamestem 2 6 
Standard Weeping Roses, on fine stout stems, fine yars. 3 6 
1 Double-flowering Horse Chestnut .. ain Av epee tS 
2 Red-flowering do., (42. rubicunda) oe «eine Lh 
3 Pavia bumilis pendula . oe oe ee 2 6 
4  ,, discolor .. es a oe oe ee ee 2 6 
5 ,, carnea pubescens ar ee en 2 6 
6 rubra an . 2 6 


a . AG a ot or es 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are the American Chestnuts ; they 
bloom profusely, and form very ornamental and 
sma!l-headed trees, 

Ash, Golden-twigged, weeping ate ee 

Beech, new weeping 

Broom, cream-coloured 


ee 


ee ee on ee 


3, White Portugal oe 8 ce ee a 
» pink do. te we we Me of 40 
Cotoneaster marginata ae an es a6 oe 
»» microphylla es 35 oe ee oe 
» rotundifolia we we 
Cytisus elongatus ee oi oe ee oe ee 


nigricans .. oe a ° 
purpureus eclonga‘us (new) os 
purpureus major * 
purpureus atropurpureus an oe ° 


” 
” 
” 


r4) ° ee 
», purpureus pendula* ee co re ee oe 
5, supinus oe oe oe oe ee oo 
New Weeping Thorn (Crategus pendula nova) .. 
Laburnum grandiflorum oe os ee ° on 
Weeping Acacia (Robinia pendula noya) oe oe 
Robinia inermis Bit ve oe ae se ee 
», tortuosapendula .. oe AG oe oe oe 
3, hispida major (large Rose Acacia) ;° ee ° 
», macrophylla (large-leaved Rose Acacia) .. os 
Genista purgans .. a oe oe oe ie ee 
5) anxantica .. oe oe ee oe + oo 
Double Furze grafted on the Laburnum .,. ee oe 
Sophora japonica pendula, 8 feet oe oe oe oe 
Purple-leaved Elm, 5 feet es oe oe oe ee 
American Weeping Willow .. oo 1s, 6d, to 


Aucuba-leaved Ash 

Willow-leaved do, oe oe 

Ulmus rugosa pendula (new) .. . 

», montana pendula (new variety) 

* These are grafted on stems of the 
which forms a very durable stock. 

Carriage paid to London, 


ee . 
. 


. 
. eo ee ee 
. 
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; Purple Laburnum, 


16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


Tuomas Rivers, Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 
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SELECT FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
WRITER OF THE CALENDAR IN THE GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE OF Frs. 9th, Paar 86, 

OHN SUTTON anv SONS, possessing all the kinds 

of Seeds so strongly recommended in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
page 86, can supply them at low prices, particulars of which 
appeared in the lst page of the Chronicle for Feb. 16, They can 
also supply Dr. LinpuEy’s selection of the best six sorts of Peas, 
as stated in their Advertisement, in the 3d page of the Chronicle, 
of Feb. 9th; and most of the above sorts are included in 

MESSRS. SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS or 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, now in course of delivery, at 
the under-mentioned Prices, Carriage free. 


21, 28, No, 2, 11s. No, 3, 12s, 6d. 


opportunity of thanking 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plants, which have been transplanted, See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle. — STRAWBERRIES: J. K, Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal,—“ Srraw- 
BERRIES : J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste, Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
‘ Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s, per doz,, or 41. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are takep. 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, March 2. 

FINE SPECIMENS OF 
fy SAUER S ETA IMBRICATA, 2 feet to 2 feet 6 ins., 
10s, each. 
CEDRUS DEODARA, 1} to 2 feet, 24s, per dozen. 

The above are in pots and raised from seed, and will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms, when a quantity is ordered, A list of 
various sizes may be had on application, 

“TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA.” 

A beautiful hardy bulbous plant, producing, in long succes- 
sion, large lemon-coloured flowers, spotted with crimson, and 
is well adapted for bedding. Strong flowering roots 6s. per 
dozen, or per post, free, 7s. per dozen. 

30 packets of new and very choice Flower Seeds for 69. per 
post, free,—YOUELL and Co., Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


VARLY TEN-WEEK POTATO, the earliest grown, 
will beat the Ash-leaved Kidneys by ten days—per bushel, 
14s,; per peck, 4s., bags included. Pure Stocks of ASH- 
LEAVED KIDNEYS, RED DITTO, BARHAM’S WALNUT- 
LEAVED, SHAWS, REGENTS, FORTY-FOLD, &e., at 
moderate prices. 

Twelve of the newest and rarest Flower Seeds: 
Nemophila maculata Martynia angularis 
Brachycoma, splendid hybrids | Portulaca Thorburnii (yellow) 
Phlox Drummondii alba » alba striata 

» oculata Podolepsis chrysanthemoides 

»,  Leopoldina Schizanthus retusus alba 
Martynia fragrans Ipomecea Burridgii 

One packet each 10s, 6d. 
GERMAN STOCKS, from 2s. per collection. 

ASTERS, from 3s. ” 
a CARNATIONS, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
Duncan Harrs, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, London, 


AMUEL FINNEY anv CO.’5 NEW CATA- 
LOGUE OF SEEDS is now ready, and will be for- 
warded gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage. 
In forming our Collections of Seeds we have taken special care 
to include all the select and most approved kinds, and such as 
we can confidently recommend. 

Of VEGETABLE SEEDS, our Collections contain a full 
supply of all that is requisite for the largest establishment, and 
the kinds and quantities for each collection are stated. No, 1, 
21. 10s. ; No. 2, 11, 10s. », No. 3, 1U.; gud No, 4, 12s 6d. 

Of FLOWER SEEDS, we have meluded all the most choice 
and showy kinds, particularly those we know to succeed well 
in the north, anda full list of all the best kinds of German 
Seeds, imported direct in-sealed packets, with prices, 

A Collection of 100 packets of the best hardy aud 


” 


half-hardy kinds for ... ara ay che 15s. Od. 
Ditto of 50 ditto ditto ditto 8 0 
Ditto of 25 ditto ditto ditto 5 0 


We particularly recommend this Catalogue to residents in 
the north, as they will be enabled to purchase to advantage. 
All orders delivered free of carriage at any of the railway 
stations between Newcastle and York, Berwick and Carlisle, 
and by steam-boat to London, Hull, Whitby, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, Railway and water communication to all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Samven Finney aud Co., Gateshead, near Neweastle-on-Tyne 

NEW SEEDLING PANSIES, Se. 
aa MAJOR, Knosthorpe, Leeds, begs to an- 
nounce that he has ready for sending out healthy plants 
of his Five beautiful. Seedling PANSIES, a valuable acquisi- 
tion to this lovely family ; viz.— 

MADAME SONTAG.— Upper petals rich puce; lower ones 
broadly belted with the same; centre straw ; blotch fine and 
very distinct; size, usual; flower smooth. 

*8LUE-EYED MAID,—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Florist” 
for February, in speaking of this flower, says, “ This is an ex- 
cellent flower, and a decided beat on Hall’s Rainbow, and 
more constant; in fact, itis showable all the season, It is in- 
dispensable as.a self in any collection.” 

MAGNIFICENT. — Upper petals bluish lilac ; lower ones 
broadly belted with the same; centre white; blotch very 
large and solid; size large; petals of great substance ; 
flower smooth. 

HEBE.—Upper petals red bronze; lower ones belted with 
the same ; centre deep yellow ; blotch good ; size usual, 

SIR J. FRANKLIN.—Upper petals bronzy purple; lower 
ones broadly belted with thesame; centre rich yellow; blotch 
fine; size usual. 

The set of Five for 1U., post free. 

* Plants of ‘‘ Blue-eyed Maid” may be had separately at 5s. 
each, or four plants for 15s., post free. 

The following 20 fine Show Pansies, including ‘* Blue-eyed 
Maid,” for 25s,, post free: Indispensable, Jullien, William 
Henry, Sultan, Hector, Enterprise, Snowdrop, Milton, and 
Blue-eyed Maid (Major’s), Canary, Cracker, Duke of Norfolk, 
Supreme, Negro, Alpha, Satirist, Superb, Androcles, Ariel, and 
Disraelii, 

Seiect Calceolaria and Pansy Seed 2s, 6d. per packet. 

Hl. M, will have ready the first week in May, his Ten beau- 
tiful new shrubby Calceolarias, price 40s. the set. Also Twelve 
very good Calceolarias, including four or five seedlings not yet 
let out, 25s, A descriptive Catalogue of Calceolarias and 
Pansies may be had on prepaid application. 


Trom unknown correspondents, 4 remittance is respectfully | 


requested with the order. 


SEEDS. 
PEER LAWSON AND SON’S LIST,—Nos. 5, 6, 

and 7, for 1850, are now ready, and may be had on appli- 
cation, or will be sent free of postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom or British Colonies, 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS,—No, 5 contains a Priced List of 
Seeds for the Farm, with the kinds, quantities, and prices of 
Grass Seeds for sowing down land to Pasture, and for fine 
Lawns and Bowling Greens. 

FLOWER SEEDS,—No. 6 contains a Dist of Flower Seeds, 
annual, biennial, and perennial, for cultivation in the open 
ground, in frames, in conservatories, and hothouses. 

ROSES.—No. 7 contains a Descriptive List of Roses, distin- 
guishing those suitable for different soils and situations, with 
short notices as to their habit of growth and method of cultiva- 
tion. 

FOREST AND FRUIT TREES,—No, 2 contains a Priced 
List of Forest, Fruit, and Ornamental Trees, seedling and 
transplanted, suited for the climate of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding also Plants for Hedging and Underwood, 

GARDEN SERDS.—Priced Lists may be had on applieation. 

Perper LAwson and Son, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, have appointed 
as their Agent in London, Mr, J. ©. Sommens, 159, F'enchureh- 
street, who will afford every infovmation as to supplies of 
Forest Trees, and Garden or Agricultural Seeds, 

*.* There are ready and economical means of transit from 
Edinburgh, by steam or railway, to all parts of England and 
Ireland,—George the Fourth Bridge, Edinburgh, March 2. 


C ARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PINKS, — 
March being the best month for planting the above beau- 
tiful Flowers, JOHN HOLLAND, Bradshaw Gardens, Middle- 
ton, near Manchester, respectfully informs gentlemen, &e., 
that he is sending out fine varieties at the following low prices : 
25 pair of Carnations, in 25 varieties .., ». 208, 
25 pair of Picotees, in 25 do, o 20s. 
25 pair of Pinks, in 25 do. ae ves GBs 
Hamper, &c., included, Catalogues on application. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at Manchester, 


PROVIDENCE NURSERY, RAMSGATE. 
(Late Wm, MILLER.) 
jas TURRELL having taken the above Busi- 
ness, lately conducted by Mr. J. G. Hine, he strongly re- 
commends the following first-class PELARGONIUMS: 

*¥VIOTORIA, Improyed,—This will prove a beautiful bedding 
variety ; colour the same as the old Victoria, only brighter and 
improved in shape. Price 5s, 

NEW SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS. 

*ATTRACTION.—Large bold crimson scarlet flower, with 
white centre ; free flowering variety, of fine habit. 

SUNSET,—Fine rich scarlet, with broad under petals ; very 
fine form, rather weak habit ; a great improvement on scarlet 
Defiance. 

ROSA ALBA,— This variety is very attractive, lower petals 
rose, with large white centre; upper petals dark rose, with 
fine dark spot. 

KENTISH BEAUTY,.—Pale pink, of very fine form, and 
free bloomer. 

AURORA’S FLAG.—This flower is of extra size, novel and 
attractive colours, very bright; this flower is mouch after the 
style of Aurora. 

BEAUTY OF THANET.— Lower petals, delicate pink; 
upper petals, black ; of fine form. 

*EXACTUM.—Pure white lower petals; upper petals crim- 
eon purple, with a fine margin of white. This flower is a per- 
fect model, and was admired by all who saw it. 

*MAJESTICA.— Superb dark purple flower, very round, 
equal to the best blooms of Distinctus; very true and free 
bloomer, of fine dwarf habit. 

The set of Hight for 31. 3s, Usual allowance to the Trade. 

Those marked * have obtained First Class Certificates. 

J. T. would also recommend the following, all of which will 
be found among the best of last season: Brilliant, Magnum 
Bonum, Childe Harold, Venusta, Ave Maria, Triumph, Nobi- 
lissima, Rodolphus (extra), Surprise, and Delight. The Ten 
for 30s. 

Cash to accompany all 
Post-office orders to be 
TURRELL. 


orders from unknown correspondents. 
made payable to the name of JAMES 


NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA. 
Ao MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 


tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
viction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODSTOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A, M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will suvpass everything yet out in its class. The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling, It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping, See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—“ W. K. B. Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink; a remarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet scen,” 

Fine strong plants the Ist of April, at 5s. each, free by post. 
Where three are ordered four will be sent. 

Macxie’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, March2. 


PR ORMEH = =the Partnership formerly carried on by 
Joun ADAMs and Roser? Hoge as Nursery and Seeds- 
men, at Brompton-park, Kensington-road, London, under the 
name of Gray, ADAMs, and Hoca, was dissolved on the 21st 
day of April last, by mutual consent, (Signed) 

WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Witness. JoHun ADAMS, 

Tuomas WESTCAR, witness, Rosert Hoe, 

In reference to the above, JOHN ADAMS begs to return his 
sincere thanks to his Friends and the Nursery Trade generally 
for the kind and liberal support he has received for a long 
period of years, during his connection with the Brompton-park 
Nursery, and to inform them that he has purchased the greater 
portion of the Stock, consisting of the extensive collection of 
Fruit Trees, &c. And as he intends carrying on the Business 
as formerly, on his own account, he hopes to receive a con- 
tinuance of those fayours he has so long enjoyed, and which he 
will always endeayour to merit. 

Brompton-park, Kensington-road, March 2. 


RUIT TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &c.—Garden 

Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
from frost, blight, and birds, or as a fence tor rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be had in any length or 
quantity at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per yard 4 yards 
wide, from Joun Kina FarLows, Fishing Rod and Net Manu- 
actory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge. The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for many years. 
Forwarded to any part of the kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, or reference in town. ‘An allowance to gardeners 
and large consumers.—Copy the Address, 5, Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 


OHN BAILY, Purveyor to HER MaAsesty AND 
H.R.H. Prince Aupert, 113, Mount-street, Grosvonor- 
square, London, Dealer in every description of Useful and 
Ornamental POULTRY and WAYER-FOWL. Dorking, Ham- 
bro’, Spanish, Polish, and Cochin China Fowls, Gold and 
Silver Spangled Bantams. All sorts of Pea Fowls. Gold, 
Silver, Pied, and Ring-necked Pheasants. Tame-bred Phea- 
sauts inany numbers. Live Partridges for turn 
Lists and Estimates forwarded by post, on application, 


ing out,—Priced | 
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Bess PELARGONIUMS, anp OTHER RAISERS? 
PRODUCTIONS., 

The Selections advertised at Two Quineas are all sold. 

Of the varieties 1847 and 1848, enumerated in E. Becx’s Cata~ 
logue (to be had in exchange for one postage stamp) a good 
assortment remains, The varieties intended for sending out 
next autumn in the two guinea selection are now propagating, 
and will be ready in September, enabling purchasers to grow 
them on, and to make good plants for the following year. 

N. &. The latter selection will be distinct and’ good. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, March 2, 


NEW AND ESTEEMED FRUITS, which ought to 


be in every collection. 


Pyramids.on. Dwarf: 
PEARS, Quince Stocks: Pear Btocks. 


Belle de Noel, December and January .. 2s. 6d, 8. 6d, 
GBergamotte d’Esperen, April and May 3 
Beurré Bretonneau, May and June 5 
Keurré Giffart, August a oe oe 2% 
Beurré Gris d’hiver Nouveau, February .- 2 
Beurré Winter (Rivers’s) Feb. and March, 
A seedling from Easter Beurré, tree ' 
thriving and very hardy 
Cassante de Mars, April to July 
Crassene d’hiver, Bruneau, March oe 
Doyenné d’été, July, the best early Pear .. 
Doyenné @’hiver, Nouveau, Jan. to May .. 
Doyenné Goubault, January to March 
Josephine de Malines, February to May 
Onendaga, or Swan’s Orange, October 
Soldat d’Esperen, January .. 
Susette de Bavay, March to May e.« 
Triumphe de Jodoigne, very large, Dec. .« 
The above, with the exception of No. 7, are all melting Pears 
of first-rate quality ; tull Descriptions are given in Descriptive 
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Catalogue of Fruits, sent per post, free, for four stamps, They 
are all hardy, and succeed well as Pyramids, 
PLUMS, Pyramids.) Dwarfs, 
1 Autumn Compote (Rivers’s), October e- 28.6d.| 28.6d, 
2 Belgian Purple, September .. oo oe cece 3 6 
3 Cloth of Gold (Esperen), September ne; t000 5 0 
4 Early Favorite’ (Rivers’s), July .. wa ee 8 1 6 
5 Early Prolific * (Rivers’s), end of July .. 2 6 t 6 
6 Huling’s Superb *, very large, September... 2 6 26 
7 Jefferson%, most excellent, September .. 3 6 3 6 
8 Quetsche St. Martin’s *, October .. oo B 6 2 6 
9 Reine Claude de Bavay *, September NG a. 26 
10 Reine Claude d’Octobre*, or October Green- 
gage, October ei os as wake io 2 6 
11 Coe’s Late Red *, October to November .. 2 6 1 6 
12 De Montfort *, August 6 2 6 


ae ole we) dt 
The above are all hardy varieties, and bear well as Standards 
or Pyramids. Of those marked thus *, dwarf trained trees can 
be supplied at 3s. 6d. each, 
THE LARGE FRULITED MONTHLY RASPBERRY. 

Fruit of this fine autumnal bearing Raspberry were exhibited 
at the meeting of the Horticultural Society, November 6th, and 
obtained a Certificate of Merit. Like other Raspberries, it will 
not give a full crop of fruit the first season after planting, but 
requires to be established one year, after which it will bear 
most abundantly from August to November. Canes 93, per 
dozen; or 60s. per 100. 
Belle d’Orleans, a new and fine-very early Cherry, 3s. 6d. each. 

Carriage paid to London, 

Tuomas Rivers, The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
OHN CATTELL, Nurseryman and Szepsman, Wes- 
terham, Kent, begs to offer to the public a few very choice 
SEEDS, which may be had free by post at the prices annexed. 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 


er packet.—s. d. per packet—s, d, 
Beet, Cattell’s Dwarf Pur- Scotch Kale,fineteathered0 6 
ple-top... = ing 6 » Dwart curled aun 6 
Broccoli, Elletson’s April Celery, Cole’s SuperbRed 1 0 
White ... at Pee vile », Red solid ... OL 
», Wilcove SuperbWhitel 0 » Seymour’s Superb 
», Chappell’s Cream... 0 6 White me 6 
», Jones’s Superior Cucumber, Sion House) 

White ae ea ats s, Do., Improved .., 
Cauliflower, Dwarf Late »» Manchester Prize 

Walcheren rt! il », Man of Kent 1s. 
Cabbage, Cattell’sReliancel 0 », Bath Victory per 

An improved early ;, Roman Emperor| doz, 
dwarf, in quality equal », Carpenter’s Wonder | seeds 
to his well known 3, Warwickshire cro 
“Barnes,” and may, », Cuthill’s Bik, Spine J 
like that, be sown the Melon, Bromham-hali, 6 
middle of July without seeds a vent) Gi 
fear of running to seed Lettuce, fine black seed 
the following spring; Green Cos «» Of 6 
itis particularly hardy, », Do. Brown Dat 
and being suitable for 08 on nO”. @ 
all seasons, may be de- » Marseilles (haud- 
pended on for being the some Cabbage) ... 0 6 
earliest and best Cab- Parsley, exquisite curled 0 6 
bage known, », fine curled Giant ...0 6 

Cabbage, Cattell’s Green Vegetable Marrow, true 
Colewort .., pp eae white Ag re ae 
» Do., Dwarf Barnes 0 6 Leek, Musselborovgh ..,0 6 
,, Do., Nonpareil ...0 6 Parsnip, Guernsey, fine 
Savoy, Dwarf Drumhead 0 6 large hollow-crowned... 0 6 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Ipomcea Burridgii, splen- Jacobiea, extrafine, dble, 
did red variety of purple... er 
Convolyulus major 1 Indian Pink, extra fine... 1 0 
;, purpurea splendens, ay » fine fringed 0 6 
or new dark Con- Calccolaria,from first-rate 

yolyulus major ... 0 6 sorts, impregnated .2 6 
Ipomopsis elegans ... 1 0} Stock, red Intermediate ; 
Portulaca alba striata ...1 0) this is the best Stock 

;. Thorburnii... oro eae for early spring flower- 
Pentstemon speciosum.,. 1 0 ing; more than twe- 

Do., per-half-ounce 7 6 thirds come double ...0 6 
Rhodanthe Manglesii .., 1 0| Primula sinensis, extra 
Coreopsis nigra speciosa, fine fringed, red and 

fine... ee wn Or bh while mixed... axe 0 
Nemophila maculata .,, 1 0] Larkspur, dwarf double 
Phlox Drummondii alba, Rocket,extra fine mixed 9 6 

true 


or oe 0 
J. C. begs also to offer as usual fine strong plants of his true 
and improved sorts of Barly and Cattle Cabbage, price, includ. 
ing package, 4s. 6d, per 1000, carriage paid to the Edenbridge 
station, South Hastern Railway. A Post-office order or 
postage stamps to accompany all orders from unknown corre- 
spondents, 


AYTHORN'S HEXAGON GARDEN NET.— 

Noblemen, Clergymen, and Gentlemen who have Gardens 
or Hothouses, are respectfully invited to transmit their address 
to Mr. J. W. HaxyTHory, 4, Clinton-street, Nottingham, who 
will forward free, by post, particulars and patterns of his 
HEXAGON GARDEN NET, the best and cheapest article, 
highly approved, and now generally used for the protection of 
bloom, fruit, and flowers, from frosts, birds, waspa, flies, 
children, and servants, and also for placing on Hothouses, 
effectually keeping out birds and insects, without preventing’ 
the admission of light and air, Parcels are sent, carriage paid, 
to London, Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, full, &c., and inter- 
mediate stations. 
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Wate BELGIAN CARROT, 70s. per ewt., 


9d, per Ib. 
YELLOW GLOBE and LONG RED MANGOLD WURZEL,, 
70s. per cwt., 9d, per lb, 
CATTLE and HOLLOW-CROWNED PARSNIP, 60s. per cwt. 
8d. per Ib. 
SKIRVING’S IMPROVED PURPLE-TOP SWEDE, 28s. per 
bushel, 9d, per lb, 
GRASSES, for Permanent Pasture, 20s. per acre. 
Fine selected LAWN GRASS, ls. 2d. per 1b., and all other 
Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds equally low. 
The above Seeds. have been grown from some of the finest 
stocks in the country, and may be depended on as new and! 
genuine.—Wm. Jas. Epps, Seed Merchant, Maidstone, Kent. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNTAS, &e, 
SMITH’S Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
* contains the very best selections of the above; with a 
useful note and amarked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is, of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 
of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, dc. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 
Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 
ENDLE’S TRUE WILLCOVE BROCCOLI.— 
This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 
be the best late sort in cultivation, and can be mecommended 
with much confidence. We have saved a. small quantity 
this season on owr own grounds, from some of the jJinest 
heads cver seen ; price 1s. per packet, free by post. 
*,* Twenty packets to the Trade for 12s., or 50 for 21,10s, It 
will give the most complete satisfaction, 
Our commercial stamp is on each packet. 
COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s. per packet, 


Apply to Witn1am E. RENDLE and Co.,, 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 


UPERB RANUNCULJ.— The present being the 
usual month for planting, we beg to recommend the follow- 

ing. Thenew varieties have beem selected with great care, of 
first rate sorts, from immense quantities of seedlings ; and for 
vigorous growth and free flowering are far preferable to the 
older varieties. Selections, in strong roots, at the following 
reasonable charges, with printed instructions for planting and 


treatment. 
RANUNCULUS.—Free by post. oan Oe 
50 Splendid new varieties, with names ee -» 20 0 
25 do, do, do. oe oe 1% 0 
50 Fine older varieties, do. oe +» 015 0 
25 do. do. oo -- 08 0 
100 Finest mixed .. os oe oe os -» 010 0 
100 Fine mixed, 5s. ; or free by post for we »- 0 6 O 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the seedling varieties may be had. 
Remittances are expected from unknown correspondents, 

Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


_ EARLY MARROW CABBAGE.—THE BEST IN CUL- 
TIVATION. 
DWARD TILEY can confidently recommend the 


following first-rate varieties as the best in cultivation. 

Barly Marrow Cabbage, sold in packets 2s, 6d. per oz.; or 
half-ounce packets at Is. 6d. 

True Walcheren Cauliflower Broccoli, 1s. per packet; Wil- 
cove do,, 1s. per packet ; Tamworth do.,, Is. per packet. 

Coles’ Superb Celery, from Mr. Coles, Dartford, 1s. p. packet. 

The original true Bath Cos Lettuce Seed, 1s. per packet. 

Antirrhinum Seed, sayed from 24 of the best varieties in cul- 
tivation, ls. per packet. 

Sweet-William Seed, saved from extra fine semi-double va- 
fieties, 1s. per packet. 

The whole or any part of the above will be sent postage and 
package free. 

Sold by Epwanp Tizey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney Bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


eee DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR. 
— The Subseribers beg to inform the admirers and 
planters of the above hardy Tree, that they have upwards of 
FIFTY THOUSAND, from one to five years old, in pots, 
grown from seed, constantly in the open ground, which they 
are now supplying on such terms as will induce their general 
introduction into all plantations, being of rapid growth, 
highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree, 

Wm. Mautz and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 
RHODODENDRON PONTICUM FOR UNDER COVER, we. 

OHN WATERER begs to state he has large quan- 

tities of the above, which is now universally acknowledged 

the best Evergreen for such purposes, being free from attacks 

of hares aud rabbits. Strong plants, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 10s. 6d., 15s., to 21s, per 100. 

Descriptive Catalogues of his well known collection of 
American Piants, &c., to be had on application. 

American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 

PANSIES, &e. 
pon SCHOFIELD anp SON ave prepared to send 
out the following set of 24 fine Show PANSIES for ll, Is., 
viz.: Duke of Norfolk, Purple Standard, Caroline, Cracker, 
Blue Fringe, Milton, Paren, Jullien, Indispensable, Canary, 
Negro, Mrs. Bragg, Disraeli, Duchess of Norfoll, Perfection, 
Constellation, Zabdi, Candidate, Cypreus, Cossack, Supreme, 

Androcles, Alpha, Charmer. Post free, 

A large stoclt of older varieties, 6s. per dozen, 

J. S. and Sons have a few pairs left of their fine seedling 
PICOTER, ‘MISS HOWARD.” It was shown atthe West 
Riding Central Floral Society Show, when a committee of 
Seven was appointed to test the merits of the Seedling speci- 
mens, and to recommend such only as were worthy of being 
sold out, viz., Messrs. Smith, Dobbings, Stephenson, Oxley, 
Grey, Bramma, and Mansley. It was also submitted to Mr. 
Wood, in 1848 ; vide ‘‘ Midland Florist,” No, 21, under the letters 
J.S.: 12; an excellent light purple edge, good pod, broad 
and well-formed petals, crowns well 5 one of the most promising 
we have seen this. season.” 

A fine healthy stock of the best varieties out, of Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks, 9s. to 20s, per dozen pairs, Dahlias, Ver- 
benas, and Fuelisias, 3s, to 12s. per dozen, 

Also a full descriptive Catalogue; and a few packets of very 
select Pansy and Calceolaria Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet. A re- 
mittance is respectfully solicited from unknown correspondents, 

Knowsthrope, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 


EEDS.—A few select Seeds from the original 
raisers, which have now for several years given such 
general satisfaction to those who have grown them, viz. : 
Elletson’s (true) large Mammoth or April White Broccoli, 
Elietson’s (true) improved Wilcove White Broccoli. 
Lindsay’s imperial crimson Dwarf Beet, 
Usher’s ‘‘ Exquisite” Curled Parsley. 
Metcalfe’s improved Dwarf Walcheren Broccoli. 
Telford’s superb early Dwarf Cabbage, 
The above may be had ats. each, or the six sorts for 5s,, in 
Post-office order or postage stamps, on application to WILLIAM 
May, flope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. W. M. begs to refer 
to former Chronicles for his Advertisements of select Pansy, 
Cineraria, Antirrhinum, and Hollyhock Seeds ; also to his 
Superb collection of hardy Herbaceous Plants, Hollyhocks, &e, 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


The attention of the Fellows and their friends is invited 
to some remarkable specimens of the following three Plants 
now in Flower in the Society’s Garden, viz. : Lelia superbiens, 
Dendrobium speciosum, and Phalznopsis amabilis, 


EXHIBITIONS OF MELONS. 

DWARD TILLEY begs to inform the Public that 
he willgive a PRIZE of One Guinea for the best flavoured 
BROMHAM HALL MELON exhibited at the Chiswick Exhi- 
bition in July ; and One Guinea for the best flavoured Bromham 
Hall Melon exhibited at the Regent’s Park Exhibition in July. 
The money will be paid to the Committee before the exhi- 
bition. The above will prove to be the best Melon ever yetsent 
out. Sold in packets, seven seeds, 2s, 6d., by Epwanp Tivey, 
Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 
A remittance must accompany the order, either in cash on 

penny postage stamps to the amount, 


RANGE, LEMON, LIME, CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES.—The first importation of the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years; from 12s, to 25s, each, They may 
be seen at A, Conpserr’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-malJ, London, Also Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
still on sale, 4s. per dozen. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. i 
ASS anv BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1/., 21., and 3l. A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s, 6d, A List of the Collections furnished if 
required, 

SELECT AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, 8. d. 
100 vavieties best and newest Annuals PT: aa S115 
50 varieties for 8s, 6d., 30 for 5s, 6d., 20 for a ony 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 
for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12 do. for 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s. 6d., 12 for : 
20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s, 6d., 12 for 
20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12 for 5 0 
36 varieties imported German Stocks od See nals 0 
20 ditto ditto, 3s. 6d., 12 for A. ay @ 

Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents, Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 21, and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-oflice orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown, 


Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
forwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 


SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


——_ 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


(Entomological ....seccecesvceees 8 p.m. 
Chemical,..... a 
March 44 Medical.... 
| Pathological .. 
British Architee 
Jitnnean cs oe 
a 


Monpay, 


Linnean ...... 
Civil Engineers 
6—Society of Arts ,., 
Zoological .....0. 

Tuurspay, _- 74 Antiquarian,, 
Royal. ....s0s 
} Phitsoziea. 

3 


Tuxspay, - 


Werpnespay, — 


Fripay, _ Philologieal,, 


Royal Institution, 
Royal Botanic ........ 
Westminster Medical...secseeees 


Satunpay, = of 
Dr. Linprry will be greatly obliged to those 
correspondents of the Horticultural Society who 
propose to contribute to the next Number of the 
“Journal of the Society” if they will favour him 
with their papers in the course of a few days. 


“T pon’r know how it is, but. our Pracnrs some- 
how never wil] stons. We have always a beautiful 
bloom, but the fruit won’t hold on. In course it’s 
no fault of ours; we can’t do more than get the 
trees to bloom and set; after that it’s the constitu- 
tion of the things that’s in fault; that old Jos wore 
them out, with his heavy crops. Well, we can’t help 
that.” 

Thus soliloqnised a little horticultural Wx, upon 
seeing the ruin of his crop of forced Peaches for the 
fourth time. He had succeeded an old-fashioned 
gardener who was no great scholar, and talked little 
of the reason why he did anything. What he had 
been taught to do he did, and as he had been 
taught to do it. Not that Jos wanted observa- 
tion; on the contrary, he was a good physiologist 
in his way, although unenlightened by Linpic and 
Hivsek ; he watched the natural processes which 
he beheld around him, and he applied them, 
as well as he could, to the artificial circum- 
stances of his garden. He saw that Nature never 
advances too fast, and is never too slow ; but that she 
works silently, constantly, and without procrastina- 
tion; so he, too, in humble and reverent imitation, 
worked silently and constantly, never putting of till 
to-morrow what could possibly be performed to-day. 
The old man troubled nobody, and nothing troubled 
him. He abused no neighbour, and listened to no 
gossip ; if he found a man a tale-bearer and slanderer 
he turned him off, for, as he used to say, “an evil 
tongue covers a lying heart.” If his flues cracked, 


broken, he patched it as well as he could till the 
glazier came ; if he ran short of stable litter for his 
“linings,” because the family was away, he made 
shift with leaves. “”Tan’t so good as it might be, 
master,” he used to say, “ but well make it do.” Fe 
thought his master’s interest the same as his own; 
he obeyed orders whether he liked them or not, and 
without grumbling, for he knew that to be his duty, 
and he had an old-fashioned way of doing his duty. 
Poor good, old Jon Tint ! as he was born and bred, 
sohe died in the same good old family, and was 
buried in the same old churchyard where his father 
laid before him. 

It was to such a man as this that our clever friend 
succeeded. He was a particularly clever young 
man, and had a reason for everything; the only 
disadvantage was, that he sometimes forgot to what 
the reason belonged. He knew the Latin names of 
plants, especially of common ones, and was thought 
quite a botanist, till an acquaintance one day caught 
him calling Lovage Angelica. He had studied so 
much, and learned so much, that he felt above being 
taught any more ; and he particularly despised the 
opinions of the quiet country gentlemen who some- 
times looked over his master’s garden. “ Don’t you 
think, Mr. Spricerns,”’ said a visitor who was famous 
for the excellence of his gardener, “don’t you think 
you are keeping this Vinery too hot and close, now 
that the Vines are in flower?” “Too hot, sir! we 
think it rather too cold. When we were in the 
Vineries at Browston Wick, we always kept them 
much hotter.” In short, the constant use of the 
plural in speaking of himself was a true index of 
his great qualities; he had as much experience as 
any two men, as much skill as any dozen, and 
therefore, as he represented several in his own 
person, it was impossible that he should belong to 
the singular number. ‘I” would not express the con- 
centration which existed in him; if he was but one 
in person, he was many in spirit, and therefore “wn” 
was the proper word to use, 

When he took in hand the Peach house in question, 
Mr. Spriceins complained of the glass, which was 
small, and cracked, and patched, and here and there 
let in the rain. The glass was mended, but the 
fruit dropped without stoning, and for the first time 
| for many years there was no crop. He then found 
that the house was out of repair; that the wall 
plate was rotten, and the rafters full of old cracks 
that had never been puttied up ; and he also found 
that there had been strong frosts in March when his 
Peaches were in flower; so the place was repaired, 
and nicely stopped and painted; still ill-luck 
attended him; the Peaches dropped just the same, 
and there was no crop. At last, however, the real 
root of the mischief was found in the bad old flues, 
which were cracked, and let out smoke, and one 
night burst. It was necessary that hot water pipes 
should be immediately substituted: and the good- 
natured master complied. It was amazing the 
quantity of soot found in those flues! no wonder 
that they burst and .spoiled the crop. Old Jor 
had always seen them cleaned : but a person of Mr. 
Spricerns’ genius was above that ; he had told one 
of the men to look after it, and the man had looked 
after his dinner instead, which was natural. How- 
ever the hot-water pipes were fixed; Messrs. 
Bricut, Mason, and Stoxrr’s best new boilers were 
employed, and this time all was sure to go right. 

However, as we have seen, somehow or other, 
everything still went wrong, and Mr. Spriccrns was 
now inclined to condemn the old trees that old Jon 
had worked in the old houses for so many years; he 
thought it would be better to get some new ones for 
the houses with new glass, new woodwork, and new 
hot-water pipes. His master also came to the con- 
clusion that novelty had not been carried far enough, 
and that, under all these circumstances, a new 
gardener would be advisable. So Mr. Srriceins was 
promoted to another place when he could findone. 


Mr. Spricerns (he always expected to be called 
Mister) was fond of saying “it is for man to subdue 
Nature ;”” he believed, like other vain and ignorant 
persons, in the potency of human skill, and thought 
he had only to command and be obeyed. One can- 
not wonder at the fate of such a horticultural 
Canurz. Had he adopted old Jop’s rational maxim 
that “it is for man to obey Nature,” he would have 
been nearer the truth. 


Jon knew that Peach trees are slow, very slow, 
in getting ready their bloom; that they have many 
a cold night and chilly day to bear between the 
first swelling and the opening of their flowers. Mr. 
Spriceins was always in a hurry, for he was always 
behind-hand ; so he gaye his trees plenty of heat, 
and coddled them nicely, and forced them hard, and 
got their flowers open in half the time that Jon 
required. Then Jos knew that the Peach flower is 
a long time open, and very slow in setting, and that a 
little cold air in the day does it no harm, provided 


he stopped the joints with mortar ; if his glass was 


| it is dry—quite the contrary ; and so he took his time 
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about it—for ready Jos had always plenty of time. 
Mr. Spriceins, on the contrary, never had time to 
spare ; and he still forced hard, and shut his trees 
up close, and on no account allowed them to be 
chilled : and thus far he beat Jos hollow. Jon 
knew that trees out of doors, when the setting is 
over, are a long time about getting ready for stoning : 
he had seen that their fruit stalks grow stiff and 
stout, and the wood that feeds them and joins them 
to the branch gets pretty firm, and he had watched 


‘with his own eyes how by slow degrees the tiny 


threads that bind the stone to the pulp grew larger, 
and branch day by day till all is safe ; and so he 
never hurried his trees. But the great Mr. Spric- 
eins said that setting was setting, that he had got 
all right as soon as that was done ; and on he went 
with his fires, and his close house, and his warm 
nights. Jos had heard that the slow movements of 
Nature were in part to give time for the earth to 
warm, and the roots to draw well by the time that 
the swelling fruit wanted plenty of sap. Mr. 
Spriceins, who had been told this, enquired with a 
learned air wether the ovarium grew on the branch 
or on the root? he begged to know what the 
ovulum wanted more than to receive the in- 
fluence of the pollen tubes ? and he expressed his 
total disbelief in Jox’s theory of roots. As for roots 
“ drawing,” as it was called, he presumed that allu- 
sion was made to “ endosmotie action, which was 
needless for such points as the ovarium. Such 
fancies might do very well for the last generation, 
but are beneath our contemplation.’ - Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, Jon’s fruit set, and Mr. Spricerns’ 
didn’t. 

The truth was, that Jos Tinrm was a philosopher 
in the garb of a “ practical,” while Mr. Spricerns 
was a practical who shammed the philosopher. 


In another column will be found an announce- 
ment that three remarkable plants, now in flower in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, deserve the 
attention of the Fellows and their friends. The 
following are the particulars of their dimensions : 

L21IA SUPERBIENS has 9 flower-stems upwards of 
6 feet long, with clusters of flowers varying from 
8 to 14 on each; the total number of flowers on the 
9 stems is 90; the plant measures upwards of 6 feet 
across. 

Denprozivum sprciosum has 18 flower-spikes, from 
18 to 20 inches in length, and with from 80 to 100 
flowers on each ; the plant measures nearly 6 feet 
across, with leaves from 9 to 12 inches long and 
3 inches broad. 

PHALENopsIS AMABILIS has upwards of 40 of its 
large white flowers now expanded. 

It is superfluous to add that these are plants 
which have been many years in the Society’s pos- 
session. The first and last were, in fact, gigantic 
specimens when imported. 


WE must spare a little room for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the announcement, in another 
column, that the whole of Mr. Loppicrs’ extensive 
Arboretum will be sold by auction next week. This 
has long been celebrated as the largest collection of 
hardy trees and shrubs in any nursery. The sale 
will extend over a week, and affords a great oppor- 
tunity for buyers to avail themselves of. 

Upon running the eye over the catalogue we find 
the number of lots in Acer to be 58, of AXsculus 51, 
of Alnus 42, of Betula 50, of Viburnum 66, of Aza- 
Jea 218, and soon. We should also add, that this 
has the reputation of being one of the most correctly 
named collections in Europe. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Hovea Cetsi is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
plants we possess either for the greenhouse or the 
conservatory ; but its habit of growth has hitherto stood 
in the way of its general cultivation. The difficulty 
appears to consist in keeping it near the pot in the form 
of alow bush, The great proportion of the specimens 
we cee are either tied to a wire-frame, or distorted 
round stakes. Now, the plant is an erect growing shrub, 
and not a climbing or trailing one. Shrubs take dif- 
ferent forms, and I am of opinion that all the skill that 
could be brought to bear upon Hovea Celsii, could not 
produce it in the form of a beehive. Nor is this desir- 
able; cultivators have run into extremes in this particu- 
Jar, and have infringed every rule of nature and good 
taste, in training all their plants in hemispherical forms. 
As the Lombardy Poplar, together with the Oak and 
the Cedar, constitute a combination, in a park, much 
more effective aud pleasing to the eye of taste than the 
Oak would of itself, soon an exhibition stage, or in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, the natural forms of plants 
would be more imposing and gratifying to men of 
judgment than if they all appeared as if cast in one 
mould. The hedgehog appearances which characterise 
what has been misnamed high cultivation, is one of the 
extremes into which men are likely to fall when 
emerging from the leggy pot-bound system of the old 
school. I, however, do not recommend a retrograde 
system of culture ; but I should like to see some respect 


paid to the natural habit and character which has 
been distinctly given tov all vegetable life. Let art and 
skill be brought into the field to develope natural forms 
aright, but not to distort them, and we shall see the 
unsightly stakes and trellises that are now misapplied, 
vanish from our greenhouses, 

An “ Amateur” complains that he cannot grow his 
Hovea Celsi in the form of a Primula. He will learn 
from the above, that such a shape for this fine shrub is 
neither natural nor desirable, 

The soil best adapted for Hoveas is three parts fibry 
peat, one part mellow turfy loam, and a sixth part of 
the whole silver sand; these,should be well mixed toge- 
ther before they are used. This compost wili be found 
to suit the majority of New Holland plants. Hovea 
Celsi has a strong tendency to run up, and conse- 
quently to become naked at the bottom, therefore it 
should be carefully watched when the plant is very 
young, and the shoots pinched back frequently, or, in 


fact, at every second joint. It is difficult to get it to 


make more, than one shoot at a time, owing to its ten- 
dency to break only at the leading eye; but perse- 
verance will, in some measure, overcome this evil, if 
the plant is making vigorous root. It should be trained 
in the form of an irregular cone, and no more than one 
prop should be used, ; 

This Hovea does not require very liberal potting, and 
the operation should be performed when the flowers 
die off, for at that period its growth commences, Any 
directions respecting the application of water can 
scarcely be given; but there is one important point to 
be attended to, and that is, to keep it rather dry during 
winter ; when the flowers begin to expand in spring, be 
more liberal in the supply. ‘The roots are apt to rot if 
kept wet in winter, consequently, it is one of those 
plants which must have at least an inch of drainage in 
the bottom of the pot. 

In my next, I shall discuss the subject of potting 
more at length. Pharo. 


PLAN OF HEATING FRAMES AT 


I bec to send you the accompanying plan, by which top and bottom heat are obtained for four 


frames with one stove, in the hope that it may 
prove useful to amateurs who have got a few 
Cucumberor Melon frames, and whose ex- 
tent of pits heated by hot water or other. 
wise is but limited. To such persons, frames 
heated on the following plan would be found 
very convenient for most purposes. 

In section, 1 is the ash-pit; 2, stoke-hole ; 
3, furnace ; 4, (in ground plan) flue running 
along the front and back of the frame, D ; 
5, (in section) fire brick, 2 feet square and 
24 inches thick, on which a cast-iron 
boiler (6) rests; 7, drains by which the 
hot air passes through 
from the stove into 
the chambers (8) ; 
three of these drains 
are formed with brick, 
the fourth, or one 
over the stoke-hole, is 
of cast iron; each 
drain is supplied with 
a damper, Y, to regu- 
late or exclude the 
heated air. 

The boiler has a 
moveable cover, to 
which are attached 
four cast-iron pipes 
(10), of 2 inches bore ; 
one of these pipes is 
placed within each, 
and rests on the 
bottom of the hot-air drain, giving out 
moisture in proportion fo the degree of heat. 
A damper (11) is also attached to each of 
these pipes, so that the supply of moisture 
can be adjusted according to circumstances. 
The waste pipe (12) is l-inch bore, with a 
moveable cope, allowing the steam to escape 
when the dampers(11) areal! shut. The small 
pipe, 13, has a slight inclination to the boiler, 
and through it the latter is supplied with 
water. The waste pipe, 14, has a slight in- 
clination to the stoke-hole; 15 isthe flag 
stone covering in the stove and hot-air 
chamber. 

The space above the flag stone is levelled 
up with dry sand, and concreted over with a 
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SHOWING THE POSITION 
or Frames, A, B, C, D. 


CASTLE MALGWYN. 


shows itself 

generally by 

a whitish 

= blotch on the 

is stem, which 
soon turns 

black, and 

when the 

bark _be- 


comes disor- 
ganised, ex- 
udes the cor- 
roding  hu- 
mour. Fruit 
trees, espe- 
cially Wal- 
nut trees, 
allowed to 
be ruined by 

injudicious 
amputations, 
or by the 
manner in 
which the 


eee fruit is ga- 


thered, with- 
out any care 
in pruning 

afterwards, 
are far mors 
liable to ul- 
cersthanany > 
other. 

In the Ap- 
ple tree the 


gentle slope to the 
disease has 


channel 16, to carry 


off the surface water | been  exa- 
and keep the whole ap- | mined with 
paratus quite dry ; 17, | great care, 
small Larch poles sus- | It generally 
taining the compost or | shows itself 


plunging material ; 18, 
drain pipes which ad- 
mit heat into the air of 
the frames ; 19, brick 
wall, on which rest the | large round 
Larch polesandframes; | black spot. 
20, portion of cold air | The bark 
drains, of which there | then begins 
are four, one fromeach | to rot, and 
frame. W. Hutchison. | there runs 
out from it 
a humour, 
which _ra- 
pidly taints, 
first the ex- 
terior then 
the interior 


at the origin 
of the roots, 
in the form 
of a rather 


PLAN oF STOVE, 


\ 
DISEASES OF 
PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
Genus XVIII. Utcers, 
that is, a solution of con- 
tinuity, produced by acor- 


layers, and 
finally cor- 
rodes _ the 
wood itself, although it reaches 
the latter stage but slowly. When 
the ulcer is very old, there forms 
over its whole surface a thin, 
powdery crust of a sooty colour, 
which, when closely examined, 


rosion, from which exudes 
an acrid corroding mat- 
ter. — This disease is 
in most instances the 


appears to be a mass of little 
granular bodies adhering to each 
other, and which many may, at 
first sight, take for some Byssoid 


consequence of others, and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to show that it has not been produced either 
by checked perspiration, by laceration, amputation, or 
some other wound. As, however, it declares itself in 
trees growing with great vigour, and showing no distinct 
indications of any previous injury ; and as it is also ob- 
served in poor localities on trees otherwise well con- 
ditioned, I have inserted it in the present class. I have 
been unwilling to increase the divisions of my Nosology, 
otherwise I might have established a distinct class of 
diseases the results of other diseases, amongst which 
ulcers would have had a place. 

First species, INTERNAL Utcers.—The internal ulcer 
invades at the same time not only the layers of bark 
but also the woody tissue. It is common in several 
plants, especially in those which are pruned immode- 
rately. The Orange tree, which it is the custom to cut 
down to a symmetrical shape,{is very subject to it. It 


fungus, but which are in fact, nothing but rotten and 
putrescent matter. In rich places not much exposed 
to the sun, fruit trees, growing in irrigated meadows, 
often show these ulcers, which are sometimes universal. 
They are seen also to occupy the centre of the stem, 
rather than the circumference. In Willows and Pop- 
lars, for instance, where we may find the bark entire 
and the inside quite rotting away, with a scarcely 
perceptible exudation. Any apertures by which wet 
or insects can penetrate into the interior of plants, by 
causing the disorganisation of the vegetable machine, 
produce ulcers. 

Second species. EXTERNAL Utcers.—I have doubts 
whether the external ulcer, attacking only the outer 
layers of the bark, be not the first stage of the internal 
one, but as it often arrests its progress without pro- 
ceeding further, I have enumerated it as a distinct 


species, It abounds in gummy and resinous trees. It 
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is easily cured by cutting out the infected part in the 
manner [ shall describe under the fourth class. 

Third species. SaccuaRntine Utcers. — The exuding 
liquor, rotting and blackening the bark, and collecting 
on the surface, attracts wasps and flies, and has always 
a sweet taste, on which account I have called such 
ulcers saccharine. In ordinary ulcers the liquor is in- 
sipid, and of a blackish colour ; in the present case it is 
reddish, or scarcely coloured at all. The corrosion of 
the solid parts isso small in this case, that I might 
almost class it among heemorrhages. 

All writers on rural economy who have treated of 
diseases of plants, have entered into discussions on 
ulcers, which they appear to me to have sometimes 
confounded with gangrene. Others have described 
both diseases under different names, without giving any 
indications of how they are to be distinguished. One 
of the best treatises is a most useful one of Boucher on 
the Ulcers of the Elm, in the Memoirs of the Imperial 
Society of Agriculture of Paris, Vauquelin, one of the 
greatest luminaries of chemical science, has analysed 
the exuding humour. I shall add a few facts which I 
have frequently verified from my own observation, and 
which may throw some additional light on the subject. 

Ulcers almost always show themselves on the south 
side of the plant, or towards the east or west, but very 
rarely on the north side. I have seen them most 
frequently towards the south-east; the exceptions may 
be due to the peculiarities of certain localities where 
the worst winds for vegetation may blow from the 
south. It is certain that trees growing in moist or 
swampy situations, or in the vicinity of torrents, are the 
most subject to ulcers. I should add those also which 
Shed their leaves annually, and especially those which 
are stripped of their foliage twice in thejyear, or of 
which the fruit is gathered by beating. Trees are also 
more liable to ulcers in proportion as their texture is 
more porous and less compact, and their juices of a 
thicker consistence. The above-mentioned Boucher 
has observed that ulcers rarely show themselves above 
6 feet from the ground, and are always not far from the 
soil. My observations confirm this ; only I have found 
some exceptions in trees of the first size, such as Oaks, 
or even Mulberries when trained very high. 

As we haye seen that trees which are the most 
stripped or pruned are the most liable to ulcers, it 
follows that the abuse of these operations must be 
avoided to prevent them. For their cure there are 
two methods. The first is the cutting them out, as I 
have already mentioned ; the other consists in that 
operation which the Romans called ¢erelratio, and to 
which I would rather give the name of boring. With 
an auger of about two lines diameter, let a hole be 
bored in the trunk from two to three fingers deep, or 
even more, according to the size of the tree ; the hole 
being oblique, so as that the opening looks downwards. 
A tube of Elder wood, rather than of tin, is then in- 
serted in the hole, and the sap will issue through this 
tube, gradually discharging the plant of its super- 
fluous humours. This practice was well known to the 
Romans, for it is clearly spoken of by Pliny, lib. xvii. 
cap. xxvii., and by Columella, lib, v. cap. vi, in regard 
to the Elm ; and Palladius asserts, lib. xi. tit. xii, that 
if ever the Cherry tree becomes gangrened by a super- 
abundance of sap, it must be bored, in order to give the 
juices an issue. 

Authors, speaking of ulcers, generally confine them- 
selves to those of the trunks of trees; but roots have 
theirs also, especially those which are large and much 
branched running along near the surface of the soil. 
I believe that they are generally due to some laceration, 
and must be treated like those of the stem. Even in 
herbaceous plants ulcers’ are frequent on their roots. 
Insects gnawing them, instruments cutting them, the 
cultivator himself wounding them whilst destroying 
noxious weeds from amongst them, produce disorgan- 
isation, ulcers with a stagnation of humours and secre- 
tions, and a gradual disturbance of the vegetable func- 
tions, which, becoming general, ends in death. The 
ulcers of herbaceous plants are most fatal, from the 
rapidity with which they devour, as it were, the whole 
plant; and it is very difficult to arrest their progress, 
unless they are cut out at the very beginning. 


LETTUCES. 

Tue varieties of these may be arranged in two classes : 

A. Round-headed, spreading, or Caspace Lerruces. 

B. Upright, oblong, or Cos Lxrrucrs. 

Those sorts to which numbers are prefixed are con- 
sidered the best. 

Class A. Canpacr Lertuces ; Laiiues Pommées of 

the French. 
§ 1. Winter and Spring Cabbage Lettuces. 

1. Hammersmith Hardy Green, alits Hardy Ham- 
mersmith, Hardy Green, Green Dutch, Green Cabbage, 
Early Frame, Early Dwarf Dutch, Prussian Cabbage, 
Roman Cabbage, Lattughe Verde. Of middling size for 
a winter Lettuce. Leaves dark green, much wrinkled 
and concave ; the hardiest in cultivation. Seeds white. 

2. Tennis Bail, aliis Green Ball or Button, Capucine. 
Heads small, firm, white and crisp. Hardy, and does 
not run to seed so soon as the preceding. Seeds black. 
These two sorts should be sown about the middle of 
ee and another sowing should be made a month 

ater. 

3. White Dutch, alias Early Cabbage, Early Green 
for forcing, Early Yellow, Prince, Laitue 4 bord rouge, 
ou cordon rouge. Somewhat larger than the preceding. 
Leaves yellowish green, sometimes tinged with reddish 
brown on the top. Hearts freely, and is of good 
quality. Seeds white. ; ‘ 4 


4. Brown Dutch. Heads large, brown, cabbaging 
freely, hardy, and of excellent quality. It is not quite 
so hardy as some of those above described, but it is con- 
sidered the hardiest of its size, and hence desirable for 
cultivation. 

Common White Cabbage Lettuce, alias White 
Cabbage, Royal Cabbage, Hardy Honey, is not to be 
preferred to those already recommended. 

Black-seeded Gotte, alias Laitue Gotte ou Gau, Gotte 
a graine noire ; and the White-seeded Gotte, Gotte a 
graine blanche, resemble the Tennis Ball, from which 
they differ in their leaves being more curled and of a 
lighter green colour ; a variety called Gette lente a mon- 
ter does not run so quickly to seed as the other Gotte 
Lettuces. Laitue Passion, ou de la Passion, Grosse 
Crépe, Petite Crépe, Dauphine, Morine, Coquille a 
graine blanche, Coquille i graine noire, Lailue George, 
are small varieties of winter Cabbage Lettuces, differing 
but slightly, and scarcely’ worth distinguishing. We 
observed the Laitue George was one of the sorts em- 
ployed for early forcing in the kitchen garden of the 
palace of Versailles. 


§ 2. Summer Cabbage Lettuces, 

5. Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce. This is, unquestion- 
ably, the best of all the summer Cabbage Lettuces ; it 
is large, firm, white, crisp, and of excellent quality ; it 
Cabbages early, yet it is longer in running to seed than 
any other. The seeds are white. 

4. Versailles, alids Laitue de Versailles, L. de Ver- 
sailles blonde. Leaves paler ‘green than those of the 
preceding ; Cabbages white and crisp; of excellent 
quality, 

5. Large While Cabbage Lettuce, alias ‘Swedish or 
Sugar, Saxony, Late White Cabbage, Princesse, Fine 
Large Mogul, Royale 4 graine blanche, Blonde Pares- 
seuse, Blonde d’Eté ou Jaune d’Eté. Leaves smooth, 
head large, compact, rather flat ; not’so early as the 
two preceding, but a good summer Lettuce, not running 
quickly to seed in hot weather. Seeds white. 

Black-seeded Yellow, alias Blonde A “graine} noire, 
Royale a graine noire, Blonde de Berlin. Closely allied 
to the preceding, differing chiefly in the colour of the 
seeds. 

White Silesian, alits Drumhead, Imperial, Spanish, 
Large Green Head or Cabbage, Batavia blonde ou Silésie. 
This is one of the largest ; leaves undulated on their 
margins, pale green, slightly tinged with reddish brown 
on the outside; apt to acquire a bitterness in. dry 
weather. Seeds white. 

6. Malta, or Laitue de Malte, a superior variety of 
the preceding ; leaves pale green, smooth ; head flat, 
compact, blanching white and tender. Seeds white. 

Imperial, alias Union, Impériale ou !Grosse Alle- 
mande, and which differs only from the Laitue Turque 
or Turque a graine noire in having white, instead of 
black seeds ; is a good Lettuce, of large size, but not 
equal in quality to the Neapolitan, Versailles, and 
Malta. 

Mogul, alias Superfine New French, Laitue de Hol- 
lande, Grosse brune paresseuse, Grosse grise; the Mé- 
terelle, aliis Nonpareil ; Blonde Trapue; La Cocasse 
@ graine noire, and a graine blanche; Palatine, alids 
rousse, ou Petite brune; Sanguine ow Flagellée a 
graine blanche, and a graine noire are names of Sum- 
mer Cabbage Lettuces possessing less merit than the 
sorts above indicated. 


Class B.—Cos Lerrtucss. 

7. White Paris Cos, or Romaine blonde Maraichére. 
This is the very best Cos Lettuce; very large, light 
green, leaves hooded at the top so that they close in 
without tying, blanching white, crisp, so excellent that 
one would suppose no higher degree of perfection could 
be attained as regards a summer Lettuce. Seeds white. 


8. Green Paris Cos, alias Romaine verte Marai- 
chére, Chicon, ou Romaine verte Maraichére, Ken- 
sington Cos, Sutton’s Superb Green Cos, Ady’s Fine 
Large Cos. This very much resembles the preceding ; 
but is of a darker green, and hardier, therefore is pre- 
ferable for sowing early in spring, and also for autumn 
use ; in warm, sheltered situations, it will stand the 
winter, if the latter prove mild. For the generality of 
winters, however, a hardier Cos is required ; such is 
the following,8the 

9. Brown Cos, aliis Bath Cos, Brown Bath Cos, 
White-seeded Brown Cos, Sutton’s Berkshire Brown 
Cos, Wood’s Improved Bath Cos. This is the best Cos 
for standing the winter ; it is large and of good quality, 
blanching very crisp, therefore its brown outside should 
not be considered objectionable. 

10. <Artichoke-leaved Lettuce, or Romaine 3 feuilles 
d’Artichaut ; leaves long, erect, much cut, somewhat 
resembling those of an Artichoke, the plant forming 
a large tuft, the central portions naturally blanching 
tolerably well; but when the process is assisted by 
tying, it becomes exceedingly tender and excellent, re- 
taining its qualities even after the first frosts have 
deteriorated other kinds, It is a new sort, which should 
be sown in June and July. The seeds are black. 

The above are considered the best kinds of Cos 
Lettuces ; others in this class are the Early Green Cos, 
alias Egyptian Cos, Brighton Cos, Brighton Green Cos ; 
Alphange Cos, alias Alphange blonde A graine noire, 
and Alphange a graine blanche; Golden Cos, alias 
Florence Cos ; Romaine blonde de Brunoy. There are 
also several varieties spotted or streaked more or less 
with red, amongst which may be enumerated the Spotted 
Cos, alias Aleppo, Bloody, Sanguine, ou panachée, 
Romaine panachée a graine blanche, Romaine rouge 


} dorée. R, T, 


Home Correspondence, 
Boronias.—Most of the species of Boronia require 
great attention to grow them well ; and in consequence 
of this, except at the London exhibitions, they are 
rarely seen in a condition that would entitle them to the 


name of a perfect specimen. Taking the different 
species in alphabetical order, we have first the old 
Boronia alata, whose pinnated dark glossy green foliage 
emits a peculiar odour. Its growth is dwarf and bushy, 
and it forms naturally a compact plant, the dark foliage 
contrasting beautifully ‘with ‘the pale rose-coloured 
flowers. B, anemonefolia has the same pinnated foliage, 
of a dark purplish green. The flowers are pink, out- 
side rusty in appearance, and rather small, compared 
with those of B. pinnataand'serrulata. But it is never. 
theless a pretty and conspicuous plant. It is a strong 
grower, but will, by frequent and judicious stopping, 
easily assume a bushy character and form a fine speci- 
men. B, crenulata is a species of erect growth, whose 
weak and slender branches gain an unsightly length 
before they produce flowers ; this renders the plant 
unfit for specimen culture, for even by frequent stop- 
ping no favourable results can be obtained. B. denti- 
culata, like the foregoing, cannot claim a place in a 
choice collection, It is of herbaceous character, likes 
a loamy soil, and differs in many respects from all other 
Boronias, except B. polygalefolia and viminea, ‘which 
are its natural allies, as regards character and treat- 
ment. B. ledifolia is still a rare plant, owing chiefly to 
its extreme tenderness, for it often dies suddenly, and 
without any apparent cause, even under the most care- 
ful treatment ; it is, however, just the kind of plant to 
attract the attention of such gardeners as wish to excel 
in growing choice specimens, not for their individual 
beauty, but in order to produce a proof of their skill in 
plant growing. B. pinnata is one ef the finest plants of its 
kind. Its pale rose flowers are larger than those of any 
other Boronia, and it hasa handsome foliage ; its young 
shoots are, however, very liable to damp off, and mildew 
frequently attacks and destroy the whole plant. It also 
soon drops its leaves if exposed to a dry heated atmo- 
sphere, and it is no small task to steer clear of these 
two extremes, in order to ‘bring a full grown specimen 
safely through the dull and dreary months of an English 
winter. B. polygalz‘olia, if I am not mistaken, is 
identical with B. spathulata; at all events it is very 
much like it, and is a plant of no great beauty. It 
requires the same treatment as B. denticulata. B. 
serrulata, like B. pinnata, on account of its beauty, de- 
serves all the attention that can be given it. In eulti- 
vating it the chief difficulty is to preserve the healthy 
green colour of the foliage, which is extremely liable to 
turn brown. This is occasioned by exposure to intense 
sunlight, by drought, by sudden atmospherical changes 
from hot to cold, or from dry to wet, by overwatering 
or extremes of dryness—in‘fact every too sudden change 
or check will act with surprising rapidity on its colour. 
These must, therefore, beavoided. After flowering, all 
long and straggling shoots should be cut back, and the 
plant allowed to rest, by gradually withdrawing water 
and keepingit cool. In spring a moist and warm 
atmosphere will greatly accelerate a free breaking of 
the side shoots, and a frequent but gentle syringing now 
and then will be of great benefit. As the new growths 
ripen, of course all these stimulants should be gradually 
withdrawn. B. tetrandra or microphylla is a new plant, 
said to have been obtained by crossing B. anemonefolia 
with pinnata, and indeed its general appearance verifies 
this assertion, for it is exactly intermediate between the 
two. I have as yet only seen it in a small state, but no 
doubt it will prove an acquisition, if it combines the 
more robust habit of B. anemonefolia with the graceful 
foliage and superior beauty of the flowers of B. pinnata. 
B. trifoliata or triphylla, like B. ledifolia, is one of the 
most capricious and whimsical of plants, yielding only 
to the most skilful and persevering cultivator. its 
leaves are very liable to curl, even on vigorous plants, 
giving them a sickly appearance. This is a terious 
drawback to its beauty, but the bright deep colour of 
the flowers renders it a very interesting plant. B. tri- 
foliata often suffers from the attacks of mildew ; it must 
be kept in winter as near the glass as possible, and yery 
sparingly watered. It will require frequent stopping 
to keep it bushy; it likes a light fibrous peat, mixed 
with a liberal quantity ofsilver-sand. Lastly, B. viminea 
is a neat plant, though not strikingly beautiful, but it 
well deserves the little attention it requires. The 
minute foliage emits a Fennel-like odour, and its pale 
rose-coloured flowers are produced in great profusion 
nearly all the year round. Itis more easily grown than 
most of the other Boronias. . Ortgies, Chatsworth. 
Origin of Hamburgh Grapes.—Ilt is stated in your 
last Chronicle that the Black Hamburgh Grape may 
have taken its name from the Alhambra. I think the 
question easier of solution by supposing it derived its 
name from the port from which the Grapes might have 
been originally shipped. I ground my conclusion from 
an observation I made many years ago when I landed 
at Barcelona. I expected to see the neighbouring 
country covered with Barcelona Nuts ; it was quite the 
contrary. In my rambles in the vicinity, I never saw 
a Nut bush, and I found on inquiry, that they were 
called Barcelona Nuts from the port they were em- 
barked from. 7..G. C. [Surely our correspondent 
cannot have read the statements lately printed in our 
columns.]° ‘ ‘ 
Worthlessness of Spanish Chestnut, as Timber.— 
“U. L.’s” condemnation appears so sweeping a one, 
upon the experience of a couple of trees only, that my 
woodman suggests that these Chestnuts may have been 
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shaken in their growth, as Oaks frequently are, by the 
wind, or other causes, and so rendered of little value. 
The roofs of Westminster Abbey, the Parliament 
House in Edinburgh, and many other ancient works, 
are said [This statement has been shown over and over 
again not to contain a word of truth; it is one of the 
most vulgar of errors] to be constructed of it, and the 
character of the timber to have been too well esta- 
blished during so many ages to be now shaken by its 
present assailant. Professor) Martyn, however, and 
Daines Barrington, according to Loudon, state, that 
what is by many taken for Chestnut is only Oak of a 
different grain. [Certainly.] 7’. 1Z., Feb. 25.——I have 
read “U. L.’s” remarks, p. 102, and have to state that 
my experience of the wood of the Spanish Chestout is 
quite contrary to his. I have it in buildings 17 years 
old quite as good and sound as when it was placed 
there. Many years ago I made a collection of trans- 
verse specimens of woods. ‘hat of the Spanish Chest- 
nut is 14 inch thick and 11 inches in diameter, 
including the white wood and the bark. The 
white wood is an inch wide, and has been a little 
worm-eaten, but the rest of the wood is quite firm 
and sound, as is the bark. The white wood in my 
specimen of Oak has suffered more from worms than 
my specimen of Spanish Chestnut. I have lately made 
farming gates, with their posts of Spanish Chestnut, and 
about a year ago put up several planks for Vines to 
climb, and which are as much exposed to the weather 
as they can be. The Spanish Chestnut has very 
much less of white wood than an Oak of the same 
diameter. I would not recommend that they should be 
planted on damp soil, as my experience is against 
it; the young trees having died when thus treated. 
My Spanish Chestnut trees grow ona deep sandy soil, 
and are very much superior to Oak trees planted at the 
same time, viz., 1810, and in the same plantation. In 
Ilunter’s notes on Evelyn’s “ Sylva,” it is stated that 
“ This beautiful tree deserves to be ranked with timber 
trees of the first class, whether we consider its orna- 
mental appearance when growing, or its uses when 
felled”’ “It is superior to the Oak for the making 
tubs to hold liquor, because when seasoned it will not 
shrink or swell. For smaller purposes it has its 
superier advantages. Poles of this tree for Hops or 
Vines will last longer than any other ; and stakes of the 
underwood will last nearly twice as long as those of any 
other sort.’? I suppose “ U. L.’s” failure must have 
arisen from the peculiar nature of the soil in which his 
trees grew. From what I know of this tree, if I could 
pass my life over again, I wonld make large plantations 
of the beautiful and useful Spanish Chestnut. C. A. A. 
Lloyd Oswestry. 

The Circulation of the Sap.—The cireulation of the 
sap ‘in plants is intimately connected with vegetable 
deve'o ment. It is not a mere botanist’s question, but 


concerns the gardener im a more eminent de- 
gree. The existence of an upward current of 
sap, is established. The question is, do the ela- 


borated materials out of which the plant is to build up 
every part of its structure form a descending current. 
I would not attempt to decide this ; but my own opinion 
is, that it does not, The apparent descent is the me- 
chanical action of a dense fluid-gravitation. There are 
so many examples, furnishing apparent proof on both 
sides of the question, that inthe present state of bota- 
nical knowledge, I think it would be difficult to decide. 
Two plants of Melia Azedarach were growing in cne 
pot, Itwas thought advisable to cut down one to the 
sur face of the soil. As it was in the spring, a protuber- 
ance was in a few days perceptible immediately between 
the bark and alburnum. This gradually increased, as 
if to cover the wound with new wood. But in the 
course of the summer a bud was organised, which pro- 
duced, not a shoot, buta raceme of flowers, without a 
leaf. A Horse-Chestaut tree of a foot in diameter was 
cut down in the winter, leaving a small portion of the 
old trunk above the collar, but no branch or leaf. In 
the following summer new wood was produced, rising in 
a protuberance from between the bark and the albur- 
num, and with which it held no connection, at the 


surface of the soil, both being dead for more than an‘ 


inch from the surface. As I am interested in such 
inquiries, I detached a portion of the tree and preserved 
a drawing of it. From the new wood sprang several 
shoots, perfect im every part, and the pith disappeared 
at the junction with the wood from which it sprang. 
This was very confused in its organisation, being exactly 
similar to that produced where a branch is removed or 
a trunk injured. Now in these two instances there 
could be no descent of the sap, neither could the shoots 
or flowers spring from pre-organised buds. If there is 
a descent of the proper sap from the leaves of a plant 
to its roots, why does not the trunk of a grafted tree, 
below the point at which the union takes place, assume 
the character of the part producing leaves, and in which 
the elaboration of fluid is said to take place? George 
Lovell. [This question has been repeatedly answered. ] 
Peas.—I beg to inform you"that I have had great 
experience with various new sorts, and that I consider 
the best three to be, Warner’s Early Emperor, Fair- 
beard’s Champion, and Ward’s Incomparable. I sup- 
pose you will not think it strange that the last of the 
three is an old Pea with anew name. I have grown it 
for 10 years, and obtained itat Cambridge in 1840 with 
the name ‘‘ Green’s Superb Tall Marrow.” Iam quite 
confident it is the same Pea, and it has peculiarly good 
qualities as a late variety. Clericus Rusticus. 
Strawberries succeed Planted on Onion-beds, and by 
this system a season in their growth is saved, an im- 


portant point where lanu is scarce or high-rented. My 
plan is as follows: when I have sown my Onions 
(broadcast in March), and the beds are raked and 
finished, I take a line and dibble and plant the Straw- 
berries in the usual way, regardless of the Onions, 
leaving 2 feet between the rows, and 18 inches between 
the plants in the row. Both grow very nicely together, 
but care must be taken to keep the beds free from 
weeds and Strawberry runners. When the Onions are 
ripe and removed, the beds are cleaned and some good 
rotten manure forked in ; the plants, by this time, will 
have become well established, and in a fit state to pro- 
duce a full crop the following season. If they bloom 
the first year, the flowers should be nipped off with the 
finger and thumb, in order to make|the plants healthy 
and strong. An Economist. 

Rain which fell at Cobham Lodge, Cobham, Surrey, 
in 1849, as measured by Howard's rain guage : 


January .. inches—1.44 | August ,. inches—0.69 
February ..,, - 1.47 | September vi. 2.42 
March 0.88 | October 4.70 
April 3.15 | November... 1.00 
May... 2.78 | December... 1,87 
June « ., 0.42 ——— 
July... : 8.66 24,48 


Ditto at Swaffham Balbe ek, Cambridgeshire : 


January ... .. dnches—1.377 | August .. nches—2,782 
February... 2,419 | September ri are eee 
March 0.811 | October .., 2,865 
April 1.653 | November 1,135 
May 2.993 | December 2.650 
June 0.577 —- 
July 2.039 23,657 


Ditto at Broadhembury, Devon : 


January ...Inches—3.09 ) August ...in¢hes—1.47 
February ... om ... 1,55 | September... at os 3:02 
March ro ... 1.49 | October 2.27 
April ac cee ... 93.20 | November.., 2.79 
May... 4.05 | December... 4,86 
June ns 0.68 — 
July... = 2.74 31.21 


Henry H. Treby. 

To make Skeleton Nests for Canaries to Build on.— 
Get a piece of wood turned so as to fitexactly the inside 
of a nest, then procure a piece of soft cow hide. The 
in-sole leather or belly part is the best, and cut it to the 
size required ; put it into warm water to soften, and after 
that place it on the block, pulling it up and stretching 
it well, then tack it to the block all round, and rub the 
creases in with a round piece of wood or bone. When 
the ereases are all well smoothed down, leave it near 
the fire to dry. After it is dry, cut it round to the 
depth of 2 inches, put a hoop of No. 12 wire round its 


mouth, and bind it round with a hazel binding. You 
may ruff the inside and line it if you please, When 


finished this nest has the appearance of half a nut shell, 
and canaries find much more pleasure in making their 
own nests when suppl'ed with proper materials to build 
with, in the above shell nests, or nest shells, than they 
experience under auy otuer method of treatment. John 
Pell, Athlone. 

The Ageratum celestinum is, I fear, a much 
neglected plant, except, perhaps, for bedding out pur- 
poses. I have this season proved it to be a valuable 
winter-flowering conservatory plant, its beautiful blue 
flowers forming a pretty contrast with those of Salvia 
splendens, scarlet Pelargoniums, &c. Being deficient 
in winter-blooming plants last autumn, and heing 
anxious to make up for the loss as far as possible, I 
took up many plants from the borders, and amongst 
them A. celestinum, and potted them in good-sized 
pots. I then placed them in a shady situation for few 
days, and afterwards put them into a cool house, 
removing them to the conservatory as they came into 
bloom. Previous to taking them up from the borders, 
I cut off all the old and crooked branches, leaving only 
those which appeared healthy and likely to produce a 
continuous bloom. ‘They are now in full flower, and 
have been so for nearly three months past. H. 

The Scarlet Runner.—In November of the year 
1830, when I was at Lord Canterbury’s, I saved a 
number of roots of Scarlet Runner, and stored them in 
moderately damp mould away from frost. These same 
roots were planted out iu single rows, 1 foot asunder, 
some time in March or early in April, the crowns being 
placed half an inch below the surface. Beans (Scarlet 
Runners), were sown in rows at the same time. The 
transplanted reots came into bearing just one month 
before the sown seed. This afforded me a lesson which 
I did not forget; I have had several roots three years 
old, but one in particular I grew for seven years, and 
this one I exhibited at the May show at Chiswick in 
1834. Many were surprised to see a Scarlet Runner 
10 feet high full of flowers and Beans, the produce of a 
plant forced in a Vinery. From this little experiment 
I would infer that if cottagers saved their roots in 
autumn, and put them carefully by, they would have 
this valuable vegetable a month earlier on their tables 
than they now de. Another way of saving the roots is 
to leave them in the ground all winter ; but this plan is 
not to be recommended, the plants will have exhausted 
the ground very much during the summer, therefore 
they should be replanted in fresh ground. I-should 
mention here that if fine roots are wished for in autumn, 
care should be taken not to allow many seed pods to 
ripen, as the ripening process robs the roots of much of 
the returning and elaborated sap. I find another point 
worth recording with respect to dwarf French Beans. 
A. few pans not wanted for potting were by chance 
placed out in a corner; this was in the beginning of 
April; they had been nearly killed by frost and red 
spider, &c. ; ground was prepared for them on a south 
border, the plants before planting were dipped in strong 
brimstone water, in case any spider should be alive 


on them ; two rows were planted, and two rows were 


sown with the early Dun Beans, the transplanted ones 
looked badly for a fortnight or so, but almost as soon as 
they began to grow they showed blossom, and came into 
bearing three weeks before those from seed. ‘This was 
in a warm garden onthe banks of the Thames belonging 
to the under secretary of war. James Cuthill, Florist, 
Camberwell. [Care must be taken that these roots are 
not eaten, They are poisonous. ] 

Begonics.—B, manicata, like other Begonias, is a 
very desirable plant, on account of its flowering in 
winter, I have several specimens of it now beautifully 
in flower, one more especially is a complete garland, 
bearing upwards of 100 spikes ; this plant is about three 
years old. ‘he merits, too, of Begonia fuchsioides 
cannot be too often pointed out ; for it is nearly always 
in flower. I have plants of it here in beautiful bloom, 
and they have been in the same condition ever since 
last summer ; two of them stand above 6 feet high. 
B. nitida and B. insignis are very desirable plants on 
this account, and ought to be in every collection. C. 
JTewson, Newlon-house. 

The Forcing of the common Laburnwm, for the deco- 
ration of the conservatory during winter, is not so much 
practised as it should be. It is a most desirable plant 
for this purpose. I have three plants of it in beautiful 
bloom, one of them bearing about 150 racemes of 
flowers. The plants are young, and about 4 feet im 
height, dwarf standards. C. Hewson, Newton-house. 

Vipers.—Vhe fact of vipers casting their skins in 
an inverted state, may be satisfactorily proved by the 
inspection of one which has recently come into my pos- 
session, obtained from the Zoological Gardens im London. 
It was shed by a Cobra eapello, and is 47 inches in length, 
and 6 inches in circumference in the largest part. The 
markings on it present a most beautiful appearance, 
and it does not present a fracture of any description. 
The delicate scale that covered the eyes, appearing con- 
cave on the outside, will decide the manner in whick 
the reptile discharged his cast garment from his body. 
E. M. B., Brighton, January 31. 

Johnson’s Gardeners’ Almanack.—It is curious to 
observe the various errors which creep into books, 
written by those who profess to be masters of the sub- 
jects on which they address the public. Thus Johnson, 
in his ‘Gardeners’ Almanack’”’ for the present year, 
gravely states, at page 22, that by plamting Cabbages 
3 feet apart, there will be 7400 required to plant an 
acre. Now as Cabbages standing 3 feet apart, will 
occupy each 9 square feet, or 1 yard; it follows, there 
being 4840 such yards in an acre, that the writer’s 
imagination has added 2560 Cabbages to the quantity 
an acre will really contain! A. B. 

Mistletoe on the Oak.—Some time ago there was a 
good deal said on this subject. A few years since fine 
bunches of it grew on an Oak in Saint Dials’ farm, 
in the parish of Monmouth, This Oak was of the 
pedunculata or Robur kind; and although its. 
branches were intertwined with those of other Oaks 
of the same sort, the Mistletoe confined itself to the dif- 
ferent parts’of the came tree, and would not travel be- 
yond it, As the mosses which grow on the pedunculata 
‘Oak are very different from those which live on the ses-- 
siliflora in this district, I think it right toname the kind 
of tree which carried the Mistletoe. This was the only 
instance in which I ever noticed this parasite on the 
Oak. U. ZL. 


Societies. 


Boranicat or Epinpureu, Jan. 14.—Professor Flem- 
ing in the Chair. Specimens were exhibited from Lien- 
tenant Robert Maclagan of Sorinjan tulk and Sorinjan 
sheeren, being the corms of Indian species of Col- 
chicum, which are used as cures in rheumatism ; also,a 
peculiar root, known in India by the name of Kalee- 
kootkee, and used by the Hakeems in nervous diseases, 
Mr. M‘Nab exhibited the flowering rachis, with terminal 
bracts of the red-fruited variety of Musa sapientum, or 
Bamana. ‘The fruiting plant was 14 feet 6 inches in 
height above the tub, exclusive of its leaves, which were 
10 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches broad; the stem was 
35 inches in circumference at its base. The weight of 
the head of fruit, when in its perfect state, was estimated 
at from 75 lbs. to 801bs. The plant is one of the 
largest in cultivation, and also one of the most prolific, 
the fruit ripening successively over a period of two 
mouths, The following papers were read :—1. Notice 
of some of the rare plants observed in Orkney during 
the summer of 1849. By J. T. Syme, Esq. 2. On the 
Embryogeny of Hippuris vulgaria. By J.S. Sanderson, 
Esq. 3. Account of an excursion from Simla to the 
Burenda Pass, and other parts of the Himalaya in July 
and August,1847. By Lieutenant R. Maclagan, Bengal 
Engineers. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Messrs. Henperson’s Nursery, PINE-APPLE PLACE, 
—The show-house here is gay with Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus, Tulips, Crocuses, Single-fringed Chinese Primroses 
of the white and pink kinds, Cyclamens, Cinerarias in 
great variety and perfection, Indian Azaleas, Camellias, 
Spring Heaths, as regerminans, gracilis, Willmorei, 
&c. ; Kalmia glauca, Rhodora canadensis, the ellow- 
flowered Linum trigynum, Fairy Roses, Persian Lilacs, 
Acacias, such as armata and juniperina, and various 
plants, which, by a little forcing, prove ornamental at 
this season of the year. In the stove were one or two 
varieties of Hippeastrum aulicum, the last of a fine 


display of this showy Amaryllid, than which few 
things are more handsome during winter, and by a 


‘ them from cuttings in spriag, keep them growing slowly 
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little management it may be had in flower for 
several moutls in succession, The dark variety of 
Barbacenia sywamata was in bloom here, in company | 
with the pretty white-flowered Oldenlandia Deppeana, | 
which keeps in blossom the whole winter through, and ; 
Bilbergia zebrina, whose beauty consists in the large 
pink floral leaves rather than in the little greenish- 
yellow flowers, was just going out of bloom. It gene- 
rally flowers here twice a year—in spring and in 
autump. In the Heathery we noticed a good plant of 
the rose-coloured Indian Daphne (D. indica rubra), 
whose fragrance perfumed the whole house, This is 
one of those plants which everybody might cultivate 
who possesses a cool greenhouse, for it is as easily 
managed as'a Camiellia, and its sweet scent will be sure 
to render it an universal favourite. Some small plants 
of it, apparently newly grafted, forming, as it were, 
little bouquets of ‘pink flowers backed up by some half 
dozen bright green leaves, were very attractive. 

In the specimen house there were some admirable 
examples of the different varieties of double Chinese 
Primrose, viz., the purple, white, aud fringed white—the 
latter having an agreeable tinge of blush in it. Than 
these we have seldom seen better or more graceful 
specimens of this fine winter flower. One of the double 
red measured upwards of two feet across, and, although 
insufficiently in bloom, it bad 130 fully expanded 
blossoms on it, of large sizeand fine colour. The latter 
is obtained by keeping the plants in a cool well aired 
house. It was ina 14-inch pot by 9 inches deep, and 
had been grown in about equal paris of fibry loam and 
flaky leaf-mould, mixed with a little sand, Our wood- 
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eut will give some idea of the appearance of a well 
grown specimen of one of the white-flowered kinds ; the 


ved sort is more diffuse and graceful inhabit, The way 
ia which these plants are cultivated here is to strike 


till August, when they are liberally shifted and more 
generously treated, and they blossom about Christmas. 
After they have done flowering they are placed near the 
glass, and kept rather dry and cool, so as to give them 
a season of rest, till the beginning of August, when 
they are repoited, their branches spread out, and pegged 
down ; and under this kind of management they blossom 
in the second year, in the manuer above described, 
beginning about Christmas, and continuing on in per- 
fection till the following May. The old plants are 
thrown away after thoy have bloomed the second year, 
and their places are supplied by one-year-old plants, 
The latter are allowed to blossom the first season, but 
they are not so large and fine as they are the second 
year. Inthe same house were Hovea pungens major, 
a kind remarkable for its beautiful deep purple colour ; 
but difficult to cultivate ; a good specimen of Mirbelia 
grandiflora ; Styphelia tubifiora, which has been in 
flower all the winter ; Bossizoa leaticularis ; the varie! y 
of Corrzea called “ Brillians ;” and last though not 
least, Eriostemon intermedium, one of the best of all 
greenhouse shrubs. Among the Orchids, which were in 
excellent health, there were in flower Phalznopsis 
amabilis aad grandiflora, Phaius Wallichii, Odonto- 
glossum pulchellum, some Oncids, and Dendrobes. 


Rebiews, 

Paxton’s Flower Garden for March. By John Lindley 
and Joseph Paxton, London : Bradbury and Evans. 
Tue following memorandum published with the first 
Number of this new periodical explains the authors’ 

views : 
“ The design of the work now offered to the public is 
to supply, ia Monthly Parts, as full an account of all the 


The history of such 
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still in possesssion-of but one species, and that perhaps 
one with which he was previously familiar. To effect 
this purpose it is proposed to separate each Number into 
two distinct parts. In the First Part will be found Three 
Coloured Plates of Plants, which from their beauty or 
remarkable tints especially demand this expensive style 
of illustration. Here it is not proposed to introduce 
any species which can be as well represented without 
colour ; by which means a large part of the expense of 
Botanical periodicals will be saved for the purpose 
of being applied to the embellishment of the Second 
Part. Nor will the public be in any respect a loser by 
this arrangement, for it is doubtful whether more than 
three really fine New Plants appear in a month in this 
country, on anaverage. The title of the Second Part, 
‘Gleanings and Original Memoranda,’ fully explains its 
purpose. It will consist of Notices, long or short, 
according to the importance of the subject, of as many 
plants published in contemporary publications, or ob- 
served by the authors, as can be enumerated in eight 
or ten pages. Unimportant species will be merely 
mentioned ; those of higher interest will be described at 
greater length ; and of the most remarkable there will 
be introduced Woodeuts, in which an attempt will be 
made to combine accurate representations with some 
pictorial effect. The effect of this arrangement |is to 
introduce into the present number an account of 35 
species, of which 11 are figured. Supposing each 
number to contain a similar amount of species, a yearly 
volume will include 420 accounts of plants, of which 
132 will be illustrated ; by far the largest number yet 
comprehended in any Scientific English Botanical 
Periodical. 

“In the selection of species for full illustration, it is 
intended to divide the plants as nearly as possible be- 
tween Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy Plants ; so that 
each department of the Flower Garden may be equally 
cared for. The editors, however, anticipate some occa- 
sional difficulty in accomplishing this part of their plan, 
in consequence of the much larger number of novelties 
annually introduced to the hothouse and greenhouse 
than to the open borders. In the present Number the 
species figured are, Stove three, Greenhouse two, and 
Hardy six. On no occasion will there be more than 
one coloured Orchid in each Number. 

“ Since this work is intended for English readers, the 
English language will be adopted, as far as possible, in 
all familiar names and descriptions. English names of 
the plants represented in the coloured plates will be 
given in preference to technical Latin ones, in the hope 
that by degrees the ear may be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of dwelling upon sounds, which, even to the 
learned, are often harsh and unpleasant. There seems 
to be no valid reason why the system of talking Greek 
and Latin, without understanding it, may not be 
banished from familiar Natural-History. At the same 
time, for the convenience of Foreign Naturalists, and of 
those who prefer technical to familiar words, the names 
employed in strict science are also given, and the dis. 
tinctive characters of the species are added in Latin. 

“The Proprietors also wish to state, that in order to 
spare their Subscribers the necessity of continuing to 
purchase a book of this nature for an unlimited series 
of years, and of thus incurring an expense of unknown 
amount, it is intended absolutely to terminate the pre- 
sent work with the tenth volume. But with the cessa- 
tion of the present work it is intended that another, 
with a new title but upon a similar plan, shall imme- 
diately succeed it ; so that those who may wish to ex- 
tend their subscription will have the opportunity of 
doing so, while those who may be desirous of discon- 
tinuing their purchase will be in the possession of a 
complete work. In this way the necessity of breaking 
up a periodical into what are called series, or new 
issues—which are merely thin diaguises, intended to 
conceal the purchase of fragments of a work—will be 
entirely avoided.” 

Personal considerations ‘prevent our adding any re- 
marks of our own, except that the coloured figures con- 
sist: of Drummond’s Side-saddle Flower (Sarracennia 
Drummondi), the glittering gland-bearing Trumpet- 
flower (Adenocalymna nitidum), and Walker’s Cattleya 
(Cattleya Walkeriana), which, together with a pic- 
torial title-page, confirm the opinion entertained of 
M. Constans’ talents. The woodeuts represent <Aris- 
tolochia picla, the fine new Berberries called lowensis, 
Darwinii, tinctoria and japonica, Grammanthes gen- 
tianoides, Spirea decumbens,and Calandrinia umbellata. 


A Short Treatise on the System of Wire Fencing, 
Gates, &c. With explanatory Copper-plate En- 
gravings. By C. D. Young. Buiness, Edinburgh. 


new and remarkable plants introduced into cultivation THE volume before us, although in some measure ex- 
as is necessary to the gardener, and as the price and } 0 
extent of a periodical will permit. 
plants will be sought ia the Botanical Works published 
on the Continent, to which English cultivators have little 
access, as well as in those of our own country, and in 
the Gardens or Herbaria from which they are derived, 
It is expected that by this means the English reader 
will be able by degrees, by mere reference to the 
indexes of matter which will accompany each Number, 
to ascertaiu the real horticultural value of the number- 
less so-called novelties with which the} lists of dealers hedges and ha-has or stone walls. 


planatory of the various articles manufactured by the emi- 
nent firm of which Mr. Young is a partner, enters into the 
history, adaptation, and qualities of the subjects repre- 
sented by the illustrations. Mr. Young treats at length 
on the universal application of wire fencing ia the 
arrangement of park and garden scenery. There can 
be no question that the use of iron fencing in the division 
of grounds, and in protecting masses of trees, is a very 
great improvement in a pictorial point of view, as com 
pared with the old practice of protection by means of 
Cases, however, 


are crowded, The infinite number of double names, | occur, in the vicinity of almost every mansion of any 
which botanists call synonymes, but which in common pretensions, in which we would by no means employ 


parlance are termed aldses, will also, it is hoped, be 


wire fencing, as for instance in gardens of an orna- 


gtadually referred to their true denomination, and the | mental kind ; propriety and good taste would suggest 


purchaser thus be spared the mortification of finding | something different. 


Therefore Mr. Young’s views and 


that after procuring half a dozen different names he is ours are at issue on this point. 


Many of his arguments, 


especially those that relate to the saving of land, dura- 
bility, and economy of first erection, are invulnerable : 
and one of the most important uses of Mr. Young’s 
treatise will be the aid which its numerous illustrations 
afford to country gentlemen, in enabling them to deter» 
mine the kind of fencing or gates most eligible for their 
requirements, The prices, too, of all the forms of fences, 
gates, bridges, &c., are given in the catalogue an- 
nexed to the work—an important item, by which gentle- 
men, however remote, can ascertain to a shilling the 
expense of any work he may contemplate having exe- 
cuted, before he begins operations. On these, as well 


as on other grounds, we consider that Mr. Young’s 
treatise will prove of much service to all landed pro- 
prietors. R. G. 


The Catalogue of Seeds sold by J. C. Wheeler and 
Co., Gloucester, appears to'us to deserve notice, because 
of the stand which its authors make,in common with our- 
selves and others, against the useless incomprehensible 
seed lists of the day. Inthis,asin all matters of taste, there 
will be a difference of opinion as to the relative quality 
of varieties ; yet the mass of buyers, who have no 
faneies, but who dislike being perplexed, and are satisfied 
with what is excellent, will greatly prefer a short, select 
seed list to an interminable labyrinth of names, which, 
for the most part, represent nonentities, or rubbish. 
Messrs, Wheeler’s little book will do something to 
satisfy their expectations. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death of Mr. Scott, gr. to Charles Barclay, Esq., of 
Bury Hill, Dorking.— We regret to announce the death 
of this intelligent and excellent gardener, which took 
place on the 22d ult. Some months before his decease 
he had an attack of paralysis, which so unfitted him for 
business that he had to leave Mr. Barclay’s service, 
after he had lived with him nearly 20 years. . The im- 
mediate cause of death was apoplexy. Mr. Scott bore 
an excellent character and was much respected by all 
who knew him. 

Sale of Orchids.—A. small importation, from central 
India, was sold the other day by Mr. Stevens, at the 
following prices:—Dendrobium Devonianum, from 1), 
to 27. 2s. ; Coelogyne maculata, a new kind, with flowers 
as large as C, Wallichiana, white and yellow, with 
large blotches of crimson purple on the lip, from 21. to 
31.; the rare Dendrobium Cambridgeanum, from 2/. 
to 34.; a large mass of Cologyne cristata, 5/. 10s. ; 
smaller examples of the same, from 1/. to 51. ; C. Wal- 
lichiana, from 2/. 10s. to 6/,10s.; Dendrobium Far- 
merii, from 2/7. to 41. 10s.; D. Dalhousianum, from 
17, 18s. to 2/. 4s. ; D. Griffithianum, from 27. to 47. 10s.; 
D. Paxtonii, from 2/. 10s. to 4/. 5s.; D. Gibsonii, 
12. 10s. 5 “a new species of Coclogyne,” from 2/. 10s. 
to 4. ; ditto Cymbidium, from 1/. to 2/. There were 
in all 232 lots. 


Galendar of Ox 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Puanrs in general are now about to commence their 
new growth, and with the gradually increasing light will 
require a proportionate increase of heat and moisture. 
Encourage their healthy development by sufficient room, 
and by placing them as near the glass as-cireumstances 
will allow. Admit sufficient air at all times to ensure a 
circulation, and as much more as the weather renders 
necessary, but carefully avoid cold currents during the 
growing season, In repotting, be guided more by the 
state of the roots than by the tops, as the latter, when 
exposed to a disproportionate heat, are liable to start 
into growth without the roots progressing in a corre- 
sponding ratio, and they are therefore not so well pre- 
pared to take advantage of the new soil as those whose 
roots are in motion ; these last may be repotted with 
safety and propriety, and when the plants are passing 
through your hands for this purpose, let everything 
needful in the way of pruning, tying, or freeing them 
from insects be done at once, that your work may pro- 
gress in the most economical manner. [before any 
plant is potted the state of the soil should be carefully 
examined, and if the ball is dry it should be soaked in 
a pail of water, not too cold ; after which it should 
stand long enough to allow the superfiuous moisture to 
drain away. A sowing should now be made of Thun- 
bergias, Ipomceas, and other stove annuals required for 
the decoration of the conservatery in summer and 
autumn ; the two first, with others of a similar cha- 
racter, should be sown in three-inch pots, two 
seeds in each, and the rest in ordinary seed- 
pans; the whole should be plunged in a hotbed, 
and shaded till they make their appearance above 
ground. As the majority of plant houses are better 
adapted for small and moderate sized plants than for 
large ones, and as the same description of plants are 
most generally useful for placing in ornamental China 
vases in the drawing room, &c., it is important that, at 
this season, a young stock be raised of all the choice 
things which are ornamental and interesting as small 
plants, And this matter should be particularly attended 
to with reference to such as will be useful next winter ; 
of a few of these we subjoin a list. Euphorbia fulgens, 
Gesnera elongata, Manettia bicolor, Begonia nitida and 
B. insignis, Abutilon venosum, Poiusettias, Polygalas, 
Franciseceas, Tremandra verticillata, and T. Hugelii, 
&e. Such well-known favourites as Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, &c., will suggest themselves to 
every mind. All plants of which it is desirable to in- 


crease the stock should be propagated as soon as they 
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stage. 
Bein resembling as nearly as possible that in which 
they have been grown ; taking care to keep them close, 
to shade them from sunshine, and to guard against 
damp, or excessive dryness. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Vineries.—It is too common a practice to crop Vines 
to a greater extent than they are able to bear. It is 
thought that by leaving rather more than enough, even 
though some of them do shank, the greatest possible 
weight of good fruit will be obtained. This is of course 
a great mistake, as the portion of fruit which does not 
come to perfection has exhausted a considerable pro- 
portion of, the’ strength of the plants to no purpose ; 
besides which, their entire energy is monopolised by the 
fruit, and thus no stored up accumulation ean be made 
to furnish the future crop. This evil should be pre- 
vented by reducing the bunches to a number consistent 
with the present and future strength of the plants. In 
the first place, the spurs should be limited to a number 
which will allow of their leaves being freely exposed to 


theinfluence of the sun and air ; and of this number | 
not more than half should be’ allowed to produce fruit | 


this year; nor should any one of these be allowed to 
mature more than one bunch, The remaining half 
of the spurs ought to be confined to making wood 
for next year’s crop. Weak spurs which are not 
to produce fruit this season should be encouraged, 
by allowing them to produce six or eight leaves before 
they are stopped ; ihis practice will be particularly use- 
ful with Vines which are weakly from excessive cropping 
last year, or from other causes, To expose the foliage 
as much as possible to the action of light, the spur 
shoots should be tied at right angles with the main rods. 
Any plants in pots, under the Vines, will by this be 
much shaded ; but if good Grapes be the chief object, 
other considerations must not be allowed to interfere 
with whatever is necessary for their perfect develop- 
ment, Praches.—In disbudding Peach trees it is 
desirable to retain as many of the side or even fore- 
right shoots as will fill with leaves any parts of the tree 
which would otherwise be bare ; all the young shoots 
so retained, with the exception of those required for 
laying in, should be stopped above the third leaf, as in 
spurring. By this means the appearance of the trees 
will be improved, and a supply of fruit-bearing spurs 
Secured, where there would otherwise be nothing but 
naked wood ; and if at any time it be found necessary, 
they will be available for the production of young wood 
to fill up where old worn-out branches have bee 
removed. We have generally found the largest and 
finest fruit in our Peach-houses upon these spurs; and 
sometimes on those situated very near the main stem 
of the tree. This is‘a new idea in Peach management, 
and it is one that when once known will be readily 
adopted in all fan trained trees. Constant attention 
must be paid to tying in the young shoots nearly 
parallel with those they procced from, as much of the 
beauty of fan-trained fruit trees depends on early atten- 
tion to this matter. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

If the soil of any of the beds or clumps for masses 
has not been prepared for its summer occupants, it 
should be immediately done. Where the same descrip- 
tion of plants is grown successively in the same beds, 
it is advisable to remove the whole, or a Jarge portion 
of the old soil, once in two or three years, and to fill up 
with new material, For some plants, however, as 
scarlet Pelargoniums, this practice would be injurious, 
unless the soil were very poor, for they generally grow 
too luxuriantly. Many mass plants, however, parti- 
cularly annuals, take more from the soil than can be 
supplied to it in a moderate top-dressing. Where a 
certain kind of plant suits a particular situation, there 
is no impropriety in placing it there every year, pro- 
vided the soil is frequently renewed. Pay extra atten- 
tion to the propagation of the more excellent bedding 
plants, preferring those which combine a compact habit 
and hardy constitution with a decided colour. Dwarf, 
compact, blue beds will be best furnished by the dif- 
ferent varieties which have originated from Lobelia 
gracilis; they are increased with great facility by 
cuttings or seeds; the latter should be sown imme- 
diately in boxes or pans, and pricked out into a frame 
of soil, ag soon as they are large enough to handle. 
The best variety is the L. Erinus compacta grandiflora, 
than which a more beautiful plant for dwarf dense 
masses of a deep blue or violet colour does not exist. 
For a taller bed of pale blue the Ageratum mexicanum 
is not surpassed ; aud in damp situations, where many 
other things would prove a failure, nothing surpasses 
the late-flowering Forget-me-not (Myosotis scorpioides). 
Verbenas will supply beds of all shades and colours 
except yellow and good blue, but the greater portion of 
the varieties in cultivation are too diffuse in habit to 
make compact effective beds. These are plants of 
which gardeners are very liable to get too many varie- 
ties ; if about a dozen of the most distinct, free-flowerivg, 
compact-growing kinds are selected, the rest may be 
very conveniently discarded. White is one of the most 
difficult colours to do satisfactorily ; of flowering plants 
for this purpose, Verbena Mount Blanc is one of the 
best ; and next to this, we may mention, the varieties 
of Pelargoniums with variegated leaves, or the variegated 
Alyssum ; the latter planted thickly answers the purpose 
very well, as the flowers and leaves are both white, 


With these may be mentioned Lobelia Erinus compacta 
alba, which makes a nice dwarf bed if planted thickly. 
Get the fancy varieties of Pelargoniums as strong and 
bushy as possible, previous to planting out, so that they 
may begin to bloom evenly. They all flower in such 
abundance that there is little doubt of their continuing 
to make a good display throughout the season, particu- 
larly if the soil is light. Sandy peat, a little loam, and 
leaf-mould suit them best. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

The beautiful, the sweet-scented Auricula first claims 
our attention. They are now moving, and every day 
the foliage appears to freshen, hen comes the truss 
of flowers. ‘To the amateur who exhibits, this is a most 
critical and interesting period ; for as it rises, should a 
frost occur, a check inevitably takes place. To guard 
against this, as soon as the formation of the buds is per- 
ceptible; a careful covering of the frames is requisite, 
for we have, during a series of years that we have culti- 
vated this beautiful spring flower, known the whole 
stock to be seriously damaged by a casual neglect. 
Every one knows that in windy and frosty weather, the 
lights should be kept on the frames, but we would advise 
that’ when they are of wood and easily moved, that, at 
the end of this week, a brick should be placed under 
each corner, so that, though the lights are down, a free 
circulation of air should take place ; in fact, both for 
Polyanthuses and Auriculas, this is a sine guanon. In 
CARNATIONS AND PicotEES we would pot off if the 
weather is suitable ; and now let us advise those who 
are really fond of a first-rate Picotee to get Duchess of 
Sutherland,’ Lorina, and some few others that are 
offered by first-rate cultivators. We are sure their 
money will be well laid out, and their satisfaction great. 
These flowers are fashionable, and well they may be, 
combining as they do beauty, symmetry, and fragrance. 
Dahlias, Pinks, &e,, next week. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

The winter covering should now be removed from 
Figs and Vines on outside walls, and the trees should 
be retrained ; but, as entire exposure will be too much 
at first, it will be necessary to cover slightly with ever- 
greens, or let down a canvas in front of the walls during 
night, especially in cold localities. As the Apricots on 
flued walls are coming into blossom, it will be well to go 
over them, to see that the winter covering of branches 
does not hang so thickly in any place as to form a 
serious obstruction to the sun’s rays. A litile labour 
will be well expended in going over the Apples, Pears, 
&e., painting them over with a mixture of lime, sulphur, 
and tobacco liquid, with as much scot added as will 
take away the glaring colour of the lime. This will 
destroy lichens and mosses, as well as any insects which 
may be about the branches ; and as the genial spring 
weather will soon cause these depredators to creep 
forth, this is an excellent time for the operation. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Feb. 28, 150, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


| lire | 
Moon’s|| Banomurzr. || \Tuxnmomerer. || _- : 

Feb nee | | | Wind. || Rain. 

Max. | Max.) Min, Mean, 
| 

al || .00 

26 00 

42 00 

48 0 

50 00 

52 00 

| 30.141 62 CU 

Average... | 30.305 | 30.251 |! <01 0.00 
Feb. 22—Overcast; cloudy and fine; c-ear; slight frost. 

—_ 2:—Overcast; fine; overcast, 


24—Overcaat throughout. 
— Foggy; overcast at night. 
26—Woggy ; overcast; clear. 
26—Fogey; very fine; clear; frosty. 
28—Foggy; hazy througheut. 
Blean temperature of the week, equal to the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending March 9, 1350. 


Pe) Me “ ‘i Prevailing Wicds. 

Ze) &ea| a = No. of Gixentesty|aa= ee 

Mach. | £22 | S26 /85 | voich ae | Quantity | ica) is) ty de 
5m BBS: lpi] eica| lef - 

a= | 238 |" | Rained, | f Bam ale ip a Bie 

— —- — fe (RS fT fe 

Sunday 3 42.5 iL 0.15 in. | 2] 3] 2} 1/2] 7/5) 2 

Mon. 4 41.3 10 0.48 3) 7 3] 215) 4) 1 

Tues 5 404 7 0.40 2) 5) 3]—] 4] 5] 3] 2 

Wed. | 40.1 9 0.25 1} 6} 2} 1) 2) 3 4] 5 

Thurs. 5 408 10 0.10 2] 4} a] ala} 5l3l2 

Wriday & 41.5 9 0.17 3] 2| 5|—| 3] 3) 2] 5 

Satur. 9 41.3 6 0.47 2] 3] 1] 212) 713° 4 


The highest temperature during the above pericd occurred ou the 9th 
1826—therm, 68 deg.; and the lowest on 5th, 18/s—therm, 12 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Back Numprrs. Full price will be given for Nos. 6, 18, 28, and 
35, 1847. 

Our CoRRESPONDENTS were, in one or two cases, accidentally 
overlooked last week, for which we beg to express our regret. 

AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA: J O. See Mr. Grigor’s account of 
it at p. 420, 1848. He there states that the soil which he has 
found most suitable for it is a rich mellow earth, partaking a 
little of bog or peat earth, and rather cool and moist than 
otherwise—approaching to that usually termed swampy. 
He adds, however, that the age and condiiion of the plant is 
of more importance than the quality of the ground; for he 
has flowered young plants we)l for a few years on spots ap. 
parently very unsuitable for them.} 

Asparacus Kare: HB. It has various names, as Egyptian, 
Jerusalem, and Buda Kale, It is a winter vegetable, and 
should be planted out in July and August, the second planta 
tion being necessary only where late gatherings are required. 
Its treatment should be the same as that fur winter Greens, 
We cannot recommend dealers. ¢ 

Booxs: J 7. No such book is accessible to you, unless you can 
read tecbnical Latin, and have 20]. to spare. You had better 
be content with Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Plants.” 

Broccot1: M. Your Broccoli plants are affected by ‘ club.” 
Wood-ashes are largely used against it, and some have recom- 
miended nitrate of potash or salt-petre; but we are unac- 
quainted with the effect of the latter, and would adyise you 
to try it first on a small scale experimentally. ¢ 


Burnt Cray: J WH. This is the surface soil of heavy land, 
with the roots, &c., found in it, pared off, dried in the wind 
and sun, and then thrown into heaps and burnt. Nobody 
sells such stuff. Your Peas, or ceci, are the Chick Pea, Cicer 
arietinum, or Pois chiche of the French, They are used in 
the preparation of purées. What is the meaning of the word 
Ceci # 

CrusneD Limestone: Anon. Although you may crush this as 
fine as silver sand, it will not be beneficial for potted plants, 
quite the contrary., Nothing will answer such a purpose 
except nearly pure silex, such as silver sand is. Shell sand 
and all such calcareous substances are to be avoided. 

ELvAston: A Lover of the Conifera, We cannot say. Enquire. 

Eracnis: Vauntoniensis, Our eyes are not good enongh to dis- 
cover in what respect this is better than 20 other trifling 
varieties of Epacris impressa, 

Emicration: D JH, We should much advise you to take some 
Australian colony, in preference to the United States, in your 
state of health. New Zealand would be best in that respect. 

Forcep StrawBernies : JV H, Your employer is entirely wrong, 
as we will more particularly explain next week. The soot 
kill the plants! Oh! oh! 

GarpeNners: Old Sub, The only “ register for them ” we know 
of is Messrs. Weeks’. (See an advertisement in another 
column.) But they may be had by applying to Messrs. Knight 
and Perry, Messrs. Henderson, or any other nurseryman.t 

Guass Frames: BD. They may be attached to the wall by 
hooks and staples, The sooner they are on after the flower 
buds swell the better. When frosts are gone they may 
be removed. A fortnight or go before the fruit begins to 
colour they may be replaced ; and after the fruit is gathered 
they may be allowed to remain till the wood is perfectly ripe— 
provided your season is wet or your climateabadone. 

Grass Ponca: @ BK, Yor training along the roof, try Big- 
nonia grandiflora, B, capreolata, and Vitis odorata; but 
these are deciduous. If you must have evergreen climbers 
without heat, we have no idea what to advise. You might 
try Mandevilla suaveolens and Tacsonia pinnatistipula. f 

Inerors: WG. The larvae sent to us, found in the bed of 
Rhubarb, are those of some species of two-winged fly, Musca, 
allied to the common house fly, which were probably bred in 
the decayed roots of the Rhubarb or in the manure, If in the 
latter, they are harmless; if in the former, the roots had 
better be examined, and the decayed parts removed, IV.— 
Wp 8S. The insects on the Salvia fulgens are a very minute 
frog-hopper (Eupteryx), whose habits are very similar to 
those of the common Thrips. The plant had better be re- 
moved apart, and then more carefully fumigated, either with 
tobacco smoke or pounded Laurel leaves, the fumes of which 
are a deadly poison to insects. W.—J H, The insects dug up 
at the roots of 
Endive are one 
of the species 
of Snake-mille- 
pedes (Julus). 
Figs.2 &3in the 
annexed wood- 
cut, are Julus 
pulchellus, na- 
tural size and 
magnified. Fig. 
1 is the larger 
Julus terrestris 


of the natural 4 

size, and Fig. Dy ‘hG 
4, Julus com- yy 

planatus, The Yj j i 
plants should eggs 
be watered with s 


lime-water, and soot or nitrate of soda spread round 
theirroots ; then water the plants. Those worst affected 
should, however, be pulled up and burnt, W.—J C S. Your 
Auricula roots are infested with the Julus pulchellus, 
described in the last answer, W. 


Names or Prants: BL, Wrexham, Leucofum yernum, a rare 
and charming plant.—A B. We hardly understand what you 
proposed to send, Nothing could be found among the frag- 
ments except seedling Ferns.—E D, What a morsel! We 
believe it to be Senecio tussilagiuis.—Amicus. The fragments 
are in such a state, that we do not possess skill enough to 
name them, The Pinus is too young for determination, and 
the Oncidis as much dried up as if it had been in the engine- 
room of a steamer, 


Pouttry : Anon. ‘Dixon, on Poultry,” is reprinting, with ad- 
ditions and will be ready on the 21st inst. 


Primroses: C C, With us they were in flower about the 5th of 
February. You are therefore late, which is remarkable for 
Ireland, 

Razbits: LN, The only other hardy evergreen besides Rho- 
dodendrons that rabbits will not eat, is, we believe, the 
Spurge Laurel. In sowing the seeds of Mistletoe on the bark 
of trees, it is not necessary tor the seeds to be fresh gathered, 
for if seeds gathered when ripe are kept about a month or so, 
they will grow very well. 

RENANTHERA coccinEA: E K B. This very common plant 
comes from Macao. It may be found in every nursery where 
Orchidaceous epiphytes are sold; and in all private collec- 
tions where fine plants are kept. 

Roots: A Constant Reader says, ‘‘ Do the roots of a plant grow 
whilst the plant is blooming and ripening its seed?” Our 
answer is, Yes, but not so fast as when the plant is making 
wood; and not at all under unnatural circumstances. 


RousstAN SuPerB VioteTts: Mr. R. Shackell, of Bath, has sent 
us two or three times specimens of what he calls by this 
name. Itis difficult to form 2 just opinion concerning Violets 
without growing them ; but we should say that Mr, Shackell’s 
have all the appearance of being a very fine robust variety, as 
we believe it to be, 

Tenant Ricurs: 7’ F A, You should consult your solicitor 
upon a legal question. Newspaper opinions upon law are 
dangerous and generally bad. We believe the law to be 
against the tenant, 

THE GoLtyNos Oak: Diss. Many thanks; but we have already 
pointed out the existence of the engraving, &c. What was 
wanted, was not the particulars attached to the engraving, 
but some proof of the truth of the particulars. 


Toaps, LizanpDs, BLinpworms : Anon, These are not venomous ; 
and that the toad can expel a poisonous liquor is a silly fable, 

Vines: Anzious. You were too late in pruning. There is no 
help for it now. Get theminto leaf as fast as you can, and 
the bleeding will cease, 


Vine BorpERs: A K, It is a bad plan to crop them at all; but 
if you must have something on them, then sow them with 
Mignonette or other annuals, or plant them with Verbepas, ¢ 

Wire System or Trarnine: CS. See Mr, Fleming’s paper at 
p. 435, 1849. , 

Misc.: A B. Urange trees may be obtained of any of the large 
nurserymen, We never recommend dealers.t{—Sub. It is not 
unusual for Stephanotus ficribandus to produce seed pods.} 
—Ravenswood. Just stop the point of your Glycine ; nothing 
more. ¢ 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 


Crneraztas: WF. 1, colour deep blue, size and texture good, 
outline a little @eficient, a nice variety, and the best of its 
colour we have yet seen. 2, a shade lighter and a little 
thinner in the petals, but similar in properties tol; a nice 
variety. 3, white, tipped with rosy crimson ; a neat flower, 
but rather small, and too common in colour,* 


Ee eee 
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BY WER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


* toerect Hothouses, d&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet Jong, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; one prin- 
ciple, the roof being formed without wood or putty, and thé 
other principle being wood ratters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per ft, 

HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING, 


Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


WJ ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factuved at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per ton oer +. £10 0 
Clover Manure, do. ane eee ll 0 
Turnip Manure, do. ae a Ae Ce Ra 
Superphosphate of Lime fa sas A wal, OR) 
» Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites Ae alee Sma) 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano (with an analysis), 91. 15s. per ton, in 
dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


_LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Witxiam E. 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
GIBBS’ GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, warranted, at 
91. 15s. per ton. In the Import Docks. 


poe LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 

as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis. Also URATH, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphurie Acid, &c. 

GEN UINE PERUVIAN GUANO,—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr, Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs, A, Gipss and Sons, the Importers, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, . EDWARD Purser, Secretary, 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 

now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. Itis equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO of the finest quality (as im- 
ported by the Contractors) on Sale; also Superphosphate 


of Lime, Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, Salt, and all other Manures 
of known value.—Apply to Mark ForHERGILL, 2014, Upper 
Thames-street, London. 


PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GIBBs, 
Bricur, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence, ANTONY Giszs and Sons, 

London, March 2. 


O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
ec etd Maasions. : 
essrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly Sole etinys 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 
THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF AFEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED, 
and its cheapness aud durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. , 
Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on ap- 
plication to Messrs. EASTON and: AMOS, CONSULTING 
ee to a ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
a eir office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-s ‘ 
Works in the Grove, Baniadh Condon” age 


ecoco 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND | 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES, 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL RE POSITORY, BRISTOL, 
TRATTON, HUGHES, anv CO., have now ready 

: their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedifrequired asa Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre, 

STRaTION, Hucues, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
Scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. STaattTox, HuGHEs, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs, OpAMs and Pickrorp, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


ee Li etl AND Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
\) London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticuliurists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&ec., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for healing them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


RUE ITALIAN RYE-GRASS.—A fine Stock of 

Italian Rye-Grass, clean and true, price 6s. 6d. per bushel, 
carriage free to London, Bristol, or Basingstoke. Al-o best 
new Clover, Mangold Wurzel, Swede Turnip, Belgian Carrot, 
and other Agricultural Seeds, at lowest market prices.—For 
particulars app'y to JouN Surron and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


Che Aavicultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespay, March 6—Agricu tural Soviety of England, 
Tuvuaspar, _ 7—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 
Weronxspay, — 13—Agricultural Society of England. 
TsauRspday, = 14—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 

Fanmenrs’ Cius.—March 4: London. 


Ir is a hopeless attempt so to regulate the circum- 
stances of any individual agricultural experiment, as 
that its result shall represent an agricultural truth 
capable of more than merely individual application ; 
the only way to arrive at that is to ascertain the 
average of a large number of facts in farming which 
have occurred under all sorts of conditions, so that 
the special influences of these may be neutralised in 
the general result. And if this be the case with 
facts regarding soils, manures, plants, or farm profits 
generally, it must be especially true of experiments 
regarding animals, where, in addition to all those 
sources of error which affect all agriculture alike, we 
have that undefinable cause of difference which exists 
in the peculiarities of temperament, In comparing 
different breeds, very large numbers indeed must be 
described, or the conclusions arrived at will be of 
very little value. And we would, therefore, put the 
following more in the form of suggestions or questions 
than as professing any absolute truth. 


At the late exhibition of fat cattle in Baker-street, 
under the auspices of the Smithfield Club, 11 short- 
horn oxen, in their fifth year, were shown ; they had 
not been restricted as to food ; their average dimen- 
sions were—girth 9 feet 1 inch, length 5 feet 81 inches, 
their average weight, according to Cary’s cattle 
gauge* was 113 stones. Thirteen short-horn oxen 
in their fourth year were shown; their dimen- 
sions were—girth 8 feet 3 inches, length 5 feet 
3% inches, weight, therefore, 86 stones. Six short- 
horn oxen in the third year were shown; their 
dimensions were—girth 7 feet 103 inches, length 
5 feet 14 inch, weight 76 stones. The question we 
would ask here is, whether the average in the first 
and second cases above may be supposed true for 
sufficiently large numbers to justify any inference 
from them as to the average growth in the last year 
of animals of that age and quality so fed. The 
growth was 27 stones of beef, which would fetch in 
the market, at present prices, probably one-third of 
the cost which during that year those animals in- 
curred. Wedo not ask any such question of the 
second and third cases mentioned, for the number of 
animals in each is neither equal nor sufficiently great. 


There were also exhibited on that occasion 
eight Hereford oxen in their fifth year— girth 
8 feet 9 inches, length 5 feet 74 inches, weight 
1¢4i stones: and eight in the fourth year— 
girth 8 feet 14 inch, length 5 feet 34 inches, 
weight 83 stones: and three in their third year— 
girth 8 feet, length 5feet, weight 79 stones. The 
difference between the three and four-year-old oxen 
is here only 21 stones, yet these animals, so far as 
one can judge from the printed statement regarding 
each, were fed as expensively as the short-horns. 
Compare the two breeds at similar ages : the average 
weight of the 4-year-old short-horns was 113 stones, 
of the 4-year-old Herefords 1042 stones, of the 3-year- 
old short-horns 86 stones, and of the 3-year-old 
Herefords 83 stones. The Devon breed did not ap- 
pear in sufficient numbers to render any useful com- 
parison possible. There were, however, eight 
38-year-old Devon oxen exhibited; they measured— 
girth 7 feet 9 inches, length 5 feet 4 inch, and there- 


receipt of 1s, 6d. in postage stamps, 


* Cary’s cattle gauge does not indicate sufficient weight in 
the case of very fat cattle. 


fore weighed about 724 stones; considerably less, it 
will be seen, than either Herefords or short-horns. 

May we judge anything, as to the relative pre- 
cocity of these breeds, from the numbers of the dif- 
ferent ages shown? Of the short-horn oxen, 37 per 
cent. were in their fifth year, 43 per cent. in their 
fourth year, and 20 per cent. in their third year. 
Of the Herefords, 42 per cent. were in their fifth 
year, 42 per cent. in their fourth, and 16 per cent. 
in their third year. Of the Devons too few were 
present to render any such statement useful. This 
appears somewhat in favour of the short-horns ; and 
the result, such as it is, was borne out by the figures 
obtained at Birmingham, where, of eight short-horn 
oxen, six were in their fourth year, while of 10 
Herefords, eight: were in their fifth year. In both 
of these instances the numbers were. sufficient to 
confer a slight value on the averages of measure- 
ment and weight, which were, of the 3-year-old 
short-horn oxen, girth 8 feet 6 inches, length 5 feet 
4} inches, and weight 94 stones—greater by 6 stones 
than their weight at Baker-street ; and of the 4-year- 
old Hereford oxen, girth 8 feet 3 inches, length 
5 feet 5 inches, and weight 89 stones—less by nearly 
6 stones than their weight at Baker-street. 


We may also compare the cows of the different 
breeds. At the Smithfield Club ‘exhibition nine 
cows or heifers, of the short-horn breed, under five 
years old, were shown;‘ their average ‘girth was 
8 feet 6 inches, their length 5 feet 5 inches, their 
weight 94 stones: and 13 cows, over five years, 
measuring 8 feet 2 inches in girth and 5 feet 6 inches 
in length, weighing therefore 88 stones. Hardly 
any Hereford cows or heifers were exhibited. At 
Birmingham, again, of the cows and heifers shown, 
16 were short-horns and nine Herefords ; but ex- 
cepting the short-horn cows over five years old, 
which numbered 10, none of the ages were present 
in numbers sufficient to compare. Those 10 cows 
averaged 8 feet 2 inches in girth, 5 feet 34 inches 
in length, and were therefore 84 stones in weight— 
4 stones less than the weight of those shown in 
Baker-street. 

The comparison of the breeds as to prizes is given 
merely as historically true of the last exhibition, 
and without any desire to draw inferences from it 
as to the quality of the breeds ; for a single year is 
certainly no sufficient test. We remark, by the way, 
that the Smithfield Club is the only society under 
which this competition between breeds remains 
possible. All others keep the individuals of each 
breed to its own class ; but if it be at all possible to 
obtain an unprejudiced judgment of merits in such 
a rivalry, it is very desirable that the competition 
between different breeds be extended ; and we cer- 
tainly regretted that the Midland. Counties Society 
had not followed the example of the Smithfield Club 
in that particular. We find that among 5-year-old 
oxen, the Ist and 3d prizes, with the gold medal, 
for the best ox shown, were gained by the Hereford ; 
and the 2d prize was gained by the short-horned 
breed. Among 3-year-old oxen, the Ist, 2d, and 
3d prizes were gained by the short-horn, the Devon, 
and the Hereford breedsrespectively ; among 2-year- 
old oxen, the 1st and 2d prizes were gained by short- 
horns, the 3d by a Devon. These were the classes 
in which the three breeds came into fairest com- 
petition, and they seem to have effected a pretty 
even partition of the premiums. It may be interest- 
ing, as evidencing how far weight influences the 
award of the judges, to observe that in Class I., that 
is, among 4-year-old oxen, the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
prize animals weighed 111, 132, and 89 stones re- 
spectively, the average of the whole that were shown 
being 102 stones. In Class II. again, among 3-year- 
old oxen, the Ist, 2d, and 3d prize animals weighed 
89, 89, and 82 stones respectively, the average of 
the whole shown in this class being 88 stones. And 
in Class III., among 2-year-old oxen, the 1st, 2d, and 
3d prize animals weighed 85, 71, and 64 stones re- 
spectively, while the average of the whole class was 
65 stones. It thus appears that it is held to bea 
defect not to come up to the average dimensions of 
the class: but that that alone will not destroy the 
exhibitor’s chance is shown by the facts that in 
Class I. the third prize was won by what with one 
exception was the lightest ox there—that in Class IT. 
the three heaviest oxen received no premium, while 
in Class III., as in Class I., one of the prize animals 
was below theaverage weight of those that wereshown. 


We may also refer to the fact brought out by 
these measurements, that, in the two classes of 
animals in which weight is a qualifying condition 
for competition, some animals were exhibited which 
undoubtedly ought not to have appeared. The 
average weight of the class under 80 stones was 
about 70 stones, but one of the oxen shown in it 
weighed at least 84 stones, for Cary’s gauge gives 
results below the truth in the case of fat animals, 
and the average weight of the class between 80 and 
95 stones was about 88 stones, but that there were 
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at least two individuals above 95 and one under 80 
appears from our measurements. 

We give the above figures as indicative of the 
sort of truth which a more accurately quantitative 
report of those exhibitions of fat cattle might ulti- 
mately lead us to. It is a great pity that no such 
record exists of the past shows of the Smithfield 
club, which, excepting the immediate impulse they 
may have communicated to feeders and breeders of 
live stock at the time of their occurrence, have been 
useless displays, when they might, as the only 
authorities on such a subject, have by this time given 
us definite and decided information on the relative 
merits of our different breeds of cattle. 


INSTANCES OF CATTLE FEEDING.—No. I. 

1. Forry head of cattle, rising three and four years 
old; ali bought in quite lean; breeds various, Fife, 
Angus, and crosses. 

2. Put up the latter part of September, and sold 
through the winter and spring, beginning in December. 

3. A few fed in stalls, the rest in boxes; three or 
four cattle put in together ; should prefer single boxes ; 
the space for each beast 70 square feet. 

4, Cut Turnips or Swedes, 100 lbs. per day to each 
beast, given in two meals’; and also 2 lbs, cake crushed 
small, and 2 to 3 lbs. of ground grain, consisting of 
Beans, Oats, Barley, &c., well mixed up with 10 lbs. of 
one-inch straw chaff which has been thoroughly wetted 
with cold water before the méal and cake is thrown 
amongst it, divided into two meals. 


Cost per week, cake and grain nits aes oy. 28.08 

Attendance, including cutting chaff by horse-power 0 5 

Turnips, at 8s.perton .., das fu ae eh 
Total cost per week as 5s. Od. 


I have adopted the above pian for four years, and find 
it answer well, but never have tried boiling. 

5. Wheat and Barley straw ; quantity varies accord- 
ing to its dryness; takes more straw for boxes than 
the stalls. 

6. I have found three Fife cattle rising three years 
old, fed as above, increase, according to measurement, 
122 lbs. each in dead weight during 12 weeks. No 
allowance made for extra quality. 

7. Cattle are much more cleanly and comfortable 
in boxes than in stalls, if ordinary management is 
pursued. 

Feeding cattle are considered to pay very well in this 
district if they leave 2('s. per month when fed on Turnips 
alone, and even when they receive a small quantity of 
artificial food during the ripening stages. I have ob- 
served lean beasts eat 224 Ths. of cut Swedes daily, 
besides 5 lbs. of cake, when first put up. When cake 
and grain are mixed up with chopped straw, a great saving 
of roots is effected, nearly one-half for the two first 
months they are fed on Turnips. R, Russell, Kilwhiss, 
Cupar, Fife. 


CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
SpconD SezrEes.—No, V. 

It requires no small experience of life, to fully realise 
the often heard and often repeated truth, that every- 
thing in this world goes by comparison. When the 
philosopher tells us that we only know the true value of 
a thing by the want of it, he does but reassert the same 
fact, that things can only be known by their opposites 
A man who has lived all his life in England has no 
adequate conception of the English climate. Including 
with it that of Scotland and Ireland, it stands alone in the 
world—in that part of it at least which most travellers 
visit—the Continental world. Its sudden smiles and 
sudden tears are something perfectly hysterical. Like 
some fair maiden who weeps she knows not why—then 
stops aud smiles a bit—a fickle smile—then falls to 


weeping again ; there is no knowing when or where or 
how, to be up to all her moods, She is the very April 
among nations. ‘The Barometer, a tolerably steady- 
going guide elsewhere, she turns into a perfect laughing- 
stock. fourteen times out of fifteen, it is said, she 
makes lim play the fool. He is like an old Pointer— 
always making a dead set—at nothing :—indicating that 
which was,—and is no longer. 

Isit 2 Vice or a Virtue? It does not come for nothing. 
It has its meaning. It is not sent *promiscuous-like ’ 
to worry and perplex “us fools of Nature,” to no object 
or intent, In her trickiest and wildest and most fan- 
tastic frolics, Nature is full of soul, full of deepest, and 
aye ! of most loving purpose, man-ward. Under hotter 
skies, where the flesh of beasts is not so much a food as 
an unhealthy stimulant to the blood, and where the cool 
vegetable and farinaceous diet are all that man’s strength | 
or warmth or appetite requires, ‘cats and dogs’ in- 
deed do sometimes come rattling down for days toge- 
ther : but they come in a pack, full ery: or in equally 
expressive Indian phrase,fit pours ‘monkeys with their 
mouths open’ when it pours at all. But the gentle | 
English sky alone “rains Turnips:” and English Legs 
o’ mutton, and ‘ English Roast-beef,’ were assuredly con. 
cealed behind the veil of centuries, when the first daring | 
mariner that the oldest of Historians tells of was| 
seared back by the ‘Fog and falling feathers’? from the | 
sacred coast of Albion. Far away in the thirsty 
regions of the South, as sun rolled after sun, in dry and 
blazing sameness through the sky, unscreened by the 
mercy of a single cloud, [ have gasped and pined for an 
English Wetting—for one day in the most dripping covert 
—for the murkiest downpour—for the darkest clouds that 
ever gathered in gloomy Council over a November day, 
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—till the very memory of it seemed, like a dream too Jike ’em—I own I like the strong sile best—but what ’s 


delightful to have been ever true ! 


And often since, | the use o’ liking what don’t pay 2 The labour ’s double : 


when the very drainers—(and they stand the waters everything ’s double expense on ’em, and the time less 
from above the firmament, and under it, pretty well)— to do it in: for drain ’em how you will, you can not 


have cast furtive eyes up out of their soaking trenches 
to see if *the Master budged,’ giving sundry hints that 
‘it’s a’most time to give in, I’ve stood my ground 
for hours against the welcome fog and shower and 
darkness, from the sheer inward force of well-re- 
membered contrast, determined to have if out with 
Nature, and come to a final arrangement—a sort of 
water-level with her, for having been cheated out of 
two or three English Winters, And I sometimes think 
she has whispered me a secret, in return, about those 
dark and mis-abused November days—as she is prone 
to do to those who persevere with her—which have 
made me prize her, and them, and the land they love, 
and lave, the better; and feel that there is a rough 
poetry and truth in its iron-grey mists and showers, 
which has made true of the 'armer what was said of 
the good and brave man under life’s trials: 
** We doss not run al) helter-skelter 

‘To seek a temporary shelter; 

For well he knows, each trouble past, 

He’s sure to find a Home—at last!” 

Tt was to some such inwaad thought I was indebted— 
and as a faithful chronicler I ought to tell it—for the 
courage with which, after tossing off the blankets an 
hour earlier than usual, I threw my window open to— 
such a Monday morning ! pre-falsified by the brightest 
stars and clearest sky that ever closed the day of 
Christian Rest. 

One universal soaking drizzle seemed to have taken 
secure possession of earth, sky, and the day. |The 
small rain gathering on the trees dripped larger from 
leaf to leaf, falling in the most hopeless and measured 
way, taking it easy as though for a week’s continuance, 
and no hurry at all about the matter. A single 
red streak, much too red, lay along one part of the 
horizon, like a long-drawn smile, pregnant with malicious 
warning for the afternoon, and killing the faint hope 
that clings to ‘twelve o’clock’ as an alterative. 

Now for my promised trespasser among the Swedes ! 
No need for man-traps to-day ia that quarter, thought 
I, preparing to meet the foe, with a pair of gailers that 
seemed made for the Slough ef Despond. The turf- 
ground weezed and yielded under every footstep, plainly 
dating back the vain to an early hour of the night, as I 
made my way to the field ; and as my eye scanned its 
whole space over, the victory of the * early-bird ’ seemed 
assured—when suddenly close to me, from the other 
side of the hedge, just where the master-drain opened 
out,—came a ringing “Good morning, Sir!” into my 
very ear, and Mr. Greening, rising from the bent posture 
in which *he’ had been serutinising the Drain, looked 
with mischievous unconcerament the victory he had 
promised, and accomplished. 

“ Not deep enough !’’ quoth he ; laconically. 

“ Which 2” 

©Oh—the Drain—not you: and as for me, I was 
deep enough! You thought the drop o’ rain had 
stopped me: no, uo. I likea rainy day, to see this sort 
o’ land. These are laid at three foot? Fours 
better.” 

“ You really think so ?” 

“Vm sure of it. But I thought you was all for the 
deep drain? I heerd so, long afore I tried it.” 

“And that’s why these were laid at three. This 
lower part, up to yonder Oak-tree is the first field I 
drained : and if you had seen the work I had, to get 
down three feet x 

“Oh! ay, ay! I remember now you mention it. 
Well, I like the four-foot. But not too wide, mind ! 
I'll allow any man to tell me how deep to drain, if he’ll 
leave me, on my own sile, to say the width. It’s 
a pity to spare a line or two of tiles, to run a risk.” 

“ Well: this is three feet, by twenty-one im width : 
down the furrows, in fact. And the worst of it is, it 
drains extremely well.” 

“¢ The best,’ you mean ?” 

“The worst!—The good done by the shallow drain 
has been, in practice, the longest enemy of the deep 
one. A man who finds his field improved by the 
shallow drain, holds that as a fact. When you tell him 
that double the depth would have more than doubled 
the improvement, he treats that asa a theory. A 
DREADFUL thing, that Theory ! I wonder how many who 
use the word—ab-use it rather,—know the meaning of 
it. But what say you to the dibbing ?” 

“Well, they’re very reglar: hardly one miss’d. 
But I don’t like to see ’em quite so high out of the 
ground. I fancy it makes a tough skin, and a bitter 
one. The drilled uns don’t look so reglar, but they 
seem to hold the ground better. How’s it done ?” 

“ By the acre ; after the first ridging-up, unmanured; 
a boy goes first, pressing the dib in with his foot. You 
shall see it presently; itis held by both hands at the 
top, with a spoke out for the foot, just above the 
ball of the dibber, to ma€k the next distance as its 
point meets the ground, in drawing it out, side- 
ways, in going along, The hole takes about a half- 
pint,—more it should be. The women follow with the 
manure in a sort of hopper, toss a ¢an-full in, which 
fills the hole, and drop the seed in. It is done very 
quick ; but the mixing of the manure is the great point, 
You must come and see it done.” 

“JT should like it better for light soils. I doubt its 
answering so well on this kind,” said Mr. Greening, 
thoughtfully, and poking his stout stick under a Turnip 
which rose very slowly and reluctantly out of its bed. 
“ What is to be done, Sir, with these Clay Siles !—I 


make winter-work on ’em, as you can upon the light. 
Now don’t you confess that ?” 

“Ah: thereby hangs a long tale! Chemistry on the 
Light Soils— Mechanics on the Clays! When will that 
great ‘Chapter the Second’ begin to open? We haven’t 
quite found out everything yet, Greening! There’s 
something o come, 1 suspect, upon the Clays, that will 
startle you and me—wise as we are—some day. ‘A 
thing to dream of—not to tell? But come—you must 
put the Beans, meanwhile, against the Barley.” 

“ Well, that’s true: but that wo’nt match it, I’m 
afeard ; not by a great deal. Here’s Wheat now down 
at five-and-thirty! Eyad, I can’t give it away ! and I 
remember my poor old father—and that’s five-and- 
twenty year ago, ia the war-time—as the bushel 0’ 
Wheat dropped into the sack, saying to me, ‘ There’s a 
guinea, Ben!’ and ‘There’s another!’ as the next 
fell in; and so it went on. That was farming, that 
was! I’m blest if I don’t think they got their own 
price, and ours along !”’ 

“ You’ve hit the very trath, I do believe: they 


|forgot to take their share of the per contra, when the 


war was over. They made A WiLL, bequeathing that 
to us ; for that, I imagine, will be the end of it.” 

“ What’s the use of making a Will, when you’ve 
nothing to leave? They should have left us another 
war, and short harvests; that ould have done better than 
any laws, I fancy, to keep up prices,” 

“ Postponed the change, perhaps; not prevented it : 
it was inevitable some day. ‘The fairer course would 
have been to have accepted it when it fell due, and 
begun afresh, with some of those guineas in hand that 
you speak of,” 

“Well: it has been but a crumbling wall for 
twenty years, ever since the war ended, with now and 
then a bit of a check, in spite of all the laws to prevent 
it: and these three fair harvests have laid us now as 
flat as we could lie, if the worst had come to the worst.” 

“It seems then that to inherit a falliog market is 
worse than to be born into a lowone. You're but right. 
The latter admits of hope; the other is continued mis- 
calculation, and disappointment :—and something worse 
than either.” 

“ And what’s that ?” 

“ T won’s tell you till after breakfast! Come you old 
Grombler, it’s the driest subject in Creation, and will 
take you three cups of hot eoffee to get it down, You 
shan’t come into my Sanctum with those boots—boots ¢ 
why, they’re like barges, sunk to water’s-edge! You 
bring to mind a certain Mr. Demos of old— 

—‘’ Twas ask’d through all the quarter, 

Came you in Boots, Sir, or in Boats— 

By Lund, Sir, or by Water ?’ 
off with ’em! they shall be cooked, under the mutton 
chops, aud come in again with the muffins, You're in 
close custody ; so peel off that patrimonial-looking 
great-coat, and send it after the boots. Why—it’s as 
heavy as—those same guineas! Jil be bound the 
lining’s stuffed with ’em!” [Mr. G. eyed it over, and 
shook his head, smiling grotesquely.] Well! come 
along—you shall abuse the Foreigners and Free-traders 
over the first two cups, and we’ll drink ‘ Better prices 
for 736! ? over the third.” Talpa. 


BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURE, 

Tne chief considerations in choosing the situation for 
a brick-yard are, that it should be central, near a good 
road for brivging coals, on a bed of good clay, and with 
an absolute command of water ; if these four considera- 
tions are complied with, the situation is all but perfect?; 
to make it quite so, let it be on the side of a declivity 
facing the south-east, and sheltered from all quarters 
but that. Among all these the only condition that I 
make compulsory is that implying good clay ; water, if 
not issuing from a spring in the yard, may with a little 
foresight in the winter be secured in the pit for the 
summer months. <A bed of sand is valuable, and a bed 
of limestoue desirable also in a brick-yard ; the sand is 
usefal in making clay goods, and both are obviously 
necessary for building. Line burning is carried on 
with much economy in a brick-yard. 

Much need not be said of the external indications of 
a bed of good clay, as such as is fit for making seldom 
comes to the surface. ‘he best clay for keeping to its 
size when burnt, and for smoothness of texture, is found 
generally under a sand or sandy loam—a day or two 
with a good drainer, spade in hand, digging trial pits, 
aud a little exploring along side ditches, and on the 
sides of watering pits or ponds, and half an hour’s con- 
versation with the nearest well-sinker, will do all that is 
necessary. Having decided on what is considered the 
proper situation, a pit may be sunk into the clay for the 
purpose of giving it a more carefal examination. For 
pipe-tile making it should be thoroughly free from 
stones, particularly lime-stones, however small they may 
be, even as small as Tare seeds, and it should be ofa 
smooth texture when worked in the hand ; no clay with 
square “dicey” dry lumps in it is proper for tile- 
making, unless ground, pugged, or washed, which adds 
materially to the expense of production. 

The nearer brick-clay approaches to the character of 
tile-clay the better, but it weed not be so smooth or so 
free from stones, save and except always lime-stones or 
fossil shells burning to lime. In many places, under 
the cultivated soil and subsoil, and between that 
and the clear clay, is found an intermediate vein, 
partaking in colour and texture of the nature 
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of both its neighbours; thus if a red 
soil be on the surface, and blue clay below, or 
green sand above and gault below, there will probably 
be found in either case, as an intermediate stratum, a 
yellow loamy clay of from 1 to 4 feet in thickness ; if 
this is free from stone it is a treasure, not a pound of it 
ought to be wasted, though many brickmakers cast it all 
with the spoil or waste. It is desirable to keep all 
goods, when burnt, as nearly of the ‘size they were 
made as is possible, but many clays shrink in drying 
considerably, and this intermediate vein generally 
furnishes the means of partially obviating the cala- 
mity. If then, in the trial pit, there is this loamy 
clay, and under that 5 feet of good clear clay, blue or 
otherwise, there exists all that can be required on the 
score of clay. The depth to which it may be thought 
advisable to remove it cannot and need not be here 
decided on ; 3 feet of spoil to cast away and 6 feet of 
clay to use is a very convenient arrangement for private 
yards ; it has the advantage of frequently allowing the 
land to be drained and cultivated alter the removal of 
the clay. 

Having fully ascertained the presence of the material, 
the next step is to make arrangements for working it. 
In coming to a decision as to the relative spots on 
which to place the kiln and tile shed, let the former, if 
the yard is on a declivity, be at the lower end, and 
the latter across the declivity, if it is a sharp one, and 
so placed as not to interfere with any future digging 
of clay. The shed ought not to be more than 22 yards 
from the kiln, and the side of it should form part 
of the fence to the yard. For the manufacture of 
1,000,000 pipe tiles, and about 150,000 bricks, a plot of 
ground, with a bed of clay of 6 feet thickness, containing 
the third of an acre will amply suffice ; for example, 33 
yards wide and 66 yardslong. ‘he raising of the clay 
may be begun before any fence is put up at that end of 
the yard which is the farthest from the proposed kiln, 
and adjoining the proposed shed. Brickmakers are 
proper for the work, as it is one requiring great care 
and some knowledge of brick earths; and even brick- 
makers must be constantly watched, or the clay will not 
be found clean in the summer. The bottom clay will 
probably be that least proper for tiles, from its contain- 
ing} dicey indigestible particles ; let that when dug be 
kept in the pit for brickmaking, and let the loamy 
clay, and all that is approved and desired for tiles, be 
barrowed across the top of this brick clay, and deposited 
two feet or a yard thick as near to the proposed shed as 
circumstances allow; the vacancy tbat will finally 
occur in the pit from the removal of the tile stuff, and 
from flinging the brick clay together on one side, will, 
if there be no spring issuing in the yard, hold the 
water for the summer, There will then be brick clay 
in the pit, and the tile clay will be on the surface, be- 
tween the end of the pit and the shed. 

It is hardly possible to give any general rules for 
tempering of clay in winter ; common sense and ob- 
servation on the spot must direct this. Gault and gault- 
like clay requires turning over (and watering in the 
process) twice to make a good brick; tile clay of this 
nature needs it but once, as it must afterwards go into 
the pug-mill. Water is the great digester of all clays, 
and it may be noted that in turning clay, by heaping it 
high (six feet, if possible), it will come down with the 
water almost as fast as it is flung up, producing a 
settling that has a crunching effect on the mass; occa- 
sionally the skirts of the heap should be cast into the 
middle. The best covering to protect the heap from 
summer sun is very old rotten thatch or rotten stubble. 
Sand has been suggested, though I have never tried it ; 
which sand, if the clay is devoid of any material quau- 
tity, may be mixed with it to advantage. The object of 
winter preparation is to thoroughly wet the whole mass 
of clay raised, and so to soak it that in cutting it down 
with a shovel it shows a surface of even texture. If 


turning, watering, and the action of frost will not effect | 


this, tke summer preparation to be afterwards de- 
seribed will do so, though at greater cost. A. P. 
(To be continued.) 


= MECHI’S LIVE STOCK ACCOUNT FOR 1849. 
R. 
Grazing stock in hand Ist Oct,, 1848, valued at the 


then market prices... sas wre Bes meee, Oe 

Ditto, purchased from Ist. of Oct., 1848, to lst of 
Oct., 1849 .. wae whe og Ne 60617 0 
Corn, hay, straw, Linseed, &c., bought 1037 4 6 
Coals, millers’ wages, repairs to engine, &c. 128 2 9 
Labour, feeding and attending stock ... cs 50 0 0 
£2143 4 § 


Farm produce consumed in addition to the above. 
acres of Mangold Wurzel, 340 tons. 
acres of Swedes, 90 tous. 
8 acres of Rye and winter Oats, fed off, 
4 acres of winter Tares, fed off. 
13 acres of spring ditto, ditto, 
6 acres of Clover hay, 10 tons, 
20 acres of Clover, after feed. 
5 acres of poor pasture, 
79 acres. 
Cr. 
Grazing stock in hand Ist of Oct., 1849, valued at 


17 
6 


the then market prices on te a .. £56918 0 
Cash received for live stock sold and slaughtered... 106716 3 
Cash for wool es aA 00 tre Ua te 24 16 
Butter, poultry, eggs, milk, and cream 25 0 0 
Cash received for Barley-meal sold .., : a 84 411 
Hay, corn, &c., consumed by two nag horses, 

visitors’ horses, &e. ... co6 fe x0 ot 5 0 0 
Keep of eight farm horses out of purchased corn 

andhay .., “3g ye wey vi dee «ie 210° 0 0 

£2056 0 8 
Charge against manure kept .., 87 3 7 


£21438 4 3 


ovlitic | 


‘The foregoing account shows a charge of 87/. 3s. 7d. 


for the manure, to which must be added the cost of cul- 
tivation and charges on 84 acres of green and root crops, 
which cannot be estimated at much less than 336/., 
making a total charge against the future productions of 
the farm of upwards of 400/. Im ordinary seasons 
about 1007. might be taken from this, because there 
was a diminution for depreciated prices of stock to that 
extent between the valuation of 1848 and 1849. On 
the other hand, the interest for capital invested would 
be an additional charge of 50/. 

I should observe that I have been very fortunate in 
the management of my live stock, mny losses from disease 
for the year being under 107. 

Now, is this stock account a satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory one? Let ussee. We have 56 acres of green 
crops fed off with corn and Linseed, therefore sufficiently 
manured for the rotation ; and we have 23 acres of 
root lands to manure. But what have we besides to 
pay for the 871. 3s. 7d. lost in feeding out corn, &c. ? 
Let us see. 

700 quarters of Barley, Beans, Peas, Linseed, &c., 

5 quarters to the ton .., Pe wai as poe 


Tons, 
140 


80 acres Wheat straw : 100 
12 acres Pea and Bean do. ex 18 
Straw purchased ee dep ees aes aay ow. 85 
Hay do. ae ee 19 
Hay, home grown oe vee oP na . 4b 
Bran and pollard, about a wus wc te meer wa le 

Dry tons PP cra ape dee wos) OS 
Mangold Wurzel and Swedes ... wns oa ‘- .. 430 

Tons 772 


Besides the ashes of 80 tons of coals used by engine, 
and the blood, &c., of hundreds of pigs, &e. Iam not 
calculator enough to say what quantity of manure this 
should produce, but judging from the quantity I have 
carted, it is not less than 1200 tons, or carts, besides a 


considerable quantity of liquid, not a hogshead of which | 
However, it is quite | : t . 
|a@ very considerable portion of his regard to this funda- 


has been allowed to run to waste. 
clear that the essence of 700 quarters of corn, and 
other good things, will zel/ for years to come. It is 
only those who have witnessed the durable effects 
of good unwashed manure on tenacious and deeply cul- 
tivated soils, who can appreciate its value. I do not 
believe I could purchase and cart an equal quantity and 
quality of manure for 6007. For instance, my neighbours 
pay 177. to 202. a freight for London dung or sweepings, 
which is 6s. to 7s. a ton, without carting. I need 
hardly say that my land is in condition to carry out 
good crops, and no doubt will continue to do so, 
although naturally miserably poor, and although I crop 
half of it every year with Wheat. 

It appears by my statement that after deducting the 
cost of live stock bought, that the actual money value 
of meat made and sold during the year was 7107. Now, 
I was curious to know how much per cent. of this was 
realised by my bullocks, sheep, and pigs. I easily ascer- 
tained it as follows : 


BuLuLocgs,. 

Valuation, 1848 ... ., £249 Valuation, 1849 on 127 
Bought, 1849, none, Sold, 1849 .., dive hed 
=— 286 
£249 249 
Increase . £37 

SHEEP. 
Valuation, 1848 ... ... £153 Valuation, 1849 ws, £195 
Bought, 1819 .. 179 Soid, 1849 .., vee 202 
427 
£332 332 
Increase £95 

Pies. 
Valuation, 1848 ... £218 Valuation, 1849 £247 
Bought, 1849 128 Sold, 1849 ... 676 
—— 925 
£346 . 3846 
Increase ... oe SOUT 


So that in fact, 


3461. in Pigs, produced over and above their cost ... .. RTT 
3321. in Sheep, oO. do. ae . 95 
2491, in Bullocks, do, do. 37 


Wool from Sheep ... 


£733 
A pretty serious comparison of investment, but a 
true one. If my 581/. capital, instead of being in sheep 
and bollocks, had been in pigs, it would have made a 
very enormous difference in my favour. Of course we 
cannot all keep pigs, but whence does this great 
discrepancy arise? The sheep and bullocks ate up 
nearly all my root and green crops, hay, &c., and in 
addition a large quantity of meal, &c. The pigs had 
only corn meal, with a few roots. The breeding sows, 
pollard, corn, and roots. I breed nearly all my pigs. 
The sheep were folded during the summer, but in 
winter on Mr. Huxtable’s boards, where I meanffor the 
future to keep them entirely, as i can find it makes all 
the difference in their progression. (By-the-bye, sheep 
on boards want shearing much earlier than in the open 
fields, or they will not do well in close quarters. They 
must also have water.) I assume that pigs, sheep, and 
bullocks all ate in proportion to their weight and value, 
as they were not stinted. We know there was a ruinous 
depression in bullocks, and a considerable reduction in 
sheep. Iseeagreat dealof my pork was soldat5d. and 53d. 
per lb. during summer. All my pigs and breeding sows 
are kept close confined in the yards summer and winter, 
and I will take especial care henceforth that my other 
animals shall not have much exercise. 
In conclusion, I am satisfied there is nothing like 
plenty of stock. Bullocks, as I said before, are un- 
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| bountifully. 


grateful fellows, aud I do not wonder at it, for no gen- 
tleman eats shoulders or necks of beef although they do 
of mutton. Iam also quite satisfied that our root and 
green crops must be made secondary and subservient to 
the larger consumption of corn or cake. In fact, I 
sincerely believe, from my own practice, that Mr, 
Huxtable is right, both in keeping his animals without 
exercise, breeding them at home, and feeding them 
I may perhaps some day trouble you with 
an account of my management of pigs. 

My object in publishing the foregomg account, which 
is a faithful extract from my books, is to show the 
means I am adopting for bringing my land into a fertile 
state, and to elicit from others such information as may 
be useful. It is quite clear that the corn side of our 
farms, if charged merely with the expenses of the year, 
is satisfactory in its return ; but when we cannot make 
the green and root crops pay their own expenses, the 


loss or difference is a heavy tax on the succeeding corn 
crops. I see in Mr. Hewitt Davis’s farm-accounts, 


| published in the * Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal ” 


(Vol. Vil., Part II., page 532), he charges the loss on the 
Turnip crop, fed off, at 67. 9s. per acre, and on the green 
crop, l/. 9s. 6d. Whether by Mr. Huxtable’s plan we 


| shall succeed in reducing that loss remains to be proved 


—lIam trying it. One thing is certain, that, as our liquid 
and sojid manures are so costly to produce-the notorious 
national waste of them is a ruinous prodigality—scarcely 
an act of sanity, and certainly one of most miserable 
miscalculation. Landlords and tenants must really lay 
their heads together to remedy this defect. J. J. Mechi, 
Tiptree-hall, near Kelvedon, Essex, Feb. 2. 


Home Correspondence. 

Draining is a subject which may claim the attention 
of farmers at all seasons of the year, and no doubt any 
enterprising tenant who has the “ wherewithal” to do 
it, or is assisted sufficiently by his landlord, does direct 


mental part of his business ; but, although nearly every 
farmer has dabbled in draining more or less, and 
labourers pretend to know how to execute the work, 
yet there is a lamentable want of knowledge of the first 
principles of the art shown by the greater part of those 
engaged in ordering, planning, or manipulating the 
process. Landlords are heard of who, having some 
cash to spare, firmly believe they are improving their 
own property, and acting like benefactors to their 
tenants, by undertaking a system of drainage for which 
the occupiers are required to pay 4 or 5 per cent. upon 
the outlay, andif the work was done properly it might 
prove a beneficial arrangement for all parties ; but the 
landlords themselves rarely take much pains to master 
the subject so as to determine rightly what depth cam 
or ought to be obtained, the distance between the drains 
or their direction, the size or quality of the tiles, how 
to cover ther, and other material particulars. If the 
owner has not the ability or resolution to plan or direct 
the proceedings rightly, still less is it likely to be done 
thoroughly by the present race of stewards or agents, 
whose qualifications seemed to be too often summed up in 
keeping accounts, extracting rent, and evading al 
expenses until dilapidation increases the liability four- 
fold ; it need not therefore be a matter of surprise to 
hear a tenant assert, when he was charged 4 per cent. 
upon the cost of drain» ge,-that it was equivalent to more 
than 7 per cent., considering the difference in expense 
and efficiency if the management had devolved upon 
him. Still it must be admitted that the first attempts 
of tenants in the art of draining are rarely so successful 
as might be desired, however careful they may be to 
expend their money with a watchful eye to economy 
and efficiency ; and who canchronicle the abortive efforts 


® | of ignorant men who storm at the capital they have 
_|engulfed by draining too deep (yes, Mr. Mechi, they 


would tell you at Wood, Walton, or Sawtry, in Hunting- 
donshire, that you may drain too deep in their 


unfathomable and impervious gault!) or too shallow, 
by using inferior or unappropriate material, by inatten- 
tion to the outfalls, or by not securing a regular fall in 
| the land experimented on, and so fail in reaping a benefit 
| corresponding with the money expended, and then they 
ever after feel they have earned a right to abuse science, 
new-fangled notions, and book-farming! There are 
| four parishes near Peterborough in which draining has 
been carried on for nearly 20 years, from thorns and 
turf to stone and tiles, improving in “plan, increasing in 
extent, and dug by better men, with better tools, each 
succeeding year ; and what have they arrived at now ? 
after some of the farmers positively having laid drains 
twice over in the same fields, they have at last acknow- 
ledved that the brook connecting the parishes, and which 
acts a8 a common outfall, requires to be kept at a lower 
level ; and a project was I believe agreed upon two or 
three weeks since to have a steam-engine erected, which 
will pump the surplus water of the brook into the 
Welland river when required, and so effect an immense 
improvement. How many parish drains are there 
requiring to be deepened, straightened, and drained, 
that now occupy in their sinuosities three times the space 
they should do, frequently swamping a deep and valuable 
alluvial soil, as choked with overhanging trees and 
briars, grass and rubbish ; perchance a tunnel stopped 
up or other modes of obstruction ; pity that some cheap 
process could not traverse a county and compel some 
amendment in the management of parish drains, and at 
the county’s expense ; for the accident of a parish being 
located at a lower level increases both the cost and the 
necessity of constant attention to the outfall, J. Wi 
Peterborough. 
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Beer.—The best advice I can give your correspondent 
who complains of acidity in beer, is to procure Black on 
Brewing, a 7s. book, to study it attentively, and follow 
Mr. B’s. directions precisely. A common glass sac- 
charometer (costing about 7s,), is almost necessary to 
ascertain the progress of fermentation, as well as the 
original strength of the wort. I suffered long all the 
evils of which ‘ Cerevisium’’ complains. I have now 
attained perfectly sound and very excellent beer. My 
success arises entirely from having sat in my brew- 
house book in hand, and carefully followed Black’s 
receipt. ‘ Cerevisium” would do well to see that his 
under-back and coolers are thoroughly sweet ; if there 
be any doubt about this, they should be soaked for 
24 hours with lime-water, and afterwards well rinsed. 
The raw hops introduced as finings, I suspect are 
mischievous ; I never use them now, but they are a 
favourite nostrum with some old hands, Of course I 
do not mean to say that beer brewed according to 
Black’s directions will resist the effect of thunder, but 
all I can say is, I never had sound beer till I adopted his 
receipt, and I have never had any unsound beer since. 
One suggestion I will make which I think does not 
occur in Black’s book, viz., that the mash tun should 
have a close fitting wooden cover, this saves some 10 per 
cent. in malt, and may have other advantages. If there 
be any point to which attention should be directed more 
than another, it is to the completeness of the fermentation. 
Iuse a pint of strong yeast to every bushel of malt 
wetted, and ascertain by saccharometer that the 
fermentation has been carried far enough. Black’s in- 
structions on this head are very full, but it may be well 
to Gall attention to them. Barleycorn. 

Norfolk System—In your Paper of February 9, 

Mr. Davis proposes the 4-course Norfolk shift as an 
improvement on Mr. Watson’s 5-course shift. As far as 
Scotland is concerned, he appears to overlook that 
there it is necessary to manure for Wheat as well as 
green crop. By the 5-course shift, say 15 loads for 
40 acres of Wheat, and 25 for 100 acres of Turnip = 
3100 loads at 3s, = 465/.; by the 4-course, say 15 
loads for 125 acres of Wheat, 1875 loads, and 25 do. 
for 250 acres of Turnip, 6250 do., = 8125, at 3s., = 
1218/7. _ As under the 5-course there are 300 acres 
under Jabour, and Mr. Davis’s 4-course there are 
500, has he not under-rated the expense of keep and 
labour ? G. 
. Hybrid Pheasants.—If “ N. F.” will take the trouble 
to write to the Duke of Buccleuch’s gamekeeper, at 
Langholm Lodge, Dumfriesshire, he may be likely to 
get the proper information respecting the breeding of 
hybrid pheasants ; let him not rest contented, by sup- 
posing that such a thing is impracticable. I can assure 
him that it has been done 30 years ago, by the late Mr. 
Hardie, who was then and had been for many years 
gamekeeper’at Langholm Lodge. It can hardly be 
supposed that the birds which Mr. Hardie reared at 
that time are still to be seen there, but it is likely that 
his successors have kept up the stock, or may have 
made themselves acquainted with Mr. H’s. plan. I 
remember the birds well, they generally kept amongst 
the poultry, and would often attack the domestic cock ; 
one bird in particular, which was much stronger than 
the rest, would always come upon the cock unawares, 
and hit him nearly heels over head, the poor cock would 
turn round, but could never catch hold of his more 
agile assailant, who would put himself in a fighting 
attitude for a minute or two, but would never rise to 
strike at the same time with the cock, which always flew 
over the mule’s head without touching him. They were 
of different colours, some speckled white and brown, 
others yellow on the back, with black necks, breast and 
tails, larger than the common pheasant, which they 
resembled more than the domestic hen. W. S. 

A Steam Cultivator.— Please to insert these few lines 
in your Gazelle as a foreshadowing of what a steam 
plough, or rather a steam cultivator ought to be, and, 
I make no doubt, will ultimately be. I am no mechanic, 
but I know enough of mechanics to be aware that there 
is nothing in my proposal which skilful engineers can- 
not contrive. I propose a machine, somewhat in the 
shape of the patent street-cleaner ; it would, however, be 
much larger in front ; on being moved forward, it would 
take up the whole of the soil, which is to be pulverised. 
This would be moved upwards into the body of the 
machine, to be reduced by means of cutters, rollers, 
sieves, and other appropriate contrivances, to the state 
most suitable for the growth of the intended crops. The 
manures proper for the occasion, according to the most 
Scientific principles, might be mixed with the soil, and the 
Jatter would then be deposited at the other extremity of 
the machine, in one broad sheet or layer, on the land, 


somewhat in the manner in which cotton comes out of | 


the carding machine. There would be no difficulty, if 
desirable, to mix the seed at the same time, with the 
soil in the machine, or to drop it from the machine, and 
cover it with a second sheet of earth, and press the latter 
down with rollers, all in one operation. This ponderous 
machine ought to be 8 or 10 feet wide. It would be 
pulled to and fro across the field by steam-engines, 
moving along the two opposite sides on temporary rails. 
The wheels on which the cultivator would move ought 
to be so contrived that they should cut ruts, serving 
at the same time as surface drains, and also as 
paths for the weeders, who would have to preserve 
crops—sown with so much care and at so great 
an expense—from all injurious vegetation. The busi- 
ness of ploughing, manuring, and sowing, would become 
a separate trade ; the proprietors of these machines, 
with their men, would travel over the country, and hire 


themselves out, where wanted. Agriculture would then 
become, indeed, both an art anda science. Instead of 
decreasing, it would increase the demand for labour, 
and the labourer would be advanced in the scale of 
society. I repeat that all this can be accomplished, 
and I make no doubt it will. Progress is the order of 
the day. We cannot stand still. We may not retro- 
grade, Here is a proposal to advance. P. S. 

Steam Engine.—I\ am induced to send you an account 
of what, since my last communication, I have done to 
my slteam-epgine, and I shall be pleased if it should 
benefit any person that has or is about putting up one ; 
but I must first give you the particulars of my thresh- 
ing-mil!, to enable you to judge of the improvement 5 it 
was at first worked by four horses (who felt more 
fatigued after a day’s threshing than when in pairs 
they had ploughed 1? acre of lea land) ; its drum is 
4 feet long, and 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, and made 
290 revolutions per minute ; the edge of the beaters 
then travelled at the rate of 35,525 feet per minute, the 
rollers being 5 inches in diameter, made 71 revolutions, 
or their circumference going over a space of 1115 feet, 
This speed I give to calculate how long a sheaf of a 
given length is being held to the beaters ; the engine 
now drives the drum 440 revolutions and the rollers 
about 110 ; the edges of my beaters now go 53,900 feet 
per minute, yours at Whitfield about 50,000 feet, 
Would you advise me to take away the rollers, 
and adopt the most approved concave to suit my 
drum, or adopt the peg system, as you will see 
how much longer a sheaf is in contact with the 
beaters, and how much power the rollers take to hold 
it there. [What do you thresh now—How many 
cubic yards of a six months old rick?] My steam 
cylinder is 9} inches in diameter, and the ports 
at first were 4 inches by $, and there was no more 
lap on the valve than allowed the steam port to open, 
just at the time the eduction port opened; this 
caused great back pressure, and required the steam to 
be about 55 lbs. pressure to work the mill, the passages 
being 4 inches by 1, the ports were enlarged to that 
size, and put as much Jap on the valve, that when the 
steam port was opening, the eduction port was two- 
thirds open ; the engine worked much better with only 
40 lbs. pressure. From its success, I had new passages 
and ports made, 6 inches by 1}, and the middle port 
6 by 2, when its work was improved when only working 
with 30 lbs. pressure, and a further saving of fuel ; but 
I found that to lift the enlarged valve when the pres- 
sure was 25 lbs. on the inch, it took 380 lbs., and to 
remedy which I hada 4-inch cylinder with a packed 
piston screwed on to the front of the valve chest, 
so connected that it pulled against the back of the 
valve; this so far relieved it that the engine 
started well to its work with 25 lbs. pressure, the 
adopted piston. so far relieved the pressure on the 
valve that it took 190 less to lift it. The pressures 
mentioned were what I was obliged to get before the 
engine would work for any length of time, but after 
a short time the pressure decreased, and the engine 
went slower ; but at my yesterday’s trial I commenced 
when the steam was at 25 lbs., and it gradually increased 
to 30 lbs., when I opened the communication to the bone 
steaming boiler, and was steaming bones all the time 
I was threshing. Richard Nicklin, Isle of Man, Feb. 9. 


DOLLS, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

Proressor Way, the Consulting-Chemist to the So- 
ciety, delivered a Lecture “ on Guano and its adultera- 
tion,’ before the members of the Society, at their 
House, in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 27th 
of February ; Mr. Raymonp Barker, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 


LECTURE ON GUANO. 

Mr. Way commenced his lecture by observing that 
he had been induced to make guano the subject of a 
lecture, partly because the present was the season when 
farmers were purchasing their supplies of the manure, 
partly on account of the insufferable extent to which 
the adulteration of guano was now carried, and which 
had been brought before the attention of the Council of 
the Society in so circumstantial a manner at a previous 
weekly meeting, as to induce them to refer the whole 
question to the serious consideration of a monthly meet- 
ing. Mr, Way would carefully avoid any remarks 
which should have the appearance of prejudging the 
case, or of dictating to the Council the line of conduct 
they should pursue ; but he considered it his duty, as the 
Chemist of the Society, to bring the facts before them. 

He should confine himself to Peruvian guano, the 
other varieties having comparatively ceased to be of 
importance ; and Ist, he would endeavour to establish 
the fact, that the true Peruvian guano, as it reached 
this country, was not subject to much variation. By 
the examination of more than 30 specimens last year, 
he had found that the per-centages of ammonia and 
phosphate of lime, the most important ingredients of 
guano, were confined within narrow limits. A diagram 
before the meeting showed this plainly. 

VARIATION IN THE COMPOSITION OF PERUVIAN 


GUANO. 
(52 specimens examined.) 


Lowest. Highest, | Mean. 

Water | inv. suseus noes enansentuaeeeereaee 8.58 22.68 13.09 
Organic matter and salts of s 5 

AMMONIA». .; n>. <cacnaveneiinen } 37.78 58.82 52.61 

Sand oo vivisysccr-cesssreer a 1.17 2.95 1.54 

Earthy phosphates .,,.........06 19,46 34,45 24,12 

Ammonia yielded by 100 parts! 15,98 18,94 17.41 


The specimens alluded to were carefully taken from 
ships in the river, Since the publication of these re- 
sults in the Journal of the Society, he had made many 
more analyses of good guano, and was more than ever 
convinced of the uniformity of its composition. But 
whilst the authenticated specimens were very similar in 
composition, samples were continually reaching the 
laboratory, which, upon analysis, exhibited every shade 
of chemical characters—that these samples were adul- 
terated, there could,be no doubt. While good guano, 
when burnt, gave an ash almost entirely soluble in 
acids, and leaving only 14 or 2 per cent. of sand, 
these adulterated specimens contained often from 25 
to 35, or more, of insoluble matter—sometimes sand, 
sometimes clay. In proof of this, he submitted, in a 
diagram, the analysis of six specimens which had 
reached him within the last few weeks from different 
localities, : 

ADULTERATLD GUANOS. 


1; ))| ae 3. 438 «(iB 6. 
Water ..:isi- igure 7.77| 6.64| ... | 10.92 | 12.92 | 11.22 
Organic Matter and } | 96 14 | 99 49 32.44 | 34.86 | 84.68 ; 


Salts of Ammonia { ig 
Sand ao. 0 cyt. .stseassen 23.14 | 7.84 | 25.84 | 32.50 


27.28) 5.44 
Earthy Phosphates,.,! 6.80 | 10,24 | 16.40 | 10.60 | 13.30 | 21.09 
AMMONIA... .1.-00ss006 10.10} 8.37 | 12.20 | 10.29 | 8.96 | 27.57 


In many cases these specimens had been sent to him 
in the belief that they were genuine, but there could be 
no hesitation in pronouncing them spurious, Of the 
loss to the farmer in the purchase of such sophisticated 
manures it was difficult to speak with any great degree 
of accuracy—the loss was not confined to that of the 
purchase-money—it was the disappointment and failure 
in the crops resulting from their use which constituted 
the severity of the evil. Of the loss on purchase- 
money, some notion might be formed by a caleu- 
lation founded on the value as manures of am- 
monia and phosphate of lime. He estimated the 
ammonia at 6d. per lb. and the phosphate of lime 
at 2d, per lb. ; but it would be necessary to make a 
deduction from the value so obtained, inasmuch as 
guano at 10/. per ton furnished these substances at 
about one-sixth less than the above-named prices. 

MONEY VALUE OF ADULTERATED GUANOS. 


Value Dae 

Per Price. |——-——}—-—— 

. cent, £3,d.)£ 8. d.) £3. d. 

1. {Bariny Phosphates....| 660} 29 05 9 0/3 1 0 

2, {imtiy Phospiiates.,.,|t0.a4} 710 0410 0/3 0 0 

8. {Raia ehosphilee Gao} 910 0/612 0/218 0 
4. | Borthy Phosphates. |lo.eof oes Binge Oo)! 303 
Be {Earthy Phosphates. 11aa0y0 ora 51h 0) cscs 

6. (Barby Phosphates aoa} 640 


The diagram which was formed from the analysis of 
the specimens just described, proved that whilst the 
dishonest dealer reduced the value of the guano by sand 
and other admixtures, to one-half, he only lowered the 
price by one-fourth. For 7/. 10s., the farmer obtained, 
therefore, a guano which was intrinsically worth 5/. or 
less. It could not be too widely known that it was 
impossible in the general way of business that they should 
buy good Peruvian guano for less than 91, 5s., because 
the importers, Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co., who had 
an exclusive agency from the Peruvian Government, 
never sold any sound guano below that sum. It was 
true indeed that there were sales now and then of 
damaged guano ; that is, of the parts of the cargoes 
that had been subject to leakage on the voyage; but the 
competition for these lots was so great that they gene- 
rally fetched a higher price than their intrinsic value 
justified ; they were often mixed with some substance 
to dry them up, and then the farmer paid the cost. 
Nothing was a greater delusion than a cheap guano ; if 
the farmer could not afford the full price, let him buy 
half the quantity. 

Mr. Way then went on to mention the substances 
generally employed in the adulteration, and to remark 
that at present the methods employed were very gross, 
and comparatively easy of detection — yellow sand, 
ground limestone, yellow marls and clays, gypsum and 
ground coprolites ; all and each of these had been de- 
tected in the analysis of samples he could bring forward. 
The adulteration was not confined to 10 or 15 per cent., 
which itself would seem to offer a fair remuneration for 
the fraud, but it was in most eases above 25 or 30 per 
cent. The use of ground coprolite was a certain step 
of refinement in this nefarious trade, because the copro- 
lite consists in great measure of phosphate of lime 
—itself an ingredient of genuine guano. By-and-bye 
he feared that those who adulterated, being more closely 
watched, would become more clever in their calling, 
and the little chance (for unfortunately it was little) 
that the farmer, unaided, had of discovering the im- 
position would be still further diminished. He wished 
he could make known some easy and simple method by 
which the buyer could, for himself, make an examina- 
tion of his purchases ; but there would seem to be none 
short of chemical analysis, which met all cases. 

The lecturer then went on to show, by specimens on 
the table, the difficulty of deciding between a good and 
bad specimen by external indications. The colour was 
usually considered a criterion, but a sample exposed 
for a short time to damp air, became dark and of a sus- 
picious appearance, although in truth perfectly good, 
and really only containing 2 or 3 per cent. more water 
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On the other hand, guano adulterated with 40 per cent. 
of yellow clay, was in no respects distinguishable by its 
colour from the pure article. On the table were speci- 
mens purposely mixed with 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent. of white sand. This was a gross falsification, and 
yet he thought that gentlemen in that room would have 
a great difficulty to distinguish between any one of them 
containing less than 30 per cent. of sand and the pure 
guano lying beside thew, ‘The character of smell 
was also very deceptive. No doubt the pungency was 
reduced by mixture with most substances ; but even 
good guano was not all alike in this respect; and if by 
accident it became slightly damp, the smell was greatly 
increased. The driest and the best, would therefore fre- 
quently have the least odour. Perhaps of all practical 


tests that of specific weight was the best. ) Adultera- 


tion was happily at present practised with substances 
heavier than guano, and therefore a gréat weight 
compared with equal bulk was a suspicious circum- 
stance. By a great many weighings made under the 
directions of the importers, he was able to say that the 
average weight of a bushel of good Peruvian guano was 
about 68 lbs. The variation on these trials was, however, 
somewhat great—a bushel sometimes weighing as much 
as 73 lbs., at others not more than 61 lbs., a circum- 
stance due to the lumpy and unequal character of guano, 
and to different methods employed by various persons 
in the experiment. A bushel of guano adulterated 
with 40 per cent. of any of the substances he had before 
named, would, however, greatly exceed the above 
weights, although he could not state the precise differ- 
ence. Some value was, therefore, to be set on this 
method of judging, although eventually he feared it 
would not serve the purpose. Some simple experi- 
ments were in the reach of every farmer, and would 
serve to protect him against the more flagrant modes 
of falsification. Thus, when pure guano was burnt ona 
hot shovel till the blackening had gone off, the ash ought 
to be white—not yellow or brown: these latter appear- 
ances indicated an admixture of clay or coprolite. The 
ash, too, ought almost all to dissolve up in muriatie acid, 
leav'ng little residue insoluble. 

A still better plan was to burn 100 grains of the 
sample with twice its weight of powdered nitre, and 
when the mass had ceased to swell up to dissolve the 
nitre in water. If pure guano had been used, the white 
phosphate of lime would easily float off in the water 
when decanted. On the other hand, a mass of yellow 
or black heavy stuff at the bottom of the glass would 
lead the experimenter to suspect adulteration. Having 
expressed his regret that the circumstances did not 
admit of an easy and certain test of good guano, to be 
applied by the farmer himself, Mr. Way said that it 
was some satisfaction that the fraud was open to detec- 
tion by the aid of chemistry. There were numbers of 
chemists throughout the country quite competent to 
decide in these cases, and the farmer who purchased 
largely of guano without having recourse to the unerring 
guidance of aualysis, was himself partly to blame if he 
lost his crops and his money. ‘The Council of the 
Society had made arrangements by which the cost 
of analysis of all sorts to its members had been 
considerably reduced. If they should be able to 
strike out any plan by which the access of farmers 
to chemical aid would be facilitated and cheapened 
in regard to this particular manure, he was prepared 
on his part to co-operate with them in any way that 
his professional assistance might be useful. 

Lastly, Mr. Way would advert to the practical result 
which might flow from a more general employment of 
analysis in the case of guano. Could the farmer refuse 
payment for an adulterated guano ? or, could he recover 
from the fraudulent dealer for loss of money and loss of 
crop? These were the great questions. He did not 
profess to understand the law of the case, but he could 
not conceive that, in a common-sense country like 
England, deliberate fraud affecting the vital interests of 
a mass of the community could be allowed to flourish 
unchecked, and he helieved, sooner or later, whatever 
the difficulties, the farmer would find his redress. Mr. 
Way stated that it had always appeared a difficulty to 
him how, in case of his being called upcn to give 
evidence in a court of law, he should answer such a 
question as this, ‘ You say that this guano has a dif- 
ferent composition to the average cargoes, and there- 
fore it is adulterated—have you analysed every cargo 
that has reached England during the last year?” This 
would be a troublesome question to answer, however 
much he might morally be convinced of the adultera- 
tion. This difficulty had, however, been entirely re- 
moved by a promise which he was authorised to make 
on the part of the importers—that samples of each 
cargo of Peruvian guano reaching England should be 
reserved with all proper authentications—not by per- 
sons in their employ, but by independent witnesses 
producible in a court of law, and that portions of these 
samples should be available for the establishment of 
any case of fraud. This arrangement was a great step. 
Let the farmer always insist upon knowing from the 
dealer the name of the ship, and the date of importa- 
tion, and with a power of reference to the original cargo, 
the links of legal eviderce would appear (at least to 
him, asa person unlearned in the law) to be complete. 

Before he sat down, Mr, Way wished to say that in 
attacking the unprincipled dealers, he would distinctly 
express his conviction, that there were very many 
honest and upright men from whom guano could be 
purchased, and it was hard that the just should suffer 
for the unjust. The dealers had in great measure 
lutroduced this valuable manure into use, and should 


not hastily be deprived of their rightful advantages, 
because there were some black sheep amongst them. 


On the motion of the Rev. James Linton, seconded by 
Mr. Slaney, M.P., the best thanks of the meeting were 
voted to Professor Way for his kindness in lecturing 
before them on that occasion. Colonel Challoner, Cap- 
tain Wentworth Buller, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Parkins, 
and Dr. Calvert, offered remarks to the meeting on 
topics connected with the lecture, and Mr. Barugh 
Almack suggested that an authorised list should be pub- 
lished of those dealers who had never been known to 
offer adulterated guano for sale. 


Rebtewo, 


The Plantation Scheme: or the West of Ireland as a 
Field for Investment. By James Caird, Farmer, 
Baldoon. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. Carrp spent the greater part of last autumn in 

examining the condition of Irish land, and Irish cultgva- 

tion in the west. The idea and prosecution of this 
investigation were entirely his own ; he obtained indeed 
the character of Sir Robert Peel’s commissioner, by 

newspaper report, But he neither possessed, nor did 

he profess any claim to the title. This examination of 

estates in the counties of Mayo, Galway, Clare, Limerick, 

Kerry, and Cork, was undertaken originally for his own 

information, and the tour proved so interesting and in- 

structive to himself, that it was thought its publication 
might in some degree supply the agricultural informa- 
tion in which other “tours”? had been deficient, and 
hence the present volume. We do not mean just now to 
give any lengthened description of it, though we sball 
publish occasional extracts from its pages. It must 
suffice for the present to say, that it is a simple unpre- 
tending detail of what was seen by an intelligent practical 
farmer, who by introductions from the Lord Lieutenant, 

Sir Robert Peel, and others, enjoyed opportunities of 

information which other travellers have not experienced, 

and that it will no doubt be read with interest by any 
who may propose investing English capital in Irish soil. 


Miscellaneous. 

Atomic Character of the Food Manufacture.—It is 
not merely that the extra manuring induces the extra 
crop—the manuring furnishes the very building 
material out of which the increased produce is made. 
Those very atoms of nitrogen and of phosphorus you are 
adding in guano—those very particles of potash and 
soda you are detaching from impracticable positions in 
the soil by the influences which drainage has brought to 
bear upon them—those very atoms of carbon which 
your plants, vigorous owing to more thorough cultiva- 
tion, are extracting from the air in the sunshine, may 
travel various roads, but they will come to an ultimate 
residence side by side in the flesh and the blood of the 
fattening animal. The various additions you make to 
your soil, the fertility you extract from it, may indeed 
be said to “ occasion” the increased produce of meat 
which succeeds them, but it is in the same way as the 
stone and the lime occasion the buildings of which they 
are the very substance and material. English Agricul- 
tural Sociely’s Journal. 


Calendar of Operations. 
FEBRUARY. 

Sussex Farm, Feb. 25.—The weather being fine our horse 
teams are engaged harrowing in Tares, and drilling Peas, 
9 inches apart. If fine, we shall continue drilling Peas and 
Beans all the week ; the Beans we drill 15 to 18 inches apart; 
our ox teams are engaged ploughing Turnip land for Barley, 
and preparing the land for the Potatoes, part of which we shall 
plant this week. We plant all early sorts in the field now, as 
they are not so liable to be diseased as the late sorts, We 
have a good stock in hand for seed, and they keep much better 
than they have done for two years past, Men are engaged 
threshing and cleaning Wheat, turning mixens, digging Hops. 
and draining, &c. J, B. [Can you give us a comparison of ox 
and horse labour as to expense $] 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Acipity IN BEER : Bumulus says, ‘‘‘ Prevention is better than 
cure!’ Is not there a fault in the mashing? Except in very 
cold weather, the water should not remain on the malt, for the 
first mash, longer than half-an-hour; even at the end of that 
time, litmus paper will be turned pink by what runs off. In 
warm weather, 14 1b. of Hops should be used to each imperial 
bushel of malt, exclusive of what are put into the barrel ; 2 lbs. 
would not be too much in hot weather. Let air circulate 
freely in the cellar, except when the beeris working. Try this 
and speak again.” 

Bonrs, &c: J Halford. The way to reduce the time during 
which bones will act—that is, to increase their immediate 
efficiency—is to increase their solubility. You should either 
apply bone dust, first fermenting it in heaps soaked with 
liquid manure ; or you should dissolve them in acid before 
application. The latter would be the best way in the case of 
one who has only a year’s interest in the land. It ought to 
be applied at once to benefit this year’s crop.—As regards 
your Clover plant, you may top-dress with manure, sow some 
perennial seeds, harrow in, and so procure a permanent 
sward; and as to manures, guano and superphosphate of 
lime for Turnips, guano and sulphate of ammonia for Barley 
and Wheat, at the rate of about 3 cwt. per acre, are most 
likely to answer. 

Dairy Proptce: Dairy Maid. One pound of butter is yielded 
by from 9 to 12 quarts of milk, according to the breed of the 
animal, 

DiseAsEs IN Pras: Constant Reader. Next week. Manningtree 
is in Essex, 

EcypriAN WHEAT: FG. You had better apply to Mr. Wilkins ; 
he may possibly have a little to spare. 
Hanp DissLe: Minimus. Dr. Newington’s. 
About wire fences we cannot help you. 

tisers on that subject would inform you. 

Hose Pirrs: ¥@S. Gutta percha is probably the best. Prices 
may be ascertained of the Gutta Percha Company, London. 

Hyprid PueAsants: A JV says: ‘I heard several gentlemen 
speak of some they saw upon the estate of Mr. Bate, of the 
Leasows, Penn, in Staffordshire. They were not named as 
beauties, for they were said to have pheasant’s bodies and 
hen’s tails, and were the progery of a hen pheasant.” 


See advertisement, 
Perhaps the adver- 


InDIAN Corn: A Constant Reader should procure Mr, Keen’s 
tract, entitled ‘* Facts for Farmers.” THe will find that the 
profitable cultivation of the plant isimpossible in our climate. 

ITALIAN Rye-Grass: Amateur. We cannot say whether, if 
sown now, it would furnish anything like a swathe before 
the scythe by Midsummer ; but it would, no doubt, be ready 
for coiling in autumn, and again before Turnip seed time 
nextyear, If you sow two bushels in the end of April or 
beginning of May among your Wheat, and hoe it ip, you will 
have a good crop early in spring. 

Koni Razr: WA C. Sow in bedsin early April; 2 lbs. of seed 
will furnish an acre of plants. You may transplant in rows 
2 feet wide, at intervals of about 28 inches in the rows; the 
plants will be ready for transplanting in June. The land 
should be prepared as for Turnips, 

Lime aND MANoRE: W W. Do not put both on the same 
year. Try bones or superphosphate of lime, applied broad- 
cast, in March. Feed sheep on it during summer, and 
apply lime in autumn. Turnips, chaff, and oilcake will 
make cheaper beef than chaff and oilcake alone. Galloways 
of 50 stones weight will eat 1 cwt. of Turnips, 5 lbs, of chaff, 
and 4 lbs. of oileake a day; or probably 20 lbs. of chaff or 
4 lbs. of oileake a day. In both cases the oilcake will cost 
about 2s. 4d. a week. In the one thereis a balance of, say 
14 Ibs, of hay against 1 ewt. of Turnips in the other. At 5I. 
and 10s, respectively per ton, the latter costs about 1s. more 
per week than the former. More straw is used as fodder in 
the former case. 

Lucerne: £ D, In mid April sowin shallow drills, 18 inches 
apart, on a deeply tilled well manured loamy soil, about 
10 Ibs, of seed per acre. You had better not attempt to grow 
Barley too. 

Mapper: M. Could any of our readers, acquainted with the 
cultivation of this plant, give us the details ? 

MaLtinc : X YZ, What is the best book on this subject ? 

Mossy Pasture: MA. Slake lime with brine, and spread is 
over the field at the rate of 50 or 60 bushels per acre. 

Parsnirs: A Sub. Sow in shallow rows, 18 inches apart, on 
deeply tilled well manured clay loam soil, about 5 lbs. of seed 
per acre. They should be sown now—they ought to have 
been sown before this. Carrots may be sown similarly in all 
respects in the first week of April. Mangold Wurzel should 
be sown in April just as Turnips are, only the seed should be 
éibbled in about 18 inches apart. 

Pies: A Constant Reader. The late Mr. Youatt published a work 
on the subject ; and there is a shilling volume by Richardson 
—M‘Glashap, Dublin. 

SHouLper LamMeneEss: BA Clericus. Next week. 

SmaLt Farm: New Forest. It is necessary that we should know 
what are the most saleable articles in your neighbourhood. 
Have you a good market for dairy produce ? 

Waite Poppy : J Sylvester asks for information on the culture 
of the White Poppy. Can any of our readers state their ex- 
perience % 

WorcesteR AGRICOLTORAL Society: Somerset may see a 
sample of the guano made use of by Mr, Oldacre, at the Office 
of the Editor, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. If 
*“Somerset” has not yet received a reply from Mr. Oldacre, 
‘TT. Webb” will direct his attention to the inquiry, and no 
doubt the information will be immediately furnished, 


SHlarkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Marcn 2, 

Vegetables are plentiful, but many kinds of Fruit are scarce, 
Hothouse Grapes, with the exception of the Barbarossa, are 
over, and Pine-applee are anything but plentiful, :s are 
also Pears and Apples. Walnuts, and Chestnuts are abundant, 
more especially the latter, and Oranges and Lemons are suf: 
ficient for the demand, Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and 
Carrots are good, and there is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in 
the market. Potatoes are unaltered since our last account ; 
foreign ones fetch from 50s, to 80s, a ton, Lettuces and other 
salading are cheaper, and so are Mushrooms. [French Beans, 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb may be obtained at about Jast 
week’s prices. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Christmas 
Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 


and Roses. 
FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 9s Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Grapes, Portugal, p.1b.,9dtols | — sweet, per lb., 2s to 33 
Pears, per doz., 6s to 10s | Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh.,4s to 6s | — p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s Nuts, Bar., p. bush,, 20s to 22s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 

Oranges, per doz., 94 tols 6d | Kent Cobs, 65s to 75sp. 100 lbs 


— per 100, ds to 12s 
VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, per 100, 3s to ds | Carrots, per bun., 4dto 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, Is to 2s Spinach p, sieve, 2s to 3s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 1s 6d to 6s | Onions, p. bushel, 2s to 3s Gd 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., ls 6dto4s 
Savoys, per doz., Gdto 9d Shallots, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s Garlic, per lb,,4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz. bundl,, 88 to 12s | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Greens, per doz., 2s to3s Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 4s 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d to 1s 3a 

ls 6d to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 2s to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Watercress, p. 12 bun., 6d to9d 

— percwt., dsto 7s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 34 
Turnips, p.doz.bun.,ls6dto2s6d | Thynie, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 2s to 33 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 5s Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to Is 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 3d Corn Salad,p. hf, sieve, Id to ls 


POTATOES.—Souruwark, Feb, 25. 

The Committee report that there have been many arrivals 
this week, both coastwise and Continental, and a large supply 
by rail, which, with mild weather, has tended to lower prices 
in nearly every description of Potato. The following are this 
day’s quotations :—Yorkshire Regents, 80s. to 110s. per ton ; 
Wisbeach do., 70s. to 90s.; Scotch do., 70s. to 80s.; Scotch 
cups, 65s, to 75s, ; French whites, 70s. to 80s.; Belgian do., 70s. 
to 75s.; Rhenish, 65s. to 70s. 


HOPS.—Fripay, March 1. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the market con- 
tinues about the same, but if there is any difference there is a 
better demand for speculation, We expect as the spring ad- 
vances the demand will increase. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 28, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s| Clover ... .. «+. 60sto 84s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover ... ... — _ 
Rowen ... «. «. 90 60) | Straw “se 0 22 os 23) 28 
New Hay See carey —_ J, CooPEE 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, Feb. 28. 
Prime Meadow Hay 68sto74s | Inferior ... ... 58s to 705 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover = = 
New Hay ret ba _— | Straw Oo me 30 
Old Clover ... ... 78 86 JosuuA BAKER. 
WHITECHAPEL, Feb. 28, 
Fine Old Hay 63s to 68s | New Clover ... «.. —StO —8 
Inferior ditto vet DO 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 59 63 
New Hay rey at cel—e Sig SELEY acer cred omoper anne 28 
Old Clover ... ... 80 85 
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SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Feb. 25. 

The supply of Beasts is very large, and the quality of it good. 
Trade is dull, and prices are lower; 3s, 8d. is an extreme 
quotation. Several remain unsold, The number of Sheep is 
rather larger than of late; the demand is limited, and prices 
remain about the aame. Calves are plentiful, Trade is slow 
at Friday’s rates. From Holland and Germany we have 388 
Beasts, 90 Sheep, and 53 Calves; from Spain, 42 Beasts; from 
France, 9 Beasts and 210 Sheep: from, Scotland, 400 Beasts ; 
from Norfollk and Suffolk, 2600; and) 300 from the midlan 


counties. 
Perst,of Sib.—s d 8 d 


Pevst.of8lbs.—s d 8 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 10to4 0 


fords, &c. .. 8B 6to3 8| Ditto Shorn sina Gave fas 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6] Ewesd2dquality3 0—3 6 
2d quality Beasts 2 3—3 0/ DittoShorn .. .., oon 
Best Downs and Lambs Fut boo) PRO es 

Half-breds ...4 4—4 6) Calves..., «3 O—4 0 
Ditto Shorn aie: ow Pig .3 O—4 0 


and Lambs, 19,440; Calves, 108; Pigs, 185, 

Fripay, March 1, 

The supply of Beasts is not large ; however, it exceeds the 
demand. The amount of business done is very small, at about 
Monday’s quotations. Trade is exceedingly dull for Sheep ; 
prices are fully 2d, per 8 lbs. lower. We have several shorn, 
which are readily sold at fair rates, owing to the present favour- 
able weather. The supply of Calves is large; there is a fair 
demand for them, at advanced rates. From Holland and Ger- 
many there are 66 Beasts, 100 Sheep, and 113 Calves; from 
Spain, 29 Beasts; from France, 120 Sheep; from Scotland, 
100 Beasts; and 119 Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3. 8 to3 10 


Beasts, 3922; Sheep 


fords, d&e. .. 3 6to3 8 | Ditto Shorn sath cette hobs 
Best Short-horns 3 4—~—3 6| Ewes & 2dquality210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 0/ DittoShorn ... ... tne 
Best Downs and HEAT ieas) cant Ned” oo ons 

Half-breds .,,4 2—4 4] Calves .., 3 4—4 4 
Ditto, Shorm ©...) f...6 Sr aw! |PPiged we. a 2d 8 Oi 0 

Beasts, 794; Sheep and Lambs, 3470; Calves, 239; Pigs, 204, 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, Fs. 25.—The supply of Wheat from Kent by 
land carriage samples to this morning’s market was good, but 
small from Essex; the latter sold freely at fully the terms of 
this day se’nnight. The demand for foreign Wheat was 
limited, but the prices are unaltered,—The valne of Barley and 
Beans remains the same,—White Peas are 1s. per ar. cheaper. 
—The Oat trade is not worse, and sweet old foreign rather 
more inquired after, 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, Hapa enh 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White/41—43)Red ...... 36—38 
— — fine selected runs ...ditto|/42—44| Red ...... 38—40 
— went SU BVANGTE, | sncucsnnsnsancugnry ss 48—56 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York.,.White} — /|Red...... — 
wast, MOTGIOW os dcaanaee Wampendecanm nara nAs 35—54 
Barley,grind, & distil., 19s to 22s,,.Chey.|24—27|Malting |22—24 
— Foreign...,.Grinding and distilling} 18—21|Malting |22—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15—19 
— Scotchand Lincolnshire .,.Potato|18—22|Feed .,,/16—18 
a RB enapiitp entap bin Dini pas rane aa 4 Potato|17—20/Feed .,,)15—18 
— Foreign .. Poland and Brew|16—20|Feed ..,/13—17 
BUY Ola cgriecxireithnn anny saaneeetianetenepinonnesarrehpesi an 20—24| Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign . 5U.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ...... 21s to 23s.,.,... Tick|24—26|Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon...... .25s — 28s... Winds|22—28) Longpod |25—28 
maw PQUOT BRAY J, ie avs covuven dacmain cate Small] |24—36| Egyptian |22—23 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent. 23—25|Suffolk /24—26 
— Maple ...... 248 to 26s.. ...Grey|22—23| Foreign |21—28 
RUREZON Ss asecrseeseresen esi eecannne White] 22—25/ Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, delivered .,.per sack|36—40 
mee WUMLOUE aesenunnasuobuauanceRivesice x ditto|32—36|Norfolk |32—36 
ma) OMA PY etaesscnccesan ess per barrel|22—24|Per sack|31—5¢4 | 
ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEK, 
Flour,15928 aks; Wheat,| Barley. | Mait | Oats.) Beams. ; Peas, 
— 603 bls| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ......... 2837 3771 7313 | 4175 1266 839 
Trish _ _ 46 220 _ _ 
Foreign 8352 _ — 762 2875 _— 


Fripay, March 1,—The arrivals of foreign grain during the 
week have been very trifling. To-day’s market was but thinly 
attended, and in the few sales made of Wheat prices must be 
considered nominally the same as en Monday.— We observe no 
alteration in the value of Barley, Beans, Peas, or Oats, and but 
a limited business doing in either.—The Wheat trade during 
the week in the principal markets of the kingdom has been ex- 
tremely languid, with rather a tendency in prices to decline. 
Spring Corn has also continued very dull, By the last accounts 
the frost seems to have returned in the Baltic, and there 
appears little probablity that the ports of Memel, Konigsberg, 
and Dantzic will open prior to the beginning of April; the 
supplies there found buyers as fast as they arrived, at fully 
tormer prices. In Stettin, Anclam, Stralsund, Greifswald, and 
Rostock, the supplies continue too small to admit of any de- 
cline in prices, and 62—631bs, Wheat cannot be bought below 
35s. to 36s. per qr., f.o.b. Pricesin the French markets are too 


high to admit of profitable exportation to this country. In 
Jlo!land the markets are firm at former prices. 
ARBIVALS THIS WEEK, 
Wheat, Barley. Oats, Flour. 
Qvs. Qrs. Qrs. 

English 2540 6280 7320 6750 sacks 

Trish ...... _— _— _ 

Foreign .., 1560 1140 | — — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT, (BARLEY. OATS.| RYE. | BEANS, | PEAS, 
AVERAGES, —_— ——_ |—_—_—— 

Jan, 4ls 0d| 26s 3d\16s 02/238 9d} 26s Gd\27s Ga 
_ 40 I 25. 9 |15 10 /2Y 2 26 1/28 5 

Feb. 39 4 25 4/15 2 /23 10 25 6/27 0 
— 88 6) 24 7/15 3 (22 IF] 25 38 26 4 
— 87 9 | 2310 j15 4 |20 7] 24 11 |26 10 
— a7 11| 23 7 15 G6 |2011 | 24 8 [26 0 

Agereg, Aver. |, 39 1] 2411/15 6 /22 1] 25, 6 |27 0 

Duties on Fo- | —~-——|—-—— | 
reign Grain 1 0 Be Op let Oe de Ol Oh Gner G 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 


Prices. Jan, 19.\JAn, 26.| Fes, 2, | Fes. 9,) FeB,16.,FEB 23, 

41s 0d— =| tee on wee 

40 1 L ove aa 

394 | ey i ee oo 

38 6s} co Li— = 

3% 1h. | | ae = 

37 9 gS et beara 
SEEDS.—FEx. 25. 

Canary, per q?.......... 74s to 78s | Coriander, percwt. ...16s— 21s 

Caraway, per cwt. 31 — 33 Mustard, white,p.bush.6 — 7 

iiempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 — brown, do. ...... 7— 9 


Linseed, foreign, do. 87 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt....— 

— foreign,do,— 
white, do. 


— | Cakes, Linseed, p.1000... 91, 38 
— foreign,p,ton 61. 15s 
Rape, foreign, do, 4/, 5s 


— foreign,do,— Tares, per bush,,,,486d—5s 6d 


Liverpool, TursDAY, Frs, 26.—The supplies of grain and 
Flour during the past week are on a small scale, but our de- 
mand has been quite as limited, and no change of consequence 
has occurred in the price of any article. On Flour there was 
a marked decline of 6d, per barrel and 1s. per sack on the rates 
of this day se’nnight. Oats were 3d. to 1d, per bushel lower, 
Oatmeal declined 3d, per load, and Beans 6d, per qr. Indian 
Corn was also 64, per qr. lower. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


| | ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, d&ec. 

See Article in THe GArpENERS’ CuRoNnicLe of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 

“Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and that it willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes,” . . . ‘' As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 

« « « The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. Hanttervs, AND SOLD BY MESSRS, 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET.” 
Cy SOMa, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 


Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 


Messrs, CHANCE, HantTLeEy, SWINBURNE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or arm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Coaan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 

GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c, 
|S Reet anp CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 


Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at Id. is £012 6 
From 6 ,, 4 oH Heed 93 20) 39, O 1608 
9 ” » 2id. 5, 018 9 
» 46 2” 10 ” 8 ” 23d. ” 1 010 
10% x96 8hy fig), 2 ete Se ye DEC: eel ELE 


Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 3$d. per square foot, according to size, 
210z. 4, 3a, 5d. 9 
260z. 4, 33d. Thd. 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS,—The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required. 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
ei lg) to James Hettey and Co., 35, Soho-square, 

ondon. 


” ” 
” ” ” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATOXIES AND HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, é&e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETING.— 


Geen ine 
P ised, ron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d. per yd. 
9 64 


2-inch .. strong . 


Q<inch 5, extra strong 7 aka a. 
Ij-inch “", light ads habs itd Sie RE a 
1j-inch » strong ” PY nae) Fy 8 - 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, 11 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price oue- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, 
Norwich, and delivered free 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


I Market-place, 
of expense in London, Peter- 


4 gi 
BY HER iss ». ROYAL LETTERS 
MAJESTY’S se PATENT. 


4’ M‘NEILL anv Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
* row, Loudon, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sirven MzpaL 
Prizzs, and is the Felt soneny patrenised and adopted by 

Hen Masesty’s Woops and Forests, 

HonovuraBte Boarr or ORDNANCE, 

HonoonaB le East lnpid Company, 

HonovuraBLe CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her MAsesty’s Estarr, Isne op Wieur, 

Royau Boranic GARDENS, Reaunt’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut. 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the Royan AGRICULTURAL Socrety’s House, Hanover. 
square, 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny Per Square Foor, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

a> The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL ann C©9.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with I, M‘Nerxt and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Ksq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Notz.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 

very information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


= =e 
Say AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 
PROPAGATING@BEE CUCUMBER SLASSE 
a MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
¢ the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
fiom 2d, per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 2\d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 23. per foot, according to size, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, perinch, Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSH PIP#S. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound Warerrroor and ILexiste Pire is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in alltemperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurivus to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready 'o attach to Water Cisterns, 

All letters or Orders addressed to J, L. H, at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 


MIGRATION to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
—For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILLIP, and SYDNEY, the 
fine, 1st-class, teak-built ship ORIENTAL, Capt.J. P. TAYLOR, 
1000 tons, coppered and copper-fastened ; willsail from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks about the 5th March, calling at Plymouth. 
This very superior ship is fitted up expressly for the comfort and 
accommodation of passengers, with separate enclosed cabins 
of an extra size for families and married couples, She has 
upwards of 8 feet height in the ’tween decks, which are 
thoroughly lighted and ventilated. The passage money 
20-guineas each adult, including bedding and mess utensils. 
There will be a library on board, She has a most magnificent 
poop and saloon, with elegant accommodation for cabin passen- 
gers. A skilful surgeon will proceed in the ship. For freight 
or passage apply to Joun WaHiTTAKeER, 78, Mark-lane; or to 
W. R. Brurron GreatTower-street, London, 


TALLIONS FOR SALE,— Two five-year-old Suf- 
folk Stallions, the property of T. Beate Browne; Esq, 


| Hampen, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. One is 17 hands high, 


the other over 16. They are cure foal getters, and were much 
admired and highly commended by the Judges at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at York. 
Also two very five five-year-old Suffolk Geldings, 
TO THE LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 
OLES’S SOLUBLE COMPOUND ALKALINE 
POWDER.—Confidently offered as a most efficacious appli- 
cation for promoting the healthy growth and beauty of all kinds 
of Harpy on TENDER PLANTS AND FLOWERS, requiring nierely A 
SMALL TEASPOONFUL of it to be dissolved in every ENGLISH PINT 
oF WATER USED, and the solution to be applied occasionally, 
by means of a common rose watering-pan. 

Sold, in Guass Botrues of 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 33, 6d., and 5s. 
each, by HENRY COLES, Seedsman, &c., 32, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, bearing his seal, signature, and address upon 
the corks and labels (without which none is genuine), of whom 
also may be had the celebrated ; 

CARBONIZED ANIMAL MANURE, 
prepared, in like manner, specially for FLowers, perfectly free 
trom smell, to be used in a DRY STATE, and sold in TIN CANISTERS 
of Is,, 1s, 9d., and 2s, 6d. each, or COMPACT WOODEN BOXES Of 55., 
by taking which, a considerable saving in price is obtained. 

Wholesale Orders for the above, and the same prepared in a 
LESS REFINED STATE for AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, FRUITS, AND 
VEGETABLES, also punctually executed, to any extent, upon 
application to the MANAGER at the MANUFACTORY, Middle 
Yard, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where may be 
seen analyses of the various sorts, made by Professor WAY 
(analytical chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land), and other eminent authorities. 


ferreale, NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &e. z 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from S. W. SILVER and CO., CLOTHIERS, &e., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVUR and CO, 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdF urniture on arrival in the eae 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFO 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit ; and they forward small packages for 
their customers (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO. 
NIES., 

SILVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 1037. for every 100U. paid here. 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS. 

A Branch of each at ST, GEORGE’S.CRESCENT, LIVER- 


POOL, 


9—1850. ] 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CAMELLIAS, ROSES, LILIUMS, &c. 
Ty BSS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
submit to public competition by Auction, at the Auction 

Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on THURSDAY, March 7, 1850, and 

following day, at 12 o’clock each day, about 600 Double 

Camellias, from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully furnished with 

ploom buds, 200 Strong Camellia Stocks, also 400 Standard and 

Dwarf Roses, consisting of Noisettes, Hybrids, Bourbons, 

Perpetuals, &c,; a fine collection of American Plants, com- 

rising Ghent and other Azaleas, Andromeda Floribunda, 

Tiacue lta, &e. ; 200 strong bulbs of Lilium Lancifolium Album, 

Speciosum, dsc.—May be viewed the morning of Sale; Cata- 

logues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 

Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERY MEN, & Others, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from Mr. John Smith, to 

submit to public competition by Auction, on the premises, 

Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, March 11, and 

following day, at 11 o’clock (in consequence of the premises 

being required by the London and Birmingham West India 

Dock Junction Railway Company), the valuable NURSERY 

STOCK, consisting of a very superior assortment of large 

Evyergreens, American Plants, Ornamental Trees, and Deci- 

duous Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees in great variety, fine 

Ivies, Roses in pots, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale. 

Catalogues may be had, 6d, each (returnable to purchasers), 

on the premises; the Shop, Covent-garden; of the principal 

Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 

sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CLAPHAM RISE, 

TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, & OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, on the premises, Bedford Nursery, Bedford- 
road, Clapham Rise, on TUESDAY, March 5, at 11 o’clock, by 
order of Mr. Connolly, a portion of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, consisting of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, also 
a choice collection of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising 
fine Ericas, Camellias, Azalea Indica, Epacris, Chorozema, 
Boronia, Geraniums, Cinerarias, Acacias, Cactus, Genistas, 
Neriums, Intermediate Stocks, &c.—May be viewed one day 
prior to the Sale; Catalogues on the premises, of the principal 
Seedsmen in London, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BRENTFORD. 
To NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, 
AND OTHERS, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are in- 

structed to submit to public competition by Auction, on 
the premises, Brentford Nursery, Brentford, Middlesex, on 
MONDAY, the 18th March, and following days, by order of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Joun Ronatps, the first portion of 
the valuable NURSERY STOCK, consisting of Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees, also the choice Greenhouse Plants, together with 
two Greenhouses, several two and three-light Boxes, Hand- 
lights, Hot-water Pipe, Boilers, Seed-shop Fixtures, Horses 
and Carts, capital Chaise, a quantity of Bricks, Garden- 
pots, &c. *,* Murther particulars will be given in next week’s 
Paper.—American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 

TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane, 

on WEDNESDAY, March 6th, and on WEDNESDAY, 13th, 
at 12 o’clock, each day, a first-rate Collection of CARNA- 
TIONS and PICOTEES, the property of Mr, WILLMER (Sun- 
bury) ; among the Carnations will be found Willmer’s Defiance, 
Strony’s Duke of York, Solander, Brookes’ Flora’s Garland, 
Cartwright’s Rainbow, May’s Ariel, Rosette, &c. The Pico- 
tees comprise Jenny Lind, Willmer’s Princess Royal, Superla- 
tive, &c. dc. ; also, fine Standard and Dwarf Roses, consist- 
ing of Bourbons, Chinas, Perpetuals, &c, Dahlias, Goose- 
berries, &c, &c. May be viewed the morning of sale. Cata- 
logues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Leytonstone, Hssex. 


MESSRS. LODDIGES’ CELEBRATED ARBORETUM FOR 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN,. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
from Messrs. Loppigxs, of Hackney, to submit for unre- 
served competition, on the premises, on MONDAY, 4th March, 
and five following days, at 11 for 12 precisely, in consequence of 
the decease of the Senior Partner, the FIRST PORTION OF 
THEIR UNRIVALLED ARBORETUM, comprising many 
thousand well-grown specimens of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful Trees and Shrubs, affording to noblemen and gentlemen 
engaged in Ornamental Planting an opportunity which has 
never before occurred. — Catalogues are preparing, and will 
be ready for delivery 10 days prior to the sale, on the premises, 
and of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-st., Covent-garden, London. 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS begs to notify that.two days of 
+4 the Sale at Messrs, Loppices will be devoted entirely to 
the American Plants, which comprise Azaleas full of flower- 
buds and well adapted for forcing, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
Ledums, &e. 


CHOICE CAMELLIAS. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AT MESSRS. LODDIGES 
NURSERY, HACKNEY. 
M* J. C. STEVENS is directed by Messrs. 
Loddiges to sell by Auction, on their Premises at Hack- 
ney, on TUESDAY, the 19th, and WEDNESDAY, the 20th of 
March, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a selection of about 1000 CAMEL- 
LIAS, from 3 to 12 feet high, beautifully formed plants, well 
furnished with bloom-buds, and comprising many Double 
White, Candidissima, Donckelarii, Aulica, and other choice 
sorts ; also afew fine specimens of Araucaria excelsa, 4 to 5 
feet, Rhododendrons robustum and campanulatum, 3 to 5 feet. 
Handsome Plants of Andromeda floribunda in flower, and some 
Limes in fruit.—May be viewed the day before ihe Sale, and 
Catalogues had on the Premises, and of Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 
28, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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TURNIP AND BARLEY FARM, 
O BE LET, and entered on at Lady day next, 
a desirable BARLEY and TURNIP F ARM, in Gloucester- 
shire, of about 160 acres, with a comfortable House for a small 
family, 30s. per acre and tithe free. About 50 acres more may 
be had. The South Wales Railway will pass through the 
Parish.—Apply by letter to Mr, Wm. Mippxeron, Post-oflice, 
Stamford, Lincolnsbire, 


a? BE LET, for a term of years, on a 
CORN RENT, a FARM, in one of the Midland 
Counties, within two miles of a Market Town and Rail- 
way Station, It consists of about 200 acres, 18 of which 
are in Water Meadow, 28 in Pasture, and the remainder are 
excellent Turnip and Barley soil, The whole is of a first- 
rate quality. The Farm Buildings have been lately erected, 
are on a most complete and comprehensive plan, and are in 
excellent repair; and the Farm-house possesses every con- 
venience and accommodation required by a respectable family. 
This Farm is in an excellent state of cultivation. All the 
interior hedge-rows and timber have been grubbed up; and 
the arable land is formed into four fields, divided by excellent 
roads. The Farm is, and has been for some time, under the 
4-field system of cultivation, To a gentlemen possessing the 
requisite capital and ability, who can carry out a good system 
of agriculture, this Farm is well adapted. Entry at Lady-day. 

Apply to Mr. JouN Morton, Whitfield, Berkeley, Glouces- 
tershire. 


TO AGRICULTURAL MACHINE AND IMPLEMENT 
MAKERS, MILLWRIGHTS, AND OTHERS, 
Tre BE LET, by Private Contract, with possession 
at Lady-day next, an old established and well-connected 
BUSINESS of the above description, with an excellent Re- 
sidence and extensive ranges of Shopping, a Seven-horse power 
Steam Engine, large Yard, and every convenience for carrying 
on an extensive trade, The situation of the property is in the 
midst of an agricultural district in South Staffordshire. The 
business has been carried on very successfully for the last 35 
years ; and the Proprietor, who is retiring, has very extensive 
connections in most of the surrounding counties. The stock 
of Timber, Tools, and Machinery may or may not be taken, at 
the option of the purchaser,—For further particulars, and to 
treat, application is requested to be made to Mr, THomAs PaGe, 
House and Estate Agent, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Ne BE LEY, by tender, a good ARABLE FARM, 

of 680 acres, with immediate possession. It is within 
three miles of a railway station, and at an easy distance from 
Basingstoke, Andover, and Newbury Markets. Tenders, 
stating the amount of rent offered, 'and containing references 
as to the experience and capital of the applicants, must be sent 
in previously to the 20th of March next.—For particulars, and 
to view, apply to Mr. H, Raynaiep, Laverstoke, Andover-road, 


re BE LET, in the County of Surrey,a NURSERY, 
nine miles from town, containing nearly seven acres of 
land, well stocked with Shrubs, &c,, a good Dwelling-house, 
five Greenhouses and three ranges of Pits, all in excellent 
repair.—Direct to R, C,, at Measrs. Noble, Cooper, and Bolton, 
Seed-merchants, 152, Fleet-street, London, 


HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW, 1850.— 
The Prize Lists for Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry are 
now ready, and may be had on application to the Honorary 
Secretary. T. B, Wriaut, Hon, Sec, 
Union-street, Birmingham, March 2, 


a 
CORN MANURE, 

LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 

noure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, We., price 8/. per ton, Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No.1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, &c. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floors, manufactured by J. M. BLAsH- 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
—Parker’s Cement. Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c. 


MANURE IS MONEY.—MOST IMPORTANT TO LAND 
PROPRIETORS, FARMERS, GRAZIERS, GARDENERS, 
AND OTHERS. A new and excellent Treatise. 

i Rew FARMER’S FRIEND AND COMPANION ; 

showing how to farm to meet the times, and save money, 
by introducing, for the benefit of the agriculturists, a new and 
most valuable receipt for the manufacturing of the New Patent 

Manure, which will be sent gratis, and can be manufactured 

without a license by every farmer, as the preparation is most 

simple and cheap, and suitable for all seasons, soils, and crops, 
at the trifling expense of ll. per acre, warranted equal to 

12 loads of farm-yard manure, and a perfect substitute for all 

foreign manures. Also showing how to fatten every deseription 

of Stock and Poultry, at one-third the cost now adopted, the 
best and cheapest. method of draining, &e. This valuable 

Treatise on Farming and Grazing, registered and entered at 

Stationers’ Hall, contains also a collection of 150 of the most 

yaluable receipts ever discovered in agriculture for profit, &c., 

with full directions for use, by the late celebrated agriculturist, 

Mr. Ellman, and others, and patronised and highly recom- 

mended by H, R. H. Prince Albert, at Windsor Farm, the 

Royal Agricultural Society of England, their Graces the Dukes 

ot Richmond, Portland, and Bedford, &c., and will be for- 

warded, without fail, by return of post, free, to any part of the 
country, by enclosing 12 postage stamps, addressed, pre-paid, 
to Messrs, Moraan and Co., Post-office, Lisson-grove, Maryle- 
bone, London, Mind the address, 

N.B. The receipt for manufacturing the Patent Manure can 
be had alone, by forwarding six postage stamps. 


AMERICAN PLANTS, STANDARD ROSES, ORNAMENTAL | 


TREES, EVERGREENS, &c. 

R, D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 
structions, from an eminent Firm, to sell by! Auction, 

on the premises, Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, 
on MONDAY, March 11th, and following day, at 12 o’clock 
each day, without reserve, a further consignment of choice 
AMERICAN PLANTS, comprising 700 Rhododendrons, 2 to 
4 feet, 200 Scarlet Rhododendrons, a quantity of Azaleas, An- 


dromedas, Hardy Heaths, Sedum, Wc.; a quantity of etrong | 


Grape Vines, Figs, Standard and Dwart-trained Fruit Trees, 
a choice assortment of Clematis, Jasmine, and other Creepers, 
500 Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, 5000 large Ever- 
greens in variety, 3000 Limes, Acacia, Willow, Poplar, and 
Other ornamental Trees, with a quantity. of Deciduous Shrubs, 
and other Nursery Stock,.—May be viewed three days prior to 
the Sale, and Catalogues had, 6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers, at the usual Seed Shops, and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


{OR PUBLIC SALE, on MONDAY, March 4, at 
the New Corn Exchange Tavern, Mark Lane, at 2 0’clock 
precisely, by Order of Messrs. ANTONY GIBBS and SONS, the 
importers, about 250 Tons of damaged PERUVIAN GUANO, 
in warehouses, ex sundry ships.—Catalogues, and further par- 
ticulars in due time, from L. A. Rucker and Brencrart, 
Brokers, 26, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, London, 


UPERIOR BOLIVIAN GUANO.—This Guano is 

of a very superior quality, of a pale straw colour, and in 
the highest state of preservation. For the last five years the 
Worcestershire Agricultural Society has awarded the prize for 
the best 2 acres of Swedes yrown with Guano only, to parties 
who have made use of this description of Guano. It has been 
analysed by Dr. ANDREW Une, London; and Wm, HERaPata, 
Esq., Bristol, 

Dr. ANDREW URE remarks: ‘The best Peruvian Guano is 
inferior in power and value to this Guano as 17is to 24, It is 
the pure excrement of the birds.” 

W. HERAPATH, Esq., states: ‘‘One pound of this Guano is 
equal in fertilising power to nearly 40 lbs. of Farm-yard Dung. 
Judging from its nitrogen alone, it is avery rich Guano.” 

Apply to H, and G, Wess, Merchants, Worcester, who also 
eae a cargo of the same kind of Guano in Liverpool and in 

asgow. 


VEE EDWARD RYDE, Layp Surveyor, Dratn- 
L AGE and AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, LAND AGENT, &c. 
will send free, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, “‘A READY 
RECKONER, with plain instructions for Measuring and Valu. 
ing Hay-ricks.” Surveys, Maps, Sections, Specitfuations, and 
Estimates for Land Improvements. Agencies conducted by 
yearly contract, 
grave-place, Baton-square, London. 


Estates sold or let.—Address, 14, Upper Bel-! 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
J AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash, 


CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES, 


16 02, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet, 9. d. 
21 - 33 ,, 5 FP Under ... a. O by'4,. 12 6 
a 3h ,, 74 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5,..16 6 
” py ae T by 5 9 8 by 6...18 6 

8 by 6 iy 10 by 8...20 6 


2 a9 4 ,, 9 ” 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 23d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 
foot, according to size, 

HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 

of 50 feet each : 


6 by 4 and 63 by 43 .., 10s. 6d, | 7 by 5 and 73 by 54 ,,, 123. 0d. 
8by6 ,, 84 by6s..13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8S ..,15 0 

: _MILK PANS, PROPAGATING GLASSES. 

12 in, diameter 23. 0d. 2 in, diameter ses, 08, 200 
14 is i 2 6 3 7 re 0 3 
16 Ed 3 0 4 - siti 
18 % Pe ai a 5 Ef . o'e 
20 4 eh ae Of 6 - SIT OK, 
22 e 4 6 7 fe . 010 
24 si 5 0 8 rf Eo 
26 4 A GENO 9 Fy tt 2 
CREAM POTS, 10 ao 1 4 
from 2s, each, 11 aS 


BEE GLASSES, same price, 


METAL HAND FRAMES, CUCUMBER TUBES. 


12 inches he «» 68,0d, | 12 inches long at 

14 yy non ost te BD 14 5 

TGS 55 ae ow & O 16 ” ois os LL 

Le ae rey a a 18 AS as oe, 

20 4, at. op lO 80 aS oe Sil S 

24 yy Fe -» Le 0 22 9 a «. F109 
Open tops, 1s, extra, 24 20 


Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass Of eed 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do., 10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. ‘ 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREE 
WITHOUT, LONDON. a Shida 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 

BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SE®N IN OPERATION 

WARRANTED THE BEST. , 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, HorticuL- 


® TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and Hot-waTEB 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, Solicit an inspection of their 


various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety, BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air, Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation, The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c, A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices. Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 
J. Weeks and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


} ANGOLD SEED. — About 100 stones of the 

Yellow Globe MANGOLD WURZEL SEED for Sale, of 
last year’s growth, carefully selected, and all transplanted,— 
Apply to Mr. Gro. Jonnson, Morton, near Retford, Notting- 
hamshire,—March 2, 


OULTRY.—For Sale, two pairs of pure American 

WILD TURKEYS, four GAME COCKS, bred in 1849 from 

a Japanese Jungle Cock and English Game Pullets; five 

BLACK SWANS.—Apply to the Superintendent at the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, London. 


SILVER SAND, PEAT, &c.—REMOVAL. 
| eae KEMP begs to thank his numerous 
friends for their kind support during the last seven years, 
and informs them that he has remeved to No, 16, Ann’s-place, 
East-street, Old Kent-road, where he respectfully solicits a con- 
tinuance of their favours. 


BRITISH SILK CULTIVATION. 

HITE MULBERRY TREES, & SILK-WORMS’ 

EGGS,—The Advertiser begs to announce to the Public 
that he has on hand a most healthy Stock of White Mulberry 
Trees, the only proper food for the rearing of Silk Worms, at 
the following low prices :—1 year’s growth, 10s. ; 2 years’, 15s. ; 
3 years’, 25s, ; 4 years’, 30s.; and 5 years’, 35s., per 100. Silk- 
Worms’ Eggs, best quality, 1s, 6d. per 1000. Orders, inclosing 
Post-office order, punctually oxecuted.—Address Jonn RICHARD 
Evans, 8, Cork-street, Bond-street, London; or GEORGE 
Baxcuin, Spring-place, Godalming, Surrey. 


IRE STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. S. 
NEWALL and Co,, is cheaper, stronger, more durable 
and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced. 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE, 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-strect, 
Blackwall; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 
And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAM#NTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 
And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs. Penny being situated in the heart of 
the beet iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show 
reoms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largestin London. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of B eads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
{ application, pos 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


LOANS TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

ONEY TO BE ADVANCED, to any amount, in 

large or small sums, not less than 150/,, at interest vary- 
ing from 4 to 5 per cent., and for Jong and short periods, to 
be secured upon FARMING STOCK personal securities We., 
or upon Freehold, Copyhold, or Jong Leasehold property, to 
the extent of 30,000/., upon Reversions to money in the Funds, 
Life Interests &c. Applications to be addressed, prepaid, in 
the first instance, to the care of Mr. Charles, 9, Great College- 
street, Westminster, London, All communications held strictly 
confidential, and to prevent unnecessary trouble it is requested 
that applicants send full particulars. 
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ARQUEES, SUN BLINDS, RICK CLOTHS, &e. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road (facing the Vricklayers’ 
Arms Railway Terminus), and 17, Smithfield Bars, London, 
The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 
‘The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee ; 
This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea. 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for Fétes, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THos. Epcinaton and Co. 
Tents of every description, Rick Cloths with Poles, &c. Tanned 
Netting for the protection of fruit trees from frost, blight, and 
birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed, either in gardens 
or fields, at unprecedented low prices, viz., ld. per square yard, 
or 200 yards for l4s., or 500 yards fur 8us., or 1000 yards for 58s, 
New Archangel Mats and Scrim Cauvas for wall fruit, Tar- 


paulings for houses under repair on hire. Orders and inquiries 
per post immediaicly attended to, 


CEEREL ED SoS 
PATENT cLop.cRUS 


ROSSKILL’S PRIZE AGRICULTURAL IM- 

PLEMENTS, kept in stock for delivery from IIull to 
London, Southampton, Bristol, Liverpool], Leith, and all parts 
of the Kingdom. On receipt of six penny stamps, to cover 
postage, a new Ilustrated Catalogue of CrosskiL1’s Field, 
Road, and Barn Implements of the newest and best con- 
struction, will be sent gratis per post. The new prize portable 
Farm Railway is expressly and admirably adap‘ed for agri- 
cultural purposes, aud will pay ite cost the first year. 

Addéress—Mr,. CrossKiLu, Iron Works, Beverley. 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. [Marcu 2. 


REGISTERED, 


THE GRADUATED PLUG 
FLOWER POT. 


s MANUFACTURERS, 


OLIVER and Co., 210, 


LONDON. s 


SECTION oF FLowER Por, 


Regent Street, 


‘ 
> ~ 7 he = ell US 
Ir has been a‘squrce of great regrét among Horticult®&ists that,the most emin 
to produce Flower Pots;igewhich the useful has been successfully blended with the ornateal E 
and constant moisture are ined 3 
THE GRADUATED PLU. 
and made perfectly water-tight. 
graduates the supply of water. 
drainage when required, 


& & 
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urers of Porcelain have failed 
al, or in which perfect drainage 


j OWER POT will effect, these desiderata. Itis formed of two joi 
dees Pre ‘ ara. ots, 
re inber one ip of highty-porous clay.. A hollow double plug one, nh rely: teat yn 
second plug forming part of,the first, by being withdrawn, ensures the most perfect 
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NEW woRK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


’ = 2 
Just published, price 2s, 6d., No. 1. of 
~~ 


PAXTON’S FLOWER -GARDEN. 


EDITED BY DR. LINDLEY AND JOSEPH PAXTON, 


AND LLUSTRATED BY HIGHLY FINISHED PLATES AND ‘wOODCUTS 


This Work, for which Monsieur Constans, a French Botanical Drau i 
f N ghtsman of great taste and skill, a i 
Mons, Dechiitie, has been expressly engaged, will be confined to the proper business of an illusteated book, Mi EP a a 
poriaiion and description of all new p ants which may appearin gardens. The species which are of most importance will be 
i lustrated by coloured plates, one species or geuus only to a plate, with a leaf or more of letter-press, explaining the rincipal 
eae and horticultural facts which belong to each plant. The species of less importance will be treated df more refly, and 
wi be illustrated when necessary by copious woodcuts and vignettes. The object, in short, will be to combine Scicntific Botan 
oui pa eeheY ang page deine a Pants with pictorial effect, It is believed that by such means this periodical will Bae 
indispensable to the BoTANIsT au ABDENER, but be i i i yhi 
Pcreken ar enale os wb ee , but be also a mine of invaluable hints by which the ARTIST and Manu- 
tis not intended to admit any other kind of matter than such as is now described, All special treatises o: ivati 
are oe apie ot subjects incidental to gardening, will be transferred to the Gurdeusre Ohtarite papier 4 
ed at a t. ic! ere is ample space for such discussions, and to which they have now become better adapted than toa 


Pee SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s. per 
Cozen; Carpenter’s and Smith’s Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d, a set. Sword-serapers for gardens, 1s. 2d, each. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilating Chimney-vaives, plain, 5s.; Orna- 
mental ditté for Drawing-rooms, at J. H. Boorsyer and Co.'s 
(late Sroncm and Boossyen), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, 
Nail and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods 
forwarded to any part on receipt of remittance, 
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RAY, ORMSON,anp BROWN . Danvers-street, 
Chelsea, solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
every description of Building connected with florticulture. The 
woric done by them at the Right Hon. the Ear] of Kilm: rey’s, to 
which they have had the honour of referring so lorg, still con- 
tinues to give perfect satisfaction. Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 
to show the work and give any information. 

They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during tke 
past season, for the Worshipful Apothecaries’ Company of Lan- 
don, in their Botanic Garden as Chelsea. Mr. Moore, the 
Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries. 
They beg also to say the Building only is referred to, as the 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them, 

Gray, Orson, and Brown have also the honour of referring 
to many of the nobility and gentry in the country, and to 
several of the London Nurseries. 

N.B. Pians and Estimates furnished free. 


L OO R CrL g20% Tells. — 
Best quality, warranted............ 2s, Gd. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern Js. Id. ditto, 
Common Floor Cloth.............6 2s. Od. ditto. 


COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting._J APANNED-FOLDING 
Screens from 32s. 
JowEeTt Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street, London. 
f ETCALFHS ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 
will be ound to be the best that has yet been produced; 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath, M. and Co., from the many years they have been cele- 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public. They have now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its universal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at Mercatre, BIncuey, 
and Co.’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box. 


London; BRADBURY anp EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 
NEW FLORICU LTURAL PERIODICAL, 


Now ready, PART II., price Ilalf-a-Crown, of 


THE’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY 


? 
HORTICULTURE, ‘FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE, ‘ 


CONDUCTED BY 


THOMAS MOORE, F.B.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden of the Society of Apothecaries, 
WILLIAM P. AYRES, C,.M.H.S., Brooklands, Blackheath, Kent ; 


Assisted in Botany by ArtHur Henrrey, Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital ; 
In Entomology by J. O. Westwoop, Esq, F.L.S.; &e., &c. 


Chelsea ; 


Each Number contains Five Beautifully Coloured Plates of choice and rare varieties of plants, with Letter-press, descriptive 
of their Natural History, and instructions for growing them to the greatest perfection. Also, numerous Articles interesting to 
the Florist and Botanist, 


London: Wm. S. ORR anp Co., 2, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 
The Fifth Edition, with Supplement, in One very thick Volume, 


“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR Mourns As HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 
Shakespeare. 


8vo, with nearly 1300 Woodcuts, price 50s. cloth, On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or stamped 
N ENCYCLOPADIA of AGRICULTURE. for post 3d. (also in Monthly Parts), No. I. of 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.G.Z. & H.S, &c., author of the O U+S E H OGhaD W Ried S. 


‘Encyclopedia of Gardening,” &c.—The SUPPLEMENT, illus- 
trated with 65 Wood Engravings, may be had separately, 5s. 

By the same Author, 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of GARDENING, 


# A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. ConbucTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


50s. London : Office, No. 16, Wellington-street, North (where all 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS., 4&ls. 6d. Communications to the Editor must be addressed); and Sold 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of PLANTS. 73s. 6d. by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


ENCYCLOPADIA of RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 63:3. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of TREES and SHRUBS. 50s. 
London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNaMANS. 


KANE’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY IMPROVED. 
Second Edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo, with 230 Woodcuts of the 
most approved Ciemical Apparatus and Machines, 28s. cloth. 

{;LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 

Practical ; including the most recent Discoveries and 
Applications of the Science of Medicine and Pharmacy to 
Agriculture, and to Manufactures, By Sir Robert Manz, 
M.D., M.R.LA., President of the Queen’s College, Cork ; 
Director of the Museum of Irish Industry, Wc. 

‘*’ We have taken some trouble in order to ascertain what 
work could be recommended as the most suitable text-book of 
chemistry for the use of such parries as wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the science, mainly for the sake of 
understanding its practical applications to agriculture. The 
result of our inquiries is, that we feel inclined to recommend 
this work by Sir Robert Kane as, on the whole, the most full 
and complete, and what, for our purpose, is an essential requi- 


KW TALE BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ ‘Two OLD 
Men’s Taxes,” ‘‘ Emmtt1a Wynpuam,” &c. &c. THE 
LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Loupon, for Saturday, 
March 9, will contain the commencement of ‘‘ LETTICE 
ARNOLD ;” a story written expressly for this work by the 
above popular authoress. Published Weekly, price 3d., 
Stamped 4d., or in Parts, price Fourteen Pence. Parts I, and 

II., are now ready. 

Brapbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, and sold by ail 
Booksellers and Newsyenders, 


Just published, price 2s, ; 

{ARMING ESSAYS, (Seconp Series), — 

By Hewitt Davis. Also, by the same Author, 

THE EFFECT OF THE IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 
ON THE PROFITS OF FARMING. Second Edition, ls. 

FARMING ESSAYS (First SeErtés), 2s. 6d, 

THE INJURY AND WASTE OF CORN FROM THE PRE- 
SENT PRACTICE OF TOO THICKLY SOWING. Fourth 
Edition, ls. And 

FARMERS’ RESOURCES FOR MEETING REDUCED 


site, the most practical in its bearing of any elementary treatise 
on chemistry that we at present possess,”—Scottish Farmer, 
Jan. 4, 1850. 
London: LonamMAn, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
Dublin: Hopees and Stra. 


NEW JUVENILE WORK sy Mrs. DAVID OSBORNE, 
Just published, in squarel2mo, with 5 [llustrations engraved on 
Wood from Designs by A. Cooper, R.A, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Gee ; or, 2 Peaceful Progress o’er the Un- 

pathed Sea. By Mrs. Davip OsBorNe, 
*.* This work comprises an imaginary voyage round the 
world, with remarks, geographical, topographical, and histori- 


Caution,—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com- 
bined with those of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
and the signature and address of the firm, thus: ‘‘ METCALFE, 
Binctey, and Co., 1308, Oxford-street, London,” 


eal, concerning the principal countries on the coasts; together 
with descriptions of the various islands which lie scattered over 
the great oceans encompassing the globe. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 


PRICES OF THEIR PRODUCE. Second Edition, ls, 6d. 
London: A. ReprorD and Son, London-road, Southwark ; 

James Ripeway, Piccadilly; SurpKin, MarsHAty, & Co., Sta- 

oners’-court; and all B soksel lers. 

HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRI 
CULTURAL GAZETTE, for Sale, complete, from the 
commencement of 1844 to the end of 1849. The numbers for 

1844, 1845, and 1846, being half-bound in calf, the remainder in 

sheets ; warranted clean and perfect. Price, 4 guineas.—Apply 

to A. K, Z,, Post-office, Husbands’ Bosworth, Welford, 

Printed by Wit11am Brapsury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Freperick Muturtrr byana, of No.7, Chureh~ 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver-~ 
tieemevts aud Commuoicatious are to be AppRESSED TO THS EDITOR. 
—Saronpay, Mancu 2, 1830. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 10—1850.] 
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ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—NOTICE is hereby given, that an Election of TWO 
PENSIONERS on the Funds of this Institution will take place 
in JUNE next, All persons desirous of becoming Candidates, 
are requested to forward their Testimonials to the Committee 
on before the 3lstinst., after which time they will not be re- 
ceived. Printed Forms of Petition may be had on application. 
By order, E, li, Cutter, Sec. 
March 9, 97, Farringdon-street. 


J C. WHEELER anp CO’S SELECT LIST OF 
* THE BEST SEEDS IN CULTIVATION will be sent 
free by poet, on the receipt of two postage stamps. 


J. C, Waeever and Co, Nurserymen and Seedsmen by official 
appointment to the Gloucestershire Agricultural Society, 
~ Kingsholm Nursery, Gloucester. 


BURROUGHES’S TWO BEAUTIFUL LIGHT-EDGED PI- 
COTEES—“ DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND,” RED, AND 
“LORINA,” PURPLE. 


© TURNER can supply strong healthy plants of the 
* above, at 103. 6d. per pair; single plants may be had at 
98, each, free by post. Descriptive Catalogues on application, 

. Royal Nursery, Slough, 


CHOICE GERANIUMS AND FANCY GHRANIUMS, 
PECLDES AnD CARROD, Nursery and Seepsmen, 
= Bedtord Road, Clapham Rise, beg to offer 12 of the fol- 
lowing varieties (strong plants), for 2ls., cash, Armida, Su- 
perb, Anais, Ariel, Alonzo, Forget-me-Not, Jenny Lind, King 
Hudson, Lamartine, Lallah Rookh, Marian, Minna, Norah, 
Ondine, Phyllis, Queen Victoria, and Sylvia, 

N.B. Post-office orders payable at Clapham Rise. 


HOME GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE, 


By the Great Western, South Western, and South 
Easiern Railways. 


JjOBN: SUTTON anp SONS being daily in the receipt 
of numerous orders from various parts of the kingdom, beg 
respectfully to intimate that they execute all orders in strict ro_ 
tation, and with as little delay as possible. J. S. and Sons 
haying a large stock of all the articles named in their Adver- 
tisements which have appeared in previous Numbers of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, can still supply any article cither separate 
or in the complete collections. No.1, 21. 2s.: No. BW lass 
No. 3, 12s. 6d,— Reading Sced Warehouse, Reading, Berks, 


FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS (strong plants now ready), at 
2s. 6d. each. 
MITRARIA COCCINE A (strong plants Ist April), at 7s. 6d. each. 


BENAMIN R. CANT, St. John’s-street Nursery, 
Colehester, begs to offer the above two new and beautiful 
Plants at the reduced prices named, 

The usual Discount to the Trade, with a further reduction 
when ordered by the dozen. 


GRASS SEEDS. 
UTTON avxp SONS having for many years paid 


especial attention to the collecting of Natural Grasses, are 
enabled to supply them extensively at very reduced prices, Any 
particulars required will be promptly given by post, on applica- 
tion to Joun Sourron and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


PRHODODENDRONS AND AMERICAN PLANTS, 
_—An unlimited supply always on Sale, at the low scale 
of prices quoted, delivered in London, if ordered in quantity, 
SEA ODODENDRON 
RH N PONTICUM, 2 to 6 inches, 20s. 
and 80s. per 1000; 1 foot, single stems, fit for monisibg ae 
per 100; 14 to 2 feet, very fine, fit for planting out for cover 
20s. to 40s, per 100; 4 to 6G feet, single stems, adapted for work. 
ing the beautiful new ecarlet and other rare species, 50s. per 100, 
SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, of the finest varieties 18s 
per doz,, on their own roots, ert 
PE Pea ONS. 18s. per doz 
ATIF 6 to 9 inches, 25s, 3 13 
2 feet, blooming, 12s, per doz, ee 
Dwarf ROSE Stocks, fit for working, 8s, per 100, 
Single CAMELLIA Stocks, fit for working, 42s. to 50s. p. 100, 
PINUS (Abies) Douglasii (from seed), 101. per 100, 30s. per doz, 
‘ caateg Pole 12 to 15 inches, fine, 25s. per 100; 6 inches, 
s. per I 
LAURESTINE, two sorts, 8s. per 100, bedded, 1 foot, 
TREE ROSES of the most esteemed kinds, 12s, to 18s. p. doz, 
A large and fine Stock of the true ‘ Durmast”’ English OAK 
transplanted, bi) to 5 feet, 40s. to 60s. per 1000. With every de- 
scription or Pe neta Trees.—For Catalogues and 
Prices apply to W. Rogers, Nurserym: racti 
Planter, Red Lodge, near Southampton, SEW AS S Rens eotag 


PRIMULA ALTAICA, 
Figured in the August No. of ‘‘ Paxton’s Magazine of Botany.” 
(5 TURNER has a few strong plants left of the above 
¢ Hardy Winter Flowering Plant (which is now in b!oom), 
at 33, 6d. each.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 


SELECT CULINARY SEEDS, 
WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road Nursery, Chelsea, 
7 « begs to offer to the Public this condensed selection of really 
distinct good varieties of CULINARY SEEDS, in one collec- 
lion, for 18s,, sufficient for a moderate-sized garden. 
PEAS,—Priuce Albert, British Queen, Chanipion of England, 
Knight’s New Early Improved, fine flavour ; Bishop’s 
Long: podded, very dwarf; Improved Marrow. 
BEANS,—Prolific French Dwarf Kidney, Scarlet Runners, 
Jobnson’s Wonderful Windsor, Green Windsor, New 
Royal Dwarf Cluster, Long-pod. 
BEET.—Weeks’s superb Blood-red, dwarf. 
CAULIFLOWER,—Cyprian, late ; London, early, 
KAIL.—Dwarf green curled. 
PRUSSELS SPROUTS, Imported. 
BROCCOLI.—Walcheven, Early purple Sprouting, Willcove, 
Mammoth, 
CABBAGE. — British Queen, Spotshoro’ Improved, Early 
Cornish, Dutch Red for pickling, 
SAVOY.—Green Curled, Large Drumhead, Yeilow. 
CARROT,.—t)utch Horn, earliest ; Long Surrey, Altringham, 
CELERY.—Myatt’s Superb Solid, Coles’ Superb Solid, 
CRES3,—Curled, MUSTARD,.— White. 
CHILI.—True, for vinegar, {open ground. 
CUCUMBER.—Great Britain, Syon House, Long Prickly for 
KOHL RABI.—Hardy Green. LEEK.—Londen Flag. 
LETTUCE.—tvrown Cos, black seeded; White Cos, Drumhead 


Cabbage. 
MELON.—Fleming’s Hybrid, Windsor Prize Green. [pickling. 
ONION.—White Spanish, James’s Keeping, Silver-skiuned for 
PARSLEY.—Weeka’s Triple Curled, for garnishing. 
PARSNIP.—Improved Hoilow-crowned, 
RADISH.—Red and White Turnip, New Olive long. [Zealand. 
SPINACH.—Round, for summer; Prickly, for winter, New 
TOMATOES AND NASTURTIUMS, for pickling. 
TURNIPS.—Red Stone, American; Snowball, 
VEGETABLE MARROW.—White, Green. 
SQUASH, used in preference to Vegetable Marrow. 
SALSAFY, for soups and stews. 
HERBS,—Thyme, Sweet Basil, Savory, Knotted Marjoram, 
Hyssop, and Dill. 
Various Catalogues of Stove, Greenhouse, and other Plants ; 
also Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds, can be had on applica- 
tion.—March 9. 


EAUTIFUL FLOWERS.—100 packets for 6s. 6d. ; 

70 for 5s.; 60 for 4s. 6d.; 80 for 2s, 6d. ; 12 for 14 penny 
stamps (all post free), warranted new and genuine; also 
packets .of Garden Seeds, free to any part of England, at 5s., 
10s., 15s., and 20s. each and upwards.—Address, with money 
order, to James Berts, Florist aud Seedsmap, 7, George-street, 
Brigbtou, 


N Q2iCK. — One Hundred pxckets of FLOWER 

SEEDS for 5s., 50 for 3s., or 32 fur 2s. Gd., sent free by post 
on receipg of Money Order, ‘The Advertiser, having a very large 
Collection of realiy new and genuine Seeds, begs to offer them 
at the above very moderate prices ; a smali packet of 12 kinds 
will be sent for 12 stamps. A List of Flower Garden and 
other Seeds, with a sample packet, may be had for two stamps, 
from which the selection may be made. Also packets of Garden 
Seeds, free to any railway station in London, at 5s., 10s., 15s., 
and 20s. each.—Address JosEPH GOLDING, Seedsman, Hastings, 
Sussex. 


L ICHARD SMITH begs to call attention to the 
following New and desirable Plants, which will be sent 
out by him early in April. 

PETUNIA ECLIPSE,—This is a very beautiful variety, which 
will give general satisfaction, The flower is large and of good 
texture ; ground colour pale rosy flesh, very fully marked with 
rich crimson maroon veins, forming io their density and pecu- 
liar sbape a perfect star in the centre of the flower ; it is a free 
bloomer, of good habit, and unquestionably the most beautiful 
light variety hitherto sent out. 

CACTUS (EPIPHYLLUM) MAXIMUM.—This is a hybrid, 
of enormous size, between Speciosissimus and Ackermanii 
major, of a bright deep red colour, slightly tinged with purple 
in the centre; it is very showy, an opinion of which may be 
formed when it is mentioned that the flower when expanded 
measures 10 inches across. See Notice to Correspondent ‘*S.,” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 5th, page 460. 

Price of Petunia and Cactus, 5s, each, Where three or more 
are ordered of either or both they will be charged 3s. 6d. each. 

Nurseries, Worcester, March 9, 


FUCHSIAS AND VERBENAS, NEW AND FIRST-RATE. 


M. RUMLEY anp SONS have to offer 12 of the 

following newest and very best FUCHSIAS for 12s., 29 
for 18s., or 6 for 7s., fine strong plants, true to name, free by 
post, securely packed: Elegance, Eastern Beauty, Fire King, 
Elegantissima, Newtoniensis, President, Model, Chateaubriand, 
Royalist, General Negrier, Incomparable, Perfection, Chal- 
lenger, Shylock, Gem, Tricolcr superba, Julia, Grisi, Lord 
Nelson, The Rajah, Splendida, Snowdrop, Sir Charles Napier, 
&c. Spectabilis, 5s. each. 

VERBENAS, —12 of the following newest and very best 
varieties for 6s.: Eclipse, Lord of the Isles, Attraction, Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte, John Salter, Madame Rayencon, Mar- 
quis de Rodolfi, Madame Gabrielle de Vendeuve Marganyou, 
Princess Alice, Queen of Summer, Beauty of Stow, Napier, 
Cyclops, Julia, Magnificent, General Lamoriciere, Royal 
Purple, Iphigene, Lady of the Lake, &ec. 

GERANIUMS,—12 of the following extra fine varieties for 
10s. 6d., fine strong plants, hamper and package included: 
Blackmore, Beauty of Kent, Conflagration, Celestial, Geral- 
dine, Prince Albert, Chef d’Ouvre, Lady of the Lake, Mayor of 
Yarmouth, Mayoress of Yarmouth, British Queen, Maid of 
Anjou, Princess Alicia, Favourite, Magog, Unit, &c. 

The above will be forwarded to any part on receipt of a Post- 
office order, payable at Richmond. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Fuchsias, Verbenas, Geraniums, Dablias, Pansies, Stove, 
Greenhouse, and Bedding Plants, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion,—Gilling, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


L ENDLHW’S TRU& WILLCOVE BROCCOLIL.— 
This superior variety has been proved by thousands to 
be the best late sort in cultivation, and cam be recommended 
with much confidence. We have saved a small quantity 
this scason on our own grounds, from some of the finest 
heads ever scen ; price 1s. per packet, free by post. 
*.© Twenty packets to tbe Trade for 12s , or 50 for 21.10s, It 
will give the most complete satisfaction, 
Our commercial stamp is on each packet. 
COLE’S SUPERB RED CELERY, 1s. per packet, 
Apply to Witt1am E. RenpLe and Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
W P. AYRES begs to inform his friends that he 
e supplies the whole of his FLOWER SEEDS in Ayres 
and Moore’s Envelopes, with proper cultural directions. Free 


by post. &. 8. d. 
20 of the newest and best bedding Annuals .., RL ib 
12 do. do, do. oe ek 0 

200 aplendid varieties ar oe +h A ava TEGO 

100 do. do, es ode pte a yO 2s 6 

Imported German Stocks, Asters, Larkspurs, Zinnias, 

&c,, per oz, packet rae ape ree ais ay 3 6 


The following VEGETABLE SEEDS are confidently re- 
commended as being of first-rate quality. Per packet—s, d. 
Bacccortt.—Snow’s superb Winter White, from Mr. Snow 2 

Elsden’s do. do, ox A eas age an 

5 April White Mammotb 

Miller’s Dwarf (true) 11 

Wilcove (trae) ... 25 “eo 

Ifammond’s White Cape (true) 

Greeu Cape é vse vee 
Borecole, vew hearting ... rhe 
Ayres’ superb Late White Celery i 
Patrick’s superior Frame Cucumbez (very fine) 

Mills’ Champion do, (true), 30 to 36 inckea 
Danesbury Park Melon, the best grown _... aes aa 
Vegetab’e and Flower Seed Lists forwarded free. 
Brooklands Nursery, Blackheath, March 9, 


kee TRUE “ DURMAST” OAK OF THE NEW 
FOREST.—A large quantity of fine stout Plants of this 
esteemed species of Quercus, 3 to 5and 6 feet high, 40s. to 80s. 
per 1000, may be obtained of Wm. Rocers, Nurseryman and 
Contracting Planter, Red Lodge, uear Southampton, this being 
now the best season for transplanting them, 


DWARF PEAS, 
E AIRS’S Dwarf Green MAMMOTH KNIGHT’S 
MARROW PEA is perfectly distinct from any other in 
existence ; grows 2 feet, is 3 weeks earlier than the old dwarf 
Green Knight's, and the Peas and pods are twice the size, 
5s. per quart, 

BISHOP'S LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early 
Frames, pods as large as Seymetars, and 20 to 24 per stem, 
2s. per quart. 

LURBIGE’S ECLIPSE.—Grows 1 foot high, pods larger than 
Imperial, greater bearer, and altogether superior to that 
variety. ls. per quart. 

The above are three of the best Dwarf Peas ever introduced, 
Full particulars can be had of Duncan Hains, Seedsman, &e., 
Wholesale and Retail, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues can be furnished on application, and every article 
connected with the trade supplied on terms to defy competition, 
Garden Tools, Nets, Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes 
saved from selected stocks at moderate prices. 


SELECTION from Beysamin R. Cant’s Catalogue 
of some of the newest and best VEGETABLE and 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. Height 


moO NR RR be ee bo 
SAHARSCSRSOSCOCOH 


Per quart—s. d. in feet. 
Peas, Danecroft Rival... A Sf slerG 1 
», Burbidge’s Eclipse = ae pee Ha gO) 1g 
»» Fairbeard’s Champion of England... 1 0 4 
5, -Lhurston’s Reliance .., ach Fem mnt 6 
3, Hay’s Mammoth Marrow LeGa se 1G 
» Knight’s DwarfGreen Marrow LP esos 


” Per packet—s, d. 


Per packet—s. d. 

Broccoli, Adams’s . New Cucumber, Latter’s Vic- 
Early White 20 tory of England. 0 6 

» Dickson's Waterloo », Tiley’s Victory of 
large late white... 0 6 Bath “Aa 7. 0! 6 
», Early Walcheren ...0 6 », Milis’s Jewess . 0 6 
Cauliflower, extra fine ... 0 6] Melon, Beechwood m0. 6 

Celery, Cole’s Superb New » Fieming’s or Tren- 
Red Sclid oe Bec gil) tham Hybrid ...0 6 
», Tiley’s Queen wor 6 

FLOWER SEED&, 

Per packet—s, d. Per packet—s. d. 
Amaranthus, Purpie Nemophila maculata ..,1 6 
Globe... AY .. 0 3] Phlox Drummondii alba 0 6 
Balsam, fine double mixed 0 3 aS >»,  searlet 0 2 

Brachycoma iberidifolia. 0 3 »» superb 
Clintonia pulchella wus mixed toh eo 2 
Cockscomb, scarlet . 0 3] Portulaca alba striata ...1 0 

» yellow ve a. 0" 3 », Thellusonii — sul- 
Calceolaria, from best phurea .., fa 0 
named flowers ... Pe bbe | »» Thorburnii... . Leo 
Cineraria, Henderson’s Primula sinensis alba 0 6 
choicest sorts Pee kee Gs i #3 rosea ...0 6 
Calempelis (Eccremocar- Rbhodanthe Manglesii ,0 6 
pus scabra) ... .. 0 6] Schizanthus retusus Ones 
Chenostoma fastigiatum 0 6 “ », albus... 1. 0 
Cobsea scandens ... ... 0 6 Salpiglossis, new yellow... 0 6 
Humea elegans .. 0 6] Thuubergia alata 0 6 
Ipomecea Burridgii Ore oF » alba ...0 6 

», Yubra cerulea Salou os yy» auran- 

Lobelia ramosus .,. roc tiaca... 0 6 
Lophospermum scandens 0 6 3  Fryerii. 0 6 
Nemophilainsignis alba. 0 4 | Viscaria Burridgii 0 6 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds is now ready, and will be 
forwardea upon application on receipt of one penny postage 
stamp, 

Bensamin R, Cant, St. John’s-street Nursery, Colchester, 


— 
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BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-F LESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 
“~L)DWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 

whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
ealled ‘““BROMMAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 
6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet, For further 
particulars of the above, seo Advertisement in this Paper, 
February 9th, Also the following fine varieties can be highly 
recommended ; 8. d. 


Queen Melon .. oe we os -. 1 6 per packet. 
Bowood Green-flesh .. oe oe So Luo oa 
Beechwood do. oe oe a> pl S a 
Windsor Prize do. . oe oe ao BOA 
Emperor oe ee oe oe re es ” 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid aie Ae yy 
Duncan’s Green-ficeh do, improved wot 0 He 
Hampton-court Green-flesh et) . 
Egyptian do, do. improved .. 1 0 49 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS. 
Victory of Bath o» os oe Ar 2p 2) 4 
Gordon’s White Spine oe os os : : ” 


Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. oe 30 A 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s. 
DWakD TILEY, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
A remittance must accompany the 


USUAL PRICES, on 
Witiiam E. Renpwe and Co., Plymouth. For prices, see Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, Feb. 23d, page 114.—Apply to Winxiam E, 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 

GERMAN STOCKS AND ASTERS are now 
ready, and can be obtained, in Collections at 3s., 4s., 5s., and 8s, 


VV HITE BELGIAN CARROT, 70s. per cwt., 
9d. per lb. 
YELLOW GLOBE and LONG RED MANGOLD WURZEL, 
70s. per cwt., 9d. per lb. 
CATTLE and HOLLOW-CROWNED PARSNIP, 60s. per cwt. 
Sd. per lh, 
SKIRVING’S IMPROVED PURPLE-TOP SWEDE, 28s. per 
bushel, 9d. per lb. 
GRASSES, for Permanent Pasture, 20s. per acre. 
Fine selected LAWN GRASS, 1s. 2d. per lb., and all other 
Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds equally low. 
The above Seeds have been grown from some of the finest 
stocks in the country, and may be depended on as new and 
genuine.— Wm. Jas. Epps, Seed Merchant, Maidstone, Kent. 


GRICULTURAL SEEDS.—The following delivered 
free to London, or any Station on the Bury line to Norwich, 
at the present prices, as annexed. 
GRASS SEEDS. 

The best selected varieties, mixed in proper proportions of 
such kinds as possess the most desirable qualities suited for 
PERMANENT PASTURES, and adapted to different descriptions of 
soils, per acre «. 245. 0d, 


Fine mixed dwarf varieties for lawns, per Ib. ... ces ate 3) 
Ditto, per peck “3 = mae sett ota 
RYE GRASS, True Italian per bushel 6 6 
ps Pacey ar nt ere!) 

re Perennial ditto, 3s,6d,to 5 0 
TURNIP—Skirving’s Liverpool Swede, p. bu., °8s.,p.qt1 0 
5 Laing’s Improved Swede, per bu., 36s.,p.qt.1 3 

” Purple-top Swede, per bush., 28s, per gt. 1 0 

a Skirving’s Improved Purple-top Scotch ,, ...1 3 

oA Norfolk White, Green, and Red Rounds,, ...0 9 

= Dale’s Hybrid i aie Pare oe 

his White and Red Tankards ee 5 ibe) 

a Yellow Tankard or Scotch Paddin Ba oronl, ae, 
LUCERNE =e “ea 530 per lb. 0 10 
CARROT—Large White Belgian i cas Fe fons Oy ae 
an Long Green-top Red Altringham can tle 
PARSNIP—Large, for cattle oe ei Fey cee. are: 
MANGOLD WURZEL—Yellow Globe ote, eee 
iS 43 Red Globe ae 53 og BD. 

. 55 Long Red Aan Sen ae) A 
Long Yellow 0 9 


” 39 one : Eee 

Best English Red and White Clovers, Trefoil, and all other 
Agricultural Seeds of the best stocks at the lowest market 
prices. PRICED CATALOGUES of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
sent prepaid on application ; also prices to the trade, 

Post-cffice orders payab‘e to Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN 
Brown. Remictances required from unknown correspondents. 

BASS anp BROWN, Seep and HorricunToraL EsTasLisH- 
MENT, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


ARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HIBISCUS SPECIOSA, a Stove SHEUB. 
Bears a profusion of scarlet blossoms, measuring 6 inches 
across. 
ZETHIONEMA MEMBRANACEUM, Harpy PERENNIAL. 
Pink blossoms, which succeed each other in great profusion 
all the summer months. 


MYOSOTIS AZORICA, SumMER BEDDING PLANT. 

This is the most beautiful of the ‘‘ Forget-me-nots,” dwarf 
habit, profuse bloomer, and flowers of a brilliant deep amethyst 
colour. 

PENTSTEMON MURRAYANUM, Harpy PERENNIAL. 

This is the most beautiful of all its genus. Flowers of a 
jong tubular shape, and bright scarlet colour. Very scarce, 

CALANDRINIA UMBELLATA, Harpy PERENNIAL. 

Dwarf habit, flowers profusely, claret colour blossoms, which 
spangle in the sun like a Mesembryanthemum, Quite new, 
and most beautiful, ‘ 

The above may be had of Messrs. Hurst and Co., 6, Leaden- 
hall-street; W. Denver, 82, Gracechurch-street; Messrs. 
None and Oo., Fleet-strect; and the growers, Messrs, JEYES 
and Co., Northampton, 

Messrs. JEYeES and ©o., have also to offer a fine stock of 
Dwarf Trained Mocr-park Apricots, S:andard Greengage 
Plums, seedling Berberis aquifolia, common Laurels, and 
Evergreen Privet, at very cheap prices. 


OTANICAL EXPEDITION TO OREGON. — 

The Committee are glad to announce that the state of the 
Subscriptions is such as to warrant their engagement of a 
Collector. They have succeeded in securing the services of a 
young Lotanist of zeal and talent, and one who bas already 
proved his capacity to deal with and overcome difficulties. In 
doing this they haye trusted to the remaining shares being 
speedily taken up. 

The Committee are also glad to state that their Subscription 
List embraces the 1.ame of Prince Albert, and of many distin- 
guished persons in both parts of the United Kingdom. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to give in- 
structions to the commanders of her Majesty’s vessels in the 
Pacific to give every facility to the expedition, 

Names of Subscribers will still fora shorttime be received by 
Prot. Bauroun, Chairman; Mr, A. Monray, W.S., lo, Nelson- 


street, Edinburgh ; and Mr. C. M'Invosu, Dalkeith Gardens. No 


Subscriber will be liable beyond the amount of his Subscrip 
tion. The Subscription is 5/. per share, but any number may 
be taken, and the Seeds seut home will be divided in propor- 


tion to the number,—Edinburgh, March 9. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
J OHN CATTELL, Nurseryman and Seepsman, Wes- 
terham, Kent, begs to offer to the public a few very choice 
SEEDS, which may be had free by post at the prices annexed. 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 
per packet.—s, d, per packet—s, d. 


Beet, Cattell’s Dwarf Pur- Scotch Kale, fine feathered0 6 
ple-top... ay oo 6 », Dwart curled wae 
Broccoli, Elletson’s April Celery, Cole’s Superb Red 1 0 
White ... ae v, 1 0 » Red solid «., ry'0 6 
s, Wilcove SuperbWhitel 0 » Seymour’s Superb 
», Chappell’s Cream... 0 6 White  O 6 
», Jones’s Superior Cucumber, Sion House) 
White dis ah 6 », Do,, Improved ... 
Cauliflower, Dwarf Late » Manchester Prize 
Walcheren pei be » ManofKent ...| 1s 
Oabbage, Cattell’sNeliancel 0 », Bath Victory per 
An improved early », Roman Emperor| doz 
dwarf, in quality equal ,», Oarpenter’s Wonder | seeds 


to his well known 
“Barnes,” and may, 
like that, be sown the 


», WarwickshireHero 
,, Cuthill’s Bik, Spine 
Melon, Bromham-hall, 6 


middle of July without seeds a inst oe 
fear of running to seed Lettuce, fine black seed 
the following spring; Green Cos roe 
it is particularly hardy, », Do., Brown Bath 
and being suitable for 08 in 4500 156 
all seasons, may be de- », Marseilles (hand- 
pended on for being the some Cabbage) ...0 6 
earliest and best Cab- Parsley, exquisite curled 0 6 
bage known, », fine curled Giant ...0 6 
Cabbage, Cattell’s Green Vegetable Marrow, true 
Colewort rth bot 2! white wes AP 
», Do., Dwarf Barnes 0 6} Leek, Musselborough ...0 6 
», Do., Nonpareil ..,0 6 | Parsnip, Guernsey, fine 
Savoy, Dwarf Drumhead 0 6 large hollow-crowned,,, 0 6 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
Ipomcea Burridgii, splen- Jacobea, extra fine, dble, 
did red variety of purple... ns 6 
Conyolyulus major 1 0 | Indian Pink, extra fine...1 0 
», purpurea splendens, ‘s », fine fringed 0 6 
or new dark Con- Calceolaria,from first-rate 
volvulus major ...0 6 sorts,impregnated .,,2 6 
Ipomopsis elegans ... 1 0| Stock, red Intermediate ; 
Portulaca alba striata ...1 0 this is the best Stock 
», Thorburnii... rer tinal) for early spring flower- 
Pentstemon speciosum,,, 1 0 ing; more than two- 
Do., per half-ounce 7 6 thirds come double ...0 6 
Rhodanthe Manglesii ...1 0| Primula sinensis, extra 
Coreopsis nigra speciosa, fine fringed, red and 
fine... ny cco ts white mixed... a 
Nemophila maculata ..,1 0] Larkspur, dwarf double 
Phlox Drummondii alba, Rocket,extra finemixed 0 6 
true 


J. C. begs also to offer as usual fine strong plants of his true 
and improved sorts of Early and Cattle Cabbage, price, includ- 
ing package, 4s. 6d. per 1000, carriage paid to the Edenbridge 
station, South Eastern Railway. A Post-office order or 
postage stamps to accompany all orders from unknown corre- 
spondents. — 

RAYSON’S GIANT ASPARAGUS.—Fine Plants, 

with printed directions for planting, can be had, at ds. 

per 100, of FreppRick WARNER, Seedsman, No, 28, Corn- 
hill, London. 

NEMOPHILA MACULATA, at 1s. per packet. For General 
List of New Annuals, &c., see * Harrison’s Cabinet.” 
Sn FINNEY anp Co.’s DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS may still 
be had on application, inclosing two penny stamps for postage. 
100 fine, Hardy and Half-hardy kinds, for 165s, 

b do, 


50 do. do. 8s. 
25 do. do. do, 5s. 
12 do. do. do, 3s. 


With a large assortment of German Stocks, Asters, we., im- 
ported direct in sealed packets. 
Gateshead Nursery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


RUIT TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &c.—Garden 

Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
from frost, blight, and birds, or as a fence for rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be had in any length or 
quantity at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per yard 4 yards 
wide, from Jonn Kina Faruows, Fishing Rod and Net Manu- 
actory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge, The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for many years. 
Forwarded to any part of the kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, or reference in town. An allowance to gardeners 
and large consumers.—Copy the Address, 5, Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEAN®’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs. 
Averuncators 


Pick Axes 
Potato Forks 


Garden Scrapers 
Axes Grape Gatherers and 
Bagging Hooks 


Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and », Knives, various 
Borders, various pat-|_Sieves » Saws 
terns Greenhouse Doors », ‘scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames »» Shears (riety. 


Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- | 
struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Seythes 


Hoes of every pattern 

Horticultural Ham- 
mers and Hatchets 

Hotbed Handles 

Ladies’ Set of Tools 

Labels, various pat- 
terns, in zinc, por- 
celain, &e, 

Lines and Reels 


Scythe Stones 
Shears, various 
Sickles 

Sickle Saws 

Spades and Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch Hooks 
Thistle Hooks 
Transplanting Tools 


Chaff Knives 
Daisy Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock Spuds 
Draining Tools 
Kdging Irons and 
Shears 
Flower Scissors 
,», Stands in Wires 


and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 


”» 
G, and J. DEANE are sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom,—Deane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge, 
DESTRUCLI VE ANIMALCULA. 
EAD’S GARDEN ENGINES AND MACHINES, 
—As spring approaches, the larvee of destructive insects 
are propagated in infinite multitudes, and impregnate with 
millions of insects the very air we breathe, to the great injury 
of the young shoots of trees, Vines, plants, and every species 
of vegetation put into motion tind growth by the genial in- 
fucnce of the seas0n,—RrenvarD READ, Instrument Maker (by 
special appointinent) to Her Majesty, begs to inform Amateur 
and Practical Gurdencrs, &e,., that he has made considerable 
improvements in his Garden Nngines and Machines, which are 
now so perfect that he will warrant the valves to keep in repair 
‘uring the term of the patent, Manufactured only at 35, 
Regent-cireus, Piccadilly. 


CHRONICLE. 


[Marcu 9, 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
1 EORGE,GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their thix. 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con~ 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s, 3d. per lb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per lb, 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 


TO THE LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 

Coles SOLUBLE COMPOUND ALKALINE 
POWDER,—Confidently offered as a most efficacious appli- 
cation for promoting the healthy growth and beauty of all kinds 
of HARDY orn TENDER PLANTS AND FLOWERS, requiring merely A 
SMALL TEASPOONFUL Of it to be dissolved in every ENGLISH PINT 
oF WATER USEDgand the solution to be applied occasionally, 

by means of a common rose watering-pan. 
Sold, in Guass Bortuixs of 1s, 6d., 2s,, 2s, 6d., 33, 6d., and 53. 
euch, by HENRY COLES, Scedsman, Wc., 32, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, bearing his seal, signature, and address upon 


the corks and labels (without which none is genuine), of whom 
also may be had the celebrated 


CARBONISED ANIMAL MANURE, 

prepared, in like manner, specially for FLowexs, perfectly free 
from smell, to be used in a Dry STATE, andsold in TIN CANISTERS 
of 1s,, 1s, 9d., and 2s, 6d, each, or COMPACT WOODEN BOXES of 55, 
by taking which, a considerable saving in price is obtained. 

Wholesale Orders for the above, and the same prepared in a 
LESS REFINED STATE for AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, FRUITS, AND 
VEGETABLES, also punctually executed, to any extent, upon 
application to the Manacer at the MANUFACTORY, Middle 
Yard, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where may be 
seen analyses of the various sorts, made by Professor WAY 
(analytical chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land), and other eminent authorities. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATIONF 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


MAY 


{ 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, HorticuL- 
© ruRAL ARcHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BuILDERS, and Hot-wATER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houser, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air, Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con~ 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, aud at very moderate prices, Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices. Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


C UCUMBER anp MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of a)l 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l.4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in mostof the counties of England. Jas. Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’r- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, sbieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, piee, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Halt- 
moon-passage, Gracecburch-street, 


LATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH.— The following 
articles, manufactured in Slate for Horticultural purposes 
by Epwakp Breck, may be seen in use at Worton CoTracr, 
upon application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. Orange 
Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Cisterns, Shelves, Gurden Path 
Edging, Hot Water Tank Covers, Flower-be@s for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water tor Orchidaceous Houses, &c. 
Bstimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs, of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. 


qeune WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water, Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN*Roe and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Uffice, 70, Sirand, London. 
Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &ec. 

ETLEY anv CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 

British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 8d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, @LASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW ‘GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to JAMES LlETLEY and Go.,, 35, Soho-square, London, - 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Savurday in each month, 


10—1850.] 


VERBENA—“ WONDERFUL,” * i 
G MOORE begs to refer the readers of this Paper 
: . to his Advertisement of the 2d ult, 

Perry Barr, near Birmingham, March 9. 


HOLLYHOCK SEED, &c. 
CHATER anv SON have for sale a few packets 
Aa of Hollyhock Seed saved from their best named Flowers, 
at 2s. 6d, and 5s. per packet. Ditto mixed, from second rate 
‘flowers at ls. 6d, and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Also fine show PANSIES, 6s, to 9s. per dozen, 
Nursery, Haverhill, Suffolk, March 9. 


SEVERAL : OF THE 

INFLUENTIAL (Sp ROYAL AGRICUL. 

MEMBERS LewwVaee TURAL SOCIETY, 
Re SRD 


“PENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
-can be had on application, aRatis (for one penny stamp), : 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
‘Turnivs, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of CARROTS, 
‘Mancorp Worzex1, Cover, &c., as well as all the 


best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 
‘ The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 
Rend@le’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip’ ... per lb. 0s. 8d. 


Ditto ditto... tee ves . per qt. 1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per ]b., 8d. pergt.1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per Jb., 8d. perqgt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d. perqt. 1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d. per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot oa .. perlb, 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel ‘ . perlb, 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass = we r bash. 7 0 
Best En Red and White Clover per lb., 5d. to0 7 
Large Cattle P: inf per Ib., 1s. to 1 6 


- With every other kind of Agricultural Sesds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) ; 
PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 30s, per acre, allowing two bushelsof light 
seed and 12 Ibs, of heavy seed to each acre. : 
All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol ond Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town im Devon and Cornwall ; or to 


Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 
Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
For Catalogues and farther particulars apply to 
WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


< SEED POTATOES. 

(CHARLES SHARPE has much pleasure in an- 

nouncing that he bas got the under-mentioned sorts of 
POTATOES to offer again this season, which have for 'the last 
four successive years given general satisfaction in all parts of 
the kingdom. The first six sorts are very early and pro- 
ductive; those marked thus *are the best sorts for Prame 
Forcing; they are offered at the following prices, packing 


aincluded : 
Per bushel of 56.Tbs, Per bushel of 56 Ibs. 


Early Oxford Potatoes ... 85. | Early Manleys ... we. 73. 
*Harly Round Frame .., 8s. | Early Coekneys ... wen BS 
Early Ash-leaved Kidney 83. | Fox’s Seedling ... an TS. 
Seeond Early Potatoes for Winter and Spring use: 
American Native Potatoes 5s.) Kentish Pink Kidney ... 4. 
York Regents sti «. 58.\| Forty Fold... en enw SS, 

Orders will be forwarded onthe receipt of a Post-office order, 


and great eave will ‘bettaken tovensure theit safe delivery. A 
liberal allowance'to the Trade:—Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. 


A VAN GEERT, Nurserywan and Frorts, Ghent, 

* Belgium, eae ‘his friends and ‘the trade gene- 
rally, that bis New logue of Plants for 1850, is just published, 
and may be obtained on application to bis Agents, Beraam and 
BLAckiTa, ‘Coxand Hammond's Quays, Lower Thames-street, 
London.—G@hent, March 9. 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ETHAM ano BLACKITH (late Joun Bretnam), 

CustoM-HOUSE, SuiPPinG, INsuRANCE, and GeNFRAL Fonr- 
WARDING AGENTS, beg to inform the above that they continue 
to receive and forward consignments of Plants, Seeds, and 
General Merchandize, with due rezard io economy and expedi- 
‘tion. Constant communication maintained with all the Conti- 
nental Nurseries, and information given respecting the arrival 
and departure of the vessels.—Address, Cox and Hammond's 
Quays, Lower Thames-street, London, 


Grp alag DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR. 
— The Subscribers beg to inform the admirers and 
planters of the above hardy Tree, that they have upwards of 
FIFTY THOUSAND, from ona to five years old, in pots, 
grown from seed, constantly in the open ground, which they 
are now supplying on such terms as will induce their general 
introduction into all plantations, being of rapid growth, 
highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree. 
Wm. Maute and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


(.RIGOR’S AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA—The 

Subscribers beg to offer strong plants of this beautiful 
Columbine, post free, at 2s. 6d. per pair, or 9s. per dozen, and 
Seeds at ls per packet, or for stanrps of that value, 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 17th June, 1848, Dr. 
LINDLEY says, ‘‘This plant is perhaps the handsomest hardy 
perennial in cultivation,” 

True native Highland PINE and LARCH plants at unusu- 
ally low prices. Early Prolific POTATOES for Seed, at 20s. 
per sack of 4 bushels, free on board. 

Jouw» Griacor and Co., Nurseries, Forres, N. B. 


(YRANGE, LEMON, LIME, CITRON, AND 

SHADDOCK TREES,—The first importation ot the above 
Trees, in most excellent and healthy condition, has arrived 
‘from Italy. They are from 2 to 4 feet high in the stems, very 
straight, and possess strong grafts, and will make splendid 
trees in two or three years ; from 12s, to 25s. each. They may 
be seen at A. Cossert’s Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 
18, Pall-mai], Lordon. Also Catalonian, Azorian, and Arabian 
Jessamine Plants. The Double Italian Tuberose Roots are 
still on sale, 4s. per dozen. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &e. 
‘G SMITH’S Priced and Deseriptive Catalogue 

* contains the very best selections of the above ; witha 
useful note and a marked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, aud what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas tocatch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 

* of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Vetunias, &c, ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp.— 
-Tollington Nurgery, Hornsey, Islington, 
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CEDRUS DEODARA, 
oun HENCHMAN has to offer 2000 strong seed- 
lings of the above, from 4 to 6 inches high, in their pots, 
at 15/. per 1000 : 261, cash will be taken for the 2000, 
Edmonton Nursery, March 9. 


NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 
V:, Weer pina MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 
tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
viction that it will give entire satisfaction, 

WOODSTOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will surpass everything yet outin itsclass, The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping, See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept, 15, 1849.—"* W. K, B. Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink; a remarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet seen.” 

Fine strong plants the Ist of April, at bs, each, free by post. 
Where three are ordered four will be sent. 

Mackir’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, March 9. 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 

AMES KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who so liberally pur- 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plants, which have beon transplanted. See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle,—“ STRAWBERRIES: J. K, Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal.—‘ Srraw- 
BERRIES: J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exqnisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines'the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 


member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
* Kithey’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 
Plants, 12s. per doz. or 4l. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken, 
Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, March 9. 
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Tur following example of Amateur rorcine is so 
instructive that we cannot do otherwise than bring 
it prominently into notice ; for it shows, what few 
would suspect, that im spite of the advice, the warn- 
img, the teaching of ‘so many excellent gardeners, for 
so Many years, persons are still to, be found who read 
without understanding, who act without thinking, 
and upon whom advice, warning, and teaching are 
wholly thrown away. 

A correspondent, whose accuracy we have no 
reason to doubt, makes this statement; we give it 
in his own words : 

“A gentleman whose garden I superintend once a week 
built a new pit for forcing Strawberries in, the plan 
of which I always objected to. It is as follows :—The 
| pit is of the usual size, having five lights and 4-inech 
j walls. Itis heated by a single flue, running through 
the middle from one end to the other, and has a set-off 
in the walls for slabs to rest upon, so as to form a 
chamber below, from which the plunging material above 
isheated. In the last week in January the slabs were 
covered with a foot in thickness of half-decayed leaves, 
on which were laid about 9 inches of leat-mould, to 
plunge the pots in. The pots were placed in the pit 
the same day on which the l.aves were put in. A fire 
was lighted, but it was two or three days before it 
raised the temperature in the pit a single degree ; and 
as I attended only once a week, as already stated, I left 
directions to increase the temperature two or three 
degrees weekly ; but when I went again I found the 
bottom-heat at 90°, and the top 70°. I ordered the 
fire to be put out directly, and 1 gave plenty of air at 
top ; but notwithstanding this the bottom heat remained 
at 90°. I had no fire on all night. I went the next 
morning and still found the bottom heat at 90°; this 
circumstance led me to examine the plunging material, 
and I found the moist heat in the chamber (for there 
was a small tank of water over the furnace, and 
perhaps that sometimes boiled, as it evaporated 5 or 6 
gallons of water daily) had caused a violent fermenta- 
tion to take place in the decayed leaves ; consequently 
I bad all the pots raised and placed on the top of the 
leaf-mould, leaving directions for them to remain in that 
condition till I went again; but when I returned, to 
my astonishment, 1 found them all replunged and 
rapidly approaching their ‘ormer state. They bad now 
been in heat about a fortnight, or rather more. I again 
requested the bottom heat to be reduced to 70°, and the 
| top heatto 35° or 60°, with sun; and on going again 
| the following week, I found the lights entirely off the 
| plants, and they had been co for two days, exposing the | 


plants to an external atmosphere of 40°. I premon- 
strated, but was told a nurseryman at * * had recom- 
mended it ; I then examined the bottom heat with the 
lights off ; it stood at 80°. I had them put on again, 
but so that the plants had plenty of air ; before night 
the bottom heat was again at 90°. During the last 
week it has been at 80°, with about one-fourth of the 
plants dying, as I predicted they would under such 
treatment. Now, my employer will insist upon it that 
the soot at the bottom of the pots has killed the plants.” 

Here we haye the case of Mr. Sprrecins in another 
and more startling form; but with this essential 
difference, that the ignorance belongs to the master, 
which is excusable, and not to the gardener, in whom 
it would be inexcusable. 

It appears that the owner of these Strawberry 
plants, interpreting the word “ forcing” literally, as 
signifying “to compel, to constrain,” in January 
last took some Strawberry plants in pots out of the 
open ground and plunged them in a pit, the bottom 
heat of which rose to 90° in the first week, the top 
heat being 70°; that, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the gardener, this temperature had been main- 
tained till, at last, the plants received a cold-air bath 
of 40°, the bottom heat still remaining at 80°. Then 
succeeded another stewing at 90°; and at last, when 
a quarter of the plants were dying, the unhappy gar- 
dener is charged with having killed the plants by 
putting some soot in the bottom of the pots. 

Did not our editorial experience teach us that 
such events are not uncommon, we should haye alto- 
gether discredited this story, so contrary does it seem 
to common sense and common fairness. The 
master may be laughed at for his folly in at- 
tempting to grow Strawberries by par-boiling their 
roots ; the plants were his, and, if he had thought fit 
to bake them, he had a clearright to do so; and any 
public expression of opinion would have been un- 
called for. But when he turns round upon the gar- 
dener who had endeavoured to stop the proceeding, 
and who was in every respect blameless, and gets 
up a ridiculous charge of his killing the plants with 
soot, the matter becomes serious, and calls for public 
interposition. Such an assertion, made in a little 
country neighbourhood, with some important part 
of the facts unexplained, may ruin, or most in- 
juriously affect, the occasional gardener against 
whom the complaint is brought. 

If the Strawberry killer im this case had at all 
understood the nature of plants he would have 
known these things ; 1, that a sudden application of 
high temperature to Strawberries, especially to their 
roots, will always destroy a crop; 2, that under no 
circumstances will they bear 90° at their roots, while 
growing, without suffering ; 3, that a moist heat of 
90° at their roots is destruction ; and 4, that soot is 
very commonly employed in potting Strawberries 
with beneficial, not imjurions, effects. And then, if 
he could reason, he would have scen that the blame 
was his own, and mobody’s else. 

The Strawberry is a northern plant ; the tempera- 
ture of the soil in which its roots are naturally 
placed, is to be judged of by that of London, where 
some of its finest fruit is annually produced. Now 
it appears from the careful observations of Mr. 
THompson, in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society,* that the mean temperature of the earth 
there is in March 41°.16, in April 46°.17, in May 

3°.49; in June 61°.14, about from 30° to 50° less 
than that employed in the case above related, which 
would have been excessive even for Pine-apples. 

As it is impossible to run counter to the rules 
prescribed by Nature, without certainly missing the 
object aimed at, it would be superfluous to remark 
further on this occurrence, if it were not for the 
purpose of once more urging upon public attention 
the indispensable necessity of attending to ground 
temperature, a necessity less obvious in farming 
than in gardening, but not to be safely disregarded 
in either ; for a soil may be too cold as well as too 
hot, and a crop of corn may suffer from the first, 
in the same way as a crop of Strawberries from 
the second. 


“Nozmine in England surprises one so much,” 
said a clever foreigner the other day, “as the total 
want of taste evinced in England in the interior of 
Puant-nouses. Here and there indeed, as at Chats- 
worth, Syon, &c., we see a successful attempt at 
carrying out, under glass, those principles of decora- 
tion which the English so well understand in the 
open flower garden ; but they are mere exceptions. 
One would think that the pleasure-grounds belonged 
to one nation, and the glass buildings to another. 
You have the finest cultivation in the world, the 
most magnificent plants, and the most varied forms; 
but you huddle them all together upon a stage or a 
shelf, just as if a greenhouse were a shop, and the 
plants were objects placed for sale upon the covnters. 
We, on the contrary, have no such materials at our 
command, nevertheless observe how gay and varied 
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is the scene in many a Continental garden without 
half the pretensions of an English country residence. 
What, for example, have you in London that can be 
compared with the Jardin d’Hiver at Paris?” _ 
We could not deny the justice of the criticism. 
What M. Rivoriére alleged was true, and deserves 
to be made a matter of consideration. Admitting 
this, however, we must also add that taste in the 
interior of plant-houses is far more studied than it 
‘was, and that in many places a considerable approach 
has been made to the combination of the useful and 
beautiful, as at Kew, in one of Mr. Hansury’s 
houses at Poles, contrived by Mr. Grenpinnine, and 
in some houses in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society. ; 
The reason why the English have preferred their 
homely way of arranging plants, has been the con- 
venience of it. Their object has been high cultiva- 
tion ; to secure which it is desirable that every plant 
should be readily accessible and removable, so that, 
if any symptoms appear of bad health, they may be 
inquired into and arrested ; and also in order that 
each plant may receive the treatment which is most 
suitable to its peculiar habits. Where plants are 
arranged in masses, in earth, or attached to stems, in 
irregular groups, this is not so easy to accomplish. 


Another reason for our English method has been 
economy of space ; a point of the first importance 
so long as glass bore the exorbitant price attached 
to it before Sir Roserr Prxn’s remoyal of the excise 
duties; and not to be neglected even now, with our 
excise on bricks and our duties on timber, to hamper 
the funds at the command of the garden architect. 
The Jardin d’Hiver, which Mons. Rivoriére quoted in 
illustration of his meaning, chiefly consists of a lawn, 
of Lycopodium, and winding walks, decorated here 
and there with plants in pots, grown in the style 
observable in the garden of the Royal Botanic So- 
ciety. Properly speaking, this place is more of a 
lawn under glass than a flower-garden ; but extremely 
pretty and tasteful no doubt. In England, however, 
a very moderate selection of fine plants would require 
half-a-dozen such houses to hold them. 

While, then, we English have generally preferred 
utility to mere beauty, our Continental neighbours 
have often sacrificed solid value to showy decoration. 
But there surely is a middle course, which may be 
steered with advantage. While we teach them what 
high cultivation is, we may gladly learn from their 
example how the principles of high art may be 
applied to gardening, and the interior of plant- 
houses be rendered picturesque. 


To effect this it is necessary to acquire a distinct 
idea of what tropical picturesqueness consists in, 
and to study the nature of those marvellous 
groupings of foliage to which we have no parallel in 
European scenery. We must give up, too, our ex- 
cessive fondness for mere flowers, and learn to appre= 
ciate the value of the Ferns, and Palms, and Aradg, 
&c. &c., to which a tropical foreground owes so 
much of its peculiar beauty. Those who wish to 
study the possibility of producing great effects by 
such means, should study the admirable work of 
Kirrirrz,* or any other faithful representations of 
tropical scenery. To explain what we mean we 
reproduce the frontispiece of “ The Vegetable King- 
dom,” in which the accuracy of the details is 
guaranteed by the authority of Von Manrins. 

Nor is this at all impossible of accomplishment. 
A very near approach has been already made to such 
a scene by Mr. Dittwyn Lizwettyn, to whose house 
we shall probably refer next week, when we explain, 
in some detail, how such a plan may be worked out 
without interference with the possibility of that 
minute and special supervision to which our English 
system has sacrificed so much. Inthe meanwhile we 
shall be thankful for any hints or suggestions which 
the experience of our readers may be able to furnish. 


7- _ Glyphogreply 


GRAVEL WALKS AND ROADS, 

In the very humid and comparatively sunless climate 
of England, nothing conduces more to the enjoyment of 
a country residence than a good, firm, and dry walk, 
upon the surface of which the ladies of a family can, 
without annoyance from dirt or damp, take their daily 
exercise. To be what it ought, it should be available 
immediately a heavy shower has ceased; and to 
this end it is desirable to get a hard smooth surface, and 
to carry off the surface water by frequent gratings to 
an underground drain, not allowing it to saturate the 
materials of which the walk is composed, or the ground 
on which it rests ; because in proportion to the ab- 
sorbency of the materials will be the unsoundness of the 
walk after severe frosts. Both road making and walk 
making are frequently ill understood by those who 
attempt it. 

In the ordinary course of proceeding to form a road or 
walk, it is usual to make a deep excavation, which, when 
filled (as is usua!) with large and coarse gravel, becomes 
a receptacle for the drainage of the adjacent ground, 
thus securing the greatest evil which can happen, by the 
constant saturation of its foundation. A better plan is 
to raise the edges of it above the adjoining surface, 
which keeps it dry. It is necessary that there should 
be 6 inches in thickness of gravel, for otherwise, how- 
ever firm and good the surface might be, the worms 
would cast through and disfigure it. 

Nothing can be a worse practice than the employ- 
ment of large bodies of rounded pebbles at the bottom 
of a road or walk. After all, it is the native soil which 
carries the road, and if thisiscovered or roofed with mate- 
rials which exclude the surface water, it will last; 4 inches 
of hard materials is sufficient ; if pebbles, they should 
be broken so as to form a compact solid body, which 
they do when angular. Rounded pebbles, independently 
of the facilities which their interstices afford for the 
lodgement of water, are ever rising upwards ; when 
pressed upon any point of their circumference, they 
move and become wedged by the falling of finer 
materials around them ; and as this is always going on, 


in'time they get to the surface, making it rough and 
uneven. Inno instance should any great amount of 
convexity be given to the surface of a walk; its crown 
should not be raised above the level of the margins ; if 
the water will just fall to the sides where the gratings 
are placed, it is all that is necessary ; its outline cannot 
be too accurately defined, it is avowedly a work of art, 
and should have the impress of the nicest artistical ex- 
ecution in all its details. 

However good the material which forms the face of 
the walk may be, the action of the atmosphere, alternate 
frosts and rain, will in time decompose the surface, in 
the same manner as it decomposes the hardest rocks, 
and by its slow but sure agency effects vast changes in 
the surface of the earth; the particles of earth absorb 
water, they expand by freezing, and when they thaw 
become soft and friable, presenting a fit nidus for 
Lichens, Mosses, &c., to vegetate in ; but with a well- 
made walk we have only to scatter a little bright and 
fresh gravel on the surface, previously loosening it 
slightly, and it is restored to its former beauty, I 
have long discontinued the old practice of breaking up 
the walks deeply ; and the more ancient one of leaving 
them roughly brcken and exposed to the frost, snows, 
and rains of winter, cannot be too highly deprecated. 

Asphalte and paving have both been’ recommended 
for forming garden walks, but I think there are few 
persons who would not prefer the bright warm colour 
of good gravel, where it can be procured. I have been 
in the habit of forming a sort of concrete with the gravel 
we get here, which answers well ; it is well watered and 
rolled to the consistency of puddle when wet; it is 
afterwards allowed to dry, and sets as hard as a rock— 
the first shower of ‘rain restoring it to its natural 
appearance. 

Walk making, if well done, is very expensive ; of 
course varying with the facility of obtaining fit mate- 
rials ; so much depends on their proximity to thescene 
of operations, or having to be carted from a distance, 
that perhaps no two places would come under the same 
estimate. Both walks and roads should be made upon 


the same principle—that of preserving a moderately 
thick stratum of angular materials from absorbing the 
surface water ; and yet so little is this understood that 
thousands of tons of stone are yearly thrown into deep 
trenches, to form, as it is supposed, the foundations for 
roads and walks, while at the same time they, instead of 
supporting them, secure the most effectual means of 
making them unstable and rotten; let a dry surface be 
obtained—if not naturally, artificially—and cover it with 
a thin coat of such material as will keep it so. 

In the present depressed state of the agricultural 
interest this may be worth the consideration of such of 
our friends of that class as purpose making roads ; 
because, the privciple admitted, must cause a much less 
quantity of ponderous materials to be procured and 
hauled than is usually done in forming farm roads ; and 
as economy is the order of the day, this is one item in 
which a saving of outlay may be made where such 
labour is necessary. Whether it be in an approach 
road to the residence of a gentleman, or upon his farm, 
or in his garden, nothing is more satisfactory than well- 
kept roads and walks. In the wilder scenes of nature 
we can admire rugged and irregular paths, but in what 
immediately relates to the comfort and enjoyment of 
the family of the man of wealth and taste, we look 
for perfection, as far it is attainable by human means. 
Henry Baily, Nuneham. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 133.) 

Genus X1X.; one species. GANGRENE, that is, a soft, 
moist, putrefying corruption.—To this disease also may 
be applied what I have said of ulcers, that it may be 
considered as the last stage of some other disorder. It 
rarely attacks the stems of plants, but appears fre- 
quently in fruits, flowers, leaves, and roots. Plains of 
excessive fertility, and gardens, offer the most frequent 
instances of gangrene, especially in rainy, cold seasons. 
In my own little garden I have frequently observed it 
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on Hyacinths and many other garden plants. As it is 
here that its does most damage, I shall first enter into 
some details on this case, and then speak of the gan- 
grene in trees. 

Flowers, especially Carnations, when cultivated by 
the fair sex, are much subject to this kind of corrup- 
tion. The fear that ladies have lest their favourites 
should perish from starvation or drought, induces them 
to give a surfeit of the richest manures, with copious 
daily waterings. Thus treated, the plants grow with 
great vigour, but are soon attacked by polysarcia, 
followed by gangrene, and the disease is without cure 
when in an advanced stage. Itis only when the first 
symptoms appear, usually some yellowish spots, that a 
remedy may be tried ; although, if the spots are sur- 
rounded by a blackish sooty discoloration, it may be 
already too late. The only course to pursue is entirely 
to change the earth of the plant, placing it in a more 
appropriate drier soil without manure. 

The gangrene of the Hyacinth requires some further 
mention. As already mentioned, it attacks the bulb, 
where it shows itself in the form of a circle, sometimes 
of a blackish hue, but generally of the colour of dead 
leaves, appearing sometimes near the top, sometimes 
near the base of the bulb. Corruption then spreads 
gradually till it reaches the surface, when the bulb is 
generally irremediably lost. The disease generally 
attacks the bulb when it is yet in the ground, and some 
indication of it may be given by the facility with which 
the stem may be detached from it before it is quite 
dried up. If the circular spot shows itself at the base 
of the bulb whence the fibres spring, there is no cure ; 
if it be at the upper end, the gangrene may be cut out 
so as to stop its progress, the wound being sprinkled 
with ashes, and the bulb exposed to the sun’s rays. 
The disease is contagious, and roots planted every year 
in the same place, without changing the soil, have 
appeared to me to be more especially affected with 
gangrene. 

Seasons which produce polysarcia, and cause fruits 
to burst from over-repletion, will readily generate gan- 
grene. During protracted rains we see fruits rot and 
putrify on the trees. The same effect may be produced 
by contusions. Gangrene in fruits is not only irre- 
mediable, but what is worse, contagious. It is well 
known how a sound Apple placed between two rotten 
ones will become affected likewise. The careful econo- 
mist will prevent the disease fby gathering his fruit 
before if is over-ripe, and so placing in the fruit room, 
that no one shall ever be in contact with another. 


* VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

THE successful cultivation of plants in pots depends 
in a great measure upon the proper placing of the 
Materials employed in potting. The first condition 
essential to success is perfect drainage ; if water-logged, 
no plant can continue long in a healthy state, whether 
it be in a pot or in the open ground. 

The first thing to observe in potting is to place 
two pieces of broken potsherds over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. Arrange them so that they may lay 
side by side. These pieces should have a slightly con- 
cave form, and the concave sides should be placed 
downwards; this will enable the water to pass off 
freely. The next point is the best kind of material to 
use above these pieces, and this is broken pots. For 
very small plants these may be reduced to the size of 
Peas, but they should be increased in proportion to 
the size of the pots. Four-inch and smaller pots would 
require the size mentioned, but from that to eight-inch 
pots may be drained with a coarser kind, say the size 
of Windsor Beans, and for larger pots, two or three times 
these dimensions will answer. The depth of the drain- 
age must also be guided by the size of the pots—$ inch 
will be enough for small pots, 1 inch for medium sizes, 
and for larger sizes 14 inch and even 2 inches will oc- 
casionally be required. It is an error, however, to 
drain too much, as it must obviously be at the expense 
of the material in which the plant has to feed. A 
proper and careful regulation of the drainage is there- 
fore necessarily required, in order that the object aimed 
aft may be perfectly secured. 

In collections in which little care has been bestowed 
upon the arrangement of the drainage, abundant evi- 
dence exists of the plants being in an unhealthy con- 
dition, an evil which arises not so much from an in- 
sufficient amount of drainage, as from a careless and in- 
judicious application of it. Instead, therefore, of 
casting crocks into pots without thought or care, let 
them be regularly and evenly distributed. When this 
is done, the next point to consider is, how to maintain 
the whole in an efficient state. It cannot be maintained 
im that condition if the soil is thrust into the pot with- 
out any regard to consequences. Under such circum- 
stances, it must be evident that the water supplied from 
time to time would soon wash portions of soil down 
amongst the draining materials, and render them in- 
effective. To obviate this, a little coarse turfy material 
should be carefully placed over them. If this is done 
with caution, the drainage will be perfectly and econo- 
mically secured. Pharo. 


— 


PRUNING : THE QUINCE TREE. 


On referring to the accompanying engraving, it may 
be remarked that in the preceding year, a blossom-bud, 
similar to those marked a a, and sessile like them, was 
Situated at 1. In the course of last season that bud 
ped a sort of shoot, furnished with leaves, and 

earing at its extremity a single blossom, producing one 


fruit, which at its maturity had either been pulled or 
had dropped off, leaving a scar at c. The portion 
between | and c may be termed a branch, as it was 
furnished with leaves, and buds appear that were 
formed in the axils of those leaves; but still it is av 
imperfect branch, inasmuch as it has no terminal bud 
for its prolongation, the place of such bud having been 
occupied by the fruit. As this portion is only furnished 
with weak buds, it is not necessary to be retained, and 
should be cut off at 1. 


aa, Blossom-buds ; b b, Wood-buds; ¢, The place where fruit 
was attached last season. 


In‘ rearing the Quince tree, pruning is necessary in 
order to strengthen the stem, for otherwise it is very 
apt to be twisted or bent over by the winds. Presuming 
the tree has been planted in rich, rather moist soil, it 
will send up’a long but flexible shoot; and if from this 
all laterals are pruned closely off, with the view of 
making a clean stem, the latter will be rendered much 
weaker than it would be if left to Nature. The plant 
should be cut back to within, say 18 inches of the 
ground, or more or less according to its strength. 
Generally three buds next the section will push in the 
following season; select the shoot best adapted for 


continuing the stem, and train it as upright as possible. 
Shorten this at the winter pruning, and spur in the 
laterals. In every successive year, a well-managed young 
tree of any kind ought to have an increased quantity of 
foliage ; certainly not by any avoidable means should 
it be reduced to a condition under which it could only 
produce a decreased quantity. But such condition may 
be guarded against, and yet the stem can be cleared of 
such lateral shoots as may have been temporarily left 
to strengthen it and the roots, if their removal be 
gradually effected, of course from below upwards. 
A portion should be removed at every winter pruning, 
but the quantity should be more than compensated by 
that of the young shoots produced above in the pre- 
ceding summer. By attending to this, and annually 
shortening the leading shoot, a stout stem, requiring no 
stake for support, will be the result. When the stem 
has attained the desired height, the formation of the 
head should be commenced. ‘Three shoots, cut back at 
least to half their length, will afford two shoots each in 
the following season ; and thus six principal branches 
will be originated. Afterwards very little pruning will 
be required. It will chiefly consist in early checking 
over-luxuriant up-starts, and thinning out cross- 
branches, R. 7. 


ONIONS. 

Att the varieties of the common Onion, even those 
considered the most distinct, are so easily modified by 
soil and climate, that one sort may produce what is 
here or elsewhere described as a different sort. It is 
possible that by saving seed from the palest bulbs of 
the Blood-red Onion, the Pale Red variety may be ob- 
tained ; and by repeatedly saving from the palest of 
the Pale Red, James’s Keeping may be obtained, and. 


doubtless was so. Miller describes only three sorts of 
the common Onion, namely the Strasburg, Spanish, and 
White Egyptian ; and he adds, “ These varieties are 
not lasting ; for if you save seeds of White Onions only, 
you will have a mixture of the Red ones amongst them ; 
nor will the Strasburg keep long to its kind, but will by 
degrees grow flatter, as do the Large Portugal Onions 
when planted in our climate, which in a year or two 
will be so far degenerated as not to be known they were 
from that race.” 

1. Blood-red, alias French Blood-red, Dutch Blood- 
red, St. Thomas’s, Oignon rouge foncé. Middle-sized, 
flat, deep-red, strong ; keeps well. 

Pale Red, alias Amiens, Rouge pile ou de Niort. 
Similar to the preceding, but paler and not so flat. 

2. James's Keeping, aliis James’s Long Keeping, 
Oignon Poire ou pyriforme. Large, pyramidal, outer 
skin brown; the second bas a reddish cast; flavour 
strong ; esteemed for its long keeping. 

Madeira, alias Oignon de Madére, Romain ou de 
Bellegarde. Very large, roundish obovate, pale red ; 
quality rather mild ; does not keep long. 

3. Tripoli, alias Besagnina. Resembles the preceding, 
very large, pale red, tinged with green and brown ; 
soft and will not keep long; but whilst it lasts is much 
esteemed for its mildness. 

4, Strasburg, aliis Dutch, Flanders, Essex. This is 
the most generally cultivated sort ; large, varies from 
flat to globular or oval; divested of its thick brown ex- 
ternal coat, the colour is light red tinged with green ; 
hardy, keeps well, but is strong. The two following 
are considered varieties of this. 

5. Deptford. Skin thin, pale brown without any tinge 
of red ; rather mild. 

Globe. Skin rough, thick, pale brown with a tinge of 
red ; hardy, rather mild, 

6. Spanish, alias White Spanish, Reading, White 
Reading, Portugal, White Portugal, Cambridge, Eve- 
sham, Sandy, Oignon d’Espagne. Large, flat ; outer skin 
loose, brows, falling off spontaneously, and exhibiting 
the next coat white tinged with green; considered the 
best for a general crop for early winter use ; it is par- 
ticularly mild. 

Brown Portugal, alits True Portugal, Brown 
Spanish, Oignon jaune ou blond des Vertus, Catalogne, 
Cambrai, Oporto, Lisbon Viauna, Large St. Ubes. More 
brown than the preceding ; in other respects very 
similar, 

Lisbon, alits White Lisbon Florence, Ojgnon blane de 
Florence, a variety of the following : 

7. Silver-skinned, alids Large Silver-skinned, Large 
White, White Egyptian, Oignon blane gros, Middle- 
sized, flat ; skin thin, shining white ; does not keep long, 
but is generally cultivated and esteemed for its mild 
quality, white colour, and for pickling. 

8, Early Silver-skinned, or Oignon blane hatif. An 
early variety of the preceding. 

9. White Nocera, or Blane de Nocera, smaller and 
and still earlier than the Early Silver-skinned; excel- 
lent for pickling. 

Fusiform Onion, alias Oignon fusiforme, Corne-de- 
beeuf, Druses Onion. From 6 to 12 inches in length, 
tapering and bent like a horn ; does not keep well, and 
is, on the whole, more curious than useful. 

Under-ground Onion, alids Potato Onion, Patate ou 
sous-terre. ‘This forms its bulbs on the parent root, 
below ground ; and comes in for use before any of the 
common Onions. 

Tree Onion, alias Oignon bulbifére, 4 rocambole, 
Oignon d’Egypte; bears small bulbs, in clusters, on the 
stem above ground ; being small, they may be employed 
for pickling. 

The sorts numbered are either the best; or they 
possess peculiar properties which, in many cases, will 
render them desirable. Those who can only grow one 
sort should choose the Strasburg. R. T. 


Home Correspondence. 

Pond Mud.—I am much interested in the inquiries 
of * Ruris Amator,” as to the best method of clearing the 
mud from ponds, and its value and proper application 
as a dressing for Jand. I have a large piece of water 
lying on flat ground, which is fed (for the most part in 
winter only, or in wet weather) by a small streamlet, 
the upper channel of which flows through uncultivated 
land of a light sandy texture. The water can be en- 
tirely drained off by a sluice at the lowerend. It has 
not been cleaned out for some 20 or 30 years, and there 
is now more than 2 feet depth of mud init. In fact, 
I have been deterred from making any attempt to clear 
it, by the certain expense and uncertain profit of the 
undertaking. Iam aware that the best and most eco- 
nomical method of pfoceeding in cases where the width 
admits of it, is to work with the common hand-scoop, 
throwing the mud to the bank in one or perhaps two 
throws ; but where there is a considerable area, amd 
where the bottom isnot hard and solid enough to admit 
of carting out, as in my case, there is a difficulty in per- 
forming the operation without some mechanical con- 
trivance. Any information on the subject would oblige. 
No Lover of Mud. 

Autumn Planting Potatoes.—On the 9th of August, 
1849, a few Potatoes, the growth of the previous year, 
were planted in the usual manner in the open air. The 
stems were protected from frost by being covered with 
straw placed over loose stones, which were laid beside 
the plants. On the 26th of February, 1850, they were 
dug out, and the produce was abundant. The young 
Potatoes were each larger than a hen’s egg, and very 
good food, being dry and haying the flayour of new 
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Potatoes. ‘the kind planted were what ave called here 
“ Baronets,” and at the time of being planted were eut 
into four parts. None of the produce showed any ap- 
pearance of disease. Are you aware of Potatoes having 
been grown in a similar way before, as to time of plant- 
ing and age of seed? Would you recommend such a 
course for the purpose of obtaining a very early crop ? 
Would the seed of the previous year be the best for 
forcing? Martin J. Ifrench, Cashel, Tipperary. [In 
some parts of England this is done regularly, for the 
supply of new Potatoes in winter, Old Potatoes are best 
for the purpose. ] 

Dendrobium speciosum.— A. fine specimen of this 
handsome Dendrobe flowered in the garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, in the spring of 1847, which was, I 
believe, the first time of its flowering there. Two or 
three words on the treatment it received during the 
spring and summer previous to blossoming therefore 
may not be out of place, more especially as they in part 
confirm the statement made by the Rev. Mr. Chawner’s 
gardener, respecting the flowering of this plant. For 
two years before blooming ib had been kept warm, 
and watered abundantly during the summer months ; 
but, like other Orchids there, it-was kept comparatively 
dry in winter. In the autumn of 1845 it was removed 
from the large curvilinear stove in the garden, and placed 
in an intermediate house (the old Pine stove), whose 
temperature was seldom higher than 45° in winter, and 
in summer it was as low as it could be kept, plenty of 
air being given, with occasional shading. Early in 
spring, while the plant was forming young pseudo- 
bulbs, an ample supply of water was given ; but as 
soon as they had swelled out to their usual size, water 
was greatly withheld; in fact, it received no more 
during the summer than what was supplied by the 
atmosphere, or fell on it from the syrivge. Under this 
treatment the flower-buds began to show themselves 
very prominently about August. I attributed its 
flowering to the low temperature in winter, and the 
drought in summer. An Old Servant of the Society, 
Drayton, Feb. 27. 

Rhododendron zeylanicum,—-This is now in great 
beauty in the open border, and proves to be a very fine 
thing, far surpassing, in my opinion, the old Rhododen- 
dron arboreum, or any of the numerous hybrid varieties 
that lave originated from it. The rugged corky bark, 
and rough, wrinkled thick leaves, revolute at the 
margin, and clothed underneath with a somewhat rusty- 
coloured pubescence, give a peculiar character to the 
plant, by which it may be easily recognised. The head 
of flowers is round and compact, like that of R. ar- 
boreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep 
blood red, with a few dark spots at the bottom of the 
tube. The plant we have under the name of R, Rol- 
lissoni I consider to be identical with R. zeylanieum 
[No doubt], aithough the former has not yet flowered 
with us. Both have been growing for several years in 
the open air, and although considered as being rather 
tender, they have been found sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand 10 degrees of frost (the greatest cold experienced 
here last winter) without injury. W. B. Booth, Car- 
clew, Cornwall, 

Seedling Grape.—I exhibited at a late meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, under the initials “J. B.,” two 
bunches of a dark-coloured seedling Grape, which is 
mentioned in the report of the meeting at p. 119. At 
p. 120 of the same Number you say “ it is a very nice 
Grape, unknown to us. What are its history, its name, 
and its merits?” The bunches exhibited were from a 
seedlicg Vine, and were grown in a Pine-stove, in which 
there@are a good many stove plants, In flavour we 
regard it as intermediate between the Black Hamburgh 
and West’s St. Peter’s, but it becomes more sugary the 
longer the fruit remains ripe before being cut. The 
length of time the Grapes will remain ripe on the Vine 
without spoiling forms one of its most remarkable cha- 
racteristics. Those ripened last Midsummer were 
plump until about a month ago ; and now that they are 
a little shrivelled, they are still in good condition for the 
table. We believe it to be a valuable addition to the 
varieties now in cultivation, and we intend to propagate 
it. James Backhouse and Son, York. 

Peas.—You can do no one more good than the honest 
seedsman himself by reducing the number of Peas, 
Beans, or any other vegetables, within proper limits, 
and by telling the publie that half those advertised under 
high sounding names, and which cause us much loss of 
time and much trouble to discover, are the same that 
have been grown and known for years past. At the 
same time your classifier may do much mischief where 
he intends otherwise if he should class together as iden- 
tical (however hotanically allied I don’t pretend to 
pronounce) Peas or other vegetables which are de- 
cidedly dissimilar. I allude now to several sorts classed 
together in Mr. Thompson’s list, and, with all due 
deference, assert erroneously. Among “ Charltons,” for 
instance, I find “Nimble Taylors.” Every seedsman 
knows that these last are identical with Early Frame 
Peas; and any one sending “Charltons” for them 
would subject himself to an action. Scymetars and 
Imperials are classed together. Now every one knows 
that both in the shape of the pod, but above all in the 

- time of their arriving at maturity, there is a difference 
of a fortnight—a long space in the ealculations of a 
market-gardener, who has to send his produce to 
market ; and there is no one more keen than the 
® podder” in knowing the difference of these two Peas, 
Emperors are put under the same head with Early 
Kent or Prince Albert ; but they differ entirely in the 
habit of the Pea, and in the number of Peas in a pod, 


as you would soon learn to your cost, were you to be 
dependent upon their produce. These, and many mis- 
takes like these, may do much mischief in our trade, and 
I faney that either Mr, Thompson must have been 
deceived in the stock he tried, or that many which may 
he botanically the same, are, for all practical purposes, 
totally different, so that a list which, well arranged for 
practical purposes, might be a great boon to the vendor 
and the public, may, as it now stands, have just the 
contrary effect, making confusion worse confounded, 
Excuse, too, iy surprise at your selection of Peas for 
yourown eating. Where in itis that most useful, and by 
far the most used of Peas—the old Early Frame? This 
surely is indispensable in every garden, and there are 
two, or three others for succession which I should 
recommend, but as tastes differ { will not enumerate 
them. Mr. Fleming, or one of your correspondents, is 
content with Hairs’ Monster Marrow and Burbidge’s 
Eclipse. Of the former I know nothing, but surely his 
is a wondrously small list, or his master cannot be very 
fond of Peas, O. P. [The “ Nimble Taylor” is re- 
corded as being the same as the Early Charlton in the 
“Transactions of the Horticultural Society,” Second 
Series, vol. i, p. 376 ; and the Blue Seymitar the same 
as the Dwarf Imperial, p. 383. I. 7'.j 

Rain at Pembroke from July to December (inclusive) 
1849: 


os 


Gauge 42 ft.|Number| Tuermomeren. 
6ins. above of 
ground Wet 
level. Days Max, Min, 
Duly, a 1.358 12 
August 2.272 ML 
September 5.870 14 12.5 39 
October 8.807 19 63 31 
November 3.287 21 57 BR 
December 2,844 21 56 23 
17.438 


Daily Maximwin and Mininum during the severe Frost Strom 
December 30, 1849, to January 20, 1850. 


Max, Min. Max. Min, 

1849, Dec. 30... 89 .. 23 1850, Jan.13.,., 34 ... 27 
‘3 BL op V8T Bia. $25 or teen fol 28 
1850, Jan. 6... 40 26 és Tae aes 23 
3 i Os 23 Es 16.,, 35 21 

ea Bun 89 29 fe 17... 35 25 

ay Om. “Bao 28 me 19... 47 50 

- Toe) a5 34 a 20... 36 30 

a Hil eee 6 30 26... 49 25 


” 
29 


* 12s oes 
On the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 18th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 
and 25th, it did not freeze, nor has the temperature 
fallen to 32° since. T. S. P. 
Rain which fell, in inches and hundredth parts of an 
inch, in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, in 1849. 


January ... .. inches—0.65 | July .. inches—3,08 
February ... 2 1,62 | August on fra lett 
March 0.35 | September 2.90 
April 3.00:] October 2.10 
| May 2.50} November... 1.15 
June 1.33 | December... 1.70 


A friend who resides nearer the river makes the quan- 
tity recorded by his gauge larger by 2.58 inches. This 
may be in part the effect of a greater attraction by the 
river upon thunder clouds. C. B. H. 

Birds.—I have reared green linnets ; after they could 
pick they would not take an insect. I did not offer 
them any from under the Polyanthus leaves. I have 
seen robins, titmice, hedge and eave sparrows, on the 
last few sunny mornings, on my flower borders, in 
goodly numbers, feeding busily apparently upon insects, 
the sparrows turning over leaves in quest of them, I 
admit that bullfinches destroy buds, but I doubt whether 
those which they break off are not so broken in pursuit 
of insects or their eggs. Thrushes and blackbirds are 
kind friends to man; they work without pay, early and 
late, only resting (sleeping) about noon, when his little 
enemies also “ hide their diminished heads.” We may 
surely allow some of them to partake of our fruit ; 
though I must say I have felt great disappointment 
when my Currants have been all stripped from the trees 
in three days, ere they had become red. Gooseberries 
have gone as surely but less quickly. Strawberries for 
two years have gone too, my feathered friends only 
taking the ripe or partially ripe ones. The first year it 
puzzled me to discover what took the unripe fruit, but 
my perseverance leads me to believe that much of it is 
taken by the shrew (Sorex araneus), though this little 
animal is said only to be insectivorous. I found at the 
entrance of several of its nests or runs heaps of Straw- 
berries, from which every seed had been eaten. Upon 
a Rhubarb bed I found a full pint, ripe aud unripe. I 
took them up, after removing a toad which sat close by 


them ; I perceived the hole of a shrew under him, | 


and this exonerated the good toad from the suspicion | 


of being a participator in the theft. 
the other end of the gardem ; next morning I paid a 
visit. to the same spot, and there the toad was as before, 
with more unripe Strawberries before him. I removed 
him ; two hours afterwards I went there again, and 
after taking him away covered the hole. During the 


I removed him to. 


day I repeated my visits, found and removed him off, | 
but the orifice was not cleared or more fruit added till | 


morning, when the robbery was again laid at the 
shrew’s portal. I also found upona raised border, under 
a Cotoneaster microphylla quantities of Strawberries 
collected and the seeds eaten off, which was the case in 
three other places, where there were also burrows or 
holes. A pasture adjoining the garden abounds with 
shrews. One winter the gentleman occupying it enter- 
tained the idea that the more Grass left in autumn the 
better his next year’s crop would be, and he would not 
allow it to be entered after the 10th of October. When 
it was mown in the following June he found out his 


mistake; the old Grass had smothered the young that 
would have been a crop, and had formed coverts for 
myriads of shrews. I do not think that in the 4 acres 
there was more than a foot between their runs, I have 
watched these animals carefully ; they can turn about 
the snout or proboscis at will, and it appears as usefut 
to them as the trunk to an elephant, and equally under. 
their control. & 


Horiettes. 

Horticurtunat, March 5.—Sir Cuartes Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., in the chair. H. H. Calvert, Esq., of 
Erzeroum, was elected a Foreign Corresponding 
Member. Among subjects of exhibition, Mr. Packman, 
gr. to J, Gadesden, Esq., produced a magnificent 
specimen of the old-fashioned Bletia Tankervillize, now 
called Phaius grandifolius. It was 4 feet in height, 
measuring from the surface of the pot to the top of the 
flower-spikes, and about as much through. It had 
about two dozen flower-spikes on it, all in the greatest 
perfection, and standing well up, as they did, above the 
large healthy foliage, they had a striking effect. 
A Banksian medal was awarded it—Myr. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, contributed a nice collection of Orchids, 
which consisted of the rare Cymbidium eburneum ; 
the variety of Epidendrum Stamfordianum called 
pictum ; Oncidium longifolium, a pretty brown and 
yellow Onion-leaved kind; Brasavola venosa ; Zygo- 
petalum intermedium ; Phaius intermedius ; the ever- 
flowering Phaleenopsis amabilis ; a charming rose- 
coloured variety of Odontoglossum Cervantesii, and 
various Dendrobes, chiefly varieties of D. nobile, from 
which, however, they differed more or less in colour ; 
among them was a brilliantly coloured kind from Dar- 
jeeling, for which, as well as for the Phalzenopsis and 
Odontoglossum, a Banksian Medal was awarded,—Mrs. 
Lawrence of Ealing-park sent a eream-coloured Mor- 
modes new togardens, for which a Certificate of Merit was 
awarded.— Mr. Davis, of Regent’s-park, had a dwarf 
Eucomis called nana, not so attractive as E, punctata, 
and a cut specimen of an apparently small-growing 
species of Acacia, very much in the way of A. paradoxa. 
—Mr. Layton, of Hammersmith, produced a blue Cine- 
raria with a white dise, called “ Hammersmith Beauty,” 
striking, on account of its fine bright sky-blue colour, 
but too small to rank among first class florists’ varieties. 
—G. Glenny, Esq., exhibited a collection of Hya- 
cinths, being what remained of 170 kinds which he had 
forced this season. Though blues certainly prevailed, 
examples of other colours were not wanting. One 
called Satellite was a brilliant lake, and yery striking ; 
and there was another especially worthy of notice, called 
Alida Catherina, a double flesh-coloured kind, dwarf and 
compact. Among Whites, one of the best was perhaps 
Mount Blane.—Mr. Roberts, of Eastcheap, sent speci- 
mens of what were called “ventilating flower-pots.” 
These had a hole in the side, near the base, instead 
of in the bottom, like other pots, and were fur- 
nished inside with a moveable perforated drainage 
tile or stage, placed so as to leave a cavity between 
it and the bottom of the pots, the object being to 
afford perfect drainage, and to admit air to the roots 
as well as to provide a place for liquid manure to 
be poured into instead of over the surface of the soil. Mr. 
Roberts is of opinion that whatever decaying substance 
is placed in the bottom in a liquid state “will produce 
slow combustion, and generate carbonic acid gas ; that 
the latter will be taken up by capillary attraction, and 
that the roots will find themselves in the best possible 
condition to ensure the health of the plants.” The real 
value of the contrivance, however, has yet to be proved. 
—A cast-iron socket for placing Rose poles, &c., in, to 
keep them from rotting at their bases, the invention of 
W. Everett, Esq., of Enfield, was exhibited. This 
socket has three divisions, or feet, which, being 
driven into the soil, serve to keep it steady, and ‘it 
is intended to fasten the poles in the socket with pitch 
or some other material that will keep out wet.~ The 
contrivance appears to be perfect of its kind, and if it 
can be made cheap enough it will no doubt be found an 
aequisition.—The garden of the Society furnished Den- 
drobium nobile and the pendulous D. eucullatum, Cyrto« 
chilum maculatum, Lycaste cruenta, the sweet-smelling 
Epidendrum virens, the spring Heath (E. regerminans), 
a new and promising Boronia called microphylla, two 
Epacrises, Franciscea Hopeana and the much hand- 
somer F. latifolia, a.well flowered plant of the brilliant 
searlet Inga pulcherrima, whose correct management is 
now becoming better known ; Siphocampylus Manettize- 
florus, a new and pretty species, with shining Myrtle-like 
leaves, and long red tubular blossoms tipped with yel- 
low ; the handsome hybrid Polygala, called Dalmasiana ; 
the sweet-scented Swan River shrub Trymalium odo- 
ratissimum, three Acacias, and a handsome flower spike 
from the fine plant of Leelia superbiens now in blossom 
in the Society’s garden. 


Linnean, March 6.—The Treasurer in the chair. 
Mr. Yates exhibited a cone and drawing of the male 
plant of Encephalartos horridus, from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth. Dr. Wallich 
read a letter from Dr. Lehmann, referring to an 
account, by Prof. Liebman, of a species of Cycas in the 
Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, which produced perfect 
seeds in the absence of any male plant of this order, 
Mr. Newport communicated a paper on the habits of 
Monodontomerus, with some account of a new Acarus 
(Heteropus ventricosus, Newp.), “a parasite in the 
nests of Anthophora retusa,” After confirming some 
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°f the observations he had last year communicated to 

he Linnean Society respecting the larvee of Monodon- 
omerus, more especially that these larvee are external 
feeding pavasites, and that some remains of the de- 
stroyed bee are always found with them in the cell; 
and showing that, as mentioned in the communication 
of another naturalist, they feed on the bee nymph, as 
well as the larva, the author proceeded to detail the 
circumstances connected with his discovery in Sept. 1849, 
of a new parasite in the nest of the same bee. This 
was a microscopie Acarus, of the tribe Sarcoptides, of 
Koch, for which he proposed the name of Heteropus 
ventricosus, a new genus, the chief characters of which 
are derived from the anterior pair of legs being palpi- 
form, and the three posterior {pairs having articulated 
and pad-like tarsi, similar to those of the larvee of 
Stylops. The characters of the species were supplied 
by the arched and robust form of the femora and 
tibise of the legs, which are clothed with a few very 
long hairs ; and the name was suggested by the enor- 
mous size to which the bodies of the females become 
expanded after they have affixed themselves and begin 
to drain the body of the bee larva, or of its parasite of 
its juices, The economy of this microscopic Acarus 
was traced to a considerable extent, and the young, at 
the time of their first appearance, were stated to 
measure only about a sixteen-thousandth of an inch in 
length, Yet they occur in such abundance as quickly 
to destroy the young bee. Drawings of the impreg- 
nated, and of the unimpregnated Acarus, were exhi- 
bited, as also a collection of bee larvee, covered in great 
abundance with the pregnant females in a living state. 


Royrat Institution, Feb. 1.—Professor Faraday de- 
seribed the results of the recent investigations of Peltier 
and Quetelet, on the electricity of the air, He explained 
the method hitherto generally adopted for ascertaining 
the electrical condition of the atmosphere, by using a 
long pointed rod, in connection with an electrometer ; 
and stated that no satisfactory results could be obtained 
by such means. Peltier, had adopted quite a different 
method, which was much more accurate, He employed 
a very delicate electrometer, the action of which was 
indicated by the defleetion of a very small magnetic 
needle ; and this was surmounted by a metallic ball, 
which was electrified by induction. With this appara- 
tus the electrical condition of any stratum of air could 
be determined with relation to the earth, by raising the 
apparatus into the space to be examined, uninsulating 
the ball, and then bringing the electrometer to the earth 
again, and observing the amount of deflection of the 
needle. The first important result obtained by Peltier 
with this apparatus was, that the electricity of the air 
at any one period is the same at equal altitudes from 
the earth, no difference being indicated on moving the 
apparatus in horizontal directions, although marked 
differences are found in the strata above or below. In 
making these experiments, it is important that the 
instrument should be placed on some building 
higher than all surrounding objects. Another very 
interesting |fact, established by Peltier, from five 
years’ observation, is much more highly electrical in 
winter than in the summer. The following table indi- 
cates, by the numbers, the relative electrical conditions 
of the air in each month of the year. 


January... See OUD) July: ... “ vn AQ 
February .. 578 | August wat ate ww. 62 
March ... 200 | September .., Bi ccgeec ly 
April .., / Bee «.. 141 | October aa eon ee LBL 
May ... no ee ... 84] November .., a wv. 209 
June .., 47 | December a OT 


Tt had also been observed that the sky is more highly 
electrical in clear than in cloudy weather, as indicated 
injthe following table : 


Cloudy. Clear. Cloudy. Clear. 
or LS ie datas 


January ... +» 268 .., 1133 | July : - 

February o 220 .., 493] August ... prouabloyntae UE 
March 129 261 | September eas SO 
April ea. 71 ,,, 149] October .., Sie. LOS 
May fn Pret. ae 3 | November wae LUD ase, SEO 
June ox «» 36... 37! December ec Oe: 


There was found to be a difference in the electricity 
of the air during fog, snow, and rain, as indicated by the 
following numbers : 

BNO areas « said 5£ | Snow ....snnne GA TRAIN weds unas s 35 
From the Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Garden Memoranda. — 

Mr, E. G. Henperson’s Nursery, WELLINGTON- 
ROAD, St. Joun’s Woop.—We observed in the show- 
house here flowering plants of Rhododendrons, Prim- 
roses, Cyclamens, Hyacinths, Tulips, Cinerarias, Spring 
Heaths, a nice white Epacris called Candida, but not 
near so large or fine as Hyacintheeflora candidissima, 
which is the best of all the white Epacrises: Kalmia 
glauca, and the Myrtle-leaved Orange, &c. The latter 
is very sweet-scented, flowers here profusely, and has 
altogether a neater appearance than the common 
Orange. We also noticed in the same house some 
small plants of the very fragrant Daphne indica rubra, 
which flowers freely, and stands cutting well. A plant 
of it has stood out all last winter in the open border 
here, quite unprotected, and it appears to be uninjured, 
although we all know the frost has been severe. Among 
Cyclamens, of which there are several varieties here, 
we remarked the little compact growing C. cum quite 
a mass of purple flowers. In the Geranium-house was 
a dwarf growing dark scarlet Geranium, called Queen 
of Summer, which is reported to be a free blooming 
and very ornamental variety, partaking of the close 
habit of Tom Thumb. It has variegated stems, and 


a semi-variegated foliage, something like that of the old 


“transparens.” Various Tillandsias and other plants 
are grown in the stoves here, in what are called “ gal- 
vanised iron-wire baskets,’ suspended from the roof by 
a handle. Where the plants admit of it, as in the 
case of the Tillandsias, the surface of the basket is 
covered with Lycopodium denticulatum, which hanging 
down over the sides, gives the whole a finished and neat 
appearance. Among Tillandsias was a new one named 
Morreliana, from which much is expected. Of other 
subjects in baskets, we observed Achimenes cupreata, 
Campylobotris discolor, producing deep violet-purple 
berries, which are very ornamental all the winter ; the 
two Lycopodiums, denticulatum and stoloniferum, to 
which might be added cesium; and various Auschy- 
nanths. Among Gesneras, a scarlet one named ma- 
crantha purpurea was just coming into bloom ; it has 
a nice dwarf habit, and is apparently a very free 
flowerer, Associated with it was a Gloxinia named 
“ argyrostigma,” remarkable for its clear silvery-veined 
leaves, which are very handsome; and along with it 
was another Gloxinia named leuconerva, which pos- 
sesses the peculiarity of throwing up all its flowers 
from the centre of the plant unintermixed with the 
leaves. The blossoms are produced in abundance, 
and they somewhat resemble those of Caulescens ‘n 
colour. Two variegated Hoyas may be worthy of 
notice ; one named carnosa picta had leaves with white 
centres, surrounded by green; the other, variegata, 
had a deep green foliage, margined with white. In 
addition to the three kinds of Allamandas, viz., carthar- 
tica, grandiflora, and Schottii, usually met with, there 
was another here named Neriifolia, which is ex- 
pected to turn out distinct and good, and along with 
if a new Centradenia called floribunda, said to be 
handsomer than rosea, and a deeply cut Palm- 
leaved Begonia (“luxurians”) worth growing for the 
beauty of its foliage alone. We remarked several 
small “plants of Tropzeolum Deckerianum, a new 
kind, stated to have a red calyx, with green-pointed 
sepals and a purplish blue corolla; a new continental 
Lilae, called “ Liberti,” will also soon be in flower. It 
is reported to be a very distinct kind. Among Cine- 
rarias, many of which were in blossom, the best six, to 
our taste, were Adela Villiers, Flora Me Ivor, Cerito, 
Climax, Vulcan, and Carlotta Grisi. On a shelf, in the 
end of a greenhouse, a new Conoclinium was producing 
a fine head of Ageratum-like flowers of a pink, or rather 
bluish-lilae colour. It has a good foliage, and from 
what flowers we saw open, we should imagine if will 
prove an acquisition, The young stock in the pits was 
in excellent condition; it comprised, among other 
things, some thousands of the spring flowering Erica re- 
germinans, which is about the only Heath that is found 
to force well. 


Miscellaneous. 

Professor De Candolle.—We regret to learn that in 
consequence of the state of political affairs in Geneva, 
the excellent M. De Candolle has given in his resig- 
nation of the botanical professorship of that city, and of 
the direction of the Botanic Garden there; both, we 
believe, created purposely for his distinguished father. 
It is, however, on the other hand, some consolation to 
know that this retirement gives him leisure, which 
enables him to promise a visit to his friends in England 
during the present year. Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 

Death of Dr. Koch.—We are sorry to have to an- 
nounce the death of Dr. and Professor Koch, of Erlangen, 
author of the “Synopsis Florze Germanic et Helveticz,” 
and of many other useful and talented botanical disquisi- 
tions. His Memcir on the Umbelliferee, published in 
1824, in the 12th volume of the “ Nova Acta Academize 
Nat. Curios,’’ contributed more towards fixing the 
limits of the genera on a true and firm basis than the 
works of all preceding writers on the subject ; and his 
knowledge of European plants was surpassed by few. 
Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 

Port Natal Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
—A society has been formed at Port Natal, which is 
situated to the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
aud is between the 28th and 3lst meridians of east 
longitude, of which Mr. Edward Morewood is president, 
which offers prizes, to be awarded in July or August, 
1850, for specimens of cotton, indigo, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Potatoes, Onions, butter, 
cheese, ham, and bacon ; also for the best essay on the 
cultivation of cotton and on the agriculture of. the 
district—to the introducer of the greatest number of 
useful plants and seeds not previously introduced—for 
the best kiln for drying grain—for the best horse-hoe 
or ox-hoe for weeding cotton, and for the best drill- 
machine for sowing Beans and other seeds. Country 
Gentleman, 


’ Planting Trees.—\. It requires two persons to plant | 


a tree properly. 2. The soil should be well prepared 


by deep trenching; pulverised and made rich by | 


compost manure, before the planting is commenced. 
3. The holes for receiving the trees should be suf- 
ficiently large to receive the roots entire, without bend- 
ing or crowding them. 4. Trees should never be 
planted more than an inch deeper than they were in 
the nursery. Deep planting is often fatal and always 
injurious, 5. All broken roots should he pared off 
smoothly with a sharp knife, on the under side. 6. 
The tree, when planted, should be held upright in the 
hole prepared to receive it, and the roots spread out 
into their natural position ; the soil should then be care- 
fully introduced around and between all the roots and 
fibres, until the hole is completely filled up. 7. After 
the tree is thus planted, press the soil gently, but firmly 


down with your foot. Water is not often necessary. 
If the season should be very dry, for some 7 to 10 days, 
after the planting'in the spring, one generous supply of 
rain or pond water, that has been exposed to the rays 
of the sun for some 24 hours, may be beneficial, if some 
litter or other such material is placed around the roots 
at the same time. 8. Trees planted in the fall should 
not be watered—the autumnal rains will be all-sufficient. 
Newly transplanted trees are like silk animals, they want 
care and attention ;—but little food, and no more water 
than will keep the soil moist. It should be borne in 
mind that a tree can be drowned, starved, surfeited, 
bruised, and in other careless ways brought to an 
“untimely end,” or, what is worse, rendered “a, 
eumberer of the ground.” 9. The fall and the. spring 
are suitable periods for transplanting all kinds of fruit 
and ornamental trees, Evergreens succeed best when 
removed in the spring. 10. I should prefer to remove 
large trees in the fall (although they generally do well 
when transplanted in the spring), as the earth, during 
the winter, becomes settled about the roots, and they 
are ready to throw out fibres in the spring. A few 
leaves, or some litter, should be placed around the stem 
of the tree thus transplanted, and some stones put 
thereon to keep the covering from being carricd away 
by the wind. In June, the stones and litter may be 
removed, 11. The roots to large trees when trans- 
planted are not generally as long in proportion to their 
size as to smaller ones ; it is therefore best to take off 
a part of the top, to correspond in some measure to the 
loss of the roots. 12. When a tree has been a long 
time out of the soil, and becomes more or less dry—it 
is well to bury the entire tree, “root and branch,” in 
the earth, bringing the soil into contact with every part 
of the plant, and let it remain buried for some 7 to 10 
days. Some cloudy or rainy day take it up and plant 
it ; this is much better than a cold bath for its roots, 
with the burning rays of the sun on its top, for 24 
hours, as is sometimes prescribed. The President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Hovey’s Maga- 
zine of Horticulture for Jan. 1850, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Orcutps,—An increase of heat and moisture will now 
be required by the majority of this family ; watch them 
carefully, and as they show sigus of growth, place them 
in situations which are best calculated to produce a 
healthy development. Particular caution will he re- 
quisite to prevent moisture lodging in or about the 
young growths, as they are very liable to rot during 
that early stage. It is no less necessary to guard 
against slugs and woodlice; the young shoots and 
flower-stems are eaten by the former, which commit their 
depredatious during the night, and must either be sought 
for at that time, or entrapped by slices of Carrot; the 
woodlice destroy the young points of the roots, aud 
thereby prevent the plant from securing itself in its 
proper position. These enemies may be entrapped by 
halves of Turnips scooped out, or by placing a little 
hay between two plates or pans; the traps should be 
examined every morning, and the victims tumbled into 
a pot of hot water. Admit air with caution, and parti- 
cularly avoid cold currents amongst the plants which 
have commenced growth ; close early, and take advantage 
of the sun-heat on fine days, to indulge the plants with 
a gentle syringing. Avoid a high night temperature 5 
60° to 65° are sufficient fur those in the most active state 
of growth. If there is only one house for the general 
reception of this family, the plants should be ranged 
from the warm to the cool end of the house, according 
to the natural habitats of the several kinds. The greater 
part of the Dendrobiums, the Vanda family, and some 
others, should, if possible, while making their growth, be 
removed to a higher temperature than that of the general 
house, which will contain the Oncidiums, Lycastes, 
Cattleyas, Leelias, &e. Get the shading in order, that 
it may be ready for use whenever it is required. We 
must not forget that many of the species are natives of 
dense forests, into which the rays of the sun never 
penetrate. These should be stationed near the back 
of the house, so that they can be shaded by partially 
unrolling the canvas, when it is not necessary, to shade 
those from more exposed localities. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, _. 

Vineries.—As the succession and late Vines will soon 
be in motion, and as the ground is still cold, it will be 
of great advantage, where the roots are wholly outside, 
to afford them a gentle heat by laying tree leaves and 
stable litter over them to the depth of 15 or 18 inches. 
At the same time, the temperature within the house 
should be moderate, that the roots may make some pro- 
gress before the buds begin to break. Care must be 
taken to prevent any injury to the tender skin of the 
young berries, as the disagreeable appearance known as 
rust is often produced by these means, Avoid hand- 
ling the berries during the operation of thinning ; and 
on no account permit a scalding steam to arise from the 
evaporating pans, as it is highly injurious to both leaves 
and fruit ; and, as another necessary preeaution, always 
give air before the sun’s rays touch the house, early in 
the morning. Let the water used for syringing be quite 
clean, and of the same temperature as the atmosphere of 
the house. After the first general thinning, it should be 
discontinued, and the requisite amount of moisture 
obtained by evaporation. ‘The syringing, if continued, 
will destroy the bloom of the fruit, which constitutes 
its chief beauty. Merrons.—Attend to the training of 
the plants as they advance, and keep the shoots suf- 
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ficiently thin to enable every leaf to develop itself ; 
maintain a moist atmosphere, or the red spider will 
soon make its appearance. Close early in the afternoon, 
and moisten the house and plants with the syringe. A 
small portion of air should be left on all night, to allow 
excessive evaporation to pass off, and thus prevent the 
first rays of the morning falling on damp leaves. Study 
well the state of the soil as to moisture. This is one of 
the main points in Melon-growing, especially during the 
swelling of the fruit. A medium and uniform state of 
moisture in the soil, a steady temperature, and air 
always, are indispensable in successful Melon-growing. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SIHRUBBERIES. 

The pruning of Roses may now be done with safety, 
and the operation should be brought to a conclusion as 
soon as possible, A distinction should be made between 
those families whose strong growths form wood, and 
those which produce flowers more freely on the strong 
than on the weak shoots. The latter consist principally 
of autumn flowering kinds, as Bourbons, Noisettes, 
Chinese and Tea-scented Roses. From these all the 
weakest wood, which is not likely to flower, should be 
cut away, and the stronger shoots shortened or thinned 
out, with the view to render the shape of the plant more 
symmetrical ; for this reason the shortening should be 
proportioned to the strength of the shoots, reducing the 
weak wood to a few buds, to induce a stronger growth 
during the ensuing season, following the opposite practice 
with the strong shoots, and removing the very gross 
ones altogether. The summer blooming kinds do not 
flower on the strongest shoots of the same season ; for 
which reason the production of exuberant wood should 
be as much as possible prevented. But if there are no 
objections against leaving unpruned the strongest shoots 
of last year, they will produce blossoms abundantly 
upon the laterals which proceed from them. If this is 
not convenient, it will be better to remove them entirely, 
to prune moderately the shoots of medium growth, and 
to leave the weakest entirely uncut. Tlie less exuberant 
sorts may be pruned a little harder, and the very weak 
growing varieties harder stil]. Agooddeal willdepend on 
the artificial habit of the plants, if they are trained against 
a wall or a pillar, many useful shoots may be retained, 
which would be objectionable in a standard, on account 
of appearance; but in both cases it should be a par- 
ticular object to prevent anything like crowding amongst 
the shoots. By this time, many buds towards the points 
of the shoots have commenced growth ; and, if early 
flowers are an object, a portion of these should be 
retained for this purpose, and by shortening the rest of 
the shoots a succession of blossoms may be produced. 
Avoid pruning too closely in all cases; if any error be 
committed, let itbeon the safe side. Itisno uncommon 
thing to see Noisette, Tea-scented, and China Roses 
entirely killed by being severely pruned. Standards of 
Hybrid China and Hybrid Perpetual Roses may safely 
be allowed to form large heads, when they look much 
more beautiful, and flower more abundantly than they 
do if pruned in close, as we often see them. Standard 
Roses, if of kinds with a drooping habit, should be 
worked on very high stems, and the long shoots allowed 
to hang down with their own weight. These kinds, 
along with the Banksian, Scotch, and Sweet Briar family, 
should not ke pruned till they have done flowering. 
Dahlias, for general flower-garden decoration, should 
now be placed in a little heat; parted, and potted, as 
soon as they have made a few inches of growth. Marvel 
of Peru, Tigridias, Oxalis Deppei, Anomathecas, and 
other half-hardy roots may be started in a frame, and 
pirticularly the beautiful Salvia patens. If the stock 
of the latter is deficient, it may be readily increased at 
this season by cuttings from the strong young shoots. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

PoLYaNnTHUSES.—It has often been a source of con- 
siderable speculation in our mind, how it is that so few 
novelties are produced in this class of plants. We 
appear contented with the same brown and yellow that 
were in vogue 20 years ago. Now in our experience 
during that period we have met with many seedlings 
which have exhibited fresh characteristics ; but then 
they have been pin-eyed (to use a florist’s term), when 
the very elongation of the pointal gives abundant oppor- 
tunity for any one anxious to cross breed varieties to do 
so, while it would be attended with some difficulty if the 
stamens were most conspicuous (or the flower was 
thrum-eyed). We should not hesitate for a moment 
to save seed from pin-eyed flowers, if they had form, 
which is the sine qua non in our estimation, and we 
would leave it to the chapter of accidents after we had 
done our best—anxiously looking, however, for every 
fresh feature. Priyxs.—Ours have suffered severely, 
and we have no doubt that it arises from having planted 
rather late ; this, in conjunction with a severe winter, 
has made havoc amongst our plants ; we therefore im- 
press on our readefs, from dear-bought experience, 
never to run the risk of spring planting, except to fill 
up vacancies. Ranuncutuses.—After the very fine 
weather, no amateur can have any excuse for his roots 
being out of the ground. Dahlias and Carnations as in 
our last. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cucumbers.—That the fruit may be fine and abun- 
dant do not allow the vines or leaves to become crowded ; 
take every pains to prevent the establishment of insects, 
especially of thrips, which must be destroyed by fumi- 
gating as soon as they appear. Let there be a constant 
circulation of air, and use every means to keep the 
house or pits sweet and clean. Take advantage of fine 
mild weather to wash the lights, which is rendered 
necessary by the very moist atmosphere necessarily 
kept up. Maiatain the plants in a healthy state by top 


dressings of rich soil, consisting of loam, dung, and peat, 
if it can be obtained of good quality ; or, in default of 
this, use about one-fourth leaf-mould. Prepare beds 
and plants for succession, according to the probable de- 
mand of the establishment. This week and next are 
very important ones in gardening matters, as many of 
the principal crops of the season require to be put into 
the ground ; success will, ina great measure, depend 
on the co-dition the ground has been got into by winter 
digging and manuring, and by its being now in a good 
state of tilth for the reception of the seeds. Asparagus 
seeds should now be sown, and if the new beds for 
transplanting the two-year-old plants into are not ready, 
they should be immediately prepared, 28 they will re- 
quire planting in most parts of England before the 
expiration of the present month ; the right time for this 
purpose is when the young growths have started several 
inches. New beds should be set out 4 feet wide, and 
made good 2} feet deep; the alleys between may be 
about 3 feet; of the old soil, the whole or a portion 
should be removed, according to its condition and 
quality, and replaced with some which is rich but not 
retentive ; a sandy turfy loam, enriched with well rotted 
manure, is the best preparation that can be made in 
inland situations, but near the sea the kelp weed should 
be procured. Their natural habitat is the sandy 
shore, or the edges of rivers near their confluence 
with the ocean, always flourishing best where they 
are within the influence of salt water ; we would not 
however recommend an application of salt at first 
planting, but would rather allow them to commence 
rooting first. Keep a careful eye to Cauliflowers under 
frames, &c., destroy insects, and harden the plants by 
using the protection as little as the weather will allow. 
Those from the frames, and the smaller ones from the 
handlights, where they were planted too thickly for 
standing, should be planted in favourable situations, in 
well enriched ground, and protected by means of ever- 
green branches. Spring sown Cabbage and Cauliflowers 
should be pricked out as soon as they are strong enough, 
and successional sowings made. Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Curled Greens, &c., should now be sown for the 
earlier crops. Lettuce and Celery sown in frames some 
time since should now be transplanted, the latter into a 
prepared frame of light soil, and the former into a pro- 
tected border for early use ; successional sowings should 
be made of these, along with Radishes and other salads. 
A succession of Peas and Beans, Parsley, Spinach, and 
Turnips, should now be sown. Parsnips should be 
sown immediately in deeply trenched ground, with an 
additional small crop of Early Horn Carrots, and a 


small early crop of Beet. The main crop of Onions 
should now be sown, and a small .bed of the Silver- 
skinned very thick, to produce small bulbs for pickling 
If the ground is rather stiff, the operations of sowing 
and digging should proceed together, that the soil may 
be left as loose as possible ; but if light or sandy, it 
should be made moderately firm and compact by 
treading or rolling it after it has been dug ; in the 
latter case it is most convenient to sow broadcast in 
beds, and rake the seed in ; but in the former descrip- 
tion of ground it is better to sow in shallow drills; the 
seed should not in any case be sown more than | inch 
or ]2 inch deep, and a liberal dressing of soot should be 
worked in along with it. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending March 7, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


| 

Moon’: BaroMETER. THERMOMETER. 
March ‘peu | : Wind. || Rain. 

Max. | Min. || Max.) Min.) Mean 
Friday.. 1 17 30.332 | 30.209 53 38 .00 
Satur... 2| 18 30.290 | 30-038 || 53 | 43 00 
Sunday. 3] 19 29.973 | 29.661 || 54 | 33 02 
Monday 4| 20 30342 | 29.909 || 44 | 20 00 
Tues. .. 5 id 30.586 | 30.526 48 26 .00 
Wed, .. 6| 22 30.621 | 30.547 || 58 | 27 00 
Thurs.... 7| 23 30.6:0 | 30.470 56 31 00 
Average... 30.375 | 30.201 |] 520! 31.1 0.02 


March 1—Hazy; very fine; overcast. 

_ 2—Densely overcast; cloudy; overcest. 
3-Uniformly overcast; densely clouded ; overcast. 
4—Cloudy; densely clouded; clear; sharp frost at night. 
5—Frosty; fine; cloudy at night; slight frost. 
6—Foggy; fine; clear, with slight frost at night. 
7 - Foggy; very fine; clear at night. 

Mean temperature of the week, equal to the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending March 16, 1850. 


ox o 7 evailing Wirds. 
esa l-eee | aa Oey Greatest ioe ae) 
March. | 558 ( 528 | ©8 hich 2 | Quantity 
gma | 26> | © | which it| op Rain 
<a> | «Re Rained. . 
Sunday 10 0.6 32.8 41.7 10 0.69in. | 3 3/5] 3) 3 
Mon. 11| £05 33.9 41.1 10 0,20 J 3) 9] 3) 1 
Tues 12), 51.3 33.5 424 me 0.22 4 3) 117) 4] 1 
Wed. 13} 504 35.5 42,5 lL 0.20 = E 1} 6| 6) 3 
Thurs. 1!| 51.4 36.4 43.9 9 0.48 —| 3} af 4| 8} 4] 2 
Friday 15) 51.3 85-2 43.2 13 0.49 2 3) 5] 5] 2 
Satur. 16] 51.6 35.9 43.7 9 0.26 = 4|71.3)1 
e highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 10th 
13 2th, 1811; and 15th, 1828—therm. 67 deg.; and the lowest on the 10th, 


1817—therm. 7 


deg. 


Notices to Correspondents, 
Argrs: J @. Scald them with boiling water, or pour turpentine 
in their runs.t 


| Bers: A Zeader. We are of your mind, and shall make a 


change. 

Biack Porptar: W CG, You may strike it from cuttings now, 
made of the two-year-old wood. t 

DEScENT OF THE Sap: J C H, We canuot answer your inquiry 
inits present form. You have noright to catechise A, b, or 
C, Ifyou have any remarks to make, and will put them inte 
a SMALL CoMPASS, we will insert them; but a newspaper is 
not the place for discussions in the form of dissertations. 
What is wanted is something short, true, and to the purpose. 

Fiowrers: Z ZZ, Buy all the corts of cheap annuals you can 
command, and tiy them, It is impossible to advise you 
without experience of the place. The longest Cucumber is 
the Snake, which is not a Cucumber atall, Try the Man- 
chester Prizefighter. 


Fauir TrEE Watts: J EL M. The most handy way of sereening 
them is to rest poles aslant against the face of the walls, and 
to cast a netting over the poles. The latter may be put far 
enough from the bottom of the wall to allow a man to creep 
beneath the netting. Pyramidal Pear trees are best screened 
by tucking Spruce Fir branches among those of the Pear tree. 

GREENHOUSES: Anon. Hyacinths, Crocuses, Narcissi, &c., in 
the spring. Camellias and Geraniums in pots—with a few 
Cinerarias and Fuchsias. To these you may add anything 
youlike. The nearest nursery will always afford you some- 
thing gay to add as other things go off. 

bag Inquirer. A cast-iron boiler will suit your purpose 

est. 

Lavrers: N. You may layer them now; cuttings strike most 
readily in autumn. 

Lawn: ACS. Add plenty of Crested Dogstail Grass, white 
Clover, and if the land ig heavy, Medicago lupulina, Rake 
it, roll it, and give a slight dressing of soot. 

Manores: Mechanic. Bones and sulphurie acid will be most 
useful to green crops—as Cabbages, Turnips, Beet, &c. 
Their effect on white crops is uncertain, and generally un- 
important.—O P W. We have no authentic information about 
“‘Copros.” You had much better buy Peruvian guano of the 
best quality ; itis certain in its quality, and far cheaper in 
the long run. Our experience makes us distrust very much 
all sorts of artificial manures; the makers themselves, with 
the best intentions, are unable to insure uniformity in them, 
except in the case of Lawes’s superphosphate, which is in- 
valuable for green crops. 

Minvew: ZS. Sulpbur will kill it if it is applied the moment 
the mildew appears. t 

Morus.—Vine Moths. On referring to our volume for A8tip. 388, 
where figures were given of the transformations of the Pyrale 
de la Vigne (Tortrix Pillerana), it will be seen that in the 
foot note we doubted the identity of the specimens figured in 
Westwood and Humphrey’s ‘‘ British Moths,” pl. 79, figs. 18 
and 14, with the true T. Pillerana, We learn, however, from 
an article by Mr. Curtis, in the ‘‘ Annals of Natural History ” 
for the present month, that several specimens of the real 
Vine Moth have been taken by W. W. Saunders, Esq , at the 
back of the Isle of Wight, and that its larve will also feed 
on Stachys germanica, and in the capsules of Iris foetidis- 
sima. We also take this opportunity of mentioning that we 
have also lately received from a correspondent a caterpillar 
feeding on a growing bunch of Grapee (to which it occa~- 
sioned much injury), which appears from the nature of its 
ravages to be identical with the Cocbylis Omphaciella of 
Faure-Bignet, figured in Prof. Audouin’s fine work on the Vine 
insects. Our caterpillars have, however, unfortunately 
died. 17.—Pea Moth. In the article above noticed, Mr, Curtis 
states that the Tortrix nigritana of Haworth is the Pisana 
of Guenée, and that it is the parent of the maggots in Peas, 
which he, as well as ourselves, have so long, but unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to rear. W.—Plum Moth. The Tortrix nigri- 
tana of Haworth must not be confounded with the nigritana 
of Kollar, the larve of the latter of which feed upon the flesh 
of the fruit of the Plum. Our English micro-lepidopterists 
have not bitherto been able to identify the Plum Moth, not 
having reared it from the larva ; but we learn from an article 
in the proceedings of the Stettin Entomological Society, just 
published, that itis the Tortrix funebrana, W. 

Names or Puants: P P, Catasetum purpuratum is a whole- 
coloured variety of C. tridentatum; 5, C, rostratum is very 
near C. planiceps, but different; 4, C. Russellianum is Cc. 
Pescatoreanum, Lindl. sp. n.; Brasavola appendiculata is 
right; B. No. 26, Brazil, is B. cordata; 19, Inconnu is Pe- 
ristylus citrinus ; 17, Bolbophyllum variegatum ; 18, Angrze- 
cum monodon, Lindl, sp. n.; Barkeria melarocaulon is right ; 
24, Bria stellata ; 22, the dark variety of Lelia autumnalis 5 
8, Calanthe sylvatica ; 12, Bonatea gabonensis, Lindl. sp. 0. 5 
7, Cirrhea pallida; 9, Sarcoglossum suaveolens is some 
Cirrbzea, and apparently C, tristis ; 21, Coryanthes maculata, 
—M D, Ruseus bypophyllum, an Italian plant.—Chichester. 
Peziza coccinea.—P P. A curious thing: you shall know 
next week.—Catherine. Very sorry: but, as we have often 
stated, we really cannot spare time to name Mosses; very 
curious and interesting plants no doubt, but having no 
relation to gardening or rural economy.—J P, York. What 
morsels! Cyanotis vittata, Epidendrum virens, Lycopodium 
denticulatum and compressum, If you sent any others, we 
cannot find them, As to numbers there was not one.— 
HC Z. Daphne collina, or some hybrid from it. Straw- 
berries next week, A 

Pires: JS LZ. We do not approve of zinc pipes. 
nothing like iron. ul 

Prunine: OL. You shouid not allow your Spanish Chestnuts 
to form more than one main stem. This will be readily 
managed by shortening or stopping the laterals; and if the 
main stem once gets the mastery, the laterals will dwindle 
away, or may be readily removed. If the trees are very 
young, then the strongest laterals may be cut clean out; but 
pinching the ends when growing is better, until the main 
stem is in full vigour of growth. We never yet saw a book 
on pruning which we could call a good one. _ 

Rats: HD. We have sent your inquiry to Mr, Kidd. 

Sarracenias: WS. The following is Elliot’s account of the 
interior mechanism of the Sarracenias. ‘‘ Drummond’s,” 
fizured in the new Number of Paxton, is a plant of exquisite 
beauty, to which the colourers bave by no means done justice 
in that work. ‘It may be sufficient here to remark that the 
throat or orifice of these leaves is generally covered with a 
saccharine secretion or exudation. Immediately below the 
throat, for the space of nearly an inch, the surface is highly 
polished, while the lower part of the tube is covered with 
hairs all pointing downwards, When an irsect attracted in 
the first instance by the secretion of the plant, or perhaps 
even by the water, descends, as it easily can do, along this 
declining pubescence, it appears incapable of ascending by 
its feet alone, and can only escape by a flight so perpendicular 
as to surpass the power of most insects. Whenever they 
touch the bristly sides of the tube they are precipitated again 
to the bottom, aud have to renew their efforts; and many 
insects, even of a large size, perish in this arduous and 
hopeless struggle.” I . 

SrEps: Aleph. We are sure that you will agree with us in the 
propriety of our rule not to recommend tradesmen, Any of 
the seeds named in the lists which appear in our columns 
may be had of the principal London seedsmen, or through 
their country correspondents. Depend upon it there is 00 
better seed in Brussels than in London. F 

Winpow Boxss: Phlanthos. Plant Tropeolum canariense at 
either end of the box, to run round the window, and sow the 
centre with Mignonette, if you want something syweet- 
scented ; if not, plant it with different kinds of Verbenas.t 

Worms: Scowles, Try lime-water, f 

Mise: Enquiver. The air should enter at the end most remote 
from the door, and be 180° when it passes the aperture. 
Gladiolus cardinalis is tender, and can only be planted out 
when frosts are gone. Climbing Roses ?—yes. The Ne Plus 
Meuris Pear does not require a wall near London.—W £. It 
is not too late for your Cinerarias to flower yet. Put six 
plants in a pot of Rhodanthe Manglesii ; one is not enough. 
—Stocktonensis. Place your Cucumber trellis about 9 inches 
from the glass.t—Sub. Woollen nets make the best spring 
protection for fruit trees on walls.{—Reader. The variefies 
of Japan Lily are hardy round London, Your Camellias 
have received some check, which has made them cast their 
flower-buds : you have possibly kept them either too wet or 
too dry. t 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 


There is 
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HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘* FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one horse-power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 
Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 


the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 


*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 
W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
BK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 


* toerect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant super-or in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from Is, 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle, the roofis formed without wood or putty, and on 
®@rother princip'e with wood ratters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per ft, 

HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


Hf es LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
: as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis. Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Tishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, &c. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO.—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs. A. Gipzs and Sons, the }mporters, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. —__ 


( ; ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 
' Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 
Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and PickForD, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. G1sBs, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GiBBs and Sons 
London, March 9. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective} MANURF, 
now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing forall Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE cf 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 


~ ment in town or country, 


Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manv- 


factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Depitord Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ro »» £10 0 
Clover Manure, do. ee oe ae pth! a ON 
Turnip Manure, do. “oe “4 a « T 0.0 
Superphosphate of Lime aes ee sev a 0 
Sulphurie Acid and Coprolites 0 0 


oe ne 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9/, 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
ILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wituiam E. 
ReEnNDtE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
GIBBS’ GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, warranted, at 
9. 15s. per ton. In the Import Docks. 


GEESE IOR BOLIVIAN GUANO.—This Guano is 
of a very superior quality, of a pale straw colour, and in 
the highest state of preservation. For the last five years the 
Worcestershire Agricultural Society has awarded the prize for 
the best 2 acres of Swedes grown with Guano only, to parties 
who have made use of this description of Guano. It has been 
analysed by Dr. AyDREW Ure, London; and Wm. HERAPATH, 
Esq., Bristol, 

Dr. ANDREW Une remarks: ‘‘ The best Peruvian Guano is 
inferior in power and value to this Guano as 17 is to 24, It ig 
the pure excrement of the birds.” 

W. Hexraparu, Esq., states: ‘‘One pound of this Guano is 
equal in fertilising power to nearly 40 lbs. of Farm-yard Dung. 
Zudging from its nitrogen alone, it is avery rich Q@uano.” 

Apply to H. and G, Wess, Merchants, Worcester, who also 
hold a cargo of the same kind of Guano in Liverpool and in 
Glasgow. 


CORN MANURE. 

LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price 8. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 8, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No.1, Praed- 

street, Paddington Basin. 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, é&e. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floors, manufactured by J. M. BuasH- 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
—Parker’s Cement, Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c. 


SILVER SAND, PEAT, &c,.—REMOVAL. 
DWARD KEMP begs to thank his numerous 
friends for their kind support during the Jast seven years, 
d informs them that he has removed to No. 16; Ann’s-place, 
ast-street, Old Kent-road, where he respectfully solicits a con- 
@huance of their favours, 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

Srration, Hucnes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals, Straatron, Hucues, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


YDRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c. 
on Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied,—Direct 
to Joun Lea, Cheltenham. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WarTerproor and FLrexiBLe Pire is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes, 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready o attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespar, March 1}—Agricu tural Soviety of England. 
TuHunspay, = 14—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 
WroneEspay, — 2 icultural Society of England. 
Tavugzspar, —- 21—Agricultural] Imp. Society of Ireland. 

Farmens’ Crus.—March 22: Hadleigh. 


We feel called upon to enter upon some analysis 
of the important volume,* alluded to last week, 
from the pen of Mr. James Cairn, of Baldoon. 

The snbject is of great interest to those farmers 
who, from any cause, may desire to emigrate from 
their country : and however suspiciously a statement 
might be received at this side of the Channel in 
favour of immigration to Ireland, no suspicion can 
be fairly attached to the able report of this Scotch 
gentleman, which bears internal evidence of a dis- 
interested and correct judgment. 

It is gratifying to learn that notwithstanding the 
partial desolation of the Irish soil, and the general 
pressure upon the landed interests, there are to be 
found in Ireland both landlords and tenants whose 
farming is of the highest order. Among the former 
there are many who manfully maintain their position 
and perform their duties. We are tempted to give 
a few instances of this from the pages before us, 
before we proceed to the far west, which will be the 
main point of the present notice. Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Jerrryes, of Blarney Castle, near Cork, cultivates 
about 2000 acres of his own estate in a very perfect 
manner. He maintains also a very large and prime 
stock, by the aid of 300 acres of irrigated meadows, 
and is about to adopt Mr. Huxrastx’s plan of house 
feeding sheep. After having spent many years in 
bringing these farms to their present high state of 
improvement, Mr. Jerrryes would not object to 
subdivide and let them to skilful and spirited tenants. 
It isnot, however, either surprising, or by any means 
rare, to find examples of high and complete farming 
near the populous cities, but we find them also in 
the remotest district. The estate of Mr. Hersenr, 
of Mucruss, near Killarney, is, it appears, in a very 
improved condition. Mr. Cairp saw there some 
Turnip crops “ which would do no discredit to the 
best farm in East Lothian.” His tenants, however, 
are dairy farmers, “ which is probably the safest 
system that can be followed in their circumstances ; 
they are comfortable, pay their rents with regularity, 
and there is no unoccupied land on this estate—a 
statement which cannot, perhaps, be made of any 
other considerable estate in the county” (Kerry). 
Mr. Carrp attributes the happy circumstances of 
that property to the fact that Mr. Hursertr has for 
many years made it his study to understand and 
discharge his duties as a landlord : he also provides 
suitable farm buildings for his tenants—which is one 


of the exceptional cases in Irish landlord management. ' 


We shall glance also at the case of Mr. Curistim, 


* The Plantation Scheme ; or, the West of Ireland as a field 
for investment. By James Carrp. Published by W. Buacxk- 
woop and Sons, Edinburgh : 1850. 


a tenant farmer in the County of Limerick, who 
went from East Lothian to that neighbourhood 
30 years ago. He holds two farms, one of which 
contains 400 Irish = 640 English acres. The ex- 
tent of the other is not stated. He pays from 20s. 
to 30s. the English acre—besides poor rates and 
Grand Jury cess—and built his own farm-steading, 
and executed the fencing and draining also at his 
own expense. The people there are represented by 
Mr. Cunistrm as well disposed and grateful for em- 
ployment. 

On large tracts of the finest soil of that county 
Mr. Cairp found that no attempt had been made at 
high farming. The landlords have not the means 
of erecting proper farm buildings. This deficiency 
in fact presents throughout one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which any tenant farmer or purchaser 
will have to contend with. For though rich land 
at 30s. an acre, including all rates, may appear 
very cheap, yet if a great outlay be required 
for buildings, the case is reversed ; and, upon this 
point, our author suggests the expediency of great 
caution in making offers for farms anywhere. We 
were until now in ignorance of the extraordinary 
manner by which tenants were enabled to get on 
without capital, when they had needy landlords to 
deal with : 

“ When a man manages to save 100/. or 200/. he 
goes to a landlord and offers a certain rent for a farm, 
backing his offer with all the capital he has, as a douceur 
or fine in hand, to induce the landlord to accept his 
terms. The offer is accepted, and the fine paid. Having 
thus exhausted his capital, the tenant then advertises 
that on the following Sunday he will set out a certain 
field for Potatoes, Several hundred people assemble, 
and each marks out the piece he wishes to have. A 
rent is fixed for it, possibly 107. an acre (Irish), one- 
third of which must be paid before breaking the ground, 
and the other two-thirds before removing the crop, 
The tenant thus gets all his rent out of, perhaps, the 
fifth part of his holding. The same is repeated on the 
same field a second, and sometimes a third year, after 
which the tenant takes two or three crops of Oats, and 
then lets the land rest to recover itself. This process 
is pursued with other parts of the land till all is gone 
over, by which time the first is ready to begin upon 
again. The money paid in advance by the Potato- 
renters enables the farmer, with what credit he pos- 
sesses, to stock the rest of his land, and in this way he 
Manages to carry on without capital. But the Potato 
failure put an end to this rotten system ; and the tenant 
who depended on it, and the landlord who was enriched 
by it while it lasted, are now equally helpless.” 

We cannot spare space to dwell upon the great 
merits of some other landlords in Munster; on the 
vast employment given by Mr. Sr. Jonn Bracker, 
near Tarbert, on the river Shannon, and on the pipe 
tilery which he has established ; on the able manage- 
ment of Lord Drvon’s estates at Newcastle, and on 
the singularly effective improvements executed by 
the Misses Gascorenr, on the most extensive scale, 
in the county of Limerick. 

Though there are many excellent landlords in the 
richest part of Munster ready to give reasonable en- 
couragement to British or native farmers with capital, 
and either to guarantee that rates shall not exceed 
a fixed maximum, or pay them altogether from their 
own pockets, we must hasten on to the consideration 
of those portions of the work which bear upon the 
“plantation in the west;” and for this purpose we 
shall proceed with the author directly from Dublin 
to the heart of Connaught, not pausing to notice 
intermediate localities. 

Mr. Spencer Linpsay, of Hollymount, county of 
Mayo, a decided improver, would let a farm of 
400 acres of “rich, dry, hazelly land, admirably suited 
for sheep, intersected by good roads, and in excel- 
lent condition, and build the necessary farm-house 
and steading for a tenant of capital.” Another farm 
of the same extent, in the same locality, which 
“forms quite an English scene,” is also to be let. 
There are upon this farm, the greater part of which 
has been long in Grass, some farm buildings, originally 
designed for an agricultural school. The proprietor 
would complete them, and execute the draining that 
may be still required, and would “ let the farm on a 
19 or 21-years’ lease, taking upon himself all rates 
and burdens whatsoever, at 25s. per English acre. 
Land of such quality, fenced in a way that we have 
no notion of in Scotland (with 5 feet of stone and 
lime walls), having abundance of lime and limestone, 
gravel beneath the surface, and plenty of turf to 
burn it; with a convenient homestead in a good 
neighbourhood, and the high road to Dublin as one 
of its boundaries, would be taken up at once at 
this rent in Scotland.” A little farther south, one 
farm of 1000, or two farms of from 400 to 600 acres, 
with house, garden, and all suitable buildings, may 
be had. As it is capable of great improvement, Mr. 
Carp has “nota doubt of its proving an excellent 
investment to some tenant of capital and skill.” _ 

One of the peculiar advantages attending this, 
and many farms in the “far west,” is, that it 
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contains within its area some of those periodically 
flooded lands, provincially called Turloughs, which 
generally consist of alluvial soil of the finest quality, 
the silt and debris for ages of a limestone country, 
and covered with a thick sward of Grass, which by 
the closeness with which it has been eaten indicates 
the rich feeding qualities it possesses.” In many 
parts of Connaught the arterial drainage executed 
will permanently relieve most of these Turloughs 
from the water, which by bursting to the surface 
from limestone underground passages, inundated the 
low lands to a vast extent, and rendered them use- 
less, except in the summer season. 

Our tourist next inspected a farm of 500 acres 
within three miles of the upper end of Lough Corrib. 
“There is no wood here, but the stone walls are 
even more than usually substantial and good. The 
greater part of this farm is the finest feeding land 
for sheep and cattle—dry, friable, undulating land, 
all on limestone. The fields of rich old Grass are 
superior to anything we have, except in small patches, 
in any part of Scotland J at present remember. The 
best of it is too good for tillage, but about one-half 
of it might be profitably brought under the plough. 
The sheep and cattle then grazing on it were ex- 
cellent. This is a very desirable farm, though the 
neighbourhood did not appear so inviting as in any 
of those which I had previously visited. The pro- 
prietor would erect all necessary buildings ; and as 
there are none at present these could be constructed 
omthe most approved plan. The present rent paid 
for this farm by an extensive grazier, an excellent 
tenant, is not more than 25s. per Irish acre, the 
owner paying all rates of every kind.” As it is 
expected that the water communication with Galway 
through Lough Corrib will be open in two years, the 
lands adjacent to this Lough will obviously be 
enhanced in value, and the line of railway from 
Galway to Dublin will, it may be presumed, give 
an increased worth to all the tillage and dairy farms 
throughout the whole districts through which that 
important channel of intercourse will pass. Some 
of the soil which Mr. Carrp examined in his day’s 
ride from Hollymount, has a uniform depth of 
18 inches, with limestone, sand, and gravel under- 
neath. This locality in Mayo is described in the 
most tempting manner; “ The winters are mild, and 
the climate most suitable for Grass and green crops ; 


the soil is in every way adapted for feeding of green | 


crops, if desirable, or for finishing sheep and cattle 
for the fat market. The milk and butter are of the 
richest quality. Labourers’ wages are at present 
from 8d. to 10d. a day; the people most peaceable 
and very intelligent, though negligent and idle to an 
uncommon degree if not carefully superintended. 
Land may be dug over by contract, 12 inches deep, 
all the large stones laid on the surface, and the 
whole placed in fine state for further operations for 
about 1/7. per English acre. Lime can be burned on 
every farm at from 5d. to 6d. a barrel of three 
imperial bushels. The rapidity with which the land 
on this limestone subsoil recovers itself, and without 
any seeds being sown, reverts to good pasture, is 
very remarkable.” ‘The subsoil of some of the 
Turloughs is shell marl several feet thick. 

Lord Lucan has been so harshly spoken of on 
account of the clearances which he made of cottiers 
and other human live stock from his estate around 
Ballinrobe, that it is but justice to his lordship to 
state here what Mr. Carrp has said of those evictions 
and their results. “Lord Lucan has been much 
blamed for dispossessing the people who formerly 
held the land. It is not for me to discuss that 
question ; but when the amount of employment he 
is now giving, and the superior style of husbandry 
practised on his farms are taken into account, it 
may be doubted whether the former possessors could 
earn as much by the miserable cultivation of their 
own lands as they now do in the capacity of hired 
labourers. There can be no doubt of the vast in- 
crease of the total annual produce under the present 
system, and the gain to the entire community must 
be the greater by the amount of that increase. Lord 
Lucan is probably the most extensive tillage farmer 
in Great Britain. He has at present upwards of 
10,000 acres under his personal superintendence, 


having farm stewards on the different farms, who all’ 


take their instructions from himself. He has this 
year upwards of 1000 acres of white crop, and be- 
tween 400 and 500 acres of green crop. He has a 
stock of 800 cattle, 60 of which are working bullocks, 
and 600 sheep; he has 40 horses, and gives employ- 
ment on his farms to 600 men, including those who 
are making drains.” After some other observations 
to the effect that Lord Lucan’s system of manage- 
ment is admirable as to agency and superintendence 
in every department, from his lordship’s practical 
knowledge of “ mis own Business,” which he has not 
disdained to learn fully, our author subjoins the 
remark that “it may not be possible, and probably 
would not be desirable, that many should imitate 
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Lord Lucan in the extensive occupation and culti- 
vation of their own lands. But it would be of vast 
importance to themselves, their tenantry, and their 
successors, if our great landlords on both sides of the 
channel were in some degree to emulate him in the 
personal study and attention which he deyotes to the 
practical business of his estates.” 

It is well for the labouring poor that Lord Lucan 
is a cultivator of the soil, for if, like the leviathan 
grazing farmers of Meath, he discarded tillage, woe 
to the people. Happily he gives great employment. 
But, as a general principle, we deprecate monopolies 
in the present state of Ireland—very moderately 
sized farms are what are there wanted, with due 
reference to the capital likely to be brought into 
action (we hope by many of the native farmers 
themselves), and to the abundance of available 
labour. Lord Lucan, however, proposes to let some 
of his farms. Those of Cloonagashel and Gallows- 
hill are thus described: ‘‘A considerable part of 
both these farms (within two miles of Ballinrobe) 
which are nearly 2000 acres in extent, is under 
tillage ; nearly all of it is divided into regular en- 
closures, with excellent stone and lime walls. The 
soil consists partly of a fertile black mould, of great 
depth, on a limestone gravel, with some stronger 
land, and some lighter, but all admirably adapted 
for green crops and Grass, and, from the level 
nature of its ground, and its gentle slopes to the sun, 
well suited for tillage. There are two farm- 
steadings, lately constructed with threshing-ma- 
chinery. Two or three farms, of from 700 to 1000 
acres of land, could be got here—as good land as 
the average of East Lothian, at a rent of 18s. the 
imperial acre, and the poor-rate guaranteed not to 
exceed ls. per 17. The tenant must also pay the 
county cess; but Lord Lucaw hands his farms over 
to his tenants with every permanent improvement 
executed, so that the farmer may have nothing to 
do but to stock and work his farm.” 

It appears, also, that capitalists who may desire 
to take large farms of comparatively wild land near 
the sea-coast, may have it on very cheap terms. 
That energetic improver and good landlord, Sir 
R. O’Donnett, who has had to contend with bogs, 
heaths, mountains, and the rude gales of the Atlan- 
tic (though his own residence, near Newport, is 
low and sheltered by woods and the curvature of 
Clew Bay), offers 5000 acres, within a mile of New- 
port, part of it on a lease of 200 years, the rest 
three lives, or 31 years, at an annual rent of Qs. 2d. 
per acre, besides the rates. The land is all situated 
at a low elevation, ranging from 30 to 60 or 80 feet 
above sea level ; half of it is said to be capable of 
regular cultivation; the rest is fair pasture for High- 
land cattle, and very improvable. Sea-weed and 
coral-sand can be got for about Is. a boat-load. 
Upwards of 100 acres of this tract have been drained 
and enclosed with substantial stone fences; and a 
commodious barn and other houses have been 
erected. “Flax is cultivated on it with success ; and 
I was assured, to my surprise, by a farmer of Sir 
Ricuarp O’Donnett’s, that the Oats here produced 
sometimes weighed as much as 46 lbs. a bushel. 
The same proprietor has plenty of other land to let; 
that which lies along the sea-coast appeared to be of 
good quality ; and from the peculiar conformation of 
the coast, it did not seem to suffer from exposure to 
the Atlantic. On many parts of the sheltered sides 
of these bays and islands, wood grows to the water’s 
edge; and under careful management they are 
capable of being made most picturesque. The 
climate is mild, and the soil very suitable for 
green crop husbandry.” 

The Marquess of Stico, whose well-timbered 
and picturesque demesne is at Westport, which 
is also on Clew Bay, is anxious to let lands 
to tenants of capital and enterprise, and would 
“even sell a portion on any part of his estate if 
he could thereby induce the purchaser to reside 
in the country, and assist in its improvement.” 
He offers one hill farm of 5000 acres for 1207. 
a year, and would give “a lease in perpetuity of the 
land on which the tenant built his house.” - 

This brings us, in conclusion, to ask onrselves the 
very natural question why, with so many favourable 
locations (amidst much cheerless, elevated, barren, 
and very bleak land—yet never severe compared 
with hill farms in the north of Scotland), landlords 
have not yet succeeded in inducing British farmers 
to transfer their skill and enterprise there? One 
satisfactory reply is to be found in the fact, that 
generally the new-comer would have to build his 
own farmstead. This is a very serious disadvantage 
—so opposed to British practice. One case is related 
by Mr. Cairp of a Lancashire farmer, who with his 
brothers expended capital, unprofitably it is feared, 
in the erection of expensive farm buildings, in a 
tract where the soil and climate forbid cultivation. 
“Tf the same energy and capital had been employed 
on some of the fine arable lands of Mayo or Galway, 


should not too rashly expend their capital in the 
vain hope that they can at once import the agricul- 
tural management of an English county into a region 
where the soil and climate are totally unsuited for 
such a change. But neither must any general con- 
clusion be drawn from the result of such an experi- 
ment adverse to investments judiciously made in 
the more favoured districts of the west of Ireland,” 
The pressure of the land rates has, no doubt, operated 
greatly against tenancy in Connaught, but by fixing a 
maximum as to their amount, the difficulty is 
removable. 

The idea of agrarian outrages is, after all, one of 
the most serious obstacles in the way of a stranger 
meditating the occupation of land there ; but though 
this is as yet a sufficient motive for discouraging 
Englishmen or any strangers from taking land in 
Tipperary—that plague-spot of the island—no such 
obstacle in reality exists, or has existed, in Con- 
naught. The farms recommended are chiefly held 
by the landlords themselves, or by non-resident 
graziers, and the people are peaceable, and intelli- 
gent, and willing to work if properly looked after. 
“There is (we unwillingly conclude our remarks. of 
this excellent publication) room in this country for 
hundreds of farmers of skill and capital to whont 
Nature affords a fair prospect of suecess. But they 
must select their locations with care and skill, having 
regard to both soil and climate; and let them not 
rashly expend the capital which they will require 
for cultivation in erecting farm buildings, which 
are solely the landlord’s business; and let them come 
to a precise and definite understanding with their 
landlords as to a limitation of rates and taxes, until 
some provision shall be made by law for protecting 
those who expend their skill and capital in improving 
and cultivating the soil from excessive rates, and, 
above all, from an increase of rates, through the 
higher valuation consequent on their improvements.” 
Appended to the volume is a plan and specification 
of farm buildings (not including a dwelling-house), 
capable of accommodating 10 horses and 80 head of 
cattle in stables, with all other necessary offices suit- 
able to a farm from 200 to 400 acres, according to 
the mode of farming, and at the moderate estimate 
of from about 500/. to 600/., according as stone-slates, 
or pan-tiles may be employed for the roofing. ZH. 


ON STORING TURNIPS. 

Furry agreeing with you on the importance of paying 
a little more attention than is commonly done to the 
storing of Turnips, not only as it concerns the well- 
doing of the eattle by whom they are to be consumed, 
as also the preservation of the bulbs themselves in 
severe frost, allow me to pursue the subject a little 
further, by offering the following observations. 

- The layiag up a stock of topped and tailed Turn 
(Apples, they are termed in Norfolk) is all very well, 
as far as it goes, provided they are got up dry and 
clean, are carted in fine weather, before they ‘are 
touched by frost, however slight ; and, above ‘all, are 
well protected during very severe weather, in the shed, 
or wherever they may be laid for use. I speak experi- 
mentally on this point, having noticed great injury to 
have arisen in certain cases from insufficient security 
in this respect, all the more mortifying from the roots 
being of first-rate quality, and carted in excellent eon- 
dition. A mere wocden shed, anything but weather- 
tight perhaps, and a slight covering of straw or stubble, 
are insufficient to repel a long and sharp frost, and 
many a load of Turnips have I seen, if given to the 
cattle at all, so frozen as to render breaking necessary; 
or, which perhaps is the safest plan, thrown aside to 
rot when a thaw comes on, and ultimately consigned to, 
the dungheap. 

This plan, I repeat, is all very well for immediate 
use ; but to preserve a crop of Turnips throughout the 
winter, and for early spring consumption, something 
beyond this ig necessary. And here the question 
divides itself into two separate and distinct branches, 
according to the sort of Turnip intended to be preserved 5 
what serves very well for Swedes not being suitable for 
white Turnips, and vice versa. My present object 
therefore will be to describe the plan I have myself 
adopted in each of these eases, and which T can attest 
as completely effieacious—and, first, of Swedes. Various: 
plans have been and still are in operation ; the main 
object being, as it appears to me, the safety of the soil 
yvather than the crop, by preventing the exhaustion 
which must follow a return to mild weather after the 
suspension of vegetation by frost, especially in a plant 
so fibrous as the Swede generally is. To this end, with 
the majority of farmers, the one thing needful appears 
to be to pull the erop after the bulbs have attained 
their full size and goodness, and either throw them into, 
heaps, or oftener still, to scatter them about just as 
they ara drawn, with their tops and voots upon them ; 
in both cases without any sort of covering against frost. 
Tn fact, judging from such wholesale exposure of a crop, 
the labour and expense, it would almost appear that 
covering of any kind was thought entirely useless. * No 
doubt the Swede isa peculiarly hardy variety of Tarnip, 
but it will be difficult to persuade me that it does not 
suffer materially from the action of the frost. I would 


therefore, having obtained a good erop, omit no effort | 

to, secure that crop. ‘he best method of doing this, is 
undoubtedly that recommended by my friend Mr. 
Blackie, then Steward to the Earl of Chesterfield, and 
afterwards to Mr. Coke, of Holkham—I will give his 
own words : 

“ We consider the early sown Swedes to be full grown 
by the middle of November, and in some seasons rather 
earlier ; we then take the first favourable opportunity 
of the land beimg in a proper state for our operations, 
when all spare hands (men, women, and children) are 
set to work ; the Turnips are pulled up, and the roots 
cut from the bulbs, the tops being left on : old gorse or 
bill hooks, broken sickles or reap hooks, and such like 
implements, answer for the purpose. The Turnips are 
thrown into carts and conveyed to an orchard, or some 
other piece of old turf land most convenient to where 
they are intended to be consumed ; they are there shot 
out of the carts in heaps, and afterwards placed, 
as we term it; that is, the bulbs are placed close 
to, and touching each other, with the tops uppermost, 
and only one Turnip deep. [Anacre of good Turnips 
froma the field occupies a much less space when placed 
than ean reasonably be imagined by those who have 
not tried the experiment.] In this manner we 
endeavour to secure one or two months’ supply for the 
stock intended to be fed with them, and find them keep 
good the whole winter; if the weather prove very 
severe, a slight covering of litter is thrown over them. 
The depéts are kept so far sacred as to be only resorted 
to in cases of emergency, such as when the land is too 
wet to be carted upon without doing injury, in time of 
severe frost, deep snow, &c., while, at every favourable 
opportunity, we keep adding to the store in the preserve. 
As soon as the Turnips are removed from the field 
the ploughs are set. to work, and the land drawn into 
such sized ridges as are thought proper. By this 
means the strong soils become pulverised, and the 
spring work expedited, as the ground only requires to 
be searified and harrowed to make it in a proper state 
to receive the succeeding corn crop, which is always 
drilled in.” 

I have little to add to the above details, except to 
confirm, by my own experience, their perfect accuracy. 
The quality of the roots, as Mr. Blackie says, remains 
uninjured throughout the severest frost, and what is 
remarkable, the bulbs will continue to throw out fibres 
so long as they are suffered to remain on the turf where 
they were placed. I hardly need add, that the sward, 
though checked if the Turnips are kept thereon late in 
the spring, is ultimately much benefited by the soil 
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placed such ‘Lurnips as the first two were unable to 


hold; and another bout of the plough completed the 
work of burying the entire crop; for, be it observed, 
the produce of a twelve-furrow ridge, may, unless of 
extra sized bulbs, be always packed into two such rows 
as I have deseribed. A man had better follow with a 
rake to level the mould in the rougher places, so as to 
leave no part of the bulbs exposed to the weather, or 
the game. ‘The crop being thus under cover, as it were, 
there is nothing to prevent the whole of the space lately 
occupied by the Turnips, from being ploughed, and 
exposed to the action of frost and snow, but I did not 
stand to do this ; first, because the lightness of the soil 
did not render it essential; secondly, because the! 
unploughed space would, I thought, be more con- 

venient for carting off the crop ; but chiefly and lastly, 

because the setting in of the frost effectually put a stop 

to all attempts at ploughing for upwards of 10 weeks 

from that time. As it was, about an acre of the field I 

was unable to finish, was totally destroyed—I could not | 
save a single Turnip from off it. Now mark the result | 
of this experiment! With the exception of the tops, I 

saved all my Turnips; and, wonderful to say, with 

quality almost unaltered to the last ! 

I remember an old neighbour dropping in to see 
some beasts of mine, then (in the middle of Mareh) 
feeding in one of my yards. ‘The first thing that 
struck him was the size and soundness of the white 
Turnips on which these beasts were then feeding—I 
was pointing them out as a superior stock— Stock !’’ 
he said ; “but how on earth do you manage to have 
them of this quality, thus late in the season, and after 
such a winter as we have had? Why they absolutely 
rive when you stick a fork into them.” And s0 they 
did sure enough ; and were as juicy as the day they } 
were first pulled and placed in the furrows! Observe, | 
I do not recommend this plan for any but light, clean 
lands—they might and undoubtedly would, be preserved 
on strong clays, but think of the mess the roots would 
be in when taken from the furrows, and the difficulty 
and waste attending the getting them clean enough for 
the cattle bins! No—plough ia on light land, and all 
will be right, If severe frost, the Turnips will be saved 
—ina mild, forward winter, the land will be saved, 
Samuel Taylor, Barnwood, Gloucester, Feb. 13. 

P.S. It may excite surprise that so slight a covering 
of earth as I have mentioned should suffice for the pre- 
servation of so large a root a3 the white Turnip, when a 
thick coating of straw or stubble has proved insufficient 
for the purpose. In practice however, the fact is so ; 
and for myself, I would sooner depend on 6 inches of 


and manure brought to it by such a mass of fibrous- 
rooted plants. I have now to describe a process, that 
of ploughing in, by which, at a trifling cost, the safety 
even of the largest and finest white Turnips may be 
effectually insured. I do not claim the merit of the 
invention. It was rather a favourite practice with my 
father, on such of his land as was dry enough for the 
purpose ; but I remember as a lad taking great interest 
in the proceeding, and manually assisting thereat, 
Surveying the erep at the winter’s end with no small 
pride, and boasting, as ]ads will sometimes do, that “ I 
had a finger in that pie!” But to my description of 
the plan, as afterwards pursued by me on the farm I 
then occupied at Ditehingham, in Norfolk. The winter 
of 1813-14 will long be remembered as one of the 
severest on record. I happened that year to have a 
field of 20 aeres (light. land) with white Globe Turnips, 
the finest erop, my neighbours were pleased to say, they 
had ever known the land to produce. I also happened 
at that particular juncture to be sorely annoyed by 
game, not my own, as you may suppose, especially in the 
vicinity of this identical field of Turnips ; insomuch that 
a friend who came to see me one evening in that winter 
exclaimed, on going away (it was a bright moonlight 
night, and the ground was covered with snow), “I have 
seen what I never saw before, till now, 20 acres of 
hares!” But I am forestalling the story of my crop. 
Early in December, I could not help regarding it with 
Some anxiety ; for, come what come would, there was 
the game, which, unless circumvented, was sure to 
make great havoe amongst it. It was, therefore, rather 
as a measure of self defence against hares, wood- 
pigeous, and other marauders, than from any fore- 
sight of my own as toithe severity of the coming 
season, that I was led to perpetuate the ploughing-in 
system. The process was as follows: the land had 
been ploughed on 12-furrow ridges, on which the 
Turnips had been drilled at 18-inch intervals, or, as we 
called it, flat work, in opposition to the Northumberland, 
or raised work. The requisite amount of help having 
been procured, advantage was taken of comparatively 
mild and dry weather to commence operations, The 
Turnips were pulled up on each side the furrows, and 
thrown on the tops or middle of the ridges ; so as to 
allow a space wide enough to admit a plough, and pair 
of horses abreast ; a bout of the plough, as deep as it 
could be fairly set, was the next process, leaving of 
course two open furrows instead of the original one. 
In these two furrows, the drawers forthwith proceeded 
to place the Turnips, packed closely together with their 
roots and tops on. When the rows were completed, the 
furrows appeared chock full from end to end; the 
plough was then so adjusted as to allow both horses to 
walk on the land, in order to avoid touching the | 
Turnips in each furrow—a bruise from the hoof being | 
as bad as the bite of a hare. Another deep bout of the | 
plough whelmed the soil over the buried Turnips, leav- | 
ing only the tops visible as they stood back to back in 
the furrows. In these newly formed furrows were 


mould, than 6 feet of straw as a repellant of frost. 


INSTANCES OF CATTLE FEEDING.—No II. 

1. Lot Ist, 13 three-year-old heifers, mixed breed. 
Lot 2d, 7 three-year-old bullocks, mixed breed. Lot 3d, 
9 three-year-old heifers, Hereford breed. 

2. Lot Ist, soiled in yards during summer ; put up 
to fatten 6th October. Lot 2d, ditto, ditto, Lot 3d, 
Put into open yards as soon as bought. 

3. Lot Ist, tied up in stalls 103 ft. long by 43 ft. wide. 
Lot 2d, ditto. Lot 3d,in open yard, with shed to lie 
under. 

4, Lot Ist, each beast consumes daily 70 lbs. raw 
Swedes, 23 lbs. Linseed-meal soaked in cold water, 2 lbs. 
Barley-meal, and 8 lbs. straw chaff. Lot 2d, each beast 
consumes daily 90 lbs. raw Swedes, 23 lbs. Linseed- 
meal soaked as above, 2 lbs. Barley-meal, and 8 lbs. 
straw chaff. Lot 3, put in the yard to freshen up for 
stalls, receiving a small quantity of Turnips, with as 
much straw as they can consume, but no account taken 
of the quantity. 

5. Little Wheaten straw, no account taken of the 
quantity. 

6. Lot 1st, estimated increase in weight by Christ- 
mas, 10 imperial stones; the value depends on the 
market-price when sold. Lot 2d, increase in size more 
than the first, but not so forward. Lot 3d, going on 
very well. 

7. As clean as hunters ; very comfortable. 

N.B. There are no cattle bred on this farm; they are 
all bought regardless of breed, endeavouring to buy 
what will pay best. James Laidlaw, Town-field Farm, 
Frampton-on- Severn, Gloucestershire. 


ON HIGH FARMING: AUCHNESS, 

Ir is often alleged that farmers, as a class, are slow 
to follow out any improvements which may be brought 
before them. Now, without denying that this holds good 
in some instances, we are of opinion that’ a large num- 
ber of them at the present day are quite willing to turn 
their pound into a guinea did they know how to do it ; 
but unluckily many schemes, many improvements, turn 
out mere alterations, and often they are disappointed of 
being benefited, while sometinies heavy losses arise 
from changes. Amongst many remedies for the present 
low prices none is in more general repute than high 
farming, which, when taken in the Auchnessian sense, 
means large outlays and large profits; and I have 
never yet, notwithstanding the outlay, met with a 
farmer who was not most anxious to be able to convert 
his farm into such another California, only the uncer- 
tainty of the result deters many from attempting it, and 
with many others whom I could name, equal and larger 
outlays have been incurred, as skilfully perhaps, but 
with far less real success than what is apparent there. 
How comes it, then, that men have for years past been 
laying out the pound per acre on manure, and a similar 
sum on Linseed-cake, selling nothing but a few acres of 
Potatoes and the grain raised, turning all the Turnips 


into beef and mutton for sale, making all the straw into 
manure, and consuming with sheep the Gyass ona 
their fields, carting out the urine for top-dressing or om 
to the dunghills, purchasing the live stock with skill, 
feeding them with food increasing in richness as they 


) advanced to maturity, and watching the favourable time 


to dispose of them ; besides bestowing a constant per~ 
sonal attendance on all the operations of ploughing, 
sowing, cleaning, reaping, threshing, and marketing the 
produce ; without obtaining results at all approaching 
to the profits at Auchness, ox more than even a bare 
livelihood. We know several farmers who profess 
themselves perfectly willing to incur the same outlay 
for manure, labour, &c., as that incurred at Auchness, 
had they the probability of attaining half the profits there 
shown. We know one who is both able and willing 
to double the sum expended there for purchased food, 
bones, guano, &c.,on his own farm, should there be 
another farmer or factor who can show from dry-field 
soil a return similar to thatat Auchness. Many people 
say that as “ one swallow does not make summer,” there 
is little inducement to attempt such results. Now, as 
from my earliest acquaintance with land, I have lived 
among those not only speaking of liberal outlay on land, 
but following it out in practice by purchasing largely of 
manure, seldom giving their green crop less than 30 
tons per acre, costing at least 6s. per ton, besides 
reckoning that every ton above that quantity paid them 
double to one below it, I begin to suspect that the 
system followed may be amended; but of this we are 
sure, that it cannot be by the Potato, for previous to the: 
“ taint,” with some 40 tons manure per acre, we tried to 
make our fortunes from it; and although large crops 
were raised, yet the price became so miserably low that 
we found it prudent to consume a goodly number of 
them with cattle, in place of sending them to market, 
and the sums obtained did not often cover the out- 
lay for manure. 

Perhaps some of your kind contributors, Mr. Hewitt 
Davis say, who seems to have discovered a plan by 
which grain crops can be much more cheaply raised 
than through the intervention of green crops aud Grass, 
may throw some light on our difficulties ; but I would 
just here hint also that it cannot be by increasing the 
amount of land under Wheat, as our climate does not 
permit its increase, neither would the soil, although 
dunged with 40 tons per acre every four years, enable 
us to have it oftener than once in that period. We are 
exceedingly desirous to be enlightened, and weleomed 
Mr. Caird’s pamphlet when it appeared as a most hopeful 
production, and have also perused his new one with in- 
creasing interest, although we could have wished that 
he had obtained from Mr, M‘Culloch his balance sheet 
for the years 1847 and 1848, instead of the yet to be 
realised returns for 1849, as our expense in farm 
profits is such that it is far pleasanter caleulating what 
they ought to be than to look at the sum total actually 
realised. A friend of ours, so deeply taken with high 
farming, having a very fine crop of Turnips on some 
60 acres of land, determined, in September last, at once 
to increase his outlay in that direction, and in place of 
purchasing the usual number of cattle he bought one- 
third more, but determined also that he would buy an 
additional quantity of Linseed cake, corn stuffs, &c., to 
be able to carry them all on to the usual period of 
selling them. He has now sold one-half of them, 
of as fine quality as could be wished, but the price of 
the best beef being now 3d. per pound less than what 
he paid for the half fat animals, he finds that high 
farming gives him low profit, and were he to sell all his 
cattle at the present time, he would just be minus any 
return for his fine crop of roots ; whereas his next 
neighbour who followed in the good old fashion, not 
much in yogue hereabouts now-a-days, of buying no 
more stock than the Turnips grown on the farm would 
feed, finds that from the cattle he has already sold,, 
and those he still has to dispose of, he will have a 
return of 6/. per acre. 

These are somewhat staggering facts, but they cannot 
be disputed ; the truth seems to be, that such attempts 
at high farming in the face of falling markets ought to 
be eschewed. What should we think of a merchant, 
aware that the articles in which he dealt were becoming 
of less value, yet bent on increasing his stock of them, 
or of the manufacturer employing the more people to 
make more goods to throw into an already overstocked 
market. It is not by such plans that the traders and 
manufacturers have made their fortunes. Just look 
what is the effect in regard to guano—the price of that 
article in December, 1848, was less than what it is now, 
and yet grain and anything that the farmer has to sell 
is nearly one-third lower. We are great admirers of 
cleverness, but somehow we do not reckon it any great 
mark of ability to recommend a plan by which our 
pound is changed into 15 shillings. I trust that some 
of your high profit finders may enlighten us as to such 
weighty matters. Mic. M‘Muck. | 


Home Correspondence. 

Influence of Light on plants, showing the necessity for 
early sowing of spring corn.—The influence of light on 
vegetation, and the mischief to young plants from too 
great exposure to its stimulating powers in their infant 
growth, is very clearly and beantifully presented to 
our observation, in the growth of Hyacinths, as seem 
in glasses, under different circumstances. Gardeners 
have found that to get strong self supporting stems, 
and fine healthy flowers, it is necessary when the bulbs 
are first brought in contact with water, that they should 
be placed in the dark for 3 orj4 weeks, Whilst treated 
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m this way, they make little shoot upwards—they are 
engaged in pushing strong roots down into the water. 
But great is the difference in those that are too early 
brought into the light; their progress upwards is much 
more rapid, but their stems will be weak, and their 
flowers ill developed, and tumbling about, from the 
inability of the drawn-out stalks to uphold them, and 
the whole plant shows the ill consequences of too excited 
a vegetation, and the want of support at the roots, In 
farming I have had frequently to remark the same 
difference of growth, and the same debility of stem in 
the late sown corn, as compared with the earlier. The 
cuckoo sown Barley, deposited when the duration of 
daylight much exceeds the night, is known by its weak 
straw, and liability to be laid, and the inferiority of its 
grain. Late sown Oats are comparatively but as 
tailings to ealier sown, and Beans and Peas are still 
greater sufferers from too late sowing. In a word, the 
growth above ground of late sown corn, from the 
longer exposure to the stimulating effects of daylight, is 
too much for the lesser growth of the roots under- 
neath. Farmers often suppose, because there is 
comparatively little difference in the time of appearance 
above ground, between January and April sowings, and 
the two harvest nearly together, that there must be but 
little progress making in the seed during the period it 
is not visible. But this is not so,as any one may 
See, by taking up seed sown in the depth of winter, a 
month or so after it has been deposited. I believe the 
earth in England is never so cold as to wholly pre- 
vent roots from making some progress. For I have 
noticed grain that has been sown immediately preced- 
ing a long and hard frost, on the frost breaking, to have 
put forth its radicles whilst it was bound up in ice ; and 
so it is with trees, and hence the necessity for autumn 
transplanting of many shrubs which will not bear late 
moving. Now if roots were idle in the winter, where 
would be’the difference in transplanting between Octo- 
ber and February. To the advantage from winter sow- 
ing of Barley, now so much practised in Essex, Suffolk, 
and the eastern counties, I have before referred. On 
this subject the farmers of the south and west of England, 
have much yet to learv. They frequently lose quarters 
an acre in their returns from not sowing sufficiently 
early. Hewit! Davis, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
London, February 16. 

Grasses.—I have for some years studied with interest 
the Grasses growing in our pastures. It appears to me 
that proprietors, farmers, and land-agents, are little 
aware of the extent and importance of this subject. If 
land cannot be ploughed to profit in these times of 
transition, it should bear something, and what better 
than a productive sward? Nowit is grievous to see the 
common way of laying land down to pasture, by sowing 
Rye-grass and white or red Clover. The farmer is 
unaware of the gregarious nature of Grasses. They 
will thrive only in societies, Sow any one, two, or even 
three sorts only, and they do not last long. They make 
room for more company and the natural weeds of the 
soil. Agrostis alba and rubra, Triticum repens or 
other worthless Couch-grasses, spring up and choke 
their more profitable neighbours. It is true these also 
give way in their turn, and a sward of mixed pasture 
Grasses is slowly formed. The seeds of these are 
brought in the dung from the yards where hay is fod- 
ered, on the droppings of cattle fed on other pastures, 
or spring from that wonderful stock which for ages has 
accumulated in the soil. Thus in many years a pasture 
is formed ; it might have been gained in one by sowing 
at first a good selection of Grass seeds. Some Grasses 
grow in spring and again in autumn, others in the 
spring or autumn only, a few throughout the warmer 
months. They differ much in their qualities as food. 
Some are tonic or aromatic, some are mucilaginous, 
some are rich in starch or sugar, others combine these 
qualities in various degrees, or are deficient of valuable 
ones. Theflaw of their growth in mixed societies, and 
at different seasons, makes our pastures always green ; 
the variety of their qualities renders them grateful and 
wholesome. Is there not a beneficent provision, adapt- 
ing the qualities of the Grasses to the periods of their 
growth? Is not, for example, the aromatic quality of 
the vernal Grass adapted to correct the too succulent 
condition of the herbage in spring and autumn, at both 
which seasons it grows vigorously? H.R. Smithe, 
Eastling, Kent. 

Mr. Mechi and Mr. Huxtablex—No doubt others 
as well as myself are pleased to read any remarks from 
Mr. Mechi in the Agricultural Gazette ; they are always 
fresh and off-hand. He and Mr. Huxtable (both of 
them too sensible 1 should hope to be vain), may be 
assured their opinions and practices attract much atten- 
tion at present. The notion of the latter as to four sacks 
of Wheat being the natural production of land, cannot 
be maintained for a moment. A neighbour of mine, 
after a good crop of Turnips, regularly fed off, had but 
five sacks last harvest. Mr. Mechi suggests whether 
the Vetch does not “ evaporateamazingly?” I fancy 
it does, from the following case, I will not call it ex- 
periment, as I had no object in view, Last autumn I 
planted three Vetches in a flower pot ona shelf in my 
dressing room; they have thriven in great luxuriance 
all the winter, but soon droop without a good supply of 
water. The plants are beautifully green, and hang 
down about 2 feet, delighting the eye by their verdure, 
and affording an anticipated pleasure of what my six 
acres will be by and bye. The precariousness of a pulse 
crop is proverbial ; a farmer once told me he winnowed 
10 sacks of Peas from one acre. The next year he 


yielded only one sack. Some years since I mixed one 
sack of partridge Peas with eight of Oats, and at harvest 
ruddered out 10 sacks of clean Peas, leaving more than 
sufficient in the Oats. Last year was also very favourable 
for pulse; I never expect to reap so large acrop. I 
bought 3 bushels of Early Royal Vetch, and added 
} bushel of winter Oats. Sowed the 4 bushels on two 
acres of ground ; a fourth part was cut up for cattle, 
from the remainder I winnowed up 20 sacks and 
1 bushel, 14 sacks to the acre ; and this is not the very 
best course of husbandry, as I had taken two successive 
crops of Wheat from the same field, a load to the acre 
the first year, of Spalding’s Prolific, manured for; 8 sacks 
1 bushel the second year of White Navarre, by way of 
change ; and now I propose sowing Barley—something 
very like four consecutive white crops, as the Oats were 
very stout. Were a tenant of mine to farm after this 
fashion, I should certainly remonstrate with him as con- 
trary to the custom of the country, but should he in 
reply say he knew a very clever, intelligent, and scientific 
person who adopted that plan with great success, what 
could I say? Quis. 

Acid Beer.—The only remedy I can recommend is to 
start with good materials, and let these be given into 
the hands only of a good brewer ; no quantity of hops 
or malt will preserve beer without this aid. I have only 
been accustomed to brew twice a year, unless our table- 
beer required a fresh supply, which might occur both in 
winter and summer. April and the end of October or 
beginning of November, are the seasons for this vintage, 
when the barrels are all filled—some to stand for years, 
others for successive and immediate draught. I never 
knew well brewed ale or beer affected even by lightning. 
Ihave known them sensibly affected by hot weather 
adding to the consumption of them. When I was last 
in my late grandfather’s cellar (he has been dead 50 
years) there was fine old bottled ale, upon which old 
Bacchus would not have been satisfied merely to smile ; 
this was of the startling strength of four gallons from 
the bushel of malt. October was the favourite month 
in those days. The danger of brewing in warm weather, 
and in summer, is, that when proper means are not 
adopted to cool the wort rapidly, by dividing it in small 
quantities in shallow coolers, it is liable to become what 
I have heard people denominate “summered,” that is, 
it obtains a peculiar acidity which no alkali will over- 
come. If “ Cerevisium” can be prevailed on to believe 
that the cause of the acidity of his beer lies with his 
artist, I could entertain a hope of securing him a good 
brewing in future. For 40 years the plan I adopt was 
practised in one family, without a failure ; by them it 
was given to a reverend gentleman, who gave it me, 
after a full trial of it; and during 30 years I have tested 
its efficacy. Perhaps ‘ Cerevisium” may be sur- 
prised to hear that some families do not use any 
fermenting ingredient in their ale and beer; I do, but 
the quantity is so small that unless 1 superintend the 
working of it myself, till my brewer sees the power of a 
small portion of yeast, and the excellence of the vintage, 
I could not get it properly done. My ale is glass 
bright in a fortnight, if wanted so soon, and keeps well. 
The only fining admitted into my barrels, is fine wheaten 
flour—not sand, an article of too much gravity to admit 
other floating particles to accompany it in its precipitate 
precipitation. I should be glad to undertake the office 
of brewer in a nobleman’s family, and if at liberty to 
engage my own subs, should fear no disappointments 
but the too quick emptying of the hogsheads. Cleanli- 
ness, quick cooling, quick fermentation perfectly carried 
on, quickly stopped, dry barrels, good cocks, sweet bungs, 
well secured to prevent the admission of air, will be 
found efficient aids in a good cellar, to prevent spoliation 
by lightning. There is more “barley bree” spoiled 
by excessive fermentation than belongs to the agency of 
electricity. I was at the house of a friend who had 
engaged a noted brewer, to fill his cellar ; one half 
hogshead he was to brew thin ; to ferment this we saw 
him take 6 quarts of yeast on the evening of the day 
after he had brewed. I made my observation to the host, 
who declared his ignorance of such matters, but we 
went to the cellar—the fermentation had not ceased at 
eight days from the brewing. It was his only per- 
formance, for the product of 5 bushels of malt, and 4 lbs, 
of hops, was muddy vinegar (alegar). & 

Cultivation of Flax in Ireland.—At this moment, 
when a growing appreciation is experienced in foreign 
countries for our yarns and linens, and just before the 
Flax-growing season, the following particulars canvot 


fail to be interesting : At the monthly meeting of the | 


Royal Flax Improvement Society, a gentleman present 
remarked, that he had sold his crops of Flax straw, 
grown near Carrickfergus, pulled and dried, to a steep- 
ing company at Cregagh, getting 12/. per Irish acre for 
it, which paid him better than any of his other crops. 
He had since been told by the purchasers, that they 
were offered 8/. for the seed of an acre of this Flax ; 
and he had himself seen some of the fibre, which they 
had steeped and seutched, and which was of such good 
quality as to be valued by the spinners at 63s. per ewt. 
It was producing from the straw at the rate of about 
80 stones of 16 lbs. to the acre, which would be 28/. 
worth of fibre, and, adding 8/. for the seed, the Irish 
acre would bring 367. 7. S. 

Alloiment System.—Havying read several articles in 
your valuable publication (which I take in), on the sub- 
ject of labourers’ cottages and allotments of land; and 
having had many years of practical experience on these 
matters, and being deeply impressed with the extensive 
good that might be done for this class of the community, 
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farmer, but much to their interest every way, I trouble 
you with a few lines on the subject. I intend only to 
state “facts and practical results” which have passed 
under my own eye and management, I have ever 
found that a bit of land, attached to a comfortable dry 
and warm cottage, tends more than anything else to 
and raise the moral character of the family of the 
agricultural labourer, even if steeped in poverty, sick- 
ness, and distress. This certainly is worth an effort to 
accomplish, and I have found it far better to put a poor 
man in the way of earning a shilling than giving him 
one ; it is more prized and valued, aud not likely to be 
spent in drink, which is too often the fate of a given 
shilling. I will now just give you the result of an ex- 
periment I tried with a man about 45 years of age, of 
most depraved habits, so much so that he was shunned 
by every one, and was considered incorrigible. I un- 
dertook the task of endeavouring to save this poor 
fellow from ruin. Accordingly, meeting him one day, I 
said, “ Well, Giles ; will you take an acre of land 2” 
He replied, “I don’t know much about it. I should 
not like to lose anything by it.” I replied, “ Well, take 
the ground, and if there is any loss I’ll bear it, and if 
there is any profit you shall have it.” It was thus ar- 


ranged, and, without a shilling, the man commenced his 
acre ; his outgoing expenses being entirely lent him by 
a friend, according to the subjoined schedule : 


1 acre of land, free from tax and tithe . £2 0 0 
Advanced for seed Oats, for half an acre 012 0 
PP for Potato plants, ditto wee My 8 
as for purchase of a pig 013 0 


Dy for ploughing half an acre for Oats, 


and bouting up half ditto for Po- 
tatoes .., Be oe eas ao tO eS AB 
nA for manure for Potatoes ee eon 
A forcartage... see a wi 16 6 
D for mowing half an acre of Oats... 0 1 3 
9 for threshing ditto ae a0 <3 6 
£8 2 0 


He repaid the whole of these advances in the follow- 
ing manner : 


Two quarters of Oats wee & 0 
105 bushels of Potatoes avrv5) 10 
Cash ... ny, Th 013 0 


£8 2 0 

All this was done without a single day’s work by the 
man, as he was otherwise employed; his wife and 
children planted the Potatoes and dug them up. In 
answer to my inquiries as to his profits, his answer was, 
“T have 90 bushels of Potatoes on hand, and upwards 
of a quarter, that is 8 bushels, of head Oats, and a 35 
stone hog in my sty—a thing I never had in my life 
before. I have Potatoes enough for my family for 
winter, and for seed next year.” I observed that he had 
laid out a great deal for manure, and advised if a cess- 
pool, &e., wanted emptying in the town, to offer to do it 
for the soil. He did so, and his children collected dung 
on the roads; and the next year, instead of buying 
dressing, he sold three loads to his neighbours, and re- 
duced his expenses from 8/. 2s. to 4/. 13s., and he does 
not owe his friend a shilling. This is now some years 
since, when I resided in the country. The man became 
an altered character, much to the comfort of his family, 
and also his employers. I can give you many other in- 
stances, with Dr. and Cr. accounts, of the great blessing 
of a bit of land to the labourer, if you think it likely to 
be interesting or encouraging to your readers. Y. Z. 
[ We have no doubt they would.] 4 

Ireland.—Although to rivet the attention of the 
public requires novelty, yet a constant recurrence to 
\a subject which is progressing in favour with a few 
| energetic spirits must eventually benefit society, by con- 
vincing the most desponding that truth will prevail, and 
produce fruit both pleasing to the eyes and valuable to 
the touch. The advance is slow but sure in agricultural 
pursuits, when carried out with prudence, Neverthe- 
less, the disadvantage of refusing time to mature the 
results of rural speculations is apt to dishearten the 
farmer, impatient of delay, when he sees the manufac- 
turer can turn his capital over two or three times in the 
year, I am again induced to trouble you with a few 
remarks, in consequence of reading the cheering 
accounts contained in a late Gazelte, which told us of 
the settlement of two farmers in Ireland, whose pros- 
pects appeared to be most satisfactory, proving that hard 
working intelligent men with small capitals may, in that 
country, obtain a respectable and comfortable home. 
If a farmer can make up his mind to face boldly the 
annoyances of the first six months’ residence in Ireland 
he will do well. There is no doubt he will meet with 
many things to try his equanimity during that period, 
but probably not more than in his own district, under 
the violent agitation and discontent occasioned by the 
useless attempt to revive protection. Should this letter 
meet the eye of any agriculturist who has lately esta- 
blished himself on the other side of the Channel, let me 
beg of him to publish in the Gazelte a statement of 
his success or otherwise ; a true account from the 
fountain head will be worth a dozen communications 
from anonymous correspondents, however persuasive 
and well meant. A few advertisements from known 
Irish landlords; offering farmers of the United Kingdom, 
who can command character and cash, land at a reason- 
able free-trade price, would be the means of facilitating 
the emigration to their estates of enterprising’ yeomen, 
whose example would soon be followed by dozens, who 
cannot decide for themselves, but would soon tread on 
the heels of their neighbours when once established, 
‘The sooner a thorough understanding is promulgated on 
this point the better, for it is quite certain an infusion of 


English and Scotch industry is the principal remedy to 


hoped to make a fortune by sowing 10 acres, which | and without loss to the landed proprietor or the tenant | restore Ireland to its proper position, as one of the most 
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oductive and salubrious islands in the world. Let us 
ope that the chance of procuring a sterling class of 
agriculturists will not be throwu away by any delay on the 
part of the powerful and influential landlords. Hundreds 
are ready and anxious to emigrate to distant lands, where 
peace and plenty, as in Ireland, will reward the active 
and honest farmer. Are some of our best men to be 
kept in ignorance of the blessings within their reach, 
and driven to seek subsistence in the colonies, when 
there are thousands of acres ready to bear abundant 
crops at the command of sturdy sinews and bold hearts ? 
The motto Englaud appears to have appropriated to 
herself is certainly not a wise one, but from the events 
of past years it is to be feared she has been infatuated, 
Acting in haste, and having to repent at leisure ;” her 
children are determined to follow her bad example. 
The landed interest must be satisfied for some years 
with a moderate per centage on money ; the old calcula- 
tion of these rents must be forgotten, or only considered 
as a pleasant dream, till land is worked up to its full 
bearing, when there is no saying what may be pro- 
duced. Falcon. 

Digging v. Subsoiling.—In the Agricultural Gazette 
of the 23d ult., page 124, your correspondent “ Verax ” 
says by way of explanation, “the principal intention of 
my former communication was to show what can be 
done by good cultivation, in contrast to the generally 
adopted mode of the country.” With so laudable a 
motive it is a great pity that he did not take the trouble 
to inform himself a little better before broaching his 
theories in the columns of the Agricultural Gazelle. 
Had he taken the precaution in his contrast of adopt- 
ing statute measure instead of customary (an error very 
common, and which I consider cannot be too much 
deprecated), he might have saved himself from the 
odium which justly attaches to such want of common 
prudence, and have prevented the liability of misleading 
the credulous and uninitiated. By consulting the best 
dictionaries extant, “ Verax” will find that (in addition to 
its being the‘recognised statute measure), it is by them 
laid down, that 164 feet, or 5} yards, multiplied by 
itself, is a rod of land, and the same authority will tell 
him that 40 of such rods is a rood or quarter of an acre 
ofland.  Verax’’ wishes to know my estimate for sub- 
soiling an acre by horse power, which I consider would 
amount to 1/. 13s, putting every item at full price, 
exclusive of wear and tear of harness and ploughs, and 
which I should consider but little inferior to the 
forking, with a balance in my favour of 1/. 12s. 4d., as 
compared with the calculations of “ Verax.’’? A Suffolk 
Farmer. 


Sorteties, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Montuxy Councit was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 6th March. 
Present, his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., trus- 
tee, in the chair; Lord Camoys, Sir T. Dyke Acland, 
Bart., M.P., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., Sir R. Price, 
Bart., M.P., Mr. R. Barker, Mr. C. Barnett, Mr. S. 
Bennett, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Bramston, M.P., Mr. 
Brandreth, Mr. F. Burke, Colonel Challoner, Mr. Gar- 
rett, Mr. B. Gibbs, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Hamond, Mr. 
F. Hobbs, Mr. Hudson, of Castleacre, Mr. Lawes, Mr. 
N. Maleolm, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Milward, Mr. Pusey, 
M.P., Professor Sewell, Professor Simonds, Mr. Shaw 
of London, Mr. V. Shelley, Mr. Slaney, M.P., Mr. 
Stansfield, M.P., Mr. Turner of Barton, Mr. C. H. 
Turner, Professor Way, and Mr. J. Webb. 


The following new members were elected : 


Baxendale, Joseph, Woodside, Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Gurney, Rev. Wm. Walter, Roborough, Torrington, Devon, 

Bletchley, John, Buchoyer, Thornbury, Gloucester. 

Heysett, L_R., Boracott House, High Hampton, Crediton. 

Edwards, Joseph, Hutton, Somersetshire. 

Braddon, William, Blackland, Plympton St. Mary, Devon. 

Wilson, Joshua, Islington, Middlesex, 

Spragge, Francis, Torquay, Devonshire. 

Tolcher, Edward, Ridgeway, Plympton, Devon. 

Ormerod, Henry Mere, 85, Mosley-street, Manchester, 

Brydges, Thomas, Marwvod House, Barnstaple, Devon. 

The names of 17 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 


Finances.—Colonel CHatnoner, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, laid before the Council the monthly 
report on the accounts of the Society ; from which it 
appeared, that on the last day of the month just ended, 
the current cash-balance in the hands of the bankers 
was 2634/. (including the subscription of 1260/. from 
Exeter). The chairman also reported the investment 
of 1247/. in the purchase of stock in the public funds, 
as ordered by the Council at their last monthly meeting ; 
and laid on the table the bank receipt for such pur- 
chase. 

Essays anp Reports.—Mr. Pusry, M.P., Chairman 
of the Journal Committee, reported to the Council the 
receipt of 64 Essays and Report, in competition for the 
prizes of the Society in that department, for the current 
year. The Council referred tliese essays to the Journal 
Committee, with a request that they would take, as 
usual, the requisite steps for their examination by 
respective classes of Judges, and the adjudication of 
the prizes. 

Country Meerinc.—The Duke of RicuMonD, as 
Chairman of the Charter and Bye-law Committee, in 
reference to the Society’s Country Meeting in 1851, 
laid before the Council the Report of that Committee, 
which was adopted by the Ccuncil. His Grace then 
favoured the Council with various suggestions, founded 
on an extensive enquiry he had made of the law-officers 
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of the Crown, and other high legal authorities of the 
kingdom, connected with the measures it would be 
desirable for the Council to take, in consequence of the 
resolutions passed at their special meeting, on the 20th 
ult. The Council thanked the Duke of Richmond for 
the favour of these suggestions, which they ordered to 
be recorded in their minute-book for adoption when the 
proper time for their application should arrive.—Mr. 
Raymond Barker and Mr. Miles, M.P., renewed the 
notice they had given on the 20th ult., for a motion at 
the Monthly Council in April, to rescind the resolution 
of 3d May, 1847, and substitute an amended resolution 
in its place.—Mr. Grantham gave notice that at the 
proper time he should be prepared to submit to the 
Council a strong presumptive case in favour of Lewes as 
the place of one of the Country Meetings of the Society. 


CuemicaL Lectures.—The Report of the Chemical 
Committee having been read, the Council accepted, 
with their best thanks, Prof. Way’s offer to deliver a 
Lecture before the Members, in the Council-room of 
the Society, at 12 o’clock, on every third Wednesday of 
the month during the current session of the Society, 
namely, in the months of March, April, May, June, and 
July ; the next lecture to be delivered on the 20th inst., 
6 On the subject of a newly observed Property of Soils, 
affecting the use of Manures, Irrigation, &c.” 


Guano ApuLtTERaTIoN.—The Council referred to the 
Chemical Committee the recommendation of the Weekly 
Council of the 13th ult., that Mr. Hunt’s statement of 
the extensive adulteration of guano at present taking 
place in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, should be 
taken into special consideration, with a view to the 
adoption, if possible, of a remedy for the evil. 

Irrication.—On the motion of Mr. Fisoer Hoss, 
seconded by Mr. Pusey, M.P., the Council resolved : 
* That an opportunity be taken, at the Exeter meeting 
of the Society in July next, to obtain information on 
the Theory and Practice of Irrigation and Catch- 
meadows ; and that arrangements be made accordingly,” 
referring to their General Exeter Committee the steps 
to be taken for effectively carrying out the details of 
the proposed measure. ‘This subject led to an interest- 
ing discussion on the subject of irrigation, and toa 
communication of facets connected with the advan- 
tages derived from its application in localities where it 
had been adopted, and with the want of it experienced 
in those parts of the country into which it had not yet 
been extensively introduced.— Mr, Bennett gave a most 
favourable statement of the appearance of Grass crops 
in Cornwall and Devonshire during a recent journey 
he had made through those counties, and in envying 
their rich growth, he strongly felt the advantage to be 
derived by the transfer to his own county (that of 
Bedford) of a similar beneficial system of early, vigor- 
ous, and repeated growth of such crops.—Mr. Shelley 


had, last autumn, in Sussex, laid down 60 acres under | 
irrigation, and the effect was most striking.—Mr. Slaney | 
regretted that the system had not yet extended to| 


Shropshire. An obstacle still existed to its adoption, 
arising from the refusal of intervening occupiers to join 
in carrying it out. This had long been provided for in 
Lombardy, and he hoped it would soon be so also in this 
country.—Mr, Turner, of Barton, gave au interesting 
statement of the nature of his own operations connecied 
with irrigation in Devonshire and of its pecniiar ad- 
vantages.—Col. Challoner thought that as a new im- 


plement in the show-yard lost half its value when left 
unexplained by its inventor, so would these water- 
meadows in Devonshire, when seen by the members of 
the Society, unless the proprietor made arrangements 
for the details of their construction and operation being 
explained by their bailiffs, or other persons whom they 
would kindly direct to be in attendance.—Sir Thomas 
Acland and Mr. Turner expressed their entire wil- 
lingness to afford every explanation in their power 
on this subject, aud they each gave to the mem- 
bers of the Society a most hearty welcome to their 
respective establishments.—Mr. Pusey thought that the 
Society on this occasion might, with very great advan- 
tage, imitate the Archzeological and British Associa- 
tions, by paying personal visits in a body to the various 
objects of attraction to farmers in Devonshire, especially 
to an inspection of their system of irrigation.—Mr, 
Fisher Hobbs ailuded to the excellent Paper on this 
subject, by Mr. Pusey himself, in the last Number of 
the Journal, which led strangers to the system to feel a 
strong desire to witness the reality. — Sir Thomas 
Acland could only express, on the part of the Devon- 


statement, which brought into so prominent a notice 
this great feature of their agricultural operations. 


Fittine-1n Drains, — The Council accepted, with 
their best thanks, the liberal offer of Mr. Slaney, M.P., 
to renew this year his prize of 10/. for the best Plough 
to fill-in the soil cast out of drains, with not more than 
four horses (two and two abreast); to be awarded at 
the Exeter meeting ; referring the details and eondi- 
tions of the prize to the Implement Committee. 

Dratninc.—Mr. Buttock Wenster addressed a letter 
to the Council, expressing his intention of justifying the 
statements he had made in his paper published in the 
Journal, and of correcting the misconceptions into 
which some parties had fallen who had called that 
paper in question. 

Souru-Drevon Catriz,— Mr. Puituirs, of Broon- 
borough, appeared before the Council, on the part of the 
Breeders of the South-Hams Cattle, and learned from 
the Council the conditions under which prizes for that 
class of stock could be offered at the Exeter meeting. 
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Miscellaneous. 
Proportion of Live and Dead Weight in Sheep.— 
pa LE EEC is ES elke i 
South. wworcent 
down | Leicester Geass &F! Wiltshire 
Sheep, Sheep, EERE Sheep, 
J Ibs. oz, | lbs. oz. | lbs, oz. | lbs. ozq 
Weighed alive ...... 155 0 152 0 | 16L O {175 O 
SUM ares csnceseseeeeres 175 8 20 0 23 «(O 23 0 
BAGH cao subs cnnat Pel eae dees ll 8 12 8 13° & 
Headand pluck......) 10 8 9 6 12 0 14 0 
Entrails 13. 4 1 ee. 15 0 17 10 
Blood .......... 5 14 6 0 8 0 8 2 
Four quarters 92 6 92 0 89 0 97 +O 
152 10 | 150 0 | 159 8 ‘172 4 
Waste; viz. urine 

and evaporation . 2 6 2 0 8 1 12 
Bones, clean ..,....... 6 53 b 9. 6 0 DoS 
Fat, with the kid- 

MOVGNWixvacccsvocvnes 8 6 on 6 12 4 3% 
BMidneysis aia.00e:. 0 4} 0 4 0 5 0 5 
Proportion of live ken * 

and dead weight. |20gives11}|20 gives 12/20 gives 11/20 gives 11 
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Formula for making the boiled butter (beurre cuit) 
of Vailais and Piedmont.—* Into a clean copper pan 
(better, no doubt, tinued) put any quantity of butter, 
say from 20 to 40 pounds, and place it over a very 
gentle fire, so that it may melt slowly ; and let the heat 
be so graduated, that the melted mass does not come ta 
the boil in less than about two hours. During all this 
time the butter must be frequently stirred, say once in 
five or ten minutes, so that the whole mass may be 
thoroughly intermixed, and the top and bottom change 
places from time to time. When the melted mass boils, 
the fire is to be so regulated as to keep the butter at a 
gentle boil for about two hours more, the stirring being 
still continued, but not necessarily so frequently aa 
before. The vessel is then to be removed from the 
fire, and set aside to cool and settle, still gradually ; 
this process of cooling being supposed also to require 
about two hours. The melted mass is then, while still 
quite liquid, to be carefully poured into the crock or jar 
in which it is to be kept. In the process of cooling, 
there is deposited a whitish cheesy sediment propor- 
tioned to the quantity of butter, which is to be carefully 
prevented from intermixture with the preserved butter.” 
From a Physician’s Holiday, by John Forbes, M.D., 
F.R.S. 1849. Murray ; page 494. In the next page 
he states that some add a little salt in the boiling. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MARCH. 

BEDFORDSHIRE Farm, March 4.—The late favourable weather 
has allowed the various operations of the field to go on satis- 
factorily. The principal employment of the horses has been 
ploughing and preparing the land for Beans, Barley, Oats, 
&c. Bean and Pea planting and the sowing of spring Wheat 
is now generally concluded. Barley and Oat sowing has com- 
menced. The horse labour on this farm will for some tims 
prospectively be counected with the soning of corn and seeds, 
harrowing Wheat, hoeing winter Beans, ploughing the Turnip 
fallows, &c., all of which operations can only be carried on 
perfectly durirg fine weather. Ploughing in wet weather or 
moving saturated land does harm generally, and instead of 
forwarding horse labour retards it in the end, and dves injury 
to the succeeding crop. During wet weather our horses will be 
employed in carting dung and other manures, harrowing and 
rolling Grass iand, and all such operations as can be done, to 
allow the horses, in full force, to get upon the land when fine, 
The following mixtures of Grass seeds have been found to 
answer very well on both light and heavy soils, sown with either 
Barley, Oats, or Wheat: 12 lbs. of Red Clover and8 lbs. of Tre- 
foil per acre for mowing or feeding off one year, For mowing or 
feeding for one, two, or more years; 8 lbs. of white Clover, 
2 lbs. of Trefoil, 2 lbs. of Cow-grass, and 6 pecks of Perennial 
Rye-grass seed per acre, If early keep be required, Italian 
Rye-grass shouli be substituted for the Perennial. We have 
seen Italian Rye-grass, sown last April, already forward 
enough for feeding off with sheep, A top-dressing of from 50 
to 80 bushels of wood or coal ashes does much good on seeds in 
all ordinary seasons. Soot and salt, applied as a top-dressing 
to green crops and corn, has a very fertilising effect, and is, we 
think, more certain in its result than guano or any of the very 
volatile ‘‘ artificials,” which lose so fast by exposure to drying 
winds or a warm temperature. About 30 bushels of soot and 
5 of salt per acre is sufficient in most cases. The soot and salt 
should be well mixed and frequently turned for some weeks, or 
€ven months, before application, We transplanted Wheat last 
week to fill up some blanks caused by wireworm, &c. Ia 
former seasons the transplanted Wheat invariably succeeded, 
when seed in other instances failed, from the depredations of 
birds and other vermin. The young Wheats in this quarter 
are generally looking well; so are winter Beans and Tares. 
Turnips are likely to be scarce; but Mangold Wurzel growers 
have still a good stock of roots beside them, Potato planting 
has again commenced with almost undiminished ardour, al~ 


2 e 5 . | though the speculation is most uncertain, to say the least 
shire farmers, his thanks to Mr. Pusey for that interesting | : “ 


ofit. R. V. 

LAMMERMUIR SHEEP Farm, March 1.—After six weeks’ genuine 
winter weather, characterised by severe frosts, heavy falls of 
snow, hurricanes of wind, and a temperature varying daily, 
the thermometer at one time as low as 16°, and in the course 
of 48 hours up to 40°, we have had for the last fortnight what 
we would have been inclined to call ‘‘ spring,” had it uot come 
on so suddenly, and so much earlier than we are accustomed 
to in these elevated parts. Still the change is most acceptable 
in the mean time—the snow is all gone, and the surface of 
the ground well dried, though it can scarcely be said that there 
is any spring on the Gfass. There is one plant, however— 
Harestail-cotton-grass-—-which though delighting in a wet peaty 
soil on the bleakest parts of the hills, and to one ignorant of 
its value as a pasture Grass, of a very unpalatable appearance, 
is yet by far the earliest plant we haye, and highly prized by 
the sheep during the spring months, This (provincially desig- 
nated ‘‘Moss”) is now nearly in perfection. The sheep are 
most of the day in search of it, and its nutritious qualities are 
abundantly evident in the improved condition of those on 
whose ground it grows profusely. A lot of ewes, intended for 
sale before lambing, are now receiving Turnips. They are 
netted on during one-half of the day, and then let off to a piece 
of heather. In the course of a few days the Cheviot shearling 


ewes will be put beside them; and atterwards, most of the 
older ewes of that breed will get a few daily for about three 
weeks before they begin to lamb, The black-faces, being much 
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hardier, will not get any; besides, we have found that a month 
or six weeks’ Turnips, though only for one season during the 
four or five years they remain on the farm, is quite sufficient 
prematurely to destroy the teeth of a large number, Why this 
should happen with this breed, more than with any other 
with which we are acquainted, we cannot explain ; but such is 
the case, Most of the Turnips were earthed up before the 
severe frost set in, the benefit of which is now very apparent. 
Among those so treated there is scarcely a damaged root, while 
ofthose left in their ordinary condition many are completely 
destroyed, and the rest very soft in their texture, Our plough- 
ing is as far advanced as we can get at present,. We have 
sown a few Peas and Oats, the latter more by way of experi- 
ment, the land being in beautiful condition, than because we 
consider the proper season. In another week, however, shonld 
the weather continue fine, we will begin in good earnest. The 
temperature during the month of February has been 35°, 40°, 
and 36° at morning, noon, and evening respectively. A Lam- 
mermuir Farmer. 

Susspx Farm, Mareh 4.—For the most part of this week our 
teams will be engaged harrowing and drilling in the remainder 
of the Beans, Peas, and Tares, and ploughing for the Barley 
and Oat crops; ploughing the Potato land, and drilling up the 
same with the swing plough. We make our Potato drills from 
27 to 28 inches from row to row, and from plant to plant 12 
inches. We have dunged part on the flat, and ploughed in the 
dung ; on the other part we shall put the dung in the drills, 
and plant the Potatoes on the top of the dung, then cover up 
with the plough. ‘The farmers and cottagers here, for the 
most part, put the dung upon the top of the Potatoes. Men 
are engaged threshing Oats, Beans, and Wheat, emptying the 
liquid manure tank on to the meadows, digging Hops, sorting 
‘Hop-poles, draining, ditching, dc. J. B. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Corraacr Curmners : Anon. Ground floor, 18 inches from front 
to back ; from 30 to 36 inches high, sufficient for the fire-place. 
Upper story, depth somewhat less, height not more than 24 
inches, 20 may be better. 

DIsEASE IN LAMBS: Aliquis. The disease appears to be palsy. 
You are right in adopting external warmth, which may be 
assisted by the following: Gentian and ginger, of each, 
1 scruple; spirit of nitrous ether, 1 do., to be given in warm 
water or gruel, The secretions, if amiss, of course must be 
regulated by suitable means. W. C. 5. 

Lame Pia: Constant Reader. The disease is probably rhen- 
matism. Keep him warm and dry, and make him into bacon 
as fast as youcan. IW. C. S. 

MANGotpD WorzeL: J W. The scheme of sowing Rape, sheep- 
ing and then fallowing it, is good ; but we would not repeat 
the Mangold. Cabbages would pay as well, are as well 
suited to a clay soil, and are better as a change, 

SHOULDER LAMENESS: B A, Clericus, If the lameness is really 
in the shoulder, bleeding in the arm and blistering the 
shoulder will be the best remedy, followed by sufficient rest, 
If, however, the pony puts his foot forwards in the 
stable, and does not rest upon it, the lameness is not in the 
shoulder, but the foot. W. C. 8. 


Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Marca 9. 

Vegetables are plentiful, but many kinds of Fruit are still 
scarce. Hothouse {Grapes, excepting the Barbarossa, are 
over, and Pine-apples are anything but plentiful, a: are 
also Pears and Apples. Walnuts, and Chestnuts are abundant, 
more especially the latter, and Oranges and Lemons are suf 
ficient for the demand. Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and 
Carrots are good, and there is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in 
the market. Potatoes are unaltered sinca our last account ; 
foreign ones fetch from 50s. to 80s, a ton. Lettuces and other 
salading are cufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb may be ob- 
tained at about last week’s prices. Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia veuusta, Primulas, Cameliias, 
Cinerarias, Christmas Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, 
Epacrises, Acacias, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Almonds, per peck, 6 
sweet, per !b., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 
p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Nuts, Bar., p. bush,; 20s to 22s 

= Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to-1és 
Kent Cobs, 65s to 75s p. 100 Ibs 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 9s 

Grapes, Portugal, p. 1b.,9d tols 
Pears, per doz,, 6s to 10s 

Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 45 to 6s 

Lemons, per doz., Is to 2s 

per 100, 6s to 128 

Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 

per 100, 5s to 12s 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots, per bun., 4d to $d 

Spinach p. sieve, 2s:to 3s 

QOniona, p. bushel, 2s to 3s 6d 
— Spanish, p.doz., 1s 6d to 4s 

Shallots, per Jb., 4d to 8d 

Garlic, per Ib,, 4d to 8a 

Lettuce, Cab., p.se,, 4d to 9d 

Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 4s 

Mushrooms, p. pot,, 9d tols 3d 

Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 

to 3d 

Watereress, p. 12 bun., 6d to9d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

| Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

| Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 38 

— Roots, p, bdle,, 9d tols 

| Marjoram, por bunch, 2d 

| Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to 1s 
Corn Salad,p. bf. sieve, Id tos 


French Beans, per 100, 3s to 5s | 
Seakale, per punnet, Is to 2s 
Asparagus, p, bund., 1s 6d to 6s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s'to 45 
Broecoli,p.doz. bunal., 85 to 12s 
Greens, per doz., 2s to3s 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf. sieve, 

Is 6d to 26 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, Is to 2s 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 1208 

— per cwt,, 3s to 7s 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun., lsGdtu2s6d 
Red Beet, per doz,, 9d to 1s 
Horse Radish, p. bal., 1s to 48 
©ucumbers, each, 3s to 5s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d 
Selery, p. bandle, 8d,to 1s 3d 


POTATOES.—Sovutrwazk, March 4, 

The Committee report that the arrivals during the last week 
hove been very considerable, particularly from the Continent, 
which is Jarger than it ever has been in one week since the 
importation has been free; this, with the very mild weather, 
has caused trade to be very heavy, and a considerable reduc- 
tion is submitted to with every description of Potato at the 
waterside. The following are this day’s quotations :—York- 
shire Regents, 80s. to 110s, per ton; Wisbeach do., 60s. to 
803. ; Scotch do., 608. to 75s. ; Scotch cups, 60s. to 70s. ; French 
ahites, 603, to 70s.; Belgian do., 60s. to 65s.; Rhenish do., 50s. 
to 60s. 


HOPS,—F ray, March 8. 
Messra. ParTenpen and Satu report that the trade is 
very heavy, and what little demand we have is for 1847 and 
fine yearlings, 


Mid. and East Farnhams, p,cwt. —s— —s 

Kents ... p. cwt. 160s to 2403 | Yearling Kents... 45 — &0 
*Veald of Kents ... 140 —160 | Yearling Sussex... 42 — 70 
Sussex ... .. 115 —135 | Old Hops 20 — 60 

HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, March 7, 

Prime Meadow Hay 60sto70s | Clover 60s to S0s 
Inferior ditto... 50 63 | New Clover — —_ 
Rowen . 50 60 | Straw 24 27 
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The trade very slow. 
CumBERLAND Market, March 7. 


New Hay 


Prime Meadow Hay 65s to72s | Inferior ... 603 to 72s 
inferior ditto... 50 60 | New Clover — — 
New llay — — | Straw asad See 

Old Clover io) es | JosHUA BAKER, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, March 4. 
The number of Beasts being much smaller than on Monday 
last, a little more money is obtained in a few instances, but 
generally the trade is dull; however, a fair clearance is effected, 
The supply of Sheep is about an average ; the demand is small, 
consequently trade is dull, and our top quotations are with 
difficulty realised. Weare but moderately supplied with good 
Calves ; they are, in consequence, dearer, From Holland and 
Germany we have 503 Beasts, 300 Sheep, and 60 Calves; from 
France, 170 Sheep; from Scotland, 300 Beasts; from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 2000; and 300 from: the midland counties. 
Perst.of8lbs.—_s d 5 Perst.of 8ibs—s d 86 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 8 to 3 10 


fords, &c. .. 8 6to8B 8| Ditto Shorn oli sade oe 
Best Short-horns 8 4—3 6) Ewes&2dquality 210—38 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 2] Ditto Shorn ats ose 
Best Downs and Lambs oes gee rest 

Half-breds ...4 O0—4 4] Calves ,., . 3 4—4 6 
Ditto Shorn PUR: wit) tye) ep: ome Sh 


Beasts, 3352; Sheep and Lambs, 19,300; Calves, 106; Pigs, 192. 
Fripay, March 8, 

The supply of Beasts to-day is good, both as regards num- 
bers and quality, and the demand is very limited. Our quota- 
tions are the same as on Monday, but they are not £0 
currently obtalned. We have an average number of Sheep; 
trade is very dull, and late rates are with much difficulty main- 
tained. Wehave several Lanibs on offer; the season cannot 
yet be said to have set in, the consumption is, in consequence, 
very small; a choice one makes about 6s. per 8 lbs, Trade is 
very dull for Calves, and late prices are scarcely maintained. 
From Holland and Germany there are 76 Beasts, 170 Sheep, 
and 109 Calves; from France, 120 Sheep; from Scotland, 
350 Beasts; and 123 Milch Cows from the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools. 8 8 to3 10 


fords, &c. .. 8 6to3 8] Ditto Shorn pee ee. oD 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6]| Ewes & 2dquality210—3 4 
2a quality Beasts 2 8—3 2 | Ditto Shorn yee (eas te 
Best Downs and Diamibs 3, lgel ers tas wen 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... .. wed 4omed 4 
Ditto Shorn a Pigs 3B 4—4 4 


Beasts, 911; Sheep and Lambs, 3930; Calves, 212; Pigs, 215, 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Marcu 4.— The supply of Wheat from Essex, 
Kent, and Suffolk this morning was small, and sold at the 
prices of this day se’nnight, excepting the Kent, which is 
written 1s. per qr. lower, ‘here appeared to be a slightly in- 
creased inquiry for foreign, but buyers being only inclined to 
purchase on reduced terms, the business transacted was 
limited and quite in retail—We make no alteration in our 
quotations of Barley, Beans, or Peas.—Oats are rather more 
in demand, but not dearer.—The top price of Flour is 2s, per 
sack lower, and settled at 38s, 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, ios Bu 8: 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|/41—45/ Red ...... 36—88 
_ — _ fine selected runs ...ditto}42—44| Red ...... 38—40 
—_ _— DAIAVELA) \.. soviwewovwnne oveved 48—56 
— Norfolk, Liocoln, & York.,.White) — |Red...... _- 
==) FHOYGIPT ices ascandvsanadeyuscidanancayarsen 35—54 
Barley, grind. & distil., 19s to22s.. .|24—27| Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|18—21|Malting |22—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ....cccccsee essences 15—19 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire .,.Potato|/18—22|Feed .,,/16—18 
oe LIS IUN es tis's wnt usta no ha casas 17—20|Feed .,.|/15—18 
— Foreign 16—20|/Feed ...)/13—17 
BUY irdgarvteeens oo 2))—24|Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign . 5l.— 61 
Beans, Mazagan 24—26| Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon...... 22—28| Long pod |25—28 
ee HB OPCS 5, ev cscetstountenidnetets 24—36 | Egyptian |21—22 
Peas, white, Essex and Keat...... 23—25| Suffolk |24—26 
— Maple ...... 243 tO 263....60.0000 rey|22—23| Foreign |21—28 
MOATZO) 5 cccnanecos White} 22—25| Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best mark per sack|34—38 
SS)  SUMOMK «.iwmavdanwuwoscewen sivaoet ditto) 27—34| Norfolk |27—34 
— Foreign per barre]|22—24/| Per sack|30—33 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,20120 eks| Wheat.| Barley, | Malt | Oats.; Beans. ; Peas. 
_— 60 bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ...c.c0 2717 6016 {14286 | 5125 Ti7 561 
Trish _ —_— 46 _ _ — 
Foreign 5674 1152 _ 112°]. 2897 110 


Fripay, March 8.—The supplies of all grain during the 
week have been small, To-day’s m urket was badly attended, 
and in the little business transac ed in Wheat, Monday’s 
prices were barely supported.—Spriug corn of all descriptions 
continues a dull sale, but we observe no alteration in its 
yvalue.—The corn trade continues in the same depressed state 
which bas characterised it lately, end the value of Wheat in 
many of the leading markets of the kingdom has declined 1s, 
to 2s. per qr. during the past week. Spring corn has also been 
very dull, and prices the turn lower, The sale of Plouris stall 
much interfered with by importations from France, and it is 
1s. to 23. per sack cheaper. From a statement lately published 
it appears that our chief supplies of Wheat last year were de- 
rived as follows: 


France... Qrs,—742,023 | HWanse Towns and ad- 

Prussia Bis 618,735 jacent Ports Qrs.—498,983 
United States 617,131 | Belgium 366,098 
Russia... 600,375 | Holland 308,482 


And further, that the average price for the last 10 years was— 


France Per qr.—5l1s, 2d. | Belgium ... Per qr.—52s. 2d. 
Amsterdam . 60 5 Hamburgh 42 8 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Wheat, Barley. Oats. Flour. 
Qs. Qrs. Qrs 
English ... 1720 4740 6690 5180 sacks 
Trish <2... — — 1600 
Foreign ... 2250 —_ 410 — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.| OATS,| RYE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES, —— —— 
Jan. 26.....0008 403 1d} 25s 9d|15sl04/21s 2d| 26s 1d/28s 5d 
Feb. 2. 39 4 25 4 |15 2 /23 10 25 6 |27 0 
— 9. 38 6 4 7/15 8/22 1 25 3/46 4 
— 16.. 37 9 23:10 115 4 |20 7 24 11 |26 10 
— 23.. a 87 LL 23 7115 6 |20 IL 24 8 |26 0 
March 2......0 88 6| 23 9 |14 11/2111) 24 4 [25 IL 
Aggreg. Aver,| 38 8| 24 6 {15 4 [21 9] 25 1 26 9 
Duties on Fo- | ————|———— |} ——_ — 
reign Grain 1-0 i lie ( Lion Fed pas 3) Gee aD. 
Prices. JAN, 26.| Fes, 2, | Fes. 9.) Fes.l6,,Fes 23.|Mar. 2. 
40s 1d— ——— ti ots ot oi we. 
39 4 fs 2 Fach a ss oa 
38 6 oo — ae aa a 
33 (6 aetil we = -—_— 
sail, © | Tt ieee a ed | 
37. (9 | oy . -LI———4 vere wl ‘ 
SEEDS.—Marcu 4. 
Canary, per qf.......... 70s to 74s | Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 21s 
Caraway, per ewt. ...31 — 33 | Mustard,white,p.bush. — 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 — brown, do. ...... _ 


Rape, per last ......... 281.—341. 
Cakes, Linseed, p,1000... 90. 3s 
— foreign,p.ton 5l. 15s 
white, do. Rape, foreign, do, 4/, 5s 

— foreign,do,— Tares, per bush,.., 4s 6d—ds 6d 
LiverPooL, TuEsDAY, Marcu 5.—There was a better attend- 


ance at this morning’s market, and business was on a moderate 
scale, at a decline on the rates of Jast week of 2d. to 3d. per 


Linseed, foreign, do. 3 
Clover, red, per cwt....— 
— foreign,do,— 


30 |} bush. on Wheat, 1s. per sack on Flour, 1s. per qr. on Barley, 


’ Gd. per qr, on Beans and Peas, ard 1s, per qr. on Indian Corn, 


[Marcu 9, | 


Py ABtLuaEyY's PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLA 


In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to di 
attention to the Leading Article bf the Gardeners’ Chronidte of 
Saturday, Dec, 8, upon the subject of * Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac. 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HartLey and Co,, precisely at their prices. Cut 
to order in panes of 


8by 6 andunder 10by8 at 4id. per foot, 
10 by 8 in 14 by 10 at 5d. ey 
14 by 10 % lk foot atild. ,, 

1} foot 3 feet at 6d, re 


” 
pw Pi ai IN BOXES of 
y 4 anc y 44,..108, 6d, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s, Gd, 

7 by 5 and 7} by 54,,.12s,0d, 9 by 7and 10 by 8 ie 0d. 

Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, ard 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumter 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each ; Wasp Traps, 
38. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
eRe ene Horticaltural Glass, dc. 

s and CO,, 116 SGATE STRE 
WITHOUT, LONDON , 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 

YROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 

y FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs, CHANCE, HARTLEY, SwINBURNE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d, per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, eelf supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continnously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied, Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, ‘London, 


50 feet each. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, de. 


PASTRY PINS 


Dy 


ee - 
 —— 


PROPAGATING& BEE 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


° the best description, varying from 1¢ to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. t» 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from % to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS PIPES. 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anv Co., Grass Manurac 
Tuners, of Bristol, and of Nailsea, Somerset, beg to inform 
Engineers and others, that they are prepared to supply GLASS 
PIPES of from 1 to 4-inch bore, in lengths of from 3 to 7 feet ; 
the lengths being less as the diameters of the bores increase. 


etl 3 ano Go., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
\ London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientifie Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat 1s 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipesor flues. 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not, seen them in cperation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as references of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

§. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that attheir Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


+R. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 
their various fittings ; Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depo- 
sitors each, Wheel-Dibbles, Drop-drills, and Uand-sowing Im- 
plements for dropping seed at defined intervals in the ceams of 
the plough, or in pressed land, or in drills. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on Seeding sent gratis on application to Messrs. Duraon 
and Co., Agricultural Depdt, 21, Red Lion-square, Holborn, 
London. The above Dibbles received the prize given by the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Norwich. 


HK; MIGRATION to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
—For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILLIP, and SYDNEY, the 
fine, 1st-class, teak-built ship ORIENTAL, Capt.J. v.T AYLOR, 
1000 tons, coppered and copper-fastened ; will sail from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks on or about the 15th of March, calling at Ply- 
mouth. This very superior shipis fitted up expressly for the cota- 
fort of passengers, and from her great height ’tween decks, 
which are admirably lighted and ventilated, offers accommoda, 
tion rarely to be met with. All the cabins are enclozed and of 
an extra size, for families and married couples. The passage 
money, 20 guineas each adult, including bedding, mess utensils, 
and provisions, which will be ample in quantity (see dietary 
scale), and excellent in quality, for which a guarantee will be 
given, and in addition, passengers are invited to be present-at 
their inspection. There will be a library on board. Thereisa 
most magnificent poop and saloon of very large size, with ele- 
gant accommodation for cabin passengers. A skilful surgeon 
will proceed in the ship. For freight, passage, and all particu- 
lars, apply to Joun WHITTAKERS, 73, Mark-lane; or to W. R. 
Brurron, 59, Great Tower-strect, London, 


HYACINTH FLOWER DISHED 


LO—1850.) 


Sales by Auction, 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, & Others. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
favoured with ce Sani fom, Mr, Jobe Smith, to 

submit to public competition by Auction, on the premises, 

‘Dalston Remners, Middlesex, on MONDAY, March 11, and 

following day, at 11 o’clock (in consequence of the premises 

being required by the London and Birmingham West India 

Dock Junction Railway Company), the valuable NURSERY 

STOCK, consisting of a very superior assortment of large 

Evergreens, American Plants, Ornamental Trees, and Deci- 

duous Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees in great variety, fine 

Ivies, Roses in pots, &c,—May be viewed prior to the sale, 

Catalogues may be had, Gd. each (returnable to purchasers), 

on the premises; the Shop, Covent-garden ; of the principal 

Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 

‘sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


‘ BRENTFORD, 
To NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, 
2 AND OTHERS, : 
“N/T ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
structed to submit to public competition by Auction, on 
the premises, Brentford Nursery, Brentford, Middlesex, on 
“MONDAY, the 18th March, and following days, by order of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Joun Ronaxps, the first portion of 
the valuable NURSERY STOOK, consisting of Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees, also the choice Greenhouse Plants, together with 
two Greenhouses, several two and three-light Boxes, Hand- 
lights, Hot-water Pipe, Boilers, Seed-shop Fixtures, Horses 
and Carts, capital Chaise, a quantity of Bricks, Garden- 
pots, &c. *,* Further particulars will be given in next week’s 
Paper.—American Nursery, Leytonstone, Wssex. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 4 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will submit 

to public competition by Auction, at the Auction Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane, on WEDNESDAY, March 13th, and fol- 
Jewing day, at 12 o’clock, a first-rate collection of CARNA- 
IONS and PICOTEES; also choice Camellias well set with 
‘bloom-buds, Standard and Dwarf Roses, Dahlias, Goose- 
‘berries, csc,—May be viewed the morning of sale, Catalogues 
‘had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, 
‘Leytonstone, Essex, 


CHOICE CAMELLIAS. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, A? MESSRS, LODDIGES’ 

NURSERY, HACKNEY. 

M2. J. C. STEVENS is directed by Messrs. 
Loddiges to sell by Auction, on their Premises at Hack- 

mey, on TUESDAY, the 19th, and WEDNESDAY, the 20th of 
‘March, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a selection of about 1000 CAMEL- 
LIAS, from 3 to 12 feet high, beautifully formed plants, well 
furnished with bloom-buds, and comprising many Double 
‘White, Candidissima, Donckelarii, Aulica, and other choice 
‘sorts ; also a few fine specimens of Araucaria excelsa, 4 to 5 
“feet, Rhododendrons robustum and campanulatum, 3 to 5 feet. 
Handsome Plants of Andromeda floribunda in flower, and some 
‘Limes in fruit.—May be viewed the day before the Sale, and 
Catalogues had on the Premises, and of Mr. J. C. STEVENs, 
88, King-street, Covent-garden. 


HARDY CONIFERS, WELL DESERVING THE ATTEN- 
TION OF THE GROWERS OF THIS INTERESTING 
TRIBE. 

i} R. J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 

DAY, 22d March, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the following HARDY 

CONIFER, &c.: 2000 Cedrus Deodara, from 6 inches to 2 

feet ; 200 Araucaria imbricata, from 12 to 18 inches ; 50 Abies 

Khutrow, 1 foot to 14 foot ; 200 Pinus Gerardiana, 4 years old ; 

100 Pinus excelsa, 12 to 18 inches; 40 Cupressus torulosa, 12 

to 18 inches ; 12 Picea cephalonica, 1 foot ; 25 Picea Webbiana, 

8S years old; 6 of the rare Araucaria Bidwellii, 8 inches ; 25 

Quercus Fordii, 14 to 2 feet; and 100 Corrma speciosa major, 

1 to 2 feet, well set with bloom.—May be viewed the day prior 

and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


AMERICAN PLANTS, STANDARD ROSES, ORNAMENTAL 


TREES, EVERGREENS, &e. , 
q R. D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 
structions, from an eminent Firm, to sell by Auction, 
on the premises, Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, 
on MONDAY, March 11th, and following day, at 12 o’clock 
each day, without reserve, a further consignment of choice 
AMERICAN PLANTS, comprising 700 Rbhododendrons, 2 to 
4 feet, 200 Scarlet Rhododendrons, a quantity of Azaleas, An- 
dromedas, Hardy Heuths, Sedum, &ec.; a quantity of etrong 
Grape Vines, Figs, Standard and Dwarr-traived Fruit Trees, 
2 choice assortment of Clematis, Jasmine, and other Creepers, 
500 Standard, Dwarf, and Qiimbing Roses, 5000 large Bver- 
greens in variety, 3000 Limes, Acacia, Willow, Poplar, and 
. other ornamental Trees, with a quantity of Deciduous Shrubs, 
and other Nursery Stock.—May be viewed three days prior to 
the Sale, and Catalogues had, 6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers, at the usual Seed Shops, and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


5 BE LET, for a term of years, on a 

CORN RENT, a FARM, in one of the Midland 
Counties, within two miles of a Market Town and Rail- 
way Station. It consists of about 200 acres, 18 of which 
are in Water Meadow, 28 in Pasture, and the remainder are 
excellent Turnip and Barley soil. The whole is of a first- 
vate quality. The Farm Buildings have been Jately erected, 
are on a mort complete and comprehensive plan, and:-are iu 
excellent repair; and the Farm-house possesses every con- 
venience and accommodation required by a respectable family, 
This Farm is im an excellent state of cultivation. All the 
interior hedge-rows and timber have been grubbed up; and 
the arable land is formed into four fields, Civided by excellent 
voads, The Parm is, and has been for some time, under the 
4-field system of cultivation, To a gentlemen possessing the 
requisite capital and ability, who can carry out a good system 
of agriculture, this Farm is well adapted. Entry at Lady-day 
. Apply to Mr. Jonn Morton, Whitfield, Berkeley, Glouces- 
tershire. 


To BE DISPOSED OF, a NURSERY, within two 


miles of London, with every convenience for carrying on 
an extensive business; it coniains 10 large Greenhouses, and 
about 200 lights of Pits and Frames, all in excetlent repair ; 
together with many thousands of various plants in good order, 
and fit for immediate sale, Also two substantial Dwelling- 
houses let to respectable tenants, which nearly pay the rent, 
—For further particulars, application to be made personally 
ork B,, 14, Sommerford-grove, Stoke Newiugton road, near 

ndon. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF MANURES AND PURVHYORS 
OF AGRICULTURAL STUFES, 

O BE SOLD OR LET, SOME SPACIOUS MILLS, 

with Water and Steam Power, formerly occupied for tne 
manufacture of cloth, with good Dwelling Houses, situate at 
Chalford, in the centre of the important and improving bill and 
Vale agricuitural district of Gloucestershire, This property is 
elose to the Thames and Severn Canal, and to a sation on the 
Great Western Railway ; and this éxtensiv Jd for such opeta- 
tions is unoccupied,—Apply to Messis, Lawpenos, Cirencester. 


| per yard, 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS.—LOUTH. 
yo BE LET, from year to year, or fora Term of 
Years, from Old Lady-day next, all that old-established 
and well-accustomed NURSERY situate near the River Head 
in Louth, Lincolnshire, containing about six acres, together 
with a comfortable Dwelling-house standing thereon, and also 
a Garden House and various Brick and Glass Frames, now or 
late in the the occupation of Mr, Thomas Cocking. The land 
isin a good state of cultivation, has various fine Beech and 
Privet hedges thereon, and is well adapted for the raising of 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, and presents a rare opportunity for 
persons in the above Business taking an advantageous situ- 
ation, there being no other Nursery of any magnitude within 
many miles of the town of Louth. The incoming tenant would 
most probably have the option of purchasing at a low valua- 
tion a quantity of Seedling and other plants and Trees, which 
may beon the premises undisposed of on the 6th of April next. 
—For further particulars apply to Gof and Wixsov, Solicitors, 
Louth, 
ANTED, a FARM of trom 140 to 160 acres, not 
more than 15 or 16 miles from London, within an easy 
distance of a Station on the Croydon or North Kent Line of 
Railway. Light soil preferred. The dwelling-house to be a 
good ‘one, with two sitting-rooms and six bed.rooms.—Apply, 
with full particulars, by letter, post paid, to A. B., 30, Leaden- 
hall-street, London. 
ements FOR SALE.— Two five-year-old Sut- 
folk Stallions, the property of T. BEALE Browne, Esq., 
Hampen, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. One is 17 hands high, 
the other over 16. They are sure foal getiers, and were much 
admired and highly commended by the Judges at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at York. 
Also two very fine five-year-old Suffolk Geldings. 
{OR SALE, THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
from 1843 to 1848 inclusive, handsomely half-bound, in 
six volumes, and perfectly new. Price 41.—Apply to Smira, 
Expr, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, where one of the volumes 
may be seen. 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


es : 
i SR ISSRSESIS SLOS LSS SSS 
otek nian: oss SOTTO seers 
Dio SMa SS OO oS O88 4 Ses 
mY : : (2 : 
Oe ae 
Gaivan- Japanned 
ised. Tron. 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide .., at per yd, per yd, 


£2-inch .. strong Py) ian ” ” 

2-inch ,, extra strong ,, aw D2 oy oF es; 
If-inch ,, light 53 sist ar ee 5 6 oh 
lj-inch ,, strong »” ee) A eyes 
lg-inch ,, extra strong,, : 11 


» i, ” 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


JUS Cn i 
C HARLES D. 
W, anp C, YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &«,, 
22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; CASTLE- 
BuILDINGs, DERBY-SQUARE, LivERPooL; 128, IliaH-sTREET, 
EDINBURGH; and 32, St. ENocn-squaRE, GLascow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c, 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often 'so great, that in the course ot 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost ot 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attacked, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three cr more feet, as required, it forms a most efli- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices.—18 ins, high, 9d,; 24ins., 1s.; 30ins,, 1s, 3d.; aud 
36 ins,, ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide ee win gle O. 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide oe -- 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36'ins, wide os ee F100 


If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in muny instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co, have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
tlalfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D, Young and Co, cannot give a betier idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. 1s eaual to 24 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9a. 
Samples fur‘inspection sent free of experse, 

C.D. Youna & Oo, minufucture every de ption of TRON 
WIRE WORK ‘required for this and foreizn countries, 
i crkmen gent to allpartsot'Scotland, Hoyland, and Ireland 


ul 
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WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT, 


(ZALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
, PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not haying the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired, Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
IB! gs BM Attn ae 36 
14 Mh. 5, te Gees fe BBie as ee ilies is 
Galvanised do., ld. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d, per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 203. each; 
Flower Stands, trom 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c,—At 
the Manufactory of Tuomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-stregt, 
Snow-hill, London. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, Nespi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nesgit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &vc., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


V INDMILLS, for Raising Water and other agri- 
cultural purposes, for sale, at a very moderate expense. 
May be seen in working order by applying to Mr, W. Nasu, 
Ball’s-pond, Islington, opposite the Church. 
N. B.—Estimates given for Fixing in any part of the country. 
The above are also manufactured for the Colonies, 


” ” dd. ” 


TOUT anny PORTER.—JENNER, WICKING, 
and JENNER are now delivering, for cash, to private fami- 
lies, their celebrated PORTER at 1s., and imperial Stout at 16d. 
per gallon, May be had in casks of 44, 9, 18, and 36 gallons, 
N. B. Their Ales are now in very fine condition. 
South London Brewery, Southwark-bridge-road. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES.—Messrs. S. ALLSopr and Sons beg to call the atten- 

tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gailons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows:—61, King William-street, London ; Cook- 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham, 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoyp, 
12, Saiisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
OWLAND’S. ODONTO, orn PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE. A-white Powder, compounded of the choicest and 
most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of ines- 
timable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, 
strengthening the Gums, and in giving sweetness and perfume 
to the Breath, It extirpates all tartaroue adhesions to the 
Teeth, and ensures a pearl-like whitenvss to the enameled 
surface. Its Anti-Septic and Anti-Scorbutic properties ex- 
ercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence; they 
arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume 
the brightness and colour indicative of perfect sound. 
ness ; while, by confirming their adhesion to the Teeth, 
they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to ap- 
petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves thet its 
efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far surpasses 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public, and has, in 
consequence, obtained its selection by Mer Majesty the Queen, 
the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and ths 
Sovereigns and Nobility of Europe. — Price 2s. 9d, per box. 
CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the ion. 
Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Ad- 
dress, thus—“* A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Harton GarvEn,” 
to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on 
each box. Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


WONDERFUL WORK-BOX.—According to an 

Enigma, to be published in No. 18 of The Family Friend, 
for March the 15th, an ordinary Work-box is capable of cou- 
taining a Lion, an Elephant, a Tiger, a Stag, a Dragon, a Pea- 
cock, a Goat, and numerous other anima!s, all alive, and to 
each one may be allowed a cage. In addition to this menagerie, 
there may be exhibited, within the work-box, a Magic Lantern, 
by which may be shown a Living Ghost— 
* And as uncommon things the most mske common people 

stare, 
(And giants are uncommon) great Goliah shall be there!” 

A Gold Watch, value Ten Guineas, is offered to the person 
who procuces the best Solution : there are two other Prizes for 
the Second and ‘hird-best Solutions. The readers of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle may obtain the Number which contains 
this iateresting Enizma, and the Conditions of the Award, by 
order of any buoksel'er, price Twopence. The competition will 
remajn open until the 10th of April, The Editor gua 28 
tbat the Enigma is capable of a fair Solution. Lhe Lunvily 
Friend is published upon the Ist and 15th of each month, ard 
enjoys a circulation of 6.090, Netv subscribers are advised to 


order Vol, I, price 2s. Ga.; and Nos, 13 to 18, :pri 


| they will thus have the Work complete up to the present date, 


hondon; Houston and Sroneman, 65, Paternoster-row, 
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“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR Mourns 48s HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare, 
On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or stamped 
for post 3d. (also in Monthly Parts), No. I. of 
US LD W sO GR 2D ‘Ss; 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, ConDUCcTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
London : Office, No. 16, Wellington-street, North (where all 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


ETTICE ARNOL DW—A New Tale 
by the Authoress of ‘‘Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘‘ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &e. &e. 

Mrs. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION, No. 11, published 
this day, contains.a new story called “ LETTICE ARNOLD,” 
by the above popular writer. Also the continuation of ‘SELF 
LOVE AND TRUE LOVE,” by Mrs. James WHITTLE ; 
“MADAME RECAMIER,” by Mrs. Pency Sinnet, We. &e., 
with a fine Engraving, after Guido, and various illustrations 
of the Garden, Fashions, &c. Published Weekly, price 3d., 
stamped 4d., or in Monthly Parts, 1s, 2d. each, Parts I. and 
II. are now ready. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors,. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d., Vol. I. of 

OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY ; being the 

Volume for 1819, Edited by Sir W. Jackson Hooker, 
F.R,S., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Among the Con. 
tributions are Papers by the Editor, Professor Henslow, F.R.S., 
Drs, Braiin, Bromfield, F.L.S, Gardner, F.U.8., J. D. Hooker, 
F.R.S., Asa Gray, Thomson, and Wallich, F.R.8.; the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S., and B. Clarke, J, Miers, F.R.S., B. 
Seeman, and J. E, Stocks, Esqs. F 
London: Regve, Benuam, & Reeve, King William-st., Strand. 


Now ready, No. 2, price 5s., of 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 


selected from Curtis’s ‘* Botanical Magazine.” The De- 
scriptions entirely re-written by Sir W. J. Hooxrr, F.R.S, 
With Instructions for Culture, by J. C, Lyons, Esq. Royal 4to, 
Five Coloured Plates, 5s. 
*.* To be completed in 20 Numbers, containing 100 Pilates, 
London: Reeve, Bennam, & Reeve, King William-st., Strand 


770 Copper-plates, beautifully Coloured. 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. — Com- 
plete in 16 vols., royal 8vo, and illustrated with 770 Plates, 
beautifully Coloured. Published at 43/. 16s. ; price 211, Any 
of the Numbers may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
London: REEvE, Bennam & Reeve, King William-st., Strand. 


Reduced to 3s, 6d, each Number, 
URTiY’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. — The 
Monthly Re-issue commenced on the Ist of August. Each 
Number contains four beautifully coloured Pilates, with corre- 
sponding Text, and is in every respect the same as originally 
published at 4s, 6d. 
London: Reevs, BennamM & Reeve, King-William-st., Strand, 
No, 63 just published, 
URTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. — Bdited 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Published in monthly Numbers, each 
containing six plates ; price 3s. 6d., Coloured. 
London; Retrve, Benuam & Reeve, King William-st., Strand. 


Just Published, Second Edition, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 6d. 
On extensive orders for distribution a considerable reduction 
will be made. 

PADE HUSBANDRY anp MANUAL LABOUR, 
with Low or Cheap Farming, a, certain means of remoying 
Irish Distress, Applicable to England and Scotland, 
By ALEXANDER YULE. 

Wm. Curry and Co,, 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin ; 
Hennzy Gseen, 3l, High-strect, Belfast; BLackwoop and 
Sons, 37, Paternoster-row, London, and 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in fep, 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s, 6d., 
Adee ofl) ANd UY, OPE NATURE. 
By Jopnn Warren Howett, Esq., M.R.C.S., compiled 
from his Posthumous Papers, by CHARLES PooLEY, M.R.C.S.E. 
ConTENTS. 
IntTRopuctTIon.—General Relation of the Sciences, 
Cuap. I.—Relation of Geometry to Astronomy. 
If.—Relation of Mechanics to Astronomy. 
IlI.—Relation of Optics to Astronomy. 
IV.— Relation of Astronomy to Geology. 
V.—felation cf Botany to Geology. 
VI.—Relation of Optics to Geology. 
VII.—Relation of Botany to Animal Physiology. 
VIII.—Relaticn of Physiology to Practical Religion. 
IX,.—Relation of Life to Organisation, 
X.—Conclusion, 
London: J. H, Jackson, Islington-green. 


Just published, price 1s., 
[Rte FARMING to MEET FREE TRADE, 
By Hue Smits, Surveyor, wc. 
London: James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


LENNY’S HAND-.BCOK to the FRUIT and 
V&GETABLE GARDEN.—Part 1, price Is., now ready, 
containing the cultivation, management, and description of all 
kinds of Vegetables and Fruits ; to be completed in Six Monthly 
Parts. The first part sent free by post on receipt of Is. 6d., by 
the Publisher, C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. Sold 
by all booksellers, 


LENNY'S HAND-BOOK to the FLOWER- 
GARDEN and GREENHOUSE, containing the Culti- 
vation, Management, and description of all the popular Flowers 
and Plants, is Now Ready in One handsome Volume. Price 
5s. 6d., and will be sent, post free, on receipt of 6s., by the 
Publisher, C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. Sold by 
all booksellers, 


Just published, new and revised edition, price 2s., or by post 
for 2s. 6d, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to Live and 
What to Live for ; with ample rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self.managenient ; together with Instructions for securing 
perfect health, longevity, and that sterling state of happiness 
only attainable through the judicious observance of a well- 
regulated course of life. By a Puysician. 
Also, by the same author, price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 6d. 

A MEDICAL TREATISE on NERVOUS DEBILITY and 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practical Observa- 
tions, illustrated with Anatomical Plates in Health and 
Disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the 
medical pro‘ession, the result of many )ears’ practical experi- 
ence, is addressed to the numerous classes of persons who 
suffer from the various disorders acquired in early life. In its 
pages will be fuund the causes which lead to their occurrence, 
the symptoms which indicate their presence, and the means to 
be adopted for their removal. 

London : Kent and Rieuanps, 52, Paternoster-row ; HANNAy, 

_ 63, Oxford-street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


TO HE GARDENERS’ CHRONIICLE.—T0O BE 
SOLD, a complete and perfect set of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, from the beginning to the present year, 9 vols., 
very strongly and neatly half-bound. Lowest price, 81. 183. 6d, 
—Apply to Mr. Pamp in, 45, Frith-street, Soho, London. 


Just published, for distribution; 
PLAIN ADDRESS TO THE LABOURING 
CLASSES ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SAVINGS’ 
BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 

“ Of all the plans devised for bettering the condition of the 
labouring classes, not one has 80 successfully promoted that 
end as the establishment of Savings’ Banks.”— Walker's Original. 

“A useful little tract, intended for distribution among those 
whom it is likely to benefit, viz., the industrious classes.”— 
Agricultural Gazette. 

Copies of the above Tract supplied for circulation at the rate 
of 6s, per 100. 

Reading: J. Harron ; 


or of any Bookseller, _ 
n post, 8yo, price 38. Gd, clot 


I hb, 
(BSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER,— 
By Joun Torxts, B.D. 

Late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Baown, and Co, ; 

Norwich : CHarLes Muskerr. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the Ist inst. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. I. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dra, Linptey and Josepu Paxton, 

And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: Brapsory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
NOW READY, 

YRES AND MOORE’S CULTURAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE SEED LABELS, See specimens in 
former Advertisements, Amateurs are advised to bny their 
Flower Seeds in these envelopes only, as the papers bear the 
proper name and history of each plant, .with full cultural 
directions. 
Sold by Davip Atrp, 170, Fleet-street, London. 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged, in 12mo, with numerous 
additional Woodeuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

4 LEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY ; or, First 

Principles of Zoology: comprising the Principles of 
Classification, interspersed with amusing and instructive 
original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. For the 
use of Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. R. Ler (formerly 
Mrs. T. E. Bowptcs), Author of “‘ Taxidermy,” d&c, 

‘A good text-book for pupil teachers.”—Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

«Mrs. Lee’s book is admirably adapted for the purpose for 
which it was intended. We prize it as the production of an 
accomplished lady ; its style is easy, and the information it con- 
tains most valuable ; and, as might be expected from the reputa- 
tion of the authoress, full of truth more fascinating than fiction,” 

Dublin Medical Journal. 

London : Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


fP.HE IMPERIAL COVERLETS, now so universally 

admired and appreciated, as ‘a Cheap, Durable, LIGHT, 
Warm, and Elegant COVERING for the BED, can be had, 
Wholesale and Retail, of °W. H. Batson and Co., 1, Princess- 
street, Manchester; and 499, Oxford-street, London. 

“‘T disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy Quilts and Counter- 
paves ; they should always he avoided, especially by invalids, as 
they irritate delicate frames and prevent sleep.”— Dr. Graham’s 
** Domestic Medicine,’’ pages 192, 729. 


ROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO 

BOTANY, 4th Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
pow ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANS., 


(ONTENTS or tHE NUMBER For SATURDAY 
LAST, MARCH 2, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Thirty-two Large Quarto Pages. 
&eviews or, with EXTRAcTs FRomM— 

Ilistory of Spanish Literature. ,; The Angel World, and other 
By G. Ticknor. Poems. By P. J. Bailey, 
History of Womanin France. | Old Love and New Fortune. 

By Julia Kavanagh. A Play. 

Wanderings alorg the Shores | Latter-day Pamphlets. 
of the Mediterrauean—[ Wan- Thomas Carlyle, 
derungen, &c] By Dr. H.| Treatise on the Microscope. 
Barth, By J. Quekett. 


Wita Snorter Notices oF 
its Lessons | Composition Simplified. 


By 


The Sanctuary : By 


and its Worship. By M. Rev. D. Williams. 

Ponton, $ Principles of Speech and Elo- 
History of Pope Adrian, By eution. By A. Bell. 

R. Raby. New English-Spanish Diction- 


Life and Voyages of Columbus, 
By Washington Irving. 


Original Papers.—Memoir of Sir William Allan—Zodia- 
cal Light—Decimal Coinage—British Museum Library. 
Our Weekly Gossip.—Exhibition of Works of Industry 
—Natioual Education— University College—Report on Bri- 
tish Museum—Important Literary Question—Iuteresting 
Autograph Letters— Paris Academy of Sciences — Gold 
Fever in Australia—Discovery of an Ancient MS. relating 

to Norwegian History. 

Societies.— Asiatic (Major Rawlinson ‘On Babylonian and 
Assyrian Inscriptions’)— Geographical (‘ Account of the 
Discovery of Lake Ngami, in Southern Africa ’—‘ Views and 
Illustrations in Abyssinia,’ by Bernatz)—Statistical (Dr. 
Gutzlaff ‘On the Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures 
of China’)— Zoological (Prof. Owen ‘ On the Gigantic Wing- 
less Birds of New Zealand’)—Royal Institution (Mr. Carp- 
mael ‘On the Manufactures from the Cocoa Nut’—Society 
of Arts (Mr. Findlay ‘On Artificial Breakwaters’)—Ciyil 
Engineers (Mr, Taylor ‘ Oathe Street Paving of the Metro- 
polis.’) 

Fine Arts.—Practicai Hiots on Portrait Painting. By J. 
Burnet—Views in the Arctic Regions. By Lieut. W. Brown, 

Fine Art Gossip.—Restoration of Chaucer’s Monument— 
Allen’s Panoramic Views—Layard’s Researches at Nineveh 
—Exhibition of Fine Arts at Berlin. 

Music and the Drama.—New Pianoforte Music—Sacred 
Harmonic Society (‘The Creation’)— Willy’s Orchestral 
Concerts—Amateur Musical Society—Wednesday Concerts 
—St. James’s Theatre (Bunu’s ‘Literary and Dramatic 
Monologue’) — Drury-lane (‘ lon’)— Haymarket (‘Prisoner 
of War’,—Olympiec (‘ The Poet’s Slave’)—Surrey—Mary- 
lebone, 

Iiusical and Dramatic Gossip.— Operatic Entertain- 
ments—New Musical Composition — Music in Dissenting 
Places of Worship—Music in Paris, 

WWEiscellanea.—Sale of Curious Books—The New House of 
Commons—The Pictures in Holyrood—Conveyance of Par- 
cels between the Continent and England. 

Order The Athenzeum of any Bookseller, 


ary. By J. A. Seoane, 


[Marcu 9. 


n° 4 


:In one vol, royal 8vo, illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts, _ 
price 9s., in cloth boards. 


i Ki 
(THE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


~ OF THE LAW OF STORMS, and of the Variable Winds, 
with the Practical Application of the Subjectto Navigation. By 
Lieut.-Col. Rerp, C.B., F.R.S. JoHn WEALE, 59, High Holborn, 


WIRE STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. Se 


NEWALL and Co., is cheaper, stronger, more durable 
and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE, 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall ; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &e. ; 
PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from 8. W. SILVER and CO,, CLOTHIERS, &c., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER ard CO, 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, 6o that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdF urniture on arrival in the colony. 
They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFOR- 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commiasion—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit; and they forward small packages for 
re one (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO. 
SILVER and CO, give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 


days’ sight of 1031. for every 1000. paid here. : 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS. _ 


ro, Brauch of each at ST. GEORGE’S.CRESCENT, LIVER. | 


yey THAT FAMOUS REMEDY, PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS.—It is a fact beyond dispute, that most of the dis- 


eases with which the human race are afflicted are the result ofa © 


disordered state of the blood. To remedy this, the occasional 
use ‘of PARR’S LIFE PILLS should be had recourse to, and 
sickness prevented as well ascured, In their operation they 
go direct to the disease. After you have taken six or twelve 
Pills you will experience their effect ; the disease upon you will 
become less and less by every dose yon take; and if you will 
persevere in regularly taking from three to four Pills every 
day, your disease will speedily be entirely removed from the 
system. None are genuine, ualess the words “ PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS” are in White Letters on a round ground, on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, pasted round each box ; also the fac simile of 
the Signature of the Proprietors, ‘‘T. Roperts and Co,, Crane- 
court, Flcet-street, London,” on the Directions. Sold in boxes 
at 1s. 1$d,, 2s. 9d., and family pdekets lls. each. Sold by all 
Chemists. Also a certain and speedy cure for Influenza, 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Incipient Consumptions, and all dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs, SPENCER’S PULMONIC 
ELIXIR, carefully prepared from the ‘recipe of the late C. 
Spencer, Surgeon, &., Salford, Manchester; deservedly cele- 
brated as the most successful practitioner in all Pulmonic 
Affections. Persons desirous of testing the efficacy of this 
medicine, must observe that on each bottle are the words 


“SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR,” and that each wrapper © . 


has a fac simile of the Proprietor’s. Signature, ‘‘T, Roberts 
and Co,’’—Prepared only by T. Roserts and Co., Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, London; sold wholesale by Epwaxps, 67, St. 
Pau’s Churchyard; Barctay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; 
Surton and Co, 
spectable Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, 
ls, 14d, and 2s, 9d. each. = 
«.* The botties at 2s. Id. contain nearly three small, 
2PASMS LN ‘HE STOMACH, FLATULENCY, 
AND INDIGESTION, CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
—Extract of a letter from Mr. Dalwood, of Goodwood, uear 
Sydney, New South Wales, dated Sept. 14, 1849. ** To Professor 
HoLuoway. Sir—Having had an experimental knowiedge of 
the good effect produced by your valuable Pills, I consider it” 
my du'y to make it known that two years ago, my daughter, 
then 16 years old, had suffered for a long time with cramps in 
the stomach, flatulency, and indigestion, I tried various 


In bottles at 


remedies without benefit, but a few doses of your wonderful © 
Pills have restored her to perfect health, and she is entirely © 


free from any symptoms of her former complaint.”—Sold by all 


vendors of medicine, and at Professor HoLLoway’s Establish- — 


ment, 244, Strand, London. 
“NORTON’S ” 


AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended | 


as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 
Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debi- 
lity, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum— 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Soldin bottles at 
1s. 1dd., 2s. 9d., and lis, each, in every town in the kingdom, 
CauTion.—Be sure to ask tor ‘“‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
yy AR anD Co.’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them im the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—1s. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
mauner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all iatermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, Only at MerTcaLrs, 
BINGLEY, aud Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8B, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution.— Beware of the words “*From METCALFE’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 


EAFNESS.—New Discovery.— THE ORGANIC 

VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or pro- 
bably ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that 
it rests within, without projecting. Being of the same colour 
as the skin, it is not perceptible, Enables deaf persons to enjoy 
general conversation, to hear distinctly at church and at public 
assemblies. The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desived. Also, invaluable newly-invented 
SPECTACLES.—S, ani B. Sotomons, Aurists and Opticians, 
39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, London. 


iuted by Wi1u1Am Brapsusx, of No. 13, Upper Woburu-place, in the 

Pech of St. Pancras, and Faxperick Mu.vert Evana, of No.7, Chureh- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Prioters, at thelr 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver- 
tisements aud Communicatious are to be ADDRESSED TO THB EpiTos . 
—Sarunpar, Manca 9Y, 1850. 
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ROoOvAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 
The following are the days appointed for the Exhibitions 
at the Gardens this season :— 

GENERAL EXHIBITIONS.—WEDNESDAYS, May 8, June 
12, and July 3... 

AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1, 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; 
after that day, 5s,; and on the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each, 
N. B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


OYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
-4.¥ SOCIETY.—Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Qurren.— The EXHIBITIONS for the present 
Season will take place as follows, viz.:— On Wednesday, 
April 17, 1850, at the Horns Tavern, Kennington ; and the fol- 
lowing, at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens. on Wednes- 
day, May 22; Wednesday, June 19; Tuesday, July 23; and 
Wednesday, September 4, 

List of Prizes and the Rules of the Society may be obtained 
from Jon TarLor NEvit1E, Secretary, Ebenezer House, 
Peckham, Surrey. 

Subscriptions 20s. per annum, entitling each Member to the 
Privilege of attending all Flower Shows, Lectures, and Meetings 
of the Society; and also of Exhibiting’ Flowers, Fruit, and 
Plants, their own growth, in competition, for Prizes, without 
any charge for entry ; and also to have two free admissions for 
friends at each Flower Show, Lecture, or Meeting, 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
- ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY. 

_ PROFESSOR LINDLEY will commence a Course of Lectures 

on BOTANY, to a Junior Class, on Monday, March 18, at 

8 o’clock a.m. Subject—The Distinctions between the Princi- 

pal Natural Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora 

of Europe. 


The Course et adapted to persons commencing the Study of. 


Botany. Fce, 21 
The Course to the Senior Class will commence on May Ist. 
Water H, Watsne, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
ALEXANDER J. Scort, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Cuartes C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 
Mareh 16, 


/PINES.—TO BE SOLD, 20 to 30 fine Fruiting Pines 

and 30 to 40 Succession.—Apply to Mr. WALKER, Nur- 
Seryman, Humberstone, near Leicester. The above are very 
clean, well rooted, and luxuriant, and are parted with solely 
for want of room. 


a 
DNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS; 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &c. 

SMITH’S Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
* contains the very best selections of the above ; with a 
useful note and a marked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required ; with descriptions 
of his superb Seedling Puchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp,— 
Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 


GAMUEL FINNEY anp Co.’s DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS may still 
be had on application, inclosing two penny stamps for postage, 
100 fine, Hardy and Half-hardy kinds, for 15s, 
59 do, do, do, 83. 
25 do, do, do. 5s. 
feet 4 do. do, do. 33. 
With a large assortment of German Stocks, Asters, &c,, im- 
ported direct in sealed packets, 
Gateshead Nursery, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 

AMES KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who so liberally pur- 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plants, which have been transplanted, See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.— STRAWBERRIES: J. RX. Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal,—‘“ Straw. 
BERRIES: J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
Member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
* Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s, per doz., or 41. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken, 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, March 16. 


j; XHIBITION OF CAMELLIA JAPONICA,— 
A Collection of these beautiful Exotics is now in bloom at 
CHANDLER & SONS?’ Nursery, Vauxhall.— Admittance gratis. 
TO PLANTERS AND THE TRADE. 
ICKSON ann TURNBULL, Nurserymen, &c., 
Brechin, N.B., beg leave to intimate to Planters and the 
Trade that they have still on hand several Hundred Thousands 
of Two Years Transplanted SCOTS FIR, of fine quality, which 
will be sold cheap.—Brechin, March 16 
BURROUGHES’S TWO BEAUTIFUL LIGHT-EDGeD PI- 
COTEES—“ DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND,” RED, AND 
“ LORINA,” PURPLE, 
TURNER can supply strong healthy plants of the 
* above, at 10s. 6d. per pair; single plants may be bad at 
5s. each, free by post. Descriptive Catalogues on application, 
Royal Nursery, Slough, 
a 
be 


Under the distingnished Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
W H. HOLMES, F.H.S., Lanpscare GarpENER, 
e NvRSERYMAN and Frorist, respectfully announces 
that his selection of ten fine Seedling varieties of CALCEO- 
LARIAS are now ready to send out. 
The Set of Ten will be Four Guineas. 


_ UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 


SUDBURY 
NURSERY, 


DERBY. 
SHIRE, 


SEVERAL OF TIE 
INFLUENTIAL ROYAL AGRICUL- 
MEMBERS TURAL SOCIETY. 


E CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
can be had on application, aratis (for one penny stamp). 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of CARROTS, 
Mancotp Worzer, Cuover, &c.; as well as all the 
best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 

The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple.top Swede Turnip .., per lb, 0s. 8d, 
Ditto Git ~ of ard . per gt 1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per Ib., Sila perqgt.1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per Ib., Sd, per qt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, perqgt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d, per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot a Ri. per lb. 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel ig «. perlb. 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass te ath per bush, 7 0 
Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d. to0 7 


Large Cattle Parsnip as aie per lb.,1s.to 1 6 

With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices, (See Catalogue. ) 

PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 30s, per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs. of heavy seed to each acre, 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ae ESTABLISHED 1786. 
N £.% AND RARE SEEDS. — 
DAHLIA, saved from the best and newest varieties, in- 
cluding the fancy sorts. 

FUCHSIA, from named show flowers. 

GERANIUM, from all the best and choicest varieties, 

PANSY, saved by the best growers from the choicest varieties, 

PICOTEE AND CARNATION, from the best show flowers. 

PINK, saved by a celebrated florist from choice named show 
flowers. The above Six varieties, including postage, for 5s., 
or ls. each packet, 

Calandrinia umbellata, Centranthus macrosyphon, Gra- 
manthes gentianoides, Heliaphila trifida, Ipomeea formosa, a 
new dark variety; Nemophila maculata, Phlox Drummondii 
Leopoldii, Tropzolum speciosum. 

The last named Eight sorts. including postage, for 7s., or 1s, 
each paper. 

To be had of Wi1t1aAm Denver, Seedsman and Florist, 82, 
Gracechurch-streer, London. 

N.B.—A Descriptive and Priced Catalogue may be had on 
application. 


FLEMING’S TRENTHAM SCARLEL GHRANIUOM, 

J AND J. FAIRBAIRN having purchased the 

* stock of the above unrivalled SCARLET GERANIUM, 
which for brilliancy of colour, profuseness of bloom, or adapta- 
tion for bedding, far surpasses any other variety yet intro- 
duced. This fact was amply borne out by the gorgeous effect 
produced by this over every other new kind in the magnificent 
flower garden at Trentham, last summer, 

J. and J, F, have much pleasure in announcing that they are 
prepared to send out strong established plants on and after the 
25th inst., at 3s, 6d. each, or four plants for 10s. 6d. 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE PLANTS, 
Austin and M‘Aslin, Glasgow | Jeffries, James, Ipswich 
Backhouse, Jas., & Son, York | Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle 
Dickson and Co., Edinburgh Mackie, Mr, A., Norwich 
Dickson, Messrs, F, and J., | Pontey, Alex., Plymouth 

Chester Ross and Wear, Shrewsbury 
Dixon, E. P., Hull Rider, W. L., Leeds 
Garraway and Mayes, Bristol Thynne, James, Glasgow 
Henderson, Mr. E. G., Wel- Veitch, Messrs,, and Sons, 

lington Nursery, St, John’s Exeter 

Wood Watkinson, J, D., Manchester, 
Nurseries, Clapham, near London, March 16, 


| ABBAGE PLANTS.—Genuine Early Battersea, 
Early York, Early Imperial, and Cattle Drumheads, at 
the Surrey Gardens, by Tuomas WELLAND, Wheeler-street, 
Godalming, Surrey. Packed and delivered at the Godalming 
Station, 33. 6d. per thousand, 
Money orders made payable at the Godalming Post-office. 


MITRARIA COCCINEA (strong plants Ist April), at 7s. 6d. each. 
ENJAMIN R. CANT, St. John’s-street Nursery, 
Colchester, begs to offer this new and beautiful Plant at 
the reduced price named, 
The usual Discount to the Trade, with a further reduction 
when ordered by the dozen, 


RUE “ DURMAST” ENGLISH OAK.—A large 
quantity of this valuable species of Oak, ‘“ Quercus Sessili- 
flora,” 3 to 5and 6 feet high, 40s. to 80s. per 1000, adapted for 
planting out at once, may be obtained of W. Rogers, Nursery- 
man and Contracting Planter, Red Lodge, near Southampton 5 
this being now the best season for transplanting them. 
MAHONIA (Berberry) aquifolia (for cover) Seedlings, 15s, 
per 1000. 
STONE PINE, Seedlings, 8s. per 109, 
Ditto, transplanted, 6 inches, 16s. per 100. 
ABIES DOUGLASII (from seed), from pots, 9 to 12 inches, 
10U. per 100; 30s. per dozen. 
PINEASTER SEEDLINGS, 3s. 6d. per 1000, 
Red Lodge, near Southampton, March 16. 


TV BSSES. J. anpD H. BROWN are now sending out 
the undermentioned choice Shrubs and Plants, carefully 
packed, to any part of the Kingdom or the Continent. 
25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own s. d. 
roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name ee 20 
25 American Azaleas, do. do. do. oe 15 
6 Andromedas of sorts, including floribunda oo 8 
6 Kalmias, and 6 Ledums, one of a sort, by name -. 10 
5 Hardy American Shrubs, one ofa sort, by name .. 10 
2 Rhododendrons, includiug scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties Ai ee oe as oe os 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each 7s. 6d, to 10 
Ifybrid Rhododendrons, extra fine, with 39 to 50 bloom 


buds, each .. Pa i are on -. 2s, 6d.to 3 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name 10 
Hardy Heaths and Vacciniums, ditto ditto, per doz. .. 8 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 Choice Hardy Pinus, for 10 
Glycine sinensis, extra fiue in pots, 15 to 30 feet each 3 
Passifloras, Hardy and Greenhouse, each os + 1 
50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name ee oe 16 


12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, ia pots .. 9 
Standard and halfstandard Roses, per dozen, 12s, and 15 
Green and Black Tea plants, quite hardy, per dozen .. 15 
Climbing Roses, of sorts, per doz. ee =° ee 6 
Bourbon Roses, superior sorts, Rose La Reine and Per- 
petual Queen, fur planting in beds, per dozen on 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants.. 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto -. 30 
50 Choice Greenhouse Piants, one of a sort, byname .. 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name AC 2. 1d 
First-rate Show Pinks, per dozen : 
First-rate Carnations and Picotees, per dozen 9s. and 12 
First-rate Pansies, per dozen me ajay Of, OU 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, show varieties, strong 
plants, per dozen a aa mit 9s. to 12 
Verbenas and Petunias, best new sorts, per dozen .. 5 
The New Fancy Geraniums, by name oe 9s. to 12 
New Scarlet Geraniums and Heliotropiums, per doz,.. 6 
12 Ponies, new white, pink, and blush, of sorts -e 8 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Plants, named a oe 
Hardy Ferns and other plants for rock-work, per doz. 
Plower Seeds, 18 papers, 5s.; 36 ditto, 10s.; of the most ap- 
proved varieties, sent free by post. Also Catalogues for 1850. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, March 16. 


C. WHEELER anv CO’S SELECT LIST OF 
e THE BEST SEEDS IN CULTIVATION, will be sent 
free by post on receipt of two postage stamps. 

“THE CATALOGUE OF SEEDS SOLD bY J. C. WHEELER 
AND CO., GLOUCESTER, appears to us to deserve notice, 
because of the stand which its authors make in common with 
ourselves and others against the useless. incomprehensible 
Seed Lists of the day, In this, as in all matters of taste, there 
will be a difference of opinion as to the relative qualities of 
varieties ; yet the mass of buyers who have no fancies, but who 
dislike being perplexed, and are satistied with what is ex- 
cellent, will greatly prefer a short select Seed List to an in- 
terminable labyrinth of names, which, for the most part, 
represent nonentities or rubbish. Messrs. WHEELER’S little 
book will do something to satisfy their expectations.”— 
Dr. Linpuey in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 2d inst. 

Kingsholm Nursery, Gloucester, 


ART ann NICKLIN, Guildford, having a large 
and healthy Stock of the undermentioned Plants, offer 
them at the following low prices: 
GERANIUMS, 
20 First-rate Show Flowers 
20 3 (smaller plants) 


12 An on oo 

PANSIES. 
20 New and first-rate Flowers ..,. 
20 New and good Flowers : 
12 Good Border Flowers .., ae 
FUCHSIAS, 
20 New and good varieties 
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VERBENAS. — The following at 6s. per doz. : — Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte, John Salter, Royal Purple, Brilliant, 
Princess Alice, Lord of the Isles, Shylock, Viscount de Sourval, 
Mountain of Snow, Bride, Eyebright, Duchess of Northumber- 
land, La Villageoise, Clotilda, Tommy, Cardinal, Emperor of 
China, Minerva, Lady ofthe Lake, and Heloise. Warranted 
oung healthy plants, 

y Lilam lanvitolum album, 9s. per doz. ; Phlox of vars., 43.5 
double white Rockets, 3s,; border Carnations, 3s. 

H.and N. beg to observe that they have a good stock on 
hand of all the above, so that purchasers may rely upon being 
served with plants immediately. No charge for hamper, &e. § 
free to any station of the South-Western or South-Hastern 
Railways. The three last named collections may be sent by 


| Post, free, 


A remittance from unknown correspondents, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS. 


PRIMULA ALTAICA, 
August No. of ‘*Paxton’s Magazine of Botany.” 


5 E GIBBS Co. beg ti tice their mix- | Figured in the 
Qa - ry fie A ey C TURNER has a few strong plants left of the above 


turesfor laying Land down to Permanent Grass are DOW 
The general satisfaction they have given for many 
and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
> bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
er lb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, ls. 4d, per Ib. 


ready. 
years past, 


tinuance of orders. 


1s. 3d. p 
Their Priced List for the season 


Hardy Winter Flowering Plant (which is now in bloom), 
at 35, 6d. each.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 


Vy Bite BELGIAN CARROT, 70s. per cwt., 
ming f 9d. per Ib. 
of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel,| ypLyOW GLOBE and LONG RED MANGOLD WURZEL, 


and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 10s. per cwt., 9d. per Ib. 


Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 


CATTLE and HOLLOW-CROWNED PARSNIP, 60s. per cwt. 


CHOICE GERANIUMS AND FANCY GERANIUMS, 
POLS anp CARROD, Nursery and SEepsMEN, 


8d. per Ib. 
SKIRVING’S IMPROVED PURPLE-TOP SWEDE, 28s, per 


bushel, 9d. per lb. 


Bedford Road, Clapham Rise, beg to offer 12 of the fol-| @RASSES, for Permanent Pasture, 20s. per acre. 


lowing varieties (strong plants), for 21s., cash, 


Armida, Su-| Pine selected LAWN GRASS, 1s, 2d. per lb., and all other 


perb, Anais, Ariel, Alonzo, Forget-me-Not, Jenny Lind, King Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds equally low. 


Hudson, Lamartine, Lallah Rookh, Marian, Minna, Norah, 
Ondine, Phyllis, Queen Victoria, and Sylvia. 
N.B, Post-office orders payable at Clapham Rise, 


The above Seeds have been grown from some of the finest 
stocks in the country, and may be depended on as new and 


CHRONICLE. 


PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS, MANY OF * 


[Marcu 16, 


ROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA, 
GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- 
Ae pointment Froniwr to Her Masesty THE QuEEN, and 
to His Masesty THe KING of Saxony, begs to say that his 
CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is 
ready, and will be forwarded by post on application, 


43488 AND BROWN’S SEED AND PLANT LIST 
OR GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED SPRING 
CATALOGUE.—As copies of the above having the newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed, others will be supplied prepaid 
on application, by inclosing four postage stamps. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


RAYSON’S GLANT ASPARAGUS.—Fine Plants, 
with printed directions for planting, can be had, at 5s. 
per 100, of FrepeRick WagneR, Seedsman, No, 28, Corn« 
hill, London, 
NEMOPHILA MACULATA, at 1s. per packet. For General 
List of New Annuals, &c., see ‘‘ Harrison’s Cabinet.” 


genuine.—W™m. JAs. Epps, Seed Merchant, Maidstone, Kent. 


A Pelargoniums; in collections of 6 new and first-rate varie- 
ties, with perfectly distinct colours, cultivated with su- 


erior skill, in 8-inch pots. 


N.B. The collections in which the varieties are most distinct 


will have the preference. 


B Pelargoniums ; in collections of six varieties, in 11-inch pots. 


SG—CE—LS 


N.B. Any plant that shall not have been actually grown in 
11-inch pots will be disqualified. __ 
C Roses, in pots; in collections of 12 distinct varieties. GB— 


SG—CE 


N.B. To be shown in May and June only, and in 13-inch pots. 
The Judges will disqualify any collection that shall be 


OF THE 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


THE EXHIBITIONS WILL TAKE PLACE ON THE FOLLOWING SATURDAYS :— 


MAY 18, JUNE 8, 


SCHEDULE OF THE PRIZE 
FLOWERS. 


ANd JULY 13. 


Sa 


Division I.—In which Nurserymen and Private Growers exhibit independently of each other. 


in the pot from the open ground, or that is shown in a pot 
of any other size than 13 inches. 
D Yellow Roses, best six varieties. SK—SB—C 
N.B. To be shown in June only, and really to be yellow; 
pale cream colours are inadmissible. 
E Cape Heaths; in collections of 10 entirely distinct varieties. 
GB—SG—CE 
N.B. Itis expected that the same plant shall not be exhibited 
on more than one occasion. The Judges, in making their 
award, will give, both in this and the next letter, a marked 
preference to plants grown in their natural forms, without 
stakes or stays; and will also take distinctness of species 
into fayourable consideration, No duplicate will be allow- 


SG—CE—LS 


found to contain a plant which has been recently placed able. 


L Calceolarias, in sixes ; in 11-inch pots. 
N.B. To be shown in May and June only. 

cimens of very superior cultivation, excluding 

can be shown singly in other letters, and | 44 Fuchsias ; in threes, of three distinct colours ; in July only. 


MU Single spe I 
everything which 


plants not in flower. CE—LS—SK 
W Stove or Greenhouse plants ; 


LG—GK—GB 

N.B. Calceolarias, Fuchsias, 
plicates are excluded from 
Greenhouse plants. 


© Stove or Greenhouse plants ; in collections of 15 plants. 


@K—GB—SG 


P Stove or Greenhouse plants; in collections of 10 plants. 


GB—SG—CE 


@ Stove or Greenhouse plants ; 


—CE—LS 


F Cape Heaths ; in collections of 10 entirely distinct varieties 
in 11-inch pots, SG—CE—LS 
@ Carnations, in pans of 24 distinct varieties. SB—C. (In July 


only.) 

H Picotees, in pans of 24 distinct varieties. SB—C. (Jn July 
only.) ’ 

I Pinks ; in pans of 24 distinct varieties. SB—C. (In June 


only.) 

N.B. Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks must be shown with. 
out cards, in boxes of four sixes, of the following di- 
mensions :—From centre to centre, 3? ins. ; from centre to 
outside, 2} do. ; depth at back, 7 ins, ; ditto front, 34 ditto, 


The face to be painted light green. No collections will be 
allowed to eahibit in which these conditions wre not complied with. 


Division II.—In which Nurserymen alone can show. 


EK Exotic Orchids ; in collections of 15 species of superior cultivation. 


GB—SG—CE, 


Division III,—In which all persons are admitted to equal competition. 


Z Exotic Orchids ; single specimens displaying very superior 
cultivation. SK—SB—C 
N.B. No duplicate Medals can be here awarded. 


LS—SK—SB 


LS—SK—SB 
in collections of 20 plants. | BB Pelargoniums ; insix DISTINCT SPECIES, exhibiting superior 
cultivation. CE—LS—SK 
N.B. By the word species is meant the wild kinds imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, or New Holland, tuberous 
species inclusive, and not garden cross-breds. 
CC Fancy Pelargoniums; in sixes, in 8-inch pots. SG—CE 


Orchids, Pelargoniums and du- 
all the four classes of Stove or 


N.B. No duplicate Medals can be allowed here. 
DD Achimenes ; in collections of six distinct varieties, exhibit- 
ing superior cultivation. CE—LS—SEK. (In July only.) 


in collections of 6 plants. SG 
EE Six distinct varieties of Tall Cacti in flower. GB—SG—CE 


ibitors t show inmore than one of tne classes Bee de) ch & 
1 lS 7a mera FF Roses of 50 varieties in loose bunches, each consisting of 


of Stove or Greenhouse plants. 

leas; in 12 distinct varieties. GB—SG—CE 

x distinct varieties. SG—CE—LS 
N.B. No one can show in both classes of Azaleas. 

|T Greenhouse Rhododeodrons; in six distinct varieties. (In 


R Greenhouse Aza in L 
SS Greenhouse Azaleas ; in st 


May only.) SG—CE—LS 


Collections of 6 New Hardy Evergreens grown in pots ; Coni- 


fers excluded. LS—SK—SB / 
N.B. Nothing will be regarded as new which has been in 


the nurseries more than three years. 


three trusses as they are gathered, so as to exhibit, as far 
as possible, the habit of the variety. CE—LS—SK 

N.B. In July only. No one who exhibits in this letter can 
also compete in the following. 

GG Roses, exhibited as in the letter FF, and in 25 varieties. 

LS—SK—SB. (Private growers only can exhibit here). 

N.B. In June and July only. If Roses are brought for exhi- 
bition without attention to the regulations here explained, 
they will not be allowed to compete. 


V Conifers, in sixes, of new or very rare species, in not less HH Helichrysums. CE—LS—SK 


than the third year of their growth. LS—SK—SB 
N.B. Uand V can only be shown at the exhibition in July. 


TI Kalosanths ; insixes. (Jn July only.) LS—SK—SB 
KK Statices ; in collections of six species, CE--LS—SK 


i ids ;i ions of 20 species of superi lti- : . : 
W Exotic Orchids ; 9 eaterPipns DEG Oye andy LL Ferns, in collections of 10 hothouse species of very superior 


vation. LG—GK—GB 


X Exotic Orchids ; in collections of 10 species of superior cul- 


tivation. G@B—SG—CE 


Y Exotic Orchids ; in collections of six species. SG—CE—LS 
N.B. Nurserymen cannot show in either of these three classes 
of Orchids, No exhibitor can show in more than oneof them, like. 


Market Gardeners, or Growers (not Fruiterers), in the habit of supplying the Market, and Private Garde 
are not allowed to exhibit at all, 


except in B, BE, K, M, O, 
N 


cultivation. LS—SK—SB. 
N.B. To be shown in July only. 
MM New Hybrid Plants, exclusive of Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, and Garden cross-breds, such as Gloxinias and the 
SG—CE—LS 


FRUIT. 


ts No duplicate awards can be made in any case whatever, except in P. 


\B. All Fruit must be sufficiently vipe for Market, WELL COLOURED, and PROPERLY NAMED by the Exhibitor, as far 


‘A Peaches or Nectarines in pots. SK—SB—C 
B Pine Apples, in single specimens :— 
LS—SK—SB. 


1, Queens, 


3. Muscats. LS—SK—SB 
4, Other sorts, distinct from the foregoing. LS—SK—SB 


F Peaches, in sixes. SK—SB—C 


2. Envilles, Cayennes, Sugarloafs, Black Jamaicas, Ota-| @ Nectarines, in sixes. SK—SB—C 


heites, &c. LS—SK—SB 
3. Providences. LS—SK—SB 


Hi Apples and Pears of the previous year. SB—C 
I Figs, insixes. SB—C 


a i ; i to be sh . CE—LS—SK 
C Grapes in pots ; three specimens to be own SK K Cherries, in dishes of 11b. caches 


D Grapes, the heaviest single bunch of any kind. SK 


1. Black. SB—C 2. White. SB—C 


E 5 i bune fe ivate rs ix 3 
Ey senig 10 tivee_ Panes eae oo L Strawberries, in pots ; six pots to be shown. SK—SB—C 


bunches for Market Gardeners : 
1. Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, &c. LS—SK—SB 
2. White Muscadines, Sweetwaters, &c. LS—SK—SB 


The Garden will be opened, on each day, to Fellows and to Visitors, at One o’Clock, under 
¢ All Fellows of the Society will be admitted without tickets, from will be allowed a clear week from the 
PERIOD ALL THE 3s. 6d, TICKETS SUBSCRIBED FOR, BUT NOT IS 


23d of April any farther number of tickets will be delivere 
cation or written order, at the price of Five Shillings each ticket. 


for the admission of one Visitor, after One o’cloc 
All applications for tickets must be made at the Society’s Office, 21, 


the following Regulation 


One till Six o’Clock, on signing their names in a book at the entrance. Visitors can be admitted 
only by tickets, to be obtained by the personal or written orders of Fellows of the Society. Upon 


this subject the Council woul 


Tickets to be filled up with the Nams and ADDREss of the parties to whom they are given. The 
ie that the Fellows of the Society will not give orders for tickets | option of the Visitor. 

No TICKETS WiLL BE ISsU 
s two Offices, near the Garden Gates, will be opened at noon for the issue of 


tickets at 7s. 6d. each ; but strictly under the regulations above stated, 


Council also express a hoy 


to persons with whom they are unacquainted. 


Fellow of the Society cannot be 
apply, on or before Tuesday, 


the 23d of April, may obtain, at the rate of Three Shillings and Six- 
pence each, any number of Tickets not exceeding TWENTY-Foun ; but no application for such 


shown, 


ADMISSION OF VISITORS. 


d observe, that the interests of the Society require Orders for 


N. B. Lhe presentation of the visiting card of a | Regent-street. 


regarded as an authority to recevve tickets. All Fellows who shall | but, on those day 


ners, exhibit independently of each other. 
No person can take more than one award in each letter 


N.B. They must have grown in the pots in which they are 


tickets will be received after that day. 


N.B. It is certain that much may be effected by hybridising 
plants in common cultivation, such as Lilacs, Honey- 
suckles, dc. &c. This class will be judged by the Society’s 
officers, 

WN Epacrises; in sixes. (Jn May only.) CE—LS—SK 
OO Newly introduced or extremely rare ornamental plants in 
flower ; not introduced by the Society. SG—CE—LS 

N.B. These Medals will be awarded by the Society’s Officers, 
and not by the usual Judges. Exhibitors will particularly 
observe that none but new or rare plants can be exhibited 
under this letter. Nothing will be regarded as new which has 
been exhibited in the Garden or Regent-street in a previous 

_ season, nor garden seedlings, hybrids, nor domesticated 
varieties of any kind. No prizes will be given to New Plants 
which have been introduced through the Society. 


PP Miscellaneous subjects, exclusive of Ferns. SK—SB—C 


N.B. Exhibitors under P P will not be thereby entitled to a pass 
ticket. Cockscombs, Heartsease, Hydrangeas, and bou- 
quets, together with all plants for which separate prizes 
are offered as single specimens, are altogether excluded. 


QQ Seedling Hybrid Pelargoniums, of entirely new crosses, 
SB—C 
N.B. Every seedling must be shown singly, and marked with 
the name it is to bear. The same seedling cannot gain a 
prize more than once in the season, The plants must be 
shown in pots, and not in a cut state, 
RR Alpines; in twelves. SK—SB—C 
SS Cinerarias; in sixes, in 6-inch pots. (In May only.) SK— 
SB—C 
N.B. Prizes will only be given to extremely fine specimens. 
TT Hardy Heaths; in sixes. SB—C. 
UU Seedling Florists’ Flowers. 
A tent will be provided for the exhibition of these; but no 
medals will be awarded ; the Society not wishing to express 
any opinion upon the merits of seedlings. 


Fruiterers 


as practicable ; if the contrary, it will be disqualified. 
Strawberries, one dish each : 
1. British Queen, &c. SB—C 
2. Keens’ Seedling, &c. SB—C 
N Oranges, Citrons, &c., in pots; no one to show more than 
one pot. LS—SK—SB 
NB. This class of Fruits is excluded if gathered. 
O Meions, one specimen each: 
1. The heaviest. c 
2. The best flavoured. SK—SB—C 
P Other kinds of fruit of peculiar excellence and value. 
N.B. The medals under this head will be given at the discre~ 


tion of the Society’s officers, 


Fellows of the Society subscribing for tickets at this price 
23d of April, during which they may claim them. AFTER THAT 
SUED, MAY BE CANCELLED. After the 
d to Fellows on their personal appli- 
Each ticket will be available 
k, to either of the Three Exhibitions, at the 


ED IN REGENT-STREET ON THE Days OF EXBIBITION 5 


‘ — ae 


. Phlox Drummondii alba, 


11—1850.] 
Cee DEODARA OR HIMALAYA CEDAR. 


—The Subscribers beg to inform the admirers and 
lanters of the above hardy Tree, that they have upwards of 
IFTY THOUSAND, from one to five years old, in pots, 

grown from seed, constantly in the open ground, which they 
are now supplying on such terms as will induce their general 
introduction into all plantations, being of rapid growth, 
highly ornamental, and of great value as a Timber tree, 

m. Maute and Sons, Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 

NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 

RTHUR MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 

tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
iction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODSTOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will surpass everything yet outin its class. The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping. See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept, 15, 1849.—"* W. K. B, Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink; aremarkably fine variety, with much the 
Jargest flowers we have yet scen.” 

* Fine strong plants the Ist of April, at 5s, each, free by post. 
‘Where three are ordered four will be sent, 

Mackre’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, March 16. 

DWARF PEAS. 
AIRS’S Dwarf Green MAMMOTH KNIGHT’S 
- MARROW PEA is perfectly distinct from any other in 
existence ; grows 2 feet, is 3 weeks earlier than the old dwarf 
Green Knight’s, and the Peas and pods are twice the size. 
58. per quart, 

BISHOP’S LONGPOD.—Grows 2 feet high, early as Early 
Frames, pods as large as Scymetars, and 20 to 24 per stem. 
2s, per quart. 

BURBIGE’S ECLIPSE.—Grows1 foot high, pods larger than 

Imperial, greater bearer, and altogether superior to that 
variety. 1s. per quart. 
. The above are three of the best Dwarf Peas ever introduced. 
Full particulars can be had of Duncan Hatnrs, Seedsman, &c., 
Wholesale and Retail, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues can be furnished on application, and every article 
onnected with the trade supplied on terms to defy competition, 
Garden Tools, Nets, Mats, Mushroom Spawn, and Potatoes 
saved from selected stocks at moderate prices. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
ASS ann BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
‘tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1U., 21., and 31, A Collection for a small garden, 
of gout sorts, at 10s, 6d, A List of the Collections furnished if 
Tequired, 

SELECT AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, s. d. 
100 varieties best and newest Annuals as « 15 9 
50 varieties for 8s, 6d., 30 for 5s, 6d., 20 for . «a & DO 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suite 
for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12:do.for .., 5 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s.6d.,12for ... 5 
20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 7 
20 vars. choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d,,12 for 5 
36 varieties imported German Stocks os des owe 
20 ditto ditto, 3s.6d.,12 for  ... cme 

Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 21, and upwards, articles presentedextra, Post-oftice orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or tu STEPHEN BROWN. — 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
Forwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
ME fic CATTELL, Nurseryman and Srepsman, Wes- 
terham, Kent, begs to offer to the public a few very choice 
SEEDS, which may be had free by post at the prices annexed. 
KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 


Aoonoe 


er packet,—s. d, per packet—s, d. 


P 
Beet, Cattell’s Dwarf Pur- Scotch Kale,fine'teathered0 6 
ple-top... Lae «ae (O 6 »» Dwart curled wo © 
Broccoli, Elletson’s April Celery, Cole’s Superb Red 1 0 
White ... os Pant 0) » Red solid ... md) 
»» Wilcove SuperbWhitel 0 »» Seymour's Superb 
>, Chappell’s Cream... 0 6 White ms aaa 6 
>, Jones’s Superior Cucumber, Sion House) 
White na: «0 6 »» Do., Improved .., 
Cauliflower, Dwarf Late », Manchester Prize 
Walcheren Gentes (0 », -Manof Kent ...| Is. 
®abbage,Cattell’sReliancel 0 » Bath Victory ... > per 
An improved early 3» Roman Emperor| doz. 


», Carpenter’s W onder | seeds 
», WarwickshireHero 
», Cuthill’s Blk. Spine 


Melon, Bromham-hall, 6 


dwarf, in quality equal 
to his well known 
“Barnes,” and may, 
like that, be sown the 


middle of July without seeds ach Sea O 
fear of running to seed Lettuce, fine black seed 
the following spring; Green Cos aan OFUG 
it is particularly hardy, »» Do., Brown Bath 
and being suitable for Cos aah EO 
all seasons, may be de- » Marseilles (hand- 
pended on for being the some Cabbage) ...0 6 
earliest and best Cab- Parsley, exquisite curled 0 6 
bage known. », fine curled Giant ...0 6 
@abbage, Cattell’s Green Vegetable Marrow, true 
Colewort ... cL 6 white rr . 0 6 
» Do., Dwarf Barnes 0 6] Leek, Musselborough ...0 6 
», Do., Nonpareil ... 0 Parsnip, Guernsey, fine 
Savoy, Dwarf Drumhead 0 6| largehollow-crowned,., 0 6 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
Ipomcea Burridgii, splen- Jacobza, extra fine, dble, 
did red variety of purple... ce 6 
Conyolvulusmajor1 0 | Indian Pink, extra fine...1 0 
»» purpurea splendens, rj », fine fringed 0 6 
or new dark Con- Calceolaria,from first-rate 
yolvulus major . sorts, impregnated ...2 6 


Stock, red Intermediate ; 
this is the best Stock 

- for early spring flower- 
ing; more than two- 
thirds come double ...0 6 

Primula sinensis, extra 
fine fringed, red and 
white mixed ... aoe 

Larkspur, dwarf double 
Rocket,extra finemixed 0 6 


Tpomopsis elegans & 
‘Portulaca alba striata .. 

» Thorburnii.., a 
Pentstemon speciosum .. 
; Do., per half-ounce 
Rhodanthe Manglesii .. 
ae nigra speciosa, 

ne... 


. 


N emophila maculata... 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
0 
1 


Som SOMOSOSSOD 


true oe me 
J. C. begs also to offer as usual fine strong plants of his true 
and improved sorts of Early and Cattle Cabbage, price, includ- 
ing package, 4s. 6d, per 1000, carriage paid to the Edenbridge 
‘station, South Eastern Railway. A Post-office order or 
‘postage stamps to accompany all orders from unknown corre- 
spondents, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 
FLowsep TILEY having become possessed of the 

whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
called “‘BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 


now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 


6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet. For further 

particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 

February 9th. Also the following fine varieties can be highly 

recommended : 
Queen Melon .. os 
Bowood Green-flesh .. ee oe 
Beechwood do, oe 
Windsor Prizedo. .. oe oe 
Emperor es os oe ee e 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid oe . 
Dunecan’s Green-flezh do. improved ee 
Hampton-court Green-flesh °° oe 
Egypwan do, 0. improved .. 

FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS. 
Victory of Bath a os on o» 2 
Gordon’s White Spine ee oe eo i 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. es o- 2 6 es 

A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s, 
Sold by Epwazp Titer, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


HODODENDRONS AND AMERICAN PLANTS. 

—An unlimited supply always on sale, at the low scale 

of prices quoted, delivered in London, if ordered in quantity, 
free of carriage. 

RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 2 to 6 inches, 20s., 40s., 
and 80s. per 1000; 1 foot, single stems, fit for working, 10s. 
per 100; 14 to 2 feet, very fine, fit for planting out for cover, 
20s. to 40s. per 100; 4 to 6 feet, single stems, adapted for work- 
ing the beautiful new ecarlet and other rare species, 50s. per 100. 

SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, of the finest varieties, 18s, 
per doz., on their own roots, 

WHITE RHODODENDRONS, 18s. per doz. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 6 to 9 inches, 25s. per 100 ; 1} to 
2 feet, blooming, 12s. per doz, 

Dwarf ROSE Stocks, fit for working, 8s. per 100, 

Single CAMELLIA Stocks, fit for working, 42s. to 50s. p. 100. 

PINUS (Abies) Douglasii (from seed), 101. per 100, 30s. per doz. 

ARBUTUS, 12 to 15 inches, fine, 25s. per 100; 6 inches, 
8s. per 100. 

LAURESTINE, two sorts, 8s. per 100, bedded, 1 foot. 

TREE ROSES of the most esteemed kinds, 12s. to 183, p. doz, 

A large and fine Stock of the true ‘‘ Durmast” English OAK, 
transplanted, 3 to 5 feet, 40s. to 60s. per 1000. With every de- 
scription of Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—For Catalogues and 
prices apply to W. Rogers, Nurseryman and Contracting 
Planter, Red Lodge, near Southampton, 


ICHARD SMITH begs to call attention to the 
q following New and desirable Plants, which will be sent 
out by him early in April. 

PETUNIA ECLIPSE,—This is a very beautiful variety, which 
will give general satisfaction. The flower is large and of good 
texture ; ground colour pale rosy flesh, very fully marked with 
rich crimson maroon veios, forming in their density and pecu- 
liar shape a perfect star in the centre of the flower ; it is a free 
bloomer, of good habit, and unquestionably the most beautiful 
light variety hitherto sent out. 

CaCTUS (EPIPHYLLUM) MAXIMUS.—This is a hybrid, 
of enormous) size, between Speciosissimus and Ackermanni 
major, of a bright deep red colour, slightly tinged with purple 
mm the centre; it is very showy, an opinion of which may be 
formed when it is mentioned that the flower when expanded 
measures 10 inches across. See Notice to Correspondent ‘‘S.,” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 5th, page 460, 

Price of Petunia and ‘Cactus, 5s. each, Where three or more 


d. 
6 per packet. 
” 
” 
” 
>” 
” 


Bee ee eee 


aoc eoocoecece 


are ordered of either or both they will be charged 3s, 6d. each, 
Nurseries, Worcester, March 16. 


[4 Oe TICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The EXHIBITIONS or FLOWERS, Wc., in the Society’s 
Garden, will take place on the following Sarurpays, viz. : 
May 18, June 8, and July 13, TueEspay, April 23, is the last day 
on which privileged tickets, at 3s. 6d. each, are isaued to 
Fellows of the Society, Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such 
tickets, if paid for on or before that day.—21, Regent-street. 


The Garseners Chronicle. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


HEMICA) ..eaverievaveceveree voee8 P.M, 

Pathological .. ++. +3 P.M. 

Monpay, March 184 Medical....... +8 P.M. 
Statistical ...... 8 P.M. 

British Architect: 8 P.M. 

Horticultural..... 3 P.M. 

TDuxspay, — 199 Linnean ....... 8 P.M. 
a pineincere oe 8 P.M. 

ee icroscopical ,.. «08 P.M. 

WepnzsDAt, 20 Lsocieay of Arts ,. 8 P.M 
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Tur remarks of Mr. Barty (see p. 148), upon 
WALK-MAKING, excellent as they are, will probably 
not meet with universal approbation ; for they are 
opposed to long and vicious practice and to deeply- 
rooted prejudices. He objects to the use of rounded 
pebbles, that is tosay of coarse gravel, as a foundation 
for a walk ; yet it is the usual custom to employ 
them. He says that “ thousands of tons of stone 
are yearly thrown into deep trenches, to form, as it 
is supposed, the foundations for roads and walks, 
while at the same time they, instead of supporting 
them, secure the most effectual means of making 
them unstable and rotten.” Nothing can be more 
true, nothing more just, and nothing can, at the 
same time, be more directly opposed to the opinion 
of half the walk makers in the kingdom. _ It is true 
that the worst gravel walks are made at the largest 
expense, and unfortunately it is also true that those 
who haye made them are the loudest in _pro- 
claiming their efficiency. If you point to such 
walks in wet weather, when they are mere 
troughs of mud, the answer is “‘yes, that’s 
very well, but see what capital walks they are when 
it is dry.” 


-| off by mere soakage. 


The old receipt for making walks was something 


of this sort. “Scoop out a trench to any depth you | hard binding material at hand, and bricks themselves 
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please, not less than a foot; if 18 inches deep so 
much the better. Make it hollow at the bottom, 
Fill it half full of coarse gravel ; then fill it up to 
within 4 inches of the top with fine gravel ; cover 
the whole with a layer of binding gravel ; roll well, 
and leave it to settle till wanted.” When finished, 


aD 


a 


a walk of this kind was what is represented at A. 
Rain, when it falls upon it, reaches the edges at a a, 
and then settles back towards the middle till the 
whole mass becomes soft; the round gravel at the 
bottom begins to slip, the fine gravel above slides 
down into the interstices, water rises through the 
mass, the surface subsides, water oozes up, footsteps 
puddle it, and the first person who passes over it 
renders it impassable for those who follow. This is 
no exaggeration of what occurs in walks, the merits 
of which are most loudly asserted by those who 
have made them. 

The true principle of making gravel walks is to 
render it difficult for them to become wet. In order 
to effect this, they must not only throw off rain as 
fast as it falls, but they must be so contrived as not 
to receive it back again laterally. The first con- 
dition is usually satisfied by a case of hard binding 
gravel, which absorbs water slowly, and acts asa 
rude cement; the second condition is what is gene- 
rally forgotten, and what renders all other precau- 
tions useless. 

There are two ways of preventing the lateral 
ingress of water after sudden rain; namely, by side 
drains expressly constructed to remove rain rapidly, 
and by raising the walk so far above the surrounding 
borders that they can receive the water and carry it 
The first is the best, but is 
very expensive; the latter, B, although not always 


so efficient, is very economical, looks well, and 
answers the purpose in most cases. In porous soils 
it is quite sufficient, and so it is on heavy land, 
provided some additional precautions, rendered 
necessary by the nature of such soil, can be taken. 
A friend of ours who lives upon a soapy clay of 
the most undrainable kind, and who had spent much 
money in walk-making, under the advice of expe_ 
rienced practical gentlemen, without great advan_ 
tage, looking one day at a trough, C, that was pre. 


C 


pared for a new walk, thought that, when he con- 
structed another, he would dispense with advice, 
and follow his own unpractical judgment. As advice 
seemed to be, and indeed had proved to be, the re- 
verse of satisfactory, he resolved to make his next 
walk the exact reverse of what was so unsatisfac- 
tory ; by changing a concavity into a convexity of 
equal amount, and by placing drainage above ground, 
instead of under ground. The result was what is 
represented by the section D. He first formed a 


slight convexity, by throwing upon the intended 
walk some of the clay on each side. He then placed 
upon the surface, in three parallel lines, pieces of 
brick separated by intervals of afew inches. These 
intervals were filled with coarse cinder-siftings. The 
sides were built up with clay, falling gradually away 
towards the border itself, and over the whole was 
thrown a mixture of road-sand and fine cinders, or 
breeze, procured in a neighbouring brick-field. 
When finished, the centre of the walk was about 
8 inches above the surrounding land. Success was 
complete, for these walks have proved to be so dry 
in the wettest weather, that they can at all times 
be walked upon with comfort. In this experiment 
broken bricks were used for the centre, because the 
owner happened to have them, and it was necessary 
to employ some material hard enough to prevent the 
surface of the walk from wearing away, and hbe~ 
coming hollow in the middle. Coarse gravel mixed 
with clay and water, and applied in the form 
of grout or concrete, would possibly have done 
as well, Cinder siftings were introduced betweem 
the bricks in order to secure the immediate removal 
of rain in the centre of the walk, there being no 
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forming with clay a surface through which rain 
would pass with much difficulty. 

We do not mention this case as a model of walk 
making, but as an illustration of the principles 
which should guide us. It secured the immediate 
removal of rain from the surface as fast as it fell, 
and rendered it impossible that it should by degrees 
collect. That is the real object to attain, and pro- 
vided it be attained, it is immaterial by what means. 
Those who study economy will probably agree with 
us that the cheapest method is the best. This indeed 
is the only point in which we differ from Mr. Battery. 
He says that “ Walk making, if well done, is very 
expensive ; of course varying with the facility of 
obtaining fit materials ; so much depends on their 
proximity to the scene of operations, or having to be 
carted from a distance ; so that perhaps no two places 
would come under the same estimate.” We, on 
the other hand, believe that in most cases the best 
walks are the least expensive, and that a perfectly 
sound walk may in many cases be made at no 
greater cost than a little labour, and some hardening 
or other material which will prevent the surface 
from becoming sticky. As to the tons of gravel 
that are employed in this operation, there can be no 


doubt that the greater part 1s mere waste. 


Tur stove constructed by Mr. Disuwyn LrEwer- 
LYN, to which we referred last week as an example 
of the possibility of introducing rasrrrvut and natural 
ARRANGEMENTS IN PLANT HOUSES, was described in 
the Journal of the Horticultural Society some 
years since. 

From a pond, at a level higher than that of the 
stove, a pipe was carried into a boiler, and thence 
conducted to the top of a mass of rockwork, as is 
represented in the accompanying cut. ‘ Thence,” 
says Mr. Luzwextyn, “it pours a constant supply 
of water over three projecting irregular steps of 
rough stone, each of which catches the falling stream, 
dividing it into many smaller rills and increasing the 
quantity of misty spray. At the bottom the whole 
of the water is received into the pool which occu- 
pies the centre of the floor of the stove, where it 


widens out into an aquarium ornamented with a| 


little island overgrown like the rock-work with 
Orchids, Ferns, and Lycopods.” 

By this simple means the first element demanded 
in a house intended for the imitation of a little tro- 
pical forest scene, was simply and effectually secured. 

“The account,” continues Mr. Lizwetiyn, “ of 
the splendid vegetation which borders the cataracts 
of tropical rivers, as described by Scuompurck, gave 
me the first idea of trying this experiment. I read 
in the ‘Sertum Orchidaceum’ his graphic descrip- 
tion of the falls of the Berbice and Essequibo, on the 
occasion of his first discovery of Huntleya violacea. 
IT was delighted with the beautiful picture which 
his words convey, and thought that it might be 
better represented than is usual in the stoves of this 
country. 

“With this view I began to work, and added the 
rock-work which I describe to a house already in 
use for the cultivation of Orchideous plants. I found 
no difficulty in re-arranging it for its new design, 
and after a trial now of about two years can say that 
it has entirely answered the ends | had in view. 

“The moist stones were speedily covered with a 
thick carpet of seedling Ferns, and the creeping 
stems of tropical Lycopods, among the fronds of 
which many species of Orchids delighted to root 
themselves. 

“¢ Huntleya violacea was one of the first epiphytes 
that I planted, and it flowered and throve in its new 
situation, as I hoped and expected. The East Indian 
genera, however, of Vanda, Saccolabium, Aerides, 
and other caulescent sorts, similar in habit and 
growth, were the most vigorous of all, and many of 
these in a very short time only required the use of 
the pruning-knife to prevent their overgrowing 
smaller and more delicate species. 

“Plants that are grown in this manner have a 
wild luxuriance about them that is unknown to the 
specimens cultivated in the ordinary manner, and to 

myself they are exceedingly attractive, more resem- 
bling what one fancies them in their native forests— 
true air-plants, depending for their subsistence on 
the humid atmosphere alone. 

‘Different species thus intermingle together in a 
beautiful confusion—Dendrobium, and Camarotis, 
and Renanthera, side by side, with wreaths of flowers 
and leaves interlacing one another, and sending their 
long roots to drink from the mist of the fall, or even 
from the water of the pool below. 

“Many species are cultivated upon the rocks 
themselves, others upon blocks of wood, or baskets 
suspended from the roof, and thus sufficient room is 
secured for a great number of plants. At the same 
time the general effect is beautiful, and the constant 
humidity kept up by the stream of falling water 


that might be expected from a consideration of their 
native habits; and I would strongly recommend the 
adoption of this or some similar plan to all who 
have the means of diverting a stream of water from 
a level higher than the top of their stove.” 

It may be alleged that this experiment was con- 
ducted under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 
The head of water was at hand, and the rock-work 
was readily formed from the sandstone of the country. 
But a little ingenuity would provide an ample supply 
of water anywhere ; for no great quantity is really 
required, and warmed water is always useful in gar- 
dening for other purposes besides making an artifi- 
cial cascade. As to real rock being indispensable, 
in the first place, railways or trading vessels can 
generally bring it for an inconsiderable expense ; or 
half-burnt bricks consolidated into masses with 
Roman cement, or the artificial stone now so 
common, might be employed with equal advantage ; 
the only real difficulty is, to find the taste required 


to put such materials together skilfully. 
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plants again sickened, and the insects being inex- 
pugnable, the place was pulled down again. 

The only mode of dealing with this obstacle is by 
utterly destroying all insects and their eggs before 
plants are introduced into such a house. All earth 


should be roasted, or burnt; all turf should be 


baked; all Moss, all pots, baskets, willow-work, 
logs of wood, should be boiled ; every plant should 
be washed perfectly elean, doubtful pieces being cut 
out, and then plunged in warm water for a few hours 
before it is permitted to enter the house. If doubts 
exist of a plant being clean, it should be put into 
hospital, and watched till the certainty is acquired 
that no insects are there. The roasting, burning, 


baking, and boiling, together with washing and 
steeping in warm water, costs little trouble, does no 
harm to the substances acted upon, but, on the 
contrary so much improves their quality that even 
in other places than such as are now described it 
should always be practised when the necessary 
means exist. 


We refrain from pointing out 


in detail what plants are best 
suited for cultivation in these 
miniature forest scenes. Every- 
one can determine that, accord- 
ing to his taste and means. We 
would only observe that unusual 
forms of foliage, a plentiful mix- 
ture of pointed with rounded 
figures, creeping and climbing 
plants with those which grow 
erect, and party-coloured or 
velvety leaves contrasting with 
the pale, the shining, or the 
whole coloured, will produce 
the best effect. Ferns of all 
sorts, Tillandsias, Pitcairnias, 
Marantas, Caladiums, small 
Palms, Dwarf Bamboos, Side- 
saddle Plants, Pitcher Plants, 
trailing Endogens with coloured 
leaves, stiff leaves like sword 
blades, and similar things, will 
readily present themselves to 
all who seek for materials. 

We have only to add that 
when houses of this kind are 
to be kept continually gay, it 
is absolutely necessary that an 
auxiliary house should be pro- 
vided, in which various plants 
can be placed while at rest, and 
when their beauty has neces- 
sarily departed for a season. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 

Genus XX. Ha2MorrHAGE ; 
that is, flow of a lymphatic juice 
from some part of the plant.— 
This disease is very nearly allied 
to the ulcer, and might be reck- 
oned among the species of the 
latter, but that its chief symp- 
tom lies in the flow of the juice, 
and not in the solution of con- 
tinuity, which is always very 
slight. Two species may be dis- 
tinguished. 

First species. Orpinary Hz- 
MORRHAGE.—Some gummy plant, 
like the Penea sarcocolla, abound 
in sap, which burst through 
the vessels of the bark, and 


Mr. C. Warner has contrived a similar house at 
Hoddesdon, in which we understand that the diffi- 
culty of combining horticultural convenience and 
graceful arrangement has been happily overcome. 
At one end of his house there is a small piece of 
water surrounded by rock-work, on which he grows 
some of the larger Ferns—Tillandsias, Lycopods, 
ZEschynanths, small Palms, with the Bamboo, &c. 
Here parts of the wall are becoming covered with 
climbing Ferns; on the pillars supporting the roof 
various Orchids are growing, along with Lycopods, 
We hope to give a more particular account of this 
house on a future occasion. 

The real inconvenience of managing houses thus 
constructed consists in the difficulty of dealing with 
the swarms of insects which secrete themselves by 
day in the crevices of stones, and sally forth at night 
in search of food. When Orchid-growing was in 
infancy we witnessed an experiment like that of Mr. 
Warner’s, which totally failed from this cause. The 
plants introduced into the house had a charming 
appearance at first. Everything that before was 
yellow became green, and plants which had been 
torpid for months threw out in abundance their 
green delicate roots into the warm damp air. But 


suits the constitution of many species in a degree 


alas! in a few weeks every root was deyoured, the 


issues drop by drop. In most 
cases no mischief is produced 
by it, but if the flow of this gum resin is inordi- 
nately great, it will cause too much laceration, and, pre- 
venting the wound from properly healing, generally 
affect the plant. In some countries these haemorrhages 
are produced intentionally ; thus, in America, they bore 
the Sugar Maple, a tree which might be advantageously 
cultivated by us in Italy, in order to extract a liquor 
which is drank, But when the flow is too great the 
tree suffers, or even perishes. Exeessive vigour of 
growth being the cause of this distillation of gummy 
fluids, it follows that a proper diet is the meaus to be 
resorted to to prevent it. ‘ 

Second species, InsuRt0ovs H#MORRHAGE. — This 
disease very frequently affects trees growing 10 low 
swampy situations, and is often confounded, as I have 
observed, with the ulcer. The sap becomes corrupted 
and somewhat acrid, but without staying to corrode the 
substance of the plant, opens itself a passage through it. 
Plenck says there is no remedy for the disease. Ihave 
myself had no opportunity of treating it, but I imagine 
that if taken from the commencement it might be 
stopped, by opening out an incision to the seat of the 
disease, cutting out the affected parts, and stopping up 
the wound with Forsyth’s cement. It is true this may 
not suffice where the primary cause of the evil is the 
inundated state of the soil the tree grows in; in such 
case nothing can be done till the water is first drained 
off, Ihave observed, in places where the trees have 
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been affected with hemorrhage, that they were generally 
growing in stagnant water. Perhaps running water 
would not produce the same mischief.. 

Genus XXI.3; one species. 
Defaillaure, a word of more extended meaning than 
ours.)—Plenck understands by faintness of vegetables, 
a feeble connexion between the leaves or flowers and 
their stalks. I would rather define it to be that state of 
the plant which impedes the exercise of any of those 
functions which have an appearance of animal life, such 
as irritability. This may be caused by excessive stimu- 
lus, or by the want of it. Instances may be observed 
in the Mimosa pudiea, or Sensitive Plant. 

In the great heat of summer, under a mid-day sun, 
this plant folds its leaflets and becomes insensible, or at 
most a strong shock will affect the youngest leaves 
which may not have been closed. A strong hot wind 
will have the same result. The plant will not then 
show the usual phenomenon. So also if the plant is 
much electrified, and in the contrary case if the atmo- 
sphere becomes very cold, or rain falls, the irritability 
will be equally lost. But there is a difference observ- 
able in the two cases. When the irritability is lost by 
excess of stimulus, it is immediately recovered as soon 
as the plant is in the atmosphere that suits it ; but 
when the effect is produced by any considerable dimi- 
nution of stimulus, it is with great difficulty that the 
former yigour is restored. My own observations have 
confirmed this, and shown that a slight‘degree of cold 
is enough to destroy entirely the irritability of vegetables, 

The phenomenon called by Linneeus the sleep of 
plants is well known, Many of our field plants, such 
as Saintfoin, Beans, Clover, Vetches, &c., afford very 
good examples to the agriculturist. Open in the day- 
time, the approach of evening, a high wind, or even the 
ardent mid-day rays of the sun, will cause them to con- 
tract their foliage, folding down their leaflets on the 
footstalk orstem. But from the moment that a sudden 
eold causes their vegetation to languish, they no longer 
exhibit these contractions, The same thing happens 
with exotics preserved in plant houses from the rigour 
of our winters. Their weakened vegetation deprives 
them of irritability. The organs of generation are 
well known to lose it the most readily, and never to 

recover it. 

The observation of this disease, carried on with great 
care, through a long course of seasons, might throw 
some additional light on the question of vegetable irri- 
tability, which has been the subject of so much discus- 
sion as to whether it has in reality any analogy with 
animal life. On this point I cannot refrain from 
quoting the following passage from Sennebier’s Vege- 
table Physiology. “If by irritability,” he says, “ we 
are to understand the faculty of being affected by the 
contact of external bodies, it is to be found in all 
erganised beings, But if we mean by it the will which 
commands muscular action, the analogy subsists no 
longer. The fibres of plants are capable of extension 
and contraction, but they are strongly combined to- 
gether, and are not merely connected as animal fibres 
are by a soft and flexible cellular tissue; thus the 
muscles are flexible whilst the vegetable fibre is rigid.” 
The excellent observations of Mirbel have not yet 
enabled us to come to any conclusion as to vezetable 
sensibility, which has been supposed to bear some 
analogy to that of animals. (Here follow seven or 
eight pages of general observations on the cure of the 
diseases enumerated in these three first classes. These 
relate chiefly to the manner of changing the soil of 
plants, draining, and manuring—mostly repetitions of 
what has been said already, and containing nothing 
worth translation.) 

Cuass TV. Mecuanicau insuriEs (Lesions).—Under 


Farntness (Deliquio.. 


and then pour the food over it, which sinks into the 
cells ; the bees are then able, by walking on the edges 
of the cells, to obtain the food without the chance of 
smearing themselves. 

It isalso proper to keep a constant supply of salt 
(about a teaspoonful dissolved in about a pint of water), 
within reach. Garden-pot pans filled with clean pebbles, 
and the solution poured among them, so that the stones 
form resting places for the bees to drink from, and 
placed a few yards from the hives, form a good mode of 
offering it to them, ‘These pans should be constantly 
replenished with a fresh solution of salt till about the end 
of May. Y. 


CHEVREUL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

Tue month of September is the best in the year for 
obtaining beautiful arrangements of flowers. The nu- 
merous varieties of Dahlia, which are in perfection this 
month, enable gardeners to ornament large pieces of 
ground with different varieties of one species of plant, 
presenting every colour except blue. The arrangement 
of Dahlias seems to have pre-eminently occupied M. 
Chevreul’s attention, and he recommends the following 
sequences : 

A. For Lines of Dahlias.—1. White, scarlet, white, 
lilae-rose, yellow, violet or purple, orange, white, scarlet, 
white, &c. 2. White, scarlet, dark purple, lilac-rose, 
yellow, violet or purple, orange, white, scarlet, dark 
purple, &c. 3. White, scarlet, dark purple, lilac-rose, 
white, yellow, violet or purple, orange, white, scarlet, 
dark purple, &e. In these lines the Dahlias should be 
about a yard the one from the other. 

B, For Groups of Dahlias.—Dahlias may be ar- 
ranged in groups of five or seven ; each group of five 
should be a quincunx, and each quincunx should be 
placed with regard to its neighbour in one of the two 
following ways : 


(1) ° °o ° 
to) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
° ° 
(2) ° ° ° ° ° ° 
° ° r) 


There being in either case three ‘parallel rows of 
Dahlias, with the plants in each row equidistant from 
each other. 

The arrangement of seven is also composed of three 
parallel lines, the plants in the middle line being cqui- 
distant from each other, thus— 


Nothing is easier than to plant Dahlias in this 
way ; it is only necessary to make a cross with three 
pieces of wood, each 6 feet long, the angles at the 
centre being all equal; to place this cross on the 
ground, taking care to have one of the sticks in the 
middle line of Dahlias, and to put a stake at each end 
of every stick and a stake in the middle ; the cross is 
then shifted to the place in which the second group is to 
be, that is to say until the centre of the cross is three 
yards from the centre of the first group, and one of the 
pieces forming the cross coincides with the middle row 
of Dahlias as before. 

To ayoid any mistake in planting the groups, it is as 
well to make a plan of them on a piece of paper with 
wafers, the colours of which are as nearly as possible 
the same as those of the Dahlias which are to be em- 


this name must be understood not only injuries caused 
by a mechanical violence wounding the whole or part 
of that plant, but also any mechanical force or pressure 
which impedes its development, or prevents the full and 
ready performance of its functions. Diseases of this 
class, on account of their frequent occurrence, require 
careful attention on the part of cultivators. 


THE BEE KEEPER. 


It is of great moment, at this season, to feed any 
stocks that do not feel weighty to the hand. The best 
artificial food is made of 6 lbs. of best Jamaica sugar, 
3 pints of sweet ale, and about a tablespoonful of salt ; 
these should be well boiled up ; when cold, add 2 oz. of 
rum, or 4 oz. of sherry, and keep in bottles, 

The proper time for feeding is just after dark, and 
what is not consumed should be removed very early the 
next morning ; this should berepeated every night as long 
as the bees remove or consume it, which will be till about 


the end of April. If you have the improved cottage 


or other hives, with a board and glass at the top, then 
you may let the tin feeders remain on the hives, and 
only replenish them as you find necessary ; also taking 
care to do this afterdark. This precaution is necessary, 
as otherwise you entice the bees of the other stocks to 
inyade the weaker ones you are feeding, which generally 
ends in the destruction of the weaker and considerable 
loss to the stronger ones. The attempting to feed bees 
in common straw hives by a trough put in at the en- 
trance is generally worse than useless, unless with great 
vigilance in removing the troughs, and what is not 
consumed, by or before daylight the next morning. 

_ Tin feeders are generally made with a float of wood 
perforated with holes ; these have the disadvantage that 
the bees get under the float, and are drowned. It is 


better to fit the tin with a piece of empty honey-comb, 


ployed. Then at the bottom of each stake plant a root 
of a Dahlia of the proper colour. Ifa group of seven 
Dahlias‘consists of six plants of the same variety, one 
root should if possible be divided into six parts, so that 
all the six plants may be as nearly alike as possible. If 
the root is too small to be divided into six equal parts, 
it is better to divide it into three parts only, and to al- 
ternate them with some other sorts. This precaution 


should be taken whenever complete symmetry is desired. 

Groups of seven Dahlias, the six outside ones being 
exactly similar.—l, six orange, with a purple or violet 
centre ; 2, six purple or violet, with a yellow centre ; 3, 
six yellow, with a purple or violet centre ; 4, six scarlet, 
with a white centre ; 5,six white, with a scarlet centre ; 
6, six rose-coloured, with a white centre ; 7, six purple 
or greenish black, with an orange centre. 

If the above arrangement occurs in a straight border 
whose centre corresponds with a principal point of sight, 
the 7th group should be placed in the middle, and to the 
right of it the groups should be placed in the following 
order, starting from No. 7, 6, 5,4, 3, 2, 1, supposing the 
border to hold only 13 groups ; if it will hold 15 a white 
group should be placed at each end. 

If the border is circular and there is no central point 
of sight after No. 7, begin by 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7 and soon. 

The following are different groups symmetrically 
arranged :—I. 1, six purple or violet, with a yellow 
centre ; 2, six orange, with a white or very dark purple 
centre ; 3,six white, with a scarlet centre ; 4, six orange 
with a white or very dark purple centre ; 5, six purple or 
violet, with a yellow centre. II. 1, six yellow, with a 
purple or violet centre; 2, six lilac, with a white or yellow 
centre ; 3, six white, witha searlet centre; 4,six lilac, with 
a white or yellow centre ; 5, six yellow, with a purple or 
violet centre. III. 1, six very dark purple, with a yellow 
centre ; 2, six scarlet, with a white centre ; 3, six white, 
with a scarlet centre ; 4, six scarlet, with a white centre ; 
5, six very dark purple, with a yellow centre. 


In a straight border capable of containiog more than 
five groups, any one of the three preceding arrange- 
ments I., II., or III. may be taken with the following 
additions : 

If the border can hold seven groups it is best to end 
arrangement I. with two white or yellow groups ; 
arrangement ITI. with two white or violet groups ; and 
arrangement III. with two white or yellow groups. 

The arrangement I. may be followed by arrangement 
II., and that by arrangement IIT, 

If the Dahlias are not to be seen from a considerable 
distance, and it is not necessary that the arrangements 
above described should be viewed very distinctly, the 
following may he placed all in one line. 

2 3. 

Goes ie white orange violet yellow 


0 ° ° ° ° ° 
rose yellow white orange violet white yellow white violet 
0 0 ° ° 0 ° ° ° 0 
white rose white orange violet yellow 
° 0 0 ° te) ° 


< 
. ov. 
scarlet white dark purp. white 


° co) ° ° 
white yellow scarlet white rose dark purp. 
° 


0 oO oO ° ° 
scarlet white dark purp. white 

° o ° 0 

Ifnine groups are required, after No.5 add groups 
4,3,2,aud1. If there is room for 11 groups, group 
5 should be placed at each end of the arrangement for 9. 

C. Basket of Dahlias.—The only observation required 
here is that all the individuals of the same variety 
should be placed symmetrically, and that the precautions 
before given for the purpose of ensuring symmetry 
should be attended to. 

In September a line of common Laurels, and of Pyra- 
canthas with their red berries, looks well. Privets, with 
their blackish-blue fruit, contrast equally well with the 
Pyracantha or with Holly. 


CELERY. 

Tue varieties of Celery may be divided into two 
classes : 

A. Wuirte Sortrp. 

B. Rep Soxrp, 

The Celery with hollow stalks, formerly known as 
the Common Red and Common White, is now con- 
sidered unworthy of notice, and ought to be excluded 
from cultivation. 

A. Wurte Soxtp. 

White Solid, alias Fine White Solid, Celeri Turc, 
Celeri plein blane. Of strong and rather tall growth, 
blanches readily and comes into use earlier than the 
Red Solid varieties. 

1. Seymour’s Superb White, an excellent variety of 
the preceding. Stalks broad, flat at the base, closely 
overlapping and forming a compact, well-blanched, crisp 
heart, with ordinary care. Tips of the serratures pale. 

Italian, alias Italian Upright, Upright, Large Up- 
right, Giant, Patagonian. Tall, strong, erect, deeply 
furrowed, not so crisp as the preceding. 

Wall’s White is an improved variety of the Italian, 
which is esteemed by the growers of Celery for com- 
petition. 

Curled White, alias Nain frisé. Leaves much curled, 
resembling Parsley, and like those of the latter might 
be employed for garnishing; it is dwarf, hardy, and 
crisp, but not fine flavoured. 

2. Early Dwarf Solid White, alits Court hatif, 
Celeri Ture, of some. Dwarf, but very solid, and forms 
a compact heart ; excellent for early use. 

B. Rep Soxrp. 

3. Red Solid, alits New Large Red, New Large 
Purple, New Russian, Cole’s Red, Cole’s Superb Solid 
Red, Striped Solid, Violet de Tours, Gros Violet de 
Tours. Dark Red or purplish, but the completely 
blanched portion is very pure, crisp, and of excellent 
flavour ; the best red Celery. The Manchester Red is 
scarcely different, and may be considered the same 
variety, excepting that it has acquired a stronger habit 
and rounder stalks. Shepherd’s Red is now preferred 
to the Manchester Red by the prize growers, because 
it has flatter stems, and consequently blanches better. 

The sorts considered of best quality have numbers 
prefixed. 

CeLeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 

This is a sort of Celery which forms a knob at the 
root under favourable circumstances. It is much 
esteemed on the Continent, where its cultivation is well 
attended to; the roots are taken up and stored out of 
the reach of frost, usually so severe as to destroy other 
kinds of Celery. It is also called Knob Celery, Knoll 
Celery, Celeri Rave, Celeri Navet. There is a sub- 
variety veined with red ; and another with curled leaves, 
or Celeri Rave a feuilles frisées. R. T. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Havine secured perfect drainage, the next point to 
draw attention to is the condition of the soil to be used 
in potting. It is of importance that the latter should 
be in proper order ; for potting with soil either in a 
wet or perfectly dry state is for obvious reasons to be 
avoided. If soil too wet is pressed into the pot, the 
plant, even if a free-growing kind, will very rarely 
succeed. The moisture renders the compost so com- 
pact when the latter is pressed, that it takes a long 
time to dry; it even not unfrequently becomes 
sour, and the young roots perish; under such con- 
ditions too the roots are entirely cut off from 
air, and no plant will remain long in health when that is 
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the ease. It is necessary therefore to guard against 
such a state of things, by having at command, and in a 
mellow-working condition, a portion of all the kinds of 
soils that. are likely to be required. Those who have 
opemsheds to protect their compost from rains should 
avail themselves of them ; but those who have no such 
accommodation must resort to other expedients for 
keeping their soil dry. A few rods, with a piece of as- 
phalte fastened over them, will throw off water ; or even 
a few large slates, which can be moved at pleasure, will 
effect the same purpose. As potting is required to be 
done at all seasons, and in all kinds of weather, the 
absolute necessity of having soil in a condition fit for 
immediate use must be obvious. 

It has been a matter of some dispute as to whether 
soil for potting should be used in a rough, half unbroken 
state, or in a perfectly reduced condition. In my 
opinion this will depend on the character of the plant 
to be potted, as well as upon the texture and con- 
stitution of the soil employed. If the latter is naturally 
of a free, turfy kind, it may be used in a pretty rough 
state, butif the contrary, it must be well broken up, 
and a portion of sand added to it, in order that 
roots, water, and air may pass freely through all 
its parts ; for on this tie well-being of all plants de- 
pends in a very material degree. As regards potting, 
no plant ought to be placed deeper when repotted than 
it was in the smaller pot; but a slight portion of the 
surface soil may be carefully removed, to make room 
for about half an inch of fresh material. This not 
only improves the appearance of the plant, but also acts 
asia dressing to it. It-is sometimes injudicious to dis- 
turb the old ball much ; but in most cases the roots 
may be slightly relieved, so as to give them a better 
chance of striking at once into the new soil ; the pre- 
vious drainage ought also to be carefully removed, Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Gravel Walks.—In your article on gravel walks, you 
put the question, I think, too generally ; and, besides, 
do not give Nos. 1 and 2 fair play, as there are two 
questions— Whether the convexity should be above the 
adjoining ground or not ? and, Whether there should or 
not be a substratum of stones? The object of the con- 
vexity is to prevent rain from penetrating, and for that 
purpose cause it to run off as quickly as possible. It 
cannot do so unless either the convexity is above the 
adjoining sides, so that the water may run on to the 
adjoining soil, or there are every here and there drains 
along the sides to carry it off; or the adjoining soil is 
porous. enough to carry it off without. Again, no 
gravel, however binding, is perfectly waterproof, and 
some wet will, in long continued wet weather, soak 
through ; and the most essential point is, that that wet 
should be as quickly carried off as possible. In some 
soils the porousness of the soil itself will be sufficient; 
but not in clayey soils, unless there be a _ sub- 
stratum of coarse materials in the form of No. 1 
or No. 2 (both of which are equally good), with 
proper drains for carrying it off. The result is, as 
far as my experience goes—and it is the only part of 
gardening in which I have any experience—that in 
light porous soils, where good binding gravel is to be 
had, No. 3 is the best ; but in our soil and bad gravel 
it will not hold at all. The wet that soaks through the 
gravel is retained as in a trough by the clayey soil, and 
the whole mass of gravel gradually sinks into the clay. 
Whether there be an understratum or not, wherever 
the edges of the convex surface are below the adjoining 
soil, there must in stiff soils be surface drains on the 
sides. M. 

Descent of the Sap.—This seems to be a question 
upon which practical men very widely differ; without, 
therefcre, entering into the pros and cons of the subject, 
I shall give the particulars and results of some experi- 
ments made by me on Vines—in the first place, to test 
the fact of the: sap’s descent, and in the second place, 
to ascertain the possibility of buds attracting sap from 
distant parts of the same plant; and, having stated 
these, I shall leave your readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. In my first experiment I removed a circle of 
bark off a main branch of a Vine, half an inch broad, 
scraping every particle of the thin bark off the albur- 
num ; this circle is only one inch from the fork or junc- 
tion with another main branch, so that the descending 
sap (if there were a circulation) could easily find its 
way up: that very short distance, to effect the annular 
deposit ; but while the lip above the circle now measures 
6 inches in circumference, the lip below it measures only 

} inches in circumference ; thus we find the annular 

deposits exclusively above the circle—none whatever 
below it. In my second experiment, I cut clear off all 
the swelling buds but two from a young shoot at the 
bottom or base, from whence a second young shoot also 
proceeded, the buds of which I also cut clean off ; these 
two buds had each three young leaves, consequently 
they were able to exercise all the influence of swelling 
buds, such as attracting sap from above their position. 
I then cut one shoot to within 24 inches of these two 
twin buds, and the other shoot within 63 inches of the 
same buds, and these shoots, be it observed, were 
trained at an angle of 45°, so that the force of gravity 
would be in favour of the bud’s influence. Well, the 
result was that each shoot kept “ drop, drop, dropping,” 
not for a few hours of one day, but for eight successive 
days; in fact, until bleeding gradually ceased in. the 
usual way. Do these experiments.and their results bear 
in any way upon the question of the sap’s descent or 
the influence of “buds commanding the sap.” in Vines ? 
J. C. Humphreys, Cork Abbey, March 10. 


Pond Mud.—In reply to “ Ruris Amator,” 1 beg to 
state that I conceive it possible to make his “mud” a 
desirable addition to his “ poor sands,’ by the addition 
of about 20 per cent. of lime and salt, in equal quanti- 
ties. Of course the “mud” must be previously 
drained comparatively dry, and then well mixed with 
the salt and lime. Another correspondent refers this 
week to his pond as containing another kind of mud, 
which can be of no value except on “ heavy clays.” His 
difficulty appears in choosing the best method of 
removal. It occurs to me that he had better scoop it 
in one or more “lifts” into a trough, which could be 
made to lead to any necessary distance, or into a cart 
having the joints well “ plastered” or “luted” with 
clay. As this mud, or rather “silt,” is “all alive,” the 
scooper, troughs, &c., may remain in the same position 
to the end of the job. Much of this trouble may be 
obviated by sicking a “catch pit,” rather longer than 
wide, and shallow, with its length in the direction of 
the stream, and so close to it that its channel could be 
readily diverted into or rather through this pit, where 
the “ silt ’ would have the opportunity of falling to the 
bottom instead of being carried on into the pond. Of 
course this shallow pond or pit could be easily emptied 
as soon as it gets full of “silt.” W. E. Gill, Truro, 
March 12. 

Disease in the Roots of Forced Strawberries.—I am 
forcing about 1000 pots of Strawberries, which were 
plunged in the open ground (gravelly bottom) during 
autumn and winter. In the beginning of February 
some were put in a Vinery upon a back shelf close to 
the glass ; the rest were introduced three weeks later. 
They have had every attention paid them, and to the 
eye they look pretty well ; but when they are turned 
out of the pots their roots are found to be decaying, 
mildewed, and to smell very mouldy. I have never 
seen or heard of any disease of the kind before, nor has 
my foreman—a man of long practice. It commences 
on the young roots in the form of small black spots, 
which soon spread and destroy them. We are quite 
at a loss to account for the evil, and can only attribute 
it to the soil in which the plants were potted, which con- 
sisted of rich light garden mould, mixed with some stiff 
loam or clay, the raised bank of an old hedge, which 
was turned over several times and exposed to the 
weather some months before using. I send some pieces 
of the roots for inspection, and shall be glad of your 
opinion on the subject. Constant Reader, Deptford. 
[These roots are dead and have a musty smell ; that is 
all that we perceive. ] 

Amount of Rain which has fallen during these last 
five years at Bognor, Sussex. 


1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 

Inches, | Inches. | Inches. | Inches, | Inches, 
TAnuary  wiseceseeeee 2.54 3.92 1.73 2.10 2.11 
Febrivary ....s0.0000 2.02 1.68 1,85 4,21 2.79 
Manel -)s.c.ccseteces ss 0.89 2.57 1.04 3.42 0.45 
April .....0. mae 1,32 2.06 1,04 3,29 3.20 
Mane Toseshetmacsnencers 3.21 1,84 2.10 0.22 2.80 
DONO Ys cos xen ccerine nutes 1.12 1.0L 1,34 4,25 1.35 
POLS? so cde svevie seve 2.13 1,79 0.77 3.19 1.74 
AUGUSE: ..-.esscssreees 2.54 4.48 1,37 4,53 0.3L 
September . 2.63 3.06 1,32 2.10 2,94 
October ........c:0000 2,41 6.31 2.37 4,51 3.49 
November.,,, | 3.43 2.12 1,57 1,65 1.20 
December’............] 2-90 1,80 3.88 3.73 2,90 
27.20 | 32.64 | 20.88 | 87.20 | 25.31 


It is perhaps worthy of mention that this p'ace is within 
250 yards of the sea, and that this part of Sussex is 
very level, being about 10 miles from the Downs, James 
Graham, Bersted Lodge, Bognor. 

Rats: their Destruction by Phosphorus easy and 
certain.—Having already detailed at some considerable 
length, in your Paper of Feb. 9, the suecess—I may 
say the complete success—of my experiments in the 
destruction of a colony of rats hy the use of carbonate 
of barytes, I will now, according to promise, tell you 
how to handle with unfailing effect, under certain 
circumstances, another fatal weapon—phosphcrus. I 
publish this at once, and through the medium of your 
columns, for a most particular reason. Very consider- 
able attention has been directed to the subject, by the 
quotation in nearly every paper in the kingdom of my 
two several contributions to the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of Jan: 12 and Feb. 9. This has brought me such a 
multitude of letters, every successive post adding to 
their number, and has involved me in consequence in 
so extensive and serious a correspondence, that I 
positively begin to despair of ever again being in 
equilibrio. I can only hope for repose by seeking the 
aid of the press, whose power of extending information 
I can, alas! but too feelingly vouch for ; and which 
power I trust to their generosity again to accord 
me, seeing the peculiar “fix” in which I am placed. 
Their timely assistance will prevent the necessity for 
providing myself with an amanuensis, Mais, revenons a 
nos Rats! The phosphoric compound is as follows. 
I have purposely divided the materials into small quan- 
tities. According to the number of the enemy to be 
vanquished they must be lessened or increased, Pro- 
cure of lard or dripping a quarter of a pound, of 
phosphorus 1 drachm, of spirit of wine 1 gill; place 
the whole of these ina pint wine bottle, thoroughly 
cleansed previous to use. This should be covered, up 
to its neck, or rather middle, with hot water, which 
may be managed by putting the bottle into a saucepan 
deep enough to hold it; and by gradually heating the 
water. When the lard or dripping is dissolved, remove 
the bottle from the water; cork it firmly, and: shake it 


until the contents are thoroughly incorporated. When 
cool, pour off the spirit of wine. By this time, the 


“charm” will have nearly been “worked.” Little 
more remains to be done. Procure some Wheatem 
flour, and having rubbed sugar into it, warm the con- 
tents of the “charmed” bottle, and pour sufficient 
from it to make the whole into a paste of ordinary 
consistence. Flavouring the above is the “seventh 
bullet,” the master-piece. To this much attention must 
be paid. Get some oil of rhodium and some oil of 
aniseed, both powerful oils; and dividing your dough 
into two portions, “ charm” the one half with rhodium, 
the other with aniseed. The quantity of oil requisite 
is very trifling. Having made up the paste into a 
number of small globular pieces (like marbles), place 
them carelessly wherever the rats abound, and the 
existence of the latter will soon become a mere “ matter 
of history.” I need only add, that when rats are 
running about, and revelling in an abundance of animal 
food, the barytes only must be used in conjunction with 
garbage, fish, the entrails of rabbits, poultry, &c. 
These, if untouched by the human hand, are subtle 
emissaries, and deal destruction right and left. Where, 
on the contrary, the rats have little to prey upon in the 
form of flesh, phosphorus, cooked as per receipt, will 
be esteemed a dainty luxury, worthy of our own Soyer, 
and they will sit down to it with the appetite of a 
London alderman. Would, for their sakes, that their 
digestion were equally good! TI should be glad to have 
it in my power to rat-ify the fact. William Kidd, San~ 
ders’ Cottage, New Road, Hammersmith, March 13. 

Diseased Apple-tree.—What had I better do with a 
young Apple-tree, the trunk of which has been pierced, 
as I suppose, by some insect immediately below the 
branches, where there are two or three small holes 
about the size of a common quill pen? My attention 
was first directed to it last autumn by seeing a glutinous 
reddish matter on the ground immediately under the 
tree, and casting my eyes upwards I observed a small 
hole in the trunk where this reddish matter was oozing 
out. I bound the wounded part over with tow dipped 
in oil ; but on removing this bandage the other day, E 
observed that a fresh hole had been pierced immediately 
above the bandage, and that a dry dusty substance was 
escaping by this aperture. The tree notwithstanding is 
now opening its buds. A Subscriber, Hackney. [If the 
case was ours we would take off the bark, destroy the 
grub or insect whatever it may be, and then carefully 
replace the bark, binding it down and claying it over 
like a graft. The bark, if thrown into milk-warm 
water while this is doing, will take no harm, and will 
join the wood again in a short time. | 

Glass Water Pipes.—Can any one inform me if glass: 
pipes have been laid down for the conveyance of water 
anywhere with success ; if so, by whom ? and also the 
amount of pressure they will bear on the square inch. 
N. £. A., Bath. 

Moths (see p. 152).—Mr. Westwood having stated 
in your last Number, on the authority of Mr. Curtis, 
that the Tortrix nigricana (not nigritana) of Haworth, 
is synonymous with the Endopisa pisana of Guenée, FE 
beg to say that this is an error. Tortrix nigricana of 
Haworth is identical with Endopisa nebritana of 
Guenée. The larva of this species probably feeds upon 
the seeds of some Vicia or Lathyrus, the perfect insect 
being generally found where these plants grow. En- 
dopisa pisana of Guenée is probably identical with the 
Tortrix proximana of Haworth ; but as this can per- 
haps never be ascertained with certainty, it will be 
better to adopt Guenée’s most appropriate name. The 
larva of this insect feeds upon the seeds of the common 
Pea, and in some seasons is very destructive. Wher 
full fed, it descends into the ground, forming a cocoon 
of small particles of earth, in which it remains till 
May of the following year, when it changes to a pupa, 
and the perfect insect appears in about three weeks, 
It is very similar to E. nebritata, but smaller, paler in 
colour, and has whiter palpi. Several other species 
probably occur in this country, feeding upon the seeds 
of various Tares. Henry Doubleday, Epping. 

A word or two on the Qualifications of Gardeners.— 
As some discussion has lately arisen in your columns 
respecting gardeners: being entitled to the term pro- 
fessional, may I beg your insertion of the following sug- 
gestions, as a mode whereby a line may be drawn be- 
tween gardeners properly so called, and that large class 
of individuals embraced by the term, “gardener.” Ihave 
no wish to undervalue the services of a body of men, a 
large portion of whom have many qualities in common 
with gardeners of a high grade, but would make educa- 
tion, as in other professions, the standard whereby to 
judge of a man’s abilities. At present young men as 
gardeners obtain situations {more frequently through 
interest than merit, and stand their chance of succeeding 
afterwards, by trusting to expedients, which if gentlemen 
knew of them, would not be tolerated for a moment, 
I shall not allude to this more particularly now, but 
proceed to explain my plan, which would botk 
protect gentlemen seeking gardeners, and the really 
deserving gardeners themselves. Hereitis. All young 
men who have been educated as gardeners, and have 
undergone the usual traiving, to be exemined by a board 
sitting sometimes in London, something in the way in 
which young men are examined in the Society’s 
dens, and (modified to suit the case) similar to that 
practised by the College of Surgeons or the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, the board to consist of an equal 
number of scientific and practical men. The examina- 
tion to be carried (through every branch of science 
connected with gardening, and through the de» 
tail’ of each practical operation. All persons passi 
this examination to the satisfaction of the board, an 
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whose moral character was good, to be furnished with a 
diploma, certifying as the case might be. An ordeal 
like this would soon separate so-called gardeners into 
two classes—a small select one, and, I imagine, a rather 
large class, who might either by industry mend their 
position, by presenting themselves again for examination, 
or occupy that position their abilities had made for 
them, as possibly useful men enough in their way, but 
certainly not entitled to be termed professional gar- 


deners. Oditur dictum. 
© Maxime est veritas et prevalebit:” Britannia’s Protest against 
Dry-rotten Timber, &o:—I have long since retired from the public 
arena, which no more concerns me than the man in the moon, 
yet I still survive to boast of three score and three years full of 
‘vanity and vexation ;” andat this no uncommon age, I have 
survived nearly all the celebrated controversialists that once 
surrounded me like a hornet’s nest; but, I thank God, I have 
outlived them sufficiently to see the ruinous and foolish system 
of our former navy boards undone by their successors in a 
eat degree, against which I earnestly protested in 1823 and 
$24, and though at several thousand pounds expense, without 
any good effect at that time, when the renowned Lord Melville, 
Admiral Dundas, Mr. Croker, Sir T, B. Martin, John Knowles, 
and Oo, reigned over our dockyards. The Admiralty now pur- 
chase winter-felled or winter-hewn Oak timber at a premium 
of 12/, 10s. per cent, more than for Oak hewn insummer at bark 
harvest! This is exactly the object I pressed before Parlia- 
ment by memorials to both houses (‘‘a plague on both,” as 
Shakspeare write. in 1823 and 1824, without any good effect 
then, which compelled me, asa simple patriot, at that time to 
publish a treatise on the “Origin, Nature, Effects, and Danger 
of the Dry-rot—Remedies, dsc.,” which proved the late John 
Knowles’ treatise (then Secretary to the navy board) quite 
contradictory in itself and most delusive, by extracts from 
different pages, but which, although most important, are 


too voluminous for me to wade through all this naval mire 


again. The object of my present letter is to state that the 
public generally labour under Mr, John Knowles’ delusion as 
to the Hawk, which that gentleman urged as conclusive proof 
against winter-hewn Oak. But the fact is, that ship was not 
built with Oak hewn in the winter, with the bark on (when the 
sap or the seed of dry rot has returned to the roots to renew 
the next year’s growth), but with timber that was cut at bark 
harvests, as then usual (at Deptford in 1793), on one of her 
sides, and with experimental timber on the other side, that had 
been barked (while standing) three years before, and then felled 
in the winter ; and when broken up in 1803 both sides appeared 
equally defective. And this was pronounced positive proof 
against winter-hewn Oak by Mr. Knowles, in defence of the 
system then practised, contrary to the old-system of building 
our navy with Oak cut in winter with the bark on, for which 
former navy boards paid 7} per cent. extra till 1792, I believe, All 
this was done as experiments in building the Hawk, though 
the very same thing had been attempted at Portsmouth docks 
and failed in 1718, according to Jacob Acworth’s letter to Sir 
Isaac Townshend, then commissioner at that port, a copy of 
whose letter is before me, extracted in my treatise before men- 
tioned. The Montague was the last ship of 7t guns built 
at Chatham with winter-hewn Oak with the bark on 
(between 1775 and 1779, when 7} per cent. was paid as then 
equivalent to the bark), and she, instead of lasting 10 years, 
like the Hawk (and the present navy generally, on a fair 
average, as I verily believe), was not broken up till 1818, after 
all the war, and after 39 years’ service or duration. There is 
no doubt upon these subjects. Why do the Admiralty now 
allow 124 per cent., one-quarter extra, for timber hewn in the 
winter, with bark on, if not better than bark-harvest timber ? 
To confirm all these facts, I must mention that King James, 
in 1603, made a law to build our navy with winter-hewn Oaks 
in the bark, which (strange to record) was repealed in 1808, 
when the utmost need existed for sound Oaks. Ships then 
lasted 40 years, instead of 10 now. I believe the expense of 
rebuilding the navy, miscalled repairs, is equal to the building 
expense. I remember John W. Croker pronounced me mad, 
for this cause, when he defended the system I always con- 
demned ; and now (if you will do us both the justice to insert 
this letter) let the survivors judge fairly between the three 
Johns, and let him who deserves the mad-cap always wear it 
properly, without such outrages and insults as he offered to 
me where I had no power to redress myself. Nothing but 
sentiments of common justice influence me in addressing this 
letter, as this is the proper season to hew Oaks for ship 
building, whose durability entirely depends on this whole prac- 
tice. I never saw Mr. Croker nor Mr. Knowles (who is dead), 
and have no personal animosity against either, or any other 
man, but truth demands this exposé, and which (in the course 
of my life) has often placed me under anxieties and duties, 


which I trust I have always endeavoured to discharge, as 
every reasonable, sober, and honest man is bound to do, well 
knowing that all get their due rewards here or hereafter. 
P.S. Iam glad to find the leather tax has been repealed, as I 
also recommended cheap substitutes for bark in the tanner’s 
Key. Itis in consequence now manufactured in three months, 
instead of three years, under the old ignorant process; so that 
I now have double reason to find that my dear hard labours 
are at last crowned with double success, after an expenditure 
of above 5000/., to my deep sorrow and loss, although I have 
certainly learnt to despise all human honour. This is written 
disinterestedly, as I have no books extant to sell now, and dis- 
dain all paltry, selfish, and worldly motives whatever, or I 
could give you plenty of strange and curious details, but I 
have compressed as much as possible in one sheet of paper, 
** Sie transit gloria mundi.” John Burridge. 


Doarieties, 

Enzomonoaicat, Feb. 4.—The President in the Chair. 
Mr. Weir exhibited a box of Micro-lepidoptera, illus- 
trating his new method of arranging series of specimens 
of separate species on detached cork-boards, for facility 
of transposition in the cabinet. Mr. Douglas exhibited 
a new British Tortrix, allied to Stigmonota redimitana, 
which he proposed to name Weirana, after its captor, 
Mr. Weir ; likewise specimens of Cosmopteryx pini- 
colella of Zeller, a species new to this country, found 
on Fir trees. Mr. Stephens exhibited specimens of 
Orthosia ruticilla of Esper, another new British species, 
from Yorkshire. Mr.S. Stevens exhibited a fine specimen 


of the extraordinary Australian Eurycantha horrida ; 


also various new and beautiful Lepidoptera, from the 
neighbourhood of Para, collected by Mr. Bates ; and a 
Specimen of Lamia textor, which he had kept alive since 
last October. A paper was read by Mr. Stainton on 
the genus Micropteryx of Zeller. And a conversation 
ensued relative to the supposed injury done to Pears by 
the larvee of Ditula angustiorana; several members 
concurring that there was but little ground for this 
Opinion, as, except in the instance quoted by Mr. 
Curtis, the insect had not been observed to attack fruit 


trees, and, in fact, that it was seldom seen in gardens, 


although its: larva: was polyphagous ; the perfect insect 


had also been found in the greatest abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Firs and Y»ws by Messrs. Stainton, 
Weir, and Douglas, and Mr. Shepherd had bred it from 
the buds of the Fir. Tortrix levigana, on the other 
hand, was known to be very destructive to fruit trees, 
attacking both the foliage and young fruit; and it was 
supposed that some of the ravages attributed to Ditula 
angustiorana might have been the work of this species. 

March 4.—G. R. Waternovse, Esq., in the Chair. 
Among the donations were a case of insects from 
Demerara, presented by Mr. Dalton. Mr. Bond ex- 
hibited a portion of the stem of asmall Ash tree, on the 
lower part of which was a massof the empty larva—and 
pupa-cases of a species of Chilocorus, about 200 in 
number, attached head downwards, and occupying not 
more than the space of 4 inches of the stem. He also 
exhibited some of the web of the social moth, Ilythia 
sociella, which had been found between two deal planks 
laid upon each other, the larvee of the moths having 


formed burrows in the substance of the planks. Mr. 
Wilkinson exhibited specimens of the cocoons of the 
beautiful little Plutella harpella, found in crevices of 
the bark of Lime trees, from the extremity of one of 
which the chrysalis had half protruded itself. Mr. S. 
Stevens exhibited specimens of several species of Noctuze 
from Venezuela, absolutely identical with the British 
species, N. saucea, suffusa, &c., and also a beautiful 
living specimen of Ceropacha flavicornis, taken the 
preceding day. Mr. Stainton exhibited specimens of 
four species of Lithocolletes, reared by him during the 
preceding month from the leaves of various trees mined 
by the larvae, and collected during the last autumn, 
these moths not ordinarily making their appearance 
until May, their development having been accelerated 
by being kept in an inhabited room during the winter. 
Mr. Douglas exhibited a new British Cicophora, named 
senescens, from the Island of Portland, and Mr. 
Stainton read a paper on six new British Tinez. 


*,“ In our report of the Linnean Society last week, p. 151, it 
is stated that the young Heteropus measured about a ‘“*six- 
teen-thousandth” of aninchin length. This is a mistake; it 
should have been “ sixteen thousandths of an inch,” 


Garden Memoranda. 

Hortrcutturat Society’s GARDEN, TURNHAM GREEN, 
—Since we last visited this establishment, some im- 
portant alterations have been made. A large portion 
of the old fruit trees in the middle of the orchard 
withia the Apple belt, more especially on the west 
side, has been removed, the ground has been all 
levelled and trenched 3 feet deep, and young trees 
have been planted. The condition into which the 
old trees had fallen rendered these operations neces- 
sary, more especially in the case of Cherries and 
Plums, for the roots of both of these fruits had got down 
into the dry yellow loamy subsoil, and the tops were 
in consequence rapidly getting into ill health, The new 
plantations are to be divided into several compartments 
by 4 feet Grass walks. One of these compartments is 
planted with young Pear trees, chiefly for the purposes 
of espalier training ; another is« occupied with Plums, 
a third with Cherries, and a fourth is set apart for 
making experiments with regard to the different 
modes of training. A portion of the ground on 
the east side of the orchard has also been remodelled, 
and is to be employed as trial ground for new and un- 
known kinds of fruit trees. A number of these trees 
formerly planted here have been rearranged and placed 
wider apart, with a view to give them a better chance 
of fruiting than they would have had in their former 
over-crowded condition. Nearly half an acre, in the 
form of a parallelogram running parallel with the Peach 
wall has also been cut oif this part of the orchard, for 
the better accommodation of vans which bring plants 
to the exhibitions. This is surrounded by a Holly 
hedge about 6 feet high, which was lifted from the east 
side of the arboretum, and planted here last autumn, 
and it is entered opposite the tents by a wide gateway 
through the Peach wall a short distance above the 
“ Duke of Devonshire’s walk.” A border on the out- 
side of the Holly hedge, surrounding the van ground, is 
being planted with all the newest and best kinds of 
Strawberries, for the purpose of trial. Although these 
improvements have to a considerable extent cleared 
the main body of the orchard of old trees, yet a large 
mass in the centre still remains untouched. All the 
young trees have been planted in rows 15 feet apart, 
and they stand 20 feet from each other in the row. It 
may perhaps be worth mentioning that horizontally 
trained Pear trees on walls show bloom thickly from 
their stems, and even on the stems, to the very extremi- 
ties of the branches. This may no doubt be attributed 


to the system of summer pruning which is carried out | 


here. The latter consists in going over the trees at 
intervals, gradually shortening the fore-right shoots 
along the upper half of the tree several days before 
those on the lower part are touched. In this way less 
disturbance is occasioned to the movements of the sap. 
We observed some of Mr. Roberts’ tiles placed round 
Strawberry plants, by way of trial; they have a clean 
and neat appearance, and by the sides of walks in 
cropped ground form by no means unsightly edgings. 
In addition to the work in the orchard, alterations 
and improvements are being skilfully carried out in 
the arboretum, under the direction of Mr. Glendinning. 
A new gravel walk 15 feet wide has been formed from 
the principal entrance in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
road up to the iron tent, where it ends in a circle sur- 
rounded by raised beds ; andoutofthe same circle another 
walk, of similar width, leads up to the end of the large 


conservatory. The exhibition tents are to be placed on 
either side of this latter walk, to which the iron tent 
stood obliquely ; and in order to obviate the incongruity 
which this would have occasioned in the new arrange- 
ment, the latter has been removed and placed parallel 
with it, so as to range with the other tents. An en- 
trance gate from, and an egress gate to, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s road have also been made immediately 
opposite the ends and in a line with the tents, by 
which means the latter can easily be entered in wet 
weather. The strip of flower-garden which lies be- 
tween the iron tent and the “ Duke’s entrance” is 
likewise being entirely remodelled. As has been stated, 
the Holly hedge which divided it from the arboretum 
has been removed ; the shrubbery has been set back to 
the boundary fence; the ground in front is being 
levelled for Grass, in which flower beds will be dis- 
posed along the side of the new walk, intermixed here 
and there with rare Conifers, standard Roses, and other 
ornamental shrubs ; and altogether this will soon be 
one of the most interesting parts in the garden. 

From the above it will be seen by those who are 
acquainted with the garden that the main body of the 
lawn in the arboretum is now thrown into the form of 
a large square, surrounded by broad gravel walks, It 
might also perhaps be added that it is intended to place 
the summer-house, which formerly stood on the lawn 
in the east side of the garden, at the head of the broad 
walk which leads from the Duke’s entrance to the 
Council-room, the walk being altered there so as to 
pass it on either side. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cheap Microscopes.—Ten years ago, M. Gaudin pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, cast lenses 
of crown glass and rock-crystal, with which cheap micro- 
scopes might be made. After many attempts to bring 
these lenses to greater perfection, M. Gaudin has at 
last succeeded in producing an instrument which is 
within the reach of everyone, and which perfectly 
answers all ordinary purposes. Although it was found 
very difficult to obtain a perfect glass sphere of the 
requisite polish and homogeneity, and free from air 
bubbles, yet M. Gaudin has learned that by using rock 
erystal, lenses may be obtained which, though not 
entirely free from bubbles, give such pure images, that 
one would searcely believe they were seen through a 
refracting medium. M. Gaudin has also succeeded in 
obtaining spherical glass globules, without any append- 
age ; these form his biconvex lenses. The magnifying 
power of these lenses is from 50 to 400 diameters. The 
low powers are obtained by plano-convex lenses, that is 
to say globules with one half, viz., that by which they 
were suspended, cut away. The horizontal position, as 


being more simple and less fatiguing, is adopted in these 
microscopes, so that to see with them they are turned 
towards the source of light. The lenses are brought to 
their places by a sliding motion instead of by a rack, 
the former being quicker and less liable to accident in 
the hands of an inexperienced observer. These 
microscopes are intended as auxiliaries to greater 
instruments, and to render microscopical observations 
more common than they at present are or can be, from 
the high price of the instruments. Comptes Rendus. 

Wild Animals of Ancient Britain.—* To the Notes in 
Vol. ILL. Ser. I. p. 356 and Vol. LV. Ser. II. p. 423, on 
the Wild Animals of Britain, and the Huntings of the 
Citizens of London, may be added the following, in 
which it appears that the Wild Cat isenumerated.—R. T. 
Rotuli Hundredorum. 3° Edwardi I. Membr. 13.— 
Item dicunt, Quod Libertas Civitatis Domini Regis talis 
est: Quod Cives, cum canibus suis possunt currere ad 
Lepores Vulpes Cuniculos et Murelegos [Catos*] 
usque ad Pontem de Stanes ; et ad januam Parci de 
Enefende, et ad Arcubus de Stratforde, et ad Crucem 
de Wautham; sed ista libertas impeditur per Warennam 
Comitis Cornubiz, apud Histleworth +, et Warrenam 
Willielmi de Say, apud Edelmeton{; nesciunt quo 
warranto. ‘ Wild cats,” says Pennant, * were formerly 
reckoned among the beasts of chase ; as appears by the 
charter of Richard the Second to the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, giving him leave to hunt the hare, fox, and 
wild cat. The use of the fur was in lining of robes, but 
it was esteemed not of the most luxurious kind ; for it 
was ordained ‘ that no abbess or nun should use more 
costly apparel than such as is made of camel’s or cat’s 
skins.? In much earlier times it was also the object of 
the sportsman’s diversion. 

Felemque minacem 
Arboris in trunco longis prefigere telis. 
Nemesiant Cynegeticon, L, 55.” 

—Annals of Natural History, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
| PLANT DEPARTMENT, 
| Geverat Stoves.—To plants which have been re- 
cently potted, a somewhat closer atmosphere, with 
shading during the hottest part of the day, is neces- 
sary, in very fine weather; but the latter should be 
cautiously used, and only when the plant would be 
liable to flag without such protection. Heat and mois- 
ture may be applied more freely to plants which are 
in progress; but for economy’s sake, make the best 
use of the sun’s rays in furnishing the necessary 
amount of heat, by closing early, and thus retaining 
that generated during the day. Make another’ sowing 
* In the copy of the roll in the Chapter-house, Westminster, 
Membr, 3, the reading is ‘‘Catos,”—Murilegus, Voss. Felis.— 


Du Cange, v. Catta, Cattus, 
¢ Isleworth. 


} Edmonton, 
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of Mignonette in boxes, to carry on the supply till the 
earliest sowing in the open air is fit for use. Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, and other soft-wooded greenhouse plants, 
whose flowers will not be required for the next two or 
three months, should be kept in a healthy growing state, 
by shifting them into larger pots. Use a rich compost, 
that fine healthy plants may be obtained in moderate 
sized pots. Let the training of the plants have due 
attention, as their creditable appearance depends as 
much upon this matier as upon the colour or shape of 
the flower. Those plants which are required for pre- 
sent jdisplay should neither be stopped nor repotted, 
but nourished with occasional waterings of liquid 
manure if they have filled their pots with roots. At- 
tend to the propagation of greenhouse plants, particularly 
of Fuchsias for autumn and Chrysanthemums for winter 
display. As Cinerarias go out of bloom, let them havea 
few weeks’ partial repose, to prepare them for com- 
mencing their new growth with increased vigour, 
Seeds of Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Petunias, Humeas, 
and other soft-wooded greenhouse plants, should now 
be sown in a gentle heat. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pineries.— Where Pines are still grown on the pot 
system, shift such plants as require it into larger pots, 
using three-fourths peat for the youngest plants, and 
increasing the proportion of loam as the plants advance 
towards the fruiting state. If the bottom-heat is sup- 
plied by fermenting material, it will require to be fre- 
quently examined, to see that the heat does not decline, 
and thereby check the plants while in an active growing 
state. Equal caution will be necessary to prevent an 
excessive or burning heat, which will materially injure 

.the roots, and very probably throw the plants into fruit, 
whether they are wanted or not. The object should 
be to maintain in all cases a steady bottom-heat of 
from 75° to 80°. A little air at the back should be 
left on night and day, excepting in frosty or windy 
weather, and for an hour or two on fine afternoons, 
when the pits are closed and syringed. Assist Pine- 
apples whose fruits are swelling with clarified liquid 
manure ; but give no water of any kind after they begin 
to change colour. The manure water should be made 
in a tank, and clarified by adding some lime or coarse 
charcoal ; as soon as the liquid has become clear it 
should be drawn off into a second tank, the top of which 
is nearly on a level with the bottom of the other 
one. Fics.—Let the amount of air to Figs in pro- 
gress be gradually increased, using the syringe in fine 
weather to keep the red spider down, but it is necessary 
to avoid excessive use of the instrument, as too much 
moisture frequently causes the swelling fruit to turn 
black and fall off ; maintain an equable moderate state 
of moisture about the roots, as the same misfortune not 
unfrequently results from extremes of drought and 
Moisture. Stop the young growths at the fourth or fifth 
eye, by breaking, not cutting, the points out, as they do 
not, if broken, bleed so much. As the stopping of the 
young shoots goes on, look carefully into the state of 
the older wood; and where they stand too thickly to 
admit of the healthy development of the foliage, remove 
a few at a time of those shoots which seem the least 
likely to be fruitful. This will be carrying out the 
principle of summer pruning, or rather thinning, fo its 
fullest extent ; and with no tree is it more requisite. 
It is however important that it be done gradually, 
otherwise it will cause much bleeding. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Those who do not possess a sufficient extent of glass 
frames for the propagation of Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
and other half-hardy bedding plants, may make a 
splendid display by masses of the more durable annuals 
sown in the places in which they are to remain. It is 
not to be expected that their beauty will be as perma- 
nent as that of the plants for which they are substituted, 
but with proper exercise of taste in arranging them, 
the result will be much more satisfactory than many 
suppose. For white beds use Clarkia pulchella alba, 
Nemophila atomaria, or white Virginian Stock ; for pink 
or rose colour, Clarkia p. rosea, Saponaria ealabrica, or 
rose Virginian Stock. For yellow or orange, few things 
make a more splendid bed than Esch8choltzia for 
summer and early autumn ; but if it be more desirable 
to make a late autumn display, the different varieties of 
Marigolds are excellently adapted for the purpose; but 
as their peculiar odour is not in general esteem, 
they should not be planted too close to walks which 
are much frequented. For a dwarf very compact bed 
of yellow, the common Mimulus moschatus is well 
adapted, if the situation is not too shady ; for blue beds, 
Nemophila insignis, Lupinus nanus, the late blue For- 
get-me-not, or the beautiful but rather scarce Centaurea 
depressa. For dwarf scarlet beds, Verbenas, or Gera- 
niums are indispensable, but a taller bed may be made 
of Pentstemon gentianoides ; the different varieties of 
Antirrhinum majus are also very useful, particularly 
the dwarf early flowering double white variety ; the 
taller and later blooming kinds may easily be made 
dwarfer by pegging them down. For a purple bed, 
nothing surpasses the branching Larkspur, if raised 
from seed on a small border, planted out 8 inches apart, 
and pegged down twice during the growing season. The 
other annuals mentioned above may be sown at once in 
their places, and thinned out to proper distances. Musk 
and Forget-me-not are hardy perennial plants, as are also 
the Antirrhinums and Pentstemons in most parts of the 
country. The time for sowing annuals must be regu- 
lated by the period at which the greatest display will be 
most useful ; and as this will generally vary from the 


middle of July to the middle of September, the seeds | 


pg ses be sown from the middle of March to the end of 
une, 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

As appearances are so very important iu everything 
connected with a garden, this should be particularly 
borne in mind in the management of this department, 
as a considerable quantity of the work is of such a 
nature as to give at times an unsettled and somewhat 
untidy appearance ; and as the majority of these opera- 
tions must be performed strictly in season, they do not 
leave the manager power to wait till his employer’s 
family takes up its quarters elsewhere for a short 
period, and he must therefore do his best to keep the 
place neat and orderly, without suspending the work. 
Much may be done towards keeping things at all times 
creditable, by a systematic arrangement of the work, 
and by a steadfast adherence to the simple rule of doing 
everything well which is taken in hand, and finishing it 
off in a workmanlike manner before proceeding to 
another job. This mode of carrying on the work is the 
most satisfactory, as it allows of concentrated force and 
greater energy being devoted to that which is still to be 
done. Let the various quarters, as they receive their 
erops, be neatly finished off by raking or forking the 
ground, straightening the edges of the paths, and clean- 
ing and gravelling the principal alleys. After these the 
main walks in the immediate vicinity, which will be free 
from dirty traffic for some time to come, should be 
cleaned, slightly surfaced with new gravel, and rolled ; 
and at the same time the edgings of all the walks should 
receive any attention which they may require, either by 
replanting or thoroughly repairing them. If thrift is 
used as an edging, about one-half of it should be taken 
up and replanted every season, as it wears a very un- 
satisfactory appearance if allowed to remain undivided 
more than two years, Forward Cauliflowers should 
have some good rotten dung forked in about them, and 
the soil drawn up round their stems ; if the ground is 
not over-moist let them be watered ,with liquid manure, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending March 14, 1250, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


| 
»,|| Banomerzn. || THERMOMETER. 
March. | Moon's | IIe | Wind. |} Rain. 
| Min. || Max.) Min, | Mean) 
riday.. 8} 24 || 30. 30322 || 47 | a8 | 420 | 
Satur... 9] 23 || 30. 30.178 || 50 | 27 | 38.5 | 
Sunday .10| 26 | 3 30.243 || 54 | 28 | 41.0 | 
Monday 11| 27 40.414 48 20 | 34.0 
Tues. .. 28 30.549 || 51 | 21 | 36.0 
| 30.454 57 30 | 43.5 | 
| 30.438 || 47 | 34 | 40.5 | 
| ete ee ey eee 
| 30.421 | 30.374 |] 05 | 23.3! 39.4 | 


10—Sligat fog; very fine; overcast. 

11—Clear; very fine; clear; sharp frost, 

12—Frosty; very fine; clear and frosty. 

13—Frosty with slight fog; very fine; clear; slight frost. 
14—Ove-cast and cold throughout, 

Mean temperature of the week, 24 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending March 23, 1850, 


Prevailing Wicds, 

had a | ad No. of Greatest Rete eee es 
3 eae «<= | Yearsin : 

MOON, 528 (| 238 | whieh it | Quantity = 
23a i Rained, of Rain. Ss 

> Zz 
Sunday 17] 50.7 BIG | 42.6 6 0.36 in. é 3) 5] 5| 4 
Mon. 18} 50-6 34.0 42.3 5 0.06 3] 5|—| £] 2] 5] 3] 2 
Tues 19] 51.8 33.8 | 42.8 5 0.15 1} 3] 4|—] 2) 7] 5] 2 
Wed. 20/ 518 | 348 | 43.3 10 0.36 1) 1] 4|—|=|10] 2] 6 
Thurs. 21} - 52.0 35.3 | 43.9 11 0.21 4) 1| 1] 2} 3] 5] 5] 2 
Friday 22} 50.4 36.6 43.7 10 0,25 3] {) 3} 1 5| 6] 4) 1 
Satur. 23] 50.0 35.8 | 43.2 lL 0.60 4] 3) 2] 1) 4/6) 3/1 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 19th 


and [20th, 1+36—therm. 69 deg.; and the lowest on the 17th and 20th, i8ja— 
therm. 16 deg. 


Wotices to Correspondents, 

Booxs: Plod. Why not take Glenny’s ‘‘ Horticultural Maga- 
zine,” now issuing in shilling numbers? It tells you all 
about common things, in a clear and familiar style.—Medicus. 
The books used by Dr. Lindley in his lectures are, ‘‘ School 
Botany,” ‘‘ Elements of Botany,” ‘ Medical and @conomical 
Botany,” ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,” ‘‘ Theory of Horticulture,” 
and ‘Introduction to Botany.” The three first are for 
junior students, the three last for those advanced in the 
science. 

CaMELLIAS: J MS, You may drive worms out of your pots by 
the use of lime-water; but you will not keep them out unless 
you pot the plants skilfully—closing the hole by a flat crock, 
and putting plenty of o’hers over it. Consult ‘‘ Pharo’s”’ 
excellent directions as to potting in this and a late Chronicle. 

Cats: TH. Take them in pitfalls, or gins of any kind, and 
do not let their owners have them again till they have made 
compensation. If they refuse to do so, send the traps, cats 
and all, to the pound. 

Cuina Grass: J I/O. The substance you have sent is of 
animal origin. China Grass thread is obtained from a kind 
of Nettle. 

DrsEAses: HP G,. Your Aerides leaf looks as if it was natu- 
rally dying. If thatis not so, it has too much water, without 
light enough to consume the water. 

Guass: John Keys. Apply to Mr. Hartley, Glass Works, Sun- 
derland. Itis entirely false that there is only one substance 
and quality of rough plate. 

Grass Currens: A H, RL. Budding’s is that most generally 
used. If lawns are kept very close, thoroughly swept from 
stones, and the weather is dry, it answers well, But we 
much prefer the scythe in the hands of a good mower, if 
there is much work todo. Certainly a scythe will not keep a 
lawn quite so even, but it is more convenient. We do not 
believe that such machines effect any saving whatever in 
labour. 

Names or Piants: S Dendrobium macrophyllum.—M—l, On- 
cidium barbatum; Huntleya candida is Warrea candida, 
Nothing can be a Huntleya without the great fleshy hooded 
column of H. violacea.—P P, 2, Brassia Cowani is B, ver- 
rncosa; B, havanensis is either B, angusta or a new Species ; 
16, Osmophytum is Epidendrum inversum; 14, HE, polyan- 
thum is E. fucatum; HE. Luneanum is E. varicosum; 25 is 
E, ellipticum ; 13, Maxillaria Parkeri ? seems to be M, och- 
roleuca; M. picta var. is not distlnguishable from that 
species; M. lineata is the darker variety of M, punctata; 3, 
Cattleya piperita is a plant we do not recognise ; it requires 
to be studied while alive ; 15, Ccelogyne fuscescens (?) is C. 
fuliginosa ; 11, G, Shepherdi (?) looks like a flower of G, Je- 
nischii ; Oncidium macranthum (?) is a much finer thing, 
viz., the O serratum ; 23, Huntleya candida of Morelis Warrea 


candida, Lindl.; 10, Bletia pulchella is one of the many 


varieties of B, verecunda; 20, B. Galeottiana is a plant we 
are unacquainted with. Will you have the kindness to order 
** Paxton’s Flower Garden” through the booksellers. It 
cannot be sent to Paris under band without injury and need. 
less expense. — X Y Z, Aponogeton distachyum,—§ K, Te« 
coma australis, 

Insects: S 7, Your larvais not the true wireworm, which is 
more cylindrical, with the tail not forked, as in yours, which 
is however the larva of an allied species of Elater, although 
pena not so injurious as the wireworm. W.—M S, The 

lack Tipulidan larve are much smaller thah those of the 
common daddy long-legs, but they are those of a much 
smaller species of Tipula. Lime-water will probably be effec- 
tual, if you ean contrive that it shall reach the grubs. W.— 
Mechanic. Gas-tar water will be effectual in destroying the 
Julus terrestris, if you can make sure of its reaching the 
insects. A better plan is to sink chip pottles, filled with 
moss or damp vegetable matter, into the neighbourhood of 
their retreats. They will be decoyed to these receptacles, 
which must be examined from time to time, and the insects 
destroyed, The beetle figured in our Notices of Feb. 16, 
1850, is not the parent of the Julus terrestris. W.—2/ S. The 
larva of the 
common daddy 
long-legs (See 
Gard, Chron, 
1841, p. 612) 
are difficult to 
destroy. 1 is 
the larva; 2, 


the pupa, 
sticking out of 
the ground; 


and 3, the per- 
fect insect, A 
mixture of 
gas-tar water 
and lime is 
perhaps’ the 
most effectual 
remedy ; but 
the lawn must 
be quite satu- 
rated; the 

larve willeven 
then crawl out 
of reach of the 
effects of the 
mixture. A 

more service. ~ 
able method 
seems to be to 
pare off the 
Grass, turn up 
the earth, and send in a lot of ducks. You will thus kill two 
birds with one stone—that is, kill the lary and then the 
ducks, which will soon be fat enough, Otherwise employ 
children to catch the flies in gauze bag nets as soon as they 
make their appearance. W, 

Pears: Anon. The Shobden Court and March Bergamot Pears 
are almost equal in quality to the Monarch, They seem to 
bear the high winds in September better; but having only 
seen them fruited on dwarfs we have not full experience on 
this point. They are valuable on account of their hardiness 
and long keeping. They are good bearers, Itis difficult to 
say whether the Eyewood or Norris’s Pear is the best ; they 
are both excellent in their respective seasons ; if you cultivate 
both, the Eyewood will succeed the other. The Captif de St. 
Héiéne is the Napoleon. The Duchesse de Mars will do as a 
standard; good, but there are better. Broom Park and 
Orpheline or Beurré d’Aremberg will succeed as standards ; 
but the Broom Park is the hardiest. || 

Pits: Jrish Amateur. Cucumbers will bear a much higher 
bottom-heat than Strawberries ; for they are natives of the 
East Indies, and 75° are not tco much for them when forced. 
What appears to have happened to your plants is that the 
roots have become dry ; a circumstance very likely to occur 
with your arrangements. A cold current of air would not 
affect a single leaf at a time, but would act upon every leaf it 
touches. Read Moore on the Cucumber, a very cheap little 
book. 

PLuMBAGOES: Lover of Flowers. Your P. capensis is too luxu~ 
riant to flower, and you have kept it growing too late in the 
autumn. As soon as it has made its young wood, endeavour 
to get the latter well ripene@ by gradually withholding water, 
but not altogether, and by exposing it tosun andair, The 
flowering depends greatly on the wood being well ripened. } 

Quick cRowINe PLANTS FoR A WALL: Anon. Tropaolum ca- 
nariense, Lophospermum Hendersoni, and Eccremocarpus 
scaber will answer your purpose. ft wa 

Rain: CBH. The following are the monthly quantities of 
rain which fell at Chiswick in 1849 : 


January ...Jnches—1.73 | August .. inches—1,66 
February . 2.52 | September 2.49 
March poe 0.85 | October 2.18 
April ... sie 2.21 | November... 1.32 
May 2.53 | December... 1,28 
June 0.31 — 
July 2.82 | Amount for whole year... 22.84 


You will find a tabular statement of the monthly depth of 
rain from 1841 to 1849, inclusive, at p. 8 of the present vol.|| 

Vine Borpers: CD £. It is avery bad practice to turf them, 
If you must have something on them, then sow them with 
the more slender growing annuals, as Mignonette, &c., or 
plant them with Verbenas; but they should never be 
cropped, if itcan be avoided.j—J D, There can be no harm 
in removing the top soil carefully, and replacing it by de- 
grees with rich compost, with a view to induce the roots to 
approach the surface; but if you can go to the expense, we 
would advise you to lift the Vines in autumn, concrete the 
bottom of the border, and then replant them,} 

Viotets: A and V. If double Violets become single, it is pro- 
bably because the ground they are grown in is not in good 
heart. They will not succeed where the soil is very poor. If 
you wish to keep them in tufts, and to haye them fine, you 
must lift them occasionally, and plant the runners in well 
prepared beds of fresh soil; or else top-dress them with rich 
earth mixed with bone-dust. $ ' 

Misc: WP. You quite mistake the matter. We do not in the 
least complain of it; we have no cause todoso, Every one 
has a clear right to employ his talents in the most advan- 
tageous way he can consistently with fair dealing. There is 
no unfair dealing at present on this gentleman’s part; and 
we wish him success, Do you think it respectable to act like 
a dog in a manger ?—Z LZ. The Winter Violet Grass is the 
Cochlearia acaulis, alias lonopsidium acaule. It may behad 
of any great nurseryman, and all little ones can procure it, 
if they will take the trouble—J W. We cannot recommend 
dealers. j—V P 7. Succulents are the most suitable plants 
for growing on the leads of your town house. Try different 
kinds of hardy Sedums, as S, acre, Sieboldii, Fosterii, 
rupestre, and others ; the common Houseleek, Sempervivum 
tectorum, arachnoideum, Penthorum sedoides, Umbilicus 
pendulinus, Mesembryanthemum pyropeum, d&e. Some 
annuals, as Nemophila insignis, Collinsia bicolor, Clarkia 
pulchella, Leptosiphon densiflorus, Phlox Drummondii, and 
Mignonette may also flower with you. The adhesive com- 
position used on the postage stamps is probably gum arabic 
and brown sugar, with a little Tragacanth powder. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 
CineraniAs: MB. Petals blue, fading to white in the centre; 
shape and texture good, size middling, a nice showy variety,* 
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UCERNE,—JUST IMPORTED a large quantity 
of excellent new Lucerne Seed, price 80s. per cwt., in 
quantities not less than 28]bs. Also the best Perennial 
@RASS SEEDS AND CLOVERS FOR PERMANENT PAS- 
TURE at very low prices; and SUTTUN’S RENOVATING 
MIXTURE for improving old Pastures, price 1s. per lb., con- 
sisting of the finer sorts of Perennial Grasses and Clovers, 
Address: Joun Surron and Sons, Reading, Berks. 
*,* Carriage free by Great Western, South Western, 


or South Eastern Railways. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


gp AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. SHEET SQUARES. 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. 3. d. 


Under ... a. 6 Dy 4,125 6 
Bw Bw d a 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 
26 yy 3h 7) T by 5 FP by 6...18 6 
RY si ys 9h 8by6 5, 10by8...20 6 


’ 4 ” ” 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foct. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 
foot, according to size. 

HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 

of 50 feet each: ‘ 
6 by 4 and 64 by 43 ... 10s. Gd. | 7 by 5 and 7} by 5} .., 12s. 0d, 
Sby6 ,, SsbyGs..13 6 |9by7 ,, 10 byS ...15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 


12 in, diameter 23.0d. | 2in, diameter 0s. 2d. 
14 an ane aaah 6 Ai i 0 3 
16 a Fa 3 0 4 a 0 4 
18 ” ate = es 5 nA 0 6 
20 ¥ ee. 4 0 6 an 0 8 
22 ag Wet, & 6 7 Fa 0 10 
24 os i Sone 8 oA TO 

oe As rae OO. 9 ‘A 1 2 

CREAM POTS, 10 ri 14 

from 2s, each, 1 ry Le 6 


1 ph ers 
BEE GLASSES, same price, 
CUCUMBER TUBES, 


METAL HAND FRAMES, 


12 inches ce +. 63,0d, | 12 inches long ac 

1 a co MD 14 ee bo) be 

Hs <;5 ‘a ge nae So 1 

ZBi- 55 a8 nog SY) 18 ri) Bin Ay ell 

0 ‘es oy axa 20) (0 20 At are con ata 

2.4, bee me £2? 0 22 Ay o6n rer ile ba 
Open tops, 1s. extra, 24 a 2 


‘ ey Pils 2 0 
Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates cf any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lavtometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do,, 10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 


. WITHOUT, LONDON. 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
See Article in Tue GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 
_ “Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and that it willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” , . . “As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 
+ « . “The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. HantLtEys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET.” 


ee BOwN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs, CHANCE, HartLEyY, SwINBURNE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices, 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c., 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
‘Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CoGAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


—— = ~ 


ee ~~ Yarroer = Suey Tike 
LPRORAGATINCABEE CUCUMBER cLasses ° “MOWER DIME 


. MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 

© the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. perfoot. British 
Plate Glass, from Is. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. per inch. Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND “HORTICULTUR 
BUILDING. a 


é ae 


epi se SY 

\ N ] HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
ae improved “FLUE BOILER” may Dow be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one horse-power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 

Portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 
Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per ton a on SLO} 0) 0 


Clover Manure, do. aa “cA ree LG +0 
Turnip Manure, do. rai rf tae ae eat) 
Superphosphate of Lime re tf fae OO 


Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites re awe 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9J. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s, per 


ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 

LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 

Wye E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 

Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 

MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 

livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Winiram LD. 

RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 

GIBBS’ GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, warranted, at 

91. 15s. per ton. In the Import Docks. 

y GUANO AND OTHER MANURES. 
ERUVIAN GUANO of the finest quality (as im- 
ported by the Contractors) on Sale; also Superphosphate 

of Lime, Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, Salt, and all other Manures 

of known value.—Apply to Mark ForHenrGity, 2014, Upper 

Thames-street, London. 

OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 
now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
| Dressing for all Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent, cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 

LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 

guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 

ment in town or country. 


Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and PickForD, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 

as under, and pledge themselves that every Manure shall 
be perfectly Genuine :—Corn Manure for Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Clover—most strongly recommended from its success last year ; 
it will be found cheaper than Guano, and bear the strictest 
analysis, Also URATE, Superphosphate of Lime, Sulphate 
and Phosphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Fishery and other 
Sait, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, de. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO,—To insure this free from 
adulteration, all purchasers, if they prefer it, can receive their 
warrants from Mr. Purser, and remove the Guano direct from 
the Warehouses of Messrs. A, G1pBs and Sons, the Importers, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EDwArD Purser, Secretary, 

Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 
CORN MANURE. 

LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 

nure for Corn and other Crops, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
corn, &c., price SI. perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth; and No, 1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, &c. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
liquid manure, CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floora, manufactured by J, M. Buasu- 
FIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
of Parker’s Cement, Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c, 


‘the best principle. Buildiogs of any kind heated by hot water. 


*4* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 
W. Hut, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Weonespar, March 20—Agricu'tural Soviety of England, 


Taurspay, — 2i1—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland; 
Wepngspar, — 27—Agricultural Society of England. 
THUBSDAY, — %8—Agricultura)] Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Farmers’ Ciur.—March 22: Hadleigh. 


Ir is not very many years since THE RELATIONS OF 
GroLocy To AcricuLTuRE were first to any extent 
developed. And then the novelty of the proposition, 
as well as the ability of those who enunciated it, 
made people attach too high an importance to the 
subject. But the usual fate of whatever excites un- 
reasonable expectations, has already befallen agri- 
cultural geology, and from the rank of a first-class 
topic in agricultural literature, it has fallen far below 
its rightful status. 

There were two principal doctrines on which its 
reputation stood: Ist, That the nature of the soil 
was accurately indicated by that of the rock on 
which it lay; and 2d, That the mixture of earths 
was essential to the attainment of a perfect texture 
of soil. And two inferences were immediately drawn 
from them—yviz., That a geological map was at 
once and cheaply the equivalent for a land-sur- 
veyor’s report—that, in fact, given the nature of the 
soil in any locality and the boundaries of the 
formation on which it was situated, and you imme- 
diately had the character of the soil throughout the 
whole space they included: and—that a knowledge 
of the various strata which English geology includes, 
and of their mineral contents, was of essential im- 
portance to the true economy of English agricul- 
ture. Now it is unquestionable that a knowledge 
of the mineral structure of the island will be of 
material value to landowners, whether in relation 
to its agriculture or its manufactures; but the 
immediate influence of such knowledge on the 
texture of the soil is rarely possible. In some 
localities, as along either side of the chalk formation, 
where on the one side the clays and sands of the 
gault and green sand, and on the other those of the 
plastic clay, are capable of mixture with the soil of 
the chalk, or with one another, without great expense 
of carriage ; no doubt this point, which geologists insist 
upon, is practically useful ; and in other districts, 
too, where the study of the subsoil has revealed the 


existence of marl beds, the use of this knowledge 
has been apparent. But the exclusive importance 
of this method of altering a faulty texture has fallen 


before the more generally useful methods which the 
drainage of wet lands and the burning of stiff clays 
present. And to this in some measure, no doubt, is 
due the diminished reputation of geology as the 
assistant of agriculture. But it is chiefly from the 
failure of the first named of its pretensions that its 
lower character is owing. Geological maps, as at 
present constituted, rarely give anything more than 
the structure of the land so far as rocks im sitw are 
concerned. Above these, in many instances, beds of 
transported material lie between them and the soil ; 
and thus, for instance, the marl of the red sandstone 
group has often had no influence at all upon the 
nature of the soil above it; for it was obscured by 
the accumulations of boulder stones and drift before 
that soil was made. And even where no such obli- 
terations of the older geological features of the land 
had taken place, and the soil might be supposed to 
have been derived wholly from the disintegration of 
the rocks below it, this appears to be by no means 
the case ; transported particles are mixed with 
others of an origin less remote ; and it appears that 
there is a complete gradation in the series between 
the few cases of soil which haye been formed wholly 
by the disintegration of the immediate subsoil, and 
the few where it has been formed wholly by the 
disintegration of rocks at a distance whose wreck 
has been brought down from the uplands by the 
floods and deposited along the shores of more quiet 
waters. Besides the smaller relative importance 
now attached to the mixture of the soils as a means 
of improving their texture, we thus have the proved 
inaccuracy of the idea that a geological map is also 
in any respect an agricultural one—indicating the 
nature of the soils by that of the rocks below them ; 
and to both of these circumstances must be attri- 
buted the partial failure of geologists as agricultural 
instructors ; to both we attribute their diminished 
reputation in the eyes of farmers. And thus it is 
unfortunately the case that the latter now attach 
far less importance to geological knowledge than is 
properly its due ; for to give the facts and doctrines 
of geology their proper rank and position among the 
facts and doctrines of agriculture, certainly appears 
a very desirable thing. 

There are two grounds on which the value of 
geological knowledge to the farmer may be con- 
tended for ; and these are precisely those on which 
its advocates have already stumbled. The know- 
ledge of the mineral contents of any formation has 
of late years, in some instances, proved of far higher 
agricultural importance than ever was the acquaint- 
ance with merely its sand, or its clay, or its lime, 
on which geologists used to rely. Mr. Patns, of 
Farnham, has lately given agricultural significance 
to certain facts which had previously been known to 
geologists regarding the strata immediately under 
the chalk ; and the vast accumulation of phosphoric 
acid, which they are now known to contain, may 
well encourage search in other formations also after 
a raw material of such inestimable value in the 
agricultural manufacture. And as regards the com- 
position of soils, the knowledge of the proportion in 
which the disintegration of the subjacent rock has 
contributed to the formation of the soil above it, 
and of the extent to which the drifted material is 
present will, when the composition of each is known, 
be of the very same value which a knowledge of the 
rock alone was formerly believed to possess, 

These remarks are suggested by the perusal of a 
pamphlet lately published by Mr. Trimmer, of the 
national geological survey, entitled “ Proposals for a 
Geological Survey,” specially directed to agricultural 
objects.* It was Mr. Trimmer who first drew par- 
ticular attention to the imperfections of the older 
geological features of a district as guides to its agri- 
cultural character: and in the pamphlet referred to 
he developes the nature of the information which an 
examination of the superficial deposits and their 
influence on the soil is likely to afford. Westrongly 
recommend the pamphlet to the notice of those 
landowners who are desirous of a more than surface 
knowledge of their property. 


ON A SPINELESS VARIETY OF FURZE, 
By M. L. Vitmorin, 

I nave the honour to lay before the Academy some 
specimens of an accidental variety of Furze, Ulex 
europzeus, which is of considerable interest, as wellin an 
agricultural as in a scientific point of view. j 

A few years ago M. Frochu, the celebrated agricul- 
turist, showed me in his fields a few plants of the 
common Furze without any spines whatever. It is 
from him that I have obtained the present specimens, 
which were accompanied with the following details : 

“Specimen No. 1 was taken from some plants of the 
herbaceous variety, the spines of which had lost their 
sharpness and become fit for fodder. Cattle of all de- 
seriptions eat it, without any preparation, as they would 
Clover ; it grows in tufts instead of sending out long 
shoots which soon become woody, as is the case with 


* Ripeway, Piccadilly. 
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the common species. One circumstance which assists 
its taking this form is the avidity with which hares, 
rabbits, and other animals devour it. This kind of 
pruning being continually repeated gives the plant the 
appearance of a bush that has been clipped by a gar- 
dener. ‘The present variety is, however, very scarce. 
On the whole of my property, comprising an extent of 
three or four leagues, there are hardly two dozen plants 
of the herbaceous, although there is a large quantity of 
the common variety. A considerable number of plants 
evidently approach the herbaceous state, but there are 
very few which have completely attained it, I never 
succeeded in reproducing this variety from its seeds, of 
which there are very few. About four years ago, I 
found several plants much more herbaceous than the 
accompanying specimens, but they have all disappeared, 
probably in consequence of the soil around them having 
been disturbed in removing their spiny neighbours to 
prevent hybridising. 

The interest attaching to this remarkable variety is, 
in an agricultural point of view, very considerable, 
when it is remembered that the common Furze, in con- 
sequence of its spines, has to be well bruised before it 
can be eaten, A variety which does not require such a 
preparation may be regarded as:one of the best kinds of 
fodder, equalling, if not surpassing Lucerne itself ; it 
would indeed be the Lucerne of poor lands. 

It may be as well to. add that in consequence of the 
presence of organs which appear to be true leaves, 
bearing buds in their axils, M. Frochu’s spineless 
Furze has a branched and tulft-like appearance, which 
contrasts with that of the common variety ; for in the 
latter, the spiny axillary branches once formed are no 
longer susceptible of elongation, and the plant only 
grows at the extremities of its principal branches. 

The method of reproducing a spineless Furze from 
seed is one of the most important problems to which 
Scientific farmers can turn theirattention ; and although 
M. Frochu’s first attempt has been unsuccessful, every- 
thing leads him to believe that such a thing will ulti- 
mately be done. Itis not improbable that the process 
of budding, made use of in England for the propagation 
of the variety known as Ulex hibernica, may be em- 
ployed with success for propagating the spineless 
variety, and for extending the advantages it offers as a 
valuable food for cattle.. Comptes Rendus. 


REPORT TO A LANDOWNER. 

Tuts farm rests on the new red sandstone formation, 
but the sandstone is generally covered with the drift 
peculiar to this formation, composed of sandy gravel. 
The active soil upon this drift is.of a good depth, from 
1 to 2 or more feet in depth, of a sandy loam, or of a 
sandy gravelly loam, which is a productive soil in 
moderately dry or in damp seasons, although on some 
parts, where the gravel is nearest the surface, the crops 
burns in very dry seasons, from want of moisture. The 
whole of the land is in an excellent state of cultivation. 
I have very seldom seen a farm in such a highly culti- 
vated state ; every field is clear from weeds, except 
about 14 acres of Wheat stubble, in which there issome 
Couch, and which is being cleaned. 

The interior hedge-rows and timber have been 
grubbed up at a considerable expense, to form the 
arable part of the farm into four fields, averaging about 
38 acres each ; land has thus been gained by the re- 
moval of the hedgerows. The system of farming which 
the present tenant has adopted (the four-field or Norfolk 
system), is the best which could be adopted on this 
dry Turnip and Barley soil. The meadows are under 
the same excellent management ; the whole of them have 
been drained at a considerable expense. The river has 
been'cleaned out, straightened, deepened, and a river 
wall built, all the old water-courses filled up, the ground 
levelled, and the whole formed into an excellent pro- 
ductive water meadow, able to produce more hay than 
is-required for the stock on thefarm. All the water 
Courses are now cleaned out, and ready to put the 
water on. There are also about 32 acres of rough meadow 
and rough pasture. The rough meadow (about 4 acres), 
has been drained, and is now productive of large crops 
of coarse hay ; the remaining 28 acres, some of which, 
by the buildings, produce good crops of pasture, but the 
remainder was originally coppice, which was grubbed 
up, and is now converted into pasture; this makes a 
good sheep walk, which has been greatly improved in 
value as'such, by adding two or three pieces to: it, so as 
to: make it surround all the arable land, thus enabling 
the sheep to be taken from it into any of the arable 
fields without driving them on to the road. 

All the fences are in the best possible state of repair; 
there is, however, a good extent of old pit-iron chain, 
and iron hurdles, of which the fences by the river and 
by the building are composed, and which belong to the 
tenant, but which should be taken to by the landlord, 
and left as fixtures. 

The buildings are the best I have ever seen on a farm 
of this extent ; Ido not think there is anything want- 
ing, and the whole are built most substantially ; indeed 
too much so, for all the roofs have king posts, which is 
seldom or ever used for sheds. The whole is in a most 
perfect state of repair. 

The house is of a character equal to a farm of more 
than double the size of this, and will accommodate a 
family, and is altogether such a residence as will com- 
mand a man of capital and respectability, or a tenant 
who may farm for his amusement, and who will not 
only farm it well, but may greatly increase its produc- 
tiveness. The house and farm buildings, according to 
the account I have received, were in a most ruinous 
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state when the last tenant left it, and the expense of 
putting them into their present state has been very 
great ; the whole of the land was completely run out, 
foul, and badly cultivated, and it took three or four 
years to get it into its present state of cultivation, and 
at an expense of from 2/. to 3/. per acre. 

In estimating the value of land we have not only to 
take into account the nature of the soil and subsoil, and 
the best mode of cultivation, which will make and keep 
it in the most productive state ; but to whatever state 
of productiveness we may have brought it, it is the 
market price of the produce which regulates the money 
value of our crop. It is the money we get for our pro- 
duce which enables us to pay for horse and manual 
labour we employ, the implements and manure we use, 
the interest on our capital which we employ, upon 
which we live, as well as the rent, rates, and taxes we 
pay. It must, therefore, appear that whatever portion 
of the produce may be fixed on as a. fair rent for land, 
it is the money price only of this portion which the 
farmer is able to pay in money as rent; and as the 
price of grain is so variable, a corn or produce-rent is 
the only fair and equitable one. The price of Wheat has 
varied from 5s. to 25s. per bushel within the last 40 
years. 

The average price of Wheat for the seven years pre- 
vious to 1843, when the last tenant left, was 7s. 73d. 
per bushel, and the rent was 316/. in money, which was 
the money he received for 840 bushels of Wheat at 
7s. 6d. ; and the tithes and parochial taxes were at that 
period 1127. 10s., which was covered by the price he 
got for 300 bushels of Wheat, so that.1140 bushels of 
Wheat at 7s. 6d. produced a sum equal to the rent and 
taxes paid for this farm, amounting to 4287.10s. The 
price of Wheat and other corn crops, and also of beef, 
mutton, and pork, have gradually fallen; the average 
of the six years previous to 1849 was 6s. 9d. for the 
bushel, and the price of Wheat in 1849 has come down 
to 5s. 3d., as the average of the year. So that if the 
land was not more productive now than it was when 
the present tenant entered upon it, in 1843, the rent of 
316/., which was then represented as the price of 840 
bushels of Wheat, would now, at 5s. 3d., only amount 
to 2211. Os. 6d. 

I have been thus particular that you may see the 
principle upon which rents are fixed; but landlords 
prefer money rents, because, as they say, they like to 
have their incomes fixed, whereas a corn rent must 
necessarily fluctuate as the price of corn fluctuates. 
Some tenants prefer a money rent, for the reason, they 
say, that they know what they have to pay ; but then 
the tenants must be convinced in their own minds that 


ties is to value all the hay, straw, manure, and the un- 
exhausted cultivation left in the land by the out going 
tenant for the profit of the in-coming tenant, but im 
Shropshire the straw, the manure, and all the cultivation 
is claimed as belonging to the in-coming tenant without 
any payment, and hence the land is run out. Everything 
is taken out of the land by the out-going tenant, and it 
is left in as bad a state as the present tenant found it 
in. The manure, straw, and unexhausted cultivation, 
which I have put at 485/. 12s. 6d., would be lost by the 
custom of Shropshire, and the out-going tenant would 
get one half the value of the Wheat crop, which might 
amount to 133/., so that there would be a complete loss 
to the present tenant of 352/. 12s. 6d. I would therefore 
advise you to bind the new tenant to take to these things 
at a valuation, and in his lease give him the power of 
getting it back again at the end of the lease. 

The following account is a statement of monies ex- 
pended in the permanent improvement of the land and 


buildings on this farm : 

To expense of draining the meadow, deepening and 
straightening the river, filling up the old water 
courses, and making it into a water meadow, in 
addition to the tiles and bricks paid for by the 
landlord oe He tea a a ... £383 10 

To draining mill meadow, making pig sty and shed 22 7 

To horse and manual labour in carting 550 loads of 
earth, and filling up a pond and old quarry, and 
making land of them, at ls. 6d. per perch... fo ae 8 

To grubbing up the roots in the coppice, 5} acres, at 
71.108. per acre ... 4 aay ane oy See 4: 5 

To grubbing up roots in the coppice, and preparing 
posts for fence... vos aoe oe = 4 me OD) 2 

To grubbing up the internal fences, 655 days, say 
2s. per man amg ape a ive wa «.. 6510 

To expense of making a new fence on both sides of 
the new road, and also by the buildings, and pre- 
paring and morticing posts and rails, and for the 
iron chain, digging the ground, and planting ; 
in all as ond aie eas om nd aes 

To making a new road from the farm to the river, 
and to the meadow A eee aoe aa car Le LO” OC: 

To quarrying 975 yards of stone—bui!ding the river 
wall—sand and lime—earrying the stone to the 
river wall and farm buildings—and building three 
bridges to the meadow .., ose oe on aes 


ao 


e Fr 8s 8 


31617 3 


£1173 5 5 


To building the new part of the house and 
repairing the old (this you have seen) £904 8 8 
Of this sum the landlord paid ... -» 205 0 0 
To hauling all the timber and other materials, 20 
days of seven hours—10 men—at 20s. per day 


£719 8 & 


To the expense of farm-building—the old part was 
fresh roofed, and much new was added—15,000 


1244 0 2 


the money rent they agree to pay during the period of 
their lease will be within the price which they expect 
to get for that quantity of Wheat which they have 
fixed on as a fair rent. I went over the farm on the 
22d ult., and examined every field minutely, and fixed 
what I conceived the value of each field should be in 
produce, and on the day following Mr. came, and 
T went over the whole with him, and got his account of 
the state of the arable fields, the buildings, and meadows 
in 1843, when the last tenant left. My valuation of 
the farm consisting of 196 acres (exclusive of the mill), 
reducing all the produce to Wheat, is equal to 1332 
bushels of Wheat, out of which the tithe and other 
parochial rates are to be paid ; the remainder will be for 
the rent. The tithes and parochial taxes are now re- 
duced to 107/. 18s., which will require the sale of 392 
bushels of Wheat to give this sum at what I think the 
average price may be for some years longer, viz., 
5s. 6d.,.and there will, therefore, be 940 bushels for 
rent, which, at 5s. 6d., is 2587. 10s. ; to this must be 
added the seven cottages which the present tenant lets 
to his labourers at 23/. 5s., but as he has to keep them 
in repair, say, 187. 10s."; making a total of 2777. 

The price of grain at this present time being so low, 
I think there will be a greater difficulty in getting 250/. 
of rent for this farm than there will be in getting a 
rent of 940 bushels of Wheat at the average of the 
kingdom.; and by a grain rent you would have the ad- 
vantage of the rise in Wheat, and if it should in any 
one year get up to 7s. 6d. per bushel, the 940 bushels 
would give you 352/. 10s.; but you will also suffer by 
the fall in the price of grain. I think it possible to 
get a good tenant to give 1000 bushels of Wheat, in- 
cluding the cottages, which at 5s. 6d. would amount to 
275/., and which at 6s. would be 3007, and at 5s. would 
be 2507. 

Valuation of the live and dead stock on this farm. 
As all kinds of stock are low and falling in price, it is 
probable that my estimate may not give a correct idea 
of what it will fetch if put up to sale, or if taken ata 
valuation by the in-coming tenant. 


There are 181 sheep, which we have put at ... ... £341 2 0 
9 horses and a pony Fe He ane tae wo. cle. 0 0 
61 pigs of various sizes... ae ee a ea 207° BY 0 
2 cows and 6 heifers ae ove ae ae asda (Glyv:0) 16 

Live Stock £827 7 0 


The Implements cost 1000l. ; the wear and tear will 
reduce their value 60 per cent., so that they may 
now beworth ... aes ne ars oS ~» 400 0 0 

Corn, 500 bushels of Wheat, at 5s. .. £125 0 0 


630 ditto Barley, at34d.... 105 0 0 
270 ditto Buckwheat, at 3s. 41 0 0 
— 271 0 0 
35 tons of hay, at 31. os ai . £105 0 0 
Straw and manure inthe yard ... 119 5 0 


Unexhausted cultivation in the land worth 366 7 6 
—— 59012 6 


£2088 19 6 
In Sussex, Kent, Essex, and some other counties: 
this sum would be given, asthe custom of these coun- 


bricks, 13,000 tiles, including hauling, builder’s 
bill, &e. ... oo oe a ee is ee 
To building, in addition to the 21 pigsties, a dwarf 
wall around the sheds and barn, including 30,000 
bricks, bricklayer’s bill, lime, sheet-iron for a roof, 


and making three stack staddles 153 15 1 
1407 15 2 
Of this sum the landlord paid 928 3 5 
The remainder was paid by the tenant ..£479 11 9 
RECAPITULATION : 
Draining meadow, river, and building river wall; 
making road, quarrying, hauling stone, &c. See 
above ee As 5a “H on Pa .. 1173 5 5 
Paid for house over what was allowed by landlord 719 8 8 
a farm-buildings over what was allowed . 419 1L 9 
£2871 17 2 
This was a large sum expended by the tenant. I 
have the detail of each item, which I can send you if 
you wish it. 


In Lincolnshire, and some other parts, where the 
tenants lay out money, with the consent of the landlord 
(when the tenant holds from year to year), the tenant 
is allowed to occupy them for 21 years; or if he 
leaves with the landlord’s consent, then he is allowed 
s+ part of the sum he has expended for every 
year’ short of 21 years’; so that, if the present tenant 
had occupied this land and. buildings for seven years, 
then he would be entitled to two-thirds repaid him, 
because seven is one-third of 21 years. I mention this 
in ease you wished for my opinion as to the money laid 
out. on the: buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments. J. M. 


INSTANCES OF CATTLE FEBDING.—WNo, ILE 

1. Four three-year-old strong Scots. - EFI 

2. From the fourth week in January to the first week 
in April. 

3. Fed in stalls ; two beasts to 5 square yards. 
(Query 5 yards square). 

4, Fed completely on Bean, Barley, and Tare meal 
mixed dry with hay and straw chaff, varying from 4 to 
6 pecks per diem for four bullocks, with from 18 to 
20 pecks of chaff. 

5. Two good cart-loads weekly of Wheat straw. 

6. Put up at 17 stones (imperial), valuing 67. 7s.; 
sold out at 40 stones (imperial) valuing 15/. 7s., the 
four having cost 2/. 83d. per week. 

7, The condition of the animals as to cleanliness and 
comfort during feeding excellent. 

This experiment was tried in 1844. Howard Reed, 
Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, 

PRICES OF WHEAT. 

I senp you another Table relating to the Prices of 
Wheat, from the official reports obtained by Mr. Wil- 
son, and alluded to in the Debate in the House, on the 
21st ult. Asa multitude of figures, however, are not 
very attractive reading, I have shortened it as much as 
possible, merely stating what is absolutely necessary to 
make the results clear to the eye. I believe the ac- 
curacy of the figures may be depended on, 
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It gives the prices of Wheat, for the last 10 years, 
in France, Belgium, the Prussian provinces (averaged 
on those of Pommerania, Posen, Saxony, Silesia, West- 
phalia, and the Rhenish districts), and also the shipping 
prices, during the winter season, at the ports of Am- 
sterdam, Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Dantzic. 

These afford, together, a fair average of what may 
be called the European prices, for the period referred 


1840. 1841. 1842, 
Pricp or WueEAT per quarter in ace ata aie 
France... a As: aay ..| 5D G} 48 3) 46 9 
Belgium ... an he ai vei} Ol, & |) 48 0 53 0 
Prussian Provinces < * eed aE oa: 34 3 a7 9. 
Amsterdam aay ie mae Sule we Le 60 4 41 6 
Hamburgh eee re te, | 40 Or) Bt! O1 BBE 
Lubeck “4 ane soe ba +0 36 (0 50 6 30 «6 
Dantzic .., ee ahs ne ii Ob 0b) Sf 0) de 0 
Average... He aaa ot w| 46 4)* 49 8 |) oe 8 
England ... Res ave by ..| 66 #| 64 5 | 57 5 
Difference ... at cua oe ne 20 0 14 9 16 2 
Ce SS ee 


It will be seen from the above Table that the two 
years of greatest plenty over Europe, during this 
decennial period, have been 1844 and 1849. What the 
European average would have been in the latter year, 
with so unusual an abundance in France and Belgium, 
—had it not been for the opening of the English 
market—it would be difficult to conjecture : for these 
two, despite their dense cultivation, are generally im- 
porting countries: (I use the word dense in allusion to 
their population, for’ the acreable grain-produce, in 
both, is far inferior to that of England.) It is quite 
plain that the continued depression of prices in England 
latterly is due not so much to the abundance over the 
wide area of the Prussian provinces as to that in France, 
which since 1847 has been almost unprecedented : the 
price of Wheat having sunk, there, from 20 francs the 
hectolitre (about 2} bushels), which had been the 
average price for the 20 years previous, to only 13 francs, 
a fall greater than that which we have suffered, in the 
ratio of 21 to 16. Indeed our chief imports since 
Christmas have been of French flour. 

But I think anybody who looks at the column under 
the year 1849, and marks the general and extraordinary 
abundance and resulting cheapness last year which it 
exhibits over the Continent, and that, too, in spite of the 
export to England of nearly six million quarters of 
Wheat, will cease to apprehend the likelihood or possi- 
bility of such a state of things continuing. If he will 
east his eye along the line of averages, the tale will 
speak for itself ; and on comparing the year 1849 with 
the other low year (1844), he will see that the English 
price of the latter year stood only seven shillings a 
quarter higher than in the former. Our Corn-law 
abolition has fallen on a most unlucky juncture ! 

But these two years are entirely exceptional. The 
average of the whole line of European averages (from 
1840 to 1849 inclusive), is 46s. 7d. a quarter, and it 
need not be objected that the year of scarcity (1847) is 
included in this average, for if that and the other 
highest year be taken with the two lowest before named, 
the average still comes out 47s. 

Here, curiously enough, we again come: into that 
seemingly ‘ magie circle’ of 47s. a quarter, as an upset 


1843, 1844 1845, 1846 1847 1848, 1849. 
8. d. 8. d 8. ad. 8. d. s. d. s. & s. d. 
49 5) 47 3 47 3 57 6 69 7 39° 9 33 9 
46 9 42 6 49 0 58 0 74 6 43 3 88 3 
32 0 29 9 34 2 44 5 57 4 82 2 30 0 
43 0 36 «6 58 2 58 10 63 2 50' 0 40 6 
35 9 29 0 49 0 51 0 48 0 45 0 38 0 
360 29 2 48 10 53 4 48 0 40 10 35 4 
38 0 34 0 48 0 55 0 75 0 44 0 40 0 
40 2 85 «5 47 9 54 0 62 3 42) 2 36 6 
50 2 61 3 50 9 54 9 69 5 50 6 44 6 
10 0 15 10 3 0 09 T,.% 8 a 8 0 


to. I should be glad if the port of Odessa was in- 
cluded ; but its great distance, the less suitable quality 
of the Wheat, and its comparative independence of our 
consumption, from its contiguity to the Mediterranean 
‘demand, render its influence not so great as that of the 
Baltic ports upon the English market. ‘The table will 
‘repay study. 


Home Correspondence. 

Carls again.—* J. D.,’’ invites “J.H.” of Salop, to the 
harvest field, to witness the casualties of carting Oats. 
Now my lad take care how you load, as the keystick 
being easy, makes.the cart play about a good deal, or 
you and the load will fall together. Now observe going 
down the slope, the weight presses heavily on the horse’s 
back ; ascending the other way, he is nearly slung up 
by the load resting backwards ; and getting into arut on 
the way home, it settles there. We call a council 
whether the load: should be taken off at once, but it is 
agreed that master shall take the horse’s head, and the 
two men shall hold the load up with their pitchforks, 
and so we reach the barn, wanting to carry more befure 
the rain; in less than 20 minutes, the two men and 
master bolster up the cart before and behind, and take 
the horse out. The men have an extra pint of beer 
each for their exertions, and we go on with the other 
cart, but the raves make such a clatter, there is no hear- 
ing each other speak, Just as we reach the field, the off 
wheel runs over a large flint, and jerks out the fore rave 
on the horse’s back! My beautiful horse, so quiet ,in 
general, cannot stand this, butsets off kicking like mad, 
shakes himself out of the harness, and leaves the cart 
hors de combat. We now return to the load in the 
barn, and find the prop in front bas run aside on the 
slippery floor, let the cart down and broke both the 
shafts. N.B. For sale two harvest carts, with raves 
complete ; a bargain to “J. H.’? Apply to—J. D. 

Cumberland Carts.—* X. Y.Z.” says that “ L. V..R.” 
has not a perfect cart to recommended ; if so, I think it 
unworthy of the name of a Cumberland cart, as the 
wright whom we have now working will make a first- 
rate article for 9/7. 9s. to tilt, and with moveable broad 
side ; shelvings for coals, lime, &c., and also shelving 
to go all round the cart, for leading hay and corn, and 
this sum too shall include all the trimmings “ X, Y. Z.” 
speaks of. These carts shall hold as much coals, or 
lime, hay, or corn, as any reasonable person would 
wish his horse to draw, and as to their durability, I can 
only say that no carts can be more constantly at work 
than ours have been, and they are now sound and good 
after being in use for the last 10 years (of course under 


average price. It comes out upon the cards, examine 
them how one may. I am far from thinking that the 
price will never be higher than that point in England. 
But my object is to get at a fair approximate average, 


TABLES, showing the Distance a Bushel of Bones will reach in Lineal 
apart, in Scotch and 


going a slight repair occasionally), having led thousands 
of loads of stones, besides the usual farm work. Some 
of our carts do not tilt, but we certainly approve of 
their doing so for many purposes. Their weights run 
from 5.ewt. 2 qrs.141bs., to 6ewt. 14 lbs. “J.D.” says 
that nothing gives a lad more trouble than to load a cart 
with hay or corn ; surely he must have been a clumsy 
fellow, for here lads and women generally load, and. a 
female servant of ours loaded in one day 40 carts of 
hay, giving over work before 6 o’clock p.m. As to the 
“ accidents and the difficulty of loosing the horse out of 
a cart you wish to unload afterwards,’ I can only say 
that we have met with none of the former yet, and that 
our men consider it but one person’s work,to unloose a 
horse out of a cart, first placing what we call a dead 
horse within reach previous to loosing out the horse, 
and then using a little craft as to balancing the cart by 
means of one of the shafts over his shoulder, whilst 
replacing the live horse with the dead one. Cumbrian, 
[ Messrs. Handford and Co. are probably sufficiently 
well known by this time. We have sent your letter 
to the Manchester Guardian Society. ] 

Directions as to the Quantities of Guano and Ground 
Bones necessary for any given space of ground.—As 
guano and crushed bones are now in general use, and 
will no doubt become permanent applications, from the 
experience that has already tested their high utility, the 
following Tables have been carefully constructed for 
the purpose of preventing possible waste, and assisting 
ploughmen and others who have little time for minute 
calculation. As regards the manures named, the 
Tables annexed are intended as asort of ready reckoner, 
which, by simply leaving out fractional parts, show at 
a glance how much of each will be required by the 
yard, drill, rood, or acre, no matter how extensive the 
fields cleaned and dunged for green crop): 


TaBLE, showing the quantity of Guano required to be sown ma 
certain number of yards, equal to 1 cwt. to the acre, ir Scotch an& 
Imperial Measure, in drills from 36 to 22 inches apart. 


ScoreH STaTruTE MBpAsoReE, IMPERIAL STANDARD MEASURE, 
| 

a a | a a ie), ae 
oO al : + | @Q _ o : 

oar on 2 |8 Es|| Sa oan lo 

sea | 22.3 Pacel|ees | SE 4 sag 

our 5 SO ~ QS one ee SB Oe 4 S 

faa Omhaq 19797)! Bas Spa's |OT SS 

S72| og 8 [aSooll Sue) sa s leeae 

2 fo} So ol ot om ey 

ag | 7a a |g s°\|Fe | 2B B le 3° 
= = ee 2 A say 57 | 

*36 6104 #54 1| 36 4840 43 
35 6278 56 | 35 4978 44 
34 6463 57 34 5124 45 
33 6659 59 33 5280 47 
32 6867 61 32 5445 48 
31 7088 63 | 31 5620 50 
30 7324 65 30 5808 51 
29 75717 67 29 6008 53 
28 7848 70 28 6222 55 
an 8138 2 a6) 6453 57 
26 8451 75 |} 26 6701 59 
25 8789 78 25 6969 62 
24 9156 81 24 7260 64 
23 9554 85 23 7579 67 
22 9988 89 22 7920 70 


%» ExampLe —Suppose the drills to be 36 inches apart—l Ib 
of guano to 54 yards is equal to 1 cwt. per acre; 2 lbs. to 54 
yards is equal to 2 cwt. per acre, and soon ; every pound for 54 
yards being equal to 1 cwt. per acre. 

Yards, from 10 to 25 bushels per acre, in drills from 36 to 22 inches 
Imperial Measure. 


SCOTCH STATUTE MEASURE. 


sl 2 ¢ 
such as a Landlord and Tenant can reasonably go upon 8 2s| 25 5 QuantiTIEs PER ScorcH AcRE. 
as the basis of a lease. It is idle to agitate the ques-| 32 5|_>3< 
tion, on chemical or any other principles, as to the pos- | = 3| 2°23 
sibility of growing corn at 5s. a bushel, unless you have ars 28° 3!) wil w 13 ie 15 16 17 is | 19 | 20 21 22 23 24 25 
some ground for showing the possible permanence of cal bia ee a —- —_ 
such a price. Look where I will, I cannot find the} 36 6104 10 | 555] 5091 4691 4361] 407| 381 | 359] 338 | 321 | 305 | 290 | 277 | 265 | 254 | 244 
slightest evidence or grounds for it. In referring to| 35 | 6278 | 627| 570/| 523 | 483 | 448] 418/ 392] 369 | 349 | 330 | 313 | 209 | 285) 273 | Set) O08 
these tables I have said nothing of the expenses of trans- a Hea hae bee ae ee pe ri a Ea on ve ae ee 302 | 289 | 277 | 266 
port or shipment to England, for they vary so much,| 32 | ¢s67 | os6| 624| 572 | 527| 490| 457| 429| 404] 381 | 361 | 343] 327 | 312) 298 | 286 | 274 
and are so differently stated, that it is almost hopeless} 31 7088 708 | 644 | 590 | 545 | 506 | 472] 443] 417 | 393] 373 | 354 | 337 | 322) 308) 295 = 
to get at anything like accuracy. It is better to face| 39 7324 732 | 666] 610 | 563| 523) 488] 457 | 430 | 407 | 385 = = a8 ae ab = 
the subject in its simplest shape ; and ind 29 7517 757 | 688| 6381] 583 | 541] 505| 473] 445 | 421 | 398 é 6 31 
the subject in its simplest shape ; and indeed the more; 93 | 748 7st! 713 | 654 | 603. 560| 523| 490| 461 | 436 | 413 | 392 | 373 | 357| 341 | 327] 318 
it is examined, the better it will be found to bear the| 27 8138 313 | 7391 673 | 626 | 581 | 542| 508 | 478 | 452] 428] 406] 387 | 369] 353 | 339) 325 
light. My belief is, that the turning point will be, not| 26 8451 845 | 768| 704 | 650 | 603 | 563) 528 | 497 | 469 feo A ne ad ae 366 351 
5s. but 6s. a bushel : and that that will be the centre S768 a ff ye Pi es Poe ees on aa oo 457 | 436] 416] 398 | 381 | 366 
round which the variations will range. NordoIthink| 23 | 9554 | 955| 863| 796 | 735 | 682 | 637| 597| 562| 530 502) 477 | 455 | 434) 415 | 396) 28s 
" will be very long before that begins to manifest itself. | 22 9988 999 | 908] 932| 7681 713 | 666 | 6241 587 | 555! 525 | 499 | 475] 454] 484 | 416 | 999 
tance has had ¢wo abundant harvests in succession : 
$ ‘ * . es S TANDARD MEASURE. 
it may have a third in succession, but this is a very = poe ae x We Stee ce 
rare occurrence, as the whole history of prices will s €/e3 & 
shew. As soon as she becomes an importer again, the| o£ 2| = So< QUANTITIES PER IMPERIAL ACRE. 
change will be very strongly felt, as the supply we have | £2°| S2>3 ag A Ry Dal ly Daa ea ae a 7 Te eine mene ree ee 
received this year from thence is an occurrence quite ges S388 | l 
unprecedented, and due solely to the two large harvests|A|7;3 | 10 | 11 | 1 | 13 | 1 | 15 | 16 | W | 18 | 19 | 20 | A | 22 | 28 | 28 | 2 
that have succeeded the general searcity which France — ae ; o10 | 201 | 193 
experienced, more than any other country, in 1847 36 4840 481 | 440] 403 | 372] 345 | 320 | 302 | 284] 268) 254) 242 | 280 / 220) 2 0 
U . ; 2 2 207 | 199 
She has not followed the example of Belgium, but 4 eae Be ae ne pee an ba or Ot a 369 256 2a 239 222 213 | 204 
retains her old Corn-law: but that could not protect| 33 | 5280 | 528| 480/| 440| 407| 377 | 352 | 330| 310] 293 | 277 | 264 | 251 | 240 | 225 | 220) 211 
her from herself during the past year. She may thank} 2: 5445 544. | 495 | 453 | 418 | 388 | 363] 340 | 326} 302 | 286) 272 = eeu a a ae 
us for her only market: as we received from France| 3t Baie Ith aoe [2 330 ig Srna ae sas ore Miscoe 205 |. 3ey | 76 | 964 | 252 | 242°| aB2 
nearly one-sixth of our whole importation. 29 | eoos | 600 | 5461 500 | 462 | 422 | 400) 375| 353| 333 | si6| 300| 286 | 273 | 261 | 250/ 240 
The great, and legitimate source of relief for seasons} 28 6222 622 | 565 | 518 | 478 | 444 | 414] 388-| 371 B45 Ls an cat 6 nay pe a 
of unusual abundance and consequent cheapness, is the a ooo gee beng ea mere seu a 403 | eae | sve | 352 | 935 | 319 | 30a | 291 | 279 | 268 
Speculation of the market. It operates more naturally| 25 | 6969 | ¢96| 633 580| 536| 497| 46¢| 435 | 409 | 387 | 366) 348| 331 | 316 | 303 | 200) 278 
and more usefully than all the State-granaries that ever| 24 7260 726 | 660} 605 | 558 | 518 | 484 | 453 427 | 403 | 382 | 363) 345 | 330 ad ee ti 
existed. The unreasonable apprehensions at present| 33 Belli | ee aes ere aie be teats tan rreaere 377 | 360 | 344 | 330 | 316 
existing in this country, as to the range of future prices, gai BO) 660 = : s 
haye completely paralysed it, for this year ; as ifa year| I have often thought of sending you the annexed | be thankful for the information they contain, and if you 
_ of general. abundance—or scarcity—had never hap- | tables, which were prepared for me soon after I first | have any wish to publish the tables, I believe the author 
pened before. The thing is not new, however : it must | began to use guano, and which I and numerous friends | of them, Mr. W. M‘Gowan, Dumfries, will have no ob- 
never-be forgotten that the word ‘ Panic’ is derived| to whom I gave a copy have found most useful. I | jection. Maa, The Grove, Dumfries. 
from Panis, Bread. C. Wren Hoskyns. doubt not that many of your agricultural readers would 
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Farm Estimates.—Under the above title in the Agri- 
cultural Gazetle of the 9th February, there is a paper 
of much interest by Mr. Hewitt Davis, in which atten- 
tion is drawn to the great sacrifice on live stock, in 
proportion to the corn grown, involved in the Scotch 
5-course rotation. In the Scotch system, by Mr. Wat- 
son’s estimate, 200 acres Grass and 100 acres greens, 
give 800/. in increased value of stock, leaving on a 500 
acre farm 200 acres for corn crops. Mr. Davis, taking 
three-fifths of the gross general expenses of the farm, 
and adding the estimate of 1007. given by Mr. Watson 
to meet loss on stock by disease and accident, shows 
that the stock stand in 1350/., and being sold at 8002, 
leave a balance of 550/. to be charged against the corn 
crops, which Mr. Davis considers disproportionately 
small. To meet this defect, he proposes altering the 
rotation by giving 250 acres to corn, and 250 to 
roots ; by which means he nearly doubles the money 
returns of the corn crops, while he also diminishes the 
balance against stock. Neither of the two rotations im- 
plies more than the best {common farming ; and if the 
Scotch farmer can adopt the proposal, it certainly holds 
out promise of more profit than his own. But the 
point to which I wish to advert, and on which I would 
gladly see a discussion in the Agricultural Gazette, is 
the great balance by loss on stock which both systems 
impose upon the corn crops. Leaving the Scotch 
system, take Mr. Davis’s for examination. Now. 
charging against his stock the same items of account 
which he has charged against Mr. Watson’s stock; we 
find (without allowing 1007. for loss by disease or ac- 
cident, as Mr, Watson does), that stock kept at a cost 
of 1125/., produce 750/., leaving a balance of 3751. of 
toss to be deducted from 1684/7. gross return for corn, 
making the net return only 13097. Mr. Davis puts 
Oats at 7 quarters per acre, Barley at 5 quarters, and 
Wheat at 33 quarters. Now, but for the loss on stock, 
which the corn crops have to compensate, 6 quarters 
of Oats, 43 Barley, and 24 Wheat severally per acre, 
would about give the same net return. It would, there- 
fore seem to be a question worth investigation, whether 
farmers should not cease to aim at large corn crops 
got by means of fallow crops which stock cannot pay for ; 
and, on the contrary, content themselves with such an 
2mount of coro per acre, as land kept clean, carefully 
cultivated, and dressed with the manure resulting from 
the consumption of the offal only of the farm, either 
alone or aided perhaps by a small cost of artificial 
‘manure, would give ; while instead of cultivating roots, 
they would apply their fallows to Peas and Beans, 
which admit of hoeing and weeding, and to Vetches 
and Clover for seed, or hay, or green fodder as facility 
of sale would determine. These green crops, it is pre- 
sumed, would, on an average of years, pay their own 
expenses. Such a system would require much less 
capital in a farmer and less outlay in buildings by a 
landlord, and thus in both ways decrease the cost of 
production ; while the products of the farm being mul- 
tiplied in number, and most of them somewhat lessened 
in quantity, there would be a better chance of remune- 
vative prices. A. H. Hail, Watergate, Petersfield, 
Feb. 20. 

Sour Beer.—I fancy there must be a misprint in 
your correspondent’s communication respecting the 
acidity of his beer, in regard to the quantity of liquor 
drawn from four bushels of malt; if is stated correctly, 
as far as my experience goes, I should consider it won- 
derful if any beer, of the strength specified, would keep 
sound any length of time. Let “ Cerevisium” add two 
bushels of malt and a pound or two more Hops, and 
he may then have a chance of having sound beer for 
twelvemonths. Buffer. 


Societies, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

_ A Weexty Councit was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 13th of 
March: present, Mr. Raymonp Barker, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair; Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., 
M.P., Mr. Almack, Mr. French Burke, Dr. Calvert, 
Mr. Colthurst, Mr. Capel Cure, Mr. Dyer, Mr. Ma- 
jendie, Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Slaney, 
M.P., Mr. Augustus Smith, Professor Sewell, Professor 
Simonds, Mr, Reynolds Solly, and Professor Way. 


+ The following new members were elected : 


Colston, W. H. Morris, Lydford, Somerton, Somerset 
Hamling, Henry, Dean’s Prior, Ashburton, Devon 

Shaw, John, Beddington Lodge, Croydon, Surrey 

Pedler, John, Baron’s Wood, Zeal-Monachorum, Crediton 
Burnett, Alexander, Merton, Crediton, Devon 

Farthing, S., Stowey-court, Nether-Stowey, Bridgewater 
Chilcott, Rev. Wm. Francis, Rectory, Monksilver, Taunton 
Heseltine, Samuel Richard, Chase Side, Enfield, Middlesex 
Counsell, W., St. Mary Church, Torquay, Devon 

Palk, Lawrence, Haldon House, Exeter 

Moon, John, Laxford, Crediton, Devon 

Clarke, Thomas, Tremlett House, Wellington, Somerset 
Morse, Arthur, Swaffham, Norfolk 

Carter, Henry, Milton House, Pembridge. Leominster 
Clare, Charles Leigh, Hindley House, Liverpool 

Abrey, T. Shaw Hellier, Nether Hall, Bradfield, Manningtree 
Hanbury, Sampson, Bedford-lane, Clapham. 


The names of 10 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 


THIBETIAN SHEEP.—Colonel the Hon. C. B. Pures 
communicated to the Council, on the part of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, further information connected with her 
Majesty’s flock of Thibetian Sheep at Osborne ; which 
was received with the best thanks of the Council, and 
referred to the Journal Committee. 


ventor of the Belgian Fire-place presented to the 
Society, requested leave to postpone the presentation 
of his Report on its operation, until his arrangements 
for its adaptation, and the) experiments he had in 
progress connected with its action, should be completed. 
—Mr. Slaney, M.P., took that opportunity of referring 
to a very simple, economical, and effective mode of 
warming the upper chamber of cottages, and the store- 
rooms connected with stables, coach-houses, granaries, 
and other outbuildings, which he had adopted on his 
own estate with great comfort to his cottagers and 
advantage to the store articles contained in those rooms, 
Having remarked that in building a cottage with the 
fire-place in the outside wall all warmth from the back 
part of the fire was carried off by the external air and 
lost to the inmates, he had tried the experiment of 
placing the chimneys of his cottages in the mid-wall 
dividing two of their rooms, one the kitchen, the other 
the wash-house or seullery. In building the chimney 
he had a small hollow recess, forming an air-chamber, 
left in the wall at the back of the kitchen chimney, into 
which the external air was introduced, by means of a 
flue of common drain-pipe tiles, 2 inches wide, placed 
under the floor ; and becoming heated by the fire, it 
passed on continuously by means of ‘a small aperture 
into the back adjoining room, and conveyed into ita 
warm, fresh, and uncontaminated atmosphere. The 
room was thus constantly kept moderately warm and 
dry, and the wet shoes and clothes of the labourer being 
hung in a row during the night on pegs placed above 
the aperture, were made perfectly dry for his use by 
the next morning. The upper rooms could also, at 
any time, be warmed from the same source, by 
temporarily closing the aperture of the flue leading 
to the adjoining lower room, and leaving a half-brick 
flue open above the air-chamber into either of the upper 
rooms, the lower opening being always shut for the 
time the upper one was kept open. The cost of this 
arrangement was very trifling, and the comfort great. 
—Sir John Johnstone had employed a similar plan in 
his cottages, in Yorkshire; but he had constantly found 
the apertures for the admission of the warm air into the 
chambers adjoining those in which the fire was placed, as 
carefully closed up as a draught of cold air would be in 
ordinary cases, the occupiers having a prejudice or dis- 
like toa mode of warming their rooms in which the 
source of heat was not immediate and obvious. He had 
seen a very agreeable and effectual mode of warming 
large bodies of ascending air, as in halls, vestibules, 
staircases, and galleries, where there was a free passage 
for the ascent or outlet of the warm air, by means of an 
iron pillar formed of a double cylinder, open at the bottom 
and throughout along the line of their common axis, but 
closed by the junction of their upper edges, placed 
above a ring of jets of burning gas laid on from the 
street.—Mr. Majendie, Prof. Sewell, and Prof. Way 
also favoured the meeting with remarks on the subject 
of warming and ventilating rooms. 


Soutu-Drvon Carrte.—Mr, Joun F. P. Parties, of 
Broomborough, as Secretary and Treasurer to the Local 
Committee of the South-Devon Association, transmitted 
to the Council the acquiescence of that committee in 
the suggestions offered to them by the Council at their 
last monthly meeting, in reference to the prizes which 
that Association wished to offer for South-Hams eattle 
at the Exeter meeting, under the 18th regulation of the 
Prize-sheet. ‘The following is accordingly the schedule 
of prizes to be adopted for that occasion, the competition 
to take place, as in the case of the other prizes for that 
meeting, subject to all the rules and regulations of the 
Society : 

SoutH-D5von, on SoutH-HAms CATTLE, 


Class 1. To the owner of the best bull, calyed 
previously to the lst January, 1845 £20 
To the owner of the second best do. do. 10 


To the owner of the best bull calved since 
the lst January, 1848... 


Class 2, 


To the owner of the second best, do. do. 5 


To the owner of the best cow, in-calf or 
in milk, having produced a living calf 


Class 3. 


within the previous 12 months aS 15 
To the owner of the second best do. do. 5 

Class 4. To the owner of the best in-calf heifer, not 
more than 3 years old 15 


To the owner of the second best do. do. 5 


To the owner of the best yearling heifer 
To the owner of the second best do. 


Class 5. 


£100 

Mr. Puiturrs further communicated the following 
suggestion, on the part of the South-Devon Association, 
namely, * That any person exhibiting in these classes 
shall be required to sige a certificate, that the animal 
exhibited is directly descended from South-Hams 
cattle.” The Council referred this suggestion to their 
General Exeter Committee, which they directed to be 
summoned for that day week. 


Armenian WueEat.— Professor Linpiey favoured the 
Council with a specimen of Wheat grown at Erzeroom, 
on Mount Ararat, and with a communication from 
James Brant, Esq., H. M. Consul at that place, relating 
to its cultivation. The seed had been obtained from 
Trebizond, and the variety was supposed to be that of 
the Triticum compositum, The Council ordered their 
thanks to be sent to Dr. Lindley for the favour of this 
communication, The presentation of this Wheat led to 
a discussion on the produce of Wheat grown under differ- 
ent circumstanes, and on the relation between the pro- 
duce per acre and average number of grains ina single 
Wheat-ear of the erop.— Mr. Slaney gave an interesting 
detail of his cultivation of a piece of very bad land, in 


Warmtn axn Ventination.—M. Norrsain , the in-| Shropshire, which by draining and subsoiling had now, 


for the first time, borne Turnips, and the best crop of 
Barley in that part of the country. He particularly 
dwelt on the peculiar advantage to be derived from sub- 
soiling, in addition to draining and general cultivation. 
—Sir John Johnstone had employed Wilkie’s plough 
across the drains with great advantage.—Mr. Overman 
and Mr. Slaney favoured the members with the result 
of their experience in the use of Garrett’s horse-hoe 
and its adaptation to their respective purposes ; although 
Mr. Slaney conceived that improvement was still re- 
quired in the means for hoeing Wheat,—Mr. Dyer had, 
in his own case, observed for the last 10 years a curious 
law to hold in the ratio between the average number of 
grains of Wheat in a single ear of the crop, 
and the number of bushels in the produce, each 
such grain in the ear being correspondent to a bushel 
per acre in the produce when threshed out. In his 
crops the average number of grains in the ear 
had been 28, while the bushels per acre produced 
had also been 28. He did not mean to express 
his belief in the generality of such law, but he merely 
referred to it as a curious case occurring within 
his own observation.—Mr. Barugh Almack entirely 
concurred with Mr. Slaney in his remarks on the 
advantages of subsoiling and draining; and he had 
every reason to think highly of Mr. Garrett’s horse-hoe. 
With regard to Mr. Dyer’s interesting statement on the 
correspondence between the number of grains in the 
ear and the number of bushels per acre, he thought 
the fact must be taken as a singular case under given 
limitations and conditions. He conceived, to obtain a 
correct general result, that not only should the average 
number of grains in each individual ear be taken, but 
also the number of ears themselves in a crop; otlier- 
wise the rate of bushels per acre would be dependent 
on the size of the ear, and irrespective of the total 
number of the ears, which might easily be shown to 
lead at once to incorrect conclusions. He thought that, 
assuming in some cases the rule to hold good as to 
there being as many bushels of Wheat per acre as 
there are grains in an average ear, yet that it was quite 
clear no additional number of grains per acre could 
make up for the fact of the ears being as wide apart as 
Apple trees, for instance, usually are; and accordingly 
that the rule could not be relied on in extreme cases of 
thin sowing. He had alluded to an extreme case, in 
order that the fallacy of the rule might, in some cases, 
be made more obvious. Mr. Dyer had remarked that 
he sowed 3 bushels per acre; consequently, in Mr. 
Almack’s opinion, Mr. Dyer’s case proved two remark- 
able facts: 1. That as he generally finds as many 
bushels per acre as there are grains in an average ear, 
it follows that he usually has about as many Wheat 
ears per acre as there are grains in a bushel of Wheat 5 
2. That as he only obtains as many ears of Wheat 
per acre as there are grains of Wheat in one bushel, 
although he sows 3 bushels per acre, it seems that he 
sows three grains of Wheat for each ear that he obtains, 
He thought that something similar had been stated by 
one of the advocates for thin sowing, and he had no 
doubt it would be a very interesting matter for con- 
sideration if all would reflect on it with due caution, and 
without taking it for more than it proves. Mr. Almack 
would not at that time offer an opinion as to the 
question of thick or thin sowing. Although he thought 
that some experienced farmers would at once, on seeing 
the crop, give a better guess at the number of bushels 
per acre than any one could do by merely counting the 
grains in an ayerage ear, he was still glad to learn from 
Mr. Dyer the singular law which he had found to hold 
good in his own case. He conceived that practical 
farmers would always be desirous of having their 
attention drawn to similar facts ; it was only necessary 
that inexperienced farmers should be cautioned against 
the probability of the rule holding good in all cases. 
He would endeavour to show in another form that the 
rule in question could only be fairly expected to hold 
good where the number of ears per acre are the same, or 
nearly so. He would suppose that a given acre of land 
was accurately measured and divided into two equal parts, 
and that on one of these parts there are 30 ears of 
Wheat, each containing 40 grains, the total produce would 
be 1200 grains ; on the other part, 40 ears containing 30 
grains, of which the total produce would also be 
1200 grains : and as in both cases the quantities of land 
were equal, the produce per acre would in each case be 
the same, unless we assume the grains to vary in size. 
Mr. Almack concluded by observing, that if we suppose 
these last cases to represent two fields occupied by 
different farmers, he thought it obvious that if one ex- 
pected to have 10 bushels per acre more than his 
neighbour, he would be disappointed. 

Communications were received by the Council, from 
Mr. Warry on drainage, covenants, and agricultural 
education ; from Mr. Loomes on Prizes ; and from Mr. 
Fulbrook on Meteorology. 

Prof. Spooner and Prof. Morton, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, made presents to the Society of 
their respective works ; the former of a copy of his 
introductory Lecture on Veterinary Science ; and the 
latter of copies of his works on Veterinary Pharmacy 
and Caleulous Concretions, and of his Veterinary 
Toxicological Charts. Mr. Roberts presented a copy 
of his work on the Dwellings of the Poor. For all 
which, and other presents made to the Society, the 
Council ordered their best thanks. 

The Council then adjourned to their weekly meeting 
on that day fortnight, Prof. Way’s Lecture being fixed 
for that day week, the 20th inst., at 12 o’clock. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Conclusion on Meat-making.—That box-fed or shed- 
fed animals of good breed, fed on purchased food 
properly prepared, in addition to the utmost produce of 
the best grown crops which a thorough fertile farm can 
yield, will turn out more meat per acre than is possible 
by any other animals under any other circumstances, 
That land must be raised to the highest fertility which 
the cost of drainage or burning, or marling or liming, 
of manuring and cultivation, permits—that it must then 
be made to yield alternately with grain crops, the best 
descriptions of Swedish and other Turnips, of Mangold 
Wurzel, of Carrots, of Clover, Vetches, Rape, or other 
green crops, which skilful cultivation can produce, and 
the best crops of each that cost and climate allow : that, 
with this produce, Linseed and, say, Beans, must be 
bought (or grown) for consumption in the proportion of 
1 of the former, and about 3 of the latter, with every 


100 ‘of the green food : that this, properly prepared, | 


must be given to good individuals of the short-horn, 
Hereford, or Devon breeds of cattle, kept in clean, 
well-littered boxes, or to good individuals of the 
Leicester, South Down, long-woolled, or cross-bred 
breeds of sheep, in well-littered and well-sheltered 
sheds, before a maximum of meat can be expected. 
English Agricultural Society’s Journat. 

Varieties of Barley.—The different varieties of Bar- 
ley comprise the old common Barley, Chevalier, 
Brewers’ Delight, Oakley, American, Nottingham Long- 
ear, Berkshire, &c, The Chevalier decidedly ranks first 
for malting purposes, and is most eagerly sought after 
by the brewer in every district, The objections urged 
against it are, that it does not produce so much per 
acre as some of the other varieties. I am, however, 
inclined to think that, under proper cultivation and 
with occasional change of seed, there are few sorts that 
can be compared with it. I will give the result of some 
experiments carefully tried between 1836 and 1845 : 


Corn. STRaw. 
In 1836, Bush, pecks,|Tons, cwt. lbs. 
Chevalier aa aan o> past) 42 0 0 14 1 
Common Barley aa one veel 42 0 0 U5 ls 
American ne, =e an Peailla 20, 0 0 14 4 
1841, 
Brewers’ Delight... a3 mecle Ot 1 1 6 6 
Berkshire cee on fe | 56 2 1 6 2 
Chevalier ae aa fe mall 1 1 henge) 
Nottingham ... oe | 56 3 i 8 0 
1845, 
Brewers’ Delight... aad men) Om 0 
Chevalier “or 48 3 


HI, W. Keary in the English Agricultural Sociely’s 
Journal, 

The Business of Landowners.—Landlords generally, 
even those of the highest class in the empire, might do 
well to taken a lesson from the example of Lord Lucan. 
He has not thought it beneath his station to acquire an 
intimate practical knowledge of his own business—the 
Management of his estate. The want of this essential 
requisite to the profitable ownership of land, has done 
more to retard the agricultural advancement -of the 
country than can well be calculated. It has led to the 
very general appointment of a class of agents unqualified 
by previous education for the important duties they 
Ought to perform. It has exhibited an unreasoning 
jealousy towards prosperous farmers, whose exertions, 
instead of being encouraged, are only ‘regarded as a 
source of increased rent. It has crushed, by culpable 
negligence, the efforts of the industrious tenant, willing 
to struggle against adverse times, if only fairly met by a 
considerate landlord. It forms the true solution of the 
different success which distinguishes the commercial 
and manufacturing capitalist from ‘the great Jandlord. 
The first makes his business a study, and developes it 
to the utmost ; the last too often thinks it beneath his 
notice, and trusts it to persons who are frequently as 
ill qualified for its duties as himself. The Plantation 
Scheme, by Mr. Caird. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MARCH. 

East LinconnsHire Farm, March 8.—Seed time has com- 
menced under most favourable circumstances, and there is 
reason to hope for a continuance of the fine dry weather we at 
peenent enjoy. We are now busy sowing our Barley on seed 
and and Wheat stubble (manured), reserving the Turnip land 
for Oats, as they generally succeed better here, after Turnips, 
than the Barley. The land having been well frosted in winter, 
works as fineasagarden. Turnijs have been very plentifal 
with us, as well as in most of Linco’nshire, there being in some 
districts more than could be consumed ; they have on this farm 
probably averaged a weight of 30 tons to the acre, and it will 
be the latter end of this month before we shall get through 
them, The time has now arrived fer our most forward ewes to 
lamb; they and the hogs were all dipped last month, and, with 
the exception of the latter being rather crippled in the feet, 
probably from the change of weather from wet and snow to ex. 
treme dry, are healthy and in good condition. During the 
Seyere frosts which we experienced here in winter, when pre- 
vented from ploughing and threshing, we were employed 
Mmauuring the Turnip fallows, which, with us, is always per- 
formed at that season, in preference to doing it just before the 
time for sowing Turnips arrives, by which means the manure 


‘gets well incorporated with the soil, and it is all ready for the 


Turnips in summer without any hurry at that period; by the 
other method the seed must be some time before it gains 
any benefic from the manure, when put on the land hastily, just 
before sowing. In conclusion, our work next week will be 
drilling Barley, threshing Oats for seed; and, through the 
month, ploughing for and drilling Oate, sowing Grass seeds on 
the Wheat, 4, BF. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

ARTIFICIAL Manures: JSF, We do notknowthem, See a 
notice at page 152, to ‘0, P. W.” We should be delighted 
to have your account of Caithness farming. 

Caxr, Tickuine Coucu 1n: JA. The cough is probably from 
‘the presence of small worms in the windpipe, and the disease 
1s commonly termed hoose. Give oil of turpentine, 1 oz, ; 


oil of linseed, 4 0z.; oil of aniseed, 10 drops, well mixed 
and shaken together, every week till the evil is removed, 
W.Cc. S. 

Estate Acency: C WN £, We know of no published estate 
agency accounts. See article ‘‘ Agent” in Blackie’s ‘* Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture.” We are not acquainted with the agri- 
cultural literature of France. 

Foop ror Layina Hens: A Lady. If they have the range of a 
field, they will need but little food. In one case 60 fowls, 
8 or 9 months old, were kept durivg winter in a room, and 
separately fed, solely on corn. ‘they consumed 6 quarts 
daily of mixed Indian Corn, Oats, and Buckwheat. 

Grass SEEDS: Constant reader and V A N. For a permanent 
pasture on medium soils, sow per acre, with a crop of Barley, 
Aira cespitosa lutescens, 1 lb. ; Alopecurus pratensis, 1} 1b, ; 
Arrhenatherum avenaceum, 1 lb. ; Avena flavescens, 4 lb. ; 
Dactylis glomerata, 2 lbs.; Festuca duriuscula, 3 lbs. ; 
F, heterophylla, 1 1b. ; F. loliacea, 1 lb. ; F. pratensis, 2 lbs.; 
Lolium italicum, 3 lbs. ; L. perenne, 51bs. ; Ph!eum pratense, 
11b.; Poa nemoralis, 31bs, ; P, trivialis, 1 1b.; Trifolium pra- 
tense perenne, 3 lbs.; T. repens, 4 lbs.; total, 33lbs, Inthe case 
of very light soils, the 1st, 3d, 8th, 9th, 12th, and 14th of 
these may be omitted, and 2 lbs. of Festuca rubra, 1 Jb, of 
Yoa pratensis, and 1 lb. of Medicago lupulina added in 
their stead. 

Guano: A Novice. Mix 3 ewt. of it per acre with a lot of mould, 
free from the seeds of weeds, and spread it broadcast over 
the Grass towards the end of this month. 

Hypro Incusator: £ BH, The discussion on this subject last 
year ended unfavourably to the invention. The difficulty is 
not in hatching, but in rearing the chickens, 

HicHLAND TENANTRY: A JV, We have not the honour of ac- 
quaintance with Dr. M‘Kenzie. 

Liquip Manure: Cumbrian. We think you might lay pipes for 
an acre or two close around the stalls, economically. If any 
one would give us their experience of cost, we should be 
mouch obliged, 

MANGOLD WurzEL: Housekceper, The root is changed during 
and after sprouting. It Joses much of its most valuable part, 

Oats: Scotus inquires if any varieties are considered particu- 
larly adapted for human food or horse feed respectively. The 
Black Tartarian is a large coarse variety—filling the bushel 
rapidly, [Your question has been forwarded to a competent 
judge. 

gee eee SuHeer: Friday. The end of a barn would do 
very well for the experiment. The manure should be re- 
moved from below the sparred framework ; when it becomes 
offensive, that prriod may be delayed by the use of sprinkled 
gypsum over the floor. 

Smart Farm: New Forest. You will probably make the 
largest money produce from the land by the sale of vege- 
tables ; next by the sale of milk, butter, and eggs. If the 
latter be the mcthod adopted, then your land should be de- 
voted to the growth of Cabbages and Mangold Wurzel on 
the clayey part; Italian Rye-grass, Rape, and Vetches on 
the light land. You may grow 30 to 40 tons per acre of 
green food per annuum by constant cropping. A cow will eat 
from 25 to 35 tons of green food in the year, 

Srorms: A Correspondent asks if any meteorological observers 
in the north of England will be good enough to consult their 
notes of the weather of 1846, and especially any record they 
may have of a storm which traversed the east and north of 
England on the afternoon of Saturday, April 25th in that 
year. He would be much obliged for information regarding 
the course and intensity of that storm, 

THRESHING MacHINE: Devon. There was a mistake. The 
threshing drum revolves 1000 times in a minute, and its cir- 
cumference is about 5 feet, so that it should be 5000 not 
50,000 feet per minute. This is not too great a velo- 
city. Cole and Rape seed are names given indifferently to 
the same thing, They should be confined, the former to a 
variety whose leaves are rough when young, and the latter 
to avariety always smooth leaved. You cannot sow Rape 
along with the Wheat in May, with any prospect of a satis- 
factory result, 

Turkeys : Constant Reader. We give the following extract from 
Mr, Dixon’s work on Poultry ; ‘‘ When the hen has once se- 
lected a spot for her nest, she will continue to lay there till 
the time of incubation, so that the eggs may be brought home 
from day to day, there being no need of a nest egg, as with 
the common fowl. She willlay from 15 to 20 eggs, more or 
less, If there are any dead leaves or dry Grass at hand, she 
will cover her eggs with these; butif not, she will take no 
trouble to collect them from adistance. Her determination 
to sit will be known by her const ntly remaining on the nest, 
thouzh empty ; and as it is seldom in a position sufficiently 
secure against the weather or pilfeiers, a nest should be pre- 
pared for her by placing some straw, with her eggs, on the 
floor of a convenient ou'house. She should then be brought 
home and gently and kindly placed upon it, It is a most 
pleasing sight to witnéss the satisfaction with which the bird 
takes to her long-lost eggs, turning them about, placing them 
with her bill in the most suitable positions, packing the 
straw tightly around and under them, and finally sinking 
upon them with the quiet joy of anticipated maternity. In 
the south of England from 15 to 20 eggs may be allowed ; but 
with the Norfolk variety, which is the smallest, and in a 
northern or eastern county, it is found that moderation suc- 
ceeds better than over-greediness of chicks. In this case 13 
eggs are enough to give her; a large hen might cover more ; 
but a few strong, well-hatched chicks are better than a large 
brood of weaklings that have been delayed in the shell, 
perhaps 12 hours over the time, from insuffcient warmth. At 
the end of a week it is usual to add two or three fowls’ eggs, 
*to teach the young Turkeys to peck.’ The plan is not a bad 
one ; the activity of the chickens does stir up some emulation 
in their larger brethren ; the eggs take but little room in the 
nest; and at the end of the summer you have two or three 
very fine fowls, all the plumper for the extra diet they have 
shared with the little turkeys. Some ladies believe it neces- 
sary to turn the eggs once a dav; but the hen does that her- 
self many times a day. If the eggs are marked, and you 
notice their position when she leaves the nest, you will never 
find them arranged in the same order. A person who ob- 
tained 99 chicks from 100 eggs, took the trouble to turn every 
egg every day with her own hand, during the whole time of 
incubation. The result appears favourable; but, in fact, 
only amounts to this, that such officiousness did no harm 
with such a good, patient, quiet creature as the sitting Tur- 
key is, but it would probably have worried and annoyed 
any other bird into addling her whole clutch. We will at 
once reject, as utterly absurd and unnatural, all directions 
to immerse or ‘try’ the eggs in a pail of water, hot or cold. 
In four weeks the little birds will be hatched ; and then, how 
are they to be reared? Some books tell you to plunge them 
in cold water, to strengthen them: those that survive will 
certainly be hardy birds. Sir J. 8. Sebright exposes the 
folly of endeavouring to make young creaturcs robust by 
undue exposure to cold and hardship, an experiment which 
some men and women are cruel enough to try upon their own 
offspring, Air and exercise increase the strength of any 
growing animal, but cold and hunger only dwarf and weaken, 
We see robust chiidren in extremely poor families, not be- 
cause they are poor, but because, if they were not robust, 
they wculd not be alive at all. Sir John, inhis ‘Treatise 
on Imjroving the Breeds of Domestic Animals,’ pp, 15, 16, 
tays: ‘In cold and barren countries no animals can live to 
the age of maturity but those that have strong constilutious - 
the weak and the unbeaithy do not live to propagate their 
infirmities, as is too often the case with our domestic animals, 
To this I attribute the pecu'iar hardicess of the horses, 
catfle, and sheep, bred in mountainous couutries, more 


than to their having been inured to the severity of the 
climate ; for our domestic animals do not become more hardy 
by being exposed, when young, to cold and hunger ; animals 
so treated will not, when arrived at the age of maturity 

endure 80 much hardship as those who have been better kept 
during their infant state.’ Others say, ‘Make them swallow 
a whole pepper-corn ;’ which is as if we were to cram a Lon« 
don pippin down the throat of a new-born babe. Others, 
again, say, ‘ Give them a little ale, beer, or wine.’ We know, 
unhappily, that some mothers are wicked enough to give 
their infants gin, and we know the consequences, Nota few 
advise that they be taken away, and kept in a basket by the 
fire-side, wrapped in flannel, for eight or ten hours, Why 
take them away from her? She has undergone no loss, or 
pain, or labour: she wants no rest, having had too much of 
that already. All she requires is the permission to indulge 
undisturbed the natural exercise of her own affectionate ine 
stinct. Give them nothing; do nothing to them: let them be 
in the nest under the shelter of their mother’s wings at least 
eight or ten hours; if hatched in the afternoon, till the fol« 
lowing morning. Then place her on the Grass, in the sun, 
under a roomy coop. If the weather be fine, she may be sta- 
tioned where you choose, by a long piece of flannel list tied 
round one leg, and fastened to a stump or astone, But the 
boarded coop saves her ever-watchful anxiety from the dread 
of enemies above and behind—the carrion-crow, the hawk, 
the rat, the weasel; and also protects herself (she will pro- 
tect her young) from the sudden showers of summer, Offer 
at first a few crumbs of bread: the little ones for some hours 
will be in no hurry to eat; but when they do begin supply 
them constantly and abundantly with chopped egg, shreds of 
meat and fat, curd, boiled Rice mixed with Cress, Lettuce, 
and the green of Onions, Melted mutton-suet poured over 
Barley-meal, and cut up when cold; also bullock’s liver 
boiled and minced, are excellent things. Barley-meal, mixed 
thick and stiff with water or milk, Nettle-tops, Leeks, Goose- 
grass, or Cleavers, and many other things, might be added to 
the list; but it is probable that a few of these may now and 
then be refused by some fanciful little rogues. I think I have 
observed that little Turkeys do not like their food to be 
minced much smaller than they can swallow it; indolently 
preferring to make a meal at three or four mouthfuls to 
troubling themselves with the incessant pecking and scratch. 
ing in which chickens so much delight. But at any rate, the 
quantity consumed costs nothing ; the attention to supply it 
is everything.” 

WatriteD Hurptes: HCW, Your question is properly the 
subject of an advertisement, 

Wueat Horine: O NR. You may commence early in April. 
Itis possible to be too early, because a sudden relapse to 
wintry weather would nullify the operation of loosening and 
stirring the land. 


AParkets, 


COVENT GARDEN, Marca 16. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, Vegetables 
continue to be plentiful, but many kinds of Fruit are still scarce. 
A few new Hothouse Grapes have made their appearance. 
Pine-apples, though far from being plentiful, are nevertheless 
sufficient for the demand, Walnuts and Chestnuts are abun- 
dant; of the former we observed some fine examples from 
Naples, Oranges and Lemons are sufficient for the demand, 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, and there 
is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in the market. Potatoes are 
unaltered since our last account. Lettuces and other salad. 
ing are suflicient for the demand, aad so are Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb may be ob- 
tained at about last week’s prices. Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, 
Cinerarias, Christmas Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, 
Epacrises, Acacias, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 0s Almonds, per peck, 68 
Grapes, Portugal, p. lb.,9d tols — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 6s to 10s | Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Apples, kitchen, p. beh., 4s to 6s — p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Lemons, per doz,, 1s to 2s Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 

— per 100, 6s to 12s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Oranges, per doz., Id tols6d | Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


— per 100, 5s to 12s | 
VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, per 100, 3s to 4s | Carrots, per bun., 4dto6d 
Seakale, per punnet, Is to 2s Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 33s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to7s Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 43 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz.bundl,, 8s to 10s | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9a 
Greens, per doz., 2s to3s Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
Brussels Sprouts, p, hf, sieve, | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols 

1s 6d to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 2s to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Watercress, p. 12 bun., 6d to 9d 

— per cwt., 3sto 7s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 8d 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun.,ls6dto2s6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 33 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 4s — Roots, p. bdle., Id to ls 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 5s Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to ts 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 3d 


POTATOES.—SoutHwakk, March 11. 

The Committee report that the arrivals from the Continent 
continue to be very extensive, much beyond the demand, con. 
sequently many are obliged to be stored. Trade is very heavy, 
and it is with difficulty the following prices have been obtained : 
York Regents, 80s. to 100s. per ton; Wisbeach do., 60s. to 
80s. ; Scotch do., 60s. to 70s. ; Scotch cups, 60s. to 70s. ; French 


whites, 60s. to 70s.; Belgian do., 55s. to 60s.; Rhenish do., 50s. 
to 55s. 


HOPS.—Fripay, March 15, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that theer is more 
doing in Hops, particularly in fine yearlings, 
HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, March 14, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s; Clover ... ... ... 60s to 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | NewClover ... .. — — 
Rowentense ir eee) 00) (60> 4/Straw* ..00 ver sees 20 28 
New Hay J. CooPEs. 


The supply short, but trade very slow, 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, March 14, 
Prime Meadow Hay 68sto72s Inferior... ... ... 60sto 708 
Inferior ditto,,. .., 50 63 |New Clover ... .. 
New Hay ae — |Straw ... 

Old Clover .,. ... 75 84 
WHITECHAPEL, March 14, 


ies ah, 4a 28 
JosHuA BAKER, 


Fine Old Hay .,, 63sto68s|NewClover . —sto —3 
Inferior ditto «» 50 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
New Hay — |} Straw  . os os of 2 


Old Clover 2); 7 80 84 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, March 11. 

We have rather more Beasts than on Monday last, although 
the supply falls short of what was expected. Trade is very 
dull, and late prices are with difficulty maintained tor the 
choicest kinds. The number of Sheep is larger, but the quality 
generally middling ; the best Downs, consequently, are readily 
sold ; trade is, however, slow for other descriptions. Trade is 
heavy for Calyes ; the supply is not excessive, they are, there- 


Corn Salad,p. hf, sieve, 9d to 1s. 
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fore cleared off, but at no higher prices. From Holland and 
Germany we have 138 Beasts, 330 Sheep, and 66 Calves; from 
France, 200 Sheep ; from Spain, 28 Beasta ; from Scotland, 500 ; 
from Norfolk and Suffolk, 2100; and 300 from the midland 


counties. 


Perst.of8lbs.—_s d 8 4 Perst.of 8ibs—s d 6 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 8 6to3 8 
fords, dc, .. 8 6to8 8) Ditto Shorn 


Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6] Ewes & 2d quality 3 0—3 4 


2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 0 Ditto Shorn 

Best Downs and Lambs ee eo oe 
Half-breds ...4 O—4 4/ Calves .., w D3 4—4 4 

Ditto Shorn .. Pigs .38 O—4 0 


Beasts, 3600; Sheep and Lambs, 20,200 ; Calves, 108; Pigs, 185. 
Fripay, March 15, 

The supply of Beasts is as large as of late, owing to a con- 
siderable arrival of foreign cattle ; the nnmber fresh up from 
our own grazing districts is smaller, The trade is exceedingly 
heavy, and Monday’s quotations cannot on the average be sup- 
ported. Although the number of Sheep is not large, it exceeds 
the demand, and late prices are with great difficulty realised. 
Only small choice Lamb is saleable, and these barely make 6s. 
per 8 lbs. Trade is very slow for Calves, and Pigs at about late 
rates. From Holland and Germany there are 241 Beasts, 280 
Sheep, and 132 Calves ; from France, 100 Sheep; from Scot- 
land, 200 Beasts; from the midland counties, 150; and 115 
Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 8. 6 to3 8 
fords, &c. .. 8 6to3 8| Ditto Shorn Ree tel, 

Best Short-horns 3 2—3 4] Ewes&2dquality3 0—3 4 

2d quality Beasts 2 4— 8 0] Ditto Shorn ‘ be 


Best Downs and Lambs .., ite Moni was 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves .., ww BD 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn ie Pigs . 3 O—4 0 


3320: Calves, 240; Pigs, 205, 


Mati, LAINE, 

Monpay, Marcu 11.—The supply of Wheat from the neigh- 
pouring counties this morning was small, and disposed of at 
about the same prices as this day se’nnight, The demand for 
foreign was extremely limited, and in the few sales effected 
rather less money was accepted.— Fine English malting 
Barley is unaltered in value, but inferior and foreign are 
almost unsaleable-—Beans and Peas are a slow sale, the 
former at Gd, to 1s. per qr. decline.—The Oat trade is exceed. 
ingly heavy, and late rates barely obtainable. 


Beasts, 906 ; Sheep ‘and Lambs 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, 8. 8 8. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White/41—43/Red ...... 36—38 
— — fine selected runs ...ditto|42—44|Red ...... 38—40 
— _— Talavera ...cc0e +» |48—50 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York... — |Red...... —_ 
— FOreign .neleccosssvenenescassereoesensvene 35—54 
Barley.grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev. | 24 —27|Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling | 18—21|Malting 22—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolle ........:000 seeeeees 15—19 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|18—22/Feed ..,/16—18 
— Irish ....... 17—20| Feed 15—18 
— Foreign 16—20/Feed ...|13—17 
BRWO easssscavecesvsviays 2u—24|Foreign |20—23 
Rye-meal, foreign 5l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ...... 24—26|Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon... 22—28| Longpod |25—28 
— Foreign 24—36| Egyptian |21—22 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent Boilers|23—25|Suffolk |24—26 
— Maple ...... 248 to 268 -Grey|22—23| Foreign |21—28 
MaIZO ..cccsseceesceenarvacsrencensees .. White] 22—25| Yellow...|24—26 
Flour, best marks, delivered .,.per sack)34—38 
—— SufFOlle ccexecesarcsserevenrseenr<enst ditto] 27—34|Norfolk |27—34 
— Foreign ccsivcsseenereree ene per barrel|22—24| Per sack|30—33 
ARRIVALS IN THE PorRT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,13772 aks} Wheat.| Barley. | Malt | Oats.; Beans. ; Peas. 
— 1534 bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ......... 2057 4006 5026 | 4895 882 547 
Trish _ _— 20 | 1630 _— _ 
Foreign 4024 730 — | 2251 | 3118 698 


maintained. 
The French markets are heavy, but we do not observe any re- 
duction in the price of Wheat and Flour. Prices of Wheat in 
the Dutch markets have receded ls. per qr. _, 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley, Oats. Flour. 
Qrs Qrs. Qrs. 

English ... 2910 4270 4740 3310 sacks 

ARISE "ye saa _ — — 

Foreign ... 6350 4210 13440 — bris. 
IMPERIAL W HEAT, |BARLEY.) OATS.) RYE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. —_—— —_—— 

Feb. 2 89s 4d| 25s 4d|15s 24|23s10d| 25s 6d|27s 0d 
— 9 38 6 24 73/15 3 |22 1 25 3 |26 4 
— 16.. 37 9 2310 |15 4 |20 7 24 11 |26 10 
— 23.. 387 11 23 7/15 6 |20 11 24 8 |26 0 

March 2.. 88 6 | 23 9 {1411 |2111 | 24 4 |25 11 
Ss) 88 6] 2310/15 2/23 3] 24 7 |25 4 

Agereg. Aver.| 38 5} 24 2 |15 3 |22 1/ 24 10 [26 3 

Duties on Fo- | —-——| —-—— el 
reign Grain 10 1 O41 8 Oy a, Of LT Ol Be 0 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, | Fes, 2.) Fes. 9, ) Frs.16.) FEB. 23, Man, 2,;Mar. 9. 


| 
39s 4d— ac) 
38 6 | 

| 


38 6 es Ss og ee 

38 6 Bs 7 J a 

37 11 mee Ss maak 

37 9 Fig bats) Spe ae 
SEEDS.—Marcu il. 

Canary, per qY......... 70s to 74s | Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 21s 


Mustard, white,p. bush. 
brown, do. ...... 
Rape, per last f 
Cakes, Linseed, p.1000... 92. 3s 


Oaraway, per cwt. ...31 — 33 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84 — 35 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt....— 


— — foreign,do— — — — foreign,p.ton 51. 15s 
— white, do. - - — Rape, foreign, do. 41, 5s 
— — foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush,...4s6d—5s 6d 


Livenrpoot, Turspay, Manca 12.—Scarcely any variation oc- 
curred in prices during the past week, but the demand has still 
been without the slightest animation, and purchases only made 
as pressing necessity required. There was an improved de- 
mand for Indian Corn, at Friday’s decline of 6d, per qr. All 
kinds of Wheat were 1d, per bushel cheaper than on this day 
se’nnight. Good brands of American Flour supported late 
value. There was a decline of 1s. per qr. on Beans and Peas, 
and 1d. per bushel on the lower quality of Oats. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, 


MAJESTY’S 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
4+ toerect Hothouses, W&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which be will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 9z. per foot, 1 foot widw, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses when completed charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle, -the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood ratters and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per ft. 
HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
ENRON AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
\ London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the atrention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
8S, and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


J oh PATENT. 
A Bway 
F M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
e row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two SitveR MEDAL 
Prizes, and is the Felt soLeLy natronised and adopted by 

Her Masesty’s Woops anD Forests, 

HonourABLe BoaRD oF ORDNANCE, 

Honouras_e East lnpia Company, 

HoNOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, ISLE oF WIGHT, 

Roya Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s House, Hanover- 
square. 
It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny PER SQUARE Foor. 

*.* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

far The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Neru1 and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


IRE STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. S. 

NEWALL and Co., is cheaper, stronger, more durable 
and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE, 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES. 

Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, 

Blackwall ; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


- ——— 


RAY, ORMSON, anv BROWN, Daavers-street, 

Chelsea, solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Gardeners, to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating 
every description of Building conuected with Horticulture. The 
work done by them at the Right Hon. the Earl of Kilmorey’s, to 
which they have had the honour of referring so long, still con- 
tinues to give perfect satisfaction, Mr. Kinghorn will be happy 
to show the work and give any information. 

They also beg to refer to the houses built by them during the 
past season, for the Worshipful Apothecaries’ Company of Lon- 
don, in their Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Mr. Moore, the 
Curator, will kindly show the work, and answer any enquiries. 
They beg also to say the Building only is referred to, as the 
Heating Apparatus was not erected by them, 

Gray, Ormson, and Brown have also the honour of referring 


to many of the nobility and gentry in the country, and to 
several of the London Nurseries. 
N.B. Plans and Estimates furnished free, 


[Marcu 16, 


OTICE, — One Hundred packets of FLOWER 
SEEDS for 5s,, 50 for 3s., or 32 for 2s. 6d., sent free by post 
on receipt of Money Order. The Advertiser, having a very large 
Collection of really new and genuine Seeds, begs to offer them 
at the above very moderate prices ; a small packet of 12 kinds 
will be sent for 12 stamps. A List of Flower Garden and 


other Seeds, with a sample packet, may be had for two stamps 

from which the selection may be made. Also packets of Garden 

Seede, free to any railway station in London, at 5s,, 10s., 15s. 

ant 20s, each,—Address JosePpH GOLDING, Seedsman, Hastings, 
ussex. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NELTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


ayy i9, 
Ly, fee 
Gaivan- Japanned 
Y x ised, Iron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24.inch wide .., 7d. peryd. 5d. per yd, 
} 2-inch strong ” ae ” Ok os 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, ee Sy omen, 
lg-inch ,, light ” 8 ” 6 ” 
ie » Strong 0 » 10 = Beings 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, «, 14 ms 11 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one» 
fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their [ron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre, 

SrraTion, Huanes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c,, and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals, Sraatrron, HUGHES, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


ue NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
at their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED, 
and its cheapness aud durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on ap- 
plication to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 

BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 

WARRANTED THE BEST. 


WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticut- 
© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHoUSE BuILDERs, and Hot-wATER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, Solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs andtofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air, Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices. Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
J. WEEKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


rig ne? FOR SALE,.— Two five-year-old Sufe 
folk Stallions, the property of T. BEALE BrowNe, Esq., 
Hampen, Andoversford, Gloucestershire. One is 17 hands high, 
the other over 16. They are sure foal getters, and were much 
admired and highly commended by the Judges at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at York. 4 
“Also two very fine five-year-old Suffolk Geldings. 
LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES,—Messrs. S. ALLsopr and Sons beg to call the atten- 
tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, 


either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 


Stores, as follows :—61, King William-street, London ; Cook- 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
| ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham, 
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Sales by Auction, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on 
FRIDAY, March 22d, at 12 o’clock, about 150 Double Camellias 
of various sizes, well set with bloom buds ; 200 Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, selected varieties ; choice American Plants, 
ablias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, &c.—May be viewed the morning 
of Sale; Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BRENTFORD. — TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. ; 

Ty Bases. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
structed to submit to public competition by Auction, on 

the premises, Brentford Nursery, Brentford, Middlesex, on 
MONDAY, March 18th, and two following days, at 11 o’clock 
precisely, by order of the Executors of the late Mr. J, Ronalds, 
the first portion of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, consisting 
of Evergreens and Fruit Trees; also the choice Greenhouse 
Plants, together with two Greenhouses, several two and three- 
ht Boxes, Hand-lights, Hot-water Pipes, Boilers, Seed-shop 
Fixtures, Horses and (arts, a capital Chaise, a quantity of 
Bricks, Garden-pots, dc. ; also the Stock of Seeds.—May be 
viewed prior to the sale; Catalogues may be had, 1s. each (re- 
turnable to purchasers), of the principal Seedsmen in London ; 
and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CHOICE CAMELLIAS FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AT 
MESSRS. LODDIGES’ NURSERY, HACKNEY, 
M:. J. ©, STEVENS is directed by Messrs. 

Loddiges to sell by Auction, on their Premises at Hack- 
ney, on TUESDAY, the 19th, and WEDNESDAY, the 20th of 
March, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a selection of about 1000-CAMEL- 
LIAS, from 3 to 12 feet high, beautifully formed plants, well 
furnished with bloom-buds, and comprising many Double 
White, Candidissima, Donckelarii, Aulica, and other choice 
sorts ; also a few fine specimens of Araucaria excelsa, 4 to 5 
feet, Rhododendrons robustum and campanulatum, 3 to 5 feet. 
Handsome Plants of Andromeda floribunda in flower, and some 
Limes in fruit.—May be viewed the day before the Sale, and 
Catalogues had on the Premises, and of Mr. J, C. STEVENS, 
88, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


HARDY CONIFERS, WELL DESERVING THE ATTEN- 
TION OF THE GROWERS OF THIS INTERESTING 


TRIBE, 2 

ME: J.C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, 22d March, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the following HARDY 
CONIFER, &c.: 2000 Cedrus Deodara, from 6 inches to 2 
feet ; 200 Araucaria imbricata, from 12 to 18 inches ; 50 Abies 
Khutrow, 1 foot to 13 foot ; 200 Pinus Gerardiana, 4 years old ; 
100 Pinus excelsa, 12 to 18 inches; 40 Cupressus torulosa, 12 
to 18 inches ; 12 Picea cephalonica, 1 foot ; 25 Picea Webbiana, 
3 years old; 6 of the rare Araucaria Bidwellii, 8inches; 25 
Quercus Fordii, 14 to 2 feet; and 100 Corraa speciosa major, 
1 to 2 feet, well set with bloom.—May be viewed the day prior 
and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


ST. IVE’S, CORNWALL, 

O BE LET, from Lady-day next, for such term of 

years, and on such conditions, as may be mutually agreed 
upon, all that excellent Messuage, Tenement, and Farm, called 
BICTON and REDLANDS, situate in the Parish of St. Ive, in 
the county of Cornwall, containing about 421 acres of Arable 
and Pasture Land, This Farm is well situated for markets, 
being only 5 miles from Liskeard and Callington, and within 
easy distance of several navigable ports.—For further parti- 
culars, apply to Messrs, H, T. and A, Smits, Solicitors, 
Devonport. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, we, 
| & Bele! anp CO. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded, on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to JAMES Hetiey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
<p AES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA. 

RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound Warerrroor and FLEXIBLE Pire is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in alltemperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them pars 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 


A, represents the Union-joint, for effecting the com i 
municatlo; 
between the Hose-reel and the Tank, or Reservoir. . 
B, the Box, for containing any small tools required, 
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ROSSKILL’S PATENT ROLLER.—For Rolling 
Spring Wheat, Growing Crops, Grass Lands, Compressing 
Soft Soil, and Crushing Clods. Prize Patent Wheels, Carts, 
and Waggons—awarded 30 sovs. prizes at Norwich. Prize 
Portable Farm Railway, will pay its cost the first year, &c. &e. 
On receipt of six penny postage stamps, a new Illustrated 
Newspaper and Catalogue will be sent gratis per post, with full 
particulars of the newest and best Field, Road, and Barn Im- 
plements, now kept in Stock, for delivery from Hull by water 
or rail to all parts of the kingdom. 
Address Mr. CrosskKILL, Iron Works, Beverley. 


CAMELLIAS, STANDARD ROSES, AND CRYPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA, 
M* J. C. STEVENS is directed to sell by Auction, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, on 
WEDNESDAY, March 27, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a collection of 
250 Camellias, from 1 to 6 feet, 300 Standard Roses of the 
finest sorts of Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon, and 200 fine 
seedling Cryptomeria Japonica from 1 to 3 feet.—May be viewed 
on the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had of Mr, J.C. 
Srevens, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, WIRE-WORKERS, dc. 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA.— ORNAMENTAL, DOMES, 
PHEASANTRIES, ARCADES, &c. 

R. KIRKE has been favoured with instructions 
from Mr. Butler (who is retiring from business), to sell 
by Auction, on the premises, 1 and 2, Beaufort-terrace, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, on THURSDAY, March 21, at 11 for 12 o’clock, 
all the STOCK, comprising Ornamental Domes, Pheasantries, 
Arcades, Columns, and Arches, wrought-iron Greenhouse, 
Stages, Stauds (circular, oval, and elliptic, to divide), Standard 
Rose Trainers, large Umbrella ditto, large and small Coops, 
large and choice Collection of Flower Stands, Tree Guards, 
Iron Garden Chairs, Rustic Seats and Chairs, Wire Fence, a 
great variety of Bird-cages, &c.—May be viewed the day prior 
and morning of Sale. Catalogues had on the premises, and at 
the Office of the Auctioneer, 19, Brompton-row, Brompton. 


TO GENTLEMEN’S - FLORISTS, AND 
© BE DISPOSED OF, a Small NURSERY, ina 


capital Situation, near London, well adapted for a Gen- 
tleman’s Gardener about commencing business.—For terms, 
&c., apply to Messrs, PRoTHEROE and Morgis, Leytonstone, or 
to Rosert J. Green, 28, Cannon-street, City, London. 


» TO MARKET GARDENERS, &c. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, the Materials of an Old 
VINERY, 60 feet long and 20 feet wide.—Apply to AsHBY 
and Horner, Builders, No. 7, Aldgate, London. 


TO GARDENERS, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 

O BE LET, with immediate Possession, an old 

established Concern in the principal and most fashion- 
able thoroughfare in Brighton, the Western Road; comprising 
the Seed, Fruit, and Florist Business, with excellent Vinery, 
Show-house, and Stove. In-coming moderate.— Apply to 
Messrs. Roeras and Aynine, Nurserymen, Withdean, near 
Brighton. 

TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS,.—LOUTH. 

qw BE LET, from year to year, or fora Term of 

Years, from Old Lady-day next, all that old-established 
and well-accustomed NURSERY situate near the River Head 
in Louth, Lincolnshire, containing about six acres, together 
with a comfortable Dwelling-house standing thereon, and also 
a Garden House and various Brick and Glass Frames, now or 
late in the the occupation of Mr, Thomas Cocking. The land 
isin a good state of cultivation, has various fine Beech and 
Privet hedges thereon, and is well adapted for the raising of 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, and presents a rare opportunity for 
persons in the above Business taking an advantageous situ- 
ation, there being no other Nursery of any magnitude within 
many miles of the town of Lonth, The incoming tenant would 
most probably have the option of purchasing at a low valua- 
tion a quantity of Seedling and other plants and Trees, which 
may be on the premises undisposed of on the 6th of April next. 
er further particulars apply to Gor and WILsoN, Solicitors, 

outh, 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF MANURES AND PURVEYORS 
OF AGRICULTURAL STUFFS, 

O BE SOLD OR LET, SOME SPACIOUS MILLS, 
with Water and Steam Power, formerly occupied for tne 
manufacture of cloth, with good Dwelling Houses, situate at 
Chalford, in the centre of the important and improving hill and 
vale agricultural district of Gloucestershire, This property is 
close to the Thames and Severn Canal, and to a station on the 
Great Western Railway ; and this extensive field tor such opera- 
_fions is unoccupied,—Apply to Messrs, Lawnkence, Cirencesters 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 
And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 
And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs. PRRRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
M. DRUMMOND anv SONS’ PRICED LIST 
of the above is now ready, and may be had free by post 
on application. Their stocks of Swede and Yellow TURNIP, 
ITALIAN RYE-GRASS, and NATURAL GRASSES for Per- 
manent Pasture deserves special attention. 

FREE DELIVERY.—Seeds forwarded carriage-paid to a 
number of places throughout the kingdom. For particulars, 
see the priced List. 

Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B. 


BEE HIVES. 

EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 

announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘“‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—GEorGE NEIaHBoUR and Son, 127, High 
Holborn, London.. 

**Nutt on Bees” (6th edition), now published. 


OHN BAILY, Purveyor to Her Masesty anpD 
H.R.H. Prince ALsert, 113, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, Dealer in every description of Useful and 
Ornamental POULTRY and WATER-FOWL. Dorking, Ham- 
bro’, Spanish, Polish, and Cochin China Fowls. Gold and 
Silver Spangled Bantams, All sorts of Pea Fowls. Gold, 
Silver, Pied, and Ring-necked Pheasants. Tame-bred Phea- 
sants inany numbers. Live Partridges for turning out.—Priced 
Lists and Estimates forwarded by post, on application. 


patent SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen, Carpenters’ and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. aset. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, 1s. 2d. each. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilating Chimney-valves, plain 5s; Ornamental 
ditto for Drawing-rooms: at J. H. Boossyer and Co’s (late 
Srurca and Boossyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London, Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance, 


R. EDWARD RYDE, Surveyor, Lanp AGENT, &e., 

will send free, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, ‘A 
READY RECKONER, with Plain Instructions for Measuring 
and Valuing Hay Ricks.” A Registry of Farms to Let, and 
Estates for Sale, is preparing, Particulars for insertion are 
respectfully invited. Land Surveying, Mapping, and Levelling, 
aceurately executed, Land Agencies conducted by yearly 
contract; 14, Upper Belgraye-placé, Haton-square, London, 


PIPE REEL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 


RUIT TREES, FLOWER-BEDS, &c.—Garden 

Netting, of superior quality, for preserving Fruit trees 
from frost, blight, and birds, or as a fence for rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, Tulip and Seed beds, can be had in any length or 
quantity at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per yard 4 yards 
wide, from Jonn Kina Fartows, Fishing Rod and Net Manu- 
actory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge. The netting being 
tanned will stand exposure to the weather for many years. 
Forwarded to any part of the kingdom on receipt of post-office 
order, or reference in town. An allowance to gardeners 
and large consumers.,—Copy the Address, 5, Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1/.4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas. WATTS, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


HE IMPERIAL COVERLETS, now so universally 

admired and appreciated, as a Cheap, Durable, LIGHT, 
Warm, and Elegant COVERING for the BED, can be had, 
Wholesale and Ketail, of W. H. Batson and Co., 1, Princess- 
street, Manchester; and 499, Oxford-street, London. 

**I disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy Quilts and Counter- 
panes ; they should always he avoided, especially by invalids, as 
they irritate delicate frames and prevent sleep.”—Dr. Graham’s 
** Domestic Medicine,”’ pages 192, 729, 


(YREY GOOSE FEATHERS, 1s. per Ib.— 
HEAL anp SONS’ present prices for Bed Feathers are :— 


POMS Sc. Soreveadnoonaee s 0s, 8d. | Best Grey Goose ...... Is, 10d. 
Grey Goose # White ditto ........0:0. Re 
Foreign ditto Best Dantzic ditto.....3 0 


Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and free from dust,— 
Heat and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to 
their Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


«© Where cruder juices swell the leafy vein, 

Stint the young germ, the tender blossom stain.” 
R. SCOTT’S Aperient Tablets (of a delicious 
flavour) will be found a prompt, efficacious, and invi- 
gorating alterative aperient Medicine, correcting those crudities 
of the vital fluids which constitute the primary cause of every 
disease, and, by assisting Nature in all her requirements, 
speedily restores the patient to health, They are also the 
safest and best medicine for children. ‘‘ A new Medicine, called 
Dr. Scott’s Aperient Tablets, has, by its extraordinary virtues, 
taken the public by surprise. It is a mild, aromatic, tonic 
aperient, of a pleasant flavour; and to such as suffer from 
indigestion, impaired appetite, bilious or liver complaints, 
inactive bowels, nervous affections, impurities of the blood 
and secretions, gout, dropsy, worms, &c., we strongly recom- 
mend it. Itis also a safe, pieasant, and efficacious medicine 
for children.”—Morning Chronicle, Jan. 25, Sold in boxes, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d, Agents: Rupp and Co., 151, Strand (of 
whom they may be had for 15 postage stamps) ; and sold by all 

Dealers in Patent Medicines throughout the Kingdom. 


| Dilip to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
—For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILLIP, and SYDNEY, the 
fine, Ist-class, teak-built ship ORIENTAL, Capt.J. P. TAYLOR, 
1000 tons, coppered and copper-fastened ; will sail from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks on the 23rd inst., calling at Plymouth. 
This very superior ship is fitted up expressly for the com- 
fort of passengers, and from her great height ’*tween decks, 
which are admirably lighted and ventilated, offers accommoda- 
tion rarely to be met with. All the’cabins are enclosed and of 
an extra size, for families and married couples. The passage 
money, 20 guineas each adult, including bedding, mess utensils, 
and provisions, which will be ample in quantity (see dietary 
scale), and excellent in quality, for which a guarantee will be 
given, and in addition, passengers are invited to be present at 
their inspection. There will be a library on board, Thereisa 
most magnificent poop and saloon of very large size, with ele- 
gant accommodation for cabin passengers. A skilful surgeon 
wiil proceed in the ship. For freight, passage, and all particu- 
lars, apply to Joun WuHiTTAKERS, 78, Mark-lane; or to WwW. R. 


BRUFTON, 59, Great Tower-street, London, 
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NEW PHLOXES, : 
RoarRe M.STARK, Edgehill Nursery, Edinburgh, 
begs to intimate that he is now prepared to send out the 

under-mentioned Seedling PILOXES, raised by R. Girdwood, 
Esq., F.C.H.S. They where exhibited, and awards made to 
several, at various shows last summer, Among other en- 
comiums, Mr, G. was congratulated on his “‘unexampled suc- 
cess in raising such a batch of seedlings,” by the Floricultural 
Editor of the Gardeners’ Journal. The descriptions below are 
in part extracted from that Paper of August 4th. In form the 
pips are all finely circular; limbs flat, smooth, and of proper 
thickness. 

CLEOPATRA.—“ An exquisite bloom, form perfect, colour 
pearl white, eye distinct.” 4s. 6d. 

DIANA.—“ Form excellent, colour lilac blush, eye circular,” 
3s. Gd. 

EDGEHILL BEAUTY.—“ Nice white flower, petals not very 
large, but a noble trusser, and very attractive flower.” 2s. 6d, 

GIRDWOODII.—“ Very pretty thing, ground colour lilac 
shaded to white, eye distinct, size large.” 3s, 6d. 

JOAN.—‘ Form good, colour bright lilac, inclining to purple 
at the centre, large.” 3s. Gd. 

MIRABILIS.—‘‘ Form desirable,” colour pale lavender, eye 
circular. 2s. 6d. 

RADIANCE.— Colour lilac blush, a fine trusser.” 2s. 6d, 

SNOW FLAKE.—Pure white, form good, also producing 
noble trusses, 2s. 6d. 

The set of Eight for 203. 

For other varieties, lt. S, begs to refer to his Catalogue of 
Florists’ Flowers, which is now ready, and may be had on ap- 
plication.—Hope-street, Edinburgh, March 16. 


HOMAS CRIPPS respectfully announces to his 

Friends that he has now ready for sending out strong 
healthy plants of those unique and matchless half-sbrubby 
CALCEOLARIAS raised by Mr, Cole, gardener tothe Right 
Hon. Lady Maria Meade, 

To enter into details of the respective merits of these floral 
beauties will, I trust, be deemed unnecessary, further than to 
state that, amongst hundreds of eminent judges who visited the 
collection during the two past seasons, may be enumerated the 
following nurserymen, gent!emen’s gardeners, &c., from some 
of whom letters have been received expressive of their desire to 
arrange for the purchase of the whole stock of plants, viz., 
Messrs. Henderson, Nurserymen, Pine-apple-place ; Mr. Ayres, 
Blackheath ; Mr, Gibbs, late foreman to Mr. Epps, Maidstone ; 
and Mr. Ogle, gardener, Eridge Castle, Mr. Woodhouse, of 
York, in reply to specimens of cut flowers submitted, says, ‘‘I 
have visited most of the Calceolaria growers’ collections during 
the past season, but have seen nothing equal to the specimens 
received from you.” Editor of the Gardeners and Farmers’ 
Journal, June 16th last: ‘* We congratulate you on your good 
fortune in raising sucha batch of flowers. If they are seedlings 
of your own sowing, and of one sowing, we can only say you 
are very lucky, and it must be your own fault if you do not 
avail yourself of such unexampled success.” 

The above in sets of six plants, 1l. 10s., with the usual dis- 
count on three sets.—Tunbridge Wells Nursery, Kent. 


FLOWER SEEDS, POST FREE, 
BAKER begs to recommend to tie Nobility, 
e Gentry, and his friends in general, the following very 
choice and superior assortment of FLOWER SEEDS, which 
are now ready to be sent out in sealed packages, at the prices 
affixed, post tree, : 


100 packets choicest Annuals, including the newest and 
most approved varieties .,, nck ae ie aa 

50 Ditto ditto ditto ... 

25 Ditto ditto ditto ... 

12 Ditto ditto ditto ... 


20 Ditto, choicest dwarf kinds, for filling beds 
20 Ditto, half hardy and tender Annuals ..,. 
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12 Ditto, distinct varieties of Hollyhock ... 

12 Ditto ditto Balsams 

12 Ditto ditto Larkspur 

12 Ditto ditto German Aster 

12 Ditto ditto German Stocks .., 

12 Ditto ditto German Larkspur 

8 Ditto ditto Zinnias 00 sett ae 
20 Ditto ditto Perennials,including splen- 


cid mixed varieties of Verbena, Petunia, Hertsease, 
Pentstemon, Calceolaria, &c. ... oe oo ae 
Remittances expected from unknown correspondents (either 
by post-office order or postage stamps). 
GEORGE BAKER, Seedsman, Wells, Somerset. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE GERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS, PANSIES, PETUNIAS, CHRYSANTILE- 
MUMS, PHLOXES, &c. 

ENRY WALTON begs to inform the Public that 

his Priced and Descriptive CATALOGUE, containing the 

very best selections of the above, is now ready, and can be had 
for one stamp. 

Twelve of the best Fuchsias sent out last season 12s., or Six 
for 7s, 6d,, can be sent by post, free. All the fine older varieties 
at 5s. per dozen. 12 of the best Show Pansies, 6s.to 9s. 12 of 
the best Show Pinks, 6s. post free. Also fine plants of Mitraria 
coccinea, first week in April, at 5s. 6d., can be sent by post. 

H. W. has been favoured with the stock of two beautiful 
CALCEOLARIAS, raised by Mr. Gordon, of Foxhill-bank, near 
Accrington, Lancashire, viz., ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” creamy ground, 
with large purple spots in the centre, small pink spots round 
the margin; form excellent, A very distinct variety, 3s. 6d. 
“Beauty,” a very pretty flower, of fine form; ground colour 
creamy, with pink spots, 3s, 6d. 

The above have been seen by competent judges in different 
parts of the country, who have pronounced them first-rate, and 
decided acquisitions to any collection. As numerous orders 
have been received from parties who have seen them, and the 
stock is small, early orders will have the best plants. Now 
ready and sending out. 

All orders must be prepaid, and made payable at Burnley. 

Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire. 


ee THOM, Marser Garpener, Cornhill, 
Aberdeen, is now sending out plants of his Strawberry, 
““THOM’S SEEDLING,” which is one of the finest under 
cultivation, at 1/, 1s. per 100; 25 plants sent post free, 7s. 6d. 

Agents: Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, Seedsmen, Leaden- 
hall-street, London; Mr, John Scott, Landscape Gardener, 
Chester-road, Manchester; Mr, John M‘Lane, Gardener and 
Florist, Camera-square, Chelsea. 

Orders addressed to R. THom, Cornhill, will be punctually 
attended to.—Cornhill Gardens, Aberdeen, March 16, 


“ SUNSET” VERBENA. 

Mi ESSRS. JEYES anp CO. have much pleasure in 

offering for Sale the above Verbena, The two eminent 
growers named below have described its character. 

“Your Verbena ‘Sunset’ is quite distinct from any other 
scarlet. Its habit for bedding is the best we know of. The 
mame is well applied, for a mass of its flowers has all the 
appearance of a declining sun,— DANIEL Jupp, Gardener to the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K.G.; WALTER GREY, Gar- 
dener to the Right Honourable Sir James Parke.” 

Plants 5s, each; if two are ordered three will be sent. 

P.S.—The Prices of the Rare Flower Seeds advertised and 
described in this Paper of March 9 are—Hibiscus speciosa, 
2s. 6d.; Jithionema membranaceum, 6d.; Myosotis azoricus, 
2s. 6d.; Pentstemon Murrayanum, 2s. 6d.; Calandrinia um- 
bellata, 2s, 6d. per paper,—Northampton, March 16, 


Now lteprinting, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rey. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M. A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general 
The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dorkings 
The Cochin-China Fowl 
The Malay Fowl 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl 
The Game Fowl 

The Mute Swan 


The Canada Goose 

The Egyptian, or Cape Goose 

The Musk Duck 

The Grey China Goose 

The White Fronted or Laugh- 
ing Goose 

The Wigeon 

The Teal and its congeners 

The White China Goose 


The Tame Duck 

The Domestic Goose 

The Bernicle Goose 

The Brent Goose 

The Turkey The Rumpless Fowl 

The Pea Fowl The Silky and Negro Fowls 

The Golden and Silver Ham-| The Frizzled or Friesland. 
burgh Fowls Fowls 

The Cuckoo Fowl 


The Blue Dun Fowl 
The Lark-crested Fowl 
The Poland Fowl 
Bantam Fowls 


Published by James Marriews, at the Office of the Garpeners’ Curonicte anp AcricururaL GazerrE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


“TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA.” 
A BEAUTIFUL HARDY BULBOUS PLANT, 
producing, in long succession, large lemon-coloured flowers, 
spotted with crimson, and is well adapted tor bedding. Strong 
flowering roots 6s. per dozen, or per post, free, 7s. per dozen, 
30 packets of new and yery choice Flower Seeds for 6s,, per 
post, free, 


CHOICE FRUITS, &e. 
YY CUELL Anp CO. beg to call the attention of those 


gentlemen now about planting or replenishing their Fruit 
and Kitchen Gardens to the following choice articles ; 
TRUE FASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 

Y. and Co. beg to announce they are now executing orders 
for the above, in fine strong Canes, of the same stock as they had 
the honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Gardens and most of the 
Nobility, 15s. per 100, 

Fine large WHITE RASPBERRY, 3s. per dozen. 

CORNWELL’S VICTORIA DITTO, 12s. Gd. per 100. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND APRICOTS, 3 years 
trained, and forward for bearing, 5s, each. 

CHERRIES AND PLUMS, 3 years trained, 3s. 6d, each, 

PEARS AND APPLES, fine Espalier, 24s. per dozen. 

The above are of the most select kinds, and worked from the 
Stock of the Horticultural Society of London, and are war- 
ranted correct to their sorts. 

STURMER AND ANGLESEA PIPPIN, fine Espalier, 24s, 
per dozen; Standards, 1s. 6d. ; Dwarfs 1s. each, 

GOOSEBERRIES, in 12 of the best kinds selected for size 
and flavour, 5s. per dozen. 

CURRANTS, improved large White Dutch, 5s. per dozen. 

DITTO, Biack Naples, 5s, per dozen, 

DITTO, large Red Grape, 4s, per dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Myatt’s Eleanor, 10s. 6d.; Globe, 
7s.6d.; Prolific, 5s ; Mammoth, 7s. 6d, ; British Queen, 3s. 6d. ; 
Cuthill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d.; Coul Late Scarlet, 3s. 6d. per 
100, with many other fine sorts, 

RHUBAR B.—-Myatt’s Linnzus, 1s.6d.; Mitchell’s Prince Albert, 
Is. 6d. ; Myatt’s Victoria, 1s, each, ‘obolsk (earliest), 9s.to 12s, 
per dozen, 

ASPARAGUS,.—Giant (strong), 2 and 3 years, 2s, 6d, and 
3s. Gd. per 100. 

SEAKALE (strong), 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

WHITETHORN, 3 years old, very fine and clean, 2s, 6d. 
pers fine 2 and 3 years transplanted, 6s, 6d, and 8s. 6d, per 
1000. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
PINKS. 
OUELL ann CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 
lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices : 
25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carnations 
and Picotees “7 see ir “a £5 0 0 
12 pairs do. do. do, an Fc 210 0 
(Including their fine Red-edged Picotee, ‘‘ The Gem,” 
by far the most perfect Picotee yet raised, and 
shown in all the winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions during last season.) 


25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. do. .., 3 0 0 
12 do. do. do. do, do. 1l.4s,to 110 0 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs 012 0 
True old Clove—per pair a ep aa 020 

PINKS, finest first-class show flowers, 123., 18s., and 24s. per 


dozen pairs. 

PANSIBS, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Exhi- 
bitions, 10s, to 18s. per dozen, well established in small pots, 
or per post, free. 

CAMELLIAS of the newest and best kinds, with flower-buds, 
30s. per dozen. 

CINERARIAS, do. do,, 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

ERICAS, comprising the best spring-flowering kinds, 12s, to 
18s. per dozen. 

ROSES, Standards, Half-standards, and Dwarfs, of the finest 
kinds in cultivation, 12s, to 15s. per dozen, 

Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEANr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs. 


Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills _ 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,, Knuives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves » Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors 5, scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears [riety, 


Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great ya- 
struments Hand-glass Frames {Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Scythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern|Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets|Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat-|Spuds 
Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, &c. Thistle Hooks 
») Stands in Wires |Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 


Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
», Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 


G. and J. DEANE are sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA~ 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom,—D£ANe®’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st,, London-bridge, 


‘* FAMILIAR IN THEIR Mourus As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or stamped 
for post 3d. (also in Monthly Parts), No. I. of 
OUS EHOLD WisO. Rs DS, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conpucrep By 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
London : Office, No. 16, Wellington-street, North (where all 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


ETTICE ARNOL D.—A New Tale 
by the Authoress of ‘‘Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘‘ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &e. &e. 

Mrs. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION, No. 12, published 
this day, contains Chapter II. of a new story called “ LET- 
TICE ARNOLD,” by the above popular writer. Also, How 
should Girls be Educated—Letters on Geology—The Botany of 
Spring Flowers—The Work Basket, with illustrations, d&c. &c. 
Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., or in Monthly Parts, 
1s, 2d. each. Parts I. and II. are now ready. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


ts This day is published, Seventh Edition, 
IGH FARMING, under Liberal Covenants, the 
best Substitute for Protection. By JAmes Cairp, Farmer, 
Baldoon. Price 1s, or free by post, 1s. 4d. With Engraved 
Plan of Farm Buildings. 
Witt1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE PLANTATION SCHEME, or the West of Ireland as a 
Field for Investment, Octavo, with Map, price 63, 


Shortly will be published, 
RACTICAL VENTILATION, as applied to Public, 


Domestic,-and Agricultural Structures ; being an elucida- 
tion of plang, and suggestions of easy application, for ventilat- 
ing every spevies of architectural structure; with remarks on 
heating, construction of fire-places, cure of emoky chimneys, 
and an appendix on the ventilation of ships, steamboats, and 
railway carriages. By R.S, Burn, Architect, Manchester. 

WiLL1AM BLAckwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, new and be edition, price 2s., or by post 
for 2s. 6d, 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to Live and 

What to Live for ; with ample rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self.management ; together with Instructions for securing 

perfect health, longevity, and that sterling state of happiness 

only attainable through the judicious observance of a well- 
regulated course of life. By a PHysician, 


Also, by the same author, price 2s, 6d., by post 3s. 6d. 

A MEDICAL TREATISE on NERVOUS DEBILITY and 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practical Observa- 
tions, illustrated with Anatomical Plates in Health and 
Disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the 
medical profession, the result of many years’ practical experi- 
ence, is addressed to the numerous classes of persons who 
suffer from the various disorders acquired in early life. In its 
pages will be found the causes which lead to their occurrence, 
the symptoms which indicate their presence, and the means to 
be adopted for their removal, 

London : Kent and Ricmarps, 52, Paternoster-row ; HANNAY, 
63, Oxford-street ; MANN, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 


Just Published, 
HE FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS’ GUIDE 
TO THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS AND MANURES, AND 
TO THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. By JoHn MARTINDALE, 

London: Darron and Co., Holborn-hill, and all Booksellers. 
Price 3s, 6d,, neatly bound in cloth. } 

‘In our opinion both gardeners and farmers cannot do 
better than to make themselves well acquainted with the 
‘ @uide’ thus cffered them,’—Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agric 
tural Gazette, Sept. 8, 1849. 


‘The book teems with good advice and useful information.” 


—The Country Gentleman, Jan. 7, 1850. 

‘No improving farmer ought to be without it for a single 
week.”—Durham Chronicle, ; 

‘*Decidedly the most simple and concise treatise that has 
appeared on the subject.”—Darlington and Stockton Times. 

“* Assay Office and Laboratory, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sept. 27, 1849. 

“JT have read Mr, Martindale’s ‘Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 
Guide to Agricultural Chemistry’ with great pleasure. It is an 
excellent compendium, and embraces all our present informa- 
tion in this branch of applied chemistry, arranged in a very 


methodical manner, and well adapted for parties just com- 
mencing the study of this science. 
(Signed) * THomas RicHARDSON, Ph.D. 
(and Lecturer on Chemistry in the School of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne).” 


Just published, for distribution, 
A PLAIN ADDRESS TO THE LABOURING 
CLASSES ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SAVINGY 
BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 

“ Of all the plans devised for bettering the condition of the 
labouring classes, not one has so successfully promoted that 
end as the establishment of Savings’ Banks.”— Walker's Original. 

‘A useful little tract, intended for distribution among those 
whom it is likely to benefit, viz., the industrious classes,”— 
Agricultural Gazette. i : ; 

Copies of the above Tract supplied for circulation at the rate 
of 6s, per 100, 

Reading: J. Hatton ; or of any Bookseller, 


Printed by Wit11am Brapsury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Faeperick Mytuett Evans, of No. 7, Church« 


row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their — 


office in Poult teshaisg) in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver- 


tisements aud Communications are to be ADDAESSED 70 THB EDITOR » 


— Satuavay, Manca 16, 1930, 
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Plants 5s. each; if two are ordered three will be sent. 
_ _ P.S.—The Prices of the Rare Flower Seeds advertised and 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 12—1850.] 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 


[Price 6d. 


" INDEX, 
Agricultural Society of England 188 4 | Mechi’s live stack account .... 194 
ee te teescrteesueeesees 187 6 | Orchids, Mr. Warner’s ....46+ » 163 
Brick and tile manufacture 186, ¢ | Oxen on boarded floors 187 


Caledonian Wort Society 
Calendar, Horticultural 

— Agricultural .... 
Canary seed, to sew ...ccceses 
Cattle Insurance Compauy.... 137 6 


Vaint for iron 
Pear moths 
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Chrysanthemums, how ro plant 181 a 182 a 
Corm salad ....... 02. ..se0e sees 179 6 | Plants, diseases of .... 180 6 
Cypripediam caudatu 182 ¢ — grouping of........ . Wla 
Diseases of plants .. 180 6 | Po yanthuses, cross-breed 181 ¢ 
Draining memoranda, 186 a |} Pond mud ...., 182 4 
Elm trees at Southampten, Rein in Sussex . 182 6 
death of ...sseeecses 182 ¢ | Roots, to piant a 187 6 
Farm, gardev........ « 183 4 | Rosea, general remarks on , 180 a 
Ferns for a wall .....-secsse0s 183 6 | Rose stocks _ ...... vebenems os 183 6 

Royal South London Floricul- ve 
. a 
Garden farm . s lads... - 1796 
Garden walks Aci 179 ¢ 
Glass, rough pla . . 181-5 
. Guano....... W79¢ 
Heat. terreatvial... .ssesssese 179 € | Tents, Indian .......- « 1826 
_ Horticultural Society... 182 ¢ | Tle and brick manufacture 186 ¢ 
Tron, paint ior .... « 188 a@ | Toad shedding skin of........ 181 ¢ 
Linen, Irish .... 188 a | Tropweolums ........ 7 wee 184 € 
Linnean Society ...... 183 a | Walks, garden .. .. 181 6 
Manure, pond mud as 182 a | Warner’s ( Mr.) . 834 
— wasteof ...... 135 6 | Waterpipes . oes ISL 0 


FROxAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, WEDNESDAYS, Mary 8th, 
J une 12th, and Jury 2d. 
AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1, 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; 
after that day, 5s. ; or on the days of Dxhibition, 7s. 6d. each ; 
and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the Sth, botn included. 
N. B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


2 ees SOCIETY (EstaBtisnep 1844) for the publi. 
cation of Works on Natural History, 
Subscribers are informed that a volume of Papers on Botany, 
edited by A. Henrrey, Esq,, and a History of the British Ento~ 
mostraca, with 36 plates, by D. Barrp, for the year 1849, are 
. how ready, and will be forwarded to members who have paid 
_ their subscriptions, 
__ The Society, since its establishment in 1844, has published 
17 volumes, 15 of which are illustrated mostly by coloured plates, 
~ on various branches of natural history, A list of these works 
may be obtained by application to the London Secretary. Avery 
few complete sets of the works may be:still had, or for any par- 
ticular year. Subseripticn for one year, ll, 1s. 
By er of the Council, Epwin LANKEstTER, M.D., Secretary. 
22, Old Burlington.street, London. 


————— ee 
OHN CATTELL begs to offer the following superb 
CALCEOLARIAS, at 2s. Gd. each, viz, Madame Merrie, 
_ Superb, Emperor, Sir Harry Smith, Beauty Supreme, 
_ Standishii, Supreme, Exemplar, Masterpiece, and Lydia, 
u Also the following fine bedding varieties : 

KENTISH HERO, 93. per dozen. 

INTERMEDIA, rich yellow, 9s. per dozen. 

CATTELL’S HERO, rich velvety crimson, of the same size 
and form as the Kentish Hero, of which it is a seedling ; in 
habit it is not quite so shrubby as Kentish Hero, consequently 
there is little else but flowers to be seen. It was greatly ad- 
mired by all who saw it in bloom last summer, and continued 
in flower from June till October. 7s. 6d. each, no discount to 
the trade, excepting when three are ordered four will be sent, 

The above are all young healthy plants, in good condition 
for travelling. 

TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
” PAVONIA, 1s, 6d. per dozen. 

J. C, has a large stock of strong plants of DeJphinium Bar- 
lowii and grandiflorum maximum, worth the attention of the 
trade. A remittance or reference is expected from unknown 
correspondents,— Westerham, Kent. 


UPERB N E W VERBENA, 
ADAMS’S “MISS PAYNE.” 

The above beautiful variety was raised by Mr. W. Adams, 
Gardener to W. Hogg, Esq., Biggleswade, and will be found 
the best White Verbena of the season. To flowers of an 
extraordinary size it unites a delicious fragrance, which adds 
much to its attractions. 

Extract from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 13,1849, “ W. A.A. 
Colour pale blush, fading to white; flowers very large, but 
narrow iu the lobes ; a good variety, on account of the size of 
its flowers, both individually and collectively.” 

Exiract from a letter. from Mr. J. Bundy, Gardener to 
— Trevor, Esq., Bromham Hall, Beds. ‘I beg to say I saw 
your seedling Verbena, and must say it was remarkably fine, 
much more so than any I had ever seen before, therefore 
you are at liberty to make what use of my Game you may 
think proper,” 

Opinions, equally favourable, have also been expressed by 
Mr. Pullen, Gardener to the Hon. and Rev. H, C. Cust, 
Cockayne, Hatley, near Potton, Beds. ; Mr. Pope, Gardener to 
Mrs. Harvey, Ickwell Green, Beds. ; and many other gardeners, 
to whom reference is kindly permitted. Good Plants, post 
free, 5s. each; when two are ordered three will be sent, 

London Agents: Messrs, Hurst and M‘MouL Len, 6, Leaden- 
hall-street. 

Address, Susan Woop, Nurseries, Huntingdon, 

P.S. Postage stamps received as payment. 


“SUNSET” VERBENA. 
; M ESSRS. JEYES anp CO. have much pleasure in 
offering for Sale the above Verbena. The two eminent 
growers named below have described its character, 

“Your Verbena ‘Sunset’ is quite distinct from any other 
scarlet. Its habit for bedding is the best we know of. The 
mame is well applied, for a mass of its flowers has all the 
appearance of a declining sun.—DaniEL Jupp, Gardener to the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K.G,; WaLtEer GREY, Gar- 
dener to the Right Honourable Sir James Parke.” 


_ described in this Paper of March 9 are—Hibiscus speciosa, 


2s, 6d,; Athionema membranaceum, 6d.; Myosotis azoricus, 


2s. 6d. ; Pentstemoa Murrayanum, 2s. 6d.; Calandrinia um- 
bellata, 2s, 6d. per Paper,—Northampton, March 23, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ean 

still be had for two postage stamps (to pay the postage), 
© The Flower Seed List is peculiarly comprehensive, 
and gives to each variety ils scientific name, hardihood, 
time of duration, colour, height, and time of flowering. 
Our readers will thus see that from its universal utility, 
we can scarcely say too much in its recommendation, 
and we are sure that the name of the eminent firm will 
be @ sufficient guarantee that every article they send 
out will not only be true to name, but also of the best 
possible quality.” —Mrptanp Frorist for January, 1850. 

FLOWER SEEDS, 

We have a superior stock of all the newest kinds, and as 
some of the choicest varieties are grown under own inspection, 
we can warrant them to be quite new and correct to name, 

SCALE OF PRICES SENT POSTAGE FREE, 
No. 1.—100 Packets choice sorts, including all the best Hardy, 


Half-hardy, and Greenhouse Annuals, Biennials, 
and Perennials, 18s, ; larger packets, 25s. 
No, 2.—50 Ditto ditto ditto 10s.; ditto lbs. 
No. 3.—25 Ditto ditto ditto 6s. ; ditto 8s, 


Complete lists of the sorts included in each collection will be 
found in the Book Catalogue ; or, if preferred, a selection may 
be made from it, at the purchaser’s option. 

IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS, 
In the original Sealed Packets. 

We have concluded an arrangement with one of the largest 
growers of Flower Seeds on the Continent for a large supply of 
imported German Seeds, and we have much pleasure in stating 
that we can with confidence recommend them as being of very 
superior quality, and such as we are sure will give the most 
complete satisfaction, 

ALL FLOWER-SEEDS SENT FREE BY POST, 


GERMAN STOCKS. 
No. DWARF GERMAN TEN-WEEK STOCKS, 
4, An assortment of 36 varieties a eu ocr cae 


te 
oo™ 


5. af 24 varieties... Boo wae “o 
DWARF GERMAN TEN-WEEK STOCKS, WALLFLOW 
LEAVED. 


Huw: 


R- 


6, An assortment of 16 varieties wae aD 
as 12 varieties... A = mene al 
BRANCHING GERMAN TEN-WEEK STOCKS, 
8, An assortment of 12 varieties —... nie a re oO 
AUTUMNAL FLOWERING STOCKS, 
9. An assortment of 20 varieties... as 2. ieb 0 
WINTER OR BIENNIAL BROMPTON STOCKS, 
10, An assortment of 16 varieties... ves wa i 
GERMAN .ASTERS. 
QUILLED DOUBLE GERMAN ASTERS, 

11. An assortment of 24 varieties oe eae a 5 0 
125 f, 12 varieties eat an ae 3.0 
DWARF DOUBLE GERMAN ASTERS, 

13. An assortment of 16 varieties “5 aap Pre aoe ae 
1k, A 12 varieties a - are ot 3 0 
GLOBE-FLOWERED DOUBLE GERMAN ASTERS. 

15. An assortment of 12 varieties ree, we ee =e 0 
PYRAMIDAL-FLOWERED DOUBLE GERMAN ASTERS. 
16, An assortment of 24 varieties ies as ee ak OO 
17, AS 12 varieties Diy ro asa 0! 
WALLFLOWERS, 

18, An assortment of 10 distinct varieties .,. 3 PoE ou OD 
BALSAMS, 

19, An assortment of 12 varieties sas noe ce sro Se 10 
DWARF DOUBLE BALSAMS, 

20, An assortment of 10 varieties So ae eae ceaiousO 
CAMELLIA-FLOWERED DOUBLE BALSAMS, 

21, An assortment of § varieties ove an spo abe 0 

LARKSPURS, 
22, An assortment of 10 varieties as Ax a ee 
TALL DOUBLE LARKSPURS., 

23. An assortment of 8 varieties me aan ie ences Soli) 
STOCK. FLOWERED.—TALL DOUBLE LARKSPURS. 
24. An assortment of 6 varieties ae a5 ety ae AG 
HOLLYHOCKS, 

25, An assortment of 24 varieties ... ct as on, OO 
MARVEL OF PERU. 

26, An assortment of 8 varieties tan 3 0 
SCABIOUS, 

27. An assortment of 8 varieties as one bas » 3 0 
ZINNIA ELEGANS, 

28, An assortment of 8 varieties Ree ae =e 2e 
GREENHOUSE OR TENDER ANNUALS, 

29, An assortment of 20 varieties... AO Sn AD) 
30. 3 12 varieties = a4 “0 4 0 
GREENHOUSE PERENNIALS. 

31, An assortment of 20 varieties oid Ab son OD, O 
32. Ar 12 varieties aig ren coe re 
HARDY BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 

33, An assortment of 20 varieties .,. ore sae oy eye 0) 
B 12 varieties 4 0 


" Fioe ce, = on 
ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT FREE BY POST, 
For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 
AUBTHUR MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 


tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
Viction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODSTOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will surpass everything yet outin its class. The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping, See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—"* W. K. B. Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink; aremarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet scen.” 

Fine strong plants the Ist of April, at 5s. each, free by post, 


Ne A N.D) RYALR E SEE D'S) — 
DAHLIA, saved from the best and newest varieties, in- 
cluding the fancy sorts. 

FUCHSIA, from named show flowers. 

GERANIUM, from all the best and choicest varieties. 

PANSY, saved by the best growers frum the choicest varieties, 

PICOTEE AND CARNATION, from the best show flowers, 

PINK, saved by a celebrated florist from choice named show 
flowers. The above Six varieties, inciuding postage, for 5s., 
or ls. each packet, 

Calandrinia umbellata, Centranthus macro:yphon, Gra- 
manthes gentianoides, Heliaphila trifida, Ipomcaa formosa, & 
new dark variety; Nemophila maculata, Phlox Drummondii 
Leopoldii, Tropzeolum speciosum. 

The Jast named Hight sorts, including postage, for 7s., or 1s, 
each paper. 

To be had of Witttam Denver, Seedsman and Florist, 82, 
Gracechurch-stree’, London. 

N.B.—A Descriptive and Priced Catalogue may be had on 
application. 


NEW OATALOGUE OF CHOICE GERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS, PANSIES, PETUNIAS, CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, PHLOXRES, &e. 

ENRY WALTON begs to inform the Public that 

his Priced and Descriptive CATALOGUE, containing the 
very best selections of the above, is now ready, and can be had 
for one stamp. 

Twelve of the best Fuchsias sent out last season 12s., or Six 
for 7s, 6d,, can be sent by post, free. All the fine older varieties 
at 5s, per dozen. 12 of the best Show Pansies, 6s, to 9s, 12-of 
the best Show Pinks, 6s. post free, Also fiue plants of Mitraria 
coccinea, first week in April, at 5s, 64., can be sent by post. 

H, W. has been favoured with the stock of two beautiful 
CALCEOLARIAS, raised by Mr. Gordon, of Foxhill-bank, near 


Accrington, Lancashire, viz., ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” creamy ground, 
with large purple spots in the centre, small pink spots round 
the margin; form excellent. A very distinct variety, 3s. 6d. 
“Beauty,” a very pretty flower, of fine form; ground colour 
creamy, with pink spots, 3s. 6d. 

The above have been seen by competent judges in different 
parts of the country, who have pronounced them first-rate, and 
decided acquisitions to any collection. As numerous orders 
have been received from parties who bave seen them, and the 
stock is small, early orders will have the best plants. Now 


Where three are ordered four will be sent. 

Mackte’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and wiil be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage,x—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, March 23, 


ready and sending out. 
All orders must be prepaid, and made payable at Burnley. 
Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST WHIGH CAN BE PROCURED. 
B ASS anp BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDs. 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1/.,2/., and 3l. A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s. 6d, A List of the Co!lections furnished if 


required, 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 
Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, rAwE 
100 varieties best and newest Aunuals ie% oa 16 0 
50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for ae ee 
20 varieties best dwart kinds, in larger packets, suited 
for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12do.for ... 5 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s.6d.,12for ... 5 
20 varieties choice Greeuhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 7 
20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12 for 5 
IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS, 
20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s. 6d; 12 ditto 
12 vars. splendid China Asters a ona 
12 vars, fine globular Asters 
12 vars, Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs 
9 vars. Tall ditto =e “rl cas bee 
Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 27, and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-office orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown. 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will b¢ 
forwarded, prepaid, on appliwation, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


EW GLOBE FUCHSIA, “ KIMBERLEY’S 
INACCESSIBLE.”— This splendid variety was raised 
from Williamsii, and is far superior, the blooms being twice the 
size of that variety ; sepals very broad ; tube rather short, of a 
bright glossy crimson ; corolla rich deep velvety purple ; habit 
very fine, and a free bloomer ; foliage rich glossy green; will 
prove one of the greatest ornaments ever offered. Strong 
plants 10s, 6d. each, the 15th of April, may be obtained of 
C. Kimpertey, Florist, &c., Pinley, near Coventry, and of the 
following gentlemen, who have kindly ordered it: Messrs. 
Woop and Son, Maresfield, Sussex; Mr. Ivery, Peckham, 
near London; Mr. Gaines, Surrey-lane, Battersea; and 
Messrs. WiDNALL and Davis, Grantchester, Cambridge. 


ICHARD SMITH begs to eall attention to the 


following New and desirable Plants, which will be sent 
out by him early in April. 

PHTUNIA ECLIPSE.—Thisis a very beautiful variety, which 
will give general satisfaction, The flower is large and of good 
texture ; ground colour pale rosy flesh, very fully marked with 
rich crimson maroon veins, forming in their density and pecu- 
liar shape a perfect star in the centre of the flower ; it is a free 
bloomer, of good habit, and unquestionably the most beautiful 
light variety hitherto sent out, 

CACTUS (EPIPHYLLUM) MAXIMUS.—This is a hybrid, 
of enormous size, between Speciosissimus and Ackermanni 
major, of a bright deep red colour, slightly tinged with purple 
in the centre; it is very showy, an opinion of which may be 
formed when it is mentioned that the flower when expanded 
measures 10 inches across. See Notice to Correspondent ‘‘S,,” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 5th, page 460, 

Price of Petunia and Cactus, 5s, each, Where three or more 
are ordered of either or both they will be charged 3s, 6d, each. 

Nurseries, Worcester, March 23, 


ror tot 
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‘for sowing, may be h 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


BEAcTEOL FLOWERS.—A few Packets of supe- 
. rior DOUBLE BALSAMS at Is. per packet ; also some fine 
DOUBLE SWEET WILLIAMS at 6d., post-free. 100 packets 
of Flower Seeds, for 5s. ; 70 for 4s,; 32 for 2s. 6d.; or 12 for 
14 postage stamps, post free, warranted. A List, with directions 
ad, inclosing-a sample packet for 2 stamps, 
Address, Joseru Goxpine, Seed Merchant, Hastings. 


URNIP SEEDS.—The Subscribers have for Sale 

200 Bushels of fine large GREEN-TOP BULLOCK 

YELLOW TURNIP SEEDS of crop 1849, and warranted 
genuine.—J. Morrison and Son, Seedsmen, Banff, March 23. 


np HoMes CRIPPS respectfully announces to his 
Friends that he has now ready for sending out strong 
healthy plants of those unique and matchless half-shrubby 
@ALCEOLARIAS raised by Mr. Cole, gardener to the Right 
Hon. Lady Maria Meade. 

To enter into details of the respective merits of these floral 
beauties will, I trust, be deemed unnecessary, further than to 
state that, amongst hundreds of eminent judges who visited the 
collection during thetwo past seasons, may be enumerated the 
following nurserymen, gent!emen’s gardeners, We., from some 
of whom letters have been received expressive of their desire to 
arrange for the purchase of the whole stock of plants, viz., 


OOLOGIv AL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.— 
The Admission will be SIXPENCE for each person on 
EASTER MONDAY and TUESDAY, 


poplin FOREST TREES.—The Subscriber 
offers to the Trade as follows: 
From 300,000 to 500,000 Larch, 1 year, very fine 1s. 6d, per 1000 
Do. do, emaller size ..,1 2 Pi 
200,000 Spruce, 2 years, fine a A 4 
300,000 Scotch Fir, 1 year, fine, first size 
Do. do. second size 
100,000 Do. 2 years oat 
100,000 Beech, very fine, 2 years .., 
100,000 Ash, fine, 2 years Bs 
100,000 Sycamore, 1 year, fine 
100,000 Alder, 1 year “ 
80,000 Silver Fir, 2 years, fine ... te AO ” 
On receipt of Cash. Orders for any quantity of the above 
will be shipped on two days’ notice, 
Tuomas Barnes, Merrion Nurseries, Booterstown, Dublia. 


Co CHINA FOWLS.—New laid EGGS for 
setting, may be had, by applying by letter post paid, to 
“«w. 0.,” at Mr, M‘Lacuuan’s, 6, Birchin-lane, Lombard- 
street, London, | 


” 
” 
” 


. ” 


ee eS 
SARROANAHE 


Messrs. Henderson, Nurserymen, Pine-apple-place ; Mr, Ayres, 
Blackheath; Mr. Gibbs, late foreman to Mr. Epps, Maidstone ; 
and Mr. Ogle, gardener, Bridge Castle, Mr. Woodhouse, of 
Whitby, in reply to specimens of cut flowers submitted, says, “I 
have visited most of the Calceolaria growers’ collections during 
the past season, but have seen nothing equal to the specimens 
received from you.” Editor of the Gardeners and Farmers’ 
Journal, June 16th last: ‘* We congratulate you on your good 
fortune in raising such a batch of flowers. If they are seedlings 
of your own sowing, and of one sowing, we can only say you 
are very lucky, and it must be your own fault if you do not 
avail yourself of such unexampled success,” 

The above in sets of six plants, LJ, 10s. 
respondents a remittance is requested, 

Tunbridge Wells Nursery, Kent. 


IANT SAINFOIN.—The Advertiser having grown 
the above valuable Plant for some years, begs to offer it 
to his agricultural friends. It has proved invaluable to 
farmers, as it cap be grown on either light or heavy soils, if 
well drained, producing a crop of Hay, Seed, and Sheep-feed in 
the same year, The advertiser gave 3). per bushel to the 
original grower, and now offers it at the reduced price of 10s., 
at which price any quantity above 3 bushels may be obtained 
on application, with a post-office order for the amount of the 
seed and sacks, to Mr. W, Doscert, Newnham, near Baldock, 
Herts. If any information is required, W. D. will be happy to 
give it. 
BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 


DWARD TILEY having become possessed of the 
whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
called ‘« BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
now sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 
6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet. For further 
particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 
February 9th, Also the following fine varieties can be highly 


From unknown cor- 


recommended : : 8. de 
Queen Melon .. oe ee oe -. 1 6 per packet. 
Bowood Green-fiesh .. ee ee So uO a 
Beechwood do. oe oe ee eee Ae. AA 
Windsor Prize do. .«- oe oe ee LO 7) 
Emperor 69 oe AG da ee aA 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid oo ve m0 ” 
Dunean’s Green-fleeh do. improved Ace. 3 eet) 59 
Hampton-court Green-flesh a) ee Gnd a 
Egyptian do. do. improved .. 1 0 a9 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS. 
Victory of Bath An oe Ar Gow? 93 
Gordon’s White Spine << ae AD u ; An 


Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. ee o. 2 ” 

A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
a packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
three Cucumbers for 7s. 

Sold by Epwarp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c,; COLE’S PATENT. 


K BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
© generally that Mr, CoLE has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon, 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore. 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &e., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications, A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 


Ayes WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEanr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 


Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| _Sieves » Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors 3) scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears (riety, 


Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- 


struments 
Chaff Engines 
Chaff Knives 
Daisy Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock Spuds 
Draining Tools 
Edging Irons and 
Shears 
Flower Scissors 
»» Stands in Wires 
and Iron 
Fumigators 
Galvanic Bordersand 
Plant Protectors 
Garden Chairs and 
Seats 


dand-glass Frames 
Hay Knives 
Hoes of every pattern 
Horticultural Ham- 
mers and Hatchets 
Hotbed Handles 
Ladies’ Set of Tools 
Labels, various pat- 
terns, in zine, por- 
celain, &c. 
Lines and Reels 
Marking Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic Wire 
Milton Hatchets 
Mole Traps 


», Loops 
»» Rollers 


NENT LABELS, samples 0 
of Horticultural Tools, can be s 
the United Kiugdom,—DEANE’s 


Mowing Machine 


Reaping Hooks 

Seythes 

Scythe Stones 

Shears, various 

Sickles 

Sickle Saws 

Spades and Shovels 

Spuds 

Switch Hooks 

Thistle Hooks 

Transplanting Tools 

Trowels 

Turfing Irons 

Wall Nails 

Watering Pots 

Weed Extractorsand 
Hooks 

Wheelbarrows 


opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge 


Youths’ Set of Tools 
&. and J. DEANE are sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
f which, with the Illustrated List 
ent, post paid, to any part of 
Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER, 


BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST, 


tothe oo 


F 
JOAN ILL 


WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticun- 
© TURAL ArcuiTects, HorHousk BuiLpeRs, and HoT-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress, Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety, BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any im use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices. Plana, 
Estimates, and Catalocues forwarded on application. 
f J. Weexs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


GraTURs, VASES, FOUNTAINS, GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, COATS OF ARMS, &c., and ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EMBELLISHMENTS in Imperishable Stone, by 
VAvuGHAN and Co., 60, Stones End, Borough, London. Tew, 
Croae@on, late of Coade’s, Superintendent. A Pamphlet, con- 
taining Drawings of a portion of the Stock, forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


CHRONICLE. 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, Eight Bushels of 

good JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. Cash on receipt 
of roots.—Apply to SAMUEL Finney and Co., Nursery, Gates- 
head, stating price per bushel. 


Te BOTANISTS.—The Subscriber begs to inform 
Students of Botany and others that he has on hand a full 
supply of every description of APPARATUS required for the 
field or study, of which a Priced List may be had on application, 

Catalogues of every article connected with the Nursery or 
Seed trade now ready.—Rosert M. Srark, Nurseryman and 
Seedsman, 1, Hope-street, Edinburgh. 

Agent for London, Mr. W. PaMPLin, Frith-street, Soho. 


Looe BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufactnrers of the improved WOOD and 
ZING MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, &c., in boxes of 100, &e. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 

Sole agents in London, G. and J. Deane, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
ETLEY «np Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery.” 
Lists of Prices ‘and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetiey and Co., 35, Sobo-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


MILK PANS FISH CLOBES 


PASTRY PINS 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISBIS 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
T MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


* the best description,. varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to 5s. each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. per inch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on applica'ion at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
- | Eastern Counties Railway. 


[Marcu 23, 


In submitting our list of prices, we would be, 

attention to the Leading Article bf the Gardeners’ Clronicle of 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of ** Patent Rough Plate.” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac. 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HantLey and Co,, precisely at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 


8by 6 andunder 10by8 at 44d. per foot, 
10 by 8 re 14by10 atdd. ,, 
14 by 10 a 1} foot at5ld. ,, 
1} foot 3 feet at 6d. 3 


” 

PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 44...10s. 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}.,,13s, 6d. 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s, 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
38. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 73. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register« 
ing, he nah ey per Horticultural Glass, &c. 

a San ., 116, BISHOPSGA 

WITHOUT, LONDON. go “oe 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs. CHANCE, HantLey, SWINBURNE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 bours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CogAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efficient, 
and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

1st. It is a non-conductor. 

2d. Itis portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage, 

3d. Lt effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person, 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 lbs, to the 
square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. , 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Co.’s. PATENT FELTED SHEATHING 
for COVERING SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, &c., and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, &c., pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 20 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
Croccon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES made and 

fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction, One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parts of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAMES Watts’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England, 
ieee SUN-BLINDS, RiCK-CLOTHS, &c. 

—Manufactory, Old Kent-road (facing the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Railway Terminus), and 17, Smithfield-bars, London. 

The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 

Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 

The band on ths lawn, in the spacious marquee ; 

This tent for our dinner and that for our tea. 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for Fé'es, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THomas Epeinaton and Co., 
Tents of every description, Rick Cloths with Poles, &c. Tanned 
Netting, for the protec‘ion of fruit trees from frost, blight, and 
birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed, either in gardens 
or fields, at unprecedented low prices, viz., 1d. per square yard, 
or 200 yards for 14s., or 500 yards for 30s., or 1000 yards for 50s. 
Gardeners and shopkeepers supplied by the cwt. New Arch-- 
angel Mats and Serim Canvas for wall fruit, Tarpaulings for 
houses uuder repair or hire, Orders and inquiries per post 
immediately attended to. ; es, 

FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLExiBLe Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or cressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, rendcr them par- 
ticularly adapted tor exportation, 

N.B.-VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted wich Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with iminedia‘e attention, 


cee to the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
—For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILLIP, and SYDNEY, the 
fine, 1st-class, teak-built sbip ORIENTAL, Capt.J. P.TAYLOR, 
1000 tons, coppered and copper-fastened ; will sail from the St. 
Katharine’s Docks on the 23rd inst., calling at Plymouth. 
This very superior ship is fitted up expressly for the com- 
fort of passengers, and from her great height tween decks, 
which are admirably lighted and ventilated, offers accommoda- 
tion rarely to be met with. All the cabins are enclosed and of 
an extra size, for families and married couples. The passage 
money, 20 guineas each adult, including bedding, mess utensils, 
and provisions, which will be ample in quantity (see dietary 
scale), and excellent in quality, for which a guarantee will be 
given, and in addition, passengers are invited to be present at 
their inspection. There will be a library on board, Thereisa 
most magnificent poop and saloon of very large size, with ele- 
gant accommodation for cabin passengers. A skilful surgeon 
will proceed in the ship. For freight, passage, and all particu- 
lars, apply to Joun WuiTTAKeERs, 78, Mark-lane; or to W, R. 
BrvFrron, 59, Great Tower-street, London, 
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CHOICE GERANIUMS AND FANCY GERANIUMS, 

OLDER anv CARROD, Nursery and Szepsmen, 
: Bedford Road, Clapham Rise, beg to offer 12 of the fol- 
lowing varieties (strong plants), for 21s., cash. Armida, Su- 
perb, Anais, Ariel, Alonzo, Forget-me-Not, Jenny Lind, King 
Hudson, Lamartine, Lallah Rookh, Marian, Minna, Norah, 
Ondine, Phyllis, Queen Victoria, and Sylvia, 

N.B. Post-office orders payable at Clapham Rise. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PETUNIAS, &e. 

SMITH’S Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
* contains the very best selections of the above; witha 
useful note and a marked List of the best Verbenas for exhi- 
bition in pots, with mode of training, and what is of great 
importance to exhibitors, the time of stopping back, soas to catch 
a sheet of bloom when it may be required; with descriptions 
of his superb Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c. ; and 
will be forwarded on the receipt of one postage stamp.— 
Tollington Nursery, Hornsey, Islington. 


UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
SEVERAL fix Ss Be OF THE 
INFLUENTIAL =< ROYAL AGRICUL- 
MEMBERS ea ath, dy TURAL SOCIETY. 
ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 

can be had on application, aRatis (for one penny stamp). 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnirs, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Maneotp Wurzet, Crover, &c., as well as all the 
%est varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 


‘ The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 
Rendle’s Imperial Purple.top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s. 8d. 


. Ditto ditto... co ins . pergt. 1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per I]b., 8d. perqt,1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per Ib., 8d. pergt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d. perqt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d. per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot si . +» perlb, 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurze «. Perlb. 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass per bush, 7 0 


Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d. to0 7 
Large Cattle Parsnip aa ces per lb.,1s.to 1 6 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 
PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
‘suit various soils, at 30s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
Seed and 12 lbs, of heavy seed to each acre. 


All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED 1786. ~- 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
VU 7M. DRUMMOND anv SONS’ PRICED LIST 
of the above is now ready, and may be had free by post 
on application. Their stocks of Swede and Yellow TURNIP, 
ITALIAN RYE-GRASS, and NATURAL GRASSES for Per- 
manent Pasture deserves special attention. 

FREE DELIVERY.— Seeds forwarded carriage-paid to a 
mumber of places throughout the kingdom, For particulars, 
ee the priced List. 

Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B. 


‘A GRICULTURAL SEEDS.—The following delivered 
free to London, or any Station on the Bury line to Norwich, 
at the present prices, as annexed, 
GRASS SEEDS. 

The best selectel varieties, mixed in proper proportions of 
such kinds as possess the most desirable qualities suited for 
PERMANENT PastToueEs, and adapted to different descriptions of 
soils, per acre > «.. 248, Od, 


Fine mixed dwarf varieties for lawns, per Ib. ... ow 1 8 
Ditto, per peck Mp ne me ae 0 
RYE GRASS, True Italian a per bushel 6 6 
G Perennial or ome re ak 
TURNIP—Skirviog’s Liverpool Swede, p. bu., 28s., p.qt.1 0 
as Laing’s Improved Swede, per bu., 36s.,p.qt. 1 3 

7 Purple-top Swede, per bush., 28s. pergt.1 0 

~ Skirving’s Improved Purple-top Scotch ,, ...1 3 

2 Norfolk White, Green, and Red Rounds,, ... 0 9 

BS Dale’s Hybrid as its Gon eee ge 

e White and Red Tankards wd “gre @ 

o Yellow Tankard or Scotch Pudding ,,...1 3 
LUCERNE eae ea * +» perlb, 0 10 
CARROT—Large White Belgian a ne Ge 
a Long Green-top Red Altringham ... ,,...1 0 
PARSNIP—Large, for cattle ee xin yO 8 
MANGOLD WURZEL—Yellow Globe Sa! piste O96 
9 “gs Red Globe ai Ua 

a ce Long Red an tg5 cn, UF (6 
Long Yellow ; 09 


” ” oe aes 
Best English Red and White Clovers, Trefoil, and all other 
Agricultural Seeds of the best stocks at the lowest market 
prices. PRICED CATALOGUES of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
sent prepaid on application ; also prices to the trade, 
Post-office orders payable to Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN 
Brown, Remittances required from unknown correspondents, 
- BASS anp BROWN, Seep and Horticutrurat EsTABLIsH- 
MENT, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


. FLOWER SEEDS, POST FREE, 

G BAKER begs to recommend to the Nobility, 
* Gentry, and his friends in general, the following very 

choice and superior assortment of FLOWER SEEDS, which 

are now ready to be sent out in sealed packages, at the prices 

affixed, post free. 

100 packets choicest Annuals, including the newest and s. d. 


most approved varieties .., on ope tes soe, LO) 0 
50 Ditto ditto * ditto ... 5 0 
25 Ditto ditto ditto ... 26 
12 Ditto ditto ditto .., 16 
20 Ditto, choicest dwarf kinds, for filling beds .., Pm a(t 
20 Ditto, half hardy and tender Annuals .., ar oo 5 0 
12 Ditto, distinct varieties of Hollyhock ,.. aie won ane 
12 Ditto ditto Baleams .,., i owe 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto Larkspur 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto German Aster 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto German Stocks .., on oO) 
12 Ditto ditto German Larkspur eeran iG: 
8 Ditto ditto Zinnias i “re nce eto dD) 
20 Ditto ditto Perennials,including splen- 


did mixed varieties of Verbena, Petunia, Hertsease, 
Pentstemon, Calceolaria, dc. ... 2 may al) 
Remittances expected from unknown correspondents (either 
‘by post-office order or postage stamps). 
Gzorce Baker, Seedsman, Wells, Somerset, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 Ibs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s. 3d. per lb,; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per lb. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 

Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 

AMUEL FINNEY anbd Co’s’ DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS may still 
be had on application, inclosing two penny stamps for postage. 

100 fine, Hardy and Half-hardy kinds, for 15s, 

50 do. — do, 85. 
0. 


25 do. 
12 do. do, do, 3s, 

With a large assortment of German Stocks, Asters, &c., im- 
ported direct in sealed packets. 

Gateshead Nursery. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 

4 Grew KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who so liberally pur- 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plants, which have been transplanted, See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘ STRAWBERRIES: J. K. Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal.—‘* Srraw- 
BERRIES: J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
‘ Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s. per doz, or 4/. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken, 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, March 23. 

HOME GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE, 
By the Great Western, South Western, and South 
Eastern Railways. 
Pippo SUTTON anp SONS being daily in the receipt 
of numerous orders from various parts of the kingdom, beg 
respectfully to intimate that they execute all orders in strict ro- 
tation, and with as little delay as possible. J. S. and Sons 
having a large stock of all the articles named in their Adver- 
tisements which have appeared in previous Numbers of the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, can still supply any of those articles,— 
Reading Seed Warehouse, Readirg, Berks. 


} EETINGS AT WORTON COTTAGE, ISLE- 

WORTH, for the Display and Examination of SEED- 
LING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, and other objects of Horticul- 
tural Interest, 

The Editor of the Frorist AND GARDEN MISCELLANY 
particularly requests that all Seedlings for the opinions of the 
Censors of that work may be posted, as far as practicable, so 
a3 to reach Mr, Beck, Isleworth, Middlesex, on the Wednesday 
morning of each week. Parties desirous of attending per- 
sonally with their productions, by taking the 4 o’clock train for 
Isleworth from the Waterloo Station, will be put down within 
a few minutes’ walk of Worton Cottage. 

The Meetings will be held on Wednesday, April 3d, and each 
succeeding Wednesday, at 5 o’clock, P.M. 

An Artist will attend these Meetings, to take coloured memo- 
randa of anything particularly striking. 


Che Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1850, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


= § Medical......cccosees secesceeceesS P.M, 

Monvay, March 25) Geographical ++ .84P.Me 

Civil Engineers... .8 P.M, 

Tuxspay, =— 264 Medical and Chirurgical S4P.M. 

Coulee viedeccusvans 9 P.M. 

ms ociety of Art: 8 P.M. 

WxpNEspAY, — 77 Geolozien aipivacretees Shp. 

al Society of Literature. 4 P.M. 

TuuRspar, — 28) Ne tiamatie REE ci : 7 Poot. 

<p § Chemical (Anniversary 8 P.M. 

Satuppay, = 504 Westminncer Medical., 8 P.M. 
“Pray, Mr. Eprror, what is Macnn?” “ Mache, 


Madam, is Corn-salad.” “ I mean that beautiful Let- 
tuce-like plant that one seesevery where in Paris in the 
winter.” ‘That, Madam, is Mache or Corn-salad ” 
“Well, but whatisCorn-salad?”’ “‘Itisavery old vege- 
table, a sort of Valerian, which once was cultivated by 
everybody, and now is seldom seen.” ‘‘ And why not 
seen? Iam sure we have nothing half so good in 
England.” ‘Pardon me, Madam, we have 7¢ in Eng- 
land ; you may buy its seed in every shop, and the 
salad itself in Covent Garden.” “How very strange ! 
our gardener knows nothing about it, nor how to 
manage it ; and it is most provoking, for we are all 
lovers of salad, and in winter we have nothing but 
Celery and bitter Endive, with Mustard and Cress. 
If we see a Lettuce, it is a poor wretched thing, too 
tough toeat, and too ugly toadmire.”’ “Then, Madam, 
I would order the gardener to grow Corn-salad, as his 
grandfather did, if his grandfather was a gardener. 
It is as well however that he should have what is 
called Mache d’Italie, which is much better than 
our own Corn-salad, and is what has attracted your 
attentionin Paris.” “‘ But where can I buy the Mache 
@ Italie? I dare say our seedsman never heard of 
it.” “ Perhaps not, but he may procure it from Paris 
in these railway days, without difficulty, or from his 
London correspondent, who will obtain it for him.” 
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troublesome—and I have done. As I have said, we 
are all such great lovers of salad, and that must be 
my excuse. I wish to ask you what is meant by 
Scarolle, another winter vegetable one sees in Paris 2”? 
“Scarolle, Madam, is Batavian Endive.” “ But it 
is not much like Endive ; it is not so curled, and 
not so bitter, and much larger, and more tender.” 
“All very true, Madam, still it is a kind of Endive ; 
well known in England, but little cultivated. It is 
more hardy as well as more delicate.” ‘Then, why 
do not our gardeners produce it?”” “Some do; but 
we suppose it is not the fashion in the kitchen; 
and if we might hazard a supposition on the subject, 
it would be that it is not thought to look so well.” 
“But I want a salad that is good to eat, as well as to 
look at.” “ You will find it difficult, Madam, to over- 
come the prejudices of your servants. They will 
not permit you to have green Asparagus ; and the 
will not permit you to have Scarolle.” “I shall, 
however, insist upon it.” “Then, Madam, we have 
the honour to assure you, that if you will really 
Insist, your gardener may produce you as good salad 
here as in France.” 


Tae facts connected with Grounp TemrrraTurE 
are so seldom studied, and so little appreciated, that 
we are induced, in consequence of the remarkable 
depression of the thermometer since the beginning 
of the present month, to draw attention to the facts 
which a comparison of the evidence before us elicits. 


The temperature of the air, and of thermometers 
sunk | and 2 feet respectively in thoroughly-drained 
land, since the beginning of the present year, is as 
follows : 


“Another thing, Mr. Editor. Pray tell me why we 
never have Lettuces in winter, like those we have in 
summer.” ‘The reason, Madam, is that gardeners 
don’t grow them.” “And why not?” “Because they 
don’t generally know how. The Dutch have them 
in great excellence ; we seldom have. Perhapsif you 
insisted you might succeed.” 

“One word more, Mr, Editor—I really am very | 


PH, Temperature of the Air. | atthe depeh of 
Max, Min. | Mean. | 1 foot. 2 feet. 
Jan. 38.58 | 27.64 | 33.11 36.35 37.98 
Feb....... | 50.21 | 35.29 | 42.60 41.98 41.71 
March 1 53 38 45.5 || 43 43 
— 2 53 43 48.0 44 433 
— 3 54 33 43.5 45 44 
— 4 44 20 32.0 | 44 44 
— 5 48 26 37.0 || 424 44 
— 6 56 27 41.5 |) 42 43 
— 7| 56 31 | 43.5 || 42 43 
— 8 47 38 425 43 43 
— 9 50 27 38.5 |} 433 432 
— 410 54 28 41.0 |] 423 433 
— iil 48 20 34.0 43 44 
— 12 51 21 36.0 || 42 43% 
— 13 57 30 43.5 414 43 
— 14 47 34 40.5 || 42 43 
— 15 47 18 32.5 43 43 
— 16 48 23 35.5 |} 41 43 
— 17 48 17 Sea ii 395 42 
— 18 44 24 34.0 385 413 
Average | 50.27 | 27.66 | 38.96 42.33 43.18 


The next Table gives a Comparison of the average 
Ground Temperature, at 1 foot and 2 feet of depth, 
in March, 1850, and previous years. 


1 foot deep. | 2 feet deep. 

Mean of March, 1838............| 419.48 41°.46 
fs is 41 .46 41 .93 

x ao 39 .24 4l .71 

5 gee 4] .55 42 .14 

at 5a 37 .79 38 .37 

3a, 4) oe 44 47 45 .55 

eae 4) .22 41 .03 
Mean of the preceding years...| 41 .16 41 .74 

Mean of the first 18 days in 
Marchy US5O bs sini. laded solves oe 42 .33 43 .18 


From this we learn the very unexpected fact, that, 
notwithstanding the low range of the thermometer 
in the present month, the mercury having sunk 
below 26° on seven nights out of 18, and on one 
occasion as low as 17°, yet the average ground tem- 
perature for the first 18 days in March is actually 
higher than for the whole of March, in any recent 
year except 1846, and that it is more than 5° above 
the average of the whole of March, 1845. 


Hence we arrive at the unexpected information 
that, notwithstanding occasional severe frosts, pro- 
bably of very short duration, and towards morning, 
an unusual amount of warmth is accumulating in 
the soil, ready to force vegetation into great activity 
as soon as any permanent advance takes place in 
heat and light. It is evident that if Almonds are 
not in flower, and Apricots are scarcely opening 
their bloom on the 18th of March, it is not because 
of any unusual deficiency in the temperature of the 
soil, but because the nights are so cold as to act as 
a diurnal check upon the progress of vegetation, 
while the days are not warm enough or bright enough 
to cause any diurnal counteraction. In fact the tem~ 
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perature of the air by day has in no one instance 
during March exceeded 57°. 

The inference that we venture to draw from this 
is, that we have now before us unusually cheering 
prospects of a fine, vigorous, and rapid growth when- 
ever vegetation shall begin, and that crops of all 
kinds will be abundant, unless some disaster, not to 
be foreseen or arrested, should blight them. With 
such an accumulation of heat as nearly 43}° in the 
ground by the 18th of March, it is improbable that 
the free action of roots, upon which the prosperity 
of cultivators so essentially depends, should be 
impeded by any ordinary event. 

These tables moreover show that the mean tem- 
perature of the air in January was 33.11°, or about 
34° below the mean of the month for 23 years. The 
temperature of the earth at one foot below the sur- 
face was about 32° above that of the air ; and at two 
feet it was nearly 5° warmer than the air. 

In February the air was 3° above the average for 
the month. The earth, although several degrees 
warmer than in the preceding month, averaged some- 
what lower than the air. From the 1st to the 18th 
of March, inclusive, the temperature of the air, 
34° below the average of the period, was upwards 
of 3° colder than the earth at one foot below the 
surface ; and more than 4° colder than the earth at 
two feet deep. 

Taking the whole period since the commencement 
of the year, the temperature of the air has averaged 
38.22° ; that of the earth, at one foot deep, exactly 
2° warmer than the air; and about 23° warmer at 
two feet deep. Usually, as the spring advances the 
mean temperature of the air and earth comes to an 
equality ; in summer the air is warmer than the 
earth ; but in autumn, when the sun-heat has begun 
to decline, an equality may be again remarked ; and 
in winter the earth is somewhat warmer than the air. 

According to tables published in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society, vol. iii. pp. -99-109, the 
earth at the above depths averages on the whole 
year from 1 to 14° higher than the mean of the air; 
and, generally, in other parts of the globe, the earth, 
if accessible to air, preserves a temperature differing 
little from that of the mean temperature of the air 
of the locality. 

Therefore we must infer that plants have, gene- 
rally, their roots in a medium between those 
extremes of heat and cold to which their tops are 
exposed. Roots are not naturally subjected to a 
temperature equal to the extreme heat of the day ; 
nor to a cold corresponding with that of the night ; 
their natural temperature is doubtless that to which 
they are most generally exposed ; and this, it appears, 
lies about midway between the twovextremes. This, 
then, is the mean which should be sought for the 
roots of plants under artificial treatment ; and yet 
how differently are they often situated! Many 
unfortunate Vines have doubtless their roots at the 
present moment in an outside border far below the 
lowest night temperature kept up in the house ; 
under such circumstances, the roots act very imper- 
fectly : and the colder the border the more nearly 
is the Vine reduced to the state of a cutting, which 
may be made to grow without roots till it exhausts 
itself ; and it is well known that if precautions are 
not taken to keep Vine borders warm whilst hard 
and early forcing is carried on, Vines do become 
much exhausted. Roots cannot be well formed in 
soil exceedingly cold compared with the temperature 
in which the top is vegetating. When the latter is 
early forced its vegetation is almost ready to cease 
before midsummer, when the border would naturally 
be sufficiently warmed to encourage the growth of 
roots ; and such roots as are then made cannot be 
so fully matured as not to be liable to perish in 
winter. When that happens we hear loud com- 
plaints of the composition of the borders ; whereas, 
in nine cases out of ten, their coldness in the early 
part of the season, compared with the heat inside 
the house, is their only fault. 


ROSES. 
GerneraL REMARKS. 

Tue generality of Rose-growers, as we have already 
shown, have spoiled their gardens by the introduction 
of many worthless varieties, by the choice of sorts which 
do not uniformly bloom at the same time, and attempt- 
ing to have some of these varieties in bloom all the 
summer and autumn. With regard to the worthless 
varieties, all we need say is, that by such name we de- 
nounce those Roses which have no one claim that give 
them a place by the side of others of the same colour, 
and in all respects better. For instance, if a Rose with 
a thick petal, abundant bloom, double flowers, and 
always blooming, is in a garden, every Rose of the same 
colour that has none of these points become worthless 
in the same establishment, All Roses that are fairly 
beaten by others in all respects are worthless, and 
there is scarcely one garden among the hundreds we 
have seen, where an attempt is made to grow Roses, 
but what we have observed many so flimsy that an 
hour's sun spoils them ; others, so far from double, that 
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they look poor and miserable ; others, again, 80 ex- 
cessively rambling, that they cannot be kept commonly 
tidy for a week together in the growing time ; others 
of the most awkward and eccentric growth and habit, 
that they defy all the skill of the most practised gardener 
to form a handsome head, or to make them look well as 
a bush or shrub ; some which yield but few flowers, 
and they soon over, yet in a Rosery of any pretension 
as to number of specimens, we are sure to find all these, 
and many more, very remarkable for their bad quali- 
ties and the absence of any redeeming points. ‘These 
ought to be removed at once, and be for ever discarded. 

The Rose catalogues require weeding, for they make 
young beginners anxious to grow many more varieties 
than are good or even tolerable, and have already led 
to the evils which we have stated to exist. The second 
evil, the want of uniformity in the time of blooming, may 
exist with a collection of good Roses, and nothing 
more completely mars the general effect. Above all 
considerations the Rose cultivator should be careful 
that all the Roses that form a particular feature should 
bloom at once; can there be anything so ludicrous 
as a row of pillars and festoons of Roses with 
some in flower and others not? ‘The whole design 
is marred by such an oversight, because it is not 
right at any time; when the late ones are come into 
flower the early ones have gone out, so that the effect 
is still spoiled, see them when you will. Again, see, as 
we have seen, a covered archway with the majority of 
Roses in flower and here and there large blanks ocea- 
sioned by Roses not yet in bloom or gone by altogether. 
Nothing goes further towards spoiling everything. 

The third evil is universal, and runs through every 
establishment we have seen—an attempt to prolong the 
blooming season of Roses by having spring, summer, 
and autumn varieties, so that two kinds are always out 
of flower. It is undoubtedly very pretty to come across 
a stray perpetual or other Rose in flower amidst a host 
that have passed their bloom, but it would be infinitely 
better to come to a walk where all were in perfection. 
If it be determined to have all these classes of Roses, 
let them be placed in departments, that they shall at 
least form something like a feature. It may be tolerated 
in a nursery to plant the whole collection in a con- 
tinuous row, and show off such as happen to be in 
bloom, but even ina nursery it would be far better to 
have the collections separate. It is true persons order 
from those they see in flower, and perhaps the contrast 
between those which have lost all their beauty and 
the few that are in perfection may show off the latter to 
advantage; but a gentleman’s garden ought never to 
look desolate. There is no excuse but the want of 
means for having a garden untidy for any length of 
time; but to have it always faulty, because of an: in- 
judicious selection of plants, is too bad. We would 
willingly persuade every Rose cultivator to look to his 
garden, and if he have the Roses all about the place 
among other flowers, to gather them altogether as soon 
as the season arrives, and form such as are good for 
anything into a Rosery of some kind, even if it be of 
the most sinfple description; and if he value as we do 
the continuous blooming, to make such changes in his 
stock as may enable him to compass that object, but at 
all events to so classify what he has, that whatever por- 
tion of thera are seen, they may be all in one condition, 
and not some in flower and some out, Above all things 
we would recommend those who wish to begin growing 
Roses, to plant them together, to let no other flower 
divide the attention, to appropriate some portion of 
the garden to those Roses which, like the common 
China, is never out of bloom while it is growing. If, 
in addition to those which should form the great feature, 
he likes to appropriate other departments to the mere 
volatile varieties that are here to-day and gone to 
morrow, to let them be grown where they will not in- 
terfere with the brighter and more constant tenants of 
the Rosery. If any one who grows many varieties 
would pay attention to those which are always blooming, 
and observe how they continue to grow and flower from 
month to month, he would not be long in deciding the 
fate of the more fickle sorts. Much might be done 
towards improving a Rosery if the old and worthless 
kinds were budded with better ones, but it is preferable 
to bud on new Briars, which should be procured in the 
autumn, at the nurseries, or of the hawkers who carry 
them about, and be planted in rows for the convenience 
of working, in the same way that standard Roses are 
planted, except that the application of dung is unneces- 
sary, and the Briars may be planted as near as 18 
inches ; or in case room were a great object, even | 
foot apart in the rows, and the rows 3 feet from each 
other. In the season we propose to give a descriptive 
list of a few of the most unexceptionable Roses of the 
description we have mentioned, thatis, Roses which bloom 
as soon as they begin to grow well, and continue growing 


and flowering more or less until the frost cuts them off, | 


and noticing some few of the most remarkable in each 
of the distinguished sections or classes. The former 
will be useful to those who can grow but few, and want 
flowers all the summer; the latter will be a guide to 
those who grow more extensively, and can give upa 
department for the best of other families. Crito. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 

Genus I. Knorrep Roots, — It frequently occurs 
that the roots of plants, instead of extending freely, 
form into knots or tufts at their extremities, which end 
by being a certain cause of death to the individual. This 
happens when they are confined in too small a space, 
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which prevents their development. The most frequent 
examples are those of plants left in pots by gardeners, 
which, especially those endowed with great vigour of 
vegetation, readily become thus pot-bound, as it is 
termed. It also happens sometimes to trees, when theix 
roots meet in the ground with obstacles to their due 
extension. The evil may be prevented by proportioning 
the pots to the plants. For its cure, it suffices to prune 
off the knotted tufts and remove the plant to a proper 
recipient. I have often restored diseased plants by 
this operation, and, on the other hand, have lost many 
a one from neglecting it. 


Genus II. Frarness or Form.—Academical Trans- 
actions, especially German ones, memoirs of literary 
societies, and scientific journals, are full of instances of 
what are usually called whims or monsters of the 
vegetable race; but which are no other than stems, 
branches, petioles, or peduneles, which, instead of re- 
taining their natural cylindrical form, become flattened 
and more or less cracked. Sometimes they exhibit the 
most singular forms, as where the dilatation is extreme, 
the edges very thin and curved inwards, like the 
volutes in architecture. We observe it especially in the 
Elm, in its lowest branches near the ground, or in the 
hedges, particularly when grown in rocky ground. 
Herbaceous plants also afford frequent instances. I 
know that the general opinion attributes this phe- 
nomenon to a defect in the germ. But having im- 
partially studied what has been written on the subject, 
and examined numerous instances myself, I believe 
that it is due for the most part to causes purely ex- 
ternal. Moerhingims asserts that he never saw more 
flattened stems than in gardens, and on succulen$ 
delicate herbaceous plants endowed with a vigorous 
vegetative force, which in issuing from the ground, and 
in their first development, had encountered stones or 
bits of wood gue tenello surculo illerum interstitia 
perforanti hanae figuram conciliabant. Asparagus 
and other plants of a similar mode of growth are liable 
to these flattened stalks. When two stems growing 
close together meet with some obstacle, they will com- 
bine into a number of singular forms without any pre- 
disposition in the germ, So roots of trees, growing 
against walls or other obstacles, will become flattened 
or combined into a variety of forms, and roots which 
have penetrated into pipes afford another example. But 
as these deformities are of little interest to the culti- 
vator, it is needless to dwell further upon them. 


Genus III. Srrancutation. —I here enumerate 3 
genus of disease, of which one species has been classed 
by other authors among infirmities derived from weak- 
ness, and the other under Necrosis. I call strangulation 
the disease under which a plant is impeded in its free 
growth by some external purely mechanical cause, 
whether it be by some other plant attacking its roots 
underground, and causing it to perish, or twining round 
and enveloping it above ground, or other analogous 
modes. 

First species. STRANGULATION OF Roots.—There are 
many plants that are thus injurious to others; some 
which are called parasitical, by feeding on the sap it- 
self of other plants ; others attack the roots so as to 
prevent their growing. Thus the Lycoperdon and the 
Orobanche, growing about the roots of other plants, 
strangle them till they die, as was the case in the year 
1806 with a large number of Hemp fields of the pro- 
vince of Bologna. We know also that Saffron is liable 
to a disease called Fausset, in which a tumour, like a 
little Radish, grows upon the bulb of the Crocus, sucks 
up its sap, and causes it to perish. Sometimes the 
destruction of these bulbs is accompanied by a change 
in colour, the greater part of their bulb being converted 
into a black earthy substance. But often also they are 
merely dried up and reduced inbulk. Thesame thing may 
be said of the roots of Beans and Hemp infested with 
the Orobanche. Duhamel’s observations show that the 
Lycoperdon which attacks the Crocus kills other bulbs 


also, such as Lilies and Tulips. I have shown the ex-, 


treme difficulty of obviating this evil in a memoir on the 
parasites which injure Hemp. I am of opinion that the 
only remedy is the burning the soil, which will destroy 
the germinating power of the seeds, and thus effectually 
clear the field of them. 


The roots of corn are often prevented from growing, 
by being too closely pressed by the earth, especially in, 
clayey soils whose molecules adhere so closely. When 
the heavy rains of spring are followed by long droughts 
or parching winds, the soil in drying strangles the roots. 
Hence the excellent rules for treating such stiff soils. 
with admixtures which shall prevent the too close ad- 
herence of their particles. 


Second species. STRANGULATION OF THE StemM.—The 
Cuseuta or Dodder, germinatisg in the ground, extends 
over the stems of plants in a sort of network, which im— 
pedes their growth. Flax, Clover, and Lucerne are 
three plants upon which it commits great havoc with us, 
Fields not well levelled and rather moist appear to be 
most subject to it. If it appears in one corner only the 
surface soil of the affected part of the field must be im- 
mediately dug up and burned, as the only means of 
arresting the rapid progress of the evil. If it shows 
itself at once in many parts of the field there is no 
remedy but destroying the whole crop and cultivating 
something else for a few years ; otherwise there is great 
danger that the seeds will not be entirely extirpated. 
Sometimes spiders and insects will injure leaves and 
delicate parts of plants by spreading their webs over 
them, The injury done to trees by Misletoe, Ivy, &c., 
which either attach themselves or cling round them, is 
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well known, and proves the necessity of cutting off these 
parasites in the early stage of their growth. 

In fields some plants will, if not quite, choke each 
other, at any rate impede much each other’s growth, 
if genera or species that do not suit each other are 
planted together. Thus plants of vigorous and rapid 
growth, if intermingled with others of slow develop- 
ment, will more and more injure the latter as their roots 
extend, rob all nutriment from them, and finally choke 
them. This shows how important it is for those who 
delight in uniting a great variety of crops in one field 
to attend to this mutual interference of the differeut 
plants, and also how essential it is to keep all crops free 
from weeds. 


M. CHEVREUL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

In the month of October Chrysanthemums are in per- 
fection, and beautiful arrangements can be made with 
the white, red, rose, orange, and yellow varieties, with 
which too can be associated with considerable advan- 
tage the great blue-flowered Aster ; these arrangements 
are the more easy to realise, as Chrysanthemums can be 
fully developed in pots. 

The following arrangements will be found to be of 
considerable beauty ; the colours to which the name of 
no flower is attached, refer to Chrysanthemums. 

A. Chrysanthemums in lines.—1. White, red, white, 
rose, yellow, large blue-flowered Aster, orange or ma- 
hogany coloured Chrysanthemum ; then repeat in the 
same order. 2. White, red, yellow, large blue-flowered 
Aster, orange Chrysanthemum ; then repeat. 

For linear arrangements, with asymmetrical centre, 
the following are recommended. 1. Red, yellow, white, 
orange, large blue-flowered Aster, orange, white, yel- 
low, orange. The same arrangement may also begin 
and end with a white Chrysanthemum. 2. White, 
orange, large blue-flowered Aster, yellow, white, yellow, 
large blue-flowered Aster, orange, white. And Chry- 
santhemums may be added to the beginning and end of 
the last arrangement, if there is room. 

B. = of seven Chrysanthemums. 
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white white blue 
° ° ° 
red = yellow yellow yellow orange orange 
° ° ° ° 
blue blue yellow 
° ° ° 
‘yellow red white white white white 
° ° ° ° ° ° 
white yellow blue 
° ° ° 


C. The annexed groups of Chrysanthemums have a 
good effect. 


R Y Ro Y Ro Y R 
W B WwW Ww B Ww 
R 
Y Y 
Ro B) B Ro 
XY 
Ww Ww 
R = R 


In the above diagram the colours are marked by their 
respective initial letters, R standing for red and Ro for 
rose. 

Concluding Remarks.—The plants composing each 
assortment above described, observed for several years 
in the environs of Paris on an elevated spot of ground, 
have usually flowered at the same time ; but in some 
years this may not always be the case, aud then the 
advantage of the contrast of their colours is no longer 
obtained ; this however does not in the least affect the 
principles on which the arrangements are made ; and, 
indeed, even if the plants do not all flower at the 
Same time, the arrangements above pointed out will 
be preferable to the ordinary methods of planting, 
inasmuch as the plant which does not flower at the 
Same time as its neighbour will present, by its symme- 
trical position, something more agreeable to the eye than 
if there were no symmetry between the plants in and 
those out of flower. 

_ If, in consequence of a difference of climate or other 
eircumstances, those plants whick are above stated as 
being in flower at the same time, are not so asa general 
rule, the one offering the exception must be replaced by 
Something else of the same colour and of the same 
general appearance as itself. 

The arrangements of plants recommended for the 
early months of the year are more likely to differ in the 
times of their flowering than the others, in consequence 
of the mildness or severity of the winter; and it must 
not be forgotten that many plants stated to flower in 
one month often continue in flower in the succeeding 
months, 


Home Correspondence. 

Pear Moths.—I did not intend to trouble you again 
on this subject, thinking that the facts previously stated 
‘by me were sufficient to clear up any doubts which 
might be fairly entertained as to the habits of Tortrix 
-Bngustiorana. But as certain members of the Entomo- 
logical Society are reported in your last week’s Paper, 
to have still expressed doubts as to its “ ravages,” 
perhaps you will allow me to state a few additional 
particulars. Notwithstanding I have three years’ 
experience, it is still insisted upon that the larva of 
this moth occupies the calyx of the Pear merely by 
accident. Now if repeated accidents of this kind are 


not to be considered habits, I shall feel obliged if some 
member of the Society will inform me how many years’ 
probation does constitute a habit. Mr, Doubleday also 
thinks the larvee must spin a leaf to the fruit ; such is 
not the case, although I am fully aware of the injury 
done to Pears and Apples during the spring and 
summer months under cover of the leaf. Mr. 
Doubleday also states that he has never observed 
these larvea on the Pear tree in his garden, yet 
finds it abundant on Privet and Laurel trees. 
On the contrary, I have found hundreds of them (as 
near as I can judge in the larva state), on my standard 
and wall Pear trees; yet after carefully searching an 
extensive Laurel belt east, west, north, and south, I 
cannot find one; and only one on the Apricot, 
which Mr. Westwood considers their legitimate pro- 
vision. It appears, therefore, that these caterpillars 
have different tastes in different places. I have, how- 
ever, found similar larvee on two other shrubs, and 
placed them upon Pears, in the crevices of which they 
spin, and feed on the rind, It is clear, therefore, that 
they are not very particular, which I never asserted 
they were. I am fully aware that insects will live a 
long time without food, but in all the trials which I 
have made, and they are not a few, I have not myself 
been able to induce a young larva to pass through his 
several stages, and become a perfect imago without feed- 
ing him ; and I am certain that many of these larvee feed 
during the winter months on the young bark of the 
Pear trees. Still the injury done to the full grown 
Pears is not to be compared with the loss sustained in 
the spring by the larve of this or some other Tortrix, 
which feed on the young fruit as soon as they are 
formed, and sometimes destroy the entire crop. I can- 
not say whether this is the same species or not, as 1 
have not bred them ; but it has been my practice for 
some years to have my trees examined, so that these 
destructive creatures may be destroyed. I much re. 
gret that any gentleman who professedly delights in 
tracing the natural history even of an insect, should 
boldly put forth an opinion that his own failure in ob- 
serving certain phenomena is sufficient to justify him 
in believing that no one else cau be more successful ; 
for if every man has to go over the same ground, we 
shall recede instead of advancing. While I have the 
pen in hand, I beg to inform Mr. Doubleday that he is 
most decidedly in error, in stating that the titmouse 
does not feed on buds, as it is well known to every gar- 
dener that no bird destroys more. F. J. Graham, 
Cranford. 

What kind of Piping answers best for the conveyance 
of Water 2—I want to lead some water from a pond to 
a tank about 120 yards distant. There is a good fall. 
Have any of your readers any experience of gutta- 
percha piping for this purpose ? and can they say which 
is the cheapest, gutta percha or iron? and what is the 
smallest size which, for the distance (assuming sufficient 
fall), may be used ? and how deep, so as to avoid frost ! 
Is it necessary to bury the tubes ? Dodman. 

Rough Plate Glass.—In reply to your observation 
that “itis entirely false that there is only one sub- 
stance and quality of rough plate,” we beg to observe that 
there is but “one substance and quality of patent rough 
plate” manufactured by Messrs. Hartley for horticul- 
tural purposes, and that is one-eighth of an inch thick, 
and about 26 oz. to the foot Patent rough plate is 
made of various substances, from }, 5%, 4, 3, 3, =, $, and 
1 inch in thickness, but the} is what is intended for 
conservatories. The rough plate manufactured by 
Messrs. Hartley and sold by us is quite a separate and 
distinct article in quality and in its character from 
rough plate made by other manufacturers. James 
Phillips and Co., Bishopsgate-street. 

Spotting of the Leaves in Forced Strawberries.— 
Within the last week the leaves of my Strawberries 
have become so much marked with black spots as to 
resemble the foliage that has been on the plants all 
winter. Peradventure this may meet the eyes of some 
in similar circumstances, so that, by comparing notes, 
we may arrive at some knowledge of the cause of this 
evil. My own opinion is that, during the mild weather 
in February, and in the beginning of this month, they 
should have been allowed a little air, night and day, which 
would have given the young leaves sufficient strength to 
have enabled them to withstand the effects of thelatevery 
cold winds, to which they were ina great measure exposed 
on giving air—being placed on a shelf along the back 
of a late Vinery. 1 do not think that we have erred in 
keeping them too warm, as (although they have been 
showing bloom a fortnight) the glass has scarcely ever 
stood above 50° at night, averaging about 45° in the 
morning : I mean, that this would not have been too 
much with a circulating atmosphere ; but experience 
teaches me that the temperature in which the majority 
of plants respectively rejoice, would, without ventila- 
tion, be positively injurious, For my own part, I 
feel very much inclmed to attribute the rottenness 
of the roots complained of by a “ Constant Reader,” to 
his plunging the pots, without any means of throwiug 
off the rain. I prefer laying the pots on their sides ; 
but perhaps the system of keeping them in a cold frame 
is better than either. I find that the soil in the best 
drained pots is by far too wet after heavy rains. But 
after all there may be other causes than this. It is 
singular that the plants do not show symptoms of a 
falling off. I hope a “Constant Reader” will Jet your 
readers know how they ripen their crop. Ventilator, 
March 20. 

Garden Walks.—Good drainage, imperviousness to 
worms, and a binding surface, are the principal requi- 
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sites in a good walk, The last must depend on the 
quality of the gravel, the two first are secured by the 
use of gas tar concrete, at a nominal expense. To renew 
an old walk, reduce it an inch below the adjacent soil ; 
or to make a new walk, level the earth to that height, 
sloping only so much as will allow water to trickle to 
one or both sides; then lay on 1 inch of concrete, and 
roll till quite hard and close ; cover with a good coat of 
binding gravel. ‘The concrete surface underneath the 
gravel serves as a drain to carry the water to the loose 
earth at the sides, into which it sinks ; whilst no worm 
can pierce or will touch the gas tar. Asthe greater 
portion of the rain strains through the surface, till it 
meets the concrete, there is the advantage that channels 
are not made in the gravel. Again, the concrete 
presents a hard surface, between which and the roller 
the gravel is pressed into a round mass after frost or 
snow, The objection made to gravel walks over gas 
tar, that black patches are produced, does not apply to 
this plan. The mode in which the concrete is made 
and applied precludes the possibility of its appearing at 
the surface, unless, indeed, the upper coat of gravel is 
stinted of its due thickness. For the mode of making 
the gas tar concrete, see Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. 637, 
1849. J. P. B. 

Way in which Toads shed their Skins.—I have a 
small house under my care for growing Cucumbers. 
There is a bed in the middle of it, and the soil is about 
3 feet high from the ground (i.e., to the top of the hills 
where the plants are in). A person therefore standing 
in the house can examine an object placed on the hill 
with ease. Last Saturday, about 7 o’clock a.M., 
I uncovered the house, and went in to see 
that all was right, when to my surprise I saw my 
pet companion, a fine toad, apparently in the 
agonies of death. It was seated at the end of the 
ridge or hill of soil ; its mouth or rather under jaw 
opening every few seconds (the top jaw did not move), 
the eyes shut, and the body violently convulsed each 
time the jaw opened, and with each convulsion of the 
body the right fore foot was raised to the head. I 
placed myself in front of it, and perceived that it was 
drawing something into its mouth each time the jaw 
moved ; at that instant the right eye opened, it then in- 
flated the body on the left side, and drew in the right, 
placing at the same time the left fore foot on the head 
behind the eye and drawing it down to the mouth ; it 
then appeared to hold its foot in the mouth for 
about a second, when it drew it out, and I dis- 
tinctly saw the three points of skin that came 
off its toes outside its lips till the next opening of 
the jaw, when they were drawn into the mouth. When 
it drew its foot over its left eye (which before was shut), 
it broke out as bright as ever. Some folds of the skin 
adhered to the left leg, but by two or three motions of 
the jaw they were gone, and in about a minute the skia 
was drawn off the lipsp—the toad had eaten its own skin, 
and there it stood with its new covering as bright as if 
it had been fresh varnished. I endeavoured to touch 
it, to feel if it was clammy, but the creature gave a 
vigorous jump, and the soil adhered to its legs. I 
looked at it in an hour afterwards ; it had then begun 
to resume its dingy brown colour. The time it took 
to get off its head dress was only a few minutes. It 
appeared to me that each time its jaw opened it drew 
the skin forward, while it distended the body on the 
side to be uncovered. W. Turner. 

Hybridising the Polyanthus.—I1 shall be glad if the 
following statement has the effect of drawing attention 
to the further development of the capabilities of this 
favourite. In the autumn of 1846, I obtained a plant 
of “‘ Buchanan’s seedling,” which at that time was the 
deepest yellow, and crossed it with the view of pro- 
ducing new colour and larger size, it being a large 
sized, five-petalled, pin-eyed flower and coarse in habit. 
It was kept by itself in a 5-inch pot, in which it 
flowered and seeded in the spring of 1847. I had 
erossed most but not all of the pips with other border 
(not florists’) varieties, one of which was a white hose 
in hose. The plant bearing the seed being pin-eyed I 
did not attempt to cut away the anthers, as should 
always be done, and which I now do by splitting 
the tube before the flower has expanded or 
the pollen is scattered, and removing the stamen 
with a pair of fine pointed scissors. The seed obtained 
was sown in pots; a8 soon as it was ripe the young 
seedlings were pricked out into larger pots that autumn 
and transplanted, and flowered the succeeding spring 
(1848). Their characteristics were, that in robustness 
of growth and enlargement of flower, they strongly 
partook of the female parent; but in shape, colour, 
and markings, they bore the impress of the male, and 
this in so remarkable a degree that the fathers and 
their progenies (the mother-plant being the same to all) 
could be eas ly recognised ; many were thrum-eyed, and 
several were even hose in hose like the fecundating flower, 
yet partaking of the larger size and yellow colour in 
different proportions of the seed-bearing plant. I 
fertilised one of these seedlings of a mahogany colour, 
yellow centre, and a little yellow on the outer edge, 
but not laced down the middle of each petal, with 
pollen from a shrivelled flower which by accident 
fell in the way, and it has produced a seedling flower 
‘precisely like the corolla of the male, with a broad 
outer yellow edge, differing only in being increased in 
size and deeper and brighter in the yellow. I would 
suggest three objects to be worked out year after year, 
always selecting the seedlings and even single flowers 
to cross or take pollen from which may evince a dispo- 
sition to sport in the direction of the properties tending 
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standard of perfection. 
adapting the properties of the Auricula, as far as could 
be done, to the Polyanthus. The desiderata would be 
—foliage not too coarse ; footstalk strong, and well up 
above the leaves ; flowers to expand without overlaying 
each other; the single pips to be large, faultlessly 
round, flat (perhaps six-petalled), or rather the edge 
bending down and giving the corolla a slight con- 
vexity ; outer edge smooth and well finished, with 
a clear distinct border, of a uniform width, of the same 
shade, density, and brightness as the centre, or of a 
pure white with a dark yellow clear centre, but not 
passing at all down the middle of each division, or at 
all towards the centre, rendering the outer edge of the 
pip as nearly circular as possible ; the eye to be quite 
round, with a well defined rim, well filled with thrums 
or anthers. The centre of a clean bright colour, of a, 
uniform width round the tube, clear and sharp at its 
junction with the ground colour, and all free from specks 
or blemishes, but pure and entire. The whole to form 
a compact globular head, each flower of equal size, and 
similar in properties. Wissingham. 

Pond Mud.—I have cleaned out a great many ponds, 
and applied the mud as a top dressing for land. It is 
of very little value. I have mixed it with lime, saw- 
dust, &c., but I consider it does not pay the expense. 
Iam now engaged in clearing out a large pond on the 
following system : the mud is wheeled out to the side of 
the pond, where it will lie one year. It then becomes 
mellow and workable, when a crop of Potatoes and 
Beans will be taken off it, some little dung being put 
in along with the crop. A field near will then be top 
dressed with part of it, and the rest will be planted, 
W. B., Liverpool. 

Growing Pine-apples on Hamilton’s Plan, and in less 
Bottom-heat than usual,—Some time back I expressed 
an opinion that the bottom-heat usually applied to this 
fruit was extreme, and I likewise stated that this 
Opinion was founded upon my own practice, having cul- 
tivated the Pine successfully with a bottom-heat not ex- 
ceeding the average temperature of the house they 
growin. Now, after another year's experience, these 
views are unchanged. I will, therefore, state what I 
have done, and at the same time notice one or two of 
the arguments used against the Hamiltonian system. 
The variety which I most approve of is the true Black 
Jamaica, which swells its fruit better than any other in 
winter ; it likewise retains its flavour and eating pro- 
perties, after being cut, longer than any common variety, 
and it does not send forth such a quantity of suckers as 
Queens do after being turned out. Next invalue is the 
Cayenne. I have only cut one fruit of this variety, but 
it has proved most promising ; its weight was about 
4 lbs. 2 0z., and the report of its flavour by a competent 
judge was that it was equal to the Jamaica. Grown 
in a bed of earth, its habit is low and “stocky,” with 
a nicely proportioned crown. I have long discontinued 
Providences, on account of their coarseness and want of 
flavour. An Enville or two may be grown for exhibi- 
tion, but they will not stand the test of a gentleman’stable. 
Queens find favour with the best cultivators, but their 
great disposition to multiply when planted out, together 
with their other properties not being equal to those of 
the Jamaica, have militated against their usefulness 
with me. It is no uncommon thing to see six or more 
suckers spring from a single plant ; to allow these to 
remain would be injudicious, and to be continually 
wounding the stem of the plant by their removal cannot 
be less so, I have never found any such difficulty with 
the Black Jamaica ; it invariably produces a successional 
sucker, at the time the fruit begins to show. A strong 
off-set then springs from the roots of the old plant, ora 
good sucker from the lower part of the stem, showing 


clearly that this is their natural method of propagation. 
One plant of the Black Jamaica ripened a fruit with me 
in September 1847, whose weight was 4 lbs. 8 oz. ; in 
August 1848, another fruit 5 lbs. 10 oz. ; in July 1849, 
two fruit weighing respectively 4 Ibs. 2 oz. and 
4 lbs. 5 oz.,* and the plant still looks strong and healthy. 
In this point the Hamiltonian system has an advantage 
over the Meudon, or transplanting plan. As soon as 
the old plant approaches maturity, its suecesyor makes 
a natural effort to supplant it, and by the time the 
fruit is cut, the young plant is in full vigour, but even 
then I do not consider it advisable to cut down the old 
stem too hurriedly ; in some cases I have found this pro- 
ceeding bring the young plant to a stand-still. I have 
found the greatest advantage in tying the old 
leaves together, in order to let as much light 
and air as possible surround the sucker, when it has 
gained strength sufficient to support itself, and 
the old leaves begin to show that they will soon be of no 
further use, I then remove them, making as clean and 
close a cutasI can. The heat I employ varies from 
55° to 75° in winter, and jn the growing months from 
75° to 95°, the extremes being 50° and 100°, with 
moisture in proportion. It will thus be perceived that 
Our average bottom heat is 65° in winter, and 85° 
during the growing months, and I know that this heat 
is sufficient for the roots of the Pine-apple. I might 
give instances where I have seen this fruit wintered 
without injury, in a night temperature of 45°, but such 
a course of argument is unnecessary. The temperature 


* This is not a solitary instance ; for, with the exception of the 
two fruit in 1849, the next plant to it has done the same thing, 
allowing a few ounces more or less in different years, 


here in summer ranges high, and in winter rather low, 
and this, with an abundance of moisture at all times, is 
a point on which success hangs. The top-dressing of 
the hed every spring is also an operation of the greatest 
importance. My manner of doing this is to tie up the 
leaves of each plant with broad bast, as if they were 
about to be removed to the potting bench, then to re- 
move all the soil possible, taking care not to materially 
injure the roots, filling up again to the requisite 
height with fresh light rich earth, not chopped too 
fine; the object being to allow the water to pass 
readily away, and to admit abundance of air to 
the roots. The application of liquid manure 
has a very beneficial effect during the summer 
months. I have no particular time or manner of 
applying it—say once a week if the weather is hot and 
drying, or once in two or three weeks if the contrary. 
Sometimes we use guano, or guano and soot, purified 
with lime, the drainings of the dunghill ; * a1l’s fish that 
comes in the net,” and I have found a change from one 
to another of advantage. I never use shading, indeed 
the greatest difficulty we have to contend with is 
a want of light and air, and every means by which these 
can be increased should be taken advantage of. By 
attention to these simple directions I have proved that 
the Pine-apple can be grown successfully without a 
bottom heat of 85° in winter or 95° in summer, and, 
simple though they appear, they bring the cultivation 
of this fruit within the profitable reach of every owner 
of a hothouse. All I contend for is a bottom heat 
equal to the average temperature of the house, and the 
stool system of propagation. Let there be a free circu- 
lation of air underneath the bed ; let the air be as 
sweet there as in any other part of the house, which is 
really necessary to the health of the plants : place the 
pipes under the bed, or along the pathway on each side 
of it, it matters not, and if the circulation is good fhe 
heat will equalise itself. One objection brought against 
this system is, that that richness of flavour so much to 
be desired cannot be acquired in a growing atmosphere. 
This is an objection worthy of every consideration, and 
to a person who has not proved the disposition of the 
Pine-apple to accommodate itself to different circam- 
stances, it seems a most serious one. All experience is 
in favour of a dry season for the ripening of almost all 
fruits, and we well know that Grapes or other soft pulpy 
fruits become insipid and watery, unless ripened in an 
atmosphere nearly approaching dryness ; but there is a 
vast difference betwixt showers of water overhead, and 
that dew-like moisture accumulated during the night, to 
be again dispersed the following morning. Withdraw this 
moisture,andallowthePine-apple toberipenedina parche | 
atmosphere, and instead of having fruit full of juicy 
richness, you will have a dry hard substance not fit to 
be compared with the other. There are cultivators 
who recommend showers of diluted manure-water, over- 
head, up to the time the fruit changes colour, arguing 
that by so doing they add to the weight of the fruit. I 
very much doubt the utility of such an operation, and I 
could not expect fruit of high flavour after such treat- 
ment, but I apply it to the roots and lower part of the 
stem and leaves up to the time the fruit is cut, and I 
have always found advantage from such a proceeding. 
So far as I am aware, there is only one good objection 
to Hamilton’s system, and that is the ripening or re- 
tarding the fruit at pleasure; by the planting-out 
method we have power only over the fruit, the plant is 
stationary ; and this is one reason why I prefer the 
Black Jamaica to any other variety. I have had it 
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after being cut six weeks, and knew no difference in its 
flavour or appearance ; and should a longer period be 
desirable, by cutting a little green, with a good lengthy 
footstalk, I think it might be kept much longer. John 
Richardson, Gardener to Henry Sharples, Esq., Oswald’s 
Croft, near Liverpool. 


Monthly Summary of Rain which fell here in 1849 : 


January ... Inches 2,82 | August ... Inches 0.78 
February ... oe ... 1.90 | September ite vee OLDE 
March ee ae ... 0.98} October... ais ans) 4.49 
April ‘ate le ... 4.68 | November ite o 1.59 
May Ye oe ... 2.55 | December vas nee uO 
June a mie ea 

July ai 3 2.47 30.39 


E. Penny, gardener to Gen. Trevor, Glynde-place, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

What ts the Best Material for Indian Tents.—1 
received by the last mail from India a letter from a 
friend, asking me to make some inquiries in London 
respecting the best materials for tents. My corre- 
spondent, who holds a situation under the East India 
Company, is obliged, at certain seasons, to make 
journeys through his district, and live for weeks 
together “under canvass.” The stuff of which his 
tents are made is the same as that used by the natives. 
It is called * Numbda ”—a sort of woollen fabric, about 
half an inch thick, very heavy, cumbrous, and expensive 
to boot, as it is soon destroyed by insects, and of course 
has to be replaced by new about once amonth. He 
wishes me to find out if there is not a “ patent felt”’ 
manufactured here, “ kyanized” (i. e. saturated in some 
mixture which would preserve it from the attacks of those 
insects.) As the thermometer, in the district my friend 
passes through, is often at 140°, the *‘ patent felt ” should 
not of course be too thin ; but if of a close texture, it 
might be lighter than the numbda, and yet afford quite 
as good protection from both the glare and heat of an 
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friends who have lived in tents in India will afford an ~ 
answer to this important inquiry. ] 

Death of large Elms at Southampton.—“ Hanto- 
niensis” thinks it remarkable that the Southampton 
people should not have suspected that an exudation of 
gas was killing their Elm trees which constitute “ the 
Avenue.” I beg to inform him that a Southampton 
gentleman has laid before the corporation his ideas as 
to the death of those trees. His first report stated that 
oxide of iron was the evil, and to prove his assertion the 
gas-pipes were laid bare; but, very unfortunately for 
him, there were too many fibrous roots emitted, where 
the main roots had been seyered to make way for the 
pipes, to render that opinion tenable; he then discovered - 
a smell of gas, and at once settled the point at issue by 
giving an exudation of gas as the cause. The ground 
was opened in several places, but still he was wrong ; 
the trees had died alike where there was a smell of gas 
and where there was none. Had Southampton been’ 
the only place at which Elms had died these visionary 
causes might have been excusable, but many of your 
readers have witnessed the decay of a favourite Elm’ 
miles beyond the range of gas-pipes ; and therefore I 
trust you will throw some light upon the matter, in 
order that the corporation may not attribute the loss of 
their avenue to imaginary causes. Another person: 
states that the Seolytus destructor really killed the 
trees, but he must account for the partial appetite of 
his guest, for the trees have died only on the south- 
west side. The bark becomes loose; it has no vitality 
in it, and the tree eventually dies. I believe some of 
these fine Elms have died, and the corporation are 
very desirous to save the remainder. W. 7. Good, 
Southampton. 


Socieltes, 

Horticurturat, March 19.—W. W. Saumon, Esq., 
in the chair. C. S. P. Hunter, J. Spode, W.S. Orr, 
F. Crockford, J. Whataey, D. B. Chapman, S. Maw, 
Esqrs., the Rev. J, L. Petit, and M. Vilmorin, of Paris, 
were elected Fellows. Mrs. Lawrence exhibited a spe- 
cimen of the long-tailed Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium 
caudatum), an extraordinary looking species, which has 
just flowered at Ealing-park for the first time in 
England. As far as colour is concerned, the flowers 
have little to recommend them, being, as near as possi- 
ble, greenish yellow ; their peculiarity consists in the 
petals being extended into two long brown narrow tails, 
which hang down from either side of each blossom, 
and keep on growing and growing as the flower 
gets older, till it is difficult at present to say what 
length they may eventually reach. Those in the 
specimen exhibited were nearly 18 inches long, and. 
when the flowers are elevated, as they should be, 
some 2 or 3 feet above the foliage, these tails must give 
them a most remarkable appearance, Dr. Lindley 
stated that the existence of tails was not uncommon 
among Orchids, and that an unimported species of 
Uropedium named Lindenii inhabiting the Cordilleras, 
near the lake of Maracaybo, possessed these appendages. 
even in a more remarkable degree than this Cypripe- 
dium caudatum. The latter comes from Peru, and may 
now be met with in one or two collections in this. 
country. A Large Silver Medal was awarded it.— 
The halberd-lipped Odontoglossum (O. hastilabium), 
another new Orchid, or at least comparatively new, 
was exhibited by Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon. Like the Ladies” 
Slipper just mentioned, this is not distinguished by 
brilliancy of colour; but it is, nevertheless, a pretty 
species. It had a fine spike of flowers on it, whose 
sepais and petals were pale green, transversely marked 
with brown dots or lines ; the lip was large, pure white, 
and pale red at the base. It comes from New Grenada. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded it.—Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple-place, produced a most beautifully 
grown and flowered Aeacia diffusa, for whieh a Certi- 
ficate of Merit was awarded ; and along with it smalh 
plants of Boronia triphylla, Epaecris hyacinthiflora 
candidissima, and the red variety of Eriostemom 
cuspidatum.—Mr, Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, 
sent Gesnera macrantha purpurea, a brilliant searlet 
variety, with a dwarf habit; a winter blooming 
Heath, in the way of Linnzeoides, called Burnetti 
Siphocampylus lanceolatus, and an example of Cono- 
clinium ianthinoum, a new Composite, in its present 
state not so handsome as the blue Ageratum (A. ceeles- 
tinum).—Mr. Fry, gr. to Miss Dent, Manor House, 
Lee, Kent, exhibited a self-acting contrivanee for fumi- 
gating glass houses. It was made of sheet iron, eylin- 
drical, and had a grate at the bottom lifted up on feet 
sufficiently high to allow a current of air to pass 
through the fuel on which the fumigating material is 
placed. It was stated that its chief advantage was that 
it would burn readily the very cheapest and coarsest to- 
bacco that could be obtained.— The garden of the 
Society furnished a beautifully bloomed specimen of 
the orange-flowered Epidendrum (E. aurantiacum), a 
species which few can flower at all ; two Dendrobes, 
Stanhopea grandiflora, Lyeaste macrophylla, two Epa- 
crises, three Acacias, Eriostemon scabrum, four nicely 
flowered Cinerarias, the Shanghae Azalea obtusa, Hen- 
freya scandens, Forsythia viridissima, and Hovea 
chorozemeefolia. The latter formed a nice little green- 
house shrub, covered with brilliant purplish-blue 


Indian sun. If you can refer me to any manufacturer 
of this “ patent felt,” or give me any hints as to the best 


material for Indian tents which are intended for hard 
service, and not for show, you will much oblige your 
correspondent — Guzerat, [Perhaps some of our 


flowers; but like all Hoveas it is somewhat difficult to 
manage. Though the Forsythia is quite hardy, it was 
mentioned that the blossoms required some protection. 
in early spring, otherwise the cold and stormy weather 
of that season renders them ineffective. ; 
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Linnean, March 19.—The President in the chair, 
G. R. Dodd, Esq., was elected a fellow. A list of works 
resented since the last meeting was read by the 
Bechalaey: The Assistant-Seeretary read a paper com. 
muniecated by Sir W. Jackson Hooker, consisting of 
notices of some plants by the gentleman sent out from 
the Kew Gardens as collector, in the expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, in H.M.S. Herald. These 
notices were few and unimportant, and not intended for 
publication in the Society’s Transactions. 


Canepontan Horticurturat, March 7.—Sir J- 
RusseExt, Bart., in the chair. The display of Hyacinths 
and other spring flowers was extensive and varied, and 
numerous prizes were awarded. For the six best va- 
rieties of Camellia, 1st prize to Mr. M‘Lean, gr. to W. 
F. Mackenzie, Esq., M.P., for Carswelliana, Double 
White, Saccoi, Fimbriata, Imbricata, and Hendersonii ; 
2d, to Mr, Rooney, gr. to Prof. Dunbar, for Imbricata, 
Jeffersonii, Double White, Prince of Wales, Monterini, 
and Carswelliana. For Cinerarias: Ist to Mr. Hen- 
derson, gr. to C. K. Sivewright, Esq., for Beauty of St. 
John’s-wood, Cerito, and Cleopatra. The prize offered 
for the best forced plant of a hardy tree or shrub was 
gained by Mr. Sleigh, gr. to the Lord Advocate, with a 
fine specimen of Andromeda floribunda. For the 12 
finest Hyacinths in pots, six single and six double: 1st 
to Mr. Douglas, gr. to Sir J. Dick Lauder, with Prince 
Albert, Voltaire, Lord Wellington, Duke of Wellington, 
Grande Vidette, La Candeur, Perruque, Anna Maria, 
Triumph, Blandeisa, Gros Herzogen, and Grand Lillas. 
For the heaviest six stalks of forced Rhubarb : 1st to Mr. 
Henderson, Cargilfield, for Victoria, all from one plaut, 
and weighing upwards of 9 lbs, ; 2d, to Mr, Goodall, gr. 
to the Marquis of Lothian, for five stalks of the same 
variety. For the best three stalks of Celery, with an 
account of the mode of culture : Ist to Mr. Sinclair, gr. 
Tillichewan Castle, with Cole’s Superb Red ; 2d, to 
Mr. Henderson, for Cole’s Dwarf. Of productions for 
exhibition only, Messrs. Dicksons and Co, sent two 
large hampers of Hyacinths in pots. Messrs. Dickson 
and Sons, also exhibited a collection of Hyacinths, a 
beautiful Begonia manicata, Dielytra spectabilis, and 
other plants, Mr. Carstairs produced forced stalks of 
Myatt’s Victoria Rhubarb, along with specimens of 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert from the open ground, without 
covering or protection of any kind, some stalks of the 
latter being more than 7 inches long. Mr. Handasyde 
exhibited a mass of Saxifraga oppositifolia, 3 feet in 
length by 2 feet in breadth, and completely covered 
with blossoms ; also a basket of spring-flowering her- 
baceous plants, including Helleborus purpurascens, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Colchicum vernum, &e. A 
silver medal was voted for the Saxifrage. Mr. Methven, 
Stanwell-lodge, sent Hyacinths, Camellias, Heaths, and 
Epacrises. There were beautiful plants of Milla 
uniflora and Dondia Epipactis from the garden of Dr. 
Neill, and a beautiful Rhododendron from the garden 
of I. Anderson, Esq. Prof. Syme sent a seedling 
Epacris, for which a certificate of merit was granted, 
along with an honorary award to Mr. Reid, his gar. 
dener. There were two stands of beautiful cut flowers 
of Camellias from the gardens of W. F. Mackenzie, 
Esq., M.P.; and from Mr. Maclachlan, gr. to W. R. 
Ramsey, Esq., well forced plants of the Cabbage Rose. 
Mr. Ritchie, gr. to W. M. Innes, Esq., exhibited a pot 
of the white-flowered variety of Saxifraga opposititolia, 
and also a finely flowered double white Primula sinensis. 
Mr. Buras, Malleny, exhibited a Rhododendron. Hya- 
cinths were shown by J. Aitken, Esq., T. Oliver, Esq., 
Mr. Nicoll, and Mr. Douglas. Besides these, there 
were placed on the table fine specimens of Begonia 
manicata and Chorozema Laurenceanus, also Cyrtopo- 
dium Andersonii and Dendrobium czerulescens, from 
the Society’s collection. Mr. Jaffrey, Experimental 
Garden, exhibited a number of mezzotint figures of 
Apples and Pears made by him, and Mr. Shanklie sent 
samples of the hexagon garden net, for protecting fruit 
trees. Specimens of rough plate glass, and other hor- 
ticultural articles in glass, by Messrs. Hartley, were on 
the tables. Eleven new members were elected, 


Royat Sourn Lonpon Fuoricurturat.— The 14th 
Annual General Meeting of this Society was held at 
the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on the 7th inst. M. 
Sanasrer, Esq., in the Chair. The report of the com- 
mittee for the past year was read and adopted. The 
society then proceeded to ballot for officers for the en- 
suing year, when R. Seldon, Esq., was appointed 
treasurer in the room of J. Bright, Esq. resigned, and 
Mr. J. T. Neville was re-elected secretary. The com- 
Mittee reported that in addition to the annual sub- 
scription of the late Queen Dowager, they had received 
the subscriptions of 213 members, of whom 43 had 
joined the Society since the last general meeting, and 
that the total prizes given by the Society during the 
year amounted to 323/. 7s. 6d. By the auditor’s report, 
which was read, it appeared that there is a balance of 
12/. 17s. 5d. due to the treasurer, against which there 
are outstanding subscriptions amounting to 23/., of 
which about 15/. is considered good, all the liabilities of 
the Society having been discharged. * 


. Garden Memoranda. 

C. B. Warner’s, Esqg., Hoppsspon, Herts.—We 
proceed ‘to redeem our promise, made last week at 
p. 164, viz., to give some account of the Orchid-house 
here. The glass houses stand on the face of a hill 
which looks to the west. The range we are now more 
particularly about to describe consists of two long 
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Vineries, leaning against a wall and facing south ; and 
at a right angle with these, at their lower end, stands the 
Orchid house—a span-roofed structure, the top of which 
meets the continuation of the roof of the Vineries in a 
rafter in the latter, about 4 feet from its top. The 
houses being on a slope, and the roof of the Orchid- 
house being run into that of the lean-to Vineries, in the 
manner we have mentioned, breaks the uniformity of 
construction, and offers in the interior of this part 
of the Orchid-house facilities for carrying out the 
natural style of gardening, which “would not have ob- 
tained under a different arrangement; and it is this 
portion which strikes the visitor as being most re- 
markable, for the rest is merely a common, neatly- 
constructed, span-roofed house. 

Entering from the Vinery, which is quite 4 feet 
above the floor of the Orchid house, at the ornamental 
end, one suddenly finds oneself on the top of a flight of 
stone steps, looking over Palms, Marantas, Orchids, and 
Ferns, all growing in Nature’s wild luxuriance among 
large masses of rock, whose bases encircle a small 
piece of water. Immediately in front of the water, 
and supporting the angular beams of the roof, which 
meet in the rafter already noticed, are two rustic 
oaken pillars, 9 feet apart, covered with moss, from 
among which issue pendulous Dendrobes, Ferns (a3 
Polypodium aureum, Aspidium exaltatum), and Auschy- 
nanths, producing a charming effect, while overhead 
hang Columneas, AZschynanths, huge Stanhopeas in 
baskets, and other Orchids, altogether forming an as- 
semblage of magnificent vegetation very gracefully 
disposed, and affording a good example of the kind of 
arrangement contended for in the leading articles at 
pp. 147 and 164. A Bamboo reaches from the edge 
of the water to the top of the house ; and on the sur- 
rounding rocks we observed Tillandsias, Bilbergias, 
Maranta zebrina, Draceenas, Begonia hydrocotylifolia, 
Polypodium effusum, Adiantum formosum, gold and 
other Ferns, among which was a splendid specimen, 
9 feet across, of the Crow’s-nest Fern (Asplenium 
Nidus), whose fronds were 5 feet long and 8 inches 
wide, A fine tree Fern, 8 feet across, filled one corner ; 
and against the wall, above the rockwork, Polypodium 
phymatodes, 8 feet high and 7 feet across, was growing 
in great luxuriance, in company with Acrostichum scan- 
dens,| a capital wall Fern, some of the pendulous 
Dendrobes, as pulchellum and Pierardi, and a 
Passion-flower or two. It may be well to observe that 
Polypodium phymatodes and the climbing Acrostichum 
are beautiful objects, on damp, rather shaded, stone 
walls, to which they attach themselves without any 
assistance, and they grow so rapidly that they will cover 
a large surface in a very short time. Anybody 
therefore who has a stove may possess them, and 
they are exceedingly clean, being never subject to 
scale, as some Ferns are. In the water, which is 
heated by a two-inch iron pipe, were Caladium 
bicolor, the blue and red Water Lilies, and a 
few other stove aquatics. Groups of Ferns in pots, 
consisting of Adiantum formosum, A. trapeziforme, 
and the glaucous Polypod,surrounded the bases of pillars, 
&c.; and opposite the ends of the main plant stages 
were nice specimens of Litteea geminiflora, together 
with upright blocks of wood placed in pots, and covered 
with Lycopods, intermixed with Camarotis purpurea 
and Orchids of that nature. The extreme length of 
the house is 40 feet, and it measures 24 feet in width. 
A passage runs round it, and up the centre, dividing 
the latter into two beds, on which the plants in pots 
are staged; the latter are placed on rough pebbles, 
which keep the bottoms of the pots dry and clean. 
Among the plants here we observed a specimen of the 
long-tailed Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum) 
just coming into bloom. It has been urged as an ob- 
jection against such houses as Mr. Warner’s, that they 
afford great harbour for insects, which they no doubt 
do ; but by cleanliness, and carefully watching for them 
and killing them when they sally forth at night in quest 
of food, Mr. Williams finds that they may be kept in 
complete subjection ; and the beautiful specimens of 
plants which the house everywhere contained, fully 
confirmed the truth of the statement. A dry “ retard- 
ing ” house is attached to the south end of the Orchid- 
house ; and even here, where the walls are irregularly 
covered with “ clinkers ’’ set in cement, no more annoy- 
ance is felt from insects than what would be experienced 
in an ordinary house. 

Before leaving the Orchid-house, which is one of the 
nicest houses of the kind we have seen anywhere, we 


must not forget to mention that the fragments of rock | 


employed in it, which have all the appearance of stone, 
are in reality not stone at all, but large masses of 
spoiled bricks obtained from the kiln, and coated over 
with Roman cement. These are found to be just as 
durable as stone, from which, after a short time, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them. It should also 
be remarked, that the glass above the ornamental part 
of the house is painted over with white-lead, to give 
shade, without which the Ferns do not thrive. 

We will endeavour next week to find room for some 
account of the other houses, and of the open grounds, 


Miscellaneous. 

Rose Stocks.—My object on the present occasion 
is to draw attention to the different kinds of stocks 
upon which Roses are generally worked in the 
nurseries—a point of no little importance when we con- 
sider that upon the stock much of the future well-being 
of the plant depends, Inthe “Theory of Horticulture ” 
we are told that “mere propagation is by no means 


the only object of the grafter [substitute budder]. 
Another and still more important one is to secure a 
permanent union between the scion and stock, so that 
the new plant may grow as freely and as long as if it 
were on its own bottom under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. If this is not attended to, the hopes of the 
cultivator will be frustrated by the early death of his 
plant.” This is perfectly true of Roses. Many culti- 
vators take strong vigorous stocks, such as crimson 
Boursault, Celine, and others, and work on them the de- 
licate Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &c.; for, say they, “the 
stocks are vigorous and free growers. See what an 
amount of root they possess! look at their lungs and 
stomach, in the form of leaves, to carry on respiration 
and digestion freely ! how rapidly they assimilate the 
food which is transmitted to them by such powerful 
feeders !” And upon such stocks are budded delicate 
Roses. During the first year all goes on well; the 
stock having been in vigorous health when headed back, 
the bud is pushed out strongly, and in general many of 
the sorts I have named will bloom profusely the first 
season. But will this continue? It will if the variety 
is a free grower ; but should the contrary be the case, 
it will go back, even more rapidly than it progressed. 
This is, theoretically, what we might expect, and prac- 
tice amply confirms the hypothesis. ‘The lungs so much 
talked about are cut off with the heading back of the 
stock ; the plant, with its thin, small, delicate leaves, 
has now to digest and assimilate all the gross food 
forced into them by such a mass of coarse and abun- 
dant feeders ; the leaves are gorged to such an extent 
as to impede their healthy action; respiration and 
digestion go on slowly; and this continues to increase 
until all the functions of the plant are totally sus- 
pended, and death puts an end to its existence. I 
have frequently heard complaints made respecting the’ 
loss of valuable Tea and other Roses, which have been 
purchased, it may be, at considerable expense ; and 
surprise has been expressed at their early death ; but 
if people would only examine the stocks on which the 
plants were worked, the fact of their living so long 
would be more a matter to be wondered at. The Dog 
Rose (Rosa eanina), is the kind of stock which is so ex- 
tensively emplayed for Roses in the nurseries of this 
country. It is almost exclusively used for standards 
and half-standards, and to an unlimited extent for 
dwarfs. All things considered, it is greatly superior to 
every other stock ; with the exception of a few, which 
shall be hereafter noticed, most classes will grow well 
upon it, Provins, Gallica, Moss, Hybrid Provins, Alba, 
Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Damask, Austrian, 
Damask Perpetual, Hybrid Perpetual, with many of the 
free-growing Bourbon and Noisette kinds, will grow 
vigorously upon it. Many of the delicate varieties in 
the two latter classes, as well as a few sorts scattered 
through the others, will, however, not succeed upon this 
stock; but they are scarcely worth mentioning, The 
Manettii stock claims attention next; it stands at the 
head of all cultivated stocks (not, of course, including, 
the above), and is very superior to the crimson Bour- 
sault, Celine, &c. Its good properties consist in its free, 
vigorous, and continuous growth ; in this latter pro- 
perty it is superior to every other stock, continuing to 
grow until it is stopped by the winter’s cold; it also 
ripens its wood well, becomes hard, firm, not subject to 
decay, nor are the shoots gross and pithy. On dry, 
warm, or sandy soils it is the best of all stocks ; I have 
also seen it succeed well on stiff soils not over wet. It 
is the best of all stocks for Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
they force well uponit. It suits Bourbons and Noisettes 
equally well, and many of the dwarf and delicate 
varieties of these classes which will not succeed upon 
the Dog Rose will grow admirably upon this. Teas 
and Chinas will grow better and live much longer upon 
it than on either the crimson Boursault or Celine. I 
must not, however, be understood to say that no Teas or 
Chinas will succeed on the latter stocks ; some of the. 
free growing kinds will do on it, and exist for a 
considerable time, but they would do better on the 
Manettii. Many delicate Teas and Chinas, which will, 
live only a year or two on crimson Boursault and 
Celine, will thrive pretty well upon the Manettii; but 
they are much better worked upon the Rosa indica 
(common Monthly), or grown upon their own roots, 
This stock strikes as freely from cuttings as a Willow. 
It was introduced from Italy by Mr. Rivers, and is 
worthy of the extensive cultivation he has given if. 
The crimson Boursault stock should be used with 
caution. Iam aware that some growers speak highly 
of it, and have used it extensively ; but it is nothing 
more than a good nurseryman’s stock, naniely, one on 
which delicate Roses will grow beautifully for a time, 
but on which they will soon perish. Many strong- 
growing Perpetuals, Bourbons, Noisettes, &c., will grow 
well upon it, though not so well or so long as on the 
foregoing. This stock is softer, more subject to decay, 
and, in every point worth considering, inferior to the 
Manettii ; it should consequently give way to the latter. 
For the beautiful and delicate varieties of Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Noisettes, Teas, &c., it is infinitely inferior 
to Manettii, and should never be used where the latter 
stock can be obtained. Some few years back nursery- 
men were in the habit of growing Peaches on what is 
called the Brompton Plum stock, a very free growing 
variety, on which the Peach grew beautifully for a 
season, but in many instances they had commenced 
decaying before they left the nursery; very few re- 
spectable nurserymen grow this stock now. The crim- 
son Boursault occupies the same place as a Rose-stock 
which the Brompton Plum does as regards the Peach, 
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Gardeners who would object to have their Peaches 
worked upon the latter stock, should pause and consider 
what sort of Roses they would have worked upon the 
other. Celine is a very vigorous growing Hybrid China. 
Mr. Rivers considers it to be the best stuck for the 
Cloth of Gold, and it suits many others equally well. 
In a general way it may be used for the same purposes, 
and the same classes of Roses, as the crimson Boursault 
and Manettii; it is very inferior to the latter, which 
must take precedence of all. Duc Decazes is a 
vigorous growing Hybrid Bourbon, having many good 
qualities to recommend it, namely, free growth, firm- 
ness, and solidity of wood. I have seen Bourbons, 
Chinas, and many Teas and Noisettes succeed price | 
on it. Rosa indica, or Monthly, I have already noticed. 
This is suitable for delicate ‘Teas, Chinas, &c, ; and if 
they were more extensively cultivated on this or on 
their own roots, amateurs would not have so frequently 
to lament their losses. Blush and other Boursaults I 


notice merely in order to caution growers against using 
them ; they are at all times extremely subject to 
mildew, and when worked are liable to decay ; indeed, 
they but seldom grow well. The old Rose, Ornement 
de Parade, is sometimes employed as a stock in 
nurseries ; it has very little to recommend it, conse 
quently the sooner its cultivation for that purpose is 
discontinued the better. I have offered these few re- 
marks on Rose stocks with the view of drawiog atten- 
tion to the subject, because of the indiscriminate manner 
in which stocks are used for Roses. If we could but 
induce our great Rose-growers to give us the result of 
their experience, a correct knowledge of this favourite 
flower would be speedily diffused, and those mistakes 
(the unsuitability of stocks) put an end to. John Saul, 
Durdham Down Nurszry, in the Journal of the Horti- 
eullural Society. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

'Hz severe weather which has visited us during the 
last week will have afforded good cause for self- 
gratulation, to those who had adopted the course we 
recommended in guarding the tender unfolding buds of 
fruit trees ; those who have neglected such precautions 
will do well to put them in practice, jest worse weather 
should yet come, and at a time when the trees are still 
less able to endure it. Very great care should be taken 
at this advanced season to prevent injury from sudden 
-variations in the weather, which is apt sometimes to 
take even careful managers a little by surprise. Plenty 
ef mats, canvas, and other covering materials should 
always be at hand, that they may be made immediately 
useful in cases of emergency. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

As vegetation is row commencing its summer pro- 
gress in earnest, one of the most important points re- 
quiring attention is, to give all plants sufficient room to 
develope themselves, without crowding or being crowded 
by their neighbours. A collection of plants too large 
for the extent of glass is the common evil of nearly all 
gardens ; and, in consequence of this, they are crammed 
together during winter to preserve them from the frost. 
Eajurious as this is to their health during the dull months, 
the evil is ten times greater when they commence their 
spring growth, and for this reason they must be placed 
at proper distances asunder without further delay, even 
if the operation should involve a reduction in the col- 
lection; for it is far more satisfactory to all parties 
concerned to have a few well grown specimens, than 
several times the number of lanky etiolated plants, not 
ene of which will stand the scrutiny of individual ex- 
amination. As the spring is so far advanced, much may 
be done by removing many half-hardy or frame plants 
to favourable situations in the open air, where they can 
be slightly protected in case of very severe weather 
by mats, canvas, or other contrivances ; this will make 
room for some of the hardier greenhouse plants in the 
frames, where they will be much improved by their 
close proximity to the glass. The forcing houses, also, 
as they gradually come into work, will afford room for 
plants which require a stove temperature. If a suffi- 
cient quantity of young stove plants has not yet been 
propagated, no time should be lost, as cuttings will root 
with greater facility now than a month or two hence. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

As Vines are so often troubled with thrips, and as 
they do such serious injury if allowed to increase, which 
‘they soon do to an alarming extent, energetic measures 
should be taken for their extermination. Fumigation 
with tobacco is the best method of destroying them ; 
but to render this mode effectual, the following points 
-should be attended to. A quiet evening should be 
selected for the operation, when the leaves of the plants 
are quite dry ; tle house if convenient should be covered 
with canvas, or something similar, to prevent the escape 
of the smoke through the laps; during the whole of 
the next day it should be kept close, and the shading 
should be kept on, to prevent the necessity of giving 
air, and also the more completely to retain the fumes 
of the tobacco within the house. This course checks 
the revival of some of the insects which were merely 
sickened by the previous eveniog’s smoking; but to 
make sure of destroying all, the house should be fumi- 
gated again on the second evening. On the second 
morning the plants should be syringed, and receive air 
as usual; but if the day prove very thot, a slight 
shading will be necessary. If pure tobacco be used, it 

will kill all the insects in existence at the time ; but it 
will be necessary to repeat the process three times, with an 


interval of eight or ten days between each fumigation, to; so securely that the wind may not be able to blow 
destroy those which proceed from the eggs laid by the | them about. 


old insects before their destruction. In fumigating 
houses in general, a board should be fixed over the top 
of the smoking pot, about six inches above the rim, to 
diffuse the smoke, that it may not injure the leaves, 
by coming directly in contact with them, before it has 
been sufficiently cooled by diffusion through the atmo- 
sphere. This plan has completely destroyed the thrips, 
and we are happy to recommend it to others, as so 
many are complaining of the ravages of these miniature 
locusts. Though individually minute, they soon commit 
fearful havoc, not only upon Vines, but also amongst 
our choicest stove and greenhouse plants. Even the 
fruit of Pines is often attacked by these insects, and 
completely disfigured by them, Strawperrizs,—These 
are generally placed on shelves in Vineries and in 
similar places to set their fruit; but as a drier atmo- 
sphere is necessary, and a free admission of air, while 
they are flowering, and as itis not always convenient 
to make the necessary variation in the state of the 
atmosphere in these houses, it will be better to keep 
them in the forcing pit until their fruit is set, after 
which they may be removed to the shelves of the 
forcing-houses, to mature their berries. During the 
swelling of the fruit, they should be watered twice a 
week with liquid manure of moderate strength. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Herbaceous plants, which are now appearing above 
ground, will require a little attention to guard them 
against the ravages of the snail family. A timely 
dressing of soot and lime, sprinkled over the crowns of 
the plants, will not only prevent their depredations on 
the surface, but, being washed in by the rain, will pre- 
serve the bases of the young growths from their 
attacks also. Box edgings are notorious as a harbour 
for these plagues, and where beds containing choice 
plants are thus surrounded, it will be useful to lay a 
line of the above mixture along the inside, in order to 
insulate the plants. It will also be useful to hoe and 
rake the beds, both for neatness sake and to disturb the 
underground retreats of our slimy friends, so as to 
expose them to the weather and to the bills of their 
natural enemies. Biennials (as Wallflowers, Sweet- 
Williams, Scabiosas) should be brought from the nursery- 
beds and arranged in their summer quarters ; beds of 
Pinks, Picotees, and Carnations should also be made ; 
these things are invaluable for supplying flowers for 
glasses, bouquets, &c. 
well swept, rolled, and, if necessary, mown ; it is a great 
drawback in the present appearance of the pleasure- 
ground, and a disadvantage in the after-keeping, to 
allow Grass to grow too long before it is first cut in 
spring. Where there is a large extent of open lawn to 
be kept in first-rate order, the horse.mowing machine 
is an invaluable assistant, as by it the Grass can be cut 
once in 10 days or a fortnight, at much less cost than 
it can be done once a month by the scythe. For firm, 
well-drained ground, the 42-inch machine will be found 
most economical ; but, for softer ground, the medium- 
sized machine is preferable, as the Jatter may be worked 
with a lighter horse, and consequently less damage 1s 
done to the turf in damp weather. It is necessary to 
mention that not more than a fortnight should elapse 
between the different cuttings, or the work will be more 
difficult to do, and unsightly when done. 

FLORISTS FLOWERS, 

Dantras.—Those roots which have been placed in 
heat will require considerable attention, and as the 
shoots spring forth they should be cut off immediately 
below a joint and inserted in small pots filled with sand ; 
placed ina brisk bottom heat they soon strike root. 
Seed should also be sown directly. Carnations and 
Picoters should be potted off forthwith ; we usually 
plant a pair of layers in each pot ; in removing them 
from the store pot it is advisable to retain thie ball un- 
broken, giving them a slight elevation above the surface, 
for as the soil settles down they come to a proper level. 
The layers should be thoroughly divested of all portions 
of decayed foliage ; but we by no means recommend the 
shortening of the tips, as some are in the habit of 
doing. AuricuLAs must be carefully protected from 
frost ; one and often two mats will be requisite, for a 
check will prove highly injurious to the coming bioom. 
Give more water, and occasional gentle showers will 
prove highly beneficial, in which the plants may be in- 
dulged as the trusses rise ; at the same time they should 
never be closed quite, when wet. RanUNCULUSES.— 
Seed will now be making its appearance ; they should 
occasionally be moistened by dipping a brush in water 
and sprinkling them ; it is a bad plau to use a watering 
pot for this purpose, as the young plants are often 
washed out of the soil. Turips.—Cover carefully with 
lace, or very fine net ; they will repay the attention, as 
there will be much competition amongst exhibitors this 
season. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Let all training and pruning be assiduously proceeded 
with, that it may as soon as possible be brought to a 
conclusion, particularly where the advice given in an 
early calendar has been followed, by leaving unpruned 
those fruit trees of which the buds are liable to be in- 
jured by the bulfinches, Any trees which are fur- 
nished with a tolerable quantity of blossom buds, and 
are not yet protected, should be immediately attended 
to. If canvas or netting is not available, evergreen 
branches must serveas a substitute. In applying them 
use as many as will protect the blossoms effectually 


without depriving them of light, and let great care be 
taken that the buds are not broken or injured in fixing 


‘the branches, and also that the latter are fastened 


All dressed turf should now be: 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending March 21, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Moon’s|| Banomsrun. TuenmomerEn. 
March Age. 3 £ Wind. || Rain. 

Max. {| Min. || Max.) Min. Mean 
S| — 
Friday., 1) 1 N.E. 00 
Satur... 1» 2 NE. 00 
Sunday . 17 3 N.E. 00 
Monday 18 4 N.&. 00 
Tues. .. 19 6 N. 00 
Wed, 20 6 NE 09 
Thurs....21 7) N 00 
a — 
Average.... 30.266 | 40.210 464 1 21.0 35.2 0.00 
March )5—Overcast throughout toe day; clear, with sharp frost at night, 


16—Frosty; overcast; clear and frosty at night. 
17—Browty;, cloudy ; sunshine occasionally ; severe frost. 
13—Frosty; fine; air cold and dry; overcast ; frosty. 
19—Overcast; cloudy; overcast. 
20 —Overcast and cold; cloudy; overcast. 
21—Cloudy and cold throughout; frosty at night. 

Mean temperature of the week 7 deg. below the average. 


I1itl 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week,ending March 40, 1350. 


w : Prevailing Winds. 

March os o. ae a + e Bee Greatest taal 
arch. | G%8 | SEB | 2S | which ic | Quantity | ei) wos] lel oie 
Zaq= | 236 | 76 | “Rained, | Of Baim. jz ea) “Ni E ie 

Sunday2s| 50.0 | 325 | 41.3 7 O.1Lin. | | 4| 2-1 4] 2| 4] 5 
Mon; 25) 512 34.5 42.4 10 0.50 2| 5) 5)—| 3) 4] 6) 3 
Tues 24] 524 34.1 433 9 0.12 —| 3) 4] 3] 4) 2] 3) 5 
Wed, 27] 51.3 34.3 44.3 9 037 4) 4) 3] 3) 1) 4) 7I— 
Thurs. 28| 53.5 34.6 41.1 10 0.6% 2] 5| 4) 2) 3) 3] 4] 1 
Friday 29) 54.8 33.8 43.5 6 0.12 1} 3) 5) 2) 1) 5] 3) 4 
Satur. 30/ 53.7 | 31.7 1442] 9 0.0 4| 4] 3] 1) 4] 4] 3! 2 
highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 27th 


The 
1830—therm, 75 deg.; and the lowest on the 30th, '817—therm. 20 deg, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

AcanTHopium: I M8. You will not find seeds of this in the 
trade. Your only way of obtaining it will be to apply to the 
possessors of herbaria, 

Booxs: CK S. Roberts on the Vine, with the exception of 
putting carrion into borders,—A Z, The ‘ Manse Garden.” 
Emicration: A Subscriber. Apply to the Commissioners of 
Em'gration, London. But no men, not even paupers, are 

sent out absolutely free of charge. 

GraproLt: Constant Reader. The leaves look as if they had been 
injured by cold; butitis probable that something is wrong 
with the roots. The real cause of the evil can only be dis- 
covered by careful examination on the spot.f 

Heatinc: JN Gas is unsuitable for heating glass houses, It 
burns and dries the air, and renders it unfit for plants, and 
besides it is always escaping. A smail boiler aud a set of 
4-inch iron pipes run round your greenhouse will prove far 
more satisfactory.} 4 

Hyxsrip VeceraBLe. We have received from Union a pod of a 
seedling Pea impregnated with a speckled French Bean, 
Haviug only two seeds he could not spare any this year, but 
he describes the seed to be of a dingy white, stained with the 
speckled Bean, It was originally a green Marrow. We 
fear this is not likely to be useful; but it is a curiosity of 
a very strange nature, to which we may allude hereafter, 

MELILoTUS LEUCANTHA: K. It is Bokhara Clover, a very 
stron s-growing variety, and a good bee flower.t 

Microscopes: J H. You will have to inquire for Gaudin’s 
microscopes in Paris, If you have no correspondent there, 
and are not going, you might perhaps obtain one through the 
agency of Mr. Redfern, Rue de la Paix, 

Names or Prants: Dee. Sisyrinchium grandiflorum.—C. Se- 
necio Petasites.—J 7 C. Omphalodes verna.—A G. We cannot 
name florists’ flowers, ——An accident prevents our answering 
this weck one or two other inquiries under this bead. 

Peas: OP. Seeds under the name of ‘‘ Nimble Tailor” were 
received from Linwood, and proved to be the Early Charlton, 
The Sabre and Blue Sabre were received from Falla, and the 
Biue Scymetar from Masters ; these proved to be the same as 
the Blue Imperial. The seeds having been obtained from 
highly respectable authorities, the synonymes were ad- 
mitted. If doubts should arise with regard to the identifica- 
tion of the numerons synonymes which appear in the lists of 
vegetables given in our columns, a statement of such will be 
duly attended to, as far as possible, in the way you suggest.|| 

PELARGoNIUMs: EG, The whiteness on the leaves appears to be 
some substance brought by the water employed in syringing 
them, Their death is probably owing to insufficient ventila~ 
tion, dark weather, and too much water, either in the air of 
the house or in the soil, or in both, 

Pots: FP. They are named 3-inch pots or 11-inch pots ac- 
cording to the number of inches they measure “ across the 
top.” 

Pome : Amateur. If the plants you have just bought in from 
the nursery are pot-bound, you had best shift them into 
larger pots at once, and in doing this you cannot do better 
than observe the rules laid down by ‘ Pharo,” in “ Villa 
Gardening,” at pp. 149, 165. ¢ 

ScALE oN ORANGE TREES: JD. Washing the trees with water 
of the temperature of from 130° to 140° will perbaps kill it at 
once; butif any still remain give them a second duse of hot 
water. 

Stupy a Borany: GV. The text-book used by Dr, Lindley 
for the juvenile class of botany in University College is his 
“School Bo:any ” No other is required by the beginner. 
All corts of apparatus, such as paper, lenses, drying-boards, 
&c,, can be purchased on very {reasonable terms of Mr. R, 
M. Stark, ], Hope-street, Edinburgh, who will furnish lists 
upon application, 

Tue Tree Rose: W D. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 43. 6d, to 
3s. 6d., post free ; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-office order being sent to James Matthews, at the Office 
of this Paper, 

TROPHOLUMS : 
but we fear it will not bloom with you, 
or, still better, speciosum. $ 

Vines: J J &, You have poisoned your Vines with your salt, 
That is all. To recover them you must take them up care- 
fully, wash the roots quite clean, and remoye all the soil 
before you replant them. . 

Misc.: 7 W. Silver sand is a very different thing from sea 
sand. You may strike Fucbsia cuttings in the latter, if you 
wash it well first, to clear it of salt. Start Anomathecas 
now, and take down your cellar-wintered Geraniums, remove 
the dead tops, pot them, and prepare them for planting out 
after all danger of frost is over.j—J W. Start your Gesneras 
in heat now—potting in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
and silver sand, We never put prices on articles or recom- 
mend dealers.t—Alion. ‘Tbe Water Lemon is a stove plant, 
and is all the better jor bottom heat. The cultivation of the 
Tuberose is givem at p. 101 of our volume for 1547. The 


W IW. T. tuberosum is, we believe, quite hardy, 
Try pentapbyllum, 


Coniferous plants are as hardy as Larch or Scotch Firs, 
Cornus macrophylla is probably too tender for England.— 
A Subscriber. The number of Chesnuts required to plant an 
acre of land will depend upon the distance at which you 
place them. ‘There is no difference between English and 
Spanish Nuts. Sow them in seed beds, about 6 inches apart ; 
let them stand till the autumn. Then lift them, shorten the 
tap root, and replant them in rows, in light rich soil, After 
they have stood two years, cut them down in April ; single 
off the shoots to the best, and by the autumn you will have 
nice straight plants ready for putting into a plantation, 


\ 
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ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, cea las H 
 &l 


Corn and Grass Manure, per to as: F 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. ace a oF ae Le OF. O 
Turnip Manure, do. “1 are oss mare var Ur 0 
Superphosphate of Lime eo eae an) 0) 0 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 0 0 


ait ete 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9J, 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, We. 
LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
Wy LLL A E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wiviiam E, 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
GIBBS’ GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, warranted, at 
91. 15s. per ton. Inthe Import Docks. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 


now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPIIOSPIIATE of 
“LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


ENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 

Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 

Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and Picxrorp, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


CORN MANURE, 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 


nure for Corn and other Crope, prepared from the nitro- 
genous matter deposited on the banks of the Thames, in 
combination with other substances essential for the growth of 
_eorn, &c., price 8), perton. Sold, in a finely ground state, at 
No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane; also, at the Works, 
Mill-wall, Poplar ; Waterloo Dock, Lambeth ; and No, 1, Praed- 
street, Paddington Basin, 

PATENT COPROS, for Corn crops, also for Turnips, d&c. ; 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, calcined and saturated with 
Kquid manure. CEMENT for Liquid Manure Tanks, Malt 
House Floors, and Barn-floora, manufactured by J, M. Buasu- 
SIELD, successor to Wyatt Parker and Co., Original Patentees 
of Parker’s Cement. Established 1796. Drain Pipes, Tiles, &c, 


CORN MANURE FOR Neon BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., we. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt, 
per acre. They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum Sulpburic Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
. teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
. Bridge-street, Blackfriars. | Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


oS 2, S23 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 

DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
- ¢ to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from Js. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


V V * improved ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective, 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*.* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hutt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


——— 
Se pe ee anpd Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 

London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
gcientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
@&c,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference ot the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
27, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s. 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
s200n-passage, Gracechurch-street, 


UCERNE.—JUST IMPORTED, a large quantity 
of excellent new Lucerne Seed, price 80s. per cwt., in 
quantities not less than 28 Ibs. Also the best Perennial 
GRASS SEEDS AND CLOVERS FOR PERMANENT PAS- 
TURE at very low prices; and SUTTUN’S RENOVATING 
MIXTURE for improving old Pastures, price ls. per lb., con- 
sisting of the finer sorts of Perennial Grasses and Cloyers, 81ba. 
to the acre. 
Also Finest Lawn Grasses ; Ashcroft, Liverpool, and 


other Swedes, White Belgian and other Carrots, Yellow 
Globe and other Mangolds, True LTtalian Rye-grass, 
Drumhead Cow Cabbage, Kohl Rabi, &c. 

Address: Joun SurTon and Sons, Reading, Berks, 

*,* Carriage free by Great Western, South Western, 
or South Eastern Railways. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained ir Messre, NeEswi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lone- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


YDRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 

on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise trom 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 

Direct to Joun Lecea, Cheltenham, 


URE WATER raised to any height from a sma!l 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawiogs and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN RoE and Hanson, Hydraulie and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANUREBS. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 
Se BA ELON, HUGHES, anv CO., have now ready 

their PATENT TUMBLER CARFP for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre, 

StraTion, Hucnes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Hristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochtord, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. StsaTTon, HUGHES, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Wagzons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of ls. 6d, in postage stamps. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wennespar, March 27—Agricu tural Soviety of England. 
Tuunsvar, - 28—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lreland, 
Weonespar, April 3—Agricultural Society of England. 
THUBSDAr, - 4—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lreland. 


“W asTE NoT—WwaANT Not.” It isan old maxim; but, 
though ancient, it was never more useful than at the 
present day. In these times of competition and fru- 
gality in all departments of industry, it is the spirit 
of all improvements ; and in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and government, it is found to embody itself 
in cheaper methods, saving systems, and financial 
reforms. Economy, or the prevention of waste, is 
what we must rely upon for making up the defi- 
ciency in the difference between our expenses of 
cultivation and the value of our produce, when both 
shall have fallen to the lowest point. 

How comes it, then, that farmers, though other- 
wise thrifty, should be found to violate the above 
time-honoured and now momentous truth whilst 
struggling against a falling market, especially with 
respect to their manures? Certainly it arises ina 
great measure from ignorance of the facts of the 
case. But have they not books, pamphlets, and socie- 
ties ? True—these are doing a great work ; few, how- 
ever of the smaller occupiers read our agricultural 
publications, partly owing to their dearness; and 
clubs for diffusing the knowledge of husbandry are 
unhappily rare. We must look to private en- 
deavours; “example teaches more than precept,” 
and one successful adopter of printed recommenda- 
tions will have a host of imitators around him, 
though the sources from whence he derived his 
information be carelessly neglected. We have 
known men who were advised by others to sprinkle 
their manure-heaps with dilute sulphuric acid, be- 
cause from several trials they ‘ had found that the 
dung was wonderfully improved at a trifling ex- 
pense;” they had xead of the advantages to be 
gained by applying sulphuric acid or gypsum to 
manure, but had never set about using it; a word, 
however, from a neighbour, who had actually profited 
by the practice, determined them at once to adopt it. 

The value of good manure and the best methods 
of preserving it are old subjects; and it is not be- 
cause the better modes of management are undeter- 
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mined that this source of the farmer’s wealth is so 
The sewerage of towns is still 
allowed to depart unused for the fertilising purposes 
for which it is available, and a great economical im- 
provement in agriculture is thus completely lost. 
As regards the manure of the farm-yards, the greater 
part of the men who should have long ago commenced. 
the more profitable systems of management are yet 
doubtful as to their adequacy, and require, upon 
contiguous farms, ocular pecuniary proof of their 
efficiency, before they will venture an experiment. 
And agricultural journals must therefore continually 
urge the more reflecting portion of the agriculturists 
at once to step forward as fuglemen. In no better 
way can this be effected than by placing before them 
the best plans to be pursued, with accompanying 
reasons for recommending them. Much is wasted in 
the manufacture and preparation of manure, and an 
incredible quantity of material is actually passed 
over, or else thrown away, of which enriching com- 
pounds might be easily and profitably made. This 
point involves a consideration of box-feeding, manure~ 
reservoirs, urine-pipes, Linseed-food, mown fodder, 
&c. Another kind of waste is in the application of 
manure, leading to a notice of ridge culture, top- 
dressing, &c. We shall now, however, confine our 
remarks to waste in the means employed for the pre- 
servation of manure. In travelling through any 
agricultural district, even in the first-class counties, 
judging from the majority of the farmsteads, it really 
seems as if no means at all were being taken to pre- 
serve manure; and muck-heaps by the road side, 
exposed to evaporation by the sun and wind, and to 
the frequent washings of the rain—ponds black with 
the drainings of the straw-yards — yards entirely 
open, and receiving, in addition to the rain-water 
that falls upon their whole area, the drip from great 
barn and stable roofs; all bear witness of the little 
worth which is commonly assigned to the husband- 
man’s best treasure. 

We observe then, that, after the general way of 
keeping manure, there is a waste downwards. Fer- 
menting farm-yard dung abounds with all the salts 
and mineral ingredients that a plant requires, and 
as these are chiefly yielded in a soluble state, they 
can be washed out from the straw and solid portions 
of the mass. Chemical analysis shows that the 
drainings of dung-heaps are exceedingly rich in 
these useful substances ; and common sense there- 
fore decides upon the advisability of either prevent- 
ing this soakage or preserving the liquid which thus 
drains away. To effect these objects let the yards 
in which the manure is to be accumulated be 
properly “dished” and bottomed. The ground 
after becoming solid will not permit much of the 
liquor to pass away. Let the roots, weeds, &c., 
cleaned out of the fields be placed upon this bottom, 
in order to absorb the juices of the superincumbent 
dung. On no account let the yard be lowest at one 
side, lest the precious liquid escape; but in the 
centre construct a tank, or else lay a covered drain 
from this point to a covered cesspool outside the 
yard, and let any fluid which may drain into the 
receptacle be either pumped up upon the dry surface 
straw, or carried in buckets and thrown over it when 
the manure is being “ turned” in spring. This may 
be done by those who object to the expense of cart- 
ing the liquid manure to the land from which Tares, 
Clover, or other green forage has been cut for the 
purpose of soiling. Water and air being necessary 
to the progress of putrefaction, it is not desirable to 
exclude all moisture from the manure while in 
course of formation ; but on the other hand, if every 
drenching shower and the full heat of the burning 
sun be suffered alternately to weaken and waste the 
soluble and aeriform particles of the dung, a consider- 
able loss is obviously incurred. Therefore where 
“* Auchness” receptacles and reservoirs are not ob- 
tainable, it is well to cover in a large proportion of 
the straw yards with open sheds, which of course 
will be of little service unless “‘ spouted.” The rain 
which descends upon the remaining area will always 
keep the manure sufficiently wet, especially when 
the cattle are allowed a proportion of roots with 
their dry food. 

There is likewise a waste upwards. The food 
for vegetation contained in manure is liable to escape, 
both in a liquid and volatile form, whilst the much 
greater bulk of comparatively useless carbon with 
which it is united remains subject to no such dimi- 
nution. This arrangement of Nature seems to 
thwart the farmer in a vexatious manner; but the 
same substances have other distinct properties that 
tell a little in his favour—the less valuable in- 
gredients may be dispelled by fire, while the requi- 
site chemical food will remain as ash, In Mr. 
Hosxyn’s Introductory Essay to the “Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture,” it is hinted that in future times some 
means of dispensing with the labour of carrying 
about the useless load of carbon may probably be 
resorted to; but at present it appears very unlikely 
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that a farmer should burn all his straw-yard manure, 
having first completely drained and dried it. Per- 
haps the same inventive faculties which have ex- 
tracted the “ quinine,” dispensing with the grosser 
parts of the Peruvian bark, will, ere long, light upon 
the idea of purging farm-yard manure by a simple 
process and obtaining all its virtues in a concentrated 
and most portable form. As it is, we ought to use 
every method to retard the flight of fertilising matter 
from the manure. Fresh cow-dung undergoes in 
40 days a loss of one-fifth of its solid matter; and if 
horse-dung be left in a heap for two or three weeks, it 
evolves much ammonia, and scarcely seven-tenths of 
its original weight will remain. Ammonia, which is 
of the greatest value in the soil, readily and con- 
tinually escapes and ascends from exposed manure 
in the form of gas. The falling rain washes it out 
of the atmosphere, and brings it down again to the 
earth. In this state it is carbonate of ammonia, or 
“common smelling salts,’ very volatile, as every- 
body knows ; but this may be easily changed into 
sulphate of ammonia, which does not quickly 
volatilise, or rise into the air. To effect this, gyp- 
sum (sulphate of lime) or sulphuric acid may be 
employed. Probably one of the best preventives of 
this kind of waste is the placing of layers of soil, 
refuse of ditches, or other material, between alternate 
layers of manure in constructing the muck-heap, 
and then covering the whole with a light coating of 
earth—by which the gases will be in a great measure 
absorbed and arrested. In the yards, and also in 
the hovels when hox-feeding is practised, the evapo- 
ration is hindered by the trampled upper stratum of 
bedding. The dung, when removed from the feeding- 
houses and made into a suitable heap, besides being 
mingled and covered as above, may be sprinkled 
with diluted sulphuric acid—say one pint of acid to 
seven or eight gallons of water. 

The erection of new-fashioned farm-buildings and 
even of spouted sheds is often an insuperable obstacle 
to the good management of manure, owing to the 
reluctance of many landlords to do anything for 
their tenants ; and the apparatus of pipes, pumps, 
covered dung receptacles, liquid manure carts, &c., 
are of too costly or too questionable a nature to en- 
sure a general adoption by our present British 
farmers. In most cases, however, the dishing and 
bottoming of yards, the digging of mere drainage 
tanks, and the proper formation and treatment of 
muck-heaps, are matters which concern the tenant 
only, and could be easily accomplished by only a 
little extra care and labour. Good managers may, 
perhaps, ridicule these plain remarks as being what 
everyone knows and practises: not so! the gene- 
rality of farmsteads in most counties exhibit a vast 
neglect of such simple means of preservation ; and 
at a period when “agricultural distress” has become 
exceedingly distressful every mode of alleviation is 
important. These things have assuredly been 
known long enough, they have been reiterated until 
the agricultural press is well-nigh wearied of them, 
and why then are they not more widely appro- 
priated to the individual benefit of approving 
readers ? L.A. C. 


DRAINING MEMORANDA. 

TueEsurprising amount of benefit derived from drain- 
ing land properly, that previously had no outlet for 
water, offers such irresistible evidence of its utility, 
that the most devoted adherent to old customs, the 
admirer of “grips,” the stickler for rigs and furrows, 
high, wide, and sweeping, is smitten with a desire for 
improvement. No matter whether he or his landlord 
is to provide the needful; but it is of consequence that 
a fall should be obtained, that no more tiles should be 
used than are necessary, that they should be laid deep 
enough, that the best outfall should be selected, and 
proper attention paid to the composition of the subsoil. 
It is true that these conditions of draining might be 
complied with by an engineer, and as soon as the drains 
got out of order or the least addition or alteration was 
required, an engineer might issue directions to put all 
right 5 but the fee for this farm physician cannot be 
always spared, and it is questionable if hired intellect 
in such cases is preferable to the awkward attempts, the 
failures, and finally the hard-earned experience of the 
practical man who chooses to set his wits to work to 
devise the best means of encountering difficulties. And 
fortunately a few general rules are sufficient to secure 
an efficient clearance of water ; the first object should of 
course be to find the lowest part of the field, then the 
lowest accessible level at the edge of the field. I go 
frequently through a field where above an acre descends 
to a sort of cavity from which there is no escape unless 
the tenant chose to cut an outfall 10 feet deep at least 
(for 200 or 300 yards), through the lowest part of the 
surrounding eminence ; this is an exception : the best 
plan in such a case would probably be to run a few 
short drains into a pond or soak well in the centre, but 
it more often happens that in a large field there shall 
be midway a slope that requires one deep main drain, 
or a great portion of the field, by the sponginess of this 
hole, remains imperfectly drained ; every part suspected 
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after such draining, safely proceed with the process of 
levelling the surface, for if a natural drainage is estab- 
lished with well-laid tiles, moderate attention will 
maintain it for any period. It cannot be denied that the 
safest plan, particularly in our level country, is to find 
out to an inch how much fall you can obtain by spirit 
level or finely adjusted implement; but one well 
executed drain in wet weather will discover by the 
course of the water near enough to determine how deep 
you may go, thence the distance between the drains ; if 
done in dry weather and no water flow, even with the 
aid of a theodolite, the bottom of the drain is at the 
mercy of a (perchance unskilful) workman, A brick. 
layer’s level should be brought into action, and with 
careful use would be found nearly as good as the 
admonitory ripple, which may veil a quicksand, and 
into which the tile may incontinently sink and interrupt 
the efficacy of the drain. 

I came into occupation of, among other pieces, a 14 
acre field last year; the former tenant had drained it, and 
there being no running water at Michaelmas, it was 
valued to me as an unexhausted improvement, ‘he 
rains came, and the land appearing to be uncommonly 
wet, I took the main drain up, through which the water 
seemed to run well, I found the running water pro- 
ceeded from a dike at the upper end, and on examining 
the side drains, of which there might be about a dozen, 
not above two or three gave passage to any water at 
all, and very little from them, The tiles, 3 inches wide, 
were many of them so far apart you might get your 
finger between them ; they were not more than from a 
foot to 15 inches deep (although with the same outfall 
I have now sunk them 3 feet, 4 feet, and in one place 
5 feet deep) and 3 yards from the point of contact 
with the main drain ; they were, at a lower level than 
at the mouth, nearly choked with a muddy deposit, 
and instead of running at right angles with the main 
drain, they were placed some at acute and others at an 
obtuse angle to the line of fall, and diverging irregularly 
into the field. Ihave the tiles for my money, and 1 
shall be at the expense of relaying the whole. I saw 
two years ago another remarkable instance of a waste 
of tiles and labour by the proprietor, who was also the 
occupier ; the tiles were laid not more than from 6 to 
9 inches below the surface in a Grass field, and they 
were done in squares ; the water stood in the drains 
before the tiles were laid, and I could not discover an 
outfall, except into a sort of pond or cesspool, from 
which proceeded no other channel. Now, if these 
people had only been commonly careful, had only 
applied the very rudiments of such knowledge as is 
deemed requisite in any other calling, had employed 
common tools with common sense, and thought ever so 
little upon the phenomena which attends any rational 
trial of drainage, they might, with the aid of hints from 
friends, and the thousand channels of information now 
pressing upon them for conviction and approval, have 
turned to account their little stock of science, and 
obtained a motive for striving for greater profit, which 
would have acted as an example to others and spared 
them mortification and disappointment. In all fields 
there should be at least one main drain, more than one 
will depend upon the size of the field, the irregularity 
of the surface, and the amount of water derived from 
springs or other sources ; I would gladly lay down 
large main drain pipes ina ditch I have made to receive 
the water flowing from other land, but a neighbour has 
availed himself of my deepened water course g0 as to 
send such a current down after a heavy rain that no 
pipe would convey without the risk of blocking up the 
smaller side drains and flooding the whole arrangement. 
I shall in this case, at some future time, have to lay 
down two main drains within a few feet of each other, 
one connected with the small drains of the piece itself, 
and another to take off the outpourings of my over- 
running friends. 

A word on subsoil. It often happens here that a 
vein of shaly limestone crops out and requires the pick- 
axe to penetrate it,* the man of task-work grumbles, 
complains of his arms being jarred, and will not if he 
can help it go deep enough; an extra small bounty will 
make ail straight, and should not be withheld, for the 
efficacy of the whole scheme is at stake for a few feet of 
hard rock, and as it is generally dry work, the spirit 
or common level with a long straight spar should be in 
constant requisition ; alternating also with tough clay, 
suddenly appears sand or silt, down goes the tool, the 
sides fall in, the spring gushes forth, and you are 
floundering in a loose semi-fiuid ; a barrowJul of slaty 
stone is necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
passage, and should be packed with the greatest care : 
the best tiles for such unsolid earth is the flat-bottomed 
pipe, of which we get an excellent article from a brick- 
kiln at Woodstone. They are of uniform texture, of 
good substance, and straight ; they are also brought 
by water from Ramsey : the round pipe-tiles are perhaps 
as good for clay, and are something cheaper. There are 
other kilns in the neighbourhood, but, whether from a 
defect in the material or workmanship, they offer no 
security for permanent drainage, being many of them 
mis-shapen and easily broken, consequently they will 
not bear pressure, and the channel will be distorted, lay 

* Only last week a great number of good workmen from all 
parts of the country competed at Upton for prizes offered for 
draining by our Agricultural Society ; the work was distributed 
by the stewards, and was executed with skill and spirit until 
about the last ‘'draw’’ was to be taken out, when, to the 
mortification of all, it was found they had to penetrate several 


inches of shaly limestone; this was new work to most of them, 
and as it had not been anticipated by anyone, proper tools 


of retaining moisture should be tapped. You may then, 


were Wanting, and scarcely any could finish the drains within 
the prescribed time, 


them as you may. A well considered plan is of the 
first importance, and to have the work executed by 
skilful and conscientious men is also necessary ; the best 
materials you can obtain is the wisest economy, and a 
Taaster’s eye to scan irregularities, approve regularity, 
smooth obstacles, and finish effectually, can only super- 
intend where intelligence is exerted, where diligence is 
felt, and where patience and liberality bring all things 
“in tune.” J. W., Peterborough. 


THE BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURE. 

Wuite the raising the clay is in progress, it will be 
proper to commence operations for building a kiln (if 
one is to be used), erecting sheds, selecting a pipe tile 
machine, fencing the yard in levelling the ground for 
brick making, &e. On the point of kiln building much 
might be said, but it would hardly fall within the limits 
of such papers as these to do more than point out the 
prominent considerations affecting the question, Isa 
kiln necessary or not to burn tiles? I think it is, but 
I would not here advocate the erection of an expensive 
building, such as is seen in sale yards; a very much 
slighter building will suffice when the yard is established 
only for temporary purposes. “If bricks alone are to 
be burnt, I think a kiln may be dispensed with; but I 
shall defer giving any description of the method of 
burning in clamps for a future period. There are two 
descriptions of kilns in general use, the one sunk some- 
what into the ground, having long furnace holes opening 
on one side only, and having furnace bars running from 
these openings completely across the kiln, with ash pite 
below, and requiring a long shed equivalent to double 
the length of the furnace holes to be erected in front of 
the openings. The advantages of these kilns I believe 
to be these—less coal is consumed, and less bricks are 
used in building it, as the part below ground need not 
be of that thickness which without the support of the 
earth it would require to be. The shed might be of 
rough wood, the eaves touching the surface soil, and 
the sides constructed to keep the ground from slipping 
in. ‘Lhe iron work for the furnace bars used to add 
most materially to the cost of these kilns, beiag made of 
thick cast iron, under the impression that such resisted 
the perishing effect of the heat. It is found however, 
and I speak from experience, that thin bars aré the 
more durable, and I recommend 2 by 2 inch wide bars 
of wrought iron, running the full length of the furnace 
hole, and resting at every 2 feet on bearers of the same 
thickness and width, set edgeways, as a most economical 
and effective arrangement. Every other bearer should 
have’short 3 inch square stubbs welded on its upper 
edge, for the purpose of holding the bars apart and 
admitting the draught. The objections to this kiln are, 
that some sorts of coal are not proper to burn on bars, 
The other sort of kiln, built on the level ground, is in 
very common use; its walls must be of cousiderable 
thickness below, and from so much of its surface being 
exposed to the wind, I conceive that much waste of heat 
is occasioned. In this the furnace holes are narrow, 
and are on#both sides of the kiln ; the coal is burnt on 
the ground, those that burn to a white ash being 
requisite for the work. Supposing that no stone fit for 
resisting fire be on the property to be drained, some 
bricks must be procured, and I should, for temporary 
purposes, construct a kiln partaking somewhat of the 
character of both the above. One with six holes in each 
side, to burn coal on the ground, and having a low 
arched doorway at each end, one doorway level with 
the rising ground at the upper end of the kiln, and the 
other 6 feet high, reaching to the very bottom at the 
lower end. The ground must be excavated along the 
sides to the width of the kiln .on each side, and two 
lean-to sheds be built against the sides. The sides and 
roofs to be made of rough strong stuff, and on them 
should be placed, against the kiln, earth, with layers of 
bushes to prevent it slipping down. 
“The shed for tile making may be constructed very 
cheaply, the sides of rough post, 8 fe t asunder and 
6 feet out of the ground; the width of the building should 
be 12 or 14 feet clear inside, the length about 90 feet. 
Some spars laid on the plates, and on them hedge-stuff 
or furze, packed well, and rough thatched, with the eaves 
hanging well over, make a good roof. If an old pan- 
tiled lodge is coming down, borrow the pantiles fora 
few months, and with some Larch poles a cheaper roof 
and shed may be made than by drawing hedge stuff 
about. The sides must be wattled, not too closely, with 
Blackthorn or any straight wood. Along the full length 
of the shed, as soon as ever it is erected, on either side, 
under the drip, dig a good narrow open ditch, throwing 
the earth well away that comes out, or it will check the 
air. As close to the line of posts as it can be got, 
inside the shed, must be cast up a neat table of dry 
earth, perfectly level, 28 or 30 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, with a smooth coating of sand on the surface of it. 
Between the two tables in the middle of the shed, the 
ground must also be levelled and smoothed, for the 
machine and barrows bringing clay to travel on, 
Shelves are perfectly unnecessary for making any sort 
of draining tile. The shelves for pantiles, made with 
common laths and bricks, I will describe hereafter. 
Seragg’s tile machine is an excellent tool and very 
strongly made. Williams, of Bedford, makes a very 
good machine, and its low price is greatly in its favour $ 
for although it does not produce in a given time 80 
many pipes as its higher priced rivals, still it will be 
found that its powers of delivering tiles are sufficient 
for a very large demand : indeed, so much attention 
has of late years been given to tile machines, that their 
capabilities of supply, if fully exerted, are larger than 
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yards have room for. ‘I'he stage on which the tiles are 
cut to their length ought to be long enough to admit of 
four lengths at least being on it at one time ; this gives 
work to the carrier away, while the machine is stopped 
for filling with clay ; besides, the cutting close to the 
die causes the tiles to issue unevenly. 

With regard to fuel, peat or wood may do for drying, 
but the full fires are the best made with coal, About 
eight tons of coal will be consumed ina kiln charged 
with 9000 bricks and 40,000 of 2 inch pipes, or a ton of 
coal may be reckoned to dry and burn 3000 or 3300 
bricks, according to its quality and the nature of the 
clay. It is advisable to compute what quantity of fuel 
will be required for the year, and make one contract for 
the supply, to come in at stated periods. A. P. 

(To be continued.) 


OXEN ON BOARDED FLOORS. 

I proceep to detail the progress of my experiment. 
My Warnes’s boxes, 8 feet by 9 feet, contain comfort- 
ably a pair of bullocks, weighing when fat from 40 to 
50 score. Four of the boxes are now covered with 
planks 2} feet wide 2 inches thick, with an open space 
of 24 inches between each plank. Six other boxes, 
2 inch openings and 3inch planks. As soon as the 
bullocks were transferred to their new stage they seemed 
quite astounded ; their performance was pitiable and 
ludicrous. The sense of danger and insecurity was very 
apparent, and they seemed afraid to move. Still their 
appetite did not fail them ; all their excrement, solid as 
well as liquid, passed readily through the openings 
into what was formerly their bed. But, would they lie 
down? Certainly not. For 24 hours they resolutely 
maintained their standing, one only excepted. I then 
spread a light forkful or network of straw under them, 
and in a few minutes they were all comfortably at rest. 
The straw soon worked through the openings, and now 
for the last fortnight they repose comfortably on the 
bare boards. The bullocks on these open floors are 
cleaner than those on the straws, although the former 
are never swept. The heavy pressure forces the liquid 
to the surface through the layers of our long glassy 
reedy Wheat-straw, and keeps the animals wet. It 
probably is not so with soft Barley or Oat.straw. When 
the open boards are first tried, there is nothing pleasing 
to the grazier’s eye, especially when compared with the 
unlimited supply of the ordinary straw sheds. The 
edges of the boards are new and sharp, and the frequent 
lifting of the foot indicates fear and discomfort. In 
lying down and rising up the sharp edges probably give 
pain, but in two or three weeks all this passes off, the 
edges get smooth, and you will find your animals lying 
in various and easy positions. The 2 inch openings and 
3 inch laths I prefer to the 23 openings and 22 laths. 
The former are easier to the animal’s feet, and, besides, 
although the foot is 4 inches wide, the hoof is wedge- 
shaped from front to back. For calves, I find 12 inch 
Openings answer well. 

I attach great importance to these open floors ; they 
will enable us to keep almost any quantity .of stock. 
The manure requires no turning or fermentiag, there is 
No expense of littering or frequent removal, and no loss 
of ammonia by fermentation. The comfort is great in 
every respect. Some of my pigs and sheep have been 
six weeks over my liquid manure tank without the 
slightest symptom of ill health, although I feared it 
when I made the trial. Gypsum is sown on the boards 
every morning. Burned earth is an essential auxiliary 
to boarded floors; although I burned 1800 cubic yards 
last year, unfortunately I did not reserve enough to 
carry me through the winter. Next season I shall 
slightly thatch a few of the heaps, to keep them dry, 
ready for absorbing the winter’s supply of manure in the 
boarded boxes. Gypsum is another necessary append. 
age to this system. A little sprinkled every morning 
on the boards is highly necessary aud beneficial ; about 
a peck to 10 bullocks. Every manger should have in it 
a large lump of rock salt, and a water trough always 
Supplied—the animals will not drink more than is 
proper for them. The same remark applies to pigs and 
sheep : with horses, alittle discretion is required, should 
they come in over-heated, 

_ The following instance of the effect of salt is interest- 
ing. Six store bullocks from marshes and straw-yard 
were purchased and placed in three boxes. The manger 
of one box contained a large lump of salt. The other 
two boxes, being just finished, had none. The boys who 
attended them observed that the two which had salt ate 
freely, whilst the other four scarcely would look at their 
new food under confinement. I observed that the two 
having access to salt were constantly licking it. We 
are using Cabbage as well as roots. Now I do protest 
against giving fattening animals roots or green food 
enough to make them purge. The state of their dung 
Toust be our guide. When about the consistence of 
thick batter, having a certain appearance of cohesion, 
we are right, but when it falls in a weak splashing con- 
dition, indicating diarrhea, the animal cannot thrive, 
any more than ourselves under similar circumstances. 
I have great difficulty in restraining my worthy old 
bailiff in this matter, the old custom hereabout being to 
— them and scour them with an unlimited supply of 
~ green wittles.” A very moderate quantity of Cabbage 
is sufficient, and we seldom exceed 1 bushel of roots 
daily to each bullock, The remaining food consists of 
fine cut straw and hay chaff sprinkled with Barley and 
Bean-meal, and soaked crushed Linseed soup poured 
over it. If there is a disposition to scour, the roots or 
Sreen food are withheld for a day or two It frequently 

pens that confinement and good living cause the 


newly purchased animals to rub excessively. We 
immediately, in such cases, administer a pound of Epsom 
or Glauber salts in about a quart of water. This 
is repeated, if required, in a few days. This allays 
the excessive heat and irritation of the skin. If an 
animal looks dull and does not feed well, the dose of 
salts is administered. Very poor animals are some- 
times lousy ; wash well with tobacco-water, to remove 
them. We find no inconvenience from having two 
horned bullocks in one box; although one will probably 
be the master bullock, we never can discern any advan- 
tage in its condifion ; this is because both have enough 
food, were they scantily supplied this system would not 
do. Itis very necessary to question your stock-man 
daily as to the condition and health of the animals, 
as they are apt to forget to tell you if an animal shows 
a deviation from his healthy habits. 

Animals arriving from a long journey should have 
their feet well washed out with strong salt and water, 
with a ready access to water, and a lump of salt to lick. 
A dose of salts tends to remove their feverish symptoms. 
In conclusion, where 6 to 10 sacks of meal are used 
daily, I consider a steam-engine indispensable, especially 
as there is in addition so much chaff cutting, pumping, 
Linseed crushing, and threshing. The mere convenience 
of its sack tackle is considerable. N.B. I mentioned 
before that the thickness of the yellow deal is 2 inches. 
There should be no knots in it, or the weight of the 
oxen might break it. If slated roofs are too warm in 
summer, they have the advantage of transmitting heat 
in spring and autumn, when it is a desideratum. J, J. 
Mechi, Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 


Home Correspondence. 

Roots per Acre.-—A correspondent states that an acre 
will contain 4840 plants at 1 yard apart, and so it will 
do if the plants are placed opposite each other, but if 
each plant be placed in the interval between the two in 
the adjoining row, or what is termed quincunz, an acre 
will contain 5588 plants, and the distance from row to 
row will be a trifle over 2 feet 72 inches. Lusor. 

Cattle Insurance Company.—There are some poor 
men in my neighbourhood, who have one and two cows 
each (of small value, some 8/. or so), who insured them 
in 1848, with the Farmers and Graziers’ Mutual Cattle 
Assurance Association, for one year only; they have 
now been called on to pay 30s. each, to make up losses 
of the association, it is said. The men were quite 
ignorant of the rules of the association, and did not 
(many could not) sign them. They are honest and 
willing to try and pay what is due, but they certainly 
considered they would only have their first premium to 
pay, and had nothing more to do with the society, and 
so the agent here told them. What appears most unfair 
is that these poor men with only one cow of little value 
is called on to pay for that one cow the same sum as 
large farmers, who have a whole herd insured, and only 
called on to pay 30s. also. They have asked me for 
advise (a small farmer), could you kindly tell me what 
to advise them, whether they must pay the 30s. or not ? 
M.Y. [We know of large insurers who have not 
been so called upon: and this, with the obvious injustice 
you allude to, would make us suspect thedemand. But 
you had better obtain the advice of an attorney.] 

On Brewing.—The inquiries of  Cerevisium” having 
received no satisfactory answer, I think a few plain 
directions for brewing may be acceptable to your 
readers. There is no mystery whatever in the process, 
which is as simple as making tea, when properly under- 
stood. Common sense and common care is all that is 
requisite ; but a knowledge of the true principles will 
prevent errors which may arise in following the best 
receipt ignorantly. I shall endeavour to point out these 
principles, and then give the receipt I follow. The 
operation of brewing consists in obtaining the largest 
quantity of saccharine matter from malt ; in boiling 
that extract quickly with hops, and fermenting tlie 
decoction thoroughly, and allowing no opportunity for 
acid fermentation to take place. The largest quantity 
of saccharine matter is obtained by keeping the infusion 
of malt, for three or four hours, between the tempera- 
tures of 170° and 145°; below or above these tempe- 
ratures there is loss or risk, and at any rate little gain. 
The safest and most effective range at first is between 
167° and 148° ; that is to say that the mash tun should 
never be raised above 167°, nor allowed to fall below 
148° ; and the longer any given mash can be main- 
tained between these temperatures the better. Below 
148° you run risk of acidity ; above 170° of producing 
gum, not sugar. The course I adopt to attain this is as 
follows, for which purpose it is necessary to have a 
close fitting wooden cover to the mash tun, divided into 
two halves, and made like a copper lid. Having got my 
copper full of boiling water, [run into my mash tun 
9 gallons for every bushel of malt I mean to wet, and 
immediately put on the covers. The copper is then 
filled again, and whilst it is heating, the water in the 
mash tun is slowly cooling. I endeavour that the 
copper shall reach 170° by the time the mash tun has 
fallen to 167°. At this latter temperature I .mash, 
stirring the malt in thoroughly but quickly. The 
addition of the malt brings the mash tun down to 144° 
or 140°, according to the season and state of the malt. 
My copper meantime has reached 180° or 183°. I 
immediately add about 6 gallons more for every bushel 
of malt wetted, stirring it in carefully, which brings the 
mash up again to 165° or 167°. At this temperature 
T cover it close, putting sacks over the cover, and refill 
the copper. I allow the mash to stand till it has fallen 
to 148°, which it does in about three hours, more or 


less, according to the weather ; but be the time what it 
may, as soon as it reaches 148°, I let the wort run, and 
drain it pretty close. The copper, meantime, has been 
agaio gaining heat, and when the mash tun is pretty 
well drained—say in half an hour,I again run on 
10 gallons more for every bushel wetted, at a tempera- 
ture of 195°, or thereabouts. This again when stirred 
in raises the mash tun to 172° or 173°, which is now 
not dangerous. The instant this is done, having 
re-covered the mash tun, I pump the first wort into the 
copper, now empty, and make up the fire, and as soon 
as the wort begins to simmer, I add 1 lb. of hops for 
every bushel of malt, and boil for onehour and a quarter. 
At the end of this time, the second wort, which has 
been about 24 hours on the malt is allowed to run, and 
the beer is at the same time run off into the coolers. 
As soon as the copper is empty, this second wort is 
pumped up and treated as the first, except that the 
hops are in it from the first, and it is boiled 25 hours. 
It is very important not to allow the first wort to remain 
in the under back one miaute longer than necessary, nor 
to expose it at all to air. When the second wort 
has been sufficiently boiled, it also is run into the 
coolers. The more rapidly it can be cooled the 
better, provided it be not messed about, or put into 
metal vessels. ‘The first wort is set at about 61°, the 
second at 63° or 64°, with rather more than a pint 
of yeast to every bushel of malt wetted—say 2 quarts 
to a hogshead. In 24 hours it goes into the casks, 
the two worts being mixed equally together, and 
in about 72 hours more the active fermentation 
is over. Iuseno finings. The beer is always bright, 
and fit to drink in a month, but is better at the end of 
two, and gets brighter the longer it iskept. I brew with 
rain water, and next to that should prefer pond water if 
sweet. All utensils must be kept thoroughly clean, as 
clean and sweet as for milk; andif there be any sus- 
picion of acidity, they should be washed with lime. 
water two or three days before using. For any further 
details I refer to Black on Brewing, whose instructions 
I follow, though he does not clearly assign the reason 
for them, as I have endeavoured to do above. By the 
aid of that work I have learnt myself to brew, and have 
taught a labourer, so that he now, with certainty, brews 
some of the best beer in the neighbourhood ; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that everyone may have ag 
good beer as they can wish to drink by following the 
foregoing receipt. Of course, the best materials acces- 
sible must be obtained, and the malt should never be 
kept more than a few hours after it is ground. The 
rapidity with which wort will become acid in certain 
states of weather is inconceivable. Of this, grains 
afford the strongest proof. I have known them become 
as acid as vinegar within one hour after they were 
taken out of the mash tun. Wort is equally susceptible 5 
aud, once tainted, is incurable. Probably a great deal 
of beer is spoiled before it ever gets into the wort- 
copper. That is to say, acetous fermentation has begun 
in the wort, which interferes with the vinous fermenta- 
tion, and goes on in the cask as soon as the imperfect 
vinous fermentation has ceased. For ascertaining the 
strength of wort a saccharometer is necessary ; but if 
is still more valuable for noting the progress of fer- 
mentation and detecting sluggishness or defect. It 
would be impossible in these columns to enter into. 
further details. Those who desire them should procure 
the work above referred to, which contains much in- 
formation on the whole subject; but the rationale of a 
simple process is explained above. I believe it to be 
impossible to cure acid beer; you may neutralise some 
of the acid by alkali, or you may disguise it by fresh. 
wort ; that is to say, you may spoil good beer to make 
bad drinkable, but acetous fermentation once begun will 
go on,and neutralised or disguised acid is little less- 
unwholesome than that which is patent. The only wise 
plan is to take care that your beer does not get avid; 
and, if that misfortune does kefall you, to throw it away, 
unless you make up your mind to drink it. Barleycorn. 

Guano,—In reply to the wish of “Somerset” as to 
what quantity of guano, and how it was applied to the 
crop of Swedish Turnips, which exceeded 36 tons per 
acre (including tops), and for which the premium was 
awarded by the Worcestershire Agricultural. Society 
last autumn, to my neighbour Mr. Oldaker—I beg to 
inform him that they were planted on the ridge, at 
about 30 inches apart, and that the guano was applied 
as a top dressing after the plants well covered the 
ground, immediately before each hoeing, and after rain 
or a heavy dew, the total quantity applied being about 
34 ewt. per acre. The plan which I have uniformly 
adopted is to sow the guano broadeast at the rate of about 
2 ewt. per acre, and lightly harrow it in the land im- 
mediately it is ready to form the ridges, and plant the 
seed, by which means the manure is well distributed 
throughout the soil in the ridge, and not only stimulates 
the plant in the early stages of its growth, but gradually 
dissolving in the soil assists it through the latter. I 
also apply, by the hand, about 1 cwt. per acre, very 
finely powdered, as a top dressing, when the plants are: 
fairly above ground, and when the soil is damp or _ 
during a heavy dew ; this promotes a rapid growth, and 
places them quickly beyond the ravages of the fly. J. 
Webb, Colaines, near Worcester, March 13. My 
method hasalways been to apply about 3 ewt. or 35 cwt. 
to the acre when the plants well cover the ground, and 
to hoe the ground as soon after as possible—and I do 
not like applying the guano unless there has been rain 
or a heavy dew. I have tried all distances, but am in» 
clined to think that from 25 to 30 inches is the best 
distance for heavy crops. Thomas Oldaker. ; 
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Trish Linen.—The following extract, written about | old hedges into some form, and planting new. I would 


the year 1775, cannot fail to be highly interesting at 
this time. ‘It is of great importance to Ireland, that 
Flax, the basis of this manufacture, is of home growth, 
and of the most -excellent quality. From the very 
moment of the seed being put into the ground, to the 
dime of its being exhibited in the market, in the form of 
2 piece of white linen, everything is the native growth 
ef the soil, everything the productive labour of the 
anhabitant.” The exports of linen from Belfastin 1775, 
were 147,278 pieces; one firm is now turning out wore 
than that number of pieces annually ; and we pay to 
the foreigner for Flax, Flax-seed, and oil-cake, upwards 
of six millions sterling per annum, From the con- 
astabulary returns of the breadth of Flax sown ip 
Ireland in 1848, the total is given of 53,863 acres. The 
entire quantity of Flax required for British manu- 
facture, would occupy from 350,000 to 400,000 acres. 
aS 

Mr. Mechi’s Live Stock Account for 1849.—As Mr. 
Mechi is a good accountant, I think he would confer a 
benefit on your readers, if he would analyse a little 
more of his account given in the Agricultural Gazette 
of March 24d, by giving the cost of bought food consumed 
hy the bullocks, sheep, and pigs separately. I think if 
I divine rightly, that it will then be seen that pigs paid 
a fair profit ; but sheep and bullocks, besides giving no 
return for any part of the green crops of the farm, did 
mot even pay for their bought food. By his own show- 
ang there is from 300/. to 4007. to be met by his corn 
crops, which are I believe about 100 acres in Wheat i. e., 
each acre in Wheat ought to produce from 3/. to 4J. 
more than in good common farming. As his purchase 
of corn is so great, this clearly is no question of free 
trade or protection, but a plain question as to a system 
of farming. Canitbe profitable? Alexander Hall Hall, 
Watergate, Petersfield, March 9, 

Pheasants and Domestic Fowls.— Your correspond- 
ent “J. B. B.” doubts whether the pheasant ever 
breeds with the domestic fowl. I send you for his 
information the following. I live in a very retired 
Situation ; the nearest place at which fowls are kept, is a 
mile and a half from me. ‘The fowls I used to keep 
were the silver Hamburgh, or Bolton Grey breed, but 
disliking them they were all killed off except a couple 
of hens, and I then kept fowls of the black Poland breed. 
J had no game fowl on my place or near me. _ Last 
summer one of my men told me he had seen one of the 
hens, a cross between the Poland and Hamburgh, re- 
peatedly keping company in the woods with a cock 
pheasant. Others of the men saw this hen constantly 
with the cock pheasant. A short time after they saw 
her with a large batch of young chickens, I saw her and 
her chicks, but being very wild, she did not come down 
to the house until winter, when she brought down 5 
cocks and10 hens. The cocks exactly like game cocks, 
except that two of them had from 50 to 100 very 
beautiful spots on their necks, which since they moulted 
have disappeared ; the hens are all much alike, dark 
brown bodies with yellow necks. I gavea cock and hen 
away, they were turned out by themselves, and I was 
told that the hen laid a very great number of eggs last 
year. For those I kept, I built a pen, and they have 
not laid well in it, probably from the confinement, but 
we have plenty of eggs ready to be set, and shall set 
them as soon as any hens are ready to set. I believe 
these to be a cross between the pheasant and the fowl. 
They are in my opinion very handsome birds. A. K. 

Durable Paint for Iron Railing.—This subject 
having several times appeared in your columns, I am 
disposed to recommend the iron paint of the patent 
alkali company, as standing better than any other I 
have tried ; not only the weather, but even considerable 
degrees of heat and corrosive matters ; as it is used for 
lining the iron flues of my laboratory. It does not 
blister, nor crack and moulder in the sun, like white- 
lead ; is considerably cheaper, goes further, more 
effectually protects the iron from rusting, and does 
equally well on wood, as gates, doors, &c. The colour 
is against it, being a deep purple red, but there is also 
black made by the same company, which can be mixed 
with the red to deaden the colour. Of the black, I 
have no experience, but from the published specification 
Athe red ignited with coal tar), see no doubt of its being 
equally durable with the red; and shall mix them the 
next oceasion. It stands very weli too mixed with half 
its weight of white-lead, to pale the colour while deaden- 
ing the red. It does not seem yet to have found its way 
auch into the country, but the London Office, is (or 
was), 20, Fenchurch-street. J. Prideaux. 

A Garden Farm.—I am a country curate of very 
small means. In the autumn of last year I entered on 
my present curacy, and found a garden of full half an 
Acre, which for a course of years has been allowed to 
grow wild. Iam at a loss how to make the most of it 
—to make it remunerative; and it will be an act of 
charity in any of your correspondents to inform me. 
My family does not exceed three, and we do not require 
the luxuries of the table, vegetable or other. I am very 
xemote from markets, and the poorest of my pa- 
xishioners has a garden, and an allotment besides, if he 
chooses ; 80 that I have no way of disposing of the pro- 
duce of a garden—to sell, or give away to advantage. 
I have the use of the churchyard, about a quarter of an 
acre. I would add that the soil is light, i. e. of a sandy 
nature, and said to be rich. ‘here is much fine pas- 
turage all around me. As yet I haye done nothiog 
‘beyond ridging up, in November, the whole garden, 
having all the fruit trees pruned by an experienced 
hand, and collecting leaves for compost, cutting the 


ask —what stock I should keep to consume the produce 
of my garden profitably. The best crops to attempt to 
raise for this purpose; and when to buy in. It has 
occurred to me that half an acre, well cultivated, simply 
with a view to profit, might serve as a good model for 
my parishioners who have allotments. I have not the 
means to exceed their outlay. I shall work myself, and 
my intention is to have a poor man’s garden, Can you 
recommend to me any works likely to inform one who 
has no practical knowledge? I have the ‘' Cottager’s 
Calendar,” by Joseph Paxton [Itis the best for your 
purpose]. Is there any crop that can be raised pro- 
titably in a garden for poultry, where there are means 
to keep them outside of it. Cobbett, in his “Cottage 
Economy,’ speaks of fatting geese on boiled or raw 
Swedish Turnips, or Carrots, or white Cabbage, or Let- 
tuce, with some Oats. He likewise speaks of Buck- 
wheat for ducks. I shall look very anxiously for some 
answer to this communication, I scarcely need add that, 
to be useful, it must be full and prompt. A Country 
Curale. 


Soriettes, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Proressor Way, the Consulting Chemist to the So- 
ciety, delivered a lecture, “ On the Action of Soils upon 
the constituents of Manure,” before the members of the 
Society, at their house, in Hanover-square, on Wed- 
nesday last, the 20th of March, Mr. Raymonp Barker, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

LECTURE ON SOILS AND MANURE, 

Mr. Way stated that he had on that occasion to bring 
before the Society some facts and observations in regard 
to the action of svils upon the constituents of manure. 
These observations he believed to be perfectly new to 
the agricultural public, and he hoped to show that they 
would throw much light on some of the operations of 
practical agriculture. As, however, he was preparing 
a paper for the next Journal of the Society, in which 
he would go minutely into the subjects and give the 
results of the investigations which had been proceeding 
for the last eight or nine months in his laboratory, 
he should that day merely give an outline of those 
results, avoiding everything in the shape of detail. 
It had often been observed that the dark liquid 
from a manure heap, if by chance placed upon a 
bed of soil through which it could filter, issued 
from the bottom almost or altogether deprived of 
colour. Again, the water of drainage, especially in 
heavy clay soils, was observed to be free from colour, 
and often beautifully clear and limpid. What was 
the nature of these actions? Were they the effect of 
mere mechanical filtration and the separation of the 
solid substances suspended in the water ? Most persons 
would answer in the affirmative, and such had been the 
general impression hitherto, but it did not meet all the 
c'rcumstances of the case. 

On the table were glass filter-jars, containing a red 
soil from Mr. Pusey’s estate in Berkshire. The soil, 
as the gentlemen present would see, occupied the jars 
to the depth of 5 or 6 inches. Upon one of these 
Mr. Way poured water obtained from one of the sewers 
of London, To another filtering jar he added a quan- 
tity of the fetid liquid produced in the steeping of Flax. 
Both of these liquids were turbid, highly coloured, and 
exceedingly offensive to the smell; but it would be 
seen that, so soon as having passed through the soil 
they began to drop from the jar, they were no longer 
the same. The resulting liquid had an earthy smell it 
was trne—a sinell always accompanying soils—but was 
no longer offensive to the nose. Now to what ingre- 
dient of the soil was this metamorphosis due? Was it 
due to the sand acting as a filter? It was easily proved 
that such was not the cause, and that there might be 
no doubt on this subject, Mr. Way would pass through 
a filtering-jar containing more than 9 inches depth of 
fine white sand, a quantity of cow’s urine taken from a 
tank in the country. The liquid was so far altered by 
the filtration that the turbidity was removed, as it 
would be by filtration through paper, but the colour 
and disgusting smell remained in all their intensity. 
Sand, therefore, obviously was not the active ingre- 
dient fin soils in respect to the power under discus- 
sion. The same must be said of the different forms of 
gravel, which were only coarse sand, The other great 
ingredient of soils was clay, and to this Mr, Way attri- 
buted the power in question. As an experiment com- 
parative wiih the last, he would pass the same tank 
water through sand, mixed with one-fourth of its weight 
of white clay in powder, and they would observe the 
result was very striking. The liquid coming through 
was clear, and free from smell ; indeed, it was hardly 
to be distinguished by its external characteristics 
from ordinary water. There could be no doubt, then, 
that the property of soils to remove colouring matters, 
and organic matters yielding smell from solution, was 
due to the clay contained in them. Filtration was only 
a method of exposing the liquid in the most perfect 
form to the action of the clay, but it was not necessary 
to the success of the process. In proof of which 
Mr. Way stirred up a quantity of soil with putrid 
human urine, the smell of which was entirely de- 


stroyed by the admixture, and upon the sub- 
|sidence of the earth the liquid was left clear 
and colourless. It appeared, therefore, that the 


clay of soils had the property of separating certain 
animal and vegetable ingredients from solution, but was 
| this property the only one exhibited? Mr, Way had 
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found that soils had the power of stopping also the 
alkalies, ammonia, potash, soda, magnesia, &c, If a 
quantity of ammonia, highly pungent to the smell, was 
thrown upon a filter of soil, or clay made permeable by 


| sand, the water first coming away was absolutely free 


from ammonia. Such was the case also with the caustic 
or carbonated alkalies, potash, or soda. This was a very 
wonderful property of soils, and appeared to him as an 
express provision of Nature. A power, he remarked, is 
here found to reside in coils, by virtue of which not only 
is rain unable to wash out of them those soluble in- 
gredients forming a necessary condition of vegetation, 
but even those compounds, when introduced artificially 
by manure, are laid hold“of and fixed ia the soil, to 
the absolute preclusion of any loss either by rain or 
evaporation. 

But Mr. Way had found that this property of clay did 
not apply only to the alkalies and their carbonates, but 
to all the salts of these bases, with whatever acid they 
were combined. Here again was a beauti ul provision ; 
sulphate of ammonia, when filtered through a soil, left 
its ammonia behind, but the sulphuric acid was found 
in the filtered liquid—not, however, in the free state, 
but combined with lime; thus sulphate of lime was 
produced, and brought away in the water. In thesame 
way muriate of ammonia left its ammonia with the soil, 
its acid coming through in combination with lime, as 
muriate of that base. The same was true of all the 
salts of the different alkalies, so far as he had yet tried 
them. Thus lime in the economy of nature was des- 
tined to one other great office besides those which had 
already been found for it—it was the means by which 
the salts ministering to vegetation became localised 
and distributed through the soil and retained there 
until they were required for vegetation. Mr. Way 
pointed out that, from what he had just shown, it 
must be obvious that there was no provision for the 
ordinary salts of lime themselves. It was necessary that 
when the alkali of a salt is laid hold of by a soil, 
some provision should exist for the neutralisation 
of the acid with which it was combined; for all 
other salts lime performed this useful office, but it had 
nothing to fall back upon for its own salts, Sulphate, 
muriate, or nitrate of lime, when passed through a soil, 
would come through unchanged. This, however, did 
not extend to lime itself, or to its carbonate, when dis- 
solved in carbonic acid, as it is found in most waters. 
Quicklime, when dissolved in water, is removed by 
passing the water through clay or through most soils 
containing clay ; and carbonate of lime in solution is so 
effectually removed that hard water may be softened by 
the same proccss. 

With regard to the extent to which these actions 
were capable of being carried. It was not to,be supposed 
that we ®could go on filtering indefinitely with the 
separation of the salts contained in the liquid. On the 
contrary, the limit was soon reached; but although 
small in per centage quantity, the power was in refer- 
ence to the bulk of the soil enormously great. He 
had found that a pure clay would absorb, perhaps, two- 
tenths per cent. of its weight of ammonia—that is to 
say 160) grains would separate 2 grains of ammonia ; 
and from reasons which need not then be noticed, a 
loam or a well cultivated clay soil would absorb nearly 
twice as much, Now every inch in depth of soil over 
an acre of ground weighed about 100 tons. Conse- 
quently 10 inches of depth of such soil would weigh 
1000 tons, and would be adequate to combine with and 
retain 2 tons of ammonia, a quantity which would be 
furnished by about 12 tons of guano. Now one-sixtieth 
of this power would suffice for the preservation of the 
ammonia of an outside dose of guano, consequently he 
was justified in saying that the property was practically 
of immense activity. Mr. Way stated that he had as- 
certained the extent of the power in different soils and 
for the different alkalies. The property was decidedly a 
chemical one ; and although he intended only to state 
the facts, without entering upon their explanation, he 
might say that he had every reason to believe that he 
should be able to develope that satisfactorily at the 
proper time. : 

Having thus endeavoured to call their attention to 
this highly interesting subject, the lecturer went on to 
point out very shortly the different operations of prac- 
tical agriculture, upon which it was likely to throw light. 

First, as to Manuring: Obviously if there was a 
provision in the soil for the retention of the salts of 
manure, and for the ammonia and other products of 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, the 
soil was the proper place for those decompositions to go 
on, and no matter how remote the period when the 
crop would be taken, it would be perfectly safe 
to get the manure into the land as soon as 
practicable after its production. Again, the equable 
distribution was a point also which seemed of consider- 
able importance ; for, if it was an absolute necessity 
that a new class of compounds was found in the soil 
immediately the manure reached it, it seemed to follow 
that those compounds furnished the elements of nutri- 
tion to plants ; consequently we should seek to produce 
them by every means in our power. Liquid manuring, 
wherever practicable, was an effectual way of securing 
this distribution. In the case of artificial manures, 
that is to say, manures composed of chemical salts, 
much simplicity was introduced by the new discovery. 
Henceforth we must regard the different salts (those of 
ammonia, for instance) as of value in relation to the 
price of the ammonia, or other base contained in them, 
since they are all alike when incorporated with the soil. 

In liquid manuring it had been usual to think that 
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the application must be made to Grass, or to land bear- 


ing some crop; but now that it was known that the 


land, not the plant, retains the manure, no theoretical 
difficulty could arise in the use of liquid manure for 
arable land. 

In Irrigation the principle now illustrated must cer- 
tainly be of great importance, if, as there is but little 
doubt, the chemical characters of the water are of con- 
sequence, and that the soil is the means by which the 
salts and organic matters are separated for vegetation ; 
then it will be obvious that the water should be made 
to flow ‘hrough rather than over the soil. This reason- 
ing is consistent with the observation, that to produce 
the full effect irrigated land should be well drained. 

The application of water to land, not at the time 
bearing a crop, would be clearly admissible under this 
view, and is indeed practised extensively in Germany 
and some parts of Italy. Mr. Way also pointed out 
that the proper depth for drainage must be materially 
influenced by this property of soils to absorb manure. 
Without asserting that this or that depth was the most 
advisable, he thought it would be admitted that the 
water of drainage should pass through a depth of soil 
regulated, amongst other circumstances, by its particu- 
lar power of detaining the manures placed upon it. 

To the question of the application of Sewer refuse 
from towns these experiments brought much light, 
as they clearly proved that the sewer water might be 
applied in an unintermittent way, provided that a duo 
relation were maintained between the capacities of 
retention of the soil—the quantity of manure applied, 
and the amount of crop taken in a given period. The 
great obstacle to the use of sewer manure, based 
upon the belief that if must be applied to the plant 
in actual growth, or it would otherwise escape in 
the drains, is thus removed. Lastly, after advert- 
ing to the probability that the power of soils to 
remove carbonate of lime, and thus soften water, 
might be turned to account for the supply of towns 
with pure water, Mr. Way said that he had great hope 
that with the clue he now possessed some material 
progress might be made in the elucidation of the action 
of lime itself upon soils, which he had reason to believe 
was closely connected with the phenomena which he 
had that day had the pleasure of explaining. 

On the motion of Mr. Fisher Hobbs, seconded by 
Mr. Paine, the best thanks of the Meeting were voted 
to Prof. Way, for his kindness in delivering another 
lecture before the Members, and for the newly dis- 
covered and important agencies of the soil, in reference 
to manure, which he had so ably explained to them on 
that occasion. 

A very interesting discussion then ensued, on the 
manner in which particular well-known facts in the 
cultivation of land were elucidated by the resulis thus 
obtained by Prof. Way in his chemical investigations.— 
Colonel Challoner had frequently been at a loss to 
account for the action produced by clay, or other 
aluminous matter, on manures applied to a portion of 
his property on Bagshot-heath, where, as it was well 
known, the soil was light and sandy, and through which 
the manure, without such application, passed off and 
was lost : he now could understand the reason why, in 
the course of three years, such soil, from the circum- 
stance of the manuring elements being arrested by the 
clay, became capable of bearing crops.—Prof. Way 
considered the presence of clay necessary to retain 
Manure ; not only that immediately applied by the 
farmer to the land, but that which was known to exist 
in the atmosphere in the form of soot and ammonia, 
and to be brought down into the soil by showers of rain, 
—Mr. Raymond Barker referred to the improvement 
of chalk lands improved by claying them.— Mr. 
Barclay had found some of the most fertile soils on 


chalk subsoils——Prof. Way’s specimen of the clay 


then employed in his experiments, was obtained 
from Dorsetshire ; and the more permeable clay was, 
the more nutriment it would derive from the greater 
amount of impregnated liquid passing through it. 
Burning clay nearly destroyed the peculiar property to 
which he had alluded, of arresting manuring matter ; 
but it had been found very advantageous to have a 
portion of the clay burnt, and to intermix the indurated 
fragments (or coarse brick-dust, as it might be con- 
sidered), resulting from such burning, with the remain- 
ing raw clay of the land. — Captain Wentworth 
Buller, R.N., was much interested in the lecture they 
had just heard. The new agency to which Prof. Way 
alluded threw much light on the question of liming, 
which, to himself as well as to others, had been hitherto 
& most perplexing one. They all knew that light soils 
did no good until clay was put upon them, and then 
they bore excellent crops ; that bad meadows were only 
relieved by draining, for the purpose of allowing the 
confined water to escape, and new supplies to be con- 
stantly filtered through the pores of their soil ; and that 
old pasture-ground, when broken up, would go on from 
year to year, without manure, yielding crops equal to 
those derived from lands to which manure had been 
regularly applied ; and these several effects he thought 
might be mainly ascribed to the ammonia which, under 
the new conditions of each case, was retained by the 
soil.—Sir John Johnstone conceived that under drainage 
was the first essential in water-meadows. He had him- 
self several near Leominster, and for some time it was 
thought merely necessary to put the water on them for 
the purpose of producing the effects required. He 
found, however, that the result was very unsatisfactory, 
under such conditions; but now, since they had been 
underdrained, they had become very valuable, He | 


then proceeded to make some remarks on the quality 
of water, and its mode of action on water-meadows. 
The effect had been ascribed to the warmth of the 
water, and to its impregnation with manuring elements. 
He had no doubt that both these causes were favour- 
able to the production of the effects required. About 
20 years ago, Dr. William Smith, the well-known geo- 
logist, had laid out catch-meadows for him in Yorkshire, 
on the sides of hills of moderate land of a dry sandy 
quality on the calcareous grit, where the soil was 
porous, and without clogging. It having been imagined 
that warmth was the only requisite in the water em- 
ployed, irrespective of the chalk or calcareous matter 
held in solution, it was not considered what might be 
the effect of such mineral impregnation ; it proved 
however that the water partook of the nature of the 
mineral formation, on which the catch-meadows were 
made, and although earlier crops were obtained than on 
land not irrigated, the effect of this water was to destroy 
all the finer Grasses, and to leave only the rougher and 
inferior herbage on the meadows. The irrigation of 
these meadows had accordiagly been discontinued.— 
Mr. Barker made some observations on the common 
Opinion of the mode in which plants derived their nutri- 
ment on water-meadows.—Dr. Calvert would furnish 
Professor Way with specimens of soil from two conti- 
guous pieces of land of his own in Yorkshire, one of 
which bore the heaviest crops of any land for miles 
round, while the other yielded only the poorest herbage; 
although the soils in appearance were exactly similar. 
—Mr. Barker thought it essential to ascertain whether 
the manure was applied in equal quantities to these 
soils.—Professor Way cited a corroborative instance of 
the latent causes of fertility and sterility in soils of 
apparently the same character. Two soils were sent 
to him from Sussex, with a request that he would 
submit them to scientific examination, and report the 
difference between their qualities. He found them in 
appearance exactly alike, their mechanical characters 
being identical in every respect; and chemically 
aualysed, they were found to contain similar propor- 
tions of clay, sand, chalk, and organic matter. He 
reported this result accordingly ; when the gentleman 
who had sent the specimen to him informed him that 
one of the soils was one of the best in the county, yield- 
ing 5 quarters of Wheat; while the other was one of 
the worst, yielding only 2 quarters ; on which Professor 
Way recommended him to try liming on the poorer 
soil.— Colonel Challoner enquired whether acidity in 
the land might not often exercise a great influence over 
the quality of the soil and crops; and whether chalk 
would not remove such acidity as readily as lime.— 
Professor Way replied that caustic lime had an effect 
that chalk had not.—Colonel Challoner observed that 
quick-lime, on exposure to the atmosphere, soon be- 
came converted into the carbonate of lime, or chalk ; 
but he was not aware whether the same conversion 
would take place when lime was mixed with the soil. — 
Professor Way remarked that lime, when only imper- 
fectly excluded from the atmosphere, retained its 
causticity for a great length of time; for instance, in 
the mortar of buildings erected 500 years ago, the 
lime was found to have remained in its simple state 
without having combined with the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere.—Mr. Rigby Wason then made 
some observations on the bearing of these new 
principles on the question of deep or shallow drain- 
age. He conceived that we ought to drain as 
shallow as we could do, so as to drain effectually, in 
order to keep the arrested manuriog matter more 
nearly to the crop growing on the surface, and thus 
render the whole of it available for the purposes of 
vegetation.—Mr. Barker referred to Sir H. Davy’s 
advice to cart out all the manure, and mix it with the 
soil, on the day it was made.—Mr. Fisher Hobbs had 
never heard a lecture on chemistry of more importance 
to the practical farmer than the one with which Prof, 
Way had just favoured them; nor one from which the 
practical farmer would eventually derive more essential 
advantage. By the agency pointed out to them, not 
only colour and smell were removed from manuring 
matter, but that all-important volatile substance 
ammonia was fixed and arrested in its passage through 
the soil, and retained in such combination until required 
as pabulum for the growing plant. He could not agree 
with Mr. Wason in reference to shallow draining, when 
it was known that a depth of 30 inches gave off thick and 
turbid drainage water, while a percolation 4 feet deep 
had the effect of entirely removing the manuring 
matter, and allowing the water to pass away clear and 
limpid. Mr. Hobbs then gave an interesting statement 
of the depth to which he had known roots, especially 
those of Wheat, would penetrate, for the purpose of 
deriving nourishment to the plant; and of the result of 
his own experience in applying lime to the clays of Essex, 
which were almost unprofitable until that application had 
been made. He conceived that irrigation had not its 
proper effect, unless the lands to whichit wasapplied were 
underdrained ; and alluded to Mr. Parkes’s recommenda- 
tion of sub-irrigation, or the carrying of water by sluices 
to the roots of the plant, and allowing it to remain below 
the surface a sufficient time to enable the ® mother 
earth” to abstract the warmth and nourishment 
required for the plants. He hoped, now, that chemis- 
try, by its immediate application to practical purposes, 
would become an important aid to agricultural im- 
provement.—Mr,. Wason, in justification of the opinion 
he had offered respecting shallow draining, would 
remark, that the better the soil the shorter the 


root, for it would not be required to proceed far } 


in search of its food; and the worse the soil, the 
longer the root, which, in this case, would exhaust 
the plant of its energies by creating the means for 
its radical extension, for the purpose of acquiring 
nutriment from the, barren soil.—Mr. Paine stated the 
result of his experience on the application of clay 
to sandy land ; and the abiding effects of high manur- 
ing. For several years he had known 50 or 60 tons 
ofj gault clay per acre applied to sandy soils, of which 
the effect was evident 25 years after the application, 
and was not due, as we found from Prof. Way’s 
lecture that day, to the merely mechanical action of 
the soil, but to its chemical agency in arresting ammo- 
nia. Hops, it was well known, required rich manuring, 
and a piece of Hop-ground having been grubbed up, 
and the ground cultivated for farming purposes, the 
exact line of demarcation between the manured and 
unmanured portions of the farm was most striking. In 
fact, Mr. Paine observed, manure was never lost, for 
the svil was a magazine for its safe retention,— 
Prof. Way remarked that the power of clay to retain 
ammonia was astonishing, He had a piece of plastic 
pottery clay given him by Mr. Paine, dug up in its hard 
dry state, from a depth of 25 feet below the surface, in 
the very centre of which, when broken up, he detected 
a very sensible quantity, namely one-tenth per cent., of 
that volatile alkali, obtained by the clay from some 
animal source at a very remote period in the geological 
history of the world.—Mr. John Bethell enquired of 
Prof. Way, whether, as ‘an arable field, from the 
principles deduced from his researches, and laid 
down in the lecture just delivered, might be re- 
garded as a reservoir for manuring matter, he 
thought that clay fallows in summer might be fre- 
quently watered with ammonical liquids without in- 
jury to the subsequent crop.—Prof. Way considered 
that they might be so watered, provided sufficient time 
was allowed for the ammonia to become combined with 
decomposing salt contained in the clay, and thus have 
its caustic action prevented. — Mr. Bethell further 
inquired, whether Prof. Way would advise liming pre- 
viously to the application of ammonia ?—Prof. Way 
would, in all cases, recommend the use of lime first, 
and then the application of manures; the lime and 
manures not to be mixed together, but to be applied 
separately. — Mr. Bethell remarked that, as arable 
fallows, after being ploughed up, were frequently 
left in a plastic state, it would perhaps become a 
question, whether scarifying them several times 
during the year would not render them better filters 
for the liquid manure applied to them ; and if so, what 
Prof. Way would consider the proper depth for such 
filtration.— Prof. Way felt a difficulty in answering 
any inquiry that would lead him to give an opinion om 
the contested question of deep and shallow draining.— 
Mr. Bethell was aware that guano was applied to the 
growing crop in damp weather ; but he thought it would 
be well to mix guano up with the so.—Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs thought much would depend upon the point, 
whether the application was made to the imme- 
diate crop, or otherwise.—Prof, Way considered that 
it might be applied in any weather, provided it 
were well mixed with the soil.—Colonel Challoner 
applied tank-water to his fallows. He had that morn- 
ing directed that two carts should convey the contents of 
three tanks on his Turnip land; and that the liquid 
should be turned in with the soil. He had found 
manure water applied to Grass land in dry weather 
burn up the Grass, while the same application after a 
shower always did much good.—Mr. Barclay stated his 
experience to the same effect ; but having named the 
circumstance to Cul. Le Couteur, that distinguished 
cultivator had informed him, that in Jersey he had 
carried liquid manuring to a great extent ; but he had 
made it a rule never to apply itin dry weather.—Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs had been constantly told by the late Laid 
Western that he would not succeed with liquid:manure s, 
but he had nevertheless persevered, and had been suc- 
cessful. Heinquired of Prof. Way, whether, in the case of 
gravels and sands, where there was no clay con- 
veniently at hand, charcoal or charred peat would not 
retain the ammonia, and might be employed as-a sub- 
stitute. He had largely, and with great effect, employed. 
the fish-sait of pilechard curers, asa manure. He had 
found, that when guano was sown in the field, and this 
fish-salt sown over it, that the salt had the property of 
depriving the guano of nearly the whole of its smell ; 
and as the salt in question contained 10 per cent. of oil, 
he thought it probable that this oil might have the 
power ot fixing the volatile alkali.—Prof. Way replied, 
that charcoal or charred peat had certainly the power 
of absorbing a considerable quantity of ammonia, and 
would no doubt have a similar effect to that of clay in 
retaining that substance, although its mode of action. 
would be quite different. He also thought it very 
possible that an empyreumatic oil like that to whicl: 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs had alluded, would have a strong 
tendency to remove the causticity of the ammonia, by 
forming a saponaceous compound with it. 

Mr. Raymond Barker then left the chair, and the 
meeting broke up, with the understanding that the 
next weekly Council (at which all members have the 
privilege of being present), would be held on the follow~ 
ing Wednesday, the 27th inst., at 12 o’clock. 


Calendar of Operations. 


Sussex Farm, March 18.—Our horses are engaged in sowing 
Oats and Tares, plougbing for and sowing Barley, also plough— 
ing for the Mangold Wurzel crop, sowing seeds amongst tho 
Wheat, Oats, and Barley, and harrowing and rolling the same. 
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‘We have sown part of Carrots, and planted between 4 and 5 


lacres of Potatoes; and as the Potatoes are sound and good, 
when late, we shall plant more. Early-ploughed ground works 
jeautifully. Men are engaged in threshing Wheat and Oats, 
planting Potatoes, filling dung and carting Turnips, dressing 
Hops, preparing Hop-poles for the gardens, draining, We. 
The men are turning Mangold Wurzel and Turnip heaps, pick- 
ing etones off the young Clover, and Couch off the land intended 
for Turnips and Mangold Wurzel. Our ewes have now com- 
menced to lamb, and as far as yet the lambs are strong and 
healthy. J. B. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Bone-pust: OP. We should prefer guano for Lucerne, 
CGANARY-SEED: Subscriber. Sow 101bs. per acre in rows a foot 

apart, on a clay loam, in October, and treat the growing crop 
exactly as you treat Wheat, 

CuerEses: N P 7. What is the best way of packing cheeses to be 
sent to the West Indies ? 

Gyrsum: Anon. Of the common sulphuric acid, sold at 1d. 
per lb., it would take about 1301bs, to saturate 100 lbs, of 
dry chalk. It can never be your interest to manufacture 
gypsum ; unless, indeed, it should be in the case of a chalk 
soil, which it is barely possible might, under certain circum- 
stances, pay for a watering of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Hinirens: AB. If the meadow is good feeding ground, you 
may turn in the cattle early in May, and they may receive 
the bull. 

ITALIAN Rye-crass: LD, You may sow 6 or7 pecks of seed 
over your Wheat some day soon when the ground is damp ; 
hoe or harrow it in, and if next winter be mild, you will have 
some very useful “keep” in April next year, Your Drum- 
head Cabbage plants are forward enough to have a ripe crop 
in November next. 

Oars: Scotus. If your climate is moderately early, sow one- 
third of your Oat break either with Late Angus or Blainsley 
Oats; one-third with Black Tartarian, and the remainder 
with Sandy Oats; butif late, sow one-half with Sandy and 
the other with Tartarian. The supposition that the last- 
mentioned sort yields a bitter flavoured meal, you will find 
on trial to be a mistake—the meal is of very superior quality, 
but does not look so fair as that made from the white- 
skinned Oats, in consequence of small portions of husk 
being ground down amongstit. The straw, however, makes 
but indifferent fodder, while that of the other varieties men- 
tioned is excellent for this purpose, H. 

Ponp Mup: Ruris Amator. If our correspondent will send his 
real uname and address to George Singer, Bockhampton, Dor- 
chester, he may hear of something to his advantage, as 
George Singer’s master cleaned out a pond of 9 acres about 
five years ago, and will have much pleasure in giving to 
“Pond Mud” any information he may wish. 

Roorep Wereps: JF S. You must persevere in hand pulling— 
that must ultimately succeed. About fencing next week. 

Murat Caemistry, by R. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 

Wheat: 7D. It isaspecimen of Triticum turgidum, one of 
the bearded cone Wheats. 

Winter Beans: IV JC. Five pecks per acre, in rows 2 feet 
apart, would have been ample seeding, You had better hoe 
out a large number of the plants. 


SHHarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Manca 23, 


Notwithstanding the continued coldness of the weather, Vege- 
tables are plentifully supplied, but many kinds of Fruit are still 
‘scarce. A few new hothouse Grapes have made their appearance. 
Pine-applee, though far from being plentiful, are nevertheless 
sufficient for the demand. Walnuts and Chestnuts are abun- 
dant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the demand. 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, and there 
is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in the market. Potatoes are 
unaltered since our last account. Lettuces and other salad- 
ing are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb may be ob- 
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SMITHFIELD, Monpay, March 18. 

Our supply of Beasts is about the same as on Monday last, 
The demand is very small; however, owing to favourable 
weather, the trade is cheerful for the best descriptions, and 
prices are more firmly maintained. Trade is exceedingly dull 
for Sheep, although the numbers have not much increased. 
Our highest quotations are with difficultyreached. Thesupply 
of Calves is moderate ; they are more freely disposed of at late 
rates, From Holland and Germany we have 559 Beasts, 640 
Sheep, and 50 Calves; from Scotland, 300 Beasts; from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 2000 ; and 300 from the midJand counties. 


Perst.of8lba.—s d 8 d Perst.of 8ibs—s d 6 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6 to 3 10 
fords, dc, .. 8 6to38 8| Ditto Shorn 


Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6 


Ewes & 2d quality 210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 0 p00 so 


Ditto Shorn 


Best Downs and Lambs set ie Rass ME Lived 
Half-breds ...4 O—4 4/ Calves... .. «3 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn Pigs .8 O—4 0 


Beasts, 3578 ; Sheep and Lambs, 19,840; Calves, 102; Pigs, 190. 
Faripay, March 22, 

The supply of Beasts to-day is good, and the demand still 
small for choice Scots ; 3s, 8d. is an extreme quotation, although 
they make over 3s.6d. Tradeis very dull for other kinds at 
late rates. The number of Sheep is only moderate ; it is, how- 
ever, difficult to effect a demand at Monday’s prices. There is 
more demand for Lamb, Easter being near, and the supply 
scanty. Some choice ones have made rather over 6s, Calves 
are not plentiful for the time of year; trade is brisk, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to advance prices, From Holland and 
Germany there are 65 Beasts, 160 Sheep, and 127 Calves; from 
France, 150 Sheep; from Scotland, 390 Beasts; and 126 
Milch Cows from the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6 to3 10 


fords, &c. .. 8 6to3 8] Ditto Shorn Saas. aw 
Best Short-horns 3 2—3 4] Ewes &2dquality 210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 0] DittoShorn ,,, ... on 
Best Downs and OBDStens” tenet ene) tae oop 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... .. ..3 4-4 4 
Ditto Shorn aang Pigs Joy o—4 0 


soe seas ps ee 
Beasts, 889 ; Sheep and Lamba, 3370; Calves, 231; Pigs, 195, 
MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Marcu 18.—The supply of Wheat from Essex, 
Kent, and Suffolk, by land carriage samples to this morning’s 
market was small, and disposed of at the prices of this day 
se’nnight. The attendance was rather larger than of late, and 
there appeared a somewhat increased disposition to purchase 
foreign Wheat ; nevertheless, the business transacted was quite 
in retail, and without improvement in price.—Barley and Peas 
are unaltered in value, but a slow sale; new Bens (Tick and 
Mazagan), must be written ls. per qr, cheaper.—There is a fair 
trade for Oats, at late rates. 


tained at about last week’s prices. 


Cut Flowers consist of 


Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 


Lilacs, and Roses. 


FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, Portugal, p. lb.,9d tols 
Pears, per doz., 6s to 10s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
‘Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s 

— per 100, 6s to 12s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 12s 


VEGET 

French Beans, per 100, 3s to 4s 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 2s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 7s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s 
Broccoli,p.doz. buvdl., 8s to 10s 
Greens, per doz,, 2s to 3s 
Brussels Sprouts, p. hf, sieve, 

1s 6d to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 2s 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— percwt., 3sto7s 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,, ls6dto2s6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 13 to 48 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 5s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 143d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 3d 


Almonds, per peck, 68 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Bar., p. bush,, 20s to 22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to i6s 
Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


ABLES. 
Carrots, per bun,, 4d to 6d 
Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 
Onions, p, bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 33s 
Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d to 1s 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Watercress, p. 12 bun., 6d to9d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 3a 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to 1s 


| Corn Salad, p., hf, sieve, 9d to 1s 


POTATOES.—SovutuHwark, March 18. 
The Committee report that the arrivals during the last week 
‘were, with the old stock, much above the wants of the trade, 
which have been very small, and a reduction has again been 


submitted to with nearly every description of Potato. 
Yorkshire Regents are scarcely saleable at any price. 


Stale 


lowing are this day’s quotations :—York Regents, 70s, to 100s. 
per ton; Wisbeach do,, 60s. to 70s. ; Scotch do., 60s, to 65s. ; 
Scotch cups, 50s. to 65s. ; Scotch common whites, 40s, to 45s, ; 
French whites, 50s. to 65s.; Belgian do., 50s, to 55s.; Rhenish 
-do., 50s, to 55s. ; Dutch, 40s. to 45s. 


HOPS.—Fripay, March 22. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smita report that prices and de. 


mand continue about the same 


as for some time past, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, March 21, 


Prime Meadow Hay 65sto75s; Clover .., 60s to 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 63 | New Clover _ — 
Rowen 50 60 | Straw 23 28 
New Hay ai J. CoopEs, 


The supply short, but sufficient for the demand, 
WHITECHAPEL, March 21, 


Fine Old Hay .,, 63s to 683 
inferior ditto Arian 55 
New Ilay = = 
Old Clover 80 84 


New Clover ... ... —3to —8£ 
Inferior ditto... 53 60 
Straw 24 28 


in the river. 


are again covered with ice. 


slightly more favourable. 
depressed, 


The fol- | 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, eee Ba Bp 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White/41—43/Red ...... 36—38 
= — fine selected runs ..,ditto|42—44/ Red ...... 38—40 
— — Talavera ..... 44—50 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & Yor 37—40|Red ...... 36—37 
+ — Foreign ....sessesssoeee Sssudaaaspavenibinanne 34—52 
Barley.grind, & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev.|24—27|Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|18—21|Malting |21—23 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk .....ccceee ereeeees 15—19 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ,,,Potato|17—22|Feed .,.|16—20 
—- Trish «..... 17—20|Feed .,.)15—18 
— Foreign 15—20|Feed ..,|13—17 
BUC! oss cvansnsvaaeude ss 2U—24)|Foreign |20—22 
Rye-meal, foreign 5l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ...... 28—25|Harrow |23—25 
— Pigeon....... oF 22—28| Longpod |25—28 
— Foreign 24—36 | Egyptian | 20—22 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent. 23—25|Suffolk |24—26 
— Maple ......248 to 26s, me 22—23|Foreign |20—28 
RUAUZO' ainsscevercessssenaveasivates White) 24—26| Yellow... |24—25 
Flour, best marks, delivered ,,.per sack|34—38 
ai) ATONE. 162450 cewete anny s dpmtpanienen ditto] 26—34|Norfolk |26—34 
== BOCGIGH | ssrissa>staaare 0s per barre]|22—24| Per sack/28—33 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,12889 aks; Wheat.) Barley. ; Malt | Oats.; Beans. ; Peas, 
—_ — bis} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs Qrs, Qrs. Qrs. 
English | 8477 6325 | 6598 | 4110 | 1192 370 
mshi | ees _ — 108 | 170 — —_ 
Foreign 8764 5140 — |14279 | 1557 290 


Fripay, March 22.— The quantities of corn arrived this 
week are small, but we believe there is a large number of vessels 
Business continues very inanimate in all articles, 
and sales of foreign Wheat are difficult to effect, even at the 
above reduction.—Barley, Beans, and Peas are unaltered in 
value.—The Oat market is very heavy, and the turn cheaper. 
—The value of Flour is unaitered.—Galatz Maize has been sold 
at 27s. per qr. afloat.—By accounts just received from the 
Baltic, great apprehensions are entertained of the Rye and 
Wheat plants having suffered severely from frost, and the rivers 
Throughout the provincial markets 
of the kingdom fully former prices have been realised for Wheat 
during the week, and the turn of the trade has perhaps been 
Spring corn of all kinds continues 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, Flour, 
Qrs Qrs. rs. 

English ... 1950 3160 2540 1460 sacks 

Irish’ ..... _ _ — 

Foreign .., 3420 4590 8670 — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.; OATS.) RYE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. —__—— _ —_— 

Feb. 883 6d} 24s 7d|15s 34|22s ld| 25s 3d|26s 4d 
— 16 87 9 | 2310 |15 4 /20 7 | 24 11 /26 10 
— 23.2... 37 1L 23 7 \15 6 |20 11 24 8 |46 0 

March 2. 38 6 23 9 {14 11 /21 11 24 4 |25 11 
— 9. 88 6| 2810 |15 2/28 3| 24 7 \25 4 
— 16 38 1| 28 8 {1411 |22 7} 24 1/25 2 

Aggreg, Aver.| 38 3 | 2310 (15 3 |24 11 | 24 8 |25 11 

Duties on Fo- | ———— | —-——| ——_ — 
reign Grain 1 0 TF OUP OF) SO OMe we 


Canary, per qr.......... 70s to 748 
Caraway, perewt. ...31 — 33 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84 — 35 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt....24 — 46 
— foreign, do,— 
white,do. ... 36—48 
— foreign,do,— 


demand. 
| in it than last week, 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, | Fes. 9, | Fen.16.) FEB. 23,|Man. 2.;Mar. 9.\Mar, 16, 


eee see i on oo 


SEEDS,—Maxcu 18. 


Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 21s 
Mustard, white,p.bush.7 — 9 
— brown, do. ...... 10 —13 
Rape, per last 
Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...82. 
— foreign,p.ton 61. 
— Rape, foreign, do. 41, 
Tares, per bush,.,. 3s 0d—5s 6d 


LiverPoot, TuEspAy, Marcu 19.—The supplies of grain and 
Flour during the past week are on a moderate scale, but the 
demand has been quite limited, and scarcely any change has 
occurred in the price of any article. 
change in price, and Barley, Beans, and Peas were in slow 
Indian Corn was 6d, per qr, dearer, with more doing 


Wheat was without any 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING, 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


sa Sairan- J — 
oo ised, ron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd, 5d. per yd. 
2-inch .. strong A) avi DR 6k sy 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, giv D2 ogy 9 
lf-inch ,, light oO op) ie Sag 6 » 
lj-inch ,, strong i ua 5 By 55 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, r il 


Ag ” ” 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 

If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 

fourth, Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 


Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


“lb 
feed 
Aas 
a neat weweet aet 
Cre D. YOUNG anp COMPANY (1atE 
W. anv 0, YOUNG) 


WIRE WORK, &c., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND 
London; CASTLE~ 


22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Buitp1nes, DERBY-SQUARE, Liverpool; 128, HiaH-sTREET, 
EpinzorcH; and 32, Sv, ENocH-squarE, GLAscow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost or 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer, As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s,; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard, 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide A oe 00 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide oe o 6 50 


Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide ee -- 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate, As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpeany per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2¢ 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youna & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 

And Government Contractors. 

' The works of Messrs. Prery being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Tron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in Londop. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, senton 

application, post-free. 


BEE HIVES. 
(5-HORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 


announce that they have prepared for this season an ex~ 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Boe. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘* The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and ma) 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timi 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—GrorGE Neiausour and Son, 127, High 
Holborn, London., ; . 

‘Nutt on Bees” (6th edition), now published, 
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TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

N/T ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on WED- 

NESDAY, March 27th, and THURSDAY, 28th, at 12 o’clock, a 


first-rate collection of Carnations, Picotees, and Auriculas, 


Among the Carnations will be found Defiance, Strong’s Duke 


“of York, Solander, Flora’s Garland, Cartwright’s Rainbow, 


. The Picotees comprise Jenny Lind, Willmer’s Princess 
foval, Superlative, aoe Together with Standard and Dwarf 
Roses, Dahlias, Qooseberries, &c.—On view the morning of 
sale. Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. » 


CAMELLIAS, STANDARD ROSES, AND CRYPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA, WITH SOME STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS FROM A GENTLEMAN’S COLLECTION. — 

M® J. C. STEVENS is directed to sell by Auction, 

- at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, on 

WEDNESDAY, March 27, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a collection of 

250 Camellias, from 1 to 6 feet, 300 Standard Roses of the 

finest sorts of Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon, 200 fine seedling 

Cryptomeria Japonica from 1 to 3 feet, and a small collection of 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—May be viewed on the morning 

of Sale, and Catalogues bad of Mr, J. C, Stevens, 38, King- 

‘street, Covent Garden, London. 


BUSHEY GROVE, NEAR WATFORD. 
IMPORTANT SALE O! SHORT-HORNS, 
R. H. STRAFFORD has the honour to announce 
that he has received instructions from Stewart Marjori- 
banks, Esq., of Bushey-grove, near Watford, to sell by Auction, 
without reserve, on WEDNESDAY, May 1, 1850, his entire Herd 
of very superior and well bred SHORT-UORNED CATTLE, 
consisting of about 60 Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, descended 
from the celebrated stocks of the late Earl Spencer, Earl Car- 
lisle, Lord Feversham, the Right Hon. W.G. Hayter, M.P., 
W. C. R. Stansfield, Esq:, M.P., Harvey Combe, Esq., J. B. 
Stanhope, Esq., Messrs. Dudding, Jobson, Stokes, Sutton, We. 
Catalogues with the pedigrees are now printing, which will 
shortly be issued, and may be had on application to Mr. F 
Fenon, the Bailiff, at the Bushey Grove Farm, near Watford ; 
and of Mr, SrrarrorD, 3, Camden Villas, Camden Town, 
London, 


R. HASLAM will sell by Auction, on WEDNES- 

DAY, March 27, and THURSDAY, March 28, at the 
Auction Mart, a choice selection of Azalea indica, Roses, 
Carnations, Herbaceous Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Ranunculus, 
Flower-seeds, &c, Catalogues to be had at the Mart; and 
of the Auctioneer, South Essex Nurseries, Epping and 
“Ongar, Essex. 


AMERICAN PLANTS, EVE RGREENS, STANDARD ROSES, 
RHUBARB, FRUIT-TREES, SEED POTATOES, &c. 
R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to 
sell by Auction, at the Brompton Auction Ground, 
fulham-road, Brompton (1 mile from Hyde-park-corner), on 
THURSDAY, March 28, at 12 o’clock precisely (on account of 
the number of lots), without any reserve, 400 Rhododendrons, 
2to4 feet; 100 scarlet do., with a quantity of Azalea and 
other American plants ; 500 Aucuba, 2 to 4 feet, with 5000 Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, and Ornamental Trees; 250 Irish Ivies from 
ots, 1000 Standard, Dwarf, and Pillar Roses, a quantity of 
‘Mulberry Trees, Dwarf Trained Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 500 
Victoria and Tobolsk Rhubarb, Ash-leaf Potato, and other 
Miscellaneous Stock.—May be viewed one day prior to the sale, 
and Catalogues had (free by post), of the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


EXCELLENT NURSERY STOCK, 

M R. T. BAXTER will sell by Auction, on THURS- 
DAY, Mareh 28, on the premises, Bromley, Kent, in 
consequence of the decease of the proprietor, the whole of the 
well rooted Plants, including Laurels, Follies, Laurestinas, 
Arbor-Vitzs, Box, Yews, Cedars, Phillyreas, and other Shrubs ; 
also a quantity of Forest and Fruit Trees.—May be viewed, 
and Catalogues had, at the ‘‘ Castle,” Deptford; and of the 

Auctioneer, Estate Agent, &c., Bromley, Kent.— 


TO NURSERYMEN anv OTHERS.—CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
Tre? BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate possession, 

in consequence of the death of the Proprietor, an old 
established NURSERY and SEED BUSINESS, carried on by 
the late Proprietor and his Father for many years, In-coming 
Valuation very low.—For particulars apply to Mr. W. W. 
DorFi£xD, Solicitor, Chelmsford. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, FLORISTS, AND Ut ubhs. 
bb ie? BE LET, and entered upon immediately, about 
‘ 7 acres of MARKET GARDEN GROUND, within 6 miles 
of London, and contiguous to Water and Rail. The Land is 
rich and well stocked—a large portion furnished with produc- 
tive Fruit Trees, and held at the low rent of 441, per annum, for 
aterm of 13 years, with Cottage, Greenhouse, Pits, Utensils, 
&c., to be obtained for 1501 —For address, apply, post free, to 
Mr. Barrett, 2, Bell-yard, Doctors’-commons. 


+TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND GuHEENGKUCERS. 
O BE LET, a NEW HOUSE AND SHOP, with 


Plate Glass Front, large walled Gardens, d&c., near Bat- 
dersea-bridge and the new Park, surrounded by a rapidly im- 
proving neighbourhood. The house is arranged for letting 
‘the upper part (5 rooms), with private entrance, Well deained, 
and abundant spring water. Rent low, — Apply before 
Pe daily, to Mr. SmerDon, 12, Sloane-square, Chelsea, 

ondon, 


TO GARDENERS, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 

O BE LET, with immediate Possession, an old 

established Concern in the principal and most fashion- 
able thoroughfare in Brighton, the Western Road; comprising 
the Seed, Fruit, and Florist Business, with excellent Vinery, 
Show-house, and Stove. In-coming moderate.— Apply to 
Messrs. Rocgrers and AyxLine, Nurserymen, Withdean, near 


Brighton, 


IMPROVED DRAINING TILE MACHINES, 
B SAMUELSON, successor to the Executors of 
-A° the late James GARDNER, Britannia Iron-works, Ban- 
bury, calls attention to his Improved DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES, so proportioned that a child can work them, 
and having a check action to prevent breakages.—Sketch and 
particulars forwarded on application as above, 


CHOOL FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION (especially with regard to Agriculture), 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, under the immediate patronage of 
the Right Hon. Lord RenpiEsHam, M.P.; conducted by Mr, 
G. Downes, The Classical and Mathematical branches are 
entrusted to a Graduate of Cambridge; the Commercial and 
other departments to efficient Assistant-Masters. A Labora- 
tory, collection of Philosophical Apparatus, Library, &c., are 
attached to the School.—Terms are moderate and inclusive, 
and may be known upon application to Mr. G. Downes, Wick- 
ham Market, Suffolk. A vacancy for an articled pupil. 


HEMICAL INSTRUCLION ann ANALY»dIS.— 

Mr, CHARLES L, BLOXAM, Assistant to the Royal 

College of Chemistry, London, CONDUCTs AGKICULTURAL, 

Medical, and General ANALYSES, and gives private evening 

‘instruction in analytical and general chemistry, as his labora- 
tory, 23, Dule-street, Grosvenor-square, 
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Cor na: sone aa ty OF LIME, GUANO, 
CRUSHED BONES, and all other artificial MANURES, 
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ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 

PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired, Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard] 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” 44d, ” 6 ” ” - ” 
14 ” ” 6d. 29 48 29 ” 1s. ” 

Galvanised do., 1d, per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if gaivanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d, per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho. 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c,—At 
the Manufactory of THomAs Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


RISP’S EASTER EXCURSION TO PARIS will 

leave London on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 27th inst., 
arriving in Paris vii Southampton, Havre, and Rouen, the 
next afternoon, with the option of remaining at either of those 
delightful places for a day or more, FIRST CLASS to PARIS 
and BACK, including Passports and bed and breakfast at first- 
rate hotels for a week, 5l,; SECOND CLASS, ditto, 4/.—Tickets 
and full particulars at Crisp’s Excursion Office, 51, Bedford- 
street, Strand; and, for the convenience of city gentlemen, at 
Hammonn’s Town and Country Advertisement Office, 27, Lom- 
bard-street, London. 


ADIES anp GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING CASES. 

MECHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, invites an inspec- 
tion of his STOCK, which possesses peculiar advantages bothin 
quality and price. There is a general complaint that the inter- 
nal fittings of dressing cases are often very inferior. Those who 
purchase at Mecut’s will be sure of having everything of the best, 
because he has long been celebrated for the superiority of his 
cutlery, and has bestowed equal pains in bringing to perfection 
his tooth, nail, hair, and shaving brushes, and other necessa- 
ries. Infact he considers it essential that each article in a 
dressing-case should be perfect in itself,so as to render the 
whole useful and complete, Those who desire to have particu- 
lars may obtain a catalogue gratis, The largest assortment in 
London of papier-mache manufactures, and the usual stock of 
articles suited for presents. MeEcut’s peculiar steel razors 7s: 
and 10s, per pair, His magic strops 2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. ; paste 6d. 
and ls. percake. Cutlery ground and repaired daily on the 
premises, 


EPEAL OF THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY,— 

The London Committee respectfully request their friends 

to continue their efforts in this matter. The question will 

certainly be brought before the House of Commons at the 

earliest opportunity during the present cession, by Wm. Ewart, 
Esq., M.P. 

It is of importance that petitions for the abolition of the tax 
be forwarded to local members for presentation ; at the same 
time a request should be made that its prayer may be sup- 
ported by their votes, Petitions ready for signature may be 
obtained on application to this office. 

By order, Tuos, M’Enreer, Hon, Sec. 

16, Salisbury-street, Strand. 


USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &e. 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from S. W. SILVER and CO., CLUTAIERS, &c., 
66 and 67, CORNHAILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER and CO. 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent Household Furniture on arrival in the colony, 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFOR- 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit; and they forward small packages for 
iis customers (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 1031. for every 100U. paid here. 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-ouat Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the Londou Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or femate, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS, 

“an of each at ST, GEORGE’S.CRESCENT, LIVER- 

OOL, 


“NORTON’S ” 
AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended 
as asimple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Biliovs and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 
Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debi- 
lity, Costiveness, &c, They act as a powerful tonié and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived trom their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every town in the kingdom, 
CaurTion.—Be sure to ask tor ‘‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES,—Messrs. S, ALLSoPP and “ons beg to call the atten- 

tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtaived in casks of 18 zailons and upwards, 
either singly or ia apy quantiry, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton.on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 


Stores, as follows:—61, King William-street, London; Cook- 
streec, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 


ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham, 
s 
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] ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 
: will be found to be the best that has yet been produced: 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the fine t 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all im melee 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired’ 
and its fragrant perfume tends to 8weeten and purify the 
breath, M. and Co., from the many years they have been celes 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public, They have now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its universal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at Mercatre BInGLEy 
and Co.’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert Os per box. 
Caution,—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms com. 
bined with those of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
and the signature and address of the firm, thus: ‘‘MrrcaLrr. 
Binotey, and Co., 1308 Oxford-street, London.” : 
= iE ERE AL COVERLETS, now so universally 
admired and appreciated, as a Cheap, Durable, LIG 
Warm, and Elegant COVERING for the BED. oa Te tad’ 
Wholesale and letail, of W. H. Batson and Co. 1 Princess- 
street, Manchester ; and 499, Oxford-street, London. 

“‘T disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy Quilts and Counter. 
panes ; they should always he avoided, especially by invalids, as 
they irritate delicate frames and prevent sleep.”—Dr. Graham’s 
“« Domestic Medicine,” pages 192, 729, : 

[D EAENESS.—New Discovery.— THE ORGANIC 
: VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, smail newly~ 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or pro- 
bably ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear so that 
it rests within, without projecting. Being of the same colour 
as the skin, it is not perceptible, Enables deaf persons to enjoy 
general conversation, to hear distinctly at church and at public 
assemblies. The unpleasant sensation of Singing noises in the 
ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented 
SPECTACLES.—S, and B. Sotomons, Aurists and Opticians 
39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, London. : 


“ Where cruder juices swell the leafy vein, 
Stint the young germ, the tender blossom stain.” 

R. SCOTT’S Aperient Tablets (of a delicious 

flavour) will be found a prompt, efficacious, and invi- 
gorating alterative aperient Medicine, correcting those crudities 
of the vital fluids which constitute the primary cause of every 
disease, and, by assisting Nature in all her requirements 
speedily restores the patient to health, They are also the 
safest and best medicine for children. ‘ A new Medicine, called 
Dr. Scott’s Aperient Tablets, has, by its extraordinary virtues 
taken the public by surprise. It is a mild, aromatic tonic 
aperient, of a pleasant flavour; and to such as suffer from 
indigestion, impaired appetite, bilious or liver complaints 
inactive bowels, nervous affections, impurities of the blood 
and secretions, gout, dropsy, worms, &c., we strongly recom- 
mend it. It is also a safe, pleasant, and efficacious medicine 
for children.”—Morning Chronicle, Jan. 25, Sold in boxes, at 
ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. Agents: Rupp and Co., 151, Strand (of 
whom they may be had for 15 postage stamps) ; aod sold by all 
Dealers in Patent Medicines throughout the Kingdom, 


f as THAT FAMOUS REMEDY, PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS.—It is a fact beyond dispute, that most of the dis- 
eases with which the humanrace are afflicted are the result of a 
disordered state of the blood, To remedy this, the occasional 
use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS should be had recourse to, and 
sickness prevented as well ascured. In their operation they 
go direct to the disease, After you have taken six or twelve 
Pills you will experience their effect ; the disease upon you will 
become less and less by every dose yon take; and if you will 
persevere in regularly taking from three to four Pills every 
day, your disease will speedily be entirely removed from the 
system. None are genuine, utless the words “‘PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS” are in White Letters on a round ground, on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, pasted round each box ; a!so the fac simile of 
the Signature of the Proprietors, ‘*T, Roperts and Co., Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, London,” on the Directions. Sold in boxes 
at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and family packets 11s, each. Sold by all 
Chemiate. Also a certain and speedy cure for Influenza, 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Incipient Consumptions, and ali dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs, SPENCER’S PULMONIG 
ELIXIR, carefully prepared from the recipe of the late C. 
Spencer, Surgeon, &c., Salford, Manchester ; deservedly cele- 
brated as the most successful practitioner in all Pulmonic 
Affections. Persons desirous of testing the efficacy of this 
medicine, must observe that on each bottle are the words 
“SPENCERS PULMONIC ELIXIR,” and that each wrapper 
has a fac simile of the Proprietor’s Signature, ‘*T, Rozents 
and Co.”—Prepared only by T. Roberts and Co., Crane-ccurt, 
Fleet-street, London; sold wholesale by Epwakps, 67, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Barcnay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; 
shar, = pa C2 sepa saa London; and ail re- 
spectable Medicine Vendors in the Kingda 5 

1s, 1}, and 2s. 9d. each, seth ee 

*,* The bottles at 2s, 9d. contain nearly three small. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE. A white Powder, compounded of the choicest and 
most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of ines- 
timable value in preserving aud beautifying the Teeth, 
strengthening the Gums, and in giving sweetness and perfume 
to the Breath. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the 
Teeth, and ensures a pearl-like whitencss to the enamelled 
surface. Its Anti-Septic and Anti-Scorbutie properties ex- 
ercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence -; they 
arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume 
the brightness and colour indicative of perfect sound. 
ness ; while, by confirming their adhesion to the Teeth, 
they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to ap- 
petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves that its 
efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far surpasses 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public, and has, in 
consequence, obtained its selection by Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the 
Sovereigns and Nobility of Europe.— Price 2s, 9d. per box. 
CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Ad- 
dress, thus—‘“‘ A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Harron GarpEy,” 
to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on 
each box, Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 


H @LLoway’s PILLS, AN ADMIRABLE 
REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINTS 
AND BAD DIGESTION.—Mr. Wilson, a gentleman jately 
returned from Bengal, where he had been employed for several 
years in the Hon. #. I, Company’s service, called at Professor 
Holloway’s establishment a few days ago, to state the benefit 
he had derived from taking these unparalleled Pills, having 
suffered from a liver complaint for years, with a digestion so 
impaired, that for months he could not make use of any solid 
food, Other remedies seemed to have nv etiect on the disorder, 
but Wolloway’s Pills acted so wonderfully in cleansing the 
Liver, and strevgthening the digestive organs, that he is now 
gnite restored to heaith. Sold by all Druggists, and at 
Professor Hottoway’s Establishmeut, 244, Strand, London, 
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Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Vinery, 
20 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, Fraser.—‘ TI have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete ran 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much pleasure in answering any refe 


Joun Snaw Leron, Esq, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


EW TALE —“LETTICE ARNOLD.”— By th® 

Author of ‘‘Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘ Emilia Wynd" 
ham,” &e. &e. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Lovupow.— 
No. 13, published this day, contains Chapter III. of “ Lerrice 
ARNOLD,” a Story written expressly for this Work by the above 
Authoress,. Also, The Withered Rose, a Tale; The German 
Governess ; How should Girls be Educated? The Botany of 
Spring Flowers; a beautiful Engraving of ‘‘SPRING,” by 
G. Dopeson, and Illustrations of the Work-Table, Fashions, 
&e. We, 

Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. and II. are now ready, price ls. 2d. each, 

Brapsony and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the Ist inst. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. I. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linptry and Josrra PAxTon, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London : Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


NEW EDITION OF RONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S 
ENTOMOLOGY. 
In 8vo, with 20 coloured Plates, price 14s. cloth, 
HE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrated 
by coloured representations of the Natural and Artificial 
Insect ; and accompanied by a few Observations and Instruc- 
tions relative to Trout-and-Grayling Fishing. 
By ALFRED RonALDs. 4th edition, corrected. 
London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANS, 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
By Tuomas Bout, M.D. 
during Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; with Hints on 


4 be MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
By the same author, 6th Edition, in fcp. 8vo, price 5s., 
Nursing, &e. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTIT AND DISEASE. 
HINTS TO MOTHERS for the Management of their Health 
London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 


MRS, HEY’S “(SPIRIT OF THE WOODS.” 

Just published, in one vol., uniform in size with ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club,” price One Guinea, 
illustrated with beautifully coloured plates, 

GYLVAN MUSINGS; or, The Spirit of the Woods. 

By Mrs. Hey. New Edition. 

By the same author, uniform with the above in size and price, 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; or, Thoughts gathered from 

me Field and the Garden. Illustrated with beautifully coloured 
ates, 

London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoN@MANS. 


In one very thick vol. 8yo, price 2, 10s., the 3d edition of 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MINES: containing a clear Expo- 
Sition of their Principles and Practice. Third edition, corrected 
throughout; with 1241 Woodcuts.—Also, 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND MINES ; being the 2d edition of Dr, Ure’s Supplement to 
3d edition of his ‘‘ Dictionary.” 8vo, price 14s, 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 


MAUNDERS’ POPULAR TREASURIES, 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep, 8vo, cloth; or 12s, bound in embossed roan. 
HE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 
Woodcuts.. Price 10s, 
THE HISTORICAL TREASURY ; an Outline of Universal 
History ; separate Histories of every Nation, 10s. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; comprising above 
12,000 Memoirs. 10s, ; 
THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a copious 
Popular Encyclopedia. 10s, 
THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGH, and Library of Re- 
ference : a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LOoNGMANS, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIV. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday, the 28th, and 
Bitts not later than Saturday, the 30th instant. 
London : Lonaman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


PRESENT BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS, 
New Edition, square crown 8vo, 21s. cloth; or 36s, bound 
in morocco, by Hayday. 
YT SHOMSON’S SEASONS. — Edited by Botton 
Corney. With about Eighty Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Ciub. 
London: LoneMANn, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above in size and price, 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. «Edited By Botton Corney, and 
illustrated by Members of the Etching Club. 


THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
New Edition, in One Volume, 4to, with 30 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth, 

TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in 
Steam Navigation, 


its Application to Mines, Mills, 
Edited by Joun 


and Railways. By the AntisaN CLUB, 
Bourve, C.E. 
** The third edition of Mr. Bourne’s excellent work on the 


AND 


Stove, 
45 by 20 ft. 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft, 


[Enecrep ror Jonn SHaw Leian, Esq., Luton Hoo.} 


(Signed.) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. [Marcu 23. 
ORMSON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the fullowing testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


BROWN, 


CHELSEA, 


a Zl 


ee. 


Vinery, 


Viner: 
39 by 16 ft. 4 


30 by 16 ft. 


rences you may please to direct. 
‘‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


“Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


No. 


On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d., 
(Also in Monthly Parts,) 


I. oF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS! 


A dieekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 
ae 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


London : Published at the Office, 16, Wellington-street North (where all Communications to the Editor 
must be addressed) ; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Steam Engine. . . . In it many improvements and addi- 

tions to the former publication have been introduced, which will 

render it of still greater utility and interest,”—Mining Journal. 
London: LonemAn, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 


Now lteprinting, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS 

The Canada Goose 

The Egyptian, or Cape Goose 

The Musk Duck 

The Grey China Goose 

The White Fronted or Laugh- 
4 ing Goose 

The Wigeon 

The Teal and its congeners 

The White China Goose 


Domestic Fowl in general 
The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dorkings 
The Cochin-China Fowl 
The Malay Fowl 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl 
The Game Fowl 

The Mute Swan 


TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Tame Duck 

The Domestic Goose 

The Bernicle Goose 

The Brent Goosé 

The Turkey 

The Pea Fowl 

The Golden and Silver Ham- 
burgh Fowls 

The Cuckoo Fowl 


The Blue Dun Fowl 

The Lark-crested Fowl 

The Poland Foal 

Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

The Silky and Negro Fowls 

The Frizzled or Friesland 
Fowls 


Published by James Marruews, at the Ottice of the GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS 
_ AND UPWARDS. 


A PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENT, 


FOR 
FUMIGATING 
GREENHOUSES? 
STOVES, and FRAMES, 


OR 


SHRUBS & FLOWERS, 


AT ENT Fly, 


Without injuring the most 
Delicate Plant; 
Delivering the smoke cool, 
in a dense mass, and effects 
ing a great saving of 
Tobacco, 


MANUFACTURED AND 
SUPFLIED to the TRADE 


BY MESSRS. 
\ BARBER anp GROOM, 


LONDON ; 


And may be had of all 
IRONMONGERS, SEEDS- 


. 
, 


IN THE OPEN AIR, 


MEN, AND FLORISTS. 


Just published, the 7th and enlarged edition of 
HE PRES EN 4 RICES. 
By the Rev. A. HuxTase, A.M. 
With Remarks on “ Porcius’s”” Pamphlet—“‘ Mr, Huxtable and 
his Pigs.’’ 
London: J, Ripeway, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 
By Jas. Jos, NoLan, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin, and to be had 
of all Booksellers, 

NSTRUCTIONS FOR THE IMPORTATION, 
BREEDING, REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF ORNAMENTAL, AQUATIC, AND DOMESTIC 
FOWL AND GAME BIRDS, with particulars as to their 
Diseases and Cure. Embellished with 50 highly finished En- 

gravings. Price 3s, neatly bound, 3s. 6d. free by post. 


Noxan’s Poultry having obtained first prizes at all the Agri- 
cultural Shows at which they were exhibited, he has now to offer 
for sale some superb specimens, or their Eggs, of Cochin China, 
Malay, Columbian, Dorking, Spanish, Spangled Hamburgh, 
Polish, Pheasant Fowl, Every-day Layers, &c., with Aylesbury 
and other Ducks, and ornamental Water-fowl, Chinese, Tou- 
louse, and other Geese, Swans, Pea and Guinea-fowl, Ame- 
rican and Norfolk Turkeys (which he had to weigh 37 lbs.), 
Gold, Silver, White, Pied, and Brown Pheasants, Singing and 
Speaking Aviary and Cage Birds, Fallow Deer for Park or 
Chase, Patagonian Rabbits, Fancy Pigeons, King Charles and 
Blenheim Spaniels, Italian Greyhounds, Black and Tan Ter- 
riers, Bloodhound Puppies, &c, 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., 
HE UNITY 0 Fe Rev Ree 
By Jonn Warren Howe tt, Esq., M.R.C.8., compiled 
from his Posthumous Papers, by CHARLES PooLer, M.R,C.S,E 
ConTENTS. » 
InTRopucTIon.—General Relation of the Sciences, 
Cuap. I.—Relation of Geometry to Astronomy. 
II.—Relation of Mechanics to Astronomy. 
III.—Relation of Optics to Astronomy. 
IV.—Relation of Astronomy to Geology. 
V.—Relation of Botany to Geology. 
VI.—Relation of Optics to Geology. : 
VII.—Relation of Botany to Animal Physiology. 
VIII.—Relation of Physiology to Practical Religion. 
IX.—Relation of Life to Organisation. 
X.—Conclusion. 
London: J. A. Jackson, Islington-green. 
ROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO 
BOTANY, 4th Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates andnumerous 
Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth. ’ 
London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 


Printed by Wirt1am Brapsuer, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Fazpenicx Mutietr Evans, of No.7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newingtou, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 


office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 


London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
pariau of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, inthe said county, where all Adver- 
tisemepts and Commuoicatious are to be appaxSssED TO THR Epiros . 
—Sarvuapay, Maxcu 23, 1330, 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 
ge of glass in the country, as regards both 


They have much 


a 
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See TS 
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md ee Ss 


INDEX. 
Agricultural Society of England 204 a | Oats, best sorts of . 
‘0 feed «++198 e—200 6 | Oceanus, noticed 


sas FLOWER SEEDS FREE BY POST. — One! 


Hundred packets of the newest and best sorts for 18s, ; 


y we eeeeeeenes 


— profits of. Vary SN REAR cys Leeper 193 ¢ | Fifty for 10s. ; Twenty-five for 6s. Selection can be made from 
‘ 4 Mi > y 
Binds, food of, AOE alecauck a §| Renpte's Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds. 
= aban wi. 199 a German SEEps.—We have a large stock cf all the 
— early floweriug ...csese0. 199 6 aH + .- 
Ee sire of Nowtinet ok: ae best varieties (See our Advertisement, page 177, 
az ‘ ae | March 23, “ Gardeners’ Chronicle’’), including Stocks, 


Polyanthus, !o double 
Pond mud as manure 


Asters, Wal'flowers, Balsams, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias, &c. 

For particulars apply to Witttam E, RENDLE and Co,, Seed 
Merchants, Plymouth. Established 1786. 


a FOWLE anv SON beg to state that their annual 
° CATALOGUE, containing a choice collection of An- 
tirrhinums, Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Herba- 
; ceous, and other highly ornamental Plants, is now ready, and 


s 
ee Simla temperature of 
+ 204 Snowflake ....... 
Flowers, colour of, impaired by Spade labour... .... ~ 20 
chloride of lime ...........5 193 ¢ | Steam, waste, how to turn to 


aa g 
2oPO9RRRaArBAA 


Gactountiterdi.|. dieu Rave 195 c |, may be had upon post-free application to Holland Nursery, 
Strawberries, old tau a manure * Holland-street, Brixton-road, Kennington, Surrey. 

Grains tesvas<-Acn4 ae $a) ————__ es - ~ ————— 
Tau bork for Strawberries ¢) NJ GAINES begs to inform the admirers of the Fancy 
Temperature of Simla a r, F 
Turner's book on the useful * GERANIUMS, he intends sending out on Monday next 

Te ae ee ee 199 6 | the following Seediinys : Gaines’s Parodi, do. Lady Louisa Corn- 
piometables forced by. wa 15 «| Wallis, do. Elegans, do. Priam, do. Nina, do. Queen Superb, do. 


Vilagardening .. 
Vines killed by gas....: 
Vinery and cowhouse , . 
Walks, bar any Stee cea ~2, 193 4 | Seedling DAMLIAS Lady Auckland, Empress of Yellow, Lord 

SW ahd 303 ¢ | Hardinge, Fancy do., Princees Louisa, Hero, Desdemona, 


— to lodge aud board 
Labour, spade .... ne 


Water-wheele 


Manure, o'd tan as Warer-pipes .. 9s 6 | Rotundifiora. and Atalanta. Opinion of this Paper (1849), see 
teens eel eeesetesncces cone INS 193 a | August, No, 34; September, No. 38. Gardeners and Land 
Farm accounts... .- 205 b Dine gelesen bah Raa * d04 6 | Stewards’ Journal, August, No. 22; September, No, 35.—A De- 


“Rovar BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent's Park.— scriptive Catalogue of the above, including Ca!ceolarias, 


Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cioerarias, Chrysanthe- 
GENERAL EX4IBITIONS, WEDNESDAYS, May 8th, | mums, Azaleas, Verbenas, Rhododeadrons, &c,, may be had 
JunE 12th, and Jury 8d. by applyivg at the Nursery, Surrey-lane, Battersea, March 30. 
- AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1, | | : = AD GRRE ee 

6 Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows SUPERB NEW PE TUNIAS, Pe 
: of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; JAMES TURRELL begs to offer to the Public his 
after that day, 5s. ; or on'the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each; new and choice Seeijling PETUNIAS, which he can re- 
and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American | commend with the greatest confidence, {celine assured they will 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the 8tb, both included, give to all who purehase them great satisfaction. They were 
__N.B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. selected from a number of fine Seedlings bloomed in 1819 ; they 
((BELTENGAM GRaND HORTICU LEURAL = ee ay ete and-of the most refined colours, and in 
: SIO W.—A Premium for the best SCHEDULE of PRIZES |* EXACT UM,—This Peturtassnrpasses all. others in. form— 

for the above Exhibition, to be held on or about the 20ch June. almost a perfect circle; colour a pinkish white, with a fine 

., Zhe Cheltenham Town Committee, determined that the Ex- | dark throat, and well caléulated to make a fine specimen plant 

‘ eh ta aie ee Sree cena of on account of its being abort in the joints. Vide Dr. Linpuey's 

8 5 od ; ee : a a 

“next best; the Sum dovated for Prises being Twa Hundred opinion in the Gardeners’ Chronicie ot 5th May, 1819 :—*' H. J. H. 
Pounds. Schedules to be marked with a motto, and the owner’s 
fame in an envelope, bearing the same motto. None but the 

_ Successful ores to be opened ; the Committee being at liberty to 
hettese eee two Rane aral Sebedules, which must 
: arded to Mr. Facarr, Honorary Seerctary, Cheltenha z ay —t } 
on or before the 8th of ‘April.“Cheltenbam, Wareh 30. oy ee Oi ee i J. Tae 


(AR WICKSHIRE HO RTICULYTURA L | Variety, butrather thin.” Price 5s. each, 


EXHIBITION._ROYAL LEAMINGTON 8 . 
The First GRAND 1 
open to all England, is 


Price 7s. 6d. each, 


fixed to take place on WEDNESDAY, very fine dark eye. See Gardeners’ Chronicle of 22d Sept. 1819: | 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 


AMES KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who s0 liberally pur- 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for p!ant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plan's, which have been transplanted. See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle —“ Strawserries: J. K. Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging fvom its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal,—‘ Straw- 
BERRIES: J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exqnisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses co 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
* Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s. per doz. or 4l. per 100, A liberal allowance te 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken, 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, March 30. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER, 


BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST, 


VS 


See 


*® Tora Ancuirects, HoTuHoust BoiLpeRs, and Hot-waTER 


Exactum, pale blush, good in form, not over large, and nicely | APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
murked in the centre with violet veins ; a yery pretty variety.” | various Works completed and in_progreas. ; 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seem 

LAVENDULA PENCILLATA.—A fine, large, bold flower, | in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
veined with dark purple; colour lilac, See Gardeners’ Chronicle | and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
endula Pencillata, large pale | effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-housés, 
lilac, nicely veined all over the flower with deep violet ; a pretty | 230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lufcy, containing upwards 

of 50,000 enbical feet of air i l 

EYEBRIGHT.—This Petunia is of extra size, aud novel in| diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con— 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, | #PPearance ; ground colour pale pink, shading to white, with a | Sumption of fticl is very moderate, and the fires will continue 


Horticultural 


Also various small and interme- 


rom 10 te 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 


June 12, 1850, at the Jephson Gardens, Leamington, under the —‘ H. J. H. Pale blush with dark eye, slightly feathered with | rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 


especial patronage of many of the resident Nobility and Gentry violet veins ; good in shape and texture.” Price 5s. each. 
of the county of Warwick, when prizes will be awarded on the 


them to build to any extent, and ut very moderate prices, Hot. _ 
CONSPICUA.—Brilliant rose ground, with a dark blood. | houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 


most liberal scale for Stove and Greenhouse _ | Coloured stripe running up each of the divisions of the corolla; | Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
piums, Roses, Fuchsias, Pansies, Pines Hees eos a conspicuous looking variety, not unlike a Convolvulus. See Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
miscellaneous productions, a Schedule of which may be had on | 474. Chronicle of 22d Sept,, 1849 :—“ H. J, H. Rosy pink, eye | Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 


application to Mr. Owen White, Honorary Secretary, Jephson dark, and slightly feathered; good in shape, texture, and 


J. Weeks and COo., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


Gardens and Parade, Leamington, and is advertised i colours, but small.” Price 5s. each. 

“ Horticultural Magazine ” for Logie a ane The set of four for 20s. When tliree or more of any one sort 
The Second Grand Horticultural Exhibition is fixed for | 2™@ ordered at the same time. four plants will be given. 

Wednesday, August 28, 1850.—Jephson Gardens, March 20. Strong plants in the middle of May. 


—— Providence Nursery, , March 30, 
PpA8tad AND NORTH EssEX FLORAL| — y Samteate, March $0 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIE/Y. TO GRAPE GROWERS.—THE BLACK BARBAROSSA., 
The next Meeting will be held on Turspay, July 2d, in the OHN BUTCHER has a limited stock of the above 
Old Baronia! Hall of Hedingham Castle, near Halstead, Escex, truly magnificent GRAPE, introduced by T. C. Ward., 
when Three Extra Prizes (Open to all England), will be awarded | Esq., from the Continent, and now for the first time offered for 
to the best Seedling of any kind of flower, viz. : sale, It has the following good properties: the Vine, a most 
First Prize, Two Guineas ; Second Prize, One Guinea; Third | luxuriant grower, a free bearer; bunches, large and finely 
Prize, Half-a.Guinea. G. P. AnDEN, Hon. Sec. eee oed: perrics, large and globular; flavour, equal to the 
OOL : A= cient amburgh ; will hang on the Vine for at least another month 
7, Th ye ean SP OENS. REGENT’S PARK.— to come, without sinking in size of berry, or losing in flavour ; 
EASTER MONDAT pn eee for each person on] as hardy as the Hamburgh. Mr. Bevington, gardener to Mark 
war IE ee SDAY,. Philips, Esq , exhibited the above Grape at the Horticultural 
ARTUNION OF LONDON.—The last day of March Rooms, Regent-street, London, January, 18:19, for which a 
being Sunday, the SUBSCRIPTION 
MAIN OPEN till 6 o'clock on Monday evening next, 
GEORGE Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, } Honorary Secretaries, 
444, West Strand, London, March 30, 


UNEQUALLED NEW SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS. 


ee a EEEY begs. eg sige the readers of Eapuatian Warner. Seed Merchant, 28, Cornhill, London; 
" ni is Advertisement i is an HN B rs rd-on- y 
of the 9th of February last. To the Trade, terms Riesdeicinn = he eae e 


the set are taken.—Nursery, Kennington, London. kon FERN SEEDS. 


AKS.—Three Thousand Evergreen Oaks, 2-year Gy RRce BENNET begs to inform the lovers of 
oe he Mor PotGneor Posing out orfor EVER | nae BBR CaM Sill fntee quantity of NEW ZEA. 
G. Russet, 20, Buster-road, Brixton, Surrey, Prepaid, | that they have vegetated. Price 2s, 6d. per packet. The names 


of the varieties are as follows - No. 1, Todia sp., variety aus- 
PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS, MANY OF THEM | tralis; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine ee No. 3. Cya- 


FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA, thea dealbata; No. 4, mixed varieties of Hymeno bylum 

H GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- | Trichomanes, adiantums, dre. ; No. 5, mixed waniiglee of Also. 

© pointment Frorist to HER Masesty THE QUEEN, and phyila dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No. 6, Cyathea medul- 

to His Masesty tae KInG oF Saxony, begs to say that his laris. A remittance must accompany the order either in 

CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is | PO8tage stamps or Post. office order, made payable at Coventry, 
ready, and will be forwarded by post on application, to Grorcr Benner, Brandon, Warwickshire. 


TO SEEDSMEN, GARDENERS, AND FLORISTS. HORTICULTURAL TOOLS 
( y ERMAN SEEDS.—The following German Seeds, 


] of the first house in Erfurt, are to be had at Mr. E, Aue 
vom Dorpe's, 30, Great St, Helen’s, London. . : 


when a Banksian Medal was awarded it. Some idea May be 


third year of the tree bearing f:uit—21 bunches, averaging 4 lbs, | F 


roe 


LIST WILL RE. | Certificate was granted; and again on the 19th February, 1850, HOTHOUSE DESIGNING, BUILDING, AND 


HEATING.—Every description of Horticultural Struc- 


formed of the magnificence of this Grape, by its being but the | ture designed, Erected, and Heated by Hot Water, common 


lues, and other modes, on the most economical and improved 


per bunch, was the crop of 1849. To those families requiring | modern principles. Testimonials and references from Noble- 
late Grapes, it will prove a valuable acquisition, Good plants, | men and Gentlemen who have kindly patronised, for more 
from eyes, 21s. each, inc)uding package.—London Agent, Mr, | than 15 years past, J, THOMSON and Go.’s Modern and Simple 

Mode of Constructing, Building, Warming, and Ventilating 


arden Structures, 


J. THomson having had fuJl 25 years’ experience as a prac- 


tical Horticulturist, Landscape Gardener, and Garden Archi- 

REEN tect, in her Majesty’s Royal idol ie py ne es ae 

4ND CONSTABLE 6, King William- | other places, most respectfully solicits the favours and pa - 

Street, five doors from London oe paige a coe age of Noblemen and Gentlemen about to form new, or to alter 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, contaiuing all the recent | 224 embellish their present Parks, Gardens, &c. 


Plans and Estimates for remodelling Parks and Gardens, or 


A package of Summer Stocks, ” vars,, each at100 corns, 1s, 6d, | inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
8 


os Ditto . 7 2s, 3d, | Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Juinted | for Building and Heating Hothouses, and other Garden im- 
» Autumn Stocks 8 Hf 5 Is. 3d, | Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden | provements, furnished on application to J. Taomson and Co., 
» Ditto 12 5 a 1s. 10d, ; Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, | Hothouse Builder, &c., King-st., Hammersmith, near London. 
» Dwarf Asters lz i fs ls. 6d. | Knives, &e. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor.| « * Rustic Summer Houses, Chairs, Vases, and similar Garden 
» Pyramidal Asters 10 Is, 6¢, | dering.—36, King William-st., fiye doors from London Bridge, | Oraaments, made on the shortest notice, 


Post stamps are accepted for paymeny 


° 
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Natural Grass Seeds, Clovers, Turnips, Mangolds, 


AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE. 


JOHN SUTTON anv SONS, READING SEED WAREHOUSE, READING, BERKS, 
and many parts of the South coast, have an Agent at Bristol to put goods aboard the Welsh and other Steam Packets, without 


Having many customers in South Wales, the West of England, ; 
Great Western, South Western, and South Hastern Railway Companies, for the Delivery of their Goods WITH DESPATCH, 


delay, aud free of expense ; and have made arrangements with the 
They also PAY THE CARRIAGE to any Station on either of these Railways, or to any Railway or Packet Office in London or Bristol. 

In handing their PRICED LIST of TURNIPS, MANGOLDS, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL GRASS SEEDS, &e., they beg to intimate that it is their constant care to send out ONLY 

THE BEST SOKTS of Turnip and other Agricultural Seeds, and to CHARGE THE LOWEST Marker Paice for every article, which system has been the means of their obtaining an annually 


increasing Connection during UPWARDS OF 40 YEARS, 
EXTRACT FROM THE BERKSHIRE CHRONICLE, DECEMBER 4th. 
‘© In Messrs. Surron’s Sample Grounds are many kinds of Swedish Turnips, Mangold Wurzels, Belgian Carrots, Kohl Rabi, Drumhead Cabbage, and other Agricultural Roots, grown for 
the purpose of testing the merits of each sort, and selecting superior stocks for seed.” 


N.B.—The Prices of the Articles marked thus { *] being subject to constant fluctuation cannot be definitely quoted, but a good stock of each is kept on hand, and Samples, with Prices 
according to the State of the Market, may be had, post free, at any time on application. 


CARROTS. Common Sainfoin Price per lb.—£ 3. ad Price per cwt.—£ 3s. d. Price per lb.—# s. d. 
From Selected Roots. Rye-grass, true Italian, from imported Hardy Bronze-top Swede . «a, £10 0} Green Round, fine stock ee “0 38 
Price per cwt.—£ s. d. stock ti oie nA ois .. 0 6 6| Fettercairne Swede, fine hardy ... 410 0| Norfolk White .., zat cess fase 008 
Large White Belgian . ~ | g QQ | Ditto, Dickenson’s Improved .., 0 7 6|Sutton’s Purple-top Hybrid Yellow Tankard, red, green, andwhite .. 0 0 9 
Long Red Altringham .., sea S00 tee ears leapnored ra ef E 6 fag ne a is the Pee substi- Yellow Tankard, or Tankard Swede 0 1 © 
itto, true Perennia AD ar ute for Swedes; it attains to a * NEW SEE F TH 
MANGOLD WURZELi Ditto, common annual ae os “43, t010. 5° 0 large size, even when late sown,and Perlb. | RED oe bike he SR ah ere 
iceiwatecteds Finota: Parsley, for Sheep feed... ee 52002 80 keeps welltillspring)... 9... + 0.51 20 
Orange or Yellow Globe 310 0 | Chicory (Cichorium intybus) ... 0 2 6} Sutton’s Green-topped Hybrid, similar MISCELLANEOUS. 
Red Globe “* 4 "9 | Burnet (Poterium sanguisorba) # to the preceding, exceptin colour.. 0 1 0| Cattle Parsnip, from Guernsey rome, wikedO 
Long Red << ge? ee a “240 0 | Rib Grass (or Plantain) : * eared a ie si ee ee” 0 010) Cow Calbage alec a 0 2 6 
pa asa ce “ye one ellow erdeen, Yellow Bulloc itto (Thousand-headed ; * 
Long Yellow eee ou eee aG Bones re ayia = : and ey Scotch ... oo S80) O10 Kohl Rabi. rangle a ae a 02 6 
_ From Transplante ulbs. er cwt. | Early Six Weeks, may be sown earlier Furze or Gorse (Ulex europzus) ik. 0 
CLOVERS, GRASSES, &c. Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ... oe, MAIO or later than any other .. 0 019) Broom “it a Bs sé: 009 
Red (or Broad) Clover ... 6 ... 2 8 0| Purple-top Yellow Swede (Sutton’s Pomeranian, fine iaece white 0 0 10| Rape or Cole, Dwarf, Broad ... 0 0 34 
ti peer apie Cow Grass... 3 . a pene atch) | aeeatie ah C3 ‘ “4 4 White Globe, Sue stock . 0 0 9| White Mustard, first quality ... 004 
ite or Dutch ... an ae atson’s Purple-top Ditto Green ditto, ditto... Be $4 “10.0 9:1 4s secon lity ¢.. aes Bs 0 3 
Yellow Trefoil (or Hop Clover) 1 5 0| Laing’s Improved Purple-top ... ... £10 0] Prussian White, large early ... 0 1.0 Decenhon ; aes ... Per bushel. 0 5 0 
Red Suckling... 00 a 3 0 0| Asheroft Swede (an improved variety Hertfordshire White co .. Q 0 9| Vetches or Tares... nan av “A 
Alsike Hybrid Clover ... ane as of Liverpool), the best sort for late *Lincolnshire Red, a superior Turnip, St, John’s Day Rye Fri 4 
Lucerne, fine new imported 4 0 0 sowing vin ie on wae we LOND (Tne Stock PaesenteD To J. S. and Linseed or Flax, imported * 
Giant Sainfoin, per bushel 012 0} Green-top Yellow Swede, very hardy 4 0 0 Sons By P. Posey, Esq., M.P.) ... 0 1 0} Ditto, English ... vas - 


N.B. A superior Stock of Broccoli and all other kinds of Garden Seeds of Home Growth, priced Catalogues of which may be had on application. 


Messrs. SUTTON and SONS having for many years paid especial attention to the examination of Natural Pastures, and the collecting of various kinds of Grasses which grow naturally in 
the various soils of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Hants, Bucks, Wilts, AND MANY OTHER PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, for the purpose of introducing an improved system of laying down land 
to Permanent Pasture, are thereby enabled to supply the sorts and quantities of Seeds, varied to suit the soil for which they are intended; and the cost this season will be from 24s. to ZBs. 
per acre, ACCORDING TO SORTS AND QUANTITIES THE SOIL REQUIRES, : 


NATURAL GRASSES, PERENNIAL CLOVERS, &c. 


The following sorts MAY BE HAD SEPARATE at the low prices annexed to each, All the best and most suitable of them are contained in Messrs. SUTTON’S 
Mixtures for the several purposes described below. 7 


Price per lb.—s. d. Price per lb.—s. d. Price per lb.—s, d. 

Achillea millefolium (Yarrow) ‘ive Pe, ... 3 0| Festuca tenuifolia (fine-leaved Fescue) rh |. 1 3|Medicago lupulina (Black Medick Grass, or Yellow 
Agrostis stolonifera (Creeping Bent Grass) 1 3] Festuca heteropbylla, various leaved : Trefoil) ... see tee oo oo Py nad 
Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet Vernal) 1 9) Glyceria fluitans (Floating Sweet Grass) 1 6|Milium effusum (Wood Millet Grass) 2 6 
Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow Foxtail) 1 3) Glyceria aquatica (Water Sweet Grass) i ... 2 Q|Phleum pratense (Timothy) 3 0 9 
Avena flavescens (yellow Oat Grass) 2 6] Holeus avenaceus (tall Oat-like Grass) per bushel 5 0 Poa nervosa (Nerved Meadow Grass) 2, 0 
Aira czespitosa (Tufted Hair Grass) 1 8) Ditto ditto ditto - .. perlb. 0 9} Poa nemoralis (Wood Meadow Grass) ... 1.9 
Cynosurus cristatus (Crested Dogstail) ca 1 3) Holeus lanatus (Woolly Grass)... be ... 6 9| Poa pratensis (Smooth Meadow Grass... 1 6 
Dactylis glomerata (round-headed Cocksfoot) .. 0 9| Ditto ditto ditto = os per bushel 5 0 Poa trivialis (Rough Meadow Grass) 1 3 
Ditto ditto ditto per bushel 6 0 | Lolium perenne (Perennial Rye-grass) ... . ditto 6 6| Poa angustifolius (narrow leaved) 1 9 
Festuca duriuscula (Hard Fescue) cnn «. ditto 10 0| Ditto ditto ditto = perlb. 0 5 | Poa fertilis (Fertile Meadow Grass) 19 

Ditto ditto a tte per lb. 1 0] Lolium perenne sempervirens ... ... 0 6| Poa sempervirens (Evergreen) ... rf) 2 0 
Festuca loliacea (Darnel Fescue) .. lL 8| Lolium perenne Paceyanum . _ 0 6) Trifolium minus (Red Suckling) “Ae was * 
Festuca ovina (Sheep’s Fescue} 1 3] Lolium perenne Stickneyanum ‘ 0 6| Trifolium pratense perenne (Perennial Red Clover) Ld 
Festuca rubra (Red Fescue) ono AG 1 3) Lolium perenne tenue ... “0 oi . 0 8| Trifolium repens (White Clover) a ieA * 
Festuca pratensis (Meadow Fescue) per bushel ... 9 0| Lolium italicum (Italian Rye-grass) ... ' 0 91} Trifolium bybridum (Alsike Clover) * 

Ditto ditto ditto per lb. 6 10 | Lotus cornicuiatus (Birdstoot Trefoil) ... 10" And many others, 
Festuca elatior (Giant Fescue) aro ake serpek me 


As some Agriculturists feel a pleasure in making their own selection of Grass Seeds, the above List is presented with the lowest Market Prices? 
but the greatest cconomy and certainty of success will be obtained by procuring Messrs. SUTTON’S Mixture as under. Any other particulars required 


by post wiil be promptly given. 
Mixtures for laying down to Permanent Meadow or Pasture. 


The sorts contained in these Mixtures are grown in different localities and gathered separately by the hand, expressly for this purpose, by which means all noxious weeds are excluded ; and 
each sort being kept separate, they are subsequently mixed in such sorts and proportions as are most natural to the soil to be laid down. The annually increasing demand for Messrs. 
Surron’s Sceds, has enabled them on a large scale to grow and collect the Seeds at much less expense than formerly ; so that a mixture of the most suitable kinds can be supplied for 24s. 


to 28s, per acre, according to the sorts which the soil may require, 
Mixtures for Reclaimed Marshes and Heath Lands. 
Many acres of Land of this description have been succeasfully laid down to Permanent Pasture by Messrs. Surron with Seeds which they have found invariably 
THE COST FOR THIS PURPOSE WILL BE BUT ZZs, Gd. per acre. 
Mixtures for Laying Down Gravelly or Chalky Uplands, and Sheep Downs. 


For this purpose Grass Seeds are annually collected from dry and hilly districts, where they are found growing spontaneously; and, after many years’ experience, Messrs. SUTTON can 
confidently assure their friends that a GocD and PERMANENT Sward may be obtained on any upland, however dry or poor the soil. Cost of Seed, 28s. per acre. 


Mixtures for forming Irrigated or Catch Meadows. 


In this department also Messrs. Surron have been very successful, many customers having expressed their great gratification at the effect of these Seeds; one of these, an eminent 
Agriculturist, and MEMBER OF THE Counci, oF THE RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy, has contributed A VALUABLE ESSAY ON THIS SUBJECT, which has been recently published by that 


Society in their Journal (Vol. X., Part II,, page 462), COST OF SEED NOW REDUCED TO 26s. PER ACRE, 


Mixtures to lay down New Park Lawns. 
For this purpose all coarse growing kinds are carefully excluded, and the Sward will at all seagons present a luxuriant verdare so desirable in Parks contiguous to the Mansion. The cost 
of Seeds for this purpose will vary according to the nature of the soil, and other circumstances, 


Renovating Mixture for Improving old Pastures. 


Many old Upland Pastures, Parks, and Meadows, are nearly destitute of Clovers, and the finer and more nutritious sorts of Grasses, ia which case Messrs. 
furnisbing such sorts only as are wanting ; if these Seeds are sown EARLY IN THE SEASON, the improvement in the Pasture will be very considerable, and at a small expense. 


required, 6to8lbs.peracre. Price is. per lb. 


to thrive on such soil; and 


Surron are in the practice of 
Quantity of Seed 


Fine Grass Lawns in Flower Gardens, &c. 


The great expense of cutting and carting turves from a distance may be avoided, and a SUPERIOR turf produced in a few months, by sowing Messrs, SUTTON’S LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 
which consist solely of the finest and shortest growing kinds, perfectly iree from moss and other weeds. Price 3s. 6d. per gallon, or ls. per lb, 


SEEDS FOR EXPORTATION TO INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 
Properly packed to arrive in good condition, price 1/, 10s., 1/., and 15s., for choice and useful Collections. 
EXPERIENCED FARM BAILIFFS AND GARDENERS RECOMMENDED. 
*,* Sacks and Bays are charged at cost price only, and the full amount allowed if they are returned. N.B. Remittances with 
the orders are not required where satisfactory references are given. 


READING SEED WAREHOUSE, READING, BERKS, 
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ABBAGE PLANTS.—Genuine Early Battersea, 
Early York, Early Imperial, and Cattle Drumheads, at 
the Surrey Gardens, by THomas Wetianp, Wheeler-street, 
Godalming, Surrey. Packed and delivered at the Godalming 
Station, 3s, 6d. per thousand. 
Money orders made payable at the Godalming Post-office. 
TYYURNIP SEEDS.—The Subscribers have for Sale 
200 Bushels of fine large GREEN-TOP BULLOCK 
YELLOW TURNIP SEEDS of crop 1849, and warranted 
genuine.—J, Morrison and Son, Seedsmen, Banff, March 30. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS, 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
B ASS anp BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDs. 


‘Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 


tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1/., 2., and 3l, A Collection for a small garden, 


of good sorts, at 10s, 6d, A List of the Collections furnished if 


wequired, 
"SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 
Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
s. 


colours, &c, d, 

100 varieties best and newest Annuals re its sede 0 

50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for ‘on Pi Pe all] 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 

for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12do.for .., 5 0 

20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s.6d.,12for ... 5 0 

20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 7 6 

20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12for5 0 

IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS. 

20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s, 6d; 12 ditto 2 6 

12 vars. splendid China Asters Bie KA 2 6 

12 vars, fine globular Asters 2.6 

12 vars, Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs a neal) 

9 vars, Tall ditto as 1 6 


Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 


spondents, Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
- of 2. and upwards, articles presentedextra, Post-office orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown, ‘ 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
forwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 

NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 
A RTHUR MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 
tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
viction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODSTOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will surpass everything yet outin itsclass. The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping. See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept, 15, 1849.—“* W. K. B, Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink ; a remarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet scen.” 

Fine strong plants the Ist of April, at 5s, each, free by post. 
Where three are ordered four will be sent. 

Mackig’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
atamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, March 30. 


BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON IS THE 
FINEST FLAVOURED IN THE WORLD. 
bw akD TILEY having become possessed of the 

whole stock of Seed of that very superior MELON 
ealled ‘‘ BROMHAM-HALL GREEN-FLESH MELON,” he is 
mow sending out good sound Seeds at 2s. 6d. per packet of 
6 seeds; larger do. of 15 seeds, 5s. per packet. For further 
particulars of the above, see Advertisement in this Paper, 
February 9th, Also the following fine varieties can be highly 
recommended : s. d. 
Queen Melon .. oe + ee ee ee 6 per packet, 
Bowood Green-flesh .. oo oe oo A 
Beechwood do. ee oe os oe 
Windsor Prizedo. .. oe: oe oe 
~ Emperor ee ee ee AG on 
Fleming’s Trentham Hybrid ae OS 
Duncan’s Green-fleeh do, improved we 
Hampton-court Green-fiesh ee es 
Egyptian do, do. improved .. 
FIRST PRIZE CUCUMBERS. 
Victory of Bath ne « ete oe 2 
Gordon’s White Spine oe <a ee 1 a 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite .. a fe nae ae 
A packet of each of the three varieties, 5s.; if preferred, also 
@ packet of Bromham-hall Melon will be included with the 
‘three Cucumbers for 7s. 
Sold by Epwarp Titty, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. A remittance must accompany the 
order, either in cash or penny postage stamps. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS. 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
veady. ‘The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 )bs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s. 3d. per lb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 


OSS eS Se ee 
ICHARD SMITH begs to call attention to the 
following New and desirable Plants, which will be sent 
out by him early in April. 

PETUNIA ECLIPSE.—This is avery beautiful variety, which 
will give general satisfaction, The flower is large and of good 
texture ; ground colour pale rosy flesh, very fully marked with 
rich crimson maroon veins, forming in their density and pecu- 
jiar shape a perfect star in the centre of the flower ; it is a free 
bloomer, of good habit, and unquestionably the most beautiful 
light variety hitherto sent out. 

CACTUS (EPIPHYLLUM) MAXIMUS.—This is a hybrid, 
of enormous size, between Speciosissimus and Ackermanni 
major, of a bright deep red colour, slightly tinged with purple 
in the centre; it is very showy, an opinion of which may be 
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formed when it is mentioned that the flower when expanded 
measures 10 inches across. See Notice to Correspondent “S,,” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 5th, page 460, 
Price of Petunia and Cactus, 5s, each, Where three or more 
are ordered of either or both they will be charged 3s, 6d. each, 
Nurseries, Worcester, March 50. 
EW GLOBE FUCHSIA, “* KIMBERLEY’S 
INACCESSIBLE.”— This splendid variety was raised 
from Williamsii, and is far superior, the blooms being twice the 
size of that variety ; sepals very broad; tube rather short, of a 
bright glossy crimson; corolla rich deep velvety purple; habit 
very fine, and a free bloomer ; foliage rich glossy green; will 
prove one of the greatest ornaments ever offered. Strong 
plants 10s. 6d. each, the 15th of April, may be obtained of 
C. Kimseaxex, Florist, &c., Pinley, near Coventry, and of the 
following gentlemen, who have kindly ordered it: Messrs, 
Woop and Son, Maresfeld, Sussex; Mr. Ivery, Peckham, 
near London; Mr, Gaines, Surrey-lane, Battersea; and 
Messrs. WiDNALL and Davis, Grantchester, Cambridge. 


EETINGS AT WORTON COTTAGE, ISLE- 

WORTH, for the Display and Examination of SEED- 

LING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, and other objects of Horticul- 
tural Interest, 

The Editor of the Fiorist AND GarpDEN MISCELLANY 
particularly requests that all Seedlings for the opinions of the 
Censors of that work may be posted, as far as practicable, so 
a3 to reach Mr. Beck, Isleworth, Middlesex, on the Wednesday 
morning of each week. Parties desirous of attending per- 
sonally with their productions, by taking the 4 o’clock train for 
Isleworth from the Waterloo Station, will be put down within 
a few minutes’ walk of Worton Cottage. 

The Meetings will be held on Wednesday, April 3d, and each 
succeeding Wednesday, at 5 o’clock, p.m. 

An Artist will attend these Meetings, to take coloured memo- 
randa of anything particularly striking. 


UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 


OF THE 
ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 


SEVERAL 
INFLUENTIAL 
MEMBERS 


> 
ie Song Ww 
ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
can be had on application, cratis (for one penny stamp). 


It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Mancotp Wurzet, CLover, &c., as well as all the 
best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 


The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 
Rendle’s Imperial Purple.top Swede Turnip... per lb. 
Ditto ditto... Ki x6 .. per qt, 1 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per Jb., 8d, perqgt.1 0 

Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, per qt. 1 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, per qt. 1 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d. per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot rr mea .. perlb, 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurze 
True Italian Rye-grass A aes 
Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d. to0 7 
Large Cattle Parsnip in eee per lb.,1s.to 1 6 

With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 30s, per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
eed and 12 lbs, of heavy seed to each acre, 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or io 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Sieamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


FLOWER SEEDS, POST FREE. 
G BAKER begs to recommend to tie Nobility, 
e Gentry, and his friends in general, the following very 
choice and superior assortment of FLOWER SEEDS, which 
are now ready to be sent out in sealed packages, at the prices 
affixed post free. 
100 packets choicest Annuals, including the newest and 3, d. 


.«. perlb, 0 8 
per bush, 7 0 


most approved varieties ,., i af 10 0 
50 Ditto ditto ditto ... 5 0 
25 Ditto ditto ditto .., 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto ditto ... 16 
20 Ditto, choicest dwarf kinds, for filling beds 5 0 
20 Ditto, half hardy and tender Annuals ... 5 0 
12 Ditto, distinct varieties of Hollyhock .., 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto Balsams 26 
12 Ditto ditto Larkspur 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto German Aster 2 6 
12 Ditto ditto German Stocks 2 0 
12 Ditto ditto German Larkspur 2 6 
8 Ditto ditto Zinnias a. ny) Cie at 
20 Ditto ditto Perennials, including splen- 


did mixed varieties of Verbena, Petunia, Hertsease, 
Pentstemon, Calceolaria, &c. .., ot ae asapck 
Remittances expected from unknown correspondents (either 
by post-office order or postage stamps). 
GEORGE BAKER, Seedsman, Wells, Somerset, 


UPERB N E W VERBENA, 
ADAMS’S “MISS PAYNE.” 

The above beautiful variety was raised by Mr. W. Adams, 
Gardener to W. Hogg, Esq., Biggleswade, and will be found 
the best White Verbena of the season. To flowers of an 
extraordinary size it unites a delicious fragrance, which adds 
much to its attractions, 

Extract from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 13, 1849. * W. A. A. 
Colour pale blush, fading to white; flowers very large, but 
narrow in the lobes ; a good variety, on account of the size of 
its flowers, both individually and collectively.” 

Exiract from a letter from Mr. J. Bundy, Gardener to 
— Trevor, Esq., Bromham HalJ, Beds, ‘‘I beg to say I saw 
your seedling Verbena, and must say it was remaikably fine, 
much more so than any I had ever seen before, therefore 
you are at liberty to make what use of my name you may 
think proper.” 

Opinions, equally favourable, have also been expressed by 
Mr. Pullen, Gardener to the Hon, end Rey. H. C. Cust, 
Cockayne, Hatley, near Potton, Beds.; Mr. Pope, Gardener to 
Mrs. Harvey, Ickwell Green, Beds. ; and many other gardeners, 
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OSEA STRIATA.—The Subseriber begs to inform 
the admirers of PELARGONIUMS that he has a few strong 
Plants of the above left at 10s. 6d. each, wish an allowance to 
the Trade—with a few hundred of first-rate sorts to spare, at 
ol. per 100 (strong plants) of Beck, Foster, Hoyle, and other 
raisers.—EDwanrp Parkins, Leamington, March 30. 
SCARLET GERANIUMS, &e. LS 
M4®Y CONWAY begs to offer good plants of the 
following : 

SCARLET GERANIUM, ‘* PRINCESS ROYAL,” (Conway’s), 
a splendid bright scarlet variety, of dwarf habit, and a very 
free and early bloomer, with a handsome horse-shoe leaf, A 
variety that lovers of scarlet Geraniums ongit to possess, 
Plants 7s, 6d. each, and usual discount to the trade when three 
are taken. 

QUEEN OF SUMMER (Henderson’s), 5s. each, 

The following 15 searlets for 14s.: Eclipse, Goliah, Ivery’s 
Scarlet, Ibrahim Pacha, Gem of Searlets, Mrs. Maylor, Phe. 
nomenon, Punch, Royalist, Shrubland Superb, Symmetry, Tam 
0’ Shanter, Tom Thumb’s Master, Tom Thumb Improved, and 
Brompton Hero, With the following seven pink varieties for 
21s. : viz., Cherry Cheek, Judy, Jenny Lind, Lucia rosea, Pet, 
Pink Nosegay, and Rosy Morn. 

The following VERBENAS 12s, per dozen, or two dozen for 
20s.: viz., Adonis, rose, fine; Apollon, clear dark purple; 
Bauces, dark violet, fine; Belle de Cointe; Criterion ; Chau- 
veerii, crimson scarlet, splendid ; Eclipse, delicate pink, striped 
with rose; Favourite, dark purple, white eye ; Gracieuse, blush 
lilac ; Heroine, lilac, dark rose centre; Lord of the Isles, deep 
rose, fine, large truss; General Lamoriciere; Malvina, car- 
mine; Morphec, blue, with white centre; Madame Gabrielle 
de Vandeva, rose centre ; Madame Rattier, light pink, bright 
eye; Princess Alice, white, deep cherry centre; Reine Baccha« 
nal, vivid scarlet; Royal Purple; Virgil, violet amaranth ; 
Vesta, rosy purple, white centre ; War Eagle, dark scarlet, 
maroon centre; Reine du Jour, blush white, rose centre ; 
Monsieur Affré, crimson, fine. 

The following Verbenas 6s. per dozen, autumn-struck plants, 
viz., Clotilde, pink striped; Emperor of China; Empress of 
Scarlets, Eppsii, Gem of the West, Grandiflora, Madame 
Passy, Vulean Superb, Excelsa superba, Vampa, Marchioness 
of Ailsa, Defiance, St. Margaret, Picta, Specios:ssima. 

CALCEOLARIAS.—Shankleyana, new and shrubby, 12s, per 
doz. ; Kentish Hero, 6s. and 9s. per doz. ; amplexicaule, 9s, per 
doz.; Viscosissima, 6s. per doz.; Kayii, 6s. per doz,; and 
Aurantia multiflora, 6s. per doz. 

PETUNIA * Beauty Supreme” (Conway’s), 9s.and 12s. p. doz. 

HELIOTROPIUMS.—Grisan, 9s. per doz.; Triomphe de 
Liege, 9s. per doz.; Souvenir de Liege, the best for bedding, 
12s. per doz, 

M. C, has also a good stock of the newest and best Ph'oxes, 
Salvias, @notheras, Antirrhinums, and Chrysanthemums, at 
moderate prices. 

Earl’s Court Norsery, 0)d Brompton, near London, 


ORTLICULTURAL SOCIEL’TY OF LONDON.— 

The EXHIBITIONS or FLOWERS, &e., in the Society’s 

Garden, will take place on the following SatrurDAys, viz, : 

May 18, June 8, and July 13. Toxrspay, April 23, is the last day 

on which privileged tickets, at 3s. 6d. each. are issued to 

Fellows of the Society. Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such 
tickets, if paid for on or before that day.—21, Regent-street. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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“Have you heard,” says a writer in “ Chambers’ 
| Edinburgh Journal,” “what the Recueil of the 
| Societé Polytechnique” says about a new mode of 
turning wasTE stEAm to account? The proprietor 
of a factory took it into his head to introduce his 
waste steam under the roots of Pine-apple plants ; 
and such was the combined effect of heat and 
moisture that a magnificent crop of ripe fruit was 
the speedy result, and of a much finer flavour than 
usual, owing to the growing part of the plant having 
been daily exposed to the open air.’’ 

This is a subject to which we gladly direct atten- 
tion, for we have long felt convinced that the true 
places for forced vegetables and fruits of all kinds 
are near fixed steam-engines, whose waste steam 
will supply all the heat that is required, without the 
cost of a farthing for fuel. While glass was dear 
this was a suggestion which it would have answered 
no good purpose to have made: but now that timber 
is cheap, glass about one-sixth of its former price, 
and that bricks may be expected to fall 50 per cent., 
it is evident that we want no Lisbon for early Peas, 
or New Providence for Pine-apples, or even Penzance 
for winter Broccoli, but that all such produce may 
be grown cheaper, and as well or much better in every 
manufacturing town. 

As matters are now arranged the heat be- 
longing to the waste water of steam-engines is 
utterly lost, instead of being economised, and applied 


to whom reference is kindly permitted. Good Plants, post 
free, 5s. each; when two are ordered three will be sent. 

London Agents: Messrs. Hurst and M‘MuLLuEN, 6, Leaden- 
hall-street, 

Address, SusAN Woop, Nurseries, Huntingdon. 

P.S. Postage stamps received as payment. 


EAUTIFUL FLOWERS.—A few Packets of supe- 
rior DOUBLE BALSAMS at 1s. per packet ; also some fine 
DOUBLE SWEET WILLIAMS at 6d., post-free. 100 packets 
of Flower Seeds, for 5s.; 70 for 4s.; 32 for 2s, 6d.; or 12 for 
14 postage stamps, post free, warranted. A List, with directions 
for sowing, may be had, inclosing a sample packet for 2 stamps, 
Address, JosepH GoLvine, Seed Merchant, Hastings. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 
OLES’S SOLUBLE ALKALINE POWDER.—A 
highly stimulating and nourishing COMPOUND, for pro- 
moting the healthy growth and beauty of all kinds of PLANTS 
and FLOWERS, whether of hardy or tender nature, as weil as 
a most efficacious application to Pines, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Strawberries, and every description of FRUIT and VEGE- 
TABLE. Sold, in Bottles at ls. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 33. 6d., and 5s, 
each, by HENRY COLES, Seedsman, &c., 32, Cranbourne- 
street, Leicester-square, and to be had of all respectable 

Seedsmen and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, 

Also supplied wholesale only, upon application to the 
MANAGER, at the MANUFACTORY, Middle Yard, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, THRMS,.—Cash on delivery. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at Chariug-cross, 


to the production of food, or luxuries, in both the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why ponds should not be warmed, 
and made to produce magnificent marketable fish, 
bred beneath the foliage of Water Lilies and 
other beautiful aquatics of hot countries, while the 
ponds themselves impart a gentle warmth to the 
neighbouring soil, teeming with early Kidney Beans, 
early Lettuces, early Asparagus, early Salads, Green 
Peas in March ; Peaches, Plums, and Apricots in 
May, with Grapes and Pine-apples at all seasons. 
To effect this, little labour is wanted, no great eleva~ 
tion of roof, no wide span, involving costly rafters 
of timber or metal ; but a series of low span-roofed, 
pits, half sunk in the earth, to save materials. Im 
such places the waste water would give warmth, 
and moisture ; the moisture might be regulated by 
various cheap mechanical contrivances ; and by the 
application of a little steam power the atmosphere 
of such places could be kept in any degree of agita- 
tion that might be required for the healthiness of 
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the vegetation. In short, summer breezes might 
blow, at the command of a screw, even though the 
external air was that of Iceland at Christmas. 

The difficulty that gardeners experience with 
forced crops arises from the impossibility of ventilat- 
ing them—from the difficulty of keeping the earth, 
in which the roots grow, warm without over-heating 
—the air, in which the leaves grow, dry without 
withering—and in maintaining a proper temperature 
without such a consumption of labour and fuel as 
render the charges to a consumer such as to exces- 
sively limit all sales. At the side of manufactories 
all such difficulties vanish. The power which works 
the looms and the spinning-wheels will also work the 
houses in which plants are grown for market, with- 
out the effort being felt, and with little aid from 
manual labour. Canadian timber cut at the saw- 
mills, duty-free bricks, glass at 4d. a square foot, 
a little engineer’s work, and a clever gardener, will 
furnish all the rest. 

Suppose that a tank made of bricks, lined with 
inch Canadian planks, and 6 feet wide, were caused 
to enclose agiven area; that the tank weresurrounded 
by 12 feet beds separated by pathways from the 
outside walls, and that the area enclosed by the 
tank were divided into 6 feet beds accessible by 
narrow sunken paths. It is evident that by a series 
of ridge and furrow roofs any such area may be 
perfectly covered over; and it is equally evident 
that, by some mechanical contrivance, such for 
instance as Hurwarn’s screw or Jones and Crarx’s 
rack and quadrant, the whole of such roofs could be 
opened or closed at pleasure, without the least diffi- 
culty. The water from such roofs might be carried 
off through hollow brick supports, upon which the 
wall plates might be made to rest ; and if the soil 
were dry enough, the whole structure, except the 
roof, might be sunk, so as to avoid the cost of thick 
outside walls, and to retain the heat extricated from 
the tanks. Head-room for working under mizht be 
obtained by excavation, and the earth so excavated 
would make the raised beds, which would be neces- 
sary in order to bring the crops close to the light. 
It is probable that air-heat enough for most crops 
would be obtained by this arrangement alone ; but 
if it were otherwise, glazed pipes could be adapted 
laterally to the tanks, and made to convey more 
heated water to any place in which it could be 
required, In the same way subterranean irrigation 
might be effected; and in short every application of 
heat and water of which a gardener has need. 

In such buildings plants would be grown as in 
the open fields, beds of Radishes and Spring Onions 
in the coldest parts, beds of Strawberries in others 
somewhat warmer; Seakale and Rhubarb in cham- 
bers under the footpaths; Lettuces, Endives, and 
all sorts of Winter Salads in the same quarters with 
Radishes and Spring Onions; Pine-apples in the 
warmest parts; Vines on the rafters, at such a dis- 
tance as not to overshadow the crops beneath them ; 
Peaches and Nectarines and Apricots, with Figs, 
Plums, Cherries, Raspberries, and the like, in dwarf 
orchards apart, with the same crops beneath them 
as in the open fields. All this might happen in 
winter; in May the glass roof might be wholly 
removed, and the ground cropped as a market 
garden, with this great advantage that still there 
would be an advance upon the seasons, and that the 
genial warmth of the tanks and under-ground 
channels of heat would give to English crops an 
excellence now only known in the sun-heated soil 
of southern countries. The experiments upon out- 
of-doors cultivation of the Pine-apple in summer, 
so cleverly tried at Bicton by Mr. Barnss, the 
gardener to Lady Rotter, have conclusively esta- 
blished the fact that Pine-apples thus produced are 
infinitely better in flavour than such as are nursed 
in a common hothouse. It is probable that they 
would not cost much more than Cabbages; and at 
all events that if sold at the price of the wretched 
things called West Indian Pine-apples, they would 
yield a great return to the grower. 

In this way quite a new description of market 
gardening would spring up, a new employment 
for labour be discovered, and a new field for the 
profitable investment of capital. When carried out, 


Paris and Berlin and Brussels may be supplied | 


with forced fruits and vegetables from Manchester, 


and new elements of national competition be thus | 


introduced, by which all may largely benefit. 
This kind of gardening is not, however, precisely 
what the writer in Cuampbers’ has referred to. The 
- subject of his remarks is gardening without pro- 
tection of any sort, by aid of th-heat alone ; 
quite a distinct question, to which™We may address 
ourselves next week. 


SALADS, MACHE, AND SCAROLE. 
Tuenz is certainly not the same amount of attention 
given to the cultivation and extended production of 
salads in this country as in France, and the reason I 
apprehend exists in the circumstance of a more limited 


demand for the article on this side of the channel. 
Everyone eats salad in France; hence extraordinary 
attention is paid by the market-gardeners to its culture, 
Les Jardins Maraichers, about Paris, are exceedingly 
well managed, and I have often wondered at the abund- 
ance, cheapness, and excellence of the salads in early 
spring in Paris, Both Lettuce and Endive may be 
obtained for one or two sous in February and March, 
On inquiry, the market-gardeners, who form, by the way, 
a distinct and peculiar class, have always been quoted 
as examples of industry and skill in their business ; the 
truth of which encomiums subsequent visits to their 
gardens fully proved. 

Although I am prepared fully to admit that we may 
have as good a salad in the winter, or indeed at any 
season, in England as in France, yet 1 submit that as 
the production of salad throughout the winter season 
requires in France especial skill and attention, and 
means to boot, so we cannot secure an abundant supply 
without similar means and appliances, which with thet 
care they are obliged to employ. The French market- 
gardener has generally an unlimited supply of hand- 
glasses, “ Cloches,” which resemble in shape our bell- 
shaped propagating glasses, and can be ,bought for 
about ls. ; these he finds of wonderful use in advancing 
his early salading ; added to this, extensive ranges of 
frames are at command, and for protective purposes, 
instead of employing Russian mats, the warm cheap 
paillisson or straw mat is brought into use. The * Bon 
Jardinier” gives an account of the system pursued in the 
cultivation of Mache and Scarole, which may afford some 
desired hints to those of your readers who are interested 
in the matter, and which therefore in effect I have trans- 
lated, and subjoin. 

“ Mache is a small salad which is sown every 
eight or ten days, commencing from the middle 
of August and continued till the end of October, 
broadcast, in light friable mould which has been 
manured the preceding year. ‘he soil should be lightly 
raked over it, and it should be watered when it becomes 
necessary. As Mache is used entirely while young, in 
gathering the forwardest parts it will be kept sufficiently 
thinned, 

© Scarole.—The ordinary cultivation of thisnew Endive 
is precisely similar. There are several methods em- 
ployed for securing a supply during the winter and 
spring months. For early forced Searole they sow in 
a strong heat under glass in January ; 15 or 20 days 
after the seeds have vegetated they are pricked out, 
on another hotbed, where a less heat is necessary ; air 
is freely given when the weather permits. When the 
plants are sufficiently full they are tied up as they are 
out of doors. 

“ Another method now used by several cultivators 
consists in sowing in October ona bed slightly warm, 
and pricking‘out the plants subsequently in a similar 
situation, covering them with cloches, and taking care 
to provide them with a moderate amount of warmth, 
and so securing them from severe weather. There 
exists a third method, called ‘culture 4 froid,’ since 
practised several years with success. They sow about 
the 10th or 15th of September, in a cold frame ; about 
three weeks after they prick out, also under glass ; then 
again replant in November and Deceniber, close 
together, keeping the lights constantly closed, and in 
severe weather keeping the frost from them by ample 
coverings.” 

It will be thus seen that with hand-glasses and a frame 
at disposal, which nearly every gardener possesses, the 


above salads may be commanded at the season they are 
required. W. I, 


ENDIVES. 

EnpivEs are divided into two classes : 

A. CurLep. 

B. Batavian, oR BROAD-LEAVED. 

Complete descriptions of most of the varieties of 
Endives, now, or formerly cultivated, are to be found 
in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, vol, vi., 
p. 133. Twelve varieties are there enumerated, but 
three of them are all that are usuallyikept by English 
seedsmen, namely, the Green Curled, White Curled, and 
the Broad-leaved Batavian. 


Crass A. Curtep Ewnpives (Cutcor&e Frise, of 
the French). 

French Small Green Curled, alids Fine Curled, 
Chicorée frisée fine d’Italie, Chicorée d’Eté, C. fine 
d’cté. A small, very dwarf sort, which cannot be tied 
up, but blanehes readily when covered. It is only fit 
for early use. 

1. Small Green Curled, alias Green Curled, Chicorée 
frisée, Chicorée de Meaux, Chicorée Endive. Leaves 
much cut and curled, from 6 to 7 iuches long, lying flat 
on the ground, heart-leaves full and close. Formerly 
this was the sort chiefly cultivated in France; but for 
early sowing the preceding sort is now preferred, be- 
| cause it does not run so readily and hearts sooner. 

2. Large Green Curled, alias Green Curled, Cut 
Yeliow Winter Endiye (of the Germans). Leaves 
longer and rather more upvight thaa those of the Small 
Green Curled, It ties up well to blanch, js hardy, and 
not subject to rot, 

Italian Green Curled, or Indivia Riccia. Leaves 
narrow, diyided to the very midrib, segments also much 
cut and curled ; whole plant dark green, 

Dutch Green Curled, aliis Large Green Curled (of 
the Dutch). Scarcely worth distinguishing from the 
Large Green Curled above enumerated; i} differs in 
the outer leaves being broader, deeper cut, and yot so 
eae curled, It blanches well, and is hardy, 
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Long Italian Green Curled, ov Indivia Longa. Re- 
sembles the Italian Green Curled, the leaves being 
deeply cut, but their segments are not disposed to cur), 
and is, on the whole, inferior. 

White Curled Endive, alids White Endive, Chicorée 
toujours blanche, Chicorée blanche. Leaves 7 or 8 
inches long, with a very open heart, growing flat on the 
ground, ‘he whole plant is of a pale yellowish colour. 
It is best when cut young for salads, as the French use 
it. In a full-grown state the leaves are tough, very 
bitter, and do not form a good heart ; therefore it should 
not be sown with the view of using it otherwise than for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

Stag-horn Endive, alias Corne de Cerf ou Rouennaise. 
Leaves deep green, finely cut, but not much curled ; 
heart full, yellow, and tender. Preferred at Rouen, 
but not at Paris, where they find it more apt to run to 
seed, or otherwise it decays sooner, than the French 
Small Green Curled, 

Chicorée Mousse. A new sort; a finely curled 
variety of the preceding, 


Crass B. BataviaN oR Broapd-LEAVED ENDIvES; 
Scaxoves of the French. 

3. Broad-leaved Batavian, alias Broad-leaved En- 
dive, Double Yellow, and Common Yellow of the 
Dutch. Leaves long and broad, the edges somewhat 
ragged, the outer ones particularly upright. It is the 
sort of Batavian Endive most commonly cultivated, and 
requires to be tied up for blanching. Curled Batavian, 
alias Fine Curled and Yellow Curled Batavian. Leaves 
not so large as those of the preceding ; they grow flat. 
on the ground, and are curled at the edges. The heart 
forms of itself ; is small, and lies close to the ground. 

4, Small Batavian, alias Scarole petite, Scarole 
courte, Scarole ronde. Leaves pale green, broad, of 
moderate length, slightly ragged at the edges, inner 
leaves hooded at the top, naturally forming a good 
heart, blanching with little trouble, and is mild and 
sweet, compared with many others. 

Large Batavian, aliis Scarole grande, Scarole de 
Hollande. This can only be described as a large variety 
of the precediug, scarcely hearting so well. 

Lettuce-leaved Batavian, alias White Batavian, New 
Batavian, Scarole 4 feuille de Laitue, Searole blonde. 
Leaves large, obtuse, ragged at the edges, of a pale 
colour even when young ; require to be tied up for 
blanching. This should only be cultivated for early use, 
as it is tender both as regard damp and severe weather. 

Numbers are prefixed to such of the above as are 
considered the best for general cultivation. 2. 7. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 181.) 

Genus LIV. Incts1ons.—By incisions I mean a solu- 
tion of continuity effected by asharp instrument such aa 
an axe or knife, without laceration or removal of any 
portion of the substance. There are two species, first 
the lonyitudingl, and second the ¢éransverse incision. 
The cure of the first may be for the most part left te 
Nature, as the wound heals most readily, especially in. 
indigenous plants. Occasionally, however, some atten- 
tion is requisite, in the case of delicate plants from hot 
countries, or where the juices are gummy or resinous, as 
in such plants the incision is apt to open too much, and 
the accumulation of sap may be productive of injury. 
The second species may be readily cured if taken early. 
Every delay may be fatal. A transverse wound made 
by an axe if neglected, wiil either never heal, or at any 
rate leave a lasting defect with a prominent sear. But 
if, while the wound is fresh, the parts be united and 
covered over with a cement of cow-dung and clay, it! 
will heal without further trouble. It will sometimes be: 
necessary to bind the parts together with strips of bark, 
bass, or some such material. 

Genus V. AmputaTIons, or separation of a part of the. 
body of a plant from the remainder by some instrument. 
First species. SIMPLE AMPuTATION.— Under this name L 
designate such separations of a healthy portion of the 
tree as are made by pruning or taking grafts. Although 
these are really mutilations, they are much less in— 
jurious than those of the second species, Nevertheless, 
it is certain that our practice of cutting off heedlessly so- 
many roots and branches of the trees we transplant, and 
the pruning trees every year so close, without any con- 
sideration, are productive of much mischief, Some, if 
not all, French writers on rural economy enumerate 
amongst the causes of disease in trees, especially fruit. 
trees, the abreuvoir ; that is, the facility which ampu- 
tated branches give to wet to penetrate into the inner 
parts. We see instances of it every day in our own 
trees. Moschettini attributes the celone of Olives to 
injudicious amputations. Thence, obliged, as we are, to- 
make simple amputations, are derived the two following 
important rules. First, let the cut be always made om 
an inclined plane downwards, in such manner that the- 
bud destined to form the new branch should never be- 
on the lower side of the section, but always on the upper 
one. Secondly, let the cut be flat and smooth, the 
edges of the wound as even as possible, and, if the 
branch is of any size, let some appropriate cement be 
applied, 

Some persons, persuaded that the way to have a tall 
tree is to prevent its growth in thickness, are all 
day with the pruning knife in their hand, cutting off all 
the small branches which shoot from the stem. The 
tree grows in height, but does not thicken in proportion; 
it remains weak and slender, and, thongh apparently 
vigorous at first, it is checked and becomes unhealthy. 


Besides that, we err frequently in the time of year for’ 


pruuing, which, for the early trees, such as the Peach 
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and Apricot, should be from the end of June during 


the whole of July ; and for Pears, Apples, and Plums, 
from the end of July during all August. The same 
rule applies to forest trees. Let prunings be as mode- 
rate as possible, and at their proper season, and so 
regulated as that all the branches of the tree be not 
cut down at once, commencing at the bottom and pro- 
ceeding upward. 

Second species. Necessary AMPUTATIONS.—There are 
Many cases where the preservation of the plant abso- 
lutely requires amputation. By this course alone can 
it be freed from ulcers, carcinomy, or hemorrhage ; or 
the sad consequences of contusions, lacerations, punc- 
tures, or fractures, averted. Ifthe plant cannot entirely 
resume its pristine vigour, at any rate it may thus be 
restored to a life of many years, and may fructify almost 
asbefore. The importance of these amputations induces 
me to enter into the subject with some detail. 

I refer to Roger Schabol’s treatise on wounds those 
who love to compare the operations of a surgeon on 
animals to those of the cultivator on plants, and they will 
there find, that according to this author, what happens 
in the healing of animal wounds occurs also in those 
of plants. It will be seen that the lxarned Boerhaave 
did not disdain to undertake to cure certain trees of the 
public walks of Leyden, which a miller had cut down in 
the middle, because they intercepted the wind from his 
windmill. I will confine myself, before speaking of the 


mode of curing vegetable wounds, to an allusion to the 
mode in which, according to physiologists, the closing of 
such wounds is effected by Nature. Where a portion of 
substance .has been cut off, a callus is formed both above 
and below the wound ; these calli gradually approach 
each other till they touch and unite over the scar. 
Nature does not always take the same time for this pur- 
pose, it is sometimes the work of a few months, some- 
times of a year or more; and if the wound is large it 
never closes. It must be observed, also, that when 
any portion of the woody tissue is affected it is never 


cured, but merely covered over by the fresh wood. 

The cultivator who is under the necessity of making 
amputations should do all in his power to assist Nature 
in healing over the wound, and for this there are two 
points to be specially attended to. First, the reducing 
the amputation as much as possible toa state of sim- 
plicity. Let the edges of the wound be pared clean, so 
as not to leave any'loose strips of bark or fibres, any 
corrosions, &¢.—cutting with a sharp knife the whole 
wound to a smooth surface, and if possible inclined, so 
that the section shall be so directed as to be least exposed 
to the prevailing winds. If it be an old, thick-barked 
tree, it will be necessary to examine around the cut, to 
See that there are no insects harboured. The next care 
is to apply some one of the cements I am about to 
Speak of. 

In all injuries, where any humours are exuded, or 
where there is any rotten matter, the injured part should 
be carefully cut out to the quick. ‘There is nothing 
more certain nor better established by experience than 
that vegetable ulcers cannot be cured unless all the dis- 
€ased portion be cleared out. 

All agricultural writers recommend some different 
kind of plaster for covering wounds of all sorts ; and if 
we believe their different proposers, all these plasters 
must be equally good. They may *be reduced to two 
classes. Some lay down as the basis of their cements 
or plasters, wax, turpentine, pitch or some such bitu- 
minous matter. Othersmake use of much more simple 
materials. I am not at all disposed to recommend 
those substances which, when exposed to the sun, 
are liable to liquify and injure the plant. I do not 
approve therefore of the use of wax for covering grafts. 
Edelerante has invented one of this class, however, 
which is less liable to inconvenience, It consists of a 
mixture of Flax, litharge, and calcined bones. 

It is, however, Forsyth’s cement that deserves the 
preference. Take one measure of fresh cow-dung, half 
# measure of lime rubbish, half a measure of wood-ashes, 
and a sixteenth of a measure of pure river sand. Pass 
the three last ingredients through a fine sieve, and mix 
them well up with the cow-dung till the whole has 
acquired the consistence of plaster of Paris when being 
put into the mould. For this purpose it must be 
kneaded up in soap-suds, or, still better, in urine. The 
cement must then be laid on the wound to the thickness 
of about the eighth of an inch with a little bruch. When 
thus laid on it must be sprinkled over with a powder 
composed of five parts of wood-ashes to one of calcined 
bones. _ Every half hour this sprinkling of the powder 
must be repeated till the whole surface is dry and 
smooth. Cadet-de-Vaux, in the firat number of his 
journal, entitled  Bibliothéque des Propriétaires 
Ruraux,” recommends an analogous cement, but com- 
posed of a greater number of materials. The merits of 
Forsyth’s, however, is sufficiently established by long ex- 
perience, and there is no use in seeking another. It is 
only the Orange tribe that it does not appear to suit 
very well. If all the cement prepared is not used, 
the remainder may be kept in an earthen vessel, keeping 
it covered with urine. Where lime rubbish is not to 
be had, fresh lime will answer the purpose. Some par- 
ticular people, instead of urine, use blood of oxen 
diluted with water. When the wound is hollow, or the 
wood must be deeply scooped out in order to remove 
the diseased part, then, before applying the cement, the 
inside of the part cut must be well washed with a rag 
steeped in some of the mixture made fluid. The whole of 
the cavity must then be filled with the cement. Some have 
recommended plastering over the young shoots of trees 
with this cement in autumn, when it is feared, from 
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their natural weakness or accidental unhealthiness, 
that they may suffer from the winter frosts. I myself 
have had no opportunity of judging of the success of 
this practice. 

Forsyth strongly recommends attention to the state 
of the roots, which will suffer more or less from the 
diseased state of the trunk. They should in such cases 
be opened out and examined with care, the affected 
parts cut out from the main branches, and the hollows 
filled up with the same cement, mixed up with clay. 
The mass of cement must be strongly pressed in with 
the hand, to prevent the wet from penetrating, and 
raised beyond the diameter of the root, the surface 
being so inclined as to facilitate the draining off of 
water, and the whole covered up again with good soil. 
Some mix up a portion of fine gypsum with the com- 
position. 

The experiments of Dondi, and many others, have 
with us fully confirmed the advantage of the above- 
mentioned cement. I have also found the composition 
so well known under the name of Onguent de St. 
Fiaere, made up of a mixture of cow-dung and clay, 
to be an excellent one to apply in cases of amputation. 
Some cultivators cover the wounds left on cutting off 
large limbs, either with cow-dung or with clay, but 
without mixing them. This is a bad practice, because 
the sun will cause it to crack, giving access to wet, and 
above all to insects, who will soon do much mischief to 
the tree, 


VILLA AND SUBURAAN GARDENING, 

Warterine is an important operation in gardening, 
but it is one in which it is difficult to give precise 
directions for the guidance of the inexperienced amateur. 
On account of their artificial position, plants in pots 
require to be watered with great care and caution. The 
capabilities of the plaut to take up water must be deter- 
mined, the nature of the soil in which it is growing, 
the conditions under which it is potted, whether in a 
state of rapid or slow growth, the season of the year, 
the temperature to which it is subjected, are all 
matters of great importance, requiring much con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, watering generally is heed- 
lessly and incautiously performed, as if its due 
application had no relation to the plants’ well-doing. 
Half the plants put into pots are either killed, glutted, 
or starved by injudicious watering. One thing should 
be rigidly observed in giving liquids of any kind to 
plants, and that is, their temperature should never be 
lower than that of the atmosphere in which the plants 
are growing ; if otherwise the roots get chilled, the 
growth receives a check, and the whole system is 
violently paralysed. No immediate ill effects may be 


bee-hive be placed. Hach hive should be ot moderate 
size ; that is, containing, by measure, about 2 gallons, 
and be occupied by a strong swarm of bees that hag 
issued naturally, or been taken: from its parent hive, 
artificially, early in the month of May. ‘The bushes, 
above noticed, besides producing fruit for the table, will 
ensure an early repast for the bees, when they put forth 
their first blossoms in spring. The Potatoes will furnish 
a seasonable supply when they are dear in price ; the 
Cabbages will be serviceable at all times, and of the 
Turnips, after they have been culled for the table, there 
will be a sufficiency left to produce an ample store of 
bloom for the support of the brood of the bees in the 
autumn, or in the ensuing spring. The keeping of bees 
turns to a far better account than that of maintaining 
poultry ; it is a far more profitable and constant source 
of interesting amusement to a cultivated mind. Poultry 
disfigure a garden, and do much injury to all its fruit. 
Bees, on the other hand, are always an ornament, as 
well to the rich man’s nice parterre, as to the more 
humble cottager’s dear little plot—and never do harm 
to the produce of either. Their honey is ever to the 
richer man an agreeable luxury, it being considered, of 
old, the chiefest of all sweet things, and to the poorer 
man, besides being oftena medicine in sickness, is, when 
hives are properly managed, an annual source of profit. 
But in order to obtain this profit, the bees must, like 
everything else, be attended to; there are some little 
cares requisite, such as keeping their hives quite dry, 
at all times, and clean, and guarding them from any 
interruptions or any annoyance during their daily inno- 
cent occupations. They should never be disturbed 
during the day, unless some necessary operation is 


required. The approach to the hive should always be 
at the back part, for then the bees will not resent any- 
thing being quietly done to them or for them. For 
instance, if after having worked a considerable time in 
their hive, they appear to want more room, a raiser 
may be added, without fear of molestation ; or an arti- 
ficial swarm may be made with the greatest facility ; 
or the hive may be lifted and weighed, by being poised 
in the hand at any time ; or the bees may be fed ; or 
may be deprived of part of their store ; or glasses may 
be added ; in fact, anything may be done with a hive 
of bees, if easy access be had to it at the back, at all 
times, With regard to books on the subject of bees, 
there are many worthy the attention of the curious, 
such as Bevan on the Honey Bee, and Scudamore 
on Artificial Swarms ; and many also which may prove 
serviceable to the cottager, such as Bonner, Wildman, 
Keys, and Wighton, on the general management, all of 
which may be had of any of the London booksellers. 


visible, but ultimate injury is certain and unquestion- 
able. Another rule which may be laid down in 
watering plants in pots, consists in never giving 
water until it is actually required, and then enough 
should be given to reach every part of the ball. 
Watering by driblets is the worst of all practices. By 
such a system one portion of the roots is perishing with 
drought, while the other is surfeited with water. ‘lo 
determine therefore when a plant requires water is not 
so difficult as may at first appear. It is not always 
when the surface soil looks dry that the roots are in 
that condition, and to administer water on that evidence 
alone would be, to say the least of it, a bad practice, 
more especially as regards plants which require con- 
siderable care in their cultivation. The plant itself 
will frequently indicate its wants in this respect, but it 
not always judicious to wait for such proofs, neither 
would it be prudent to turn the plant out of the pot, 
in order to ascertain its condition; although in 
nice cultivation, and in some especial cases, this 
is occasionally done, but in general practice it is to be 
avoided. A little careful observation is of course neces- 
sary, especially with respect to plants grown in peat 
soil ; and if any uncertainty exists as to whether or not 
the plant wants water, strike the pot with the knuckle 
on the side; the ring produced will, with a little 
practice, prove an unerring guide. If this plan is 
followed for a short time, the ring of the wet pot will 
be readily distinguishable from that of the dry one ; 
this, therefore, taken in conjunction with the appear- 
ances which the plants exhibit, must determine when 
water is to be applied or not; but be it remembered 
that the mere appearance of a dry surface is a false 
and fatal guide with respect to the requirements of the 
plant. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

A Country Curate's Garden (see p. 188).—In reply 
to the request made by a ‘* Country Curate,” as to the 
most remunerative method of managing his garden, 
permit me to say, keep bees! And in regard to the 
immediate stocking of his little garden plot: Let the 
ground be first made level ; and at 1 foot distant within 
the boundary-line of the same, let a dry walk be made 
with gravel or coal-ashes (edged with bricks), 2 or 3 feet 
wide, as may best suit the dimensions of the area. 
Within this walk, at 1 foot distant from its edge, let 
bushes of the small red Gooseberry, and of white, red, 
and black Currants, be planted at 6 feet distant from 
each other. Within the lesser area, surrounded by 
these bushes, let the ground be divided into three por- 
tions ; one to be occupied by early Potatoes, a second 
by summer and winter Cabbages, and a third by 
Turnips. The little border, on the outer side of the 
walk, to be planted with Thyme, Sage, and other herbs, 
and patches of Mignonette, and other flowers suitable 
or bees. Between every bush, above mentioned, let a 


Apiarius. 

Death of large Elm Trees at Southampton: Vines 
Killed by Gas.—The remarks at p. 182, respecting the 
destruction of Elms by gaseous influence, have brought 
to my recollection a fact I learnt at Plymouth from a 
gentleman who had suffered through the escape of gas 
into his Vine-house (the back of this house torms the 
street boundary, along which was led a gas-pipe in the 
usual way). His Vines a year or so since began to flag, 
the gardener was considered the culprit and dismissed 
for neglect ; another took his place, still the Vines did 
not improve, but he observed a strong smell of gas on 
opening the house in the morning, and told his taster. 
This led to investigation, and it was discovered that the 
roots had found their way beneath the wall, and had 
reached the gas-pipe, from which there happened to be 
an escape of gas—the fibres of the root perished by the 
contact, and shrunk. The gas rushed into the vacancy 
thus ereated, literally eating its way onward, by means 
of this shrinking process, until it had destroyed the Vine, 
and found its way into the house, carrying death in its 
train. Should this help our Southampton friend, I doubt 
not the case from Plymouth would be willingly confirmed 
by others, EZ. T. W. Some three or four years 
ago I observed Elms, in the neighbourhood of Wands- 
worth-common, attacked by great numbers of a small 
coleopterous beetle, which perforated the bark in all 
directions, from whence the sap flowed profusely. In 
the day time these perforations were visited by myriads 
of flies, wasps, butterflies, &c.; and at night by noc- 
turnal lepidopterze. Since these minute enemies have 
made their appearance, many fine specimens of Elms 
have died, and [ certainly lay the burden of the mischief 
on the shoulders of the Scolytus destructor. C. Wood, 
Wandsworth-common. 

State of the Thermometer, against a north wall, at. 
Killerton, Devon, between March 7 and 13, inclusive = 


Max. Min. Max. Mina. 
7th 48 — 44] 11th . 52 — 3L 
8th . 53 — 41] 12th , 49 — 30 
9th . 5L — 685] 13:h . 51 — 33 

10th . 61 — 35 


Phosphoric Rat Poison.—Many complain that it is 
useless. Perhaps the reason is its being used when old 
and stale; then the vermin will not touch it, but if 
fresh it is most destructive. The only drawback, which 
applies to all poisoning of vermin, is that the dead 
animals are sometimes eaten by pigs, which are also 
poisoned, and that the rats now and then die under the 
floors of houses, causing intolerable stench. Sigma. 

Doubling the Polyanthus.—Being not much more 
than a cottage gardener, with 6 or 7 frame lights, made 
by myself in a rough manner, out of odd pieces of wood, 
and glazed by hook and by crook, Polyanthuses have 
been yery eminent among the chiefs which my turf- 
built frames have given protection to. I am therefore 
naturally interested in the observations which this 
flower has received in your two last numbers, par- 
ticularly “‘ Wissingham’s ” suggestion of doubling and 
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obtaining # higher standard of perfection ; bat although 
T can appreciate the beauty this standard would produce, 
yet “ Wissingham ” does not favour us with such un- 
deviating directions as a plain grower like myself can 
at once follow. Perhaps, however, he will be good 
enough to fill up the deficiency. Nevertheless I fear 
that doubling is a task beyond even the originality of 
“ Wissingham,” although, if effected, nothing could 
e ually add to the improvement of this plant as an 
early bloomer, border, or a bouquet flower. Jlora, 
Camden-town, March 26. 

Birds : Food of Titmice—Mr, Graham having called 
in question the accuracy of my statement, respecting 
the food of titmice, I feel bound to reply tohim. I 
state most positively that no British species of titmouse 
ever feeds upon the buds of trees. Let Mr. Grabam 
use a small telescope, and he will find that it is insects 
alone for which these useful birds are searching. The 
utmost injury they ever do, is displacing a bud or two 
in search of their food, and this is a very rare oc- 
currence. I have examined the stomachs of every 
British species of titmouse, except the crested tit, and 
no portion of a bud did I ever find, and having for 
many years paid close attention to our British birds, 
and having set up for my collection about four-fifths of 
our native species, [ have had ample opportunities of 
examining the contents of their stomachs at all seasons 
of the year, and I never found the buds of trees in the 
stomachs of any birds, except those of the bullfinch and 
common sparrow. If Mr. Graham depends upon the 
authority of gardeners, he will often be in the wrong. 
I have myself tried in vain to convince a gardener 
here, that the larve of the lady-birds are his friends, and 
feed upon aphides. He insists that they destroy the 
plants. This is one out of numberless similar instances 
which I could adduce. Henry Doubleday, Epping. 

Glass Pipes for the Conveyance of Water.—I have 
devoted much time in trying experiments with glass 
tubes, in order to ascertain if possible the plan of 
making them suitable for locomotive engines, as the 
heat and pressure they have to stand is very great. I 
tried the process of annealing, which is keeping them 
in a furnace for 24 hours and gradually cooling them 
down. I also tried boiling them from 24 to 48 hours in 
oil, strong solution of soda, and a variety of other plans, 
without success. I have however discovered the secret 
at last ; or, at least, I have found a plan of making them 
by which they stand very well, although they are still 
liable to break ; but if they will stand in a locomotive 
engine they will do for most purposes to which they 
can be applied. Ihave just executed an order for glass 
tubes for conveying water in a nobleman’s mansion, but 
as I executed it for another party, I am not at liberty 
to mention names. My glass tubes are used by the 
South-Western Railway Company, and I believe give 
satisfaction. Your correspondent may rest assured 
that properly made glass pipes will answer the purpose 
of conveying water. Henry Baker, 90, Hatton-garden, 
London. 

Spent Tanner’s Bark a good Manure for Strawberries. 
—Perhaps the following experiment with Strawberries 
in tan, which I saw made near Edinburgh, may prove 
useful, The soil was very light, and appeared unfit for 
their growth, yet finer fruit or of better flavour I have 
seldom seen. This was entirely owing to a covering of 
old tanner’s bark, about an inch thick, being applied 
between the rows. The bark not only kept the ground 
moist and the fruit clean, but it is the material of all 
others in which this plant most delights. Many persons 
may have remarked how almost all plants, but particu- 
larly the Strawberry, will root into the old tan of,a bed 
in which they have been forced, and yet because they 
know! new tan will kill weeds, they do not think it 
valuable asa manure. In the same garden were beds 
of Strawberries which had not been covered, but after 
growing and flowering well, these bore no fruit worth 
gathering (a very common thing if the soil is too light) ; 
others were almost burnt up, whilst those to which the 
tan had been applied were luxuriant, and the ground 
was covered with fine runners fit to plant out, though 
the fruit was just in perfection—an uncommon circum- 
stance near Edinburgh. J. R. Pearson, Chilwell. 

Vinery and Cow-house.—I have just started some- 
thing novel in a glazed cow-house, which it has oc- 
curred to me you might like to hear of. The cow- 
house is 96 feet long, span-roofed, the roof being made 
the same as for slating, but the rafters (supplied by Mr. 
Lewis, of Stamford-hill), rebated. It is glazed with 
“Hartley’s patent rolled plate in panes, 24 inches long 
by 29 inches wide, so that it is very light. An iron 
bar is run across midway between the ridge and the 
eaves, to supply the place of a purlin. The roof cost a 
few pounds more only than slate. Very ample ventila- 
tion is provided for, all round the house, by a ventilator 
along the whole ridge. Vines are planted in front 
of the house at every two feet (the distance between the 
rafters), and it is presumed that the shade from these, 
and an abundant supply of fresh air, will prevent the 
cattle from suffering from heat, even in the height of 
summer. There will not be much escape of ammonia, 
as gypsum diluted with sulphuric acid will be used on 
the floor ; and if some little does rise, probably it will 
be of service to the Vines. I have been a good deal 
twitted as to how I mean to prevent the farm people 
from helping themselves to the Grapes, but with an 
honest cowman who may keep the key in his pocket, 
that is surely an easy matter. For the first two years, 
until the border Vines bear, the house will be sup- 
plied with pot Vines. Llandilo. 

Garden Walks—It appears to me that both Mr. 


Baily and yourself recommend that walks should be 
made higher than the adjacent ground, Mr. Baily tells 
us that their outline ought to be clearly and distinctly 
defined, but I confess that I am puzzled to know how a 
clear outline (which I take to mean edging) can be 
maintained where the gravel is higher than the turf or 
border ; such a walk may have its advantages, and be 
useful enough, but it must be very unsightly. When 
it is intended to make an entirely new walk through a 
Grass-plot or lawn, care should be taken to ascertain 
the nature of the ground through which it has to pass. 
A porous, sandy, or gravelly soil is in itself a walk 
almost half prepared, while a tenacious loam or clay 
requires quite a different kind of treatment. I find 
from experience that the formation of a good dry walk 
is, on clay, very uncertain, except a considerable amount 
of earth be exeavated. I go further than some who 
think that digging out a sort of canal-looking trough 
and filling it up again with stones is sufficient. My 
walks are made and drained on a regular plan, as the 
annexed sketches will show. Some recommend a bed 
of conerete or asphalte to be placed 2 or 3 inches below 
the intended surface level, covering thickly with 
good gravel. I have no experience of this plan. I 
have often seen an old hard-worn walk coated over 
with new gravel, but the old and new material never 
properly united, and the result was anything but satis- 
factory. The concrete will certainly prevent water 
from sinking through it, and therefore a considerable 
time must elapse before it can reach the sides through 
the mass of gravel; and it is expensive. Walks may 
be made go as to throw all the water off to their sides 
without being rounded too much, which would be un- 
sightly ; but I have come to the conclusion that it is 
better to allow the wet to percolate through as quickly 
as possible and then dispose of it by one or more drains 
below the foundation, taking care in removing the 
earth to have the bottom sloping towards the centre, 
asin fig. 1. Idig the middle about a foot deeper, and 
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Fig. 1. 
put down a 2-inch drain tile ; continuing it down the 
centre of the walk, and leading it out to some land drain, 
or other outlet, as the case may be. Where the walk 
is broad, say 12 or 14 feet, and the ground clayey or 
wet, it is advisable to put in two drains ; or in an open 
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- Fig. 2. 

area or parade I have put in a great number, often 
ranging not more than 6 or 8 feet apart; but in all 
cases I would advise the ground, i. e. the bottom of the 
excavated portion, to be sloped to the drain, as repre- 
sented in Figs. 1 and 2, and as the whole need not be 
deep, it would be better to fill all above the drain-tiles 
with loose stones, brick-bats, or similar substances, in 
order to ensure a quick drainage for the water which 
falls on the walk. ‘To facilitate the latter object, where 
the walk leads along a perfect level, let the tile drain 
dip or fall to the places you have arranged for its dis- 
charge ; and to ensure efficiency these had better not 
be too far apart. It is not necessary to make a walk 
constructed in this manner very deep. -I have made 
many not more than 8 or 10 inches in the deepest part, 
and only half that in other places; but where the 
grounds are in the course of alteration, it often happens 
that abundance of rough stones can be obtained, which 
are difficult otherwise to get rid of ; in such a case you 
may make it as deep as you please. Where it is 
possible to choose the material on which to make or lay 
the foundation, there is nothing better than brick-bats 
or rough stones from an old building, to which a con- 
siderable portion of mortar attaches. Worms, which 
are great enemies to a well kept walk, dislike lime ; 
clinkers, or the refuse lumps from an iron foundry, 
glass or chemical works, are also very good; but if such 
things cannot be had, scatter some lime amongst the 
stones which form the foundation. Salt will also do 
for a time, but th2 best foundation is to be obtained 
from old buildings. S. NV. V. 

Pipes for Conveying Water. apprehend that 
“ Dodman,” p. 181, would find common clay pipes of 
the kind denominated “Spigot and Faucet,” the most 


sizes, from 3 inches up to 12 inches in diameter, and 
are extensively used in this part of the country, for 
carrying off sewage water from dwelling houses, leading 
water for mill dams, and also for distributing liquid 
manure, and various other purposes. The size I would 
recommend, as being sufficiently large for ‘‘ Dodman’s” 
intended purpose, is 3 inches in diameter. They may 
be placed from 2 to 3 feet below the surface, and if 
properly jointed with cement, and the soil firmly pressed 


round them, will be found to answer every purpose 
required of them. If thought requisite they may be 
glazed both inside and out, but I am of opinion that if 


economical for his purpose. They are made of various | 


‘they are glazed in the inside only, it is all that is 


requisite. The cost of the 3 inch diameter is 6d. per 
yard ; if glazed inside 8d., and glazed on both sides 
lld. per yard. The prices I have given are those 
charged at a distance of from 70 to 80 miles from the 
works. I am unacquainted with the prices in the 
neighbourhood of London, 7. D. Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 

Planting Potatoes.—1 have again carried out this 
year the plan of early planting, having already put in 
upwards of 300 acres. It having been stated last year 
that deep planting was highly desirable, I put in a few 
as deeply as 14 inches, and the produce was by far the 
finest, and freest from disease, of anyI grew. This year 
I shall institute a series of experiments to test this plan 
fully, commencing at 4 inches deep, and going down to 
14 inches, I was also, in one instance, very successful 
in pursuing the plan of laying down the tops, and cover- 
ing up with earth. The produce was entirely free from 
disease, whilst others, treated differently, alongside of 
these, were as much affected as usual. I found the 
Breadfruit much more diseased than any other sort, 
especially a small plot from seed I had given me, they 
being half bad. John Fryer, jun., Chatteris, March 23. 

Does Chloride of Lime impair the Colours of Flowers Z 
—One of my Camellias, which has hitherto produced 
bright crimson flowers, is this year changed to a pale 
blush streaked with red. My gardener, when taking 
them into the greenhouse in the autumn, watered the: 
surface of the earth in the pots with diluted chloride of 
lime, to extract worms, &c. Can this have caused the: 
change in the colour of the flowers 4 Constant Reader. 
[Your gardener was a blockhead. ] 

Bees. —In “ Y.’s” account (p. 165) of feeding at 
night, he says nothing about closing the door of the 
hive ; if open, the bees will sally out next day, attract 
others by their sound, and in that way their hives will 
be more likely to be attacked than if the food had been 
placed abroad. Besides, the nights are often too cold 
for bees to descerd and leave their brood uncovered. 
As they seldom or never frequent water during the 
spring months, why does “ Y.”’ recommend giving salt 
water in pans and withdrawing it in May—the very 
time in which bee-keepers begin to expect to see them 
at putrid water. A Peebles Bee-keeper. 

Killing Rats.—Have any of your correspondents 
tried to chloroform them, and with what success? I 
am confident that chloroform if rightly applied will kill 
them. A Reader. 

Winter-felled Larch.—I have used Larch much for 
gates and rails, and found it answer well, and warp 
very little, though used immediately after it had been 
felled. I always cut in winter, with the bark on. J. W. H. 


[To be sure.] 

Peas.—The searching, testing inquiry about our variations of 
Peas, and other vegetables, will, in the end, be productive of 
much good. The self-same kind is constantly put before the 
public under a new name, till purchasers begin to ask them. 
selves ** What’sin a name?” By placing these side by side 
with our old acquaintances, under like conditions, as has been 
done at the gardens of the Society, the truth is revealed ; and 
scores of sorts which figure in the seed catalogues, and joy in 
the names of the Smiths and Joneses,.the Browns and Robin- 
sons—Imperial, Royal, Matchless, cum multis aliis—are proved 
identical, let them have come from whom they may, and 
whether the name attached has been affixed by the vendor or 
by the purchaser. But John Bull, and especially that section 
who “are very fond of gardening,” delights in running after a 
Will o’ the Wisp; and no sooner has he chased one down, and 
proved it airy nothing, than he is ready for a new race, to end 
in like disappointment. Novelty, [have been told, is the life 
of trade; but novelty of this kind, so to speak, ought to be its 
death, My object, however, in writing was to say a word or 
two on the variations of Peas. And first, let me give you my. 
pretensions to pass an opinion upon the matter, that, with your 
readers (to whom I am unknown), I may stand in a fair posi- 
tion. Beit known, then, that 40 years ago, my father, of good 
memory, employed my then young eyes to detect the differences 
of the Peas he intended for seed, and many a patient hour was 
devoted to this most necessary operation under his guidance, 
It was at this school, then, that I learned to detect the differ- 
ence between Charlton and Frame Peas, between Blue Prussian 
and Imperial, &c. Be assured, then, that Early Charlton is 
not identical with Early Frame—that gardeners would com- 
plain, and justly, if one of the former was found in a row of the 
latter; for the Charlton overtops all kinds of Frames, produces 
its pods later, and lasts picking longer, frequently even 
after the Frame has withered. Some will say that there 
is an advantage in all this; but no, all that we want with 
a round white Pea is its property ot yielding its crop 
earlier than those of finer flavour, as the varieties of Marrows, 
Blues, &c. And as we have now kinds that will be in pod 
pari passu with the old Charlton, it is no longer a desideratum, 
The blue Prussian is undoubtedly the parent of all the Sabre 
Blues, blue Imperials, and the like, In my early days we had 
only Prussian Blues, and they were prone to run into a white- 
variety, which, however, had the peculiar glaucous habit of the 
variety they sprung from when in growth, Soon after the blue 
Imperial appeared, and was distinguished by the greater 
breadth of its pod and larger size of the seed; its shape also 
differed, the Prussian being by far the rounder, This, the Im- 
perial, has always had a tendency to revert to its original, and, 
without care, a good stock would soon become half mixed with 
the kind it sprung from. This occurs in this manner: The 
last Pea in the pod is frequently much smaller than the rest— 
the little Anthony of the team. If these are carefully collected 
and sown separately, very many more, in proportion, will re- 
vert to their origin, than those taken from the other part of the 
pod. But now there is yet another, to which my name has 
been not uncourteously attached in your ‘* Notices to Corre- 
spondents,” that requires a word or two. I allude to the Sabre 
or Scimetar Blue, which I find myself given as authority for its 
being identical with the blue Imperial. How this occurred I 
know not; but certain it is that there is a clear distinction be> 
tween them, The pod of the Sabre is gracefully curved; it is 
also more rounding, and contains more Peas in the pod than 
the Imperial. © A poor soil, however, has the effect of reducing 
this variety to a Prussian more quickly even tban the 
Imperia). If I might, without offence, offer a word of 
advice on the matter, it would be—to my fellow seedsmen, 
not to be too eager to rush to print with a new name>. 
and to my customers, not to be so basty in purchasing 
novelties, but wait the time till their worth has been 
acknowledged. William Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury.—— 
In some of your recent leading articles you appear to us to 
have charged the seed trade with multiplying names of Peas. 
and other vegetables for unworthy purposes, and this upon the 
authority of an anonymous correspondent who has sheltered 
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himself under the initials ““R. T.” Press of business has 
hitherto prevented us from having taken notice of the innu- 
merable blunders that he has made in his classifications, and 
were we to notice the whole of them we should fill the whole of 
your Paper. We will, however, endeavour to correct some of 
the most prominent. We are the more induced to do 80 as you 
have, in your last pub'ication, in answer to a correspondent, 
said: ‘‘ The seeds having been obtained from highly respect- 
able authorities, the synonymes were admitted.” We would 
ask what man of common sense who knows 2 Pea-pod when 
he sees it, could for a moment say that the dwarf blua Impe- 
rial and the blue Sabre or Scimitar, or more properly Cimeter, 
are synonymous? They are as dissimilar as the Charlton and 
your favourite Auvergne, or perhaps moreso. Now for “R. T.” 

e will begin with his list of White Peas, which require sticks. 
No. 1, § 1: Here he has confounded single blossomed Peas 
(that is, Peas having only one blossom, and consequently 
only one pod on each side of the joints of the haulm), double 
blossomed (that is, Peas having two blossoms, dc.) early, and 
late, in one heterogeneous mass as Frame Peas. Some of the 
names are unknown to us; many of the others, such as Super- 
fine Early, Early Nicholas, Perkin’s Frame, are all but obso- 
lete, and are retained in some of our lists because still ordered 
by some of our correspondents, but which are now considered 
third or fourth-rate Peas. 2: Prince Albert, a variety of 
the preceding, ripening ubout 10 days earlicr,. The Early Kent 
is very similar to this, as is also Warner’s Early Emperor, In 
this comparison “R. T.” has shown great want of knowledge 
of his subject. Prince Albert is a single blossomed Pea, 
being a selection from the Harly Kent, and being two or 
three days earlier, but bearing no resemblance to the Em- 
peror beyond the fact that they are both white Peas, The 
Emperor is double blossomed, as early as Prince Albert, 
a heavy cropper, with very large pols; its merits are well 
known. 3. Charltons: Amongst the aliases in this cate- 
gory are placed as early Peas, Late Dwarf, and Twesley Dwarf, 
which we suppose to be Tewsley Dwarf; if so, itis a late Pea, 
and very progerly placed in No. 11, it being an old synonyme of 
the White Prussian, Many of the names in this list are also 
obsolete. 5, Early Hero, not known to us, butif itis as late as 
Auvergne, it surely can have no right to the prefix of early. 
No.1, §2.—8. In this number are also several blunders. 
“‘R. T.” has confounded the old Spanish Dwarf, or Dwarf Fan, 
with the Early Spanish Dwarf, two distinct varieties, the latter 
being longer in the haulm, and earlier than the other. He 
also says that these and Bishop’s Dwarf. which resemble each 
other, are inferior to the Early Dwarf, alias Nain hatif Lévégue, 
mentioned at the bezinning of this paragraph. In this he has 
shown want of knowledge of the French language, for he has 
evidently mistaken Lévégue for L’évéque, which is the mode 
by which the French translate Mr. Bishop’s name. If our 
conjecture is correct, we do not see how Bishop’s Dwarf can be 
inferior to Nain hatif Lévégue, which ave identical. 11. The 
White Prussian, with its aliases, is quite distinct from the 
Royal Dwarf, this having much larger pods and larger seeds 
When ripe, neither of them exceeding 3 feet in height. Beaus: 
Green Windsor, aliis Toker; this mistake is worse than the 


“others, the latter having white seed, the former green, also 


differing in shape. Were we not afraid of trespassing too much 
upon your space, we could give you the origin of many of the 
Synonymes, aud the reasons why they are retained in the lists 
of many of the most respectable houses in the trade. Beck, Hen- 
derson, and Co., Middle Wharf, Adelphi. 


Soriettes, 

Boranicat, or Epinsurcu, March 14.—The Pre- 
sident in the chair. Several donations were announced. 
Dr. M‘Donald exhibited a leaf of Phormium tenax, 
grownin Argyleshire. The leaf was 6 feet 3 inches 
long and 5} inches broad. He stated that the plant 
thrives well in that part of Seotland, without any pro- 
tection during winter. He also mentioned that in many 
places on the Mull of Cantyre, Myrtles, Hydrangeas, 
Puchsias, and other delicate plants, succeed admirably, 
without protection.—Specimens of plants from Simla 
were exhibited from Lieut. R. Maclagan, Bengal En- 


gineers. Simla is in lat. 31° 6’N.; long. 77° 13’ 22” E, 
Altitude 7040 feet. 
eae TEMPERATURE. 

aximum, Minimum, Rain in inches. 
1841, 83°5, June 8, 29° Jan. 22 and 23, 2 
1842, 82. May 381, 27.5, Feb. 5. 61,226 
1843, 81.8, June 19, 31.5, Jan, 10, 93.147 
1844, 77.3, — 22, 24.3, Jan. 13 and 15, 103.938 
1845, 78.2, — 20. 29,3, Feb, 17. 116.363 
1846, 113,145 

Mean 54°,29, 


Dr. Balfour read descriptions of Sabal umbraculifera, 
a Palm now in fruit in the Botanic Garden, and of 
Phoenix sylvestris, another Palm which is flowering at 
present in the same garden.—Dr. Maclagan made the 
following remarks regarding some articles of the vege- 
table materia medica. Prunus virginiana.—Under 
this name, borrowed from the United States’? Pharma- 
copeia,a bark has, during the last year or so, been 
employed in considerable quantity in this country as a 
medicine, and has found favour with several medical 
men. ‘This, it is presumed, is the bark which is offici- 
nal in the United States, and which, though bearing in 
the Pharraacopeia, U.S., the pharmacological designa- 
tion of Prunus virginiana, is not the bark of the plant 
which was so named by Linnzeus. Triostewm per fo- 
liatum, Linn.—The bark of the root of this is cathartic, 
and in large doses emetic, and as such is employed in 
America under the name of Fever-root, Phytolacca 
decandra, Willd.—Poke-weed. The root and berries 
are emeto-cathartic, and somewhat narcotic, and have 
been used in America in chronic rheumatism. In 
many of its actions it appears to resemble Mezereon. 
Eupatorium perfoliatum, Linn.—Thorough-wort, The 
leaves are esteemed tonic and diaphoretic, and have 
been used with success in intermittent fever, It 
appears from the statements of Wood and Bache to have 
arrested intermittent fevers, chiefly by acting as an 
emetic, and ean hardly be looked upon as possessing the 
properties of an anti-periodic. Arisema atrorubens, 
Blume; Arum triphyllum Wilid.—Indian Turnip. 
The recent root of this is extremely acrid, but when 
dried becomes bland, and yields its starch readily, 
quite white and pure. The half-dried root has been 
used as a stimulant expectorant in chronic eatarrh, and 
when mixed with sugar, as a stimulant application to 
sore mouths in children. The starch of this resembles 
under the microscope that of Arum maculatum, being 


senting a somewhat angular aspect. Podophyllum p-l- 
tatum, Linn.—May Apple or Mandrake. The root is 
an effective purgative, acting very like jalap, and 
applied to the same class of cases in which that drug is 
used. The leaves have the character of being some- 
what narcotic, but the fruit, which is sometimes called 
Wild-lemon, is eaten with impunity.—Mr. M'Nab read 
the following list of plants as they appeared in flower in 
the open borders of the Royal Botanie Garden, Edin- 
burgh, from 15th February till 14th March, 1850. 


Feb. 15. Hepatica triloba, | March 1. Primula nivalis 
varieties, », 2. Doronicum cauca- 
» 16, Crocus Susianus sicum 
(Cloth of Gold). » 99 Tussilago nivea 
» 9» Corylus avellana », 4&. Narcissus pumila 
», 18, Leucoium vernum », 5. Anemone pulsatilla 
»» 99 Symplocarpus feoe- » 7. Asarum europzsum 
tidus », 8. Omphalodes verna 
»» » Viola odorata », 9. Iberis sempervirens 
», 20, Capsella Bursa-pas- s, 11. Cardamine hirsuta 
toris » 9, Erythronium Dens- 
y, 21, Arabis albida Canis 
xy 9, Bellis perennis » 9») Scilla bifolia alba 
» », Lamium purpureum 9» 9», Do, cxrulea (13th 
», 22, Daphne Mezereon March) 
»» + Knappia agrostidea »» 9, Pulmonaria mollis 
» 23. Primula denticulata x» 9», VWinea major 
x» +» Vinea major », 12. Tussilago alba 
3, 24, Petasites vulzaris x4) SiSyrinchium grandi- 
», 25. Daphne Laureola florum 
x» 9, Dondia Epipactis », 13. Hyoscyamus physa- 
» 9» Potentilla Fragari- loides 
astrum 4 Cheiranthus Cheiri 
»» 26, Crocus sulphureus, x, 14. Draba aizoides 
and other garden x 9», Aponogeton distea- 
vars, ehyon (in open- 
s, 27. Tussilago Farfara air pond) 
», 28. Nordmannia cordi- » 9 Symphytum cauca- 
folia sicum 
March 1, Hyoscyamus Sco- » »y Ribes sanguineum 
polia 


Mr, Evans stated that he had made similar observa- 
tions on the flowering of plants in the Experimental 
Garden. In a warm situation Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum and Primula denticulata were in flower on 19th 
February. Bellis perennis flowered on 25th February 
and the Apricot on Ist March.—Five new Fellows were 
elected. 


Rebtews, 

Counsel to Inventors of Improvements in the Useful 
Arts. By T. Turner, London: Elsworth. 12mo, 
pp. 101. 

Tue aim of the author of the present little work is, he 
tells us, “1st, to offer some suggestions as to the culti- 
vation of the fields of useful invention, and the settle- 
ment of new tracts of its territory ; and, 2dly, to ex- 
hibit the inventor’s legal position in the general features 
of its privileges and conditions, leaving its forms and 
minutize to be dealt with when the special circumstances 
arrive.” The author has consequently divided his book 
into two parts corresponding to this two-fold division of 
his subject. The second part contains some useful in- 
formation, and may be perused with advantage by those 
who, in the words of the author, are at once denoted 
and reproached by the word projectors. 


Oceanus ; or a Peaceful Progress o’er the unpathed 
Sea. By Mrs. D. Osborae, Longmans, square 8vo, 
is a dialogue, the object of which is to give children a 
taste for the study of geography, for which purpose 
several amusing stories are introduced, along with 
clever woodcuts. 


By the late J. W. Howell. 

8vo, pp. 143. Jackson. 

THE object of the present work is to show the rela- 
tion which exists between the diferent branches of 
natural science. ‘No attempt is made to prove any- 
thing new, or to aspire to the deeply scientific character 
of many larger works of a similar nature; but only to 
employ and arrange the numerous facts with which 
persons who possess even a moderate degree of acquaint- 
ance with the sciences are already familiar, and to 
exhibit their novel, and perhaps unexpected relations, 
in a manner somewhat similar to that by which we form 
numerous and beautiful landscapes by the repeated 
combinations of the same objects, which result from 


The Unity of Nature. 


in small grains of a rounded form, but frequently pre- 


beholding them from different points of view.” 

With this intention the author considers the general 
relation of the sciences, aud then the particular rela- 
tions of Geometry to Astronomy, Mechanics to Astro- 
nomy, Optics to Astronomy, Astronomy to Geology, 
Botany to Geology, Optics to Geology, Botany to 
Animal Physiology, Physiology to Practical Religion, 
and Life to Organisation. 

The “ unity of Nature” is pointed out by the author 
in an easy and familiar style, and the work is worthy of 
being perused by those who think the world, with the 
various objects upon and around it, was made by chance. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Joun Warner’s, Esq, Hovpespon, Herts.—The 
grounds here lie on the two sides of a valley, whose 
hollow is occupied by a long irregular piece of water, 
at the upper end of which, near the house, is a fine 
fountain issuing from a piece of tasteful rockwork, sur- 
rounded by islands clothed with weeping and other 
trees. The house is conspicuously placed on a com- 
manding eminence at the N.E. corner of the grounds, 
overlooking a varied and rather extensive lawn, the 
water, and the rising ground on the opposite side of the 
valley. It has a neat conservatory attached to it, 
furnished with a fountain and gay with spring 
bulbs, Roses, and other early flowering plants. Im- 
mediately in front of it is a small rectangular flower- 


garden, cut off from the lawn by an evergreen hedge, 
and containing flower-beds in Grass, some nice orna- 
mental shrubs, a long piece of rock-work, and termi- 
nating in the end farthest from the house in a range of 
glass houses, in the centre of which is a handsome 
Orangery. he latter, being lofty, and having a highly 
decorated architectural front, is a conspicuous and 
striking object. In this house were some large and 
beautiful Orange trees covered with handsome fruit in 
all stages of growth. Some of the trees were growing 
in slate tubs, painted ornamentally, and having a mould- 
ing round the top, which greatly improves their appear- 
ance. This range of houses stands about half way down 
the hill, between the dwelling-house and the Orchid- house, 
described last week. On the upper side of the latter 
are two long Vineries, the first one a late house, in 
which Mr. Williams grows his pot Ferns; and the 
second an early house, filled with Muscats, which were 
breaking strongly, and showing well for a good 
crop of fruit. A tan bed io the centre of this 
house offers convenience for striking cuttings in, and 
for starting some of the stove plants, as Alla- 
mandas, and things of that kind, into early growth. 
In front of these Vineries is a range of pits for 
wintering soft-wooded plants in. The glass of these 
is covered in severe weather with asphalte shutters, 
which are found to make cleaner and more effective 
protecting material than mats, A small piece of fruit 
garden along the canal or water-side carries us out to 
the lawn, which is embellished with a neat fountain, and 
some fine specimens of shrubs and ornamental trees. 
Among the latter was a spreading Cedar of Lebanon, 
measuring more than 2 feet through the bole, though 
only turned out of an 8-inch pot 28 or 29 years ago. 
So much for the rapidity of growth of this kind of Cedar. 
Pursuing our way by a little bridge across the lake or 
“canal,” we reach the “bath garden,” where, by the 
side of the bath house, a water-wheel, turned by a 
stream led through a small pipe from the upper ground, 
throws the water up to the top of the dwelling-house, 
and supplies the fountains in its vicinity. Shady walks 
through a belt of plantation lead to the springs from 
whence this water is obtained. These rise out of ro- 
mantic dells near the top of the hill, decorated with 
rockwork, fragments of ancient building, and planted 
with the various kinds of British Ferns, whose culture 
Mr. Williams perfectly understands. Following the 
belt of plantation which encompasses two ample Grass 
fields, we now descend the hill, pass through a little 
Pinetum, enter what is called the “ Dahlia garden” 
noticed at p. 7, reeross the canal, and now we are on 
a fine raised terrace walk which leads to and is ona 
level with the mansion. Such is a cursory account of 
the general features of this interesting place, which is 
every year assuming a more highly decorated character, 
and for which it has great capabilities. Those who wish 
to make themselves more conversant with details, will 
find a good description of this garden at p. 7 of the 
present year’s volume, 


Miscellaneous. 
Time of Flowering of Certain Plants, at Gratz, 
during the Last Five Years. 


1845, 1816, 1817. 1848. 1849, 

SSS | — 
Apricots. .3...... April 26) larch 26/April 15)/April 5)April 8 
Cherriesin ccdesve| 55) (28) April Gh 55. 28h iyys LZ) sd lD 
Plums) =. eee pan) 2o|Maxche7i, sc) SO. .;, | aie ek ae 
Pears ... .|May 4/April 13/May 4/ ,, 16] ,, 30 
Appies ... cr, Bie 5 We 35; 6| ,, 21|May 65 
Qutnces itd las 28) 5, I4|May 4) ,, 14 
Medlars », 29|May Re ae! PRC lee «5 
Rye er, CTE Cae 4 ere" GL 25) an mal LU leer ae 2135 
Wheat SLO 25) ,, 29) 4, 27\June 2 
Maize July 5\June 17|June 25\June 18} ,, 26 
Vines .., June 18] ,, Lil. 35 Sie ys Lh se 8 
Lime Trees ...... | July d| ,, Lob tcwns ol ade Mel Gi. 28 


Dr. M. arco. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) \ 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

VineriEs.—Attend regularly to stopping and tying 
the shoots and thinning the berries. In regulating the 
bunches, it is well to consider whether a few very large 
ones will or will not be more desirable than a greater 
number of smaller buuches. Gardeners usually find 
those of a moderate size, averaging little more than a 
pound in weight, more generally useful than very large 
ones, from the greater facility with which they may be 
set on the dessert dishes. For this reason, the long, 
diffuse shoulders of very large shows should be re- 
moved; and the loss in the weight of individual 
bunches will be amply compensated for by the greater 
number of useful bunches, and the Jarger size of the 
berries. Examine the state of the inside borders as 
regards moisture ; and in this do not be satisfied with 
the appearance of the surface, which is frequently kept 
moist by syringing, but examine the soil 10 or 12 inches 
lower down. If any water is necessary, use manure- 
water at 80°. If the border has become rather dry, 
the impulse given by this will be immediately visible in 
the vigorous and rapid expansion of shoots and leaves. 
Pracu-Housges.— Take care that the inside borders do 
not get too dry, but supply them with liquid manure as 
often as the state of the soil requires it, previously 
loosening the surface, that the water may penetrate all 
parts of the border equally. The period between the 
setting and the stoning of the fruit is a critical one, and 
during that time they should not be hurried forward 
by undue excitement, or they are very liable to cast 


their fruit: but after this stage is securely passed, they 
a 


The 
1848—therm. 78 deg.; and the lowest on the Ist, 1833—therm. 16 deg. 
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wul stand almost as much heat as a Pine. ‘I'’hey delight 
in a high humid atmosphere, if accompanied with 
abundant ventilation. Cuzrnizs anp Apricots.—Where 
fruit is swelling maintain a night temperature of about 
55°, Give abundance of air, and on fine afternoons 
close at 80°, and syringe immediately with clean water. 
These fruits require to be forced very gradually, and a 
high night temperature should be carefully avoided, 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Finish planting out biennials and perennials from 
meserve-garden, and dividing large batches of herba- 
ceous plants. Plants of these kinds, including Holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums, &c., must be carefully guarded 
against the attacks of snails, by forming a ring of soot 
and lime round the plants, and scattering a little over 
the surface of the soil. The decaying remains of last 
year’s stems should also be removed, and the soil neatly 
levelled round them, to destroy any lurking places which 
the enemy may have about the crowns of the plants. 
The Hollyhock is now becoming a general favourite in 
the flower-garden, owing to the pains which florists have 
lately taken to improve upon the old common varieties. 
To grow them in perfection, a deep rich soil is necessary ; 
and if the ground about the old plants does not answer 
te this description, let it be improved by forking in some 
well-rotted dung ; and, during the growing season, let 
the plants have frequent waterings of liquid manure. 
Borders of mixed herbaceous plants are very appro- 
priate and beautiful in certain situations, if tastefully 
arranged as regards height and habit of growth, colour, 
and season of flowering ; owing to a want of attention 
to these particulars, beds of this kind are considered 
dull and uninteresting. ‘The arrangement of the plants 
cannot be rectified during the season of growth, nor yet 
during the season of rest, unless some means be adopted 
of distinguishing them when they are in a dormant 
state. They should be correctly named as they come 
into flower, and memoranda taken of their height, 
colour, season, and other peculiarities, that, with the 
assistance “of this information, they may be systema- 
tically arranged when the proper season for moving 
them arrives. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS., 

The prevalence of north-easterly winds, accompanied 
with severe frost, has been a serious drawback on vege- 
tation, and unless Tulips have been well protected they 
must have suffered severely. We hope, however, our 
cautions have been fully carried out; if so, but little 
harm will ensue. As for Carnations and Picotees, the 
sooner they are plantedin the pots in which they are to 
flower the better. We like early potting, andif the 
plants have been well hardened, no extra shelter will 
nowberequired. Auriculas and Polyanthuses in frames 
will now be starting, andas this is a most critical period, 
much care will be requisite. We fear that during the 
few past frosty nights, unless the frames were well 
covered, much injury would result; at all events, this 
attention must be carefully seen to. Water may, when 


-the weather is fine, be given copiously (when moisture 


is requisite) ; but we would by no means recommend 


- frequent and slight attention in this particular ; when 


water is given let the ball of soil be thoroughly saturated. 
Bahlias, Pinks, and Pansies may be attended to, as in 
our previous Calendars. In 10 days we shall have some- 
thing more to say on these favourites. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Young seeds of the Brassica family should be carefully 
guarded against the depredations of birds, by covering 
them with netting, and from the attacks of slugs by 
sprinkling a little lime and soot amongst them. Toma- 
toes and Capsicums should be sown in heat and potted 
off, three plants in a 4-inch pot, in a rich loamy soil, as 
soon as the young plants will bear handling. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending March 28, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


BaRoMBTER. THERMOMETER. 
March. Age Wind. |} Rain. 

c Max. ; Min. Max.| Min. Mean 
Friday.. 22 8 30.214 | 29.784 39 | 30 | 39.5 w. .00 
Satur... 24 9 29.529 | 29.501 At 2 35.5 N. OL 
Sunday . 2 10 29.692 | 29.499 42 | 22 | 32.0 /| NW. 01 
"Monday 23} li || 29.769 | 29.736 42 14 ‘| 25.0 N. 0 
‘Tues. .. 12 29.791 | 29.767 42 19 || S.W. 01 
Wed. .. fe} 29.937 | 29.710 44 16 E. 09 
Thurs... 4 | 30.106 | 30.012 49 16 | 32.5 | W. .00 
Average. | 29.862 | 29.719 || 44.5 | 20.5! 32.5 | 0.03 


March 22—Hoar trost; cloudy. 
—  23—Heavy clouds; sleet with cold wind; clear; frosty. 
_ 2\—Some snow flakes; slight snow; cloudy; frosty. 
— 2%—Clear and frosty; white clouds with clear intervals; clear; 
severe frost at night. 
— 26—Clear and frosty; overcast; snow showers in ev‘ning; frosty. 
— 27—Fogzy; slight haze, with very dry cold air: clear; severe frost. 
— 28—Slight frosty haze; bright sun; clear and frosty. 
Mean temperature of the week, 10) deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending April 6, 180. 


P revaili inds. 
as a See | ae No.of | Greatest Prevailing Winds. 
ah) woe) 6 | Yearsin catia oe ae RS 

March. | #EE | 528 | £2 | which it Quantity = 

» andApril.] == | > Sk |= Pi of Kain. = 

= <0 <a Rained. =z 

» Sunday3)| 55.2 358 45.5 10 0.30 in. | 2} 6] 2} 2] 4] 2] 4) 2 

Mon. 54.2 35.2 44.7 13 0.76 3) 3] 3] 3] 3] 5) 214 
Rues 2) 55.2 36.3 45.8 11 1.19 4] 2] 3} 1] 3| 6] 2] 3 
Wed. 3) 56.5 34.2 45.3 4 007 4) 3) 2 1) 115] 5/3 
Thurs. 4| 56.1 37.0 | 46.5 10 0.46 4) 2 1} 6] 2] 2/3 
Friday 5) 56.2 36.9 | 46.6 12 0.65 —} 3) 3) 1] 2] 5] 8) 2 

Satur. 6| 56.3 | 36.5 | 46.4 9 0.30 3} 6) 2] 11 4| 7) 

highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 3d 


Notices to Correspondents. 

American Briicut: C H. Destroy it by means of spirits of tar» 
applied with a common painter’s brush. 

AZALEAS: Sub. Assist them to make their wood early in the 
season, by placing them in heat when they begin to show 
signs of growth. Keep them in a growing heat till their 
young shoots have attained their full size; then harden them 
off, by gradually decreasing the temperature, and finally 
place them out of doors, in order that their wood may be 
thoroughly ripened early in autumn, and their flower-buds 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


set. Under this treatment, if their roots are in good con- 
dition, they will flower with you the following year.t 

BeEs: Old Sub. A cup or glass should always be put on as 
soon as the swarm is off, and if this has occurred in June, 
will, even in moderate seasons, be filled and sealed in time 
(about the middle of July) to place a second one on; but 
this second one should not be removed in the middle of 
August, the proper time, unless the weight in the hands of 
the stock leada you to think that the bees have stored a suffi- 
cient quantity for the autumn and spring consumption. It is 
better to preserve this second one till late in the autumn, for 
should September or October prove very wet and unfayour- 
able, you will benefit the stock more by replacing the second 
cup or glass than by artificial food. On a swarm which 
bas been hived in June or early in July, it is proper 
to place a cap or glass, and you will have it filled shortly 
after the one placed on the stock hive, and in time fora 
second one, which also preserve for the same purpose as that 
from the stock hive. But to assist the bees in making comb, 
it is advisable immediately after the swarm is moved to its 
permanent place to put a feeder on with a syrup of sugar, 
as directed in artificial feeding at page 165; but this is to be 
made of 2 lbs. loaf sugar, dissolved in a pint of water, boiled 
up briskly, removing the scum as it rises; when cold to be 
bottled for use. The feeder should be replenished for three 
or four days, then removed, and the cup or glass placed in 
its stead, This management will not in the least weaken 
the stock, but otherwize, as it gives more room for breed- 
ing. Y. 

BuAck BARBAROSSA Grape: Sub, The bunches grow to a great 
size. One exhibited at a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society weighed 4 lbs. 13 oz. It is middling well flavoured ; 
bat its chief merit consists in its hanging late, keeping 
plump and good, even almost up to the present time. $ 

Booxs: Lutonian. The best general introduction to entomology 
is Kirby and Spence’s ‘‘ Introduction,” 4 vols. 8vyo; that on 
the families is Westwood’s “‘ Introduction,” 2 vols. 8vo ; that 
on the British genera, Curtis’s ‘‘ British Entomology ;” that 
on the species of beetles, Stephens’s ‘‘Manual of British 
Beetles ;” that on butterflies and mothe, by Humphreys and 
Westwood ; and those for beginners, are Newman’s “‘ Gram- 
mar” and Westwood’s ‘‘ Entomologist’s Text-book.” W.— 
An Irish Sub, There is no such book, ‘‘ Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary” and ‘‘Sweet’s Cultivator” are the nearest to 
what you want. 

Brown’s Fumicaron: RE. We have not yet tried this suffi- 
ciently, but it seems to be a very nice useful instrument. As 
soon as we have given it a proper trial, we shail report 
further upon it. 

CaMELLIAS: A Constant Reader. Do you think that these are 
stove plants, that you treat them in the manner that you 
describe? The wonder is that you have not killed them out- 
right. Your temperature is 20° too high. 

Deopars: Cambro Britannicus. Never stake the young droop- 
ing shoot; it will stiffen in time from its own unaided efforts. 
If there is a double Jeader, then pinch the end off the worst, 
so as to allow the other to go a-head, and do no more to the 
top. Mind that the roots do not remain cork-screwed when 
the young plants are put out. 

Drains: WR M. The roots arenot from any aquatic plant, but 
from something that grows near your drains. Moots are so 
much alike that they cannot be distinguished ; those of all 
plants will choke drains— Carrots are quite as likely as 
Mangold. If we were on the spot we would engage to dis- 
cover your enemy, but at this distance it is impossible. Can- 
not you trace them back? What is growing rankest near 
the drains? That would be suspicious, Are there no trees, 
or Thistles, or Docks, or coarserankGrass ? In other words, 
is the land clean? We venture to ask this, because we have 
sometimes thought that Irishmen really must grow Thistles 
as a field crop, 

GESNERA ZEBRINA: J O P. Place those in a dormant state in 
gentle heat; keep the plant which appears to have flowered 
lately on a cool shelf near the glass, and let it remain dry 
until it shows signs of growth... Then encourage it to grow, 
by giving it more heat, and watering it when it requires it.t 

Heatina: P P. One of Rogers’s conical boilers will heat a 
hothouse and Melon pit standing near each other, but in 
opposite directions, provided the house and pit are not very 
large. You do not mention their size.t 

Insects: P D. The beetle which has scooped out the pith of 


piniperda, described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1846, 


p. 740. Fig. 1 is a shoot with the burrow shown at the 
bottom ; 2, ditto opened; 3, the beetle of the natural size ; 


4, ditto magnified ; e, e, f, 9. g, parts of its mouth. The dis- | 


eased shoots should be cut off and burned before the females 
deposit their eggs. V.—W B B. The winged cockroach sent 
seems to be of a different species from the small wingless 
specimens sent before. It seems identical with a species we 
have received from New Holland, and we think it is a female 
and not a male. IV.—J S H. We should be glad to see the 
two species of cockroach from Messrs. Loddiges’ Orchid- 
house. We have no doubt that there are numerous species 
with the same habits, and only hope that the Orchid growers 
will not let them gain a head, as has been the case with the 
common cockroach imported from the East, and the larger 
species from America, now becoming much more common 
than formerly. W.—Sub. The brown cases like bits of cigar 
formed on Whitethorn hedges are the cocoons of the large 
sawHy (Trichiosoma lucorum), which we shall shortly illus- 
trate in our series of entomological articles. IV. 

Juniperus ExceLsA: CRD. It will stand the winter and 
thrive near London, where Cupressus sempervirens and 
torulosa do well.t 

Names or Puants: HD. Senecio Petasites,—Addio. We don’t 
know.—P J N. Erythronium Dens Canis, the Dog’s-tooth 
Violet.— S B. Cornus Mas —Zouch, Campanula hybrida.—J 
Ellis. Erica versicolor, Dendrobium excisum.— Cymro. Salvia 
pseudo-coccinea.—G M. Is it not a starved state of Cochlearia 
anglica? Its oval silicles refer it to that species, and not to 
gronlandica, which it a good deal resembles.—Anon. A Gono- 
lobus, and apparently G. diadematus.—P B. 1. Schomburgkia 
updulata, a beautiful Dendrobe, quite new; canyou not send 
us it, or a sketch of it, for publication in Paxton’s Fiower 
Garden? It is a charming thing ; where from?—Y D, Pem- 
broke. 1, Acacia macradenia ; 2, A. decipiens, 

RvELLIA MAcuLaTA: JL. We believe this to be Strobilanthes 


CHRONICLE, 


(Marcu 30, 


the light, when itis beginning to grow, choosing a well ven- 

tilated place ; give it plenty of water, and keep it growing as 

strong as you can; a little weak guano water twice in the 

course of the first six weeks will do it good, When it has 

made its wood place it in a dry greenhouse to rest. Then 

are it in the next season, as before, and it will probably 
ower, 

SeEps: Keswick. We print some letters on this subject, and 
shall return to it aa soon as we have time. In the meanwhile, 
the quality of some of the criticism which has been offered 
may be judged of without our assistance, Whatis to be said 
of differences 1 about which seedsmen themselves cannot 
agree ? 

Tue SNowFLAKE: G S V. The Vernal Snowflake, Leucoium 
vernum, of which the following is a representation, is a rare 


bulbous plant, perfectly hardy, butimpatient of wet in winter. 
You will see thatit is totally different from a Snowdrop, and 
much prettier ; the Snowdrop has three long sepals and three 


same Jength, collected into a bell. 

Tue Weatner: A B. You are lucky—as you will see by 
examining our weather register. We have had near London, 
a temperature of 14°, and 4 inches of snow in some places, 

Timper: J WH. The timber of Abies Douglasii is among the 
finest of all kinds of deal. We have now before us a plank 
an inch thick, almost as hard as Yew, which has stood ina 
warm dry room for 24 years witbout warping or splitting, or 
being in any way affected. The statement that you have 
received is the reverse of the fact in all the districts watered 
by the Columbia River. 

Watts: LL. On no account use coal tar upon your walls, at 
least at this season. Many a fine tree has been killed by its 
vapour. If applied at all it should be late in the autumn, 
when the walls are quite dry, and the trees are sinking to 
yest. Then the fumes from it will bave been dissipated before 
the trees bud in the succeeding spring. 

Wats: A Man in daily practice may be a “ practical” person, 
but he is not a very intelligent one. Like many other men, 
he persuades himself that what he has never tried cannot 
answer; and then when he is told that it does answer, he, 
with the civility belonging to his breed, is satisfied with 
giving the statement a flat contradiction. 

WEEPING ASH: North Briton. It will not injure a Weeping Ash, 
grafted last year, to allow Scarlet Runners to entwine them- 
selves round the stems, which look naked, for a year or two. 
We would rather be the Ash than the Runners. 

Winter Satap: P Q. We shall not Jose sight of this question ; 
and we confidently look for much information from our cor- 
respondents. Mache, is Lamb’s Lettuce; Mache a Italie is, 
we believe, Valerianella carinata, Sprue Grass is the small 
Asparagus, too slender to be used at table, except when cut 
to pieces. The two best public collections of Orchids are at 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and at Kew. We cannot’ 
with any propriety give you an answer to the same inquiry 
respecting private collections, That mode of heating an- 
swers perfectly with some, and fails with others; for the 
same reason, apparently, as belongs to Arnott’s stoves, and 
the opposite opinions entertained about them, 

Misc: Sub. Orange trees and Camellias will succeed perfectly 
in a well drained conservatory bed 24 feet deep, made with 
peat, leaf mould, and sandy loam. It is just the place for 
them. A visit to the nearest large conservatory will give 
you a better idea of the kind of arrangement to be followed, 
and the plants most suitable for your large houses, than we 
can furnish you with. What do you mean by New Zealand 
Flags 2{—A Sub. Ferula communis is a hardy herbaceous 
plant, requiring no other care than room enough to grow in, 
and a warm thoroughly drained soil, more light than heavy. 
Cupressus sempervirens is the common evergreen Cypress, 
an evergreen tree too tender for any climate north of Kent, 
except some warm places on the western coast.—H G. We 
cannot advise you better than you have been doing. Pigeon 
dung is a powerful manure, and is best mixed with some- 
thing of a less stimulating character. t-£ 8. Shake the 
sulphur on your mildewed Roses out of an old tin pepper-box, 
if you have one. Syringe the plants first, that it may adhere 
to the leaves. The Cloth of Gold being a strong growing 
Rose, should not be too highly manured, For the treatment 
of Azaleas see next column. Mandevilla suaveolens succeeds 
best planted out in the border of a greenhouse, and trained 
up the rafter. For directions about watering, see “ Villa 
Gardening,” in another page. }— Ravenswood. Veronica 
speciosa is not hardy. It will succeed in almost any kind of 
soil, Ranunculuses may be benefited by warering them with 
weak guano water when they are in bloom ; but it should not 
be done oftener than once a week at most.} 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 


maculata, You probably do not give it heat and light enough 
when growing. Try this plan; put it in the stove close to 


Cinerartas: ZL. A nice bright-coloured variety, but much too 
small,* i 


short petals; the Snowflake has sepals and petals of the 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


_p AMES PHILLIPS anv Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES, 


16 oz. from 2d. to 33d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. 3. d. 
a1 8} ,, 5 Under ... «.» 6by4...12 6 

” MY 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 
26) 8h TE oe Thy5 4 8Sby6..18 6 


ee Aber, Obes, 8 by 6 » _ 10 by8...20 6 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 

up, at 24d. per foct. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 

foot, according to size, 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 

6 by 4 and 6} by 44 ... 10s, 6d. | 7 by 5 and 73 by 5} .,. 12s. 0d. 
Sby6 ,, Ssby 6s ...13 6 |9by7 ,, 10 by8 ...15 0 

MILK PANS, PROPAGATING GLASSES. 


12 in, diameter . 28,.0d. | 2in, diameter 0s. 2d, 
14 ” te 7 a6: 8 $1 ry 0 3 
16 ” f ae O 4 A 0 4 
18 » ; ae Go 5 rf, 0 6 
20 ry e ans 0 6 of r 0 8 
22 ne , 46 7 6 0 10 
24 ” . 5 0 8 i 10 
25 a on roe a) 9 a 1 2 
CREAM POTS, 10 ar aC ‘cans 2 & 
from 2s, each, 11 TG 


BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 
CUCUMBER TUBES. 


METAL HAND FRAMES, 
an) O8s0G. 


12 inches =coqgttl 12 inches long w. Is, 0d. 
Te’ 5, Reese Olr | 14 i stair tach li 2 
6, Ree teeies 8 Oh 16 i at Sas 
is, aahmeren 90) ||| 18 a a oe 6 
20, Fetes 20) 04 |/.29 a a eae 8 
a Sita! (Oi) || 22 Se set ascii nee 

Open tops, 1s. extra. 24 ‘A 7 2 0 


Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
Ss. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6Gd.; 6do.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

See Article in THE GARDENERS’ CyRONICLE of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 

** Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and thatit willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . , . ‘* As forthe article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 

- « » ‘The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs, HartLeys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116. BISHOPSGATE STREET.” 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs. CuHance, I1anTLEY, SwINBURNE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of Jarge Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d, per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 

soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 
. Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, d&c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one. May be 
dad Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for,the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
¢o James Hertey and Co., 55, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, GUANO, 

CRUSHED BONES, and all other artificial MANURES, 
at Messrs. Hunts’ Bone Mills and Manure Works, High-street, 
Lambeth, London, Established 1816. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ies <0 BLO TO! 0 
Clover Manure, do. AS ane tad mean Ue ip 0 
Turnip Manure, do. 48 ve a aceite (U0) 
Superphosphate of Lime rer 50 oi ee 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites Sas Hebe ONO 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9/. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 

W ILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wittiam E, 

RENDLE and Co., Union-road, P)ymouth, 
GIBBS’ GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, warranted, at 
91. 15s. per ton. In the Import Docks. 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES, 
ERUVIAN GUANO of the finest quality (as im- 
ported by the Contractors) on Sale; also Superphosphate 

of Lime, Gypsum, Nitrate of Soda, Salt, and all other Manures 
of known yalue.—Apply to Mark Foruercit1i, 201A, Upper 
Thames-street, London. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 

now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, avd SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 


Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


Ga PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 
Importer’s Stores, LINSEED CAKES, and all kinds of 
Artificial Manures, may be had at London prices, for Cash, of 
Messrs. Opams and PickForD, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
&e., &e. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season. It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulpburie Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct irom the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Ponsrtr, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 

phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
Fornercity, 201A, Upper Thames-street, London. 


CORN MANURE, 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Soluble Silica, or 
Silicate of Potash, &c. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, ov 
avy Wharf in London, 8/. per ton, Itis sold in a finely-ground 
dried powder, by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, 
Mark-)ane, London. 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

OMPOUND -CARBONISED ANIMAL MA- 

NURE.—This MANURE is composed of a combination of 
highly fertilising artificial substances with natural animal pro- 
ducts, so as to contain, in a concentrated state, all the ele- 
ments that are best calculated, not only for promoting the 
germination of seeds and luxuriance of growth in vegetation, 
but increasing the produce, as well as improving the quality, of 
the crop to which it has been applied. It is prepared either to 
be suitable for general purposes, or expressly for each parti- 
cular kind of crop, as may be required, and its beneficial 


ry.O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
at their Country Mansions, 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED, 
and its cheapness aud durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on ap- 
plication to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
SONS, 


HOMAS PERRY AND 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, M.nufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, d&c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 

And Government Contractors. 

! |The works of Messrs. Prrry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Irom 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 

application, post-free. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING, 


effects upon the soil will continue for several years. Price (net 
cash) per ton, from 71, 10s. to 141. ; the quantity to be applied 
from 3 to 4 cwt. per acre, according to circumstances, 

Orders to be addressed to the MANAGER at the MANU- 
FACTORY, Middle-yard, Great Queen’s.street, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields; or to HENRY COLES (Agent for the Sale), 32, Cran- 
bourn-street, Leicester.square. TERMS.—Cash on delivery. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at Charing-cross. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


Se 
AIYACINTH FLOWER DISBES 
T MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 

* the best description, varying, from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
$d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. per inch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafiers, and the glass put in with 


putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 


each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


: ___BEE HIVES, 
GEORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 

_ announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Boe. The collection. consists of ‘‘Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘The 
Improved Cottge Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
«may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
‘be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
cand unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
‘with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—Grorar NEIGHBOUR and Son, 127, High 
Holborn, London.. 

“Nutt on Bees” (6th edition), now published, 


foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


Xa, 


— = 
W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich, 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 


THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost, 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two Sitver MepAL 
Pxizes, and is the Felt sovety patronised and adopted by 

Her MAJEsTy’s Woods aND ForEsTS, 

HonovuraBLle BoarD or ORDNANCE, 

HonoorasB_e East Inpia Company, 

HoNnovuRABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Heg Masesty’s Estate, Iste or WicuT, 

Royat Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut. 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocietTy’s Ilouse, Hanover- 
square, 
ate is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

PricE ONE PENNY PER Square Foor, 

*.* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

¢e The Publicis cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West« 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nr1Lu and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Ksqu, 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com-~ 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nore,—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
uo more than they require. ; 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application ot the Felt. 


Che Aaricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespar, April 3—Agricultural Society of England. 
e Wepwuspaxy, — 10—Agricu tural Soviety of England. 
TaugEspar, _ 11—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


ARTIFICIAL LAKES AND PONDS made in aid of land- 
scape gardening, or as decorative objects in pleasure- 
grounds, are almost necessarily so circumstanced, 
that in the course of a few years they become 
clogged by the deposits from the streams that supply 
them, and would be eventually filled up by alluvial 
and vegetable matters, were they not periodically 
emptied, and their concavity renewed, by throwing 
out the intrusive materials. Inquiries are often 
made as to the profitable application, &c., of such 
mud. Itis of course right to make the most of it ; 
but supposing it to be of mo value, a pond in a 
gentleman’s pleasure-ground must be decently clean, 
or it had better take itself. elsewhere, after the 
fashion of an African mirage. If it cannot be made 
respectable at a profit, it must at an outlay. The 
greenhouse is not expected to turn out a remune- 
rative part of the establishment, nor may the orna- 
mental water be viewed rationally with a mercenary 
eye. Boccrus’s speculations about fresh-water fish 
will not star.d the scrutiny of their balance-sheet in 
England, and the mud itself ought in fact to be taken 
as so much manure gained, while the cleaning it out 
belongs to the regular expense of keeping up the 
domain. 

But pond-mud of any long standing accumulation 
is, we believe, of greater value as manure than is 
currently suspected. It consists of minute, finely- 
divided particles of earths, and of the remains of 
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decayed vegetables and of defunct living creatures— 
materials which a very slight preparation renders 
the most suitable food for plants. It contains a 
considerable proportion of animal matters ; in proof 
whereof, any time during the months of May, June, 
July, or August, take a landing-net lined with cloth, 
fish out a few samples of this mud, and empty them 
on the grass; you will soon see scores of swimming, 
crawling, and even flying things (very curious and 
interesting too*) struggling to escape: next day 
break up these half-dried patches of mud, and you 
will find other living creatures ; besides all which, 
it may be assumed that there are thousands of 
others, ‘invisible or dimly seen,’’—millions more 
probably—objects for the microscope, in these three 
or four netfuls of mud. Tven these organised 
atoms when dead, must, to a degree, animalise the 
mud as manure. In the winter months they have 
all perished, or are dormant. Let not the farmer 
suppose that by scattering them on his Grass lands, 
or mixing them in his dung-heap, he will thus be 
introducing destructive grubs; he will no more make 
them assume that character than he can make the 
Victoria regia take the place of the Wallflower on 
a ruin. Remoyed from their proper element they 
perish and decay. Pond-mud thus containing an 
appreciable per-centage of animal matter, it must be 
contrary to good practice to mix lime with it, as is 
usually recommended. 

To cleanse a long-neglected piece of shallow 
water of any extent, is a task which requires a 
thoughtful steady determination, and will not suc- 
ceeed well if thrown off in a hurry. It is not the 
gangs of men, and the tubs of beer that will 
suddenly effect the clearance satisfactorily. It must 
be a work of some time, and therefore cannot well 
be commenced in the spring, as the increasing 
power of the sun would soon raise offensive and 
unwholesome exhalations from the exposed surface. 
The time of year most suitable to make a beginning 
—and the writer has tried both the summer and 
the winter practice—is in October, as soon as 
the grand autumnal fall in temperature has taken 
place. Then open the sluice-gate at the lower 
end of the lake, having placed a wire guard 
before it to prevent the escape of fish, and let 
every drop of water that will, run off. From -this 
time the sluice must be kept constantly open, for 
drainage. At the end of a week, or before, if the 
weather be fine, a few experimental cuts may be 
made into the mud, to try its stiffness, and act as 
Side drains ; that within reach of the bank may be 
thrown out with the spade. If the bottom be suffi- 
ciently hard, the mud further in may be barrowed 
up, as soon as it has attained a sufficient consistency ; 
if the bottom be soft, planks must be laid down, 
and shifted as ocasion requires, for broad-wheeled 
barrows to travel on. Cuts extending into the body 
of the mud will continually be made, as judgment 
dictates, so that it may be brought as near as may 
be at least to the stiffness of a Cambridge cheese ; 
that first thrown out on the bank will be carted 
away, as soon as it is firm enough, to make room 
for a second casting to lie, and drain a few days in 
its turn. The mud thus becomes as manageable as 
any other earthy manure; but the process cannot 
be rapid. The proprietor must be content to be- 
hold, for a season, a dark hollow, instead of a bright 
sheet of water. It will be found that the work 
never goes on better (after this drainage), or with 
Jess discomfort to the men, than during a hard frost ; 
and as the winter advances, the materials, losing the 
water with which they were saturated, become still 
more easy to deal with. It is better to finish the 
work as it proceeds, leaving the bottom in the state 
in which it is finally to remain, than to do things by 
halves; and the forwarder the task advances, the 
more quickly it will be found to run off. But if 
there has been a heavy crop of perennial water- 
weeds, two clearances will have to be made (of the 
weeds first, and of the mud afterwards), unless there 
is sufficient room on the spot for the whole mixed 
mass that is thrown out, to lie and consolidate. 
The water, of course, will not be turned in again till 
the cleansing is complete, even if it be continued 
till next April or May. 

There isa machine called the Didling Machine, 
used for deepening the courses of slow-running 
navigable rivers, and bringing up the mud that is 
perpetually deposited there. Its origin is this: at 
first, on such streams, men, called “didlers” (the 
first syllable pronounced like the word die), were 
employed to hoe up the mud from the bottom of the 
river, by means of an iron pouch at the end of a long 
pole. ‘The mud so brought up was deposited in the 

* Once or twice in the summer the writer entertains a 
fishing party, consisting of a few little children, by thus cap- 
turing all small possibly obtainable water-creatures, and de- 
positing the entire catch in a glass vessel filled with clear 
water, to be kept as a raree-show as long as the things survive. 
The reader would be astonished at the immense number and 


yariety of specimens thus collected in an hour; their move- 
ments and habits afford amusement for days. 


flat open barges in which the didlers moved up and 
down the stream, and was discharged at certain 
stations ; but it was a slow and laborious proceeding. 
Afterwards a contrivance for more efficient work was 
made by attaching a number of large iron pouches 
or buckets to an endless chain traversing perpen- 
dicularly on a frame-work in a large barge. The 
motive power is, in some cases horses, in others 
steam. The barge, or Didling Machine, is moored 
so that the lowest bucket cuts into the mud, the 
endless chain revolves, the bucket rises on the out- 
ward side laden, and is followed by the others ; in 
passing the highest point of the chain, it is reversed, 
and discharges its cargo into the barge, and then re- 
descends to the bed of the stream. 

These bulky machines cannot easily be brought 
to bear upon lakes that are inaccessible to them by 
water conveyance. We have seen an attempt to 
drag the mud on shore, by horse-power, with an iron 
bucket similar to those of the Didling Machines. 
But the barrow and spade perform their task more 
neatly, as well as more efficiently : and the plan here 
recommended supplies employment during the dead 
months of winter. It appears to the writer, that 
mixing the mud with lime, salt, &., is a needless 
expense, and at best does no good ; Nature does not 
make these mixtures with her alluvial deposits. In 
his own case, as soon as the first casting of mud was 
firm enough to cart, it was set out in heaps, both on 
pasture land, and on the layer (mixed seeds) for 
next year’s upland hay, as thickly as appeared safe 
to avoid killing the plant or preventing the Grass 
from getting through. In a few days the heaps had 
still further drained off their moisture, and were 
spread. In frosty weather the mud adhered in solid 
lumps ; still it was carted and spread as before; 
with a thaw the lumps fell to pieces. Jn due time, 
bush-harrowing, and stone-gathering, and rolling 
took place. The effect has been most beneficial. 
In very early spring both the length and colour of 
the herbage showed to an inch where their mud had 
been applied, reminding us of Dr. Franxutw’s writing 
Gypsum in immense capitals on a roadside Clover- 
field. What is not wanted for these purposes goes 
to the manure heap, either to make bottoms, sides, 
or top, or to be mixed with the entire compost, and 
so increase (what after all is a material point, 
especially on light lands) the bulk of the year’s 
manure. A slight addition of more highly-seasoned 
matters from towns, then makes the whole into a 
valuable fertilising mass; and thus we have the 
pleasure of again beholding our lake clear and 
brilliant and pure, a luxuriant crop of meadow Grass 
and upland hay, and a mountainous muck-heap to 
cut at and cart from, for Turnips or other green 
crops. D. 


Ans not poor’s-rates in many districts a burden of 
serious weight upon the cultivators of the soil ? 
And—tTHE CONDITION OF THE LABoURER—is it not a 
subject interesting to agriculturists on other grounds 
as well as the merely economical, on which the 
poor’s-rate aspect of it rests ? What subject can 
commend itself more fully to the sympathies of 
farmers ? for agricultural labourers are their neigh- 
bours—the population amongst whom they dwell. 
And what subject is more important to a full con- 
sideration of the buseness of farming ; for upon the 
character and ability of the labourer, and, therefore, 
upon the circumstances affecting his character and 
ability, farm profits in a great measure depend. We 
certainly think that agriculture generally would 
greatly benefit—if the right means were indicated 
and adopted for improving the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

Now, few things would tend more powerfully to 
the attainment of this end, than a knowledge of the 
actual circumstances in which labourers exist through- 
out the country. We should then be able to trace 
the causes of the striking differences which, in dif- 
ferent localities, those circumstances display ; and 
we should also be able to trace the connection, if 
any, between the circumstances of the labourer and 
those of the farmer—both matters of first importance 
to the full discussion of the subject. Well!—with 
a view of acquiring such a knowledge, we lately sent 
a list of questions to gentlemen residing in the dif- 
ferent counties of England and Scotland, who had 
before kindly answered inquiries issued from the 
office of this Paper; and we have received a good 
many very instructive replies, of which we hope 
soon to make use. The idea entertained was, that 
the information thus obtained would be agricul- 
turally useful; no theory was held connecting the 
subjects of wages and prices—none, indeed, upon 
any other of the relationships which wages and em- 
ployment no doubt possess. The answers asked for 


were not expected to illustrate the soundness of any 
preconceived idea upon the subject at all—they were 
only expected to tell the Trutm upon a topic of 
unequalled importance; and its usefulness on this 
ground alone, it was supposed, would justify all the 


trouble of the inquiry, whether to those who insti-— 
tuted it, or to those who should kindly forward it. 
How grotesquely absurd then is the mistake which 
sees in this inquiry a deeply-laid scheme for ther 
injury of agriculturists—“ an engine to be used for 
their destruction!” We refer to the following: 
letter which appeared last Monday prominently 
placed in the columns of the Mark Lane Express: 
“ BEWARE OF FALSE FRIENDS. 
“0 THE CULTIVATORS OF THE SOIL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
‘‘Broraer Faumers,—The editor of a free-trade Paper has 
issued circulars requesting answers to a string of questions 
proposed in reference to the value of labour. Andif it shall 
appear that wages have not fallen commensurate with the 
price of produce, your laudable but mistaken zeal to employ 
the labourers at a higher rate than you can afford will be used 
as an engine for your own destruction, in an endeavour to show 
that distress, deep and wide spread, does not exist amongat 
agviculturists. To those who have received circulars permit 
me to say, Do not reply to them, Lam, gentlemen, most truly 
yours, “Suspicion.” 
Following immediately the issue of our circulars 
upon the subject it names, we must suppose that 
the letter of ‘* Suspicion’ here alludes to the Ag77- 
cultural Gazette ; and if any doubt existed on the sub- 
ject it would be removed by Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
which introduces our title, without reserve, into the 
same letter. The description thus given of us, 
inaccurate as it is, will probably serve the purpose 
better than any other would have done. But we 
assure the writer that he is entirely mistaken in at- 
tributing to us any object whatever beyond that 
of ascertaining the truth. He judges of our 
conduct by his own, and fancies that all men’s 
ways are as crooked as those along which he 
stumbles. “To those who have received the 
circulars permit me to say, Do not reply to 
them!!” What a paltry display this is! Suppose 
that “Suspicion” shall have succeeded in entering 
the minds of our correspondents: they will, no 
doubt, act upon this advice—and our humble at- 
tempt to ascertain the facts regarding the condition 
of the agricultural labourer will for the present have 
failed. But is any one the better for ignorance on 
this subject 2? Will suspicion, tending to perpetuate 
ignorance, have benefited the party entertaining it ? 
We do not, however, fear its influence on the 
present occasion. We believe that there are too 
many entertaining a cordial anxiety for the attain- 
ment of the truth, too many with a confident deter- 
mination to publish it whatever it may say, and to 
follow it wherever it may lead—for the efforts of 
one against so good a tendency to preyail. 


LODGING AND BOARDING LABOURERS. 

Wuen Mr. Sotheron took his farm in hand about four 
years ago, he found, as usual, a barn of double the size 
required, and divided one end of it into three compart- 
ments, a dining hall, a sleeping room containing six beds, 
a washing room with a loft over it, for keeping chests of 
clothes, and a sink communicating with the tank in the 
yard. The barn doorways are walled up with brick and 
titted with glass casements, a large window with a swing 
sash is opened over the sleeping apartment, one of the 
threshing floors forms the dais of the dining hall, on 
which stand a plain large table and some wooden chairs, 
A lamp, and a long pole for drying clothes, are let down 
by pulleys from the tie-beams of the roof, a plain 
hearth and chimney-corner have been added at the 
end, and a cupboard completes the furniture. In this 
building from five to seven lads have been housed and 
fed during the last four years. Their wages commence 
at 4/., and rise gradually to 8/. 10s. per annum. They 
purchase their own clothing out of their wages. The 
married man is a good workman and manages the 
steam-engine. Several of the boys have become ex- 
cellent ploughmen and have won prizes. After worl 
they occasionally amuse themselves with cricket or 
other games, or with reading and writing, playing the 
flute, &e. ‘The weekly expenses of their board per 
head are as follows: Bread and flour, 1s. 1d. ; Meat 
and bacon, 2s.; Groceries, ls. 03d. ; Beer, 1s, ; Total, 
5s. 1gd.* 


They are allowed to come at 16 years of age, and re- 


boy cleans out the room, and they take it in turns to 
prepare the table for meals, which are cooked by the 
wife of the bailiff, who lives in an adjoining house, and 
has the assistance of one female servant, who is not 
allowed to go into the building where the young men 
live. The bailiff’s wife also provides for their washing. 
The young men are under the superintendence of the 


* The following details are taken from the average of the 
consumption for several weeks : 


38 Ibs. of bread, at 14d,... ‘ss ie £0 4 9 
4% lbs. of flour, at I4d. ... ie uae tIG* OTH 
94 bs. of bu'cher’s meat, at 5d. . 0 318 

144 lbs. of bacon, at 5d. ... awe . 0 6 OF 
5} lbs. of cheese, at 64d. oo OCR AG 
24 lbs. of sugar, at 4d. ... » 0) Onkd 

# 1b. of coffee, at 1s. 2d. . © 0 5 
4 1b. cocoa, at 8d. over’ Ciovirs oO 0 
2 lbs. rice, at 2d. » OF Ove 
Pepper, salt, d&c.... ee OO Ss 

Board of five boys vi Pr .@ 1 0 6) 

Board of one boy w i a ORE 
Beer in addition... or ov ve Organ 


Actual food of each boy ve vend 
To this must be added a small sum per head for washing, 
soap, and candles and firing. 


main till they marry or obtain situations, The youngest - 
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bailiff, who presides at their meals, and reads prayers 
with them morning and evening. A _ bell rings at meal 
times, and those who are absent from a meal without 
leave or good cause, go without it, They are required 
to observe some rules, few and simple, tending to order 
and cleanliness— such as sit down to their meals in clean 
smock frocks, which they put off when they go out 
again to work, I ascertained that these rules are in no 
way irksome to them, but have inspired them with a 
feeling of self-respect—as their phrase is, they are glad 
to keep themselves respectable. I sat with them at 
their breakfast table, and conversed with them while the 
bailiff was out of the room, and can therefore testify to 
their demeanour being at once intelligent and respectful. 
There can be little doubt that such a plan, carried on 
with kindness and good sense, must tend to the best re- 
sults, and such, in fact, have been produced. 

Of the total number of youths who have been ad- 
mitted, two have married, one of whom works on the 
farm, the other for a neighbouring gentleman; four 
have been placed out in good situations ; three, having 
absented themselves without leave, were nottaken back ; 
one left owing to ill health, and afterwards died ; five 
are now at the farm. None have misconducted them- 
selves, nor been discharged for any fault. 

In connection with these arrangements for the board- 
ing of the farm servants who live in the house, two ad- 
vantages are provided for the other labourers. A cup 
of cocoa is given to every person employed on the 
farm at the time appointed for the beginning of work ; 
and during the winter months nourishing soup is 
offered to those who choose to pay for it, at the rate of 
one halfpenny per quart, which covers the actual cost, 
and is even more valued than it would beif it were 
given without payment. The early cup of cocoa is 
found to have the great merit of allaying the feeling of 
thirst during the day, which is so great a temptation to 
labourers : this probably is owing to the irritation of 
the stomach caused by beginning the day’s work fasting 
being prevented. 

The receipt for the soup, which is made a la Soyer, 
is as follows: Meat, 2 lbs. minced, 9d. ; Sago, 6 lbs., 
Is. 6d. ; Pepper and salt, 1d.; Total, 2s. 4d. Making 
16 ‘gallons, which are sold for 2s. 8d., leaving 4d. to set 
against the value of the vegetables grown in the garden, 
fuel, and the time of the servant who makes it. 

The merit of these plans, especially of the boarding 
of the boys, seems to be, that they are natural and 
simple, in fact a revival of an old English habit, uni- 
versal some years ago, and still practised, even on very 
large farms, in the north of England, but driven out in 
the southern counties partly by the encouragement 
given to early marriages under the old Poor-law, and 
partly by the refinement of modern habits, which have 
banished the labourer from the society of his master, 
whereas he would derive great advantage from it, and 
be made a more useful servant. 7. D. Acland, in the 
Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF ROTATIONS. 

a The first Norfolk, or four-course rotation, may be 
supposed able to yield in the 
Ist year. 25 cwt,of Wheat straw | 31 year, 20 cwt. of Barley 

per acre. straw. 
2d, 19 tons of Swedish Turnips | 4th,11 tons of Clover and Grass. 

This is equal to 30 tons of green food in four years, or 
7% tons per acre per annum, a quantity which, at the 
rate of 1 for every 150 Ibs., is able to produce about 
1 ewt. of beef per annum. 

6 In the second, when this rotation is extended one 
year, by keeping down the Grass two years, we may 
suppose a somewhat larger acreable produce of green 
crop. Thus— , 
Ist year, 25 ewt. of Wheat 


straw. 4th, 11 tons of Clover, 
2d, 20 tons of Swedes, 5th, 7 tons of Clover, 


Giving 38 tons as the produce of five years, or nearly 


3d year, 20 cwt.of Barley straw. 


_ the same acreable produce per annum as in the former 


ease. 

- ¢ We now may take the Dunbar six years’ course of 
crops as our third rotation, and here we may expect 

1st year, 20 tons of Swedes. 4th year, 25 cwt.of Wheat straw 
2d, 20 cwt. of Barley straw. 5th, 25 ewt. of Bean straw. 

3d, 12 tons of Clover. 6th, 25 cwt. of Wheat straw. 
Which will yield 32 tons of green food, or 478 lbs. of 
meat per acre in six years, a quantity equal to about 
80 lbs. per acre per annum. 

d In our fourth instance we take the eight years’ 
eourse followed on the farm from which we write. It 
may produce 
Ist year, 25 cwt. of Wheat 

straw. 
2d, 25 ewt. of Bean straw, 6th, 12 tons of Clover. 
3d, 25 cwt. of Wheat straw. 7th, 25 ewt. of Wheat straw. 
4th, 24 tons of Mangold Wurzel. | 8th, 20 tons of Swedes. 


Or, in eight years, 56 tons of green food, corresponding, 
according to our original datum, to 104 lbs. of meat per 
acre per annum. 

e As regards heavy land rotations of crops, we take 
the following from Mr. Stace’s Essay on that subject in 
the 4th vol. of the Journal. It will produce probably 
ist year, 12 tons of Vetches and | 4th year, 25 cwt. of Wheat 

16 tons of Rape and Turnips, straw. 


2d, 25 cwt. of Wheat straw. 5th, 25 ewt. of Bean straw. 
34, 12 tons of Clover and Tares. 


Or 40 tons of green food, i. e. about 600 lbs. of meat per 
acre in five years, equal to nearly 120 lbs. per acre 
annually, 

f Our last instance shall be selected from Professor 
Low’s work, where it is praised for its suitability to rich 
clays. It may yield 
ist year, nothing — summer | 4th year, 25 ewt. of Oat straw. 
._ fallow, 5th, 25 ewt: of Bean straw. 
2d, 25 cwt. of Wheat straw, 6th, 20 cwt. of Barley straw. 
3d, 12 tons of Clover, 


5th year, 25 cwt. of Wheat 
straw, 


It thus produces 12 tons of green food in six years, or 
30 lbs. of meat per acre per annum. It is proper to 
remark that the above estimates are more likely to be 
relatively than positively true; the datum on which 
their produce of meat is calculated is, of course, subject 
to the vicissitudes which affect all agriculture, and 
stultify all farm estimates. The herd which is to con- 
vert this food may be carried off by disease, and its 
produce of meat will then of- course be anything rather 
than 1-150th the weight of the food. But all the rota- 
tions named are liable to this risk alike, and it may 


Pounds of Meat pro- 


Name, Period duced per acre per 
annum. 
a Norfolk 4 years, 110 
b Ditto Bien, 110 
ce Dunbar.. ny; 80 
d — ae 104 
e Stace B. 's5 120 
f Low | ee 80 


Of these the 5th is less likely to realise its estimate 
than any of the others, as its large produce depends 
upon the possibility, on an average number of years, of 
obtaining 16 tons of Rape or Turnips on a clay soil 
after a spring crop of Vetches, and this is extremely 
doubtful. Of the fourth rotation—our own—we would 
only say that we have grown in the past year 30 acres 
of Clover (15 of them for horses), 30 acres of Mangold 
Wurzel, 15 acres of Swedes and Turnips, 14 acres of 
Carrots and Potatoes (of which at least 12 acres have 
been sold, or eaten by horses), so that on three-eighths 
of the farm we have had a produce for consumption of 
960 tons of green food; and if all had been converted 
into meat, as it might have been, the produce available 
for that purpose would have been— 


30 acres of Clover 560 tons, 


30 ,, Mangold Wurzel... = 420 ,, 

15 ys Swedes se OU iy 

14 D Carrots, &c, S015) 9 
Total 1560 


The meat made from 960 tons has been as follows : 
70 sheep bought at probably 15lbs. a qr., are being sold Ibs, 
now at 25lbs., = 70 x 40 dh ot ewe OF. te 
About 160 sheep bought at 13 Jbs. a qr., will be sold in 
April at probably 23 lbs., = 160 x 40 ee wd RG 
10 oxen weighing 5 ewt. have become 6 ewt. each 1 
20 oxen weighing 6 cwt. have become 8 ewt. each ... 4,480 
6 cows weighing 5 ewt. have become 7 ewt. each 1 
Add say 30 ewt. of bacon and pork 3 


Total meat made ... 19,504 


But at least 2402. worth of food have been purchased, 
and if it be supposed to have made its worth of meat, 
which is, by the way, a very doubtful thing, then at 6d. 
per lb. we must deduct at least 9504 lbs. from the 
amount of meat made, leaving 10,000 lbs. as the pro- 
duce of 960 tons, or about 13,000 lbs. as the produce 
of 1260 tons—the produce, in fact, of a farm of 240 
acres. This is only about 60 lbs. of meat per acre ; it 
is only 1 lb. of meat produced by the consumption of 
about 200 lbs. of green food. It is a result, however, 
probably as near the truth as we can attain ; including 
the circumstances of illness suffered by stock, and of a 
deduction of the whole value of cattle-food purchased. 

In the sixth rotation named, the small produce of 
meat illustrates the effect of the naked fallow. i 
believe that there is no more effectual method of in- 
creasing our supplies of animal food than the substitu- 
tion of a green crop, such as the Vetch, the Cabbage, or 
the Mangold Wurzel—all clay soil plants—for the 
naked fallow. This substitution could be effected 
without expense, that is at a cost paid for by the addi- 
tional returns it would produce ; a crop of 24 tons per 
acre once in four or six years would be a clear gain of 
animal food to the amount of 90 or 60 lbs. respectively 
per acre annually over those districts which admit of 
the change. English Agricultural Society’s Journal. 


Home Correspondence. 

Prices.—In a letter from C. Wren Hoskyns, Esq., in 
a late Number, he gives the average prices of Wheat 
at the various European ports ; upon reading this state- 
ment I was greatly surprised, having during the debates 
upon the Corn-laws been engaged in committee with 
several merchants and agriculturists to investigate what 
had been the average prices of corn (for the 10 years 
preceding that period) at the foreign ports referred to 
in this letter ; and the conclusion arrived at was 28s. 6d. 
per quarter. After I had read Mr. Hoskyns’ letter in 
your Paper, the debates which took place upon the 
budget on Friday last came to hand, in which Mr. New- 
degate in his speech contradicts the statements of Mr. 
Wilson, as quoted by Mr. Hoskyns, and which not only 
disproves the accuracy of Mr. Wilson’s statements, but 
corroborates those which myself and the gentlemen 
appointed upon the committee had obtained. I give 
Mr. Newdegate’s speech, as extracted from the Morning 
Herald, verbatim, as best explaining the subject. “ The 
hon. member for Westbury, Mr. Wilson, had on a 
former occasion stated that the average price of Wheat 
from 1839 to 1846 was 43s. 4d., whereas, according to 
the statistical archives, it was 27s. 3d. The hon. gentle- 
man had cited the authority of the Prussian Government, 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) held in his hands the official 
documents—the statistical archives—contradicting such 
a statement. He would now give the average prices set 
forth in the statistical archives between 1837 and 1846, 
In Hamburgh, it was 26s. 3d.; Lubeck, 29s. 4d. ; 
Dantzic, 25s.; Stettin, 23s. 8d. For some years he had 
been studying this question, and he said, when he looked 
at the information upon which public men relied, he 


could not be surprised at their mistakes.” He proceeds 
by stating that “the average price of Wheat in New 
Orleans from Sept. 1, 1843, to the end of 1845, was 
24s. 8d. the quarter, the expense of freight to this 
country was 10s., giving an average of 35s. per quarter.” 
I have no desire to enter into any controversy upon the 
subject, nor to advance any opinion contrary to what I 
consider the facts will justify, but at this momentous 
period, when rents are becoming adjusted throughout 
the kingdom, it is most important both to landlords and 
tenants to obtain correct information upon the subject ; 
and, therefore, still more important whether the pivot 
or price upon which such arrangements are to be based 
shall be assumed at 38s. or 48s. per quarter. My own 
Opinion coincides with the former, and in Mr. Newde- 
gate’s words, having many years made it a study, I, 
from these investigations, feel confident that the price 
of foreign Wheat, free in British ports, will range 
between 35s. and 40s. per quarter, and this independent 
of quality—an element rarely taken into consideration 
by writers and speakers upon the subject—as for some 
time past, and at the present moment, Dantzic Wheat 
of 63 lbs. per bushel is worth 1s. per bushel or 8s. per 
quarter more than Wheat grown in this country of the 
same weight. This difference in the quality will always 
give an advantage to the foreign grower in favourable 
seasons, but in unfavourable seasons the preponderance 
in favour of foreign Wheat will be still greater. As I 
am deeply interested in this question, from having been 
of late called upon to make new adjustments of rent 
between landlords and tenants, I feel the importance of 
the question, and therefore claim the indulgence of the 
insertion of this letter ia your widely circulating papers 
Robert Baker, Writtle. 

Spade Labour &e.—As it is admitted by all agri- 
culturists that the spade is a superior cultivator to the 
plough, it would be well for the manufacturers of farm 
machines to turn their attention to that implement. 
The facility with which machinery has been made to 
turn any number of spindles, could also be applied to 
spades. In-your Gazetie for March the 2d “ P. S.,” in 
his article on a steam cultivator, draws the mechanic’s 
attention to the mud scraper used on roads, gathering 
up the soil, and mixing it with manure in the machine, 
If this pian could be carried out, it would be necessary 
to pass the soil over a second roller, with forks to loosen 
the subsoil ; the revolutions required to carry it through 
the machine, that it might fall after the fork roller, 
would also pulverise the soil. The manure to be 
spread on the ground previous to using the machine. 
What would our manufactories be, if a person was 
required to spin each thread as in days of yore ; and yet 
the spade was quite as good a tool at that time as now, 
and a labourer could turn up as much ground in a day. 
From the irregularities in land, the machine perhaps 
should not be broader than a common roller, but that 
would carry a great number of ‘spades. Like “ P. S.,” 
I am no mechanie, but one that delights in everything 
that tends to raise the labourer, and therefore consider 
the use of the spade and flail a disgrace to the present 
age. Now although machines of this description would 
require men of a different calibre to the present farm 
labourer, I should be sorry to see them worked by any 
other than those that are continually employed on the 
farm. And nowhere would an intellectual person im- 
prove the home as in a farm house, from necessity 
isolated, filled with beings whose employments are a 
continual source of health and excitement, to whom a 
few hours’ mental study in the evenings would be the 
most agreeable relaxation. An intellectual person to 
work the steam engine (that might be made applicable 
to other laborious work, as well as the spade culti- 
vation), should be a continual teacher of useful know- 
ledge, and I hope soon to see such a schoolmaster on 
every farm containing 100 acres. A knowledge of 
chemistry would show that Nature’s laboratory acts in 
their dung pits as in the growth of crops; that allowing 
the gases to be washed away by rain, or to escape in the 
air, is as foolish as to leave their ricks exposed to the de= 
predations of vermin. With knowledge they would re- 
quire no recommendation to cover the dung pit, or make 
manure tanks, but be as careful of the gases that are so 
ready to fly off, asa lover of perfume is to secure the 
stoppers of his bottles. Anon. 

Water-wheels for Driving Farm Machinery.—I am 
anxious for information with respect to the applicability 
of water as an impelling power for farm machinery. 
Having a very large and deep pond of water, supplied 
by a moderate but constant stream, and being about to 
erect a farmstead near to this reservoir, it has been 
suggested that this water should be applied as a motive 
power to a threshing-machine, chaff-cutter, &c. There 
is a fall of upwards of 9 feet. The question is, what 
would be the expense of putting down a wheel, and 
which is the best description? I am told that the hori- 
zontal wheels (Whitelaw’s patent, or the turbine) are 
better, much cheaper, and more simple, than the ver- 
tical overshot, or breast-wheels. The supply of water 
would not be sufficient in this case for the undershot 
wheel, Would anyone acquainted with the working of 
a wheel put up on a modern principle, fat an expense 
that a tenant-farmer might encounter, capable of thresh- 
ing and driving other machinery, inform me of the 
working of it, and where one might be seen in opera- 
tion? Mr. Whitelaw, I understand, states in his pam- 
phlet (published some years ago, and which I have not 
yet seen) that he can erect one of his patent mills equal 
to the power of eight horses for 40/. The situation of 
the pond and the premises are as favourable as if formed 
originaily for the purpose now contemplated. Any 
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information from practical parties would be esteemed a 
great favour, and might be of much service to—Aqua 
Pura. 

Intrinsic v. Economical Values.—The proportion of 
nutritive matter found in different kinds of grain is 
stated by Einhof, a German chemist, to be as under : 
Peas, per cent., 75; Wheat, 74; Rye, 70; Beans, 68 ; 
Barley, 65 ; and Oats, 58. But as the preference of 
one grain over another, as an economical food for cattle, 
is also dependent on their price, it may be interesting 
to see the feeding value of each grain, at the prices here 
supposed : 


Oats, at 20s. a quarter ... 29 | Beans, at 30s, per quarter 2.2 
. 2.1 


Peas, at 30s, on ... 2.8] Barley, at 30s. ry ; 
Rye, at 25s. a8 ... 2.8 | Wheat, ‘at 40s, “i os ae 
Whence it appears that Oats are the cheapest and Wheat 
the dearest article of food, and that the proportion be- 
tween their feeding values is rather more than 3 to 2. 
Mordaunt Barnard. 

The Growth of Flax in Kerry.—The Rev. B. 
’Connor has, with his accustomed energy, given the 
first impulse to a more extended cultivation of Flax in 
this county. Nothing has tended more to raise the 
physical condition of the people of the north, than the 
successful cultivation of this important element of the 
national resources of Ireland. The climate and soil of 
Kerry are peculiarly suitable, and capable of producing 
the very best qualities. The Flax will always meet 
with a ready sale through commission agents in Belfast, 
charging a small per-centage, and the seed may be 
turned to advantage in various ways. The heaviest and 
best can be retained till the next spring, and given out 
to the tenants for sowing. Any quantity of the re- 
mainder will find a market with the oil-crushers of 
Dublin, Belfast, or Liverpool. The value of the seed 
in all kinds of stock is so fully established, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than refer to the report of the 
Flax Society, and the publication of Mr. Warnes of 
Trimingham. It may be added that upwards of half the 
rental of Ireland is annually paid to foreigners for Flax, 
Flax seed, and oilcake. 7. S. 


Sorteties, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Werexzy Councit was held at the Society’s-house, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 27th of March: 
present, Mr, Raymonp Barker, V.P., in the chair; Sir 
Robert Price, Bart., M P., Mr. B. Almack, Mr. Wyrley 
Birch, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Burke, Mr. Clavering, Mr. 
H. Dixon, Mr. Dyer, Mr. W. Hutley, Mr. Majendie, 
Mr. W. Marshall, M.P., Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. 
Parkins, Prof. Sewell, Mr. C. Hampden Turner, and 


Prof. Way. 

The Earl of Falmouth, of Tregothnan, Cornwall, and 
St. James’s-square, London, was elected a Governor of 
the Society. 

The following new members were elected : 


Maskelyne, A. M. Story, M.A., Bassett-Down House, Swin- 
don, Wiltshire. 


‘Vidal, Edward Urch, Comborough, Bideford, Devon, 


Wood, John, Thedden Grange, Alton, Hants. 

Carmichael, John, Tilmouth Park, Coldstream, Berwickshire 
Parrott, Edward, Buckingham 

Dine, Bradley, Gore Court, Sittingbourne, Kent 

Beckett, Richard, Doncaster, Yorkshire 

Bennett, Luke, Dimsdale Hall, Newcastle, Staffordshire 


Edwards, Joseph Priestley, Darcey Hey, Halifax, Yorkshire 

AspHattic Manure.—The Earl Grey, H.M.’s Prin- 
Cipal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, 
favoured the Council with a statement of the satisfac- 
tory results obtained by Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dun- 
donald, in command of H.M.’s naval forces on the 
‘West Indian station, from manure prepared from the 
asphaltum of the great Pitch Lake in the Island of 
Trinidad, and tried in the Government gardens at Ber- 
muda. His Lordship further stated to the Council, that 
Lord Dundonald had sent to the Colonial-office a box 
containing three specimens of the manure in qnestion, 
and which would be forwarded to the Society for the 
information of its members.—The Council ordered their 
best thanks to be transmitted to Earl Grey for the 
favour of this communication, and gave directions that 
the specimens referred to by his Lordship should, on 
their arrival, be placed in the hands of Prof. Way, the 
consulting chemist of the Society, with a request that 
he would make a chemical examination of the new 
manure, and ‘report to the Council his opinion of its 
value in an agricultural point of view. 

MisceLttanrous Communications.—Letter from Sir 
John Tylden, suggesting that Locomotive Steam En- 
gines, for agricultural purposes, should be made of 
smaller size, so as to be capable of being drawn by a 
single horse from barn to barn on farms of moderate 
size; that Threshing Machines of a more portable 
character should be constructed, to be attached to the 
Steam-engine, and capable of threshing and cleaning 
about 10 or 12 qrs. a-day ; and that a fixed mill for 
grinding corn and breaking oil-cake should be more 
generally adopted in homesteads.—A Report from Mr. 
R. W. Baker of his further trial of the Australian 
Barley furnished to him by the Society.—A copy of the 
Farm Account Book prepared for the use of the 
National Agricultural Schools in Ireland, and trans- 
mitted to the Society by the Board of Education in 
Dublin.—Impressions of the dies of the Prize Medals 
of the Birmingham and Midland Counties Exhibition of 
Live Stock, Poultry, &c., from Mr. Ottley, of Birming- 
ham, the artist to whom their execution was entrusted. 
—Statement by Mr. Wyrley Birch, of the working of a 


model he had seen of a plan for ploughing by steam 
power ; for all which communications and presents the 
Council ordered thanks to be returned. 


Hionianp, March 13: The Best Variety of Oats to 
Sow.—Mr. Finnir, of Swanston, said : 

Assuming the data of those held to be authorities, we find 
that the arable Jands in Scotland are estimated at about 
2,400,000 acres, which are distributed as follows : 


In Wheat 220,000] In Potatoes 130,000 
», Barley 280,000} ,, Turnips 850.000 
», Oats ane ++61,275,000] ,, Flax 16,000 
», Beans and Peas .,, 100,000] ,, Gardens 82,000 


Now, with reference to these extents, agriculturists are called 
upon to bring their skill, judgment, and enterprise, to bear 
upon, I believe, about 55 varieties of Wheat, 17 of Barley, 38 
of Oats, 163 of Potatoes, 13 of Beans, 20 of Peas, 39 of Turnipa, 
17 of Clovers, and a much extended and yearly cultivation of 
natural permanent Grasses. It may indeed be said that there 
is no situation suitable for cultivation where a variety may not 
be sown, which, in an average of years, will mature and make 
a moderate return, According to the information contained 
in that invaluable work published by Messrs. Peter Lawson 
and Son, Seedsmen to the Highland Society of Scotland, 
termed their ‘‘ Manual,” I find there are 40 different varieties or 
kinds embraced, to a greater or smaller extent, in the cultiva- 
tion of what may be termed the Oat break of Scotland. I shall 
enumerate them : 


1. The Potato Oat 22. Three Grained White Oat 
2. Potato Oat of the French | 23, Early White Irish Oat 

3. Hopetoun Oat 24, Tam Finlay Oat 

4, Early Kent 25. Argyleshire Oat 

5. Georgian 26. Red Essex 

6. New Early Essex 27. Common Dun Oat 

7. Blue Major Oat 28. Dun Winter Oat 

8. Scrathallan Early Oat 29. Brown or Black Riga or 
9, Early Angus Archangel Oat 

10. Late Angus 30. Common or Old Black 
1l. Grey Angus Oat 
12, Cupar Grange 31, Common White Tartarian 
13, Blainslie 32, Black Tartarian 

14. Kildrummie 33, Early White Tartarian 


15. Common Trish 34. Short Oat 
16. Drummond 35. Common Naked Oat 
17, Macbie Hill, or Red Macbie | 36. Small Naked Oat 


Oat 37. Animal or Fly Oat 
18. Loudon Oat 38, Wild Oat 
19. Danish 89. Common Denthonia or 


20. Holland Bristle-pointed Oat 
21. Friesland, or Dutch Oat 40. Argyleshire Small Oat. 


There is likewise the Barbachlaw, Berlie, or Barley, or Pro- 
vidence, or, as it is often called, the Russell Oat, and there 
may be others; but really as the same kind often goes under 
very different names, it is impossible to say whether those I 
have last mentioned are not already embraced in Mr, Lawson’s 
list. With such a list as I have enumerated, it may ap. 
pear to some no very difficult matter to make a selec- 
tion so aa to meet the case of every field on a farm; 
but we practical farmers find, that the earliness or lateness 
of the seed time, the earliness or lateness of time at which the 
land has been ploughed, and which is in a great measure re- 
gulated by the nature of the winter, the dryness or wetness of 
the weather at seed time; for sometimes it does occur, from 
the advanced period of the season, and protracted wet weather, 
that the old saying of sowing through dub and mire is literally 
fulfilled—the general character of the summer—the earliness 
or Jateness of the harvest, and the weather that then prevails 
—the very changing of seed often produces results the very 
contrary of what occurred in previous seasons. In order, 
therefore, to induce gentlemen having experience under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to favour this meeting with their re- 
marks, I will arrange what I have further to say under the 
three following heads or divisions : under the first, I will state 
briefly what appear to me the best varieties of Oats to sow 
where the land has every advantage from climate; secondly, 
where the climate happens to be rather of amedium character ; 
and, thirdly, where, from altitude, great risk exists in having 
the crop matured in even the most favourable seasons. In 
addressing myself to the first of these, I would say that, on the 
first class land, the Potato Oat has been. found, generally 
speaking, the most remunerative. It is no doubt true that 
this Oat has likewise its drawbacks—sometimes it suffers from 
tulip-rooting—it sheds its seed very easily, and, consequently, 
there is much loss in both shearing and stalking; by cutting 
a little quick, the latter evil may, to a certain extent, be 
avoided ; but where the former is found to prevail, I would be 
much disposed either to substitute the Hopetoun or sow a mix- 
ture of the Potato and Hopetoun in the proportions of one- 
half, I am inclined to think tulip-rooting is often occasioned by 
the land being ploughed too wet. Inthe event, however, of this 
class of land being rather soft, and the Potato when tried 
liable to lodge, which it very readily does, I would substitute 
the Berlie. We have likewise the Early Angus and the Sandy. 
I prefer the Berlie, as it stands up better, and has fewer green 
pickles in the sample than the Early Angus, and it is a more 
prolific variety than the Sancy. The Black Tartarian is very 
answerable for the description of Jand I am talking of, but 
being black, it is not very marketable. Mr. Sheriff, to whom 
we are indebted for the Hopetoun, lately introduced an Oat, 
which he named the Sheriff Oat ; it is an early variety, and not 
liable to lodge, but some allege the miller complained it was 
thick in the busk, and did not meal well, but with what cor- 
rectness [ cannot say. I grew it one year as a comparative 
trial with the Hopetoun, but having noue of the first-class land 
Iam now referring to on my farm, I found it unsuitable in my 
own particular case ; but unless for the objection stated by the 
millers, it appeared to me likely to succeed well on land where 
the crop was liable to lodge. On the second-class land under 
this division, I would be partial to the later varieties, such as 
the Grey Angus, the late Angus, and Hopetoun. The Grey 
Angus I have always held in great estimation ; it gives, on an 
average of years, excellent produce and good quality of straw. 
I would prefer, however, as the rule, to adopt a mixture, and 
for this purpose would select the Hopetoun, with the Berlie or 
the Early Angus, or the Sandy, or Kildrummie, and these in 
the order I have mentioned them, as the land declines in fer- 
tility ; the Hopetoun may be mixed with any of these in the 
proportion of four of Hopetoun to two parts of the kind selected, 
or in equal proportions, or even in that of five of Hopetoun to 
one. For many years on the best managed farms in East 
Lothian it was customary to sow a mixture of Potato and Early 
Angus. The Hopetoun, however, is better adapted for such a 
purpose ; lst, because it is more suitable for the land under 
consideration ; and 2d, it does not tiller out like the Potato; 
the crop in consequence is not so liable to become too thick—it 
is a tall growing Oat, and thus shades and retards the ripening 
of the Early Angus. Berlie or Sandy, which are rather earlier, 
and besides as the Hopetoun should be cut before being quite 
ripe, in which case the whole admits of being reaped advan- 
tageously at one time. I would therefore conclude, if a mixture 
is preferred, the Hopetoun and Berlieis most suitable. If, on 
the other hand, pure seed is sown, I would fix upon the Hope- 
toun for what I would call, in farmer’s Janguage, soft clay Jand ; 
the Grey Angus for hard clay land, and the latter, even though 
the soil should be of a lightish character ; but take such a dis- 
trict as the Carse of Falkirk or Stirling, I would say that on 
good land after pasture, the Potato Oat will be often found 
best, but if after hay stubble, the Berlie, Sandy, or Early 
Blainslie will be safer, On the inferior land in the last-men- 
tioned district, I believe the Tam Finlay is the favourite. I 
now come to the second division, that is, where the climate is of 
rather a marshy character, and here I would be disposed to 
start with the Hopetoun on the best soils, as I am much in- 
clined to think the tendency to tulip-root in the Potato 
increases as the climate falls off, The mixture of Hope- 
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toun and Potato may, however, be found answerable, Should 
the Jand be rather soft, the Berlie, Early Angus, or Sandy, 
would be a better substitute, The Sandy is now sown to a con- 
siderable extent, but there is a general complaint, and I believe 
not without foundation, that itis not the most productivekind 
that may be grown. In one respect, however, I think it suits 
well, that is, wherever Oats are sown immediately after Tur- 
nips I have observed, it does not take on that yellow tinge at 
an early stage of its growth, as others are too liable to do after 
Turnips, and bleeds well, but when sown after lea it produces 
Jess than what is obtained from either the Hopetoun, Berlie, 
Grey Angus, or late Angus. Then, on the secondary descrip- 
tion of soils under this division, and when it is desirable to 
sow each kind separately, there is the Early Blainslie, the 
Kildrummie, the Hopetoun, the Dun Oat, and even the Grey 
Angus, when the seed time is early, and the field has a favour- 
able exposure. From any of those a selection may be made 
to suit the particular state of fertility of each field, Should a 
mixture not be objected to, which sometimes happens where 
the Oats are generally sold for seed, then four parts of Hope- 
toun, with two either of erlie, Early Angus, Sandy, or Early 
Blainslie, or in the proportion of five of Hopetoun with one 
part of any of those kinds ; or even take Hopetoun and either 
of them in the proportion of a half; should the land, however, 
not be in the higheet order, Hopetoun and Kildrummie, or 
Hopetoun and Early Blainslie might suit better. The Dun Oat 
is another variety that might answer well on the description of 
land I am talking of. I know no kind that can withstand un- 
favourable changes of weather better; where others become 
yellow and sickly, it maintains a good colour, The straw, 
however, is not of the finest; the Dun Oat meals well, but I 
have an objection to both Black and Dun Oats, for two reasons 
—the first is, if in the habit of selling for seed, black pickles 
lodging about the mill, barn, or sack, and finding their way 
int» a stock of white corn, destroys it when exposed for seed. 
Another is, the manufacture of meal, like other thinga, is much 
improved ; there is a black tick or seed which the millers find 
great difficulty in getting rid of, and this injures the market 
value. For the lowest class soil, under this division, I believe 
the Barbachlaw or Tam Finlay may be a good selection, I 
come now to the last division, and here I would simply remark 
in the first place, that the earliest varieties must be taken ; 
and 2d, if the land is good and in proper condition, the Early 
Angus, Berlie, and Sandy, will be the most proper to select. I 
would give my preference to the two latter in all cases where a 
Turnip crop is the immediately preceding one ; but if the field 
is much exposed to the wind, or of inferior quality, the Bar- 
bachlaw will be found more profitable; it produces a crop 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and has excellent 
straw, and in high winds it does not shed its seed so readily 
as any I have mentioned. The red Oat may likewise suit this 
district well. Some allege that it is juat another name for the 
Sandy, but I satisfactorily proved the reverse one season, as L 
tound it to be rather earlier, and straw of good quality, which 
in a high land district is always an object of great importance, 
I am humbly of opinion the only way in which a farmer can 
arrive at the varieties most profitable for him to sow, is for a 
series of years to test on his own farm the results obtained by 
comparative trial of the different kinds, both separately and in 
mixture, and then judge, from an average of years, which of 
them prove most remunerative. I fear I have already in- 
truded too much on the time of the meeting, and will therefore 
conclude by stating what results were obtained from two 
comparative trials J had upon my farm, The first was made 
with reference to what was likely to anSwer the lowest and 
best land upon my farm. The same extent of land produced 


as follows : 
Bolls. Bush, 
1, Hopetoun and Kildrummie—five parts of the 
former and one of the latter ... 


2. Hopetoun and Sandy—five of Hopetoun and one 

of Sandy ... bo5 ce oe a Fas: = 
3. Kildrummie—alone ... ee an Sco ae ange AED, f xB 
4. Karly Angus—alone ..,, Bas a oA ee ks 5 
5. Hopetoun and Early Angus—five of Hopetoun 

and one of Early Angus *.., ere op ke 4 
6. Dun Oats—alone oe aad ase ae fee bale 4 
7. Potato—alone .., 12 2 


Mr. SapteER, Norton Mains, said: Never having made any ac- 
curate comparative trials of the returns from the different 
varieties, I feel some hesitation in recommending any parti- 
cular sort as the most profitable generally to sow. I will, 
however, state my opinion of those with which I am acquainted, 
and have grown during the last 20 years ; and the first I notice 
is the Dun Oat, which, although very prolific, both in regard 
to its yield of grain and straw, has been almost entirely 
abandoned, owing to its having become somuch infected with 
emut. A few years ago a large -proportion of the breadth I 
had under Oats consisted of the Barbachlaw, Blainslie, and 
Late or Grey Angus. The first of these is, I think, particularly 
well adapted for all cold, Jate soils, as it is a sure grower, and 
very early. It yields a fair acreable return, but the grain 
weighs very light; it is in great demand after a late harvest 
for seed for the upland districts. I have frequently sold them 
at as high a price as the best Potato Oats, This demand, for 
some years back, has in a great measure fallen off, owing, I 
have no doubt, to the early seasons we have lately been fa« 
youred with, and the introduction of other and as early va~ 


rieties. The Blainslie, about the time referred to, was exten- » 


sively cultivated on most clay soils, and yielded average crops 
of grain and straw. It is a much finer Oat than the Barbach- 
law, and weighs more per bushel; but it is at least fully a week 
later in coming to maturity. Although also a certain grower, 
and still raised by some farmers, it has to a great extent been 
superseded by earlier, and I think also more profitable va~ 
rieties. The last of these, viz, the Late or Grey Angus, was 
at this time, in the lower districts of Mid-Lothian, cultivated 
to a very great extent, and produced abundant crops, without 
even showing any appesrance of degeneracy. Objectionable 
from its lateness, it gave way to earlier varieties. Notwith~ 
standing, I think it is still a safe Oat to grow on all early 
soils, and I would not be surprised although it came into 
general use again. The Early Angus is a finer variety than 
any of those I have mentioned, and has been long and success~« 
fully cultivated upon deep rich soils, for which, or for land 
broken up from old pasture, it is peculiarly fitted, and will be 
found to give large returns of grain, and beautiful white straw. 
The Potato Oat is still, I think, deservedly the most esteemed 
in cultivation, although less productive in straw, perhaps, than 
some of the others I have mentioned, and more liable to be 
shaken than any of them; none yields a greater quantity of 
grain, or surpasses its milling qualities. Itis only suited for 
good deep soils; owing to its having shown a tendency to thick 
or sedge root, its growth bas in a great measure been aban- 
doned. It may, however, I think, still be safely cultivated upon 
fresh new Jand, The Oats which I have mostly sown for some 
years back; and which have, with the exception of last year, 
yielded fair crops, are the Hopetoun and Sandy; both are 
great favourites with the millers, and will generally be found 
adapted for most soils. The Sandy gives the largest return 
in a moist season, The exception referred to was two fields of 
Hopetoun, which were much infected with thick root, and did 
not yield half acrop. I could not account for it, except that 
this variety had begun to degenerate, as the seed with whick 
they were sown was brought from a distance, and the land in 
fairish order. The Hopetoun requires more seed per acre than 
perhaps any other sort, as they almost invariably come up thin 
on the ground; and to guard against this, it has become 
a general, and I think an excellent practice, to mix them 
either with Early Angus or Sandy, in the proportion of 4 bolls 
of Hopetoun to 2 of either of the latter, when they generally 
yield a full crop; it has also the effect of preventing the Hope« 
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toun from lodging, which they are apt to do, as they are soft 
din the straw. Three years ago I tried a small quantity of the 
Sheriff Oats—they ripened very early, but turned out so very 
unsatisfactorily, the grain being so husky, the straw so short, 
and the millers so shy about purchasing them, that I have not 
grown them aince. The last I notice ix the Bevlie Oat, Ihave 
not tried it, but intend doing so this year; itis a tine grained 
Oat, very early, but said not to produce much straw,—Mr., Sin- 
CLAIR SUTHERLAND, Dalmore, said: In the Journal of Agricul- 
ture for June, 1840, [ find a prize report by Mr, A. Gorrie, Annat 
Cottage, Perthshire, which, besides other interesting matter, 
contains particulars of seven varieties of Oats, the greater 
number of which are now generally known, Inthe ‘‘ Transac- 
tions ” for October, 1849, there are two reports on the compa- 
rative productiveness of different varieties of Oats. Mr. 
Mitchell, Wester Alves, Elgin, on a soil of a ‘‘ clayey nature,” 
in 1818, found the Potato Oat the most profitable. The Hope- 
toun the least so, The Dun Oat most productive, but not most 
valuable. Siberian, Sandy, and Berlie sorts, occupying inter- 
mediate places. The Late Angus, Mr. Mitchell recommends for 
quantity of grain and straw. Mr. James Melvin, Bonnington, 
Ratho, found the Sheriff the most productive of five or six va- 
rieties in 1847 and 1848. You all know the great personal 
interest taken in agriculture by Sir John S. Forbes, Bart., of 
Fettercairo, who, in a communication with which I was re- 
cently honoured, intimates that in the Fettercairn district, fur 
lightish peaty loam, with a coarse, sandy clay subsoil, lately 
drained, the Sandwich Oat is the most esteemed variety, as it 
produces grain at least 14 1b. per bushel heavier than the Sandy 
or any other; and the straw, though longer, stands better, The 
Scots Barley Out is the second favourite, but softer, and does 
not stand up so well. The Kildrummie Oat ranks third, and 
has taken the place of the Potato Uat on the exposed coast, be- 
cause strong and tough in the panicle, and little liable to 
shake from the action of wind. The Early Angus Oat is much 
sown on the rich soil of the coast, but does not yield a large 
crop on medium quality land. I aim sure this meeting feel 
under obligations for this information to Sir John, who ob- 
serves, in conclusion, that the Late Angus Oat is preferred for 
clay land in Forfarshire. I have been informed by a well- 
known extensive agriculturist, Mr. Gow, factor, Ruith, that in 
the Kirkaldy district, on clay loam in high condition, the 
Potato Oat is found the best; and I notice this particularly, 
because it agrees with the results obtained on a similar soil by 
Mr, Mitchell. In the county of Ross, I experimented last 
season with eight varieties of Oats, and the Society has been 
pleased to approve of the report which I furnished, The field, 
a sandy loam of 2 feet deep, situated within half a mile of the 
sea, and 40 feet above its level, was in the very highest condi- 
tion, having been two years in Grass, and in addition to the 
droppings of the stock, had 30 puncheons of liquid manure 
poured over each acre, With this treatment, I obtained the 
following results per imperial acre: 


7 Quantity of 
Name of Variety. Pee of Straw. | Meal from 
% each qr, 

qra. bush. | Stones, lbs. 
The Berlie yielded} 9 6 353 198 
The Dyock ... eae hse ML 4 320 198 
The Hopetoun as 9 4 388 180 
The Sandy ... cA tal ares" G 406 202 
The Early Angus ... ,, 8 4 296 206 
The Late Angus... ,, 9 5 597 19t 
The Potato ... Somat) 8 2 318 182 
The Dun nd eens 9 1 a32 204 


I should state that all these varieties, with the exception of 
the late Angus and Potato, were procured from Messrs. Lawson 
and Son, and that I consider the Sandy Oat unsuited for soil in 
such high condition, as the excess of growth is straw, not 
grain, But the results niuit speak for themselves, The 
Potato Oat I have always found least adapted for profit- 
able cultivation on a sandy soil, The Dyock Oat was 
then quite new to me, and I do not know that ever 
there was a second sample sown in the county of Ross. 
—Mr. M'Lean, Braidwood, said: My experience and ob- 
servation in cultivating the Oat, ranges over a period of 
upwards of 30 years, in a high altitude, from 600 to 600 feet 
above sea-level, comprising great diversity of soil, situated 
under a variable and unpropitious climate, yet better adapted 
for the growing of Oats than any other of the cereal grains ; 
to varieties best suited for seed in these alpine districts, my 
remarks shall more particularly refer. It must be obvious 
under such changes of soil, climate, and circumstances, the 
proper selection ot the best variety for seed must be a matwr 
of some difficulty. In the earlier stages of agriculture the 
later varieties were found more productive of straw, and better 
fitted to resist the vicissitudes of weather, to which they were 
constantly exposed. ‘The Barbachlaw, Blainslie, and Tar. 
tarian Oat, were in general use ; besides affording ample sup- 
plies of straw for the use of cattle, their mealing qualities were 
excellent, though they were deficient in quantity to some of 
the early varieties. The Barbachlaw was undoubtedly the 
favourite, and long stood a successful competitor with all other 
varieties. Its thin and lengthy shape made it eagerly bought 
for the feeding of horses, as inducing better mastication than 
anyother. While the sowing of the late Oat was persisted in 
on high digtricts, they were sown upon the middling or ex- 
hausted soils in better climates, for the purpose of supplying 
their more elevated brethren with good seed corn in bad 
seasons, when their own was not fitted for that purpose. 
There are two varieties of the Barbachlaw, the “‘ white awned” 
and the ‘ black awned,” but the latter is inferior to the former, 
and never used unless by those who prefer cheapness to more 
important considerations, The Blainslie is principally sown 
in the south of Scotland, and ranks high as a good mealing 
and productive Oat. The Potato Oat was the first sown, 
instead of the later and native varieties, and produced in good 
seasons, and upon kindly soils, abundant crops, but being 
easily shaken by the prevailing winds, unless in sheltered 
situations, great loss was often sustained, and unless in the 
most favoured spots nearly abandoned. It must still, how- 
ever, be pronounced the finest variety incultivation ; its plump 
and compact appearance makes it well adapted for milling, and 
though requiring strong conditioned land, the improvement 
by drainage has been conducive to its more general use. The 
Hopetoun has been pretty generally tried in years past, but 
seems best suited for kindly soils and favourable seasons. It 
is rather doriy, and thin ia brairding, grows long, though 
rather coarse in the straw, bleeds well to the acre, and com- 
mands a ready sale after harvest, from its plump appearance, 
but in a bad season loses more in the estimation of the farmer 
than it gains in many years afterwards. The Eariy Angus has 
been long sown, and found to succeed well upon strong soils, 
and peculiarly adapted for newly improved land, where lime 
has been liberally applied, ripens early, and seems well suited 
to promote the growth of the artificial Grasses ; upon damp 
Soils, it is apt to produce more greens at ripening, but has long 
proved a great favourite with the upland farmer. The Sandy 
Oat was introduced into our district about 10 years ago, and 
has been extensively grown ever since. It seems well adapted 
for climates naturally cold and humid, upon poor soils it pro- 
duces less return per acre than the Barbachlaw; but its fine 
Straw, aud early ripening, entitle it to a favourable reception 
by the farmer. It scems to be losing gradually in its pro- 
ducing qualities amongst the lowland agriculturists. ‘The 
Berlie Oat is the variety last introduced into the high dis- 
tricts, and though only of few years’ standing, the result of 
that trial justifies me in speaking highly in its favour, In its 
growth and time of ripening, it much resemb’es the Early 
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Angus; but excels in the quality as well as the quantity of 
the straw, besides, ripens more regularly, and always com- 
mands a ready market, for making into meal; the increasing 
demand for it at this season for seed, testifies, that year after 
year it is becoming a greater favourite with the corn growing 
farmer. There are many other varieties, such as the Kil- 
drummie, the Halkerston, the Red, the Georgian, the Sheriff, 
and the Swedish Oat, and an endless variety of names which 
appear to have been given more from a desire of novelty in 
the grower, than any distinct difference in their kind, quality, 
or produciiveness, but which all seem to be lost in the more 
distinct varietie: of the Potato, the Early Angus, the Blainslie, 
and the Barbachlaw. Ilaving thua briefly given a short de- 
scription of the varieties of the Ost used in the higher districts, 
I may state that, as far as my experience has ascertained, I 
would give the preference to the Barbachlaw, the Early Angus, 
Berlin, Berlie, and the Sandy Oat. There is no Oat so shame- 
fully treated as the Barbachlaw; when any mishap or 
neglect on the part of the farmer takes place, he covers 
that neglect by consoling himself that it is good enough for 
Barbachlawe, and no wonder, often produce a poor crop; but if 
sown upon good sharp soil, or tenacious clays in fresh condi- 
tion, it will stand comparison with any other; and if the pro- 
duce in grain and straw be honestly tested, in nine cases out of 
ten be declared the victor, The great change in the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil by extensive draining, has allowed the 
earlier varieties of Oats to be sown to great advantage, the 
Barbachlaws not exempted, and the later sorts have been 
gradually wearing out of cultivation, The earlier varieties of 
Oa's prove more advantageous than the later ones for nourish- 
ing the young Grass plants ; this of itself is a valuable recom- 
mendation when permanent pasture is intended, but when 
prices are so very low upon poor coils ; where a scanty crop may 
be anticipated, it becomes a matter of grave consideration, 
whether a crop of Oats should be taken along with the finer 
Grasses, Any experiments I have tried corroborate this opinion, 
and if sown in the latter end of March or April, in ordinary 
seasons, will afford a good bite for sheep by the end of July, 
or middle of Auzust, resists the alternate changes of the 
weather during the winter, and produces more luxuriant 
herbage in the next and following years; this may be said to 
shorten the supply of food for stock. Oats intended for seed 
should not be allowed to be too ripe before cutting, as consider- 
able loss is sustained in all the various processes of manufac- 
ture, and if sown upon damp ‘oils and ungenial climates, are 
apt to burst, especiaily if the seed bas been grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea-board ; another reason wny they should not 
be too ripe is their aptitude to shee], by the powerful steamers 
so geverally in use for threshing.—Mr. Lawson then read a 
valuable paper on the variety of the Oat, which we must post- 
pone.—The CHAIRMAN then remarked—As this is the !ast meet- 
ing of the season, I cannot allow you to separate without con- 
gratulating you, and the Highland Society in general, on the 
success which has attended these meetings. They are of great 
value, not only from the amount of practical knowledge which 
they elicit, but also from the opporrunities they give for an in- 
terchange of kindly feeling amrong the members. I hope they 
will be equally successful 1 ext season, and that they will long 
continue to sustain the character and effieiency which have 
characterised them. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

Newcastie, Ociober: Farming Accounts. —Mr. WItitam 
ANDenrson, V.P,, said: Farmers are frequently deterred from 
keeping regular accounts, from the idea that it would occupy 
too much of their time; but very little reflection will show them 
that the bo :ks are really not numerous, nor the quantity of 
writing so onerous, as they appear. Still, a certain number of 
books are necessary; and it is surely highly desirable for 
farmers to be able to tell whether they are gaining or losing 
by their business, so as not to allow their affairs to get into 
confusion ; and if we can assist farmers who have not paid so 
much attention to the minutiz of bookkeeping, and encourage 
them to keep accounts of some sort, some good will be obtained. 
To maintain that any farmer cannot find leisure to write a few 
lines in one, two, or t :ree books, during the course of a whole 
week, is to maintain an absurdity. Perhaps I may mention 
the late Lord Barrington, who occupied a good deal of land 
in the county of Durham, and who took great interest in agri- 
cultural pursuits. When obliged to reside at Florence (on 
account of his health), his lordship had duplicates of his farm 
accounts and transactions forwarded to him every week, and 
he knew quite well everything done upor the farm. Upon 
one occasion he sent back to say that he observed that Robin 
Goodfellow, on a certain day, had been ploughing on the Ox 
C'ose half a day, and requested to know where he was 
employed the other half of the day; when the farm manager 
begged to apologise to his lordship for having omitted to men- 
tion that Robin had a christening in his family, and was al- 
lowed half a holiday on the occasion. It is not to the foregoing- 
mentioned class of farms, but to the class of small farms, of 
from 200 to 300 acres, of mixed husbandry, that I shall beg to 
direct the attention of the Club at present, and shall not further 
trespass On your time with any observations, but proceed to 
mention a few books, the smallest number that ought to be 
kept even on small farms: 1. The Journal, or Memorandum- 
book, will be found very useful for noting down temporary pro- 
ceedings, to be afterwards copied at leisure into the proper 
books ; noting down every sale, purchase, or engagement made 
in the way of business, 2, The Cash-book, where all sums of 
money paid and received are placed; of course, the sums re- 
ceived on one side, and those sums paid in the opposite page ; 
and the book should be balanced at Jeast once a week. 3. The 
Ledger. A farmer’s transactions are mostly in ready money 
(and it is most desirable that they should be so), yet there must 
always be current accounts, as muc! business is still conducted 
on credit. Were it entirely on ready money, a ledger would be 
unnecessary, Theledger exhibits the state of every account as 
it stands between you and the person in whose name the ac. 
count is opened—as the seed merchant, the guano dealer, &c. 
These accounts, if not closed within the year, the balance will 
have to be carried forward to the succeeding year. 4. The 
Pocket Cash-book, or Petty Cash-book. In this book are 
entered all payments and receipts as they arise, and which, if 
not put down at the time, might very probably be lost sight of. 
From this book the entries are to be transferred to the general 
cash-book at short intervals. A pocket cash-book is liable to 
be lost, and, uf course, all account of the entries with it ; but 
if entered in the general cash-book at home, there is a per- 
manent record of them, This book will contain the petty 
expenses, such as tolls, postages, travelling and market ex- 
penses, and other small sums, which may be entered into the 
general cash-book in large sums, to save the columns of the 
cash-book being encumbered with so many small items, 5, A 
small book is quite essential to contaia an account of all pro- 
duce consumed in the farmer’s house by his family—the amount 
at the year’s end to be carried to the credit of the farm, less the 
amount expended in boarding farm servants in the farmer's 
house. 6. A General Account Book. It shows on the debtor 
side every expense that has been incurred on account of the 
farm, and on the creditor side the whole of the incomings or 
receipts; and, consequently, by balancing this book, the exact 
profit or loss of a farm may be ascertained, When a sale of 
farm produce is made on credit, it appears on the credit side of 
this account. An account is then opened in the ledger, in the 
name of the party to whom the sale has been made, charging 
the amount to their debit, and giving them credit for the same 
when paid. All monies received are placed also on the credit 
side, and cash paid on the contrary side. At the end of the 
agricultural year the ledger is carefully gone over, and the 


balance on every open account entered on a balance sheet. 
To these arrears is added the cash in hand, as shown by the j 
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cash-book : and the difference in the amount of these sums 

and corresponding amount of the year before, should agree 
exactly with the balance of the farm account. 7. The Balance 
Sheet. It is immaterial at what season of the year the account 
is balanced, provided it is done at the same period in each 
year. As farms in this district are generally entered upor 
at May, that time, at the following May, will probably be found 
a convenient period ; the more especially as the stock yard ig 
usually much reduced by that time, and the winter-fed cattle 
disposed of. Of course all the stock of horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, &c., must be separately valued ; as also any corp, hay, or 
other produce, of what kind soever, belonging to the farm, Tha 
corn saved for seed, and the implements, and also any credit 
balances in the ledger, must be placed on the credit side of the 
account, The amount of stock at the previous May, or other 
period of balancing, must be placed at the debit side of the ac- 
count—and the balance of the cash-book, on such side of the 
account as may happen, according to the state of the account. 
The difference in amount between these columns will then be 
the sum gained or lost by the farmer during the last year. It 
would facilitate the ascertaining the quantity of corn at any 
time in the stack-yard, and be otherwise useful, if a plan of the 
stack-yard were kept, numbering the stacks, with remarks as 
to the quantity and quality of each stack, 


Dr. Baancg SHEET, Cz, 
May 12, 1849. 
To stacks, as per 


valuation, May 


May 12, 1849, 
By Wheat, 500 bolls 
at 12s, per boll ... £300 


4l. perton ... 
By implements...... 
By seed corn saved 


00 
12,1848 ............ £950 0 0 | By Barley, 200 do., 
To ledger balances 100 0 0| ‘at8s.perboll ... 80 0 @ 
To balance of the By Oats, 400 do., at 
cash-book 0 5s. per boll......... 150 0 0 
Balance gained 0 | By 10 horses . 250 0 O 
By cattle’ «1.3.0.0... 304 0 OU 
By 120 sheep, at 20s, 
CROD sixes edesasilaiader 120 0 0 
0 0 
0 °o 
0 


20 10 


£1310 10 0 £1310 0 O 
Mr. Anderson having brought his paper to a close, resumed 
his seat amidst expressions of approbation.—Mr. G, H. Ramsay, 
V.P., observed that the keeping of farming accounts, with any 
great degree of precision, was attended with many diffi. 
culties ; but that was: no reason why as near an approximation 
should not be made as possible; and as the farmer generally 
carcied on a ready-money trade, that certainly rendered it 
easier for him to keep an account of his transactions, But it 
was very difficult for him to ascertain what sort of produce 
yielded the most profit. Buying oxen and sheep, and feeding 
them together, he could know little more than that he had 
paid so much for them, and soid them for so much more ; it 
Was impracticable for him to determine how much it had cost 
him to realise the increased value of each animal. Nor could 
he separate the amount of his domestic expenses, or say how. 
much labour he got from his household in return for their 
maintenauc», The farmer stood, in this respect, in a very 
different position to that of the merchant or the manufacturer. 
But, making every allowance for the peculiarity of their posi- 
tion, the farmers were undoubtedly much more careless ac— 
cuuutants than they need be.—Mr. Brown said he knew two 
farmers (we witLhold their names), who farmed alongside of 
each other. One day they met on the boundary line, and had 
a crack with the fence between taem. One of them said to the 
other, ‘* They tell me thou keeps a b’ynik?” ‘* Yes,” was the 
reply, “Ido.” ‘* Why,” rejoined the first speaker, ‘‘ aw keeps. 
ne b’yuil, but aw always tuk’s care to hey a good balance at 
year’s end.” Now, the man who ‘‘kept a b’yuik” became. 
bankrupt, and the other realised a fortune. Me did not mean 
to say that the bookkeeper failed because he kept accounts ; 
but, undoubtedly, desirable as it was to keep books, it was 
more desirable to have a balance in hand at the year’s end. 


s a) 
Hebrew, 

An Account of the King’s Somborne School. |Exe 
tracted from the Minutes of the Committee of Counal 
on Education. 1847-8. R.Groombridge and Sons. 

We advise all who are interested in the education of the 

labouring population to procure this tract. It is the 

most interesting and encouraging report on such a eub- 
ject that we ever read. Probably no one has ever 
undertaken the establishment or management of schools 
for the children of labourers in a country district with- 
out either ultimate and entire, or, at the least, periodicah 
and partial disappointments, arising from the wearing: 
out of that novelty which had at first given the appear- 
ance of so much prosperity, and from the withdrawal of 
the children at the busy periods of the agricultural year.. 

Now, in the report of King’s Somborne School, where 

no such periodical failures appear to occur, the causes 

of that seemingly small interest taken by labourers in 
the education of their children, to which these failures 
are attributed, are most usefully discussed. 


“ If our education,” it says, “ has failed of its results, ° 


if we find the poor but little benefited by our schools, 
careless of sending their children to them, and ready to 
take them away on the least chance of profitable em- 
ployment, let us remember that they have themselves 
had no voice in the matter ; that in the education we 
offer to their children, the springs of opinion among: 
them have never been considered, nor their wants con- 
sulted. It is in this that the secret of Mr. Dawes’s 
success appears to me to lie. He has shown his know- 
ledge of the springs of opinion amongst the poor by 
consulting their independence, and adapted the education 
he offers to their wants, by a careful study of their con- 
dition. The King’s Somborne school was commenced 
in the exercise of abundant faith in the affection of a 
labouring man for his children ; and, notwithstanding 
that the wages of labour in the parish of King’s Som- 
borne are very low, the school fee was fixed at double 
that of other neighbouring schools, under the impression 
that he would be willing to pay more than is usually 
claimed of him for what he believed to be a really good. 
and useful education, and that the higher fee would tend 
to create this belief in his mind.” 

And the fact is, that this school, situated in a poor 
and exclusively agricultural parish, where wages vary 
from 6s. to 9s. a week, where, excepting the rector, 
there is no person resident above the condition of the 
farmer, is wholly self supporting. f 

“The children buy their own books, and their fees 
pay the salaries of the teachers. No child is admitted 
to the school free of charge. No arrears of the school 
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fee are allowed. The following is the scale of payments : 
For the labourers’ children, 2d. per week for one, and 
1d, for every additional child in the same family. For 
the children of all those above the mere labourer, and 
whose parents are livipg in the parish, 6s. ; and for 
those of a similar class out of the parish, 10s. per 
quarter. The school opened in October, 1842, with 38 
children, of whom 11 paid by the quarter. The follow- 
ing Table exhibits its subsequent progress : 


Number of 


uw 
vo 
| A Peon paying 
Years from the | 5.45) by the Quarter. | Sum re- | Sum re- 
Commencement [4:3 |————-—— ceived for|ceived for 
of the School. 28 From | From Fees, Books, 
a) Som- other 
S mi borne, | parishes 
| £ 8. d.| £8, a, 
ist ot 1843} 106 24 1 06 17 13) Top 
2d |° = | 1844] 110; 24 8 6811 7/ 8 0 6 
3d Bd & {1845 144) 24 10 84 6 1) 11 5 8B 
4th S24 | 1846) 158) 22 14 98 56 5) 15 8 0 
Sth JPA (1847! 219! 28 26 1145 6 6| 2418 1 


Mr. Dawes, the vicar of King’s Somborne, has pub- 
lished several works on the subject of elementary schools 
and the education they impart; thus contributing by 
precept as influentially as in the instance before us he 
does by example, to the furtherance of this important 
matter. We shall be glad if the notice of his efforts in 
this journal shall spread the knowledge of them in any 
of the many quarters where imitation of them is 
desirable. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MARCH. 


Dorset Farm, March 25.—If March dust still retains the 
value once attached to it, we ought to be enriched this year, 
for never has there been a drier month than the present; for 
we have not had any rain in it except on the 23d, when we bad 
a slight rain, which terminated ina fallofsnow. Butalthough 
it has been dry it has been very cold, with sharp frosts at night, 
and vegetation is very backward ; the pastures look worse now 
than they did a month ago. But work is very forward, and 
Barley sowing is far advanced by most, some having finished, 
We have finished ours, and are now getting the land in- 
tended for Mangold Wurzel and other roots prepared. We 
intend to sow a piece of Rape in the course of a week; 
it may be too early, but we sowed some about three weeks 
later last year which did very well. We have got part 
of our ewes and lambs in the water meadows, which get 
in addition to the Grass 1 lb. of oileake each per day; 
these are preparing for the market. The rest of our flocks are 
eating Rape by day, and run in the Grass fields at night getting 
some Mangold Wurzel. The Wheat, on the whole, looks well; 
that which was sown early looks a little too thick, but the later 
sown is rather the reverse; achicf cause of it no doubt is, 
that it was sown when the land was too wet, which, forming a 
crust over the seeds, prevents it obtaining the benefit of the air, 
without which the seed will not germinate so quickly, and 
some of it will rot before it is able to push itself through the 
stratum of hard earth that covers it. Our work will pow be 
ploughing and otherwise preparing the land for the different 
root crops. G, S. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Bones AND Acip: F/G. We would dilute the superphosphate 
with vegetable mould, or old ashes, rather than with the 
dust of lime got from the kiln ; this would reduce the soluble 
biphosphate to its original insoluble condition again. 

Brewina : Jnewperience, See last week’s Paper on this subject. 
Probably the wort is not thoroughly fermented. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT: A, We cannot give answers to legal 
questions. The point should be referred to your solicitor. 

On Pacwine CoeEses: NP VY. The cheese should be packed 
in tin boxes fitting close to the cheese, and well soldered, so 
as to exclude the air, J. W. H,—Another says: ‘‘ Lead or 
zine is the best package for cheese sent to a tropical climate, 
and, as the material is saleable in all parts of the world, 
perhaps the cheapest.” 

ORNAMENTAL PovLtTry, by the Rey. E. 8. Dixon, is now re 
printing, with additions, and will shortly be published, price 
5s. Gd, cloth. May be had of all booksellers, and at the 
Office of this Paper, 

Present Prices: JRC. If you would forward your address, 
we could explain satisfactorily. About fencing next week. 
StacnanT Water: BMT. Its offensiveness is removed by 

throwing any charred matters into it. 

Steam: JD. Will seme one kindly name a work that will 
assist an amateur engineer in carrying out the use of steam 
to agricultural purposes, without danger? He has con- 

* structed an apparatus that answers admirably both as re- 
gards cheapness and efficiency in cooking cattle food ; and 
wishes to be enabled to judge of its safeness by referring to 
some practical book on the strength of material used in 
boilers, &c. [Tredgold’s book does not touch the point.] 

fo CorRESPONDENTS: The answers to some of the inquiries re- 
xeived are unavoidably postponed for a week. 


stlarkets. 
SMITHFIELD, Monpay, March 25. 

We have not a large number of Beasts on offer to-day, suf- 
ficient, however for the demand. Trade on the average is slow, 
at about former prices. The supply of Sheep has increased ; 
this being the last week in Lent very few are wanted, and it 
is with difficulty the choicest kinds realise last Monday’s 
quotatious. Trade is dull for Lamb; 6s, is the top price, 

Perst.of8lbs.—s 0 8 d; _ Perst,of8lbs—s d 38s d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6 to 3 10 

fords, &c. .. 3 6to3 8] Ditto Shorn abe eee 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6] Eweed&2dquality 3 0—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 2) Ditto Shorn Ot ap 
Best Downs and Lambs ace one Oe 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... .. 1.38 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn coat «ad nt BEAEA eer Sead Gye We—t 40 
Beasts, 3395; Sheep and Lambs, 22,050; Calves, 108; Pigs, 184, 

Fripay, March 29, 

The supply of Beasts is not excessive; however, this being 
Good Friday, very few are wanted, some therefore remain un- 
sold, but prices generally are about the same as on Monday, 
Although the number of Sheep is not large, it exceeds the de- 
mand; there is ne disp»sition to take lower prices, and cons e- 
queatly some are not disposed of, Lamb is the only article 
which commands particular attention to-day, This is con- 
sidered the commencement of the season. Considering Easter 
falls early this year and the extreme cold weather, the quality 
and quantity of the Lamb are quite equal to expectation. The 
sale of them also, under these circumstances, is satisfactory, 
est Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6 to3 10 

fords, &c. .. 3 6to3 8| Ditto Shorn RRs 
Hest Short-horns 3 4—3 6] Ewes&2dquality3 0—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 2] Ditto Shorn 


test Downs and AMER eer ces Dins a Oigh 
Ealf-breds wa 4 O—4 4] Calves... 3 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn ate Pigs . 3 0O—4 0 


Beasts, 787; Sheep and Lambs, 7879; Calves, 266; Pigs, 100, 


COVENT GARDEN, Maxcu 30, 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, Vegeables 
are pretty well supplied, but many kinds of Fruit are stil) 
scarce. A few new hothouse Grapes have made their appearance, 
Pine-applee, though far from being plentiful, are nevertheless 
sufficient for the demand, Walnuts and Chestnuts are abun- 
dant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the demand, 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, and there 
is some fine Cornwall Broccoli in the market, Potatoes are 
unaltered since our last account, Lettuces and other salad- 
ing are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushroome, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb may be ob- 
tained at about last week’s prices, Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, 
Lilacs, and Roses, 

FRUITS, 

Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 10s Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Grapes, Portugal, p. 1b.,9d tols — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Pears, per doz,, 63 to 10a Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 28 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 43 to 65 — p. bush., 16s to 248 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 228 

— per 100, 6s to 128 — Brazil, p. bsh,, 128 to 1és 
Oranges, per doz., 9d tols 6d | Kent Cobs, 90s to 1008 p.100 lbs 

— per 100, 5s to 12s 

VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, per 100, 38 to 4s | Carrots, per bun., 4d to 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 28 Spinach p., sieve, 2s to 38 
Asparagus, p, bund,, 2s to7s Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s — Spanish, p. doz., ls 6d to 4s 
Savoys, per doz., 6d to 9d Shallots, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 43 Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Broccoli,p.doz, bundl,, 8s to 10s | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Greens, per doz,, 2s to3s Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
Brussels Sprouts, p, hf, sieve, | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols 

ls 6d to 2s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 28 to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 1208 Watercress, p. 12 bun,, 6d to9d 

— per cwt,, 3s to 7s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,,ls6dtu2s6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun., 28 to 3a 
Horse Radish, p., bdl., 1s to 48 — Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 3s to 58 | Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 13d Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to 1s 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 3d Corn Salad,p. hf. sieve, 9d to 1s 


POTATUES.—»souTHwaRk&, March 25, 

The Committee report that the arrivals during the last weel, 
both coastwise and Continental, are very considerable, and 
more than adequate to the wants of the trade, and it is with 
difficulty the following prices are realised :—Y ork Regents, 70s. 
to 100s, per ton ; Wisbeach do., 60s, to 70s,; Scotch do., 60s, 
to 65s.; Scotch cups, 50s. to 60s. ; Scotch whites, 40s, to 45s. ; 
French whites, 50s. to 65s.; Belgian do., 40s. to 55s.; Rhenish 
do., 40s. to 55s. ; Dutch, 40s. to 45s, 


HOPS.—WepneEspay, March 27. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH reportethat there is a firm 
and steady trade for the best coloured Hops, both of 1847 and 
1848. The quantity of the new growth on handis very smal), 
and diminishes daily, 
Mid. and East 


Farnhams, p.cwt. —s— —s 


Kents ... p. cwt. 160s to 2403 | Yearling Kents... 42 — 84 
Weald of Kents .., 135 —160 | Yearling Sussex... 40 — 70 
Sussex ... ... ... 115 —140 | Old Hops 20 — 70 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, March 28, 
Prime Meadow Hay 68sto74s | Clover ... ... «.» 60s to 858 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 | New Clover ... .. — — 
ROWER ice css coos SERA one tee cas, 27 
New Hay aes ence — _— J. CooPEn. 


MakK LANE. 

§ {Moypay, Marcu 25.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage samples from Essex and Kent was again a small one, 
and, the condition being good, it realised rather more money 
than ou Monday last. For foreign Wheat there was a better 
demand, and an improved sale at the rates of this day se’nnight. 
Choice qualities of Euglish Barley maintained their value, but 
secondary sortsof English, and all descriptions of foreign, must 
be quoted 1s. cheaper.—The arrival of foreign Oats during the 
past week have exceeded 29,700 qrs., and the display of samples 
being large the dealers and consumers were more free buyers 
than of Jate, and took off the bulk of the supply at areduction 
of 6d. to 1s. per qr.—Beans a slow sale, at 1s, per qr, decline,— 
Peas maintained last week’s prices. 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, Ss. Ba 8. 5S. 
Wheat, Essex, Keut, & Suffolk ...White|/40—44/ Red ...... 36—38 
— — fine selected runs ,..ditto}42—45|Red ...... 38—40 
_— _ DA LAVERA > ja saceyp nanan doen 43—46 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York .,. White|37—42|Red ...... 36—39 
i  OUOCIE ID, sanepitias us hailenieasebeai sRetie cakocd 34—52 
Barley.grind. & distil., 18s to 22s...Chey.|23 —27| Malting |23—24 
— Foreign....,Grindiog and distilling)/17—2¢)|Malting |20—22 


Oats, Essex and Suffolk ............ .|15—18 


— Scotchand Lincolnshire .,.Potatu]16—21|Feed .,./16—19 
= DriSh  prcwsnnepdavos ays rnavaereinns Potato|16—20|Feed ., |15—17 
— Foreign .Poland and Brew|15—20|Feed .,,/13—16 
FRYG ios stip ccadiniets dabbitn ee dain ANON Eby exists ae shes 22—24|Foreign |20—22 


Rye-meal, foreign .. per ton|45l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ......193 to 20s...... Tick|2Z—24|Harrow |22—24 
— Pigeon.. 22—27| Long pod |24—27 
— Foreign .. 24—35| Egyptian |20—22 
Peas, white, Essex a i 24—26|Suffolk |24—26 
— Maple ...... 25s to 27s. 23—24|Foreign |20—28 
WEARZO) I sens tha pat asvegsivitnsamcnes 24—26| Yellow...|24—25 
34—38 
— Suffolk 27—33|Norfolk |27—33 
— Foreign 21—23| Per sack|28—33 
WerpNEspay, Manca 27.—Thbe attendance of buyers this 
morning was very small, and the business transacted of a very 
limited character. The few parcels of English Wheat on sale 
were disposed of at about Monday’s rates, In foreign Wheat 
but few transactions took place, and its value underwent no 
change.—English Barley supported previous quotations.—The 
reccipts of foreign Oats are again large, and late rates with dif- 
ficulty maintained._No change in Beans, Peas, and Flour, 


IMPERIAL W H2LaT. |BASLEY.| OATS.) KYE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES, —— fn) ee | eS 

Reb, Siss..ches 383 6d| 24s 7d|15s 34|22s ld| 25s 3d/26s 4d 
— 16 387 9 23:10 |15 4 20 7 24 11 |26 10 


— 23, 


March 2. 


37 11 23 7/15 6 |20 11 24 8/26 0 
28 6 23 9 |14 11 /21 11 24 4 |25 11 
eee 38 6 28.10 |15 2/28 3 | 24 7 |25 4 
ai LG. ses esar 88 1/| 23 8 j14 11 [22 7 24° 1 |25 2 


Aggreg, Aver, 38 3 23 10 {15 3 24 11 24 8 |25 11 
Duties on Fo. |} ——~——| ——-—— 
reign Grain 1 0 
Paices, | Fes. 9, |) Frs.16. 
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LiverPoon, Marcu 28.—There has been no corn market held 
here sinve Tuesday, A steady business was going forward in 
Brunswick-street on Wednesday and Thursday, at full prices 
for every article of the trade, and the tone of the market is 
towards improvement. Good qualities of Flour are getting into 
a smaller compass, 


[Marcu 30, 


D WIRE GAME NELTING— 
Tdi per yard, 2 feet wide, , 


(G-ALYAN ISE 


0.) ia 
Latereratere?e®: 


4 Gaivan- Japanned 
P . ’ ised, Iron. 
2-inch'mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d, yer yd, 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong a ot ee P; er 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, oer tke or 9 a8 
1f-inch yy light Pr age , 6 ” 
ly-inch ,, strong ” oh ” 8 ty} 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, uy thé iL 


ga ” 97 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof nettiog for pheasautries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Neweastle. 


tS 


‘LS par 


3 > “< =< ano 
TENT cLop.cRUSHE 

ROSSKILL’S PATENT ROLLER.—For Rolling 

Spring Wheat, Growing Crops, Grass Lands, Compressing 
Soft Soil, and Crushing Clods. Prize Patent Wheels, Carts, 
and Waggons—awarded 30 sovs. prizes at Norwich. Prize 
Portable Farm Railway, will pay its cost the first year, &c. &e. 
On receipt of six penny postage stamps, a new Illustrated 
Newspaper and Catalogue will be sent gratis per post, with fall 
particulars of the newest and best Field, Road, and Barn Im- 
plements, now kept in Stock, for delivery from Hull by water 
or rail to all parts of the kingdom, 

Address Mr. Crossxitu, Iron Works. Beverley. 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS,—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES, 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers, The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

SrraTion, Hueues, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now buildiog them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. Srxattoy, HUGHES, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Wageons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efficient, 
and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

ist. It is a non-conductor. 

2d, Itis portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage. 

3d. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th, It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 ibs, to the 
square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot, 

CROGGON and Co.’s. PATENT FELTED SHEATHING 
for COVERING SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, &c., and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, W&c.. pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
Croceon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES,—Messrz. S. ALLsopp and Sons beg to call the atten 
tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gailons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows :—61, King William-street, London ; Cook- 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham. 


Piece NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &c. 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from S. W. SILVER and CO., CLUTIIIERS, d&e., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER ard CO. 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdFurniture on arrival in the by 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFO 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit ; and they forward pe sett J for 
their customers (gratis) through their AGENTS in the OLO- 

[ES. 

NSTLVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 1081, for every 100/. paid here. 


The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 


street, opposite the London Tavern, where acomfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS. 

A Branch of each at ST, GEORGE’S.CRESCENT, LIVER- 
POOL, 
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OR MISSON, AND BROWN, 


CHELSEA, 


‘Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range ot houses shown below. 


GRAY, 


D 


ANVERS STREET, 


LLL LAS 


They have much 


ANE 


Fy FAECES EIEIE 4B 1 fils 
= |S == ee = TOM peer 
clu 0 - zs es > 
= nr Sn SSS = ———— SSS 
Peach*House, Vinery, Stove, Greenhouse, Vinery, Vinery, 
80 by 16 feet. 30 by 16 feet, 45 by 20 ft. 45 by 20 ft. 30 by 16 ft, 30 by 16 ft. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much peor An answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed,) 


Joun Suaw Lean, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


[ERECTED FoR JoHN SHAw Leicu, Es@., Luron Hoo.] 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


‘*JAmes Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. : 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will submit 

to public competition by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholo- 
mew-lane, on WEDNESDAY, April 3, and THURSDAY, 
April 4, at 12 o’clock each day, a first-rate collection of Carna- 
tions, Picotees, and Auriculas, selected Standard and Dwarf 
Roses, choice Dahlias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pzeonia ; also a few 
‘Camellias well set with bloom buds, &c.—May be viewed 
morning of sale. Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


pons ea. GARDENERS, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 
TH}O BE LET, with immediate Possession, an old 

established Concern in the principal and most fashion- 
able thoroughfare in Brighton, the Western Road; comprising 
‘the Seed, Fruit, and Florist Business, with excellent Vinery, 
Show-house, and Stove, In-coming moderate.— Apply to 
Messrs. Rogers and Ayuinc, Nurserymen, Withdean, near 
‘Brighton. 


/, UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
: AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l.4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas. Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


IMPORTANT TO DRAIN TILE AND PIPE MaNU- 

; FACTURERS, 

MART anp CREWTHERS beg to intimate that 

they are now prepared to send out their newly-invented 
Machine for the Manufacturing of DRAIN TILES and PIPES; 
these Machines have been fairly tested in Northumberland and 
Berwickshire, and are allowed to be the best yet produced.— 
for particulars apply to Messrs. Wm. Witson and Sov, Iron- 
mongers, Bridge-street, Berwick-on, Tweed. 

TEsTIMONIAL,—"‘ Gentlemen,—After working your Machine 
for five months, it is the best Machine T have ever had or seen, — 
we are making 10,000 per day.—Grorcr Paitiirs, Fiodden 
Tile Works.” 


Bee EeNT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCY !'HKS, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tvools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. a set. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, ls. 2d. each, 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilating Chimney-valves, plain 5s.; Ornamental 
ditto for Drawing-rooms: at J. H. Boopsyer and Co.’s (late 
Stourcn and Boossyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
By rma LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Mannfacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
Yor watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 


“sound WarTerProor and FLexipiE Pires. is required. Hot 


Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
Out of use, are permanently flexible in alltemperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
<old water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 


~ A, represents the Union-jeint, for effecting the i 
0 
een the Hose-reel and the Tank, or Raeaeain. eee 
B, the Box, for containing any small tools required, 


“<i 
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PRICE TEN SHILLINGS 
AND UPWARDS. 


A, PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENT, 


FOR 


FUMIGATING 


STOVES, and FRAMES, 
OR 


SHRUBS & FLOWERS, 


Without injuring the most 
Delicate Plant; 
Delivering the smoke cool, 
in a dense mass, and effect. 
ing a great saving of 
Tobacco, 


MANUFACTURED AND 
SUPFLIED to the TRADE 
BY MESSRS, 
BARBER anv GROOM, 
LONDON ; 


And may be had of all 
IRONMONGERS, SEEDS. 


IN THE OPEN AIR, 


MEN, AND FLORISTS. 


R. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOKS, with 

their various filtings ; Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depo- 
sitors each, Wheel-Dibbles, Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing Im- 
plements for dropping seed at defined intervals in the seams of 
the plough, or in pressed land, or in drills. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on Seeding sent gratis on application to Messrs, Duraur 
and Co., Agricultural De,dt, 21, Ked Lion-square, Holborn, 
London. The above Dibbles received the prize given by the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Norwich, 


(Y,ARMING IN SCOTLAND.—A Gentleman farm- 
ing upwards of 500 acres of land, in one of the best districts 

of East Lothian, can accommodate one or two gentlemen who 
are desirous of gaining an intimate knowledge of practical 
agriculture, The house is commodious and finely situated, 


garden, vineries, &c, References given and required. For 
further particulars, application may be made to WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER, Esq., W.S., Register-street, Edinburgh; or Tuomas 
Born, Esq., Solicitor, Sunderland.—Marcb 30, 

BANK'S WARRANTED GARDEN 'TOOLS,— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. Deane’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AN) PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 


Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and) Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and », Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-|_ Sieves » Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors »» Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears [riety, 


Cases of Pruning In-}] Hammers 
struments 

Chaff Engines 

Chaff Knives 

Daisy Rakes 

Dibbles 

Doek Spuds 

Draining Tools 

Edging Irons and 


Rakes in great va- 
Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Hay Knives Scythes 
Hoes of every pattern| Scythe Stones 
Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
mers and Harchets! Sickles 
Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Labels, various pat-|Spuds 
Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, dc, Thistle Hooks 
», Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 


and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 


Wall Nails 

Watering Pots 

Weed Extractorsand 
Hooks 


GalvanicBordersand| Menographs 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire 
Garden Chairs and /|Milton Hatchets 

Seats Mole Trape 

», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 

», Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 

G. and J. DEAN# are sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deanvr’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46. King William-st., London-bridge. 


XREY GOOSE FEATHERS, Is. per lb.— 
HEAL Anp SONS’ present prices for Bed Feathers are :— 
LE GTEC I-A Ne Ran ae Os, Sd, | Best Grey Goose ...... 1s. 10d. 
Grey Goose Peel aon) Wife Gittonn cccsunsaars aie? 
Foreign ditto J 6 Best Dantzic ditto.....3 0 
Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and free from dust.— 
HeAr and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to 
their Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


} EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—'The best, cheapest, aud 

largest Newspaper in the World —LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E, Luoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 


J L, HANcocK inyites attenion of parties using long lengths 
of the Flexible Garden Hose, to his SULF-AUTING HOSE 
PIPE REBL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
Winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use, 

All letters or Orcers acdressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Go>well-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immedia’e attention, 


[L PNGHAM BROLHERS, 170, Hampron-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZiNC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, &c., in boxes of 100, &e. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured, Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink, 

Sole agentsin London, G. and J, Deane, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge, 


within two miles of a railway station; there is a also a large | 


| See non AND Co., 61, Gracechureh-street, 

J London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horriculturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
triends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
| of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 

e obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 


W IRE STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. S. 

NEWALL and Co,, is cheaper, stronger, more durable 
and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE, 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES. 

Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, 

Blackwall; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


ROTECTION FROM FIR#.—Fire Annihilator 

Company.—_ MACHINES of various sizes, suited for rooms 
in priva’e houses, for shops, or for cabins, or holds of ships, are 
now on SALE; larger machines are made, adapted for ware- 
houses, factories, and extensive premises. Particulars and 
estimates, and cards for witnessing demonstrations of powers 
of the invention, may be had at the office, 105, Leadenhall- 
street, London. 


he IMPERIAL COVERLETS, now so universally 
admired and appreciated, as a Cheap, Durable, LIGHT, 
Warm, and Elegant COVERING for the BED, can be had, 
Wholesale and Ketail, of W. H. Batson and Co.,, 1, Princees- 
street, Manchester; and 499, Oxford-street, London. 

“‘I disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy Quilts and Counter- 
| panes ; they should always he avoided, especially by invalids, as 
they irritate delicate frames and prevent sleep.”—Dr. Graham’s 
‘© Domestic Medicine,”’ pages 192, 729. 


| ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK-CLOTHS, &e. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road (facing the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Railway Terminus), and 17, Smithfield-bars, Londen. 
The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 
The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee ; 
This tent for our dinner and that for our tea. 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for Fétes, 
d&c., on most moderate terms, by Thomas Epcineton and Co,, 
Tents of every description, Kick Cloths with Poles, &c. Tanned 
Netting, for the protection of fruit trees from frost, blight, and 
birds, and for the security of freeh sown seed, either in gardens 
or fields, at unprecedented low prices, viz,, 1d. per square yard, 
or 200 yards for 14s., or 500 yards for 30s,, or 1000 yards for 50s. 
Gardeners and shopkeepers supplied by the cwt. New Arch- 
angel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit, Tarpaulings for 
houses under repair or hire. Orders and inquiries per post 
immediately attended to, 


DANGEROUS WOUND IN THE THIGH 

CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
About three years ago, Mr. Acton, of Melbourne, bad his thigh 
most fearfully lacerated when out riding, his horse running 
away and bis leg coming in violent collision with a wall, He 
was confined to his bed for nearly 18 months’ suffering from 
the accident, and notwithstanding the best medical advice 
every effort proved unsuccessful in healing the wound, and his 
healih became so impaired that his life was despaired of; in 
this state he commenced using HotLoway’s Ointmentand Pills, 
whieh had the effect of healing the wound with wonderful 
rapidity, and restoring him to sound health.—Sold by all 
Drugyvists, and at Professor Honnoway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, Lendon. 
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JOHN KERNAN 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 


Begs to offer a Select List from his 


4, Great RosseLL STREET, 
Covent GanpeEn, 1850, 


SEEDS, 


WHICH MAY BE RELIED ON WITH CONFIDENCE AS THE MOST DESIRABLE FOR CULTIVATION, 


Per qt.—s. d. Parsley. 8. d. 
Plain, for feeding early 
lambs, per bushel .16 0 


Extra Curled, per oz, 0 38 
Celery. Ver paper, 
Cole’s Superb Red : 
Seymour’s Superb White 
New Rose, solid ... 
Dwart White Siberian, 
very solid, per packet . 
Seymour's Superb Red, 
per packet 
New Giant 


Cucumber. 
Victory of Bath 
Acme of Perfection 
Syon House “i 
Weedon’s Free bearer ... 
Early Frame 
Kerrison’s 
Walker’s Rambler 
Windsor Prize. 
Early Handglass 
Early Ridge " 
Melons. 
Seymouvr’s Golden Perfec- 
tion A “6 
True Syon House 
Snow’s Hybrid Green flesh, 
per packet 0 
Per -| And all the botter sorts 
cultivated for this market, 


Endive. 


New Imperial, per packet 0 
Batavian per oz. 0 
Green curled oa nore 
White curled .. 0 
Herbs, all the ijnds, per 
packet of . 0 


hewimce. 


Brighton Cos, per oz. 0 

Imperial Cos ; 0 
Artichok e-leaved, ‘a fine 

new hardy sort, perpkt. 0 6 

Victoria Cabbage,p. paper 0 6. 

Green Paris Cos ... 0 6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

9 


Peas. 


Prince Albert 

Early Racehorse . 

Shilling’s Early Grotto . 

Thompson’s Early Dwarf 

Fairbeard’s Early Sur- 
prise 1 

Fairbeard’s Champion of 
England 

Bedman’s Improved Im- 
perial 

Blue Scimetar_... 

Woodford, or Nonsuch.. 

Knight's "Dwarf Green 
Marrow 

Knight’s Tall Green ditto 

Victoria Marrow . 

British Queen . 
With all other varieties 

worth cultivating. 


Beans. 

Early Mazagan 
Sword Longpod . 
Havgdown ne 
Taylor’s Windsor.. 
Johnson’s Wonderful 
Green Genoa ; 
All the varieties of dwarf 

French Beans ... 
Painted had aud Scarlet 

Runners.. 


RReEeE coo # 


Per qt. 


cocccrHoorrr- 
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Beet, fine London Red ... 0 
Beet, Silver, or Seakale 0 
Beet, Casteluaudary 0 
Borecole, dwarf curled ... 0 
Borecole new heading, per 
paper 0 
Brussels Sprouts (reign 
seed, fine) A | 
Kohl Rabi, per paper more Y 
Borecole, red and white, 
variegated, for garnish- 
ing (very beautiful) ... 0 


Broccoli. Peroz. 


Myatt’s Early Purple sinth i 
Miller’s Dwarf 
Chappell’s Cream 
Bowles’s Sulphur 
Somner’s Late White .. 
Grange’s Early White,— 
from the original raiser 
Invisible White ... 
Purple Sprantae ts 
Brimstone - 
Walcheren a 
Imperial Winter 
Hampton Court 
Dwarf Siberian ne 
Purple Syrian... g.. 


Cabbage. Per oz. 
Nonpareil 0 9 
Shilling’s New Queen, fine 1 
Atkin’s Matchless Fig) | 
Heart-shaped ., .0 
Knight’s Early Dw arf... 1 
Early York e . 0 
Early Battersea .0 

fel 
1 
0 
sell 
0 
Pe) 


0 

0 

A White Summer Cabbage 0 

0 | Fine London White Cos, 
per oz. 3 

0 | Paris Cos, per oz. 

q | Ady’s Cos ie oe 

0 Drumhead 

0 | Bath Cos, & others, p- oz.1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Onion. Per oz: 


James’s Long Keeping ... 0 


6 
Fine White Puapish 6 
Globe 5 5 Sap 6 
ace 6 

6 

9 


tl et Ree eR 


Strasburgh | 

Deptford 

Suver-skin 

Tripoli sae sere 0 

9 | Blood-red 6 

3 Two-bladed, for pickling 0 8 

0 Radish. 

6 | New Scarlet Olive-shaped, 
a delicious new vane 
per packet 

New rose, per packet 


Peake’s Incomparable . ch u ae 
6 | Early Frame, per pint .., 1 
1 
6 - 0 
6 


Robert’s Emperor 

True Cornish, per packet 
Perpetual 
Vangirard 


Long Scar let 
Red and White Turnip 
Black Spanish, per oz. 


woocoan 


(Winter) per 
packet oe 
Large Drumhead — (for 
eattle), per lb, 
And all other kinds in 
cultivation, 


Spinach. 
New Flanders, per pint 0 
Round, or Summer 0 
Lettuce-leaved (new), per 


Carrot. 
Early Scarlet Horn 
Long Orange 
Fine Sur rey 
Parsnip, Hollow crown 
Altringham, per lb. 
White (for Agriculture), 
perlb. .. 


paper 
New Zealand, per 0%. 


Turnips. 


Early Snowball 

RedAmerican Stone, p,oz, 

Teltow, for stewing 

Early Dutch 

Yellow Maltese 
Geakaower, Peroz.| 5, _Stone 

Mercer's fitie Pearly Early Snowball, per Ib.. 

London Particular Early Dutch (earliest), = 

Large Asiatic true imported cone 

Walcheren AGRICULTURAL TURNIPS. 

Fine late Yellow Bullock per lb.—1 

Skirving’s Swede cal 

Laing’s ditto 

Ashcroft ditto 

Dale’s Hybrid 

Red Round 

White Round 

White Globe 

Oxheart 


o & 09 co 9 C9 C9 CO 


Cress. 
Plain, per pint 
Curlea coe cigs 
American, per oz. 
Broad- leaved, per oz. 
Water, per paper 
Mustard, per pint 
Furze, per lb., 1s. ; Broom, per lb., 1s. 
Coarse Grasses for Game Covers, 8s. per bushel. 
Long Red and Globe Mangold Wurzel, per 1b., 1s, 
White Silesian, or Sugar Beet, per 1b., 2s. 
Chevalier Batley ; : Hopetown, Tartarian, Sandy, and other 
Oats; Tick Beans; Field Peas, wc. 
A fine Collection of all the best permanent Grasses (hand 
picked), separate or mixed ; if mixed, per bushel, 10s, 
Sweet Vernal, the earliest and most suitable Grass for early 
Lambs, clean seed, 5s. per lb. 
Ditto, seed in pod, 28. 6d. per lb. 
White and Red Clover, 8d. ; ; Lucerne, ls. ; and Trefoil, 6d. per lb. 
Kohl Rabi, for Agriculture, per lb., 2s. 6d. 
New Tartarian Buckwheat, per packet, 6d. 
Italian Rye Grass, Spring and Winter Tares, 
A few of the very finest Grasses for Lawns, per lb., 1s. 6d. 


ecooceceo 


Myatt’s fine new Strawberries, 


Asparagus plants, according to age, per 100, 2s. 6d, to 5s. 
do, do. 


Seakale 0, 


5s, to 108. 


Dulley’s Early Scarlet Admirable Rhubar b, per root, 1s, 6d. 

Myatu’s Victoria do, (the largest in cultivation), 1s. 6d. 

Mushroom Spawn, per bushel, 5s, 

Cornwell’s Victoria Raspberry, per dozen, 4s. 

All the fine new Raspberries, 2s. €d. to 3s. per dozen, 

Seeds of all the new Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Currants, per paper, 6d. 


Potatoes. 


Soden’s Early Oxford, s. d, 
.10% 


per bushel 

Barnard’s Early Trame 8 

Shilling’s Early Prolitie, 
per peck 

Kirke’s True Ash-leaved 
Kidney, per bushel ,,, 10 

England’s Fair Beauty 
Kidney 

Waluut-leaved Kidney, 10 


And many other most productive late kinds ; 


0 


Jackson’s 


Ash-leaved s. 
Kidney . 1 


0 
Ash-leaved Kidney, bshl. 10 


Porty-fold 

Early Hen’s Nest do. 
Early Shaw ase Os 
Prince Regent’s .., do, 
Kentish Mignon ... do. 
Albany ae: do. 
Flour-ball .. . do. 


from the best varieties, 6d. per pac ket. 


Garlic, per lb,, Gd, 


Budding and Pr uning Knives. 


Russia Mats, 1s. 6d. each. 
Cuba Bass, per Ib., 2s. 


Shalots, per lb., 6d, 


Buckwheat, Indian Corn, Rape, Hemp, &c., for Aviaries. 
The trade supplied on moderate ter: ms, with every article true 


to its kind. 


Catalogues may be had on application. 


Flower Seeds. 
Asters, 20 distinct German varieties, in sealed packets, suitable 
for exhibition, the collection 10s. 
A mixture, including all the colours of the above, per paper, 6d. 
Do, in 12 distinct colours, the collection 5s. 
Superb German and Prussian Stocks, 25 distinct varieties, for 
exhibition, the collection 10s, 
12 varieties of do., distinct in colours, 4s. 
12 autumn flow ering do., in distinct colours, 4s. 
A mixture of all the finest varieties of Ten- week, per paper, 6d. 
A mixture of Brompton do., per packet, 6d. 
12 named yarieties of Hollyhocks, 5s. 


Per packet—s, d. 


Achimenes, seeds & bulbs 
of all the varieties, 
Anagallis Phillipsii . 0 
” superba gran. 
diflora ors 
oh, indica.., 0 
39 carnea 0 
latifolia 0 
Amethyste: a cerulea 0 
Anemone, fine mixed 0 
Antirrchinum (all the new 
kinds) - eet ee 
Argemone grandiflora Brot, 
se Barclayana ... 0 
speciosa cee 
Aquilegia glandulos a 1 
55 siberica ca 
a fine mixed Ger- 
man varieties 0 
Auricula, from finenamed 
flowers 1 
alpive pal! 
0 
1 


% r 
'Brachycome iberidifolia . 


alba, new . 
very fine dis- 
tinct colours, 
all double 
5, mixture of above 
Bartonia aurea ; 
Blumenbachia insignis... 
Browallia, of sorts 
Calceolarias, from a col- 
lection of named shrube 
by kinds 
Calceolarias, 
baceous do. 
Calceolaria pinnata 
Calendrinia discolor 
a grandiflora... 
> umbellata — 
(new), fine 
for rock- 
work me 
Callichroa platyglossa ... 
Campanula pulcherrima, 
A Loreii, blue... 
white. 


Bulsams, 12 


from Her- 


” ” 
” stricta 
sylvatica new 
And "many other sorts, 
fine, as a contrast with 
bedded out Verbenas, 
&e. 
Catananche bicolor 
Cistus guttatus, very dwf. 
Clintonia pulchella 
NS elegans 
en Dwarf Scar- 
et _ 5 
Cuphea viscosissima 
or silenoides 
m9 platycentra new 
a miniata 
Cineraria, selected from 
36 of the latest new 
kinds “7 eee 
Commelina ccelestis oO 
Carnation, from named 
flowers ... 1 
Clarkias, all the varieties 0 
Coreopsis, new marbled , 0 
” tinctoria tee 
ce Drummondit... 0 
Candytuft, new crimson, 0 
* purple we O 
%; white 0 
Sweet scented 0 


oroce oooo 
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Per aaa 

Convolvulus major ') 
9 minor 0 

* do. new dark 0 


CLIMBERS. 

Cobeea scandens 
Calampelis scaber as 
Lophospermum  erubes- 
cens ; si 5 

4 Hendersonii 

Loasa aurantiaca “F 
Maurandya Barclayana . 0 
new scarlet... 0 
Tropzeolum peregrinum , 0 
35 pentaphyllum 0 
a Jarrattii ... 1 

tricoiorum 

grandifirm, 1 

a trimaculatum, 

new 
Tpomcea rubra cerulea... 0 
33 puoctata nO 
50 nil co .0 
2 rosea ... 0 
3 striata & others 0 
Thunbergia alata toon 
ip = alba 0 
aurantiaca . 0 
Fryerii 

new ye:low... 


Cleome pentaphylla 


s rosea 
Collinsia gre andiflora 
» bicolor . 

Re Lew dwarf 
Dahlia scabigera (cent 
lilac) c 
Datura fastuosa, parple... 
s, _ White 
Delphinium orLarkspurs, 
distinct or mixed ee 
Ditto, biennial and peren- 
nial varieties 
Digitalis grandiflora 
55 new spotted 
nd fulgens 
Dianthus, double white, 
Indian pink 
Knight’s new 
hybrid... 
double Indian 
latifolia 
Cherii... 
and others, 
Didiscus czeruleus 
Dahlia, fine mixed 


So eoooo o coco o ooo cocoo oo 


Eucharidium grandiflorum 0 


atria viscida 
gg plant, white,, 
pur ple ID 
Eschscholtzia, 3 sorts ... 
Erysimum Per ofskianum 
Fuchsias from named 
sorts “0 5 
Gaillardia picta oa 
rp bicolor > 
" Richardsonii . 
avistata 
Globe Amaranthus, of 
sorts Z 
Gentianas, of sorts 
Geum splendens ons 
sp) ace: 
Geranium, from finesorts 1 
Grahamia aromatica ... 0 
Godetia, all tue new sorts 0 


coco ocoocor coocoe 


per bushel 


d. 
0 


also seed saved 


eae 
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Per packet—s, d. Per packet—s, 
Heartsease,from first-rate Nemophila insignis major 0 
prize flowers .., Ji », insignis alba (new) 4 
Humea elegans... 0 »,  Giscoidalis (new)... 
Helichrysuin macranthum 0 »,  Cramboides, anny 

77 bracteatum aJbum 0 others .., iy 

Heliotropium Peruvianum 0 », Maculata .., sae 
Vol:areanum 0 Neirembeia splendens ..,. 
Hibiscus Richardsonii .,, 0 “ violacea .., 

*y africanus afr!) rf) fine mixed 

= Humboldtii .., 0 nyctaginifiora 
Heliophila araboides 0 Nolana atriplicifulia 
Helianthemum (Rock Cis- paradoxa 

tus) 6 vars, for rock- (nothera Sellowii 
work, each " ” Drummondii .. 

Do., all the vars, ve mixed » densiflora 
Hollyhock, Chinese »» Macrocarpa ... 
fine mixed ” and others 

Hydrolea spinosa Papaver Marcelli 
Ipomoea Burridgii »  nudicaulis 

) quamoclit » | 16newPrussian 

And others varieties, very showy 

Ipomopsis elegans We for borders « 

5 Be richii, new Peag,sweet, all the colours 
Tsotoma axillaris i separate ov mixed 
Jacobwa, double crimson Pentstemon, ot sorts 

5, Phlox Drummondii, vari- 
ous shades... 
», Drammondii, white 1 
»» Leopoldii,new ...1— 
»» new, scarlet 
Picotee, from 
flowers 
Platystemon californica 
A Potentilla Garnieriana .. 
Agrostis pulchella| |. 5 » | Russelliana .. 
Briza gracilis... i »» insignis, fine new 
>, Waxima Polyanthus, fine mixed... 
Stipa pinnata Portulaca splendens 
— fr Thellusonit 
Larkspurs, 12 distinctGer- » grandiflora 
man vi.8. 4 » — Biriata alba 
Ss mixed dwarf » — Gilliesii we 
Rocket ... 0 » yellow - 
Leptosiphon densiflores. 0 Primula are ve smite 
Be androsaceus, 0 ringed) 
Loasa pentlandica Zoe 
” aurantiaca 
Linum monogynum, fine 0 
grandiflorum 
perenne 
» album 
Lymuaanthus grandiflora 
Douglasii.. 
Lobelia heterophylla mi- 
jor, tine 
9, bicolor 
»,  &racilis,for edging 
»» Yamosus .., an 
x  erinoides.., 
yy» YOSsa 


OAWGSARHASASSS 
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Kaulfussia amelloides, for 
edging 
trachelioides... 
HANDSOME ORNAMENTA 
GRASSES. 
Lagurus ovatus (Hare’s- 
tail Grass) 


oo Semone sebuceas 
Haw wamqgoaannrcnwaan 


named 


ary ites 
cortusoides ., 
Rhodanthe Manglesii .., 
Salvia patens 3 
», bicolor. 
Sanvitalia procumbens. . 
Schizanthus Hookerii ... 
AN Grahamii.., 
», humilis & others 
Pp Priestii 
venustus . 
Schixdpetalon Walkerii, 
very sweet ue * 
Sphzeuogyne speciosa 
et Streptocarpus Rexii 
propingua Silene shatta 
And many other biennial s, compacta ... 
and perennial varieties. Stock white pyramidal... 
Lisianthus Russelijanus, » Buck’s Interme- 
in plants (seed does not diate, 16 out of 20 
vegetate well). will come double... 0 
Lupinus Hartwegil » Chapman’s Scarlet 
nanus 10-week .., 0 
Cruikshankii >»  Shepherd’s White 
Dicksonii and and Purple... 0 
many others .., Sedum czruleum, for 
Lychnis speciosa, new ... rock-work aaa ers 
0 
oD 
0 


o 
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5 fius Jovis Sultan, yellow 3 

fn celi-rosa » White and purple 

“6 prostrata i? Tagetes, signata 

», chaleedonica, scarlet lucida 
Malope grandiflora Thunbergia (see Climbers.) 
Mallow, new zeb:a Tropzolum (see Slimbers). 
Malva miniata Viscariaoculata . 

Marvel of Peru, 6 distinct 53 new dwarf... 
colours, each .,, 3 white 
Marigold, dwarf pigmy Violet, Russian 

French sae flowering) 
Other varieties Verbena, a mixture of 6 
Mesembryanthemum tri- best sorts : 

color ‘ as Veronica Lindleyana ac 
Mignonette, ‘per oz. Wablenbergiagrandifiora 
Mimosa sensitiva (Sen- Wallflower, bluod red 

sitive plant) per packet 0 ” Double Ger- 
Mimulus, from 12 distinct — man, of sorts 1 

named varieties changeable 0 
Mimulus regiva, strongly Zinnia elegans coccinea 0 

scented of Musk oe 9,  purpurea.. 0 
Martynia fragrans 3 >» aurea 
Nasturtiums, all the sorts 0 >» mixed, from 20 
Nemesia floribundus ... 0 separate varieties 0 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of all descriptions. 

Cedrus Deodara, 

Cryptomeria japonica, 

Taxodium sempervirens 

Named Double Anemones and Ranunculuses; ; Gladiolus ra- 
mosus and floribundus ; Tigridia payonia aud conchiiflora ; 
with many other flowering “Bulbs and Herbaceous Plants, 
which may be planted out till the middle of May. 

Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks, per pair, from Is, to 3s. 6d, 

All the better named Heartsease from 6s. to 30s. per dozen. 

Fine named Dabhlias, per dozen, 12s. 

Chrysanthemums, new kinds, 12s. 

Standard Dwarf’ and Climbing Roses, 1s. to 2s. 6d. each, 

Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden, with directions for culture 
and root-pruning, PEE 

Rivers’ new edition of the “Rose Amateur’s Guide,” 6s. 

Paxton’s ‘‘ Cottagers’ Calendar,” 3d., which ladies and gentle+ 
men should distribute to cottagers. 

Collection of 24 Annuals, mixed, recommended by Dr, Lindley 
as suitable for Shrubberi ies, 5s. 

Seeds for distribution by Gentlemen to their Tenants and: Cot— 
tagers on the most liberal terms, 

24 papers of Hardy Annuals, ds. 

Seeds selected and carefully packed for North and Soutly — 


(ever- 
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2s. 6d. to 10s, €d. each, 


POP AARKRS KRAAM PM GKAwW 
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America, India, New Zealand, and Australia, in the most 7; 4 


secure way to arrive safe at any of the above places, 


Where a post-office order accompanies an order for any of the above- named Seeds, J. KERNAN will allow, a3 discount, additional articles to the amount of 2s. in the pound, 
Ladies and Gentlemen relying upon the judgment and experience of Jonn Kernan, instead of being supplied (as is often the case) with what is neither useful nor ornamental, may depen 


upon having a selection of the most useful and indispeasable Vegetables to the amount ‘named, by the parties forwarding him their orders. 
J. K, feels it almost needless to observe that the liberality of discount will be with the amount. 


Flower Seeds. 


The same economy will be observed i in the choice nd 


Old meadow turf, which will take a considerable time to decompose and char by the regular or natural means, may be produced by the following simple and short process, 


Place four bricks, raised two on two, about 3 feet distant from four others similarly arranged, upon ‘which place a sheet ofiron large enough to rest fully on the bricks. 
this simple machine, and allowing your turf to remain until charred, it will, when bruised, make an exceilent stimulant for Annuals, Herbaceous and Pot Plants of all sorts, 
the season do not disturb them, you will not require more than one plant i in a hundred of those thatcome up. 


Be careful to hegin thinnine when the plants are quite young. 


By making a fire under. 
If the vermin Se 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The EXHIBITIONS or FLOWERS, &c., in the Society’s 

} Garden, will take piace on the following Saturpars, viz. : 
: May 18, J une 8, and July 13. Turspay, April 23, is the last day 
' on which privileged tickets, at 3s. 6d. each, are issued to 


Fellows of the Society. Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such 
tickets, 


if paid for on or before that day.—21, Regent- street. 
a ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, WEDNE 
eRadiwirH =. a Max Sth, 


AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1- 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; 
after that day, 5s, ; or on the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each; 
and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the 8th, both included, 


N.B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


Roevar SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 

: SOCIBTY, 

_ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
Nes se MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

FIRST EXHIBITION for the Season will be held in 
the Assembly Rooms at the Horas Tavern, Kennington, on 
WEDNESDAY, April 17, 1850 (open to all Exhibitors), when 
Prizes will be awarded for the following productions, viz. :— 
Miscellaneous Plants, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Auriculas, Hearts- 
ease, Polyanthuses, and Specimen Plants ; in addition to which, 
a Silver Cup, value 51. 5s., presented by the Committee, will be 
awarded for the best collection of Miscellaneous Plants, by Mr. 
Wm. Ivery. For the best 8 Cinerarias, in pots, small Silver 
Victoria Medal, by Mr. H. Chapman. For the 2d best ditto, 
small Silver Albert Medal, by R. W. Dutton, Esq. For the best 
3 Plants of Oliver’s Lovely Ann Auricula, smail Silver Albert 
Medal. And by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ Gardener’s Hive,” for 
the best Seedling Cineraria (mot sent out), the Hive Medal, 
value 10s. 

Mr, Oakey’s band will bein attendance. Admission to Non- 
Members, from 1 to 6 o'clock, at 1s. each. List of Prizes, and 
the Rules of the Society, may be obtained from 

Joun TaYtor NEVILLE, 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


W ARWICKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.—ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 

The First GRAND HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
open to all England, is fixed to take place on WEDNEsDAY, 
June 12, 1850, at the Jephson Gardens, Leamington, under the 
ooecial patronage of many of the resident Nobility and Gentry 

the county of Warwick, when prizes will be awarded on the 
most liberal scale for Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Gera- 
biums, Roses, Fuchsias, Pansies, Pines, Grapes, and various 
miscellaneous productions, a Schedule of which may be had on 
por cage =) = oem Wares, Honorary Secretary, Jephson 

rade, Leami i i i 
* Horticultural Magazine ie for April. Re ee 

The Second Grand Horticultural Exhibition is fixed for 

Wednesday, August 28, 1850.—J ephson Gardens, April 6. 


Secretary, 


UNEQUALLED NEW SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS. 
RROCERT WHIBLEY begs to refer the reader to 
2 Vvertisement of the 9th 
Nursery, Kennington, London. “Te si 


~j AMES WHOMES, Royal Pelargonium Nursery, 

Sen aret: oan supply ca Plants of HOYLE’S “CRUSADER” 
at 36s. per dozen; d i 

Saris disap Anite » and every other fine variety 


ee ee 
MAE CORN, grown by a farmer, with the same 

4 cultivation as for Peas or Beans, with instructions for 
growing it. It has produced 60 bushels per acre in the cold wet 
summer of 1818, and 64 bushels in 1949. The above may be 
had at Mr. Bennert’s, Centre Avenue, Covent-garden. 


NEV FUCHSIAS, CHEAP, CHEAP!— 
i oe of the following splendid new FUCHSIAS for 12s.; 
Six for 7s, 6d., post free, viz.:— Alboni, Chateaubriand, 
Caractacus, Elegantissima, Elegans, Fire-king, Gem of the 
West, General N egrier, Lord Nelson, Model, Newtonensis, Per- 
fection, Sapphire, Splendida, Sir C. Napier, Isabella, President, 
and Gem ; if including Spectabilis, 15s. per doz. Strong plants 
md aiiee on ae renee varieties at 5s. per dozen. It is 
allorders beprepaid. Apply to HEnRy WALTON 

Edgend Marsden, near Buwaley, Tsindehice, Brine 
Descriptive priced Catalogues for one stamp, 


VERBENA—‘ WONDERFUL.” . 

G MOORE begs to refer the Readers of this Paper 

. to his Advertisement of the 2d of February. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, April 6. 


GERANIUMS. 
A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF STRONG PLANTS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Bass AnD BROWN beg to offer the following from 


their superb collection. 


12 all new varieties of last season 220 
12 superb show varieties Be LY1LS0 
25. Ditto ditto z2 0 0 
50 Ditto ditto 815 0 
}2 fine show varieties 012 0 
25 Ditto ditto 120 
50 Ditto ditto 200 


Best older varieties, 6s, to 9s. per ‘dozen, 


FANCY GERANIUMS. 


The following 12 new and other choice fancy varieties for 15s, 


Annais Jenny Lind (Ambrose’s) 

Beauty of Winchester (Shep- La Belle @’ Africana 
herd’s) Lady Flora Hastings 

Bouquet tout fait Maid of Anjou 

Jehu Statuiskii 


Jehu improved Yeatmannianum 


Jehu Superb (Cheuvier’s) 
NEW PLANTS. 


Geranium Foquet’s Mag- Liebegia speciosa 3s. 6d 
nificent ot -. 21s 0d | Luculia Pinciana eeape 
Gloxinia Grandis (Hen- | Siphocampylos microsto- 
derson’s) ma rubra a eo 
Tritonea aurea, 3s.67,to7 6 


“a ab 0) 
Gloxinia Wortleyana ... 2 6 
4iscbynanthus speciosa 3 6 | Fuchsia epectabilis, 2s. 6d. 
Chirita Moonii Ose ee as SC 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS supplied, 
prepaid on receipt of four penny stamps. 

Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or to 
STEPHEN Brown. Goods carriage free to London, and with 
orders of 40s, extra plants presented, 

Bass and Brown’s Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


NEW PETUNIAS. 
oes BARNES will commence sending out on 
the 20th inst, his Splendid Seedling PETUNIAS, viz. 


Amaranth, rosy crimson Hy ose 3s. Ed, 
Beauty of Stowe, rose, white centre 5 0 
Delicata, peach, margined pink 5 0 
Lilacea, lilac and blue A = ns 3.6 
Madonna, peach, crimson veins and throat 5 0 
Tourist, crimson purple 6 


The above are allof first-rate form and very distinct. 
General Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application, 
including all the novelties of the season. 
Danecroft Nurseries, Stowmarket. 


HA4st and NICKLIN, Fuorists, Guildford, can 
supply the following, strong and healthy : 
PANSIES.—Duke of Norfolk, Aurora, Gem, Orestes, Bloom- 
ing Girl, Example, Matilda, Caroline, Ondine, Ophir, Juventa, 
and Constellation, 12s, the dozen. Free by post, or to London, 


GERANIUMS, new and good, per doz. ... 12s, 0d. 
VERBENAS, best named, per doz., free by post 6 0 
FUCHSIAS, ee “a as 6 0 


1 ESSRS. J. anp H. BROWN are now sending out 
the undermentioned choice Shrubs and Plants, carefully 
packed, to any part of the Kingdom or the Continent, 

25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own s. d. 


roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name -- 20 
25 American Azaleas, do. do. do, - 15 
6 Andromedas of sorts, including floribunda -- & 
6 Kalmias, and 6 Ledums, one of a sort, by name -- 10 
25 Hardy American Shrubs, one of a sort, by name .. 10 


12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties ae ao . oe ee oe 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each 7s, 6d. to 
Hybrid Rhododendrons, extra fine, with 30 to 50 bloom 
buds, each .. oe ate ae aa -- 23,6d,.to 3 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name 


Hardy Heaths and Vacciniums, ditto ditto, perdoz. .. 8 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 Choice Hardy Pinus, for 10 
Glycine sinensis, extra fine in pots, 15 to 30 feeteach .. 3 
Passifloras, Hardy and Greenhouse, each oe Bo! 
50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, byname .. oe 16 


12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, in pots .. 9 
Standard and half-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s, and 
Climbing Roses, of sorts, per doz. oo on oe 
Bourbon Roses, superior sorts, Rose La Reine and Per- 


petual Queen, for plauting in beds, per dozen -- 10 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants.. 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto -- 30 
50 Choice Greenhouse Plants, one of a sort, byname .. 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name ond -- 15 

First-rate Show Pinks, per dozen 6s,and 9 


First-rate Carnations and Picotees, per dozen 9s. and 
First-rate Pansies, per dozen 6s. and 9 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, show varieties, strong 

plants, per dozen oie, id ee 9s. to 
Verbenas and Petunias, best new sorts, per dozen .. 5 
The New Fancy Geraniums, by name ee _ 9s, to 
New Scarlet Geraniums and Heliotropiums, per doz... 6 


ee ee 


12 Ponies, new white, pink, and blush, of sorts ee 8 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Plants, named sh cpr et! 
Hardy Ferns and other plants for rock-work, per doz. 8 


Strawberry Plants, newest and best sorts, per 100, 3s. 6d. to 5 
Considerable reduction in the price of bedding out plants whe 
taken in large quantities, or by the hundred. : 
Flower Seeds, 18 papers, 5s.; 36 ditto, 10s.; of the most ap- 
proved varieties, sent free by post. Also Catalogues for 1850. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, April 6, 
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UPERB PICOTEE—“THE GEM,.’— 
By far the most perfect light red-edged PICOTEE yet 
raised, and shown in all the winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions of last season, and is pronounced by all the leading 
publications of the day as ‘‘a perfect gem.” May now be had, 
in fine strong plants, per post free, at 5s. 6d. per pair, or well 
established in small pots at 5s. per pair. 


Youe.t and Co., Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 
EXHIBITION SPECIMEN PLANTS, 

V P. AYRES has received instructions from # 

© Gentleman, declining their cultivation, to offer the fol- 

lowing first-class EXNUIBITION SPECIMENS OF GREEN- 

HOUSE PLANTS for sale. They are in splendid condition, 

and well set with bloom, and may be seen at the Brooklands 


Nursery, Blackheath. Circum- 
Height. ference. 
t. in. ft. in, 


*Azalea indica lateritia, a pyramid 
*A. i, variegata, depressed cone .., 
*A.i., double red, a splendid plant... 
*A. i, refulgens (Kaight’s) ae 
*A. i. vivicans, a bush 
A. i. exquisita, a bush 
A. i. optimea, a pyramid 
A, i, Minerva, a pyramid 
A, i, Apollo, a pyramid 
A. i. delicata (Ivery’s) pap 
*Leschenaultia formosa, a pyramid 
L. biloba grandiflora Ae a 
*Boronia serrulata 3 
7 anemouiflora a At 
*Epacris miniata, a splendid plant 
*Helichrysum argenteum, a fiue plant 
*Pimelea decussata_ ... “Ae oe eee 
*Eriostemon buxifolium, a beautiful plant 
Ditto ditto, a neat plant ... a 
Zichya longipedunculata, on trellis 
Podolobium chorozemifohum 
Polygala oppositifolia 
Dilwynia juniperina ... 
Erica Pattersoniana ... Poe a. 
eiegans stric a, a lovely plaut 
fastigiata lutescens axe 
Parmenteriana rosea... 
mirabile aa Ben Ie 
vestita rosea, a splendid plant 
3, propendens ... C0 of 3 4 ; 
The above plants are all fit for exhibition, and are in every 
respect first-rate, Of the plants marked thus (*) not less than 
six will be sold, Further particulars and the price will be sup- 
plied by W. P. Ayres, as above.—April 6 


TORY’S SUPERB SEEDLING FUCHSIAS, — 

2-48 SOUTH DEVON.—A very distinct and elegant flower ; 
tube and sepais light rosy crimson, long aud well retlexed, 
showing a most compac: elegantly formed light biue corolla, 
The flowers are produced on long tuotstalks and in great abun- 
dance, This is a most distinct variety, and one that will give 
satisfaction to purchasers.—Strong plavts, 7s. 6d. 


* 3.48 DUPLEX.—A most remarkable variety, from its inva ~ 
riably producing a double rich deep purple corvila, The tube 
and sepals are’bright scarlet, well reflexed, of good substauce. 
It is a dwarf, compact grower, and an abuodan: bloumer, Is 
will be a generai tavourite.—Strong plants, 10s, 6d. 


6-48 MULTIPLEX.—This, as the name designates, is another 
double coroila flower, but perfectly distinct from Duplex. The 
tube and sepals are bright crimson, and well retlexed, shewing 
to a great advantage the intense purple corolla, which, for 
doubleness, resembles a large double Violet, Itis a very free 
bloomer, and a variety that wus greatly admired by those par- 
ties who saw it in flower.—Stroug plants, lis. 6d. 


7-48 IGNEA.—A most splendid flower of extra size, andextra ~ 
ordinary brilliancy, both in its crimson tube and sepals, and 
deep purple corolla. The tube is long, symmetrical, and of 
great substance, without excrescence of uny kind. Sepuls suf= 
ficiently reflexed toshow to advantage its beautifully formed 
corolla. It is certainly a first-class flower, and warranted to 
give satisfaction.—Strong plants, 10s. 6d. 

* 8.48 UNIQUE.—This is a beautiful flower, of large size ; 
tube and sepals bright glossy scarlet, of great breadth and sub- 
stance, without the least wortiness or roughness of any kind. 
Corolla deep purple and well formed. A most abund nt 
bloomer, two flowers being produced at the axii of the leaves. 
In the “ Florist” for Sep:ember and November last, it is highly 
commended, and described as a “‘ very fine flower.” The babit 
of growth and blooming is excellent. Itis altogether a first. 
rate flower, and strongly recommended, —Stroug p'ants, lis.6d, 


9.48 MIRABILIS.—A great favourite with those parties who 
saw itin bloom, An early bloomer, tube and sepals scarlet, 
well formed and reflexed, corolla fine lively purple, bell-shaped, 
a most abundant bloomer, and a striking plant. Habit and 
foliage very good ; a most distinct variety.—Scrong plants, 7s.6a 


* 11-48 STRIATA.—A most novel variety. The corolla 
which is crimson, being singularly striped with purple like a 
flake Carnation. Ic is an abundant bloomer, aud invariably 
comes true to its striped character. It was much admired 
when in ftower.—Strong plants, 7s. 6d. 4 

The three sorts marked thus * are figured in “‘ The Florist,” 
for March last. The set of seven for 2J.10s for cash (prepay- 
ment). A selection of either four for 1l 15s, for cash (prepay~ 
ment.) The usual discount to the trade. 

Messrs. VEITCH and Sow have much pleasure in offering the 
above beautiful FUCHSIAS, They are Seedlings raised in 
1848, and proved in 1849, by W. H. Story, Esq., ot Woitehill, 
Newtown Bushell, and were selected from a vast number ot 
Seedlings. They are all perfectly distinct, and worehy of general 
cultivation. Mr. Story’s well-known characie¢ as a raiser of 
Seedlings will be a sufficient guarantee rat he would permit 
nothing to be sent out with his name tached that was noc of 
first-rate character, and calculated to give satisfaction. 

Strong well-established plap¢s will be ready for delivery on 
and after Monday the lich of this month, 

N. B. A remittance or reference from unknown correapond- 
ents required ; this will be strictly adhered to, 

Exeter, April 6. 


” 
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EETINGS AT ‘WORTON COTTAGE, ISLE- 

WORTH, for the Display and Examination of SEBD- 

LING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, and other objects of Horticul- 
tural Interest, 

The Editor of the Fronisr AnD GARDEN MisceLLAny 
particularly requests that all Seedlings for the Opinions of the 
Censors of that work may be posted, as far as practicable, so 
as to reach Mr, Becx, Isleworth, Middlesex, on the Wednesday 
morning of each week. Parties desirous of attending per- 
sonally with their productions, by taking the 4,35 0’¢lock train for 
Isleworth from the Waterloo Station, will be put down within 
a few minutes’ walk of Worton Cottage. 

The next Meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 10th, and 
each succeeding Wednesday, at 5 o’clock, p.m, 

An Artist will attend these Meetings, to take coloured memo- 
randa of anything particularly striking. 


GAINES begs to inform the admirers of Fancy 

* GERANIUMS, he intends sending out on Monday next 

the following Seedlings: Gaines’s Parodi, Lady Louisa 

Cornwallis, Elegans, Priam, Nina, Queen Superb, Signora 

Carolinii, Oderata variegata; also he has good strong plants 
of his Hero of Surrey and Cerise Unique, 

On the Ist of May will be ready for delivery, his superb new 
Seedling DAHLIAS Lady Auckland, Empress of Yellow, Lord 
Hardinge, Fancy do., Princess Louisa, Hero, Desdemona, 
Rotundiflora, and Atalanta, Opinion of this Paper (1849), see 
August, No. 34; September, No, 38. Gardeners and Land 
Stewards’ Journal, August, No. 32; September, No. 35.—A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the above, including Calceolarias, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas, Verbenas, Rhododendrons, &c,, may be had 
by applying at the Nursery, Surrey-lane, Battersea, April 6. 


GREENHOUSES, SUMMER HOUSES, &c. — 


Gentlemen wishing to have the above done by contract, 
and thus saving fifty per cent., can be supplied with design 
and specification for One Guinea, on application to W. SOANE, 
28, St. John-street, River-lane, Islington, 


PLENDID NEW PETUNIAS (strong plants will 
be ready the last week in April). 

EXQUISITE.—Peach, veined and striped with carmine, rich 
purple throat, most profuse bloomer, 2s, 6d. 

KING OF CRIMSONS,.—Very rich and velvety crimson, with 
dark throat, first-rate form, 3s. 6d. 

MAGNUM BONUM.—Rosy purple, of extraordinary size and 
Substance, extra fine, 3s. 6d. 

MRS. BOWLES.—Bright pale lilac, suffused with crimson 
stripes, large dark throat, splendid form, 3s, 6d. 

QUEEN OF ENGLAND.— Rose, veined throughout with 
crimson, large and conspicuous purple throat, first-rate form 
and habit. 3s. 6d. 

The above were selected from a large number of Seedlings, 
and are warranted as described, 

Orders addressed to MISS H. STEWART, Salt-hill Nursery, 
Slough, will be received thankfully, and punctually attended 
to. The usual allowance to the trade by taking the set, or 
three plants of a sort. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, Shrubby Calceolarias, Dahlias, 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, Hollyhocks ; with Priced Lists of Gera- 
niums, Greenhouse Plants, Hardy Perennials, Azaleas, Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, &c., may be obtained on application, inclosing 
SIX postage stamps, about the middle of April. 

Salt-hill Nursery, April 6. 

This Advertisement will not be repeated. 


(CHOICE SEEDLING PETUNIAS.—We have the 
pleasure to offer the following varieties of our own raising, 
which have been selected as first-rate from a large number of 
other Seedlings, and we trust will give equal satisfaction to the 
varieties we have hitherto sent out. Tobesent out on April 20, 
Magnificent, a fine rich crimson, colour and shape of 
“ Brilliant” sent out last year, but having darker veins 5s, 0d 
Castor, a large and distinct lilac, with a very rich dark 
purple throat at er ae neh eae ee 
Pollox, a large silvery blush, with a dark rich purple 


throat... a oa es a 5A ; 6 
Orion, a rich lively crimson lake, of fine form age ere 6 
Syren, pure white, with a rich bright pink throat, good 

round form ak its ad avn Be se 6 
Cassandra, French white, lilac pink throat, veined, edges 

of the corolla blotched with lively pink, large and fine 3 6 

The usual allowance to the trade by taking the set, 
or for three plants of a sort, 
12 new varieties of last season ats aa as wun L2e 10 
12 superior varieties 9 0 
12 fine ditto ap 2 Sia ask ao ee!) 
25 varieties in choice assortment .. ae oO 


The above free by post if required, 


BASS AND BROWN, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
PINKS, &e. &c. 
OUELL anp CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 


8 lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices : 

25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carnations 
and Picotees = oF oe ae 5 0 
12 pairs do. do. do. os oem 2 10 
(Including their fine Red-edged Picotee, ‘‘ The Gem,” 
by far the most perfect Picotee yet raised, and 
shown in allthe winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions during last season.) 


i) 


25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do, do. ... 3.0 0 
12 do. do. do. do, do. 1l,4s.t0 110 0 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs aa 012 0 
True old Clove—per pair 0 2 0 


PINKS, finest first-class show flowers, 12s., 18s., and 24s. per 
dozen pairs. 

PANSI@S, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Exhi- 
Ditions, 10s. to 18s. per dozen, well established in small pots, 
or per post, free. 

FUCHSIAS, all of the very best sent out last season, 12s, and 

18s. per dozen, 


VERBENAS, wy a ss, 6s, to 12s, per doz, 
PETUNIAS, 5 a 3 6s. to 12s, per doz. 
CINERARIAS, ,, oy 9s, to 18s. per doz. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 7 3, 68., 98., & 128. p. doz. 
ERICAS, comprising the most showy spring-flowering kinds, 
9s, to 12s. per dozen, 


“TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA.” 


A Beautiful Hardy Bulbous Plant, producing, in long succes- 
sicn, large lemon-coloured flowers, spotted with crimson, and 
well adapted for bedding. Strong flowering roots 6s. per doz., 
or per post, free, 7s. per doz. 

Thirty packets of new and very choice FLOWER SEEDS for 
6s., per post, free, 

Their Descriptive Spring Catalogue is just published, and 
will be forwarded free on receipt of two postage stamps, It 
will be found indispensable for the present season, as it con- 
tains all the latest deserving intreductions (home and conti- 
nental), in obtaning which no expense has been spared in 
forming a selection of such as will prove saxisfactory to pur- 
chasers, and to their very obedient servants, YougLL and Co, 

Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


GRASS SEEDS TO SUIT ANY SOIL. 

G, WAITE, Seep Mercuanz, 181, High Holborn, 

* London, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, 

and others, that he has spared neither time nor expense in 

collecting all the best kinds of GRASS SEEDS in cultivation, 

to suit any soils, which enables him to offer on the following 
terma, viz. : 

Seeds for Permanent Pasture, light soil .., 


+» 258, per acre, 
Do. do. heavy soil re 


Do. do. medium soil dee vat oe 2608, if 
Do, do, Lawns, light soil set + 853. ” 
Do. do. do, heavy soil °o abe Dube ” 
Do, do. do, medium goil aot «+» 303, > 
Do. do. in Orchards, or other grounds 
overshaded by trees, any soil 25s. i, 
Do. do. for Marshy Grounds, such as are 
occasionally overflowed by 
fresh water, any soil .., on 248, ” 
Do. do, for improving Lawns .., «.. 148. per bush, 
Do. do, do, Old Pasture « 108, ” 
Rye-grass, perennial ..,, be ia oes ave Ne ” 
Do. Italian, imported seed ... ave 7s. 6d, ” 
Do. English seed dus a das aes CEs ” 
Clover, Red ais aes vas 423,, 44s., and 48s. per cwt. 
Do. White ; aa 45s. and 50s, P 
Lucerne ... ae ate ¥6e Tomes * 


Tares, Spring ... ab ose eae +92 .. 58, per bush, 
With every other kind of Seeds in cultivation, Catalogues 
can be had on application. 
J. G. Warre, Seed Merchant, 181, High Holborn, London. 


ERMAN SEEDS. — IMPORTED ORIGINAL 
SEALED PACKETS, 


GERMAN STOCKS, 8. d. 

50 Varieties, separate, 100 seeds of each, splendid 8 0 
36 Ditto, ditto, ditto » E50 
25 Ditto, ditto, ditto o. . £ 0 
15 Ditto, ditto, ditto, the brightest 

and most beautiful colours ots “6 ns Nee 280 

12 Ditto, ditto, ditto, splendid 

colours .., bi La om io ee i! Bist ne 
All the above mixed, per oz., 43, 
BROMPTON STOCKS, 

12 Varieties, separate, 100 seedsofeach ... swe «. 2 0 
18 Ditto, ditto me ae ae Fie Ct) 
ASTERS, 

30 Varieties, splendid German, 100 seeds of each colour, 

separate “9% oop ae no nS =r Bre 

24 Ditto, ditto, ditto Abe 0 
20 Ditto, ditto, ditto, selected from 

the above “78 a ro ase ae ae von 2 OG 

16 Ditto, new double pyramidal, very showy : 2 6 
10 Ditto, quilled and striped, in distinct colours ... 19 

8 Ditto, new dwarf, extra ae x ate te) eG 

6 Ditto, new globe and pyramidal ... oa oes ie LO 

All the above mixed, 3s. per oz, 
COCKSCOMB, 
6 Varieties, distinct colours ... ge L6G 
HOLLYHOC 
20 Varieties, double, in distinct colours, ae 5 A OTEO, 
LARKSPUR, 

12 Varieties, dwarf, brightest colours 16 
8 Ditto, tall ditto a 1.3 
WALLFLOWER, 

5 Varieties, double on AG Rad ae A aol, 10) 
24 Ditto, single, mixed ... ee fae “tc peroz 1 6 
ZINNIA ELEGANS, 

8 Varieties, brightest colours “cA eco ies 
GERMAN SCABIOUS.—10 varieties ae “a ae 76 
SALPIGLOSSIS.—16 varieties ond aon aes Ss erro 
CAMPANULA.—16 varieties .., “ch ony - 2 0 
CG@NOTHERA.—12 varieties A 4 2 0 
CAPSICUM.—10 varieties ws 1 6 
PENTSTEMON.—12 varieties avn wee avs a ee O 
ANTIRRHINUMS.—20 varieties... a see ae ys DP 

With a variety of other Flower Seeds of the most esteemed 


kinds in cultivation. . 
J. G. Waiter, Seed Establishment, 181, High Holborn, London, 
WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. . 
VW ™: WOOD anv SON are now issuing copies of 
their new CATALOGUE OF STOVE AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, to which is added Descriptive Lists of all 
the newest Camellias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias. Verbenas, Pe- 
tunias, and Chrysanthemums, with a very extensive collection 
of plants adapted for bedding. 

W. W. and S. have a large stock of Dwarf Roses in pots, 
April and May are the best months for planting out the above. 
They will be supplied as under, the selection being left to 
themselves. 

Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon Roses .., 12s. to 18s. per dozen, 

Tea-scented and Noisettedo. ... a. 12s. to 18s, +t 

China and Climbing do. .., eae 9s. to 12s. © ,, 
Catalogues will be forwarded, Gratis, on application. 


NEW PHLOXES,. i 

RoE M. STARK, Edgehill Nursery, Edin- 

burgh, begs to intimate that he is now prepared to send 
out the undermentioned seedling PHLOXES, raised by R. 
Girdwood, Esq, F.C.H.S. They were exhibited, and awards 
made to several, at various shows last summer, Among other 
enconiums, Mr, G. was congratulated on his “ unexampled 
success in raising such a batch of seedlings ” by the Floricultural 
Editor of the ‘‘Gardeners’ Journal.” The descriptions below 
are in part extracted from that paper of August 4, 

In form the pips are all finely circular, limbs flatand smooth, 
and of proper thickness, 

CLEOPATRA.—* An exquisite bloom; form perfect ; colour, 
pearl white; eye distinct.” 3s. 6d. 3 

DIANA.—“ Form excellent ; colour lilac blush; eye circular.” 
3s. 6d. 

EDGEHILL BEAUTY.—“ Nice white flowers; petals not very 
large, but a noble trusser, and very attractive flower.” 

Ss. 6d. 

GIRD WOODII.—“ Very pretty thing; ground colour lilac, 
shaded to white; eye distinct ; size large.” 33. 6d. is 

JOAN.—‘ Form good ; colour bright lilac, inclining to purple 
at the centre; large.” 3s. 6d. 

MIRABILIS.—‘ Form desirable ;” colour pale layender ; eye 
circular, 2s. 6d, 

RADIANCE.—* Colour lilac blush; a fine trusser,” 2s. 6d. 

SNOW-FLAKE.—* Pure white; form good; also producing 
noble trusses.” 2s. 6d, 

The set of eight for 20s. 

For other varieties R. S. begs to refer to his ‘‘ CATALOGUE 
OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS,” which is now ready, and may be 
had on application. 

1, Hope-street, Edinburgh, April 6. 


OHN VICKERY, Nurspryman, Fiorist, &c., begs 

to draw the attention of the Public in general to his 
splendid Seedling FUCHSIA “QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES.” 
which he can highly recommend as a great acquisition to that 
beautiful tribe, as its colours are pure; tube and sepals pure white, 
corolla bright carmine, habit very compact, and an abundant 
bloomer. It obtained the First Class Certificate at the Royal 
South London Floricultural Society at the last September 
Show. To be sent out on the 15th of April. Strong plants 
7s. Gd. each. The usual allowance to the Trade where two or 
more are taken, A remittance is requested from unknown 
correspondents,—Grove-road Nursery, Brixton, Surrey, 


[APRIL 6, 


[MPROVED FORTY-DAY MA ZE, 

6s. per dozen Ears, One dozen Ears will grow 4000 Plants, 
With every other kind of Seeds in Cultivation at such prices, 
to meet the times, fe 


J. G, Waire, Seed Merchant, 181, High Holborn, London, 
——$—$—<——<— eee eeern, sendon. 


Fok SALE, 80 bushels of Green-top Yellow Bullock, 

and 40 ditto of Purple-top Swedish TURNIP SEED, 
the growth of 1849, transplanted aud carefully selected. For 
price, &c., apply to Mr, Bryan CLanke, Farmer, Tuxford, 
Nottinghamshire, 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS.—The following delivered 
free to London, or any Station on the Bury line to Norwich, 
at the present prices, as annexed, 
GRASS SEEDS, . 

The best selected varieties, mixed in proper proportions of 
such kinds as possess the most desirable qualities suited for 
PERMANENT PAstonezs, and adapted to different descriptions of 
soils, per acre «. 248, Od, 


Fine mixed dwarf varieties for lawns, per Ib. ... yon LB 
Ditto, per peck _ wi ie er. 
RYE GRASS, True Italian ie per bushel 6 6 
-, Perennial ow an o 5 0 
TURNIP—Skirving’s Liverpool Swede, p. bu., 283.,p.qt.1 0 
a3 Laing’s Improved Swede, per bu., 368., p.qt.1 3 

ro Purple-top Swede, per bush,, 28s. pergt.1 0 

7 Skirving’s Improved Purple-top Scotch iat o 

oa Norfolk White, Green, and Red Rounds,, ...0 9 

f Dale’s Hybrid 3 oan oo weed 8 

ra White and Red Tankards shh gyten tO 

ae Yellow Tankard or Scotch Pudding os Die 
LUCERNE nr ie0 we +» perlb, 010 
CARROT—Large White Belgian Py ove jn 7n' 0 8 
as Long Green-top Red Altringham ... ,,...1 0 
PARSNIP—Large, for cattle mn ong At aad 
MANGOLD WURZEL—Yellow Globe ove gg eee O OG 
ne rs Red Globe vs yg O° @ 

a 3 Long Red acer” gg, on OC 
Long Yellow 09 


wy 33 ae rs 

Best English Red and White Cloyers, Trefoil, and all other 
Agricultural Seeds of the best stocks at the lowest market 
prices. PRICED CATALOGUES of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
sent prepaid on application ; also prices to the trade, 

Post-office orders payable to Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN 
Brown, Remittances required from unknown correspondents, 

BASS anp BROWN, Seep and Horricotrusat Estasiisu- 
MENT, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


___BEE HIVES. 

(GEORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 

announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” *‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &e., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—GEORGE NEigHBoUR and Son, 127, High 
Holborn, London,. 

‘‘Nutt on Bees” (6th edition), now published. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majeety and 
H. R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &e., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS, 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l.4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas, Warzs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. ¥ 

REEN anv CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 

street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jvinted 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor- 
dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from London Bridge. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 


BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, HorticuL- 
© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and Hot-waTEB 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, Solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating’ three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air, Also various small and interme-~ 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance. The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 
J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


_ prove one of the greatest ornaments ever offered. 
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JFYLOWER SEEDS FREE BY POST. — One 


Hundred packets of the newest and best sorts for 18s, ; 
ifty for 10s. ; Twenty-five for 6s. Selection can be made from 
ENDLE’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, 

German Sreps.—We have a large stock of all the 
Best varieties (See our Advertisement, page 177, 
March 23, * Gardeners’ Chronicle”), including Stocks, 
Asters, Waliflowers, Balsams, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias, &e. 

For particulars apply to WittrAM E. RenpuieE and Co., Seed 
Merchants, Plymouth. Established 1786, 


EW GLOBE FUCHSIA, “ KIMBERLEY’S 
INACCESSIBLE.”— This splendid variety was raised 
from Williamsii, and is far superior, the blooms being twice the 
size of that variety ; sepals very broad ; tube rather short, of a 
bright glossy crimson; corolla rich deep velvety purple; habit 
very fine, and a free bloomer; foliage rich glossy green; will 
Strong 
lants 10s. 6d. each, the 15th of April, may be obtained of 
. Kimseas ey, Florist, &c., Pinley, near Coventry, and of the 
following gentlemen, who have kindly ordered it: Messrs. 
Woop and Son, Maresfield, Sussex; Mr, Ivery, Peckham, 
mear London; Mr, Gaines, Surrey-lane, Battersea; and 
Mesrsrs. WipNatt and Davis, Grantchester, Cambridge. 


UPERB NEW VERBENA, 
ADAMS’S “MISS PAYNE.” 
’ The above beautiful variety was raised by Mr. W. Adams, 
Gardener to W. Hogg, Esq., Biggleswade, and will be found 
the best White Verbena of the season, To flowers of an 
extraordinary size it unites a delicious fragrance, which adds 
much to its attractions. 

Extract from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct, 13,1849. ‘ W. A. A. 
Colour pale blush, fading to white; flowers very large, but 
marrow in the lobes ; a good variety, on account of the size of 
its flowers, both individually and collectively.” 

Extract from a letter from Mr. J. Bundy, Gardener to 
— Trevor, Esq., Bromham Hall, Beds. ‘‘I beg to say I saw 
your seedling Verbena, and must say it was remarkably fine, 
much more so than any I had ever seen before, therefore 
you are at liberty to make what use of my name you may 
think proper.” 

Opinions, equally favourable, have also been expressed by 
Mr. Pullen, Gardener to the Hon. and Rev. H. ©. Cust, 
Cockayne, Hatley, near Potton, Beds. ; Mr. Pope, Gardener to 
Mrs, Harvey, Ickwell Green, Beds. ; and many other gardeners, 
‘to whom reference is kindly permitted. Good Plants, post 
free, 5s. each; when two are ordered three will be sent. 

London Agents: Messrs. Hurst and M‘MULLEN, 6, Leaden- 
hall-street, and Messrs. Huca Low and Oo., Clapton. 

Address, Susan Woop, Nurseries, Huntingdon. 

P.S. Postage stamps received as payment, 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 

J AMES KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who so liberally pur- 
‘chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
plants, which have been transplanted. See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘‘ STRAWBERRIES: J, K. Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal,—‘* Straw- 
BERRIES: J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
member anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 

delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
* Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s, per doz., or 41. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
‘the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken, 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents. 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, April 6. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS. 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 

tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
‘years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
is. 3d. perlb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 

SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS, 

OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
B ASS anv BROWN beg to offer the following 
- CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1U,, 21., and 3l. A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s. 6d. A List of the Collections furnished if 


fequired, 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 
Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
colours, &c, S18 
100 varieties best and newest Annuals ns as we 15 
50 varieties for 8s, 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for aia = 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 
for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12 do. for 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s. 6d., 12 for - 
20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s, 6d., 12 for 
20 vars. choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12 for 
IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS, 
20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s. 6d; 12 ditto 
12 vars, splendid China Asters ee 
12 vars. fine globular Asters 
12 vars. Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs 
9 vars, Tall ditto vee er) dee wail 
Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 2/. and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-office orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN BRown, 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
Forwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Ni ewspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 
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. FERN SEEDS. 
eee ehh begs to inform the lovers of 
erns that he has still a large quantity of NEW ZEA- 
LAND FERN SEEDS, and has Mave pisksnte in announcing 
that they have vegetated, Price 2s, 6d. per packet. The names 
of the Varieties are as follows: No.1, Todia sp., variety aus- 
tralis; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine variety ; No. 3, Cya- 
thea dealbata ; No, 4, mixed varieties of Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes, Adiantums, &c.; No, 5, mixed varieties of Also- 
pate dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No. 6, Cyathea medul- 
aris, A remittance must accompany the order either in 
postage stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry, 
to GEorce Bennet, Brandon, Warwickshire, 


OSEA STRIATA.—The Subscriber begs to infor™ 
the admirers of PELARGONIUMS that he has a few strong 
Plants of the above left at 10s. 6d, eaca, with an allowance to 
the Trade—with a few hundred of first-rate sorts to spare, at 
5l. per 100 (strong plants) of Beck, Foster, Hoyle, and other 
raisers.—EDWARD PERKINS, Leamington, April 6. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c.; COLE’S PATENT, 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
e generally that Mr. Cote has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon, 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mowpary, April 8—Medical,,..8 p.m. Tuusspay. April 11—Royal ..84p.m. 
British Architects ,, 8 Royal Soc. of Literature ..4 e.m. 
ANLIQUATIALL seeseeeesesees 8 rom. 


Geographical ...... «. SAP. 
Tuxspar, April 9—Zoological 9 r.m.| ~ : 
vi Farpay, April 12 — Astrono- 


Civil Engineers... tevecees 8 . Mical vececenecres 8 P.M. 
Medical and Chirurgical ..8)r Philological ....... +03 P.M. 
Wenpnespary, April 10—Gra Royal Institution ..,.....84P.m. 


London Instituti 


Sarourpary, April 13—Royal Bo- 
Ethnological . tani 


Tue last visit of Mr. Forrune to the port of 
Shanghae seems likely to be productive of no small 
benefit to gardens. We have already noticed the 
importance of the Funereal Cypress, there obtained 
by him, the perfect hardiness of which has 
now been conclusively proved by the late winter ; 
and in another column will be found his own 
account of the Japan Berberry, one of the most 
beautiful of all evergreens, a figure of one of 
whose leaves has been given in “ Paxton’s 
Flower Garden.” We can now announce the arrival 
of other plants scarcely inferior in interest, figures 
and descriptions of which will appear in the same 
work. Among those already living in Messrs. 
StanpisH’s Nursery may be more especially noticed 
some new evergreen Oaks, a fine arborescent Juniper, 
several Hollies perfectly new in gardens, the true 
yellow Camellia, and the marvellously beautiful 
Fhodoleia, just figured by Sir W. Hooxer in the 
“Botanical Magazine.” Of this last plant it is enough 
to say that, if drawings can be trusted, it is a rival 
to the finest of our Camellias and Roses. A more 
particular account of it will be given in “ Paxton’s 
Flower Garden.” 


Messrs. Beck, Henperson and Co., the seedsmen 
in the Strand, have criticised, with no remarkable 
civility, the valuable attempts which our corre- 
spondent “R. T.” has made, at our request, to 
reduce to something like order the polyonymous 
chaos of the seed-shops. They charge him with 
sundry inaccuracies, and tell us there are plenty 
more that could be pointed out ; nevertheless, while 
indignant at his criticism, they in the main admit 
his accuracy, and vow that if they do sell trash it is 
to oblige their customers. They are astonished that 
the Augean stable, which they have for half 
a century been lending their aid to fill, should 
not be cleaned out with more dexterity, and 
they express by implication their contempt for the 
honest workman who, in sorting the rubbish that he 
finds there, has now and then mismatched, as they 
say, the worthless lumber, 

It is quite possible that he has, although 
neither we nor the public will recognise the 
authority of interested parties. We have no doubt 
that errors have found and will again find their 
way into all attempts to identify things which 
have little or no fixity of character about them. 
Mistakes must necessarily be made in ascertaining 
what is meant by the name given in the trade to a 
particular sort of Pea; for the seedsmen themselves 
are not agreed about it. They either do not them- 
selves know how to apply the name, or if they do 
know they consider it entirely unimportant, and 
substitute one thing for another. If any one doubts 
this let him try the experiment of purchasing a 
parcel of (say) “Nimble Taylor” Peas from 20 
different seedsmen, and of sowing them side by side. 
He will then learn what sort of uniformity there is 
in the application of such a name. Or, as we have 
before said, let him collect from the trade all the 
Peas they sell under different names, and see what 
differences he will find among them. If he wishes 
to push his curiosity a little further, let him obtain 
from Messrs. Vinmorin, of Paris, a parcel of their 
finest Michaux précoce Peas, and sow them at the 
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same time ; the result will be more instructive than 
would be readily believed. 

Everybody knows, although interested parties may 
deny it, that the quality of Harly Peas is greatly 
influenced by the soil and climate in which the seed 
is saved. No seedsman of experience can be ignorant 
that if the same Pea is sown in the south of France, 
or in the warm sandy fields of the Suffolk coast, or 
in some parts of Kent, or on the cold heavy clays of 
Middlesex, the crop of seed will be entirely different 
as regards earliness; the French seed producing 
the earliest crop, and that from Middlesex the latest. 
But is the public, on this account, to be imposed 
upon by the invention of as many different names 
as there may have been fields in which the Peas 
were grown? An Karly Frame Pea is an Early Frame 
Pea, whether it is raised in Narbonne or the Lothians, 
and no honest purpose is served by disguising it 
under a dozen aliases. There will be temporary 
differences in quality, which will last for a season, 
and have considerable practical value ; but this does 
not by any means justify such distinctive names as 
are employed. All that can be sanctioned is some 
term of qualification, like Narbonne, Essex, Kent, 
Suffolk, to point out where the samples are from. 
In Mark Lane the Wheats from Essex, Kent, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, York, &c., are separately quoted ; but what 
would be said of the corn-merchants if, instead of 
these terms, having a plain intelligible meaning 
which can mislead nobody, they employed the jargon 
of Nimble Taylor Wheat, double grained Wheat, 
single grained Wheat, thin-eared, thick-eared, and 
so on ? 

A race-horse in condition will beat the field ; the 
same race-horse worse fed and unskilfully groomed 
will be distanced by the whole field. Plain people 
think that the horse is the same horse nevertheless ; 
but there are dealers in seeds who would have 
us believe that the horses are quite different, and 
they call the horse Nimble when he is fast, and 
Charlton when he is slow. 

To unstable qualities of this fleeting nature dis- 
tinctive names ought never to be applied ; names of 
qualification can alone be tolerated. Thus such 
shopkeepers’ terms as “ double blossomed,” applied to 
Peas, are most objectionable; for they denote a perma- 
nent, and if permanent a valuable, quality ; whereas 
nothing can be more uncertain or less permanent. 
Some samples produce a majority of double blos- 
somed, and some samples a majority of single 
blossomed plants ; while in others we find as many 
of one as of the other. If they are sold as different 
qualities of the same thing, and the samples are 
true, nobody suffers : but as soon as a peculiar fixed 
name is given to that which is in its nature fugitive 
and uncertain, confusion without end is introduced, 
and the public is imposed upon. Well may 
gardeners protest against such a state of things, and 
ery to us for aid. In the face of such a system no 
gardener knows what to do, or what to purchase, 
and, when his crop turns out the reverse of what he 
expected, he has no redress. It is in vain for him 
to say that the seeds he bought are untrue ; the seller 
calls upon him to prove his case, and his proof 
necessarily fails, because no two seedsmen will agree 
as to what is what. 


Mr. Masters’ letter is just what might be expected 
from his high character ; he admits the importance of 
our inquiry, and readily lends his assistance in pro- 
moting it. We recommend his observations to the 
attentive consideration of our readers; they will 
well repay perusal. He frankly admits that the self 
same kind is constantly put upon the public under a 
new name; and he furnishes his experience and 
authority to the correction of the abuse—not in a 
carping tone, and with all the reluctance which it is 
prudent to show in the face of an unmistakeable 
determination of the public no longer to be trifled 
with—not throwing blame upon his customers because 
they will continue to order nonentities ; but plainly 
telling the truth, as a man like him will always do. 
It is to the Masrerses of the United Kingdom that 
the public must look, if the trammels of the “ Trade” 
are to be shaken off ; and not to those who evidently 
prefer to let things remain comfortably as they are, 
supplying 20 different kinds of seed out of the same 
bag, charging 20 different prices for their trouble, 
taking good care not to make their customers 
too knowing, and, above all things, detesting the 
impertinent curiosity of the public press. 

We can assure those gentlemen that they much 
mistake their “own interest ;” and that it 2s not 
impossible that their house may be set in order by 
their customers, unless they undertake the work them- 
selves. With them lies the duty of establishing the 
identity and the quality of all the articles they sell ; 
of making such facts honestly and fearlessly known 
to the public ; and of refusing to deal in that which 
only ignorant men think of buying. The example has 
been set them well by several of those whom they 
presume to designate as “little people,” and they 
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are not unlikely to find, unless they follow our ad- 
vice, however unpalatable it may be, that the “ little 
people” will eventually swallow up the “ great ones.” 


Ir may be interesting to the growers of tropical 
fruits to learn the present condition of Sir Grorce 
Sraunton’s celebrated Manco Trex. And we are 
happy to gratify their curiosity, by publishing the 
following memorandum, which we owe to Mr. Scorr, 
gardener to the Right Hon. Gentleman. “The 
number of flowers on the large Mango Tree may be 
stated at near a quarter of a million. ‘There are 
108 heads or panicles of flowers. The number of 
flowers on each panicle exceeds, on an average, 
2100: but only a small proportion of these are 
perfect, and capable, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, of producing fruit.” 


Tuer season at which serps of all kinds are to be 
sown in heat having now arrived, and almost every 
gardener having bad or doubtful samples entrusted 
to his care, we venture to draw attention to an old 
subject, concerning which no recent information has 
been gained, and which is nevertheless a very im- 
portant one. 

It is now many years since Mr. Orro, of Berlin, 
stated that he had employed oxalic acid in order to 
make old seeds germinate. The seeds are put into 
a bottle filled with oxalic acid, and remain there 
till the germination is observable, which generally 
takes place in from 24 to 48 hours, when the seeds 
are taken out, and sown in the usual manner. 
Another way is to wet a woollen cloth with oxalic 
acid, on which the seeds are put, and it is then 
folded up and kept in a stove; by this method 
small and hard seeds will germinate equally as well 
as in the bottle. Also very small seeds are sown in 
pots and placed in a hotbed ; and oxalic acid, much 
diluted, is applied twice or thrice a day till they 
begin to grow. Particular care must be taken to 
remove the seeds out of the acid as soon as the least 
vegetation is observable. Mr. Orro found that by 
this means seeds which were from 20 to 40 years 
old grew, while the same sort, sown in the usual 
manner, did not grow at all. 

It is said that others have derived great advantage 
from this plan, to which our attention has been 
more particularly drawn in consequence of Mr. Van 
Hourre, a most intelligent and skilful cultivator, 
having only a few months since spoken of it in 
terms of commendation. 

Other agents have been also used, with apparent 
advantage, for the same purpose. A seed cannot 
germinate until the carbon with which it is loaded 
1s to a considerable extent removed ; the removal of 
this element is effected by converting it into car- 
bonic acid, for which purpose a large supply of 
oxygen is required. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the oxygen is furnished by the decomposition of 
water by the vital forces of the seed; but, when 
those forces are languid, it has been proposed to 
supply oxygen by some other means. Humpoupr 
employed a dilute solution of chlorine, which has a 
powerful tendency to decompose water and set 
oxygen at liberty, and his report was extremely 
favourable. 

In like manner, Mr. Lymeury, of Kilmarnock, 
mixed newly slaked lime with old Spruce Fir seeds, 
and he asserts that, although under ordinary circum- 
stances they would hardly grow at all in the second 
year, yet when even three years old, having been first 
damped and then mixed with newly slaked lime, 
they produced an average crop of healthy plants. 
This result is attributed to the fondness of lime for 
carbonic acid; and it has been supposed that the 
beneficial result, said to have been obtained, arose 
from the carbonic acid formed by the seeds, when 
germinating, having been abstracted by the lime as 
fast as it was extricated. 

Now these are little experiments which amateurs 
can try better than gardeners ; and to them we more 
especially commend them. Only we hope that 
those who shall engage in the proposed trials, will 
take care that the experiments are not left open to 
future cavil. To avoid which, it is indispensably 
necessary that each trial should be made against the 
same number of seeds, from the same parcel, sown 
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in the same earth and treated alike in all respects, 
except in the administration of the proper dose of 
lime, or chlorine, or oxalic acid, to one of the two 
parts. Then indeed we shall know what the pro- 
cesses are worth, and not till then. If they have 
the value assigned to them it will be an important 
gain to our stock of practical knowledge ; if they 
prove valueless others will be spared the necessity 
of repeating the experiments. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. X. 
An Account oF THE Discovery or a Fins New 
EVERGREEN SHRUB NAMED BERBERIS JAPONICA — My 
Chinese coolie and myself were busy collecting Tea 


seeds on a small hill, not far from the town of ‘Tun-che, 
in the green Tea country of Hwuy-chow. While so en- 
gaged I accidentally caught a glimpse of a very fine 
specimen of the Funereal Cypress, described in my next 
letter. I was so charmed with this new tree that I de- 
termined on going to the spot where it was growing, to 
enjoy a nearer view. I desired my attendant to ac- 
company me in case any ripe seeds might be found upon 
it. As we approached the village we discovered that 
the tree was inside a garden, which was surrounded by 
a high wall. Naturally supposing that there must be a 
gate somewhere, we walked round the walls until we 
came to a little cottage, which seemed to serve the 
purposes of a lodge. We passed in here with all the 
coolness of Chinamen, no one asking any questions, and 
soon found ourselves in the middle of a dilapidated old 
garden. A large house which had been the mansion in 
former days was, like the garden, in a ruinous condition. 
The Funereal Cypress grew in the middle of the place 
and was covered with ripe seeds, which increased the 
collection I had formerly made. Its height was about 
50 feet, the branches grew horizontally from the trunk, 
then curved upwards, and were again pendulous at 
their points. The long branchlets hung straight down, 
and many of them nearly reached the ground. 

Having taken a survey of the place, we were on our 
way out when an extraordinary plant, growing in a 
secluded corner, met my eye. When I got near to it 
I found that it was a very fine evergreen Berberis, 
belonging to the section of Mahonias, and having, of 
course, pinnated leaves. ach leaflet was nearly as 
large as the leaf of an English Holly, spiny, and of a 
fine, dark, shining green colour. The shrub was about 
8 feet high, much branched, and far surpassed in beauty 
all the known species of Mahonia. It had but one 
fault—it was too large to move and bring away. I 
secured a leaf, however, and marked the spot where the 
plant grew, in order to get some cuttings of it when I 
was ready to leave that part of the country. 

Travelling onward until I reached the far-famed 
Sung-lo mountain, where the green Tea plant is said 
to lave been first found and cultivated,* I took up my 
quarters in a farm-house which belonged to a man 
named Wang, the father of one of my servants. Amidst 
other avocations I did not lose sight of my beautiful 
shrub, which I was most anxious to possess, and, if 
possible, introduce to Europe, I had frequently desired 
my servants to procure some young plants from the 
neighbouring gardens, as I could not believe the species 
so rare as only to be found in the old garden where I 
had first met with it. However, they either could not 
find it, or, what was more probable, they gave them- 
selves no trouble about the matter. Knowing the potent 
influence of dollars, I called three or four of the family 
around me one morning, and showing them the leaf which 
I had preserved, promised a dollar to any one of them 
who would bring me a smali plant of the same thing. 
One of them immediately went out, and to my surprise 
and pleasure returned in less than five minutes with a 
fresh leaf of the plant in question. ‘ That will do,’ 
said I, “that is just the thing I want; bring me a 
young plant with good roots, and I shall give you 
the promised reward.” They now held a con- 
sultation amongst themselves in a low tone, and 
at last said, the plant had some peculiar medical 
virtues, and that the possessor would not part 
with it. ‘Sell me this one,” I replied, “ and you will 
be able to buy a dozen with the money.” “No,” one 
of them replied ; my uncle, in whose garden it grows, 
does not want money, he is rich enough, but he re- 
quires alittle of the plant now and then when he is 
unwell, and therefore he will not part with it.” This 
was very provoking, but as the Chinese were firm in 
their refusal, there was nothing for it but “ going upon 
another tack,’ as sailors say, and trying my luck 
in that way. This I determined to do. ‘Well, at 
all events,” said I, “let me see the plant, don’t 
be afraid, I shall not touch it.” They refused 
even to do this for some time, but were induced to 
consent at Jast, and led the way down to a small cottage 
garden, nearly overgrown with weeds. Here the beau- 
tiful shrub was growing, apparently neglected, and left 
to “bloom unseen.” JI tried hard to induce the uncle 
to part with it, but could not succeed. It might be 
that he really valued its medical properties, or, what 
was just as likely, he perhaps supposed I might be in- 
duced to offer some extravagant sum. He told me that 
it had produced most marvellous effects upon patients 
who had received blows or concussions of a serious 
nature, and that it was also useful in cases of rheuma- 
tism. The roots are cut into small pieces and boiled, 
and the decoction is taken inwardly. If the eyes are 
weak, or have been injured by a blow, they are rubbed 
with a decoction made from the leaves, 

On the following day another relation of Wang’s came 
to me in a secret manner, and informed that he knew 
where the same species was to be procured, and that he 
was willing to go and fetch some of it for me. I en- 
gaged his services at once, merely stipulating for young 
plants with good roots, as others would have been quite 
useless to me. ‘I'hese he promised to bring, and he 
kepthis word. In the course of the day he returned 
with several good plants, which he sold to me, and 
which I afterwards succesded in getting down in good 
order to Shanghae, to Mr. Beale’s garden. . 

Sir Wm, Hooker informs me that this may be the 
plant which Thunberg calls Ilex japonica, and which is 
only known by a figure and description. I have not 
seen the figure, but the description is now before me, 


* See * Ball on the Cultivation and Manutacture of Lea,” 
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and does not agree with my plant in several important 
matters. I have therefore named this species Berberis 
Bealei,* and thus describe it: An evergreen shrub, 
8—10 feet high. Leaves 12—18 inches long, pinn: ta 
(four pairs and an odd one), leaflets large, oblique a 
cordate at the base, odd one ovate and cordate, pointeu 
and spiny, smooth, of a shining green, and very like the 
English Holly. Flowers in terminal spikes, spikes 
about 12 in number, each 6—9 inches long, yellow. 
Fruit of a glaucous blue. Flowers in winter, Dec.— 
March. From the district of Hwuy-chow, China. 
Chinese name Shae-ta-kong-la. R. F. [There is no 
doubt about this being Berberis japonica. The learned 
Professor Thunberg did not know the difference betweem 
a Holly and a Berberry. ] 


GRAVEL WALKS. 

In the various communications which have yet ap- 
peared on this subject, one or two points—not without 
interest or importance—do not seem to have been dis- 
cussed. The principal of these are, the appearance of 
the walks, as parts of a landscape composition, and the 
kind of gravel of which they are formed. 

Although a walk is essentially intended for use and 
comfort, it will be admitted that it may exercise a con- 
siderable influence on a garden scene ; and that, there- 
fore, its usefulness is not alone to be considered. Ac- 
cording as a walk is or is not artistically treated, the 
beauty and character of a garden may be either pre- 
served or marred. 

In the two different styles of landscape gardening— 
the old geometrical and the modern English—walks 
have, I conceive, to play a very different part. Of the 
formal style, good bold walks are necessary and promi- 
nent features, by which alone can be sufficiently indi- 
cated the lines of which that style is composed. ‘To the 
English manner, on the other hand, the obtrusion of 
walks, with their serpentine lines, into a general view, 
would be a blemish rather than a merit; irregularity 
and indefiniteness, breadth and intricacy of lawn being 
the leading characteristics of this system. 

Now it must be obvious, if these premises be con- 
ceded, that raised walks, much rounded in the centre, 
will be alike unfitted to harmonise with the general fiat- 
ness and smoothness and dignity which form the very 
essence of the geometrical style, and with the demands 
of the English manner for the quietness and conceal- 
ment of walks. In the latter case, it is true, the walk 
might be wholly planted out from the lawn by shrubs 
of various heights and characters’; but this would in- 
volve carrying the walk close to the boundary of a 
place, or would otherwise greatly curtail the size of the 
lawn, and be destructive of anything like effective 
variety along its margin. Walks that are raised above 
the surface of the ground, and much rounded up in the 
middie, are, consequently, by no means artistic in a 
gardener, or capable of being nicely adapted to either of 
the prevailing styles of treatment. A broad and straight 
walk, in a formal garden, appears to call for a great 
degree of flatness (though it need not be absolutely 
level, or it will never be dry), to make it correspond 
with the extreme regularity and evenness of everything 
else in the garden; and a serpentine walk, amidst the 
flowing outlines of the more natural style, would seeng 
to want keeping down more or less below the general 
level, that it may be as inconspicuous as possible, 

If it be urged that these requirements of art are in- 
compatible with convenience and dryness, I venture to 
allege that they need not be so, when the foundation of 
the walk is properly formed and drained, and the gravel 
used is of a sufficiently porous description, We have 
had several miles of walks in use here for five or six 
years, and I have formed quite as many more in dif- 
ferent parts of the neighbourhood ; aud though the soil 
is mostly a stiff clay, and the surface of the middle of 
the walks is from 1 to 4 inches below the general level, 
being only raised about 2} or3 inches in the centre in 
a width of 10 feet, we never know what it isto have 
wet walks, unless for half an hour after a heavy storm, 
or when a series of sharp frosts and sudden thaws 
slightly disturbs the surface. And yet we have scarcely 
any gratings to take off the surface water. 

The annexed section will show the manner in which 
I usually have walks made. It is to a scale of 10 feet 
to an inch, and represents a walk 10 feet wide, raised 
3 inches in the centre, 
with 9 inches of broken 
stone as a foundation, 
and a coating of gravel: 
3 inches thick, The 
deeper cutting (8 or 9 inches below the rest), on 
either side is filled with rather larger stones, for 
drainage, and should communicate, in the lowest parts, 
with the general land drains. ‘he plan is quite as well 
adapted fora private road as for a walk, and with a little 
larger material a foot in depth, as a foundation, would 
auswer for a publicroad also. The side edgings of Grass 
or soil should be about half an inch above the gravel 
only, and quite flat for the width of from 9 to 18 inches; 
after which they may take any required level or direc~ 
tion. When there are high banks near the side of the 
walk, a small rubble drain in the flat edging betweem 
the bank and the walk, will intercept the soakage from, 
the corner, 

Walks thus made have been put from 4 to 6 inches 
below the general level without becoming at all damp. 
But then, the gravel here being chiefly obtained from 


* Named in compliment to my friend Mr, Beale, of Shanghae, 
in whose garden mapy of my finest plants have been preserved, 
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the:sea-shore, or the beds of rivers, is generally ef a very 
Joose and porous texture, and requires the addition of 
adifth or sixth part of finely powdered stiff loam, in 
beder to make if bind. Gravel of a more binding 
frature, however, obtained from Staffordshire and else- 
ewhere, keeps equally dry on such a foundation. It is 
gravels that contain a large proportion of aluminous 
matter, or chalk, or lime-stone, that in general become 
so wet and dirty in rainy weather. And walks in dis. 
tricts where such kinds of gravel only can be procured 
will require to be made of the more solid parts of the 
gravel, leaving out the finer and more decidedly earthy 
For it is in attention to the texture of 
gravels, and the rejection of the clayey and chalky 
parts, that a dry material for walks can alone be 


portions. 


obtained. 


We ‘are fortunate here in readily procuring good 
sandstone as a bed for walks and roads. This, when 
broken to pieces of from 3 to 6 inches in diameter, has 
all the angularity and dryness which can be desired. 
In other places, however, I have used coarse coal- 
ashes and scoric, or an inferior kind of chalk which 
abounds in some districts, or limestone, with similar 
advantage. Around London, or where pebbly stones 


are got from the sea-shore, or the channels of rivers, 
these, or coarse gravel, can easily be broken to any re- 
quired roughness and angularity ; and nothing could be 
better than flint or strong gravel thus broken. 

The proportion which the height of a walk in the 
centre should bear to that of the sides, is, as far as I 
have tested it, about one inch to every yard in width. 

' Edward Kemp, Birkenhead-park, March 27. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 197.) 

Geyus XVI. Fracrurzs.—I understand by this term 
2 solution of continuity effected, not by a sharp instru- 
ment, but by some violent force, which either entirely 
or partly breaks the plant. Thus, the wind, lightning, 
the weight of snow, hailstones, the hand of man, a sharp 
blow, will break a tree or an herb, lacerating its fibres. 
I distinguish two species. 

First species. Toran Fracrurz.—When from any of 
the above causes a portion of a plant is completely sepa- 
rated from it, it becomes necessary to heal the branch 
that remains, in order to prevent the evil consequences 
of the fracture. This must be done by cutting down 
the wounded part, so as to reduce it to an amputation 
with a smooth surface, and applying the cement as 
above directed. The neglect of this operation is the 
cause of the loss of many trees, especially fruit trees. 
The lacerated portions become a harbour for insects, 
and a means of admitting wet into the heart of the tree; 
the majority of the trees which we see infested by ants, 
and eaten through by larvze of other insects, owe the 
presence of these unwelcome guests to neglect after 
similar accidents, I have seen numerous examples in 
Chestnut groves of trees thus destroyed. 

' Second species. Partita FRacture,—Sometimes the 
fracture does not wholly separate the branch, but it is 
only separated to the centre, or a small portion of the 
bark only remains entire, In such cases the general 
practice’ is to depair of the whole and condemn the 
branch entirely ; yet, in nine cases out of ten, the 
mischief may be successfully repaired. A tall Bignonia 
radicans, and a Justicia adhatoda of 2 inches in diameter, 
which the wind had broken half through in their main 
Stems, and many others similarly injured and success- 
fully healed, have encouraged me always to make the 
Same attempt after such accidents. If the fracture is 
not very complicated, it will be the less difficult to join 
the parts together again, removing any fibres which 
most impede the union. If, however, the sound parts 
are very few, the operation is more difficult; but with 
patience, especially if it happens to be at the time when 

© sap is rising, the broken parts may generally be 
Sufficiently united, provided a small portion of the bark 
at least has remained intact ; nature will do the rest. 
‘The first point to be attended to is to see whether the 
branch can be so fixed, that when the wound is bound 
up, it may remain perfectly steady, and neither torn 
down by its own weight, nor agitated by winds. Then, 
after the parts have been carefully united, they should 
be bound round with Willow twigs split in half; or 
better, in the case of small branches, with worsted, or 
jastly with strips of bark ; this last substance, however, 
48 not so good, as by drying up it may bind the branch 
too tight. Sometimes it may be necessary to cover the 
part with moss and bind it strongly to a piece of wood, 
when it is not certain that a simple ligature will keep 
the parts well united. I have never found it necessary 
to add any clay or wax or glutinous substances, as 
some persons recommend, . S 


SPINACH. 

Tue varieties of Spinach are but few.~ Their seeds 
are either SmoorH or Pricxty. One of the yarieties 
with smooth seeds is adapted for summer use ; all the 
others, and the Prickly, afford a supply for winter. 

A, Semps smoorn ; Graines lisses, ou sans piquants. 
1. Summer Spinach, alits Round Spinach, Spring 
Spinach, Thick-leaved Round Spinach, wpinard d’Hol- 
fande, ou ipinard rond. The name we have adopted 
amongst these denotes the period of use ; and frequent 
ite, which may be made between the rows of Peas 

crops, are necessary. The le: 
aera and thick. ; yf eles 
» Flanders Spinach, Epinard de Flandres, Kpinard 
de Flandres a trés larges feuilles, _This is a nies 


Spinach ; leaves large, hastate, from 6 to 8 inches in 
breadth, 

3. Lettuce-leaved Spinach, aliis Epinard d’Esquermes, 
ou a feuilles de Laitue. This is an excellent new variety, 
which has lately been distributed by the Horticultural 
Society. The leaves are somewhat rounder than those 
of the Flanders Spinach, of thick substance and dark 
green colour. Jt is perhaps not quite so hardy as the 
Flanders, but if usually stands the winter sufficiently 
well, and from its superior quality it deserves to occupy 
at least half the ground allotted for the winter crop of 
Spinach. A variety called Epinard Gaudry, if not 
identical, is very similar to the preceding. 

B. Sreps Prickiy ; Graines é€pineuses.—Prickly- 
seeded, alias Winter Spinach, Bordeaux, Epinard eom- 
mun. This is readily distinguished by the seeds being 
prickly. The leaves are smaller and thinner than those 
of the Flanders, and very much thinner than those of 
the Lettuce-leaved, consequently these varieties must be 
accounted preferable, 

4. New Zealand Spinach. This, though a species 
of a different genus from that of the preceding varieties, 
is now generally included in the lists of Spinach. The 
great advantage it possesses is that of supplying fresh 
leaves, fit for use, through the whole summer, even in 
the driest weather, when the crops of Summer Spinach 
are useless. But it is only in such a case that it can be 
estimated as useful ; for, under other circumstances, 
the varieties of the common Spinach are superior to it 
in quality. It must be raised in heat, in March, kept 
in small pots till the end of May, and then planted out 
3 or 4 feet apart, for it spreads much. Of course, the 
richer the soil the more succulent the foliage. The seeds 
should be steeped for 24 hours before sowing. FR. 7. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


In out-door gardening, watering and mulching are 
operations intimately connected. Where a mulching of 
half-decomposed litter is used, evaporation will be 
greatly retarded; but it is not in every case that 
mulching can be applied, more especially in ornamental 
gardening. In the kitchen garden mulching is often 
neglected, when it would be found of great service in 
protecting the roots of vegetables from drying winds 
and scorching sunshine. One good watering with 
mulching is at least equal to three waterings when no 
covering is used ; besides, if the litter is of an enriching 
nature the water poured upon it will convey its good 
properties to the roots, and it will have the same effect 
as a dressing of liquid manure. In new plantations of 
fruit trees, whether of the larger or smaller fruits, 
covering the roots for some distance, say 3 feet from 
the stem, will prove more beneficial to the trees in 
promoting their growth than a daily supply of water 
would be. 

In the flower garden and other ornamental ground, 
where mulching cannot be used, if high keeping is 
desired, it will be of importance to stir the ground 
where it can be done before water is administered. 
Some advise water to be given little ata time and often ; 
others, on the contrary, insist upon giving a good soak. 
ing at once, and then discontinuing it for some time. 
The former method is said to represent the natural dews, 
and not to cool the earth so much; but I recommend the 
latter system, ifit be rightly practised. In the first 
place, the water should not be pumped from a well, and 
used in a cold state ; that would be contrary to Nature 
and opposed to all the best principles of cultivation. It 
should be exposed for some time to the action of the 
sun, or its temperature should be raised to 80° by arti- 
ficial means ; it will then have no injurious tendency. 
Water in this condition may be used until it reaches 
every fibre, and with the best results, especially if vege- 
tation is progressing rapidly. It is clear that growth 
cannot proceed kindly unless the roots are all supplied 
with moisture at the same time, and for this reason let all 
your waterings be effectual. Continued soaking, how- 
ever, must not be practised; time ought to be given for 
the plants to absorb the moisture thus applied, or the 
air to expel it, for unless air”“as well as water reaches 
the roots vegetation will not thrive, and our labour will 
be thrown away. The amateur must therefore exercise 
his own judgment and discretion in determining when 
plants are suffering from drought, and when the soil is 
in a condition to receive an artificial supply ef moisture. 
Much will depend upon the natural temperature of the 
atmosphere ; if the weather is hot, rapid growing 
vegetables may be watered plentifully with impunity. 
It should be done in the afternoon or evening. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Vegetable Seeds.—No one can deny that great con- 
fusion has long existed amongst these in consequence 
of a multiplicity of names having been given, ‘in many 
instances, to the same sort; and the evil has been 
complicated by the application of the same name to 
different things. When I commenced with the series 
of lists which have appeared in the columns of this 
Paper, I did not think it possible that anyone could 
effectually clear up these matters by a first attempt ; 
or that in this attempt the utmost perfection should be 
indisputably attained. I cannot therefore be astonished 
if some errors should be pointed out with the 
view of correcting them; but I trust they will 
prove few, and individually not very important as 
regards the usefulness of the lists in question. 
At p. 199, I am accused by Messrs. Beck, Hender- 
son, and Co., of having confounded single blossomed 
with double blossomed Peas, The fact is, there 


is no really permanent distinction between them. Let 
any one get “single blossomed Peas,” and he will pro- 
bably have an Early Frame, or perhaps a Charlton, 
with several of the first blossoms single, the others 
double. With regard to Warner’s Early Emperor being 
widely different from the Early Kent, I have found it 
to grow stronger, its habit of growth being intermediate 
between that of the Early Kent and Early Frame ; the 
latter has doubtless been the origin of all these, and 
likewise Prince ‘Albert. I question much whether 


they might not be all correctly enough designated 


as varieties of that old variety the Early Frame. 
The Scimetar, Late Dwarf, 'Tewsley Dwarf, the Spanis! 
Dwarf, and Royal Dwarfs, are placed on the authority 
of a paper on the variety of Peas in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society,” second series, vol. i. If 
this paper contained errors, Messrs. Beck and Co. 
should have corrected them long since, The Eanly 
Hero is certainly not a very early Pea. I have stated 
its season, I believe, correctly, and it is no fault of 
mine if its season and name do not exactly correspond. 
At p. 53, I enumerated—8, Early Dwarf, alias Nain 
Hatif, or L’évéque (Lévégue was a misprint), and men- 
tioned that the Spanish Dwarf and Bishop’s Dwarf, 
“which sorts resemble each other, are inferior to the Early 
Dwarf,and must now be considered as entirely superseded 
by—9. Bishop’s New Long-pod.” I admit that it is pos- 
sible, nay probable, that Mr. Bishop’s name would be 
translated L’ Luéque by the French ; yet I know from 
experience that Bishop’s Dwarf, as we now have it, is 
inferior to the Nain Hatif received from Paris. In 
* Le Bon Jardinier Almanach pour l Année 1850,” the 
Pois L’évéque is stated to be the same as the P. nain 
haétif. Treating of the latter, it is added, “Jl a éé 
reproduit depuis quelques années comme un nouveauté 
(bien qu’il soit fort ancien), sous le nom de P. L’évéque.” 
The Nain Hatif is doubtless a very old variety. It is 
described in the “ Bon Jardinier ” for 1818; whereas 
Bishop’s Dwarf, or Bishop’s Early Dwarf, was only first 
made publicly known in 1825, by Mr. D. Bishop, near 
Perth, in Loudon’s “ Gardener’s Magazine,”’ vol. i. p. 126. 
Its history, description, and mode of treatment are there 
given. It was obtained by Mr. Bishop, a few years 
previous to 1825, from a large sowing of the Spanish 
Dwarf (I have placed both in the same category). The 
variety was saved from a single plant of that sowing. 
Now, I cannot see that I should be justified in making 
a sport of the Spanish Dwarf synonymous with a much 
older variety, the Nain Hatif. As to the Toker Bean, it 
was received from an old established firm as the “ Green 
Windsor or, Toker ;”? and from other sources it proved 
the same as the Green Longpod. R. 7. 

Glass Pipes for the Conveyance of Water.—Seeing an 
enquiry in your Paper for glass pipes (which we believe 
were advertised in the Chronicle for months), we shall 
be obliged by your referring the party enquiring in your 
Number of the 16th ult., to us as manufacturers. We 
have laid them down in various places with perfect 
success; and with regard to the pressure they sustain, 
with our best joints they will bear from 200 to 300 lbs. 
to the inch, according to their diameters. Coathupes 
and Co., Glass Works, Bristol.—Messrs. Hetley and 
Co.,35, Soho-square, sent some last summer to Walcot- 
park, near Stamford, where they were laid down by the 
gardener and joined together by a plumber with cement, 
sent by Messrs. Hetley. They have answered perfectly 
in bringing water from a spring in the garden to the 
scullery window, a distance of more than 400 feet. 
There is a little fall the whole way ; the pipes will not 
bear much pressure. 4 Subscriber. 

Birds: Food of the Titmouse.—If Mr. Doubleday 
has succeeded by the aid of his telescope in observing 
what insect the titmouse (Parus ceruleus) feeds on 
when he pecks off the blossom buds of the Cherry tree, 
I shall feel much obliged if he will favour me with the 
name of it, as I feel much interest in the subject, and 
have entirely failed in discovering the presence of any 
larva or insect whatever about them, although I have 
repeatedly examined them with a pocket lens on the 
trees, and dissected them under a compound micro- 
scope. In two or three other instances I have found no 
difficulty in discovering the objects of his search, with- 
out the aid of any glass at all. Mr. Doubleday states 
that he only removes a bud or two in search of his food, 
but I have seen for the last 20 years the ground under 
Cherry trees covered with the blossom buds, and often 
watched him doing it, and it appears to me that no 
necessity exists for his pulling off these buds for this 
purpose, as there is plenty of space for a much more 
clumsy performer than he is, to pick out insects, if they 
were there. I am willing to admit that insects form 
the chief part of his food; still the loss of many a fine 
Pear and Apple (for he generally selects the best) are 
a sufficient proof that he has also a taste for dessert. 
Notwithstanding this, and his decimating the Cherry 
buds, of which there are always plenty to spare, I would 
by no means persecute, but rather encourage this 
sprightly and most useful race of birds, being well con- 
vineed, by close observation of their habits, that they do 
at least ten times more good than harm. F.J. Graham, 
Cranford. 

Brown’s Fumigator.—Within the last few days'I 
have been enabled to give this invention a fair trial. 
The principles upon which it acts are admirable, causing 
a most complete, and hence economical combustion of 
the most essential portions of the tobacco, and emitting 
a dense column of smoke in a perfectly cool state, so 
that all fear of scorching is avoided. To those who 
think of obtaining a machine, I would recommend the 
larger sizes, being more efficient for the fumigating of 
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greenhouses and hothouses, or similar erections, the 
smaller being only adapted for frames. M'ran/ Masters, 
Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. [We believe the praise 
thus given to Mr. Brown’s invention to be perfectly 
well merited. ] 

Protecting Fruit Trees.—The following kinds of pro- 
tection have been recommended: Ist, canvas; 2d, 
netting ; 3d, Fir branches. The last (the Fir branches) 
is by far the best; if carefully put on, the air will 
circulate freely through them. Last year we had 
some Apricot trees in full bloom early in March, I 
covered them with Spruce branches, and by that means 
alone obtained a good crop, besides having many for 
tarts; this year the trees were covered with nets, and 
the top of the wall was loaded with Spruce branches, 
which projected more than 2 feet over the trees, yet all 
is useless, for we have had 12° of frost, but we had 8° 
last year when the fruit was setting, and yet we saved 
a good crop. One morning early last week, when the 
quicksilver was standing at 20° Fahr., I examined 
the trees, everything appeared right, with the exception 
of the petals, which looked a little brown. When the 
sun made its appearace, however, the mischief became 
apparent, 9 out of every 10 blossoms were spoiled, 
Had there been 15° of frost, and the trees been carefully 
covered with branches, so as to keep the stamens and 
pistils dry, and to prevent the sun from taking effect on 
them, the fruit would have been safe. I will venture to 
say that if all had been entrusted to the Fir branches, I 
should have had plenty of fruit. Bedale. [We quite 
agree with you that there is nothing like Spruce Fir 
branches. But where are small folks to get them? If 
they trespass on their neighbours’ plantations, they 
carry their horticultural zeal somewhat beyond what 
the law permits. In country places there may be no 
difficulty, but near towns there is a good deal.] 

Garden Walks,—I stated at p. 198, col. b, that the 
foundation or bottoming should be made with any de- 
scription of stone or brick rubbish, to which mortar 
was attached ; the latter being a preventive of worms. 
I will now offer a few remarks on gravelling. It is al- 
most useless to recommend any particular description of 
gravel, for necessity generally compels people to make 
use of what their locality affords; but it is worth while 
to observe that the kind of gravel which binds‘firmest 
in dry summer weather clings most to the feet in wet 
weather, while that which has a tendency to become 
loose in dry weather is driest and cleanest in wet. This 
invariably holds good, and the reason is obvious. We 
all know that the material we call gravel is a mixture of 
stones and finer matter. Now, when this fine matter 
has a sharp gritty character, it requires very little 
judgment to foretel that it will allow water to per- 
colate freely through it, while every shower of 
rain will settle or solidify it; on the contrary, 
if the fine matter be of a loamy adhesive nature, it is 
equally certain that it will bind firm and hard when 
dry, while its property of retaining water, or rather 
preventing its percolation, makes it sure to be dirty 
when wet ; but certain modifications may neutralise both 
these eyils, A judicious mixture of the two kinds of 
gravel will make a tolerably good walk at all seasons; 
or even the loamy gravel may be made pretty clean in 
wet weather, by having plenty of stone in it—I mean 
by adding some more small stones before laying it on, 
otherwise sift some of the fine matter out, so that no 
more is left in than is sufficient to bind the stones 
together. A very useful and good walk may be made 
in that way; and as the first heavy rain after making 
is sure to wash a great portion of the finer material 
downwards, the surface of the walk will then present 
the appearance of a pavement in miniature, and in 
walking over it the foot will rest on the stones only ; 
such a wa'k is generally clean except after frost. It is 
needless to add, that the smaller the stoney portion of 
such walks is, the more agreeable they are to walk 
upon. The principal thing, however, is to lay the 
gravel on pretty thickly, to roll it well, and whether large 
or small stones are at the top, it does not signify, pro- 
vided the walk be smooth. When the gravel is of a 
sharp or gritty nature, something like very coarse 
sand, you may rest assured that in spite of daily 
rollings it will become loose in dry weather, while 
after rain it will be smooth and pleasant. If you 
have no means of neutralising it by mixing it with some 
more adhesive kind, you must sift it much finer than I 
recommended for the other sort, and let no stones larger 
than a boy’s marble be near the top, because the wear 
and tear of the walk will be sure to raise them to the 
surface, and anything larger than that size would look 
bad, independent of being unpleasant to walk upon. I 
have been the more explicit on this matter, because I 
think there is often a wrong impression entertained 
respecting the properties of gravel, Many people seem 
to think that the firmest binding material must neces- 
sarily be the best in all weathers, but such is not the 
case. Although the above remarks apply to pit or drift 
gravel, yet they hold equally good when other sub- 
stances are employed. I have seen a very nice walk 
made of a peculiar kind of factory ashes; and the 
chippings, or what are called the cuttings, of the lead 
mines, make beautiful walks. I am told there is a 
kind of spar gravel suitable for walks in some of the 
midland counties, but I have never seen it. The 
chippings of blue stone, used for building purposes, 
make a good firm walk, but they are liable to get mixed 
with dirt, and near the sea coast fine walks are formed 
of decayed cockle shells, whose clean white appearance 
makes them general favourites for that purpose. S. N.V. 
[Certainly you are not the person answered last week. ] 
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Bees.—In his observations upon “ Y’s” account of | A fine ranching cut spike of Ansellia africana was 


feeding bees at night, “ A Peebles Bee-Keeper,” leaves 
it to be inferred that he advises the shutting bees in 
when feeding. Knowing that this, whether by day or 
night, is a very dangerous practice, I beg to caution 
your apiarian readers against its use. Whenever bees 
are fed, the stir and bustle always raises the temperature 
of the hive very considerably. A large proportion of 
the bees, as if only made aware that food is to be had 
for the fetching, rush out of the hive, and much danger 
would be incurred if they were prevented doing so. 
Feed just before dusk, when the bees, if abroad, are 
about to retire for the night. Those fed will then have 
time to make their tumultuous rush out of doors, and 
return ere it is dark; while other bees will not be 
made aware of their neighbours having been fed, and 
all will be cleared up before morning. R. Golding, 
Author of the “ Shilling Bee-Book,” 

Winter Salads.—The “Corn-salad” commonly used 
in the north of France under the name of Salade de 
Blé, is, according to Loudon, the Valerianella olitoria. 
Sow it in August, in shallow drills, 6 inches apart. A 
bed 20 feet by 4 feet will supply a moderate family well 
all through the winter, The Corn-salad with roasted 
Onions and baked not boiled Beet, mixed with three 
parts of oil to one of vinegar, is as nice a salad as one 
can wish for, The amateur should cut it off, not pull it 
up when wanted, as it sends up fresh heads, and will last 
from November till the end of April. W. H., Horsham. 

Mowing Machine v. Scythe.—Both should be used 
for lawns. In wet weather, on moist soils, it is almost 
impossible to get the machine to work well, whilst in 
droughts it is nearly as difficult to make the scythe cut 
the Grass, In dry weather the machine acts most 
beautifully, cutting so close and even, and with such 
trifling labour, that every one who has a chain of lawn 
to be kept in order will find it profitable to purchase 
one. I use Budding’s. Sigma. 

The Weather.—As it may be interesting to compare 
the temperature during the last few days in different 
places, 1 annex an extract from a register carefully 
kept at this town, north aspect. 


THERMOMETER, 
Wind. 
Minimum. | Maximum. 

Friday ... March 29 20 48 E.N.E, 
Saturday. ,, 30 33 48 E, 
Sunday ... a 38 57 E. 
Mouday... April 1 39 58 E.S.E 
Tuesday... ,, 2 45 61 S.E. 
Wednesday ,, 3 45 59 8. 


E. Copland, Chelmsford, Essex, April 3. 


Sortettes. 

Horticutturat, April 2.—E. Branpe, Esq., in the 
chair. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, exhibited an extra- 
ordinary Melastomaceous plant, belonging to the beau- 
tiful genus Medinilla. It measured 4 feet hich and as 
much through, and from the ends of the branches, 
which were clothed with large rich green leaves, hung 
down noble panicles of rosy pink flowers. The main 
peduncle and secondary branches of these panicles were 
also rosy pink, and they were furnished near their base 
with large pink bracts, which gave them an amount of 
gaiety they would not otherwise have possessed. It 
was stated to be a plant of easy management, and is 
altogether one of the handsomest additions our stoves 
have received for some time. A large Silver Medal was 
awardedit.—Mr. Plumbly, gr.to E. J. Dimsdale, Esq.,re- 
ceived a Banksian Medal for four large specimen Heaths, 
consisting of Willmoreana, transparens, triumphans, 
and penicillata.—Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, showed 
a nice light-coloured seedling Camellia, named Countess 
of Ellesmere; and Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, a 
variety of Gledstane’s Azalea, called Magnifica.—Mr. 
Henderson, of the Wellington-road Nursery, had several 
small plants in their cutting pots of Cantua bicolor, 
which were sent to show that it will bloom in a very 
small state, and along with them a light-coloured con- 
tinental Gloxinia, called Frederick Leming.—Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting, produced the pretty yellow-flowered 
Alpine Epimedium pinnatum, and a double-flowered 
dark purple Auricula called Primula auricula nigra plena. 
Also a well flowered plant of the Rhubarb-scented 
Dendrobium macrophyllum, a good specimen of Onci- 
dium sphacelatum, and an example of Mr. Lowe’s Cypri- 
pedium (C. Lowei), of which the accompanying woodcut 
is a representation. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more beautiful in its way than this Bornean Lady’s 
Slipper. The lip is a purplish green, and smooth as if 
French polished ; the sepals are green, with a purple 
tinge near their base; the petals are quite 3 inches 
long, spreading, and then curving gracefully inwards 
and upwards, narrow near the base, pale greenish yel- 
low, blotched with deep brown, and rose-coloured at the 
ends, which are twice as broad as the other parts. It 
is said to be a plant of easy cultivation, and is a great 
acquisition. A Banksian Medal was awarded for these. 
—Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, received a 
Certificate of Merit for a long-tubed, bright red coloured 
seedling Heath, apparently a cross between E. Hart- 
nelli and E. aristata.—Various Orchids were exhibited. 
Messrs. Loddiges sent a pink-spotted Trichopilia from 
Costa Rica, for which a Certificate of Merit was 
awarded.—Mr. Williams, gr. to C. B. Warner, Esq., 
produced small examples of Oncidium tetrapetalum, 
Saccolabium denticulatum, Batemannia Colleyi,Coelogyne 
cristata, and the long-tailed Cypripedium (C. caudatum), 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded for the two last plants 


exhibited from Chatsworth. This Ansellia was stated 
to have been in blossom in the middle of January 
last, and to have continued in flower up to the pres 
sent time.—Small bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
but well coloured and covered with bloom, were 
produced by Mr. Mitchell, of Kemp-town, Brighton, to 
whom a Certificate of Merit was awarded ; and Mr, 
Higgs, gr. to J. Barchard, Esq., sent good examples of 
forced Keens’ Seedling Strawberries.—Mr. Halliman, 
of Kensington, showed some glass “ fruit protectors,” 
They were shaped like common striking glasses, but 
were furnished with axmoulding or rim round the 
mouth, in order to detain a piece of wire with which 
they were fastened to the wall, the fruit being previously 
placed inside the glass—Another invention was pro~ 
duced in the shape of Brown’s fumigator, a representa- 
tion of which may be seen in our advertising columns, 


! 
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The tobacco is placed in the receptacle at top in the 
same manner as in an ordinary smoking-pipe. A 
draught of air is obtained for its combustion by the 
revolutions of a fan or wind wheel in the cylinder under- 
neath, which has the effect of drawing the smoke in at 
the upper part and driving it out at the spout. In its 
transmission through the machine the smoke is cooled, 
being driven by the fan against the cold sides of the 
cylinder, and it is rendered thereby incapable of scorch- 
ing the plants, The ejection tube or spout can be 
turned up or down, at the option of the operator. 
Houses or frames may be fumigated from the outside 
by passing the nozzle of the spout through a small 
hole in the door, or other aperture. Experience is 
wanted to test the real value of this, but at present if 
appears as if it would be extremely useful.—From 
the Garden of the Society came Henfreya scandens, two 
Cape Heaths, a red Azalea, three Oncids, Blandy’s 
variety of Dendrobium nobile, the orange-flowered 
Epidendrum aurantiacum, Dielytra spectabilis, a 
beautiful Chinese Fumewort, which is expected to 
prove hardy, Boronia tetrandra, a species in the way of 
B. pinnata, and sold in the nurseries under the name of 
B. microphylla, two Acacias, Nuttallia cerasiformis, 3 
green-flowered Californian shrub, of no beauty, five 
Cinerarias, Eutaxia myrtifolia and the sweet scented 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, 


April 3.— Mereting at Worton Corrace for the 
display and examination of seedling florist flowers and 
other productions.—A nice little collection of seedlings 
was placed upon the tables. Conspicuous amongst them 
were two noble trusses of seedling Rhododendrons, 
which, by the kind permission of the Duchess Dowager 
of Northumberland, were supplied by Mr. Iveson from 
the gardens at Syon. One of them was a pyramidal 
truss of 26 flowers, in character much like Cliveanum, 
but of a lighter ground colour, with darker spots and 
much less distributed than in that variety—very hand- 
some and very fragrant. The other presented a fine 
head of flowers formed by five trusses massed together, 
of a rich crimson colour, and was a gorgeous object. 
Mr. Thomson, of Iver, sent several seedling Pansies— 
one, Penelope, was a flower of good size, white ground, 
broad belting of rich purple, top petals of the same 
shade, similar in style to Almazor, but superior to that 
variety in many respects. Mr. Turner, of Slough, ex- 
hibited his Mr. Beck, a seedling having a deep yellow 
ground, broad maroon belting, top petals of same shade, 
full size, edge exceedingly smooth, and good substance, 
Several other promising seedlings were shown with the 
above in Mr. Turner's stand of 24 varieties, amon 
which we noticed, among older sorts, Ophir (Wi » 
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remarkably fine, also Disraeli (Hunt), Supreme (Youell), 
Duke of Norfolk (Bell), Constellation (Thomson), Miss 
Edwards (Turner), Queen of England (Fellowes), 
Climax (Bell), and Model of Perfection (Chater).—Mr., 
Edwards, of Wace-cottage, Holloway, also supplied a stand 
of 24 varieties, equally fine in size and condition, which 
was extraordinary, considering the unfavourable weather 
we have so long had. Amongst them were Mrs. Beck, 
and Addison (Turner), Ellen (Hunt), Juventia (Hooper), 
and other favourite sorts.—Seedling Epacrises came 
from Mr. Story ; one marked 2-49, a very fine blooming 
variety, of a peculiar deep crimson colour, was much 
admired ; another, named Alba, was equally prolific in 
bloom, but inferior in several points to Hyacinthzeflora 
candidissima, of which beautiful variety a branch was 
exhibited. Eclipse, a coloured figure of which will be 
found in the “Florist and Garden Miscellany,” Vol. 
1849, maintained its character ; and another, 4-50, of a 
le pink colour, is a free bloomer and delicately pretty. 
—Seedling Chinese Primulas were received from the 
Rey. A. Mathews ; one, named “ Superba,” is a fine, 
rich, dark crimson variety ; the others are of a cu- 
riously delicate mottled lilac colour—a pretty addition 
to the sorts in general cultivation.—Mr. Biddiscomb, 
gr. to C. Farrell, Esq., sent a very beautiful azure blue 
seedling Cineraria, named “ Ultra-marine,” and a rosy- 
purple variety—* Corinne,” both of which we must see 
again. Two other raisers sent seedlings, but nothing 
worthy of particular remark, as they were inferior to 
the finest varieties in cultivation, a collection of which 
was on the table for the purpose of comparison. D. sent 
a pretty little seedling Cyclamen persicum, but it pos- 
sessed no particular merit. Amongst miscellaneous 
plants were Gesnera bulbosa lateritia, bearing several 
spikes of light salmon-coloured flowers with purple spot 
on the throat; also Anguloa Clowesii, having several 
flowers of a bright yellow. An interesting feature of 
this plant is the singular manner in which the small 
labellum of the flower moves backwards and forwards, 
as on a hinge, with the motion which may be given it ; 
these were supplied from Syon Gardens.— Haythorn’s 
garden net, Turner’s scissors, and Broom’s fumigating 
apparatus were sent for inspection ; the latter instrument 
was put in operation to fumigate a span-roofed house, 
26 feet long by 14 feet wide ; the pipe was introduced 
through a smail hole made in the door, and in a few 
moments it was filled with tobacco smoke, most easily 
and most effectually, to the great satisfaction of the 
observers. The instrument used was of the largest 
size. We may mention, in conclusion, that the place 
in which the seedlings, &c., are placed for examination 
1s a Span-roofed erection, about 24 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, fitted with every arrangement for seeing them to 
the greatest advantage. 


Linnean, April 2.— The President in the Chair,— 
Part of a paper was read by J. Miers, Esq., on the 
Natural order Triuridaces. "After alluding to a paper 
by Captain Champion, on two new Ceylon plants related 
to Sciaphila of Blume in the “Calcutta Journal of 
Natural History,” the author proceeded to describe the 
species of Sciaphila. He also described the genera 
Hyalisma and Soredium, the latter being the name 
proposed by the author for the plant called by Mr. 
Gardner Peltophyllum. The species of these genera 
have been found in both the Old and New World. The 
remainder of the paper will be read at the next meeting 
of the Society. 


Garden Memoranda. 


Mrs. Lawrence’s, Ea.ine-park.— Generally speaking 
the plants here appear to be in a thriving condition, 
In the specimen house we observed some huge examples 
of Pimelea spectabilis covered with bloom bunds. Some 
of these plants have not been repotted since they were 
last exhibited ; nothing has been done to them beyond 
removing the decayed flowers, watering them when they 
wanted it, and top-dressing them with leaf soil. Poly- 
gala acuminata, 5 feet high, and as much through, was 

“equally well furnished with flower buds, as were also 
Eriostemon buxifolium, E. neriifolium, E. myoporoides, 
Bossizea disticha, plumosa, Adenandra fragrans, a pretty 
pink flowered kind, and many others. Beautiful bushes 
of Chorozema macrophyllum were in full blossom, as 
were also some nice specimens of Boronia pinnata. 
The New Holland house contained a large and 
fine Epacris grandiflora, and smaller plants of 
the beautiful Epacris miniata, and some other 
kinds. Boronia anemon:eflora was in full blossom, as 
were also small plants of the pretty yellow spring- 
flowering Mirbelia grandiflora, Eriostemon intermedium, 
the best of all the Eriostemons, and the pale-green 
flowered Illicium religiosum. The large yellow flowered 
Gompholobium barbigerum was covered with flower- 
buds and promised to make a fine display. This 
18 one of the handsomest species of the genus. We 
noticed here some admirably grown plants of Boronia 
serrulata, some 18 inches high, and as much through, 
thick and bushy, and supporting themselves almost 
without the aid of sticks, The seldom seen Chorozema 
ovatum was flourishing here in company with some 
beautiful Leschenaultias, which measured 2 feet 
through and almost as much high, though only 
shifted out of an 8 inch pot two years ago. 
Several of the finest specimen plants are already in the 
“retarding house ” (a lean-to erection, having a north- 
West aspect), in order to keep them back for the exhi- 
bition at Chiswick on the 18th of May next. Among 
these one or two bushes of Chorozema Lawrenceanum, 


one of the best Chorozemas of its class, were in full 
bloom, Some large Epacrises, Pimeleas, Podolobiums, 
Azaleas, &c., also promised to do good service. In an 
intermediate house, which was filled with young stock, 
were nicely managed plants of Chorozema Dicksoni, 
Pimeleas, Boronias, red and blue Leschenaultias, &c. 
The comparatively new Ixora javanica was producing 
fine heads of rich orange flowers in a small stove, 
and the white trumpet flowered Portlandia grandi- 
flora was also in blossom under similar circum- 
stances. The Azalea-house was filled with nice 
specimens of that showy genus. The plants were 
in excellent health, and covered with flower-buds. 
The Heaths in the Heath-house generally looked 
well, and among them Willmoreana and _nitida 
were in full blossom. The latter is a pretty, small, 
round, white-flowered variety, which should be in 
every collection. In the large stove on either side of 
the doorway were two beautiful plants of Begonia mani- 
cata in full flower ; and, in front, a large white Indian 
Azalea, These were backed up by Francisceas, the bril- 
liant Inga pulcherrima, than which, when well-flowered, 
nothing can look handsomer ; the red-berried Ardisia 
serrulata, and other plants. Passing through the stove 
we enter the Orchid-house, which is divided into 
three parts by means of glass partitions, the centre 
being the “ Amherstia house.” The elegant stove tree 
Amherstia nobilis, which Mrs. Lawrence was the 
first to flower in this country, fills one end of this 
division. It blossomed last year about this time, 
and it is now in flower again. One spike has been 
cut, and two more are coming forward. The flowers 
are individually large, as will be seen by the annexed 
woodcut, rosy pink, and scentless, with the vexillum (a) 


and two wings (d), tipped with yellow. They are borne 
in loose pendulous bunches beneath the profuse and 
elegant foliage. Behind it were Palms and plants of that 
kind, and the back wall of this house is covered with 
Ferns, the lively green colour of whose fronds, con- 
trasted with that of the other plants, had a fine effect. 
In front of the Amherstia is a small piece of water 
containing aquatic plants, rockwork, and gold fish, and 
it is ornamented about the edge with a low ledge of 
rockwork covered with Ferns. On the shelves in this 
division of the house were some nice Ferns in pots. 
Among Orchids we observed noble specimens of Aerides, 
Stanhopeas, Cattleyas, Sobralia macrantha, and many 
other sorts, Some were in flower, but among them 
was nothing remarkable, except the long-tailed Lady’s 
Slipper, which was still in blossom. We may mention, 
for the information of those who buy newly imported 
Orchids, that as soon as they are received here they are 
fastened to boards of charred cork and hung up 
against the wall of the house; the plants them- 
selves receive no water for a time, but the surface 
of the cork to which they are attached is kept 
slightly damp. Under this treatment they soon recover 
from the effects of their journey. Two new avenues, 
about 28 feet broad, have been formed on the lawn 
since we last visited this establishment. One is planted 
with Araucaria imbricata 25 feet apart, to be inter- 
mixed with Cypresses and Junipers ; and the other is 
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formed of Hollies, Pinuses, Irish Yews, and Arbor- 
vitee, &e, These avenues intersect each other at about 
right angles, the object in view being to convert the 
lawn, as far as practicable, into a Pinetum for select 
Conifers. 


Miscellaneous. 

On Drying Specimens of Flowers.—As the season 
for collecting plants is approaching, may I be permitted 
to give the particulars of the process I have adopted in 
drying specimens for the Hortus Siccus, especially the 
more delicate and succulent ones, for which I have 
found it peculiarly adapted, asit combines the greatest 
equality of pressure with despatch in drying. My 
method is as follows :—The apparatus required is very 
simple, consisting of a few canvass or linen bags, of 
such size that, when laid flat, they will rather more 
than cover a sheet of demy paper, a quantity of clean 
sand, an old saucepan, or other convenient vessel, to 
heat it in, and a few quires of blotting-paper. Having 
provided these, first put a sufficient quantity of sand in 
the saucepan, over the fire, and, while this is heating, 
take a quire of blotting-paper, on which arrange the 
plants, covering them with two or three sheets of 
blotting-paper. When the sand is sufficiently heated, 
and uniformly so (which may be promoted by stirring 
it with a stick), pour into one of the bags enough to fill 
it to one-third. The mouth of the bag being closed, by 
tying or folding back, it is then to be laid carefully over 
the plants arranged between the paper, and the sand 
contained in it to be spread out by the hand, and 
pressed with a board, so as to form a flat uniform sur- 
face. This process may be repeated, several layers of 
paper, plants, and sand-bags being laid on one another. 
If this is done, no extra weight will be required—the 
smallest and most delicate plants being placed in the 
uppermost layers ; but if the subject be large and thick, 
a board and weight will be generally necessary. Unless 
they are very thick and succulent, in which case they 
may require a second application of hot sand, the plants 
will generally be found quite dry within twenty-four 
hours, and often much sooner. This is one advantage ; 
as, by this rapid desiccation, the colour is preserved in 
the greatest perfection—i. ¢., if the temperature be well 
regulated. The second, and perhaps of more import- 
ance as regards the botanical value of the specimen, is, 
that the sand, by adapting itself to the inequalities of 
the object under pressure, prevents any crushing of the 
stems, receptacles, &c. ; while the parts of the leaves in 
juxtaposition with a hard, thick stem, which, by the 
ordinary method, escape any pressure, and consequently 
shrivel up, are all equally flattened. W. S. Coleman, in 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Heatus and other hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
should be potted as they require it. Generally speaking 
the most suitable time is immediately after they have 
done flowering, the energies of the plants being directed 
to the formation of a new growth; but the operation 
may be performed with propriety at any season when 
the roots are making progress, without being induced 
thereto by unnatural excitement. Before potting, take 
care that the old ball is sufficiently moist ; for if it is 
potted in a dry state, it will be impossible afterwards 
to moisten it properly, without souring and saturating 
the new soil. The Epacris family is now so numerous, 
so beautiful, and so valuable for winter flowering, that 
for country establishments they outrival Heaths. Let 
them have all possible attention in repotting, and let 
them be kept rather close and moist, until they have 
comnienced a free growth. At this season we give these 
plants a slight forcing ; and they amply repay us for 
this more liberal treatment, by a splendid growth and 
abundance of early flowers. As soon as the flowering 
is over, the future shape of the plants should be adjusted, 
by removing a portion of the old flowering stems ; 
and, that their energy may be devoted solely to the 
growth of the plant, seeds should never be allowed to 
come to maturity, unless they are very valuable. Let 
climbers both in pots and borders have due attention 
with regard to training, and retain no more shoots 
than the allotted space will afford room for. 
A succession of Achimenes, intended to flower late 
in the autumn, should now be placed in heat, and 
treated according to the directions given in former 
Calendars. Some of those of former successions may 
be potted for hanging vases, for which the A. longi- 
flora and cupreata are particularly adapted. Pans or 
broad shallow pots are preferable for their general cul- 
tivation, and, as they require an abundant supply of 
moisture when they are in flower, let the drainage be 
very perfect, that they may be freely watered without 
stagnating the soil. MIR 

ConseRvaTory.—Besides the permanent plants in this 
structure, many choice plants in pots will be required to 
keep a succession of gay flowers throughout the sum- 
mer. Amongst the finest for this purpose are Brug- 
mansias, Erythrina Crista-galli, Thunbergias, Achi- 
menes, Ipomceas, with Heaths and Geraniums, Let 
these have all possible attention, and bring them forward 
in several lots, so that one set may succeed another. 
Pay particular attention to the Liliums now in pits, by 


giving them a liberal supply of water, and by neatly , 


staking them. A top dressing of turfy peat, sand, and 
well decomposed cow-manure will be of great benefit to 


them ; and they will be very useful for conservatory , 


» the Shrubbery. 
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and drawing-room decoration late in the autumn, Let 
Fuchsias, which are so useful for summer and autumn 
flowering in the conservatory, be repotted, as they 
require it, in rich compost ; watering them occasionally 
with liquid manure. Nearly all the varieties have a 
natural tendency to form conical bnshes, and by a very 
little attention they may be guided into this appropriate 
form ; one strong shoot should be selected to form a 
leader, and should be trained perfectly upright; the 
remaining shoots being regulated by stopping any which 
are growing more luxuriantly than is consistent with the 
proper shape of the plant. VroLers.—These are every- 
body’s flowers, and therefore well worth a little attention 
to produce them in first-rate excellence, A frame of 
light rich compost, consisting of loam and leaf-mould 
under the shade of a north wall, should be prepared for 
their summer quarters ; as in such a situation they are 
more easily preserved from the ravages of the red 
spider, which will certainly attack them if they are 
exposed to scorching sunshine. In this frame the offsets 
from the old beds should be planted about 4 inches 
asunder, and the sashes placed over them till they have 
begun to form new roots. The best varieties are the 
Neapolitan and the Tree Violet. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pineries.—Keep up a high day temperature to fruit 
which are now swelling, and aduwit air freely, so that a 
circulation may be produced to resemble the sea breeze 
of their native isles. If the latter be not attended to, 
the plants will grow weakly, and have an unhealthy 
drawn-up appearance; and, with regard to fruiting 
plants, the crowns will increase in size, instead of the 
fruit itself, which will be watery and deficient in flavour. 
Take advantage of every fine afternoon to syringe the 
pits, and close them for two or three hours before 
sunset. Remove all gills and useless suckers, that the 
whole energy of the plant may be oceupied in perfecting 
the fruit. Vineries.—Successional Vines which are 
just starting may be indulged with a good heat, and 
particularly Museats which were ripened late last year, 
as the wood of such is not generally so well matured as 
that of the earlier forced Vines ; and unless they are en- 
couraged bya temperature rather higher than usual, until 
their blossoms are fairly set, the shows for fruit, however 
strong they may be to all appearance, not unfrequently 
proveabortive. A somewhat higher temperature is not 
only admissible but beneficial, through the whole routine 
of starting and forcing Vines at this season, than would 
be safe or prudent two months earlier, accompanied of 
conrse by a proportionably liberal circulation of fresh 
air to prevent thescorching which is so much complained 
of. Attend punctually to the stopping aud training of 
the shoots, and thinning of the berries on the Vines, in 
the earlier stages ; maintain a moist atmosphere by 
evaporation where the berries are swelling, particularly 
in fine clear. weather, but this must be moderated as 
soon as they begin to change colour, and air must be 
more freely given. Pracaes.—Let all very vigorous 
growths be stopped as soon as they have made six or 
eight leaves, to divert the flow of sap into the weaker 
growths ; this is a much better plan than allowing them 
to make long Wiilow-like shoots, to be removed by the 
knife at the end of the season, Avoid a high night 
temperature, or the fruit, though ripened considerably 
earlier, will be obtained at a sacrifice of size and flavour, 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Beppineé Puants.—Lose no time in potting off, or 
pricking out into frames or boxes, young cuttings as 
Soon as they are sufficiently rooted, and seedlings as 
soon as they will bear handling. As the potted off 
plants become established with new roots, they should 
be gradually inured to the open air. The hardier kinds 
if in pots may be set upon a bed of coal ashes, or 
plunged in the open air, and protected at night by hoops 
and mats. If plunged in old tan, ashes, or some other 
light material, much of the labour of watering will be 
saved, and the plants will be in a better state when 
planting out season arrives. But, as we mentioned in 
a former Calendar, the most economical plan is to 
plant them out in frames, and, at the proper season, to 
remove them to the beds with balls. Patches of some 
of the more showy of the hardy annuals should now be 
sown in vacant places, which usually exist in the her- 
bacous beds and in the edges of clumps and borders in 
Among the many kinds excellently 
adapted for this purpose we may mention the following : 
—Double Poppies of various colours, Lupins, Sun- 
flowers, African and French Marigolds, Godetias, 
Erysimum, Clarkia, Gilia, Collinsia, Silene, Esch- 


- scholtzia, Nemopbila, Nolana, Kaulfussia, &c., not 


forgetting the old fashioned favourite Mignonette. A 
sufficient quantity of cuttings and seedlings of half- 
vhardy climbers should now be potted for planting out in 
May ; with such plants as Cobceas, Maurandyas, Lophos- 
permums, Calampelis, Loasas, ‘Tropzeolum canariense, 
&c., many bare places on the walls and trellises may be 
covered and made ornamental, which would otherwise 
be unsightly blemishes on the general appearance of 
the place. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Danuias —Continue to put in cuttings as they get 
long enough : they will now strike root readily. Pot 
off those which are already rooted, and place them in a 
elose frame for afew days, When they have “ rallied,” 
the frame may be opened by tilting the lights, and 
from this period every care must be taken that they 
are not drawn. Healthy stiff plants are always in re- 
quisition, being planted out with greater safety, and are 
less susceptible of frost and wind than those which 
have been more tenderly dealt with, AuRicuLAs.— 
Critical is now the period of the existence of these 


beautiful flowers. The slightest neglect, in the way of 
covering, would be attended with serious results, 
Water freely in fine weather ; give all the air possible. 
Before the buds expand, showers of gentle rain will be 
highly beneficial. Look over the trusses, and, with a 
sharp-pointed pair of scissors, cut away all imperfect 
and superfluous buds. ‘lhe same advice may be taken 
in regard to Polyanthuses. Carnations. — Pot off 
without delay, and, for the first fortnight, give them all 
the protection possible from cutting winds. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Continue to make periodical sowings of the different 
culinary vegetables, of which a successional supply is 
required. Spinach should be sown once in a fortnight ; 
and Peas, Beans, and Turnips, once in three weeks ; 
sowings of all Salads should be made with strict regu- 
larity ; and proper attention should be paid to protect- 
ing all kinds of seeds from the ravages of birds and 
insects. If the crops of' Onions, Leeks, Parsnips, Beet, 
Salsafy, Seorzonera, and Skirret, are not yet sown, it 
should be no longer delayed; and the main crop of 
Carrots should be sown this month if the ground is 
good. <A sowing of tall Kidney Beans may now be 
made in early localities ; the early sowing of this useful 
vegetable not unfrequently gets cut off by late spring 
frosts ; but when this happens the ground should be 
left undisturbed, as that part of the plant beneath the 
surface of the ground generally throws up shoots, from 
which a crop will be produced nearly as soon as it would 
have been if the leaders had remained uninjured, In 
sowing Peas, it iz the most workmanlike method to put 
the stakes to themat once. The barrenappearance of the 
ground is thus removed, and no more trampling on it is 
necessary for a long time ; besides which, they afford a 
slight shelter to the young plants on their first appearance 
above ground. Transplanting of autumn-sown Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers should be finished, and the spring- 
sown ones encouraged. Forcing VEGETABLES: FRENCH 
Brans,—Let these have an abundant supply of water at 
the roots, and use the syringe freely amongst the foliage ; 
no description of plant is more liable to be infested by 
the red spider ; and if other species of plants are grown 
in the same house or pit, it is scarcely possible to prevent 
the spread of the disease. When the structure in which 
they are growing is heated by other contrivances than 
flues or hot-water pipes, a wash of lime and sulphur 
should be applied to the walls in the inside, especially 
upon those parts upon which the sun can shine ; the 
fumes arising therefrom are very efficacious in destroying 


the red spider. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending April 4, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TSHMrERATURE. 


o 

et 4| Banomurer. 3 
arch. |» Ofthe Air. Ofthe Earth.! wina.| 2 
and April. |2 Ee Wind. 

° . 1 foot}2 feet 

| Max. | Min. |Max.| Min.| Mean deep. | deep. 
Friday.. 29)t4| 30,104 | 30.008 49 29 39.0 | 33 40 S‘B.| .00 
Satur... 30/16] 29.935 | 29.744] 52 | 37 | 44.5139 | 40h | S.B.} .00 
Sunday . 31}17| 29.741 | 29.737 | 55 33 44.0 | 404 | 405 S.H.] .03 
Monday 1)15} 29.638 | 29.303 | 61 44 52.5 2 4th S.E.| .03 
Tues. .. 2/19] 29.210 | 29.199 | 62 42 52.0 | 434 42 S.E |} .00 
Wed. .. 3/20| 29.413 | 29.193] 57 | 45 | 51.0] 46 | 454 |S.W.| .30 
Thurs.... 4/4 | 29.32% | 28.974 57 43 50.0 | 46 44 S.W.| .03 


Average.... 29.625 | 29.451 | 56.1 | 39.0! 47.5 | 42.1 | 417 0.49 


March 29—foggy; cloudy; clear at night. 
_- 30—Overcast throughout; cloudy at night. 
— _31—Overcast; rain at night, 
April 1—Overcast; cloudy; rain. 
— 2—Overcaat and mild; cloudy; clear. 
_ 3—Fine; cloudy; heavy rain at night; boisterous. 
=- 4—Boisterous with rain; densely clouded. 
Mean temperature of the week 24 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending April 13, 1830. 


ow Oo f Prevailing Winds. 
Bea] Sea | aa | Noof | Greatest |——— 
Apri, | 528] 528 | 22 | which ir | Quantity | 13) 12] is 
eo | Posts which it! Cy Rain. (Al Aig Sle |= 
ado | ane Rained. Ae la IE le 
Sunday 7| 56.7 36.5 46.8 12 0.40 in. | 2] 5] 2) 2} 1) 8] 4J/— 
Mon, 8| 560 35.9 | 45.0 9 0.30 1] 5} 4J—] 3] 5] 5] 1 
Tues 9] 54.7 36.1 | 45.4 10 1.26 3] 4) 5)—] 3] 4] 4] 1 
Wed. 10} 55.0 34.0 | 44.5 9 0.26 1} 6} 4} 1] 4] 3] 4] & 
Thurs. 11} 54.3 33.8 | 45.3 12 0.51 2} 5} 2) 1/3] 7] 3] 2 
Friday 12) 55.2 38.4 46.8 17 0.56 - | 5) 3/—] 2] 3} 1) 9 
Satur. 13] 55.9 33.5 | 45.7 10 0.12 €} 4) 1) 1) 1] 5| 6— 


2 
a 


~The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1844—therm, 73 deg.; and the lowest on the llth, 1843—therm. 22 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Bees : Peebles Bee-keeper. If you willrefer again to “ Y.’s” re- 
marks you will find that itis not thought advisable to feed bees 
unless there is convenience for doing so at the top of the hive. 
The feeder is covered with a piece of glass, and then by the 
straw cover, as when used over a glass or cap, by which 
means no scent of the artificial food gets abroad to attract 
stranger bees, and those alone intended to be fed have all the 
advantage, The placing of food abroad must not be con- 
sidered as only feeding one’s own stocks, but as a general 
feeding of all the stocks belonging to one’s neighbours within a 
circle of at least halfa mile. A most praiseworthy act, but, 
to be carried out with a chance of being of any benefit to any 
one hive, rather costly, ‘‘Y.” certainly ‘‘says nothing about 
closing the door of the hive,” because it is an appendage to 
their domicile they will not brook on this side of the Tweed. 
English bred bees must and will have free egress and ingress 
to their castle at all times and seasons, and the attentive 
English bee-master merely opens or contracts the entrance 
to the hive according to the season, or to assist them in de- 
fending their stores from plunderers, and has no fear that 
his industrious and well regulated large little family will 
ever, under any circumstance, neglect the duty at the time 
appointed to them but with loss of life, and thatthey will wait 
their proper turn in partaking of the food offered them. If 
you are ‘‘a gardener, and grow Asparagus and Seakale, ma- 
nuring the same by sprinkling salt over the beds in the 
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spring,” your bees will soon give you ocular demonstration of 
their desire for it; but if you do not so manure your Aspa- 
ragus, and willdo as directed by ‘‘Y.,” you will soon tind 
your pans of brine thronged by them. For ‘‘cup,” twice at 
page 200, col. b, read *‘ cap.” Y. 
Books: Novice. Any bookseller will answer your inquiries. We 
cannot reply to mere trade questions. Paxton’s Dictionary 
does not give the pronunciation of names, and it would only 
mislead you, as all such schemes do, if it pretended to it, It 
gives the accents, which is all that you need; and is a cata- 
logue. Use carbonate of ammonia once a week, and always 
in cloudy or damp weather, if you can,—P O J, Dr, Lindley’s 
** School Botany,” 


[ApRIL 6, 


Cametiias: P OJ, Your Camellias which have just done 
flowering should be kept a little warmer than usual till they 
have made their wood and set their flower buds. A moist 
top heat of 60° will suit them while they are growing ; they 
need no bottom heat. Whether they require repotting or not 
can only be determined by inspection; but if you do not re- 
pot them, a little weak guano water given them now and then 
might prove of service. t 

Guass: J. Rolled rough plate-glass is coming into general 
use for conservatory roofs, much exposed to the sun, asa 
preventive of burning, Its excellence has now become a 
matter of certainty, 

GuLAzE ror Carico: R C. Three pints old pale linseed oil, 
1 oz, sugar of lead, and 4 oz, white resin, The sugar of 
lead must .be ground with a small qnantity of the oil, and 

added to the remainder, incorporated with the resin by 
means of gentle heat, Lay it on the calico with a brush, 
One coat annually is sufficient. 

Linantas: AH. It is possible, but not probable, that your 
seedlings may push again, All depends upon the vigour of 
the cotyledons and their power to generate fresh buds in 
their axils, Cupressus macrocarpa is more hardy than an 
Ash tree. 

Maconorias: J S, The best of the varieties of Magnolia are 
those with a brown down on the under side, The broader 
the leaves the handsomer are the sorts, They are all equally 
hardy, or if there be a difference the downy ones are the 
most so. 

Market PLants: W HP. You are very late for the market, 
At present you may force Seakale, Kidney Beans, Rhubarb, 
and take a crop of Grapes, but the produce will not fetch 
much, now that the warm weather of spring has come on, 
All your preparations for forcing should have been made in 
January, If your house is adapted to the purpose, you may 
perhaps add Cucumbers and Melons, 

Names or Puiants: fteader. 1, Athyrium axillare; 2, Lastrea 
affinis ; 3, Lastrea aflinis ; 4(?), Asplenium viride ; 6, Lastrea 
patens; 7, Asplenium ebeneum; 9, Lastrea Foenisecii. S.— 
Erzeroum, 600, Tussilago Farfara ; 626, Elaagnus orientalis ; 
633, Oporanthus luteus; 642, Rhododendron caucasicum ; 
644, Rhod, ponticum ; 678, Cyclamen coum ; 683, Veronica 
Chamzedrys ; 693, Cornus sanguinea; 686, Vinca major; 
716, Anagallis arvensis ; 727, Chelidonium majus; 735, Po- 
tentilla fruticoaa; 764, Datura stramonium ; 437, Castilleja ; 
260, Butomus umbellatus; 237, Cicer arietinum; 601, Equi- 
setum arvense ; 602, Oporanthus (?); 603, Pedicularis ; 632, 
Spirza filipendula; 646, Pinguicula vulgaris ; 680, Leucoium 
zstivum ; 687, Stapbylea pinnata; 694, Periploca graca; 
698, Viburnum Opulus ; 752, Plumbago europea ; 760, Cleome 
ornithopodioides ; 769, Atraphaxis spinosa.—Lnquirer. 1, Hip- 
peastrum aulicum; 2, H. vittatum; 3, Phaius grandifolius ; 
4, Phaius, unknown to us, and apparently new; can you 
supply a good specimen, with the history of the plant? 9, not 
recognised, Six good Begonias are coccinea, fuchsoides, 
manicata, parviflora, nitida, and ramentacea.—A Regular. 
It is Phormium tenax and not hardy. You are not to blame 
for the plant having died, It will no doubt stand mild 
winters but not hard ones. Edwardsia grandiflora,—Y. We 
presume it is a bit of Lachnza tetragona.—J T, Seems to be 
nothing more than Malva pusilla—crushed to pieces. 

Om SEEDS: J WM. Til is the Guizotia oleifera, Sesame is 
Sesamum indicum; of Chinchilla we have never heard. 
The two first are very important oil-plants, We prefer the 
Beechwood Melon. 4 

Oxcuips: 7D H. As general rules to persons abroad sending 
home these things, the following are the more important :— 
1. Collect them just as they are going to rest. 2. Pack them 
in chests with thick sides, well closed up, and if Usneais to 
be had strew it among them; if not, any sort of dry leaves or 
shavings may be used. 3. Send them home as quickly as 
possible ; they should not be more than three months on their 
passage. 4, Above all things take care that they are not 
put into the hold, nor, if in a steam-boat, anywhere within: 
the reach of the heat of the furnace and boilers, t 

PicoTEes, &c.: J W. Next week.} 

Potators: W Street. We?will try the Potatoes, and after the 
crop has been raised give you our opinion of them. 

Raisine PoraToEs FRom SEED: Sub. See pp. 118, 176, and 239, 
vol. for 1847. Sow now on a slight hotbed. When up air 
freely on fine days, and water sparingly. Transplant as soon 
as all danger of frost is over.f 

Russia Mats: Protector. There are conveniences in Russia 
mats which are not afforded by other kinds of covering. 
What is wanted is that they should be two or three times as 
thick. For mere protection, frames thatched with straw, 
or paillasses such as French gardeners use, or frames covered. 
on both sides with thick felt or asphalte, are preferable, Any 
of these may be made at home, 2 

Sasu-tines: RAH. The wire lines do not answer, Chains 
are sometimes employed; but upon the whole the patent 
sash-line is the best and cheapest, especially if previously 
steeped in a tan-pit. In an ordinary forcing house a bottom 
heat of 50° is ample. 3 

Sreps: LBS. If we received the question we certainly an- 
swered it. We answer all questions. Inthe North of India 
every kind of European seed is welcome, provided it is of 
very fine quality, Seeds of fine vegetables, jine fruit trees, 

June varieties of common flowers, Fuchsias, and plants from 
America that ripen seeds in England, Send them in packets, 
loose in a canvas bag, suspended in some passenger’s cabin, 
On no account put them into tin. You must start your 
Hyacinths in dampness and light, not in water or wetness, 
nor must you feed them until their growth has been fairly 
established. Then water them with water containing @ 
minute quantity of carbonate of ammonia and saltpetre. 
Hollies, Camellias, dwarf Conifers, Yews, evergreen Oaks, 
Ivy, Laurustinus, Laurels, and all such things. 

STrawperries: NC. The plants seem to have died from the 
opposite of too much wet. They have been potted in poor 
light sandy stuff, incapable of retaining sufficient moisture 
for any length of time—* never staying five minutes ” you say. 
You should pot in well-enriched friable loam,|| 

Veno Beno: Emily, This material is probably the ground leaves 
of the common Rhubarb, taken out of market gardens when 
they are of no other use than to be conveyed to the dunghill. 

Vinery AND CownouseE: Llandilo. Why not call it the Grape 
Cowhouse or the Garden Cowhouse ? 

Viotrrs : Lancashire. The Neapolitan is the best for forcing. 
The Russian is most suitable for planting out of doors. They 
succeed in any light rich soil. 

Yew Hepces: Lopez. In trimming them, manage so that the 
top is only half the breadth of the bottom. The Snowdrops 
may be too deep, but it is more probable that their leaves 
were destroyed last year before they had withered. 

WeErPiInc WiLtow: WB. Pruning has not hurt your Willow. 
It is more likely that the roots are injured. At the same time 
such appearances are very common in this tree after hard 
winters. The causes can only be judged of by inspection. 

Misc: Sub. Pigeon dung is a powerful manure, and should be 
used with caution. Ifit is given to Carnations, Picotees, &e., 
it must bein water. Apply it now and then in June, to assist 
them in throwing up their blooming shoots; but it must not 
be strong. The Gardeners’ Chronicle cannot be supplied 
without the Newspaper. We know nothing of the party you 
mention ; you had better, perhaps, apply to him again.} 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Poryantuvses: HH, Allcrushed and withered up when re- 
ceived. They should have been sent either in damp paperor | 
moss, and in a stronger box.* 
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ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS factured at Mr. LAwes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass ee per ton be yi at ' , 
Clover Manure, do. nee aa 1 
MAJESTY’S De AS ei PATENT. Turnip Manure, do. os as 700 
ie: re Superphosphate of Lime _.., (6 et 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


ee : , King William-street, City, London, 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about SE sie a abe: Willar-streat, City, London 


K * to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every | q 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
‘warrant superior in poy iL alae LA ep by rae 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, ‘oot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, x : 
and the Houses, iten completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. W ILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO., Plymouth, are 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on} MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with | livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wittiam E, 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d, per | RENDLE and Oo., Union-road, Plymouth, 

foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


mmonia, 9/. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91, 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 


OTTERS GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 

now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 
thy Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON, 


<a ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 


x ° Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
* improved ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes | and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to| of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from | them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GisBs, 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or Buicut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon | ean place implicit confidence. ANTONY GisBs and Sons, 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. London, March 9. 

*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 
W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


"HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


CORN MANURE. 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 


applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, | London. 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 


CORN MANURE FOR Kiger eae BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
&e., &e. 
These Boilers, which THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in Operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction | P& 2¢re- 


teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwArD PorsrR, Secretary, 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepngspax, April }0—Agricultural Society of England. 


(PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can'be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN RoE and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 


s Tuv xe _ 1l—Agriculturs] Imp. Society of lreland. 
eee Offive, ie Strand, London. a Wienitediax: _- Venaey tural Soviety of England. 
* Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, Taunspay, — 18—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING | th 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efficient, 

and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

Ast. It is 4@ non-conductor. 

2d, It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage. 

3d. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th, It can be easily applied by any unpractised person, 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 Ibs. to the 
Square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

. Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Co,’s. PATENT FELTED SHEA THING 
for COVERING SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, &c., and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, &e., pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel, 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
Croceon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN Will do the thing more cheaply 
an an amateur, whatever the thing may be; both 
because of the more economical methods which his 
experience has taught him, and because of the more 
perfect result to which his educated skill will lead 
him. An extensive operation may be executed more 
cheaply than one of limited extent, because, inde- 
pendently of the cost per unit of measure, which is 
in the two cases the same, there is a certain expendi- 
ture of time or superintendence, or machinery, which 
is relatively far greater in the smaller than in the 
larger instance. 

On these two grounds, no doubt, the principle 
of Mr. C. Lrwis’s bill for the better management of 
Hicuways may be amply vindicated. ‘To place the 
highways of each Union under the superintendence 
of an experienced officer, appointed by the guardians 
of the poor, is likely to be a great improvement, 
whether as regards cost or efficiency, upon the 
system which places the highways of each parish 
annually under the superintendence of a new man— 
of one, indeed, who frequently knows nothing of 
road management whatever. The subject is of ma- 
terial importance to the farmer, for he pays directly 
large sums every year as his share of the ex- 
penditure incurred, and, indirectly, still larger sums 
as his share of the injury sustained under the 
present miserable result of it. Messrs. Srrarron 
and Mr. Crosskxitt have laboured, perhaps success- 
fully, to send out carts which, at a minimum 
expenditure, whether of force or of cash, shall carry 
a maximum of load; but whether the farmer be |t 
supplied with these or not, bad roads in all cases 
enforce short loads and occasion heavy repairs. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
‘sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE PIPE is required. 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
ae ae so ance to auch articles on board ship, and re- 
aining their virtues though long out of use, r r = 
ticularly adapted for eaportation. ee 


N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L. H, at the Manufac- 


tery and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London 
will meet with immediate attention, : 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTOL. 


STRATION, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 

4 their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Vight-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fitted if required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 


also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre, 


STRATTON, Houaues, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides Many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals. SraaTton, Hucues, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of 1s, 6d, in postage stamps, 


any general system of Roap Rerorw, is that which 
concerns the method of collecting the requisite funds. 
For the Grass land farmer, because he pays as large | ¢ 
a rental, to be called upon to pay as large a contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of the parish roads as the 
arable farmer who employs three times the] a 
regards turnpike roads, where an ad valorem taxation 
is more accurately attained, the system of collection 
adopted labours under the imputation of being the 
most expensive possible. Mr. Pacan, of Fifeshire, 
has had the merit of drawing attention to this sub- 


N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 


the maintenance of all roads, as in every respect 
superior to the imperfect and wasteful method now 
followed. We called attention, some time ago, to the 
facts on which he rests his case. The subject 
caused at the time of its promulgation considerable 
excitement in Scotland, and though now compara- 
tively in obeyance, it still deserves serious attention. 
And having lately obtained the road statistics of a 
considerable district in Gloucestershire, which bear 
out many of Mr. Pacan’s proposals, we shall en- 
deavour next week to bring the subject fully before 
our readers, 


We learn from the Bucks Advertiser that the 
farmers attending Hertford market lately held a 
meeting for the purpose of reducing the payments 
made to tradesmen for work performed by them. 
And it was resolved that, “As the value of agricul- 
tural produce has fallen so low, that farmers in 
general must adopt a system of wise and vigilant 
economy, extending to every branch of expenditure 
unavoidably incurred, and that accordingly the 
tradesmen in this neighbourhood be requested to 
reduce their charges in the following ratio : 

Blacksmith to . 6d. per ehoe, 

” .. 3d, removes. 
scescetssarervaessecesecsseoseces 6d. coulters, 
(All o 'y work 15 per cent.) 
Collar-maker reduced by ......se00ccse00e 15 per cent, 
Wheelwright ..........i:s0008 . 20 per cent, 

Carpenter, reduced to . 38, per day, 

Bricklayer ae .. 8s. per day. 

Ditto labourer ,, . 1s. 8d, per day. 

Hurdle-maker ,, . 3s. 6d. per doz. 

Thatcher a 9d. per square foot. 

“‘Resolved,—In order to carry out the above reso- 

lution, an association be formed in this district, 
including the parishes of Ware, &c. Resolved,— 
That the tenant farmers in the neighbourhood be 
invited to become members of the association. That 
the members determine not to employ any trades- 
man whose prices do not conform with the above 
scale. That the landowners be requested to give 
their assistance in furtherance of the object of this 
association.” 

Now, unquestionably, where employment of the 
kinds named is sufficient in quantity to maintain a 
number of the employed, the competition among 
these will soon of itself give the employer the advan- 
tage of any reduction in their expenses ; yet he is 
quite right to insist upon the reduction being imme- 
diately submitted to, and if the demand bereasonable, 
the threat of employing other hands will at once 
successfully enforce it. And this being right in 
individual cases, the subject. seems perfectly proper 
for entertainment by an association. Whether the 
precise reductions insisted upon be those to which the 
natural process of competition would ultimately lead, 
and below which no amount of arbitrary enforcement 
can in the long run be influential, we do not know; 
but the mere fact of an association being formed to 
ensure that the whole effect of reduced prices be not 
borne by the farmers’ shoulders will, of itself, tend 
to distribute the burden. And we refer to the 
matter here, because the principle guiding the reso- 
lutions which have been arrived at by the farmers 
of Hertfordshire, and by others who have met with 
the same object in view, at St. Peter’s in the Isle of 
Thanet, and elsewhere, seems deserving of general 


adoption. 


Ws refer once more to the circulars lately issued 


on the subject of acricuLruraL LaxBour, for the 
purpose of asking the assistance of any who, though 
not personally applied to, may yet be willing to 
furnish information on the subject. 
are the questions which the circular asked : 


The following 


I. As regards Day work: What are the— 
1, Present wages of able-bodied men per week. 
2. Their wages during harvest month, 
3. Perquisites, as beer, &c., in addition to (1), 
4, Wages of female labourers, 


II. As regards Piece work: As specimens under this head 


the following instances are chosen. 

1. Mowing Ciover per acre. 

2, Mowing Meadow Grass per acre. 

3. Reaping and tying Wheat per acre, 

4, Threshing and cleaning Wheat per bushel. 

5. Digging drains ; say 34 feet deep, 14 inches wide at 
top, and 3 inches wide at bottom. Clay subsoil, 
free from stones, 


Of course any further information bearing upon 
he condition of the labourer, including the par- 


What is paid for, 


ticulars of House-rent, Garden, Allotment, Schools, 
&c., would be most acceptable : but the main purpose 
Another point of equal if not greater importance in | of the inquiry is to ascertain the wages in different 
parts of the country, in order to see how the con- 
dition of the labourer is affected by the different 


ircumstances amid which he is placed. If any one 


will kindly furnish answers to these questions, 
specifying the locality of which his answers are true, 


nd adding his own name and address, we shall be 


number of horses, seems manifestly unjust. And as greatly obliged. 


TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS. : 
A Person who intends emigrating ought to consider 


well what his prospects are likely to be in the country 
of his birth, and in the district to which he is to move, 
ject, and of suggesting a direct tax upon horses for|and be guided by a balance of their advantages and 
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disadvantages. The influence which wealth has attained 
in Britain merits the consideration of all young men 
without capital. Personal exertion is often considered 
degrading, and visited with the contumely of former 
associates. In the remoter parts of America wealth is 
not idolised. The industrious youth may therefore 
follow any occupation without being looked down upon 
or sustain loss of rank, and may occasionally anticipate 
raising himself. ‘The plain style of buildings and house- 
hold furnishings of such places are favourable to young 
people, and in almost every particular their situation 
may be said to be the reverse of what it is in Britain. 
A young man without capital and of good character is 
almost sure to gain but cannot lose rank by emigrating 
to America, and will rarely retain his rank by remain- 
ing in Britain. Farming in most parts of the world 
ranks low in the scale of professional remuneration, and 
in America, as elsewhere, I cannot hold out an imme- 
diate or ultimate prospect of great wealth, as the low 
priee of produce and high labour renders this impro- 
bable. Animals of every description are not to be com- 
pared even with the second and third class breeds of 
England, and no great improvement can be effected 
with them until proper winter food and shelter are 
supplied. The want of Grass and root crops is one of 
the greatest privations of first settlement. In the old 
cultivated districts manure is sometimes applied to land ; 
gypsum is frequently used successfully to Clover and 
Indian Corn. ‘The robbing system has long been 
followed, and its effects are everywhere apparent. I do 
not think that lime is oftentried. It is better to restore 
the most exhausted than clear forest land of the same 
quality, Nature never becomes exhausted, and the 
farmer has only to do his part to obtain her bounty. 
It has often been said by writers on emigration that 
manufacturers and artisans of all kinds make better 
Canadian farmers than agriculturists do. This seems 
to me part of the deception which has been played off 
on the people of Great Britain. Knowledge is power in 
all things, and however prejudiced agriculturists may be, 
their acquaintance with the time and mode of sowing, 
harvesting, and many et ceteras, must give them advan- 
tages over other classes. I can conceive few situations 
more trying than a person without capital totally unac- 
quainted with farming placed in the midst of a forest 
to live by his own exertions. The man without capital 
ought to consider well before engaging with forest land, 
however cheap and advantageous the terms may appear. 
Almost «ll who do so can seareely avoid being ruined. 
The soil on the eastern side of the Alleghanies on the 
Atlantic is generally of an inferior description, with the 
exception of lands on the banks of rivers ; the cleared 
lands having been long cropped under the robbing 
system, and far from being productive. The prices of 
farms with their tenements varies from 5/. to 30/. 
sterling per acre. Labour can at all times be had, and 
every description of produce finds a ready market. 
Manures are chiefly employed in growing vegetables ; 
market gardening, early fruits and yegetables, is the 
most profitable department of farming, andthe growing 
of Grass ranks next. 

Land which has been impoverished by a long succes- 
sion of crops under this robbing system, will not yield 
much grain without a plentiful supply of manure, which 
the rate of labour may frequently prevent being applied 
without incurring loss. Suppose an acre of Wheat to 
yield, with a moderate application of manure, 24 bushels 
of Wheat per acre, which is worth one dollar or 4s. 2d. 
per bushel, the cost of producing the crop, including 
twice ploughing, harrowing, seed, sowing, harvesting, 
and carrying home, threshing, dressing, and marketing, 
will amount to 2/7. 18s. 4d., leaving only 10 dollars, or 
2/. 2s. 6d., to meet the interest of capital employed in 
the purchase and cultivation of the land, taxes, profes- 
sional profit, and the purchase and application of 
manure. If the purchase-money of the land and capital 
invested in cultivation amount to 60 dollars, that is, 
12/. 15s. per acre, the interest may be taken at 16s. 8d., 
leaying only 1/. 5s. Gd. sterling tor taxes and manure, 
The cost of manure may be estimated—gypsum 4d. per 
bushel, but the expense of its carriage and application 
are so high as often to forbidits use. On the above 
assumed data, there will only remain about 18s. ster- 
ling per acre to meet the carriage and spreading of the 
manure. The expense of labour is strikingly exhibited 
in contrast with the value of the crop—the wages of a 
labourer may be stated at 3s. 1d. per day, and the 
value of an acre of Wheat would employ a man about 
32 days. The difficulty of transporting certain kinds 
of Grass produce from a distance, such as hay and 
fresh dairy produce, keeps up the price of these com- 
modities, 

It is possible to purchase exhausted sandy soil, Cotton 
and Tobacco lands, in Virginia, near to Petersburgh 
and to good markets, at the price of 1/, per acre; but 
the difficulty will be something like this: money is 
worth 10 per cent., and it is doubtful whether an in- 
vestment in Virginia lands can be made profitable ; 
the most prudent course will be to calculate every ex- 
pense in bringing the acre of land into cultivation. 


Acre, freehold, bought at ... 228860 He 
Log hut per acre, cost 020 
The land andits buildings... ad on gore 2 20 


1l, at 10 per cent. interest per annum ..,, 0 2 
To be redeemed in 74 years do. ... = ere Been Ole 
Life assurance (collateral security) a Kea me 0:0 <6 
Local taxes, schools, roads 7 “ve are RR) 
2s.—Hut for crop (its proportion per acre being a 

tenth of the value of land) 0 eee in ee AD) 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


: ‘Brought forward om a ne ooo 


0 8 14, 
To be redeemed in 74 years, say oe se - 0 0 4 
Fire assurance ae, a0 . ma 0 O01 
Life assurance (collateral) 00 1 
£0 8 7 
Cultivation and harvest ase pay 
Gypsum or lime, We. as oak 2000 
Seed—Indian Corn, 2 bushels . 2 £4 0 
219 7h 
Returns, perhaps 30 bushels, at 2s. 60 0 
£0 0 Bh 


Your little capital of 2507. must realise 10 per cent., 
and your labour ought to be paid at least 50/. per 
annum—here will be a charge on a certain sized farm— 
751. per annum. What system of farming will admit 
of a charge equal to 33 per cent. ? Let us look to the 
market value of produce, and the price of labour. 
Wheat, 3s. 6d.; flour, 286 lbs., 17s. 6d., equal to 5 
bushels of Wheat; Maize, 1s. 10d.; Barley, ls. 10d. ; 
Oats, ls.; hay, 6d. per stone ; Buckwheat, 1s, 10d. ; 
Rye, ls. 10d.; Parsnips, 4d. per bushel ; Carrots, 5d. 
per cwt. [?] ; Beans, 2s. per bushel ; Turnips, 1s. ; Beets, 
2s. per ewt.; Mangold Wurzel, 2s, per ewt, ; Cabbages, 
1/. per ton; Pumpkins, 10s, per ton; Prickley Comfrey, 
Millet, Artichokes, Chicory, Potatoes, 1s. 3d. Root of 
Plenty: Banana yields the greatest proportion of ali- 
ment with the least culture—the amount of nutri- 
tive substance yielded by it is to that of Wheat 
as 133 to 1, and to that of Potatoes 44 to 1. 
Ground Nuts, famous feed for cattle; Clover, Ita- 
lian Rye-grass, Timothy Blue Grass, Herds Grass, 
Bermuda Grass, Ruta Baga, Kohl Rabi, Peas, 
Tares. Beef, veal, mutton, pork, average 23d. per lb. ; 
bacon and ham, 3d.; fowls and ducks, ls. each; 
chickens and pigeons, 4d. each ; geese, 2s.; turkey, 3s. ; 
eggs, 6d. per dozen; milk, 3d. per quart; butter, 6d. 
per lb. ; carts, 8/.; ploughs, 3/.; double harness, 41. ; 
log chains, 6d. per lb. ; scythe and snath, 6s.; rakes, 
10d. ; pitchforks, 3s.; shovels and spades, 4s.; axes, 
6s. ; hoes, 3s. ; and as iron work is very dear, all other 
farming utensils are considerably dearer than in Eng- 
land. Persons employed on a farm get board, lodging, 
and their washing, and about 3s. per day ; gardeners, 
4s. per day ; cutting hay, per acre, 6s. ; threshing with 
the flail—Barley, 2d.; Oats, 2d.; Rye, 8d.; Wheat, 
6d. per bushel ; workmen assisting at farm work get 
50s. per month with maintenance. Landlords in Vir- 
ginia will furnish stock and implements to cultivate the 
soil on receiving half of the produce when sold. There 
is a considerable loss of time, and a great expense, in 
sending produce to market, and English farmers in 
America must make up their minds to pay double 
wages to good servants, and to receive for crops at least 
33 per cent. less than the London prices. It is a diffi- 
cult task to purchase good land, near to a good market, 
at such a price as will admit of skilful cultivation, 
money being borrowed at 10 per cent. for the term of 
seven and a half years. Property secured by fire 
and life assurance and other collateral security. 
Farm horse, 20/.; cow, 3/.; calf, 10s.; hog, 12s.; 
sheep, 6s. ; beef, mutton, veal, pork, bacon, ham, lard, 
butter, cheese, eggs, milk, poultry, and all manner of 
produce, 50 per cent. less than in the London market. 
‘The average of crops are, Wheat 20 bushels, Oais 30, 
Indian corn 30 per acre. Wages are so high, say 3s. 
to 4s. a day, that a farmer must not lavish capital on 
fanciful improvements, or employ much labour on finical 
operations. The farmer must calculate the value of 


every day’s labour. Farming cannot be pursued on a 
large scale with a prospect of success, as a great many 
of the workmen are idle and unsteady, and there is a 
difficulty of superintending the operation and forming a 
proper division of labour with unskilful and untractable 
workmen. There is, however, an excellent field for 
prudent skill and industry near to all manufacturing 
towns, approached by railroad, canal, and river. Science 
seems scarcely to have been thought of in American 
farming, and a cautious application of it in draining and 
other improvements, in particular situations, would be 
remunerating. The small farms, fairly cultivated, pay 
the best. The value of farm produce and land in dif- 
ferent sections of the country will be affected in opposite 
ways by the opening of the communication between the 
east and the west. By lessening the expense of 
transport, a greater produce will flow from the west to 
the east, and there will be less difference in price, 
either by produce falling in the east or rising in the 
west. If prices fall in the east, the value of land will 
fall there, and if prices rise in the west the value of land 
will increase there. Facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween the countries will extend the market for western 
produce and operate like an influx of inhabitants, and 
the natural effects will be a rise in the value of produce 
and land in that quarter. 

We will now draw another comparison between these 
opposite localities. In the west, land is bought for 
10s. an aere, and the produce we will sayis Indian 
corn, valued on the farm at 50s., being 1s. per bushel. 
In the east, land is bought at 1/., and we will have as a 
crop 25 bushels of Indian corn, at 2s. per bushel, near 
to market ; but the land requires manure and better 
cultivation, and a large outlay, agriculture being little 
known as a science in any part of America, and but 
imperfectly understood as an art ; the same diversity of 
opinion and modes of management prevails as in Britain, 
with greater difficulty of becoming acquainted with 
them. The following particulars relate to the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of New York. 


Carried over... oe ordi Maude «£0 8 IZ 


Grass crops are mown for hay five or six years in 
succession, without being top-dressed or manured in 
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any way; the aftermath, which is seldom abundant, 
being depastured, Five pounds of red Clover and 
half a peck of Timothy seeds, Phleum pratense, are 
sown on an acre, and also occasionally small quantities 
of Herd-grass and Red-top, two kinds of Poa. I believe 
the red Clover lives longer than it commonly does in 
the cultivated fields of Britain, having seen many plants 
after five successive crops of hay. The Grass on being 
ploughed is followed in the lst year by Indian Corn, 
without manure—by Potatoes, with manure, in the 
second year—and if early they are followed by Buck- 
wheat. Barley is taken in the third year ; and in the 
fourth, Oats accompanied with Grass seeds. Potatoes 
are grown in drills, as in Britain, and sometimes in 
hills 3 or 4 feet distant, formed by the surface being 
marked into squares by the plough; a whole Potato 
or three cuttings are placed above manure, and both 
covered over with the spade. The fruit crop is often 
injured by spring frosts (April), and Wheat by mildew 
(rust), it is liable to be killed in winter by heaving, the 
Hessian fly, and army worm. ‘The best crops are 
spring Wheat, Buckwheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Turnips, 
Peas, Grass, and garden vegetables. Cattle and sheep 
are fed on Indian Corn, Ruta Baga, Hay, Grains, 
crushed Oats, and Barley. The prices of farm horses 
are, 15/. ; oxen, 5/. ; cows, 5/.; calves, 1/. ; hogs, 12s, 5 
sheep, 6s. to 12s. 5 turkeys, 3s. 5 geese, 2s. 5 ducks, 1s.5 
fowls, 1s. ; chickens, 6d.; pigeons, 4d. ; rabbits, 6d. ; 
eggs, 6d, a dozen; milk, 3d. ; cheese, 3d. ; butter, 6d. ; 
hams, 4d. ; bacon, 4d. ; beef, 2d. ; pork, 2d. ; veal, 2d. 5 
mutton, 2d. ; flour, 186 lbs., 178. 6d.; lard, 3d.; can- 
dies, 3d.; tea, 2s.; coffee, 10d.; beer, 1s. per gallon ; 
spirits and wines, 50 per cent, less English price ; house 
rent full 25 per cent dearer; labourers, 4s. to 4s. per 
day ; hire of plough and two horses, to work an acre of 
land, 10s.; house servants, 2, to o/. per month ; gar- 
deners, 4s. per day ; garden seeds generally very bad 5 
American iron ploughs, 4/. to 6/. ; wagons, 10/. ; double 
harness, 4/. ; log chains, 6d. per lb. 5 seythe and snath, 
8s.; rakes, 10d.; brooms, 10d. ; pitchforks, 3g, 5 
shovels and spades, 5s. to 6s.5 axes, 8s. 5 hoes, 3g, 5 
Wheat, 3s. 6d. ; Indian Corn, 2s. ; Buckwheat, Barley, 
Rye, ls. 6d. to 2s.; hay, 4/. per ton. Swede Turpips 
are sown in August and stored before winter. Geese 
are plucked three times a year, live goose feathers being 
a general article of commerce. Farm labourers away 
from New York (150 miles), get 50s. a month, with 
bed and board, including washing 5 and a deduction ig 
made for sickness or voluntary absence. A married 
man is allowed double wages to board and lodge him- 
self apart from the family, and pays the landlord 5/7. per 
annum for cottage and garden, The hours of labour 
are from sunrise to sunset, without any specified time 
for meals, to which they are commonly summoned by 
sound of horn. Hired men do not consider themselves 
bound for any length of time, and occasionally absent 
themselves for a day or two, without giving notice of 
their intention, Hired spade men get 3s.a day, without 
board, all the year round, Threshing machines are 
common, but not good; and when the flai] is used, 


Barley and Oats cost 13d. 5 Rye, 33d.; Wheat, 64d. . 


per bushel, and then require to be fed. From the 
high price of human labour, compared with the price 
of food, Indian Corn is often trodden out by oxen, 
Craddlers generally mow round the field when the crop 
admits of doing so. Hay costs in cutting from 5s, to 6s. 
an acre; sometimes labourers can be found who will 
eraddle an acre of Rye at a charge of 3s, per acre. 
In the neighbourhood of Philadeiphia, Jand of fine 
quality, and in high condition, may be had from 201. to 
251. with the tenements, per acre. Produce of all 
deseriptions is high, and the straw of & Wheat crop 
sold at 6/. per acre. Wheat is often mildewed. Mr. A. 
grows excellent Swede Turnips after his Wheat crop, 
and this is the only succession of crops he gets in one 
year ; he ploughs in green vegetable Matter, such as 
Clover aftermath, French Beans, Lupins, and Indian 
Corn, for manure to other crops. Horses and cattle 
are soiled with green food in summer, Sheep are 
generally a mixture of Leicester and Cotswold breeds, 
the pure blood of the former not being found to answer ; 
the flock was miserably low in condition, and the ewes 
were followed by large and not fat-looking lambs. 
Smaller and more hardy breeds of cattle and sheep 
are found to answer best (Devons). Pastures suffer 
from want of drainage and top dressing, Hay is the 
best paying article of farm produce, which induces the 
farmer to mow their Grass lands when first sown down, 
year after year, so long as the herbage can be collected 
with the scythe, after which it is converted into pastur- 
age. Mr. Buel’s farm consists of inferior sand, and 
extremely wet, though capable of being drained. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, some good crops were 
seen, more especially Indian Corn and Swede Turnips, 
the latter sown after a hay crop, with bone manure. 


Wheat, which affords good pasturage during autumn, 
and is fed off in the following spring; the land is 
ploughed in the end of June, and after an imperfect 
fallowing, sown with Wheat in autumn, The Dutch 
farmers also sow Clover with the Wheat crop, whieh in 
spring is ploughed down for manure without being fed 
off. This shows how much Nature does for the farmer, 
one year providing manure, and the next a Wheat 


crop. Skill might improve the system followed; but 
the period of introducing improved agriculture into the 
United States (1840) has not arrived, (Read “ A Tour 
through North America,” by Patrick Sherriff, farmer, 
Mungoswells, East Lothian, published by Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London.) This gentleman was ap- 
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Another farmer on clay lands sows Clover among” 
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pointed by a party of East Lothian farmers, to visit and 
report on the Canadas and the United States ; and his 
younger brother having expressed a wish to try his 
fortune as an American farmer, Mr. Sherriff resolved 
to explore the country for thousands of miles, for the 
purpose of enabling him to give an opinion on the step 
which his brother contemplated. Dutch farmers in the 
state of New York apply 50 heaped Winchester bushels 
of lime to an acre ; gypsum costs 7d. per bushel, and is 
only used for Clover and Indian Corn ; people carry 
it in baskets, and put a pinch on each hill, or cluster of 
plants, half a bushel is sufficient for anacre. Labourers 
are found their victuals and paid 4s. a day for cutting 
an acre of Wheat with the craddle scythe, and 
two bonders follow the eraddler at 2s. 10d. each. 
Sheep, a mixture of Saxon and merino blood, are kept 
in courts during winter, fed on hay, and lamb between 
the 20th of April and the 20th of May. The lambs, 
starvelings when compared with those of England ; the 
price of ewes, when lambs are weaned, is 12s., and that 
of two years old wedders, 85. to 10s. Fleeces weigh 
33 lbs., worth 2s. per lb. 7. W. 


——————————— 
ON THE VARIETIES OF THE OAT. 
Tue Oat may emphatically be called the staple agri- 
cultural product of Scotland—a country admittedly the 
best fitted for its growth, and hence the importance of 
it comparatively with the other cereals. No soil in 
this country is found either too rich or too poor, too 
hot or too cold for it; within the range of the altitude 
for the cereals, the most tenacious clays, meagre 
gravels, or other light lands, moss or bog, when suf- 
ficiently drained, will all produce fair crops of one 
variety or another, if the tillage be properly attended to, 
and the seed judiciously sown and covered, In the 
gradations from rich to poor soils, in upland and low- 
land districts, a corresponding change of variety is, 
doubtless, rendered necessary ; but a long series of ex- 
periments, conducted by shrewd men in every district 
of Scotland, has so nicely adjusted the distribution of 
these varieties, according to the nature of the soil and 
other circumstances, that, except in the way of improve- 
ment, little remains to be effected. It will be therefore 
my object—Ist, to enumerate the districts of Scotland, 
and the varieties of Oats cultivated therein ; and, 2d, 
to consider, with regard to these districts, how far these 
varieties may be profitably changed, or other kinds in- 
troduced. I may, in the first place, mention that the 
Varieties of Oats at present known are about 60. Some 
confusion exists in the identity of many of them, from 
the close approximation to each other in external ap- 
pearance, as also from the use of synonyms, Of this 
number, judging from the experience there has been of 
them, about one-half may be readily dispensed with in 
country, being of trifling importance even as forage 
plants. _ About 30 distinct varieties are, however, 
grown in Scotland, but about a dozen only are in 
general cultivation. The remainder of these 30, com- 
prising many valuable kinds, are at present confined to 
small localities. The following list includes the 12 
varieties alluded to :—Potato, Hopetoun, Sandy, Early 
Angus, Late Angus, Grey Angus, Blainslie, Berlie, Dun, 
riesland, Black Tartarian, and Barbachlaw. These 
are so well known that any descriptive account of them 
18 quite unnecessary. I have classed them in the order 
of their general cultivation throughout Scotland ; the 
Same arrangement applying nearly to the order of their 
economical value, as well as their fitness for soil and 
Situation, in regard to shelter, ranging from the best to 
the worst. To render the distinction of varieties some- 
what more intelligible, I have proposed a synoptical 
table, on reference to which these varieties will be found 
classed according to their adaptation : Ist. To the best 
Soils and sheltered situations 3 2d. To intermediate soils 
and Situations; 3d. To high altitudes and exposed 
Situations : 
Synoptical Table of the varieties of Oats cultivated in Scot. 


and, classed according to their adaptation. 
Ist. To the best soils and sheltered situations, 


1, Potato, 

ope scunt Early Angus 

emish F Cupar Grange. 

2d, To the intermediate soils and Situations, 
2. Sanpy, 

Dyock Drummond 
Berlie Dun 
Red Mackbiehill Sheriff 
Blainslie Cumberland Early 
Grey Angus Cleland 
Late Angus Siberian 
Poland Georgian 
Friesland Blue Major 
Lancashire Witches Church’s, 
Tam Finlay 

_ 3d. To high altitudes and exposed situations, 
Kildrummie Barbachlaw 
aoe Black Murkle 

ac artarian Bristle Pointed, 
Old Black a 


In enumerating the different districts, and the 
varieties cultivated therein, I shall commence with 
Orkney and Zetland. In these isles, in the better and 
more sheltered districts, the Sandy, Angus, and Hope- 
toun are successfully cultivated. In a few Sheltered 
localities of the mainland of Orkney, Potato Oats are 
grown. In what may be termed secondary localities, 
the Black Murkle Oat (Avena fatua, or wild Oat), 
and the Black Tartarian (Avena orientalis), are 
grown, while in the upland and most exposed 
districts, the common Bristle-poiuted Oat (Avena 
strigosa), the Danthronia strigosa of modern bota- 
Rists is cultivated, from a conviction that no other 
kind will thrive in so exposed a locality. This sort, I 


‘May incidentally mention, is cultivated in some parts 
of France as forage, 


It is quite distinct from the { abandoned, 
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Avena brevis, or Short Oat of that country, although Ayrshire.—Vhe Hopetoun, Sandy, and Angus, take 
there is a close resemblance in the grain, and it is con-| the lead in this county, although the rest of the 12 
sidered by some to have been the original cultivated | enumerated varieties are also grown. In some localities 
Oat of Scotland. a variety, known under the name of the Tam Finlay 

Caithness.—In this county, a district peculiarly | Oat, is much esteemed by cultivators. It was formerly 
fitted for the growth of the Oat, the whole of the sorts | known as the old Poland Oat, is hardy, ripens about a 
previously enumerated are grown, and, with the excep- | week later than the Potato, and yields particularly well 
tion of the late Angus, Berlie, Friesland, and Barbach- | in straw, and also in meal], in proportion to its weight. 
law, are well-known throughout the whole country. | Is apparently well adapted to several localities in this 
The variety called Black Murkle, the common wild country ; but it is a circumstance worth noticing, that 
Oat (Avena fatua), highly improved, is cultivated in although tried in other parts of the kingdom in similar 
many secondary localities. It is readily distinguished | soils, the yield has not equalled that obtained in Ayr- 
from all other dark coloured cultivated Oats, by the | shire, 
presence of a tuft of hair at the base of the grain, which Lanark and Renfrew.—All the enumerated varieties 
is the principal characteristic of the species. Various | are grown, but the Blainslie fully to a greater extent 
trials have been, and are still occasionally made, of | than in the neighbouring counties ; and in some lo- 
other kinds. The Potato, Hopetoun, Sandy and Dun, | calities a variety, under the name of the Cleland Oat, 
however continue the favourites. is deservedly appreciated, from its hardy and prolific 

Sutherland.—This may be considered more a Barley | nature, and being one of the earliest sorts in existence, 
district, the Oat being comparatively of minor con- Lothians.—In the lower districts we find the Potato 
sideration. The Potato, Hopetoun, and Sandy are the | and the Hopetoun most generally cultivated, while the 
principal varieties; while the Angus and Dun are Sandy is extending, to the exclusion of sorts for which 
cultivated to a limited extent only. the locality was found by experience not to be so well 

Ross, Cromarty, and Inverness.—These three counties adapted. All the other enumerated kinds are grown 
may be divided into upper and lower districts. In the | in fair proportion, while, in the late and colder districts 
former we find the Wild Oat, the Black Tartarian, and | we find occasionally, with the Friesland, Black Tar. 
the Barbachlaw (under the name of the Common White tarian, and Barbachlaw, the old common black Oat, a 
Oat), occupying the poorer soils, the Early Angus and | distinct variety of the Avena sativa, with spreading 
the Sandy the intermediate ; while in the lower district, | panicles ; a very prolific, early sort, not easily shaken 
the Angus, Sandy, Hopetoun, and Potato, are generally | by wind. In some parts of East Lothian an early 
grown. The Black Tartarian is also grown to a con- variety, resembling the Hopetoun in the red spot in 
siderable extent even in the lower district, especially on | the bosom, and known under the name of the Sheriff 
improved peat soils. “ Oat, is also met with. In the neighbourhood of Edin- 

Argyle.—The whole of the 12 kinds previously named | burgh, the leading sorts are Potato, Hopetoun, Sandy, 
are cultivated here, but the Potato to a more limited Angus, Berlie, and Blainslie ; and although the other 
extent than in the neighbouring counties—the Friesland, | varieties may be productive in other localities, they 
and varieties under the names of Poland and Flemish, | have not been found more profitable by the farmers 
taking its place. The Flemish is a hardy, free-growing | who have grown them for us. Besides, most of the 
sort, with long straw ; grain fully equal to the Friesland, | varieties cultivated throughout Scotland, we have also 
and ripens somewhat earlier. The Poland in grain | had occasionally grown in this neighbourhood the fol- 
resembles an inferior sample of Potato, and in other lowing, viz. : the Danish, a hardy yellowish Oat; the 
respects is similar to it. In these northern counties Early Essex, an early prolific long grained sort; the 
the White Siberian Oat, brought from Russia about a| Black Riga or Archangel; the Georgian, the white 
dozen years ago, has been introduced, but does not | Tartarian, the Early Tuscany, the Winter Dun, and the 
appear to have made much progress in the estimation of | French Potato. They have not been found, however, 
the farmers, It belongs to the class known under the by the farmer so profitable as the sorts in general cul- 
name of Georgian, remarkable for its earliness, ripen- | tivation ; and when we have them grown in this neigh- 
ing fully a fortnight sooner than the Potato. Its | bourhood for seed, we have always been obliged to pay 
weight of grain is frequently 46 lbs. per bushel, although | for them at the rate of the market price of Potato Oats. 
the skin is as thick as the Old Georgian. As a proof| Berwick and Roxrburgh.—The Potato and the Hope- 
of its earliness, in comparison with the Potato, I may | toun are the varieties in general cultivation, the re- 
mention, that, many years ago, my friend, Mr. George | mainder of the enumerated kinds being grown to a 
Watson, at Liberton Mains, who first grew it for me | limited extent. An early prolific variety, under the 
here, had it sown at the same time as Potato Oats, and | name of the Red Kent, is grown successfully in some 
he nearly lost the whole, from the grain having fallen | parts ; and in Lauderdale the Blue Major, a variety 
out before the Potato had lost their green colour. allied to the old Georgian, is occasionally met with. 

Nairn, Banff, and Moray.—The common Wild Oat | The Cumberland Early, one of the earliest varieties in 
was formerly cultivated in the higher districts of these | existence, and the Lancashire Witches, also an early 
Counties ; but the progressive development of the re- sort, and superior both in straw and grain, are culti- 
sources of the soil, and the introduction of improved | vated towards the border. 
varieties, has led gradually to its relinquishment, and| Selkirk and Peebles.—The Sandy is now extensively 
now all the 12 varieties are grown; but the Potato, | grown in these counties; but the Hopetoun and Angus 
Hopetoun, Sandy, Angus, and Berlie, form the staple. | are also pretty general. A hardy, prolific variety, 
In some districts the variety known under the name of | known under the name of the Red Macbie Hill Oat, 
Kildrummie is a favourite ; itis an early, long-strawed | used to be much esteemed, and continues a favourite in 
excellent sort for high districts, some districts. 

Aberdeen.—This county, from its extent, presents a| Lumfries, Kircudbright, and Wigton.—Besides the 
great variety of soil and exposure, and cousequent | enumerated varieties, the first six more especially, 
diversity of circumstance relative to the adaptation of | there is one occasionally met with under the name of 
varieties ; and we find the whole of the kinds originally | Church’s or Churick’s Oat. It isa large-grained, thick- 
enumerated in very general cultivation, The Sandy | skinned sort, evidently allied to, if not the same, as the 
generally takes the lead, and is known in some localities Georgian, and quite distinct from the variety described 
of the county under the name of the Rhynie Oat, | under the name of Church’s, in the Society’s Transac- 
having been originally discovered in 1824, on a farm in | tions, published in 1816. I have now enumerated all 
that parish. the varieties grown in the different districts of this 

Kincardine and Forfar.—Here we find the Hope- | country ; and, in the cursory remarks I made upon 
toun, Sandy, and Angus, in general cultivation, while | their characteristic qualities, and adaptability to soil 
a considerable breadth is occupied by the Potato. In | and situation, I am glad to find they agree with the ob- 
some districts, and especially about Brechin, a variety | Servations of the gentlemen who have preceded me 5 
known as the Dyock, and in some places as Davidson’s | and borne out also, to some extent, by Mr. John Mit- 
Oat, is much esteemed, being considered earlier, and |chell, Wester Alves, and Mr. James Melvin, Bon- 
even more prolific than the Sandy. It is, however, | nington, two experienced farmers, whose experiments 
more liable to shake, and should be cut before being | on the comparative earliness, productiveness, and profit 
fully ripe. A very excellent variety, both for meal and|in grain and straw of different cultivated varieties of 
straw, known by the name of the Cupar Grange Oat, is | Oats, are published in the last number but one of the 
cultivated in some of the best localities in these counties, Society’s Transactions. This, I think, exhausts the 
It has large grain, generally well filled, moderately thin | first part of the subject. There are, doubtless, other 
skin ; but late in ripening. varieties grown than those I have mentioned, but their 

Perthshire, Stirling, Clackmannan, Kinross, Fife, | cultivation is simply experimental, and limited to those 
Dumbarton, and Bute—This extensive district of | scientific farmers, the result of whose experiments I 
country presents a wide field for the favourable growth | may be permitted to say, all are anxious to avail them- 
of all the known varieties; and we consequently find | selves of, but which few care about instituting for them. 
that not only are the 12 enumerated kinds generally | selves. I now come to the second head, viz., to con- 
cultivated, but many others, though confined, perhaps, | sider how far the varieties presently cultivated in the 
to limited localities, are also grown. Of these additional | several localities, may be profitably changed or supple- 
kinds, I shall mention two much estmeemed, viz., the | mented, I have before stated that the soil and climate: 
Drummond Oat and the Strathallan Oat; the former | of Scotland is peculiarly adapted to the production of 
well adapted for strong clay soils, the grain of a reddish | Oats in perfection ; consequently, until we arrive at 
colour, and ripening about a week later than the Potato ;| excellence, the field is open to improvement, and our 
the latter extensively cultivated in the higher parts of | progress must be in the ratio of our success in esta- 
Strathearn and west of Perthshire, where it is also | blishing those varieties in which are combined the most 
known under the name of the Irish Oat, but supposed | profitable qualities compatible with fitness for the given 
to be a corruption of earish, of earlyish, or from its early | localities. Now, in order to arrive at this, we have first 
ripening property. Itis even calculated to withstand | to consider the capability of the situation for the pro- 
rough, windy, and wet weather, but its culture is only | duction of the most profitable combination of qualities, 
advisable in exposed and late situations, The Black | a correct knowledge of which can only be obtained by 
Tartarian is profitably grown in some of the higher | much care, attention, and frequently repeated trials, 
districts. The Naked Oat (Avena nuda), formerly cul- | These qualities may be thus enumerated : Quantity and. 
tivated to a limited extent, appears now to be altogether | quality of grain, quality and bulk of straw, early ripening, 
power of resistance to wind and water, &c., adaptation 
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to the exposure and altitude of different soils, and free- 
dom from disease. 

Having possessed ourselves of this knowledge, we 
lrave next to ascertain whether there is a variety known 
combining the requisite qualities in the desired degree. 
Tf such a variety is not to be found, we must proceed to 
obtain one, either by the improvement of an old variety, 
or, by cross-impregnation, to generate a new one. 

This course must be followed in order to reach the 
point in view—a result certainly within our power, al- 
though only to be arrived at after a second course of 
carefully conducted experiments, The quantity and 
quality of grain, even of the Potato Oat, may be ad- 
vanced nearer perfection, by selecting the largest grains 
from the panicle, as, the progenitor of an improved va- 
riety. Early ripening will be induced by selecting the 
earliest ripened grain from each panicle, and preserving 
it for seed. Quality and bulk of straw, hardiness and 
adaptation to locality, are also affected by selection ; and 
the desired degree of any quality, which may not be ob- 
tained by this mode, cannot fail ultimately to be pro- 
duced by hybridising those varieties approaching 
nearest to what is aimed at. This procedure will in- 
volve a long course of experiments extending necessa- 
rily over many years—experiments not confined toa 
single locality, but systematically carried out upon 
every description of soil and situation ; indeed, to in- 
gure certain success upon every farm. 

We wust, therefore, in the meantime (while these 
experiments are in progress), make the most judicious 
application of the knowledge we at present possess, by 
selecting for particular localities those varieties already 
known to us, and are most likely from their properties 
to approach perfection, For example, in situations 
where the Black Murkle and Barbachlaw Oats are now 
grown, there is every probability that the Kildrummie, 
Strathallan, Cumberland Early, and Cleland would 
thrive ; and even our Ayrshire Friend, Tam Finlay, 
might probably be profitably supplemented by the 
Cupar Grange or the Berlie, and in most localities a 
progressive improvement would certainly be made by a 
more judicious selection of the present varieties. 

Agriculture is confessedly but yet in its infancy. Its 
exaltation to the class of sciences is comparatively 
recent. We should all, therefore, cheerfully lend a 
helping hand in solving the great problem which 
Science has propounded—and by experiment alone can 
this be doue. Experiments, as Von Thaer tells us, are 
not easy ; still they are in the power of every thinking 
man. He who accomplishes but one, of however 
limited application, and takes care to report it faithfully, 
advances the science and consequently the practice of 
agriculture, and acquires thereby a right to the grati- 
tude of his fellows, and of those who come after. Mr. 
Lawson, at the late Monthly Meeting of the Highland 
Society. 


Home Correspondence. 

Potato Disease.—Being a grower of nearly 150 acres 
of Potatoes myself, and having the partial superin- 
tendence and power of closely observing 200 acres more, 
I have had ample opportunity of testing the different 
plans propounded as cures for the disease; but, alas ! 
all have proved unavailing. The “excess of top plan” 
produced by stimulants, and the “ no top at all system ” 
of Mr. Lomba were equally accompanied by disease. 
The only conclusion I have arrived at with anything 
like certainty is this—that early planting and preventing 
the access of moisture to the tuber until fully grown alone 
secure anything approaching to freedom from disease. 
In no instance have I known late planted crops free 
from an unusually large proportion of unsound tubers. 
So convinced am I of the fact that the first great step 
to a sound crop is early planting, that I had 100 acres 
planted a month back, and I have now 50 acres more 
in the ground. I would therefore advise all who 
would secure every chance of a sound crop, to 
get to work directly. In this one respect of early 
planting, the results of my experiments were invariable 
—the crops being worse and worse, just in proportion 
to the lateness of planting—the last piece finished in 
the end of April last year was not worth digging up. 
With respect to the after management of the crop, I 
find that too early moulding up the plants, before the 
tubers are sufficiently developed, much retards their 
growth, and tends to produce a second formation of 
tubers, which never attain their full size, nor do they 
ripen so early as the first developed ones. This was 
fully tested on a series of beds, planted on the Irish 
s Jazy-bed ” system, besides other similar experiments 
on a larger scale. By this lazy-bed system I conceived 
I should secure a greater dryness and warmth of 
soil for the roots to work in, the set being placed 
upon the surface of the land, and covered by the soil 
thrown out of the alleys between each bed ; these alleys 
also acting as perfect drains to the beds. I commenced 
by planting large whole Potatoes, weighing from 1} lbs. 
to 2lbs. each, gradually decreasing the size till the sets 
of the last bed were no larger than sparrow’s eggs. The 
result showed, that beyond a certain point the ordinary 
rule did not obtain with Potatoes as with other seed— 
that the finer selected seed gave proportionably im- 
proved produce. For the produce of the largest sets 
degenerated most strikingly—down to a certain point 
about midway between the largest and smallest sets 
—the produce from the sets about the size of a hen’s 


egg being by far the finest Potatoes. Whereas from 
this middle point, downwards to the smallest sized 
set, the produce, both in size of tubers and bulk of 
crop, was “small by degrees and beautifully less,” till 


the lowest in the scale was but a caricature of a Potato 
crop in every way. The greatest yield was found to 
be in the two following instances: Ist. From whole sets 
the size of a hen’s egg, not moulded up until the tubers 
were as large as the original set-—when a slight mould- 
ing up was given—and another more deeply when 
the Potatoes were fully grown, This bed was found 
to be much superior to those on each side of it, one 
of which was not moulded up at all; and the other 
was moulded up when the shaws were 6 inches high, 
and again at 10 inches, and lastly at their full growth. 
The second instance of superiority was shown in the 
bed planted with sets weighing half a pound each, and 
put inrather over 12 inches deep. The produce of this 
bed was very fine in size, and showed fewer diseased 
tubers than any others. The whole of the beds had 
some few diseased tubers, but the crop altogether was 
singularly free from disease, as compared with the main 
crop on the farm, This I attribute much to the ex- 
treme dryness produced by the beds being raised above 
the surface of the soil, like Asparagus beds. The only 
striking and decided variation from the main result of 
the experiments, was in one instance in which I adopted 
the plan of laying down the shaws when the Potatoes 
were nearly ripe. It was, I believe, first suggested by 
Mr. Martin, of Muirhead, Liff, near Dundee, who pro- 
pounded the idea in one of the Scotch papers, where I 
first saw it. I afterwards corresponded with Mr. 
Martin, and obtained from him some very intelligent 
and useful hints on the general management of the 
Potato. This plan of laying down the shaws has been 
so fully described before, that I need say no more of it 
now, except that it consists in laying down, with the 
plough or otherwise, the stems, all in one direction, and 
covering them up with earth nearly to the very tips. 
Those I treatedjin this way, carefully and thoroughly, 
certainly did not produce one single diseased tuber, 
the only instance in which this was the case. I there- 
fore intend putting into practice this treatment much 
more extensively during the present season. All I will 
now urge on the Potato grower is to plant directly ; use 
whole middle-sized sets ; place the manure over the 
whole of the land, instead of immediately in contact 
with the set; and plant part of the crop, by way of ex- 
periment, at least 8 inches deep. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the last month of splendid weather has decided 
the fate of the coming Potato crop, if planted with due 
regard to all the above precautions, for the land is now 
so dry and warm that the plants will grow strongly and 
rapidly, and the crop attain, in all probability, to more 
than usually early maturity. J. Fryer, jun., Isle of Ely. 

Steam Threshing Machine. —As Mr. Richard Nick- 
lin,tin a late number of the Gazette, gives the particulars 
of his threshing machine, with calculated velocities of 
the drum and rollers, so outrageously far from the 
truth, it may not be amiss'to set him to rights on the 
subject. He states the drum to be 3 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, and to have made 290 revolutions per minute ; 
and from thence deduces the velocity of the beaters to 
be more than 35,000 feet in the same time ; and the 
rollers, 5 inches diameter, with 71 turns, to move at the 
rate of 1115 feet per minute ; of these, and the calcu- 
lation of the present rate of speed of jthe drum at 440 
revolutions, the whole results are entirely wrong ; in 
fact, Mr. Nicklin seems to have mistaken inches for 
feet, as his numbers are about 12 times more than the 
truth. I calculate the real velocities to be 3.25 feet x 
3.1416 x 290 = 2960.9 feet, as the velocity of the beaters 
in the first statement ; and that ofgthe rollers 5 inches 
diameter, making 71 revolutions, at 5 inches x 5.1416 x 
71=1115.26 inches—92.93 feet. The present speed of 
the drum, at 440 revolutions, will be 3.25 feet x 3.1416 
x 440=4492.48 feet, and that of the rollers at 110 
revolutions at nearly 144 feet. I should not trouble 
you with these corrections ; but from the tenor of Mr. 
Nicklin’s communication, he seems to think his state- 
ment correct, although a moment’s consideration would 
serve to convince that such velocities as 30,000 to 
50,000 feet per minute are perfectly unattainable in 
threshing machines. As Mr. Nicklin’s rollers require 
so great an expenditure of power to drive them (pro- 
bably one-sixth of the whole), he will find it worth his 
while to discard them altogether ; but, in this case, the 
feed should be near the summit of the drum, and he 
will find the machine thresh equally clean. I think the 
cleanness of the work depends chiefly on the velocity 
of the beaters, and the position of the breast. Mr. 
Nicklin’s machine, making 440 revolutions per minute, 
will be effectual, and it is undesirable to go much faster, 
as too great speed renders the machine liable to break 
and damage the grain. Lusor. [The whole error arises 
from the word feet having been accidentally used in 
place of inches. ] 

Storing Turnips.—In my letter on this subject in 
your Paper of March 9, I find I have omitted to state 
the expense of the operation of preserving a crop by 
ploughing in. At the time when my experiment was 
made labour was very much higher than it is now; but 
even then, I reckoned the total cost of securing a crop 
at only 5s. an acre. Now, of course it would be much 
less ; say, at most, 4s. an acre: and what is this com- 
pared with the advantage of the system? Pray may I 
ask what particular object you have in changing my 
friend Blaikie’s name to Blackie? An acquaintance of 
some 35 years ought surely to be some warranty for the 
correctness of the name of a friend. Samuel Taylor. 

Roots per acre.—T he words of the Farmer’s Almanack 
are, “ plant out Cabbages on land dressed and ridged as 
for Swedes, putting the plants 3 feet apart.” Now the 
usual distance of ridges for Swedes is 2 feet ; an acre, 


therefore, thus planted, would contain 33 rows, each 
having 220 plants, or 7360 Cabbages i.e. about 7400. 
Consequently the almanack is not in error. Sigma. 
Cattle Insurance Company.— Your correspondent 
“M. Y.” asks if all the members of the Farmers 
and Graziers’ Cattle Insurance Company are liable to 
the demand made upon them of 30s. to make up the 
alleged insufficiency of their funds to pay the losses. 
I think certainly not ; for there is a clause in all their 
policies which says, ‘ But the premiums of the Associa~ 
tion shall alone be answerable for such payment (é. ¢. 


losses), and no director nor any party effecting an in- 
‘surance in the said association, the premiums thereon 


having been duly paid, shall be individually responsible 
for the payment of a contribution towards such losses, 
or be liable to any demand against the association, on 
any pretence whatever, beyond the premiums of the 
association.” When on a similar demand being made 
upon me I drew the attention of the manager to this 
clause, his reply was that this demand was not to be 
considered as a contribution, but as the premium upon 
the insurance, which, in the first instance, had been 
taken too low. This is very poor reasoning; but ad- 
mitting it to be correct, it follows that each member 
should have been called upon for a pro rata contribu- 
tion, according to his original premium, whether 10 or 
50 per cent., instead of demanding 30s. from the insurer 
of a cow and a like sum from the insurer of a large 
herd. But if, as you say, there are large insurers who 
have not been so called upon, then I can only charac- 
terise the proceeding as unjust and dishonest. I drew 
the attention of his Grace the Duke of Richmond to this 
matter some months since, and have no doubt that he 
has, as a patron of the Society, looked into it, and that 
amore just course will in future be pursued; but I 
much fear the Society is destroyed by the system 
adopted, which is much to be regretted, as it was caleu- 
lated to be of great general utility, if honestly and fairly 
worked. W.H. LZ. [Our remark had reference to the 
Agriculturist Mutual Company for the Insurance of 
Cattle, &ec.] 

Acidity in Beer.—It is the common practice to tun 
the beer the next day after brewing, and let it ferment 
in the cask in which it is kept. Now, although a large 
quantity of yeast is forced out, a very great quantity 
remains in the cask, notwithstanding its being filled 
up ; this yeast settles at the bottom of the cask, and 
gives the beer an unpleasant bitter taste ; besides, it 
makes it thick and unwholesome. Now, yeast being a 
fermenting principle, it only requires a slight rise in 
the temperature to bring it into action ; and if within 
the influence of atmospheric changes, is certain to be 
roused to activity, sending up small bubbles of air, and 
at last turns the whole to vinegar ; and beer with such 
an active agent in it as yeast must be unwholesome 5 
when taken into the human stomach it is placed at 
once in a temperature favourable to its action, thus 
accounting for flatulence and acidity. Now, instead of 
tunning the beer the next day after brewing, it should 
be allowed to remain in a large tub or vat until the fer- 
mentation is complete, when all the yeast that rises to 
the surface should be skimmed off, but the greater part 
will settle at the bottom, the tub or vat being raised a 
foot above the ground, to allow the beer to be drawn 
carefully off, without disturbing the sediment ; it should 
then be put into the cask, with a few new Hops, which 
will gradually yield the bitter principle as itis required. 
The beer cannot be tunned too fine and free from yeast. 
It may be bunged down in a day or two after tunning. 
I may observe that the highest medical testimony 1s 
given in favour of the ales brewed expressly for hot 
climates; these also owe their superior anti-acid and 
wholesome qualities to their complete fermentation, and 
consequent freedom from anything calculated to excite 
a second fermentation. B. 

Hybrid between Pheasant and Domestic Fowl,— 
Lately many articles have appeared in your Paper on 
this subject, many of which I have read, From my 
observation, I should say such an occurence (if it ever 
happened at all), is extremely rare. In the first place 
the progeny of such cross would be very remarkable 
looking creatures, partaking equally of each species, 
not having the head or tail of either, but resembling one 
as much as the other; so it is with the hybrid between the 
capercail and black grouse, so in the hybrid between the 
pheasant and black grouse (two of which are in the 
Newcastle Museum), so in the hybrid between the 
pintail and common wild ducks, so in the hybrid between 
the wigeon and pintail duck, all of which have occurred 
in a wild state in England. I should remark that all the 
hybrids of the gallinaceous birds I have seen are males. 
Many persons ridiculously suppose that what are 
commonly called pheasant hens, and which have black 
tipped feathers on the breast, resembling those on ,the 
breast of a cock pheasant, have a cross of the pheasant 
in them; now this supposition is absurd, because the 
cock bird only would resemble the cock pheasant, and 
the hen birds would resemble the hen pheasant, which 
has no such marks, The improbability of such hybrids 
ever being produced is demonstrated by hybrids not 
occurring frequently under the most favourable cireum~ 
stances, where both bantams and common fowls stray 
where they please into woods and plantations full of 
pheasants. Probably if either a cock pheasant and 
domestic hen, or a domestic cock and hen pheasant are 
confined together, eggs would be layed, which if they 
could be hatched would produce hybrids, but any further 
than merely trying such an experiment for curiosity 
sake, cannot answer any good purpose ; for even if such 
hybrids were brought to maturity, it is highly improba- 
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ble that they would be capable of reproducing, and if, Society : all debts had been paid, a large current cash- 
they were so we should run the chance of losing the | balance was in hand, and a considerable addition had 
original species of pheasant altogether, and get a clumsy | been made to the invested capital in the public funds. 
mongrel in its place, It really does seema pity to waste} —The Report of the Committee was adopted and| forget the important adjuncts of that system already described, 
either time or expense in trying to make hybrids. | confirmed. 


Improve breeds of animals of the same species as much 


Exeter Meetine,—Mr. Raymonp Barker (in the 


as possible, but why try to do what Nature does not| absence of Lord Portman) presented the Report of the 


approve, the mixing of species. 


Luckily Nature has} General Exeter Committee, in which was detailed the 


defined certain bounds, beyond which all man’s pro- | progress made in the preparations for the ensuing 
jections and imaginations cannot exceed. C., Newcastle. | Country Meeting of the Society, to be held in that city 

Garden Farm.—As the son of a clergyman interested | in the middle of July next, in reference to the plan and 
in farming, but as yet not very deeply versed either in | erection of the Show-yards and Dining Pavilion, the 
its science or practice, I venture to offer a few sugges-| transit of implements and live stock by railway, the 
tions to “A Country Curate” (an enquiring correspondent | inspection ‘and explanation of the water-meadows in 
in a late Number), as to the cultivation of his garden | Devonshire, the exhibition of South Hams cattle for 
farm. It may appear presumptuous that one con-| the prizes of the South Devon Association, and the in- 
fessedly a learner should make such an attempt,|sertion of the name of Mr. John Gould, of Poltimore, 
especially as your correspondent has already the| in the list of the General Exeter Committee to fill the 
advantage of a companionship with “ Paxton,’ and is | vacancy occasioned by the decease of Mr. Stafford 
I imagine, after all, not so much of a novice himself, as Northcote.—This report was adopted and confirmed by 
his letter at first sight might lead one to suppose. If | the Council. 


my communication is not so “full” as he expects, I 
trust at all events he will give me credit for “ prompt- 
ness” in according with his request. We will suppose 
the quantity of land to amount to 3 roods or 120 poles, 
and to be cropped as in the following table, and 1 
calculate the money value to be, as also therein stated. 
My estimate both as to quantities and price are mode- 
rate, as I wished rather to keep within the range of 
probabilities than possibilities. I think there will be 
no question as to these results being obtained any season, 
and of course there will be several successions, such as 
Stone Turnips after Peas, &c., which increases the value. 


Poles. Crops. Estimated yield, Market value, 
20... Beans ... .. ... 4 bushels ... .. £014 0 
LU” oe Cr a ae aciuapeimevsal, C,...2.. 0 
IE SEC etanenst Mees iO Le 0 
40°"... Potatoes ....... ... 80,, Dede hese Viens OO 
10 ... Cabbages a. « 30 Cwt pi Ru wee, OAD (© 
AD) ios) BOSTON Eee cerivese’ sas 2 tone Eralbarab axe kO. 0 
20 ... Mangold Wurzel ... 2 ,, iver) Ole. 0 

£816 0 


The important question then is, how to consume the 
produce most profitably at home, as the markets near 
home appear to be well supplied. Several plans might 
be suggested, but bearing in view the cottager (and his 
allotment) who will be looking on, I propose to invest 
Money only in pigs. (I shall add a small sum for 
poultry, which I suppose to be supplied in part from the 
produce of the farm.) I recommend, then, that about 
July, according to the market, 6 store pigs are purchased, 
at from 20s. to 30s. each, say the average 25s.; these 
will be supplied with the thinnings and leaves of the 
vegetable crops, with a little whole corn (Peas), till the 
beginning of October, when the Potatoes, Carrots, and 
Mangold Wurzel will be lifted, the corn having been 
previously housed ; the animals at this period will be 
put upon a more forcing diet, say steamed roots and 
meal, and by Christmas my calculation of their value 
is as follows : 


6 pigs, 8 score each, 7s.6d. ... ww. 4. £18 0 0 
- Costprice  .../.., 71.108, 0d, 810 0 

Seeds,&a .. .. 1 0 0 
£910 0 


Market value of produce ... 816 0 


£0 14 0 
Besides most valuable manure for succeeding crops, 
with 10s, worth of tail corn for poultry. 7. P. H. 


ortelies, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Monruty Councrt was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 3d of April : 
present, the Marquis of Downsuire, President, in the 
Chair ; Colonel Austen, Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. 
Blanshard, Mr. Bramston, M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. 
French Burke, Colonel Challoner, Mr. Garrett, Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Jonas, Mr. 
Milward, Mr. Pusey, M.P., Professor Sewell, Mr. Shaw, 


Country Meeting Districts,—On the motion of Mr. 
Raymond Barker, seconded by Col. Challoner, the 
Council rescinded their resolution of May 5, 1847, by 
which the South-Eastern counties of England consti- 
tuted the district for the Country Meeting in 1851 ; 
and then proceeded to decide that the county of Mid- 
dlesex should comprise the metropolitan district for 
that year ; the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
the south-eastern district for 1852 ; the whole of South 
Wales, with the addition of the counties of Monmouth, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, the South Wales 
district for 1853 ; and the counties of Leicester, Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, and Rutland, the East Midland 
district for 1854. 

Inspection Commitree.—On the motion of Colonel 
CHALLoner, seconded by Mr. Brandreth, the following 
Committee was appointed “ to inspect any site or sites 
of ground proposed for the Show-yard in 1851, and to 
report to the Council their suitableness or otherwise for 
the purposes of the Society, namely, the Stewards of the 
Cattle and Implement Departments, with the members 
of the Yard Committees, and the addition of Lord Port- 
man, Mr. Pusey, M.P., Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs, and Mr. Shaw of London. 

The Council then adjourned to their weekly meeting 
on Wednesday next, the 10th of April, On the following 
Wednesday, April 17, at 12 o’clock, Prof. Way, Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Society, will deliver a Lecture to 
the members, in the House of the Society, “ On the Che- 
mical Principles of Cheese and Butter making.” 


Farm Memoranda. 

Tue Farm oF Sir Joun Conroy, about four miles 
to the south-east of Reading, is managed in such an 
admirable manner, that we shall devote a brief space to 
its description. 

It consists of various soils, but principally fair stock land, 
not very deep in staple, some of which lies on a retentive sub- 
stratum of clay, and some on an open gravel. Four years ago 
(for Sir John is a farmer of, only four years’ standing) the 
whole of the arable farm, comprising about 320 acres, exclusive 
of the park surrounding the mansion, was divided into nume- 
rous small fields by high wooded banks, every one of which 
has been removed, the soil in them being scattered over the 
adjoining land, while a sufficient number of the best trees were 
left to give variety and charm to the Jandscape. Every acre of 
the land was then drained with inch pipes, laid 4 feet deep, the 
drains being 15 feet apart in the stiffer lands, and 30 feet apart 
in those which were of a drier character. Further experience 
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rowed, and one bushel of Wheat per acre drilled in in rows 
224 inches apart, and nothing can exceed the regularity and 
beauty of the plant at this moment. But those who may wish 
to imitate Sir John in the economical use of seed must not 


the perfect drainage and disintegration of surface and subsoil, 
the subsequent manuring of the Turaip crop, the corn and 
cake fed sheep, and the final consolidation of the furrows, by 
all of which, as far as poasible, security is taken that nearly 
every grain sown shall vegetate. As soon as necessary im 
spring the crop is hoed by Garrett’s horse-hoe, two of which 
are used on this farm, and by them 20 acres a day can be got 
over, Sir John thinks very highly of this implement, not more 
from the speed and economy than from the efficiency with 
which it does its work, The Wheat crop last year averaged 
6 quarters an acre of very superior quality, and ic has hitherte 
varied with Sir John from 4 to 5 and 6 quarters an acre, Pres 
vious to his taking the farm in hand, the produce seldom ex- 
ceeded 2 to 24 quarters anacre, Adjoining the farm buildings 
is the farm garden, a plot of six acres, where vegetables, such 
as Cabbages, Mangold Wurzel, Potatoes, &c., ure cultivated, 
chiefly by manual labour, for the consumption of the house-fed 
stock and pigs. Near this is a pump, communicating with the 
liquid manure tank, from which, by a hose attached to the 
pump, the surrounding land, to the extent of 20 acres, can be 
watered. The hose has been in use for the last two years 
without being much worn out. It is manufactured by Pater. 
son, of Manchester, and costs 5d. a foot. The rick-yard 
next demands notice, as a new space, as large as the 
oviginal yard, has been cleared in order to afford room for the 
increasing bulk of the crops. Resting on the outer wall of the 
rick-yard is a light thatched sheep-shed, with well littered 
yards, into which the ewes are brought for shelter to drop theiz 
lambs, and where they remain for a few days till the lambs ara 
strong enough to follow them to the Turnip-fold. When the 
whole of the ewes have lambed the hurdles enclosing the yard 
are removed, the solid dung is carted out, and the laad beneath 
is thea dug and planted with Potatoes, for which it itis suffi. 
ciently manured by the liquid which has penetrated it. The 
shed, of course, remains for use in the same Way in subsequent 
years. Next the rick-yard is the barn, the whole machinery of 
which is driven by a 10-horse steam-engine, the cost of working 
which is 2d. an hour for labour and 10d, for coals, or 1s, an 
hour altogether. A covered gallery extends along the back of 
the barn, through the length of which the driving-shaft of the 
engine passes, with pulleys and belts at intervals for attaching 
the power to the several machines as they are wanted. In this 
gallery Sir John proposed to erect steaming chests, should he 
adopt the plan of giving his stock cooked food. The threshing 
machine is an inferior one, but it is fitted with an excellent 
shaker, by Garrett, the double motion of which at once sepa~ 
rates the grain from the straw, and causes it to fall lengthways 
from the machine. Itis then passed to a straw-cutter, by which 
it is cut as required, either into 4-inch lengths for litter, in 
which state all the litter of the farm is used, or into half-inch 
lengths for food, a hopper from each side of the machine carry= 
ing the respective kinds into separate compartments of the 
building beneath. A corn and cake bruiser and Turnip-cutter 
are all attached, when requisite, to the shaft of the steam- 
engine. Immediately opposite to the barn door is a high 
open shed, in which straw is stored dry. One side of the square 
is the implement shed, in which every implement not in use is 
kept under cover; and it is proper to mention here that Sir J. 
Conroy has disposed of all his waggons and adopted Crosskill’s 
one-horse carts, having fully persuaded himself, after trial cf 
botb, that there is no comparison in point of economy of labour 
between the two, this being a level part of the country, with 
good roads through the farm. The more intricate machines 
sre kept under lock, the house being provided with shelves, om 
which the different parts of the machines not required for the 
particular work in hand are carefully arranged, Adjoining 
this is a carpenter’s shop, and at another part of the buildings 
a smithy. ‘he farm stabie has at one end of it a harness« 
room, well lighted, where all the cart and plough harness is 
kept, and which is cleaned every Saturday atternoon. Water 
is supplied by pipes to the stable and harnegs-room, and indeed 
to every part of the farm buildings. The fattening oxen are 
kept in loose boxes, under cover, with a passage before therm 
for the convenience of the feeder, Each box is supplied with 
water, all soft water, which Sir John rightly considers of much 
importance to the thriving condition of his stock. The centre 
compartment of the building is occupied as a store for 
preparing the food, cutting Turnips, mixing meal, cake, 
d&c.—the ‘‘kitchen,” as it is termed. The next yard 
is the great feature of the in-door management—the pig esta- 
blishment—upon which great attention is bestowed. 1c should 


leads Sir John to think that a greater distance would have 
sufficed on the latter, much of whichis of that nature which 
most farmers would consider a waste of money to drain 
at all, and probably nothing could better convince them 
of the incorrectness of such an opinion than a peep into 
what Sir John calls ‘the bigot’s hole,” a square box, in 
which, at a depth of between 4 and 5 feet, two main pipes are 
to be seen constantly pouring the drainage of 40 acres of this 
description of soil. Immediately following the drainers the 
whole farm was trenched by forks to a depth of 22 inches, the 
surface being carefully retained uppermost by being thrown 
forward to cover the previously trenched portion of subsoil. 
The cost of both operations, drainage and trenching} was 


of fLondon, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Jonas Webb, and Mr, 
Wibraham, 
Tne following new members were elected : 
Franklin, Thomas, Poltimore, Exeter 
Praed, Wm. Mackworth, Delamore, Ivy-bridge, Devon 
Hallett, Frederick Francis, Sussex-square, Brighton 
Hole, William, The Park, Chudleigh, Devon 
Middleton, Charles, Branthill, Holkham, Norfolk 
Oliver, James, Hulton Park, Lancaster 
Blackburn, Rey. Thomas, Clothall Rectory, Baldock, Herts 
Du Chatelet, M. Le Roux, Reux, near Arras, Normandy 
Dixon, J, Thomas, Dunterley, Bellingham, Northumberland 
basa Rey. J. Chancourt, Car-Colston Vicarage, Bingham, 
otts 


Finances.— Colonel Cuattoner, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented to the Council the 
Report of the Committee on the accounts of the Society, 
from which it appeared that, at the end of the previous 
month, the current cash-balance in the hands of the 
Society’s Bankers was 2285/. He explained that this 
general balance included 12607. on the Exeter subserip- 
tion account, and 110/. as the amount of life compo- 
sitions to be invested, leaving 915/. as the balance 
available for current purposes. The Report stated 
that agreeably with the order of Council, proceedings 

- Were about to commence in the County Courts for the 
recovery of the arrears of subscription remaining still 


nearly 12U, an acre, so that if a great improvement has been 
effected it must not be overlooked that it has been done bya 
large outlay of capital. Farm roads were at the same time 
made, which serve the double purpose of accommodating the 
different fields, and separating the one from the other, Com- 
modious farm buildings were also erected. The land is 
managed strictly on the four-course system, every modern im- 
provement which is applicable to this system, and has been 
previously proved to be profitable, being adopted. The Swedes, 
of which we saw an excellent crop, are manured with yard 
dung of the richest kind, and 4 ew. of superphosphate to the 
acre. A portion is drawn for consumption in the stalls, and 
the rest are eaten on the ground by eheep, that part which is 
still to be eaten having been laid in heaps and covered with a 
little earth, to shield them from the changes of weather, and to 
prevent them from exhausting themselves and injuring the 
ground by running to seed. The sheep are a southdown ewe 
stock, crossed with a short-woolled Leicester, the produce 
being a half-bred lamb which grows and fattens very rapidly, 
At the end of the fold, next the untouched Turnips, spaces are 
left through which enly the lambs can pass in and out, and 
here boxes are placed containing an unlimited supply of 
bruised Beans, Peas, and oileake, of which they partake 


have been mentioned before that the only things sold off this: 
farm are live stock and Wheat, everything else, including the 
Barley, being consumed onit. Of course, when a fine maiting 
sample of Barley is produced it is sold, and an equivalent 
quantity of feeding Barley hought to replace it. Besides this, 
Sir John buys a large quantity of cheap grain and oilcake for 
his stock, He endeavours to fatten, every year, as many hogs 
as he has acres, and has therefore always on the farm between 
300 and 400, 80 ot which are in the fattening pens to be finished. 
The only food they receive is Barley-meal and water, a 
“kitchen ” being conveniently placed for each pig-yard, with a 
trough sunk in the ground into which the requisite quantity of 
meal is put among water, in the evening, for the morning’s 
feed, and the trough again filled in the morning for the 
evening’s meal, Each pig is calculated to consume about 10 
bushels of Barley in the course of teeding, that is, from its birth 
tillit is sent off fat. The 80 fattening pigs are kept in three 
yards, with a shed, all well littered with cut straw. There are 
many other interesting points of detail which we have not 
space to enumerate. The houses are all spouted to carry off 
Train-water, and every particle of diquid as it escapes from tho 
feeding-houses is secured in drains and carried to the tank. An 
eating-room, with benches and a table, is provided tor the 

people to eat their mid-day meal, in which there is a fire for 

cooking, and a wash-hand basin in the corner, with water laid 

on, which is regularly used at night after work is over. The 
same orderly precision which regulates all the departments of. 
the farm is pre-eminently displayed in the management of the 

farm servants, These are engaged by the week, the present 

rate of wages being 10s, They are paid every Saturday in small 
silver, 80 that they may have no necessity to go for change to: 
the public-house. A serious fault is never passed over (abouts. 
which rule, however, we desire to express no opinion) ; no high. 
words or abusive language is permitted to be used to any per- 

son engaged on the farm ; but, should any misconduct occur,, 
or aby serious neglect of duty, the offender receives with his’ 


liberally, besides nibbling at the green Turnip-tops, and at the 
Turnips themselves as their mouths get strong. They are 
ready for the London market by Good Friday, and as soonafter 
that as possible, the ewes being immediately afterwards put on 
the best feeding, to hurry them on for the market with the 
utmost despatcu, the great object being to turn the capital 
over in the shortest possible time in which a profit can 
be secured, A new stock is again purchased at the first 
favourable opportunity after the oid has been disposed of. As 
the Turnips are consumed the land is ploughed and sown with 


unpaid, and the Committee hoped to be able to report | Barley, drilled in rows 6 inches apart, by Garrett’s drill, two 
at the next meeting of the Council the full particulars | bushels of seed having been last year used to the acre, though, 
connected with the legal decisions about to be obtained considering the high condition of the land, and its pertect 


iS ‘ drainage, that quantity is thought too much 13 bushel is to be 
an each of the courts of law where the first actions were tried this season, The prpiltios last year was seven quarters 
bout to be brought. Colonel Challoner then entered | anacre. The Barley is followed by Clover and seeds, part of 


intoa detailed statement of the financial condition of | Which is fed and part mown, After the second crop is fed or 


5 5 mown the ground is ploughed (Howard’s Bedford two-horse 
the Society, and concluded ‘by congratulating the plough being in all cases ea and much approved), and then 
Council on the healthy and flourishiog condition of the | rolled by Crosskill’s clod-crusher, ‘The ground is then har- 


pay on Saturday a notice that his further services are dispensed 
with, All extra time is paid for, and every man made to feel 
that, while the exact pertormance of his duty is required, he is- 
at the same time treated with perfect fairness. We can testity 
to the intelligent appearance of the men, and the cheerful esprit. 
with which they seemed to be animated. Such is the style of 
farming adopted by a gentleman bred in the camp and the 
Court—a farmer of four years’ practice, but of many years’ ob- 
servation ; who, notwithstanding all the outlay he has made, 
finds the business remunerative. We have been thus minute in 
our description, in the hope that other country gentlemen, now 

compelled by necessity to look strictly to their own business, 

may be tempted to take a lesson from Sir John Conroy, and to 

learn from him how much healthful excitement is to be ob- 
tained by personal attention to the business of farming. Times. 


Miscellaneous. 
Landlord and Tenant.—This man came to the 
Country 13 years ago, with not more than 100J. of 
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capital. His landlord lent him 300/., and with this he 

contrived to stock and carry on a farm of 300 acres. 

He was very skilful in the management of sheep-stock, 

and introduced the best rams from England, with which 

he improved his own stock, and then sold their produce 

at high prices in the surrounding country. So well did 

this succeed, that in a few years he repaid his landlord 

the borrowed money, besides, at the same time, greatly 

increasing the numbers and quality of his farm-stock. 

The frightful increase of rates, with diminished prices 
of produce, alarmed him: he found the capital which 

he had accumulated by skill and industry slipping away ; 
he could not get what he considered an adequate abate- 
ment of rent from his landlord, though the increase in 
his rates amounted to nearly a second rent; so, availing 
himself of the power of surrender, which is fortunately 
a clause introduced into most Irish leases, he determined 
to sell all off, and quit the country for New Zealand. 
After paying all his debt, he has retired with a capital 
of 1000/., and his farm is abandoned to the landlord, 
who is now anxious to get a solvent tenant at a lower 
vent than, I am assured, this man would have gladly 
paid, and remained in the country. But how much does 
this single example teach! First, that the soil yields a 
grateful return to industry and skill ; second, that these 
are marred by the impolicy of placing the pressure of 
the rates exclusively on the tenant (which is unhappily 
the law in Ireland), thereby driving out of the country 
a prosperous, skilful farmer, whose example was of the 
utmost benefit in a district where these qualities are so 
deficient, but who felt himself compelled to remove his 
capital from the danger in which it stood of being 
absorbed in the general poverty of the country; and 
third, the short-sighted policy of the landlord (too com- 
mon, I lament to say, and mainly to be attributed to a 
want of that knowledge of the proper business of a land- 
lord, to which I have already had occasion to refer), in 
refusing to share the difficulties of the times with his 
tenant, because he was a solvent man,—and the natural 
consequence of this in disgusting the tenant, who then 
abandoned the farm, for which its owner cannot now 
get a solvent tenant at the greatly reduced rent he is at 
length willing to accept for it. The Plantation Scheme, 
by Mr. Caird. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Yo CoRRESPONDENTS: The answers to some of the inquiries re- 
ceived are unavoidably postponed for a week. 

Cuurn: CJW. We use one of Attwood’s, of Lewes. It 
answers very well. The “Anthony” churn just introduced 
from America has a high character. 

Compost: A. The gas lime is not proper forimmediate applica- 
tion totheland. You might water your dry manure with 
ammoniacal liquor, and turn it over, and let it remain for 3 
weeks before applying it. That would do. But your lime 
contains very little ammonia, ifany., It is useful, because by 
exposure to the air it ultimately becomes, in agreat measure, 
pypeum ; and it should be exposed to the air long before it is 
used, 

Gow: Sigma. If you can manage to water the plot after every 
cutting with dilute liquid manure, nothing will pay better 
than Italian Rye-grass as cow food. For winter food, Man- 
gold Wurzel is far better than Swedes, which latter are, we 
believe, not so good as Carrots. 

¥anm Dune : JCS. You might throw very dilute acid over the 
heap, from a bucket, in winter, A gallon of acid to every ton 
of dung would not be enough, according to the ordinary com- 
position of farm manure ; but it would be enough to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the practice. You should dilute it with 
12 or 14 gallons of water, and see that the whole is wetted. 
But to cover up the heaps with clayey and vegetable mould is 
the cheapest method of detaining the products of decompo- 
sition, 

GarpEN Farm: CJ W says, I would recommend ‘fA Poor 
Curate” to sow it forthwith with Parsnips and Carrots, 
digging in a good dressing of soot and salt, say 15 bushels of 
soot and 4 of salt, or perhaps he would prefer to dig ita 
second time. . Let him distribute the dressing over the rough 
dug ground, as it has laid, he says, all the winter ; then level 
finely, and sow the seed in drills. With the stock of food, say 

15 tons (or 10 more probably, if shaded by any Apple trees, 
&c.), I propose he should fatten pigs in the winter, by which 
time I shall be happy to afford him further information, if 
spared. 
Guasses: A B C. Sow per acre, aloug with 1 bushel of Barley 
per acre, as soon as possible, if your land is in good tilth, 
Aira cxspitosa lutescens, 21bs.; Alopecurus pratensis, 2; 
‘Anthoxanthum odoratum, }; Avena flavescens,1; Festuca 
duriuscula, 3; F. pratensis, 2; F. heterophylla, 2; F. rubra, 
1+; Lolium italicum, 3; L. perenne, 5; Phleum pratensis, 14; 
Poa nemoralis, 4; P. trivialis, 2; Lotus corniculatus, 4; L. 
maior }; Trifolium pratense perenne, 3; T. repens, 5 ; total, 
374 Ibs. 
GREEN Crops: Rusticus. By the use of abundant manuring, 
liquid and other, you can grow per acre, on a fertile loam, 
40 or 50 tons of the Drumhead Cabbage—30 or 40 tons of 
Mangold Wurzel—3 or 4 cuttings of Italian Rye-grass, each 
weighing 8 or 9 tons—10 or 12 tons of Rye, followed by 20 to 
24 tons of Swedes, the Mangold Wurzel, or Cabbage—10 or 
12 tons of Winter Vetches, followed by either of these crops. 
Any of them would do for dairy food. For many of them you 
could get direct sale; but properly consumed on the farm, 
their consumption would furnish the means of a constantly 
increasing fertility, We should like to see a small beef- 
factory established on some small farm, where cattle food 
alone should be grown, and cattle food bought, the manure 
being applied all in the liquid form by pipe. Such a scheme, 
we believe, might be profitably carried out. 
@uano : Irish Subscriber. Dr. Ure’s analysis of a first-rate Boli- 
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Lance Pouttny: AZ. The largest geese (of the domestic sort) 
are the Toulouse geese, The largest hens are certain Moelays Vegetables bay impo mad seers of Fruit are 
imported from Shanghae, also certain fowls likewise from | gtij) scarce. Afew Strawberries have made their appearance 
Shanghae, which we have named Shanghae fowls. [See the | Hothouse Grapes are not very plentiful, Pine-applee are scarce 
second edition of Dixon’s Poultry.) Some of these appeared | and inferior in quality, Walnuts and Ch tn ti b 
at the Birmingham Show, under the name of American fowls. | dant; and Oranges and Lemons snflici tf ah ‘asi esis 
The largest Turkeys are the oldest: a bird must live four or | Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Dareoes aoniand| Pp 
five years to attain his full size: but the genuine Norfolk | ig some very good Broccoli in the market, Potatoes Be 
Turkeys never acquire weights equal to those of either the | unaltered since our last account. Lettuces and other salad- 
Cambridge or American breed of the same age. : ing are sufficient for the demand, and s0 are Mushrooms, 
MAIzE 4 Ca Sow towards the end of May, in rows 26 inches | French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb are becoming 
apart, and the seeds being about 2 or 3 inches apart in the | very plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums 
rows. It will be a bulky crop of green food in July. Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, ‘Azaleas, 
MANGoLtp Wurze. : JM, Choose the yellow globe seed. Apply Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, and Roses Z 
as much farm-yard dung as you can spare, up to 20 cubic 4 FRUITS. ~ ¢ 7 
yards per acre, and put it in the drills, and before splitting | pineapples 5 
the drills, sow 2 cwt. of guano mixed with 2 cwt. of salt per Grinen Poeen 1 Oa Amon th ree os to 38 
acre, broadcast, over the ground. You may sow inthe middle | Pears, per doz. éa to 10s Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 
of this month, Dibble 15 inches apart, the rows being 26| apples,kitchen,p. bah, 4s to 6s | — or 16s to 248 
inches wide. Do not cover the seed more than half an inch. | Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s Nuts, Bar. p “bush. 208 to 228 
Prd cb sey ds 8 ibe #4 Soe are ee — per 100, 6s to 128 _ Brazil, D. beh., 126 to lés 
i) , &e, : ubseriber. u x Oranges. 5 0 
with the second edition of ‘Ornamental and Domestic ise B rae, Deag Us ied (Revo ee eee 
Poultry,” but there are difficulties in the way of preparing ; VEGETABLES 
one for the first.—If the volatile salts have to pass through @| French Beans, p.100,18 6d to 38 Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s Gd 
damp coating of clayey material, the same rule will no doubt | Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 38 — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to4s 
hold true of them as obtains in the process of filtration. But | Agparagus, p. bund., 2s to 78 Shallots per Ib. 4d to 8d 
we agree with you that this might usefully bave been made | Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to ls Garlic per Ib, 4d to 8d 
the subject of specific experiment during Mr.. Way’s most | Cabbages, per doz., 1s to ls 6d Lettuce, Cab., p. sc., 4d to 9d 
interesting and successful investigation, ; fi. Cauliflowers, p. doz.,1s to 48 Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
ORNAMENTAL PoutTRy, by the Rev. E, S. Dixon, is now re- | Broccoli,p.doz.bundl., 88 to 10s | Mushrooms, p. pot., 94 to 1s 
printing, with additions, and will shortly be published, price | Greens, per doz., 38 to48 Small Salads per punnet 24a 
5s. 6d., cloth, May be had of all booksellers, and at the Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d to 3d ; 
Office of this Paper, : 3 3 Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Prices: WR. You will see something about American prices — per cwt., 3s to 7s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
in this Number. is ; : — per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Rearine Lames: A X Y, Having some lambs to bring up by | Turnips, p.doz.bun.,1s6dto2s6d | Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 3a 
hand—we give them new milk from the cows (warm); can | Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s — Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
any one inform ua if there is any better method, or what is | Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1a to 48 Marjoram per bunch, 24 
the best method to adopt to fatten them, so as they would be | Cucumbers, each, 1s 6dto4s | Mint, green, per bunch, 94 to 1s 
in good condition, in three months’ time, fit for the butcher 4 Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
Would anything mixed in the milk, in the way of flour assist | Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d Gditaaietastee 5 
in the process? [Try Oatmeal and water along with a less | Carrots, per bun., 4d to 6d Corn Salad,p. hf. sieve, 9d to1s 
quantity of milk.] E ye. Spinach p, sieve, 2s to 3s 
Rurat Cuemistry, by R. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, _—<——$—— 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at HOPS,—-Faripay, April 5. 
the Office of this Paper. — S Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that there is no altera- 
SAINFOIN : Cornwall. Sow it towards the end of April, at the | tionsince Monday. Fine yearlings are in good demand, 
rate of 3 bushels per acre, just as Vetchee are sown, It will MARK LANE. 


do very well to sow along with Barley, in rows 6 inches apart, 

crossing the Barley drills, It should be sown on a calcareous, Monpay, Aprit 1.—The supply of Wheat from Essex, Kent, 

rocky, or chalky soil, Giant Sainfoin is sown just in the | 2nd Suffolk, this morning, was very small, which enabled the 

same way. Both sorts will occupy the ground for five years, factors to dispose of it on the terms of this day se’nnight ; foreign 

and should be treated during that time a3 you would treat | met a dull retail inquiry at our quotations,—Fine English and 

Grass land, dressing it well at least every other year with foreign Barley maintaiu their late value, but other qualities are 
difficult of disposal.—Beans and Peas are unaltered in value.— 


farm manure or guano. = - sega 
Sream PowER: A Subscriber. Can you give information as to Oats are a free sale, but stale and inferior descriptions are the 
turn cheaper. 


the best mode of applying steam power on a moderate scale, 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8 Be 8. 8. 


3 or 4-h to th f threshing, winnow- 
say 3 or 4-horse power, to the purposes of threshing, winnow- | 111) Pesex, Kent, a; Suffolk .., White|42—44|Red ....,./36—39 


ing, grinding, sawing, Flax scutching, and any other pur- ” 
poses for which there are portable machines, whichcan, when} — — fine selected runs ...ditto|/43—46)Red ...... 38—41 


[APRIL 6, 


required, be successively brought into relation with the moy-| ~~ = t ++ 44—50 ; 
ing power, the waste steam to beapplied to the cooking of the} — i Lincoln, & York .,. White ie Red ...... 36—37 
— reig 


food of cattle, also to steeping Flax upon the new system. [The if canes ze 
subject seems one cn which our correspondent should consult Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 228...Chev.|24—27 Malting |22—24 
an engineer, Perhaps, however, some of our correspondents Outs, pa fap gas and distilling me: Malting |21—23 


may have experience on the subject which they may be willing ate notch and Lincolashive .1Potatoll7—22|Feed 16—20 


to communicate,] : 
AST : 7 fi i . — URIBE © sccodescavcssscsbVinteaneenes 17—20|Feed .../15—18 
Yeast: H G. We never knew of its being used as a manure = Mbvaigal 15=20l Feed! a o=ae 


Perhaps some may have tried it. 
*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday, cannot be Rye a Foreign |20—22 


i i . P' 
answered untill the following week 1b, to Rbk Tick|2325|Harrow |23—25 


258 — 37s... Winds|22—28| Longpod }25—28 
Markets. 


Rye-meal, foreign . 
Beans, Mazagan 


— Foreign csscseccsessesseues Small|24—36| Egyptian|18—20 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent......Boilers 23—25|Suffolk |24—26 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, April 1. — Maple ...... 248 to 26s.. ..Grey|22—23|Foreign |20—28 

The supply of Beasts is very large and the demand is small, | Maize ..........+sssssssssrssesrssses ... White] 24—26| Yellow...|24—25 
owing to the change of weather and this being Easter week. | Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|34—38 

Many remain unsold, and a reduction of fully 2d. per Slbs. is | — Suffolk .rrcscccsseeceveeeeeeeerenees ditto|26—34|Norfolk |26—34 

submitted to, to effect sales. The number of Sheep is also — Foreign ..1.....c-esecsseens per barrel|22—2%|Per sack|28—383 


large; a few choice Downs are pretty readily sold at rather ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEE, 
less money, but many cannot be sold at any price, Lamb is | Flour,14045 aks Wheat.| Barley. ; Malt | Uats.; Beans. ; Peas, 
selling lower than on Friday. Calves are not plentiful, but = 790 bls| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. 
trade is no better. From Holland and Germany there are 277 | English 3461 1768 | 5586 | 3802 600 256 
Beasts, 610 Sheep, and 44 Calves ; from Scotland, 400 Beasts;|Irish ..... _ _ 28 | 2290 _ —_ 
from Norfolk and Suffolk, ,2200 ; and 150 from the midland | Foreign 11163 | 12106 — |21839 | 2346 387 
counties. Fripay, APRIL 5.—With the exception of foreign Oats, 0: 
Pecst.of8lbs—s d 8 a Per st.of 8lbs—s d 8 4| which the arrivals have been good, the supplies of grain this 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8|week aresmall. The market this morning was moderately at- 
fords, &c. ..3 4to3 6] DittoShorn ... ... ... | tended, and fine foreign Wheat attracted some attention ; never- 
Best Short-horus 3 0—3 2] Ewes&2dquality 210—8 2| theless sales were quite of a retail character, and at no improve- 
ment in price ; English is unaltered in value, as are also Barley, 


2d quality Beasts 2 6 —2 10] Ditto Shorn oad ia 

Best Downs and Lambs . ..5 4—6 01! Beans, and Peas.—Oats are in fair demand, but our quotatious 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 2] Calves... "3 6—4 4] arenotexceeded.—For Indian Corn there has been am increased 

Ditto Shorn Pigs 3 0—4 0] inquiry, and 28s. 6d. obtained for Galatz afloat.—The Flour 


Beasts, 3513; Sheep and Lambs, 19,960 ; Calves, 95 ; Pigs, 190. | trade continues much depressed, and the turn of prices in favour 
Fripayx, April 5. of the bnyer. 


Although the supply of Beasts is not very large, it far exceeds ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. — 


the demand, and on the average prices are lower. The number Wheat. Barley. Oats. Flour. 
of Sheep is only moderate, but they cannot all be sold, notwith- vs. Qrs. rs. 
standing lower rates are submitted to. It is difficult to make | English ... 1650 870 930 1390 sacks 
6s. of the choicest Lambs. Trade is very dull for Calves, and Irish ...... — _ 1450 
only a few make anything over 4s. From Germany and Holland | Foreign ... 4620 2110 17520 — bris. 
there are 21 Beasts, 30 Sheep, and 97 Calves ; from Scotland 200 IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BABLEY.| OATS.; RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS, 
Beasts; and 132 Milch Cows from the home counties. AvEBAGEs, |————|———— peererte 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 8 6 to3 8| Feb. 37s 6d| 23sl0d|15s 44|20s 7d] 24811d|26s10d 
fords, &c. ...3 4to3 6| DittoShorn .., ss. — os = 3711 | 23 7 |15 6 \2011 | 24 8 |26 0 
Best Short-horns 210 —3 2| Ewes & 2dquality 210—3 2) March 2 38 6| 23 9 11411 |Q111 | 24 4 |25 11 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 8| DittoShorn ... ... tee eg) 38 6| 2310115 2123 3| 24 7 (25 4 
Best Downs and LALO ate din cso (0) > OID Pewee : 38 1| 23 8 |1411 |22 7| 24 1 |25 2 
Halfbreds+ 2/4 Ovi Di Calves ss, oss Ge Oe —s OF — 30 37 9| 23 6/15 2 |21 7) 2810 |25 3 
Ditto Shorn Jeet) RE Mpa EP eee 80 eee pees 
Beasts, 811 ; Sheep and Lambs, 5130; Calves, 203; Pigs, 135, Aggreg. Aver. 38 1 23 7/15 2 |22 3| 24 3/25 6 
Duties on Fo- | ——-——|—_——-| ——_ 
reign Grain L 0 1, Oleh OLE Oe ere Ot 


POTATOES,—SouTHwankk, agit tied both 
The Committee report that the market is well supp ied bot . F . , F 
coastwise and Continental. Trade is very heavy, which has Pion rede ok oo Rhee | Yor Ay rare 30. 
compelled salesmen to store more than is desirable at this time t pes and Weg St Pe s 


of year. The following are the present prices :—York Regents, 38s 6d 
70S. to190s. per ton ; Wisbeach do., 70s, to 80s.; Scotch do., 608. | 39 ¢ - l 58 a +8 
to70s.; Scotch cups, 50s. to 65s. ; Scotch whites, 40s, to 498.5] 33 y pe “ee l ES % 


French whites, 55s. to 70s.; Belgian do., 40s, to 55s. ; Rhenish | 37 44 


yian guano, and of ** Chincha guano” from Peru, respectively 
give the tollowing results : Bolivian, Peruvian. 


Per centage of ammonia .......46 15,244 16.25 
Phosphate of lime, magnesia ...... 26.5 225 
WR AMO a ik Sadat Seve nda Seesaw ee 6.5 10 
Professor Johnston gives the following account of guanos : 
Water, Organic Matter, Phosphates, 
Variety. p. cent. from from from 
Bolivian ...... 5 to 7 56 to 64 25 to 29 
Peruvian...... 7—10 56 — 66 16 — 23 
Chilian . ... 10 — 13 50 — 56 22 — 30 
Ichaboe ...... 18 — 26 36 — 44 21 — 29 
Saldanha Bayl7 — 34 14 — 22 45 — 56 


Patagonian... 14 — 40 16 — 38 17 — 40 


UnniGATION : Inquirer. If the water can be directed over it, so Old Clover ... ... 75 
as everywhere to keep moving, no doubt the pasture will 


benefit. 


Lapoonrens : A Saul, Thank you: but the letter would be more | Inferior ditto... 50 0b 
properly confined to the Mark Lane Express than made the | New Hay sty genes _ 


subject of discussion here, 


do., 40s. to 55s. ; Dutch, 40s. to 49s, 379 ae [ en om +e celal ltcenaans 
37 9 —|—-— on 
SEEDS.—Apnrit 5. 


oo ro ase 


HIAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 


SMITHFiELD, April 4, R 

Prime Meadow Hay 668t072s | Clover... ... .. 60sto Sts | Canary, per dis... 70s to 74s | Coriander, per cwt. ...16s— 21s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover eee | Caraway, per cwt. ...81—33 | Mustard, white,p.bush.7 — 9 
HoWwoh oo =f) "| Sew... 28) 87 | Bema +34 — 85 — brown, do. ......10 — 18 

New Hay ... - _ J, CooPER. Linseed, foreign, do, 37—45 | Rape, per last ......0+ 281.—341, 

Trade very dull, Clover, red, per cwt....24 — 46 Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...81. 5s 


— — foreign,do.— — —  — foreign,p.ton 6. 0s 
60sto 70s| — White, do. ... 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do. 4l. 5s 
— — foreign,do— — | Tares, per bush,...3s0d—5s 6d 


LiveRrPoot, APRit 5.—The corn trade this morning was in- 
active in the extreme, and so few transactions occurred in 
Wheat and Flour thatit is difficult to alter the quotations. 


CumBeRLAND Market, April 4. 
Prime Meadow Hay 68sto74s | Inferior ... 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 |NewClover ... ... 
New Hay Straw 


84 
WHITECHAPEL, April 4. 


an 25 30 
JosHUA BAKEB, 


Fine Old Hay ... 60sto66s| New Clover .,, ... —sto—8 Scarcely anything was done in Oats, Oatmeal, Barley, Beans, 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 70 | or Peas, and quotations are nominally as on Tuesday. Trade 
Straw .. .. ., 20 26 | was dull for Indian Corn, at 6d.to 1s. per qr. decline on the 

j Old Clover ... .. 70 8t | prices of Tuesday ; the top price of Galatz is 28s, 


14—1850.] 
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ESSRS, PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on WED- 
NESDAY, April 10th, and THURSDAY 12th, 1850, a First 
Class collection of Carnations, Picotees, and Auriculas ; also 
Climbing and other Roses ; choice Dablias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, 
Pinks, Ponies, &c, May be viewed the morning of sale, 
Catalogues had at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 
EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS, 
M® J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he 
received by the last overland mail a select parcel of 
ORCHIDS, in fine condition, collected in the central provinces 
of Ceylon, and comprising many rare varieties of Vandas, 
Dendrobiums, Coelogynes, Renantheras, &c. ; they will be sold 
by Auction at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY, the 12th inst., at 1 o’clock precisely.—Catalogues 
will be forwarded in due course. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS. ‘ 

st a BE LET, on Lease, with immediate possession, 

a desirable MARKET GARDEN, situate at Turnham 
Green, near the high road, containing upwards of 16 acres, 
with good House and Offices. To a tenant of undoubted 
responsibility the extensive and valuable stock of Trees, Shrubs, 
and Bushes will be included in the letting and scheduled in the 
Lease,—Apply to Mr. W. S. Pavznrson, Solicitor, 7, Bouverie- 

' Street, Fleet-street, London, 


‘PATENT WOOL NETTING FOR COVERING 

TREES, EARLY FRUITS, and FLOWERS.—No article 
80 effectually preserves Fruit-trees from Frost, Cold Winds, 
Blight, and Insects, as WOOL NETTING.—Agents, Duncan 
Hairs, 109, St. Martin’s-lane; Minier, Nash, and Nash, 60, 
Strand; Hurst and M‘Mullen, 6, Leadenhall-street; Charl- 
wood, 14, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden ; Kernan, Great Rus- 
sell-street, Covent-garden; and Clark, King-street, Covent- 
garden, London, 


PAtENt SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
‘ Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen, Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. a set. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, ls, 2d. each. 
Patent Fumigation, for destroying insects on plants, in 

eenhouscs, &c. : at Messrs. J. H. Boopsyrer and Co.’s (late 
Bacnon and Boossyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Mannfactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 


ARDEN ENGINES, SYRINGES &c.—CAU- 

TION.—The well-known reputation of READ’S Engines, 
Machines, and Syringes, has led to the nefarious practice of 
placing Cards in Shop Windows, with the words “ Rrav’ 
Patent” over Syringes of the very commonest description. 
R, Reap begs to Caution the Public against being deceived 
by such false representations, as many of these Instrments, 
upon trial, will be found defective and useless.—READ’s Syringes 
may be known by the Royal Arms, and the words “ REApD’s 
Patent.” Manufactured only at 35, Regent Circus, Picca- 
dilly, London. 


ALLIMAN’S FRUIT PROTECTOR, Registered 

March 22d, 1850, was offered, for the first time, March 2d, 
1850 ; was patronised by Richard Holland, Esq., 42, Grosvenor- 
Square, London; and was shown in private at Buckingham 
Palace, 13th March, 1850, and returned with a Satisfactory 
written reply. It has been named the Fruit Preserver, and 
pronounced to be an article of great utility by a great number 
of first-rate Noblemen’s Gardeners, The interest of the money 
Jaid out will not amount to more than 4d, per Peach, Grapes 
id. per bunch, per year. ©, H. will be thankful to receive auy 
order, and will complete it as soon as it is in the Sole In- 
yentor’s power. — C. Hatziman, 1, Queen’s-place, Norland- 
Square, Kensington, Middlesex. 


H YPRAvLIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 
on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 


an tere a ca 223 
TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 


GLASS PIPES, 
1 ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co.,, GLass Manurac- 
fs Ene on peokage and of Nailsea, Somerset, beg to inform 
& . ngineers and others, that they are prepared to suppl § 
HAFF MACHINES. Horse Masters should Blve | PIPES of from 1 to 4-inch bore, in nap ihe of from 8 tp pia 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and the lengths being Jess as the diameters of the t i gaat 
those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior eee 2 of Me bores increase. 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on| Q@LASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and PURPOSES, &c, 
&, Billiter-street. 
N.B, Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired. 


How TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 
ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 


[00% TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


MILK PANS 


look better than he now does when you are paying not less than FISR ¢ 
12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these LOBES 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! : 


PASTRY PINS ES= 


O YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No, Then you lose oan ree out . ; " 
! of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well.—_ MARY : eee =: 
WEDLAKE np CO.S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior | PROPAGATINCABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 4% MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS which is of 
? 


bushels daily and more. Nearly all respectable Coachmasters ete Bast description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces at 
’ 2 ae > 


and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at fi 2 Tots : : ‘ 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- iatge “ae Glues, or ae Bt ite mame 5 ned 
bees) ’ G ° le 


wall Railway. Plate Glass, from 1 i i 
s 7 nl ; j = P F 8. 2d. to 2s, per foot, accord to size, 
N.B. Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. Patent Rough Plate Glass, from en linch in thickness, from 
Fed ei Meo upwonds. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
. ac to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s, to 5s. each. Cucumber Tubes 
peg Sd fr escaerep ake tle “cdi ale aa on oe 24 inches long, at 1d, per inch, Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
is Lops Sea = , | each. asp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
HE FARMER’S FRIEND AND COMPANION ; Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
showing how to farm to sae ie eet and save mera Eastern Counties Railway. 
by introducing, for the benefit of the agriculturists, a new an —= SNE SNCS ~ Z 
made valuable receipt for the manufacturing of the New Patent i lig GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—TO BE SOLD, 
Manure, which will be sent gratis, and can be mznufactured | - the first Six Volumes, half-bound, and in good condition, 
without a license by every farmer, as the preparation is most | Price 5l.— Apply to F. H. S., 221, Tottenham-court-road, 
simple and cheap, and suitable for all seasons, soils, and crops, | Middlesex. 


at the trifling expense of ll, per acre, warranted equal to 2 
12 leads of fate vera manure, and a perfect substitute for all IRON AND WI RE FENCIN G, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
SONS, 


MANURE IS MONEY.—MOST IMPORTANT TO LAND 


foreiga manures. Also showing how to fatten every description 

of Stock and Poultry, at one-third the cost now adopted, the HOMAS PERRY AND 

best and cheapest method of draining, &c. This valuable 252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 

Treatise on Farming and Grazing, registered and entered at And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staflordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 


Stationers’ Hall, contains also a collection of 150 of the most 
valuable receipts ever discovered in agriculture for profit, &c., | PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, d&c, ; 


with full directions for use, by the late celebrated agriculturist, 
Mr. Ellman, and others, and patronised and highly recom- Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 
mended by H.R.H. Prince Albert, at Windsor Farm, the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, their Graces the Dukes 
of Richmond, Portland, and Bedford, &c., and will be for- 
warded, without fail, by return of post, free, to any part of the The works of Messrs. Parry being situated in the heart of 
country, by enclosing 12 postage stamps, addressed, pre-paid, | the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
to Messrs, Moraan and Co., Post-office, Lisson-grove, Maryle- | with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms. 
bone, London. Mind the address. Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
N.B. The receipt for manufacturing the Patent Manure can | rooms contain an immense yariety of every description of Iron 
be had alone, by forwarding six postage stamps, and Wire-work, and are the largest in London, An Illustrated 


Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
HABILEY’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. | application, post-free. 

In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct _ Te nih 
attention to the Lending Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle ot (GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
Saturday, Dec, 8, upon the subject of ‘ Patent Rough Plate,” 7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- Sersiibenisieeeniiiahenineans. 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, cee »@ 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HarTLEY and Co., precisely at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 


2 


Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 
And Government Contractors. 


8by 6 andunder 10by8 at 43d. per foot. 
10 by 8 4 14by10 atid. ,, 
14 by 10 7 Ii foot atdid. ,, 
1} foot 3 feet at 6d, 


” >” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 6} by 44...10s, 6a, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s. 6d, 
7 by 5 and 7 by 5$...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s, 0d. 
Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 


> 
PSSST. 


ee Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps ar 
va eee ee a depth. of 900 or Donche, } 55. 6a, per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, > Gaivan- Japanned 
Pa Pour, Hot-air, an other kinds of Baths. Buildings, Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass | isede= Iron. 
iukine tories, d&c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying | 2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd. 
— ane DoReeting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s, 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register: 2-inch ,, strong » bg eee ey) 
irect to JouN Leaa, Cheltenham, ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &c. 2-inch ,, extra strong, est 7 ieali: » 
DESIGNED, ERECTED, AND HEATED BY JAMES PHILLIPS and CO, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET |13-inch 3) light EN Ey 0 Siam agele 
J. THOMSON, FOR J. SHUTTLEWORTH, ESQ., NEAR | WITHOUT, LONDON. domed 2 areas 8 AD age eg, 2 
BAKEWELL. : lj-inch ,,  extrastrong,, a! 11 


— 


per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
| PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS | borough, Hull, or Newcastle 

TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, — 
to James Herzey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London, 


e GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. ; All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
H= LEY anv Co. supply 16-oz. Sheet Glass ‘of | If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3g, | fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 

per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BIS SOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 


PROPAGATING 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 


See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


\ OTHOUSE DESIGNING, BUILDING. AND 

HEATING.—Every description of Horticultural Struc- 
ture designed, Erected, and Heated by Hot Water, common 
Flues, and other modes, on the most economical and improved 
modern principles, Testimonials and references from Noble- | f, 
men and Gentlemen who have kindly patronised, for more 
than 15 years past, J. THOMSON and Co.’s Modern and Simple 


Mode of Constructing, Building, Warming, and Ventilating 
Garden Structures, 


J. THomson having had full 25 years’ experience as a prac- No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, 


tical Horticulturist, Landscape Gardener, and Garden Archi- h 
tect, in her Majesty’s Royal Gardens at Windsor, Kew, and | @ 


Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 


for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 


Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagatin es 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every abhor (GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 


description of Garden Glasses. 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. 


Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White | It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 


Messrs. CHANCE, HarTLEy, SWINBURNE, and others, 


100 and 200 feet cases of larze Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
oot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 


GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 


PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never | ing, the atmosphere not having the slizutest action onit, It 

was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &e. | highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
Wholesale Warehouse for | acknowledzed to be the ch eapest and bes: article ever produced. 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries. 
Pheasautries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
May be | requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
ad Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan | of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
nd Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 


Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 


other places, most respectfully solicits the favours and patron. 


age of Noblemen and Gentlemen about to form new, or to alter SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, GUANO 


and embellish their present Parks, Gardens, &c. 


Jans and Estimates for remodelling Parks and Gardens, or | at Messrs. Hunte’ Bone Mills and Manure Works, H 
0: Building and Beating Hothouses, and other Garden im- Lambeth, London. Established 1816. 


provements, furnished on application to J. Tuomson and Co., 
Hothouse Builder, &ec., King-st., Hammersmith, near London, 

. *»* Rustic Sammer Houses, Chairs, Melon Boxes, and Lights, 
Vases, and similar Garden Ornaments, made on the shortest 


3 A sound practical knowledge of Analytical aud Agricultural 
notice. me 


cs jing, Wwe., may be obtained in Messre. Nespiv’s Academy, in 
Grout AND PORTER,—Jenner, Wickrne, and addition to a good modern education, = 


_ JENNER, are now delivering for cash to private families | 
their celebrated PORTER at 13., and imperial STOUT at L 
1s. 44. per gallon. May be had in'casks of 44, 9, 18, 9nd 36 galls, | m 

N.B. Their Ales ate now in very tine condition, 
South London Brewery, Sou hwark-bridge-road, 


f 


MESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 


| personally or by letter, 


dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 
»|12 inches wide 3d. per yard] 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
, | 18 ”» » 48d. Ts 36 e Aa Mees » 
igh-street,|14 _,, ay. OG 5 Cee een ai 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 


Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if gaivanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and fFireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d. per Square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, fron. 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each ; 
Flower Stands, trom 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-mukers, tuillers, d&e,—At 
can be had on application either | the Manufactory of Tuomas HENRY Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 

Snow-hill, London. 


CRUSHED BONES, and all other artificial MANURES 


CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 


hemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 


Mr. NEssit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
ind Surveying, English Parsing, dc., ave published by Lone. 
an and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


GR: Ay ¥, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 


Peach!House, 
30 by 16 feet, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Frasex.— I have much pleasure in expressing 
I have no hesitation in stating, 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen 


Joun Suaw Leran, Esq., is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


ve, 
45 by 20 ft. 


GY 


GY 
os 
S74 C4. 


Sto Greenhouse, 


45 by 20 ft. 
[EnEecrep For Joun SHAw Leiau, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


them. 


CHELSEA, 


ating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
e of houses shown below, 3 


nih eatin a par ag ee the range of houses you erected here. 
that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the co 

I shall have much pleasure a answering any refereeen you may pleases’ 0 direct eMail 

(Signed.) . 


f [AeRIL 6. 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and He 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the rang 


7m : 
They have much 


; 


Vinery, 


Vi 
30 by 16 ft. i 


ry, 
30 by 16 ft. 
I may also state that my honoured employer, 


‘‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.’ 


ARE AND RABBIT PROOF 


ae fi i 
EI es 
Sale D. YOUNG anp COMPANY (tate 
Ww. anv C. YOUNG) 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND 
22, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER, Lonpon; CASTLE- 
Bouripines, Dersy-squaRE, LiveaPooL; 128, HIGuH-8STREET, 
EpinzoreH; and 82, Sr. ENocH-sQuARE, GLascow, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course ot 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost or 
proteoting them with this Net, It is so durable, that when 

lantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it ean be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer, As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, us required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., ls.; 80 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost «. £315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide 0 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 65 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide ws TELON 10 

If more or less than a web is required,*it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports -of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-iach at 1s. is eaual to 24 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection seut free of expense. 

C.D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Treland. 


M ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK-CLOTHS, &c. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road (facing the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Railway Terminus), and 17, Smithfield-bars, London. 
The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 
The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee ; 
This tent for our dinner and that for our tea. 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for Fétes, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THomas EpcincTon and Co., 
Tents of every description, Rick Cloths with Poles, &c. Tanned 
Netting, for the protection of fruit trees from frost, blight, and 
birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed, either in gardens 
or fields, at unprecedented low prices, viz., 1d. per square yard, 
or 200 yards for 14s., or 500 yards for 30s., or 1000 yards for 50s. 
Gardeners and shopkeepers supplied by the ewt. New Arch- 
angel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit, Tarpaulings for 
houses under repair or hire, Orders and inquiries per post 
immediately attended to. 


f Wess NEW PARASOL FOR 1850—* LA FLEUR 
DE LIS ”—Registered, Act 6 & 7 Vic., cap. 65.—This 
elegant and useful article, of extreme lightness and durability, 
different in configuration and style to anything hitherto pro- 
duced, has been brought to great perfection after much time 
and labour to the Manufacturers ; and, from the opinion ex- 
pressed by the first Artists in this department, there is no 
doubt but it will supersede all other shapes, especially as it 
will be produced at little or no additional expense to the ordi- 
nary shapes.—To be had Wholesale of all the leading City 
Houses, and Retail of every respectable Mercer and Dealer 
throughout the Kingdom. 


bP lees BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZINC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, &c., in boxes of 100, &e. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 

Sole agents in London, G. and J, DEANE, 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, 


WIRE WORK, &c., 


ee 
oe 


Horticultural Imple- 
London-bridge, 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS 
AND UPWARDS, 


A POLTABLE 
INSTRUMENT, 


FOR 


FUMIGATING 
GREENHOUSES, 
STOVES, and FRAMES, 


OR 


SHRUBS & FLOWERS, 
IN THE OPEN AIR, 


i! W 
it 


rah 


TENT Fy, 


Without injuring the most 
Delicate Plant; 
Delivering the smoke cool, 
in a dense mass, and effect. 
ing a great saving of 
Tobacco, 


% 
2) 


MANUFACTURED AND 
SUPPLIED to the TRADZ 


BY MESSRS. 
BARBER ann GROOM, 
LONDON ; 


And may be had of all 
IRONMONGERS, SEEDS- 
MEN, AND FLORISTS. | 


Now ready, price 7s, in cloth, 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. By Mas. Loupon, The Fiera Epirion, in which 
the information is brought down to the present time, 
Published for the Proprietor by BraDsuny and Evans, ll, 
Bouverie-street. 


In crown 8yo, price 16s., in cloth, a New Eprrion, corrected to 
5 the present time, of 
fe oanenrie 8 BOTANICAL DICTIONARY ; com- 
i. prising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain, with a full explanation of Technical Terms. 
*,® For the convenience of persons possessing the First Edi- 
tion, a SUPPLEMENT, containing all the New Plants since its 
appearance, is published, price 5s. in cloth, 
Brapuory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PRUFESSOR LINDLEY. 
a Tn 
oo aoe BOTANY ; or, the Rudiments of Botanical 
Science, Price 5s.6d. 
il. 
T HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or, the Structure, 
Classification, and Uses of Plants. Price 30s. in cloth. 
y It. 
Bf iia ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, Phy- 


siological, and Medical. Price 12s. cloth. | 
*,* The Glossary may be had separately, price 53. 


Iv. 
Ts ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND CO. 
NOMICAL BOTANY, illustrated with numerous diagrams 
and woodcuts. Price I4s, cloth. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the Ist inst. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. I. of - 
BA FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. LinptEy and Joarra PAXTON, 

And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Wodcuts. 

Brapsoury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Just published, 

By Rivewsy, of Piccadilly, and Surrp, of Blandford, 
6 es ADVENTURES anp TRANSFORMATIONS 

or NITROGEN anp AMMONIA; or the Rev. A, Hux- 
table’s Great Pig Secret mye By Epwaxp OKE SPoones. 

rice ls, 


Just Published, price 1s, 6d., in fancy coloured boards, Vol. I. of 

HAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE.— 

Contents.—I. The Bonaparte Family—II. The Sepul- 
chres of Etruria—III. Valerie Duclos : some Leaves from the 
Journal of a French Physician—1V. Education of the Citizen 
Vv. The Myth—VI. The Sunken Rock : a Tale of the Mediter- 
ranean—VII. Popular Cultivation of Music—VIII. Ebenezer 
Elliott. 

W. and R. Coamsers, Edinburgh; Ws. S. Orr and Co., 
Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, illustrated with a beauti- 
fully-coloured Plate, 
TE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
The work is also issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d. ; each 
Part containing Five Coloured Plates, numerous Woodcnts, 
and Forty-eight pages of Letter-press. 


In Monthly Numbers, price 6d., with Coloured Plates, 
fees FLORIS!’S GUIDE AND GARDENERS’ 
AND NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR. 

Each Part contains Sixteen pages of elerantly and closely- 
printed Letter-press, devoted to the description and cultivation 
of Florists’ Flowers, with a “ Gardeners and Naturalists’ Calen- 
dar,” contributed by seventeen of the most celebrated Gardeners 
and Naturalists of the day. 


= 
In Weekly Numbers, price 2d., Stamped 3d., Monthly Parts 
(Five Numbers), 1ld., 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER; or, A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF HORTICUL- 
TURE, AND RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Conducted by GEoraE W. Jounson, Esq., Editor of the ‘f Gar- 
deners’ Almanack,” ‘‘Modern Gardener's Dictionary,” Wwe. ; 
and Assisted by a Staff of able Contributors. 
A New Volume, with new features, commenced on the 4th inst, 
London: W. S. One and Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


f° Us Eso wWoRDs. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Contents oF No. II. for Appin 6. 

A Child’s Dream of a Star. 

The True Story of a Coal Fire.—Chapter I. 

Lizzie Leigh,—Chapter II. 

Work.—An Anecdote. 

Perfect Felicity. In a Bird’s-Eye View. 

A Dialogue of Shadows, 

An Australian Ploughman’s Story. 

Heathen and Christian Burial. 


Published Weekly, price 2d,, or stamped for post, 3d. (also in 
Monthly Parts.) bia’ 4 
Office, 16, Wellington-street, North (where all communications 
to the Editor must be addressed) ; and Sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
Now ready, price 6s., in cloth, gilt, a New Edition of 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS. 
Their Management, Habits, Pood, Diseases, Treatment, 
Breeding, and the Methods of Ca’ them. With Numerous 
Illustrations. By J. M. Becusrein, M.D., &e, &e., of Walters- 
hausen in Saxony. 
BrabDgsory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Oe 
MR. T. TATE'S NEW ELEMENTARY WORK. 
On Friday, April 12, will be published, in 12mo, with many 
Woodcuts, ¥ we 
E XPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY : being a Familiar 
Introduction to the Science of Agriculture. By Tuomas 
Tare, late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the National Society’s Training College, Battersea, formerly 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the York School of Medicine. 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS simplified and applied. 12mo, price 4s, 6d. 
GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, TRIGONOMETRY, LAND- 
SURVEYING, and LEVELLING. 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES on MECHANIGS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
12mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. cloth. 
TREATISE on the First Principles of ARITHMETIC, after 
the Method of Pestalozzi. 12mo, price ls. 6d. cloth. 
ALGEBRA made EASY. Chiefly intended for the use of 
Schools. New Edition. 12mo, price 2s. cloth. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Books I. to III. ; 
with various useful Exercises. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 12mo, with numerous 
Woodcuts.—Nearly ready. 
London: Loneman, BRowN, GREEN, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIV., 
will be published on THURSDAY next, the 11th inst. 
ConTENTS. 
NATIONAL OBSERVATORIES—GREEN WICH. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. 
THE METROPOLIS. 


and LonNeMARS. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO 
LANDOR’S POETRY. ‘ 
THE POLYNESIANS—NEW ZEALAND. 
BRITISH ANB CONTINENTAL TAXATION. 
. THE VILLAGE NOTARY—MEMOIRS OF A HUNGA 
RIAN LADY. 
8, LEWIS ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN. 
MATTERS OF OPINION. 
2 AGRICULTURAL COMELAINTS. 
10. GERMAN . 
London: LonaMAN and Co. Edinburgh : A.and C. Back, 


18 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


In one vol, royal 8vo, illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts, 
price 9s., in cloth boards. : 
fy PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT © 
OF THE LAW OF STORMS, and of the Variable Winds, | 
with the Practical Application of the Subjectto Navigation. By 
Lieut,-Col. REW, 0.B., F.R.S. Joun WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 
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ted by Wirn1am Baap ounrahn 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13. 


[Pricz 6d. 


No. 15—1850.] 


ALTE’S KING OF THE CABBAGES can be 
had in any quantity at 8s. perlb. This Cabbage has 
proved itself the earliest and best in cultivation. 
181, High Holborn, London, 


1 RASS SEEDS.—Important to Railway Companies. 


INDEX, 


Agricultural Society of England 236 6 | Kitchen garden, to crop ...... 229 a 
Bees, to feed .. : Labourers on the Duke of Rich- 
Birds, food of... £29 ¢ | mond’s estate ...., 
Calendar, Horticultur: — returns respecti 
— Agricultural ... Manure, poud mud as , 


c ts, white Belgian . 8b - t eecenecerene 22 . 

Chins, by Sitr,reveu"/200002 231 a | Notes ula travellerzvs.s.ssses 238 «| OX — Ten thousand bushels of mixed Permanent Pasture 
“Chronicles of a Clay Farm,... 233 ¢ | Parsnips. oo Grass Seeds can be had in any quantities at 4s. per bushel ; 
Chrysanthemums .......+6+ 230 ¢ | Peas .......... 


likewise every other kind of Seeds at such prices, to meet the 
times, at J. G. Wa1re’s, Seed-merchant, 181, High Holborn, 
London. 


ENDLE’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 


is JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp. 


Diseases of plants . 
Entomological Society........ 230 ¢ 
Exhibition of 1S5), a precedent 


Pond mud ..,.... 


Foal reform Seer ee ae 
ucker’s (Mr.), garden, noticed 231 a 2 z Ese . 
Seed lists ........0. siveeseeee 2006] Heating Horticultural Buildings” (for which a Gold 


ILLLAM HAMIL'LON, SeepsMaAN and F'Lorisz, 
156, Cheapside, London, will send, free by post, for 
7s. 6d,, the following 12 varieties of Flower Seeds. 
Campanula lepida Centranthus macrosiphon 
Brachycome iberidifolia Clintonia pulchella 
Lobelia ramosus Nyctarinia capensis 
Passiflora capsularis Passiflora Roddiana 
Phlox Drummondii Podolepis chrysantha 
Portulaca splendens Schypanthus elegans 
Also free by post, for 5s. each, 
TWELVE VARIETIES OF BEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS; 
TEN SPECIES OF ORNAMENTAL GRASSES, 
25 varieties beautiful Hardy ANNUALS, with the ENGLISH 
AND SCIENTIFIC NAME, as also MODE OF CULTURE 


Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of | AND TIME OF SOWING, printed on each packet, 5s, ; 12 vars. 


2s. 6d. ; free by post, 6d, extra, 
CANVAS for Shading Flower-beds, Frames, &c., 4d. per 


Medal was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal square yard.—Brown’s Patent Fumigators; Bedding Plants, 


SUPERB NEW PETUNIAS. : 
py AMES TURRELL begs to offer to the Public his 
new and choice Seedling PETUNIAS, which he can re- 


Tote ty seeseesseeeenes 230 €) Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society) we have | &c. &c.—156, Cheapside, London, 
_— ens eanteaseli cause 397 8 aie pore ROTTER asues 2a beenenabled to propagate plants in such abundance, with 
oe ieee ened Regier no an scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 
‘Horses, farm, to feed VERY REDUCED PRICES, 
ee ie We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 


FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the 16th of May next, as 
well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba- 
ceous plants, prices of which will be found in our new Cata- 
logue, on application to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The EXHIBITIONS or FLOWERS, &ce., in the Society’s 
Garden, will take place on the following Saturpays, viz. : 
May 18, June 8, and July 13. Toespay, April 23, is the last day 


commend with the greatest confidence, feeling assured they will 
give to all who purchase them great satisfaction. They were 
selected from a number of fine Seedlings bloomed in 1849; they 
are perfectly distinct, and of the most refined colours, and in 
shape unequalled. 

EXACTUM.—This Petunia surpasses all others in form— 
almost a perfect circle; colour a pinkish white, with a fine 


on which privileged tickets, at 3s. 6d. each, are issued to 
Fellows of the Society, Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such 
tickets, if paid for on or before that day.—21, Regent-street. 


ReYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, WEDNESDAYS, May 8th, 
Jone 12th, and Jury 3d, 

AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; 
after that day, 5s: ; or on the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each; 
and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the 8th, both included. 

N. B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


ROxvAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
5 SOCIETY. 
‘UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

THE FIRST EXHIBITION for the Season will be held in 
‘the Assembly Rooms at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on 
WEDNESDAY, April 17, 1850 (open to all Exhibitors), when 
Prizes will be awarded for the following productions, viz. :— 
Miscellaneous Plants, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Auriculas, Hearts- 
MeL ogsothases, and Specimen Plants ; in addition to which, 
‘a Silver Cup, value 51. 5s., presented by the Committee, will be 
awarded for the best collection of Miscellaneous Plants, by Mr. 
‘Wm, Ivery. For the best 8 Cinerarias, in pots, small Silver 
Victoria Medal, by Mr. H. Chapman. [Tor the 2d best ditto, 
small Silver Alvert Medal, by R. W. Dutton, Esq. For the best 
8 Plants of Oliver’s Lovely Ann Auricula, small Silver Albert 
Medal. And by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ Gardener’s Hive,” for 
the best Seedling Cineraria (not sent out), the Hive Medal, 
value 10s, 

Mr. Oakey’s band will bein attendance. Admission to Non- 
Membéts, trom 1 to 6 o’clock, at 1s. each. List of Prizes, and 
the Rules of the Society, may be obtained from 

Joun TAytor NEVILLE, Secretary. 

Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


(SHELTENHAM GRAND HORTICULTURAL 
FETE, to take place on Taurspay, the 20th of June, 1850. 
—The Committee appointed to award Prizes for the best 
SCHEDULE for the aboye Féte, have determined that for 
general merit, the 1st Prize shall be given to Elizabeth Whiting, 
of Acacia Cottage, Walham-green, Fulham; and the 2d to 
John Edwards, ¥.H.S., of Wace Cottage, Holloway, Middle- 
sex. Unsuccessful candidates wishing to have their Schedules 
returned, can have them by applying to the Hoa. Secretary, 
Mr. J. D. Tacart, High-street, Cheltenham. 

The adopted Schedule to be had on application as above, en- 


closing a postage stamp,—Cheltenham, April 13. 


ART ann NICKLIN, Frorists, Guildford, can 
supply the following, strong and healthy : 

_ PANSIES.—Duke of Norfolk, Aurora, Gem, Orestes, Bloom- 

ing Girl, Example, Matilda, Caroline, Ondine, Ophir, Juveota, 

and Constellation, 12s. the dozen. Free by post, or to London. 


GERANIUMS, new and good, per doz. ... 12s, 0d, 
VERBENAS, bést named, per doz., free by post 6 0 
FUCHSIAS, 5 by ” 6 0 


TU CAMBLLIA GROW ERS, 
REN LANGELIER begs to inform the Amateurs 
of Camellias that he has still some fine CAMELLIA 
STOCKS, fit for immediate Grafting—they are five, clean, and 
healthy—at from 40s. to 50s. per 100; also acollection of the 
choicest and most select sorts.— Apply at the Clarendon 
Nursery, St. Helier, Jersey. * 


- TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND THE TRADE. 


GONRAD LODDIGES avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to tender his warmest thanks to the friends of 
Horticulture who have honoured with their kind patronage his 
date Father and Uncle so many years, and begs to assure them 


“that nothing shall be wanting on his part to merit a continuance 


of the contidence which has always been reposed in their 
house.—The business in future will be continued as heretofore 
under the firm of Conzap Loppicrs and Sons, Hackney. 


NEW AND SPLENDID ANTIRRHINUMS. 

a FOWLE anv SON intend sending out on and 

© after April the 22d, their choice collection of ANTIRR- 
HINUMS, which they are confident will give entire satisfaction. 
Catalogues containing a description of the same, also of a fine 
collection of Verbenas, Petunias, Gerauiums, Fuchsias, 
Phloxes, Lobelias, Herbaceous Plants, dc. &c,, may be had on 
post-paid application to Holland N ursery, Holland-street, 
Brixton-road, Kennington, Surrey, 


N.B. A remittance or reference required from unknown 
correspondents, 


ESTABLISHED 1786, 
GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS. 


the very best quality. 
30 Splendid varieties of Summer Stocks, 


10 Ditto Winter Stocks, 
6 Ditto Autumnal Stocks, 

20 Ditto Dwarf Aster, 

10 Ditto Fine Pyramidal ditto, 

10 Ditto Extra Tall Quilled ditto, 
8 Ditto Double Balsams, 

12 Ditto Double Dwarf Larkspurs, 

10 Ditto Double Tall ditto, 

10 Ditto Extra Hollyhocks, 

10 Ditto Zinnia elegans, 


4 Ditto Extra Wallflowers. 

They will be made up in 5s., 10s., 20s., and 40s. packets, and 
each packet will contain part of the collection, if not otherwise 
expressed by the buyer. 

Post-office orders payable at the Hackney post-oftice, A Cata- 
logue of General Nursery Stock, stamped, free by post, may be 
had on application. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
ASS anv BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1l., 2l., and 3l. A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s. 6d. A List of the Collections furnished if 


required, 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 


Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 


colours, &c. s. d 

100 varieties best and newest Aunuals one kve rey Loy 

50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s. 6d., 20 for awe pelea o 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 

for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12do.for ... 5 0 

20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s.6d.,12for ... 5 0 

20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s, 6d., 12 for 7 6 

20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12for5 0 

IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS. 

20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s. 6d; 12 ditto 2 6 

12 vars. splendid China Asters oes ane 2 6 

12 vars. fine globular Asters 2 6 

12 vars. Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs 2 0 

9 vars, Tall ditto 1 6 


Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 27. and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-office orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown, — 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
forwarded, prepaid, on appleation, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 

AMES KITLEY, in again bringing his SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY before the notice of the Public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who s0 liberally pur- 
chased in the autumn, and it being now the best time for plant- 
ing, begs to inform them that he has a fine stock of healthy 
planis, which have been transplanted, See extracts from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.—“ STRAWBERRIES: J, K, Your 
Seedling Strawberry, ‘ Goliah,’ judging from its size and ap- 
pearance, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal.— Srraw- 
BERRIES : J. K., Lyncombe Vale. We have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling 
Strawberry, ‘Goliah.’ In our opinion it combines the piquant 
flavour of the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the de- 
licious aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion with the 
taste. Apart from the queen of fruits, we certainly do not re- 
Inember anything in this way that conveyed to our senses so 
delicious a treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as 
‘ Kitley’s Goliah Strawberry.’ ” 

Plants, 12s. per doz.. or 41. per 100. A liberal allowance to 
the Trade in plants, when 100 are taken. 

Cash orders expected from unknown correspondents, 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, April 13. 


UGH LOW anp CO., Clapton Nursery, London, 
having imported a large stock of the above from one of 
the most respectable houses in Erfurt, offer them as under, of 


dark throat, and well calculated to make a fine specimen plant, 
on account of its being short in the joints. Vide Dr. LinDLEY’s 
opinion in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 5th May, 1849: ‘A. J. A. 
Exactum, pale blush, good in form, not over large, and nicely 
marked in the centre with violet veins ; a very pretty variety.” 
Price 7s, 6d, each. 

LAVENDULA PENCILLATA.—A fine, large, bold flower, 
veined with dark purple ; colourlilac. See Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of 5th May, 1849: ‘* H. J. H, Lavendula Pencillata, large pale 
lilac, nicely veined all over the flower with deep violet ; a pretty 
variety, but rather thin.” Price 5s. each, 

EYESRIGHT,.—This Petunia is of extra sixe, and novel in 
appearance ; ground colour pale pink, shading to white, with a 
very fine dark eye. See Gardeners’ Chronicle of 22d Sept., 1849: 
‘“‘H. J, H, Pale blush, with dark eye, slightly feathered with 
violet veins ; good in shape and texture.’’ Price 5s. each. 

CONSPICUA.—Brilliant rose ground, with a dark blood- 
coloured stripe running up each of the divisions of the corolla; 
a conspicuous lookiug variety, not unlike a Convolvulus. See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of 22d Sept., 1849: ‘‘H. J. H. Rosy pink, 
eye dark, and slightly feathered ; good in shape, texture, and 
colours, but small.” Price 5s, each. 

The set of four for 20s. When three or more of any one sort 
are ordered at the same time, four plants will be given. Strong 
plants in the middle of May. 

J, T. begs to call the attention of the public to his set of 
Eight Superb GERANIUMS as advertised on the 2d March 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Providence Nursery, Ramsgate, April 13. 


W IVERY has selected from his Superb Stock of 
* SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS (to which four Certifi- 
cates were awarded at the London Floricultural Society, and 
were allowed by all who saw them to be first-rate varicties,) 
Crimson King, ds.; Dowager Queen, 5s.; Earl of Dublin, 5s. ; 
Princess Royal, 5s, ; Staudard, 5s, ; Tricolor,5s, ; Victoria, 5s. ; 
or the set for 30s. 

W. I. bas selected two of the most distinct varieties of 
PETUNIA trom Mr. Young, of New Cross, which can be parti- 
cularly recommended, and which received two first-class Certi- 
ficates at the South London Floricultural Society, viz., Hersee- 
ana, purplish crimson, jet black throat, a beautiful round flower, 
5s. Queen, lilac blush, the throat very richly marked, fine 
substance, 5s. Plants of the above will be sent out after the 
22d of April. 

W. I. can supply good plauts of Chauvier’s unrivalled VER- 
BENAS, imported this spring. The 12 for 40s. 

Geraniums, in fine varie:y, per dozen—6s. to 18s. 0d. 

Ditto, Fancy x3 i 


ee nn 12 to 30 0 

Ditto, Scarlet ,, nal BN 6 to 18 0 
Fuchsias 3 es ag 6 to 18 0 
Verbenas ¥ 5 ea dt tO. 29/0 
Ditto, best French selected .. = 6 to 18 0 
Cinerarias, fine Se ee a 12 to 30 0 
Petunias, fine ae ial 5 6 to 15 0 
Antirrhinums, fine .. Per A 6 to 18 0 
Phlox, very choice mre 9 to 24 0 


*" ” 
Descriptive Catalogues can be had on application. Post-office 
orders made payable at Camberwell. 
Hanover Nursery, Peckham, near London, 


NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 
sy OE MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 
tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
viction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODCOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M. having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will sucpass everythiug yet outin its class, The individual 
flowers cover a-sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping. See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—‘* W, K. B. Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink ; aremarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet scen.” 

Fine strong plants at 5s, each, free by post, 
are ordered four will be sent, 

Mackie’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now read), and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, April 13. 


RUiT TREES, TULIP BEDS, &c.—Those who 

wish toinsure a good crop of Fruit will do well to cover their 
Wall and other Fruit Trees with ‘THE TANNED GARDEN 
NETTING,” being the cheapest, most durable, and best pro- 
tection against Frost, Blight, and Birds, It can be had in any 
quantity from Joun Kine Fantow’s Fishing-rod and Net 
Manufactory, 5, Crooked-lane, London-bridge, at 3d. per yard, 
two yards wide ; or 6d. per yard, four yards wide. Forwarded 
on receipt of Post-ofice order or stamps, 


Where three 
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CHEAP! OHEAP!! CHEAP!!! . 
WHITE begs to offer Plants of his splendid col- 
© lection of VERBENAS, PETUNIAS, FUCHSIAS, &e., 
very reduced prices, viz. : j 
* ERGENAS.—Chawverii, Ocean Monarch, Iphogene, Louis 
de France, John Salter, Queen of the French, Eppsii, Eclipse 
(Dufoy’s and Epps’), Monsieur Affre, Morphee, Burgundy, 
Union Jack, Avalanche, White Perfection, Junius, Anacreon, 
Rose de France, Lady of the Lake, Diversity, Viscomte de 
Tourval, St. Margaret, Minerva, Cardinal, Eyebright, Princess 
Alice, Royal Purple, Vulcan, Superb, Valentine de Saveuse, 
Le Normand, Epomine, Beauty Supreme, La Reine, Satellite 
Bicolor Grandiflora, Robinson’s Defiance, dec. \ ] 
PETUNIAS,—Lonis Napoleon Buonaparte, Princess Alice, 
Conservative, Berryer, Rosea, La Reine, Apollo, Brilliant, 
Conspicua, Amoena, Simpsonii, Marchioness of Hastings, 
Magna Rosea, Splendens, Pet Superb, dc. 
Selections from the above, 6s. per doz. ; left to R, WHITE, 3s. 
FUCHSIAS. — Flavescens, Scarletina Reflexa, Elizabeth, 
Henry of Navarre, Vesta, Rose d’Amour, White Perfection, 
Sanspareil, Ellen, Beauty of Dalston, Atrosanguinea, Acantha, 
One in the Ring, Madame Breary, Leucantha, Goliah, Purity, 
Bianca, Napoleon, Sir H, Pottinger, Etoile de Versailles, 
Duchess of Sutherland, we. . 
HELIOTROPES.—Voltairianum, Peruvianum, and Triomphe 
de Leige, 4s. per dozen; Grisan and Souvenir de Leige, 1s. 
each, or 9s, per dozen. pt 
‘Also an immense stock of Bedding Plants, consisting of 
Salvias, Scarlet Geraniums, &c., the whole of which will be 
ready to send out, ia strong plants, on and after April 22d, at 
3s, per dozen, package included,—Poole Nursery, April 13, 
This Advertisement will mot be repeated. 


GERANIUMS. 
A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF STRONG PLANTS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Rass anp BROWN beg to offer the following from 
their superb collection, 

12 all new varieties of last season 

12 superb show varieties an 

25 Ditto ditto 

50 Ditto ditto 

12 fine show varieties 

25 Ditto ditto A 

50 Ditto ditto Bae tae abe 

Best older varieties, 6s, to 9s. per dozen, 


FANCY GERANIUMS. 

The following 12 new and other choice fancy varieties for 15s, 
Annais Jenny Lind (Ambrose’s) 
Beauty of Winchester (Shep- La Belle @’ Africana 

herd’s) Lady Flora Hastings 
Bouquet tout fait Maid of Anjou 
Jehu Statuiskii 
Jehu improved Yeatmannianum 
Jehu Superb (Chauvier’s) 


NEW PLANTS. 


Geranium Foquet’s Mag- Liebegia speciosa 
nificent Bag ... 21s 0d | Luculia Pinciana a 
Gloxinia Grandis (Hen- Siphocampylos microsto- 
derson’s) = os aD, ma rubra a6 on 
Gloxinia Wortleyana ... 2 6 | Tritonea aurea, 3s,6d.to7 6 
Aschynanthus speciosa 8 6 Fuchsia epectabilis, 2s. i 


Chirita Moonii ae 6 to nas 6 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS supplied, 
prepaid on receipt of four peany stamps. 

Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or to 
STEPHEN Brown. Goods cariiage free to London, and with 
orders of 40s. extra plants presented. 

Bass and Brown’s Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffoik. 


TORY’S SUPERB SEEDLiNG FUCHSIAS, — 

2-48 SOUTH DEVON.—A very distinct and elegant flower’; 
tube and sepals light rosy crimson, long and well reflexed, 
showing a most compact elegantly formed light blue corolla, 
The flowers are produced on long tootstalks and in great abun- 
dance, This is a most distinct variety, and one that will give 
satisfaction to purchasers.—Strong plants, 7s. 6d. 


3.48 DUPLEX.—A most remarkable variety, from its inva- 
riably producing a double rich deep purple corvila. The tube 
and sepals are bright scarlet, well reflexed, of good substance. 
It is a dwarf, compact grower, and an abundant bloomer, It 
will be a general favourite.—Strong plants, 10s. 6d. 


6-48 MULTIPLEX.—This, as the name designates, is another 
double coro!la flower, bnt perfectly distinct from Duplex. The 
tube and sepals are bright crimson, and well reflexed, shewing 
to a great advantage the intense purple corolla, which, for 
doubleness, resembles a large doubie Violet. Itis a very free 
ploomer, and a variety that was greatly admired by those par- 
pies who saw it in flower.—Strong plants, 10s, 6d. 


7-48 IGNEA.—A most splendid flower of extra size, and extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, both in its crimson tube and sepals, and 
deep purple corolla, The tube is long, symmetrical, and of 
great substance, without excrescence of any kind, Sepals suf- 
ficiently reflexed to show to advantage its beautifully formed 
corolla. Iti- certainly a first-class flower, and warranted to 
give satisfaction.—Strong plants, 10s. 6d, 


* 8.48 UNIQUE,.—This is a beantiful flower, of large size ; 
tube and sepals bright glossy scarlet, of great breadth and sub- 
stance, without the least wortiness or roughness of any kind. 
Corolla deep purple and well formed. A most abundant 
bloomer, two flowers being produced at the axil of the leaves, 
In the “ Florist” for September and November last, it is highly 
commended, and described as a “‘ very fine flower.” The habit 
of growth and blooming is excellent. tis altogether a first- 
rate flower, and strongly recommended, —Strong plants, 10s,6d. 

9.48 MIRABILIS.—A great favourite with those parties who 
saw itin bloom, Auearly bloomer, tube and sepals scarlet, 
well formed and reflexed, corolla fine lively purple, bell-shaped, 
a most abundant bloomer, and a striking plant. Habit and 
foliage very good ; amost distinct variety,—Strong plants, 7s.6d. 

* 11.48 SLRIATA.—A most novel variety. The corolla 
which is crimson, being singularly striped wich purple like a 
flake Carnation, It is an abundant bloomer, and invariably 
comes true to its striped character. It was much admired 
when in flower.—Strong plants, 7s. 6d. 

The three sorts marked thus * are figured in ‘The Florist,” 
for March last. The set of seven for 2/. 10s. for cash (prepay- 
ment), A selection of either four for 1/, 15s. for cash (prepay- 
ment.) The usual discount to the trade, 

Messrs, Veitcu and Son have much pleasure in offering the 
above beautiful FUCHSIAS, They are Seedlings raised in 
1848, and proved in 1849, by W. H. Story, Esq., of Whitehill, 
Newtown Bushell, aud were selected from a vast number of 
Seedlings. They are all perfectly distinct, aud worthy of general 
cultivation, Mr, Story’s well-known character as a raiser of 
Seedlings will be a sufficient guarantee that he would permit 
nothing to be sent out with his name attacbed that was not of 
first-rate character, and calculated to give satistaction, 

Strong well-established plants will be ready for delivery on 
and after Monday the 15th of this month, 

N. B. A remittance or reference from unknown correapond- 
ents required ; this will be strictly adhered to, 

Exeter, April 13, 
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RUSSIAN SUPERB VIOLETS, | 
YB PERT SHACKAELL, in again bringing his Seed- 
ling VIOLETS to the notice of the public, takes this 
opportunity of thanking those friends who have so liberally 
purchased of him; and begs to inform them that from the 
middle of March until the beginning of May is the best time for 
planting these beautiful and easily cultivated flowers, 

R. S. refers those who are not yet possessed of them to the 
opinions of the following Horticultural Editors : 

“ Gardeners’ Journal,” Oct, 20, 1849.—‘‘ Viovers: R. §&., 
Bath.—We have much pleasure in testifying to the improve- 
ments made by you in this tribe of flowers, as evident in the 
comparison unitéd by a close ingpection of the sample sent of 
the old Russian Violet and your Seedling Russian Superb, The 
following points of difference exist, and to them we call the 
attention of all lovers and growers of this odoriferous race of 
flowers. The Russian Superb is a better formed flower than 
the old Russian, with much larger petals, better shaped, and 
more fully expanded, showing to advantage a nice white centre, 
the whole bloom being free from that crumpled, half closed 
appearance, so general with these flowers, The perfume is 
delicious, and the extreme abundance of bloom passes all 
question, On the plant before us tbere are 27 blooms, finely 
expanded, and of brilliant colour; and the potted plant fully 
bears out your description, of its inclination to form a tree violet, 
The fact of its beginning to bloom in August and continuing 
until March is a recommendation of itself. In our opinion 
Russian Superb will entirely supersede the old Russian for all 
the purposes for which this variety has been hitherto cultivated, 
its extreme pre-eminence in point of beauty, as well as other 
properties, being indisputable,” 

© Plorist,”’ Nov. 1st, 1849,—‘ SEEDLING Russt1AN Supers : 
R. S., Bath.—Fine bunches and in good condition, This is a 
very great improvement upon the original variety in the size 
and form of the flowers. Its fragrance is quite equal, and the 
foliage very good. It completely eclipses its predecessor, and 
is a valuable seedling,” 

*‘ Midland Florist,” Dec. 1st, 1849,.—‘‘ Toe Russian SuPEeRsB 
VioLeT.—About the middle of last month we received from 
Mr. SHACKELL a most beau'iful bouquet of this excellent Violet. 
Itis a seedling raised by him from the old variety, which it 
much surpasses in size, both of flowers and foliage, It is very 
fragrant, and a great and decided acquisition.” 

© Gardeners’ Hive,” Jan. 12th, 1850.—‘* Mr. SHACKELL, Bath, 
—The bouquet of blue and white seedling Violets reached us in 
safety, and are certainly the best that ever came under our no- 
tice. The foliage alone is a recommendation, but the increased 
size of the blossoms surpasses all others ino cultivation, The 
petals are of greater breadth than ordinary varieties, and, con- 
sequently the flower is more symmetrical; but this is not all 
—the stems are much longer, whichis a great advantage, and 
(though last, most important) the fragrance is powerful and 
delicious, For these improved out-door winter-flowering pets 
of the ladies you will, no doubt, find an extensive sale.” 

‘The Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany,” Feb. 9th, 1850,— 
** VioLetTs.— We received from Mr, R. Shackell, of Bath, a few 
days back, a bunch of his Russian Superb Violets, remarkable 
for their large size, robust habit, fine form, and delicious scent, 
This is a very decided improvement upon the old Russian 
Violet, and must soon come into general cultivation where 
Violets are admired—and where are they not? Accompanying 
the above was a bunch of seedling white Violets, of exquisite 
form, pure in colour, and remarkably sweet. Both of these 
varieties, though humble, are decided acquisitions.” 

Mr. Glenny, in the ‘Country Gentleman,”’— ‘‘THe NEw 
VioLeT, Russtan SupeRrB,— We have received from Mr. Shackell 
a bunch of these Violets and a plant to grow; and, although 
we are slow to pronounce anything actually new until we have 
grown it side by side with the best of old ones, we cannot help 
saying that the flowers are larger, more symmetrical, and 
stronger in fragrance than we have ever found the ordinary 
Russian Violet. The white seedling, which accompanies the 
other is an acquisition ; and assuredly, whether they are sufli- 
ciently novel to be all we require or not, we would rather 
give the price for eicher, to be of such a breed, than have 
the best of the Russians and Whites we have hitherto seen for 
nothing.” 

Dr. Lindley, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 2d, 1850— 
‘© RuSsIaAN SuPeERB VIOLET.—Mr.R.SHACKELL, of Buth, has sent 
us, two or three times, specimens of what he calls by this name, 
It is very difficult to form a just opinion concerning Vivlets 
without growing them ; but we should say that Mr. SHACKELL’s 
have all the apyearance of being a very fine, rcbust variety, as 
we believe it to be,” 

A bouquet of the Russian Superb Violet was recently sent to 
her Majesty, and has been officially acknowledged to the grower 
as proving acceptable to ber Majesty, 

OPINIONS ON THE WHITE WINTER-BLOOMING VARIETY. 

Dr. Lindley, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 3d, 1849.— 
“VioLETs: R, SaackELL.—Your White Seedling is large and 
pretty. Itis a goad white.” 

G. Glenny, in the “‘ Country Gentleman.”—“ The best white 
we have seen,” 

‘Gardeners’ Journal,” Nov. 10th, 1849.—‘‘ Viotets: R. S., 
Bath.— We have much pleasure in again testifying to your 
success in raising Violets, The white variety, just received, is 
an improvement in its class. As a sweet-scented, winter- 
blooming flower, it is very desirable: and, were comparison 
instituted between your seedling and other sorts, on the score 
of colour, we should not hesitate to pronounce your White 
Seedling good. And relieved, as these blooms are by the dark 
green foliage which surrounds them, it shows 1o advantage; 
while its exquisite fragrance secures favour the moment it 
is seen.” 

Price of the Russian Superb Violet, 18s. per dozen; Winter- 
blooming White ditto, 9s. per dozen. Five other Sweet-scented 
varieties, 3s, per dozen. 

RUBERT SHACKELL, 
LOCKSBROOK NURSERY, UPPER BRISTOL ROAD, BATH. 


ie LLL KiKS.— Wanted, Several Thousand Fruit 

Trees. Nurserymen having a surplus stock of Standard, 
Half-standard, or Dwarf Apple or Pear Trees, which they are 
willing to sell cheap, are invited to send the particulars of the 
same to Mr. VarDENn, 154, High-street, Southwark, with the 
lowest price per 1000 they will accept. The trees to be delivered 
next aa Gooseberry, Currant, and Plum trees are also 
w->nted, 


tT Whee SALE, 8U bushels of Green-top Yellow Bullock, 

and 40 ditto of Purple-top Swedish TURNIP SEED, the 
growth of 1849, transplanted and carefully selected. For price, 
&c., apply to Mr, Bryan CLARKE, Farmer, Tuxford, Notting- 
hamsbire. 


HOT-HOUSE BUILDERS 


OT - WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 

TURERS, and INVENTORS of the DOUBLE SADDLE 
CAST-IRON BOILERS, proved the moet superior, Can be 
highly recommended by the Nobility. Prices equal to all com- 
petition. — Address, City-road, near the Toll-gate, London ; 
Manufactory at Old-street, 
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FERN SEEDS, se “” 

GG mores BENNET begs to inform the lovers of 

Ferns that he has still a large quantity of NEW ZEA~ 
LAND FERN SEEDS, and has much pleasure in announcing 
that they have vegetated. Price 28, 6d, per packet. The names 
of the varieties are as follows: No.1, Todia sp., variety aus~ 
tralis; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine variety ; No. 3, Cya« 
thea dealbata; No. 4, mixed varieties of Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes, Adiantums, &c.; No, 5, mixed varieties of Also« 
phylla dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No, 6, Cyathea medul< 
laris. A remittance must accompany the order either in 
postage stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry, 
to Georee Bennet, Brapdon, Warwickshire, near Coventry. 


EETINGS AT WORTON COTTAGE, ISLE< 

WORTH, for the Display and Examination of SEED< 
LING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, and other objects of Horticul- 
tural Interest, 

The Editor of the Fronisr AND GanpEN MISCELLANY 
particularly requests that all Seedlings for the opinions of the 
Censors of that work may be posted, as far as practicable, 80 
a3 to reach Mr, Beck, Isleworth, Middlesex, on the Wednesday 
morning of each week, Parties desirous of attending per- 
sonally with their productions, by takingthe 4,35 o’clock train 
for Isleworth from the Waterloo Station, wilt be put down 
within a few minutes’ walk of Worton Cottage, 

The next Meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 17th, and 
each succeeding Wednesday, at 5 o’clock, P.M, 

An Artist will attend these Meetings, to take coloured memo. 
randa of anything particularly striking. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, 
HE ADVERTISER, wishing to acquire practical 
knowledge of Market Gardening, is willing to communi. 
cate with a party in that line holding ground, who, for a 
moderate premium, would instruct him therein.—Apply by 
letter, prepaid, to R, M., Post-oflice, 72, Farringdon-street, City. 


A hye BAILY, Purveyor to HER Masesty aNnD 
H.R.H. Prince ALBERT, 113, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, Dealer in every description of Useful and 
Ornamental PUULTRY and WATER-FOWL, Dorking, Ham- 
bro’, Spanish, Polish, and Cochin China Fowle. Gold and 
Silver Spangled Bantams, All sorts of Pea Fowls. Gold, 
Silver, Pied, and Ring-necked Pheasants, Tame-bred Phea~ 
santsin any numbers, Live Partridges for turning out.—Priced 
Lists and Estimates forwarded by post, on application. 
TI\HE COLTLAGER’S STOVE will cook sufficient for 

a Family of a dozen persons with one pound of Coal or 
Coke per hour, and is well adapted for Emigrants.—May be 
seen in operation daily at the Manufacturer’s, Messrs, BENHAM 
and Son’s, 19, Wigmore-street, and Messrs. D. and E, Barter, 
272, High Holborn, London, 


Fost Rate SEEDLING FUCHSIAS, VER- 
BENAS, AND PETUNIAS, 


FUCHSIAS. 

KOSSUTH.—Tube and sepals bright crimson, broad, and well 
reflexed ; corolla violet purple, large and well formed; the 
habit and growth of Coralina, with blooms twice the size ; of 
bell-like form, with remarkably beautiful foliage, together 
with its abundance of blooms. G.S. has no hesitation in say~ 
ing that it is the best dark Fuchsia ever offered to the public. 
It has taken first-class Certificates at the Koyal South Lon- 
don, the Central Floricultural Society, and North London 
Shows, the ouly places exhibited. It is also bighly spoken of 
by the Editors of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Gardeners’ J ournal, 
The Hive, &c. Strong plants 1s. 6d. each, April 22. 

QUEEN OF MAY.—A fine large stout flower, tube and sepals 
white, the latter with a slight tip of green ; corolla rosy lilac, 
large, and well formed ; a fine variety. Was awarded a first- 
class Certificate at the Royal South London in July last, 5s. 
per plant in April. : 

ORION.—Shown ‘at the Royal Botanic Gardens as Wonder. 
This will be found to be by far the largest Fuchsia yet offered ; 
a remarkably tree bloomer and good habit ; colour, tube and 
sepals dark crimson, corolla rose purple; of good form; a 
noble variety. Was awarded a first-class Cervificate at the 
North London Floricultural Society. Plants in April, 5s, 


VERBENAS. 

G.S., in offering the following Six Seedling VERBENAS, begs 
to say that they are of the most exquisite form, their colour 
decided, large, and of excellent hatit. 

MONITOR (Smitb).—A most beautiful rich rosy scarlet, with 
bright pink eye, corollaiarge and we)lformed. A most superb 
yauety. Awarded a first-viass Certificate at the London Flo-~ 
ricultural Society. 

CALLIOPE (Smith) is a bright rose, suffused on the edge and 
richly blotched, with crimson centre and yellow eye, ‘‘The 
form of this variety is a decided improvement on many out; 
size of pip large, a fine trusser.”—Gardeners’ Journal, A 
first-class Certificate awarded at the Loudon Floricultural 
Society. 

DE SDEMONA (Smith),—“ Salmonish pink, richly blotched with 
rosy scarlet, centre greenish len on, form pretty good, size of 
pip and truss desirable.”—Gardeners’ Journal. A first-class 
Certificate at the London Fioricultural Society, and a pre- 
mium as the best seedling of 1849 at the Royal south London 
in September tast. 

MASTERPIECE (Smith) is a fine flower, very showy, if not of 
first-rate form ; colour a magnificent purplish crimson, centre 
greenish lemon, eye white, a noble trusser, “ Mr. Smith’s 
Seedling Verbenas were very good.” — Gardeners’ Journal, 
Sept. 1. 

LAURA (Young).—A bright rich salmon, the eye being sur- 
rounded with bright crimson, truss large, a most beautiful 
variety. A first-class Certificate awarded at Camberwell. 

LETIL£1La (Young).—A beautiful delicate peach colour, with a 
blotch of brigis rosy pink, very distinct and fine. 

G.S. begs to say that the above six will be sent out in good 
strong plants by the 22d April, at 5s. each, or 25s. the set. 


PETUNIAS. 

G.S. has much confidence in offering the following three Seed- 
ling PEL UNIAS, raised by Mr, Young, of New Cross, together 
with his ‘* North London.” 

PIOLA.— Form excelient, ground colour blush, with a deep mar~ 
gin of rose-pink ; throat pale primrose, beautiiully pencilled 
with purple; good habit, Was awarded a first-class Certificate 
at the Reyat South London in July, 1849. J 

LETITIA,—Form excellent, ground colour a beautiful mottled 
rosy lilac, the corolla being divided into five distinct compart- 
ments with a deep purple, the throat pale primrose, which 
shades softly into the ground colour; excelent habit, 

YOUNGII.—A rich purplish crimson, with a jet black throat, 
corolla of great substance, a superb round flower, and excel~ 
jent habit, Was awarded a first-class Certificate at the Royal 
South London in July, 1849. . 

NORTH LUNDON (Smith.)—Ground colour bluish pink, beau- 
tifully striped with rich purplish lake, good size and habit ; 
awarded a first-class Certificate at Highgate. Plants in April, 
3s. 6d, each. 4 

Q.S., in offering the above, warrants them to be distinct and 
very superior varieties, : ‘ 

@.S. can also supply all the Foreign and English Novelties, 
Post-vffice orders trom unknowa correspondents made pay- 

able at Islington. , 

G, Smits, Tollington Nursery, Hornsey-road, Islington, 
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- UNEQUALLED NEW SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS. 
ROBERT WHIBLEY begs to refer the reader to 
a his Advertisement of the 9th of February last. 


_Nursery, Kennington, London, 
J AMES WHOMES, Royal Pelargonium Nursery, 

Windsor, can supply fine Plants of HOY LE’S ‘‘CRUSADER” 
GERANIUM at 36s, per dozen; and every other fine variety 
equally cheap.— April 13. 

VERBEN A—** WONDERFUL.” 
G MOORE begs to refer the Readers of this Paper 
° to his Advertisement of the 2d of February. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, April 13. 


PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTs, MANY OF THEM 
FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA, 
| | GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- 
© pointment Frorist To HER MAJeEsty THE QUEEN, aud 
to His Masesty tHe Kine or Saxony, begs to say that his 
CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is 
ready, and will be forwarded by post on application. 


LOWER SEEDS FREE BY POST. — One 

Hundred packets of the newest and best sorts for 18s. ; 

Fifty for 10s. ; Twenty-five for 6s. Selection can be made from 
Renpvie’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, 

German SEEps.— We have a large stock of all the 
Best varieties (See our Advertisement, page 177, 
March 23, “ Gardeners’ Chronicle”’), including Stocks, 
Asters, Wallflowers, Balsams, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias, &c. 

For particulars apply to Wittram E. RENDLE and Co,, Seed 
Merchants, Plymouth. Established 1786, 


HOICE SEEDLING PETUNLAS.—We have the 
pleasure to offer the following varieties of our own raising, 
which have been selected as first-rate from a large number of 
other Seedlings, and we trust will give equal satisfaction to the 
varieties we have hitherto sent out. To besent out on April 20. 
Magnificent, a fine rich crimson, colour and shape of 
~ “ Brilliant” sent out last year, but having darker veins 5s, 0d 
Castor, a large and distinct lilac, with a very rich dark 
urple throat ... na ahs 2 oe pus ee ae: 
Pollox, a large silvery blush, with a dark rich purple 
throat... So ane rae sec (Bs af aes 
Orion, a rich lively crimson lake, of fine form ive aua'S 
Syren, pure white, with a rich bright pink throat, goo 
round form vent: SRR hie’ ghee aa sta 
Caesandra, French white, lilac pink throat, veined, edges 
of the corolla blotched with lively pink, large and fine 3 
The usual allowance to the trade by taking the set, 
or for three plants of a sort. 
12 new varieties of last season oon a Pe 4 
12 superior varieties .., nes Oo an ae = 
12 fine ditto FA os) ne et <a cue =35 
25 varieties in choice assortment ...... as gil 
» The above free by post if required. 
BASS AND BROWN, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. [ i 
Ww. WOOD anv SON are now issuing copies of 
their new CATALOGUE OF STOVE AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, to which is added Descriptive Lists of all 
the newest Camellias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pe- 
‘tunias, and Chrysanthemums, with a very extensive coilection 
of plants adapted for bedding. 

Ww. W. and S, have a large stock of Dwarf Roses in pots. 
April and May are the best months for planting out the above. 
They will be supplied as under, the selection being left to 
‘themselves, 

‘Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon Roses ... 12s. to 18s. per dozen, 

Tea-scented and Noisette do. a» 12s, to 18s, a 

‘China and “limbing do. ... an 9s, to 12s. > 
Caralogues will be forwarded, GRATIS, on application, 


N GAINES begs to inform the admirers of Fancy 
¢ GERANIUMS, he intends sending out on Monday next 
‘the following Seedlings: Gaines’s Parodi, Lady Louisa 
Cornwallis, Elegans, Priam, Nina, Queen Superb, Signora 
‘Carolinii, Odorata variegata; also he has good strong plants 
of his Hero of Surrey and Cerise Unique. 

On the Ist of May will be ready for delivery, his superb new 
Seedling DAHLIAS Lady Auckland, Empress of Yellow, Lord 
Hardinge, Fancy do., Princess Louisa, Hero, Desdemona, 
Rotundifiora and Atalanta. Opinion of this Paper (1849), see 
August, No.34; September, No. 38. Gardeners and Land 
Stewards’ Journal, August, No. 32; September, No. 35.—A De- 
Seriptive Catalogue of the above, including Calceolarias, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas, Verbenas, Rhododendrons, &c., may be had 
‘by applying at the Nursery, Surrey-lane, Battersea, April 13. 
ee ee 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mowpay, April 15—Medical ..8 r.m. | Tuuespay. April 18—Royal ..84p.m. 
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Pathological.. .......0000+8 P.M. Antiquarian ........04....8 P.M. 
= Chemical ........... seeee8 P.M, 
oie vim, | Ferpax, April 19—Royal Insti- 
Civil Engineers... 4 S52 CUTION cesrseeseceeeee 8hr.m. 
‘Wepwespay, April 17. 
Of ATTB .....es0500-8 P.M. | SATURDAY, April 20—Asiatic ..2 P.n1, 
Royal South London,.....1 p.m. Westminster Medical ....8 r.m. 
Microscopical .,.,........3 P.mt. 


Tue plan of growing early crops by aid of waste 
STEAM, as contemplated by the writer in the “ Journal 
of the French Polytechnic Society,” does not appear 
to have had any reference toa protecting roof, but to 
haye been limited to the gain derivable from the 
mere augmented heat of the soil. The good effect 
by this means produced upon Pine-apples, daily 
exposed to the open air, is particularly referred to. 

_ That all flowers will be brighter, and all fruits 
higher flavoured, if ripened under the free and full 
influence of the atmosphere, has long ago been shown 
by us, and is familiar to all observing gardeners. 
Nor has this difference been affected in the least by 
the increased light now obtained by large and clear 
sheets of glass, Augmented light will in no degree 
compensate for insufficient ventilation ; on the con- 
trary, it renders the free admission of air more than 
ever necessary. If, then, glass could be dispensed 
with, and its place supplied by ground heat, an 
important gain, as well as a saving, would be the 
result. This was sufficiently proved by the very 
interesting experiments tried in Lady Rotx’s Garden 
at Bicton, of growing Pine-apples in the open air. 
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We venture to say no such high-flavowred Pine- 
apples had ever before been tasted in England. But 
the Bicton experiment began in May, and ended in 
the autumn ; the Pine-apple plants merely swelled 
and ripened their fruit in the open air; all the pre- 
paration for fruiting was made beneath glass. The 
question then still remains whether by permanent 
ground-heat the Pine-apple, or any such plant, can 
be made to bear our winters, and also whether, if 
that be so, the yet more tender leaves and flowers of 
forced hardy plants would thus be enabled to dis- 
pense with artificial protection. 

Upon this point very little information exists—no 
one having instituted a series of experiments to 
decide it. We know, indeed, that in what are called 
hot countries severe frosts are experienced for many 
nights in succession without injury to the vegetation, 
ifthe air bedry—as in New Holland,forexample. We 
have also before us the very curious fact, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. Ler, of Hammersmith, that 
some Pine-apple plants having been accidentally 
frozen hard in a dry neglected Pinery, nevertheless 
survived and produced fruit, which fruit we tasted ; 
and, although small, it was quite as good as half the 
Pine-apples sold in the markets. But in these cases 
the dryness experienced is precisely what cannot be 
secured in the open air in Great Britain, and there- 
fore they furnish no data upon which any opinion 
on this question can be formed. 

The following experiment is more useful. In 
December 1848, some plants were plunged in soil in 
a Melon pit, the soil being heated ; but the plants 
above it exposed to the open air, unprotected by 
glass or other covering. The following was the result: 


SURVIVED. 

Echeveria secunda 
Abutilon striatum 
Pheenix dactylifera 
Dion edule 

Opuntia, species 

An Agave, from Mexico 
Heliotropium peruvianum 
Statice mucronata 
Fuchsia (The Gem) 
Ceanothus azureus. 


Edwardsia flexuosa 
Berberis tenuifolia 
Habrothamnus elegans 
Acacia melanoxylon 
» Species, New 
Holland 
Melaleuca pungens 
Heimia salicifolia 
Camellia Welbankii 
Orange (stock) 
Diep. 
Habrothamnus 
latus 


Passiflora hederzfolia fascicu- 

3  Bonapartei 
Begonia suaveolens Genista canariensis 

3  uncinata Acacia pulchella 

Candollea, tetrandra » albicans 
Callistemon marginatus | Pelargonium (Ivy-leaved) 
Templetonia glauca Statice Dickensoni. 
Anona Cherimolia 


Lowest temperature at night during the trial 19° 
Average night temperature during the trial... 33°.41 
Average temperature of the soil in which the 

plants were plunged eae cag ern O0 07 

Considering that this experiment was not tried 
with plants established during summer in the soil, 
but turned out in the middle of December, and 
immediately exposed to the inclemency of winter, it 
leads to the inference that heated soil must influence 
greatly the power which plants possess of resisting 
cold, even when accompanied by wetness. But it is 
very far from conclusive, and requires to be repeated, 
and varied in many ways. Supposing, also, that it 
had been wholly successful, there would still have 
remained the question of cost; for it might, and 
probably would, have turned out that to maintain 
the necessary earth temperature would be dearer 
than to cover the ground with a glass roof. If, how- 
ever, the waste steam of a manufactory could be 
thus applied, the question would wear a different 
aspect. 

We believe that the earliest suggestion of the 
possibility of turning sTEAM POWER TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF AN UNDERGROUND CLIMATE, was made by the 
Right Hon. T. F. Kennepy. We have now before us 
a letter dated “ Treasury Chambers, Dublin Castle,” 
in the early part of 1849, from which we make the 
following extracts: 

‘Some consequences at once occur to me as very 
important. I should think that the liquid might be 
injected into the subterranean pipes much less diluted 
than it can be applied on the surface to plants, whereby 
a smaller expenditure of power would be required for 
distribution, by steam power or otherwise. The utmost 
economy of the material would be secured, because all 
gaseous action would take place under-ground, and its 
whole effects would unavoidably go to use and profit. 

“ But another idea has occurred to me, which I am 
anxious to bring under your consideration, because I yen- 
ture to hope that it may be of importance. I assume that 
a garden or field is laid with earthen pipes, in parallel 
lines, 3 feet apart, and 14 or 16 inches under the 
surface (the land being already either thoroughly dry or 
thoroughly drained), and that liquid manure is injected 
and absorbed by the soil in sufficient quantity, I 
assume also that the pipes are not less in diameter than 
1} inch ; if 2 inches so much the better, and the mains 
considerably larger. My idea is, that into these same 
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pipes, which convey the liquid, when they are either only 
partially filled or emptied by the absorption of the 
liquid, there shall be injected by steam power a powerful 
current of heated air, after the manner probably of the 
hot blast in smelting iron-stone, but of course at a lower 
temperature. By this means an actual climate may be 
created under-ground, the pipes will acquire and retain 
and emit heat, the gases of the liquid manure will be 
extricated (and the stronger the liquid the more power- 
fully), fissures in the subsoil will be created by the 
diffusion and action of the heat which will pervade the 
subsoil, the gases and the fluid will be rapidly absorbed, 
always under the pressure and retentive power of the 
incumbent soil, and the roots of the plants will be 
enticed downwards by the genial temperature, and by 
the supply of food. 

“TI venture to think that the effects of such a system, 
modified according to cireumstances, may be very great, 
as applied to crops of all kinds, whether in the garden 
or on the farm, in the meadow or on the tillage land ; 
but I forbear to enter into speculative details, because 
you will at once appreciate the notion either as impor- 
tant or the reverse. 

“I may, however, observe, that atmospheric air is at 
least a cheap and not a rare commodity, and that to heat 
it cannot be very expensive compared to the value of 
the results which possibly may be attained. It would 
seem that almost a tropical climate might be created 
under-ground, while I fear that a British climate must 
remain on the surface; but still if the notion be not 
wholly fallacious, the results may be notwithstanding 
very great. To secure the passage onwards in the pipes 
of the hot air injected, it might be necessary to have the 
pipes to terminate in upright shafts, coming to the sur- 
face at long distances, which, while they would render 
the effectual injection of the air practicable, would not 
infer a great escape of heat; but even this might be 
regulated. 

“ Experiment can alone determine the mechanical 
working of such a system, as well as its effects on vege- 
tation, but it seems to me that the combined effects of 
the injection, to any available extent, of liquid manure 
and of hot air, throughout a season, might produce very 
great results. Another mode of operation might be— 
first, the hot air might be injected in pipes under- 
ground, and, if preferred, the liquid might be applied on 
the surface ; but, in that case, a large portion of the gases 
would be driven off, unprofitab'y, into the atmosphere. 

“In either case, good draining pipes, even without 
collars, laid throughout the land, seem to be the only 
machinery required, with the aid of steam power, and a 
chamber in which to heat the air. The necessary in- 
terstice between each pipe, of 12 or 14 inches long, 
seems to afford an excellent escape for the fluid and 
gaseous manure, and for the hot air ; and the greater 
the heat and the power employed for the alternate 
injection of air and liguid, the more rapidly and effec- 
tually may the process be carried into effect. 

“ In cases where land is to be cultivated deeply for a 
varied succession of crops, the pipes should probably be 
laid at a depth of 16 inches, so that there should be no 
interference from the plough or from the spade ; but 
if the system were to be applied to permanent meadows, 
or to the growth of successive crops of Italian Rye- 
grass, the pipes might probably be placed at a depth 
only of 8 or 10 inches, by which means the action upwards 
of the manure and heated air might be very immediate 
and constant on the roots of the Grasses. The effect 
might no doubt be an almost unheard-of succession of 
heavy crops of Grass throughout a season ; for in reality 
it would be a system of continuous forcing applied to 
the produce of our fields, instead of to the produce of 
our hothouses ; and that by an extremely simple, and by 
no Meansexpensive instrumentality compared to the value 
of its products. If applicable to field culture, the system 
might be still more applicable to market gardens, the 
produce of which is wanted at all seasons, and which, 
from the price they bear, would amply pay for any 
expenditure which might promote production at times 
more or less owt of season.” 

Here we have, at least, a practicable method of 
employing steam-power pointed out, and one to 
which we presume that no objection would be made 
in the neighbourhood of a manufactory, although 
there might be some difficulties about it in mere 
agricultural districts. That a good deal may really 
be accomplished with economy in this way we enter- 
tain no doubt, at least between April and November ; 
and that would be a material gain. But we cannot 
imagine that, in mid-winter, this kind of gardening 
would succeed, unless for the mere preservation of 
vegetable life ; and for forcing purposes it would 
have little application, unless in the case of such 
productions as Mushrooms, Rhubarb, and Seakale. 
It is possible, however, that some of our intelligent 
correspondents may have some experience to pro- 
duce, and, if so, we would earnestly invite them to 
communicate it for discussion and examination. 


To the history of the Vicrortra Warer-Lity we 
have now the gratification of adding a second in< 
stance of its haying produced its flowers, and this 
time near London, within reach of the curious wha 
have no means of visiting Chatsworth. In a larga 
tank, at Syon House, constructed upon Mr. Paxton’s 
plan, the sovereign of the lakes and rivers hag 
begun to blossom with great vigour, and will 
probably continue to do so for many weeks—or evely 
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months to come. Each day produces its flower, 
which begins to open in the evening and bursts into 
full maturity in the succeeding day. ‘This vegetable 
wonder will prove a subject of great interest to those 
who have permission from the Noble Duke to in- 
spect the magnificent gardens in which it has 
appeared. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. XI. 

An Account oF tHE Discovery AND INTRODUCTION 
OF THE NEW Funereat Cyrress.—Permit me to give 
you an account of the discovery of the new Cypress 
sent home last year, and which you have described in 
a leading article, p. 243, 1849, and named C. funebris. 
If you will look at the map of the eastern coast of China 
you will observe the tract of a large river which falls 
into the Bay of Hangchow between the 30th and 31st 
degrees of north latitude. About 150 miles up this 
river, and near to the far-famed green-tea country of 
Wheychow (Hwuychow), the following notes were 
entered in my journal. 

«“ But the most beautiful tree found in this district is 
a species of weeping Cypress, which I had never met 
with in any other part of China, and which is doubtless 
quite new. It was during one of my daily rambles that 
the first specimen presented itself to my eye. About 
half a mile distant from where I was, I observed a noble 
looking Fir tree, about 60 feet in height, having a stem 
as straight as the Norfolk Island Pine, and pendulous 
branches like the Weeping Willow. The branches grew 
at first horizontally with the main stem, then described 
a graceful curve upwards, and drooped again at the 
points. From these main branches, others, long and 
slender, hung down towards the ground, and gave the 
whole tree a weeping and graceful form. It was also 
very symmetrical, andreminded me of some of those 
large and gorgeous chandeliers which one sees in large 
theatres and public halls in Europe.” 

What could it be? It evidently belonged to the 
Pine tribe, and was more handsome and ornamental 
than them all. I walked—to tell the truth I ran—up 
to the place where it grew, much to the surprise of my 
attendants, who evidently thought I had gone out of 
my senses. When I reached the spot where it stood, it 
appeared even more beautiful than it had done at a dis- 
tance. Its stem was perfectly straight, like the well- 
known Cryptomeria, and its branches were formed like 
those of the Arbor-vitz, but much more slender and 
graceful, 

The tree was growing in an inclosure belonging to a 
country inn, and was the property of the innkeeper. 
It was covered with a quantity of ripe seeds, a portion 
of which I was most anxious to secure. A wall, how- 
ever, intervened between us and it. I confess I felt 
very much inclined to climb over it, but remembering 
that I was acting a Chinaman, and that such a proceed- 
ing would have been very indecorous, to say the least of 
it, this idea was immediately given up. Another scheme 
was adopted with the most complete success. We 
walked into the inn, and seating ourselves down quietly 
at one of the tables, ordered dinner. When we had 

-dined, we lighted our Chinese pipés and sauntered out 
into the garden, where the attraction lay, accompanied 
by our polite host. We led the way towards the tree, 
and drew his attention to it. ‘What a fine tree you 
have here ; we have never seen it in the countries near 
the sea where we come from: pray, give us some of its 
seeds.” “It is a fine tree,” ‘said the man, who was 
evidently much pleased with our admiration of it, and 
readily complied with our request, ; These seeds were 
carefully treasured up and sent home to England, where, 
Tam glad to hear, they are now growing mostluxuriautly. 

Afterwards as we journeyed westward the Cypress 
became more common, and was frequently seen in 
clumps on the sides of the hills, It had a most striking 
and beautiful effect upon the Chinese landscape, and 1 
have no doubt in a few years to see the same effect pro- 
duced by it upon our own. It will be particularly valu- 
able for park scenery, for lawns, for the entrance to 
suburban residences, and as an ornament for our 
cemeteries. I have no doubt that it is quite as hardy 
as Cryptomeria japonica and the Indian Deodar, and 
will be a fif companion for both in our parks and 
pleasure-grounds. R. F. 


PARSNIPS. 

THE varieties of these that have been described or 
cultivated are the following : 

Common Parsnip, aliis Swelling Parsnip, Large 
Swelling Parsnip. Roots from 3 to 4 inches in diameter 
at the shoulder, tapering regularly to the depth of from 
20 to 30 inches. Crown generally below the surface- 
level of the ground. 

1. Guernsey Parsnip, alias Jersey Parsnip, Panais 
long, Panais Coquine. An improvement upon the pre- 
ceding, the whole plant being larger and finer; roots 
Sometimes 3 feet long, and Dr. M'Culloch states that 
in Guernsey its roots grow to the length of 4 feet. 
In quality it is much the same as the common Parsnip. 

2. Hollow-crowned Parsnip, alias Hollow-headed 
Parsnip, Panais Lisbonais. Leaves shorter than those 
of the common Parsnip; roots about 18 inches in 
length, from 4 to 5 inches diameter at the widest part, 
ending somewhat abruptly with a small tap root ; crown 
hollow round the insertion of the footstalks, and grows 
generally below the surface of the ground. The seed 
Should be sown in shallow drills, the drills 18 inches 
apart, and the plants thinned out to 12 inches from each 
other ; or to 15 inches if, very large; roots are desired. 
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By good cultivation they have been grown to between 
4 |bs. and 5 lbs. weight each. This is the best variety 
for general cultivation in gardens. The Fourqueé, 
formerly cultivated in Guernsey, is an inferior variety 
of the above. 

3. Turnip-rooted Parsnip, alias Round Parsnip, 
Panais rond, Panais Royal. Leaves few, root chiefly 
above ground, from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, in shape 
resembling a round Turnip, with a strongitap root. It 
is the earliest variety, and will succeed in ground too 
shallow for the long-rooted kinds. 

There is a variety described in Noisette’s “ Manuel 
complet du Jardinier,’ and mentioned by Dr. Neill, in 
the “ Edinburgh Enclyclopzedia,” which appears to re- 
main a desideratum. It is called Le Batard ou de Siam 
Yellow ; in form intermediate between the round and 
the long ; more tender-fleshed and richer- flavoured than 
the other varieties, 2. 7’. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS, 
(Continued from page 213,) 

Genus VII. ; one species. Suakes (or Shakiness).— 
This kind of injury is much more frequent and dan- 
gerous in its consequences than is generally supposed. 
Little care is taken how young plants are beaten about. 
Yet the shock may occasion the laceration of one or 
more fibres, a thing which, though it may not show ex- 
ternally, may bring the plant into a bad state of health, 
by the internal disorganisation which it produces. 
Wind, considered as a mere mechanical agent, is often 
the cause of this evil; thence the precept of agricul- 
tural writers not to plant trees in places exposed to 
certain prevalent winds. It is not, as some would 
imagine, that these winds carry with them saline par- 
ticles which are supposed to form incrustations on the 
trees and thus to affect them, but rather that by 
striking them repeatedly in one and the same direction 
they occasion internal Jacerations. Besides, when winds 
beat about the young branches of trees, they cause 
these to rub against each other. The wind indeed 
cannot be stopped. But a careful cultivator can guard 
against many causes of similar injuries, and especially 
he can prevent the great mischief done by cattle rubbing 
themselves against young trees. 

Genus VIII. Conrusions.—I give this name to all 
sorts of bruises observed on plants. They may be 
occasioned by blows, such as the fall of hail, or by liga- 
tures. Hence two species, Contusions from blows, and 
Contusions from ligatures. 

The cultivator soon learns the injuries inflicted by 
blows; but when they are produced by the striking of 
hailstones, he is apt to attribute them to some specific 
injurious principle in thestorm. It is, however, merely 
by contusions that the plants are wounded, or even 
completely broken up and destroyed. The parts struck 
are torn and disorganised, and the adjoining vessels being 
often more or less affected the evil spreads. Therefore, 
after a hailstorm, tedious as it may be, the injured trees 
should be visited, the affected parts cut out and covered 
with Forsyth’s composition, or the onguent de S. 
Fiacre. ‘his applies to the larger contusions. It 
becomes impossible for the smaller ones, which are the 
the most frequent, and which after many hailstorms do 
much damage to many trees. The only remedy is a 
good pruning the following spring. It is not trees only 
but herbs also that suffer from these causes. 

Contusions of the second species are very common. 
In tying stakes to trees or Vines, in bending branches 
of fruit trees, the ligatures are often made so tight as 
to bruise them and bring on ulcers, the general result of 
ill-eured wounds. When grafts are bound too tight, 
the sap stagnates, and black spots indicating contusion 
may always be observed. Cultivators cannot be too 
frequently reminded not to tighten ligatures more than 
absolutely necessary, and always to use for bandaging 
materials of a certain degree of elasticity. 

Genus IX. Excoriations.—Not unfrequently, whether 
from ignorance or wantonness, the epidermis or bark is 
seraped or torn off. Cattle rubbing against smooth 
barked young trees will not only carry off the bark, but 
even lay the alburnum bare. Nature, it is true, will 
in many cases of herself repair the injury ; yet inmany 
others, by neglect the wound will be converted into 
ulcers, The careful cultivator will therefore, in going 
his rounds, examine his trees, and apply the pruning 
knife, wherever he perceives such injuries, and even if 
only the outer bark is torn off, he will take measures 
for protecting it from the action of wet or cold. In 
the case of our hardy trees such precautions may per- 
haps be ridiculed, but in botanical gardens many are 
the exotics lost from the neglect of them. 


ON THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
MOST PERFECT CULTIVATION.—No. XIII. 
Every day witnesses some improvement upon old 

systems, both in men and things, and every year records 
in its annals the destruction of some useless but time- 
honoured practice, and it is only when we look back 
from some point of progress, some intellectual eminence 
attained, that we become sensible of the advantage of 
the innovation, and wonder that we wereso long blinded 
by prejudice. 

Most assuredly one of the conditions noé essential to 
perfect plant cultivation is a porous pot. And the day 
that shall witness its banishment from our gardens will 
be an era, even in this draining age of gardening. Half 
the difficulties experienced in the cultivation of hard- 
wooded plants arise from the necessity of using pre- 
cautionary measures to combat the deleterious qualities 
of the porous pots in which the plants are grown. Iam 
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aware that such an opinion will meet with some opp: ai- 
tion, and I may possibly be looked upon as an horticul- 
tural visionary, but I think a careful investigation of the 
subject will at least induce respect. Thi 

One great requisition in the successful cultivation 6f 
delicately rooted plants is, the absolute necessity of a 
certain amount of moisture in the soil. Once let a pote 
bound Epacris or Erica be thoroughly exhausted of 
moisture, and it becomes almost impossible to induce 
water to resaturate the mass. The soil employed is 
adverse to the admission of water unless a given portion 
of moisture is present to separate the individual pars 
ticles, and to act as conductors, Now, a plant growing 
ia a porous pot, under ordinary circumstances, is sub- 
jected to an enormous (and, compared with natural con= 
ditions, a greatly augmented) surface of evaporation. 
The moisture of the earth, which should escape only 
from the surface (of course I do not allude to drainage), 
is constantly flying off from the whole surface of the pot. 
It might possibly be argued that the pot absorbs as 
well as gives off moisture. But I cannot imagine a con- 
dition under ordinary plant culture where the atmo- 
sphere of a house should hold in combination a greater 
amount of moisture than the soil ought to do, And it 
is with the evaporation of moisture as with the radiation 
of heat, any two bodies in contact or proximity will ap- 
propriate either in excess, according to their capacity 
for doing so. Again, it is a well ascertained fact in 
physics that evaporation produces coldness in a direct 
ratio to its rapidity or copiousness, And as it is so 
much insisted on by modern scientific gardening that 
the soil should be in advance of the air in temperature, 
it becomes a certainty that to produce a vice versa con- 
dition the best means would be to employ a porous pot. 
And here I would not be misunderstood, I would still 
employ the same material, mechanically speaking, but 
I would coat the exterior with a dense glaze, and also 
the interior of the pot for an inch or two from the sur- 
face of the rim. 

For the healthy conditions of vegetation it is not 
needed that evaporation should take place from the soil, 
other than at the surface. By the present porous pot 
plan the labour of watering is increased three-fold with 
no ultimate benefit. On the contrary, the frequent use 
of water is calculated to deteriorate the soil, deprive it 
of its inorganic constituents, and to rob it of its porosity. 
The evil effects of porous potsare notsoapparentinlarge as 
in small ones—the larger ones, on account of their thick- 
ness, offering a more formidable barrier to the escape of 
moisture. But the evil, if less in degree, is equal 
great in principle, and should be done away with. 

By using non-porous pots we might, 1 think, adopt 
Mr. Knight's mode of Pine growing (i. ¢., without em- 
ployiug a plunging medium for obtaining bottom-heat), 
with great success. Could such a condition be arrived 
at, everybody with a 12-light pit and a row of hot-water 
pipes might enjoy his Pineapple, with less expenditure 
of labour than is required for producing a crop of Melons; 
and it is not too much to say that the culture of every 
tropical plant might be carried on with less trouble and 
expense than at present. Iam ata loss to understand 
upon what principle the porous pot is insisted on, In 
what essential condition does it imitate a natural process 
necessary to the perfect development of vegetable life ¢ 
In none ; but on the contrary, it is calculated, as I have 
stated,’to rob the plant of its necessary root moisture, 
which loss requires to be met by a constant application 
of the watering pot, involving an amount of labour which 
might be directed to a more useful channel. It is not 
only in decreasing the amount of labour and watchful- 
ness, however, that the employment of glazed pots would 
effect a benefit, but in the general appearance of the 
pots themselves, No green lichens could obtain a 
footing, aud any dirtiness could be so readily remoyed 
by the hand, or even with the syringe. An old pot 
would be as handsome as a new one, and the coating of 
glaze would render it less liable to be broken. But 
there is another objection to the ordinary pot, and that 
is on the score of taste ; Lalludeto itscolour. Nothing 
breaks up the harmony of a house of fine plants so 
much as the red brick colour of the pots. The employ- 
ment of a bright red colour for gravel walks is not more 
at variance with true harmony in the keeping of garden 
scenery than that of bright red pots to exhibit plants in. 

I would adopt Mr. Forsyth’s idea expressed in an 
article in this Paper several years since, and haye.all 
flower-pots in which ornamental plants are to be seen 
of a quiet stone colour, ora neutral tint. I think it was 
Brown who was wont to say that a red-bricked house 
set a landscape on fire, and it might be said with equal 
propriety that red garden pots scorch the quiet effect 
of a greenhouse. Surely the time has arrived for paying 
some slight attention to taste in garden matters, but the 
progress is tardy. We still cling to the abominable 
“leaao-to” to grow plants in, and for what reason it 
would be difficult to define, at least upon the score of 
utility. We have abandoned the old straggling system 
of plant growing for an opposite extreme ; the knife and 
shears obliterate every natural characteristic of the plant 
so treated ; andthe old antiquated red brick flower-pot. 
is still endured, let it be hoped, not because it is thought. 
useful, but merely as a mark of esteem for past 
services. Let us, however, expect better things soon. G. 


Home Correspondence. 

Vicloria Regia, at Chatsworth. —This plant is at 
present in the most vigorous health, the leaves are 
rapidly increasing in size, and have already arrived at 
nearly the same dimensions as the largest which was 
produced during the last season, A flower opened on 
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Monday, the 8th inst., and measured 13 inches in 
di meter ; this is more than two inches wider than any 
which had previously expanded, the largest never before 
having exceeded 103 inches. I have also about 20 
young healthy plants, which his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire has kindly permitted to be distributed. I 
shall therefore be most happy to furnish a plant to any 
person who possesses sufficient accommodation for its 
successful growth ; but no tank of less dimensions than 
15 feet in diameter will answer for the purpose. Our 
new tank at Chatsworth, already in progress of building, 
will measure 33 feet across (inside measure), and, if 
necessary, we can add considerably to the size. Of the 
plant’s duration it may be well to state, that the flower- 
ing specimen has formed large, fleshy root-stocks, and 
that its perennial character may now be considered 
almost certain, Joseph Paxton, April 10. 

Feeding Bees.—lIt is an excellent plan to give bees a 
general feeding once or twice in the course of this 
month (April), on a mild day ; it stimulates the workers 
to animation and activity, and thereby aids the bees in 
maintaining that temperature of heat in the hive, so 
necessary to the proper development of the brood, 
which is to form the swarms of the ensuing month. 
Two pounds of the best moist sugar, boiled a few 
minutes in one pint of water, in which two teaspoonfuls 
of salt have been previously dissolved, will prove a most 
welcome test. The liquor may be poured into any flat 
vessel, a wooden trough, or dish, with a board fitting the 
top of it, not exactly, but so much so as to prevent the 
‘bees from passing by its sides ; it should be perforated 
with numerous holes, through which they may reach 
the liquor without danger. Apiarius. 

Cropping a Kitchen Garden.—Will some of your 
readers give me some information as to the manage- 
ment of my kitchen garden. I have only recently come 
to this place, where I find to all appearance a beautiful 
garden, walled on all sides to a height of 14 feet. The 
soil is a rich rather light loam, situated on a gentle slope 
towards the south-west. The extent is nearly an 
acre and a half, yet I am told that I can grow neither 
Carrots, Parsnips, Potatoes, nor Celery. The Potatoes 
run to leaves alone, the others to tough stringy fibre. 
I cannot help believing that the chief cause of the 
failure lies in the gardener’s ignorance of the right mode 
of succession in regard to his different crops. He 
seems to have no idea of arrangement, but uses any 
vacant ground that first comes to hand, for whatever 
purpose he requires it. I cannot dismiss him, for various 
reasons ; and as he is a hard working honest man, I 
think by a little instruction, I may be able to remedy 
the evil. Under all the walls is a border about 3 yards 
in width, the central part is intersected by two 
hedges. Flowers, fruits, and vegetables have all 
been grown together in the central quarters, and the 
borders under the walls have been cropped with early 
Peas. The latter plan I have stopped at once; but in 
order to restore the fruit trees to health, I wish to 
know whether it is necessary to do more than leave the 
borders uncultivated and top-dress them ; whether the 
reots of the trees must be artificially raised 5 or whether 
they will naturally throw their roots to the surface, if 
there is good soil to attract them. Would it continue 
the mischief if I used the ground to raise slight an- 
nuals? The whole extent of the border facing the 
north-west the gardener declares to be useless, except 
for winter greens. Is this the truth? Can no use be 
made of it throughout the spring and summer? The 
sun shines upon it from somewhere about 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon at this period of the year (April). Will 
some one give me a scheme for the proper rotation of 
crops in such a garden. I ought to say that the gar- 
dener declares that the soil is worn out (it has been 
made about 10 years) ; but the situation affords great 
facilities for a change of manure, as it is connected 
with a large farm, and close to the sea-shore. Hitherto 
it has been manured only from the stable ; would not 
sea-weed be an advisable change? ZL. B. S. 

Pond Mud.—In discussing this subject, we should 
first of ail determine the meaning of the terms we 
employ, A “pond’’ is not a sufficiently definite ex- 
pression whereon to hang an argument. I know ponds 
in Wales, each of which covers many acres of ground. 
They are constructed for, and the water is daily and 
nightly used by the immense iron works there, in 
hydraulic balances, the twyers, steam-engines, &c. To 
none of these ponds, however, can “ D.’s” description of 
mud (see p. 201), apply, which, he says, “contains a 
considerable proportion of animal matters.” The fact 
is, the mud of these ponds contains nothing of ‘the kind 
to any appreciable extent, the efflux of the water being 
too active. “D,’s” description can only apply to stag- 
nant water, say a pool or ditch, which is liable to re- 
ceive decaying vegetable matter, or ex¢rementitious 
filth, fit foetid food for foul things to “ knot and gender” 
on. With these premises, I can agree with “D,” that 
lime and salt would be an unnecessary addition to such 
a compound, so redolent of foetid animal and vegetable 
matter. As to his mode of removing the mud, I do not 
object to iton the whole, although I consider that a 
leathern pouch secured to a suitable iron ring, fixed at 
the end of a pole, is as efficient as the iron pouch, and 
far more easy to handle by the workmen. In point of 
fact, this working part depends rather on local cir- 
cumstances and the manager than on any prescribed 
method beyond the general features. W. E. Gill, Truro. 

Artistic Arrangement of Plants in Glass houses.— 
The remarks which you have lately made about culti- 
vating plants without pots, in a more natural and taste- 


induced me to suggest to your readers a plan which I 
have often wished to put in execution had circum- 
stances allowed me. Itisthis. That a moveable house 
should be constructed, which might rest on light iron 
pillars, inserted on blocks of wood level with the surface 
of the ground like a Tulip house, the size and shape de- 
pending upon the situation. If a placé was chosen 
where there is natural inequality of surface and rocky 
sandy soil, a beautiful imitation of the vegetation of the 
Cape and Australia might be made by planting the 
various kinds of Epacris and Ericas, with perhaps a few 
Chorozemas, Diosmas, Boronias, Pultenzeas, Genistas, 
Eutaxias, ke. The ground should be on a slope, and 
the paths should wind round real or artificial masses of 
rock. In the lower part of the house a small artifical 
pond or tark might be placed to hold the rain-water 
from the roof in winter. Some patches of Ixias, 
Babianas, Sparaxis, and such small Cape bulbs might 
be planted here and there at the sides of the path. 
Perhaps, at the back or centre, one or two Rhododen- 
dron arboreums, or some new Indian kind, might be 


placed ; but probably they would grow too large for a 
moderate-sized house, About May or June the whole 
of the glass might be removed, and the sashes and 
lights used in the Melon ground, &c. No bricklayer’s 
work would be wanted, and no heating apparatus 
needed, unless perhaps a small portable Arnott’s 
stove in |the most severe part of the winter. In 
gardens where there are already good-sized plants 
of the kinds above named, the work would be very soon 
and easily effected. Iron and glass are now very cheap, 
and the whole would be in fact on the plan of a hand- 
glass. Many suitable plants might be obtained which 
flower at all seasons, and the place need never be with- 
out some blossoms, I have stated that a slope would 
look the most natural and picturesque, but of course it 
would require some artistic taste to arrange the thing 
properly. The accompanying sketch will convey some 
idea of my meaning. The back might be boarded and 
covered with the patent asphalte felt, which is a good 
defence against frost. A curvilinear iron house would 
be the most ornamental. The dotted line shows the 
natural slope of the ground. An erection of this kind 
must not be on too smalla seale. C. D. S., Chichester. 
—The superiority of the French in horticultural 
embellishment arises not so much from a practical 
acquaintance with art being more common with them 
than with us, as from a more correct estimate of what 
constitutes a man an artist. The phrase of the crafts- 
men of the middle ages when speaking of their craft, 
was “art and mystery,” and a very appropriate phrase it 
was, for truly the art which could produce such works 
as those now collected for our instruction in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, is a real mystery to the great 
proportion of those who call themselves artists in these 
degenerate days. In former times the influence of men of 
genius, famous painters, sculptors, and architects, was 
far more extensive and beneficial to arts and manufac- 
tures than can be the case now, at least in England, where 
every man, manufacturer or gardener, is his own artist. 
The French are wiser in these matters—they know 
that if they want a work of fine art, of whatsoever kind, 
they must go to an artist for it, and they make their 
selection from amongst those who have shown their 
ability by the production of great works. Were we 
weavers of figured silks, or printers of calico, and we 
could meet with an adviser in such a colourist as we 
have lately lost in Etty, we would never put forth a 
pattern until we had first obtained his approval of 
our design; and with regard to the appropriately 
picturesque in gardening, I believe that if men 
with such a thorough knowledge of composition 
and practical experience concerning scenic effect as 
Stanfield or Roberts were to undertake the arrange- 
ment of one of our great collections, such as that in the 
noble conservatory at Kew, we should have a school of 
art the influence of which would soon be felt all over 
the kingdom, and in which the artists of the Jardin 
D’Hiver might take lessons of taste. As the woodcuts 
given in your numbers of the 9th and 16th March 
may enable me to render some of my former observa- 
tions on the subject of fine art more intelligible, I beg 
again to refer to them, and I am the more desirous of 
doing so because they suggest a few hints which may 
possibly prove of use to those who are desirous of investing 
their plant-houses with an interest beyond that resulting 
from the beauty or peculiarities of the individual plants. 
With regard to the print from Von Martius, I would 
observe that however valuable in respect of its truth of 
detail, I byno means adduceit as a specimen of artist-like 
picturesque arrangement; on the contrary, it affords 
an instance of that faulty kind of composition which I 
had in view some time ago when I gave a caution 
against the admission of equal quantities of similar 
forms. Ifit were a view of the interior of a conserva- 


trees constituting its most important features might be 
accounted for and excused on the supposition that they 
were so placed toconceal the supports of the roof; and had 
pictorial effect been the object, it might easily have been 
obtained by giving some of the interesting forms in the 
middle distance greater connection with the foreground. 
There is, however, one pictorial feature in the print 
after Von Martius, which (common-place though it be) 
is notwithstanding very preferable to the corresponding 
portion of the print from the Horticultural Society’s 
Transactions, given in your Journal of the 16th ult. I 
allude to the grouping of the objects (below the eye) 
in the near part of the foreground, which may be taken 
as an illustration of what is termed breadth, as opposed 
to “ littleness ” and ** spottiness,” of which latter defects 
the one—two—tbhree—four little independencies occupy- 
ing the foreground of the Society’s print is a palpable 
instance. I must not, however, forget that the sketch 
was probably taken at a time when allowance was made 
for the massing and connection of the parts by their 
growth. Although the waterfall and its adjuncts are 
by no means badly conceived, I should have been better 
satisfied had the two portions into which the fallen 
stream is divided been less equal in height; and I 
could moreover have wished that the upper half 
had been virtually divided into two or three streams, 
for the sake of variety, as well as for the purpose 
of adding by contrast to the importance of the 
lower fall. I am also reminded by this’ print 
of another way in which I think the imitation of 
Nature might be considerably advanced, and the com- 
position rendered more pictorially perfect. Instead of 
those queer looking little logs of wood dangling from the 
rafters, on which beautiful Epiphytal plants are usually 
gibbeted, I would have a real tree, or a considerable 
portion of one, the branches of which might be so 
arranged as to lead the eye from contemplating the 
rafters of the roof, and at the same time afford 
most appropriate habitats in its forks and branches for 
the most beautiful and interesting objects in the whole 
vegetable kingdom; and what an invaluable adjunct 
an old Oak tree might be made to such a waterfall as 
that of Mr. Llewellyn! 2. 

Birds : Tomtits—I1 was very glad to find that a 
naturalist who stands so deservedly high as Mr. Double- 
day should have come forward in favour of my old 
friends, the tits, about whom you may remember I had 
a few years ago a somewhat furious contest in your 
Paper with one “ Furibus hostis,” upon which occa- 
sion I took exactly the same grounds as Mr. Doubleday 
has now done with convincing force. Equally glad was 
I to see that, although Mr, Graham would not be con- 
vinced against bis will, he yet generously conceded the ” 
point that tomtits do more good than harm ; and his 
example might be followed with great advantage to 
themselves, with great credit to their humanity, and 
with undoubted benefit to their pockets, by those who 
continue still to poison by the bushel those birds which 
an all-wise Providence has created for our good. In 
this utilitarian age there is a strong tendency to sacrifice 
all that is beautiful in mind and body, as well as in the 
fresh green, joyous Nature by which we are surrounded, 
to the desire of making money. Cui bono—let me ask, 
to the mass who are bent upon these destructive prin- 
ciples ? Carry out your views to the utmost extent. If it 
is a good thing to poison the birds in any given district, 
it must be a law of universal application. Carry out 
then, I say, your views—poison every bird, cut down 
every tree, and level every fence in the United Kingdom, 
and again let me ask, cui bono2 Suppose you gain a 
few more bushels of corn per acre, would that repay 
you, or would| the country thank you for turning if 
into a dull, monotonous, matter of fact, manufacturing 
sort of thing! But, suppose the contrary is the case, 
and as I have no doubt you will soon find to your cost 
your bushels} per acre increase, in imagination, will 
dwindle woefully down ; who then, I say, will thank you 
for turning fertility into barrenness, beautiful England 
into a sterile wilderness? Your own ruin is of small 
consequence in comparison with the misery which such 
conduct would entail upon the community, A gentle- 
man who has permitted me to make use of his name, 
Mr. Paul, of Harleston in Norfolk, called upon mea 
few weeks ago, and informed me that, whenever in his 
district birds had been poisoned, the wireworms had 
increased immensely. Of course, in a few years, the 
system will tell with wonderful and amazing force. The 
wireworm remains as a larva three or four years in the 
soil, and as it generally feeds underground, it cannot be 
got at by the birds; but when it changes into the 
perfect insect, a beetle, the Elater lineatus, it then 
becomes the prey of the birds you poison. For every 
elater eaten by birds, probably a thousand wireworms 
are destroyed. The Royal Agricultural Society’s prize 
for the destruction of wireworms might be gained by an 
essay of three words—“ Protect the birds.” Rooks, 
sparrows, tomtits, robins, finches, and most of our 
summer visitors are on the look out for these beetles, 
and all the return they get is a dose of poisoned Wheat, 
laid out for them by the ill-judged obstinacy, I was 
going to say stupidity, of the farmer. Again, the cater- 
pillar of a moth, the Agrotis segetum, and allied species, 
in some seasons will destroy the Wheat and Turnip 
crops of an entire district. Poison the birds, and of 
course Agrotis segetum and its congeners will live to 
deposit its eggs, and the caterpillars resulting therefrom 
will live to eat your crops. C. R. Bree, Stowmarket. 
I must once more reply to Mr. Graham. I really 
pelieve he is mistaken about the bluetitmouse, Iam 
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the buds ot the Cherry in this neighbourhood, A Cherry 
tree stands close io my house, and on this tree the blue 
titmouse may be seen almost daily, but I never saw one 
single bud removed ; and I have closely watched a pair 
to-day on this tree within two yards of the window. In 
the garden the ground is often strewed with the remains 
of the buds, but this is the work of the bullfinches ; 
these birds often seriously injuring the Cherry trees 
just as the buds begin to swell. The marsh titmouse 
may often be seen clinging to the heads of the wild 
Teazel in winter, and a superficial observer would sup- 
pose that he was engaged in extracting the seeds— 
whereas he is searching for the larva of an elegant little 
moth—Penthma gentianana, which feeds on the pith of 
the Teazel ; and although there is nothing by which we 
can distinguish the heads of the Teazel which contain 
larvee from those which do not, yet this little bird never 
opens a head which does not contain a larva. Henry 
Doubleday, Epping. 

Fruit Protectors.—We have received from Mr. Hal- 
liman, of Queen’s-place, Norland-square, Kensington, 
a letter, in which he explains his opinion respecting his 
fruit-protectors. He says that “the common striking- 
glass was not selected as a pattern for it ; it was the 
old-fashioned straw bee-hive and the finger-glass used 
at table that first suggested the shape to him ; and, like 
the straw bee-hive, it can be made cheaper than any 
other glass that can be blown fit for the same purpose. 
The fruit-protector assists Nature in our cold climate, 
and places the fruit from 5° to 20° farther south than 
it would otherwise be. On account of its shape, no 
Scorching can or will take place. When the air inside 
is raised to a certain degree of heat, it quickly passes 
out at the uppermost edge, and fresh air freely enters 
in at the lowermost edge ; the trees always enjoy free 
air, and can be dressed or syringed in the common way. 
The protectors are easily fixed on the tree, and the fruit 
can be gathered with facility. Oval protectors are ob- 
jectionable and dear ; holes, to pass the wire through, 
are also objectionable, and would make the contrivance 
dearer ; dents in the edge, to fit the branches, are ob- 
jectionable, but they can be made with them for the 
Same price ; in a word, the fruit-preservers increase the 
richness and flayour of the fruit.” Our readers must 
judge for themselves how far these advantages are 
equalled by the cost of the protectors. 

A Precedent for the Great Exhibition of 1851.—The 
Royal Commission lately issued in England for the ex- 
hibition of the works of industry of all nations in 1851, 
and over wich the Royal Consort of our most gracious 
Queen will preside, bears a very close analogy to another 
great commission of very similar import, relating to all 
animated nature throughout the known world, instituted 
above 2000 years ago by Alexander the Great, at that 
time one of the most powerful monarchs on earth. It 
is faithfully recorded in Pliny’s “ Historia Naturalis” 
(lib. viii. cap. 16, page 107). I will transcribe the 
paragraph alluding to this commission from a good copy 
of Pliny now before me (dated 1526), which, besides 
bearing the initials of the celebrated Dr. Johnson, has 
the following remark apparently written by him, oppo- 
site the title-page, “The emendations of Hermolaus 
Barbarus, Patriarch of Aquileia, render this edition ot 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. extremely valuable.” “ Alexandro 
Magno rege inflammato cupidine animalium naturas 
noscendi delegataque commentatione Aristoteli, sammo 
in omni scientia viro, aliquot millia hominum in totius 
Asiz Greecieque tractu parere jussa, omnium quos 
venatus, aucupia, piscatusque alebant. Quibusque 
vivaria, armenta, alvearia, piscinze, aviaria, in cura 
erant ; ne quid usquam gentium ignoraretur ab eo. 
Quos percontando, L ferme volumina illa preeclara de 
animalibus condidit. Quee A me collecta in arctum 
cum iis quz ignoraverat, queso ut legentes boni con- 
sulant, in vniversis rerum nature operibus medioque 
clarissimi regum omnium desiderio cura nostra breviter 
peregrinantes.’’ Which may possibly admit of the 
following interpretation: King Alexander the Great, 
being anxious to know the nature of animals, by his 
commission given to Aristotle, then the leading person 
il every science known ; commanded that some thou- 
sands of men throughout the tract of all Asia and 
Greece, should assemble and obey him, as well all 
hunters and fowlers, and fishers, as those who had the 
care of parks, and herds, and flocks, and apiaries, and 
fisheries, and aviaries, in order that he might become 
acquainted with the manners of all nations (Gesner, in 
in his celebrated work of Animals (1551), in copying 
this paragraph, has used the word geni‘um (alias gen- 
tiwm), whereby the translation may be rendered, the 
nature of all things created or begotten), By examining 
whom, he (the said Aristotle) formed almost 50 excellent 
hooks (that he styled), “ De Animalibus,” which being 
compiled by me (Pliny) ina smaller compass, I pray my 
good readers may consult, together with those matters 
I have added, of which he was uninformed, relating to 
the universal operations of nature, that they may, tra- 
velling with me, in the like desire, of that best of all 
kings be equally gratified, Edward Scudamore, M.D., 
St. George’s-place, Canterbury. 

Garden Walks.—I think I have walks both better and 
cheaper than those youcommend. A few years back I 
hesitated a long time between gravel, lime chippings, 
and other kinds, and ultimately made my present 
walks more with a view to economy than perfection. 
After two years’ experience of them, I still prefer them 
to any other for general use, though I would perhaps 
rather have white lime chippings if I could always keep 
them dry, Mine are dry, firm, and cleau in ali weathers, 

and are at all times free from that very great objection 


of adhering to the shoes when walking, I first covered 
the walks with foundry cinders (no cost except a trifle 
for cartage), which, being well rolled in after wet, made 
a dry hard foundation ; then I procured a few cart- 
loads of the burnt brickdust from a brick kiln. which 
made a nice, smooth, bright red surface, and this after 
a little usual rolling formed capital walks, that have not 
since required any further attention. The cinders not 
only keep the walks dry, but also prevent the growth of 
weeds, and keep worms from any interference under- 
ground. For appearance, they can at any time be 
renewed by a thin sprinkling of fresh dust, and the cost 
is so very trifling as not to be worth notice, My walks 
are on a level with the adjoining borders, Such of 
your readers as find gravel expensive, will find some 
benefit from trying my plan, G. F. 


Seed Lists: Peas.—It is not our intention to enter into a 
paper war with you, but we cannot allow the leading article in 
your Paper of the 6th inst. to pass unnoticed. You say that 
“Messrs, Beck, Henderson, and Co., in the Strand (our letter 
is dated from Middle Wharf, Adelphi), have criticised, with no 
remarkable civility, the valuable attempts which our corre- 
spondent ‘R, T.’ has made at our request,” &c. It is well we 
were not charged with having criticised your correspondent’s 
valuable attempts with remarkable incivility, for it must be 
evident to any unbiassed person that the writer of that article 
could not have seen our letter. We think, however, that 
we may very justly charge you with having treated us not 
roerely with incivility, but with actual scurrility, Your 
correspondent “R, T.” does not appear to be very indignant 
at our lack of civility, for he has very temperately and fairly 
replied to our criticism ; but we still differ with him respecting 
the Pea called by the French Nain Hatif. This Pea, notwith- 
standing the authority of the “ Bon Jardinier,” is not, or cer- 
tainly was not, the same as Nain Hatif L’évéque, You also 
say, “ They charge him with sundry inaccuracies, and tell us 
that there are plenty more that could be pointed out ; never- 
theless, while indignant at his criticism, they in the main ad- 
mit his accuracy, and vow that if they do sell trash it is to 
oblige their customers,” We ask in what part of our letter is 
Such admission to be found? On the contrary, we have 
denied his accuracy, and said that if we were to notice 
the whole of his blunders, we should fill the whole 
of your Paper; and so far from having evaded the 
question, we have offered, if not directly, certainly by im- 
plication, to give you the origin of many of the synon) mes, and 
the reasons why they are retained in the lists of many of the 
most respectable houses in the trade. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive what could have drawn down such vengeance on our 
heads, unless it is that we have presumed to criticise the 
labours of your correspondent “ R, T.,” or that we should have 
been so arrogant as to append our signature instead of initials 
to our letter, But that your readers may better understand 
this subject, we refer them to leading articles in your Papers 
of this year—in No, 3, page 35, and in No. 5, page 67, and to 
“R, T.’s” lists of Peas, &c., in No. 3, and subsequent papers ; 
then to our letter in No, 13, p.198, and to your leader in 
No. 14, and leave them to judge between us. Your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘R, T.,” and ourselves are still at issue respecting 
Warner’s Early Emperor Pea. He says its habit of growth is 
intermediate between the Barly Kent and Early Frame, Habit 
of growth 1s not the question. Is it, or is it not, as early as the 
Early Kent, with pods much larger, and a more abundant 
bearer ¢ If not, how does it happen that seedsmen and market 
gardeners (who we presume must be the best judges) will 
and do give a much higher price for the Emperor than 
the Kent? It “R. T.’s” remarks are founded upon experi- 
ments made by himself, trom whence did he obtain the 
seed? fur this we conceive to be of the first importance. 
Did he obtain it from Mr. Warner, of Cornhill, who firsé 
introduced ic? If not, his remarks are of little value. 
You alsosay, towards the end of your leading article, ‘‘ The ex- 
ample has been set them well by several of those whom they 
presume to call ‘little people,’” &c. We again ask in what 
part of our letter is such au expression to be fouud, or anything 
like it? Echo auswers—Nowhere. You also recommend us to 
put our house in order ; this was done before the writer of this 
and our ;receding letter was connected with the house, in 
which he became a principal about 45 years ago, and we fear- 
lessly assert that in no instance has the honour or respecta- 
bility of the firm been calied in question before your last pub- 
lication. As to our selling trash, that in the present instance 
we shall leave to the decision of our numerous correspondeats 
but should such another unwarrantable libel be inserted in 
your Paper, we warn you that legal proceedings will be taken 
to vindicate our character, As you havegiven very conepicuous 
publicity to such a serious and unfounded charge agaiust us, 
we trust that you will give equal publicity to this letter in your 
next Number. Beck, Henderson, and Co., Middle Wharf, Adelphi. 
[it Messrs. Beck aud Co , when they are cool, will read 
again the article to which this production purports to be 
an auswer, they will discover that we have nowhere 
charged them or their house with that of which they com- 
plain, The latter part of our observations was per- 
posely disconnected with their name, having relation to 
notorious practices of every day occurrence, and to no 
oue special act. As to the rest of their letter, it does 
not call for either reply or explanation,}——I am 
pleased to see that you are endeavouring to effect a 
reformation in the seed trade. It is important to 
expunge from seed lists all mere synonymes and 
varieties possessing so small a shade of difference as not 
to render them worthy of being retained; and it is 
requisite that a combination of those seed-buyers who 
discern the good that must ultimately acerue from an 
alteration in seed lists, should patronise the seedsmen 
who came boldly forward to make the required conces- 
sion. As a guide to the seller and purchaser of garden- 
seeds, and as a foundation for the permanency and 
stability of the change referred to, it is essential that a 
standard of reference should be made aceessible to all 
interested in consulting its pages. The Horticultural 
Society of London, considering the competency and skill 
of those by whom its operations are conducted, and the 
great facilities at its disposal, is upquestionably the 
source from whence such a desideratum might proceed. 
A list of seeds formed on the plan of its fruit catalogue 
would prove of as much adyantage to the class for 
which it is designed as the fruit catalogue is to pomo- 
nologists, and be of equal authority. New varieties of 
great merit might be added as soon as they were suf- 
ficiently proved. Some perhaps might imagiue that the 
adoption of this course would prove a barrier to the 
advancement of the art of improving the various races 


of vegetables. It would no doubt check the practice of 
retaining varieties of no merit, for thereby no premium 
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would be held out to the raisers palmiog them upon the 
public ; but those possessed of real merit would, upon 
an impartial investigation of their improved charac. 
teristics, be recognised as such ; and through the above 
tedium their superiority would be guaranteed, The 
publication of a select catalogue would, therefore, prove 
beneficial in many respects ; it would be a pattern for 
the seedsman to imitate, a guide for purchasers in the 
choice of seeds ; it would tend in a great measure to 
prevent the public from being imposed upon in pur- 
chasing new varieties of seeds, as those excluded would 
be considered beneath mediocrity, and the palm of 


merit would be accorded to those that deserve it. 
A Subscriber, 


Societies, 


Entomotoaicat, April 1.—G. R. Warernovse Esq., 
President, in the Chair. The President nominated 
Messrs. Douglas Stainton and J. F. Stephens to 
examine the monographs of Tortricidee, sent in for com- 
petition for the prizes offered at a previous meeting. 
He also gave notice that the council had determined to 
reduce the price of the volumes, forming the first series 
of the Transactions, to the members, and likewise called 
attention to the series of works proposed to be published 
by subscription, entitled “ Inseeta Britannica,” under the 
superintendence of a committee, consisting of the 
president and secretaries of the Society, together with 
Messrs. Spence, Stephens, and Saunders ; the subscrip- 
tion for the first five volumes of which, containing the 
British Diptera, Hemiptera, Homoptera, and Micro- 
lepidoptera, is fixed at 4/. 10s., being at the rate of 18s. 
per volume, to be paid annually on its delivery. The 
subscription list is headed by H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited a specimen and drawing of 
Cholovocera Mader, a new coleopterous insect of 
minute size, remarkable for wanting the ordinary 
compound facetted eyes, the place of which at each side 
of the head is occupied by six small semiglobose 
translucent ocelli, similar to the organs of vision of many 
larvee. This is the only instance in which such a 
structure has been observed throughout the whole of 
the tribes of winged insects. He also exhibited some 
minute insects fixed upon small slabs of gelatine, which, 
from its perfect transparency, is better fitted for mount- 
ing microscopical specimens, than tale or card. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited specimens of Micropteryx aruncella, 
Scop. (concinnella, Steph.), and Mr. 5. Stevens, some 
very splendid butterflies, from the river Amazon, 
collected by Mr. Wallace. Mr. Douglas exhibited a- 
Noctuideous pupa, found in a Thistle stem, and also the 
larvee of some small species of moth, which form a 
hybernaculum on the terminal shoots of the common 
broom. He also read descriptions of two new British 
Microlepidoptera. Mr. Stainton exhibited some plants: 
of Helianthemum vulgare, the leaves of which were 
mined by a small Lepidopterous insect, most probably 
a species of Elachista. Mr. Sydney Saunders read an 
elaborate paper upon two new Strepsipterous inseets, 
from Albania, parasitic upon bees of the genus Hyleeus,, 
forming a new genus, to which he gave the name of 
Hylecthrus. 


Stoke Newineton CurysantHEMuM, March 28. — 


Mr. LarpLaw in the chair. Mr. Holmes opened the 
discussion by reading an essay on the cultivation of this. 
fine autumnal flower. He offered some remarks on new 
varieties, and on the difficulty of obtaining seed in this 
climate. The only important improvement that had 
taken place, he said, was in regard to cultivation. Some 
of the oldest varieties were still the best, In incurved 
flowers, Goliah and the two-coloured Incurved stand un- 
equalled. In the other class, Superb-elustered Yellow 
is far before all newly imported ones, and if we cannot 
save seed here, he thought we should resolutely set 
ourselves against the reception of all new sorts that are 
not improvements on older kinds, and thus induce our 
southern neighbours to devote more attention to superior 
varieties. For the pleasure-garden, where protection is 
inconvenient, he recommended only the early sorts, such 
as Queen, Imperial, Goliah, Princess Marie, &c., assigne 
ing as a reason that frosted buds never expand well. 
He stated that specimen plants should consist of such 
kinds as Phidias, Lady Camerson, Queen Victoria, 
Vesta, and Queen of the Belgians; but that these 
would be almost useless where cut flowers for exhibition 
was the object aimed at. For the latter purpose he 
recommended Goliah, Aristides, Beauty, and others of 
similar habit. He remarked that the latest sorts were 
generally the finest, such as Perfection, Campestroni, 
King d’Or, and two-coloured Incurved. Late sorts, he 
said, should be struck in autumn, for if this operation is 
delayed until spring they often proved abortive 5 euttings 
of the medium flowering varieties, such as Pilot, General 
Moreau, Defiance, &c., should be put in in the third 
week in March, and those of the early sorts, as Impe- 
rial, Queen, Princess Marie, in the latter end of April. 
He preferred cuttings to suckers, placing them round 
the edges of 5-inch pots, in light sandy soil, well 
drained. He advised the cuttings to be placed in a elose: 
frame, with a little bottom-heat; when struck \they 
should be hardened and potted singly in 5-ineh pots, 
protecting them for a short time, and finally shifting 
them into the pots or place where they were intended to 
bloom. Ia cultivating Chrysanthemums for cut blooms, 
regardless of height, habit, or appearance, the plants 
shoald be divested of all side shoots in their early stages, 
trained up in single stems, kept unstopped aud only one 
or two flowers at most left on each stem. Forspecimen 
pot plants shift at once into 12-inch pots, using equal 
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parts of forest loam and well-rotted manure, with plenty 
of drainage. One or three plants may be put in each 
pot, placing them where they can get all the sun and 
air possible, As they advance in growth, train and 
regulate, so as to secure a healthy foliage. Plunging 
the pots, he said, hada twofold advantage—it secured the 
roots from drought and prevented the plants from being 
blown over by the wind. As soon as they show their 
flower-buds, he would begin at once to thin them, 
leaving only the centre bloom ; that is, he strips off all 
side buds, in order to give additional strength to the 
remaining buds, which causes them to expand uniformly. 
To preserve the flowers in perfection, they must be 
protected not only from frost but also from rain.—Mr. 
Croxford questioned Mr. Holmes, and also Mr. Tant, 
on the best method of taking cuttings. Mr. Holmes 
Pirtaned cuttings off the best and strongest suckers. 
. Tant had taken cuttings off suckers, and also off 
the stems of the old plants, with the same results ; he 
also remarked that it was difficult to get suckers from 
many of the varieties. He considered liquid manure 
highly beneficial for the full development of the foliage 
and flowers ; but it should be withheld when the latter 
begin to expand. Halfa pint of guano dissolved in 
6 or 8 gallons of water, and applied as circumstances 
required, had beeu found of much service. Mr. James 
had applied liquid manure to his plants in all stages 
and seasons, and with equal success. Mr. Taylor had 
struck his cuttings later than Mr. Holmes had recom- 
mended, and had been most successful: his finest 
flowers were grown against a south wall in a well pre- 
pared border ; the flowers protected by glasses hung 
against the wall. In plunging the pots, it was recom- 
mended that the hole should be made 6 inches deeper 
than the bottom of the pot, or that the latter should 
be set on bricks on edge, with a cavity between them. 


China and the Chinese: their Religion, Character, 
Customs, and Manufactures, &c. &c. By H.C. Sirr, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxr and Co., 
London. 

Ws fear that the reader who expects new information 
from this work will be disappointed. It is the produc- 
tion of a gentleman haunted by one idea—the abhor- 
rence of the opium trade; and the main purpose of the 
work is to assist Mr. Montgomery Martin in denouncing 
it. We cannot avoid suggesting to Mr. Sirr and his 
friends that it would be quite as well to look at home in 
the first instance, and to commence their crusade by an 
attack upon Irish whisky, Jamaica rum, English gin, 
and American Tobacco. Until that is done, philanthropic 
labours on the other side of Asia are superfluous, and 
can hardly hope for sympathisers in Europe. That 
Opium smoking is an evil, is not disputed ; but so is gin 
drinking, and so is sotting in a rural beer-shop. These 
vices are of equal magnitude, and demand equal vigi- 
lance, if they are to be suppressed. To say that opium 
smoking is much worse than these are, is, we believe, 
to assert what is not only incapable of proof, but directly 
the reverse of the fact, 

Passing by this hallucination, we must also express 
some doubts as to the accuracy of statements concerning 
mere matters of fact. For example, oil of the finest 
quality is said tobe obtained in China from Apricot stones. 
is thisso? On the other hand, Camellia oil is omitted. 
In a country abounding with Laurels, it is rather 
Strange that Mr. Sirr should know of only one, the 
Camphor Laurel. Then a kind of Sycamore is said to 
yield materials for paper, a statement which we under- 
take to say is founded on some mistake. So, as to indigo, 
it is clear that our author’s information is not very clear 
upon that point, for although he names “the Indigo 
plant” and “a species of Polygonum” as the sources 
of Chinese Indigo, he entirely omits the Chinese Woad, 
Isatis tinetoria, from which the whole of the indigo of 
Shanghae and adjacent provinces is prepared. Among 
the marvels of Chinese gardening is mentioned, upon 
hearsay, “an Orange tree which had been distorted 
into a complete representation of a human hand ;”’ did 
it never occur to Mr. Sirr that his informant was talking 
of the well known fruit of the fingered Citron? Another 
prodigy, not mentioned upon hearsay, but which bloomed 
in the possession of the author, was a very curious 
Camellia japonica, the colour of which was “a unique 
bright purple, or mazarine blue ;”’ upon which it is re- 
marked that, “we have been repeatedly asked by 
botanists if we were quite sure that we did not mistake 
the colour of this extraordinary flower ; our reply was 
‘Do you think we would tell a lie?” Notwithstanding 
this Hibernian mode of stopping a doubt, we must be 
permitted tosay that although we “do not think that 
the author would tell a lie” we believe him very capable 
of making a blunder; and that the flower, although blue, 
as he describes it, was no Camellia. Among Chinese 
vegetables we find enumerated “ orcus,’’ what is that ? 
Apricots, by which we suspect Loquatsto be intended, for 

the latter are nowhere mentioned ; and a Plum from 


Ching-chow, “ten millions times more delicious in 


flavour ’’ than an Egg-Plum. We can only express our 
regret that Mr. Sirr did not occupy himself usefully in 


bringing this Plum to England, rather than in putting 
together such useless matter as much of his book con- 


sists of. 


Garden Memoranda. 


S. Rucwer’s, Esq, Wanpsworta.—Since we last 


the lawn, 
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A nice span-rooted Orchid-house, 26 teet 
long by 18 feet wide, has just been put up, to which the 


flowering specimens are removed as they come into 


blossom ; and a new Heath-house, 50 feet long and 
16 feet wide, has been built, as well as some u:eful pits. 
One long span-roofed house called the “ Heath pit ” con- 
tained some extraordinary examples of that interesting 
genus. A plant of splendens measured 4 feet high and 
as much through. Some idea of its rate of growth may 
be formed when we state that since August last it has 
made young wood a foot in length. Associated with it 
were remarkable plants of vasiflora, just coming into 
bloom ; favoides elegans, a handsome Heath, in the way 
of the vestitas; Hartnelli; retorta, and its larger 
variety ; tricolor Wilsonii, a large-flowered kind ; and 
a very fine ferruginea. This Heath pit, which is at least 
40 feet long, is heated by hot water in 2-inch iron pipes 
from one of Shewin’s conical boilers, which also warms 
a small span-roofed stove, standing at right angles with 
the side of the pit. One side of this stove is furnished 
with a tank, through which the hot-water pipes are 
passed; the tank is closed in with slates, on which 
an inch of sand is laid, and on that flat earthen- 
ware tiles. On this heated bed Gloxinias (among 
which the curious Fyfiana and Wortleyana, one 
of the best of the light kinds, were in bloom), 
Achimenes, Begonias, Aischynanths, and other soft- 
wooded stove plants are forced into flower for the 
early spring decoration of a pretty little conserva- 
tory which is attached to the dwelling house, and which, 
by means of this pit and a warm greenhouse, is kept 
gay the whole year round, Its (the conservatury) 
present occupants are Hyacinths, Roses, Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cinerarias, &c.; the latter have 
been in flower bere ever since last September. This is 
effected by taking off offsets as early as they can pos- 
sibly be obtained, and keeping them growing on all 
through the summer season. In this way they come 
into flower just at a time when they are most wanted. 


Franciscea acuminata has been found to be a most 
useful plant for conservatory display where a little stove 
like that we have just mentioned exists for growing it 
in. Aphelandraaurantiaca, and theshowy Auschynanth 
(Aa, speciosus), brought forward in the same way, have 
also proved very serviceable. A fine head of bloom 
may be obtained from the latter even in a 5-inch pot, 
and, by removing the flowering shoot when it goes 
out of bloom, another flowering branch quickly takes 
its place. Begonia fuchsioides and Aichmea fulgens 
likewise contribute not a little to enliven a con- 
servatory in winter and early spring. The latter 
may be increased by suckers exactly in the way in 
which Pine-apples are propagated. In the greenhouse, 
which is always kept rather warmer than houses of this 
kind usually are, some large Azaleas were in full 
blossom, and others were coming fast forward. Behind 
the Azaleas were Camellias which had done flowering 
and were making their wood; and these again were 
backed up by tall Orange trees just bursting into bloom. 
The front and side shelves were filled with Geraniums. 
In the Heath-house was a beautiful plant of Hovea 
Celsi in full blossom. It was at least 6 feet high, and 
had been allowed to “run up” with four stems which, 
although naked at the bottom, were well clothed three- 
parts of their length with flowering wood, and, managed 
in this way, by which its natural character was 
exhibited, this plant looked much more graceful, and 
had a far more striking effect, than it would have had 
twisted and twined round stakes. Beside it was a 
trained plant of the same Hovea; and as some may 
wish to know the best way of keeping it “ bushy,” and 
in a comparatively small state, we will mention how it 
was managed. A main stem was allowed to grow up 
the centre ; the first tier of branches from this was 
brought down as near the pot as they could be got ; 
the points of these after a time turned up, another tier 
was drawn down, and the points of these turned up in 
the same way ; a third and a similar effeet followed, 
and in this way a “bushy” pyramidal specimen may 
be obtained ; but it will never look so well as 4 plant 
which has been allowed to follow, as near as may be, 
its “natural bent.”” The Heaths in this house were all 
in admirable condition, and promised abundance of 
bloom. Trossula was in full blossom, and so were elegans 
stricta (a remaikable plant of the kind), mutabilis, and 
some others. Among Orchids, which contain some of 
the finest plants in the kingdom, as those who have seen 
our great metropolitan exhibitions can testify, the fol- 
lowing were in blossom. The yellow-flowered Leelia 
(L. flava), Schomburgkia violacea, Phaius Wallichii, 
various Dendrobes, among which we observed the 
charming yellow.flowered D. chrysotoxum, D. Jen- 
kinsii, and D. aggregatum—as well as several of the 
purple and white kinds ; a fine plant of the long-tailed 
Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum), producing a 
spike 2 feet long, surmounted by two flowers whose tails 
were at least 18 inches in length ; Vanda tricolor and 
the sweet-smelling Vanda suavis; Galeandra Devoniana, 
with three handsome spikes of flowers ; the charming 
Odontoglossum Cervantesii and O. Insleayii, a some- 
what scarce species ; the rare Burlingtovia fragrans, 
Leptotes bicolor, a mass of flower, and various others. 
Both the plants and the place exhibited the best pos- 
sible management, and reflected the greatest credit on 
those who have the care of them. 
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potted or surfaced, according to their respective require- 
ments. Let the old stuff be picked away as far as is 
possible without injuring the roots. The most suitable 
material in the shape of soil for these plants is half de- 
composed leaf-mould, which has been sufficiently baked 
or sweated to destroy everything pertaining to animal 
life ; this should be mixed with one-third its bulk ef 
pure sand, and interspersed and packed with small 
blocks of turfy peat. Perfect drainage, however, is un- 
questionably of the greatest importance in the cultiva- 
tion of Orchids, and to secure this, a portion of pots- 
herds should be mixed up with the soil, except in that 
for Stanhopeas, as the latter protrude their flower- 
stems through the bottoms of the baskets, which for 
this genus should be considerably shallower than the 
hemispherical ones recommended for general purposes. 
A liberal supply of water must be given to those plants 
which are in an active growing state, and a warm moist 
atmosphere must be retained during the day in fine 
weather, and especially amongst Vandas and their con- 
geners from the hottest localities, and Dendrobes, 
which are in a growing state. Shading in bright strong 
sunshine is indispensable, but the abuse of this is as 
common as the use of it. The canvas should be s0 ar- 
ranged that it can be removed or applied in a few mo- 
ments; as the difficulties of covering or uncovering, 
in many instances, prevent the necessary attention 
to this matter. Conservatory. — Climb:rs should 
now have a portion of their shoots pruned hard, 
to produce growths for late autumn flowering. The 
training of the young shoots should have regular atten- 
tion, that they may at all times look neat; on the 
other hand, carefully avoid the stiff formal appearance 
which is produced by tying in their shoots to their 
extremities. If the house is sufficiently lofty, climbers 
look most graceful when they are allowed to hang 
down from the rafters in natural festoons. Plants in 
conservatory borders (whether climbers or otherwise), 
which have been planted in former years, should have 


as much of the old exhausted soil removed as can be 
done without materially injuring the roots, and the 
space filled up again with fresh compost ; and, at the 
same time, if any alteration in their arrangement is 
desirable it should be made. 
the plants, many will present themselves to notice, 
which will form greater objects of attraction if planted 
out than they will if confined in pots. 
selection for this purpose, those sorts should be chosen 
which are remarkable either for the beauty of their 
flowers, for continuing a long time in bloom, or for their 
elegant and ornamental appearance in habit or foliage. 


On a careful scrutiny of 


In making a 


Let the soil for these plancs consist of roughly-chopped 


turves of loam or peat, with an admixture of richer 


materials according to their special requirements; but 


let the surface be covered with finer soil for neat- 


ness sake. As the season advances, heat and moisture 

may be more liberally supplied to tropical plants, in- 

creasing them gradually in proportion to the growing 

power of the sun’s rays, but in all eases avoiding a high 
night temperature, At this season, 60° is sufficient for 
those plants which are growing most actively. The 

necessary night temperature must be principally ob- 

tained by closing early, and so retaining the heat de- 
rived from the sun; and when fires are required, they 

must not be so strong as to render it necessary to admit 

currents of cold air. This must be used with greater 

caution than when the plants were in a dormant state, 

for the admission of a current of cold air during the 

development of the young growth will frequently give 
it a check, and so injure the tender foliage as to spoil 

the future appearance of the plant; a cold current of 
this deseription is very different from the moderate 

circulation of the air which is necessary in all plant 
houses. Select some of the strongest young plants of 
Carnations and Picotees, and pot them in soil consisting 
of three-four‘hs loam which has been charred for the 
purpose of destroying wireworms and other insects, and 
one-fourth thoroughly decomposed cow mauure. During 
the summer all flower-stems should be picked out, the 
plants should be plunged in a bed of coal-ashes, and 
watered with clear liquid manure. After the end of 
August the stems should be carefully tied up as they 
make their appearance ; and towards the end of October 
the plants should be taken up and placed near the glass 
in a frame or on the front of a greenhouse stage, where 
they will continue to flower a long time, and be much 
admired. Seedlings grown in pots and very liberally 
treated, will rarely fail to flower through the winter 3 
and even single flowers are useful for bouquets and 
glasses, 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Prnertes.— With the advancing season, the tempera- 
ture may be inereased from 60° to 65° by night. Take 
advantage of fine weather to close with a sun heat of 
from 90° to 95°, and syringe freely all except those 
which are in blossom or ripening their fruit. Hxamune 
the state of the soil frequently, to see that it is sufficiently 
moist beneath the surface, as the frequent syringing will 
give a damp appearance without penetrating sufficiently 
deep to moisten the whole. Vineries.—Attend to dis- 
budding, and thinning of bunches and berries in the 
successional houses, and make use of the syringe 00 
longer than it can be done with propriety. We seldom 
give more than one good syvinging after the fruit 1s set, 
merely to remove the remains of the blossom, as syrig- 
ing is liable to injure the bloom, if used after the berries 


(For the ensuing week. ) 


visited this delightful villa, several new glass houses 
have been erected, and a considerable addition made to 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. ! 
Orcuips.—All those species which are commencing 
a new growth should be carefully examined and re< 


have attained any size. Peaca-wouse,—During dull 
weather maintain a@ moderate temperature, witha rather 
dry atmosphere. In damp weather ib will be necessary 
to keep up the day temperature with fire heat 5 and by 
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means of ample ventilation to allow free egress for 
evaporated moisture. Keep the green fly in check by 
fumigating, if the ordinary syringing of the house proves 
insufficient, F1c-10use,—Figs require an abundance 
of air, with free exposure to the light; and with- 
out these, a plentiful crop of good fruit need 
not be hoped for. A moist atmosphere, and a 
liberal supply of water to the roots are also essential ; 
and if the roots are confined within reasonable limits, 
every alternate watering during the swelling of the 
fruit should be of liqnid manure. As the fruit begins 
to ripen, however, the atmosphere should be kept rather 
drier, to prevent its rotting; and in damp dull weather, 
sufficient fire heat should be used to permit the super- 
abundant vapour to escape. Let the later successions 
be brought on gradually at first, in a temperature by 
night of from 50° to 55°. Metron Pirs,—Excessive 
moisture must be carefully avoided during the setting 
of these crops ; and as it is an easy matter to thin the 
fruit after all danger of damping is over, it is a good 
plan to allow more to set than will be ultimately 
wanted. Remove the blossoms as soon as they fade, 
and do not allow more male blossoms to expand than 
are required, as they tend to weaken the energies 
of the plant. Some seeds should now be sown of 
some of the best kinds for preserving. The adaptability 
of any kind for this purpose depends upon the colour of 
the flesh ; the kinds most approved of are “the old 
scarlet fleshed rock,” and the “Dampsha.” The flesh 
of the latter is of a very deep green, and besides 
answering for preserviug purposes, it is very useful for 
dessert, and more particularly so, as it is one of the 
latest and best keeping Melons we have seen, It keeps 
till Christmas. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

It is a good plan to sow Convolvulus major, Tropso- 
lum canariense, and some other half-hardy climbing 
annuals, in a frame, in such a manner that they can be 
easily removed to their permanent situations at the 
usual season. The best method is to Jay some turves 
into a frame, with the grassy side downwards. After 
beating them till quite flat, the seeds should be pressed 
into the smooth surface, 2 to 4 inches apart, and then 
covered with a little light soil, When ready for moving 
to the borders, cut the turves with an edging-iron into 
small squares, containing one, two, or more plants in 
each. In this way they will experience little or no 
check, and will start into the new soil with much greater 
freedom than if they had been confined in pots. Sun- 
flowers may be treated in the same way, as they do not 
like transplanting ; and it is desirable to get them into 
flower as early as possible. As soon as the Primroses 
and others of the Polyanthus family have done bloom- 
ing, they should be removed from'the beds, of which } 
they have lately been the ornament, that the ground 
may be prepared for the summer beauties, The plants 
which are taken up should be parted and planted in 
some nice loamy soil in the reserve garden, watered, 
and shaded with evergreen branches till their roots are 
re-established ; in this situation they will prepare them- 
selves for a repetition of their duties next spring. Those 
who do not possess a stock of these useful plants cannot 
commence at a better time. Seeds should be sown in 
the reserve garden of Hollyhocks, Dianthus, and other 
biennials ; and also of perennials, especially of those 
kinds which flower the first season; some of the latter 
may be sown at once in suitable situations, where they 
may remain, 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cardoon seeds should now be sown in 3-inch pots, 
two seeds in each, and plunged near the glass in a close 
eool frame ; the advantage of this method of raising 
them, over sowing the seeds in the open air, is in the 
facility which ‘the former affords at planting season, 
‘inasmuch as the plants can be arranged according to 
their sizes,and at the same time all blanks can be 
avoided. The old method involved considerable diffi- 
culty in earthing up, as.it frequently happened that a 
very strong plant grew by the side of a very weak one, 
and to make the best of the former, the latter was 
inevitably buried. Parsley should be sown in drills 
about 12 inches apart, into which a few seeds should be 
dropped at intervals of 6 inches. The object in view is 
to remove all excepting the best plants in each patch, 
as soon as the curl is distinguishable; as those which 
are left increase in size, every alternate plant should be 
memoved as they are wanted for use, and the ground 
‘forked between the remaining plants, to encourage their 
growth, and so to prevent their running to seed. Soot 
is a suitable manure for this herb, and is particularly 
useful in preventing or destroying the maggots by which 
this plant is so liable to be attacked. Where there is a 
large quantity of the spring crop of Broccoli still un- 
used, the later heads should be selected and laid in 
under the shade of a north wall ; and to shorten the 
interval between the last of them and the earliest 
Cauliflowers, the latter should be stimulated by frequent 
applications of liquid manure. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

After removing the superfluous shoots of Apricots, 
the remaining ones should be carefully examined in 
search of the green caterpillar, which not only injures 
the young leaves, but, after eating holes in the young 
fruit, causes it to gum and grow deformed, or to 
fall off before it is stoned, The surest method of 
destroying these pests is by gently pressing the leaves 
in which they are lodged between the thumb and finger, 
after which the trees should be washed with clean 
water from the engine. After the fruit is set, more is 
to he feared from the ravages of the caterpillar than 


from either frosts or storms. It is an old adage that 
prevention is better than cure, and to few things does 
it more truly apply than to the destruction of wasps. 
At this season every existing wasp is about forming a 
nest, of which she will become the parent ; and if these 
parents are destroyed, before they have had time to 
rear the first of their young ones, as a matter of course 
their innumerable progeny are destroyed along with 
them. Much loss of fruit will be prevented by offering 
a penny a head for every wasp caught before a certain 
date, according to the locality, from the 20th of May to 
the Ist of June. The distance must of course be 
limited ; but as a large fruit garden is a great attrac- 
tion, a two mile circuit will not be too much in a 
general way. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending April 11, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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5—Cloudy and rather boisterous; cloudy and fine; clear. 
6—Overeast; cloudy and fine; overcast at night. 

7— Overcast; cloudy and fine throughout. 
8—Foggy; overcast; cloudy with alight showers, 
9—Fine; cloudy; overcast. 

10—Fine; very fine; clear at night. 
11—Rain; showery, with sunny intervals; overcast. 
Mean temperature of the week 3 deg. above the average. 


State_of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
emsuing week, ending April 20, 1850. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

InsEcts: Onoma, dc. 1, Philonthus aterrimus; 2, Aphodius 
sphacelatus; 3, Philonthus mra‘us; 4 (2), but without a 
number, Quedrus picicornis ? (No No. 5); 6, Xantholinus 
glabratus, Grav. (Gyrohypnus cruentatus, Spry); 7, Cis 
Boleti; all the commonest of the common, and, except the 
last, unconnected with the objects of our publication, to 
which in future be pleased to restrict the species sent for de- 
termination. W.—G A. Westwood’s ‘‘ Entomologist’s Text 
Book” will suit you. It is almost impossible to determine an 
insect by its chrysalis, except in marked cases. The young 
cockroach which attacks Orchids resembles the perfect insect 
of the common species, except that it is smaller, wants wings, 
and is wider in proportion. It is not necessary to dip insects 
in spirits before placing them in the cabinet. W.—Northum- 
briensis, From your description we suppose the insects found 
in your Melon. frame to be some species of spring-tailed 
insect (Podura) which attack decaying or ailing vegetables, 
and which have most probably been introduced with the 
manure, The earth should be well moistened with gas tar 
water, and the plants repotted in fresh soil. W.—L B 8. See 
the preceding answer to Northumbriensis, W.—Vernon, We 
cannot supply answers to conundrums in the ‘ Family 
Herald.” WV.—W D S, The small “‘ bugs” in the crevices of 
the diseased Rose bark are a minute species of bark mite 


(see Gard, Chron. 1843, p. 356). Fig.1 is part of a branch 
with the mites clustered together, of the natural size ; 2, 
one of them removed; and 3, do., magnified. We do not 
think that they were the cause of the wound, but they 
will certainly aggravate it. Wash the part with strong soap- 
suds and lime. W.—7' V. The grubs which have destroyed 


your Wheat crop are the larve of a species of Tipula or 
daddy-long-legs, most probably T. maculosa (see Gard. Chron. 
of 1846, page 317) ; 1 is the grub; 2, its tail, magnified ; 3, its 


be or chrysalis ; and 4, the perfect fly. Your field should 

e turned up, and a@ lot of ducks driven after the spade or 
plough. This, with a strong watering of gas-tar water, will 
get rid of a great unmber, but children should be employed to 
catch and destroy the fiies when they appear. W.—J HS. The 
insects sent with the sprig of Honeysuckle are so minute and 
sbrivelled up that we eannot make out what they are, but 
suppose them to be aphides, Unnail the plants from the 
wall, and enclose each in a close bag, within which tobacco 
smoke should be introduced. If properly done, this will 
destroy the young aphides. W.—B A. No. 1, Anisopteryx 
leucophearia; 2, Cheimatobia brumata; 8, Acidalia lactata ; 
4, Cidaria ferrugata ; 5, Lozogramina petraria ; 6, Margaritia 
prunalis; 7, Emmelesia albulata; 8, Diurnea Fagi. All 
very common. W.—Z J' FI, Dermestes lardarius crushed to 
pieces, Specimens for identification, and especially living 
ones, should be packed so as not to be injured in the transit. 
We know no other way of preventing the attacks of this insect 
than by killing the grubs, and especially the beetles, as soon 
as they make their appearance in the perfect state, for whick 
a sharp look out must be kept. W, 

AMERICAN ALoE: JF’los. Clean off the tar thoroughly ; take it 
out of its soil, and cut away all dead roots, Then repot it 
in rich loose soi), well drained, and plunge the pot in a hot. 
bed, where it may remain, shut up close. till it has made 
young leavea, As soon as these are 3 inches long, give air 
gradually, and when they are hardened and full 6 inches 
long, expose it more and more to the open air. If there is 
any life in it, this process will, revive it. 

Booxs: A Constant Reader. Probably Babington’s ** Manual of 
British Plants ” will suit you, but it contains no plates. If 
you want th@m you had better buy Vol. I. of the cheap edition 
of Sowerby’s ‘‘ English Botany.”—A M. ‘‘ Glendinning on the 
Pine-apple.” Sheet glass wiJl burn; use rough plate.t 

Manovre: Sub. The best thing to mix with garden refuse, such 
as leaves, the Grass mown from a lawn, &c., so as to cause 
them to decompose and become fit for manure, is the am~ 
moniacal liquor of the gas works, if you can procure it. 

Names or Pxiants: Constant Sub, It is a Jew’s-ear Fungus 
(Exidia Auricula Jud), a very curious Tremella-like thing, 
not rare on old trees.—M C, Oncidium longipes ; it will be 
published in the next Number of ‘* Paxton’s Flower Garden.” 
W G, Saxifraga oppositifolia.—A £ N. Tecoma australis. 
—W P. Aponogeton distachyon.—Lnquirer. Hippeastrum 
Jonnsoni; the rest next week, Thanks for the Phaius,— 
A E, Sutherlandia frutescens. 

Rats: B. Since you cannot poison them, the only remedy you 
have left is to trap them, or kill them by means of ferrets, 
In baiting the traps do not touch the bait with a knife, a 
fork, or the hand. If you do, all will be vain; their sense of 
smell being extremely delicate, their suspicions will be 
aroused, and they will avoid the stratagem.} 

Sap: Enquirer. The buds placed on the topmost parts of a 
tree are first developed in the spring because they are 
youngest, whilst those buds that are situated in the lowest 
parts of the same tree, being older, are at the same time but 
slightly affected. The separate memorandum is founded 
upon a misconception of well ascertained and undoubted 
facts, Both gaseous and fluid matters pass freely in all di- 
rections in the interior of the young parts of plants. — 

SEAaKALE: Sub. To be flooded two or three times during the 
year will not injure Seakale, provided the water does not 
stagnate about it, Both Seakale and Asparagus would be 
benefited rather than injured by such floodings, the soil 
being an alluvial loam.t a : 

Tanners’ Bark: Adolescentulus. This, in its manufacturing 
state, is unfit for cultivators to use; but when exhausted of 
its tanuin, and allowed to decay, it ceases to be “ tanners 
bark,” and becomes, like all other decaying vegetable sub- 
stances, valuable to the cultivator in proportion to its degree 
of decay. The worst way of using it is to burn it to ashes ; 
the best way is to char it. Whether charred or merely de-~ 
cayed, it should be mixed with putrifying matters, such as the 
contents of cesspools, or rotten duug, and also earth or any 
other common material, except lime, It then becomes one of 
the most valuable of all mannres. 

Tue TREE Rose: W D. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 4s, 6d. to 
3s. 6d., post free ; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-office order being sent to James Matthews, at the Office 
of this Paper. 

Winine Watt Trees: E 7 €, In erecting a new garden wall, 
it is not necessary that the studs for wires should be built 
into it, as they can be driven in afterwards with much less 
trouble. They should, however, be inserted before the mortar 
has set hard, as cast-iron studs willthen drive easily, and are 
much cheaper than wrought-iron oaes, If the mortar is 
good, and allowed to set very firm, there ‘is some loss in 
using the cast-iron nails, as they are liable to break in 
driving. With regard to the different modes of wiring, the 
horizontal one is to be preferred for fruit trees; the vertical 
wires are better adapted for climbing plants. The semi~ 
circular arrangement may look very well on paper, but to 
make it answer on the wall, a much stronger wire and a very 
large quautity of studs are necessary, and even then the 
wires are liable to be continually displaced. But why use 
wires at all? Itis an additional expense without affording 
any compensating advantage. We would recommend in pre- 
ference the system described at p. 435, of the volume for 1849, 
by Mr, Fleming, which is simply driving common cast-iron 
wall nails or studs, 5 or 6 inches asunder, over the entire sur« 
face of the walls, and to these the trees are secured by bast. 
Every facility is afforded by this method for neat and expe~ 
ditious training, and the appearance of the studs even on the 
uncovered portions of the wall is much more agreeable and 
ornamental than wires would be. Studs areverycheap; they 
cost only 13d. per 1b., and they are as permanent as wires, 
For further particulars, together with a discussion of the 
various modes of securing trees to walls, and the relative cost 
of each, we beg to refer you to the page above quoted.f 

Misc: A M. Messrs. Youell, Great Yarmouth. A west aspect 
will answer for agreenhouse. Soot may be used with advan- 
tage in a kitchen-garden ; and so may guano; but they will 
not enable you to dispense with farm-yard manure.j—A CS, 
It will not harm a Hardenbergia to prune itin after flowering. 
For an answer to your other question we must refer you to 
previous advertisements.t 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

CrnrraniAs: WH H. 1, purplish crimson, texture and colour 
good, outline thin, size small; 2, deep purple, texture good, 
size and shape middling ; 3, purple, petals narrow, outline 
bad, size too small.*—J P. 1, white centre, with deep rosy 
purple edge, good in texture, colours, and shape, but very 
much too small; 2, violet with a white centre, too small; 
3, very like the last in colour, but a little larger in size; 4, 
deep blue, white centre, bright in colour, but very small ; 
5, light blue fading to white in the centre, texture good, but 
too small; 6, bright crimson, good in texture and colour, but 
too small, All your Cinerarias are very good in texture and 
colour, but far below the standard in size,* : 

EPIPHYLLUM ROSEUM GRANDIFLORUM: Ft W. Colour bright 
rosy red, slightly marbled; size good for its class of hybrids ; 
a nice distinct variety.* Ay 

Pansizs: 7 OG. A large bold flower, striking in colours, and 
having a rich eye, but coarse, and the eye runs into the 
margin too often, Two of the blooms out of the three have 
this fault. : 

Errata: GARDEN WALKs.—In the last Number, p, 212, 3d col., 
40th line from the beginning of the article, for ‘‘ gardener,” 
read ‘garden ;” and at the 4th line from the bottom of the 
same column, for ‘‘ corner” read ‘‘ former,” 
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ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford ving H 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton oS c 00 
Clover Manure, do. ame ns aaa tate On 0 
Turnip Manure, do, tn ace cee Seer 0" 0 
Superphosphate of Lime or oe ae pee ONO: 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


fice, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruyian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 97. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 

LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
ILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Witu1am E. 
Renvte and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 


OTTER’S GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 

now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops. It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 

Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., Cc 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season. It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre. They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
ef Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gisns, 
Bricur, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY GisBs and Sons, 
London, April 13. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, GUANO, 

CRUSHED BONES, and all other artificial MANURES, 
at Messrs. Hunts’ Bone Mills and Manure Works, High-street, 
Lambeth, London. Established 1816. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 

phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
FotHERGILL, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 

CORN MANURE. 

LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 

nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Maguesia, Silicate of Potash, 
&c.. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8. per ton, Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane, 
London. ‘ 
- Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


ATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s, per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. aset. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, Is, 2d. each. 
Patent Fumigation, for destroying insects on plants, in 
greenhouscs, wc. : at Messrs. J. H. Boopsyrer and Co,’s (late 
Srurcn and Boossyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warchouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Mannfactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 


ook TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


HAFF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
&, Billiter-street. 
N.B. Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired. 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 

ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 

look better than he now does when you are paying not less than 

12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
kard times—times of cheapness! ! 


O YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No, Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well—_MARY 
WEDLAKE anv CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doine from 50 to 500 
‘bushels daily and more. Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 
wall Railway. 
N.B. Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. 


TEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who haye not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
‘they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

8, and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &e., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
oimamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Feaces, Wire-work, &0, 
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HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL © 
BUILDING, 


W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hutt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Weronxspay, April }7—Agriculrural Society of England. 


Taursnay, - 1S—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 
Wrpnespay, — 24—Agricultural Soviety of England, 
Tauxspar, - 


25—Agricultura] Imp. Society of Lreland. 


Mr. Pacan’s plan of Roap Rerorm, to which we 
referred last week, involves the abolition of the toll- 
bar system, and the substitution for it of a poll-tax 
on horses. The former method of raising the funds 
for road maintenance is extravagantly expensive. 
In Fife and Kinross-shires it is said the amount 
annually needed for the maintenance of existing 
roads does not exceed 18,000/.—producible by a tax 
of less than 30s, a-head on the horses within these 
counties, and which might be collected as other 
taxes are with the assistance of means already in 
operation ; while, as the thing now stands, the real 
cost to the public of these roads amounts to 33,000/. 
annually, 15,000/. being lost in the expenses of col- 
lection. Fivepence is thus wasted in collecting 
every 6d. that is usefully spent. We need not 
repeat, what we have already pointed out in our 
volume for 1846, how the two methods of road 
maintenance differ also in their influence upon 
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the following grounds for believing that this tax 
might ultimately be considerably reduced are given 
in detail, as there is not a county where they may 
not be expected to be equally influential : 

“1, The projected railways through the county will 
have the effect of relieving the roads of all thorough 
traffic, so that in future they will be kept up at a much 
less cost, for the sole use and at the sole expense of the 
county. 

“©2. On the abolition of toll-bars, there will be no 
inducement to use circuitous routes. People will, in 
every instance, drive by the nearest and most direct 
road, and so diminish the tear and wear attendant on 
the circuitous driving which results from the present 
system. i 

“©3, The public money will go farther when applied 
under the direction and responsible management of a 
County Roads Board, with the county divided into a 
few districts, than under the present system, with 70 
separate sets of managers and paymasters. 

“4, From the roads being thrown open by the aboli- 
tion of tolls, as well as from the wants of an increasing 
population and the progress of improvement throughout 
the county, an increase in the number of horses may 
reasonably be expected. Whenever the number of 
horses rises to 12,000, a rate of 22s. 6d. would produce 
the funds required ; and, when clear of debt, at the 
end of 31 years, the rate would fall to 14s. 6d.’’ 

We add the following particulars, illustrative of 
the subject, which are true, of a Union in the 
county of Gloucester containing 36,000 acres. The 
population of the district is 38,000. It contains 
960 horses. There are 80 miles of roads, under no 
fewer than 16 turnpike trusts within it; and it 
contains 180 miles of highways supported by parish 
assessments. There are nearly 40 toll-houses within 
the limits of the district. The tolls collected, if put 
at 20 per cent. over the actual sums received from 
toll-collectors, amounts to 3960/.; while the actual 
cost of the turnpike roads is not more than 2000/7, 
annually. This refers to the 80 miles of roads under 
different trusts within the district. As regards the 
180 miles of highways, the amount raised by rates 
is 1700/., of which 300/. are paid as contributions 


industry ; the one, a proportionate tax, increasing 
if it offer to increase, and thus keeping it down to 
the lowest possible point ; the other, a fixed annual 
payment, the same whether the animals taxed be 
at work or not, and thus a direct bonus upon their 
employment. All this is well pointed out in Mr. 
Pacan’s work on the subject,* which, though pub- 
lished and widely circulated three years ago, again 
deserves general attention now that road manage- 
ment is about to be made the subject of legislation. 
The following are facts illustrative of the mode in 
which this gentleman’s plans would act in particular 
districts. “ As regards Scoonie and Logie, two 
parishes in the county of Fife, nearly of equal extent 
—Scoonie containing 3855, and Logie 3343 acres ; 
—the first containing a burgh and post-town, with 
considerable manufactories, and a population of 2640, 
its surface being traversed by turnpike and statute 
labour roads, and closely hemmed in by turnpike 
bars ; the latter an agricultural parish, with only a 
very small village, a population of 410, and no turn- 
pike roads. The present taxation paid by the inha- 
bitants for the maintenance of the roads, whether in 
the name of toll-dues or statute labour conversion 
money (at 36s. per ‘plough-gate’), is estimated in 
Scoonie at 537/. 4s. 3d.; in Logie at 120/. 18s. 114d. 
The ascertained number of horses is—in Scoonie, 
161; in Logie, 75. A tax, therefore, on horses, 
according to Mr. Pacan’s scheme, to meet the present 
expenditure for upholding the roads would be, per 
horse, in Scoonie, 3/. 7s.; in Logie, 12. 12s. 2d. 
From a rate laid on the real rental of all property 
for the same purpose, it would amount, per pound 
sterling of annual value, in Scoonie to 1s, 23d.; in 


Logie to 8d. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the real rate would, in either case, be much less 
(probably two-thirds), from the saving in the expense 
of management, which Mr. Pacan clearly proves 
may be effected.”—All this is reported by a com- 
mittee to the trustees of the county. The report, 
from which it is extracted, concludes, however, 
without sanctioning Mr. Pacan’s scheme, observing 
that the difficulty “in respect to a general measure 
of change in that county is greatly increased by the 
circumstance of its being divided into four districts, 
having different amounts of debt, and whose sepa- 
rate powers in respect to the management of the 
funds are absolute.” 

Now for the facts regarding Forfarshire. In a 
report upon that county, as regards the management 
of its roads, Mr. Pacan shows that out of the 13,0007. 
levied at toll-bars, 3500/. are spent in the mere 
process of collection. The 4000/., within which 
the whole expenses of management at present fall, 
might be reduced nearly to 1100/. under Mr. Pacan’s 
plan ; and all the funds needed on the roads of that 
county might be provided by a tax of 29s. per horse 
on the 10,000 horses it is estimated to contain. And 


* “Road Reform,” &c, By Wituiam Pacan, &c. BuLack- Un 


Woop and Sons. 


to the turnpike-roads: the annual cost of the high- 
ways is 1200/., and the expenses of administration 
about 3007. Now whatever method of raising the 
funds for road maintenance be adopted, it seems 
clear that the extravagant method of toll collection 
must be given up. Mr. Pacan’s mode of taxing 
horses would, as might be expected in the case of 
so thickly populated and so “ industrious ” a neigh- 
bourhood, fall heavily enough upon the farmers, 
while the carriers and others whose horses are con- 
stantly on the road, would benefit by it ; but inas- 
much as a large portion of the funds collected as at 
present are derived from thorough traffic, there 
seems justice in the proposal to widen the dis- 
tricts, within which the tax would be uniform, to 
make it, in short, a county tax, rather than that 
every union should maintain its own roads; and 
this would take the burden somewhat off districts 
such as that referred to, which may be considered. 
as the foci of intercommunication. No doubt the 
burden would in the same proportion be thrown upon 
the purely agricultural districts; and out of this 
most of the objections to Mr. Pacan’s method of road. 
reform have arisen : but it is forgotten that however, 
relatively, certain districts might benefit more than 
others—a// would probably benefit to some extent, 
as, the present outrageously extravagant system 
being stopped, a very large reduction would be 
effected in the expenditure. Thus Mr. Pacan was 
at the trouble to ascertain the actual expenditure on 
the roads by the owners of 286 horses, and it was 
found to amount to at least 27. 2s. 6d. per horse in a 
district where, under his system, a direct tax of 
about 30s. would have sufficed. And we have no 
doubt that the same fact would hold true in degree 
of all other districts whatever, and that under the 
proposed system no greater inequalities of taxation 
would exist than at present occur under a system of 
far greater expense to all concerned. 


CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
Srconp Sexres,—No. VII. 

Amone the various experiences which the much 
more social Agriculture of the last twenty years has 
brought, (for a great change has come over us in that 
particular since—well—never mind how long ago I was 
going to say,—) there is none which has struck me more 
than that part of its philosophy which consists in the 
operation of mind wpon mind. That of ‘mind upor 
matter’ is not a very new subject : we see it every day, 
—and hear of it too, till it is something tiresome: just 
now we are on a different theme, and a less trodden : 
‘mind upon mind’ is our point at present, and perhaps 
the more important, after all, of the two. I was going 
to say that in a pretty long and intimate experience of 
a rather curious soil to deal with, and to which never 
did man, horse, or implement, deny the epithet ¢ stiff,’ 
I too, like them, have had my own dumb reflections, 
and not the least emphatic of these have grown out of the 
everyday phenomena of mind acting upon mind. You 
ll a man something, to-day, or express an opinions 
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or assert a fact, about a thing which he has perhaps 
never noticed, or never heard, before : he smiles, starts, 
shakes his head, or delivers himself in some other way, 
for the ways are various in which men ‘ behave’ (as the 
chemists call it) under the impregnation of a new idea. 
‘Whatever the mode may be, one thing you may be sure 
of, that in the grunt, the smile, the laugh perhaps, in 
fact whatever it may be that meets you, the attitude of 
mind betokened is that of—dissent, I am far from 
complaining of it: some of my best hands have given 
me infinitely the most mental gravelling in this respect. 
But what I do complain of, and want to know where to 
apply for remedy, (since the Law tells us that for every 
Wrong there lies one)—is that these same hard-headed 
fellows, workmen, neighbours, friends, kind advisers, or 
whatever other relation they may hold,—six, twelve, or 
eighteen months afterwards, coolly come to me, and 
with all that air of profound thought that becomes a 
man of reflective character, down-calving as one may 
Say with something intensely wise, announce to me in 
new language of their own, the very thing which I at 
such time back suffered a small martyrdom in the vain 
endeavour to urge wpon them, 

I know not whether other ‘ employers of labour’ have 
felt this sort of paulo post experience as I have done. 
But I suspect so ; for every man is (and it is comforting 
to think so) only the unit of a class. It is difficult to 
study for successive years the character of a soil, with- 
out learning something of the character of those em- 
ployed upon, aye and even of those who visié, it. And 
this has been my especial grievance, and one which 
Time, the ‘ smooth-handed god’ has increased, not 
lightened. People who derided my ‘improvements, 
laughed at my ‘deep’ drains, bewept my grubbed-up 
Ash-stumps, mourned over my obliterated hedgerows, 
turned up noses at my Tank, listened with mock-gravity 
to my ‘mysterious’ remarks about the ‘economy of 
warmth’ as cheaper than the ‘equivalent in food,/— 
and a great many other things that it would take an 
inventory to tell,—do now come and preach to me such 
admirable sermons on my own poor old antiquated 
texts, that I should really begin, as other worthies 
have done before me, to doubt my own identity,—but 
for a little store laid by in a corner, of the capital I 
began with, and which I commend again to all beginners 
—namely, of philosophy. 

“The mind,” says an old author, “like the body, 
must digest before it can assimilate. The hungry dog 
bites your fingers as he takes your morsel : but the food 
becomes flesh, and the want is forgotten,—with the 
giver.”’ 

And so I have found it: and’so, no doubt, have 
others, No sooner is a new thought imparted, than it 
sets up for itself, and denies its pedigree. “ Why, that 
is exactly what I told you three years ago, when you 
came—&c.—— !” you feel on the point of rapping 
out, struck with severe amazement. 

Spare your breath! and your reproach. He cannot 
remember anything but what he now knows. He 
forgets that he ever thought otherwise! Tell him, now, 
something new, and you will see again the same derisive 
smile, the same look of idle wonder, aye of contempt, 
at your fanciful, ideal, ‘theoretic’ notions: and twice 
twelvemonths hence, when your idea has taken root 
and become a fact, the scene of to-day will be acted over 
again. Then go to your library,—large or small,— 
and look back over the history of the world; and you 
will see that the annals of human invention and dis- 
covery are the true history of Martyrdom, and that to 
be stoned by his own generation, and worshipped by 
the next, is at once the penalty of human pioneership, 
and the reiterated monument of human folly, dotting 
the road, like milestones. 

It is very fine, no doubt, to connect one’s own small- 
seale improvements, after this fashion, with the history 
of the Great and the Dead, to whom life was one con- 
flict with ridicule and contempt—a history the most 
affectingly interesting—perhaps the most important 
that is left to us ;—but after all, the grandeur or petti- 
ness of the scale does not alter the argument. And 
when I had listened for half an hour to Mr. Greening 
discoursing of Guano and Superphosphate, in as easy 
and as matter-of-fact a style as if he had regularly 
carted them out of his Farm-yard on to the Turnips 
any time this fifty years, (though he still called it 
Gu-anner, and would not have it at any price as a word 
of two syllables,) I could not help mentally amusing 
myself with thinking of the time when he used to poke 
every imaginable jocularity at me for ‘ sowing the saw- 
dust,’ ‘wheel-barrow farming,’ ‘ pocket-dung-carts,’ 
and a whole heap of good sayings which, duly noted 
down on my part, made my chronicle of that date a 
complete glossary of farming-witticisms: and curious 
it was to see how the memory of former incredulities 
had passed away from him. My deepest drains were 
no longer deep; my largest fields no longer ‘ to’ big for 
the farm.’ But Greening was a true improver not- 
withstanding. He baptized every new-born notion with 
a jest, but he watched its growth and adopted each 
youngster in succession, and so heartily and practically 
withal, that they seldom got into his hands without 
thriving better after all than they had done in mine. 

Ye ardent Go-aheads! who expect every new argu- 
ment to /e// at once,—every intellect to yield at the 
first, onset, every new plan to be tried by every body,— 
learn to wait: and you will find that there is much 
more chance of your notion being overtaken than over- 
looked, much more likelihood of your having to re-claim 
than to re-assert a single hint that was ever good for 


anything. ‘The seed may seem a long time buried, but! ay, ‘the true man may sleep the sounder, let the 


if it have any vitality in it, it is germinating where you 
little think, and will fructify when you least expect, and 
with a produce you had never dreamt of. And when 
you come again and say ‘this is mine!’ do not be 
surprised if shouts of louder Jaughter greet you than 
even befel your first announcement of it. 

I had time to think all this: for my guest, like a 
shrewd bargainer, as he was, gave a little fling to the 
general discourse before he came to business. In fact 
he had the true diplomatic tact of always making the 
business come of itself. Well then! Here’s ‘ Better 
Prices for ’thirty-six’! and that ’s with all my heart, 
and no mistake,” said he, ‘topping up’ with a final 
cup of Coffee that healthiest and purest of mortal meals, 
a plain but hearty breakfast. And now, sir,—when 
are we to see em!” he added, giving his chair a shove 
sideways, slapping his hands on his knees, and facing 
me, like a lion refreshed: “ for it’s my notion we never 
shall again !” 

“ And then—— ?” 

“ Why the farmers ’ll be ruined, and the land ’ll go 
out of cultivation.” 

** And the Landlords v7? 

“ Will follow, of course. They depend upon the 
Farmers, and the Farmers on the land.” 

“ And the land on the price of Wheat ?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ Yell me this, Greening, have rents risen or fallen 
since the War ?” 

‘¢ Risen, certainly ; and too mnch, to my thinking.” 

* And the price of Wheat has been falling: from 
eighty or ninety shillings a quarter to forty or fifty, as 
we remarked this morning. Rents rising, and prices 
falling !” 

“ Yes : and the farmer’s business getting worse every 
year. ’Tisn’t like what it used to be.”’ 

“ Just so ! and competition keeping up the rents not- 
withstanding !” 

“ Aye! that Competition! It didn’t use to be so. 
And what is it after all? No sooner a Farm’s vacant 
than a hundred fellows come yelping after it like a pack- 
o’-fox-hounds, offering a high rent, and not one of ’em 
perhaps with the valye of a team o’ horses of his own, 
scarce : and when they get in what do they do? Crop 
every field that’ll bear a crop, sell all off for a few 
years, and then leave it clean beggared, and the landlord 
without his last year’s rent p’raps.”’ 

“ No Turnips—they take no root, Greening !” 

“Turnips ! they ’ve no stock to give em to! What’s 
the use o’ them growing Turnips? that’s not their sort 
0’ business.” 

“ And they outbid the honest cultivator, and the 
skilful one : in fact they can afford to do so, because they 
can afford to rob: just as though a man offered you a 
higher rent for your house, meaning to sell off the 
furniture ?” 

“ That ’s just it: that’s just what it is, sure/y.” 

“ And the higher the price Wheat is kept at, the 
better it pays,—the greater the premium, in fact, on 
that kind of ‘ farming,’—the higher the sham-rents 
offered over the head of the fair tenant,—the smaller 
the inducement to steady and fair cultivation,—the 
greater the breadth of Wheat unfairly grown,—the 
greater the consequent glut upon the corn-market, and 
the injury done to the honest grower who has earned 
one large grain-crop by growing roots and feeding 
plenty of stock, instead of raking the land by frequent 
and diminishing crops with no stock at all. Is that to 
your liking ? Will you pray that the inducement may 
continue of that style of farming ? of that style of com- 
petition 2 of that style of rent-raising, that ends in ruin 
to the beggared land, the ignorant landlord, the foolish 
tenant, and the defrauded laborer ?” 

Mr. Greening looked thoughtful,—‘ Well—there’s 
something in that, perhaps ; but how’s it to be stopped ? 
How ’s them sort 0’ farmers to be put an end to?” 

Now it was the other’s turn to be a lion. So the 
savage beast sat right opposite to poor Greening, and 
glaring fiercely in his face growled out—* Now look at 
me like a man—don’t faint—and Ill tell you.—By 
serving them as you do the Rats when you take the 
Ricks away! Starving ’em out! There’s no other 
way! They’ll starve you if you don’t starve them. 
Their food—their only food is—ever has been—the 
premium price—the disproportionate value of the grain- 
crop. TAKE AWay THAT BavuBie!” quoth farmer 
Oliver—the Protector. 

There was an ‘awful pause.” Mr. Greening was 
looking into the fire. One would think there was some- 
thing written in the live embers which he was trying in 
vain to decypher—So hard he looked at it— Ah! I’ve 
thought 0’ that !’’ he slowly muttered at last, as if to 
himself :— Kill or cure! But that’s ‘kill first and 
cure afterwards, ’’’ 

“ Kill the proud-flesh, to cure the sound. Yes: cruel 
work, no doubt, at any time ; but crueller when done 
at the wrong one.” 

“ When’s that ?” 

“The moment when it 2wil/ be done ; as surely as 
effect follows cause! Does it need a ghost to tell us 
that that time will be a time of scarcity—a famine 
perhaps, or a fancied one? Then it will be done, and 
done ina hurry too! And then What comes after a 
famine, Greening? What is the recoil of Scareity }— 
Abundance—very true :—then will be the tug of war, 
then ! for good and bad together. ‘A cruel brute, this 
Lion,’ we shall say! and yet he pastures on the 
cruellest of all: he eracks the bones of the true blood- 

uckers ; and § when it’s bad weather for thieves,’ they 


rain rattle on his corn-stack how it may. £ Let Mr. 
Lion roar again,’ you will say, when you’ve seen the. 
end. Even your tiny Mole is a ruthless beast of the 
field—to slugs, and snails, and caterpillars, and such 
land-sucking fry—a fierce subnavigator, in his way > 
but his track turns up some pretty cultivation ; it only 
wants spreading,—far and wide! it’s not so wise to 
throttle him as youthink, I grieve to see him hanging 
gibbeted—his clever paddles stopt, by cruel ignorance, 
For he is your only granulation-master ; he taught us 
drainage—and sub-cultivation—and we shall learn of 
him another, and a greater lesson, some day, and call 
him a prophet—when we’ve done hanging him—and 
have got some speculation in our own eyes (whose sense 
is shut at present), instead of saying he can’t see. 
Day and Night! H& has the better right to say so of us f 
—But as for this price-of-corn question—this grain 
crop versus Green crop—trust me, Nature has her 
true Proportions—and is pretty rigorous in main- 
taining them : and you cannot throw them out of gear, 
but she ’ll be down upon you, somewhere. Green-crop 
versus Grain-crop! Which would you shew favour to, 
if either? the man that comes to make an investment— 
to earn a crop, knowing the cost, or the spoiler that 
comes to /ake one, counting nothing ?—him that comes 
to sow before he reaps, or him that comes to reap 
before he sows? Do you remember what I said about 
‘ Grace before meat.’ ” 

“ Yes, yes! I remember it, I’ve thought of it too, 
though I never did in that way ’xactly before.—I see 
your meaning, now. But—but—about the—What was 
it you said about the Rents 2"” 

“Ah! the core! the vital point—is n’t it? touch it. 
tenderly for the life of you!” 

* But will they fall?” 

“ Will they stop rising a bit? Catch that fish first. 
Get him well on the hook: land him carefully ; and 
you won’t have quite an empty basket, 1 can tell 
you. I’m not sure if it won’t take care of itself 
afterwards. Which farm pays the Jest rent, even now, the 
one where the highest was promised—or the other 2” 

Mr. Greening drew in his lips and shook his head. 
‘‘ Let the Landlords answer that. * ’Laint all gold that 
glitters.’ ” 

“ True : so for those that ca’nt distinguish, a pure 
currency were the greater blessing, eh ? ” 

“ There’ll be less of it, I’m thinking,’ said Mr. 
Greening, “if it comes to that. But that aint all. 
There’s them Clay Siles. We hayen’t done with them 

et.” ; 

at? We haven’t begun with ’em! Come, I’m out 
of breath. ‘ After breakfast sit awhile,,—we mustn’t 
ride the old maxim to death. Let’s go and look at thems 
I can give you your choice—Red, blue, yellow and 
white, and every one with a different temper for every 
month of the year! The man that can tell what is to 
be done with them—” 

“ He’s the ‘ coming man,’ I suppose,’ said Mr. 
Greeuing, laughing, and beginning to pull on his great- 
coat; “he must be able to mix Fire and Water first, I’m 
thinking ! ” 

“ And make Steam ?”—said the other, 

Mr. Greening turned short round at the answer, as 
he was going to the door, and looked a moment fixedly 
at the speaker. Both smiled: but there was a differ- 
ence in the smiles. And they walked out together. 
Talpa. 


THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURER ON THE 
DUKE OF RICHMOND’S ESTATE, HUNTLY, 
ABERDEEN, 

Tue condition of the labourer at present, in this part of 

the north, is prosperous. The usual food is prepared 

with oatmeal, and at present rates, while the labourer 
is earning from 2s. to 2s. 4d. per day, the average price 
of the quantity of oatmeal which an able-bodied man 
could consume would be about 2d. per day ; and work 
is in the meantime abundant, though it is impossible it 
can continue so unless a change of prices takes place. 

The high rate—1ls, and 12s. a-week for men, and 10d. 

a day for female labourers—of wages is to be attributed, 

to a great extent, to the impulse given in this district to 

agriculturai improvement by the Duke of Richmond. 

Within the last 10 years his Grace has expended in the 

Huntly division of his Scotch estates as follows : 

1, On buildings... e ... £1,000 

2. On enclosing... «. 4,700 

3, On drainage .., one see : . 6,400 

4, On miscellaneous improvements, such 
as roads to farm steadings, embank- 


ments, &c. Ai ee 850 


18,950 
. 3,000 
£21,950 

The principle on which the aid in enclosing drainage 
and buildings has been afforded to the tenants is such 
that probably about half the expense falls to be borne 
by the tenant, and no interest is charged on the outlay ; 
so that adding an equal outlay on the first four items of 
outlay, the total expenditure cannot be far short of 
40,000/., by far the greater proportion of which has been 
expended directly on labour. 

These outlays are over and above the outlay of 50002. 
in progress of expenditure on his Grace’s lands in this 
district, under the provisions of the Drainage Act. Of 
this outlay the tenants bear no share, but they pay — 
5 per cent., in addition to their rents, on the amount 
expended on their respective farms. 

Leases of 19 years are the usual rule throughout the 
country, where the farms are of any size, and in 
cases even where the size is very jinconsiderable, The 


5. On plantations 
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facilities for acquiring the ordinary branches of educa- 
tion are very considerable throughout the whole of 
Scotland, but especially throughout the northern counties, 
from the circumstance that several large bequests have 
have been left for educational purposes in these coun- 
ties. These are sufficient to raise the salary of the 
schoolmaster to a very considerable amount (compara~- 
tively), independently of fees ; and the allowance to 
each schoolmaster being graduated according to the 
number of his pupils,and their proficiency in the dif- 
ferent branches taught, the interest of the teacher in the 
advancement of his scholars is secured. Besides these 
(the parish schools), there are few parishes in which 
there are not one or two side schools, supported mainly 
by small fees from the pupils, aided generally by sala- 
ries of small amount from the landlords, occasionally 
by bequests, and by grants from the funds of the Scotch 
church. In addition to these, a great number of schools, 
connected with other religious bodies, exist throughout 
the country, and are attended by a large proportion of 
the young. 

With these educational facilities, there is hardly a 
labourer in the north who has not learned at least to 
read and write ; and there are numbers who are quite 
fit to undertake situations of some considerable trust 
and respousibility, in which heing able to write tolerably 
and a fair acquaintance with figures are indispensable. 
So much is this the case that the wages of an ordinary 
farm-servant, and of a servant who fills the situation 
of a grieve or overseer, and has charge of all the 
accounts, &c., differ to a very trifling extent ; and there 
is no difficulty in getting persons employed as ordinary 
labourers, fitted for such charge. 

There are no allotments expressly for the purpose of 
accommodating labourers in the district ; but there are 
numerous small holdings, and the farm servants and 
labourers generally consist of the families of the occu- 
pants of these smaller possessions. The improvements 
before referred to have, of late years, introduced 
labourers from different quarters, of more migratory 
habits, who will no doubt leave this locality as work 
becomes less plenty here, or more abundant elsewhere. 
The number of these labourers, however, is compara- 
tively small, the great majority being, as mentioned, 
children of small tenants of land; and they are them- 
selves less desirous of pushing themselves forward as 
labourers than, after some years of service, of settling 
in crofts, and, in fact, of becoming little farmers. It 
must be obvious that without adopting the Irish system 
of subdivision, it would be impossible to make provision 
for settlements of this nature for any length of time. 
The present tendency is rather to unite possessions and 
to give employment to the class referred to as labourers, 
than to subdivide and convert them into cottars. Still 
great progress has not been made in the work of con- 
solidation, as may be seen from the following statement : 
—On a property in this immediate neighbourhood, con- 
Sisting of 200,000 arable acres, there are— 


108 tenants paying arent under £5 0 0 
64 » paying between... 5 0 Oand£10 0 0 
67 ” ” » «. 10 0 Oand 20 0 0 
824, ” 9» - «. 20 0 Oand 50 0 0 
67s 3 by .. 50 0 Oand100 0 0 
38 ” ” ” .. 100 0 Qand 2060 0 0 
RQ» 5 9% ... 200 0 Oand 300 0 0 
And only 1 tenant upwards of 300 0 9 


Besides these, there are scattered over the same pro- 
perty 183 occupants of cottages and gardens, paying 
rents varying from ls. to 20s. yearly. These are for 
the most part persons who had settled at a former period 
im unoccupied corners on hill sides, without any 
authority and without any objection. The practice is 
not now permitted, but the parties already settled have 
been allowed to continue. 

There are very few manufactures in any part of the 
north country, and in this locality none. And although 
there has for a considerable time been, and still is good 
employment for labouring men at high wages, women 
have sometimes great difficulty in earning anything, 
particularly in winter. In spring and summer and in 
harvest season they ean find plenty of work at the wages 
above mentioned ; but in winter they can get little or 
no outdoor work,and almost none indoors. In Scotland, 
able-bodied persons out of employment, if in health, have 
no claim to parochial relief ; but of aged and infirm 
men the number on the poors’ roll in this locality is very 
inconsiderable, as compared with the number of infirm 
women, perhaps in some degree owing to their want of 


steady employment. James M‘Donald, Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire. 


Home Correspondence. 

Water Wheels.—The experience I have had in water 
machinery, makes me decidedly give the preference to 
vertical water wheels, for a situation like that of ** Aqua 
Pura,” [see page 203], and would recommend the wheel 
to be not less than 18 to 20 feet in diameter. The 
width of course must be calculated from the quantity of 
water you have at command ; 3 or 4 feet wide will make 
a very powerful wheel sufficient for the requirements of 
a considerable farm, to cut straw, hay, gorse, and to 
thresh, erush Oats, Beans, &c.,and churn ; but all these 
will not be required at once, therefore the power sufficient 
to work a threshing machine will be sufficient. Light 
water wheels of 8 and 9 feet diameter, 2 feet wide, 
wrought-iron axle, cast-iron sockets, the remainder all 
Pine or American deal wood, are made here for about 
10/., fixing extra, and one 14 feet of the same material, 
was made for 15/7. These answer for cutting gorse, 
Straw, &c., and churning, and with a good supply of 
Water, may turn a small threshing machine, but are not 
to be recommended (the small ones), The greater 


diameter gives a greater leverage, and consequently 
greater power, although the perpendicular fall of water 
be the same, To a person who could superintend the 
fixing of the machinery, it would not be very expensive. 
A common straw cutter and threshing machine on the 
ground floor, attached to the water wheel, one on each 
side, by spur or bevel gear, and giving to each the 
requisite speed in the diameter of the wheels; a pair 
of old mill stones, fixed in the floor above, and turned 
by the upper side of the spur wheel, on the axis of the 
water wheel; thus each can be worked separately, by 
providing slides to move the pinion, or all together, if 
power enough, and occasion require. 7. S. 

Farming in 1850.—Being too old to learn new ways 
and contend with the difficulties of the times, I have 
retired from agricultural pursuits ; but not liking to be 
a mere idle looker-on, I wish to make myself useful by 
writing a few remarks for the consideration of those 
who are busily engaged in the battle of life. Farming 
in 1850 must be very different from what it was 50 
yearsago. It will not now do to reap only two middling 
crops in three years, the third year having a dead 
fallow. Neither will it do to go on cultivating wet land ; 
it must either be well drained or thrown out of cultiva- 
tion ; nor will it do to be satisfied with middling crops. 
The cultivation and condition of the land must now be 
such as will bring great crops ; but, to effect this, it is 
requisite that the farmer should have a large capital ; 
and, to induce him to lay it out freely, he must have 
security for remuneration, and payment for improve- 
ment. The present time is a crisis, requiring prompt 
and judicious consideration, and the active energy of 
land-agents and landowners as well as tenant-farmers. 
Many of the latter are thinking of emigrating, as they 
reckon it a hopeless task to endeavour to compete with 
the foreigner, while they are themselves bound hand and 
foot, oppresssed by war-time rents and taxes, and, in 
too many eases, their crops devoured by game, which 
they are bound to protect. If, therefore, the owners of 
land would avert the disastrous consequences of having 
their farms thrown into ruinous conditicn, and then 
cast upon them—and if they would deprecate the abdue- 
tion of capital, skill, and enterprise, which will other- 
wise take place—let them immediately make such 
arrangements as will prevent the ruinous consequences 
which such neglect will certainly bring upon themselves 
and this nation. Corn-rents on tillage farms, the de- 
struction of the vermin called game, long or renewable 
leases, with payment for all unexhausted improvements, 
and liberty to make the most of the land without in- 
juring, but with every encouragement to improve it as 
much as possible, appear to me to be the indispensable 
requisites ; and with these, and a moderate reduction of 
rent, I hope the British farmer may yet be spared the 
pain of banishment from his native soil. An Old Farmer. 

Logie and Liberality.—What a queer world is this 
we live in, and how strange that every effort to mend it 
is sure to be met with determined opposition from some 
quarter or other, but chiefly from the ranks of ignorance, 
selfishness, and “Suspicion!” I have not been more 
amused for a long time than by the efforts of certain 
writers to throw odium on the means adopted by the 
Agricultural Gazette to elicit information on a subject, 
important at all times, but doubly important in times 
like the present ; that of the relative connection be- 
tween the position of the employer and the employed, 
with a view mainly to the amelioration of the latter, but 
ultimately, perhaps, to the advantage of both. Amongst 
the foremost in his opposition to inquiry on this interest- 
ing question, is a certain scribe, who rejoices in the 
cognomen of ‘ Suspicion,” (amore appropriate title he 
could not have hit upon), who puts forth a manifesto, 
by way of warning, to the cultivators of the soil, how 
they give the remotest sanction or encouragement to 
the list of queries propounded by you, the very Guy 
Fawkes of free trade editors. In the eyes of “ Suspicion” 
the whole thing is a vile plot to undermine the agri- 
cultural interest, and the smattering of chemical know- 
ledge he has acquired, authorises him to pronounce it 
an explosive mixture, destined to blow up the whole 
system, both of protection and agriculture; terms 
which, in his vocabulary, are strictly and completely 
identical. One gentleman, who is and shall be 
nameless, issues the very alarming mandate to those 
who have received the list of queries, “ Do not 
reply to them!” King Canute once issued a similar 
command to the waves of the sea, not to come near his 
gouty toes: but they did come notwithstanding, and 
the royal toes suffered in consequence—and the 
courtiers who advised the absurd decree were rebuked, 
as they deserved to be, for a set of rogues and fools. 
Just sonow. The wave will rojlin, and the answers 
to your queries will be borne with it—the result will be 
published, and the whole will form a valuable repertory 
of information on a subject, as I have already said, of 
the gravest importance both to the farmer and the 
labourer, As one who was honoured with the receipt 
of a copy of your list of queries, I feel myself bound to 
state the course I pursued on the occasion. First, I 
resolved to answer them myself ; and next, to multiply 
copies, so that others at a distance might have an equal 
chance of contributing to the success of the plan. 
Others, I have no doubt, would do the same, and you 
may deem these an ample set-off against any defaleation 
likely to arise from the pizmy efforts which such heroes 
as “ Suspicion” can bring into the field. And I con- 
fidently say, that we may be sure of the co-operation 
and assistance of every real friend to the farmer, and 
the welfare of the poor ; and will not fail, in the end, to 
find that you have attained an object far more useful 


| land or France, in neecy circumstances. 


than these traducers of it will ever accomplish, and, at 
all events, one far, very far above “ Suspicion.” §. 7., 
Barnwood, Gloucester, April 2. [Many thanks for 
your assistance : with the cordial goodwill which our 
object has in so many places elicited, we have no doubt 
of its attainment ] 

Evils of Ireland.—Much has been said and written 
respectiog the cause of so great misery in Ireland; 
they seem to have sprung from political and religious 
diseord of contending parties in bygone times. What 
a blessing it would have been, if even only a tenth part 
of the sums expended from time to time in agitation had 
been applied to teach the people habits of industry. 
And also, if contending parties would lay aside their 
disputes, and attend to the poet’s remonstrance : 

What signifies for folks to chide, 
At what’s been done before them, 
They would then be disposed to think more seriously, 
and see that much of their misery arose from them. 
selves, and might be remedied by their own ex-~ 
ertions, The never-ending strife in Ireland has driven 
and still continues to drive many landlords from 
their home, and has prevented the growth or rise of 
a trading or middle class to take the lead in arts and 
sciences, as in Britain. Whatever else may be said 
of the state of affairs in Ireland, from those two 
sources much misery has arisen to all classes. 
The middlemen have long leases for from 400 to 1000 
acres, granted in mapy instances by the grandfathers 
of the present proprietors. It was not supposed that 
they were to farm the whole themselves ; they let it 
divided into small holdings, and may have a profit rent 
four times the amount of the original one; conse- 
quently the middleman fattens between the tenant and 
landlord, and assumes the name of gentleman, But 
many leases of these men are nearly expired; and 
knowing that they will not get them renewed, they take 
care that their tenants do not get into arrear with them, 
and give no encouragement to them to improve their 
land, while these struggle to hold on to the end of the 
sub-landlord’s lease, until they are often left without a cow 
or pig. Much misery and evil will arise from this grind- 
ing system, and many murders recorded in the news- 
papers are those of middlemen slaughtered by their 
own tenants, acting under the notion that, when they 
get rid of them, they will be better off under the head 
landlord. Supposing that the latter returns home, with 
a view of improving his property, by introducing a few 
fresh tenants in room of the former ones, setting a good 
example in agriculture, and giving employment to the 
people, he soon finds that he is disliked by the ejected 
tenantry, and is surrounded by wretchedness and misery, 
and speedily quits the country, having previously ap- 
pointed an agent, probably a lawyer, who seldom or 
never sees the property, but who is well qualified to serew 
up the tenantry. Thesesoon become poor, and begin to 
act like the middleman, by letting part of their already too 
small farms to others at a rack rent, in order to geta 
little money in hand. By this sub-letting plan the land 
is cut up into small patches, so that not a respectable 
farm is seen for miles. It is needJess to observe that 
this cutting up of property tends to lower the grade of 
the people, who, under better management, might have 
been comfortable, instead of being oppressed and 
miserable. In general, however, the Irish tenantry 
have no reason to complain of their head landlords 
from being “ hand tied” by strict covenants like those 
on this side of the water. And what is strange, there is 
no law in Ireland to prevent a tenant letting part of his 
farm to another—at least if there be it is a dead letter 3 
so that, by this means, many small tenants get upon land 
unknown to the owner, and are often so poor or so ull- 
willing to pay any rent. ‘These are the great plague of 
ageuts, who are often shot when endeavouring to force 
payment for their master, who may be living in Eng- 
He spurs on 
his agent, and he fleeces the tenants, that could con- 
sume in their own families the whole produce of their 
wretched farms, the rent all that time leaving the 
country. So much for the absentees. It may be 
superfluous to describe the reverse in other districts, 
where resident landlords manage their property in a 
better way, spending their incomes at home, ‘and 
giving employment to the people. There is another 
class, called gentleman farmers ; these obtained their 
leases in times more troublesome than usual, for 
Ireland has never seen other than troublesome times, 
like the middlemen ; but instead of letting their land, 
commenced clearing off the small tenants, and kept alk 
in their own hands, perhaps 1000 acres under pasturages 
sending the produce of stock to the English market. A 
great portion of their land requires draining and other 
improvements ; but they allege that it is more profit- 
able, or what is more true, gives less trouble to let 
it remain as it is, They observe that the wet ground 
produces very good Grass during the few summer 
months ; and that they cannot pay for improvements. 
These of this class are of course a loss to the country, 
though they are rich and able to indulge in field sports. 
They plead that they can do what they like with their 
own; and so does the poor cottier with only half an 
acre of Potatoes. The too extensive culture of this 
root is another great evil. I do not allude particularly 
to the oceasional failure of the crops, such as those of 
late years, which have brought an overwhelming misery 
that beggars deseription, but am persuaded that so 
much land cropped with Potatoes instead of corn, not 


only shortens labour for the people sorely wanted, but 
also supplies them with very inferior food. Besides, the 
easy culture of Potato land has a great tendency to 
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flower the condition of society, by. encouraging early 
marriages. For a young man does not look forward to 
work for the support of himself and family, his ambition 
is no higher than to be able to plant half an acre of 
Potatoes, which is to place him beyond the fear of 
want for the year. A few days’ work enables him 
to plant and take up the crop ; the remainder of the 
Season is usually spent in debasing idleness. Therefore 
he is a poor workman at home ; but when driven from 
his Potato field into Britain or America, he becomes a 
good labourer, I refer again to early marriages that 
are imprudently encouraged, as not only entailing much 
misery to parents and society by a helpless offspring, 
but tending also to cut up land in the way described ; 
for a small holder, instead of training his family to 
trades, encourages them to marry young, and portions 
out his land among them. They act the same towards 
their offspring, by which means what was once a re- 
spectable family is lost in the common degraded mass, 
It should be observed, however, that this is owing to 
the absence of a middle or trading class; for the small 
holder has little or no opportunity of putting his family 
to trades, like small farmers in Scotland, who bring up 
their sons to trades, or educate them so as to enable 
them to fill respectable situations. Among such are 
many good land stewards or gardeners, who are corre- 
spondents or readers of this journal, and know that the 
mild winters in Ireland are a drawback to agricultural 
labour, which is not so much felt in England or Scot- 
Jand, This may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, for it costs the British farmer much care and ex- 
pense for labour, in order to grow artificial crops to feed 
his stock during winter, while the Irish fields produce 
Grass nearly all the year. By thisit appears that Ireland. 
is better adapted for grazing than growing corn, especially 
as there is always a ready market in England for live 
stock. But that sort of farming contracts the demand 
for labour, as noticed above under the description of 
gentlemen farmers; and the grand question is, how can 
labour be increased to repay the capital expended. As 
there is a wide field for improvement, some advocate 
introducing British farmers, whose skill and capital are 
sorely wanted, But this, even with the great encourage- 
ment given to emigration, will not remove the dead 
obstacle in the way, as it will not give employment to 
the overwhelming population, unless it be accompanied 
by manufacturing and commercial occupations to give 
the people work, by which they would be enabled to 
improve their condition, and consume better food than 
Potatoes. It cannot be supposed that farming and 
other rural pursuits can give profitable work to all who 
are now upon the land. Supposing a farmer takes a 
lease of 200 acres; before he can occupy them there 
maay be 20 small holders ousted. He cannot of course 
employ hardly half that number, and the misery that 
follows turning the poor adrift is-harrowing to the 
feelings of humanity. The British farmer, aware of 
this, will consider well before he sells his stock, and 
embarks his all into a land where agitators fill their 
purse or feed their vanity from the miseries of the 
people, and excite their feelings against their rulers 
and employers. J. Wighton.., 


Societies, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


_ A Weexty Councit was held at the Society’s-house, 
ia Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 10th of 
April ; present, Mr. Raymonp Barker, V.P., in the 
chair, Mr. Alcock, M.P., Mr. Barugh Almack, Mr. 
Bastard, Mr. Burke, Col. Challoner, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Dyer, Col Le Couteur, Mr. C. E, Overman, Mr. Parkins, 
Prof. Sewell, Mr. Reynolds Solly, and Prof. Way. 

The following new members were elected : 

Anson, Sir John, Bart., Avisford, near Arundel, Sussex 

Darby, Joseph, Martock, Somerset 

Watts, Henry, Teignmouth, Devon 

Pinsent, Thomas, Greenhill, Kingsteignton 

Creed, William, Abbotskerswell, Devon 

Stevenson, John N., Hayne Manor, Moreton-Hampstead 

Wreford, John, Cleaveangter, Lapford, Devon. 

The names of nine candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 


Prize Esssy.—Mr. Pusry, M.P., Chairman of the 
Journal Committee, reported to the Council the decision 
of the Judges appointed to adjudicate on the Essays 
sent in to compete for the Society’s Prize of 30/. for 
the best Report on the Prevention of Abortion in Cows, 
including a statement of the extent and causes of its 
prevalence. The sealed motto-paper being opened by 
the Chairman of the Council, it was found that the 
winner of the Prize in question was Mr. Joun Bartow, 
Veterinary-Surgeon, of Stone House, Wilmslow, near 
Manchester. Mr. Pusey also reported, that the Judges 
had “ commended” The Essay, on the same subject, 
bearing the motto “Prevention is better than cure: 
(A.)” The sealed motto-paper corresponding with this 
commended essay was ordered by the Council to be 
transmitted to Mr, Pusey, in order that, in his capacity 
of Chairman of the Journal Committee, he might open 
er not, at his discretion, agreeably with the 5th Regu- 
lation of competition for Essay Prizes, and com- 
municate, if he thought proper, with the author, with a 
view of consulting him confidentially as to his will- 
ingness to place such essay at the disposal of the Journal 
Committze for publication. 

Inrication.—Sir Tuomas Dyxe Acianp, Bart., M.P., 
favoured the Council by transmitting to them the fol- 
lowing statement, addressed to him by Mr. John Tyrrell, 
of Exeter, on the probable cause of the fertilising power 
of the water employed in irrigating meadows. 


‘*T see from the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
that you take a considerable interest in watered meadows, 
fancy I have lately discovered that the benefit derived from 
the water on such land is principally the result of the animals 
the water calls into existence, The microscope shows us 
countless millions of these animals, where irrigation is going 
forward; while they are found ‘few and far between’ upon 
fields that have not been watered. They are principally of 
the same family that are frequently found fossil in some of 
our oldest deposits. It strikes me, they may assist vegetation 
during their lives, by supplying carbon to the roots of plants, 
or by disintegrating and converting into manure the decaying 
vegetable matter around them, When dead they must 
furnish not only animal but mineral manure, for the shells 
with which most of them are covered consist of silica.” 
Jersey Cattie,—Colonel Le Coureur, Viscount of 

the Island of Jersey, presented to the Council litho- 

graphic impressions from two beautiful drawings, made 
by himself, of a bull and cow of the Jersey breed, on 
which were marked the “scale of points,” approved by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Jersey at their 
general annual meeting in January last, as constituting 
perfection in their peculiar and well-known breed of 
dairy eattle, and as furnishing to their judges a simple 
and definite process for arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
in making their awards, Col. Le Couteur entered into 
a detailed and very interesting statement of the character 
of animals in which any one or more points specified in 
this scale were more than usually developed. The 
drawings then laid before the Council were not portraits 
of any particular bull or cow of the Jersey breed, but 
represented an ideal assemblage of individual excellencies 
occurring in different animals, and selected from the 
finest cattle on the island, collected together at Col. Le 
Couteur’s farm for the express purpose in view, and 
carefully submitted to the inspection and comparison of 
the gentlemen who formed the special committee 
appointed by the Jersey Society to revise the “ points ” 
of their stock. Col, Le Couteur, in detailing the points 
thus agreed to by the committee, called the particular 
attention of the Council to some of those points found 
to be most intimately connected with the natural excel- 
lence of the animals and the characteristic peculiarities 
of the Jersey breed, of which the island, in Col. Le 
Couteur’s opinion, at that time contained some of as 
perfect specimens as could well be conceived. He 
remarked that the cows which had the inside of the ear 
tinged with a deep yellow colour, were invariably found 
to yield butter of a rich orange colour, while those with 
ears of a lighter tint furnished butter of a correspond- 
ingly inferior quality, and of a paler hue. In the finest 
stock, too, the eye of the cow was soft and placid, while 
that of the bull was lively and full of fire. The “action” 
of Jersey cattle also indicated, not only their muscular 
power and their mode of employing it, but that general 
conformation and adaptation of parts which constituted 
excellence : a finely-bred Jersey animal, Col. Le Couteur 
remarked, ought to walk off the ground like a race- 
horse. By means of this determination of a standard 
seale of points, the labour and responsibility of the 
judges was much reduced, while their decisions almost 
invariably gave satisfaction ; as, in the case of any dit- 
ference of opinion, a third party being called in, the award 
is at once decided. During the 10 years that hehad acted 
as Secretary to the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society, 
he had never known the occurrence of an absolute case 
of dissatisfaction. In reply to inquiries made by the 

Chairman and Colonel Challoner, he proceeded to state, 

that no animal received approval excepting through the 

Society, the members being allawed a free exhibition, 

while strangers are required to pay an entrance fee ; 

the number of points assigned by the judges being duly 
stamped on the horn of each animal. Colonel Le Cou- 
teur, in reply to further inquiries, admitted that this 
guarantee of merit might by unprincipled dealers be 
imitated for the purpose of deception, At the present 
time, many animals were easily passed as of the true 
Jersey breed, especially those of black, or black and 
white colour, from Normandy, and others from Brit- 
tany, which were very inferior, as dairy stock, to the 
genuine animals of that breed.—The Chairman wished 
to know how the term ‘‘ Alderney ” had been generally 
applied in England to the Channel Islands’ cattle, and 
whether the animals of that island possessed advantages 
over those of Jersey or Guernsey.—Colonel Le Couteur 
said that, on the contrary, there was at the present time 
scarcely an animal in Alderney that he would think 
worth purchasing. He explained that that island had 
belonged to his great-grandtather, who introduced into 
it a great number of the Jersey cattle, which, however, 
from the inferiority of the pasture, soon deteriorated 
from the original stock. Colonel Le Couteur, Mr. Par- 
kins, and Mr. French Burke, then cited particular 
instances of the great amount of butter yielded by dairy 
cows, during the flush of Grass in May and June, or 
throughout the year, if fed in a particular way, and 
tended with great care; namely, 16lbs.a week in those 
months, or Ilb. a day in other cases during the year.— 
Colonel Challoner then stated the case of a finely-bred 
handsome Jersey bull of his own, which, though per- 
fectly healthy and fat, had his skin constantly affected 
with a yellow powder or scurf of a deep orange colour, 
especially within his ears and on his tail, a result he 
could only attribute to an abuse made of him by parties 
to whom he had been good-naturally lent.—Colonel Le 

Couteur then expressed the great pleasure it would at 

all times give himself, as one of the Governors of the 

Royal Agricultural Society of England, or his successor 

in the office of Secretary to the Royal Agricultural 

Society of Jersey, to receive applications from any of 

its members who required advice and aid in obtaining 

the best dairy animals which that island could produce. 

He had had last year the satisfaction of freighting a 

vessel with 33 head of such stock, to a gentleman 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
residing in Scotland, which arrived in perfect safety, 
and maintained the high character of the Jersey breed. 
—The Chairman referred to a challenge given by Mr. 
Villebois, one of the Governors of the Society, to the 
county of Berks, in which he resided in fayour of ‘two 
of his dairy cows of the Channel Ig! ;, 1s’ breed, which 
had produced him both milk and ».cet of almost un- 
exampled quantity and quality.—Mr. Alcock, M.P., re- 
marked that it would be highly desirable, if, in the case 
of other breeds of cattle, a similar scale of points could 
be established, in order that the doubt and difficulty of 
the judges, and the frequent dissatisfaction of competi- 
tors, might be removed by the adoption of such a de- 
fined standard of adjudication as would have the effect 
of limiting and defining the conditions of merit in the 
competing animals,—Colonel Le Couteur stated, that 
when some years ago he had shown to the late Eark 
Spencer the seale of points for the Jersey cattle, his 
Lordship expressed to him the desire he felt that sucha 
step should be taken in reference to other breeds.— 
Colonel Challoner said that he could fully corroborate 
that statement, for he had the pleasure of being present 
with Lord Spencer and Colonel Le Couteur at the time 
it was made.—Mr. Burke remarked that he was also 
fully aware of Lord Spencer’s wishes on that point,— 
The Chairman felt how highly desirable the adoption of 
so definite a system would prove, but at the same time 
he feared that our judges would have great difficulty in 
defining the required points, and unanimously agreeing 
to them.—On the motion of Mr. Parkins, the best 
thanks of the Council were expressed to Colonel Le 
Couteur for this kind offer on his part, and for the inte- 
resting documents and statements with which he had 
favoured them, 


MisceLuangous Communications —M. von Bechtold, 
Ministerial Councillor, and President of the Central 
Board of the Agricultural Societies of Hessia, trans- 
mitted to the Council a communication on the part of 
Count Salms-Laubach, President of the Agricultural 
Society of Upper Hessia, in the grand Duchy of Hesse, 
on the subject of the different breeds of Sheep.—Mr. 
Henry Clayton addressed a further communication to 
the Council, on the conditions under which, in his 
opinion, the trial of Draining Pipe and Tile Machines 
ought to be made, in order to obtain results which 
subsequent trial and the ordinary working of the 
machines would be found to confirm.—Mr. Beale 
Browne transmitted an average sample of the Flax Seed 
grown by him in Gloucestershire. 


The Council then adjourned to Wednesday fortnight, 
the 24th inst. (Prof. Way’s Lecture being fixed for that 
day week, the 17th inst.) 


HicHLanD AND AGricuLtuRAL, Feb. 13: Feeding of 
Farm Horses.—Mr. Gipson, of Woolmet, said : 


The system of feeding I adopt is as follows: From the mid- 
dle of October till the end of May my horses get one feed of 
steamed food, and two feeds of Oats daily, with the best Oat 
or Wheat-straw for fodder. I never give Bean-straw, having 
often seen the bad effects of it—partly owing, I think, to its 
long exposure to the weather, and from the quantity of sand 
which adheres to it; I use it generally for litter. The steamed 
food used is well washed Swedish Turnips and Potatoes, in 
equal proportions, mixed with sifted. Wheat-chaff. In those 
years when we had a total loss of Potatoes, Swedish Turnips 
alone were used, but not with the same good effects as when 
mixed with Potatoes, This year, having plenty of diseased Po- 
tatoes in a firm state, I give a larger proportion of Potatoes 
than Turnips, and never upon any occasion gave Oat-husks, 
commonly called meal seeds, having often seen their injurious 
effects, At 5 o’clock in the morning each horse gets 6 lbs. of 
bruised Oats ; at noon the same quantity of Oats ; and at half. 
past 7 p.m. 47 lbs. of steamed food, I find that it takes 62 lbs. 
of unsteamed Potatoes and Turnips to produce 47 lbs. steamed ; 
to each feed of steamed food 4 oz. of common salt is added, 
and mixed up with one-fourth part of a bushel of Wheat-ehaff, 
weighing about 1} 1b, A greater quantity of Wheat-chaff than 
this has generally too laxative an effect. Each horse eats 
from 14 lbs. to 18 lbs. of fodder during the 24 hours, besides 
what is required for litter. During the spring months I some- 
times give a mixture of bruised Beans and Oats, instead of 
Oats alone. From June to the middle of October, those horses 
that are required for the working of the green crop, driving 
manure, and harvest work, are fed with cut Grass and Tares 
in the house, and about 7 lbs. of Oats each day, given at twice, 
increasing or decreasing this quantity according to the work 
they have todo, I turn out to pasture those horses only that 
are not required until the busy season. I disapprove of horses 
that are regularly worked being turned out to Grass, and ex- 
posed to all the changes of our variable climate. I believe it 
is the origin of many diseases, The expense of this mode of 
feeding, at present prices, in the district, for each horse per 
annum, is as follows : 

12 lbs. of Oats per day for 
30 weeks, is 74 qrs, of 42 lbs, per bush, 
7 Ibs. of do. for 22 weeks, is 3} ditto ditto. 
= £8. da. 
10gqrs.atl7s. .. 9 0 7 
145 stones straw consumed, at 4d, per stone of 22 lbs. 4 
Each horse consumes 5 tous 16 cwt. of Turnips and 
Potatoes in 30 weeks. 
58 ewt. of Potatoes, at Is. 6d. i. a, bee ale 
58 ewt. of Turnips, at 9d. ... aa an nip 3 
53 lbs, salt, 1s. 8d., 52 bushels Wheat-chaff, 4s. 4d. 
22 weeks on cut Grass ard Tares, at 9d, per day 


For the 80 weeks the keep of each horse per day is 7d, for 
Oats, 74d. for steamed food, and 24d. for fodder ; for the 22 
weeks the keep is—Grass 9d., Oats 4d., or 1s. 1d, per day, 
The expense of preparing the steamed food, including coals, 
is 4d. per day for each horse. Two hundred and sixty stones of 
straw will be required for litter for each horse during the year}; 
for this no charge i3 made, as it is left in manure. By this 
mode of feeding, the horses arein fine sleek condition, and able 
for their work. Ihave acted upon this system for the last 15 
years, have always had from 16 to 20 horses, and during that 
period I have only lost 7 horses, 3 of them being from accidental 
causes ; and I attribute this, in a great measure, to the mode of 
feeding, aud, in particular to the steamed food.—Mr. BINNIE, 
Seaton Mains, said: For the most part the soil of my farm is of 
a light nature, and the system I have generally followed in 
feeding my work horses has been attended with success. I con~ 
sider that economy in feeding the horse embraces the health, 
condition and stamina of the animal, and I have found those 
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ends well served by ad » 48 nearly as possible, the follow. 
ing mode of managem« s'rom the Ist October to 20th May, 
my horses get fed thric «a day; the morning and midday feeds 
consist of 7 lbs. of Oats and bruised Beans each feed (one part 
of the latter to two of the former), the present cost of both diets 
will be something like 9d, ; the evening’s meal is composed of 
35 lbs. of Turnips and 6lbs. of Barley well boiled together, 
which (with the expense of coals, salt, and woman’s wage in 
cooking), I put at 6 I use only Wheat or Oat-straw (uncut) 
as fodder, and I w »ke the cost at 3d.a day, From 20th 
May (when, by to. . ssing, I have generally a cutting of 
Grass) until lst July, I allow two feeds of Oats and Beans, as I 
have before mentioned, and as much cut Grass as satisfies the 
horse in stable during day, and turn him to the pastures for the 
night. From 1st July to 1st October, I find, on an average, 
that my horses consume, as nearly as I can calculate, a feed of 
Oats each per day; and taking cutting and pasture Grass at 71. 
per imperial acre, my statement resolves into a cost, as nearly 
as possible, of 28/. 10s, per horse per annum. In my calcula- 
tions I have assumed the value of 421bs, Oats to be 19s. per 
qr., 65lbs. Beans to be 28s,, and Barley, weighing 531bs, per 
bushel, to be worth 20s., and Turnips 15s. per ton. I can 
strongly recommend the black Tartarian Oat for the use of the 
horse, as, from its peculiar formation, the horse is necessitated 
to masticate it thoroughly, and it has also the advantages of 
giving a very large acreable produce, and having a high stand- 
ing in the Oat class for its fineness of husk and its mealing 
properties. I would also advise the growth of the white Belgian 
Carrot, as a most nutritious, safe, and economical article of 
food for the horse. It is easily raised, and can be grown to 
yield 18 tons per imperial acre on moderately free land. On 
account of the Carrot keeping its moisture much longer than 
the Turnip, I have found it most beneficial in its raw state, for 
spring feeding. I beg to close my remarks by saying that 
home experience, as also that acquired while engaged as in- 
spector to acattle insurance company, have taught me that too 
much care cannot be given to the properly ventilating and 
cleaning of our stables, as I am convinced that more horses are 
lost by inattention to these points than by any mode of teeding 
I have ever seen practised in the Lothians,—Mr. STEEDMAN, 


_ Boghall, said: Gentlemen, being called upon to take part in 


the important discussion on the ‘‘ Best and Most Economical 
Mode of Feeding Farm Horses,” I can give you no mode better 
and more economical (at least as far as [ know) than the one I 
myself adopt. In the first place, my horses get in the morning 
5 lbs. of Oats, along with two or three small Swede Turnips 
(raw), and the same at 12 o’clock or dinner time; in the morn- 
ing the boiler is filled with 56 lbs. of Turnips and 4 lb. of Lin- 
seed for each horse; the Linseed being difficult to boil, is put 
into a small bag, and then placed in the middle of the boiler 
amongst the Turnips; when boiled without a bag it is apt to 
boil over, and liable to sit on and burn, and in consequence the 
most nourishing part of itis lost. After the Turnips and Lin- 
seed are boiled, they are thrown into a large trough or cooler, 
and a little Wheat-chaff, along with a handful of salt for each 
horse, well mixed together, and cloths, or a lid for the purpose, 
put over the cooler, and allowed to cool slowly. The weight 
of the Turnips being 56 Ibs, when put into the boiler, you will 
find reduced to about 40 lbs. About the half of this is given at 
dusk, or whenever the horses return from work, and the re- 
Mainder at 8 o’clock, when the men go to clean and do them 
up for the night. The expense of the Oats and Turnips twice 
a day (at the present prices) is about 8d., and the boiled food 
5d., making in all 1s. 1d. a day ; giving them Oat-straw, upon 
which I set no value, allowing it to goin lieu of manure from 
the horses. Under this system, which I have adopted for the 
Jast six years, I have found my horses healthy, in good working 
condition, and always ready for their work, working them from 
daylight to dark in the winter months (except when they are 
feeding in the middle of the day); aud, when prevented from 
farm operations by the weather, they go to Edinburgh for dung, 
and seldom or, I may say, never return, with less than 30 cwt. 
gross. Previous to boiling, I used to steam Turnips and Po- 
tatoes, but lost upwards of 40 horses, and since I commenced 
to boil, I have been at a great expense with boilers cracking; 
but for some time past I have used a malleable iron boiler, 
made by Mr. Slight, engineer, Leith Walk, which I find to 
answer the purpose admirably. In the spring of the year, in- 
stead of giving the horses Qat-straw, they get hay, which in- 
creases the expense to about 3d, each; but their work being 
harder, and hours longer, I consider it necessary. In summer 
they get Grass, costing about 6d. each, which [I believe to be 
far more profitable than driving it to Edinburgh and getting a 
shilling, in consequence of making more manure, and saving 
labour. I may mention that the late Mr. Scoon, tenant at 
Pentland Mains (an adjoining farm to mine), used to feed his 
horses with two feeds of Uats a day, and at night they got raw 
Potatoes, just as they were lifted trom the pit or Potato house 
(only riddled), and during his 19 years’ lease, never lost a 
horse. ‘The present tenant, Mr. Brown, has nearly run 
another 19 years, and to my knowledge has lost 15 or 
16 horses, with feeding them differently. The only way I can 
account for this is, that Mr. Brown feeds higher and works 
harder. The breed of horses Mr, Scoon had was a breed rare 
ito be seen now-a-days ; they were mostly all blacks, with short 
‘legs and backs, deep-ribbed, broad-chested, with a good flat 
bone, and rare action—very unlike the present brecd, long- 
Jegged and backed, narrow chested, and with as much hair and 
clay on their legs, carrying along the road with them, as I am 
sure would weigh more than 4lbs., and more like camels than 
‘horses ; at least our forefathers, had they seen them, would 
have called them so. The great point in keeping horses in 
good condition (and consequently keeping them cheap), is to 
feed regularly, and have them well groomed ; also to attend to 
the ventilation of a stable, which 1 am sorry to say is rather 
overlooked in many cases, In addition to the present venti- 
lators, which you frequently see placed in the roof of a stable, 
there ought to be a common drain tile, 3 or 4 inches diameter, 
‘builtin the wall, from 3 to 4 feet above the horses’ heads when 
Standing, and 4 fect apart, the same on the opposite side, or 
behind them ; then you will always find your stables sweet and 
wholesome, the horses heaithy, and with good appetites. There 
is apparently a great loss attending horses’ feeding, in conse- 
quence of the mangers not being properly constructed ; [would 
therefore strongly recommend all those who are about to build 
a stable, to have cast metal mangers, placed on one side, 
levelled in the bottom, and fluted at the top, that is to say, with 
& projection over the inside about 3inches, I have no doubt 
but that most farmers must have noticed horses, when feeding, 
throwing the meat out of their mangers with their noses, and 
frequently throwing a considerabie quantity over, which would 
not occur if the projection i have spoken of was attached to the 
manger, also having a rack on the other side, filled with hay or 
straw, as horses frequently eat when lying. Grain, at the 
present prices, would be cheaper to boil than Turnips ; but the 
change in the system of feeding might possibly cost a horse or 
two, and neither I, nor I believe any other tenant, is at present 
Tl a position to try experiments which might perhaps add very 
materially to the loss of money which we are now undergoing, 
end which had little need to be increased; therefore I am con- 
tented to let well alone, as far as feeding horses is concerned.— 
Mr. Pinnie, Swanston, said; All that 1 intend by my remarks, 
~on-the present occasion, is to lay before the meeting those prin 
ciples and rules which, in my humble opinion, should form the 
basis of what may be zermed an economical system or mode of 
feeding farm horses, « fhe primary-ard all important of these 
I wouldstate to be, an artificial preparation of the food, which 
may be embraced under the following heads : Ist, the cutting 
or chopping. of the fodder ; 2d, the bruising of the grains; 3d, 
the boiling ox,steaming of the roots. Various are the articles 
-which may be,nsed as food for the horse: take the grains, we 
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Peas ; of the roots, the Potato, Turnip, Carrot, Parsnip; and 
what is used as green food, Clover, Tares. &c., and even 
Whins ; and then the Grasses in their dried state, the straw of 
the Cereal grains, and even linseed cake, linseed, &c. ; but 
upon the present occasion, and for practical purposes, we 
ought, I think, to confine ourselves to the produce of the farm. 
Now, in support of my first principle, viz., the artificial pre- 
paration of food, I would say by its adoption we will be found 
consulting the laws of nature, and by being so, can never fail 
in being right, My attention was early directed to this fact by 
reading an article (on cooked food for horses) in the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture,” in 1832, from the pen of our able and 
celebrated professor of veterinary surgery, Mr. Dick, and 
which it would be well worth while to republish. Mr. Dick 
very properly calls in question the prevailing indifference on 
the part of owners of horses to the state in which that animal 
receives his food, describes the peculiarity of the process which 
his food undergoes before it passes on to be digested, and from 
his knowledge of the anatomy of the horse, argues that an ar- 
tificial preparation of his food cannot fail to be economical, 
Mr. Dick concludes thus: ‘That before the food can properly 
yield nourishment to the animal, it is necessary that it be mi- 
nutely broken down and cooked, either naturally or artificially, 
before digestion can take place, and I further conclude that 
the more completely we do this, the more readily and com- 
pletely will the nutritious portions of the food be taken into 
the system, and thus by avoiding almost the possibility of 
waste, the animal will be kept in the same condition at a less 
cost to the owner.” I think it unnecessary to add more upon 
that point, but shall proceed to the practical working out of 
this theory, and will commence with the fodder, suppose that to 
be straw, but whieh I would restrict to that of either Beans, 
Oats, or Wheat, Barley-straw being universally admitted to be 
bad for horses. Bean-straw I propose not to refer to again, al- 
though I believe it to be the most valuable, and even within the 
scope of my remarks ; still not being a grower of Beans, I wish 
to advance nothing but what is founded on my own experi- 
ence. Now the article of straw contains a high relative value 
in certain localities, and when such is the case there is less 
waste by cutting or chopping it ; but even take a district where 
the principal object is to convert it into manure, I would even 
argue in favour of artificial preparation, having found from ex- 
perience—Ist, That the horse will thus be induced to take a 
much larger proportion of it within the 24 hours; 2d, That 
you will afford him some hours during that time of additional 
rest, to recruit his exhausted system, as, comparatively speak- 
ing, he requires almost no time to fill himself; and 3rd, and 
not the least important consideration, that the more fodder he 
eats the better will be his condition, for I maintain that any 
stranger going through a stud of farm horses will have no difti- 
culty in pointing out to the farmer his best consumers of fod- 
der. But, before passing from the cutting of fodder, there is 
still another recommendation which I think it has, We all 
know that ae the winter advances, and the spring commences, 
very little of the natural sap remains in the straw, consequently 
it becomes less palatable, and invariably after wetness in har- 
vest, which we rarely eecape from, it is never good, and being 
one of those that think that hay should to a great extent, if 
not altogether, supersede the use of straw, where no Beans are 
grown upon the farm, I am firmly convinced that give a farm 
horse as much of the grains as he can consume, if his fodder 
is indifferent, that animal can never be kept in a thriving 
state ; this may be accomplished by the use of the cutting-ma- 
chine, but not without it, as I know the profligate waste when- 
ever ploughmen have leave granted to frequent the hay-stack. 
By cutting, however, the farmer can well afford either to give 
hay alone, or in a certain proportion mixed with the straw, for, 
in either case, he will find that less corn will suffice. Then as 
to the bruising of the grains: and need I do more than direct 
attention to the solid excrement of the horse? and as appear- 
ance will require no further demonstration to prove that grain 
given entire produces the loss of a very large proportion of nu- 
trition, some allege a tenth part, I would say much more, but 
at all events a good deal, will be seen voided without having 
undergone any change. It is, I think, unecessary to occupy 
the time of this meeting with any further remarks on this point, 
as there cannot be a better illustration of there being an unne- 
cessary expenditure of food, if bruising of the grain is neglected. 
I shall now refer to the steaming and boiling of the roots, viz., 
the Potatoes and Turnips, and perhaps I may be found differ- 
ing with many of my practical friends; but I will state what 
my conviction is, and which has been founded on some little 
experience, and I would say, first, that by boiling or steaming 
the Potato and Turnip there is less risk of endangering the 
health of the horse; and, secondly, that you maintain him in 
better condition. I would instance the practice of horse 
dealers, whose object is to obtain that condition which is 
essential to enable them ‘to realise a profit between pur- 
chase and sale; and I believe they will admit that either 
boiling the roots or grains, or steaming the roots, is indis- 
pensable to their business ; but I would say further, that it is 
surely more in keeping with the laws of nature, when you sub- 
ject the system of the horse to what may be termed an artificial 
treatment, to study the food most congenial for him under such 
circumstances ; and I think it can hardly be disputed, that 
after exposure to cold, wind, and wet, that a comfortable sup- 
per of moderately warm cooked Turnips and Potatoes, well 
seasoned with salt, is amore inviting and salubrious mess than 
if they were given in their crude and unprepared state, Some 
farmers give two feeds of boiled or steamed roots per day, to 
that I have no objection ; all that I would wish to maintain is, 
that the horse, during the winter months, should have at least 
one mess cooked for him in the day; and if it is not found pro- 
fitable to give either Potatoes or Turnips, let a boiled teed of 
Beans or Peas be substituted, and that at the close of his day’s 
work. Before disposing of my straw-cutter and bruised grain, 
I may further remark that Mr, Dickis not my solitary authority. 
I may point to the practice of our enterprising townsmen, Mr. 
Croal, to Mr. Isaac Scott, or to the Messrs. Laings ; I believe 
the two former have been found cutting hay and straw, and 
bruising their grain for at least 20 years ; I know the former, 
17 years back, had no hesitation in stating that his annual 
saving in his establishment by doing so was not less than 1501, 
Go to London, and there I found establishments with from 100 
to 300 work-horses doing the same. I believe it is very general 
on the Continent ; now, such authority as that I hold to be 
worthy our imitation and consideration, inasmuch as in those 
establishments, the food is all purchased, and must be obtained, 
at whatever cost, and the very success of their business depends 
upon the condition in which they can turn out their horses, and 
often to the hardest work. I now come to the treatment of 
horses during the Grass season; and here I may be found at 
variance with other practical men. My opinion however, is, 
that the objections to the pasturing horses are unanswerable. 
in the first place, I would say it is a most expensive manner of 
feeding them, inasmuch as less ground would suftice if the 
Grass was cut green, and given either in the stables or 
yards; secondly, that there is great waste of manure; and 
jastly, but not least, the poor animal is turned adrift to roam 
about and search for his food, with an exhausted system, and 
is thus deprived of the rest necessary to enable him to perform 
the requisite labour’you extract; and after great exertious and 
copious perspiration, with a relaxed system, having every pore 
im his body open, he is left to seek bis bed on the cold and often 
wet ground, exposed to the elements, and which treatment 
cannot fail to predispose him to disease, instead of being well 
groomed, just as important for him as the much cared-for 
racer, weil littered, and allowed to use what, otherwise, would 
be an empty stable. There is one thing, however, 1 should 
Wish to notice in connection wita soiling hoyees, and that is, 
that, in order to avoid waste, the Grass, when cut, should be 
put into bunches, and let the size and number of those be ap- 
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portioned, from time to time, to the consumption ; as I need 

not remark, that in proportion to the mixture of Clover, its wet 

or dry state, or the succulency of the Rye-grass or Tares, will 

be the ratio for the daily allowance of each horse; and when 
these are brought home, every ploughman receives the number 
allotted for him ; thus from the field to the rack there ig no 

loss in transit, When, on the other hand, it is brought home 

in a loose state, each ploughman with his fork selects what 

suits his fancy best, scattering and treading no small portion 

of the heap, filling the rack to overflowing, and what is not 

consumed at the time is left to ferment until his return to the 
stable, when it is cast to the dunghill. I have found from 
actual experience that the difference in saving between bunches 

and bringing home Grass in a loose state amounted to 1s. per 
head per horse per week, and that upon an establishment of 20 

horses was no small consideration, Having, I fear, exhausted 

the patience of this meeting by extending my remarks on what 

I thought the most important points to be attended to in farm- 
horse management, I shall be very brief in what I have to say 
about the quantity each horse may be expected to require per 
day. This, as I said before, must be left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the farmer, as well as the grain and other farm pro- 
duce which ought to predominate in the feeding of his horses 
—I would say invariably let it be what is of least marketable 
value. If during the Grass season the work is light, the grain 
may be very much restricted, or even dispensed with alto- 
gether; and in the winter season, even at regular work, from 
10 to 12 lbs, per day, in addition to their cooked food for sup- 
per, will be found sufficient; when hay is given, from 2 to 
3 lbs. less of grain will suffice. I find my best fodder eaters 
consume at the rate of 17 lbs. per 24 hours of cut Oat-straw, 
and the saving between giving hay eutire and cut will be im 
favour of the latter in the proportion of a third ; and the only 
point in which I differ from my friend Mr, Dick is in preferring: 
my Oats bruised rather than ground, as I think my horses mas- 
ticate them well, and certainly appear to like them better. 
Another point I ought not to admit, and that is changing from 
heavy to light grain, or vice versa; the feed should be in pro- 
portion to the weight. If this is neglected, overfeeding at one 
time and underfeeding at another must take place; and it 
being the usual practice of all farmers to coneume all the light 
Oats first, and when they run out to fall back upon the good, 
and that a difference of 6 to 8 lbs. per bushel is often found to 
exist, the necessity for this test I think is plainly made out. I 
shall only trouble you with one other observation, and that 
likewise bears upon the economy of farm stable management, 
It is the undesirableness of trusting the feeding of the horses 
upon a farm to any one whose employment is that of a regular 
ploughman; for, without calling in question the honesty of one 
in such a situation, I would say his horses seldom appear iw 
worse condition than that of the others. This occasions heart- 
burnings amongst the other ploughmen;; that is not all, there 
is often favouritism. I likewise object to the system of each 
man being the custodier of his horses’ corn ; I do not think 

economy can exist in either case. My own practice is to en- 
trust one to serve out the grain given to the horses, totally un- 
connected with the ploughmen, and the advantage of doing so 
rests in having the food of the horses distributed in proportion 
as they require it. If at easy work he restricts it; that a re- 
gular ploughman will never do. And as in every establishment 
some horses are more easily kept than others in good condition, 
with this arrangement, the food is given in either larger or 
smaller quantities, as the constitution of the horse or the na- 
ture of the work to be performed requires : and in this way a 
more thorough control can be exercised over a department im 
farm management which ia certainly not the least expensive to 
maintain. Mr. Finnie concluded his speech by remarking that, 
with regard to the annual expenditure required for the horse, 
his experience coincided with the details given by Mr. Gibson. 
He (Mr. F.) considered, however, that Swedish Turnips were of 
too laxative a nature tor the horse, and he had made use of 
boiled Peas. Before the Potatoes became go bad, he had been 
in the habit of using five parts of Turnips to one of Potatoes. 
But, in the main, he was disposed to corroborate the state- 
ments of Mr. Gibson.—Mr. THomson, of Hangingside, said. 
The course I have adopted for many years has been as follows, 
viz. : during the summer months, two feeds of Oats per day, of 
6 lbs. each, with Grass ; and during the winter and spring: 
months, the same quantity of Oats, with a boiled feed at bight, 
consisting of Swedish Turnips, mixed with Beans, Barley, and 
clean chaff, weighing 40 lbs., to each horse, using salt and 
1} 0z, nitre to each animal once a week ; by this mode of treat- 
ing my farm horses, disease has hardly been known in my sta- 
bles. Care ahould be taken that this quantity of the prepared 
food should not be exceeded, as it may be considered the maxi-. 
mum to be safely given. Important as is the amount of nu« 
tritious food allotted to a horse, not less important is the kind 
and quality of the fodder that is to be the accompaniment; if 
possible, the fodder of any year’s growth should not be used in 
the same year: thatis to say, the fodder and crop of year 1848 
should form the supply over the whole of 1849. At this period 
of the season, the natural moisture which produces fermenta+ 
tion in the stomach of the horse is exhausted in the erop of 
1849, and the animal is saved from those acute attacks arising 
from disordered bowels, which the susceptibility of his system 
renders him liable to. Barley-straw should never be given to 
a horse ; it is so productive of flatulence that he hardly ever 
eats it unscathed, As to the question of economy—the food 
which supplies the largest amount of fat and muscle, torn from 
a horse by hard work, is the cheapest. Regularity in the treat- 
ment of the horse is of the utmost consequence, whether as re- 
gards food, drink, work, or mode of keeping and dressing. He- 
is the most easily affected of all the domestic animals by any 
sudden change, and is more subject to inflammation than any 
other. He should have but one day in the seven for rest, and 
as seldom as possible be over wrought; an extra hour or two 
will tell upon him for several days. As different horses have 
different constitutions, they require to be treated accordingly— 
the appearance of the coat speaks at once to the eye, but the 
state of the bowels is the surest index of the health of the 
animal, Bruised corn is preferable to whole, both as it obliges. 
the horse to masticate, and is more easily digested. — Mr. 
Buack, of Daikeith, said: I am afraid that my system of feed- 
ing farm horses will not be approved of by farmers generally, 
as they may consider it expensive. Ali the farm horses under 
my charge are allowed 16 lbs. of hay, 12 lbs. of bruised corn, 
and 28 Ibs. of boiled Turnips per day, during winter and 
Spring, which at present prices in my locality will amount to 
1s. 6a. per day. I consider boiled Turnips, when given judi-- 
ciously to cart horses, a most palatable, nutritious, and gratify~ 
ing food, particularly to young horses ; and not less so to those 
intended for coach or saddle than for farm work—they grow 
much faster and look much healthier, with nice sleek coats, I 
have generally from 20 to 30 horses young and old, fed on 
boiled Turnips ; and to convince you that they are wholesome; 

I have only bad one death from disease during these last four 
years, and that death was occasioned by the bursting of a blood« 

vessel. I consider it of the greatest importance to keep farm 

horses in good condition, or rather iat, as I consider good con- 
dition in a farm horse a good flesh coat. Weight is always ad— 
vantageous in slow work, indeed weight is power iu the heavy 

draught.—Mr. Scor7, Craiglockhart, said he very much agreed 
in the statement made by the gentlemen who had previously 

spoken, But he did not altogether concur with Mr. Gibsom 

in the opinion that Bean-straw should not be given to horses ; 

he (Mr, 8.) had long been in the habit of giving that kind of 

food, and he was aware that others had; and his opiuion was, 

that its value was not much inferior to hay. He had also found 

much advantage when horses were working hard, especially in 

the spring mouths, to adopt a judicious plan of a division of 

food. The interval, he considered, was too long for 4 horse to 

want food, trom an early hour in the morning to 12 o’clock 
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anda small feed of Oats at about 8 o’clock he found was valu- 
able to the animal,—Professor Dick remarked that he was not 
prepared to enter at length upon the subject now before the 
meeting, as he was not present at the commencement of the 
diecussion ; but from what he had beard he thought he could 
gather pretty accurately the opinions of the farmers as to the 
feeding of their farm horses, There was one point, however, 
which had been but incidentally touched upon, and to which he 
would suggest that more attention shonld be paid. He alluded 
to the giving of food to horses at shorter intervals, He ap- 
roved of cooking food, but the danger Jay in giving it in too 
arge quantities ata time. In the evening, when the animal 
was somewhat exhausted, and the cooked food was easily swal- 
lowed, the stomach became overloaded, and every farmer well 
knew the consequence. I'ood ought to be given in the morning, 
before going out, and again, as has been recommended, at 8 
o'clock ; indeed, a greater division of food would at all times 
be found advantageous, He knew one gentleman who had lost 
a number of horses through inattention to this, and though he 
(the Professor) was generally sent for, hhe always found the 
animal dead before he got to the place, (Laughter.) He 
suggested an alteration in the way of feeding the horses, espe- 
cially that the evening meal should be divided into two feeds, 
instead of giving it all at once. When the animal came in 
from its work one portion could be given, and the second some 
time after. He (Professor Dick) did not think that the gentle- 
man referred to lost a single horse afterwards, except on one 
occasion, when a servant gave one of the animals a too large 
feed, He (the Professor) would also mention the advantage of 
allowing a horse to rest twice during the day at least. It was 
most injnrious to a horse, to allow it to work on for a number 
of hours consecutively without food, The stomach of the 
animal was small, consequently could not contain food suffi- 
cient to enable it to work a great portion of a day without a 
renewal of food and rest. Sometimes the stornach was lite- 
rally stuffed full, andits power of contracting and acting on the 
contents was thus destroyed. In consequence of the peculiar 
structure of the animal, the stomach soon became empty, and 
when distended either with food or the want of ir, it was much 
injured. A combination of hay and Oats chiefly would be 
found the best kind of food, though some thought it expensive ; 
and to cut the hay and bruise the Oats was much to be recom- 
mended. Ifthe corn be bruised or ground, it could be taken 
witb safety ; for it would be deprived of its vitality, and thus 
digestion be quickened. Mr. Thomson recommended hay and 
Oats, with a little bran mash, as the best feeding, and in this 
heisright. He added to this the propriety of yiving a little 
alterative medicine ; he (the Professor) was one who was more 
jn the habit of giving medicine than in taking it (laughter), and 
he would advise Mr. Thomson to put a handful of salt among 
this horses’ food, instead of any aiterative medicine. No doubt 
an alterative medicine would make an alteration (laughter), 
but what sort of an alteration? It would be found that any 
interference with the profession of the regular practitioner 
was by no means a good thing for the farmer, (Laughter.) 
‘When medicine was really wanted let the farmer send for the 
doctor in time; lethim give small quantities of salt amongst the 
food; but let him have little to do with alterative medicines, 
All kinds of medicine were alterative; but he would have his 
farmer friends to have more faith in a handful of salt and good 
food judiciously given than in quack alterative medicines, 
which were so plentifully advertised. (Laughter and applause.) 
He had that day had some cake sent him as being good food 
for horses, and suited to theirstrength ; but he had no specimen 
of it with him. He might observe that a certain quantity of 
innutritious food was necessary to go along with the other, 
because if the food be too rich or nutritious, the animal would 
assurediy suffer. (Applause.)—The CHatrman said that the 
meeting was certainly much obliged to those gentlemen who 
had given their opinions on the subject of feeding farm horses, 
and now Mr, Usher would show the working of his steam 
plough.—Mr. Usner then exhibited the model of his steam 
plough, which created a very great interest amongst the 
mumerous farmers and others present.—On the motion of Sir 
JAMES RoussELL, K.C.B., a cordial vote of thanks was tendered 
+o the chairman, for his able discharge of the duties of the chair, 
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BEDFORDSHIRE Farm, April 8.—The weather for the past 
month, and up to the present time, has been everything that 
could be desired for sowing spring seeds, and preparing the 
green crop fallows. Barley sowing has been finished some 
time, under the very favourable circumstances of a weil pul- 
verised and deeply loosened soil. Carrots have also been sown 
on amo-t congenial bed ; and, in fact, all seeds, and every opera- 
tion of the farm, has gone on satisfactorily, and with good pro- 
mise for the future crops. The winter Wheats have a very 
healthy appearauce. Our crop has been all hoed, harrowed, 
and some upon light land has been rolled with Crosskill’s 
crusher. The Wheat planted with Dr. Newington’s dibble at 
the rate of a bushel per acre, and now quite thick upon the 
ground, was sown early in October; the late sown is however 
too thin to present appearances, and shows the necessity and 
advantage of early sowing. The store cattle in yards have a 
run daily in the fields, and appear to thrive upon a little Grass, 
and dry food at night. Every one has not the opportunity of 
turning out their cattle through the day, and takiug them into 
the yards at night ; but where such can be done, it is desirable 
to do so, as cattle trequently lose condi:ion at this time when 
wholly confined to yards with dry food ; and when turned out 
all at once to young Grass, they are apt to scour, and go back 
instead of forward for some weeks. The horses here are now 
being employed in harrowing Grass land, carting stones off 
Grass and seeds, and rolling the same. Dung carting will be 
‘the next operation, with the carriage of liquid manure. We 
have four tanks, and apply the contents to both arable and 
Grass land, as it happens. The liquid manure appears to do 
as much good on arable as pasture or seeds. In dry weather 
we think it much preferable to apply it to arable land, as it 
imbibes and retains it better than the hardened surface of 
Grass. The fallows intended for Mangold Wurzel will soon 
receive another ploughing, and other preparation for the seed. 
We usually commence sowing at the beginning of May. The 
Orange Globe yields the largest weight peracre. After the Man- 
gold Wurzels are sown, a few acres of Tankard Turnips follow 
for early consumption. Swedes are afterwards sown at inter- 
vals till nearly the end of June, when if any land after Tares 
remains unsowD, a quicker growing Turnip takes the place of 
Swedes. The sheep have still a few Turnips to consume. The 
strongest ewes and lambs are put upon Italian Rye-grass. 
After the first bite of Rye-grass, Rye will be ready, with ordi- 
mary weather, then winter Tares follow, and, by the various 
sowings of winter and spring, ought to supply the sheep till the 
stubbles and early Turnips are ready. The fatting cattle have 
a daily allowance, about a bushel, of Mangold Wurzels now, 
svith corn and chaff. The tatting pigs live upon Barley and 
Pea-meal. Store pigs have steamed Mangolds and Carrots, 
with a few Peas. There are more roots, more Turnips, Carrots, 
and Mangold Wurzel grown in our neighbourhood now than 
formerly. Vast breadths of Potatoes are again being planted. 
Corn-growing at present prices is ata discount. Tradesmen 
are very tenacious in holding up the price of day-work to former 
rates. Your proposition in last Saturday’s Gazette is deserving 
of much attention, Some tradesmen are obstinate enough to 
remain idle rather than submit to a reduction of price with a 
chance of constant employment. RF. V. 

LamMMermurr Sueep Farm, April 1.—The past month has, 
with the exception of the last week, been peculiarly favourable 
for hill, sheep stock ; the weather has been dry throughout, 
and, with the above exception, calm and mild. This has not 


only caused the moss to spring vigorously, but enabled the 
sheep quietly to range the higher grounds in search of it. The 
abundance of this valuable plant, and a slight spring on the 
pastures generally, has wrought a material change in their 
appearance, being fresher and in better spirit than they fre- 
quently are during the stormy month of March. We trust they 
will continue to improve, though the severe frost we have had 
for the last month augure the reverse—the thermometer at 219 
being very unfavourable to vegetation, The Cheviot shearling 
ewes, and some of the leanest of the older ages, have been on 
Turnips for some weeks, and will continue to receive a few 
until the lambing begins, when they will be returned to their 
respective pastures. We should have liked all the Cheviot 
ewes to have had a few weeks lurnips, but thie frosty weather 
has caused them to disappear more rapidly than we had ¢al- 
culated upon, The general lambing will begin about the 15th 
of April, though a few Cheviot and black-faced ewes, with 
crossed lambs, to be fed in the enclosures, will drop theirs 
10 days earlier, The dry weather has been exceedingly favour- 
able to heather burning, aud where tenants are not wholly pro- 
hibited from burning, or limited to a small quantity, from a 
mistaken idea, on the part of some landlords, that the game 
will thereby be greatly increased, we believe a much larger 
breadth than usual has been burnt under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, The work on the arable part of the farm has 
consisted in the sowing of Oats after Grass ; ploughing, sowing 
Oats, and harrowing after Turnips as soon as these are cleared 
off by the sheep ; carting out manurefor Turnips, and covering 
up the dunghiils with earth. The cows and young cattle are 
receiving a limited supply of Turnips with Oat straw and 
coarse meadow hay, The milking calves, besides their milk, 
get as much Clover hay and Swedes as they can consume, A 
Lammermuir Farmer. 

Sussex Fanm, April 8.—We have now finished sowing Oats 
and Barley, aod we are engaged sowing the remainder of the 
Tares and seeds amongst the Oats, Barley, and Wheat, har- 
rowing and rolling the same, and preparing the land for the 
Mangolds, which we shall plant this week, if fine. We shall 
also plant the remainder of the Potatoes this week. We are 
also harrowing and cross-ploughiug the land for Swedes. With 
the late fine showers the Peas and Beans come up beautifully, 
Men are engaged with the Mangold Wurzel and Potato planr- 
ing, threshing Wheat and Oats, cleaning out ditches, sharp- 
ening Hop poles, poling Hops, draining, &c. Women are 
picking Couch off Mangold Wurzel and Potato land, and stones 
off Wheat and seeds, J. B. [We shall endeavour to have the 
subject of corn rents discussed soon,] 


Notices to Correspondents, 

BELGIAN Free-PLAces ; A B. Your bookseller will obtain the 
work of M, Jules Norsain for you. Apply to Bailliere, 219, 
Regent-street, London, 

CueaP SHEDS: J W B. You will fiud one described at page 25 
of our volume for 1844, 

Epsom Satts: £ Jones. Broadcast, over 14 or 2 acres in wet 
weather. 

Oats: J L H L. You should have applied to Mr. Lawson. 
Black Tartarian Oats may generally be had at least 2s. 6d, 
per quarter cheaper than better kinds. 

Roorine Tires: & W asks for a receipt for glazing roofing tiles. 

Rooks, &c. : Speed the Plough. You must shoot them down in 
winter time. But you had better have a bird-keeper while 
the Oats are brairding. 

Rougzat Cuemistry, by R. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 

Wuitr BELGIAN Carnot: F Pine. On a good loamy soil, tilled 
deeply, and rolled to considerable firmness, sow 5 lbs. of seed 
per acre in rows 18inches apart on the flat. Mix 2 bushels 
of ashes with the seed, and sow with the common Suffolk 
drill, set to deliver 2 bushels; taking the weights off the 
coulters, or you will bury the seed. If the land be apt to 
grow Chickweed, &c., sow some Oats with the Carrot-seed ; 
they will come up and show the position of the rows, so that 
you can hoe between them before the Carrot seed comes, It 
is a profitable crop for sale, if you are placed well as to 
market. It is time the seed were sown. 

Wine: An Old Subscriber. An attempt to make wine by the 
addition of ‘‘2 gallons of new beer,” must prove a failnre, 
Beer, and the yeast of beer even, are deprecated by M‘Cul- 
loch and all experienced makers of wines, and though such a 
mixture might ferment, certain it is that the product could 
not be a wine. As circumetances are, it should appear that 
no alternative exists but to try to convert the fluid into a 
vinegar by exposing the vessel to the fu'l sun under an open 
shed, the bung-hole being covered with a piece of tile or 
slate. Wine can only be made from Grapes. A liquor called 
by some malt-wine has been made from pure and rich sweet- 
wort; but though pleasant if well manipulated, and fer- 
mented by the lees of wine (not yeast), it still is not a true 


wine, J. L. 
Slarkets. 
SMITHFIELD, Monpay, April 8. 
The supply of Beasts is very large to-day ; prices are lower, 
owing to the glutted state of the dead markets and the warm 
weather. Weare also more plentifully supplied with Sheep ; 
trade is exceedingly dull at lower rates. Shorn Sheep are now 
more readily sold than those in the wool. Lamb is more freely 
disposed of than on Friday, but 6s. is an extreme quotation. 
Trade is duli for Calves at Friday’s prices. From Hojland 
and Germany there are 210 Beasts, 390 Sheep, and 55 Calves ; 
from Scotland, 400 Beasts; and 2600 from Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Perst.of8lbs.—_s d 38 d Perst.of 8ibs—s ds d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 6to3 8 
fords, dc. . 3 2to3 Ditto Shorn nae 
Best Short-horns 2 10 —3 Ewes & 2d quality 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 Ditto Shorn .... 
Best Downs and Lambs ie 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 Calves ... 
Ditto Shorn . 8 6—3 | Pigs 
Beasts, 3795; Sheep and Lambs; 23,950 ; 
Fripay, April 12. 
We are but moderately supplied with Beaste; however, the 
trade is so bad that it is difficult to effect sales, and 33. 4d. con- 
tinues to be an extreme quotation for choicest descriptions. 
The number of Sheep and Lambs is a fair average; trade is 
exceedingly dull, and Monday’s quotations are barely reached. 
Good Calves are plentitul; they suffer a reduction in price of 
fully 2d. per 8 lbs. From Germany and Holland there are 78 
Beasts, 70 Sheep, and 134 Calves; from Scotland 200 Beasts; 
and 125 Milch Cows from the home counties. 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools . 
fords, d&c. wi (3) Bto8 Ditto Shorn a 
Best Short-horns 2 10 —3 Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and Lambs .., 
Half-breds ...310—4 2] Calves... 
Ditto Shorn eee oa ue | er 
Beasts, 762; Sheep and Lambs, 6500; Calves, 296; Pi 


POTATUVUES.—»souTHwakk, April 8, 

The Committee report that since our last report the arrivals 
from the Continent have been very extensive—above 4000 tong. 
So large an arrival has caused a depreciation in the value of 
foreign Potatoes, Yorks being scarce are selling at better 
prices. The following are the present prices :—York Regents, 
80s. to110s. per ton ; Scotch do., 70s, to 80s.; Scotch cups, 50s 
to 60s. ; Scotch whites, 40s. to 45s,; French whites, 55s. to 
65s.; Belgian do., 40s, to 55s.; Rhenish do., 40s, to 55s.; Dutch, 
40s, to 45s, 
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COVENT GARDEN, Apnit 13, F 

Vegetables are well supplied, but many kinds of Fruit are 
still scarce. Afew Strawberries have made their appearance, 
Hothouse Grapes are not very plentiful. Pine-applee are scarce 
and inferior in qualicy, Walnuts and Chestnuts are abun~ 
dant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the demand. 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, and there 
is some very good Broccoli in the market. Potatoes are 
unaltered since our last account, Lettuces and other salad« 
ing are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb are becoming 
very plentiful, Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Azaleas, 
Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 

—' p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Bar., p..bush,, 208 to 228 
— Brazil, p. bah., 128 to 16s 
Kent Cobs, 90s to 1008 p.100 lbs 


VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, p.100,18 6d to 3s | Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 3s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Asparagus, p. bund., 28 to 7s Shallots, per lb..4dto8d — 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 1s to1s 6d | Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 4d to 9d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s Endive, per score, 186d to 3s 
Broccoli,p.doz. bundl., 8s to 10s | Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to1s 
Greens, per doz., 3s to4s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 1208 Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 34 

— per cwt., 3sto7s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p,doz.bun,, ls6dto2s6d | Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 8a 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s Roots, p. bdle,, 9d to ls 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1a to 48 Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Cucumbers, each, 1s 6d to 4s Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to ls 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 13d Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 6d to 9d 
Carrots, per bun., 4dto 6d Corn Salad,p. hf. sieve, 9d tols 
Spinach p, sieve, 2s to 3s 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, April 11, 

668 to70s; Clover .., 
50 63 | New Clover 
_ — | Straw 


Pine-apples, per lb., 6a to 10s 
Grapes, Portugal, p. lb.,9d tols 
Pears, per doz,, 68 to 108 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 28 

per 100, 68 to 128 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 128 


Prime Meadow Hay 
Inferior ditto... 
Rowen .., 
New Hay 


608 to 848 


e 9B 86 
J, Cooper. 
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The trade very heavy. 
CUMBERLAND MagkeEtT, April 11. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70s to74s | Inferior ... ... 
Inferior ditto.., 50 =©63_~| New Clover 
New Hay a — | Straw 
75 


Old Clover 

WairecHaPeL, April 11, 
Fine Old Hay 63s to 68s | New Clover .., 
Inferior ditto 50 55 | Inferior ditto... 
New Hay _ — | Straw 
Old Clover og BD 84 


HOPS.—Fripay, April 12. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the market con~ 
tinues much the same; new Hops and fine yearlings are scarce, 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, Apri 8.—Notwithstanding the supply of English 
Wheat by land carriage samples to this morning’s market was 
small, it met a slow sale at a decline of 1s, to 2s. per qr., and 
some remained unsold at a late hour. For foreign the inquiry 
was of a languid and retail character, and little progress could 
be made with sales at even a reduction of ls. per qr.—English 
Barley is unaltered in value; good foreign commands rather 
more money.—Beans and Peas remain as last quoted.—The 
Oat trade is heavy, at a decline of 6d. per qr. P 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. fy gi 8. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|41—42| Red ......|85—28 
fine selected runs ,..ditto|41—44| Red ,,...,|87—39 
“Dalavera  o,..csseovenseseeee[44—O0 


60sto 70s 
2% «28 
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—27|Malting |22—24 
18—21| Malting |21—23 


-+-|16—20 
«+ | 138 —17_ 
++ {18 —16 


Scotch and Lincolnshire Potato 
ETIQU, scsacuat<o sds puanaxeteniee ....Potato 
Foreign ,...Poland and Brew 
per ton|5 
Tick 


\7—22| Feed 
16—19| Feed 
15—19| Feed 


, foreig 
Beans, Mazagan . 


23—25|Suffolk |24—26 
22—23| Foreign |20—28 
24—26| Yellow...|24—25 
. per sack|34—38 

SUROUE Gan xspees seeseeeceereee sees Gitto| 26—34| Norfolk |26—34 
Foreign ...... .«e-e--per barrel|22—24| Per sack|28—33 

Fripay, APRIL 12.—The arrivals of grain trom abroad this 
week have been considerable, which induces buyers to act with 
great caution, and business is on the most restricted scale. 
We observe no alteration in the value of English Wheat, but to 
have effected sales of foreign a decline of 1s. per qr. would haye 
been submitted to.—Barley, Beans, and Peas remain nominally 
the same as on Monday.—Oatsare a slow sale at a reduction of 
6d, to 1s, per qr.—The Wheat trade throughout the country for 
the past week has been exceedingly dull, and sales have been 
very generally effected at a reduction of ls. per qr. Business 
in spring corn has also been very limited, and prices are almost 
nominal. Inthe Baltic prices appear to be fully maintained, 
purchasers tor Scotch and Dutch account at Konigsberg and 
London account at Rostock haying imparted rather an upward 


tendency. 
BEANS, | PEAS. 


IMPERIAL 
AVEBRAGES, 

é 24s 8d/26s 0d 

24 4 1/25 11 

24 7 |25 4 

24 1/25 2 

23 10 |25 3 

23 8 |24 5 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent 
sse10248 tO 263..... 


WuHeat, |BARLEY.; Oats.) RYE. 


23s 7d|15s 64)20s1ld 
23 9 


14 11 |21 11 
15 2 
14 11 
15 2 


14 10 


23 10 


15 1 


Aggreg. Aver. | 38 22 4 
Duties on Fo. |————| —_—— ———r+ 
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Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages, 
Prices. |F5s, 23.,;Man. 2.|Mag, 9.)Map. 16,)MAn. 30.)APrRIz 6. 
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Liverpoot, APRIL 12.—Yhe market wis morning was slen- 
derly attended. Wheat and Flour supported the rate of Tues~ 
day last, but the extent of business was unimportant, Oats and 
Oatmeal were withont change, and in limited request. Barley, 
Beans, and Peas were little attended to, Indian Corn was in 
fair request, at a slight decline on the prices of Tuesday. 
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THE AGRICULTUR 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell by 
M Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on THURS. 
DAY, April 18th, a first-rate collection of Carnations and 
Picotees, a very choice assortment of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, Heartsease, Pinks, Geraniums, &o.—On view the 
morning of Sale. Catalogues had at the Mart; and of the 
‘Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 
NEW ORCuUIvS, 
M R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce the return 
of Mr, Warszewirz, from Veragua; he has brought 
with him a most choice collection of ORUUIDS, comprising 
mavy perfectly new things in Acineta-, Oduntoglussum, 2 very 
fine Cycnoches, 14 different species of Murmudes, most beau- 
tiful Huntieyas, Trichopilias, Sobralias, with a most magni- 
ficeut new Cattleya, besides splendid specimens of known species, 
which will be sold by Auction, at his Great Rvom, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, lbth and 19cn 
inst. ; together with a fine collection from Guatemala, of Bar- 
keria spectabilis and Skinneri, Lycaste Skiuneri, &c., which 
have just arrived,— Catalogues will be furwarded, 


ORCHIDS—THE COLLECTION OF A GENTLEMAN, 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to aunounce for Sale by 
Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 

garden, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th April, at 12 for 1 o'clock, 
the Collection of ORCHIDS of a Gentleman giving up growiug 
them, The plants are all well established, andin good health, 
and consist of the best varieties of Aerides, Catileya, Den- 
drobium, Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Stanhopea, Vanda, Wc., 
some of which are specimen plants, particularly a mass ot Mil- 
tonia spectabilis.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of 
@ale, and Catalogues had of Mr, J. C, St£vens, 38, King-sireet, 
Covent-garden, London, 


ESSRS. WINSTANLEY anv SONS, of Liver- 
: pool, will sell by Auction, on MONDAY, April 22d, at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, at Shotton Farm, one mule trom the 
Queen’s Ferry Station on the Chester and Holyhead Ruilway, 
and seven miles trom Chester, A SIX HURSE-POWEK 
STEAM ENGINE, with Boiler complete, sui able for, and at 
present working, a Threshing Machine,W&c. ; alsoa Flax-rolling 
Mill and a Flax Seutehing Mill, of the most improved construc. 
tion. They may be viewed two days previous to the sate, 


XVENS|IVE PUBLIC SALE OF PLANTS 

AT UTRECHT (HOLLAND).—On MONDAY, April 22, 
and following days, from 10 o’clock in the morning till 5 o’clock 
afternoon, will be offered for Sale, a consideravle quantity of 
different PLANTS and EXOTICS, consisting of Hothouse 
Plants, Cactuses, and splendid Palm-trees, besides a magni- 
ficent collection of Orange-trees, Acacias, Azalea Indicas, 
Banksias, and Dryandras, of different sorts; beautiful Epa- 
crises, Ericas, Pelargoniums, and also a great variety of other 
precious Flowers, described in the Catalogue, The whoie 
forthcoming from the stuck of the late Mr, G. DE Groot, of 
Utrecht, Fiorist to his Majesty, Three days previous to the 
Sale the Collection may be examined.—For the Catalogue, and 
further particulars, apply to Mr. E, L, GLINDERMAN, Auctioneer, 
at Utrecht, Holland. 


MAGNIFICENT GERANIUMS, AZALEA INDICA, CARNA- 
TIONS, FUCHSIAS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, SEEDS, 
PILLAR AND UTHER ROSES, CKEEPERS, &c. 

\ i R. HASLAM will sell by Auction, at the Mart, on 
TAURSDAY, April 18, and FRIDAY, April 19, as above, 
—Cuatalogues may be had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneer, 

South Essex Nurseries, Epping. 


TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS, 
ero BE SOLD, very cheap, the LEASE OF A 


NURSERY, within two miles ot London, containing 1 acre 
of ground, together with two good Dwelling-houses let to 
reepectable tenants, which nearly covers the rent of the whole. 
The Lease can be taken with or withouc the Stock (wholly 
Pot Plants) and Glass, or with a part thereof, to suit the con- 
venience of the purchaser.—For particulars apply, if by letter 
post paid, to A. B., 14, Sommerford-grove, Stoke Newington- 
road, near London. 


TO MILLERS, FARMERS, AND OTHERS, 
ONEY.—The Advertiser (a Miller and Flour- 


factor), haying an extensive Connection in London and 
its vicinity, wishes to meet with a party who can advance trom 
30002, to 4U00L., to be employed in the Trade, by Partnership or 
otherwise, This is asafe and profitable Investment, and the 
present is a peculiarly favourable time for embarking in the 
above line of business.—Apply by letter, with real name and 
address, to Mr. Simmons, 49, Gracechureh-srreet, London, 
IGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOULETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW SHOW, 3lst Juny, and Ist and 2d Auaus7t, 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR SHORT-HORN BULLS. 
Notice is hereby given that the period of Enuy for the Sweep- 
stakes is extended to the lst of June. The Entry is open to 
England and Ireland, and to Animals which have already 
carried the Society’s first Premium. All other Entries of Stock, 
Implements, &c., must be made on or before the 20th of June. 
Copies of the Premium List, Regulations, aud Forms of Kutry, 
to be had on application to Jonn HALL MaxwFLt, Secretary, 
Edinburgh, 6, Albyn-plave, April 13. 


O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WalER 
to their Conntry Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly selt-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifuug water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED, 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


V JYRE STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. S. 
NEWALL and Co., is cheaper, stronger, and more dura- 
ble and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES, 
Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunoswick-street, 
Blackwall; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


R, NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 

their various fittings ; Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depo- 
sitors each, Wheel-Dibbles, Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing ]m- 
plenents for dropping seed at defined intervals in the seams of 
the plough, or in pressed land, or in drills. A Prospectus and 
Lecture vn Seeding sent gratis ou applicalion to Meesrs. Duraor 
and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, Red-lion-square, Holborn, 
London. The above Dibbies received the prize given by the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Norwich, 


MEADOW AND PASTURE 
EORGE GIBBS anv Co. be 


tures for Jaying Land down to P 
ready. The general satisfaction the 
years past, and the present low prices 
2 bushels and 12 ibs. to each acre, they: 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for im 
ls. 3d. per lb.; fine sorts for formio 
Their Priced List for the season of Tur 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forward 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 

HORTICULTURAL T 

REEN ann CONSTABLE, 
street, five doors from London Bri 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, contai 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Paten 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vern 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, K 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, & 
Knives, &c. Agents forthe Vitreous Porcelai 
dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from Le 


OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES 

fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom 
siderable reduction, One, two, and three-light ¢ 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready 
packed, and sent to all parte of the Kingdom ; warran® 
material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAmEs W 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Refe 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in mos 
the counties in England, 


BEE HIVES, 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bue, The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
‘*The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation, A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—GEoRGE NEIGHBOUR and Son, 127, High 
Holborn, London, 
‘© Nutt on Bees” (6th edition), now published. 
GLASS WATER PIPES, 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
TuRERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 34-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
Bi Noid PHILLIPS anv Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 


CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES. 


16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet, 3, d. 
21 3} 5 Under ... phy! by 4..12 6 
a ” nese ‘ 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 
2600 yy By TEs Tby5 y 8by 6...18 6 
32 | 8 by 6 » 10 by8...20 6 


2” 4 4, Of ” . 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foct. British Plate Glass, from ls. 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size, 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 63 by 44 ... 10s, 6d. | 7 by 5 and 74 by 5}... 12s. 0d. 
Sby6 ,, 8s by6¢..13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 ...15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 


12 in, diameter 2s, 0d. 2 in, diameter 0s. zd. 
14 a mae 8 ak me Cap 
16 m BO 4 ¥ . 0 4 
18 & ys6 5 2 . Mans 
20 % . £0 6 _ 2:48 
22 As 46 7 ra ” 010 
24 sd 1 USE? 8 rs 1 0 
26 as si) RO GRO 9 a eee 

CREAM POTS, 10 An 1 4 

from 2s, each, il 1 6 


BEE GLASSES, same sizes, 


METAL HAND FRAMES. CUCUMBER TUBES. 


12 inches «.. 63,0d, | 12 inches long «. Is, 0d. 
ia BORNE MTG cA a 1 2 
Rone Ee et eho 46 . 1 4 
1 anes cher? Or 408 ‘ 1 6 
Aa. oe aro mOe Kap Bs 1 8 
Ewes ~ mae 0 22 A aa cae) aL, LO 

Open tops, Is, extra, 24 ie or 2 0 


Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do.,10s, Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 

H i ARYTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATKH GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

See Article in THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of Saturday, 
December 8, 1849. 

“ Continued experience leaves us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and thatit willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . . . ‘* As for the article substituted for Rough 
Pilate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 

. » « ‘The best sample of it which we have yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. HartLteEys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO., 116, BISHOPSGATH STREET.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


We 


HAND @GLASSES MILK PANS 


PASTRY PINS 


Sa sosees™ fAYACINTH FLOWER DISH 
PROPAGATINGGBEE CUCUMBER GLASSES : 


roan 


MLLLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. t» 2s. per foot, according to size 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d per toot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to 5s.each. Cucumber Tubes 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. per inch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


Of eve 
M 
100 anc 
foot. Sma 
for immediat& 
Railway Agen™ 
on sending dime 
GLASS MILK 
Glasses, Fish Globes 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dis 
description of Garden 
PATENT GLASS PED 
soil the ruler, and will writ 
Also, Glass Rulers, Glass 
Stationers and Schools supplie@ 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shadesy 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps f 
Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the mos 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamp 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


IRON AND WIRE FEI 
AND METALLIU BEDSTEADS: 
HOMAS PERRY AND 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE P? 
And Hightields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works; 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers ot all descriptions or 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIKE FENCIN 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c, ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 
And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs. Parry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in Loudon. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-tree. 


INGHAM BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZINC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, &c., in boxes of 100, &c. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured, Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 
Sole agents in London, G. and J, Deane, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING, 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT. 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
* row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and fur Garden 
purposes, to protect Piants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sinver MEDAL 
Prizes, and is the Felt soueny patronised and adopted by 

HER MasEsty’s Woods anD Forests, 

HonounaBLe BoakD OF ORDNANCE, 

HonooraBLe East lnp14 Company, 

HONOURABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Majgsry’s Esrare, [ste oF WiaHT, 

RoyaL Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’s PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s House, Hanover- 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny Per Square Foor. 

*.* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and ‘'estimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

(= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anp €v.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roots covered with the l’elt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West. 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nriux and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Uhas, Barry, £sq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 


Norre.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- | 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roots, so that they pay tor | 0 
o0 more than they require. } | 

Livery information atiorded on the conscruction of Roofs, or i 
any proposed particular application ot the Felt. : 


mA. 
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2 every 

he will 
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FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 

AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE Pire is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns, 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 


A, represents the Union-joint, for effectingythe communication 
between the Hose-reel and the Tank, or Reservoir. 
Z, the Box, for containing any small tools required, 
=e 


A 
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IRE GAME NETTING.— 


er yard, 2 feet wide, 


Japauned 
Iron. 
sight, 24-inch wide 5d.per yd. 

strong ” on ae 64 gy 

extra strong ,, Apne ¥ ” 

r, light ” oo ” ” 

» strong a pa ” 

» extrastrong ,, “ree es ie 11 ” 
e above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
Galvanised eparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 

Bquare foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
‘Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
forwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING 
BY HOT WATER, 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 


Gaivan- 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticut- 
© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and HoT-waTEB 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very Jow prices. Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalocues forwarded on application, 
J. WEEKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—COLLECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 
STRATTON’S AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, BRISTCL. 

TRATTON, HUGHES, anp CO., have now ready 
their PATENT TUMBLER CART for the collection of 
Night-soil and other offensive matters ; also their Iron Mill, to 
be worked by horse-power, water-power, or steam, for mixing 
and incorporating Nightsoil with Charcoal and other deo- 
dorisers. The Tumbler Cart has an iron body with a close 
cover ; can be fittedif required as a Watering-cart, with a Valve 
and Delivery Pipe for distributing water or liquid manure, and 
also with an Apparatus for distributing dry manures in any 
given quantities per acre. 

Stratton, Huenes, and Co.’s Tumbler Carts are used for 
scavenging purposes in Manchester, Bristol, Worcester, Har- 
wich, Rochford, Cardiff, &c., and they are now building them 
for Chester, Oxford, Huddersfield, &c., besides many for Agri- 
cultural Colleges and private individuals, SraaTTon, HuGuHEs, 
and Co.’s new illustrated Catalogue of Carts, Waggons, and 
Agricultural Implements will be forwarded to any address on 
receipt of ls. 6d. in postage stamps. 


ALLIMAN’S FRUIT PROTECTOR, Registered 

March 22d, 1850, was offered, for the first time, March 2d, 
1850 ; was patronised by Richard Holland, Esq., 42, Grosvenor- 
square, Londou; and was shown in private at Buckingham 
Palace, 13th March, 1850, and returned with a satisfactory 
written reply. It has been named the Fruit Preserver, and 
pronounced to be an article of great utility by a great number 
of first-rate Noblemen’s Gardeners. The interest of the money 
laid out will not amount to more than jd, per Peach, Grapes 
1d. per bunch, per year. C. H. will be thankful to receive auy 
order, and will complete it as soon as it is in the Sole In- 
ventor’s power. —C. HALitmAN, 1, Queen’s-place, Norland- 
square, Kensington, Middlesex, 


USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CAPE or GOOD 
HOPE, NATAL, &c. 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from S. W. SILVER and CO., CLOTHIERS, &c., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER ard CO, 
make nearly the whole of the articles comprised in an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdF urniture on arrival in the colony, 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFOR- 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit ; and they forward small packages for 
their customers (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 1081. for every 1001. paid here. 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS. 

A Branch of each at ST, GEORGE’S-CRESCENT, LIVER- 


L. Hancock invites attention of parties using long lengths 
of the Flexible Garden Hose, to his SELF-ACTING HOSE 
PIPE REEL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use, 


USTRALIAN NEW LINE OF 

PACKETS.—The first of the above 

line is the ALBATROSS, of 1026 tone re- 

gister ; a mew ship, launched in January, 

? frigate-built, sails remarkably fast, and 

== will be despatched on the 30th of April, 

=== for Adelaide, Port Phillip, and Sydney, 

==] New South Wales. Her accommodations 

are superior to anything yet despatched from this port. For 

terms of freight or passage apply to Gipps, Brigut, and Co,, 
1, North John-street, Liverpool, 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII JARRETTII. 

(FARAWAY, MAYES, anv Co., beg to announce 

that they are now prepared to supply this charming and 
distinct variety, which far surpasses any other yet sent out. 
The flowers are very large, and of an excellent form ; the colour 
a beautiful rosy lilac, with white centre, and, lixe the other 
varieties, it continues in bloom throughout the whole of the 
summer and autumn months; a property which makes this 
tribe so desirable for bedding purposes, Good plants 15s, per 
dozen, or ls. 6d, each, ’ 

Asafurther proof of its merit, the following opinions are 
quoted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the ‘ Gardeners’ 
and Farmers’ Journal.” 

“ Puiox: J. P.—Flowers rosy lilac, white in the centre, 
large in size, and bright in colour; a very nice variety and 
remarkably bhandsome.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 6, 1849. 

“ Puioxes: J, P., Bath.—A superb variety of a reignin 
favourite. This class of plants is rapidly improving, pe 
though we have had some very beautiful specimens submitted 
to us during the season, we are free to confess your seedling 
totally eclipses them, with one exception. We do not remember 
having noticed a Phlox under your initials previous to the 
present moment, but if our memory serves us aright we have 
had a variety closely resembling the one before us, forwarded 
for our opinion early in the season. Be this as it may (for we 
have not time to refer), it does not deteriorate from the beauty 
of your flower, which is first-rate in its properties. Form good, 
petals flat, smooth on the edges, of desirable consistency, and 
brilliant; colour rosy lilae, bordering on peach blossom ; 
centre pure white, beautifully blotched with light puce; eye 
circular, and distinct, size of the pip very large, and a noble 
trusser.”—“ Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal,” 

G., M., and Co. beg likewise to recommend two other good and 
distinct varieties, viz., Phlox Drummondii atropurpurea: 
flowers of a good form; colour dark purplish carmine, with 
the centre almost black, forming a good contrast with the 
former and following variety.—Phlox Drummondii oculata: 
pure white, with rosy lilac eye; very pretty, 6s. per dozen, 
or 9d, each, 

A Descriptive Catalogue for this season, containing their 
choice collections of Dahlias, Geraniums, Verbenas, Pansies, 
Greenhouse, Stove, Orchidaceous and Miscellaneous Bedding 
Plants, is now ready, and will be sent on application. 

Durdham Down Nursery, Bristol, April13. _ 
ee, GERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, CINE- 

RARIAS, AND PERPETUAL BLOOMING ROSES.— 
Fine healthy plants of GERANIUMS aoa ing 4 all the most 
popular varieties), fit for beds, or late bloom in the greenhouse, 
6s. per dozen, or 42s. per 100; stronger plants, 9s. per dozen, 
or 63s. per 100; large bushy plants, showing bloom-buds, 12s, 
per dozen, or 84s. per 100. 

CINERARIAS of all the most popular varieties, at the sam@ 
prices as the above, according to strength of plants, and they 
are remarkably fine, just coming into bloom, and caunot fail to 
please any one. There is a great variety of colour amongst 
them, and they would make the greenhouse Fo for a length 

The FUCHSIAS are the best sorts in cultivation, and are 
last year’s plants, and will average a foot in height at least, 
and are breaking into growth in every part of them. The 
have been wintered in a cold frame, and are quite hardy chon 
for turning out into beds at once, or for pushing forward in the 
greenhouse. Prices the same as for Geraniums, or smaller 
plants will be supplied at 4s. per dozen, or 30s. per 100, 

The PERPETUAL BLOOMING ROSES are also fine strong 
healthy plants, of the best sorts, and this is the best season for 
planting them out into beds, The prices of these will be from 
9s, to 12s. per dozen. 

Also all the best VERBENAS for bedding. Autumn struck 
plants 5s. per dozen, and spring struck plants 3s. per dozen. 
Can be sent per post. fs 

Every other description of bedding plants in fine condition, 
at equally low prices. 

DAHLIAS from 4s, per dozen upwards. 7 

The above prices do not include package, &c., which, for 
strong plants, will average 1s. per dozen, and for postage 
plants 6d. per dozen, The selections in every case to be left to 
Tuos, APPLEBY, Rose Mount Nursery, York, 7 ‘ J 

N.B. Catalogues may be had on application, inclosing two 
stamps. Prepayment, or references, is respectfully requested, _ 


\ ILLIAM GREGORY begs most respectfully to 
offer the undermentioned NEW FUCHSIAS and 
GERANIUMS. 
SPLENDID NEW FUCHSIAS. 
To be sent out the first week in May next. 

DIANA.—The purest white Fuchsia yet introduced ; 9 pure 
white tube, of wax-like consistency, stout and well proportioned, 
Sepals slightly tinged with pale blush, tipped with a pretty 
shade of green; corolla briiliant scarlet, flushed with crimson 
at the extremity. Price 10s. 6d. each. 

ACTAON.—An extraordinary fine large dark flower, tube 
and sepals of rich crimson, the sepals measuring 4 inches across, 
placed horizontally ; corolla very large, bright purple, and of 
the beautiful barrel shape, so desirable; a very free bloomer, 
and of excellent habit; confidently recommended. Price 10s. 64. 
each, 

CORINIUM.—A well-shaped dark flower, tube and sepals 
bright crimson, of desirable consistency ; corolla beautifal rich 
purple, a free bloomer, and of rather dwarf habit. Price 7s. 6d. 

CHOICE SEEDLING GERANIUMS. 
A few strong plants remain. 

LUCILLE BELMONT,.—Of very dwart habit, a free bloomer, 
upper petals blotched with dark puce, the lower petals striped 
with the same colour; good for bedding or pot culture. Price 
7s. 6d. each. . 

LUCIA ROSEA COMPACTA.—A seedling from Lucia rosea, 
a great improvement upon its parent, being a very free bloomer, 
of a compact habit of growth, well adapted for bedding or pot 
cnlture, and as a Rose-coloured Geranium, not surpassed. 
Price 5s, each, 

*,* The usual discount to the trade upon all the above. 

Royal Nursery, Cirencester, April 13. 

This advertisement will not be repeated. 


Removed to No, 9, Great Wiuchester-street, Old Broad-street, 


; Royal Exchange. 
‘NARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats. 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station Im 
society of those who have given them, have never yet beem 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
ublic notice. 
2 Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER CaRson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Uld Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 
No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 


sent direct. 
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; ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The EXHIBITIONS or FLOWERS, &c., in the Society’s 
Garden, will take place on the following Sarorpays, viz. : 
May 18, June 8, and July 13. Torspay, April 23, is the last day 
on which privileged tickets, at 3s. 6d: each, are issued to 
Fellows of the Society. Every Fellow is entitled to 24 such 
tickets, if paid for on or before that day.—21, Regent-street. 


RexvAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, WEDNESDAYS, May 8th, 
* June 12th, and Joxy 3d. 
AMERICAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
- of the Society, price, on or before Saturday, April 27, 4s. each ; 
after that day, 5s. ; or on the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d, each: 
and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the 8tb, both included. 
N. B, Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


AL AMMERSMITH HEARTSEASE SOCIETY.— 
Eleventh Annual Meeting, May 2d, 1850. at Mr. C. Lid- 
~gard’s, Thatched House, Hammersmith. Private Growers’ 
Class, 24 blooms, 5 prizes, Open Class, 36 blooms, 5 prizes, 
Seedlings, 3 blooms each variety, Extra Prize—Best Seedling, 
3 blooms, One Guinea. © 


Class Showing Open— White ground varieties, 4 prizes, 
we Fe * Yellow ditto TN pe 
» on White Self ditto aks 
on a Yellow ditto ditto Ca 


: ” » Dark ditto ditto 4 sy 
Censors—G, Grenny, Esq., F.H.S.: James Dickson, Esq., and 
Joan Tarytor NEVILLE, Esq. 

\ Hon. Sec., Mr. Joun Epwanps, F.H1.S., Wace Cottage, Hol- 
loway, London, 


( } ERANIUMS.—Hortr’s Belle of the Village, 
20s. per dozen, 

Hoyle’s Rollo, per doz. 20s. 0d | Fouquett’sCarlotta,p.dz.20s,0d 

x»  Abd-el-Kader... 20 Foster’s Ondine ... ... 20 0 

3»  Terpsichore ,,. 20 »  Lallah Rookh 20 0 

» Prometheus ... 20 Whomese’ Cupid, each 5 0 

»» Superlative .., 20 Windsor Castle 5 0 

» Flamingo. ... 26 »  Piutarch uae 0 

»  MountEtna.., 9 », Princess Helena 2 0 

jx WBE. 5 9 »  Violetta..., AS iG 
Fouquett’s Elizabeth... 20 

All the above can be supplied fine plants. 
James Wuomes, Royal Pelargonium Nursery, Windsor. 


“SUNSET” VERBENA. 
MESSRS. JEYES anp CO. have much pleasure in 
' offering for Sale the above Verbena. The two eminent 
growers named below have described its character. 

“Your Verbena *Sunset’is quite distinct from any other 
ecarlet. Its habit for bedding is the best we know of. The 
mame is well applied, for a mass of its flowers has all the 
appearance of a declining sun.—D aniEL Jupp, Gardener to the 
Right Honourable Karl Spencer, K. G.; WALTER GREY, Gar- 
dener to the Right Honourable Sir James Parke.” 

Plants 5s. each; if two are ordered three will be sent, 

P.S.—The Prices of the Rare Flower Seeds advertised and 
described in this Paper of March 9 are—Hibiscus speciosa, 
2s, 6d.; Hthionema membranaceanum, 6d. ; Myosotis azoricus, 
2s. 6d.; Pentstemon Murrayanum, 2s. 6d.; Calandrinia um- 
bellata, 2s, 6d. per baper.—Northampton, April 20, 


WEY FUCHSIAS, CHEAP, CHEAP!— 

Twelve of the following splendid new FUCHSIAS for 12s. - 
Six for Zs. 4d., post free, viz. :—Alboni, Chateaubriand, Carac- 
tacus, Elegantissima, Elegans, Fire-king, Gem of the West, 
General Negrier, Lord Nelson, Model, Newtonensis, Perfection, 
Sapphire, Splendida, Sir ©. Napier, Isabella, President, and 
Gem ; if including Spectabilis, 15s. per dozen. Strong plants 
fending opt. The finer older varieties at 5s. per dozen, It is 
requested that all orders be prepaid.— Apply to HENRY WALTON, 
Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire. 

Descriptive priced Catalogues for one stamp. 


HArLyY AND CATTLE CABBAGE.—A stock, 
not to be equalled, of 400,000 stout bedded plants, supe- 
rior true sorts, 4s. Gd. per 1000; also fine bedded Red for 
pickling, 1s, per 100, or 7. 6d. per 1000, package included, 
delivered free of carriage to the Edenbridge station, South 
Eastern Railway. Address to Joun CaTTeLtt, Westerham, 
Kent. Cash expected from poknown correspondents. Seed 
of CATTELL’s superior ‘ Divarf Barnes,” and his new “‘ Dwarf 
Reliance” Cabbage may be had jn packets, by post, for 12 
penny stamps per packet, the former containing 1 oz. as usual, 
and the latter half an ounce, 
J. Cs Annual Catalogue of Plants, far the spring of 1850, is 
now eagr, and may be bad .by iuclosing, with address, 
Au. stamp, e 


ecececosn 
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ENDLE’S NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
PLYMOUTH, 


ESTABLISHED 1786, 


GERANIUMS. 

Strong Established Plants, First Class: Purchaser’s selection 
6f 20 from the following List for 30s., including ARNOLD’S VIR- 
GIN QUEEN and HOYLE’S CRUSADER.—Lyne’s Mercury, 
Nosegay, La Belle Africaine, Star of the West, Lyne’s Jenny 
Lind, Jehu, Lyne’s The Peri, Lyne’s Sir Walter Raleigh Gil- 
bert, Lyne’s Sir Robert Sale, Lyne’s Remembrance, Pheasant 
Foot, Lyne’s Lady Ebrington, Lyne’s Forget-me-not, Lyne’s 
Champion of Devon, Folley’s Black Prince, Beck’s Margaret, 
Beck’s Rosy Circle, Beck’s Marc Antony, Beck’s Isabella, Fos- 
ter’s Orion, Standard of Perfection, Gaines’ Mary Queen of 
Scots, Scarlet Defiance, Miller’s Flora’s Flag, Beck’s Desde- 
mona, Lyne’s Firefiy, Hoyle’s Champion, Pluto, Foster’s Made. 
line, Lyne’s Duke of Cornwall, Conflagration, Miller’s Distinctus, 
and Duchess of Leinster, 


SCARLET GERANIUMS. 


20 plants of good varieties, including some of the following, 
for 15s.—Hendersonii, Monarch, Beauty of St. John’s Wood, 
Surpass Frogmore, Cottage Maid, Britannia, and General Tom 


Thumb. 
DAHLIAS., 


First Class: Purchasers’ Selection of 12 from the following 
list, tor 18s.,—Purple Standard, Mr. Seldon, Louis de France, 
White Lady, Robe of Gold, Beauty of Maire, Queen of the East, 
Grenadier, Lilac Standard, Lord d’Acre, Dr. Franklin, Dread- 
nought, Beauty, Cardinal Ferrettii, Beauty of Hastings, Box, 
War Eagle, Toigon d’or, Boule de Fue, Walter Hilson, Shylock, 
Andromeda, and Yellow Standard, 

Second Class : Purchaser’s Selection of 12 from the following 
List, for 8s., or 20 for 12s.—Florence Dombey, Queen of Roses, 
Victoria Regina, Harlequin, Mrs. Anderson, Princess Itadz- 
ville, Champion of England, Standard 6f Perfection, Beeswing, 
Enterprise, Sir Edmund Aatrobus, Marquis of Aylesbury, Pius 
the Ninth, Mrs. Warner, Shylock, Viscomte de Ressiguier, 
Belted Knight, Bathonia, Fire King, Hamlet, Cleopatra, Miss 
Vyse, Eugene de Dijou, Duchess of Leinster, Ackbar, Madame 
Zalphar, Master George Clayton, Pantaloon, Prusser, Princess 
Wellina, Felix, Lily White, Mare Antony, Essex Rosy, Lady 
Featherstone, Bijou de Colshault, Ludwig, Hanseatetsin, Ful- 
wood Scarlet, Lady of the Lake, Louis Philippe, Marquis of 
Worcester, Queen of Sheba, Star, Roi de Pointilly, Marquis of 
Cornwallis, Mrs, Shelley, Capt. Warner, Biondetta, Lady Sale, 


and Berrier. 
CAMELLIAS, 
We have a large and superb Collection of Cameliias, 
comprising nearly a thousand fine plants, from 18 in. to 
30 in. in height. We have offered them at avery low 


price to induce a large sale. 

Purchaser’s selection of 12 from the following List for 36s., or 
20, 50s., or 40 for 41, 10s.—Double White, Double Striped, Press’s 
Eclipse, Speciosa, Lady Hume’s Blush, Imbricata, Tricolor, 
Bealii, Candidissima, King, Cavendishii, Altheaflora, Queen 
Victoria, Carswelliana, Ochroleuca, Fimbriata, Juliana, Hender- 
sonii, Woodsii, Bruceana, Grunnellii, Anemonzflora Alba, 
Alexia, Gutheriana, Hookerii, Dicksonii, Henri Favre, Col- 
villii Rubra, Youngii, Cruciata, Punctata Rosea, Palmer’s Per- 
fection, Frankfortiensis, Duchesse d’Orleans, Colvillii, and Vic- 


toria.Antwerpiensis, 
FUCHSIAS. 

Purchaser’s selection of 20 from the following List, for 15s. 
—Newtoniensis, Gem of the West, Elegantissima, Serratifolia 
multiflora, Model, General Negrier, Elegans, Gem, Macrantha, 
President, Beeswing, Scarletina reflexa, Rosca Quintal, Dread- 
nought, Rosa Jeucantha, Elizabeth, Atrosanguinea, La Chinois, 
Brilliant, Comte de Beauleau, Crimson King, Exoniensis, 
Beauté Supreme, Beauty of Leeds, Gigantea, Magnet, Sir W. 
Magnay, Trafalgar, Eximea, Lady of the Lake, Dr. Jephson, 
Duke of Cornwall, Conqueror, Star of the West, Apollo, Rosalia, 
Napoleon, Coralina, Goliah, White Perfection, Duchess of Kent, 
One in the Ring, Penelope, Hero, Lancashire Witch, Cleopatra, 
Attraction, Fair Rosamond, Una, Acantha, Hailstorm, Exqui- 
site, Madam Ireland, Ellen, Admiral, Purity, and Duchess of 
Sutherland. 


PURCHASER’S SELECTION from our Catalogue at the 
following low rates. 


12 Choice named INDIAN AZALEAS, for 20s. 
20 Ditto ditto ditto uae 30s. 
12 Ditto CINERARIAS, wae 15s, 
20 Ditto VERBENAS, fer: Es 12s, 
12 Ditto MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS, 18s. 
20 Ditto Ditto aaa * mano AD Se 
12 Ditto MISCELLANEOUS CLIMBERS ... 18s. 
20 Ditto itto RAP 28 vay 208s 
20 Ditto HERBACEOUS PLANTS 12s, 
100 Ditto Ditto ca ae ees pUSe 

6 Ditto ANTIRRHINUMS 5s. 
20 Ditto CHRYSANTHEMUMS 12s, 


12 Nice Seedling Plants CEDRUS DEODARA |. 5s. 

20 Ditto Ditto ore wants bea he 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Exeter, or South Devon Railways; or to any borough 
town in Devon and Cornwall; or to Cork, Dublin, or 
Liverpool, by Steamers. 

*.* To prevent disappointment, we hope that all Orders will 
be sent to us as EARLY AS POSSIBLE; we shall then be able 
to supply all the sorts enumerated in this List; but if they are 
delayed, we fear that we shall be deficient in some instances, 
having only a limited supply of some sorts. Orders will be at- 
tended to in strict rotation. 

Great attention is at all times paid to CAREFUL PACKING, 
We have sent a great number of Plants to the North of Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, and they have arrived in most excellent condi- 
tion. 


RENDLE'S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE.— 


Th is a most valuable and stimulating MANURE for 


growing Flowering Plants in pots or in the open ground, Itis | 


perfectly barmless in its composition, and will not burn the roots 
like Peruvian Guano. Itis particularly dry and clean, and free 
from obnoxious smell ; in fact, no lady would object to use it in 
her Conservatory or Drawing-room. 

For Portine,—A bout one-tenth portion should be mixed with 
nine-tenths of soil, This will be found a most excellent Manure 
for growing Geraniums, Camellias, Roses, Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Cinerarias, and all fast-growing plants. It is more particularly 
valuable for growing Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bu!bous roots. 

For THe Open Grounp.—A small portion should be incor- 
porated with the soil previous to the plant being put in; this 
will give an excellent effect to the growth of Roses, Dahlias, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, &c., as well as for American Plants, and 
all other Ornamental Shrubs. 

Sold in Tin Canisters, at 2s., 3s. Gd., and 5s. each ; orin 
Wooden Boxes, at 10s, each, 

Lhis valuable Manure is specially prepared for us by 
one of the leading Agricultural Chemists of the day, and 
has given the greatest satisfaction to all who have used 
it, and can with the greatest confidence be recommended. 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE anp CO., PLYMOUTH. 

Counting House, Union-road, 

ADJOINING THE PLYMOUTH STATION AND TERMINUS, 
OF THE’SOUTH DEVON RAILWAY. 


*,* AGENTS REQUIRED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS. 
E UGH LOW anp CO., Clapton Nursery, London, 
having imported a large stock of the above from one of 
the most respectable houses in Erfurt, offer them as under, of 
the very best quality. 


30 Splendid varieties of Summer Stocks, 


10 Ditto Winter Stocks, 
6 Ditto Autumnal Stocks, 

20 Ditto Dwarf Aster, 

10 Ditto Fine Pyramidal ditto, 

10 Ditto Extra Tall Quilled ditto, 
8 Ditto Doubie Balsams, 

12 Ditto Double Dwarf Larkspurs, 

10 Ditto Double Tall ditto, 

10 Ditto Extra Hollyhocks, 

10 Ditto Zinnia elegans, 


4 Ditto Extra Wallflowers. 

They will be made up in 4s., lUs., 20s., and 40s. packets, and! 
each packet will contain part of the collection, if not otherwise 
expressed by the buyer, 

Post-office orders payable at the Hackney post-office, A Cata- 
logue of General Nursery Stock, stamped, free by post, may be 
had on application. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 
DRUMMOND annSONS, Agricultural Museum, 
¢ Stirling, N.B., offer the following selected varieties of 
TURNIP SEEDS, all at 9d, per lb.: 

SWEDES.—East Lothian, Purple-top, very hardy ; Skirying’s 
improved ditto, Laiug’s ditro, Matson’s ditte ; Large Green-top, 
very hardy ; Fettercairn ditto ditto. 

YELLOWS.—Abeideen or Green-top Bullock, Ditto Purple- 
top ditto, Dale’s Hybrid, Purple-top improved, Improved early 
(excellent either for early or late sowing ; it comes quick to ma- 
turity, and yields a heavy crop), Long Tankard. 

*,* A considerable reduction made when ordered in Cwts. 

FREE DELIVERY.—AILIl parcels above 2l, value delivered 
Free in London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Belfast, London- 
derry, Aberdeen, Inverness, and to all the Stations along the 
lines of the Caledonian and North British Railways. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, 
PINKS, &e. &e. 

OUELL ann CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 

lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 

healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 

plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices : 

25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carnations 


and Picotees = ne £5 0 0 
12 pairs do. do. do. a ae 210 0 
(Including their fine Red-edged Picotee, ‘‘ The Gem,” 
by far the most perfect Picotee yet raised, and 
shown in all the winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions during last season.) 
25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. do. ... 3.0 0 
12 do, do. do, do. do. 1l.4s.t0o 110 4 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs 012 0 
True old Clove—per pair Fi 0 2 0 


PINKS, finest first-class show flowers, 12s., 183., and 24s. per 
dozen pairs, 

PANSIES, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Exhi- 
bitions, 10s. to 18s. per dozen, well established in small pots, 
or per post, free. 

FUCASIAS, all of the very best sent out last season, 12s. and 

18s, per dozen. 


VERBENAS, a * 3d 6s, to 12s, per doz. 
PETUNIAS, fe 2 Js Gs. to 12s, per doz. 
CINERARIAS, ,, sa a 9s. to 18s. per doz, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ,, »» §8., 9s., & 128. p. doz. 


ERICAS, comprising the most showy spring-flowerivg kinds, 
9s. to 12s. per dozen. 

Those two new and very beautiful plants, MITRARIA COC. 
CINEA, and FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS, can be forwarded per 
post, free, for 5s. 


“TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA.” 

A Beautiful Hardy Bulbous Plant, producing, in long succes- 
sion, large lemon-coloured flowers, spotted with crimson, and 
well adapted for bedding, Strong flowering roots 6s, per doz., 
or per post, free, 7s. per doz. x 

Thirty packets of new and very choice FLOWER SEEDS for 
6s., per post, free, Z 

Their Descriptive Spring Catalogue is just published, and 
will be forwarded free on receipt of two postage stamps. Is 
will be found indispensable for the present season, as 1t con- 
tains all the Jatesr deserving introductions (home and couti- 
nental), in obta ning which no expense has been spared in 
forming a selection of such as will prove satisfactory, 

Great Yarmouth Nursery, Norfolk, 
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ELPHINIUM MAGNIFICUM, figured 
in ‘‘ Paxton’s Magazine of Botany” for October, 1849. 
This fine hardy Delphinium must be seen to show its great 
superiority over every other Larkspur yet grown, in the intense 
brilliancy of its blue; either in the flower garden or in the 
bouquet, it at once arrests the attention by its vivid colouring 
and fine habit. Good established plants ready to send out on 
the 10th of May, at 10s, 6d. each, ‘he usual allowance to the 
trade when three or more are taken, 
Rose Geant des Batailles, 20s, per dozen, 
», Pius the 9th, Sydonie, Cymedor, We. 
A, Gopwin, Eycroft’s Nursery, near Ashbourne, 


GERANLUMS. 
A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF STRONG PLANTS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 3 
p45 anp BROWN beg to offer the following from 
their superb collection. 
12 all new varieties of last season 
12 superb show varieties 
25 Ditto ditto 
50 Ditto ditto 
12 fine show varieties 
25 Ditto ditto 
50 Ditto ditto ‘as ous os 
Best older varieties, 6s, to 9s. per dozen, 


FANCY GERANIUMS. 


The following 12 new and other choice fancy varieties for 15s, 
Annais Jenny Lind (Ambrose’s) 
Beauty of Winchester (Shep- La Belle d’ Africana 

herd’s) Lady Flora Hastings 
Bouquet tout fait Maid of Anjou 
Jehu Statuiskii 
Jehu improved Yeatmannianum 
Jehu Superb (Chauvier’s) 


\ NEW PLANTS. 


Geranium Foquet’s Mag- 
nificent “oe ... 213 0d 
Gloxinia Grandis (Ien- 
derson’s) os ae 
Gloxinia Wortleyana .., 6 
ischynanthus speciosa 3 6 | Fuchsia epectabilis, 2s. 6d. 
Chirita Moonii ee to nay eG 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS supplied, 
prepaid on receipt of four penny stamps. 

Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or to 
STEPHEN Brown. Goods carriage free to London, and with 
orders of 40s, extra plants presented, 

Bass and Brown’s Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


NEW AND UNRIVALLED SEEDLING FUCHSIAS, ** YORK- 
SHIRE ECLIPSE,” “BEAUTY OF RICHMOND,” AND 
* DISTINCTUS,” 

W M. RUMLEY anp SONS have great pleasure in 


announcing to the Nobility, Gentry, Nurserymen, and the 
trade in general, that they intend sending out the above 
Splendid Seedling FUCHSIAS on and after the 7th of May; 
they can confidently recommend them as the most beautiful, 
distinct, and showy varieties yet sent out, and their. un- 
doubted merits must insure satisfaction to every purchaser. 
For Dr, LINDLEY’s opinion, see Gardener's’ Chronicle for Aug. 18, 
1849, p. 520, under the initials ‘‘ G. R—y.” 

No. 1. YORKSHIRE ECLIPSE.—A large, elegant, and 
handsome variety ; its stout and robust habit, combined with 
the graceful form and novel colours of the flowers, contribute 
to render it a most desirable addition to those in cultivation. It 
is also an abundant bloomer, and one of the most showy 
varieties yet sent out. 

Dr, LinDLEY’s opinion, August 18: ‘‘No. 1. Tube pale blush ; 
lobes the same colour, tipped with green at the points, broad 
and wellexpanded; corolla bright orange purple; petals emall 
in proportion and rather narrow ; a nice waxy light-coloured 
yariety, good in size, with well contrasted colours,” 10s. 6d, each, 

No. 2. BEAUTY OF RICHMOND.—This matchless variety 
is perfect in every respect; its excellent habit and ample 
foliage tend to show off the flowers, which are of the finest 
glossy texture, and produced in great profusion to the utmost 
advantage. It has long been considered that a Fuchsia, pos- 
sessing the peculiar properties of Venus Victrix, of large size, 
would be a great desideratum, and in this fine variety we have 
this desirable result realised. 

Dr. LinDLEY’s opinion, August 18: ‘‘ No.2, Tube and lobes 
white, stained with pale purple; corolla deep violet ; texture, 
shape, size, and colours good; a nice variety, with the colours 
of Venus Victrix ; the best of your seedlings,” 10s. 6d. each. 

No. 3. DISTINCTUS.—A novel, distinct, and beautiful va- 
riety ; tube and sepals of the finest rosy red; the sepals beauti- 
fully expanding, with deep violet-blue corolla, of excellent 
habit and free bloomer, and has been greatly admired by all 
who have seen it, 

Dr. LinDLEY’s opinion, August 18: ‘‘ No. 3. Flowers small, 
with very long reflexed lobes, and remarkably short corolla; a 
neat and singular shaped little flower, with bright, well con- 
trasted colours.” 7s. 6d. each. 

Wm, RumMuery and Sons have also to offer at the same time 
the following Splendid New Seedling PETUNIAS and AN- 
TIRRHINUMS, which they can with the greatest confidence 
recommend as first-rate and very distinct, 

PETUNIA, ‘Gem of the North,” 

a Attraction,” ... i 

** Rosea Superba,’ “ay 
ANTIRRHINOUM, ‘‘ Crimson King,” 2. rD LAU 

For full description of the above, ard also:Dr, LINDLEY’s 
opinion, see Catalogue, which may be had on application. 

The usual allowance to the trade, Orders will be executed in 
strict rotation as received. From unknown correspondents a 
remittance or Post-office order, payable at Richmond, is re- 
spectfully requested prior to the plants being sent, 

Gilling, Richmond, Yorkshire. ) 


Cw SEEDLING PETUNIAS.—We have the 
pleasure to offer the following varieties of our own raising, 
which have been selected as first-rate from a large number of 
other Seedlings, and we trust will give equal satisfaction to the 
varieties we have hitherto sent out. To besent out on April 20, 
Magnificent, a fine rich crimson, colour and shape of 

“ Brilliant” sent out last year, but having darker veins 5s, 0d 
Castor, a large and distinct lilac, with a very rich dark 

purple throat... ee eae BS et ams bet 
Pollox, a large silvery blush, with a dark rich purple 

throat ... ia aes =r bei is oie “eat 
Orion, a rich lively crimson lake, of fine form : ayy 
Syren, pure white, with a rich bright pink throat, goo! 

round form AF it a9 aD oa aes 
Cassandra, French white, lilac pink throat, veined, edges 

of the corolla blotched with lively pink, large and fine 3 

The usual allowance to the trade by taking the set, 
or for three plants of a sort. 
12 new varieties of last season ass a “on fen il! 
12 superior varieties ade ons 
12 fine ditto oo “ 
26 varieties in choice assortment ... os “of 
The above free by post if required. 
BASS AND BROWN, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
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Liebegia speciosa 
Luculia Pinciana a 
Siphocampylos microsto- 

ma rubra Fr Ae 
Tritonea aurea, 3s.6d.to7 6 


ROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., will 
deliver a Course of Lectures‘on BOTANY for LADIES, at 
Queen’s College, London, during the present term, The 
Introductory Lecture will be given on Tuesday, 23d April, 
1850, at 4 o’clock, to which the admission will be by tickets, to 
be obtained at the College, 67, Harley-street; or at the office 
of the Governeases’ Benevolent Institution, 32, Sackville-street, 
—Fee for the Course, 11. 11s. 6d, _ 
EKRANIUMS.—Splendid plants in 48-sized pots, of 
popular sorts, 12s. to 24s, per doz. Selection to be lett to 
ourselves.—H. Lane und Sons, The Nurseries, Great Berk- 
hampstead, Herts, Oataloguesmay bebad, P 
FFLOWER SEEDS FREE BY POST. — One 
Hundred packets of the newest and best sorts for 18s. ; 
Fifty for 10s, ; Twenty-five for 63. Selection can be made from 
ReENDLE’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, 

GERMAN SrEps,—We have a large stock of all the 
best varielies (See our Advertisement, page 177, 
March 23, “ Gardeners’ Chronicle”), including Stocks, 
Asters, Wallflowers, Balsams, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias, &e. 

For particulars apply to Wintram E. Renpie and Co,, Seed 
Merchants, Plymouth. Established 1786. 

MEADOW AND PASTUKE GRASS SEEDS, 

EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s, 3d. per lb,; fine sorts for forming Lawns, ls. 4d. per lb, 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piceadilly, London, 


RASS SHEDS.— Mixtures of selected natural 
GRASS SEEDS, with a proper proportion of permanent 
Clovers, for laying down land to permanent Meadows and Pas- 
tures, to suit the soil to be laid down, Mixtures of the above 
for Irrigation or Water Meadows, ° 
Mixtures of the above for Parks or Field Lawns; Italian, 
Perennial, and other Rye-grasses ; Long Red, Yellow Globe, 
and other Mangold Wurzel; Swedes (various sorts), Hybrid 
and other Turnips ; all kinds of Grass Seeds, Agricultural and 
other Seeds.\—_THOMAS GIBBS and Co., the Seedsmen to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, corner of HALF- 
MOON-STREET, Piccadilly, London, 


NOVELTIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURE, 
TRAWBERRIES more than two ounces each in 
weight, and of delicious flavour, were grown last season on 
ROBERTS’S STRAWBERRY TILES, Celery and Cardoons 
of the most superb quality were produced by his Sockets, and 
this season he introduces a new method of growing Asparagus, 
which greatly improves the quality and increases the quantity 
of this valuable vegetable. He also gives a new method of 
growing Grapes, Peaches, and other Wall Fruit, and has re- 
cently registered a Ventilating |Flower-pot, which will be 
found invaluable to scientific gardeners and amateurs, 
A pamphlet giving full particulars can be had by enclosing 
Tee postage stamps to Mr. JoHN Rozerrs, 34, Eastcheap, 
ondon, 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS!—NEW CABBAGE, 
AITE’S KING OF THE CABBAGES, the 


earliest and best in cultivation, has now been fully 
proved, and of its superiority no doubt exists, One-half of the 
Vegetable Seeds sent out as new are only old ones with new 
names ; but to test the merits of this, J. G. Waire will for- 
ward, gratis, free by post on receipt of 1 stamp, +oz. of the 
seed, sufficient to grow upwards of 2000 plants. 
J. G, Warrte, Seed Merchant, 181, High Holborn, London. 
N.B. Catalogues of all kinds of Seeds can be had on 
application, 
TO GRAPE GROWERS.—THE BLACK BAKBAROSSA. 
OHN BUTCHER has a limited stock of the above 
truly magnificent GRAPE, introduced by T. ©. Ward, 
Esq., from the Continent, and now for the first time offered for 
sale, It has the following good properties: the Vine, 2 most 
luxuriant grower, a free bearer; bunches, large and finely 
shouldered ; berries, large and globular ; flavour, equal to the 
Hamburgh ; will hang on the Vine for at least another month 
to come, without sinking in*size of berry, or losing in flavour ; 
as hardy as the Hamburgh. Mr. Bevington, gardener to Mark 
Philips, Esq., exhibited the above Grape at the Horticultural 
Rooms, Regent-street, London, January, 1849, for which a 
Certificate was granted ; and again on the 19th February, 1850, 
when a Banksian Medal was awardedit. Some idea may be 
formed of the magnificence of this Grape, by its being but the 
third year of the tree bearing fruit—21 bunches, averaging 4 lbs, 
per bunch, was the crop of 1849. To those families requiring 
late Grapes, it will prove a valuable acquisition. Good plants, 
from eyes, 21s. each, including package.—London Agent, Mr. 
FREDERICK WARNER, Seed Merchant, 28, Cornhill, London ; and 
Joun Botcuer, Nurseryman, Stratford-on-Avon, April 20. 


ETTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING.—Superior 
Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fence for Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity from JoHN 
Kine Fartow’s Fishing-rod and Net Manufactory, 5, Crooked- 
lane, London-bridge, at 2d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per 
yard 4 yards wide. Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d, per square yard. Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt ot remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap. 
(Sano Es ENGINES, SYRINGES, &ce. 
CAUTION.—The} well-known reputation of READ’S 
Engines, Machines, and Syringes, has led to the nefarious 
practice of placing Cards in Shop Windows, with the words 
‘*READ’s PATENT ” over syringes ot the very commonest descrip- 
tion. R. ReaD begs to Caution the Public against being 
deceived by such false representations, as many of these Instru- 
ments, upon trial, will be found defective and useless,—READ’s 
Syringes may be known by the Royal Arms, and the words 
“ Reap’s Patent.” Manufactured only at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, London. 
ALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PRO- 
TECTOR is now ready for Sale; it is highly approved 
of by all practical men who have seen it. This glass placed 
over the fruit on the common wall assists Nature in our cold 
climate, the fruit grows to a large size, and its richness and 
flayour are increased, Any order C. H. is favoured with will be 
forwarded at the lowest possible price for ready money. Sizes 
are from 3 to 12 inches; 4.inches for Peaches, in flint glass, 
price 51. per 100; 6 inches for Grapes, 101. per 100 ; common 
glass cheaper.—C,. HaLiiman, Gardener, Kensington, London. 


TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, and OTHERS, 

ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, by the Advertiser, 

a Person, with about 300U., to join him as Partner in the 
business of a Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, which has 
peen Established upwards of Thirty Years, and is situated 
within three miles of Covent Garden Market, The Grounds 
are well Stocked, and, with the assistance of an active indivi- 
dual, the Business is capable of being greatly increased.— 
Apply by letter, stating real name and address, to Y. Z,, 
18, Canonbury-strget, Lower-road, Islington, London, 
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OTTAM & HALLEN, Enaingers, Iron Founpers, 
&c,., No.2, WINSLEY-sTREET, OXPORD-STREET, LONDON, 


other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
3000), fixed at greatly reduced prices. 


Corram and HAten have on show, at their repository, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, &c., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
viz. : 

Garden Rollers, 
Garden Engines, 
Garden Syringes, 
Watering Pots, 


Hand-glass Frames, 
Flower Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower Stands, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 
Mowing Machines, Garden Chairs, 


Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, &c. &c. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds, 

STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 

Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre, 


HE COTTAGER’S STOVE will cook sufficient for 

a Family of a dozen persons with one pound of Coal or 
Coke per hour, and is well adapted for Emigrants.—May be 
seen in operation daily at the Manufacturer’s, Messrs, BENHAM 
and Son’s, 19, Wigmore-street, and Messrs. D. and E, BAiLEy, 
272, High Holborn, London, 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS AND UPWARDS. 


A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT for Fumigating Greenhouses, 
Stoves, and Frames, or Shrubs and Flowers, in the open air, 
without injuring the most delicate plant; delivering the smoke 
cool, in a dense mass, and effecting a great saving of Tobacco. 

Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs. Barber 
and Groom, London; and may be had of all Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen, and Florists, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND] HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


i FFPLSEHH 
Cain: 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, HorticuL- 
© TURAL ARcHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BuILDERS, and HoT-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 


various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use, The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 enbical feet of air. Also various small and interme. 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot. 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &c, A very extensive collection of Stoye and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 
J. Werks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
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J AMES WHOMES, Royal Pelargonium Nursery, 
Windsor, can supply fine Plants of HOYLE’S “CRUSADER” 
GERANIUM at 86s. per dozen; and every other fine variety 
equally cheap.—April 20, 
VERBENA—*‘ WONDERFUL,” 
G MOORE begs to refer the Readers of this Paper 
° to his Advertisement of the 2d of February. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, April 20. 


HA anp NICKLIN, Frorists, Guildford, can 
supply the following, strong and healthy : 
PANSIES.—Duke of Norfolk, Aurora, Gem, Orestes, Bloom- 
ing Girl, Example, Matilda, Caroline, Ondine, Ophir, Juventa, 
al Constellation, 12s, the dozen. Free by post, or to London, 
GERANIUMS, new and good, per doz. ... «. 12s, 0d, 
VERBENAS, best named, per doz., free by post 6 0 
FUCHSIAS, i FP 6 0 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND THE TRADE. 
ONRAD LODDIGES avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to tender his warmest thanks to the friends of 
Herticulture who have honoured with their kind patronage his 
Mate Father and Uncle so many years, and begs to assure them 
that nothing shall be wanting on his part to merit a continuance 
of the confidence which has always been reposed in their 
house.—The business in future will be continued as heretofore 
sunder the firm of Conrap LoppicEs and Sons, Hackney. 
TU CAMELLIA GROWERS, 
RES LANGELIER begs to inform the Amateurs 
of Camellias that he has still some fine CAMELLIA 
STOCKS, fit for immediate Grafting—they are five, clean, and 
hhealthy—at from 40s, to 50s. per 100; also a collection of the 
‘choicest and most select sorts.— Apply at the Clarendon 
Nursery, St. Helier, Jersey. : 
WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 
M. WOOD ann SON are now issuing copies of 


ea their new CATALOGUE OF STOVE AND GREEN- 


HOUSE PLANTS, to which is added Descriptive Lists of all 
the newest Camellias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pe- 
tunias, and Chrysanthemums, with a very extensive collection 
of plants adapted for bedding. 

W. W. and S, have a large stock of Dwarf Roses in pots, 
‘April and May are the best months for planting out the above, 
They will be supplied as under, the selection being left to 
themselves. 

Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon Roses ... 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

Tea-scented and Noisettedo. .. ... 12s, to 18s, 1] 

China and Climbing do. ... ig 9s, to 12s. 7 
Catalogues will be forwarded, ararttis, on application. 


ENDLE’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 

is JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp. 
Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of 
Heating Horticuliural Buildings” (for which a Gold 
Medal was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal 
Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society) we have 
been enabled to propagate plants in such ubundance, with 


scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 
_ VERY REDUCED PRICES. Y 

_ We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 
FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the 10th of Muy next, as 
well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
teas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba- 
ceous plants, prices of which will be found in our new Cata- 
dJogue, on application to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 


SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
B* SS ann BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
‘tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
‘per collection, 1/., 21., and 31, A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s. 6d, A List of the Collections furnished if 


required, 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 


Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 
_ colours, &c, Ss. 
100 yarieties best and newest Aunuals Be on 
50 varieties for 8s. 6d., 30 for 5s, 6d., 20 for iy “AG 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 
for filling beds on lawns, 7s. 6d., or 12 do. for 
20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s. 6d., 12 for 
20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 for 
20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12 for 
IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS. 
20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s. 6d; 12 ditto 
12 vars. splendid China Asters rico cod 
12 vars. fine globular Asters 
12 vars. Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs 
9 vars, Tall ditto = o ar ans 
Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods earriagefree to London, and with all orders 
of 21, and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-office orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown. , 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will be 
Sorwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


Rg bs anD MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l.4s, Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas, Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c.; COLE’S PATENT. 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
© generally that Mr. CoLe has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore. 

E. B, will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. . 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance, 


” 
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OBERT WHIBLEY’S CATALOGUE, containing 
all the newest and most select Geraniums, ehow, scarlet, 
and fancy; Fuchsias, Verbenas, Antirrbinnms, Petunias, Ohry- 
santhemums, Roses, Dahlias, Phlox, Pansies, Herbaceous 
Plants, &c., which is worthy the attention of purchasers, and 
will be sent for two postage stamps. Pine plants now ready, 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


MPORTANT TO CHICORY GROWERS. — 
LARGE ROOTED CHICORY SEED to be had, in any 
quantity, at 84s, per cwt. 
J.G. Waitr, Seed Merchant, 181, High Holborn, London. 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, &c, 
ni LINDEN, Frorist, of Luxembourg, begs to inform 
© the above that his new CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, &c., 
is now ready, and may be obtained of his Agents, Messrs, 
Betham and Blackith, Custom House and general forwarding 
Agents, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, Lower Thames-street, 
London.—April 20. : 
FERN SEEDS, 
EORGE BENNET begs to inform the lovers of 
Ferns that he has still a large quantity of NEW ZEA- 
LAND FERN SEEDS, and has much pleasure in announcing 


that they have vegetated. Price 2s, 6d. per packet, The names 
of the varieties are as follows: No.1, Todia sp., variety aus- 
tralis ; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine variety ; No. 3, Cya- 
thea dealbata; No. 4, mixed varieties of Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes, Adiantums, &c.; No, 5, mixed varieties of Also- 
phylla dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No, 6, Cyathea medul- 
laris. A remittance must accompany the order either in 
postage stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry, 
to Grorce Bennet, Brandon, Warwickshire, near Coventry. 


N GAINES begs to inform the admirers of Fancy 
* GERANIUMS, he intends sending out on Monday next 
the following Seedlings: Gaines’s Parodi, Lady Louisa 
Cornwallis, Elegans, Priam, Nina, Queen Superb, Signora 
Carolinii, Odoratum variegatum; also he has good strong plants 
of his Hero of Surrey and Cerise Unique. 

On the 1st of May will be ready for delivery, his superb new 
Seedling DAHLIAS Lady Auckland, Empress of Yellow, Lord 
Hardinge, Fancy do., Princess Louisa, Hero, Desdemona, 
Rotundiflora, and Atalanta. Opinion of this Paper (1849), see 
August, No. 34; September, No, 38, Gardeners and Land 
Stewards’ Journal, August, No. 32; September, No. 35.—A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the above, including Calceolarias, 
Dablias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas, Verbenas, Rhododendrons, &c., may be had 


By far the most perfect light red-edged PICOTEE yet 
raised, and shown in all the wiuning stands in the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions of last season, and is pronounced by all the leading 
publications of the day as ‘‘a perfect gem.” May now be had, 
in fine strong plants, per post free, at 5s, Gd, per pair, or well 
established in small pots at 5s, per pair. 

Yovett and Co., Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to offer the 
following superb new GERANIUMS and FUCHSIAS., 

SCARLET GERANIUM ‘ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.” — 
This is decidedly the finest variety yet offered, and will no 
doubt prove a great favourite for many years. The foliage par- 
takes of the beautiful transparent variegated appearance of 
Queen of Summer, but it is more distinctly marked, and of 
greater substance, In habit it is much superior and quite dis- 
tinct from it, having the robust character and stout flower- 
stalk of Compactum, with very large trusses of orange-scarlet 
flowers, blooming most profusely, Plants 18 inches high, in 
24-sized pots, produced from nine to 12 trusses of bloom at one 
time ; and such is the desirable texture of the blossoms, that 
the truss remains perfect until all the pips are fully expanded, 
Plants in May, 10s, 6d. each, 

SCARLET GERANIUM “EXCELLENCE.”—This is also a 
most desirable variety, quite distinct from Commander-in- 
Chief, and possessing rich velvety dark foliage, strongly marked 
with a wide dark circle, giving it a very distinct and beautiful 
appearance. Its habit is stiff and compact, and throws out 
prominently very fine trusses of dark scarlet flowers of match- 
less form, It is unhesitatingly recommended as a first-rate 
variety. Plants in May, 7s. 6d. each, 

An allowance to the Trade on each variety if three are taken. 

NEW FUCHSIAS. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE (HENDERSoN’s), orange sepals and 
scarlet corolla ; 4 fine bold flower and profuse bloomer, 

FAIR ROSAMOND (HENDERson’s), large clear white sepals 
and tube, rosy crimson corolla; good form, and an abundant 
bloomer. 

DON GIOVANNI (HENDERSON’s), very large reflexed crim- 
son sepals, with violet purple corolla; very fine, and a free 
bloomer ; quite distinct. — 

SIMS REEVES (HEnDERson’s), bright rosy red sepals, and 
violet purple corolla; stout flower, and well adapted for pot 
culture; an abundant bloomer, and quite distinct. 

THE PEARL OF ENGLAND (HENDEESon’s), clear pearly 
white sepals, with scarlet corolla; distinct, and very desirable. 

GRAND MASTER (HENDERSON’s), crimson sepals, and 
extra large violet purple corolla; distinct, and a free bloomer ; 
very desirable, 

CONFIDENCE (HeENpeERSon’s), dark crimson sepals, with 


purple corolla; a fine noble flower, and quite distinct; a free 
bloomer. 

The above set 30s., or 5s, each, with the usual discount to 
the Trade. Plants now ready. 

Wellington-road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, April 20. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Monpary, April 22—Medical ..8 p.m. ) TuuRspay, April 25—Royal ..84P.mM. 
British Architects , 8 PM, London Institution (Anni- 


Statistical ..,.... 8 P.M. YERSAYY)) ovicnncsinewe 12 aM. 

Geographical .. S4P.M. Royal Soc. of Literature 
Touxspar, April 23—Zoological 9 P.M. (Anniversary) ...... 3 Pm. 

Antiquarian (Anniversary) 2 r.m. Numismatic ..........000+ 7 

Syro Egyptian (ditto) ....74p.m. | Farpar, April 25—Royal 

Civil Engineers,....... 8 P.M. tution ,. 

Medical and Chirurgical ,.84r.m. Philological .. 

Satuanpay, April 20 al = 


Wepnespay, April 24—Society 
Of ATE seceeeveeee+8 P.Me 
Geological......... seesessSQP.Me Westminster Medical ....8 P.m, 
Country SHow.—Weduesday, April 24: York Horticultura). 


taNnicC....... seeeeee3dP.M, 


Tue late Dean or Mancuester used to maintain 
the paradox that pranTs po NOT GROW NATURALLY IN 
THE SOIL BEST SUITED FoR THEM. ‘The general belief 
of gardeners and others has always been that to 
judge of the mode of cultivating a plant, it is above 
all things needful that we should know in what sort 
of soil or situation it is found wild; and accord- 
ingly the rule is to grow on old walls the plants 
which are naturally found in such places, to keep 
bog plants in artificial swamps, and to make epi- 
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phytes root upon the branches of trees. The pro- 
priety of this was stoutly denied by Dean Hernerr, 
He contended that the reason why many plants are 
found in peculiar places is not at all because they 
prefer them, but because they alone are capable 
of existing there, or because they take refuge there 
from the inroads of stouter neighbours who would 
destroy them: and consequently he by no means 
adyised the gardener to imitate, in a servile spirit, 
all that he saw happening in the abodes of wild 
vegetation. 

‘““T saw,” said the Dean, “a Crocus, a Sterne- 
bergia, and an Ornithogalum growing in contact 
with each other aloft on the meagre sod of Mount 
(Enos ; but not a seed-pod of the Sternebergia could 
be discovered, and very few of the Crocus. Ina 
more fertile sod they would have been choked by 
some stronger plant, but they would rejoice in a 
better soil, if protected against the oppressor. * * * 
The compost in which the Dutch raise their im- 
proved bulbs of various kinds is known to be (see 
Sismondi, des Jacinthes) a compost of humus, ob- 
tained from thoroughly-decayed Elm-leaves and 
dung of stali-fed cattle, and mixed with sand depo- 
sited by the sea on a bed of prostrate timber of un- 
known antiquity, in which there is probably nothing 
calcareous. Does it not then appear that the case 
stands thus—not that calcareous matter is essential 
to the growth of Crocus, or even a useful auxiliary, 
but that Crocus can bear the sterility of elevated 
calcareous mountains better than most other plants 
of stronger growth? If that be true of one genus, it 
will probably be applicable to others, * * * It 
will be found that Orchis latifolia, removed from 
the swamp, in which it struggles with other swamp- 
plants, will grow more vigorously where it is culti- 
vated with less wet. The small Polygala vulgaris 
is stated in Mr, Babington’s Manual to grow in dry 
pastures, having flowers either blue, white, or red. 
I believe the stated habitation to be only thus far 
true, that it does not grow in water. I do not recol- 
lect seeing it in sandy pastures; I know it well on 
chalk and on clay. In England it is little admired. 
In the alluvial and very moist meadows of Zante, near 
the sea,in the vicinity of Trieste, it formed a most con- 
spicuous part of the meadow-crop at the end of May, 
and the beauty with which it painted the herbage 
was to me astonishing. It seemed that, in a warmer 
climate, it could endure more moisture than with us. 
On the slope of Monte Spaccato, where no Grass 
grows, large single plants of it stood in the bare soil 
amongst the stones, with every intermediate diversity 
of pearl-colour and lilac, showing evidently that the 
merits of that little plant under cultivation are not 
appreciated or known.” 

We believe that in this instance the views of 
Dean Hersert were in perfect accordance with every 
well ascertained fact relating to other plants; and 
that one of the greate8t errors that have been com- 
mitted is a too servile imitation of soils, Men do 
not in fact distinguish between natural accidents, 
such as soil, and natural habits, such as manner of 
growth coupled with atmospheric peculiarities. It 
is the natural Aabit of the Java Rhododendrons to 
grow in a damp, hot atmosphere, highly charged 
with the results of frequent thunderstorms; and 
they will never be grown well except in the presence 
of such conditions or of their equivalents. But the 
growing upon the branches of trees is with them an 
accident, and they will probably grow better in soil ; 
for there is nothing we believe in the anatomical 
condition of their roots which declares that in air 
alone are they capable of existing. 


A very striking example of the application of this 
principle is given in a late number of the “ Botanical 
Magazine.” Speaking of the management of the 
Lace-Bark tree, Mr. Sito says: “Mr. Wiuson 
informed us that ‘it is invariably found growing in 
very dry situations on marly limestone hills, where 
there is not a particle of earth to be seen. The 
young plants grow in the crevices, or honeycomb, as 
it is called, and in order to obtain them with roots, 
a hammer or large stone is required to break awa 
the porous limestone.’ He further adds, that ‘the 
soil for growing it in should be composed of one- 
third marl or lime-rubbish ; for I am persuaded that 
pure loam will kill them.’” But Mr. Smiru observes: 
“Tn our experience, we have never found any plant 
thrive by retaining it in its native soil, or in soil too 
closely resembling it. If we could also imitate all 
the various influences of climate that modify and 
control the growth of plants in their native localities, 
it might then be proper for us to cultivate the Lace=< 


Bark tree in marly soil, like limestone; but out 
plants afford evidence that such soil is not required, 
when they are grown in an artificially heated atmo~ 
sphere. We have used good yellow loam, mixed 
with a little leaf-mould and sand. In this they 
have attained the height of 8 feet, and continue in @ 
perfectly healthy state.” 

We are persuaded that this fact is only one of 
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many hundreds which would be readily discovered 
if attention were sufliciently drawn to them, and 
that gardeners cannot do better than consider very 
carefully what they are doing before they blindly 
imitate the natural soil in which a plant has been 
found wild. 


Ar the meeting of the Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday last a question arose as to what might be 
the CAUSE OF THE PALENESS OF TROPICAL FLOWERS When 
cultivated. We know that they are very much 
paler than when wild. For that we have the testi- 
mony of all travellers, the drawings of all artists, 
the evidence of all kinds which accident or intention 
have been able to collect. 

By some it has been thought that light is the great 
cause of production of colour, and so it certainly is, 
of green colour ; but it is clear that it cannot be the 
agent to which we owe the development of all 
colours, because the blackest Grapes form naturally 
under the shade of their own leaves. Nor does the 
diminution of light in modern glass houses appear 
to be such as will explain the pallid state of many 
of the flowers that bloom there. We have long been 
of opinion that free access of air is quite as im- 
portant to colour as free access of light, and in many 
cases more so ; as has been shown on former occa- 
sions in the columns of this Journal. But in all 
probability the formation of colour depends upon 
some peculiar combination of favourable circum- 
stances, of which light is one, and free air another. 
It now seems evident that a lower temperature than 
we usually maintain is also indispensable. 

A new and charming plant has been brought 
into cultivation under the name of the “Swser 
Tricnorits.” It is an Orchid from Central America, 
where it was found by Mr. Warczewrrz, who in 
his drawings represents its flowers as being white 
with well defined deep rose-coloured spots. But 
with Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Horrorv, and Mr. Lop- 
picrs, all of whom have flowered it, the rose exists 
as faint stains, and nothing more. Another plant, 
the “Disconourrp Warrea,” also found by the 
same traveller, has become known to us, the lip of 
which is covered with a dull violet ; but Mr. Warc- 
zEWwITz’s drawings represent it to be naturally of a 
rich mazarine blue. It happened that both these 
plants were present on Tuesday in Regent-street, 
where this traveller saw them. He immediately ex- 
claimed, “ These are ruined by heat ; they are in the 
same state as we find them in the low damp hot plains 
of the tropics. To know what they are they must 
be seen on the mountain sides, where the heats are 
exchanged for the colder air of a considerable eleva- 
tion.” In confirmation of this, he produced two 
drawings of the Warrea; one made at an elevation 
of 3000 to 4000 feet, on the Volcano of Cartago, and 
the other from 5000 feet higher. The first was 
better coloured than the garden plant, but the second 
presented all that richness of tint to which alone the 
term of mazarine blue can be applied. And he 
assured us that the colour is ever changing as 
you ascend the mountains, until the clearest and 
deepest tone is acquired. 

We would not attach too much importance to 
drawings, especially as regards tints represented 
by water-colours, which, in the most skilful hands, 
seldom imitate with much fidelity the blues and 
violets of Nature. Still less would we rely over- 
much upon sketches made by a poor naturalist under 
circumstances of great difficulty and inconvenience. 
But we must say this of Mr. Warczewrrz that, 
however rude his drawings may be, they have an air 
of truth about them which cannot be mistaken, and 
that in every case where we have been able to 
examine into his statements we have found them 
faithful and honest. For this reason, without 
relying too much upon the exactness of colour, we 
entirely believe in the main fact that the “ Discoloured 
Warrea” acquires on the mountains a purity and 
intensity of blue, which it does not possess in the 
hot low districts. And we take this to be a general 
as well as a particular fact. 

It is very true that the rarefaction of the air at 
great elevations must have some effect in producing 
these results; and we are quite prepared to admit 
that as another element in the ‘‘ peculiar combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances” above alluded to. 
But we would strongly advise gardeners to ascertain 
for themselves whether a very considerable approach 
to such a fortunate combination may not be made 
by the use of free air, abundant light, and a lowered 
temperature, even although no rarefaction of the air 
can be possibly secured. 


SAVOYS. 

Or these, some prefer the small varieties, others the 
large ; occasionally the early sorts are in request, but 
more generally the late. Nos, 2 and 3 are preferable 
sorts where only two can be grown. 

1. Early Green Curled, alias New Early, De Milan 
trés bitifd’Ulm. Small, outer leaves rather plain, deep 


green ; hearts readily, and is of excellent quality. 
is considered the best for early use. 

Early Dwarf Green Curled, aliis Dwarf, Dwarf 
Green, Milan hAtif. Similar in quality to the preced- 
ing, but dwarfer. | 

Early Flat Green Curled, alias Milan court, nain, ou, 
trap. Middle-sized, very dwarf and flat-headed, deep 
green, tender and very good. 

2. Dwarf Green Curled, alias Small Dwarf Green 
Curled, Pancalier de Touraine. Stem dwarf ; leaves 
deep green, very rugose, much curled at the margin ; 
hearts well, and is very good, especially after the first 
frosts in autumn. It is hardier than the preceding 
sorts, and forms a succession to them. 

Large Late Green Curled, aliis Large Green, Late 
Green, Large Late Green, Globe, Milan ordinaire, Gros 
Chou de Milan. Larger than the preceding, and lighter 
green ; very rugose, and hardy. 

3. Large Green German, alias Large Late Green, 
Milan des Vertus, or Gros Chou Pommé-frisé d’Alle- 
magne. This is the largest kind of Savoy, and the 
best amongst the large. ‘The leaves are plainer than in 
the other varieties ; the head roundish, a little flattened, 
like a Drumhead Cabbage, which it also approaches in 
size, Itis hardy, withstanding the frosts of ordinary 
winters very well. 

Conical Savoy, aliis Milan A téte longue, Rather 
small, pointed, green, hardy, of very good quality, but 
affords much less weight of produce than several of the 
preceding sorts. 

Early Yellow Savoy. Middie-sized, roundish, yellow ; 
hearts early, of tender substance when cooked, and very 
good, but some object to the colour. 

Early Long Yellow, or Milan doré a téte longue. 
This, like the preceding, is an early variety, but it does 
not heart firmly. 

4, Yellow Curled, alias Yellow, Large Late Yellow, 
White Savoy, Bloemendale, New Bloemendalers, Milan 
Doré, ou de Savoie. ‘This is later and bardier than the 
other Yellow Savoys. It is dwarf, middle-sized, round ; 
the leaves are pale green at first, but in winter they are 
quite yellow. The heart is not so compact as some, 
but it is of tender quality, and by many persons it is 
preferred, being considered much sweeter than the 
other kinds. R. 7. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 228.) 

Genus X. Curvaturs. First species. ACCIDENTAL 
CurvaturE.—We often observe in hedges and thickets 
some trees of extraordinarily crooked growth. This 
frequently arises from their having been when young 
attacked by some insect, and the injured part rendered 
incapable of a sufficient determination of sap to nourish 
it like the rest of the plant; the fibres have lost their 
distensibility, and curvature comes on. Winds, ac- 
cidental blows, and still more, the readiness with which 
the knife is ignorantly applied to young plantations, are 
causes that disfigure so many fine trees, which never 
entirely recover these early injuries. 

It is not, howeyer, always impossible to straighten the 
curved stems of trees when the evil, has not been 
allowed to remain too long. A stake, carefully driven 
into the ground, so as not to injure the roots, will keep 
the young tree straight if properly tied to it. If the 
stem is thicker, it may be straightened by hand, resting 
the knee against the curve as a fulerum, and drawing 
the tree towards you till you hear a slight crack. If 
the tree is too large to do this, incisions will sometimes 
correct the curvature. Two or three vertical slits should 
be made on the concave side of the trunk or branch, 
of a length proportioned to its size. These incisions 
will determine a great flow of sap to the part, and in 
many cases the curvature will much diminish or en- 
tirely disappear. I have seen the experiment success- 
fully tried. 

Second species. CURVATURE OF THE MULBERRY.—In 
a Mulberry plantation it is not uncommon to see cer- 
tain trees with their branches twisted and shrivelled in 
an unnatural way. This disease, which I called Lordosi 
in my essay on Nosology, is owing entirely to the care- 
lessness in which the gathering the leaves is performed. 
Instead of picking them one by one, the branch is 
stripped by passing it through the hand from one end 
to the other. It is not thus to be wondered at if they 
perish entirely, or at any rate remain deformed. Careful 
treatment, and judicious pruning, are, of course, the 
means of preventing this disease of the Mulberry. 

Genus XI. FLAaGELLATION, or THRASHING.—This is a 
kind of injury which may be said to be compounded of 
many others, The common abuse in thrashing trees 
to gather their fruits, for example, Walnuts, Acorns, 
Services, &c., by means of long poles, not only produce 
considerable contusions, but gives violent shocks to the 
branches, tearing, disbarking, or twisting them. In 
short, the trees are thus thrashed and injured in the 
most delicate as well as the most precious parts, the 
young shoots forming the hope of succeeding years. It 
suffices to examine two trees, the ove which has been 
thrashed, the other spared. Whilst this one is vigorous, 
rich in fruits, majestic, and crowned by well-formed 
shoots, which ensure future crops, the former is languid, 
slow of growth, and sparing-in produce. I feel unfortu- 
nately convinced that there is no persuading our pea- 
santry to alter this practice; but I will not for that 
refrain from warning landowners that the thrashing is 
the ruin of their trees, especially of the more delicate 
ones, which are affected by cold, like the Walnut. 
Nature will generally cause the fruit to fall when ripe, 
ona most, a slight partial shaking of the hranches will 
suffice. 


It; ‘Genus XII. Srrippine orr Leaves.—All Mulberries 


are stripped of their leaves in spring, and some a 
second time in autumn. Elms, and not a few other 
trees, are also, with us, stripped in August, This is a 
real and fatal injury inflieted on the tree. There is no 
mere novice in the study of physiology who is not 
aware of the principal use of leaves in contributing to 
the nutriment of the tree, and to the ridding it of its 
superfluous elements; and the depriving it of these 
essential organs of nutrition and respiration must be 
productive of mischief. I well know that, for the 
breeding of silkworms, as well as in our method of 
feeding cattle, this stripping is indispensable, and I am 
far from recommending that it should be foregone ; 
but I feel it incumbent on me to offer a few observa- 
tions on the subject, which may be useful to the 
cultivator. 

The general precautions requisite in the cultivation 
and plantation of trees should be more particularly 
attended to in the case of those which are intended to 
be stripped. Experience has now convinced us of the 
great folly of stripping the Mulberries twice in the year, 
which causes their early and rapid decay. The most 
careful have even adopted the practice of only gathering 
the leaves every alternate year, and if with this pre- 
caution the pruning down the trees can be avoided, they 
become all the more vigorous. If, however, circum- 
stanées require the annual stripping of the trees, the 
whole of the leaves should not be taken, but a few left 
here and there. I should add, however, that it is not 
enough to leave a little tuft at the end of each branch, 
as is the custom with some ; this tuft should indeed be 
left, as from thence is to issue the new shoot ; but I 
would have a few leaves also left here and there along 
the branches. With regard to the stripping of Elma 
and other trees for food for cattle and sheep, it should 
be delayed till the autumn. Moreover, the whole of 
the tree should not be deprived of its leaves at once, 
but the operations should be spread over four, six, or 
eight days, and in such manner that every pavt of the 
tree should preserve a few leaves till the stripping is 
completed. ‘here is another general precept which 
cannot be too strongly inculcated, as to the mode of 
taking off the leaves, which is to avoid the ordinary 
careless practice of so tearing them off that.the young 
buds are carried away with the leaves. ‘The later the 
operation is delayed in autumn the less the danger. _ 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

One of the most lovely, as well as one of the most 
odoriferous plants known in gardens is the Luculia 
gratissima ; nevertheless, we seldom meet with it in 
anything like perfection. In most collections, if existing 
at all, it presents so miserable an appearance, that even 
possessors of large gardens cease to eare for it, alleg- 
ing that it is impossible to grow it in anything like a 
creditable or healthy state. It isa plant that does not 
require a high temperature, for it comes from the 
cooler parts of India, and the want of success may in 
some instances result from its being roasted to death, 
A few particulars, therefore, respecting the successful 
culture of this truly beautifal plant may not be unac- 
ceptable to my amateur readers. 

The most certain mode of increasing the Luculia.is 
by layering. If the young shoots are slightly slit, in the 
manner pursued with respect to Carnations, and pegged 
down in asmall pot an inch under the surface of the 
soil, they will root readily, more especially if it is layered 
in autumn. Young plants so produced, if carefully pre- 
served duriog winter, may be grown into fine flowering 
specimens in one season. The situation it occupies in 
the house is an important point to be considered. If 
placed where a current of air passes over the foliage, it 
will dwindle and die. A quiet cool position is what it 
especially requires ; and it should be partially shaded 
during bright sunshine. It will be found to luxuriate 
in the temperature of an ordinary conservatory, where 
the frost is merely kept out. I have known it to be ex- 
posed to nearly the freezing point without sustaining 
any injury, whatever, 

The soil in which I have found the Luculia to thrive 
best is turfy loam, with an admixture of one-fifth leaf- 
mould and one-fifth silver sand ; let the pot be well 
drained, and the soil used in a rather rough state. 

Few conservatory plants are more ornamental than 
the Luculia, and if planted out where there is no draft, 
it will thrive and bloom in perfection every winter. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Adamia versicolor.—Seeing in the last Number of 
“ Paxton’s Flower Garden” a representation of this 
plant, and an account of it, where it is spoken of asa 
difficult plant to flower, I think it may be worth while 
to mention that a plant of it, received in Sept. 1848 
from the Horticultural Society, has been in flower for 


the last three weeks in the stove here. The flowers 
first showed themselves about January, and continued 
for a very long time (perhaps a month) previous to 
their expanding without changing at all, except that the 
buds altered from a white by degrees to a sort of pale 
blueish violet, when they began expanding, and have 
continued ever since to be a great ornament, though all 
the buds have not expanded, and I fear never will. The 
plant is now showing another head of flowers at the 
side, lower down the stalk, and one out of two cuttings. 
struck last year is showing another head. I am not 
{aware that it received any very particular treatment. 
| It has been kept in a Vinery, where it has always seemed 
perfectly healthy until removed when in flower to the 
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stove. It certainly is a great ornament, and is a new 
style of flower among stove plants. If any of your 
readers would wish for any further particulars con- 
cerning its treatment, our gardener, Mr. Law, under 
whose care it has flowered, will, I am sure, be ready to 
give them. James Stuart Wortley, Wortley Hall, 
Sheffield. 

Bleeding Roots of the Birch-tree—Can any of your 
readers mention a remedy for the bleeding of the roots 
ef a very fine Birch tree, standing in a most con- 
Spicuous place on our lawn, which were cut through 
in making a new walk near it? They are about five in 
number, and average about 1} inch in diameter, and 
have been bleeding so incessantly for the last fortnight, 
that the walk has been quite standing in puddles, and 
the sap still bubbles up through the gravel. Do you 
think it will materially injure the tree? James Stuart 
Wortley. [This isa very curious case. Why do the 
roots bleed? When the Russians invested Hamburgh 
at the close of the last war, the Baschkirs killed the 
Birch trees for the sake of the wine that could be made 
from the sap, by bleeding them to death, but we never 
heard of the roots being tapped. An interesting 
physiological question is involved in this matter ; and 
we should like to hear of similar occurrences. | 

Employment of Waste Steam in Heating Glass houses. 
—tThe heating of frames and forcing houses with waste 
steam has the appearance of utility, but I am afraid it 
will not answer. A friend of mine, who has an extensive 
factory in this neighbourhood, has fitted up a very nice 
little greenhouse with pipes and tank, all of which he 
can heat at pleasure to any temperature, by simply 
turning a cock from the waste steam pipe 3 80 far so good. 
Nothing could be better. Top heat and bottom heat all 
for nothing. Oncalling however to see my friend’s little 
conservatory on the Sunday, I found to my surprise the 
frost on the glass, and the plants looking as miserable 
as could well be imagined. A few words explained 
all—the great pot was not boiling—and it would have 
cost more to heat it for the 24 hours of the sabbath, 
than the greenhouse and all it contained were worth, or 
certainly more than it would have cost to heat it by 
ordinary means for a month, How many fine things 
might be accomplished, were it not for the want of one 
link in the chain that should bind all together! Charles 
Lee, Hammersmith. [Does it not occur to Mr. Lee 
what this proves 2] The following extract from the 
second volume (page 528) of “Professor Ansted’s 
Geology,” may interest your readers, as bearing on the 
employment of heated water to promote vegetation. 
* Advantage has sometimes been taken of the tem- 
perature of water from deep springs, and conservatories 
have been warmed and even Cress plots cultivated by 
such means, It is stated that a salad ground near 
Erfurt, in which this method is adopted of commu- 
nicating a high and regular temperature, yields a profit 
of not less than 12;000/. per annum to the proprietor. 
Fish ponds have been sometimes improved by such 
warm springs being passed through them.” I fear that 
there has been some mistake in rating the profit so high 
as 12,000/.; probably 12,000 francs. But I give the 
extract in Professor Ansted’s own words, 4. C., 
Edinburgh. 

The Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution.—As a gar- 
dener and a subscriber to this institution, I would re- 
spectfully beg to draw attention to what I would term 
the slumbering position of it. I much fear that two- 
thirds of the gardening fraternity in the British Isles 
either do not know or do not fully appreciate the benefits 
which might be expected from it, if it could receive an 

extension of support worthy of its objects. Neither can 
I imagine that'the nobility and gentry of our charitable 
isle have ever become thoroughly acquainted with its 
scope and tendency, or they would more numerously 
subscribe towards the assistance of a body of unfortu- 
nates from whom, as a class, they have ever derived no 
mean share of their comforts, and, I may add, their 
delights. When it is considered that gardeners are 
peculiarly a rheumatic class, and that a much earlier dis- 
ability to continue in service characterises those of later 
times; and that, principally owing to the extension of plant 
culture (subjecting them much to humid atmospheres, 
and to’sudden chills), surely there will be found to exist a 
powerful claim, T will not say on the justice, but on the 
benevolence of those in affluent circumstances, and who 
are attached to horticultural pursuits. It is well known 
that as a class, few are enabled to lay by anything for a 
rainy day. Gardeners are generally married men ; and if 
they happen to get their quiver full” of children betimes, 
adieu to all ideas of independency. I should be sorry to 
attempt to impugn the zeal of Mr. Cutler, the worthy 
secretary to the institution ; but I should certainly like 
to hear from him as to whether all possible means have 
been taken to give the thing publicity in the right 
quarter. If Mr. C. would make it known in the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle, it might serve to warm the 
subject up again, and perhaps to give a renewed impulse 
to it. Amongst other modes of bringing the subject 
before the public, and of keeping it alive, I would suggest 
that a prospectus of the intentions of the institution be 
hung; in every seed-shop in Great Britain ; as also in 
every exhibition-room through the kingdom ; and that 
nurserymen have circulars which they be invited to 
circulate ; or that they be furnished with wrappers for 
@ portion of their annual or other papers; such as are 
likely to fall into the hands of the gentry or wealthy 
amateurs. In addition, perhaps, the conductors of our 
gardening periodicals would occasionally spare an odd 
corner in order to tickle the memories of their sub- 
Scribers, for this in itself would be no small affair, 


Rdbert Errington, Oulton Park, [If Mr. Errington 
lived in London he would know that no legitimate 
means are neglected to make this excellent charity 
known, If it is not so prosperous as it might be, gen- 
tlemen are not to blame, so much as gardeners are. | 

Mildew on Grapes.—On removing some lateral 
shoots from my Vines on the 3d of April inst., I dis- 
covered that I had got mildew. I sulphured all the 
parts I could find affected, and left them. The Vines 
were just coming into flower, and a day or two previous 
to the appearance of the evil I had kept the atmosphere 
comparatively dry. Cloudy and cold winds prevailed 
at the time, and I attributed its progress to being 
obliged to keep up the temperature by artificial heat 
coupled with a dry air. Accordingly I have since kept 
the atmosphere more moist. Wherever the sulphur 
touches the fungus the latter disappears ; but of course 
it leaves a brown spot on the leaves affected. What I 
am most anxidus about is to know whether or not by 
perseverance I will be able to keep the evil in check 
until the berries are ripe. The keeping a rather moist 
atmosphere will also, perhaps, affect the setting of the 
fruit. I may add that on the branch on which I first 
noticed it there was a piece of last year’s wood of a dull 
green colour about 1 or 2 inches long, completely 
covered with mildew ; this was probably the remains of 
last year’s disease which had escaped my observation. 
My house is heated by hot water, and contains plants 
usually found in Vineries where there is insufficient 
house room, such as Camellias, Azaleas, Fuchsias, &c. 
Spots are’still making their appearance. After the leaves 
have become partially brown from their effects, should 
I remove them and encourage others to take their 
places ? [Not if you can help it.] Edgar Sanders, Eg- 
ham Lodge, April 12. 

Monthly Meteorological Abstract, Pembroke Dock- 
yard,— 
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The 5-in, Gauge is on a slope rising from the Tower. 

Rain at Bowness, WINDERMERE, IN 1849.—January, 12.133 ; 
February, 3.226; March, 1.701; April, 1.946; May, 3.265; 
June, 1.789; July, 6138; August, 5.490; September, 3.358 ; 
October, 9.286; November, 8.371; December, 4.354, Total, 
61,557 inches. 7. S. P. 

Extraordinary Flight of Swallows.—Although a 
straggler is sometimes to be Seen sooner in the month, 
the usual advent of the swallow, in this part of the 
country, is from the 12th to the 20th of April. This 
year my gardener saw one on the 5th, and I have heard 
of one or two other solitary birds elsewhere. But in 
the afternoon of the 10th, I had just been enquiring of 
him whether he had seen more or not, when our notice 
was attraeted to the sudden appearance of a large flight 
which made a little play over our heads, and then drew 
together again and went all off to the westward. My 
man guessed them at 100, and I dare say there were so 
many. ‘There was a light wind from the east at the 
time, and it had been blowing from the S. and S. E. 
for many days before. I do not doubt that these birds 
had crossed the narrow part of the Channel that morn- 
ing, and went on to distribute themselves in the 
southern counties farther west; only one solitary bird 
haying been seen here since that day. Mr. Knox, in 
his pleasant “ Ornithological Rambles” in Sussex, has 
pointed attention to the outward-bound migration of our 
wanderers along the south coast towards the narrow 
part of the Channel ; and we see the birds of the 
swallow tribe congregate and go off in the autumn, 
But it is not often that they are observed to come in 
flocks like what I have been describing. Ours always 
make their appearance, for anything before observed, 
as stragglers, or a very few at a time. M., Puiborough, 
Sussex. 

Rhubarb.—Have any of your readers noticed the 
inereasing prevalence of that “physicky” taste in 
Rhubarb, which so disagreeably and strongly reminds 
us of the chemist’s shop? If so, can they inform me 
whether it depends on species, culture, soil, cooking, or 
any removable cause. My experience is very small, 
but the same plants in the same garden do appear to 
me quite different in taste at different times. Z. L. 

Gravel Walks.—Decomposed sandstone is an ex- 
cellent covering for walks, in order to bind any loose 
material of which they may be formed. Soon after its 
application the surface becomes perfectly smooth and 
almost as firm as a flag. The walks may be swept 
during wet weather, nearly as well as when it is dry. 
About three years since I made a walk of the rider or 
limestone with which lead ore had been blended. I 
procured it in the state locally termed “cuttings ;” 
that is, after it had passed through the crushing mill, 
and the ore separated from it. In this state the largest 
of the pieces will pass through a ring an inch in 
diameter. The kind I made use of was almost as hard, 
sharp, and angular. as broken flints. Having previously 


formed out the walk, by lowering it about 8 or 9 inches 
below the surface—perhaps one-half of the depth would 
have answered equally well—and without making any 
provision for drainage at the bottom, the soil being 
sufficiently porous to allow the water to pass through it, 
I filled it with the cuttings to about J inch from the 
lawn at the sides, and exactly to the height of the lawn 
in the middle of the walk, the width of which is 4 ft. 6 in. 
I then put on the sand just sufficiently thick to cover 
the angular points of the cuttings. I allowed it to re- 
main in this state for a few weeks, and then put on a 


second covering of sand. In a short time it became 
firm and hard, and has remained so ever since. Severe 
frosts and sudden thaws disturb the surface a little, but 
it soon regains its previous firmness. If the colour of 
walks is an object in landscape gardening, much might 
be accomplished by covering them with sand of proper 
hue. We can get it here from creamy white through 
all the intermediate shades of the yellow ochres, to a 
deep brunt terra de Sienna brown. Wm. Wallace, 
Nenthead, 

Tomlits, and other miscalled Vermin.—* Defend me from my 
friends, and I will take care of my enemies,” is a maxim 
oftener quoted than understood, for itis not always that a man 
can distinguish friends fram foes. Agardener is but a man, 
and therefore occasionally tinds himself in this predicament ; 
as witness the obfuscation of his notions on the supposed 
atrocities of tomtits and other feathered monsters, with whom 
he fancies it a point of duty to wage a war of extermination. 
Bless the man! his own common sense—and a gardener, of all 
people, ought to have a decent share of this—might teach him 
better ; yet what a want of observation, what a strange jumble 
of cause and effect is often met with in a class whose daily 
and hourly experience ought, one would think, to insure very 
different results. The defence of these supposed garden ma- 
rauders I might well leave in the hands of such redoubtable 
champions as Mr, Doubleday and Mr, Bree ; but that I deem it 
but an act of justice to add my testimony to the correctness of 
their decision. During my abode at Whittington, in Norfolk, 
I planted and reared a rather extensive flower and kitchen 
garden ; the borders of the former being planted with various 
ornamental trees and shrubs, which in due time became the 
resort of blackbirds, thrushes, goldfinches, and I know not 
what besides. From the beginning I made a resolution, which 
I rigidly adhered to myself, and as rigidly enforced on all 
around me, to preserve and encourage these several visitants, 
whatever might be their number and variety. My litttie 
demesne was as strictly tabooed as Charles Waterton’s 
Park, and tbe report of a gun as great a novelty. To 
one exception I certainly do plead guilty, and that is in 
the case of the eviction of martins by those most impudent 
of burglars the sparrows; a race whose peculiar creed seems 
to be— 

“< That they should prig who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
By way of set-off to this moral depravity, I am quite willing to 
accord to them many and great countervailing virtues, They 
are most laudably voracious ; and though this voracity is occa- 
sionally exhibited in the seed-bed, or the ripening corn-field, 
yet their chief sphere of usefulness is unquestionably the 
garden, as wholesale destroyers of grubs, caterpillars, &c. 
Like the blackbirds and thrushes, their betters, they plead 
guilty to the abduction of a certain quantum of fruit; but they 
allege, and with some show of reason, a sort of prescriptive 
right to this as their share of the produce. At all events, it 
rests with the gardener to determine the amount of this share, 
for nothing is easier in a general way than to protect any given 
spot, or bush, by covering it with a guard of net-work, either 
wire orcord, So tar, but no farther, do I admit the doctrine 
of protection; but carried to the extent I have heard of 
its being attempted by some, viz., to the exclusion of all birds 
whatever from any particular spot of ground, it must inevitably 
lead to failure and disappointment. A friend of mine was once 
witness to such an attempt, and such a failure. It occurred to 
a neighbour of his, who, having the fear of tomtits aud other 
perils before his eyes, set himself most manfully to circumvent 
the whole tribe of winged Philistines. He did not indeed 
“hedge in the cuckoo,” but he did the next feat to it, be 
hedged him out. In fact, he inclosed and covered in nearly all 
his garden; and a rare mess he made of it! True, he kept 
out all the birds, for not so much as a tomtit could pene- 
trate the charmed circle of his sanctum sanctorum; but he 
soon found that even excluding tomtits would not always insure 
safety to his produce, whether of fruit or flowers; for the 
various tribe of insecta, with all their ramifications of hymen. 
optera, and coleoptera, and neuroptera, and lepidoptera, and 
hemiptera, and diptera, and other opteras and ipteras, with 
their numerous kith and kin to the third and fourth genera- 
tions, finding themselves safe from the attacks of the respective 
ogres who formerly made it their peculiar pastime to pounce 
upon and gobble them up by wholesale, began to fancy them- 
selves in an El Dorado—a species of insect paradise, which 
called for the hum of myriads, and all was soon high jinks and 
jollity. Kven snails, and slugs, and earthworms joined to swell 
the chorus— 
‘* Oh if there’s an Elysium upon earth, 
It is this—it is this!” 

The effects of all this insect gallivanting were soon pain- 
fully apparent to the sapient author of the mischief. Not 
a leaf, nor a bud, nor a fruit but told a tale of disease and 
death ; the very place stank of insect repletion and depletion ; 
and all through the blind and impotent attempt of man to im- 
prove upon, and even to counteract the designs of Omnipo- 
tence. My own experience of a system the very reverse of this 
fully satistied me of the mischief and absurdity of this restric- 
tive policy. The Cabbages and other vegetables in the small 
gardens attached to the cottages in and about Stoke, I ob- 
served year after year, were sure to be destroyed, or at least 
greatly injured by caterpillars, grubs, and other insects. 
Why? Because from their proximity to the dwellings no birds 
dare go nearthem. The insects had their full swing, and they 
made the most of such a chance. When any of these cottagers 
visited my garden, as I always encouraged them to do, their 
cry was, “‘ How lucky you are with your Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers, sir! Why, I don’t see a caterpillar upon them! Ours 
are sheer stumps. Never will be good for nothing. How the 
plague do you manage 2” ‘‘ Manage! by encouraging the birds, 
instead of scaring them away asyoudo. Themomenta black- 
bird is seen to pick one of your Cherries, off goes the gun, and 
you spend us much in powder and shot before the season 1S 
over as would cover your tree with old fishing net. Nor is this 
the worst. You drive away all the small birds, and then come 
to me with a cock-and-a-bull story of your want of luck 
in not being able to raise such good Cabbages as your 
neighbours. You do not deserve as good; and another 
thing allow me to tell you ; you never will have as good till you 
alter your system of management,” In the course of my pro- 
ceedings Ihave had more difficulty with cats than with any 
other enemy of the birds. Boys and gunners I could always 
manage, but the cats bothered me. True, I might have 
destroyed them, but then the mice would haye got the upper 


hand. At last I adopted the following device, which completely 
succeeded in preserving the nests ; which, till then, had been 
frequently pulled down, and their inmates destroyed. I took 
a piece of 2 inch meshed wire net, square or round, no matter, 
about 2 or 24 feet across; this I cut open to the centre s0 as 10 
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clasp the stem of the tree or shrub, The edges of the cut wire 
were then brought together and fastened, and the piece rested 
horizontally on one or more of the side branches of the stem, a 
foot or two below where there was any likelihood of birds 
building ; forming, when finished, a sort of shelf, resembling 
the piece of furniture culled a dumb waiter. A cat could creep 
up to this net or sbield, but beyond, it was “no go.” When 
fixed it was no more visible than a cobweb, and would last 
many years. I had no nests disturbed that were ao protected, 
Mr, Bree’s allusion to my friend Joseph Paul’s opinion of the 
value of birds in the destruction of insects was both satisfactory 
and amusing to me. Few people are more at home in the 
knowledge of the insect world than Mr, Paul, It seems to run 
in the family. His worthy uncle, the late Robert Paul of 
Starston, was an enthusiast on the subject, and devoted much 
time and no little money to the invention of traps and other 
devices for inveigling the flies and lice which infested his 
Turnip and Bean crops. Nay, the better to make himself 
acquainted with their domestic economy and family arrange- 
ments, the good man had a sort of private establishment for the 
board, lodging, and education of certain flies, lice, and 
wireworms, the better to carry out his preventive schemes, 
We always met at the Holkham sheep shearings ; at one of 
which (1818) he was introduced by Mr, Coke to Lord Erskine as 
the inventor of the fly-trap. I happened to be present at the 
time, and shall not easily forget the sly, quaint, but sarcastic 
remarks of the ex-chancellor ou what he considered the daring, 
almost impious, attempts of man to thwart, by his puny de- 
vices, the designs of the Almighty, ‘I have also a plan for 
destroying rate, my lord,” observed Mr. Paul, evidently de- 
sirous to change the subject, ‘‘There, sir,” exclaimed his 


lordship, with great animation, ‘“‘I should applaud you to the 
echo; and I hope that you will not confine your exertions to 
any particular species, but extend them to bipeds as well as 
quadrupeds.” Samuel Taylor, Barnwood, Gloucester, April 16. 


Sorteties. 

HorvicutTuRaL, April 16.—R. S. Srreatriecp, Esq., 
in thechair. C.S. Shaw and C. Fraser, Esqrs., were 
elected Fellows. Messrs. Veitch received a Large 
Silver Medal for a new and very fine Clianthus from 
New Holland, having a greyish aspect, and bearing a 
cluster of large brilliant crimson flowers. It was named 
C. formosus ; it appeared to be a profuse bloomer, and 
will no doubt prove a great acquisition, The same 
nurserymen also produced an example of Dendrobium 
Farmeri.—From Mrs. Lawrence’s garden at Ealing 
Park came the same kind of pink-spotted fragrant Tri- 
chopilia which was exhibited on the 2d inst. by Mr. 
Loddiges, and which is an improvement on T. tortilis ; 
a good specimen of Mr. Skinuer’s Cattleya (C. Skinneri), 
an Oncidium, and a Mormodes, together with finely 
flowered specimens of Erica nitida, and of the Chinese 
Enkianthus reticulatus, a plant which few can cultivate 
successfully. A Certificate of Merit was awarded to the 
Heath, and a Banksian Medal to the pink-spotted Tri- 
chopile, the Oncid, and Mr. Skinner’s Cattleya.—Mr. 
Errington, gr. to Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart., M.P., sent 
along, straggling, cut spike of the new Oncidium trilingue 
with rather handsome brown and yellow curiously-formed 
flowers; and Mr. Lane, of Great Berkhampstead, an 
example of Warrea discolor, from Costa Rica.—Mr. 
Henderson, of St. John’s-wood, contributed a poor 
specimen of the bright yellow blossomed Epimedium 
colchicum, which, when grown in perfection, is one of 
the gayest early-flowering hardy plants we have; and 
along with it Ceanothus papillosus, one of the several 
sorts recently introduced by the Horticultural Society 
from California. It is expected that C. dentatus, which 
proves to be a very fine thing, and most of the others 
brought over at the same time, will be hardy ; but 
this one (C. papillosus) was stated to be the most 
tender of them all. It, however, survived last winter 
with Mr. Henderson, planted out against a north wall. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded to it and the Epi- 
medium. The same nurseryman produced a deep crim- 
son-flowered Malva (M. umbellata), Chorozema flavum, 
the white blossomed Anadenia pulchella and three Cine- 
rarias.—Messrs. Fairbairn sent a large bright rose-co- 
loured Azalea, called Dilecta, for which a Certificate of 
Merit was given, and a similar award was made to Mr. 
Ayres, of Blackheath, for Pimelea Verschaffeltii, which, if 
well-flowered, is really a good thing.—Messrs. Hender- 
son, of Pine-apple-place, produced a well cultivated 
plant of Siphocampylus manettiseflorus, an interesting 
collection of Cinerarias, another of Hyacinths, and three 
plants ofa small pale blue-flowered New Holland Comes- 
perma, leafless, and comparatively unattractive. A Bank- 
sian Medal was given for the Cinerarias and Hyacinths. 
—Mr. Jones, gr. to Sir J. Guest, sent three Ripley Queen 
Pine-apples, the heaviest of which weighed 4 lbs, 2 oz. ; 
the other two were lighter and not quite ripe. A Cer- 
tificate of Merit was awarded for the first-named fruit, 
—Messrs. Hartley exhibitedsamplesof their patent rolled 
plate glass, a very different article from common rough 
plate; Mr. Dobree, of Guernsey, a plaster of Paris model 
of a Chaumontel Pear, which weighed 2 lbs. 44 oz., and 
Mrs. Temple, examples of wax flowers.—The Garden 
of the Society furnished three kinds of Oncids, Tricho- 
pilia tortilis, Hypocalymna robusta, Fernandezia ele- 
gans, Acacia decipiens, two Azaleas, the double white- 
flowered Chinese Peach, Genista racemosa, Dillwynia 
speciosa, Pultenzea stricta, Henfreya scandens, Diosma 
capitata, the Apricot-flowered Alloplectus speciosus, and 
the old-fashioned Theophrasta Jussizei. — It was an- 
nounced that printed copies of the audited accounts of 
the Society were ready for delivery to Fellows, and that 
April the 23d was the last day on which tickets would 
be issued at 3s. 6d. each. 


Linnean, April 16.—The President in the chair. A 
continuation of Mr. Miers’ paper on the natural order 
Triuridaceze, was read. After describing the remaining 
species belonging to the order, the author made some 
remarks on its affinities. One remarkable point in the 
structure of the order was the absence of a trae embryo 
in the seeds, After criticising the labours of Brown, 
Griffiths, and Lindley, on the Rafflesiacese and Balano- 


phoreze, the author was disposed to agree with the two 
first observers in thinking that these orders should not 
be separated from the class of dicotyledonous plants. 
He dwelt on the want of a perfect embryo in such orders 
as Cuscutacece, Orobanchaceze, and Pistiaceze, as a proof 
that a want of development of parts of the embryo was not 
sufficient ground for constituting a distinet class. On 
these grounds he was disposed to regard Triuridaceze as 
an order of Endogenous plants, near Alismaceze, Junca- 
ginece, and Fluviales, He proposed to call the imper- 
fect enibryo of this and other families a protoblastus. 
At the conclusion of the paper, the President remarked 
that for our knowledge of this order we were more in- 
debted to Mr. Miers than any other botanist. He did 
not quite agree with Mr. Miers as to the affinities of 
the order, or his nomenclature of certain parts of the 
structures he had so well described. Mr. Marnock ex- 
hibited a remarkable specimen of the woody growth of 
Viscum album, 


Microscopical, April 17.—Dr. A. Farre in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members : Captain 
Manners, Captain Trotter, J. B. Mummery, Esq,, 
R. Meslayer Esq., H. Cantis Esq., F. H. Wenham Esq., 
C. White, Esq.—Mr. Warren De la Rue made some 
observations on a previous paper by Mr. Shadbolt, on the 
construction of a prism for using oblique light with the 
microscope. A paper was read from Mr. F. Wenham, 
on the construction of an apparatus for the better 
illuminating opaque objects under the microscope. The 
President called the attention of the members to the 
state of the cabinet, and requested contributions from 
the members. He also exhibited a microscope of French 
construction, with three sets of glasses, the highest power 
being 270 diameters, which cost 70 francs. He ex- 
pressed a wish that our English makers would furnish 
cheaper instruments, as he believed it would lead to a 
more extensive use of the microscope, and in the end 
to the sale of the more expensive kinds. Mr. Bower- 
bank, Dr. Lankester, and Dr. Carpenter advocated the 
construction of cheaper instruments than could be at 
present obtained of the best makers. Mr. White stated 
that it would be impossible to make the admirable 
object-glasses of the great English makers at a low 
price. Dr. Lankester stated that Mr. Beck would 
exhibit some young trout which had been produced 
according to the plan proposed by Mr. Boccius. He 
thought it would be interesting to the Society to know 
that in the hands of Mr. Gurney the plan had perfectly 
succeeded, and that he now possessed a brood of 
promising second year’s trout. 


Royat Sourn Lonpon Fioricurturat, April 17.— 
This exhibition, the first of the season, was held at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington. ‘The day being fine a large 
number of well cultivated stove and greenhouse plants 
was produced, and, as a florists’ show, it was creditable, 
though not so fine as we have seen it, 

Best 24 Panstes: Nurserymen—lst prize to Mr. 
Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough, for Bell’s Duke of 
Norfolk and Climax, Youell’s Supreme and Androcles ; 
Thomson’s Constellation, Polyphemus, Duchess of Rut- 
land, and Cyclops; Turner’s Mr. Beck, Miss Edwards, 
and Addison ; Hooper’s Wonderful and Juventa; Mrs. 
Hamilton,.Bellona, Queen of England, Ophir, Hector, 
Lucy Neal, Rubens, Milton, Aurora, Rainbow, and 
Gem ; equal second prizes to Mr. Thomson, Iver, and 
Mr. Bragg, Slough. Mr. Thomson had a fine yellow- 
ground flower, Lord Walshingham, Penelope (white 
ground), Caroline, California, Andromache, and Miss 
Thomson, the remainder being a repetition of the 
first stand. In Mr. Bragg’s stand we observed a good 
dark variety of Joseph Hunt. The following flowers 
were shown in good condition: Helen, Sir R. Peel, 
Mrs. Beck, Leader, and Model of Perfection. Best 
24 Pansies: Amateurs—Ilst prize to J. Edwards, Esq., 
Holloway, for Privateer, Ophir, Rainbow, Miss Edwards, 
Constellation, Mrs. Hamilton, Queen of England, 
Wonderful, Climax, Addison, Lucy Neal, Zabdi, Hector, 
Charmer, Masterpiece, Model of Perfection, Duke of 
Norfolk, Juventa, Royal Standard, Mrs. Bragg, Helen, 
Gem, Aurora, and Disraeli; 2, Mr. J. Scotcher for 
Miss Edwards (Turner’s), fine ; 3, Mr. Over, for Helen 
(Hunt’s), ditto; 4, Mr. Parsons, for Rainbow (Thom- 
son), ditto. Two first-class Certificates were awarded for 
seedlings, both yellow-ground varieties, contributed by 
Mr. Turner—Mr. Beck and Rubens—both smooth 
fine large flowers. The Pansies were large and fresh 
for the time of year. 

Best pair of AuricuLas : Amateurs—Ist prize to W. 
S. Ginger, Esq., for Champion (Page), and Duke of 
Wellington (Dickson) ; 2, Mr. W. E. Miller, for the 
same varieties ; 3, W. Sandilands, Esq., for Duke of 
Wellington and Glory. Best four: Amateurs — lst 
prize to W. S. Ginger, Esq., for Alexander (Stretch), 
Britannia (Hodge), Duke of Wellington (Dickson), 
and Champion (Page), very fine plants, surpassing any 
four we have seen for years; 2, Mr. W. E. Miller ; 
3, J. Chapman, Esq.—In the Nurserymen’s class Mr. 
Dickson showed four good plants, but not equal to this 
grower’s general productions. 

Some Polyanthuses and Cinerarias were shown in 
good condition. Among Seedling Cinerarias, of 1851, 
Clementine (white, tipped with purplish crimson, and 
dark dise) received a first-class Certificate and an extra 
prize. This was shown by Mr. Salter ; and Mr. Kendal 
received Certificates for Black-eyed Susan (white, tipped 
with purplish crimson, and dark disc), Eclipse (white, 
tipped with purplish blue, and dark disc), and Dr. 
Bushell (white, tipped with amethyst, and dark disc). 


These are all promising flowers, which we should like 
to see again. 

Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, showed a nice bloom of 
their new light Camellia, named Countess of Ellesmere ; 
a fine white Rhododendron, which is stated to be quite 
hardy ; the true R. arboreum (deep crimson), and a 
variety of Smithii (rosy purple). 


April 10.—Mxetine at Worton Corrace for the 
display and examination of seedling florist flowers and. 
other productions,—On this occasion there was present, 
for the purpose of comparison, a very fine tray, of 
Pansies (old varieties) from Mr. Bragg, of Slough ; 
blooms of the same from Mr. Turner, and a few of the 
finest varieties of Cinerarias in cultivation, Some 
seedlings of the latter, from a raiser in Bedfordshire, 
although very pretty, were inferior to the former in 
many respects. We suspect from the presence of green- 
fly on the flowers, that the plants were not in the best 
condition, and consequently the flowers were smaller 
than they should be. “ L. L,” sent some striking Pan- 
sies; one of them, No, 21, had a yellow ground, dark 
purple belting, top petals same shade, flat, excellent 
shape, full size, and in every respect a good show 
flower ; the others, though fine in many particulars, will. 
not do. Several seedling Pansies were produced, but 
nothing requiring notice at present ; they must all be 
seen again. Mr. Willison, of Whitby, sent two seed- 
ling Roses, one of which had fallen to pieces ; the other: 
was a most fragrant variety in a half open state ; it 
seemed a promising thing, and should be seen some 
time hence, when the powers of comparison with its 
predecessors will enable us to form a correct judgment 
upon its merits. 

April 17. — Very few things present, it being the 
meeting of the South London Floricultural Society. There 
were a seedling Azalea, and some seedling Cinerarias 
and Pansies, all very pretty, but not sufficiently striking 
to call for particular notice. We could see that next 
week some two-years old seedling Pelargoniums would 
be present, as Mr. Beck’s collection is fast coming 
into bloom. 


Rebtew. 

Adult Schools. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich on the Establishment of Adult Schools in 
Agricultural Districts. By A Country Curate. 
London : Longmans. 


Tus is an unpretending pamphlet worth reading. The 
Curate’s purpose is to show that education should not 
cease when a boy is sent to work, but that it should be 
continued in the full-grown man. In this we entirely; 
agree with him, All you can teach country boys is 
routine ; but upon the minds of country men you may 
impress principles—very imperfectly perhaps—but still 
you may make an impression. Or if you cannot, you 
may give him something profitable and pleasant where- 
with to occupy his leisure—and even country labourers 
have some leisure, however small—nay, a good deal— 
or they would 1 ot waste so much time in the pot-house, 

We entirely dish lieve in the existence of an innate 
desire to swill jezr, and to reel home like a drunken 
sot—such consequences attend upon the having nothing 
to do, except to labour hard, which man’s physique 1s 
unequal to. Our Curate then deserves all the encourage- 
ment which the press, at least, can give him, in his 
laudable attempt to establish adult schools. But he 
deserves much more from his neighbours, for his 
attempts have been crowned with success. Upon that 
point we quote his words, although long ; for no amount 
of space can be mis-bestewed in a case like this. 

“he author of these pages entered upon the 
of two parishes in this diocese in October. Though for 
the education of the rising generation of the poor of 
both parishes ample provision has been made for some 
years past, the older inhabitants, as in most parts ‘of 
this diocese, are lamentably ignorant. To remedy this, 
adult evening schools, meeting three times a week, 
were established in both parishes, the management of 
which was confided to the author. They met for the 
first time on the 3d and 4th of December. At parish 
A, the number on the first night was 11; at parish B, 
10. After the third week the numbers greatly increased, 
and the average attendance for some time has been 
nearly 27 at parish A, and nearly 40 at parish B, The 
extent of knowledge at these schools is of a most 
elementary nature. At parish A, not more than three 
or four can read with fluency. At B, the first class, 
containing 14 or 15, read fairly ; the second class, imper- 
fectly ; and some in the third class cannot read at all, 
Writing and arithmetic are in the same elementary state. 

“But a gratifying feature presents itself, in the hi 
promise which these schools afford. The payments, for 
which no credit is allowed, are willingly made; the 
the desire to improve is most eager ;, and the advance- 
ment is most rapid, Men who could not read a word, 
can now read and spell ; some who had never formed a 
letter can now write neatly on paper. In the first class 
at parish B, men who could read on after a fashion, but 
not spell, nor bear to be questioned, can now spell well, 
and answer questions arising from the subject, 
and with gusto, They are, indeed, most eager to obtain 
knowledge, and in most cases they endeavour on off 
nights to improve themselves at home. The interest 
too, comparatively unfelt before, which they take in the 
progress of their children or relations at the National 
Schools, is most pleasing and valuable. I might here 
state my firm conviction, that had the study of vocal 
music been introduced (which a local circumstance 
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forbad) the numbers would have been far greater. As 
it is, I have good reason for expecting that the following 
winter will witness a more numerous attendance, even 
without such a popular inducement, 

* At parish B, almost all of those who are not neces- 
sarily engaged, meet between services on the Sunday : 
though no one is then present but themselves, they are 
most orderly and assiduous under the conduct of the 
monitors. They afterwards proceed to church. Attend- 
ance on the Sunday is quite optional, The following is 
an analysis of the ages of the adults at parish B :—1 
above 40, 8 above 30, 4 above 25, 11 above 20, and 15 
above 16. But how is all this acting towards improving 
the physical condition of the labouring classes ? 

“At the same time were commenced a ae eben 
Society for the encouragement of cottage gardening, and 
also a lending library, Both of these now bid fair to 
prosper. Many of the adults are already members of 
the lending library, and many more will join when their 
acquirements will warrant the step. Thus sound 
instruction and rational amusement are provided at 
their own homes. Arithmetical knowledge is also con- 
veyed, with the definitive object of advancing the 
economical disbursement of limited means. 

Above all, that curse of the agricultural districts, the 
club, will now be gradually abolished by means of these 
schools. One sound Friendly Society will soon rise up 
out of the ruins of various public-house clubs, which are 
established one year to break up and divide assets the 
next ; then to start afresh to be broken up again.” 

We only regret that the author’s name is unknown ; 
for we should hope that some charitable purses would be 
opened to aid him if it were certain that the contents 
would reach their destination, 


Garden Memoranda. 


Exm Grove, Rorwampron, THE seat or J. H. OucuTon, 
Esq.—The mansion, a classic Roman villa, with a 
handsome entrance porch in front, is placed at the 
northern extremity of an extensive and beautiful lawn, 
that slopes gently to a fine piece of ornamental water 
which bounds it on the south. Large Elm trees, with 
stems buried in Ivy and issuing from among evergreens, 
surround the house and either side of the lawn, which 
is divided into two parts by a hollow gravel walk, 
margined with flower beds and standard Roses. The 
part between the hollow walk and the water is tastefully 
- laid out in fiower beds, here and there interspersed 
with ornamental trees and shrubs; while that next 
the house is open glade, dotted at the lower end 
with nice. bushes of Portugal Laurel and Laurus- 
tinus, and bounded on all sides by semicircularly 
hollowed ha-has and broad gravel walks. Ata corner 
of the lower lawn is a neat little Rosery, furnished with 
choice standard plants in 4 feet beds, which form 
concentric circles, with 4 feet gravel walks, all sur- 
rounding an ornamental vase in the centre, and 
which is approached on two sides by a gravel 
walk, In summer, when the Roses are in bloom, 
together with the herbaceous plants which carpet the 
ground below them, this forms one of the most inter- 
esting spots in the whole garden. Leaving the lawn by 
a tunnel through below the public road, and following 
a broad circuitous walk among evergreens for a short 
distance, we enter the kitchen garden at the north side, 
in full view of the extensive ranges of glass houses at 
the opposite or south side. ‘This, like most kitchen 
gardens, is a parallelogram, enclosing two acres within 
the walls. The latter are covered with beautiful fruit 
trees, which promise abundant crops, as do also the 
“ dwarfs” in the borders. These “ dwarfs” are pruned 
in closely every year, after the manner in which such 
trees are managed in the Horticultural Society’s garden, 
and under this treatment they succeed uncommonly 
well, and are kept within small bounds. In the east 
corner, against the south wall, is the Geranium-house, 
26 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 10 feet high, which is all 
the house room Mr. Parker requires to grow the plants 
in, which he every year produces at our great metropo- 
litan flower shows, and which are the admiration of every 
one. The top shelf contains the specimens which are 
to blossom in May, and the lower shelves those for the 
succeeding months. Some of the May plants, among 
which we remarked Arabella, Forget-me-not, Negress, 
Resplendent, &c., were already coming into bloom. 
Each plant exhibited perfect symmetry of growth, and 
was not at all“ drawn.” Even those on the lower shelf, 
although 7 feet from the roof, were just as free from 
etiolation as thosenear the glass. On shelves round the 
front were some finely grown Cape Pelargoniums, which 
Mr. Parker is in hopes he will by-and-bye be able to 
produce in as good condition as the florists’ kinds ; 
elegans, glaucum, reniforme, flexuosum, ardens, elatum, 
and others, were in flower. The principal range of 
glass against the south wall is 160 feet long, 25 feet 
wide, and 14 feet high. It is divided into two Vineries, 
that annually bear heavy crops, and a greenhouse filled 
with Oranges, Camellias, Azaleas, Geraniums, Callas, 
in full bloom ; Heaths, &c. In front of this range, 
and divided from it by a border anda broad gravel 
walk, is a third Vinery, which is 50 feet long, 12 feet 
wide, and 10 feet high at the back. The Vines in this 
pit, for so it may be called, were just going out of 
flower ; the crop promised to be abundant, as it always 
is. Ina line with this Vinery is a Peach pit of similar 
dimensions, well furnished with healthy trees, literally 
loaded with fruit, done stoning. It is in this pit 
that Mr. Parker produces the excellent Peaches and 
Nectarines with which he is usually so successful at the 


early shows. “ The Melon ground lies at the west end 
of the glass houses, and rather behind them. Jt com- 
prises a considerable extent of framing. Cucumbers 
and Melons, Radishes, and early Carrots (the latter two 
covered at night with wooden shutters), and Potatoes, 
are all grown, or rather forced here. The Potatoes 
(£arly Royals) were from 6 to 8 inches high, aud to all 
appearance very healthy. They were planted. out in 
soil ona bed of leaves and dung hooped over and covered 
with mats and litter at night, but left open in fine days, 
They were transferred to this bed in the last week in 
February from small pots, in which they were started 
under glass. In front of the Melon ground, and running 
up the west side of the garden, is an orchard, 3 acres 
in extent, well stocked with fruit trees. The soil of the 
kitchen garden is a dark coloured friable loam on clay, 
and very productive. The outsides of the walls are 
clothed with fruit trees, and the borders in which they 
grow are found very useful for many purposes. 

As Mr. Parker is universally admitted to be one of 
the best growers of Geraniums in the kingdom, perhaps 
the following account of the way in which he manages 
his exhibition plants may not prove uninteresting. ‘To 
begin—He strikes his cuttings, which are obtained as 
soon as the wood is thoroughly ripe, under hand-glasses 
in the open ground, watering them very slightly for 
a week or two, but exposing them to dews at night. 
When they are well rooted, they are lifted and potted 
in turfy loam, two-year-old cow-dung, some peat and 
silver sand, all well mixed together, and placed on an 
efficient drainage. The plants’ are then set in a 
cold frame, and kept close in the day-time till they 
have \become established ; but they are left open at 
night. Ultimately the lights are off during both day 
and night, and, as soon as they will bear it, they are 
placed on boards, exposed to all weathers, until the 
long, cold, late autumn nights cause them to be placed 
in-doors, The main point in their out-door treatment is, 
never to allow them to get water-logged or stunted in 
their growth. They receive a shift in November, usin 
the ecmpost mentioned above without the peat. They 
are again shifted in February, and each shoot stopped 
at the fourth joint. Lateral shoots are then produced, 
and these are tied out horizontally, so as to form the 
basis of the future specimen. ‘The lateral shoots are 
also stopped, and by these means plenty of wood is ob- 
tained for large plants in the following season. But 
Mr, Parker has another mode of proceeding, which is, 
to take strong plants in April or May, pot them in 
ll-inch pots, place them out of doors, and pick the 
flowers off them throughout the season. Next year 
they are fit for exhibition. The plants that are to 
blossom in May are never stopped after they are cut 
down in July, The June plants are stopped early 
in January, and those for July in February. To grow 
Geraniums successfully, Mr. Parker finds that much 
depends on their winter treatment. They should not 
receive too much water or fire-heat, and the wood 
should be well ripened before they are allowed to flower, 
if a fine head of bloom is wanted. Mr. Parker’s general 
time for cutting dowmis between the first week of July 
and the middle of August, according to the ripeness of 
the wood. When the plants have fairly broken, the 
old soil is shaken clean from their roots ; the latter are 
trimmed in a little, and the plants are repotted and 
placed in a frame till they have become established, 
when they are placed out of doors till they are removed 
to their winter quarters. To come in for exhibition in 
May and June, they are repotted in November, and for 
July in February. When they begin to show flower- 
buds, liquid manure is occasionally given them. The 
latter is made by putting into a large tub of soft water 
half a barrow-load each of cow, sheep, and horse-dung, 
and a peck of lime, mixing well and using the clear 
liquid, after two-thirds of clean water has been added to 
it. During the blooming season plenty of water (not 
liquid-manure, that is only given five or six times just 
before they come into flower) is required, otherwise the 
foliage becomes discoloured, and the blossoms come 
small and deformed. 

The above contains the leading points of Mr, Parker’s 
system of managing Pelargoniums. We have only to 
add, that everything about the place exhibited the best 
of keeping, the soft, velvety lawn, with its sloping banks, 
was closely shaven, the walks nicely rolled, all the shrubs 
(and they are many) annually examined and cleared of 
discoloured leaves and dead wood, and altogether this 
is one of the most charming villas in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death of Professor Kunith.—The foreign papers 
announce the decease of this learned botanist, at Berlin, 
on the 22d of March. He was well known as the col- 
league of Baron Humboldt and M. Bonpland in the 
preparation of the great work on the new plants dis- 
covered by them in equinoctial America ; and, latterly, 
for a useful Enumeration of all known plants, of which, 
however, only a few volumes have appeared. 

| Professorship of Culture in the Garden of Plants at 
Paris.—We also learn, and with very great satisfaction, 
that M. Decaisne has been recommended as the. suc- 
cessor, in this important chair, of M. de Mirbel, who 
has resigned in consequence of age and illness. 

The Howden Testimonial.—TVhe friends of Mr, W. 
Howden (late foreman in Inverleith Nursery, but now 
disabled by age and infirm health), entertained him to 
supper in Edinburgh, on the 9th inst. Mr. C. Alex- 
ander occupied the chair. After the usual toasts the 


chairman, in a very feeling manner, proposed the toast 
of the evening — Mr, Howden’s health—which was 
drunk with great cordiality by every one present. 
He congratulated Mr, Howden and the committee on 
the warm response with which the appeal to his 
numerous friends had met, and it gave him great 
pleasure to hand to Mr. Howden a purse containing the 
amount of subscriptions, being about 35/7. Mr. Howden 
expressed his deep sense of the esteem of his friends 
who thus testified their friendship in so substantial a 
manner in the time of need. The meeting was chiefly 
composed of the most intelligent practical gardeners, 
and passed off with the greatest harmony, 

Sale of Orchids. — A collection made by Mr, 
Warezewiz in Veragua and other parts of South 
America, was sold by Mr. Stevens, on Thursday last, 
at the following prices :—Cattleya Skinneri, from Costa 
Riea, 3/. 3s. ; a Trichopilia, from Cordillera of Veragua, 
2/. 8s.; Warrea discolor, from Cartago Volcan, 3000 or 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, 1/. Js. ; Ditto, 9000 
feet above the level of the sea, 2/. ; a new Cattleya near 
C. maxima, from David in Veragua, 6/. 15s.; a [new 
Trichopilia (just {flowered in Mr. Holford’s garden in 
Hertfordshire), 2/. 4s.; Cypripedium caudatum, 5/. 5s.; 
Trichopilia coccinea, 2/. 4s.; a Sobralia said to be 
new, 3l. 5s.; S. labiata, 47. 4s. ; a new Chysis, 4/. 10s. 5 
a good specimen fof Leelia superbiens, 9/.; Barkeria 
spectabilis, 3/. 3s.; Lycaste cruenta, 4/. ; L. Skinneri, 
2/. 6s. Other lots, of which there were in all 200, 
fetched from 10s. to 1/. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Sroves.—The increased amount of heat and moisture 
in these structures, aided by longer days and more pow- 
erful sunlight, is of course inducing a development of 
new growth, and it is the province of the gardener to 
take care that this should be so directed as to make 


§ | each individual plant approximate as nearly as possible 


to a perfect specimen. To this end they should be care- 
fully and constantly watched, as every piece of neglect 
or mismanagement, however trifling in itself, tends in a 
proportionate degree to defeat the object in view. To 
lay down more than general principles is impossible ; 
but it is necessary to urge three things upon every cul- 
tivator of plants ; these are observation, reflection, and 
action—indispensable at all times, but at no season 
more so than at the present. Premising that the plants 
have been carefully potted in suitable soils, the next 
important point is situation, the temperature of which 
should of course be in proportion to that of the localities 
to which the plants are indigenous. ‘Theory pomt¢ 
out the advantage of a moderate bottom-heat, as 
the earth is invariably some degrees warmer than 
the atmosphere ; practice proves this, and proves also 
that an excess of heat is as injurious to the roots 
as to the tops. Ample space for every plant is indis- 
pensable, as it is impossible, if the plants are at all 
crowded, to make handsome specimens of them, how- 
ever well they may be attended to in other respects. 
After securing the largest possible amount of light, as 
much heat and moisture may be supplied as the plants 
will bear without producing weak or spindling growth 5 
taking this as the criterion, any individual plant which 
seems to require a warmer or cooler, a moister or drier 
situation, should be accommodated accordingly. Plants 
of shrubby habit will require, besides the general direc- 
tion of the shoots, the occasional stopping of any young 
growths which are unduly taking the lead ; and climbers 
on trellises will require daily attention, to prevent their 
twining about the wires, and reaching the top of the 
trellis before the bottom is properly furnished. On the 
other hand it is not a good plan to keep the tender 
young growths tied in to their extreme points, as the 
practice has the effect of crippling them and preventing 
their progress ; and the plants, especially of delicate 
species, soon acquire astunted appearance. We prefer 
allowing the shoots of strong growing kinds to keep 
from 12 to 18 inches in advance of the tied-in portion, 
taking care, however, to prevent entanglement. Mealy 
bug, seale, and other insects which torment stove plants, 
increase with frightful rapidity at this season, and it is 
necessary to make great exertions to keep them even in 


check. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, Z 
Pinerizs.—As all the plants should now be making 
rapid progress, a steady heat is very essential, especially 
among fruiting plants. Where the bottom-heat is 
supplied by fermenting material it should be carefully 
examined, and on the first indications of a decline the 


oid tan should be loosened up and surfaced with a few , 


inches of fresh, -As the sun will now be a powerful 
auxiliary in keeping up the heat, it will not so frequently 
be necessary to renew the entire bed ; but if the latter 
course seems likely to be required soon, it will be well 
to do so the first time any of the plants are removed for 
potting or other purposes, that they may be disturbed as 
little as possible during the summer. As the sum 
increases in power it will be necessary to shade during 
clearsunshine with thin bunting ; but let this be used very 
cautiously at present. Vinerizs.—In the early houses, 
when the fruit is fully ripe, let the temperature fall to 
55° by night, and give plenty of air during the day. 
Endeavour to keep the foliage green and healthy as 
long as possible ; if proper attention has been paid to 


preventing the establishment of insects on the Vines, 


this will be an easy matter, and the additional strength 
thus secured to the future crop will be an ample re- 
compense for apy extra exertion. 


PEACH-HOUSES—= 
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The Peaches started early in November will now be 
approaching maturity, and will consequently require 
more air and less moisture, but in all cases avoid 
sudden changes. Let the young growths be tied neatly 
in, but do not allow them to crowd one another. The 
aim should be to retain no more shoots than will be re- 
quired at the winter training, otherwise a crowded and 
sickly foliage will be the consequence. CHERRIES AND 
Arricors.— Let these be frequently examined, and 
caterpillars or other plagues carefully destroyed. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

As the bedding out season is so near at hand, we 
again call attention to the hardening of the young stock 
of plants, If young plants, which were potted in small 
pots early in the spring, cannot be temporarily planted 
in frames of soil, it will be an advantage to give them an 
occasional watering with liquid manure or guano-water, 
to keep them in a healthy state till the season will admit 
of their being planted in the open ground, If they are 
permitted to become stunted in their growth, it is not 
easy to induce many of the kinds to start again, espe- 
cially if much dry weather occurs at planting out time, 
but the future occupants of these beds will be much 
benefited if the interim be employed in turning the soil 
over again and exposing a new surface to the influence 
of sunand air. In moderately warm localities, Chrysan- 
themums are very ornamental as late autumn flowering 
plants, if planted now against a south wall. Half hardy 
annuals sown in frames, &c., should be pricked out at 
greater distances apart, that they may be strengthened 
a little before they are removed to the flower beds. 
The sowing of hardy annuals, unless already done, 
should be immediately attended to, if they are required 
for early flowering ; it is a good plan to sow a few 
patches of those kinds which come quickly to maturity, 
once in three weeks to the end of June, by which a 
succession of gaiety will be produced throughout the 
summer and autumn, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

AvRIcuLAS.— Water liberally when they require it ; 
many of the trusses will now be expanding their flowers. 
The careful florist will look over his collection, and with 
a small pair of very sharp-pointed scissors cut out 
those of the centre buds of the truss which crowd the 
others too much : by judicious thinning, those which are 
retained improve in size, independent of a simultaneous 
expansion, Small hand-glasses should be placed over 

: the trusses ; the usual way is to have three small forked 

- Sticks round the pot, and on these the glasses are placed, 
by this means there is a much better chance of pre- 
serving them from dust and insects, Carnations AND 
Pycorzes ought to have been potted off early in this 
month, for much depends on the plants being well 
established ; nevertheless, we have heard of many 
applicants during the past week, but we warn amateurs 
against this procrastination. We would advise the 
sticks to be placed in the pots immediately ; for when 
deferred to a later period the fibres are often seriously 
injured by their insertion. Dantias.—Continue to 
strike cuttings of all valuable varieties; those which 
are already potted off should be kept thriving. Ranun- 
CuLUSES.—The weather hitherto has been admirable for 
these flowers ; should the weather set in dry, care must 
be taken that all cracks on the bed are filled up. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cvops which have been some time on the ground, 
aid especially those amongst which the soil has been 
much trodden in gathering the produce, as Parsley, 
Spinach, &c., and the various spring sown crops as they 
appear above ground, should have the soil about them 
loosened with a fork, to allow their roots to penetrate 
more easily, and at the same time to admit the sun and 
air more freely, The same operation destroys the 
young seed weeds which spring up abundantly at this 
season. After the young plants have gained a little 
strength they should be thinned if necessary, weeding 
the rows with the hand. At this period of their growth 
they should be carefully guarded against the ravages of 
snails or other insects, which are particularly liable to 
‘treuble them in their young and tender state. Proceed 
with the formation and manuring of Celery trenches as 
socn as possible, and complete all such work which is 
liable to make much mess upon the walks, that the 
latter may be put in respectable order. Sow Celery 
on a warm border for late crop, and prick out into 
frames the young plants of earlier sowings. Make a 
sowing of dwarf French Beans in a cool frame, to be 
transplanted into the open air as soon as the weather 
will permit. Sow Vegetable Marrows and Gourds in 
4-inch pots, two seeds in each, and place them in a 
warm frame. Another sowing should now be made of 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Borecole, Cabbages, and Savoys, 
~.and dust some quicklime over the young plants of former 
sowings, to preserve them from slugs. Encourage the 
growth of Tomatoes in a warm frame, and repot them 
as soon as they require it, to obtain strong forward 
plants for turning out as soon as the season will permit. 
Our short summers render it necessary to be very early 
with these plants ; and this is particularly felt in late 
cold localities. Where the quantity required is con- 
siderable, and the spare spaces upon the wall very 
limited, a quantity may be grown in 10 or 12-inch pots, 
taking care that the soil be sufficiently rich to compen- 
sate for the restriction in point of quantity. When the 
season is far enough advanced to admit of the plants 
being exposed to the open air, they may be placed along 
a walk-side near a wall, or in any other warm part of 
the garden. We adopted this plan last year with great 
success, Repot Capsicums, but do not allow them to 
flower till they are strong and well established, Prick 


out Basil, Savory, &c., from the seed pans into boxes or 
sa preparatory to their being planted out next 
mouth, 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Continue to thin gradually the covering of Spruce 
and Yew branches on wall trees, where the fruit is set, 
This operation is the more necessary with branches of 
the Yew, as the leaves continue on them much longer 
than upon those of the Spruce. Commence the dis- 
budding of Peaches and Nectarines, by removing the 
foreright and back buds now; but defer the final 
arrangement for ten days or a fortnight longer. After 
the blossoms are fairly set, advantage should be taken 
of a fine morning to wash the trees with the engine, for 
the double purpose of removing decayed blossoms and 
destroying the green fly. Be careful not to get the 
trees too thick of wood. If they are plentifully fur- 
nished with blossoms, thin out some of last year’s shoots 
wherever there is a superabundance of them ; taking 


care to remove side shoots only of last year’s production, 
and in cutting them, to leave the lowest bud on each, to 
produce a new shoot. In this manner young wood can 


be obtained in parts of the tree which would be other- 


wise barren. Let particular attention be paid to hand- 
picking, and destroying caterpillars. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending April 18, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BanomMuErEn. 


April. Ofthe Air. |Ofthe Barth, 
1 foot)2 feet 


Max. deep. 


Min. | Mean 


49.5 
48.0 
48.5 
50.0 
47.5 
47.0 
43.5 


39.0 | 48.5 


owsuto—@ | Moon’s Age. 


Average.... 29.714 | 29.561 | 580 48.1 | 47.6 


12—Fine; thunder storm commenced 4 past 12; overcast. 
13—Hazy throughout the day; heavy rain st uight. 

14—Hazy ; overcast at night. [cleudy. 
15—Rain; very heavy rain in forenoon; sunshine at intervals; 
16—Rain; showery ; large masses of white clouds; showers. 
17—Kine; low white clouds; clear at night. 

18~CJear; very fine throughout; clear at night. 

Mean temperature of the week, 14 deg. above the average. 


April 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jaat 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending April 27, 1350. 


Prevailing Winds, 
April. 


Sunday 21 
Mon. 22 
Tues 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Friday 
Satur. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 25th 
1840—therm, 60 deg.; and the lowest on the 25th, 1827—therm. 24 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

To our CoRRESFONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable iniormaticn through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of w-iting letters. 

Bre Hives: A. Next week. Y. 

Books: C Smith. All Mrs, Loudon’s are useful; that is as much 
as we can say in the present case. We presume itis the 
figures and names youwant. In that respect it will probably 
answer your purpose.—G@ Gw. We can only repeat what we 
have often said before, that if you wish to study botany you 
must begin with the beginning. Master ‘‘ School Botany” in 
the first place.—f& S I’, Earp’s ‘‘New Zealand Hand-book” 
is a 2s, 6d. book; it may be obtained of any respectable 
bookseller, 

Insects: A Young Beginner, The person who allowed your 
plants to come to such a pass ought to be kept scrub, scrub, 
scrubbing them for the rest of his days—the dirty fellow! Itis 
almost impossible to subdue the vermin ; the best way would 
be to burn the worst plants, to prune close the remainder, 
burning the branches; to repot everything in clean mould, 
burning the old mould, to soak the pots in boiling water, to 
whitewash the house, and repaint all the woodwork. Elec- 
tricity! You might as well try mesmerism, or put your 
plants into the hands of a fortune-teller,.—An Islander. The 
shell slugs are by no means common. There are four 
species, one of which (Testacellus scutulum 2?) is, however, 
common in the island of Guernsey. (See Loudon’s ‘‘ Maga- 
zine of Natural History,” vol. vii., p. 224, for a good mono- 
graph of thegroup.) Any further particulars of habits and 
locality are desirable. W.—D P A. Your Ash tree has been 
destroyed by the small stag beetle (Sinodendron cylindricum), 
We should be very much obliged to you for some specimens 
of the larve, sent so as not to be injured, as well as for a 
small portion of the wood or bark showing the burrows. WV7.— 
E P, The beautiful globular excrescences on the Oak shoots 
are galls formed by the puncture of a small four-winged fly 
(Cynips quercus terminalis), They are not injurious to the 
trees, except where exceedingly numerous. W.—C J P, The 
small white worms sent, and described :s attacking the 
Asparagus, are two species of millipedes, Julus (Polydesmus) 
complanatug, figs, 4 and 5 in the accompanying woodcut, and 
Julus_ pulchel- 
lus, figs. 2 and 
2; the larger 
figures repre- 
senting the in- 
sects magnified, . 

They have no & 

doubt been im- 5 

ported with the 

manure. We 

should think re- 

peated dressings 

of salt would 

dislodge them; 

if not, make 

some holes in 

the bed and put 

in decaying ye- 

getables, which 

should be examined from time to time, and the insects (which 
will congregate there) be destroyed. The larger grub is that 
ef the common daddy-long-legs. W.—W F. The beetles are 
the destructive red-legged weevil (Otiorhynchus zenebricosus). 
Ifleft undisturbed they will gnaw the roots and young fibres 
ofthe Filberts. Continue, therefore, to employ the women to 
pick them, IV, 
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Cisterns: X Z. Do not use zine for cisterns in which water is 
to be collected for garden purposes, Lead is better, or bricks 
andcement. Slate is cnet 

Deopars: @ P, We see nothing the matter. The leaves are 
brown, probably from snow having laid upon them, but they 
are already falling off, and will be succeeded by others. 

Diseases: GR, Tholeaves of Eranthemum pulchellum are in+ 
fested with a curious Sphzeronema, to which we shall have 
occasion shortly to advert more fully. Meanwhile will you 
examine other plants in your conservatory, and observe 
whether any other genera are similarly intested? By 20 
doing you will have a far better chance of suggesting a re- 
medy than we can possibly have from the mere inspection of 
a diseased leaf. Should you find other plants affected, 
would you be go kind as to forward speeimens. 

Funergeau Cypaess; A Sub. Any nurserymanin the kingdom 
can supply you with it. It has been advertised repeatedly by 
Messrs. Standish and Co., of Bagshot. It is perfectly hardy, 
and will grow well at Norwood. 

Guares: A B, Your border is too cold for the temperature at 
which you keep the house at night. Your night temperature 
is 20° too high under any circumstances, If your border was 
warm it would not so much signify, but still your practice 
would be wrong.—John Morris. Spent raisins will not serve 
as a substitute for tau. If they are rotted down along with 
bones and common loamy soil, they will form a compost 
which may be useful in time, but not till they are quiterotten. 

Guano : H G. See last week’s Number, p. 231, col. a. t 

HEATING: J 72? F, In all the forms of apparatus for hot water 
the upper pipe is the flow pipe and the lower pipe is the re- 
turn. We can assure you that such is the case. 4 

Manpraxes: 1’ MG. The best thing to do with themis to plant 
them at the foot of a south wall, where the soil is thoroughly 
drained, or, if you prefer it, in the south face of some rock- 
work, Wet at the roots in winter injures them. They should 
be covered by a hand-glass from October to May; in the 
other months they should be uncovered. Thus treated they 
will grow well and flower freely; but we have never been 
able to get them to set their fruit, They flower very early, 
and probably want bees, or to be set artificially. Give your 
Crocuses all the air and light you can till their leaves die ; 
then leave them quiet in the dry ground, and put them into 
an open dry border in August. They are quite hardy. 
Scarlet Tulips may be treated in the same way exactly, only 
they are much more impatient of wet when atrest. Mere 
cold will not hurt them. 

Marker Garpens: Novice. We strongly advise the young man, 
with but little knowledge of the business, whohas taken about 
7 acres of market garden ground, seven miles from London, 
and who wants instruction in the management of it, to get 
rid of it again, Such gardening cannot be taught by books. 
If he is determined to risk the loss of his capital, then his 
only resource is to hire a clever foreman, well acquainted 
with the business. 

Mutserzy: LL. As this tree does not bleed, you may prune 
it now; but the more you prune it the less fruit will you have. 

Names or Piants : M. Montia fontana.— Emily, Begonia Dregei, 
and one of the hybrids between Cereus flagelliformis and 
speciosissimus.—J H, 1, not recognised; 2, some Bobotrys, 
either argentea or macrophylla ; 3, Dodonza angustissima ; 
4, Bryobium pubescens; 5, Genista racemosa; 6, Acacia 
biflora ; 7, Dendrobium revolutum,—D P A, Tussilago Far~ 
fara, Make yourself master of Lindley’s “ School Botany,” 
and then buy Babington’s ‘‘Manual.” Whena real difiiculty 
occurs apply to us.—J D. Some common Thalictrum, quite 
indeterminable from such fragments.—X Y S, We do not 
recognise it, in the absence of flower and fruit, It may be 
some Sapindus.—Lnquirer. 1, Oyrtomium faleatum ; 2, Blech- 
num Corcovadense; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, Pteris umbrosa. 
S8.—M B. Alaternus, Phillyrea, Ruscus aculeatus, Sweet Bay. 
Very great rarities ! , 

Nata: EG A. Porter’s “ Tropical Agriculturist,” and several 
excellent practical Leading Articles in our columns during 
the two Jast years. But we do not recommend you to go to 
Natal. You may get on, but it will be hard work. As to 
Cotton there—where is it? Report says ‘‘ nowhere.” 

PotyantHuses : Z. Next week.® : , 

Prunine Virzs: J L. As your unpruned Vines are but just 
breaking their buds, you must not cut them at present. 
When the shoots have pushed some inches you may then 
prune with little risk of injury to the Vines from bleeding ; 
but there is some skill required in the process; the shoots 
should be removed so as not to entirely divest the plants at 
once of the young foliage they may have made when the 
operation is commenced. The mode, whatever ita general 
effect on the Vines may be, will certainly call into action 
latent buds at a much later period of the season than if the 
sap had been urged towards them in consequence of an early 
winter pruning.|} ae 

Ricuts: Llw. It is said that if all men had their rights every 
man would be a king. Do not be foolish, but unake up so 
trumpery a quarrel. You will gain much more valuable in- 
formation by studying the New Testament than by perplexing 
yourself with ‘‘Every Man his own Lawyer.” 

Roses: WX W. Next week. 

Rosstan Houses: Jean Baptiste. In the Garden of St. Peters- 
burgh heat is obtained trom steam, eonveyed in pipes, and 
from stoves, The roofs in winter are of double sashes; and 
we believe that additional external covering is employed at 
the time of greatest severity. Wood is what they burn. 
You certainly may do as well in Canada, on the banks of 
the Richelieu, even although your very long winters nearly 
equal those of Russia in severity ; although last winter, for 
three weeks, the thermometer never stood above —10° Fahr.; 
and although at the moment you are writing the ground is 

covered with snow, and your rivers are your high roads, 

ScaLe on PEacH Trees: £ C T. Wait till the fruit has been 
gathered, and the leaves have fallen; and taen thoroughly 
clean your trees with hot water of the temperature of 160°. 

Tue TREE Rose: W D. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 4s. 64, to 
3s, 6d., post tree ; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-office order being sent to James Matthews, at the Office 
of this Paper. 

Tuxips : —— Next week. 

VeRANDAHsS : W B. Tropzeolum canariense, ¢ i 

Worms: WP R, We know of nothing better than lime water 
for dislodging worms in pots or on Jawns. ¢ " 

ZAUSCHNERIA CALIFORNICA : G F, Sow your seed now in pans, 
and place them in a gentle hot-bed. When the plants are up 
gradually harden them off. It is quite hardy, and makes a 
good bedding plant. Colour, deep orange red. $ 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

CALCEOLARIAS : FP. Quite withered up; but apparently good 
for nothing,* 

CameLiia: J S—s, Very small and worthless.* 

Cinerartas: L V. Apparently a pretty variety, but too much 
shrivelled up to enable us to say whether it is better than 
Cerito or not. The colours appear to be brighter than those 
of Cerito, Can you send another bloom ?*—W F and J P. 
All inferior to kinds already in cultivation.*—W 4 A, Bright 
in colours ; but too starry, and otherwise faulty.* 

PansiEs: (Name lost.) Too much withered for us to venture an 
opinion concerning their merits. Send them again,* 

Perunias: J MB. White, very large; but coarse and worthless, 
except as a border flower.* ‘ ' 

Errata: Oneor twoerrors have crept into the article headed 
“ Artistic Arrangement of Plants in Glass houses,” at page 
229, Where the stream is spoken of as being divided 
“virtually” read ‘‘vertically,” and three lines farther, upon 
the same column, for “fallen” read “ falling.” 


. Rewnpze and Co,, Union-road, Plymouth. 


HE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


CORN MANURE FOR bg cilat BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &e. 
TP HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 
fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt, 
er acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


poeeess GUANO. — This effective MANURE, 
now greatly Improved, is confidently recommended as a 
Dressing for all Spring Crops, It is equal to Peruvian Guano, 
and 25 per cent. cheaper. Also SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
LIME, GYPSUM, and SULPHATE of AMMONIA, all of 
guaranteed quality, and Cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in town or country. 
Factory, 28, CLAPHAM ROAD PLACE, LONDON, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
ess ws £10 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. Mm vee Fer oe De Oe 
Turnip Manure, do. Maree Wiss eee esd eed OD 

Superphosphate of Lime es ose dae TG KOs O 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 

. LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 
YW ILLiAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wituiam E. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 

phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known yalue on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
ForHeERGiy, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gisss, 
Brieut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gibbs and Sons, 

London, April 20. 


CORN MANURE, 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 


nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
&c. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/. per ton. Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-Jane, 
London. 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
: BUILDING. 


oe 


W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* © improved ‘FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 

*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, Nessi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr, Nessiv’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and muy be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


USTRALIAN NEW LINE OF 
PACKETS.—The first of the above 
line is the ALBATROSS, of 1026 tons re! 
5 gister ; a new ship, launched in January, 
7 frigate-built, sails remarkably fast, and 
pas? @—=— will be despatched on the 30th of April, 
=2—, for Adelaide, Port Phillip, and Sydney, 

o— = New South Wales. Her accommodations 

are superior to anything yet despatched from this port. For 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced eflicient, 
and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

1st. It is a non-conductor. 

2d. Itis portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage, 

3d. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th, It can be easily applied by any unpractised person, 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 )bs, to the 
square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Oo,’s, PATENT FELTED SHEATHING 
for COVERING SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, &c,, and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, wWe., pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
Croceon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


URE WATCLK raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 

Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road. 

FLEXIBLE INDLA-KUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Mannfacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WaTerPxoor and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them, They do not Jeak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted tor exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L. H, at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 

GRICULTURAL SEEDS.—The following delivered 
free to London, or any Station on the Bury line to Norwicb, 
at the present prices, as annexed. 
GRASS SEEDS, 

The best selected varieties, mixed in proper proportions of 
such kinds as possess the most desirable qualities suited for 
PERMANENT PAsTORES, and adapted to different descriptions of 
soils, per acre i-. 2483 0d, 


W. Art, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 


E to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 


warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. . HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


val 

GO LEPHEN SON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 

London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Hortioulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&e., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are pow so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

8, and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
Ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


H YPRavLic ENGINES, WATER RaMS, &c., 
on Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 
Direct to Joun Leca, Cheltenham, 


Fine mixed dwarf varieties for lawns, per lb, ... as ale 
Ditto, per peck Ech ase ae OO 
RYE GRASS, True Italian per bushel 6 6 
4 Perennial ave = ato 0 
TURNIP—Skirving’s Liverpool Swede, p, bu., °83.,p.qt.1 0 
FF Laing’s Improved Swede, per bu., 36s.,p.qt. 1 38 

a Purple-top Swede, per bush., 28s. pergt.1 0 

* Skirving’s Improved Vurple-top Scotch ,, ...1 3 

ch Nortolk White, Green, and Red Rounds,, ... 0 9 

“7 Dale’s Hybrid BA bar ee crepe en) 

oa White and Red Tankards tl Made Ctr enna 

on Yellow Tankard or Scotch Pudding Sy aeesh le ee 
LUCERNE a8 oe ‘ per lb. 0 10 
CARROT—Large White Belgian ae a0 prea gets 
“1 Long Green-top Red Altringham ... ,,...1 0 
PARSNIP—Large, for vattle nen ed UL i5y) ene ONS 
MANGOLD WURZEL—Yellow Globe sph gs. 08e OW 6 
aa x Red Globe iiel todd suk ct 

5 AS Long Red ae weiter G16 
Long Yellow 7 09 


” ” ae Tapers 
Best English Red and White Clovers, Trefoil, and all other 
Agricultural Seeds of the best stocks at the lowest market 
prices. PRICED CATALOGUES of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
sent prepaid on application ; also prices to the trade, 
Post-office orders payable to Bass and Brown, or to STEFHEN 
Brown. Remittances required from unknown correspondents, 
BASS anp BROWN, Seep and HorricuLturaL EstaBLisH- 
MENT, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


OOK TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


Oona MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Billiter-street. 

N.B. Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired, 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 

ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 

look better than he now does when you are paying not less than 

12s, to 18s. per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! 


O YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well.—_MARY 
WEDLAKE anv CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
bushels daily and more. Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 
wall Railway. 
N.B. Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE.—Fire Annihilator 

Company.—MACHINES of various sizes, suited for rooms 
in priva’e houses, for shops, or for cabins, or holds of ships, are 
now on SALE; larger machines are made, adapted for ware- 
houses, factories, and extensive premises. Particulars and 
estimates, and cards for witnessing demonstrations of powers 
of the invention, may be had at the office, 105, Leadenhall. 
street, London. 


HOPE, NATAL, &c, 

PASSENGERS to the COLONIES generally may obtain their 
OUTFITS from S. W. SILVER and CO,, CLUTHIERS, &c., 
66 and 67, CORNHILL, at wholesale prices. SILVER ard CO, 
make nearly the wuole of the articles comprised im an outfit, 
to secure durability, so that the Cabin Folding Furniture may 
become permanent HouseholdF urniture on arrival in the colony. 

They also engage PASSAGES, and give ship sailing INFOR- 
MATION, but they neither receive nor pay a commission—their 
object being to give PASSENGERS who place themselves in 
their hands every benefit ; and they forward small packages for 
keg customers (gratis) through their AGENTS in the COLO- 

S. 

SILVER and CO. give DRAFTS on AUSTRALIA at sixty 
days’ sight of 103l. for every 100l. paid here. 

The EMIGRANT Fitting-out Branch is at No. 4, Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit-out 
for male or female, including bedding, may be obtained for 
FOUR POUNDS, 
=a ees ofeach at ST. GEORGE’S.CRESCENT, LIVER- 


Tie Agricultural Gasette, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wuonespar, April 24—Agricultural Society of England. 


THukspar, — 25—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
Wepnespar, May  1—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
Tuunspay, _ 


2—Agricultural Imp. Society of lreland, 


We desire the attention of those of our reader 
who are interested in the breeding of stock to the 
advertisement of the Highland Society, announcing 
that the period of entry for the sweepstakes for 
Short-horn Bulls, to be shown at Glasgow on the 
31st July and Ist and 2d August, is extended till 
June 1st. The entry is open to England and Ireland, 
and to animals which have already carried the 


Society’s first premium. 


TxE mode of paying Wacrs 1n Kinp has so many 
advantages—to the labourer in dear seasons, and to 
the farmer when low prices prevail—that we think 
it may not be uninteresting to our readers to specify 
in detail the nature of the custom in one of the 
localities in which it prevails. The following state- 
ments refer more particularly to the present wages 
of ploughmen in the parish of Kilmany, but they are 
also generally applicable to the greater portion of 
Fifeshire. Ploughmen are invariably hired for a 
year from Martinmas to Martinmas. Married men 
generally stay many years with the same master 


wherever there is anything like mutual satisfaction. 
There are numerous instances of foremen spending 
their whole married life-time in the service of one 
master, who, if he has it in his power, seldom permits 
long and faithful services to go unrewarded, or to 
allow such individuals to come to want in their 
declining years. Young, unmarried ploughmen 
seldom remain longer than one year in the same 
place, arising, no doubt, from the natural restless- 
ness of youth, and a very laudable desire to see other 
modes of conducting farm-work : 


Wages of Married Foremen per annum. 


Money hi Ms an 28 ToL ONO 
65 stones (14 lbs.) of Oatmeal, at 1s. 234d. 

per stone 38 BS “ue if 13) 18a 6% 
1200 yds. of Potato ground, at 3s. per 100 yds. 116 0 
House and garden ... = oe .. 2-10 0 
Cow and keep ee es pte <aaie yO» OF, 0; 
Allowance of bread and beer in hay-time 

and harvest ee as ” 910 0 

Total ... ...£29 14 63 


Or 11s. 5d. per week. 


Wages of Married Ploughmen (common workmen), 
Money res ee pees a .-£1010 0 
65 stones of Oatmeal, at 1s. 24d. per stone 318 64 
182 gallons of new milk, at 6d. per gallon* 411 0 
1200 yds. of Potato ground, at 3s. per 100 yds. 1 16 0 
House and garden ... ses sce ste 2G 
Allowance in hay-time and harves 010 0 


Total 
Or 9s. 13d. per week. 


Wages of Unmarried Ploughmen. 


w» £23 15 6 


Money sa = oe aD spel aia Of 0 
Oatmeal (same as above) ... vr ie iy BrlS be 
Milk ... wee vas ree Pre 411 0 
Allowance in hay-time and harvest ate (20510010 
Lodging, including bed-clothes, cooking, 
utensils, coals, &c. a8 ‘ae at 5 0 
Total ... w2 £22 4 64 


Or 8s. 63d. per week. : 
The money wages are not legally due until the 
expiry of the engagement, but it isa common custom 


* Some farmers give only the old Scotch pint, equal to 12 
gills nearly, as the daily allowance for each ploughman. The 
anauel quantity would, in these cases, only amount to 136 galls. 


for the master to pay a part at an earlier period if 
required by the servant. The oatmeal is delivered 
every two or three months in such quantity as best 
suits the conveniency of both parties. The milk is 
given daily and always new from the cow. In 
winter when there happens to be a great scarcity of 
this article, the ploughmen receive money in lieu 
thereof. The Potato ground is manured by the 
farmer, and also receives such horse-labour as may 
be necessary, while the ploughman furnishes seed 
and hand-labour. The produce of Potatoes from 
1200 yards is generally about three cart-loads, or 
somewhere about 45 cwts., and when the crop is 
sound there is a surplus to assist in feeding a pig. 
Before the Potato disease appeared the custom was 
togive married ploughmen three cart-loads of Potatoes 
yearly instead of Potato ground, but for several 
years back the sometimes total destruction of the 
crop rendered it impossible for the farmer to fulfil 
his bargain. 

The question of reducing the wages of farm 
servants has been agitated in some counties of 
England, but in Scotland no outward attempt has 
as yet been made to supplement low prices by 
encroaching on the hard-earned pittance of the 
agricultural labourer. Any relief to the farmer 
from this source must then be small indeed. Upon 
a farm of 240 acres, where four or five ploughmen 
may be employed, any reduction of wages could 
scarcely exceed 8/. or 10/. per annum; and this, 
though an insignificant sum to the master, would be 
seriously felt by the servants. The wages men- 
tioned in the foregoing statements have varied little, 
for many years back, in the districts to which they 
refer—the only difference being that before the 
repeal of the Corn-laws the item of oatmeal was 
of greater money value than it is now; but this is 
of little consequence to the labourer who consumes 
the whole quantity bargained, and thus it matters 
little to him whether the food thus consumed be 
high or low priced. 

The Scotch mode of paying wages partly in 
“kind” has sometimes, but erroneously, been com- 
pared to the “truck system” pursued covertly by 
some manufacturers, but it has no resemblance to it, 
inasmuch as the bargain is made with the perfect 
knowledge and consent of the workman before he 
enters his situation, who finds it more convenient and 
sure to have a certain amount of food guaranteed to 
him, so that he may be in'some measure independent 
of the fluctuation of prices. The Scotch ploughman 
is altogether in a different position from his English 
neighbour. He lives in a house on the farm, sup- 
plied and upheld to him by his employer, whereas 
the other is often located in a village where money 
can be readily converted into such necessaries and 
non-necessaries of life as may be required. The 
Fifeshire system of paying wages, partly in farm 
produce, is one simply of conveniency to the plough- 
man, who prefers to have the staple articles of his 
daily diet, meal and milk, given to him without 
trouble or expense. Unmarried men seldom use all 
the meal they receive, and they generally dispose of 
the surplus to married ploughmen with large families, 
whose allowance is seldom sufficient to supply them 
with oatmeal throughout the year. In the dear year 
of 1847 married ploughmen, whose annual allowance 
of oatmeal was insufficient for their wants, were very 
poorly off, in consequence of the high price they had 
to pay for what they bought in. The unmarried 
men, on the contrary, were much better off than 
usual, as they got a high price for their surplus oat- 
meal. The agricultural labourer, in the district re- 
ferred to, has generally suffered most when corn 
was high priced; and as, then, he did not receive 
any augmentation of wages, it would hardly be fair 
to darken his present gleam of sunshine by lowering 
his wages, to increase, by the few pounds thus 
obtainable, the sum total on the Credit side of the 
ledger. H. 


PROFITS OF CATTLE FEEDING. 
IN an editorial article, Feb. 23d, you ask your readers 


to give their experience on this subject, I accept your 
proposal. It is right that you Englishmen should know 
why we Irishmen are discontented ; why our lands are 
untilled and depopulated; why the estates of our gentry 
are being sold for 83 years’ purchase of the rental of 
1845; and why our nobles are exchanging incomes 
with their agents, and thankfully accepting of 6d. in the 
pound out of the rents of their principalities, leaving 
the agents to. scramble between the tenants and the 
creditors for the remaining 19s. 6d. as well as they can. 

In the article alluded to, you state that your model 
cattle feeder sold his. five Hereford oxen at 50s. per 
ewt:, thereby making 85/., or 17/. per head. On this 
the whole question turns: for suppose they had been 
sold at 13/. per head (and in the best market in Ireland, 
even that price could not now be obtained for animals 
weighing 6% ewt. each), there would then be left, not 
20/. 5s., but barely 5s. to pay for “the Swedes and Man- 
gold Wurzel that five oxen ate, and for attendance, 


fuel, and other expenses during 15 weeks ;” a profit 


very similar to what we are now receiving in Ireland, 
An Irish cattle feeder could no more obtain 50s. a cwt. 
for his fatted beast, than he could get 8s. per bushel 
for his Wheat, The present actual prices are not more 
than half those, and the poor farmer is robbed and 
plundered in every market, whether of grain or meat. 
If you doubt the assertion, take my experience during 
the present season in proof. 

In the first week of October last, I tied up 16 beasts 
to fatten; they consisted of six heifers that I had 
bought two years previously for 18/.; a bull 4} years 
old, for which I paid 9/, two years ago; and nine cows 
that had been in the dairy, which 1 wished to replace 
by young stock, Their food was excellent Swedes, and 
good oaten straw, regularly supplied; the cattle well 
littered and curry-combed every day. Having ascer- 
tained pretty nearly the weights of the cattle, both by 
measurement and by the opinions of competent judges, 
about a fortnight since I sent four of the heifers to 
Cork market, giving instructions to my man as to the 
lowest price he was to take for each, which was at the 
rate of about 32s. 6d. per cwt. But he sold none, and 
brought them all home again. I then suspected that there 
might be some error in the estimated weight, and to 
make sure, I caused the smallest of the heifers (esti- 
mated at 4 cwt., and for which 5/. 5s, had been the 
highest offer), to be killed for my own use. When cut 
up, I placed a hind quarter in the scales, and found it 
to weigh 113 lbs, ; so that the butcher would have had 
my meat at 26s. per ewt., besides fat, hide, head, in- 
sides, &c. While my beef was being salted, word was 
brought to me that a person from Cork was looking at 
the cattle. I offered the lot to him for 100/,-my 
poverty and not my will consenting, for my supply of 
food was running short, and the poor-rate collector was 
urgent and clamorous in his demand for 118/. due on 
my three farms, containing about 400 acres; and the 
upshot was that I took 907. cash down for the 15 beasts, 
which the buyer himself admitted would produce at 
least 75 ewt. of marketable beef. Now, can you or your 
English readers calculate my profit (for I perceive 
nothing but loss), to pay for 19 weeks’ attendance, and 
for 10 acres of Swedes set apart for these cattle, the 
whole of which was either consumed or stolen. In 
truth, I believe one-third of the crop disappeared in the 
latter way. LIadmit, indeed, that 1 have a pretty heap 
of excellent manure ; but if the straw consumed had 
been sold, the price of it would have purchased guano 
to three times the value of the dung. May I not, then, 
ask in conclusion, what Irish farmer can afford at these 
rates to grow Turnips or Wheat? Would it not be 
better to run the chance of even black Potatoes? C. C. 
Barretts, Cork, Feb. 28. 


ON INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF MEAT. 

In the kingdom of Great Britain, where the use of 
animal food enters so very largely into the list of articles 
of general consumption, the augmentation of the supply 
of that special commodity, in order to meet the demands 
of the rapidly increasing population, and also to extend 
the use of it among the lower orders of society, becomes 
a point of importance that is not exceeded in the value 
of the consideration by any national object in the whole 
circle of social and political economy. Food is_ the 
essential element of life, and being compesed of different 
articles the value of which stands in a relative position 
to each other, the attention must be directed to the 
providing of them, in the ratio which the commercial 
interchange has established. Bread and beef are known 
to form the food of the strongest quality ; labour is 
supported by these articles much longer than by vege- 
table productions, and the bodily vigour that is neces- 
sary to intellectual energy must be raised and upheld 
by the same means. The value of these articles has 
been raised to the top of the highest scale by the supe- 
rior quality, and that value has placed them too far 
beyond the reach of the poorer population. Fluctuations 
occur of high and low prices, for which no cause can be 
seen, nor can any preventive be applied ; all commer- 
cial uses are exposed to it, and the occurrence in the 
end is not deemed hurtful, But the quantity must be 
steadily increased in proportion to the uniform rise in 
the population ; demand necessarily calls for a supply, 
and incites the finding of the means of production. 
These means are advanced along with the other im- 
provements that are effected in the cultivation of the 
soil, which is the source and fountain of all organised 
existence. As the quadruped part of the animated 
world is wholly dependent on the earth for its support, 
both in quantity and quality, the primary attention 
must be directed to the cultivation of the land, in order 
that it may produce the greatest possible amount of the 
necessary articles. The performance of this most essen- 
tial requisite becomes a duty and an inquiry of the very 
last importance. 

It is now admitted as an indisputable fact that green 
erops form the basis of improved agriculture, both for 
production of corn and cattle. On whatever soils green 
crops can be got, other crops will invariably follow. 
Notwithstanding these most undeniable maxims in agri- 
culture, an unfortunate prejudice yet exists against the 
use of the crops, on account of requiring much labour 
and manure, and an undue degree of attention. A very 
strong predilection for Grass lands is still entertained, 
arising from the latent barbarism of the mind, which 
adopts and adheres to the customs and practices which 
chance and accident have placed in use, Grass lands 
of the very best quality will yield a quantity of human 
food as large as if the land was under an arable cul- 
ture ; but the case is wholly different on the inferior 


soils, which produce few Grasses, and mostly weeds, 
Where such soils are wet, close draining will wholly re- 
move the evil, and adapt them for the green crop culti- 
vation ; and for this purpose a most convenient accom- 
modation is now afforded by the Government loans of 
money at 6} per cent. 

The conversion of all lands of this deseription from the 
present unproductive state into the alternate system of 
cropping and grazing, may be very justly placed as the 
first step towards the augmentation of corn and beef, 
which are always considered to be the staff of life. In- 
ferior articles of food can only support animals of an 
inferior description, and also fewer in number than 
when the land is used in the production of the best 
known articles of nutriment. Green erop plants are 
now known that can be raised on all soils except the 
very stiffest clays, an advantage which very much en- 
courages the arable culture of every possible kind of 
land, Without this well known employment of the 
soil, the conversion of it to aration might be more 
justifiably refused. The retention of lands under such 
disadvantages arises wholly from prejudice. 

The introduction of green crops forms the most 
valuable revolution that ever has happened in the art 
of agriculture, and one of the most extraordin; 
events that are recorded in the annals of the progress of 
human improvements, The practice of cultivation has 
been completely revolutionised— better animals have 
been produced, and the supply of every kind of food 
has been most amazingly increased. It is a rigid law 
in the alterations of animal organisation, that the more 
the parts of it are refined, the quality of the food must 
be correspondingly raised ; and consequently the arable 
culture of the land must advance with, or rather pre- 
cede the improvements in the animal kingdom. The 
foundation must be laid on which to build the super- 
structure, and the durability of it must be continued, to 
support the constantly increasing quantity of the opera- 
tions. Experience bas shown that the dry food of hays 
and straws does not nourish and invigorate animals in 
apy just comparison with roots 5 the juices are wanting, 
and the useful saliva that is engendered by the masti- 
cation of the esculent materials. The manure is also 
very inferior from culmiferous food, and becomes very, 
much inereased in value when mixed with the urine 
and the feces that come from the use of rooted vegeta- 
bles. This property forms one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the use of esculents, 

The fattening of animals never reached any degree of 
perfection till the roots of Turnips and Potatoes were 
cultivated in a quantity to show the general advantages. 
The growth of the animal was slow, and the quality of 
the flesh was tough and meagre, and wholly wanting in 
the flavour and elasticity that are now procured. The 
number of the animals was also very deficient. The 
improvements that have been effected, and are now 
permanently established in the organisation of the 
animals of the farm, could not have been supported 
without a corresponding refinement in the nutrition 
afforded ; both quantity and quality become requisite 
to uphold and maintain an enlarged and improved 
carcase. 

The earth being the basis on which every human 
effort is exerted, the first attention must be directed to 
the condition of its capability of production, and to the 
means that are required for the development of its re- 
sources. The just appropriation of its uses, according 
to the best modern knowledge of cultivation, is the most 
important enquiry, in order that the quantity may be 
increased both of animal and vegetable food. After the 
breaking up of the inferior Grass lands that have been 
mentioned, the main object of attention must be to fit 
them for the production of green crops, by draining 
where necessary, and by paring and burning where 
much foggage covers the surface. As has been before 
mentioned, wherever green crops are got other crops 
will follow, and consequently more cattle can be kept, 
and the animals of a better quality. 

Next to the conversion of the inferior Grass lands 
into the arable state, the better cultivation of the lands 
that are and have been under tillage, may be placed as 
an infallible mode of increasing the supply of the neces- 
saries of life. On a very large part of these lands suf. 
ficient capital and labour are not expended, injudicious: 
cropping is practised, and over the breadth of the king- 
dom the returns of crops fails by more than one-third 
of the easily available produce. Draining is mostly 
everywhere wanted, and the facility which is now offered 
in the loans of money by Government for that purpose: 
is not extensively accepted. Green crops are not used 
to the full extent even in the fittest localities; pre~ 


judices remain to be overcome after an experience, of 


the inestimable benefits of more than three-fourths of a 
century. The produce of every kind is thus curtailed ; 
the animals of use are lessened in number and reduced 
in quality, and the prices of value are unnecessarily 
enhanced, Every enlightened observer never fails to 
record the universal prevalence of hurtful prejudices, 
antiquated eustoms, and bigoted practice, which most 
effectually retard the progress of improvements, and 
limit the supply of food. In order to bring about the 
most desirable result of the most enlightened practice, 
the minds of the operators must be first enlightened by 
education, which will enable them to see the object in 
prospect, and then to find the means necessary to effect 
the attainment. Liberality of mind is essential to the 
introduction of improvements, and it can only be ob- 
tained by the expansion of the intellectual faculties that 
arise from a varied and comprehensive learning. This) 
enlightenment of the mind bears in the first place on 
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the cultivation of the earth, and is next applied to the 
use of the better implements of every kind, dead, 
animal and vegetable, The first improvement is re- 
quired in the agent of operation—it must perform the 
first and the most necessary part, and provide for the 
gradual and regular progression of the connected chain 
of the improvements. Without this fundamental re- 
quisite, no lasting benefit will be derived, the parts will 
not be duly apportioned, and the necessary mutual sup- 
port will not be afforded, 

The “radical” improvement must begin in the en- 
lightenment of the minds of the cultivators, in order to 
introduce the known practices of the greatest value, 
which will at least double the quantity of the produce 
of land of every kind, and the number of cattle among 
the other articles. In order to rear animals to the 
useful maturity, green crops must form the foundation 
of the system of proceeding ; by these crops, the animals 
are quickly pushed into value, the manure that is made 
on the farm is greatly increased both in quantity and 
quality, and by that means and by the working of the 
land for the growth of the eseulent roots, the production 
of the future culmiferous and leguminous crops amounts 
to an absolute certainty. 
cattle the greater will be the produce of grain. The 
want of green crops limits the number of cattle, and 
the existing quantity is reared in an imperfect and 
profitless manner. J. D. 

( To be continued.) 


Home Correspondence. 

Relations between Landlord and Tenant.—There are 
few subjects of more general interest at the present 
moment than the relation between tenant and landlord ; 
they are so mixed up together that it is almost impos- 
sible one can suffer without bringing distress and incon- 
venience upon the other, It is not a question of the 
greatest amount of rent to be paid by the farmer, or 
how cheap he can obtain his land, but what is the fair 
value of his holding, as between man and man, honestly 
and fairly. The landlord, on the one hand, not wishing 
to receive more than is just, and the tenant, on the 
other hand, not exaggerating the depreciation of pro- 
duce. These are matters of no difficult management 
where the parties concerned have confidence in each 
other. The complaint of distress amongst all classes 
may be accounted for, in some measure, by individuals, 
during the period of high prices, living up to, and even 
beyond their incomes, and having nothing to fall back 
upon to meet the sudden change in the market. Those 
men who have saved money when their profits were 
large will now be able, by judicious management, to 
* weather the storm, and right themselves in the course 
of a couple of years ; on the contrary, those who never 
had capital to commence with, and were careless when 
they had opportunities of adding to the stock purse, 
will suffer severely, if they are not obliged to.resign 
their farms into the hands of a new race, who will enter 
the field prepared to invest their cash in the land, in 
the same manner that a shopkeeper would in trading in 
soap and candles, &c. I have heard it stated in con- 
versation that many farmers have declared that they 
will take care of themselves, if left in possession of their 
holdings for two years more ; after which time the land- 
lords may do what they please with the soil ; implying 
that the land will be exhausted by over-cropping, to 
remunerate them for losses. I merely repeat what has 
been said, without vouching for the truth of the rumour ; 
neither do I believe the great majority of tenants would 
aet.so madly, for their own interests ; as a temporary 
advantage of a very questionable nature would be 
attended with most disastrous consequences to the landed 
interest and all persons attached to it, from the highest 
to the lowest. There is nothing more destructive to 
farming than full cropping without efficient dressing ; 
and to exhaust the soil amounts to insanity, as 
the mischief which may be perpetrated in two years 
would not, probably, be repaired in half a dozen or 
more, Wheat cannot be much lower than it is, and 
farmers have arrived at a point from which they will 
probably advanee. Food having fallen in price, every- 
thing should in proportion be reduced, which, if it was 
the case, we should be in much the same position asif pro- 
tection was still the law of the land. Now suppose that 
the agricultural body were to encourage those who sold 
the commodities they required at a fair remunerating 
rate, compared with the alteration of other prices, at the 
Same time entering into engagements with their land- 
lords to either value their farms at a corn rent or re- 
duce them to the standard of those who do. so 
There can be no question where very large fortunes are 
made bya few, there is much more distress existing 
in the country than where there are many who share in 
moderate profits, Let any. intelligent person travel 

gh the rural districts, who understands the differ- 
ence between land well tilled, and that which is un- 
drained and badly cultivated, and he will find a vast 
extent of acreage in a most primitive state, wasting its 
Strength in the production of weeds. On inquiring the 
reason of such neglect, the answer will probably be, 
prices are so low it does not pay to spend money on the 
land; then surely it cannot remunerate the farmer allow- 
ing it to remain idle, having his rent to make up. I 
never could yet understand why land under garden 
Management can return a profit at a rent of 41, per acre, 
where the same description of soil under the plough is 
thought dear at 2/, per acre, and yet not 200 yards 
apart—similar grain and roots being sownon each. To 
elucidate this apparent. mystery, we must conclude the 
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his ground justice, whilst the other is over-burthened 
with more land than he can manage, with the funds at 
his command ; therefore are high prices blamed because 
they compel exertion, In days gone by, high prices 
smoothed the agricultural path, and permitted the easy 
going tenant to rest in security ; guaranteeing half 
a crop as enough to live upon. Now matters have 
assumed a different aspect, and every inch of soil must 
bear its fair proportion ‘towards the maintenance of the 
million, or they will of necessity call in to their aid 
foreign grain. What has enabled the manufacturers to 
keep the home market to themselves and drive com- 
petitors from the field? The use of means to multiply 
production, such as gold and machinery, and it is only 
by the free use of these, added to untiring energy, that 
they have attained their proud position. Farmers will 
haye to adopt much the same system, and follow so 
good anexample. It seems rather a reflection upon 
England to hear it said, that foreigners can beat us in 
farming ; it cannot be because labour is cheaper, when 
good workmen may be hired in the rural districts at 
8s, per week. It cannot be because money is scarce, 
when any amount may be borrowed on real security at 
4 per cent. It cannot be that Britons are less hardy, 
and more afraid of toil than those of other nations ; her 
soldiers and sailors are evidence against such a 
supposition. It cannot be that the islanders are 
more ignorant than their neighbours, when they are 
generally said to have a large share of common 
sense, Then what is it that throws a damp over the 
agriculturist’s spirits? All trades must advance with 
the age, if they expect to prosper, and farming must not 
be left out of the list. Land will always be a fair in- 
vestment for spare cash. Falcon. 

Farming to a Profit.—Every one will readily admit 
that a great improvement has taken place within the 
last 20 years in agricultural science; but there has 
often arisen a question in our mind whether a corre- 
sponding improvement has taken place in agriculture 
considered as a profitable trade. Farming is now be- 
coming rather a fashionable employment ; many of our 
aristocrats are spending their thousands in having their 
farms properly drained and subsoiled throughout; and 
very well it is for those who have plenty to spend. But 
is it right for those of the middle class of society to 
embark their whole capital in a trade, unless it can be 
shown that there is a certainty of a profitable remu- 
neration, I have been struck lately in travelling 
through one of the southern counties with the very 
great differences in the modern system of farming, 
After passing for miles through agricultural districts 
in the older style of farming—small fields, innumerable 
hedges, glimpses of sloppy farm-yards, or of a team of 
horses (six horses, a man and two boys leading them), 
we have certainly felt relieved upon suddenly coming 
to. an open space of perhaps 300 acres without a tree 
upon it all, evidently under the highest state of cultiva- 
tion ; ploughs hard at work (two horses and one man), 
and, on nearer investigation, we could discover the 
cattle all box-fed, and everything in first-rate style. If 
we were to go to the former of these farms, and ask 
to see his accounts, he would stare, or probably laugh 
and say “ he did not know how to write, and therefore 
could keep none.” Our contempt of him would then 
be at its height ; and our esteem of the other would be 
heightened in the same proportion when, in reply to a 
similar question, he would produce half a dozen large 
volumes ; tell us to a penny the amount of food each ox 
had eaten—to an inch the length of land each horse 
had trod, and to a shilling the money that had passed 
through his hands. But let us go to the bankers, and 
see how much remains in the said gentleman’s hand, 
and how much in the old farmer’s whom we so despise, 
and we shall find that as far as money is an object the 
latter is the best farm. Though praise and admiration 
are very well in their way, they are not very satisfying 
things to live on; and we certainly would advise those 
farmers who have wives and children depending upon 
them, to think rather less about the appearance of their 
cattle and fields, and look to stricter economy in the 
more important items of labour, seed, and manure. 
Le. PR. 

Threshing Machines.—I should have regretted the 
accidental error that crept in my last communication if 
it had not brought forth the ability of your correspondent 
“ Lusor.” It is to be hoped he will continue to give 
his information, as there are few objects of more 
importance to the farmer than a speedy and an easy 
threshing machine. I should be much obliged for his 
or any of our readers’ opinion, as 1 am about altering 
mine,  Lusor” states that the rollers probably take 
off one-sixth of the power, but I should say nearer one- 
half than one-third, when it is taken into consideration 
the length of time a sheaf is under operation, and that 
the rollers have, in Scotch machines like mine, the 
greatest part of the weight of a heavy close concave, 
which is raised with the top one when taking too much 
feed. If I discard them and feed near the summit of 
the drum, as “ Lusor” recommends, I am ata loss how 
that should be done without reversing the motion of the 
drum and taking away the revolving rake, for my 
machine has the mouth of the rollers, the axis of the 
drum, and the axis of the revolving rake, all in a line; 
in which case, to be out of their way, the feeder would 
be placed inconveniently high. Would he propose the 
old drum anda new hollow concave, or would he, as 
there will be required a counter-shaft to reverse the 
motion, prefer both new, and about the size they are 
generally made? The engine could be reversed, but 


man with the small holding has a capital sufficient to do | the other machinery attached will not permit it, Whose 


principle of drum and concave would he prefer? The 
barn work of Mr. Wood’s machine offered the least 
resistance to the dynamometer at Norwich. Does 
“ Lusor” know the principle, and will he give that know- 
ledge to your readers; and is he acquainted with the 
form and manner of working of Messrs, Garrett’s prize 
machine? and give that as well. One of your sub- 
scribers wishes to know the “best mode of applying 
steam-power.” ‘lo make the most of the fuel it will 
require a double cylinder engine, the small cylinder to 
work with high pressure steam, the large one to be 
worked with the steam when having done its duty in the 
small one, and when used in the large one, then to be 
condensed, to have a fixed tubular boiler, large in com- 
parison, to expose a great surface to the flame and 
heated air, to make the most of the fuel ; to have a high 
chimney, to get a powerful draught ; and a self-regu- 
lating damper, to regulate that draught, or it will cause 
a great loss of fuel, but as the first cost of such an 
engine will be great, and as skill to manage such an 
engine will be very expensive, I should say that a high 
pressure engine will be had for a much less cost, and as 
any sharp man will be able to manage it, one of that 
description will be most suitable for farmers generally 3 
but it should be made with its ports and passages so 
large as not to be less than an eighth of the area of the 
piston, which should be a correct metallic one ; the 
length of the stroke should not be more than twice the 
diameter of the cylinder, the piston to travel not less 
than 200 feet per minute, to be assisted by a good fly-~ 


wheel, and the steam to be cut off at one-third of the | 


stroke. This can be done by a very plain movement, 
described in the “ Artizan’’ for last March, but it will 
require it to be divested of the apparatus adopted for 
locomotive engines, to enable the engineer to cut off the 
steam at any point whilst the engine is running. The 
boiler should have not less than one foot of space exposed 
to the flame and heated air for every square inch of 
area on the piston, and for every 10 feet of heated 
surface not less than 1 foot of grate. The boiler that 
will take the least trouble is a long cylindrical one, no 
larger in diameter than will just admit a person to clean 
it, and then it will be longer and take more of the heat 
from the fire. What is most against this sort is, that it 
takes so long a time to boil; this may be obviated by 
having the diameter larger, the length shorter, anda 
flue about 14 or 15 inches through it. This boiler wilh 
hold much less water to boil, and consequently take less 
time to get up steam, which will be both saving of fuel 
and time. ‘The boilers of steam-engines require our 
utmost care to discern those of the best principle, for in 
the “ Patent Journal,” in the monthly part for last 
December, the editor, in an article on “ Furnaces and 
fire places,’’ states, “that in them generally the waste: 
of heat is so great that from three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the fuel is unnecessarily expended,” and in a calcula, 
tion he shows that, in an engine chimney which evolved 
19,000 cubie feet in a minute, there was as much heat 
lost as would supply an engine of 200 horse power, as 
he frequently found the heat of the air at the base of 
the chimney from 700° to 800° Fahrenheit, almost four 
times the temperature of boiling water. What would 


.be a better subject for a prize essay by our Royal Agri- 


cultural Society than one to be adopted by farmers of 
this waste heat, and the heat from the waste steam of 
high pressure engines ? One way of employing the heat 
of the fire after leaving the boiler would be to let it go 
under and round a sheet iron vessel, which could be 
used as a kiln for drying grain or other articles, and the 
waste steam could be used for cooking food for cattle, 
or for steaming bones, which, after a few hours subjec- 
tion to that heat would very easily be broken with a 
wooden mallet ; but, in either case, the ready exit for 
the steam must be provided, or the power of the engine 
would be greatly diminished. Richard Nicklin, Isle 
of Man. 


aortettes. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

ProFEssor Way, Consulting-Chemist to the Society, 
delivered a lecture on the Chemical Principles of Cheese 
and Butter-making, before the members of the Society, 
at their house in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, 
the 17th of April; the .Earl of Ducie, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

LECTURE ON THE CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES OF BUTTER 
AND CHEESE-MAKING.—Mr. Way commenced his lecture 
by stating that.on two different previous occasions he 
had had the pleasure of bringing before the Society 
subjects upon which he had been personally engaged, 
and to which, he hoped, his investigations had brought 
some additional knowledge. The lectures he alluded to 
were those on guano, and on the absorptive powers of 
soils, But it was not in the nature of things, however 
desirable it might. be, that he should be able to bring 
before them on each occasion some subject new to the 
agricultural world, In the present lecture he should 
merely embody in a condensed, form that ‘information 
which his hearers could, if they sought it, find equally 
well, or better given, in books, There was, however, 
good reason to believe, that truths, when orally enun- 
ciated, possessed ten times more penetrative power (if 
he might so say) than any power of written language 
could infuse into them, To this circumstance, and to 
the obvious importance of recalling to our minds from 
time to time the great principles involved in the prac- 
tice of agriculture, he must trust for the success of the 
presentlecture. He must be excused for once more 
remarking, that a fundamental part of the plan of these 
monthly lectures was, in his mind, the opportunity for 
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subsequent remarks by the members present, and he 
hoped they would freely offer such observations as 
might occur to them. They lecturer went on to say, 
that to understand the circumstances affecting cheese 
and butter, they must first of all examine the composi- 
tion of milk. The popular knowledge of milk was that 
it consisted of butter, cheese, and whey,—at least these 
were the three parts into which it was usually seen to 
be capable of separation ; but this division of the ingre- 
dients of milk left out of the question a substance of 
whose existance in milk many people were entirely 
ignorant, but to which, in a philosophical point of view, 
the greatest amount of attention was due—he meant the 
sugar of milk. Ina chemical point of view, milk con- 
sisted of five parts, butter, curd, milk sugar, water, and 
saline matter. ‘The diagram on the wall gave the rela- 
tive quantities of these ingredients in different kinds of 


milk, 
COMPOSITION OF MILK. 


Ass. 


Goat, 


Cow. 


Woman, 
4.48 
3.13 
4.77 
0.60 

87.02 


4.08 
3.32 
5.28 
0,58 
86,80 


a, Oe 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100,00 _ 

The sugar of milk, it would be seen, existed in consi- 
derable quantity in it, equalling in the cow the weight of 
the curd. In England, he believed it was never pre- 
pared for domestic or other purposes ; but in Switzer- 
land it formed a considerable article of commerce. 
Mr. Way exhibited a specimen of milk sugar, and ob- 
served that it would be found to possess only a slightly 
sweet taste, which was due to its very limited solubility. 
This circumstance prevented its extensive use as a 
substitute for ordinary sugar, because it could only be 
employed in the form of a syrup, and required so much 
water to dissolve it as greatly to reduce the strength of 
any liquid to which it was added. Now, milk sugar, 
although by itself, or in solution in pure water, it would 
keep well, was very liable to change when in contact 
with bodies having the nature of ferments. Milk was, 
when drawn from the cow, slightly alkaline to test- 
paper ; but in a short time it became sour and curdled. 
This souring was due to the production of an acid from 
the sugar, which had, from this circumstance, been 
ealled the Jactic acid, or the acid of milk. The same 
eompound was formed in many other circumstances, 
and its production was not confined to milk sugar, but 
occurred in the other forms of sugar. Thus lactic acid 
was produced when Cabbage is cut up and allowed to 
become sour, formiog the sour-krout of the Conti- 
nent. The {sourness of brewers’ grains is due to 
the same acid. Mr. Way exhibited a diagram which 
rors how easily the sugars could pass into lactic 
acid, 
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3.55 
6.50 
0.45 
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Casein (pure curd) 
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RELATION OF SUGAR TO’LACTIC ACID. 


Carbon. | Hydrogen. 


Oxygen. 


Cane Sugar 
Grape Sugar 
Milk Sugar 24 24 24 
Lactic Acid... 6 6 6 

Thus milk sugar was in relation to the acid in ques- 
tion of such composition that one equivalent or com- 
bining proportion of it could, without adding to or sub- 
fracting from its component parts, produce four 
equivalents of lactic acid. Now in the natural souring 
of milk this transformation occurs, but the question 
arises, how is it brought about? Mr. Way had be- 
fore stated that ferments in general had this power of 
acidifying milk sugar. It was an axiom with chemists 
that ferments are substances in a state of decay, and in 
virtue of that state capable of imparting it to other sub- 
stances. The difference between a ferment and a fer- 
mentable substance was in general this: The body 
producing a ferment was liable to change by simple ex- 
posure to air. The body in which the fermenting 
process can be induced is not liable to change by ex- 
posure to air, but in the presence of the ferment is 
capable of ready conversion. The class of ferments 
generally contain nitrogen; the bodies liable to fer- 
mentation do not. Mr. Way had collected in a Table 
some of the more important of the proximate principles 
containing nitrogen, and also some of those which do not 
contain this element. 

NITROGENOUS PROXIMATE PRINCIPLES (MvutpeRr). 
Fibrin 
from 
Blood. 


12 equiv. 
14 


12 equiv. 
12 


12 equiv. 
4 


Casein 
from 
Milk, 


Albumen 
From | From 
Eggs. | Blood. 

54.84 

7.09 

15,83 

21,23 

0.33 

0.68 


100.00 


Carbon s.. 
Hydrogen ... 
Nitrogen ... 
Oxygen 
Phosphorus wee 
Sulphur... ... 


100.00 
NON-NITROGENOUS 


100.00 | 100.00 


Milk 


Grape 
Sugar. 


Starch, Sugar. 


Gum. 


44,47 
6.28 
49,25 


100.00 | 100,00 100.00 | 100.00 

_ Amongst the former would be found casein, the name 
given by chemists to the principle which is found in the 
eurd or cheese of milk. Casein, as it existed in milk, 


45,10 
6,10 
48.80 


40.47 
6.59 
52.94 


42.57 
6.44 
50.99 


Carbon ‘ 
Hydrogen... 
Oxygen 


was in a fluid or semi-fluid state, but most people 
were familiar with it in the form of curd. If 
the curd of milk, carefully separated by pressure 
from the whey, was exposed to the air, it soon began to 
acquire a putrid smell; in this state it would, if 
mixed with sweet milk, rapidly cause it to turn sour. 
The same thing happened in the case of the natural sour- 
ing of milk ; by the exposure ofgthe casein to the air it 
underwent a change which enabled it to act upon the 
milk sugar, converting it into lactic acid. This souring of 
milk was influenced by a variety of circumstances, to 
some of which Mr. Way would allude presently ; but 
his present object was to explain and to enforce upon 
their attention the consecutive changes occurring—first, 
by the action of the air on the curd, and, secondly, by 
the influence of the ferment so produced upon the sugar 
of the milk. A right understanding of these changes 
would simplify and explain the greater part of the phe- 
uomena which presented themselves in the operations 
of the dairy. 

It was well known that the most minute precau- 
tions were necessary in the management of a dairy. 
One of the most important of these was temperature. 
The action of the air upon nitrogenous substances was, 
in all cases, favoured by a moderate elevation of tem- 
perature. Practically this circumstance was well 
understood and applied in the construction of dairies, 
which were usually sunk below the level of the earth, 
and were as far as possible shaded from the direct rays 
of the summer’s sun. ‘The use of water as a means of 
regulating temperature was also known. ‘The plentiful 
sprinkling of the walls, the floor, and the benches, being 
intended to reduce the temperature by the cold pro- 
duced in evaporation. But Mr. Way thought: that, 
by a little ingenuity, much greater advantage might be 
taken of this well-known law of evaporation. Thus, for 
instance, it seemed to him perfectly practicable to 
imitate in dairies the methods of producing cold which 
were practised in hot climates. One of these was to 
cover the openings of communication with the external 
air by mats kept constantly wet, which insured a cool 
and refreshing breeze. In many instances where the 
command of water existed, this practice might be 
worthy of imitation in dairies. The colour of the walls 
was another not unimportant circumstance in the forma- 
tion of dairies. In one instance he had known of a 
large dairy constructed of wood being painted black, or 
rather being covered with tar. As black is the colour 
of all others the most absorbent of heat, the results may 
be guessed. Scrupulous cleanliness is another of the 
essentials of dairy management—the scalding and 
cleansing and airing of the milk-pans, and other utensils, 
being of the first consequence. The reason of this was 
also obvious ; any minute portion of milk left from one 
operation would necessarily become so changed by the 
next as greatly to hasten the internal chemical changes 
in the milk. Another class of phenomena was connected 
with the extraordinary power of minute and inap- 
preciable quantities of animal effluvia to produce change 
in such a delicately compounded fluid as milk. Thus, 
it wasa rule never to have a dairy near a stable or 
other bad smell; there must be no drain near it, no 
meat kept in it, and the cheese itself should, where 
possible, be separated as far ag possible. In these 
cases, as indeed in all cases of noxious effluvia, it was 
believed that excessively minute quantities of decom- 
posing animal matter were carried in the airy rapidly 
inducing changes of a chemical nature inj substances 
susceptible of such changes. in the case of milk, the 
phenomena were all referable to the tendency of casein 
to undergo change, which was much enhanced by 
exposure to impure air. 

Mr. Way said that he had now shortly to call atten- 
tion to the curdling of milk. It was seen that the 
natural souring was due to production of lactic acid ; 
but in what way did this bring about a separation of 
the curd? This question was best answered by ex- 
amining the properties of casein. Casein, or the curd 
of milk, was but slightly soluble in water, but very 
soluble in a weak solution of an alkali. In milk, casein 
was kept in solution by a small quantity of soda, which 
accounted for the alkalinity of the milk when fresh 
drawn. Upon the formation of the acid, this latter 
seizes the soda, thus depriving the curd of its solvents, 
and the consequence was that the curd was immediately 
set free. The separation of the curd from the whey 
was assisted by warming the milk ; this was the reason 
why milk, slightly sour, but not curdled, became so 
when added to hot tea. If this explanation of the 
curdling of milk was correct, the same result would be 
obtained by the use of vinegar or muriatic acid; and 
Mr. Way showed that these acids would curdle fresh 
milk. The lecturer then went on to say that he would 
make a very short sketch of the different operations of 
butter and cheese-making. 

Cream.—Cream, he stated, was merely a’ concen- 
tration of milk; the butter, by its lightness, rising 
and carrying with it a certain quantity of casein ; it 
was therefore merely a mechanical separation, Clouted 
or Devonshire cream was butter with a larger quantity 
of cheesy matter, and therefore less wholesome than 
ordinary cream. Cream cheese was one step further 
than Devonshire cream, being a mixture of casein aud 
butter with a considerable quantity of whey not pressed 
out. To this circumstance was attributable the impos- 
sibility of keeping cream cheese sweet more than a few 
days. There was a method of preserving cream and 
milk sweet for some time, which was interesting in a 
chemical point of view. [t consisted in the periodical 
heating of the milk or cream to the boiling point. If 


\ 


this were done every morning or second morning the 
milk may be preserved for several weeks. In the same 
way if fresh cream be bottled and well corked, the 
bottles then placed in cold water gradually raised to the 
boiling point, it will be preserved for months. The 
explanation in these cases is that, by a temperature of 
212° Fahrenheit, the quantity of ferment produced by 
the action of the air on the casein is destroyed ; if no 
further contact of air takes place, the change of milk 
sugar into lactic acid is suspended ; but if the milk be 
exposed to the air after boiling, a further quantity of 
ferment is produced, to destroy which, before it greatly 
accumulates, recourse must be again had to the process 
of heating. 

Mr. Way thought it possible that the bisulphite of 
lime, the use of which had excited so much attention 
lately as a means of retarding the fermentation of the 
juice of the cane, and the Beet-root, in the prepara- 
tion of sugar, might be advantageously employed in 
the preservation of milk ; but possibly the inventor had 
contemplated this application of his process. 

Burrern.—The separation of butter in churning was 
considered a mechanical process, but there were one 
‘or two circumstances which seemed to favour the 
notion that chemical action of some kind occurred 
during the operation. The circumstances affecting the 
butter were the same as those affecting the milk. Butter 
was never entirely free from casein and milk sugar. 
The casein, although it did not exceed one-half per cent. 
of the weight of the butter, yet was sufficient to make 
the preservation of butter difficult, The methods of 
preserving by salting and pressure were intended to 
meet this tendency of butter to become rancid—here, 
again, possibly the bisulphite of lime might be useful. 
There was a method of preserving butter for domestic 
purposes described in Mr. Rham’s “ Dictionary of the 
Farm” (p. 113), and which was founded on the separa- 
tion of the casein and the buttermilk. It consisted in 
melting the butter and allowing the casein and water to 
separate and fall to the bottom. The solid butter thus 
obtained was less finely-flavoured ; but it kept better, 
and was much preferable to salt butter for pastry and 
other such purposes. ‘To remove the turnipy taste in 
butter, Mr. Way recommended either stirring the milkas 
it is drawn, or the addition of a little saltpetre ; or the’ 
adoption of the Rev. Mr. Huxtable’s plan, namely, 
adding to each gallon of the milk a table-spoonful of the 
clear solution of half an ounce of chloride of lime (or 
bleaching powder), in a gallon of water. In respect to the 
theory of the formation of butter in the cow, Mr. Way 
remarked that it was believed that although fat (and by 
parity of reasoning butter) could be formed from the 
starch and mucilage of the food, that in the presence of * 
sufficient oily matter it was not likely that any 
such production of fat should take place; then 
came the question how far oily foods would in- 
crease the yield of butter. It must not be lost sight 
of, however, that butter consisted of two fats—a 
solid and a liquid ; and that, according as the one or 
the other predominate the butter was firm or soft ; the 
oils might possibly increase the quantity, but would the 
quality be good? He would suggest as an experiment 
of physiological interest an attempt to feed a cow with 
a mash in which suet as a solid fat should be intro- 
duced, By proper measures, best known to dairy- 
farmers, a cow might be made to eat this perhaps, and 
it would be interesting to know the results on the 
quantity and quality of butter. 

CurEse.—Mr. Way remarked that the curdling of 
milk was due as before explained to acids, which com- 
bined with the soda of the soluble curd. In general 
the production of acid in the milk was brought about 
by the use of rennet, which was a ferment produced by 
the exposure of the lining membrane of the stomach 
of a calf to the air. The use of rennet presupposed of 
course the destruction of the milk sugar, and therefore 
the whey was sour. In Germany and Switzerland, and 
particularly in Holland, the acetic and muriatic acids 
were used to curdle milk for cheese. Mr. Way ex- 
hibited a diagram of the composition of cheese, which 
would show that although we believed cheese to be dry, 
it still retained a large quantity of water. 

COMPOSITION OF CHEESE (Jonnston.) 


North 


Skim | Double 
Milk | Glou- |Ched- 
Cheese.| cester. 


43,82 35.81 35.58 
25.00 
30,11 


6,29 


36.04 
28.98 
30.40 

4,58 


44.80 
28.16 
28.04 

3.99 


100.02 99.99 | 100.00} 99.98 99.99 |100,00 


The relative richness of cheeses was due to the quan- 
tity of butter in them. The rich cheeses were those which 
it was most difficult to keep. The thorough salting and 
perfect washing of the curd also rendered cheese liable 
to change, although, as in the case of butter, every pre~ 
caution in this direction was unfortunately opposed to 
the production of cheese of good flavour ; those cheeses 
that keep best, as the Dutch and Suffolk cheeses, being 
far less agreeable to eat. 

Before he sat down, Mr. Way wished to make one or 
two observations upon the effect of dairy cultivation om 
the land. Obviously by exporting butter and cheese 
from a farm, we export the same elements as in ordi- 
nary Wheat, beef, and mutton farming. In addition, 
however, to the carbonaceous and nitrogenous elements 
so exported, a quantity of mineral matter, chiefly phos- 
phate cf lime, is removed by the cheese and in the bones 
of the calves. In old pastures this was never replaced, 


Water 
Casein 
Butter 


Saline matter| 5.18 


16—1850. ] 


until the practice of manuring} with bones came into 
use. Bones, as exhibited in the diagram, contain 50 


per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
COMPOSITION OF BONES. 


THOMSON. VALENTIN. 
3 a S aa 2 Ss lou 
& o |s° ae oe 
Sails ,|8o lasglasg] Sa 
2/28 | 23 |s82|s25| 2 
5 a 5 ° ra Pea labs]! 84 
(oi oe o q Bu [-e j=} 
=] [=| bee |POo |Ro 
Organic matter,) | 45.3 | 48.5 | 39.5 | 38.02] 41,16] 48.56 
combustible .., 
Phospliate of Lime... 50.6 | 45.2 | 56.1 | 52.93} 49.02] 41,77 
Carbonate of Lime...) 4.5 6.1 3.6 7.66) 7.76) 7,11 
Magnesia ... ... ...| 0.9 0.2 0.8 | *0.25} 1.54) 0.88 
Salts ofSoda ... ...| 0.3 0.2 0.8 1.19} 0.51] 1.67 
Oran) Pee cca OD |) OL | 0.6 0,00} 0.00} 0.00 
99.8 | 100.3 | 100.8 | 100.05] 99.99} 99.99 


* Phosphate of magnesia. 

The organic part was composed of oil and gelatin, 
the latter of which was a nitrogenous substance, as 
shown in the diagram below. 

CARTILAGE OF Th eats ia 


Carbon a oon 

Hydrogen... eae wey ane weg 6.00) 
Nitrogen eee Ce aa ae oval LS AY, 
Sulphur ee sar aaa an ve 0,56 
Oxygen Ac ope Sa See we. 23,57 


Total .:. eas «+» 100.00 

Now if had been found that 1000 lbs. of milk contain 
phosphoric acid equal to about 3 lbs. of phosphate of 
lime. Mr, Curwen found that ina mixed dairy of long 
and short-horns on an average of four years 3700 quarts 
of milk were annually produced by each cow. Upon 
this{ealculation about 27 lbs. of phosphate of lime would 
be annually carried off, and that without taking into 
account the bones of the calf removed. To replace the 
phosphate of lime 4 ewt. of bones must annually be added 
for each cow that was kept. By a further calculation 
Mr. Way showed that if the use of bones were to re- 
place the nitrogen carried off in the milk, about 15 
times the quantity would be requisite that was needed 
for the replacement of the phosphate of lime. 

It must be believed, then, that although the nitro- 
genous matter of the bones was highly useful to pasture 
lands, the phosphate of lime was the principal advan- 
tage in their application. If a contrar} creed were 
maintained, it was plain that the application of the ni- 
trogenous matter was attended with an unnecessary 
waste of phosphate of lime. To the one class of be- 
lievers, the mineral phosphate of lime, or coprolite, and 
the African and other phosphatic guanos, were open ; to 
the other, the employment of ammoniacal manures like 
the sulphate of ammonia, Under any circumstances, 
Mr, Way thought that Peruvian guano would act with 
the same kind of benefit as bones. 

At the conclusion of the Lecture, the noble Chairman 
detailed to the meeting the immediate and permanent 
effect of bones applied at the rate of 23 qrs. or 20 bushels 

er acre, on some of his dairy Jand on the sandstone in 

loucestershire, where the largest dressing of the richest 
manure had produced no appreciable result. He had 
accordingly become a purchaser of bones to a great 
extent.—Prof. Way alluded to the advantages to be 
derived from employing dissolved coprolites for the 
Turnip crop, on land deficient in phosphate of lime, of 
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condition.—On the motion of Sir Rozert Price, Bart., 
M.P., seconded by Colonel Challoner, the best thanks of 
the meeting were then voted to Professor Way for his 
kindness in delivering before them so interesting a 
lecture on that occasion. 

American Cuurn.—At the‘request of Colonel CaaL- 
LONER, the Secretary laid before the meeting the cor- 
respondence in which he had been engaged on the 
subject of the American air-churn, which had recently 
attracted much public attraction : from which corres- 
pondence it appeared that the operation of the churn in 
question would be exhibited by the patentee at the 
weekly meeting of the Council on Wednesday next, the 
24th inst., at 12 o’clock, when all members of the 
Society, who wished to be present, would have the pri- 
vilege of admission. 


Rebtems, 
The Modern Dairy and Cowkeeper. 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Tuis little book is a useful compendium of facts con- 
nected with the management of cows. It treats perhaps 
too much of the theory of the subject, giving too many 
extracts from the writings of scientific men; but the 
reader will find a great deal of information upon the 
practical details of the subject as well. It is the pro- 
duction of one who has long been well known as a good 
agricultural writer ; and though it is of course rather a 
condensation of previous publications on the subject, 
than the statement of a personal experience by the 
practical man, yet it will be found to contain probably 
as much useful information as the latter could give. 


By Cuthbert 


Calendar of Operations. 
APRIL. 

Soutn Hampsnirne Farm, April 15,—The weather during the 
mouth of March has been as fuvourable as could be desired for 
the sowing of Lent grain, and also in torwarding the tillage of 
fallows intended for Turnips and other root crops. The 
showers we have had during the present month have also 
proved as seasonable as the late dry weather, inasmuch as the 
growth of Grass is now very rapid, and in many cases it is 
much wanted, particularly upon farms where the Turnip crop 
is nearly exhausted, The horse labour upon the farm during 
the past month has been chiefly ploughing land after the 
Turuip crop has been fed off, for Barley, Oats, &c., the sowing 
of which we have nearly completed ; indeed we have finished 
sowing our Barley tor some little time, and the remaining 
portion of our land, after Turnips, we prefer sowing with a 
mixture of Oats and Barley, intended for horse feed, as we 
have invariably found we caunot grow a good sample vi Barley, 
if sown later than the middle of April, whereas in the mixed 
corn intended tor home consumption the quality is not of so 
much importance. The horses have also been employed in 
ploughing, harrowing, rolling, &c., forwarding the tillage for 
Curnips, Carrots, d&c,; also rolling seeds and harrowing the 
Wheat after Italian Rye-grass seed has been sown, Odd 
horses have been continually employed in carting hurdles for 
the removal of sheep, carting stoves off the Clover seeds, cart- 
ing manure from the cattle pens and spreadiug evenly over the 
farm-yard, and other jobbing work, such as will always be 
required upon a farm having any pretensions to common 
decency and appearances. The late rains have also compelled 
us to apply the horses to the threshing machiue, for the purpose 
of threshing the remaining portion of our Oat crop, which we 
have now completed, and which has yielded quite equal to our 
expectations. Our labourers have been employed in draining 
the meadow land, and also some portion of the land intended 
for Turnips, besides which they have been engaged in various 
work, such as water furrowing, hedging, trenching in meadow 
land, planting quicks in the vacant hedges, and cutting the 
borders round the fields, and burning for a supply of ashes at 
all times useful for mixing with manures for Turnips, Carrots, 
Mangold Wurzel, &c. Our shepherds have been fully em- 
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meantime than Bean-meal. The Alderney is not good at 
fattening when old. It will not be a good practice to sow 
Rape with Oats, in order to get an autumn crop. You had 
better sow Italian Rye-grass. We hardly know the purport @ 
of your question ; but we imagine your neighbour is not re- 
sponsible for injury done to your field, sustained because 
your fence was bad and his swine got through. 

GARDEN Farms : P H, suggests that a “‘Country Curate” should 
read ** Blacker on Small Farms.” He will there find many 
valuable suggestions for the profitable cultivation of hia half 
acre of ground, Inthe absence of that I would suggest his 
keeping a cow, preserving very carefully her liquid manure, 
and also a pig. Asa productive crop for the former I would 
sow in September next Italian Rye-grass, and manure this 
with the liquid, In January [if the winter be mild] he will 
be able to have a cutting, and if, after every cutting, he uses 
the liquid manure upon it, he will be able to have trom eight 
to ten crops, producing a quantity that will surpass his 
expectations. As a proof of the vast production of this Grass, 
read Dickenson’s evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Sewage Manure question, taken in 1846. It 
is to be had at Havsard’s, Piccadilly. I had forgotten to state 
that a tub well covered should be suuk for the purpose of 
saving the liquid manure from the cow. 

Gorse: W Barlow. It is of use in comparatively waste places. 
It should not be sown on good land, where ordinary husbandry 
pays better, It is cut once every other autumn, and crushed 
and given to cattle, 

Grass SEEDS: A Subscriber. If your land is disposed to run to 
chickweed, &c., you had better wait till the Barley is up, 
before sowing Clover and seeds, and then hoethem in. If it 
is clean, sow the seeds as soon as you like, and barrow them 
in. Forapermanent Grass meadow, see pages 125, 173, 222, 

Tlose For Liquip Manure: 7 W T. Will any of our readers, 
who have had experience on this subject, say what is the 
cheapest and at the same time most durable hose piping for 
the distribution of liquid manure, 

Pics: £7 F, You were right, no doubt, in anticipating our 
advice. We have no doubt but what the disease was as we 
Stated—rheumatism. The little horny excregence with which 
jou have favoured us (produced probably by the animal lying 
down so much) throws no further light on the disease. IV CS. 

Rare ror SEED: Constant Reader. Sow any time early in 
autumn, say August, about 5 or 61bs. of seed, in rows 
18 inches apart. ‘There is no doubt a liability to the destruc- 
tion of the plant if sown too late before asevere winter. 

Rugat Cuemistry, by E. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this /aper. 

Sarr anD Lime: W Barlow, Slake lime with brine in some 
sheltered piace, and apply 50 or 60 bushels per acre some 
month or so hence, Your best plan will be to do all this 
in midsummer, so as to be ready to apply it on the stubble in 
autumn, 

SnancuarE Fowts : & W will probably be able to obtain these 
by applying to Mr. Bailey, of Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
who advertises in our columns. For further information, 
see the second edition of Dixon’s Poultry, pp. 293 and 296, 

SpanieL: W W. Sulphate of zinc, 4 grains ; Superacetate of 
lead, 10 grains ; Rose-water, 20z, A little to be dropped into 
the ear every day. W CS, 

Tue ANTHONY CuuRN: A Dairyman should apply to the curator 
of the museum of the Royal Dublin Society; or to Mr. Ma- 
guire, 10, Dawson-street, Dublin, 


| **Trmes”: Quercus. Yee. 


Turnirs: Walter W. Pare and burn. Spread the ashes, 
Plough 3 inches deep, roll, harrow, and harrowagain. When 
that ploughing is reduced to a tilth, cross plough at double 
the depth, and repeat the tillage. Sow 3 ewt. ot superphos- 
pbate, broadcast, drill up in rows, 26 inches apart, and sow 
3 lbs. of seed on the tops of the drills.—W Barlow. Sow 3 or 
4 lbs. per acre, in rows 2 feet or more apart, and single out 
to 10 or 12 inches, 

Youne CLover: A Young Farmer. We have often folded ewes 
and lambs and store sheep through the summer on first year’s 
seeds (Clover and Italixn Rye-grass). Fold them till tha 
Clover becomes too high, and then mow and put the sheep on 
the mown space, to be ted from the mowing of the next piece, 
and so on, 


dtlarkets. 
SMITHFIELD, Monpay, April 15. 
The number of Beasts is smaller; however, the demand. is- 


which that mineral contained a large proportion. He 
had received from Cheshire a specimen of what was 
there called, from its external appearance, a grey 
“marl,” but which on chemical examination was found 
to be no marl at all, as it contained no chalk ; but it 
contained, instead, a large proportion of phosphate of 
lime, and it was to such substance that the value of the 
marl in question for dairy land was due.—Col. Challoner 
made some remarks on the different modes employed 
for the separation of curd, either artificially by the 
direct application of acidity, or naturally by the con- 
version uf a part of the sugar of milk into lactic acid.— 


Mr. John Sethell having observed that he doubted 


whether the dissolved coprolites would be found cheaper 


than bones, enquired of Prof. Way, whether there was 
any mode of preventing the small quantity of milk, left 
in, dairy utensils, from contaminating the fresh milk 
added to it.—Professor Way thought that carbonate of 
soda would be the simpliest corrective for that evil, 
neutralising, as it would, by its alkaline properties, 
the acid generated in the old milk, by exposure to the 
atmosphere, and consequent decomposition. —Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, dvring his visits to the counties of Leicester and 
Suffolk, had tound, that in the Leicestershire dairies the 
eheese was obtained before the butter, while in those 
on the poorer pastures of Suttolk, the butter was ob- 
tained first. He was desirous of ascertaining whether 
this practice was followed simply from local custom, or 
whether it was connected with the different animals em- 
ployed in chose counties respectively for dairy purposes, 
and 2,different mode of feeding them. The domesti- 
cated ox was now chiefly regarded as an animal machine 
for the production of milk, or the laying-on of flesh, and 
experiengs had proved the tendency ot different breeds 
of-cattle t the one or other of these results. The late 
Lord Speneer had short-horned cattle, and Alderneys, 
fed and tended precisely ip the same way, and under 
the same cireumstances, but the result was quite dif- 
ferent in each ca-e, according to the characteristic 
tendency of the yespective breeds, the short-horns 
@eveloeping their resources in the formation of flesh, and 
Haintaining their high condition, while the Alderneys 
Jielded to the dairy the assimilated store of their high 
teeding in aa abugdant supply of the rich st cream, 
Without: gaining ficeh fo themeelves, or improving their 


ployed ever since the commencement of Turnip feeding in 
attending to their flocks, by feeding at regular intervals—a 
matter of much importance in sheep feeding, in our estimation, 


as we have always found that quautity and quality of food will 


not produce the desired effect in fatting sheep and lambs, 


unless given with regularity. Our fat lambs reared from the 
horned Somerset ewes are now nearly all sold, as also many of 
the ewes atter haviog facted their lambs ; our lambs this year 


have proved fatter than we ever remember in any former season. 
Those for which we obtained the premium at our fat cattle show 
on March the 25th, at Botley, weighed trom 80 lbs. to 8¢ lbs. 
each, at from 20 to 22 weeks old, fed in the open field; the 
mothers of them-being sold fat, and very heavy weighers, on the 
same day. Our Southdown lambs, although not quite so 
forward as upon some former occasions, a few of which we have 
sold, weigh from 10 lbs, to 11 lbs. per qr., for a pen of which we 
also received a premium at the above named cattle show. We 
wish we could speak well of the prices we are receiving for our 
sheep and lambs ; the sale of late has been very heavy, and at 
anything but good prices. Our dairy cows have nearly all 
dropped their calves, and are doing well, there being now a 
good spring of Grass, and they being free from the epidemic, 
which has proved such a drawback in former seasons, The 
heiters, which we keep (in yards two together, all the year 
through, seem to be doing well, having been fed upon a bushel 
of cut Swedes each per day, with a liberal allowance of Barley 
or Qat straw, which we consider to be the cheapest and also the 
best food during the winter months for young unimals intended 
for dairy purposes. The work of the farm during the next 
fortnight will be sowing the remaining portion intended for 
Oats, preparing land, aud sowing the Carrot seed, which we do 
hy drilling on the flat, about 15 inches between the rows, using 
4 bushels of superphosphate of lime with 16 bushels of ashes 
per acre ; we preter sowing the last week in April or the first 
week in May than at any earlier period, because we have time 
to destroy one crop of weeds before sowing ; the land being 
rolled fine and close about a fortnight before we wish to drill, 
gives time for the weed seeds on the surface to vegetate, anu 
then by using the scarifier before the drill they are effectually 
Geetroyed, which very much diminishes the labour of hoeing 
whilst the plant is young. Our Cow Cabbage will also be 
planted in a few days, and at the beginning of May we shall be 
busy aibbling our Mangold Wurzel. We found last year tbat 
the Mangold Wurzel grew well imanured with 2 cwt, of Peruyian 
guano, 4 bushels of superphosphate, and 20 bushels of ashes per 
acre, sown broadcast, and stitched up at 2 feet apart in 
rows. J, B. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

CakE: CW. Good oilcake at 7/. a tou is cheaper than Linseed 
at 6s.a bushel. ‘The loss of 20 tons of Swedes may be made 
up, on a lot, by the purchase of 2 tous of oileake ; which will 
probably assist the feeding more than the Swedes would have 
done. But if 20 tons should be all you had they would not 
be replaced by the cake, Bulk as well as uutriment is 
meeded in food. Jape cake has been successfully used by 
Mr, Pusey as a gubstitute for ovilcake, 

Freeping; Anon. Barley-meal and bran wil) be better in th 


) 


still limited, and itis difficult to advance prices. Our highest 
quotations are exceeded in a few instances. The supply of 
Sheep is also less, and in consequence trade a little better ia 
the morning, but slow towards the close of the market, There 
is no quotable alteration in the Lamb trade. There are only 
tew Calves on offer, and the best kinds are making rather mora 
money. From Holland and Germany there are 288 Beasts, 470: 
Sheep, and 68 Calves ; and 500 Beasts from Scotland. 

Per st.of8lbs.—s d 8 d, Perst.of8ibs—s d 8 a 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 19 
fords, &c. +. 3 2to3 4) DittoShorn ...3 0—3 4 
Best Short-horns 2 10—3 v| Ewesd&2dquality 3 0—3 6 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—2 8| DittoShorn ...2 6—2109. 
Best Downs and Lambs oe oe D O—6 O 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4/ Calves... .. «3 0—4 4 
Ditto Shorn on O G— 38} Pigs ise) eee! aed, O— 4d» 0, 

‘jFRpay, April 19, 

We are moderately supplied with Beasts, and trade is better. 
Prices have advanced about 2d. per 8 lbs, on Monday’s quota 
tions. The number of Sheep is small; Monday’s rates are 
fully maintained, and in some instances exceeded. We haye a 
fair supply of Lamb ; trade is dull at late prices. Calves are 
much more plentiful, and it is difficult to make more than 4s, of 
the choicest. From Germany and Holland there are 118 
Beasts, 110 Sheep, and 176 Calves; from Scotland 200 Beasts ; 
and 127 Milch Cows trom the home counties, 

Best Scots, Heré.- Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 10 

fords, &c. «3 4to3 6] Ditto Shorn 3 O—38 
Best Short-horns 3 0 —3 2 Ewes & 2dquality 3 0—3 


6 

& 

2d quality Beasts 2 6—2 8] Ditto Shorn 2 8——8 2 
Best Downs and Lambs... .. ..5 0—6 0 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... 1. ...3 O—4 9 
DittoShorn ...3 6—3 10] Pigs we 3 0—4 vu 


POTATUES.—Soourawakk, April 15, 
The Committee report that the market continues to be abun- 
dantly supplied from the Continent, all of which are selling 
heavily at very low prices. York Regents are scarce, and realise 
a high figure. ‘The following are the present prices :—York Re- 
gents, 90s. to 120s. per ton ; Scotch, 70s. to 80s.; Scotch cups, 50s. 
to 60s. ; Scotch whites, 40s, to 45s.; French whites, 4s, 10: 
60s.; Belgian do., 40s, to 50s. ; Rhenish do,, 40s. to 60s.; Dutch,, 
40s, to 45s, 


HAY.—Per Load ot 36 Trusses, 
Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s; Clover ,.. ... ... 60s to 84s 
{nferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover ... 


OWEHE Merny che erauimms) | Pan | SEM acca els Sofas. 22-0 Gs 
NewHay .. 2 — — J, CooPEE. 
Very little doing, 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, April 18, 
Prime Meadow Hay 68s to74s | Interior ... ... .. 60sto 683 
(nterior ditto... .., 50 63 | New Clover ... ... — — 
New Hay Newitt rs — {Straw ... .. «. 24 28 
Old Clover ... .... 75 84 JosHuA Bakes. 
WuitecuarPet, April 18, 

Fine Old Hay... 63sto G8s | New Clover .., ... —sto—s 
{uferior ditto sean yetD 65 | Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
New Hay ma ES ED EY. cabny Gue,. vee 5 (AX 26 


Old Clover s oy 180 84 


» Fruit are over, 


COVENT GARDEN, Apuit 20. 

are well supplied, but many kinds of winter 
or at least very scarce. A few Strawberries have 
made their appearance. Hothouse Grapes are scarce and dear, 
Pine-applee are more plentiful, Walnuts and Chestnuts are 
abundant; and Oranges and Lemons suflicient for the demand, 
Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, and there 
is some very good Broccoli in the market, A few frame 
Potatoes have just made their appearance. Lettuces and other 
salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb are becoming 
very plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Azaleaa, 
Lily of the Valley, 


Vegetables 


Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, and Roses, 
FRUITS, 
, Lemons, perd oz., 1s to 2s 
Almonds, per peck, 63 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 
p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 228 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 128 to 16s 
Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, hothouse, p.lb., Losto20s 
Portugal, p. lb., 9d to 18 
Strawberries, per 0z.,4d to 1s 
Pears, per doz., 68 to 10s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s 

Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 


per 100, 5s to 12s 
VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, p.100,186d to 3s | Onions, p, bushel, 3s Gd to 4s 6d 
®eakale, per punnet, Is to 3s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to. 48 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 7s Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 1s to1s 6d | Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 48 Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
Broccoli, p.doz. bundl,, 88 to 10s | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols 
Greens, per doz., 3s to4s Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per cwt,, 3s to 7s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,,1s6dto2séd Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 2s to 33 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Cucumbers, each, 1s to 3s Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to 1s 
“Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 13d Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 6d to 9d 
Garrots, per bun., 4dto 6d Corn Salad,p. hf. sieve, 9d to 1s 
Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 


HOPS,—Frinay, April 19. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmivH report that there is a better 
demand for fine yearlings, which have become very scarce ; 
there is also good inquiry for 186 and 1847, The new Hops 
are reduced to a very small compass. 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Aprit 15.—Notwithstanding the supply of Wheat 
from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk this morning was small, no pro- 
gress could be made with the disposal until a decline of fully 
2s, per qr. upon the prices of this day se’anight was submitted 
to, at which reduction foreign, with the exception of Dantzic, 
which was held for late rates, met but a limited sale.—The 
value of Barley, Beans, and Peas is unaltered.—Oats met a 
tolerably free sale, at a decline of 1s. per qr. from our last 
quotations, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. 8. 8. 5S. 
39—40 35—38 
41—42 37—39 
44—48 
35—40 
33—50 
24—27 
16—19 
15—18 
16—21 
15—18 
14—18 
19—21 
5l.—61 
23—25 
22—28 
24—36 
23—25 
22—23 
23—26 
34—38 
26—34 
21—24 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White 
fine selected runs ...ditto 
— Talavera 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ... White 
Forei 


34—35 
ar! 22—24 
20—23 


Malting 
Malting 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
Scotch and Lincolnshire . 
Trish 

— Foreign 
Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan ...... 


Feed 
Feed 
Feed 
Foreign 


..|14—19 
12—16 
| 12—15 
18—20 


23—25 
25—28 
18—19 
24—26 
19—28 
23—25 


Harrow 
Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent. 
Mapl 24s to 26s, 


zi 
Flour, best marks, delivere 
— Suffolk 


Norfolk 
Per sack|2 


Flour,15437 aks| Wheat.) Barley. 
10 bls} Qrs. Qrs. 
3370 1630 


Qrs 
6461 


Qrs. 
669 


Qrs. 

English 8535 

trish 

Foreign 

FRIDAY, 

Monday have 

marke 

more dispositio: 

a reduction in prices, but 

acted was not large.—Barley fully sup 

The value of Beans and Peas is unaltered.—Oat 

sale at improving rates.—The Flour trade is rather firmer.— 

Galatz Indian Corn continues to be held at 28s, 6d. per. qr. 

floating.—We have again to report a heavy trade in corn for 

the last eight days; and Wheat, owing to the large foreign 

arrivals, has declined 1s, to 2s. per qr. throughout the king- 

dom, the demand continuing adequate to the supply. The 

value of Barley has been fully supported, but Oats are again 

the turn lower. Beans and Peas unaltered. The majority of 

the French markets is again lower. 

ABRBIVALS THIS WEEE. 

Barley. Oats, 

Qrs. 
1890 


7950 
BARLEY. 
23s 9d 
23 10 
23 8 
23 6 
23 2 
22 11 


57958 | 3924 


Flour. 


Qrs. 
2580 2220 3290 sacks 
15460 


WHEAT. 


English ... 
Trish 
Foreign ... 
IMPERIAL 
AVERAGES. 


— bris. 
BEANS, | PEAS, 
24s 4d 
24 7 
24 1 
23 10 
23 8 
23° 9 


24 0 


29890 
Oats.; RYE. 
25slld 
25 4 
25 2 
25 3 
24 5 
26 3 


14s11d|21slld 
23 3 
22 7 
7 Mes 4 
21 6 
20 8 


22 4 25 3 


Aggreg. Aver. 23 5 
Duties on Fo- |———— 


reign Grain 10 10 TP MOs ok ON aa a0 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, Man. 2.|Maz, 9.;Mas, 16,,Mar. 30.) APRIL 6,\APR, 13, 


383s 6d— 
38 «6 cbs ave . eee 
38 5 sue . ot % ew. ->-o 
38 1 a . 95) [ 
38 1 a —= 
37 9 sos 
eee CS 
LiverPoot, Fripay, Aprit 19. — Since Monday last the 
arrivals into this port, coastwise and from Ireland, are limited 
jn amount. Although at our market to-day a few parcels of 
{trish and foreign Wheat were taken by country millers, and 
a limited quantity sold to our country dealers, the transactions 
altogether were very moderate, Flour continued to meet some 
demand at our last quotations. Barley, Malt, Beans, and 
Peas continued to rule dull at late prices, Oats moved slowly, 
but remained steady in value, 


| shovellers, gold-eyed and dun 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle ot 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of “‘ Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manutac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HartLey and Co,, precisely at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 

8by 6 andunder 10 by8 

10 by 8 ty 14 by 10 

14 by 10 i, 1} foot at djd. 

1} foot rf 3 feet at 6d. * 

PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 44...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 64.,,13s. 6d. 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. Od. 

Milk Pans from 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d, per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &c. 

JAMES PHILLIPS and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 
ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, d&c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 

Messrs. CHANCE, HarTLEyY, SwInBURNE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Oo,, 48, Leicester-square, London, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 

} ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 

British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 


to JAMes HetTiey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


at 44d. per foot. 
at 5d. ” 


ASSES MILK PANS 


TRY PINS 


FISH CLOBES 


SSS — — 

ROPAGATINGGBEE CUCUMBE 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 52 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 

Eastern Counties Railway. 


Lo BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufactnrers of the improved WOOD and 
ZING MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, é&c., in boxes of 100, &e. The Zine Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability ; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 

Sole agents in London, G. and J, DEANE, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


BEE HIVES. 

EORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of eultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Boe. ‘The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
‘‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 

two postage stamps.—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Hart and 


| Witson, 50, King-street, Manchester ; AusTIN and M‘AsLin, 
| 168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES,.—Messrs. S. ALLSopPr and Sons beg to call the atten- 
tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows :—61, King William-street, London ; Cook- 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham, 


CEMORRELL 149 HEET §* LONDON 
y MORRELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER LABEL, 


———— = 


M ORRELL’S REGISTERED FLOWER LABELS 


are ready for delivery in any quantity; they will be 
found unimpaired by any change of rethien, ete?’ of heat, 
cold, wet, or dry, and therefore suitable for the Stove, Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, or the open ground; also his improved 
Flower Sticks, of various lengths, from 12 inches upwards. 
—May be had of most Seedsmen and Ironmongers in town and 
country ; and wholesale at 149, Fleet-street, London. 


Mi 
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(ALTARS? WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
: PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. # 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” d. ” 36 ” » 9d. ” 
14 ” ” 6d, 9 48 ” ” 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 
Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire Honse Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each ; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire~ 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of Tuomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


1s. oa 


C HARLES D. Y 
W. anv C. YOUNG 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &ec. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost or 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren~ 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s.; 30 ins., 1s, 34.5 and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard, E 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide vse -- 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 

at the same rate per yard, 


This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As 2 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co, have made rg 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youna and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2t 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d,. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C.D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


WIRE WORK, &e., 
LONDON; 


16—1850.] 
GRAY, 
D 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to 
pleasure i 
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ORMSON, AND BROWN 


CHELSEA, 


ANVERS STREET, 


their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
n giving the following testimonial referring to the range ot houses shown below. 


— — 


Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 4 


Stove, Greenhouse, 
5 by 20 St. 45 by 20 ft. 
(ERECTED FoR JouN Suaw Lean, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser,—* I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses 


Joun Suaw Letau, Bsq,, is perfectly satisfied. 


I have no hesi 
building and heating. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them, 


tation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a 
I shall have much pleasure in 
(Signed,) 


55 


’ 


They have much 


Vinery, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


30 by 16 ft, 


you erected here, I may also state that my honoured employer, 
more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
answering any references you may please to direct, 

“James FRaseER, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park,” 


\ 

THE STANWICK NECTARINE. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS has the honour to announce 

that on WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 12 for 1 o’clock, by 
order of His Grace the DuKe or NORTHUMBERLAND, and on 
account of the Trustees of a Fund for the Benefit of the 
GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, he will offer 
for sale by Auction, in his Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent- 
garden, Twenty-four Plants of the celebrated STANWICK 
NECTARINE. These plants are in pots, have been propagated 
expressly for the Charity by Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
and are the first specimens that have been offered for sale. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
MESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell by 

Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 24, and THURSDAY, April 25, at 12 o'clock, a 
first-rate collection of Carnations and Picotees, choice Auriculas, 
Climbing Roses in pots, Dablias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Hearts- 
ease, Pinks, also fine Geraniums in bloom, &c.—May be viewed 
the morning of Sale; Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

l\ /| R.D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to sell 

by Auction, at the Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham- 

road (1 mile from Hyde Park-corner), on TUESDAY, April 
23d, at 12 o’clock, a choice collection of Pinks, Picotees, Cloves, 
Pansies, dc. ; also a collection of Herbaceous Plants, com- 
prising 300 of the leading varieties, with a quantity of Green- 
house Plants and other miscellaneous Nursery Stock.—May le 
viewed the day prior and morning of sale. Catalogues may te 
had by post, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, Fulham- 
road, Brompton, Middlesex, 


TO NURSEYMEN, FLORISTS, &c. 
iy BE DISPOSED OF, the LEASE of a NURSERY 
GROUND, about 2 acres, ina high state of cultivation, a 
substantial and convenient Dwelling-house, Greenhouse, Out- 
buildings, and Forcing Pits, called the “ Victoria Nursery,” 
situate near the capital market town of Uxbridge, in the county 
of Middlesex. The stock to be taken at a valuation in the 
usual manner. For further particulars, apply to Mr. Henry 
Moxrten, Hillingdon-end, Uxbridge, or to Messrs, Ricwes and 
Woopsripet, Solicitors, Uxbridge. 


TO NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND OTHERS. 
T° BE SOLD, on very advantageous terms, the Stock 
of a small compact Nursery, and good Seed Business. The 
former is well stocked with trees of various kinds, Greenhouse, 
“and other buildings ; situated opposite to a railway terminus, 
in the vicinity of one of the principal market towns. The above 
is well worthy of notice.—For particulars, apply by letter only 
to A. B., Crosby-hall Coffee-house, Bishopsgate-street, London 


IPPLEPEN, DEVON. 

yo BE LET, at Ipplepen, Devon, for a term, fur- 

nished or unfurnished, a Pleasant and Gentlemanly 
RESIDENCE, fit for the occupation of a respectable Family, 
with about 10 acres of highly productive Garden, Orchard, and 
Meadow Land adjoining. The House is pleasantly situated, 
with a southern exposure, and Lawn in front ; about five miles 
from Torquay, within half an hour’s drive of Newton and 
Totness, excellent market towns, Stations of the South Devon 
Railway, and five hours and a half from London. Ipplepen is 
distinguished by its salubrity, and the unequalled beauty of the 
Vicinity. The Dart and Teign, the best Trout and Salmon 
Rivers in England, are near at hand. Fox Hounds and 
Harriers regularly hunt the neighbourhood, and any amount 
of sporting can be easily obtained.—F or farther particulars 
apply to J. Lana, Esq., Ipplepen, Devon; orto Mr, R, Basrarp, 
Solicitor, 80, Lombard-street, London, 


‘T° BE LET, from 100 to 450 acres, in Carmarthen- 
shire, 16 miles from the South Wales Railway. Rent mode- 
rate.—Apply to T, W. LawrorpD, Esq., Tirydail, Llandilo, 


CONGRESBURY, SOMERSET. 

T° BE LET, with immediate possession, URCHIN- 

WOOD FARM-HOUSE anda Premises, with about 4 acres 
of Orcharding and 55 acres of Pasture-ground, 24 miles dis- 
tant from the Railway Station at Yatton. This Estate is suit- 
able to a family of respectability, The pasturage will be ready 
to receive stock in about another week.— Application, prepaid, 
at Rhodyate Lodge, Congresbury, Somerset, 


Y ORKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,— 

- No. 12 ofthe “TRANSACTIONS” are now ready, and 
may be had of Ripaway, London, and all booksellers, price 2s, 
Prize Sheets for the Thirs meeting, 1850, may be had of 
M. M. Mitzvry, Secretary, Thirsk, Yorkshire,—April 20, 


AGRICULTURAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 
LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim. 
Dlicity, price 31. 5s., to be had of the Maker, Mr. Joun Davis, 
Uptician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 
part of the empire. 


BELLs PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
: use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUL 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
_ other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,, 15s,, and 2Is., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence: not half the cost ef other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good tor years, and therefore 
wellsuited for exportation. Hrilliant black, 2s, ; rich brown, 
23.90. ; greens and light colours 4s, per gallon, 

G, Bext and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell. street, London. 


Watliog-street, 


(GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


o 
Japanned 
Iron. 


Gaivan. 
ised, 
7d. per yd.. 5d,per yd. 

9 6: 


2-inch mesb, light, 24-inch wide 


2-inch ,, strong “ Wa Biss ” ” 

2-inch ,, extra strong ,, sy oe as 9 ” 
lg-inch ,, light s* Baw Oe HP 6 5, 
lg-inch ,, strong cf pre et AL “ BT ses 
lg-inch  , extrastrong ,, 1 11 


, nee ” ” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 


If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasauntries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 

IRONS AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
HOMAS PWR. Ys AND SON §S| 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 
And Highktields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, d&c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdies ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance 4 
And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs, Parry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility; and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. An Tilustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


New Edition, in Monthly Parts, of 
LOUDON’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING, 
Corrected and Improved by Mrs. Loupon, 
On Wednesday, May 1, will be published, in 8vo, price 5s,, 
Part I. of 
N ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening ; including 
all the latest Improvements, &c. we. By J. C. Loupon, 
F.L.S., H.S., &c. Illustrated with many hundred Wood En- 
gravings by Branston, A New Edition (1850), corrected and 
improved by Mrs. Loupon. To be continued Monthly, and 
completed in 10 Parts, price 5s. each. 
*,* The present New Hdition is also now ready, complete in 
1 large volume, 8vo, price 50s. cloth. 
A New Edition of LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS, 
corrected to 1850, by Mrs. Loupon and W, H. Baxter, is also 
nearly ready for publication, 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonamaAns. 
NEW EDITION OF HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA. 
In April will be published, in fep. 8vo, with 12 Plates, comprising 
173 figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Com- 
posite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns, 
poe BRITISH FLORA ; comprising Pheenogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, By Sir WittraM 
Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A., and LS. &. &e. vem 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrections by the Author 


THE ONLY RATIONAL REMEDY IS 
ARR oS | ied Lipo hap iY 1 Sp inal ed Ine) 
THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM TAKING 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS ARE, 
Ist,—LONG LIFE AND HAPPINESS. 
2p, —SOUND AND REFRESHING SLEEP, 
3p. —GOOD APPETITE, 
4ta.—ENERGY OF MIND, AND CLEARNESS OF PER. 
CEPTION, 
5TH.—GENERAL GOOD HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
6TH.—THEY ARE FOUND, AFTER GIVING THEM A 
FAIR TRIAL FOR A FEW WEEKS, TO POS. 
SESS THE MOST ASTONISHING AND INVI. 
GORATING PROPERTIES, 
To have produced a medicine so benign and mild in its ope- 
rations and effects, and yet so effectual in searching out and 
curing disease of however long standing, exhibits on the part of 
| OLD Par deep research and a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
| ject. None are genuine unless the words “PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS” are in Wuite LetTrers on a RED GRowND, on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, pasted round each box ; also the fac-simile of 
| the signature of the Proprietors, “*T, ROBERTS and Co., 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, London,” on the Direction. 
Sold in boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and family packets at lls, 
each, by all respectable medicine vendors throughout the world, 
Wholesale London Agents :—Messrs, Barclay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Edwards, St. Paul’s Church-yard; Sutton and 
Co., Bow Church-yard ; Sangar, 151, Oxford-street ; Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-street, London; Mottershead and Roberts, 
Manchester; Kaimes and Co,, Edinburgh; and J. Noble, Bos. 
ton ; and sold by all chemists 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

I OWLAND’S ODONTO, orn PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE. A white Powder, compounded of the choicest and 
most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of ines- 
timable yalue in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in giving sweetness and perfume 
to the Breath. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the 
Teeth, and ensures a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled 
surface, Its Anti-Septic and Anti-Scorbutic properties ex. 
ercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence; they 
arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume 
the brightness and colour indicative of perfect sound- 
ness ; while, by confirming their adhesion to the Teeth, 
they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to ap-« 
petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mastication, 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves that its 
efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far surpasses 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public, and has, in 
consequence, obtained its selection by Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the 

Sovereigns and Nobility of Europe.— Price 2s, 9d. per box. 
CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon, 
Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Ad- 
dress, thus— A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Harton GaRpEn,” 
to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on 


each box. Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 


CEROUS SORES CAN BE CURED BY USING HOL- 
LOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The very satisfactory 
results arising from the use of this invaluable Ointment in 
cases where patients have been suffering from Abscesses, 
Ulcers, Piles, Fistulas, or bearings down, have induced several 
of the medical profession, eminent for their skill, to introduce 
it into the hospitals and their private practice; and in many 
instances where the sufferer was considered incurable, HoLio- 
way’s Ointment, in conjunction with his Pills, has healed the 
most desperate wounds after every other remedy had been 
tried in vain, There is no medicine known that can equal it 
forthe cure of Scrofula, Scurvy, and Diseases of the Skin,— 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hoiitoway’s Establish. 
ment, 244, Strand, London; 


Ris CLOTHS, TENTS, &c.— Rick Cloths of 
various sizes, 30 feet by 30 feet, suitable to cover 30 tons 
of hay, 5. complete, with side lines; larger or smaller sizes 


and G. A. Waker Arnorv, LL.D., M.A., F.L.S., and RS. Ed., 
and Regius Protessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 

in teap. 8v0, with 312 Woodcuts, price Hailt-a-Guinea, : 
OPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; or, the Shell Cabinet 


arranged : being an Introduction to the Modern System 


in proportion. Tents for Lawns, Gardens, or Cricket Clubs, 
36 feet round, 6 feet high in lowest part, 5/.; larger and smaller 
sizes in proportion, Emigrants’ Tents, of very thick canvas, 
12 feet square, 51.—RoBertT Ricwarpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, 
New-road, London, 


N.B. Tents and Marquees on hire for Fétes, &c., at avery 
moderate cost. 


of Conchology; with a Sketch of the Natural History of the 
Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, 
By Acnes CaTLow. 
“A pleasant, useful, and well illustrated volume.” 
Professor Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 
London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


i IRE FENCING, less than Two-inch mesh, 
made from Iron Wire, and painted; to exclude Hares 
and Rabbits, Cats, Dogs, Deer, Sheep, &c. &c.; 15 inches 


high, 3d, per yard; 2 feet, 43d.; 3 feet, 63d. ; 4 feet, 9d,; 
6 feet, 1s., or any width required at id. per square foot. 


Well adapted for enclosing Fowls, Pheasants, &c.—RoBERT 


RICHARDSON, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London. 


TO BE HAD BY ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
In feap. cloth, folio, price 6s., 

\Y| R. WM. BROWN’S NEW AND IMPROVED 
FARM ACCOUNT BOOK. = 

“Tam a close Book-keeper, and Mr. Brown’s book is the 


London: Published by Henry Porz, 22, Budge-row, 


ARDEN NETS.—Old Tanned Fishing Nets, 3d. 


per yard ; new Nets, lid. per yard, 1 inch mesh; ditto 


4 inch mesh, 2}d. Wasp Net, to protect blossom of trees and 
ripe fruit from wasps and flies, 6d. per yard, thse eo cae 
x : 2 idge- -road, London, 

best I have seen.”—Mr. Mecnt’s Speech at the Tring Agricultural | B+ RicHARDson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-roa 

Meeting. 


N.B. Second-hand Police Capes, 18s. per dozen ; large Capes, 


new, 3s, each. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the Ist inst. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. II. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dz. Linptey and Josern PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Wodcuts, 


PUSHING NETS, SHEEP NETS, anv RABBIT 


NETS.—A large stock of Drag Nets, Seine and Trammel 


Nets, Casting Nets, Drum Nets, and other Nets for Fishing, at 
very moderate charges. p 
cocoa-nut fibre, nearly 4 feet high, 43d. per yard. 
on Cords 50, 80, and 100 yards long.—R, RicHaxrpson, 21, Ton. 


Sheep Nets of New Zealand cord or 
Rabbit Nets 


BRADBuRY and Eyans, 11, Bouyerie-street, 


bridge-place, New-road, London, 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
ANNUAL COUNTRY MEETING OF 1850, 

TO BE HELD AT EXETER. 


PRINCIPAL DAY OF THE SHOW, THURSDAY, THE 18m OF JULY. 


PRIZES FOR AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The Prizes are open to General Competition. 


Exhibitors will have to pay One Shilling per foot run towards defrayi 


Members have the privilege of a Free Entry, and Non-Subscribers are allowed 


to compete on the payment of 5s. on each Certificate. 


Certificate, by the First of May, 


FORMS OF CERTIFICATE TO BE PROCURED ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY, 12, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 


All Certificates for the entry of Implements, 
and must be returned, filled up, to the Secretary, 
received after that date. 


For the Plough best adapted for general purposes .. £ 


For the Plough best adapted for Deep Ploughing 

For the best One-way or Turn-wrest Plough 

For the best Paring Plough 
For the best Subsoil Pulveriser 5 A oe 
For the best Drill for general purposes, which shall 
possess the most approved method of Distributing 
Compost or other manures in a moist or dry state, 
quantity being especially considered AD 
N.B. Other qualities being equal, the preference 
will be given to the Drill which may be best 
adapted to cover the manure with soil before 

the seed is deposited. 


For the best Pair-horse Steerage Coru and Turnip 
Drill a ohn 35 
For the best Drill for small occupations ae 
For the best Turnip drill on the flat, which shall pos- 
sees the most approved method of Distributing Com- 
post or other manures in a dry or moist state, quan- 
tity being especially considered 


N.B. Other qualities being equal, the preference 
will be given to the Drill which may be best 
adapted to cover the manure with soil before 
the seed is deposited, 


For the best Turnip Drill on the ridge, which shall 
possess the most approved method of Distributing 


PRIZES FOR LIVE STOCK. 


&c., will be required to state th 
on or before the FIRST OF 


Compost or other manures in a moist or dry state, 
quantity being especially considered Bie aie 
N.B. Other qualities being equal, the preference 
will be given to the Drill which may be best 
adapted to cover the manure with soil before 
the seed is deposited. 
For the best Drop Drill, for depositing seed and 
manure a o° oie oe ae 
For the Manuro Distributor which is best adapted for 
distributing broadcast any kind of compost or hand. 
tillage when in a moist state, und which is capable 
of adjustment for the delivery of any quantity, from 
2 to 20 bushels per acre os wis an 
For the best Portable Steam-Engine, applicable to 
Thrashing or other Agricultural purposes 
For the second best ditto ditto 
For the best Portable Thrashing Machine, 
to Horse or Steam Power 
For the best Corn-dressing Machin bie ate 
For the best Grinding Mill for breaking Agricultural 
Produce into fine Meal es 
For the best Linseed and Corn Crusher 
For the best Chaff-cutter ae 
For the best Turnip-cutter oye aie ve 
For the best Oilcake-breaker for every variety of Cake 
For the best One-horse Cart for general purposes .. 
For the best Light Waggon for general purposes 
For the best set of Tools for general Draining ie 


7 
vf 
5 
5 
5 


applicable 


ary - 


oe - 


ecoocece co — a] i) 


eccocecse [—i—) i——} o 


For the best Machine for making Draining Tiles or 
pipes for Agricultural purposes. Specimens of the 
Tiles or Pipes to be shown in the Yard; the price 
at which they have been sold to be taken into con- 
sideration, and proof of the working of the Machine 
to be given to the satisfaction of the Judges 

For the best Heavy Harrow 

For the best Light Harrow ee os 

For the best Cultivator, Grubber, and Scarifier 

For the best Pair-horse Scarifier .. 

For the best Horse Hoe on the flat 

For the best Horse Hoe on the ridge 

For the best Horse Rake 

For the best Horse Seed-dibbler 
not being a Drill 

For the best Cider Mill oe oe oe 

For the best Barrow Hand-drill, to work with cups. . 

For the best Liquid Manure Distributor 

For the best Hay-making Machine 

For the best Gorse-bruiser oe 

For the best Cottage Stove or Range for 
Coals ee oe oe os 

For the best and most economical Steaming Appara- 
tus for general purposes oe ee oe 

Miscellaneous awards and essential improvements, 
Silver Medals estimated at 


or Seed-depositor, 


oe o * -- 


t Burning 


oe - 


For the Invention of any New Implement, such sum a 


Council may think proper to award, 


OPEN TO GENERAL COMPETITION. 


Members have the privilege of a free entry, and Non-Subseribers are allowed to compete, on the payment of Ten Shillings on each Certificate. 
FORMS OF CERTIFICATE TO BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY, 12, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 


All Certificates for the Entry of Implements, and the space required for 
the Council having deci 


and all other Certificates by the FIRST OF JUNE; 


for Certificates, the Character and Age of the Animals to be exhibite 


I.—CATTLE. 


Crass. I.—_SHORT-HORNS. 

1, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved previously 
to the Ist of January, 1848 

To the owner of the second-best ditto Se 

2, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved since the 1st 

of January, 1848, and more than one year old 

To the owner of the second best ditto ditto 

3,.— To the owner of the best Cow in Milk, orin Calf. . 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 

(In the case of the Cow, to which either of 

these prizes is awarded, being in calf, and not 

in milk, the prize will not be given until she is 
certified to have produced a live calf.) 

4, —To the owner of the best In-calf Heifer, not ex- 

ceeding three years old ee oe 

To the owner of the second best ditto as 

5. —To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 


Cass. IJ.—HEREFORDS. 
1, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved previously 
to the lst of Jannary, 1848 
To the owner of the second-best ditto an 
2,—To the owner of the best Bull, calved since the 
Ist of January, 1848, and more than one year old 
To the owner of the second-best ditto ws 
3. —To the owner of the best Cow in Milk, or in Calf 
To the owner of the second-best ditto te 
(In the case of the Cow, to which either of these 
prizes is awarded, being in calf, and not in milk, 
the prize will not be given until she is certified to 
have produced a live calf.) 
4,—To the owner of the best In-calf Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three years old a 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
5,—To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 
To the owner of second-best ditto 
Crass. IIIl.—DEVONS. 
1, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved previously 
to the Ist of Jammary, 1848 
To the owner of the second-best ditto “5 
2,—To the owner of the best Bull calved since the Ist 
of January, 1848, and more than one year old 
To the owner of the second-best ditto re 


** Complete Prize Sheets for 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee ee 


ee 


oe 
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I.—DRAINING PLOUGHS. 


The two following Prizes are offered by R. A, Suaney, Esq., 
M.P., subject to such conditions as may be decided upon by the 


Implement Committee, 

j.—For the best Drain Plough, tocut out at one, two, 
or three cuts, to the greatest depth, with not 
more than 4 horses, so as to prepare a drain so 
far for deeper cutting oe oe 

2,—For the best Plough to fill in the soil cast out of 
drains, with not more than 4 horses, two and 
two abreast 5 


10 
Implements or Live Stock, containing the Regulations for Entry and Competition, may be obtained on application to the Se 


- lo 0 0 


3. —To the owner of the best Cow in Mill, or in Calf £20 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 10 
(In the case of the Cow, to which either of these 
prizes is awarded, being in calf, and not in milk, 
the prize will not be given until she is certified to 
have produced a live calf.) 
4, —To the owner of the best In-calf Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three years old 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
5.—To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 


IV.—ANY BREED. 


ee ee oe 
ee 
oe 


ee 


Devons. Cross-bred animals will be excluded.) 


Crass. 
1, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved previously 
to the Ist of January, 1848 os e- 20 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 10 
2, —To the owner of the best Bull, calved since the 
of January, 1848, and more than one year old 
3, —To the owner of the best Cow in Milk, or in Calf 
(In the case of the Cow, to which this prize is 
awarded, being in calf, and not in milk, the prize 
will not be given until she is certified to have pro- 
duced a live calf.) 3 
To the owner of the second-best ditto oe 
4, —To the owner of the best In-calf Heifer, not ex- 
ceeding three years old 
5, —To the owner of the best 


II._HORSES. 
OLAss. 


1, —To the owner of the best Stallion for Agricultural 
purposes, of any age o* 
To the owner of the second-best ditto ve 
2,—To the owner of the best two years old Stallion 
for Agricultural purposes 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
3. —To the owner of the best Roadster Stallion ow 
4,—To the owner of the best Mare and Foal for Agri- 
cultural purposes os . 
To the owner of the second-best ditto be 
5, —To the owner of the best two years old Filly .. 
To the owner of the second-best ditto oe 


10 
10 


Yearling Heifer 


0 
0 


(Not qualified to compete as Short-horns, Herefords, 


— i — a — 


0 


coco ocoe oo 


Iil._SHEEP. 
Crass, I.—LEICESTERS. 
1, —To the owner of the best Shearling Ram 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
2, —To the owner of the best Ram of any other age... 
To the owner of the second-best ditto os 
3. —To the owner of the best Pen of Five Shearlin 
Ewes of the same fiock os a on 
To the owner of the second-best ditto or 


-- £20 
5 


eo occcoo 


° 


ng the expense of erecting the Shedding, which amount must be remitted to the Secretary, with the: 


e total number of articles entered to be shown by each Exhibitor, and the space re ; iti 
amt ‘ rf ; i uired for their exhibitio 
MAY, 1850; the Council having decided, that in no case whatever shall any Hi Certificate for ietanents ee 


ooo coeoecoso eoocsoecsecse 


s the 


their exhibition in the Show-yard, must be returned, filled up, to the Secretary, on or before the FIRST OF MAY, 
ded, that in no case whatever shall any Certificate be received after those dates respectively. 


d should be stated, in order that the proper Form of Certificate may be sent. 7 i wa she) 


eso 


AS 
eee 


Il._SOUTHDOWN, OR OTHER SHORT-WOOLLED ’ 


CLAss. SHEEP, 
1.—To the owner of the best Shearling Ram 
To the owner of the second-best ditto oe 
2, —To the owner of the best Ram of any other age 
To the owner of the second-best ditto — wi 
3. —To the owner of the best Pem of Five Shearling 
Ewes, of the same flock oe oe 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
III.—LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
re (Not qualified to compete as Leicesiers. ) 
LASS. 
1. —To the owner of the best Shearling Ram oe 
To the owner of the second-best ditto = 
2,—To tbe owner of the best Ram of any otherage. 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 
3. —To the owner of the best Pen of Five Shearlin 
Ewes, of the same flock oe oe 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 


Crass. IV.—PIGS. 


1,—To the owner of the best Boar of a large breed.. 
To the owner of the second-best ditto oe 
2,—To the owuer of the best Boar of a small breed.. 
To the owner of the second-best ditto ee 
3,.—To the DYPnee of the best Breeding Sow of a large 
bree: oe o. oe o- - 

4, “The Paap veer of the best breeding Sow of asmall 
ree oe oe ee - -- 

5, —To the owner of the best Pen of Three Breeding 
Sow Pigs of a large breed, of the same litter, 
above four and under eight months old oe 

6. —To the owner of the best Pen of Three Breeding 
Sow Pigs of a small breed, of the same litter, 
above four and under eight months old 


at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 
TO BE COMPETED FOR UNDER THE GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


II._SOUTH HAMS CATTLE. 


descended on both sides from South Devon Cattle, 
Crass. : 
1, —To the owner of the best Bull calved previously 
to the lst Jauuary, 1848 wee ire 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 


2,—To the owner of the best Bull, calved since the 
Ist of January, 1848 > 
To the owner of the second-best ditto _ 


£20 
10 


oe 


10 
5 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Prizes offered by the South Devon Association for Stock directly 


0 
0 


3. —To the owner of the best Cow, in calf or in milk, 
having produced a living calf within the pre- 
vious 12 months o. os oe 
To the owner of the second-best ditto 

4, —To the owner of the best in-calf Heifer, not m: 
than 3 years old o. 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 

5, —To the owner of the best Yearling Heifer 

To the owner of the second-best ditto 


By order of the Council, ‘ 
JAMES HUDSON,SS 


Printed by Wixtxam Brapnury, of No.13, Upyer Woburn-place, 
in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whiterriavs, in the City ol London; 
To THE Epitos.— Satuspay, Arait 20, 1950, 


aud Communications are to be 4pDRESSED 


in the Parish of St. Pancras, 
and published by them at the Office, No. 5, 


and Fraeperick Muuierr Evans, of No.7, Church-row, 
Charles-street, !n the parish of St. 


Stoke Newingtou, both in the County of Middlesex, Print ; 
Paul's, Covyect-gerden, 1 the said county, where 
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THE STANWICK NECTARINE. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS has the honour to announce 
that on WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 12 for 1 o’clock, by 
order of His Grace the Duke oF NORTHUMBERLAND, and on 
account of the Trustees of a Fund for the Benefit of the 
GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, he will offer 
for sale by Auction, in his Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent- 
garden, Twenty-four Plants of the celebrated STANWICK 
NECTARINE, These plants are in pots, have been propagated 
expressly for the Charity by Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
and are the first specimens that have been offered for sale. 

On the same day will be sold about 150 dwarf Apples, in 6-inch 
pots, grafted on the Pomme de Paradis (identical with the 
dwarf Apple of Armenia) ; many of them are in a bearing state, 
and very interesting little trees. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s Park.— 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, WEDNESDAYS, May 8th, 
June 12th, and Jory 8d. 
AMERIOAN PLANTS.—SATURDAYS, May 25 and June 1. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, by orders from Fellows 
of the Society, price 5s. each ; or on the days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. 
each ; and such Tickets will admit to the Collection of American 
Plants, from the 3d of June to the 8th, both included. 
N. B, Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


A H LIA S.— Magnificent (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 

9 certificates ; Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 9 certi- 
ficates ; Snowflake (Dodd’s), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Queen of 
Primroses (Keynes’), 10s, Gd., 5 certificates ; Gaiety (Dodd’s), 
7s. 6d., 4 certificates ; Elizabeth Proctor’s Fancy, lls. 6d., 7 cer- 
tificates ; Highland Chief, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Flying Dutch- 
man, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Forget-me-not (Hooper’s), 7s. 6d., 
with all the leading ehow flowers of the season, are now ready 
for sending out, in extra fine plants, on application to JouN 
Kernes, Castle-street Nursery, Salisbury,— April 27. 


M ESSRS, S. anv J. DILLISTONE beg to offer the 
following, in good plants : 

Antirrhinums, fine... or + 4s,to 9s, per dozen 

Dablias, show and fancies 6s, to 12s, 5 


Fuchsias, fine rep oo wa OSes tollze, i 

Geraniums, in fine variety ... 63, to 12s. and 18s, ae 
Ditto, scarlet ae ter pin ht pets ” 

Heliotropes ... 43, to 9s. 


tere wee ” 

Herbaceous Plants, in choice variety, 5s. per doz. ; 30s. per 100. 

Myosotis azoricus, a beautiful blue bedding plant, of dwarf 
habit, ls. each; 9s. per dozen, 

Petunias, in tine variety, 4s. to 12s, per dozen, 

Roses, fine variety of Tea, China, Bourbon, and Noisettes, 6s., 
9s., and 12s, per dozen, 

Phlox, the very finest .., “ra ... 6s. to 12s, per dozen. 

Verbenas, the best French and others ..._ 4s. to 12s. 5. 

Verbena, “Lilac Defiance,” a fine lilac, and perfumed ; habit 
of Scarlet Defiance, admired and ordered by all who saw itin 
autumn ; only a few plants to spare, at 5s. each. 

Quantities of Bedding Plants, in assortments, 4s, per dozen ; 
25s, per 100, 
Remittances are respectfully requested from unknown cor- 

respondents. Carriage of all parcels paid to London, 

_ Sturmer Nurseries, Haverhill, Suffolk, April 27. 


ULIPS.—The fine bed of Tulips which belonged to 
: the late Mr. Joun Ronaxps, is now coming into bloom, 
and will be disposed of either altogether or in Separate parts. 
They will be in full bloom from the 10th of M ay. 
Brentford, April 27. H 
PELAKGUNIUMS AND NEW PLANYS, MANY OF THEM 
FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHINA. 
GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by Ap- 
* pointment Fiorist ro HER Masesty THE QueEEN, and 
to His Masesty tHE Kine oF Saxony, begs to say that his 
CATALOGUE OF PELARGONIUMS AND NEW PLANTS is 
‘ready, and will be forwarded by post on application. 
NEW DaHLiAs, 
rpuomas BARNES will commence sending out, on 
the Ist of May, his superb Seedlings, viz. : 
SNOWBALL, best white .., oe nT «+» 10s, 6d, 
WILLIAM BRAGG, vermilion ..,. Nes oa | D006 
** “GEORGE GLENNY” is unavoidably held in fancy for 
another season. 


LADY CULLUM, yellow, tipped white ... ... 10 6 
ELECT, black, tipped wile XO ie Tae 
PICTURATA, cream-bordered, scarlet... |. 7 6 
DANDY, ealmion and white ; 7 6 


Selections of last year’s varieties, 24s, per dozen ; selections 
of former years, 9s, per dozen; Trentham Scarlet Geraniums, 
Hs. 6d. cack. General descriptive Catalogues on application. 

’ Dancerott Murseries, Stowmarket, 


VERBENA—* WONDERFUL.” 4 
G MOORE begs to refer the Readers of this Paper 
° to his Advertisement of the 2d of February. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham, April 27. 


HOLLYHOCK SEED, 
J KITLEY begs to inform the Admirers of the 
° HOLLYHOCK, that he has a small quantity of SEED 
saved from very choice double varieties of all colours, a packet 
of which will be sent post free, on the receipt of postage stamps 
to the amount of 2s 6d., or in 18 named varieties, for 5s,— 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, April 27. 


DAHLIAS—NEW AND CHOICE VARIETIES AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 
M. DENYER, Srepsman and Fronist, 82, Grace- 
church-street (near the Spread Eagle), London, has just 
published his Annual Descriptive List of DAHLIAS, contain- 
ing all the new and most approved show varieties. The new 
varieties, 12g. to 18s. per doz. ; the older kinds, but good sorts, 
6d. each, or 5s. per doz. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 
W. D. has just received, from an eminent German grower, 
the following, which may be had in small collections : 
Autumnal Stocks, 6 brightest colours ; the collection, 1s, Gd. 
Brompton or Gigantic Stocks, 6 vars., 


including the /mperor sd vi ‘fe 2 0 
Double Balsams, 6 brightest colours... 3 1 6 
»,  Hollyhocks, 6 do GOs. vim os 1 6 
Wallflowers, singular colours, 6 vars. 2 0 


” 
EW AND UNRIVALLED SEEDLING 
L FUCHSIAS.—Yorkshire Eclipse, 10s. Gd. ; Beauty of Rich- 
mond, 10s. 6d. ; Distinctus, 7s. 6d. 

Wm. Roumvery and Sons beg to refer the readers of the Gar- 
dencr's’ Chronicle to their Advertisement in this Paper of April 
20th, for a full description of the above splendid FUCHSIAS, 
which will be sent out on and after the 7th of May, with the 
usual allowance to the trade.—Gilling, Richmond, Yorksbire. 


\ X TILLIAM WOOD anp SON have the pleasure of 
offering the following select and highly desirable plants : 
on “eae 


Achimenes Kleii, each _.., sla s, 6d. 
e longiflora major, do, ia aa peer ae 
Anemone japonica hybrida, do. .., maa pee Peet las 
Maurandya Emeryana (red), do. ont inex (eee 
Mitraria coccinea, do, afte ase on ie pot indy of 
Phlox depressa, do, ... ‘~ Tis sas 2 uh aA 
Potentilla Smoutii, do. ... nie ie aia ren 
Rhododendron javanicum, per doz. .. 7s. 6d.to 21 0 
Azalea indica, fine collection, per doz.... ...128, to 24 0 


SELECT BEDDING PLANTS. Per doz. 
Antirrhinums, best named By 7 Has .. 6s. 0d. 
Calceolarias, shrubby . 5 ' «. 68.t0 12 0 

a9 fine seedlings on ter ... 68, to 12 0 
Chrysanthemunis, Continental (vars.) ... «. 98. to. 18 0 
a Miniature : ate 12s.to 18 0 
Cinerarias, superb collection ™_ 12s, to 24 0 
Fuchsias, best kinds sae aa ante .. 63, to 18 0 
Geraniums, finest searlet (vars.), remarkably strong 
and bushy, 40s. per 100 as ame . 6s,to 12 0 
Geraniums, Ivy-leaved pink and white... acm 
13 striped-leaved for edgings .., 6 0 
ia Mangles’ silver-striped, fine ae Pepe pil) 
ri Sweet-scented-leaved ane cesu0en tO.L2, 0 
Heliotropium Grisau Ae asp is woe, 10) 
“A Souvenir de Liéze... Soc Bey Ba 
Lobelia erinuslilacina ... + ee oe ae 
A 1» Maxima .., ae ave a Pe tel) 
»  fulgens, 6 new vars, <a 2s Per «> Jo. @ 
Mimulus rubinus, very fine go “ ed 9 0 
Pentstemons of sorts ing a imp 1 
os 8 new and superb vars, 12s,to 18 0 
Salvias, 6 fine vars,... a see snp 4s.to 9 0 
Verbenas, best eorts . ty: Ba -. 6s. to 12 0 
Zauschneria californica... “n nos ser ea Ne 
Roses in pots (see previous Advertisements) ... 9s.to 18 0 


Extra Plants presented with each order. Catalogues may be 
had Gratis, on application. 
Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, near Uckfield, Sussex. 


ANTIRRHINUMS UNEQUALLED, 
DWARD TILEY begs to inform the Jovers of the 
above beautiful flower, that he will be ready to send out, 
after the 7th May, Five superb Seedling ANTIRRHINUMS, 
selected from above ten thousand seedlings, Ne plus ultra, 5s. ; 
Lady William Powlett, 5s,; Criterion, 53.; Lord Gough, 5s. ; 
Major Edwardes, 5s. 

The above varieties will be found to be very superior to any- 
thing of the kind yet sent out. They were admired by hundreds 
of spectators, and numerous orders were taken for them when 
in bloom, Blooms were sent to the Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, who spoke in the highest terms of them, ‘‘Ne plus 
ultra”? was sent to Mr. Henderson, Pine-apple Nursery, who 
highly approved of it, and ordered plants. They are dwarf 
habited, and very free bloomers ; large bold flowers beautifully 
striped with large flakes of various colours, some of them 
finely splashed and studded over on various coloured grounds, 
which give them a very attractive appearance—above all the 
older varieties, The cet of 5 will be sent for lv. 

E, T. being a grower of all the best varieties, warrants them 
to give the greatest satisfaction to all purchasers. Parties 
living at a distance can have them sent through the post, care- 
fully packed in stout boxes, postage and package free, on the 
receipt of Post-office order for the amount of plants required. 
A remittance or reference is expected from all unknown cor- 
respondents, The usual allowance to the trade when three 
plats are ordered.—_EpwarpD TinEy, Nurseryman, Seedsman, 
and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, April 27, 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
REEN anp CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 
street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jointed 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Sheare, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor. 


dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from London Bridge. 


FERN SEEDS, 
EORGE BENNET begs to inform the lovers of 
Ferns that he bas still a large quantity of NEW ZBA- 
LAND FERN SEEDS, and has much pleasure in announcing 
that they have vegetated. Price 2s. 6d. per packet, The names 
of the varieties are as follows: No.1, Todia sp., variety aus- 
tralis; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine variety ; No. 3, Cya- 
thea dealbata; No. 4, mixed varieties of Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes, Adiantums, &c.; No. 5, mixed varieties of Also- 
pbylla dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No. 6, Cyathea medul- 
laris. A remittance must accompany the order either in 
postage stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry, 
to GeorGE Bennet, Bravdon, Warwickshire, near Coventry. 
SEEDS IN COLLECTIONS, 
OF THE BEST WHICH CAN BE PROCURED. 
ASS anp BROWN beg to offer the following 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Complete Collections of the best and newest sorts, in propor- 
tionate quantities of each, suited for large or small gardens, at 
per collection, 1/,, 2l., and 3l. A Collection for a small garden, 
of good sorts, at 10s, 6d, A List of the Collections furnished if 


required, 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 


Free by post, with full directions for sowing, heights, 


colours, &c, s. d. 

100 varieties best and newest Annuals ani obs ww. 15 0 

50 varieties for 8s, 6d., 80 for 5s. 6d., 20 for an se 0 
20 varieties best dwarf kinds, in larger packets, suited 

for filling beds on lawns, 7s. Gd., or 12 do. for 5 0 

20 varieties best Greenhouse Annuals, 7s.6d.,12 for .., 5 0 

20 varieties choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d., 12 fur 7 6 

20 vars, choice hardy Biennials and Perennials, 7s.6d.,12 for5 0 

IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS. 

20 varieties splendid double Stocks, 3s, 6d; 12 ditto 26 

12 vars. splendid China Asters dis on pone, 

12 vars, fine globular Asters a ve pea 8 

12 vars. Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs 2 0 

9 vars. Tall ditto 1 6 


Remittances with orders are requested from unknown corre- 
spondents. Goods carriage free to London, and with all orders 
of 2. and upwards, articles presentedextra. Post-oflice orders 
payable to Bass and Brown or to STEPHEN Brown. _ 

Our Descriptive Priced Seed and Plant List will bz 
forwarded, prepaid, on application, by forwarding 
four postage stamps, as copies having the Newspaper 
stamp are now all distributed. 

SEED AND HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 

NEW CONTINENTAL VEKBENAS, 

"THOMAS BARNES has a large healthy Stock of 

the following new VERBENAS, which he is enabled to 
offer in fine Plants, 34s, per doz., or 3s. 6d. each, viz., Adele, 
Anais, Buffon, Bajeans, Cyporisse, Daubenton, La Leduisante, 
Madame Lecquay, Madame de Gournay, Madame Goudon, 
Madame Liencount, Madame Lockroy. Woodcock’s Magnifi- 
cent, 3s, 6d. each. Selections of last year’s, 13s. per doz. ; do. 
of furmer years, 6s, per doz.; collections for bedding 20s, per 103. 

PETUNIAS.—A few more sets of T. B.’s superb Seedlings 
may still be had, with ali the leading varieties of last and 
former years, 

General Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application. 

Danecroft Nurseries, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

UNRIVALLED SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS. 

AMES SAUNDERS anp SON having paid par- 

ticular attention to the cultivation of the above beautiful 
hardy plant, have much pleasure in offering a selection of 12 
from their large and universally admired collection. ‘hey 
will be found perfectly distinct, and cannot fail.to give the 
utmost satisfaction. Fifty spikes of flowers were sent to Dr. 
LinDLEY, who describes them thus in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
July 14, 1849:—“ J. 8, A. A very handsome collection, particu- 
larly Nos. 3,5, 16, 19, 18, 24, 25, 27, 31, and 42, but still more 
particularly Nos. 5 and 42, No, 28 is a very bright self. 
coloured yellow. You had better select the most distinct striped 
and spotted ones for seed. Yours is an excellent breed of 
Antirrhinums for that purpose,” 
, Blooms were also sent to and seen bya great many Nursery- 
men and Florists, and in every instance received the same ad- 
miration, as superior in every respect to any out, and were in 
all cases ordered, Many of them are beautifully spotted, others 
as finely flaked as any Carnation, and the whole collection 
brilliant in every variety of colour, perfect in shape, tree 
bloomers, and of compact habits. 

Strong plants will be sent out on and after the 6th of May, 
at 30s. the set of 12; one-third off tothe Trade when three or 
more sets are ordered, They can be forwarded safely by post, 
and, when ordered so, free of postage. 

- §. and Son have also a fine Stock of Antirrhinum Seed, 


carefully selected from 50 of their best varieties, in packets, 
2s. 6d. to 5s each, free by post.—Abergavenny, April 27. 
HORLICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

TRAWBERRIES exceeding two ounces each in 

weight, and of delicious flavour, were grown on Roberts’s 
Strawberry Tiles last season, and exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Show at Chiswick, and at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, where they obtained the highest Certificate 
of Merit. No appliances hi herto used are equal to these Tiles 
for improving the flavour and keeping the Strawberries clean. 
This is admitted by all who have tried them. As a further 
proof, many persons who have tried them have had a second 
and third supply, and will have much pleasure in answering 
inquiries, if any reference is considered necessary. They are 
not like articles of cousumption, for when once purehased they 
will Jast for many years. 

CELERY and VCARDOONS of the most superb quality and 
size were produced by the use of Roberts’s Sockets, and this 
season he introduces a new method of growing Asparagus, 
which greatly improves the quality and quantity of that valu- 
able vegetable. He likewise gives a new mude of growing 
Grapes, Peaches, Figs, and other Wall Fruit, and has recently 
registered a Ventilating Flower Pot, which will be found in- 
valuable to Scientitic and Amateur Gardeners, : 

AMX illustrated pamphlet, with particulars and testimonials, 
ean be had by enclosing three postage stamps to Mr. Joun 
Rosexts, 34, Hastcheap, London, where these inventions may 
be inspected, 
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DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to offer the 
following Plants, which can be supplied immediately. 


NEW FUCHSIAS (HenpDERson’s). 

Prince of Orange, Fair Rosamond, Don Giovanni, Sims 
Reeves, Pearl of England, Grand Master, and Confidence. The 
set of 7 for 30s., or 5s. each, with the usual discount to the 
Trade, 

SCARLET GERANIUM, “COMMANDER. IN - CHIEF,” 
10s. 6d., an allowance to the Trade if three are taken. 


SCARLET GERANIUM, ‘‘EXCELLENCE,” 7s. 6d, each, 
an allowance to the Trade if three are taken. ’ 
For descriptions of the above see Gard. Cluon, of April 20, 


NEW BEDDING PLANTS, 

Bonuvardia leiantha, orange, a very profuse bloomer, and s. d. 
distinct .., oi ats pal PF vi voi vw, O 

Calceolaria sulphurea splendens, fine large yellow, dwarf 
habit re oe iis =A5 me Ae os 3 ae 

Cuphea Donkelaarii, bright plum-purple, new and distinct 3 

a miniata speciosa, rosy pink, crimson and lake, 
istinct and fine, and blooms very freely Pi ois ID, 

Heliotropium corymbosum, a beautiful variety, compact, 
bushy habit, blooming freely a ia cai nm BP 

Lantana delicatissima, small, compact habit, distinct, 
and blooms freely * ris is a. Po a 

Lobelia erinus maxima, rich blue, with white eye, large, 
and the best for bedding, 9d. each, or 8s, per dozen, 

Lopezias villosa, miniata, and miniata superba, 1s, 6d. 
and 2s. 6d each, 

Petunia viridis marginata, rosy crimson, distinctly 
marked with green, compact habit, novel, and blooms 
profusely ... Bs Fig a sat “oF sh Fey ey 

Salvia Lamboninii, deep purple, habit of splendens, bloom- 
ing profusely... wae aa oy a ae wee 

Salvia species alba, distinct ... sdk vie ax, oad) 

NEW HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

Campanula nobilis alba, fine white, with beautifully 
spotted throat ows et tek has ong oes 

Dielytra spectabile, a most beautiful Fumaria, with pink 
flowers js vis stra its ae ie 5s. and 7 

Scutellaria canescens, light blue, with light centre, large 
flower, and a proftise bloomer ; erect habit vine 

Scutellaria macrantha, blue; a very free blooming an 
showy plant, of compact habit, growing about 1 foot 
high, good for bedding si ts aes #. 98 


SELECT PLANTS. 

Ceanothus dentatus, 5s,; C. rigidus, 5s. and 7s, 6d.; C. pa- 
pillosus, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

Chorizema flava, bright yellow, blooming very freely, 7s. 6d. 

Centradenia floribunda, 7s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. each. 

Daphne Delahayana (new and hardy), 7s. 6d.; D. Fortunii 
(hardy), 7s. 6d. 

Epiphylium truncatum Salmonium, 
colours, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

Epiphyllum truncatum spectabile, very fine, 7s. 0d, and 10s. 6d. 

Fucbsia spectabile, 3s. 6d, ; F. corymbiflora alba, 3s, 6d. and 5s. ; 
I. syringeeflora, 2s, 6d. 

Gesnera picta (Veitch’s), 5s, ; G. purpurea macrantha, 5s. 

Hoya bella (Veitch’s), 10s. 6d.; H. impetialis (Low’s), best 
variety, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d, 

Kunthia Schauerii, a free blooming and very desirable plant, 
5s. and 7s, 6d. 

Hydrangea involucrata, 3s. 6d, 

Nematanthus Morilliana (or N. Ionema), 5s. 

Passiflora alata superba, 10s. 6d. 

Gloxinia Victoria Regina Henderson’s), 7s. 6d. 

Verbenas, good sorts, 6s. per doz. The best of the continental 
and other varieties of 1849,-9s. and 12s. per doz, New conti- 
nentai and other varieties, now sending out for the first time, 
30s. per doz, Selection in each instance left to E. G. H, 

The Trade Supplied. 

N.B. Descriptive Priced Catalogues of all the new Bedding 
and Soft-wooded Plants, are just published, and will be sent 
on application, 

E. G. H, has at the present time in his establishment a few 
very excellent Gardeners, waiting for engagements, who can 
be highly recommended, 


ARLY AND CATTLE CABBAGE.—A stcek, 

not to be equalled, of 400,000 stout bedded plants, supe- 
rior true sorts, 4s. 6d. per 1000; also fine bedded Red for 
pickling, 1s, per 100, or 7s, 6d. per 1000, package included, 
delivered tree of carriage to the Edenbridge station, South 
Eastern Railway. Address to JoHN CaTTELL, Westerham, 
Kent. Cash expected from unknown correspondents. Seed 
of CATTELL’s superior ‘‘ Dwarf Barnes,” and his new ‘“‘ Dwarf 
Reliance” Cabbage may be hadin packets, by post, for 12 
penny stamps per packet, the former containing 1 oz, as usual, 
and the latter half an ounce, 

J. C.’s Annual Catalogue of Plants, for the spring of 1850, is 
now ready, and may be had by iuclosing, with address, 
Jd, stamp. 

A large stock of Strawberries, bedded plants, worth the at- 
tention of the Trade—Harly Grove-end Searlet, Princess Alice, 
British Queen, Downton, and Swainston Seedling. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 

W SKIRVING begs toe acquaint his Friends and 

e the Public, that he has no Agent in Town or Country, 
and that the price of his Improved Swede, and also his 
Improved Purple-top Yellow Bullock Turnip Seed is this 
season ls, per pound. All other kinds of Turnip and Agri- 
cultural Seeds in general, of the most select description, at 
moderate prices. A remittance, or reference, from unknown 
correspondents, is respectfully requested to accompany orders. 

Liverpool, April 27. 


ANTED, GARDEN ORNAMENTS, VASES, 

FIGURES, or a good DIAL, in artificial stone or terra 
cotta; alsolarge TUB PLANTS. Parties having such to sell 
in very good condition, at second-hand prices, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of London, may hear of a purchaser, by 
addressing exact particulars of the material, pattern, size and 
price to W. S,, 8, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London. 


RASS SHEDS.— Mixtures of selected natural 
GRASS SEEDS, with a proper proportion of permanent 
Clovers, for laying down land to permanent Meadows and Pas- 
tures, to suit the soil to be laid down, Mixtures of the above 
for Irrigation or Water Meadows, 

Mixtpres of the above for Parks or Field Lawns; Italian, 
Perennial, and other Rye-grasses ; Long Red, Yellow Globe, 
and other Mangold Wnurzel; Swedes (various sorts), Hybrid 
and other Turnips ; all kinds of Grass Seeds, Agricultural and 
other Seeds.—_THOMAS GIBBS and Co., the Seedsmen to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, corner of HALF- 
MOON-STREBT, Piccadilly, London, 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Giass are now 
ready, The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
ls, 3d. per lb,; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 
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distinct and new in 


THE GARDENERS’ 


SCARLET GERANIUMS, 
Wee®* CONWAY begs to offer good plants of the 
following :— 

SCARLET GERANIUM “ PRINCESS ROYAL” (Gon- 
way’s).—A splendid bright searlet variety, of dwarf habit, and 
a very free and early bloomer, with a handsome horse-shoe 
leaf. Plants 7s. 6d. each, and the usual discount to the Trade 
when three are taken, 

The following 15 Scarlets for 14s, :—Eclipse, Goliah, Ivery’s 
Scarlet, Ibrahim Pacha, Gem of Scarlets, Mrs. Maylor, Pheno- 
menon, Punch, Royalist, Shrubland Superb, Symmetry, Tam 
O'Shanter, Tom Thumb’s Master, Tom Thumb Improved, and 
Brompton Hero, With the following seven pink varieties for 
21s., viz., Cherry Cheek, Judy, Jenny Lind, Lucia Rosea, Pet, 
Pink Nosegay, and Rosy Morn, 

The following VERBENAS 12s. per dozen, or two dozen for 
20s., viz., Adonis, Apollon, Bances, Belle de Comte, Criterion, 
Chauveerii, Eclipse, Favourite, Gracieuse, Heroine, Lord of the 
Isles, General Lamoriciere, Malvina, Morphee, Madame 
Gabrielle de Vandeva, Madame Kattier, Princess Alice, Reine 
Bacchanal, Royal Purple, Virgil, Vesta, War Eagle, Reine du 
Jour, and Monsieur Affré, 

The following VERBENAS 6s. per dozen, autumn-struck 
plants, viz., Clotilda, Emperor of China, Empress of Scarlets, 
Eppsii, Gem of the West, Grandiflora, Madame Passy, Vulcan 
Superb, Excelsa Superba, Vampa, Marchioness of Ailsa, De- 
fiance, St. Margaret, and Picta, 

PETUNIA “BEAUTY SUPREME” (Conway’s),—This is 
a splendid variety for bedding, the habit of the plant is per- 
fection itself, forming a compact close bush, studded all over 
from the ground upwards with a dense mass of the most showy 
deep purplish crimson flowers ; 9s. and 12s. per doz, 

CALCEOLARIAS,—Shankleyana, new and shrubby, 12s, per 
doz. ; Kentish Hero, 6s. and 9s, per doz. ; Amplexicaule, 93. 
per doz. ; Viscosissima, 6s. per doz.; Kayii, 6s, per doz, ; and 
Aurantia Multiflora, 6s. per doz, 

HELIOTROPIUMS.—Grisau, 9s. per doz.; Triomphe de 
Liege, 9s. per doz.; Souvenir de Liege, the best tor bedding, 
12s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS.—Beauty of Leeds, Brewerii, Count de Beaulieu, 
Crimson King, Dreadnought, Exoniensis, Etiole de Versailes, 
Elizabeth, One in the Ring, Purity, Prince Albert, and Scar- 
letina Reflexa, 9s. per doz.; Elegance, 1s. 6d.; Newtoniensis, 
1s, 6d, ; Serratifolia Multiflora, 1s, 6d.; Sir Charles Napier, 
1s. 6d.; Splendida, 1s. 6d.; Spectabile, or Queen of Fuchsias, 5s. 

LOBELIAS.—Erinus, Grandiflora, Lucida, Maxima, and 
Lilacina, 6s. per doz. 

M. C. has also a good stock of the newest and best Phloxes, 
Salvias, @ootheras, Antirrhinums, and Chrysanthemums, at 
moderate prices. 

Earl’s Court Nursery, old Brompton, near London, 


STAR NURSERY, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 
W R. BRAGG begs to inform the Floral Public 
e that his Annual Spring Catalogue contains Descriptive 
Lists of E. Foster’s new and superlative Pelargoniums; the 
best varieties of Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Pansies, Roses, 
&e., and may be had on application, 

GIPSY PRIDE, by far the most successful Pelargonium of 
1849, may still be had ; also Constance, Conspicuum, Narcissus, 
Armida improved, aud all the best show varieties of last and 
former years, in extra strong plants. 

NEW PANSY, HUNT’S “ HELEN,” has gained more first 
class certificates in 1849 than any other variety now offered, 
and, beyond doubt, is quite a leading white-ground flower; 
plants are fine and healthy. 5s. each. 

GOLDEN YELLOW DAHLIA, OLIVER’S “ GOLDEN 
DROP,” gained four first prizes and first class certificates in 
1848, &c., five of each in 1849. Plants in May, 10s. 6d, 

NEW FANCY DAHLIA, BRAGG’S “LADY GRENVILLE,” 
the most successful fancy Dahlia of the year ; colour, deep red, 
distinctly tipped with white ; as a guarantee for constancy, it 
has received 11 first class certificates, four extra money prizes, 
and two premier prizes in class showing. Plants in May, 
10s. 6d. Sound ground and pot roots of all the best Fancy 
and other Dablias, at moderate prices.—April 27. 


ELPHINIUM MAGNIFICUM, figured 


in ‘* Paxton’s Magazine of Botany” for October, 1849. 
This fine hardy Delphinium must be seen to show its great 
superiority over every other Larkspur yet grown, in the intense 
brilliancy of its blue; either in the flower garden or in the 
bouquet, it at once arrests the attention by its vivid colouring 
and fine habit, Good established plants ready to send out on 
the 10th of May, at 10s. 6d. each, The usual allowance to the 
trade when three or more ale taken, 

Rose Geant des Batailles, 20s, per dozen. 
5» Pius the 9th, Sydonie, Cymedor, we, 
A. Gopwin, Eycroft’s Nursery, near Ashbourne, 


BELFAST. 
rls X-DRESSING MACHINERY.—Persons wish- 
ing to put up Mills for Scutching or Dressing FLAX IN 
THE STRAW, can be supplied with the Improved Machinery 
recommended by the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ire- 
land, on application to the makers, Mac ApAm Brothers and 
Co., Engineers, Soho Foundry, Belfast.—April 27, 


HE COTTAGER’S STOVE will cook sufficient for 

a Family of a dozen persons with one pound of Coal or 
Coke per hour, and is well adapted for Emigrants,—May be 
seen in operation daily at the Manufacturer’s, Messrs, BENHAM 
and Son’s, 19, Wigmore-street, and Messrs, D. and E, Bainey, 
272, High Holborn, London. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND, HEATING 
BY HOT WATER. 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST, 


J WEEKS ann Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horricut- 
© TURAL ARCHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and Hot-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boilet is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also various small and interme- 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
frum 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, &e. A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 
J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


CHRONICLE, 


Seats and Chairs. 
Averuncators 


xes8 
Bagging Hooks 
Bills 


Borders, various pat- 
terns 
Botanical Boxes 
Cases of Pruning In- 
struments 
Chaff Engines 
Chaff Knives 
Daisy Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock Spuds 
Draining Tools 
Edging Lrons and 
Shears 
Flower Scissors 
», Stands in Wires 
and [ron 
Fumigators 
Galvanic Bordersand 
Plant Protectors 
Garden Chairs and 
Seats 


APRIL 27, 
EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS,— 


Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. Deane’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 


Garden Scrapers 
Grape Gatherers and 
Scissors 
Gravel Rakes and 
Sieves 
Greenhouse Doors 
and Frames 
Hammers 
Iland-glass Frames 
Hay Knives 
Hoes of every pattern 
Horticultural Ham- 
mers and Hatchets 
Hotbed Handles 
Ladies’ Set of Tools 
Labels, various pat- 
terns, in zine, por- 
eelain, d&c, 
Lines and Reels 
Marking Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic Wire 
Milton Hatchets 
Mole Traps 


Pick Axes 
Potato Forks 
Pruning Bills 
»» Knives, various 
» saws 
3, Scissors 
», Shears [riety, 
Rakes in great va~ 
Reaping Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe Stones 
Shears, various 
Sickles 
Sickle Saws 
Spades and Shovels 
Spuds 
Switch Hooks 
Thistle Hooks 
Transplanting Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing Irons 
Wall Nails 
Watering Pots 
Weed Extractorsand 
Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 


», Loops Mowing Machine 


», Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G. and J. Deane are! Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA-~ 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid. to any part of 
the United King¢om,—Deane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st , London-bridge. 
RAPID BUTTER MAKING, 
NTHONY’S AMERICAN CHURN, patented in 
England, was exhibited on Wednesday last before the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, at their 
Rooms, 12, Hanover-square, when it sustained its former re- 
putation, by producing, from 5 quarts of rich cream, 54 lbs. of 
Butter in eight minutes, 

Sold at the Depor, 97, Newgate-street, London. A liberal al- 
lowance to the Trade. Parties infringing will be prosecuted, 
None genuine without the Brand and Number.—April 27. 

ATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools, Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c, Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 78. 9d. a set. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, 1s. 2d, each, 
Patent Fumigation, for destroying insects on plants, in 
greenbouses, &c.t at Messrs. J. H. Boopnyer and Oo.’s (late 
STuRCH and Boossyen), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail and 
Youl Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, 
Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods from the best 
Manufactories at the lowest prices, Goods forwarded to any 
part on the receipt of remittance, 


LEXANDER SHANKS anp SON, Macuing 

Makers, Ogilvy-place, Arbroath, respectfully solicit the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners to their 
IMPROVED GRASS CUTTING and ROLLING MACHINES, 
for LAWNS, the completeness of which has now been fully 
proved. The Machine works with perfect ease, producing a 
beautiful smooth curface, and attended with a saving of labour 
of 80 per cent, - 

Extract from a Letter from Mr. Henry ©. Ogle, Chief Gar- 
dener to the Earl of Abergavenny; dated Eridge Castle, Kent, 
October 23, 1848, 

‘* Sirs—Your large-sized Mowing Machine, which I have had 
in use during the past summer, has given me the most perfect 
satisfaction. Jtis an admirable Machine for all places having 
a great extent of Lawn; and I feel persuaded, as its merits 
become betier keown, it will be brought into general use.— 
I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, Henry C. Oaie.” 

A. S. and Son respectfully solicit the attention of the 
Farmers, Agriculturists, and others to an improved STRAW 
or HAY CUTTING MACHINE, which they have recently in- 
vented. The cheapness aud utility of this improved Machine, 
combined with superior workmanship and durability, enable 
the inventors confidently to recommend it, as the most profit- 
able Machine of the kind yet sent out, Further particulars 
and a list of prices may be had, by applying to the makers or 
to their Agents, Agents for London, Messrs. J. and C, Lee, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, Hammersmith; Hertford, Mr, George 
Folkard, Ironmonger; Liverpoo), Messrs. Charlies D. Young 
and Co., Castle Buildings, Derby-square; Wakefield, Mr. Wm. 
Barratt, Nursery and Seedsman, St, Johns; Chester, Messrs. 
F. and J. Dickson, Nursery and Seedsmen; Glasgow, Messrs. 
Charles D. Young and Co., 32, St. Enoch-square ; Edinburgh, 
Messrs. Charles D. Young and Co., 48, North Bridge; Perth, 
Mess\'s. Dickson and Turnbull, Nursery and Seedsmen. 

BEE HIVES, 

EORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 

announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural ecouomy—the Honey 
Boe. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Anrateur Bar Hive,” “The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—127, High Holborn, London. 

Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool 5 Hartt and 
Wiuson, 50, King-street, Manchester; Austin and M'‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 

GLASS WATHR PIPES. 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Giass MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &e., in 
lengths of from 3 to7 feet, and from j-inch to 4:inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 


stand very considerable pressure. 
(CUCUMBER. asp MELON BOXES 


AND LIGHTS, 
One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. 


Warranted bead ely ber 
sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
Peers ll, 4s. Featden Lights of every deseriptiog, 
Conseivatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in al 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in. most of the counties of England. Jas. WATTS, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 
ELYTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING.— Superior 
Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fence for Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity from JoHN 
Kine Fartow’s Fishing-rod and Net M bets oae's 5, Crooked- 
lane, London-bridge, at 3d, per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d, per 
yard 4 yards wide, Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d. per square yard. Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt ot remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good eecond-hand Flags to be sold cheap, 
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ERANIUMS. — Horin’s Belle of the Village, 
Hoy! mb | Fouquett’sCarlotta,p.da,202.0d 
e’s Rollo, per doz, 20s, 0d | Fouquett’sCarlotta,p.dz.20s. 
» dad-eh adore. 20 Foster’s Ondine ... ... 20 0 
»  ‘Terpsichore .., 20 »  Lallah Rookh 20 
» Prometheus .., 20 Whomes’ Cupid, each 5 
x» Superlative .., 20 », Windsor Castle 5 
» Flamingo. 26 » Plutarch m9 8 
» Mount Etna... 9 », Princess Helena 2 
yay CUB ous Te »,  Violetta ... 
Fouquett’s Elizabeth... 20 
All the above can be supplied fine plants, 
James Wuomes, Koyal Pelargonium Nursery, Windsor. 


NEW AND STRIKING VERBENA, 
Awone. MACKIE begs to offer the undermen- 
tioned to the attention of Florists, with the fullest con- 
Viction that it will give entire satisfaction. 

WOODCOCK’S MAGNIFICENT.—A. M, having purchased 
the entire Stock of this unrivalled Verbena, offers it to the 
Public with the utmost confidence, being fully persuaded that 
it will surpass everything yet outin its class, The individual 
flowers cover a sixpence, and sometimes a shilling. It is of a 
very free habit and growth, and well suited for grouping. See 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—* W. K, B, Colour bright 
rose, fading to pink; aremarkably fine variety, with much the 
largest flowers we have yet seen.” 

Fine strong plants at 5s. each, free by post, Where three 
are ordered four will be sent. 

Mackiz’s Descriptive Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds is now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps for postage.—Norwich Nursery, Norwich, April 27. 


ENDLE’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 

is JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp. 

Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of 

Heating Horticultural Buildings” (for which a Gold 

Medal was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal 

Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society) we have 

' beenenabled to propagate plants in such abundance, with 
scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 

VERY REDUCED PRICES. 

We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 
FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the 10th of May next, as 
‘well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba- 
eous piants, prices of which will be foundin our new Cata- 
logue, on application to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & €O., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 


GERANIUMS. 
A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF STRONG PLANTS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 5 
ag and BROWN beg to offer the following from 


their superb collection. 


eccococooce 
aceooccoce 


12 all new varieties of last season aaa Nina 
12 supétb show varieties ase A enw pl, tia 
25 Ditto ditto oo =f cot TONES 
50 Ditto ditto 315 0 
12 fine show varieties aay at he bie: 0 12.0 
5 Ditto ditto en rey ck, dee 
50 Ditto ditto 2 0 0 


Best older varieties, 6s. to 9s. per dozen. 


Zoological ,... $ 
FANCY GERANIUMS. Tuurspary, — 2} Anuar : 
The following 12 new and other choice fancy varieties for 15s, Tora se Bi ‘ 
_ Annais Jenny Lind (Ambrose’s) Yarax, * a{ Royal Institution _ iP. 
Beauty of Winchester (Shep- La Belle d’ Africana Sarunpar, = — 4—Westiminster Medical 2 51358 P.M, 
herds) Lady Flora Hastings |, Courts Sucirs ‘Tuesday, april 10 Hand’ orth and zee Fora and 
Bouquet tout fait Maid of Anjou Thursday, May 2: Eamaneranitel Heartsease. ; 
Jebn Statuiskii Soe Sh 
yam engraved Eee sepsigagm In our last Number an interesting case of BLErpING 


Jehu Superb (Chauvier’s) 
NEW PLANTS. 


AMES WHOMES, Royal Pelargonium Nursery, 
Windsor, can supply fine Plants of HOY LE’S “CRUSADER” 
GERANIUM at 36s. per dozen; and every other fine variety 
equally cheap.—April 27, 
“SUNSET” VERBENA, 4 
ESSRS. JEYES anp CO, have much pleasure in 
offering for Sale the above Verbena. The two eminent 
growers named below have described its character, 

“Your Verbena ‘Sunset’ is quite distinct from any other 
scarlet. Its habit for bedding is the best we know of. The 
name is well applied, for a mass of its flowers has all the 
appearance of a declining sun.—DANIEL Jupp, Gardener to the 
Right Honourable FRarl Spencer, K. G.; Wanter Grey, Gar- 
dever to the Right Honourable Sir James Parke.” 

Plants 5s. each; if two are ordered three will be sent, 

P.S.—The Prices of the Rare Flower Seeds advertised and 
described in this Paper of March 9 are—Hibiscus speciosa, 
2s. 6d.; Hthionema membranaceanum, 6d. ; Myosotis azoricus, 
2s, 6d.; Pentstemon Murrayanum, 2s. 6d.; Calandrinia um- 
bellata, 2s. 6d. per paper. - Northampton, April 27. 


HOICE SHEDLING PELUNLAS.—We have the 
pleasure to offer the following varieties of our own raising, 
which have been selected as first-rate from a large number of 
other Seedlings, and we trust will give equal satisfaction to the 
varieties we have hitherto’ sent out, 
Magnificent, a fine rich crimson, colour and shape of 
* Brilliant” sent out last year, but having darker veins 5s. 0d 
Castor, a large and distinct lilac, with a very rich dark 
purple throat... a6 pals ot wee aes a A 
Pollox, a large silvery blush, with a dark rich purple 


throat . ras ai pr °F ee 6 
Orion, a rich lively crimson lake, of fineform .., aro 6 
Syren, pure white, witha rich bright pink throat, goo 

round form 6 


Cassandra, French white, lilac pink throat, veined, edges 


of the corolla blotcbed with lively pink, large and fine 3 6 
The usual allowance to the trade by taking the set, 
or for three plants of a sort. 
12 new varioties of last season ba are is gap he of 
12 superior varieties scant 9 0 
12 fine ditto ro m3 a ode és ave ae 
25 varieties in choice assortment... #6" 0 


The above free by post if required. 
BASS AND BROWN, 

Seed and Horticultural E-tablishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
TO NOSLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND THE TRADE. 
ONRAD LODDIGES avails himself of this oppor- 

tunity to tender his warmest thanks to the friends of 
Horticulture who have honoured with their kind patronage bis 
late Father and Uncle so many years, and begs to assure them 
that nothing shall be wanting on bis part to merit a continuance 
of the confidence which has always been reposed in their 
house.—The business in future will be continued as heretofore 
under the firm of ConraD Loppices aud Sons, Hackney. 


The Garveners’ Chronicle. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moxnax, April 2>{ Zoological (Anniversary) 
30—Civil Eogineers.. 
if Horticultural (Anniversary) ,., 
Royal Institution (ditto)........ 


Tuxspar, _ 
Wepnzspay, May 


wow we 


re 
BRR RRR ARAS 


AT THE Root was mentioned by the Hon. Jamrs 
Sruart Worrtey. It occnrred to a large Birch 
tree, whose roots, having been cut through, have 


‘Geranium Foquet’s Mag- Liebegia speciosa 3s. 6d 
nificent nt ... 21s 0@ | Luculia Pinciana og sh 

Gloxinia Grandis (Hen- Siphocampylos microsto- 
derson’s) ows <p 0 ma rubra - Sour 

Gloxinia Wortleyana .., 2 y Tritonea aurea, 3s,6d.to7 6 


Eischynanthus speciosus 3 Fuchsia epectabilis, 2s. 6d. 
Chirita Moonii F 6 to ov oS 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS supplied, 
prepaid on receipt of four penny stamps. 

Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or to 
STEPHEN Brown. Goods carriage free to London, and with 
orders of 40s. extra plants presented. 

Bass and Brown’s Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sadbury, Suffolk. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII JARRETTII. 

Gy ABAWAY, MAYES, anp Co., beg to announce 

that they are now prepared to supply this charming and 
distinet variety, which far surpasses any other yet sent out. 
‘The flowers are very large, and of an excellent form ; the colour 
a beautifal rosy lilac, with white centre, and, like the other 
varieties, if continues in bloom throughout the whole of the 
simmer and attumn months; a property which makes this 
tribe so desirable for bedding purposes, Good plants 15s. per 
dozen, or ls, 6d. each. 

4s a further proof of its merit, the following opinions are 
quoted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the ‘Gardeners’ 
and Farmers’ Journal.” 

““Paiox: J. P.—Flowers rosy lilac, white in the centre, 
large in size, and bright in colour; a very nice variety and 
remarkably handsome.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 6, 1849, 

“Potoxes: J. P., Bath.—A superb variety of a reigning 
favourite. This class of plants is rapidly improving, and 
though we have had some very beautiful specimens submitted 
to us during the season, we are free to confess your seedling 
totally eclipses them, with one exception. Wedo not remember 
having noticed a Phlox under your initials previous to the 
present moment, but if our memory serves us aright we have 
had a variety closely resembling the one before us, forwarded 
for our opinion early in the season. Be this as it may (for we 
have not time to refer), it does not deteriorate trom the beauty 
of your flower, which is first-rate in its properties. Form good, 
petals flat, smooth on the edges, of desirable consistency, and 
crilliant ; colour rosy lilac, bordering on peach blossom ; 
centre pure white, beautifully blotched with light puce; eye 
circular, and distinct, size of the pip very large, and a noble 
trusser.”—“« Gardeners and Farmers’ Journal.” 

&., M., and Co. beg likewise to recommend two other good and 
distinct varieties, viz., Phlox Drummondii atropurpurea: 
flowers of a good form; colout dark purplish carmine, with 
the centre almost blacir, forming a good contrast with the 
Pscmgal i: hy Tilprine Air iets Bhlox Drummondii oculata: 

white, with rosy li : . 
ara oxen y lilac eye; very pretty, 6s. per dozen, 

A Descriptive Catalogue for this season, containing their 
choice collections of Dahlias, Geraniums, Verbenas, Pansies, 
Greenhouse, Stove, Orchidaceous and Miscellaneous Bedding 
Planis, is now ready, and will be sent on application, 

Durdham Down N ursery, Bristol, April 27, 


a 


bled so much that, although not more than 14 inch 
in diameter, a neighbouring “ walk has been stand- 
ing in puddles, and the sap was still bubbling up 
through the gravel,’’ at the date of the letter. 

A similar case is mentioned by an anonymous cor- 
respondent, who says, “ In lowering the ground near 
a large Walnut tree, some years ago, some large 
roots were cut through; so much bleeding took place 
in consequence that the tree died.” 

A letter received from Mr. Spencer, gardener to 
the Marquess of Lanspowns, at Bowood, thus de- 
scribes a third occurrence of the same nature :— 
“This present spring, in forming a new walk, I had 
occasion to cut through three large roots belonging 
to an adjoining Beech, and which are exposed at the 
present time. Some time about the middle of March 
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surprised ; firstly, because he is accustomed to the 
phenomenon ; and secondly, because he knows that 
roots draw fluid out of soil, and send it upwards. 
But when roots bleed, the ordinary explanation of 
the phenomenon is no longer applicable ; for roots 
cannot be said to draw fluid from the soil when 
they are removed from the soil; nor can it be ad- 
mitted that sap is sent upwards when we see that 
it runs downwards. 

In explaining the phenomenon of root bleeding, 
the first step is to consider why sap ascends, This 
was in part demonstrated more than a century since 
by our countrymen Hazes. In discussing the 
question of the circulation or non-circulation of the 
sap, this great experimentalist uses the following 
words :—“ We see in many of the foregoing experi- 
ments, what quantities of moisture trees do daily 
imbibe and perspire. Now the celerity of the sap 
must be very great, if that quantity of moisture must, 
most of it, ascend to the top of the tree, then 
descend, and ascend again, before it is carried off by 
perspiration, The defect of a circulation in vege- 
tables seems in some measure to be supplied by the 
much greater quantity of liquor which the vegetable 
takes in, than the animal, whereby its motion is 
accelerated ; for by Experiment 1st, we find the 
Sunflower, bulk for bulk, imbibes and perspires 17 
times more fresh liquor than a man every 24 hours. 
Besides, Nature’s great aim in vegetables being only 
that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, 
there was no occasion to give its sap the rapid 
motion which was necessary for the blood of 
animals. In animals, it is the heart which sets the 
blood in motion, and makes it continually circulate ; 
but in vegetables, we can discover no other cause of 
the sap’s motion but the strong attraction of the 
capillary sap vessels, assisted by the brisk undula- 
tions and vibrations caused by the sun’s warmth, 
whereby the sap is carried up to the top of the 
tallest trees, and is there perspired off through the 
leaves : but when the surface of the tree is greatly 
diminished by the loss of its leaves, then also the 
perspiration and motion of the sap is proportionably 
diminished, as is plain from many of the foregoing 
experiments ; vo that the ascending velocity of the 
sap is principally accelerated by the plentiful per- 
spiration of the leaves.” 

The sap then ascends in consequence of an attract- 
ing force exercised from above downwards by the 
foliage of plants. But it is evident that this is only 
a partial explanation of the phenomenon ; for it 
does not account for the ascent of sap in winter 
when leaves are absent. In order to explain that 
fact we must have recourse to the action of endos- 
mose, a force the éffect of which is to produce pro- 
pulsion. A tree may be assumed to be a combi- 
nation of hollow tubes freely communicating with 
each other, and enclosed in a skin through which 
fluids are capable of being absorbed on the one hand 
and expelled on the other. If we conceive a body 
of this kind, in which the tubes are nearly empty, 
to have its lower extremity plunged in water, the 
absorbing power of the skin at that part will begin 
to introduce the water into the interior, and this 
continuing to go on for a sufficient time the tubes 
must necessarily become at last filled with water 
rising upwards from below. To effect this no 
attracting force at the upper end of the cylinder was 
necessary ; every particle of water which was ab- 
sorbed by the lower end, having driven before it a 
corresponding volume of the water previously exist- 
ing in the apparatus. Under the influence of this 
operation the tubes would in time become full, and 
if unelastic the introduction of more water would be 


I observed the roots were bleeding considerably, 
which has continued more or less ever since, the 
flow being materially influenced by the state of the 
weather. By the beginning of the present month, 
the bleeding was sufficient to saturate the walks 
completely. On examining the roots, with an ordi- 
nary microscope, I observed the discharge proceeded 
from the whole of the exposed cells through the 
section ; but, from the larger diameter of the vessels 
towards the exterior of the root, the bleeding, as a 
natural consequence, was greatest at that part. I 
observed as well that bubbles of air were frequently 
formed on the cut surface, evidently showing that 
some kind of gas was present, either in the sap or 
in the cells: Although in bright weather the dis- 
charge was perfectly visible to the naked eye, the 
assistance of the microscope enabled me to see dis- 
tinctly the downward passage of the sap, and that 
through ail the root cells, at a time when physiolo- 
gists have generally agreed it has its greatest 
ascending power.” 

No doubt such circumstances are of constant 
occurrence, although unobserved. What gives the 
cases now brought forward so striking a character, 
is the extraordinary extent to which in them the 
bleeding occurred. 

When stems bleed the observer is in no way 


impossible. But if such tubes and the skin that 
encloses them were elastic and extensible, then any 
such further quantity of water might be introduced 
as the apparatus could receive without bursting. If 
we then suppose that the one end of the apparatus 
were cut open the sides of the tubes would collapse, 
and the water would be forced out till there was no 
more left than the tubes held in their original 
unstretched condition. 

A tree is just such an apparatus. Its tubes are 
nearly empty at the fall of the leaf. During winter 
the roots absorb water from the soil and fill the tubes 
again. By the arrival of spring they are filled 
almost to bursting, and then if the stem is cut it 
bleeds ; or if the roots are cut they bleed. 


Bleeding ceases as the leaves unfold; the Vine, 
the Walnut, the Birch, are all as incapable of 
bleeding as other trees when their leaves are formed ; 
because the leaves gradually empty the tubes, put an 
end to their distension, and prevent its recurrence 
so long as they remain in an active state. 

The excessive loss of sap mentioned in the cases 
that have produced these remarks could not have 
taken place if the roots had been wounded in the 
summer or autumn ; and if the trees survive, bleeding 
will cease with the appearance of leaves. It is proba- 
ble however that it has been increased by the cold 
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ness of the spring. Hares himself was aware 
that sap falls back at night in consequence of 
the contraction of the tubes by cold; Mr. Kyicur 
observed the same fact: and it has more recently 
been proved experimentally by M. Bror. It may 
therefore be supposed that the excessive cases of 
bleeding now adverted to have assumed so serious 
am appearance, because, in addition to the natural 
contraction of the tubes, the mechanical contraction 
produced by unusual cold has to be taken into account. 

As to stopping the bleeding, it will probably be 
found that Mr. Knicur’s cement will answer that 
purpose. The composition of this substance is as 
follows—To four parts by measure of scraped cheese 
add one part of calcined oyster shells, or any other 
pure calcareous earth. Blend them thoroughly, and 
press them with force into all the tubes and cells that 
are visible on the wound. The best way is to smear 
a layer over the surface, and to press it down 
gradually but forcibly with a flat board. 


Ons of the follies of the day, a few years since, 
was the construction of Vinn Pituars, that is to say, 
of hollow cylinders of brickwork, filled with certain 
materials which were conceived to form a soil suit- 
able to Vines. The Vine was to be introduced into 
the bottom of the cylinder through a hole ; and the 
cylinder was to stand on a floor so paved with bricks 
that no roots could find their way downwards. In 
short the Vine columns were gigantic flower-pots, in 
which the Vines were introduced through a hole in 
the bottom instead of the usual opening at the top. 

The following is an exact account of the state in 
which the roots were found of an unhappy Vine, 
which had been able to linger through several years 
in one of these contrivances, pulled down a few 
weeks ago. ‘This Vine, which was planted inside 
the pillar amongst a composition of lime rubbish, 
brickbats, charcoal, bones, and urine, had almost all 
its roots rambling up the centre of the compost to the 
height of upwards of 4 feet, where they branched out 
in all directions very freely. Some of them had their 
extremities turned a few inches in a downward 
direction ; but most of the Jateral roots growing 
horizontally below 2 fect high were either dead or in 
a sickly condition. The roots seemed to have fed 
freely on charcoal, but not to such a degree as on 
bones ; one instance was found where two or three 
spongelets had penetrated into a piece of lime 
rubbish, but they were sickly ; in another instance, 
a root 6 inches long hada few spongelets fixed to the 
lime belonging to the building, and had there died.” 

If any correspondent has a wish to draw any 
practical inferences from these facts we should be 
very glad to receive them. 


COVERING AND SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF 
WALL FRUITS. 

Or all the seasons it has been my lot to witness, this 
spring has been the most unusual. Our February, 
termed of old “fill dyke,” was notorious for dryness ; 
and soils in most parts might be as easily worked as 
they usually can be in an arid March. The tempera- 
ture too has been, on the whole, very mild, with the 
exception of the last week of March, when a thermo- 
meter 16° below freezing point reminded folks of the 
old proverb, “ All is not gold that glitters.” 

My purpose in making these remarks is to draw 
attention to the subject of covering fruit trees, and also 
io offer some suggestions as to the summer management 
of those, especially, which have missed a crop ; and such 
will, I fear, prove a fearful majority. For my own 
part, I have for years been an advocate for some kind 
of covering, having so repeatedly witnessed the benefits 
to be derived from it; and it does appear an extra- 
ordinary thing that any man, in his sound senses, should 
object to even a mat being hung over his pet Apricot 
on a frosty night; and, not to go to extremes in the 
argument, say, with a thexmometer 8° or 10° below 
freezing point—by no means an unusual affair. 

But, says the non-protection advocate, * I do not like 
covering, for it has a tendency to ‘ draw’ the buds.” It 
may certainly do this when coverings of very close 
materials are used ; but, for my part, I] have never seen 
anything worth recording in this way, and I have used 
covering extensively for at least 20 years. On the con- 
trary, such things as thin canvas, Spruce Fir boughs, 
&e., most decidedly retard the buds; for this reason 1 
endeavour to get my trees covered at the end of 
February, drawing it off, if moveable, on all cold and 
windy days, and keeping close covered on those which 
are sunny or exciting. 

My Peaches are now in full blossom or nearly so, 
and a finer sight in the Peach or Nectarine way I have 
never seen, and probably never shall see. The frost, 
to all appearance, does not seem to have affected them 
in the least. I need not inform the readers of the 
Chronicle that we do not possess a Devonshire climate 
in Cheshire ; but I may add that these remarks, con- 
cerning the Peaches and Nectarines blossoming, are 
made in the month of April. I doubt much if the 
majority of those, not treated on the retarding principle, 
have not attempted to blossom long since. 

It is only a few days since, that I read in a contem- 


porary paper some notes on the recent severe frost, in 


which the writer says that the destruction of Peaches, 
&ec., is unparalleled, every branch being encased in 
frozen snow. Now the question immediately arises, is 
such obliged to be the case ; and would the preventing 
such an occurrence tend to insure a crop? Everybody 
must surely admit that he whose Peaches or other 
fruits—be they what they may—blossom a week or two 
later than his neighbours, has a superior chance in the 
majority of seasons, although perhaps the gardens join 
each other. 

I much fear that in the heat of the controversy 
which has long raged between parties about this 
matter, the great principle of timely retarding has 
been lost sight of. Every gardener must know how 
exciting the sunshine sometimes is on a south wall, 
especially even in the end of February,—when on the 
heels of frosty or cold weather the blossom buds, with a 
change of atmosphere and intense sunshine, begin to 
unfold with a dangerous rapidity. Most, too, are aware 
that some plants—not indigenous—of a highly ex- 
citable character as to their foliation, frequently succeed 
better in a cold aspect than in a warm one. Here, 
then, is the principle of retarding, to which I would 
direct attention, only a stronger case still presents itself 
with regard to the south wall. 

I would now respectfully offer a little advice on the 
summer management of wall fruits, more especially the 
Peach and Nectarine ; for although the culture of the 
latter has advanced in some degree, yet we do not 
generally see them perfectly satisfactory. This is, I 
conceive, in part owing to the neglect of careful summer 
dressing. Many omit the stopping of gross shoots, 
termed “robbers ;’” many more leave too much of the 
annual spray on their trees; the sure consequence of 
which is imperfectly formed blossom buds, many of 
which become either absolutely barren, or pro- 
duce diminutive fruits, It ought to be taken as a 
maxim by the careful Peach dresser, not to leave a 
single young shoot on the trees at the final disbudding, 
for which a reason does not exist. This may appear 
hard doctrine to those accustomed to leave them some- 
what at random, which indeed too many are compelled 
to do, through the want of a sufficient staff of the right 
sort of labourers ; still we must not confound principles 
with mere expedients; my advice is offered to those who 
are more fortunately situated. 

Disbudding should extend over a period of some 
three weeks or a month ; and once a week during that 
period will set all right. In the first disbudding, the 
more foreright shoots, and those jammed in, should be 
removed ; in addition to these, the shoots which com- 
pete with the leader should be rubbed away, and also 
any rival shoots at the lower part of each “ fork,” where 
an experienced Peach dresser will always direct his 
special attention, for it is of the greatest import that the 
very lowest situated healihy young shoot should be pre- 
served. This secures that succession of wood which 
keeps up the future fabric of the tree.. And what is 
said of the lowest fork (by which latter term I mean 
the angle necessarily formed by the divergence of any 
two branches), is equally true of all the other forks .or 
angles all over the tree. The securing a nice young 
shoot annually at this point being a guarantee against 
alot of half denuded branches, which, whatever fruit 
they may bear on their extremities, can never be per- 
feetly satisfactory. 

Equal in importance to proper disbudding is the 
timely stopping or pinching of all gross shoots, which 
may be readily distinguished for ordinary wood, by 
their speedy tendency to produce side spray, almost 
coeval with the extension of the growing point. These 
have (as may be guessed by the most inexperienced) a 
continual tendency to attract an undue proportion of 
the sap; and if left unmolested, or merely pruned in 
the “rest season,” they will assuredly become dan- 
gerous monopolists, and naked portions of walling will 
be the sure consequence. 

The best practice, therefore, is to continue pinching 
off the heads of such, as Jong as they continue to appear. 
To be sure exceptions will arise at times, such as in 
the case of young trees required to fill a given space 
as speedily as possible, and which have not as yet begun 
to bear. In such cases they may be allowed to ramble 
a foot or more in length during the early part of the 
summer ; still, 1 am not assured that any very great 
benefits are derivable ; a little off-hand appearance is 
perhaps the chief. 

Another point of paramount importance is freedom 
from insects ; so important, indeed, that it is impossible 
to excel, and indeed difficult long to sustain the vitality 
of the trees, if such be permitted to infest them unmo- 
lested. A thorough syringing two consecutive evenings 
with tobacco water, and sulphur daubed as paint 
between the branches in April, have given me an im- 
munity from the aphides and the red spider for some 
years. Blister on the leaves and gum on the woodis, I 
may say, almost totally unknown with me, as to out- 
door Peaches and Nectarines ; and this I attribute in 
the main to a soil comparatively shallow. 

Summer disbudding and dressing is of nearly equal 
importance to our other fruits. A timely attention to 
this is indeed one of the prime secrets of successful 
cultivation, especially to trees on walls and under 
trellis culture, The artificial twisting and bending 
of the leaders causes them at all times to pro- 
duce a host of spray, not eligible to the purpose in 
hand, for Nature abhors what we so much admire— 
systematic training. We try to make neat and prim 
bushes, Nature is ever attempting to make them trees. 
We are eyer trying to increase the amouat of succu- 
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lency and richness of the pulp, Nature merely aims at 
perfecting the seed ; thus a continual warfare is waged, 
and when true science is brought to bear, a knowledge 
based on a thorough appreciation of the character and 
habits of the tree, its mode of growth, and its root action, 
together with a just estimate of the character of soils, 
man comes off the conqueror ; but he can only continue: 
toholdhis conquest by the mostindomitable perseverance. 

I had intended to offer some further remarks on 
other matters connected with our wall fruits, but must 
trust to another opportunity. In the meantime I would 
advise those who happen to be disappointed in a crop, 
after much expense and Jabour, by no means to despair. 
Other and genial seasons are doubtless in store; 
and indeed if these mishaps did not occur, fruits would 
be lightly esteemed, and oar enjoyment of them conse- 
quently lessened. The commercial gardener is most te 


be pitied, for his very existence depends on success in 
such things. Robert Errington, Oulton Park. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

Tue cultivation of the Pelargonium, like that of most 
other inhabitants of the greenhouse, has undergone a 
remarkable change during these last 10 years. Enor- 
mous plants, with hundreds of stakes to support their 
flowers, have been produced ; but these gaudy moun- 
tains of artificial gardening are anything but suitable 
for places of limited accommodation, such as those which 
amateurs generally possess, A few plants monopolise 
a whole house, and divest it of that variety. which is 
the parent of interest, and which constitutes, or rather 
ought to constitute, the chief feature of a places of cir- 
cumscribed means. In running away from the foreigner, 
who clings with considerable tenacity to his 3 and 4-inch 
pots, we have arrived at tubs, to the exclusion of good 
taste. I would prefer the “happy medium.” Pelar- 
goniums can be well flowered in what are known. in 
the potteries as large 32’s, or 6-inch pots; and if 
they are “well done” in pots of this size, they will 
produce as a whole a much more effective display, and 
they can be easily moved if required for house or 
window decoration. 

The art of producing a lengthened bloom is well 
worth the attention of the villa gardener, and nothing 
is more simple. Place those plants which flower earliest 
under a wall, and fully exposed to the sun’s influence, 
in order that the succulent wood may be well and early 
ripened 3 when this is effected, cut them down to within. 
4 inches of the pots; remove them to a rather close 
frame until they begin to break, when air may gradually 
be given them ; eventually the lights may be taken off, 
in order that the young shoots may be hardened and 
strengthened, previous to the plants being placed in 
their winter quarters. By having a succession of plants 
so treated, a prolongation of bloom is readily obtained. 

One of the main points in the culture of the Pelar- 
gonium is keeping the plants near the glass, and suffi- 
ciently far apart to prevent the foliage of one touching 
that of another. Give abundance ofair in mild weather, 
and allow it to circulate freely amongst the plants. 
This will check their tendency to get leggy. Good loamy 
soil, moderately rich, suits the Pelargonium perfectly ; 
for liquid manure can be readily administered in spring. 
when it is growing rapidly. Plants treated in this 
manner will require very little staking. Perfect culti-- 
vation, in my opinion, consists in having a specimen 
well bloomed without being supported by a faggot of 
stakes. Pharo. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 244.) 

Genus XIII.’ Laceration. —I give this name to. 
the injury caused to a plant when in remoyiog any part 
of it the adjoining fibres are more or less disorganised, 
as when a branch is cut off with a saw, or eaten off by 
some animals who tear the shoots off. Some, it is true, 
crop off without tearing much. So the horse, the ox, 
the ass, and the mule, furnished with incisive teeth on 
both jaws, do not do near so much mischief as sheep 
and goats. The latter having incisive teeth on one 


jaw only, are obliged not only to cut but to compress, 


and this double action lacerates the plant. And as I 
have mentioned goats, this is the place to refute the 
prevailing idea, that the great injury done by goats to 
Vines and to trees arises from some peculiar malignant 
humour supposed to proceed from their saliva ; the fact: 
is that it is laceration alone that causes the bite of sheep 
and goats to be so much more injurious than that of 
other animals ; and goats with their bold, greedy, and 
active dispositions are on that account so much more 
mischievous than the slow timid sheep. When a plant. 
has been so eaten down by goats as to occasion fears 
that it will remain stunted and barren, if it be properly 
pruned down it will shoot out again, so as in progress of 
time to efface all traces of injury. It is to the neglect 
of the plants after the injury, not to the fabulous malig- 
nant humour, that the loss of so many plants eaten 
down by goats is to be attributed. - 

The greatest number of lacerations of trees or herbs 
is due to the numerous tribes of insects. I shall in 
an appendix treat of the evils they entail on vegetation. 
I shall now confine myself to the remark that sometimes 
herbs especially will often perish in a very short time 
from this cause. The prevention of the evil is very diffi. 
cult, although in many cases when the decay of a plant is 
suspected to be owing to the presence of an insect, and 
it may be found on inspection on the plant or on its 
roots, it may suffice to expel the enemy and prane out 
the injured parts, to stop the injurious consequences of 
the laceration, 
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Obliged as we often are to use the saw, it ‘cannot be 
too strongly recommended to use that kind of saw which 
will produce the least laceration, and after the branch 
is cut off to pare off with a sharp knife all loose fibres, 
and smooth off the surface left rough by the saw. 

Genus XIV. Puncrure.—This is a small hole made 
by a sharp instrument of small size, whether it be an 
awl or the sting of an insect. The amount of injury 
done will depend on the size of the hole in relation 
to the part affected. A needle passed through a leaf 
or a petal may be a matter of indifference, but if 
pierced into an ovary or a stigma it will prevent 
fecundation. Insects, as we shall see, are the great 
cause of mischief under this head. 

Genus XV. Intrusion.—This is a class of injuries 
brought about almost exclusively by the work of insects. 
They pierce or divide some part of the plant, inserting 
into it some extraneous body, such as an egg. Some- 
times a mere aperture in the bark, with the insertion of 
the extraneous body, arrests the flow of the sap, and 
€auses a monstrous excrescence, Thus the Livia jun- 
corum Lair. lays its eggs in the germ of the Juncus 
articulatus Z at the moment of the opening of the flower, 
causing it to acquire three or four times its natural 
size. This monstrosity is often accompanied by an 
elongation of the extremities of the calyx, which become 
covered with beards or awns. I once received a spe- 
cimen .of a singularly deformed piece of Elm wood. 
There was a little stone in the interior, which appeared 
to have been the cause of the monstrous conformation, 
although I was unable positively to ascertain it. 


Home Correspondence. 

Ripe Vegetable Marrows.—Atter two winters’ trial 
of ripe Vegetable Marrow as food, having used it with 
all sorts of meat, I can confidently recommend it as a 
first-rate winter vegetable. Many object to eat it ina 
ripe state, and it may be many years before it receives 
universal acceptance as a winter vegetable, but in this 
it only shares the fate of many other things now common 
on our dinner tables, The Potato passed through the 
‘same ordeal ; many a weary day did this valuable tuber 
struggle for a place. With almost, if not quite as many 
good qualities as the Potato, the Marrow is not so liable 
‘to so many diseases, and it is much easier to cultivate. 
Since I have recommended its use in a ripe state to 
public favour I have had letters from gentlemen who 
have been in every part of the globe, and they state that 
in some places hardly any winter vegetable could be ob- 
tained but ripe Marrows. Sir Henry Bethune informs 
me, that when in Persia, 15 years ago, Marrows or 
Gourds were his greatest favourites, but he never could 
get them into use athome. I have ripened the Marrow 
upon the flat surface of the ground for these two years 
past, as well as on iron rods, up sticks, over hurdles, 
against walls, and over arbours, which it shades agree- 
ably. Indeed it may be grown in any place, and any- 
where in the United Kingdom. It might be cultivated 
in Ireland with advantage ; and till the people throw off 
their prejudices, pigs could be fed on it. They thrive 
fast upon it boiled and mixed with middlings, or other 
spare food. Theseed should be sown, near London, 
about the first of April, in any warm corner ; northwards, 
a little later would answer better. When up, plant out 
amongst Potatoes or other vegetables that are soon 
to be removed. As soon as it comes into bearing 
the fruit must be cut off regularly; the plants 
should not be allowed to bear the main crop until they 
are very strong. While they are acquiring strength 
the young Marrows could be used for table, as well as 
for mixing with pigs’ food. The Vegetable Marrow 
likes a rich soil, and if it can be watered with rich 
manure-water now and then, so much the better as to 
its keeping properties ; of course much will depend 
upon its ripeness. When thoroughly ripe the skin is 
very hard; if a pin pierces the skin freely it is not 
quite ripe. I have grown two sorts—a yellow and a 
green striped with yellow ; both are well-flavoured and 
productive, but I prefer the green one. When ripe 
they must be stored in a dry place, from which frost is 
excluded. The under-ripened ones should be used first. 
In boiling ripe Marrows cut them up into pieces of 4 
or 5 inches in length; take out the pith and seeds, but 
do not remove the skin before boiling ; then boil in 
plenty of water with a little salt; after three quarters 
of an hour’s sharp boiling (this depends upon its ripe- 
ness) let the pulp be seraped out into a dish, and press 
out all the water that it has imbibed during the process 
of boiling ; add pepper and salt, and mash as with 
Turaips ; and no one who has not tried it can have any 
idea what a fine winter dish it makes, To captains 
going long voyages it would prove most valuable. 
Vegetable Marrow in its young state makes a famous 
pickle. Cut it into 2 or 3 inches in lengths, as Cucum- 
bers are served. I have several ripe ones now, April 15, 
quite sound, and their flavour is quite as good, if not 
better than it was in the beginning of the winter ; with 
alittle sugar it makes a good dish for children ; and 
where Apples are scarce, good sauce for pork and 
geese, with a squeeze of Lemon in it; but always bear 
in mind that vegetables are made indigestible by too 
little boiling. James Cuthill, Camberwell. 

Gardens on Burning Coal-beds.—As illustrative of 
the subject of your two leading articles at pp. 195 and 
227, I send a free translation of a passage in Prof. 
Leonhard’s “ Naturgeschichte der Erde” (te Ausg. 
Iver B. 8. 434). The author is treating of coal-beds on 
fire. “In Staffordshire, a garden of considerable extent 
is situated over one of these subterraneous conflagra- 
fions¢ its produce comes so rapidly to perfection that 


three crops are harvested within the year. Young 
exotic trees were planted over burning coal beds in 
another part of England; they grew vigorously, but, on 
attempting to shift them from the heated soil to another 
situation, soon died. At Planitz, near Zwickau, hotbeds 
have been placed, since 1837, along the lines where 
these natural furnaces approach the surface of the 
ground, and by means of this unpaid for, but neverthe- 
less expensive, fuel, the plants flourish admirably.’”’ I 
have sought in vain for the sources of Prof. Leonhard’s 
information regarding the English localities, but hope 
you will discover them, and further elucidate this 
interesting branch of the subject. d. R., Woodside 
Cottage, Elgin. 

Visit to Mr. Low’s Nursery at Clapton.—Mr. Low 
having been for some time a successful importer of 
plants from almost every quarter, I do not know a 
nursery where a person beginning to collect Orchida- 
ceous plants is more likely to find specimens that he 
may want, and at a reasonable rate. There was not, 
however, much in flower, most of the plants being at 
rest ; but for the collector this is an advantage, as the 
plants are in the best state for travelling. I however 
observed a magnificent Cyrtopodium marked splendens 
in flower, a long spike of deep yellow blossoms. Amongst 
his other stock was the new Viburnum suspensum, in 
flower, which Mr. Low considers will be hardy, the 
flowers something like Hoya bella, sweet; the foliage 
evergreen and very handsome. There are also fine 
Cephalotaxuses from Japan, introduced by Siebold, of 
Leyden, which if hardy will be a great addition to the 
Coniferze ; and particularly there has been raised a 
good stock of the Thuja chilensis, which if it prove hardy 
will be an acquisition to our trees; two were raised 
by Mr. Low in 1847, and one of them is at Elvaston 
Castle. The stock of Australian plants appeared good. 
Dodman. 

Destruction of Slugs, Snails, and Wireworms.— 
Having suffered very much in my garden from the 
depredations of these vermin, I have been induced to 
try the effect of Swede Turnips as a decoy for them. 
I had a large basketful cut up into slices rather more 
than half an inch in thickness, and placed about my 
garden (about a quarter of an acre), and the result of 
10 consecutive days’ operations, is the securing of the 
enormous quantity of 9096, besides a great quantity of 
wireworms and milipedes. ‘The second morning’s col- 
lection was 2056 slugs and snails ; 510 is the smallest 
collection I have made. The Turnip slices I have been 
using are now put into the ground edgeways, the better 
to trap the wireworms, aud I am employing fresh slices 
for a further destruction of slugs and snails. Z'’homas 
Colley, Ipplepen, Devon. 

Would Guano benefit American plants, such as 
Rhododendrons of all kinds, and Azaleas? C. H. [Has 
any one tried guano for such plants 2] 

Uniting Bees.—In my observations (p. 534, 1849) 
on uniting bees, I stated that I had succeeded, by a method 
accidentally discovered by myself, and new to me, in 
uniting the bees of two hives which I had rescued from 
destruction, viz., by driving them into an empty hive 
together (without having recourse to fumigation) one 
evening, and transferring them to one of a set of 
boxes on Nutt’s principle in the afternoon of the 
following day. I stated also my belief that the 
plan would succeed under any circumstance of 
uniting bees, and advised your correspondent “ W. G.” 
to try it in the instance of it strengthening a 
weak stock. I can now back my advice by my own 
experience, having strengthened one of my own stocks, 
by the addition to it of the bees out of two others within 
the last few days. The plan adopted was similar in 
most respects to that described by me before. The 
bees were driven from all three stocks one after 
another into an empty hive, and when united were 
driven back the same evening into the stock which 
I desired to strengthen, and from which part of them 
had been driven before. The whole process of four 
drivings consumed exactly two hours, at the end of 
which time the strengthened stock was quietly standing 
on its old pedestal, as if nothing had happened. As this 
stock was a common cottage hive, the whole business 
was accomplished the same evening, which could not 
have been the case had it been a box hive. This can 
only be done by daylight (in the hot sun if possible, and 
after the usual swarming time of day is over), owing to 
the difficulty—I may say impossibility—of driving from 
a circular to a square hive. Not even with the assist- 
ance of a board intervening between the hives, with a 
hole in its centre of the same size as the box, can the 
thing be done ; because in nine cases out of ten, if there 
be not a clear, uninterrupted ascent from one hive to 
the other, no degree of force or persuasion will induce 
the bees to mount beyond the obstruction. From this 
it will be understood that the hives to be operated upon 
should be as nearly as possible of the same size. I 
would observe that I drove the bees out of the stock ‘to 
be strengthened, because without fumigation I think 
they would have resented the intrusion of strange bees ; 
and I drove them first, in order that they might have 
time to forget their old home, and might thus be on the 
same footing as the others to be joined to them, While 
on the subject of bees, I would inquire what is the best 
food for them? Aslam rearing a stock entirely by 
artificial means, I am anxious to combine the best 
method of feeding with the greatest economy. For 
some time I tried the following compound, recommended 
by Mr. Golding, of Maidstone. In one quart of beer was 
melted one pound of rich, brown sugar, to which was 
added 41b. of honey and a dessert-spoonful of rum and 


sherry in equal quantities, and a small quantity of salt. 
This, however, the bees did not particularly relish, and 
it went but slowly ; moreover, after some time it turned 
sour in the zinc feeder. Would this be the case after 
absorption and its transfer to the cells, or would it keep 
in the hive good and wholesome till the spring? If so, 
being the cheapest food, and as the bees will eat it, it 
will do well enough. I have however concocted a liquid 
which they devour greedily, make the whitest comb of 
it, and thrive amazingly upon it. They have consumed 
in three weeks 1} gallon of it, worth 8s,, and have con- 
structed seven large combs which half fill the box and 
more, and many thousand cells are sealed up already. 
It is this: 4 lbs. of rich Barbadoes sugar, boiled for a 
few seconds in a quart of beer, to which is added 2 lbs. 
of honey, a glass of sherry, and a spoonful of salt. 
P.V.M..F. 

The * Physicky” Taste in Rhubarb, of which your 
correspondent complains, is caused by frost ; a consider- 
able quantity of the early Albert Rhubarb was sent into 
market after having been touched by the frost, and was 
worthless, although, to all appearance, it was tolerably 
sound. Tarts made of such Rhubarb have been con- 
signed to the pigs, on account of the physicky taste they 
possessed. We are great Rhubarb consumers here, 
no season being without one or two substantial pies, 
which if properly made are delicious ; and I have never 
known the flavour of fresh pulled Rhubarb vary unless 
it was caused by frost, 7. e, Rhubarb of the same species. 
No kind equals the Victoria in flavour ; and now that it 
is in fine order, and selling in the markets at a reduc. 
tion of one-third the price of last year, it will, no doubt, 
be more extensively used. The stalks should not be 
washed, but simply rubbed with a cloth, and cut into 
pieces of 1 or 2 inches square, without any scraping. 
I mention this, because I find that pie at home and pie 
abroad, are very different things, Washing the stalks 
makes the fruit flavourless, and to remove the outside 
deprives them of the rich erimson tint which well- 
grown Rhubarb should possess. H. T. P., Greenwich.— 
According to my experience the “ physicky” taste in 
Rhubarb comes on in dry weather and goes off in wet. 
If I am correct, copious watering would be the remedy. 
Gs Be Be 

The Salad Ground near Erfurt, alluded to at p. 245, 
as yielding a profit of 12,000/. per annum, was, when I 
made a tour through Germany, in 1846, wholly devoted 
to the culture of the common Watercress (Nasturtium 
officinale). We are informed by “ Rhind’s Vegetable 
Kingdom,” page 300, that Watereresses were first 
cultivated in Europe at Erfurt; and that its cultivation 
is still conducted extensively there, will be readilly 
inferred, when I mention that the markets of the 
greater portion of Germany derive their supply of it 
from this source. I visited Erfurt in February, and 
even at this (for central Germany), very early season, 
I observed that the Watercress, in consequence of the 
natural warmth of the spring from whence the “ Salad- 
ground” was irrigated, was already being collected for 
the markets. From the great extent of ground under 
Watercress cultivation at Erfurt, and from information 
obtained on the spot, respecting the profits derived 
therefrom by the proprietors, 1 unhesitatingly assert 
that the amount of revenue alluded to by Professor 
Ansted, though great, is far from being exaggerated, as 
“A. C.” seems inclined to suppose. Theodore Baubin, 
Chatsworth. 

Rose Stocks.—In an article on Rose stocks which 
appeared in your Paper of March 23, Mr. Saul, of 
Durdham Down Nursery, says, that the kind of stock 
on which Roses is worked is a point of no little import- 
ance. I would add that another and still more important 
item; as respects successful Rose growing, is to secure 
a permanent union between the scion and stock, by 
which the new plant may grow as freely and as long as 
it would have done on its own bottom under the most 
favourable circumstances. If this is not attended to, the 
hopes of the cultivator will be frustrated by the early 
death of his plants. Mr. Saul states that many culti- 
vators use strong vigorous stocks, such as crimson 
Boursault, Celine, and others. I never heard of the 
erimson Boursault being employed as a stock. It sells 
well itself. The blush Boursault is used for that pur- 
pose, and to a great extent in many, indeed I may say 
in all nurseries ; but it is not suitable for weak growing 
Roses. Celine answers well for such kinds as Hybrid 
Chinas; but it is only fit for dwarfs. Sir Walter 
Scott makes a fine stock for Noisettes, such as Cloth 
of Gold, Solfaterre, Eclair de Jupiter, Ophirie, 
Vicomtesse d’Avesne, Zietrude, &c., worked in the 
autumn, and taken up and potted, these will be found 
to flower freely on this stock in the following spring. 
It will be found that the head and the stock will 
grow and swell together to a large size. This 
stock will grow freely in any light soil, where the 
Briar becomes covered with moss, and dies. The 
old Maiden’s Blush makes a stock second to none 
for working Tea-scented Roses on. I have also 
worked with success the three following Noisettes 
on it, standard high : Clara Wendell, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Smith’s Yellow. Their growth is fully double that 
of the same kinds on Briars. The blush Boursault 
answers well for the strong-growing hybrids; Coupe 
d’ Hébé, Chenédolé, Fulgens, Brennous, Blairii, Paul 
Perras, Paul Ricaut, and many others of similar habit, 
and they will last on it for a number of years. I 
may say as long as on the Briar, or om any other 
stock, and the growth and blooms are finer. That 
the Manettii is a good stock no one will venture 
to deny, but it is not better than the old Maiden’s 
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Blush, except that it strikes much more freely. ‘he 
Briar makes the best stock for most Moss Roses, as well 
as for the Austrian and Sweetbriars, and their hybrids, 
H. Coppin, Mr. Clurke’s Nursery, Streatham-place, 
Brixton-hill, Surrey. My experience is totally 
irreconcilable with Mr. Saul’s statements respecting the 
merits of the different kinds of Rose stocke. In recom- 
mending the Manettii, Mr. Saul says that “leas and 
Chinas will grow better, and live much longer upon it, 
than on either the crimson Boursault or Celine.” Now 
I happen to have living proofs in plants of these kinds 
(many of which trees are as muny years old as the 
Manettli stock has been known in England), that the 
Boursault and Celine are equal to any stocks, for these 
Roses, that have yet been discovered. ‘The Safrano, 
Elise Sauvage, Yellow China, Comte de Paris, Devoni- 
ensis, and others, I have now, not only not showing any 
symptoms of decay, but actually increasing in strength 
and bulk of head after the lapse of years. One plant 
of Elise Sauvage, on the Celine, is a very remarkable 
instance of this, having become a strong bushy plant 
from a very weakly first shoot ; the manner in whieh it 
grew after the heading back in the first year was asto- 
nishing. Other kinds on both the Celine and Boursault 
have thriven equally well; but I notice this, as the 
Blise Sauvage is so delicate a Rose as to be liable, more 
particularly than many others, to the danger described 
by Mr. Saul, were such danger to be generally appre- 
hended. Add to these instances before my eyes, 
the well known circumstances of the finest Cloth ot 
Gold and Devoniensis in the kingdom being on the Celine 
and crimson Boursault stocks, and must we not have 
strong doubts of the correctness of Mr. Saul’s judgment 
on this point of Rose-growing? I think it most pro- 
vable that Mr. Saul’s mistake in the matter arose from 
his working on Boursault stocks, vaised from thick, 
Sappy, instead of small, hard cuttings. Let him grow 
his stocks from the latter, and he will at once be 
satisfied that they become harder and less subject to 
decay, than the Manettii, which, however, Mr, Rivers’s 
Specimen fully establishes as an excellent stock, and 
the real merits of which I would in no way depreciate, 
excepting so far as I am compelled by the comparison 
hetween it and other stocks, instituted by Mr. Saul. An 
Amateur, Bristol. 

Rotting of the Flowers of the Double White Brug- 
mansia before they expand.—I have a double white 
Brugmansia which does not flower properly under my 
management, though the plant from which it was struck 
flowered most freely and healthily ina Vinery, Last 
year my plant was grown in a pot in a Vinery, when it 
appeared healtby, but each flower, as it appeared, began 
to rot off in the centre before the double part expanded. 
As I had a single white Brugmansia which flowered 
most luxuriantly when plunged in a border in the 
greenhouse, I turned the double one also out of the pot 
and plunged it where it had plenty of room for its roots, 
but to my disappointment its flower here was even 
worse than before. We have, at different times, tried 
much watering and little watering, but the result and 
disappointment are the same. The centre, which ought 
to form the double flower, is always decayed before it 
expands properly. Can any of your correspondents in- 
formjme whether this disease is common to the plant, 
and what mode of culture would remedy it? We grow 
it in a very rich, loamy soil, and it appears most luxu- 
viant and healthy. Lancastria. 

Curious Species of Cress mentioned by Chateau- 
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briand.—In the English translation of that delightful 
work of Chateaubriand’s, “ The Genius of Christianity,” 
by Shoberl, with preface and notes by the Rey, H. 
Kett, at page 183, vol. i, oceurs the following para- 
graph : “On the banks of the Yare, a small river in 
the county of Suffolk, we were shown a very curious 
species of Cress ; it changes its place, and advances as 
it were by leaps and bounds. From its summit descend 
several fibres ; when those which happen to be at one 
extremity of the plant are of sufficient length to reach 
the bottom of the water, they take root. Drawn away 
by the action of the pliant, which settles upon its new 
root, the claws on the contrary side loose their hold, and 
the tuft of Cresses turning on its pivot moves the whole 
length of its bed. In vain you seek the plant on the 
morrow in the place where you left it on the preceding 
night, and you perceive it higher up or lower dowa the 
current of the river, producing, with the other aquatic 
families, new effects and new beauties.” It has sadly 
puzzled me to guess what little Crueifer this can be, 
aod I have often felt inclined to come to the unchari- 
table conclusion that it lived but in “ the poet’s dreams,” 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able to 
throw some light on the subject. I would also feel 
thankful it the writer of the notice of ‘the Mistletoe 
growing on the Oak,” or any other correspondent, would 
confirm his curious statement “that the Mosses (does 
he meau by these the true Mosses or Lichens, or both 2) 
that grow ou Quercus pedunculata are different from 
those on Q. sessiliflora,” and vice versa; and if so, to 
give the names of the species peculiar to each. ‘The 
fact stated is a eurious one, but requires to be con- 
firmed ; the more so as the writer tells us the branches 
of the two varieties of Oak were so close as to inter- 
mingle. A. B., March 5. [Oue part of this communi- 
cation is quite as much in need of confirmation as the 
other. ] 

Lamp- Black is, I believe, the very best material to 
mix with oil as a protective paint for any surface ex- 
posed to the action of the weather. In proof of this, it 
is only necessary to examine the condition of any old 


Notice board which has been painted in the usual | 


manner with black letters on a white-lead ground. In 
many instances I have found that the black letters re- 
main perfectly distinct long after the white-lead ground 
has perished and been dissolved, excepting where it has 
been protected by the thin film of carbonaceous covering 
formed by the black letters. I have an instance at 
hand, in which the black letters stand out in clear relief 
or projection, in consequence of the perishing of the 
surface of the wood, as well as the solution of the white- 
lead paint which originally covered it. This is no more 
than might have been expected from the well-known 
action of lead on oils, which has the effect of destroying 
the elasticity and toughness of the oil to such an extent 
as eventually to render it as brittle as glass, and also of 
converting it into a kind of soap of slow but certain 
solubility. Lamp-black being one of the most un- 
changeable substances in nature, excepting by actual 
ignition, it neither acts nor is acted upon by the oil, and 
its particles are too fine to have any ivjurious me- 
chanical influence. Next in value to lamp-black 1 
would rank finely ground anthracite. J. Howard. 

Feeding Bees.—* Y.” may vest assured that there 
ave apiarians on the north side of the Tweed as well as 
on the gouth who know the good effects at times of 
closing the doorways of beehives (except air-holes), 
whatever he may state to the contrary. When bees 
are fed from proper feeding-pans at the top of the hives 
there is no occasion for the careful removal of what is 
left next day, nor perhaps for closing the doors; but 
the case is widely different when they are fed below, 
whether by night or by day. Although “ Y” objects 
to a little feeding during the time bees sun themselves, 
there are apiarians who approve of it, especially when 
there are no strange bees kept within range of their 
short flight, This does not coincide with Mr. Golding’s 
brief notice of feeding ; but I may remind him, when 
bees require feeding in spring they may starve before 
the gloamings are warm enough to admit of their 
having a short flight before they go to rest ; and when 
they do, the bees in the same apiary would soon be 
aroused by their hum, which sounds as if they were 
after plunder, If“ Y.” thinks his the best plan, why 
not mention it in his book on bees? [What book on 
bees? Our friend “ Y.” never wrote a book on the 
subject ; but he has read a good many—the value o/ 
which his long experience does not place very high ] 
I have now only to observe that I am better acquainted 
with the good effects of salt on Asparagus and Seakale 
beds than on bees ; not that I am ignorant of what has 
been said both pro e¢ con as a medicine for them, par- 
ticularly at the breeding season, a term, however, not 
well defined by some writers, which might lead “ Y.” 
to recommend withholding water from his salt-pans 
after May. A Peebles Apiarian. 

Garden Wailks.—I\t is agreed on all hands that some 
degree of convexity is necessary, in order to throw the 
water to the sides; and yet the less a walk is rounded 
the more comfortable it is to the foot. It too often 
happens that, when there is any degree of declivity in 
the ground, the walks, on account of the raised edges 
{if in Grass), become water-courses during heavy rains, 
and I have often seen the gravel washed up and carried 
before the stream, and the walks so injured and dis- 
figured that it required much labour and trouble to get 
them right again. To prevent such unfortunate occur- 
rences, it has been my practice, on many occasions, to 
carry a drain along the line of the walk (whether on 
one side or in the middle is immaterial), and to place 
gratings at the edges at such distances, or in such posi- 
tions, as to carry the water into the drain before it accu- 
roulates into such a body as to furrow up the gravel; 
or, in some instances, where the cast of the ground or 
local circumstances will admit of it, I make outlets and 
let the water run off. These things attended to, it is of 
less consequence of what material the bottoming of the 
walk consists, provided it is coarse and dry, with suffi- 
cient thickness of fine gravel above it, to admit of ocea- 
sional turning. Upon the whole, there can be no fixed 
rule for walk-making, as so much depends upon local 
circumstances, The end to be kept in view—a dry, 
comfortable walk—and the means of attaining that end, 
must in a great measure depend on the sagacity and 
judgment of the gardener. Quercus. 

Size of Mahogany Trees.x—The following are the 
dimensions of a log of Mahogany said to be the largest 
ever imported into Liverpool. I measured it as it lay 
on the Birkenhead-quay. Its length was 20 feet, width 
4 feet, depth 5 feet 4 inches. J. W. H. 

Porous v. Non-porous Pots (see p. 228).—"* G.” says, *‘ Most as- 
suredly one of the conditions not essential to perfect plant s row- 
ing is a porous pot.” Now some may infer from this statement 
that the non-porous pot is superior to one that is porous for 
the perfect cultivation of plants. Has “G.” ever observed, ina 
moist stove, pots of a dark dull invisible green, and as slippery 
as a slug on a spring morning? Has he ever seen the soil in 
such pots in as wet and sour a state as an undrained marsh ? 
Has he ever seen the plants in such soil looking death-like and 
ghostly, with only the apology of a root? Tas he ever had the 
pleasure of continually washing, rubbing, aud scrubbing such 
pots for the purpose of seeing their original colour even for a 
weck orso? On thecontrary, Has he ever seen the London- 
made porous pots, maintaining their colour without any clean- 
ing whatever, and their occupants in a healthy and flourishing 
condition? If he has not witnessed these things, then he is 
unacquainted with what a non-porous pot is, and shall have to 
enjoy the satisfaction of practically proving the matter, as I 
have done. If I was going to grow a plantin perfection, | would 
certainly employ the porous put. ‘“G.” says, ‘once let a pot- 
bound Erica or Epacris become thoroughly exhausted of mois- 
ture,and it becomes almost impossible toinduce water to re-satu- 
rate the mass.” Now, if he was thoroughly acauainted with the 
perfect cultivation of either the Erica or the Epacris, he would 

never allow them to become dried in the manner he describes 
through inattention to watering. Any one well versed in their 


culture would never allow them to become either.wet or diy, 
but would endeavour to keep them in a medium state as re- 
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gards moisture, and that cannot be done except by using the 
porous pot, and by paying proper attention to drainage and 
watering. Does the advantage of the non-porous pot consist in 
its keeping the plant continually moist ? Suppose that one person 
washes himself thoroughly, and keeps the pores of his body 
clear for free perspiration, and another never washes himself at 
all, but suffers the pores to become choked up, which would be 
the healthiest man? Ocrtainly he who kept the pores clear; 
aud the same holds good as regards the pots in question, But 
Suppose plants in each description of pot were to become satu- 
rated with water, which would be likely to suffer the most % 
Those in the non-porous pots, as a matter of course, Did 
“G,” ever turn out of either kind of pot the same sort of 
plants, and examine the state of their roots? if he has not, I 
would recommend him to do 60, In the porous pot he will find 
the roots strong and healthy, clinging to the sides of the 
earthenware, while the roots in the nun-porous pots will be 
found to be weak and away from the pot, showing at once 
which material they prefer. But ‘'G.” saye, ‘I would still 
employ the same material, mechanically speaking, but I would 
coat the exterior with a dense glaze, aud also the interior of 
the pot fur an inch or two from the surface of the rim.” Now, 
why only glaze the outside ? surely something must have struck 
“*G.” that he would like to have porous glazed pots. If he 


would glaze the outside, and the inside partly, why not glaze 
the pot all over? Does he suppose that it would be porous 
ingide and not porous outside? Inthe matter of colouring, I 
agree with ‘'G.,” but they must be coloured with something 
that will not interfere with the porosity of the material, /, 
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BoranicaL or Epinpuren, April 11. — Professor 
Fiemine in the chair. Several donations were an-« 
nounced, Dr. Greville gave the following report on 
specimen of fibrous matter from the Edinburgh Water 
Co.’s works, and a specimen resembling it, found on an 
old wheelbarrow in Dundee: “ The fibrous substance 
from the Water-works, is Ozonium auricomum of Link. 
Along with a number of other fibrous and byssoid pro- 
ductions, it is now regarded as either an imperfeetly 
developed or aberrant form of some fungus. Uzonium, 
Himantia, Fibrillaria, Acrothamnium, Byssocladium, 
&e., are considered by Fries as the Mycelia of Hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, in a more or less monstrous state. I 
am not aware that the full development has ever been 
traced, so that the species has not beea identified. The 
specimens from an old wheelbarrow are probably the 
same thing. Having been more favourably placed, 
there is evidently an approach to a higher develop- 
ment.” Mr. M‘Nab showed a specimen of Ranunculus 
ficaria, raised frum roots which had been gathered in 
Silesia by the Rev. Mr. Wade in 1848, ‘These roots 
had been exposed over a large extent of country in 
Austria by heavy rains, and the common people gathered 
them and used them as an article of food, ‘heir sudden 
appearance gave rise to various conjectures as to their 
nature and origin, and in the Austrian jourpals they 
were spoken of as if they had fallen from the sky. The 
small bodies were used as Peas by the inhabitants 
Mr, M‘Nab had tasted the dried specimens as well as 
fresh roots of Ranunculus ficaria gathered in this 
country, which, after being boiled, he found very 
amylaceous. There is no acridity in the roots even 10 
their fresh state. A paper was read on Indian Hemp 
(Cannabis indica), by A. Christison, Esq. On careful 
examination no specific differences couid be detected 
between the specimens raised from Indian seeds, and 
the common Hemp in the garden. Mr. M‘Nab read the 
following report on the flowering of the plants in the- 
open borders of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
in continuation of a similar report read at last meeting.. 


Names of Plants in Flower. 


Loweet Point of 
during the 
Night 


Thermometer 


Pe eee eee 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, Adonis vernalis, 
Corydais sojida, C, cava, 

Muscari botryoides, Orobus vernus, 

Geum altaicum, Lamium maculatum, Tri. 
tonia media, Anemone nemorosa, 

Fritillaria imperialis, Gagea lutea, Sazifraga 
crassifolia, 

Primula auricula, P. marginata, Alopecurus 
nigricans, Corydalis capnoides, Aubrietia 
deltoidea, 

Saxifraya virginica, Geum pyrenaicum, Eri- 
geron villosum, Primula villosa. 

Aubrietia grandiflora, Orobus venosus, Nar~ 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus, /1, moschatus, 

No plants observed in flower. 

Do. do, 

Omphalodes verna. 

No plants observed in flower. 

Do. do, 

Dalibarda geoides, 

No plants observed in flower, 

Hesperis arabidifolia, Viola pulmonensis, 

Narcissus bicolor, N. incomparabilis, Pul- 
monaria augustifolia, 

3 Alyssum saxatile, A, montanum, A. appe~ 
ninum, Orobus flaccidus, Pulmonaria yir- 
ginica. 

Pnuimonaria officinalis, Euphorbia pilosa, 
Cardamine bellidifolia, Draba rupestris, 
Hierochive borealis. 

Asphodelus tauricus, Carex stenophylla, C. 
pilosa, Euphorbia epitbymoides, Orobus 
canescens, 

Anemone hortensis, Narcissus stellaris, Do- 
ronicum Pardalianches, Prunus Cerasus. 
Scilla italica, Lunaria vesicaria, Hyacinthus 

orientalis. 

Potentilla opaca, Narcissus pallidus, Carex 
montana, 

Narcissus poeticus, Fritillaria meleagris, 
Carex pilosa, Helonias bullata, 
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BoranicaL or Lonpon, April 5.—G. Coorger, Esq., 
in the chair. A collection of dried specimens of the 
flowering plants and Ferns growing native within a 
district of the county of Norfolk, embracivg an extent 
of about 40 square miles, having for its centre the tower 
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of Fakenham, was presented by W. S. Notcutt, Esq 
R. Hudson, Esq. F.R.S., &c., Dr. Caspary, W. H 
Purchas, Esg., and Mrs, L. Watkins, were elected 
members. A conclusion of Mr, Coleman’s paper, “ On 
the plants indigenous to the neighbourhood of Horsham, 
Sussex,” was read. 


April 24.—Megtine at Worton Corrace for the dis- 
play of Seedling Florist Flowers, &c.— A beautiful 
evening and a nice display,—Mr. Coombs, of Northfleet, 
placed on the table three blooms of a pretty seedling 
Azalea indica, having a white ground colour, striped 
and spotted with deepish lilac.—From Mr. Strong came 
nine varieties of seedling Ericas, of 1850, raised from 
Aristata and Macnabiana, They were not sufficiently 
distinct to claim individual notice, although they had 
enlarged and purer lips, with brighter colours than 
their progenitors. They arrived in capital condition,— 
Many seedling Cinerurias were present. Mr, Salter, 
Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, staged two plants, 
Clementine and Crimson King ; the former a beautifully- 
formed variety, with obtuse petals, white ground, deep 
rosy-purple tip, good habit, and free bloomer, which 
may also be said of the latter, though we should eall 
its colour a rosy-purple self, with neat, small dise.— Mr. 
Keynes, of Salisbury, brought a truss of a seedling very 
similar to Clementine. —Mr. E, G, Henderson had a quan- 
tity of blooms ; three of a variety named Madame Sontag 
claimed much notice, possessing, as they did, every point 
of a good flower—small disc, broad obtuse petals, white 


en most delicately tipped with pale blue.— Mr. 


ayton had a well grown specimen of his Hammer- 
smith Beauty, not yet sent out, In colour it is azure 
blue, with a light circle round the dise, which is some- 
what large; altogether it is a striking variety, a pro- 
fuse bloomer, and good in habit.—Seven varieties shown 
by J. C, took no place with those on the table; not one 
of them would bear deseribing.—Six varieties of seed- 
ling Mimulus, from Mr. Layton, of Hammersmith, 
were large and fine ; one in particular, which Mr. An- 
drews was figuring, is a large flower 2 inches in dia- 
meter, of a rich yellow, margined with crimson maroon, 
and having a handsome blotch of the same colour on 
each petal; throat spotted. They were well-grown 
Plants, with good foliage.—Frem Mr. F. Whitly came 
seedling Pansies: No. 38 had two decided shades of 
ground colour, which condemned what would otherwise 
he considered a first-rate flower; No. 6 was coarse and 
inferior ; No. 1, good in quality, but too small to report 
upon, A seedling Polyanthus, “ Richard Cobden,” from 
the Same grower, was wanting in the circular pro- 
perties which a first-rate flower must possess.—W. A. 
Sent a single pip of a semi-double Auricula, of a cha- 
vacter well known to raisers, but not considered valu- 
able. It was a grey-edge, with good paste, very cir- 
cular, and had a second and smaller flower rising from its 
centre.—Mr. Turner was present with a flower of his 
Pansy, * Mr. Beck,” in good character, from the open 
ground.—Mr. Gad, gr. to — Lennox, Esq., brought 
two plants of his seedling Petunia “ Kuchantress,” and 
a eut branch covered with large well formed flowers, of 
a light character, delicately veined. — Two-year-old 
seedling Pelargoniums were on the table from the 
Worton Cojtage eollection ; these we shall see again, 
and therefore shall not notice them till the season is 
more advanced, 


Rebiews, 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboricuiture, and Landscape Gardening ; including 
all the latest Improvements, &c. By J. C, Loudon, 
F.L.S., H.S., &e. A new Edition, corrected and im- 
proved, by Mrs. Loudon. 8yvo. Longmans, London. 

WE perceive, with much satisfaction, that a new edition 
of this standard work has been issued. It is undoubt- 
edly the most useful of all books to a gardener; and 
that gardeners think so is abundantly proved by the 
many thousands of copies which have been sold, Even 
the first edition, with all its blemishes ard grievous 
faults, was welcome ; but they have been long since 
corrected, and in its improved state the work ead found 
friends everywhere. We must allow Mrs, Loudon to 
describe the peculiarities of this new edition in her own 
words : 

% The leading principle which she has adopted for her 

uide has been to make the work as nearly as she pos- 
sibly could what she believes her late husband would 
have Made it, had he lived to the present time. The 
general arrangement remains the same, as the expe- 
rience of nearly 20 years has proved the justness of the 
anthor’s sentiments on this subject, which he stated in 
the preface (given in pages y. and vi ), which he prefixed 
to the third edition of the work. The execution of the 
work has heen conducted on the same principles as those 
which guided Mr. Loudon himself; viz., those of in- 
ducing the young gardener to think for himself, and 
giving the man of experience a choice of practices. 

* All knowledge,’ observes Mr. Loudon, in the edition of 

1834, ‘ to be really useful, must be gained by experience; 

and the next best thing to gaining this experience from 

personal practice is to observe and reflect on the prac- 
tices of others,’ 

“Part I., containing the History of Gardening, has 
been carefully revised, and brought down to the pre- 
sent time. Part II., containing the Science of Garden- 
ing, has been completely rewritten; and the editor 
has to return thanks to Dr. Lindley for permission to 
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make extracts from his valuable works on Vegetable 
Physiology, &c., particularly from the new edition of 
his ‘ Introduction to Botany,’ She likewise offers her 
most sincere thanks for the very valuable assistance she 
has received in geology from Professor Ansted, and in 
chemistry from Professor Solly ; these gentlemen having 
read over and corrected the articles on their respective 
subjects. The article on Eutomology in this part has 
been entirely rewritten by J, O. Westwood, Esq. 
Part III., on Gardening as an Art and as practised in 
Britain, has received several valuable additions from Mr, 
Thompson, fruit gardener to the Horticultural Society 
of London, who has looked over and revised the lists of 
fruit and vegetables. Mrs. Loudon has also been very 
greatly indebted to Mr, Marnock, superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden in the Regent’s-park, for the 
pian and description of that garden; to Mr. Ogle, 
gardener to the Earl of Abergavenny, at Eridge Castle, 
for his drawings and deseription of a fruit-room, his 
mode of cultivating Pines, and many hints and correc- 
tions ; to Mr. Francis Rauch (many years assistant to 
Mr. Loudon) for much valuable assistance, particularly 
in the catalogue of Coniferous trees, and in the tables 
containing lists of various kinds of flowering plants ; 
and to Mr. David Wooster for the very great care and 
attention he has bestowed in assisting in the work in 
general, and particularly in the correction of the proof 
sheets. ‘The subject of landscape-gardening has been 
considerably enlarged ; numerous woodcuts have been 
added ; and, in short, no pains have been spared to 
render this edition as perfect as possible,” 


Garden Memoranda. 

Mr. Becx’s, Worton Corrage, IstewortH.—A fine 
afternoon, and the certainty of a rich floral treat before 
us, induced us to pay a visit to this quiet and inte- 
resting place, which we reached in good time to see the 
seedling flowers which are exhibited here .every 
Wednesday evening for the inspection of the censors 
of flowers sent for opinion to the superintendent of the 
“Florist.” We found that ample accommodation had 
been provided for the display of such flowers which, 
away from smoky dusky London, are seen to great 
advantage. A span-roofed house, some 20 feet long, 
glazed in front, and having a convenient green baise 
covered stage, has been appropriated to the exhibition 
of seedlings, not only such as are sent for the opinion of 
the “ Florist,” though that is the main object for which 
these meetings have been instituted, but for all florist 
flowers, whether produced for the purpose of comparison 
or notice. When we state that these flowers receive the 
most careful examination from some of the best florists 
in the kingdom, comparing them at their leisure one 
with another, and then again with older flowers of ae- 
knowledged excellence, we need hardly say that raisers 
of seedlings must reap much benefit from such meetings. 
As will be seen from a report in another column, some 
good things were produced, and we are given to under- 
stand that the number of flowers of various kinds 
is _inereasing with every succeding meeting, a sure 
token that an interest has been excited in the matter. 
But we will take our readers through the plant 
houses, for that is a privilege freely granted to all 
who attend these meetings. The Pelargoniums for the 
May exhibition are coming very fast into bloom, and 
they promise to do good service. Their trusses, without 
being drawn, stand well up above the foliage, which is 
small—too small, according to the opinion of some, but 
Mr. Dobson well knows that large foliage and rampant 
shoots are incompatible with a fine display of blossoms. 
Indeed, so far from being drawn, the branches have few 
or no sticks to support them. ‘The plants for the June 
and July shows are “stocky” and healthy. Two long 
houses are filled with this year’s seedlings, from which, 
considering Mr. Beck’s usual success, much may be ex- 
pected. ‘The small stove, which was wont to be filled 
with Orchids, is now oceupied with Achimenes, Glox- 
inias, &e., of which there is here a nice collection, and 
the Orchids have been removed to what was formerly 
the Rose house ; but Mr. Beck, after beating everybody, 
and being well beaten himself, has given up the pot culture 
of Roses The ever-flowering Phalzenopsis amabilis was in 
bloom, and so were some other Orchids; but the lion 
of the collection was a maguificent Dendrobium nobile, 
about 4 feet high, and as much through, literally 
covered with flowers expanded and expanding. A 
seedling Geranium-house, parallel with the Orchid- 
house, claimed much attention. §It was fitted up 
with a table in the middle covered with fine healthy 
plants, and surrounded with slate shelves, oa which were 
two-year-old seedlings. Having passed through the 
potting shed, in which there is a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and round the end of the 
principal Geranium house we find ourselves among 
flower beds in gravel, with a broud walk before us 
leading to the little lawn near the house. This walk is 
broadly margined with Gras3, and lined on either side 
with standard Roses, which rise out of small cireles in 
the lawn. To improve the health and flowering of the 
plants, these circles receive a little dung in November, 
covering it slightly with soil, and in spring this is 
* pointed” in about the roots. The beds are edged with 
slate of an ornamental description, which, besides being 
impenetrable and offering no harbour for insects, con- 
trasts admirably with the warm colour of the gravel on 
the one hand, and the soil and green leaves on the 
other. All the houses here are furnished with canvas 
shading, at 43d. a yard, made to move up and down on 
rollers ; and in the end of one house we observed one 
of Mr. Dromgole’s ventilators in use. Haythorn’s 
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Hexagon Netting, a neat looking material, is employed 
to exclude bees, &c., which, when allowed admission, 
fertilise and spoil the Pelargonium flowers. We saw 
one of Brown's fumigators put in use for smoking a 
span-roofed house, 40 feet long by 12 feet wide, which 
it filled in from five to eight minutes. It was one 
of the largest size. It should be mentioned that in 
charging this kind of fumigator, instead of placing the 
hot cinders in the bottom of the receiver, as is usual 
with other fumigators, they should be put on the top. 
This is important, for otherwise it will not burn. In 
justice to Mr. Dobson, we must mention that the garden 
altogether exhibited the best of keeping ; not a weed was 
to be seen, the walks were all neatly swept and rolled, 
the Grass cut short, and indeed everything and every 
place had that air of cleanliness about them which gives 
one pleasure to see, and in which consists the charm of 
a well kept garden. Those interested in the application 
of slate to horticultural purposes will find everything 
here in use which Mr. Beck recommends, such as tanks 
for rain and manure-water, shelves, tubs and boxes for 
plants, edgings for borders, hot water tank covers, 
floors for frames, &c. We had nearly forgotten to state 
that Mr. Beck has some nice plants of the Ceylon 
Anzectochilus, whose beautiful leaves are the admiration 
of everybody. 


Miscellaneous. 

Suggestion for a Metropolitan Winter Garden.—The 
‘“ Westminster Review’? proposes that the building to 
be provided for the Great Industrial Exhibition shall 
be of such a character as that after the Exhibition shall 
have closed, it may be used as “‘a great metropolitan 
conservatory, or winter garden.” ‘Our parks are 
pleasant, and available for exercise during six months 
in the year, but scarcely for a longer period. The Duke 
of Devonshire, and a few other noblemen, have magni- 
ficent conservatories, in which, during the severest 
weather, they can enjoy a healthful promenade, and 
breathe the balmy air of summer. The public have 
only the conservatory at Kew, which is on too smalla 
seale, and too far distant, for the multitudes who would 
visit it in the winter season, if in the immediate vicinity 
of London. Why should the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis not be enabled to command, between the months of 
October and April of every year, the facilities a winter 
garden would afford for healthful enjoyment ; and 
especially that large invalid class of our population 
whom the first breath of a north-easterly wind now 
consigns to the imprisonment of their own dwellings ?”’ 
— Economist. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week. ) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

GREAT care is necessary in watering newly potted 
plants, to prevent the fresh soil from becoming sod- 
dened and soured. When any plant is observed to be 
in this state, it should be shaken out, repotted in sweet 
soil, and more carefully watered for the future. But 
if this operation is to be of any service, it must be per- 
formed without delay, as the roots of plants are speedily 
injured and destroyed if allowed to remain in contact 
with unwholesome soil. Thunbergias, Clitorias, and 
other climbing tender annuals, should be transferred at 
once from 4-inch pots to those in which they are in- 
tended to flower, in order that they may at once be 
furnished with a suitable trellis; the soil for Thun- 
bergias can scarecly he too rich. Ipomceas of the 
annual kinds should in like manner be grown on, with- 
out receiving any check. During the growth of these 
climbers some of the strongest shoots should occasion- 
ally be stopped, to induce the formation of laterals and 
to equalise the strength of the plants. Abundance of 
light is necessary, to prevent weak lonz-jointed shoots, 
and when their growth is nearly completed, and the 
plants begin to produce flower-buds, the amount of air 
should be considerably increased, in order to prepare 
them for the cooler atmosphere of the conservatory. 
Ipomeea Learii, and I, ficifolia, are excellently adapted 
for the autumn decoration of the conservatory ; for this 
purpose they should be potted in 10 or 12-inch pots 
grown in stove heat till the end of May, and then re- 
moved to cooler quarters. The plants will flower more 
freely if they are kept in their pots, than they will if 
planted in the soil ; but there is an advantage in setting 
the pots on the surface of the soil, and allowing the 
plants to root through, as they are thereby enabled to 
guard themselves against accidental drought, and the 
nutriment they derive by the same means contributes to 
maintain a healthy appearance to a later period, without 
interfering with the profusion of their blooms. 

FURCING DEPARTMENT, 

Vinertes.= Let the rods of Vines which are just 
starting be tied horizontally across the rafters, that the 
flow of sap may be equalised, and the whole of the buds 
indueed to break regularly. In the earlier houses use 
the utmost vigilance to keep down insects, especially the 
red spider ; this attention will be particularly required 
in houses where the ripening of the fruit renders It 
necessary to maintain a drier atmosphere. Where 
proper care has been taken to keep the enemy in check 
to this time, little difficulty will be experienced ; but if 
this is, or has been neglected, the gardener will stand a 
chance of seeing the leaves ripen as soon as the fruit, 
and of course he must expect only a limited supply of 
elaborated sap for the benefit of the future crop. Ap- 
plying a wash of sulphur to the hot water pipes, or to 
the surface cf the flues, is the easiest and quickest 
method of destroying these insects. Mruons,—In 
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determining the number of fruit to be matured on each 
plant, exercise as much caution as you would in regu- 
lating a crop of Grapes ; the proper medium of size, and 
perfection of flavour, depend upon the plants being 
neither over-stimulated nor over-cropped ; the latter 
fault should be carefully avoided, as by it, not only are 
the fruits of the first crop inferior, but the chance of a 
second crop is rendered hopeless. Admit air freely 
during warm sunshine, and maintain a moist atmosphere 
by means of evaporating pans, and by sprinkling the 
paths and soil with water. Srrawberrirs.—Continue 
to forward successions of this useful fruit, and by 
fumigation or syringing, destroy aphides on the leaves 
and fruit of those which are in progress; this de- 
mands particular attention, as these jlittle pests suck 
the juices out of the fruit while in its young state, which 
of course spoils its appearance and prevents its swelling. 
With proper attention Strawberries should now be ob- 
tained as good as at any season ; and every means which 
will contribute to produce fine well-flavoured fruit 
should be put in practice. Placing the plants near the 
glass, where they can have a free circulation of air, but 
at the same time be guarded against cold currents, is 
very important. The small weak berries should be 
thinned out, leaving from six to ten of the most pro- 
mising upon each plant. Up to the time when the fruit 
begins to change colour, manure water may be applied 
with advantage once a week ; but after that it should 
be entirely withheld, and even clear water should be 
given more moderately. The flavour of the fruit very 
much depends upon careful attention to these points, 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

The evergreens which were placed in the flower beds 
before winter should now be removed to the reserve 
garden, in order that the ground may be prepared for 
its summer occupants. The beds which have been 
filled with Crocuses, or other winter and spring flower- 
ing bulbs, are generally prepared for this purpose by 
taking up the bulbs about this time ; such a practice, 
however, is very objectionable, as the foliage is not 
sufficiently ripened; and even if the bulbs are left in 
the ground until properly matured, and then taken up, 
the flowers are not nearly so five or so strong as they 
would have been if they had been left undisturbed. 
Every objection, however, may be removed, and much 
unnecessary labour prevented, by laying a few inches 
of fresh soil on the beds for the summer flowers, with- 
out disturbing the bulbs, When the latter operation 
is being performed, the leaves of the Crocuses should 
be tied together in knots, that they may have time to 
mature themselves, without interfering with their suc- 
cessors, In removing the latter in autumn, they should 
be drawn out of the ground, that the bulbs beneath 
them be not injured ; at the same time, a portion of the 
‘Spring top-cressing should be removed, sufficient to leave 
the bulbs about 2 or 3 inches from the surface. By 
this method, gorgeous masses of flowers are displayed, 
both winter and summer, without the plants of one 
Season interfering with those of another. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Tuirs.—After the late hailstorms, how do our ama- 
teur friends stand? Those who have suffered, and 
» those who are safe, will, we imagine, patronise a small- 
meshed net in future. “ From information we have re- 
ceived from various parts of the country, Tulips are 
looking above the average; abundance of increase is 
reported, and’ generally speaking, a fine bloom is 
anticipated. —Look well to Ranunculuses, as the leaves 
emerge from the ground they often throw the centre 
bare, which is consequently detrimental to the rising 
bloom. It will, then, be absolutely necessary to guard 
agaiust this by stirring the surface soil of the bed. As 
for watering, our best authorities are pro and con—we 
say, if the bed is well made that they may easily be 
overdone in this respect. Carnations and Picotees will 
want little else but watering, should dry weather set in. 
Sticks, to which the spindles are to be attached, of 
>¢)urse should be put downimmediately. AURICULAS— 
Seedlings will now require attention. From 700 bluom- 
ing seedling plants saved from a collection, in which 
there were but a few Alpines, we have been astonished 
in not finding more than one in a hundred bona fide 
Auriculas. Weare aware this is not very often the 
case, still we think, as they were strictly collected, and 
tallied correctly, without a possibility of mistake, that 
-this wholesale falling back is somewhat singular. Re- 
move the plants as the blooms decay into a shady situa- 
vtion, extracting the decayed petals, and covering the 
promising truss of seed from excessive wet. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
‘ Those who have sown their Leeks in a frame (accord- 
ing to former directions), with the intention of trans- 
planting, should now get the ground ready for them. To 
produce this excellent vegetable in perfection, it should 
be grown as large and quickly as possible, as the flavour 
is thereby rendered much milder. As the Leek is fond 
of moisture, its roots have a natural tendency down- 
wards, deriving their nourishment principally from 
below the reach of the scorching sun of summer. The 
ground for this crop should be double dug, 18 or 20 
inches deep, and the manure laid into the bottom of the 
trench, which should be previously loosened up with a 
fork. Of the planting we will speak in a future Number, 
After this time it is better to sow Lettuce where it is to 
remain. The drills should be drawn 10 or 12 inches 


apart, and a few seeds dropped in at intervals of 
8 inches ; these patches, as soon as they are fairly up, 
should be thinned to one plant. It is better to avoid 
transplanting Lettuces in summer, aS the tap-root is 
liable to get broken in the operation, and the plants have 
to depend for their support on the surface soil, which 


for this crop is too much exposed to the drying influence 
of sun and wind. The plants are thus rendered deficient 
of that crispness and succulence which is so indispensa- 
ble in this salad, and are much more liable to run 
to seed. In hot summers, transplanting will only suc- 
ceed in such ground as that of a London market-garden, 
where the soil is very rich and moist. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Disbudding wall trees will be the principal work in 
hand, during the next few weeks, in this department. 
In the final regulation of the shoots, do not allow more 
to form wood than can be conveniently trained in, 
When working at wall trees, avoid treading upon the 
soil ; a plank and a few bricks, moved along as the work 
advances, will prevent the compression of the soil, and 
add no little to the comfort. of the workman. 


. 
State of the Weather near London, for the week ending April 25, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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Average.... 29.919 68.1 | 35.3 | 46.7 | 492 | 49.0 


19—Hazy; showery ; constant rain in afternoon; overcast. 
20—Fine; showery; clear at ae . 

21—Slight rain; low white clouds ; cold at night. 
22—Fine throughout ; clear. 

23—Overcast; cloudy ; frosty at night. 

24—Clear ; five; clear; slight frost. 

25—Fine; overcast aud cold; clear at night. 

Mean temperature of the week, 14 deg. below the average. 


April 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
. ensuing week, ending May 4, 1850. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 4th 
1833—therm. $1 deg.; and the lowest on the 29th, 1835, 1448—therm. 27 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

To our CoRRESFONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquires privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 

Bexr-H1yzs: A. It is difficult to answer your question, as nearly 
every writer ou the subject recommends some particular hive, 
But from experiments carried on for several years in the 
neighbourhood of London, for the purpose of testing whether 
a straw or wood hive was most conducive to the well-being 
of bees, the preference seemed much in favour of a well and 
strovgly made straw hive, as nearly spherical as possibie, 
being about two-thirds of a globe, merely depressed enough 
at the top to allowa board (for supporting a glass cap or 
feeder) to be fastened on, the space between the board and 
the top of the outside of the hive being filled in with plaster 
of Paris ; round the outside of the lower part a strong Ash 
hoop is fastened, and the space between the lower part of the 
outside of the hive and the hoop is also filled in with plaster 
of Paris; while the plaster is stiil soft, the hive is worked 
about on a flat board to obtain a flat surface, so that when 
the hive is in use it fits closely to its board. At the back of 
the hive a piece of stout glass, 4 or 5 inches by 3 inches, is 
inserted, which is covered by a piece of woollen cloth twice 
folded, fastened on by a tintack ateach corner. The board 
at the top of the hive should be a well-seasoned piece of 
Mahogany, 3} inch thick and about 10 inches diameter, with a 
hole cut out in the centre of it of 1f inch diameter, and to 
correspond with the hole at the top of the hive. A straw 
cover is made to pass moderately close over this board, and to 
rest on the top of the hive sufficiently high to admit a large 
glass being used under it. The hiye-board is made of two 
pieces of }-inch thick white Pine, about 18 inches by 16, 
screwed together across the grain of each, and is further 
secured from warping by a piece of iron hooping being 
screwed entirely round it, the screws being alternately placed 
in each piece of the board. The entrance to the hive is formed 
by grooving out a passage in the board, gradually sloping up- 
wards to the centre of the part covered by the hive, which 
groove should be rather more than 9 inches wide, and, at the 
part where the hive crosses, it should be inch deep, The 
best mode of contracting this entrance, when necessary, is by 
wedges of wood. It was found, after several seasons’ trial, 
that swarms of equal size, put into these at the same time as 
into common straw, wood, or cork hives, and treated as 
nearly alike as possible, were most in health and strongest 
the next spring ; gave off the earliest and largest swarms ; 
filled and sealed the comb in the glasses or capsearlier ; and, 
from the shape admitting the current of air to every part of 
the interior of the hive, they were not troubled by the larva 
of the wax-moth. They are economical in price, and, with 
the necessary care of keeping them from wet, will last as 
many years as a stock can flourish in the same hive, Y, 

Booxs: LLD. We know of no book that will answer your 
purpose. sends 

Buxss: Wotton. Four inches is quite deep enough in light or 
sandy land; two to the crowmof the root is deep enough in 
heavy land, No doubt the yellowness of your tree Box plants 
is chiefly owing to their having been transplanted. Give 
them a little mulching over their roots, — 

CamELLIAs: Cork, Why try to grow them in frames and with 
the aidof dung? Plant them under a north wall or fence in 
the open air, and put some sashes over them when they show 
their flower-buds, Thatis allthey want. They areperfectly 
hardy in Ireland. 

Diseases: L D. Your plants are ruined by bad gardening, It 
is useless to advise you to do anything with such a gardener, 
If you will find an industrious careful man, he will put all in 
order again, if the plants are not in a hopeless state. 

Harpy Hersaceous Prants: xX. Apply to Mr. Plant, of 
Cheadle; Messrs. Backhouse, of York; or Mr. Masters, of 
Canterbury, Such things are much out of fashion. 

Horus: JS H. Prunethemin now. Whether young Hollies 
should be topped or not depends on the purposes for which 
they are wanted. Your other questions next week.t 

Insects: Sub. We know of no better remedy fov scale than 
washing with hot water. With a little care we should think 
the operation might be effected without injuring the fruit.t— 


CHRONICLE. 
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@ &, The insects found under the surface of the ground in 
your garden are unmatured specimens of the fly of St. Mark 
(Bibio Marci). They are not injurious, apparently feeding on 
decaying vegetable matter. IV.—S 7’. The little yellow 
masses produced from the caterpillar which fed on your 
Apricots are the silken cocoons of a number of minute 
parasitic ichneumonidaz (Microgaster glomeratus), the lary 
of which fed within the body of the caterpillar and destroyed 
it. W.— Este. The two larva found beneath the bark of the 
Downton Pippin are the caterpillars of some small moth, 
most probably @cophora sulpburella, which will very shortly 
assume the winged state, Were their burrows in the solid 
wood, or merely beneath the bark? IV.—S IF. No; the 
larva sent is not the wireworm, it is the larva of some 
species of moth of the genus Agrotis. W.-H RTI. The small 
lary infesting your young Irish Juniper shoots are the 
caterpillars of some small moth (Tineidw), and the eggs 
have just hatched a number of minute cooper caterpillars, 
most probably those of Thera juniperata, These must, 
therefore, now be sedulously attacked; and we know no 
better plan than enveloping the tree, if not too large, ina 
coarse bag, and fumigating it with tobacco emoke, or by 
dipping the young shoots in limed eoap-suds with some 
quassia mixed with it. W. 

Lawn: B&R H, It may be mown now. April 27 isnot early.t 

Names or Puants: A Sub, The flowers appear to belong to 
Pachysandra procumbens ; but if so, the leaves are those of 
some other plant,—A B. Apparently a leaf of Eranthemum 
pulchellum, What youcall an insect on the back of it is its 
own natural secretion. Pray let it alone. You might as well 
scald your chin in order to get rid of your beard—if you have 
one.—W W. Some Cape Asphodelus, but nobody can identify 
such a ragged morsel.—J S H. Asplenium Trichomanes, very 
common. The rare Fern of Perthshire is Asplenium alter- 
nifolium, S.-W M T, Cyrtochilum maculatum.—Marcelly. 
A, Saxifraga tridactylites ; B, Cochlearia officinalis,—R H. 
1, leaves of a Phrynium; 2, husks of Indian Corn.—W G, 
Vestia lycioides.— Anon. Uibiscus Patersonii—P E£. Bac- 
charis balimifolia,— Omega, Cultha palustris, Ranunculus 
Ficaria, Ceterach officinarum, Luzula campestris, Tussi- 
lago Farfara. 7 

Paxton’s Corracers’ CaLeNDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s, for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. f 

Pine-appLes: A M. Pines may be grown in all their stages and 
ultimately fruited in pits heated by dung, unassisted by fire 
heat in any way. Where stable dung may be bad in any 
quantity, and fuel is scarce, and where the pits are formed 
upon the best principle, there is not any difficulty in doing 
s0; on the contrary, the Jargest Pines ever seen in this 
country were so obtained. You should study “ Mills on the 
Pice-apple.” 

PotyanTuuses: WIV. Alexander, George the Fourth, For- 
mosa, Invincible, Bang Europe, Beauty of England, Princess 
Royal, Defiance, Freedom, Cheshire Favourite, Nicholson’s 
Gold-lace, and Coe’s Prince Regent. $ 2 

Poraroes: P A. So long as there is risk of Potato disease, re~ 
frain from the use of all manure of every sort, Be contented 
with a moderate crop souyd, rather than strive for a large 
crop which may rot. There will be no difficulty in growing 
Swedes, Mangold Wurzel, and Raspberries in such land 
as that. 

Seeps: P 7 O. It should be a weak solution of oxalic acid, 
Daphne indica bears cutting well. Sow your Deodar seeds in 
pure Joam in pans in a Cucumber frame, and when they are 
up gradually harden them, and remove to the open air under 
a north wall, H, Swainton, Treat your Goa Cedar ceed in 
the same manner, 

S1x coop CuimBina AUTUMN-FLOWERING Roses: W W. Bour~ 
bon: Acidalie, white; Gloire de Rosaméce, carmine; Pierre 
de St. Cyr, pale rose, Noisette: Du Luxembourg, lilac rose; 
La Biche, flesh-colour; Pourpre de Tyre; violet crimson. In 
time these will attain the height of 10 feet. 

Stuas: Sub. Seé a paragraph ia our “ Home 
of to-day. f 

Stumps: LS, All that you can do to render them ornamental 
is to make them the shafts or stands for large rustic baskets. 
Objects of this kind are by no means suitable to decoration ; 
they are much more at home in the fire-place. 

Tout Gates: J HJ. We cannot undertake to answer legal 
questions ; on the contrary, we have repeatedly refused to do 
so—for this reason, more especially, that no safe opinioncan 
be formed upon a point of law, in the absence of much more 
complete evidence than newspapers ever Tecelve. © Besides, 
all such questions ought to be put to professional men, in 4 
professional way. As, however, your case is peculiar and 
one of some public interest, we have no objection to muke it 
partially an exception to a very wholesome and necessary rule. 
You say that you are summoncd for refusing to pay toll for 
“ Cauliflower plants growing in pots.” Whether you are right 
may depend on the local act by virtue of which the toll-gate 
in question waserected. The section of 3 Geo. 4, ¢. 126, is to 
be construed liberally, and we should think that “ pots 
might, under certain circumstances, be considered as imple- 
ments of husbandry. The liability to pay toll does not, how- 
ever, turn on that alone; for if the Caulitiowers in pots had 
either been just bought, or were going to be sold or disposed 
of, toll would be payable. We are not acquainted with any 
case in which the meaning of the words “‘implements of 
husbandry’ has been decided. All the law on the subject 
will be found collected in the last edition of ‘‘ Burn’s J ustice,” 
vol. iii., p. 724, and ‘* Woolrych’s Law of Ways,” p. 160. N. 

Tur TREE RosE: WD. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 4s, 6d, to 
3s, 6d., post tree ; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-oflice order being sent to James Matthews, at the Ofice 
of this Paper. v) 

Turirs: CNR. We have suffered several times in a similar 
manner, and our applications of soot, pounded chalk, and 
lime appeared to have little effect, The best results were 
attained by removing the soil, as low as possible, and placing 
pounded charcoal round the stem, but even in these cases the 
bulbs diminished much in size. IW. . 

WaLirLowens: Z, Itis possible that cuttings taken from a 
very double Wallflower would produce single flowers when 
struck, but not probable. Oxalis floribunda does not require 
any particular soil. A light leafy compost suits it best. 

WeeEDs on WALKS: Hutton. Do not use arsenic, Employ la- 
bourers, and do not allow the weeds to grow again when once 
removed. ¢ 

Misc: Amateur. Liquid manure will not do your Conyolyulus 
any harm; but it may make it grow too large for your pur- 
poze.t—W B S, Head down your Spruce Fir in November. 
Remove the large Laurel branches now.j—Lmily B, You can 
only obtain Scrophularia nodosa by enquiring at botanic 
gardens, unless you can find it wild.j{—Charles. Dielytra 
spectabilis has frequently flowered in collections about 
London, Its proper season of flowering is March and April in 
the greenhouse. Nobody has yet tried it out of doors that we 
know of, 


Correspondence *” 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, 

AunicuLa: @ BS, Sbrivelled up. Can you send us another 
bloom.* 

CINERABIAS: Sand JD. White tipped with rosy purple; disc 
brownish purple, a clean-looking attractive flower, but too 
small..—J C. Worthless as regards form and colour, If 
sweet-scented it had lost its perfume when it reached us.* 

PeLarconiums: J A. Smashed to pieces in coming through the 
post; colour good, but petals too pointed.* 

S1nireED AzALEA: C. See our report of Worton Cottage meet« 
ing in another column,* 


ee 
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ANURES,.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Bepttors Os : 


N 


Corn and Grass Manure, per to 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. axe a <x ee we 0) 
Turnip Manure, do. eos vee eve en tg OO 
Superphosphate of Lime ae ese Sesitete diy 0 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 00 


ana ak @ 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91, 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 
YATILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANUMES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Witu1am E, 
Rewbece and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
(..UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 


_ and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 


Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
PornHexraixy, 201A, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANODRE, we think it right, for the protection of.consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gibbs, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GisBs and Sons, 
London, April 27. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., Cc. 
WHE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season. It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Porsrr, Secretary. 
‘ Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 
CORN MANURE. 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
&c. Trice, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/, per ton, Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane, 
London. 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


OHN BAILY, Purveror to Her Masesty anp 
H.R.H. Prince ALBERT, 113, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, Dealer in every description of Useful and 
Ornamental POULTRY and WATER-FOWL, Dorking, Ham- 
bro’, Spanish, Polish, and Cochin China Fowles. Gold and 
Silver Spangled Bantams. All sorts of Pea Fowls. Gold, 
Silver, Pied, and Ring-necked Pheasants. Tame-bred Phea- 
santsin any numbers, - Live Partridges for turning out.—Priced 
Lists and Estimates forwarded by post, on application. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wenpnespar, May 1—Agricu!tural Soviety of England. 
‘TaHuBsDAY, _ 2—Agricultural Imn. Society of Lreland. 
Wrovnespar, — 8—Agricultural Society of England. 
‘Tauespar, _ 9—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


Tar Morning Herald considers that the character 
of Mr. Carrp, of Baldoon, as a practical farmer, is of 
some public importance at the present time. That 
Journal lately devoted its leading article to an 
‘attempt to prove that the testimony of this gentle- 
man on agricultural subjects ought not to be con- 
sidered of any authority whatever. Its correspondent 
asserts that Baldoon was among the most fertile 
farms of its locality, and 7s among the most exhausted 
of them—that its occupying tenant holds a very low 
standing indeed, whether as a man or as an agri- 
culturist—that in fact he is “ universally considered 
a bad neighbour—a bad farmer—a bad tenant.” 

Now we presume that Mr. Carrp cannot complain 
of his agricultural status being called in question 
by his opponents: it is not an unfair, and, when 
practicable, it is an easy method in controversy to 
throw discredit on the argument of your opponent 
by proving his incompetency as witness or judge of 
the facts he urges: but apart from this we have yet 
to learn that any argument can be strengthened by 
personal attacks, such as the above. Let Mr. Carrp 
be proved a bad farmer, and then, notwithstanding 
that he confines himself to describing the operations 
of others, his influence as an agricultural writer will 
very properly diminish ; but what sort of logic is it 


that aims at the agriculture of an opponent through 
his personal character ? Blackwood wastes 30 pages 
‘in attempting to maintain a charge of vanity, and 
the Herald rejoices on behalf of its readers to have 
proved one of general worthlessness ; and so, in the 
absence of argument, the interest of the controversy 
is kept up by slander and abuse, neither of which, 
unfortunately, can in the least tend to a satisfactory 
conclusion of the discussion. 

We agree however with the Herald in thinking 
that the agricultural status of our agricultural writers 
is a subject on which their readers may indulge a 
reasonable curiosity; and we have accordingly made 
enquiries with the view of ascertaining how the | 


charges of that journal in this respect have been 
received in Wigtonshire. The following letter is 
from a gentleman who though now resident in Dum- 
fries is well known in Galloway, and well acquainted 
with the agriculture and the agriculturists of that 
part of Scotland. Mr. Harkness was Secretary to the, 
Rhins of Galloway farmers’ club, and no one is better | 
qualified to give an opinion on the subject to which 
the Herald refers. He says: 

“T have known the farm of Baldoon for upwards of | 
20 years, long before Mr. Cairp became tenant of it. | 
I was very generally acquainted among the tenantry of | 
the county. I went into the county seven years ago, | 
resided there, and took a deep interest in establishing 
the Rhins Farmers’ Club, which was highly approved 
by Mr. Carp, and in which club the principles of high 
or good farming were advocated so far’ back as 1844-5, 
and afterwards. Finally, I examined Baldoon farm 
and management about a year ago, and from such data, 
and a personal acquaintance of Mr. Cairp for at least 
six years, I can confidently and deliberately say that 
there is not a word of truth in the charges brought 
against that gentleman by the Herald’s correspondent. 
He says ‘as much as four guineas an acre used to be 
the average rent of land in this district,’ and he in- 
sinuates that Baldoon, once the best, is now the most 
deteriorated farm of that district. Both statements are 
glaring misrepresentations. Neither the farms of that 
district, nor of any portion of Wigtonshire ever averaged 
four guineas ; and the farm of Baldoon, certainly a first- 
class farm, of heavy clay soil, never was in so highly 
improved, in so well cultivated, and so productive a 
condition as it is now under Mr. Cairp’s management. 
The greater portion of the land is very tenacious clay, 
and in a wet and changeable season it is most difficult 
and precarious to work and crop. This applies more 
especially to green cropping and Wheat growing. It is 
not true that ‘this farm now presents the picture of 
want and desolation, slovenness and poverty.’ I went 
over it little more than a year ago, and then Baldoon 
was in excellent heart (after complete draining at the 
tenant’s own expense) ; his dairy stock, Ayrshire cows, 
were first-rate—clean, well fed, and managed; his 
Galloway cattle, in course of fattening, were of prime 
quality and symmetry ; his Swede roots were also first- 
rate ; his drainage of liquid, as well as the preserving 
of solid manure, properly provided for; and, in short, 
all the arrangements of the offices, and the farm, were 
such as would satisfy any person acquainted with such 
matters, that Mr. Cairp is alike an intelligent, a 
scientific, and a good practical agriculturist. And what 
I now deliberately state I not only know to be eorrect, 
but I know that my statements will be cheerfully corro- 
borated by not only Mr. C.’s neighbours, but by all the 
tenantry of Wigtonshire, and by many in the stewartry 
of Kirkeudbright. The Herald’s correspondent refers 
to the Carse of Gowrie, the land and farming of which 
I have seen, but I question much if throughout all that 
far-famed agricultural district any one farm will be 
found so well cultivated and managed generally as 
Baldoon. Far from Mr. Carrp being regarded as ‘a 
bad neighbour, he is universally esteemed as a good 
one ; instead of being considered ‘a bad farmer,’ or 
‘a bad tenant,’ not only the whole neighbourhood, but 
the whole county, and all who have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, know him to be an intelligent gentleman, 
a kind, enlightened, and benevolent man, an excellent 
neighbour, agriculturist, and tenant. I feel it to be 


simple justice to express these truths in opposition to 
charges so unfounded, I would say, malevolent. 

“ Whether Mr, Cairp’s publications illustrative of 
the principles and practice of ‘high farming,’ be fully 
borne out, and the example of Auchness be such as can 
with safety be recommended as ‘high farming’ and 
good management for the tenantry of Great Britain and 
Ireland generally, is a question which the London 
Herald might have discussed without having recourse 
to vituperation, the baseless inventions of fancy, or the 
palpable misrepresentations of a malicious corre- 
spondent. The free trade movement has unquestion- 
ably progressed with greater rapidity to a low scale of 
agricultural prices than most of its friends anticipated 
would follow the change of the law ; and the ordeal of 
an unavoidable transition state, consequent upon that 
change, is most severely felt by the British farmers 
generally. It is, therefore, the duty of all the friends 


of the agriculturists to look this difficulty fairly in the 
face, investigate the principles and operations of the 
systems of husbandry hitherto pursued, and discuss and 
test every reasonable improvement which may be sug- 
gested on the ground of efficiency and economy, with 
the view of raising a larger produce of food at com- 
paratively less outlay. This seems to me a course 
equally wise and necessary in the present emergency 
of farming, one which I am sure Mr. Caird would 
approve ; but at the same time I must add it is a course 
of sound policy, which the attacks of the Morning 
Herald, if at all operative, may retard but cannot pro- 
mote. Upon the facts now stated you may rely. They 
can be substantiated by hundreds well qualified to judge 
in such matters.” 


We should apologise both to Mr. Carrp and to our 


readers for making personal character the subject of 
discussion in these columns ; and were it not that 
the matter really is of some public importance, we 
certainly should haye carefully avoided it, but the 
thing has in a manner been forced upon us, not only 
by its own intrinsic merit, but by the singular fact, 


which seems fairly deducible from the past history 
of the Auchness controversy, that to hardly any 
other agricultural journal would testimony such as 
the above be welcome. The “racy and trenchant”? 
criticisms of his opponents are received with acclama-~ 
tion, but Mr. Carrp’s own defence has been scouted 
and his agricultural character disparaged. Let his 
experience be a warning to all the enterprising 
agriculturists of the day ; if any of them thinks he 
knows anything likely to benefit his fellows, then 
if he values his peace, let him hold his tongue ; 
for if Mr. Carrv’s reviewers have not taught him that 
lesson, he must be dull indeed. 


Wuutsr the admission has been freely made that, 
under the superintendence of a competent surveyor 
the funds annually raised for the repair of roads 
might be more judiciously spent than under the 
present system,—there is, nevertheless, a growing 
dislike in the agricultural districts to the measure 
at present under Parliamentary consideration. 

We are far from thinking that our present system 
of Roap Manacemenr is perfect ; on the contrary, 
after Mr. Pacan has shown us that 5d. out of every 
11d. goes in collecting the tolls upon our highways, 
there can be but one opinion of such a system, and 
had the Government measure attacked this monstrous 
evil the public would haye readily supported them. 
Year after year each Government has held out 
promises that this crying evil should be remedied. 
and after all our expectations we are sadly disap- 
pointed that the country still remains consigned 
to the tender mercies of “ Pike men ” and turnpike 
trusts. No doubt the township roads as at present 
managed are far from faultless ; but with the roads 
under the management of trustees they have nothing 
to fear from comparison. One of her Masrsry’s 
Ministers, a short time ago, when advocating the 
necessity for Government interference with town~ 
ship roads, quoted a case where the expense on a 
township road had been gradually increasing, whilst 
a portion of turnpike in the same district had 
gradually diminished in expense,—the inference 
being bad management in the former case, and 
economy in the latter. This, we maintain, is a 
most unfair way of putting the case; and the infer- 
ence we would draw is, that railways have com- 
pletely changed the line of traffic from the old 
turnpike roads with which they often run parallel, 
and opened out so many new resources that the 
township roads have now become the main thorough- 
fares of the country. 

But this comparison between the alleged superior 
management of the turnpike roads by trustees, over 
the township roads as managed by parish officers, 
is also particularly unfortunate as long as the former 
are some millions in debt, which has increased, is 
increasing, and will increase. We lately met with 
a farmer whose land lay between a turnpike road 
and a township road, by each of which the distance 
to market is about equal. In his case the contribu- 
tion required of him yearly to the turnpike road 
trust is 237, ; to the township road, 9/7. 

We quote this case, as we are satisfied it is by no 
means a solitary one, and it surely shows anything 
but superior management on the part of the turn- 
pike road trust. j 

The thanks of the community are due to Mr. 
Pacaw for having in such an unanswerable style 
called attention 1o the iniquities of the pike system 
—it is truly one far in arrear of the civilisation of 
the day. The frightful scenes of riot, which took 
place in the quietest portion of the empire, are the 
necessary results of its action when it arrives at 
perfection, Certainly the extravagant method of 
toll collection must be given up. At present the 
more active a farmer is, and the better the crops 
that he grows, so much the more does he pay in 
toll ; it therefore operates as a direct tax upon his 
industry. 

What we wish to see is, both turnpike and 
township roads to be placed under one system of 
management—the tolls on the former to be at once 
swept away. ‘The first difficulty to be overcome is 
the debt which stands against the turnpike trusts. 
We would, of course, recommend that the tax for 
the liquidation of this debt should be spread over as 
large an area as possible, certainly not less than a 
county, and whether it be raised by a tax on horses 
or by a special rate is immaterial. 

As a means for raising the necessary funds for 
keeping the roads in repair, no other machinery is 
necessary than is at present adopted in the several 
townships. If these were placed under the super- 
intendence of a district surveyor, with summary 
powers for making repairs in case of neglect, this is 
all the machinery that we see necessary. 

Could such a reform as this be carried out, the 
relief which the removal of the toll bars would at 
once afford would be a sufficient set off against any 
other temporary inconvenience which the change 
migh¥ produce. 
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THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


Column A gives the present weekly wage of able-bodied men. Column B their weekly wage at harvest time. Column C states the daily wage of female labourers 
now, and D their daily wage in harvest time, Columns E, F, G, H, contain the prices of different sorts of piece-work ; E, of mowing Clover per acre ; F, of mowing 
Meadow-grass ; G, of reaping Wheat per acre ; and H, of threshing and cleaning Wheat per bushel. Column I gives the cost of digging, per yard in length, a drain in 


clay subsoil free from stones, 3} feet deep, 14 inches wide at top, and 3 inches wide at bottom, i. ¢., 42 x 14 x 3, or some other dimensions specified. Column K gives 
the ordinary cottage rent. 


SCOTLAND. A B E G I K AUTHORITY, 
[eee ease, Saves eehae + 9 ph lenient Dee) PP payee | aneyerse prs emerges | memo | eae | 
IN ings ie lt es rr 9s 12s sol 33 6d evi 8s 1d 628 J. Mackenziz, Eilenach, 

n mills, 
ABERDEENSHIRE .,,, -.-[[1s to 148} 158 to 20s 16d to 18d/1s 10d to 2s 6d an 73 to 108* a 1d to 14d J, MacponaLp, Tuntly. 


* Barley, ||Per annum, with| 160) 128 to 15s 24 23 6d cf 5s* at 1d toljd | Toohigh |R. Smsru, Kintore, 
food, + For the harvest. 
PERTHSHIRE bridge fr 2s 8d 88 Gd 


rei os nt CO. Puayrais, Errol, 
MORAYSHIRE Wy PA ’ 2 1s 6d 28 tis 98 8d ee J. Guicor, Forres, 


FIFESHIRE bis cP 1 l0dtols| 38 to 3s 6d ons 10s to 128 “A 528 A. Bett, Montrose, 
10s to 11s* is is ih 78 6d 21 to 2110s |J. Haxrow, Drummond. 
* With food, 103 to 12s 3d * 36s* to 425 28 to 3s 2s to 3s 6d 12s to 138 ra D. TENNANT, St. Andrews. 
lls to 12s* 18d to 20d* A ae ben i ae 2110s W. Veiren, Kinghorn. 
EAST LOTHIAN _., oer, 10 10s* 9d to 10d hs 28 10d to 3s 2d vr, 10s An nae J. Rosser, Haddington 
*With food. + Coals hauled. 10st 12s8* 9d to 10d ad 2s 38d to 3s 6d LS ps 28s to 30s |G. Hore, kentou Baras,, 


LINLITHGOW we avs| 154.108 to 10s* 9d . | 28 9d to 3s 6d - 10s to 128 é 21 = |J, Menvin, Ratho, 
|| With 910 lbs, of oatmeal, 17U\I 


12 cwt. Potatoes, 2 meals 
daily, in harvest time, and 
hauling of 4 tons of coals, 
* With food, ; 
STIRLING ots ae .|157to18l or} 128 to 18s aA 28 10d to 3s 2d) 8s to3s4d 8s to 10s 3d to afd #d told 45s to 50s |R. M‘Navuourey, Stirling. 
\| With food, L0s to 128 
12s 128 9a : 8s ia 108 oe #d to lid des 
LANARKSHIRE “a -. {10s to 128 12stu 14s | 10d tols a 2a to 2s 6d 2s 6d to 3s 8s to 10s 83d 14a 2lto 31 |D. GanpneR, Hamilton, 
RENFREW ... RRS +. {10s to 128} 10s to 128 Ap 3s 4a 93 6d to 11s 6d aa or G. Boyp, Rentrew. 
AYR ar ay ‘es + /98* or 140 |] 12s ay 88 9d 7s 6d me 210 508 |ALEx. M‘Caw, Maybole. 
* House and garden free, 98 10s to 13s 6d Dei $ uke 8s to 103 6d cid aaa J. Dykes, Kilmaruock. 
}} With 900 ibs, of meal and} 10s or 10st d ee 2s 6d to 4s 10s ve 2lto3t jJ. ¥. Mac Coxioca, Girvan, 
house free. + With food./127 to 151{! 
SELKIRKSHIRE , | 10s to 12s 12s* . wn a e a 51 J. Srarxen, Galashiels. 
* With food, 
BERWICKSHIRE «| 98 to 10s 14s* 2s 4d Ft 
* With food, 


DUMFRIESSHIRE «| 93 to 10s 12s to 15s 8d to 10d 2s 6d to 3s 6d oe vs 80s to 60s |J. Lirrne, Westerkirk. 
* For five weeks, with board, 93 45s* 8d 3* 284d to 2s 6d 93 d 21 W, Tuomson, Dumfries, 
9s to 10s 12s ts 158 9d to 10d s 6 28 6d to 3s 2 30s to 60s |C. Brown, Langholm, 
WIGTON “A aa aa 9s 12s or 21 28* 8d a a 528 J. Carzp, Baldoon, 
* Food in harvest month, 


ENGLAND. 


NORTHUMBERLAND ow] 125% 12s and food 10d 2s to 3s 6d 2s to 33 6d 8s ] act Joun Guey, Dilston. 
* Cottage, garden, and car- 
riage of coals free. 

} Ditto ditto, with 50 to 60} 12st 15s to 183 10a 28 6dto38s6d| 33 to4s 6d 7s to 9s 6d ope 1d toltd 40s to 50s |W. Grover, Newcastle, 
stones of Potatoes p, ann. 5 “ 
CUMBERLAND Ay -..| 93 to 12* | 10s to 12s 6d*| 10d to 1s es 1g 8d to 28 2s to 2s 6d 7s 6a* Ae 3d 80s to50s |S. Riac, Abbey-house, Wigton 

* With food. + With food 
and drink, |/15s insum-}  12s|| 18st 1s 2s 6d 8s 83 to 128 aS 
mer. § With beer, r 
WESTMORELAND ay 11s 123s” 10d toils 22 6d to 3s 78 to 93 ld to lid | 503 to 60s |Joun Crossy, Kirkby-thore. 
* With meat, drink, and 
lodging. 
LANCASHIRE ne «| 13s 6d 20s 1s 1s 6d 3s 6d 12s to 15s aa 50s to 65s |G. Drewrny, Cartmel. 
* And their food (2). 5s to 6s* 10s* an 1s to 28 Ase ner by 1d ari M, Sau, Garstang. 
} One pint of beer, and 3d.- 12st 15s 1s 14d to 18d 3s 6dt 13s 6dt 1d 5lto 61 |T, W. Tarron, Northenden, 
worth of bread and cheese Mancbester. 
daily. ${ And4 qrts, beer.| 10sto 12s a 10a 9 1s 6d (2) gd 4lto5l |L. Rawstonne, Preston. 
}| Customary acre, 12s to lids 12s to 15s ld 51 10s W. WavkLyYn, Jun., Bury. 
§ Per 25 sheaves, 12s 3s an 4l E. Evans, Wigan. 


W. Forgester, Stewarthall. 


50s P. Meauns, Coldstreain. 


8s to 10s 


603 to 80s |T, Witson, Penrith, 


4s 
one se 20s)) aay 
1s 5s 10s to 14s 
YORKSHIRE oF ont 10s 4s d #4 3s 6d to 48 7s to 9s 1d PP H, Tuompson ;Moat-hall, York, 
* With beer or coffee, 10s to 12s 565 ls to 1s 6d 3s to 5s 7s to 12s 3d to 1d 81to4t =|. J. TuRNeR, Richmond. 
+ With beer and bread and) 9s to 12s 18s Is to 1s 6d 3s 6d Ph Ee 4d to Id re J. Turner, Guisboro’, 
cheese. t Irishmen, 10s to 12s 15s* 14d to 18d 4s 8s 5d to 6d ah — ., Leybura, 
8stol0s | 16s to 17s a Is to 18d* : 23 9a 8s to 93 ak 3d oe H., Thirsk. 
10s 15s to 18st ae ae nae oe 10e to 128 a a 4lto6l |——, York 
{6s to 103 | 18s 6d to 18s* | 6d to 8d |1s to 1s 6d| 2s 3d to 2s 9d| 2s 6d to 3s ds 6d to 93 4d to 6d 3d to 1d Bl to 5l |T. Howarp, York. 
DERBYSHIRE tee, eee 10s 12s* a BG 32 to 4s 3s to 3s 6d 9s to 12s 5d to 6d 2 ia T. J. Rowxey, Chesterfield. 
* With beer and food, 


NOTTS ee ee) 16s* 8d  _|14d to 16d} 3s 6dto4s6a| 38 to 4s 13s to 16s 3idt pe 8lto bt | C. Pacer, Notts, 
* Three bushels of malt, and 
E. J. Lowe, Notts. 


carriage of 4 tons of coal 12s 15s ne 1s 6a 8s 6d 3s 6d to 4s 6d 12s to 14s 
10s to 12s - 28 6d} 11s to 12s 3d 41 R. OwENn, Tarporley. 


in the year, { Barley. ee 
CHESHIRE 5 oa 8s* 
*In wioter. + Withbeer. | 10sto12s 12st che 8s 6d} 10s to 10s 6d} 
3% 10s to 12s} a 3st 
LINCOLNSHIRE = + {9s tol0s6d} 18s to 24s 1s 8dto33 | 2s 6d to 8s 6d 
* To complete, 18s to 24s 8s to 3s 6d 33 to 48 6d jd to 3d ae J. AITKEN, spaiding Fen 
} Food and beer, S 15s + 2s to 3s 33 to 4s 2d told 3lto4l |E. Dansy, Greetham, Horn- 
18s to 20s So 33 3d 3s 6d Roe 4lto 6L |R, WesTLAND, Boston [castle 
20s 1s 2s to 33 33 ae ld 4lto5l |F. SowexBy, Aylesby 
fener ee ..  |286dto8s 6d} 3sto8s6d | 9s to 128 3d to 2a 31to4l |J, A. CLarKe, Long Sutton 
SHROPSHIRE won Lens 18s * 8d to 9d a 2s 6d to 3s 6d | 3s 6d to 4s 6d 9s 13a 50s to 54 |J. ScanrH, Shrewsbury 
* With beer, : 12s || ae 10d ‘| 1s Gd to 1s 8d 45 7s to 8s t - 3d to 1d 50s C. A, A. Luoyp, Whittington, 
|| With food and beer, Oswestry 
} For mowing. 8s |} 10d a 1s 6d* 2s 6d* 8s ldt+ sito 42 |J. Asron, Market Drayton 
+ To complete. 8s || 6d to 8d |i | 6d to 8d || 1s 6d* 1s 8dto2s* | 4s to 5s} Ss i, 52s* |R. Davis, Little Wenlock 
LEICESTERS HIRE rere ace 138 to 15s ls 2s 7s to 12s 3d told 52s* T, Spencer, Kuossington 
* With beer, 
RUTLAND bie voledie Lael 18s * “a 2s 6d 10s 4d 2d 4ito5t |C. Smiru, Burley-on-the- Hill, 
* With beer, 20s Is “2s * 8s to lls 3}d to 3gd = i ee W. Fanoourt, Empingham 
NORFOLK ee ach can J = 13 6d to 2s 256d * site = se aan C, Cremer, Cromer — : 
* For harvest mouth, Af) a Ruled by price of Wheat and weight of crop. e ons W. P. Sarre, Norwich 
|| And two pints of beer, st} 41, to 51.* Ati 1s 6d to 2s “en 6s to 9s 4d ax 50s to4z |W. Cusitr, North Walsham 
+ Carter 1s, to 2s, extra, 2 41, 15s * i 1s 8d to 1s 9d Wy 68 to 93 3}d to 43d as ae J. Warnes, North Walsham 
4l, 15s * .< 1s 8d|| 2s || 7s to 8s Bhd to 4d = 70s to 90s | F. Dix, Scole 
SUFFOLK 4. wu. a] Ts 20s a 1s 4d 2s 7s 6d to 93 6d| 3d to 33d ete J, S, Henstow, Hitcham 
20s to 248 10a 2s to2s6d | 2s 3d to 2s 6d 8s to 10s 4a a 34 E. Cook, Scratford St. Mary 
CAMBRIDGE ... ore coo 183 to 20s a 2s 3d to 33 3s to 3s 6d 8s to 14s 5d non 31 10s to 5 |J, Fryer, juno, Chatteris 
2038 We 2s 6d to 2s 9d 3s to 4s 9s to 14s &4 Pri 2U to 5110s |A. G. BuRTON, Chatteris 
HUNTINGDON... «., 20s 10d to 1s6d 2s 38 8s to 10s 43a 3d Very high |P, Purves, Hundogdon 
NORTHAMPTON... ... 16s to 183 * Piece-work lower now by 1-5th than formerly. = ao W. Grey, Northampton 
* With beer, 12s to 17s # 3s to 3s 9d 3s to 3s 6d 8s o Le J, WuHITWELL, Peterborough 
WARWICKSHIRE ... _.., BL 4s * I |is 8d to 1s 10d| 2s 3d to 2s 6d| 7s to 11s = 4d 30x 10x3 Fa W. Fornest:&, Loxley 
* For harvest month, with 15s to 1és Is 2s 6d to 336d | 2s 3d to 3s 9s to 11s 1s 8d (2) | ldwo lad ae J. Boasury, Kenilworth 
two quarts of ale and two 16s 4 3s || 8s 6d || 11s |} 5d 4d (%) 52s to 78s |W. F. PRipMure, Coventry 
With bi eg ni : 1s 2s || 33 |) 8s to 12s Ay id 203 to 35s |T. CuaPman, Stoneleigh 
|| With beer, 
WORCESTERSHIRE ses 15s to 183 * ie Is 2s to 2s4d* | 2s 2d to 3s* | 6s to 7s 6d* * 2d told [al 10sto5l5s/F, E. WiL1ams, Worcester 
* With 1 to 14 gallon ot ae id ae $ a oe 4} a es H. Hupson, Pershore 
cider a day, || With 3) 7s to 8s|| lds Be le 8d 2s3dto2s6d| 6s to 8s* 4d to 43d a: 31 10s to 4U |G, Mannina, Eldersfield 
quarts of beer or cider) 8sto1l0s | 13s to 17e* 8a a 1s 8d|| 2s || 9s to 103 5d + 7-7 SL to 5. =| R. Saxon, Bridgenorth 
daily. +38 quarts, 8s to 9s]|| 18s to 14s Es 2s to 2a 6d|| |2s 6dto 3s 6d\i|_ 6s to 8s || 5d to 6d+ og High J. Nook, Stourbridge 
HEREFORDSHIRE. ... 8s || a 1s 8d 1s 8d 5s to 5s 3d || a Bd 50s to 70s |E. Bowpn, Ludlow 
* With beer. || With foodand 73 | aoe 1s 6d to 2s* | 2s to 2s 3d* 6s 6d to 7s 4d to 6dt id Blto5l |J, Maruews, Blakemore 
drink, + Ten gallons, 
MONMOUTHSHIKE... a 83s to 108 ~ aA 2s 6d* 5d to 6dt 3a* ~ T, DyxE, Monmouth 
* With two quarts of beer. ls 25 to 2s 6d 8s to 3s 6d 24 31 to 40 W.H. Lite, Abergavenny 
GLOUCESTEKSHIRE «| 88 to 9s ee 2s 6d 33 ld High J. Hunt, Almondsbury 
* Two or three quarts of beer| 7s to 8s * 1 7d to 10d ae 2s || 2s |} 4 zs en 8. TayLor, Gloucester 
or cider daily, 68 to 7s || 6d 1s 1s 6d|| 28 || s ». 1d 81 3s R. BemMan, Moreton-in-Marsh 
| One gallon of beer, 88 to 9s * e rics 8dt Qs* 2s 6d? 7stol0s}| | 5dto 6d aaj 8Lto 5) | J, SHERBonne, Fpton, Cottere 
4 With tood and drink, 8s 10s to 12s}} 8d a 1e 4d to 2s || 28 6d * || 8s to 108 |j 5d to 7d ld* 2l12s C, Lawgence, Cirencester 
t By machinery, 93tol0s| 92 to 10s ¢ 8d 10d} = |23 3d to 2s 61 2s to 3sf 6s to 9s || %. od J. Burnet, Bristol 
8s to 98 12s || 8d oa ls 6d to 23 6d} 2s 6d |) 6s to 8s] a #d to 14d ant A. Tuckert, Warmley 
7s to 10s 10s |) 6d loa 1s 2d 2s \) 7s \\ 8dt gis 30s to 52s |J, Keanspy, Cirencester 


4d 
a ’ 
dto 1d 50s to 81 |W. Paxin, Chester. 5 
2 ld* Very high |W. Wixcarte, Hareby, Spilsby 
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ENGLAND. A B Cc D E F G H I K AUTHORITY, 
OXFORDSHIRE cas + |] 78 to 8s 9s to 10s * 7d cat 23 9d to 3s 88 6d 8s th 52s to 78s |S, Cottier, Witney 
* With beer sometimes. 8s || 10s to 125 7d to 8d .. 25 * 28* 8s to 10s ; ad 50s to 5t |S, Dauce, jun., Eyusham. 
|| Carter and shepherd’s cot- 
tages rent free. F 
BEDFORDSHIRE .., .,, Bs 18s to 20s et 104 1s Gd* 2s 3d to 2s 6d*| 88 to 108* 4d to 5d ae 10s per room| W. Lavenper, Biddenham 
BUCKS (* With beer.) 8s to 93 18s * 9d 1s 38 3s 6d 10s 34d id 51 R. VaLentine, Leighton Buz- 
HERTFORDSHIRE .., Ste 98 18s * 10d ve 2s* 2s 6d * 98 4d ld* 50s to4) |J.B. Lawes, St, Alban’s [zard 
* With beer, 8s to lls* 20s * 1s to 1s Gd| 28 8d to 384d| 38 4d to 4s 9s to 10s* 44d to 6d a High —— St. Alban’s i 
ESSEX ... a aes «| 98 to lls 51.* et 3s 8s 6d lls ged 528 J. C. B, Warren, Colchester 
* The harvest month with! 9s to 10s Bl. 4d to 6d 2s 6d to 4s 38 to 4s 98 to 12s 14 as 4lto 5l |J. Mavpas, Harwich 
2 bushels of malt and/ 8sto9s /4l. 5s to 41, 10s! 6d to 8d * 1s 8d to 3s 28 to 3s 9s to lls 34d to 4d ld 788 J.J. Mecui, Kelvedon 
2\bs. of Hops. + With] 6s to7s | 31, to 3l. 108+ 7a ek, 28 |} 2s |I 8s || 3d to 4d ld 41 4s F, Farreank, Sible Hedinghm 
8 bshls. of malt and 3 lbs, 83 4U, 5s || 6d on 2s 6d aie 8s to 12s in 1 Moderate. |A. Hempson, Harwich 
of Hops. || With beer. ‘ 
BERKSHIRE... ... ...! 7a tolls a 6d to 10d =} 2s to 2s 6d 28 to 3s 6s 6d to 11s ie $d —., Farringdon 
* Two quarts of beer daily, | 7s to 8s 15s * 6d to7da 1s 2s to 2s 6d 28 to 3s 83 3d to 4d #d told aa J. CoLeman, Newbury 
|| Six or eight pints of beer. $s 16a 8d De 3s 3s 8s to 9s 6d ld* 2lto 5) |R.H. Betreripoe, Abingdon 
9s to 11s* 80s |) 8d 10d 2s 6d to 33 3s 6d to 4s 92 to 11s 5d to 54d Fee 78s to 100s |W. Dickson, Reading 
8s to 10s 12s |j 6d to 8 ae 2s 6d to 3s 8s 6d to 48 7s to 12s 44d to 6d 1d to 1}d oe 8. King, Wokingham 
WILTSHIRE .., ... __...| 68 to 7s* os 6d 8d to 10a 2s 2s 6d to 3s 6s to 10s Sie $d * ay T, ANKELL, Swindon 
*8s to 9s for carters and| —7s|| 10s to 12s 6d Is 1s 8d + 2s 6d + 8s to 10s 34d ss E. A. Nicnosson, Salisbury 
shepherds. \| Cottage 7s 10s 7d 1s 6d 3s 7s 6d 3d id ae G, N. Huser, Bradford 
free for carters; Potato 85 83 8d dn 3s 3s 6d 8s 6d 4d aoe 41 J. Bropiz, Westbury 
ground free. + With beer.| 7s to 88 9s to 10s * 8d 10d 2s 6d to 38 3s to 4s 7s to 9s 4d to 44d 3d 3a J. Spencer, Bowood 
SUMERSET on pan 7s* ne 6d 8a 2s || 2s || 68 to 98 5d to 7d os Rather high|W. Youne, Castle Cary 
™ Carters 1s per week extra. 8s]| 9s || 8d 2s || 2s 6d/|| 7s \j 4a ons e R, Coventry, Crewkerne 
i] With cider. 9s|| 9st is 2s 3d to 2s 6d||| 286d to 3s | 8s || 9d |} bad 41 to 51 H, Corrrert, Congresbury 
+ With meat and drink. ist 8s 7d to 8d 1s 6d 2s 6s to 938 = 528 J. W. Easrment, Wincanton 
i Sometimes Potato ground. 
SURREY one ee at Lae lis to 1és 1s 1s 4d 2s 6d 3s 10s to lls 5d 1jd 51 H, Davis, Old Jewry 
* With beer, 9s to 10s a 8d - 236d to8s6d*| 3s to4ds* 9» * 43d . 2110s to 5) |J. M, Paine, Farnham 
KEN! sme Bevo od.) o/h Qastol0s 20s Is 38 6dto4s6d| 3sto 4s 12s =e 51 T. Sater, Wingham 
* With beer, 1ls = 10d 4s 38 6d 16s ae 61 J. Smeep, Thanet 
9s to 10s 18s * 10d Is 6d 33s 6d to 4a 7s to 10s AS 31 18s to 5L |M. Sanprorp, Dover 
10s 16s to 18s* on 289d to 3s | 3s 6d to 4s 6d 7s to 14s 43d to 54d ane 5l& upwards/A. GARDNER, Ash [Wells 
10s 10s * 10d 2s to 3s * 33 8s to 12s 6d ld 4lto6l |S, Newineron, Tonbridge 
10s 15s 10a 4s 4s 10s to 155 43d 6.3 50sto 90s |J. W. TYLDEN, Sittingbourne 
SUSSEX Sa de ..._ 88to10s | 16s to 20s* 8d be 2s 3d to 3s 8s to 4s 6d 10s to 12s es ” 52s to 78s |——, Chichester 
* With beer, 10s 18s * 10d 1s 2s 6d 38 6d 9s to 11s 5d to 6d 8d told | 3118s to 5. |A. Frazer, Crawley 
10s los 9d ade 28 3s 6d 103 5d 1d 31 10s to 41 |J.BrornEenTon, Robertsbridge 
HAMPSHIRE (* With beer.) 83 16s * 6d to 8d ls 8dtolsl0d*| 2s to3s 6d* 83 5d 13d 528 J Eames, Beaulieu 
DEVONSAIRE a, {108 to 128%} 18s to 21s 10d jj 4, 2s 6d |) 8s || 78 || 9d || 2 81 to 5) |W. Parriert, Torquay 
* With Potato land free, 7s|] 15s |] Gd to 7d rs Is 1s 6d 5s 5a oe 21 10s to 3l |S. Connisn, Kingsbridge 
1! With cider, 9s to 10s 9s to 10st 6d to 8d ba 28 to 2s 6d 2s 6d to 3s 6s to 7s 4a fl 2112s to 51 |JoHN BENSON, Tavistock 
+ With food and drink. 9s 10s to 128 | 8d to 10d 2s 6d 3s Bt cas rf 528 to 78s |G, W. Fowxer, Princehall 
8s to 10s 8s to 10s + 8d ls €d to Is 9d]| 2s || 6s |] 64d 1d to 1}d 31 to 41 T. Evans, Torquay 
8s to 9s 9s to 10s+ | 6d to 8d 2s to 3s 2s to 3s 6d 5s to 6s 8d 1jd to 14d rT G. Maw, Bideford 
83 14s *|| 8d ne 1s 84 }} 2s || 6s || 6d 13d 2112s to 315s|T., MicHELMoRE, jun., Totnes 
7s 98 + 7d 8dt 1s 6d }} 2s 6d || “ ae J. Laypon, Ilfracombe 
8s* 8st 7d to 8d 1s 6a 2s 6d 63 6d #5 aay T. Newman, Dawlish 
DORSETSHIRE an est Ts* 12s 6d to 7d ar Qs * 25% 6s * 6a 1d* 318s |S. Tucker, Bridport 
* With cider or beer, Sst 12s 6d 1s 1s 6d || 3s ah wide 1d to 13d » W. Voss, Corfe Castle 
* Cottage free in most cases, Tat* 12s to 15s 7a me 28* 2s 3d * 63 to 12s* 6d 2d es J. Furmepce, Beaminster 
|| One bushel of malt for 15| 6s to 8s * 133 6d* 8d 10d 2s 6d* 28 6d* 10s 5d 14d* 21 12s to 51 | A. HuxTaste, Sutton Waldron 
acres. 8s* 15s qd 8d tols* 2s* 2s 6d to 3s 6d* 10s * 44d 1d a T. Jesty, Dorchester 
COBNIWAED tii. ni wi 9s 12s 6d to 8d re 2s 6d 38 nr 8d id ss R, B. Fox, Penryn 
* With beer or cider, 8s to 9s 8s to 9s * 6d to 8d 28 2a 9d to 3s 6d 83 ld 3l 5s J. WiLzks, Launceston 
+ Witb food and drink, 10s 6d 102 6a * 8d 4s || 4s to 6s 8s a 2U to 3110s |W. Simmons, Gwennap 
\| The Cornish acre. (%) ¥ 
WALES ... at . 8s to 9s||| 12sto2ls* | S8dto9d 1s 8d to 2s 2s 83d to 3s 9s to 10s 6a 1d nds E. H. Grrrrita, Denbigh 
+ With beer, ‘ 8s to 9s 10s* 8d 2s 6a 3s 6d 10s 5d lid -* J. Jenkins, Caerleon f 
* With meat and drink, 12s to 14s} 6s to 9s * 1s 2s 6d 3s 98 5d A Dear. H. Tuomas, Glamorganshire 
}| With milk or broth, 8s 83t 7d to 8d 1s 6d 2s to 2s 6d 4s to 4s 6d 5d to 6d 1d E T. W. Lawrorp, jun,, Liandilo 
} Pay for over-hours, 


REMARKS ON THE KING’S SOMBORNE 
SCHOOL. 

Tue popularity of this school is altogether unprece- 
dented. Everywhere else the inspector is accustomed 
to be told of the indifference of the poor to the education 
of their children. Here he finds them manifesting an 
earnest desire to obtain for them the benefits of it. 
Agricultural labourers send their children from other 
parishes, from three to four miles daily, to the school,* 
and one-seventh of the resident population of the parish 
daily assembles in it. 

Wherever he goes, the inspector’s ear is familiar with 
the complaint that funds for the maintenance of the 
school are deficient; that the feez are wrung with diffi- 
culty from the hands of the parents, who are too poor 
to pay them ; that the landlords and farmers are un- 
willing to contribute to the school, and that competent 
teachers cannot therefore be provided, or sufficient in 
number. Here, in a district where the rate of wages 
is at least as low as in the others, and where, if the 
people be not as poor, it must be due to the operation 
of moral causes, he finds a self-supporting school, 
having more than the usual staff of teachers,} adequately 
paid. At other schools one-third of the children are 
generally absent, and if the fee be insisted on, the ina- 
bility of the parents to pay it is generally assigned as a 
principal reason of this irregularity in the attendance. + 
Here the payment of the school fee is strictly enforced, 
and the average daily attendance is more than eight- 
ninths of the children on the books. § 

In other schools nothing so discourages the inspector 
as the inadequate supply of school-books, the injudicious 
selection of them, and their miserable condition ; for all 
this, the poverty of the school is given him as the ex- 
planation ; and if he is desirous to preserve the cha- 
racter of a discreet man, he will not venture to hint, as 
a possibility, that the children might be induced to buy 
proper school-books for themselves. Here he finds 
every child in possession of as many school-books as it 


* There are at the present time 26 children who attend the 
school under hese circumstances. 

¢ Two masters and two mistresses, and (before the appoint- 
ment of apprentices) paid monitors. 

} In the iron districts of South Staffordshire, at a time when 
the wages of a large class of workmen were 50s, per week, the 
irregular attendance of the children was attributed to the ina- 
bility (the unwillingness 2) of the parents to pay the school fee. 

§ In the month of May, 1848, when the hooping-cough was 
prevalent, the attendance was as follows: 


Number 


Average 
on the Books. 


daily Attendance, 


Boys a avon ane 92 
Girls Be ae nen 93 a 
Infante 4.00 ot 84 30 


= —_ 


Total ais bee tae 219 195 


wants, of the best kind, well bound, and in a sound 
condition ; and he finds, moreover, that the child has 
purchased them all for itself, the school providing 
none.* 

Elsewhere the early age at which the children leave, 
is spoken of as fatal to the success of the school. Here, 
although the very goodness of the school has a tendency 
to produce this result, and does to a certain extent pro- 
duce it, the parents persuading themselves that their 
children get to know enough in a good school sooner 
than in a bad one, there is evidence that a labourer is 
capable of making for his child the sacrifice of the 
weekly wages he might earn, if sent to work, that he 
may send him to the school. There were in May, 1847, 
1] girls in the first class above the age of 13, whose 
parents were of the condition of labourers ; eight of 
these were above 14 years of age. There were of the 
like condition, five boys of above 14 years of age, and 
nine above 12.+ 

Your lordships will appreciate the amount of that sa- 
erifice which a labourer earning 9s. a-week makes, 
when he sends to school a boy who might add to the 
weekly income of the family from 1s. 6d. to 2s 6d. and 
not, I trust, consider misplaced the expression of an 
opinion which this example has but confirmed in my 
mind—that the poor will be found capable of making, to 
afar greater extent than they do now, the sacrifice in- 
volved in sending their children to school instead of to 
work, whenever this sacrifice shall be justified by the 
character of the education offered to them. 

In other schools only 23 per cent. of the children re- 


* 291, 14s. 6d. were paid by the children for school books thus 
supplied to them in the year 1847, at wholesale prices. 

+ The following Tables afford the means of comparing the 
ages of the children in the King’s Somborne school with those 
of the children in 47 schools in the Midland Districts. 

Taste I, 


Number per Cent. 


King’s Somborne 


School, Under 


(90 Boys, 82 Girls.)|7 Years, 7to9. | 9 toll. {11 to 13./13 to 17. 

Boys Reatae sols De 26% |255-9ths| 21 10 

Girls Coot te (iat 23 29 14 19 

Total coven ial’ “ad 25 27 18 14 
TABLE II. 


(From Report on Midland Districts for 1846, p. 151, 
8vo Edition.) 


Midland Districts. 


Number per Cent. 
(2044 Boys in 27 


schools, 944 Girls 

in 20'schools.) [7 yet | 709. | 9 to ll. |L1 to 13 |13 to 15 
Boys... ...| 22 28 32 14 4 
Girl .} ag 27 25 18 10 


Total 


21 


27 28 


main after they are 1] years of age; here 32 per cent. 
In other schools 4 per cent. of the boys and 10 per 
cent. of the girls are above 13 years of age ; here 10 
per cent. of the one and 19 per cent. of the other, 
Here, finally, the average age (10; years) of all the 
children in the school is nearly that of the monitors in 
other schools.* 

There is no sacrifice made for the cause of education 
so great as that of the agricultural labourer, who, when 
he might send his son to work, sends him to the school. 
Nor is this a less sacrifice to make at King’s Somborne 
than in other agricultural parishes ; but, on the con- 
trary, a greater, there being a custom of sending the 
children out to tend cattle in the large fields or open 
downs, which is in some degree peculiar to the place. 
Neither are the farmers more disposed to promote the 
education of the labourers’ children there than else- 
where. They claim them at the earliest available age 
for what is called bird starving, pig watching, &c. 
There is no occupation, however slight, which does not 
stand, in their estimation, before the school, and they 
look upon their further education after they are able 
to go to work, as an unjust deprivation of their labour, 
and an unwarrantable interference with the privileges 
of their own children.t 


* See Report on Midland Districts for 1844, The average 
age of 3756 boys in 46 sehools of the Midland Districts was 
from 6§ to 8} years ; and of 2301 girls in 33 schools, from 73 to 
9 1-7th years, 

+ Mr. Dawes speaks thus judiciously on this subject: ‘‘In 
agricultural districts the employer does not encourage the la- 
bourer to educate his child; on the contrary, his mode of 
thinking and of acting is in every way against it. He has 
no feeling that the respectability of the labouring classes would 
be advanced by education ; or, if he has, he immediately be- 
comes jealous of. their being brought nearer to himself, not 
seeing that the class to which he belongs will in the end be 
equally advanced. In fact, he has no notion of worth in the 
labourer, as a man, of as a fellow-creature, but only values 
him as a machine or instrument by which a certain quantity of 
work is to be performed ; and does not think that, although he 
professes to be a Christian, it is any part of his duty, as such, 
to endeavour to improve the moral condition of the labourers 
about him, by making them more intelligent, more sober, and 
better conducted in every relation of life, or that, by doing so, 
he adds to his own respectability. In the eyes of too many of 
the employers, the Jabourer who spends his money at the beer- 
house, neglects his family, and is perfectly regardless as to how 
they are brought up, is considered quite as useful as the one 
who would struggle hard t» get his children an education, and 
try to raise them above those low and degraded habits to which 
they have hitherto been accustomed, Let those who act thus, 
if higher motives will noc influence them, weigh well the ob- 
servations of a modern writer, that ‘independent of moral 
grounds, the kindness, sympathy, and attention of an employer 
to his workmen is the safest and most profitable money specu- 
lation in which he can engage.’ I have never known a single 
instance of a farmer encouraging the labourer to send his 
children for a longer period to school, however trifling the work 
for which he wanted them. I have known instances of a pareat 
wishing to continue a child, but his employer preventing him 
by requiring his services when so young, that it would have ~ 
been far more creditable to have employed an older boy.”— 
Hints on a Self. paying System of National Education, p. 19, 
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To complete the contrast of this school with all 
others known to me: Whilst I have found the success 
or failure of other schools attributed to the personal in- 
fluence of the clergyman and other respectable in- 
habitants over the parents, by a moral violence, com- 
pelling the children to the school, here there is ob- 
viously, on both sides, the most complete independence ; 
ithe school offered on the one hand, and accepted on the 
-other; an education provided such as the parents think 
‘likely to benefit their children, and the parents availing 
ithemselves of it for their benefit ; the father consenting 
that out of his week’s wages the school fee should be paid, 
‘and the price of the school-books ; the mother yielding 
to the school her daughter’s labour in the household ; 
and both, that their child may enjoy a privilege of 
which they have themselves no experience, submitting 
to the privations which must be endured, when the 
small weekly earnings of the family are diminished by 
the ls. 6d, or 2s. 6d. which that child might haye 
earned, 

That explanation which it is easiest to give of the un- 
recedented popularity of the King’s Somborne school 
is, to attribute it, not to any peculiar adaptation to the 
wants of the people it is intended to benefit, but to ex- 
traordinary skill on the part of the master, or to re- 
markable tact and aptitude for teaching and school- 
keeping on the part of the rector. Were this the case, 
it would be impossible for me, in recording the results 
of my examination, to speak of them as generally at- 
tainable, and the example of the King’s Somborne 
school would lose half its value. I trust, therefore, 
that I shall be pardoned, if I record the impression that 
the qualifications of the master are not in advance of 
those of the masters of very many other schools not 
equally successful ; and that the rector (whilst the re- 
sult shows him to be a very able teacher) would, I 
think, lay no claim to extraordinary technical skill or 
‘unapproachable readiness, or simplicity, or aptitude in 
his way of dealing with children. He takes no pains to 
make the public exhibition of a winning manner in 
teaching, and is certainly the last man in the world to 
‘compromise, in his intercourse with children, the dig- 
nity of his character or of his station. 

His success has, in point of fact, been accomplished 
by honester and better means ; and holding, myself, the 
opinion that he has had precisely the same kind of 
difficulties to contend with that other clergymen have, 
and that any earnest and enlightened man who followed 
‘in the same path would achieve the same results, I have 
thought it the more expedient to record this opinion, as 
& have constantly heard the whole merit of the school 
attributed to certain gifts and graces peculiar to the 
rector himself. The probabilities of the case are all, in 
point of fact, opposed to such a supposition. My, 
Dawes is a distinguished member of the University of 
‘Cambridge, and was for many years resident in that 
University as fellow and tutor* of his college; and a 
parish school was to him an unaccustomed place, when, 
a few years ago, he opened that of King’s Somborne. 

When I hear it asserted that such an education as 
that given in the King’s Somborne school cannot be 
offered to the poor of the whole country, because it is 


net to be expected that such a rector as Mr. Dawes can | ® 


be placed in every parish, I do not dispute the premises, 
but I see nothing to justify the conclusion. The 
example of the King’s Somborne school would be of 
little value if it did not embody a principle; and there 
‘is no reason why, if that principle were duly appre- 
ciated, our training schools should not supply masters 
qualified to carry it out ; or why, if such masters were 
provided, one mind such as Mr. Dawes’s should not 
<control many such schools. 

It is true that the attention given to the school by a 
highly educated man like Mr. Dawes raises it above 
‘other schools in the estimation of the people about him ; 
and, considering what has been the previous training of 
our present national schoolmasters, this is not to be 
wondered at; but I speak of another state of their 
education, and I see not why men, duly and specially 
educated for the office, should not create everywhere 
the same confidence, and accomplish the same or yet 


greater results. Report to the Commitiee of Council on 
Education. 


Home Correspondence. 

In answer to a Country Curate, the best works I 
‘can recommend are, the ‘‘ Cottage Gardeners’ Assistant,” 
price 1s,,in which work, at page 56, he will find an 
excellent plan for managing a kitchen garden of 20 
poles—or one-eighth of an acre; and Mr. Cuthill’s 
admirable work on the Potato (which no Potato grower 
should be without) which may be obtained post free 
from Mr. Cuthill, nurseryman and florist, Camberwell ; 
I think the price is a shilling or eighteen-pence. The 
best stock in such a neighbourhood would be pigs, as 
the least expensive to purchase in the first place, and 
quicker in their returns, affording, too, an ample supply 
of the most stimulating and enduring of all manures, 
In September let him purchase two young breeding 
sows in pig of their first litter, and about a month 
from their time of pigging; these will, if of good 
quality and large in size for their age, probably cost 
from 60s. to 75s. ; indeed at this present moment a 
good sow three months advanced in her second litter is 
not worth more than 80s. ; from each of these he may 
this year obtain a litter of pigs, and then convert them 
into baconers by the end of February. When he parts 


* For twenty years tutor of Downing College, 


with these let him procure two fresh gilts as before, and 
that year and each succeeding one he will obtain two 
litters. I think he may fairly count on five at a litter 
as a general average, though seven (I speak from ex- 
perience) is nearer the mark. ‘his is the plan adopted 
by the cottagers in my neighbourhood, and one which 
I have found the most profitable—indeed the only pro- 
fitable plan in pig-keeping. With regard to poultry 
keeping, let him purchase at once 16 hens (pullete), and 
two cocks of any breed, provided they are large sized, 
short-legged, any colour but white, especially the cocks, 
and with white legs. Should you approve of my doing 
so, Ishould be happy to send you an account of my 
poultry management, by which I obtain a net profit of 
15s. from each hen. I would advise “A Country 
Curate ” to plant one-half of his garden with Potatoes, 
one-fourth in kitchen garden, and one-fourth in Man- 
gold Wurzel. As soon as he buys his sows he may 
begin to pull the leaves of the Wurzel for them. ‘The 
Mangold Wurzel should be dibbled in rows 20 inches 
apart and 12 inches in the row. At these distances I 
have obtained the greatest produce, viz., at the rate of 
42 tons per imperial acre. They should be sown 
by about the end of the present month. The Po- 
tatoes should have been planted in February, using 
whole sets, of about the size of a hen’s egg, and 
planted at the same distances as the Mangold Wurzel. 
I prefer American Earlies, or as some call them, 
American Natives. I usually obtain from this sort 
about 100 sacks, 18 stones (of 14 lbs. per stone) to the 
sack ; though my father, a more experienced hand than 
myself, has frequently grown 160 sacks of this kind per 
acre, or one sack to a rod ; this was by spade culture, 
in a garden farm of about three quirters of an acre, 
mine by the acre in the open fields. I have drawn 
up a Cr. and Dr. account for the second and each suc- 
ceeding year on half an acre of ground, supposed to be 
deeply drained (I mean 4 to 5 feet), a less depth, except 
under some circumstances, I have found, compara- 
tively speaking, money thrown away. Last year I 
drained 3 acres (some of it tenacious clay) from 4 to 
5 feet deep, planted them with Potatoes, which proved 
free from ‘disease, and an abundant crop ; and this 
spring the Wheat looks most luxuriant. ‘T'wo acres of 
land in the same field, of exactly the same nature, 
drained 24 inches deep, is almost as bad as ever, though 
drained 4 years ago. But to return to the point. I sup- 
pose one quarter of the whole, i. ¢., 20 poles or rods, to 
be trenched to the depth of 30 inches, taking care for the 
first time to keep the top soil at the top, unless the soil 
extends to that depth, when I would advise the top soil 
to be buried underneath, as in all probability it is full 
of the seeds of various weeds, as, if I remember right, 
“A Country Curate” stated that it had been allowed to 
run wild for some years. I always apply farm-yard 
manure for Mangold Wurzel, and 3 cwt. of super- 
phosphate of lime per acre, the largest crops being 
always obtained from the use of farm-yard and artificial 
manures combined. 
Cz. £ 

4 acre or 40 poles, 25 sacks of Potatoes, at 4s. ... 5 
+ acre or 20 poles Kitchen Garden 
4 Ditto Mangold Wurzel 
4 litters of pigs, say 20 pigs, at 12s. 6d. each, sold 

when weaned at eight weeks old (a poor price) ...1210 0 


2 fat sows, 20 stone, at 5s. They should weigh, if well 
kept, nearer 30 stone (14 lbs. per stone) Pes 


Ss. de 
0 0 


0 0 


£2710 0 


Dr. 
1 waggon-load of straw 
6 quarters Barley, at 24s. 
Grinding ditto, at 2s. 8d, per qr. . 
2 quarters Beans, at 30s. perqr. ... 
2 sacks seed Potatoes 
Sundries ove 


ove ove tee 


The expenses I have estimated higher, the produce 
lower, than I ought to have done, but I would rather be 
within the mark. The Mangold Wurzel, probably 
about 4 tons (an allowance of nearly 2 stone per diem 
to each pig throughout the year), should be boiled, and, 
having been mixed together with the Barley-meal, 
should be given when warm to the sows during the time 
they are undergoing the process of fattening, a trough 
of clean water for drinking being always come-at-able 
by the pigs. In summer I give the Mangold Wurzel 
raw, and the corn bruised and dry. The Son of a 
Country Rector, Lincolnshire. 


Sorieties, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Week ty Councit was held, at the Society’s house, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, April 24; present, 
his Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, K.G., Trustee, in 
the chair ; Earl of Ducie, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Port- 
man, Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., Hon. J. J. Carnegie, Sir 
M. W. Ridley, Bart., Sir Robert Price, Bart, M.P., 
Mr. R. Barker, Mr. J. Bethell, Mr. F. Burke, Mr. D. 
Burton, jun., Col. Challoner, Mr. W. Clavering, Mr. 
E. Denison, M.P., Mr. W. Dennison, jun., Mr. G. Dyer, 
Mr. IT. Ellman, Mr. A. Foster, Mr. F. Hobbs, Rey. A. 
Huxtable, Mr. Langston, M.P., Mr. Lawes, Mr. D, 
Lewis, Mr. Majendie, Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. Parkins, 
Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. H. Porcher, Mr. J. F. 
Powell, Mr. Pusey, M.P., Mr. G. H. Ramsay, Dr. Ryan, 
Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw (Lond.), Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, 
M.P., Mr. Bridgeman Simpson, Mr. E. Slade, Mr. Stans- 
field, M.P., Capt. Shawe Taylor, Mr. G. Vernon, Rev. 
J.C, Wharton, Mr. J. T. Wharton, and Prof. Way. 


[APRIL 27, 


The following new members were elected : 

Heale, Henry Newton, Highfield, Hemel-Hempsted 

Coulton, William, Dean Court, Barton, Dean Prior, Ashburton 
White, James, 266, High Holborn, London 

Field, Charles, Trunk Farm, Horley, Bagshot 

Lovaine, Lord, Albury Park, Guildford 

Chalcraft, Thomas, Amory Farm, Alton, Hants 


Talbot, Hon, Wellington Patrick, Honeybone Grounds, 
Evesham 


Hartshorn, Thomas, Silkmore House, Stafford 
Tyrrell, John, Exeter 


The names of 20 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read, 


Sewage or Towns.—His Royvat Hicuness Prince 
AuBert, as one of the Governors of the Society, trans- 
mitted to the Council, through Colonel the Hon. Charles 
Grey, a communication on turning the sewage of towns, 
at present the cause of disease and pestilence, into a 
source of national wealth, by its application to purposes 
of agriculture. Colonel Grey informed the Council that 
this important subject had, along with the general 
interest it had lately excited in the public mind, become 
a matter of interest and study to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and that he was commanded by his 
Royal Highness to bring before’the Council of the 
Society, for their consideration and inquiry, should they 
think the subject wortby of it, what had struck his 
Royal Highness as being a simple plan for effecting the 
object in view. Leaving it to more competent judges 
to decide whether the sewage should be used as a liquid 
manure, or solidified, upon which point his Royal High- 
ness wished to give no opinion himself, he had confined 
his consideration to the latter mode of application, for 
two reasons; namely, that, in the solid form; 1. It 
could be more easily transported. 2. It could be ob- 
tained at the least possible expense. Cclonel Grey then 
proceeded to describe the plan proposed by his Royal 
Highness, which was simply this: to form a tank, 
with a perforated false bottom, upon which a filtering 
medium should be laid ; and to admit at one end the 
sewage into the tank, below the false bottom, when, 
according to the principle of water regaining its own 
level, the sewage liquid would rise through the filtering 
bed to its original level in the tank, and, provided the 
filtering medium had been of the proper nature and of 
sufficient thickness, it would be thus freed from all 
mechanical impurity, and would pass off into the drain, 
at the other end of the tank, as clean and clear as spring 
water. This simple and effective plan was illustrated by 
drawings, showing the vertical and horizontal sections of 
the tank, and bya neatly constructed model of its external 
form and internal arrangements. It was also clearly 
shown, by these sections, how the sewage matter could 
be let into the tank, or shut off, when necessary, in the 
simplest manner, by means of common valves ; and with 
what facility such a filtering tank might be applied to 
every existing arrangement of sewers, without requiring 
any alteration in their structure. The filtering medium 
having abstracted from the sewage all extraneous mat- 
ter, would, in all probability, become the richest manure, 
and could, at any time, by stopping the supply of sewage, 
be taken out by a common labourer with a shovel, and 
carted or shipped to any place thought most desirable. 
The solid matter, too, held in suspension by the sewage, 
would probably form a very rich deposit at the bottom 
of the tank, of a substance approaching in its qualities 
to guano, and could be extracted by removing the false 
bottom, which rested on arches or vertical supporters 
over the sewage below it in the tank, and could be easily - 


; | made to lift up or take out for the purpose of such ex- 


traction, Two tanks might easily be constructed toge- 
ther, so that one might continue in operation while the 
other was being emptied. The experiment m’ght be 
tried at any house-drain in town or country ; in fact, 
his Royal Highness had himself tried the operation on a 
small scale with apparent success ; and while he thus 
suggested an important and extensive application of the 
hydrostatical priaciple involved in the plan proposed, he 
wished to lay no claim to originality in the adoption of 
that well-known law of fluid bodies by which they make 
an effort, proportionate to their displacement, to regain 
their original equilibrium, On that principle was founded, 
as he was well aware, the upward-filtering apparatus used - 
by the Thames water companies. His Royal Highness’s 
great object was by the simplest possible means toattain a 
great end ; to effect anessential sanitary improvement,and . 
atthe same time to create a new sourceof national wealth, 
by the very means employed for the removal of a deadly 
nuisance, and the conversion of decomposing matter, 
highly noxious to animal life, into the most powerful 
nutriment for vegetation. His Royal Highness, too, 
wished to offer no opinion on the details required to 
complete the plan proposed, or on the mode of carrying 
it ont in the most effective manner. — Supposing it to 
be right in principle, its advantages in an economical , 
point of view could only, his Royal Highness conceived, - 
be ascertained by practical experience; and it was on 
that account, that he wished to submit it to the con- 
sideration of the Agricultural Society, who might (be - 
better able to carry out the necessary experiments. It 
would remain to be decided what is chemically or 
mechanically the best, and what the cheapest substance 
for the filter ; what the best and cheapest construction 
of the tank ; how long the sewage will pass before the - 
filter becomes choked ; and how soon the filter could be 
sufficiently saturated to make it profitable as a manure. 
His Royal Highness had used as the filtering medium, 
the following substances :-— a 


1. Charcoal : admitted to be the most perfect filtering 
substance for drinking water, retaining effectually 
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extraneous matters, and well known for its singular 
powers of purification. ’ : 

2. Gypsum (plaster of Paris, or sulphate of lime) : 
recommended by agricultural chemists, for fixing 
ammonia and other volatile substances, by the decompo- 
sition to which it becomes subject, when exposed to the 
action of volatile alkali. : 

3. Clay: in its burnt state, would act mechanically as 
a filtering bed ; and in its unburnt state, on account of 
its aluminous salts, have also the property, like gypsum, 
of fixing ammonia, or of decomposing the ammoniacal 
and other alkaline salts present in manure; and in 
either state would be cheaply procured. 

All these substances, his Royal Highness thought, 
would in themselves be highly useful as manures, inde- 
pendently of the purpose they would subserve as agents 
for filtration, or of the additional amount of manuring 
matter they would receive from the sewage which they 
purified. His Royal Highness, however, in thus inci- 
dentally referring to the substances he had himself em- 
ployed for the filtering medium, was well aware how 
many more of equa), if not superior, value would sug- 
gest themselves to others, who, like himself, felt an 
interest in effecting the important object proposed. As 
he had given no opinion on the general question of the 
liquid or solid application of manure, but had merely 
stated the grounds of preference, in a practical sense, of 
the solid form over the liquid for the purposes of the 
filtering operation under consideration, his Royal High- 
ness entered into no discussion on the amount of ma- 
nuring matter retained by the filter compared with the 
‘soluble matter that might pass through it along with 
the water, and remain in that liquid ina soluble, colour- 
Jess, and transparent form ; nor of the value of such 
filtered water for agricultural purposes. He had con- 
fined his observations to the agricultural value of the 
filtering bed, and the rich deposit obtained in the purifi- 
cation of sewage for sanitary purposes. 

After the general expression of the members, of the 
gratification it gave them, to find that questions so 
intimately connected with the welfare of the commu- 
nity and the objects of the Society, enjoyed so large a 
share of his Royal Highness Prince Albert’s deep 
iaterest and enlightened attention, Lord Portman in- 
formed the Council that the plan proposed by his 
Royal Highness was not any suggestion made to him by 
other parties, and which he had been induced to 
patronise ; but that it was his Royal Highness’s own 
plan, and the result of his own deliberate consideration 
on a subject that his Royal Highness regarded as of 
vital importance to the country. His Lordship thought 
the plan proposed the simplest and cheapest contrivance 
that he had seen for the purpose proposed in all cases 
where there was a sufficient fall of drain in the de- 
clivity of ground where it was employed. ‘The commu- 
nication with which they had been honoured by his 
Royal Highness, was a great proof of the useful matters 
to which his Royal Highness was devoting his atten- 
tion. His Lordship expressed the pleasure it would 
give him to institute experiments on the plan proposed 

by his Royal Highness, in localities well adapted for 
their trial, and to report the result to the Council.—Sir 
Robert Price and Colonel Challoner considered the 
principle most excellent. Col. Challoner thought the only 
difficulty would be found in adjusting the filtering bed to 
a just proportion to the amount of liquid that would have 
to pass through it,in order that all the extraneous matter 
might be abstracted and retained. He regarded the 
first results of the trial already made to be confirmatory 
of Prof. Way’s views of the power of certain soils over 
manuring elements.—Prof. Way was much pleased to 
find Prince Albert turning his attention to subjects of 
80 much interest as the one his Royal Highness had 
then brought under the consideration of the Council. 
He had himself attended much to the question of the 
Sewage of London ; and whether in the most fashion- 
able squares orgin the most squalid courts, the eryin 
evil was alike felt and present to the inhabitants of this 
great city. The sewage was itself divisible into two 
portions—the soluble and the insoluble. The insoluble 
matter consisted of cells of vegetable and animal matter, 
of hair and other floating substance : the soluble portion 
contained ammonia and the salts of potash and soda. 
The insoluble was retained by charcoal and clay. Clay, 
by burning, gradually lost its peculiar property of arrest- 
ing ammonia: in its raw state it possessed twice the 


&]or rectangular partitions, while the cream fills the 
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agent, during the filtering operation, would prove of 
value as a manure ; whether, during such action, it 
gave up its own substance to effect the changes pro- 
duced, or became changed by such agency ; or whether 
it simply retained the manuring matter, and again 
yielded it as a manure to the field. It would also, his 
Grace conceived, be as well to determine the value of 
the filtering bed in comparison with farm-yard manure. 
—Mr. Shaw enquired whether peat charcoal was recom- 
mended for use in this plan. Eight different experi- 
ments were at that time going on in different parts of 
the kingdom with such charcoal saturated with the 
best manuring matter.—The Duke of Richmond thought 
that Mr. Shaw probably meant charred peat, and in his 
opinion there was a wide difference between charred 
peat and peat charcoal, or charcoal of any kind.—The 
Council then unanimously voted their best thanks to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert for the kindness with 
which his Royal Highness had honoured them with this 
interesting communication on so important a subject. 

CortaGe Grate.—Viscount Barrinoton, M.P., having 
called the attention of the Council to a cottager’s grate 
he had seen, that he thought of considerable benefit 
where coals are generally burnt, the inventor had leave 
to exhibit to the members a model of its construction. 
—Colonel Challoner favoured the Council with the 
result of his experience in the use of household grates, 
and of the advantage of their being placed low down in 
the hearth, and with backs of peculiar construction, to 
prevent their splitting.—Mr. Pusey suggested, that as 
there was a prize of 5/. offered by the Society for the 
best “Cottage Stove or Range for burning coal,’ 
shown at the Society’s Country Meeting at Exeter 
in July next, it would be at the option of the in- 
ventor of the cottage grate, of which a model 
was then exhibited to the Council, to make" an entry 
of his invention for that occasion.—The Duke of 
Richmond concurred in this suggestion, which he com- 
municated to the party in question, thanking him for the 
trouble he had taken in submitling the model to the in- 
spection of the Council, but without conveying any 
opinion of its merits or otherwise. 

American Cuurn.—The Council were favoured by 
Mr. Key, of Newgate-street, with an inspection of the 
new American churn, for which he is the agent, and 
with a trial of its operation in their presence. This churn 
consists of a square wooden box, nearly cubical in its di- 
mensions, and capable of holding nearly 3 gallons, with a 
revolving dasherinside, turned round by acrank handleon 
the outside, a lid to fit closely on the top of the box, anda 
spigot and forcet aperture at the bottom of one of its 
sides, The dasher is very nearly equal in length to the 
internal dimensions of the box, its two ends sweeping 
close to each portion of the box within its range. 
It is similar to a double box or shallow drawer, 
having, on each side of it, marrow rectangular 
grooves or cells, and an iron axle through its centre, 
communicating with the handle outside. Before use 
the churn is scalded out, and the cream being warmed 
to about 623° of Fahrenheit, it is poured into the 
churn to not more than half its depth. The lid is then 
closely pressed down perfectly tight upon the churn, 
and the dasher kept in rapid but uniform revolution by 
turning the handle, At the endof8 minutes the operation 
is completed ; and, from 5 quarts of cream, 5: Ibs. of 
fine fresh butter is produced. The peculiar action of 
this churn appears to consist in the mechanical mode in 
which atmospheric air is rapidly brought, at a given 
temperature, into most intimate contact and compres- 
sion with the cream. By a single revolution of the 
handle, the box-dasher is brought down upon the surface 
of the cream in a position nearly parallel to that surface, 
as the churn is only half full of the cream, which accord- 
ingly is on a level with the axle of the dasher. When 
the dasher thus enters the body of the cream, it 
carries with it the air enclosed in its under cells 


partitions on the opposite and upper side of that end of 
the dasher. As the dasher passes down through the 
cream, it presses by its rotary action the included air 
upon the cream immediately in contact with it ; but as 
the dasher, in the course of its revolution, rises through 
the cream on the other side of the churn, the included 
air gradually escapes, and bubbles up through the 
cream ; while the cells on the upper side being filled with 
cream, and carried to the upper part of the churn, the 


power in question, Burnt clay would however form a 
good mechanical material for the filling in of the filter- 
ing bed. He thought gypsum would not answer the 
purpose of arresting ammonia in a case like the present, 
where the solid matter only was intended to be obtained 
and employed as manure. The gypsum, being sulphate 
of lime, yields its sulphuric acid to the ammonia, and 
thusforms sulphate of ammonia, which, as a soluble 
salt, 1s at once dissolved and carried off by the clear 
filtered water, and is consequently not left behind 
in the filtering bed. Thus, unless the filtered 
water is also used for irrigating purposes, the 
ammonia is thus carried off and lost. He thought 
the plan proposed by his Royal Highness ,tor 
obtaining the solid manuring matter of sewage, if 
employed in connexion with the application of liquid 
manure, would form a complete system, and secure all 
the advantages to be derived from such a source of 
manuring matter. He then concluded by some remarks 
6a the application of liquid tank manure, and to the 


cream is dashed out, and falls down through the body 
of the churn, This combined mechanical action being 
constantly kept up, it may easily be conceived in how 
intimate a manner, and in how short a time, the atmo- 
spheric air is brought into contact with every portion of 
the cream,and the result of churning effected. The butter 
is then washed in the churn, without being touched with 
the hands. Nothing, as it appeared, could be more simple 
in its construction than this churn, or more decisive in 


Society, and to which his attention had been kindly 
called by Mr. John Bethell, in reference to the entrance 
of time as an element in the due formation of butter. 
The report is contained in the last volume of the 
Transactions of that body, page 267. After detailing 
the trial of an atmospheric churn, producing butter in 
7 or 8 minutes, with other similar churns used in 
America, Mr. Howard, the assistant-editor of the 
“ Cultivator,” who was present at the trial, says, * The 
atmospheric churn appears to operate on a correct prin- 
ciple, that of mingling the air with the cream; but we 
are not in favour of such rapid churning. Having 
formerly had some experience in making butter, we should 
prefer that the churning, for a quantity of 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
butter or more, should be prolonged to 30 minutes at 
least. According to our experience, the best butter is 
not produced by a very short nor a very long period in. 
churning. If it is churned too quickly, the separation 
is not complete, and the butter, besides being less rich, 
is deficient in quantity ; if the process is continued too 
long, the butter is likely to be oily. We think our best 
butter-makers would decide that churning, for ordinary 
quantities, should occupy from 30 to 50 minutes.’” 
Mr. Johnson, Secretary to the New York Society, then 
adds to these remarks of Mr, Howard, the following 
observations. ‘ We have conversed, in relation to this 
subject, with many of our best dairymen, and they 
agree with Mr. Howard, that the best time for 
churning butter is from 30 to 50 minutes. The 
proper temperature for producing the greatest quantity 
as weil as the best quality of butter is from 58° to 60°.” 
—Professor Way remarked on the construction of the 
churn, that it would probably be an improvement in the 
dasher, if, instead of its being made so as to strike the 
surface of the cream in a parallel position, it were. 
divided into oblique segments, similar to the sails of a 
windmill, or the fans of a revolving ventilator. , 

Prize-Essay.—Mr. Pusry, M.P,, Chairman of the 
Journal Committee, laid before the Council the repors 
of the judges on the essays sent in to compete for the 
prize of 30/. offered by the Society, for the best essay 
on the diseases of cattle and sheep, occasioned by mis- 
management ; and the sealed motto-paper, correspond- 
ing with the motto of the winning essay being opened by 
the noble Chairman, it was found that the successful 
author for this prize was Mr. Witu1am Froyp Kar- 
KEEK, veterinary-surgeon, of Truro, in Cornwall. 

Wueat-cruss.—Mr, Prnparves, M.P., having re- 
ceived Jast week from one of his tenants in Shropshire 
some specimens of grubs, then existing in great num- 
bers in that part of the country, but unknown pre- 
viously, which were committing great devastations on. 
the blade and root of the young Wheat plant, but 
resisted lime, salt, soot, and the remedies usually ap- 
plied for the destruction of such insects, they had been. 
sent to Mr. Curtis, the distinguished entomologist, fox 
the favour of his inspection, and the following report, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, had been kindly made by that. 
gentleman : 


15th April, 1850, 

“T am much obliged to you for the grubs, which I wish 
very much to breed, in order tu ascertain the exact species, but 
I fear they have had such a shaking by the post, that few of 
them will be able to slip off their jackets, and change to 
pup. Will you do me the favour to inform Mr. Pendarves, 
that the larv he left with you will change to large gnats, 
probably to @ species described and figured in my last report >, 
and as Mr, Pendarves seems interested in this matter, 1 beg 
to refer him to the ‘Royal Agricultural Journal,’ vol. x., 
pp. 89 and 92, where I have expressed my belief that the corn 
crops suffer from the larvz of a species of Tipula, especially on 
sandy and light soils ; and these larve of Mr. Pendarves’s 
are the offspring, I expect, of the identical gnat which is- 
figured in Plate, letter V. (opposite to page 117), in the same 
volume of the Journal; the larve at figures 42 and 43 are 
the pup at figure 44, ‘his, I hope, will prove satisfactory os 
and it Mr, Pendarves be inclined to transmit me some more 
larve, in damp moss in a small tin box, which may be safely 
transmitted by post, I shall be happy to endeavour to rear 
them, and send you the results. 


(Signed) “ Joun Curtis.” 

The Council ordered their thanks to Mr. Curtis for 
the favour of this kind attention to the objects of the: 
Society. 

Mr. Fisher Hobbs has also received from a friend of 
his in the neighbourhood of Colchester, similar grubs. 
from a 9-acre field of Wheat in that neighbourhood, 
much injured by their ravages, to the extent of nearly 
half the crop. ‘The grubs attack the centre of the root 
of the plant. 

Australian Bartey.—Mr. R, W. Baker having 
transmitted details connected with his trial of the Aus- 
tralian Barley received by the Council a few years ago, 
and distributed among such members as kindly under- 
took to try and report upon its qualities, Mr. Pusey, Mr. 
Raymond Barker, and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, favoured the 
Council with their views on the general question of the 
trial of naturalised Barley, and the comparative mode 
by which its qualities ought to be tested by cultivation 


its result ; and the agent only regretted, that instead of 
providing himself, as he thought it his duty to do, with 
the cream for the operation, he had not requested the 
Council to favour him by ordering the cream, at his 


expence, from some indifferent party, and by causing 


the churn to be worked by ary person they thought 
proper to employ. It would then have removed all 


doubt that might exist respecting any peculiar mode of 


treating the cream or of working the churn. He ex- 
pressed the satisfaction it would give him to be allowed 


to repeat the trial under those conditions.—The Council 


excellence of hig Royal Highness’s suggestion in refer- | ordered their thanks to Mr. Key for the kind trouble he 
ence to the solid matter of sewage.—The Duke of | had taken in favouring them with thisinspection and trial, 
Richmond thought it desirable to ascertain how far | The Secretary then read to the Council an extract from 
charcoal, after its use as a chemical and mechanical|a report, made by the New York State Agricultural 


in this country along with the best ordinary varieties, 
and under precisely the same circumstances, 


AspHattic Manure.—Mr. Joun Brrrey requested 
leave to put a question to the noble Duke before he 
quitted the chair. He had for some years been mucly 
interested in the conversion of bituminous substances 
into manure, but he had hitherto failed in obtaining a 
clue to any means by which their application in that 
respect could be made successful. He had accordingly 
learned, with much interest, from the communi- 
cation made by Earl Grey to the Society a short 
time ago, that the Earl of Dundonald had suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to render the pitch of the 
Asphaltie Lake in Trinidad beneficial as a ma- 
nure, and had tested its value ag such in the 
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Governmest gardens at Bermuda. Specimens of this 
bituminous manure were in the hands of Professor Way 
for analysis, and the results would, in due time, no doubt 
be laid before the Council; but as he had much doubt 
whether that analysis would inform us of more than we 
might anticipate from the probable nature of the com- 
pounds, he felt a great desire to hear what proofs Lord 
Dundonald had to offer of the excellence of the manure 
go prepared ; and he begged to inquire of the noble 
Duke whether such communication had been re- 
ceived.— Mr. Pusey, M.P., stated that he had already 
anticipated Mr. Bethell’s wishes on this subject, 
haying written to Lord Grey to make a similar inquiry, 
when his Lordship had informed him that such commu- 
nication was on its way from Lord Dundonald, and 
when received would be forwarded to the Council. Mr. 
Pusey took that opportunity of stating the interest he 
too felt on this question, though on grounds different 
from those stated by Mr. Bethell, namely, from cases 
in which increased fertility could apparently be due only 
to casual admixture with bituminous matter in the soil. 
This had been found to occur on some property of his 
yelative’s, the Earl of Carnarvon’s, in Wiltshire, not 
far from his own residence at Pusey, where dark blue 
clay had been thrown over the land, and had exerted a 
manuring effect that could only be attributed to the 
bituminous matter the clay in question was known to 
contain. 

Mr. John Martin, K.L., the celebrated artist, pre- 
sented to the Society his work on diverting the sewage 
of London and Westminster from the Thames, and 
applying it to agricultural purposes ; on improving the 
navigation of the river ; and on establishing a supply of 
pure water to the metropolis.— Messrs. Blackie and Son, 
of Glasgow, presented the first division of the ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of Agriculture” (edited by Mr. J. Chalmers 
Morton, so well known to the Society and the public, as 
a distinguished writer on agricultural subjects).—Mr. 
Bruce Allen presented his Rudimentary Treatise on 
Cottage Building.—For all of which the Council ordered 
their usual acknowledgments to be conveyed. 

The Council then adjourned to Wednesday next, the 
ist of May. 


Calendar of Operations. 
APRIL. 

East LINCOLNSHIRE Farm, April 22.,—We have just succeeded 
in getting in our spring corn, and are now finishing sowing 
Grass seeds on the Wheat (which is much improved by the 
harrowing), and rojling our Barley, which looks promising, 
The lambing season is now over (excepting a few stragglers), 
and it has been altogether a tolerable one; that is, we have 
been as fortunate as our neighbours, About five or six ewes 
were lost, and there have not been so many pairs as usual, 
The greater part of the ewes and lambs are on a piece of seeds ; 
the hogs finished their Turnips the first week in this month, 
and removed to Grass. About 200 (wethers) we are getting 
fresh, with oileake, halfa pound each per day, and will, per- 
haps, be kept on till shearing. We have wintered 18 beasts, 
bought last fall at 91, 15s. per head, and though living well on 
Turpbips and cake, they would not fetch at last fair 111., so that 
they will stay over a little longer. Prices at last Saturday’s 
Caistor fortnight market were lower than ever; a good cow 
and calf might be bought for 91. to 101., best fresh beasts, 111U., 
best hogs, 3ls., very prime, 35s. Potatoes were selling at 8d. 
a peck, and butter at 9d. a pound, H, £. 


Notices to Corres pondents. 

Account Booxs: WBH. The English Agricultural Society 
have published account-books, You should apply to their 
stationer; his address may be ascertained at No. 12, 
Hanover-square. The article ‘“‘ Accounts,” in Bl-ckie’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” is worth reading. We hope to 
be able to describe the churn referred to next week. 

Bantams: Amateur, The ‘black sickness” from which your 
birds are suffering is believed to be highly infectious in its 
worst stages, although it may only be epidemic in the ear- 
liest. Be cautious of handling the suppurating parts if you 
have a cut or cracked finger. Look well that the accommo- 
dation for your fowls be clean, warm, and airy. They may 
probably require to be crammed to keep them alive, for which 
purpose the pellets used for goslings are convenient. Dip 
them in water before administering, to make them slip down 
exeily. For further details see ‘‘ Dixon’s Poultry,’’ 2d edit., 
p. 255, 

Bones and Acip: GF UW. Pile the bone-dust in a heap and 
soak it with water, then pour the acid (one-fourth or one- 
third the weight of the dry bones), on the heap, and see that 
it doesnot run away unused from the heap. This will not 
be difficult to hinder, but it may be well for the purpose to 
lay a thick rim of ashes around the heap of bones on the 
earthen floor. When the boiling and effervescence have 
somewhat subsided, cover the heap over for a fortnight with 
the ashes, and after that turn it over and mix it well with 
enough dry ashes to make it drill. 

BRarw’s ARTIFICIAL ManurEs: J LZ, We do not know Mr. 
Brain’s address, If he should see this perhaps he will be 
good enough to inform us, 

CABBAGES: Sigma. The Cabbages can hardly be expected to 
survive the suffocation between the rows of Beans. We very 
much doubt if the Turnips will come to much, unless they be 
sown very late, 

Cow: J C, Southton, The supposed cause could not have had 
any influence in preventing the return of the natural instinct, 
Try stimulating food, such as Beans, and the following by 
way of medicine in a mash—Cantharides powdered, 5 grains 
every alternate day, W. C. S. 

Eursrants: BB, It would be very unsafe to take any advice 
but that of those who have themselves been out. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to say where in N, America 
a capital of 5007, is likely to be most advantageously invested 
in agriculture, 

Hose For Liquip MANuRE. Subscribe, Mr. Browne, of Hampen, 
Andoverstord, Gloucestershire, is making Flax hose, which 
will bear a little pressure per yard, for conveying liquid 
manure, at 2s, per yard without seam. It is 24 inches dia- 
meter; for 3d. per yard additional he puts on a composi- 
tion that will secure it from decay, He is taking out the 
water from his Flax tanks with it, and intends with a 
force-pump to water some of his best crops this year. He ie 
making a stronger hose for 2s. 6d. per yard for the London 
brewers and fire-engines, but he uses the one he sells at 2s. 
per yard himaelf, 

ITALIAN Ryg-Grass: EL D, It will succeed among the Oats, but 
not among the Vetches, The latter will most likely kill it. 

? It was so in our case once, 

Kou, Rani: J? F, Mr, Hewitt Davis has strongly recommended 

it; and the following passage is extracted from an article by 


him in our volume for 1847: ‘* My practice is to prepare a 
seed-bed by well digging and dressing in the winter a corner 
of my earliest piece of Tares. The seed is sown early in 
March thinly, in rows 12 inches asunder, and kept perfectly 
clean by hoeing and hand-weeding ; and as the Tares are 
cleared off in May and June, the ground is deeply ploughed, 
ridged up, and dressed and planted, The plants at firet are 
placed out 3 feet apart, the ridges being 28 inches asunder ; 
but as the season advances, the distance between the plants 
is diminished. ‘The value of this root, I assure your readers, 
in any season, is very considerable, but more particularly 
after a dry summer, when most other winter food is scarce, 
I am this year very fortunate, having on each of my farms 
a considerable breadth, Lean stock, after such a season as 
we have just had, always sells low in the autumn, from the 
want of winter keep, whilst fat stock in the following 
spring, from the same cause, usually sells very high, so 
that a plant of this description is most advantageous. Upon 
a field of 10 acres, broken up from heath last year (part 
of Bagshot-heath), I have at this moment more winter tood 
to the acre than is commonly grown on good soils in favour- 
able seasons, and this, too, has been raised without the aid 
of any purchased manure.” 

LeaaL Repaess : 2 WL. You may obtain whatever the agree- 
ment with your tenant or the custom of the country implies, 
But on this subject you must consult your solicitor. 

PERUVIAN GvANO: Bolton. Average of 32 specimens, according 
to Mr. Way, is— Per cent, 
Water cD ik obs ane ae « 18,09 
Organic matter and salts of ammonia 52.61 
Sand ... tan aa any ar sae 1,54 
Earthy phosphates ... 24.12 
Alkaline salts 8.78 


100.14 
The organic matter named above contains ammonia corre- 
sponding to a per centage of 17,41 in the guano. 

Spent Bank: B W. You had better either char it and then use 
it in compost with other manures, or make use of it as a 
sponge to hold liquid manure. You had better not apply it 
by itself in any Jarge quantity to land; but if you soak it 
with tank water and turn it over two or three times it will do 
to use on any sort of soil at the rate of 20 cubic yards per 
acre, just as you would use farm dung. 

Situations: A A, We have known inquities to be made for 
managers for West Indianestates, Your best plan will be to 
advertise. 

Sramps: Borrower of Money. We are not learned in the law, 
or should have been glad to inform you, 

Stone Paper: S R A asks, “‘Has the new German ‘stone 
paper’ found its way to England yet, and how does its cost 
stand relatively to other coverings, such as the felt, dc, ?” 
We have not any personal experience of felt as a covering for 
roofs, haying preferred pantiles, 

Yews: H. The Yewtree is extremely poisonous to horses, cows, 
and sheep when eaten in a dry or withered state. The writer 
has known many instances of animals haying been thus 
poisoned, W. C. 8. 


jParkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Apnit 27. 

Vegetables are well supplied, but many kinds of winter 
Fruit are over. Strawberries and Hothouse Grapes are both 
more plentiful, and the same may be said of Pine-applee, of 
which some good fruit may be obtained, Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts are abundant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the 
demand. Amongst Vegetables, Turnips and Carrots are good, 
and there is some very good Broccoli in the market. <A few 
frame Potatoes have made their appearance. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms. French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb are 
plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Azaleas, 
Lily of the Valley, Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Lemons, perdvz., Is to 2s 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 10s 
Almonds, per peck, 6s 


Grapes, hothouse,p.1b.,10stol5s 


Portugal, p. |b., 9d to 1s 
Strawberries, per 0z.,4d to 1s 
Pears, per doz,, 6s to 1038 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
per 100, 6s to 128 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 12s 
VEGET 

French Beans, p.100,1s6d to 3s 
Seakale, per punnet, Js to 2s 
Asparacus, p. bund., 2s to 78 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s 
Cabbages, per doz., 1s to1s 6d 
Canliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s 
Broccoli, p.doz. bundl., 88 to 108 
Greens, per doz., 3s to4s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— per cwt., 3s to 7s 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,, ls6dto2s6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d tols 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1a to 48 
Cucumbers, each, 1s to 3s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., 4d to 6d 
Spinach p. sieve, 2s to 3s 


— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 
— p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Nuts, Bar., p. bush., 20s to 22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 128 to 16s 
Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


ABLES. 
Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
— Spanish, p, doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 4d to 9d 
Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d tols 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 33 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 9d to 1s 
Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
6d to 9d 
Corn Salad,p. hf, sieve, 9d to 1s 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, April 22. 


The number of Beasts is larger, and the average quality 
good. There is a good attendance of buyers, and lute quota- 
tions are fully supported. The supply of Sheep is moderate ; 
trade is brick at adyanced rates. Lamb is plentiful, and no 
dearer, The supply of Calves is quite equal to the demand ; 
they meet with a dull sale at scarcely Friday’s quotations, 
From Holland and Germany there are 326 Beasts, 330 Sheep, 
and 55 Calves; from Scotland, 400 Beasts; and 2500 from 


Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Per st.of8lba.—_s d 8 
Best Scots, Here- 
fords, &c. mf 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 
Half-breds... 4 
Ditto Shorn le 


4to3 
0—3 
8—3 


2—4 
8—4 


Perst,of Slbs—s dad 8 d 
Best Long-wools, 310to4 2 
DittoShorn .. 3 4—3 8 
Ewea & 2d quality 
Ditto Shorn a 
Lambs le 
Calves ... 


Pigs 3 


a tee ae 


Beasts, 3658; Sheepand Lambs, 20,760 ; Calves, 126; Pigs, 230, 
Frupay, April 26, 
We have a very large supply of Beasts to-day, and conse- 


quently prives are lower. 


The dead markets being, however, 


tolerably clear, a fair clearance is effected. The number of 


Sheep and Lambs is large; the 


as on Monday last, but the latter do not 
Calves are very plentiful ; trade is dull at lower 


quotations, 
prices. From Germany and 
and 195 Calves; from Scotland 


d about the same 
aintain that day’s 


former are 


Holland there are 102 Beasts 
500 Beasts; from Norfolk, 300 ; 


and 123 Milch Cows from the home counties. 


Best Scots, Here- 
fords, &c. iw 3 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 
Half-breds .., 4 
Ditto Shorn ane 


2to3s 4 
0—3 2 
6—2 10 


2—4 6 
8—4 0 


Best Long-wools. 310 to4 2 
Ditto Shorn 7 

Ewes & 2d quality 

Ditto Shorn B 

Lambs... 

Calves ... 

Pigs 


ENGLISH TIMBER AND BARK.—Apnit 27, 
Round TimBer, PLANK, Inco Boarp, 
Per Load, Per Foot Cube, | Per Foot Superf, 
seer £5 0 OtoL7T 0 0/38. Od. to 5s, 0d.|0s, 44d.to 0s. 6d, 
400—6 0 0/2 3 —38 0/03 —0 4 
210 0—810 O}l 6 —2 0/02 —0 8 
25 0—38 0 0/1 6 —2 010 2 —0O 2 
3 0 0O—4 0 02 0 —2 6 {0 te —O 44 
Bark per load of 45 ewt.is from 131, to 151. We have to note 
a decline of 2g. to 30s. per load in old Englich during the past 
month ; sone large parcels are now in the market, 


POTATOES.—soorn wank, April 22, 

The Committe report that the fresh arrivals during the past 
week have beea limited, which has enabled salesmen to com. 
meuce selling out of stores, but prices are very little better. 
The following are the present prices :—York Kegents, 100s. to 
120s, per ton; Scotch whites, 40s, to 45s,; reneh whites, 
408. to 658. ; Belgian do., 408, to 558. ; Rhenish do., 50s, to 65s.; 
Dutch, 35s, to 40s, 


HAY.—Per Load of 26 Trusses. 
CUMBERLAND MakKetT, April 25, 
Prime Meadow Hay 688 to72s | Inferior ... 
Inferior ditto... 50 63 
New Hay _ _ 
Old Clover 75 80 
WuirEcHaPetL, April 25, 
638 to 688 | New Clover .., 
50 55 | Inferior ditto... 
= — |Straw ... 
80 84 


HOPS.—Fripax, April 26, 

Mesers. PATTENDEN and Smita report that there ie a steady 
trade doing in new Hops, as well as fine yearlings, at the fol. 
lowing prices + 
Mid, and Last 

Kents ... p. cwt, 147s to 2523 


60sto 708 
24 28 
BAKER. 


wee tee 


New Clover ... 
Straw... 


on ae 


eee tee 


JosHuA 


Fine Old Hay 
{Inferior ditto ioe 
New [lay 

Old Clover 


—sto—, 
65 70 
22 25 


Farnhams, p.cwt. —s— —6 
Yearling Kents... 40 — 80 
Weald of Kents ... 126 —147 | Yearling Sussex... 40 — 80 
Sussex ... ... .«. 110 —130 | Old Hops 20 — 60 


MAKK LANE, 

Monpay, Apri 22.—The supply of Englieh Wheat by land 
carriage samples to this morning’s market was very small, and 
disposed of at the prices of this day se’nnight. Foreign met 
an improved inquiry at the prices of Friday jast.—Barley of all 
sorts is fully as dear, as are also Peas.—We raise our quota~ 
tions for Mazagan Beans 1s. per qr., and other qualities meet a 
better sale.—Oats arein more general demand, at rather en- 
hanced prices.—The top price of English Flour is lowered 1s. 

8 8. 8. S 
Wheat, Essex, 


— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White/35—40|Red 
Foreign 33B—50) 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s.,,Chey.|24—27|Malting |22—24 
Foreign...,.Grinding and distilling]}14—19|Malting |20—23 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ... ide 15—18 
Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potate|/16—21|Feed .,./14—19 
Irish Potato|14—18|Feed .. |12—16 
.Poland and Brew|14—18|Feed ...)12—15 
19—21/Foreign |18—20 
per ton|4l.—6l 
Tick|23—25|Harrow |23—25 
.+. Winds|22—28] Long pod |25—28 
— Foreign . Smal)/24—36| Egyptian |18—19 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent.....,Boilers|23—25|Suffolk |24—26 
24s to 26s. ...Grey|22—23| Foreign |19—28 
White] 23—26| Yellow...|23—25 
Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|33—37 
Suffolk ditto] 26—%3| Norfolk |26—33 
Foreign 
ARRIVALS IN THE PoRT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,14743 sks| Wheat,| Barley. ; Malt | Oats.; Beans, 
bis| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. 
3337 1799 7639 | 2223 679 


a 25 = 
12631 38111 5239 


Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan . 
Pigeon.... 


Peas, 

Qrse 
104 
216 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Barley, Oats, 
Qrs. 3, 
2010 890 
5970 8400 38150 
i BABLEY.,; Oats.) KYE. 


Wheat. Flour. 


Qrs. 


2770 5080 sacks 


— bris. 
BEAans, | PEas. 


38s 6d 248s 7d|25s 4d 
38 1 2 


37 9 


23810d|15s 24/238 3d 
23 8 22 7 
23 6 


Aggreg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo- 
reign Grain LO Ce 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Parces. ;Mar, 9. MaR, 16,)MAR. 30.)APRIL 6./APR, 13,/APR, 20. 


38s 6d— 
38 5 
38 1 
38 1 
37 10 


37 9 mae 
SEEDS.—Apnriz 26, 


Canary, per qr....1.....628 to 68s Coriander, perewt, ...18s— 228 

Caraway, per ewt, ...31 — 3t Mustard,white,p.bush.7— 9 | 

Hempseed, per qr. ...84— 39 — brown, d 10—13 

Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last 

Clover, red, per cwt....24—46 | Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...80, 5s 

— foreign,do.— — — foreign,p.ton 61. 08 

— white, do. 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do. 41, 5s 

— foreign,do.— Tares, per bush,.., 3s 0d—5s 6d 


Ail 2s 2s ses 

Liverpoon, Fray, Aprit 26.— Since Monday last the 
arrivals of grain and Flour have been very insignificant, At 
this day’s market the Wheat trade was more lively than of 
late, and a fair amount of business was transacted, partly on 
speculation, and chiefly on secondary runs of foreign, which 
realised an advance of 1d. to 2d. per 70 lbs. on Tuesday’s rates. 
Barley was a dull sale, and rather cheaper. There was no 
change in Malt, Beans, and Peas. Oats were in moderate re- 
quest, and a shade dearer, Oatmeal was steady at late prices. 


17—1850.] 


TO G@eNTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS, PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell by 
Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 1, and THURSDAY, May 2, at 12 o’clock, a first-rate 
collection of CARNATIONS and PICOTEES; also the newest 
varieties of Dahlias, Heartsease, Fuchsias, Verbenas, and 
other plants in bloom.—May be viewed the morning of Sale. 
Catalogues had atthe Mart, and of the Auctioneers, Leyton- 
stone, Essex, 


Ss, ENAS, GERANIUMS, CARNATIONS, 
OE cohen aanne AND GREEN TEA TREES IN POTS, 
NMERBACEOUS PLANTS, ROSES, we. 

R. HASLAM will sell by Auction, as above, at 
M the Auction Mart, on WEDNESDAY, May 1, and 
FRIDAY, May 3.—Catalognes may be had at the Mart, and of 
the Auctioneer, Epping, Essex. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


‘JAMES PHILLIPS ann Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. SHEET SQUARES. 


16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet, 3. d. 
21 84 te » Under ... ote 'y 4,12 6 
% » as 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 

26 BR TEs 7by5 45  BSby 6.18 6 
8 by 6 »  10by8...20 6 


82 ” 4, y ‘ 'y 3 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 2}d. per foct. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size. i 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
fos 641% roe d 73 by 5} ... 128. 0d 
6 by 4 and 63 by 43 ... 10s, 6d. | 7 by 5 an y «. 128. 0d, 
8 by 6 » Ssby6$ ...18 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 ...15 0 
MILK PANS, PROPAGATING GLASSES. 


12 in, diameter 2s,0d. | 2in, diameter 0s. 2d. 
14 ” oa 2 6 3 y) tt Ps ee 2 
16 Me 3 0 4 in 0 4 
1s iw we sve 8 6 5 ” oe 0 6 
20 Was... 4 0 6 i 0 8 
22 ms a isa, 16 7 7 0 10 
24 A oes ae 8 5 1 0 
26 ee sass GINO 9 Ae 1 2 
CREAM POTS, 10 == aan sees rt 
from 2s, each, 11 ‘y ae i oh 26 

BEE GLASSES, same sizes, 


METAL HAND FRAMES. CUCUMBER TUBES. 


12 inches eis «. 6s,0d, | 12 inches long A. Led, 
wt » ans iat 2 54 sew isal ck 
1B). i » 80 | it a 1 4 
18. «% wi 9 0 18 a vis 1 6 
DO lo 0 | 20 = an? coats 
2h. 4s na <n (0, 0 22 iy au ion Bako 
Open tops, ls. extra, 24 Bid 


an ew awe 
_ Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates cf any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dvzen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lavtometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
Ts. 6d.; 6do., 10s, Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade, 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


J ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 
~ See Article in THe GanpEners’ CHRONICLE 
December 8, 1849. : 
“‘ Continued experience leayes us no room to doubt that this 
is the best material yet produced, and that it willin time super- 
sede glass of all other kinds for the greater part of Gardening 
purposes.” . . . “ As for the article substituted for Rough 
Plate . . . itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose.” 
+ . . “The best sample of it which we bave yet seen was 
Manufactured by Messrs. Hantteys, AND SOLD BY MESSRS. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO,, 116, BISHOPSGAT& STREET.” 


of Saturday, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


FISH GLOBES 


eS 


FLOWER DISHES 


2 S25 
es 


ES 
= = HYACINTH 
PROPAGATINGGBEE CUCUMBER GLA 


i 


SSES 
yi MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
-* * the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per foot, aceordifg to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, per inch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
BHastern Counties Railway. 


— WN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs, CHAncE, Harter, SwiInsurne, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6W. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanica) Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending diwensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices, 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 

H Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 


Glasses, 
description of Garden Glasses, 
PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours, 
» Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks’ for office-stands, desks, &c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Co., 48, Geicester-square, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, é&c, 
-ETLEY np Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
yeet of which are kept ready packed for immediate, delivery, 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and @LASS SHADES, 
to James Heriey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


=~ 
W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, acapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective, 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot warer, 
*.® A liberal Niscount to the Trade. 

W. Hint, Horticultural Works Greenwich. 


TO FLORISTS, HORTICULTURISTS, &e. 


RECISTERED, N°/493 B 
CEMORRELL 149 FLEET S” LONDON 


MORRELLS 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER LABEL, 


ORRELL’S REGISTERED FLOWER LABELS 


i are ready for delivery in any quantity; they will be 
found unimpaired by any change of weather, either of heat, 
cold, wet, or dry, and therefore suitable for the Stove, Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, or the open ground; also his improved 
Flower Sticks, of various lengths, from 12 inches upwards. 
—May be had of most Seedsmen and Ironmongers in town and 
country ; and wholesale at 149, Fleet-street, London. 


PROTECTION == 
& —{— 


Gummar AND EFFECTIVE FENCE AGAINST 
HARES AND RABBITS,—Iron Wire Netting of various 
patterns, to exclude the smallest Rabbits, in coils of 50, 100, or 
any given number of yards, at prices varying from 4d, to ls. per 
yardrun. Aviary Net at propur ionate prices. None cent out 
without at least two coats of the best Anti-corrosive Paint. 
Testimonials of the highest and most respectable character, 
received during the last 13 years, enable the Advertiser to 
speak with confidenceas to the excellence of the articlee—Apply 
to Mr, Samurn Tatyor, Barnwood, near Gloucester; or to 
Rosert Woopcock, at the Manufactory, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 


(5 AEVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


Gaivan. Japanned 
ised, Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong Sy 9 3 63 yy 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, caste BRD % 9 % 
lj-inch ,, light 3 fee 8 6 is 
lj-inch ,, strong ” 10 = 8 3 
lj-inch ,,  extrastrong,, 14 11 


wee ” 2. 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarsé mesb, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantrieés, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD ana BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


VV ike STRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. S. 
NEWALL and Co., is cheaper, stronger, and more dura- 
ble and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES, 
Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall; Manufaciory, Gateshead, on Tyne. 


BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
(CC R0GGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efficient, 
and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

Ast. It is 4 non-conductor. 

2d, Itis portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage. 

3d. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th, It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 

5th, From its lightness, weighing only about 42 Ibs, to the 
square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot, 

CROGGON and Oo.’s, PATENT FELTED SHEA THING 
for COVERING SHIP?’ BOTTOMS, &ec., and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, we., pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application'to 
Croaaon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 
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SEATON, COAST OF DEVON. 

i BE LET, unfurnished, with immediate posses. 

sion, by the year, or for a term, the MANOR HOUSE 
containing spacious Dining and Drawing-rooms, 10 Bed-rooms, 
Kitchens, and other offices, with Coach-house, Stables, and 
Garden ; also the right of Shooting over about 700 acres of pre- 
served land, Situated between Lyme and Sidmouth, on a pic- 
turesque and healthy part of the south coast of Devon,—To 
view, apply to Mr. James Mason, Seaton; and for further par- 
ticulars to Mr. BABBAGs, Nettlecomb, near Taunton; or to 
Mr. Joun Hare, louse-agent, Taunton. 


Fok INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION.—A most 
eligible FREEHOLD ESTATE, containing nearly 700 acres 
of Arable, Pasture, and thriving Wood Land, situate about 
18 miles from London, and a short distance from a Railway 
Station and two excellent Market-towns, Large sums of Money 
have lately been expended in Draining and in erecting new 
Buildings on the Estate, on many parts of which are most 
eligible spots for the erection of a gentleman’s residence,—Thig 
property would form an excellent investment for a gentleman 
fond of agricultural pursuits. The Game on the Estate is 
abundant. — Letters from gentlemen seeking such an invest. 
ment may be addressed, prepaid, to Mr. EpMunp Joun JENINGS, 
Attorney-at-Law, 1, Mitre-court Buildings, Temple, London, 


ai baa HENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 

London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they maybe seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, d&c. 

R, NEWLNGTON’S HAND-DRILL HO KS, with 

their various fittings ; Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depo« 
sitors each, Wheel-Dibbles, Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing Im- 
plements for dropping seed at defined intervals in the seams of 
the plough, or in pressed land, or in drills. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on Seeding sent gratis on application to Messrs. DurAuR 
and Co,, Agricultural Depdt, 21, Red-lion-square, Holborn, 
London, The above Dibb'es received the prize given by the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Norwich. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT, 


F mb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
° row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and fur Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost, 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sinver MEDAL 
Paizes, and is the Felt soreny patronised and adopted by 

Her Masesty’s Woobs anD Forests, 

HONOURABLE Board or ORDNANCE, 

HonooraBLeE East Inpia Company, 

HONOURABLE ComMMISSIONERS oF CusTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, sie or Wiaear, 

Royat Botanic Gagpens, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut« 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRIcULTURAL SocieTy’s Houss, Hanover« 
square, 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE PENNY PreR Square Foor, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen. 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

g The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anp CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nerrxz and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, £sq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
So satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet, 

Nore.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
40 more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


ae TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


HAFF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
those Oats should be bruised.—_MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Billiter-street. 
N.B. Chaffeutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired. 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 

ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 

look better than he now does when you are paying not Jess than 

12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! 


D°® YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well,—MARY 
WEDLAKE anpd CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
bushels daily and more. Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 
wall Railway. , j ; 

N.B, Linseed Mills, Boan Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. 
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CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


10 NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without’ manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED, 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efliciency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs. EASTON, and AMOs, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


_'| MAJESTY’S PATENT. 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, 
EK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
e to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantily ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
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PATENT cLOD:GRUSBE 
ROSSKILL’S PATENT KOLLER.—For Rolling 
Spring Wheat, Growing Crops, Grass Lands, Compressing 
Soft Soil, and Crushing Clods, Prize Patent Wheels, Carts, 
and Waggons—awarded 30 sovs. prizes at Norwich. Prize 
Portable Farm Railway, will pay its cost the first year, &c. &ec. 
On receipt of six penny postage stamps, a new Illustrated 
Newspaper and Catalogue will be sent gratis per post, with full 
particulars of the newest and best Field, Road, and Barn Im- 
plements, now kept in Stock, for delivery from Hull by water 
or rail to all parts of the kingdom. 
Address Mr. CrossKiLL, Iron Works, Beverley. 


f. weraM BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZINC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, drc., in: boxes of 100, &c. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 

Sole agents in London, G. and J, DEAn®, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 
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FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
Tequired in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling. houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 
N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 


A, represents the Union-joint, for effecting the communication 
between the Hose-reel and the Tank, or Reservoir. 
B, the Box, for containing any small tools required. 


[APRIL 27. 


On the 30th instant will be published (to be continued Monthly with the Magazines), price 2d., or Stamped 3d., 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 


CURRENT 


BEING A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO 


EVENTS. 


* HOUSEHOLD WORDS;” 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND (where Prospectuses may be had), and all Booksellers. 


Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, 5s, 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, 


M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS 

The Canada Goose 
The Egyptian, or Cape Goose 
The Musk Duck 
The Grey China Goose 
The White Fronted or Laugh- 

ing Goose 
The Wigeon 
The Teal and its congeners 
The White China Goose 


Domestic Fowl in general 
The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dorkings 
The Cochin-China Fowl 
The Malay Fowl 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl 
The Game Fowl 

The Mute Swan 


TREATED OF ARE :— 


The Tame Duck 

The Domestic Goose 

The Bernicle Goose 

The Brent Goose 

The Turkey 

The Pea Fowl 

The Golden and Silver Ham- 
burgh Fowls. 

The Cuckoo Fowl | 


The Blue Dun Fowl 

The Lark-crested Fow) 

The Poland Fowl 

Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

The Silky and Negro Fowls- 

The Frizzled or Friesland 
Fowls , 


“Tt will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry keeper, while.the liyely and often amusing manner in whick 


itis written gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader,”—Midland Counties Herald. ‘ 


‘This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management. of Poultry.” ~ 


‘ .+ Stirling Observer. 


Published by James Matruews, at the Office of the Garpenens’ CnrontcLe AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be.ordered,of any Bookseller. : 


(oa ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 


PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
é&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 6U0) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WaLTeR Carson, No, 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 

No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
A use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CU?! 
STONE, Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement, In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,,15s., and 21s., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good’ for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. brilliant black, 2s,; rich brown, 
2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s, per gallon. 

G. Bett and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 

DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 
ME. HENRY WEBBER begs to inform the Land- 

4 owners and the Public generally that he is prepared to 
enter into contracts for Draining and Irrigating Lands, which 
he will undertake to effect upou the most modern principles, 
having had considerable experience in conjunction with his 
father Mr. Thomas Webber, of Halberton-court, the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Drainage.—Any communications addressed 
Mr. H. Wexser, Halbertoa-court, near Tiverton, Devon, will 
be promptly attended to; and all orders executed with a due 
regard to economy and efficiency. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXY., for 
MAY, Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 
CONTENTS : 

FREE-TRADE FINANCE. 

GREECE AGAIN, 

THE MODERN ARGONAUTS, 

MY PENINSULAR MEDAL. By an Old Peninsular, Part VI. 

GERMAN POPULAR PROPHECIES. 

THE HISTORY OF A REGIMENT DURING THE 

RUSSIAN. CAMPAIGN, 

THE PENITENT FREE-TRADER. 

TENOR OF THE TRADE CIRCULARS. 

ALISON’S POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

OVID’S SPRING-TIME, 

DIES ee No, VII, CHRISTOPHER UNDER 

CANVAS. 

LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. NAPIER. 
Witt1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 

Just published, by the Author,-Jamrs JosErpH NoLan, 
33, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin, 

NSTRUCTIONS FOR THE IMPORTATION, 

BREEDING, REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGE. 
MENT OF ORNAMENTAL, AQUATIC, AND DOMESTIC 
FOWL AND GAME-BIRDS. With particulars as to their 
Diseases and Cure. Embellished with Fifty highly-finished 
Engravings. Price 3s., neatly bound ; 3s. 6d., free by post. 

A NEW WORK UN BRITISH BIRDS. 

Part 1, on the Ist of May, price 1s,, to be continued Monthly, 
Tilustrated with 4 coloured Plates and 24 pages of description, 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By the Rev. I’. O. Mornis, B.A., 

Member of the Ashmolean Society. 

«A work containing ample descriptions, and correctly 
delineated coJoured figures of the species of British Birds, at 
such a price as not to be beyond the means of persons in 
moderate circumstances, has long been considered a desidera- 


tum in our scientific literature.” 
GRooMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, 


J. L, HAncocx invites attention of parties using long lengths 
ot the Flexible Garden Hose, to his SELF-ACTING HOSE 
PIPE REBL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L, H. at the Manufac- 


tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, | 


will meet with immediate attention, 


This day is published, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d., 
RACTICAL VENTILATION, as applied to Pustic, 
Domestic, and AGRICULTURAL Structures. Being au 
Elucidation of Plans and Suggestions of easy application, for 
Ventilating every species of Architectural Structure ; with 
remarks on Heating, the Construction of Fireplaces, Cure of 
Smoky Chimneys, and an Appendix on the Ventilation of 
Ships, Steamboats, and Railway Carriages. 
By R. S. Boxn, Engineer, 
In One Volume Crown Octavo, with Illustrative Diagrams 
on Wood, 
Witt1AM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


peice ed aces" aL 
“ PaMILIAR IN THEIR Movutas As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
’ Shakespeayes 

This day is published, price Elevenpence, Part I. of 
Ho 028 Ee oe W,O°'R DS. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed -for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. .ConDUcTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS, A Number is published every Satur- 
day, price 2d., or stamped, 3d/; and a Part at the end of cach 

month, ae +. HT ane 4 

Office, No. 16,-Wellington-street North (where all Communi~ 
cations to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen.,: 


On the 30th will be published, price One Shilling, Number 13 of 
: Baas COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY, 

By CHARLES DICKENS, 
With Iliustrations by HasLor K. BRowNeE, 
° in Twenty Monthly Numbers, ; 
London: Brapsury d& Evans, 11, Bouyerie-street. 


To be completed 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 
On tho 30th instant will be published, price 1s., No. 16 of 
E N Bone vies faBbtans Bee Se 
By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of ‘ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” &c. &c. With Llustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author. *,* This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HE BOTANIC FETES, Regent’s Park. — The: 
LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Loopon, for 
April 27, contains numerous beautiful Views in the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, accompanied with a History of Bo-- 
tanic Gardens; slso Chap. 7 of LETTICE ARNOLD, by the- 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c, ; Love and Marriage, cou- 
tinued ; On the Influence of Women in Society; The lower 
Garden ; Work-Basket, &c. &c., with Illustrations. 
Price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly Parts, Part 4 is now 
ready, price Is. 5d. ; also Parts 1, 2, and 3, 1s, 2d. each. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen,. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the 30th will be published, price 2s. 6d., No. Ill. of 
yO etm FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linpiex and JoserH PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Wodcuts. _ 

This Work, for which Monsieur ConsTAns, a French Botani-- 
cal Draughtsman of great taste and skill, and a pupil of Mons.. 
Decaisne, has been expressly engaged, will be confined to the 
proper business of an illustrated book, namely the representa- 
tion and description of all new plants which may appear in 
gardens. The species which are of most importance will be 
illustrated by coloured plates, one species or genus only to & 
plate, with a leaf or more of letter-prese, explaining the prin- 
cipal scientific and horticultural facts which belong to each 
plant. The species of less importance will be treated of more 
briefly, and will be illustrated when necessary by copious wood- 
cuts and vignettes. The object, in short, will be to combine 
Scientific Botany with Gardening, and exact delineations of 
plants with pictorial effect. It is believed that by such means 
this periodical will not only be indispensable to the BoTanist 
and GARDENER, but be also a mine of invaluable hints by which 
the ARTIST and MANUFACTURER will be able to profit. 

It is not intended to admit any other kind of matter than 
such as is now described. All special treatises on cultivation, 
and all disquisitions respecting subjects incidental to garden= 
ing, will be transferred to the Gardeners’ Chronicle aud similar 
periodicals, in which there is ample space for such discussions, 
and to which they have now become better adapted than to 
pictorial work. 

London: BrapBuRY and Evans, 


COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—Constructed by A. PeTERMANN, F.R.G.S., 
with Descriptive letterpress, embracing @ general view of the 
Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Rev. T. MiLNER, 
M.A., author of the ‘‘ Gallery of Nature,” &c. 1 vol., imperial 
4to, clotb, 21s. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 


fy eRaTOn TO AUSTRALIA.—NEW LINE 
OF PACKETS from LIVERPOOL :— 
THE ALBATROSS, 1800 tous, to sail 20th of May. 
THE SALACIA, 1500 tons, to sail 30th of June, 
THE PETREL, 1400 tons, to sail 30ch of August. 
A 1new ships, coppered and copper-fastened, Forfreight or 
passage, apply to the owners, Gress, Luicat, and Co., Liver~ 


pool, ’ 


11, Bouverie-street. 


4 by Wrur1am Brapsuey, of No. 13, Upper Woburn Jace, in the: 
Pariah oF St. Pancras, and Faspesicx Muxierr Evans, of No-7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers; at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Uffice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the eaid county, where all Adver~ 
tisements aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THB Emroa~- 
Satuavayr, AFaIL 27, 13:0. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley: 


No. 18—1850.] 


SATURDAY, MAY 4. 


[Price 6d. 


INDEX, 


Abies Webbiana ,,....++.+2.+. 279 6 | Guano water, to make .....++. 277 6 
Agriculture and its prospects.. 285 ¢ Horticultural Society ni- 


Agricultural produce, landlord VEFBATY) cocccasccvccccsuc see 278 € 
PArt Of ...cseseeseeeseveeeses 294 5 | Irish landlord, conduct ofa ., 286 a 
Agricultural labourers ...... . 284 6 | Kale ....sssseeeeee seeeseonse « 276 
icultural Society of England 254 ¢ | Labour, Irish, and its reward,. 236 
83 6 | Labourers’ savings.... 28 


Allotment8.........csseeesee . 
Animail aud vegetable ki: 

oy aman o! 
ni 


seeee Soo 


Produce .seesss 
Limnea stagnalis 


Manure, pond mndas ,... 278 
Market gardens, Fulham ,. 279 a 
Museum, British..... Locrceses 220 0 


Nasturtium amphibium 
Nectarine, the Stanwick 
Oncidium serratum . 
Plants, iodine in fr 
— diseases of ,. 
Pond’ Mud ...secccnsssvere oe 
Pots, non-porous v. porous ,... 278 6 
Rhododendrons, guano for ...- 
Royal Hort. Im. Soc. of Ireland 278 
Savings, labourers’ ........++ . 
Steam power, application of 
Storm, progress of A ..s606 


c 
c 


Trade memoranda ,, 277 6 

Trees, wall..ss..00++ 277 ¢ 

Villa gardening ....ss..s05 ive, S076 

Farm horses.....+.00++++s+09« 284 ¢ | Vines, bleeding of late pruned 278 b 
Farmers, qualifications of ..., 234 6 | Vine pillars .........6. eosseee 278 @ 
sh, KOld ..seceesveeees 279 ¢ | Vine roots, bleeding of ,....... 278 a 
Frost, the late ........ 278 a Ruagen, labourers’,..... 231 b—284 a 
Fulham market garden: 279 a | Wall trees, management of. 277 ¢ 
Geological specimens 283 ¢ | Water snail ...... vind 279 ¢ 
Gold fish,.....ssse0e0s 279 ¢ | Worton Cottage meeting: 278 ¢ 
Grass seeds for clay 236 b | York Farmers’ Club .... 285 a 


ExrAtom.—In Messrs, Woop and Son’s Advertisement, in- 


~ serted April 27th, for Rhododendron javanicum, per dozen, 


7s. 6d, to 21s., read 7s. 6d. to 21s. cach. 


THE STANWICK WNECTARINE. 
R. J. C. STEVENS has the honour to announce 
that on WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 12 for 1 o’clock, by 
order of His Grace the Duke or NorRTHUMBERLAND, and on 
account of the Trustees of a Fund for the Benefit of the 


- GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, he will offer 


for sale by Auction, in his Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent- 
garden, Twenty-four Plants of the celebrated STANWICK 
NECTARINE. These plants are in pots, have been propagated 
expressly for the Charity by Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
and are the first specimens that have been offered for sale. 

On the same day will be sold about 150 dwarf Apples, in 6-inch 
pots, grafted on the Pomme de Paradis (identical with the 


dwarf Apple of Armenia) ; many of them are in a bearing state, 


and very interesting little trees. 
ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 
HE FIRST EXHIBITION OF PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS this season will take place on WENDESDAY 
next, May 8th. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only by 
orders from Fellows of the Society, price 5s. each, or on the day 
of Exhibition, 7s, 6d. N.B. The gates open at 2 o’clock. 


TWO HUNDRED POUNDS IN PRIZES. 
HE GRAND MONSTER HORTICULTURAL 
AND FLORAL EXHIBITION 
WILL BE HELD IN CHELTENHAM, 

On Tuourspay, the 20th of June, 1850, in the Spacious Hall 

and Pavilion of the ROYAL OLD WELLS. 

The SHOW is open to all Exhibitors, and without Entrance 
Fees. The following List includes afew of the principal Prizes : 
—Stove Piants (exclusive of Orchidacez), best Ten—Ist, 121, ; 
2d, 6l.; and 8d, 37. Best Six Ditto, &1.,27.10s.,and1l. Orchi- 


_daceous Plants, best Eight, 12/., 6l., and 3/,; best Four Ditto, 


51, 20. 10s,, and 1/. Greenhouse Plants, best Twelve, 101., 5/., 
and 21, 10s, ; best Six Ditto, 41. and 27. Heaths, best Six, 71., 
Al, and 21, Bulbs, best Six, 7/. and 3/. 10s. Pelargoniums, 
best Twelve, 8/., 4/., and 27. Roses, best Eighteen, cut, dis- 
tinct varieties, 6/., 31., and 1/.10s. Best and Newest Plant in 
bloom, 31, ; ditto, in or out of bloom, with the most remark- 
able foliage, 2. A great number of Prizes for Specimen and 
Herbaceous Plants, Pinks, Pansies, Fuchsias, Fruit, Vege- 
tables, &c., included in the Schedules, which may be had on 
application to the Hon, Secretaries, H. W. MinueTT, Esq., and 
Mr. J. Tacart, Cheltenham. 


ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—The SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of 
the Funds of this Society will be held at the London Coffee. 
house, Ludgate-hill, on WEDNEsDAY, 15th inst., the Right Hon, 
the EARL of CARLISLE in the chair. 
STEwaRpDs, 
His Grace the Duke of North-| Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., 
umberland M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert | John Lane, Esq. 
Grosvenor, M.P. John Lee, Esq. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P, | John Lindley, Esq. 
Captain Charles Forbes Joseph Martineau, Esq. 
Captain James Lamont, R.N, | John Murray, Esq. 
John Craigmyle, Esq. William Noble, Esq. 
William F, G, Farmer, Esq. Charles Palmer, Esq. 
Thomas Finden, Esq. Arthur Pott, Esq. 
Robert Glendinning, Esq, Sigismund Rucker, Esq, 
William Gregory, Esq. John Strickland, Esq. 
Robert Hanbury, Esq. James Thomson, Esq, 
A. Henderson, Esq. James Thorne, Esq, 
William Hill, Esq. J. H, Tuck, Esq. 
Robert Steiner Holford, Esq. | J. C. Wheeler, Esq. 
SSy- Dinner on Table at Half-past Five o’clock precisely. 


' Tickets 21s, each, to be had of the Stewards, at the Tavern, 


and of the Secretary, 97, Farringdon-street. 
UNBLOOMED SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS, 

FBNRY MAJOR, Knosthorpe, near Leeds, begs to 
announce that he has now ready for sending out, a large 
quantity of unbloomed seedling CALCEOLARIAS, saved from 
fine varieties, in parcels of 20, at 7s, 6d. per parcel, or three 
parcels for 11., postage free. They will all bloom this year, He 
has still left a few sets of his five beautiful seedling Pansies, 
pase ll. the set post free. Also healthy plants of most of the 
eading varieties of PANSIES at moderate prices. Select 
Pansy seed, 2s, 6d. per packet. A descriptive list of Calceo- 
‘larias and Pansies may be had on pre-paid application.—From 


“unknown correspondents a remittance is respectfully requested 
With the order, P 7 dba ae He 


| R ENDLE’S NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT, | 


PLYMOUTH. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. . 

GERANIUMS.—20 strong plants for 30s. ; for names, see this 
Paper, Saturday, April 20. 

SCARLET GERANIUMS.—20 strong plants for 15s. 

DAHLIAS.—12 superior new sorts for 18s., or 20 second-class 
ditto, for 20s. : 

CAMELLIAS.—Nearly 1000 splendid plants, 18 in, to 30 in. 
high, 12 for 36s.; 20 for 50s, ; or 40 for 41. 10s. 

FUCHSIAS.—20 for 15s., all the newest sorts. Purchasers’ 
selection, at the above prices, from our Advertisement in this 
Paper, April 20th, or from our Plant Catalogue just out. — 

Free De.ivery of all orders above 40s. to all stations 
on the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, or South 
Devon Railways ; or to Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, by 


Steamer. 

RENDLE’S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE.—A sample box 
will be sent GRATIS with every order. When the properties of 
this valuable Manure become fully known, it will be used by 


everybody, 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., 
Union-road, Plymouth, 


W ILLIAM WOOD anp SON have the pleasure of 
offering the following select and highly desirable plants : 


Achimenes Kleii, each _.., ae 1s. 6d. 
- longiflora major, do. 1 6 
Anemone japonica hybrida, do. .., 1 6 
Maurandya Emeryana (red), do. 2 6 
Mitraria coccinea, do, a asd ei on parte 16 
Phlox depressa, do. ... a, Ps bch 2 6 
Potentilla Smoutii, do. ... ie F ZA ont hoe 
Rhododendron javanicum, each .., « 78.6d.to 21 0 
Azalea indica, fine collection, per doz.... ... 123, to 24 0 
SELECT BEDDING PLANTS. Per doz. 
Antirrhinums, best named Ox, ee Pe .. 68, 0d. 
Calceolarias, shrubby .., ©... «.  «, 63, to 12 
rr fine seedlings Ra aA ... 63, to 12 
Chrysanthemums, Continental (vars.) ... .. 98. to 18 
rr Miniature... we esl 2s. to 18 
Cinerarias, superb collection... ec .A2s, to 24 


Fuchsias, best kinds We oie ie ... 63, to 18 
Geraniums, finest scarlet (vars.), remarkably strong 


and bushy, 40s. per 100 de “aA ... 68, to 12 
Geraniums, Ivy-leaved pink and white... Pier at 
be striped-leaved for edgings .., 6 

rr Mangles’ silver-striped, fine — eG 

oa sweet-scented-leayed “ ... 68. to 12 
Heliotropium Grisau a at aa 5: pel] 
2 Souvenir de Liage..,, 3 
Lobelia erinuslilacina... me “i ef hc. 
a, 19) — THEI |... S oie oa af 9 

s». fulgens, 6 new vars, 18 
Mimulus rubinus, very fine bby 9 
Pentstemons of sorts in wee Os saad 
‘4 8 new and superb vars, ...12s, to 18 
Salvias, 6 fine vars,.., ade maa .. 43. to 9 


= 
i] 


Verbenas, best sorts rs >in weer Oeste 
Zauschneria californica ... ae oe vas Se 
Roses in pots (see previous Advertisements) .,, 9s. to 18 
Extra Plants presented with each order. Catalogues may be 
had Gratis, on application. ‘ 
Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, near Uckfield, Sussex. 


— B. SMITH begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 

and the Trade, that his superb Collection of Yellow RHO- 

DODENDRONS, AZALEA INDICAS, &c., are now coming 

into bloom, and will continue throughout the present month, 
Norbiton Nursery, Kingston, May 4. 


eccoocococecece|c]eco eococeo 


TO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, AMATEURS, AND 
NURSERY MEN, 
R. J. DE JONGHE, 20, Rue Visitandinen, 
Brussels, has now ready to send out the beautiful 
new plant FRANCISCEA EXIMIA, received from the Pro- 
vince of St. Paul, Brazil, and which received the first prize for 
new and rare plants at the exhibition of the Royal Floricul. 
tural Society at Brussels, the 6th of March, 1849. This truly 
splendid plant has been considered by connoisseurs to be the 
best Franciscea introduced; the foliage is good, the flowers 
large, and of the most exquisite violet blue. It flowers from 
March till June, is easy of cultivation, and blossoms profusely. 
Strong 3-year-old plants ae £6 0 0 
Do, 2-year-old do. cs 40 0 
Good 1-year-old do, = Cay mek eka 
Unknown correspondents are requested to forward the amount 
through Messrs. GRINDLEY and Co., 18, Cornhill, London. 


UNRIVALLED SEEDLING ANTIRRHINUMS, ; 

yp AmES SAUNDERS anp SON haying paid par- 

ticular attention to the cultivation of the above beautiful 
hardy plant, have much pleasure in offering a selection of 12 
from their large and universally admired collection. They 
will be found perfectly distinct, and cannot fail to give {the 
utmost satisfaction, Fifty spikes of flowers were sent to Dr. 
LInDLEY, who describes them thus in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
July 14, 1849 :—** J. 8..A. A very handsome collection, particu- 
larly Nos. 3, 5, 16, 19, 18, 24, 25, 27, 31, and 42, but still more 
particularly Nos. 5 and 42. No, 28 is a very bright self- 
coloured yellow. You had better select the most distinct striped 
and spotted ones for seed. Yours is an excellent breed of 
Antirrhinums for that purpose.” : 

Blooms were also sent to and seen bya great many Nursery- 
men and Florists, and in every instance received the same ad- 
miration, as superior in every respect to any out, and were in 
all cases ordered. Many of them are beautifully spotted, others 
as finely flaked as apy Carnation, and the whole collection 
brilliant in every yariety of colour, perfect in shape, free 
bloomers, and of compact habits. 

Strong plants will be sent out on and after the 6th of May, 
at 80s. the set of 12; one-third off to the Trade when three or 
more sets are ordered, They can be forwarded safely by post, 
and, when ordered so, free of postage. 

J. S. and Son haye also a fine Stock of Antirrhinum Seed, 
carefully selected from 50 of their best yarieties, in packets, 
2s, §d, to Og, gach, free by post,—Aberzayenny, May 4, 


DAHLIAS—NEW AND CHOICE VARIETIES AT 
: REDUCED PRICES. 
M. DENYER, Srepsman and Frorist, 82, Grace- 
church-street (uear the Spread Eagle), London, has just 
published bis Annual Descriptive List of DAHLIAS, contain- 
ing all the new and most approved show varieties, The uew 
varieties, 12s. to 18s. per doz. ; the older kinds, but good sorts, 
6d. each, or 5s. per doz, 
Catalogues may be had on application. 
W. D. has just received, from an eminent German grower, 
the following, which may be had in small collections : 
Autumnal Stocks, 6 brightest colours ; the collection, ls, 6d. 
Brompton or Gigantic Stocks, 6 vars., 


including the Emperor by. ere rr 2 0 
Double Balsams, 6 brightest colours.., » ine & 
»,  Hollyhocks, 6 do Gosnies ” 1 6 
Wallflowers, singular cofours. 6 vars. oF 2 0 


EAULTIFUL BOUQUETS, OF FLOWERS may 

be preserved perfectly fresh and blooming fur several days 

in glasses constructed for the Button-hole, the Hand, the Hair, 

or any part of the Dress. In boxes coutaining one dozen, for 

2s. 6d., postage included, forwarded in postage stamps to 

JacKson and Townson, 89, Bishopsgate.street Within, London. 

M. ESSRS. J. anp H. BROWN’S New List of Bedding 

out Plants can be had by post, and the following Select 
Plants immediately supplied. 


Verbenas, new and first-rate varieties, of all colours, per s 
dozen ee ee oe se 4s, to 6 
Petunias, large crimson, white, lilac, pink, and mottled 
per dozen oe oe +e ws 43, to 6 
Pentstemons, fine scarlet, blue, purple, and white, per doz. 6 
Salvias, blue, white, scarlet, and variegated, per duz, 4 
Heliotropiums, 4 sorts, 3 of each for oe o- 6 
Lobelia erinus, grandiflora, alba, and lucida, per doz. .. 3 
Lobelia fulgens, 6s, Other new scarlet vars., per doz, .. 9 
Antirrhinuma, best named varieties, per doz. Aa 
Cinerarias, fine varieties, flowering plants, per dozen .. 9 
Calceolarias, pale and deep yellow, orange, red, crimson, 
and spotted, per dozen os ar we ». 6 
Zauschneria Calitornica, fine scarlet, per dozen Bali 
Torenia asiatica, and three sorts of Cupheas, per doz, .. 6 
Geraniums, finest scarlets and mixed yarietics, all named, 
40s, per 100 ; per dozen, 6s., 8s., and oe «+ 10. 
Fancy Geraniums, of best sorts, per dezen oa Pcie fen 


Fuchsias, named varieties of the newest kinds, per doz, 
6s., 8s., and 56 ee AD oe oe 
Chrysanthemums, the most approved varieties, per doz. 6 

Ditto, Lilliputian, 12 varieties, 1s. each; or the set .. 10 


Dahlias, show and fancies, per dozen, 6s., 8s., and -» 10 
Climbers, Maurandyas, 3 sorts ; Cobceas, Thunbergias, 
Rhodochiton, and Lophospermums, per dozen na. 6 
Climbing Roses, of choice serts, in pots, per dozen opal: 
Fairy Roses, six sorts, ditto ditto or 
Crimeon and White China for beds, per dozen re 
12 New Belgian Azaleas, in pots, one of a sort Citys 24 
12 American Azaleas, ditto ditto an aa abe 
12 Azalea Indica, eplendid varieties ve ee 20 
50 Select Greenhouse plants, one of a sort, byname °.. 40 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name os +. 18 
12 Tea-scented Roses; ditto ditto ve pike 
1Z Rhododendrons, scarlet, white, and rose .. eee 


New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 7s. 6d. to .. 10 
Passifloras and Clematis, hardy aud tender species, each 1 
25 Select Hardy Herbaceous plants, by name bigest 
12 Hardy Ferns, and other Rock plants ag eee 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, May 4. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, 
&e. &e. 
OUELL anv CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 
d lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices : 
25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carnations 
and Picotees 60 aee ane aa £5 0 0 
12 pairs do. do. do. +h 2c 210 0 
(Including their fine Red-edged Picotee, ‘‘ The Gem,” 
by far the most perfect Picotee yet raised, and 
shown in all the winning stands at the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions during last season.) 


SCanmaSoeoessosces esso oo eso sossoessse CF 


25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. do. .., 3.0 0 
12 do. do. do. do. do. 1l.4s,to 110 0 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs c 012 6 
True old Clove—per pair 0.20 


PANSI&S, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising: all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Exhi- 
bitions, 10s. to 18s. per dozen, well established in small pots, 
or per post, free. 

FUCHSIAS, all of the very best sent out last season, 9s., 12s., 
and 18s. per dozen, (including Spectabilis, ) 


VERBENAS, oe ” * 6s, to 12s, per doz. 
PETUNIAS, x -2 e Gs. to 12s. per doz. 
CINERARIAS, ,, er. 9s, to 18s. per doz, 


” 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ,, 3. 68., 9s., & 122. p, doz. 

ERICAS, comprising all the new varieties of Ventricosa, Tros- 
sula, Cavendishii, Mirabilis, Cerinthoides, Aggregata, Westcot- 
tiana, Sindryana, We., &c., flowering plants, 9s. to 12s, per doz. 

HOYA BELLA, per post free, 7s, 6d. per plant, 

ZESCHYNANTHUS speciosus, 3s, 6d. per plant. 

FUCHSIA CORYMBIFLORA ALBA, 3s. 6d, per plant. 

a) SPECTABILIS, 2s. 6d. per plant, 

MITRARIA COCCINEA, 2s, 6d. per plant. 

GLOXINIAS, a Splendid collection of all the very best kinds, 
including ** Grandis,” ‘‘ Wortleyana,” ‘* Carminata splendens,” 
&e., 12s. per dozen. 

JASMINUM GRACILE, flowering plants, 2s. 6d. each; or 
243, per dozen, 

CAMELLIAS, an extensive collection of the most superb 
kinds can now be obtained in fine ssrong plants at 30s. per doz.. 

Thirty packets of new aud very choice FLOWER SEEDS for 
6s., per post, free, 

Their Descriptive Spring Catalogue is just published, and 
will be forwarded free on receipt of two postage stamps. It 
will be found indispensable for the present season, as it con- 
tains all the latest deserving introductions (home and conti- 
nental), in obtaining which no expense has been spared in 
forming a selection of such as will prove satisfactory, 

Great Yarmouth Nursery, Norfolk, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


PLANTS, NEW AND SELECT. 
ASS anp BROWN are now sending out the follow- 
ing choice velections. Their Descriptive Catalogue may 
be had by inclosing four penny stamps. 
GERANIUMS, 

Twelve of the following, all new varieties of last season, for 
42s.; or, Purchaser’s selection, 55s.: Topping’s Brilliant and 
Elegans ; Hoyle’s Crusader, Rolla, Prometheus, and Sparkler ; 
Beck’s Delicatissima, Emilia, Princess, Refulgent, Symmetry, 
Sundown, and Harlequin; Story’s Mont Blanc, No. 1; Whomes’ 
Windsor Castle, Queen Victoria, and Princess Helena. 

Twelve of the following choice varieties for 21s. ; Purchaser’s 
selection, 25s.: Hoyle’s Augusta, Isabella, and Josephus; 
Beck’s Crusader, Desdemona, Gigantic, Gulielma, Honora, 
Isabella, Marc,Antony, Margaretta, Mustee, Rosy Circle, and 
Zenobia; Lyne’s Fire-fly, Forget-me-Not, Jenny Lind, Marmion, 
Merry Monarch, and Peri; Foster’s Magog, Orion, Duke of 
Hamilton, and Grandis; Begum, Thunderer, Black Prince, 
Duchess of Leinster, Flora’s Flag, Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs, 
Brock, and Sarah Jane, 

Twelve fine show varieties, 12s.; 25 ditto, 22s. ; 50 ditto, 40s. 
Good old named sorts, 6s. to 9s. per doz.; Scarlets, 6s. to 9s, 
per dozen. 

FANCY GERANIUMS, 

Twelve of the following for 15s, ; Purchaser’s selection, 20s, : 
Shepherd’s Beauty of Winchester, Lady Rivers, and Queen 
Victoria ; Chauviere’s Annais, Bouquet tout fait ; Jehu superb, 
Maid of Anjou, Statuiski, and Zelia; Ambrose’s Jenny Lind ; 
Henderson’s Madame Grisi, Jehu, Jehu Improved; Katinka, 
Black Prince, La Belle d’Africana, Lady Flora Hastings, and 
Yeatmanianum, 

FUCHSIAS, + 

Twelve of the following new varieties for 15s, ; Purchaser’s 
selection, 18s. : Low’s Splendida, Story’s Elegantissima, New- 
toniensis, and Gem of the West; Smith’s Lord Nelson, Eastern 
Beauty, and Ne plus ultra; Turville’s Elegance, Gem, Fire 
King, Shylock, and Beauty of Chelmsford ; Tiley’s Sir Charles 
Napier; Miellez’s General Negrier ; Pope’s Criterion; Mayle’s 
Purity, Kendall’s Elizabeth; Barnes’ Rev. Freeman, 

12 superior older vars, 9s. 0d | 12 fine varieties 5s. 0d 

25 do, do. 17 6 | 25 do, A ren 2h (0 

Fifty varieties, in very choice assortment, 25s. 
PETUNIAS. ¢ 

Twelve of the following for 12s.; Purchaser’s selection, 15s. : 
Bass’s Brilliant, Beauty of Suffolk, Delicata, Hesperus, Nymph, 
Spotted Beauty, Renown, and Telegraph; Barnes’ Exquisite, 
Splendens, and Resplendens; Louis Buonaparte, Striata Per- 
fecta, Othello, Centurion, Maculata, Romulus, Rosetta, Una, 
and Rosamond. 

12 fine showy varieties 5s. 0d|12 superior varieties .., 9s, 0d 
25 do. Coie pas LO ONL da, do, sso uriO 
VERBENAS. + 

Twelve of the following, all new varieties of last season, 12s, : 
Barker’s Cardinal,* Junius,* Eyebright, Duchess of Northum- 
berland, Miss Thorold,* and Lord of the Isles ; Wyness’ Princess 
Alice ;* Smith’s Napier, Burgundy, Psyche,* War Eagle,* 
Lady Russell, and Queen of the French; Epps’ Eclipse * and 
Eppsii;* Ivery’s Union Jack* and Attraction; Chauviere’s 
John Salter, General Lamoriciere, Chauverii,* Rosati, and 
Madame _ Ravershon; Dufoy’s Apollon* and Morphee;* 
Young’s Royal Purple and Brilliant: Barnes’ Queen of Sum- 
mer ;* and Joiris’ La Candeur, 

12 fine showy varieties 4s.0d | 12 superior varieties ... 
25 do, do... 7 6 | 25 do, do. +P 

Fifty varieties, in choice assortment, 20s. Those of the 
above Verbenas marked thus (*) are best adapted for bedding, 
being of good habit, and of bright showy colours, and can be 
had by the dozen, or half-dozen of each sort, at 9s. per dozen, 
with the following at 6s.; not less than six of each: 

Robinson’s Defiance Barker’s St. Margaret 

Ivery’s Emperor of China White Perfection 

Englefieldiana Amulet (lilac). 

DAUBLIAS. 
12 superior vars, of 1849 21s, 0d | 12 fancy vars. of 1849,., 18s. 0d 
12 fine varieties «» 5 0 | 12 fine fancy vars, 5 0 
25 ~— ditto .. 10 0 | 12 superior ditto 9 0 
12 superior ditto .. 9 0 | 50 vars., including new 42 0 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. t¢ 
93. 0d 
17 6° 


7s. 6d 
12. 0 


12 fine varieties 
25 do, 


6s. 0d | 12 superior varieties ... 
an AQ) Gi. 254. dos do. 

Forty varieties, in choice assortment, 30s. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
showy varieties 15s. 0d | 12 extrachoice varieties 25s, 0d 
0. do, ....28 0 | 50 fine varieties... 

Greenhouse Climbing Plants, 12 select varieties, 12s, 

Stove Plants, 12 fine and select varieties, 18s. 
j~Achimenes, 6 splendid new varieties, 7s. 6d, 

a 12 fine and select varieties, 6s. 

Gloxinias, 12 varieties, 15s. ; 6 superior new varieties, 9s. 

Azalea indica, 12 fine varieties, 18s. ; 6 superior do., 10s. 

Cinerarias, 12 fine named varieties for 10s. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plauts, 100 showy varieties, 30s. ; 50 do., 
18s. ; 25 do., 10s, ; 100 superior, 50s. ; 50 do., 32s. ; 25 do., 17s, 6d. 

Hardy Rock Plants, 25 varieties, 12s. ; 12 do., 7s. 6d, 
+Phlox, 12 fine varieties, 6s. ; 12 superior do., 9s. 

Antirrhinums, 12 fine varieties, 6s. ; 12 superior do., 10s, 

Roses, 12 fine autumnal blooming varieties, in pots, 12s. 

NEW PLANTS, strong and well established. 
Gloxinia Grandis, each, 5s. 0d | Liebegia speciosa, each, 3s. 6d 

53 Wortleyana... 2 6 | Luculia Pinciana ac 6 
Geranium Magnificent 21 0 | Tritonia aurea, 3s.6d.to7 6 
Chirita Moonii ... eye! Fuchsia spectabile, + 
ischynanthus speciosus 3 2s. 6d. to one “5 
Indigofera decora .,. 3 Fuchsia corymbiflora 
Verbena Magnificent}... 2 6 alba. ae . 

CHOICE SEEDLING PETUNIAS.+ 
Magnificent Orion Cassandra 
Castor Pollux Syren 

For description see Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 14, 20, and 27, 
The set 22s, 6d. ; usual allowance to the Trade. 
Those marked } can be sent free by post if required. 

Goods sent carriage free to London, and with all orders of 
40s, and upwards extra plants presented. Remittances re- 
quested from unknown correspondents. Post-office orders 
to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or STEPHEN BRown, 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

GTRAW BERRIES exceeding two ounces each fin 

weight, and of delicious flavour, were grown on Roberts’s 
Strawberry Tiles last season, and exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Show at Chiswick, and at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, where they obtained the highest Certificate 
of Merit. No appliances hitherto used are equal to these Tiles 
for improving the flavour and keeping the Strawberries clean, 
This is admitted by all who have tried them, As a further 
proof, many persons who have tried them have had a second 
and third supply, and will have much pleasure in answering 
inquiries, if any reference is considered necessary, They are 
not like articles of consumption, for when once purehased they 
will last for many years. 

CELERY and CARDOONS of the most superb quality and 
size were produced by the use of Roberts’s Sockets, and this 
season he introduces a new method of growing Asparagus, 
which greatly improves the quality and quantity of that valu- 
able vegetable, He likewise gives a new mode of growing 
Grapes, Peaches, Figs, and other Wall Fruit, and has recently 
registered a Ventilating Flower Pot, which will be found in- 
valuable to Scientific and Amateur Gardeners. 

An illustrated pampblet, with particulars and testimonials, 
can be had by enclosing three postage stamps to Mr. JonNn 
Rosenrts, 34, Eastcheap, London, where these inventions may 
be inspected, 


12 fine 
25 «od 


FERN SEEDS, 

(RORGE BENNET begs to: inform the lovers of 
Ferns thatheyhas still.a large: quantity of NEW ZEA. 
LAND FERN SEEDS; and has much pleasure in announcing 
that'they have vegetated, Price 2s, 6d. perypacket.. The names 
of the varieties are as follows: No.1, Todia sp., variety aus- 
tralis ; No. 2, Alsophylla medullaris, fine variety; No. 3, Cya- 
thea dealbata; No, 4, mixed varieties of Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes, Adiantums, dre, ; No, 5, mixed varieties of Also- 
hylla dealbata, or Silver Tree Fern; No. 6, Cyathea medul- 
aris. A remittance: must’ accompany the order either in 
postage stamps or Post-office order, made payable at Coventry, 

to GkorcE Bennet, Brandon, Warwickshire, near Coventry. 

MEADOW AND PASTUKE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. ‘The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 52s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 Ibs, to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s, 3d. perlb,; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d, per lb, 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 


RASS SHEDS.— Mixtures of selected natural 
GRASS SEEDS, with a proper proportion of permanent 
Clovers, for laying down land to permanent Meadows and Pas. 
tures, to suit the soil to be laid down, Mixtures of the above 
for Irrigation or Water Meadows, 

Mixtures of the above for Parks or Field Lawns; Italian, 
Perennial, and other Rye-grasses ; Long Red, Yellow Globe, 
and other Mangold Wurzel; Swedes (various sorts), Hybrid 
and other Turnips ; all kinds of Grass Seeds, Agricultural and 
other Seeds.—THOMAS GIBBS and Co., the Seedsmen to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, corner of HALF- 
MOON-STREET, Piccadilly, London, 


CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 
OHN HAYES, Frorist, Farnham, Surrey, will send 
out the following Bedding Geraniums, 3s. 6d, per dozen; 
all other kinds of Bedding Plants, 2s. 6d, perdozen. Geraniums 
sent out of pots, 2s. 9d. per dozen; all other kinds, Is, 8d. out 
of pots. Descriptive Catalogues sent on the receipt of 1d, 
postage stamp, 

FARNHAM CASTLE CUCUMBER,—Two Seeds of this stout 
Black Spine Cucumber will be sent, on the receipt of 12 postage 
stamps. May be grown 24 inches long, Twelve seeds of Prize- 
fighter, ditto, for 12 stamps.—May 4. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c,; COLE’S PATENT, 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
e generally that Mr, CotE has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


PyPWABD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to offer the 
following Plants, which can be supplied immediately, 

NEW BEDDING PLANTS. 

Bouvardia leiantha, 5s. ; Cuphea Donkelaarii, 3s, 6d. ; Cuphea 
miniata speciosa, 5s.; Heliotropium corymbosum, 3s, 6d. ; 
Lantana delicatissima, 2s. 6d.; Lobelia erinus maxima, 9d., or 
8s. per'doz. ; Lopezias villosa, 1s. 6d.; L. miniata, 1s, 6d.; L, 
miniata superba, 1s. 6d.; Petunia viridis marginata, distinct, 
3s, 6d. ; Bouvardia jacquini, rose-coloured tube, brilliant scarlet 
centre, free bloomer, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

SCARLET GERANIUM, “COMMANDER -IN - CHIEF,” 
10s. 6d. This splendid variety should be in every garden where 
a Geranium is grown, as it cannot be too highly recommended 
for public favour. 

SCARLET GERANIUM, ‘‘EXCELLENCE,” 7s. 6d. An 
allowance tothe Trade on the Geraniums where three are taken, 

Maurandya Emeryana, 2s. ; Calceolaria sulphurea splendens, 
a splendid large yellow, and very fine for bedding, 5s.; Tren- 
tham scarlet Geranium, 3s, 6d. 

NEW HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Campanula nobilis alba, 7s.6d. ; Dielytra spectabile, 5s. ; Seu- 
tellaria canescens, 5s.; S. macrantha, 3s, 6d, ; Anemone vitz- 
folia hybrida, 3s. 6d.; Delphinium azureum plenum, 3s. 6d, ; 
and Funkia grandiflora, 3s, 6d. 

SELECT PLANTS. 

Ceanothus dentatus, 5s.; C. rigidus, 5s. and 7s, 6d.; C, pa- 
pillosus, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.; Daphne Delahayana 7s. 6d.; D. 
Fortunii, 7s. 6d.; Centradenia floribunda, 7s, 6d, and 10s. 6d. ; 
Hoya bella (Veitch’s), 10s. 6d. ; Hoya bella (continental va- 
riety), 10s. 6d. ; Gesnera picta (Veitch’s), 5s. ; G. purpurea ma- 
crantha, 5s. ; Hydrangea involucrata, 3s. 6d. ; Gloxinia Victoria 
Regina, 7s. 6d. ; Fuchsia Prince of Orange, Fair Rosamond, 
Don Giovanni, Sims Reeves, Pearl of England, Grand Master, 
and Confidence. The seven for 30s,, or 5s, each, with the usual 
discount to the Trade, ; 

For descriptions of the above see last week’s Paper. 

N.B. Descriptive Priced Catalogues of all the new Bedding 
and Soft-wooded Plants, are just published, and will be sent 
on application. 


3 SES PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-streats 
BEE HIVES. 

EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 

announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Boe. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—127, High Holborn, London, 

Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Harn and 

Wits0n, 50, King-street, Manchester; AUSTIN and M‘ASLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 
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LANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN: TOOLS;,— 
'_ Horticulturists, and all interested’ in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine’G, and J. Draner’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines’ and Syringes; Goalbrookdale- Garden 


Seats and Chairs. 
Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,,. Knives,various 
Borders,;variouspat-| Sieves » Saws 

terns Greenhouse-Doors +» Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears (riety, 
Cases*of Pruning Ins| Hammers Rakes in great va~ 

struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Sey 
Ohbaff Knives foes of every pattern|Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets| Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools:|Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat-|Spuds 

Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, &c, Thistle Hooks 

», Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 

and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 

Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
Galvanic Bordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 

Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 

Seats Mole Traps Hooks 

», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 

», Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 

G,. and J. Deane are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA. 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom,—Dzane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening tothe Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND, HEATING 
BY HOT WATER, 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN IN OPERATION, 
WARRANTED THE BEST. 


“2 Ce 


J WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticun- 
© TURAL ARcHITECTS, HoTHOUSE BUILDERS, and Hot-wATER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit’ an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be:seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use. The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 cubical feet of air. Also various small and interme. 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the fires will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames 
Glass Lights, &c. A very extensive collection of Stove ani 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 
J. Werks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, the fine BED or TULIPS 

possessed by the late Mr, Joun Ronaxps, of Brentford, 
either in the whole bed or separately. They will be in bloom 
after the 10th of this month (May).—Brentford, May 4. 


OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES made and 
fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction. One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parts of the Kingdom; warranted best 
material, Garden-lights of every description, at JAMEs WATTS’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England. 


TO FLORISTS, HORTICULTURISTS, &c. 
GE : 


a 


FE i 
CEMORRELL 149 FLEET S* LONDON, 


MORRELL’S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER LABEL 


iM ORRELL’S REGISTERED FLOWER LABELS 

are ready for delivery in any quantity; they will be 
found unimpaired by any change of weather, either of heat, 
cold, wet, or dry, and therefore suitable for the Stove, Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, or the open ground; also his improved 
Flower Sticks, of various lengths, from 12 inches upwards. 
—May be had of most Seedsmen and Ironmongers in town and 
country ; and wholesale at 149, Fleet-street, London. 


country; anew 
W M. JAS. EPPS begs to offer the following Plants, 
which are well established, and in fine health. Having 
an extensive stock, he is enabled to offer them at the following 
reduced prices Lie. 
GE RANIUMS, varieties of last season, in 4-in. pots 36s. per doz, 
Do., excellent varieties —... «» 128, to 218, 
AZALEAS, all the new varieties «. 123, to 218, 
ERICAS, do. as «.. 128, to 248, 
STOVE PLANTS, caw « 12s, to 248, 
DAHLIAS, do. d on 6s, to 18s, 
PANSIES, do, do. 63. to 18s, 
PETUNIAS, the best of last season 8s. to 12s, 
Do., fine varieties... goa aah we 48% tO 68s 55 
Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion. A large quantity of specimen Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Ericas, Heaths, Azaleas, &c., of all sizes, A re- 
mittance expected from unknown correspondents, 
Bower Nurseries, Maidstone, Kent, May 4, 
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HOLLYHOCK SEED. , 
J KITLEY begs to inform the Admirers of the 
* HOLLYHOCK, that he has a small quantity of SHEED 
saved from very choice double varieties of all colours, a packet 
of which will be sent post free, on the receipt of postage stamps 
to the amount of 2s. 6d., or in 18 named varieties, for 5s,— 
Lyneombe Vale Nursery, Bath, May 4. 


EW AND UNRIVALLED SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS.—Yorkshire Eclipse, 10s, 6d, ; Beauty of Rich- 
mond, 10s. 6d. ; Distinctus, 7s. 6d. 

Wa. Rumery and Sons beg to refer the readers of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle to their Advertisement in this Paper of April 
20th, for a full description of the above splendid FUCHSIAS, 
which will be sent out on and after the 7th of May, with the 
usual allowance to the trade,—Gilling, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


A HLIAS.— Magnificent (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 

9 certificates ; Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 9 certi- 
ficates ; Snowflake (Dodd’s), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Queen of 
Primroses (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates; Gaiety (Dodd’s), 
Qs. 6d., 4 certificates ; Elizabeth Proctor’s Fancy, 10s. 6d., 7 cer- 
tificates; Highland Chief, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Flying Dutch- 
man, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Forget-me-not (Hooper’s), 7s. 6d., 
‘with all the leading show flowers of the season, are now ready 
for sending out, in extra fine plants, on application to JoHN 
Keynes, Castle-street Nursery, Salisbury.—May 4. 


ESSRS. S. anp J. DILLISTONE beg to offer the 
following, in good plants : 
Antirrhinums, fine... bie «. 4s, to 9s, per dozen 
Dahlias, show and fancies... 6s, to 12s, ” 
Fuchsias, fine na ae sw» 68, to 123, ” 
‘Geraniums, in fine variety .. 6, to 12s, and 18s, ‘A 
Ditto, scarlet wan a vs OSs TOY Gas ” 
Heliotropes _... oe ie a. 48, to 93, xa 
Herbaceous Plants, in choice variety, 5s. per doz. ; 303. per 100. 
Myosotis azoricus, a beautiful blue bedding plant, of dwarf 
habit, 1s. each; 9s. per dozen. 
Petunias, in fine variety, 4s. to 12s, per dozen. 


. Roses, fine variety of Tea, China, Bourbon, and Noisettes, 6s., 


9s., and 12s, per dozen, 

Phlox, the very finest ... is ... 68, to 12s, per dozen, 

‘Verbenas, the best French and others... 4s, to 12s. e 

Verbena, ‘‘ Lilac Defiance,” a fine lilac, and perfumed ; habit 
of Scarlet Defiance, admired and ordered by all who saw it in 
autumn ; only a few plants to spare, at 5s. each, 

‘Quantities of Bedding Plants, in assortments, 4s, per dozen ; 

25s. per 100. 

Remittances are respectfully requested from unknown cor- 
vespondents. Carriage of all parcels paid to London, 

Sturmer Nurseries, Haverhill, Suffolk, May 4. 

“SUNSET” VERBENA. : 
MESSRS. JEYES anv CO. have much pleasure in 
offering for Sale the above Verbena. The two eminent 
growers named below have described its character. 

“Your Verbena ‘Sunset’is quite distinct from any other 
ecarlet. Its habit for bedding is the best we know of. The 
name is well applied, for a mass of its flowers has all the 
appearance of a declining sun.—DanizEt Jupp, Gardener to the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K. G.; Wa.Ter Grey, Gar- 
-dener to the Right Honourable Sir James Parke.” 

Plants 5s. each ; if two are ordered three will be sent. 

P.S.—The Prices of the Rare Flower Seeds advertised and 
described in this Paper of March 9 are—Hibiscus speciosa, 
2s, 6d.; Aithionema membranaceanum, 6d.; Myosotis azoricus, 
2s. 6d.; Pentstemon Murrayanum, 2s. 6d.; Calandrinia um- 
bellata, 2s. 6d. per paper.—Northampton, May 4. 


RRENDLE'S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 
is JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp. 

Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of 
Heating Horticultural Buildings” (for which a Gold 
Medal was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal 
Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society) we have 
been enabled to propagate plants in such abundance, with 


scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 
VERY REDUCED PRICES, 

We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 
FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the 10th of May next, as 
well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba- 
ceous plants, prices of which will be found in our new Cata- 
logue, on eppeoaeon to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 


STAR NURSERY, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 
W R. BRAGG begs to inform the Floral Public 
© that his Annual Spring Catalogue contains Descriptive 
Lists of E. Foster’s new and superlative Pelargoniums; the 
best varieties of Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Pansies, Roses, 
&c., and may be had on application, ‘ 

GIPSY PRIDE, by far the most successful Pelargonium of 
1849, may still be had ; also Constance, Conspicuum, Narcissus, 
Armida improved, and all the best show varieties of last and 
former years, in extra strong plants. 

NEW PANSY, HUNT’S “HELEN,” has gained more first 
lass certificates in 1849 than any other variety now offered, 
and, beyond doubt, is quite a leading white-ground flower ; 
plants are fine and healthy. 5s. each, 

GOLDEN YELLOW DAHLIA, OLIVER’S “ GOLDEN 
DROP,” gained four first prizes and first class certificates in 
1848, dc., five of each in 1849, Plants in May, 10s. 6d. 

NEW FANCY DAHLIA, BRAGG’S “LADY GRENVILLE,” 
the most successful fancy Dahlia of the year ; colour, deep red, 
distinctly tipped with white ; as a guarantee for constancy, it 
has received 11 first class certificates, four extra money prizes, 
and two premier prizes in class showing. Plants in May, 
10s. 6d. Sound ground and pot roots of all the best Fancy 
and other Dahlias, at moderate prices.—May 4, 


ANTIRRHINUMS UNEQUALLED, 
FePWARD TILEY begs to inform the lovers of the 
above beautiful flower, that he will be ready to send out, 
after the 7th May, Five superb Seedling ANTIRRHINUMS, 
selected from above ten thousand seedlings. Ne plus ultra, 5s, ; 
Lady William Powlett, 5s,; Criterion, 5s,; Lord Gough, 5s. ; 
Major Edwardes, 5s. 

The above varieties will be found to be very superior to any- 
thing of the kind yet sent out. They were admired by hundreds 
ef spectators, and numerous orders were taken for them when 
in bloom, Blooms were sent to the Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, who spoke in the highest terms of them. “Ne plus 
ultra” was sent to Mr, Henderson, Pine-apple Nursery, who 

hly approved of it, and ordered plants. They are dwarf 
habited, and very free bloomers ; large bold flowers beautifully 
oe with large flakes of various colours, some of them 
finely splashed and studded over on various coloured grounds, 
which give them a yery attractive appearance—above all the 
older varieties. The set of 5 will be sent for 1U, 

E, T, being a grower of all the best varieties, warrants them 
to give the greatest satisfaction to all purchasers, Parties 
living at a distance can have them sent through the post, care- 
fully packed in stout boxes, postage and package free, on the 
receipt of Post-office order for the amount of plants required. 
A remittance or reference is expected from all unknown cor- 
respondents. The usual allowance to the trade when three 
Plaats are ordered.—EpwArp Ti1zy, Nurseryman, Seedsman, 


and Florist, 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, May 4, 
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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
EXAIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN. 

The First Meeting will take place on Sarunpay, the 18th of 
May. Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 
the 17th, or at the Garden before half-past Eight o’clock, a.m., 
on the day of Exhibition. 

The Gates will be open to visitors at One, p.m. Tickets are 
issued to Fellows at this Office, price 5s. each, or at the Garden 
in the afternoon of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but 
then only to orders from Fellows of the Society, 

N.B. No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition, 21, Regent-street. 


ORTON COTTAGE MEETINGS. — Raisers of 
seedlings and others will please to observe these meet- 
ings will not be held when the Metropolitan Exhibitions fall 
upon a Wednesday, as that of the Botanical Society does 
next week, 
*,* Flowers may be sent as usual for the opinion of the 
Censors of the ‘‘ Florist and Garden Miscellany.” 
Epwaxzp Beck, Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.— 
Admission every day in WHITSUN WEEK, except 
Saturday, at SIXPENCE each person, 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Entomological .,, 
0 


Chemical 


Monpay, May 


oe Architects (Anniversary) 
~Slinnean ....,... 
Touspar, i, ‘ 1) Civil Engineers .. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Literary Fund ,....... . 
* gre of Arts... 
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sisi 


Wepnrspay, — Graphic ..sscess 


Ethnological 
Geological .... 
Royal Soc. of Literature 
Antiquarian , 
Astronomical , 
— 10} Philologtea eaeeees 
pes Wee a 
siatic (Anniversary), 
Sarurpar, “Tink { Westminster Medical .... .8 P.M. 
Country Suow.—Friday, May 10: Stamford Hill Horticultural. 
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“Tur Rerorr of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Constitution and Government of the 
British Museum must be regarded as a document of 
the highest importance to those who desire to secure 
a right application of the large sums annually granted 
for the maintenance of this huge public collection. 
And although we, in common we believe with most 
men of science, are obliged to differ from the com- 
missioners in some of the conclusions they draw from 
the evidence laid before them, yet we are bound to say 
that the evidence has been collected with industry, 
sifted with patience, and considered with an impar- 
tiality which, if it does not command an acquiescence 
in the commissioners’ views, at least entitles them to 
respectful attention. The fault of the report lies in 
the commissioners having occasionally allowed their 
judgment to be biassed by the scientific reputation 
of some of the officers, whose peculiar views they 
consequently adopt without sufficient inquiry. 
They have scarcely considered that a great amount 
of technical knowledge may be combined with con- 
tracted judgment in matters of public policy. Nor 
have they always perceived that a principle of action 
which may be tolerable in private affairs becomes 
indefensible when applied to national interests. 

About three years have elapsed since we ventured 
to suggest the expediency of removing to the Royal 
Botanic Garden, at Kew, the whole of the botanical 
department of the museum, together with a good 
selection of modern books upon natural history, and of 
connecting them with a reading-room, public lectures, 
&c. (May 22, 1847). The commissioners did not 
overlook this recommendation ; on the contrary, 
their line of examination, in the case of some of the 
witnesses, was evidently taken with a view to elicit- 
ing opinions by which they might be guided. The 
commissioners do not, however, refer in their report 
to the proposal of transferring the botanical collec- 
tions from Great Russell-street to Kew, whence we 
infer that they could not make their minds up as to 
that question ; and they cannot take upon them- 
selves to recommend the systematic adoption of the 
practice of giving public lectures, because they think 
that the main purpose of the museum is the “con- 
servation and arrangement of a vast variety of mate- 
rial objects, from which men of science, literature, 
and art, may derive assistance to their researches.” 
(p. 35.) The enlightened founder of the museum, 
Sir Hans Stoanz, could scarcely have anticipated 
such an interpretation of the desire, expressed in his 
will, that the natural history collections “ should be 
rendered as useful as possible, as well towards satis- 
fying the desire of the curious, as for the improve- 
ment, knowledge, and information of aut PERSONS.” 

To us it appears that words like these will bear 
but one interpretation—namely, that the museum 
collections were 10 be made useful to all persons, 
im every way that increasing knowledge and intelli- 
gence might point out. The commissioners can hardly 
mean to say that public lectures do not aid, very 
materially, in making such collections conducive to 
“the improvement, knowledge, and information of 
all persons ;” nor can they intend to limit the col- 
lections to “ the satisfying the desire of the curious.” 
Nevertheless the effect of their decision is to make 
the museum a mere spectacle for idlers to stare at. 
The commissioners admit that the practice of the 


“ Hunrerran collection, and that of the Jardin des 
Plantes and other Continental institutions is in 
favour of the introduction of this practice,” and yet 
they cannot recommend it. That is to say, they 
think that what works well in Paris and elsewhere 
is not to be adopted in London, and that a practice 
which is found of great public utility in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields would be of noutility in Great Russell-street. 
The commissioners dwell upon the inexpediency of 
allowing the collections to be placed “at the dis- 
posal of lecturers not attached to the museum ;” 
and there we agree with them ; the museum officers 
should themselves deliver the lectures. The com- 
missioners think otherwise ; they say that superin- 
tendence and management are alone sufficient “to 
engross the time and the abilities ”’ of the officers of 
the museum. If this were so more aid should be 
given. But is itso? We submit that the following 
facts, disclosed by the witnesses, entirely negative 
the supposition. 

The keeper of the Banksian collection states 
(qu. 8315) as follows: “The general or arranged 
Herbarium at present consists of about 30,000 species, 
certainly not more, possibly somewhat less. The 
unarranged, or geographically arranged collections, 
may probably furnish 5000 or 6000 additional 
species.” We may therefore assume the herbarium, 
whose arrangement, “superintendence and manage- 
ment,” are alone sufficient to engross the time and 
the abilities of the officers of the botanical depart- 
ment as containing 36,000 species. This depart- 
ment of the museum was formed in 1827, or 23 years 
ago, from the great herbarium left by Sir Josrpx 
Bangs. We have no knowledge of the extent of 
that collection: but it will, we imagine, be ad- 
mitted by the friends of that great man that it could 
scarcely have contained fewer than 30,000 species, 
enriched as it had been for a quarter of a century by 
the contributions of learned foreigners, by purchases, 
and by the botanical collectors employed by the 
British Government. We have, therefore, 6000 
additional species arranged, &c., in 23 years. Now, 
it appears from Parliamentary papers, that during 
this period two officers have been employed, with the 
aid of one or more assistants, and that the number of 
working days is 152 in each year for the principal 
keeper, and 230 for the under-keeper ; so that there 
are 382 days of attendance in each year between the 
two officers. This being so, it follows that each 
of these additional 6000 species has demanded very 
nearly a day and a half for its incorporation with the 
herbarium!! What the expense has been is not 
known to us, our file of Parliamentary papers being 
very incomplete ; but we see that the annual cost 
of superintendence is now 575/., and if, in order to 
make allowance for less assistance supplied the 
Botanica: department in former years than it now 
receives, we average the annual charge at 500/., 
it will follow that the whole cost has been 11,500/. in 
23 years, or nearly two pounds per species. This must 
be admitted to be a startling result, when it is recol- 
lected that the value of such things is about 6d. per 
species, and that the number of species contained in 
the herbarium of the British Museum is very consider- 
ably less than in some private herbaria of this country, 
for which no aid in superintendence, arrangement, 
and management has been supplied beyond what 
could be derived from the leisure of their possessors. 

What the present condition may be of the collec- 
tion thus expensively superintended, arranged, and 
managed, we have no knowledge: but if it is at all 
like what a part of it was when consulted by us 
some years since, we can only say that 11,5007. has 
been paid by the nation to very little purpose. 

At all events, in the face of such a statement ag 
this, it is difficult to understand how the com- 
missioners could have assigned want of leisure as a 
reason why public lectures should not be given by 
the museum officers, The public will be apt to 
assign a very different reason. For ourselves, we 
believe that the value to the country of the natural 
history department would be essentially increased 
if a series of lectures, adapted to the wants and 
wishes of the public, and separated from mere 
technicalities, which would be neither understood 
nor appreciated, were delivered at stated periods by 
men of such scientific rank as that possessed by 
some of the officers of the museum. The knowledge, 
the tact, the anecdotes, and the conversational skill 
of the present keeper of the Banksian collection 
should surely fit him for this important duty. 

Lectures, however, would be more appreciated, 
and would be more conveniently delivered in a 
garden than in such a place as the British Museum, 
and we must. therefore examine, but on a future 
occasion, into the reasons which have been offered 


to the commissioners against sanctioning the removal 
of the dried plants from Great Russell-street to Kew. 


Tae Stanwick Necrarinz is at length announced 
for sale. On Wednesday the 15th of May the first 
24 plants which it has been possible to propagate 


~ be carried much further. 
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will be brought to the hammer by Mr. Srevens (see 
Advertisement), and no further supply can reach the 
market until next winter: so that the purchasers of 
these plants will be one clear year in advance of the 
earliest possessors of any which may be offered for 
sale hereafter. We mention this for the purpose of 
correcting a misapprehension upon the subject ; 
some persons having imagined that the present sale 
is to be speedily followed by another. Beyond the 
24 which Mr. Stevens is now directed to sell, no 
other young plants at present exist. 

The original Nectarine tree is in the possession of 
his Grace the Duke of Norruumperzanp, at whose 
seat, at Stanwick, it has borne fruit for several 
years, and from which it derives its name. The 
Duke received it from the late Mr. Barker, of 
Suadia, in Syria, a gentleman whose attention had 
long been turned to the acquisition of the finest 
fruit trees of the East, in the hope that they might 
be valuable in his native country. It was his 
anxious desire that such as proved to be adapted to 
the climate of the United Kingdom might be imme- 
diately dispersed ; and the sale now announced is in 
furtherance of Mr. Barxer’s benevolent design. 
In surrendering his property in it to the public, 
the Duke of Norruumpertanp has resolved that 
the proceeds, after paying the expenses of pro- 
pagation, &c., should be transferred to a fund 
in aid of the Benevolent Institution for the Relief 
of Infirm Gardeners: a plan in which Mr. Barker 
heartily concurred, and which we trust that 
the well-wishers to this excellent charity will 
heartily support. The sale will take place on the 
anniversary of the Institution, and the purchasers 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that in this 
instance they may contribute materially to its funds, 
while at the same time they are consulting their 
personal interests, 

In excellence the Stanwick Nectarine is as far 
beyond all other Nectarines as a Green-gage Plum 
is beyond all other Plums. Beyond this praise 
cannot reach. It may, nevertheless, be as well to 
repeat on the present occasion what we stated some 
time since, when the high quality of the Nectarine 
had first become perfectly ascertained : 

“The Nectarine forming the subject of this notice is 
about the size of an Elruge, and like it in shape, except 
in being less heart-shaped at the base. Its skin is pale, 
like that of the white Nectarine, where shaded, with a 
violet tinge next the sun. The flesh is white, exceed- 
ingly tender, juicy, rich, and sugary, without the 
slightest trace of the flavour of prussic acid. The stone 
is middle-sized, ovate, with rather a prominent sharp 
edge, very rugged, and of a chocolate colour. ‘The 
kernel is sweet, like a nut, possessing nothing of the 
Bitter Almond flavour. The fruit of the Peach and 
Nectarine, partaking so much as it does of the quality 
of the Bitter Almond, must have been very deleterious 
in its unimproved state ; but the varieties now generally 
cultivated retain but little of the injurious properties 
ascribed to the species by ancient authors ; and, when 
well ripened, they can be generally eaten with impunity, 
notwithstanding the slight prussic acid flavour which 
pervades even their luscious sugary juice; but some 
constitutions are liable to be affected by this trace. It 
was, indeed, considered unlikely that amelioration would 
For at least a century little 
improvement has been effected, and in every variety 
the kernels have proved intensely bitter. But at last 
this is overcome ; in the specimen above described the 
deleterious quality considered inherent in the species 
has disappeared ; and Mr. Barxer himself informed me 
that his fruits with sweet kernels may be eaten as a full 
meal, in quantities, at any time of the day, and repeat- 
edly, with perfect safety.’’ 

* To this we have nothing to object except that it 
scarcely gives the Stanwick Nectarine so high a 
character as it deserves. In fact, at the time when 
the description was written, its full value was 
imperfectly understood, the fruit which reached 
London haying been damaged in the carriage. We 
have lately, however, been favoured by his Grace 
the Duke of NorrnumBertanp with a liberal supply, 
which arrived in the most perfect condition, and we 
can now appeal to various persons near London, who 
had the opportunity of tasting it, as witnesses to its 
unrivalled excellence. ‘The most delicious Nec- 
tarine Ieverate.’ ‘The flavour is very delicious, and 
it is altogether most exquisite; I do not wonder at 
your speaking in such high terms of it.’ ‘It is a 
superb fruit? ‘ Most delicious.’ Such is the 
language in which great judges of fruit, accustomed 
to the finest known varieties, have spoken of the 
specimens they received.” 

This evidence is conclusive as to the great import- 
ance of the Stanwick Nectarine to our country, and 
we confidently believe that the time is, not distant 
when it will be found in every fruit-garden in the 
United Kingdom, 


ON THE PRESENCE OF IODINE IN FRESH- 
WATER PLANTS. 
By M. Ap. CHATIN. 
By verifying the circumstance pointed out by 
Miiller (Lindley’s “ Vegetable Kingdom,” page 363), 


viz., the presence of iodine in a species of Cress 
of unknown origin, M. Chatin has ascertained— 
That iodine exists in the common Watercress, and 
that this fact is neither peculiar to this species nor 
common to all Crucifers ; that iodine is entirely absent 
from, or that, at all events, it cannot be found in ter- 
restrial, whilst it is always present in aquatic plants ; 
that of the latter, those living in running contain more 
iodine than those living in stagnant water ; that, if the 
stagnant water is large enough to be much disturbed 
by the wind, the quantity of iodine in the plants growing 
in the water is more nearly equal to that in plants found 
in running water ; that the quantity of iodine found in 
plants is, as a general rule, independent of their nature, 
but dependent’ on their habitat—this is shown by 
Confervas, Potamogetons, Nymphzeas, Ranunculuses, 
Cresses, which are all equally rich in iodine when in 
running water, and all equally poor when in stagnant 
pools ; and that the iodine is not combined with the tissue 
of the plant, but exists as an alkaline iodide dissolved 
in the sap. 

Among the plants, from the examination of which 
the above results were deduced, M. Chatin enumerates 
the yellow Alyssum (Alyssum saxatile), Cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea), Shepherd’s-purse (Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris), Erysimum, Wallflower, Horse-radish (Coch- 
learia armoracia), Radish (Raphanus sativus), as being 
all terrestrial Crucifers containing no iodine. Water- 
eress (Nasturtium officinale), Nasturtium amphibium, 
Conferva crispata, Chara foetida, Fontinalis antipyretica, 
Bullrushes (Typha angustifolia and minima), Scirpus 
lacustris, Reed (Arundo phragmites), Acorus calamus, 
Sagittaria, Potamogeton crispum and pectinatum, Bec- 
cabunga, Phellandrium aquaticum, Gratiola, Water 
Ranuneulus, all are Crucifers and other plants con- 
taining more or les iodine. 

Whence comes the iodine which is found in fresh- 
water plants? They certainly do not form it. It is 
impossible that it should be derived from the salt springs 
and mineral sources in which it has been detected by 
Angelini, Cantu, O. Henry, and others ; for it is found 
not only in plants growing in large rivers, such as the 
Seine, the Marne, and the Isére, but also in those 
growing in every brook, pond, and marsh. It comes, 
M. Chatin concludes, from every part of the earth from 
which, associated with chlorides, it is dissolved out by 
the flowing of the water. This explains why plants in 
running streams contain the most iodine ; for in them 
one portion of the water is no sooner deprived of this 
element than more water with a fresh supply arrives 
to be exhausted in its turn. 

And how does the iodine get into the plants? Is it 
through their whole surface, which separates it from the 
water by a peculiar action, as oxygen is, according to 
M. Ad. Brongniart’s ingenious theory, separated in the 
process of respiration? Or does the iodine enter along 
with the water, either by the surface or the roots of the 
plants, and then become concentrated in their tissues 
in consequence of the exhalation of the same water, 
thus destroying M. Dutrochet’s theory that plants which 
live in water do not transpire ? 

This discovery of the existence of iodine in fresh 
water plants explainsthe anti-scrofulous,anti-tuberculous, 
and other similar properties of Phellandrium, Water- 
eresses, Brooklime, &c., and the reason of the pre- 
ference given to those plants which grow in running 
streams, as wellas of the common custom of prescribing 
the habitual use of aquatic plants for persons living in 
those countries in which goitre is endemic. The water 
in which the ashes of these plants have been washed 
may be used for the same purpose, unless it be found 
more advantageous to extract the iodine from them. 

M. Chatin, in analysing the plants, carefully calcined 
them, washed the ashes with boiling water, and tested 
for iodine with starch, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
nitrate of potash and sulphuric acid. The discolouring 
of the liquids and the volatilisation of the iodine by the 
application of heat» were always used as checks. 
According to their richness in iodine the plants fur- 
nished an intense violet colour immediately, or the same 
colour after the lapse of a short time, or a violet purple 
colour immediately, or after a more or less long space 
of time. 

In making these operations several precautions are 
necessary. A portion of the iodine will be lost if the 
plant to be calcined be not moistened with a solution of 
caustic potash, and when this is done the ashes become 
inconyeniently fusible. Saline mixtures, especially if 
rich in carbonates, mark the reactions more or less, 
particularly that of chlorine. The iodine disappears 
with great rapidity in solutions which are either too hot 
or too concentrated, and it is not easily to be detected in 
solutions that are a little too weak, &c. Comptes rendus, 


KALE OR BORECOLE, 

Atso called Kail, Open Kale, Winter Greens, Chou 
Cavalier (derived from Chou caulier, alluding to caulis, 
a stem), Caulet, Choua verts, ou non pommés, Griine 
or Braunkohl ohne Kopfe, Cavolo aperio. 

The varieties of these are endless; they differ in 
having stems dwarf, or tall; leaves more or less cut 
and curled ; incolour green, purple ; or variegated with 
purple, red, green, and yellow. The transformations of 
all these render any attempt to give minute descriptions 
quite useless ; it will be sufficient to point out the general 
characters of varieties that may be usefully distinguished 
as such. 

1. Dwarf Green Curled, alijts Dwarf Curled Kale, 
Very Dwarf Green Curled, Dwarf Winter Curled, Scotch 
Kale, Green Scotch Kale, Dwarf Curlies, French Dwarf 
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Curled, Canada Dwarf Curled, Labrador Kale, Green 
Borecole, Dwarf Green Borecole, Frisé vert 4 pied 
court, Frisé 4 pied court. By one or other of the above 
names thisis certainly known to everyone. The Canada 
Dwarf Curled was found to represent exactly the finest 
Lwarf Curlies grown many years ago in some parts of 
Scotland, the plants being very dwarf and closely curled, 

2. Tall Green Curled, alids Tall German Greens,, 
Tall Scotch Kale, Tall Green Borecole, Tall Greens, 
German Tall Curled Greens, Green Winter Greens, 
Frisé Vert du Nord, Frisé Vert du Nord Grand, Chou 
frisé, Chou frangé du Nord, Chou frisé non pommé, 
Chou frisé d’Allemagne, Grosser Griinkohl, Krauser 
Griinkohl, Nordischer Griinkoh]. Height usually from 
2 to 3 feet ; but 2 feet is the preferable. gyowth. The 
plants are capable of enduring severe frost ; and, like 
the preceding, it affords the best Greens from the time 
after the first frost has mellowed its flavour, until the 
middle of February. 

3. Purple Borecole, aliis Purple or Red Borecole, 
Tall Purple Kale, Purple Winter Greens, Brown Kale, 
Purple Kale, Curled Red Kale, Curled Brown Kale, 
Braunkohl of the Germans. This in its formation and 
habit differs little from the Tall Green Curled ; but the 
colour is deep purple ; as the leaves enlarge they have 
an inclination to become green, but the veins still 
retain the purple hue. 

4. Variegated Borccole, alias Variegated Kale, Varie- 
gated Plumage Kale, Chou Plume, Frisé panache, 
Aigrette, Chou frisé, Vert et rouge, Bunten Plumage 
Kohl, Federkohl. A sub-variety of the Purple Borecole, 
having the leaves beautifully variegated; sometimes 
green and. yellowish white, green and purple, bright 
red, purple, and green. It is occasionally employed for 
garnishing ; but it is very good cooked, after frost. Tt 
is not quite so hardy as the Purple Borecole. 

Dwarf Purple Borecole or Frisé rouge a pied courts 
and the Dwarf variegated, are merely sub-varieties of 
the two preceding, distinguished by their dwarfer habit 
of growth. 

5. Buda Kale, alias Prussian Kale, Prussian or Buda 
Kale, Buda Greens, Russian Kale, Hamburgh Kale, 
Anjou Kale, Manchester Kale, Asparagus Kale, Duke 
of York’s Kale, Camberwell Kale ; and so closely allied 
as not to be worth distinguishing from it, are the Jeru- 
salem Kale, Delaware Greens, Delaware Kale, Ragged 
Jack, Jagged Kale, Dwarf Feathered Kale, Chou A 
feuilles laciniées, Chou a feuille de Chéne. The Buda 
Kale is not so tall as the Purple Borecole ; very hardy ; 
leaves purplish, somewhat glaucous, cut and fringed. It 
has been blanched, in some cases, like Seakale. 

Woburn Perennial Kale.—This is a tall variety of 
the Purple Borecole, with foliage very finely divided ox 
fringed. The plant lasts many years, and may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, as it neither flowers readily nor 
perfects well itsseeds. Its produce at Woburn is stated 
to have been more than four times greater than that of 
either the Green or the Purple Borecoles on the same 
extent of ground. ‘The weight of produce from ten 
square yards was 144 Ibs. 10 ozs. ; but some of the large 
kinds of Cabbages and Savoys will exceed this consider- 
ably, and prove of better quality. The Woburn Peren- 
nial Kale can, therefore, only be recommended where 
the climate is too severe for the more tender kinds of 
the Cabbage tribe, 

Tree Cabbage, alias Great Cow-Cabbage, Cesarean 
Borecole, Chou en Arbre, Grand Chou a Vache, Chou 
Cavalier, Chou 4 Chévre, Grand Chou Vert, Chou Vert 
de Touraine, Baumkohl, Grosser Kuhkohl.—This grows 
to the height of six feet; and in La Vendée and in 
Jersey it is reported that it attains the height of 
twelve feet or upwards. The leaves are large, smooth, 
or but slightly curled ; its sprouts are said to be good 
when cooked, and cottagers might grow it with advantage 
in some cases, as it affords a supply for cattle. Its 
merits, however, have been greatly over-rated, for, when 
tried in this country against other Cabbages, its produce 
was nothing extraordinary. 

The Thousand-headed Cabbage, alias Chou 4 mille 
tétes, Chou a Mille tétes du Poitou, Chou branchu du 
Poitou, is allied to the preceding, but does not grow so 
tall, and sends out numerous side-shoots. On the 
whole it is preferable to the Tree Cabbage. 

Flanders Kale, or Caulet de Flandre, is a tall-grow- 
ing kind, distinguished from the Tree Cabbage by its 
purplish foliage. 

Cockscomb Kale, or Chou a feuilles proliferes, pro- 
duces sprouts, along the ribs, on the surface of the 
leaves ; but is of little value. R. 7. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 261.) 

The three last genera of injuries being generally 
caused by the work of insects lead me to the following 
observations in the form of an appendix. 

On the Diseases which have been individualised by 
the Name of one or more Insects, or which have beer 
attributed to Insects.—Almost all writers on vegetable 
pathology have agreed in placing amongst diseases of 
plants the injuries caused by insects ; following up on 
this oceasion the ideas on entomology entertained in the 
times of Theophrastus and Pliny. Thus some, in de- 
scribing the effects of worm-eating, seem disposed to 
revive the doctrine of spontaneous generation. I will 
not stop to refute this opinion, as it appears that 
Linnzeus, Redi, Vallisneri, and others, have sufficiently 
demonstrated its falsity. I will only observe that all the 
chief maladies depending on insects may be classed 
under one or other of the three last preceding genera. 
I will also mention the principal facts and phenomena 
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which the greater number of those for whom I write 
may themselves witness, and which, I flatter myself, 
may prove to be of some utility. 

The most careful observations of naturalists have shown 
that there perhaps is not a single species of plant that 
is not attacked by some insect or another. The motives 
for which they invade them are these: 1, to procure 
nourishment for themselves ; 2, to place their offspring 
in safety ; 3, to protect themselves from their enemies, 
and insure their own safety whilst performing some of 
the functions to which they are destined by nature. 
Plenck is the one of all others who has treated of these 
diseases with the greatest accuracy. He places among 
ulcers the ulcerations caused by insects, and the dis- 
leafing or stripping of leaves by the same, classing both 
diseases amongst wounds. In his class of fluxes he 
mentions the albugo of aphides, their honey dew ; in 
that of cachexies he includes chlorosis from insects, 
blotches, phthiriasis, vermination, phthisicalness caused 
by the stripping of foliage by caterpillars ; among ex- 
erescences he has Rose galls [bedeguar?], scaly 
productions, &c. To me it appears that the whole 
of these maladies are real wounds in their origin, 
which have in their consequences been so fatal to 
the plants. We shall see that neither these, nor 
several other diseases come on but by the effects of 
laceration such as that caused by coleoptera, by in- 
cisions, or intrusion, as for example that of the cynips 
tribe ; or by puncture and suction of the juices, as is 
Gone by the gall insect. These insects may be con- 
sidered as the most terrible enemies of plants. 

-- I would refer to the genus Strangulation— 

1. The webs of insects. It is not the spider only 
which with the threads of its web suffocates some plants. 
Many other insects, and especially those of the family 
of lepidoptera, either in passing to the state of chry- 
salis, or to defend them from their enemies, or simply 
in order to live, take possession of leaves, sometimes 
roll them up like a little horn, after having, to facilitate 
the operation, lacerated some part, sometimes stretching 
threads from leaf to leaf, knot them together to form a 
receptacle for their young brood, as may be observed 
on fruit trees, especially on the Pear, Apple, and Plum, 
and above all, here, inthe Bolognese district, on the 
Gherry. These leaves being thus prevented from per- 
forming their ordinary functions, the worst consequences 
must follow, especially in young trees. Thus the 
curculio of the Cherry, the Pear, and the Vine, in some 
Seasons, causes the desiccation of some branches, from 
the leaves having been curled up when young. This 
evil must be prevented by examining the branches in 
winter and clearing away all the masses of leaves of 
the preceding year remaining about the trees, which 
axe all nests of insects, and burning them immediately. 

To the genus of Lacerations belong— 

2. Disleafing or stripping of leaves,—There is 
searcely a plant whose leaves do not serve as food to 
some insect. Nearly all the larvze of lepidoptera and 
coleoptera live upon them. Many beetles, such as the 
cockchafer, feed in the same way in their perfect state ; 
the cockchafer is particularly fond of the Maple, at any 
rate with us. Thus sometimes we see the leaves of 
trees so eaten by insects that nothing remains but the 
fibres, whilst in other cases all the internal substance is 
eaten away and the epidermis alone remains. The 
Fhalena Bombyx graminis ZL. destroys meadows by 
eating the Grasses. 

' 3. Fall of buds.—In the same manner the young 
buds of plants are attacked by insects such as the larvze 
of lepidoptera, whilst those of coleoptera which live 
underground are as destructive to the roots. There is 
one larva which lives on the root of the Lucerne and kills 
it, another on the Rye, and a third on the Hop roots. 

. 4. Truncated plants.— We not uncommonly may 
Observe plants as it were truncated or broken off. 
Tf examined it will be observed that they ‘contain 
a larva which has devoured the substance of the plant 
where it appears broken off. This once happened in a 
hemp field destroyed by a pyralis, described by me in a 
Special memoir. One year again in a nursery of grafted 
trees, and in the espaliers, many young trees were 
broken off from the ravages of, I believe, the Cossus 
sesculi of Fabricius, Naturalists well know that the 
larve of certain insects are only to be found in the 
interior of plants. 

5. Chancres from insects. —This name is given toa 
disease which causes so many trees to perish from being 
pierced, bored, and deprived of their internal substance, 
of which nothing remains but a sponge-like mass. This 
is clearly owing to insects, which produce the mischief 
in their larva state, remaining a long time within the 
trunk of the tree. Thus we know that the brown cock- 
chafer and the stag-beetle destroy trees. The latter, 
which is the Lucanus cervus of Linnzeus will sometimes 
kill the most vigorous Oaks, as the larva of the Phalzena 
cossus Z, occasions the death of so many Willows, and 
the Sirex spectrum Z. lives in Pines and Firs. Some 
will have it that these chancres are also caused by earth- 
worms, but it does not appear that such animals feed 
on vegetables, : 

6. Chlorosis from insects.—Plenck having observed 
that some plants, such as Rye, lost the colour of their 
ears, which remained small and poor, called these plants 
ehlorotic, attributing that state to insects, from having 
observed some nestled in them. To me it appears to 
he a case of the results of laceration. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
' Punric taste as regards certain plants is exceedingly 
€apricious. j The favourite of to-day, so to speak, is sup- | 


planted by some fresh candidate for our esteem on the 
morrow, and however undeservedly, it almost vanishes 
from our gardens. This has been the fate of the once 
much prized Calceolaria, a circumstance which may in 
part be attributed to the difficulty amateurs have ex- 
perienced in wintering it. I have frequently heard 
amateurs say that they had given up the culture of the 
Calceolaria, as their stock entirely disappeared during 
winter, and on the return of every spring a fresh supply 
was wanted. Almost all the best growers of the Cal- 
ceolaria prefer young plants which have been struck 
in the autumn, and kept in a dormant state during 
winter. I have wintered Calceolarias without loss on a 
shelf over the pathway of a common greenhouse, or on 
one at the back of the house close to the glass. Insuch 
situations they very rarely damp off. I have kept 
hundreds of the choicer kinds this winter with scarcely a 
failure, but then great attention has been paid to them 
as regards the supply of water. Just enough should be 
given to keep them from flagging until they show signs 
of growth in spring, when they should be repotted at 
once into the pots in which they are destined to bloom. 
The plants may then be placed on the shelves of a well 
constructed and well ventilated greenhouse, or in a 
common frame; in the latter situation they must be 
carefully protected from frost, and plenty of air must be 
given them on all favourable occasions, The rapid pro- 
gress they make under such circumstances is astonish- 
ing ; one point which must never be neglected is to 
keep them free from the fly, an enemy which is easily 
subdued by fumigating the momént it appears. An 
eminent cultivator of these plants informed me that he 
never neglected fumigating them once every week from 
the time they commenced their spring growth until they 
began to open their flowers. The reason he assigned 
for this was, that it is difficult to diseover the fly on its 
first appearance with the naked eye, and that prevention 
is better than cure. As to soil, I have found a fibrous 
loam, with one-fifth decomposed stable manure and half 
that quantity of silver sand, answers all purposes. 
This compost well mixed together, and the pots properly 
drained, will, with proper attention, insure good bloom, 
The production of new varieties from seed, and the 
mode of propagating the best kinds with certainty, will 
be treated of in a future article. Pharo. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 
Witt any one inform us who Mr. W. B. Doling, the 
Forest, Lyndhurst, Hants, is, who favours nurserymen 
with large orders for plants ? 


Home Correspondence. 

Guano Beneficial to American Plants.—1 have been 
in the habit of using guano and: other strong manures 
in a liquid state for some years past, to the Rhododen- 
dron, Ghent and Indian Azaleas; and with great 
advantage. My practice is touse the guano in the 
proportion of 1lb, to 30 gallons of manure-water, that 
runs from the stables and farm-yard. I water the 
Rhododendrons and Ghent Azaleas as soon in the 
spring as I perceive the blossom-buds beginning to 
swell, and continue it at the rate of 8 or 10 gallons to 
each plant until the flowers are expanded, varying the 
watering according to the weather; if the weather 
continues dry, water is given once a week, but if damp, 
only onceafortnight. I also vary the quantity given each 
time, according to the size of the plant, taking care that 
each plant gets enough. As soon as the blossoms 
begin to drop I again have the plants well drenched 
with guano-water, so as to encourage the early growth 
of wood ; by this means the latter is made earlier, and 
is consequently better ripened, and the foliage is of a 
much deeper colour than if no stimulus had been given. 
I treat the Indian or Greenhouse Azaleas in the same 
way, with the exception of giving them a short rest for 
a fortnight or three weeks after flowering, when they 
receive but little water of any kind. I then bring them 
out, and give them such pruning as is necessary to keep 
them in a good pyramidal shape, after which they are 
supplied with strong guano water, until they have com- 
pleted their growths ; they are then placed out of doors 
in a sunny situation, where they remain with the pots 
protected from the action of sun and wind until the 
autumn rains set in, when they are housed for the 
winter. The advantage of manure or guano-water to 
the greenhouse Azalea is, that the blossoms are much 
finer, and the petals of better texture; and I find 
that by the use of manure-water the most deciduous 
kinds retain their foliage through the winter, and are 
well clothed with foliage when in blossom, which I con- 
sider adds much to the beauty of the plant ; even the old, 
but now rare one, “ Flore pleno,” under this treatment 
is an evergreen, and although one of the most delicate 
of Azaleas, it will bear guano water as well as any of 
the more robust kinds. Whenit has not been conve- 
nient for me to have the manure-water previously pre- 
pared for the Azaleas, I have placed a piece of guano, 
about the size of a walnut, on the surface of the soil, 
and watered upon it from time to time, and I never 
found any bad effects from this practice. Henry Bundy, 
Dynevor Castle. 

Ceanothus papillosus, C. dentatus, and C. rigidus 
have stood the winter here ; the plants were kept rather 
dry. W. Culverwell, Thorp Perrow, Yorkshire. 

The Crucifer about which “A, B.” enquires is 
Nasturtium amphibium ; after describing it in the 
“ English Flora,” Sir J, E. Smith, adds: ‘* This plant 
is noticed by the celebrated M. Chateaubriand, in his 
account of England, for its wonderful powers of in- 


crease by root. He observed it in the river, near 
Beccles, where he long resided as an emigrant, and 
his rather florid description has excited wonder and 
curiosity in many, who daily, perhaps, pass over, with- 
out regard, several no less interesting works of their 
Creator.” The fact is, the stem emits roots at each 
node, which strike into the mud, and after a time it 
ceases to be connected with the original root. The 
rest is poetical. F. B., April 30. 

Bees,—Will “ A Peebles Apiarian ” describe the hive 
he uses, or at least the “doorways” and the “ door,” 
and state on what occasions he is in the habit of closing 
the door so that the bees have neither egress nor ingress 
from or to the hive ; and for what period he at any one 
time keeps the door so shut, and the state he finds his 
bees in on re-opening it ; as also similar information 
respecting the “air holes” he mentions. Will he also 
state what he considers to be the distance “ within 
range of their short flight.” His other remarks will be 
answered by a careful perusal of the articles at pages 
165 and 216, excepting that I omitted to state my 
reason for not continuing the brine pans after May, 


_ which is, that I have found few or no bees resorting to 


them after that time, though I am yet uncertain whether 
the bees do not still entertain some desire for saline 
particles, as in consequence of the power of the sun the 
quick evaporation of the watery portion of the drainings 
of stables, &c., leaves the saline particles contained in 
the drainings more concentrated, and this mixture may 
be more agreeable to them, and thereby cause them to 
reject the plain brine, Y. 

The Rotting of the Flowers of Brugmansia Knightit 
is not of common occurrence, at least as far as my ob- 
servation goes, and I have seen if grown under widely 
different systems of treatment. Without presuming to 
offer an opinion as to the causes of the disease, I would 
recommend “ Lancastria” to grow this plant in the open 
air during the summer months, for there it assumes a 
strong, robust, and vigorous habit of growth. Remove 
it from the greenhouse in May, and replace it in Sep- 
tember, and it will flower abundantly, without being liable 
to disease ; the finest plant I have seen was grown in 
this locality (Yorkshire) in this manner; it was covered 
with a profusion of its interesting flowers during the 
greater part of the summer ; it was potted in rich turfy 
loam, having a small quantity of decayed vegetable 
matter incorporated with it; it requiresa liberal supply 
of water. W. R. 

Winter Treatment and Spring Covering of Wall 
Trees,—In early winter I have my wall trees unnailed, 
so that the old shreds may be removed, and the trees 
kept as far from the wall as possible, in order that the 
warm early spring weather may not excite the sap too 
early, which it is apt to do when the trees are nailed 
close to the sun-warmed wall. They are left in this 
condition (pruning in the meantime) until the blossom- 
buds indicate that it is time the trees were attended to. 
Under this treatment they are always considerably 
more backward than my neighbours’. This year, after 
the blossom on my neighbours’ trees was cut off by the 
severe frost, my trees had not bloomed, As soon as 
they are nailed to the wall I have rough bagging, hung 
on tenter-hooks, before the trees every night; and, to 
keep the bags from blowing about and damaging the 
blossom, I place hop-poles against the wall below them, 
and tie the bags near the bottom of them, These bags 
are quickly removed or replaced by a stick with a nail 
at its point. I find that my Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines have set a good crop, while my neighbours’ 
blossom is as dead as the broom boughs that were 
intended to protect it. H. H. 

Bleeding of Birch-tree Roots.—I have frequently ob- 
served the bleeding of Birch-tree roots that had been 
accidentally cut. I know no means by which it can be 
stopped, unless it can be done by a ligature, in the 
nature of a tourniquet. The long continued winter de- 
layed the thinning of some of my plantations, and con- 
sequently a number of Birch and other trees have been 
cut at too late a season. The stools of the Birches 
have bled most profusely (I send you a specimen of 
one); so have those of the Sycamore, but the stool of 
the Sycamore bleeds profusely at whatever season the 
tree is cut. The stool of the Beech bleeds a little, of 
the Ash not at all, but perhaps it might do so if cut at 
a later season. The stool of the Oak bleeds at this 
season only, about the junction of the heart wood and 
sap wood. No bleeding can be detected from the boles 
of any of the trees above-mentioned. Both the stools 
and boles of the Scotch Fir and Larch exude resinous 
matter at whatever season the trees may be cut. I 
have remarked that where two Birches grew from one 
stool, and one stem was cut and the other left to grow, 
scarcely any, if any, bleeding took place from the cut 
stool. My forester says that the safest season for 
pruning or lopping a Syeamore, should occasion 
require it, is in the month of July ; the tree bleeds less 
then than at any other time of the year. Have you 
remarked how much Birch seedlings affect the decaying 
stools of other trees as places of growth? Of course 
the seeds must find a lodging in them ; but why should 
the Birch seeds find their way into these, while those of 
the Sycamore and the Ash, though springing up with 
and all around them, are seldom or never to be seen 
growing out of the roots of other trees? Since the 
above was written, 1 have had the roots of several 
Birch trees cut at different distances from the trunk 5 
and I have in no case seen any bleeding, or discharge 
of sap from the roots. This leads me to think that the 
roots bleed only when cut at certain seasons of the year 
—perhaps about the time that the sap begins to ascend; 
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or, more likely, immediately before that. What seems 
to confirm this is that the stools of Birches, cut within 
these two or three days, bleed much less profusely than 
did those of trees that were cut several weeks ago. 
have no recollection of the particular season of the 
year at which I had seen Birch roots bleeding. 
Scotus, April 27.—It is a question with meas to the 
sufficient tenacity of “ Knight’s Cement” to stop such 
copious bleeding as you refer to. Perhaps the following 
plan may succeed. Melt together equal parts of resin, 
beeswax, and tallow. Wipe dry the wound, and apply 
a piece of thick, black-hot iron for two or three minutes, 
and then lay on the above compo, which may be 
smoothed off by a warm iron, If the hydrostatic forco 
exceeds the tenacity of this compo, it may be easily 
made harder by the simple increase of the proportional 
of rosin, Under ordinary circumstances, with small 
sections, I have found the smearing of the wound, when 
dry, with tallow, quite equal to the task. W. £. Gill, 
Truro, May 1. 

Vine Pillars.—I have read the remarks at page 260, 
and I am led to suppose that urine had been used in too 
large a quantity. Urine is a great fertiliser of Grass, in 
proper quantity, but it is destructive to it when used in 
too great profusion, and it is, without doubt, the same 
with Vines. The unhappy Vine” in question was, I 
have little doubt, made the victim of the improper use 
of this strong manure, I have proof continually before 
my eyes that Vines do grow, and that, too, in a most 
healthy condition, in Vine pillars. It is a curious fact 
that Vines will flourish under the circumstances in 
which they do in Vine pillars, The failure from misma-~ 
nagement is no proof whatever against the discovery. The 
writer speaks of ** lime rubbish,” which is a very different 
thing from lumps of old mortar taken from an old build- 
ing, and which must have been completely carbonised. 
I (should wish to know if the Vine pillar, now taken 
down, had been protected from the winter’s cold rain 
and melted snow, and if water had been given when 
wanted, I have had four large garden-pots of water 
poured into each of my pillars since I removed their 
roofs. Ihave a pipe in the middle of the top of each 
pillar in which to pour the water, so as not to wash 
down soil into the mixture below. C. A. A. Lloyd, 
Whittington, Oswestry. 

Bleeding Roots of the Vine.—On the 17th of January, 
1848, whilst renewing a walk in front of a Vine- 
border, for the purpose of enlarging the latter, several 
roots were unavoidably cut through, all of which bled 
freely. The alterations were completed as soon as 
possible, and the Vines, as heretofore, grew vigorously, 
and in the same season matured a heavy crop of fruit. 
I nevertheless deem it safer to perform such operations 
in the autumn. Jos. Williamson, Castle Gardens, White- 
haven, April 30. 

Effects of the late Frost.—The low state of the tem- 
perature in my garden during five days in March is 
very remarkable, and worth placing on record. 

March 25th, lowest temperature, 16 degs. 

> 6th - 2 

> 27th 92 3? 

> 28th ” > 

» 29th ” 21 oy 
On the morning of the 27th of March, every pane of 
every window in my house was covered with ice, even in 
rooms in which there had been fire the previous evening. 
All the blooms on the Gooseberry and Currant trees were 
quite destroyed, as were the /eaves of the Raspberry, 
Bay trees in a very sheltered spot, Rose trees, and 
many shrubs too numerous to mention, Even Yew 
trees were partially injured. At6 a.m, the thermometer 
had risen to 5°, and at 74.M.to73. At 9a.m. it had 
risen to 314, and, in the course of the day, to 47. I 
had three Vines in garden-pots, under glass, which had 
their leaves destroyed. We have had only three frosts 
in April ; namely— 

On the 23rd, lowest temperature 283 degs, 
> 4th ” ae 22 


» 28th 5 ” 
Two persons in this neighbourhood, who keep night ther- 
mometers on much higher ground than mine, did not 
observe the mark lower than 13° on the morning of the 
27th. One of these thermometers was 400 feet above 
the level of mine.—C. A. A. Lloyd, Whittington, Oswestry. 
——On the night of the 25th March, the thermometer 
indicated 21° of frost, the mercury having fallen to 119. 
On the night of the 26th it fell to 18°, and on the 27th 
to 25°, giving a decrease in the severity of the frost of 
7° each night. It was accompanied by a sudden deep 
snow fall, which was followed by bright sunny days. 
Deodars, 8 to 10 feet high, have been stripped of their 
foliage ; Cupressus torulosa, 8 to 12 feet high, en- 
tirely destroyed; Juniperus recurva, 4 feet high, 
killed; Ilex latifolia, blackened ; Photinia serrulata, 
10 to 12 feet high, killed to the ground; Euonymus 
japonicus, all sorts, destroyed ; Araucaria Braziliensis, 
fine plants, 3 feet high, destroyed ; Abies Morinda, 
killed by hundreds; Pinus insignis, much injured ; 
Cedars of Lebanon, quite brown ; Laurels, Laurustinus, 
Arbutus, Aucubas, Tree Peeonies, Bays, &c., also quite 
brown; Ribes of sorts, Lilacs, Syringas, Deutzias, 
Weigela, and other flowering shrubs, have been killed to 
the ground ; standard and dwarf Roses, consisting of 
Noisette, Bourbon, Tea-scented, Hybrid Perpetual, and 
China, quite killed; whilst those of the other classes, 
together with dwarfs on their own roots, are very 
seriously injured. The fruit-buds on all my Pear trees 
are quite destroyed ; not a blossom is to be seen, 
Maiden Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, and Pears, are 
all injured—in fact, very few plants have escaped the 
severity of the weather on the nights of the 25th, 26th, 
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and 27th. 
Slowmarket. 

Pond Mud.—I am much obliged by the information 
which my inquiries respecting the cleaning out of ponds 
have drawn forth. The idea of hastening the work by 
digging into, or, if I may use the expression, herring- 
boning the body of the mud is quite new to me; and 
though I had considered the slack time between hay 
and Wheat harvests would be the best season, I am 
much struck by the arguments used in favour of the 
winter. Your Truro correspondent seems somewhat 
too precise in demanding a definition of the term pond, 
and I fear that any which might be given would be open 
to the charge of saying very plain things in very hard 
words. What I had in my own mind in writing 
was, that artificial water which forms so peculiar 
an ornament in an English landscape, and which one 
would hardly seek in the reservoir of Cornish iron- 
works. The mud must of course vary with the strata 
from which it is carried, with the swiftness of the stream, 
and the woodiness of its banks. Most fertile soils have 
been originally alluvial deposit, yet no one would think 
of carting them for manure, and I doubt whether, 
except in very rare cases, one could expect to find mud 
worth the expense ; and if not, it would obviously be 
better to heap it up as an island, or a bank, to be 
planted with trees. There is nothing then to balance 
the cost of moving, and as I apprehend this would 
differ very much from the mere cost of moving 
so many cubic yards of earth in ordinary cases, 
any proved details would be very valuable. Was 
not the water at Blenheim cleared out a few years 
ago; that might be a good example? As regards the 
value of pond mud as manure, though animalculee may 
be visible throughout, I cannot imagine that they will 
often be found so abundant as to lead one to forego the 
great advantages which might otherwise be derived 
from mixing it with lime; and the observations of 
Prof. Way upon the properties of alumina (Gard. 
Chron., March 23d), serve to show that the clay of the 
mud itself has a considerable power of retaining 
ammonia, and an actual chemical value, independent 
of its effects in improving the texture of sandy soils. 
May it not also have arrested the alkaline salts of the 
water from which it is deposited in a degree far greater 
than we haye hitherto suspected? Lastly, I would eall 
your attention to two analyses of the mud of the Nile, 
detailed in the “Philosophical Magazine” for Apri), 
1850, p.325. They are very remarkable as containing 
no phosphates. I regret that the character of the spot 
from which the specimens were taken is not stated ; and 
as the mud of the Nile has been accumulating for ages, 
we are left in doubt how the corn of Egypt does, under 
such conditions, obtain its phosphates. Ruris Amator. 
[The analyses are as follows : 


Thomas Barnes, Danecroft Nurseries, 


Silica ... 
c 2 Water... . 
1 
Portion soluble in water. Organic matter 
Alkaline chlorides... 


Alumina ys oe 
Carbonate of lime... 
Carbonate of magnesia ... 
in f Silica... ae : ae 
Alumina 


Portion soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. 


{ Peroxide of iron 


Matters insoluble 
water and acid, 


Water ro ac axe a 
Organic matter soluble in water 
Organic matter insoluble in water .., 
Alkaline chlorides A 
Sulphate of lime .., 

Carbonate of lime * 5 wae 
Carbonate of magnesia and magnesia 
Silica os > = a o 
Alumina aa 

Peroxide of iron ... 

Lime... vw 


Ants—Can any one give me a successful recipe 
against ants; they are the pest of our house. Last 
summer they made their way from near a Fir tree, 
where we could discover no nest, ina long line to the 
house, along the wall of which they marched in long 
order, and on the other side of the house they set off at 
a like distance, and walked along the wall of the house 
until they were only separated by a flight of steps from 
their opposite brethren, This year they are confined 
to one side of the house, along which their name is 
legion, and although fed by tributary streams, and 
we have discovered two or three small nests, we 
make no impression upon them. From the outside they 
get into the kitchen by perceptible and imperceptible 
ways like harpies or the plagues of Egypt, tainting all 
they touch—spoiling jams and stores, and whatever they 
come near. I have tried numerous rags steeped in 
spirits of turpentine, lime, and boiling water, which, 
although they have a slight effect, at present are a mere 
flea-bite. Cannot “ Ruricola” or some one help me ? 
What will destroy them or send them to the “ right 
about !’ Northwood. 

Bleeding of Late-Pruned Vines (see p. 248).—I have 
never known Vines to receive any injury from bleeding 
after being pruned, though I have cut them at all 
periods of their growth. In this I found the late 
Mr. Knight to agree, and I have conversed with many 
gardeners on the subject, all of whom dreaded it, but 
they could not assert that any real injury resulted from 
it. T. Torbron, Lower Tottenham. 

Glazed Pots y. Porous Pots.—When Mr. Winkle, of 
Pickwickian celebrity, ascended the witness-box to give 
evidence in the renowned case of Bardell against Pick- 
wick, it is well known to all readers of that most in- 
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| Plant : 
‘Specimen Greenhouse Plant: Ist, Mr. Kelly, for Rho- 


[May 4, 


teresting case, that, with all the best intentions of 
strengthening the defence, he (Mr. Winkle) added 
very materially to the cause for the plaintiff; and 
in my opinion, “F.,” in attempting to advocate the 
superiority of porous flower-pots, has materially 
strengthened the case of glazed ones. He proves 
nothing but by dogmatical evidence, which is no evidence 
at all. He has evidently taken cause for effect in 
reference to green slimy pots and saturated soil. His 
whole letter is one mass of questions, which I have 
neither time to answer, nor conscience to ask space for, 
even if I did so. I regret that “F.” should be so 
waspish upon the point, because when a man argues in 
that spirit, he often gives utterance to what he does not 
really mean, If “¥'.” can give direct proof that first- 
rate plants cannot be grown in pots of non-porous 
material, I shall be only too happy to become a convert 
to him, and retract all I have said in their favour. Has 
“ ¥'.” ever observed in the window or greenhouse of the 
amateur good plants in glazed china pots ? and will he 
give good evidence of the advantage of the escape 
of moisture from the soil in which a plant is growing 
other than by drainage from the bottom and evaporation 
from the surface? G. [We really thought that the ab- 
surdity of praising porous pots had long since been 
seen by everybody of average intelligence, | 
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HorticuttuRaL, ANNIVERSARY, May 1.—Sir Cuar.es 
Lemon, Bart., in the chair. The annual report of the 
Council and Auditors was read. It was resolved unani- 
movsly that this report be adopted. The ballot for 
Council and officers then took place, when R. S. Hol- 
ford, J. Barchard, and J. M. Strachan, Esqs., were 
elected new members of Council, in the room of Sir P. 
de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P., Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., and R. W. Eyles, Esq, The Duke 
of Devonshire was elected President, J. KR. Gowen, 
Esq., Treasurer, and Dr. Daniel, Secretary, S. F. 
Gray and C. Loddiges, Esqs., were appointed Auditors 
for the ensuing year. 


Meezine at Worron Cortace, May 1.—The long 
prevalence of cold easterly winds’ has, no doubt, re- 
tarded the opening of seedling flowers. This day but 
very few were present. Mr. Story (not Strong, as 
reported last week) sent some more seedling Ericas; 
one of them, 10-50, raised from Jubana “set” with 
MeNabiana, is a very beautiful thing. The circular 
whorl consisted of 11 flowers of large size, tube of a 
deep flesh colour, fine lip, white, delicately tinged with 
the same shade ; 11-50 is also a striking seedling, dark 
red straightish tube, with a distinet dark band round 
that part where it expands into the lip, which is white, 
giving a pleasing relief to the flower ; 12-50, a delicate 
light-coloured seedling, with a longer tube, decreasing 
in size till it expands into a wide star-like lip ; 13-50, 
very similar in character to 11-50, but inferior in many 
respects, though rather brighter in colour. Mr. Shep- 
herd, gr. to — Mitchell, Esq., Priory, Kew, placed two 
seedling Cinerarias, one a striking bronzy purple, but 
both too small at present for general cultivation. Mr. 
Stedman, nurseryman, Isleworth, brought a plant 
of a fine large flowering Mimulus ; its foliage was 
strongly Musk-scented, colour yellow ground, with 
broad band of crimson maroon eucireling the flower. 
Some seedling Pansies and a few Cinerarias were 
present, but nothing requiring further notice; the 
same may be said of a few seedling Pelargoniums which 
were not sufficiently found in bloom. 


Rorat HorticutturaL IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND» 
April 18.—The following were the awards of the 
judges. Six Stove Plants: Amateurs—Ist, Mr. Bruce, 
gr. to Justice Crampton, for Euphorbia splendens, Be- 
gonia coccinea, B. speciosa, Amaryllis speciosa, Aischy- 
nanthus ramosissimus, Justicia carnea. Six Green- 
house Plants: Ist, Mr. Pressly, gr. to G. Burns, Esq., 
for Azalea Smithii coccinea, Epacris Willmoreana, Tro- 
peolum Jarratii, Eriostemon ecuspidatum ; 2d, Mr. 
John Bruce. Six Cape Heaths: Ist, Mr. Pressly, for 
Willmoreana, persoluta rubra, propendens, sulphurea, 
Beaumontiana, Parmentieri rosea, Eight Ornamental 
Plants : Ist, Mr. Pressly, for Azalea indica alba, Acacia. 
prostrata, Polygala acuminata, Kennedya ovata. Six 
Azaleas : 1st, Mr. Bruce, for macrantha rubra, spec- 
tabilis, indica alba, phoenicea, rubra plena, Smithii. 
Six Pelargoniums: Ist, Mr. Corrigan, gr. to J. D. 
Meldon, Esq., for Hebe, Duke of Cornwall, Coronation, 
Joan of Arc, Masterpiece, Victory. Specimen Stove 
Ist, My. Pressly, for Franciseea latifolia. 


dodendron Youngii (10 feet high). Specimen Citrus = 


“Ist, Mr. Pressly, for a magnificent Orange tree, 10 feet 


high. Specimen Camellia: 1st, Mr. Armstrong, for 


_C. Corallina (fe). Specimen Cape Heath: Ist, Mr. 


Bruce, for Linnseoides superba. Herbaceous Plants = 


_ Ist, Mr. Corrigan, for Anemone pulchella, Primula cor- 


tusoides. Six Greenhouse Plants: Nurserymen—Ist, 
Mr. Livingston, for Chorozema nanum, Hovea Celsi, 
Correa speciosa major, Eutaxia myrtifolia. Eight 
Ornamental Plants: Ist, Mr. Hodgins, for Azalea “i- 
umphans, indica alba, Epacris grandiflora, Cyclamem 
persicum odoratum, Diosma capitata, Erica ventricosa 
coccinea. Specimen Orehid: Ist, Mr. Hodgins, for 
Calanthe veratrifolia. Specimen Greenhouse Plant : 
lst, Mr. Hodgins, for Azalea variegata. Specimen Cape 
Heath : 1st, Mr. Hodgins, for aristata major. Specimen 
Cactus : Ist, Mr, Livingston, for C. speciosissimus. - 
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Cinerarias : 1st, Mr. Hodgins, for Adela Villiers, Cerito, 
Delight, Amazon, Countess of Zetland, Regulator. 
Auriculas (Green-edged) : Amateurs—lIst, Mr. Corri- 

, for Standard of England, Stretch’s Alexander ; 
Belf-edged, Ist, Mr, Edward Corrigan, for Hannibal and 
Squire Mundi. Polyanthuses (four varieties): Ist, 
Mr. Corrigan, for Black Prince, Buck’s George IV.,, 
Beauty of England, and Pearson’s Alexander. Hya. 
cinths : Double blue—Ist, Mr, Brady, gr. to the Harl 
of Charlemont, for Blocksberg, Laurence Koster, and 
Bride of Lammermoor; double red—lst, Mr. Brady, 
for Compte de la Costa, Honeur de Amsterdam, and 
Lord Wellington; double white—1st, Mr. Brady, for 
Prince Van Waterloo, Staut’s General, and Heroine ; 
double yellow—Ist, Mr. Brady, for Heroine, Gloria 
Florum, La Grandeur ; single blue—Ist, Mr. Brady, for 
Prince Albert, Prince Van Saxe Weimar, and Charles 
Dickens ; single red—1st, Mr. Brady, for La Franeq 
de Berkeley, Sappho, and Monsieur de Feasch ; single 
white—Ist, Mr. Brady, for Grand Vanqueur, Voltaire, 
and Victoria Regina. Auriculas (Green-edged) : Nur- 
serymen—Ist, Mr. Livingston, for Lovely Ann and 
Imperator; grey-edged—Ist, Mr. Livingston, for Ken- 
ae Ringleader and Mary Ann; white-edged—Ist, 

. Livingston, for Favourite and Reform ; self-edged 
—lst, Mr. Livingston, for Apollo and Lady Miltown ; 
four alpines—Ilst, Mr, Livingstone, for Napoleon of the 
Alps, Sarah of the Alps, John of the Alps, and the 
Alpine Shepherdess. Various plants were sent in not 
for competition, and several other prizes were awarded ; 
but we have not been favoured with the names of the 


’ gubjects for which they were given. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Tae Fornam Marxer-Garpens.—After so long and 
severe a winter as that from which we are but just es- 
caping, it may be satisfactory to know that no ill effects, 
beyond a temporary check, have been experienced from 
the frosts in these gardens, and what is true of these 
may be considered to be true of all the market-gardens 
round London. The extensive grounds occupied by 
excellent vegetables, which are everywhere observable, 
afford ample assurance that no scarcity of such food need 
be apprehended, The fruit trees are in full blossom, and 
there is every appearance that there will be plenty of 
fruit, so that altogether the future prospect is so far con- 
solatory, except to the market gardener, who complains 
that “the market is already ‘glutted ;’ that he cannot 
get rid of his produce, except at greatly reduced prices ; 
and that if things do not mend he will have to employ 
horse instead of hand labour, the effect of which will be 
an inferior system of tillage.” Let us hope, however, 
for better things, and in the meantime we will venture 
to give a few details respecting the present state of 
the crops. 

Cabbages (the Battersea or Fulham) form the great 
bulk of the vegetables at present in these fields. They 
are planted at first thickly, and are thinned out in 
autumn for Coleworts, leaving the permanent crop in 
rows 2 feet apart, and the plants 20 inches asunder in 
the rows. The Battersea is a fine looking Cabbage, of 
the Vanack breed, and suits the market and the light 
ground which prevails in this quarter better than any 
other sort. 

Caulifiowers have wintered safely under hand- 
glasses, the number of which to be seen in use in these 
fields strikes the * countryman,” who may happen to 
see them, on his “ first visit to town,” with amazement ; 
each of them covers three plants placed in the form of 
a triangle; and when the glasses are not wanted for 
this purpose they are employed in forwarding ridge 
Cucumbers, &c. 

Broccoli.—Two kinds only are planted—the Early 
Cape, for autumn, and the Sprouting, for spring use. 
Large plantations of the latter may now:be seen, here 
and there, ready for market. The fine large white 
Broccoli which is the admiration of everybody in Co- 
vent-garden market, is chiefly supplied from Cornwall, 
and from the strong loamy soils of Enfield, which suit 
it better than the light, black, highiy manured land 
about Fulham. 

Letiuces (White Cos).—These and Cabbages form 
such large proportions, compared with other crops, that 
a cursory examination of the fields just now would 
almost lead one to suppose that these two kinds of escu- 
lents formed the staple of the London vegetable markets; 
but if need hardly be stated that this is the worst of all 
Seasons for viewing crops, most of them being in the 
ground, but not yet vegetated. The soil between the 
rows is now being stirred with swan-necked draw-hoes, 
not to kill weeds, for weeds there are none, but to 
promote the growth of the plants, which are now about 
one-third their natural size. They were transplanted 
from frames in February, and generally look well, though 
some show the ill effects of the cold dry north-easterly 
winds, which we have so long experienced this spring. 

Spinach (the prickly) in most situations is a good 
crop ; but in a few places it has failed, probably from 
rotting off early in autumn, a circumstance which has 
within these few years been more than usually 
prevalent. 

_ Rhubarb is plentiful and finely coloured. The colour- 
ing is improved by placing dry straw round the plants, 
So as to partially blanch them. 

Radishes are now being drawn out of 5 feet beds, 
s0me in the open ground, others on sloping ‘borders 
at the foot of hedges where they had been covered with 
Straw at night, so as to retain in the soil the heat it had 
absorbed during the day whilst exposed to the influence 


of the sun’s rays. In this way they are obtained much 
earlier than they otherwise would be. 

Turnips (Dutch),.—Large breadths are just coming 
through the ground, 

Carrots (Early Horn) in open beds look brown from 
the cold drying winds ; but between hooped Potato beds, 
where they have received some shelter, they are green 
and healthy. 

Potatoes in frames are now being dug for market, 
and are as yet free from disease, Others planted in 
5 feet beds, hooped and matted at night, are about 
6 inches in height, and will come into market after the 
early crops are out, and before those from the open 
ground come in. Some of the latter are appearing 


,above the ground. 


Kidney Beans.—Some of these have been planted, 
but it is to be feared that the ground is yet too cold for 
them. The second sowing often comes into use before 
the first, which will probably be generally the case with 
early plantations in the present season. 

As we have stated, most kinds of fruit trees are in full 
blossom, and are as yet safe from frost. Apricots on 
walls have set their fruit well, and are being thinned 
out for tarts and bottling. Bush fruit promises 
abundant crops. 


Miscellaneous. 

Oncidium serratum.—A. very striking, orchidaceous, 
half-twining epiphyte from Peru. Flowers, large, 
brownish-olive, and brilliant yellow, produced with M. 
Peseatore, of Paris, Till we received a flower of this 
curious species from M. Pescatore, it was only known 
to us from a rude copy of anold Spanish drawing, 
sent from Peru by the late Mr. Matthews, and pre- 
served in Sir Wm. Hooker’s Herbarium, The plant 
has oblong, smooth, terete, pseudo-bulbs, each having 
two broad sword-shaped leaves at the point, and several 
others below the pseudo-bulbs. The flower-stem was 
9 feet long, partly twining, with five or six lateral 
branches, each carrying from four to six flowers near 


\ 


the extremity, These flowers have the very singular 
form shown in the annexed figure, which is about twice 
as large as they are represented in the Spanish drawing 
above alluded to, and perhaps four times as large as 
they were with M. Pescatore. The colour is said to be 
cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellow tips to the 
upper divisions. In the fresh flower they had the 
colour of Oncidium luridum, only brighter; but the 
yellow on the upper half of the delicately fringed and 
crisped petals was clear and brilliant. If flowered in 
the summer, the species would no doubt be much finer ; 
as it is, we must regard it as one of the most remark- 
ableof theshort-lipped Oncids. Paxton’s Flower Garden. 
Abies Webbiana.—It may be interesting to know 
that a thriving specimen of this handsome Conifer, at 
Ealing Park, has very nearly 20 cones on its top 
branches, It has stood the winter uninjured, with a 
slight protection over the leading shoot. : 
Observations on the Adjustment of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms, by which the Vital Functions of 
both are permanently maintained.—This communication 
will consist of a detail of an experimental investigation 
which has been carried on for nearly the last 12 months, 
and which appears to illustrate in a marked degree 
that beautiful and wonderful provision which we see 
everywhere displayed throughout the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, whereby their continued existence and 
stability are so admirably sustained, and by which they 
are made mutually to subserve each for the other’s 
nutriment, and even for its indispensable wants and 
vital existence. The experiment has reference to the 
healthy life of fish preserved in a limited and confined 


portion of water. Itwas commenced in May, 1849, and 
the subjects chosen were two small gold fish. These 
were placed in a large glass receiver of about 12 gallons 
capacity, having a cover of thin muslin, stretched over 
a stout copper wire bent into a circle, placed over its 
mouth, so as to exclude as much as possible the sooty 
dust of the London atmosphere, without, at the same 
time, impeding the free passage of the atmospheric air. 
This receiver was about half filled with ordinary spring 
water, and supplied at the bottom with sand and mud, 
together with loose stones of larger size of limestone 
tufa, from the neighbourhood of Matlock, and sand- 
stone ; these were arranged so that the fish could get 
below them, if they wished so todo. At the same time 
that the fish were placed in this miniature pond—if I 
may so term it—a small plant of the Vallisneria 
spiralis was introduced, its roots being inserted in 
the mud and sand, and covered by one of the loose 
stones, so as to retain the plant in its position. The 
Vallisneria spiralis is one of those delicate aquatic plants 
generally selected by the microscopist for the exhibition 
of the circulation of the sap in plants; it throws 
out an abundance of long wiry strap-like leaves, of about 
} inch in breadth, and from 1 foot to 3 feet in length : 
these leaves, when the sun shines on them, evyolvea 
continued stream of oxygen gas, which rises in a 
current of minute bubbles, particularly from any part 
of the leaf which may have received aninjury. The 
materials being thus arranged, all appeared to go on 
well for a short time, until circumstances occurred 
which indicated that another and very material agent 
was required to perfect the adjustment, and which, from 
my not having thought of it at the time of commencing 
the experiment, had not been provided against. The 
circumstances I allude to arose from the internal decay 
of the leaves of the Vallisneria, which became yellow 
from having lost their vitality, and began to decompose ; 
this, by accumulation, rendered the water turbid, and 
caused a growth of mucus, or green slimy matter, on 
the surface of the water and on the sides of the receiver. 
If this had been allowed to increase, I conceive that the 
healthy life of the fish must have suffered, and probably 
their vital functions have been destroyed. The removal 
of these decaying leaves from the water, therefore, 
became a point of paramount importance to the success 
of the experiment. To effect this, I had recourse toa 
very useful little scavenger, whose beneficial functions 
have been too much overlooked in the economy of animal 
life—I mean the water-snail, whose natural food is the 
very green slimy growth, or mucus, and decaying vege- 
table matter, which threatened to destroy the object 
which was wished to be obtained. Five or six of these 
creatures—the Limnzea stagnalis—were consequently 


introduced, and, by their continued and rapid loco- 
motion and extraordinary voracity, soon removed the 
cause of interference, and restored the whole to a 
healthy state ; thus perfecting the balance between the 
animal and vegetable inhabitants, and enabling both to 
perform their vital functions with health and energy, 
So luxuriant was the growth of the Vallisneria under 
these circumstances, that, by the autumn, the one soli- 
tary plant that had been originally introduced had 
thrown out myriads of offshoots and suckers, thus mul- 
tiplying to the extent of upwards of 35 strong plants; 
and these threw up their long spiral flowering stems in 
all directions, so that at one time more than 40 blossoms 
were counted lying on the surface of the water. The 
fish have been lively, bright in colour, and appear very 
healthy; and the snails also—judging from the enor- 
mous quantity of gelatinous masses of eggs which they 
have deposited on all parts of the receiver, as well as 
on the fragments of stone—appear to thrive wonder- 
fully, and, besides their functions in sustaining the 
perfect adjustment of the series, afford a large 
quantity of food to the fish in the form of the young 
snails, which are devoured as soon as they exhibit 
signs of vitality and locomotion, and before their 
shell has become hardened. Thus we have that ad- 
mirable balance sustained between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and that in a liquid element, The 
fish in its respiration consumes the oxygen held in 
solution by the water as atmospheric air, furnishes car- 
bonie acid, feeds on the inseets and young snails, and 
excretes material well adapted as a rich food to the 
plant, and well fitted for its luxuriant growth. The 
plant, by its respiration, consumes the carbonie acid 
produced by the fish, appropriating the_carbon to the 
construction of its tissues and fibre, and liberates the 
oxygen in its gaseous state to sustain the healthy fune- 
tions of the animal life, at the same time that it feeds 
on the rejected matter, which has fulfilled its purposes 
in the nourishment of the fish and snail, and preserves 
the water constantly in a clear and healthy condition. 
While the slimy snail, finding its proper nutriment in 
the decomposing vegetable matter and minute confer- 
void growth, prevents their accumulation by removing 
them from the field, and, by its vital powers, converts 
what would act otherwise as a poison into a rich and 
fruitful nutriment, again to constitute a pabulum for 
the vegetabie growth, while it also acts the important 
part of a purveyor to its finny neighbours. Robert 
Warrington, F.C.8,, in Beck’s Florist and Garden 
Miscellany for May. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 
Procnep with potting all stove or greenhouse plants 
which require it, in order that they may have the ad- 
vantage of the next two months in which to produce a 
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vigorous growth, and have plenty of time for maturing 
it before winter. Many of the free-growing plants, 
which were potted early in the season, will now require 
larger pots, with which they should be immediately sup- 
plied, unless it is wished to flower them in their present 
sizes, and ‘somewhat earlier than their usual season. 
{n the latter case, occasional waterings of liquid manure, 
of moderate strength, will be useful, both to maintain 
the present vigour of the plants and to assist the future 
development of their flowers. Keep a moist growing 
atmosphere in the conservatory, by frequently sprinkling 
the paths, ,curbs, and other evaporating surfaces, in 
warin weather ; and when syringing, sprinkle well the 
walls of the house, that they may give off in combina- 
tion with moisture the heat which they have absorbed 
during the day. In fine weather, a little before the sun 
goes off the Pelargonium-house, close it for an hour, and 
syringe the plants ; after which, air may again be given 
according to the state of the external atmosphere, In 
the Orchid-house the moisture should be moderate, 
unless when the weather is so fine that it may be accom- 
panied with light and heat. In watering and syringing, 
care must be taken to prevent the moisture lodging in 
the fyoung growths, as they are liable to damp off in 
their early stage. Constant attention will be necessary 
to keep the plants clean and free from insects, of which 
all the troublesome kinds breed most rapidly at this 
season. Encourage specimen plants of the choicer kinds 
of Fuchsias, Erythrinas, Oleanders, Brugmansias, 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, &c., for placing in the conserva- 
tory along with Balsams, Cockscombs, fAmaranthus, 
and other tender annuals usually grown for summer 
and autumn decoration ; all of which should be shifted 
on progressively, using rich loamy soil. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Prverizs.— During very strong bright sunshine, pay 
attention to the shading of all Pines, unless this is 
rendered unnecessary by Vines growing over them. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere, with a high temperature ; 
a free circulation of air during the day, and a more 
moderate one during the night also. Where they are 
grown in pots, the plants should be frequently examined, 
and repotted as they require it; that by shifting a few 
at different times, the fruit may come up and ripen in 
succession. Let us impress upon our younger readers 
the necessity of allowing plenty of room to Pines in all 
stages, that their leaves may take their natural curved 
shape, instead of compelling one another to stand erect. 
‘One of the most important points is to give plenty of 
air ; and if these items be attended to, the plants will 
acquire a sturdy habit, and with due care in other 
respects, the result will be large fine flavoured fruits 
upon small plants. Vineries.—If the outside borders 
have been kept covered with warm litter, according to 
previous recommendations, they will not require water, 
unless in very dry situations. They should, however, 
‘be occasionally examined and watered with liquid 
Manure or guano water, in the proportion of half an 
ounce to a gallon of water, if the state of the soil re- 
quires it. Give air early in the morning, commencing 
with a little, and increasing it gradually till mid-day. 
The crops for the supply of the family during the late 
autumn and winter months will now require regulating 
as regards bunches, Mertons,—Those who are anxious 
to produce Melons in the greatest perfection should 
plant about the beginning of May,as they thereby 
secure the four finest months in the year for growing 
and maturing them; and as they are also the months 
in which insects increase with the greatest rapidity, no 
pains should be spared to keep them in check, To this 
end ail damaged leaves should be removed, as insects 
generally effect alodgment most easily on those parts 
of the plants which have received some check in their 
healthy development. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Premising that the operation of planting out may 
‘mow commence in favourable localities, but as we do 
not yet consider it safe, except in such situations, we 
would not recommend too great precipitation in the 
matter, unless it be an object of the first importance to 
make a very early display ; and even in such a case 
abundant means of protection should be at command. 
The precariousness of our English climate renders such 
precautions indispensable. In our own case it is neces- 
sary, for the reason above mentioned, to plant very 
early; but to protect the plants in case of a sudden 
change in the weather, as well as to protect them from 
the rays of the sun, it is our practice to use branches of 
evergreens, the lower ends of which are sharpened and 
fixed in a leaning position over and amongst the plants. 
The Yew branches taken from the wall trees that no 
longer require covering also come in useful for this 
purpose. This isa simple method of preventing, at a 
small cost, a loss which would be irretrievable. We of 
course commence with the hardiest kinds, as Pent- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, &c., and follow with Calceolarias 
and Verbenas, selecting the best established of those 
plants, which have been gradually exposed to the open 
-air. Except in very extensive places, very little ad- 
vantage is gained by commencing too soon, and the 
“Meantime may be more usefully employed by per- 
forming all preliminary operations and getting the work 
forward elsewhere, that a strong force and undivided 
attention may be devoted to this work as soon as it may 

be prudently commenced. It will be advisable to cast 
an eye over the arrangement, and compare the quan- 
tity required with the total in stock, that any deficiency 
may be provided for by apportioning a smaller number 
to the different beds, or by substituting something else 
of which there is a greater abundance. Consideration 


should at the same time be given to making a provision 
for filling up the gaps, which are liable to occur under 
the most careful management. Let Neapolitan and 
Tree Violets be immediately parted, and planted in a 
frame of rich leafy soil on a shady border. Carnations, 
Picotees, Cloves, &c., should be immediately staked ; 
they are charming things for the flower garden, and in- 
valuable for supplying cut flowers for vases or bouquets. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Ranoncutuses.—Seedlings will now require particular 
attention, and every means adopted to ensure a luxu- 
riant growth, for according as the foliage is stout and 
vigorous, so will the roots be, and if they take up well, a 
good bloom may be expected from them the succeeding 
season. Those on beds should be kept perfectly clean, 
removing the weeds at an early period, before their roots 
get entangled amongst those of the Ranunculuses. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

All the shoots first produced on the Asparagus beds 
should be cut, both small and large, leaving none to 
shoot up into leaf, till the time comes when cutting is 
discontinued for the season, which will be about the ] 0th 
to the 15th of June. We have practised this mode for 
many seasons, and we find our beds improving yearly. 
If any are left sooner, even though very weak ones, 
they are developed at the expense of the shoots which 
are still to be thrown up; and the latter come smaller 
and less abundantly than they otherwise would. Where 
a portion of the Asparagus beds is yearly required for 
forcing, cutting should be discontinued, with a quantity 
sufficient to meet this demand, at least a fortnight 
earlier than from the general beds. Seakale pots, and 
the materials with which they have been surrounded, 
should now be cleared away, the remaining etiolated 
foliage cut off, and the ground sprinkled with common 
salt and forked over, taking care not to injure the crowns. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Apricot walls must be frequently examined, and the 
caterpillars destroyed ; and where the fruit has set very 
thickly, a portion of those where they are most crowded 
should be removed at once, taking care, however, to 
leave twice as many as would constitute a fair crop, as 
they cannot be considered safe till the stoning is over. 
Disbudding of Peaches and Nectarines should also be 
proceeded with ; and both these and the Apricots should 
be washed with the engine at least once a week. The 
remains of the evergreen branches may be removed 
where the fruit is set, as their presence is no longer 
useful, but rather injurious, from being so closely in 
contact with the leaves. We find the plan of fixing 
canvass upon rollers to answer admirably as a protec- 
tion for fruit trees on walls. © Although the first expense 
is rather costly, I have no doubt it will becheapin theend. 
Where the walls are furnished with projecting coping or 
weather-boards, the soil at the foot of the walls is liable 
to become very dry ; if upon examination it is found to 
be so, it should be well watered, and at the same time 
the soil should be loosened and a little soot dusted 
amongst it, as such a situation affords an_ excellent 
harbour for insects in various stages. The water 
used to moisten the soil will assist in destroying 
these pests, if it have soot dissolved init. After the 
natural gross luxuriance of Pear trees has been over- 
come, they generally mature more blossom buds than 
they can set; and still more fruit is set than can be 
properly supported. In the first struggle for existence, 
it sometimes happens that more embryos fall off than 
can be conveniently spared; and to prevent this, the 
blossoms of choice varieties should be thinned. 
Advantage may be taken of this, to balance the rates 
of their growth, calculating the strength of each, and 
leaving sufficient to prevent grossness, but removing 
enough to prevent any stunting or mutual impoverish- 
ment being caused by a superabundance of flower buds. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending May 2, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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Average.... 30.222 | 40.158 | 56.0 | 33.3 | 44.6 | 47.8 | 48.3 

26—Cloudy and cold, with brisk N.E. wind; fine; cloudy. 

27—Cloudy and cold; fine; clear at night. 

26—Cloudy and cold; fine; clear. 

29—Fine with clouds, and dry air; cloudy at night, 

30—Cold and dry; fine; dry cold wind; cloudy. . 
1—Cloudy snd cold, with brisk wind ; slight frost at night. 
v—Fine; air excessively dry; sharp frost at night. 

Mean temperature of the week, 64 deg. below the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending May 11, 1850. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 6th 
1830—therm, 51 deg.; and the lowest on the 11th, 1838—therm. 27 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Back Numsers: One shilling will be given for No. 35, 1847. 
Booxs: J Messenger. Lindley’s ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom” may be 
had of all booksellers, For price and other particulars, see 
an advertisement in another column,t 


CHRONICLE. 


[May 4, 


Gnraprs: CB. Your Grapes may be mildewed; but the three 
berries you have sent us are affected by rust. Sulphur will 
kill mildew if it is applied the moment the fungus appears.t 

Heatina: J SL. We are not sure that we understand your 

lan; if we do, there is no objection to it, The essentials in 

olmaise heating are to throw the heated air at once into the 
house, to have heating-surface enough, and to take care that 
the openings through which the hot air enters the house are 
large enough, They can hardly be too large. 

Insects: JJ’, The beetles which bave eaten the young leaves 
of your Vines are Elater (Athous) vittatus, the larvze of which 
are wireworms ; as many as possible should therefore be de- 
stroyed at once, either by hand picking or shaking the 

lants. W,—ste. Thanks for the specimen of the bark of the 

ownton Pippin with its inclosed insect, which we fear is 
damaged. Will you seek for more specimens, and confine 
them in a box till they become winged, and then favour us 
with one of the moths. W.—Canfordiensis. The larye which 
have eaten off the Barley are the real wireworm, or laryx of 
Elater segetis. Gard, Chron, (1845, p, 344), 1, the plant at- 


tacked by—2, the wireworm of the natural size; 3, the same 
magnified; 4, the perfect beetle; 5, the same magnified. 
The plan of laying down patches of damp Grass, or burying 
them in open wicker baskets in different part of the fielde, 
inspecting them every other morning, is one of the most 
effectual methods for destroying these insects, W.—Agricola. 
The insects sent are the real culprits, being the true wire- 
worms, See the answer to “ Canfordiensis.” W.—E£ H, The 
beetles which have attacked the young Vine shoots by night 
are the two species of Vine weevils, Otiorhynchus sulcatus 
and picipes. Continue your search by night, laying down a 
white cloth beneath the plants, which must be smartly and 
suddenly shaken about midnight; the insects will fall to the 
ground, and must then be destroyed. W.—C L. The beetles 
which have attacked your Plum trees (you do not say in what 
manner) are the red-legged weevil (Otiorhynchus tenebri-~ 
cosus). They may be destroyed in the manner described in 
the preceding answer to ‘‘E. H.” W.—A &, The publication 
“Insecta Britannica,” will be commenced as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers’ names are obtained. Tho sub- 
scription is to extend to five volumes, ¢.¢., a yolume per 
annum, at the price of 18s. Each volume will comprise 4 
separate tribe, and will be illustrated with plates of generic 
details. You will find a prospectus addressed to your initials 
at our office. W.i—G B, We suppose the buds and bark of 
your Rose trees must have been attacked by the weevil 
Otiorbynchus tenebricosus, which hides iteelt during the 
day, and must be sought for at night. W.—IW A, Newport. 
The grubs which have destroyed your Oats and Vetches are 
the young state of the common daddy-long-legs. Turn up 
the soil, and send a number of ducks into the field, and when 
the flies appear, employ children to destroy them. W. 

Kinney Beans: A B, There can belittle advantage or economy 
in ‘sowing Kidney Beans very thickly om any spare piece 
of groundand afterwards transplanting them to their proper 
place.” The plan may be practised by market-gardeners, 
but we have not seen it adopted near London.t 

Names or PLAnts: We have to ask for the patience of two or 
three correspondents under this head until we can find leisure 
to examine what they have sent. They will all be answered 
next week.—C 7. Nemophila discoidalis, 

New Hoittanp SEEDs: A Olergyman. These are not from 
Australia, but from tropical India, They are all stove plants, 
and none of them much worth growing. Canna indica, the 
common Indian Shot, will flower out of doors if raised and 
treated like a tender annual. 

Paxton’s CorTacERs’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d,, or 5s. for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry, ¢ 

PLANTS DAMAGED IN TRAVELLING BY RAILWAY: J F complains 
of the gross negligence of those through whose hands parcels 
are conveyed from London, He states that he received, from 
a well-known nursery in London, advice of a basket of plants 
(according to order), which was sent to the railway station 
on the Friday, but did not come to hand till the Monday. Its 
contents were packed (he is confident) most carefully, and, 
with fair treatment, would have travelled any distance; but, 
out of 21 pots, seven were broken to shivers and the plants 
damaged, and two other pots arrived quite empty, He adds, 
“‘You can easily imagine in what state Calceolarias would 
arrive under these circumstances.” We insert his complaint 
at his request ; but we very much doubt the good packing he 
speaks of. ‘ ; 

Tue TBANSMUTATION OF Species: F LS. This is a speculation 
and not an ascertained fact. We have never been able to 
obtain satisfactory evidence that it happens; on the other 
hand it is impossible to prove a negative. As to mere 
opinions they are of little value either one way or the other, 
We do not recognise the seeds from Cusco, but we will 
examine them at leisure, and, if we can identify them, report 
further. 

Vine Borpers: J S H. It would be desirable not to have the 
border less than 10 feet wide; but under limited circum. 
stances, as regards space, you may succeed in having good 
crops for some years with a border 5 feet wide. Perhaps you 
will have the kindness to state the aspect of the wall for 
which you require to know the most suitable trees.|| 

Misc: S A. Annuals sown round standard Roses, for the 
summer months, will not damiage the Roses, provided they 
grow close to their stems,f 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, 

CALCEOLARIAS: Amicus. Very pretty ; but not equal to kinds 
of the same colours already in cultiyation.*> —_ 

CrneRariAs: JM, Quite withered up when received, but appa- 
rently worthless.*—A #. 1, white tipped with purplish lilac, 
dark disc; agood flower. 2, violet purple, with a circle of white 
surrounding a dark centre ; beautifulin colour, but too starry, 
3, light blue, with a white circle surrounding a dark blue diec ; 
irregular, and otherwise inferior to kinds already in cultiva- 
tion, 4, purplish lilac with a dark centre. Of the four sorts 
sent 1 is the best.*—V W. Nicely packed, and arrived in ex. 
cellent condition. 1, white tipped with purplish lilac, dark 
disc. 2, purplish lilac, with a circle of white round a dark 
disc, 3, like 1, but more broadly tipped with purplish lilac, 
4, light blue, with a narrowcircle of white round a dark disc, 
5, like 1 and 3, but smaller. All clean looking bold flowers, 
but irregular and somewhat defective in shape.* 

DovusteE AuricuLA: JV A. Double flowers are not unknown to us, 
but we have not before seen one like the specimen sent. Ifa 
seedliug, and it is constant in its character, it will be worth 
propagating, for though not ranking as a florists’ flower, yet 
it will have admirers on account of its singularity,* 
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ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
can be had on application, aRatis (for one penny stamp), 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Wornirs, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Mancory Wourzer, Crover, &c., as well as all the 
best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 

The following is an extract from the Catalogue, 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s. 8d. 
Ditto ditto ... se ena re +. pergt.1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per lb., 8d. pergt.1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per lb., Sd. per qt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per 1b., 8d. perqt. 1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb., 6d, per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot om a see per tb, 10.10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel vw. =6perlb, 0 8 
True Italian Rye-grass A ar per bush. 7 0 
Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d.to0 7 
Large Cattle Parsnip ae er lb.,1s.to 1 6 


c cme aD 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
Suit various soils, at 30s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs, of heavy seed to each acre, f 

All orders above 2. will be delivered free of carriage 


to any slation on the Great Western, Bristol and 


oO 


GRICULTURAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 

LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim- 
plicity, price 31, 5s, to be had of the Maker, Mr. Jonn Davis, 
Optician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 
part of the empire. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
EB DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 


putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 


Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 


Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- inqu.din.s maby, bavobigined Je, Measra,Nawom’s Academy, in 


men had obtained only the fair market price of their 
labour, or of whatever other commodity they may 
have had to offer, then every trade would have had 
to maintain just that number of hands which, in its 
existing condition, and in equal proportion with 
other occupations, it was at any time able for ; and 
agriculture would not have had dependant upon it 
that superabundance of labourers of which im ts 
present condition* it now has to complain. And 
the remark is as true of farmers as it is of labourers; 
neither class has anything to complain of the other 
in this aspect of their relationship ; but each has a 
great deal to complain of those circumstances which, 
by unnaturally swelling its own ranks, have induced 
an unnatural competition there. 

We believe, then, that a considerable reduction of 
wages is taking place in the agricultural districts at 
present, chiefly owing to the diminished influence of 
those mischievous causes which have maintained 
the hitherto unnaturally high rates, but also no 
doubt owing, in part, to the diminished employment 
which farmers have been offering. We sincerely 


ways ; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 


addition to a good modern education, 


Mr. Nessiv’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 


Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona. 


hope that while the former of these causes takes full 
effect, the latter will soon cease to operate. 


Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 
WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


personally or by letter. 


The terms of the School can be had on application either 


TURNIP SEEDS. 


ATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools, Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. Id. aset. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, ls. 2d. each. 


W SKIRVING begs te ‘acquaint his Friends and 
e the Public, that he has no Agent in Town or Country, 
and that the price of his Improved Swede, and also his 
Improved Purple-top Yellow Bullock Turnip Seed is this 


Patent fumigation, for destroying insects on plants, in 
greenhouses, &c.: at Messrs. J. H. Booppyer and Co.’s (late 
SrTurcu and Boonsyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail and 
Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, 
Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods from the best 
Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods forwarded to any 
part on the receipt of remittance. 
BELFAS?, 

PLAX DRESSING MACHINERY.—Persons wish- 

ing to put up Mills for Scutching or Dressing FLAX IN 
THE STRAW, can be supplied with the Improved Machinery 
recommended by the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ire- 
dand, on application to the makers, Mac ApAm Brothers and 
Co., Engineers, Soho Foundry, Belfast.—May 4. 


Ef YORAUEIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 
on Improved Principles; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
2 height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths, Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 

_ Direct to Joun Luca, Cheltenham. 


PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawiogs and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Roz and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road. 


OOK TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


HAFF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Billiter-street. 
N.B. Chafi-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired. 


How TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 
ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 


season ls. per pound, All other kinds of Turnip and Agri- 

cultural Seeds ,in general, of the most select description, at 

moderate prices, A remittance, or reference, from unknown 

correspondents, is respectfully requested to accompany orders. 
Liverpool, May 4. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, May S-—Agricu'tural Society of England. 
TaUBSDAY, = 9—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lreland, 
Wennespay, — 15—Agricultural Society of England. 
Taurspay, _- 16—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


We have to acknowledge, on behalf of our readers, 
the kindness with which so many correspondents 
have answered our enquiries about acricuLTURAL 
wacrs. Some of the results of the inquiry were 
tabulated in our last week’s columns, and the rest 
of the information received shall be published at 
intervals. 

Some of the statements of wages are accompanied 
by the intimation that they must be reduced very 
soon, masters being unable to wait any longer for 
those better prices of agricultural produce which 
alone can maintain them; and in other cases it is 
told us that a considerable reduction has already 
been enforced. And there can be no doubt that, in 
the majority of instances, higher wages have all 
along prevailed in the agricultural districts than 
would have resulted from the simple exercise of the 
law of demand and supply, under the circumstances 
in which agriculture has been placed; so that at 
any time there has been no other hindrance than 
the farmer’s own will to the reduction of the wages 
of the agricultural labourer. We could give notice 
to our labourers of a reduction of wages, to the 


Ir is scarcely to be credited that there are still 
districts in which it is the established custom to 
grow two white crops after a bare fallow. We had 
thought that a system so much at variance with every 
principle of agriculture had been buried with our 
grandfathers. The Committee on “ Agricultural 
Customs,” in their report, mention several places 
where this absurd rotation is still followed. Still it 
was to be expected that such practices were local 
and accidental, until we learn from a letter addressed 
by Lord Lonponperry to his tenantry that this anti- 
quated system is at this day the recognised plan fol- 
lowed on his immense estates. 

The following are the rules on which his lordship 
insists, for the future, that his land shall be farmed : 
—1l. Two white crops shall not be taken in succes- 
sion. 2. The Wheat land is this season to be sown 
with Clover. 3. All drained land to be green 
cropped. 4, ‘ The practice of taking Wheat after 
bare fallows to be discontinued.” 

The meaning of this last regulation, unless it be a 
repetition of No. 3, is not at all clear. 

But in what terms are we to describe the manage- 
ment which has been hitherto followed on an estate, 
where now, for the first time, the owner insists upon 
the cultivation of Clover between the white crops. 
This affords matter for serious reflection ; for, if upon 
this estate such a system has been hitherto followed, 
no doubt the neighbouring lands are in a similar 
condition. Without any personal reference to Lord 
LonponpErry’s farms, we cannot restrain our asto- 
nishment that a rotation which, in some parts of 
England and Scotland was abandoned 70 or 80 years 


ago, should yet have a recognised existence even in 


the remotest corner of Great Britain. 

It cannot possibly be that landowners and farmers 
are ignorant of the advantages of the introduction of 
Clover and the four-course system. The Clover, as 
requiring less labour than a corn crop, is one of the 
most valuable plants the farm produces. Besides, 
upon a farm where the system of two white crops 


look better than he now does when you are paying not Jess than 
32s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! 


JT)0O YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well—_MARY 
WEDLAKE anv CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
bushels daily and more, Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 
wall Railway. 
N.B. Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 

paMes LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound Waterrroor and FLExiste Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
eut of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely withgut danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ficularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J. L. H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


[ena BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZINC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, d&c., in boxes of 100, &c. The Zinc Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; ‘can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink. 

Sole agents in London, G, and J, Deane, Horticultural Imple- 
ment Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London-bridge, 


extra number of paupers. The first of these, though 


the second is a feature in the relationship between 
master and servant, which, in its personal form, is 
almost peculiar to the agricultural districts ; and the 
third, we have no doubt, has had a great deal to do 
with maintaining wages above what we believe to 
have been in many districts an unnaturally high 
minimum. The first and third of these causes must 
diminish in influence as food cheapens—the one, be- 
cause small receipts will very soon check a habzt 


of large payments ; and the other, because the neces- | 


Saries of life are now more cheaply attainable. The 
second cause, we believe, will diminish in its influ- 
ence upon wages as intelligence prevails ; the kindly 
feeling to which it is due will doubtless prevail and 
increase, but it will be confined to its own province, 
and not allowed to exercise itself in the payment of 
wages for labour, which is a purely commercial 
transaction. Anything which disturbs the natural 
exercise of the law of demand and supply must, we 
believe, in the long run, be mischievous; and unin- 
telligent benevolence, which creates such mischief, 
and the existing law of settlement, which perpetuates 
it, are equally injurious in their effects. If, allalong, 


amount of 15 or 20 per cent. on the present rates, 
to-morrow; and after, possibly, an explosion of 
angry feeling among themselves, we have no doubt 
that they would all be at work again within a 
week. And the only hindrances, we repeat, to our 
doing this are the ws inertie which tends to 
maintain existing practice—the kindly feeling which 
shrinks from anything personally injurious to one’s 
neighbour—and the fear of having to pay for an 


of course altogether indefensible, is, nevertheless, 
with most people of very considerable influence ; 


and a fallow are followed, one-third of the land must 
always be under the plough ; where Clover is intro- 
duced only one-fourth. Orupona farm of 300 acres, 
100 acres will be under the plough upon the three- 
course system; 75 acres will be under the plough 
upon the four-course system ; a difference of 25 acres, 
equal to the work of one pair of horses, or at least 
75/. per annum is saved in this item alone. 

Nor is this all; it would almost be worth the 
trouble to visit one of these benighted districts to 
see how the farmer manages. What does he make 
his manure from ? How does he feed his horses ? 
In fact, how does he manage to carry on his farm at 
all. Lord Lonponperry well remarks in the letter 
we have already quoted, by such a system “a con- 
tinued process of abstraction, and a gradual reduction 
of the good quality of the soil goes on,” which will 
end in the impoverishment and deterioration of the 
value of the land as certainly as takes place on the 
remoyal of coals or other mineral wealth. 

A great deal has been both said and written about 
bad farming, but this reveals to us a more serious 
practice of mismanagement on the part of the owner. 
If bad farming be blameable where the tenant is 


* We are not discussing the possibility of profitably employ~ 
ing more labour in agriculture; we are only urging the mis” 
chievous effect of any other cause, than the natural profits o 
the business, being at work to attract labourers to this employ- 
ment and keep them there. We have no doubt that there are 
few individual farmers who would not profit by the employ- 
ment of more labour on their farms ; and, supposing the com-~ 
mand of abundant capital, we believe that the interests of both 
farmer and labourer will be best served by employing a 
maximum of labour ata minimum of wages. We do not pro- 
pose a minimum weekly wage by which, at great ultimate cost 
to yourself, you would get all the decrepit in body and bankrupt 
in cbaracter upon your hands, but a minimum piecework wage 
which only good hands can accept; for the most efficient 
labour is always the cheapest, 
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perhaps only a yearly tenant, what shall we say in 
the case of a landowner who must have at least.a 
life interest in his estate. It is no slight palliation 
to the present low prices if they be the means of 
forcing landowners into a better system of manage- 
ment. C. 


HIGH FARMING. 

In’a former Paper I endeavoured to show by my own 
experience that high farming is profitable at about 
present prices ; and the prospects of everything about 
my farm lead me to retain that opinion. But this is a 
very different thing from maintaining the proposition 
enunciated in the title of Mr. Caird’s pamphlet—High 
Farming under Liberal Covenants the best Substitute for 
Protection—a proposition which I will endeavour now 
to show is far too general. ‘The proposition which Mr. 
Caird and other high farmers have successfully proved 
is this—that high farming under liberal covenants is a 
sufficient substitute for protection to the few who are 
likely to practise it, 

Mr. Caird says, “it has been suggested that, if high 
farming were universal, the supply of food might so 
increase as to render the system unprofitable. We fear, 
on the contrary, that a want of capital, on the part of 
both landlord and tenant, will prove, as hitherto, a 
serious obstacle to its extending with sufficient rapidity 
to keep pace with the demands of our increasing popula- 
tion.” Here the weakness of the high farming theory 
as pointing out a general remedy for agricultural diffi- 
culty is stated almost in so many words. It is evident 
that if the practice were universal, the consequent 
extremely low prices would render it unprofitable, On 
the other hand, if it were not universal, then high 
farming wonld of course be no benefit to those who did 
not practise it. The advice then to farm high is not a 
sufficient answer generally, though it may be in parti- 
cular cases, to those who complain of farming profits. 
It is either generally impracticable, or, if generally 
practicable, then would be unprofitable. This 1s a very 
important view of the question. If I am not mistaken 
the propriety of what is called high farming—that is, 
fattening large quantities of animals—of largely in- 
creasing produce prior to the discovery of the means of 
largely diminishing the cost of production—has been too 
eagerly advocated. When a manufacturer finds his 
produce likely to be permanently reduced in price from 
some cause or other over which he had no control, we 
don’t find him forthwith increasing his produce. He 
either invents new machinery, which shall enable him 
to produce at less cost, or he quits the manufacture. 
Analogous to this must be any general remedy for 
permanently reduced agricultural prices. If we cannot 
invent machinery, in the strict sense of the word, 
adequate to the occasion, we must discover or adopt 
new processes oy methods of agriculture, in which the 
cost of production shall be reduced, without reducing 
the rate of the wages of the labourers—a thing which 
is neither desirable nor possible in the face of an 
inereasing demand for their services in almost all non- 
agricultural employments. 

Again, this question is important, because, though 
high farming will be impracticable generally, owing to 
a want of capital, yet it is quite possible that, as often 
in past times other trades have suffered from over-pro- 
duction, and agriculture too under the artificial stimulus 
of unduly high prices, so it is quite practicable for high 
farming to become sufficiently general to make prices, 
if not unprofitable to the high farmers, still seriously so 
to all the rest who continue in the old way. Thus, 
suppose only one-sixth of the land to be cultivated in 
some such way as that of Mr. Caird. The produce of 
this sixth might, as that gentleman shows is done in his 
ease, be increased threefold. This would increase the 
whole produce of the country one-third. But, according 
to all past experience, prices fell much faster than the 


[May 4, 


question is, can I get 3 quarters? I must solve the 
problem by trying, but discussion would have helped 
me, if I could have got it, by giving information or 
correcting errors. Amicus Tull. 


HIGH FARMING IN AYRSHIRE. 

Tu lands of Myremill are situated in the parish of 
Maybole, about nine miles from Ayr. The occupation 
of the tenant, Mr. James Kennedy, extends to 560 
Scotch, or 600 imperial acres of arable land, the 
property of P. W. Kennedy, Esq., of Drummellan. 
The whole has been drained, and latterly a considerable 
portion of it, where the shallow system had been 
practised, has been re-drained 4 feet deep. This is now 
Mr, Kennedy’s minimum depth. The soil is various. 
Where Myremill houses are situated it is naturally thin, 
and resting on a tenacious till. There is little level land 
on the farm. "What is level is partly improved moss, 
and the remainder rich alluvial soil. The largest pro- 
portion is of medium tenacity, and has been well culti- 
vated for a considerable length of time. 

The buildings of Myremill are situated on an elevated, 
though not the highest, part of the farm, The old 
steading was tolerably suited to the green crop system 
as commonly followed ; but was far from being suf- 
ficiently commodious for the soiling system and other 
improvements which the proprietor and tenant, about a 
year and a half since, mutually agreed to carry out. 
An additional extensive range of buildings has accord- 
ingly beenerected. The first of these to which we were 
conducted was the forage house. It is 66 feet in length, 
by 22 in width. Turnips and other food for present use 
are stored here, and there are two wide carriage 
entrances to it. It is floored with tiles. The hay-cutter 
and Turnip washer and cutter are placed in it, and are 
connected with the steam engine at the other side of the 
court by an underground shaft, The hay-cutter is by 
Mr. John Cornes, Barbridge, and cost 14/., exclusive 
of the gearing. Wewere much pleased with the Turnip 
washer and cutter. The washer externally has the 
appearance of a revolving cylinder hung at.a consider- 
able inclination, The inside fitting is that of a screw, 
and there is plenty of water run into it from a pipe. 
The Turnips are thrown in at an opening in the upper 
end of the cylinder in twos or threes at regular intervals ; 
but the individual at work is kept busily employed. 
The turning of the cylinder causes them to revolve 
round the axis in the spiral convolutions until they 
reach the other end, when at the same regular intervals 
—once for each revolution of the cylinder—they are 
thrown out washed, and are then carried up by elevators 
on a gutta percha belt to the eutter, which finishes the 
work. One person to throw in the Turnips and one to 
shovel them out from below the cutter, will, with the 
aid of these mechanical contrivances, prepare a day’s 
Turnips for 200 cattle in less than an hour and a half. 
We regard the washing of Turnips as of great import- 
ance with the heavy soil.and soft climate of Ayrshire. 
By these contrivances it is easily effected 5 indeed it 
would require the same number of hands to attend to 
the cutter alone without washing. The Turnip waggons 
are altogether of metal. They have four wheels with 
movable axles like that of a carriage in front, so as to 
turn easily. The cutters with gearing, &c., are so 
constructed that they can be removed during summer 
when they are not required, and the house is used for 


comfort and rapid improvement, The largest stalls are 
7 feet 10 inches by 7} feet, and they are gradually made 
less, so as to be suitable for different sizes of cattle, 

The plan of box-feeding is carried on in two other 
houses, which contain nearly 40 head of cattle. It has 
been frequently urged that box-fed cattle must, of neces- 
sity, be kept ina filthy state. The inspection of the 
boxes at Myremill convinced us of the groundlessness 
of this objection, as the cattle contained in them were 
as sleek and clean in the skin as those in the stalls. To 
our view, the chief objections to the system are, that it 
requires a greater extent of housing and more litter, 
and the work of feeding is not so convenient; and as 
the liquid, instead of running to the tank, is completely 
absorbed by the litter, it causesa greater amount of 
cartage, and gives less work for the steam-engine. Mr, 
Kennedy’s boxes, which are constructed for the accom- 
modation of two cattle each, are 13 feet by 10 feet. It 
will thus be seen that a building which is large enough 
for 20 cattle in boxes, would contain 30 in roomy stalls. 
And it is asserted by Mr. Huxtable, with appearance 
of reason, that straw, though it contains but a smal} 
proportion of nutritious matter, may be used to better 
purpose than by being trodden down for manure. B 
cutting it for mixing with cooked food in winter, and the 
quickly-grown succulent Grasses in summer, its mere 
bulk is of advantage for filling the capacious stomach 
of the ox, and causing him to ruminate more ; and it is 
at the same time useful from its slightly astringent effect 
on the bowels, which are apt to be over-laxative from 
the free use of Turnips or Italian Rye-grass. Takin 
all these considerations into account, we think that the 
system of stall-feeding should be preferred in all plans 
for the building or remodelling of steadings. 

There is accommodation altogether for 150 fatting 
cattle at Myremill, and Mr. Kennedy can put up 80 
more at his out-farms. He has sold 300 fat since 
harvest, and bought others in their stead. And the 
cattle are brought into a condition in which they realise 
the highest market price. To those who feel an 
interest in such matters it certainly is no ordimary treat 
to see these large buildings filled with fine cattle ing 
thriving condition, and all the operations connected 
with them going on like clockwork. There are few 
places we presume where such an extensive and well. 
conducted manufactory of beef can be seen, 

The cooking-house for the cattle is floored with tiles 
as already described. On one side of it are arranged 
four large boilers, in which linseed is cooked by con- 
densed steam from the engine. About half an hour 
suffices for this. As soon as it is prepared, it is thrown 
in a hot state over cut hay, chaff, Bean-meal, and 
bruised Oats, or whatever is used for mixing at the 
time. ‘The whole is allowed to lie on the floor, accord- 
ing to the plan of Mr. Warnes, until the dry chaff or 
hay absorbs the mucilaginous matter of the linseed, 
The ordinary feeding at present used is, for each fatten- 
ing animal—about 50 lbs. of cut Turnipsat5am, At 
11 o’clock, 15 to 16 lbs. of the cooked food, followed by 
a little dry hay. At 5 Pp.M., another 50 lbs. of cut 
Turnip and hay or straw, after which the cattle are 
littered up for the night. The granary is over the 
forage house, with a flight of steps outside, It is well 
lighted and aired, and also, we are happy to say, well 
filled, notwithstanding its great extent. Immediately 
connected with the engine is a machine for bruising 


the green food. 

The two new byres run at right angles from the side 
of the forage house. Their width is just equal to its 
length. In each of the byres, 52 cattle are placed in 
two rows, with a centre passage—6 feet wide—and a 
passage at each side before their heads—4} feet in 
width. ‘There are three doors from the forage house to 
each byre, corresponding to the passages, and one at the 
other end from the centre passage, opening to the 
manure heap. The passages and the stalls where the 


increase of produce which may happen in the course of cattle stand are paved with tiles laid with mortar upon 


a year orso. So that itseems no unreasonable thing to 
imagine that high farming extended over no more than 
one-sixth of the farmers might cause a reduction of 33 
per cent. in prices, a reduction which would be pretty 
much like ruin to the other five-sixths, Probably it is too 
extreme a supposition that one-sixth of the land could be 


sand, the same as the floor of the forage house. It 
forms quite a smooth walk for running the feeding 
waggons upon. Under each of the bullocks, the tiles 
are laid in a slightly concave form, and the lowest of 
these in the centre is perforated with holes, through 
which the liquid of the animal is drained to the pipe 


brought under high cultivation in a sufficiently short | underneath, which communicates with the tank. 
time to produce such great reduction in prices as that, | Tunnels, 3 feet square, for the admission of air, are 
but the illustration serves to show there is some force | constructed under each of the four walks in front of the 
in the argument which Mr. Caird has somewhat| cattle. There are gratings outside to admit currents of 


logically encountered. 


air at both ends, with boards to regulate the admission 


Far more probable, however, is it that a want of | of the air. There are also air gratings over the tunnels 
capital,on the part of both landlord .and tenant, will opposite each stall of cattle. The impure air escapes 
render high farming impracticable over a wider extent | by ventilation in the roof. There is a substantial stone 
of land than the increasing population will keep up with. | trough before each animal, with an opening from the 
The problem then will still remain to be solved, how | one to the other, about 6 inches from the bottom. By 
farming shall be made profitable at low prices to the | connecting the troughs at the upper end of the byres 
great majority who cannot adopt what is called high | with the water pipe, by means of gutta percha hose, the 
farming. I suspect this problem is capable of being | whole of the troughs are filled to that depth without 
solved in a great variety of ways, but that no one|more trouble. The plentiful supply of water in the 
uniform system of husbandry is able to meet the case. | pipes admits, likewise, of the drains which carry off the 
One system, however, I think capable and worthy of liquid manure to the tanks being flushed three or four 
extensive adoption, and have in a former Paper called| times a week, or more frequently, if it be thought 
attention to it. I allude to the system of Jethro Tull. | necessary, so that there is no danger of their choking. 
This may be called cheap farming. I am disappointed On entering these byres, one feels agreeably surprised 
that my communication on the subject elicited no | alike by their extent and their clean tidy appearance. 
remarks in the Gazetle. My experimental acre is They are each 94 feet in length by 33 feetin width and 
looking beautiful. On part of it the Wheat constitutes | 11 feet in height. They are lathed and plastered over, 
the third successive crop, and there it looks the best, | and the camsiled roofs with rows of ventilating sky-light 
but I fear I drilled it too thick, But this I am satisfied | windows at each side, give them quite an airy appear- 
of, that 3 quarters to the acre under this system will|ance. The two byres are stalled for the accommodation 


pay me better than 5 quarters under the high farming 
Bystem, pursued as stated in my former paper. The 


of 104 cattle, and as filled at present, from the clean and 
quiet state of the animals, haye all the appearance of 


corn and linseed. It was constructed by Mr. John 
Young, of Ayr, and it does him much credit, as we haye 
not anywhere seen this description of work more 
efficiently performed, In the same building there is 
also a circular saw for cutting wood for farm purposes, 

The entire drainage of the steading is carried in the 
first instance to a small cesspool, where any sediment it 
contains settles to the bottom and the liquid fiows into 
a tank at hand. This tank is 48 feet long, 14 wide, and 
15 deep. The second tank is of the same length and 
width, and is 11 feetdeep. The tanks are formed by 
digging out the earth, building the sides without 
puddling, as the stiff subsoil does not require it, and 
arching over the top. The two are capable of containing 
upwards of 100,000 gallons. The liquid manure is 
pumped by the engine from the first to the second tank, 
where it is diluted with water, according to its strength 
and the state of the weather, and is made ready for 
being discharged upon the fields. It is obvious thatia 
steady supply of water is required for this and the 
various other purposes about the steading, Such has 
been obtained by bringing it in pipes from a higher 
level, at a distance less than a mile. 

Cast-iron pipes have already been laid down for con- 
veying the liquid from the tanks to 350 Scotch acres of 
land. There are stop-cocks in the centres of the fields, 
generally for each 10 acres of land. To these, when a 
particular field is to be manured, gutta percha pipes are 
attached in lengths of about 30 feet, and a hose at the 
end for discharging the liquid over the field. The opera- 
tion is begun at the centre by describing a circle round 
the cock, which circle is gradually widened by adding 
to the gutta percha till the whole field is taken in, 
Before gutta percha came into use, a few years ago, 
such a plan could not have been adopted. It is i 
only substance known which combines the essential 
requisites of strength and flexibility, When we saw 
the process in full play on Friday, the jet from the 
hose was discharged to a distance of 120 feet, and the 
steam engine, which is of 12 horse power, was working 
a powerful threshing machine at the same time. It 
fell like a heavy shower over the ground, saturating it 
in an evenly manner. A man to direct the jet, so as 
‘to attain an equal distribution of the manure, and.a 
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boy to assist in moving the pipes, are all that are 
required on the field, In this manner the steam-engine 
and foree-pump will manure 10 acres of land in a day, 
throwing on from 8 to 10 tons per acre. There is no 
danger of the pipes suffering from too high pressure, 
though an obstruction should occur to prevent the efflux 
of the liquid. A strong cast-iron apparatus, of a 
globular form, connected with the pipes, and air-tight 
outside, is placed near the engine. When the pipes are 
full, and the engine still at work, the liquid is foreed 
towards the globe, and when the pressure comes up to 
a certain degree of force, the compressed air acts on the 
safety valve of the engine, and the liquid, no longer 
impelled, runs back along a conduit into the tank. 
When the engine, the pumps, and the pipes are thus 
in complete order, it is evidently of great importance to 
make them do as much work as possible. An attempt 
is to he made at Myremill to dissolve a large proportion 
of the solid manure and force it through the pipes, and 
thus effect a great saving of manual and horse labour. 
The bullocks which are so well provided with a clean 
dry bed, will receive as little litter as possible, and the 
manure which is thus made, almost free from straw, 
will be conveyed to a large tank and dissolved with 
water, or, at least, brought to such a degree of thinness 
as, it is expected, will admit of its being pumped out. 
A large additional tank is laid off for this purpose, 
alongside of another new one for liquid. The two will 
be capacious enough to hold 200,000 gallons. If this 
plan succeed, and we can see no formidable objection to 
it, it will cause a great saving at that busy season—the 
time of Turnip-sowing, Besides this, what is to prevent 
Mr. Kennedy from watering a field at sowing time, and 
thus, by a day’s work of the engine, he may obtain a 
Turnip braird in a droughty season over 10 acres of 
land, and imerease the crop by 50 or it may be 100 


- tons? It is altogether a great advance in the way of 


high and economic cultivation. 

: We can scarcely indicate the course of cropping which 
is likely to he adopted at Myremill. The system points 
to an extensive growth of the succulent Grasses and 
roots, for which our island climate is so suitable, A 
great number of cattle may thus, at all seasons, be fed, 
rich manure made, and the land brought to a garden- 
like state of fertility. As yet, Mr. Kennedy is but 
feeling his way : but, from the result of trials already 
made, he will be induced to sow annually a considerable 
breadth of Italian Rye-grass, A field of 10 Scotch acres, 
which produced a Turnip crop in 1848, was sown with 
Dickenson’s Italian Rye-grass in April, 1849. Towards 
the end of May, when the Grass had come up, it was 
dressed with guano. It will be recollected that the 
month of May last was very cold and backward, and it 
was near the beginning of July before the first of it was 
ready tocut. During the next three months the field, by 
cutting and soiling, afforded feeding to 80 fatting cattle 
and 20 horses. In addition to the Grass, the horses 
had two feeds of Oats, and the cattle 4 lbs. of oilcake, 
daily. The whole of the field was cut three times, and 
a part of it four times. The land from which each 
day’s Grass was taken was manured with liquid in the 
afternoon, as at Sutton Waldron and Auchness, This 
year the same field will yield a good cut by the end of 
April, and the manuring can be kept up more efficiently 
now that the pipes are laid down. As an evidence of 
the good feeding qualities of the Grass, it may be 
mentioned that 20 of the cattle which were purchased 
at Ardrossan tryst last year, and fed on it, gave 50s. 
a head of profit for six weeks’ keep. At the time 
when the cattle were accustomed to it they would not 
eat red Clover. 

The reader may wish to have an idea of the cost of 
remodelling and extending the steading and the other 
works in counection with the scheme. This is of 
essential importance in forming an estimate of the plan, 
as its merits must be ultimately tested by the question 
of profit. We are not prepared to enter minutely into 
figures, but may state generally, that the cost of the 
pipes is from 30s, to 40s. for each Scotch acre within 
their range; and the entire expenditure on houses, 
tanks, engine, pumps, pipes, rails, &c., is not much 
more than would suffice to thorough drain the land. 
Such an outlay should not discourage any liberal land- 
lords, who may have thoughts of making a similar 
experiment : and it would be very much for the interests 
of agriculture that a number of others should be made 
in different parts of the country, as people in general 
are most satisfied with results of which they have been 
personally cognisant. After Seeing the extent and 


excellence of the works at Myremill, we were a little | 


surprised on learning that the expenditure was not much 
greater than it really is, The byres, for instance, 
which we have described, and the plan of which we 
would recommend for adoption wherever fatting of dairy 
stocks are kept, cost very little more than common 
erections for cattle throughout the country. The usual 
calculation for slate-roofed byres on extensive estates in 
this neighbourhood, is 57. for each head of cattle which 
they have spaceto accommodate, Those at Myremill cost 
67, per head: and when we consider the benefits to be 
derived from good lighting and thorough ventilation— 
the facility of labour by the smooth, wide, durable 
walks—and the comforts of dryness and cleanness to 
the animals—the advantages joined appear to us much 
more than commensurate with the additional outlay. 
When instances of high-farming are promulgated, 
there has been a tendency of late to view them through 
a political medium. This is to be regretted, in so far 
38 lt prevents people from considering the subject dis- 
Passionately, but even this feeling has given rise to a 


more widely spread spirit of enquiry, and in this respect 
will be productive of good. The advocates of progress 
may be assailed and browbeat on all hands, but there is 
little danger that the onward tendency of the age will 
receive any serious check from the evanescent bitterness 
of politics. 

We are sure that our readers will join with us in 
heartily wishing that success may crown the great 
experiment, of which we have endeavoured to give a 
slight outline. The friends of progress, everywhere, 
are under a debt of gratitude to Mr, Kennedy of 
Drummellan for the magnificent example he is giving of 
what science and art can do for the advancement of 
agriculture. Abridged from the Ayr Advertiser of 
April 11. 


Home Correspondence. 

Application of Steam Power.—The answer to your 
subscriber’s letter respecting the best mode of applying 
the power of a steam-engine to general agricultural pur- 
poses will be—Let him get a steam-engine of the size he 
mentions and put a large pulley on the fly-wheel shaft ; 
let him then in asuitable part of the barn put up a shaft 
with a pulley opposite the one on the fly-wheel, which 
shaft he can then turn by a belt made of gutta percha, 
which is the best material for the purpose. On this 
shaft he can put various pulleys, of such sizes as he may 
require, and by putting pulleys on the different machines 
to be turned he can work them all with belts. He will 
have to caleulate the size of his pulleys so as to attain 
the requisite speed ; thus, supposing the engine makes 
80 revolutions a minute, the pulley on the fly-wheel 
shaft being 30 inches in diameter, and the pulley on the 
working shaft 12 inches, this shaft will make 2} revo- 
lutions for one of the engine, or 200 a minute. Now, to 
work a threshing-machine, which should make 800 re- 
volutions a minute, he must put a 4 feet pulley on his 
shaft, and a1 foot pulley on the shaft of the drum of 
the threshing-machine. Or to work a chaff-cutter 
which should make 100 revolutions a minute, he must 
put a1 foot pulley on the working shaft, and a 2 feet 
one on the chaff-cutter. To steam the Flax he must 
have a valve attached to the boiler, which will turn the 
steam into the pipes put round the Flax. I have here 
a six-horse power engine doing all this, and a Flax 
rolling and Flax seutching mill of the most improved 
construction, all of which I wish to dispose of at a very 
low price, as Iam giving up this farm. Perhaps your 
correspondent might like to purchase them, as they seem 
to answer his description. Henry Crockford. 

The Progress of a Storm.—Having an engagement 
about 25 miles from home on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, April 4th, I had an opportunity of observing the 
course and velocity of the progress of storms ashore, 
which does not often occur. The previous night had 
been one of most violent tempest ; a gale from south- 
west, coramencing at noon of the Wednesday about 
south, and shifting gradually round to the west, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain, till noon on Thursday, at 
which time the rain having ceased, and the blue sky 
glimpsing out occasionally, I set out on my journey, 
travelling in a direction about north-east. However 
by 2 o'clock, having gone 14 miles, I found the day 
rather got worse than better, the blue sky disappeared, 
and the flying scud of the morning seemed to settle 
down again into rain. I therefore availed myself of the 
hospitality of a friend by the wayside, to rest my horse 
till 3 o’clock, by which time the sky had become blue 
again, the sun shone out cheerfully, and I started once 
more, expecting a pleasant drive. But, no; to my sur- 
prise, in less than half an hour, the haze came on again, 
the clouds thickened around me, and soon after 4 o’clock 
I arrived at my journey’s end, just in time to escape 
the drenching of the stormy evening which was closing 
in upon me. The interval between my arrival and the 
sounding of the dinner bell was so engrossed by an ani- 
mated discussion on the merits of your friend “ Por- 
cius and his Pigs,” that we quite forgot to think of the 
weather, that interesting topic of all Englishmen, until 
we were hurried away to make a hasty toilette, when 
looking out at the storm I expected to see, to my sur- 
prise I was gladdened with the brightly sinking sun, 
whilst in the north-east alone the dark bank of clouds 
showed that my course had followed the storm, and that 
the variations of weather which I had experienced 
during the day were due to the unequal pace with 
which I had followed the march of the tempest’s track. 
Ff, P. B. M., April 6. 

Garden Allotments.—W ill any of your numerous cor- 
respondents be kind enough to answer me the following 
queries relative to garden allotments in agricultural dis- 
tricts, and give me any hint by which the system may 
be made to work advantageously. The amount of land 
let out in allotments to the poor? Atwhatrate per pole 
[5% yards square] it is let? The quality of the land 
when first let out? Its present quality? Does the 
system work well for the poor? The average amount 
of poor rates before the introduction of the allotment 
system? The present amount of poor-rates? What 
quantity ofland is allotted to each family? The usual 
number of labourers out of employ before the system 
was introduced? The present usual number of 
labourers out of employ ? How the farmers regarded 
the system when first introduced ? How they look at 
itnow? Its moral tendency. R. G., April 15. 

Cattle Feeding.—With reference to my statement of 
the 2d March last (Agricultural Gazette, p. 139), have 
been presented with the following valuation of the 
manure, on the principle deduced from the very exten- 
sive and elaborate experiments of Mr. Lawes,—that the 


nitrogen carried off by the butcher in feeding stock ie 
equivalent to the difference between that element and 
ammonia, or to the hydrogen which enters into its com- 
position in the formation of the latter ; the computation 
will therefore stand thus : 


tons. lbs, 


Meal, bran, and Pollard .,, 155 = 347,200 at 3 per cent, 10,416 


Straw 153 = 842,700 ,, 4», 4, 1,714 
Ray Mises tras: piss) VOL SHBTALED 550 Ldg5) ins 872 
Mangold Wurzel ......cse 340 = 761,600 eas oy =: 2,258 
(388 Ibs, at 1 of nitrogen.) 
RNveucaicssrtsdimaaiescs cacy saccirs 90 = 191,600 “se Ae 382 
(44 lbs, per ton.) 
Green crops, and after feed, 56 acres, estimated as dry 
at 14 ton per acre .......,.... 84 = 188,160 at 1 per cent. 1,882 
Slaughtered stock, offal, and blood, 10,000,,10 ,, ,, ,000 
Left on the land the tops of Mangold Wurzel, 105 tons, 
at 13 per cent, tee 1,365 
Tops of Swedes, 30 tons, at 10 per cent, 300 
OBI ABCs icant catintsues ian nedlanes ncanaise —_ 
Ibs, 20,184 


20,184 lbs. of ammonia at 6d. will amount to 5047, 12s., 
so that, on the moderate computation of the above, my 
prospective crops will have to be charged with this sum 
to the credit of my cattle and green crops of 1849. But 
even allowing for a considerable loss by evaporation, or 
from other causes, there will remain an immense amount 
of carbonaceous and alkaline substances, and all the 
phosphate of lime—which was not required in the 
animal economy. I think we may safely conclude that 
by proper management of stock, on an average ‘of 
seasons, there is no cheaper way of maintaining or 
increasing the fertility of our coils, than by a large con- 
sumption of purchased food, aided by the root and green 
crops of our farms—provided we economise the manure, 
which is rarely done. Every day’s experience convinces 
me that the cooking and preparation of our straw, hay, 
meal (and possibly our roots), is essential to the 
profitable feeding of our animals ; but more of this here- 
after. J. J. Mechi, Tiptree Hall, April 18. 

On Farm Buildings—It has often occurred to me 
that it would be very advantageous to have a second 
floor over the whole ground area of a farmery, and 
standing on cast-iron pillars, which would also support 
the root of corrugated iron. On this second floor every 
sort of food would be prepared, and let fall from it upon 
the places where wanted for use. For this purpose 
there will be laid a number of railways on which light 
waggons will run and convey the articles to the proper 
places. The steam power of the threshing machinery 
will be the “ primum mobile” of the whole concern ; 
the making of the power will be done on the ground, 
and the scutching apparatus will be on the second floor. 
The unthreshed corn will be raised to the second floor by 
means of travelling carriers, and also the roots, as Tur- 
nip, Beet-root, and Potatoes. Cutters for hay and 
straw may be placed on one side of the threshing 
power, and for roots on the other, and all impelled by 
the agency of steam. Being laid in depots, the chaff 
and sliced roots can be conveyed to any place on the 
railways, and let fall from the waggons into the cribs 
and mangers. Litter in the shape of uncut straw will 
be deposited in the same way over the yards. This idea 
arises from the practice of millers raising aloft the crude 
article of manufacture, and letting it fall to'the ground 
in the condition of use. <A descending body is always 
easily commanded, and can be made to pass through 
any number of performances before it reaches the ground 
and requires to be again raised. The latter should never 
occur; the reaching of the ground must finish the 
process and terminate the labour. J. D., 1849. 

Geological S‘pecimens.—Mr. Downes, of Wickham 
Market, Suffolk, would be glad to effect, through the 
medium of our “Notices to Correspondents,” an ex. 
change of geological specimens. He would be happy 
to change shells and other characteristic specimeng 
from the crag, and other members of the tertiary 
formation, for those from other deposits. 

Savings.—The necessity of provident habits cannot 
too often be impressed on the labouring classes. When 
some are spoken to on the duty of saving a little in the 
day of health, and when employment may be had, they 
at once admit the propriety of doing so ; but objections 
are started, and the most common one is, that “ the 
sum they can save is so small that it is not worth while 
beginning.” In answer to this objection, the old saying 
may be stated “ take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” The result of adding 
together the littles has often been the astonishment ‘of 
those who began with the intention of saving a few 
pounds, but who, in the course of a few years, with the 
regular addition of interest, were able to look at their 
account with the sum of 107. or 20/., or even a larger 
amount due to them. Among the labouring classes, 
in the time of employment, few are without the means 
of saving something. It is often foolishly said, that 
those having small wages cannot be expected, and are 
not required to save ; but it is a melancholy fact, that 
iti is not those who have large wages who save most. 
The reason of this is, that being accustomed to plenty, 
they do not put that value upon their means which they 
ought to do, but recklessly spend their income in 
sensual pleasure, and frequently in extravagance and 
folly. It is no uncommon thing to find a man in 
regular employment, receiving perhaps 20s. a week, 
whose wages are required, as soon as received, to pay 
off his debt in a shopkeeper’s book, so that he has 
seldom a shilling at his command. On the other hand, 
there are many whose earnings do not exceed 12s. 
a week, who, with habits of economy and self-denial, 
lay past a part of their imcome—their names are not to 
be found in the books of any shopkeeper—they can even 
lend assistance to some poor friend or neighbour, and 
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their hand is not shut against the claims of religion and 
benevolence. It is not only the duty, but the interest of 
the labouring classes to use every means in their power 
to induce their fellow-workmen to save ; for improvident 
men do great injury, not to themselves only, but to 
others also. A labourer, by saving what he can ina 
time of health and prosperity, may avoid much suffering 
and privation, and secure many future benefits for 
himself and his family. And I would recommend the 
distribution of a little tract, by Mr. Hatton of Reading, 
already noticed in our columns, by those who are 
desirous of forwarding this work, and who feel an 
interest in the welfare of our rural population. It has 
already ‘reached an extensive circulation, and is supplied 
at acheap rate. I do not hesitate to affirm that if men 
can be brought to understand their own interests, and 
to apply themselves courageously to improve the means 
within their reach, they cannot fail of success in bettering 
their condition. WM. S. 

Wages.—Having lately become a reader of your 
valuable paper, I have seen your allusion to the circular 
ef queries respecting agricultural labourers, and be- 
lieving that whatever tends to elicit truth in this as on 
most other subjects, may prove advantageous, I venture 
to offer the little information I possess on the subject. 
I have been so circumstanced during the last 13 months 
as to make observations and comparisons in three dif- 
ferent localities. 1st, In the north of Nottinghamshire, 
where a regular system of improved agriculture is 
adopted ; 2d, In the southern part of the Weald of 
Sussex, where many of the holdings are small and cul- 
tivated upon no regular plan; and lastly, in Surrey, 
within seven miles of the metropolis, where of course 
a state of things differing widely from the two former 
exists. In Nottinghamshire the wages of regular 
labourers were 12s. per week; house rent moderate, 
a cottage and small garden from 3/, to 5/.a year, and 
ooals 12s. per ton. In the village where I resided, a 
considerable number of half-rood allotments had been 
let to the labourers at farmers’ rent, which were by 
many highly appreciated, though being some distance 
from their homes was found to be a disadvantage. 
There were opportunities for good hands to earn con- 
siderably more than 12s, at piece-work, such as Wheat 
koeing, at 3s. ; Turnip hoeing and singling, with the 
help of a boy or two girls, at 4s. ; mowing Clover and 
Grass at from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per acre, without beer. 
In harvest, mowing Wheat, Barley, and Oats, at from 
6s. to 9s., that is, mowing, binding, stacking, and 
raking—none of the corn being led home in the loose 
state. The heavier crops of Wheat are reaped with the 
sickle, generally by strangers, at 9s. to 13s. per acre. 
Most of the corn is threshed by machine, Barley occa- 
sionally by hand at 2s. per qr. One-fourth of the 
arable land being constantly under Turnip culture, a 
eonsiderable amount of labour is required in the at- 
tendance of stock in ‘the winter, consequently the de- 
mand is much more equal throughout the year than is 
the case where the same system ‘cannot be, or is not 
adopted. A flock of 300 sheep requires a man and two 
boys, the man receiving 13s., and the boys 3s. 6d. each, 
the whole of the Turnips being cleaned and cut with 
Gardenev’s cutter. The price given for taking up and 
cleaning Turnips is about 8s. per acre; women are 
frequently employed at this work, and when by the day 
of 7 or 8 hours work, receive 10d. When the warm 
‘weather commences in the spring, a large number of fat 
sheep are shorn weekly for market, which is a branch of 
employment at which good hands may earn 4s. or 5s. 
per day. In one instance 5s. per score was paid for 
belting, washing, shearing, washing and drying the 
locks, and stowing away the wool. Attending to fatting 
eattle is another branch which affords winter employ- 
ment, each farm having one or more hand so engaged 
at 12s. or 13s. per week. The men employed with the 
horses are mostly single men, boarded and lodged at 
wages from 8/. to 20/. a year. When a married man is 
kept as foreman, his wages would be from 14s. to 18s. 
per week, and often with house rent free ; these men 
work early and late, in summer time being expected 
to be with their horses at 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
to take them out at 6. The neighbourhood is well sup- 
plied with schools, and the best educated are, I believe, 
found to be the most valued servants. The wages in 
the part of Sussex of which I speak, are from 10s. to 
22s. per week. House rent 5/, a year, and coals 223. 
per ton. The demand for labour irregular, and conse- 
quently greater temptation to commit depredations, 
which occasionally occur. The labourers in this part of 
Surrey, being sonear London, are consequently, some of 
them at least, not strictly agricultural, and not very effi- 
cient ; those of this class are only occasionally employed 
by the farmers. There are some good hands who readily 
find employment at from 14s. to 16s. per week. Coals are 
22s., provisions high, and house rent from 8/. to 10/.a year. 
The only experience I have hitherto had of the price of 
piece-work in this county is hay-trussing and draining ; 
the former is neatly bound and weighed for 3s. per load. 
The draining we have had done has been from 30 inches 
to 3 feet deep, at 4d. to Gd. per rod of 53 yards; the 
subsoil clay, and occasionally gravel; removing the sod 
and replacing it ; also placing thorns over the pipes in 
clay subsoils, and damaged hay in gravel or loose sand, 
to prevent the sand from washing into the pipes. The 
allotment system has been adopted here to some extent 
from benevolent motives, and appears to be much 
valued by the working classes. The character of the 
labouring class for sobriety and economy does not stand 
high ; there are exceptions, and some are glad to 


avail themselves of the opportunities offered for the} 


education of their children. There is a working-man’s 
institution, with a reading-room, where a number of 
newspapers and periodicals may be seen, as well as 
other books for circulation amongst the members ; lec- 
tures are occasionally given, and it appears to be in a 
prosperous state, though I do not hear that many agri- 
cultural labourers avail themselves of the advantage. 
I am inclined to think that young men employed as 
farm-servants or as day-labourers, throughout the coun- 
try, exhibit a great want ef inclination to read, and 
perhaps the nature of their employment has much to do 
with it; but perhaps it is worth inquiry, if there are 
no inducements to be offered which have not yet been 
presented to them. I need say nothing of the advan- 
tages which would arise from increased intelligence in 
that important class of the community. If I am able 


to give you further information, likely to be of service, 
I shall have pleasure in doing so. Thomas Woolley, 
Clock-house Cottage, West-hill, Wandsworth. 

Prices of Agricultural Labour.—The following are 
added on to the list published last week : 


| No. 2 


No. 1. 


No. 3. 

Present wages of men per 

week .., a> oo 
Wages during harvest month “fA 
Wages of female labourers} 10d to 1s 
Mowing Clover per acre .,..|38 to 3s 6d 
Mowing Meadow-grass _ ...|38 6d to 58 33 to 48 
Reaping and tying Wheat..,| 9s to 10s 8s to 10s 
Threshing Wheat per bushel 6a 6d 
Digging drains 42x 14x3 ... ove 
Cottage rent ... One 


10s to 128 12s 98 
128 to 15s | 15s to 185 * 
1s 10d to 1s 


286d |2s6dto3s6d 


41 to 51 


* With beer. 

No. 1is from Mr. Whittem, of Coundon, Warwick- 
shire; No. 2,is from Cumberland ; No. 3 from Mr. 
Yool, of Beacon’s-field, Buckinghamshire. 

On the Qualifications of Farmers.—A few weeks 
since there appeared in your columns some remarks on 
the qualifications of gardeners, and your correspondent 
suggested as a means by which the really professional 
gardener should be distinguished from the flock of those 
whose pretensions to the title are but too palpably 
equivocal ; that he should qualify himself by undergoing 
an appointed examination before a properly constituted 
board, much in the same way that young men are en. 
titled to practice physic or surgery by the possession of 
a diploma of the Apothecaries’ Company or the College 
of Surgeons. The idea is very good, inasmuch as the 
principle which it involves is that which long experience 
has taught is the best that can be applied for the pro- 
tection of the public against fraud, and for the elevation 
of a very numerous and important class of men ; while 
the advancement of science in that department would 
be marked by much better results than ean possibly 
occur under the present system. But the principle 
contained in your correspondent’s suggestion may be 
likewise extended with advantage to a larger and more 
influential body of men than even gardeners, and in its 
ultimate effects must be productive, in proportion, of a 
far greater amount of real benefit. A greatand laudable 
effort is everywhere making at the present day for 
raising the intellectual and social position of the farmer, 
and it is gratifying to observe model schools and col- 
leges springing up on every side, professing to have for 
their object this desirable end. Agriculture is, in fact, 
taking up a very high position, and it is to be hoped 
that the time is not very far distant when we may see 
as tillers of the land a body of men in no respect in- 
ferior in high intellectual acquirements to the members 
in.either of the faculties of Divinity, Law, or Physic. 
But desirable as it would be, such a consummation can 
searcely be brought about, whilst there exists no 
standard by which to judge of the qualifications of the 
farmer. In the faculties above alluded to, an ordeal of 
no ordinary kind has to be gone through before the 
candidate is considered properly suited to fill the office 
for which he aspires, and stringent penal enactments 
protect the public from imposition and the profession 
from degradation, Their salutary effects being uni- 
versally recognised in the integrity and learning of the 
great body of men who are members of these faculties. 
Do any valid objections exist for not following such ex- 
amples in the case of farmers? I think not. I believe 
there is ample room for carrying out a similar plan, and 
it only requires a proper and liberal spirit to justly ap- 
preciate the value of such a requirement, to discover 
the materials ready at hand, waiting only the impress 
of a master mind to model them into an institution, 
which must prove of incalculable benefit to the farming 
interest, the greatest possible security to landlords, and 
the means of placing the tenant ona far higher and 
better footing than he can ever hope to attain under the 
present regime. Iota, Cirencester, April 24. 

Agricultural Labourers.—It is much to be regretted 
that farmers should be, as they too often are, unable or 
unwilling to employ, to pay, and to accommodate their 
labourers as liberally as good ones are worthy of. The 
consequence of this is, as with the farmer who is not 
encouraged in his efforts to improve his farm, that the 
best labourers, being treated no better than those who 
are less worthy, the good ones either emigrate to other 
counties, where industry is better rewarded, or they 
too commonly sink down into the ranks of the careless, 
the idle, and the profligate. This is in my humble 
opinion a very important matter, and a subject vitally 
connected with the welfare of the farmer, as well as the 
labourer,jand well worth the consideration of the landlord, 
the philanthropist, and the statesman. An Old Farmer. 

The Landlord part of Agricultural Produce.—Lately 
I have heard such different amounts stated as the pro- 
portion which belongs to the landlord out of “a quartern 


loaf;’ which means I suppose a loaf of 4 lbs. weight, 
and not myself, through ignorance of the costs of 
manuring, ploughing, and in short preparing the land 
for the Wheat, as well as the quantity of water used 
by the baker, &c., that I shall feel much obliged if you 
will settle this question, We will suppose the land lets 
at 20s. per acre, and the bread to be worth 4d. Perhaps 
the “Old Farmer ’’ who gave us a specimen of what 
he can do, in page 235, and tells us that he does not like 
to be a mere idle looker on, and wishes to make himself 
useful, will employ his time in making such calculation. 
I am convinced the work will do him nothing but good. 
Murphy. 

On Farm Horses.—All intelligent scientific observers 
have stated their opinion of the very undue preference 
that has been constantly given to heavy careases of the 
stallions for farm purposes that have been exhibited at 
the shows of the Royal English Agricultural Society 
since the commencement of that institution; and it 
must be acknowledged that the observation is very just 
and true, and appeared most conspicuously at New- 
castle in 1846, and at Norwich in July of the last 
year. ‘The first prizes were awarded to short heavy 
fat carcases, wherein the only properties were weight 
of offal and an abundance of muscular fibre, loading 
every exertion and encumbering every step of the 
animal ; and at their sides have stood the lengthy active 
careases that befit the work of the farm, and the spirit 
that moves and impels the whole machinery. There 
cannot possibly be a greater mistake than having heavy 
fat animals for the purposes of the farm. The very 
first point of all superior breeding is, to get quit of 
the superfluous offal, both in fattening animals, and in 
those for the use of draught and the road, In the 
former case, the articles are useless to the butcher ; and 
in the case of horses, the animal is burdened with a 
superfluous weight, which promotes perspiration, and 
debilitates the muscular action. The body of a farm- 
horse should be comparatively light, round—the offal 
must not show any suspension below the level of 
the fore ribs, but rather rise upwards, The thighs 
must be deep and sinewy, and the legs flat in 
the bone, and little hair at the heels. The neck long, 
lofty, and well arched; the head small, and tapering 
to the muzzle. The whole animal should be a “racer,” 
enlarged to the size that is capable of bearing the 
burdens and fatigues of farm-work. Very widely 
different are the figures to which the prizes are givea. 
The sole object seems to have heavy fat carcases fit 
for the shambles, without any regard to spirited action 
or quickness of step. Heavy bodies are killed by thei 
own movements, and by the effervescence that takes 
place in such a collection of fleshy materials. Muscle and 
not fibre is required in the horse, and the latter must be 
present only in the quantity that is sufficient to bind the 
muscular frame in the due elasticity and vigour. Any 
greater quantity only creates a burden, and forms’ a 
useless appendage. The best farm-horse would be got 
by a cross between the largest blood-horse and the 
choicest. country mare that can be found. The size 
must be large on both sides, and the figure handsome. 
The progeny will possess both strength and action, 
which when combined form the “ ne plus ultra” of all 
animal perfection that is meant for the purposes of 
exertion. Such an animal will wonderfully contrast the 
prizes of our agricultural shows; but of the side of 
superiority no doubt would for a moment remain. 
D, J., 1849. 


Sortelies, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Monruty Councit was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover Square, on Wednesday last, the 1st of May. 
The following Members of Council and Governors were 
present: His Grace The Duke of Ricamonp, K.G., 
trustee, in the Chair ; Lord Bridport, Lord Portman, 
Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., Hon. Dudley Pelham, M.P., 
Hon. H. W. Wilson, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., Sir John V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart., M.P., Mr. Alcock, M.P., Col. Austen, 
Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. C. Barrett, Mr. S. Bennett, 
Mr. H. Blanshard, Mr. Bramston, M.P., Mr. Brand- 
reth, Mr. Burke, Col. Challoner, Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
M.P., Mr. R. Garrett, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. 
Grantham, Mr. Hamond, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr, Hud- 
son (Castleacre), Mr. Jonas, Rev. C. E. Keene, Mr. 
Lawes, Mr. W. Miles, M.P., Mr. Milward, Mr. Pen- 
darves, M.P., Mr. Pusey, M.P., Prof. Sewell, Mr. 
Shaw (London), Mr. Shaw (Northampton), Mr. Villiers 
Shelley, Mr. Sillifant, Prof. Simonds, Mr. W. Simpson, 
Mr. Stansfield, M.P., Mr. H. S. Thompson, Mr. C. 
Hampden Turner, Mr. Turner (of Barton), Mr. G, 
Wilbraham, and Prof. Way. 

The following new Members were elected : , 

Ticehurst, Frederick, Hastings, Sussex 

Pedlar, Richard, Barton, Tiverton, Deyon 
Smith, Richard, Sedlescombe, Battle, Sussex 
Northcote, Stafford H., Pynes, Exeter : 
Arnold, George, jun., Dolton, Crediton, Devon 

Limbrick, George, Horton, Chipping-Sodbury, Gloucester 

Corner, Richard, Torweston, Williton, Taunton — 

Watson, Richard Huxham, Dorsley, Totnes 

Shorten, Charles Thomas, Ipswich, Suffolk 

Barnes, Ralph, Exeter, Devonshire 

Walker, William Henry, 38, Sackville-street, London 

Kingdon, Samuel, Duryard Lodge, Exeter 

Creed, John, Whiddon House, Newton-Abbots, Devon 

Norris, Thomas George, Sonthernhay, Exeter 

Lumley, Robert Wheatley, 9, Charles-street, Berkeley-square 

Saunders, Philip, Rudge Farm, Morehead-Bishop, Crediton 

Boscawen, Emlyn, Mereworth Castle, Tonbridge 

Tout, Michael, Burrinton, Chumleigh, Devon 

Horsfall, Thomas, Burley Hall, Otley, Yorkshire 

Whidborne, J., Teigamouth, Devon. 


Finances, — Colonel Cuattoner, chairman of the 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


Finance Committee, laid before the Council the Monthly 
Report on the accounts of the Society; from which it 
appeared, that, on the previous day, the current cash- 
balance in the hands of the Society’s bankers was 25821. 
(including 1260/. as the subscription from Exeter, 1801. 
on account of compositions for life, and 1142/. as special 
balance available for current purposes). The Report 
contained the following reference to legal proceedings, 
instituted, by special order of the Council, against those 
members of the Society who were more than two years 
in arrear of their subscription, and who have failed to 
comply with the claims of the Society, as communicated 
to them in the numerous circulars addressed to them, 
from time to time, on the subject. ; 
“The Finance Committee have to report that, in conformity 
with the orders of the Council, they have, in the course of the 
past month, taken out summonses in the County Court 
against a portion of those persons residing in and about 
London, who have neglected to respond to any of the appli- 
cations repeatedly made to them for the payment of their 
arrears; most of whom, on the receipt of their summons, 
have paid into court the amounts due to the Society, together 
with the costs. The Finance Committee cannot but regret 
that the painful necessity which obliges them to resort to 
these extreme measures, for the recovery of arrears due to 
the Society, should entail additional expense on the partiee 
who thus contend its juet claims in these cases, as well as in 
those, which may hereafter arise, in which parties, by order 
of the metropolitan courts, and agreeably with the power 
vested in them, may be required to be summoned from dis- 
tant parts of the country to London, as the locality within 
which their obligations to the Society have been contracted, 
and become thereby subject to a still further amount of costs, 
—The Committee will continue to persevere steadily in carry- 
ing out the orders given to them by the Council for the reco- 
very of the arrears still remaining due.” 


- The Committee concluded their Report by recom- 

mending that Messrs. Saunders and Co., of Exeter, 
should be requested by the Council to accept the appoint- 
ment of Bankers to the Society during the period of the 
Exeter meeting. * 

The Council having taken this Report into their 
deliberate consideration, decided, that, while the just 
claims of the Society should be fully maintained in these 
actions, and the various powers at the disposal of the 
Society made known to the parties resisting them, every 
care should be taken to prevent an increase of costs to 
the defendants, although cases might unfortunately 
occur in which it would be imperative on the Society 
to avail themselves of a special order of court for the 
Summoning of a member from a remote part of the 
country to London, to answer in person the claims 
made against him, a necessity which, they trusted, would 
only seldom occur. They also expressed a hope, that 
when the Society had established, by a few decisive 
cases, its full claim for the recovery of arrears, the 
members in arrear, both for their own sake and that 
of the Society, would at once, without further appeal to 
legal forms, discharge the obligations into which they 
had voluntarily entered. It was also thought desirable 
that it should be known, that, in all cases where parties 
withheld their subscriptions because the Journals of the 
Society had not been transmitted to them, the Journals, 
on the payment of the subscriptions, would be imme- 
diately forwarded, and had been only withheld in accord- 
ance with a rule of the Society which required the 
subscription to precede the transmission of the Journal. 
The Report of the Finance Committee was then adopted 
and confirmed. 

Prize Essays.—Lord Portman, in the absence of 
Mr. Pusey, reported the further awards made by judges 
of Essays for the current year, which, on the chairman’s 
opening the sealed moitto-papers of the Prize Essays, 
were as follows : 


I. The Prize of 50U., for the best Report on the Farming of 
Somersetshire, awarded to THomas DYKE ACLAND, jun., of 
Holnicote, near Minehead. 

II. The Prize of 201., for the best Essay on the Management 
of Oats, awarded to Joun Haxton, Farmer, of Drumnod, near 
Cupar, Fifeshire.—The Judges commended the essays bearing 
the mottoes, ‘‘ Theory without Practice is nothing worth,” and 
** Let Experience test the truth of Science.” 

Ill. The Prize of 59/., for the best Essay on the Climate of 
the British Islands in its effect on cultivation, awarded to 
Nicworas WuitLey, Surveyor, Truro, Cornwall.—The Judges 
commended the Essays bearing the mottoes, “‘ Observation 
guided by Science,” and ‘A. B, CG.” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEmistry.—Lord Portman also laid 
before the Council the Report of the Chemical Com- 
mittee, including a special report made by Prof. Way 
on the operations carried on in his laboratory during 
the past year. The Council directed that this Report 
of Prof. Way should be read before the Members at 
the Weekly Council to be held on the following Wed- 
nesday ; aud tltey adopted the following proposed 
subjects of investigation during the ensuing year : 

1, The continuation of the investigation into the absorptive 
properties of soils, including clays. 

. 2. The nutritive properties of the Grasses. . 

5. The agricultural properties of the chalks and marle. 

4, The chemical properties of water ; with a view to its effect 
on irrigation, and on the health of animals, 


Exerer Meetinc.—Lord Portman then reported the 
favourable progress of the arrangements connected with 
the Exeter Meeting: the erection of the pavilion and 
show-yard, under the direction of Mr. Henry Manning, 
the Contractor of Works to the Society ; the entries for 
implements and stock by exhibitors; the personal expla- 
nation of the theory and practice of catch-meadows in 
Devonshire, by Mr. George Turner, of Barton, and the 
exhibition of Sir Thomas Acland’s water-meadows at 
Killerton ; and the preparation of the programme of 
proceedings connected with the Exeter meeting, for the 
information of the members,—This Report was adopted 
Dy the Council. 


Colonel Cuattoner having called the attention of the 


Council to the convenience and advantage of the Pavilion 


Dinner taking place on the Wednesday instead of 
the Zbursday, as heretofore, it ‘Was carried, on the 


motion of Lord Portman, that, after the present year, 
the Pavilion Dinner should take place on that day. The 
Council referred the question of the place where the 
judges’ awards of live stock were to be read at the 
Exeter meeting, to the consideration; of the general 
Exeter Committee. 

Mr. Fisuer Hopps and the Hon. H. W. Wi son 
having called the attention of the Council to the desir- 
ableness of an extension of time for the exhibition of 
implements and live.stock at the country meetings of 
the Society, the noble Chairman suggested that such 
extensions should this year be tried at Exeter only as 
an experiment, in order that the Directors and Stewards 
might examine into the result of its effects on the ani- 
mals exhibited, for the future guidance of the Council 
in repeating or discontinuing such extension, The 
Council then agreed that the show-yard should be open 
to the public on the Friday, at one shilling each person, 
from 6 o’clock in the morning till 12 at noon, after 
which time the cattle might be removed. 

On the motion of the Hon, Capt. PELHAM, seconded 
by Mr. Shelley, Mr. Anthony Hamond, of Westacre 
Hall, Norfolk, was appointed the Steward-Elect of Im- 
plements for the Exeter meeting, to come into office as 
a Steward in that department at the ensuing meeting 
of the Society, at which there would be an exhibition 
of implements, namely, in 1852. 

On the motion of Mr. Branpreta Gisss, Mr. Samuel 
Jonas, of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, was appointed one 
of the Stewards of Cattle at the Country Meetings of 
the Society, in the place of Mr, Kinder, who retires by 
rotation. 

The following committees were appointed for the 
selection and recommendation of the Council, of proper 
persons to be appointed as judges at the Exeter meeting, 
from nominations particularly requested to be made by 
the members at large of the Society, and communicated 
to the Secretary before the general meeting on the 22d 
inst., or to the President on that day ; such members, 
in making these nominations, being requested to certify 
from their personal knowledge that the parties proposed 
are qualified and willing to act as Jndges for the par- 
ticular class for which they are respectively recom- 
mended, and who are unconnected with any exhibitor of 
stock or maker of implements, and have no direct 
personal interest in the stock exhibited, as the breeder 
of any of the animals upon which they may be called 
upon to adjudicate. 1. Committee for Judges of Im- 
plements : Lord Portman, Mr. Thompson, Col. Chal- 
loner, Capt. Pelham, M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. 
Hamond, and Mr. Shaw, of London. 2. Committee for 
Judges of Cattle : Lord Portman, Col. Challoner, Mr. 
Shaw, of London, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Shaw of North- 
ampton, and Mr. Brandreth. 

Meetine or 1851.—The Council, having had letters 
read to them from Mr. Pusey M.P., the Chairman of the 
Inspection Committee, appointed by the Council “ to 
inspect any site or sites of ground proposed for the 
show-yard in 1851, and to report to the Council their 
suitableness or otherwise for the purposes of the 
Society,” and received statements from the members of 
the Committee then present at the Council, unanimously 
agreed to the following resolutions : 

1, That the Council are prepared to fulfil their promise of 
holding a Cattle Show in Hyde Park in 1851, as requested by 
the Royal Commission, 

2, That the Inspection Committee be requested to communi- 
cate the above resolution to the Royal Commission. 


3. That the General Meeting in the country required by the 
Charter, be held in 1851, at Hampton-court. 


The Council then appointed the following General 
Middlesex Committee. Duke of Richmond, Marquis of 
Downshire, Lord Portman, Hon. Capt. Pelham, M.P., 
Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. Brandreth, Col. Challoner, 
Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Milward, 
Mr. Shaw of London, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Shelley, and 
Mr. Pusey, M.P. 

VETERINARY Inspection. —Mr. Raymond Barker, 
Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, reported that 
an interesting statement had been received from Prof, 
Simonds, detailing his inquiries into the cause of the 
great amount of illness and death in cattle on farms 
in Somersetshire, occupied by tenants of Lord Portman. 
The circumstantial evidence derived from the locality 
in which the cattle were placed, and the post-mortem 
examination which Prof. Simonds had made on one of 
the animals placed at his disposal, appeared to fix the 
cause of the malady on the water the animals had been 
in the habit of drinking. Specimens of the water were 
undergoing the chemical examination of Prof. Way, 
and Prof. Simonds was prosecuting his researches 
into the physiological changes of condition and structure 
found to have taken place in the diseased cattle. Mr. 
Barker hoped that the final report would be received 
by the committee, and Jaid before the Council at their 
Monthly Meeting in June next. 


The Council then agreed to the House List of 
Council, to be recommended at the ensuing general 
meeting, agreeably with the terms of the Bye-laws ; and 
having decided that such general meeting should be 
held at 11 o’clock in the forenoon of Wednesday, the 


22d inst., they adjourned to their weekly meeting on 
Wednesday next, 


Pror. Way has signified his regret that he will be 
under the necessity of postponing his lecture “On 
Variations in the Chemical Composition of Water, as 
affecting its Agricultural uses,’’ from the 15th of May 
to the 19th of June, in consequence of his inability to 
complete the details of that lecture, from the more im- 
mediate pressure of other engagements for the Society, 
which at present entirely occupy his time. 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 

Yorx: At a late monthly meeting of this Club Mr; 
Hawkina, of Linton-upon-Ouse, delivered a lecture on 
the subject of Agriculture and ils Prospects in Con= 
nection with the past. He said : 

If we regard farming operations, we find them nearly as ex- 
pensive as they were when produce was selling at much higher 
prices, except 10 per cent, deducted on wages. Now to simplify 
and illustrate, I will make a comparison between the present 
year and the 12 past years, which make an average price of 
Wheat about 7s, per bushel, Barley 34s. per qr., and mutton 
6d. per pound, Take 100 acres of arable land upon the four- 
course system, at 25s, per acre rent, 125l., which should produce 
annually, viz. : 

25 acres of Wheat, 24 bushels per acre, at 7s. p. bush. £210 0 0 


25 acres of Barley, 36 bushels ditto, at 84s. perqr.... 191 5 0 
50 fat sheep, 24 lbs, per qr., Gd. per lb., 48s, each 120 0 O 
Wool on 90 sheep, 450 lbs., at ls. perlb. ,., a, ae LO -O 

Total .., «£54315 9 


The total produce of the farm ought to raise 543), 15s., which 
is nearly four and a half rents, and ought to be produced upon 
a well cultivated farm, Then take the same farm, at the same 
rent and produce, at present prices : 
25acres of Wheat, 24 bushels per acre, at 5s. 


per bushel i aes "Fc fe a -. £150 0 0 

25 acres of Barley, 36 bushels ditto, at 25s. perqr.... 14012 6 
50 fat sheep, 24 lbs, per quarter, at 5s, per stone 100 0 98 
450 lbs. of wool, at 10d, per lb. ... sas a ae 18 15" 0 
Total «-. £409 7 6 


Which would be the total produce of the farm, only making 
three rents and a fraction short of a half; in fact, making a dif- 
ference between present prices and the past of 1341. 73. Gd. in 
the cultivation of 100 acres of land, having a rent charge of 
1257, Thus showing if the rent is forgiven, the cu!tivator will 
still sustain a loss, and at present he has received no 
deduction, except about 10 per cent, on wages. Now, let 
us prove what amount of labour will be required to cultivate 
this farm : 


For three men, at 12s, per week each... . £9312 0 
For three boys annually, at 8s, per week 62 8 0 
Total £156 0 9 


Ten per cent. upon 1560. would be 151, 12s., which deduct, and it 
still leaves the farm minus 118J. 15s. 6d,, without paying one 
farthing rent for his land. This shows to us at once that 
farming has been a most excellent business, or is now a most 
ruinous one. And if we remark upon the old farmers, with alk 
their sobriety, diligence, and economy, not many of them got 
rich, nay, very few of them could be gratified like the common 
industrious tradesmen in towns, who attend to business 20 or 
30 years, then enjoying themselves in retirement on the fruits 
of their early labours, Some people say you must adopt scien. 
tific farming, and many of these would-be instructors, if you 
test them, do not correctly know the right end of a plough. 
To farm in a acientific manner, the landlords must make 
greater investments, to encourage the scientific cultivator in 
his enterprise. And the cultivator himself must sink more 
capital before he can bring his plan into operation. - But I may 
at present ask what landlord and what tenant can be induced 
to sink more capital, when that which is already sunk return3 
them so little interest, and with every prospect of paying them 
less. I am not going, sir, to discourage scientific farming, for 
I admire, I learn, and I practise it, so far as I am persuaded 
it will yield a return. Itis our interest, as agriculturists, to 
keep our farms in a good state of cultivation, and to produce 
good crops at as little expence as we can. And it is the duty of 
agents to reepect, to encourage, to shield, and to prefer good 
farmers to bad, for before a man can raise a farm to a good 
state of cultivation, he must sink 71. of his own money upon 
every acre he occupies, thereby making every 100 acres he oc= 
cupies 700. more valuable than that which is occupied by a bad 
farmer. But before a man can be induced to sink so much of 
his capital in the cultivation of rented land, he must have con» 
fidence in the owner and agent, for he cannot act like the trades- 
man—put his money into goods and take it out when he likes. 
For in many instances what the cultivator expends in the culti- 
vation of his soil, he does not expect, nor can he get it back 
again in less than three or fouryears. It is generally said lower 
your rents, which must be done; yet, I have shown that the 
taking away of the whole rent will not be equivalent to an ad= 
vance of 1s. 6d. per bushel upon the Wheat crop, making it 
6s. 6d. per bushel instead of the present price, 5s. If there is 
to be no rent paid upon landed property, it will be of no use to 
the owner, and will be destructive to the real national funds of 
this country, for past instances show that we have no real se- 
curity unless it is invested in the soil, We must not only have 
a reduction in rents, but in all taxations, rates, wages, trades- 
men’s and merchant’s accounts, destroying sinecures, pensions, 
and all superfluous salaries, lowering centage and profits upon 
trade in ratio to the landed interest. Would it not be fraudu-. 
lently unjust to take away the interest of the landed pro- 
prietor, and leave the other interests of the country undi- 
Ininished? In the national weal all interests must rise or fal? 
together. It is estimated that in the United Kingdom there 
are 48,000,000 acres of land under cultivation, at a rental of 
40,000,000U. per annum ; and that 22,000,000 are cultivated for 
the grain crop, which may be calculated to produce the follow= 
ing quantities at the late expected prices: 
24,000,000 qrs. of Wheat, at 56s, per qr... 
10,000,000 qrs. of Barley, at 36s, per qr. .., 18,000,000 
40,000,000 grs. of Oats, at 28s. per qr. . ++» 956,000,000 
5,000,000 qrs, of Beans and Peas, at 40s, per qr. 10,000,000 


... £67,000,000 


TG fala sew 7 ie jy Fe £151,000,000: 
Now let us take the national production at the present prices. 


Wheat at 40s, per qr. one : ... £48, 000,000 


Barley at 25s, per qr. ave 12,500,000 
Oats at 16s. perqr. .,, =a tr a 32,000,000 
Beans and Peas, at 30s, per qr. ... ney s» 7,500,000 

Total £100,000,000 


Thus you see to a demonstration that the produce of the 
arable land of this country is depreciated in value one-third, 
consequently the value of land is reduced one-third, and that 
one-third of the money invested in land and its improvement, 
and the stock and crop uponit, is taken away and lost to its 
rightful owrer. Therefore, unless the land occupier can have 
his rent reduced one-third, and all rates and taxes, and wages 
and expenses upon his land reduced one-third, it is impossible 
for him to pay his way under existing depression. 


Rebtew, 

On the Drainage of Strong Clays. A Prize Essay of 
the Newecastle-upon-Tyne Farmers’ Club, by Petex 
Laws. 

WE have great pleasure in directing attention to this 

little work, us highly creditable to the Newcastle Club 3. 

which (as we haye not lately seen any papers by 

its members), we had begun to fear was defunct. Mr. 

Laws had adopted throughout a medium, and we thiul. 

a judicious, line between the deep and shallow drainers,, 

and between the pencil-cases and the tunnels. He has 


| also illustrated the work with some very neat drawings 
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to which we would suggest, in case of a reprint, more 
extensive reference or description than he has at:present 
given. ‘The strong clays on which the Essay treats are 
subdivided into—Ist, Tenacious clays, on which he 
recommends the drains to be 16 feet apart and 28 inches 
deep ; 2d, Strong stony clays, on which the drains 
should be 20 feet apart and 3 feet deep; 3d, Friable 
clays, the drains to be 24 feet apart and 3 feet deep ; 
4th, Soft free loamy clays, the drains to be 30 feet apart 
and 3 feet 6 inches deep; 5th, A mixture of the above 
clays, interspersed with gravel and sand, the drains to 
be 26 feet apart and 39 inches deep. We refer to the 
work itself for the estimates of the expense at which 
the above work can be done in Northumberland, and 
also for several other useful tables. In some of the 
above clays Mr. Laws advocates the filling in of the 
drains with the surface soil, but in 3 and 4 he thinks it 
immaterial whether this be used for that purpose or 
the clay that has been taken out. Upon the tenacious 
clays he expresses a most decided opinion that increased 
depth will not compensate for excessive distance, and if 
the drains be filled in with the clay taken out “he is 
satisfied that the latter will return to its original state.” 
Mr. Laws has in general advocated the use of pipes, 
though he says that in strohg clays the common horse- 
shoe tile draws quicker. No reason is assigned for this 
last opinion. If the various distances which are re- 
commended to be used in the above-named description 
of soils be anything like correct, they afford an odd 
commentary ‘upon those who would lay down one rule 
for depth and distance in all situations. C. 


Miscellaneous. 

Improved Churn—Mr. B. Samuelson, of the Bri- 
tannia Iron-works, exhibited a newly invented churn at 
our market, on Thursday last, with which he produced 
upwards of 3 lbs. of excellent butter in the short space 
of 8 minutes on the first and 7 minutes on the second 
trial. The churn is made entirely of wood, and is 
similar in appearance to the ordinary box churn—differ- 
ing from it only in the construction of the dasher, which 
is hollow and divided by a horizontal and several 
vertical partitions, into a number of cells ; these as the 
dasher revolves carry the air down with them, and by 
its mechanical action on the cream, cause: the butter to 
be obtained in the short time we have recorded. Banbury 
Guardian. 

Conduct of an Irish Landlord.—1 cannot forbear 
mentioning the noble conduct of Mr. Stephen De Vere 
as related to me by Lord Monteagle. A large body of 
the tenants of Sir Aubrey De Vere, foreseeing the 
calamity likely to fall on them from the effects of the 
famine, resolved to emigrate to North America. To 
guard them against the ,wretched treatment to which 
they were then exposed on the voyage, this young 
gentleman accompanied his father’s tenants, taking a 
steerage berth, and sharing in their privations. The 
fever broke out on board; he tended the sick, and 
caught the fever himself, from which, after being in 
great danger, he fortunately recovered. After landing 
the people, he accompanied them up the country, 
remained with them till they were fairly set a-going, 
and then returned home. The Plantation Scheme, by 
Mr. Caird. 

Irish Labour and its Reward.—The employers of 
labour generally, in the west of Ireland, are not over- 
burdened with ready money. They do not pay their 
labourers with regularity, and accordingly the. people 
become disheartened, and their labour is then indolently 
and very grudgingly given. I am assured by a gentle- 
man who occasionally had under his direction the 
employment of several hundred men, that he at first 
found great unwillingness on their part to task work ; 
but after some trial with them, they became yery fond 
of it. And what was the reason? Their former em- 
ployers had given them task-work 5 but at the end of 
the week, finding that the people were earning more 
than the usual rate of wages, they lowered the con- 
tracts, and thus discouraged the system altogether. As 
soon as the men found that the rate for their work was 
lowered in proportion as they the more exerted them- 
selves, they naturally became disgusted with task-work, 
But this gentleman continued the same rate throughout ; 
and the men, finding that they were not taken advantage 
of, worked willingly, aud made good wages. The Planta- 
tion Scheme, by Mr. Caird. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor: Jrish Sub. The only ammoniacal liquor 
with which the farmer in a general way has to do, is the 
urine of his cattle. In some rare cases gas water, which is 
an ammoniacal liquor of variable strength, is tobe had. It 
should be used in compost with some absorbent material, as 
vegetable matter of any kind, sawdust, spent bark, or peat, 
which it will cause to rot, Carbonate of ammonia is too 
costly to purchase, and it is volatile; the sulphate of 
ammonia isa better salt, But guano is, taking all points 
together, probably the cheapest manure in the market, 

Cement: J D. If the (tank be built of brick laid in blue lias 
cement, it will hold water. And probably any leakage may be 
cured by rebuilding the faulty part, using this mortar, and 
puddling with clay behind the wall. 

CuHaRrcoaL : W Lveritt. It is very useful incompost, Mix it with 
guano, at the rate of 8 or 10 bushels toacwt. You cannot 
compare the two, for their qualities depend upon altogether 
different circumstances, 

Cuvrn: BBB, dc. The American churn was fully described 
at page 269. Weston’s air churn, introduced at Liverpool, 
we have never been able to find ; it is believed that the agi- 
tation of the cream by it was effected solely by the passage of 
air through it. In the American churn the agitation is pro- 
duced in the usual way by a dasher, but this is constructed 
80 as to carry air down with it. 

Doas: S, You should apply to your solicitor on the subject. 

The injustice no doubt admits of legal remedy. 


Docks: F@S. The Aylesbury breed, and the Warwickshire 
blues, are good sorts; 12lbs, a pair are a good weight for 
young ducks, You will not make much by fattening ducks 
on bought food, 

Grass Seeps: GA, Now; apply to Mr. Dickinson, we believe 
at7, Curzon-street, May-fair. 

Grass Lanps: Somerset Harmer. You may consider that there 
is much manure in the ashes nowthat they are saturated 
with liquid manure. The proposed dressing of Mangold 
Wurzel seems ample. Peat ashes vary exceedingly in 
quality, They often contain a good deal of gypsum, The 
best use you could make of peat would be to char it and use 
it in compost with liquid and’other manure. You would soon 
find the value of that. 

Macuines: A Subscriber, Messrs. Barrett and Exall, of 
Reading, make a very light plough, which we should sup- 
pose to be under the command of one horse. Occupants of 
3 or 4 acres should dibble all the Turnip or Mangold Wurzel 
seeds they will use, by hand, Jt will not answer their pur- 
pose to try the dibbling machines in use for these purposes, 

Manone: B 7. The cow is said to void 13,000 lbs, weight of 
urine per annum, We donot know what may be the weight 
in the case of the pig—probably not above 1100 or 1200 lbs, 

PERMANENT Pasture on Stirr Som: Yardley. Aira cmspi- 
tosa lutescens, Tufted Hair Grass, 11b,; Alopecurus pra- 
tensis, Meadow F oxtail, 3 lbs.; Arrhenatherum avenaceum, 
Tall Oat-like Grass, 2 lbs.; Dactylis glomerata, Rough 
Cock’s-foot, 3 lbs.; Festuca duriuscula, Hard Fescue Grass, 
2lbs; F. heterophylla, various leaved, 2 lbs.; I’. elatior, 
tall, 2 lbs.; F. loliacea, spiked, 3 lbs.; F. pratensis, meadow, 
2 lbs.; Lolium italicum, Italian Rye-grass, 3 lbs.; L, 
perenne, common Rye-grass, 5 lbs.; Phleum pratense, 
Meadow Cat’s-tail, 2} lbs.; Poa nemoralis, Wood Meadow 
Grass, 3 lbs.; P. trivialis, Rough-stalked Meadow Grass, 
24 lbs, ; Trifolium pratense, common Red Clover, 4 lbs. ; T. 
repens, White Clover, 5 lbs. Total, 45 lbs., and 1 bushel of 
Barley per acre. 

Pouttry: WR. Mr. Bailey, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Rourat Cuemistry, by EH. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 

Soap AsHus: @& Lee, They would be likely to destroy the seeds 
mixed with them, unless the ashes were very old, and had 
been long exposed to the air. The best way of applying 
soaper’s ashes is to throw them broadcast, at the rate of 2 or 
3 tons per acre, over clay land stubble in autumn, a month 
before ploughing them in, 

Soura Hampsuize: A B would be much obliged to the re- 
porter of the “‘South Hampshire Farm,” if he would state 
from his experience how many weeks it takes in winter for a 
Dorset ewe to bring her lamb to 10 lbs, a quarter, and what 
quantity of corn and cake per week is necessary (in addition, 
of course, to Swedes and hay-chaff ad libitum) for this, and 
to make herself fat at the same time. 

Turnips, &c.: A B. We have sown seed nearly above superphos- 
phate in the same way, but it is well to have a layer of earth 
between the two.—If your haulm remained healthy, it would 
probably have resulted in a larger crop of tubers; but an 
excessive luxuriance of leaf is not at present a desirable 
character in the Potato crop. 

WATER-RAM : B. We have one of Mr. Roe’s machines at work 
in our neighbourhood. It answers its purpose perfectly, 
which is to raiee water about 80 feet by means of a fall of 6 


or 8 feet. 
Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, May 4, 

Vegetables are well supplied, but most kinds of winter 
Fruit are over. Strawberries and Hothouse Grapes are both 
more plentiful, and the same may be said of Pine-apples, of 
which some good fruit may be obtained. Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts are abundant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the 
demand, A few bunches of young Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at from 1s. to 2s. per bunch; and some green 
Peas have made their appearance from Cornwall. Frame 
Potatoes fetch from 1s, to 3s. per pound. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms. French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Rbubarb are 
plentiful, Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia venusta, Primulas, Camellias, Cinerarias, Azaleas, 
Lily of the Valley, ipacsiser, te Lilacs, and Roses. 

Ss. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, hothouse, p.1b.,8s to 12s 
— Portugal, p. lb., 9d to 1s 
Strawberries, per oz,,4d to 1s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
— per 100, 5s to 12s 
Lemons, per dvz.,.1s to 2s 
VEGET 
French Beans, p.100,1s to 2s 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 1s to 2s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to5s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to1s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s 
Broccoli, p.doz, buudl., 8s to 10s 
Greens, per doz., 3s to4s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 
— percwt., 3sto 7s 
— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
— frame, per lb., 1s to 3s 
Turnips, p.doz,bun,,1s6dto2s6d 


Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 2s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 14d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., 4dto6d 
Spinach p, sieve, 1s 


Almonds, per peck, 6s 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 

— p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
20s to 22s 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 

Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 Ibs 


ABLES. 
Onions, p, bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Endive, per score, 1s6d to 3s 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to1s 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 2s to 3a 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 3d & 4d 
Watercress, p. doz. bunches, 
6d to 9d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 48 


POTATOES.—Sourawazk, April 29, 
The Committee report that there has been a liberal supply, 


during the past week, both coastwise and Continental, which, 
with a dull trade, has tended to depreciate prices with ali 
second-rate sorts. The following are this day’s quotations :— 
York Regents, 90s. to 120s, per ton; Scotch do., 60s. to 90s.; 
Scotch cups, 60s, to 70s, ; whites, 40s, to 50s,; French whites, 
40s, to 65s, ; Belgian do., 40s. to 50s. ; Dutch, 30s, to 40s, 
HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, May 2, 


Prime Meadow Hay See Clover ... . «. G60sto 848 


Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | NewClover .. .. — — 
Rowen .. ws oe — | Straw wn es 23 27 
NewHay . ». — = J, CooPER. 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, May 2. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto74s |Inferior... .., «. 65sto 728 
Inferior ditto.,, .,. 50 65 |New Clover .. «.. — — 
New Hay ero. — |Straw ... .. « 24 30 
Old Clover .., ... 78 84 JosHUA BAKER, 


WHITECHAPEL, May 2, 


Fine Old Hay .., 653to68s |New Clover ... ... —sto— 
Inferior ditto .. 50 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
New Hay 4..0 42. ee ERAW =o. cce, 
Old Clover ve ee 80 . 


HOPS,.—Fnripay, May 3, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the market con- 
tinues the same as for some time past, The bine in many 
places continues in a weak state, 


[May 4, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, April 29. 

We have to-day an unusually large supply of Beasts. Prices 
are lower, and several remain unsold, A choice Scot barely 
reaches 3s, 4d., and the first-rate Short-horns make scarcel 
anything over 3s, The number of Sheep is also large, although 
not excessive ; the demand is very limited, and late quotations 
cannot be supported. Lamb is a dulltrade, at about Friday’s 

vices, We are not overdone wlth Calves, but trade ie no better. 

rom Holland and Germany there are 314 Beasts, 2980 Sheep, 
and 85 Qalves; from Scotland, 500 Beasts; and 3000 from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 


Per at.offlba,—_s d 58 d Per st. of 8ibs,—s8 d 8 @ 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 3 8 to3 10 
fords, &c. «. 8 Oto3 2) Ditto Shorn 3 4—8 6 
Best Short-horns 210—2 0) Eweadr2dquality 3 4—3 8 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 8] DittoShorn ...2 8—8 2 
Best Downs and Lumbs we ae I O—5 8B 
Half-breds ...4 2—4 4] Calves... ... .. 2 8—4 0 
Ditto Shorn ... 8 8—3 10! Pi —4 0 


GR! ceed SMG 
Beasts, 4448; Sheepand Lambs, 23,220 ; Calves, 165; Pigs, 225. 
Friway, May 3, 

The number of Beasts is not so large as might have been ex- 
pected, considering that many remained over from Monday. 
Trade is exceedingly dull, and although a few choice Scots 
make 3s. 4d., itis too much to quote as average for the best 
qualities, Sheep and Lambs are plentiful; for the former, 
prices remain the same as on Monday, with more difficulty in 
obtaining them ; the latter meet with a dull sale, at rather 
lower rates, The number of Calves is large, but the average 
quality is inferior ; consequently a choice one makes 43,5 this 
is, however, an extreme quotation. From Germany and Hol- 
land there are 70 Beasts, 240 Sheep, and 217 Calves; from 
Scotland, 240 Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 200 ; and 182 
Milch Cows from the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here Best Long-wools. 3 8 to3 10 

fords, &c. .,.3 Oto3 2| DittoShorn .., 3 
Best Short-horns 210—3 2/| Bwes& 2dquality 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 8] DittoShorn .,, 2 
Best Downs and Lambs... 1. 5 

Half-breds ...4 O0—4 4] Calves... ... «. 2 
Ditto Shorn ...3 6—310| Pigs ... .. 8 

Beasts, 919 ; Sheep and Lambs, 8610; Calves, 103; Pigs, 275. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Apnit 29.—The supply of Wheat from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk this morning was short, and sold at an ad~ 
vance of ls, per qr. upon the prices of this day se’nnight. 
Foreign met an improved inquiry, and fine heavy qualities of 
red also commanded an improvement of 1s. per gr.—English 
Barley is unaltered in value, but foreign is inquired after at 
rather more money.—We raise our quotations 1s. per qr. for 
Mazagan and Egyptian Beans,—Peas are firm.—Oats meet a 
better demand, and have nearly recovered the depression of 
last week. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. 5. 8. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|40—4?|Red .....,|/35—38 

_ — fine selected runs ,..ditto|/42—44| Red .,..,.|38—40 

_— — Talavera... ccssconssrerssapsaccs 46—50 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White|35—40| Red ...... 35—36 

— Foreign ........... Gpculddh tad cauuPoeearaias 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev./24—27|Malting |22—24 

— Foreign...,.Grinding and distilling|14—19|Malting |19—22 


—3 8 
—3 0 
—5 6 
—4 0 
—4 0 


Oats, Essex and Suffolk ..... ee 15—18 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire .,.Potato|16—21/Feed .,,)/14—19 
— Irish ..... aus igevo abcde dvawsvOuine Potato|14—18|Feed .,.|12—16 
— Foreign Poland and Brew|14—18|Feed ..,|12—15 
FRY) dinars epsvensusinsaasomancksmnussen sansa otis .+..|19—21| Foreign |18—20 


.« per ton| 5l.—61 
22s......Tick|23—25| Harrow |23—25 
... Winds|22—28| Long pod |25—28 
. Small} 24—36| Egyptian|18—20 
Boilers|23—25|Suffolk |24—26 


— Maple ...... 24s to 26s.,..........Grey|22—23| Foreign |19—28 
MIGIZO' ...deacanesuowsse tensdesevane teserseees White] 23—26| Yellow... |28—25 
Flour, best marks, delivered .,,per sack|33—37 

— Suffolk ....... snlipanadanculoahalen eal ditto|26—23| Norfolk |26—33 

—— FOVOIZI” cesrancseconcossdreas per barrel|21—24| Per sack|28—32 


ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEE, 
Flour,12938 aks| Wheat.) Barley, ; Malt | Oats.; Beans, Peas, 
— 125 bls| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. | Qrse 
3247 1996 6387 | 1686 419 173 


44397 | 3367 | 357 


11345 | 9232 | — 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Flour. ° 
Qrs, Qrs. Qrs. 

English ... 2140 750 1020 3310 sacks 

Irish ...... _ — =— 

Foreign ... 17540 8760 38610 — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BABLEY.); OATS.) RyE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. |———— _—_—_ | 

38s 1d| 23s 8d\14s114\22s 7d| 248 1d\25s 2d 
37 9 23 6415 2 |21 7 2310 |25 3 
38 1 23 2 |14 10 |21 6 23 8 |24 5 
38 5 2211 |15 3 |20 8| 28 9 |26 8 
8710] 22 8 |15 3/21 6} 23 9 |2%% 9 
37 «1 22 1/15 0/21 8 23 8 |25 1 

Aggreg. Aver. 37 10 2211/15 1/21 9| 28 9 [25 2 

Duties on Fo. | ——-——| ————| ——_- SO 
reign Grain d./0 1 0./ 4.0 2 Ol eee Ot eG 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Puices, ;|Mar. 16,/MAn. 30.) APRIL 6.) APR, 13,|APR, 20,, APE. 27. 


38s Bd. | a ie ie a 

38 1 — : ss at = s 

38 1 ¥ ae 9 pa! a 

37 10 BS ie ae cf ee 

To ae wit He on ier | ae 
SEEDS.—Mar 3. 


Coriander, per cwt, ...18s— 22s 
Mustard, white,p.bush.7 — 9 
— brown, do. ....,.10—13 


Canary, per Qr......+...628 to 688 
Caraway, per cwt. ...31 — 3t 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84— 35 


Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last ..,...... 301.—B7U. 
Clover, red, per cwt....24—46 | Cakes, Linseed, p.1000..,82. 58 
— — foreign,d.— — — — foreign,p.ton 6/. 0s 
— white,do. ... 36—48 — Rape, foreign, do. 40. 58 
— — foreigndo— — | Tares, per bush.,.,3s0d—5s 6d 


LiveRroot, Fray, MAY 3.—Since Monday last the arrivals 
of Irish grain into this port have entirely fallen off, but from 
the north of Europe we have a fair supply of Wheat, and 
a moderate quantity of Barley and Beans, Our market 
morning opened with a tolerably firm aspect, and Wheat con- 
tinuing to meet a fair demand, the current prices of Tuesday 
were fully maintained, and in some instances advanced 1d, per 
70 lbs. Barley and Beans claiming more attention, improved 


6d. to 1s. per qr., and Malt was ls, per qr. dearer. Oats, realised 
a further advance of $d. per 45 Ibs., and Oatmeal was the turn 
dearer, 


American Flour advanced 6d, per barrel, 
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Sales by Auction. | (\ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, | PERUVIAN GUANO, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sub- 
mit to public competition, by Auction, at the Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane, on THURSDAY, May 9th, a first-rate 
collection of Dahlias; the newest varieties of Fuchsias and 
Verbenas; also Geraniums, Heartsease, and other plants in 
bloom.—May be viewed the morning of Sale; and Catalogues 
had at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, Awerican Nursery, 
Leytonstone, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS: 
M®* D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction,. at: the 

Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, one mile from. 
Hyde-park Corner, on TUESDAY, May 7th, at 12 o'clock, a 
Choice Assortment of Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, Dahiias, 
Pansies, and Herbaceous Plants ; a quantity of Bedding Plants 
Geraniums, e,, in bloom. May be viewed on the morning of 
Sale, and Catalogues had of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, 
Fulham-road, Brompton, Middlesex, 


i tg BE LET, IN ESSEX, with immediate pos- 

session, 2 FARM of 200 acres, principally arable, within 
20 miles of town, and five of a railway station. Apply to Mr. 
W. Sounpy, Park Farm, Henley-on-Thames, 


SEATON, COAST OF DEVON. 

O BE LET, unfurnished, with immediate posses- 

sion, by the year, or for a term, the MANOR HOUSE, 
containing spacious Dining and Drawing-rooms, 10 Bed-rooms, 
Kitchens, and other offices, with Coach-house, Stables, and 
Garden ; also the right of Shooting over about 700 acres of pre- 
served land, Situated between Lyme and Sidmouth, on a pic- 
turesque and healthy part of the south coast of Deyon.—To 
view, apply to Mr, JAmzs Mason, Seaton; and for further par- 
ticulars to Mr. Banzacr, Nettlecomb, near Taunton; or to 
Mr.Joun Hare, House-agent, Taunton. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 

GREEN AnD CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 

street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jointed 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor. 
dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from London Bridge. 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
Tn submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of ‘* Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. HarrLey and Co., precisely at their prices. Cut 
¢o order in panes of 
6 andunder 10 by 8 


at 44d. per foot, 


10 by 8 i 14by10 atdd. ,, 
14 by 10 ae foot at5id. ,, 
1} foot eet at 6d. 


” 3 ” 

PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 43...10s. 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...133, 6d, 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s, 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

Milk Pans from 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &e. 

JAMES PHILLIPS and CO., 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


——— ees AYACINTH FLOWER DISHED 
PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 

MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 

* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
dJarge Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, per inch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Hastern Counties Railway: 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c. 
HETLEY anp CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 

of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 


square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 


Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at l}d. is £012 6 
From. 6. 5, 4 ;; yn OF y30 Ze» 55, OT" 8 
7 5 » » 6 4, 24d. » 018 9 
Br se ”» gy & 55 28d 5, IP Onto 
PUM ss 2 5). 9.) 2a, 5, Lae 


Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 33d. per square foot, according to size, 


Turnips and Bulbous Roots, at .,.£8 0 0 per ton. 
- oa e ste aha. ig pe es Superphosphate of Lime, at... ire tl OG - 
DS aS ade He a a Superior British Guano, at GUTOR Gare 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or’ pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass, 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS, —The present extremely moderate 
Price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sash is required, 

GLASS SHADES, as Ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 

. posure, Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 


application to James HeTLEY and Co,, 35, Soho-square, 
London, 


FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, é&c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs. CHANCE, HanrLey, Swinsugrne, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on. sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes; and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write:continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


\THPHENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
J London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that attheir Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


é 


V HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 
Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle, Buildings of any kind heated by hot water, 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 
CORN MANURE. 
BLASHFIELD’s PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
&c. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/. per ton, Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No, 3, New London-street, Mark-lane, 
ondon, 


Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawzs’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton «£10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. ee il Tl, G0 
Turnip Manure, do. se 70 0 
Superphosphate of Lime an & 2.6 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 0 0 


= Sogo 

Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 

Ammonia, 97. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 

LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 

W ILLIAM E. RENDLE ann CO., Plymouth, are 

Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 

MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 


livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wintram E. 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 

phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 


| P —As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumerg 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Ginss 
Buiout,.and Co,, of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, ANTONY Gibbs and Sons, 
London, May 4. 


I ETTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING.—Superior 

Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fence for Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity from Joun 
Kine Fartow’s Fishing-rod and. Net Manutaetory, 5, Crooked- 
lane, London-bridge, at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d; per 
yard 4 yards wide. Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d, per square yard, Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap. 

ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
=~ use, aud only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beaut 
it is: pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CU 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,,15s,, and 213,, 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence: not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s. ; rich brown, 
2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s, per gallon, 

G. Betz and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


WIRE NETTING, 


——" ye 


e, 
6 9: 
393050 8509ne Soest 
8 365 9505059505050, e202 0! 
SOE OS SASSO SOD 
BS OSS 


08 i 
‘ip 05" 


(GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and wae 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced, 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” x 4d. ” ” ” od ” 
14 ” ” 6d. ” 48 o” ” 3. 33 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 
Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho-« 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d, per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire. 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of Toomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London. 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


Gaivan- Japanned 

Manures of known yalue-on sale. A Pamphlet on the abova ised. Tron. 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 2-inch"mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
Foruercix1, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 2-inch ,, strong e eT = 63, 

ERUVIAN GUANO (GENUINE) in packages, ee ” Hore strong ,, oe i ” : ” 

1s, each, sufficient to make 50 gallons; Cuba BAST, Is, per 13-inch ry cee a LP ainyhe Py ABs 
Ib. ; Six-inch garden wood TALLIES, prepared for the pencil, ietinch’ 2 Gxteuntronr. een! ” lu ” 
1s, per 100. The above may be had, together with every kind| ° 41 B os 


of Flower and Vegetable SEEDS, upon application to WILLIAM 
Denver, Seedsman and Florist, 82, G@racechurch-street, near 
the Spread Eagle, London. 
TO FARMERS AND MARKET GARDENERS.—MANURE. 
ESSRS. RICHARDSON, CURRIE, ann Co.’s 
BONE AN) CHEMICAL MANURES, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, have been successfully used for the last four years, by 
the agriculturists of Northumberland, Berwickshire, the Lo- 
thians, and other districts of the Kingdom; the attention of 
Farmers and Gardeners is particularly directed to their supe- 
rior quality and true fertilising nature, and which are suited 
for every description of crops. For the present season they 
recommend their Manure for 


Delivered free in the Thames or nearest stream, 
W. J. Witxinson, 12, Little Tower-street, London, agent for 
London andthe south of England. 


ote ” 99. 

All the above can b2 made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one. 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


i ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 

will be found to be the best that has yet been produced; 
if contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. M. and Co., from the many years they haye been cele- 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, haye had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public. They have now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its universal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at Merrcaurs, BINGLEY, 


CORN MANURE FOR bir sae BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &e. 
THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season. It will be found fully eyual to. and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable ta produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt, 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphurie Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul. 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer, . 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EDWARD Purser, Secretary, 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied, - 


and Co,’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box, 
Caution,—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com- 
bined with those of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
aud the signature and address of the firm, thus: ‘‘ METCALFE, 
Binatey, and Co., 1308, Oxford-street, London.” 


REY GOOSE FEATHERS, ls. per lb— 
HEAL Anp SONS’ present prices for Bed Feathers are :— 
QUST VI, clk cv nconimutsiedties 0s, 8d, | Best Grey Goose ..... . Is. 10d. 
Grey Goose White ditto ....,...5.0006 Die ede 
Foreign ditto Best Dantzic ditto.....3 0 
Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and tree from dust,— 
HeEA and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to 
their Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


EE 
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Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 


DUEL LOY RLOTTICL 


Peach‘ House, Vinery, Stove, Greenhouse, Vinery, Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet, 80 by 16 feet. 45 by 20 ft, 45 by 20 ft. 30 by 16 ft, 80 by 16 ft. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.—‘ I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. I may also state that my honoured employer 

Joun SHaw LeEran, Esq., is perfectly satisfied. I haveno hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both: 

building and heating. I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 
: 


(ortam & HALLEN, Enaiverrs, Iron Founpers, 
&c., No. 2, WINSLEY-STREET, OXFORD- STREET, LONDON. 


Corram and Hatten having had experience in the erection of 
HOTHOUSES and CONSERVATORIES (made of Iron or of 
Iron and Wood combined), and from many improvements they 
have made during that time, can with confidence undertake to 
erect such buildings with economy and dispatch. 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating the above and 
other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
3000), fixed at greatly reduced prices. 


CoTrram and HALLEN have on show, at their repository, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, &ec., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
Viz, : 


Garden Rollers, Hand-glass Frames, 
Garden Engines, Flower Stakes, 
Garden Syringes, Flower-bordering, 
Watering Pots, Flower Stands, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 


Mowing Machines, Garden Chairs. 

Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, &c. dc. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds. 

STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 

Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre. 


HALE MANURE.—THE BITUMINOUS SHALE 

COMPANY is now prepared to supply, from their works 
at Wareham, the SHALE MANURE, so well suited, either 
alone or in combination with other Manures, for Grass, 
Flowers, Potatoes, and other Vegetables, and for all purposes 
for which Guaro is now used. Price 3, 10s. per ton, no extra 
charge except for carriage.—Application to be made to the 
Secretary of the Company, 463, Oxford-street, London; or at 
the Works, Wareham, Dorset.—May 4. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 
\ ' 7 DRUMMOND anp SONS, Agricultural Museum, 
® Stirling,"N.B., offer the following selected varieties of 
TURNIP SEEDS, all at 9d. per lb. : 

SWEDES.—East Lothian, Purple-top, very hardy ; Skirving’s 
improved ditto, Laing’s ditto, Matson’s ditto ; large Green-top, 
yery hardy; Fettercairn ditto ditto. 

YELLOWS,—Aberdeen or Green-top Bullock, Ditto Purple- 
top ditto, Dale’s Hybrid, Purple-top improved, Improved early 
(excellent either for early or late sowing ; it comes quick to ma- 
turity, and yields a heavy crop), Long Tankard. 

«.* A considerable reduction made when ordered in Cwts. 

FREE DELIVERY.—AIl parcels above 2U, value delivered 
Free in London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Belfast, London- 
derry, Aberdeen, Inverness, and to all the Stations along the 
lines of the Caledonian and North British Railways. 


Just published, price One Halfpenny each, 
S Spee tone: OF 1851.—A Popular Statement of 
the Nature and Objects of the proposed Great Exhibition 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations, and of its Interest to 
all Classes.—Sold by Harrison and Son, 45, St. Martin’s-lane, 
London, at One Halfpenny each; in parcels of 25 copies, at 6d. ; 
and in parcels of 100 copies, at 1s. 6d. Sold by all Booksellers. 


SHBY’S INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE— 

London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road. India Pale Ale, 21s., 18 gallons; 
10s. Gd., 9 gallons ; Family Ale, 16s., 18 gallons.—CuHAs, ASHBY 
and Co. invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and. the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connaught- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-.street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’e-buildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co., 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton, 


GRAY, ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, CHELSEA, 


Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture. They have much 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below. 


[EREcTeD ror Jonn Suaw Leon, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


(Signed.) “James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF “ PaMILiAR IN THEIR Moutas as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
WIRE NETTING, Shakespeare. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. ConDUCTED Ex 
CHARLES DICKENS. No, 6 is published this day, price 2d., 
TaMke or stamped, 3d. 3 
asian eis *,* Part First is now ready, price Elevenpence, Aleo, THE 
Haat HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, being 
i a Monthly Supplement to Housenorp Woxps. Price 2d, or 
stamped 3d, 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all Communi- 
cations to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellevs 
and Newsmen. 


acicinicendtar eee MnCE Ee 
OW SHOULD GIRLS BE EDUCATED ?— 


(HAREES D. ee Sang CORR (LATE | for May 4, contains an article on the Education of Girls ; also, 
. AND C. , & 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c.,| Chap. 8; Madame Desbordes; Valmore, by Joria Kavanacn; 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; | Shakespeare-Studies of Woman, by Many Cowpen CLarKe 5. 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGIL; iw’ | The Botany of Spring Flowers, No. 8, by Mrs. Loupon ; Dress, 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; he 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
EXAIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN. 
The First Meeting will take place on Sarorpay, the 18th of 
~ Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 
the , Or at the Garden before half-past Eight o’clock, a.m., 
on the day of Exhibition. 

The Gates will be open to visitors at One, p.m. Tickets are 
issued at this Office,price 5s. each, or at the Garden in the after. 
noon of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each ; but only to orders 
from Fellows of the Society. 

N.B. No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition, 21, Regent-street. 


——————————— re Shen sireet. 
Roxar BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 

GENERAL EXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS anv FRUIT 
on WEDNESDAYS, June 12th and Jury 3d. AMERICAN 
PLANTS on SATURDAYS, May 25th and June Ist. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by orders from 
Fellows of the Society, price 5s, ; or on the days of Exhibition, 
7s. 6d, each, Each ticket will admit one person on any one of 
the above-named four days, or to the Collection of American 
Plants on any one day from the 8d to the 8th of June, both 
included, 

The first PROMENADE will take place on Wednesday, May 15, 


4 ie ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, under the patronage of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, 

The SECOND EXHIBITION of the season will be held at the 
Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on WEDNESDAY, May 22d 
—e all exhibitors), when Prizes will be awarded for the 

: wing productions, viz., for Miscellaneous, Orchids, and 
- org Plants; Pelargoniums, Cape Heaths, Azaleas, 
ulips, Heartsease, and Vegetables, In addition to the prizes 
offered by the Society, Mr. R. J. Lawrence, of Hampton, offers 
5. value of Tulips, selected from his bed when in bloom, for 
the Ist and 2d Prizes to Amateurs. The following Exhibitions 
will also take place at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on 
Wednesday, June 19th; Tuesday, July 23d; and Wednesday, 
September 4th. Lists of Prizes, and the Rules for Exhibition, 
may be obtained from Joun Taytog NEVILLE, Secretary, 

Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


VERBENA—“ MELINDRES ALBA,” 
( : H. BUNNEY, Nourseryman, Stratford, Essex, 
¢ kas plants of the above splendid VERBENA to send 
out on the 23d inst., price 2s, 6d. each or 24s, per doz. The 
usual allowance to the Trade, 
The above Verbena is of dwarf compact habit, and a very 
profuse bloomer, making it one of the very best white Verbenas 
for smail beds, or single plants in the flower borders. 


—— 


A CHIMENES TUGWELLIANA.— This beautiful 
Achimenes was raised by Mr. Carmichael, gardener to 
G. C. Tugwell, Esq., Crowe Hall, Bath. It was the admira- 
tion of all who saw it in bloom, and the following opinions 
were expressed upon its merits : , 
“ACHIMENES: JV. C, Your hybrid between A. patens and 
A. longiflora, with deep violet-purple flowers, about the size of 
those of A. patens, is a decided cross, and is a very beautiful 
thing, nice in colour.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 11, 1849. 

‘* ACHIMENES: William Carmichacl. Your hybrid between 
A. patens and A, longifiora is distinct from both the flowers, 
being about the size of A, longiflora, with a colour interme- 
diate betwixt the parents. It is undoubtedly a desirable ac- 
quisition to this already useful and ornamental class of plants,” 
—Gardeners’ Journal, August 18, 1849, 

R. GLENDINNING possessing the whole stock of the above 
desirable Achimenes, will be prepared to send out good plants 
the first week in June, at 7s.6d.each. For every three ordered 
ne extra will be added.—Chiswick Nursery, near London. 


STAINES HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, to 

be held on SATURDEY, June 22, Open to all competitors, 

A Prize of Five Pounds will be given for the best collection 

} of 10 distinct species of Stove or Greenhouse Plants, which 

will not contain more than two of the same genus, excluding 

Pelargoniums, Fuchasias, and Calceolarias. A Second Prize of 
21, 10s. will also be given. 

A Prize of Four Pounds will be given for the best collection 

of 6 Pelargoniums, varieties, in No. 12-sized pots. A Second 

- and Third Prize will also be given. 

] 

| 


A Prize of Three Pounds will be given for the best collection 
. of 6 Pelargoniums, varieties, in No, 24-sized pots, A Second 
and Third Prize will also be given. 
Six Exotic Orehids, varieties, 1 Prize. Collection of British 
Ferns, ditto. Collection of British Plants and Grasses, ditto, 


The Judges will not be bound to award a Prize if they deem 
the production uuworthy of it, 
‘vill be allowed to be touched or 


*.* Great difficulty haying 


EEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING,—The following 
SEEDS may be sown any time during the month of May, 
COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS, 

German Asters, Larkspurs, Stocks, Zinnias, &c, ..,£1 10 
A smaller collection of ditto os = A 
50 fine Hardy Annuals, 10s. ; 25 ditto 0 
50 ,, Half-hardy ditto, l5s.; 25 ditto ... 0 
50 ,, Hardy Perennials, 12s, ; 25 ditto... aaa <0 
25 ,, Greenhouse Seeds, 7s.; 12 ditto... noe ree! 
20 _,, species of Erica, 10s,; 10 ditto ... pas 0 
Cedrus Deodara, per 1000 seeds, 20s, ; per 100... ee 
Nemophila maculata, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per packet, 
PEAS FOR LATE CROPS. 
Warranted Superior to any in Flavour. 
Carter's Victoria, very large, per quart... T F 
Waites’s King of the Marrows, per quart =a ee 
Knight’s Marrow, three varieties, each per quart... ’ 
JAMES CARTER, Szeepsman and Fronist, No, 238, High 
Holborn, London, J 
*4* The Flower Seeds will be forwarded prepaid. 
A new and revised Edition of Carter’s Catalogue of 


Seeds is just published, and may be had gratis. 
VALUABLE HARDY CONIFERA.— This being 


the best season for planting out these important Orna- 
mental Trees, the following are offered as some of the most 
desirable of the hardy species. They are especially recom- 
mended as being all RAISED FROM SEEDS, none being either 
grafted or cutting plants. Many other species besides thoze 


AaASCnocoacee 


coco 
mob 
ooo 


enumerated may be obtained. sdesd 
sa 3 d| Pinus cembra ,..2 6to5 0 
AbiesBrunoniana,3 6 to 7 6 »»  cembroides 5 0 
»» Douglasii pein gt) 3, exeelsa ...1 6—7 6 
», Pinsapo .., aaeaz 6 », Fremontiana 42 -0 
Araucaria imbricata »» insignis..2 6—7 6 
2 6to5 0 »>  Gordoniana 21 0 

Cedrus Africanus, » Grenvillee .,, 42 0 
Silver Cedar of »» Mmacrocarpa .., 21 0 
Mount Atlas... 2 6to10 6 » Sabiniana ... 21 0 
Cedrus Deodar,..1 6told 6 »» Maritime decorte 3 6 
Cryptomeria ja. » uricata ore ga 10 
ponica «Dd O— 105s, » radiata neta te 
Cupressus Goveniana 21 0 y» tuberculata ... 42 0 
ee macro- »»  Witchesteriana 42 0 
carpa ... ..5 0—10 6 y» occidentalis ... 10 6 
Picea Nordmanniana 5 O »,  Gerardianal 6—5 0 
Pinus Benthamiana 21 0 »  Montezume .,, 7 6 


RobvesT GLENDINNING, Chiswick Nursery, near London. 


ENDLE’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 
is JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp, 
Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of 
Heating Horticultural Buildings” (for which a Gold 
Medal was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal 
Devon and Cornwall .Forticultural Society) we have 
beenenabled to propagate plants in such abundance, with 
scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 
VERY REDUCED PRICES, 

We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 
FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the lith of May next, as 
well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinoums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba_ 
ceous plants, prices of which will be found in our new Cata- 
logue, on application to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & C©O., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

ESTABLISHED 1786. 


BAss 4ND BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 

CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage, This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
newest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually Strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 


which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anvagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantauas, Salvias, Lobelia 
erinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, &c. 

Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 


receiving a supply, strong, and in Jine condition, at low 
prices. 
Secd and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


Ww. JAS. EPPS begs to offer the following Plants, 


which are well established, and in fine health. Having 
an extensive stock, heis enabled to offer them at the following 
reduced prices : 
GERANIUMS, best vars. of last season, in 4-in, pots 36s, per doz. 
Do., excellent varieties a evn ««. 128, to 21s, 
AZALEAS, all the new varieties +. 12s, to 21s, 
ERICAS, 0. 0. aoe +. 125, to 24s, ,, 
STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, ... 12s. to 24s, 


” 
” 


DAHLIAS, do. do. : 6s. to18s, > 

PANSIES, do. do. our 6s, to18s, ,, 

VERBENAS, all the best of last season 8s. to12s, ,, 
Do., fine varieties, 4s, to 6s, 


_ Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion, A large quantity of specimen Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Ericas, Heaths, Azaleas, &c., of all sizes, A re- 
mittance expected from unknown correspondents, 

Bower Nurseries, Maidstone, Kent, May 11. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
(CHANDLER AND SONS, Nurserymen, Vauxhall, 
London, are now Sending out young plants, strong and 
healthy, of all the best varieties of CHRYSANTHEMUMS for 
autumn flowering, at 9s. and 12s, per dozen ; the newest sorts 
at 18s. per dozen; and good free flowering sorts for planting in 
the open borders, 50s. per 100, 
The Plants are in small pots, andin good order for packing. 
A Descriptive List may be had on application, 


It is requested a Post-oftice order may accompany all orders 
from unknown Correspondents, 


KW DARK FUCHSIA— sik J. PALS LAY,” 

10s, 6d, per plaut, one over whentwoareordered. Strong 

plants of the above on application to ©. Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Slough, Bucks. 


NEW. BLUE VERBENA, with white centre, of the 
finest shape and habit; equally adapted for bedding or 
pot culture, warranted much the best of itsclass. C. Turner 
has some strong plants left of the above at 5s. each, one plant 
over for every two ordered.—Royal Nursery, Slough, Bucks. 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850.—No 

grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 

exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed varieties. 

Messrs. Mayie and Co, will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants. From the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment from us. They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times, 

No. 4, DiapDEM, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
with two blooms, May 8th, and was awarded an extra prize, 
Judges’ opinion : ‘ By far the best ever raised.” 

Those in bloom will be exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s. 
park June shows. The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants. Circulars can be had. Also Mr. Hoyles’ superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong blooming plants being left. 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, d&c., including every 
novelty of the season.—105, New-street, Birmingham. 


EADING NURSERIES, Portland-place, London- 
road, and at the back of the Seed Shop, Nos. 7 and 8, 


Market-place, Reading, Berks.—The additional Greenhouses 
and Hot-water Pits, recently erected adjacent to the Market- 


lace, contain the most extensive and choice collections of © 


LANTS FOR CONSERVATORIES, FLOWER BEDS, &c., 
which have ever been offered in the neighbourhood of Reading. 
In addition to a quantity of Geraniums, Calceolarias, Cine- 
rarias, and other plants, now in bloom, J. Surron and Sons 
have a large stock of Verbenas, Petunias, and other plants in 
pote, 4s. to 6s. per dozen. Also a spendid collection of Fuchsias, 
by name, 7s. 6d, per dozen, A large stock of Conifere, and 
other Evergreens,—Reading Nurseries, May 11. 
PLANTS NEW AND CHEAP. 

ENRY WALTON is now sending out the following 
choice Selections of Plants, at very low prices. 
GERANIUMS, 

Twelve of the following new varieties for 12s., or purchaser’s 
selection, 1/, 8s. 6d.: Abd-el-Kader, Alonzo, Belle of the 
Village, Jenny Lind (Foster’s), Prometheus, Plutarch, Terpsi- 
chore, Sparkler, Avenger, Aurantia, Black Prince, Conspica- 
banda, Distinctus, Flora’s Flag, Jenny Lind, Lady Ebrington, 
Luna, Refulgens, Mercury, Mustee, Miss Holford, Prince Al- 
fred, Queen of Kent, Scarlet Defiance, Telegraph, Vulgus, 
Raphael. The following seven new scarlets for 12s, : Queen of 
Summer, 3s. 6d. ; Antagonist, Pink, Pet, Gem of Scarlets, Rosy 
Morn, Symmetry, Royalist; post free, 

FUCHSIAS. 

Twelve of the following varieties, 7s, Gd. ; or purchaser’s se- 
lection, 12s. : Atrosanguinea, Albona, Alboni, Beauty of Leeds, 
Crimson King, Caractacus, Dr, Smith, Eastern Beauty, Estcem, 
Enchantress, Elizabeth, Elegantissima, Elegans, Fountais, 
Gem of the West, Gem, Gigantea, Reflexa, Lord Nelson, Ne 
plus ultra, Purity, Newtoniensis, Oldfordensie, Perfeciion, 
Sapphire, Splendida, Sir C. Napier, Scarletina reflexa, Una, 

PETUNIAS, 

Twelve of the following for 6s,: Amcena, Bass’s Brilliant, 
Peareon’s Brilliant, Berryer, Conspicua, Centurion, Beauty 
Supreme, Eleganutissima, Louis Bonaparte, Lady of the Lake, 
Minerva, Millerii, Nobilis, Ovid, Prince Albert, Punctata, Re- 
nown, Resplendens, Rosamond, Spotted Beauty, Striata per- 


fecta, Sylph. 
VERBENAS. 

Twelve of the following for 4s. 6d. to 6s. ; purchaser’s selec- 
tion, 7s. d. : Apollon, Attraction, Ariadne, Brilliant, Burgundy, 
Captivation, Charmont, Zoe, Cardinal, Criterion, Defiance, 
Duchess de Cases, Desirable, Edmondsiana, Emperor of China, 
Fulgens, Eyebright, General Lamoriciere, Heronia, Iphigene, 
John Salter, Juvius, Lord J. Russell, La Villegeoise, Lilac 
Rival, Louis Napoleon, La Candeur, Morphee, Miss Sharald, 
Miss Vyse, Montrose, Nonpareil, Optimus, Psyche, Rubra 
multiflora, Royal Purple, Reine Bacchanal, St. Margaret, Shy- 
lock, Union Jack, Vulcan superb, White Perfection, Trafalgar. 

FANCY VERBENAS. 

Beauty of Stow, Belle de Comte, Boule de Neiger, Chauvierii, 
Clotilda, Comte de Paris, Charlotte Corday, Eclipse, Elegantis- 
sima, Gracieuse, La Coquette, Magnificent, Madame Gabridle 
de Vandeava, Madame Rattier, Painted Lady, Princess Alice, 
Queen of the French, Reine de Jour, Village Maid, Virgil. 

ACHIMENES., 

Six of the following for 7s, 6d.: Atrosanguinea, Boedmerii, 
Eximia, Escherii, Fimbriata, Florabunda, Elegans, Ghies- 
brichtii, Knightii, Longiflora superba, Ocellata, Patens, Skin- 


nerii grandiflora, 
GLOXINIAS, 
The following Six fine varieties for 9s.: Albo-sanguinea, 


Carminata splendens, Elegans, Griffina, Rubra superb, Wort- 
leyana, 


Fuchsia corymbiflora alba a re sae w 08, 6d, 
Mitraria coccinea ie 1 tas 2s.6d,to 5 6 
Salvia patens alba .., a tu We Sc nee conegi ti 
»  azurea compacta AG: 
3)  Oppositifolia ... oe os 1 0 
Heliotropium Souvenir de Liege .., 1 0 
. Grisau i 1 0 
Mimulus rubina : 10 
. Harlequin ... ob =e 0 9 
12 Scarlst Verbenas for bedding aeal0 
12 Fine named Phloxes pie, ne oon ion OU 
12 Fine Show Pinks oo ch ce one anor ae 
12 Fine Dahlias . . 63.to12 0 
12 Fine Show Pansies 63.to 9 0 
12 Chrysanthemums 7 6 0 


All the above can be sent free by post, except the Geraniu TS, 


if required, as the stock of some is very small, early orders are 
necessary to insure a supply. Itis particularly requested that 
all orders be prepaid. Pust-oftice orders to be made payable at 
Burnley, Descriptive Catalogue for one stamp, 


Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

—The SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of 
the Funds of this Society will be held at the London Coffee- 
house, Ludgate-hill, on WepnespDAy, 15th inst, the Right Hon. 
the Haru of Canisze in the chair. 

STEWARDS. 
His Grace the Duke of North-| Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., 
umberland M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert | John Lane, Esq. 
Grosvenor, M.P. John Lee, Esq. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P, | John Lindley, Bsq. 
Captain Charles Forbes Joseph Martineau, Esq. 
Captain Jamea Lamont, R.N. | Jobn Murray, Baq. 
John Craigmyle, Esq. William Noble, Esq. 
William fF. G, Parmer, Esq. Charles Palmer, Esq. 
Thomas Finden, Esq. Arthur Pott, Esq. 
Robert Glendinning, Esq. Sigismund Rucker, Esq, 
William Gregory, Esq, Joha Strickland, Esq, 
Robert Hanbury, Esq. James Thomson, Esq, 
A. Henderson, Esq. James Thorne, Esq, 
William Hill, Esq. J. H. Tuck, Esq. 
Robert Steiner Holford, Esq. | J. C. Wheeler, Esq. 
«ar Dinner on Table at Half-past Five o’clock precisely. 
Tickets 21s. each, to be had of the Stewards, at the Tavern, 
and of the Secretary, 97,. Farringdon-street, 


ANECROFT NURSERY, STOWMARKET, 
SUFFOLK.—AlIl Persons who claim any Debts against 
the Estate and Effects of the late Mr, SAMUEL GIRLING, 
Florist and Nurseryman, deceased, who have not received a 
Dividend upon the amount thereof, are requested immediately 
to apply for the payment of the Dividend to me, at Peasenhall, 
near Yoxford, that the final Dividend may shortly be made.— 
WitiiaM Girtine, Peasenhall, May 11. 


DWARD DENYER having the entire Stock of 

a very brilliant SCARLET GERANIUM, named 

* ADMIRAL VON TROMP,” recommends it with the greatest 

confidence to his kind Patrons, feeling assured that it will 

give entire satisfaction, as it is one of the most profuse bloomers 

known; in growth, the habit of Tom Thumb. JH. D. has much 

pleasure in offering the above at 18s. per dozen, or 23, each ; 
good Plants in pots are now ready. 

E. D. begs to inform the Lovers of ROSES that they are now 
in full bloom, in pots, in the Rose-house, and solicits his 
Friends’ inspection of them. E, D. has been successful in 
raising large quantities of Geraniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
&c., for turning out into the flower-borders, at 4s, per dozen ; 
extra large size, 6s, E. D. informs his Friends that he has no 
Seed Shop in London,—Catalozues to be had on application at 
the Nurseries, Loughborough-road, Brixton, near London, 


ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
ean be had on application, GRaTIS (for one penny stamp), 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of CARROTS, 
Mancotp WurzeL, CLover, &c., as well as all the 


best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 

The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 
Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s. 8d, 
Ditto ditto en's ois ove oun 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per Ib., 8d. 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per 1b., 8d. 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, 

White and Green Globe per lb., 6d. 
White Belgian Carrot oth oo poe 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel 
True Italian Rye-grass oe cus 
Best English Red and White Clover 
Large Cattle Parsnip op ane 

With every other kind of Agricultural 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
suit various soils, at 50s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs. of heavy seed to each acre, 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 
TURNIP SEEDS. 
\ K 7 DRUMMOND anp SONS, Agricultural Museum, 
® Stirling, N.B., offer the following selected varieties of 
TURNIP SEEDS, all at 9d. per lb. : 

SWEDES.—East Lothian, Parple-top, very hardy ; Skirving’s 
improved ditto, Laing’s ditto, Matson’s ditto ; large Green-top, 
very hardy; Fettercairn ditto ditto, 

YELLOWS,—Aberdeen or Green-top Bullock, Ditto Purple- 
top ditto, Dale’s Hybrid, Purple-top improved, Improved early 
(excellent either for early or late sowing ; it comes quick to ma- 
turity, and yields a heavy crop), Long Tankard, 

* * A considerable reduction made when ordered in Cwts. 

FREE DELIVERY.—All parcels above 2. value delivered 
Free in London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Belfast, London- 
derry, Aberdeen, Inverness, and to all the Stations along the 
lines of the Caledonian and North British Railways. 

TURNIP SEEDs, 

W SKIRVING begs te acquaint his Friends and 

e the Public, that he has no Agent in Town or Country, 
and that the price of his Improved Swede, and also his 
Improved Purple-top Yellow Bullock Turnip Seed is this 
season ls. per pound. All other kinds of Turnip and Agri- 
cultural Seeds in general, of the most select description, at 
moderate prices, A remittance, or reference, from unknown 
correspondents, is respectfully requested to accompany orders, 

Liverpool, May 11. 
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per qt. 
per qt, 
per qt. 
per qt, 
per lb. 
«. per lb, 
per bush, 
per Ib., 5d, to 
per lb.,1s.to 1 6 
Seeds at the lowest 
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EC/. 
CEMORRELL /49 FLEET S™ LONDON. 


MORRELL 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER LABEL 


ORRELL’S REGISTERED FLOWER LABELS 


are ready for delivery in any quantity; they will be 
found unimpaired ty any change of weather, either of heat, 
cold, wet, or dry, and therefore suitable for the Stove, Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, or the open ground; also his improved 
Flower Sticks, of various lengths, from 12 inches upwards. 
—May be had of most Seedsmen and Ironmongers in town and 
eountry ; and wholesale at 149, Fleet-street, London, 


TURNIP SEEDS, 
T)UNCAR HAIRS having personally superintended 
the selection and growth of the Turnip Seed he offers, 

can with confidence recommend them as genuine, Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 
quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free, 

Garden Tools, Nets, andeyery article connected with the trade 
wholesale and retail, 

Seedsman and Florist, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 


FIELD TURNIP SEEDS, &e. 
H°s AND WOOD, Srepsmun by APPOINTMENT TO 
THE NORTHUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL Sociery, beg leave 
to draw the attention of Agriculturists to their select stock of 
TURNIP SEEDS, MANGOLD WURZEL, &c., all of which 
have been selected from the best stocks grown in Northumber- 
land and the neighbouring counties of East Lothian, Berwick- 
shire, d&c., so deservedly renowned for their superiority in 
Turnip culture, Priced Lists may be had on application, 
SweEDEs, YELLOWS, 

Laing’s new Purple-top, from | Aberdeen Yellow. 

Mr, A. Laing’s stock. Border Imperial Brown-top 
Hogg’s Dwarf-topped Purple- Yellow. 
Dale’s Hybrid, 
Skirving’s Purple-top Yellow. 
Skirving’s ditto, Besides all the varieties of 
Fettercairn Green-top, &c. common Turnips. 

Delivered free in London, Hull, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
A reference or remittance required from unknown corre. 
spondents.—Coldstream, N. B,, Berwickshire. 


FOR TURNIP SOWING. 
(JUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME ann CRUSHED 
BONES are the best and cheapest Manures for the Turnip 
Crops, and may be had in any quantity on application to Messrs, 
Hont’s Manure Works, High-street, Lambeth, London, 
Established 1816, 


RUE DRUMHEADS FOR CATTLE selling by 
Tuomas WELLAND, at the Surrey Gardens, Wheeler-street, 


Godalming, Surrey, packed and delivered at Godalming Station, 
at 3s. 6d, per 1000, 


top. 
East Lothian Purple-top, 


___BEE HIVES, 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIV&S, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ** The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Harn and 
Wiuson, 50, King-street, Manchescer AvusTIN and M‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


ALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PRO- 
TECTOR.—The effective power and utility of these 
Glasses cannot be expressed. The trees and fruit always enjoy 
the free air; the richness and flavour of the fruit being in- 
creased, The Glass has been tested; the expense will be so 
small, that a wall 18 feet high and 600 feet in length can have 
a sufficient number placed on it for less money than a common 
Vinery costs building. 

C. H. can now manufacture them at 10s. per dozen, 4/. per 
100, 381. per 1000, 4 inches ; 6 inches, at 15s.per doz., 6l. per 100, 
57l. per 1000, for ready money. Any orders ©. H. is favoured 
with will be duly attended to, and sent out in any numbers 
required, with printed directions fer use, and nails, 

C, Hatiman, 1, Queen’s-place, Norland-square, Kensington, 
Middlesex. 


Cc ENGINES, SYRINGES, &c., &.— 

CAUTION.—The well-known reputation of READ’S 
Engines, Machines, and Syringes, has led to the nefarious 
practice of placing Cards in Shop Windows, with the words 
*‘ReAD’s PATENT” upon Syringes of the very commonest 
description, R, Reap begs to caution the Public against being 
deceived by such false representations, as many of these Instru- 
ments upon trial will be found defective and useless, Rerap’s 
Instruments may be known by the Royal Arms, and the words 
« READ’s PATENT.” 

Manufaactured only at 35, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 


HE CHOICEST AND MOST EXQUISITE 
ITALIAN and ORIENTAL PERFUMES, for presents, 


Eglantine, Musk Rose, Coumarine, Patchouli, 
Heliotrope, Moss Rose, Sandal, Violet, 
Honeysuckle, Sweet Pea, Spring Flow- Verbena, 
Geranium, Jessamine, ers, Millefleur. 
Mignonette, Rondelezia, 


In single bottles, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each ; or in an 
elegant case of four bottles, one-eighth of a pint each, selected 
by the purchaser from the above, enclosed in a strong wooden 
box, forwarded carriage free to any railway town in the king- 
dom on the receipt of 7s, 6d. in postage stamps, by JACKson and 
Townson, 89, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEANr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 


Seats and Chairs. : 
Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills _ 
Bills Gravel Rakes and} ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves » Saws 
terns Greenhouse Doors sy Scissors — 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears [riety. 
Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- 
struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Seythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern|Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets|Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat-)Spuds 
Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, &c. Thistle Hooks 
», Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and| Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G. and J. DEANE are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deanr’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st,, London-bridge. 


CHRONICLE. 


PSOTECTION FOR BEES.—A Treatise on Arti- 
ficial Swarms and preserving the Bees while tak the 
Honey. The Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., may be had of 
Messrs. Lonaman and Co., Paternoster-row, London, and of 
the Author, Dr, Scupamonz, St. George’s-place, Canterbury. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND, HEATING 


BY HOT WATER, 
BOILERS OF ALL SIZES TO BE SEEN 


IN OPERATION, 


J. WEEKS anp Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Horticut- 

* TORAL AncuitTecTs, HorHouse BuitpERs, and Hot-waTER 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, solicit an inspection of their 
various Works completed and in progress. Horticultural 
Buildings of every variety. BOILERS of all sizes to be seen 
in operation, and which they warrant to be the most effective 
and economical of any in use, The largest size Boiler is now 
effectually heating three extensive ranges of Forcing-houses, 
230 feet by 22 feet, all Span Roofs and lofty, containing upwards 
of 50,000 enbical feet of air. Also various small and interme. 
diate size Boilers, some of all sizes in operation. The con- 
sumption of fuel is very moderate, and the firee will continue 
from 10 to 15 hours without attendance, The extensive ar- 
rangements now in full operation on their premises, enables 
them to build to any extent, and at very moderate prices. Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing-pits, Frames, 
Glass Lights, d&c, A very extensive collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, which are sold at very low prices, Plans, 
Estimates, and Catalogues forwarded on application, 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS AND UPWARDS, 


A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT for Fumigating Greenhouses, 
Stoves, and Frames, or Shrubs and Flowers, in the open air, 
without injuring the most delicate plant ; delivering the smoke 
cool, in a dense mass, and effecting a great saving of Tobacco, 

Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs, BarBer 
and Groom, London; and may be had of all Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER-CLOSETS 
e and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluvia Traps ever invented. A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
gotrid of. It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to reyolye by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of effluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vuleanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets. All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen aud tested.— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging.— 
Waterloo House, King’s Road, Chelsea, near the Bridge. 


RAPID BUTTER MAKING. 
NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN 
was again tried on Saturday, at 97, Newgate-street, 
parties bringing their own Cream. In six minutes from the 
time of putting in the Cream, at a temperature of 58°, from 
nearly 4 quarts, 3 lbs. 10 oz, of good firm butter of most excel« 
lent quality was produced. The human hand was never used 
in its manufacture ; ioina re being expressed by the 
d rendered fit for use. 
woe aaa MitcHELL, sole Agents for the proprietors, 97, 
reet, London. 
New fiberal allowance to the Trade, Parties infringing will be 
rigorousiy prosecuted. 


IRE SLRAND FENCING, as fixed by R. s. 
NEWALL and Co., is cheaper, stronger, and more dura- 
ble and elegant than any other Fence hitherto introduced, 
COPPER WIRE HOTHOUSE SASH LINE, 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 
GILT AND PLATED CORD FOR HANGING PICTURES, 
Office, 130, Strand, London; Warehouse, Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall; Manufactory, Gateshead, on Tyne, 


’ ready. 


sizes ready for im, 


19—1850.] 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.— 
Z Admission every day in WHITSUN |WEEK, except 
Saturday, at SIXPENCE each person. 


OHN B. SMITH begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
A and the Trade, that his superb Collection of Yellow RHO. 
DODENDRONS, AZALEA INDICAS, &c., are now coming 
into bloom, and will continue throughout the present month, 

Norbiton Nursery, Kingston, May 11. 


ENDLE’S NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
PLYMOUTH. 
ESTABLISHED 1786, i 

GERANIUMS.—20 strong plants for 30s. ; for names, see this 
Paper, Saturday, April 20, 

SCARLET GERANIUMS.—20 strong plants for 15s. 

DAHLIAS.—12 superior new sorts for 18s., or 20 second-class 
ditto, for 20s. i 

CAMELLIAS.—Nearly 1000 splendid plants, 18 in, to 30 in. 

h, 12 for 36s.; 20 for 50s, ; or 40 for 41. 10s. 
SCHSIAS 230 for 15s., all the newest sorts. Purchasers’ 
selection, at the above prices, from our Advertisement in this 
Paper, April 20th, or from our Plant Catalogue just out. . 

Free Dewivery of all orders above 40s. to all stations 
on the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, or South 
Devon Railways ; or to Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, by 


Steamer. 

RENDLE’S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE.—A sample box 
will be sent GRATIS with every order. When the properties of 
this valuable Manure become fully known, it will be used by 


everybody. 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., 
Union-road, Plymouth, 
CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. ' 

oan HAYES, Frorisz, Farnham, Surrey, will send 
out the following Bediing Geraniums, 3s, 6d, per dozen; 
all other kinds of Bedding Plants, 2s. 6d, per dozen. Geraniums 
sent out of pots, 2s. 9d, per dozen; all other kinds, 1s. 8d. out 
of pots. Descriptive Catalogues sent on the receipt of ld. 

postage stamp, 

FARNHAM CASTLE CUCUMBER.—Two Seeds of this stout 
Black Spine Cucumber will be sent, on the receipt of 12 postage 
stamps. May be grown 24 inches long. Twelve seeds of Prize- 
fighter, ditto, for 12 stamps.—May 11, 


HOLLYHOCK SEED. 
J KITLEY begs to inform the Admirers of the 
° HOLLYHOCK, that he has a small quantity of SEED 
saved from very choice double varieties of all colours, a packet 
of which will be sent post free, on the receipt of postage stamps 
to the amount of 2s, 6d., or in 18 named varieties, for 5s.— 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, May 11. 


A HL1AS.— Magnificent (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 

9 certificates ; Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 9 certi- 
ficates ; Snowflake (Dodd’s), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Queen of 
Primroses (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Gaiety (Dodd’s), 
7s, 6d., 4 certificates ; Elizabeth Proctor’s Farcy, 10s. 6d., 7 cer- 
tificates ; Highland Chief, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Flying Dutch- 
man, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Forget-me-not (Hooper’s), 7s. 6d., 
with all the leading show flowers of the season, are now ready 
for sending out, in extra fine plants, on application to JoHN 
Kernzs, Castle-street Nursery, Salisbury.—May 11. 


W ILLIAM WOOD anp SON have the pleasure of 
offering the following select and highly desirable plants : 
Achimenes Kleii, each v De ha Oats 
Ss longifiora major, do, ave 6 
Anemone japonica hybrida, do. ... —.,, 1 6 
Maurandya Emeryana (red), do. oe ue 2 6 
Mitraria coccinea, do, ane ro} “Eq refs a ae 
26 

6 

0 

0 


cdc ee 


or ane 


Phlox depressa, do. ... at a tee rh S eee 
Potentilla Smoutii, do, ... ade ‘ - oa 
Rhododendron javanicum, each ..,, a. = 78, 6d, to 21 
Azalea indica, fine collection, per doz... «12s, to 24 


SELECT BEDDING PLANTS, Per doz. 
Antirrhinums, best named ay; tea die ww. 68, Od, 
Calceolarias, shrubby Ot ae er] sof «+. 68, to 12 

1 fine seedlings ee eae . 63, to 12 
Chrysanthemums, Continental (yars,)... ... 9s. to 18 
. ” Miniature .., 12s. to 18 
Cinerarias, superb collection .., 12s, to 24 
Fuchsias, best kinds a Fa +. 63, to 18 
Geraniums, finest scarlet (vars.), remarkably strong 
and bushy, 40s. per 100 ike “a + 68, to 12 
Geraniums, Ivy-leaved pink and white... wed oa 1G 
wv Striped-leaved for edgings.., ééé wee 6 
ie Mangles’ silver-striped, fine ro ane 
4 Sweet-scented-leaved aus oo» 68, to 12 
Heliotropium Grisau ie aa iro ae 


os Souvenir de Lidge... in po) eat J 
Lobelia erinus lilacina ek th MP, 


a » Maxima ..,, ene ne we 9 
3» fulgens,6 new vars. .;, ape ard el 
Mimulus rubinus, very fine nh on 


Pentstemons of sorts oe owe 
, 8 new and superb vars, 
Salvias, 6 fine yars,.., aie «, 43,t0 9 
Verbenas, best sorts nod +h cr +.» 63. to 12 
Zauschneria californica ... Su COL ie 7aeG 
Roses in pots (see previous Advertisements) .,, 9s. to 18 
Extra Plants presented with each order, Catalogues may be 
had Garis, on application. 
Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, near Uckfield, Sussex, 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 )bs, to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
ance of orders, Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land 
1s, 3d, erlb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, Is. 4d, per Ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 


i See 
. +128, to 18 


“” 
wee ane 


eccececeooescscsoscosecos sososooco 


, and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 


Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 


GRASS SEEDS.— Mixtures of selected natural 


GRASS SEEDS, with a proper proportion of perm, 
oe abe lagi down land if “ee Meadows cnt’ Bae. 
2 ¥O suit the soil to be laid down, Mixtures of th 
for Irrigation or Water Meadows. oer 
tures of the above for Parks or Field Lawns ; Italian, 


. Perennial, and other Rye-grasses ; Long Red, Yellow Globe, 


and other Mangold W J i i 

and other me 0) urzel; Swedes (various sorts), Hybrid 
er Seeds.—THOMAS GIBBS and Co. the Seedsmen to th 

loyal Agricultural Society of England, corner of . 
OON-STREET, Piceadiliy, ——. ) ot 


One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 


Warranted best materials, 
ae pnd sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
Gout # from ll. 4s, “Garden Lights of every description, 
parts rine Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
and the T € kingdom, References given to the N obility, Gentry, 
Hoth rade, in most of the counties of England. Jas. Warts 
ioe St al Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, ” 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THE STANWICK NECTARINE. 
M®. J. C. STEVENS has the honour to announce 

that on WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 12 for 1 o’clock, by 
order of His Grace the DuKkE or NorTHUMBERLAND, and on 
account of the Trustees of a Fund for the Benefit of the 
GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, he will offer 
for sale by Auction, in his Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent- 
garden, Twenty-four Plants of the celebrated STANWICK 
NECTARINE, These plants are in pots, have been propagated 
expressly for the Charity by Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
and are the first specimens that have been offered for sale, 

On the same day will be sold about 150 dwarf Apples, in 6-inch 
pots, grafted on the Pomme de Paradis (identical with the 
dwarf Apple of Armenia) ; many of them are in a bearing state, 
and very interesting little trees, 


HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

po aol Mecha ere exceeding two ounces each in 

weight, and of delicious flavour, were grown on Roberts’s 
Strawberry Tiles last season, and exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Show at Chiswick, and at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, where they obtained the highest Certificate 
of Merit. No appliances hitherto used are equal to these Tiles 
for improving the flavour and keeping the Strawberries clean 
This is admitted by all who have tried them, As a further 
proof, many persons who have tried them have had a second 
and third supply, and will have much pleasure in answering 
inquiries, if any reference is considered necessary, They are 
not like articles of consumption, for when once purchased they 
will last for many years, 

CELERY and CARDOONS of the most superb quality and 
size were produced by the use of Roberts’s Sockets, and this 
season he introduces a new method of growing Asparagus, 
which greatly improves the quality and quantity of that valu- 
able vegetable, He likewise gives a new mode of growing 
Grapes, Peaches, Figs, and other Wall Fruit, and has recently 
registered a Ventilating Flower Pot, which will be found in- 
valuable to Scientific and Amateur Gardeners, 

An illustrated pamphlet, with particulars and testimonials, 
can be had by enclosing three postage stamps to Mr. Joan 
Rosexrts, 34, Eastcheap, London, where these inventions may 
be inspected. 


STAR NURSERY, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 
W R. BRAGG begs to inform the Floral Public 
© that his Annual Spring Catalogue contains Descriptive 
Lists of E. Foster’s new and superlative Pelargoniums; the 
best varieties of Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Pansies, Roses, 
&c., and may be had on application, 

GIPSY PRIDE, by far the most successful Pelargonium of 
1849, may still be had ; also Constance, Conspicuum, Narcissus, 
Armida improved, and all the best show varieties of last and 
former years, in extra strong plants. 

NEW PANSY, HUNT’S “ HELEN,” has gained more first 
class certificates in 1849 than any other variety now offered, 
and, beyond doubt, is quite a leading white-ground flower; 
plants are fine and healthy. 5s, each. 

GOLDEN YELLOW DAHLIA, OLIVER’S “ GOLDEN 
DROP,” gained four first prizes and first class certificates in 
1848, &c., five of each in 1849, Plants in May, 10s. 6d. 

NEW FANCY DAHLIA, BRAGG’S “LADY GRENVILLE,” 
the most successful fancy Dahlia of the year ; colour, deep red, 
distinctly tipped with white ; as a guarantee for constancy, it 
has received 11 first class certificates, four extra money prizes, 
and two premier prizes in class showing. Plants in May, 
10s. 6d. Sound ground and pot roots of all the best Fancy 
and other Dahlias, at moderate prices.—May 4. 
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MEETINGS FOR a ENSUING WERK, 


Medical .......++00» Web eneees +8 P.M. 

Mownpar, Mey 134 British Architects ,. 3 P.M. 
Geographical ,., »S$P.m. 

Ae al «s +7aP Me 

Jivil Engineers 8 Pm 

Tuxspar, = 149 Medical and Chi -Shr.m. 
Zoological ......seseceee «9 Pom. 

Wtbnological (Anniversary) ..,.2 p.m. 

Wepnrspay, — 154 Society of arts, -8 P.M. 
«8 p.pr. 

THUESDAY, pS 
Faipay,, x ee 83P.M, 
i¥ orticuitural Gardens ....,.....1 P.M. 

Sarunpay, 1s{ Westminster Medical .......... 8 P.M, 


Country Sxows. — Tuesday, May 14: Hampshire Horticultural, and 
Cornwall Horticultural.—Wednesday, May 15: Manchester Botanical and 
Horticultural. 


In another column will be found a complaint, 
from Plymouth, of AputreraTep Guano having been 
palmed off upon some Devonshire farmers. Let us 
congratulate Sir Roserr Newman’s tenantry that 
matters are no worse. “ Wood, straw, coal, and 
large fragments of bones,” have some sort of value ; 
and we may assume that the iron nails and other 
rubbish, spoken of by Prof. Way, were inconsider- 
able in quantity. Itis true that wood and other rub- 
bish are not worth quite 97. 10s. per ton; but they are 
worth something. Matters would have been worse, 
had the stuff been prepared by more cunning hands. 

Must we again, for the hundredth time, inform the 
world that guano doctoring isa trade? anda very great 
one too; that, with the exception of what is procured 
from the only importers, or from their authorised 
agents, all guano is falsified ? and that a substance, 
the cost of which when bought by the cargo is 
97. 5s. per ton, cannot be sold for less except by 
rogues? Yet it is notorious that “fine genuine 
Peruvian guano ” is offered all over the country at a 
much lower price. A few circumstances that have 
come to our knowledge lately may explain how this 
ig managed. 

There are places near London where loam is sifted, 
and dried till itlooks like guano, We could lay our 
hands upon a gentleman who has found a California 
on a hill side, so ample is the harvest of gold which 
he digs up. He is said to have a contract with one 
house for 30 tons of loam per week, at 20s. a ton— 
a little revenue of something like a thousand a-year, 
after paying expenses. A field of loam, assisted by 
a few such contracts, is, we suspect, a better placer 
than Surrer’s mill itself, 5 

There are caravans in London carefully covered 
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of tea, sugar-loaves, cheeses, tobacco—and even loam, 
if you don’t mind dirtying them. 

Such caravans, of the largest size, may be seen 
winding their way through crooked lanes, and narrow 
streets, and poor neighbourhoods, till at last they 
disappear near the banks of a river or canal, or some 
such place. At the time of their disappearance a 
pair of folding gates will be found to open and close 
mysteriously. If the passer-by looks within those 
gates he may find a wharf, perhaps, and all the signs 


of a busy trade. But what the trade may be cam 
scarcely be discovered unless from the nods and 
winks and grins of the neighbouring peasantry. 

In or near such places may be remarked heaps of 
blue billy (the stinking lime of the gas-works), 
refuse salt, crushed stones, and sundry other myste- 
rious ingredients. There, too, are sometimes bags, 
which a little bird once opened for us, and which, 
to our surprise, were filled with guano, genuine as 
imported. 

Now what can guano be doing there, in such 
doubtful company? Sifted and dried loam, blue 
billy, refuse salt, ground coprolites, crushed stones, 
are strange associates for an article worth 9/, or 10/. 
a ton ; and one would think that the owners of the 
wharf would be alarmed lest, by some unfortunate 
accident, these matters might be mixed, and their 
reputation should suffer; especially when it is con- 
sidered that the loam is uncommonly like guano, 
and that what it wants in smell the blue billy, if it 
did get mixed with it, might help it to. 

But we must not be fastidious. Our native industry 
demands men of bold dispositions; and we have 
no doubt that adventurous merchants can be found, 
and in the midst of the most celebrated haunts of 
business, who would not feel acutely the incon- 
venience even if an awkward labourer were to 
jumble all these things together. Like true men of 
spirit, they would seek a remedy for the disaster 
—and sell the mixture for what it is worth. Now, 
what a thing is worth is what it will fetch; and if 
the mixture happens to fetch 87. or 9/. a ton, then it 
is worth 8/. or 9/. a ton—that is clear. The seller 
has nothing to do with the buyer’s ignorance ; how 
can he undertake to measure a man’s ignorance 2 
He is naturally acute, himself, and he lies under no 
obligation to enquire into the amount of his cus-~ 
tomer’s obtuseness. The mode we have suggested 
of repairing the accident would be perfectly in 
accordance with the maxims of trade observed by 
that part of the mercantile community to which 
such a man belongs. You may hear such doctrines 
defended any day at the Old Bailey. 

There can be no doubt that accidents of this kind 
happen every day, and, which is more unlucky, con- 
tinually to the same parties ; so that their misfor- 
tunes become matter of public observation, and in 
the long run the gentlemen are set down as persons 
with whom it is not safe to deal. Their neighbours 
know them, and shun them. But their misfortunes 
are not heard of out of London: and the simple 
countryman, instead of suspecting his merchant to 
be a man sent to Coventry by fair dealers, looks 
with admiration at the wealth he is accumulating, 
and believes everything the knave may tell him. 
Hence the trash thus compounded finds a ready 
sale ; and it is only when the mischief is done, 
beyond repair, that the dupes discover by their 


| Starving crops that a cheap bargain may be a very 


costly acquisition. 

Since writing the above we have learned that a 
vessel is on her way to the Norfolk coast with a 
cargo of doctored guano, along with a few tons of 
guano genuine as delivered from the West India 
Docks; and that another is loaded for Newcastle, 
or some port in the north. 

We also hear that 100 tons of London-made 
guano has just been returned from Yorkshire toa 
notorious dealer in the article, and that in conse- 
quence his trade is not quite so brisk as it was. 


Tue following extract from the Report of the 
Council of the Horticultural Society to the Anni- 
versary Meeting, May 1, will have some interest for 
those who think of visiting the ensuing Exhbitions 
at Chiswick : 

“ For many years the Exhibitions at the Garden were 
accompanied by such constant fine weather that pre- 
cautions against rain appeared needless, From 1833 
to 1843, a period of 11 years, only two afternoons out 
of 33 were wet, and of these one was very slightly so. 
In 1845 and 1846 every day was fine; but since that 
time the weather in May, June, and July has changed 
so much, that out of nine meetings, in 1847, 1848, and 
1849, five have been more or less stormy. In 1849 ona 
day only proved wet, but so much inconvenience was 
then experienced that the Council haye felt obliged, 
from a regard to the convenience of visitors, to en« 
deavour to devise such a remedy as is possible where 


in, so that the most curious eye cannot see their 
contents ; they vary in size from that of a one-horse 
cart to a waggon; and will hold anything,—chests 


very large numbers assemble in the open air. 

“With this view the old entrances to the Garde 
have been paved and drained, and a new double entrance 
has been opened into the Arboretum, from the Duke of 


ee 
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Devonshire’s road, whence a gravel walk, 630 feet long, 
and 15 feet wide, has been made as far as the large 
Conservatory. On either side of this walk the tents 
will be pitched, and it is expected that a dry line of 
communication will be secured, in the event of rain, 
from one range of tents to the other. This alteration 
would not, however, have alone completed a convenient 
approach to the tents from the more distant entrances 
to the Garden, and therefore it has been found desir- 
able to construct another gravel walk, 15 feet wide, 
and 667 feet long, from the old gate in the Duke of 
Deyonshire’s road as far as the new approach to the 
Conservatory. In doing this the opportunity has been 
taken of reconstructing the Flower Garden, which had 
for many years been much in want of remodelling. The 
Garden Committee, under whose charge these works were 
placed, availed themselves of plans prepared by Mr. 
GLeNDINNING, to whom the execution of the ground. 
work and planting was also intrusted. The Council 
trust that this operation will be found to have added 
greatly to the convenience of visitors to the Garden, as 
well as to have improved its appearance. In order to 
render these alterations useful to the Exhibitors, a yard 
expressly for the purpose of receiving their waggons 
and carts has also been formed cut of a portion of the 
orchard, in the neighbourhood of the tents.” 


Some suggestions which we lately ventured to 
make as to the possibility of economising the Wastx 
Stream of factories, by applying it to the purposes of 
cultivation, were met 7 limine by this inquiry, 
“ How is the heat to be maintained on Sundays and 
other days when the engine fires are put out ?”— 
To that objection we offer the following reply : 

Upon reading the observations now alluded to, Mr. 
Dutwyn Lurwetiyn, of Penllergare, tried the fol- 
lowing experiment. From a small 8-inch cylinder 
engine, employed by him for agricultural purposes, 
this gentleman conducted a jet of steam for twenty 
minutes daily, through an inch iron pipe, into a bed 
of rough stones, covered by a glazed frame. <A 
journal of the temperature was kept for 11 days, 
with the following result : 


STATEMENT of Experiment with Waste Steam, as a medium 
of Bottom-heat, made at Penllergare, 1850, 


Thermo- 
meter, 


Time of 


Date. Observation. 


April, 
9. .j|12 Noon. ..0e 


” 
79 
105%. 
” 
” 


2 
11.. 


” 


Degrees. 
s 51 


Steam introduced about 12 
[o’clock. 


Steam introduced. 


Steam not introduced. 


Steam not introduced. 
Steam introduced. 
Steam not put on. 
Steam introduced. 


Steam introduced. 
Steam introduced, 


Steam introduced, 


Steam not introduced. 


6PM. w.cces 

From this it appears—1l, that, although steam 
was introduced among the stones for only 20 minutes 
a day, the temperature was raised from 51° to 68° 
in the first 24 hours ; 2, that the temperature con- 
tinued to rise for many hours after the second appli- 
cation of steam, until the thermometer reached 108° ; 
3, that, at the end of 19 hours, the heat of the frame 
diminished ; yet 4, that, at the end of seventy hours, 
the temperature still was 69°. This appears a conclu- 
sive answer to those who think that masses of heated 
water, or heated porous materials, like rough stones, 
will become so reduced in temperature by a few 
hours’ withdrawal of the prime heating power, as to 
endanger the plants cultivated in houses thus warmed. 

We have no account of the external temperature 
at Penllergare during this trial ; but we find that 
the minimum night temperature near London on 
the 10th, llth, and 12th of April, during which 
steam was discontinued, was 34°, 34°, and 36°, on 
those days respectively. 


ON THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
MOST PERFECT CULTIVATION.—No. XIV. 
One of the best practical gardeners of the day (Mr. 

Barnes, of Bicton), in alluding to a successful mode of 

Pine culture, very justly states that it does not 

necessarily follow the strict adherence to any particular 

item in the category of requisites. The pit may be of 
the most improved construction, the heating apparatus 
the most efficient, facilities for atmospheric moisture 
may wait upon the will, and the soil may be unex- 
ceptionable, yet but very imperfect success may attend 
the efforts of those directing the operations. And if 

this be true in one department of gardening, which t 

most assuredly is, it is equally applicable to every 

other department of practice. It is in a natural 
relationship between the agents employed that success 
must he looked for. 


In a certain harmony of parts | 


consists beauty of proportion, and consequent gratifica- 
tion to refined tastes, which is the ultimate result aimed 
at by the artist in the studio, or the practical realiser 
in the field. And as in an otherwise beautifully pro- 
portioned statue, the general effect is destroyed by a 
deformed limb, or a too prominent muscle, so where a 
physical result has to be worked out, by the employment 
of certain natural agents, artificially applied, will success 
be reaped in proportion as the causes known are! 
related to the results aimed at. It must be borne in 
mind, that no result in nature, whether it arises from, 
causes naturally applied or directed by the hand of 
man, but bears a relationship to such causes, and that 
certain natural causes can only produce certain results. 
In the ordinary natural phenomena around us we do 
not recognise this, because we are not familiarly ac- 
quainted with the nature and influence of the agents 
employed in the great laboratory of Nature. We know 
that in the movements of the planetssome particular body 
will occupy a certain position in reference to another 
body, on some given moment, it may be years in the 
future—as, for instance, the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons ; 
because we know the process by which such a calcula- 
tion can be arrived at, and we feel such a degree of 
certainty upon the result of such calculation because we 
know the relationship between the cause and effect. 
Now, in the operations of cultivation, success will 
ever attend in proportion as we can make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the relation which certain natural agents 
bear to certain results ; and the science of gardening 
must be based upon such principles, It cannot be said 
that, famous as English gardeners are, they have as yet 
established a correct code of practice founded upon 
scientific data, although—and it is much to be regretted 
that it is so—every one who writes an article in the 
present day deems it part of his duty to attempt to 
account for his results upon scientific principles. I say 
that such a course is to be regretted, because the prin- 
ciples sought to be established are often erroneous ones, 
and the result must be to make garden literature a 
chaos of presumed causes and effects, without any real 
relationship, How adverse such must be to the esta- 
blishment of correct data will be evident to every one. 
As every gardener knows with how much greater 
facility he can develope the capabilities of a plant when 
he has a knowledge of its natural history, it follows that 
if he could make himself acquainted with the principal 
facts in the nature, habit, locality, and habitat of every 
plant coming under his care, the great difficulties 
he would otherwise have to combat are overcome at 
the very threshold of his proceedings. Till compara- 
tively recent times in the progress of horticulture, the 
English gardener has been woefully deficient in the 
means to facilitate him in the acquisition of such know- 
ledge. The introducers of exotics thought it enough to 
say with each specimen that it was a native of the Cape, 
or of Terra del Fuego, which, as far as practical utility 
was concerned, was saying nothing ; hence the loss, in 
the early progress of gardening enterprise, of many 
valuable importations. Such lesses have often been 
attributed to ignorance of the ordinary routine of gar- 
dening by the practitioners of the day, and perhaps 
justly so; but such can only amount to a negative con- 
demnation on their part. The real culprits were the 
men who introduced plants without the requisite data 
for their cultivation, If a more liberal amount of 
useful particulars were not now conveyed with new 
plants on their introduction, I question if a knowledge of 
plant culture would so rapidly progress towards perfection 
—unquestionably one of the greatest aids a gardener can 
possess, after an acquaintance with the routine of his 
business, or profession, if “ Elpidophorus” will allow the 
term, is facility for gaining a knowledge of the natural 
history of his charges ; and independently of the great 
practical utility of such knowledge, it adds an interest 
to his daily routine, and gives an intellectuality to his 
pursuits. _It elevates his calling to something beyond 
mere rule of thumb, and should give ‘him a position 
beyond that which the common opinion of the world 
would award to him as'a gardener even of to-day. 
Let us hope to attain that position. The acquisition of 
knowledge, as observed by Lord Brougham in his ad- 
mirable “ Discourse,” independently of its application to 
the ordinary affairs of life, or in the more limited | 
sphere of our several occupations, there is conveyed 
to us by its acquirement an inward satisfaction, 
a pleasure derived from the consciousness of such 
acquisition, calculated in the highest degree to elevate 
the man, to refine the morals, and to add an intellectu- 


ality, a dignity to his position, And it should be borne 
in mind by every candidate for intellectual eminence, 
by every one who is desirous of obtaining the highest 
mental gratification, respect, and moral value in the eyes 
of his superiors, that mere position or wordly circum- 
stances can never influence him in the pursuit, or tend 
to give him a retrograde movement, worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. The mind is become or is be- 
coming the talisman by which to estimate a man’s claims 
upon respect and social value ; and let us hope that 
the couplet of Pope will become an acknowledged 
truism, that : 
“ Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella,” 

The above remarks, although somewhat irrelevant to 
the immediate subject of discussion, will, 1 hope be 
pardoned, because this is the last paper of the present 
series. Not that the subject is exhausted. 

There are many points in the details of plant culture 
which no treatise upon principles, however elaborate, 
could ever hope to elucidate, But it hasappeared to me 


that there is a golden rule applicable to routine, which 
every young gardener would do well to have emblazoned 
on the cover of his pocket-book in letters of gold. It 
should be this—Take care of the roots and the leaves, 
aud the plant wili take care of itself. George Lovell. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

Few pursuits connected with gardening possess more 
real interest than the raising of seedling flowers. It is 
an interest which never flags, for no sooner has one 
“batch” done flowering than preparation is made for 
sowing the seed of another. Notwithstanding the im- 
provement which art and ingenuity have effected with 
respect to the Calceolaria, there is still an ample field 
left for the employment of the amateur’s leisure hours, 
and for the exercise of his skill, I would recommend 
those who intend to pursue this subject to avail them- 
selves of the improvements already effected by hybrid- 
ising, more especially as regards form and distinct. 
colouring, and, above all, select those which are of 
robust habit. Cross-breeding frequently induces con- 
stitutional debility, and to save seed from weakly plants 
would only be perpetuating one of the greatest evils 
attending the raising of new Calceolarias. 

When the flowers begin to expand, take two. plants, 
for example, of distinct colours; and in order that the 
cross may be as perfect as possible, place them under a 
hand-glass, so as to prevent them from being fertilised 
by bees or other insects, or place them in a frame or 
pit by themselves, where air can be given, and with a 
small hair pencil distribute the pollen of the one variety 
carefully over the stigma of the other, and vice versa. 
In order to obtain as perfect a breed as circumstances 
will admit, it will be much better to breed from a few 
pairs in this way than to raise a miscellaneous chance 
mixture, because it will be a source of more interest to 
the amateur, and because a very small portion of seed 
will prove ample for his purpose. 

When the seed is ripe, which will be readily known 
by the cracking of the capsules, let it be carefully looked 
after, and as soon as the whole is collected, the plants 
may be kept in a growing state, in order that the 
young shoots may lengthen 2 or 3 inches, when they 
may be layered precisely as Carnations are ; when per- 
fectly rooted, let the layers be potted into 3 or 4inch 
pots, in which they may be housed for the winter. The 
best kinds should, of course, only be propagated, as 
room must be reserved for the seedlings. 

The seed should be sown in the beginning of October, 
and when just sufficiently above the soil, the young 
seedlings should be pricked off into 6-inch pots, as they 
are exceedingly apt to damp off if permitted to remain 
in the seed pans. ‘These will be quite advanced enough 
to be potted into 4-inch pots, in which they will esta- 
blish themselves before winter; I have on some occa- 
sions sown’ the seed as late as January, and obtained a 
good bloom the following summer. The seeds, which 
are sown in autumn in pans, instead of being baked in 
a hothouse or greenhouse, should be placed under a 
north wall; and, if the weather is wet, a hand-glass 
should be suspended over the pans, and provision. made- 
to prevent slugs or other insects from attacking them. 
Pharo. “ 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 277.) 

To the genus of Punctures belong— 

7. Albugo from aphides.—* This is a white mould 
produced upon leaves by the effect of aphides, and 
which causes them to soften.’’ This is Plenck’s defini- 
tion. I myself have never observed this mould resulting 
from aphides, and I therefore do not venture any 
opinion on it. I have however often observed another- 
phenomenon known to naturalists. Aphides, when 
near their last metamorphosis, are covered with a white 
dust, and some also with a very fine soft hairiness, also 
white. In this state I have seen them in crowds suck- 
ing out their food, in their usual manner, from the 
young leaves or branches on which they rested. I have. 
sometimes cleared them off so as not to leave a single 
aphis on the plant. When I have left it exposed to the 
sun, the branch, if very tender, has generally perished ; 
but when I haveremoved the plant tothe shadeand watered 
it well it has usually recovered. In this case it seems 
to me, that this so called albugo, a simple effect of 
injuries of the genus of punctures, has been confounded 
with the disease called mugnoio (miller), which is a 
symptom of weakness in the plant. ‘Although Iam 
inclined to think that aphides generally avoid healthy 
plants, and only attack the weak or diseased, yet even 
supposing they will also attach themselves to the sound, 
it is also true that the first mischief is produced by the 
effects of puncture. This kind of albugo is most frequent 
in autumn, and towards the close of a hot and 
moist spring. 

8. Honey-dew of Aphides.—“A sweet transparent 
fluid, which is found on the upper surface of the leaves 
of various trees, shrubs, and herbs.” I cannot under- 
stand how this disease could ever have been classed 
amongst fluxions. The most ignorant are aware that 
this fluid does not in any manner proceed from tha 
plant. It transudes, or is expelled by the aphides from 
two protuberances, which they have on the head and 
from the anus. Ants which are frequently found with 
the aphides, are most greedy of it, and thence it is con- 
cluded by many, that the former do not injure plants. 
Honey-dew,properly speaking, shouldat most,asa disease, 
be classed only as a phthiriasis, of which it is a conse- 
quence when this phthiriasis is one of aphides. It is 
true that the honey-dew falling upon branches and 
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leaves injures them, especially when young, but that is 
from a totally different cause. 

9. Phthiriasis.—I should define this to be the attack 
of an immense number of insects crowding upon a plant. 
Although the aphides are the most common, yet the 
cochineals and some others cover in tlie same manner 
the branches, leaves, and flowers. On this account I 
class the injury under the general head of Punctures. 

To the genus which I have called Intrusion should 
be referred, if I mistake not, the greater part of the 
Specific diseases caused by insects when accompanied by 
their presence, 

10. Gall of the Oak. 

ll, Bedeguar of the Rose. 

The one and the other are in fact real galls, that is to 
say, excrescences closed on all sides, in the centre of 
which lives an insect, They are produced by a hole 
bored by an insect, into which it deposits an egg. In 
the first case the excrescence is fungoid, with a smooth 
surface ; in the [bedeguar] it is covered with reddish 
filaments. The latter is formed by the Cynips rosz, 
Zinn. Of the former there are many species, one of 
which is found on roots. Naturalists have not much 
investigated the manner in which these excrescences 
result from the disturbance occasioned in the ordinary 
course of the sap, by the deposit of the insect’s egg. But 
it is not the less true that the introduction of this 
extraneous body has produced the disease. 

It was our Malpighi who first established the fact, 
having detected a little fly in the act of depositing its 
egg in an Oak leaf, by means of a kind of awl, corres- 
ponding to the ovary. Professor Gerbi of Pisa, after 
examining and refuting the theories of the formation of 
gall nuts, laid down by the most celebrated naturalists, 
adds one of his own, having chiefly in view the gall of 
the Carduus spinosissimus. He supposes it to be formed 
by an accumulation of solid matter, deposited by the sap 
of the Thistle itself, diminished by the nutriment taken 
by the egg and the larva, and that the form of the gall 
nut depends on the form of the egg, and of the larva 
round which the incrustation takes place. This in- 
genious hypothesis requires to be verified on other 
kinds of gall, Bosc, in speaking of galls in general, says 
that the result of all that has been hitherto written, is 
very unsatisfactory ; and that we shall long be obliged 
to confess our ignorance of the reasons of the regularity 
in growth which these singular productions assume. 

12. Scaling.—This is a swelling of the buds, with the 
transformation of the surface into little scales. It may 
be observed in the Willow for instance, of which the 
catkins are sometimes converted into a kind of knotted 
and scaly bunches. ‘There is no doubt of its being 
caused by the insect which deposits its eggs within it. 

13. Verrucosity of Leaves, or Leaf-like excrescences 
on the surface of some parts of plants.—Marchant, in 
the “Mémoires de l’Academie de Paris,” for 1709, 

gives an account ef a Radish plant which produced 
oblong tubers, from whence issued flowers of a cartila- 

inons texture, but otherwise’ like the ordinary ones. 

© presumed this to be due to the deposit of insects’ 
eggs in the plant, or even that it might be produced by 
simple puncture, like the deformed pods produced by 
the Radish when attacked by aphides, 

14. Fleshy Follicles.—These are fleshy protuberances 
on the surface of leaves, formed by the eggs of insects, 
as Plenck has described them. We see them more 
especially on the Elm, produced by an insect which 
lives in a little bladder apparently growing from the 
leaf; but this bladder is, in fact, a production of the 
insect itself, which deposits its egg withinside of it. 
Naturalists say that these bladders must be considered 
as formed of an exudation from the leaf occasioned by 
the puncture of the insect. 

15, Scab of the Olive.—This name is commonly given 
to a disease of the Olive, about which there may be 
some confusion. The naturai history of the insects that 
live upon this tree is but little known. It is not im- 
prebable that they only attack the trees already 
afflicted with the seab, and that it is by analogy only 
that the name of scab of the Olive has been given to 
the mass of insects which are thus rather the result 
than the cause of the disease. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 

Messrs. Lez, of Hammersmith, have furnished us 
with the following information respecting Doling. They 
Say in their letter, “ we learn from the police, that Mr. 
W. B. Doling, the Forest, Lyndhurst, Hants, is a 
common hawker, therefore those nurserymen who trust 
him will understand the extent of their risk. We 
made enquiry, before executing an order for above 301, 
worth of plants and seeds.” Similar information has 
been obtained by Messrs, Henderson and Co., of Pine- 
apple-place. 


Home Correspondence. 

Spring Protection of Young Conifers.—Our spring 
frosts sorely try the constitution and injure the health 
of seme of the most beautiful Conifers, by nipping their 
young shoots and stopping their growth at the time it 
should be most vigorous, The superabundant resinous 
sap exudes at every injured point, becomes hardened 
by the sun, and renders such plants unsightly and quite 
unfit to embellish a lawn. Some evergreens, such as 
the Box tree, &c., are also liable to similar injuries ; 
but as their sap is not resinous, and they have the power 
of prolonging their growth through the greater part of 
the summer, which Conifers have not, they soon recover 
their luxuriance. To the temporary protection, there. 
fore, of young specimen Conifers in April and May, D 


wish particularly to direct attention, as 1 believe it 
might be easily accomplished, at a trifling expense, by 
the use of bunting, or some other light close material. 
I say ;young specimens, because I believe when they 
attain the height of 14 feet in some localities, or 16 feet 
in others, they may be considered beyond the reach of 
ground frosts, which I imagine really do all the mis- 
chief. Attention should also be directed to those 
species which, being less excitable than others, are not 
liable to be disfigured in the same degree. Here the 
young Deodars, Webbianas, Cephalonicas, Douglas Firs, 
and Pindrows, have suffered most: Grandis, amabilis, 
and nobilis are but little injured, but the most secure 
of all is the beautiful and rare Nordmanniana. The buds 
of this valuable species are as dormant as they were on 
Christmas-day ; thus they triumph over many of their 
magnificent congeners. Can any one oblige us with a 
scientific or practical reason for the fact, that while the 
young shoots of Conifers, Azaleas, &c., are quite de- 
stroyed by a May frost, those of the Horse Chesnut, 
&c., apparently quite as delicate and tender, are unin- 
jured by such casualties? Charles Lee, Hammersmith. 

Value of Flued Walls.—As several gardeners of 
eminence in their “ profession’’ condemn the practice 
of working flued walls in spring, with a view to keep off 
frost ; and as a friend of mine, an old gardener, who lives 
about 30 miles to the north of Edinburgh, informed me 
on the 29th ult., that his Peaches on the lower part of 
the wall, where of course the fire was strongest, were 
the size of blackbirds’ eggs, and the wood fit for laying 
in, I have taken the liberty of asking whether the spring 
working of flued walls is condemned with sufficient 
reasons. My friend has always excellent crops, without 
covering of any kind, and from all that I have seen and 
read the out-of-door cultivation of the Peach is yet in 
its infancy. A Peach Admirer. 

Food of Birds: Tomtits, &c.—As this subject is now 
fairly opened in your columns, on account of its im- 
portant bearing both on the produce of the garden and 
the fields, as well as its being a case of life and death 
to many thousands of charming creatures, to whom has 
been given a power over that region into which man can- 
not soar ; I trust that it willinduce many of your readers 
to impart information, whereby man may in time know 
his friends from his enemies. To suppose that these 
numerous tenants of the air have nota task allotted to 
them which cannot be greatly interrupted without 
serious mischief to other departments of the great sys- 
tem of life immediately connected with them, would be 
inconsistent with any universal theory of natural de- 
pendencies, and at variance with many well known facts 
in natural history. Still, general rules are by no means 
infallible guides to a solution of particular mysteries. 
With regard to tomtits, I certainly believed they were 
in search of insects, until I examined the blossom buds 
on the trees as well as those’ which they had thrown 
down. In the former I fowid no mséct, nor in the 
latter any sign of erosion from one ; but the lower part 
of every calyx, and the embryo fruit which it en- 
velopes, was simply divided by one clean transverse cut 
by a single stroke of the bill, the peduncle being nipped 
off as if by the same stroke in a corresponding direc- 
tion. Not perceiving that any portion was removed, 
nor any sign of an insect having been present, I was 
led to suspect that the bird might be in search of some 
pleasant juice, perhaps the “liquor amnios” contained 
in the ovary ; I therefore divided a few of the young 
fruit, and on tasting them, was just able to distinguish 
a delicate Almond flavour. That Tommy, although he 
certainly belongs to the epicurean school, was really in 
search of this nectareous drop, I will not presume to 
say ; but, as I know one branch of his family feeds on 
objects not larger than a pin’s point, he may possibly 
sip his nectar in like proportion ; making up in essence 
and in number for the smallness of the quantity he may 
obtain from each sealed vessel ; for he will go 
from flower to flower, throwing them down with 
great rapidity, until the ground is sometimes white 
with the blossoms. It is, however, by no means 
less probable that he may have been in search of insects, 
which at the time escaped my observation; but as 
neither Mr, Doubleday nor any of your correspondents 
have answered my request, that they would say what 
insects he is in search of, I conclude this at least is a 
part of the subject still to be learned. That the Cherry 
tree, in common with others, is subject to the depreda- 
tion of insects, I am well aware; but that does not 
prove the case in point ; neither does the account of the 
wild teazel, which might perhaps as appropriately be 
placed in the same category with Tommy’s amusement 
upon a Sunflower, as to the nature of which I appre- 
hend there is no mistake. From the correspondence 
which has ensued from my remarks on a portion of Mr. 
Doubleday’s article on the valuable services of birds, it 
may be inferred that I am also amongst their perse- 
cutors. So far from that being the case, I have always 
encouraged birds of every kind, and strictly prohibited 
the taking of any nests whatever, not excepting {the 
sparrows— 

** For thou, poor bird, perhaps mayest moan, 
Some passerella dead and gone.” 

Now, these birds fell under even Mr. Taylor’s mild 
proscription, so that I am a greater protector than he, 
I was induced to encourage these daring marauders 
from having observed them following the scarifier and 
picking out wire-worms from the clods, until they had 
collected four or five (probably one for each of their 


. young ones), which they packed up in a bundle and carried 


off direct to the farm buildings, and having fed their 


‘greedy families flew back for more. This account was 


published some years since in your journal, and not- 
withstanding the stares and shakes of the head, and 
various eloquent apostrophes with which I have been 
saluted in the market-place, I still hold the opinion that 
sparrows do infinite good, at least during 11 months out 
of the 12; and if farmers cannot take the trouble to 
keep them off their Wheat for one month, while it is 
ripening, itis a pity. It is not clear to me that they 
are not then in search of the Cecidomyia Tritici ; for if 
they were feeding on the corn alone, it seems scarcely 
probable that they would leave so much scattered on the 
ground, which is often as much as they consume, F’. J. 
Graham. 

Vegetable Marrow &c., a good Covering for Railway 
Embankments.—* It has oecurred to us, that Vegetable 
Marrows, Gourds, Pompions, and even Cucumbers (if 
really useful), might be profitably cultivated on railway 
embankments ; in addition to some gain, such plants 
would produce an agreeable appearance on the embank- 
ments, and there can be no doubt that on south aspects, 
at least, they might be grown in perfection. They 
should be planted on well cultivated grounds, about a 
yard apart, on the summit of the banks, and allowed to 
grow with their heads downwards. ‘The present is 
perhaps the very best time for raising the seed in pots, 
and at the same time the ground should be dunged and 
prepared for their reception in the middle of May, when 
they may be considered out of all danger from frost. 
Hardy and Son, Maldon. [Certainly, the French 
Gourds might be usefully grown on the waste banks of 
railways, and would add much to winter supplies of 
wholesome food. ] 

Which is the best Aspect for an Orchard of Dwarf 
Standard Apple, Pear, and Plum trees? Most books 
recommend the south-east as being partially sheltered 
from the cold north-east and the heavy south-west 
winds, the former of which are destructive to the 
blossoms, and the latter to the fruit when approaching 
maturity. It appears to me that there is so little 
chance of the fruit being blown off dwarf trees, that 
the latter inconvenience might be risked for the sake 
of a more complete shelter from the former, in which 
case south or even south-west will be the best aspect. 
“Many consider north to be a good aspect for orchards 
and Hop grounds, as the backwardness of it retards 
flowering till the frosts are gone. Perhaps this might 
apply to perry or cider fruits, where quantity is the 
chief object, but not to table fruit, which must be 
thoroughly ripened. Can you give me, or direct me to 
information as to the extent to which aspect and incli- 
nation of surface affect temperature, either monthly or 
as an average of the year. Most fruit books refer 
with approbation to the old custom of putting pave- 
ments under fruit trees, to prevent the roots from 
getting into the cold or wet subsoil, Would you 
recommend this practice where thorough drainage is 
adopted? [No.] My object in asking is to judge whether 
I should give the preference for planting to some land 
which has a thin layer of stone (about 2 inches) at 
2 feet from the surface, and another of 6 inches 
at 3 feet, both parallel with the inclination of the 
ground. I could remove the upper layer, but the 
lower must remain, as it would cost more to take it 
out than the land would be worth. Supposing land on 
the lias formation to be as well drained as that on the 
old or new red sandstone, would it be better or not so 
good for fruit trees? The sandstone marls are generally 
recommended, because they are deep, rich in lime, and 
frequently on dry subsoils, It appears to me that the 
lias formation is richer in lime, and if depth and dry- 
ness were obtained, would be at least as good. There is, 
at this present time, in my garden, a striking instance 
of the effect of retarding the flow of sap in producing 
early blossoming of fruit trees. A young Pear tree has 
blossomed on one small branch only, and on examination, 
I found a nail in it which had been driven through it 
by the gardener when nailing it to the wall. R. Varden, 
Landown House, Worcester. [If soil is warmed by 
thorough drainage, it matters little what its quality is, 
provided it is neither sand nor clay. As to aspect, we 
should prefer a western to an eastern.] 

Hybrid Azalea.—I send for inspection flowers of a 
hybrid Azalea, which has bloomed with me for the 
first time this season. It was purchased some years 
since of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, as a 
seedling raised between an American Azalea and the 
Indian Rhododendron arboreum (he believes), at High- 
clerc. The plant is grafted on Rhododendon ponticum, 
and though flowering in the conservatory, to decorate 
which it was lifted from the open ground, and planted 
in a very large pot, it is perfectly hardy and evergreen. 
The cross seems a curious one. A Devonian. [This is 
an extremely pretty and curious cross ; the leaves are 
evergreen, the flowers short, firm, and deep rose colour ; 
' yet the form of the leaves, their undulations, and their 
surface, are very like those of an Azalea pontica, ] 

Ants.—We would advise ‘‘ Northwood” to procure 
twopennyworth of arsenic, and mix it with a table- 
spoonful of honey, thinning it slightly with warm water. 
Let him apply this to his walls with a common white- 
wash or painter’s brush. If “ Northwood” tries this 
remedy, we should like to hear with what result. Baxter 
and Son, Lewes. Try a liberal supply of guano, as a 
top-dressing over them, or toads will eat them. J. R. C., 
Pulborough. Strong gas-water from the gas-works 
will kill them ; but it cannot be employed in-doors, on 
account of itssmell. W. H, Browning. Small quan- 
tities of good cheese and arsenic rubbed well together, 
and placed in their runs, will kill them. George Mills, 
Gunnersbury.— Let “ Northwood ” remove part of his 
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kitchen floor, and he probably will soon discover the |] 


source of that living stream with which his food and 
furniture are inundated, I speak from experience. 
Some years since my dining-room was similarly infested. 
Within a few minutes after the cloth had been laid for 
dinner, an advanced party of ants would take possession 
of it, and have a taste of all the good things on the 
table. Having passed some years of my life within the 
tropics, I could have stood this intrusion, but in course 
of time their numbers increased so much that the legs 
of my guests were not safe under the table. Up to this 
time I had been content with pouring an occasional 
kettle of hot water on the column which wound its way 
along the entire plinth of the house, while the house- 
maid did her duty within-doors. It happened, how- 
ever, that very room was covered with a Turkey carpet, 
so that the brush, though worked by a willing hand, had 
but little effect in routing the enemy. When, however, 
I found my neighbours ery out, and fight shy of my beef 
and port, I became desperate, and removing the furni- 
ture out of the room, had two or three planks of the 
floor removed. The living mass that met my eye at 
once proved to me how utterly hopeless the mere de- 
struction of a column of ants daily would be. I re- 
moved with a garden spade a stable bucket nearly filled 
with ants and the dust and material of which they had 
formed their nest. I then gave them a few hours’ rest, 
until I supposed all stragglers and foraging parties had 
returned to their quarters, when I poured some spirits 
of turpentine on the place where the nest had been. I 
kept the floor open for a few weeks, so that I might 
have an opportunity of seeing if any attempt was made 
at a new settlement, but up to this time I have not seen 
another ant within the walls of the house. Let your 
correspondent be as energetic, and the chances are, he 
will be equally rewarded. Experto crede. 
Effects of the late Frost.—In your last Chronicle 
I observed statements made by two correspondents 
under the above head, which have somewhat surprised 
me, as well with respect to the alleged intensity of the 
cold as stated by one writer, and the destructive effects 
experienced by another ; the former stating the ther- 
mometer to have fallen in the night of the 27th March 
to 2° (the aceuracy of which statement I am inclined 
to doubt), and the latter enumerating a number of 
shrubs which with him in Suffolk have either been 
killed or have sustained injury, while with myself, living 
in what is accounted a cold and bare district (the Cots- 
wold), hardly any of the enumerated shrubs (and I 
possess several of them), have been injured at all. My 
Deodars, for example (one of them from 15 to 20 feet 
growth), are in as healthy a condition as they have ever 
been, and I may say the same of the Cupressus torulosa 
(of about 10 feet growth), and others of that sp: cies ; 
nor has the Araucaria imbricata, insignis, and other 
Pines, Abies morinda, tree Pzeonies, Arbutus, Aucuba, 
tree Roses, and other things mentioned by Mr. Barnes, 
been hurt. But one shrub of late introduction, not in 
the list, which I had hoped to have found (as has been 
stated), quite hardy, has, I fear, been killed—I mean 
the Taxodium sempervirens, which, though planted out 
only a year ago had attained a vigorous growth of about 
4 feet, but it has now much the appearance of bein 
dead, though I think not quite to the root. The Ilex 
latifolia is only rather pinched, and a Cryptomeria 
japonica too, though not yet planted out, and kept under 
glass, turned so brown during the earlier frosts that I 
feared I had lost it, but it has, however, again recovered 
its hue of health, though from what has occurred I must 
rather doubt its being altogether hardy. The Mag- 
nolias (grandiflora) against my house are also, I hope 
and believe, llttle if at all the worge for the last winter’s 
frosts, but by the exposure to the cold of from 30 to 40 
preceding ones they may have acquired a hardy con- 
Stitution. JI have to-day been looking over about 150 
trees of not altogether an ordinary description, though 
none of them perhaps very rare, planted in a place that 
I dignify with the name of an arboretum, and I find 
that upon the whole they have withstood the rigour of 
the season very well. Of the Pines there planted, it 
seems to me that the Corsican (Laricio) is the most 
likely to prove a valuable tree ; one planted when the 
collection was made 16 years ago is really a noble look- 
ing tree. W. H., May 8. [With us, in low imper- 
fectly drained heavy London clay, Taxodium sempervi- 
rens and Cryptomeria have not even changed colour.] 
The Weather.—From the 20th to the end of April 
the weather was cold and dry, with bright days, and 
two or three degrees of frost at night ; under these cir- 
cumstances the Plum and Pear trees bloomed and set 
their fruit in great perfection, and there appeared a 
prospect of a most abundant season ; but suddenly, on 
the evening of May 2d,a sharp hoar frost came on, so 
that on the morning of the 3d the thermometer regis- 
tered 23, or 9 degrees of frost; this seems to have 
destroyed nearly everything. Beurré Capiaumont 
Pears and some other late blooming sorts, seem to have 
escaped. It will be of interest to know if these sudden 
hoar frosts in spring are local, or in what situations 
they are most destructive; perhaps some of your 
readers in different parts of the country will give the 
amount of frost registered on the morning of the 3d ; 
here we are neither high nor low, and the soil rather 
dry than otherwise—substratum sand. Peaches on 
south-west wall, unprotected, which had entirely escaped 
the severe frosts of March, and had set their fruit 
abundantly, are all killed. 7. R., Sawbridgeworth. 
Hartley’s Patent Rough Plate Glass—I am most 
thoroughly convinced from experience that nothing can 
equal ‘¢ Hartley’s Patent Rough Plate.” I only wish I 


had used it for all my houses, &e. It keeps flowers in 
bloom weeks longer than any other glass, and com- 
pletely gets rid of the necessity of shades. I have used 
it for pits and hand-glasses with great success ; and it 
answers admirably for striking cuttings under it, even 
of the must delicate things. The time will come when 
no other glass will be used for horticultural purposes, 
roofs at any rate. I have seen many imitations of it, 
most wretched and imperfect substitutes, nothing but 
common sheet glass with one side roughened. Every 


one who has seen the patent rough plate is satisfied 
now of its efficacy, though they were very sceptical last 
year. John Wills, jun., the Rectory, South Perrott, 
near Crewkerne. 


Societies, 


RoyAt Boranic, Reaenr’s Park, May 8.—This Society was 
unfortunate in having a wet day for its first féte this season. 
Without anything striking, if we except some of the Roses, 
the Azaleas, and Mrs. Lawrence’s collection of stove and green- 
house plants, which were fine, the exhibition was not more 
than an average one, There were no tall Cacti worth men- 
tioning. Orchids were far from being numerous, and the Pelar- 
goniums, with one or two exceptions, were not sufficiently in 
bloom. H.R. H. Prince Albert inspected the exhibition at an 
early hour. 

Collections of 30 Srove and GrEepNnousE PLANTS were shown 
by Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and Mr. Cole, gr. to H. 
Colyer, Esq., of Dartford. In Mrs, Lawrence’s group, which 
was greatly superior to Mr. Cole’s, we remarked huge speci- 
mens of Eriostemon myoporoides and buxifolium, Polygala 
acuminata, Epacris grandiflora, a very fine Pimelea spectabilis, 
which could hardly be less than 5 feet through and nearly as 
much high, a mass of finely expanded flowers; a graceful 
bush of Chorozema Lawrenceana, Podolobium stauropbyllum, 
the handsome yellow-flowered Oxylobium Pultenzm, the showy 
Gompholobium barbigerum, a plant which few flower well; a 
small G. polymorpbum, trained to stakes, in the form of a 
bush, a much handsomer plan than that of placing it on a 
trellis; a nicely-flowered and highly-coloured Hovea Celsi, 
Boronia pinnata in charming condition, Adenandra speciosa, 
a good blue Leschenaultia, and some other plants. The best 
of Mr. Cole’s 30 plants were Erica Cavendishii, Adenandra 
speciosa, Azalea Gledstanesii, a purple-flowered Everlasting, 
Hovea Celsi, not so highly coloured asit should have been, and 
a finely blossomed Clerodendron splendens, 

Collections of 20 Stove and GreENHOUSE PLANTS were shown 
by Messrs, Green, Taylor, Frazer, and Pamplin, Mr. Green 
had Gardenia Stanleyana, with a good show of blossom, 
but hardly forward enough; a very fine Azalea Gled- 
stanesii, insufficiently advanced in bloom; a pretty conical 
Leschenaultia formosa, the pretty Acropbyllum venosum, 
a useful plant; Ixora coccinea, a large red Azalea, two 
Everlastings, and the purple Epiphyilum Russellianum, 
trained on a wire trellis. — Mr, Taylor sent a handsome 
pyramidal Eriostemon buxifolium, Ixora coccinea, a pale pink 
Epacris, called limata; Adenandra speciosa; a bufi-flowered 
Heath, named Albertii; and a large white Azalea,—Messrs, 
Frazers’ plants were small, and incapable of comparison with 
the fine specimens supplied from the same nursery in former 
years. Among them were good plants of Erica propendens, 
Azalea indica alba, Pimelea spectabilis, Epacris grandiflora, 
and Privet-leaved Jasmine.—Mr. Pamplin had Genista race- 
mosa, Hovea Celsi, some Azaleas and Heaths, and a good bush 
of the net very showy Pimelea lanata. 

Collections of 10 Stove and GREENHOUSE PLANTS were nu- 
merous. The two best were furnished by Mr. Croxford, of 
Stamford-hill, and Mr. Laybank, of Norwood. In the former 
of these we observed a large Epacris grandiflora, well flowered 
and highly coloured ; Adenandra speciosa, Erica propendens, E. 
Hartnelli, a blue Leschenaultia, the box-leaved Eriostemon, a 
prettily managed Epacris miniata, and Chorozema Hench- 
manni.—Mr, Laybank’s 10 plants contained Tropzolum trico- 
lorum, trained in the form of an upright cylinder, 4 feet high, 
and covered with flowers, producing a striking effect ; a well- 
cultivated Boronia anemonzfolia, a white Azalea, Zichya coc- 
cinea, a badly-coloured variety of Gompholobium polymorphum, 
Erica Batemanniana, a handsome Heath in the way of Spren- 
gelii; a well-grown and flowered Chorozema angustifolia, and 
a purple Everlasting.—Among the 10 plants from Mr. Bruce, of 
Tooting, which were placed next in point of merit, we remarked 
Azalea speciosa, a glowing red variety ; a charming Epacris 
miniata, Aphelexis humilis, and Erica perspicua nana.—Other 
tens were produced by W. H. Gilliot, Esq., of Clapham ; Miss 
Traill, of Bromley; Mr. Malyon, gr. to T. Brandram, Esq,, 
Blackheath; Mr, Slowe, gr. to R. W. Baker, Esq., Mr. Stanly, 
Mr. Young, and others. In these collections we observed 
Erica Sindriana, which is noticed in another column ; some 
nice bushes of Boronia anemonzfolia,{which, on account of its 
sombre appearance, makes an ineffective exhibition plant ; 
Oxylobium Pultenzz, one of the handsomest of yellow-flowered 
greenhouse shrubs; Brica vestita rosea, a charming purple 
Heath ; and the strongly-scented violet-flowered Prostanthera 
rotundifolia. 

Before leaving this part of the exhibition, we must not omit 
to mention that in the tent in which the stove and greenhouse 
plants were arranged, earthen terraces faced with turf have 
been substituted for the wooden stages on which the plants 
used to be placed, and with good effect. 

Oxcuips.—The only collection of 25 was produced by Mr, 
Williams, gr. to C. B. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon. It con- 
tained Lzlia majalis, with one flower; L. cinnabarina, Cypri- 
pedium barbatum, with four blossoms; Odontoglossum pul- 
chellum, Epidendrum bicornutum, E. macrochilum, aurantia- 
cum, crassifolium, and variegatum, Lycaste cruenta, Cattleya 
intermedia, ©. citrina, with two flowers; C. Skioneri, and C. 
Mossiz, a finely-blossomed Dendrobium macrophyllum, mo- 
niliforme, densifiorum, cerulescens, and nobile; Phalz- 
nopsis grandiflora, Maxillaria tenuifolia, the little orange- 
flowered Saccolabium miniatum, Phaius Wallichii, and the 
larger variety of Brassia maculata. 

Groups of 15 Oxcaips were shown by J. H. Schroder, Esq., 
of Stratford, and by Mrs. Lawrence. Mr, Schroder's plants 
consisted of Dendrobium triadenium, Devonianum, pulchellum, 
and densiflorum ; Cymbidium eburneum, Burlingtonia rigida, 
Saccolabium guttatum, Oncidium bifolium, Cattleya inter- 
media, and Calanthe veratrifolia. Mrs. Lawrence sent Den- 
drobium nobile, moniliforme, secundum, and formosum ; 
Cattleya intermedia, Cyrtochilum citrinum, Cypripedium bar- 
batum, Phalenopsis grandiflora, Chysis bractescens, Vanda 
insignis, and Uncidium Papilio. 

Ten ORcuiDs were supplied by Mr, Beck, and Mr. Wooly, gr. 
to H. B. Ker, Esq., of Cheshunt. Mr. Beck’s group (all in 
slate pots) contained a large and charming specimen of Den- 
drobium nobile, also D, densiflorum and fimbriatum, a highly 
coloured Cattleya Skinneri, and a good Epidendrum crassi- 
folium, Mr. Wooly had Phaius grandifolius, with nine flower 
spikes ; Lycaste Harrisoniz, with a dozen open blossoms ; Den- 
drobium nobile, Epidendrum cochleatum and crassifolium.— 
Mesers, Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, produced an admirable 
Dendrobium czrulescens, some 4 feet high and as much 
through, growing in a pan about a foot deep, and we noticed 
elsewhere in the tents an example of the Bornean Cypripedium 
Lowei from Mesers. Rollisson, — Messrs. Veitch had Dendro- 
bium cretaceum, from Moulmein. 

Of AzALEAs there was a large and grand display, Mrs, 


Lawrence had 12 excellent specimens, and a similar number 
was produced by Messrs. Frazer and Lane. The first group 
contained exquisita, double red, prestantissima, Lawrence- 
ana, coronata, lateritia, speciosissima, Rawsonii, optima, 
one of the best reds, and Gledstanesii.—Messrs, Frazer had 
Broughtonii, Murrayana, violacea superba, purpurea superba ; 
refulgens, a cone of glowing red; splendens; an admirable 
Chinese yellow; Fielder’s White, fulgens, and lateritia, —~ 
Messrs. Lane sent speciosissima, picturata, white ; triumphans, 
double purple, double red, indica alba, and others. 

Six AZALEA8 were produced by Messrs. Green, Falconer, and 
Gilliot. Mr. Green’s sorts were triumphans, indica alba, 
double red, coronata, variegata, and lateritia. Mr. Faleoner 
sent quite a little tree of the double red; also fine plants of 
speciosissima, variegata, Favourite, Bianca, one of the best 
whites, and lateritia, Mr. Gilliot’s kinds consisted of small 
plants of optima, exquisita, refulgens, and variegata. 

Roses were numerous, and exhibited in beautifal condition, 
Indeed it would be difficult to surpass the excellence of many 
of the specimens in Mr. Lane’s collection. Mr. Paul, too, had 
a plant of Madame de St, Joseph (a very fine Tea Rose), which 
was the admiration of everybody. Mr, Fraucis’ collection also 
did him credit ; and so did those produced by Mr. Rowland and 
others, to the amateurs. Mr. Lane’s varieties were, Hybrid 
Bourbon: Chenédolé, Hybrid Perpetual: Baronne Prevost, 
Duchess of Sutherland (very fine), Géant des Batailles, Lady 
Alice Peel, Louis Bonaparte, Madame Trudeaux, Mrs, Elliott. 
Bourbon: Armosa. China: Fabvier, Miellez, lemon white.— 
Messrs, Paul had fine plants of Yeas: Safrano, Taglioni, 
Cels multiflora, Madame de St. Joseph (alluded to above), 
Lady Warrender. Bourbon: Bouquet de flore. Hybrid Per- 
petual : Duchess of Sutherland. China: Mioland, and others,— 
Mr. Francis’s sorts were, Hybrid Perpetual: Augustine Mou. 
chelet, Baronne Prevost, La Reine, General Allard, Mrs. Elliot, 
Hybrid Bourbon: Charles Duval, Paul Perras. eas: Hlise 
Sauvage. Bourbon: Armosa, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Chenédolé.—Mr. Lane’s yellow Roses were, Queen Victoria, 
Smith’s Yellow, Vicomtesse de Cazes, Pauline Plantier, and 
Clara Wendel.—Mr, Paul had, in addition to the above, two 
Persian yellows, Harrison’s Yellow, and Solfaterre. To the 
above sorts Mr. Francis added La Pactole. 

Care Heatus were plentiful, but generally insufficiently in 
bloom, The plants produced from Mr, Rucker’s garden, and 
cultivated by Mr. Leach, were certainly admirable examples of 
successful Heath growing. Among them were fine specimens 
of Beaumontia, propendens, perspicua nana, vasiflora, Hart. 
nelli, suaveolens, elegans stricta, favoides elegans, tortule~ 
flora, aristata major, mutabilis, and dilecta.—Among Ama~ 
teurs, Mr. Quilter, of Norwood, had the next best group. It 
consisted of mutabilis, viridis (not viridiflora or viridescens, 
but the true viridis of “ Andrews,” a scarce Heath with the 
habit of the vestitas), Sindriana, favoides elegans, fastigiata 
lutescens, intermedia, elegans, perspicua nana, ampullacea, 
vestita rosea, nitida, and propendens.—Mr. Cole had 15 nice 
Heaths; and groups of six plants were produced in good 
condition by Messrs, May, Williams, and Green. — In the 
Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. Fairbairn had 12 good plants, some 
account of which will be found in another column, and so had 
Mesers. Rollisson and Veitch. In the group from Exeter, we 
observed a nice example of Per-elegans, a new kind; and 
Messrs, Rollisson had the seldom-seen primuloides and Sin- 
driana. Some Seedling Heaths, apparently raised between 
aristata and Hartnelli, were exhibited by Messrs. Lucombe and 
Pince ; but though very beautiful, as most Heaths are, they 
were not sufficiently distinct to merit more particular notice, 
This remark also applies to a seedling produced by Mr. Epps, 
of Maidstone, in the way of Dunbariana or, perhaps, tricolor 
verna. 

Single specimens consisted of an immense Pimelea specta- 
bilis from Mrs. Lawrence, Rhododendron Gibsonii from Mr, 
Lane, Boronia spathulata from Messrs. Veitch, Hoya imperialis 
from Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, Epacris miniata from 
Messrs. Rollisson, Pimelea Hendersoni from Mr. Warner, and 
some other plants of less interest, 

New Puants were scarce. - Messrs. Veitch had Medinilla 
bracteata, Fuchsia spectabilis (not in good condition), Pimelea 
Neippergiaaa, a pretty white kind, Stylidium ciliare, and 
Dielytra spectabilis.—Messrs. Lucombe and Co, sent Gardenia 
malleifera and Clerodendron Bethuneanum.—Mr, Taylor had 
Pimelea Nieppergiana.—Messrs. Henderson ditto, an Acacia 
called grandis, and Pimelea Verschaffeltiana. —Mr. Stanly 
showed a seedling Hovea.—Messrs. Veitch produced Cinchona 
lanceolata asa ‘plant of economical interest.”—A cut spike of 
a small-flowered white Rhododendron called Bianca was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, and Mr. Stark, of Edin. 
burgh, sent a yellow-flowered Wallflower, which was stated to 
be ‘‘violet-seented.” 

PELARGONIUMS.—As we have stated, these were numerous, 
but not sufficiently advanced in bloom, For 12 ‘new kinds” 
in 8-inch pots, Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, was first with Hope, 
Gulielma, Salamander, Pictum, Mont Blane, Mars, Bertha, 
Orion, Rosamond, Pearl, Forget-me-Not, and Gustavus ; 2d, 
Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, for Orion, Camilla, Negress, Armada, 
Isabella, Gustavus, Hebe’s Lip, Forget-me-Not, Rosetta, Miss 
Holford, Cassandra, and Gulielma ; 8d, Mr. Stains, New-road, 
for Forget-me-Not, Rolla, Centurion, Virgin Queen, Phyllis, 
Painted Lady, Pearl, Norah, Bertha, Minna, Gulielma, and 
Negress. Nurserymen (same class): Gold Medal to Mr. Dob. 
son, gr. to Mr. Beck, for Cuyp, Agatha, Mulready, Gulielma, 
Rosalind, Mont Blane, Chloe, Gustavus, Pontiff, Blanche, and 
Rosamond ; 2d, Mr. Gaines, for Forget-me-Not, Pearl, Armada, 
Grenadier, Mont Blanc, Mrs, Beck, Juliana, &c. Mr, Parker’s 
varieties, in ll-inch pots, were Adonis, Rosy Circle, Re- 
splendent, Zanzummim, Pearl, and Negress. Mr. Gaines had 
Cotherstone, Gazelle, Emma, Negress, Pearl, and Ackbar, 

Fancy PELarconiums.—l, Mr, Robinson, for very fine plants 
of Empress, Fairy Queen, Jehu superbum, Anais, Queen, and 
Madame Mieilez ; 2,Mr. Moseley, for Nosegay, Statuiski, Anais, 
Lady Rivers, Yeatmannianum grandiflorum, and Lady Flora; 
3, Mr. Stains, Queen, Madame Miellez, Statuiski, Nymph, La 
belle Africana, and Yeatmannianum grandiflorum.—Mr, Gaines” 
six consisted of Anais, Madame Rosati, Jenny Lind, Madame 
Miellez, Lady Rivers, and Ibrahim Pacha, 

Of Care PeLarngoniums Mr, Parker had elegans, abrotani- 
folium, glaucum, holosericeum, reniforme, crispum major, 
ardens, bicolor, flexuosum, Blandfordianum, elatum, 
quinguevulnerum, 

SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS.—Mr. Beck had Rosa and Incom- 
parable, two varieties of great colour, which we hope to see 
again. ‘Little, but good,” from the same raiser, 1s also a 
promising flower, Other seedlings were produced by Mr. Hoyle 
and others, but the season is not yet far enough advanced for 
them to be seen in their true characters. - 

CrneRARIAS. — Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, 
showed Speciosa, Cerito, Husseyana, Edmondsiana, and Beauty 
of St, John’s-wood.—Mr. Henderson, Wellington-road, had 
Adela Villiers, Flora McIvor, Cerito, Matilda, Pauline, and 
Effie Deans. — Mr. Ivery sent Beauty of Peckham, Prime 
Minister, Gem, Alboni, One in the Ring, and Edmonsiana,— 
Mr. Robinson produced Fairy Ring, Edmondaiana, Newington 
Beauty, Amanda, Husseyana, and Brilliant.—Among Seed- 
lings, perhaps the most promising were Lady Hume Campbell, 
and Madame Sontag. 

CALCEOLARIAS.—Mr. Stanly showed Beauty Supreme, Soli- 
citor-General, Enchantress, Chancellor, Madonna, and Don 
Sebastian. No Seedlings were produced worthy of remark, 

Pansies were shown by Messrs. Turner and bragg, of Slough, 
and Messrs. Maul, of Bristol. With the exception of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the flowers were generally small. 

A collection of 30 well-grown British Ferns was produced 
by Mr. Williams, gr. to C. B, Warner, Esq. ; and Mr, Wooly, 
gr. to H, B, Ker, Esq., had a group of 12 exotic Ferns, Alpine 
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plants were furnished by Mr, Turner, and Mr, Wood, of 
Norwood, 


HAMMERSMITH Pansy Exarsition, May 3.—Amateurs—24 
blooms: ist, Mr, Treacher; 2d, Mr. Scotcher; 8d, Mr, Par- 
sons; 4th, J. H. Brown, Esq.; 5th, A. Lane, Esq. Nursery- 
men—36 blooms: 1st, Mr. Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough ; 2d, 
Mr, Thomson, Iver; 3d, Mr. Bragg. A first-class certificate 
was awarded to ‘‘ Mr. Beck,” a flower of much promise, raised 
by Mr. Turner ; and to it was also awarded the Vice-Presidents’ 
prize of one guinea, Amongst the varieties shown in the 
various collections we noticed particularly fine specimens of 
Queen of England, Almanzor, Mrs, Hamilton, Ellen, Mrs, 
Beck, Miss Thomeon, Duchess of Rutland, Penelope, Caroline, 
Sir RB, Peel |Bragg), Climax, Princess, Consteliation, Bellona, 
Rubens, Miss Edwards, Duke of Norfolk, Addison, Leader, 
Juventa, Mrs, Bragg, Viceroy, Example, Ophir, Emma, Mal- 
vern, Disraeli, Rainbow, Lucy Neal, Sambo, &c. The flowers 
were produced in excellent order, and altogether the meeting 
was one:of the best which has been held under the auspices of 
this Society, 


Trswick AunicuLa anp PoLyaNTHus Snow, May 2.—Ist, Mr. 
Marshall, for Lee’s Colonel Taylor, and Grime’s Privateer ; 
2d, Mr, Scotchmere, Smith’s Waterloo and Grime’s Privateer ; 
3d, Mr. Woollard, Baldiston’s Susan and Grime’e Privateer. 
White-edged : Mr, Kerridge, Townsend’s Lady Duncan and 
Wild’s Bright Phosbus. Self prize: Mr, Woollard, Woollard’s 
Margaret, Seedling; Mr. Barker, England’s Hope. Polyanthus : 
Mr. Woods, Flare up, Seedling: Mr, Woods, Agitator. Mr, 
Woods obtained first and second prizes for Polyanthuses, of 
which he is an extensive cultivator, Ipswich Chronicle. 


Rebtews, 


The Statistical Companion for 1850. By T. C, Ban- 
field, Esq., and C. R. Weld, Esq. 12mo. Longmans, 
pp. 144. 

Now that the world has learned to estimate more justly 

the relative value of facts, surmises, suppositions, and 

queries, statistical enquiries have assumed importance 
in the eyes of the ordinary reader, while intelligent men 

Continue to place them in the highest ranks 

of human pursuits. We therefore entertain 


a confident belief that the little work before 
us will be received with a hearty welcome, \ 
relating as it does to things social, mercan- (\ 


tile, rural, fiscal, geographical, medical, and Mi \\ 


political, in short to every subject about 
which civilised society is interested. It will 
also be a useful guide to the 
investigators of statistical evi- 
dence, by showing in what 
direction there is the most 
pressing necessity that en- 
quiries should be directed. A 
glance at the pages will show 
that the Statistics of Garden- 
ing and Farming are among | _ - 
those tn which we have the / 
Smallest amount of informa- /Z 
tion ; and it is to be hoped < 
will convince the members of 
the House of Commons of the 
Monstrous error they com- 
mitted in refusing to give the Government authority to 
call for annual detailed returns as to the different 
branches of rural industry. 

The only fault that strikes us in the work before us, 
except its brevity, is its arrangement, or rather want of 
arrangement, and its insufficient index. About the 
former there are typographical difficulties the force of 
which we readily acknowledge: but this cireumstance 
should have drawn greater attention to the index, 
which, we regret to say is, as it stands, inaccurate and 
wholly insufficient. The price of the volume is however 
So small that the student will probably reconstruct it 
for his own use, by cutting two copies to pieces, and 
pasting the fragments together in such an order as may 
be most suitable to his own line of research. 


The following table may serve as an example of the 
manner in which important facts are brought into 
distinct view. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Stanhopea cirrhata.—A stove Orchidaceous epiphyte, 
m Nicaragua, introduced by Mr. Skinner, Has not 


yet flowered. (Fig. 19.) A few pseudo-bulbs of this 
remarkable plant were sold at one of Mr. Skinner’s 
sales, having been collected at Nicaragua by Mr. 
Wareziewitz. A couple of specimens in spirits enable 
me to define it. Among Stanhopeas it is unique, for 
the flowers being absolutely solitary, not in spathaceous 
spikes, and for the column being wingless, and extended 
into a pair of feelers like some Odontoglossums, Its 
lateral horns, too, are extremely short and fleshy. Its 
colours are unknown, but it does not promise to be a 
showy species of much horticultural interest. Pawton’s 
Flower Garden. 

Stanhopea ecornuta,—A stove Orchidaceous epiphyte, 
from Central America, whence it was sent to Mr. Van 
Houtte by Mr. Wareziewitz, Flowers white, with the 
base of the lip yellow. (Fig. 20.) This extremely 


curious plant differs from all the previously known Stan- 
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hopeas, in having a lip wholly free from horns, and 
without any break in its middle. It may be regarded 
as a species with the hypochil (or lower half of the lip), 
alone present. This body is described as being “ ovate, 
obsoletely triangular at the end, very short. It has 
much the form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very 
bright yellow-orange colour, passing towards the point 
into pure white, and mottled on its sides with handsome 
purple blotches. Four little tumours, two near the 
articulation with the column, and two near the point, 
indicate four abortive horns.” The flowers are other- 
wise pure white, with a few purple spots near the base 
of the petals, which are short, firm, concave, and not 
reflexed, as in most other Stanhopeas. “The column 
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is very short, very fleshy, compressed, rounded above, 
winged at the sides, channelled in front.” The flowers, 
which grow in pairs, are about 4} inches across, and 
haye very short bracts.” Pasxton’s Flower Garden. 


Stanhopea tricornis.— An Orchidaceous epiphyte, 
from Western Peru ; plants of which were dispersed at 
one of Mr. Skinner’s sales. Has not yet flowered. 
(Fig. 21). Avery curious thing. The figure of the lip 
is most remarkable, there being a third horn at the base 
of the middle lobe of the lip in addition to the two always 
present at the side. In a figure sent home by Mr. 
Warcziewitz the petals are represented to be pink, and 
the rest of the flower white ; the petals moreover are 
more fleshy, firm, and apparently incapable of rolling 
back asin the rest of the genus. Fig. 21 a represents a 
portion of the lip. Paxton’s Flower Garden. 


Fragrant Thistle—“ The air was filled with the 
aroma of a multitude of toffs, which the Bedouin children 
had gathered for us. I know no European flower which 
I could put in comparison, as regards odour, with this 
seemingly insignificant Thistle; and here, in Tunis, 
where kind Nature seems to have created it in such 
abundance, in order to overpower the pestiferous exha- 
lations of the town, I have become too fond of it not to 
say a few words about it. One or two days after our 
arrival in Tunis, F— brought me a very ugly flower, 
a sort of vegetable polypus, as it were, which had neither 
leaves nor stalk, nor, as I supposed,[smell. For want of a 
stalk, it was stuck on the end of a small twig. Almost 
offended at tie imputation against my taste, implied by 
F—s offering me so ugly a thing, I paid no attention 
to his present, but let it lie on the chimney-piece. Often, 
however, as I passed the spot I perceived a delicious 
odour, and in vain inquired where were the concealed 
beds of Violets or Mignonette from which it proceeded. 
Neither F— nor T— could give me any information 
on the matter. The perfume, meanwhile, grew stronger 
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and stronger every day, and with it grew my amaze~ 
ment at the phenomenon, It was my despised Thistle 
which diffused its incomparable fragrance over the 
whole room. I found it limp and faded lying under a 
heap of newspapers ; I took it up, and pulled out the 
pointed twig that had been thrust into its tender heart, 
entreated its forgiveness for having so mistaken its 
worth, laid it into a saucer of water, and behold it did 
forgive me; for its shrivelled florets expanded them- 
selves again, and sent forth their fragrance more abun- 
dantly than ever. It is now the season when they are 
in bloom, and they stretch their heads by hundreds out 
of the earth ; for they grow’so close to the ground that 
one must actually dig them out, to get the flower entire. 
The exquisite perfume of ‘this Thistle is universally 
acknowledged, for many fragrant essences are prepared 
from it.” The foregoing is an extract from the Diary 
Tour in Barbary. What a pity it is that the 
fair authoress had not read Lady’s Botany, or 
some such book, and told one the name of the 
plant at once. What is the ill-favoured but 
sweet flavoured vegetable ? Dodman. 


Garden Memoranda. 


Messrs. Farreairn’s Nursery, CrarHam.— 
The plants here in general look well, and many 
of the Heaths, for which this establishment is 
so justly celebrated, are beginning to unfold 
their charming blossoms. E. intermedia, suave- 
olens, a very sweet-scented species ; vasiflora, 
daphnoides, mutabilis, a beautiful specimen; 
Sprengelii, mundula, elegans, favoides elegans, 
vestita rosea, odore ros, fastigiata lutescens, 
and some of the ventricosas are already in 
flower, and Macnabiana, a useful spring-flower- 
ing kind, is reported to have jbeen in full 
beauty for as least these ‘three months past. 
Sindriana, a comparatively new kind, in the 
way of hiemalis, was likewise in blossom. It 
has a robust upright 
habit, blooms pro- 
fusely,and will prove 
an acquisition, as 
will also a Devon- 
shire Heath called 
Devonia, “let out” 
by Messrs. Veitch. 
It is a seedling of 
Mr. Story’s, we be- 
lieve, and certainly 
promises to be, when 
larger and better 
bloomed, a charming 
sort. The flowers 
have the form of 
those of ampullaeea, 
and are brighter coloured than those of aristata, which 
is evidently one of its parents. Indeed, it is stated to 
have been raised between this species and Hartnelli. 
Our readers will regret to learn that the fine specimen of 
Cavendishii, which has been so often exhibited from this 
nursery at our great metropolitan shows, died within 
the last few days. It could not have been less than 25 
years of age, and was green, vigorous, and appa- 
rently healthy to the last, when its “ young shoots dropped 
down, and it went off suddenly.” In the propagating 
house we observed some nice young plants of Dielytra 
spectabilis. This is readily increased here from cut- 
tings of the very young shoots placed in silver-sand 
and covered with a bell-glass. On the shelves of the 
Camellia-house were many beautiful young plants} of 
Boronia serrulata, and in the same house we noticed a 
rich scarlet Geranium called “Trentham Scarlet,” a 
dwarf and apparently profuse blooming kind, which 
will prove suitable for bedding. Many of the young 
Heaths, of which there is an immense number here, are 
already in their summer quarters ; they are protected 
from wet by soiled canvas coverings or “lights” which 
are easily removed or put on as occasion may require. 
The young stock in frames has wintered well, and ex- 
hibits the best of health. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week, ) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

AzatEas should be attended to as they go out of 
bloom, potted if they require it, and placed in a 
favourable situation for forming their young growths, 
Many plants, and particularly large ones, which received 
a liberal shift last year, will not have filled their pots so 
full of roots as to render re-potting necessary ; and it is 
better to allow such to make their growth and set their 
flower-buds without additional root-room. This growth 
will of course be a moderate one, and when this is 
perfectly matured, and the danger of their starting again 
is past, we give them a slight shift, and place them in a 
cool house; in the new soil so supplied they continue, 
during the remainder of the autumn and winter, to 
produce roots, but without making any progress in the 
tops ; and, the roots being thus in advance of the head, 
the plants are prepared to meet the flowering seasom 
with extra vigour; for in the size and colour of the 
flowers Azaleas so treated far surpass those which have 
been treated in the ordinary way. Though these useful 
plants succeed very well in ordinary peat, to which a 
small proportion of leaf-mould and sandy loam, with a 
liberal supply of sand, have been added, yet those who 
can procure Wimbledon peat, at a moderate expense, 
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will find it answer their purpose to do so, as the high 
state of perfection to which the Azalea attains in that 
soil is ample recompence. In potting large specimens 
of any kind of plants, and especially those in whose 
compost peat predominates, make use of tin tubes of 
about half an inch in diameter, to pierce the old 
balls in various directions, and fill up the holes so made 
with coarse sand or washed road-prit ; thus securing 
a passage for the water imto all parts of the ball. Hard- 
wooded plants, which have been recently potted, should 
be kept rather close till their new roots are in progress ; 
and in fine afternoons they will be considerably benefited 
by a gentle syringing. During this season, when the 
greater part of the plants are in active growth, and 
require more warmth and moisture, those which are in 
flower should be kept by themselves, where their 
blossoms can be preserved by shading, free admission 
of air,and a drier atmosphere. As the cooler pits and 
frames are set at liberty, they may be made very useful 
during the summer by filling them with suitable com- 
posts, and turning out young greenhouse plants into 
them, there to make their summer’s growth. Treated 
in this manner they make much greater progress during 
a season than when grown in pots, and are with less 
difficulty induced to form handsome plants. Young 
Azaleas, Camellias, &c., can by this treatment be in- 
duced to make double the growth ; and thus acquire a 
vigour which will be maintained for years, and which is 
not so easily obtained under any other course of manage- 
ment, The principal points requiring attention are, to 
secure a good drainage, to give each plant sufficient 
Space, and to elevate the surface of the soil as near to 
the glass as possible, allowing only sufficient height for 


the plants themselves, and a vigorous summer’s growth. 
The extent to which this plan is adopted should be 
regulated by the facilities at command, for preserving 
them after they are taken up in the autumn, and potted, 
as the’frames will then be required for other purposes. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 
Prineries,—Maintain a steady bottom heat of from 
80° to 85°, and attend to the watering with the strictest 
regularity. Success in the cultivation of the Pine de- 
pends on their being so managed as to avoid subjecting 
them to considerable excitement at one time, or sudden 
checks at another ; the consequence of these would be 
to throw them into fruit prematurely, at the expense 
both of size and quality. Currries.—Where the fruit 
is ripening, give abundance of air, and maintain a drier 
atmosphere ; but let the trees on which the fruit is 
swelling have plenty of water, and to keep the foliage 
and fruit free from insects, syringe freely in fine 
weather. SrrawBrrries should now be abundantly 
supplied with water, or they will change colour before 
they have attained their full size. Mxztons.—Keep up 
the heat in the beds by adding fresh linings as they re- 
quire it. If plants on which the fruit is near ripening 
require water, give it in the morning, that the vapour 
arising from the soil may pass off during the day. Keep 
the shoots thin and regular, allowing not more than 
three or four fruit to swell on each plant. As it is not 
necessary that Melons for preserving should be very 
large, those which are intended for this purpose may be 
left thicker on the plants than those which are grown 
for table, as in the latter case size is almost as much an 
object as flavour. Endeavour by all means to preserve 
the foliage of early plants in a clean and healthy state, 
that they may produce a second crop. Frames in 
which Potatoes have been forced should now be pre- 
pared for late Melons. Let the soil be good, 18 or 24 
inches deep ; and if the frames are not furnished with 
hot-water pipes, a bottom heat of 80° should be sup- 


plied by means of linings or fermenting material 
between the bed. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

It having been determined what each bed or border 
is to be filled with, the business now to be attended to 
is, to execute these arrangements as speedily as possible, 
andjfto use every means for securing their safety and 
success, that they may produce a full display of flowers 
as early as possible. The chief points then are to plant 
in good soil, and to protect the plants for the first fort- 
night from extremes of heat, cold, or drought. When 
it is necessary to water them, it should be done in the 
morning, as they are liable to be injured by late spring 
frosts if watered over night. I would still recommend 
the use of evergreen prunings as a protection against 
fierce sun and cold cutting winds. The surface of the 
ground may be left very rough, to prevent evaporation, 
until the plants are sufficiently established to admit of 
the branches being removed; after which, if the 
ground be dry, it should receive a good watering, and 
then, for appearance sake, should be made smooth with 
a small rake : or, if this course be not approved of, it 
may be made fine at once, and to prevent the escape of 
moisture it may be covered over with a thin layer of 
short Grass from the lawn, which the extending foliage 
will soon conceal. In either case the plants should be 
well watered immediately after planting, taking care to 
moisten the bed thoroughly. In planting, the distance 
‘asunder must of course be regulated by the stock of plants 
prepared ; but if a fine early display be desired, the 
eds should be planted sufficiently thick to produce 

immediate effect, and as the season advances it is the 
easiest thing imaginable to thin them out. Never 
within our recollection have we seen masses too thickly 
planted, but we have often observed the ill effects of 
beds planted too scantily, Itis a very common fault 
to plant too near the edges of the beds ; in consequence 
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than is consistent with its proper execution ; many late 
spring propagated plants will be better if they remain a 
little longer in the frames, as unless fairly established 
before they are planted out, they will be a long time 
before they start into growth in a satisfactory manner. 
Where the young plants have been pricked out into 
frames of soil, attention should be paid to lifting them 
with a sufficient ball of earth and roots, and also to con- 
veying them to their destination, and planting them as 
quickly and with as little injury as possible. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Tuxirs.—In the northern counties, the awning had 
better be kept off some time longer, of course the 
amateur must be the best judge in these matters; com- 
plaints reach us that Tulips generally are weak, many 
also are not blooming, arising from injury sustained last 
season. Seedling Tulips, in their various grades, should 
have the best care, for it is possible, asin the case of 
Ranunculnses, by increasing their growth, to have these 
bulbs bloom a year or two sooner than ordinary. If 
we recollect rightly it was Mr. Sweet, who by forciug 
seedling Hyacinths early, and by keeping them in con- 
stant progression, attained for the bulbs in one year the 
size they would have got in two under ordinary treat- 
ment ; if such a plan or system of cultivation could be 
adopted with the Tulip, it would be a boon of no ordi- 
nary character to the admirer of these flowers. Canr- 
NATIONS AND Picorers.—If the surface soil in the pots 
bakes, it must be stirred. It sometimes happens in 
the case of potting with unprepared soil, that it shrinks 
from the side of the pot, leaving a space which allows 
free access to air, &c.; with a small blunt shell stir 
the soil deeply, running it round the interior of the rim, 
Dauttas.—Harden preparatory to planting out. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Beds should now be prepared for Vegetable Marrows 
and ridge Cucumbers, by taking out a trench in one of 
the quarters, 4 feet wide and15 inches deep; throwing 
the soil to the two sides, to raise them higher. The 
trench should be filled to the top with rotten dung, 
from the surface of the earliest Vine borders, or from 
any other convenient source ; this should be trodden 
solid, and covered to the depth of 4 or 5 inches with 
part of the soil taken out in forming the trench. This 
should be done immediately, that the bed may have time 
to settle, before the plants are put out. Let old 
Mushroom beds be examined, by removing the soil as 
soon as they begin to go out of bearing. If the dung 
appears decayed or exhausted, the bed should be 
immediately renovated; but if, as often happens, the 
beds are found in good order, solid, and teeming with 
spawn, they should be watered moderately with tepid 
water, if they require it, and covered in a day or two 
afterwards with 2 or 3 inches of fresh loamy soil. In 
hot weather, the hovse should be kept as cool as 
possible, and a moist atmosphere obtained by frequently 
sprinkling the paths and walls-with cold water; excessive 
evaporation should be allowed to escape by means of a 
top ventilator. Let all the horse-droppings produced 
be carefully collected and stored up to renovate 
exhausted beds, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending May 9, 1250, 


as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BaroMETER. 
Ofthe Air. Ofthe Earth 


Min. | Max.| Min. 1 foot}2 feet 


=| Moon’s Age. 


AE 
ests 


29.778 | 29.648 | 54.1 | 37.7 | 45.9 | 47.4 | 48.1 
3—Clear; fine, with exceedingly dry air; overcast. 
4—Fine till 1 p.1., when rain commenced; clear at night- 
5—Cloudy ; showery ; some angular hail fell at 6 P.m.; clear. 
6—Cold rain througheut. : 

7—Cold and drizzly ; overcast; hazy at night. 

8—Wet and cold throughout. 

9—Heavy clouds; fine; clear; slight frost. 

Mean temperature of the week, 44 deg. below the average. 


Average.... 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending May !8, 1850. 


No. of Prevailing Winds. 


Years in 
which it 
Rained. 


Greatest 
Quantity | 3) . |: 
of Rain. |z Ie 
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May. 


Average 


Sunday 12 
Mon, 13 
Tues 14 
Wed. 15 
Thurs. 16 


in, 


Friday 17 
Satur. 18 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1833—therm. 85 deg.; and the lowest on the lsth, 1838—therm. 26 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS : J F 
and HS, Answers next week. 
ANEMONE SEED: J R. Though late it may be sown now. If 
the seed is good. and not covered too deeply, it will grow.t 
Azauras: HH. They are readily increased from cuttings made 
of the young wood. The more tender kinds had best be 
“worked” on stronger sorts. 

BrEntves : L L. We never recommend dealers.t 

Books ; Isaac Messenger. Nobody uses Linnzeus’s artificial sys- 
tem now-a-days, If you want to understand it, look out upon 
old bookstalls, and you may pick up some account of it at 
the price of waste paper. Lee’s’ Botany, Smith’s Botany, 
Withering, &c., are all names familiar to dealers in old books. 

Brown’s Fumicator: Fylde, We can only repeat what we 
have before said, that this is a very nice, useful, effective 
machine—much the best we have seen. Buttobacco will not 
kill Gooseberry caterpillars. 


f which the outside plants have to undergo a constant 
mutilation to keep them within the boundary. Care 
should be taken not to push the work on more rapidly 


CactusEs: Amatew. You may thin out the branches of your 
tall Cacti now, selecting those, as far as it is practicable, on 
which there is the Jeast appearance of bloom, cut close to the 


I 


parent branch, The flowersbuds may be thinned out too if you 
wish it ; but it is seldom they are produced so plentifully as 
to require that, The ‘‘ underground ” shoots had best be ree 
moved after the plants have bloomed.t BAS 

CucompBens: J Jones. It is impossible to answer your inquiryy 
even if the specimens sent were examinable. 

Tuies: H 7, Stretch threads across the windows at the dis 
tance of a quarter of an inch, Fbies will not pass them 
readily. As to killing them you must employ fly poison, sucly 
as any druggist will sell you. 

Heartina: Leyton. Keep the planta as near the glass as you 
can; the distance will depend upon the strength of the 
plants and their kind, With hot water you will require no 
tanner’s bark, nor do you need a pipe under the soil. A flow 
and return pipe along the front and end will give heat 
enough ; only take care that the soil is thorougldy' drained 
Lint the pit is built, and always water with luke-warm 
water. 

Hemuock : ME. The “ American Hemlock” is the Hemlock 
Spruce Fir, sold in everynursery. The scraps are sad trash. 
Artorhize is a foolish name given to the Psoralea esculenta ;: 
the word literally means “‘ bread-root ;” the plant is worthless. 

Insects: J S, The black grubs are the larve of the commort 
daddy-long-legs (Tipula oleracea), and the shining one is that 
of one of the click beetles (Elaterids), closely allied to the 
wireworm, W.—G@ B. We are glad that our conjecture re- 
specting the insects which destroyed your Roses has proved 
correct, and that you have been enabled to kill so many of 
them by hunting for them with alight, The insects now sent 
are the common millipedes (Julus pulchellus). Your ground 
must be very foul. You had better sink pottles of moss 
made of wire or open wicker-work in your beds, which will 
form a good trap for them, W.—B V H. The grubs which 
have eaten off your Auriculas are the larve of some kind of 
weevil, most probably Otiorhynchus sulcatus, the eggs of 
which have been deposited in the earth close to the plants, 
which should be carefully searched in pots standing in the 
vicinity of those already killed, as the female weevil doubt- 
less deposited a number of eggs in different adjacent pots. 
We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers. W.—Sub of 
Old. The insect sent is the oil beetle (Meloe proscarabzaus), 
a harmless creature. W.—@ S. Your insect is of the same 
species as that mentioned in the preceding answer. W.— 
GS W. The facts detailed in your communication respecting 
the small black flies (Cecidomyia sp.), are new to science, 
and as soon as we can obtain fresh specimens, so a8 to deter-~ 
mine one or two material points, we will communicate them 
to the public. Can you send us some more specimens imme- 
diately, to watch their transformations? We have forwarded 
® prospectus of the intended publication, “Insecta Britan. 
nica,” to your private address. W.—W W E. We are 
much obliged for the specimens of Silver Fir bark, 
which ig terribly infested with the young and eggs of the 
Chermes Laricis. Now, therefore, is the best time to wash 
the trees with hot water, if not considered too impracticable 
an operation, IV. : 

Names oF Puants: 7’ Rooper. One of the Cape plants is a 
morsel of some Drimia, the other is apparently Hypoxis vil- 
losa.—W P. Lycopodium clayatum, Rubus arcticus does 
very well in a northern American bed, where it is not ever- 
shadowed by bushes, and where the soil is spongy and damp. 
—JK. Gongora truncata, some Saccolabe near micranthum, 
anda Maxillaria near M. setigera; but the species of this 
difficult genus cannot be certainly determined without leaves 
and bulbs.—J B, Fuchsia arborescens and Dendrobium 
transparens, a very pretty thing; Oncidium guttatum.— 
G HK. Cerastium tetrandrum.—M A G. Dodonza viscosa.— 
L. Some Broomrape, apparently the “ Taller,” or Orobanche 
elatior.—@ M. The whole are varieties of Oncidium luridum ; 
they are mere differences in colour.—R S H. Odontoglossum 
maxillare, a fine thing.—A B, Uredo effusa. Cut off the 
branches affected and burn them.—A Young Beginner, Ge- 
nista racemosa. Let the fruit set before you stop them.— 
YZ, The leaf gives no information ; it may possibly be a Thy- 
sanotus, a greenhouse plant requiring the same treatment as 
a Gladiolus. Probably your Rhapis is badly drained ; if not, 
the house is too cold for it,—R Josling. The novelty is 
Honesty, Lunaria rediviva—more searee than new.—H W G. 
Oncidium Baueri ? ; J 

Oncuips: J T. No doubt your house is much too dry. Dissolve 
oxalic acid in water, making the solution very weak. 

Patent PLate Guass: Eboracensis, See a letter in another 
column ; we quite agree with the writer. 

PaintTiIne Watts: Ballandyne. In colouring the mortar of a 
new wall of blue limestone, if wanted of a dark colour, use 
Roman cement water; if of a Bath-stone colour, employ 
Atkinson’s cement, mixed in small quantities at a time, so 
that it may be all used in about half an hour, or before it 
sets. S. 

Paint For Iron: JS H. Use one-third Stockholm tar and two- 
thirds gas tar, laid on while quite hot, with a brush, and 
spread as thinly as possible.t 

PeacnEs: RD. Remove the sashes as soon as the risk of frost 
is gone. 

PrxAncouipy Leaves: NK. They are affected by the ‘‘ spot,” 
a disease caused by cold and damp.} % . 

Porous Pots: F. We cannot reopen our pages to this question 
—it has been settled. You are quite wrong; as slate tubs. 
and pots sufficiently prove. If you want arguments and 
further proofs, you will find plenty of both in some of our 
previous volumes, A 

Roseats’s TiLes: J £ M, We have no experience in their use ; 
probably they would be useful for Vines, but slates will 
answer the same purpose, 

Rockwork : O CJ. Linaria Cymbalaria, Ivy, white Jasmine, 
Thyme, Savin bushes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Honeysuckles, Ayrshire Roses, and all such things. Enquire 
at any nursery. We never recommend dealers, 

Snows: LS. We do nat think the plant is disqualifed, pro- 
vided the exhibitor grew it himself. Where he grew it is 
immaterial. Suppose he had hired the greenhouse—that 
would be the same case; his friend having lent him a corner 
in his greenhouse does not make the plant the less the growth 
and property of the exhibitor. 

SEAKALE: J EM. Lf Seakale be not cut before it is teo far ad- 
vanced for use, the plants should not be cut down, for they 
will be stronger for the next season by allowing them to re- 
main uncut. 

TreEs: J W T. The theory you refer to does not Fead to such 
a conclusion as youdraw. At the fall of the leaf tissue is 
more empty than at any other period; by degrees it fills, 
slowly during the winter, rapidly on the approach of spring, 
most rapidly just about the opening of the buds. Therefore 
timber shoulé be felled from the fall of the leat to midwinter, 
The bark of Larch trees felled in winter will. nevertheless 
“yun” in spring, because the act of felling a tree does not 
kill it; and the separation of the bark is a vital action. If 
you kill the Larch the bark will notrun in that case. 

Wooptice: B B. Keep a toad or twoin your Melon and Cm. 
cumber pits. The woodlice will then disappear. 4 

Misc.: J SH. You had perhaps best allow your Acacia Rox 
binia to grow as it likes.$—Sigma. Do not warm water for 
watering plants in summer by putting a piece of quick}ime 
into it, unless you want lime-water, “Pricking out” Cab- 
bage plants in autumn checks their tendency to run to, seed, 


in spring. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 
Catcrorantas: Anon, Your lucifer box and Caloeolarias were 
smashed to pieces in coming through the post.* 
Peroni: RS, Your seedling named Eclipse is a handsome 
yiolet-veined variety, and well worth cultivating,* 
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BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


e- 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, Wc., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, wher completed charged, from ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per, superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 


foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
; BUILDING. 


‘CARSON'S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
‘Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
* Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
» every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
* monials in its fayour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
» public notice, 
Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
*monials, will be sent on application to WaLTEeR Carson, No. oa 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 


No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
» sent direct. 


CORN MANURE FOR SSE BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., Cc. 
[THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
‘very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
Success last season. It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano,’ To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
h houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwArp Purser, Secretary. 
=e Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, perton .., + £10 0 
Clover Manure, do. “0 na a wy LL 0 
Turnip Manure, do. POTS ais, ny esa gisdieyO! 
© Superphosphate of Lime bad on ae ead 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites abe ip 'D 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91, 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9U. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, é&c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 


William E. RENDLE ayp CO., Plymouth, are 


Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
“livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to WitL1aM E. 
“RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
~¢cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known yalue on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
* forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to MARK 
‘ForHerGity, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 


PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
; Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GIBBs, 
Buricut, and Co,, of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
- can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GiszBs and Sons, 
London, May 11. 


ee ee 
L,0°% TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


‘(CHAFF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 

cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
‘those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
“CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
>the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Ae eb 

-B, Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by hors 

power. Old Machines repaired. - nae ‘a 


How TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 
ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 
‘look better than he now does when you are paying not less than 
‘12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! 


D°? YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 

YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well.—_MARY 
WEDLAKE AnD €0.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
‘Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
‘bushels daily and more, Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
‘and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
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CORN MANURE. 


BLASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 


nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 


from 2s. 8d. to 5s. per cwt., they refer to the dif- 
ferent kinds in the market; thus, “ Cups ” may be 


¢ a ianceyis : 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 2s. 8d., ; Lumpers ” 3s. Gd. to 4s., and other kinds, 
&e. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in| as “ Kemps,” “ Pink-eyes,” “ Russets,”’ &c., 5s. or 


London, 8J, per ton, Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-Jane, 
London, 

Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda, 


OME GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE BY 
GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH WESTERN, OR SOUTH 

EASTERN RAILWAYS. ; 
perlb, per gal. 


THE ASHCROFT SWEDE TURNIP.—This is 
decidedly the best of all Swedes; it is very large 
and better shaped than the Liverpool Swede, which 
it somewhat resembles ; it is perfectly hardy, and 
being of quick and strong growth it is s0 soonin 
rough leat as to be much less subject to suffer from . 
attacks of the fly. The colour is yellow, with pur- 

le top «+ iA ae a, we “6 ae 
EARLY SIX WEEKS TURNIP.—An excellent 
sort for early sowing to feed off for Wheat. A 
Field of these Turnips grown (from Messrs. Sutton’s 
Seed) by Mr. E. W. Moore, at Coleshill, gained the 
201. prize at the Farringdon Agricultural Show in 
December last... ant Pes co Qe ia 

SUTTON’S PURPLE-TOP YELLOW HYBRID. 
—This sort is equal to a fine yellow Swede, may be 
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sown much later, and keeps well till spring ... a £ OY G © 
DALE’S HYBRID,—A fine green-top Turnip... 0 10/4 6 
YELLOW TANKARD.—Very excellent Sue | o -C 


LINCOLNSHIRE RED.—The original stock of 
this superior New Turnip was presented to J. S. and 
Sons by Philip Pusey, Esq., UP... ane ae OF GieG 

Liverpoo] Swedes, Laing’s, Matson’s, Fettercairn, and other 
Swedes. Fine Green-round, Globe, Tankards, and other Tur- 
nips, true stocks of home growth, 20s.to 30s. per bushel (as 
see Sutton’s Agricultural Seed Catalogue). True Italian Rye 
Grass, 6s. 6d, per bushel, Fresh imported Lucerne, 80s, per 
ewt. White Mustard Seed, 10s. per bushel, French Furze, 
ls. per lb., and all other Agricultural Seeds at lowest market 

rices. - 

‘i JOHN SUTTON and SONS, Nos. 7 and 8, Market-place, 
Reading, Berks, confidently recommend -the above articles as 
being of very superior quality ; they beg also to refer to their 
Advertisement which appeared on the last page of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle on the 30th of March, by which it will be seen that 
they supply GRASS SEEDS FOR PERMANENT PASTURE, 
either separate or mixed, AT MUCH LOWER PaicES than those 
usually charged. Carriage free, as see above. -- 
: BELFAST, 

LAX-DRESSING MACHINERY.—Persons wish- 

ing to put up Mills for Scutching or Dressing FLAX IN 
THE STRAW, can be supplied with the Improved Machinery 
recommended by the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ire- 
land, on application to the makers, Mac ApAm Brothers and 
Co., Engineers, Soho Foundry, Belfast.—May 1l. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL - SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 

The MAY GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
Society’s House in Hanover Square, on WEDNESDAY, the 22d 
inst., at Eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 

By order of the Council, 
London, May 1, 1850. JAMES HUDSON; Secretary. 


NOMINATION OF JUDGES. — On or before the General 
Meeting on the 22d of May, Nominations’ of Judges for Stock 
or Implements, at the Exeter Meeting, will be received trom 
Members of the Society, who are requested to certify, from 
their personal knowledge, that the parties proposed are quali- 
tied and willing to act as Judges for the* partichlar class for 
which they are respectively recommended, and who are uncon- 
nected with any Exhibitor of Stock or Maker of Implements, 
and have no direct personal interest in the Stock exhibited, as 
the breeder of any of the animals upon which they may be 
called upon to adjudicate, 

LECTURE.—Prof. Way (at the request of several members 
of the Council) has kindly consented to repeat his Lecture : 
“On the Absorptive Powers of Soil, in reference to Manure,” 
at the House of the Society, on Wednesday next, the 15th inst., 
at Twelve o’clock. All members of the Society will have the 
privilege of free admission, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
WepnespDax, May 15—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
TavEspar, _- 16—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland. 
WepnespaYy, — 22—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tausspar, —  23—Agricultural Imp, Society of Irelands 


On another page we publish a table’ containing 
the returns to inquiries about PoraTo PLANTING IN 
IRELAND, with which we have lately been favoured. 
The following particulars will suffice to explain its 
meaning. As regards the second column it is not 
always stated whether the proportions named is 
meant positively, or only relatively to the existing 
population of the locality. In some cases the former 
is very evidently intended—but, generally, we 
imagine that the proportions “ one-fourth less,” 
“nearly as much,” and so on, are intended to signify 
that relatively to the number of the surviving popu- 
lation or to the extent of land now in cultivation the 
quantity planted is so and so: for in every district 
the clearance system, emigration, pestilence, and 
famine have thrown so many farms waste, and have 
removed the small landholders and cottiers who 
were the principal growers of Potatoes to so great 
an extent, that though the actual portion of the 
Potato grounds of 1844, 1845, and 1846, now in 
crop is necessarily small, yet, relatively to the 
number of existing consumers, the difference is not 
so great. As regards the fourth column, it may be 
necessary to explain that the differences of the prices 
given, and the limits within which they are stated, 
are so wide, owing rather to the variety of sorts 
offered, than to any variety in the demand or 
supply of the article. The demand has certainly 
greatly increased within the last few weeks, and 


more. We add that the counties are arranged accord- 
ing to their latitude from north to south : and that 
from most of the counties reports have been received. 

So much in explanation of the table—and, now, 
what does it teach ?—that confidence in the pro- 
ductiveness of this, the most hazardous of all our 
cultivated plants, remains unbroken in Ireland—that 
everywhere much,‘and in many districts a//, is bein 
staked on the result of this year’s Potato crop—that 
every class of the agricultural community, landlords, 
farmers, and to the utmost of their ability, cottiers, 
also—including even those who have professed 
their patriotism in a desire that Ireland may get 
wholly rid of it—are planting extensive tracts with 
the Potato—doubling their past year’s efforts— 
hoping, with what confidence they may, for the 
large immediate benefit which will attend success— 
thoughtless both of the ruin they will reap within 
the year if the crop should fail, and of the constant 
idleness and wretchedness which, even if it succeeds, 
the crop is sure to entail upon their country. The 
facts seem to be that, on the average, twice the 
extent will be planted this year that was planted in 
1849—that the proportion of the cultivated land 
devoted to this crop is rapidly approaching that 
which existed before the rot—and that the conacre 
system is ready to start again into full vigour on 
the security, if only they had it, of one single season 
of successful Potato culture. And as it is wholly 
useless attempting to dissuade the people from 
the course they are taking, so it seems unreason- 
able to waste time in lamenting the resolu- 
tion or impulse which is at work upon them. 
In fact, the time is past for advice: never 
before has such an extent of the crop been planted 
so early. For good or for evil the die has already 
been cast on which the prosperity of the year is to 
depend ; and, even though it had not, it would be 
folly to suppose that those whom the appalling 
realities of famine and of fever have not deterred, 
are to be alarmed by the warnings of the journalist. 
Besides, we doubt if hitherto there have been any 
fair motive to offer by way of dissuasion. No doubt 
the Potato, by the facility of its cultivation, by the 
thus permitted idleness of its cultivators, and by the 
hazardous character of its produce, is connected with 
all that has been reckless and wretched in the con- 
dition of the common people of Ireland ; but what 
is that to them ?—the circumstances in which it has 
placed them have long since become the standard 
by which their estimate of life is guided, and any- 
thing better than this has hardly been desired. 
And if it had, could any one have offered it as the 
reward of abandoning this root? Of the existing 
population it must latterly, with truth, have been 
said, that the multitude whom the Potato had reared, 
the Potato alone could maintain; and in many dis- 
tricts, even with their reduced population, it is still 
true that the Potato is the only crop capable of 
affording it maintenance. 
systematic agriculture to some generation succeeding 
that in which the exchange is made, if you will; 
but the probability of benefit to one’s children’s 
children will not be found enough to induce submis- 
sion to self-injury : and in many parts of Ireland, 
it is, we fear, still the case, that the abandonment 
of the Potato crop would be a self-inflicted injury 
almost as fearful as its destruction. The thing 
might no doubt be done, slowly and gradually, 
emigration proceeding the while: this is possible, 
but with the knowledge of what is now proceeding, 
can we imagine it probable? As things are—preju- 
dice, and recklessness, or listlessness, being still the 
chief guides of Ireland’s fortune—it seems of all pro- 
babilities the weakest ; and the only alternative open 
to the existing generation of people seems to be the 
Potato—its success, with the old precarious and miser- 
able life—its failure, and ruin. . Another alternative 
will, by-and-bye, be opened no doubt; the succes- 
sion of Potato failures which may be expected, is 
certain, ultimately, to create the conditions under 
which a better system shall become possible ; and 
already, in many parts, corn, green crops, and cattle 
would beable to give foodand employment tothe dimi- 
nished population. How good it would be if the reduc- 
tion in the number immediately dependant on agricul- 
ture could be effected artificially—by emigration, or by 
absorption in the manufacturing labour market. 
But this is not to be expected. Famine will doubt- 
less be the severe instructor, and the people, even 
when it might be avoided, seem to be earnestly in- 
voking the lesson it has to offer. } 

The conacre system, under which the Potato 
culture had become so excessive, has not indeed yet 


418, Fenchurch-street, 0 i - ‘= 
wall Railway 4 Opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black 


N.B, Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety, | 


prices haye accordingly risen considerably, but the 
supply seems ample everywhere : and in any case 
where the prices differ so greatly, as for instance 


generally revived — the people are in the work- 
house, and the farmers have not confidence enough 
to let the rent be dependant on the harvest, but the 


Offer the advantages of - 
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security of a single year of snecessful Potato 
culture is enough to start it in full vigour; and 
certain of abuse as it is, we believe that in many 
laces it is the only way in which the people can 
ae to maintain themselves. Hear Mr, Twinam, 
of Kanturk, county of Cork: “I consider the 
abandonment of the conacre system a great loss for 


POTATO PLANTING IN IRELAND, 1850. 


_The Columns contain answers to the following questions !—A. What extent is likely to be planted, compared 
with 1849 !—B. What extent compared with the years before the Potato rot !—C. To what extent does the Con- 
acre system exist in your neighbourhood !—D. What is the present price of Potatoes for seed per ewt ? 


ki COUNTY. A B Cc D 
the poor, You, in your country, think it oppressive, 1849, 1844, 1845, d 1846,|Conacre system,| Potatoes p. ewt: AUTHORITY, 
and in many instances it may have been carried out —_—_—___— mg gent org 
> , . s 8 
oppressively, but no labourer ever came to engage|ponngaL ., .-| One-half more | Nearly as much | Itis reviving | 2 4 to 2 8 |T. J. ATxinson, Ballyshan- 
work from me by the year who did not make it his More than twice as| Very littleshort | Rarely seen 3 0 C. J, Boyce, Stranorlar [non 
. " < st much 
first request that he should have at least one large Double cemuch | Asenneheseveri|t | Gites | yap sla aoadien Reaeeces ane 
acre of garden for every two to be supplied with One-fifth more |The greatest for 10| Can hardly be | 3 4—8 6 |J, O’Donnexz,Ballyshannon. 


labour ; and this, for 8/., generally gave 15 tons of years, excepting] said to exist 


Potat hich, with his pigs, always kept hi ee 
CURES), WERT) Wie Oe pigs, yS xept DIM) pERRY oe e-| Fully one-fourth |Abouta fourthless} Never existed = C. Pornock, Magherafelt, 
above want.” The conacre system then is sure to more en 

. * . * One-fourth more ne-half less Ditto = 8. Onn, Coleraine. 
revive, with the first reasonable hope of a certain aoe aaifeiare {)'sOnecéur tillage id ae Sager a 
rent. The circumstances out of which it arises A great deal more| Nearly asmany as 1 Ditto = J. Moonz, Newtown-Lima 
must be altered before it, and all the famine and WAR a ergs “ ari. vs y 
wretchedness which the Potato disease has attached ne ae eligi - Bastyrr, Hewtown Li 


mavady. 

Joun Lams, Belfast. 

R. R. Hoventon, Lisburn, 
J. Burmiston, Randalstown, 


to it, can be removed from any locality. The popu- 
Jation must be diminished—there seems no other 
remedy —and the utmost efforts of benevolence 


ANTRIM oe ee Three-fourths Neyer existed 
As many, or more} No such thing 


About the same | Not practised 


Rather more 
One-half more 
Double as much 


KF AOan F FEO 
a ofc: 6 SG SOOO CU 


AOrODOBDOSO AKPOCAD © WYK SO 


One-third more One-half Not in use A, M‘Kinuay, Bushmills, 
should be directed to the artificial method of|TYRONE +] One-fourth more |Nearly as muchas) Not existing — J. BucHanan, Omagh, 
. . . 5 ever 
doing it— for the natural method will, in all Double One-third less | Not known W. BerxiEy, Cookstown, 
probability, again be in fearful exercise before One-third more | One-third less aes py R. Junx, Stewartstown. 
another year shall have passed. Mr. Sxitune, Dae a sere —3 4 |W. ArwELL, Stewartstown. 
é : ; ore oubtful cece J. Knox, Strabane. 
professor of agriculture in Queen’s College, Galway, Double One-fourth less as W, CampseLt, Ballygawley 
writes as follows—and his remarks are essen- Nearly double |° One-fourth less sbi W. Parenson, Newtown 
H : hie F wa i third 1 i i —_ ‘ i ° 
tially true of all the thickly populated districts A a ee a Rete Bie 4-4 1B, yb oibals, Mapnaeeaatatonrnes 


an 
in the south and west of Ireland ; Full a third more 

“ There will be at least jive émes as much ground 
planted with Potatoes this year as there was last ; 
and the great emigration, the vast quantity of land 
that has been abandoned, and is now idle, must be 
remembered. The people that remain, with an un- 


pardonable recklessness, appear to have thrown their 


More than one- Very little 
third less 

One-fourth less | Rare instances 

One-third less None 

Not much less |Does not prevail 

Three-fourths Peasantry can- 

not pay for seed 

Fully half Never existed 


J. Parterson, Linaskea. 
MONAGHAN oe 


ARMAGH oo oe 


One-half more 
At least {more 
Nearly double 
Nearly double 


G. B. Counter, Castle Blay- 
J. Manzon, Ballibay. [ney; 
Wm. Bracken, Armagh, 

R. B, Hanpx, Tanderagee. 
Four times the G. Gneen, Armagh. 
quantity 


Two-thirds more | One-third less |Cannot buy seed 


. : : 6—4 J. Wavau, Cavandean. 
whole minds and energies upon the root, which | DOWN eo +| One-third less One-third Does not exist 0—5 J. M‘Kex, New Comber, 
they have been eagerly engaged planting since About the same One third Nosuch thing T. Gracey, Portaferry. 


Considerably more 
Not so much 
Fully as great 
Full a third more 


Nearly as much | Scarcely exists 
About one-fifth Scarcely any 

About one-third | Does not exist 
About one-half | Never has been 


H. S. Boxp, Dromara. 

——, Donaghadee. 

R, M‘Cueery, Portaferry. 

M, Forrestes, Castlewellan, 


December last. Those early planted are now coming 
over ground; they are still busy planting; other 
crops are comparatively neglected ; some Oats and 


Teale 


WoRo qowwvwwe MO WOM WH WWWOWNH GOONHPDH WwW COR oC 
ao 

PROD CLA La 
o 


ooom OfOO® 
Smeoeo como CMO & CO 


7 practised 
Barley are sowed. I fear the Turnip and other Fully more |Not same se aap Hardly known ees J. MarsHALt, ine 
i . About the same One-thir Not in existence _— R. M‘DoweE Lt, Crossgar, 
The craps will be nearly bial altogether neglected. MAYO eo e-|Three ‘times more|Not one-twentieth Abolished — A.S. PERKINS, Killala. 
he fact is, they are staking their existence upon - 


Four times more | Equal, excepting |But partially re- 
lands laying waste} adopted : much 


desired 


* G, HizpesnanDd, Westport, 
the crop, knowing that the population, though 


Seriously diminished, cannot be fed and supported 


5 5 2 Zz More than three eae = Notin existence] 3 4 W. B. Stoney, Castledean. 
otherwise, except in the workhouse. Taking into times as much ; yet 
consideration the great decrease of the population, | SL1¢0 oo om] MERELNrSstar | jdu eepBbencreL ie |. Moser Rial ee ee J, Kort, Boyle, 

: . . ° Fj i on to po- 
and the idle land, my impression is, that in the sree ei salagt 7 
west of Ireland there will be more land, according | CAVAN eo «»|Three times the] One-fifthless |None of anyex-| 3 8 J, Gizson, Baileyborough. 
. . . uantity tent 

to the occupiers, under Potatoes this season than hedaty times as|Full as many as| Revival tried | 4 0 J. Neszrrr, Belturbet. 
ever was seen before. Should the Potato succeed ~ many ever 
this year, the conacre system will be revived and | LOUTH oe «+ |Fivetimesas many| As many as ever |A good Goat. at-| 2 8—4 0 |W. M‘Cvxxocn, Dundalk. 
Py ° 5 tempte 
in full vigour next season. I do not think the land|ganway .. »»| One-half more |Qne-half; popula- aaron un- 3 4—5 0 |E. Bewex, M.D., Glantane. 


will let so high as formerly, but it will be conacred tion greatly di-| known; con- 


largely at a price. It must be recollected that the opie acre son pope 
conacre and the Potato was the only system that Five timesas much|More according to] Not yet revived 4 perstone|T. Sximuinc, Prof. Agri., 
y AY P 


population 
One-fifth ; popula-| Not known 0to4 0 
tion one-halt 


1 
Queen’s College, Galway. 
3 
Three-fourths |Revived Be 3 4—4 0 
3 
3 
3 


could support such a dense population upon the J. Exuis, Clifden. 


inferior soils of the south and west. All the 
judicious proprietors and others are getting rid of 


50 per cent, more 


Fully double 


R, B. Sexmoun, Banagher. 


. 5 5 ; dera (Vindicator, 
the population as speedily and quietly as possible, Double One-third less None 0—3 4 |J.F. Bragg, Prop. Galway 
and laying down all the land to sheep and cattle | ROSCOMMON e.| Three times One-fourth |Threeinstances* 0—3 “ J, SHEL, jun,, Roscommon, 


* At 5l. per acre before|Four times the 


One-third in pro-|Partially revived 
planting, or 6l, after 


portion to popu- 


pasture. Cultivation will not pay here now.” 0—3 J. Kenny, Farraker. 


Y 2 quantity 
It remains, then, for another year’s experience— 


harvest, lation 
fearful if bad—and not to be desired though good— A greater quantity} As ee com-|Conacre people] 2 6—3 6 |D.Boxp,Carrick-on-Shannon 
to determine whether the agriculture of Ireland ep a lh dae OM ci 
shall be a mere Potato culture by a population LEITRIM = e-|Three times as The same Resuming its} 3 4 J, Lanpsayx, Manor Ha- 
* 61. without manure, much former plan* milton. 


always on the edge of pauperism, or a field for the 


i wails . with ditto, 
investment of farm capital in the employment of a CRORD oe 


5 LONGFORD .. e.|Double the quan-|Not more than|No sign of re-) 3 8—4 0 |W.Monean, Edgworthstown. 
well paid labour. Three i ee the Serentaaiaies Pe, coe 4 0 W. Orricer, Newcastle, 
Ir was not to be expected that the reduction to quantity : ; , 

: ¢ as a ti the One-third t e —4 6 {|J, M‘Kean, Mullingar. 
figures of so large a mass of correspondence on the | W"STMBATH gee Potato <consere] 8 “6 J. M‘Kean, gar 
VALUE OF LABOUR, aS is contained in the table Double Duothiedl No revival 3 4 R. BAGNaL, pe oycomet “4 

i j Two-thirds more ,One-ha No confidence 4 0—5 0 |G. BaonaLL, Rochfort’ 
of ens published in No. 17, could be effected) poprm ..| Twice as much Two-thirds Notnorived | 4 O02 6 0. jBeny,iMedaiaes ieee 
wit aa so errors ; oo pei: cd the following | GLARE iM :.| Twice as much | Nearlyasmuch | Hundredsof | 2 8—3 0 |R. Moroney, Miltown Mal. 
is.a list of errata, which we place in as prominent| *Moreat present. | J acres . 
a position as possible, in order that the corrections t Pare Bi paid in| Twice as much Sypris dee by|Not revived yet} 4 0—4 4 |W. Diaan, Killaloe, : . 
they require may at once be made. || Much less by labourer| Two-thirds more | Probably equal,*|| No-vevival 3 6—4 0 |R. A. Sroppazt, ‘Killishen 


excepting moun- 
tain district 


All the asterisks in columns I and K should be 
replaced by the sign + (plus), and should be read— 


Atleast double | About one-third Still exists 3 0 ——, Kilrush. 
“and upwards.” Mr. Arrxen’s statement of the At leasttwo-thirds|One-third; popu-| Not existingt | 4 0 H. Franks, Killaloe, — 
f adlafier nears deni 5 : more lation reduced [bridge. 
price paid for digging drains, instead of being from One-third to one-|Qne-third ; popu-| Qne or two | 3 4—4 0 |D. J. Watson, Six-mile- 
$d. to 3d.,” should be from “3d. to 3d.” per yard. fourth more lation smaller instances [Fergus, 
In Gloucestershire the quantities of beer or cider Te tusndey Pae-ee Mary ties 40—4 6 (2. Bannan) eee 
given to the harvest men is not stated correctly,| QUEEN'S COUNTY ..| Nearly double | Quite as much Very little 2 8—8 4 |W. Neate, M‘Mellick, 
the most material alteration required being in col. Ahalf more | Nothalfasmuch| Not revived | 2 6—8 6 |T. Roz, Rathdowney. 
Gina : 1 f = >» |EIEDARE --| One-third more One-half Extinct 3 6—4 0 |G. Lams, Castledermot 
» where in place of 1 gallon per acre it ought, in WICKLOW .- ..|Thricethequantity| Nearlyas much | Prevails again | 4 J. Dickson, Clerk, Wieklow. 
the cases of Frampton Cotterel, Hanham near One-third more | Fully one-half | Never existed | 4 0—6 0 |J. Dany, Charleville, 
Bristol, and Warmley, to have been 8 or 4 gallons| LIMERICK +e o| Pareosimen Ss Not one-tenth | Nothing doing | 4 0 G. Gusnins, Bruff, 
per acre ; and at Moreton in the Marsh, it ought to| rrppERARY.. ..| A fourth more Halfas much | Not reviving | 4 0 M. Quinnan, Thurles. 
have been *|| or 6 quarts per ‘acre instead of * or| * Farmers prepared| Twice as much Not one in100 |Hardly existing*) 8 4—4 0 |D, Forzes, Clonmel. 
t ts. In Gl hi 3 Mr. T 9 for it, but people} Nearly double Not eo much Very slight® | 3 4 J, Penne t, Cahir. 
wo quarts, in Glamorganshire, again, T. J HOMAS'S could not afford. Rather more by Not half No revival 4 0—5 4 |W. P. WorRatt, Clonmel, 
report is to be taken as true only of the mineral dis-| + But not by the same é eee ee “i we 1% © 1) ane Dae 
4 : : lass, ne-hali mor alf as muc itto a Le , ywir 
trict of the county. J The wages In the agricultural © Twice as much al-| About as much} |Reviving; 8J.per] 3 4 O’BRIEN Ditton, Nenagh, 
part of the county differ materially from what is paid a - Se Rae in hand 6—4 0 IMM Goresbti 
r i i r *s | KILKENNY oo . qua About one-third | Nearly extinct | 3 6 — . Morpuy, Goresbridge. 
around Caerphilly. We-state this at Mr. Txomas’s . Qne-eighth more | Nearly one-half | Dying away |4s. and upwards|E. Ryan, Kilkeny. 
request, though of course the same remark holds Half more Three-fourths |Nothalfasmuch| 3 6 to 4 8 |R. Stone, Freshford, 
true of every other contribution ‘to the table ; the One-half more One-sixth Not existing 2 6—3 4 |D. A. Mitwagp, Tullogher, 
i . One-half more | Nearly as much None 3 6—4 0 |J. Somenvuitne, Castlecorne, 
prices stated refer not to the whol ties, but'to ud 
. not to the whole counties, bu CARLOW .. ..| One-fifth more One-fourth One-half more | 3 0—3 6 |P. B. Moss, Carlow. 
the particular localities in each thatmay be specified, WEXFORD ... .««| Qne-halfmore | Qne-fourth less || Littheornone | 3 0 J. DEANE, Ross, 


Cc rr 
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POTATO PLANTING IN IRELAND, 1850—continued. 


A B 
1849. 1844, 1845, & 1846, 


COUNTY. 


As much with the 
large farmers, 
but not with the 


WEXFORD .. e»| One-half more 


others 
* Near towns, The same One-half 
One-fourth more One-half 


Three times One-half 
Twice as much One-third less 
Three times as | One-sixth ; popu- 
much lation one-half 
About the same | Not one-fourth 
Nearly double |Nearly as much, 
excepting small 


WATERFORD oo 


farms 
CORK ae +»| Nearly double Half the usual 
* One-sixth the quan- breadth 
tity before the rot, About double | About two-thirds 
Three times as Less than half 
much 


More, excepting | Not one-third 
deserted land 
Much greater Two-thirds, by 
extent farmers 
Double Very little short of 
former years 
One half more j|Two-thirds of 1844 
Three times as |Very little short of 
much 1844 
Greater Nearly as great on 


occupied farms 
More than double] Nearly as much 
Double the extent}As extensive in 


proportion to po- 

pulation. 
One-half 

One-fourth less 


One-third more 


KERRY oo e+| One-fourth more 


Twice as much /As many, accord. 
ing to the num- 
ber of farms 


One-eighth more One-half 


ON INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF MBAT. 
(Continued from page 251.) 

Tue next step in order to increase the supply of meat 
is the improvement of “ waste” lands of every kind, 
where physical obstacles are not wholly insurmountable. 
Zhese obstacles are formed by the position of the 
ground and the geographical aspects. But much land 
remains uncultivated which enjoy all the necessary pro- 
perties for a useful cultivation ; social obstructions 
and artificial regulations are allowed to interfere and to 
Continue in existence for the very hurtful purpose of 
impeding the production of food—by far the most im- 
portant consideration that can be contemplated. Culti- 
vation must be introduced on every spot of ground 
where the produce will repay the labour, and afford 
some small encouragement for the outlay. There is 
certainly a daily and progressing advancement in the 
way of improvement, both in new attempts and in the 


| augmented repetition of the old modes of proceeding ; 


but the journey is much too slowly performed, and the 
increase of the population creates demands that cannot 
bear so long a delay. ‘The vast quantity of Jabour that 
would be usefully and remuneratively employed would 
afford a livelihood to many thousands of families, and add 
very materially to the strength of society by the content- 


Ment which competence creates, and by the quiet which is 


shown when the necessaries of life are abundant. When 
individual inclination does not apply itself to the per- 
formanee of such attempts, and where energy shrinks 
from the prospect of remuneration, it becomes a national 
concern that the earth be applied to the legitimate 
purpose of producing food for the population, Govern- 
ment having now recognised the principle, in the 
drainage accommodation, that objects of this nature 
demand the legislative attention, an extension of the 
principle naturally enough points to “waste lands,” 
Tequiring the same application for the improvement 
and the use of the soil, as is given to wet lands, to free 
them of superfluous moisture. And the employment of 
capital in that way would be more generally useful— 
for draining benefits wet lands only, whereas the former 
case extends to lands of every description. 

‘When the complete intersection of the country by 
railway communication has been effected, the facility of 


_ transit will be most wonderful, and will afford the 


means of sending and fetching, that cannot fail to exert 
a very powerful effect on the point we are now discuss- 
ing. Many artificial manures are now known, and 
are or will be prepared in most towns in the kingdom, 
and can hence be carried to stations and depdts, for the 


use of the neighbouring lands. These fertilisers are 


| best used in raising Turnips, and where that invaluable 
| Footcan be grown other crops will follow, and very 


speedily introduce the rearing and fattening of animals. 

he same conveyance will carry every kind of produce 
to the markets in towns, and will bring in return every- 
thing that may be wanted. A very great recommenda- 
tion consists in these manures being dry, light, and 
easily handled, and conveniently transportable. The 
possession of them offers a very great inducement to 
remote cultivation, where the other conveniences are 
not available. The price is moderate, and the carriage 
18 not a large sum, and the efficacy is now well 
established under all ordinary circumstances of applica- 
tion. The first crops being raised by these adventitious 
assistances, cattle will be introduced to consume 
them—manure will be produced—grain crops will 
follow, and a systematic production will be established. 
A steady increase will be thus promoted both in animal 
and vegetable food. 

_ It is sufficiently evident that the utmost possible cul 

vation of the earth must be first’effected, as it consti- 
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tutes the foundation of every improved state of animal 
or vegetable life, both in quantity and quality. The 
use of it supports every living thing, and therefore the 
state in which it exists must form the primary con- 
sideration. 

All lands that are capable of being cultivated having 
been put into a productive state of bearing the most 
esteemed crops, and the best known way of using these 
crops being adopied, it remains necessary that the best 
breeds of animals be used in the appropriate localities, 
and fortunately the special breeds of animals are well 
known at the present day, which are fitted to the differ- 
ent situations of soil and climate. The limits of supply 
from the sources where cultivation is wholly or nearly 
altogether denied by nature, may be reached, but even 
in these situations the natural circumstances admit of 
improvements which have and will increase the quantity 
of animals that browse the herbage. Mountain irrigation 
has been very successful, and the better cultivation of 
the soil in all other districts will raise articles in 
greater abundance, and of a superior quality for use in 
feeding animals. 

Food of an inferior quality, or a limited supply 
of the better kinds, will not rear and fatten animals in 
number, nor of an improved organization—the growth 
is stunted, the maturity is deferred, and the carcase is 
faulty in every respect of quantity and quality. The 
very first existence of the animal is rendered nugatory 
by the feeding of the calf from the pail, with the milk, 
instead of suckling, and by the substitution of broths and 
juicy preparations for the nutriment of the dam. [2] 
These insufficient materials spoil the animals at the very 
first outset—the intestinal offals are enlarged, the growth 
is stopped, and also the acquisition of the stamina of 
organic vigour, which forms the very first property in 
the value of animal life. Without constitutional vigour, 
the organic functions are unable to perform their offices, 
and the food of the very best quality is not properly 
decomposed and assimilated. Every experience shows 
that no substances yet known will nurse a young calf so 
well as the mother’s milk ; and the quantity of saliva is 
wanting which is engendered by the mouth sucking the 
teat, and which is so very useful in promoting the action 
of the stomach. The suckling of the calf forms the 
foundation of the future animal. For the purpose of 
making butter and cheese it only remains to allot a 
portion of the cows for that purpose, and the others for 
suckling, each purpose being kept separate and distinct 
without the hurtful intermixture of starving the animal 
to procure the other products of milk, Each purpose 
must be free of the other. 

It is a very important point in the successful 
nurture of animals, that no stoppage takes place in the 
onward progress, that the food and the treatment be 
regulated to the capabilities of age, and that the 
advancement be regular and constant. There cannot 
possibly be a greater blunder in the management of 
animals of any kind, than to pinch the quantity of 
food, especially in the first year of the existence—a 
stunted growth never attains a profitable bulk, and the 
flesh is juiceless, meagre, and dry in the fibre. The 
first step is in the calf sucking the dam, as before 
mentioned, and the successive steps consist in the 
regular supply of juicy food, in the esculent cultivated 
green crops. The animals that are bred on the land 
enjoy all these advantages from the birth upwards, and 
yield the full fruition of their use. 

The following then is a recapitulation of the means 
of increasing the supply of meat: 1, the conversion of 


all inferior Grass lands into a state of cultivation ; 2, | 


the better cultivation of arable lands; 3, the more 


extended and general use of green crops; 4, the| 


improvement of all waste lands ; 5, the use of the best 
breeds of animals; 6, the inerease of the sources of 
supply of the lean animals ; 7, breeding animals on the 
ground; 8, suckling of calves, and good subsequent 
treatment ; 9, allowing a good maturity ; 10, improved 
eultivation of every kind. J. D. 


Home Correspondence. 

Caution to all Buyers of Guano.—In consequence of 
the gross and wilful adulteration of Peruvian guano at 
the present time, we believe it tobe the duty of every 
one, interested in agriculture, to lay before the publie 
every serious case of adulteration, as a warning and 
example to others. With these feelings we give you 
the particulars of a most glaring case, which has lately 
come under our notice. Inthe early part of March 


!last we received orders from Sir Robert Newman’s 


tenantry at Nunhead, near Dawlish, Devon, for about 
15 tons of Peruvian guano ; and, as we were very short 
of supply here, and as it was required for sowing over 
the spring Wheat, we had this lot expressly from Messrs, 
Anthony Gibbs and Co., to supply them; and, in order 
to save time, obtained it by steam. On the arrival of 
the steamer here the guano was immediately transferred 
to the South-Devon trucks, and dispatched to Dawlish 
the very same day on which the steamer came in, 
About a fortnight since we received a letter from one 
of Sir Robert’s tenants complaining most loudly of some 
of the guano sent to him; telling us that some of the 
bags were most grossly adulterated. We were startled 
at such an announcement. After a few minutes’ consi- 
deration we recollected that a number of bags of guano 
came down for another party in the same steamer, 
and unfortunately they got mixed with ours. We 
sent our clerk to the steam-office immmediately, and 
found that 44 bags were forwarded to a small dealer 
in Cornwall. We started our clerk off by the train 
within an hour of the receipt of our complainant’s letter, 
and explained the cireumstance to him. He was per- 
fectly satisfied, and told him (our clerk) that 8 out of 
the 29 bags had from us were adulterated, whereas the 
remaining 21 bags contained excellent and genuine 
guano. Our clerk brought home a bag with him (and 
the others remain with him for proof, should occasion 
require it), On examining the bag, we found a portion 
of guano mixed with all manner of rubbish. Shortly 
after the receipt of this bag, we sent a sample to Messrs. 
Anthony Gibbs and Sons, to Professor Lindley, and to 
Professor Way, the Consulting Chemist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, who has favoured us with the 
following analysis : 


“Water. .., ont ds ced we 12.73 per cent, 
Organic matter and saltsofammonia .,,, 44.48 4, 4 
Phosphate of lime ce ies enn, PAUSES: tap app 
Nitrogen in the first experiment .., soe TOSBE 5,” ae 

Ditto »» second RE 5, ~ vy 


= ve at 

Mean nitrogen ... 9.79=11.90 per cent. of ammonia, 

* The guano contained several iron nails, large fragments of 
bones, pieces of wood, straw, coal, and other rubbish. It is 
far inferior to good Peruvian guano, which should contain 
rather more than 17 per cent, of ammonia. The present 
sample is not, in my opinion, worth more than two-thirds of 
the price which would be given for a genuine article. From 
the nature and extent of the foreign substance found in the 
specimen, and from its inferiority in ammoniacal value, I 
should say that it was largely and wilfully adulterated. 

(Signed) J, THomas Way, 23, Holles-street, April 30.” 

Two days after the receipt of the above analysis we 
received the following letter from Messrs. Anthony 
Gibbs and Sons : 


‘London, May 2d, 1850, Gentlemen,—Your favour of yes. 
terday is to hand, and your instructions regarding the ship. 
ment of your guano will be complied with. With regard to 
the questionable parcel lately shipped in the same vessel with 
some of ours, our mutual friend, Mr. Bourne, has no doubt 
sent you Professor Way’s analysis, showing it to be highly 
adulterated ; and if you will favour us with the name of the 
party who shipped it, we will try to take means to check his 
proceedings; at all events guard our customers against pur- 
chasing of him, (Signed) ANTHONY GiBBs and Sons, 

*©P.S. If the individual in question is a party in the habit 
of buying of us, we shall at once decline having any further 
dealings with him.” 

This is a clear and decided case of “wilful adultera- 
tion.” We shall refrain at present from mentioning 
names, but we are fully prepared with the strongest and 
most efficient evidence if necessity requires that we 
should be called upon to go into a court of justice. We 
can prove on the testimony of the lighterman in the 
employ of Messrs. Anthony Gibbs and Sons, that he de- 
livered the guano on board the steamer direct from their 
warehouse. Then we have the most complete evidence 
of all our clerks and warehousemen, the employés of the 
steam company, as well as the railway company, to 
prove that the guano was, immediately on the arrival 
of the vessel, transferred to the South Devon trucks. 
We have taken a great deal of trouble to sift this matter 
thoroughly, and we hope this will be a warning both to 
the shipper in London and the dealer in the county of 
Cornwall, never to have any more dealings with any 
guano excepting the genuine and pure article, direct 
from the only legal importers, Messrs. Anthony Gibbs 
and Sons. William E. Rendle and Co., Seed and Guano 
Merchants, Plymouth. : 

Pigs.—My experience in stock keeping has been so 
decidedly in favour of breeding and fatting of pigs, that 
I may, with advantage to many who think differently, 
give some account of my management. That I should 
do so is the more necessary from farmers haying 
generally a very low opinion of the profit to be gained 
from breeding of pigs, and I cannot but ascribe their 
failures too often to the negligence with which this 
stock is looked after. Onan arable farm of 200 acres 
my stock has been 12 sows and two boars, and their 


produce, according to the season, consisted either of © 
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vising stores running in the yards, or on the leas 
or stubbles; or of porkers in the sties fatting for 
the market. From March to October my stock may be 
said to have lived loose on store keep, principally green 
focd ; and from October to March (the parent stock 
excepted) in sties, fatting on roots and boiled corn. 
The sows on an average gave me, one with another, 
14 pigs a year each, so that in summer my stock was 
about 100 upon store keep, and in winter about 200, of 
which 180 were in sties finishing for market. The 
spring litters went off in January and February as large 
porkers of 30 stone each, and the autumn born as small 
porkers of about 7 stone each ; the first realising about 
5]. each, and the last about 30s. each, so that each sow 
returned about 45/. a year, and this amount there is no 
difficulty in obtaining, large pork selling at 3s. 4d. per 
stone of 8 lbs., and small pork at 4s. 4d. Success in 
raising of pig stock I found was to be attained only by 
attention to fully carrying out the following principles— 
viz., the accommodation for pigs must be sunny, dry, 
Sheltered from cold wind, and yet well ventilated, Their 
sties being carefully protected on the north, east, and 
«west side, and open only on the south ; so that whilst 
mo” cold winds can have access, there should be no 
‘obstruction to the sun shining in and on to their beds. 
The pigs must be regularly and carefully attended ; 
sufficient should be kept to wholly occupy their attend- 
cant’s time, and to them should that attendant’s time 
and attention be wholly given. An old man is better 
than a young one; and this is an office suited to one 
‘infirm or past general labour. _The sows must never be 
permitted to farrow earlier than the end of March, or 
later than October. The cold of winter is fatal to many 
arrows, and young pigs are ill able to bear up against 
it. Provide roots (Potatoes, Kohl Rabi, Swedes, Car- 
rots, and Mangold Wurzel) for their keep, aided with 
boiled corn, from September to June; and Tares, 
‘Clever, Beans, and Maize, green, from May to Sep- 
tember. Breed from large strong sows with boars of 
the finer breeds, having in view the gaining of large 
farrows, good nursing, and a rapid attainment of 
weight ; look to the mother for nursing, and the father 
to correct coarseness of form in the mother. Attached 
‘to the sties have a boiling-house with copper and food 
cisterns ; and in front of the sties a yard for the pigs to 
be turned into. Attention to these points makes all the 
difference between profit and loss. Hewitt Davis, 3, 
& rederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London, April 20. 

Road Reform.—I fully believe and concur in all that 
Mr. Pagan advances ; I say so from long knowledge of 
the circumstances of various turnpike trusts of east 
‘Sussex, and the adjoining part of Kent, I must in- 
stance the Rye and Flimwell trust,.on which I began 
to act as soon as the law allowed me to take the oath, 
now more than 40 years since ; the debt then 6500/., but 
which for some years has been reduced to 500/., the 
‘interest of which is4 per cent., or 20/. perannum. On 
‘this road, in extent 23 miles, there are four toll bars, 
which I believe, taking into calculation the houses, 
gates, fences, toll collector, and often profit of the lessee, 
together with the treasurer’s salary, the clerk’s salary 


cand his bill, the advertising of meetings, &c., the 


printing of annual statements, &c., the use of the room 
for meetings, cannot be much less than 300/. a year, 
thus I say that the public pay 300/. a year for the pur- 
pose of getting the 207. to pay the interest. You will 
observe that I speak not of the surveyor’s salary, con- 


sidering that that would be required under any change 


of system. Now for another absurdity—I believe, not 
from mere conjecture, but from calculation, that there 
care 10,000 miles annually traversed in the parish of 
St. Pancras by the waggons and vans going to and re- 
turning from the luggage station of the North-Western 
Railway, and this 10,000 miles extra, in order to avoid 
the toll bar-by old St. Pancras Church. Of the extra 
mumber of miles traversed by omnibuses, cabs, coal 
waggons, &c., I will not attempt a conjecture. I could 
give you many instances in Sussex where hundreds of 
miles are unnecessarily traversed, and doing infinitely 
more injury than if travelling on the open hard turnpike 
oad, You, as a man of business, must see the loss to 
the community, and I believe in no other country but 
this would it be tolerated. I was surprised when 
weading in the Agricultural Gazette of the number of 
turnpike trusts in one union of Gloucestershire, as I 
thad fancied that Sussex far surpassed any other county ; 
out your correspondent at Robertsbridge can tell that 
within the circuit of 10 miles of that town there are 46 
toll bars on numerous trusts. At New Mills, Derby- 
shire, the bars are thicker than sentinels round a be- 
sieged town, 15 within a mile and a half. The Duke of 
Richmond said that I made a very just comparison 
when speaking of the 12 trusts within the Rape of 
Hastings, by saying it was as though a regiment of 12 
companies, and each company having an adjutant, a 
paymaster, and contracting separately for their bread, 
meat, &c. Ihave been told that those hitherto who 
have been anxious to correct these anomalies or abuses 
have been thwarted by the extraordinary influence of 
the solicitors or clerks ; and so Mr. Cornewall Lewis 
found in the two bills which he introduced last session. 
You are aware that an amalgamation act has passed ; 
good ought to be the result, but I doubt it ; cireum- 
stances of trusts vary so much, as within the Rape of 
Hastings the debt of the Rye and Flimwell road is 22/. 
per mile, whereas that of the Hollington is 4200/., 
others about 17007. I have been in correspondence on 
this subject with gentlemen in various counties. I am 


desirous that a highway act should pass in order to|land, from the low price of Wheat, is spoken of as ex- 
correct abuses which I know to exist, that instead of an| reme ; but every one I have spoken to on the subject 
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annual, a permanent surveyor, a man of science, for 
several parishes, and one not interested by the employ- 
ment of his teams, &c., should be named. I am confident 
that you will agree that should a good and sound highway 
act pass, not leaving in doubt the roads being kept in re- 
pair, that it would be greatly for the interest of all ex- 
cepting clerks and treasurers, on trusts at all similar to 
the Rye and Flimwell forthwith to apply the whole of 
the tolls to the liquidating of the debt. With respect to 
the trusts deeply involved, I regretted that Mr. Lewis’s 
plan of having the bonds of the mortgagees valued by 
three indifferent persons was rejected, for it is true that 
the evil is each year increasing, and it is true that con- 
sequent on the railways many highways have become 
byeways, and vice versa. W. P. Lamb. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Brussexs, April 30.,—I must spare you any travelling 
exclamations out of Belgium ; but it is 13 years since I 
have done more than merely pass through it, and even 
that I have done this time with new eyes. Every inch 
of the road is worth a farmer’s notice, and the more so 
from the minute scale which cultivation assumes ; more | 
and more, yearly, as the holdings become smaller, which 
I am sorry to hear they still do. Certainly no country 
in the world tells its whole story more plainly to the 
eye, or in closer detail, and though I have scarcely seen 
a yard of what you calla rich looking soil, yet the pains- 
taking style of culture seems to set quality of soil at 
defiance. ‘Farming’ one hardly knows how to call it. 
It is an endless succession of allotment-grounds, which 
as the train flies along over the dead flat, as straight as 
an arrow from a bow, lies out on either side, as far as 
the eye can reach, and for hours together, without 
check or change of character. The total absence of 
hedgerows of course adds to this uniformity of effect ; 
and the small patches of every kind of crop, with the 
immense quantity of hand-work going on upon them, 
might make an English farmer fancy himself going 
through the suburbs and market-gardens of some im- 
mense town, and wonder when he would ‘ get into the 
country.’ But on it goes without variation for 20, 30, 
40 miles on a stretch—every square foot of soil turned 
to account up to the very edge of the road, as if it had 
been bought, or hired, in ‘ building lots’ at so much 
per yard (which indeed is not far from the truth), and 
the family of the occupier being frequently seen down 
upon their knees weeding and sowing, as if the care of | 
it was as much a worship as a labour. This habit of | 
kneeling to their work is very curious. It speaks more 
to the eye than a whole chapter on ‘ Flemish Agricul- 
ture ;’ and it is strange with all this labour and pains 
that the Wheat crops,, which are very forward, should 
not show a more even and regular appearance. Here 
and there I saw a good crop, but wherever I could look 
up the furrows.I observed that it was patchy, like land 
that had been irregularly manured, or had suffered from 
want of drainage. -Fshould say that Flemish cultivation 
is more laborious than skilful, Under-drainage is in its 
infancy ; indeed it can scarcely be said to have reached | 
even that deseription. The Government is making great | 
efforts to promote it, and has undertaken to provide 
pipe-tiles at a fixed rate to all who choose to apply for | 
them. But how to lay them will be the difficulty, for 
outfall there is almost none, the ditches being all cut 
to a dead level, and the water standing in them within 
less than 30 inches of the surface of the land. Grain, 
however, is not the favourite crop. The thing most ex- 
tensively and assiduously cultivated is a species of Rape 
called ‘Colza,’ large tracts of which continually meet 
the eye, looking like a field covered with Carlock ; and 
the oil from this plant is preferred to any other kind for 
burning, and makes it a most profitable crop. Why is 
it not cultivated in England? The light it gives is far 
superior to that from Spermaceti oil, and the cake after 
the oil is expressed is excellent for feeding -——It is an 
interesting, and indeed a wonderful, sight to look down 
from one of the high belfry towers of Ghent or Bruges 
upon the immense panorama they command of this flat 
country. Far as the eye can reach all round, it ex- 
tends like a close-woven carpet of many colours, the 
canals and ditches cutting it in long straight seams, with 
here and there, for the only variety of texture, a square | 
dab of a plantation, every tree of which is pruned as if 
the very branches had been counted. The pruning, 


however, though somewhat severe, is not unskilful or | 
rudely done, as it usually is in England, where it is | 
done at all. The stem is not bared of its branches 
and left standing like a pole with a brush at 
the top; but the branches are lightened by taking 
off some of the heavier portions and leaders from 
them with an oblique cut, so as to leave them re-| 
duced in extent, but without apparent mutilation. ‘This 
of course checks their growth, and as the tree gets 
higher the lower ones, to about one third of its height, 
are gradually taken off, leaving but a small wound, | 
which soon heals. The timber is clean, therefore, but | 
not large ; and the chief fault, besides that of a some- 
what ridiculous uniformity of pattern, is that this 
pruning in the branches is carried too high up in the 
tree, which is bad economy. Were it confined to the 
larger and lower branches, it would not be offensive to 
the physiologist, however objectionable in point of beauty 
and character. Many of those plantations, however, 
are being stocked up, and the land taken into cultiva- | 
tion, promising to obliterate shortly what little variety 
still remains in the landscape. The suffering amongst 
the immense body of small owners and occupiers of 


| 


indulges me with an incredulous smile or shake of the 
head when I refer to the same thing as existing in 
England. How curious that five or six hours’ passage 
of sea water should sustain on either side such strange 
incredulities and ignorances. “ You talk of low prices 
in England! You don’t know there what low price 
means!” is the favourite answer. The report of the 
warehousing system on Government loans about to be 
established in France, has however had a good effect on 
the markets here. A gentleman who has written very 
ably on agricultural-financial questions, here, M. Arri- 
vabene, said to me yesterday, in speaking of the Corn- 
law question in Belgium, ‘ There are two opinions in 
the Chamber ; two sides: they do not argue ; they dis- 
pute each other’s facts. Nobody believes any body : so 
nothing but time can settle it and the next har- 
vest !” C. W. Hi. 


Sortettes, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A WEEKLY Councit was held at the Society’s house in 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday last, the 8th of May ; 
present, Mr. Raymond Barker, V.P., in the Chair, Earl 
of Lovelace, Hon, R. H. Clive, M.P., Hon. Dudley 
Pelham, M.P., Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., Mr. Alcock, 
M.P., Mr. T. C. Blackden, Col. Blagrave, Col. Challoner, 
Mr. W. Clavering, Mr. G. Dyer, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
Mr. W. Miles, M. P., Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. Parkins, 
Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. Rowlandson, Mr. Villiers 
Shelley, Prof. Simonds, Mr. Slaney, M.P., Mr. Stans- 
field, M.P., Prof. Way, Mr. Wilson (of Stowlangtoft), 
and Mr. F. Woodward. 

Sir Montague John Cholmeley, Bart., M.P., of 
Easton Hall,” Lincolnshire, was elected a Governor of 
the Society. 

The foliowing new members were elected : 

Goucher, John, Woodeetts, Worksop, Notts 

Loveband, Rev. A, W., Yarnescombe, Devon 

Duly, John, Northampton 

Penoyre, Rev. W. T. Napleton, the Moor, Hereford 

Fursdon, George, Brampford-Speke, Exeter 

Hocking, W., Bude, Cornwall 

Hill, Hon, H. Noe), Berrington, Shrewsbury 

Cann, W. M., Dawlish, Devon 

Mackelean, G. J., Lechlade, Gloucester 

Byers, Frederick C,, Exchange Chambers, Plymouth 

The names of 9 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 

Misce.Langous Communications.—Annual Report of 
Professor Way to the Chemical Committee, of the satis- 
tisfactory progress of the investigations in his labora- 
tory, and the gratifying fact of a great increase, during 
the last quarter,in the number of persons interested 
in agricultural chemistry, who had applied to him for 
analyses.—Communication from Dr. Royle, of the East 
India Company, on the sheep of Thibet.—Letter from 
Mr. Bickford to Mr. Pusey, M.P., on the formation of 
water-meadows in Devonshire.—Samples of Guernsey 
butter (of very fine quality) from Mr. Le Beir, secre- 
tary to the Agricultural Society in that Island.—Speci- 
mens of gutta percha hose for the distribution of liquid 
manure, from Mr. Beale Browne ; and of gutta percha 
junctions (by means of slide fitting and circular clamp) 
for such hose, from Mr. Key.—Communication from 
Colonel E. Napier, on experiments, in which the ulti- 
mate decomposition of diseased Potatoes gave rise to'the 
production of winged insects.—Specimens of Indian 
Corn grown in the United States of America, under la- 
titudes and circumstances favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of the produce in England, with a practical state- 
ment of the management of the Indian Corn crop; 
from Mr. Pliny Miles.—Schedule form for farm-ac- 
counts, from Mr. Popliss. 

The Council ordered their thanks for these communi- 
cations, which they referred to the Journal Committee. 

Lecturr.—Col. CuaLioner haying alluded to the 
circumstances which prevented Prof. Way from being 
able to complete the details of his lecture, announced 
for Wednesday next, “on variations in the Chemical 
Composition of Water, as affecting its agricultural 
uses,” informed the Council of the great interest which 
had been very widely felt among the members who 
were unfortunately not present at the Professor’s im- 
portant lecture on soils and manure delivered in the 
Council-room last month, and of the general wish he had 
heard expressed that an opportunity might, if possible, 
be afforded them to hear that lecture. He thought, 
therefore, that Prof. Way would confer an additional 
obligation on the members if he would kindly consent 


_to repeat the lecture “on the absorptive powers of soil 


in reference to manure,” on Wednesday next, the 15th 
inst., at 12 o’clock. Mr. Slaney, M.P., seconded the 
proposition ; to which Prof. Way very cheerfully ac- 
ceded. It was understood that, to this lecture, as tothe 
former, all members of the Society would have the pri- 
vilege of admission. 

Presents.—Mr. Hewitt Davis presented a volume 
containing his collected communications on farming ; 
Mr. Richard Smith, his treatise on the most profitable 
system of forming ; Mr. Joshua Trimmer, his proposals 
for a geological survey, specially directed to agricul- 
tural objects, illustrated by a coloured sectional chart ; 
Mr. James Matthews presented copies of works pub- 
lished by him—Dixon on Poultry; A. H. B. on the 
Tree Rose, and Paxton’s Cottager’s Calendar ;. M. 
Yvart, Inspector of the Veterinary and Cattle Schools 
of France, copies of his work on Merino sheep ; trans- 
actions were received from the Geological and Statisti- 
cal Society ; proceedings from the Agricultural Society 
of Paris, and Annual Report from the Guernsey Agri- 
cultural Society; the following agricultural journals 


; Were algo presented by their respective editors ; the 


etme 
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Farmer’s Magazine, by Mr. Shaw ; the Journal of the 
Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster, by Dr. Hodges; 
Journal and Transactions of the Lower Canada Agri- 
cultural Society, by Mr, Evans, and the first number of 
the Agricultor Espanol, published at Madrid :—for all 
which the usual thanks of the Council were ordered. 

The Council then adjourned (over the day of lecture 
on the 15th, and the day of general meeting on the 
22d) to their weekly meeting on the 29th inst. 


Kebtews, 


Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. By the Rev. Ed- 
mund Saul Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood-with- 
Keswick, Norfolk. Published at the Office of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 5, Upper Wellington.street, 
Covent-garden, London. 

Tue really good and agreeable book recently pub- 

lished under this title deserves an especial notice from 

us, although a large portion of the matter contained in 
it originally appeared in this publication, and is of course 
familiar to many of our readers. The simple fact that 

a large impression of a rather bulky octavo has been 

already absorbed in the literary market, is an undoubted 

evidence of the sterling worth of the publication to 
which our pages have served the office of “a nursing 
mother.” 

The origin of the work, as stated by Mr. Dixon, in 
the preface to the first edition, is as follows. The 
author having found encyclopzedias and current poultry 
books insufficient to afford him the practical informa- 
tion which he sought when keeping a few fowl, 


' “although totally ignorant of their ways and doings,”’ 


began to take notes himself of the questions which gave 
him the most trouble to solve. His friends induced 
him to offer these notes, with the observations accom. 
panying them, to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
who at once suggested their publication in the Agricul- 
tural Gazette department, and the result has been that 
“a class of persons (to quote Mr. Dixon’s words), whose 
good opinion he must think it an honour to have ob- 
tained,” received them so favourably, that the author 
ventured to collect his various contributions on a sub- 
ject which has been deemed s0 trivial, “that any one 
claiming to be considered as an educated gentleman may 
be thought to have done a bold thing in publishing a 
book on poultry, and giving his real name on the title 
page.” He had experienced something of the sensa- 
tions of Mr. Mowbray, who only ventured to meet the 
public criticism under the shelter of an assumed title. 
The second edition just come forth differs from the 
first in omitting the original passages from the Greek 
and Latin authors which had been admitted into it. 
By the omission of the original passages (the transla- 
tions being retained), the reader of the new edition 
gains an accession of new matter to the extent of 50 
pages in the mother tongue. Each kind of poultry, as 
the title intimates, is specially considered, not, however, 
with the mere routine details of a poultry maid’s manual, 
but with the inquiring mind:and critical judgment of an 
ornithologist familiar with the natural history of the 
creatures before him, and with the taste and skill of the 
accomplished gentleman. From so comprehensive a 
work we can only select a few passages as examples 
of the quality of the book, and of the manner in which 
the literary work has been executed. The following 
are the author’s remarks on the classification of fowls: 

“Tt is evident that if domestic fowls be believed to be 
merely altered forms of one or two wild races, under 
the influence of altered food and climate, which we have 
endeavoured to show that they are not, they must be 
arranged on different principles to what they would be 
if we allow them to take rank as original and independent 
varieties or species. In the one case we have to search 
out the wild bird nearest resembling any one domestic 
breed, and form our series from that as ‘a beginning as 
well as we can; in the other case we have to become 
well acquainted with all the wild and all the domestic 
species of Gallus, and then arrange them in groups or 
im a continuous line, according to their resemblances 
aud relationships without any reference to the circum- 
stance of their domestication, or their untameability. 
The former plan can be. carried out by a little theory 
and bold guess work; the latter requires industry, 
aceurate observation, and opportunities which few in- 
dividuals, if any, have at present at command. In the 
meanwhile we may attempt something like an artificial 
arrangement of fowls, which may afford a temporary 
assistance to the fancier till a more scientific scheme is 
worked out, and which may perhaps be the means of 
leading to it, just as, to compare small things with 
great, the artificial Linnean arrangement in botany has 
cleared the way and been preliminary to the great 
natural system of classification that is now in vogue. 
Two desiderata are still required for the attainment of 
this object, one or other of them is indispensable ; the 
first, a complete set of full-sized coloured figures of 
every variety, giving both the sexes, the egg and the 
new hatched chick, with accurate and technical descrip- 
tions of their plumage and their characteristic proper- 
ties ; the second, a collection of stuffed specimens of the 
representations of every breed for comparison and 
referenee, The first can only be undertaken by a 
person of fortune ; the second can scarcely be expected 
from our museum or natural history societies, devoted 
as they are to subjects of wider range and more general 
interest. It is to be feared that poultry will be con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, but sucha work, or such a museum, would be 
no discredit to their taste 3; and if (‘he ladies of the 
Isading members were to exert their ins fluence, some- 


thing might perhaps be done to illustrate a tribe of use- 
ful and engaging creatures in whom so large a portion 
of society is more or less interested.” 

The author, however, despairs of a correct classifica- 
tion by arranging the domestic with the wild races in 
natural order and sequence, from the deficiency in our 
present amount of ornithological knowledge, though 
such a thing may be practicable when the Indian 
Archipelago, the native country of some of our finest 
breeds, shall have been more fully explored. Mr. 
Dixon enters boldly into opposition against the theorists 
who (maintain that the variety of fowl known by the 
designation of pheasant bird is a hybrid between the 
pheasant and the barn-door fowl. This notion) he 
seems to have successfully combated. He considers the 
species as distinct, of eastern origin, and maintains that 
by the immutable law of Nature, a hybrid bird, between 
the pheasant and common fowl, must be barren. He 
denies in toto the sufficiency of any supposed facts, or 
the soundness of any facts that have been adduced in 
support of the contrary opinion, and adds that if this 
hybrid breed were fertile, it would produce a very de- 
fective sort of bird, such as no poultry fancier or 
poultry butcher would wish to look at. He is able and 
eloquent on the subject in more than one part of the 
book, and states as the result of his investigations that 
hybrids between the pheasant and the fowl are for the 
most part absolutely sterile ; that when they do breed 
it is not with each other, but with the stock of one of 
their progenitors, and that the offspring of these either 
fail or assimilate to one or other original type. No 
half-bred family is perpetuated ; no new breed created 
by human agency. me: 

Having, with something of the fearless spirit of the 
game bird, crowed his challenge upon this point, the 
author passes, by a natural trausition, to the natural 
history and habits of the game fowl, which fight, not like 
an Irishman, for pleasure and exercise, but because, as 
a hero of antiquity said on a memorable occasion, the 
one will not give way to the other.” 

This is a very spirited and entertaining chapter. The 
author defends the game cock from the charge of being 
a sanguinary tyrant, disposed to provoke the attacks of 
others. He thinks that the tilting matches of game 
chickens, which are generally supposed to indicate their 
pugnacity of disposition, are merely the results of high 
animal spirits, harmless sports as among the young of 
many other animals, which snarl, growl, scratch, or 
thump each other, as the case may be, in high-good 
humour, As to serious cock-fighting, so common in the 
Indian Archipelago, and so nearly suppressed in this 
country, Mr. Dixon makes some very rational observa- 
tions. He has never seen, and probably never will see 
a cock-fight, and is neither an amateur nor a defender 
on principle of cock-fighting ; but he declares that more 
cruelty is committed in other matters'every day with- 
out condemnation. Cocks must die, Would a cock 
that had been fought be worse eating than.a hare that 
had been hunted? And as to the mode of death ; ask 
a cock which he would choose—to be hung up by the 
heels, and have the cook run a-knife up his throat, 
taking care that he bleed long and die slowly (in order 
that his flesh may be so much the nicer and whiter), or 
to be set face to face with his adversary and fight for 
his life. If he win, to be petted and praised ; if he 
fall, to have his existence cut short by one sharp mer- 
ciful thrust, instead of the lingering faintness of a culi- 
nary departure. The combat is a pleasure, the sur- 
vivorship a fair chance.” Other passages, taken almost 
at random (from a chapter on the Musk Duck), will 
show the humorous and playful style in which the 
author so agreeably conveys practical information, and 
what would be dull parts if detailed by other men. 
“Can a duck swim?” is a pert question sometimes 
asked with little expectation of an answer in the nega- 
tive. Here, however, is a duck, which, if it can swim, 
performs that action in such a clumsy way as hardly to 
deserve the name of swimming. ‘Those who expect 
that its singular appearance “ would render it a curious, 
if not an elegant companion, among the more attrac- 
tive ducks of our aquatic preserves,” will be disap- 
pointed ; for it will never go near the water, if it can 
help it, but will prefer the farm-yard, the precincts of 
the kitchen, or even the piggery itself, to the clearest 
stream that ever flowed. In fact, it hates water, ex- 
cept some dirty puddle to drink and dabble in. When 
thrown into a pond, it gets out again as fast as it can. 
It does, indeed, sometimes seem to enjoy an occasional 
bath, but so does a sparrow or a canary bird. Its very 
short leg does not appear to be mechanically adapted 
for the purpose of swimming. It waddles on the sur- 
face of a pond, as much as it does on dry land ; it is 
evidently out of its place in either situation. Its proper 
mode of locomotion is through the air ; its congenial 
haunts are among the branches of the trees. 

A pair that were given to me by a friend came home 
very dirty, and, as at the end of three or four days 
they still had not washed themselves from their coating 
of filth, they were driven towards the water, to bathe 
and be clean. In vain; they flew back over our heads 
to the poultry-yard, and we were obliged to catch them, 
to put them into the pond with our hands, and give them 
a ducking whether they would or not. Another curious 
fact is, that great part of the feathers of the musk duck 
do not resist the wet so well as those of other water 
birds ; but the quill feathers particularly, and those of 
the tail, become soaked and matted in a very few 
minutes, like those of a hen or turkey ; so that if com- 
pelled to make any long voyage, at a certain distance 
they would sink and be suffocated, 


few or none, 
J 


The cause of this difference in the wet-repelling 
powers of the feathers of different birds remaing yet to 
be discovered. The old idea of the function of the oil- 
gland on the rump needs no further refutation, The 
quantity of oil secreted is quite insufficient to smear the 
whole plumage of any bird. The actions of the crea- 
ture, which are presumed to be the smearing itself with 
this unguent, are nothing more than the process of 
combing and pruning and arranging its feathers, The 
rumpless fowl has a coat just as glossy as any other 
variety. The necks of some birds, as owls, are too 
short to reach the gland that is to supply the natural 
Taacassar. In other birds, of most aquatic and even 
oceanic habits, the rump itself is but little developed. 
What function is performed by these glands remains 
yet to he demonstrated ; probably it will be found to be 
simply excretory. The question of lubrication might 
very soon be set at rest by amputating the rump of a 
common duck or goose, were such cruelty at all justi- 
fiable, which it is not, and if, at the end of a month, the 
mutilated creature swam as buoyantly as ever, if would 
certainly not be by the assistance of the oil-gland. I 
venture, therefore, to suggest and claim the credit of 
first suggesting, that this cause may probably be 
found in some minute structural peculiarity of the 
texture of the feather, which the microscope can alone 
reveal tous. In geology that instrument has afforded 
great and unexpected assistance. A thin slice of. a 
fossil tree tells us whether it was a Palm, or whether it 
grew like our Oaks and Beeches ; a minute fragment of 
a tooth has indicated the nature of an extinct and 
gigantic reptile. Youatt, through its aid, discovered 
the mechanical cause of the felting property of wool ; 
and it is not too much to hope that it may throw light 
on the reason why some feathers resist moisture and: 
others do not. M. D. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MAY. 

BEDFORDSHIRE FARM, May 6.—The weather for some time past 
has been cold and uncongenial for vegetation ; but on the other 
hand, highly favourable for the various operations of the field, 
in preparing the green crop fallows. We finished planting 
Mangold Wurzel on the Jast day of April, and sowed 20 acres 
in a week. Five pounds of seed were used per acre, and dibbled 
in at intervals of 27 by 18inches. All the land was manured 
in the autumn. Part received another slight dressing of dung 
again and part was dressed with guano and the superphosphate- 
of lime. Both the guano and the superphosphate were placed 
under the seed, with a layer of earth between. We have just 
sown a few acres of Turnips for early consumption. The 
horses, for some time henceforward, will be employed in carting 
out the remaining dung in yards to the most distant fields ; the 
various qualities will be thrown up together and well mixed,, 
and afterwards plastered up outside with a puddle of mud pre- 
pared from the oozing of the heap. The Turnip fallows are 
almost ready for sowing, without turther preparation. I think 
I am safe in saying that on 80 acres there is not half a dozen 
loads of weede. Every operation of the farm, whether manual. 
or horse labour, stands happily more forward this season tham 
on any previous one. The Rye is now being cut and consumed 
with a mixture of hay and straw chaff. The cattle are turned 
out to the fields through the day, but are sheltered and partly 
fed in the yards at night. The labourers are chiefly employed 
in hoeing, and turning composts of earth with lime and salt.. 
It is the custom in several parts of this and the adjoining 
county for labourers to leave off work at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, all summer, save the busiest days of hay and harvest 
time. Somecommence work at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
some are allowed an hour for breakfast. In any statistical 
account of labour such various systems are perhaps deserving 
of remark, leer drinking appears to be the greatest social, 
evil of these parts, 2. V. 

Dorset Farm, May 6,—Since last report we may say the 
weather has not been so favourable as we had to report pre= 
viously ; towards the latter end of March it changed from fine 
dry weather to very cold and wet, and on several occasions we 
had sharp frosts, but they did not do much harm beyond 
checking the progress of vegetation, which is now rather back- 
ward, and the weather still wet and cold. The early sown 
Wheat looks very well, but the latter sown and also the Barley. 
look rather yellow; and early Potatoes have been in many 
cases Cut down by the frost since this month came in. We are 
now busy getting the ground ready for and sowing Mangold 
Wurzel, which we put in some on the baulk or raised drill. 
system, and some we drill on the flat; the former at 27 inches 
apart, and the latter at 22 inches. As we have always a good 
stock of beasts we have plenty of dung, and we are applying it 
at the rate of from 30 to40 yards per acre. I think I have 
stated before that we never fold our sheep on fallow land with 
hay, but on the young Clovers and other pastures. We folded 
them on part of a field of Clover, and put dung on the rest at 
the rate of from 15 to 18 yards per acre, well rotted, and the 
Grass on both parts is a fair crop, but that where the sheep 
were folded is decidedly the best, a result that I hardly ex- 
pected. ButI think the fresh urine from the sheep rather than 
the dung has given the extra stimulus, and circumstances like 
these ought to teach us (if anything will ever do so), how 
valuable liquid manure is applied on Grass. I do not think 
that anything can be found more suitable for dressing pastures, 
A heavy covering of dung will do some good, but as it is ex- 
posed on the surface, if the weather is very drying a great deal 
must be wasted. When dung is applied to pastures it ought. 
to be mixed for some time with once or twice its bulk of earth, 
and a little gypsum added would be useful in retaining the 
chief fertiliser contained in the dung. We shall be employed 
for the present and part of next week getting in the Mangold 
Wurzel, and then after them the Swedes. We sowed a 
piece of Rape about three weeks ago, but the frost has been too 
sharp for it as it was coming up, and has cut up a great deal 
of it. GS, 

LAMMERMUIR SHEEP Farm, May 1.—The first fortnight of our 
lambing season has now passed. It is not often that April ex- 
hibits throughout such an almost uninterrupted continuance o£ 
dry weather as the one that has now gone. The beginning of 
it, as well as the greater part of March, having been mild,, our. 
hills had put on a somewhat greener hue than is usually the 
case so early in the season. Such a combination of favourable 
circumstances do not occur every year, but when they do, 
generally insure a good supply of milk, and consequently a goed: 
crop oflambs. Such, so far as we have gone, is our case, andi 
that of our neighbours generally, Indeed, we understand that 
throughout the east of Scotland the crop of lambs will be large. 
About two-thirds of our ewes have lambed, though it will be 
near a month ere all have finished. In about a fortnight the 
lambs will be castrated, tailed, and ear-marked. We prefer 
moist mild weather as most favourable for this operation, 
having found that during a cold and very dry atmosphere we 
have a considerable number of deaths, while under the former, 
Our cora-sowing was completed on the 13th, and 
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has now a promising appearance. It has been all rolled since. 

The Potatoes were planted on the 27th, and we are now busy 

preparing for Turnip-sowing, which we purpose beginning 

about the 18th, and finishing during the first week in June— 
late sown Turnips seldom turning out a good crop in our high 
district, Cows and young cattle are receiving meadow hay and 

Oat-straw when in the house. They are let out for a few 

hours during the day, but the Grass is yet too short to be of 

much avail to them. The calves are fed on Swedes, Clover, hay, 
and bruised Oats, besides the usual supply of milk to those that 
are not weaned, A Lammermuir Sheep Farmer. 

Notices to Correspondents. 

CALvEs: Iman, Access to salt would be advisable; but the 
motto, “let well alone,” is a very good one, and it will not be 
advisable to enforce any material alteration in their food 
before the Grass is ready for them. 

Frax : A Subscriber. A rich somewhat adhesive loam is the 
best. Buy a tract on the subject by T. R. Short. (Groom- 
bridge.) 

Gotp Grass: F. We presume that what is referred to under 
this name is Cynosurus cristatus. 

Kino’s SomporneE Scuoon : J Galloway. Groombridge and Sons, 
Paternoster-row. 

Manaotp WurzeL: WWD. The writer has given Mangold 
Wurzel to milch cows through the winter without any such 
yesult as that stated. If given in unlimited quantities, 
and early in the season, when the root contains a much 
larger per centage of moisture than subsequently, it may 
however have the effeet of causing abortion. If given raw 
to young pigs, it has caused inflammation of the bowels. 
W.C.S. 


Minx Pats: Country Cowkeeper. Your instructions will be 
easily enough followed by any tinman. We do not know 
where the thing ready made is to be had. 

PERMANENT PastTuRE: An Old Subscriber. As you put the case, 
we should side with you; and if you get weather which will 
let the seed braird, you might sow it in July, after fallowing 
it this summer, 

Povuurry: Tonbridgiensis says, ‘If your correspondent who 
subscribes himself ‘The Son of a Country Rector, Lincoln- 
shire,’ would give a detail of his management with respect to 
poultry by which he nets a profit of 15s. by each hen, he 
would much oblige me, and [ doubt not many others,” 

Rurat Cuemistry, by E. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 

Smatt Farms: We have a letter for ‘* The Son of a Country 
Rector,” and would forward it, if we knew how to address it. 
—F BP. “Tough Tom” should be kept where he is for a 
while, and in the meantime he might be educated for com- 
pany with his betters. Draining for a year or so previous to 
trenching would greatly diminish the risk of that process, 
Fodder from October to June is to be secured by Turnips, 
Mangold Wurzel, Rye, and Vetches in succession. Gorse, 
too, will give food through winter. Burnet, Spurry, and so 
on, are very poor forage crops. 

Soot AND SALT: Jman, You may sow it during the present wet 
weather, as soon as you like after the Clover seed, 

SpapE HusspanpRY: One who Writes, dc., should apply to his 
bookseller about Dr. Yellowley’s pamphlet. We have not a 
copy, and do not know the publisher, Mr. Yule has lately 
published a pamphlet on the same subject, by, we think, 
M'Glashan, Dublin. Mr. Blacker’s Essay on Small Farms 


will be useful. 
Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, May ll. 

Vegetables are well supplied, put most kinds of winter 
Fruit are over. Strawberries and Hothouse Grapes are both 
more plentiful, and the same may be said of Pine-apples, of 
which some good fruit may be obtained. Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts are abundant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the 
demand, A few bunches of young Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at from 1s. to 2s. per bunch; and some green 
Peas of good quality have been supplied from Cornwall, 
Frame Potatoes fetch from 1s. to 2s. per pound. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms. French Beans, Asparagus, and Rbubarb are plentiful, 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia 
yenusta, Primulas, Cinerarias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, 
Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 63to10s__, Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Grapes, hothouse,p.!b.,5s to 10s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 

— Portugal, p.1b., 9d to 1s | Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Strawberries, per oz.,4d to 1s — p. bush., 16s to 248 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s | Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 

— per 100, 6s to 12s 20s to 22s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d — Brazil, p. bsh., 128 to 16s 

— per 100, 5s to 12s Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 
Lemons, perdvz., 1s to 2s 

VEGETABLES, 
French Beans, p.100,1s to 2s 6d | Onions, p. bushel, 3s 6d to 4s 6d 


Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to5s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 6d to 1s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s 
Broccoli,p.doz. bundl., 88 to 10s 
Greens, per doz.; 3s to4s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 1s to 1s 6d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— per cwt., 3s to 7s 

— per bush., 2s 6d to 3s 6d 

— frame, per lb., 1s to'3s 
Turnips, p.doz,bun.,1s6dto2séd 
Red Beet, per doz., 9d to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 2s 


— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb,, 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 4d to 9d 
Endive, per score, 1s 6d to 3s 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d tols 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 

to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 2s to 33 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d tols 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d 


Mint, green, per bunch, 3d & 4d 


Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 13d 
Watercress, p. doz. bunches, 


Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., 4dto 6d 6d to 9d 
Spinach p. sieve, 1s Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 48 


POTATOES.—Sournwark, May 6, 

The Committee report that the arrivals from the Continent 
are quite equal to the demand. Good York Regents are scarce, 
and are making a ready sale, The following are this day’s 
quotations :—York Regents, 90s. to 120s, per ton; Scotch do., 
60s. to 90s.; Seotch cups, 60s. to 70s. ; whites, 35s, to 40s. ; 
French whites, 40s, to 65s. ; Belgian do., 40s. to 50s.; Dutch, 
30s, to 40s. 

HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, May 9, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66sto72s, Clover ... .. «. 60sto 848 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover ... «. — — 
Rowen .., .. «. 50 60 |Straw .. w. o 22 26 
NewHay «st a =| = J, CooPEs. 
Very little doing. 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, May 9. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s | Inferior... .. «. 658to 728 
Inferior ditto... .., 50 65 |New Clover ... «. — = 
New Hay lal a — “|SHPBW 0. ceo ae. 2H 30 
Old Clover ... ... 75 84 JosHUA BAKER, 
WHITECHAPEL, May 9. 
Fine Old Hay 63s to 688 | New Clover ... ... —S8tO— 
Inferior ditto . 50 55 | Inferior ditto... ... 60 65 
NewiHay .. .. — — | Straw .. os. « 22 20 
Old Clover ... ... 75 80 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, May 6. 
The number of Beasts is nearly 1000 less than on Monday 
last ; in consequence there is a little more activity in the trade, 


[May 11, 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 


and in some few instances 3s. 6d, is realised for choice Scots, 
We have a few more Sheep on offer, which causes a dull trade, 
but quotations remain unaltered, Lambs are with difficulty 
disposed of at rather less money. From Holland and Germany 
there are 183 Beasts, 390 Sheep, and 71 Calves; from Scot- 
land, 400 Beasts ; and 2200 from Norfolk and Suffolk, 


Per st.of8lbs,—_s d 8 d Per st.of 8lbs.—s d 6 a 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 8 8to4 0 
fords, dc. tit 2to3 4] Ditto Shorn 3B 2—B 6 
Best Short-horns 3 0—3 2) Ewes d& 2d quality 3 6—3 10 
2d quality Beasts 2 6 —2 10] Ditto Shorn 3 0—3 4 
Best Downs and Lambs we oe £10—5 6 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 4| Calves... .. «2 8—4 0 
Ditto Shorn .. 3 6—8 10! Piga 3 0—4 0 


Beasts, 3369; Sheep and Lambs, 24,510; Calves, 149; Pigs, 240. 
Fripay, May 10. 

There is a considerable supply of Beasts; trade is however 
cheerful, and quotations remain unaltered from Monday. The 
number of Sheep and Lambs is large ; for the former, trade is 
scarcely so good, and for the latter about the same as on Mon- 
day. A choice Calf is pretty readily disposed of, but the 
general trade is no better. From Germany and Holland 
there are 126 Beasts, 100 Sheep, and 198 Calves; from Spain, 
120 Sheep; from Scotland, 200 Beasts; and 147 Milch Cows 
from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 8to4 0 

fords, d&c. he 2to3 4) Ditto Shorn ww 3 2—B 6 
Best Short-horns 3 0~3 2| Ewes & 2dquality 3 6—3 10 
2d quality Beasts 2 6 —210{| Ditto Shorn « 3 O—3B 4 
Best Downs and Lambs.,, .«. «.410—5 6 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4] Calves... «. «8 O—4 2 
Ditto Shorn .., 3 6—3 10) Pigs te hat O—4 0 


HOPS.—Friway, May 10. 

Messrs, PATTENDEN and SmirH report that there isa fair 
amount of business doing in fine yearlings, as also for 18476 
and 1846’s. The trade is slow for new ones, 

Mid, and East Farnhams, p.cwt. —s— —s8 

Kents ,.. p. cwt. 147s to 2403 | Yearling Kents... 40 — 80 
Weald of Kents ... 126 —160 | Yearling Sussex... 40 — 80 
Sussex ... «. ... 110 —130 | Old Hops... 20 — 60 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, May 6.—There was a rather larger supply of Wheat 
from Essex tbis morning than we have seen of late, but very 
moderate from Kent and Suffolk; the whole was cleared at 
an advance of ls, to2s. perqr. A similar improvement was 
generally insisted upon on foreign, but being unwillingly com- 
plied with, sales at this advance were not extensive.—Barley is 
in better demand, and the turn dearer.—Beans and Peas must 
each be written ls, per qr. higher.—Oats meet a good inquiry, 
and realise fully 6d. per qr. more money.—Ship Flour commands 
an advance of 6d, per sack, 


oe 


BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, 5. By 8. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White/40—44|Red ...... 37—40 
= — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—47|Red ..,...{39—41 
— — TAIAVOEA. sicsccussreanenssesat 46—51 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York .,.White|40—4?)Red ...... 36—38 
— Foreign ..cccccsscscececensearsuseecssnsease 33—50 


Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s.,.Chev. |24—27|Malting |22—24 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling |14—19) Malting 19—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolle ......scesereerss 15—18 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|18—21|Feed ...|15—19 
— Trish viisssceccseresseenesseesennes Potato|14—18/Feed .,,}12—16 
— Foreign land and Brew|14—18|Feed ..,|12—15 
RYC ...sccsecereeesscvecessansnneessseanecsssseoesennes 19—21/Foreign |18—20 
Rye-meal, foreign ......csecsereserens per ton|5U.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ......203s to 28s...... Tick|23—26|Harrow |23—26 
— Pigeon...... 25s — 363...Winds| — |Longpod| — 
— FOreignm c.rssccreccersscnerserseees Smal)|24—36| Egyptian} 19—20 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent......Boilers|23—26 Suffolk |24—27 
— Maple ...... 24s to 27s., ....Grey | 22—24|Foreign |19—28 
sees White |23—26] Yellow...}23—25 
Flour, best marks, delivered ..,per sack|33—37 
— Suffolk crs sdscsscccwemseneneveqevees ditto|27—33] Norfolk |27—33 
— Foreign .. per barre)|20—24| Per sack|28—32 
ARRIVALS Port oF LoNDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,10625 aks| Wheat.) Barley, ) Malt | Oats. Beans, | Peas, 
== — bis| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ..... veoe| 2004 848 5203 293 360 116 


= 109 | — = = 
9169 | — [46839 | 380 | 982 


small, This morning’s market was attended by some distant 
buyers for free on board cargoes, and business was done in 
these to some extent. Transactions in Wheat were limited ; 
by the advance insisted on by holders, nevertheless, in the sales 
effected an improvement of fully Is. per qr. upon Monday’s 
prices were obtained.—Barley is also 6d. to 1s. per qr. dearer, 
but the demand less active.—Egyptian Beans are 1s. higher; 
other sorts fully as dear.—Peas are held for extreme rates.— 
There is a fair sale for Oats, at fully 6d. per qr. advance.—The 
higher prices asked for Flour restrict the sale, but ship and 
foreign are each 1s. per sack dearer.—Floating cargoes of 
Galatz Indian Corn arrived off the coast are not obtainable 


below 30s. per qr. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley. Oats. Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Se 
English .., 1910 330 1370 4870 sacks 
Irish ...... _ —_ — 
Foreign ... 8030 * 550 5190 — bris, 
IMPERIAL WHBAAT. |BARLEY.| OATS.| RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS. 


37s 9d| 23s 6dl15s 24|\21s 7d| 23810d\25s 3a 
38 1| 23 2 {1410 |21 6] 23 8 |24 9 
38 5 | 2211/15 3 |20 8| 23 9 |26 3 
3710 | 22 8 |15 3/21 6] 28 9 |24 9 
37 1| 22 1/15 0 |21 8| 23 8 |25 1 
3611 | 22 0 |14 7 {1911 | 23 11 |249 


——__ | > | ———__|-———— 


Aggreg. Aver.| 37 8| 22 9/15 0 21 2] 23 9 |25 1 
Duties on Fo- | ————| ———_ —— | —_—__ | 
reign Grain 10 T OP Oy reo © M0 Tr 6 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Paces. |MAR, 30.; APRIL G,/APR, 13,/APR, 20.) APR. 27.) May 4, 


38s 5a sis oa ann en ave 
38 1 “a oot fi aoe | on “ a 
37 10 ove tee ee fee eee 
37 9 — eee F a ane ov oe oo 
37 «21 «or oe on oe ————s eee 
3611 | ove ae ast Gs Wt, 
SEEDS.—May 10. 
Canary, per qr..........668 to 72s Coriander, per cwt. ..,18s— 228 


Mustard,white,p.bush.7 — 8 


Caraway, per cwt. ...d1 — 3t 
— brown, do. ...... 10 — 13 


Hempseed, per qr. ...84— 35 


Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 Rape, per last ......... 341.—371, 
Clover, red, per cwt....24 — 46 Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...80. 5s 
— — foreign,do— — — — foreign,p.ton 61. 0s 
— white, do. 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do. 41, 5s 
— — foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush.,... 38 0d—5s 6a 


LivErpoot, Frmay, May 10.—At our Corn Exchange this 
morning rather a large business was transacted in Wheat, but 
mostly on speculation, at an improvement of 1d, to 2d. per 
bushel on the price of Tuesday. Flour was 6d. per sack and 
barrel dearer, but the town dealers supplied themselves only 
sparingly. Indian Corn also advanced ls. to 1s, 3d. per qr. ; 
good American new yellow corn also sold at 30s. per 480 lbs. 
Oats were 3d. per bushel, and Oatmeal 6d. per load higher, 
A good clearance was made of Beans and Peas at 1s. per qr. 
better prices, Grinding Barley also improved 2d, per bushel? 


TypEeers. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac« 
TuReRS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from }4-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


d GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATHR-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 

to James Hetiey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
~p AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES. 
16 oz, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. 3. J 


21 3 5 nder ... ww. 6 by 4,.,12 6 
lye tn ” 6 by 4 and under 7by 5.16 6 
» «= By TH oss 7 by io 8 by 6...18 6 


2 ” & gto # 8 by 6 9 10 by 8,..20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 2}d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s, per 
foot, according to size. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 6} by 43 .., 10s, 6d, | 7 by 5 and 74 by 5} .., 128. 0d. 
8by6 ,, 8s by 6s ...13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 .15 0 


é MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
12 in, diameter .» 28,0d.| 2in, diameter «. 08,20. 
14 Fe nerve sie TB 3 - bales! i0 6 
16 9 a0 o 8 0 4 93 Jess safety (0) 
18 os a bes, Lie 5 a ca ete 1D) 2 
20 pf es oss HD 6 9 ee aa eS 
22 3 ie 4 6 7 pe wn) a (0°10 
24 ” ane ww 5 0 8 * ve awk 0 
26 - oF Pe ye 9 * PRs ter 

CREAM POTS, 10 ” aa0 ey © 
from 2s, each, 11 a we SE st gad 
225 BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 
METAL HAND FRAMES. CUCUMBER TUBES. 
12 inches oes ... 63.0d, | 12 inches long «. 18,0d. 
Wa 49 and ac) TemsOT enrages 9 Ww ove Le 
16. og hie «oy 8 OD 16 ve deatlet vous Pl 
18 gs Pe ee 18 » 5 cachet ht 
2, FS ase Pepe) 20 Af nas arm Mered 
Qh 5 ded 4. dae 22 ” ae) Cae YO 
Open tops, 1s. extra. 24 os ze and aetO 


Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
1s. 6d.; 6do.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMBS PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


woe 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &ec. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


FISH GLOBES 


Pe 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
OO mee | 5 | La A SOCIETIES TET TIOE TTY 
ry MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 

¢ the best description, varying from 16 to 82 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from % to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s, each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. per inch, Lactometers, 73. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway- 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs, CHANCE, HARTLEY, SWINBUENE, and others, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. __ 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CoGAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


uate, 
N ETTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING.—Superlor 
Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as 4 fence fur Fowls, Pigeo®s, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity from JoBN 
Kine Fartow’s Fishing-rod and Net Manufactory, 5, Crooked- 
lane, London-bridge, at 3d, per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d, per 
yard 4 yards wide. Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d. per square yard. Forwarded to avy part of the kingdom. 
on receipt of remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap. 


OHN BAILY, PurveyoR TO Her Masesty AND 
J H.R.H. Prince ALBERT, 113, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square London, Dealer in every description of Useful and 
fduerrental POULTRY and WATER-FOWL, Dorking, Ham- 
bro’, Spanish, Polish, and Cochin China Fowls. Gold and 
Silyer Spangled Bantams. All sorts of Pea Fowls, Gold, 
Silver, Pied, and Ring-necked Pheasants. Tame-bred Phea- 
santsin any numbers, Live Partridges for turning out.—Priced 
Lists and Lstimates forwarded by post, on application. 
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ALSTON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
* NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 4 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ano MORRIS are in- 
structed by Mr, J. Smith, in consequence of the premises 
being required by the London and Birmingham West-India 
Dock Junction Railway Company, to sell by Auction, on the 
remises, Dalston, Middlesex, on MONDAY, May 27, and 
‘ollowing day, at 12 o’clock each day, the valuable GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, consisting of choice Azalea indica, Briea, 
Epacris, Boronia, Burchelias, Diosma, Pimelea, Erythrina, 
Kennedya, Metrosideros, Fabiana, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums, Lobelias, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
Cupheas, Myrtles, Hydrangea, Alstroeemerias, Cactus, Gar- 
denias, Clianthue, Dahlias, Clematis, Jasmine, Aloes, Brooms, 
Roses, Magnolia grandiflora, &c,—May be viewed two days 
prior to the sale, Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises, at the Shop in Covent-garden, of the 
principal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Essex, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. F 
MESES. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will submit 

to public competition by Auction, at the Mart, Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on WEDNESDAY, May 15th, and two following 
days, at 12 o’clock each day, about 1000 DAHLIAS, consisting 
of all the leading sorts ; the newest varieties of Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, Heartsease, Geraniums, and other plants in bloom, 
with a variety of ornamental plants for bedding.—On view the 
morning of sale. Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, Leytonstone, Essex. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ME: D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 

Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, 1 mile from 
Hyde Park Corner, on THURSDAY, May 16th, 1850, at 
12 o’clock, a large assortment of PLANTS for BEDDING 
OUT, comprising 2000 Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, d&c., in 
choice variety ; also a choice assortment of Pinks, Herbaceous 
Plants, &c.—May be viewed one day prior to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had at the usual Seed-shops; and of the Auctioneer, 


‘Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


THE ERECTIONS OF THREE GREENHOUSES, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, &c. 

M® D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the 

Premises, King’s Road, Chelsea, opposite Cremorne 
Gardens, on’ TUESDAY, May 28, at 120’clock, by order of Messrs, 
Dennis (the lease of the Premises being expired), 3000 GREEN. 
HOUSE PLANTS, comprising Camellias, Geraniums, &e., 
finely in bloom. Also a quantity of Plants for Bedding out, 
consisting of Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, &c., in choice 
variety. With other Miscellaneous Nursery Stock, May be 
viewed one day prior to the sale. Catalogues had at the usual 
Seed Shops, on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, 


TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, CARRIERS, d&e. 

rok SALE BY AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY 

next, at Mr. Paw.ry’s, The White Hart Inn, Bromley, 
Kent, by order of the Proprietor, who is obliged to clear the 
ground, that it may be given up, single and pair-horse open 
and close Vans, some thousand feet of Glass, two Iron Boilers, 
several hundred feet of Iron Piping, Wirework, large Flower- 
pots, a splendid Collection of Specimen Plants, &c —May be 
viewed any day prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had on the 
premises, and at the Office of the Country Gentleman, 69, Fleet- 
Street, or at the Office of this Paper.—May 11. 


BRIGHTON.—SUPERIOR @RAPERIES, WITH ITALIAN 
COTTAGE VILLA RESIDENCE, 
FYREEHOLD FOR SALE.—Nine Forcing Houses 

in the highest state of culture, and good bearing, to be 
entered upon forthwith, or at Michaelmas, as may be agreed, 
The crops succeed each other quickly, beginningin May. The 
Fruit has maintained a high standing in the London market for 
20 years. The Residence has obtained 201. per month. Moiety 
of purchase on mortgage if desired. This is arare opportunity 


' of uniting pleasure with profit.—Apply to Mr..J, Wess, Estate 


‘Agent, 63, East-street, Brighton. 


SEATON, COA»T OF DEVON. 

gi ee BE LET, unfurnished, with immediate posses- 

sion, by the year, or for a term, the MANOR HOUSE, 
containing spacious Dining and Drawing-rooms, 10 Bed-rooms, 
Kitchens, and other offices, with Coach-house, Stables, and 
Garden ; also the right of Shooting over about 700 acres of pre- 
served land. Situated between Lyme and Sidmouth, on a pic- 
turesque and healthy part of the south coast of Devyon.—To 
view, apply to Mr. JAmus Mason, Seaton; and for further par- 
ticulars to Mr. BapBacs, Nettlecomb, near Taunton; or to 
Mr. Joun Hare, House-agent, Taunton, 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


Hes Masesty’s Woops anp Forests, 

HonovuraBee Board oF ORDNANCE, 

Honoorasne East lnpia Company, 

Honours LE ComMISsIoNERS oF Customs, 

Her Masesry’s Estate, Is.r or Wieur, 

Royan Boranic Garpens, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the Royat AqgicunTuRaL Sociery’s House, Hanover. 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny Per Square Foor, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to N oblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed, 

2 The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made; are 

F. M‘NEILL anv C0.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
Londou, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘NriLu and Co;’s Felt about 
two years Since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Ksq., 
R.A, Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best Suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
apy proposed particular application of the Felt, 
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CORNWALL, 
Fo BE LET, for 14 or 21 years, from Michaelmas 
next, Three or Four FARMS, situated in the most fertile 
district of that county, containing about 200 acres each (to 
which more may be added) of Arable and Pasture Land, with 
thriving Orchards, Every information respecting these Farms, 
which are in a fair state of cultivation, may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to A. B., Post-office, Bodmin, Cornwall, 
N.B. It may be right to add that none but men of skill and 
capital will be treated with, to whom long terms (atcorn rents, 
if preferred) will be granted.—May 11. 
O GENTLEMEN FARMERS.—If this should 
meet the eye of any married gentleman largely engaged 
in farming pursuits, having more house accommodation than 
he requires, and residing in a part of the country that can 
boast of a good trout river for fly-fishing, and fair general 
shooting, and who for society sake might wish to meet with, 
and to accommodate, a married gentleman, whois an officer in 
the army, without family, but with one servant, he may do 80, 
by fully entering into particulars upon each point, with 
L. M.N, R., 10, Charles-street, St. James’s-square, London,— 
Any offer that may appear eligible will be replied to, 


GG AEYANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


Gaivan. Japanned 
ised, Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd, 
2-inch ,, strong ” ow 9 ” 64 45 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, ove (A o 9 ” 
1g-inch ,, light s artes Se doe Bit 5 
lj-inch ,, strong ¥ «. 10 wv 8 9” 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, ws 14 Il 


” 99. 

All the above can b2 made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 

AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS., 
THOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entranee, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing; 

Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs, PERRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 


LL JNGham BROTHERS, 170, Hampton-street, Bir- 
mingham, sole Manufacturers of the improved WOOD and 
ZINC MENOGRAPH, or Label for Garden Borders, Flower- 
pots, &c., in boxes of 100; &c. The Zine Labels are highly 
approved of for their lasting durability; can be written upon 
with the greatest ease, and, when dry, a permanent inscription 
is secured. Directions for use sent with each box, including 
bottle of Metallic Ink, 
Sole agents in London, G. and J. DeEAnzE, Horticultural Imple- 
saent Warehouse, 46, King Williamestreet, London-bridge. 


BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
CRUSeuns PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efficient, 
and particularly applicable for warm climates, 

1st, It is a non-conductor. 

2d. Itis portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage, 

3d. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required, 

4th, It can be easily applied by any unpractised person, 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42 Ibs, to the 
Square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot, 

CROGGON and Co.’s. PATENT FELTED SHEATHING 
for COVERING SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, &e., and NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT for STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, &c., pre- 
venting the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent, of Fuel, 

Samples, testinionials, and full instructions, on application to 
Croccon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


'[.° NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is eapable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked, 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET GAN BE OBTAINED - 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON avd AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efticiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 


LEXANDER SHANKS anv SON, Macuine 
Makers, Ogilvy-place, Arbroath, respectfully solicit the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners to their 
IMPROVED GRASS CUTTING ROLLING MACHINE for 
LAWNS, the completeness of which has now been fully 
proved. The Machine works with perfect ease, producing a 
beautiful smooth surface, and attended with a saving of labour 

of 80 per cent. 
From Mz. Cuartes M‘Intosnu, Cuter GARDENER To His GRACE 

THE Duke or Buccrevcn, Darkeiru Park, 
“Dalkeith Park, June 26, 1847, 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 15th inst,, it gives me 
great pleasure to state that your Grass-Cutting Machine has 
far exceeded my expectation. We have it in constant use, and 
find that it does its work most completely. As to the saving 
of time, it is not easy to calculate accurately; but of this I am 
satisfied, that the expense of the Machine will be saved in one 
year in all places of similar extent with the grounds here,—I 
am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“Messrs, Shanks aud Son,” “ Cuas, M‘Inrosn,” 

A. S. and Son respectfully solicit the attention of the 
Farmers, Agriculturists, and others to an improved STRAW 
or HAY CUTTING MACHINE, which they have recently in- 
vented. The cheapness and utility of this improved Machine, 
combined with superior workmanship and durability, enable 
the inventors confidently to reeommend it, as the most profit- 
able Machine of the kind yet sent out. Further particulars 
and a list of prices may be had, by applying to the makers or 
to their Agents. Agents for London, Messrs. J. and 0, Lee, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, Hammersmith ; Hertford, Mr, George 
Folkard, Ironmonger ; Liverpool, Messrs, Charles D, Young 
and Co., Castle Buildings, Derby-square ; Manchester, Messrs, 
Francis and James Dickson and Co., Seedsmen, 106, Deans. 
gate; Wakefield, Mr. Wm. Barratt, Nursery and Seedsman, 
St. Johns; Chester, Messrs. F. and J, Dickson, Nursery and 
Seedsmen; Glasgow, Messrs. Charles D. Young, and Co., 32, 
St. Enoch-square ; Edinburgh, Messrs. Charles D. Young and 
Co., 48, North Bridge; Perth, Messrs, Dickson and Turnbull, 
Nursery and Seedsmen. 

FLEXIBLE INUIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA~ 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE PIPE is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re. 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par.« 
ticularly adapted for exportation, 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns, 

All letters or Orders addressed to J, L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 

A, represents the Union-joint, for effecting the communication 
between the Hose-reel and the Tank, or Reservoir, 
B&, the Box, for containing any small tools required, 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 


use, aud only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint, For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUT 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,, 15s,, and 21s., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s, ; rich brown, 
2s. 94.; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon. 

G. Betz and Co., 2; Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


GS TEPHENSON AND Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
h London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating’ Houses, 
&e., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat igs 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Tron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description,. but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be'seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultitiral Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, 


= = == = =— 


J. L, Hancock invites atten tion of parties using long lengths 
of the Flexible Garden Hose, to his SELF-ACTING HOSE 
PIPE REUL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
Winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use: 


(THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for Sale, from 
the commencement in'1841 to the end of 1849, perfect, very 

clean, and in excellent condition. Price for the set, 81, 83.— 

Address A.B., Mr. Gaines’s Nursery, Battersea, Surrey. 


ETCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH. 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the’ most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous fox the hairs not coming 
loose.—1s. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh. 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the moat surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MercatLrrz, 
BincLey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution. — Beware of the words “From Merca.re’s,” 
adopted by sonie houses. 
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JO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY.— All 
persons of taste should hasten to inspect the unique and 
recherché STOCK of ELEGANCIES now exhibited by MECHL 
in his new Show Rooms, 4, Leadenkall-street, near the India 
House. Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in papier mache. 
Finding it impossible to display them advantageously in his 
former space, he bas fitted up a splendid show room, to which 
he invites those who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant 
specimens this country can produce. Some are decorated with 
admirable copies of Edwin Landseer’s most popular paintings, 
together with some exquisite landscapes of Windsor Castle, 


Virginia Water, the Isle of Wight, &c. Mechi has the best 


>R.S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


[May Il. 


Just published, by the Author, James Joszra NOLAN, 


their various fittings. With these Hoes aman or lad can 33, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin, 
hoe from two to three acres of Wheat, Beans, é&c., daily, the Tee UCTIONS FOR THE IMPORTATION, 
tines being made with movable shares and adapted either for BREEDING, REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGE. 


stirring or hoeing. Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depositors 
each, Wheel-Dibbles for all corn, Mangold, Carrots, Turnips, 
&c. Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing Implements for dropping 
seed at defined intervals in the seams of the plough, or in pressed 
land, or in drills. A Prospectus and Lecture on Seeding sent 
gratis on application to Meesrs. Duraur and Co,, Agricultural 
Depdt, 21, Red-lion-square, Holborn, London, ‘The above 
Dibbles received the prize given by the Royal Agricultural 


Society at Norwich. 


stock in London of ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing cases, work 
boxes, writing desks, and everything for the toilet and work 
table.—4, Leadenhall-street. Illustrated Catalogues, gratis. 


\\. PT 


HEAP AND EFFECTIVE FENCE AGAINST 

HARES AND RABBITS.—Iron Wire Netting of various 
patterns, to exclude the smallest Rabbits, in coils of 50, 100, or 
any given number of yards, at prices varying from 4d. to 1s. per 
yardrun., Aviary Net at proportionate prices. None sent out 
without at least two coats of the best Anti-corrosive Paint, 
Testimonials of the highest and most respectable character, 
received during the last 13 years, enable the Advertiser to 
speak with confidence as to the excellence of the ariicle.—Apply 
to Mr. SamvuEeL Taytor, Barnwood, near Gloucester; or to 
Rozsert Woopcock, at the Manufactory, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 


TAYLOR’S BEE-KEEPERS’ MANUAL.—Fourth Edition, 
This day is published, revised, enlarged, and Illustrated with 
nearly 100 engravings, price 4s., 

HE BEE-KEEPERS’ MANUAL; Or, Practical 

Hints on the Management and Complete Preservation of 
THE HONEY BEE. By Henry Tar ton, 

London : GroomBniDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, SANITARY REFORM, 
FIRESIDE STORIES, VALUABLE RECIPES, FAMILY 
SECRETS, COTTAGE GARDENING, &e. 

HE FAMILY ECONOMIST contains valuable 


articles on the above subjects—written in a plain, vigorous 

style. It is one of the most entertaining and useful periodicals 
published. 

** There are few cheap periodicals which better deserve en- 
couragement than this little work.”—Morning Herald, 

“Tt is admirably adapted for distribution among the poor, 
—_ even the rich might learn a great deal from it.”—Belle As- 
semblee, 


Price @ Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 


VOLUMES FOR ALL, 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and 2, 1848, 
1849, As a present to a servant or poor neighbour, more 
useful or acceptable Volumes cannot be selected, Price Hight- 
eenpence Boards, One Shilling Paper Wrapper. Upwards of 
SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of the bound Volumes of 
this work have been sold, 


OTTAGE COOKERY, BY ESTHER COPLEY, 

Author of “ Cottage Comforts,” &c. Reprinted from the 
**Famity Economist,” Price ONE SHILLING. 

This is the best Cookery for Cottagers ever published, 


Also by the Editors of the Family Economist, 
A NEW SERIES OF CHILDRENS’ BOOKS, PRICE TWO- 
PENCE EACH; PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH, 
TORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER 
NIGHTS. Nine numbers are already out. They are most 
delightful and instructive stories, The first Six Numbers form 
a Volume, price ONE SHILLING. 


Also by the same Editors, 

ANITATION: THE MEANS OF HEALTH, 

being the first of a New Series, called ‘‘ THE ELEMENTARY 
CATECHISMS FoR Home anD ScHoon.” Price FouR PENCE, 


GROOMBRIDGE ann SONS, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
And all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the 30th ult. Was published, price 2s. 6d,, No. III. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dz. Linpitey and Josepu Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Wodcuts. 
London: BrapsuRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.—This, the 

oldest, and confessedly the best of our botanical period- 
icals, is now in the 64th year of its existence, without the inter- 
mission of a single month. While many rival publications 
have been discontinued, this still retains its pristine vigour, 
numbering upwards of 4500 beautiful and accurately coloured 
Plates. During this lengthened career there have been many 
fiuctuations in the sale of this valuable periodical, and this, 
with other easily imagined causes, must have left in the hands 
of the public a great numter of incomplete copies of the work, 
which not unfrequently fall iato the hands of parties desirous 
of rendering them perfect, Under these circumstances the 
proprietor has thought it desirable to make known to the 
public generally, that any imperfect copies can be completed, 
on application by post, or otherwise, to Mr, SAmMvEL CuRTIs, 
High-street, Homerton, who will deliver the required Numbers 
to any part of London. 


Also GENERAL INDEX to the first 53 Volumes, with 
Memoir of the Author, 

COMPANION TO THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. — This 
work was published a few years ago, and contains a series of 
original articles, recording such useful botanical information 
as was not suited to the pages of the magazine, and is illus- 
trated by 48 Plates and Portraits of eminent collectors of 
plants. It will be read with pleasure even by those who are 
not deeply versed in science. It contains, among other papers 
of great interest, a Journal of an ascent to Adam’s Peak, 
Geylon; an Account of Mr. Matthews’ Journey to the Peruvian 
Andes; Memoirs and Portraits of the late Messrs, Fraser, 
Douglas, and Cunningham, &c, 

Prige, in 2 Vols,, Svo, cloth hoards, 25s, 


and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, 
CHARLES DICKENS, No. 7 is published this day, price 2d., 
or stamped, 3d, 


Parts, 1s. 2d. each. 


“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR Mourns As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Shakespeare. 
OoUS EHOL D WoOorRDS 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
CoNDUCTED BY 


*,* Part First is now ready, price Elevenpence. Also, THE 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, being 
a Monthly Supplement to Hovusenorp Worps. Price 2d., or 
stamped 3d, 


Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all Communi- 


cations to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen, 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. 
Loupon, for May 11, contains Chapter 8 of LETTICE AR. 


NOLD, by the author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. Ge, The 
Emigrant’s Daughter, Part 3, by Dona GREENWELL, The ‘‘ Let. 
tice Arnold” Institution, 
the Plague in 1630, 
and Balcony Gardens. 
Receipts, 


Madille. De Rambouillet—a Story of 
The British Insects of Spring. Botany 
By the Epiron. Household Hints and 
By Miss Acton. The Work-Basket, &c, &c. With 
Iilustratione. 

Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly 
Parts 1 to 4 may now be had. 

Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
GBCOND EDITION OF MR. WARBURTON’S 
“ REGINALD HASTINGS.” 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANOE, 
As an historical romancist, Mr. Warburton takes a first 


wrangler’s rank,”—Literary Gazette. 


“ Reginald is a nigher approach to Scott’s marvellous crea- 
B : 


tions than we have read,”— Orilic. 


‘* Without losing one jot of historical accuracy, the work 


abounds with all the startling wildness of romance.”—WMorning 
Herald. 


London: Henry Coxusorn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 


borough-street. 

NEW EDITION, IN MONTHLY PARTS, OF 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING, 
CORRECTED AND IMPROVED BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Just published, in 8vo., price 5s., Part I. of 
A ENCYCLOPDIA OF GARDENING; com- 

prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening : including 

all the latest Improvements, Wc. &c. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., 

H.S., &c. Illustrated with many hundred Wood Engravings 

by Branston. A New Edition (1850), corrected and improved 

by Mrs, Loupon. To be continued Monthly, and completed in 

Ten Parts, price 5s, each. 

*,* The present New Edition is also now ready, complete in 

One large Volume, 8vo, price 50s., cloth. 

A New Epition or LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS, 
corrected to 1850, by Mrs. Loupon and W, H, BaxzeEs, is 
also nearly ready for publication, 

London: LoncmMan, Brown, GReEN, and LoneMANS. 
“Just Published, Gratis, and Post free, 
G WILLiS’S CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
° BOOKS 
ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


GARDENING, RURAL ECONOMY, &e. 
Containing many choice and Valuable Works, at very low 
prices, among which are the following, now on sale, 


BAXTER’S BRITISH PHANOGAMOUS BO. 
TANY ; or, Figures and Descriptions of the Genera of British 
Flowering Plants, with the Scientific and English Names, 
Indexes, &c. By W. BaxteR, Curator of the Oxford Botanic 
Garden, witH 509 CoLouRED PLATES, complete in 6 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, 31.15s. Another set, 6 vols, hf. bd, morocco gilt, top 
edges gilt, 41. 103, (pub, at 91. unbound), Oxford, 1834-43 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged ac- 
cording to its Organisation ; being a description of Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &c. By Covrer ard La- 
TREILLE. Translated from the last French Edition. With 800 
Sheets of Coloured Plates. 8 vols. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt tops, 
only 32. 10s. (pub. at 81. 8s.) 1837 

*,* This celebrated work embraces the whole range of Na- 
tural History, and is the only one suitable for a ** Home 
Library.” The Plates are engraved upon steel, and nearly all 
coloured, comprising upwards of 4000 figures of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. 


DON’S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING 
AND BOTANY, containing a Description of all Plants hitherto 
known ; their Generic and Specific Characters, place of Growth, 
Culture, and Uses in Medicine and Domestic Economy, &c., 
founded upon “ Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” and arranged 
according to the Natural System; numerous woodcuts, 4 vols. 
4to, cloth, 1l. 10s, (pub, at 141. 8s.) 1831-38 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM;; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native 
and Foreign, Hardy and Half-bardy, with their Propagation, 
Culture, Management, and Uses, with about 400 plates and 
upwards of 2500 woodcuts of Trees and Shrubs, 8 vols, 8yo, extra 
cloth, only 41. 4s, (pub. at 10L.) 1838 


REPTON’S WORKS ON LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, new edition, 
with large Additions, by J. ©. Loudon, illustrated by 250 en- 
gravings, thick 8vo, cloth, onLY 14s. (pub, at 17, 10s.) 1840 


THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY, containing the last 
revised editions of the celebrated Treatises on the Horse, the 
Dog, the Ox, Sheep, the Hog, Poultry, and Bees. By YouatrT 
and Martin, IUustrated by 400 Woodcuts. The whole bound 
in two large volumes, royal 8yo, ONLY 18s. (pub, at 11. 15s.) 
C. Knight, 1849 

This most valuable work was published under the superin- 
tendence of the Useful Knowledge Society, and comprises the 
best and latest treatises on each subject. 


WOOD’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; or a com- 
plete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 
Great Britain, comprising 1944 Figures of Butterflies and Moths, 
beautifully engraved and MOST CAREFULLY COLOURED, Byo, new 
cloth, 3l. 10s. (pub. at 81, 83.) 1845 

This is by tar the most complete illustrated work on British 
Entomology, and is especially adapted for those forming col 
lections, as it comprises Figures and Descriptions of every 
known species of Butterflies and Moths, 


MENT OF ORNAMENTAL, AQUATIC, AND DOMESTIC 
FOWL AND GAME-BIRDS. 
Diseases and Cure. 
Engravings. Price 8s,, neatly bound ; 3s. 6d., free by post. 


With particulars as to their 
Embellished with Fifty highly-finished 


NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 


On Friday, May 17, will be published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


EALTH, DISEASE, AND KEMEDY, fami- 
liarly and practically considered in relation to the 
Blood. By Gronce Moone, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c,; Author of “The Power of the 
Soul over the Body,” &c. 
London: Lonoman, Baown, GueEn, and LoncMANS. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING... 

These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of 
above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species of Garden 
and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with descriptions 
and full directions for cultivation, 


TOHE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNA- 

MENTAL ANNUALS. In Forty-eight coloured Plates, 
containing upwards of Three Hundred Figumes of the most 
showy and interesting Annual Flowers. 4to, cloth, lettered, 
ll, 15s. ; half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, 21. 28, 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNA- 

MENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight coloured 
Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of the most 
desirable Bulbous Flowers. Demy 4to, cloth, lettered, 2U. 2s, ; 
half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, 2U. 10s. 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNA.. 
MENTAL PERENNIALS, In Ninety-six coloured Plates, 
containing Five Hundred Figurea of Hardy Perennial Flowers.. 
Two Volumes, demy 4to, cloth, lettered, 3/.10s.; half-bound, 
morocco, gilt edges, 41. 48, 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNA- 
MENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In Forty-two 
coloured Plates, and containing about Three Ilundred Figures 
of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. Demy 4to, cloth, 
lettered, 1l. 11s. 6d. ; half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 


RBIS WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty Plates, 
containing Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beautifully 
coloured, Demy 4to, cloth, lettered, 2U, 2s,; half-bound, mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 2U. 10s. 

London: Wm. S. Osn and Co., Amen Corner. 


ene eS er eS SE ES 
OMPANION VOLUME TO HUMBOLDT’S 
COSMOS. A Comprehensive Atlas of Physical Geo- 
graphy. Constructed by A. Petermann, F.R.@.S., with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, embracing a general view of the Vhysical- 
Phenomena of the Globe, by the Rey. T. Mizner, M.A,, 
author of the ‘‘ Gallery of Nature,” &c. One vol., inperial 
4to, cloth, 21s. 
London: Wm. S. Ong and Co., Amen-corner. 


| Dyk HORTICULTURIST. The Culture 
and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing 
Garden explained to those having no previous knowledge in 
those departments. By J. 0. Loupon, F.L.S., H.8., wc. In. 
one vol., 8vo, cloth, lds, 

London: Wa. S. Ogg and Co., Amen-corner, 


In Weekly Numbers, price 2d., Stamped 8d., Monthly Parts. 
(Five Numbers), 1ld., 

yh COTTAGE GARDENER; or, a Practical 
Guide in every department of Horticulture, and Rural and. 

Domestic Economy. Conducted by Gronce W. Jounson, Esq., 

Editor of the “‘Gardener’s Almanack,” ‘‘ Modern Gardener’s- 

Dictionary,” &c.; and assisted by a staff of able contributors. 

A New Volume, with new features, has just commenced. 
Ww. S. Ong and Co., Amen-corner, London. 


METEOROLOGY.—Just published, price 1s., 
A MANUAL OF THE THERMOMETER AND» 
CLIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
By Jonn Henzy BeEviwwe, of the Royal Observatory. 


Also, by the same Author. 
A MANUAL OF THE BAROMETER. 
Edition, price 1s, 
London : R. and J. E. Tayton, Red-lion-court, Fleet-street, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

Me HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY, comprising 

the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the British 
Isles—arranged according to the Natural System. The Orders, 
Genera, and Species carefully analysed, so as to facilitate their 
discrimination. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, ac- 
cording to the Linnzan classification, and a Glossary of those 
terms most commonly in use. 

y Wa. STEELE, A.B., M.B., T.C.D., &. 

«* Here is another of those useful manuals which enable the 
student of British Botany to ascertain the names of plants 
without difficulty. The arrangement is clear, and the distri- 
bution of the type, though novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is, 
nevertheless, such as to catch the eye readily when once familiar 
with it. The book will be a very useful travelling companion.” 
—Professor Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Dublin: James M‘GLasuHan, 21, D’Olier-street. 
Wm. S. Onz and Co. Sold by all booksellers. 


se aka INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE.— 
London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road. India Pale Ale, 21s., 18 gallons; 
10s. 6d., 9 gallons ; Family Ale, 16s., 18 gallons.—CHas, ASHBY 
and Co. invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO— 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connaught- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’e-buildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co., 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anv EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES.—Messrs. S. ALLSopPp and Sons beg to call the atten- 
tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows :—61, King William-street, London ; Cook- 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham, 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 
: GENERAL EXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS anp FRUIT 
on WEDNESDAYS, June 12th and Jory 3d. AMERICAN 
PLANTS on SATURDAYS, May 25th and Jone Ist. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, only by orders from 
Fellows of the Society, price 5s, ; or on the days of Exhibition, 
7s. 6d. each, Each ticket will admit one person on any one of 
the above-named four days to the Collection of American 
pane oe any one day from the 2d to the 8th of June, both 
included, 


(PRE ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, under the patronage of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QuEEN, 

The SECOND EXHIBITION of the seagon will be held at the 
Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on WEDNESDAY, May 22d 
(open vo all exhibitors), when Prizes will be awarded for the 
following, productions, viz., for Miscellaneous, Orchids, and 


Specimen Plants; Pelargoniums, Cape Heaths, Azaleas, 


Tulips, Heartsease, and Vegetables. In addition to the prizes 
offered by the Society, Mr. R. J. Lawrence, of Hampton, offers 
5U. value of Tulips, selected from his bed when in bloom, for 
the letand 2d Prizes to Amateurs. The following Exhibitions 
will also take place at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on 
Wednesday, June 19th; Tuesday, July 23d; and Wednesday, 
September 4th. Lists of Prizes, and the Rules for Exhibition, 
may be obtained from JouN TAytor NevILxe, Secretary, 

Ebenezer House, Peckham, Sur rey. 

STAR NURSERY, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 
W R. BRAGG begs to inform the Floral Public 
e that his Annual Spring Catalogue contains Descriptive 
Lists of E. Foster’s new and superlative Pelargoniums ; the 
best varieties of Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Pansies, Roses, 
&c., and may be had on application, 

GIPSY PRIDE, by far the most successful Pelargonium of 
1849, may still be had ; also Constance, Conspicuum, Narcissus, 
Armida improved, and all the best show varieties of last and 
former years, in extra strong plants. 

NEW PANSY, HUNT’S “ HELEN,” has gained more first 
class certificates in 1819 than any other variety now offered, 
and, beyond doubt, is quite a leading white-ground flower ; 
plants are fine and healthy. 5s. each. 

GOLDEN YELLOW DAHLIA, OLIVER’S “ GOLDEN 
DROP,” gained four first prizes and first class certificates in 
1848, d&c., five of each in 1849, Plants in May, 10s. Gd. 

NEW FANCY DAHLIA, BRAGG’S “LADY GRENVILLE,” 
the most successful fancy Dahlia of the year ; colour, deep red, 
distinctly tipped with white ; as a guarantee for constancy, it 
has received 11 first class certificates, four extra money prizes, 
and two premier prizes in class showing. Plants in May, 
10s. 6d. Sound ground and pot roots of all the best Fancy 
and other Dahlias, at moderate prices.—May 18. 


NEW_DARK FUCHSIA—“ SIR J. FALSTAFF,” 
10s, 6d. per plant, one over whentwoareordered. Stron& 
plants of the above on application to C. TugRNER, Royal Nursery» 
Slough, Bucks. 


SELECT SELECTIONS OF PLANTS. 
ART anv NICKLIN, Frorisrs, Guildford, offer 

- healthy plants of the following. 

FUCHSIAS.—Alboni, Purity, Flavescens, Gem of the West, 
Splendida, Elegantissima, Criterion, Dr. Smith, Esteem, Ne 
plus Ultra, Corallina, Williamsii, Etiole de Versailles, Purpurea 
elegans, 8s. per doz., free by post. 

VERBEN AS.—General Cavaignac, Avalanche, Bride, Reine 
de jour, Eclipse, John Salter, Brilliant, Princess Alice, Lord 
of the Isles, Gem of the West, Eyebright, Cardinal, Duchess of 
Northumberland, Valentine de Saveuse, La Villegeoise, Orpha, 
Viscount de Sourval, Heloise, Vulcan Superb, Lady of the 
Lake, Morphe, Tommy, Royal Purple, 12s, per doz., purchaser’s 
selection. 

GERANIUM—Queen of Summer, 2s. 6d, each, 

Geraniums, Petunias, Phlox, Anagallis, Heliotrope, &., 4s, 
per doz. 

Packages free on South-Western or Eastern Railways. 


[MPORTANT TO HORTICULTURISTS. — All 
question of doubt is satisfactorily removed as to the utility 

‘of ROBERTS'S STRAWBERRY TILES, by the following tes- 

timonial, extracted from a letter dated the 11th inst, :— 

“Sir, —Will you be good enough to forward, per first goods 
train, five pounds’ worth of your Strawberry ‘Tiles. I think 
this order will convince you of the high estimation in which 
your Tiles are held byme. I now think them an indispensable 
article in a garden ; for, with them, I can depend on a first-rate 
crop, and every berry in the greatest perfection, which I could 
ot say before I had the assistance of your Tiles ; and if Gentle- 
men and Ladies were aware of half the dirt they eat in using 
Strawberries frown without the Tiles, I am certain that alone 
would bring their use into every garden, But that is not all; 
their use lessens the labour of watering, which is a great thing 
indeed where few hands are employed. (Signed) D. Jouns, 
Gardener to Charles Hoare, Esq., Luscombe Gardens, Dawlish, 
Devon.” —N.B, The writer of the above had upwards of 1000 of 
the Tiles last year, 

An Iilustrated Pampblet can be had for three postage stamps, 
©0 application to Mr, Jonn Rozerts, 34, Hastcheap, London, 


OR SALE, ENTIRE, OR IN ALLOTMENTS.— 
COFFEE ESTATE ON THE NILGHERRIES, PKE- 
SIDENCY OF MADRAS, 

“Carry the plantation to the Cooly, instead of the Cooly to 
the plantation.”—Lorp Jonn Russex’s Speech on Cooly Inimi- 
gration to the West Indies. 

A COFFEE PLANTATION at Walaghat, Koondah Moun- 
tains, near Ootacamund, Nilgherrie Hills, consisting of 400 
cawnies (about 500 acres), deep soil of disintegrated granite and 
vegetable matter; 105 acres have been felled and cleared, 65 
acres are planted with Coffee, of which 57 acres will be in 
bearing in 1851, The forest consists of trees growing close 
together, perfectly straight, of great girth and upwards of 40 
yards in height. The elevation is 4000 feet above the sea, the 
climate is rainy, and the thermometer ranges between 60° and 
75°, Fahr., in the shade, There are two large streams, with 
water to drive machinery all the year round. There is a 
furnished Dwelling-house, walls of granite 3 feet thick, and 
52 feet in length by 24 feet; a range of Out-houses, Cooly 
Houses, extensive Nurseries, containing several hundred 
thousand Plants ready for transplanting, Tools, &c., and 
abundance of Building Material. There are Grape Plants for 
a small Vineyard, and a young Orchard of Mulberries, Peaches, 
Bananas, Plantains, Pines, Oranges, Sugar-cane, &c. The 
Estate is 5 miles from the bottom of the Ghaut, 16 miles from 
Edduana, whence there is water carriage to Calicut. The public 
road runs through the Estate, the land is sheltered by high 
mountains ; labour is abundant at 4 rupees (8s.) per month. The 
purchaser will hold the land free for 30 years; after which it 
will be subject to the ordinary land-tax, on condition of bringing 
the one-half of the forest land into cultivation within 13 years. 
—Apply to H. Hutson, Esq., at Dr. F. Farre’s, 25, New Bridge- 
street, London; or to H. V. Conotiy, Eeq., Collector of Ma- 
labar; or to W. H. Stainsanx, Esq., proprietor of an ad- 
joining plantation ; and, for reference, to Ricuarp OwEN, Esq., 
F.R.S., 42, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; or Messrs. STAINBANK, 147, 
Leadenhall-street, London. 


VALUABLE HARDY CONIFER A\.— This being 


the best season for planting out these important Orna- 
mental Trees, the following are offered as some of the most 
desirable of the hardy species. They are especially recom- 
mended as being all RAISED FROM SEEDs, none being either 
grafted or cutting plants. Many other species besides those 


enumerated may be obtained. 3.0 ° 8.d 
sod s d| Pinus cembra...2 6to5 0 
AbiesBrunoniana,3 6 to7 6 3, cembroides 5 0 
» Douglasii roe Oo » excelsa ...1 6G—7 6 
», Pinsapo a » Fremontiana 42 0 
Araucaria imbricata »,  insignis..2 6—7 6 
2 6to5d 0 x,  Gordoniana 21 0 

Cedrus Africanus, x» Grenvillee. ... 42 9 
Silver Cedar of 9»  Macrocarpa .., 21 0 
Mount Atlas... 2 6tol0 6 » Sabiniana ... 21 0 
Cedrus Deodar...1 6 told 6 »» Maritime decorte 3 6 
Cryptomeria ja- » muricata axe Seen 
ponica .. 9 0 — 105s, » radiata BS cea 
Cupressus Goveniana 21 0 y,  tuberculata ... 42 0 
” macro- »»  Winchesteriana 42 0 
carpa ... .«.5 O—10 6 » occidentalis ... 10 6 
Picea Nordmanniana 5 0 s» Gerardianal 6—5 0 
Pinus Benthamiana 21 0 Montezume .,. 7 6 


” 
RoBert GLENDINNING, Chiswick Nursery, near London. 


ASS anp BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 

CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
newest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
erinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, &e. 

Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 
receiving a supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 
prices. 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


Y ELLOW GLOBE MANGOLD WURZEL SEED, 

of 1849, warranted true——A Ton weight, or Sacks of 
1 cwt., may be had of Messrs, JexEs and Oo,, Northampton, at 
30s, per 112 lbs. 


ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA.—LARGE RED-FLOWERING 
EVERGREEN ESCALLONIA. 

MESSRS. VEITCH anv SON have much pleasure 

I in calling attention to the above beautiful Escallonia 

(figured in Curtis's Botanical Magazine for October 1849, and 

therein described as ‘‘assuredly the handsomest of all the 


known species,”) It has proved a perfectly hardy evergreen 
Shrub, having stood in the open border during the last severe 
winter, free from injury, without any protection whatever. The 
foliage is a dark glossy green, habit compact and good, and an 
abundant bloomer through the summer and autumn; it is 
altogether a very fine plant, and one they can confidently 
recommend, Fine well-established plants on and after the 
ist of June at 21s, each; one plant over to the trade on every 
three taken. A coloured Plate and letter-press description may 
be had (postage free) on application enclosing six postage 
stamps. 

Also ready, on and after the Ist of June, the following new 
and desirable plants, viz, OXALIS ELEGANS, Elegant Wood- 
Sorrel from Peru,—This beautiful Oxalis, figured and described 
in Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening for October 1849, also in 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine for January last, was exhibited 
and received a medal at the London Horticultural Society’s 
meeting in Regent-street, July 1848. It has stood three winters 
uninjured, without shelter, in the open border, and may there- 
fore be considered a hardy plant. It is an abundant bioomer, 
flowering from June till November, and a very desirable and 
showy plant for the flower-garden. Good established plants 
5s, each, or six plants to the trade for 21s. 

CALCEOLARIA GRANDIS.—A dwarf, compact, evergreen, 
shrubby, Peruvian species, with green glossy foliage, and an 
abundant bloomer ; exhibited at Chiswick, May 1849, when the 
large silver medal was awarded it. Good established plants 
53, each, or six plants to the trade for 2ls.—Exeter, May 18. 


THE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIs, 
Mi ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBL E, of the Bag- 
shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
out the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
ness of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
ticulars proudly refer their patrors to the highest authorities, 
viz., Dr. Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April 13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 
present year. Strong healthy planta, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 21s. each.—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey. 
EXOTIC AND INDIGENOUS FERN SEEDS, 
William MAY, F.H.S., begs to announce to the 
admirers of this interesting group of Plants, that he has 
been presented with a Collection of Seeds from one of the moat 
celebrated growers in this country, consisting of 60 distinct 
species and varieties, which will be sent, post free, on receipt 
of 20s,—The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire, May 18. 


A CHIMENES TUGWELLIANA.— This beautiful 


Achimenes was raised by Mr. Carmichael, gardener to 
G. C. Tugwell, Esq., Crowe Hall, Bath. It was the admira- 
tion of all who saw it in bloom, and the following opinions 
were expressed upon its merits : 

“AcHIMENES: JV, C. Your hybrid between A, patens and 
A. longiflora, with deep violet-purple flowers, about the size of 
those of A. patens, is a decided cross, and is a very beautiful 
thing, nice in colour.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 11, 1849. 

‘© ACHIMENES: William Carmichael. Your hybrid between 
A. patens and A, longiflora is distinct from both the flowers, 
being about the size of A. longiflora, with a colour interme- 
diate betwixt the parents. It is undoubtedly a desirable ac- 
quisition to this already useful and ornamental class of plants,” 
—Gardeners’ Journal, August 18, 1849, 

R, GLENDINNING possessing the whole stock of the above 
desirable Achimenes, will be prepared to send out good plants 
the first week in June, at 7s.6d.each. For every three ordered 
one extra will be added.—Chiswick Nursery, near London, 


ZALEA INDICA.—This splendid tribe of Plants 

is now in FULL BLOOM at Messrs. Lane and Son’s 

Nurseries, Great Berkhamstead, which are only a short dis- 

tance from the Station on the London and North-Western 

Railway. A visit would amply repay all those interested in 
these plants, the mass of bloom being beyond description, 


HE NEWEST AND MOST. BEAUTIFUL 

PLANTS FOR BEDDING OUT can now be supplied by 
YOUELL and Co,, comprising the most distinct and striking 
varieties of recent introduction, at 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s, per doz., 
viz, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, Antirrhinums, Anagallis, 
Bouyardias, Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, Cupleas, Carna- 
tions, Geraniums (scarlet and fancy kinds), Heliotropes, Lan- 
tanas, Lobelias, Lychnis, Mesembryanthemums, Nemophila ma- 
culata, Pansies, Pentstemons, Phloxes, Salvias, Double White 
Rockets, Zauschneria, &c., of which Catalogues can be had on 
application,—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellingto® 
Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to offer the fol- 
lowing New and Select Plants : 


Scarlet Geranium, ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief ” 
re i “Excellence” .., a “90 
Allowance, on each, to the Trade, if three are taken, 
NEW FUCHSIAS (Henderson’s). 

Prince of Orange, Fair Rosamond, Don Giovanni, Sims 
Reeves, Pearl of England, Grand Master, and Confidence, The 
set of seven for 3Us., with the usual discount to the Trade, 

BEDDING PLANTS, 


«+» L0s.6d, 
7 6 


Bouvardia _leiantha, Lopezia villosa, very 
orange .., « 53,00, fine for winter 
5, Jacquini ,., wr 6 blooming . 18.6d. 
Cuphea Pellerii aon 0 3) WMiniata, do. ..,1 6 
3, Miiniata speciosa, »» Miniata superba, 
fine are .d 0 do. A) rh Leet 
»» Donckelaarii rac) alts} Mimulus rubinus seal a 
3, Moribunda grandi- x, Tubescens aie) 
flora ce won O 3» Sir Robert Peel... 1 0 
Calceolaria sulphurea y» Purpureus macu. 
splendens Ee aeLO latus cele 0 
Gaillardia splendidis- Petunia viridis margi-. 
sima on celina nata if wasj0y 6, 
Heliotropium corymbo- Pentstemon azureum, 
sum ade ae true 3 i. 
Lantana delicatissima 2 6 | ,, heterophyllum ,,,1 6 
» Sellowii grandi- »» gentianoides 
flora aa ceca O, Buckii sehen 
», trifoliata .., cerigtay <8 3» Sentianoides 
Lobelia erinus maxima, Clowesii... geet bout) 
9d., or 8s. per doz. Phlox Drummondii atro- 
3, erinus lilacina, 9d. purpurea 0 9 
or 8s, per doz, oS 3» Jarrattii ...1 6 
») coronopifolia, a Naess y, Leopoildina 1 6 
dwarf shrubby co yy oculata iets 
variety ... eo Salvia Lambinonii, rich 
Verbena _ geranifolia, plum purple Tou 
novel ion ree Ol », Species alba 2 6 
NEW HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
Campanula nobilis Potentilla Menziesii ... 2s.0d. 


AID jess ie « 7s.6d, | Primula nigra pleno .,,10 6 
Dielytraspectabile .,.5 0 Scutellaria macrantha 3 6 
Funkia grandiflora ...3 6 ys canescens aeGes FO 

SELECT PLANTS, 
Cheenesthes lanceolata, Siphocampylus lanceo- 


true ©... sch wee 3S. 60, latus ... ve a. 05.00, 
Hibiscus longipedun- Solanum = somnicula- 

culatus ND va 0 tum, a large deep 
Manonia crotolarioides lilac flower, and a 


purple wh "2 


Sc profuse bloomer ,,.3 6 
Oxalis caprina, fine 


Tropeolum Smithii ...2 6 

large yellow, like Veronica Andersonii...10 6 

“ Boweii” coy ds 0 Maurandéya Emeryana 2 0 

The Trade supplied, 

N.B. Descriptive Priced Catalogues of all the New Bedding 
and Softt-wooded Plants are just published, and will be sent oa 
application. Also Lists of Greenhouse and Stove Plants, dc. 

E. G, H. has at the present time in his establishment a few 
excellent Gardeners, waiting for engagements, who can be 
highly recommended, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCTETY, 


REGENT’S PARK. 


AWARD OF PRIZES AT THE EXHIBITION HELD MAY 8ru, 1850. 


EXTRA GOLD MEDAL. 
Mr. MAY, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing Park, for 30 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Gardener to C, B. Warner, Hsq., Hoddesdon, 
Herts, for 25 Exotic Orchids 
MEDIUM GOLD MEDAL. 
Mr. COLE, Gardener to H, Colyer, Esq., Dartford, Kent, for 30 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr, GREEN, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Cheam, 
20 Steve and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr. MYL ° \\, Gardener to J. Rucker, 
15 (x, Heaths 
Mr, MAY, Gardener to Mrs, Lawrence, for 12 Greenhouse 


Azaleas . : 
Mr, SCHROEDER, Stratford-green, for 15 Exotic Orchids 


GOLD MEDAL. 

Mr, TAYLOR, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., Streatham, Surrey, 
for 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

Mr, SMITH, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq. Crown Hill, Nor- 
wood, for 15 Cape Heaths 

Messrs. ROLLISSON, Nureerymen, Tooting, Surrey, for 12 Cape 
Heaths 

Messrs, FRAZER, Nurserymen, Lea-bridge-road, Leyton, 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas 

Mr, DOBSON, Gardener to E. Beck, Esq., Worton Cottage, Isle- 
worth, for 10 Exotic Orchids 

Mr. COCK, Chiswick, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

Mr. DOBSON, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

Messrs. LANE and SON, Nurserymen, Great Berkampstead, 
Herts, for 12 Roses, in pots 

Messrs. PAUL and SON, Nurserymen, Cheshunt, Herts, for 12 
Roses, in pots 


LARGE SILVER-GILT MEDAL. 

Mr, CROXFORD, Gardener to H. Barnes, Hsq., Stamford-hill, 
for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

Mr, GREEN, for 6 Greenhouse Azaleas 

Mr, FRANKLIN, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, for 15 Exotic 
Orchids 

Mr. FRANCIS, Nurseryman, Hertford Nursery, Herts, for 12 
Roses, in pots 

A, ROWLAND, Esq., Lewisham, Kent, for 8 Roses, in pots 


LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 


Mr. COLE, for 15 Cape Heaths 
Messrs. FAIRBAIRN, Nurserymen, 


Surrey, for 


Esq., Wandsworth, for 


for 


Clapham, for 12 Cape 


Heaths 

Messrs. VEITCH and SON, Nurserymen, Exeter, for 12 Cape 
Heaths 

Messrs. LANE and SON, for 12 Greenhouse Azaleas 

Mr, ROBINSON, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq,., Thames- bank, 
Pimlico, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

Mr, GAINES, Nurseryman, Battersea, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 
8-inch pots 

Mr, PARKER, Gardener to J, H, Oughton, Esq., Surrey, for 6 
Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 

Mr. ROBINSON, for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 


SILVER-GILT MEDAL, 

Messrs. FRAZER, for 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

Mr, LAYBANK, Gardener to I. Maudslay, Esq., Norwood, for 
10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

Mr, GREEN, for 6 tall Cacti 

Mr, MAY, Gardener to E. Goodhart, Esq., Langley Park, Kent, 
for 6 Cape Heaths 

Mr, PARKER, for 6 Cape Pelargoniums 

Mr. FALCONER, Gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., Cheam, Surrey, 
for 6 Greenhouse Azaleas 

Mr, GAINES, for 6 Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 

R. MOSELY, Esq., Pine-apple-place, Maida-hill, for 6 Fancy 
Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

A, STAINS, Esq., Middlesex-place, 
Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

Mr. GAINES, for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

Mr. TERRY, Gardener to Lady Puller, Youngsbury, Herts, for 
8 Roses, in pots 

Messrs. LANE and SON for 6 Yellow Roses, in pots 

Messrs. LUCOMBE and PINCE, Nurserymen, Exeter, for Den- 
drobium cerulescens (single specimen) 


New-road, for 6 Fancy 


\ SILVER MEDAL. 
Messrs. PAMPLIN, Nurserymen, Walthamstow, Essex, for 20 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr, BRUCE, Gardener to B. Miller, Esq., Colyer’s-wood, Lower 
Tooting, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr. DENNET, Gardener to W. H. Gilliot, Esq., Clapham-park, 
Surrey, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mesers, VEITCH and SON, for Medinilla bracteata (new plant) 
Messrs. LUCOMBE and PINORK, for Gardenia malleifera ; also 
for Clerodendron Benthamiana (new plant) 
Mr, WILLIAMS, Gardener to Miss Traill, Hayes’-place, Brom- 
ley, Kent, for 6 Cape Heaths 
Mr, DENNET, Gardener to W. H. Gilliot, Esq., 
house Azaleas 
A. STAINS, Dsq., for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 
Messrs. HENDERSON, Nurserymen, Pine-apple-place, 
Cinerarias 
SMALL SILVER MEDAL. 
Mr, WILLIAMS, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr, MALYON, Blackheath, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
Mr. MAY, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, for Pimelea spectabilis 
Mr. SLOWE, Gardener to R. Baker, Esq., Bayfordbury-park, 
for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants [rare) 
Messrs. VEITCH and SON, for Saccolabium miniatum (new or 
Messrs, ROLLISSON, for Cypripedium Lowei 
Messrs, VEITCH and SON, for Cinchona lanceolata (new 
Orchid), a plant of economical interest 
Mr. COLE, for Correct Labels in Class Ist 
Mr, SCHROEDER, for Correct Labels in Class 2d 
Mr, TURNER, Gardener to C, Williams, Esq., Holloway, for 
12 Alpines 
. GREEN, for 6 Cape Heaths 
. DOBSON, for “ Rosa,” a seedling Pelargonium of 1849 
. TURNER, Slough, for 24 Pansies 
. HENDERSON, Nurseryman, Wellington-road, for 6 Cine- 
rarias 
. ROSER, Gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., 
Surrey, for 8 Roses in pots 
r, FRANCIS, for 6 yellow Roses in pots 
. STANLY, Gardener to H. Berens, Esq., Sideup, Kent, for 


6 Calceolarias 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
Mr. STANLY, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants [specimen) 
Messrs. VEITCH and SON, for Boronia spathulata (single 
Messrs, LUCOMBE and PINCE, for Hoya imperialis (ditto) 
Messrs, LANE and SON, for Rhododendron Gibsonii (ditto) 
Messrs. VEITCH and SON, for Dendrobium creaticum, for Den- 
drobium sp. from Central India, for Pimelea Niessbergiana, 
for Dielytra spectabilis, and for Stylidium ciliare (now or 
rare Orchids and others in bloom) 
Mr. TAYLOR, Gardener to J, Coster, Esq., for Pimelea 
Niessbergiana 
Messrs. HENDERSON, Pine-apple-place, for Acacia grandis, 
for Pimelea Niessbergiana, and for Pimelea Verschatfeltiana 


for 6 Green- 


for 6 


Streatham, 


Mr, WILLIAMS, Gardener to C. B, Warner, Esq., for Correct 
Labels in Class 1st 

Messrs. VEITCH and SON, for Correct Labels in Class 2d 

Mr. WOOD, Norwood, for 12 Alpines 

Mr, BRAGG, Nurseryman, Slough, for 24 Pansies 

Mr. ROBINSON, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for 6 Cine- 
rarias 

Messsrs, PAUL and SON, for 6 yellow Roses in pots 

CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

Mr. YOUNG, Gardener to C. Barron, Esq., Camberwell, for 10 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

Messrs. ROLLISSON, for Epacris miniata 

Mr. STANLY, for Hovea sp. 

Mr, TAYLOR, for Correct Labels in Class 1st 

Mr, WOOLEY, for Correct Labels in Class 2d 

Messrs, LUCOMBE and PINCE, for Erica Hanburyana, for E. 
cinnabarina, for E. Barnesii, and for E, Ruckeri (seedling 
Heaths) 

Mr. EPPS, Nurseryman, Maidstone, Kent, for ‘‘ Ne plus ultra,” 
a seedling Heath 

Mr. IVERY, Nurseryman, Peckham, for 6 Cinerarias 

Mr. HENDERSON, Wellington-road, for “‘ Lady Hume Camp- 
bell” and for “Madame Sontag ” (Seedling Cinerarias) 

Messrs. HENDERSON, Pine-apple-place, for “Jetty Trefiz,” a 
seedling Cineraria. R. MaRnoce, 


EW BLUE VERBENA—“ MRS. MILLS,” with 
white centre, of the finest shape and habit; equally 
adapted for bedding or pot culture, warranted much the best 
of its class. 
C. Turner has some strong plants left of the above at 5s. each, 
one plant over for every two ordered.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 


OME GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE BY 
GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH WESTERN, OR SOUTH 
EASTERN RAILWAYS. perlb, per gal. 
THE ASHCROFT SWEDE TURNIP.—This is 
decidedly the best of all Swedes; it is very large 
and better shaped than the Liverpool Swede, which 
it somewhat resembles ; it is perfectly hardy, and 
being of quick and strong growth it is so soon in 
rough leaf as to be much less subject to suffer from 
attacks of the fly. The colour is yellow, with pur- 
ple top_.. =e es 230 ee ane cae 
EARLY SIX WEEKS TURNIP.—An excellent 
sort for early sowing to feed off for Wheat. A 
Field of these Turnips grown (from Messrs, Sutton’s 
Seed) by Mr. E. W. Moore, at Coleshill, gained the 
201, prize at the Farringdon Agricultural Show in 
December last... cre ae es ce wee 

SUTTON’S PURPLE-TOP YELLOW HYBRID. 
—This sort is equal to a fine yellow Swede, may be 
sown much later, and keeps well till spring ... ae ee 

DALE’S HYBRID.—A fine green-top Turnip... 0 10 

YELLOW TANKARD.—Very excellent sae BLL 

LINCOLNSHIRE RED.—The original stock of 
this superior New Turnip was presented to J. S, and 
Sons by Philip Pusey, Esq., UP. «. os Pee a a fa ie 

Liverpool Swedes, Laing’s, Matson’s, Fettercairn, and other 
Swedes. Fine Green-round, Globe, Tankards, and other Tur- 
nips, true stocks of home growth, 20s. to 30s, per bushel (as 
see Sutton’s Agricultural Seed Catalogue). True Italian Rye 
Grass, 6s. Gd, per bushel, Fresh imported Lucerne, 80s, per 
ewt. White Mustard Seed, 10s. per bushel. French Furze, 
1s, per lb,, and all other Agricultural Seeds at lowest market 
prices. 

JOHN SUTTON and SONS, Nos. 7 and 8, Market-place, 
Reading, Berks, confidently recommend the above articles as 
being of very superior quality ; they beg also to refer to their 
Advertisement which appeared on the last page of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle on the 30th of March, by which it will be seen that 
they supply GRASS SEEDS FOR PERMANENT PASTURE, 
either separate or mixed, AT MUCH LOWER PRICES than those 
usually charged, Carriage free, as sce above. 


1s 0d} 63 0d 


OT ees WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 


Horticulturists, and allinterested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEANr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging Hooks 

Bills 

Borders, various pat- 
terns 

Botanical Boxes 

Cases of Pruning In- 
struments 

Chaff Engines 

Chaff Knives 

Daisy Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock Spuds 

Draining Tools 

Edging Irons and 
Shears 


Pick Axes 
Potato Forks 
Pruning Bills 
Knives, various 
Saws 

»» scissors 

»» Shears [riety. 
Rakes in great va- 
Reaping Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe Stones 
Shears, various 
Sickles 
Sickle Saws 
Spades and Shovels 
Spuds 
Switch Hooks 


Garden Scrapers 
Grape Gatherers and 
Scissors 
Gravel Rakes and} ,, 
Sieves 9 
Greenhouse Doors 
and Frames 
Hammers 
Hand-glass Frames 
Hay Knives 
Hoes of every pattern 
Horticultural Ham- 
mers and Hatchets 
Hotbed Handles 
Ladies’ Set of Tools 
Labels, various pat- 
terns, in zinc, por- 


Thistle Hooks 
Transplanting Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing Irons 
Wall Nails 
Watering Pots 
Weed Extractorsand 
Hooks 
»,» Loops Wheelbarrows 
»» Jollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G, and J. Deane are! Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st,, London-bridge. 


TULIPS. 

T° BE SOLD, by Private Contract, on WEDNES- 

DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 21st, 22d, and 23d 
instant, at Park Cottage, Charlton Park, Cheltenbam, where 
the same may be viewed daily, a very choice collection of 
TULIPS, containing an extensive variety of the best sorts, late 
the property of Mr. James Barney, deceased ; also a variety of 
Seedling and other Pansies, Polyanthuses, &c,, amongst which 


Flower Scissors 
») Stands in Wires 
and Iron 
Fumigators 
GalvanicBordersand 
Plant Protectors 
Garden Chairs and 
Seats 


celain, &c, 
Lines and Reels 
Marking Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic Wire 
Milton Hatchets 
Mole Traps 
Mowing Machine 


are many prize flowers. 
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PLANTS, NEW AND"SELECT. 
ASS snp ROWN are now sending out the follow~ 
ing choice selections. Their Descriptive Catalogue may 
be had by inclosing four penny stamps. 
GERANIUMS. 

Twelve of the following, all new varieties of last season, for 
42s. ; or Purchaser’s selection, 55s.: Topping’s Brilliant and 
Hlegans, Moyle’s Crusader, Rolla, Prometheus, and Sparkler ; 
Beck’s Delicatissima, Emilia, Princess, Refulgent, Symmetry, 
Sundown, and Harlequin ; Story’sMont Blanc, No.1; Whomes’ 
Windsor Castle, Queen Victoria, and Princess Helena, 

Twelve of the following choice varieties for 21s. ; Purchaser’s 
selection, 25s.: Hoyle’s Augusta, Isabella, and Josephus; 
Beck’s Crusader, Desdemona, Gigantic, Qulielma, HMonera, 
Isabella, Mare Antony, Margaretta, Mustee, Rosy Circle, and 
Zenobia ; Lyne’s Fire-fly, Forget-me-Not, Jenny Lind, Marmion, 
Merry Monarch, and Peri; Foster’s Magog, Orion, Duke of 
Hamilton, and Grandis; Begum, Thanderer, Black Prince, 
Duchess of Leinster, Flora’s Flag, Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs, 
Brock, and Sarah Jane. 

Twelve fine show varieties, 12s.; 25 ditto, 22s. ; 50 ditto, 40s. 
Good old named sorts, 6s. to 98. per doz. ; Scarlets, 63, to 98 


per dozen. 
FANCY GERANIUMS, 

Twelve of the following for 15s, ; Purchaser’s selection, 20s. : 
Shepherd’s Beauty of Winchester, Lady Rivers, and Queen 
Victoria ; Chauviere’s Annais, Bouquet tout fait ; Jehu superb, 
Maid of Anjou, Statuiski, and Zelia; Ambrose’s Jenny Lind ; 
Henderson’s Madame Grisi, Jehu, Jehu Improved; Katinka 
Black Prince, La Belle d@’Africana, Lady Flora Hastings, an 


Yeatmanianum, 
FUCHSIAS. ¢ 
Twelve of the following new varieties for 15s,; Purchaser’s 
selection, 18s.: Low’s Splendida, Story’s Elegantissima, New. 
toniensie, and Gem of the West ; Smith’s Lord Nelson, Eastern 
Beauty, and Ne plus ultra; Turville’s Elegance, Gem, Fire 
King, Shylock, and Beauty of Chelmsford ; Tiley’s Sir Charles 
Napier; Miellez’s General Negrier ; Pope’s Criterion ; Mayle’s 
Purity, Kendall’s Elizabeth; Barnes’ Rev. Freeman, 

12 superior older vara, 93, 0d | 12 fine varieties 58. 0d 
25 do. do, 17 6 | 25 do. fs «+» 10 0 
Fifty varieties, in very choice assortment, 253, 
PETUNIAS. t¢ 

Twelve of the following for 12s, ; Purchaser’s selection, 15s. ¢ 
Bass’s Brilliant, Beauty of Suffolk, Delicata, Hesperus, Nymph, 
Spotted Beauty, Renown, and Telegraph; Barnes’ Exquisite, 
Splendens, and Resplendens; Louis Buonaparte, Striata Per- 
fecta, Othello, Centurion, Maculata, Romulus, Rosctta, Una, 
and Rosamond. 

12 fine showy varieties 5s. 0d 12 superior varieties ... 93,02 
25 do, do. ...10 0 |25 do, do. sop AD Tae 
VERBENAS. ¢ 

Twelve of the following, all new varieties of last season, 12s, : 
Barker’s Cardinal,* Junius,* Eyebright, Duchess of Northum. 
berland, Miss Thorold,* and Lord of the Isles ; Wyness’ Princess 
Alice ;* Smith’s Napier, Burgundy, Psyche,* War Eagle,* 
Lady Russell, and Queen of the French; Epps’ Eclipse * and 
Eppsii;* Ivery’s Union Jack* and Attraction; ChyrLuviere’s 
John Salter, General Lamoriciere, Chauverii,* Rosati, and 
Madame Ravershon; Dufoy’s Apollon* and Morphee ;* 
Young’s Royal Purple and Brilliant: Barnes’ Queen of Sum- 
mer ;* and Joiris’ La Candeur, 
12 fine showy varieties 4s.0d 
25 do. HO;\.,90 Bee do. ae 

Fifty varieties, in choice assortment, 20s. Those of the 
above Verbenas marked thus (*) are best adapted for bedding, 
being of good habit, and of bright showy colours, and can be 
had by the dozen, or half-dozen of each sort, at 9s, per dozen, 
with the following at 6s.; not less than six of each: 

Robinson’s Defiance Barker’s St. Margaret 

Ivery’s Emperor of China White Perfection 

Englefieldiana Amulet (iilac). 

DAHLIAS, i 
12 superior vars, of 1849 21s, 0d | 12 fancy vars. of 1849 .,, 18s, 0d 
12 fine varieties .. 5 © |12 fine faney vars. .. 5 0 
25 ~— ditto "i ... 10 0 | 12 superior ditto on BD 
12 superior ditto 9 0 | 50 vars., including new 0 
98.00 
TB! 


12 superior varieties ... 73.6d 
do, ~, 12 0 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. t 
63. 0d | 12 superior varieties ... 
.. 10 6 |25 do. Gos vsenil 
Forty varieties, in choice assortment, 30s, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
12 fine showy varieties 15s. 0d | 12extrachoice varieties 253, 0d 
25 do. do. ... 28 0 | 50 fine varieties... 
Greenhouse Climbing Plants, 12 select varieties, 12s, 
Stove Plants, 12 fineand select varieties, 18s. 
4Achimenes, 6 splendid new varieties, 7s. 6d. 
5 12 fine and select varieties, 6s. 
Gloxinias, 12 varieties, 15s. ; 6 superior new varieties, 9s. 
Azalea indica, 12 fine varieties, 18s. ; 6 superior do., 10s. 
Cinerarias, 12 fine named varieties for 10s. 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 100 showy varieties, 30s. ; 50 do., 
18s. ; 25 do., 10s. ; 100 superior, 50s, ; 50-do., 32s. ; 25 do., 17s. 6d. 
Hardy Rock Plants, 25 varieties, 12s. ; 12 do,, 7s. 6d. 
+Phlox, 12 fine varieties, 6s. ; 12 superior do,, 9s. 
Antirrhinume, 12 fine varieties, 63. ; 12 superior do., 103, 
Roses, 12 fine autumnal blooming varieties, in pots, 12s, 
NEW PLANTS, strong and well established, 
Gloxinia Grandis, each, 5s. 0d , Liebegia speciosa, each, 38, 6d 
= Wortleyana... 2 6 | Luculia Pinciana ae 
Geranium Magnificent 21 0 | Tritonia aurea, 53.6d.to7 6 
Chirita Moonii... ... 2 6 | Fuchsia spectabile, ¢ 
ZAschynanthus speciosus3 6 2s. 6d. to 
Indigofera decora 6 | Fuchsia 
Verbena Magnificent +...2 6 alpat ..» -¥4 
CHOICE SEEDLING PETUNIAS.+ 
Magnificent Orion Cassandra 
Castor Pollux Syren 
For description see Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 14, 20, and 27. 
The set 22s. 6d. ; usual allowance to the Trade. 
Those marked t can be sent free by post if required, 
Goods sent carriage free to London, aud with all orders of 
40s, and upwards extra plants presented. Remittances re- 
quested from unknown correspondents, Post-office orders 
to be made payable to Bass and Brown, or STEPHEN Brown. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


R, GLENNY REQUESTS that all Communi- 

cations to him upon the subject of Sales, Valuations, 
attendance as Judge, or respecting the ** Country Gentleman,” 
Cottage, Villa, Farm, and Garden Newspaper, may be ad- 
dressed 420, Strand, or ‘‘Seottish Agriculturist’s Journal” 
Office, St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh. 


TO EMIGRANTS. 


ORTY ACRES of LAND (five acres broken up, 
fenced, and sown), a good substantial LOG HOUSE, and 
a free passage to any balloted family of the PorTer's Joint 
Srock EMIGRATION SOCIETY AND SAviNGs’ FUND, enrolled under 
Act of Parliament. Contributions—Tiree pence per week ; 
every 11. 1s. 6d. constituting a Share, and giving the right ‘to 
ballot, Open to men ofalltrades. One Bstate of 1600 Acres, 
called Potterville, already peopled ; and Firry THOUSAND 
Acres now in course of peopling. The latter is called Eman- 
cipation Ferry, is situate on the Fox River, near Fort Winne- 
bago, in the state of Wisconsin, United States, North America, 
and has received Six Hundred Families in the course of the 
last eighteen months,—For particulars apply to the Agent and 
Founder, Mr. Witt1am Evans, Examiner Oflice, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries. 
Protection to Emigrants and Passage 
ping Office of the Society’s Agent, WiLLIAM EVANS, 
street, Liverpool, : 


12 fine varieties 
25 do, 


ee 


corymbiflora. 


arranged at the Ship- 
104, Dale- 
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VF, OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.— 
Admission every day in WHITSUN WEEK, except 
Saturday, at SIXPENCE each person, 


ANECROFT NURSERY, STOWMARKET, 
SUFFOLK.—All Persons who claim any Debts against 
the Estate and Effects of the late Mr, SAMUEL GIRLING, 
Florist and Nurseryman, deceased, who have not received a 
Dividend upon the amount thereof, are requested immediately 
to apply for the paymentof the Dividend to me, at Peasenhall, 
near oxford, that the final Dividend may shortly be made.— 
WILLIAM Giniine, Peasenhall, May 18. 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850.—No 

grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 

exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed varieties, 

Messrs. Maxie and Co. will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants. From the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment from us. They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times, 

No. 4, Drapem, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
with two blooms, May 8th, and was awarded an extra prize, 
Judges’ opinion : ‘ By far the best ever raised.” 

Those in bloom will be exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 
park June shows, The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants. Circulars can be had. Also Mr. Hoyles’ superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong blooming plants being left. 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, &c., including every 
Dovelty of the season.—105, New-street, Birmingham. 


HOLLYHOCK SEED. ( 
J KITLEY begs to inform the Admirers of the 
e HOLLYHOCK, that he has a small quantity of SEED 
Sayed from very choice double varieties of all colours, a packet 
of which will be sent post free, on the receipt of postage stamps 
to the amount of 2s. Gd., or in 18 named varieties, for 5s,— 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, May 18. 


the entire Stock of 

a_very brilliant SCARLET GERANIUM, named 
‘ADMIRAL VON TROMP,” recommends it with the greatest 
confidence to his kind Patrons, feeling assured that it will 
give entire satisfaction, as itis one of the most profuse bloomers 
known ; in growth, the habit of Tom Thumb. E, D, has much 
pleasure in offering the above at 18s, per dozen, or 2s, each ; 
good Plants in pots are now ready. 

E, D. begs to inform the Lovers of ROSES that they are now 
in full bloom, in pots, in the Rose-house, and solicits his 
Friends’ inspection of them, E. D, has been successful in 
raising large quantities of Geraniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
&c., for turning out into the flower-borders, at 4s, per dozen ; 
extra large size, és. E. D. informs his Friends that he has no 
Seed Shop in London,—Catalogues to be had on application at 
the Nurseries, Loughborough-road, Brixton, near London, 


ENDLE’S PRICED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 

*) JUST PUBLISHED, and can be had for one postage stamp. 
Ever since our invention of the “ Tank System of 
Heati ¢ Horticultural Buildings” (for which a Gold 
Medal’ was unanimously awarded to us by the Royal 
Devon ‘nd Cornwall Horticultural Society) we have 
been enabled to propagate plants in such abundance, with 


scarcely a failure, that we are enabled to offer them at 
VERY REDUCED PRICES. 

We shall have at least THREE THOUSAND DAHLIAS and 
FUCHSIAS ready for delivery after the 10th of May next, as 
well as a large quantity of Geraniums, Camellias, Indian Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, 
with a large collection of Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Herba- 
ceous plants, prices of which will be foundin our new Cata- 
logue, on applieation to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

ESTABLISHED 1786, 


A HL1IAS.— Magnificent (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 
9 certificates ; Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes’), 10s, 6d., 9 certi- 
Gicates ; Snowflake (Dodd’s), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Queen of 
Primroses (Keynes’), 10s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Gaiety (Dodd’s), 
7s. 6d., 4 certificates ; Elizabeth Proctor’s Farcy, 10s. 6d., 7 cer- 
tificates ; Highland Chief, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Flying Dutch- 
man, 7s. 6d., 5 certificates ; Forget-me-not (Hooper’s), 7s. 6d., 
with all the leading show flowers of the season, are now ready 
for sending out, in extra fine plants, on application to JoHNn 
Keynes, Castle-street Nursery, Salisbury.—May 18. 
' CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 
jonny HAYES, Frorisr, Farnham, Surrey, will send 
out the following Bedding Geraniums, 3s. 6d. per dozen ; 
all other kinds of Bedding Plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. Geraniums 
sent out of pots, 2s..9d. per dozen; all other kinds, Is, 8d. out 
of pots. Descriptive Catalogues sent on the receipt of 1d, 
postage stamp, 

FARNHAM CASTLE CUCUMBER,—Two Seeds of this stout 
Black Spine Cucumber will be sent, on the receipt of 12 postage 
Stamps. May be grown 24 inches long. Twelve seeds of Prize- 
Gghter, ditto, for 12 stamps.—May 18. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c,; COLE’S PATENT, 

E BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 

* generally that Mr, Cote has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries ‘as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold waterfor Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications, A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance, 


Cc UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS, 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials. 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom ; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from W,4s, Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
Parts ofthe kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in mostof the counties of England. Jas, Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 

REEN anv CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 

street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jointed 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor. 
dering.—36, King William-st,, five doors from London Bridge, 
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Af BEINGS AT WORTON COTTAGE.— The 


Censors of the “ Florist and Garden Miscellany ” inform 
raisers that there will be no Meeting on Wednesday next, the 
22d inst., on account of the Royal South London Exhibition 
falling on that day. Flowers meanwhile may be forwarded, 
addressed to Mr. Beox, Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ARDY ayp SON, Seep Growers, Maldon, Essex, 

beg to offer, during this and next months, strong plants 
of the HERACLEUM GIGANTEDM, free by post, at 9d. each, 
or a packet of Seed for autumn sowing, 1s. Remittances 
requested, 

In describing it, Mrs. Loudon, in the “‘ Ladies’ Companion,” 
p. 141, observes—‘‘ It is one of the most magnificent plants in 
the world, growing 14 feet high, having a handsome fluted 
stem, 6 or 8 inches in diameter, with compound umbels of 
white flowers 12 feet in circumference, and leaves equally 
enormous, from 5 to 7 feet wide,” 

In the last number of the Journal of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, Mr, Thomas Moore, F.B.S., Curator of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, speaks highly of it as an ornamental umbel- 
liferous plant, of immense magnitude, appropriate to such situa- 
tions as the bold openings of rude or wilderness scenery, de, 
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Country Suows.—Tuesday, May 21: Derby Midland Horticultural.— 
Wednesday, May 22: York Horticultural—Thursday, May 23: Royal Oxford. 
shire Horticultura), Liverpool Horticultural, and Bath Horticultural. 

Ir is difficult for those who have not read the late 
report upon the Bririss Musrum to appreciate cor- 
rectly the patience, industry, and skill with which 
the Royal Commissioners searched into the recesses 
of that monument raised to the genius of English 
maladministration. From witnesses, of some of 
whom the most favourable character would be that 
they were self-contradictory, absurd, or unwilling, 
has been elicited 1500 or 1600 folio pages of invalu- 
able evidence, concerning a multitude of important 
facts, to which the commissioners did not think it 
necessary to make special reference in their report. 
Of this evidence more than half is already in the 
possession of the public, and the remainder will ap- 
pear as soon as the index-maker shall have awakened 
from his slumbers. The story that it already tells 
us is far worse than even we, who live almost in the 
atmosphere of Russell-square, could have anticipated. 
A Board of Trustees, whose very number renders 
them powerless for good, presides over the national 
treasury of antiquities, literature, and natural science. 
A corps of principal officers, some of whom are men 
of high ability, others of no ability at all ; none under 
efficient control, each claiming independent authority, 
and exercising it if he can—squabbling and quarrel- 
ling about rooms, and keys, and trumpery rights ; 
now setting up a sort of pretence that they hold 
patent offices, and then asserting their immovability, 
snapping their fingers at trustees, Treasury, Parlia- 
ment, and public opinion—form the staff to which 
the working of the Museum is confided. A 
straggling throng of ill-paid assistants, in some cases 
far superior to their officers in talent, industry, and 
personal acquirements, but possessing no more claim 
to the attention of the trustees than the menials 
who sweep the rooms, bring up the rear of the motley 
force. These facts are sufficiently indicated by the 
evidence itself, independently of the authentic 
rumours which are current in society. We quite 
agree with the commissioners that, for such a state of 
things, there is but one remedy—that of entrusting 
the executive management of the Museum to a small 
board of responsible officers, some of whom at least 
should be paid. To this, or something like it, the 
matter must come at last; and whenever that does 
happen, we venture to believe that one of the earliest 
measures will be the removal of the herbarium and 
its accompaniments to Kew. Room is already 
wanted for departments of natural history, better 
suited to such a place as London. Mr. Roser 
Brown complains that he could not do what he 
wanted to do because he could not get a room 
(qu. 8343). But Mr. Gray thinks that one of the 
rooms Mr. Brown at first possessed might have done 
very weil (qu. 3482) ; and hints pretty plainly that, 
the room in question, taken from him, has not been 
applied to the best purposes ; “it would,” he says, 
“have been equally convenient for me to have 
rooms for my attendants to wash in” (qu. 3483) ; 
and he in his turn complains that Mr, Brown now 
wants another room (%.) Some of the gentle- 
men, therefore, will, to a certainty, have to shift 
their quarters. 

But Mr. Rozert Brown entirely objects to having 
anything to do with a garden. He thinks that to 
put an herbarium into a garden would preyent the 
herbarium being consulted with effect, and that, in 
short, a garden and an herbarium are things so 


essentially different that they are seldom thought of 
together. This gentlemen’s evidence is as follows, 

Qu. 3464.—Would not an advantage result to the 
botanical student from the connection of your depart. 
ment with living specimens of plants ?—Harpiy ANY, 
That is to say, I think it would be much more than 
counterbalanced by the inconvenience of removing the 
collection to Kew, for example, as being the only 
botanical garden of any importance in the Vicinity of 
London ; but from which it is much too distant Sor the 
convenience of botanists. 

3468.—Do not you think that it would be advan- 
tageous to the botanical student if your collection could 
be united with a good botanical garden, both of them 
being within a moderate’ distance of the wants of the 
metropolis?—The only such garden in existence, 
namely Kew Garden, is much too distant from the 
metropolis, I think that by transferring the collection, 
without a corresponding library, such as Sir JoserH 
Banks’s was, and such as I have access to here, although 
not equally convenient access, it would become a dead 
letter. It could not, in short, be consulted with effect, 
nor could the dutiesof the department be satisfactorily (?) 
carried on. , 

8320.—You have referred to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris ; but the botanical collection ‘there is a collec- 
tion with a garden, is it not, and with living plants ? 
—It is (along with the zoological and mineralogical 
collections) in connection with a garden certainly, but 
that depends on the garden being in the town. (!) 

8321,—But the fact is, that the botanical collection 
is there connected with the living specimens of the 
plants ?—It is ; and chiefly from that cause. 

8322 —Is not that the fact !—That is the fact. 

8323.—Do not you think that that gives a great 
advantage to the botanical collection, and renders it 
an object of greater interest than it would be if it were 
separated from the garden ?—I am not of opinion that 
it does so with respect to scientific consultation, Con- 
sulting an herbarium and visiting a garden are two 
things SO ENTIRELY DIFFERENT THAT THEY ARE SELDOM 
THOUGHT OF TOGETHER, 

We need not say that the italics and other marks 
are our own. 

If this astounding evidence were not found ina 
public document published by the authority of a 
Royal Commission, we should have regarded it as a 
provoking misrepresentation of the witness’s words. 
An herbarium and a garden entirely different ! Why 
until now we always thought they were so entirely 
the same that the only difference consists in an 
herbarium being a bad makeshift for a garden. The 
old name of an herbarium was Hortus siccus, or 
dry garden; and it perfectly expresses what the 
herbarium is. It is a collection of plants dried so 
that they may be examined at all times and under 
all circumstances ; while a garden is a collection of 
living plants. Both are repositories of evidence, of 
which the student may make use ; that use is easy 
in a garden, difficult in an herbarium. A good deal 
of tact and practice is required in the latter case, in 
addition to any acquaintance with science; in the 
former such tact and practice are superfluous. But 
more; it is notorious that a numerous class of facts 
cannot be ascertained at all by an herbarium; such 
as manner of growth, colour, texture, the forms of 
succulent organs, and all the phenomena of vege- 
table life; it is in a garden only that such points 
can be investigated. Vegetable anatomy, again, the 
foundation of vegetable physiology itself, consists 
essentially in an examination of living tissues ; the 
aid which the herbarium affords in such an enquiry 
is altogether subordinate ; very useful, very im- 
portant, no doubt, but still less useful and less 
important than what the garden affords. In short 
)an_ herbarium is a mere makeshift—a makeshift, 
indeed, indispensable to botanical enquiries, and 
undervalued by those only who are too ignorant of 
Science to appreciate its importance—still a make- 
shift; it is a necessary appendage to a scientific 
garden ; it is a place of reference when the resources 
of the garden are exhausted; but it is only con- 
sulted, unless to hunt up some bit of curious botani- 
cal history, when no better evidence is procurable— 
a circumstance which unfortunately is of hourly 
occurrence. In short nobody would look at an 
herbarium if they could find what they want in a 
garden. 

No wonder that the commissioners were bewil- 
dered by Mr. Roperr Brown’s opinions. Coming 
as they did from a witness whose scientific repu- 
tation is really of the highest order—a fact the 
truth of which has unfortunately been called in 
question lately by the preposterous adulation of ill- 
judging friends —the commissioners bowed, and 


stopped the enquiry; but their good sense pre- 
vented the expression of acquiescence in such 
views, and, in order that they might not be com~ 
pelled to question the soundness of judgment of the 
witness, they compassionately passed the matter by 
without remark. 

We say again, then, let the herbarium and 
botanical materials now in the British Museum be 
transferred to Kew, where there exists already one of 
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the noblest botanical collections in Europe, and a 
museum even now of great importance. Additions to 
it, such as Great Russell-street may furnish, incon- 
siderable as they are stated to be, will add to its 
value as a great national institution for the promo- 
tion of natural history. The Museum materials are 
not of themselves worth the rent of the rooms they 
stand in. We do not, however, press this as a 
measure to be immediately carried out; there are 
reasoiis, the force of which we willingly recognise, 
that render it inexpedient to disturb the present 
keeper of the herbarium. But the time must come 
when no such reasons will exist, and then we trust 
that these arguments will be remembered. In the 
meanwhile it is to be hoped that the Treasury will 
sanction no further outlay upon the botanical col- 
lection in the Museum. After having waited so 
long the public will consent to wait a little longer. 
The money required for fittings of “ The Room ” 
which has been selected for some exhibition which 
there is an intention of throwing open in the bota- 
nical department may be applied to other purposes, 
or wholly saved, and as for “The Room”? itself, it 
would be only just to restore it to those who now 
complain that it has been taken from them. 


Our readers are aware that the earliest plants 
which it has been possible to propagate of the 
famous Sranwick Necrarins were to be sold on 
Wednesday last, by order of his Grace the Duke of 
NorruumBertanp, for the benefit of the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Institution. The sale has now taken 
place, and the following list shows the prices given 
for the lots, together with the names of the pur- 
chasers. 


Lot 1... £7 17s. 6d. Mr. Low, Clapton. 
2...1010 0 Do. Do. 

8 8 O—Messrs. WuitLeY and OsBorne, 
Fulham. 

6—Messrs. Henperson, Pine-apple- 
place. 

0—Messrs. WuiTLEY and Osporne, 
Fulham. 

6—Messrs. Hurst and M‘MuLtzn, 
Leadenhall-street. 

6—Messrs. VettcH, Exeter. 

0—Mr. Turner, Slough. 

6—J. H. Barcuarp, Esq., Putney 

_ Heath, 

6 Do. Do. 

6—Mr. Incram, Gardener to Her 
Maszsry, at Frogmore. 

6—Messrs. YouELL, Great Yarmouth. 

6—Mr. Gaines, Battersea. 

0—The Earl of Dersy. 

O—R. Hanbury, Esq. 

6—Mesers. Lez, Hammersmith. 

0—S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth. 

6—Messrs. Lucomps, Pince and Co., 
Exeter. 

0—The Earl of Harrineton, Elvas- 
ton Castle. 

0—Mr. Denton. 

0—Messrs. Henperson, Pine-apple- 
place. 

0—Mr, Gaines, Battersea. 

0O—Mr. GLENDINNING, 
Green. 

6—Messrs. Knicut and Perrry, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 
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We give this list for two reasons; firstly, that the 
friends of the charity may see how effectually the 
operation is likely to benefit the funds; and, secondly, 
that the public may know who the nurserymen are 
that can hereafter supply the variety. A further 
and larger public sale will take place early in next 
autumn, on behalf of the charity, on which occasion 
Mr. Rivers expects to haye 500 young plants propa- 
gated; and no other genuine plants can be offered 
at that time. ‘The earliest specimens which it is 
probable that the trade can offer, will be maiden 
plants in the end of 1851. It is desirable that this 
should be known, in order that those who haye 
come forward liberally on the present occasion 
may receive all the adyantage which can arise 
from the transaction. 

It gives us much pleasure to add that the funds of 
the charity are flourishing, independently of the aid 
thus afforded, the subscriptions announced on Wednes- 
day having been about 100/. more than at the last 
anniversary. 

We believe that it is the wish of the noble Duke, 
who has permitted this admirable fruit to be dis- 
persed among the public, that the money now and 
hereafter to be realised should form the nucleus of a 
fund for the construction of almshouses, an admir- 
able proposition, to which we shall advert on another 
occasion. 


ORCHIDS FOR THE MILLION, 
I near almost every day, of some new person, start- 
ins up (undeterred by the supposed great difficulties of 


who are willing to make an attempt at 
“ growing a few Orchids ;” and further, I find that the 
collectors in the upper classes are also increasing. A 
small house for the growing the more easily cultivated 
Orchids may be had at a small cost; and I do not 
know any one class of plants that are so fit for the 
management of the amateur, as they afford amuse- 
ment and occupation for all the year round ; and there 
is, perhaps, scarcely a day in the year, but there will 
be some one plant or another in flower; and another 
advantage is that most of the species last for a long time 


cultivation) 


in bloom, and nearly the whole of these may be safely 
brought into a warm sitting room during the time of 
their flowering. Mr. Webster (gardener to Mrs, 
Huskisson, Eartham), a successful cultivator, ‘grows 
these plants principally as drawing-room and warm 
conservatory ornaments, and there is scarcely a time 
when there is not one or two Orchids in flower in either 
the conservatory or suspended in the drawing-room, 
I suspect that, with a little care and contrivance, a single 
house may serve for growing the whole collection, 
keeping one end nearest the door for the cooler 
climate, and for the preserving all those which are at 
rest; but there will in most houses either already 
built, or to be constructed, be little difficulty in having a 
glass partition, so as thus to procure the two climates. 
I have already addressed some observations to you, 
under the title of “ Orchids for the Million,” containing 
a few remarks on Mr. Bateman’s work ; and I was in 
hopes you would have advanced the cause I had at 
heart by a few editorial remarks. The ordinary 
catalogues will indicate the habitat of most of the 
species, and, consequently, will show whether the speci- 
men is to be grown at the hot or cold end. Most of 
the East Indian species of course are to be in the 
warmest part of the house, but I suspect ghat whilst the 
plants are actually growing, so that theYe be plenty of 
moisture and plenty of air, all are the better for plenty 


of heat. Now, I know Mr. Williams (Mr. Warner’s 
gardener), grows all his Cattleyas (except citrina), in 
the warmest part of his warmest house. As regards 
the question of growing on blocks or in pots, Mr. 
Mylam (Mr. Rucker’s gardener) grows nearly all the 
plants in pots or baskets, there are very few on blocks, 
and yet this collection is allowed to he the finest in this 
or in any other country. As regards the size of the 
house, a very small one will hold a large number of 
plants. If the house is built low, so much the better, 
the grower will have a greater command of heat and 
moisture. I think most of the houses in which the 
large collections are grown are too large, and especially 
too high; and I understand that Mr. Blandy, finding 
his»new house too large and tco high has moved 
his collection into a lower and smaller house ; this is 
I think the fault of the house at Kew, in which the fine 
collection belonging to that garden is grown. I hope 
soon to see my suggestion, as to the Kew collection, 
carried out; viz., the setting. apart a small house into 
which all the Orchids in flower should be introduced, 
and keeping the larger house shut up so as to enable 
the person having the management of the plants to con- 
trol the temperature ; the public can only care to see 
those flowers which are in bloom, the botanist will on 
application always obtain ready admission. 

I observe that Mr. Rucker is building a very well- 
planned house for the purpose of showing all those 
plants which may be in flower. I had. proposed to 
have offered you some few general observations on the 
mode of cultivating Orchids, the result of my own ex- 
perience and enquiries, but as I find Mr. Williams 
(Mr. Warner’s gardener) has a work in the press con- 
taining practical observations on the mode of culti- 
vating the most desirable of these plants, the simplest 
course will be to refer your readers to his forthcoming 
pages. Those who have seen the excellent cultivation of 
the collection under his care will have no doubt but 
that he is well able to lay down safe rules for the 
cultivation of these plants. 

In forming a collection, with reference to their beauty 
rather than rarity, I have found some difficulty, espe- 
cially as I have not had an opportunity of consulting 
the ‘rarer works containing figures of Orchidaceous 
plants. The following is a list of about 200, which I 
believe are nearly all the best in general cultivation. 
I send it, as it may be useful to others as well as 
myself, to have it corrected or added to by any of your 
readers, they bearing in mind that the addenda to the 
list required is of ornamental plants. 

I have more than once in your Paper advocated the 
construction of cheap houses, having got cheap and good 
glass; and as comparatively cheap timber is now to be 
got atthe saw-mills, and since we shall have bricks for flued 
walls and cheap houses at 50 per cent. under the old 
cost, I maintain that a very reasonably good house, 
quite fit for growing a collection of Orchids, may be put 
up for 30/., and that it may be heated for 20/7. The 
main difficulty in building a house with a span-roof 
without moveable sashes, is the ventilation at the top. 
All difficulty on-this head is removed by making the 

B centre supporting 
the sash bars con- 
sist of a strong 
board of 9 inches 
or a foot wide, and 
having ventilators 
on hinges cut on 

C this to open to let 
- out the hot air 5 
thus—A. A, the glass roof; B, the board on the centre 


A A 


c 


supporting the sashes on which at intervals shutters on 
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hinges are inserted ; for the side ventilation there are 
sliding shutters at C C, and the same at both ends. , 


LIST OF GOOD ORCHIDS, 


Acanthophippium bicolor Epidendrum cinnabarinum 
I Sylhetense crassifolium 
Acineta Humboldti Hanburii 
»»  Barkeri labiatum 
Acropera Loddigesii macrochilum 
Aerides affine >» Var. roseum 
crispum Mastersii 
odoratum pheeniceum 
virens Stamfordianum. 
tessellatum variegatum 
0 roseum verrucosum 
Angraecum bilobum vitellinum 
caudatum atropurpurea 
ry eburneum maculata 
Anguloa Clowesii ” truncata 
“Fy Ruckeri Goodyera discolor 
ay uniflora Govenia superba (run 
Anzctochilus setaceus Grammatopbyllum multiflo- 
Ansellia africana ” speciosum 
Arundina densa Houlletia Brocklehurstiana 
Barkeria spectabilis Huntleya violacea 
elegans ie meleagris 
Lindleyana Lacsena bicolor 
ny Skinneri Lelia acuminata 
Bletia hyacintbina albida 
patnla anceps 
5, Shepherdi autumnalis 
Bolbophyllum barbigerum cinnabarina 
Pr saltatorium flava E 
» bracteolatum majalis 
Brassavola cordata Perrinii 
glauca 
Digbyana 
grandiflora 
Perrinii 
venosa 
Brassia caudata 
Wrayxe 
Lanceana 
macrostachya 
maculata major 
a9 verrucosa major 
Bromheadia palustris 
Broughtonia sanguinea 
Burlingtonia rigida 
candida 
is venusta 
Calanthe bicolor 
flavicans 
masuca 
9 vestita 
% veratrifolia 
Camarotis purpurea 
Catasetum Russellianum 
i] tridentatum 
Cattleya, all the genus 
Chysis bractescens 
Cirrhza tristis 
Loddigesiz 
Cirrhopetalum nutans 
Medusz 
Cumingii 
candelabrurma 
=5 Thouarsii 
Celogyne cristata 
Cumingii 
flaccida 
Gardnerians 
maculata 
Wallichiana 
precox 
+ undulata’ 
Coryanthes macrantha 
45 speciosa 
Cycnoches chlorochilum 
Loddigesii 
2 veniricosum 
Cymbidium aloefolium 
ay Mastersii 
Fy giganteum 
Cypripedium, all the genus 
Cyrtochilum bictoniense 
filipes 
maculatum 
hastatum 
stellatum 
Cyrtopodium glutinosum 
35 punctatum 
Dendrobium aduncum 
aggregatum 
aureum 
cerulescens 
calceolare 
candidum 
chrysanthum 
compressum 
cupreum 
Dalhousianum 
densiflorum 
Devonianum 
formosum 
Gibsoni 
heterocarpum 
Jenkinsii 
Kingianum 
moniliforme 
moschatum 
nobile 
Paxtoni 
Pierardi 
3, var. latifolium 
pulchellum 
Ruckeri 
sanguineolentum 
39 speciosum 
(Probably some others de- 
sirable to cultivate are omitted) 
Epidendrum aurantiacum 
sa bicornutum 


N.B. The above names are those in common use 
amongst nurserymen and collectors. 4 

P.S. Lhave met but one special, and at present serious, 
objection to the cultivation of Orchids for the million, 
viz., their cost; however, like all other matters of 
commerce, the supply will increase with the demand. 
Already we have constantly sales of imported plants at 
Mr. Stevens’, and there are plants, such as the Bar- 
kerias, which sell for a few shillings apiece, aud which 
were but a short time ago amongst the dearest ; and 
as soon as there is a sufficient demand, nurserymen 
will propagate the quick growing plants fast enough, 
and sell them at a price within the reach of all. I feel 
certain that we shall soon see Dendrobium nobile car- 
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»,  Ssuperbiengs 
Leptotes bicolor 
Lissochilus roseus 
Lycaste cruenta 
macrophylla 
Skhioneri 


” 

” es. 

5, Deppii 
Maxillaria picta major 

» tenuifolia 

», Harrisonie grandiflora 

yy» qguadricornis 
Miltonia candida 

ae Clowesii 

es spectabilis 
Mormodes luxatum 

a pardinum 
Odontoglossum bictonense 
citrosmum 
cordatum 
grande 
membranaceum 
Rossi 
ay maculatum } 
Oncidium ampliatum majue 
Barkeri oT 
bicallosum ¢*! 
bicolor ‘ 
Cavendishiz.. qm 
ciliatum 
citrinum 
concolor 
crispum 
flexuosum 
incurvum 
guttatum 
Insleayi 
Lanceanum 
leucochilum 
longifolium 
Papilio (large variety); 
roseum 
i ornithorynchum 
Paphinia cristata 
Peristeria elata 
Phaius albus 
bicolor 
grandifolius 

», maculatus 

», Wallichii 
Phalenopsis amabilis 

grandiflora 

Pholidota imbricata 
Promenza stapelioides, 

os Rollissonii 
Renanthera coccinea 
Rodriguezia planifolia. 

= secunda 
Saccolabium Blumei 
guttatum 
F miniatum 
Schomburgkia crispa 

yy»  tibicinis 

undulata 

Scuticaria Steelii 
Sobralia macrantha 

»  Ssplendens 
Sophronitis grandiflora 
cernua 
A yiolacea 
Stanhopea Devoniensis 
grandiflora 
insignis 
oculata 
tigrina 
9 Wardii 
Trichopilia tortilis 

co suavis — 
Vanda Roxburghii 

3) suavis 

yy teres 
Warrea cyanea 
Zygopetalum cochleare 
crinitum 
Mackayi 
maxillare 
rostratum 
tricolor. 
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ried about the streets like the Cactus, &c. As regards 
the rarer and the more slow growing plants, the 
Aerides, Vandas, &c., these will always remain com- 
paratively dear. But already orders have gone out, 
and collectors in all quarters are ransacking the forests, 
&c,, to send home plants for Mr. Stevens’ auction- 
room. I had a letter from a friend of mine at Penang, 
to whom I had written to collect plants for me, he said, 
* Our jungles are nearly stripped of all the Orchidaceous 
plants, such has been the demand for them of late.” 
Dodman. 


HITCHAM LABOURERS AND MECHANICS’ 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
RULEs TO BE OrserveD By THE Members or Tus Society, 
FOR THE YEAR 1850: 

1. Honorary members to pay from ls. to 2s. 6d. 
annually. 

2. Competing members to pay 6d. annually. The pay- 
ments for the present year to be made before May 20th. 

3. The specimens exhibited by competing members 
must have been grown by themselves in their own 
gardens or allotments. Should any one be guilty of an 
unhandsome attempt to impose other produce than his 
own culture upon the Society, he will forfeit all claim to 
a prize, and be dismissed from the Society with dis- 
grace as a dishonest character. 

4. The specimens forwarded for competition must be 
sent to the rectory before 10 o’clock on the days of ex- 
hibition. A number will be then attached to each ; and 
the judges will decide, without being made acquainted 
with the names of the competing parties, to whom the 
Separate specimens belong. 

5. The award will be made known by 2 o’clock. 

N.B. No gardeners will be allowed to compete ; but 
there can be no objection to encouraging lads, under 16 
years of age, to show flowers or vegetables reared en- 
tirely by their own care on a piece of ground assigned 
to them in a master’s garden. It is hoped there will 
be no foolish jealousies and disputings about the award 
of the prizes. All who compete should give the judges 
full credit for acting to the best of their judgment, 
Those who gain no prize should take their disappoint- 
ment manfully, preserve their good humour, and try 
again next year, if it should please God to allow them 
an opportunity of so doing. Any prizes to which the 
judges may consider there have not been sufficient 
merit to award them, will be reserved for a future oc- 
casion. J. §. Henslow, Hitcham, May 1. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 292.) 

16. Blotches.—I think that this disease, defined by 
some to be a discolouration, in the form of a black or 
yellow drop, which appears on various parts of the plant, 
and is caused by insects, may belong sometimes to the 
‘head of intrusion, sometimes to that of laceration, We 
have sometimes observed them without any appearance 
of external disorganisation, and they then indicate the 
existence of an egg ; but we cannot deny that others 
are really the effect of laceration of some insect which 
has fed either upon the epidermis or upon the inner 
texture of the leaf under the epidermis. 

‘17. Vermination—Since the time of Theophrastus, 
this name has been given to fruits having a grub within- 
side. It is a very common disease in some plants. 
Some Pears have always a grub in their centre. Some 
plants have them in their seeds. Sometimes we sce 
piants so loaded with grubs that every part of them is 
full. Observation has taught us that these internal 
enemies of fruits have been deposited there by butter- 
flies and moths. Some lay their eggs in an oblique in- 
cision into the leaf, some penetrate even into the ribs. 
Vermination includes also the disease of seeds of grain, 
inhabited by the Curculio segetis, Z., and that of Nuts 
and Walnuts inclosing the larve of the Curculio 
nucum, LZ, 

18, Abortion from Insects.—Insects are the cause 
that a vast number of plants remain sterile. It is gene- 
rally from their having deposited an egg in the pistil. 
Thus the Livia juncorum, L., lays its egg in the germ 
of the Juncus articulatus, Z. “The part thus injured 
acquires @ size three or four times as large as usual, 
but remains sterile. The Acantia clavicornis, £., de- 


positing its eggs in the flowers of Teucrium, causes 
them to remain closed, discoloured, and barren. Some- 
times insects prevent fecundation by the dispersion of 
pollen, but this appears to be a rare occurrence. The 
sterility derived from insects having eaten off the 
flowers, belongs to the head of lacerations. 

From what I have now said, it appears to me to be 
clearly proved that all diseases occasioned by insects 
belong to the class of wounds, or mechanical injuries, 
If any one will read the beautiful general discourse on 
msects in the “Encyclopédie Méthodique,” or the 
articles Insectes, Chenilles, and Lépidoptéres in the 
= Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire Naturelle,” a work 
which should occupy a distinguished place on the 
shelves of the amateur, he will see in what a variety of 
Ways insects and worms attack plants, and are the 
a cause of a great number of the evils that afflict 

m1, 

This would be the place to examine what are the 
Surest means of protecting our farms and gardens from 
the incalculable injuries caused by insects. The nature 
of _my subject does not admit of my neglecting this 
point, although I must candidly confess that as yet no 
method at once certain, easy, and economical has been 
discovered, But it is impossible not to encourage the 
hope that great progress may be made by the attentive 
study of the natural history of each species, and of the 


habits of those beings who, frequently from their 
minuteness, escape the eye of the observer, and who 
seem to evade every contrivance for expelling them. 

Among the vast number of receipts, for the most part 
useless, prescribed in works on rural economy, the 
labours of some, especially of transalpine entomologists, 
have nevertheless supplied us in some cases with 
directions by which we may, if not wholly preserve 
ourselves from their ravages, at any rate diminish the 
damage effected. Inmy memoir on the pyralides which 
last year infested our Hemp grounds, I have shown how 
worthless are the generality of the receipts invented by 
quacks for the destruction of insects. I have shown 
that for the greater number of cases of insects infesting 
herbs, the only certain method is burning. I collected 
many facts in support of this doctrine, and showed that 
in all fields or pastures on which large fires are made, 
there appear scarcely any insects, and the soil is other- 
wise rendered more fertile. It is known also that one 
of the means which has proved the most certain for 
freeing Apple trees from caterpillars is that used in the 
province of Vicenza, where they shake the trees towards 
the end of March in order to find out where the cater- 
pillars are, as they then may be seen to hang from their 
threads in consequence of the shaking, and their nests 
are then taken and destroyed. Frequent and abundant 
irrigations will destroy many larvze. Knowing that butter- 
flies fear the smell of dung, some have found it advan- 
tageous to hang baskets of it to the branches of trees to 
keep them away, but this can only be done toa very 
limited extent. I am convinced also that in some desperate 
cases it may be useful to suspend for a season, or to 
hasten or delay the period of sowing certain seeds ; for, 
as it is well known that every insect has its own par- 
ticular plant, if this one fails the insects perish, or those 
which remain become feeble, and, for the most part, 
incapable of reproduction. I have shown how plough. 
ings in winter and the first days of spring will hasten 
the period of germination, and prove useful for our 
present purpose ; and I have taken the same oppor- 
tunity of urging the utility of rotations of crops. I will 
next add some observations on insects, of which I did 
not_then treat, and which may be useful not only in the 
greater number of cases of arboriculture and agri- 
culture in general, but also in some more special kinds 
of cultivation. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tue purest of all pleasures may be derived from a 
garden ; but in order that we may enjoy these in their 
fullest extent, high keeping and order must form one 
of its distinguishing features, Gardens frequently get 
into bad condition from the want of method in the 
management of the labour employed. We often find 
better dressed gardens where only one man is kept 
than in others of greater pretensions, and this is easily 
accounted for. The one man relies on no other person 
to do the work for him ; he knows that if it is not done 
by his own hands, it must be left undone; he cannot 
fall back and lay the blame upon another. Of course, 
one man can only do one’s man work ; but those who 
have experience in these matters will understand what 
a man of system can do compared with one of no system. 
These observations apply with equal, or even greater 
force to the amateur who cultivates his own little garden 
during his hours of relaxation. The first rule to be 
observed, is to do everything in time; “ procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time.” Suppose a few rows of Peas 
are to be staked, or a row of Scarlet Runners, a box of 
Cucumbers or Melons that require stopping or thinning ; 
if these are left for a few days beyond the period when 
they ought to have been attended to, we well know the 
check they receive from being moved about, which is 
sufficient to destroy half the crop; delay, therefore, not 
only tends to defeat the object of cropping, but it also 
so affects appearance aud kindly growth, that the real 
interest which gardening pursuits afford is blighted in 
the bud. Another and equally valuable rule is, never 
to have more than one job in hand at once. The im- 
portance of this injunction will be apparent on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, Instead of any one matter being 
finished when it ought to be, the whole is delayed ; conse- 
quently all suffer alike, whereas one matter, demanding 
attention, might be accomplished in proper season if fol- 
lowed up untilitis completed. But independently of injury 
to the crops, confusion and disorder manifested every- 
where in a garden must rob the proprietor of the plea- 
sure he seeks in vain to realise in it. Let us also draw 
attention to the evils of such a system when applied to 
plant culture. In thousands of instances it renders 
the plant unworthy of the pot in which it is placed; 
creepers, if not trained in due time, get entangled, 
and the unravelling them injures and checks their 
growth. Theperformance of the operation too requires 
treble the time it would have occupied if effected at the 
proper time ; I therefore earnestly counsel my amateur 
readers to do everything in proper season, remembering 
the old adage “ that delays are dangerous.’ Pharo. 


TRADE MEMORANDA, 

Has any one an analysis of the guano on board the 
Envoy and Commerce? or in the Ocean, bound for 
Belgium a short time since? If they have we should 
like to see it ; or if they have the guano it might answer 
their purpose to have it analysed. 


GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


The seventh annual festival of this charity was celebrated on 
Wednesday, at the London Coffee House, when about 80 of the 


principal horticulturists, nurserymen, and seedsmen of London 
and its vicinity assembled uuder the presidency of the Earl of 


CARLISLE, At the upper table, besides the noble chairman, were | 


| seated H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P., Henry Pownall, Esq., and 
several others of the most distinguished friends of the Institu- 
tion. After the usual loyal toasts, the Cuammman rose to call 
attention to the special purpose for which they were assembled. 
We have hitherto (said the noble Earl), dealt only with those 
great things and persons connected with royalty, war, and the 
concerns of empires ; but we are met together this evening to 
put forward the claims of the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution, 
(Hear, hear.) The first consideration that might naturally 
occur to myself is, what business have I to be in the chair on 
such an occasion, and to have thus the privilege of ad- 
dressing you? for it is scarcely necessary that I should 
observe that I do not myself exercise the very honour- 
able profession of a gardener, and furthermore I am sorry 
to say I am not fitted to hold the place amongst you I am 
now occupying, by any knowledge or proficiency I have ac. 
quired in your delightful science. (‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
But there seems to me to be this peculiarity in the business or 
profession of a gardener, that while it admits of the highest 
possible degree of progress and perfection, it also, in its most 
humble grades, and in artificial methods, opens up sources of 
healthful, innocent, and pleasurable employment. (Cheers.) 
The art of the gardener, dealing as it does with perhaps the 
most exquisite of all the raw materials which Nature supplies 
—the flowers of the earth ; the art of the gardener seems to me 
to combine the healthy exercise and sturdy out-door life of the 
agricultural labourer, with the more intellectual and studious 
employment of furnishing models for the most ingenious imita- 
tions of the milliner, the most delicate enamellings of the 
jeweller, the richest colourings of the painter, the brightest 
day dreams of the poet—(hear, hear)—and there is hardly a 
spot of earth so rugged, scarcely a tribe of man so rude, 
that the art of the gardener will not be found to pro- 
duce something like loveliness to the scene, and some idea 
of beauty to lift up the mind to the supreme fountain of light 
and beauty, and the Giver of all goodness (cheers) ; and the 
pursuit of gardening, gentlemen, seems to me not only to en- 
hance, but also to make compensation for the beauties of 
nature—for the charms of scene, and the loveliness of land- 
scape, are necessarily confined to limited portions of the globe’s 
surface. The full enjoyment of these can be but the privilege 
of the few, and it is only some amongst us who can yisit, and 
comparatively very few can enjoy permanently, such scenes as 
the valley of Cashmere, the Bay of Naples, the shores of Genoa, 
or even our own Windermere, Loch Lomond, or the lakes of 
Killarney, present to us. (Cheers.) But we must remember 
that there is hardly any spot of ground so built on but the 
monotony of the scene may be diversified by the gay parterre— 
scarcely a cottage so small that it may not have the Woodbine 
twining round its porch; nay, more, there is hardly a lodging 
or dwelling in the most squalid alley of this metropolis, but 
it may have its Geranium in the window sill—(hear, hear)—and 
I have heard, and I believe the statement is true, that the poor 
weavers of Bethnal-green take especial pride in rearing their 
Geraniums, their Hyacinths, and their Tulips, (Cheers.) It 
would thus appear that there is a sort of spell or charm about 
flowers, something like magnetism or mesmerism, which, in- 
dependently of fashion, or the pleasures of sight and smell, 
tends to sooth the spirits and compose the mind, (Hear, hear.) 
I need not seek, gentlemen, to corroborate the respectability 
or honour of your craft, by alluding to its antiauity ; but you 
will not forget that the first spot on which man was placed on 
earth was a garden, and it is fair to presume that the first 
avocation of man must have been that of a gardener—(cheers), 
—and the shrubs must have been green, and the flowers must 
have looked bright among the glades of Eden before sickness, 
pain, sorrow, or sin entered into our world. (Cheers.) However, 
gentlemen, we know that those drawbacks and disfigurements 
abound near the pursuit and profession of a gardener as they 
do to every other calling or oscupation. And this brings me 
especially to the claims which such a charity as this puts furth 
for your support, I learn, gentlemen, that the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Institution is adapted to afford relief to aged and 
infirm gardeners above 60 years of age, and their widows, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom; that it has now 34 pensioners 
upon its funds, 11 women and 23 men, whose claims have all 
borne the strictest investigation, and who have been reduced 
in their old age to penury and destitution ; and I find that the 
average ages of these parties are 74 years for the women, and 
76 years forthe men. Iam further told that it will appear by 
one of your rules, that this society, besides providing pecuniary 
relief for the distressed and broken down, in the shape of 
charity, partakes also of the nature of a friendly society, and 
encourages contributions from gardeners, by promising which, 
while in the hey-day of their vigour and prime, they acquire a 
right of preference and a title to the enjoyment of your bounty 
in the event of darker days coming across them. (Applause.) 
I find that during the few years (8 I believe) that the So- 
ciety has been in operation, it has contributed relief to 
the amount of 22801, (Hear, hear.) But does the relief it is 
enabled to give meet all the claims made upon it? By no 
means. I regret to have to add, that, though this much has 
been done, yet at this time your committee, out of 20 elizible 
candidates for your bounty, can only elect two of them this 
year. (Hear, hear.) I have now to invite your considerate 
attention on behalf of these broken-down veterans in a pursuit 
so honourable, so respectable, and so useful. You will not 
forget—I am sure those who exercise the same craft will not 
forget—you will not forget, you who, by the favour of your 
Creator, are in easy circumstances, and in an affluent position, 
that all the enjoyment you derive from what is beautiful to the 
sight and fragrant to the smell in the rich and yaried products 
of your gardens—you will not forget that the life and pursuit 
of a gardener is a laborious one, and subject to much competi- 
tion ; subject to many reverses ; subject to the change of taste, 
and the caprice of fashion, and trying aud unhealthy to some con- 
stitutions ; exposed tounhealthiuessin some situations, and often 
bending the stout back and stiffening the active limbs of those 
who minister to your luxury, your comfort, and your pleasure. 
(Hear, hear.) These are claims which you will not, I am sure, 
forget. You will remember that in the brightest foliage, and 
in the most gorgeous colours, there often lurks the most mis- 
chieyous poison, and that even the fairest rose is never without 
its thorn—(hear, hear)—above all, you will remember that 
amid all that is bright and beautiful in nature, there is still no 
blossom of plant or shrub or tree that blows with such unfading 
colours—there is no scent of earth so fraught with undying 
fragrance—as the bloom of good and charitable works, and as 
the sweet-smelling savour of that pity which feels for the wants 
and relieves the distresses of our friends and our brothers. 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I feel that a cause like this is 
safe in your hands, and I have only to recommend, with all 
good-will and all the fervour it deserves, the claims of this 
institution on your support, and to beg that you will join with 
me in drinking “Success to the Gardeners’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution.” (Loud cheers,) The toast was drunk with three times 
three and one cheer more, 

H. T. Hore, Esq., M.P., proposed the next toast, “‘ The health 
of the Chairman,” who had given up (as he must have done on 
such a day) engagements of a pressing and earnest nature to 
take the chair on behalf of this charity. The toast having 
been drunk with enthusiastic cheering, the CHAIRMAN, in ac- 
knowledging the compliment, said, it was quite true that the 
duties of the day would naturally have called for his presence 
elsewhere, but he felt, at all events, that he could not spend her 
Majesty’s birthday better than among her faithful gardeners. 
He would now give them the toast, ‘‘ The Horticultural Society, 
coupling with it ‘‘The health of Mr, Paxton,” (Hear, hear.) 
The services that gentleman had rendered to horticulture were 
recognised not only in this metropolis and in this country, but 
wherever flowers were cultivated or admired, and that was 


over the whole world, (Hear, hear.) Mr, Paxton returned 
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thanks, He said he had been most unexpectedly called upon 
to respond to this toast, No one rejoiced more at the position 
or was more anxious for the success of the Horticultural 
Society than himself, for he had been intimately connected 
with it fromits first establishment. He believed he had planted 
with his own hand or put down into the earth every plant in 
the arboretum at Chiswick—at least all that stood there 24 
years ago, for it was 28 years now since he had first become 
connected with the Horticultural Society of London, and then 
that which was now the Horticultural Gardens was a market 
garden, growing Apple trees and vegetables; and though he 
did not form the ornamental portion of the gardens, the other 
parts were almost wholly executed under his direction, (Hear.) 
He had great pleasure in responding to this toast, the more so 
as the nobleman whom he had the proud satisfaction and 
honour to serve was the President of that Society, and he could 
say, without fear of contradiction, that no man living had given 
so much attention to the development of horticulture as that 
nobleman, who had placed at his (Mr. Paxton’s) disposal 
ample means and every facility for the advancement of 
that science, and if he had not succeeded in all he had 
undertaken it was not for want of means or opportunity. 
(Hear,) He had also pleasing recollections of the Horticultural 
Society on another account, viz., that it was the medium 
through which he was first introduced to that nobleman, 
(Hear, hear.) Ile believed that Society had done much good 
in every department of gardening. Before that Society was 
established there were no means for men fond of the science 
of gardening, for noblemen and geutlemen who had a taste 
for, and were desirous of patronising the art, to assemble and 
commune together with a view to its advancement, The late 
Sir J. Banks and a few other distinguished men, under these 
circumstances, established the Society, which had now grown 
up and become a most valuable institution, (Hear, hear.) 
From that society had emanated that foremost and most dis- 
tinguished of collectors David Douglas—(bear)—an old and 
esteemed friend of his, who had lost his life in the pursuit 
of his art, and than whom no man of science had left a 
higher name behindhim, The Horticultural Society had patron- 
ised David Douglas, and had also fostered and encouraged many 
other gardeners of great eminence ; and another claim that it 
had upon their attention and respect was, that it tended mate- 
rially to the establishment of this Institution. (Cheers.) He 
believed the periodical shows of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick had been of great benefit, by bringing together the 
patronisers of the art, and giving the most practical encourage- 
ment to its pursuits. {Cheers.) There had already been many 
ofishoots from the Society, as the Botanic Society in 
the Regent’s Park, and several others. He thanked 
the company very sincerely for haying drank success to 
a society in whose welfare he was warmly interested, 
and which deserved every encouragement at their hands, 
(Hear.) With regard to himself, all he could say was, that he 
thanked them most cordially for having associated his name 
with that of the Society in the toast. (Cheers,) The CHAIRMAN 
next gave, “Success to the Royal Botanic Society,” between 
which and the Horticultural Society he hoped there would 
always be an honourable but not a hostile rivalry, for there 
Was quite room enough in this metropolis for both. He 
would couple with this toast the health of Mr. Hope. The 
toast was drunk with honours. Mr. Hors, M.P., returned 
thanks. The Botanic Society had, without money, and with- 
out means, succeeded by the energy of some half dozen ener- 
getic men, of whom he was not one, in attaining its present 
position of independence, For the first exhibition of this year 
they had already sold 16,000 tickets. (Hear, hear.) After 
some other toasts, the contributions of the evening were 
announced as being near 4001, The principal subscriptions 
handed in on the occasion were: " 
Duke of Devonshire ...£21 0 
Eari of Carlisle (Chairm) 10 
Joseph Martineau, Esq. 10 
Messrs. Wrench & Sons 10 
George Bishop, Esq. ... 
Proprietors of Garden- 
ers’ Journal 
Thomas Rivers 
Henry Thomas Hope, 
Esq., M.P..... a 10 
A. F, Slade, Esq. ....., 10 | Messrs. Miniers & Co. 
Messrs. Noble and Co, 10 | Editor of the Gard. Mag, 
Joseph Paxton, Esq. ... 10| Mr. Glendinuing 


H. Berens, Esq., for his 
gardener, Mr. Stanly £10 10 
Mr. Joseph Robinson.., 10 10 
Dr. Lindley 
Capt, James Lamont... 
Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
10 | Robt. L, Holford, Esq. 
10 | John Lane, Esq. .......+ 
Arthur Pott, Esq. ...... 
James Thomson, Esq. 


| 
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Home Correspondence. 

Grape Rust.—The following statement may tend to 
strengthen one of the many suggestions already pointed 
out with regard to this malady to which the Grape is so 
liable ; and as my case is so clearly proven to have pro- 
ceeded from the effects of sulphur, my remarks may be 
the means of protecting some good Vine borders from 
condemnation. Two seasons ago the leaves of my early 
Vines were attacked with red spider, in consequence of 
which I was obliged to use sulphur for its destruction. 
I applied a little at short intervals, which did in some 
measure keep under that pest. I observed, however, 
that some of the berries were inclined to rust. I gave the 
border the merit of this, being, as I thought, too wet. 
Tn the following season I was afraid of a second attack 
of my enemy, therefore I applied the sulphur earlier and 
to a greater extent than before. Not being aware of its 
evil propensities on the berry, I thought if the foliage 
was preserved all would be right; but when the fruit 
came to be the size of Peas, | found, to my astonish- 
ment, their surface covered with rust to a fearful ex- 
tent. I of course still continued to attribute the fault 
to the border. As I allowed no handling in the 
process of thinning, I was aware that it could not arise 
from that. Seeing, however, the evil effects of sulphur 
on young Grapes pointed out, it struck me that it might 
be the cause of my complaint. I concluded that I 
should put the experiment to the test next season 
(this one) ; I have, accordingly, never sulphured, and 
and the result is most satisfactory. I have a fine crop 
of fruit without the least symptoms of disease of any 
kind. I have therefore come to that conclusion, that 
where sulphur is applied early, that is to say while the 
skin of the berry is young and tender, rust will unavoid- 
ably follow ; and I believe that many of the cases that 
we are daily hearing of proceed from the same cause. 
WNorthman. 

Green Peas, — Having gathered some Peas this 
morning for my friends, I beg to send a few for your 
inspection. They were raised without artificial heat, 
on the principle of root ventilation. Ihave not grown 
many, but merely tried an experiment, with five of the 
reputed earliest sorts, They were all sown on the 12th 
of December last, and those now sent are the most 
forward by 14 days. They are Cormack’s Prince 
Albert. . They were in bloom on the 7th of April; and 


had the weather been fine, I should have had the Peas 
in April. However, as I have established the fact that 
I can grow them without heat earlier than usual by 
fully a month, I hope in another season to send you a 
dish worthy your notice. J. Roberts, Eastcheap. 
[Green Peas from Cornwall have been in the market 
these two weeks past. ] 

Observations on the Adjustment of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms,by which the Vital Functions of both 
are Permanently Maintained (see p. 279).—The inter- 
esting paper extracted from the “Florist, and Garden 
Miscellany,” under theabove heading, wasthe subject of a 
communication to the Chemical Society of London, and 
was forwarded to me by a correspondent. I very much 
regret that this information was not appended to the 
article, as in its present state it looks like an original 
communication, which it was not. Edward Beck. 

Culture of the Chrysanthemum —It has been acknow- 
ledged by all who have witnessed the Chrysanthemum 
exhibition of the Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural 
Society, that in no county in England is this beautiful 
autumnal flower exhibited in a higher state of perfection 
than in Norfolk, and having received numerous letters 
of inquiry respecting the mode of cultivation pursued, 
we have taken advantage of your columns in giving 
publicity to the same. We do not wish it to be under- 
stood that every exhibitor pursues this precise method 
of treatment, but it is such as we ourselves adopt, and 
we venture to say that if carried out it will ensure 
dwarf plants from 1} to 2 feet high, covered with rich 
dark green foliage, and carrying blooms from 5 to 7 
inches in diameter. In the last week in May we select 
the tops of the strongest shoots for cuttings, putting 
four or five round the edge of a 3-inch pot, and placing 
them in a gentle warmth ; when rooted they are potted 
singly in the same sized pot, and kept ia a close frame 
for a few days, until they have become established ; the 
tops may then be pinched out, leaving five or six joints 
to remain for lateral shoots ; after a few days’ hardening 
off they are then removed to an open situation, allowing 
the plants a sufficient distance from each other to pre- 
vent their drawing, care being observed that they do not 
suffer from want of water. About the third week in 
July we shift for blooming into 7-inch pots, using a 
small handful of coarsely broken bones at the bottom. 
The soil we use consists of equal parts of well decayed 
(one year old) pig manure, turfy loam, and leaf-mould, 
adding half a barrowful of peat and half ditto of road 
drift to every four barrows of the above. When potted 
they are placed in rows 2 feet apart, and they require 
but little attention, except watering, for two months ; at 
the expiration of this period we commence watering 
twice a week with liquid manure made with one bushel 
of fresh pig manure (free from straw), to about 80 
gallons of water ; this will be ready for use in two or 
three days. As soonas the plants show flower-buds, 
we tie each shoot to a stick, and train them fan-shaped. 
Disbudding ought now to be attended to, reserving only 
one or at most two at the top of each shoot ; but where 
two are left, it is better to take out the second bud and 
leave the third, to prevent confusion, As soon as the 
buds show colour, the plants are then removed to the 
greenhouse or conservatory, giving plenty of air and 
substituting water for liquid manure. We ought to 
have mentioned that where a profusion of bloom is re- 
quired, two or three plants may be inserted in the pots 
where only one is usually grown ; this will afford an 
opportunity of cutting away. the weakest shoots, and 
reserving the strongest only. Youell and Co. Great 
Yarmouth. 

Guano.—The farmers and gardeners of this country 
owe you much for the exertions you have made to 
secure them against the tricks of the guano trade. I 
have discovered the hill side to which you allude in 
your leading article, and it is truly a real California. 
The trade is brisker since your exposure than it was 
before ; “the waggon” has got an extra horse in it, and 
an extra waggon is put to work. The bags hold about 
3 ov 4 bushels, and are placed generally in the bottom 
of a covered waggon, but sometimes I see they have 
two layers of bags, one above the other. This I imagine 
depends upon how fast they can dig it on the hill side. 
If the company is carrying on this for the adulteration 
of guano, then I say there is no other way of putting a 
stop to it than by Government interference. No one 
person can do it. Dulwich, May 16, 

The Stanwick Nectarine. —In November, 1848, I 
had some young Peaches potted, which had been raised 
from seed the preceding summer ; intending to try an 
experiment in grafting Peaches (it may be mentioned 
that they are invariably budded), the Stanwick Nec- 
tarine happened to run to mind, and I thought my 
Peach stocks might possibly be turned to good 
account, by grafting the shoots of that rather than 
of Peaches, 1 therefore wrote to the gardener at 
Stanwick, to send me the prunings of the tree in lieu 
of, as usual, consigning them to the rubbish heap. The 
shoots were received in December, and immediately 
grafted on my Peach stocks in pots ; nearly 200 were I 
think grafted, placed in a cool house secure from frost, 
and towards the end of January removed to gentle 
bottom heat over a tank ; they seemed at one time as if 
every graft would grow. But, after making a shoot 
nearly an inch in length, they gradually died off, so that 
in the end only 25 wereleft. ‘Twenty-four of these were 
sold on Wednesday last, and realised such prices as 
were never yet heard of for small trees of a Nectarine, 
What a solid benefit has thus resulted from a few appa- 
rently worthless shoots, and what alesson to us gardeners 
never to despair, but to ‘‘ try and trust.” 7. Rivers. 
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Fish Ponds.—In a garden attached to the premises: 
in which I reside is a fish pond, in which are some 
Water Lilies and other aquatic plants. The Lilies 
have for some time looked unhealthy, and weighed 
down; on examining them, I find that the leaves are 
covered with the enclosed gelatinous substance, whicle 
I presume is a Mollusca of some water snail. Will 
you inform me if sueh is the fact, and if it is desirable 
to let it remain as a food for the fish? C. £., Hanwell, 
May3. [We did not find the gelatinous substance 
spoken of. | 


Sorteties, 


Linnean, May 7.—The President in the Chair. 
M. Alphonse De Candolle, and Asa Gray, M.D., were 
elected foreign fellows, Dr. Lankester, 8, Newman, Esq., 
and W. Spence, Esq., were appointed auditors. The 
President exhibited a leaf of Victoria regia, Lindl, 
obtained from the stove of the Duke of Northumber~ 
land, at Sion, where a plant is now flowering. The 
President said that some question had heen raised as 
to the propriety of establishing a new genus for this 
plant. ‘The characters which distinguished it from 
Euryale were sufficiently distinct ; but whether they 
were of primary or secondary importance he would not 
pronounce. He thought the bodies which were ordinarily 
called stigmas, belonged to an outer series of floral 
appendages, whilst the true stigmas were seated below, 
directly over the summit of the fruit. “ Notes on the 
Dry Rot, as observed in the church of King’s Wear, 
Devonshire,” by A. H. Holdsworth, Esq., communicated 
by the President, were read. In this instance some old 
wood was employed in a new building, and the rot spread 
in particular directions. On removing the affected 
portions of wood, the rot was speedily arrested, A 
letter was read addressed by the President to Sir 
Francis Beaufort, for communication to Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, on the origin and mode of pro- 
pagation of the Gulf-weed. Mr. Brown was of opinion 
that there was more than one species of plant included 
under the term Gulf-weed. Although the opinion had 
been pronounced that this plant grows on the shores of 
the west, and was brought out to sea by the Gulf-stream, 
he had observed certain appearances which led him to 
believe that the Gulf-weed might propagate itself whilst. 
floating in the waters of the ocean. 


Garden Memoranda. 

FLowerinc oF THE Vicrorta Reera at Sion House, 
Brentrorp.—As many of our readers know, this queen 
of aquatics has been flowering here for these two or 
three weeks past; and if we may judge from the 
quantity of flower-buds and young leaves at present in 
sight, it may be expected to go on blossoming for some 
time tocome. When we state that this Water Lily has 
not only been grown but flowered in the comparatively 
short space of three months in a slate tank of about 
22 feet long and some 12 feet wide, and at no very 
great cost for fuel and other appliances, many may 
be induced to become cultivators of so truly curious 
and magnificent a water plant, who have hitherto con- 
sidered it beyond their reach, . 

The plant at Sion was received from Kew in the 2d 
week of September last. It was then a very small affair, 
the largest leaf not being more than 4 inches in diameter. 
No convenient receptacle having been previously pro- 
vided for it, three Nelumbium tubs,t. ¢., tubs in which 
Nelumbiums had been cultivated, were procured, one of 
these was filled with water, and in this the pot contain- 
ing our aquatic was plunged. The other two tubs were 
placed one above and the other below this one, for the 
purpose of circulating and changing the water, which 
was led by means of a siphon out of the higher tub into 
the one in which the plant was, from thence into the 
lower tub, and out of that it was again pumped into the 
higher one, thus producing a continual flow of water 
from the higher tub to the lower one, a point (the cir- 
culation of the water) which Mr. Ivison considers of the 
highest importance in the culture of this aquatic. It 
was shifted first into a pot and then into a basket while 
it remained in the Nelumbium tub, which was at last 
enlarged to 6 feet square at the top by means of sheet 
lead, and even under those comparatively disadvan- 
tageous circumstances it made very satisfactory pro- 
gress. A slate tank, 22 feet long, 12 feet. wide, and 
2 feet 6 inches deep, becoming, shallower as its sides 
were approached, was about this time constructed for 
its reception. A hillock of well decayed turfy loam, 
mixed with a little river sand, and having brickbats 
below to keep it open, was placed in the middle of this 
tank, and the plant was planted out on this hillock 
little after Christmas. The water im the tank is warmed 
by a 2-inch pipe at top, and a 4-inch pipe at bottom, 
and it is fed from a small slate cistern at one end, which 
keeps continually pouring warm water on a broad 
wheel about a foot in diameter, whose revolutions pro- 
duce motion in the water in the large tank, the whole 
being supplied from a rain-water cistern in the oper 
garden, The water is kept at a temperature of 85°, 
and the air of the house (formerly a low lean-to, but now 
altered to a span roof) between 80° and 90°. Since 
the house has been altered, the tank has been enlarged 
to 22 feet square, each corner containing Nympheeas of 
different colours, and there are also two Nelumbiums 
near the centre, whose foliage rising as it does above 
the surface of the water, gives to the whole an artistic 
appearance, which it would not otherwise possess. 4 

At the present time, the plant has 10 leaves on it, 


' male and female, 


‘will give only one 


20—1850. ] 
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and one just expanding. Several of the leaves measure 
5 feet in depth. They are almost quite circular, 
pink on the under sides and deeply ribbed, and most of 
of them have a turned up rim of from 14 to 2 inches 
in diameter. The outside of the rim is a beautiful 
rosy purple on the side next the sun. It will be reeol- 
lected that the rim never or very seldom showed itself 
on the leaves of the plant at Chatsworth, and Mr. Ivison 
attributes its produetion to the abundance of air which 
the small house at Sion allows him to give. ‘The first 
flower opened on the 10th of April, and since that date 
up to the present time more than a dozen flowers have 
opened and closed, and there are now four flower-buds 
in sight. A flowerbud always follows the development 
of a leaf, on which, after a. wavy motion, first to the 


right and then to the left, it? finally ‘places itself, and 
there it expands. The flowers continue in existence 


about two days, They open at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the first day, and remain open all night. They 
close next morning between 10 and 11 o’clock, and 
reopen at 2 o’clock; the petals, which before were 
white, being this time changed to pink. These gra- 
dually fall down on the water, and an inner row of large 
petals, striped and mottled with purplish red, is unfolded 
about 3 o’clock; the latter reflex, and fall back on the 
others about 4 o’clock, when the whole flower as- 
sumes a flattened appearance, and discloses to view a 
quantity of smaller petals, overlapping each other and 
tapering toa rosy point in the centre. About 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the second day, it puts on its last 
form, exhibits to view a mass of yellow stamens, 
surrounded by a ring of small red and rosy petals, which, 
contrasting with the light coloured reflexed petals below, 


give the flower at this its last stage a beautiful and even | 


striking fappearance. After the flower has died off, it 
| leaves a seed-vessel, having almost the exact shape of a 
large Mcerschaum tobacco pipe. Some of the blossoms at 
| Sion House measured 13 inches across, ' 

It is much to be regretted that this fine Water Lily 
is tender ; its large round leaves, even if it did not pro- 
duce flowers, would form a noble appearance in our 
ornamental waters, and if it were possible to render its 
constitution hardier by crossing it with some less tender 
kind, the subject is one worth the attention of the 
hybridiser. 


Mr. Groom's Tunirs.—We paid a visit to Clapham 
on Thursday last for the purpose of inspecting these ; 
but with a few exeeptions they had not opened their 
flowers. They will be in perfection next week, when 
we hope to see them again. 


Miscellaneous. J 
Uses of the Borassus gomutus.—The Kabong or 


Borassus gomutus is a Palm-tree of some importance. 
It grows to the height of the Cocoa-nut and sago trees, 
and is cultivated principally for the juice whieh it yields 
for the manufacture of jaggery. Like the Cocoa-nut 
and many other intertropical trees, it comes into bearing 
after the seventh 
year. It pro- 
duces two kinds 
of mayams, or 
flower buds — 


The female shoot 
yields fruit, but 
no juice, and the 
male vice versd. 
Some trees. will 
give five or six 
female shoots be- 
fore they yield 
one male, and 
such trees are 
considered un. 
profitable by the 
teddy collectors; 
but.it is said in 
this case they 
yield sago equal 
in quality though 
not in quantity 
to the Cycas cir- 
cinalis, although 
it is not always 
put tosueh a re- 
quisition by the 
natives; others 


or two female 
shoots and the 
rest male, from 
each of which the 
quantity of juice 
extracted is the 
same as that ob- 
tained from ten 
cocoa-nut shoots, 


Asingle tree will 
yield in one day 
sufficient juice 
for the manufac- 
ture of five bun- 
dies of jaggery, 
valued at 2 cents, 
each. > The num- 
ber of mayams 
shooting out at 
any one time, 
may be averaged 
at two, although 
three is not an 
uncommon case, 
When sickness 
or other occupa- 
tion prevents the 
owner from ma- 
uufacturing jag- 
gery, the juice is 
put into a jar, 
where in a few 
days it is con- 
verted into ex- 
cellent vinegar, 
equalin strength 
to that produced 
from the vinous 
fermentation of 
Europe. Each 
mayam will yield a 
toddy for at least three months, though often for five, 
and fresh mayams make their appearance before the old | 
ones are exhausted ; in this way a tree is kept in astate 


of productiveness for a number of years, the first 
mayam opening at the top of the stem, the next lower 
down, and go on, until at last it yields one at the bottom 
of the trunk, with which the tree terminates its exist- 
ence. The fruit-bearing mayam has a beautiful appear- 
anee, the nuts hanging in clusters of many thousands, 
and when green the transparent kernel is made into 


preserves, known as ma- 
nisan kabong. The tree 
grows spontaneously and 
requires not the slightest 
care; it thrives best in 
hilly soil, where it flourishes 
even in the midst of jungle. 
The ijau or black fibrous co- 
vering of its trunk makes ex- 
cellent cordage of all deserip- 
tions—{rom the string used for 
fastening roofs or palings, to 
the hawser of native vessels, 
It is of the most durable quality, 
and stands the weather” much 
better than coir or rattan.— 
rom the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago for Nov. 1849.— 
Botanical Gazetiz. [The plant 

: to which is here applied the 
obsolete name of Borassus Gomutus, is the 
Avenga saccharifera, ] 

Abies Jezoénsis.—A magnificent evergreen 
coniferous tree from Japan. Introduced by 
Messrs. Standish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant 
green. (Fig. 26.) According to Siebold, the 

_ Jezo Spruce is so called because it grows on the 
' islands of Jezo and Krafto, in the empire of 
Japan, whence it has been introduced into the 
gardens of the wealthy inhabitants of Jedo. 
He describes it as a large tree, with a soft light 
wood employed by the Japanese for arrows, 
and in the construction of domestic utensils, 
The leaves are said to remain for seven years 
upon the branches. The cones were unknown 
tohim. He only saw the tree in flower in 
the month of June. The plant now introduced 
by Messrs, Standish and Co. has leaves of the 
most brilliant green on both sides, placed when 
young in two rows, about 13 inch long, and a 
line and a half wide, thin and soft when young, 
stiff when old, and terminated gradually by a 
very distinct spine, which is the end of the 
midrib. ‘The branches when very young are 
covered with a rusty down; when old they 
become smooth. The cones are narrow, ta- 
pering, rather more than 6 inches long, with 
broad convex loose rounded scales, which do 
not readily separate from their axis, and have 
at their base a short roundish slightly serrated 
bract, which is just visible at the point of inter- 
section of the lateral scales. Although the cones 
of the Jezo Spruce are unknown, we can. 
hardly doubt that this is the plant intended by 
Siebold ; at least we observe nothing at vari- 
ance/with his figure and description, except that he 
deseribes the young branches of that species as being 
smooth ; in the plant before us they are covered with 


| the North of China. 


| Short down, but they become smooth with age; and as 
| he deseribes those which he saw as having a yellowish 
| rusty coat, the apparent difference is reduced to little, 
| Probably perfectly hardy, but that is not yet ascertained, 
Paxlon’s Flower Garden for May. 

Tlex cornuta.—A fine, hardy, evergreen Holly, from 
Introduced by Messrs. Standish and 
Co. (Fig, 27.) 
When Mr. For- 
tune was inChina 
(in the service of 
the Horticultural 
Society) he found 
this in flower 
somewhere in the 
neighbourhood 
of Shanghae, in 
April. During 
his present visit 
to that country 
he had again met 
with it, and in 
fruit, at a place 
called Kin-tang. 
It is a very re- 
markable plant, 
and promises to 
be, to English 
gardens, of much 

| sell importance, on 
iG] il account of its 
ali hard, dark green 
evergreenfoliage 
and large ber- 
ries. The leaves 
are almost al- 
ways furnished 
with three strong 
spines at theend, 
but when the 
plant is young 
there are added 
one or two more 
on each side. In 
the old plant the 
latter wholly dis- 
appear, while the 
end spines {will 
occasionally ex- 
tend, turn up 
their edges, and 
assume the ap- 
pearance of 
strong horns,— 
Paxton’s Flower 
Garden for May. 

Ilex micro- 
carpa,-- Another 
hardy evergreen 
Holly from the 
north of China. 
Introduced by 
Messrs. Standish 
and Co.(Fig.28.) 
Concerning this 
new shrub, we 
have no infor- 
mation beyond 
the statement 
that it was found 
at Tein - tung. 
The aspect of the 
plant is not un- 
like that of an 
evergreen Oak, 
but ‘the leaves 
are quife smooth 
on each side. The berries when ripeare very small, and 
appear to be unusually pulpy, for, on drying they shrivel 
up, and leave the ribs of the four stones which they 
enclose quite apparent. It seems allied to Thunberg’s 
Uex rotunda. Paxton’s Flower Garden for May. 


c_—oo“eeoleoO9 rx— 
Calendar of Operations. 


(For the ensuing week. >) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

As all the principal potting is or ought now to be 
completed, the routine work in. this department. will 
consist in watering, airing, and shading ; training’ the 
plants, and keeping them and the houses perfectly clean. 
If the pots have been perfectly drained, and the plants 


potted in open goil, water may. be liberally administered 
to those which are growing and rooting freely. But if 
anything like stagnation be observed, the fault may 
generally be attributed to some defect in the drainage, 
which should be immediately examined and put right. 
Sufficient air should at all times find admission into the 
houses, to produce a free circulation ; but during the 
more active season of growth more than this is unneces- 


sary, unless for the purpose of moderating the tempera- 
ture in very hot weather. Shading should only be used 
in strong sunshine, and should be so arranged that it 
may be easily removed, or reapplied in changeable 
weather. Moisture, in conjunction with a high tem- 
perature, is indispensable for plants in a growing state, 
Where bottom heat is produced by tan or other fer- 
‘menting materials, be careful that it does not decline 
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before the plants have completed their growth ; but oa 
the first indication of the heat failing, the bed should be 
stirred up aud some fresh material added. All growing 
plants will require constant attention in the training, and 
occasionally stopping of the young growths, especially of 
those intended to form handsome specimens. ‘To plants 
in a growing state, the allowance of heat, shade, 
and moisture during the day, should be increased 
rather than decreased, proportioning them to the still 
increasing strength of light ; butavoid a high tempera- 
ture during the night—68° is sufficient for anything— 
and whenever the weather is so warm as to raise the 
internal temperature higher than this, give air more 
abundantly ; but, even in such weather, a little fire will 
be necessary the last thing at night to prevent the 
house being too cold at daybreak next morning. Let 
syringiug be performed in good time in the afternoon, 
that superfluous moisture may dry up before dark ; and 
to assist this some of the ventilators should be opened 
in the course of a couple of hours after syringing, and 
allow this air to remain on all night. This applies 
especially to houses with closely glazed roofs, where 
sufficient air to prevent stagnation cannot enter by 
means of the laps. Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and 
other summer-flowering greenhouse plants should be 
accommodated with sufficient room to stand without 
being crowded, and that they may enjoy the full benefit 
of the sunlight with a free circulation of air. The 
flower stems of the Calceolarias should be supported 
with small neat stakes. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Prnerizs.-—Let the plants be liberally supplied with 
moisture during their growth, and especially those 
which are swelling their fruits; to the latter it should 
be given in the shape of liquid manure, and where it is 
desirable to produce the fruit as large as possible, its 
swelling will be assisted by removing useless suckers, 
and by affording a slight shade during bright sunshine, 
Maintain a moist atmosphere by sprinkling the paths, 
walls, and other evaporating surfaces, and by loosening 
the tan, to induce an exhalation of the congenial vapour 
arising therefrom. VineriEs. — Attend to tying, 
thinning, and stopping. Where plants of any kind are 
necessarily grown beneath Vines, the shoots of the 
latter should be stopped at the first joint above the 
fruit, and the spurs on which there is no fruit should be 
stopped at the fourth or fifth leaf. This will also apply 
to Vines on the rafters of greenhouses, which are just 
now breaking. In disbadding, not more than twice the 
number of shoots necessary to produce a crop should be 
retained, one half of which will carry bunches this 
year, and the other half will make wood on which to 
produce next year’s crop. Pracnrs anD NECTARINES 
which are just ripening should be assisted by a dry at- 
mosphere, a free admission of air back and front, and 


by removing any leaves which shade the fruit from the 


rays of the sun. In the succession house very little fire 
will be required at night, if the sun-heat is properly 
economised by closing early in the afternoon. ‘Tie in 
the young shoots as they advance. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

We feel it our duty to urge every gardener to proceed 
with the greatest possible despatch in planting out his 
bedding stuff; and particularly to take advantage of 
moist, showery, or dull weather ; to push this work on 
with extra speed by borrowing workmen from other 
departments ; that as soon as the season is sufficiently 
advanced, the plants which are properly hardened may 
be in their final situation as soon as possible. Annuals 
which have been sown or pricked out into frames or 
beds require transplanting into their final situations, 
and biennials into reserve beds for planting out next 
spring. A sowing of annuals should now be made for 
autumn flowering, including Mignonette, Nemophila, 
Virginian Stock, Silene, Collinsia, Sweet Pea, Gilia, 
Kaulfussia, Godetia, Clintonia, and any others which 
are sufficiently showy, and which come quickly into 
Mower. Particular attention should be paid to the 
Rosery ; the young buds will want looking after as 
carefully as those of Apricots, as they are troubled by 
caterpillars in a manner very similar, and, as in the 
case of the fruit trees, the best remedy is to examine 
them carefully and destroy the caterpillars with the 
thumb and finger. Shrubs which have been recently 
planted should not be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Tuxips.—Seedlings as they expand must be marked, 
either for trial a succeeding season, or to be discarded 
altogether ; it is useless, for instance, to preserve those 
which have either ill-formed or stained cups. The 
generally acknowledged standard is half a globe ; there- 
fore those which have long or pointed petals are out of 
the question. Form now is considered of very great 
importance; no other excellencies counterbalance a 
defect in this particular. Many seedlings have an 
impure base ; this will occasionally “ break out” when 
the flower blooms in a perfectly feathered state, but 
when flamed it is always apparent, and the variety will 
be valueless. The awning of the best or main bed will 
of course be on, though the Northerns will want all the 
sun they can get if they are to exhibit at either of the 
Manchester shows, PanstEs do not succeed very well 
under an awning ; the best plan is to shelter the in- 
dividual flowers required for exhibition with a neat 
shade. Much care must also be taken in the selection 
of seedlings, for in truth their name is legion ; attend 
to rotundity of outline, substance of petal, and clearness 
and intensity of marking. Turner’s Mr. Beck is a fine 
and successful new variety. All amateurs should aim 


at eclipsing such flowers as this. CARNATIONS AND 
Picorers must be well watered in dry weather (if in 
pots) ; the evening is the most proper time. Pinxs, 
—As they advance, reduce both stems and buds, accord- 
ing to the strength of the plants. Plant out Dahlias, 
and attend to the general routine. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

PrAcHES AND Apricots on WaLts.—Proceed with the 
final disbudding of these, leaving no more shoots than 
ean be laid in without crowding. Where the young 
shoots seem likely to grow very strong, they should be 
stopped as soon as they have made from four to six 
leaves, and from the laterals consequently produced, one 
or more may be selected, which will generally form 
good bearing shoots of moderate strength ; but if the 
wood they produce is still too strong, stop again, and 
continue the practice as long as the tree persists in 
throwing out strong growing shoots. This moderates 
the growth in those parts which are too vigorous, and 
helps to difuse the sap over the whole tree with greater 
uniformity. The neglect of timely and judicious stop- 
ping of the gross shoots often proves to be the ruin of 
maby a fine tree. Where the Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots, have fortunately set an abundant erop of fruit, 
it will be necessary to examine them carefully, and to 
cut some away where they are too thick. This should 
be done when they are about the size of Walnuts, as 
they come in usefully for tarts. Attend vigilantly to 
the destruction of caterpillars and aphides. Continue 
to let down the canvas screens at night whenever the 
weather is wet or cold. Those trees which are pro- 
tected by evergreen boughs should be gradually re- 
leased, so that a free circulation of air and the rays of 
the sun may exercise their influence upon the rapidly- 
advancing fruit and foliage. If the covering is allowed 
to continue longer .in contact with the branches, it wili 
do injury by overshading. After all is removed, let 
the trees have a gentle washing with the engine, to 
remove any cobwebs, loose leaves, or other rubbish, 
which may be sticking about the walls; being at the 
same time untidy in appearance and a harbour for insects. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A cool moist atmosphere should be maintained in the 
Mushroom-house, and cleanliness strictly attended to ; 
let the hay used for covering the beds be occasionally 
changed, as it forms a more congenial harbour for in- 
sects when allowed to getoldand musty. Pay attention 
to the destruction of woodlice, by laying slices of Turnips 
to attract them, in addition to which a few toads should 
be kept on all the beds. ‘The Onions will soon require 
thinning, and if a sufficient breadth has not been sown, 
a bed should be prepared for transplanting those into 
which are thinned out of the principal bed. Make a 
sowing of the silver-skinned variety, moderately thick, 
to produce small bulbs for pickling. Give plenty of 
room to all growing crops, and stir the ground fre- 
quently with a fork, to encourage their progress and 
to keep down weeds. Make successional sowings of all 
summer vegetables which are of short duration, as Peas, 
Beans, French Beans, tall Runners, Spinach, &c., and 
salads of all kinds ; also early Cabbages, and a small 
sowing of Caulitlowers for late autumn and early winter 
supply. The ground for Spinach crops sown at this 
season should be rich and deep, or the produce will be 
bitter and run to seed. Transplant Celery, and water 
freely, that the young plants may not suffer from the 
check, or from the droughtin very dry weather. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending May 16, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BarnoMETER. 


May. Of the Air. Ofthe Earth. 
. 1 foot|2 feet 
Max. | Min. | Mean deep. | deep. 
Friday.. 10 
Satur... 11 
Sunday . 12 
Monday 13 
Tues, .. 14 
Wed, ..15 
Thurs,.,.16 


one we @e | Moon’s Age. 


494 


501 | 49.5 


48.3 


Average.... 30.005 | 29.955 | 59.3 | 37.3 


May 10—Clear; cloudy and fine. 
_- 1l—Fine; cloudy and fine; overcast, 
12—Slight shower; cloudy and fine; overcast. 
13—Fine; very dry air; rain at night. 
14—Very cold wind; fine; cloudy and fine. ¥ 
ja—Fine; cloudy; clear at night; temperature towards msrning 
7 deg. below freezing. : 
16—Fine; slight shower in afternoon; overcast at night. 


Mean temperature of the week, 4 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending May 28, 1850, 


Prevailing Winds. 
May. 


Sunday 19 
Mon. 
Tues 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Friday 
Satur. 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1933—therm, 82 deg.; and the lowest on the 25th, 1839—therm. 29 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

To our CoRRESFONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 

Binps: H A, We do not know. 

Booxs: H. Dr. Lindley’s ‘‘ School Botany.” {—/ritz. We believe 
that Baxter's ‘ British Flowering Plants” is extant, Enquire 
of any bookseller.t 

Fisu: H Seymow', See the answer below under the head of 
** Valisneria.” 


Geraniums: ZC W. The leaves of seedlings are always larger 
the first year than they are in the second or third. 

Gotp Grass: F. See p. 302 of our last week’s Number.} 

Hysgrips: Ciolwlf. A Fuchsia cannot be crossed with a Ribes, 
It is necessary in the hybridisation of plants that both should 
be of the same natural genus. There is no hope of getting a 
bright yellow Fuchsia, Read the late Dean of Manchester’s 
treatise upon hybrids in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society. 

Insecrs: Lele, The larva found in the heart of the branch of 
the Summer Nonpareil is that of the wood leopard moth; 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1846, page 236, representing, 1, the 


larva; 2, chrysalis; 3, male moth; and 4, masa of eggs. We 
—LEssayer. Your insect found on the Apricot is the cater@ 
pillar of the swallow-tail moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria). W, 
—W B. The grubs which have attacked the roots of the Cow 
Cabbage are the larvae of the common daddy-long-lega, which 
had previously fed on the roots of the Grass you have lately 
broken up. You had better saturate the earth well round 
each plant with gas-tar water ; but as the larve are nearly 
full grown, you must also kill as many of the flies themselves 
when they begin to appear. W.—GS W. Thanks for the 
reeds, but the majority seem old ones, from which the insects 
had escaped last year. The larvae found in cocoons attached 
to the Rose-shred are those of the Rose antler saw-fly (Cla- 
dius difformis). The gruls found in the wine corks died ; 
we shall be much obliged for another supply. They are 
known to turn to a sma)l Tinea. W B, The insects 
which have attacked your neighbour’s Cucumber plants are the 
common thrips. Fumigation will certainly destroy them, as 
well as the fumes from bruised Laurel leaves, but the frames 
must be made air tight at the time. W. 

Lerruces: BC. There are no full grown and well blanched 
Cos Lettuces in Covent-garden market yet, The weather has 
been unfavourable for their growth. 

Names or Fruits: @ C. The Easter Pippin or French Crab.|j 

Names or PLANTS: J Ellis, It looks like a bit of Oncidium 
urophyllum, bunt such things cannot be named without 
leaves, &c.—P. 1, 2, Aerides affine ; 3, Oncidium filipes.— 
An Old Sub. 1, Astelia Banksii; 2, Leucopogon Richei ; 3, 
Melittis melissopbyllum. — Addio. Pulmonaria virginica. — 
W G. Apparently a white variety of Myosotis sylvatica; the 
specimen is quite unfit for examination.—J K. It is a para- 
sitical fungus called Uredo Rose.—H P @. The Begonias in 
gardens are one mass of confusion. Yours is related to B, 
semperflorens, but distinct, We cannot just now spare half 
a day for the determination of its real name. It passes 
current under those of nitida and ulmifolia, both wholly 
wrong.—A M, Spirma levigata,—A BC. Ribes speciosum. 
—y Y. Anagyris indica.— W R. A dried caterpillar attacked 
by Spheeria Robertsii.— YZ, Polystichum coriaceum. S. 

Paintinc Inon Huspies: M A, It is said that “‘the rustier 
they are the better before the composition mentioned at page 
296 is laid on.”’f 

PaxTon’s CoTTaGEns’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s, for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. ‘ 

Pinz-APPLEs : A young Beginner. With a little experience you 
will learn that there is no such difficulty as you are beaten 
by. We cannot give a lecture upon this subject. Read 
Mills on the Pine-apple, or Glendinning, or some other 
writer of authority. We are sorry to see that you have un- 
dertaken a task without having been qualified for it by the 
necessary experience. : ied 

Ruobans: J W. There is no room for a difference of opinion 
as to the treatment of the Rhubarb plant, as it attains a dis- 
position to form for seed, Undoubtedly the flowering stem 
should be cut down as soon as it is half grown, or sooner. 

SasHEs : A Constant Reader. Mr. Montgomery, Brentford. You 
cannot use anything better than Atkinson’s cement, 

Tue TREE Rose: WD. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 4s, 6d, to 
33, 6d., post tree ; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-oftice order being sent to James Matthews, at the Office 
of this Paper. : 

VaLisneria: J FJ. Mr. Warrington’s address is Apothecaries’- 
hall, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. . 

Verbenas: Amateur. Turfy loam mixed with a little leaf. 
mould or rotten dung and sand, so as to render it light, will 
suit Verbenas perfectly.t A 

Misc.: @ C. September is the best time for moving large 
variegated Hollies.t—Inquirer. Apply to Dr. Lankester, 22, 
Qld Burlington-street.—D Y. No Orchids can be grown out 
of doors, except the common hardy kinds, Eggs of silk- 
worms may be obtained in Covent-garden market. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, 

AvaicuLa: GBS. A promising pip: but we should like to see 
a truss before we offer any opinion of its merits.* 

Crreve: MJ. A pretty flower, very much like that of C. crenatus. 

Cinrkzagtas : GR. 1, white, faintly tipped with lilac ; dark cen- 
tre. A large clean-looking flower, but different inform. 2, 
bluish purple, with a narrow rosy circle round the centre ; 
too small, and inclined to reflex.*—l ¢ 1, White centre, 
broadly margined with purplish lilac; too small and inferior 
to many sorts already in cultivation.* — 

ErrrHyLttum: JK. A pretty rosy pink variety of E. truncatum.* 

Pansies: J FO. 1, white ground, top petals purple, lower 
ones margined with the same colour; eye large and 
bold, showing itself in the side as well as in the bottom 
petal; smooth, but rather long. 2, a flower of the same 
class, and similarly marked ; purple much darker than in 1; 
substance not so good. 3, yellow ground, worthless. *—P. A 
yellow-ground flower in the way of Hooper’s Masterpiece, but 
not so good.* a oe 

Potyantuus: J W. Your seedling is deficient in m; tty points 
which it ought to possess in order to be a good florists’ 
flower. Instead of being stained in the centre with dark 
yellow like a Cowslip, it ought to have been either pure 
lemon or orange, and the lacing does not strike through the 
centre of the petals to the eye, which it should do. Itis 
large and striking, but worthless as a show flower,* 

*,* As usual, many communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 


20—1850.] 


FOR TURNIP SOWING, 
(AJUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME ann CRUSHED 


‘2 BONES are the best and cheapest Manures for the Turnip 

©rops, and may be had in any quantity on application to Messrs, 

Hont’s Manure Works, High-street, Lambeth, London. 
Established 1816, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
: Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Ginss, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GiszBs and Sons, 

London, May 18. 


CORN MANURE FOR ‘i at BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., We, 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season. It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
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} ENDLE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
can be had on application, aratis (for one penny stamp). 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnips, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Mancotp Wurzet, Ciover, &c., as well as all the 
best varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 

The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip . per lb. 0s. 8d, 
Ditto ditto... ae At ae . pergt.1 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per lb., 8d. per qt. 1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per 1b., 8d. pergt. 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per lb., 8d, perqgt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb,, 6d, per qt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot ae .. perlb, 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel «oe perlb. 0° 8 
True Italian Rye-grass er ane per bush, 7 0 
Best English Red and White Clover perJb., 5d.to 0 7 


Large Cattle Parsnip one Af per lb., 1s,to 1 6 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 
market prices. (See Catalogue.) 
PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 


80 large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 ewt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwArp Pounser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


PP ANORES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. LAwes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
PA +. £10 0 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. of Fe yy On 
Turnip Manure, do. one ne eon ie Vee 
Superphosphate of Lime oe ay rtiee. 0) 50 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 4 5 0 0 


. Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
VILLA E, RENDLE anp CO., Plymouth, are 


Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wituiam E. 
RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 


phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Marx 
FotHeErcitt, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 


suit various soils, at 30s. per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs. of heavy seed to each acre. 

All orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways ; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO,, Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 
UNCAN HAIRS having personally superintended 


the selection and growth of the Turnip Seed he offers, 
can with confidence recommend them as genuine. Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 
quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free. 
Garden Tools, Nets, andevery article connected with the trade 
wholesale and retail. 
Seedsman and Florist, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 


il ESSRS. NESBI1T’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained ir Messre, NesBi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or’by letter. 


CORN MANURE, 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 


nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
we. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/. per ton. Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane, 
London, 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, 


PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road. 


OOK TO YOUR STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


HAEF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 


cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 


* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


"HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


2 — 
W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
_* improved ‘‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


I { YDRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &e. 
on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet, Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths, Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 
Direct to Joun Leaa, Cheltenham. 


GTEPHENSON AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have-not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. ; 

8. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 


ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and G 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, < Bs and Garden 


and Brewers in London use these implements. 


those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Billiter-street. 

N.B. Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power. Old Machines repaired. 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 

ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 

look better than he now does when you are paying not less than 

12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saying in these 
hard times—times of cheapness! ! 


O YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 

of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well.—_MARY 
WEDLAKE anv CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
bushels daily and more, Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street ,opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 


wall Railway. 
N.B. Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety. 


(Ao reUnrO HAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 


LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim- 


plicity, price 31. 5s., to be had of the Maker, Mr. Jonn Davis, 
Optician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 
part of the empire. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 


use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint, For beauty 


it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUT 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. 
casks inclusive. 


In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,, 15s,, and 21s., 


PATENT MINERAL PAINTS,—Inovaluable for cheapness, 


beauty, and permanence: not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Hrilliant black, 2s.; rich brown, 
2s, 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon. 


G. Betz and Co., 2, Wellinzton-street, Goswell-street, London. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 


PR oOM.a s PERRY AND SONS, 


252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 


And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 


Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 


Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &e.; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 
And Government Contractors, 
The works of Messrs, Perry being situated in the heart of 


the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. AnTIilustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 


cannot be more strongly shown. ] 
in fact must have, a profit upon their transactions ; 
and if farmers will persist in only giving a certain 
price for guano, dealers will always be found who 
will undertake to satisfy them ; and well they may, 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
~) AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Mannfacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA.« 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 
for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries, 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WarTerpRoor and FLEXIPLE Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re- 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

All letters or Orders addressed to J, L, H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


Rk UOYAL AGKICULTURAL SUCLETY OF 
i ENGLAND. 

The GENERAL MAY MEETING~ will be held at the 
Society’s House in Hanover Square, on WEDNESDAY, the 22d 
inst., at Eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 

By order of the Council, 
London, May 1, 1850, JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


NOMINATION OF JUDGES. — On or before the General 
Meeting on the 22d of May, Nominations of Judges for Stock 
or Implements, at the Exeter Meeting, will be received trom 
Members of the Society, who are requested to certify, from 
their personal knowledge, that the parties proposed are quali- 
fied and willing to act as Judges for the particular class for 
which th«y are respectively recommended, and who are uncon- 
nected with any Exhibitor of Stock or Maker of Implements, 
and have no direct personal interest in the Stock exhibited, as 
the breeder of any of the animals upon which they may be 
called upon to adjudicate. 

ENDLH’S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE.— 
We have just received thefollowing letter from Capt, JAMES 
WitiiAMms, R.N., Newport, near Barnstaple, 
‘* Newport-terrace, Barnstaple, May 14, 1850. 

‘* Sir,—I acknowledge the receipt of another eupply of your 
Chemical Plant Manure, and I have very great pleasure in in- 
forming you of the beneficial effects I have found it produce 
on my plants in general, Iam certain a short trial of it will 
be satisfactory to any person using it. I find my plants strong 
and full of flowers, particularly my Geraniums, which are grown 
in very small pots, producing now, at this time, jine trusses of 
Jlowers, large, and their colours clear. On my Calceolarias it has 
an astonishing effect in the produce of flowers, both in quantity 
and size; with regard to Petuniasthesame. Inow useitin the 
compost of all my greenhouse plants. I have so far been suc- 
cesstul in the quantity I have used—one pint of manure to two 
pecks of compost; and as it is inexpensive, I wish you a suc- 
cessful sale, and trust that your customers will be as well 
Satisfied as I am, 

“ Tremain, sir, yours truly, JAMES WILLIAMS,” 

*“P.S. I shall most assuredly recommend all my friends 
to use it.” 

Samples can be had gratis, by enclosing six penny postage 
stamps to pay the postage. Sold in tin canisters, at 1s., 2s., 
and 3s. 6d. each, warranted to give satisfaction, or the money 
will be returned, 

Apply to Witt1AM E, RENDLE & Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, May 22—Agricu'tural Soviety of England. 
THURSDAY, — 23—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
WepnespaYy, — 29—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tuvuaspar, - 30—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland; 


We have repeatedly warned our readers of the 
risk they run by purchasing cheap guano ; but, not- 
withstanding all that has been said on the subject, 
there are still so many short-sighted as to persist in 
cheapening down this and other artificial manures, 
until it has become a regular trade to supply an 
article of which the principle recommendation ‘is its 
low price. A summer or two ago, at a sea-port 
town, we saw a manufactory of cheap guano in full 
swing; there was a pug mill at work, mixing the 
Patagonian and chalk together, the result being a 
beautiful sample of Peruvian guano ! 

During the last week we have received intelligence 
of another manufactory of this kind, so busily en- 
gaged that the men are working night and day. 
The following is an analysis of the result, alongside 
of which we place an analysis of Peruvian guano, 
for the purpose of comparison : 

ADULTERATED GUANO. 


Organic matter, yielding 7.36 ammonia 14.96 

Earthy salts, containing 14.28 phosphate 17,22 

Water” ... ong ee se «» 9,54—41,72 

Adulterations : 

Common salt... Be fot se 13.52 

Brown ochre... = Oe w. 44.76—58.28 
Total ae ... 100.00 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Organic matter, yielding 19.48 ammonia 43.38 

Alkaline salts fe So «» 13.46 

Earthy salts, containing 25.00 phosphate 28.50 

Insoluble matter ae See ey (ZENG 

Water’... p 12.50—100. 


The price of the former is 7/. per ton, that of the 


latter is 10/7. ; but when the amount of adulteration 
is taken into account, the 


Adulterated guano costs about oi, eels 
Peruvian 5 7 coe aan LOZ. 
The folly of thus attempting to get guano cheap 
Men will have, 
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honest merchant is satisfied with. 

The party most to blame in this matter is the 
farmer; the chemical analysis by which the fraud 
was discovered in this case cost about 1/., so that 
where any quantity is needed, that cannot be a 
serious consideration. Those farmers who cannot 
afford this, must go to dealers of established charac- 
ter, and, asking for the genuine article, they must 
pay the best price. By doing so, they may be per- 
fectly satisfied that they secure a cheaper article 
than any discernment of theirs, unassisted by chemi- 
cal analysis, could ever have effected. 

One word to certain eminent chemists, to caution 
them against the extremely careless way in which 
many of them allow their names to be used. We 
have now before us a printed copy of an analysis, 
with the name of one of these gentlemen attached 
to it, by which guano has been sold by a very exten- 
sive dealer for upwards of two years, with what 
approximation to truth our readers may judge. We 
would also recommend that. all analyses of guano 
should be calculated on one principle, so as to show, 
as in the instances we have quoted above :— 

In 100 parts—lst, the organic matter, and the 
quantity of ammoniait yields; 2d, substances soluble 
in water, or alkaline salts; 3d, earthy salts or sub- 
stances soluble in acid, containing phosphates ; 
4th, insoluble matter; and 5th, the quantity of water, 

An analysis professing to give more information 
than this is a waste of time as far as the farmer is 
concerned. But, if all analyses were given in the 
above form, they could be more easily and more 
accurately compared than under the present system. 

We haye little hope that our repeated warnings 
will be attended to. The temptation of apparent 
cheapness is too great to be resisted, until the sub- 
ject is either better understood, or until the farmer 
has found that low priced guano invariably produces 
inferior crops. 

The farmer who requires a small quantity can only 
protect himself by dealing with men of known good 
character. We advise those who farm largely to ask 
for a sample from the tradesman, and when the bulk 
arrives send it with a sample selected by himself to a 
professional chemist, whose practical knowledge is 
sufficiently advanced to be able to speak not only to 
the comparative value of the two samples, but also 
to an approximation of the market value of either. 

The low priced guano is not only actually dearer 
than the high priced sample when the quantity of 
fertilising ingredients each contains is taken, into 
consideration ; but the farmer also finds that his 
crops are wofully deficient when these cheap manures 
have been used. There are, surely, a sufficient 
number of chances against a good crop without the 
farmer adding to them by the use of inferior manures ; 
and as this is the season when the principal pur- 
chases are made, we cannot too strongly urge upon 
them to abandon their present “penny wise and 

pound foolish” practices. 

Unless some new source of guano be discovered, 
this valuable manure will gradually become very 
Searce, and the extensive system of fraud and 
adulteration now carried on will also tend to bring 
it into disrepute. By satisfying farmers that there 
are other sources of fertility besides the dung heap, 
it has, however, effected a revolution in practical 
agriculture undreamt of before its introduction. A 
new species of manufacture has sprung up to supply 
this growing deficiency, which promises to be of 
great importance not only to agriculture but also to 
the general trade of the community, and many who 
have entered this new trade seem to be actuated by 
the wish of making sales for one year only—one 
sample of superphosphate which we saw turned out 
by one of these gentry, actually contained 80 per 
cent. of gypsum ; of course he could not expect any 
of his customers to come back to him the next season. 
A few years will, however, weed out such men, and 
those manufacturers who have been careful to 
manufacture a good article from the first, will 
speedily have the market to themselves. 

We again reiterate our warning to farmers to be 
careful what they purchase, in the name of artificial 
manures. The character of a respectable tradesman, 
and the assistance of the chemist, are a sufficient 
protection if he will but avail himself of them, 


“ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, 
and is occupied. in their labours, and whose talk is 
of bullocks?” Such, in ancient times, was the 
exclamation of the Hebrew sage; and the same 
enquiry may again be demanded of the present age 
with a similar hopelessness of solution. How are 
mental acquisitions to be obtained by the toiling 
labourer who for 12 hours daily is fagging in the 
field ; who “giveth his mind to make.furrows, and 


is diligent to give the kine fodder,” instead of 
devoting his intellectual faculties exclusively to other 
objects which mechanism is unable to perform ; and 
who has but little opportunity for the satisfaction of 
his mental appetite. While the sinews of a man are 
overstrained, and his nerves fatigued in daily drudgery, 
what vigour or inclination can he have for exercising 
and informing his mind? Education cannot be ex- 
pected to develope with rapidity the mental capa- 
cities of the poor until business shall shorten its 
demands upon their time and energy ; for while the 
working-men of Britain are entitled to honour for 
the triumphs they have in so many instances achieved 
over the ruthless obstacles that beset their progress, 
the far greater part have failed in strength or courage 
to destroy the lion difficulties in their path : 
“Chill penury repressed their noble zeal, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


It is true to some extent that “the wisdom of a 
learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure, and 
he that hath little business shall become wise.” But 
leisure alone will not suffice. Of all employments, 
that of farming is supposed to give the largest periods 
of cessation from labour ; and yet agriculturists gene- 
rally, at least of England and Ireland, are not usually 
classed as men of cultivated intellects and brilliant 
attainments. Poets discourse on the power of a 
constant familiarity with the operations of nature, 
such as is found in a rural life, to excite reflection 
and elevate the mind. But how then is it that the 
great mass of the farmers who enjoy such frequent 
and lengthened respites from the turmoils of business 
should be proverbially feeble and contracted in their 
mental aspirations and acquirements ? How comes 
it that lectures, discussions, and public periodicals 
figure so diminutively in their hands ; and how is it 
that while the charms of the chase, the glories of 
game, and the perfections of their beasts of sport 
form an absorbing topic at market meetings and 
convivial gatherings—the revelations of science, the 
birth of new truths, and the great questions which 
concern the welfare of humanity are comparatively 
so little esteemed? Leisure for study is not so 
much needed as a perception of the value of know- 
ledge and an inclination to possess it. It may be 
said that we libel the class; but, we ask, are agri- 
culturists generally considered as “readers ;”’ do 
not the cheering glass and comfortable pipe or the 
desultory fireside conversation engross too many of 
the evening hours? We may haye several useful 
agricultural magazines and papers, -but these are 
mainly supported and purchased by the more opulent 
farmers and landowners; and, as a proof of how 
little the great bulk of the farmers read of agri- 
cultural information, where, we ask, are our farmers’ 
penny periodicals circulating their 10,000 per week ? 
Again, another testimony to the truth of our remarks 
is to be gathered from the lips of the farmers them- 
selves: do they not repeatedly complain of the un- 
practical nature of communications in the journals ? 

It is common to hear the contents of an agricul- 
tural periodical summed up thus—‘ there are a few 
letters on cattle-feeding after a fashion which every- 
body knows, practises, or ridicules; a paper or two 
describing the farming of some innovating amateur ; 
an article on some new-fangled notions of draining ; 
a few pet opinions respecting foreign competition ; 
and a one-sided estimate of expenses and profits— 
but nothing of real and practical utility.” Now, 
why do not these men themselves write “ practical 
papers?” The fact is, their complaints are merely 


an evidence of the unliterary tastes and habits of 
their class. Those who would claim to themselves 
the distinction of “ practical” farmers are in general 
too unfamiliar with the pen to take the rural 
journalism out of the hands of the “ fancy farmer” 
or son of science. The lawyer and physician seem 
to possess more favourable opportunities than the 
farmer for studying the “theory” of their profes- 
sions ; because their business is much amongst books 
and ‘papers, and they cannot acquire an adequate 
knowledge of their practice without reading, whereas 
farm operations may be directed without the aid of 
written information. The learned professions dis- 
cover past theory in books of cases, &c.; the farmer 
finds it in the modified farm practice of the day. The 
habits of reading and writing are intimately con- 
nected with the one variety of pursuits, and widely 
severed from the other; hence the lawyer and 
medical man are accustomed to rest their belief and 
knowledge upon recorded facts, while the farmers 
are chiefly influenced by improvements performed 
before their eyes. But cannot these trammels of 
habit be broken through : is the mighty power of 
the press to be limited in its usefulness by the un- 
congenial tastes of men? If there be any truth in 
chemical and geological science, agriculture will 
progress in proportion as the principles and facts of 
these sciences are known and understood by the 
cultivators of the soil; and, by what means are 
those truths to be disseminated if not by the press ? 
If there he any advantage accruing from the publica- 
tion of discoveries and the discussion of opinions, 
then is the agricultural press destined to effect an 
entire renovation of our art. 

The necessity of multiplying the vehicles of in- 
formation, and the importance of employing every 
means by which printed statements may be made 
valuable and convincing, are points upon which 
many columns might be written. Undoubtedly one 
of the causes which have operated to the hindrance 
of agricultural improvement has been the broken 
channel of intercourse between mind and mind, The 
incongruous facts and fragmentary evidence collected 
by dispersed and scattered individuals haye been 
preserved in publications whose scanty circulation 
could not exhibit them sufficiently before the public 
eye. The consequence has been that, while private 
dogmas have been many, definite generalised results 
have been rare: agriculture as a science is still 
unfounded upon secure fundamental truths. If, 
however, the observations and speculations of all 
could be instantly placed before the attention and 
criticism of all, by means of cheap papers universally 
circulated, agriculture would no longer hesitate so 
timorously in adopting new truths, and would be less 
dilatory in the application of proved principles. 

We have many writers and readers among the 
agricultural public, but the smaller occupiers, and 
indeed a large portion of those “who ought to know 
better,” have not fully admitted the idea of deriving 
assistance in their art from the pages of the press. 
Removed from that “mental attrition” which 
sharpens, warms, and stimulates the residents in 
towns, the more isolated agriculturists probably 
require the urgency of circumstances to impel them 
toward completer knowledge for relief. It may be 
that the present pressure will turn us from our 
crippled resources to that certain fountain of success, 
and lead us to demand a wider diffusion of informa- 
tion. L. A.C. 


GUANO. 


Return to an order of the honourable the House of 
Commons, dated 14th February, 1850 ;—for, an account 
“of all guano imported into the United Kingdom, in 


each of the years 1838 to 1849, inclusive; distin- 
guishing the quantities imported from each country, 
respectively.” 


QUANTITIES OF GUANO IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KinNGDoM, 


CoUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED, 


1842, 


Norway 

Prussia 

Belgium oan 

Channel Islands 

France ane 

Spain 

Italy ... “a 

Turkish Dominions 

Egypt a a 2 

Western Coast of Africa a8 np 
Colonial Territory of the Cape of Good Hope 
Eastern Coast of Africa oA 35 
St. Helena ae ast =F 

British Territories in the East Indies 
British North American Colonies 
Demerara cee os <e 

United States of America 

Brazil ... aps oF and 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay 


Chili anK 
Peru and Bolivia 
Patagonia PR, one 
Southern Whale Fishery 
Other parts ion oo 


Torat of the Quantities Imported +..| 2881 
Previously to 1841, when it was first specifically 
charged with duty in the tariff, the article of guano was 
entered at the custom-house under the general denomina- 
tion of “goods not particularly enumerated.’’ No 


Tons, |Tons. 


20,398 


1843.| 1844. 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 


Tons. | Tons. 


“49 


‘Es 
20 


207,679 
46,848 
2093 


76,898 
253 
“10 
600 


9743 
16,475 


1234 
1589 


3002 |104.251 | 283,300' 89,203 | 82.592 | 71.414 

account of the importations can, therefore, be rendered 
for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840. W. Frving, Office: 
of the Inspector-general. of Imports and Exports, 
Custom-house, London, 23d March, 1850. ‘ 


ae 
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Home Correspondence. 

Prices of Drain Cutting.—In a recent number of 
the Agricultural Gazette, I saw a request to corres. 
pondents, to forward to the editor the price which they 
pay, in different parts of the country, for cutting and 
filling in drains. Believing that such information may 
be very useful to the public, I beg to inform you that I 
have till this year been in the habit of paying for clay 
cutting, i.e., anything which will cut with a digging tool 
without stocking, for 3 ft. deep, 5d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 6d.; 
4 ft., 74d.; per perch of 54 yards; this year I have 
reduced each 4d. per perch, and pay 44d. for 3 ft. ; 53d. 
for 3 ft. 6 in. ; 7d. for 4 ft., including everything ; and 
the men have thisseason, I consider, earned from 10s. to 
12s, per man per week allround. Where stocking is 
required, it is impossible to fix any general price, as all 
must depend upon the obstacles to be overcome. I 
have paid 9d. and 1s. 4d. in the same season for making 
4 feet drains, and the men did not earn so much at the 
latter as the former. J. Curtis Hayward, Quedgely 
House, Gloucester. 

Mr. Caird, of Baldoon, and his Reviewers.—Knowing 
Galloway well, and the position Mr. Harkness once held 
as an authority in all matters connected with farming 
in Wigtonshire, and Rhins of Galloway, I think his 
reply is sufficient to dispel all doubts respecting Mr. 
Caird and his agricultural skill. I question if a more 
intelligent and enterprising body of farmers are to be 
found in Great Britain than those located in the districts 
adjoining to Baldoon, and Mr. Caird is universally 
spoken of by them as a first-rate farmer and worthy 
map. On the first appearance of Mr. Caird’s pamphlet 
on the high farming at Auchness, the agricultural world 
was puzzled at some of the statements made in it ; and 
to this day many farmers in England believe that it 
contains lies from beginning to end. The quantity of 
manure made was the great stumbling-block to the un- 
believers; but did they know that, on farms near the 
Sea-coast, on the west of Scotland, sea-weed is to be pro- 
cured in great quantities, and that it soon rots every 
particle of straw or rubbish mixed with it, their unbe- 
lief would soon vanish. In Ayrshire, on farms near 
the sea-shore, I have seen heaps of sea-weed piled up 
in a single day, after a storm, that would have surprised 
any one unacquainted with the locality. This manure, 
when well made, that is, mixed with stable litter, is 
always found the most powerful for raising every kind 
of greencrop, I have never seen larger Swede Turnips, 
Ox-Cabbages, or Carrots, grown in any county in England 
than those to which this manure was applied. The 
quantity of Potatoes grown at Auchness, and the profit 
realised from them, was another bugbear. The soil 
there being newly reclaimed moss, which has always 
been the freest from disease, was, no doubt, one cause 
of the tenant at Auchness growing so many Potatoes ; 
but no crop, on any description of soil, is so. profitable, 
if they are properly managed. It is true that if there 
Was no rot, and that every farmer grew as many in pro- 
portion as in the Auchness case, that prices would soon 
find their level, and that Potato growing would be as 
unprofitable as Wheat growing ; but this is no answer 
to the argument, for the tenant at Auchness found that 
many were deterred from planting their usual quantity 
for fear of disease, and he calculated on high prices in 
consequence, LEvery farmer, according to his indivi- 
dual case, ought to do the same with any description of 
crop, and discriminate which one would pay him best 
for his skill and outlay. Having spent all my life in the 
deep and proper cultivation of the soil, I, for one, 
firmly believe that there is no limit to increased pro- 
duction in this country, that is, when capital and skill 
are properly applied. 7., Notts. 

The New Churn.—How to solve a doubt. Two 
gentlemen, extensive dairy farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of Stony Stratford, having expressed a wish to see 
Anthony’s patent American churn in operation, being 
Somewhat sceptical about the merits of new inventions, 
requested to be allowed to bring their own cream and 
try the churn at our place of business in Newgate-street, 
which we at once consented to, and accordingly, on 
Saturday, they made their appearance, with somewhere 
about 4 quarts of excellent cream. We handed them 
2 61b. churn, with the use of a man to turn the handle, 
and they proceeded to business. The cream was put in 
at about a temperature of 58°; the Operation com- 
menced, and in exactly 6 minutes 3 lbs, 10 oz. of first- 
tate butter was obtained, much to the satisfaction of the 
doubters, and to the delight of several gentlemen who 
had dropped in during the process. The butter was 
washed in the churn, the butter-milk being squeezed 
out thoroughly by the dasher, a little salt added, and 
thus without human hand ever touching it, it was. pre- 
pared, and with a slice or two from a nice cottage loaf, 
eaten with much relish by all present ; but the following 
Certificate will attest their opinion :—“ We whose names 
and addresses are hereunto annexed, being desirous of 
witnessing the operation of Anthony’s patent American 
churn, brought about 4 quarts of our own cream, and 
witnessed the working of the churn, which produced 
from that quantity, in 6 minutes, 3 lbs. 10 oz. of ex- 
cellent butter, of exceeding good flavour, firm, and hard. 
The temperature of the cream, when put in, 58°; and 
we most willingly bear testimony to its merits, consider- 
ing it a great and useful implement as a butter-making 
machine : Thomas. D, R, Rolch, Drumlanford House, 
Ayrshire ; Peter Murdoch, Longbank, Renfrewshire ; 
W. G.. Dunean, Bradwell, Stony Stratford; Joseph 
Peers; Plasnewydd, Denbighshire.” It is:most remark- 
able that this certificate contains the opinion of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; and we feel the greatest satis- 


faction in having it in our power to introduce to the 
public so useful, so thoroughly good and economical a 
butter-making machine as this churn, the merits of 
which are placed beyond all doubt. Key and Mitchell, 
Sole Agents for the Proprietors, 97, Newgate-strect. 
Public Houses.—Gentlemen are making great and 
commendable exertions to get the Beer Bill repealed. 
Efforts nearly of the same magnitude and earnestness 
were made to obtain its enactment 19 years ago. Both, 
I doubt not, have sprung from the same laudable motive 
of conferring an advantage upon the working classes. 
But both, I feel assured, involve one great error, which 
is, ignorance of the nature and properties of the article 
called beer, which these houses are licensed to sell. If 
the article is good, why either interdict its sale, or limit 
the number of places in which it is sold? If the article 
is bad, and injurious to those who use it, why license its 
sale at all, either in beer-houses or houses kept by 
licensed victuallers? But if licenses are granted, 
merely in deference to public opinion, yet limited, in 
order to lessen the evils produced, why not excite pnblic 
opinion against the liquor, by constantly stating that the 
evils complained of arise from the liquor itself. Here 
I think the agitators for closing beer-shops are greatly 
at fault, for in none of the appeals have I yet seen this 
point insisted upon. There must be some strong reason 
why beer-shops are disorderly and coffee-shops perfectly 
quiet ; why the sale of malt liquors should generally 
produce vice and crime, while the sale of milk is harm- 
less in its effects. Let us have the same neighbour- 
hood ; Jet us have two houses adjoining each other, 
and exactly the same company, one selling coffee and 
the other beer, and you shall find the effects upon the 
company so different as at once to convince any impartial 
person that the fault is in the liquor, and not in the 
men who drink it, It was the long-cherished opinion 
that malt liquor was nutritious and useful to the 
working man, which led many well-meaning persons to 
advocate the Beer Bill; and I fear the same favourable 
opinion is still cherished even by some of those who are 
seeking its repeal, and that the present movement does 
not spring from a conviction that working men (and 
still less those who are not working men), are injured 
by taking this beverage, but that it should either be 
brewed at home or taken in places under strict magis- 
terial surveillance. Now if it be demonstrable, as I 
maintain it is, that malt liquor (so called) is injurious 
to the human system, then the original opinion urged 
for opening beer-shops is at once destroyed, and it 
would only remain to be decided how far in deference 
to existing prejudices it should be sold at all, and under 
what restraint. Beer produces exactly the same 
physical effect when sold at the “licensed victualler’s ” 
as at the “ beer-shop ;’” and any difference in its moral 
effects arises from the influence of other restraints. 
One of the fundamental principles of the Temperance 
reformation is, that it is not the shop but the drink that 
is in the fault ; that it is not the incautiousness of the 
moderate drinker, but the drink that produces that 
incaution, and that consequently the evil to be guarded 
against is, not the abuse but the use, one being certain 
to produce the other, so long as man’s physical constitu- 
tion remains what it is. Alcoholic liquor has the same 
effect wherever taken ; but the manifestations of bad 
drink are no doubt restrained by the character of the 
company in which the drinker is found ; and hence the 
evils of drinking are not so palpable in the licensed 
victualler’s establishment asin the jerry-shop. I hope 
my Lords Harrowby, Ashley, and others will not lightly 
pass over this view of the subject, but institute an 
inquiry as to what this long and far-famed “ malt 
liquor” is ; and if they should become convinced that 
the fault is not in the man but in the liquor, they will 
have a ten-times stronger case with which to go to 
Parliament for the refusal or limitation of licenses to 
sell this article. I will attempt briefly to show what 
this far-famed national beverage is. I only know three 
properties for which beer can be recommended ; first, 
to quench thirst; secondly, to give strength; and 
thirdly, to afford a stimulant. That it cannot do the 
first, I think is now conceded on all hands. It creates 
thirst, and the stronger the liquor or the more a man 
drinks, the thirstier he becomes. The nearer it 
approaches water, the less thirst it creates; and 
hence, for allaying thirst, the beer at ld. per quart is 
far superior to that at 6d.; but water is decidedly 
better than either. Then comes the question, does it 
give strength, or does it merely excite the system ?—in 
other words, is it nutritious, or is it merely stimulating ¢ 
That the latter are its properties is most obvious ; 
and to this we have now the united testimonies of all 
classes of workpeople. The less ale, the more labour is 
performed; the more ale, and the less work is done. 
Ale stimulates for ashort time, but does not strengthen ; 
and there is a great difference between stimulation and 
strength. We may blow up the fire with the bellows, 
just as we may excite the nervous and arterial system 
by the spirit from malt (alcohol) ; but it is only by solid 
fuel that we can sustain it. The Saturday night’s glasses, 
even when not taken to great excess, instead of pro- 
ducing strength for Sunday morning, as we might expect 
according to the old theory, are the cause of languor, 
inactivity, and depression, and the whole of Sunday 
is “searcely sufficient to throw off their effects, 
It is good food, not stimulating liquids, that is to sustain 
the human system. But if the honest experience of 
thousands, often told, is not sufficient to convince, we 
have only to attend to the process of ale-making to learn 
at once that the sole object in every process is not to 
produce a feeding, but a stimulating liquor. For 


instance, Barley is the only ingredient used which can 
feed, and as the nutritious properties of ale are only in 
proportion to the quantity of this which it holds in 
solution, we shall see by am impartial inquiry that it 
cannot possibly be a feeding liquor. In a gallon of 
ale, we have, first, above three quarts and a pint 
of water; secondly, about six ounces of malt spirit 
(whiskey) ; and, thirdly, only about nine ounces of the 
worst parts of the Barley, ineluding a few particles of 
Hop. That which is really food, and which alone can 
give streugth, comes actually short of a single penny- 
worth ina gallon. If we go step by step into the manu- 
facture of malt liquor, we shall not be surprised at this 
result, and we shall also at once be convinced that not- 
withstanding the high opinion often expressed of its 
nutritious properties, the sole object of every process in 
its manufacture is to produce, not a feeding, but an in- 
toxicating beverage. For instance, in the first place, 
there is not more than five-pennyworth of Barley used 
in making a gallon of ale of ordinary strength, and of 
this five-pennyworth, above four parts are either ab- 
stracted or converted into spirit in the process of malt- 
ing, mashing, fermenting, and fining. The maltster, 
for instance, first takes this Barley, and, by allowing it 
to lie together in a wet state, forces it to germinate; 
that is, he brings it into a similar condition to the 
sprouted Wheat which stands in the fields during a wet 
and sultry season. After sprouting the Barley, and 
then drying it on a kiln, the sprouts are taken off by a 
machine, and sold as “ malt combs.” The Barley, nearly 
50 lbs. to the bushel, is reduced, when malted, to.38 lbs. : 
this is the first stage of abstraction. The brewer next 
takes the malt, but does not boil it, as any one would 
whose aim was to produce a feeding liquor; no, he 
makes an infusion which he calls “mashing,” that is, dige 
solving the saccharine matter. This liquor, called “ sweet 
wort,” he draws off as carefully as possible, and most of 
the solids remain behind, being what we call “grains,” 
sold for the purpose of feeding cows and pigs. This isthe 
second stage in which there isa considerable lossas to food. 
Up to this point the malt liquor is perfectly innocuous ; it 
contains no spirit, and could not by possibility intoxicate. 
It is in the next, the fermenting process, that all the 
mischief is done. In this, which is the first process of 
vegetable decay, the sugary matter becomes changed 
into alcohol and carbonie acid gas, and acquires the 
power of intoxicating. This is the third stage in which 
aloss of food is sustained. Next, in order to make 
good ale, fine and sparkling, is the “fining ’’ process.; 
and by this nearly all the particles of the Barley whick 
had not been previously appropriated, sink, and are 
called “barrel bottoms.” These are also disposed of 
in various ways, and hence this is the fourth loss. It 
is an indisputable fact, that the five-pennyworth of 
Barley used in brewing two shillings’ worth of ale, loses 
in these processes full four-fiths of its nutritive proper. 
ties, for the whole scheme of brewing is to make a stimu- 
lating and intoxicating beverage; and provided this 
property be secured, the less food it contains, and the 
higher it is estimated. The basis of all spirit is saccha- 
rine matter, or sugar. The malting process is to deve= 
lope more sugar, the mashing to wash out this sugar, 
the fermenting process to convert this sugar into spirit, 
and the fining to rid the liquor of the dregs of the 
Barley, in order that it may be as clear as possible. I 
may just add that the Hop is used to improve the 
colour, to imparta bitter to the flavour, and to preserve 
the drink from running into the acetic fermentation ; 
itis a narcotic, but contains nothing in the shape of 
food. Indeed, ale is little more than whiskey and Hop- 
water, While men are, therefore, trained to drink beer 
under the delusive notion that it is either calculated te 
quench their thirst or increase their strength, drunk- 
enness is sure to continue; and the only rational way 
of curing the evil is, honestly to explain to the operatives 
its true properties. It is from malt liquor” that our 
whiskey and gin are distilled ; and a tumbler of spirit 
and water, of equal alcoholic strength, is searcely as 
injurious as atumbler of ale. I would, therefore, most 
respectfully submit these views to my Lords Harrowby, 
Ashley, and others, so that they may urge public oppo- 
sition to the Beer Bill upon the broad and defined prin- 
ciple that beer is nota nutritious, but an intoxicating 
drink ; that its use ought to be discouraged in all places, 
as well as in beer-shops. And I cannot help adding 
that, to be consistent, everyone who agitates for the 
repeal of the Beer Bill, should unhesitatingly see that he. 
has neither a beer barrel in his cellar, nor ale or porter 
upon his table. J. Livesey, Preston, April 18. 

The Coming Generation,—If means are not taken 
to instil into the minds of the young (both male and 
female) habits of industry, we shall leave a fearful 
legacy to the next generation, in the way of an idle and 
discontented race of work-people. There are in 
England thousands of acres of land capable of produe- 
ing something, now barren, and there are also thousands 
of acres which would yield double by the expenditure 
of tough muscle and sinew upon them. Does it not 
appear akin to folly, to use no harsher term, to waste 
capital &c., the shape of human labour, by feeding in 
indolence, and under the name of charity, an enormous 
amount of able-bodied beggars and paupers. These could 
support themselves if properly managed, and under the 
direction of district inspectors, receiving small salaries 3 
who would regulate the machinery of a society, to supply 
work to those who are able to contribute their share to 
the riches of the country. The expenses to be defrayed 
by voluntary subscription, which wou'd not amount to 
so much as is now given in abused charity. Do not let 
me be mistaken, I should be the last-man to close either 
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the heart or purse strings against the call of ‘real 


distress and misfortune ; but I do maintain the indis- 
criminate dispensing of alms is most mischievous. In- 
quiries amongst those who are well acquainted with the 
habits of trampers would soon convince the kind hearted 
of the impositions practised upon them, deceit gloried 
in, when the culprits are carousing at night, and re- 
counting their success, and the manner of cheating the 
unwary, I must confess, at one period, to have been 
deceived as much as anybody, but haying lately taken 
the trouble to look after those whose stories appeared 
to be most lamentable, my eyes have been opened to the 
folly of throwing away money upon sturdy beggars, 
which might be more advantageously spent on hard- 
working men and their families. It is extraordinary 
how little influence the parents of poor children have 
over them, and how careless they are in taking advantage 
of the education the offspring receive in parochial 
schools. ‘The heads of families scarcely ever dream of 
exercising their authority, and compelling obedience 
on the part of their children ; indeed they appear almost 
to fancy the mechanical part of reading and writing is 
quite sufficient to provide them with bread in after life. 
What crime and misery might be prevented, by attend- 
ing to the common duties of father and mother, which 
are soneglected! Falcon. 

Potatoes.—It would be most interesting to farmers 
and gardeners if some scientific persons would ascer- 
tain the analysis of Potatoes under various circum- 
stances : Ist, when thoroughly ripe and fresh from the 
soil, after drying two or three days; 2dly, after having 
been allowed to heat in a bury ; 3dly, when they have 
sprouted half-an-inch in the spring, previous to planting ; 
4thly, the same description of Potato kept under cover 
during the winter, and turned frequently, to prevent 
both growing and heating. The last will probably 
prove the best seed, and produce the cleanest and most 
abundant crop, if planted early. I before mentioned 
having planted my crop of Potatoes, in 1849, before the 
end of February ; they have kept admirably—during the 
late winter not a bad one amongst them. In 1848 I 
Jost half my crop, pursuing the old system of placing 
the Potatoes in heaps, and setting them late. Falcon. 

On Storing Turnips.—I am satisfied, from some 
years’ practice, that Turnips may be taken out of the 
ground without in any way injuring them, by a much 
less expensive method than is usually adopted. I may 
remark, however, in passing, that unless it be in situa- 
tions which render it necessary to have the Turnips 
removed at an early period, to make way for another 
crop, or some other cause, I do not think either the 
land or the Turnips are injured by allowing the Tur- 
nips to remain in the ground during the months of 
winter, or as long as they are in a dormant state. Until 
signs of vegetation appear, they neither waste themselves 
nor injure the land. On the contrary, with a little 
earthing up, to keep off severe frost, I think they pre- 
serve their juices and freshness better in the soil than 
in any heap in which they may be stored. To return, 
after this short digression, I proceed to state my 
mode of taking Turnips out of the ground. A few 
women (more or less, according to the size of the field) 
go along the Turnip drills, and with the common hoe 
which is used for hoeing Turnips, cut off, in fresh and 
dry weather, the whole of the Turnip leaves at their 
junction with the bulb, and which they do with wonder- 
ful neatnese and expedition. When the Turnips are 
thus deprived of their leaves and tops, a ploughman 
with a pair of horses and a common plough (without its 
mouldboard), go along the drills and witha slight furrow 
turn the Turnips over on their sides, which at the same 
time cuts off great part of their tap roots. In the 
course of a day or less after the Turnips are turned 
ever by the plough, the earth about the base of the 
Turnips, if the weather be dry, will become dry also. 
A pair of harrows drawn by a pair of horses, is then 
put on the field, and the field is first harrowed with a 
double strike of the harrow along the drills. This ope- 
ration, or at most another double strike with the harrows, 
shakes the earth from the Turnips. Next afew women 
goalong the field, and throw the Turnips into carts, in 
which they are conveyed to the homestead, and stored 
in the usual way. In this manner a large field of 
Turnips may be raised and carted to the farm steading 
in a very short space of time, and at comparatively 
little expense. The chief point to be attended to is, 
that the operations be performed only when the weather 
and soil are dry. Should any one still wish, however, 
to continue the present plan of topping and tailing 
Turnips with a knife, he will find that much labour 
may be saved by adopting the first part of the plan now 
recommended, namely that of first raising the Turnips 
from the ground by the plough, and then shaking the 
earth from them with the harrows. 4 Turnip Grower, 
Lilgin, April 30. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Bertin, May 11.—Nothing in the farming line has 
pleased me so much in point of general appearance as 
that part of Westphalia lying between the towns of 


Hamm and Minden. Both soil and cultivation are far 
more pleasant toan English eye than Belgium. It is 
equally unenclosed, but the soil has got some colour 
and texture in it, either of which it is almost impossible 
to describe, in Belgium. A white powdery sand that 
seems never to mia with the dark doughey clay that lies 
under it, added to the excessive and unvarying flatness, 
makes a great part of the latter country as cold and 
unpleasant to the eye as it is strange. The patchy style 
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of cropping too—so small a pattern in so large a carpet 
—makes one very far from wishing that English farming 
may be ever like it in all respects, at least. But West- 
phalia is more cheerful. A range of distant hills on 
either side gives a frame to the picture, which is 
drearily deficient in the other. The colour of the soil is 
that of the new red-sandstone. The culture has the 
same style of high finish that you see in Belgium ; but 
the implements! they hardly deserve the name. In 
one place I think I saw at least twenty little wooden 
ploughs at work, near and distant, drawn each by a 
single bullock, with a boy guiding by the single handle. 
The wonder is how such work is accomplished by such 
tools. ‘he Rye-crop is the great favorite here, and no 
cheapness of Wheat flour (and it is cheap enough at 
present) is likely to make any change in the local con- 
sumption, It is equally relished by rich and poor, only 
in different quantities : the latter consuming and pre- 
ferring it, alone, the former using it much as oat-cake 
is eaten in Scotland, and brown bread in England. It 
is baked in enormous loaves—a yard long—and being 
slightly fermented before it reaches the oven, acquires 
a half-sweet half-acid flavour, which the German 
palate does rejoice in, most unfeignedly, It is 
darker colored than gingerbread: and indeed if you 
can fancy a jolly compound of the latter with heavy 
brown bread with the bran in, to the bargain, the whole 
gone a little sour, you have not a very distant notion of 
this far-famed Pumpernickel’; which you will be 
pleased to masticate respectfully, and keep a due con- 
trol over the nerves of your face, if you regard popu- 
larity or the credit of aman of taste. They recommend 
you to begin with it, as a sandwich, between slices of 
‘common’ bread, and so proceed to better acquaintanee, 
as, like many ‘ good things’ it is apt to make the waist- 
coat sit a little uncomfortably if indulged in too freely 
at first! Like all ancient and well established nation- 
alities, it is a delicate subject, however, to joke upon: 
and I merely throw the hint out for the benefit of those 
whose compassion for ‘ the poor foreign peasant eating 
brown rye-bread’ might chance to meet with the sort 
of thanks encountered by those who interfere between 
aman and his wife. Great fears are entertained for 
the crop this year, owing to the cold and backward 
spring. Everywhere that I have seen it, it looks cut 
by the frost, and reminding one of the phrase some- 
times applied to Wheat, of ‘standing on one leg.’ It is 
sown in such quantities that a failure would be very 
severely felt, and would act upon the price of Wheat 
very extensively, From the accounts from Stettin, it 
seems to have already begun to do so, at the ports. 

The greatest breadth of Wheat, and the most forward, 
I have seen, is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Magdeburg, a remarkably rich country, considered the 
best corn-land in Germany. The Elbe which carries 
its produce down to Hamburg, is kept equally hard at 
work in grinding it, for the river is full of water-mills 
ai anchor: that is, a couple of barges fast-moored with 
an immense wheel between them, which above and 
below the bridge at Magdeburg make the stream pay 
toll in passing at a pretty handsome rate. Besides 
Wheat-grinding, there are two Beet-root-sugar manu- 
factories there, well worth seeing: and why the 
saccharine juice should not be crushed out of Beet- 
root as well as out of sugar cane, I cannot imagine ; 
but I understand the Powers that be, in Prussia, like 
our own, have determined that the trade is to be 
‘crushed’ instead, by the imposition of a heavily in- 
creased duty, very shortly, with the object of putting 
an end to it. But why should this be? If a trade 
grows up spontaneously, and healthily, in a country, on 
what possible principle of economy can it be desirable to 
destroy it, in order to purchase the same article, less 
cheaply, from a distance? Is this Free-trade or Pro- 
tection? It seems to have the evil attributed to 
both without the good of either. ‘On account of the 
Revenue,” is the only answer one can get. But what 
a way of making a Revenue; by destroying a domestic 
trade. For in this country there is not even the excuse 
of the ‘Colonial’ argument. 

But Magdeburg is quite a garden of Forbidden Fruits: 
for another of its staple crops is Chicory, which is cul- 
tivated to a great extent, upon its beautiful soil. That 
wicked herb that has the witchcraft of making Coffee 
twice as good and twice as wholesome, and, by so doing, 
of ultimately increasing instead of diminishing its use, 
since, however good as a component, it is not good asa 
substitute, to any palate, I could not help thinking as 
I journeyed over the miserable eighty-five miles of sandy 
desert that separates Magdeburg from Berlin, that its 
splendid old Fortress may yet have another siege to 
stand of modern warfare in behalf of Free Cultivation 
and Common Sense. 

Nothing can exceed the contrast between the Bruns- 
wick and the Berlin side of the Elbe. The country 
from a few miles out of Magdeburg, to Potzdam, is like 
the sea-shore, without a sea. Here and there a lake 
indeed: but all the rest a pale bleak drifting sand: 
and if one wondered before, where mouths could be 
found for all the produce, one wonders afterwards, for 
a much longer distance, where subsistence can be found 
for the half-million mouths of Berlin ! which stands, like 
Tadmor of old, a city of palaces, in a desert. C. WV. H. 

oa 


Societies, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Proressor Way, at the request of the Council, re- 
peated his important lecture ‘‘ on the Absorptive Powers 
of Soils in reference to Manures’’ at the house of the 
Society in Hanover-square, on Wednesday last; when 


a numerous and distinguished auditory were present on 
the occasion, We reserve, until next week, our report 
of this lecture, and the interesting discussion which 
ensued on its delivery. 


Farm Memoranda. 

Important Dratnace Oprrations at RurrorD.— 
This district, as our readers are aware, comprises 
immense tracts of low land, bordering on the river 
Ribble, and to a great extent incapable of cultivation, 
in consequence of their frequent inundation. To bring 
into operation an effective system of drainage on such 
Jand, has, during the last two years, been a favourite 
object with Sir Thomas Hesketh ; but previous to more 
extensive experiments on Hesketh Marsh and other 
places, a portion of Martin Mere has been selected for 
the trial of a scheme of drainage suggested by Mr. 
Boosie, by which the land will be enabled to keep its 
“ head above water ” the year round, instead of being 
submerged to the depth of several feet, 5 or 6 months 
out of 12, ‘ Martin Mere” is the name given to a very 
large tract of land (lying in the townships of Rufford, 
Tarleton, Burscough, Scarisbrick, and North Meols), 
which is constantly during the winter season, and also 
occasionally in the summer, covered with water. Its 
extent is about 5120 statute acres, to which there are 
four proprietors, viz., Sir Thomas Hesketh, the Earl of 
Derby, Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., and G. A. L. Keck, 
Esq. Up to the present time there is no recollection of 
this land having been under cultivation, in consequence 
of the continual inundatiohs to which it has been subject. 
Upwards of 20 years ago the drainage of Martin Mere 
was contemplated by Mr. Miller, land surveyor, of this 
town, who drew up a report to the several landed pro- 
prietors, containing suggestions for effecting the object 5 
but owing chiefly to the want of unanimity on the part 
of the proprietors, no practical improvement was 
attempted, and the land was permitted to lead its 
customary amphibious life, until Mr. Boosie, the present 
agent of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., determined npon 
draining that portion of the Mere belonging to Sir 
Thomas, who was still unable to obtain the cordial con- 
currence of the other landed proprietors. The portion 
in question to which Mr. Boosie’s efforts have been 
directed is at the eastern end of the Mere, within Rufford 
and Tarleton, and is about 1200 acres in extent, of 
which 800 acres will be reclaimed er benefited by the 
new drainage. The plan of drainage proposed by Mr, 
Boosie (in the execution of which he has had the able 
assistance of Mr. Porter) has been as follows :—In the 
first instance, two catch-water drains (about three and 
two miles in length respectively) have been formed to 
bring the surface-water from the higher grounds to a 
sluice which discharges itself into the river Ribble at 
Crossens. From the lower lands, however, in the 
interior of the Mere, the water could not be drained by 
this process (the level being quite a3 low as the outlet to 
the river;) therefore recourse has been had tomechanical 
means which we shallexplain. Two principal and several 
collateral drains have been constructed to bring the 
water to one terminus or reservoir at the south side of 
the Mere, the water having in its course a fall to the 
reservoir of about 6 feet. At this terminus or reser- 
voir an engine of 20 horse-power has been erected to 
lift up the water into the sluice already mentioned as 
the recipient of the catch-water drains, and which dis- 
charges itself into the river at Crossens. The process 
of lifting the water is as follows:—To the engine is 
attached an immense water-wheel, 30 feet diameter, 
with 40 scoops or buckets around the circumference. 
These buckets, when the wheel is revolving at its 
ordinary speed, lift up and discharge into the sluice 
45 tons of water per minute, or upwards of 7} million 
gallons of water in 12 hours! The water thus dis- 
charged into the sluice has a course of 4 miles to run 
into the cylinders at Crossens, through which it passes 
into the river. Itis ealeulated that the total quantity 
of waste water lodged in the whole of the Mere annually, 
is no less than 25,000 millions’ of gallons, of which the 
portion of land belonging to Sir Thomas Hesketh will 
receive about 250 million gallons annually, and all this 
will have to be pumped away by the machinery we 
have described. To prevent the water, after being 
raised into the sluice, rising and again overflowing the 
land, an embankment 44 feet in height, and upwards 
of three miles long, has been raised along the margin 
of the sluice. Of the 800 acres of land which will now 
be brought into cultivation by the drainage being 
effected, a large proportion has hitherto produced only 
a scanty herbage of the poorest Grasses. It will im 
future be fitted for all sorts of crops, some of it being 
very fertile soil, particularly adapted for growing Pota- 
toes and other vegetables, for which Rufford and the 
vicinity have long been famous, and it is almost need- 
less to say that the cultivation of so large a tract of 
hitherto lost and useless land will considerably increase 
the employment of the labouring classes in that neigh- 
bourhood. The salubrity of the district must also be 
improved by the removal of so large a body of stagnant 
water, exhalations from which are too often a subtle 
source of endemic disease. Were the other landed 
proprietors to imitate the spirited example of Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, 5000 acres of good land would 
be brought under profitable cultivation on Martin 
Mere alone, and if so desirable an improvement 
were extended also to the Formby district, the ex- 
tent of land under cultivation in West Lancashire 
would be increased by no less than 11,520 acres! The 
improved value of the land, calculating it at the 
low rate of 10s. per acre, would be 5760/. per yeare 
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In addition to the land actually under water during a 
great portion of the year, there are some hundreds of 
acres of adjoining land which will be indirectly bene- 
fited by these improvements, inasmuch as their drainage 
is at present very ineffective, in consequence of the 
long detention of the water in the lower grounds. In- 
deed, we may here mention the fact that the entire dis- 
trict to which Martin Mere and the Formby marshes 
have hitherto been the reservoirs, is upwards of 100 
Square miles in extent, a fact which shows to what 
degree the experiment now made by Sir Thomas 
Hesketh is capable of being extended by the adjacent 
proprietors, for their own advantage as well as that of the 
public. The engine, boiler, and water-wheel are com- 
prised in a brick building, erected immediately to the 
east of the public road leading from Holmeswood to 
Ormskirk, and the tall chimney at the east gable forms 
| a very conspicuous object for miles round in a land- 
scape so level as that of the Martin Mere district. The 
whole of the machinery is from the establishment of 
Messrs. Benjamin Hick and Son, of Bolton. We have 
not been informed of the exact cost of the entire improve- 
ment, but we should think that it cannot have been less 
than 3000/7. It may be here mentioned that one plot of 
the newly-reclaimed land (about 120 acres) has already 
been ploughed for a crop of Oats. Tuesday last was 
fixed upon for the first public working of the new 
draining apparatus. Accordingly in the forenoon of 
that day a considerable concourse of spectators, in- 
cluding the tenantry and labourers for miles round, and 
a number of visitors interested in agricultural improve- 
ments from Preston, Ormskirk, &c., assembled to wit- 
ness the experiments. About 10 o’clock the engine 
with its immense water-wheel was set in motion, and 
continued during the day lifting the water out of the 
race in which it was brought from the Mere, into the 
sluice which conveyed it to the river. The process 
| went on most satisfactorily, and the gradual subsidence 
i of the water in the drain leading to the engine, soon 
showed how effectively it was performing its task. 
Since writing the above we learn that by Thursday the 
water in the catch ditches within the banks was reduced 
4 feet below the surface of the land ; and with the ap- 
paratus frequently at work, it is not expected to be any 
higher in future. Preston Guardian. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

East Iustuy, March 27: On the best method of 
managing Farm.yard Manure, so as to make it the most 
productive : 
Mr, ForpHam, of Snelsmore-hill East, said, 20 or 24 bushels 
of Wheat per acre, at 35s. ; 32 to 36 bushels of Barley, at 20s. ; 
or 40 to 48 bushels of Oats, at 14s, or 15s., must occasion an 
awful loss of capital, and surely some improvement in hus- 
banding that “life’s blood” of farming, or animproved method 
of making it, should be our constant attention—the system of 
our forefathers must be laid aside—the method of 40 years ago 
is of very little use now. I regret I cannot point out in this 
Jocality a farm-yard formed according to my idea among the 
many I am acquainted with. The prevailing fault is the 
waste of space. Many so large that much of the straw is as 
free from ‘‘ mulch” as wher it was first laid down, perfectly 
void of any Manure, and blowing about as dry litter, A few 
pigs are seen in this great waste, and perhaps two or three 
cows or heifers ; the stable-dung cast out in the rudest manner, 
and there suffered to lie, as chance may happen, wet or dry, 
until the time arrives between the breaking up of winter and 
the finishing of the spring crops ; when this stuff, in the middle 
of the yard, well saturated with rain water, is carted, with a 
portion of the dry top and side straw mixed with it, and 
hauled to the field intended for Swede Turnip or Mangold 
Wurzel. No farm-yard can be complete without all the build- 
ings are spouted to carry off rain water. One great deficiency 
in many farming concerns is the very inadequate mode cf 
making manure, Unless a large quantity of this indispensable 
ingredient is made on a farm, it is utterly impossible that good 
farming can be attained. This manure can only be raised by 
feeding upon green crops with large stock. The economy of 
the management of the farm-yard depends upon collecting and 
preparing manure, When manure from the stables, cattle 
Stalls, and other places are collected, and put under cover, pit, 
or hovel, itis certain that fermentation will take place, and 
every fresh addition of litter will ferment, as, in the first in- 
stance, the mass in the lower part will cool and keep cooling 
upwards as the decomposition goes on 5 considerable reduction 
in the original bulk will take place, the gas generated during 
the process of decomposition would pass upwards; the escape 
might be prevented by covering it with gypsum, which would 
convert the ammonical gas into sulphurate of ammonia. 
Seapets aa es the fresh litter excites fermentation. 

opt is to conve i i 

through the auaeeit eaainy y the drainage of the pigsties 
you foilow this plan you would never have a * fire-fanged,” or 
mould-like appearance, The advantage of this system, will be 
i) found, in my humble Opinion, of great importance; a much 


50 lbs, of = 
sum will supply 30 lbs. of sulphuric acid to fix the Giana 


in a ton of farm-yard manure, if the decomposition is com 
—Mr, James Owen, of West Isley, said he had at ail ee 
great difficulty in managing his yard manure, the space being 
too large for the proper fermentation to take place, and thus 
little or no decomposition took place in the mass, the swine in 
ve yard principally turning the litter about, near the stables, 
- € had this day employed his man to throw up the litter in 
leaps, taking care to add the stable dung and that from the 
Pigsties in due proportion with the different heaps, He re- 
gretted he had not a covered pit, as he had observed how much 


in practice upon a 
lety, some of whom 


labour has been much retarded lately by a succession of wet 
weather ; yet we have finished drilling and dibbling our Man- 
gold Wurzel and Carrots. 
during the intervals of dry weather in ploughing, harrowing, 


during the month of April. Our labourers have been employed 
by draining in the meadow land and in the ordinary work of 
the farm, such as continually presents itself with the season ; 
also by cutting and burning the sod upon the borders of the 
fields tor the purpose of obtaining a supply of ashes, at all 
times useful for mixing with artificial manures for application 
to the Turnip crop. 
during wet weather in screening ashes, and mixing with night- 
soil, in readiness for drilling with superphosphate and bone-dust 
for the Turnip crop, which application we found last year 
answer best of any we used. 
years past haying had a great tendency to rottenness and decay, 
we were induced to try some experiments upon the comparative 
value of the application of 24 cwt. of superphosphate of lime, 
with 20 bushels of ashes, 
vian guano, sown broadeast, per acre, and of an applica- 
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was too long for them; he had made some alterations in his 
pig management, so as to have the manure separate, having a 
drain and a tank in the outward sty, covered with open 
1} inch planks, to admit the liquid and the droppings from the 
pigs, adding, from time to time, ashes to absorb all moisture, 
intending to apply this mass to the land by drill. He admitted 
the improvement of the manure by keeping it under cover, but 
was confident upon a large scale it could not be done; besides 
the great space of fold-yards, he had a yard and hovel upwards 
of two miles from the homestead. He experienced great diffi- 
culty in making manure there; used to keep pigs there, but 
unfortunately always lost one or two in a season by the dis- 
honesty of some one, As to these modern ways, he thought 
they were attended with great expense; hinted that our fore- 
fathers got crops, and so he thought it might be done again, 
though perhaps not quite so heavy as some farmers boasted. 
He related an anecdote of a friend, a large farmer, setting his 
man to cart into the duog-yard a quantity of snow to moisten 
the litter.—The Chairman, Mr. Jonrs W. Witttams, thought 
that manure might be made much better in a pit or hovel 
covered, but these low-price times deterred many from im- 
proving their homesteads ; he had a barn and yard two miles 
from home; being high, his straw and fodder was constantly 
blown from the yard, and dispersed to the neighbouring lands, 
He always experienced great difficulty to manure this land.— 
Mr. ForpaaM, in answering the objections to the modern farm- 
yards, said he recollected in this locality a farm, some years 
ago, under a six-course system and a naked fallow ; even then 
about 24 bushels was near the average of this farm; was glad 
large holders of land, such as Mr, Jas. Owen and Mr. John 
Brown, admitted that a great difficulty did exist in making suf- 
ficient manure for such numbers of acres under one holding by 
the old-fashioned way, and though not admirers of some of our 
published recommendations, still they were moving in the right 
direction, The next monthly discussion is ‘‘ How to live at the 
present prices,” Amicus. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Con-acre System.—The con-acre system was 
hitherto the universal plan of conducting the labour of 
farms in this part of the country, According to the 
quality of the land, it was charged to the labourer at 
from 6/. to 8/. and 10/.an acre per annum, the most 
worthless heath being let, when limed, at the former 
sum. The rent was paid by the labourer’s work ; and 
the system was, to let out as much land as paid the 
whole labour bill of the farm. In every way the neces- 
sities of the labourer were taken advantage of. The 
highest rent was charged, and that was paid by the 
lowest rate of wages. This system of course fell to 
pieces when the Potato failed ; and the farmer, having 
no capital to pay his labourers in cash, failed also. 
* * * Nothing has contributed so much to the 
entire dependence on the Potato, and the consequent 
increase of a miserable, half-fed, naked population, as 
the system of con-acre labour. No truck system is 
comparable with this. It encourages a tenant without 
means to offer an exorbitant rent for land, which he 
pays by exacting one still more oppressive from his 
labourer. Its two-fold action is to raise rents, and 
depress wages, by over-competition. Enormous rents 
are exacted for the patches of Potato ground, which are 
paid by the very lowest scale of nominal wages. It 
compels an entire reliance on the Potato, inasmuch as 
the labourer can get Potatoes only for his food, no 
money-wages being ever paid. It encourages the land- 
lord to expect a high rent for his land, without demand- 
ing from him in return any outlay for its permanent 
improvement. The Plantation Scheme, by Mr. Caird. 
Tiptree Farm,—As very exaggerated and incorrect 
statements have been put forth respecting my farming 
operations, I have, on public grounds, and by the advice 
of competent friends, determined that six public valuers 
of eminence shall, in due season, value my present 
standing crops, stock, and implements, and fix the rent 
I have to pay, placing me in the position of a new 
tenant, entering upon the farm at Michaelmas next. 
My accounts will be annually submitted to the same 
valuers, and the detailed results or balance-sheet, good 
or bad, published in your journal, under their audit, 
sanction, and responsibility, my account-books and 
servants being, of course, at all times accessible to them. 
I pledge myself thus publicly to this course so long as I 
may continue to farm, in order to stimulate agricultural 
amendment and to test the practicability of farming 
poor lands profitably under our altered circumstances, 
with the necessary appliances of skill and capital on the 


of ashes with bone-dust previously mixed and fermented 
in yellow sand, The money value of each application was 
the same: the result was from three to four tons per 
acre more Swedes were produced where guano was applied. 
but there was in every instance a great loss from rottenness 
and deficiency in nutriment upon the soils where tried, viz., 
loam, clay, sand, and gravel ; whereas the Swedes grown from 
the application of fermented bone-dust, in addition to the 
superphosphate, although the lesser crop, were the most 
valuable, having proved sound and highly nutritious in every 
instance up to a late period of the feeding season. We have no 
hesitation in sayiug that we can distinctly trace the rottenness 
of former seasons to the effects of guano, which we have 
used for the growth of our Turpip crops, We have in conse- 
quence decided upon discontinuing the application of guano 
for the Turnip crop, believing as we do that guano and all 
manures possessing a large proportion of ammonia are best 
suited to the growth of corn and Grass, and that when applicd 
to Turnips it will be found too stimulating, and producing in 
every instance roots deficient in nutrition and hardihood, J. B. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

ApprEss : Mr, Crockford, who describes his steam engine in No, 
18, would much oblige us by his address, 

AMERICAN CHURN : Scotus. It was thought that the account af 
it at page 269 would suffice. It is a small box churn, half 
filled with the milk or cream, the dasher contains cells which 
lift the milk as they rise, letting it escape and fall again 
through the air, and carry air down with them, which also 
escapes and rises again through the milk, so that it is an 
admirable contrivance for thoroughly mixing the air and the 
milk, at the same time that the latter is as completely shaken 
and shattered as by any ordinary churn, Further particu~ 
lars can be given only by advertisement. 

Bacon : Sigma, Fifty of salt to one of saltpetre ; but we do not 
know how much is rubbed into a flitch. It is used abund- 
antly, and suffered to lie upon the flitch in excess. Mangold 
Wurzel and Turnip seed will not suffer from a little caustic 
lime being dusted among them, 

Bones : £ 1 F, The best way of dissolving them most certainly 
is by the use of acid. There is no loss during the process, if 
conducted with ordinary care. 

Earty Turnip : J EM, The Swede is hardier than the Turnip, 
and may be sown the earliest, but you cannot sow in the end 
of March without great risk of losing the young plant by frost. 

Epucation : W P, Taunton, Many thanks; we have access to 
the works you name, 

Fuax : J K. Sow 10 pecks per acre. 
on the subject, 

GUINEA Fow. : Sylvanus wishes to know if the guinea fowl ever 
breeds with the the barn-door fowl, as a friend of his thinks 
that he has some hybrid chickens [! ] 

Hampsuire Farm: Lhe Reporter for South Hampshire Farm, in 
answer to the enquiries of ‘‘ A.B.” begs to say that a good 
bred horned ewe will make her lamb 10 lbs. per quarter in 
about 11 weeks, if well kept ; and the food required to fatten 
the ewe at the same time will be 1 pint of Oats and lb. Lin- 
seed-cake per day, in addition to cut Swedes and hay, 

RougaL CuEmistry, by E, Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 


Markets. 
COVENT GARDEN, May 18. 

Vegetables are well supplied, but most kinds of winter 
Fruit are over. Strawberries and Hothouse Grapes are both 
more plentiful, and the same may be said of Pine-applee, of 
which some good fruit may be obtained. Walnuts and Chest- 
nuts are abundant; and Oranges and Lemons sufficient for the 
demand, A few bunches of young Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at from 6d, to 2s. 6d. per bunch; and some green Peas 
of good quality have been supplied from Cornwall and France. 
Frame Potatoes fetch from 1s, to 2s. per pound, Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms. French Beans, Asparagus, and Rbubarb are plentiful. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia 
venusta, Primulas, Cinerarias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, 
Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, Pinks, Carnations, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Buy T. K, Short’s Tract 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, hothouse, p.1b.,5s to 10s 
— Portugal, p.lb., 9d to 1s 
Strawberries, per 0z.,4d to 1s 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, 5s to 7s 
Apricots, green, p.pottle, $d tols 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s 
Lemons, per duz., 1s to 2s 


FrenchBeans,p.100,2s6dto3s6d 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 6s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 3d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 3s 
Broccoli, p.doz, buudl., 6s to 12s 
Greens, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— per cwt,, 3s to 7s 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d 


part of both owner and occupier. J. J. Mechi, in the 
Times. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MAY. 
Sourm Hampsuire Fars, May 11.—Since our last report the 
weather has been for the most part cold, for the time of year, 
and ungenial for vegetation, The sharp frosts which we have 
experienced lately have been beneficial than otherwise to the 
Wheat plant, upon all good soils in high cultivation, as the 
check which it has received will go far to prevent any super- 
abundance of straw; but upon light and thin land, and also 
upon strong undrained soils, the appearance is altered so much 
for the worse that we much doubt whether an average crop of 
straw or corn will be obtained from such soils. The horse 


The horses have been engaged 
rolling, &c.; forwarding the tillage of land intended for the 


Turnip crop—but the fallows generally are not in a forward 
state, so much time having been lost by the succession of rains 


Some of our men have been employed 


Our crop of Swedes for several 


drilled, and 2 cwt. of Peru- 


re, 50 that no day 


tion of 24 cwt, of superphosphate of lime and 20 bushels 


— frame, per lb., 1s to 2s 
Turnips, p.doz.bun,, 2s 6d to 48 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 2s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., 5dto7d 
Spinach p, sieve, 9d 


Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 

— per 100, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 

— p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
20s to 223 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 

Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 ibs 


VEGETABLES, 


Onions, p. bushel, 7s to 9s 
— Spanish, p. doz., ls 6d to 45 
Shallots, per lb., 8d to 1s 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 2d to 1s 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 3d to 6a 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to 1s 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2a 
to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 23 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
6d to 9d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 4s 


POTATOES.—Soutnuwark, May 13, 
The Committee report that the market has been but mode: 
rately supplied this week, both coastwise and Continental ; 


there areso many in store, that 
that make a little more money, 


it is only good fresh Potatoes 
The following are this day’s 


quotations :—York Regents, 110s. to 130s. per,ton ; Scotch cups, 
60s. to 70s, ; ditto whites, 40s,; French whites, 40s, to 65s. ; 
Rhenish do., 40s, to 65s.; Belgian do., 40s. to 60s.; Dutch, 


35s, to 40s. 
HAY.—Per Loa 


d ot 36 Trusges. 


SMITHFIELD, May 16, 


Prime Meadow Hay 68s to74s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 
Rowen ., . «. Of 60 
New Hay see ae 


The supply short, and prices looking up. 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, May 16, 


Prime Meadow Hay 75s to 80s 


Inferior ditto... .., 50 68 
New Hay wo oe = 
Old Clover ... ... 75 88 


Clover ... .. «. 60sto 853 
New Clover ... «. — = 
Straw os. ee one 22 25 
J. CooPEE. 
| Inferior ... ... «. 60sto 689 
New Clover ... «. — _ 
Straw Ren ee 28 


JosHUA BAKER, 


WHITECHAPEL, May 16, 


Fine Old Hay .,, 65s to 68s 
Inferior ditto «. 50 55 
New Hay caps ernie 


Old Clover 


New Clover ... «.. —Sto — 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 63 
SEPAWa rest) aasoulastne 25 


COAL MARKET.—Fnripay, May 17, 


Wallsend Braddyll’s Hetton, 
16s. 9d.; Wallsend Lambton, 15. 
Ships at market, 11], 


lds. 6€,; Wallsend Haswell, 
s,9d.; Wallsend Tees, 16s, 3d, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, May 13. 

The number of Beasts is rather larger thanon Monday last ; 
trade is, however, quite as good; indeed 3s. 6d, is more gene- 
rally given for choice Scots, The supply of Sheep is by no 
means large; trade is active, and on the average prices are 
better, Lamb meets with a cheerful sale at a small advance, 
The Calf trade is very dul), especially for middling qualities. 
From Holland and Germany there are 203 Beasts, 340 Sheep, 
and 75 Calves; from Scotland, 500 Beasts; and 2400 from 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Perst.of8lba.—s d 8 d 8 
Best Scots, Here- 8 to4 

fords, d&vc. w 3d 4to8 4—3 
Best Short-horns 3 2—3 4—3 
Qa quality Beasts 2 8 —3 0—3 
Best Downs and 0—5 

Halfbreds ...4 O—4 4] Calves... .. «. 210—4 
Ditto Shorn Be Oe BLOM ee ca 4D Oe 
Beasts, 3579; Sheep and Lambs, 23,070 ; Calves, 177; Pigs, 250. 

“Fripay, May 17. 

The supply of Beasts is large, and, the weather being warmer, 
the demand smaller; consequently trade is heavy, and they 
cannot all be sold, although a reduction is submitted to. The 
number of Sheep and Lambs is unusually large; prices for the 
former are about the same as on Monday, and for the latter 
fully 4d. per 8 lbs. lower, with a great many left unsold, Calves 
are plentiful, but the average quality not good ; consequently 
choice ones are making 4s. freely. From Germany and Holland 
there are 207 Beasts, 300 Sheep, and 145 Calves; from Scot- 
land, 600 Beasts; from Norfolk, 100; and 133 Milch Cows 
from the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. . o 2t08 4 
Best Short-horns 3 0—3 2 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 10 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 4) Calves... 
Ditto Shorn se Or ——8 CO RIES: cen cyey nor 
Beasts, 1139 ; Sheep and Lambs. 14070; Calves, 413; 


HOPS,—Fripay, May 17. i 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report that the demand con- 
tinues good for all healthy and well kept Mops. The bine 
is stillin a very backward state, and looks unkindly, 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, May 13.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market being small, factors were enabled to realise 
it at 1s, per qr. over the rates of this day se’nnight. Foreign 
was in less active demand than last week, but being held with 
great firmness, a similar improvement was insisted upon in the 
yetail sales which were effected.—Barley and Oats maintain the 
advance of Friday last, viz,, 6d. tols, per qr.—Beans and Peas 
are also 1s, per qr, higher, 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 5. 8B. 8. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|40—44 37—40 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—48 39—42 
Talavera 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York .,. White|40—4? 
Foreign 33—51 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev. |24—27 
Foreign,....Grinding and distilling | 15—20 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15—18 
Scotch and Lincolnshire 18—2] 
Trish 14—18 
Foreign 14—18 
19—21 
5l.—61 
24—27 
24—36 
23—26 
22—24 
24—28 
| 33—37 


Per st. of 8 lbs.—s 
Best Long-wools , 3 
Ditto Shorn ao 
Ewes & 2d quality 3 
Ditto Shorn we 8 
Lambs is Sai 


8 to 4 
4—3 
4—3 
0—3 
8—5 
0o—4 
0—4 
Pigs, 295, 


Best Long-wools. 3 
Ditto Shorn Fane 
Ewes & 2d quality © 
Ditto Shorn 

Lambs .., 


36—39 
ar 22—25 
19—22 


Malting 
_ Malting 
Feed 
Feed 
Feed 
Foreign 


.|16—19 
12—16 
.|12—16 
18—20 


... Potato 
Potato 
Poland and Brew 


~ 
Harrow |24—27 
Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


20—22 
24—28 
19—28 
24—27 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent...... 
24s to 27s. 


Flour, best marks, deliver 
Suffolk 28—33] Norfolk 
Foreign per barrel|20—24|Per sack 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,16565 sks| Wheat.) Barley. ; Malt | Oats,; Beans. 
— bis! Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. 
see) 2282 952 | 3824 | 1390 510 
4 


28—33 
28—33 


Peas 
Qrs. 
105 


English 
Trish _ _ — 
Foreign 3728 550 9018 133 6 
Frimay, May 17.—The arrivals of grain from abroad during 
the week have been to a fair extent, with the exception of 
Oats, which are small, as are also the supplies from our own 
coast. This morning’s market was poorly attended, and the 
business transacted very limited; we quote Wheat, both 
English and foreign, nominally the same as on Monday,— 
Barley, Beans, and Peas are held for that day’s prices.—Oats 
are the turn dearer; 30s. is made for Galatz Corn arrived, 
and 37s, refused for Polish Odessa floating.—Flour is a dull 
sale at late rates:.—The weather to-day is warmer and more 
genial.—Since the 10th inst. the weather has been showery 
with a very cold atmosphere, and occasional night frosts. 
Vegetation has made but little progress. 
ABRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley, Oats, 
Qrs. 
830 


Wheat, 


Qrs, 
2640 


8670 4100 
W HEAT. |BaRLeEY.; OATS, 


Flour, 

Qrs. 

English .., 290 8110 sacks 
Tri, avess 
Foreign ... 
IMPERIAL 

AVERAGES, 


5810 
RYE. 


— bris. 
Beans, | Peas. 
23s 8d 
23 9 
23 9 
23 8 
23 11 
24 8 


23 1 


21s 6d 
20 8 
21 6 
21 8 
19 11 
19-1 


148104 
15 3 
15 3 
15 0 
14 7 
15 3 


24s 5a 
26 3 
24 9 
25 1 


Aggreg. Aver. 15 0 /20 9 
Duties on Fo- —— __ 
reign Grain 0) 04) 0 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices. |APRIL6,(APR, 13,)APR, 20,)APR, 27.) May 4, ;May 11. 


38s 5d ‘6 

a eee ee 

38 0 ee 

37 10 a 

ye wile Wie 

3611 | 


10 


ove 


Canary, Per Q@e.esseves 74s to 82s 
Oaraway, per cwt, .,,31 — 34 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 
Clover, red, per cwt.,..24 — 46 
— foreign,do,— 
white, do, ... 36—48 
— foreign,do,— 


Coriander, per cwt, ...18s— 22s 

Mustard,white,p.bush.7— 8 

brown, do, ...... 

Rape, per last - 

Oakes, Linseed, p.1000...87. 

— foreign,p,ton 61. 0s 
— Rape, foreign, do, 41, 5s 

Tares, per bush,.., 33 0d—5s 6d 


Iiverroot, Fripay, May 17,—Influenced by a return of 
mild weather, and a slender attendance of country millers, 
less animation was displayed in the Wheat trade at our 
roarket this morning than on the previous days of the week ; 
the operations in Wheat being only moderate, and holders 
nevertheless remaining equally firm as before, Barley and 
Malt, upon a moderate demand, remained unaltered in value. 
We have no change to note in English and foreign Beans, ex- 
copting Egyptian, which are held steadily at 6d. per qr. advance, 
Oate, though not readily saleable, slightly improved in value, 


ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
In submitting our list of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle ot 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of “* Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. IARTLEY and Co,, precisely at their prices. Cut 
to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10 by 8 
10 by 8 14 by 10 
14 by 10 ls foot atid. ,, 
1} foot as 5 feet at 6d. ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 64 by 44...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6},,,133, 6d. 
7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 
Milk Pans from 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s, Gd. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 78. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, ac. 
JAMES PHILLIPS and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. bie 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 
I ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z, Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to JAMES Heriey and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTIGULYUKAL 
PURPOSES, &ec, 


at 44d. per foot. 
at 5d. 


” ”» 


er 


————— = 


Bs >, 


ROPAGATINGABEE 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. perfoot. British 
Plate Glass, from Is. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch, Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Bastern Counties Railway. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Of every manufacture FIT FOR USE, including the make of 
Messrs. CHANCE, HarntLEy, SWINBURNE, and others. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours, 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CoaAn 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 

MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 Ibs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s, 3d. per lb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per lb, 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 


MORRELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER LABEL 


ORRELL’S REGISTERED FLOWER LABELS 


are ready for delivery in any quantity; they will be 
found unimpaired by any change of weather, either of heat, 
cold, wet, or dry, and therefore suitable for the Stove, Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, or the open ground; also his improved 
Flower Sticks, of various lengths, from 12 inches upwards. 
—May be had of most Seedsmen and Ironmongers in town and 
country ; and wholesale at 149, Fleet-street, London. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majeety and 
H. R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, d&c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 


moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


[May 18, 


BEE HIVES. 
\EORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex« 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee, ‘Ihe collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“The Single Box Hive,” ‘*The Amateur Bar Tlive,” “ The 
Improved Cottage Vive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worled with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation, A descriptive paper, 
with drawings aud prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two posiage stamps,—127, High Lolborn, London, 
Agents: Wo. Dauny, Castle-strect, Liverpool; Hann and 
Wis0n, 50, King-street, Manchester; Austin and M‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow, 


ap 1 1a 5s A 

ETTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING,—Superior 

Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fence fur Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity from Joan 
Kine Fartow’s Fishing-rod and Net Manufactory, 5, Crooked. 
lane, London-bridge, at 2d, per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d, per 
yard 4 yards wide, Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d. per square yard. Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt ot remittance, Post-office order, or stamps, Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap. 


+ = 
LLSOPP’S BURTON ann EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES.—Messrs. 8, ALLsopr and Sons beg to call the atten 
tion of the public to their Hast India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows :—61, King William-street, London ; Cook~ 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches« 
ter; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


(ARLES D. 
W. anv C, YOUNG), 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &e,, 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, wc. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely tm 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins, high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s.; 30 ins,, 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard, 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, willcost ..£315 0 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide 00 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide se 740 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it wouldbe charged 
at the same rate per yard. c 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2k 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

©: D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


“St mae WIRE GAME NETING— 


7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


oe o 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised, Iron. 
2Anch™mesh, light, 24-inch wide .,, 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd. 
2Ainch strong F Pete) 64 
2inch extra strong ,, I 
1§-inch light 
13-inch strong ss 
lé-inch ,, extrastrong,, oa ee » bg », 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, ee 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 
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Sales. bp Aucton. 


DALSTON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 3 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ano MORRIS are in- 

structed by Mr. J. Smith, in consequence of the premises 
being required by the London and Birmingham West-India 
Dock Junction Railway Company, to sell by Auction, on the 
premises, Dalston, Middlesex, on MONDAY, Muy 27, and 
following day, at 12-0'clock each day, the valuable GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, consisting of cheice Azalea india, Erica, 
Epacris, Boronia, Burchelias, Diosma, Pimelea, Erytbrina, 
Kennedya, Metrosideros, Pabiana, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums, Lobelias, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
Cupheas, Myrtles, Hydrangea, Alstrcemerias, Cactus, Gar- 
denias, Clianthus, Dohlias, Clematis, Jasmine, Aloes, Brooms, 
Roses, Magnolia grandiflora, &c.—May be viewed two days 
prior to the sale. Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises, at the Shop in Covent-garden, of the 
principal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Hssex. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ; | ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on THURS. 
DAY, May 23, and FRIDAY, May 24, at 12 o’clock, about 1000 
DAHLIAS, consisting of all the leading sorts and the newest 
varieties; together with Fuchsias, Verbenas, Heartsease, 
Geraniums, and a variety of Ornamental Plants for Bedding.— 
On view on the morning of Sale. Catalogues to be had at the 
Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 


ULIPS. — To be sold cheap, the ground being 

wanted for building on, a Bed of Choice TULIPS, 65 rows, 
455 roots, price 10l.; a Bed of Offsets, 60 rows, 5l,; and a Bed 
of Seedlings and Breeders, 62 rows, 7l.; either together or 
Separately in rows: and also Border Boards, ivon Hoops, 
Canvas, Drawers, &c. The Tulips consist of a fine strain of 
Louis XVI., Victoria, Lavinia, Ada, Rainbow, Titian, Claude, 
Magnet, Solon, Rose Brilliant, Queen Boadicea, &c, Also a 
Garden Seat, 10 feet long and 6 feet high, with the back in the 
Chinese style, ‘price 5/.—May be seen on application to Mx. T. 
ConstaBte, Oil and Colourman, 26, Lower-street, oppesite 
Church-street, Islington, London, 


CORNWALL. 
O BE LET, for 14 or 21 years, from Michaelmas 
next, Three or Four FARMS, situated in the most fertile 
district of that county, containing about 200 acres each (to 
which more may be adde@) of Arable and Pasture Land, with 
thriving Orchards, Every information respecting these Farms, 
which srein a fair state of cultivation, may be obtained py 

addressing a letter to A. B., Post-office, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

N.B. It may be right to add that none but men of skill and 
capital will be treated with, to whom long terms (atcorn rents, 

if preferred) will be granted.—May 18. 


O GENTLEMEN FARMERS.—If this should 


meet the eye of any married gentleman largely engaged in 
farming pursuits, having more house accommodation than he 
requires, and residing in a part of the country that can boast 
of a good trout river, for fly-fishing, and fair general shooting, 
and who for society sake might wish to mect with, and to ac- 
commodate, a married gentleman, who is an officer in the 
army, without family, but with one servant, he may do so, by 
fully entering into particulars upon each point, with L, M.N. R é 
10, Charles-street, St. James’s-square, London.—Any offer that 
may appear eligible will be replied to. 


TOUT AND, PORTER.— JENNER, WICKING, 
AanD JENNER are now delivering, for cash, to private 
families, their celebrated PORTER, at 1s.; and IMPERIAL 
STOUT, at 1s. 4d, per Gallon,—May bo had in casks of 43, 9, 
18, and 36 gallons, 
N.b, Their Ales are now in very fine condition, 
South London Brewery, Southwark-bridge-road. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


TABLES ON DRAINING, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth 


SERIES OF TABLES ON DRAINING : 


showing the Number of Roods and of Rods of Drains in 
any Quantity of Land from 1 pole to 100 acres, and from 4 to 35 
yards apart, Also the Number of Tiles, 12,14, 15, 16, and 18 
inches long, required for from } rood or rod to 20,000 roods or 
rods. And Directions for constructing Tanks and measuring 
their Contents. By James Srracuan, Second Edition, eare- 
fully revised, with Additions. 
By the same Author, 
Seventh Edition, price 25. 6d. cloth, of 
NEW SHT OF TABLES for computing the 
weight of Cattle by Measurement, the Quantity of Hay 
in Ricks of different Forms, the Value of Land, &c., &c. To 
which is now added a concise System of FARM BOOK- 
KEEPING. 
The Book-keeping is also sold separately, price 6d, 
Edinburgh: Ox1iver and Boyp. 
London : SimpkiIn, MARSHALL, and Co, 


NEW WORK BY THE REY. R. DAWES, A.M. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 1s., 
EMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE PRESENT 
CRUSADE AGAINST THE EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
By the Rev, R. Dawes, A.M., Vicar of King’s Somborne, Hants, 
Also the following, by the same Author, 
1. SUGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IMPROVED SECU. 
LAR INSTRUCTION. Fourth edition. Price 2s, 
2. AN IMPROVED AND SBLF-PAYING SYSTEM OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third edition. Price 8d. 
38, OBSERVATIONS ON THE WORKING OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT SCHEME OF EDUCATION. Second edition, 
Price 1s, 
London : Groomenmcrand Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, price 12s. Gd., Vol. I. of 
OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY ; being the 
Volume for 1849, Edited by Sir W. Jackson Hooxen, 
I.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Among the 
Contributions are Papers by the Editor, Professor Henslow, 
F.R.S., Drs. Braun, Bromfie!d, F.L.S., Gardner, F.L.S., J. D. 
Hooker, F.R.S., Asa Gray, Thomson, Wallich, ?.R.8., the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S,, and B. Glarke, J. Miers, F.R.S., B. 
Seeman, and J. E, Stocks, Esqs. 
Reeve, BENHAM, and ReEEve, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, No. 5, price 5s., of 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 
selected from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, The Descrip- 
tions entirely re-written by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. With 
Instructions for Culture, by J, C, Lyons, Eeq. Royal 4to. 
Five Coloured Plates, 5s. 
** The plates are beautifully executed, and have been selected 
with great care.”—Literary Gazette, 
*,* To be completed in 20 numbers, containing 100 Plates, 
Reeve, BEnnAM, 9nd Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


770 Copper plates, beautifully coloured, 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. This great 
work, complete in 16 vols. royal 8yo, and illustrated with 
770 Plates, beautifully coloured, aud originally published at 
431, 16s., is now reduced to 211. Any of the Numbers may be 
had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
REEVE, Benuam, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


Reduced to 3s. 6d. each Number, 
(\URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. — The 
Montbly Re-issue commenced on the ist of August last, 
and is continued Monthly. Each Number contains four beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, with corresponding Text, andis in every 
respect the same as originally published at 4s, 6d, 
Reeve, Benuam, and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


HE HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, ann CULTURE 
- or THE VICTORIA REGIA, is given in this Week’s 
Number of the “MAGAZINE OF BOTANY.” Illustrated 
with two highly Coloured Plates, and numerous engravings on 
Wood, In addition, there are many articles interesting to the 
Florist, Botanist, and Practical Gardener, 

Conducted by Messrs, Moorr, Ayres, and Hpnraery. 
London: W.S. Oxn-and Co., 2, Amen-corner, 


GARDENING MANUAL, 
Now ready, price 10d. 
VHE FINCHLEY MANUAL OF INDUSTRY 
No, II, Gardening ; or, Practical and Economical Train- 
ing for the Management of a School or Cottage @arden, in ques- 
tion and answer, No, 1, Cooking, price 10d, 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER-CLOSETS 
* and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
Scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluyia Traps ever invented. A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
gotrid of, Itis constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve by the weight of the 
matters falling into ome of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
Teady from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of effluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vulcanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets. All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen and tested.— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging,— 
Waterloo House, King’s Road, Chelsea, near the Bridge, 


ETCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH. 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—is, An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the moat surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
Parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
juxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaurs, 
Binetey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 b, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution. — Beware of the words “From Mercaure’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 


and may be ordered of all booksellers. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the 30th ult. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. III. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linpiey and Josrpu Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts, 
London: BRApBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


ROSES IN POTS. 
In the Press, price 1s. 6d., Second Edition, considerably 
enlarged, with the addition of Woodcuts, 
BSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATION OF 
ROSES IN POTS, 
By Witt1am Paut, Author of “ The Rose Garden,” &c. 
London: W. and T. Pires, 23, Paternoster-row, and all 
Booksellers, 


Just published, Second Edition, with Additions, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
( RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 


Their History and Management, = 


By the Rey. Epmunp Sau. Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood 
with Keswick. 
The Birds treated of, are— 

Domestic Fowl in {The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil- 

general The Grey China ver H 
The Guinea Fowl Goose 
The Spanish Fowl |The White Fronted|The Cuckoo Fowl 
The Speckled Dork-| or Laughing Goose|The Blue Dun Fowl 

ings The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fowl 


Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 
The Malay Fowl The White China | Bantam Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay| Goose The Rumpless Fowl 
Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 


The Game Fowl 
The Mute Swan 
The Canada Goose 
The Egyptian, or |The Turkey 
Cape Goose The Pea Fowl 


“It will be found auseful and intelligent guide to the poultry 
keeper, while the lively and often amusing manner in which it is 
written gives it a claim upon the attention of the general 
reader.”—Midland Oounties Herald. 

‘This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”—Stir- 
ling Observer, 

London: J. MarTuews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand; 


The Domestic Goose} Fowls 
The Berniele Goose | The Frizzled or 
The Brent Goose Friesland Fowls 


319 


Just published, 4th Edition, 8vo, 5s. cloth, lettered, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE BRITISH FERNS, and 

their Allies. By G. W. Francis, F.L.S. Author of ‘The 
Little English Flora,” ‘ Grammar ot Botany,” &c, 
London : Simpxin, Marsnatn, and Co. 


URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE,—This, the 

oldest, and confessedly the best of our botanical period. 
icals, is now in the 64th year of its-existence, without the inter. 
mission of a single month. While many rival publications 
have been discontinued, this still retains its pristine vigour 
numbering upwards of 4500 beautiful and accurately coloured 
Plates, During this lengthened career there have been many 
fluctuations in the sale of this valuable periodical, and this, 
with other easily imagined causes, must have lett in the hands 
of the public a great number of incomplete copies of the work, 
which not unfrequently fall into the hands of parties desirous 
of rendering them perfect. Under these circumstances the 
proprietor has thought it desirable to make known to the 
public generally, that any imperfect copies can be completed, 
on application by post, or otherwise, to Mr. SAMUEL CurtTISs, 
High-street, Homerton, who will deliver the required Numbers 
to any part of London. 


_ Also GENERAL INDEX to the first 53 Volumes, with 
Memoir of the Author, 

COMPANION TO THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. — This 
work was published a few years ago, and contains a series of 
original articles, recording such useful botanical information 
a8 was not suited to the pages of the magazine, and is illus« 
trated by 48 Plates and Portraits of eminent collectors of 
plants. It will be read with pleasure eyen by those who are 
not deeply versed in science. It contains, among other papers 
of great interest, a Journal of an ascent to Adam’s Peak, 
Ceylon ; an Account of Mr. Matthews’ Jouraey to the Peruvian 
Andes; Memoirs and Portraits of the late Messrs, Fraser, 
Douglas, and Cunningham, &e. 

Price, in 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth boards, 253. 


SHBY’s INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE— 

London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road. India Pale Ale, 21s., 18 gallons; 
10s, 6d., 9 gallons; Family Ale, 16s., 18 gallons.—Cuas, ASHBY 
and Co, invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALI] ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs, W. Mancock, 80, Connaught- 
terrace, LUyde k; Chidell and ewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbor ildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Cog 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cooks 
sey, Brothers, Southampton 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

ReOWLANy’s ODONTO, on PEARL DENTI- 

FRICE. A white Powder, compounded of the choicest and 
most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of ines< 
timable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, 
strengthening the Gums, and in giving sweetness and perfume 
to the Breath. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the 
Teeth, and ensures a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled 
surface. Its Anti-Septic and Anti-Scorbutic properties ex« 
ercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence ; they 
arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume 
the bPightness and colour indicative of perfect sound 
ness ; while, by confirming their adhesion to the Teeth, 
they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to ap- 
petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves that its 
efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far surpasses 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public, and has, in 
consequence, obtained its selection by Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the 
Sovereigns and Nobility of Europe.— Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon, 
Commissioners haye directed the Proprietors’ Name and Ad- 
dress, thus—“‘ A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HaTTon GARDEN,” 
to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on 
each box. Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


D 


THE ONLY RATIONAL REMEDY IS 
A R R?.S Ta oD Pua EL Ss. 
THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM TAKING 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS ARE, 
Ist.—_LONG LIFE AND HAPPINESS, 
2p. —SOUND AND REFRESHING SLEEP. 
3p. —GOOD APPETITE, 
4TH.—-ENERGY OF MIND, AND CLEARNESS OF PER- 
CEPTION, 
5TH.—GENERAL GOOD HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
6TH,—_THEY ARE FOUND, AFTER GIVING THEM A 
FAIR TRIAL FOR A FEW WEEKS, TO POS- 
SESS THE MOST ASTONISHING AND INVI- 
GORATING PROPERTIES. 
To haye produced a medicine so benign and mild in its ope- 
rations and effects, and yet so effectual in searching out and 
curing disease of however long standing, exhibits on the part of 
OLD Parr deep research and a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject. None are genuine unless the words ‘‘PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS ” are in Wuitr LETTERs on a RED GRowND, on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, pasted round each box ; also the fac-simile of 
the signature of the Proprietors, ‘‘T. ROBERTS and Co.,, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, London,” on the Direction. 
Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d,, and family packets at 11s. 
each, by all respectable medicine vendors throughout the world. 
Wholesale London Agents :—Messrs, Barclay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Edwards, St. Paul’s Church-yard; Sutton and 
Co., Bow Church-yard; Sangar, 151, Oxford-street ; Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-street, London; Mottershead and Roberts, 
Manchester; Raimes and Co,, Edinburgh ; and J. Noble, Bos- 
ton ; and sold by all chemists, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
zs. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 


(LP FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 
PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY. 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the. bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb, Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
free, within five miles,—Hrat and Son’s List of Bedding, con- 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the chapel), 


Tottenham.court-road, London, 
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GR AY; 


anyanatjaa 


Peach House, 


Vinery, 
80 by 16 feet, : 


30 by 16 feet, 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, Frasexn,—‘‘ I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 


Jonn SuHaw Leian, Esq., is perfec'ly satisfied, 
building and heating. 


ORMSON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Torticulture 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, b 


45 by 20 ft. 


AND 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
*(ERecTED FoR Jonn SuHaw Leian, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of i 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. f 4 ; aflame 


(Signed.) 


1B hr Or aN, 


CHELSEA, 


They have 


Vinery, 


Vinery, 
39 by 16 ft, 


30 by 16 ft. 


, a8 regards bot 


I shall have much pleasure ia answering any references you may please to direct. 


“JAMES Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


OTTAM & HALLEN, Enarneers, Iron Founpers, 


&c., No, 2, WINSLEY-8STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


ving had experience in the erection of 
HOTHOUSES and CONSERVATORIES (made of Iron or of 
Iron and Wood combined), and from many improvements they 
aiave made during that time, can with confidence undertake to 
‘erect such buildings with economy and dispatch. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating the above and 
other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
3000), fixed at greatly reduced prices. arenes 


Corram and HALLeEN have on show, at their repository, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, &c., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
viz. : 

Garden Rollers, 
Garden Engines, 
Garden Syringes, 
Watering Pots, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 

Mowing Machines, Garden Chairs. 

Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, &c. &e. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds. 

STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 

Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre. 


B UP PsNe’s PATENT MOWING 
MACHINE, 


Hand-glass Frames, 
Flower Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower Stands, 


This Machine may be worked by persons who cannot use a 
Scythe. It may be adjusted to cut any length, and leaves a 
more even surface than can be produced by the most skilful 
mower. The Grass may be cut when dry, and may be collected 
in the box, which enables the gardener to cut his lawns at the 
most convenient time, and renders sweeping afterwards un- 
necessary, while with the same amount of labour more than 
double the quantity of work can be done than with a scythe. 
Various sizes are made both for manual and horse power, and 
the prices have this year been reduced to the lowest possible 
scale, There are now between 3000 and 4000 of these 
Machines in use. 

Manufactured and sold by JoHN FERRABEE and Sons, 
Pheenix Iron Works, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS.—Messrs, Ransomes and May, 
Ipswich. 

AGEnTSs.—Messrs. Mapplebeck & Lowe, Bull Ring, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Lister and Lees, Cateaton-street, Manchester ; 
Mr. Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Messrs. J. Nelson 
and Sons, 47, Briggate, Leeds; Mr. T. Johnson, Leicester; 
Messrs, Stratton, Hughes, and Co., Clarke-street, Bristol, 


ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 

PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
i inches wide 3d. per yard|30 inches wide 7d. per yard, 

36 


” ” ro arte ” ” ” d. 


14 2 


”, — 
. ” 48 39 ” 1s. ” 
Galvanised do., ld. per foot extra. TEs 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, trom 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of THomas HENny Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


WEEKS anv CO.,  King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
yatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a Jady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose, 
Hs THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, é&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts, pore 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. Werxs ana Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


HENRY BIERTUMPFEL, MANUFACTURER 
OF IMPROVED AND PATENT GARDEN SYRINGES, 
AND ORNAMENTAL ICE MOULDS, 68, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, London, respectfully tenders his thanks to Gen- 
tlemen, Florists, Nurserymen, We., for their continued and ex- 
tending patronage, and ventures to hope that he may still be 
honoured with their commands. To those who have not at 
present used his Improved and Patent Garden Syringe, he 
respectfully solicits a trial, as he cau confidently recommend 
them to be unsurpassed either for durability, cheapness, or 
utility ; and being manufactured of the Imperial White Metal, 
they never corrode or cause verdigrease, to which the brass 
ones are liable. i : 

Hl. B. would also take this opportunity of calling attention to 
his New and Ornamental Ice Moulds, they being a very great 
improvement upon the old shape. They are used and approved 
of by some of the first Club Houses in London, and by all the 
most eminent Confectioners, and are particularly admired for 
their elegant and unique shape. ; 

N.B. Made in Pints, 14 Pints, Quarts, and 3 Pints. 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E, Lioyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 


NEW TRAVELS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. bound, 


PFY or 4 LADY’S TRAVELS 1n ete 
} 


i 


AFRICA. 

“ These exceedingly interesting volumes contain a very lively 
and graphic narrative of the author’s experiences amongst the 
curiously mixed population of Barbary ; with many important — 
facts and much useful intelligence.”— Weekly Chronicle, if 


London : Henry Cotbugn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough« — 


street, London, 


ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
—NOTIOCE is hereby given, that a GENERAL MEETING 
of the Subscribers will take place at the London Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill, on WepNnespay, the 12th of June next, for the 
purpose of considering a Report from the Committee, recom- 
mending certain Alterations in the Rules of the Charity, An 
Election of TWO PENSIONERS will also take place from 
among the following Candidates, whose testimonials have bean 
examined and approved by the Committee : 
Residence, 
London 
Clapham 
Chelsea a im 
Quedgely, Gloucester 
Sutton-at-Hone 
Battersea 
Clapham 
Undone 
Stone ... 
Bath 
Greenwich ; 
Farnborough ... 
Fulham a 
Nuneaton ory 
Coledon, Wilts 
Chigwell 


EpwAtD MARSHALL 
JOHN APPLEBY 
JAMES BATTEY 
Epwanrp BrEAcH ..,, 
RicHarD RUDLAM 
JOHN SHEPHERD .., 
Joun Cocks “C6 
WILLIAM BRown ... 
Rice EvVANs 
JoHN HURDEN 
CoRNELIUS ROBINSON 
JonN SNOW a8 
THOMAS FITZGERALD 
Joun Horxins 
HENRY SCHNEIDER 
WILLiAM CARTER ... ous sue 
JAMES GREEN a ve .. Fairford 
JoHN SKEETES és von CL % a.) SI ELONL aoe 220 
The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely, and the» 
Ballot will close at 2 o’clock precisely. 
By order, Epwakp RoceEr Cut Ler, Secretary, 
97, Farringdon-street. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 


I may algo stato that my honoured a 


¥, 


Application,’ 
soe ves OCBw 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING- 4 


FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, snow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all eli- 
mates, Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid» 
on wiih great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons« 
Price 1d, per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croceon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


“ PaMILIAR IN THEIR MoutHs As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
H O_U.S.E H O LSD WwW oO 


for - 


Ss. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, CoNDUCTED BY- 
CHARLES DICKENS. No, 8 is published this day, price 2d., 
or stamped, 3d. 

+,* Part First is now ready, price Elevenpence. Aleo, THE 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, being 
a Monthly Supplement to HovsEHoLD Worps. Price 2d., or 
stamped 3d. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all Communi- 
cations to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


NEW AND MUCH IMPROVED EDITION OF MR. 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, IN 
TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 

On Saturday, June 1, will be published, in 8yo, the First Part 
of a New Edition, corrected and in part rewritten, with a 
Supplement of 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, 

Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. Lilus- 

trated with Maps. By J. R. M‘Cuxtocn, Esq. 

*,.* To be completed, including the Supplement, in TweLye 
Monthly Parts, each containing as much letterpress as a large 
Octavo Volume. Price 5s, each. 

London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


EXCURSION TO PARIS. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ENGLISH PARTY’S EXCURSION TO 
PARIS in Easter Week, 1849. To which is added, 
Trip to America, &c. By J. B., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
“Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
Leek: GEorGE NALL, 


MRS, HEY’S “MORAL OF FLOWERS.” 
Just published, in {1 vol., uniform] in size with ‘‘ Thomson’ 
Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club,” price One Guinea,, 
illustrated with beautifully coloured plates, 
HE MORAL OF FLOWERS; or, Thoughts. 
gathered from the Field and the Garden, By Mrs. Hey.. 
dition, 
Ree same Author, uniform with the above in size and price,, 
SYLVAN MUSINGS; or, the Spirit of the Woods. Being 
a New Edition of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Woods,” Illustrated with 
beautifully coloured Plates. 
London : LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANS. 


i by Witx1am Brapsvey, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 

ah of St. Pancras, and Farperick Muiietr Evans, of No. 7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. aul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemevts aud Communications are to he ADDRESSED TO TUS Epiros.— 
Sarouapar, May 18, 1350, 


THE GARDENERS?’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 21~1850.] 


SATURDAY, MAY 25. 


[Price 6d. 


DEX. ual ( \EDRUS DEODARA.—Seeds of this magnificen 
MICE —sracnevesisesecceanere Baa a hardy tree, recently imported from India, and warranted 
Tair ag aL fresh, may be had till the end of June, when the remainder 
Manure, humus as ...+..ss+s+« 324 @| will be planted. Price 2s. 6d, per 100, or 20s. per 1000 seeds, 
— sewage, distribution of ., 326 a 


— and soil, by Prof. Way .. 3%i 
Mildew, cure for .....655 326 
Nectarine, Stanwick .. 
Netting, tar-twine ...6 


c 
b 


James CAnrerR, Seedsman and Florist, 238, High Holborn 
London. 


t | EXHIBITION OF TULIPS. 

HENRY GROOM, Clapham Rise, Fiorist py Ap- 
POINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND TO nis 

MasEeity THE Kine oF Saxony, respectfully informs the 

Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that his superb Collection of 

TULIPS is now in flower, and can be viewed every day from 


, 


S 


EEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING.—The following 


9 o’clock until 6 (Sunday excepted), 
Admittance, 1s. ; Children, Half-price. 


g 0, Oats, growth of ...... SEEDS may be sown any time during the month of May. 
Dryrots 824.4 | Peach tices and green fiy COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED GERMAN SEEDS. TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 
Bey PO nein ane ental! teeanieene om sree fy German Asters, Larkspurs, Stocks, Zinnias, &c. ..,£1 10 0 6 Ah ee Sale, a quantity of excellent Lawn 
den A smaller collection of ditto re Ss -.» 015 @ Turf.—For further particulars apply to W. Conquest, 
u 50 fine Hardy Annuals, 10s. ; 25 ditto 0 5 0) Builder, No. 14, Sleyman’s-row, Holloway, London. 
50 ,, Half-hardy ditto, 15s.; 25 ditto .., 7G - 
50 ,, Hardy Perennials, 12s. ; 25 ditto... 0 6 0 PINE PLANTS ON SALE. — Forty first-rate 
a's a a eT ne me hice xe : . ; PINES, which will be strong Fruiting Plants next 
G Steam- d present prices 330 6 », Species of Erica, 10s, ; itto Spring; Forty. very strong Succession Plants; Forty very 
Green fy on ¢ Timber, dry retin’ erees tence 324 a | Cedrus Deodara, per 1000 seeds, 20s.; per100... __... 0 2 6) strong Second-size Plants ; Forty Crown and Suckers, one 
uano trade,,.., Victoria Regia . + 325 « | Nemophila maculata, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 5s. per packet, year old. The above are of the best description, and princi- 
. ae Moree EK. cay Wu erdening: Sysethe PEAS FOR LATE CROPS. pally of the sort called about Liverpool “‘ Black Jamaica,” but 
bition .. 323 6 | Wa lflower, Marsh 2 325 4 _ Warranted Superior to any in Flavour, better known about London and the south as ‘ Montserrat,” 
a = fonoRs. of. ke Way (Prof.), ou soils and _ Santer pe parr large, per cone ay ” te 3 : they are well grown, and warranted free from all insects. 
—s — jotting 6b | Waste. -atsssececresseeeees 331 ¢| Waite’s King of the Marrows, per quar oe 3 They are offered for Sale in consequence of the death of the 
= —_Judges at,. $25 6 | Weather in May ..+..1+e-++- 8% 6! Knight's Marrow, three varieties, each per quart OnT J 5 2 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN. 


The next Meeting will take place on SaturpDay, the 8th June, 
Tickets are 
at this Office, price 5s. each, or 
on of the days of Exhibition, at 


The Gates will be open to visitors at One, P.m. 
issued to the orders of Fellows 
at the Garden in the afterno 
7s. 6d. each, 

N.B. No Tickets will b 
Exhibition. 


J 


CATALOGUE OF BEDDI 
following reduced prices : 
DAHLIAS, fine named sorts, 6s., 9s., to 12s, per dozen, 
VERBENAS, of last year, 6s. per dozen. 
Do., good mixed varieties, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
HELIOTROPES, 4s. per dozen. 
PETUNIAS, good mixed, 3s. 6d, per dozen. 
GERANIUMS, good named, 8s. to 12s per dozen, 
PHLOXES, 63, to 9s, per dozen. 
ANTIRRHINUMS, 6s. per dozen. 
Catalogues may be had by 


G e* is sendin 


Price 2s. 6d. eac’ 
the Trade, 


The above Verbena is of 
peeteic bloomer, making it one of the very best white Verbenas 
small beds, or single plants in the flower border. 

CHEAPEST BEDDING PLANTS orrereD THIs SEASON. 
V ERBENAS, CALCEOLARIAS, PETUN IAS, 

Mimulus, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Salvias, Mesembryan- 
themums, Dablias, &c. Strong well-established plants, 3s. per 
doz.—Tuomas Warts, Camden Nursery, Camberwell, London, 


SPLENDID SPECIMEN AZALEAS. 
Ww. IVERY, Hanover Nursery, Peckham, has 
following celebrated va 


some Splendid Specimen AZALEAS for Sale, of the 

rieties, which may be seen in full bloom 
at the above Nureery, or price given on application :—Lateritia 
Formosa or Conqueror (Ivery’s), Iveryana (ditto), Rosea 
Elegans (ditto), Coccinea Superba (ditto), Delicata (ditto), 
Lateritia Pulchra. 


REENUS’S DWARF BONNET ASTER “ MUL- 

TIFLORA.”’—Best Bedding Flower of last season, pro- 

ducing the greatest quantity of blossoms of the largest size in 
the smallest space of any flower yet introduced. 

“ Average height, 6 to 9 inches ; diameter of plant, 15 inches ; 
diameter of flower, from 2 to 23 inches ; average number. of 
flowers on a plant, 30 to 40; perfectly double; colour, light 
purplish-crimson or high rose, As a bedding ornament it is 
unrivalled.” See Gardeners’ and Farmers’ J ournal, in Editor’s 
remarks of 22d September last, at page 600. 

EpwarD Rutrer GReenvs begs to say that he will be happy 
toscupply healthy plants of the above at 2s. per dozen, and if 
five dozen or more are taken, carriage paid to any part of the 
kingdom. Poor soil most suitable to plant them in, 

Post-office orders expected from unknown correspondents. 

Railway Nursery, Watford, and Nurseries, Rickmansworth, 


ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA. 

LARGE RED-FLOWERING EVERGREEN ESCALLON 
MESS. VEITCH anv SON have 
in calling the attention of the public to 

tiful Escallonia (figured in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine for 

October 1849, and therein described as “assuredly the hand- 

somest of all the known species.”) It has proved a perfectly 

hardy evergreen Shrub, having stood in the open border during 
the last severe winter, free from injury, without any protection 

whatever. The foliageis a dark glossy green, habit compact 
and good, and an abundant bloomer through the summer and 
autumn ; it is altogether a very fine plant, and one they can 
confidently recommend. Fine well-established plants on and 
after the ist of June at 2ls, each; one plant over to the trade 
on every three taken. 

A coloured Plate and letter-press description may be had 
{postage free) on application enclosing six postage stamps. 

Also ready, on and after the Ist of June, the following new 
and desirable pee. viz., 

OXALIS ELEGANS, Elegant Wood-Sorrel from Peru, 

R This beautiful Oxalis, which is figured and fully described 
in Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening for October 1849, also in 
©artis’s Botanical Magazine for J anuary last, was exhibited 
and Teceived a medal at the London Horticultural Society’s 
meeting in Regent-street, July 1848, It has stood three winters 
uninjured, without shelter, in the open border, and may there- 
fore be considered a hardy plant, t is an abundant bloomer, 
flowering from June till November, and a very desirable and 
showy plant for the flower-garden. Good established plants 
5s. each, or six plants to the trade for 21s, 

CALCEOLARIA GRANDIS,.—A dwarf, compact, evergreen, 
shrubby, Peryyian Species, with green glossy foliage, and an 
abundant bloomer ; exhibited at Chiswick, May 1849, when the 
arge silver medal was awarded it. Good established plants 
5s, each, or six plapts to the trade for 2ls,=—-Exeter, May 25. 


21, Regent-street, 


VERBENA—“MELINDRES ALBA.” 


ig out strong plants of the above VERBENA, 
b, or 24s. a dozen, 


IA. 
much pleasure 
the above beau- 


e issued in Regent-street on the day of 
EE I eet 
COLE, Nurseryman and Fronist, Rugby, War- 


¢ wickshire, begs to inform the public that his SPRING 
NG PLANTS is now ready, at the 


inclosing one penny stamp. 
H. BUNNEY, Norseryman, Stratford, Essex, 


The usual allowance to 


dwarf compact habit, and a very 


Holborn, London, 


*,* The Flower Seeds will be forwarded prepaid 


Seeds is just published, and may be had gratis. 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, 
G. 


at the reduced price, 


specimens for ll, 


G. C, bas fine healthy grown plants of most of the leading 
kinds of Evicas, Leschenaultia formosa, Pimelea spectabilis, 


Boronia serrulata, &c., at moderate prices. 
Streatham-place Nursery, Brixton-hill, near London, 


S 


the 19th, 


the public: Ist, 5U.; 2d, 4. ; 
To be paid immediately after the’award. 


cultivation, } ; i 
be at their disposal in case any deserving seedlings remain 
unrewarded after the distribution of the above prizes. 


scribers have in view, viz., the improvement of the Pelar- 
gonium in form, novelty, brilliancy, and beauty of colour, 
freedom of bloom, and habit of plant. The judges will be two 
nurserymen, two amateurs, and a fifth appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the Royal South London Society. Any raiser is at 
liberty to compete, and no entrance money is required. 


ESSRS. J. anv H. BROWN’S New List of Bedding 
out Plants can be had by post, and the following Select 


Plants immediately sent to any part. 
Verbenas, new and first-rate varieties, of all colours, per s 


d 


dozen ee oe oe os 4s, to 6 
Petunias, large crimson, white, lilac, pink, and mottled, 

per dozen es oe a on 4s, to 6 
Pentstemons, fine scarlet, blue, purple, and white, per doz, 6 
Salvias, blue, white, scarlet, and variegated, per doz. .. 4 
Heliotropiums, 4 sorts, 3 of each for ee oe 6 
Lobelia erinus, grandiflora, alba, and lucida, per doz. .. 3 
Lobelia fulgens, 6s, Other new scarlet vars., per doz. .. 9 
Antirrhinuma, best named varieties, per doz. oo 6 


Cinerarias, fine varieties, flowering plants, per dozen .. 9 
Calceolarias, pale and deep yellow, orange, red, crimson, 
and spotted, per dozen os «oe 48, to 
Zauschneria Californica, fine scarlet, per dozen os 6 
Torenia asiatica, and three sorts of Cupheas, per doz. 6 
Geraniums, finest scarlets and mixed varieties, all named, 
40s, per 100; per dozen, 6s., 8s., and -- 10 
Fancy Geraniums, of best sorts, per dozen aC e 9 
Fuchsias, named varieties of the best kinds (last year’s 
varieties), per dozen, 6s.,8s.,and .. oe ee 
Chrysanthemums, the most approved varieties, per doz. 6 
Ditto, Lilliputian, 12 varieties, 1s, each; or the set .. 10 
Dahlias, show and fancies, per dozen, 6s., 8s., and ee 10 
Climbers, Maurandyas, 3 sorts ; Cobeeas, Thunbergias, 
Rhodochiton, and Lophospermums, per dozen 
Climbing Roses, of choice sorts, in pots, per dozen 
Fairy Roses, six sorts, ditto ditto 


6 


oe 


Crimeon and White China for beds, per dozen oo 6 
12 New Belgian Azaleas, in pots, one of a sort -- 15 
12 American Azaleag, ditto ditto ee e. 12 
12 Azalea Indica, eplendid varieties ee e- 25 
50 Select Greenhouse plants, one of asort, byname .. 40 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name AD e. 18 

Gloxinias in 12 superior new sorts ee -. 8 

Achimenes, 12 beautiful new varieties oe -- 10 


Orchidaceous Plants, 12 beautiful varieties. . 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, in pots 
12 Rhododendrons, scarlet, white, and rose .. 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 7s. 6d. to .. 10 
Passifloras and Clematis, hardy and tender species, each 1 
25 Select Hardy Herbaceous plants, by name 
12 Hardy Ferns, and other Rock plants os -- 8 

Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, May 25. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, __ 

GEORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 

tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con. 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
Is. 3d. per lb.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per Ib, 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 


and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 
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JAMES CARTER, Seepsman and FLorist, No. 238, High 


A new and revised Edition of Carter’s Catalogue of 


CLARKE (late Wm. Danson) begs to offer the 
above new and beautiful plant from the north of China, 
Small healthy plants, 3s, 6d, each or 
ll, 10s. per doz. ; Flowering plants, 5s. to 7s. 6d. each; Fine 


EEDLING PELARGONIUM EXHIBITION. — 

The Seedling Pelargonium Exhibition is to be held this 
year at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
The following Prizes are offered for Seedlings not 
less than two years old, and which have not yet been let out to 
3d, 3l.; 4th; 2l.; 5th, 11. ; 6th, 10s. 


Exhibitors will please to remember that the judges wil! be 
directed to withhold any of the prizes if the plants exhibited 
are considered no improvement upon the varieties already in 
On the other hand, 2/. more than are offered will 


The 
judges will be requested to bear in mind the object the Sub- 


Proprietor, and the executors being anxious to reduce the 
Garden Establishment. 

Apply to Tuomas Wuattey, Scedsman and Nurseryman, 12, 
St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool. 


. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE L 


FAWN 


AAC 


Se 6a 


WEEKS anv CO.,  King’s-road, Chelsea, 
¢ Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Mauufactarers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose, 
3 THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices, Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WrExs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

REEN anv CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 

street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jointed 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor- 
dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from London Bridge. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G, and J. DEANe’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 
Pick Axes 


Averuncators 
Potato Forks 


Garden Scrapers 


Axes Grape Gatherers and 


Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and », Kuives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves x) Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors », Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears ([riety, 


Hammers 
Hand-glass Frames 
Hay Knives 
Hoes of every pattern 
Horticultural Ham- 
mers and Hatchets 
Hotbed Handles 
Ladies’ Set of Tools 
Labels, various pat- 
terns, in zinc, por- 
celain, &c, 
Lines and Reels 


Cases of Pruning In- 
struments 
Chaff Engines 
Chaff Knives 
Daisy Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock Spuds 
Draining Tools 
Edging Irons and 
Shears 
Flower Scissors 
>, Stands in Wires 


Rakes in great va- 
Reaping Hooks 
Seythes 

Scythe Stones 
Shears, various 
Sickles 

Sickle Saws 

Spades and Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch Hooks 
Thistle Hooks 
Transplanting Tools 


and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 


Metaliie Wire 
Milton Hatchets 


Plant Protectors 
Garden Chairs and 


Watering Pots 
Weed Extractorsand 


Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
»» Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 


G. and J. Deane are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 


NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


HORTICULTURAL 


CHRONICLE. 


[May 25, 


ETTING, FLAGS, AND BUNTING—Supertor 


EXHIBITION AT THE GARDEN, MAY 18, 1850, 
AWARD OF THE JUDGES. 


THE LARGE GOLD MEDAL. 
1 To May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F,1,8., for a collection 
of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Mylam, Gardener to S. Rucker, Esq, jum., F.HLS., 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids 


THE GOLD KNIGHTIAN MEDAL. 
1. To Mv. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., of Dartford, for a 
collection of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart., F.H.S., 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr, Williams, Gardener to ©. B, Warner, Esq. F.H.8,, 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids 


THE GOLD BANKSIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge-road, Leyton, for a_collec- 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Carson, Gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., F.H.S8:, 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr. Malyon, Gardener to T. Brandram, Esq., of Lea- 
grove, Blackheath, for acollection of 10 Stove and Green- 
house Plants 
4 To Mr. Rae, Gardener to J. J. Blandy, Esq., F.H.S., for 20 
species of Exotic Orchids 
5 To Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, for 15 species of the 
same 
6 To Mr. Carson, for 10 species of the same 
7 To Mr. May, for a collection of Greenhouse Azaleas in 12 
varieties 
8 To Mr. Terry, Gardener to Lady Puller, of Youngsbury, 
Herts, for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 
9 To Messrs, Lane and Son, of Great Berkhampstead, for the 
same 
10 To Mr. Mylam, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
11 To Messrs. Fairbairn, of Clapham, for the same 


THE LARGE SILVER-GILT MEDAL. 


1 To Messrs. Pamplin, Lea Bridge-road, Leyton, for a collec- 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Gerrie, Gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., F.H.S., 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
3 To Mr, Stuart, Gardener to Thomas Huggins, Esq., of Nor- 
wood, for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
4 To Mr, Kinghorn, Gardener to the Earl Kilmorey, Orleans 
House, Twickenham, for a collection of six Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
5 To Mr. Franklin, Gardener to Mrs, Lawrence, F.H.S., for 
20 species of Exotic Orchids 
6 To Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, for 15 species of the same 
7 To Mr. Blake, Gardener to J, H. Schroder, Hsq., F.H.S., for 
10 species of the same 
8 To Mr. Kinghorn, for six species of the same 
9 To Mr. Green, fora collection of Greenhouse Azaleas, in 12 
varieties 
10 To Messrs. Frazer, for the same, in six varieties 
11 To Mr, Green, for Tall Cacti, in flower 
12 To Mr, Roeer, Gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., of Streatham, 
for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 
13 To Messrs, Paul, of Cheshunt, for the same 
14 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., of Norwood, 
for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
15 To Messrs. Veitch, for the same 
16 To Mr. Smith, for the same, in 11-inch pots 
17 To Messrs. Fairbairn, for the same 
18 To Mr. Cock, F.H.S., for six new varieties of Pelargonium, 
in 8-inch pots 
19 To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to E. Beck, Esq., F,H.S., for the 
same 
20 To Mr. Cock, for six varieties of Pelargonium, in 11-inch pots 
21 To Mr. Robinsor, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Thames- 
bank, Pimlico, for six Fancy Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pot 


THE CERTIFICATE OF EXCELLENCE. 

1 To Mr, Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham, 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

2 To Mr. Speed, Edmonton, for a collection of 10 Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 

3 To Mr. May, Gardener to E, Goodhart, Esq., Langley-park, 
ar aaa for a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse 

ants 

4 To Mr. Dobson, for 15 species of Exotic Orchids 

5 To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of North- 
umberland, F.H.S., for six species of the same 

6 To Mr. Cole, for a collection of Helichrysums 

7 To Messrs. Lane and Son, for a collection of Greenhouse 
Azaleas, in 12 varieties 

8 To Mr. Carson, for the same, in six varieties 

9 To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for Greenhouse Rhododendrons 

10 To A. Rowland, Esq, F.H.S., for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 

11 To Mr. Francis, of Hertford, for the same 

12 To Mr. Cole for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 

13 To Messrs. Rollisson, for the same 

14 To Mr. Cole, for the same, in 11-inch pots 

15 To Messrs. Veitch, for the same, 

16 To Mr, Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., of Roe- 
hampton, for six distinct species of Pelargonium, exhi- 
biting superior cultivation 

17 To Mr. Robinson, for six new varieties of Pelargonium, in 
8-inch pots 

18 To Mr, Gaines, F.H.S., for the same 

19 To ce Parker, for six varieties of Pelargonium, in 11-inch 
pots 

20 To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for the same 

21 To Mr, Stains, of Middlesex-place, New-road, for six Fancy 
Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

22 To Mr. Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, President of the Horticultural Society, for a 
Flower and Leaf of Victoria Regia 

23 To Mr, Ivison, for the same 

24 To’ Messrs. Veitch, for Rhododendron jasminiflorum 

25 To Mr. May, for Pimelea spectabilis 

THE LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 
1 Toe Ivison, for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse 
ants 
2 To Mr, Young, Gardener to C, Baron, Esq., Denmark-hill, 
pene wees for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse 
ants 


___BEE HIVES. 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR anp SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Boe. ‘The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
“‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” “ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the mos: timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation, A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps.—127, High Holborn, London, 
Agents: Wm. Dnury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Harn and 
Witson, 50, King-street, Manchescer; AusTIN and M‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


To Mr. Stanly, Gardener to H. Berens, Esq., F.H.S,, for a 
collection of six Stove and Greenhous® Plants 

To Mr. Green, for six species of Exotic Orchids 

To the same, for a collection of Heliehrysums 

To Mr. Roser, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath, in 11-inch pots 

To Mesars, Rollisson, for the same 

To Mr, Stains, for six distinct species of Pelargonium, ex- 
hibiting superior cultivation 

9 To Mr, Bruce, Gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., of Tooting, 

for a collection of Greenhouse Azaleas, in six varieties 

To Mr, Glendinning, F.H.S., for Hoya imperialis 

To Mr. Staina, for six uew varieties of Pelargonium, in 
8-inch pots 

To Mr. Gaines, 
8-inch pots 

To the same, for a collection of Cinerarias 

To Mr. Stanly, for a new species of Hovea 

To Mr. Jones, Gardener to Sir J. J. Guest, Bart., ¥,H.S., 
for a Ripley Queen Pine-apple 

To Mr, Davis, of Oak-hill, East Barnet, for the same 

To the same, for a Blood-red Pine-apple 

To Mr. Davis, Gardener to Lord Boston, F.H.S,, for a Pro- 
vidence Pine-apple, weighing 8 lbs. 5 oz. 

To Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, for the same, weighing 7 Ibs. 2 oz. 

To Mr. Ingram, Gardener to her Majesty, at Frogmore, for 
Black Hamburgh Grapes 

To Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, for the same 

To Mr. Jackson, Gardener to H. Beaufoy, Esq., of South 
Lambeth, for Sweetwater Grapes 

To Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, for the same 

To Mr. Spencer, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
F.H.S., for Cannon-hall Museat Grapes 

To Mr. Toy, Oatlands Palace Gardens, Weybridge, for 
Black Frontignan Grapes, 


THE SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEDAL. 


To Mr. Glendinning, F.H.S., for a collection of 10 Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
To Mr. Bruce, Gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., of Tooting, for 
a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
To Mr. O’Brien, Gardener to G. Read, Esq., of Bridge- 
water, Somerset, for six species of Exotic Orchids 
To Mr. Cole, for Dendrobium Calceolaria 
To Mr. Mylam, for 6 distinct species of Pelargonium, ex- 
hibiting superior cultivation 
To Mr. Wood, of Norwood, for a collection of Alpine plants 
in 12 varieties 
To Mr, Stanly, for a collection of Calceolarias 
To Mr. E. @. Henderson, F.H.S., for a collection of Cive- 
rarias in 6-inch pots 
To Mr. Edmonds, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, F.H.S., for Rhododendron formosum 
To Mr. Kinghorn, for Erica Cavendishii 
To Messrs. Garraway and Co., of Bristol, for six Amaryllids 
To Messrs. Veitch, for Bolbophyllum Lobbii 
To Mr. Slowe, Gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq., F.H.S., for 
a Providence Pine-apple, weighing 74 Ibs. 
To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, F.H.S., for Black Hamburgh Grapes 
To Mr. Mitchell, of Kemp Town, Brighton, for the same 
To Mr. M‘Walter, Gardener to Col. Challoner, F.H.S., for 
Sweetwater Grapes 
To Mr. Fleming, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land, F.H.S., at Trentham, for a bunch of Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes, weighing 1 lb. 74 oz. 
18 To Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, for the same, weighing 2 lbs, 302, 
19 To Mr. Fleming, for Royal George Peaches 
20 To the same, for Murray Nectarines 
21 To Mr, Slowe, for British Queen Strawberries, in pots 
22 To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs. Oddie, of Colney-house, 
St. Alban’s, for a Seville Orange-tree, in fruit in a pot 
To Mr. Fleming, for the heaviest Melon (Hybrid Green- 
fleshed Persian) 
To the same, for the best flavoured Melon (Hybrid Green- 
fleshed Persian) 


THE SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL. 

To Mr. Slowe, for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants 

To Mr, O’Brien, for a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants 

To Mr. Gerrie, 

To Mr, Turner, of Holloway, 
plants, in 12 varieties 

To Messrs. Lane, for a collection of Cinerarias, 
pots 

To Mr. Mylam, for Erica vaszflora 

To Messrs. Veitch, for Mitraria coccinea 

To Mr. Williams, for six Lycopodiums 

To Mr. Stanly, for Pimelea Verschaffeltii 

To Mr. Fleming, for Black Hamburgh Grapes 

To Mr. Toy, of Oatlands Palace Gardens, Weybridge, for 
the same 

To Mr. Snow, Gardener to the Earl de Grey, F.H.S., fora 
collection of Apples and Pears of last year’s growth 

To Mr. Ingram, for Mayduke Cherries _ 

To Mr, Toy, for British Queen Strawberries 

To Mr. Elphinstone, Gardener to the Right Hon, the Speaker, 
F.H.S., for Keens’ Seedling Strawberries 

To Mr. Toy, for the same 


THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. _ 

To Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for six Fancy Pelargoniams, 
in 8-inch pots f - 

To Mr. Miller, Gardener to R. Moseley, Esq., of Pine-apple- 
place, Edgeware-road, for the same | ‘. : 

To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for a collection of Cinerarias, in 
6-inch pots ? 

To Mr. Mountjoy, F.H.S., for a Seedling Rhododendron 

To Mr. Wood, of Norwood, for 18 variegated hardy Plants 

To Messrs. Veitch, for Dendrobium transparens 

To the same, for Stylidium ciliare 

To Mr, Fleming, for Mayduke Cherries 

To Mr. Meredith, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland, F.H.S., at Cliefden, for Keens’ Seedling 
Strawberries. 


hea anp CONSERVATORIES made and 
fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parts of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material, Garden-lights of every description, at JAMES Watts’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England, 


Tate PATENT PRESERVED FRUITS IN 
SYRUP, prepared for the Dessert.—A small hamper, 
containing various kinds of Fruit, one of which contains Rasp- 
berries and Currants, the growth of the year 1840, and is still 
warranted for three years in advance, for family use, A hamper 
will be forwarded, free of expense, to any part of London, tor 
an order for 7s., directed to Mr, JouN SmiTH, 8, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, London, 


F.H.S., for six Fancy Pelargoniums, in 


23 


for six species of Exotic Orchids 
for a collection of Alpine 


in 6-inch 


COIBHA-F oO WH fF 


siderable reduction, 


Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fenee for Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed-beds, can be had in any quantity fromJoun 
Kine Faxtow’s Fishing-rod and Net Manufactory, 5, Crooked. 
lane, London-bridge, at 2d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d, per 
yard 4 yards wide, Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d, per square yard, Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap. 


DESTRUCTIVE ANIMALCULA, 

EAD’S GARDEN ENGINES AND MACHINES. 

—As summer approaches, the larvz of destruetive insects 
are propagated in infinite multitudes, to the great injury of the 
young shoots of Trees, Vines, Plants, and every species: of 
vegetation put into motion and growth by the genial influence 
of the season, Ricuarp Reap, Instrument Maker (by special 
appointment) to her Majesty, begs to inform Amateur and 
Practical Gardeners, &c., that he has made considerable im. 
provement in his Garden Engines and Machines; which are now 
so perfect that he will warrant the valves to keep in repair 
during the term of the patent.—Manufactured only at 35, Re. 
gent-circus, Piccadilly. 


3 Dare Salad Rellontacehotens: bo eee ena ee 
WY, Bits atged SUN-BLINDS, RICK.CLOTHS, &c. 

—Manufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithtield-bars, London, 

«The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 

Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 

The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee, 

This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea,”’ 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 

&c., on most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, &c. 
Tanned Netting, for the protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh-sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., 1d. ra 
equare yard, or 200 yards for 14s., or 500 yards for 303., or 1000 
yards for 50s, Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the cwt. 
New Archangel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit; Tar- 
paulings for houses under repair, on hire. Orders and inquiries 
per post immediately attended to. 


GLASS WATER PIPES, 
yp eee: COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
TURERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, dvc., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 4-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure, 


1 Rees ee RAFTERS anp SASH BARS, 
FOR GREENHOUSES, SKY-LIGHTS, &e. 
cet 


” 


Prices of Sash Bars, Rafters, &c., includmg Waste, 
Tin, by 2} .. «£2 1 Of 3in bys ... 
D; 24° 
ToL wen 2 a 
2} ” ia soe . ” 
a) tee ” 
3 0! ea 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp CO, beg to inforn the Nobility and 
Gentry they are appointed agents for the sale of the above by 
Mr. Monrcomery, and trust to be favoured with their orders. 
Lists and-every information may be had at the Horticultural 
Glass Warehouse, 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


Jp AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New Listof Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. SHEET SQUARES. 
16 oz, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet, 3, d, 
21 Bh. 4, 5 oder... ... 6 by4...12 6 
ey ” 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 
26 ” 34 5, 74 7 by 5 v 8 by 6... 
32 ” 4 5% » | 8 by 6 » 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up; at 24d. per foct. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size. 

HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 

of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 6} by 4} .., 108, 6d, | 7 by 5 and 73 by 5} ... 128. 0d. 
Sby6 ,, 8$by 6s ..13 6 |9by7 5) 10 DYS - .:. 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
12 in, diameter 3 in, diameter ane s 2d, 
oes re wo oe 


” 


6 
_ ” 


2s. 0d. 
6 


o 
oo 
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RRR ROSS 
i 
APROSCMA 


GREAM POTS, 1 


from 2s, each, 1l we ans ae 
BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 


CUCUMBER TUBES. 
12 inches long 
14 ow 


»” 


— 


METAL HAND FRAMES. 
12 inches eo oe 


8 
Auge 
% 40 
» as eee 32 
Open tops, 1s. extra, ” on 
Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s, 6d. per dvzen; Lamp Shades ; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lavtometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do., 10s, Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


WILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


Sa 
= 


PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 


T MILLINGTON’S SHEET Saat bs Cre is = 
° st description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, a 

from Pati d and Upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per foot, acoording to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 3 to Linch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each, Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. per inch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


BYACINTH FLOWER DIMES 


' @. C. Tugwell, Esq., Crowe Hall, Bath. 
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EXOTIC AND INDIGENOUS FERN SEEDS, 
ILLIAM MAY, F.H.S., begs to announce to the 
admirers of this interesting group of Plants, that he has 
been presented with a Collection of Seeds from one of the most 
celebrated growers in this country, consisting of 60 distinct 
species and varieties, which will be sent, post free, on receipt 
of 203,—The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire, May 25. 


THE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, 
MESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE, of the Bag- 

shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
out the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
ness of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
ticulars proudly refer their patrons to the highest authorities, 
viz., Dr, Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April 13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 

t year. Strong healthy planta, fit for immediate plant- 
ng, 21s. each,—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey, 


ASS anv. BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


¥ CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
newest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
Erinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, &c. 

Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 
receiving a supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 


prices. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


A CHIMENES TUGWELLIANA.— This beautiful 
Achimenes was raised by Mr, Carmichael, gardener to 
It was the admira- 
tion of all who saw it in bloom, and the following opinions 
‘Were expressed upon its merits : 

“‘ACHIMENES; W.C. Your hybrid between A. patens and 
A. longiflora, with deep yiolet-purple flowers, about the size of 
those of A. patens, is a decided cross, and is a very beautiful 
thing, nice in colour.”—G@ardeners’ Chronicle, August 11, 1849, 

“ ACHIMENES: William Carmichael. Your hybrid between 
A, patens and A. longifiora is distinct from both the flowers, 
being about the size of A. longiflora, with a colour interme- 
diate betwixt the parents, It is undoubtedly a desirable ac- 
quisition to this already useful and ornamental class of plants.” 
—Gardeners’ Journal, August 18, 1849, 

R. GLENDINNING possessing the whole stock of the above 
desirable Achimenes, will be prepared to send out good plants 
the first week in June, at 7s.6d.each. For every three ordered 
one extra will be added.—Chiswick Nursery, near London. 


WALUABLE HARDY CONIFERA.— This being 

the best season for planting out these important Orna- 
mental Trees, the following are offered as some of the most 
desirable of the hardy species. They are especially recom- 
mended as being all RAISED FROM SEEDS, none being either 
grafted or cutting plants. Many other species besides thore 


enumerated may be obtained. 3 s d 
s s d) Pinus cembra...2 6to5 0 
AbiesBrunoniana,3 6 to 7 6 x, cembroides 5 0 
» Douglasii » 5 0 » exeelsa ...1 6—7 6 
» Pinsapo ... an? & »  Fremontiana 42 0 
Araucaria imbricata »  insignis..2 6—7 6 
6to5 0 »  Gordoniana 21 0 

Cedrus Africanus, x Grenvillee .,. 42 9g 
Silver Cedar of x» macrocarpa .., 21 0 
Mount Atlas...2 6to10 6 » Sabiniana .,, 21 0 
Cedrus Deodar,,.1 6tol0 6 » Maritime decorte 3 6 
Cryptomeria ja- »  Mmuricata oe a O 
ponica «. 5 10 — 105s, » radiata «. ‘A © 
Cupressus Goyeniana 21 0 » tuberculata ... 42 0 
aa macro. »  Wixchesteriana 42 0 
carpa .. ..5 O0—10 6 » occidentalis ... 10 6 
Picea Nordmanniana 5 0 » Gerardianal 6—5 0 
Pinus Benthamiana 21 0 Montezumz ... 7 6 


x» 
Ropert GLENDINNING, Chiswick Nursery, near London. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
(CHANDLER anD SONS, Nurserymen,” Vauxhall, 
London, are now sending out young plants, strong and 
healthy, of all the best varieties of CHRYSANT HEMUMS for 
autumn flowering, at 9s. and 12s. per dozen ; the newest sorts 
at 18s, per dozen; and good free flowering sorts for planting in 
the open borders, 50s. per 100. 
The Plants are in small pots, and in good order for packing, 
A Descriptive List may be had on application. 
. It is requested a Post-office order may accompany all orders 
from unknown correspondents, 


ENDLE’S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE— 
We have just received the following letter from Capt, JaMEs 
Wi1ams, R.N., Newport, near Barnstaple. 
“‘ Newport-terrace, Barnstaple, May 14, 1850, 

“ Sir,—I acknowledge the receipt of another supply of your 
Chemical Plant Manure, and I have very great pleasure in in- 
forming you of the beneficial effects I have found it produce 
on my plants in general. Iam certain a short trial of it will 
be satisfactory to any person using it, I find my plants strong 
and full of flowers, particularly my Geraniums, which are grown 
in very small pots, producing now, at this time, Jine trusses of 
Slowers, lar'ge, and their colours clear. On my Calceolarias it has 
an astonishing effect in the produce of flowers, both in quantity 
and size; with regard to Petunias the'same, I now use itin the 
compost of all my greenhouse plants, I have so far been suc- 
cessful in the quantity I have used—one pint of manure to two 
pecks of compost; and as it is inexpensive, I wish you a suc- 
cessful sale, and trust that your customers will be as well 
Satisfied "i am. 

. ‘I remain, sir, yours truly, James WILLIAMS,” 
©P.S. I shall most assuredly recommend all my friends 

to fans <a i. Z 
amples can be had gratis, by enclosing six penn ostage 
seraes fe pay Ae hostage. Sold in oo anes nelle, 2s, 
- 6d. each, warranted to give satisfaction, or 

will be returned, ¥: Be ine ai 
_Apply to Wu11am E. Renpur & Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


FERRY BIERTUMPFEL, MANUFACTURER 
D 


OF IMPROVED AND PATENT GARDEN SYRINGES, 
ORNAMENTAL 


present used his Improved and Patent Garden Syringe, he 
respectfully solicits a trial, as he can confidently recommend 
them to be unsurpassed either for durability, cheapness, or 
utility; and being manufactured of the Imperial White Metal, 
they never corrode or cause verdigrease, to which the brass 


improvement upon the old shape. They are used and approved 
of by some of the first Club Houses in London, and by ail the 
most eminent Confectioners, and are particularly admired for 
their elegant and unique shape. 


N.B. Made in Pints, 14 Pints, Quarts, and 3 Pinte, 
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ORTON COTTAGE MEETINGS. — Raisers of 
Seedling Florist Flowers sending them to these meetings 
for the censors of BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN MIS. 
CELLANY are earnestly requested to be particular in packing 
them carefully, and in suitable tin boxes, They must be ad- 
dressed, Mr. Brox, Worton Cottage, Isleworth, and be posted 
so as to reach him on the morning of the meetings, 
The next Meeting will be held on Wednesday the 29th inst, 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


OUELL anv Co. are now prepared to execute 
orders from their extensive and very select collection of 
the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 
50 best new sorts 
25 ditto Ta 
12 ditto she nase to ke 
Well established in small pots, or per post free, 
Their successful mode of cultivation is published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of Saturday last. 


HE NEWEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 

PLANTS FOR BEDDING OUT can now be supplied by 
YOUELL and Co., comprising the most distinct and striking 
varieties of recent introduction, at 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz., 
viz., Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, Antirrhinums, Anagallis, 
Bouvardias, Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, Cupheas, Carna- 
tions, Geraniums (scarlet and fancy kinds), Heliotropes, Lan- 
tanas, Lobelias, Lychnis, Mesembryanthemums, Nemophila 
maculata, Pansies, Pentstemons, Phioxes, Salvias, Double 
White Rockets, Zauschneria, &c., of which Catalogues can be 
had on application.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical (Anniversary) ,,,. 

May 27) Metical Witte dite 
British Architects 
) Horticultural 
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Civil Bogineers .. 
Medical and Chirurgical 
Zoological 
Wepnespay, — eg tos gerepered 


Tuxspar, o 


8 P.m 

Antiquarian ,. 8 PM. 

TuuRepar, = 7A Boyal ty. wssces -84P.m 

Taipay, J ayuoral eHow There ( ars gp hie ae 
oya otanic ardens (Ameri- 

Satugpar, June 1 cau Plant Show) ....s.see0e. 2 Pom. 


Country Suows.—Tuesday, May 23: Whitby Floral, and Manchester 
Great Northern Tulip —Thuisday, May 30: Salhouse Village Horticultural. 
—Friday, May 3): Darlington Horticultural. 

We entirely agree with the judgment of those 
who, on looking at parts of the Exursrtion of 
flowers and fruit ar Cuiswick on Saturday last, 
declared that cultivation could go no further. It 
can go no further, We may see larger specimens, 
and greater variety, and more novelty, perhaps ; 
but we shall never see better gardening. There 
was scarcely an ill-grown plant in the tents. The 
Roses, the Azaleas, the Heaths, the Orchids, and 
the various races of “Stove and Greenhouse Plants”? 
were so many living fountains, from whose bosom 
poured a magnificent stream of wondrous forms, gay 
colours, and sweet odours. 

“T don’t see much novelty here,” said a foreign 
gentleman, looking at the Orchids, of which he 
possesses a vast collection; “I think I have all 
that is brought to-day ; but how do the gardeners 
make them grow and flower in this wild profusion.” 
That is just the point ; money will make a collection 
of plants ; but skill alone will make them flourish. 

Foremost among the wonders of the day were 
Specimens in flower of Tue Vicrorta, two leaves 
and a! flower from the Duke of Devonsutrr, one leaf 
and a flower from the Duke of Norraumperuanp ; 
all in a state of admirable beauty. No description 
can give an idea of what this plant is; we may say, 
indeed, that its leaf is 15 feet in circumference, and 
like a huge tray, that it is sustained upon the water 
by purple ribs 2 inches deep, that its stalk resembles 
the pipe of a Hookah, that it is half pierced by 
thousands of microscopical chimneys, and coated 
next the water by millions of millions of glands (?), 
and that the whole fabric is the result of one week’s 
growth. Yet to feel the force of this description, 
the leaf must be seen. Fortunately the flowers 
were in perfect order, and during the afternoon ex- 
panded very nearly, throwing off now and then 
volumes of fragrance which diffused itself around 
whenever the glasses which protected them were 
removed. Although no opportunity was afforded of 
a minute examination of their structure, yet there 
was evidence enough to show that Victoria is no 
'Gorcon, as some dreaming gentlemen still fancy.* 

Among other novelties the first place was occu- 
pied by the jasmine-flowered Rhododendron from 
Messrs. Viton, of Exeter—an evergreen greenhouse 
bush, with long, narrow, waxy, white flowers, pos- 
sessing a delicious fragrance. As it was stated to 
have been referred to Rhododendron by Sir Wint1am 
Hooker, we presume that the genus has been cer- 
tainly ascertained. 

Then came a beauteous Hovea, something like 
'Crts’s, but with very broad leaves, raised from New 
Holland seeds by the gardener to Mr. Henny 
Brrens, This promises to be more manageable than 
Crxs’s Hovea, and if so it will bea great acquisition. 

A most curious thing should next be mentioned, 
of which a well-grown plant came from Messrs. 
Verrcn, of Exeter. This was Lobb’s Bolbophyl, a 

* We believe we are correct in saying that the French notion 


still exists in England of Victoria being the same genus as 
Euryale! 
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very remarkable stove plant, with large Maxillaria- 
like flowers, curiously spotted and striped with buff, 

Inferior to these, but still of much merit, were 
the transparent Dendrobe, and the Sringed Style 
wort, both from Messrs. Vurren, of Exeter ; the 
former with gauzy white and pink blossoms, and the 
latter with flowers of the palest chalky yellow, 
The great bracted Medinilla was also there, but ag 
a cut specimen, and injured in the carriage, 

Of plants less novel the most striking was a large 
handsome specimen of the plaited Gueldres Rose, 
a Japan shrub, originally imported by the Horti- 
cultural Society, but on this occasion exhibited by 
Messrs. Sranpisa and Nostx, of Bagshot. By some 
mistake it was placed in a wrong class, and was, 
therefore, passed over by the judges ; had it been in 
its proper class, it must have taken a first prize, for 
it was the finest thing among the non-novelties, 

In another column will be found a full account 
of this remarkable exhibition, which, it must be 
allowed on all hands, was a triumphant example of 
our native skill and industry. The visitors to it, 
however, as always happens in May at the Horti- 
cultural Society’s meetings, were more remarkable 
for their selectness than their number ; so that, not- 
withstanding the issue of an unusually large number 
of tickets, the official returns do not show a greater 
attendance than 3142. 

We may add that the new arrangements for facili- 
tating the access to the tents, and for the accommo- 
dation of exhibitors, appeared to be universally con- 
sidered as great improvements in the appearance of 
the Garden. Fortunately, however, their value ag 
a protection against rain was not put to the test; 
for the day was dry, although chilly and frequently 
overcast. 


Iv is with many painful feelings and recollections 
that we have to announce the untimely death of 
Dr. Corpa, of Prague, who perished at sea on his 
return from Texas, where he had been residing 
10 months, during which he had made many yalu- 
able collections and observations that, we fear, are 
now entirely lost to science. He was unfortunately 
implicated in the political agitation of his native 
city, Prague, in 1848, where he had a narrow escape 
from assassination. Being a man of very varied 
talents, and by no means a mere botanist, he had 
been employed by the Emperor of Ausrria to report 
on the Industrial Exhibition at Paris in 1844, where 
we had the pleasure of his society for some time; 
and a high sense of his abilities induced the Prince 
Cottorepo to select him, as a fit person to conduct 
a large party of emigrants to New Braunfels, in 
Texas, where the Prince was about to establish a 
colony. His passage had been taken in the ill-fated 
ship from Bremen, which perished on the Kentish 
coast in the autumn of 1848, and while we were yet 
in doubt as to his escape, we had the pleasure of 
receiving intelligence from him from the Isle of 
Wight, announcing his safety, in consequence of 
being obliged to delay his voyage. 

His contributions to mycology, and other branches 
of botany, were of first-rate importance, but they 
were, in some degree, impaired by too much haste, 
which led him sometimes into errors, and from a 
certain exuberance of fancy which induced him to 
jump to his conclusions without being sure of all the 
intermediate steps. There was, unfortunately, some- 
thing of the same fault in his conversation as well as 
in his writings, which excited a prejudice against 
him in those who either did not know him well or 
were not disposed to make a little allowance, but he 
was sincerely esteemed by a large circle of friends, 
many of whom, as Baron Srernpere, for instance, 
had considerable influence, who knew his kindness 
of spirit, and admired his undoubted talents. His 
“Tcones Fungorum”’ contain a mass of observations, 
a great portion of which are entirely new to science ; 
and we can vouch for the accuracy of a large part 
of the figures from the comparison of authentic 
specimens communicated for the express object of 
testing their correctness, which had been called in 
question rather unfairly. As a draftsman he was 
excelled by few. The “ Prachtflora” is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of illustration with which 
we are acquainted. The figures in the grand work 
of “ Krombholz’’ are all from his pencil, and indeed 
the text was also supplied by him. His magnificent 
work on fossil plants is one of the most valuable 
contributions fo structural botany, and we have not 
only had the opportunity of examining the very 
specimens figured, and comparing them with the 
original drawings, but have, through his kindness, 
received several of his most interesting genera. 
Before he left Germany, drawings on stone were 
made for a sixth fasciculus, a vast portion of which 
consisted of Truffles. A complete set of the proofs 
was fortunately communicated to Dr. Monraens, 
and an imperfect set is in our own possession. We 
trust, however, that the publishers, in whose hands 
the stones were left, will print them for general 
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circulation, even though they should be obliged to 
publish them without text. “ , 

It is intended shortly to dispose of his collections, 
but we fear that many of the subjects figured in the 
earlier fasciculi were lost, as appear from his private 
correspondence, which is the more to be regretted, as 
several of the figures are neither so accurate nor so 
well designed as in the later numbers. } 


A comMUNICATION Was made at a late meeting of 
the Linnean Society respecting a peculiar form of 
Dry-ror which spread with extreme rapidity in the 
church of King’s Wear, Devonshire, by means of long, 
byssoid, rope-like shoots, different in the mode of 
their development, except on a very small scale, from 
anything which had before come within our notice. 

‘A still more curious case, which we are inclined 
to refer to dry-rot, has lately been sent to us for 
inspection, reminding us of the mural leprosy of 
Judea, attacking, as it does, and more or less de- 
stroying not merely the timber, but the solid walls 
themselves. It occurred in an old house near Erith, 
on the banks of the Thames, where it has penetrated 
into every crevice in and between the walls and 
wood-work, separating the bricks and mortar, and 
rendering the whole so friable that the walls must 
be rebuilt, to prevent their falling down. The 
mycelium here forms a widely expanded net-work 
of threads, which are twisted together in every pos- 
sible way, so as to form anastomosing strings, of 
considerable tenacity, as thick as small pack-thread. 
A strong solution of corrosive sublimate is an effec- 
tual cure for such affections, where it is possible to 
apply it; but where, as in the present instance, the 
plague infects the whole substance of the structure, 
destruction seems to be the only remedy. The cir- 
cumstance of the mycelium penetrating into the 
mortar and brickwork to such an extent appears to 
be new, at least we do not recollect to have heard 
anything of the kind before. 

It cannot be positively asserted, in the total ab- 
sence of hymenium, that the mycelium is actually 
that of Merulius lachrymans, as there are seldom any 
distinctive marks by which the spawn of one fungus 
can be accurately known from that of another more 
or less allied species, and there are several besides 
the true dry-rot which pass under the common name. 
Many species concur frequently in the same ship in 
the work of destruction. Thelephora puteana is 
frequently the cause of dry-rot, wholly unaccom- 
panied by the Merulius ; and we have seen a large 
hothouse destroyed conjointly by Dedalea quercina 
and Polyporus versicolor. In Germany the Haus- 
schwamm or domestic dry-rot is frequently due to a 
species of Polyporus (not yet observed in this country 
in such a situation, though it has been found near 
London on Fir stumps), whose development is said 
to be greatly favoured by the presence of foul air 
from drains, or other receptacles of impurities. 


We learn from Messrs. Low and Co. that one of 
the Stanwick Necrarines, purchased at the sale the 
other day, was for Mr. Woop, of the Nursery, Hun- 
tingdon ; and from Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, and 
Co., of Bristol, that the plant purchased by Messrs. 
Hurst and M‘Mutten was on their account. 


Amone our adyertisements will be found an 
announcement of the sale of a part of Mr. Batr- 
man’s great collection of Orcuips, in aid of the funds 
of a church to be constructed in that gentleman’s 


parish. We understand that all Mr. Bareman’s 
finest specimens and rarest plants will be brought to 
the hammer on this occasion, some of the former 
being of from 10 to 15 years’ growth. 


(ON HUMUS AND MANURES. 
By M. E, SouBErRAn. 

M. E. Souperran addressed to the academy the re- 
sumé of his treatise on humus, and the part which 
manure plays in the nourishment of plants; this 
treatise having received the prize at the meeting of the 
Central Society of Agriculture of the Seine-Inferieure. 

1. The woody fibre, which undergoes decomposition 
on contact with air and moisture, is converted into 
humus, and at the same time furnishes carbonic acid, 
which is perhaps absorbed by the roots of plants. 

2. The proportion of carbon in humus and manures 
never exceeds 56 to 57 per cent. This is the extreme 
limit which the decomposition of woody fibre can attain 
to in contact with air and moisture. 

3. Pure humus contains 2} per cent. of nitrogen, 
which appears to be essential to its composition, 

4, Humus is scarcely altered in contact with air. 

5. Humus, scarcely soluble of itself in water, acquires 
solubility by its combination with lime ; but the prin- 
cipal agent of its solution is the carbonate of ammonia, 
which reacts equally on free humus, and on humus com- 
bined with calcareous matters. 

6. Humus rendered soluble, is absorbed by the roots 
of plants ; it serves in a direct manner for the nourish- 
ment of the plant. 

7. Humus has also a favourable action on vegetation, 
by attracting and retaining the moisture of the, air and 


ammonia, by facilitating the solution of the earthy phos- 
phates, by ameliorating the physical qualities of the 
soil, and by moderating and regulating the decomposi- 
tion of decaying animal matters. 

8. Manure par excellence is that which at the same 
time contains the earthy and alkaline salts, ammoniacal 
salts, animal matter in a state of putrefaction, humus 
already formed, and vegetable remains in a state of 
transformation. 

9, In valuing a manure, it is necessary to take into 
consideration not only the quantity of nitrogen furnished 
by analysis, but also the state in which that nitrogen 
exists in the manure ; also the state of the ammoniacal 
salt, or of the putrescible animal matter, and the state of 
the soluble ammoniacal salt, or of the ammoniacal mag- 
nesian phosphate. 

10. The analyses of fermented dung which have 
hitherto been made are defective, in that they have not 
taken into calculation the loss resulting from the action 
of carbonate of lime on the salts with an ammoniacal 
base, during the drying of this manure. The result is, 
that the tables which have been published, representing 
the proportion ‘of nitrogen in manures, give only ap- 
proximate results. 

11. The comparative value of manures cannot be 
estimated by simply reckoning the quantity of nitrogen 
afforded by analysis ; because, on the one hand, the 
nitrogenous matters are not the only active principles 
of manures 3 and on the other hand, because the value 
of manures depends much on the state of the nitrogen 
contained in them ; and consequently it is impossible to 
frame a table of equivalents for manures. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 309.) 

Mucu has been written on the means of preserving 
our lands from the ravages of the Grillus grillotalpa, L., 
(called by us grillotalpa, zeccajuolu, zuccajolo or baco 
da zucche, and by the French courtiliere). it may be 
true, as Bose asserts, that it is carnivorous, not herbi- 
vorous, and that it cuts off plants in the search after 
insects ; but it isnot the less true that it is one of the 
greatest enemies of our gardens, Rice grounds, &e. 
Passing a heavy roller over the ground in the early 
spring is a practice much vaunted, but of little use. 
Deep ploughing in the middle of winter will cause many 
of these insects to perish. It is certain that every 
female that is killed prevents the development of 800 to 
1000 eggs which she bears. Some sink into the earth 
vessels full of water into which these insects fall and 
are drowned. A more certain'way is to pour water 
into the holes of these grillotalpa, and when full to the 
level of the ground drop a few drops of oil on if. The 
insect endeavouring to escape from the water has its 
organ of respiration covered over and choked by the 
oil and perishes. If the owner of a small garden takes 
this method of destroying the first grillotalpa he sees, 
he will stop the evil at its commencement, and thus 
avoid great future havoc. 

Coleoptera are doubly injurious. In the state of 
larva they kill many plants by attacking and lacerating 
their roots. When perfect insects, during the few 
moments of their lives, they feed on the leaves and 
flowers of many plants. Among their number one of 
the greatest enemies to all vegetation, in the state of 
larva, is the cockchafer, or Scarabceus meloiontha, L. 
It lives several years in that state. There is but one 
way of getting rid of it. When it is perceived that they 
are much multiplied in a piece of ground, let Lettuces 
be sown upon it. These larva are very fond of them, 
and they will all attach themselves to the young plants, 
and may thus be exterminated in the course of a few 
hours. In the spring also all those that are found in 
the perfect state should be destroyed, they are always 
abundant along hedges and ditches, This plague is 
greatest after mild winters and moist springs. It has 
been observed that most of the beetles which attack 
corn are much more readily developed if the eggs are 
deposited under patches of cowdung; these ought 
therefore never to be left lying on pasturages, especially 
on artificial meadows. 

Amongst {hemiptera the greatest injury is caused by 
the grillotalpa in its perfect state. But the numerous 
series of bugs, aphides, cicadse, cocci, and flower eaters, 
are the more fatal the less we are able to guard against 
them. Iam well aware how many fumigations have 
been invented to destroy them, but all require great 
caution in-using them. I haye observed, however, that 
their;ravages are always much less where the ground 
has been well worked and kept in perfect order, and 
where the manures used {have been well fermented and 
laid down at the right season. ‘To destroy the [gorgo- 
glioni]* which make such havoc among Cabbages, it is 
recommended to sow Rape seed amongst them, which 
the insects will attack, in preference. Some persons, 
like Gullet, in the * English Transactions” have as- 
serted that the crops have been preserved from these 
insects by passing branches of Elder over them, and the 
experiment is also said to have been successfully tried 
with us. 

By the lepidoptera of our country our crops are 
more frequently destroyed. Caterpillars, which are 
no other than their larvee, strip branches of their leaves, 
penetrate into fruits and eat out their substance, cut off 
stalks, suck out the fluids, and sometimes suffocate 
plants with their webs. In the-perfect state they are 
only injurious from depositing their eggs in plants. A 

* Ré generally calls aphides by this name, but itis applied 


to all small insects which are gregarious, and here he must 
mean something like the Turnip fly, 
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very useful practice, which may very much diminish 
the dissemination of the eggs, more especially of moths, 
is the lighting a number of ‘small fires at night. The 
moths fly into these fires, and great numbers are thus 
destroyed, As their larvee are generally developed in 
the earth or on herbs rather than on trees, these 
burnings to which I have previously alluded, ploughings 
in the winter and early spring, and frequent changes of 
crops, are the best preservatives. For those lepidoptera 
that propagate upon trees, or climb them for their food, 
it is indispensable to destroy their nests. It has been 
observed that many lepidopterze select for the deposit of 
their eggs dead stumps and broken branches, where 
there is rough dead wood, thence the importance of 
cutting all branches off clean and covering the wound 
with clay and cow-dung. Butterflies and moths are 
said to be kept away by the smell of dung. The taking 
caterpillars’ nests is often practised, but the season 
selected is not always the right one. It commences in 
August and ends in February, Later than that there 
is danger that the remedy may be insufficient. Suf- 
ficient care is likewise not taken to burn the nests. A 
countryman who had with great care cleaned his trees, 
complained that they were nevertheless devoured by 
caterpillars, which he attributed to the season. On 
inquiry I found he had followed the usual practice of 
throwing the nests on the ground, and as the caterpillars 
were hatched they returned to the tree. For those 
caterpillars which are not bred on trees, but climb themr 
for their food, which they generally do by night, the 
stem of the tree should be smeared with a ring of some 
thick glutinous matter to which the caterpillars in 
mounting will adhere, and may be easily taken in great 
numbers. I say nothing of aspersions and fumigations, 
as experience has taught me how useless they are. 

It does not appear that neuroptera do any mischief 
to terrestrial plants, possibly it may be otherwise 
with aquatics. 

Amongst hymenoptera, a few do mischief. Thus 
the cynips in laying its eggs produces galls, the 
calabrone [humble bee ?] which with a kind of double 
saw cuts off the shoots of the Rose, for instance, in order 
tolay its eggs; and finally, the ant, which, though defended 
by many, commits nevertheless great ravages in gardens. 
All the contrivances of gardeners for the destruction of 
these insects have been hitherto attended with but little 
success. Fabbroni found that pouring upon their nests 
a few drops of a mixture of red-lead and honey, of the 
consistence of a syrup, disperses them, but even this 
method has not succeeded with me. 

The diptera, as for instance flies and gnats, seem to 
confine themselves to flowers ; and finally, among aptera 
several bugs, lice, spiders, &¢., are injurious to plants, 

In order not to exceed my limits, I will not enter 
into any further details on the destruction of insects, but 
I must say a few words on three genera of animals, 
which commit great ravages in the country, though 
they do not belong to the class of insects; one is the 
earthworm, of the class of worms, the two others belong- 
ing to mollusea, are the snail and the slug. 

Itis true that earthworms, by dividing and turning up 
the soil, are often of advantage in agriculture, but they 
also disturb and expose the tender roots of young plants. 
The best means of preserving gardens from them is 
keeping the soil dry. Some persons chase them, by 
pouring a quantity of water into their holes, which 
causes them to come to the surface, when they are 
easily taken. 

Complaints are everywhere heard of the ravages of 
snails, of which there are several species known. EF 
cannot here do better than transcribe the words of the 
celebrated Bose, author of the article Helice in the 
“Nouveau Dictionnaire d’HistoireNaturelle.” “Thousands 
of receipts for the destruction of snails have been pub- 
lished, but the only good one is the killing them one 
after another. A careful gardener will therefore make 
the tour of his garden early in the morning, and take 
all he can find. It is especially after summer rains that 
snails in the day-time issue forth from their hiding. 
places, and it is at such times therefore that a particular 
search should be made for them.” My own experience 
fully confirms what Bose has said. I have tried a 
number of secrets, and all have proved useless. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

Success in gardening, in many cases, depends more 
upon continual watchfulness than on skill. Peach trees. 
at this season are either preserved or destroyed, 
according to the attention now bestowed on them. 
Hot sunshine, for a few hours during the day, does much 
mischief ; it causes swarms of green fly to spring into 
life ; this sunshine is succeeded by dry easterly winds 
at night; these prevent the deposition of dew, and 
therefore all circumstances are favourable, as far as. 
natural provision goes, for the destruction of the foliage. 
Little as my amateur readers may know of vegetable 
physiology, it will require but few lessons, or study, to 
fully comprehend how valueless a fruit tree—more 
especially one whose fruit is supposed to be set—must 
be when the leaves are either rendered useless as regards 
their necessary and natural functions, or the tree en- 
tirely denuded of them. The vegetable economy at 
this peculiar season is in the highest possible degree of 
excitement. Almost every plant is like a cauldron at 
the boiling point just about to run over. Nature, hows 
ever, provides for the plant leaves which elaborate the 
excess of sap, and new combinations are formed, unless: 
some event transpires to interfere with the ordinary 
laws by which vegetable life is controlled and regulated. 
When its foliage is destroyed, the Peach tree in an 
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especial manner suffers more than any other fruit.) Perofskianum and Cheiranthus ochroleucus. R. M. 


bearing plant I know of. The immediate effect is, that 
the warmth of the sun during the day excites the sap 
to such a degree that all the sap-vessels burst, and 
extravasated sap may be observed on all parts of the 
tree. A few hot sunny days expel the moisture from 
the extravasated matter, and it then assumes the form 
of gum, which envelopes every branch or twig in a 
thousand different places, until the tree actuaily expires 
in its grasp. Do not suppose that this is an overdrawn 
picture ; I could point out where this has already 
occurred in one or two favoured counties, and even in 
their most renowned gardens. Trees, nay whole walls 
of the finest Peach trees, which the eye would have 
desired to look upon, are this season already numbered 
with the things that were. The amateur must, there. 
fore, take measures of a precautionary kind as soon as 
possible, in order that the evil may be avoided. It 
would be wise, previous to the spring nailing or tying, 
as the case may be, to coat the trees well over in every 
part with the following mixture: 1b. of black or soft 
Soap, } lb. of flowers of sulphur, and 4 Ib. of tobacco ; 
let these be well mixed in 4 gallons of boiling water. 
Strain the mixture through a sieve, and add sufficient 
Soot to thicken it to the consistence of cream. Keep 
the mixture at a temperature of 150° at least, and 
Cover every crevice of the tree with it, laying it on with 
& painter’s brush. As soon as the foliage begins to 
open, keep a watchful eye, in order to detect when the 

larvze begin to breed ; then remove any. leaves which 

are curled, and apply the above mixture reduced one- 

‘half, leaving the soot entirely out. Be careful that it 

reaches every crevice; and when the fruit is set, and 
the mornings mild,'apply it also with the syringe. Pharo. 


LONDON PARTICULAR GUANO. 
Take of genuine guano 2 ewt., worth... £1 0 0 


{9 ried loam, 10 ewt., worth 010 0 
ss _ blue Billy, 4 ewt., worth 000 
» ground stones, 4 cwt., worth ... 0 4 0 


£114 0 
This makes capital guano, worth, among country flats, 
&rom 77. to 8/. per ton. 
Another Sort. 


Genuine guano, 1 ewt., worth ... -.- £010 0 
Dried loam, 10 ewt., worth... -. 010 0 
Blue Billy, 5 ewt., worth : soo 01. 0.0 
Ground stones, 43 ewt., worth ... voce Ou 4. 6 
Ground coprolites, } ewt., worth EO) ALONE 


_ 
for) 


£ 

This is a particularly first class article, which by 
analysis will be provable to contain phosphates. 

N.B. Where it can be had cheap, pounded limegtone 
may be substituted advantageously for ground stones 5 
unless it should be more profitable to sell itas bone dust. 

Copied from a paper picked up in Mark-lane, and 
supposed to have been dropped by a guano merchant. 


Home Correspondence. 

Tender Aquatics.—The account given, May 18, of the 
Victoria regia, at Syon House, “that it has not only 
been grown, but flowered in the short space of three 
months in a slate tank,” leads me to ask whether it 
would by any possibility, live and grow in water of the 
Summer temperature, not of our running streams, but of 
our artificial and ornamental ponds, which is much 
higher. Is it one of those plants which require stove 
heat to keep it alive, or is it only tender in the usual 
gardening sense, namely, that the least touch of frost 
will destroy it? Because, if like the Calla zethiopica, 
it is only tender in the latter acceptation, it might be 
grown with advantage asa tender aquatic annual, by 
being raised in a stove, planted out at the end of May, 
with the prospect of affording a superb display of foliage 
and flowers, at least during the month of September. 
The introduction of a few showy robust summer- 
rowing aquatics that would not stand our wiuter, would 
be most acceptable. They could answer their purpose 
and be renewed at pleasure without becoming the 
Serious nuisance into which our native aquatics grow, 
beautiful as several of them are, if incautiously introduced 
into still waters, where the conditions are favourable 
for their increase. I have lately been carting away loads 
after loads of Water Lily roots, white as well as yellow, 
with some degree of sorrow, that their encroaching 
disposition should compel one to decline their ac. 
quaintance altogether ; but if the Victoria regia could 
be made to occupy the now clear water, even for a 
month or two, I would endeavour to introduce one as 
Soon as the plants become a little more easily pro- 
curable. D. [You can do nothing with it unless the 
water is 80°, and the temperature of the air which sur- 
rounds it at least as high. ] 

Cheiranthus Marshallii.—I see by the account of the 
show at Regent’s 
ranthus as being violet scented, 
sented to be so by me. 
one I sent through Mr. 


and as being repre- 


Moore, of the Chelsea Botanic 
Garden, and it may, by a “Japsus calami,” have been 
so described by me. The plant in question, however, 
will remind those whose olfactory nerves are in right 
order more of honey than Violets. It is of the charac- | s 
ter of Galium verum and some other common plants, 
and, while strong, is not Overpowering. You will | t 
doubtless ere long have an Opportunity of testing it 
yourself, as I have every expectation it will become a 
very popular plant. It isa hybrid, between Erysimum 


Stark, Edinburgh. [To us the smell is more that o 
Violets than of honey. ] 


The Weather on the 3d of May.—In reply to 
“T. R.,’ I beg to state that on the morning of the 
3d of May the thermometer stood here at 39° at 7 a.m. 
The lowest point registered during the night was 29°, 
—Subscriber, Southborough, Tonbridge Wells, May 14. 
In your Nos, of the 4th and 11th of May, mention 
has been made of the extreme cold which has occurred 
in the months of March and May. The following extracts 
from my journal show a simultaneity in the changes of 
temperature, although the precise degrees of cold do 
not correspond, The month of February was mild, the 
monthly mean being nearly 5° above the average of the 
The month of March was cold, more es- 
pecially the last 10 days ; the lowest temperatures on 


last 35 years. 


the nights of the 
Five feet above the 
Date, surface of the ground. Radiator, 
Auli Wateraivatsapsericoverce 209 159 
26th ... re . 


27th .... 

28th .... 

UCM naernasesceiterers.% 
The temperature of the dew point on the 25th, at 
5h. 30m. P.m,, was 20°; the sky was clear until mid- 
night, after which snow fell to the depth of half an inch. 
On the 27th, between 6 and 7 p.m, a heavy shower of 
snow fell, which was succeeded bya clear night. In 
March there were 18 frosty nights. The temperature 
of April was above the mean until the 20th ; during the 
last 10 days of the month the N. and N.E. winds pre- 
vailed, and the day temperature did not once rise to 
60°; neither did the night temperature, at 5 feet above 
the surface of the ground, fall below the freezing point, 
The temperature from radiation receded five times 
below the freezing point ; the minimum of cold was 28°. 
The month of May has been remarkable for its very 
low day temperatures; the temperature at night 
has fallen but once below the freezing point, which 
was on the night of the '2d of May, when the ther- 
mometer, at 5 feet above the surface of the ground, re- 
ceded to 30°, the night being calm and clear, and the 
upper current from the N.E., the temperature from 
radiation fell to|23° ; the subsequent nights being gene- 
rally cloudy, no other degree of extreme cold has been 
registered. The mean temperature of the first 10 days 
of May was 45.5, which is about 7° lower than the 
average of the last 35 years. The low temperature at 
Oswestry on the 27th March may have been the conse- 
quence of a locality favourable to radiation, the effects 
of which would be greatly increased if the ground were 
covered with newly fallen snow. The temperature of 
the air at Sawbridgeworth on the 2d of May was 23°, 
the identical degree of cold from radiation at Green- 
wich on the same/night. John Henry Belville, Hyde 
Vale, Greenwich.—A thermometer here, hanging 2 feet 
above the ground, and 20 feet from a south wall, re- 
gistered 26° on the 3d of May. About two-thirds of 
the Peaches are dead. Early Cherries, Pears, and 
Plums are very much injured ; they all looked well 
before the 3d of May. S. Smee, Gosfield, Essex.—The 
thermometer, a good one, made on purpose for Dr. 
Reid’s use in the House of Lords, by Bennett, Cheap- 
side, who makes for the Royal Observatory, marked 
25° on 3d May. Itis placed 3 feet from the ground, 


-;me that I had the lanceolata amongst my young 

f| plants ; I could never observe any distinct difference, 
Is A. lanceolata equally as hardy as A. imbricata ? Kiss 
County Cork, [The mischief is probably produced by 
wet. If by A. lanceolata is meant the old Pinus lan- 
ceolata, now called Cunninghamia sinensis, it is not so 
hardy as A. imbricata.] 

The Cuckoo.Has any one remarked the unusual 
absence of the cuckoo? Most certainly for the last 
three or four years its song has been but little heard in 
this part of Kent. I have seen three at a time in my 
orchard a few years ago; now I never see them, and 
others remark the same. Este. 

A Country Gardener’s Jottings on the Chiswick Féte. 
—Such a May day as Saturday was, even old Herrick 
himself would have rejoiced at, and doubtless could the 
old lover of out-door amusements have revisited the 
earth, a special invitation to his Corinna to go a-Maying 
would have celebrated the occasion. And Maying it 
was in earnest, if sunny skies and happy faces, flowers 
of every hue and clime, and music the most classical, 
could in their combination constitute a May festival. 
For all these were present.” And the glory of an 
English garden—a lawn of velvety turf, in the highest 
possible condition, formed no mean adjunct in the com- 
bination. But of the flowers staged for competition, 
what eo ild be said of them more than, as a whole, the 
superla:ive of excellence was stamped upon them. To 
enter into a minute description is not the object of this 
notice, Those who were present need it not ; those 
who were not fortunate to look upon them would gather 
but a slight gratification from a description. All I 
wish to do is to offer a few remarks from jottings made 
at the exhibition, and such as possibly will not form 
part of the official report. Of course the queen of the 
exhibition was the Victoria regia, flowers and leaves of 
which were exhibited ; novelties which few of us had pre- 
viously the good fortune to behold. The chaste beauty 
of the flowers forcibly reminded one of the exquisite 
lines which Mrs, Hemans has addressed to our own less 
attractive but no less elegant * queen of the lake :” 

Bright Lily of the wave, 
Rising with graceful form at every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell,” 
The large drawing afforded a good idea of the habitat 
of this wonderful Hower, The exclamation of an en- 
thusiastic foreigner as he entered the grand tent, and 
caught a perspective view of a combination of floral 
beauty not to be described—* Superb, superb !” will con- 
vey as fulla description as is possible. And superb indeed 
it was, If the shades of some of our old gardeners who 
have “slept with their fathers for half a century, 
could again have tenanted their clay,” and mixed with 
the busy scene, what exclamations would have escaped 
them, and how would they have extolled the industry 
and skill of gardeners, and the enterprise of gentlemen 
and ladies, by which such scenes are produced! Here, 
in one galaxy of beauty, were collected the minute and 
hardy denizens of the Alpine heights—regions of snows 
and storms—the Papilionaceous plants of New Holland, 
and all the beauties of the Cape. From the woods and 
plains of the tropics, Orchids of every hue, and fragrance, 
exhibiting forms as indescribable as their beauty. From 
every latitude, tropical, temperate, and frigid, the in- 
dustry and enterprise of man had borne some trophy of 
his perseverance, and bade them blossom in a foreign 


3 feet from a wall, at the edge of a gravel walk, against 
a piece of board at the top of a post with a screen over 
it, pointing N. by E. Soil gravel. Locality between 
London and Dartford. Strawberries hurt, those that 
were out and the buds ready to open. Pears, including 
Duchess D’Angouléme, Beurrés, Coupan, Sweetwater, 
Marie Louise, Lammas, Gansell’s Bergamot, Glout 
Morceau, Bon Chrétien, Chaumontelle, Bishop’s Thumb, 


are heavy still, but do not appear to swell. Gooseberries 
suffered. Bigarreaus suffered; the blossom still most 
abundant. 
but the blossom exceedingly pale. 
jured. —\Box edging much cut at the top. Este.— 
Although the frost of the night of the 2d inst. was 
severe enough to form ice of considerable thickness for 
the time of year, the nights of the 13th and 14th were 
more destructive at 100 miles N. of London. 
turned quite black, and the Plums have been falling off 
by dozens since. 
those with strong leaves. 
choicer kinds on espaliers, which have been protected 
by the cotton frame net at 6d. a yard, 8 or 9 feet wide, 
which appears to have sheltered the blossoms. 
Brown Beurré on a wall, E.S.E., which has never 
escaped damage, has set an abundant crop so protected ; 
and even if only a quarter should remain on the tree, 
there would be sufiicient. 
tising plants. 
above, or the Chaumontelle or Colmar, are not one 
step hardier than ever they were. Amateur. 


Bees busy on the Apples now in full bloom, 
Wall fruit unin- 


Potatoes 
Pears have escaped better, especially 
We have several of the 


A 


I have no faith in acclima- 
The fine old sorts of Pears, such as the 


Araucaria imbricata.—What is the cause of the 


Park, that you noticed my new Chei-| leaves of Araucaria imbricata turning brown, in 
‘ patches of 2 or 3 inches, more or less, principally near 
I believe the plant shown was | the extremities of the branches ? 


There is generally 


only one patch on each branch. White moss is begin- 
ning to grow on the plant. 
the same year (1846) which made very fine growth in 
1847 and 1848, but last year not so good, and this 


I have another planted in 


pring I observe an odd leaf turning brown, although to 


all appearance the plant is very healthy, and promises 


0 make a fine specimen. I am situated in one of the 


wettest and most cold backward parts in the south of 
Ireland, 30 miles east of the Atlantic. Are A. imbricata 
and A, lanceolata much alike ? 


A gentleman once told 


climate beyond their natural wont. As one stood amid 
such a scene, and allowed the mind to wander beyond 
the mere glittering surface, beautiful as it was, and in 
fancy beheld the toils and anxieties, the hopes and 
fears, the proud satisfactions which claimed their birth 
from circumstances connected with it, how was the 
mere ocular gratification augmented by a higher and 
nobler one, a mental gratification. To particularise 
the Orchids would be next to impossible, suffice it to 
say they were magnificent. Stanhopea tigrina was 
unquestionably the queen. As one wandered along, the 
eye was caught now by the chaste Calanthe veratrifolia, 
the quaint spider-like Brassia maculata, or the Weeping 
Seuticaria Steelii; Phaleenopsis amabilis, resembling 
nething earthly but a quantity of white butterflies 
perched on a slender twig; the singular Acantho- 
phippium bicolor, and the no less so Acineta Humboldtii, 
with the Vandas, Oncidiums, and Saccolabiums, presented 
themselves in such rapid succession, that each vegetable 
beauty seemed to give place toa greater. The remark 
of a lady when examining this department of the 
exhibitions was a just one. It was to the effect, 
that our artificial flower makers and designers 
for fabrics would do well to study from them more 
than at present they appear to do. I recollect seeing 
the other day in a window in Regent-street, a carpeting 
with designs of Orchids. It is needless to say how novel 
and rich was the effect. Amongst the plants claiming 
notice from their comparative rarity in exhibitions was 
Lyperia pinnatifida, a mass of rosy purple blossoms, 
apparently an ordinary greenhouse plant ; Indigofera 
decora, a native of China, with beautiful pinnate foliage 
and racemes of blossom ; Siphocampylos microstoma 
and Franciscea macrophylla. Amongst the Gardenias, 
of which there were several, Fortunii must bear away 
the palm—a more superb plant it would be difficult to 
imagine. The petals are of so fleshy a nature as to 
give the flower an appearance of richness not to be 
described. A fair admirer, 
** Herself a fairer flower,” 

compared them to Roses transformed to marble. 
Acrophyllum yenosum, with the foliage of an Ilex and 
the flowers of a Spirzea, must not, however, be omitted. 
Signs of a better taste in many climbing plants was 
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exhibited in the specimen of Tropzeolum, by Mr. Stuart. 
When will the old pudding-shaped trellis give way to 
something more in accordance with taste and elegance ? 
And now a word or two on the tendency of such exhi- 
bitions, as affecting the gardeners. Unquestionably they 
offer a great stimulus to exertion, and in minds rightly 
constituted the result must be beneficial. Bringing 
together, as such exhibitions always do, the best flowers 
of the best kinds, and in the highest degree of develop- 
ment, they form epochs in the history of gardening, 
periods at which we can look back upon, and from 
which we can note the rapidity of our progress. And 
as aféle, a gala day to all the lovers of flowers—and 
who does not love them ?—it affords a means of the 
fullest gratification—a gratification which, unlike much 
that we extol, brings with it no sting for the morrow. 
The pleasure is purely an innocent one ; it involves no 
cruelties, it has no immoral tendencies. The secret of 
this is, it produces no false excitement. L., May 19. 
Distribution of Sewage Water.—Can you inform me 
what is the best method of applying liquid manure to 
garden ground under the following circumstances t The 
garden, containing 12 acres, is attached to a public in- 
stitution containing about 450 inmates. The main 
sewer runs through the centre of the garden, and four 
excellent catch pits have been formed along its course. 
The quantity of water used daily is 16,000 gallons. 
The surface soil is sandy loam, the subsoil white sand. 
I have an excellent double action force-pump, move- 
able from one catch pit to another; but have expe- 
rienced difficulty and expense in the management and 
duration of hose for the conveyance of the sewerage 
water from the pump to the crops. I began with 100 
feet of patent 14 inch hose of hemp, woven without a 
seam, which answered well for one season, but at the 
end of tle second season was rotten and useless. This 
hose, with three unions, cost 9/.17s. It was therefore 
too expensive to replace, as it lasted so short a time. af 
have since made two attempts to replace it by a hose 
made of the best sail-cloth, sewn by the most skilful 
sail-maker I could find; but this substance cannot be 
made to bear the pressure of water, although dressed 
with boiled oil, pitchy compounds, or white-lead, all of 
which I have tried. The water escapes through 
numerous minute orifices, so that a jet cannot be 
produced from the end of the pipe, and without a jet 
Tg find it difficult to apply the water to garden 
crops. A length of hose filled with water is heavy, 
and if much moved about in garden crops, beats 
down and injures them, so that it is indispensable 
to have a good jet, by which the gardener may stand in 
one spot and water around to a certain extent without 
shifting his position or that of the hose. I wish, there- 
fore, to know if any hose can be procured which is at 
the same time impermeable, durable, and reasonably 
cheap. My experience of leather hose in the brew- 
house informs me that itis too expensive and too apt 
to become brittle after moderate use for this purpose, 
and I hesitate to incur the expense of vulcanised India- 
rubber hose, which has been recommended to me, be- 
cause I observe that this material, when used for other 
purposes, becomes in a year or two brittle and useless, 
and the cost of 200 or 300 feet would be considerable. 
I have tried to irrigate the garden with sewage water 
by means of shoots laid upon the ground, but find that 
a small stream passes into the porous soil and away, 
and that a large stream is apt to wash the soil from the 
roots of plants ; however, under certain conditions of 
crop, and when the soil has been previously soaked 
with rain, I have found it more convenient to distribute 
the sewerage by means of shoot than by the force- 
pump and hose. At present, for want of a good hose, 
T am adopting the dilatory and inefficient plan of hand 
barrows and watering pots. Has not a successful 
attempt been made to convey some of the sewerage 
water of one of the large towns in Lancashire to the 
fields adjoining a canal by means of barges? If so, 
can you give me the name and address of the com- 
pany? J. C. [Perhaps some correspondent who has 
had experience in this matter would have the kindness 
to answer “J. C.’s” inquiries. If his land sloped 
enough, we should have thought that pierced pipes, fed 
by a “head,” would have been the most simple means. } 
Preserving Fruit.—Perhaps some of your readers 
may be desirous of trying the following method (which 
I believe to be the best yet invented) of preserving 
small fruits: to every quart of fruit add 6 ozs, of 
moist sugar, bottle in wide-mouthed bottles in the usual 
way ; place the bottles in a cauldron of cold water over 
the fire ; when it boils, keep it boiling for 20 minutes ; 
remove the cauldron from the fire, and cork the bottles 
very closely, immediately, tying them over with 
bladder ; but as this operation is not easy to perform 
without removing the bottles from the water, it is 
essential that it be done as rapidly as possible, and the 
bottles returned to the cauldron, there to remain till 
the water becomes cold. Care must be taken not to 


expose the hot bottles to currents of cold air, nor to | 
place them on cold surfaces, during the operation of | 


corking, &c. ; perhaps a doubled flannel, dipped in hot 
water, would be as good as anything else to place the 
bottles on. The lady from whom I received this 
receipt, ties her bottles down with double bladders, 
without corks, before placing them in the water ; but I 
think the method I have described is preferable, as from 
the expansion of the contained air, by the heat in boiling, 
Occasionally the bladders, and also the bottles, burst ; 
and moreover the air cannot be so perfectly expelled, 
on which very much depends. By the usual methods 
of bottling much of the peculiar flavour of the green 


Gooseberry is lost, which by this way is preserved. 
I partook, two or three weeks ago, of some Gooseberries, 
preserved in this way, in 1848, and they were per- 
fectly good, and retained the young flavour admirably. 
Rhubarb, cut ready for tarts, and preserved in this way, 
will be excellent. My informant preserves Plums, and 
the smaller fruits, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
and Berberries, by placing them in a deep dish, strati- 
fied with the same proportion of sugar, and placing 
them in a moderate oven; when sufficiently done, she 
transfers them into hot jars, as quickly as possible, and 
secures them immediately with double bladder. Lusor. 

Mildew. — On entering the kitchen garden one 
morning last summer, I observed that the leaves of all 
the black Currant trees were thickly covered with 
mildew. I immediately watered them, by means of a 
rosed watering-can, with the collected contents of the 
bedroom-vessels, urinals, and wash-hand basins ; and 
before 4 o'clock on the same day the mildew had 
entirely disappeared, and both foliage and fruit were 
preserved. EL. F., Penegoes. 

The Guano Trade.—A person who deals in hay and 
straw was here last night, and in speaking about busi- 
ness being so bad, said that he knew of only one business 
that paid, and that was the mixing up of manures for 
the farmers. His son is at work at a manufactory of 
guano, where loam makes a large proportion, and his 
son says the owners are coining money. He heard 
that the loam came from Croydon, by rail, but he says 
it arrives in covered waggons, yebright, Covent 
Garden. 

Green Peas.—Your observations last week respecting 
early Peas having been in Covent-garden Market a fort- 
night earlier than those I sent you, rather damped my 
energy, because I thought the cireumstance impossible. 
I immediately instituted enquiry, and could hear of but 
one small parcel, which came from Cornwall at the 
time you name, and they were “forced.” TI have taken 
the trouble to ascertain the fact by sending to Corn- 
wall, and with this I send a letter in reply, received 
this morning from there, which I beg you to peruse, 
and having done 80, trust you will do me the justice to 
state as much in your next Number, as you will admit 
that “ fair play is a jewel,” and should be extended to 
all amateurs, particularly if they are to persevere in 
their discoveries ; otherwise there is but little en- 
couragement for them. John Roberts, Eastcheap. [The 
following is the letter alluded to: “I have this day 
made enquiries respecting the Peas, and find that one 
lot was sent to London about a fortnight since grown 
in this neighbourhood, but forced. Out-door Peas are 
very late this season. J. Prockter, Penzance, May 22.’’] 

The Awards of the Judges at the Chiswick Exhibition on the 18th 
inst.—I am sorry to feel myself called upon to make any com- 
plaint on this subject. I had always been led to suppose that 
it was intended to make the miscellaneous collections as varied 
as possible, by not allowing duplicates in them. If this is the 
object in view, then the judges committed a mistake in giving 
the 3d prize for 15 stove and greenhouse plants, which ought to 
have either been disqualified or placed 5th, for it contained a 
small collection of six Azaleas and three Heaths, and a plant of 
Adenandra that was a disgrace to the exhibition, I am aware 
that the Council does not interfere with the award of the 
judges, but I have thought it advisable to remind the latter 
that exhibitors do not like such blunders. The judging the 


12 Azaleas was also in my opinion discreditable to respectable 
men. IV. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq. 
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HortrcutturaL: GarpeN Exursition, May 18.— 
The leading features of this great exhibition being fully 
reported in another column, we will confine ourselves 
to deseribing the scene in detail. 

In collections of 20 Stove AND GREENHOUSE PranTs, 
the large Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. May, gr. to 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing-park, for a group containing 
many excellent examples of the best cultivation. At 
the back stood an immense Epacris grandiflora, whose 
equal it would be difficult to find, and supporting it 
huge plants of Polygala acuminata, Eriostemon buxi- 
folium, Polygala Dalmaisiana, a handsome kind ; Bos- 
sisea disticha, Ixora coccinea, Eriostemon intermedium, 
the best of all the Eriostemons ; Podolobium triloba- 
tum, a Pimelea spectabilis, than which we have never 
seen a better, except perhaps one from the same esta- 
blishment shown as a single specimen; a double red 
Azalea, Eriostemon neriifolium, Boronia serrulata and 
pinnata, the larger variety of the beautiful blue Lesche- 
naultia, L. formosa, Chorozema varium nanum, C. Law- 
renceanum, a graceful species 5 Gompholobium barbi- 
gerum, Hoyea Celsi, and a large Pimelea diosmeefolia, 
Without being too diffuse, these plants were sufficiently 
so to render them graceful, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, hardly a stick was to be seen.—Another group of 
20 was contributed by Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, Esq., 
of Dartford. It comprised Stephanotus floribundus, 
the bright red Azalea called optima, the showy Adenan- 
dra, Erica Cavendishii, a well flowered Clerodendron 
splendens, the beautiful Hovea Celsi, Leschenaultia for- 
mosa, Chorozema Henchmanni, Boronia serrulata and 
pinnata, the Hoya-like Cyrtoceras reflexum, Chironia 
glutinosa, a beautiful Aphelexis purpurea macrantha, 
Chorozema varium nanum, the useful Franciscea 
acuminata, Ixora coccinea, Erica ventricosa coccinea 
minor, one of the most free flowering of Heaths ; the 
Box-leaved Eriostemon, Pimelea spectabilis, and an 
Azalea, on which were “ worked ” lateritia, Gledstanesi, 
and variegata, the three varieties forming a nice bush 
of various coloured blossoms. Groups of 20 plants 
were also contributed by Messrs. Frazer and Pamplin. 
The former had Epacris grandiflora, Polygala acumi- 
nata, three red Azaleas, Pimelea spectabilis, the larger 
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variety of Leschenaultia Baxteri, Boronia pinnata and 
serrulata, Chorozema varium and Henchmanni, Erica 
propendens and Cavendishii, Eriostemon buxifolium, 
Hypocalymna robustum, a plant not very often seen; — 
Lachneea purpurea, Leschenaultia formosa, Aphelexis 
speciosissima, and the Nerium-leaved Eriostemon.— 
Messrs, Pamplin sent Epacris grandiflora, a huge 
Genista racemosa, a large Erica vestita, a white Azalea, 
Pimelea spectabilis, linifolia, and lanata, Eriostemon 
buxifolium, Polygala oppositifolia, a nice Hovea Ceélsi, a 
neat Erica propendens, E. intermedia, and Dillwynia 
juniperina. 

Collections of 15 Stove anp GreennousE PLANTS 
were numerous, The best was produced by Mr. Green, 
gr. to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart. It consisted of Polygala 
oppositifolia, the Box-leaved Eriostemon, a large and 
finely flowered double red Azalea, A. variegata, Boronia 
pinnata, Aphelexis humilis, the sweet smelling white- 
flowered Sphenotoma gracilis, the dark green leaved 
Spireea-like Acrophyllum venosum, Chorozema varium 
nanum, Baxter’s Leschenaultia and L. formosa, a well 
flowered Erica depressa, E, Cavendishii, Pimelea spec- 
tabilis, and a purple Everlasting.—A group little inferior 
to the above was produced by Mr. Carson, gr. to W. F, 
G. Farmer, Esq. It contained the gracefully drooping 
yellow and brown flowered Bossizea linophylla, Azalea 
variegata, Franciscea macrophylla, a coarse species, but 
when well flowered asthis was tolerably attractive ; a large 
Pimelea spectabilis, a neat Ixora coccinea, Smith’s red 
Azalea, at least 6 feet high and quite a pyramid of 
flowers ; Oxylobium Pultenzes, a useful greenhouse 
plant ; Leschenaultia formosa, Polygala oppositifolia, a 
rampant Epacris grandiflora, Adenandra speciosa, the 
Anemone-leaved Boronia, Sphenotoma gracilis, Bur- 
chellia capensis, and “last, but by no means least,” a 
charmingly flowered specimen of Mr. Fortune’s Gar- 
denia, whose large waxy blossoms of snowy whiteness 
were the admiration of everybody.—The third group 
was furnished: by Mr. Gerrie, gr. to Sir J. Cathcart, 
Bart. It comprised large plants of Eriostemon buxi- 
folium, Azalea variegata and lateritia, Pimelea specta- 
bilis; a good plant, but with few blooms on it of 
ZEschynanthus Boschianus ; a white Azalea at least 
6 feet in height ; Zichya villosa, the brilliant Epacris 
miniata, Erica halicacaba, a curious green-flowered 
species ; Adenandra uniflora, and one or two other 
plants.—A fourth group was produced by Mr. Taylor, 
gr. to J. Coster, Esq.; of Streatham. We remarked in 
it Adenandra speciosa; Aotus gracillima, a profuse 
blooming brown and yellow flowered New Holland 
plant, of rather recent introduction ; a pyramidal 
Eriostemon buxifolium, Polygala oppositifolia, the broad 
leaved Daviesia, Pimelea linifolia, a badly flowered 
Azalea, the buff-blossomed Heath called Alberti, the 
cheerful rosy-pink flowered Adenandra fragrans, an 
Everlasting, Epacrie leevigata, a nice Ixora crocata, and 
Erica elegans. — Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland, showed a fifth group 
of 15 plants, among which were a large Euphorbia 
splendens, Polygala oppositifolia, a fine specimen 
of Gardenia Stanleyana covered with flowers, which 
however were unfortunately much past their best 5 
Zichya coccinea, a huge Nerium-leaved Eriostemon, 
Gompholobium polymorphum, Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla, a white Azalea, a small Vinca rosea, a nice 
Aphelexis sesamoides, Lyparea pinnatifida (one of the 
most useful greenhouse plants an amateur could possess, 
for it is nearly always in flower), the brilliant scarlet 
Siphocampylus microstoma ruber, the double flowered 
Tabernzemontana coronaria, Mr. Fortune’s elegant 
Chinese Indigofera, and a small Azalea called fulgens, 

Six collections of 10 Stove aND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
were exhibited. The first was produced by Mr. Malyon, 
gr. to T. Brandram, Esq., Blackheath. It contained 
Pimelea spectabilis, Aphelexis humilis, Crowea saligna 
(insufficiently in bloom), Chorozema Lawrenceanum, 
a double-red Azalea, some Heaths, and other plants. 
Second, Mr. Stuart, gr. to T. Huggins, Esq,, of Nor- 
wood, large Cytisus canariensis, Boronia anemonsze- 
folia, Zichya longipedunculata, a pretty species ; Podo. 
lobium staurophyllum, a white Azalea, a tastefully- 
trained Tropzolum tricolorum, Erica intermedia and 
depressa, Eutaxia myrtifolia, ard Leschenaultia for- 
mosa. Third, Mr. Speed, of Edmonton, Erica perspicua 
nana, the pretty Tremandra verticillata, Dillwynia 
pungens, Azalea variegata, Aphelexis speciosissima, 
Erica hybrida, Chorozema Lawrenceanum, Azalea 
pheenicea, Pimelea Hendersoni, and Vinca rosea. 
Fourth, Mr. Young, gr. to C. Baron, Esq., of Den- 
mark-hill, Camberwell, an Everlasting, a purple 
Azalea, Chorozema varium, Genista rhodopneea, 
Pimelea spectabilis, Epacris miniata, Eriostemon 
buxifolium, Erica Cavendishii, Chorozema Law- 
renceanum, and Dillwynia ericoides. Fifth, Mr. 
Glendinning, of Turnham-green, Eriostemon myo- 
poroides, Chorozema varium nanum, a nice Poly- 
gala oppositifolia, Dillwynia speciosa, Tremandra verti- 
cillata, Sphenotoma gracilis, Muraltia Heisteria, an 
Everlasting, the creamy yellow flowered Heath called 
fastigiata lutescens, and Pimelea Hendersoni. Sixth, 
Mr. Slowe, gr. to W. R. Baker, Esq., Gompholo- 
bium polymorphum, Epacris grandiflora, Pimelea spee- 
tabilis, the blue Leschenaultia, Adenandra speciosa, 
Polygala oppositifolia, and a small plant of the seldom 
seen Eriostemon scabrum. 

Collections of 6 STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLants were 
numerous. Mr. Kinghorn, gr. to the Earl of Kilmorey, 
sent well managed plants of Leschenaultia formosa, 
quite a little pyramid of flowers ; Eriostemon buxi+ 
tolium, the brilliant Azalea optima, Erica ampullacea, 
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Chorozema Henchmanni, and Tremandra verticillata. 
The next_ best six plants were Erica Cavendishii, 
Aphelexis purpurea, Ixora coccinea, Sphenotoma 
gracilis, Chorozema Lawrenceanum, and a Franciscea, 
from Mr. May, gr. to E. Goodhart, Esq. ; and Mr, 
Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, Esq., sent Epacris grandi- 
flora, Franciscea augusta, Daviesia latifolia, Aphelexis 
humilis, Pimelea spectabilis, and Erica Cavendishii.— 
Mr. Bruce, of Tooting, had Erica vestita, Leschenaultia 
formosa, Epacris miniata, an Everlasting, the showy 
Adenandra, and Chorozema varium.—Mr, O’Brien, gr. 
to G. Read, Esq., of Bridgewater, Somerset, produced 
oceras reflexum, the new Pimelea Verschaffeltii, 
Eriea Sprengelii, an Everlasting, and a Boronia, 
Orcuips.—Fine as we have seen Mr. Rucker’s pro- 
duetions in former years, they were completely eclipsed 
by the 20 plants exhibited by Mr. Mylam on Saturday 
last. Some of the Saccolabes more especially were 
magnificent —“ perfect fountains of flowers.” The 
collection consisted of Phaleonopsis amabilis bearing a 
glorious spike of white blossoms, a capital Saccolabium 
guttatum, S. preemorsum with racemes at least 15 inches 
in length, the beautiful Dendrobium densiflorum, 
Low’s Ceelogyne (C. Lowei), the scarce Huntleya 
meleagris, the rare Cymbidium eburneum, Lycaste 
tyrianthina with 11 flowers, Vanda tricolor with four 
Spikes, V. cristata and suavis, the large flowered Pha-. 
Isenopsis, Chysis bractescens, Aerides affine, Dendro- 
bium formosum with 16 flowers; a charming D, 
Deyonianum, the handsomest of Dendrobes; a tall 
Vanda teres, the Aloe-leaved Epidendrum, Cattleya 


intermedia, and Cyrtochilum stellatum. The.next group 


in point of merit was produced by Mr. Williams, gr. to 
C. B. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon ; it contained Den- 
drobium macrophyllum, D. czrulescens, nopile, Jen- 
kinsii, and fimbriata, Cattleya Skinneri, the best 
varieties of C. Mossize and C. intermedia ; also Leelia 
Majalis, a species seldom seen in flower; the 
beautiful L. ‘cinnabarina, Lycaste cruenta, the orange- 
blossomed Epidendrum and E. maerochilum, Maxillaria 
tenuifolia, the Japan Calanthe bicolor, the larger variety 
of Brassia maculata, Odontoglossum pulchellum, and 
the large-flowered Phaleenopsis.—A third group was 
produced by Mr. Rae, gr. to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of 
Reading. In this we remarked the orange-blossomed 
Epidendrum vitellinum, Aerides virens and crispum, 
Phalzenopsis grandiflora, a highly coloured Cattleya 
Skinneri, Chysis bractescens, a variety of C. Mossize, 
the singular looking Scuticaria Steeli, with two fine 
flowers on it; Vanda Roxburghi, Dendrobium nobile, 
Oncidium guttatum, Calanthe veratrifolia, a fine plant 
of the pale yellow and brown flowered Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum, Dendrobium densiflorum, and Phalze. 
nopsis amabilis.—Mr. Franklin, gr. to Mrs. Lanwrence, 
of Ealing Park, sent Aerides crispum, Dendrobium for- 
Mosum, Saccolabium guttatum, the scarce Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum, Cyrtopodium punctatum, Phalznopsis 
amabilis, two varieties of Cattleya Mossi, C. inter- 
media, Vanda teres and V. insignis, the charming Den- 
drobium densiflorum, D. nobile, Chysis bractescens, 
Calanthe veratrifolia, Lycaste eruenta, and Oncidium 
divaricatum. 

Orcuips in collections of 15 were shown by Measrs. 
Veitch, Rollisson, and Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr. Beek. 
Messrs. Veitch had the curious rather than handsome 
Grammatophyllum multiflorum, Oncidium divaricatum 
and sphacelatum, Aerides crispum, Cypripedium bar- 
batum, Camarotis purpurea, a large Dendrobium nobile, 
the larger variety of Oncidium ampliatum, the white- 
lipped Oncidium (0. leucochilum), a beautiful Calanthe 
veratrifolia, with nine spikes of chaste white flowers ; 
Dendrobium moniliforme and the charming D. Devo. 
nianum, a good Cattleya Mossiz, an Aerides, and a 
pretty Vanda suavis.—In Messrs, Rollisson’s group we 
remarked Lyecaste eruenta, Saccolabium preemorsum 
and S. guttatum, the rare Cypripedium Lowei, Acineta 
Barkeri, Epidendrum Stamfordianum, Calanthe veratri- 
folia, Dendrobium moschatum, Aerides crispum and 
affine, Oncidium divaricatum, and the pretty Leptotes 


’ bicolor.—Mr. Dobson had Phalzenopsis amabilis, the 


rare Burlingtonia rigida, Epidendrum vitellinum, cras- 
sifolium, and selligerum ; Dendrobium aggregatum, 
densiflorum, and nobile, all fine specimens 3 Saccolabium 
guttatum, Cattleya Skinneri, the larger variety of On- 
cidium ampliatum, and 0. stramineum. 

Ten ORcutDs were contributed by Mr, Carson, gr. to 
W, F. G. Farmer, Esq., and Mr. Blake, gr. to J. H. 
Schroder, Esq. In the former group were Laczena 
bicolor, with a long spike of greenish-yellow flowers, 
Cyrtochilum stellatum, the large blossomed Phalze. 
nopsis, Acanthophippium bicolor, Carpeting the surface 
of the pot with flowers, Mr. Skinner’s Cattleya, Sacco- 
labium guttatum, and a large and Capitally flowered 
specimen of the minutely spotted Acineta Humboldtii 
in a square wire basket: this had nearly a dozen flower 
spikes on it.—Among Mr. Schrider’s plants were Den. 
drobium pulchellum, Oncidium Papilio, Aerides virens, 
Lyecaste cruenta, the rare Anguloa Clowesii, Calanthe 
veratrifolia, a fine specimen; Saccolabium guttatum, 
Cattleya intermedia, and Brassia verrucosa. 

‘ The best collection of six OrcHipDs was shown by Mr. 
Kinghorn, gr. to the Earl Kilmorey. It consisted of 
Phaius grandifolius, Phaleenopsis amabilis, Oncidium 
ampliatum majus, O, altissimum, Dendrobium ceru- 
lescens, and Calanthe veratrifolia.—Mr. Ivison had 


Dendrobium densiflorum, the larger variety of Oncidium 
ampliatum, O. altissimum, Dendrobium Wallichii, 
Epidendrum microphyllum, and Vanda tricolor.—Mr. 
Green sent a fine Dendrobium nobile, and in the col- 
ections of six plants from Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Gerrie, 1 
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we observed Dendrobium Devonianum, Sobralia 
violacea, Stanhopea tigrina, and a good plant of the 
spotted Brassia.— Mr. Cole showed a large Dendrobium 
Caleeolaria, as a single specimen. 

AZALEAS were numerous, large, and fine, and they 
made, as they always do at the May show, a striking 
display. Two excellent collections of 12 plants were 
produced—one from Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing-park ; 
‘the other from Mr. Green, gr. to Sir E, Antrobus, 
Bart. Itis difficult to say which of these groups was the 
best; Mr. Green’s plants were better flowered than 
those of Mrs. Lawrence ; but they were all, or nearly 
all, trained “toa face,” while those from Ealing-park 
were alike bushy on all sides, They consisted of coronata, 
optima, preestantissima, Gledstanesi, double red, Chinese 
yellow (the two latter possibly the worst in the 
group), variegata, Lawrenceana, lateritia, exquisita, 
magniflora, and Rawsonii. Mr. Green had a fine plant 
of exquisita, indica alba, triumphans, lateritia, Chinese 
yellow (a nice specimen), przestantissima, variegata, 
Gledstanesi, optima, and rosea puuctata—Mr. Lane, of 
Great Berkhampstead, sent indica alba, double purple, 
magniflora, optima, Leucomegista, mirabilis, double red, 
Broughtonii, grandis, triumphans, picturata, and pune- 
tata.—Groups of six plants were furnished by Messrs. 
Frazer, Carson, and Bruce. Among these we re- 
marked optima, variegata, sinensis, Smithii coccinea, 
exquisita, lateritia, Gledstanesi, przestantissima, specio- 
sissima, and splendens. 

A collection of tall Cacrr was exhibited by Mr. 
Green. It contained Epiphyllum Jenkinsoni, E, Rus- 
sellianum, E, Ackermanni grandiflorum, E. speciosum 
majus, larger and much handsomer than the old specio- 
sum ; E. coccineum grandiflorum, and Cereus speciosis- 
simus, A white variety, very like Cereus crenatus, was 
shown by Mr. Gandy. 

Ruopopenprons.—Mr,. Gaines and Mr. Ivison had 
collections. Among the varieties were aureum, Carac- 
tacus, Venus, Symmetry, Empress, &e.—Mr. Edmonds, 
gr. to the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick, sent a tall 
specimen of R. formgsum, covered with large white 
flowers stained in the upper petals with yellow, and de- 
liciously scented.—Messrs, Veitch produced the new 
Jasmine-flowered kind, mentioned below, and Mr. 
Mountjoy, of Ealing, received a Certificate of Merit fora 
seedling cailed campanulatum punctatum. 

The Roszs in pots equalled any exhibition of the kind 
we have hitherto seen, Mr. Lane’s 12 plants were 
magnificent. The productions of Messrs. Paul and 
Francis, with the exception perhaps of Madame de St. 
Joseph, the beauty of which was over, were also shown 
in excellent condition, and the plants from Messrs. 
Terry, Roser, and Rowland likewise did them much 
eredit. The sorts were nearly the same as those shown 
at Regent’s-park on the 8th inst., and fully reported at 
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c Care Hxeatus were numerous, and generally finely 
flowered. Excellent plants were furnished by Mr, 
Rucker, Mr. Quilter, Mr. Colyer, and Mr. Green ; and 
in the Nurserymen’s Class, Messrs. Fairbairn, Veitch, 
and Rollisson sent capital examples of good Heath 
growing. The plants in ll-inch pots, by the same 
growers, were also beyond all praise. In the different 
collections we remarked the following varieties : pro- 
pendens, elegans, stricta, a nice kind; denticulata 
moschata, suaveolens, ventricosa coccinea minor, di- 
leeta, the larger variety of aristata, Hartnelli, metule- 
flora, favoides purpurea, Sindriana, vestita coccinea, 
v. rosea, mutabilis, nitida, tricolor Wilsoni, Cavendishii, 
depressa, splendene, odore rosze, Primuloides, ampul- 
lacea “ carminbrata,” Sprengeli, Macnabiana and its 
rose-coloured variety, vaszeflora, nigrita, campanulata, 
tortuleeflora, Beaumontia, florida, Bergiana, Victoria 
Regina, a new and good Heath ; mundula, Jasminoides, 
and Peziza, a pretty white variety. 

SincLE Spectmens,—The best was an enormous 
Pimelea spectabilis, in the very best condition, from 
Mr. May, gr. to Mrs, Lawrence ; a large and well 
flowered Hoya imperialis, from Mr. Glendinning ; the 
Rhododendron formosum, already alluded to, from Mr. 
Edmonds; a good Erica Cavendishii, from Mr. King- 
horn; E. vaseeflora, from Mr. Rucker; Mitraria 
coccinea, from Messrs. Veitch ; and Zichya longipedun- 
culata, from Mr. Ayres. 

New Ptants consisted of a flower and two leaves (one 
inverted, so as to show the under surface) of Victoria 
Regia from Mr. Paxton, gr. to the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth, together with a landscape, represent- 
ing the manner of growth of the plant in its native 
waters; a flower and leaf of the same queen of 
aquatics from Mr, Ivison, gr. to the Duchess Dowager 
of Northumberland, at Syon; Viburnum plicatum 
covered with large balls of white flowers, from Messrs. 
Standish and Noble; a jasmine-flowered Rhododen- 
dron, Stylidium ciliare, Bolbophyllum Lobbii, an Anguloa, 
and a Ccelogyne, Dendrobium transparens, Medinilla 
bracteata, Pimelea Neippergiana, and a Lycopod, from 
Messrs. Veitch ; a promising species of Hovea, and 
Pimelea Verschaffeltii, from Mr. Stanly; P. Neip- 
pergiana and Bossisea Hendersoni, from Mr. Taylor, 
gr. to J. Coster, Esq.; Dendrobium Farmeri, from 
Mr. Williams; an Anguloa from Mr, Schréder; a 
large variety of the box-leaved Eriostemon from Messrs. 
Rollisson ; Heemanthus multiflorus (!) from Messrs.Gar- 
raway and Co,, of Bristol; Acacia grandis, Pimelea 
Neippergiana, and P. Verschaffeltii, from Messrs, Hen 
derson, Pine-apple-place. 

PrLaRconiums, with a few exceptions, were nicely 
bloomed, and made a fine display. For new varieties 
in 8-inch pots, Ist, Mr. Cock, Chiswick, pictum, Sala- 


mander, Centurion, Rosamond, Mont Blanc, and Mars ; 
2d, Mr. Robinson, gr. to J. Simpson, Esq., Forget-me- 
Not, Gulielma, Orion, Armada, Negress, and, Pearl ; 
3d, Mr. Stains, Middlesex-place, New-road, Alonza, 
Pearl, Negress, Lalla Rookh, Forget-me-Not, and 
Gulielma. Nurserymen: Ist, Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr, 
Beck, Cuyp, Mont Blane, Rosamond, Gulielma, and 
Emily ; 2d, Mr. Gaines, Rosamond, Aspasia, Mrs, 
Beck, Juliana, Armada, and Duke of Northumberland, 
Old kinds in 11-inch pots, Ist, Mr. Cock, Rosamond, 
Salamanda, Bertha, Forget-me-Not, Pearl, and Orion ; 
2d, Mr. Parker, Roehampton, Orion, Zanzummim, 
Forget-me-Not, Pearl, Negress, and Rosy Circle. 
Nurserymen: In this class Mr. Gaines was the only 
competitor. His plants were insufficiently in bloom. 
Fancy Petarconitums.—lst, Mr. Robinson, Anais, Queen 
Superb, Statuiski, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen,and Empress; 
2d, Mr. Stains, Yeatmanianum grandiflorum, Nymph, 
La Belle Africana, Madame Miellez, Statuiski, and 
Queen ; 3d, Mr. Gaines, Madame Miellez, Elegans, 
Jenny Lind, Anais, Madame Rosati, Odorata, and Mag- 
nifica.—Mr. Ambrose had Statuiski, Anais, Lady Rivers, 
Ibrahim Pacha, Duchess d’Aumale, and Picturata.— 
Mr. Moseley also had six varieties, but they were not 
different from the above, 

Carre PELARGONIUMS were shown by Messrs. Parker, 
Stains, and Mylam. The kinds were nearly the same 
as those mentioned in our report of the Botanic Society’s 
meeting, at page 294. 

SgEDLING PeLarconiums.—Mr. Beck had Rosa and 
Incomparable, two varieties of great colour; also 
“ Little but good,” Diana, Major Domo, and others.— 
Mr. Hoyle sent a neat and striking sort called Ocella- 
tum, with pale rosy-pink flowers, having a deep crimson 
spot on all the five petals. The same raiser had also 
some other seedlings.—Mr, Rendle had Beauty of Mont- 
pellier, large rose with a crimson spot in the top petal, 
and a white throat. 

Catczotarias.—Collections were exhibited by Mr. 
Gaines and Mr. Stanly ; in these we remarked Regu- 
lator, Baron Eden, Maid of Orleans, Nil Desperandum, 
Solicitor-General, Beauty, Medona, Enchantress, and 
Don Sebastian.—Mr. Kinghorn had three pretty seed- 
lings, named Mary, Cleopatra, and Portia.—Mr. Gaines 
sent Magnifica, a finely shaped flower; also Arbela, 
Maid of Orleans, Canariensis, and Mielia, all good 
flowers both in shape and marking. 

CINERARIAS.—Six varieties in 8-inch pots. Ist, Mr. 
Henderson (Wellington-road), Attila, Wellington, 
Cerito, Camilla, Angelique, and Alboni ; 2d, Mr. Lane ; 
and 3d, Mr. Gaines.—Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple- 
place, had also some good plants of the best kinds.— 
Seedlings were numerous, and some of them good and 
distinct, Among the best were Madame Sontag (Mr. 
E. G. Henderson), Queen of England (Salter), Lady 
Hume Campbell (Mr. E, G. Henderson), Prima Donna 
(ditto), Mrs. Charles Kean (ditto), and Renville (Messrs. 
Henderson, Pine-apple-place), 

Fucusias.—Some nice seedlings were produced by 
Mr. Kendall, more especially a light kind called Dr. 
Gross, 

AMARYLLIDS.— Messrs. Garraway and Co., of Bristol, 
sent a small group, consisting of amcena, marginata 
odorata, marginata venusta, and a very fine large vel- 
vety, deep crimson sort, called “ Ackermanni pulcher- 
rima.” (2) 

Hexicurysums.-—Collections were shown by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Green, The sorts were Aphelexis argentea, 
grandiflora, macrantha purpurea, sesamoides, &c, 

ALPINE PLants.—Two interesting collections were 
produced ; one by Mr. Wood, of Norwood, the other by 
Mr. Turner, of Holloway. Mr. Wood’s plants were 
Phlox nivalis, P. subulata, Sedum ternatum, Antennaria 
dioica, Cheiranthus ochroleucus, Veronica prostrata, 
Saxifraga tricuspidata, Alyssum alpinum, Ajuga gene- 
vensis, Linaria hepaticzefolia, Houstonia czerulea, and 
Stachys corsica. 

VaRIEGATED Puants.—Mr. Wood showed the fol- 
lowing varieties :— Bellis perennis, Euphorbia Characias, 
Arabis ciliata, Salvia officinalis, Funkia undulata, 
Euonymus japonicus, Glechoma hederacea, Alyssum 
saxatile and maritimum, Thymus serpyllum, Taxus bac- 
cata, Spartium scoparium, Melissa officinalis, Fragaria 
elatior, Rubus fruticosus, Ivig Pseud-Acorus, Acorus 
gramineus, Sambucus niger, and Hedera Helix. 

Fruit was scarce—a circumstance to be attributed 
to the long cold spring which we have experienced. 
Mr. Jones, gr. to Sir J. Guest, Bart , sent three nicely 
ripened Ripley Queen Pine-apples, whose weights were 
respectively 43 lbs., 3 Ibs. 83 oz., and 3 lbs. 2h0z, Mr, 
Davis, of Oak-hill, East Barnet, had a Queen weighing 
2lbs. 10 0z. ; the same grower also sent a Blood Pine- 
apple weighing 3 lbs. 7 oz, and a black Jamaica 
2lbs. 11 oz. Mr. Davis, gr. to Lord Boston, exhibited 
two Providences, one 8 lbs. 5 oz, and the other 
8lbs.40z. Mr. Slowe, gr. to W. R. Baker, Esq., had 
an over-ripe Providence weighing 73 lbs., and another 
over-ripe fruit of the same variety of Pine-apple, weigh- 
ing 7 lbs. 2 oz., was ghown by Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill. 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, well swelled and coloured, 
were contributed by Mr. Ingram, gr. to her Majesty at 
Frogmore, My. Turnbull, gr, to the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, Mr. Fleming, gr. to the Duke of 
Sutherland at Trentham, Mr. Elphinstone, gr. to the 
Right Hon. the Speaker; Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill ; 
Mr, Mitchell, of Brighton; and Mr. Toy, Oatlands 
Palace-gardens, Weybridge. White Grapes generally 
were insufficiently ripened. Mr. Spencer, however, gr. 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, hada dish of Cannon- 
hall Museats, which were quite ripe, exhibiting the pale 
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yellow colour peculiar to this variety in that condition, 
These received a Large Silver Medal. Mr. Jackson, gr. 
to H. Beaufoy, Esq., showed good bunches of Sweet- 
water, and so did Mr. M‘Walter, gr. to Col. Challoner, 
and Mr. Elphinstone. Bunches of the same kind of 
Grape were also produced by Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill. 
Mr. Toy had good Black Frontignans and Muscadines, 
amd the latter were also shown by Mr. Ricardo’s gar- 
dener. Mr. Fleming sent a specimen bunch of Black 
Hamburgh, weighing 1 lb. 74 oz., and Mr. Davis, of 
Oak-hill, another weighing 2 lbs. 3 oz. A dish of large 
and highly coloured Royal George Peaches, and 
another of Murray Nectarines were contributed by 
Mr. Fleming. Mayduke Cherries were shown by 
Mr. Ingram and Mr. Fleming, and the latter re- 
ceived a Silver Knightian Medal for the heaviest 
Melon, and a similar award for the best-flavoured ditto, 
the sort in both cases being the Hybrid Green-fleshed 
Persian. Mr. Monro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, produced a 
well-fruited Seville Orange tree ina pot. By far the 
best Keens’ Seedling Strawberries exhibited were fur- 
nished by Mr. Elphinstone, gr. to the Right Hon. the 
Speaker ; these were in every respect excellent. Mr. 
Toy and Mr. Meredith, gr. to the Duke of Sutherland 
at Cliefden also sent good examples of the same variety, 
and so did Mr. Patterson and Mr. Monro. British 
Queens were produced by Mr. Toy ; and Mr. Slowe 
furnished well-fruited plants in pots of the same sort of 
Strawberry. Mr. Snow, gr. to the Earl de Grey, fur- 
nished dishes of Apples and Pears of last year’s growth, 
in good condition ; they consisted of Sturmer Pippin, 
Golden Reinette, Winter Queen, Ribston Pippin, Old 
Green Nonpareil, Court of Wick, Boston Russet, and a 
fine-looking unnamed red Apple. ‘The Pears were Uve- 
dale’s St, Germain and Winter Warden, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

OrcHIDs now require the most liberal treatment to 
induce them to fully develope their interesting cha- 
racters, A good and healthy growth will be ensured 
by a warm humid atmosphere, with fresh air so ad- 
mitted as to avoid draughts, and by shading with thin 
canvas during the brightest part of the day. In the 
afternoon the plants should be gently dewed over, 
using a syringe with a fine rose for the purpose; we 
have often seen such work done with a coarse syringe, 
and the water driven through it with all the force 
possible, but such a practice is very injurious to the 
plants. Some of the stove plants which commenced 
their growth earliest in the season, will now be about 
completing it ; and that it may be properly matured, 
they will require to be exposed to stronger light, and a 
freer admission of air, than has been afforded them 
during their season of growth. These hints, at this 
time, will particularly apply to those winter-flowering 
plants, which produce their blossoms upon the young 
shoots of the previous year’s growth. Among these 
we may mention the delightfully fragrant and abundant 
blooming Francisceas, and the several stove species of 
Jasminum, especially the one known as J. multiflorum, 
or J. hirsutum, than which a more charming winter 
plant does not exist, if it be grown very strong during 
the summer, and well ripened. We, last winter, had 
wreaths of its fragrant blossoms two to three feet in 
length ; but if plants of this description are kept too 
long in a hot damp atmosphere, they will continue to 
grow without making preparations for flowering. The 
number of plants ready to commence the ripening pro- 
cess is not great at present, but it is increasing every 
week, and those which are not yet ready must be care- 
fully watched, to ascertain when the proper time arrives 
for each. The practised eye will readily detect the 
proper period at which to commence the gradual admis- 
sion of a greater quantity of air, and the freer ex- 
posure to the sun ; but to the tyro this is not so easy 
a matter: he must, however, watch attentively the 
natural indications given by the plants, and the moment 
he observes the young shoots show an inclination to 
terminate their growth, he may conclude that the 
proper time is come for ripening them. In plants which 
flower immediately after they have completed their 
growth, this will evince the necessity of less excite- 
ment ; and that the blossoms may be strong and abun- 
dant, the plants may no longer be confined in a hot 
moist atmosphere, but in all cases let it be observed 
that the transition be gradual. Other plants which do 
not at present exhibit any desire to pause in their 
growth, should be encouraged with an adequate supply 
of heat and moisture, and by shading from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Where Pines are grown on the planting out system, 
it should be remembered that the soil ought to be en- 
tirely renovated once in three or four years ; the time 
for this operation must be left to the judgment and con- 
venience of the cultivator ; but if all, or nearly all of 
the older plants in any pit have perfected their fruit, 
such is an excellent opportunity for the purpose, and 
this is a very favourable time of year for the operation. 
The younger plants (which have been put in, one after 
another, as vacancies occurred), after being well 
watered, may be carefully lifted with balls, and set in 
a close shed, while the soil is being changed. But if 
any remain of those which have already shown fruit, 
they may be left standing, with a small mound of earth 
about their roots. Or if they are not very far ad- 
vanced, they may, for appearance sake, be removed 
with balls to the back row ; as they do not suffer if it 
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one-third of the best peat that can be obtained, and 
two-thirds of rich turfy loam, with an admixture of 
sand, according to the requirements of the other ma- 
terials. The plants of the back row should be planted 
before the soil is put in for the second one ; and the re- 
maining rows proceeded with in the same order, that 
none of the soil be needlessly compressed. If the new 
soil is moderately moist, it will be better to withhold 
water from the roots fora few days, to allow the plants 
to make an effort of their own; and until they are 
thoroughly re-established a moister atmosphere must 
be kept up, and the pits shaded rather more than 
usual. Vineries.—A liberal supply of air in these 
houses is the best preventive against scorching. In 
finally regulating the Grapes of the latest crops, which 
are intended to hang through the winter, rather more 
shouldibe cut away than from those intended for earlier 
use, that the bunch when ripe may hang looser. This 
will detract a little from their appearance, but the free 
circulation of air amongst the berries will do much to 
preserve them from the effects of damp weather. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Attention should now be ‘paid to the reserve stock, 
intended to supply the gaps which will occur, and espe- 
cially in some of the beds which are filled at first with 
transient annuals, and which in the course of the season 
will require entirely renewing. ‘lo meet these demands, 
we prepare a bed of coal ashes rolled solid, and lay 
upon it 2 or 3 inches of soil composed of chopped turves, 
leaves, and coarse sand; in this we prick out young 
plants of such kinds as are likely to be required, at 
distances of from 4 to 6 inchesasunder. In the prepa- 
ration of plants for flower garden masses, we have tried 
various methods of economising labour and materials, 
and, for several years, have adopted this as the best. 
By it, the plants become established much sooner, and 
the cost of many thousands of small pots is annually 
saved. As the planting out will now be nearly finished, 
let all the beds be gone over, picking out weeds, peg- 
ging down, or tying up such as would blow about with 
the wind, and giving them every possible assistance, to 
enable them speedily to fill the beds, Herbaceous 
plants of all kinds are now growing rapidly, and many 
of them, unless immediately supplied with stakes, will 
have grown out of all shape, or the wind will blow them 
about and break them. Make everything in this de- 
partment clean and tidy ; and keep the turf and walks 
in the neatest order. Spare hand lights and frames 
may be placed in shady situations, and made use of for 
propagating double Wallflowers, choice Dianthuses, 
Phloxes, Iberis sempervirens, aud many other select 
herbaceous and half shrubby plants. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

RANuUNCULUSES.—Oceasionally water in the evening 
between the rows; when requisite, do it effectually. 
This is far better than the little-and-often system. 
Destroy the Ciceda spumaria (Cuckoo-spit) ‘which is 
apt to infest the plant. We do not recommend the 
surface soil to be removed, for Ranunculuses love a 
close and moist soil. Screen seedlings from excessive 
sun, and keep them slightly moist. Place the irons, or 
other support, ready to receive the awning as soon as 
the flowers require shade. Tuxirs will now be in their 
best around the metropolis ; in the northern counties, a 
week later. The shows in the north which have already 
taken place, at Nottingham and Derby for instance, 
were miserable failures as far as Tulips were concerned. 
Protection from sun, rain, and wind is now only requi- 
site. CARNATIONS aND Picorers. — Water and keep 
clean ; tie the advancing spindles, and take care that the 
aphis or green fly gets no head. PoLyaNrHUSES AND 
AuRicuLas should be now more attended to than ever ; 
the former do not like excessive sun. If exposed to 
drought the red spider soon attacks them, and the con- 
sequences are serious. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

The summer pruning and thinning of all fruit-bearing 
bushes is a vast improvement upon the common 
practice of allowing them to grow wild until winter. 
The superiority of the fruit, when this practice is 
adopted, is very encouraging, and an additional advan- 
tage consists in the work being done in half the time 
that it would require in winter. Tie in or nail the 
leading shoots of Pear trees, as they require it, but do 
not, even for the sake of neatness, stop all the shoots, 
lest by so doing the natural fruit-spurs for next season 
are forced into wood spurs; the former are readily 
known by their short thick stunted appearance, and 
instead of producing a shoot only produce a bunch of 
from four to seven leaves. Young trees which are 
being trained into pyramids or other shapes, should be 
examined once a fortnight, and the shoots which are 
not wanted pinched in with the thumb and finger, by 
which the growth of others may be encouraged. This 
process should commence with the upper shoots, that 
the sap may be directed into the lower branches ; and 
after an adequate quantity of shoots of sufficient strength 
is secured to form the lower part of the tree, the leading 
shoots may be allowed to grow and furnish wood for the 
top of the tree. Stopping for wood is very different from 
stopping for the purpose of forming fruit buds ; for the 
latter purpose it will be time enough to shorten the 
shoots a month hence. Gooseberries and Currants 
should have their young wood thinned out by imme- 
diately stopping at least half the number of shoots to 
four joints, to allow the air to circulate more freely in 
the centre of the bushes, and the remainder of the shoots 
should be stopped during the summer, according as the 
shape of the bushes requires it. This practice will 
almost entirely do away with winter pruning, while the 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Hand-lights should now be placed about a yard anda 
half asunder, upon the trenches which were prepared 
for ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows, and the 
plants carefully turned out the first dull day. It will 
be necessary that their watering be regularly attended 
to, and every fine evening they should be sprinkled 
over the foliage with a rose pot, till they are so far 
hardened as to admit of the foliage being removed. A 
few Vegetable Marrows, or ornamental Gourds may, 
with the strictest propriety, be planted against any 
spaces on the fruit walls which are unoccupied from 
bottom to top, owing to the small size of the fruit trees. 
The stations should be prepared for them by making 
large holes, and placing therein a couple of barrowsful 
of decomposed animal or vegetable manure, merely 
covering this with sufficient of the original soil to 
receive the plant. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending May 23, 1250, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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Average.... 29.730 | 29.681 | 68.5 | 43.8 | 56.1 


May 17—Overcast; rain in the evening. 
— 18—Slight rain early a.m-; foggy; cloudy. 

19—Very fine; cloudy. " 

20—Unitormly overcatt; fine; clear at night. 

2\—Fine; cloudless; cloudy and mild at night. 

22—Rain ; overcast; fine; clear. 

23—Cloudy ; overcast and mild; very fine; clear at night. 
Mean temperature of the week, 1] deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending June 1, 1850. 
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Phe highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1847—therm, 91 deg.; and the lowest on the 27th, 1835—therm. 33 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

CocxroacHEs: Lmily. Sink in the floors of the room a common 
basin partly filled with beer. They will tumble in in hun- 
dreds. After persevering nightly for a few weeks you will re- 
duce the number to nothing ; provided you kill with boiling 
water all that you catch. This should be done every 
moraing. 

Emiaration : A Young Gardener seeking advice should apply to 
the Government Commissioners. We cannot undertake the 
duty of shipping agents. 

Fruit Protectors: A H. These resemble bell-glasses, and 
are attached to walls by a little wire or other contrivance. 
They are described in our report of the proceedings at a 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, at p. 214 of the present 
volume, 

Grapes : Mediensis observes that much difference of opinion 
exists with regard to the distinctions between varieties of 
Grapes denominated Muscats, Muscadels, Muscatels, Musca 
dines, and Musqué. In this country a Muscat Grape is 
generally understood to be the White Muscat of Alexandria ; 
but in other countries the terms of Muscat, Muscadel, Mos~ 
catel, Moscatello, Moscado, and Muscateller, are applied to 
those kind of round-berried, black, white, or grizzly-coloured 
Grapes which we call Frontignans, and to these the Chas- 
selas Musqué is allied, All those above mentioned have 
decidedly a Muscat flavour ; but they form two very distinct 
classes, namely, those with oval or obovate berries, as the 
white and the black Muscats of Alexandria; and those with 
round berries, as the black, white, and grizzly Frontignans 
and Chasselas Musqué. The Muscadines are typified by the 
Royal Muscadine, alids Chasselas de Fontainebleau, and 
with it the Sweetwater, alias Chasselag Précoce, may be 
classed. |W C E. The berries are rusty ; but we are unable 
to say what is the matter with the leaves.} 

Insects: WP. We know of no other way of destroying ‘‘ the 
swarms of insects in your leaf heap” except soaking it 
with boiling water.} 

Names or Puants: M—l. Lelia grandis.—Hort. Scorpion 
Senna.—Z, It is a fine white variety of the Wild Hyacinth, 
Lettuces, if of good sorts, will not run to seed if kept cool, 
and in damp ground, We fear that Calandrinia umbellata 
will not stand the winter. thionema membranaceum is a 
pretty and dwarf perennial. Pray do not apologise.—We 
hardly know whether it will be possible to find time to name 
some of the heaps of plants with which we are inundated by 
correspondents, There should be some consideration for 
the busy shown by the idle. 

Paxton’s CoTTAGERS’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. 

Pracu AND NEcTARINE Trees: A TC C. The reddish, swollen 
appearance of the leaves is the effect of cold; those affected 
in this way may be gradually picked off when, in consequence 
of warmer weather, an abundance of fresh leaves are pro-" 
duced. No bad consequences will result from this affection. 
But a worse enemy is at work, the red spider, and you must 
destroy it, or it will ruin your trees. See that the roots have 
sufficient moisture, and clean the foliage by frequently 
syringing it above and below. || F 

STANWIcK NEcTARINE: A B. See p. 275, It has hitherto been 
only worked on the Peach stock. 

STAWBERRIES: RC. Cut off the runners if you do not want 
them. It is much better to dispense with their presence, if 
you can, until after the fruit is over. 

Vineries: Dollycoss. Figs will answer your purpose better 
than anything else ; but even they must have light. 

Winine Watts: £ S. Read Mr. Fleming’s article on the sub« 
ject at p. 435 of our last year’s volume. 

Misc: J KJ. The best things to be had from Beyrout are the 
bulbous plants of the country, You will obtain nothing else 
worth growing. All the Pines and other trees are perfectly 
well known and common, The fruits of the country are 
either here already, or not worth bringing home,—A Lover of 
Gardening, Datura Metel is a tender annual; the two others 
are stove climbers. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 
Pansies: R 7 P. In their present state your flowers are nO 
improvement on varieties already in cultivation.t 
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HOME GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE BY 
GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH WESTERN, OR SOUTH 
fASTERN RAILWAYS, perlb, per gal. 

THE ASHCROFT SWEDE TURNIP.—This is 
decidedly the best of all Swedes; it is very large 
and better shaped than the Liverpool Swede, which 
it somewhat resembles ; it is perfectly hardy, and 
deing of quick and strong growth it iss0 soonin 
rough leat as to be much less subject to suffer from 
attacks ofthe fly, The colour is yellow, with pur- 
pletop .. Loe a of nce ii «» 1s 0d) 63 0d 

EARLY SIX WEEKS TURNIP.—An excellent 
‘sort for early sowing to feed off for Wheat. A 
Field of these Turnips grown (from Messrs. Sutton’s 
Seed) by Mr. £, W. Moore, at Coleshill, gained the 
201. prize at the Farringdon Agricultural Show in 
December last... =e ce oy de mer oe Ol) Cae) 

SUTTON’S PURPLE-TOP YELLOW HYBRID. 
—This sort is equal to a fine yellow Swede, may be 
‘sown much later, and keeps well till spring ... rector iam 

DALE’S HYBRID.—A fine green-top Turnip.., 0 10 

YELLOW TANKARD.—Very excellent eo 

LINCOLNSHIRE RED.—Znhe original stock of 
this. superior New Turnip was presented to J. S. and 
Sons by Philip Pusey, Esq, MP. 1. we 1 0 COO 

Liverpool Swedes, Laing’s, Matson’s, Fettercairn, and other 
‘Swedes, Fine Green-round, Globe, Tankards, and other Tur- 
nips, true stocks of home growth, 20s, to 30s, per bushel (as 
see Sutton’s Agricultural Seed Catalogue). True Italian Rye 
‘Grass, 6s. 6d, per bushel. Fresh imported Lucerne, 80s. per 
ewt. White Mustard Seed, 10s, per bushel. French Furze, 
1s, per lb., and.all other Agricultural Seeds at lowest market 
prices. 

JOHN SUTTON and SONS, Nos, 7 and 8, Market-place, 
Reading, Berks, confidently recommend the above articles as 
‘being of very superior quality ; they beg also to refer to their 
Advertisement which appeared on the last page of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle on the 30th of March, by which it will be seen that 
‘they supply GRASS SEEDS FOR PERMANENT PASTURES, 
either separate or mixed, AT MUCH LOWER PRICES than those 
usually charged. Carriage free, as see above, 


RENDLE'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IS JUST PUBLISHED, and 
ean be had on application, artis (for one penny stamp). 

It contains a descriptive list of all the best Field 
Turnies, with the lowest market prices, also a full 
descriptive price current of all the best sorts of Carrots, 
Mancotp Wurzex, Crover, &c., as well as all the 
dest varieties of Permanent Pasture Grasses. 


The following is an extract from the Catalogue. 


Or 
oaco 


Rendle’s Imperial Purple-top Swede Turnip... per lb. 0s, 8d, 
Ditto GUTOMMN OMG el ivescc. 28 vn per gt. 1, 0 
Skirving’s Liverpool Swede ditto, per lb., 8d. per gt. 1 0 
Laing’s Improved ditto ditto, per lb., Sd. perqgt, 1 0 
Purple-top Scotch ditto ditto, per Ib., 8d. perqt.1 0 
White and Green Globe per lb,, 6a. per gt. 0 10 
White Belgian Carrot se 7 ws.  perlb, 0 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel «. perlb,O 8 
True Italian Rye-grass aut oie per bush, 7 0 
Best English Red and White Clover per lb., 5d, to 0 7 
Large Cattle Parsnip a si per lb., 1s. to 1 6 
With every other kind of Agricultural Seeds at the lowest 


market prices. (See Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES, sold in mixtures to 
Suit various soils, at 30s, per acre, allowing two bushels of light 
seed and 12 lbs. of heavy seed to each acre. 

Ali orders above 21. will be delivered Sree of carriage 
to any slation on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Bristol and Exeter, or South Devon Rail- 
ways ; or to any town in Devon and Cornwall ; or to 
Cork, Dublin, or Liverpool, by Steamers. 

Railway and Steam communication to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

For Catalogues and further Particulars apply to 

WILLIAM E, RENDLE & CO., Union-road, Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


FIELD TURNIP SEEDS, &c. 

J ; OGG ann WOOD, Szrpsmen By APPOINTMENT TO 
: THE NORTHUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL SociEery, beg leave 
to draw the attention of Agriculturists to their select stock of 
TURNIP SEEDS, MANGOLD WURZEL, &c., all of which 
have been selected from the best stocks grown in Northumber- 
Jand and the neighbouring counties of East Lothian, Berwick- 
shire, &c., so deservedly renowned for their superiority in 
Turnip culture. Priced Lists may be had on application, 

A SWEDEs. YELLOWS, 
Laing’s new Purple-top, from | Aberdeen Yellow. 

Mr. A, Lajng’s stock. Border Imperial Brown-top 


Hogg’s Dwarf-topped Purple- Yellow. 

top. Dale’s Hybrid. 
East Lothian Purple-top, Skirving’s Purple-top Yellow. 
Skirving’s ditto. Besides all the varieties of 


Fettercairn Green-top, &c. common Turnips. 

Delivered free in London, Hull, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A reference or remittance required from unknown corre- 
spondents.—Coldstream, N. B., Berwickshire. 


TURNIP SEEDs, 
DeUNcan AIRS having personally superintended 
the selection and growth of the Turnip Seed he offers, 

can with confidence recommend them as genuine, Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 
quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free. 

Garden Tools, Nets, and every article connected with the trade 
wholesale and retail, 

Seedsman and Florist, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 


OOK TO YOUR. STABLE EXPENDITURE, 


and attend to its economy and Corn-dealers’ Bills, 


CBAFF MACHINES.—Horse Masters should give 
cut Hay or Wheat Straw with the Oats they allow, and 
those Oats should be bruised.—MARY WEDLAKE’S superior 
CHAFF MACHINES and OAT BRUISERS, manufactured on 
the premises (40 years established), 118, Fenchurch-street, and 
8, Billiter-street. 
N.B. Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising Machinery by horse- 
power, Old Machines repaired. 


How TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN 
ONE SHILLING PER DAY!! and make the Animal 
look better than he now does when you are paying not less than 
12s, to 13s, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these 
hard times—times of cheapness ! ! 


D° YOU BRUISE THE OATS YOU GIVE 
YOUR HORSES? No. Then you lose one bushel out 
of every three, and your Cattle do not do half so well, MARY 
WEDLAKE anp CO.’S OAT BRUISING MILLS. Superior 
Chaff Engine, simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 
bushels daily and more. Nearly all respectable Coachmasters 
and Brewers in London use these implements. To be seen at 
118, Fenchurch-street ,opposite Mark-lane, close to the Black- 
wall Railway. 
N.B, Linseed Mills, Bean Mills, and Malt Mills, in great variety, 
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CORN MANURE FOR EBAD, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., we, 
(PHE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
80 large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwARD Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ox cn SLOP OL 0 
Clover Manure, do. sa dae ade cont OL OO 
Turnip Manure, do. was Ap cis sg thee tin O 
Superphosphate of Lime ane Ups ‘a 2 oO OC 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ter, 00 


ot) 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9/, 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 
Wy tLliAmM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr, Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wituram E. 
RENDLE and Co,, Union-road, Plymouth, 


Gua AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
ForHerGILy, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GinBs, 
BricuT, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GisBs and Sons, 

London, May 25, 


CORN MANURE. 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 


nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Maguesia, Silicate of Potash, 
d&c. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 81, per ton. Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-Jane, 
London, 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

¢ to erect Hothouses, W&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 


foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 
HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 


BUILDING. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, May 29—Agricultural Soviety of England. 


Taevugspar, — 3o0—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 
Weopnespay, June 5—Agricultural Society of England, 
Tuusspay, - 6—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 


Tue inquiry respecting a Garpen Farm “ of full 
half an acre—how to make the most of it—to make 
it remunerative”—printed in our number for 
March 23, from “A Country Curate of very small 
means,” has, we believe, deservedly excited more 
interest than has yet appeared on the face of our 
pages. The declaration that his family did “not 
require the luxuries of the table, vegetable or other,”’ 
grated harshly on the ear; for, from his position, 
he ought to haye them in competent measure, if he 
has them not; if not for himself, at least for others ; 
if not for his own household solely, then for neigh- 
bours and the sick poor. We will therefore offer 
a few hints, in the hope that the little patch of glebe 
may both be made as profitable as it can in inexpe- 
rienced hands, and yet some few wholesome and 
decent luxuries be besides contrived to proceed from 
its cultivation. And the remarks we shall make may 


perhaps be usefully applied to the case of the 
farmer’s garden—rarely a well-managed portion of 
his “ occupation.” 

In the first place, as to the instruction to be de« 
rived from books, Paxton is excellent ; but a 
student will know that to get a safe, that is a com- 
prehensive knowledge of any one subject, it is good 
to read every book on that subject, that hands can 
be laid on, Glenny’s “ Gardening for the Million” 
(if it be not out of print) contains much that ig 
useful ; Cobbett’s “ Cottage Economy,” and his other 
agricultural works, beautifully written, are still un- 
trustworthy. Cobbett’s practical value as an 
authority to be depended upon much reminds us of 
that of Voltaire ; in this respect, they are both most 
lucid and charming writers, but, if you consult then 
on almost any special subject with which you are 
well acquainted, you will find them full of fun- 
damental errors. ‘Thus, in gardening and planting, 
Cobbett makes no distinction between the American 
summer and that of England. Hence the dis- 
appointment from Maize fields, Hickory woods, 
Catalpa groves, and plantations of other things which 
grow, but scarcely ripen, under our cloudy sky. 
Dr. Linprey’s, Lovpon’s, and Kyicnt’s works, 
should be begged or borrowed, and read and re-read. 

Some guidance how to manage certain crops 
having thus been obtained, an important advantage 
will be gained by observing a judicious plan of 
cropping the land, which is of more consequence in 
these cases than the mere rotation of crops, though 
that should be attended to, as far as may conye- 
niently be, by making leguminous, cruciferous, and 
umbelliferous plants, each take their turn. In some 
allotments and cottage gardens, we see here a square 
of grain, there a patch of Cabbages, and so on, 
while these irregular phalanxes are now and then 
flanked by long straggling rows of Peas, Beans, or 
Scarlet-runners. The plot looks as if it were likely 
to become the more confused in its culture the 
longer it remained under cultivation by the same 
hands. Instead of this inconvenient muddle, let 
the land, if it be not a square, or a parallelogram or 
long square, be laid out as nearly as possible into 
conveniently sized parallelograms, and cropped 
entirely 7m rows extending the broad, not the long, 
way of these. The rows, which are each to consist 
of some one crop, may be of any breadth; the 
principle to be adopted will of course hold true 
all the same. All picturesqueness of arrangement is 
entirely discarded from this design, the grand object 
being convenience, utility, and an endeayour never 
to let the land be idle. 


We suppose, then, an irregular piece of land, with 
the house at one end ; we lay out in the centre one 
large, accurate, parallelogram, entirely surrounded 


by walks; if the ground be extensive, it will be 
convenient to make three or four such, all to be 
cropped on the same system: for instance, if three- 
fourths of, or even one entire parallelogram be 
cropped exclusively with Potatoes, it will still be 
the row system, in opposition to patch-work dis- 
order. The odds and ends and trimmings of the 
land between the parallelogram and the irregular 
boundary of the garden are made into beds as 
nearly rectangular as possible, and applied to the 
raising and seeding of small matters, such as 
Radishes, salading, sweet and medicinal herbs, 
dwarf French Beans, &c., as well as for a temporary 
position for Cabbages, Celery, and those things that 
require pricking out. In the main body of the 
garden we place a bed of flowers as the front row 
nearest to the house ; next, a row of Strawberries, 
which row may be either a plot of three or four 
beds, containing as many sorts, or a single line of 
plants, or none at all, according to the requirements 
of the cultivator ; the successional order of the rest 
is likewise entirely optional, which constitutes one 
great merit of the plan. Asparagus sown where it 
is to remain, and the plants thinned out to their 
proper distance the second year, will cause little 
trouble or expense: the same may be said of Sea~ 
kale grown as recommended in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, vol. for 1847, p. 683. The writer of this 
supplies his own table, and has some besides to give 
away, with no further cost than the rent of the 
ground it grows upon, and the labour of earthing it 
up in winter, and unearthing it in spring: it is 
besides a crop which is always marketable by those 
who have the market in view, and it bears carriage to 
a distance well. Other crops may follow in the 
plan such as it may be desirable to raise. But 
of however great a width the rows are made, if, 
suppose, the space assigned to Cabbages extend to 
half the length of the parallelogram, these must still 
be planted in rows across it; and when the crop is 
cut, each row should be finished and the stumps 
removed, even though every single plant may not 
have attained its perfect maturity, before the cutting 
of another row is begun: for the strip thus vacated 
can be immediately manured and dug, and something 
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successional planted forthwith. The land will thus 
never lie uncropped nor get foul. Let a row of 
Beans or Cauliflowers be whipped in the moment 
there is planting room for them, and they will have 
half come to a crop by the time that the sluggard 
and the sloven would begin to think of hoeing the 
weeds which ought (according to Ais custom) to 
occupy their place for a while. We once knew an 
entity market gardener declare that a few weeds— 
d.e. not a few—did the land good! But, in a large 
plot of Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes—another remu- 
nerative, because early and inexpensive vegetable to 
eultivate—by taking up single rows, at intervals of 
6 or 8 feet, as a first gathering, a crop of late Peas 
may be, not stolen, but coaxed, by these flattering 
and assiduous attentions, out of the liberal and good 
natured earth. So also of Celery, that most useful 
winter and spring vegetable, when there is little else 
to be had. Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, 
may all be made to fall into the same plan of crop- 
ping ; and if any of the perennial crops, like these, 

e thought unnecessary, or if the Strawberry beds 
become exhausted, they can be got rid of or dug in 
at any time; fresh plantations can be made, or the 
places occupied by something else, without the least 
unseemly gap, or even trace of ruinous removal. In 
short, the garden will be in a continual state of 
renovation and progress. If one kind of produce 
be taken in the morning, let some seed or seedling 
plant enter upon the vacant premises before night. 
For while men sleep, plants grow. 

The next point to be considered is, what crops it 
may be most expedient to raise. And here, in the 
absence of any clue as to soil and situation, we can 
give only a few indications; and our remarks may, 
on that very account, perhaps be the more generally 
useful. The “ Country Curate ” will do well to make 
friends, as he is bound by his mission, with the 
neighbouring farmers of respectability. They will 
often give him valuable advice as to what is most 
prospective of a profitable return for his gardening 
labours. They will often, too, aid him by making 
little purchases for him, and by realising his produce 
—the great difficulty with persons in his position— 
on better and smoother terms than he could do 
himself. Besides the articles most in local demand, 
which this friendly advice will point out, a propor- 
tion of Wheat may perhaps be grown with adyan- 
tage: under garden culture the produce may be 
large. The grain may be sent to the nearest mill, 


and the flour consumed by the family ; the bran 
and the straw will come in for the pig—for a pig or 


two must be fattened every year—or both corn and 
straw can be turned into money. There may also 
be a proportion of Barley, which the mill will con- 
vert into meal for the pigs, to be in the end 
partially restored to the land as manure. A 
little of the Barley and the dross Wheat can 
be kept in hand for feeding or fattening fowls. 
Green spring food for horses and cattle is 
saleable almost everywhere, and in any quantity ; 
therefore it may pay to sow in autumn a certain 
breadth of Rye, Rye mixed with Vetches, and Vetches 
alone, as successional crops. These in May and 
June will be worth from 6d. upwards the rod. As 
soon as they are cut, the ground must be made ready 
to receive Swedes, Turnips, Cabbages, Celery, 
Kidney Beans, or whatever else is requisite. Two 
or three crops in the year must be extracted from 
every yard of ground—a result which may be effected 
by contrivance and industry. The growing of a 
large breadth of some one choice seed of special 
quality, such as Mangold Wurzel, Turnip, Radish, 
Cauliflower, Pea, Bean, Onion, &c., frequently an- 
swers. In this speculation it is wise to get a pre- 
vious order, and perhaps instructions as to particular 
points to be observed, from some seed-merchant of 
respectability and standing. Careful selection and 
most watchful culture are here needful; and the 
preservation of the ripening seed from winged 
vermin, and the housing it, are anxious tasks; but 
the crop, when safe, is very valuable. Large 
nurserymen sometimes require considerable supplies 
of certain plants that happen to become the mode. 
These, when of a hardy nature, may be budded, 
grafted, and propagated, as the case may be, with 
profit, if some understanding with the nurseryman 
has first been obtained. “J? vaut souffrir pour les 
Roses,” say the French, with somewhat of a double 
meaning, and more in ¢heiv national spirit than in 
our own; “Jt is worth suffering for higher than 
mere pleasurable ends,” would be the mot of a right- 
minded Englishman ; but a few literal scratches and 
thorns will not be heeded by those who can perform 
the operation of budding, and to whom the remune- 
ration for the labour is of essential importance. 

And now as to live stock ; for some there must be. 
Farmers, however good-natured, do not like obliging 
a friend too often with manure ; and the greater the 
distance from a market, 7.¢. a town, as in the “ Country 
Curate’s” case, the more hard-hearted are they likely 


to be in this respect. So our garden-farmer must 
learn a good lesson, and depend upon his own re- 
sources. Muck is a necessary link in the endless 
chain of production and reproduction. It would be 
well here if a pony could be kept, and a handy lad 
to look after it, and help to dig and weed. A cow 
would produce both too much and not enough, and 
that in varying measure. Without the cow and the 
lad, the breeding sow would be a burden and a 
nuisance. The pigs, eight weeks old, caleulated by 
our Lincolnshire informant at 12s, 6d. each, are 
supposed to fetch higher prices than could be ob- 
tained elsewhere at the same date. Besides the 
periodical sale of a litter of pigs becomes an actual 
annoyance to those persons who cannot, from the 
station they occupy, enter into the fun of enjoying 
the manceuvres of the little dealers. No; it must 
come to the store pig or two, bought in by, or of,-a 
friendly neighbour, for the purpose of consuming 
and trampling into manure all refuse produce, dead 
leaves, and so on, that can be thrown down to them. 
But there must, moreover, be the utmost economy 
and covetousness as to everything that can be sus- 
pected to have a fertilising power, whether soap-suds, 
ashes, slops, or what not,—that is thrown out from 
the house ; or, the hosmos, i. ¢., the general order of 
the garden establishment, cannot go on as it ought. 
A few tame rabbits, for table supply, will be found 
very convenient, though not particularly profitable. 
A cock, and three or four hens, may be kept in some 
rustic aviary, which may be the contrivance and 
handywork of the proprietor’s leisure hours; and it 
is surprising how well certain kinds of the domestic 
fowl will thrive in this way, if they are now and 
then indulged with a walk out of bounds. If any 
of these ave kept, they should all be of one first-rate 
kind ; for their grown progeny will be saleable at 
higher than ordinary prices, to the large metro- 
politan dealers, such as Mr. Bairy, of Mount-street, 
who often in this way procure from country corre- 
spondents whom they can depend upon, those pure- 
bred and select specimens that are ordered by 
wealthy amateurs. Bees are very interesting to 
have, and they give a cheerful-practical look to a 
place ; a glass cap of honey is an elegant dainty to 
place upon the breakfast-table ; but can they safely 
be calculated on as a source of income? The 
garden-farmer who reckoned upon paying, not his 
rent, but merely his rates and taxes, from the profits 
of their produce, would, we fear, be subject every 
other year or so, to very unpleasant proceedings 
undertaken in the name of her Maszsry. One year 
in five,—for we do not wish to speak too harshly of 
the English seasons, or treat them with the same 
severity that they are too apt to treat us—one year 
in five may be really a good year; and then, down 
comes the price of honey. 

May we be allowed to add a few words on the 
morale of the inquiry which we are endeavouring 
to answer, although perhaps this department of 
advice-giving may scarcely lie within the province 
of the Agricultural Gazette. While profit may be 
the main and needful object, a liberal conduct 
should be combined with this pursuit. 

The trifling matters that would be degrading, 
if Mammon held governance over them, how price- 
less are they, if administered with Christian, and 
that is true gentlemanly, liberality! A dish of 
Seakale, or Strawberries, or Asparagus, earried, 
with a kind word, to an invalid neighbour or 
neighbour’s child, will heal a schism better than a 
personal sermon, a severe private lecture, or even a 
suit in an ecclesiastical court! A garden may be 
called a paradisus when it can thus be made to 
produce the fruits of peace, instead of just bringing 
in a few shillings a year in excess of the outlay. 
But if, unhappily, hard money is so needful to 
any, that they must debar themselves, for it, from 
these their fitting luxuries; then, a not offensive, 
and probably the true and best piece of advice, is, 
“You would do more wisely to let your land, and 
be satisfied with the rent of it, than to aim at the 
profits possibly derivable from cultivating it ; for in 
unskilled hands they will dwindle and disappear.” 


STEAM POWER AND PRESENT PRICES. 

Can any of your numerous and talented corre- 
spondents give me an answer to this one simple 
question, viz: What is the most desirable, the most 
advantageous, the most necessary to be sought for, to 
render agriculture a profitable business at “ present 
prices ?” The Agricultural Gazette teems with sugges- 
tions. I have endeavoured to examine impartially 
these suggestions, and find all of them (since agriculture 
is a manufacture) may be appropriately typified by or 
under the mechanical simile of “little wheels.” The 
first suggestion is “ economy ;” under which is implied 
“ no black horse-ponds,” in other words, manure manu- 
facturing and manure preserving is to be a constant 
study. Will this “little wheel’’ render agriculture a 
profitable business ? No, Will cattle-feeding ? No, Will 


pig-feeding ? No. Will sheep-feeding ? No. [Prove it !] 


So the whole “ head ” of stock may be dismissed asinea- . 
pable of themselves, by themselves, of rendering agricul- 
ture a profitable business. Manure maybe dismissed with 
the machines. Everyone of these items may contribute 
a mite, but, it is such a mite, that the whole may be 
justly designated as “ little wheels.” 

We will now leave the farm-yard and go into the 
fields—here we relinquish the item of economy, and 
come to that of skill or knowledge in operating on the 
material. The first little wheel we came in contact 
with (and by the bye this is the largest and most 
influential wheel of the whole series) is drainage. Now, 
will drainage of itself, by itself, render agriculture a 
profitable business? No. Will the removal of hedge- 
rows and timber? No. Will subsoiling? No, Will 
superior cultivation by hoeing ? No. Will thick or thin- 
seeding ? No, Will artificial manuring or ammoniacising 
render it profitable ? No. And, moreover, this last little 
wheel is the crankest concern of the whole lot. It is 
evident this catenary of items, with their various ramifi- 
cations, is composed entirely of little wheels. Is there 
any one of these little wheels possessing sufficient power 
within itself of restoring agriculture? Certainly not. 
But some may say the whole together will; nay, that 
cannot be, for the strength of one link generally gives 
the strength of the whole chain. But you will further 
say ‘to adopt your mechanical language, we ‘ weld’ the 
whole together, and thereby make an uncommon strong 
link.” Yes, but there is another unlucky maxim in 
mechanics which may be opposed to this argument, viz : 
that what you gain in power by combination, you lose 
in time—and time is money! You cannot afford now 
to wait 12 months for the muck-money, nor the subsoil, 
nor the drainage money. What you require in your 
art to place you more on a par with your fortunate 
brother manufacturer, is a comparatively quick return 
for a small outlay. To this you will reply—But our 
crops cannot return aught under six months! Then 
to counterbalance that inherent drawback, the invest- 
ment in proportion to what is retumed should be a 
minimum ; if you can receive a large per centage in six 
months for a small investment, that will be tantamount 
to a small per centage on a large investment, for a 
month. Your business in proportion to its extent 
positively requires the least capital of any art I can 
recall to my memory ; it is in itself a cheap practice. 
But, you will say, we find it very dear in both first and 
last expense? No doubt about it; but, how is it that 
you have rendered a cheap practice both dear and un-- 
profitable? This is the point I wish to bring you to 
consider. I hope we shall ultimately find out that it 
has arisen from the wants of true or useful science in 
the simplest of all human arts. 

We may fairly assume, then, that the little wheels of 
agriculture being perfect in their way, but inoperative, 
the fault, error, or defect is in the “great wheel,” It is 
the same with the domestic agricultural machinery as 
with every other of the sister arts—they must both have 
a “great wheel.” That great wheel is of course the 
prime-mover—the mover of the “little wheels.” Now 
what then is the constitution of the great wheel of agri- 
culture, because it is evident the fault lies there ? 

My object in writing is this: I wish agriculturists to 
understand—thoroughly understand that the defect may 
be in their great wheel ; and it is advantageous to dis- 
cover what is wrong, even though we should not at the 
moment know how to repair the defect. To know the 
cause of a disease, the doctors tell us, is at least halfway 
towards the remedy, because we shall then, like sapient 
men, the more strenuously, assiduously, and heartily 
strive after that remedy. We must be struggling in 
the dark, when we do not know what it is we most stand 
in need of. 

Now, I say, the whole, sole, and utter incapacity of 
the English farmer to compete with the foreigner, in 
conjunction with his brother manufacturer, is simply 
because his great wheel” is defective ; in other words 
his “ prime-mover ” is defeetive. And that I may sub- 
stantiate this, or rather compel my brother agriculturists 
to do it for me, I shall put a question at the end of this 
letter (which after all is the question of the letter), and 
which question is to stand as an estimate of true valua- 
tion of all other manufactures, and by parity of reason- 
ing serve the same office to agriculture; and I hope 
some of your readers will return me a candid answer 
thereto. I put the question in a friendly way, and 
with the hope that it will lead the minds of agriculturists 
from such incessant study of the “little wheels,” to the 
infinitely more important study of the “ great wheel.” 

Agriculture has existed upon, or, lives in facts—what 
she most needs now is “principles”—standard prin- 
ciples. It is principle that leads ; facts are as nothing 
without it. Now that the comparative worthlessness of 
the political aid to a practical art has been demonstrated 
by the possibility of this unsubstantial aid being at any 
time withdrawn by those who gave it, leaving its 
quondam recipients in the lurch, we should now strive 
the harder to obtain that aid which no human power 
can remove. Let us seek to establish the principles of 
agricultural operations on a true and indestructible 
basis ; that basis has evidently never yet been obtained, 
or we should not find ourselves in this helpless pre- 
dicament, when the “crutch” has been withdrawn. 
The agricultural fabric was in truth an eyesore to the 
eyes of “ progress ;” but still the actual cautery was @ 
rough remedy to apply; the patient might sink under 
the operation ; but sturdy agriculture is not of that con- 
stitution—she will recover, but, the cure must proceed 
from herself. Begin de novo—strive to perfect every 
principle of your practice. My maxim for the esti- 
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mating a principle to be established is this—viz., a 
simple and certain principle in practice, which cannot 
be followed without profit, and which cannot be departed 
from without loss. 

Now there are several principles to be established on 
this foundation in agriculture, and the enquiry should 
be, which is the first in importance to be studied, which 
the second, which the third, and so on. From the host 
of little facts exhibited in agricultural writings, I gather 
that the whole lot are dealt with at one and the same 
time. Now this should not# be; the agriculturist has 
often been justly reproached for distributing his money 
and his manure over a too large space, and I think he 
may be somewhat reproached for distributing his 
intellectual powers also over too large a space. Con- 
centration is strength. and so is unity, whether of mind 
or anything else. Side dishes, like the little facts of 
agriculture, are very good things, very requisite, and 
always read and viewed with pleasure, but there should 
be a genuine substantial matter for us all to dissect and 
digest nevertheless, 

Suppose we now deem it of individual and national 
importance first to study and then establish genuine, 
that is, permanently profitable principles, for future 
agricultural practice, The enquiry will be, what is the 
first or primary principle in agriculture? I say the 
mechanical, others may say drainage is. Nay, that 
cannot be, for drainage will not cultivate per se. 
Another will say, chemistry is. Nay, that cannot be, 
for chemistry will neither insert the seed in the ground 
nor withdraw it therefrom, Another will say cattle- 
feeding, another the rotation in cropping, another thick 
‘or thin-seediog, &e., and probably the last and worst on 
the list will assert the “ political” is. But I affirm and 
believe it will be admitted that the mechanical is the 
primary principle to agriculture. The question then is, 
is this primary principle established 2? Does it 
fulfil the maxim I have offered, viz., a principle which 
all may follow with profit, and none depart from without 
loss? Certainly not. But this principle, like those 
which will succeed it, may or must be divided into two 
parts, the primary and the secondary. Now the primary 
principle in the mechanical is the power employed, and 
here at once we prove that the mechanical is not yet 
established in agriculture, for, some use oxen as the 
prime mover, and others horses, and as usual when this 
Occurs some advocate the one and some the other ; from 
which we may infer that they are both so inferior, or 
rather, the one to the other is so little superior, that 
neither are worth much. Now, can we find a primary 
power in existence which will fulfil this requisite of 
“which no one can adopt or follow without profit, and 
no one neglect or depart from without loss ?” because, 


this would afford us an opportunity of seeking to esta- 
blish the primary mechanical sit in aagenlare on 
@ secure basis ; the result of success being that it would 
influence and facilitate our approach to all the rest. I 
think this subject is of vast importance, because if the 
mechanical be the primary—chemistry, drainage, &c., 
must be secondary ; and if you, neglecting the perfect- 
ing the primary, proceed to the secondary, why the 
result of your best efforts must be comparatively 
weak, imperfect, and profitless : unless you study to 
make the “great wheel” perfect, how can you possibly 
expect the little wheels “to do their duty?” You may 
analyse in chemistry for ever, and dig at drainage till 
doomsday ; but except you render the prime-mover 
perfect, how can you expect the little wheels to operate 
with effect? Their efforts must be neutralised or rendered 
nugatory from the lack of perfection in that on which 
they depend. In &nother letter I wish to offer some 


remarks on the erroneous ideas entertained by the 
steam ploughman. 

That question, the question of this letter which I wish 
to put to Mr. Huxtable, Mr. Mechi, Mr. Davis, and 
others as agriculturists ; to Messrs. Ransome, Cross- 
kill, Garrett, &c., as mechanists ; and, to the agricultural 
chemists, is this “ What would be the profits to cotton 
and other manufacturers on their products, at present 
prices ?—What would be their profits if you withdrew 
the prime-mover they now employ, and compelled them 
to move the ‘ great wheel’ of their machinery by the 
living horse? By the aid of this latter power what 
would be the profit on cotton goods at the present 
prices !’’ If any of these gentlemen will kindly answer 
me this question I shall be much obliged, I need 
scarcely add that nothing whatever is to be subtracted 
from the.present economy of their manufactures, but 
the power, that power being merely replaced by the 
farmers’ power. This done, what would be their profits ? 
C. B., Heacham, Norfolk, 


Home Correspondence. 


Flax Cuitivation in 1758—(from a letter dated 
Londonderry, 13th Dec., 1758).—Having observed with 


great concern the difficulties which we lie under in our 
linen manufacture, through the neglect of preserving 
our own Flax seed, the immense annual expense we are 
at in importing it from America or the Baltic, and 
the danger we are in some years threatened with of a 
total failure of this our staple manufacture either by 
accident at sea, or the importation of bad Flax seed ; I 
determined to make an experiment whether we might 
not preserve as good Flax-seed at home as any which 
comes from abroad, and at the same time save the Flax, 
and make it fit for manufacturing early in the same 
season. To this purpose I applied to Mr. David 
Melvill, at the Linen-hall, for his advice and direction, 


who approved of my setting apart one of my fields near 


Londonderry, containing 3 Scotch acres, which is very 
little more than 24 acres plantation measure, I sowed 
my Flax-seed in April, and most strictly adhered to 
Mr. Melvill’s direction in the whole culture and manage- 
ment of my Flax crop—in preparing the land, sowing, 
rolling, pulling, watering, and beetling the Flax, as also 
in preserving the seed. In consequence of this I have 
nine hogsheads of as good Flax-seed as any ever 
imported from Holland or the Baltic, which I can sell 
at 27. 15s. per hogshead. I let the Flax grow till it was 
full ripe. It was, in length, from 3 to 4 feet, After 
fermenting and beetling, it was made up into bundles 
weighing 20lbs. each; of these I had 658 bundles, 
which, being dressed, each bundle turned out 5; lbs. 
of clean Flax fit for the market, which I can sell at 5d. 
per pound, and I am well assured that it can easily be 
heckled to spin into ten-hank yarn. I had the mis- 
fortune to meet with bad weather when the seed was 
ripe, which obliged me to defer pulling the Flax for 
nine or ten days, whereby near one-third of the seed 
was lost. I lost as much of the Flax as would make 
100 bundles by the accident of horses breaking into the 
field. Notwithstanding these losses I have saved nine 
hogsheads of Flax-seed, and 658 bundles of Flax. The 
whole produce of the field comes to 91/. sterling, out of 
which, deducting 317. for the rent, seed, culture, and 
expense of saving the seed and Flax, the net profit is 
60/. I kept an exact account of all the expenses, and I 
make a large allowance. The success I had in this, my 
first attempt, encourages me to prepare and sow 7 acres 
with Flax-seed in the same manner this ensuing season. 
I have engaged above 40 of our farmers to come into 
the same method, and I hope this success will encourage 
all our farmers to pursue it, as they will thereby not 
only save a sufficient quantity for the use of the kingdom, 
but also will soon, from experience, be convinced of 
the superiority of ripe Flax over the unripe (as it is 
now generally when pulled), It will have a much 
greater produce, will be easier manufactured, and will 
be of considerable advantage in every branch of the 
manufacture. By the method I pursued, the great 
objection from stacking up the Flax, and postponing the 
manufacturing it for a season is removed ; for I had all 
the seed saved in August, and the Flax prepared for 
the market in September and October, and I apprehend 
if this method of Mr. Melvill’s is pursued, it will be an 
immense saving, and of the utmost advantage to the 
kingdom in general, Anon. 


Wages of a Lammermuir Shepherd, 1850.— 


1, House and garden, with peats cut by servant, and 

carted by master ae} “= wae “5 ..£2 0 0 
2. 1000 yards Potatoes, in 30-inch drills, at 6d. per 

score yards rer, oa oe ce oa me 5 0 
3. Cow’s keep per annum ... Sas ai ae . 5 0 0 
4, 35 sheep grazed with master’s, at 7s. e 12 5 0 
5. 80 imperial stones of Oatmeal, at 1s. 3d. perstone 5 0 0 
6. 14 quarters Barley, at 17s. 9d. oa aon are’ ioe, ee le 
7. Half-quarter of Peas or Beans 2) ava i U're Ss 


Value in Money ive £27 8 Tk 
A Lammermuir Farmer. [Do you give no money 
at all ?] 

Wages of Labourers.— There is one point on 
which I cannot refrain from saying a few words—the 
practice of keeping a sort of open tap to farm labourers 
in cider countries. Take for example Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire, where the allowance varies from 1 to 
10 gallons daily! Why a man might as well keepa 
public-house, and better too, because there would be a 
profit hang to that ; whereas, here, it is all bother and 
no pay. Nay, even the failure of the cider crop is no 
advantage to the poor farmer ; for drink he must find, 
either in meal or malt, as the saying is. Iam afraid 
to name the sum which a farmer in this county once 
told me it cost him for malt to make good the deficiency 
in his stock of cider. The practice is got to such a pitch, 
that no conscientious man would willingly encounter it 
—how much less a teetotaller! I was once set to look 
out for a farm in this neighbourhood for a friend. Isaw 
several ; all boasting as an advantage of the oceans of 
cider and perry they could produce. Poor fellow ! 
what was he, a regular out and outer in the temperance 
line, to do with such commodities ? He had over and 
over again denounced them by retail ; was he to go into 
the trade, wholesale, as it were. No, he wanted a farm, 
but (as they say of married men), “without incumbrance.” 
Another friend of mine, then a resident in Lancashire, 
once bought an estate in Herefordshire, which he 
farmed himself, He resolved to break the neck of this 
cider swilling, and the way he set about it was this : 
he turned off all the old Herefordshire hands, and 
imported in their places a lot of Lancashire men, to 
whom, as an inducement to come, he was to pay much 
higher wages than the others, but not a drop of cider ; 
a bargain the new settlers very readily agreed to, inas- 
much as it was an indulgence they knew very little, and 
affected to care still less about. In course of time, how- 
ever, they got a taste of the cider, and from tasting they 
came to downright guzzling, till their master found they 
were even worse than their predecessors ; for they 
drank as much, or more, besides receiving extra pay 
for professed abstinence from the unclean thing ! I dare 
say you have seen a lot of new bricks dipped into water 
to prevent their absorbing too rapidly the moisture of 
the mortar. And what a sight of water they will suck 
up surely ! just so was it with these Lancashire bricks. 
They did imbibe wonderful, that’s a fact ; and the dis- 
covery was soon made, that of the two evils, the old one 
was the least: a sort of counter-revolution was the 


consequence, the former dynasty} being restored, but | 


with certain wholesome restrictions as to amount of 
allowance per diem. Peter Stubbs, Gloucester. 


Sorteties, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
LECTURE ON SOILS AND MANURE, 

Proressor Way, Consulting Chemist to the Society, 
repeated, at the request of the Council, his lecture “ On 
the Absorptive Properties of Soils in reference to 
Manure,” on Wednesday, the 15th of May, in the 
presence of a large number of the members, at the 
House of the Society in Hanover-square. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Raymond Barker, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society ; and among the company 
present we remarked Lord Braybrooke, Lord Bridport, 
Lord Camoys, Lord Charles Manners, M.P. ; Hon. R. 
H. Clive, M.P.; Hon. Henry W. Wilson, Hon. J. J. 
Carnegie, Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P.; Sir R. P. 
Jodrell, Bart.; Mr. Alcock, M.P. ; Mr. John Bethell, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. W. G. Cavendish, M.P.; Mr. Chad- 
wick, C.B.; Colonel Challoner, Mr. Clavering, Dr. 
Drummond, Mr. Dyer, Mr, Overman, Mr. E. Parkins, 
Mr. Pendarves, M.P.; Mr. Beauchamp Proetor, Prof. 
Sewell, Prof. Simonds, Mr, Slaney, M.P.; Mr. Stans- 
field, M.P.; and Mr. Wilson, of Stowlangtoft, 

Prof. Way commenced his lecture by giving a short 
statement of the circumstances which had led him into 
the train of investigation that had resulted in the 
important facts to which he was again invited by the 
Council to call the attention of the members. About 
two years ago, the Rev. A. Huxtable had stated to him 
that urine, by its passage through certain filtering sub- 
stances, might be so entirely deprived of its colouring 
matter and characteristic odour, as to be rendered in 
every respect, to the senses, as tasteless, inodorous, and 
colourless as spring water. About the same time, Mr. 
Thompson, of Moat Hall, related to him the singular 
effect of soils in arresting the volatile alkali, ammonia, 
when brought in contact with them, Prof. Way was not 
only deeply interested in these statements, but totally un- 
able to account on chemical principles for the effects thus 
simply produced ; and ofso high a degree of importance 
did he consider them, as fertile in a series of new facts, 
which would lead not only to new views of chemical 
combination, under peculiar mechanical conditions, but 
also toa modification of the theory of the mode by which 
manure is reserved in the soil until required as food 
for plants, and to immediate applications in practical 
agriculture ; that he lost no time in verifying these 
results, and in endeavouring to account for their oc- 
currence. As he proceeded in this path of inquiry, 
the new facts, as they rapidly sueceeded each other, were 
such as would have been totally unexpected on the ordi- 
nary principles of combination; and which would 
eventually, he had no doubt, lead to new modes of re- 
garding chemical action when taking place under certain 
mechanical conditions. He had pursued these researches 
with undiminished interest and attention, until at 
length his results were brought to that connected 
and established form in which they could be laid 
with confidence before the Society, and the details 
submitted to the Journal Committee for publication. 
He had the great satisfaction of finding that Mr. Thomp- 
son also had pursued his inquiries on the same subject, 
and would be able to submit the results of his experi- 
ments to the Journal Committee. Carried out inde- 
pendently of each other, as Mr. Thompson’s experiments 
and his own had thus been, it was highly gratifying 
to him to believe that the results obtained in each case 
would be found to be nearly the same, and their truth 
accordingly confirmed in the most satisfactory manner. 
Prof. Way then proceeded to show experimentally the 
power of finely-divided clay soils to abstract the 
colouring matter and smell from logwood water, London 
porter, putrid urine, infusion of Flax, and tank water; 
and to explain the probable manner in which such soils 
decomposed the salts of ammonia, arresting that alkali 
and replacing it by lime; and also by what a beautiful 
provision of Nature the substances valuable as food for 
plants were retained in the soil, while other results of 
such decomposition were allowed to pass through it, one 
of those provisions in the operation of natural laws which 
strikingly arrest the attention of the most inconsiderate, 
and mark the beneficence and wisdom of the Creator, 
of whose works only perfection is the unvarying attri- 
bute. Professor Way then congratulated the Society 
on the manner in which his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had so strongly drawn publie attention to the 
purification of the sewage of towns and the application 
of the manuring matter contained in it to the purposes 
of agriculture. He also referred toa great advantage 
possessed by the plan of upward filtration adopted by 
his Royal Highness for carrying out these important 
national objects, namely, the avoidance of that incrus- 
tation formed on the surface of downward filters by 
sewage water on clay, which retarded in a considerable 
degree the progress of percolation. Professor Way then 
| proceeded to discuss the various conditions under which 
the new principle under consideration was found to 
prevail, and the explanations it furnished in the various 
practical applications connected with irrigation, arti- 
ficial manuring, and sewage or tank water. As these 
details are similar in their character to those which 
formed the subject of the former lecture on the same 
subject, on the 20th of March last, and were fully re- 
ported to our readers in our first publication after that 
date, it will not be necessary to repeat them, The lee- 
ture on this occasion, as on the former, excited the most 
lively interest among the members present, and, at_its 
close, an unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Pro- 
fessor Way for his kindness in repeating the lecture, on 
the motion of the Hon, J. J, Carnegie, seconded hy Sir 
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John Johnstone, who concurred in ‘expressing a hope 
that the Council would make arrangements for the con- 
tinuance of these important lectures, and that Professor 
Way would kindly continue to favour the members 
with their delivery, 

Mr. Crapvwick, referring to the communication made 
to the Society at a preceding meeting from Prince 
Albert, said it must be a matter of satisfaction that the 
direction taken by the studies of such men as Mr. 
Huxtable of ascertaining for the benefit of agriculture 
what the earths would detain, of the matter conveyed in 
solution or suspension by liquid manures, had been 
independently comprehended in the mind of his Royal 
Highness, with yet wider interests, when he had given 
‘his own attention, and had directed the attention of 
the Society to the conversion of the sources of pesti- 
dence into the means of fertility. He (Mr. C.) might 
state to the Society, that his colleagues of the General 
Board of Health, deemed it an event of great import- 
‘ance to their proceedings, that the Society had under 
these high auspices opened practical investigations so 
‘important to the populations of towns as well as of the 
rural districts. The fact must have been in the Prince’s 
‘high view and forecast, that these investigations would 
‘tend to make manifest to the town and the country 
‘their mutual dependence, abate differences, and 
strengthen common interests. His Royal Highness 
would no doubt regard with much interest all 
well directed experiments upon the subject. Under 
the necessities of considering in what way the ma- 
mures which encumbered the worst-conditioned dis- 
‘tricts of towns could be disposed of, he (Mr. Chadwick) 
‘had readall he could find, and enquired as to what 
had been done, not only in this country but in Belgium 
and other countries, especially with the liquid manures, 
‘by horticulturists as well as agriculturists ; he therefore 
felt himself qualified to speak as to the originality of the 
views now propounded by their Professor, It had been 
‘hitherto the general belief that liquid manures were 
merely deposited in the soil in slight suspension, and 
that their effects were transient. In displaying the 
chemical action that took place, and the conversion of 
the manure into the permanent and insoluble form, 
‘which was not to be washed away by the first shower, a 
very serious obstacle to the use of sewer manure had 
een removed, At Liverpool and some other places it 
had been objected, that inasmuch as the sewer manure 
could only be used upon the growing crops, that is to 
say during short periods in the year, enormous reser- 
voir room must be required, and the storage of sewer 
‘water must of course be a nuisance, and therefore it 
‘was argued it must still be thrown into the river. Now 
the Professor, in showing the greater permanence of the 
effect of the manure, had proved that it might be 
applied throughout the whole of the year, with 
no other interruption than the frost. He (Mr. C.) 
could give an instance in corroboration of the Pro- 
fessor’s view. Trials of sewer manure were pro- 
‘moted by Lord Ellesmere on some farms near Man- 
chester, for one year, but notwithstanding eminent 
success the first year, some of the farmers in despair, 
‘or in pet, during the second year would do nothing 
with the land ; to the surprise of all parties, however, 
the fields manured with the liquid manure gave as good 
‘a crop the second year as those which had been 
heavily top-dressed with solid manure, and ‘even as 
those which had been recently dressed. Professor 
Way, in showing the immediate chemical action of 
the manure upon the earth, or of the earth upon 
the manure, had shown how unfounded was the objection 
‘to its application, near the town, arising from the appre- 
hension of the nuisance it must create. He Mr.C. could 
“offer facts in corroboration of the Professor’s conclusion. 
It was found in the distribution of liquid manure, con- 
taining three loads of night soil, in about seven times its 
bulk of water, as a dressing peracre. If such a quantity 
of human feces were spread upon land undiluted, they 
anust be aware what a nuisance it would be for days and 
weeks. Parties were surprised to find, that, within little 
‘more than half an hour, after the delivery of the liquid 
manure upon the land they might pass over it, without 
perceiving what had taken place; and so it was with 
sewer manures, distributed in a high state of decom- 
position. He hoped, however, that it would shortly be 
‘shown how erroneous in an engineering point of 
view was any system of house and town drainage, 
which occasioned the retention of such matter under- 
neath habitations in a state of decomposition (and 
waste), and which did not remove it clear even from 
beneath from so extensive a site as the metropolis 
before it could pass into the state of decomposition. 
Even in its present usual state of delivery the effect 
of the earth upon it, and the immediate suppres- 
sion of smell, was quite remarkable when the ma- 
nure was so applied in the liquid form as to favour the 
‘chemical action of the earth. Persons at the west-end 
were accustomed to complain, and properly, of the 
effluvia arising from the solid manure spread on the 
surface of the parks. This manure, with three or four-fold 
fertilising powers diluted in water, might be applied in 
‘the liquid form early in the morning, and persons passing 
over them soon after would be unable to detect what. 
had taken place. The application of sewer manure might 
even now be proposed as a means of obviating the 
‘Duisance arising from the common methods of manuring 
in such cases. The light opened upon them by the 
Professor’s experiments on the powers of soils 
to detain matters in solution or suspension in 
common water were of the highest order of import- 
auce. Those who had read the older writers on irri- 


gation would be aware how faint was the perception 
of the cause of the different fertilising powers of dif- 
ferent waters, some ascribing them to warmth solely, 
others to rapidity of its motion, and others to the simple 
absorption of the water ; on all this obscurity light was 
now dawning. ‘he researches displayed before them 
had an important bearing on the supply of water to 
towns. He had considered the determination of what 
the earth would detain, of the matter carried into it by 
the fermentation of the surface rain water, so important 
as bearing upon the improvement of the water supply 
of towns, that he had proposed the subject as one for 
the investigation of the new college of chemistry, when 
it was first instituted ; but it was objected that it would 
require the labours of a multitude of chemists. It was 
due to Professor Way to say that he had shown how 
much could be accomplished by the Well directed exer- 
tions of a single hand. In showing how large a propor- 
tion the clays would, by thorough drainage, detain of 
what was good for the land, namely the lime con- 
tained in water, he displayed a valuable quality of 
depuration for the water supplies of towns in arresting 
the ingredients which were bad for them, more 
especially the lime, which rendered water hard, 
which diminished its solvent power for food, ren- 
dered the washing of the skin disagreeable, and the 
washing of clothes, by the increased quantities of 
soap required,” more expensive. He might men- 
tion, for the information of the Society, that the 
investigations conducted under the General Board of 
Health, for the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of towns, strongly displayed the superiority of surface 
drainage waters over well and river waters. Out of 
upwards of 400 different waters, from different places 
and sources, examined under their directions, the 
general results stood thus :—the deep spring or well 
waters were of 20 degrees of hardness; the river 
waters were of 13 degrees of hardness; and the 
land drainage waters were of 5 degrees of hard- 
ness. These last degrees denoted the general rank 
of the land drainage water in relative purity when 
properly collected ; they formed the ground for ex- 
pectation of wide arrangements for the relief of land 
from the surplus water which encumbered it and im- 
peded its fertility, for the service of the town districts 
which required it, and which would return it with 
powers of fertility for the disposal of the agriculturists. 
The researches opened by the Society would serve for 
the guidance of these great processes. 

Mr. Suaney, M.P., thought it very fortunate that his 
colleague, Mr. Chadwick, was present on that occasion, 
to bear his high testimony, as a practical authority on 
every question relating to the sanitary condition of 
towns, to the value of Prof. Way’s researches. As 
Mr.’Chadwick’s coadjutor on the commission relating 
to that enquiry, he (Mr. Slaney) had himself visited 
many towns in the kingdom, so favourably situated for 
drainage, that their fall alone would, by very slight 
direction, carry off the whole of their sewage, which 
would bring great quantities of land throughout the 
country into a state of fertility. He hoped experiments 
would be made on this subject in the mode so clearly 
pointed out by Prof. Way. He (Mr. Slaney) had him- 
self already made such an experiment ona piece of sour 
land of his own in Shropshire, which he had drained, 
subsoiled, comminuted, and mauured ; and the result 
was such a crop for the first time as to excite the 
astonishment of his neighbours. According to the 
principles laid down by Prof. Way, manuring might 
take place at any time throughout the year, excepting 
during the prevalence of frost and rain ; thus increasing 
the wealth and strength of the land, and at the same 
time removing from the poorer classes the immediate 
cause of many of the evils affecting their health and 
comfort. Mr. Slaney then ventured to offer two sug- 
gestions: 1. Whether an instrument, similar to the 
saccharometer for ascertaining the amount of sugar in 
wort, could not be contrived for ascertaining the amount 
of manuring matter in sewage or tank water ; so that 
by a preliminary testing with such an instrument, the 
strength of the liquid manure might be obtained by 
inspection, and the number of gallons or tons at once 
determined, which it would be requisite to apply to a 
certain quantity of soil of the same quality, and for any 
given purpose. 2. Whether the rate could not be 
ascertained, at which equal successive depths of soil 
have the power of taking up manuring matter.—Col. 
Challoner agreed with Mr. Slaney, in hoping that ex- 
periments would be tried on this subject. He 
dwelt on the advantage he had himself already 
derived from the former lecture. He had directed his 
farm-bailiff to collect together the scrapings of his 
yards, the bottom of ditches, peat, and earth ; and he 
had so arranged his tank that every drop of liquid 
manure was caught. He had directed heaps of manure 
to be formed of these substances, with alternate layers 
of clay intervening, which he hoped would arrest the 
manuring matter as it became soluble, and attempted 
to pass through it, and thus obtain for him a much 
larger amount of that valuable substance than he had 
hitherto been able to secure, as the liquid would in that 
case pass out as clear and tasteless as water. A test 
would thus be afforded of the efficiency of the plan, 
which was so simple that any farmer might, by its 
means, avail himself of Prof. Way’s researches, and satisfy 
himself of the correctness of his theory. He himself 
thanked Prof. Way for what he believed would prove a 
future advantage’ to practical agriculture.—Mr. Towers, 
of Weald Hall, stated that he had extensive trials in 
hand, on his estate in Essex, on the application of every 


kind of artificial manure and sewage he could meet with ; 
and he would be happy to receive Professor Way and 
other members of the Society who would favour him 
with a visit, and submit to their inspection the arrange- 
ments he had made for those trials, His land consisted 
of singularly poor soil, in some parts sand and clay, in 
others wholly sand. He conceived the sewage of towns 
to contain untold wealth to the land, if properly deo- 
dorised by charcoal or other substances, and rendered 
in a fit state to be shipped from the place of manufac- 
ture to different ports along the coast of the kingdom. 
He agreed with Mr. Slaney in the necessity for draining, 
subsoiling, and manuring, as preliminaries to good culti- 
vation. He concluded by referring to the experiments 
of his neighbour, Mr. Harvey, in ascertaining the value 
of a mixture of urine and distillery wash, as a liquid 
manure. He had already found it very powerful in its 
operation, but so great a nuisance in its present state as 
to render its application on the Jand inconvenient to his 
neighbours.—The Chairman coneluded the proceedings 
by referring to the arrangements made by the Council 
for the delivery of these lectures ; and the high gratifi- 
cation he had felt in again listening, on that occasion, to 
the important lecture of Professor Way, to whom he 
expressed personally his best thanks, 

Avpit or Accounts.—The half-yearly audit of ac- 
counts was held at the Society’s house, on Friday, the 
17th inst. : present, Colonel Challoner, Mr. Raymond 
Barker, and Mr. Henry Blanshard, on the part of the 
Finance Committee ; with Mr. Thomas Knight, of Ed- 
monton, and Mr, Robert Beman, of Donnington, two 
of the appointed auditors on the part of the Society.— 
The whole of the accounts connected with the half-year 
ending December 31, 1849, having been laid before the 
audit, they were duly examined and certified as correct, 
under the signatures of the auditors then present; the 
total receipts during the half-year (including the balance 
in hand) being 5517/, 12s. 2d., and the total payments 
44741. 11s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand at that date 
of 10437. Os. 5d. 

Specrat Councit.—A Special Council, for agreeing to 
the Report to be made to the ensuing General Meeting 
of the Society, was held on the same day, Mr. Raymond 
Barker, V.P., in the chair. The various topics of 
business transacted by the Council, since the previous 
General Meeting in May, having been taken into con- 
sideration, the Report, on the motion of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., M.P., seconded by Colonel Challoner, 
was finally agreed to, and ordered to be laid by the 
Secretary before the General Meeting, to be held on 
the followiug Wednesday. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the members was 
held at the Society’s House, in Hanover-square, on 
Wednesday last, the 22d of May; Mr. Raymond 
Barker, V.P., succeeded by the Marquis of Downshire, 
President, in the chair. On the motion of Colonel 
Challoner, seconded by Mr. Druce, of Ensham, the 
Duke of Richmond was unanimously elected President 
of the Society for the year ensuing the Exeter meeting 
to be held in July next. Mr. Barker laid before the 
meeting his correspondence with the noble Duke on 
this subject, in which his Grace expressed the satis- 
faction it would give him at all times to obey the call of 
the Society to any station in which they thought it might 
be in his power to aid its laudable objects ; he also ex- 
pressed his regret that temporary indisposition prevented 
the personal attendance he had hoped to give at the 
meeting on that day.—Colonel ers aa in proposing 
the Duke of Richmond to thus fill, for a third time, the 


highest office in the Society, passed a high eulogium on 
the noble Duke’s long devotion to its interests, and to 
his powerful co-operation in promoting, on every occa- 
sion, its welfare, and the successful carrying out of its 
national objects.—On the motion of Lord Camoys, 
seconded by Mr. Brandreth, the Trustees of the Society 


were unanimously re-elected. On the motion of Mr. 
Grantham, seconded by Mr. Dyer, the Vice- Presidents 
of the Society were unanimously re-elected. The 
meeting then proceeded to the election of 25 members of 
Council ; and the Chairman having named Mr. Barugh 
Almack, Mr. T. Knight, and Mr. G. Dyer, as Serutineers, 
who retired with the balloting lists into one of the com- 
mittee rooms, those gentlemen on their return from 
this scrutiny, declared the house-list of the Council, to 
have been unanimously adopted by the meeting, and 
the following 25 members to have been elected on the 
Council for the two years ensuing the Exeter meeting, 
namely, Lord Ashburton, Mr. John Beasley, Mr, Henry 
Blanshard, Mr. French Burke, Lord Camoys, Mr. 
W..G. Cavendish, M.P., Mr. S. Druce, Mr. R. Garrett, 
Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
Mr. Jonas, Mr. Kinder, Mr. Lawes, Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., Hon. Capt. Dudley Pelham, R.N., M.P., 
Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw of London, Mr. Shaw of North- 
ampton, Mr. Sheridan, M.P., Mr. Sillifant, Mr. Slaney, 
M.P., Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. H. S. Thompson, and 
Mr. Jonas Webb. 

Mr. Hudson, the Secretary of the Society, by direction 
of the Chairman, read the following Report from the 
Council. 

REPORT. 

The Council have the satisfaction of reporting to 
the members at their present half-yearly meeting 
the most favourable condition of the Society, at 
the completion of the 12th year from its foundation. 
Although in point of numbers its census is diminished 
by 127 members since the last general meeting, such 
diminution is ina great measure more apparent than 
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real ; for the average number of members periodically 
lost to the Society by death being deducted, the remain- 
ing names removed from the list will be found to be 
those of parties who have joined the Society at its 
country meetings for the local and temporary purposes 
only of the occasion, On the other hand, members of 
@ permanent character, who feel a deeper and more 
general interest in the welfare of the Society and the 
promotion of its national objects, are constantly elected 
into its body, and are gradually increasing its list of 
efficient members. ‘The Society at the present time 
comprises 5261 members, namely, 90 life governors, 
169 annual governors, 627 life members, 4356 annual 
members, aud 19 honorary members. 

The funds of the Society are in a highly satisfactory 
state ; every claim against it has been constantly dis- 
charged as it has become due ; an ample cash balance 
lies available for current purposes in the hands of the 
bankers ; and the invested capital has at length approxi- 
mated to the gross amount of those sums which have 
been received from time to time, since the commence- 
ment of the Society, as compositions for life. The 
arrears of subscription, so long the source of 
trouble to the Finance Committee and of irregu- 
larity to the income of the Society and its means 
of usefulness, have at length, by the persevering 
attention of that Committee, been brought under 
salutary control, and placed in train for final settle- 
ment. The names of defaulters, whose tardy fulfilment 
of their obligations to a Society into which they had vo- 
luntarily entered, and whose unwilling compliance with 
the chartered regulations of the general body, have thus 
Occasioned so much inconvenience to the Society and 
injury to its available income, have been gradually re- 
moved from the list of members, and replaced by the 
names of willing contributors to its funds, who cheer- 
fully acquiesce in a recognition of the validity of general 
laws, enacted, under the charter of the Society, for in- 
discriminate application to all its members, and for 
carrying eut by united efforts the great and useful ob- 
jects of their incorporation. The Council, in dealing 
with this question of arrears, have accordingly felt it 
their bounden duty to the body at large, acting as their 
representatives and the appointed guardians of their 
common interest, to take the most decisive measures for 
bringing the settlement of this long-contested question 
to a final issue, by an appeal to the county courts of the 
kingdom. The administration of the Society being 
situate in London, and various obligations having been in- 
curred within the jurisdiction of the metropolitan courts, 
the Council have commenced their actions by summoning 
to those courts such of their members in and about Lon- 
don as are more than two years in arrear of their sub- 
scription, and who are known, or are found on enquiry, 
to be in circumstances to justify, in their cases, the full 
enforcement of the claims in question. The summonses 
having been issued, the parties, on receiving them, have, 
with a single exception, declined offering any further 
opposition to the legal claim thus made upon them on the 
part of the Society, and have paid into court the whole 
amount of arrears, as well as the costs incurred. In the 
single case referred to, the summons was not answered by 
the defendant’s either discharging the claim or making 
his appearance, and the action accordingly took its 
course ; when His Honour the Judge of the Westminster 
County Court, in which the case came on, having heard 
the grounds on which the action was brought, as well as 
the evidence adduced of due election and membership, 
and having ascertained the powers of the Society con- 
ferred upon it by its charter, at once decided on the 
validity of the Society’s claim, and made a formal order 
of court, that the amount of arrears claimed, with the 
accumulated costs incurred, should be paid by the 
defendant on or before that day week. When the 


* Council shall have thus cleared off the London list of 


arrears they will feel it to be equally their duty to 
proceed in a similar legal manner to summon parties 
resident in the different counties of the kingdom whom 
they shall ascertain to be in a condition fully to meet 
their liabilities, and who by the time of such issuing of 
summons shall have failed to discharge their just obli- 
gations to the Society. The Council, however, having 
now established the principle on which they have sought 
to recover these arrears of subscription, and being thus 
fortified by a judicial decision which leaves no doubt of 
the validity of the claim of the Society against all its 
members, trust that the remaining defaulters will no 
longer evade their obligations, and impose upon the 
Council the invidious task of enforcing the payment of 
these arrears in a court of law—a final appeal as pain- 
ful to the Council to make, as it must be inconvenient 
and derogatory to the parties in arrear to become sub- 
ject to. When the arrear list shall have thus been dis- 
posed of, the income of the Society will lose its ano- 
malous character, and correspond in actual amount to 
the payments due from the willing contributors, of 
which the Society will then consist ; and the funds 
being thus established on a regular basis, the estimated 
income and expenditure of the Society may at all times 
be satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Council have to report the favourable progress 
of the preparations for the country meeting of the 
Society, to be held this yearin the city of Exeter, in 
July, in the week commencing on Monday, the 15th of 
that month, of which the Thursday will, as usual, be the 
principal day of the show. In order, however, to 
meet the wishes of the members and the public, hereto- 
fore so often expressed on this subject, that a longer 
period should be allowed for the due inspection of the 
live stock by all parties attending the meeting than the 
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single day hitherto devoted to that object, the Council 
have decided this year to try, as an experiment, the ex- 
tension of that period to a day and a half—namely, on 
the Thursday, as formerly, and on the Friday from six 
o’clock in the morning till noon, when the stock will be 
at liberty to leave the yard ; the result of which experi- 
ment will be a guide to the Council in their arrange- 
ment for future years. The entries for implements and 
stock for the Exeter meeting promise to be as nu- 
merous as for the previous country meetings of the 
Society ; and the various railway companies have re- 
ceived the application of the Council for concessions in 
favour of the Society’s exhibitors in a spirit no less 
courteous than in former years, and there is every proba- 
bility of an extension, on their part, of privileges no less 
liberal, thus aiding by their powerful co-operation the 
national objects of the Society. The Council have ac- 
cepted from Mr. Slaney, M.P., a renewal of his prizes 
for ploughs to cut out to a certain extent, and to fill in, 
drains ; and from the South Devon Association a sche- 
dule of prizes for their local breed of stock, known as 
the South Hams cattle ; all of which prizes will be open 
to general competition, under the general regulations of 
the Society. The Council have also accepted the kind 
offers of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., and 
Mr. Turner, of Barton, to submit to the members, 
during the period of the Exeter meeting, the construc- 
tion and operation of their catch and water-meadows, 
and to take measures for explaining on the spot, to all 
such visitors as will favour them with their company on 
the occasion, the theory and practice of irrigation in 
Devonshire. Mr. Hamond, of Westacre Hall, in 
Norfolk, has accepted the new appointment of Steward- 
elect of Implements at the Exeter meeting, agreeably 
with the arrangement adopted for the first time this 
year, by which an opportunity will be afforded to the 
junior steward of implements to qualify himself for 
the duties and details of that department; and Mr. 
Jonas, of Ickleton, in Cambridgeshire, has accepted 
the appointment of a steward of cattle, at the country 
meetings of the Society, in the place of Mr. Kinder, 
who, after a long period of valuable services to the 
Society, retires this year by rotation from that office. 
The Council have again resorted to the same mode of 
appointing the judges for implements and stock as that 
of last year—namely, by requesting the members at 
large of the Society to favour them, at or before the 
present general meeting, with the names of parties pro- 
posed by them as judges, and on whose behalf each pro- 
poser shall be ready to certify, on his own personal 
knowledge, that they are in every respect qualified and 
willing to act as judges in the particular classes for 
which they may be respectively recommended, and that 
they are unconnected with any exhibitor of stock or 
maker of implements, and have no direct personal inte- 
rest in the stock exhibited, as breeders of any of the 
animals upon which they may be called upon to adju- 
dicate ; and by referring these nominations to special 
committees, who will select and recommend to the 
Council the most fit persons, in their opinion, to fill 
respectively the office of judge in the particular depart- 
ments and classes of the Show. The Council, however, 
feeling, as they do deeply, how much the character of 
the Society, and the value of its prizes, depend on the 
talent, experience, and integrity of the judges by whom 
the awards are made, and from whose decision there 
is no appeal, are fully sensible of the imperfection 
attendant on all the modes hitherto adopted for their 
nomination, selection, and appointment; and they are 
accordingly most anxious to receive and adopt any 
means that may be suggested to them, by which every 
just cause of suspicion and complaint, on the part of the 
exhibitors, may be obviated for the future. The remote 
position of the Western District, and the strong desire 
to receive and profit by the means of agricultural im- 
provement with which the presence of the Society has 
hitherto been accompanied ; the direct communication 
by railway, from every part of the kingdom, to its dif- 
ferent chief towns, and by sea to convenient ports on 
its northern and southern coasts; the varied agricul- 
tural character of the south-western counties, of which 
that district is comprised ; and the peculiar attractions 
offered to general visitors by the county of Devon alone, 
in which the meeting will be held; are circumstances 
that will no doubt conspire, with the especial and more 
immediate objects of the occasion, in drawing together, 
in the city of Exeter, a very large and interesting 
meeting. The parties composing this numerous as- 
semblage, by their personal communication and inter- 
change of sentiment on topics of practical agriculture, 
will be enabled to promote among themselves a spirit of 
inquiry by mutual comparison of local systems and their 
results, and at the close of the meeting will carry back 
to their different neighbouring or distant residences 
throughout the country, that conviction of the necessity 
of the strictest economy of time and means, in every 
department of husbandry, which will lead;to the adop- 
tion of modes of management by which the most 
effective results may, in every case, be obtained at the 
least expenditure of time and money: a mutual con- 
ference on topics of deep practical interest to the agri- 
cultural community, which it has been one of the great 
objects of the Society to recommend and promote, 
through the medium of its country meetings. 

The Council have accepted the invitation of the royal 
commission for the exhibition of the works of industry 
of all nations in 1851, to hold a show of cattle in Hyde 
Park in that year; but finding that the royal commission 
have included in the arrangements for their own ex- 
hibition a department for agricultural implements, the 


Council, with a view of not interfering with this depart- 
ment of the royal exhibition, have resolved to omit the 
implement portion of the Society’s show in 1851, and to 
confine their exertions entirely to their show of cattle, 
as invited by the royal commission, and to take every 
means to render that show interesting as an exhibition 
of breeding stock. In order to meet this new arrange- 
ment for the year 1851, the Council have re-adjusted 
accordingly their districts for the country meetings of 
the ensuing four years, and have agreed to the following 
rotation :— 

1851, Middlesex District, consisting of the county of Middlesex, 

1852, South-Eastern District, comprising the counties of Kent, 

Surrey, and Sussex, 

1853, South-Wales District, comprising the whole of South 
Wales, with the addition of the counties of Qloucester,, 
Hereford, Monmouth, and Worcester. 

1854, East-Midland District, comprising the counties of 
Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Rutland, 

The Council trust that, as so large a portion of the 
country members of the Society, from every part of the 
kingdom, will probably visit London next year, the 
circumstance of the Society’s show of cattle being held 
in Hyde-park will meet the wishes of a great majority 
of its body, and promote the general objects of the 
whole ; while the postponement of the Society’s accus- 
tomed country show for one year, in the pre.arranged 
rotation of districts, will prevent any failure that might 
probably occur in holding it at a time when another ex. 
hibition will be drawing public attention, in an especial 
manner, to the metropolis. 

The Council have received from the Chemical Com- 
mittee the annual report of Professor Way, the Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Society, on the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the chemical investigations in his laboratory, 
of which the results will be published in the Society’s 
Journal; and on the great increase, within the last 
quarter, of chemical ahalyses required for agricultural 
purposes by members of the Society. The Council 
have adopted, on the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee, the following subjects for investigation during 
the ensuing 12 months: 

1, The continuation of the investigation into the absorptive 

properties of soils, including clays. 

2. The nutritive properties of the Grasses. 

3. The agricultural properties of the chalks and marls, 

4, The chemical properties of water, with a view to its effects 

on irrigation, and on the health of animals. 

The members have already been favoured by Prof. Way 
with three very interesting lectures during the present 
year : the first, on Guano, and on that extensive adul- 
teration at present prevailing in it, which entails so 
great a disappointment and pecuniary loss on the farmer 
who purchases the spurious article ; the second, on the 
absorptive powers of soil in reference to manure, 
when a new faculty in certain soils was experimentally 
elucidated, by which manuring matter is arrested by 
them from liquids, and retained in intimate combination 
until required as food for plants ; the third, on butter 
and cheese-making. In consequence of the great 
interest excited by Prof. Way’s second lecture, he 
kindly consented to repeat its delivery, previously to 
laying before the Journal Committee the full details 
connected with the history of the important discovery 
to which it had reference, and the experimental re- 
searches by which the truth of that discovery has been 
extended and confirmed. 

The Council have been honoured by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert with communications on the result 
of an attempt to naturalise a hardy and prolific race of 
sheep from Thibet at her Majesty’s farm at Osborn 3 
and on a plan for turning the sewage of towns into a 
source of national wealth by its application to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. They have also been favoured by 
the Earl Grey, H.M.’s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, with a communication on 
asphaltic manure from Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dun- 
donald, Commander of H.M.’s Naval Forces on the 
West Indian Station. 

The Council, in conclusion, beg to remind the mem- 
bers of the Society of their privilege to attend the 
weekly meetings of the Council ; the first Wednesday, 
however, of the month being excepted, when only the 
legislative business of the Society is under consider- 
ation, and the admission is consequently confined to 
members of Council and Governors. At the weekly 
meetings discussions take place on the communication 
of personal experience on topics of practical interest in 
agriculture ; and on those occasions the presence and 
co-operation of the members generally of the Society 
are at all times desired and esteemed as a favour by the 
Council. 

By order of the Council, James Hunson, Secretary. 

On the motion of Sir Hugh Richard Hoare, Bart., 
seconded by Mr. Barugh Almack, this report was unar 
nimously adopted by the meeting. 

The Marquis of Downshire, the President, then took 
the chair, when Colonel Challoner, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, proceeded to lay before the meeting 
the report of the Auditors, and to make a few remarks 
on the state of the arrears of subscription, and the 
means of recovering them, agreeably with the special 
orders of the Council. He took that oppor- 
tunity of referring to the satisfactory arrange- 
ments of the documents of the Society, placed by 
the Byé-laws under the charge and custody of 
the Secretary, by which every portion of the cor- 
respondence could at once be produced which had 
taken place at any time with members against whom 
actions were brought in the County Courts, and alljother 
documentary evidence required ‘in court to establish the 
due election and membership of any defaulter under 
those circumstances. The advantage of this arrange. 
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ment and ready production of papers had already proved 
of high value mn each case, and led to the payments of 
arrears claimed. After the decision in the Westminster 
County Court, he thought there would now be no doubt 
of the Society’s claims, or of the necessity of the Council 
enforcing them. 

On the motion of Colonel Challoner, seconded by Mr. 
Thomas Rowlandson, the best thanks of the meeting 
were voted unanimously to the auditors, for their care 
in auditing the Society’s accounts. Mr. Knight re- 
turned thanks, He had the satisfaction of informing 
the members that the accounts of the Society were so 
admirably kept, that there was not the slightest trouble 
in comprehending or examining them ; on the contrary, 
that the auditors found it a pleasing task to audit them. 

On the motion of Mr. Raymond Barker, ‘seconded 
by Mr. Fisher Hobbs, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Prof. Way, for the kind manner in which he had taken 
the trouble of delivering three valuable lectures to the 
members during the present year, Mr. Barker having 
expressed his sense of the great scientific value of those 
lectures, and Mr. Fisher Hobbs having borne his testi- 
mony to their great practical utility, the noble President 
put the question from the chair, with his special amend- 
ment that the thanks offered should be “cordial ”’ 
ones, and the motion was carried unanimously.—Prof. 
Way returned thanks ; expressing the gratification that 
it gave him to find that his application of science to the 
purposes of agriculture were approved by the practical 
farmers of the country, of which on that occasion Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs might be regarded as the representative. 
Tt would always give him pleasure, whether officially 
connected or not with the Society, to aid in the advance- 
ment of the great art they were that day met together 
to support. 

On the motion of Lord Camoys, seconded by Sir 
Richard P. Joddrell, Bart., the thanks of the meeting 
were voted unanimously to the President. The Marquis 
of Downshire acknowledged the compliment paid to 
him, and expressed the warm interest he felt in pro- 
moting the great objects of the Society, although distant 
engagements so frequently prevented his due at- 
tendance at its meetings. His lordship took that 
opportunity of stating to the members the result of his 
trials of azotised manure, and the great success attend- 
ing its application. 


Miscellaneous. 

Rapid Butter-making.— The new American churn, 
patented in England, which was exhibited at the 
Mansion-house on Easter Monday, was again shown, a 
few days since, at the Ship Tavern, Water-lane, Tower- 
street, in presence of several gentlemen connected with 
the butter trade, and Dr. Ryan, of the Polytechnic 
Institution, when from four quarts of cream and two 
quarts of London sweet milk it produced 5 lbs. of butter 
of excellent quality and flavour. The result elicited 
unqualified approbation from the gentlemen present. 

On the Growth of Oats.—Knowing that before grain 
ripens, much of its nutritive power remains in the stem, 
and having this urpropitious climate to deal with, it 
occurred to me that, if Oats were cut and made into 
hay some six weeks before the ripening of the grain, I 
should have a valuable product, avoid the risks of a 
late harvest, get the crop off the land in time to sow a 
second, or stolen crop, and last, but not least, make a 
larger money return from my Oat crop than if I allowed 
the grain to ripen. J therefore cut a certain acreage 
of Oats before any part of the straw ceased to be green 
and succulent; it was made into hay, not as hay is 
generally made, by exposing it to the bleaching and de- 
structive action of sun and rain, but by putting it up 
into small stooks, as is done when the grain is ripe. It 
thus dried without exposure. This Oat-hay was (of 
course not threshed) given ‘in the winter to sheep, 
cattle, and horses, and put in their racks side by side 
with the best Clover-hay. The animals invariably pre- 
ferred it to the Clover-hay, leaving that untouched ; 
they throve well upon the Oat-hay ; and its high nutri- 
tive power is confirmed by chemical analysis. I care- 
fully weighed from the same field a like acreage of 
ripened Oats and its straw, and the money produce of 


both kinds is as follows per Scotch acre ; 

An acre of ripened Oats gave 36 bushels of Oats, pre- 
sent value, say 2s, per bushel ... ae cee Pre, 

150 stones of straw, at 24 lbs, to the stone, 3d, 


one 


Deduct cost of threshing 


Net value of the acre Ps £ 


An acre of unripe Oats gave 205 stone of hay, at 
241bs. to the stone, worth more than hay, which is 
sold here at 10d. per stone ; say 205 stones, at 10d. 8 10 10 

This leaves an increased product of 3/. 8s. 4d. over that 

of the ripened Oats ; in addition to which I saved all 

the risk of a bad harvest, and cleared the ground in 
good time to put ina second crop. To those who wish 
to try this plan, I would recommend winter Vetches for 
the stolen or second crop, as I have proved they stand 
our winters without injury. Martyn W. Roberts, Tor- 
lundy, Fort William, N.B., April 17, 1850,in Farmer's 

Herald. 

Education of Agricultural Labourers.—Now, on this 
point, I have no hesitation in speaking out, on the 
knowledge of cases;that have come within my observation, 

sto the character and conduct of those who have left 
the school here, which has now been open nearly eight 
years ; many who had been at shool for some time have 
now left, and are gone to different employments ; some 
as domestic servants, and others in the usual employ- 
ments of agricultural life; some .as apprentices to 
trades ; and I can affirm most conscientiously, that those 


who have ‘remained longest in school, make fthe best 
servants, remain longest in their places, show more of 
personal respect to their superiors, have a feeling for 
greater physical comforts, and are in “every social 
relation better and happier by the education which they 
have received. Rev. Ht. Dawes, in his Remarks on the 
Educational Plans of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


Calendar of Operations. 
MAY. 

Sussex Farm, May 20.—Wheat, on wet clay soils, looks 
yellow and sickly, but on dry land it looks tolerably well; Oate 
also begin to look rather blue ; Barley looks more healthy, but 
is partly destroyed by the wireworm. The seeds intended to 
be cut for hay have the appearance of an average crop; the 
Potatoes come up regular, and as yet no appearance of being 
injured by the late frosts. The Hop bines grow slowly, but 
there are no signs of any damage being done as yet; a few fine 
days of sunshine would put everything a-going again. We have 
commenced to-day, as we have part of the ground ready to 
drill, dung, and sow Swedes, and, if time, we shall be engaged 
preparing the land and sowing for sometime. The kinds we 
sow are principally Skirving’s and purple-top, with a few of 
green-top and Laing’s Swedes when too wet to sow Turnips, 
We shall plough Grass land, and sow Rape for autumn seeds 
for the sheep. Men are engaged turning up dung in the cattle 
yards, filling and spreading dung for the Swedes, hoeing Pota- 
toes and Beans, and chopping and loosening earth round the 
Hop hills, Women are engaged hoeing Beans and Potatoes 
and pulling Thistles and Docks out of Wheat, J. B, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Curcory : JC W. On deeply cultivated, well-tilled and manured 
and clean land of somewhat clayey nature, sow now 4 lbs. of 
seed per acre in shallow rows 12 inches apart. They will be 
up towards the end of June, and must be singled out 8 inches 
apart, and hoed clean at intervals during the summer, and 
taken up in November, 

Corn Laws: JB., JN. The article on this subject must be de- 
clined ; with thanks. 

Grass Sreps : An Old Sub. Your question cannot have reached 
us, unless it is that answered to ‘‘G. A,” at page 286, 

Hysrip GuINEA-FOWL: Sylvanus, There are such things as 
hybrids between the guinea-towl and the domestic fowl, but 
they are extremely rare. Two such were lately living, and 
may still be alive, in the possession of the London Zoological 
Society, in the Regent’s-park ; and an account of two others, 
bred in America, that were surviving at the time the report 
was made, is given in the ‘‘ Annals of Natural History,” 
vol. xix., p. 210, by Dr. S. G. Morton, They have all proved 
barren monsters, of uncertain sex, with the male characters 
predominating, On what evidence does the friend of ‘ Syl- 
vanus” believe that his chickens are similar hybrids ? Please 
let him describe them. They would be greatly valued by sup- 
porters of the ‘‘ Vastigiarian” theory, who would rely much 
on the possibility of such crosses founding a new race, and on 
whose minds the long-recorded list of sterile mules seems to 
make no impression. D. 

Manurz : JB F. Two ewt. of superphosphates mixed with two 
ewt. of guano will be an admirable manure for an acre of 
Swedes, ‘‘ Hillyard on Practical Farming and Grazing ” 


is a good book on the subject you name. 

Nertine : VA. We have used the tar-twine netting, costing 
about 4d, per yard, The labour of shifting is much less than 
hurdles, They will last two years, and with mending, a third. 
Cocoa-nut fibre is spoken well of. 


SH#arkets. 


We do not know it, 


COVENT GARDEN, May 25, 

Vegetables are well supplied. Strawberries and Hothouse 
Grapes are both more plentiful, and the same may be said of 
Pine-applee. Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges 
and Lemons sufficient for thedemand, Young Carrots and Tur- 
nips may be had at from 64d, to 2s. 6d.a bunch ; some green Peas 
of good quality have been supplied from Cornwall and France, 
Frame Potatoes fetch from 1s. to 2s. per pound. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms. French Beans, Asparagus, and Rhubarb are plentiful. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Bignonia 
venusta, Primulas, Cinerarias, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, 
Epacrises, Acacias, Lilacs, Pinks, Carnations, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 10s Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
Grapes,hothouse,p.!b.,5s to 10s per 100, 5s to 12s 
Portugal, p. lb., 9d to 1s | Almonds, per peck, 68 
Strawberries, per 0z.,4d to 1s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Gooseberries, green, per half} Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 28 

sieve, 5s to 7s p. bush., 16s to 248 
Apricots,green,p:pottle,8d tols | Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 20s to 228 

— per 100, 6s to 12s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 


Lemons, per dvz,, 1s to 2s 


Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


VEGETABLES. 


FrenchBeans, p.100,2s6dto3séd 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 6s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 3d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 3s 
Broccoli,p.doz. bundl.,, 68 to 12s 
Greens, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— per cwt., 3s to 7s 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
frame, per lb., 1s to 2s 
Turnips, p.doz.bun., 2s 6d to 48 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 2s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., 5dto 7d 
Spinach p. sieve, 9d 


Onions, p. bushel, 7s to 9s 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Shallots, per Ib., 8d to 1s 
Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.se., Zd to 1s 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 3d to 6d 
Mushrooms, p. pot,, 9d tols 


| Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 


to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 28 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d. to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p. doz, bunches, 
6d to 9d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl,, 1s to 48 


POTATOES.—SovutHwark, May 20, | 
The Committee report that the market is very moderately 
supplied with good English Potatoes, consequently high 
prices are obtained for anything that is of good quality. 
Foreign Potatoes are rather short, but are not selling at much 


advance. 
gents, 120s. to 140s. 


whites, 45s, to 50s,; French whites, 40s. to 70s. ; 


The following are this day’s quotations :—York Re- 
per ton; Scotch cups, 65s. to 75s. ; ditto 


Rhenish 


do., 50s. to 70s.; Belgian do., 50s, to 65s. ; Dutch, 40s. to 50s. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, May 23, 


Prime Meadow Hay 66s to 74s 
Inferior ditto... ... 54 63 
Rowen ... ss 50 60 
New Hay 


eee — 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s 
Inferior ditto.., ... 55 68 
New Hay <q, 3205 = 
Old Clover ... ... 80 86 


Clover... sn 65s to 848 
New Olover ... «. — - 
SGEAW cute apes gas ee 28 

J. CooPEes. 


CumsrRLAND MARKET, May 23. 


o. 7Osto 755 
_ tot agigelniag 
JosHua BAKER. 


Inferior ... ... 
New Clover ... 
Straw 


WHITECHAPEL, May 23, 


65s to 708 
55 60 


84 


Fine Old Hay 
[Inferior ditto 
New Hay 


Old Clover ;.. 5 


New Clover .,. 
Inferior ditto... 
Straw 1... we 


May 25, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, May 20. 

The supply of Beasts is large and quality good. As usual ¢ 
Whit Monday the demand is small, consequently lower a 
are submitted to, There is a considerable increase in the 
supply of Sheep and Lambs, which causes a dull trade for 
them. Sheep in the wool are now quite out of season, we 
therefore cease to quote them. Good Calves are freely sold at 
4s.; but second-rate meet with a dull sale, From Germany 
aad ye are al Bee, 650 Sheep, and 96 Calves; 
r pain, eep; from Scotland, 5' . 
from Norfolk and Suftlk, WMA Ss 

Perat.of8lba—s d 6 d 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. «3B Oto3 4 
Best Short-horns 210—3 0 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 8 
Best Downs and 


Per st.of 8lbs—8 d 6 d 

Best Long-wools . 

Ditto Shorn _... 8 

Ewes & 2d quality 

Tee Biome 

m «ad fane 

Half-breds  ... .. =... Calves: soe ose ove 2 LO —&. O 
Ditto Shorn +. 8 8—810! Pigs ... .. .. 8 O—4 0 
Beasts, 3571; Sheepand Lambs, 26,230; Calves,176; Pigs, 388, 

Fuipay, May 24, 

The supply of Beasts is smaller, but quite adequate to the 
demand ; no higher prices can be quoted. We have also a less 
number of Sheep, but only in very few instances is more money 
obtained. Lambs are still plentiful; however, trade is more 
cheerful for choice ones, but middling quality are very unsale- 
able. Good Calves are readily sold at an advance of about 2d. 
per 8lbs. From Holland and Germany there are 6 Beasts, 
710 Sheep, and 103 Calves; from Scotland, 240 Beasts; and 
116 Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here~ Best Long-wools. .., 

fords, &c. .. 83 0to3 4] Ditto Shorn  .., 8 
Best Short-horns 210—~—3 0| Ewes &2dquality ... 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 8| DittoShorn .., 210— 
Best Downs and Lambs... «. 

Half-breds .., .., — ... | Calves... «.. 
Ditto Shorn ...3 8—310| Pigs .. .. ..8 0 
Beasts, 615; Sheep and Lambs, 10,020; Calves, 347; Pigs, 360, 


COAL MARKET.—Frimay, May 24. 
Buddle’s West Hartley, 138.; Tanfield Moor, 13s.; Wallsend 
Braddy|l’s Hetton, 15s, 3d. ; Wallsend Haswell, 16s. 6d.; Walls. 
end Lambton, lds, 9d, ; Wallsend Tees, 16s, 


HOPS.—Fauipay, May 24. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmrirH report that the market con- 
tinues very firm, It is reported that the bine continues to pro. 
gress, but is still backward and uneven. Very little doing on 
the duty, which is still estimated at 150,000U. 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, May 20.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage samples to this morning’s market was moderate ; 
nevertheless, it was necessary to submit to a decline of 1s. per 
qr. upon the prices of this day se’anight, before any progress 
cou'd be made in selling. Foreign is held nominally at the 
rates of last week, but a similar reduction would in many in- 
stances have been accepted to have effected sales.—Our quo~ 
tations for Barley, Beans, and Peas, are fully supported.— 
Oats area slow sale, but not cheaper.—The Flour trade is 
heavy. 
BRITISH PER IMPEBIAL QUARTER. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|/40—44/Red ...... 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—47| Red ...... 
Talavera , 
Lincoln, & 


8. 8. 8. 
37—39 
39—AL 


36—89 


22—25 
19—22 


--|15—19 
«.|12—16 
12—16 
18—20 


2A—27 


— Norfolk, 

— Foreign 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s t 

— Foreign..,..,Grinding an 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire 
Irish 


— ween peewee peseeereeneens 


Poland and Brew] \4—18/|Feed ... 
YS ccecsevenceeenseveceessaversees nasi ee toei ores 19—21| Foreign 

Rye-meal, foreign . per ton} 51.—6/ 

Beans, Mazagan 
— Pigeon... 
— Foreign ... 

Peas, white, Esse 

M 


.263 — 363... Winds 
.. Small|24—36] Egyptian|20—22 
.Boilers|23—26| Suffolk |24—28 
,-. Grey }22—24| Foreign |19—28 

Maize ......, de Ga a ipaheb ool aspvar .. White|24—28|Y¥ ellow...|24—27 

Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|33—37 

Suffolk ....sceseevee Ncaaeanesteaeaeee ditto|28—33]| Norfolk |28—33 

— Foreign oc... qiseraed per barrel|20—24| Per sack|28—33 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,12980 aks; Wheat,| Barley, ; Malt | Oats. ; Beans. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. 
» 3064 914 | 8056 | 1155 474 


— ake ) eee 25 
Foreign 10740 5100 — (15259 744 
Fripax, May 24.—There has been a fair arrival of foreign 
Oats during the week, but the supplies of all other grain are 
moderate. This morning’s market was thinly attended, and 
business in all descriptions of corn was very restricted. Wheat 
was held at the nominal prices of Monday last, but to have 
forced sales some reduction must have been submitted to.— 
Barley, Beans, and Peas are y ) 
trade is heavy, and late rates barely supported for inferior 
samples,—French Flour is a slow sale, and 1s. per sack 
cheaper.—Floating cargoes of Galatz corn arrived on the 
coast would fetch 33s. to 34s,, cost, freight, and insurance.— 
During this week the temperature has been higher, with a 
varying wind and warm showers, which have forced vegetation 
and improved the appearance of the country. 
ARBIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
2580 570 60 


7830 1620 19550 
WHEAT. |BABLEY.; Oats.) RYE. 


38s 5d) 22slld|15s 34/20s 8d} 233 9d 
37 10 8 |15 8 j21 6 3 9 
37 1 15 0 |21 8 
36 11 0 |14 7 |19 11 
38 0 0 {15 3 /}19 1 

5 

4 


Longpod 


unaltered in value.—The Oat 


Flour, 
2240 sacks 


— bris, 
BEANS, ; PEAS, 


26s 3d 
249 


Foreign ... 
IMPEBIAL 


39. 7 15 6 }21 7 
Aggreg. Aver. | 388 0 15 1/20 9 
Duties on Fo. | ——~———| ————_ 
reign Grain 1 a * 1 0 1 ne ies 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks 
Prices, j|APR, 13,|APR. 20.) APB. 27.) May 4. May 11.;May 18, 


39s 7a eee 
38 5 — 

38 0 

37 10 

87 1 

36 11 


Fripax, Max 24.—The receipts into this port, 
from Ireland, since Monday last are still very 
small, and beyond 7000 qrs. of foreign Wheat, the arrivals from 
abroad are only moderate. At our market this morning a 
decided feeling of indifference almost generally prevailed. All 
descriptions of Wheat were excessively dull of sale, and indis~ 
criminately depressed in value 1d, to 2d. per 70 Ibs, from our 
last quotations. Barley, Beans, and Peas commanded less 
attention, and were rather cheaper. Oats, of which scarcely 
any remain here, advanced 44, per 70 lbs, 


LIvERPOOL, 
coastwise and 


21—1850.] 


DALSTON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, i 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 

structed by Mr. J. Smith, in consequence of the premises 
being required by the London and Birmingham West-India 
Dock Junction Railway Company, to sell by Auction, on the 
premises, Dalston, Middlesex, on MONDAY, May 27, and 
following day, at 12 o’clock each day, the valuable @REEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, consisting of choice Azalea indica, Erica, 
Bpacris, Boronia, Burchelias, Diosma, Pimelea, Erythrina, 
Kennedya, Metrosideros, Fabiana, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums, Lobelias, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
Cupheas, Myrtles, Hydrangea, Alstroemerias, Cactus, Gar- 
denias, Clianthus, Dahlias, Clematis, Jasmine, Aloes, Brooms, 
Roses, Magnolia grandiflora, &e.—May be viewed two days 
prior to the sale. Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises, at the Shop in Covent-arden, of the 
pee Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BROOK.STREET, UPPER CLAPTON, ‘ 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will submit 
to public competition by Auction, on the premises, Mr. 
Batten’s Nursery, Brook-street, Upper Clapton, on THURS- 
DAY, May 30, at 3 for 4 o’clock, precisely, a rich bed of 
TULIPS, about 120 rows, the property of an Amateur,—May 
be viewed prior to the sale. Catalogues had of the principal 
Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 
TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on WED- 
NESDAY, May 29th; THURSDAY, 30th; and FRIDAY, 31st, 
about 1000 first-rate DAHLIAS; also the newest varieties of 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Geraniums, Heartsease, Climbing Roses, 
plants in bloom, and a variety of bedding plants.—May be 
viewed the morning of sale. Catalogues had at the Mart, and 
of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


R. BATEMAN’S CELEBRATED COLLECTION 
OF ORCHIDS,—The Committee for providing a Church, 
Parsonage, and Schools in the wild, populous, and neglected 
district of Biddulph Moor, are happy to inform the growers of 
Orchidaceous Plants, that Mr. Bateman, in promotion of this 
important object, has generously placed at their disposal about 
400 of his SPECIMEN PLANTS, among which will be found 
nearly all the rarest and most beautiful species at present in 
cultivation. These will be submitted for unreserved sale by 
Mr. STEVENS, at his Great Room, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on TUESDAY, the 11th day of June, on the moruing 
of which day they will be on view. Catalogues are preparing, 
and will be ready in a few days, when they may be had on ap- 
plication to the Auctioneer, or from either of the Secretaries, 
who wiil be happy to give any additional information respect- 
ing the projected Church, &c. 
Rey. Epwarp Witson, Buglawton, near Congleton, 
Rey. Joun Surciirre, Oatlands, ditto, 
May 25th. Hon. Secretaries 


M R, ALEXANDER will Sell by Auction, on the 
premises, North-street, Poplar, on TUESDAY, May 28, 
at 12 o’clock, a choice Collection of TULIPS, the property of 
Mr. Dank, who is declining their cultivation, comprising Lady 
Stanley, Louis XVI., Brulante Eclatante (Betrel), Strong’s 
King, Camuse de Craix, Thalia, Brown’s Ulysses, Duke of 
Devonshire, Jeffery’s Rose Elizabeth, Lila’s Grand Vase, 
Sharpe’s Victoria, Midway new, Eclipse new, Don Cossack 
(Biz, ex. ex.), Dangerous new, Samson, Water Witch, wc. ; 
also many new broke flowers only in this co lection, together 
with the stage, with cloth, patent pulleys, rollers, &c. May 
be viewed two days prior to sale; Catalogues had on the pre- 
mises, the ‘‘ City of Canton,” Poplar, ‘‘ White Swan,” West 
Ham, and of the Auctioneer, Shacklewell, near London. 


THE ERECTIONS OF THREE GREENHOUSES, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, &c. 

R. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the 

premises, King’s-rd,, Chelsea,“opposite Cremorne Gardens, 
on TUESDAY, May 28, at 2 o’clock precisely, by order of Messrs 
Dennis (the lease of the Premises being expired), 3000 GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, comprising Camellias, Geraniums, &c., 
finely in bloom, Also a quantity of Plants for Bedding out, 
consisting of Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, &c,, in choice 
variety. With other Miscellaneous Nursery Stock, May be 
viewed one day prior to the sale. Catalogues had at the usual 
Seed Shops, on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton 
Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


STOVE CLIMBERS, GERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, DAHLIAS, 
AND BEDDING PLANTS GENERALLY. 
M R. HASLAM will sell as above, at the Auction 
Mart, on FRIDAY, May 31.—Catalogues to be had at the 
Mart, and of the Auctioneer, South Essex Nurseries, Epping. 
WATER-CRESSES. 
f oe BE LET, half an acre of recently-planted 
WATER-CRESSES (Spring Water), capable of being in- 
creased to an acre or more, within 8 miles of London, near two 
lines of Railway. The Advertiser would not object to engage 
an industrious Mai on weekly wages and a share in the profits, 
to one who understood the growing of Water-cresses,— Address 
or apply to Mr. Witson, 24, Conduit-st., Regent-st., London. 
TO MAWKET GARDENERS, 
Te BE LET ON LEASE, with immediate posses- 
sion, a desirable MARKET GARDEN, situate at Turnham- 
green, near the high road, containing upwards of 16 Acres, 
with good House and Offices, To a tenant of undoubted re- 
sponsibility, the extensive and valuable stock of Trees, Shrubs, 
and Bushes will be included in the Letting, and Scheduled in 
the Lease.—Apply to Mr. W. 8. ParErson, Solicitor, 7, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London, 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large ‘columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free, Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 


mate SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
aud substance, at the same prices as atthe works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiting large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, COGAN 
and Oo., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 


335 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA. 


per square’foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand | RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, These Pipes are well adapted 


feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Heruey and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 

MPORTANT TO HORLICULTURISTS. — The 

great number of inquiries for a description of the REGIS- 

TERED STRAWBERRY and MELON TILES, renders it 
impossible for the inventor to answer each application sepa- 
rately, and he therefore now introduces a wood engraving of 
two of them, forming a pair, which he hopes will suffice to 
give an idea of their construction and mode of using them, 


TWO STRAWBERRY TILES FORMING A PAIR. 

These Tiles are now being extensively used, and have been 
highly approved of by some of the highest standing in the 
Horticultural world—in confirmation of which the reader is 
referred to the published testimonial which appeared in the 
Ist page of this Paper of last week. An illustrated Pamphlet, 
with further particulars, can be had, on sending three postage 
stamps to the inventor, Mr. JoHn Roserts, 34, Eastcheap, 
City, London, 


for watering Gardens, conveying Liquid Manure, for Breweries 
Gas Fittings, Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly 
sound WATERPROOF and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. Hot 
Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing is 
required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently flexible in all temperatures, and are 
therefore particularly suitable for Fire-Engines ; and from their 
not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying hot or 
cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like purposes. 
Being extremely portable, stowing closely without danger of 
injury, resisting the influence of climate, insects, and vermin, 
frequently so injurious to such articles on board ship, and re. 
taining their virtues though long out of use, render them par- 
ticularly adapted for exportation. 

N.B.—VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 
fitted with Roses, Jets, and Branches, complete, with Union 
Joints, ready to attach to Water Cisterns. 

“All letters or Orders addressed to J, L. H. at the Manufac- 
tory and Warehouse, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 
will meet with immediate attention, 

A, represents the Union-joint, for effecting the i 
between the Hose-reel and the Tank, or El aaa 


B, the Box, for containing any small tools required, 


Gi SERENSON and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
\J London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&ec., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

8. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that attheir Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER-CLOSETS 
¢ and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluvia Traps ever invented. A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
got rid of. It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of efiluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vulcanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles,no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets, All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen and tested.— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging.— 
Waterloo House, King’s Road, Chelsea, near the Bridge. 


NOTICE. 
NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
Cory.—The first experiment with the New American 
Churn and the Old Suffolk Churn at Benacre Hall Farm, 
10th May, 1850. From 13 quarts of Cream by the American 
Churn produced 11 Ibs. 3 oz. of Butter in 12 minutes, From 
18 quarts of Cream by the Old Suffolk Churn, produced 133 1bs, 
of Butter in 30 minutes, being 1 oz. of Butter more to each 
quart of Cream of the’same quality in favour of the American 
Se Cenernes SmitH, Bailiff to Sir Thomas Gooch, 
art. 

Apply'to Messrs. Key and MitcHety’s Depot for Patented 
and other new and useful Inventions, 97, Newgate-street; and 
Branch Establishment, 229, Blackfriars-road. 

Parties infringing rigorously prosecuted. 


RS. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 

their various fittings. With these Hoes aman or lad can 
hoe from two to three acres of Wheat, Beans, &c., daily, the 
tines being made with movable shares and adapted either for 
Stirring or hoeing. Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depositors 
each, Wheel-Dibbles for all corn, Mangold, Carrots, Turnips, 
&e. Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing Implenvents for dropping 
seed at defined intervals in the seams of the plough, or in pressed 
land, or in drills. A Prospectus and Lecture on Seeding sent 
gratis on application to Messrs Duraur and Co., Agricultural 
Depot, 21, Red-lion-square, Holborn, London, ‘The above 
Dibbles received the prize given by the Royal Agricultural 
| Society at Norwich, 


: SSS = 
J. L, Hancock invites atten tion of parties using long lengths 
of the Flexible Garden Hose, to his SELF-ACTING HOSE 
PIPE REEL, which is found a most convenient machine for 
winding up and conveying away the Hose when out of use. 


—— 


(ALVANISED WIRE GAME NE®TING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 


feet wide. 


D< > 
T3355 ete? 
Gaivan- Japanned 
ised, Tron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd, 
2-inch ,, strong 9 a Pe 64. a9 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, ae a 9 pa 
lj-inch ,, light 7 ae gees Gk 
lg-inch ,, strong FS 10 % 8 ” 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, ones 11 


“- ” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
berough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


PROTECTION. 


u Ani 


Giese AND EFFECTIVE FENCE AGAINST 
HARES AND RABBITS.—Iron Wire Netting of various 
patterns, to exclude the smallest Rabbits, in coils of 50, 100, or 
any given numberof yards, at prices varying from 4d.-to 1s. per 
yardtrun. Aviary Net at/proportionate prices, None sent out 
without at least two coats of the best Anti-corrosive Paint, 
Testimonials of the highest and most respectable character, 
received during the last 18 years, enable the Advertiser to 
speak with confidence as to the excellence of the arlicle.—Apply 
to Mr. SamuezL TayLor, Barnwood, near Gloucester; or to 
Ropert Woopcock. at the Manufactory, Stoke Ferry, Norfoik, 


NO NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifung water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked, 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyanee of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


BY HER MAJESTY’S 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS 


AND UPWARDS. 


A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT 


FOR 


FUMIGATING GREENHOUSES, 
STOVES, AND FRAMES, 


OR 


SHRUBS AND FLOWERS, IN THE OPEN AIR, 


Without injuring the most delicate plant ; 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
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DELIVERING THE SMOKE COOL, IN & 
DENSE MASS, 


And effecting a great saving of Tobacco. 


TRADE BY 


BARBER anp GROOM, 
LONDON ; 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL 


MEssrs 


Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and Florists. 


The Instrument is also available for Fumigating Apiaries ; or Houses and Ships during the prevalence of Cholera or other epidemic Diseases, or when infested by Insects ; with it, also” 
Rooms and Closets may be scented by burning Lavender or other aromatic Herbs, It is of most easy application, the substance to be used for fumigation being placed in the magazine at top, 
and ignited with a match or paper, in precisely the same manner as an ordinary smoking pipe ; it is so light that it can be carried about and used by a lady without inconvenience. All that is 
necessary is to introduce the nozzle into an aperture in the door of a Greenhouse, and by turning the handle it will soon be filled with smoke ; nor is the machine less effective in the open air 
for the smoke being concentrated to a point, and made to issue in any required direction, the whole force of the instrument can be brought to bear on any particularly affected part. A great 
deal of Tobacco may be saved by placing the Plant under a paper tent, or some other temporary covering, during the operation, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Edited by Dr. LinptEy.—“ Within 
the last few days I have given this invention a fair trial, The 
principles upon which it acts are admirable, causing a most 
complete, and hence economical, combustion of the moat 
essential portions of the tobacco, and emitting a dense column 
of smoke in a perfectly cool state, so that all fear of scorching 
is avoided. To those who think of obtaining a machine, I 
would recommend the larger sizes, being more efficient for the 
fumigating of greenhouses and hothouses, or similar erections, 
Frank Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury.—[We believe the 
praise thus given to Mr, Brown’s invention to be perfectly well 
merited, We repeat that this is a nice, useful, eftective 
machine—much the best we have seen, ]” $ 

CountTRY GENTLEMAN, Edited by Mr. Grenny.—*‘ One of the 
most economical and simple implements that can be applied to 
the fumigation of horticultural or other buildings ; we have 
had one in use for a month with the greatest advantage. 
There is not the least waste, for there is no violence, as there 
must be with the common fumigating bellows. The tobacco 
is burned gently, and goes away entirely in smoke without 
heat, and we have had nothing equal to it for partial 
application to a single infected plant. It is available out of 
doors as well as in doors, and will be found one of the most 
useful instruments ever invented for the plantsman who is 
careful of his specimens.” 

GARDENERS’ AND FARMERS’ JOUENAL, Edited by Mr. Dickson. 
—‘‘ Tobacco smoke, since the very earliest of our recollection, 
has been to us the most intolerable thing, and many others 
equally and cordially detest it, Any invention, therefore, to 
obviate the necessity of exposure to its fumes on the part of 
those who are compelled to use it in the ordinary operations of 
gardening, would doubtlessly receive and welcome such an 
invention. We have therefore much pleasure in pointing to 
Mr. Brown’s FumicaTor—a neat, portable machine, worked 
with a handle and wheels, by which air is supplied, and the 
smoke driven through a tube, the end of which may be pointed 
through a hole in the back or front of a garden frame, through 
which the smoke would pass without annoyance or inconve- 
nience to the operator; or the machine might be carried in the 
hand, and the tube directed to the plants or parts of plants 
affected, and without applying it to the entire atmosphere of a 
house or frame. Amateurs, who manage their own plants, will 
find this to be one of their indispensable implements.” 

FLORIST AND GARDENER, Edited by Mr. BEck.—‘ We have 
had one of these for some time, and are much obliged by the 
inventor’s courtesy, as it has enabled us to test its merits in 
our houses, Every one knows the misery endured in fumi- 
gating plant-structures ; how the operator has to enter with a 
handkerchief tied over his mouth and nose, and to stop there 
in a state of suffocation whilst with a pair of bellows he creates 
smoke enough from a quantity of burning tobacco to destroy 
the green-fly. Some gardeners cannot sleep the whole night 
afterwards; and amateurs cannot, or will not, undertake so 


TESTIMONIALS. 


disagreeable a task, With the instrument we are noticing, it 
only requires that the upper receptacle be filled with tobacco; 
place on that a piece of lighted paper, introduce the end of the 
tube into the greenhouse; and then, gently turning the handle, 
the whole of the smoke created in the combustion of the tobacco 
will be sent into the house in a state quite innocuous to the 
plants, but entirely destructive to the green-fly. It is a great 
improvement upon any contrivance for effecting the eame 
object, and must command success.” 


Co1TAGE GARDENER, Edited by Mr. Jonnston.—‘‘If a very 
small quantity of tobacco be put into the circular vase at the 
top, and a piece of lighted paper upon the tobacco, the spout 
then be introduced through a slightly raised sash of the house, 
and the handle of the fumigator slowly turned, there will be 
such a continued and copious flow of smoke that the house, 
though a large one, will be filled in very few minutes, It is 
the rapid and continuous production of smoke which renders 
this really an economical instrument, for it is quite certain 
that by its use less than half the tobacco is sufficient, com- 
pared with that required when its combustion is slower. For 
ladies, and other amateurs, it possesses this additional recom- 
mendation, that they need in no way be incommoded by the 
smoke : they stand outside the house to be fumigated, and not 
a whiff of the smoke escapes from the fumigator except that 
delivered by it into the house. It may be employed equally 
efficiently for fumigating pot plants, or bushes in borders; 
these need only be put under a tent, formed by driving a stake 
into the ground, and throwing a sheet or other covering over 
it, and the spout of the fumigator introduced beneath will 
sooner, and, consequently, more efficiently, fill the space with 
tobacco-smoke than any other mode we know.” 


MipLanD Frorist, Edited by Mz. Woop.— These things we 
would buy ourselves, and therefore recommend them.—We 
have often used a machine for the purpose of destroying in- 
sects, which had a perforated tin box (in which was placed 
the lighted tobacco) screwed on the nozzle. When this was 
applied, the tobacco-smoke was driven HoT upon the plants, 
and often injured them, By the very excellent little instru- 
ment we now have, this is completely obviated, as the smoke 
is thrown in a continuous jet, so cool, that the most delicate 
plant is uninjured.” 


THE Fuorist’s Guip—e.— This little machine, which haa 
been recently patented, will be found a very useful implement. 
It consists of a small circular box, in the inside of which is a 
fan ; on the top of the box, a copper funnel and tube, with 
grating inside, in which the tobacco is placed. When the 
tobacco is ignited, the smoke is drawn into the box, and is 
thence propelled through a second tube either against the 
plants in the open air, or, through an aperture, into the green- 
house frames or pits. This apparatus connected with a para- 
petticoat (don’t be alarmed, reader, it is only a parasol with a 
petticoat), will be found excellent for fumigating standard 


Roses and other plants in the open air. On a largg scale the 
machine will also be useful for large houses.” 

GarpENERs’ Hive, Edited by Mz, Nevitte.—“ We congratu- 
late our readers on the introduction of this important machine, 
Mn. Brown has succeeded in furnishing the Horticultural and 
Floricultural part of society with a most valuable instrument 
(and done what has long been wanting) for the destruction of 
the green-fly (the common aphis). The powers of this unique 
garden implement are astonishing, a column of cold tobacco 
smoke, free from any sparks of fire, is forced through the tube 
with amazing rapidity, sufficient to fill a large house in a very 
few seconds; one of the many advantages it possesses is its 
portability and ease of application; a portion of the tube is 
made to revolve, by which means the under parts of the 
foliage of plants can be fumigated with the same facility as the- 
upper, even though they may be trailing on the ground. 

Joun Epwarps, Esq., F.H.S., Wace Cottage, Ilolloway.— 
“Two months’ trial of the Fumigator warrants me in asserting 
that it must supersede all other contrivances, being very 
superior.to anything in use, on account of the ease with which 
it is applied, and being so effective and economic, I shall make 
® point of showing it in operation to everyone who visits me, . 

RicHarp Stains, Esq., Middlesex-place, London. — “‘ This 
is a very useful and economical instrument, and far superior to 
any other fumigator.” 5 

Mr. Tuomas Incram, Gardener to Her Majesty, Windsor.— 
“I have delayed writing until I gave the Fumigator a fair 
trial, and I can testify that it ansyers admirably, and is a great 
improvement on the old plan.” ; t 

Mr. Grorce Wxness, Gardener to Her Majesty, Buckingham. 
Palace.—‘ After giving the Fumigator a fair trial, I approve of: 
it very much, and haye no doubt that it will effect a great 
saving of tobacco.” 

M ae Josep Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of DevonsHine, 
Chataworth.—‘I have given the Fumigator a fair trial, and L 
find it most effective for smoking plants. I have no doubt but 
that it will come into universal use.” 

Mr. Cuartes Turner, F.H.S., Royal Nursery, Slough.— 
“The Fumigator was tried here in the presence of several 
gardeners of noblemen and gentlemen; the whole of whom 
pronounced it an admirable invention, and greatly superior to. 
anything of the kind. It is effective, economical, and easily 
worked. It only requires to be known to be appreciated. 

Mr, W. Houmes, F.H.S,, Sudbury Nursery.—“ This instru- 
ment is calculated for very general use, and will be found 
highly convenient and economical.” _ ; » 

Mr. THomas THomson, Iver, Epona 3 A very 

seful and economical instrument, 4 E 
br Mr. Braaa, Star Nursery, Slough.—‘‘ Effects the object with 
certainty and celerity, without raising the temperature: 
materially. The saving of tobacco being very great. 


A LEXANDER SHANKS anp SON, Macuine 

MAKERs, Ogilvy-place, Arbroath, respectfully solicit the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners to their 
IMPROVED GRASS CUTTING ROLLING MACHINE for 
LAWNS, the completeness of which has now been fully 
proved, The Machine works with perfect ease, producing a 
beautiful smooth surface, and attended with a saving of labour 
of 80 per cent, 


From Mz. Cuartes M‘Intosu, Carer GARDENER TO His GRACE 
THE DUKE oF BucciEucn, DALKEITH PARK, 


“Dalkeith Park, June 26, 1847. 
** Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 15th inst., it gives me 
great pleasure to state that your Grass-Cutting Machine has 
far exceeded my expectation. We have it in constant use, and 
find that it does its work most completely. As to the saving 
of time, it is not easy to calculate accurately; but of this I am 
satisfied, that the expense of the Machine will be saved in one 
year in all places of similar extent with the grounds here,—I 

am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
** Messrs. Shanks and Son,” “ CHas, M‘InTosu.” 


A. 8. and Son respectfully solicit the attention of the 
Farmers, Agriculturists, and others to an improved STRAW 
or HAY CUTTING MACHINE, which they have recently in- 
vented. The cheapness and utility of this improved Machine 
combined with superior workmanship and durability, enable 
the inventors confidently to recommend it, as the most profit- 
able Machine of the kind yet sent out. Further particulars 
and a list of prices may be had, by applying to the makers or 
to their Agents. Agents for London, Messrs. J. and C, Lee, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, Hammersmith ; Hertford, Mr. George 
Folkard, Ironmonger; Liverpool, Messrs. Charles D. Young 
and Co., Castle Buildings, Derby-square; Manchester, Messrs. 
Francis and James Dickson and Co,, Seedsmen, 106, Deans- 
gate; Wakefield, Mr. Wm. Barratt, Nursery and Seedsman, 
St. Johns; Chester, Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, Nursery and 
Seedsmen; Glasgow, Messrs, Charles D. Young, and Co., 32, 
Bt. Enoch-square ; Edinburgh, Messrs. Charles D. Young and 
Co,, 48, North Bridge ; Perth, Messrs, Dickson and Turnbull, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test Of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER Carson, No, 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 

No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct, : : 


IRON -AND WIRE! FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (NEAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs, PERRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 


PypieetAn D anp AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW SHOW.—The Entry of Short-horn Bulls for the- 
Sweepstakes closes on the Ist of Jone. All other Stock, Imple- 
ments, &c., must be entered on or before the 20th of Jone. 

Printed Certificates of Entry may be had on application to 
the Secretary. JoHN Hatt MAXWELL, Secretary. 

Edinburgh, 6, Albyn Place, 24th May, 1850. 

LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
(geceson's PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d. per square foot. 

CROGGON'S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 percent. offuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
CroaGon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


ELL’s PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE cut 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement, In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 85., 15s,, and 21s.,. 
ks inclusive. 
o PATEN T MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the cost of other paints,, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. caepy., oH bis 2s.; rich browa,, 
2s, 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 
*@. Baie and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 
, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Pevarish A st Sear and KanDaRtor Mouierr Evans, of No.7, cine 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at the! 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City o 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
Psements atid Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THB EDITOB.— 
Satuspar, May 25, 1850, 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN. 

The next Meetiug will take place on SarunDay, the 8th June, 

The Gates will be open to visitors at One, P.M. Tickets are 
issued to the orders of Fellows at this Office, price 5s, each, or 
at the Garden inthe afternoon of the days of Exhibition, at 
7s. 6d. each, 

N.B. No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. 21, Regent-street. 


oS SS er aa 
OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK, 
EXHIBITION or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUIT,* 

on WEDNESDAYS, Jone 12:h and Jury 3d. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, only by orders from 
Fellows of the Society, price 5s, each ; or on the days of Exhi- 
bition, 7s. Gd. Each ticket will admit one person on either one 
of the above-named days, or to the Collection of American 
Fianis, Shs apy one day from the 2d to the 8th of June, both 
included, 


ROSE EXHIBITION. 
ps HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The Towns- 
men of Diss will off-r the following prizes for ROSES at 
the Meeting of this Society, to be held on THURSDAY, the 4th 
of July, 1850, — 

: TO NURSERYMEN—OPEN TO ALL ENGLAND. 
‘For 100 named varieties, 1st Prize, a Silver Cup ... £10 0 
” > ’ d Prize, Money... Be: 

Por 50 named varieties, 1st Prize, Silver Cup 
” ” d Prize, Money 
For 36 named varieties, 1st Prize, Money “a 

” a 24 Prize, Money... -- 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF NOT LESS THAN TWO Y 
For 36 named varieties, 1st Prize, Silver Cup be 
” ” 2d Prize, Money 
For 24 named varieties, 1st Prize, Money 
” 99 2d Prize, Money 
For 12 named varieties, Ist Prize, Money 
* ay 2d Prize, Money Fee 
Also to Cottagers, in various Prizes Ay rere a 
The above are in addition to the usual Prizes of the Society. 
All communications to be addressed to the Rev. C. H. Browne, 
Blo’ Norton, East Harling, Norfolk. fl 


AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOUT, SURREY. 
OHN WATERER begs to announce that his splendid 
collection of AMERICAN PLANTS is now in full bloom, 
and may be seen gratis. 
The Nursery is near the Farnborough station of the South 


Western Railway, and three miles from the Blackwater station 
of the South Eastern Railway. 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN “PLANTS, KNAP HILL, 
WOKING, SURREY. 
Hoest4 WATERER begs to announce that the 
AMERICAN PLANTS at Knap Hill are just coming into 
bloom, and will continue in perfection during the month of 
June. Asa display of flowers this is perhaps without a rival 
in this kingdom, May be seen, gratis, any day, except Sunday. 
The Knap Hill Nursery is within an hour's ride of London, 
being near the Woking station, South Western Railway, 
where every train stops. and from whence conveyances may at 
all times be had. H. Warener is a Principal contributor to 
the Exhibition in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, orders 
for seeing which may be obtained on application to Fellows, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, June 1, 
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ROSES. 
ROBERT WHIBLEY begs to announce that his select 


collection is now in bloom, occupying one of the ranges of 
glass upwards of 50 feet long, and invites all admirers to view 
the Same. Also a fine general stock of bedding, and all other 
plants in great variety, very select, and low in price, 
Chester Nursery, Kennington, London. 


NORLAND NURSERY, NOTTING-HILL. 
TOWNSEND has the following Plants on sale: 

"¥ e¢ Fuchsia spectabile, 2s. 6d. ; Mitraria coccinea, 2s. Gd ; 
Dielytra spectabile, from 2s, 6d.; Cantua pyrifolia, 2s, 6d.; 
Tropxolum Smithii, 2s, 6d.; Rose Noisette pumila alba, Is, 
Also four new Petunias, viz, Prince of Wales, 3s. 6d ; Enchan- 
tress, 3s. 6d. ; Rosea superba, 2s. 6d. ; and Great Britain, 2s. 6d., 
the two former Were raised by G. Lennox, Esq., and obtained 
first-class certificates at the June show (1849) of the Horticul- 
tural Society, 

W. T. has the entire stock ; also a selection of the new (1850) 
Verbenas, Petunias, Mimulus, Antirrhinums, and Chrysanthe- 
mums sent out by Chauyiere, Dufoy, and the most eminent 
growers, at ll. per dozen. The older varieties at 4s. per dozen, 
Catalogues on application, 

Remittance from unknown correspondents, 


CEBERe DEODARA SEED trom this maguificent 
hardy tree, recently imported from India, and warranted 
fresh, may be had till the end of June, when the remainder 
will be planted. Price 2s, 6d. per 100, or 20s. per 1000 seeds. 

James Carrer, Seed:man and Flovist, 238, High Holborn, 
London, 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—The case of JOHN SHEPHERD, No.7 on the List fur the 

next Election, and the Fourth Application, is most respectfully 
recommended to the Subscribers, Proxies will be received by 
Mr, GBisszLL, 11, New Palace-yard, Westminster. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regeni’s Park.— 
AWARDS offered for FRUIT at the Exhibitions to be 

held un WEDNESDAYS woah and July 3d, 1850. 

FA Miscellaneous Collection tu iuciude the following kinds: 
one Pine-apple, one dish of Peaches, one dish of Nec- 
tarines, one dish of Cherries, one dish of Grapes, The 
selection of the several kinds will be left to the option of 
the Exhibitor, July 3, @.L.S., S. 


PINE-APPLES, 

FB Collections consisting of not fewer than six fruits, nor 
more than two of one kind. July 3, L.S.G., 8.4. 

FC A single fruit of Black Jamaica, Antigua, Enville, or any 
of the black varieties. S.G., 8., 8.S. 

FD A single fruit of the Providence. §8,G.,S., S.S, 

Fé A single fruit of the Ripley Queen. S.G., S., 8.3. 

FF A single fruit of any one kind not already specified. L.S., 


8.G., 5., 8.8. 
MELONS. 
FG A single fruit of the Green-fleshed varieties. June 12, 
S.G.,S.,5.S. July 3, S.8., B. 
FH A single fruit of the Scarlet-fleshed varieties, June 12, 
8.G.,S.,S.S. July 3, S.8., B. 
N.B,—In FG and FH the fruit must be eut, 
GRAPES. 
FI Collections of three dishes of distinct varieties, any colour, 
- July 3, L.S., 8.G., 8. 
FK Collections of any kind, in quantity not less than 12)bs., 
and may be exhibited in the box in which they are sent. 
July 3, 8.G., S.8,, C. 
FL A single dish of any black variety. S.G., S., S.S. 
FM A single dish of any of the white varieties commonly known 
as Muscats. June 12, S.G., 8., 8.8. 
FN A single dish white, of any other kind not specified above, 
such as Sweetwater, Muscadine, Chasselas Musqué, &c. 
June 12, S.G., S., S.8. 
FO A single dish of any white variety. July 3, S.G., S., S.S. 
FP A single dish of Frontignan White. June 12, 8.G.,8., 8.8. 
FQ A single dish of Frontignan Red. Junel2,8.G., S.,S.S. 
FR Asiogle dish of Purple or Red of any kind not already 
specified. June 12, 8.G.,8., 8.S. 
FS A single dish of new Grapes of any colour; if introduced 
within the last seven years they will be considered new. 
June 12, L.S., 8.G., S., 5.8 
FT. Vines in pots. July 3, 8.,.S.S. 
PEACHES AND NECTARINES, 
FU A single dish of Peaches. June 12, S.G., S., S.S. 
FV A single dish of Nectarines. June 12, 8.G.,S,5S.8. 


FW Collections of four dishes of distinct varteties. July 3, 
S.G., S., SiS. 

FX Collections of two dishes of distinct varieties, July 3, 
S., S.S. 


FY Apricots; single dish. July 3, B. 

FZ Puoms; single dish. July 3, B, 

GA Fires; single dish. July 3, B. 

GB Cuersies; single dish, June 12, S.S., B.,C. July 5, B. 

GC STRAWBERRIES; collections of two dishes of distinct va- 
rieties. June12,8.S., B., C. 

GD Srrawserriés; collections of four dishes of distinct va- 
rieties, July 3, S.S., B. 

GE Tropical Fruits produced in the Gardens of Great Britain 
or Ireland, July 3, G., S.G., 8. 

Note,—A dish of fruit is detined thus: Grapes three bunches, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, six fruits. Figs, Piums, 
Cherries, Syrawberries, and other small fruit to be exhibited in 
quantities forming an ordinary-sized dish. All fruit must be 
perfectly ripe and sound; aud (except Pine apples and Grapes) 
it must be exhibited in punnets 9 inches in diameter, dressed 
with the leaves respectively belonging to each kind of fruit.— 
Punnets will be provided at the Garden, 


REGULATIONS, 

The following extracts, taken from the Rules annexed to the 
Schedule of Prizes, must be scrupulously attended to. 

4, At half-past 8 o’clock in the morning the gates will be 
closed, after which no subjects for competition can on any 
account whatever be received, nor can any further entries be 
made, notwithstanding that the plants (or fruit) are already in 
the Garden. 

5, Exhibitors are requested to observe that the Judges must 
proceed at 10 o’«lock to examine the merits of the subjects 
exhibited,.by which hour the placing and arranging of all 
plants, flowers, aud fruit must be completed. 

6. At 7 o’clock in the evening the exhibitions will cloge, and 
the several articles exhibited will then be delivered up to the 
Exhibitors, 

N.B. Persons residing at a distance, and who cannot attend 
personally, may forward to the care of Mr. MaENocK, at the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Pavk, such fruit as they may 
wish to exhibit. Ailsach parcels of fruit must be delivered at 
the Garden by 12 o’clock of the day precediug the 12th of June 
and 3d of July ; the fruit will then be attended to, exhibited, 
re-packed, and returned, carriage free, or delivered in town, as 
the owner may direct. 

The following is the money value of the Medals offered. 


E.G. Extra Gold ......... £20 S.G. Silver Gilt ...... £3 0s. 
LG. Large Goid .., 15 S. Silver’ ..........6. 2 0 
M.G. Medium Gold » LO 8.8. Small Silver I 5 
GS Golde aertyi B. Brouze...... 015 
L.S.G. Large Silver Gilt... 5 Cc, Certificate 010 


L.S. Large Silver ........, 4 


Exhibitors would greatly facilitate the arrangements if they 
would, as carly as possible, inform Mr, MaRnock, at the 
Gardens, the probable number of articles which they purpose 
to contribute, 


DAHLIAS—NEW aNv CHULUY VAKIintins AL 
REDUCED PRICES. 
M. DENYER, Srepsman and Fr orist, 82, Grace- 
church-street (near the Spread Eagle), London, has just 
published bis Annual Descriptive List of DAHLTIAS, contaio- 
ing all the new and most approved show varieties. The new 
varieties, 12s. to 18s. per doz, ; the older kinda, but good sorts, 
6d, each, or 5s. per doz, 
Catalogues may be had on application. 
Also, GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, in packages 1g. each, 
with directious for use, sufficient to make 50 gallons. 
W.B. All kinds of Seeds suitable for present sowing, descrip- 
tive lists of which may be had. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
OUELL anp Co, are now prepared to execute 
orders from their extensive and very select col ection of 
the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 


50 best new sorts ........,...65 sane irarwa tare 25s, 
25 ditto > 


HE NEWEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 

PLANTS FOR BEDDING OUT can now be supplied by 
YOUELL and Co, comprising the most distinct and striking 
varieties of recent introduction, at 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz, 
viz., Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pe unias, Antirrhinums, Anagallis, 
Bouvardias, Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, Cupheas, Carna- 
tions, Geraniums (scarlet and fancy kinde), Heliotropes, Lan- 
tanas, Lobelias, Lychnis, Mesembryanthemums, Nemophila 
maculata, Pansies, Pentstemons, Phioxes, Salvias, Double 
White Rockets, Zauschneria, &c., of which Catalogues can be 
had on application.—Rvyal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


PANISH FOWLS’ EGGS.—A Geutleman residing 

near Bath, celebrated for his breed of Spanish Fowls, 

desires to dispose of a few Eggs at Gd. each, or Gs. for 13,.— 
Address RN. M., Hayward’s Library, Bath, 


SELECT PLANTS, 
ASS anp BROWN are sending out the following 
. CHOICE SELECTIONS, at the annexed low prices, the 
plants of which are exceedingly strong and fine, 
Goods carriage free to London, and extra plants presented 
with orders of 403, and upwards. Descriptive Catalogues sup- 
plied for 4 postage stamps for postage, 


GERANIOMS, 8. d. 
50 Fine Show varieties vs Ss Ker -- 40 O 
25 Ditto, 22s. ; or 12 ditto a oe 8 a 
25 Superb new varieties, 40s, ; or 12 for ae cme 0 
12 All new varieties of last season ah aoa wo. 42-0 
Fine varieties, per doz., €s. to en iat wate 
12 Superb fancy varieties ona sas ane «. 15 6 
Scarlet, finest corts, per dozen, 6s, to ne Pn ee) 
FUCHSIAS, 
25 Fine varieties, 10s. ; or 12 tor ove oe 1 US KO 
25 Superb ditto, 17s. Gd. ; or 12 for en - 9 O 
12 Superb new varieties oct on eed 15 0 
59 Varieties, in very choice assortment Bay «20 0 
PETUNIAS, 
12 Fine varieties, 5s. ; 12 superior ditto or ‘iy FEO 
12 Superior new varieties sh Hoe ae coe, dan > 
25 Varieties, in very choice assortment , on Selo 
VERBENAS, 
25 Fine varieties., 8s.; or 12 for ¥ iin 4g 
25 Superior ditto, 12s. ; or 12 for 2 MB ein 
12 Superior new varieties née ae nee ov 12.0 
50 Varieties in very choice assortment en .. 20 0 
DAHLIAS, 
25 Fine varieties, 10s. ; or 12 for ass as aT ROL gO 
25 Superior ditto, 17s. 6d. ; or 12 for a eo gO 
12 Superb new varieiies ae 7 ac oe 1 
12 Showy Fancy varieties, 9s, ; 12 new varieties sae AS. 0 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, , 
25 Fine varieties, 10s. GU.; ov 12for .., AS Drea 0 
25 Superior, 17s. Gd. ; or 12 fur = “cc rote Koll) 
12 Superior, all new varieties ae ni - 15 0 
40 Varieties, including newest oe con v, 00 0 
50 Varieties select Greenhouse Plants ome .. 50 0 
12 Varieties ditto, Stove Plants ‘ mae 22718, 9 
12 Varieties fine Achimenes nc “cr a 10 gO 
6 Varieties splendid uew ditto ore “a4 cere MCAS 
12 Varieties fine Gloxinias, 15s. ; 6 superb new ee oe 
12 Varieties Summer Climbing Plants 380 nace Seat 
12 Varieties Azalea indica, fiae, 18s, ; 6 new varieties ...10 0 
12 Varieties Choice Cinerarias on oe ren et gO 
100 Varieties Showy Herbaceous Plants, in pots «. 80 0 
25 Varieties Rock Plants, 12s. ; or 12 for 8 a TO. 
12 Varieties fine Antirrhinums, 6s.; or 12 superior do.... 10 0 
12 Varieties fine autumn Roses noe fs .12 0 
SHOWY BEDDING PLANTS. 
Per dozen—s d Per dozen—s d 
Anagallis, 2 best vars., Lobelia erinus grandi- 
scarlet and blue tet 16 flora, and compacta 
Bouvardia splendens ... 6 0| alba... ore tea a0 
Chzenostoma polyantha 5 0|Mimulus Harlequin ...10 6 
Cuphea platycentra and Piumbago Larpentsa Cheat] 
strigulosa a .» 6 0] Salvia, in 8 varieties ... 6 0 
Gaillardia, in 6 varieties 6 0] Zauschneria Californica 9 0 
Heliotropium, in4 vars. 6 0] Brinus alpinus era als |) 
Lantana crocea 6 0] Dianthus Hendersonii... 10 6 
Fr Seilowii 9 0 


The above are all in pots, and are very fine plants. 

Remittauces requested from unknown correspondents, Post 
office orders to be made payable to eiiher Bass and Brown, or 
to STEPHEN Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment 
Sudbury, Soffuik, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850, —No 

grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 

exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed varicties. 

Messrs. MAyxE and Co. will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants. I'rom the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment from us, They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times, 

No. 4, DiaApem, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
with two blooms, May 8 bh, and was awarded an extra prize. 
Judges’ opinion: ‘ By far the best ever raised.” 

Also first prize at Wolverhampton, May 25, against some fine 
older specimen varieties ; and first-class certificate awarded at 
the Birmingham and Midland Society on the 20th, 

Those in bloom will be exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 
park June shows. The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants, Circulars ean be had, Also Mr. Hoyles’ superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong b ooming plants being left. 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, d&ec., including every 
novelty of the season.—105, New-street, Birmingham, 


“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” IS 

EE’S NEW VARIEGATED SCARLET GERA- 

NIUM.—The habit of the plant is very vigorous, and the 
variegation perfectly constant. The foliage is bright green, 
beautifully margined with silver, with a light horse-shoe, and 
an occasional pink tinge. The trusses are large, of a light 
scarlet (the most conspicuous colour), and the general effect it 
produces is elegant beyond description. 

“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” may be seen in bloom 
at Leex’s Nursery during the present month. On the Ist of 
August good established plants will be ready for delivery at 
10s. 6d. each, with the usual allowance to the trade when three 
or more are ordered. Orders will be executed strictly in rota- 
tion,—Address, J, and C, Ler, Nursery and Seedsmen, Ham- 
mersmith, near London,—June 1, 


ALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PRO- 

TECTOR, PERFECTER, AND PRESERVER.—These 
Glasses are self-acting Hothouses, to fruit of any sort on the 
common walls ; insects are easily kept out, the richness of the 
fruit being increased, When the utility of these glasses becomes 
known to the public, no garden will be without them, where 
fine wall fruit is desired ; they can easily be used. Can be seen 
in use in many first-rate gardens round London, and are very 
ornamental to walls, Fiint glass, 4 inches, for Peach, &c., 
at 2s, per dozen, 31, 10s. per 100 ; 6 inches, for Grapes, 13s. per 
dozen, 5/. per 100. Common @lass will be one-third cheaper 
when ©. H. can have it completed. Printed directions sent 
with each package.—Sold wholesale to the trade by the sole 
manufacturer, C. HALLIMAN, 1, Queen’s-place, Norland-square, 
Kensington, London. 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, Jas, Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kenr-road, London. 


ENRY BIERTUMPFEL, MANUFACTURER 
OF IMPRUVED AND PATENT GARDEN SYRINGES, 
AND ORNAMENTAL ICE MOULDS, 68, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, London, respectfully tenders his thanks to Gen- 
tlemen, Florists, Nurserymen, &c., for their continued and ex- 
tending patronage, and ventures to hope that he may still be 
honoured with their commands, To those who have not at 
present used his Improved and Patent Garden Syringe, he 
respectfully solicits a trial, as he can confidently recommend 
them to be unsurpassed either for durability, cheapness, or 
utility ; and being manufactured of the Imperial White Metal, 
they never corrode or cause verdigrease, to which the brass 
ones are liable. 

Improved Garden Syringe with two Roses, each 10s, ; ditto, 
with return end, each 13s,; ditto, with Patent Syringe with 
three Roses, each12s, A liberal allowance made to the Trade, 

H. B. would also take this opportunity of calling attention to 
his New and Ornamental Ice Moulds, they being a very great 
improvement upon the old shape. They are used and approved 
of by some of the first Club Houses in London, and by all the 
most eminent Confectioners, and are particularly admired for 
their elegant and unique sbape. 

N.B. Made in Pints, 14 Pints, Quarts, and 8 Pints. 


4 RY BE DISPOSED OF, the Wholesale Department 
of an Old and Highly-respectable London Seed Establish- 
ment; any one wishing to embark in the trade, or to add to 
their own business, will find this an opportunity rarely to be 
met with.—Apply to Messrs, StuRMy and Simpson, 8, Welling- 
ton-street, London-bridge. 


IMPORTANT TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

AUTION.— Whereas information has been given to 
Mr. Joun Roperts, of No, 34, Eastcheap, London, that 
some unprincipled persons have been making and selling his 
REGISTERED STRAWBERRY TILES, and other Horticul- 
tural appliances, which are so deservedly approved and sought 
after by horticulturists, this is to give Notice, that whoever is 
discovered or detected in so doing will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of thelaw, The penalty for every offence is 301. 
A Reward of Twenty Pounds will be given for every offender, 
on proof of the offence, to Mr, CHARLES WELLBORNE, 31, 
Tooley-street, Southwark, Attorney to the Patentee. A pam- 
phlet, descriptive of the inventions referred to, may be had on 

forwarding three postage stamps to the Inventor, as above. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

GREEN anp CONSTABLE, 36, King William- 

street, five doors from London Bridge, have a large as- 
sgortment of GARDEN TOOLS, containing all the recent 
inventions, and including Lyndon’s Patent Cast Steel Spades, 
Shovels, and Garden Forks, Lord Vernon’s Hoe, Jointed 
Hothouse Syringes, Transplanting Tools, Registered Garden 
Labels, Ladies’ sets of Gardening implements, Pruning Shears, 
Knives, &c. Agents for the Vitreous Porcelain Garden Bor- 
dering.—36, King William-st., five doors from London Bridge. 


NOVELTY, ELEGANCE, AND DURABILITY. 
RESTELL’S PATENT METALLIC ORNA- 
*« MENTAL GARDEN LABELS, composed of a combi- 
nation of metals entirely new, in a variety of different patterns 
and sizes, are far superior to either zine or porcelain, These 
elegant labels are perfectly white and well suited for either 
Lawas and Conservatories ; they require no wire to attach them, 
but may be rolled round a branch, bent over a flower-stand or 
pot, or be fixed in the ground perfectly upright. They are cal- 
culated to last for 20 years, and may be written upon as freely 
as paper. If the names are to remain permanently, use ink 
and a steel pen; if only for the ordinary period, a good Jead 
pencil, The ornamental borders of these labels may be had of 
any colour upon order, also with numoers, if required. For 
wine und ale cellars the p/ain labels will be found very useful, 
Prices, varying according to weight, from 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
To be had of the principal Seedsmen and, Florists, and dealers 
in horticultural implements, and wholesale at the Manufactory, 
35, High-street, Croydon, Surrey, 


XHIBITION OF INDUSTRY, 1851.— 
The following is the LEST of LOCAL COMMITTERS 
announced up to this day (May 27) to the Royal Commission, 


with the number of returns of Subscriptions made by them, and | corner of Swain’s-lane, Highgate Rise, 


the total amount at. present:reported by each town, 


*,“Where no sum is put against the Town, it implies that the 
Local Committee of that town hag not yet made its firat return, 


£38.d, # s.d, 
Aberdeen, 1 return 11916 0] Launceston 
Aberystwith Leamington, lret, 43 2 6 
Alloa Leeds, 2 returns .,, 2010 16 10 
Alton Leicester, lreturn 199 6 6 
Appleby Lewes, 2 returns ... 108 6 
Arbroath Litchfield, lreturn 26 11 
Ashburton, 1 return Limerick 
Ashton. under, Lyne Lincoln 

Liskeard 


Barnard Castle 
Barnsley Liverpool, l return 827 13 
Barnstaple Llanelly, 2 returns 141 4 
Basingstoke London, 4 returns, 24,866 14 
Bath, 2 returns ..., Ditto, Ladies, 3 ret. 660 2 
Batley, 1 return London(South),1 ret,252 15 
Bedford, 1 return .,. Louth 
Belfast, 4 returns .., Macclesfield 

Maidstone 


Berwick, North 
Beverley, 1 return... Manchester, 3 rets, 3500 15 
Marlborough 
688 


Bideford 
Marylebone, 1 ret. 
Merthyr Tydvil, 1 
164 


0 
27 


Bilston 
Bingley, 2 returns... 120 Melrose 
Birmingham, 4 rets, 641 
Blackburn, 4 returns 775 
Bodmin 
Bolton, 3 returns .,, 557 
Boston, 1 return 40 
Bradford (Yorks.), 

2 TOCUIDS,.,.000+0008 1495 
Braintree 
Brampton, lreturn 10 
Brentford 
Brentwood 
Bridgenorth,2 returns 21 
Bridgewater, 1 return 37 
Bridlington 
Bridport, 3 returns 69 
Bristol, 3 returns .,, 706 
Bromsgrove 
Buckingham 
Burnley 
Burton-on-Trent 
Bury St. Edmunds, 

1 return 
Bury (Lancashire) 
Camborne 
Cambridge Univers., 

3 returns 
—— Town, 2 returns 126 
Canterbury, lreturn 23 
Cardiff, 1 return 95 
Carlisle, 3 returns.,, 
Chatham, 1 return... 
Cheltenham, 1 return 164 
Chelmsford, 1 return 78 
Chelsea, 1 return .,. 141 
Chester, lreturn ... 50 
Chichester, lreturn 90 
Chiswick, l return.,, 46 
Chippenham, 1lret, 21 
Chorley 
Cockermouth 
Coggeshall 
Colchester 
Colne 
Congleton, 1 return 
Cork 
Coventry 
Cupar 
Darlington, 1 return 
Dartmouth 
Deal, 1 return.....% ¥. 
Derby, 2 returns 
Devizes, l return ... 
Devonport, 1 return 
Doncaster, 1 return 
Dorchester 
Dover, 4 returns 
Driffield, Great, lret, 35 
Dublin 
Dudley, 1 return,,..., 253 
Dunbar 
Dundee, lreturn .,, 21 
Dunfermline, 2 rets, 154 14 
Durham, 1 return .,, 139 12 
Edinburgh, l return 446 14 
Elgin 
Exeter 
Falmouth, 1 return 
Farnham ‘ 
Fleetwood 
Forfar 
Frome 
Galashiels 
Glasgow, 2 returns 1150 0 
Glossop 
Gloucester, 2 ret,,.. 73 5 
Gosport 
Grantham 
Grayesend 
Great Grimsby 
Greenock 
Guernsey, 1 return 116 10 
Guildford, 2 returns 34 
Haddington 
Halifax, 4 returns,,, 679 
Halstead 
Hammersmith 1 ret. 20 
Hampstead 
Hartlepool, lreturn 39 
Hastings, 2_returnms, 100 
Hawick 
Hayle 
Helston 
Hereford, 2 returns 85 
Hertford, l return... 23 
Honiton 
Huddersfield, 3 ret, 866 15 
Hull, 2 returns 209 14 
Huntingdon, 1 ret, 50 2 
Ilfracombe 
Ipswich, 3 returns 330 11 
Isle of Wight, ret. 52 11 
Jersey, 2returns ... 256 9 
Keighley, 1 return... 
Kendal, 2 returns .., 117 12 
Kensington, 1 ret.... 290 15 
Keswick, l return... 20 3 
Kidderminster,2ret. 169 4 
Kilmarnock 
Kirkealdy 
Kuaresborough 
Lancaster, 2 returns 88 7 


Middlesboro’, 1 ret. 40 
Montreal (Canada) 
Montrose, 1 return,,, 56 
Newark 
Newcastle-under- 

Lyne, 1 return 
Newcastle.on-Tyne, 
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Newnham,1 return 53 
Newport (Isle of 

Wight), i return 76 
Newport (Mon,)2ret, 75 
North Allerton, lret, 22 
Northampton, 2 ret, 56 
Norwich, lreturn 339 
Nottingham, lret, 530 
Odiham 
Okehampton 
Oldham 
Oxford, 2 returns .,, 200 
Paisley 
Penzance 
Perth 
Plymouth, 1 return 90 
Pocklington 
Poole, 1 return 
Portsmouth,1l return 300 
Preston, 2 returns.., 264 
Putney 
Ramsgate, 2returns 36 
Reading 
Redruth 
Reigate 
Richmond (Surrey) 
Richmond (Y.),l ret. 
Ripon, 1 return 
Rochester 
Rotherham, 2 ret, ... 
Rugby 
Runcorn 
Rye 
Salisbury, 1 return 62 
Scarborough 
Selby 
Selkirk 
Settle 
Sheerness, 2returns 24 
Sheffield, 1 return... 844 
Shrewsbury, 2 ret, 297 
Skipton 
Society of Arts . 
Southampton, 1 ret, 350 
Southport 
South Molton 
South Shields 
Spalding 
Stamford 
Stafford, l return... 30 
St, Andrews 
St. Austell, lreturn 14 
St. Colomb 
St. Helen’s 
Stirling, 3 returns.., 56 
Stockport, lreturn 292 0 
Stockton, lreturn.,, 65 13 
Stoke-upon-Trent 
Stonehouse, lreturn 18 11 
Stourbridge, return 77 6 
Stroud, 1 return . 92.16 
Sudbury 
Sunderland, 1 return 192 12 
Swansea, 2 returns 150 8 
Tamworth, 2returns 49 7 
Taunton, lreturn.,, 88 0 
Tavistock 
Tewkesbury, lreturn 20 13 
Tiverton 
Torrington 
Totness 
Tower Hamlets 
Truro, 1 return 
Uttoxeter, 1 return 30 0 
Wakefield, 1 return 240 10 
Walsall, return .., 40 11 
Warrington, 4ret.,., 196 15 
Warwick 
Waterford 
Wellington (Salop) 
Wellington (Som.) 
Westminster, 3 ret. 5216 8 
Ditto, Ladies, 2 ret. 631 10 
Wextord, 2 returns 317 
Whitby 
Whitehaven, 3 ret. 115 5 
Wigan, 3 returns .., 243 6 
Winchester,lreturn 90 0 
Windsor, 2 returns 385 14 
Wolverhampton, 
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Wolverton 

Woolwich, 1 return 57 7 
Worcester, 2 ret... 171 5 
Workington 

Worthing, 1 return 33 0 
Yarmouth, Great , 

Yeovil, 1 return 

York, 1 return 
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Te BE SOLD, Two Jarge Greenhouses, about.80 feet 
by 14 feet, in a good state of preservation. Alsotwo Ameri- 
wan ALOES, andtwo ORANGE TREES, ‘Tobe seen at the 
For particulars apply 
to Mr. G. Tuomas, Camden Station Timber-yard, Camden-town. 


HOSE AND UNION JOINTS FOR LIQUID MANURE 
AND GARDEN PURPOSES, 

BURGESS anD KEY, 97, Newgate-street, London, 

are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers.of the GUTTA 
PERCHA UNION JOINTS, and of Canyas Hose, lined and 
coated with Gutta Pereha, Prices of Hose, per foot, coated on 
both sides, 1 inch, 7d.; 14 inch, 9d. ; 2 inches, 11d. ; 24 inches, 
1s, l4d.; 8 inches, 1s. 34d. Gutta Percha Tubing, Sheeting, 
&c., supplied wholesale and retail. Ustimates given, 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e, 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
jae LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT YULCANISED INDIA. 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER« 
proor and FLEXxiZLE Pipe is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 

urposes. 
P A» LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices ver foot: 

Size. | 4 in. fin, Lin, | 13in. 


2 in, 2 in. | 24in, | Sin, 
1 ply ...|08. 5d.|0s. 6d |0s, 8d. |0s 10d. | 1s. 0d, |1s. 2d. |18. 4d. \1s. 6d. 
2ply ...j0 8 |0 9 IL O Jl 2 |L 5 JL 8 2 O 2 8 
Bply ...J011 |1 O |L B jl 6 [L1O |2 2 2 9 [8 8 

N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 
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Ww anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot« 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose, 
P THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts. ae 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Sceds, d&c., forwarded on 
application.—J. Werks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates, Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d. per square foot. 
CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 percent, offuel. 
Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croaeon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


ni een neem ee 
po WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G, and J. DEANE’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 


Seats and Chairs, 
Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills _ 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-|_ Sieves Saws 
terns Greenhouse Doors y) Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears [riety. 
Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- 
struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Seythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern|Sceythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham- Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets| Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat- Spuds 
Shears terns, in zinc, por-| Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, &c. Thistle Hooks 
,, Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Trape Hooks 
3, Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G, and J. DEANE are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, aamples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deanr’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge. 
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ASS anp BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
- CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
nowest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
Erinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, &ec. 
Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 
receiving a supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 


prices. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
THE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. 
ESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE, of the Bag- 
shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
‘out'the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
ness of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
ticulars proudly refer their patrons to the highest authorities, 
viz., Dr. Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardener's’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April 13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 
present year. Strong healthy planta, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 21s, each,—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey. 


DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, 
CLARKE (late Wm. Dawson) begs to offer the 
e above new and beautiful plant from the north of China, 
at the reduced price, Small healthy plants, 3s, 6d. each or 
WW. 10s. per doz. ; Flowering plants, 5s. to 7s. 6d, each; Fine 
specimens for 1l. 

G. C, has fine healthy grown plants of most of the leading 
kinds of Ericas, Leschenaultia formosa, Pimelea spectabilis, 
Boronia serrulata, &c., at moderate prices, 

Streatham-place Nursery, Brixton-hill, near London. 


ENDLE’S CHEMICAL PLANT MANURE.— 
We havejust received the following letter from Capt, JAmEs 
Wittrams, R.N., Newport, near Barnstaple. 
“* Newport-terrace, Barnstaple, May 14, 1850, 
 Sir,—I acknowledge the receipt of another eupply of your 
Chemical Plant Manure, and I have very great pleasure in in- 
forming you of the beneficial effects I have found it produce 
on my plantsin general, Iam certain a short trial of it will 
be satisfactory to any person using it. I find my plants strong 
and full of flowers, particularly my Geraniums, which are grown 
in very small pots, producing now, at this time, fine trusses of 
jlowers, large, and their colours clear. On my Calceolarias it has 
an astonishing effect in the produce of flowers, both in quantity 
and size; with regard to Petuniasthesame. I now useitin the 
compost of all my greenhouse plants. I have so far been suc- 
cessful in the quantity I have used—one pint of manure to two 
pecks of compost; and as it is inempensive, I wish you a suc- 
cessful sale, and trust that your customers will be as well 
satisfied as I am. 
“ T remain, sir, yours truly, JAMES WILLIAMS,” 

“‘P.S. I shall most assuredly recommend all my friends 
to use it.” 

Samples can be had gratis, by enclosing six penny postage 
stamps to pay the postage. Sold in tin canisters, at Is., 2s., 
-and 3s, 6d, each, warranted to give satisfaction, or the money 
will be returned, 

Apply to Witt1AmM E, RENDLE & Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c,; COLE’S PATENT, 

iD BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 

* generally that Mr, Cour has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E, B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications, A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B,—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
‘years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 Ibs. to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinnance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land, 
1s, 3d. per lb,; fine sorts for forming Lawns, ls. 4d, per Ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beanfort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FO WL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, J apan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


___BEE HIVES. 
(1 EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
leasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
ee. The collection consists of ‘‘Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
*‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” “The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be work ed with safety, humanity, and profit, by the moat timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps.—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Hart and 
Witson, 50, King-street, Manchescer ; AUSTIN and M‘AsLIn, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow, ; 


Soe a a 
N=Etrine, FLAGS, AND BUNTING.—Superior 

Tanned Garden Netting, for preserving Fruit-trees from 
Frost, Blight, or Birds; or as a fence for Fowls, Pigeons, 
Tulip and Seed.beds, can be had in any quantity from Jonn 
Kina Fagtow’s Fishing-rod and Net Manufactory, 5, Crooked- 
lane, London-bridge, at 3d. per yard 2 yards wide, or 6d. per 
yard 4 yards wide. Woollen Bunting, any length or width, 
at 6d, per square yard, Forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of remittance, Post-office order, or stamps. Several 
good second-hand Flags to be sold cheap, 


SUPERB SEEDLING FUCHSIA—“‘CAPTIVATION.” 
DWARD TILEY has much pleasure in offering 
the above beautiful FUCHSIA, which he is confident will 
give entire satisfaction, It was exhibited at the Victoria Park 
Exhibition in September last, and was awarded by the judges 
an Extra Certificate of Merit, and much admired by all who 
saw it, It was also sent to Mr. Henpergon, of the Pine-apple 
Nursery, Edgeware-road, London, who gave his opinion as 
follows :—‘‘I received the box containing l'uchsia Blooms quite 
safe; it is a really good variety—a vast improvement upon 
Smith’s Ne Plus Ultra; tube good, deep red sepals, quite re- 
fl‘xed, I may say curling over, showiny its fine viole-purple 
corolla to great advantage, being clean, smooth, and round, 
Send me plants of it when you send it out.” It was twice sent 
to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, whose opinion was 
similar to the foregoing. 

E, T. will commence sending out the above, after the 4th 
day of June, at 10s. 6d. per plant. The usual allowance to the 
Trade when three are ordered. They will be sent in strong tin 
boxes through the post, if required, package and postage free, 
on receipt of Post-office Order for the amount.—E. Tiney, 
Nurseryman, Seedsmar, and Florist, 16, Pulteney Bridge, Bath. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Monpay, June Bf Ratamolonical 


Chemical ..,. : af 
Tuxspay, _ 4—Linnean ......665 
Werpnespay, — af 


Royal Botanic 
Geological .. 


Zoological .. 
Tuugspay, rad of Antiquarian 

Botanical.... 
Fripay, = 7 { Royal Institution 


Sarurpay, _ 8—Horticultural Gardens epi P.M. 
Country Suows.—Wednerday, June5: Glasgow and West of Scotland 


Horticultural.—Thursday, June 6: Birmingham Botanical and Horticultural. 

In a few days two pensioners are to be elected at 
the Garpreners’ Benevorenr Institution, and it 
may be useful to those who are uncertain how to 
give their votes, if we draw their attention to what 
we conceive ought to be the principle to be observed 
on these occasions. 

We need not say that this, like all other recent 
charities, depends for its existence upon the support 
of the public. It has no estates, or large hoards of 
money, on which to rely. The utmost prudence 
which the managers have been able to exercise, has 
not resulted in the accumulation of more than a few 
thousand pounds. It must, therefore, be the first 
object of the friends of the charity to take every 
legitimate means of augmenting the annual sub- 
scriptions. And although it is to be hoped: that 
the public at large will long continue to aid 
so good an institution, and that contributions 
from persons not immediately connected with 
gardening will become more and more numerous 
every year; yet it must be obvious that the main 
reliance of the committee ought to be on gar- 
deners themselves. In fact, if gardeners will not 
help to increase the fund which may be destined 
for their own benefit, and which must be applied 
for the benefit of their brethren, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the general public will take that interest 
in the charity which might otherwise be anticipated. 

Now, do gardeners support their own charity as 
they could and might ? Do they, while in prosperity, 
contribute their annual mite? We regret to say 
that although many do, in the most honourable 
and liberal manner—yet the great body does 
not. We fear, indeed, that many are more 
eager to find fault with the committee than to 
support the charity; endeavouring to conceal or 
justify their own short-comings by picking holes in 
the proceedings of those whose only object is to 
aid them. 

Nevertheless, when the day of adversity arrives, 
as it may arrive to any of them, they are ready 
enough to become candidates for the support of the 
charity, even although they have never contributed 
a shilling to its funds. For instance, in the list of 
18 candidates now circulated by the committee, 
only seven have ever subscribed. We would, there- 
fore, suggest to those who have votes, that they 
should absolutely refuse them in all cases where no 
subscription has been paid by the candidates ; and 
that the votes should be confined to the remainder, 
preference being given, not to priority of application, 
but to the number of years. during which the appli- 
cant has subscribed ; for it is surely nothing more 
than justice to regard the available funds of the 
charity as being claimable in the first instance by 
those who have created them. 

Yet we do not find this rule acted upon; for a 
candidate, who has never subscribed a farthing, ap- 
pears to have received at the last election 169 votes, 
while another, who had subscribed for seven years, 
only gained 78 votes. Of course, this is the result 
of a persevering canvas; and, zf the friends of the 
charity do not,act UNFLEXIBLY Upon some fixed prin- 
ciple, such will always be the case. Elections will 
be carried by the well-known process of boring and 
persecuting voters, and not by the claims of the can- 
didates. The best way to avoid this nuisance would 
therefore, we venture to suggest, be to support in all 
cases those candidates who have themselves sub- 
scribed for the longest period. It is a fair rule, to 
which no reasonable person can object ; it furnishes 
an answer to all the importunities with which the 
yoters are now assailed; and it cannot fail to add 
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materially to the revenue of the charity. To act 
OTHERWISE IS SUICIDAL. 


Tur air we breathe, even at a distance from the 
smoke of the factory or the chemical death-blast, is 
far from being that pure unmixed ether which many 
suppose. A glance at a sunbeam peering into a room 
betrays multitudes of objects otherwise imperceptible, 
and the observations of the existence of various 
bodies in the atmosphere to which the question as 
to the origin of cholera gave rise last year, have 
lately been much extended by Enrenzere, who has 
found a host of organised beings floating at large in 
the lift. The various instances recorded of the 
descent of differently coloured rain, are proofs of the 
enormous quantities of matter occasionally carried 
about to great distances by currents in the atmo- 
sphere. Many such cases haye never been sub- 
mitted to scientific observation, and therefore haye 
been regarded frequently as founded on error, or 
dreaded by their eye-witnesses as. ministers of wrath 
or foreboders of evil. 

In the autumn of 1845, just before the prevalence 
of the disease in Potatoes, a shower of inky 
black rain fell in a wild and scantily inhabited 
district with which we are acquainted, and was 
believed to be the agent which carried the Potato 
murrain through the land. Unfortunately none of 
the fluid was preserved, or some easier solution of 
the mystery might possibly have been detected. A 
yellow rain fell on the 17th of last April, at 11 
o’clock a.m., at the Mumbles, near Swansea, the sky 
being at the time bright and free from clouds, The 
spots of rain when fresh were of an ochre yellow, 
and the colour remained for many days, notwith- 
standing heavy rains, where the spots had fallen. 
Some of the sediment has been submitted to the 
microscope, and we find it to consist of what we 
believe to be pollen grains principally : as far as we 
can judge from the collapsed and distorted condition 
in which they now are, those of some species of 
Salix. At least many of the grains present a single 
groove in an elliptic body when seen laterally, and 
when seen from above three grooves or bands in a 
globular cell. Amongst the pollen grains are the 
spores of some fungus resembling those of a Clado- 
sporium, but with a broader outline, but not agreeing 
exactly with anything with which we are acquainted, 
and branched threads consisting of short articulations, 
exhibiting the appearance of the infant mycelium of 
some Antennaria. There is no reason for supposing 
that these were after-growths, and the spores do not 
seem to belong to the mycelium, which is evidently 
young. 

Two instances of coloured rain are recorded by 
Prof. Baiuey, in the “ American Journal of Sciences 
and Arts” for January, 1842, one of which fell at 
Troy, New York, and the other in the harbour of 
Picton, Mr. Hassant has made some observations 
on these in the “Annals of Natural History”? for 
June, 1842, One of these was not a mere hasty 
shower, like that in Glamorganshire, but “a portion, 
alighting upon a vessel in the harbour, on a serene 
night in June, had to be collected and thrown over 
by the bucketful in the morning.” The substance 
with which the rain was impregnated at Picton was 
found to consist wholly of the pollen of Pinus syl- 
vestris ; that at Troy presented several forms, amongst 
which the principal one seemed to be that of some 
Cupuliferous plant. It is curious that, in most in- 
stances of coloured rain, the sky is recorded as being 
unclouded, which would seem to indicate some 
electric agency. 


By adopting the mode of Irricattne GarpEns, . 


usual in the south of France, our correspondent 
“J. C.” (see p.326), might distribute his sewage water 
without need for any hose or pipe. Gardens, as 
there prepared for irrigation, are first divided into 
compartments of a convenient length, and from 
about 30 to 40 feet wide; a channel for water is 
then formed along the side of each compartment, 
and the remaining part of it is made up into trans- 
verse beds of 3, 4, or more feet wide, according to 
the crops intended, a narrow water channel being 
beaten down between each bed, each lesser channel 
opening into the main one. The compartments are 
of course disposed longitudinally from a higher to a 
lower part of the ground. In making up the beds 
a dam of earth is formed in the main channel, just 
below each of the lesser ones. 

Water for irrigation is usually raised from a well 
at the highest part of the garden bya chain of 
buckets ; they deliver the water into a trough ox 
reservoir of wood, from whence a stream is con< 
veyed into some one of the main channels, and 
thence it flows between each transverse bed 
successively. 

The operation of watering is dexterously and 
expeditiously performed with the tool called im 
patois the Aissade, ‘The first dam across the main 
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channel throws the stream into the first transverse | formidable inmate in houses. The manouvres by outer green skins of Walnuts have been soaked has been 


channel ; as soon as water has reached the bottom 
of it, the gardener, with his aissade, takes up the 
first dam in the main channel, and with the same 
mould forms a dam across the first transverse 
channel ; by the time this is done, the water has 
run to the bottom of the second transverse channel ; 
the gardener then takes up the second dam, closes 
the second transverse channel, and so on till the 
whole compartment has been irrigated. ‘The next 
watering is commenced at the bottom of a compart- 
ment instead of the top, on account of the different 
situation of the dams; so, alternately, irrigation 
commences at the top or at the bottom of each 
compartment. 

In this manner a market garden ground near 
Montpellier, of four acres, used to be kept in perfect 
order by the gardener himself, two boys his sons, 
and one man an assistant, with one woman to weed, 
though weeds seldom had time to appear. 

For seed beds the ground is otherwise arranged ; 
the bed for this purpose is made perfectly level, 
with a bank of mould 5. or 6 inches high around it ; 
water is let gently through a cut in the bank till the 
whole bed is well soaked and flooded. 

In a market garden the soil of which, like that of 
“J. C.’s” garden, was a sandy loam, where a crop, 
while growing, required additional manure, fertilis- 
ing matter was mixed with the water in a channel 
as near as might be convenient to the head of the 
main channel, and thus manure was conveyed by 
water to the plants of a whole compartment. This 
affords reason to conclude that the fertilising parts 
of sewage water would be equally well distributed 
by the mode of irrigation above indicated. 

The sketch of an aissade subjoined is from recol- 
lection, but it may give a notion of this useful tool. 


The blade might be about 16 inches long, perhaps 
not more than 6 inches wide. The blade takes up 
often at once a whole dam, deposits it at once in its 
new place, then with the under surface of the blade 
beats down the mould water tight. 

Gardeners in the south of France greatly prefer 
irrigation, as they practise it, to throwing water over 
the whole surface of a bed; they say that by the 
latter mode the earth is beaten down so as to ex- 
clude air from the roots of plants. And in this they 
reason justly. In fact, we believe that one of the 
causes which have impeded the application of liquid 
manure in this country is the mode of using it. 
Instead of allowing it to flow gently over the surface, 
and to soak gradually down to the roots of plants, it 
is precipitated upon the ground from a water cart, 
or urged upwards from a hose, so as to be thrown as 
far as possible from the operator, the result of which 
is that the earth is gradually rendered impermeable, 
and incapable of sustaining active vegetation. 


We learn by letters from St. Petersburgh, dated 
May 10, that Dr. Fiscuer is about leaving the 
Imperial Botanic Garden, and that Dr.C. A Mryrr, 
his successor, will continue the former relations of 
that establishment, and of the Imperial Garden at 
Nikita, in Crimea, with their foreign correspondents. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Tne House Ant. 

THE avnoyances and actual injuries committed by 
different species of ants upon our choicest growing 
vegetable productions has long been known and com- 
plained of, but it is only very recently that our domestic 
economy, in England at least, has suffered from the 
presence of these troublesome insects. In the hot 
regions of the globe, however, the case is far otherwise, 
and various writers upon the East and West Indies 
have drawn lamentable pictures of the mischief which 
they commit ; thus Captain Green informs us that a 
small red ant with a black head most pertinaciously 
detects and attacks sugar and oil, marching to the spot 
in files about three abreast, and when satiated return- 
ing in the same order by a different route. Brown, in 
his “ History of Jamaica,” mentions an ant, Formica 
omnivora, that consumes or spoils all kinds of food. 
Percival, in his ‘‘ Ceylon,’”’ deseribes another ant, which 
inhabits dwelling-houses, devouring everything it can 
meet with, and which can be kept by no contrivance 
from invading the table, and settling on the bread, 
suzar, and such things as they like. But a more re- 
markable and detailed account of the sacchariyorous 
propensities of an Indian species is described by Col. 
Sykes, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society, which, on account of its large 
size (the females measuring 19-20ths of an inch in 
length), and remarkable powers of instinct, must be a 


which these insects contrived to gain access to the 
fruit, cakes, and particularly China preserved fruits 
placed upon a table (the feet of which were plunged in 
water and subsequently surrounded by turpentine), dis- 
play a most marvellous degree of instinctive faculties. 
In England, and especially in the country, it is very 
rarely indeed that ants become troublesome in. doors, 
although Messrs. Kirby and Spence mention that the 
large horse ant (Formica rufa) will occasionally plant its 
colonies in kitchens, and is not easily expelled. 
Within the last few years some of the houses in 
Brighton, London, and Liverpool (all seaport towns) 
have been attacked by swarms of a very minute ant 
(Myrmica domestica), and which has occasionally in- 
creased to such an extent as to drive the ishabitants 
from their residences, the ants attacking or devouring 
every article. In one instance these marauders have 
been traced to a piece of American Pine wood, newly 
laid down in a kitchen,” and there can, I think, 
be very little doubt that the species has been im- 
ported within the last few years. Dr. Bostock pub- 
lished a notice of this insect, and of the attempts 
which he had made to dislodge it from his own house 
(Trans. Ent. Soc. ii, p. 65), The ants were found in 
a cupboard, where stores were occasionally kept, and 
also on a range of shelves contiguous to the cupboard, 
the insects being most numerous in that part where the 
wall was heated by a fire in the contiguous house, In 
the month of June the cupboard and shelves were 
removed, when in all the parts where any of the wood- 
work had been let into the walls, or even where it had 
been in contact with the plaster, the animals were found 
in prodigious quantities, of two sizes, one considerably 
larger than the other, the larger kind constituting, 
perhaps, one-sixth of the whole, There were also a 
very great number of larvae. They subsequently 
settled under the floor of the kitchen, and especially 
fixed themselves in the crevices about the fire-place, 
and were only dislodged by taking up the flooring, and 


removing and resetting the grate in cement. 


Figure 3a represents one of the mandibles of the neuter very 
highly magnified, showing the four acute teeth with which it 
is armed, the opposite mandible is of the same shape. 

The individuals described by Dr. Bostock, which are 
those commonly seen, are the small neuters or workers, 
(fig. 3) whieh, as in the ordinary ant hills, constitute the 
great bulk of the community, mingled with females which 
have lost their wings (fig. 2), and which are of a more 
elongate shape, as well as very much larger than the 
neuters. The males have not yet been described ; and in- 
deed the species may be said to be still undescribed, Mr. 
Shuckard’s technical description being quite insufficient, 
consisting as it does of only three lines,; The dis- 
covery of the males (for which I am indebted to Mr. 
F, Smith), and, consequently, of the period when the 
species arrives at the winged state, is of considerable 
importance, since it teaches us the time when our 
attempts to eradicate the species are likely to be 
attended with most complete success, the destruc- 
tion of the winged males and females, at the period 
of swarming, of course preventing the establishment 
of fresh broods. This event takes place at the end 
of May, at which time the swarms are in an un- 
usual state of activity. The male (fig. 1), measures 
about 14 line in length; the female (fig. 2), 2 lines ; 
and the neuter (fig. 3), 2 ofa line. The male is black 
and opake, except the abdomen, which is glossy, with 
perfectly transparent wings; the veins (except the 
principal subcostal one and the stigma), scarcely visible ; 
the antennz are dirty whitish, with the tips and base 
dark, and the legs are similarly coloured and dark at 
the base. The females and neuters are pale yellowish 
red, with the hinder half of the abdomen brownish black ; 
the female is richer coloured than the neuter, and has 
the thorax also varied with brown: The accompanying 
figures will render any description of the different 
forms of these three kinds of individuals unnecessary. 
I may add that they are the first figures which have 
been given of the insect in any of its states. 

Various plans have been already proposed for the 
destruction of these insects. Those recorded in a late 
number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle need not here be 
repeated. Rags, however, well saturated with turpen- 
tine thrust into the crevices where they abound will 
certainly destroy them, as will also oil, if it come in 
contact with their bodies. Dr. Bostock found lime very 
serviceable in expelling them, and water in which the 
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used with success ; salt has also been stated to be ob- 
jectionable to them. One of the simplest and most ef- 
fectual remedies is to lay wide-mouthed bottles in their 
tracks or near the mouths of their burrows, placing bits 
of raw meat within. The ants will greedily attack the 
latter, and may be destroyed from time to time by 
shaking the bottle over hot water. Of course the de- 
struction of the winged males and females during the 
time of swarming merits the greatest share of our at- 
tention, J. O. W. 


REZOIL. 

Ir is well known that the patience and labours of the 
horticulturist are frequently rendered unavailable by 
the appetite of some insects, For preserving their 
flowers froma these enemies, gardeners have adopted 
several plans, not one of which appears to be effective, 
more especially against the earwig, which is most to be 
feared as the flowers approach maturity. How many 
show Dahlias are thus “ cut off in their bloom!” With 
the hope that the following receipt will offer some check 
to these marauders, I send it to you, assured that its 
cheapness and easy application will render it universally 
appreciated. 

Take of common resin, 1} 1b. ; sweet oil, 1 1b. 5 place 
them in a pipkin over the fire until the resin is melted, 
stir the materials together, that they may be well 
blended ; when cold the substance formed, which I call 
“ yezoil,” will be of the consistency of treacle. To use 
the rezoil it should be spread with a brush upon threads 
or any fitting material, and wrapt round the stem of 
the plant ; if any support is used that should be brushed 
over also. No insect can possibly, or will attempt to 
cross this barrier ; the rezoil never dries, but always 
remains sticky and clammy—its action as a trap is 
therefore obvious. To preserve Grapes and other 
wall fruit we nave only to nail a strip of list upon the 
wall, round the entire plant, and then paint it well with 
the rezoil, on both sides, if it can be managed, to keep 
insects from crawling under as well as over. Other 
modes of application will suggest themselves without 
my here enumerating them. Birds, cats, and mice 
equally avoid soiling themselves with this substance, 
Septimus Piesse, 43, Molyneus- street. 


: DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 325,) 

Tue mollusca of the genus Limax, or slugs, are quite 
as fatal to agriculture. Our peasantry and gardeners 
distinguish two species, the Jumacont and lumacotti, cr 
large and small slugs. Itis certain that tobacco or snuff 
sprinkled on the animal causes so copious a secretion of 
the viscous humour on the surface of the body, that it 
swells and dies. But this remedy is only applicable in 
the case of a few plants in pots, and to the large not the 
small kinds. Woe to the field once infested by the 
latter ! their ravages are incalculable ; there is not a 
vegetable production they do not devastate. Whilst the 
Limax byalinus, L., lays waste our gardens, attacking 
more especially the Kidney Beans, the Limax agrestis, L., 
infests our corn fields, and I have often seen the whole 
of the epidermis and cellular tissue of the leaves of 
Wheat devoured by them, leaving the fibres intact. For 
the former kind it has been recommended, and may pro- 
duce some effect, to cover the seed beds with ashes, for 
which others substitute lime or very finesand. In most 
seasons, and in low ill drained ground, badly cultivated, 
they multiply in an extraordinary degree, so as that no 
portion of the plants escapes from their teeth. In 
gardens the larger slugs as well as snails may be easily 
got rid of by putting every here and there reversed 
garden pots on the ground, so placed as that they may 
creep under to shelter themselves from the heat of the 
sun. In this manner I have taken great quantities. 

Crass V. InpeterminaTe Diszases.—I have thus 
designated those diseases whose origin is either entirely 
unknown, or deduced from observations contradictory 
in themselves, or from hypotheses which, however 
brilliant, have no real foundation. It is indeed a 
mortifying thing to see amongst these diseases precisely 
those which from the earliest times have been the 
subject of the studies of philosophers, and that they are 
those which produce the greatest havoe in this country, 
whilst Nature refuses as yet to disclose to us the secret 
of their causes. Nevertheless, as I have said in my 
preliminary discourse, there are no vegetable diseases 
on which so much has been written by men of sound 
doctrine, of exactness of observation, and of careful 
judgment. I would mention in the first place Tillet’s 
Dissertation sur la cause qui corrompt et noircit les 
graines de blé dans les épis, et sur les moyens de prévenir 
ces accidens. This writer has deserved well of agri- 
culturists, because he first fixed the characters of 
diseases of corn, and indicated some means of warding 
off the most terrible of them. Haller, who in general 
is not much disposed to praise Italians, as may be easily 
seen in his “ Bibliotheca Botanica,” prefers to Tillet’s 
treatise that of Count Francesco Ginanni, entitled 
Trattato delle malattié del grano in erbo, which 
appeared four years after Tillet’s dissertation. Both 
writers worked simultaneously on the same subject. 
Ginanni treated it with more detail, and his book may 
be considered as one of the best we have. Much has 
since been written, but by all authors of good faith, 
Ginanni is deservedly and repeatedly quoted. Finally, 
the celebrated Tessier in his 7'railé sur les maladies des 
graines, and in his articles inserted chiefly in the 
agricultural part of the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique,” 
which may be considered as so many separate treatises, 
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has deservedly gained not only universal praise, but 
what is more, the well earned gratitude of cultivators, 
to whom his enlightened theories and practical ex- 
perience have been of the greatest use. I have thought 
it my duty to mention these three works, in order that, 
as I shall myself only advert to the chief points, those 
who wish to become perfectly acquainted with the 
results of the long experience, and the fine observations 
‘and theories made on the diseases of cereals, may know 
where to look for them, and be sure that they are not 
wading in turbid waters. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

THE successful pot culture of plants was considered 
some few years back to be a secret in the hands of a 
few eminent gardeners, Continued investigation into 
the theory and practice of cultivation in relation to this 
department of gardening has, however, exploded this 
notion, The whole matter is now simplified, and the 
practice rendered easy even to the amateur. The 
nature of soils and the modes of mixing them are no 
longer involved in mystery. The secret of potting, if 
such a thing ever existed, is now numbered with the 
things that were. Watering has been rendered plain. 
In fact, the whole operations pertaining to plant culti- 
vation are now perfectly known. The amateur has had 
ample opportunity of informing himself on all these 
points. It may be instructive, therefore, on the present 
occasion to lay down a few particulars relating to the 
treatment of plants during their growth, taking it for 
granted that all other conditions have been complied with. 

As I stated on a former occasion, the use of stakes in 


" plant culture has become an intolerable nuisance, Op- 


posed to every principle of propriety and good taste. 
Zt is true that the faggot system has ceased to have so 
many admirers ; and, if a general war is waged against 
it, the skill of our cultivators will supersede its use, or 
will at least limit its application. One of the causes 
which has induced this superabundant use of props, has 
been a system of culture that aimed at the production 
of large specimens in a short period of time. Young 
plants in vigorous growth received large shifts ; they 
were then placed in close or warm houses, in order to 
promote an unnatural growth, These rampant shoots 
demanded support, which under a more natural system 
of culture would not have been required. The result 
of such management proved that every successive 
growth required a fresh array of supports, until the 
plants at length exhibited a greater amount of dead 
wood than living branches. As I have stated, the taste 
for such things is rapidly changing, and a better system 
of management is daily being developed. 

The above observations apply to plants requiring 
greenhouse protection. Let us therefore take a New 
Holland plant, in a small pot, that we may be desirous 
to grow and flower as a specimen; give it a moderate 
shift, and place it in a position to receive, in all suitable 
weather, a large proportion of atmospheric air ; keep it 
perfectly cool, and as the season advances, expose it 
entirely in a situation partially protected from the direct 
rays of thesun. The recognition of art as an element 
in cultivation is not to be disputed ; hence, as the plant 
progresses in growth, it will be necessary to stop the 
over-luxuriant shoots, which will throw strength into 


the plant generally. The abundance of air and light, 
with which it has been supplied during its growth, will 
produce a stout robust habit, contradistinct from the 
spindly, lanky, etiolated form similar plants exhibit 
under unnatural and tortuous culture. In stopping 
Inxuriant shoots, under any circumstances, never de- 
stroy the form which Nature has given to the particular 
species. A plant may possess all the rigidity of growth 
necessary to support it, with little aid from props, with- 
out assuming the only shape given to nearly every plant 
by modern cultivators, viz.,a hemispherical one. Avoid 
this by all means, and endeavour to produce every spe- 
cimen after its natural habit. An Eriostemon and a 
Kalosanth surely take different forms. Pharo. 


TRADE MEMORANDA, 
_ Dozs any one know what is done with the loam that 
is stowed away under the arches of the Croydon Railway ? 


{t is uncommonly like guano, 


——===E=E=V—= I 
Home Correspondence. 

Width between rows of Vegetables and deep stirring 
in the intervals.—In your “Calendar of Operations ” 
an excellent rule is given, which is not sufficiently at- 
tended to, viz., that of making the distance between the 
rows of plants wide enough to allow of deep stirring of 
the soil between them. In effecting this, I find Dr. 
Newington’s hand-cultivator of the greatest service. 
Like all the inventions of that gentleman, it is not only 
quite original, but completely answers the purpose for 
which it is intended. A backward crop of Cabbages in 
my garden this spring, by the constant use of the eculti- 
vator, was converted into one of the earliest. The in- 
strument not only loosened the soil, with trifling labour, 
deeper every time it was used, but also moulded up the 
Cabbages at the same time. This is important, for the 
Spring growth of such vegetables is not from the 
original root, but from fresh rootlets, which are sent 
forth by the stem near the surface of the soil, and the 
looser it is the more vigorous is the growth of the 
plant. The implement has many other uses, With it 
one man will do the work of six in drawing drills for 
sowing Carrots and such crops, I have used it for two 
years, and can testify to its utility both as an agricul- 
dural and horticultural implement, I know of no hand 


instrument which will vie with it in performing the 
work it is adapted for so economically and effectually. 
L. Stephenson, Souldern, Oxon. 

Shell Walks.—I have lately laid out a flower garden 
in the formal style; and, for the sake of colour, it was 
desirable that some of the walks should be laid with a 
whitish material. I have adopted shells for this pur- 
pose, and, as far as effect is concerned, they answer 
admirably, not being too white, but in practice they 
make untidy flower beds, as it is almost impossible to 
avoid scattering the shells over the borders in walking. 
Will any one inform me whether there are any means 


jof making shell walks tolerably firm and compact, 


either by any peculiar method of making them, or by 
the use of any substance as a binding material, which 
will have the effect of concreting the shells together 
without destroying the colour? I ought, perhaps, to 
add, that the walks are only 3 feet wide, and form 
rather an intricate design of some extent, and there- 
fore rolling them is almost out of the question. B., 
Canterbury. [We presume that your shells are too 
thickly put on the walks. Try a thinner coating rolled 
over with clay, or lime and clay in the state of mortar. ] 
Sewage Irrigation.—After two or three years’ ex- 
perience of the value of sewage for garden purposes, 
I am convinced that it has only to be fairly tried to be 
generally used. It is desirable (previous to using it), to 
pass the sewage through a filter of gravel or coarse 
sand, or what is better for permanent crops, such as 
Asparagus, or Vines, or Grass, through a basket or a 
box pierced with holes. It is not easy to use it ex- 
tensively, through small permanently placed pipes, or 
Pipes pierced with small holes, since they are too apt 
to be filled with one peculiar portion of sewage, viz., 
the mixture of grease and earthy matter, which soon 
prevents the passage of the sewage ; for this reason 
(from the facility of cleansing the filter readily), it is best 
to filter the sewage downwards. In my own garden at 
Croydon, we have irrigated with house sewage four 
Asparagus beds, each about 60 feet in length, for the 
last two years. The Asparagus is planted in double 
rows, between which a little open channel is formed, 
and along this the sewage fluid flows. The irrigation, 
since February, has been repeated about once a 
fortnight ; the beds were made in 1848, and the crop of 
this year has been abundant and more forward than 
any we have heard of in this neighbourhood. We have 
been cutting almost daily since the 17th of April. We 
remark a strong tendency in the Asparagus to grow 
towards and in the little sewage channels. In some 
recently made Grass plots, formed for experimental 
purposes in the same garden, the produce bids fair to 
rival all that is accomplished on an equal space in the 
meads of Clipstone and Edinburgh. In these, and for 
other purposes, I find no mode better for the distribu- 
tion of the sewage than fixed earthen pipes, of 
2 or 3 inches bore, which have their garden terminus 
at such an elevation as to empty their contents into 
open portable wooden troughs, pitched in the inside, 
and in lengths of about 20 feet each, As the valuable 
suggestions of Prince Albert will probably induce many 
of your readers to turn their house sewage to a 
profitable account, these results of between two and 
three years’ trial, may be useful. Cuthbert W. Johnson. 
Araucaria imbricata.—At page 325, “K.,” of Cork, 
solicits information as to “the cause of the leaves of 
Araucaria imbricata turning brown.” He describes 
the appearance of his plant and the situation in which it 
grows. Your reply is, that the mischief is probably 
produced by wet. I am disposed to attribute it to 
sudden exposure during or prior to the prevalence of 
cold winds, either by removing other plants which had 
afforded protection, or by planting out incautiously. 
I have plants of Araucaria imbricata as well of 10 years 
growth as very young, not one of which has suffered, 
however exposed, this year; but I also purchased in 
the spring (early) from Messrs. avery fine speci- 
men (price 6 guineas), growing in a tub, and perfectly 
well rooted, though the leaves had not the fine dark 
gloss which my others have, and indeed the lower 
branches when examined carefully have a mossy appear- 
ance, This plant came down carefully packed (in the 
tub) ; it was perhaps a little injured in the extremities 
of some ieaves; it was planted on the Sth of April, 
upon a mound of excellent compost of black soil and 
fresh loam, upon a layer of brickbats, and well drained, 
in a situation exposed to the east. Subsequently we 
have had great prevalence of dry weather and strong 
east winds ; so long as they lasted the plant was pro- 
tected by bunting, and has been occasionally watered 
since. It has every promise of making good growth 
this year, but nevertheless a great many of the leaves 
have the brown appearance alluded to by “K.” I attri- 
bute it wholly to exposure, the plant having been 
under glass prior to its coming from the nursery garden ; 
and although I agree with your observations in page 
282, vol. 2, second series of the Horticultural Society’s 
“ Transactions,” that the Araucaria imbricata is perfectly 
hardy, I do not think it so entirely prefers an open 
situation, that it can be planted ont into one without 
considerable care. Should the leaves which have turned 
brown be removed, and if so when should that be done ? 
hk. T. P., Lancaster. [Wait till they are dead ; they 
will then drop of themselves, or they may be readily 
broken off. This will happen near Midsummer. ] 
Transplanting Vegetables— When the season arrives 
for transplanting Broccolies and other vegetables, I 
gently raise the seed-beds with a Potato fork, so as to 
spring the roots of the plants. I then water with a 
rosed watering-pot, and in 10 or 15 days, as circum- 


stances permit, I water again, raise, draw, and plant ; 
watering the bed if more plants were wanted for another 
period. Celery, Endive, Lettuces, flower beds, seed 
pots (with proper instruments), I have treated as above; 
and the plan may be extended to Strawberry runners 
for potting or for rows ; Carrots, Onions, Beet, and 
Turnips ; also to forest trees, shrubs, and grain, if it 
is desirous to increase any particular sort, such ag 
the Peruvian Barley imported by Lord Lonsdale, 
T. Torbron, Lower Tottenham, 

Skirretts—For the last three or four years I have 
vainly endeavoured to raise a crop of these nice little 
roots, in consequence of the seed failing to vegetate. 
This has been procured both from provincial and 
London seedsmen, In the spring of 1848 a few plants 
were reared by sowing a little seed in heat, and from 
them seed was obtained in the autumn. This, sown in 
shallow drills in the open ground, April 5, 1850, has, up 
to this day, May 20, shown no signs of appearing above 
ground. Will some obliging correspondent help me to 
grow a few dishes of this agreeable old-fashioned vege- 
table? Is the seed of very short vitality ? or does it 
require any peculiar mode of sowing as to depth, &c. ? 
A few rows of it are worth having annually in one’s 
garden, if only to set juvenile horticulturists and cloyed 
epicures a-wondering what capital and promising new 
esculent it can be. D. 

Exhibition in 1851.—The prestige in favour of porous 
flower-pots being on the decline, I may express a hope 
that some public-spirited persons will not think it 
beneath their abilities to pay attention to them, so as 
to produce some specimens at the great exhibition of 
1851, which shall unite the cheapness and utility of the 
present race with elegance of shape and improvement 
in colour. They are the means of providing rational 
and innocent amusement, and employment, to thousands 
of our fellow subjects; and the more such pursuits are 
encouraged amongst those who live by labour the less 
will the gin-shop be frequented. Drawing-room flower- 
pots may be soon devised, though porcelain pots have 
always an incongruous appearance ; but it is a model 
for the million that is required-—for those who under 
every disadvantage of means and station, yet cultivate 
with pride and delight flowers equal to any of those at 
the command of the rich and the great. I could have 
offered some suggestions, but they are perhaps out of 
your line. dn Amateur. 

Brown Scum on Water.—In the run of a spring, 
which issues out of a bank through a pipe, 2 feetabove the 
level of a river, frem which it is about 3 yards distant, 
I am growing Water-cress. The bed of the runlet 
spreads from one foot to about five or six at the lower 
end. The water is particularly good and clear, but a 
quantity of muddy scum came on the surface; IL 
thought this might arise from the soil it ranoyer. I 
therefore got some gravel pebbles some inches thick, 
just under the surface, which I expected would be quite 
clear, and free from such appearance. I find, however, 
a sort of blackish weed spreading over the face of the 
stones, in which the roots of the Cress are striking, and 
a great deal of nasty looking scum ail over the surface. 
Would this floating substance be best removed by 
occasionally flooding the place, and thereby bringing it 
to the top? J. 7. P., Newbold Vicarage, Rugby. [The 
scum will probably disappear ; the cause of it we should 
be glad if some correspondent would explain. ] 

A Country Curate’s Garden.—I1 observe, at p. 197, 
a strong recommendation for country clergymen with 
small stipends to keep bees, as a means ot increasing 
their annual income, and at the same time affording an 
interesting as well as profitable recreation. There is a 
little anecdote attached to the expression “ keep bees,’? 
with which, as it may not be known to all your clerical 
readers, I will preface some other remarks on bee- 
keeping, made the better part of a century ago by a 
celebrated divine and naturalist in Suffulk. “ A French 
bishop, on paying his annual visit to his clergy, observed 
one of his curates whose income was certainly very in- 
adequate to his appearances of much comfort and plenty ; 
so much so, that the rey. prelate was quite astonished, 
and could not avoid saying to the curate, ‘ How is all 
this, my friend; you are the first mau in this visitation 
whom I have met with a cheerful face and a plentiful 
board. Have you any income independent of your 
curé?” Yes, my lord, I have,’ replied the curate, 
‘otherwise my family would starve on the pittance I 
receive from the poor parishioners I instruct. Accom- 
pany me into my garden, my lord, and I will there show 
you my bank, from which I receive an annual dividend ; 
if never stops payment, and is moreover a constant 
source of pleasure and health. The good bishop was 
shown a long range of well managed bee-hives, and 
ever after this memorable visit, when any of his clergy 
complained of poverty, he said to them ‘ Keep bees! 
keep bees?” About the year 1756, the Rev. Stephen 
White, then rector of Holton, in Suffolk, published a 
method of managing bees without destroying them when 
he partook of the luscious stores which they had col- 
lected for him, in what he called his collateral bee 
boxes. And his introduction, as well as his conclusion to 
the said treatise, are so perfectly in unison with the re. 
marks made at p. 197, that I am induced to send youa 
transcript, for the sake of some of your clerical readers. 
The reverend author thus observes, at p. v. of his Intro- 
duction : “The smallness of my cure has afforded me 
more leisure hours than usually fall to the share of a 
great part of my brethren. Many of those hours, 
during almost the whole space of a now declining life, 
have been spent in my bee garden, with as much inno- 
cence, I hope, and a great deal more to my taste and 
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entertainment, than if they had been spent with a gun 
and a pointer in the fields, or in my parlour with a pack 
of cards. These fashionable amusements (especially the 
latter), can afford little entertainment to a contemplative 
mind, but the surveying the works of Nature, particu- 
Jarly the instinct and polity of many living creatures, 
and the wonderful methods they make use of for 
their sustenance and safety, will give a real and 
high delight to a rational soul; and as it is next 
to impossible to turn our thoughts to the observa- 
tion. of these creatures, without lifting them up, 
at the same time, in adoration of Him who formed 
them, this will in a manner sanctify our pleasures, 
and turn even our diversions into a sacrifice to 
our Maker. Manifold are the works of God, and in 
wisdom has he made them all ; but if my partiality for 
my favourite insects does not very much deceive me, 
their indefatigable industry, their loyalty to their queen, 
the geometrical accuracy of their combs, &c., are 
wonders not to be met with in any of the innumerable 
beasts, birds, or insects that are upon the face of this 
earth, My fondness for these little animals soon put 
me upon endeavouring, if possible, to save them from 
fire and brimstone. I thought I had reason to be con- 
tent to share their labours for the present, and great 
reason to rejoice, if I could, at the same time, preserve 
their lives, to work for me another year. The main 
drift, therefore, of all my observations and experiments 
has been to discover an easy and cheap method, suited 
to the abilities of the common people, of taking away so 
much honey as can be well spared, without destroying 
or starving the bees.” The author, in conclusion, says, 
* Being now almost ready to take my leave of the 
reader, I will tell him honestly and seriously what he is 
to expect if it shall please him to make trial of my 
boxes. In a few years I will venture to promise him he 
will increase his stock to as great a number as the 
flowers in his neighbourhood will maintain, but my 
assurance will carry me no further ; and sad experience 
has taught me, that in some situation like this, in which 
I am myself (in this respect) unhappily placed, that 
number will be found very small. There are now in 
the village where I dwell, which is a large one, only 
seven colonies of my own in boxes, and two poor hives 
of my neighbours: yet we have beautiful meads, and 
fine gardens, in which Flora discloses all her beauties ; 
but, alas! they are beauties indolate. For want of a 
free and open air, as I conjecture, in these thick enclo- 
sures, our flowers yield so little food for the poor bees, 
that no greater number, I am well satisfied, than what 
I have mentioned, or thereabouts, can get a subsistence 
in this place ; whereas in the neighbouring bleak county 
of Cambridge, where the inundations of the fens, or the 
farmer’s plough, or the flocks that are grazing (should 
4 say, or starving ?) on barren heaths, will suffer hardly 
any flowers to spring or open their blossoms (excepting 
the flowers of eloquence, which thrive exceedingly on 
the banks of Cam, but these afford only a thin sort of 
juice nectareous, fitter for poets than bees to feed on), 
yet here, I say, there is such a profusion of honey in 
the few flowers which escape, that I have seen between 
70 and 8\) hives in one farmer’s yard, and this 
just after the inquisition was over, and he had been 
murdering all he intended to murder that season, 
and these hives, I know too well, were much better 
stored with honey than any are found to be in these 
parts. I have often thought it very surprising that 
neither the authors who treat of bees, nor the keepers 
of them, ever imagine that any place can be overstocked, 
or that anyone’s bees fare better or worse for the larger 
or smaller stock that is kept in his neighbourhood ; 
they think, it seems, that every flower they see is a 
never-failing cruise of honey. Let me here aeknow- 
ledge the bounty of our Creator, and, with due thank- 
Tulness and admiration, confess that in some sense it is so; 
for when a bee, with its little lambent trunk, has cleared 
a flower of all its present store, another comes, it is 
likely, in less than a minute and finds something ; for 
the delicious juice is continually transuding through the 
pores of the plant. But it is certain, for all this, that 
the more of these guests visita flower the worse must 
each of them fare ; they will have the less to carry 
home, or, which is all one, they must go further, and 
spend more of their precious time before they can make 
up their burden. There is reason to believe, however, 
that in many parts of the kingdom the little labourers 
in honey and wax are not sufficient for the harvest.” 
Mellarius. 

Distribution of Liquid Sewage. —I observe that 
J. C.’’ is desirous of knowing the best and cheapest 
method of distributing liquid manure. The following 
results of recent experience in my own case are quite 
at his service: I lately got from Mr. Statham, Corn- 
wallis-street, Manchester, a gutta percha pipe 13-inch 
in diameter outside, and eight-tenths of an inch diameter 
inside, for the purpose of distributing the liquid from a 
tank over a meadow lying below the farmstead, and 
therefore very conveniently situated for such a pur- 
pose. I have used this pipe with a small forcing pump, 
and found it answer perfectly. The cost was 8d. a foot, 
or 2s. a yard, which is considerably less than that of 
* J. C.’s”—“100 feet of patent 14-inch hose of hemp 
woven without a seam, which, with three unions, cost 
9/. 17s., and was at the end of the second season rotten 
and useless.” The gutta percha pipe, for the same 
length, would be only 3/. 6s. 8d., but I thought this too 
expensive for farm work; and being at Manchester a 
few days ago, I found on inquiry that the next-sized 
Piping, which only differs from the former in not being 
quite so thick in substance, but in my opinion perfectly 


strong enough for the purpose, would only cost 6d. a 
foot, or 25 per cent. less than the one I got in the first 
instance. 100 feet of the latter piping would only cost 
2l. 10s., and there is every reason to think that this 
material, with proper care, will last for any length of 
time, If a great length were required, and it were 
desirable to have it made in Jengths, Mr. Statham has 
a very neat and simple kind of joint, which he supplies, 
I believe, at 3s. 6d. apiece, but I have not yet tried 
one of these. William J. Garnett, Bleasdale, Garstang. 

I have been using a flexible waterproof hose, made 
of canvas lined with gutta percha, and also a gutta 
percha union joint, of the most simple construction ; 
both are perfectly tight under pressure. They appear 
very durable, and were not half the price paid by your 
correspondent. Jas. Norris, Sion-hill, Brentford-end. 
[This kind of tubing has been repeatedly advertised in 
our columns by Mr. Hancock, of Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. See also an advertisement from Messrs, 
Burgess and Key in another column. ] Tf “J, C.” will 
apply to Mr, Patterson, Egerton-street, Hulme, Man- 
chester, for information respecting hose piping and the 
distribution of liquid manure, I have no doubt he will 
be able to obtain the information he requires, the publi- 
cation of which in your Paper would be an advantage 
to many people. J. W. 7. 

London Guano.—I visited the guano hill last week, 
and on my way met the Bermondsey waggon walking 
slowly towards town. It was the first time I had seeu 
it walking ; it appears that it does not trot until it 
comes near a village. Asit passed me it smelt strongly 
of real guano, and it occurred to me that the bags must 
be dusted inside and out with the genuine article, in 
order to give the loam the “ right flavour,” reminding 
me of the practice of putting British brandy into French 
brandy casks, As soon as I had arrived at the steepest 
part of this “loam-guano hill” a post-master not far off 
passed a high compliment on the knowledge of an old 
Seotch bailiff. “ Mr. J.,” said he, “ where can I pur- 
chase the best guano?’’ ‘ Why, don’t you know ?—on 
the hill, to be sure”’ There is no guano there,’ 
“ Why,” says Mr. J., “I see it passing every day ;”” and 
at that moment “the waggon” came by on its way to 
Mark-lane. A few houses and a small public-house 
occupy the left side of the hill; a newly made road, 
nearly opposite, winds round the north end, and is lost 
to view about 70 yards from the road, and in a few 
yards more the Jane turns sharp round to the left into 
the bosom of the hill, It was of no use making any 
inquiry amongst the peasantry here; every one is 
making money out of the hill (the publican more 
than anybody), and therefore they keep quiet. I 
peeped into the premises, which consist of a nice 
cottage, with two brick-built and well-roofed sheds, 
about 30 feet long each. The bank of loam is about 
15 feet deep, and although they have sent off many 
hundred tous they have not gonemore than from 40 to 
It appears 


50 feet into the hill, and the same in breadth, 
to be very solid and very dry, so that the further dry- 
ing it on the hot plates oecupies but little time ; any one 
could get this loam a year ago for 3s. 6d. a single cart- 
load, and 7s. for a double cart-load, but now they do 


not want to see astranger there at all. I was told that 
Mr. So-and-So was very poor 12 months ago, but now 
he is rich, and keeps his horse and chaise, many weeks 
obtaining 50/. for what costs him little in its manu- 
facture. It is reported that he is very liberal to certain 
gentlemen, whose duty it is “to look about ;” half-a- 
crown now and then makes them inform inquirers that 
this extraordinary stuff all goes abroad. Some is sent 
to a railway station about a mile off; some to Chelsea 
or Pimlico, some to Bermondsey, &e. I amafraid I shall 
be thought remiss for not seeing tlhe works that were 
going on; but 1 remembered the story of the Highland 
guager and illicit still, “ Did anybody see you come in 2?” 
“No.” Then (drawing his dirk) I am d— if anybody 
will see you gang ut.” If gardeners will continue to 
purchase guano of any one, except agents duly autho- 
rised by the importers, they must expect to pay 
through the nose for that which they have already too 
much of. Dulwich, May 20. 

Seedsmen’s Lists v. Florists’ Catalogues.—We have 
been hardly dealt by lately in your columns; no mercy 
has been shown us, and as if it would appear that there 
is some truth in what has been so liberally—I was 
about to say illiberally—heaped at our shop doors, no 
one has come forward to defend (if any defence can be 
set up) in a manly way our honourable trade. Mere 
skirmishing about a single-blossomed, and a double- 
blossomed, Pea, is, as they used to say when I was a 
boy, like fighting the French in an easy chair. Surely 
there are valiant men enough in our trade, with ample 
experience and sufficient research, to “break a lance” 
with “R. 1.” I say for one, give him no quarter. 
This subject being uppermost in my mind night and 
day, has almost made me forget what I had sat down to 
write about, A friend of mine has called to consult me 
respecting the purchase of a few plants for his green- 
house. He is an ardent grower and a spirited buyer, 
and has on one or two occasions succeeded in winning a 
prize of 10s., which to him was a capital return for his 
annual expenditure of 20/. in plants. Why he came-to 
consult me, a seedsman, is easily enough explained, be- 
cause I always keep a few things such as he wanted in 
my shop window, and I grow a few likewise in my 
greenhouse in the suburbs, therefore he thought I 
might enable him to come to some decision as to what 
he ought to purchase, for in former years he considers 
that he has been grievously taken in. Through his 10s. » 
prize my friend’s name got into the gardening news- 


papers, and scarcely a post for the last month has failed 
to bring him a list, I was going to say, but better a 
catalogue, or rather book. All England poured in such 
contributions, and so cid the Continent, and even Ame- 
rica, so there was no lack of material from which to 
make a selection. From such an ample field we 
thought our task an easy one; but preserve us from 
such another! I thought of our seed lists, and derived 
comfort therefrom—Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums, &c., with their hundreds of fine 
names, and thousands of recommendations, completely 
bewildered us. My friend insisted on something dis- 
tinct. Now, can any one propound a greater puzzle ? 
I had, therefore, to relate what was told me by Mr. 
Neighbour, a most respectable man, of sound judgment, 
who was invited by an eminent cultivator of the 
Pelargonium to visit his collection last year, when 
in full perfection, After traversing two houses of 
magnificently cultivated plants, he turned round to a 
florist, and observedithat they were certainly a gorgeous 
mass of bloom; but said he, “ Why do you grow them 
nearly all of one sort?” The amazement and mortifi- 
cation of the florist may be imagined, considering that 
he searcely had a duplicate in his whole collection, and 
he consoled himself by thinking that it was of “no use 
casting pearls before swine.” I want now to observe 
that my friend, who had bought things over and over 
again, without any visible improvement, was desirous to 
do so no more, because every year he was, less ormore, 
according to the amount of his purchases, “done 
brown,” as he termed it. Let us now for a moment 
consider the case of my friend, whose labour and money 
were totally thrown away, and compare him with a gen- 
tleman’s gardener whom one of my country customers 
has supplied with three kinds of Peas out of the Charl- 
ton bag and two kinds out of the Imperial sack. These 
being reputed always to be of comparative earliness, the 
gardener sowed them, and may have done so for 20 
years, and obtained a succession of first-rate Peas, to 
the perfect satisfaction of his employer. In this, then, 
there is no disappointment, nor'is he in a worse position 
than the writer of your Calendar, who of course is a 
first-rate judge, and only grows two kinds. Now when 
you have so readily lent your columns to smash us poor 
seedsmen, and that most unmercifully too, you will 
surely, in the same spirit of candour or honesty, if you 
like the term better, lend my friend and me a little 
assistance in our small way, He belongs to a class, 
who are, by-the-bye, the chief purchasers of these 
veritable, new, distinct, first-rate novelties ! 4 Seeds- 
man. [We insert this letter out of respect to the writer, 
but we can have nothing to do with disputes about 
florists’ flowers ; they stand in a very different rela- 
tion to the public from seeds, and we rather think 
that the buyers of florists’ flowers know pretty well 
how to take care of themselves. Seeds are objects of 
necessity, florists’ flowers of fancy, and therein resides 
an important difference. ] 

Mr. Roberts's Root Ventilation.—In a recent com- 
munication from Mr. Roberts, of Easteheap, on grows 
ing Peas a month earlier than usual, he stated that this 
is effected by “root ventilation.” Perhaps he will help 
the uninitiated to the modus operandi, for I confess I am 
not au fait? One likes to keep pace with one’s neigh- 
bours in the march of improvement if possible. J. G. 

Plumbago Larpente.—I am so much pleased with 
this plant, that 1am glad to find that it is perfectly 
hardy with me. Last summer I placed it out in a 
common border, and it flowered very well. Wishing to 
ascertain its hardiness, I allowed it to remain there 
without the least protection, and it is now making quite 
as vigorous shoots from the root as any of the her- 
baceous plants by which it is surrounded. W. Wilkins, 
Nursery Grounds, Newport, Isle of Wight, May 6. 


S>ortettes, 


HorrticutturaL, May 28.—J. R. Gowen, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair; A. G. H. Battersby, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. The following * Notice of altera- 
tion in the Bye-Laws” was read, and posted in the 
meeting-room :—‘ The Council hereby give notice that 
they propose to substitute for Chapter I1V., Article 1, 
of the present Bye-Laws, namely, ‘ the admission fee to 
be paid by each Fellow shall be six guineas,’ the follow- 
ing words, viz., ‘the admission fee to be paid by each 
Fellow shall be two guineas.’”—Among subjects of ex- 
hibition was a new and extremely interesting Odonto- 
glossum, from Mr, Loddiges, of Hackney, for which a 
Large Silver Medal was awarded, The same establish= 
ment also furnished Vanda teres, Aerides crispum and 
its pale-flowered variety, Saccolabium guttatum, mi 


minia- 
tum, and ampullaceum (the last a valuable species, on 
account of the length of time it eontinues in bloom) ; 
Cattleya Mossize, and its variety, called aurantia ; the 
bright-yellow flowered Oncidium bifolium, the orange 
Dendrobium Griffithianum, the rare Burlingtonia fra- 
grans, the white-lipped Odontoglossum stellatum, and 
two Epidendrums. —Two red-flowered Azaleas were 
produced by J. Allnut, Esq., of Clapham.—Large and 
fine Vanilla pods, quite ripe, were exhibited by J. D. 
Llewellyn, Esq., of Penllergare, near Swansea, to whom 
a Certificate of Merit was awarded ; and Mr, Chapman, 
gr. to J. B. Glegg, Esq., received a Banksian Medal for 
a dish of well-ripened scarlet Nectarines.—From the 
Garden of the Society came the two beautiful new 
Ceanothes — dentatus and papillosus ; Mimulus ru- 
berrimus, a grand kind; three species of Bossisea, 
Lelia cinnabarina,, Saccolabium guttatum, Cattleya in- 
termedia, Glossocomia ovata, three varieties of Cape 
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Heath, an Everlasting, Zieria leevigata, Platylobium 
formosum, Chorozema varium, a New Zealand Par- 
sonsia, Anadenia pulchella, Cryptolepis longifolia, two 
Achimenes, Dillwynia speciosa, and Nemophila macu- 
lata (a charming annual for pot culture). 


Linnean, May 24: Anniversary.—The President in 
the chair. R. Dodd, Esq., jun., was elected a Fellow. 
Among the presents on the table were lithographed 
portraits by Maguire of the late Bishop of Norwich, 
the Dean of Westminster, R. Brown, Esq., President of 
the Linnean Society ; Professor Ansted, Professor Bell, 
J. Curtis, Esq., C. Darwin, Esq., Professor E. Forbes, 
Professor Lindley, and Sir C. Lyell, presented by G. 
Ransome, Esq. Mr. F. R. Eagle exhibited a remark- 
able decumbent variety of Bromus mollis, from the 
neighbourhood of Lowestoffe, where it occurs in com- 
pany with Viola flavicornis. Mr. Bowerbank presented, 
in the name of the subscribers, an oil painting of the late 
Bishop of Norwich, President of the Linnean Society. 
Mr. L. Reeve exhibited a drawing of a new species of 
Rhododendron, recently discovered by Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
in the Sikkim Himalaya. An abstract of the Society’s 
accounts for the last year was read, and was favourable 
to the Society, The Secretary read biographical notices 
of the following Fellows, who had died during the past 
year: The Bishop of Norwich, W. T. Aiton, Esq., Sir 
D. J. H. Dickson, E. Doubleday, Esq., J. Kidd, M.D., 
C. Lyell, Esq., D. Mackinnon, M.D., L. H. Petit, Esq., 
A. T, Thomson, M.D., Professor Blainville, and Pro- 
fessor Kunth. At the ballot for council the following 


_ new members were elected: Professor E. Forbes, Dr. 


Lankester, E. Newman, Esq., W. Spence, Esq., and Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Bart. The following officers were re- 
elected : R. Brown, Esq., President ; W. Yarrell, Esq., 
Treasurer ; J. J. Bennett, Hsq,, Secretary ; R. Taylor, 
Esq., Under-Secretary. —— After the Secretary had read 
the balance of accounts, showing the «xpenditure to ex- 
ceed the receipts, Mr. Curtis rose to ask when the next 
“Transactions” would be published, as none had ap- 
peared for three years, which was very prejudicial to 
the contribution of papers (as few persons would come 
forward with papers, which must either be rejected or 
kept back forso long a time), and country members have 
no other return for their subscriptions, which will 
amount to nine guineas for the next Part. He deeply 
regretted the unfavourable state of the finances, the 
Society being upwards of 40/. in debt, which must have 
been increased if any “Transactions” had been pub- 
lished. A reduction of expense might be made by pub- 
lishing the Transactions” in 8vo instead of 4to, after 
the completion of the 20th volume of the present series ; 
but the best relief would be to obtain if possible a house 
from the Government, and he sincerely hoped that with 
her Most Gracious Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert for patrons, it might not be long ere a 
suitable building would be found for the Society free of 
expense, as it was the oldest branch from the royal 
parent at Somerset-house. At all events he hoped the 
Society would not-saddle itself with a house for a term 
of years. The President asked if Mr. Curtis intended 
to found any motion on the observations which he had 
made. Mr, Curtis replied that he would do soif he 
thought it would have a beneficial result. Mr. Graham 
entirely concurred in the remarks made by Mr. Curtis 
as to the disappointment to country members, not to re- 
ceive any “Transactions’’ for three years. He also 
considered it inexpedient, in the present state of the 
Society’s finances, that they should incur the expense of 
publishing such a voluminous report as that of the 
plants of the Gallapagos Islands, which occupied so 
large a portion of the last part of the “ Transactions,” 
to the probable exclusion of several shurt papers 
of domestic interest. He had not the slightest in- 
tention to disparage the value of that report; on the 
contrary, he highly appreciated it, and the object of her 
Majesty’s Government in sending vessels on voyages of 
discovery ; but for the reason before stated, he thought 
the report ought to have been published at the public 
expense. He also considered that it would greatly pro- 
mote the interest taken in the “ Transactions,” if shorter 
papers on the several branches of natural history were 
encouraged, and brought out at regular periods. 
Mr. Adam White did not coneur with the last 
speaker, considering the account of the plants of 
the Gallapagos to be most valuable, but considered it 
advisable that the Linnean collection of insects should 
be given to some society which would take more care of 
them. (How the parting with these venerable relics 
was to improve the condition of the Society, however, 
did not appear.) Mr. Solly objected to the alteration in 
the form of the “ Transactions,” considering it would not 
be more economical ; upon which Mr. Curtis observed 
that Mr. S. knew nothing about it, as he was not a 
printer, After a few more observations, the President 
observed that the attention of the Council should be 
particularly called to the complaints which had been 
made. It was expected that Mr. Curtis’s remark as to 
taking expensive premises on a long lease would have 
elicited some information as to the future plans of the 
Society, as the present lease has nearly expired, but 
nothing further was said on the subject. It cannot, 
however, fail to be a matter of anxiety to all who feel a 
real interest in the welfare of the Society, that they 
should not incur permanent liabilities on this head. 
From an occasional Correspondent. [The report is that 
the Linnean Society is to be saddled with a lease of the 
old house in Soho-square, and that the present lease. 
holder is to becomea sub-tenant. We cannot believe that 
any intention of perpetrating sucha job is seriously 


contemplated ; the report has, we presume, been 
founded upon some misapprehension. ] , 


Meeting at Worron Corrace, May 15.— Two 
seedling Polyanthuses from Mr. Costar, of Benson, 
* President” and “ Regalia” are promising flowers, 
the latter is the better of the two, well-formed in most 
respects, flat on the surface, eye good and circular, 
lacing even and true, and good in colour. The tube is 
rather large and slightly angular. Both varieties ap- 
peared to have suffered a little in packing, and the 
trusses to have been taken off feeble plants. A number 
of single pips of this Hower came from “J. A. C., of 
Newcastle,” packed with some seedling Pansies in a 
paper box, which was so completely crushed that it was 
impossible to form anything like a correct judgment of 
them. Enough, however, remained of the former to 
show that they were when packed, in all probability, as 
fine if not finer than any varieties submitted to us this 
season, A twopeuny zine or tin box would have en- 
sured their reaching ia the best condition, The same 
must be said of a box of Auricula blooms from “ L. of 
Falkirk,” and a single pip of Sir John Moore, sent ina 
letter from the same party ; they were past all judgment, 
A fine northern raised grey edged variety, grown by 
Mr, Edwards, was selected, and the plant was handed 
over to Mr. Andrews for figuring. Dr. Horner, of 
Hull, sent two seedling Auriculas ; one, a grey-edged va- 
riety, is a very promising flower ; it was past its prime, 
and had evidently suffered from the weather. The tube is 
rather too large, but of a fine deep waxy yellow, and 
well filled with anthers, the paste very fine and smooth, 
and a perfect circle ; the ground colour a violet purple, 
leaving a proper margin of grey; the outer circum- 
ference of the flower round, and the pips (three) quite 
flat. This flower possesses decided novelty, being a 
grey with violet ground, and with white foliage. The 
second, a green-edged flower, did not please us, and we 
imagine is inferior to “L.’s” Sir John Moore before- 
mentioned, when the latter is seen in proper condition, 
Cinerarias.—* H. B,, Hastings,” sent two trusses of a 
seedling, put into a good round tin box, but without 
anything to retain them in a quiet position; they were 
consequently spoiled. “ M., of Taunton,” sent, for the 
second time, a truss of a seedling, finer in colour than 
Salter’s Clementine, not so good in shape, and with the 
decidedly bad habit of reflexing very greatly. Cal- 
ceolaria.—A Calceolaria came from “M,. W., Whitby,’ 
not sufficiently circular, and too large in the throat ; 
ground-colour buff, prettily striped and spotted with 
dark rich brown. We hope this is a mere precursor 
of some fine things from a spirited raiser. Pansies.— 
Mr. Edwards produced a bold-éyed white ground 
seedling Pansy; the rays of the eye radiating into the 
margin disqualify what would otherwise prove a very 
useful flower from taking any place ina competing stand 
of first-rate varieties. Beside it Mr. Turner placed the 
finest bloom we have yet seen of his seedling, Mr. 
Beck, and some other leading varieties. Seedling 
Pelargoniums.—Three trusses came from“S., Windsor.” 
No. 1 is a most charming rich crimson maroon top- 
petalled flower, small, but of excellent quality. The 
censors would request a sight of this again with real 
address. Nos. 2 and 3 possessed many points of merit, 
but are altogether inferior flowers to their companion. 
We must say the same of a seedling from “ H., Putney- 
heath ;” as the places are not very distant from each 
other, “ H,.” may like to compare it with some varieties 
of the same colour at Worton Cottage, and so judge for 
himself, which is very desirable.—Petunias from “ M., 
Taunton,” possess little merit; the white is large but 
coarse, the lilac is very delicate in colour, but not 
superior to many we have seen. This is the verdict 
that must unavoidably be passed on scores of seedlings, 
for distinct character and colours are very hard to 
obtain. A seedling Erica, Ne plus Ultra, from Mr. 
Epps, Maidstone, was given to Mr. Andrews to take a 
coloured memorandum of, in case it should prove 
novel, which has to be decided by comparison with the 
tricolor varieties already in cultivation. N.B. The 
censors would earnestly impress upon raisers to give 
more attention to the careful and secure packing of 
their flowers. It has been a source of great regret at 
this meeting to see how much postage has been paid 
absolutely for nothing, because their repeated directions 
on this subject have been neglected. 


KRebtew, 
The Heiressin her Minority ; or the Progress of Cha- 
racter. 2vols,8vo. Murray. 

TuEse two volumes contain the result of much 
reading and diligent note-making. They in fact ex- 
hibit the contents of a very miscellaneous and volu- 
minous common-place book, thrown into the form of a 
domestic story. The heroine is a young lady of impulse 
—inexperienced, thoughtless, Irish, and well meaning, 
for the improvement of whose character her friends and 
advisers are supposed to have instilled into her mind 
a profusion of gossip of all sorts, religious, heroic, geo- 
graphical, botanical, classical, economical), entomological, 
historical, horticultural, &c.; arranged much in the order, 
or rather disorder that is expressed in this enumera- 
tion. To all impulsive, inexperienced, thoughtless, well 
meaning young ladies the work may be particularly re- 
commended. And so it may to those who possess few 
ot those qualities ; for its pages abound in useful and 
amusing information, among which is a good deal ot 
reasonably exact natural history. 

We must not criticise a work of this kind ; its mis- 


takes are not alarming, its faults are far from glaring, 
and both are much outweighed by its utility, A few 
short examples will serve to indicate its style. 

Economy of Time.—“ How was it possible to divide 
his time among so many objects?” said Evelyn; “a 
single visit in the country, a morning’s ride, accounts, 
letters, looking at his workmen, might each have fur- 
nished occupation for the day, and would each engross 
somuch time!” ‘Certainly they did ; but you know, 
Evelyn, as a trunk holds more when each article is 
smoothly folded and skilfully placed, so may the hours 
of the day be wonderfully stretched by those who are 
methodical in arranging their time. My grandfather 
always rose very early, usually at five, and he went te 
bed at ten. By this means he had the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the prime of the morning ; and before he 
met his family at breakfast he had read for some hours, 
had written his letters, and given directions to hig 
steward for the day.” 

The Sawyer Beetle.—“ It is the famous Cerambyx 
(Prionus cervicornis), of which I am sure you have 
read. Some incredulous people have doubted the trutla 
of those travellers who have deseribed it ; but I assure 
you I had the pleasure of being myself an eye-witness of 
its actually sawing off a branch of a tree. Having first 
seized the branch with its powerful serrated mandibles 
or jaws, it then flew or whirled itself round and round 
like the vanes of a windmill, and in no very long time 
the job was fairly completed. I watched the whole pro~ 
cess ; aud when nearly cut through, the weight of the 
branch, which was almost as thick as my wrist, broughé 
it and the insect to the ground together. You see it is 
large and powerful; above 5 inches in length, and 
rather showy in appearance, as the wing-covers are 
striped with yellow.” 

Candelabra Tree.—* You have not mentioned any of 
the Cactus tribe,” said Mrs, Manvers: “are they not 
very abundant in South America?”’ “So abundant,” 
replied Charles, “that it would be endless to attempt ta 
describe them ; yet some are very remarkable. I have 
made no collection of them myself, but I might have 
mentioned to you one of such uncommon size, that E 
measured and noted its dimensions at the time. It wag 
a Cereus, and really deserved the name of a tree, buf 
its structure was of a different nature. The stem wag 
above 6 feet in circumference, and the trunk rose 
10 feet before it divided into numerous erect branches, 
some of them 40 feet high.” 

What we most regret to see is the number of instances 
of erroneous spelling, in proper names, such as cervi- 
carnia for cervicornis, Alstramera for Alstrémeria, Ba- 
gota de Fé for Santa Fé de Bogota, hasti/e for hastilis, 
Madherea for Madhuca, &e. &e. 


Garden Tiemoranda. 

Mr. Groom’s TuLips.—The present season has been 
unfavourable to a fine display of Tulips. This fact, the 
last South London Floricultural show amply proved. 
Notwithstanding, however, the prevalence of dry north- 
easterly winds, which we have experienced, Mr. Groom 
has had a good exhibition of this favourite flower. His 
best bed, 120 feet long, and containing not less tham 
2000 flowers, has been nearly as fine as we have ever 
seen it in any former year. The following favourite 
sorts were in good condition when we saw them. 
Bizarves :—Polyphemus, Duke of Devonshire, Cata- 
falque, Emperor of Austria, Nourri Effendi, Marshal 
Soult, Strong’s King, Platoff, Everard, Pompe, Garrick, 
Optimus, Priace of the Netherlands, Countess of Wilton, 
Louise, Lord John Russel}, Ear! of Lincoln, and Dake 
of Norfolk. Bybloemens :—Victoria Regina, Laurence’a 
Friend, Rubens, Louis XVI., Imperatrix Floram, 
Michael Angelo, Earl of Haddington, Violet Alexander, 
Duke of Buecleuch, Claude, Monte, Bijou des Ama- 
teurs, Desdemona, Bloemart, Homer, Lady Sale, and 
Camarine. Roses:—Duchess of Sutherland, King of 
Saxony, Cameuse de Crai, Cerise Blanche, La Tendresseg 
Claudiana, Emily, Aglaia, Lady Peel, Catalani, Tri- 
omphe Royal, Cerise Belle Forme, and Ponceau trés 
Blane. In addition to the above the collection contained 
some novelties. Dr. Horner and Prince of Wales, new 
bizarres, are promising flowers, and so are one or two 
others, which we hope to see again. 


Miscellaneous. 

The District of Biddulph Moor.—We have been requested to 
insert the following extract from an ‘occasional paper of the 
Pastoral Aid Society, which gives a graphic but melancholy 
picture of the state of the district of Biddulph Moor, in behalf 
of which (see Advertisement) Mr. Bateman’s Orchids are to be 
sold: ‘*The district is situate at the north-western extremity 
of the county of Stafford, and embraces portions of three 
parishes. In its physical aspect this district is wild and ro- 
mantic, and contaius large tracts of land, that, in consequence 
of their great elevation and exposure, have not been brought 
into cultivation. Here, almost beyond the pale of ordinary 
life, exists a large and rapidly-increasiug colony of humam 
beings sunk in the lowest depths ot moral degradation, but pre« 
seniing many features of deep and peculiar interest. Originally 
(as itis believed) of Moorish descent, they were introduced from 
Spain, about the 16th century, by one of the feudal lords of this 
parish, and being speedily cast upon their own resources, they 
established themselves upon the neighbouring heights, where 
they have ever since remained, as it were entrenched against 
the humanising power of ¢ vilisation on the one hand, and 
the elevating influences of religion on the other. While 
their features have much of the Moorish or gipsy cast, 
their mode of life and habits are quite in conformity 
with this supposed origin. They live crowded together in the 
most miserable hovels ; and would rather undergo almost any 
privation than submit to the drudgery of regular labour. 
Having moreover, by loug unmolested occupation, established 
a right of freehold in their houses and tenements, they not 
only exercise a most important influence in county elections, 
but maintain a spirit of proud exclusiveness in regard to the 
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population of the surrounding valleys; and to such an extent 
is this carried, that it has been found impossible to prevail 
upon them even to send their children to any school frequented 
by their lowland neighbours, In the summer the men spread 
themselves over the country, carrying pots or other wares for 
sale, while in the winter they chiefly subsist upon Potatoes or 
other produce of their plots of land. As might naturally be 
expected among such a nomad population, crime abounds, and 
in its most awful forms. Not only are the lawlessness, the dis- 
honesty, and drunkenness of the district proverbial, but (on 
Sundays especially) scenes of the most open and revolting 
licentiousness may be witnessed in broad daylight; while 
theft, burglary, murder, and even fratricide, and other crimes 
too shocking to be mentioned, have within the last few yeare 
attracted the attention of the philanthropist to this unbappy 
spot. It has, however, been found impossible to reach the 
evil by means of any existing machinery, lying, as the district 
does, at the extremity of three large and populous parishes, 
the ministers of which are already greatly overworked and 
underpaid,”—Sept., 1849. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week, ) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Tr is at all times, and with every one, an important 
object to preserve plants in flower as long as possible. 
To this end, as soon as their blossoms are perfectly ex- 
panded, they should be removed to a cooler atmosphere 
than that in which they have been grown, and carefully 
shaded from gleamy sunshine. To counteract the 
drying effects of strong currents of air, which are un- 
avoidable in hot weather, the air of the house should be 
kept moist by frequently sprinkling the floor and walls, 
or both plants and flowers will flag, in spite of the 
shading ; much, however, may be done by hanging a 
thin bunting before the openings, and occasionally 
syringing it ; this breaks and cools the current of air as 
it passes through it. In dull or damp weather, how- 
ever, a directly opposite mode of proceeding must be 
pursued ; moisture is then injurious, and must be care- 
fully avoided ; and the plants should stand sufficiently 
far apart to secure a full and free circulation of air 
amongst them. Let no blossoms remain after they 
fade, nor ever allow the energies of a plant to be ex- 
hausted in producing seed unless it is positively re- 
quired. Plants of which it is desired to make large 
epecimens in the shortest possible time, should not be 
allowed to produce flowers until they have attained the 
desired size. All specimen plants should have plenty 
of room, and should be occasionally turned round, in 
order to prevent their growing one-sided. Leaves of 
Gloxinias should now be inserted into pots of sand ; 
these, if well managed, will form strong young bulbs 
his season, and will flower during February and March 
in 6-inch pots. Many greenhouse plants, and others 
from intermediate houses, of a sub shrubby or herba- 
ceous character, as Salvias, Cinerarias, Begonias, 
Primulas, Caleeolarias, Veronicas, &c., may now be 
planted out on warm borders in richsoil. These will form 
handsome plants by the beginning of September, when 
they will be in nice order for taking up and repotting. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

PrneRiEs.—Plants just showing or swelling their 
fruit will be considerably benefited by receiving liquid 
manure every alternate watering till the fruit begins to 
yipen. If the plants, which are just on the point of 
showing, are in pots, it will be an advantage to shift 
them immediately into larger ones; to top-dress them 
with some rich turfy loam, or to turn them out entirely 
into the soil, which is by far the most preferable 
method. Where the pot system is pursued, many of 
the plants, especially of the young stock, will require 
repotting, and at this time they should receive a large 
shift, as their most active growing season is now 
approaching. After potting a closer and moister atmo- 
sphere must be kept up for a few days, till they begin 
to root into the new soil. No plant stands in greater 
need of shading during bright sunshine than the Pine- 
apple ; but as it is not only unnecessary, but injurious 
in dull weather, the canvas should be so adjusted, by 
means of rollers, that it can be applied or removed at 
pleasure. Vineries.—If the fruit is all gathered in 
the earliest house, the Vines should again be treated 
with a moderately warm atmosphere, and syringed 
daily, to destroy insects, and to keep the foliage ina 
healthy state as long as possible, that the Vines may 
have every means of recruiting their energies for next 
season. At the same time give liquid manure to the 
roots if they require watering, that they may have every 
chance of regaining their strength, after having been 
forced at an unseasonable period. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

All is now hope and activity with the enthusiastic 
gardener, in anticipation of the speedy realisation of the 
dreams of floral splendour, which he has been indulging 
in for the last six months, and for the accomplishment 
of which he has, during that period, striven most 
energetically. While this state of things is gradually 
developing itself, let due care be taken to have every 
part of the grounds in the most careful order. As the 
young plants progress, some will require pegging down, 
and others tying up. For the former purpose, small] 
birch hooks are most substantial for plants of a stifi 
habit ; but many plants, if once fixed in their position, 
retain it, either by emitting roots, or by the natural in- 
flexibility acquired by their stems. For the fastening 
down of such plants, we reserve all the roughest and 
coarsest of our bass matting, and eut it into pieces 
about 6 or 8 inches long; these we fourm into loops, 
which clip the shoots, and the ends are fastened into 
the ground with a blunt dibble In performing this 
operation, the heads of the plants should be turned 
towards the north, as the young laterals will be drawn 
by the light towards the other points of the compass, 
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and by this means the beds will appear well filled from 
all sides. The young plants in the beds will be con- 
siderably benefited by stirring the soil between them, 
especially when it has been caked over by rain. This 
operation will, at the same time, destroy weeds, and 
the ground will keep clean twice as long as it will with 
merely hoeing and raking. 
HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

The Strawberry beds should now be mulched or 
covered with some clean material, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping the fruit free from dirt in wet weather, 
and of preventing excessive evaporation in a dry or 
parching summer. The old-fashioned practice was to 
lay clean straight straw between the rows, and from 
this the fruit derived its name ; but the unsightliness of 
this plan has long since condemned it. The material 
most generally used, and which answers the purpose 
very well, is the short Grass cut from the lawns ; but, 
in preference to it, we would recommend a row of plain, 
dark-coloured roofing tiles, to be laid on each side of the 
plants. These may be procured at a trifling cost from 
the manufactories, as those which are generally denomi- 
nated wasters are good enough for this purpose. Their 
colour gives to them the valuable property of absorbing 
heat, which facilitates the swelling and ripening of the 
fruit ; and, if they are laid with the slightly-hollowed 
side downwards, they will keep the fruit clean and dry. 
Before anything is put on to the ground, it should be 
loosened with a fork between the rows ; and, if dry, it 
should be well watered with liquid manure, which, with 
the mu!ching or tiles, will generally be all that is required 
during the season. At the same time, a good dressing 
of dry soot, under the leaves and amongst the stems of 
the plants, will assist their growth, and destroy vermin, 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Do not consider it too much trouble to employ head 
and hands to prevent or destroy birds and insects, which 
are now very actively at work robbing you of seeds and 
plants, and unless timely checked will give you a barren 
wilderness instead of a fruitful garden. Old spare roots 
of Carrots or Parsnips may be turned to a very good 
account by planting them in beds infested with wire- 
worms ; these will attract the enemy from other plants, 
and if daily examined will in time rid your ground of 
this nuisance. The next time such ground is bare, do 
not forget to favour it with a good dose of salt, as they 
exist in that state which isco familiar to us for several 
years without undergoing any change, and thus afford 
an opportunity for the salt to act upon them. It is 
some satisfaction to know that they are only larvee, and 
therefore do not breed; and the perfect beetle chooses 
for the deposition of her eggs ground which is not fre- 
quently stirred. The Leek is becoming so favourite a 
vegetable that it will well repay a little additional care 
in its cultivation, as its value depends upon the pro- 
duction of a long, thick, well-blanched stem. They 
may be grown in one season to 14 or 16 inches long, 
and upwards of 2 inches thick ; and from their close- 
ness together they form one of the most productive of 
kitchen garden crops. ‘The ground should be trenched 
18 inches deep, the bottom of the trench stirred up 
with a fork, 4 inches of good rotten manure laid on 
to it, and over the manure the whole of the 
soil from the next trench. If the ground has not 
been prepared previously, it is a very convenient 
course of proceeding, to carry on the planting 
and trenching together, so as to prevent in a great 
measure the compression of the soil after or during 
planting. This is the more necessary in the method 
about to be described ; as raking or forking about the 
plants will be impossible for some time, ‘The plants 
should be put in about 6 inches apart, and 9 inches 
from row to row. Premising that the soil is sufficiently 
moist to prevent its falling in, the holes for the plants 
should be made 14 inches deep with a dibber 2 inches 
in diameter, and into each of these a plant should be 
dr pped and watered. The plants are thus placed in 
the most favourable position for growing, which they 
will continue to do till Christmas. As weeds are 
advancing rapidly, and must by some means be 
destroyed, and as forking or stirring the soil among 
the growing crops is highly beneficial to them, let this 
method be practised. Cutting should now be discon- 
tinued entirely from a portion of the Asparagus beds, 
especially from those intended for forcing early next 
winter. A few rows of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
autumn Broccoli should now be planted at intervals of 
from 10 days to a fortnight, by which they will come 
into bearing in similar succession. The strongest plants 
should be selected from the nursery beds, and should be 
lifted and transferred with as much earth as will hang 
to their roots. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending May 30, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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Slight fog; dry haze; cloudy. 
Sloudy ; shower; fine, with low white clouds; showery. 
Showery; cloudy ; windy with showers. 
27—Cloudy; overcast; slight showers. 
23—Fine; overcast; heavy showers; clear at night. 
29—Fine; cloudy and fine; very clear at night 
320—TIoggy; overcast with Jight dry haze; fine; clear. 
Mean temperature of the week, 4 deg. above the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending June 8, 1850, 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Ants: Old Friend. See p. 293 of the present year’s volume. 

AzaLeas: KV ft, Atter they have done flowering keep them 
in the greenhouse, and repot them if they require it. When 
they have made young wood they may be placed out of doors 
for a few weeks in autumn, if the weather is favourable.t 

Geranium Hovse: Z, It is immaterial whether it faces south 
or south-east. 

GREEN-FLY ON Roses: JM. Envelope the bush in a para- 
petticoat (parasol and petticoat), and fill the interior with 
tobacco-smoke trom one of Brown’s large sized fumigators. 
Tobacco paper, a bad materia), may be obtained in any of 
our large towns.f 

Guano WatER: OO. No fixed rule of application can be given ; 
a dose that would suit one sort of plant might kill another 
kind. It is much safer to use it weak and often, than to give 
strong doses at Jong intervals.t 

Insects : Hort. Your grubs found in a Pelargonium pot are the 
larvee of those pretty little shining green flies with flat wings 
(Sargus cupreus) so often seen sitting on the leaves of 
plants. We believe both them and their larvz to be quite 
harmless. W%.— WL. The smaller brown beetles feeding 
upon the bark and wood buds of the Apple are a weevil 
ealled Nemoicus oblongus, The green ones found on 
the leaves are Polydrusus mali, which do no damage. 
The former should be collected by beating the branches 
over a sheet laid on the ground. W.—S W. The beetles 
which have done so much mischief to your grafted Roses 
are the weevils Otiorbynchus suleatus, We know no better 
mode of checking their ravages than by laying a cloth under 
the trees and shaking them well at midnight, when the 
insects drop down on the least alarm, and must be destroyed. 
W.—Sub The insect sent is the domestic Lepisma eaccha- 
rina found in cupboards and pantries; it undergoes no 
transformations, and does no harm. W.—L F 7, The insects 
sent are a species of hair worm {Gordius), the natural history 
of which is enveloped in much doubt, Ia what position 
were they found ? W.—W H. Your insect is a common water 
beetle (Acilius sulcatus), which, whilst on the wing, mistook 
the glass of your Melon-frame for water. V.—E S. There are 
pins expressly made for entomologists, which may be had at 
Messrs. Knight and Son’s, Foster-lane, London, W.—R M. 
Your queries on the insects which have attacked your Pear 
leaves would require a small volume to answer them com-~ 
pletely. The black spots on the leaves sent have not, in our 
opinion, been caused by the attacks of insects. The die- 
coloration is quite of a different character from the autumnal 
blotched appearance, which is caused by the larve of a small 
moth (Argyromiges scitella) inclosed within the leaf, for 
the destruction of which no better remedies can be ajopted 
than those which you have employed. The larvze you sent 
were of course crushed to pieces, having been sent without 
the slightest protection. Among them we recognised the 
caterpillar of the tortrix, which spins the leaves together, and 
a looper caterpillar, most probably that of the winter moth. 
W.—S F. The insect sent is not the wireworm; it is the 
larva of a staphylinus, and feeds upon other soft-bodied 
insects. W. 

Joxrquits: A J B, Grow them in a warm south border. Let 
the leaves die down naturally. Take them up in the 
autumn, and pot them for forcing. When forced return 
them to the open ground, and give them a year’s rest. 

Lawns: Sub, Where they are perfectly levela mowing machine 
muy be employed with advantage; but im most cases we 
would prefer a scythe in the hands of a clever workman.} 

Metons: G@ A, We are unable to say what is the matter with 
your Melons. The very clear statement accompanying the 
leaves seems to show that none of the common causes of 
disease are in operation. It will be necessary to examine the 
soil; has any raw or fresh animal matter been used in it ? 

Names or Piants: IW Spriggins. Kennedya rubicunda.—F Z, 
Epidendrum tripterum.—“ S, Perhaps Linum arboreum,— 
CM, Genista cinerea; the Arabis is indeterminable in such 
a state, and with neither seeds nor any account of its history. 
—A D H, Tiarella cordifoliaa—A KE N, Genista cinerea,— 
Jas. Clift. Cyrtopodium Andersoniii—Oak tree. 1 and 2, the 
common Norway Spruce, of which there are many slight va- 
rieties ; 3, two kinds together, the bit, having the leaves in a 
single row each side of the branch, is the Silver Fir; the 
other piece and No. 4 is the Balm of Gilead Fir.J—J. It seems 
to be Ribes atropurpureum.—A Constant Sub, It is Bistort. 
You can eradicate it only by careful tullage, aided by thorough 
drainage. Keep pulling it up, and like ail other perennial 
weeds it must gradually die-—O P, Sophora Jasminum 
azoricum bas white flowers; J. heterophyllum has yellow 
flowers ; J. chrysanthum is an alias of J. reyolutum.—J K, 
Oncidium tetrapetalum and Dendrobium Heyneanum, — 
Offa. The violet variety of @thalium septicum,—In two 
cases correspondents have favoured us with such numerous 
inquiries, that while waiting for leisure to answer them the 
subjects of the inquiries have perished. —C L, Gongora 
truncata and some Melastomad. 

PreacH LEAves: ABC. They are blistered—an unsightly de. 
formity, concerning which much has been said in our volume 
for 1849.t 

Misc.: J CS. We are unable to say what is the matter with 
your Cuphea leaves. The air in the pit in which they have 
been grown is possibly too dry for them.{—L B S. Dahlias 
are generally increased every year from cuttings taken off 
the ‘fold roots ;” but the latter often flower as well the 
second year as the first. Gas-water from the gas works, if 
you can getit, poured over your heap of leaves and Grass, 
will have a tendency to hasten their decay.[—Z S. You may 
“stop” the shoots of the Heaths and other plants you men- 
tion, when they have done flowering. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, : 

CALcEoLaRiAs: J L M. Prettily marked varieties, but too 
small,*—A P, Yellow, spotted with brown; and creamy 
white, spotted with brown, Both nice sorts, but hardly large 
and round enough,* 5 : “ 

Dovuste PotyanTaus: J HY, An interesting variety, and, if 
constant, worth preserving.* ; 

Mimvutus: MH. A pretty sort, having considerable resem- 
blance to M, ruberrimus.* 2 
Pansies: J F. Received in bad condition, but apparently in- 

ferior to many now in cultivation.® 

PeLARGonium: J M. Dropped to pieces when received,.* 

Petunia: SS 7. Bluish purple, and worth growing, on ac- 
count of its colour.* 

Rosrs: Cand Co, The bud of ‘Jenny Lind” did not open 
with us, and therefore we can offer no opinion of its merits. 
It is very fragrant.*—Anon. Your seedling was too much 
faded when it arrived for us to give a safe opinion of its 
worth, Its colour is fresh rosy pink, resembling that of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Form cupped and good, foliage 
jJarge and handsome. A full and apparently promising 
flower * 
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BY HER 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE W 


URE WATER raised to any height from a small 


ROYAL LETTERS Ite stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 


and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM;; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water, Drawings and Estimates 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about | made.—Freeman Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
¢ to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every | neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 


wespect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 


warrant superior in every respect to any others. 


Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 


ELL’s PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 


use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 


and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to 1s, 6d. it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUT 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one| s~oNr, Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on| othe, plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 


another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
utty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 


‘oot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING, 


SS 


HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 


V \ * improved ‘‘FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
£000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works Greenwich. 


CORN MANURE FOR Mo ge BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
C.y i 
‘THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
80 large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
er acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwanrp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


VJ ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
: factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
aaa +. £10 0 


Corn and Grass Manure, per to 0 
Clover Manure, do. a oe aids Shela 10 
Turnip Manure, do. often lees a gat eee. 0 
Superphosphate of Lime Sees Oot a Oe 0! 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 
A/V ILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to WituraM E. 
RENDLE and Oo., Union-road, Plymouth. 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 


phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Apri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known yalue on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Marx 
ForHercity, 201, Upper Thames-street, London. 


PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gisss, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence. ANTONY GiBzs and Sons. 


CORN MANURE. 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crope, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
&c. Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/. per ton. Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-lane, 
London. 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


M ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK.CLOTHS, &e. 
—Mannufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithtield-bars, London. 
“The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot; 
The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee, 
This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea.” 
Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
‘Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, &c. 
Tanned Netting, for the protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh-sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., ld. per 
equare yard, or 200 yarda for 14s., or 500 yards for 30s » or 1000 
yards for 50s, Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the cwt, 


Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 ewt., at 8s,, 15s,, and 21s., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS,—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence; not balf the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Jrilliant black, 2s,; rich brown, 
2s, 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 

@. Bett and Co,, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 
UNCAN HAIRS having personally superintended 
the selection and growth of the Turnip Seed he offers, 
can with confidence recommend them as genuine, Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 
quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free. 
Garden Tools, Nets, andevery article connected with the trade 
wholesale and retail. 
Seedaman and Florist, 109. St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 


TRINIDAD PITCH FOR MANURE.— 

ASPHALTE MANURE,—“ At a weekly council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society a statement was read from Earl 
Grey, showing the satisfactory results obtained by Vice-Ad- 
miral the Earl of Dundonald, in command of her Majesty’s 
naval forces on the West Indian station, from manure prepared 
from the Asphaltum of the great pitch lake in the Island of 
Trinidad, and tried in the Government Garden at Bermuda,” 
—Daily News. 

Farmers and others desirous of trying experiments with this 
material for Turnip and otber crops, can be accommodated 
with the above material pure as imported, but reduced to a 
fine powder, at the rate of 3/. 15s, per ton, inclusive of hogs- 
heads, or at 3l. 5s, per ton in lump, No extra charge for 
carriage to any Wharf or Railway Station in London. Post- 
office orders payable to Lewis James, Cross-lane, Eastcheap, 
London, will meet attention by the prompt delivery of the 
quantity ordered, 


patent SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 
Draining, and other Garden Tools, Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c, Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. aset, Sword-scrapers for Gardens, ls. 2d, each. 
Patent Fumigators for destroyiug insects on plants, in green- 
houses, &c.: at Messrs, J. H. Boosppyer and Co.’s (late 
Srorca and Boonsyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London, Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespar, June 5—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tuvaspar, — 6—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
Wernonespay, — 12—-Agricu tural Soviety of England, 
TaHuEspayY, — 13—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


A WEEK or two since we directed attention to the 
fact that there are yet estates in England in which 
the land is cultivated on the three-course system of 
two white crops and a bare fallow. That such an 
ignorant and wasteful course of husbandry should 
be in existence in the 19th century might well have 
been doubted, had not the owner of an estate on 
which it was practised published it to the world, in 
a letter addressed to his tenantry. 

The Marquis of Lonponperry deserves some 
credit for his determination that his land shall no 
longer be cultivated in a style fully a century behind 
every well farmed portion of the kingdom. He has 
intimated to his tenantry that the three-course 
system at present followed shall be discontinued. 
The Wheat is to be sown with Clover this spring, 
and he insists that a green crop ora drilled and 
manured crop shall always in future be grown 
between two white crops. 

This summary method of getting rid of an obso- 
lete practice is perhaps the best that could have 
been adopted. But that it could be adopted at all, 
tells a very serious tale as to the position of the 
tenantry. They must evidently be yearly occupiers. 
The owner of an estate on which two white crops 
and a fallow is the course of husbandry pursued, 
and on which the tenants are from year to year, has 
certainly made the best possible arrangement for 
securing “a constant process of abstraction and a 
gradual reduction of the good quality of the soil.’ | 


However anxious a landowner may be to improve 
his estate, if it be of any extent, it is obviously im- 
possible for him to ferret out those endless changes 
and improvements which must go on in every corner 
of it. But the tenant from year to year, or the serf, 
has no inducement to make any such changes or im- 
provements ; the former, because he has no security, 
and the latter, because he would by this means only 
entail a greater burden on himself. It is often a 
thankless task to reason with a man for his own 
good ; and when the adoption of the path we recom- 
mend suggests an acknowledgment of error in his 
previous proceedings, it becomes still more so. This 
is precisely the position of the landowner who lets 
his farms from year to year. 

There is not only an absence of every inducement 
to improve in the situation of a yearly tenant, but 
it must necessarily check in some degree the ordi- 
nary operations of husbandry. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the farmer does not reap the full benefit 
of the manure employed in a shorter time than three 
or four years. How, then, can it be expected, that, 
having only one year’s interest in the land, he 
is going to sink his capital for three years? But, if 
no other argument will convince the landowner of 
the folly of this practice, let him visit the county of 
Norfolk, and let him compare the rent-roll of Mr. 
Coxe, when his farms were let from year to year, with 
the rent-roll of the Earl of Lricesrer when lon 
leases are granted. Let him visit the best-farme 
counties of England or Scotland, and he will always 
find that they are those in which leases are granted. 
During the days of coach travelling we have often 
been able to detect the boundary fence of the estate 
where the farms were let from year to year. 

The Irishman, who kept his pig in his house to 
save the expense of a pig-stye, ‘‘ because sure, your 
honour, I may not have the bit land another year,” 
is the perfection, the jewel of yearly tenants. He 
spoke their feelings if he did not use their very 
words. The farmer, who assigned as a reason for 
his bad farming that for ‘the last seven or eight 
years he had expected his landlady to die,” and was, 
therefore, taking advantage of the land, until its 
value was reduced one-half, was but actuated by the 
common principles of business.* 

How a manufacturer would stare if asked whether 
the ground occupied by his mill was held on lease, 
or from year to year. A mill-owner, under the 
latter circumstances, would be considered a madman, 
a fool, a person without common sense. When will 
the time arrive, when the owner who lets his estate, 
and the farmer who takes the land, without the 
necessary security of a lease, shall also see their 
folly? When will the owner become convinced that 
by so doing, he checks improvement, robs his estate, 
and lowers his rental ? 

The time has now gone by when the landowner 
can safely turn his back on his estates for 30 or 40 
years, except for the purpose of receiving his rents. 
He will soon be convinced by his pocket, if no other 
argument can reach him, that even /andowning is a 
business, as well as farming, in which the receipts 
exactly correspond to the attention bestowed, and 
upon the security afforded for the investment of 
capital in its cultivation as well as in its purchase. 

The landowners of this kingdom have paid too 
little attention to the management of their estates. 
Whilst Mr. Carrp, and others of that class of men, 
have stirred up the farmers, to the advantages of 
high farming, any one who could, in like manner, 
convince the owners of the advantages of high 
landlordism, attention to the management of their 
estates, and a leasehold tenantry, would do them a 
great favour. For some reason or other our homely 
advice seems opposed to the fashionable habits of 
our landowners ; the agents and the half-yearly 
receipt of the remittances are the only connexion 
which too many of them care to acknowledge with 
their estates. But such practices can no longer be 
followed with safety. Without pretending to the 
“sharpness” of the American, there is yet too much 
go-ahead in our composition for the owner of ever 


There are, it is to be hoped, few estates in Great 


—New Archangel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit; Tar- 
paulings for houses under repair, on hire, Orders and inquiries 
per post immediately attended to. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S. CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London,— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messrs. NEsBIT’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 

Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lone- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
Personally orby letter. 


Hy YPRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c. 

on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise trom 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths, Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 

Direct to Joun Leca, Cheltenham, 


Britain under such a combination of disadvantages, | 
but as there are sadly too many on which the farms | 
are still let from year to year, and as the present 
time seems for some reason or other to be suitable 
for making changes, we will do our best to point out 
the folly and ignorance of such a course of manage- | 
ment. On the continent, the class synonymous to 
the English farmer is nearly unknown. The estates 
are there cultivated by the serfs, who pay to the 
owner a certain proportion of the produce in kind. 
The only difference between the English farmer upon 
a-yearly holding and these serfs, is that the former 
has commuted this payment in kind into a money 
rent. In both cases there is not merely the absence 
of all inducement to improve, but as increase of 
crop in both cases entails increase of rent, there is 


[also a positive premium on bad cultivation. 


so large an estate not to be left behind, if he ven- 
ture to rest on his oars. 

Our remarks have no reference whatever to Lord 
ONDONDERRY, except to hold him up as an example 
to others. If his estates have been previously 
armed on a bad principle, he can but alter it; if 
the buildings on his farms are insufficient, he has 
offered to provide the necessary accommodation. 
Let other landowners do likewise, or suffer the 
inevitable penalty in diminished rent rolls and 
impoverished estates. 


So long as the ordinary course of cultivation was 
sufficiently remunerative to satisfy the English 
farmer, and the profits of his grain crop paid the 
losses of his green crops, and afforded him a fair 
return for his capital beyond, he might hesitate 


* Evidence of Mr. OuTHWAITE, on Agricultural Customs. 
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to adopt new systems which involved risk and 
trouble with uncertain results ; but now that it is 
clear that if he expects to make a profit he must 
make the intermediate crops pay for themselves, and 
not depend upon the grain crops, the farmer may 
well turn an attentive ear to any suggestions which 
may be offered him for turning the least profitable 
part of his system into one more remunerative ; for 
if he could make more by his other crops he would 
of course become less dependant for his profits on 
the price of Wheat. 

We find that the price of Wheat in Belgium has 
been, on the average of the last 10 years, about 52s. 
per quarter—a price which we imagine the majority 
of English farmers do not expect to realise for their 
Wheat for the next 10 years—and yet the Belgians 
have still considered the Flax as their golden crop, 
and looked to it for greater profit than from the 
Wheat crop. Why should not the English farmer 
do the same? What advantage has the Belgian 
farmer over the British in the growth of Flax? It 
does not appear that either the climate or the soil of 
Belgium generally are more favourable to the growth 
of fine Flax. We know that in Ireland much has 
been produced of excellent quality. Still, in spite 
of the exertions of Mr, Warnes and other zealous 
advocates, the cultivation of Flax has extended very 
little in this country. The reasons seem obvious. 
So long as the growth of Flax entailed upon the 
farmer not only the trouble and risk attendant upon 
Sowing, weeding, pulling, housing, and threshing out 
the seed, common to this and most other crops, but 
also the steeping, drying, and scutching—nice and 
troublesome operations in which he has no skill or 
experience, and which if he ever attempted he pro- 
bably gave up, disgusted at the trouble and loss 
which attended his imperfect means of executing 
them—added to the further difficulty which some- 
times occurred to a single individual in a district in 
finding a satisfactory market for his fibre when pre- 
pared—no wonder that English farmers have been 
found little disposed to embark in so troublesome and 
uncertain a business, and have consequently not been 
tempted to try Flax growing. But are not circum- 
stances now altered? when most farmers are looking 
not to make large profits but to save themselves 
from serious losses, at the same time that the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto beset the Flax-grower 
are greatly smoothed. 

By the patented system of steeping Flax in warm 
water (which is described in the Agricultural Gazette 
of Nov. 11, 1848, and as to which abundant in- 
formation may be obtained by application to the Flax 
Improvement Society in Ireland) Flax may be 
thoroughly retted in 60 hours, instead of taking from 7 
to 21 days, and this may be carried on at any season, 
and all the year round, instead of depending upon 
the fluctuations of weather and temperature, and all 
the uncertainties of climate, as heretofore. It can 
be carried on, too, in tanks attached to the seutching 
mills, and the water warmed by steam from the 
engine which works them. With such facilities it 
may fairly be supposed that there would be no 
difficulty in finding parties ready to set up scutching 
mills in any part of the country where Flax was 
grown to a sufficient extent to keep them employed, 
otherwise it might be worth while for a party of 
agriculturists to establish a company for that purpose. 

Ifthe farmer after threshing out his seed could 
sell his Flax-straw in a rough state and deliver it at 
the mills, he would not haye more trouble with this 
than with his other crops, with an equal certainty 
of a market. For, already, there is an enormous 
demand for Flax in this country, of which we im- 
port in seed, and fibre, and oilcake, to the value of 
some millions annually. This demand, it is believed, 
might be almost indefinitely increased if the price 
was slightly lowered so as toapproach that of cotton. 
How many fabrics, now made of cotton, might be 
manufactured of linen with immense improvement 
to their quality? and if to any extent the linen 
manufacture could supersede the cotton, how great 
would be the national gain. If instead of being 
dependant upon the capricious and uncertain supply 
of a raw material of foreign growth, and the produce 
of slave labour, like cotton, for carrying on the most 
important branch of our manufacturing industry, we 
could keep our mills going from the produce of our 
own fields, all parties in this country would be 
enriched, and such a crisis as some fear is even now 
hanging over the cotton trade might be avoided. At 
present we are dependant upon Belgium for the 
greatest portion of our first quality of Flax, but what 
advantage has Belgium over this country in the pro- 
duction of such quality, if it does not arise, as we have 
shown, from soil or climate? No doubt at present 
the Belgian farmer owes his success in the produc- 
tion of fine Flax to his superior management, in 
which long experience and his well-known industry 
and minute care have given him the advantage. 
Now, in the art of- cultivation, there is no reason to 


suppose that the improved English farmer is a whit 
behind the Fleming, so that there is little doubt he 
could raise as good a crop of Flax. But while he 
was dependant for the subsequent management of it 
upon the unskilled treatment of his agricultural 
labourers, and had to entrust the delicate operations 
of steeping the Flax and separating the fibre to their 
rough hands, he had little chance of producing an 
article which could compete with one which had 
been prepared with all the experience and minute 
and careful attention of the Belgian farmer. But if 
the straw, as soon as threshed, passed at once to the 
manufacturer, and was consigned to the care of 
skilful hands, whose attention was devoted the 
whole year round to the preparation of Flax, there 
isno reason to believe that they would not soon 
equal the most skilful Belgian in the performance of 
their daily task. We write from Gloucestershire, and 
fancy we can cast our eyes upon many mills in the 
valley of Stroud, which might be profitably converted 
to Flax scutching, possessing admirable water power 
and railway communiration, and a population ac- 
customed to mill labour. No doubt there are plenty 
of other localities in other counties equally favourable. 

Whatever may be the range of future prices of 
corn, highly cultivated lands must have a-decided 
advantage over wilder districts in the production of 
a fine quality of Flax, even if superior climate, a 
virgin soil, or the cheapness of labour and low taxa- 
tion may give some other countries an advantage in 
growing cheaper corn. Anything therefore which 
could increase the profit of high cultivation in this 
country, and encourage its extension, is well worthy 
the attention not only of the owners and occupiers 
of land, but of all persons interested in the adyvance- 
ment of their country. 

Hitherto the British farmer has devoted his 
energies almost exclusively to the production of 
food, and while he was protected in so doing, he 
had, under a sort of tacit pledge, to keep the market 
supplied. But now he shares the market only 
equally with the foreigner, and may well consider 
whether it is wise to confine himself only to the 
production of food, and leave the more profitable 
supply of the raw material of some of our most 
extensive manufactures to foreigners. J. C. H. 


NOTES OF FARM PRACTICE IN 1776. 

Farm Manacemenr, &c.—As Mr. Leeder is a very 
sensible man, I ask him a hundred questions about 
different things. “ Suppose you farmed a strong wettish 
land,” says I to him, “ what would you do with it 2” “I 
would not sow many Turnips, but fallow for Wheat; nor 
would I plough so often as we do on light lands, I 
would not sow much Barley. The year I fallowed, I 
would plough as often as I could do it dry, but at ali 
other times, only once for Oats, or Peas, or Wheat, 
after any crop.” These are the sentiments of an excel- 
lent Norfolk farmer, with regard to strong land. Do 
you expect, then, that I shall introduce frequent 
ploughings into a wet country?” He told me that many 
people think they can farm a soil to which they are 
strangers, as well as that to which they areaccustomed, 
and that many people have ruined themselves by this 
very thiog. He stated that although he had had 
experience of 4 or 5 different farms for many years, yet 
to this day he could not manage any of them to such 
purpose as the one that he was bred upon. “ Thereare,”’ 
said he, “nice times and touches (what we call tidds in 
Scotland), which I nor no man can explain to you, and 
which are only to be learned by long and attentive 
experience. Nor is it that kind of experience which 
some farmers have of being upon a farm twice or thrice 
a week, that will teach it, he must be upon the ground 
every day and every hour of the day to acquire it 
thoroughly. No wonder then that so few are masters 
of it. For this reason [ would never choose to leave 
the farm I have been bred in, and I would never advise 
any farmer to change his situation, even though a good 
place was offered to him. For a number of years he 
cannot reap advantages which he might have done at 
home, and he is now to sustain a great loss by removing 
his stock.” 

March 4.—Having met with a man who told me of a 
great farmer in Suffolk, who had improved a deal of 
waste land, I resolved to see his farm, which lies about 
30 miles from Yarmouth, on the east coast. I had no 
recommendation to Mr. Howlet, but introduced myself 
by telling him what my intentions were. It was near 
12 o’clock, and he begged that I should dine with him 
and then take a walk through the farm. He told me 
when he took the farm there were only 800 acres 
of ploughed land in if, but he ploughs up every 
year 100 acres of heatb, of which he has about 2000 
acres. His rent is 800/., tithe free. There is clay on 
the farm, which is the foundation of everything to him. 
Mr. Howlet never dungs to Turnips, but either to the 
Peas or Wheat as convenient ; his reason for this is 
that his land is so light, that he would not have Wheat 
without it. Dunging to the Turnips is not of such im- 
portance to the ground, as he always feeds off the Tur- 
nips upon the land, which is as good as a coat of muck, 
He folds sheep upon his Wheat, too, which is done im- 
mediately after sowing, and it answers admirably ; but 
he does not get above 4 or 5 coombs an acre, yet he 
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has laid more than 2000 loads of sand, to make proper 
foundation, more than for manure. He does not board 
his harvest people, but gives them five guineas and 10 
pecks of malt for the season. Digging, filling, and 
spreading clay 15s. per 100 loads ; he has let out some, 
carriage and all, which costs about 40s. per acre, though 
the pit is in the field. He showed me an iron plough 
which is thought to go lighter than the wooden ones. 
After seeing all Mr. Howlet’s farm, which took us part 
of two days, and which I thought well worth my journey, 
I took my leave of him with a good deal of reluctance, 
As an instance of Mr. Howlet’s assiduity, he says he 
has not been absent from his farm above four days 
since he took it, which is four years ago ; he sees all 
his people and stock twice a day. He has corre- 
spondents in London to whom he sends all his grain 
and fat cattle, so that it is only to buy cattle that he 
goes out. He keeps 1400 breeding sheep, takes very 
good care of them, and I have heard that he pays his 
rent by the lambs almost every year. ~ 

March 6.—F rom Blythborough I walked to Hales- 
worth. It occurred to me on the road that Mr. Leeder 
had a Suffolk farm hereabouts, and, after inquiring for 
it, with great difficulty I reached it just as it turned 
dark. The upper servant is a disereet sensible man, 
and gave me all the information he could. In this 
strong wet country they never make a broader ridge 
than 6 feet, which is called eight-furrow work. For 
Turnips, they plough five times, and choose to give the 
first furrow before winter. Few have good Turnips 
here, owing to their sowing them late, but Mr. Ewel 
has introduced sowing before Midsummer, and got very 
good Turnips. 

March 7.—In the morning I went out with Mr, 
Ewel to see the stock taken care of. he first thing he 
does is to go and bring a load of Turnips for the cattle ; 
these he strews on the driest part of a Grass field. The 
park was very much poached and cut up. Iasked him 
if that did not destroy the Grass, “So far from that,’? 
says he, “that where it is most trodden it will be the 
sweetest.” This was new doctrine to me, but he as- 
sured me it was undoubtedly the case ; and, further, it 
prevented fogging in the pasture land. Everybody 
complains of the want of straw this winter, and Mr, 
Ewel says it makes the greatest odds in the bullocks’ 
thriving ever he saw. Last year they kept the yard 
quite dry, and the cattle, after getting a bellyful of 
‘'urnip without, would come in and immediately lie 
down to lick themselves, but this year the yard is so 
dirty that the cattle do not lie down till they are tired 
of standing. 

Propuce, Rents, AND Prorits, Norfolk, July 10.— 
The following is the valuation of the crop on a little 
farm at Plumstead, and may give a better idea of things 
than I can: 


Wheat, 7 coombs per acre, at 17s. 
Deduct for harvesting Wheat crop 


Barley, 8 coombs, at 9s. 6d. a 
Deduct for harvesting Barley crop 


Peas, 6 coombs, at 12s. 


Deduct for harvesting Pea crop 


Harvesting is either done by the season or the 
piece. Day work is not known at that time, and very 
properly it is so. When the crop is about one-half 
Wheat and one-half Barley, they allow about 15 acres 
to a harvest man; where it is mostly Barley, 20 acres. 
Two men reap an acre a day, and one man cuts from 
2 to 3 acres with the scythe. The following is the ex- 
pense and profit of an acre farmed on the Norfolk 
rotation : 

PRODUCE, 
Turnips «x3 os . ons 
Barley, 7 coombs 


Clover... is & 
Wheat, 6coombs ... 
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£14 10 
EXPENSES. 
Four ploughings to Turnips, with harrowings £0 1 
Twice hoeing due ape onp, ita eas 
Three ploughings to Barley, with harrowing 
and rolling aie ate ait ons on 

Seed, three bushels ava ose veo oan 
Reaping and carrying in we Po ons 
Clover seed .., ose wee 
Making hay and carrying 
One ploughing to Wheat... 
Seed, 3 bushels bap ae 
Reaping and carrying 
Rent for four years Wee 
Tithe and town charges ... ove 
Dung bought besides the produce 


— 


4 
6 
0 
7 
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5 
3 
15 
7 
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Four years’ expenses... 


Four years’ produce .., 


Four years’ expenses ... aol eaaerO 


£217 0 


Allow 17s. for tear and wear, repairs, &c, This 
calculation is very moderate. The whole of the crops 
generally exceed what they are set at, and often the 
dung made by the Turnips and straw serves without 
buying. There is nothing charged for threshing and 
earryiog out the corn, the straw and offal being an 
equivalent, and there are many valuable articles raised 
independent of the above, such as poultry, pigs, &c., 
but these are mostly allowed to the wife for pin-money ; 
so the farmer does not reap the profit. This is amore 
profitable method than any fallowing course, as though 


thinks it worth sowing. Into the bottom of his yards he | the crops may be greater, yet the loss of one crop, and 
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paying the rent too, reduces the produce very much, 
Better to buy dung than to fallow. Mr, Leeder, at 
Plumstead, does not confine himself to the common 
course at all ; he sows a good deal of Peas, and has a 
field of Coleseed. I dare say he has not a sixth part 
of his farm in Turnips. He tries several methods that 
other farmers do not think of. He ploughs the Wheat 
stubble before winter ; when it is for Turnips, it is 
ploughed as deep as ever they can, because if they do 
not then get plenty of mould, they never will after- 
wards. For Barley, they plough as shallow as possible. 
There are bad ploughmen here as well as at home, and 
we saw a farm quite foul, and in bad condition, which 
Mr. Leeder says is just owing to bad ploughing, for 
they plough as often as other people. This man, last 
Summer, letting a crop of Turnips run on too long 
without hoeing, paid near 20s. an acre for hoeing them, 
and after all his crop was not worth that money ; 
whereas if he had hoed them in time, he would have 
had a good crop. This may show us the use of proper 
hoeing better than a hundred good crops. 
we are obliged to the bad farmer as well as the good. 
Strong land keeps dung much better than very light. 
Mr. Leeder does not like very light land, Clover or 
Wheat does not grow very sure upon it. A good mixed 
soil, with a dry bottom, is better worth 20s. an acre 
than such as Mr. Rackham’s at 7s. 6d.; but rather 
light land for tillage as strong clay lands. I suppose he 
would rather farm the ground west of Linlithgow- 
bridge than the carse of Falkirk, The planting of 
Wheat is an improvement introduced here within these 
three years, and, as is often the case, the old and the 
new, or the practical and the speculative part of the 
farmers, do not agree upon it. It is said that besides 
the saving of seed, which is a public benefit, the crop 
is greater, and you may plant Wheat where you cannot 
sow it. Add to this, that Wheat may be set on old lea, 
and I think there is no doubt of its being a great im- 
provement. WV. B. 


Home Correspondence. 
Prevalence of Ergot in Wheat.—I have received a 
sample of ergot from a field of red Wheat of 1849 with 
an assurance that this disease has been very prevalent 
in some of our stiff clay Jands hereabouts. I was 


So I think; 


p. 135, by James Dixon, Esq., on making compost 
heaps from liquid manure and other substances. In 
this is shown the great advantage of using peat earth 
mixed with liquid manure. The latter is quite one of 
the most powerful fertilisers that can be applied to the 
land ; and near the large manufacturing towns may be 
rendered a most valuable aid for raising all sorts of 
crops. The urine from animals in given weights is 
more powerful than their solid excrements, after these 
have been diluted by wet or wasted by evaporation. 
The strength of what is obtained in the manner men- 
tioned much exceeds that which comes from the common 
farm-yard, be it ever so well preserved, When this 
manure can be procured at a cheap rate, the feeding of 
cattle almost becomes superfluous, and it may be 
a question, where the profit arising from it is, in a 
general way, so small, whether the best mode of 
enriching a farm is not from purchased manure. 
Guano is of a most forcing character. Some suppose 
that it is a mere stimulative, that promotes a rapid and 
luxuriant growth, with very exhausting powers. ‘This, 
to a certain extent, may be very true, No one will 
suppose that a manure of an alkaline quality, that raises 
a crop double in quantity, will leave the ground in as 
good a state as after the common process. But surely 
the inereased produce in this case will compensate for 
some deterioration. The best proof of its value is 
shown in its increased consumption. The price used to 
be only 7/. the ton, and it has now risen to 10/. and 
upwards, Its wonderful productive faculty may be 
shown in a case which occurred to myself. A tenant 
of mine had a crop of Turnips grown with bought 
horse-dung. The dung cost 18/., the carting 6/. I had 
a crop grown with guano, 3 ewt., which, at 10/. the ton, 
would be 12. 10s. There was very little difference 
betwixt the two—mine somewhat inferior, The soil of 
the two was precisely the same, being almost ad- 
joining to each other. Here then is a saving of 
more than 202 in a single acre of Turnips ; 
yet some are disposed to say that these manures 
are too expensive, and Mr. Hillyard says (p. 118), 
speaking of desiccated night-soil, guano, and many 
other costly manures, which may be called artifi- 
cial, that they may be very well for no-rent paying 


asked whether the Wheat, having been grown on land 
which had been pre-occupied by Rye-grass, among 
which also the ergot had shown itself the year before, 
was likely to have become ergotted in consequence. 
Not supposing this to have been the cause, I solicited 
further inquiry, and have received the following infor- 
mation : “ Although the Wheat to which I called your 
attention was taken from a field which had previously 
borne Rye grass, yet my men say that more still was 
found among the Wheat threshed for seed, and which 
did not succeed Rye-grass, and was moreover grown on 
one of my best fields, underdrained. But that crop 
was laid.” It may be worth noticing that our farmers 
here declare our heavy lands to have produced them 
only half crops during 1849, whilst in other localities we 
hear of the great abundance of the last harvest. I 
think I never observed the Wheat midges (three species 
out of four now known), more abundant than they were 
last year, and very probably their evil influence must 
have been considerable. There is a notice concerning 
the habits of the Wheat midge in the “ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ” for Feb. 1850, to which 
it would not be amiss that agriculturists should direct 
their attention. It contains an account of observa- 
tions made‘on this pest in Nova Scotia, by a gentleman 
who has taken up the question where it was left in 
1842, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and solved a difficulty which had not been mastered on 
this side of the Atlantic. J. 8. Henslow, May 28. 
Practice with Science.—In the raising of manure, 
one of the first things to be attended to, either in a 
large concern or a small one, is, “Let nothing be 
wasted.” How often do we see the reverse of this to 
be the case. The dung is either wasted by the cattle 
in the fields, or else is thrown carelessly together by the 
side or within reach of a pond, into which eseapes all the 
essence which constitutes its main fertility. There are 
a variety of ways by which the mixen may be in- 
creased or enriched, which are entirely disregarded. It 
has already been said that no farm-yard should be with- 
out a tank. The reservoir communicating with this 
should contain all the refuse herbage or other matters 
that by fermentation would become decomposed, and 
by this means afford a large material for the formation 
of a compost heap. If there is bog soil within reach, 
and which can be laid down under 4s. a ton, nothing is 
more valuable than this for becoming a component part 
im any stercoraceous mixture. We have long heard, 
from high Scotch authority, of two-thirds of peat and 
one-third dung, being placed in layers and then mixed 
together, forming a most valuable heap for fertilising 
almost any sort of soil, particularly strong clays. But 
peat may be made serviceable in a variety of ways. It 
Should not be used in its raw state, as it then contains 
much of the tannin principle, which is injurious to 
vegetation, and in its natural composition prevents the 
growth of any other plants except those of an aquatic 
kind, It should lie exposed to the weather for some 
length of time, during which the miasma would evapo- 
rate. It would then serve as a valuable layer for the 
hottom of the farm-yard or for the different sheds, and 
after having embodied the strength of the liquid ele- 
ments that flow from different parts of the yard, it 


might be carted out for use. There isa good practical 


farmers to buy them, but it is quite out of the question 
for those who have to pay rent ; and he adds, a good 
farm, well managed and properly stocked, will, like a 
good joint of meat, basteitself. That no farming of any 
extent can be properly carried on without a good 
supply of farm-yard dung, is most certain. From its 
being near at hand, and from its more substantial and 
permanent qualities, it is necessary to keep up the soil 
to its proper mark for a. continuance, but these stimu- 
lating manures will often come, as a rate in aid, and 
be of the greatest service ; and in some cases they can 
be used when the other cannot, A sprinkling of them 
is most beneficial for different crops, if applied in moist 
weather. ‘They can be used either for white crops, on 
the surface, when in their early growth ; or for Mangold 
Wurzel, Carrots, &c., after the plants have shown 
themselves above ground. Perhaps the best way of 
growing Turnips is to use half dung, half guano, which 
gives both strength and luxuriance to the crop, and 
does not exhaust the land so much as with guano alone. 
There is another manure most deserving of attention, 
which is, bones dissolved in sulphuric acid. This sub- 
ject is treated of at length in the “ New Husbandry,” 
p. 265. It may suffice here to say, that Mr. Pusey 
considers that, from the trials made of it, good hopes 
are held out of the most important saving that was ever 
made in the use of manure; and the Duke of Rich- 
mond states, that he had tried one acre with it, another 
with guano, and a third with stable-yard dung. Early 
in November he had a quarter of each drawn and 
weighed, the heaviest crop was from the land manured 
with the sulphuric acid, though it did not cost him above 
lls. or lls. 6d. an acre. Law. Rawstorne. 

Potato Planting in Ireland, 1850.—I have delayed 
sending the accompanying answer to your inquiry till 
I could do so with as much accuracy as my judgment 
permitted. The general hyperbolical expression is, 
“that more Potatoes are planted than ever ;” this is 
strictly true, if the “ever” is limited to the last four 
years, but there are many causes to prevent their 
being planted to the extent to which they were 
previous to the epidemic ; the conacre, which before 
covered half the Potato land, does not exist ; a large 
part of our population which before existed solely on 
the Potato is now fed from the poor-house on other 
articles of diet ; labour is now necessarily paid for in 
money, for the labourer has not his summer store of 
Potatoes to subsist on while the new crop was growing ; 
large tracts of land are thrown out of tillage, and are 
on the landlord’s hands ; as manure was only of value 
in connection with the Potato, less care has been taken 
in accumulating it ; as seed is not now in the hands of 
the people, for any extensive culture it must be pur- 
chased, and few can afford to do this to any considerable 
amount ; many, too, are forcing crops of grain, as being 
more readily disposable, with a view to cut and run 


seeding the land, and from increased confidence in 
the crop, I think we may reckon upon a largely in- 
creased tillage of them. They have this year nearly 
superseded 'Turnips, for which I see very little prepara. 
tion. The confidence in the Potato is revived, and as 
a food to a people who cannot use animal food, it is in- 
valuable ; we cannot therefore be surprised at the 
avidity allshow for its production. It is indeed a bread 
fruit, for which oatmeal and Turnips afford a very 
meagre substitute. Its restoration is the first step to 
our recovery, we have from want of energy lost any 
advantage we might have obtained from its failure, and 
our only resource is to fall back as soon as possible 
to our old system.—Compared with 1849 four times 
more are being planted. Compared with the years 
before the Potato rot, about one-third in Longford— 
more, perhaps one-half, in Cavan. There is scarcely 
any revival of the conacre system, the only instances I 
am aware of are some very few instances of land so 
given or let out for manure convenient to towns. The 
present price of Potatoes for seed, per ewt., is4s. J. M. 
Goodiff, Granard, Longford. It is difficult to arrive 
atany just estimate of proportions, but I think the quan- 
tity planted in this district must be at least double that 
of 1849. It seems to be the general opinion that there 
is not yet more than from a fourth to a third of the full 
quantity that used to be planted before the Potato 
disease. The conacre system, happily for this district, 
never had place among us. In February and March 
choice early varieties, such as Cruffles and Forty-folds, 
chiefly the former, sold at 6s. per 112 lbs, for seed. 
The price afterwards declined, and common varieties 
have lately sold at 4s. down to 3s., for small. John 
Andrews, Comber, Down. 

The Economy of Manure is deservedly engaging the 
attention of farmers at the present time. It may be in- 
ferred from a late interesting lecture by Professor Way 
that a clay soil is an efficient retainer of ammonia, and 
when it is generated by the decomposition of manures 
buried in the soil, it is absorbed and held there until re- 
quired as food for the next crop, and that sandy and 
calcareous soils possess this property in a much lower 
degree. These facts, which have been proved by care- 
ful investigation, appear to coincide with the experience 
that heavy soils do not require applications of manure 
so frequently as those of a light and porous nature, and 
that a naked fallow is highly beneficial to the following 
crop on a strong clay ; whereas the light soils lose by 
long exposure a great part of the soluble matter they 
contain. It follows then that manures, either in a solid 
or liquid form, may safely be applied to land containing 
a fair proportion of clay, a considerable time before the 
sowing of the crop. As most soils possess the power of 
retaining the valuable portions of manure as they are 
evolved by decomposition, which discovery exhibits a 
beautiful provision in nature, how does it happen that we 
do not apply it to the land before it has sustained the 
great loss which often occurs during fermentation in the 
heap, and drainage during the process? And with re- 
gard to liquid manure, if applied in the recent state, 
though its operation may not be so immediate, I do not 
see why it should not be as effectual, unless the nitro- 
genous substances from which the ammonia is produced 
are more liable to suffer loss after being mixed with the 
soil than ammonia itself, being formed previously by fer- 
mentation ; or it may be that a more favourable combi- 
nation of particles is induced by such fermentation than 
by the slow decomposition which takes place in the soil. 
Perhaps some of your readers will be kind enough to 
explain the difference in the effects of these two kinds 
of decomposition, and also of their experience in the ap- 
plication of artificial modes of fixing ammonia, It is 
not always convenient, even if it should be proved desir- 
able, to apply manure immediately it is produced, and 
perhaps there is no better way of preserving it than by 
throwing it up into a compact heap, rounded at the top, 
and covered with soil 1 or 2 inches in thickness, pre- 
serving the drainage by channels leading to a cask sunk 
in the ground. By this method, the loss, though not 
entirely avoided, would perhaps be less than the expense 
of obtaining other means. T.W., West-hill, Wandsworth. 

The Qualification of Farmers.—A correspondent in 
a late Gazelle draws a comparison between the quae 
lifications of gardeners and those of farmers, and 
considers that it is as important for the farmer as the 
gardener to give a public unequivocal proof of his fitness 
for his profession. The cases are quite dissimilar—the 
gardener is the servant of another, and the farmer is his 
own, The want of qualification in the gardener affects 
the master primarily and seriously, and if a party could 
obtain a diploma of efficiency in his gardener, it would 
be a great convenience. The gardener works with his 
master’s capital; the farmer is his own master and 
trades on his own capital A man may pass an 
admirable examination in the natural sciences, and also 
in practical agriculture, and yet be unsuccessful as a 
farmer, Marketing judiciously is equally important 
with rational and enlightened cultivation, and no 
evidence of this qualification could be given. It would 
be perfectly futile to attempt to induce the present 
generation of farmers to pass an examination. What 


after harvest, with what they can carry off from their 
Jandlords, for the tide of emigration is still fast and 
furious. Yet as many of the same causes which mili- 
tate against a very large tillage of Potatoes will also 
limit their consumption, the quantity now likely to be 
produced will probably be as equal to the demand as it 
was in the years of our widest tillage of them. The 
probability isthen that we shall have them yery cheap 
next year, and from the facility this will well afford for 


would be the good of it ? whom would it benefit? The 
mere circumstance of passing the test would not enable 
the farmer to make 1/. a year more, and those that 
were rejected and denied the diploma would go on 
farming as before, and perhaps show a. better balance 
at the end of the year than the highest graduate in 
agricultural science. The idea of giving evidence of 
qualification is worthy of consideration, but only as 
regards the young. Let the farmer see the importance 
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of having his son properly trained and instructed before 
he allows him to enter on the detail of every-day farm 
life. The usual system of education pursued by farmers’ 
sons is quite inadequate to the important functions that 
they are called on to perform, A boy is sent to school 
until he is 14 or 15 years of age, and devotes his whole 
time to routine studies, which are equally suitable for 
him as a draper, a grocer, or a farmer. Many of the 
youths leave school before they can write a piece of 
English correctly, from dictation, much less express 
their thoughts in passable English. There are, we are 
happy to say, some institutions recently established 
where a most excellent and suitable course of education 
for agriculturists is pursued. But they all labour under 
the same difficulty—the pupils are too ignorant when 
they are admitted, and remain too short a time under 
instruction. As soon as, or even before, the several 
masters have laid a broad and deep foundation in the 
elements of physics, botany, geology, chemistry, zoology, 
accounts, and mathematics, the youths are taken home 
or sent out to a farmer for the period of two or three 
years. Itis here that the error lies. These lads are 
not expected to work as labourers, they are not fond 
of reading, and they are glad to pass away the time in 
talking to the men, hunting rats, or in other pursuits 
that are equally improving. How is this to be reme- 
died? Iapprehend in a very simple manner, Let the 
agricultural college at Cirencester extend its encourage- 
rent to all those schools that are following in its wake. 
Let it publish a series of good manuals (similar to the 
one that its late professor of chemistry Dr. Blyth did 
on his own department), let it found a few scholarships, 
to be obtained by competition, and it will thus raise 
a standard to which the elementary schoolmaster may 
work. The Royal Agricultural Society have done much 
for agriculture, but they are guilty of a serious omission. 
They have not, as a body, given encouragement to agri- 
cultural education. It would be an easy matter for the 
society to establish a few scholarships of 50/. a year, 
each to be held for three years, ‘These exhibitions 
raight be enjoyed at Cirencester, and at others of the 
schools who chose to put themselves under the inspec- 
tion of the society, and give a guarantee for carrying 
-out its objects, The Royal Agricultural Society might 
give a prize annually for the best essay on the education 
of the farmer. In the course of a few years those 
young men who receive a suitable education will be the 
best persuasive for the farmer to educate his son. 
There is a great lack of suitable books for agricultural 
pupils—in some departments we have useful manuals, 
I-may mention that most valuable book of Dr. Lindley’s 
ealled “School Botany ”—perhaps a sequel to it, con- 
taining the cultivated plants and the most troublesome 
weeds, might be given to the world under the auspices 
Of some of these powerful institutions, This subject 
may be worthy of the consideration of your numerous 
and enlightened contributors and readers. D. W. 
Parish Roads.— Having long desired to see trust and 
parish roads amalgamated, and both maintained by a 
road tax on horses, I was very glad to see the Gazette 
take up the advocacy of sucha measure. Your Paper 
‘being read by men at once most fond of considering how 
earth-works can be best performed, and whose interests 
are most deeply concerned, may be made an excellent 
é¢ommittee room for considering suggestions on the 
subject. I apprehend the partial existence of trust 
roads to be a great difficulty, as hindering the adoption 
of a general system. Seeking some equitable arrange- 
ment, my idea has been somewhat this—that there 
should be (1) a uniform rate on horses over the country 
for the repair of the roads, and for the eventual extinc- 
tion of the trust debts. Thus I tax the country at 
large, for their share of benefit conferred by local trust 
roads. 2. Anadditional local rate on the horses of each 
parish, union, or hundred, but collected with the other, 
to pay the present net annual interest of the trusts in 
such parish, union, or hundred. I should prefer a 
general rate for the kingdom to one for each county ; 
but, whichever were chosen, I should have large 
districts let by tender on long terms to parties, who if 
they pleased would sublet in smaller portions. E. M. 
Game.—You have not been deficient in pointing out 
to farmers and others the necessity of saving every 
ztiom of manure, and the best manner, I believe, of 
making the most of what they already possess. That 
farming at the present day must be very different to 
what it was 50 years ago, is generally admitted. It will 
perhaps not be out of order at the present time, to get 
you to raise your pen for the benefit of the farmer, in 
the destruction—the entire destruction of game—that 
spoils his crops. ‘‘ Fair play (it is said) is a jewel,” why 
is the agriculturist to be denied it? It is well known 
within the last 10 years game has been preserved to a 
ruinous extent.’ Within the last 2 or 3 years, some 
admirable examples have been in existence of the routing 
of it all, only I regret as yet partially accomplished. if 
one time or period is more pressing than another, now 
is the time ; why hesitate to banish these costly pests ? 
That the Jandowner and the poor cottager would be 
greatly benefited by it, is not a question ; and as far as 
a day’s recreation of shooting is concerned, surely a man 
may as well, if not better, walk 10 or 20 miles in the 
pursuit of it, than if he only went 5. No doubt that sense 
of duty which prompts the scientific, or the practical 
man, not to hesitate in announcing the way to the high 
road of improvement, will also guide him to preserve that 
produce from destruction. A Manin Daily Practice. 
Farmers’ Income Tax.—There can be but one opinion 
upon some portions at least of the petition presented by 
Lord Stanley on Monday last on behalf of the agricul- 
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turists of the Isle of Thanet. The petitioners complained 
that they were assessed for the income tax upon an 
assumed rate of profit, greatly exaggerated in the best 
of terms, but now out of all character. The justice of 
this complaint is apparent to everyone, and upon what 
principle the Government assumed half of the rent to 
be the farmers’ profit, we are utterly at a loss to make 
out. It would have been equally just if ten times or 
any other number of times this rent had been assumed 
to be the profit of the grocer or linendraper. There 
was a time when the agricultural body were the pet 
children of Government ; each endeavour to interfere 
with their vested interests ending in the certain down- 
fall of the minister who ventured to propose a change 
in existing arrangements, But times are changed, and 
now they certainly have not a fair share of attention. 
Why should not farmers enjoy the same privilege as 
the merchant or manufacturer? The latter makes a 
return of his profits. Upon what principle of justice is 
the farmer to be prevented from doing the same? It is 
worth while enquiring why the agriculturists, as a body, 
do not now meet with the same attention as the other 
portions of the community. Are they less deserving 
now than formerly? Is it not rather that, like the 
cartman, who shouted to Jupiter for help to get his cart 
out of the mud, instead of putting his own shoulder to 
the wheel, they are too prone to look to others for the 
help already within their own reach. Men of every 
shade of opinion must admit the hardship of paying an 
income tax when the year’s transactions have ended in 
a loss instead of a profit. On this point the farmers 
have an acknowledged ground of complaint. Let them 
therefore petition for its removal, confining themselves 
to this point, on which they are sure of sympathy, and 
not like the petitioners represented by Lord Stanley, 
branching off into debateable ground. Let every agri- 
cultural journal lend its aid, and that justice which is 
not denied to every other branch of industry, cannot, 
will not, be denied to agriculture. We are not seeking 
the removal of a tax, as is now so much the fashion, 
All we desire is to be allowed, in common with every 
other trade and profession, the privilege of paying the 
income tax upon our actual income, and not upon an 
arbitrary and unjustly assumed scale of profits. 7. LZ. C. 

A Word more respecting Roads.—The present system 
of maintaining the highways by means of toll-bars is 
admitted by every one to be objectionable. It inter- 
feres with the necessary intercourse between districts, 
checks improvements in’ building or draining, is a 
fertile source of litigation and quarrels, and, as has 
been already remarked in your columns, it is the clum- 
siest tax that is levied, as not one-half of the money 
paid is actually applied to the roads, the other moiety 
being swallowed up by “pikemen,” clerks, surveyors, 
and interest of debt. It is said that there are about 
6000 turnpike gates in the kingdom, and that the cost 
of collection alone amounts to nearly 1,000,000/. per 
annum. The great opponents to any change will be 
these ‘“‘pikemen,” the clerks, and the lessees, The 
trusts are mostly composed of the landowners adjoining 
the line of road ; and as few of them are men of busi- 
ness, or what is worse, still fewer of them bestow any 
attention to the subject, it is in vain, therefore, to look 
for any improvement from them, if, indeed, the system 
be capable of any ; but our opinion is, that however 
well it might be adapted to the wants of the community 
150 or 200 years ago, the present system of manage- 


ment by turnpike trusts is a disgrace to the legislature, 
and a burden upon the public that cannot, will not, be 
much longer tolerated. The apathy of turnpike trusts, 
and the landed gentry, on this important subject, seems 
something like infatuation. It concerns them much 
more than the people of the towns, and unless they stir 
in it, they must continue to bear the consequences of 
their own indolence. You have already stated objec- 
tions against the proposed alteration in our township 
and parish roads. It leaves the great evil altogether 
untouched, and I never hope to see the manayement of 
them taken out of the hands of the rate-payers. Local 
management, though sometimes defective, is of the 
highest value, in cultivating a knowledge of affairs, and 
preserving constitutional freedom, Let turnpike trusts, 
toll-gates, and all their abominations be swept away, 
and let local taxation be organised on better models. 


The consequence of the proposed measure will be a 
host of Government officials to manage what they are 
quite capable of managing for themselves—increased 
expense—and, to crown all, the perpetuation of the 
toll-gates for another generation. To bearing all this 
John Bull seems to be quietly settling his broad 
shoulders, and yet we are satisfied, if one single petition 
on the question were presented, the measure would be 
abandoned—a step we would ten times over prefer to 
the proposed alteration. 7. L. C. 

Poultry Management.—\ have always considered the 
rearing and management of poultry a matter of much 
more importance to the farmer than he is generally 
willing to believe. My poultry are of the same sort as 
may be found in any of the neighbouring farm-yards ; 
the eggs of the largest and best hens have been selected 
for sitting, so that the stock consists of birds capable of 
covering 15 eggs, which is the largest number I ever 
place under a hen. The cocks are changed every two 
years, taking care to supply their place with fine healthy 
birds of the previous year. Hens are useless after the 
third year ; my plan is, in a stock of say 30 hens, to 
introduce 10 young pullets every year, and part with 10 
of the oldest hens. One male bird must be kept to 


every seven hens ; but when more than 50 hens are 
| kept, one to every six is necessary. On the proportion 
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of male birds kept depends, I am confident, the number 
as well as the successful fecundation of the eggs. 
About a month since, as an experiment, I placed 13 
eggs, which I had procured from a farm-yard where 
the proportion of male to female birds is about 1 to 15, 
under a hen, and mark the result. From 13 eggs were 
produced three chickens ; seven of the eggs, at the end 
of the three weeks, were almost as fresh as when just 
laid, and three were addled. My chickens are fed 
twice a day, in the morning about half-past 7 (later of 
course in winter), and at 2 in the afternoon. ‘Their 
food consists, during the five summer months, of dry 
Barley, and from October till April of boiled Barley 
given warm, and 20 oz. per day each of tallow cake or 
chandlers’ greaves (the same as used by Mr. Huxtable 
for his pigs) ; the cost of this Jatter is a fraction under 
a penny per |b., and is I think the best and cheapest 
substitute for the animal food they are unable to procure 
in the form of flies and insects, at that season, I have 
found by experiment that fowls will lay more regularly 
on Barley than on any other grain, Hens during the 
period of incubation should be fed on dry Barley, as the 
greater the heat maintained in the body of the hen the 
finer and more numerous will be the progeny. Never 
turn the eggs, as some do ; the hen will do this herself. 
Leave the chicks till nestled, i. ¢., till the down becomes 
dry ; feed them with soaked bread for the first two 
days, returning them as soon as fed to the mother, after 
which they may be kept on tail Wheat (and curds, if 
you have the milk), until they are seven or eight weeks 
old, when, and not till when, they may be fed on Barley 
and Barley-meal, mixed with bran or pollard. I have 
this year only 18 hens and three cocks, the foxes having 
stolen rather more than one-third of my stock during 
the winter ; these 21 fowls consume a sack of Barley, 
which costs now 11s., in 31 days, and have laid on an 
average 16 eggs per day since the 1st of March, I find 
the expenditure for corn, tallow cake, &c., for the old 
stock (not for the chickens produced by them) pretty 
nearly balanced by the receipts from the eggs one 
time with another. The following is the account, Dr. 
and Cr., of a stock of eight hens and one cock kept by 
myself, in an enclosed yard, during the year 1849. 
DEBTOR. £s 
Eggs sold—number unknown, but furnished all foo 
consumed by the nine fowls mentioned a 
Chickens reared.—33 couple sold at 3s, 3d. ... ee, 
13} couple reserved for stock for 
present year at 3s. von a 
3} couple of ducks at 2s, 9d. 


CREDITOR. 
1sack of barley consumed by young chickens £0 1 
1 strike of barley for do., and grinding 
1 cwt. bran “5 «ss see aan 
6 pecks tail Wheat 
Marketing expenses 
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» 0 5 
0 6 
0 6 
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£6 0 5k 
61. Os. 54d., divided by 8, the number of hens, giyes a 
net profit of rather more than lds. for each hen. The 
Son of a Country Rector. 

Allotments.—In answer to“ R. G.” in respect to 
allotments, I reply that I have for 10 years let out land 
with good effect to myself and my tenants—a quarter * 
of an acre to each tenant, and where thére is an active 
wife and family half an acre—at 4d. a pole or 2/. 13s. 4d. 
an acre, free of all taxes and rates. ‘The land is of two 
qualities, good rubbly or stone brash and sandy clay, 
which is far preferable for the cottager, as it retains 
the manure much longer, and with spade cultivation 
will improve yearly. This system works well for the _ 
poor and the rich—gives a great deal of employment to 
the tenant’s family, or relations, the very young or the 
very old who would otherwise get no work. It breeds 
up a family to cheerful labour, for all work gladly for 
their own interests. It gives them plenty of vegetables, 
enables them to keep a pig, and so encourages cookery, 


| and the purchase of one of the cheap and useful grates, 


and thus introduces skill and comfort into families. As 
this system gives a great deal of employment, and at a 
time of year when labour is not greatly wanted, it must 
lower the rates, and so be good to the rich. Anon. 


Foreign Gorrespondence. 

Srettin, Moy 16.—The road to Stettin (from Berlin) 
affords good exercise for the imagination. Nobody 
could or would believe that one of the finest capitals of 
Europe lay behind him, and one of its chief corn-ports 
before him. The country is a blank : a hopeless blow- 
away desert of sand. ‘ Where does the corn come 
from?’ you now and then ask yourself, as you look 
from one side to another, whilst the pertinacious map 
still keeps the word of promise to the eye, in the 
meandering course of the Oder, down whose left bank 
you are travelling, though you never get a sight of it. 

Yes; here is Berlin, and there is Stettin, and 
there is the Oder, as plain as map and print ean make 
them : but—Where in the world am I ? you ask, as you 
look incredulously around you. A compound of Siberia 
and Sahara is the only description that can be given of 
it. For miles and miles—German miles too—not a 
blade of Grass is visible ; the chief variation in the 
landscape consisting of here and there a ridge of drifted 
sand, with a long-legged stork majestically perched 
upon it, like a surveyor-general. Slowly and thought- 
fully he opens about four yards of wing as you approach, 
doubles his long red shanks under him, as if he were” 
packing up a fishing-rod, and laboriously wafts himself 
off to the next ridge, lets them drop again, and watches 
you off like a sentinel. At last a few Pines, barely 
rooted in the white sand, and struggling for a hungry 
existence upon earth, begin to show themselves ; they 
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thicken gradually, and take courage as they thicken. 
The eye grows comforted as the dark green mantle rises 
slowly, shuts out the bleak horizon, and—you are in a 
Pine-forest ! Of all the sights of Germany, I know 
none more deeply characteristic, more truly and irre- 
sistibly poetical than the forest of Pine. Darker and 
darker, on it goes with you mile after mile, suggestive 
of everything that gloom, and depth, and silence, and 
countless, endless, giant stems hemming you round in 
grim shadow—could suggest to Fear or Fancy. The 
dead threatening silence, made more striking by the 
murmur now and then in the branches far aloft, 
the snagged trunks repeating each other in stern 
sameness far as ever the eye can reach, probe 
which way you will, the narrow road _ threading 
away before and behind you, like a tunnel through 
the darkness that frowns over it, and shuts out 
its ‘Whence’ and ‘ Whither, as if both were hope- 
Jess and impossible for evermore; all this comes 
over you with a power, and impressiveness, and unde- 
fined feeling of painful vastness, and mystery, and awe 
—like a dream, Howling wolves and growling bears, 
and prowling huntsmen, with their heads off—anything 
that darkness and distance, and gloom.encompassed 
solitude could bring forth, seems likely and imminent 
every instant ; anything to break the heavy silence that 
threatens you from every winding, and from behind 
every tree. At last the obscurity begins to break, the 
trunks divide, and dwarf ; a few white Birch-stems dis- 
turb the uniformity of the wood—like cracks letting in 
sunshine; a Grassy patch appears ; youenter it and see 
the sky again; the spell is off, and you emerge pre- 
‘ently upon some ‘blasted heath,? where the very 
Pine-roots can hold their own no longer: you look 
back, and the long dark outline of the forest stretches 
away to right and left, behind you, across hill, plain, 
and valley—like the great black eagle of Prussia, 
spreading its wings over the land — symbolically 
enougb.-—— But there were many places, as I ap- 
proached nearer to Stettin, where nothing but the 
hand of Industry was wanting—or rather of Enter- 
prise, whic king-led Prussia wants more than Industry 
—to make them fertile enough. Green rank morasses, 
with ridges across and around them, which only want 
shovelling into them: stagnant water, with sloping 
ground near it, that asked but one well-laid master- 
drain to turn the bog into a meadow; patches of thin 
wiry-looking Rye, half-perished, that a few thousand 
Southdowns or new Leicesters would soon tread into 
‘four course husbandry.’ Then came regiments of dis- 
banded-looking geese and goslings, like strolling com- 
panies of players, with an open world for a stage, and 
all to themselves, I understand these gentry are now 
killed, dried, and packed, at a pretty handsome average 
annually, for the English market. How they must 
‘hate Peel,’ and cackle curses on the ‘arch traitor!’ 
—Then some more storks, standing in the Rye-fields 
without sign of life or motion; listening for frogs: 
which “ when found make a note of,” they are quick at 
not forgetting. Let one irresistible unhappy croak escape 
—and down comes the great yellow beak like a 
crowbar, in the twinkle of an eye, and up goes 
froggy, writhing and struggling at the end of it, higher 
and higher, till he gets to the family-supper at the barn- 
top, in a nest as big as a washing-tub, amidst a clatter- 
ing and fluttering of Mrs. Stork and the young Storks, 
that would make an English farmer think his barn was 
in possession by the foul fiend himself. - But the 
stork has free quarters all the world over; and 
here in Pomerania, he and his great nest are as 
welcome and essential to the barn-top as the cricket to 
the kitchen fire-place, or Parsley to the garden. His 
nest is enormous, and has the most lumbering ridiculous 
appearance on the gable of the barns, which you seldom 
see unoccupied, The shipping at Stettin makes a 
very respectable appearance, as you come in sight of it. 
The Oder is navigable up to Breslau, for craft of one 
sort or another ; but only on condition that it is neither 
winter nor summer : ice at one time, and impassable 
neglected shallows at the other, being its Scylla 
and Charybdis, which can only be steered between in 
spring and autumn; so these are busy times. Cargoes 
of Wheat are frequently detained a twelvemonth on the 
passage down! A railway would bring it in a day : 
but though there is one as far as Posen, it is considered 
too expensive for grain carriage: which is the more 
remarkable, as passenger-fares are very moderate— 
little more than half what they are in England. 
‘Sandars on Prices’ is still the staple of conversation 
at Stettin, and has generated some very sore feeling in 
the place. Every daily paper has got “a letter,’ or an 
answer,’ or ‘a rejoinder,’ still lingering out the subject. 
As far as I gather the truth of the matter, it seems to 
have consisted in an individually correct assertion, 
leading by its generality to an erroneous impression. 
Every merchant, in admitting the possibility of the 
bargain named to the House, laughs at the conclusion 
aimed at by the Speaker, The idea of extreme cheap- 
ness seems to be regarded as a sort of reflection on the 
mercantile capital of the ‘holders,’ who are apparently 
long-winded enough, and as little fond of low prices as 
Weare. In reply to a remark on the recent rise in the 
English markets, the answer I received was, “Oh! 
you will see we are ahead of you: for every shilling 
you go up, we shall go a thaler !” (three shillings.) 
This is not unlikely for awhile, if the explanation that 
was added be true ; namely that France has over ex- 
ported, and will feel it doubly from the probable late 
harvest of this year. Certainly she seems to have been 
@ pernicious meddler in the corn market; as must 
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always be the case when a buyer suddenly becomes a 
needy seller. In Brussels it was said three weeks ago, 
that flour had not been so cheap in Paris for 40 years. 
But all this seems to be fast changing at home and 
abroad ; and if it be true that a late harvest is seldom a 
good one, the price must change a good deal more yet. 
The weather is more like March than May. ‘The 
winters must be much severer here than I imagined, 
judging from the sigos which have met my eyes and 
ears, in going over a couple of farms yesterday, in the 
neighbourhood; on which I hope to send you a future 
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Lonpvon, Aprill: The Principles which should re- 
gulate the Valuation between the Landlord and the in- 
coming and out-going Tenant, under an equitable 
System of Tenant-right. Mr. Suaw said: 

I understand tenant-right to be “the right of the tenant to 
require compensation legally for outlay in the improvement of 
the soil or buildings, when the period of his occupation has 
not been of sufficient duration to enable him to reimburse him- 
self ihat outlay.” It is essentially necessary to observe the dis- 
tinction between the subject matter of ‘‘tenant-right” and 
‘tenants’ rights,” inasmuch as the confouuding the two 
together exposes the former to the well-merited obloquy which 
in most cases attaches to the Jatter. An especial instance of 
this will be found in the evidence of a gentleman given before 
the Agricultural Customs Committee, in reference to the 
tenants’ rights of the county of Surrey, which he severely and 
properly condemned, and which induced many persons who did 
not distinguish between the two systems, to condemn tenant- 
right. Another instance has just occurred, in which the Times 
Commissioner, in a letter which appeared in that journal on 
Friday last, confounds the Surrey system with ‘‘ compensation 
for unexhausted improvements,” or tenart-right, The tenants’ 
rights in Surrey, which form the subject of valuation, consist of 
labour, rent and taxes, produce, as hay and straw, and, with 
the exception of lime, the manurings which would be applied 
in the ordinary course of husbandry annually, and without 
which crops cannot be produced. The subject matter of 
tenant-right, in respect to which we contend the tenant is 
entitled to compensation, consists of extraordinary outlay in 
draining, liming, marling, chalking, boning, the use of artificial 
manures, erection of buildings, &c., the legitimate return for 
which can only be obtained by a succession of crops and a 
lengthened occupation, The question of tenant-right was 
very fully discussed at the meeting of this Club (10th of 
December, 1845), and the following resolution was passed: 
‘““ That, in the opinion of this meeting, a system of 
tenant-right would promote the interest of both landlord and 
tenant, and most materially conduce to the advancement of 
practical agriculture.” The proceedings at that meeting at- 
tracted very general attention throughout the country, and a 
feeling was engendered amongst landlords that the “right” 
which the tenant sought to obtain, although it was nothing 
more than a fair and proper security for the investment of his 
capital, involved ‘* wrong” to the owners of the soi), In order, 
therefore, to prove that such an opinion was without founda- 
tion, and to disabuse the minds of those who harboured such a 
notion, a special meeting of all the members of the Club was 
held on the 11th January, 1847, when the subject was again 
discussed in another form, the question proposed being, ‘* How 
far would a well-regulated system of tenant-right be beneficial 
to the landlord?” The chairmen and secretaries of ail the local 
farmers’ clubs and of the protection societies were invited to 
attend the meeting, which was numerous. Upon that occasion 
the duty of opening the discussion devolved upon me. The 
debate was long and interesting, and terminated in a resolu- 
tion, *‘ That a well-regulated system of tenant-right would be 
bencficial to the landlords of this country.” It is, I think, to 
that most important branch of the question that we should 
direct our special attention, We cannot too much impress it 
on the minds of landlords, nor adduce too many proofs to con- 
vince them that they cannot be injured by tenant-right. I will 
here venture to read to you a certain number of reasons which 
I enumerated on the occasion last alluded to, for the purpose 
of showing that tenant-right would not prejudice the interests 
of landlords. ‘Ist, That the nearer the nature of the tenure 
or occupation approaches to definite ownership, the more valu- 
able the holding to the occupier. This is especial'y shown in 
land let for building, upon which large sums were expended in 
consideration of the security afforded by the duration of the 
term. 2d. That the undisturbed possession of a farm for the 
term of (say 20) years, affording opportunity to the tenant to 
carry out his system of improved cultivation, will enable him 
to give a higher rent with advantage to himself. 3d. That a 
system of tenant-right, giving compensation for unexbausted 
improvements in the event of eviction, affords the tenant the 
next best security toa lease, 4th. That there are many tenant 
farmers who, if they possessed security of tenure by lease with 
proper covenants, or an agreement securing compensation for 
exhausted improvements, would give a higher rent for land 
capable of improvement, if so secured, than they would on a 
tenancy from year to year. Sth, That security of tenure 
would enable the tenant to increase his capital by loan, 
6th. That such terms being granted, many improvements 
would be effected, which, at the termination of a lease or occu- 
pation where a system of tenant-right was adopted, would in- 
crease the value of the estate to the landlord. 7th. That as 
well where leases are granted as where tenant-right exists, 
rents are higher than when the tenancy is only from year to 
year. 8th. That the only sacrifice on the part of the landlord 
in granting a lease, is the placing his property out of his con- 
trol fur a term of years; but which he is amply compensated 
for by the absence of change of tenant, which sometimes occa- 
sions loss of rent, and always occasions expense. 9th. That 
this annoyancy, if such it can be called, is avoided by tenant- 
right. 10th. That mavy expenses which in tenancy of year to 
year fall on the landlord, would in such case be borne by the 
tenant.” These are the propositions which I submitted to the 
Club as reasons which ought to induce landlords to adopt the 
principle of tenant-right. So strongly did that meeting feel 
the importance of the subject that a committee was appointed 
to carry out the object. The result of these proceedings, 
coupled with a communication made to the several local 
farmers’ clubs, led to still more general attention being given 
to the subject, and the bringing a billinto the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Pusey, in the session of 1847, for the purpose of 
establishing tenant-right by law. The bill was read a second 


to the outgoing tenants, in some districts, which are pernicious 
in their operation,” Mr. Pusey again introduced a bill of an 
altered, but I can scarcely say of an improved character, in 
the session of 1848, and thereupon a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed ‘to inquire into the agri« 
cultural customs of England and Wales in respect to tenant« 
right.” Whereupon a sub-committee was appointed by the 
managing committee of this Club to render any aid which 
might be required in procuring the beet informed and most 
experienced parties to be examined before the committee, 
Fitty able and intelligent practical men, farmers and land 
valuers, extensively engaged in their pursuitsin almost as many 
counties, were examined before the committee, and furnished a 
most valuable body of evidence, which has been arranged as a 
digest under several heads, easy for reference and printed in a 
readable furm, Upon the favourable report of the Agricultural 
Customs Committee, Mr, Pusey introduced a bill in 1849 (which 
was merely to enable landed proprietors and others, not a$ 
present possessing the power, to grant agreements giving com 
pensation for unexhausted improvements to their tenants 
which should bind their successors) ; it passed the House of 
Commons, by was rejected by the Lords. Nothing daunted, 
Mr, Pusey has again brought in a bill this session; and al. 
though, if passed into a law, it would only enable landlords, 
who do not possess the power, to grant such agreements to 
their tenants, and hence would be very Jimited in its Operation, 
still as its passing would be a recoguition of the principle of 
“compensation for unexhausted improvements,” and conse- 
quently of the justice of giving security to the capital of the 
tenant farmer, it merits support and approval. he effect of 
this discussion and agitation of the question for now nearly 
five years is, that landlords and tenants, understanding the 
principle better, have become alive to its importance as sffect- 
ing the progress of agricultural improvement. The results of 
the adoption of the system in Lincolushire have been adduced 
as a successtal iliustration of the benefits to be derived fronz 
affording compensation for unexhausted improvements; and 
such an impression has been made upon the minds of landed 
proprietors and managers of landed estates, that the system 
has been introduced in many cases in other parts of the 
country, and doubtless will be extensively adopted. A new 
difficulty has, however, recently presented itseli, and which 
have reason to fear is operating seriously with landlords, in 
disinclining them to enter into covenants granting compensa-+ 
tion for unexhausted improvements to their tenants, and which 
arises from an apprehension that in case of dispute and a 
reference to arbitration, the question to be decided might ulti- 
mately rest with an umpire, who having the sole power vested 
in him, might have more regard for the interests of the tenant 
than of the landlord, and hence unfair advantage might be ob- 
tained by the former, and serious loss and inconvenienco 
might be incurred by the latter. It is for the purpose of 
removing this impression, of obtaining and recording the 
Opinions of the members of this club as to the best 
meaus of remedying the evil, if it really exist, that I have 
brought forward the question for discussion this evening. 
I may first observe that, irrespective of the influence of 
principles of honour and integrity, as a general rule I thins 
that valuers, usually employed as arbitrators and umpires im 
such cases, are as much interested in maintaining the good 
opinion of the landowoers as they are of the tenantry, which 
alone must have a great effect in preventing them from doing 
injustice, That solitary instances may occur of improper 
exercise of the powers with which an arbitrator or umpire is 
invested, is no sound ground for condemning the system. The 
severest laws are insufficient to prevent breaches of trust ; the 
per-centage of such cases is happily, however, but small. The 
wisest plan is to adopt the best possible precautions, and such 

course I should venture to recommend in respect to the question 
under consideration. I should Jay it down as a primary rule, 

that the general improvement of the farm belongs to the land- 
lord ; that compensation to the tenant for unexhausted improve- 
ments should never be measured by a reference to the rental 
paid as compared with the value of the farm to let when the 
tenant i3 quitting. Various circumstances may occur to 
improve the value of an estate, irrespective of the outlay of the 
tenant; and even of that outlay the landlord may be entitled 
to enjoy a portion of the termination of a long occupation. 
Compensation should be made to the tenant upon particular 
improvements only, the expense of which, as well as the period 
when executed, he should be called upon to prove by docu- 
mentary evidence when practicable. That is comformable, 1 
think, with what was stated before the Agricultural Customs 
Committee, by gentlemen from Lincolnshire, who had them- 
selves practised as valuers in that county. Indeed, it already 
amounts to something like a custom in that part of the countny. 
A man may take a farm at the rent of 10s. per acre, and at the 
expiration of a lease of 21 years the land may be improved by. 
his outlay and capital so as to be worth 25s, per acre, and yet 
he may not in my opinion be entitled to any compensation for 
unexhausted improvements. I will say a word or two here on 
the question of what are improvements, and in respect of what 

improvements the tenant is entitled to compensation, I 
consider that an estate may alter and improve in value from a 
great variety of causes, in the benetits of which, I conceive, 

the tenant will have no right to participate, beyond what 

he can obtain from the use of the farm during the period 

of his occupation. I hold that in all cases, whether with or- 
without tenant-right, the general conduct of the farm shoul@ 
come under the ordinary rule of what is called ‘ good 
husbandry,” What I understand by the proposition, that the 
tenant should be entitled to receive compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements, is, that when he steps beyond what 
is ordinarily good husbandry, and gets to extraordinary 

busbandry, making an outlay which requires a longer period 
to obtain a return than that for which he has agreed, or he ia 
evicted before he has occupied sufficiently long to reimburse 
himself, he should be entitled to compensation ; but I contend 

that any increase of value which may have arisen in tha 
ordinary course of husbandry belongs to the landlord, and that 
—to put an extreme case—if at the termination of a 21 years’ 
occupation the land have improved, by ordinarily good manage- 
ment, trom 10s. to 25s. per acre, the tenant is not entitled to 

bring it down again from 25s. to 10s., and to say, ‘‘I leave it as 

good aelTfoundit.” That is the distinction which J am desirous 

of drawing in reference to the right of the tenant to compensa- 

tion. It is well known that draining, liming, marling, and 

chalking, improvements of a more duiable character, wili 
repay the outlay in a certain number of years, according to soil. 
and circumstances, If these operations have been pzrformed 

sufficiently early in the lease fur the period held sufficient in. 
that district toenable the tenant to recover his outlay, he would 

not be entitled to compensation; but if otherwise, he weuld 

have a right to claim for a proportion of the unexpired time, 

The same principle will of course apply to expenditure in 


time, and referred to a select committee, by which it was so 
materially altered and damaged that Mr. Pusey deemed it 
most prudent to withdraw it, there being little hope of its 
passing. In December, 1847, the question was incidentally 
discussed in another shape, the subject proposed for discussion 
being thé ‘‘ Practical Impediments to the Development of 
British Husbandry.” Finding that very many persons still 
entertained mistaken views on the object and meaning of 
tenant-righit, is December 1848 I submitted the following ques- 
tion to the Club for discussion, ‘On the pernicious conse- 
quences resulting from the payment by the incoming to the 
outgoing tenant for tillazes and manure made on the farm, 
according to the custom in some districts, and commonly 
called tenants’ rights,” the object being \o correct the misap- 
prehension resulting from confounding the one system with 


the other, That discussion ended in a resolution to the effect | 
“That there are certain customary payments by the incoming 


artificial manure, cake, &c., &c. The evidence given 
before the Agricultural Customs Committee exhibits an 
extraordinary difference in the length of time deemed suf> 
ficient to enable the tenant to reimburse his outlay in 
the several operations which constitute the improvements 
in respect to which he may be entitled to compensation. 
Some of the witnesses speak of seven years, others of twelve. 
I observe that, as to Sussex, Mr, Smith, speaking of the drain. 
ing of Hop land—whether there is any peculiarity in that case 
T do not know—says that, in his opinion, the return should be 
spread over 16 years. I find also, with respect to chalking, 
liming, and other operations of a similar description, the same 
disparity. Hence I have come to this conclusion, that as in all 
cases it is desirable to guard against evil rather than to remedy 
it when it has arisen, in any agreement securing to a tenant 
compensation it should be specified precisely what allowances 
are to be made: inasmuch as, from sowe cause or other, 
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whether it be variety in the prices of different localities, or 
from any other cause, the allowances made by the best valuers 
are greater in one place than in another. I say it isimpossible 
to lay down any general rule, and to prescribe that draining 
shall extend over so many years, chalking over so many, and 
so on. LI would therefore have a schedule framed for each 
neighbourhood, and then those circumstances which influence 
the matter in the particular locality would have their due 
weight, Whereas in one district the period over which the 
tenant would be entitled to compensation would be 12 years, 
and in another seven would be sufficient; by the adoption of a 
schedule fitted to each locality justice would be done to all 
parties. In every agreement the items should be specified, and 
nothing should be taken upon trust. Not only should there be 
a specification of the items for which allowance is to be made, 
but there should also be, as far as practicable, a statement of 
the nature of the evidence to be given in support of the tenant's 
claim to compensation, so as to guard against any mischief 
which might result from misapprehension, or from improper 
motives on the part of the valuer. I would, in fact, vest in the 
valuer the least possible amount of discretion, leaving him to 
decide simply upon what was placed before him, upon the 
nature of the evidence, and the quality of the work performed. 
In every case bills should be produced when the articles were 
purchased, and a statement given in of the places where the 
articles were obtained, and the distance they were brought, so 
as to enable the arbitrators or umpire to estimate the correct- 
mess and reasonableness of the charges. The arbitrators 
should not, however, be wholly governed by the outlay, inas- 
much as by an ivjudicious mode of expenditure an unnecessary 
cost may have been incurred, and the tenant should only be 
allowed the fair expenses of the operation as it could be exe- 
cuted in the neighbourhood, Now, gentlemen, as I said at the 
outset, I hope we shall adopt some resolution of a practical and 
tangible character, in order to remove (I am now epeaking ad- 
visedly) the misapprehension which exists amongst landlords 
in reference to this question, I know thata feeling does exist 
among landed proprietors that they may be suddenly and un- 
expectedly called upon to make large allowances, for which 
they may not be able to provide, and that undue advantage 
may be taken of them. I know there is such a feeling, for the 
fact has been communicated to me; and, though I myself con- 
sider it entirely unfounded, we must not omit to do what we 
can to remove it. Now, I trust that the principles with which 
the minds of valuers generally throughout the country are im- 
bued are such, that, although there may be some few black 
sheep amongst the number—as there will be in almost all 
classes of society—they are, as a body, well fitted to deal with 
this subject, and to do justice between the parties, But, fur- 
ther, it should, I think, be remembered that the interest of such 
men is, as I before observed, almost as much bound up with the 
landlords as with the tenantry of the country, If thereare valu- 
ations on the one side, there must be valuations on the other,— 
Mr. Shaw was followed by a number of other speakers, and 
the discussion concluded by the adoption of the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That in case of valuations between the landlord 
or the incoming tenant and the outgoing tenant, justice to the 
parties may be amply secured by defining in the agreement the 
period over which the claim for compensation should extend ; 
the operations or articles for which the tenant should be en- 
titled to claim; and, as far as possible, the nature of the 
evidence which should bo furnished to the valuers in case of 
reference to arbitration.” 


After this meeting another was immediately held for 
the purpose of presenting to Mr. Shaw a Testimonial 
subscribed for by tenant farmers, in acknowledgment of 
his services as the advocate of tenant-right. It con- 
sisted of a handsome salver and a silver tea and coffee 
service, more remarkable for solidity and massiveness 
than for anything like ornamental display. The follow- 
ing inscription was engraved on the salver: “Tenant 
Right. To William Shaw, Esq., a mark of esteem and 
admiration for the manner in which he has so long and 
ably advocated the tenant farmers’ rights, this token is 
offered by some of those friends who appreciate the 
conduct of the man and the justice of the cause.— 
London Farmers’ Club, April, 1850.” 


Calendar of Operations. 
MAY 


EAst Surrotk Farm, May 27.—Horse and hand-hoeing Beans, 
horse-hoeing Wheat and Barley furrows; hand-hoeing Barley, 
&c. ; preparing land for Swedes and other Turnips, which will 
be manured, if weather permits, in a few days ; also ploughing 
betweea the baulks where the Mangold Wurzel are planted. 
During the last ten days the Wheats are very much improved 
in appearance ; they were then looking yellow, now of a healthy 
strong green, both on clay and mixed soils, The Barleys, 
also, are greatly improved; a few days more of cold and wet 
would have put them past recovery ; they now, however, are 
promising. Clover and Grass very short; and unless warmer 
and kindlier weather for their growth succeed, they will bea 
very light swath, The late frosty nights, and cold wet days, 
haye made the early planted Mangold Wurzel look very yellow, 
in some cases injured the plant; still we hope an early, 
although only a three-quarter plant may produce a good, if not 
the heaviest crop. W. G. 

East LIincoLnsHizE Farm, May 27.Until very lately this 
month has been unusually cold for May; north and north-east 
winds prevailing, with more than one sharp frost, which has 
consequently retarded vegetation, the pastures being still short ; 
the weather, however, now seems becoming more favourable, 
with some genial showers. It has been a fine time for stirring 
the Turnip fallows, in whick occupation we are now engaged. 
We generally sow about a month after May-day. Sheep 
washing took place last week; the clipping begins 10 days 
after, and is finished in two days: the men coming when they 
can, on Saturday and Monday: there are about 800 to clip; 
the lambs are now growing strong and healthy. We have 
about 30 calves reared and rearing. The 18 steers mentioned 
in last report were forced to go at a very low figure. The 
Wheats are looking remarkably well; which report applies to 
Lincolnshire generally, A large breadth of Potatoes has 
been planted in the fens this year. We have been, generally 
speaking, fortunate with them in these parts, last year’s being 
very fine; andit is probable the disease is now disappearing 
altogether, H. E. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ABSTINENCE FROM INTOXICATING Liquors : C Turner. We must 
confine the discussion to the economics of the question, and 
we must endeavour to avoid the use of terms which can only 
ae annoy. A statement may be untrue without being 

alse, 

AGRICULTURAL SocieTy oF ENGLAND : A Scotsman may obtain 
its rules by application to the Secretary, 12, Hanover-square, 
London, The improvement of the labourer is one of its 
objects. Agricultural servants are generally engaged by the 
month : unless they are mere day labourers, when they can 
be dismissed without notice. They are often engaged at 
hiring markets, or, as they are sometimes called, ‘‘ mops. ” 

AmenRiIoAN CHouRNS: Rusticus. We cannot reply to questions 
here whose answers ought to be in our advertising columns, 

A Ton oF SwEDzZs : 


duce an imperial stone of beef. That is a very good return 
from it, 

Diseasep Pias: Navan. With regard to the hens, we think 
there must be some error in diet or locality, which should if 
possible be discovered or removed. For the pigs we would 
recommend the following: 20 grains supertartrate of potash, 
15 grains nitrate of potash, 1 grain submuriate of mercury, 
20 grains sulphur, 1 grain tartarised antimony. One of these 
powders to be given in the food twice a day for three suc- 
cessive days. WC 8, 

DisEA8ES OF Fow1s : An Irish Subscriber is informed that Span- 
ish fowls are liable, in severe weather, to a sort of chilblain, 
or frost-bitten sore on the comb, for which the coming warm 
weather, together with high feeding, is the best remedy ; but 
the case may be aided by washing the part with any stimulat. 
ing lotion that would have efficacy on a human patient, and 
which a druggist will supply. After an eye is lost, there is 
little chance of saving the life of the bird, but in the earlier 
stages of the disease a solution of sulphate of zinc is an excel- 
lent eye-water, 

Farm Horses: 7M OC, We give our horses about 10 lbs. of 
Oats a day, and Clover ad lib, during the summer months, 
They eat a very variable quantity, sometimes nearly a cwt, 
in the day, though about 60 lbs. is their ordinary consumption, 

Guano : Sandwich. You had better apply the superphosphate of 
lime and the guano separately: and let some such operation 
as ploughing or scarifying intervene ; 2 cwt, of each per acre 
will be a good dressing. 

GurTa Prrcna Hose: Messrs. Burgess and Key. The passage 
referred to is a report received from the Secretary of the 
English Agricultural Society. The mistake originated there, 
and you had better apply for its correction tohim, We had 
the pleasure of inspecting your hose a year or two ago, and 
know its excellent quality, 

Lasoun: JJ’, Thereis an essay ‘On Wages paid for Labour 
of different kinds,” in the 7th vol, of the English Agricultural 
Society’s Journal; and another in our vol. for 1846, 

LenTiLs: Subscriber. They are the seed of Ervum lens—a plant 
grown in France, Holland, &c,, to a considerable extent, 
They are used as food in soups, and the haulm is given to 
cattle. The Grass for lawns should contain per acre on 
medium soils—6 lbs, of Cynosurus cristatus, 3 lba, of Fustuca 
duriuseula, 2 lbs. of F. tenuifolia, 20 lbs, of Lolium perenne, 
84 lbs. of Poa nemoralis, 1 1b. of P. trivialis, 7 lbs. of Trifo- 
lium repens, 2 lbs. of T. minus; or, in all, 45} lbs. per acre, 

Paxton’s Cotraaens’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s, for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry, 

Snett-Less Ecas: FD Kis advised to let her golden bantara 
hen that always lays shell-less eggs, have two or three oyster 
shells, calcined and crushed, thrown down to her daily ; also 
two or three shells of the eggs that have besn used in the 
house, besides bones to pick, and free access to insect food. 
But the laying of shell-less eggs arises from two causes : first, 
the inability of the hen to obtain a sufficiency of phosphate 
of lime, and secondly, from derangement and over irritably 
of the ovarium ; if this has become chronic, a cure is not 
likely to be effected, and the fow! had better be sent to 
table while still in good condition, The same answer will 
apply tol’ DS. 

Sream Enaine, &c, : Mr Crockford’s machinery is already dis- 
posed of, 

Warer : A Constant Reader. Water in an iron tank will not 
injure cattle, and it is preferable to cold water fresh from the 
well, W.C.S. 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered till the following week, 


SHarkels. 


COVENT GARDEN, June l. 

{ Vegetables are well supplied. Strawberries and Hothouse 
Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said of 
Pine-apples. Some Peaches and Nectarines may be obtained, 
Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons 
sufficient for the demand, | Young Carrots and Turnips may be 
had at from 6d, to 1s, 6d. a bunch; some green Peas of good 
quality have been supplied at 12s. a quart, Frame Potatoes 
fetch from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per pound. Lettuces and other 
salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooma, 
French Beans, Asparagus, aud Rbubarb are plentiful. Cut 
Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, Lily of 
the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, 
and Roses. 


FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, hothouse,p.!b.,5s to 10s 
Portugal, p. 1b., 9d to 1s 
Peaches, per doz., 30s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 3038 
Strawberries, per oz,,4d to 1s 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, 5s to 7s 
Apricots,green,p.pottle, 8d tols 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
— per 100, 6s to 12s 


Lemons, per duvz,, 1s to 2s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 63 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
p. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush,, 
20s to 2¢s 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 

Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


VEGETABLES, 


French Beans,p, 100, 286d to 3s 
Asparagus, p. bund,, 2s to 5s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 3d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz,, 6d tols 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 3s 
Broccoli,p.doz, bundl., 6s to 128 
Greens, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 120s 

— per cwt., 3s to 7s 

— per bush,, 2s 6d to 3s 6d 
frame, p. lb., 1s to 1s 6d 
Turnips, p. doz. bun,, 15s to 183 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 23 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 2s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., Idtols 
Spinach p, sieve, 9d 


Onions, p, bushel, 7s to 9s 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 8d to 1s 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to 1s 
Radishes, p, 12 hands, 3d to 6d 
Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 23 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p, doz, bunches, 
6d to 9d 


| Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 4s 


POTATOES,—SouTHwakk, May 27. 

The Committee report that the arrivals during the past 
week have been limited, both coastwise and Continental, but 
the demand, from the mild weather and the holidays, not being 
great, it has been equalto our wants. The following are this 
day’s quotations :—York Regents, 80s. to 160s, per ton; Scotch 
cups, 65s, to 80s, ; ditto whites, 50s, to 60s,; French whites, 
40s. to 70s. ; Rhenish do., 50s, to 75s.; Belgian do., 60s, to 70s.; 


ZT YD, It is generally supposed able to pro- ! 


Dutch, 45s, to 55s, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD, May 30, 


68s to 75s 
5d 65 
54 60 


Prime Meadow Hay 
Inferior ditto.., 
BOWED. ice, one 
New Hay 


eee 


ore eee 


Very little doing. 


Clover ... «. «» 658 to 84s 
New Clover ... .. — _ 
Straw .. a os 23 28 
J, CooPEs, 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, May 30. 


Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s 


65 


84 


Inferior ditto... ... 55 
New Hay oop, sone 
Old Clover .,, ... 


78 


Inferior .,. .., «. 658to 758 

New Clover ... «. — = 

BGCAW eve, ceo. ann, Dh 28 
JosHuUA BAKER, 


WHITECHAPEL, May 30, 


Fine Old Hay .., 
Inferior ditto 
New Hay 
Old Clover 


65s to 7038 
50 55 


80 BE 


New Clover .., ... 
Inferior ditto... 
Straw 


—sto— 
65 70 
24 26 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, May 27, 

The number of Beasts is not quite so large; we are cons 
sequently enabled to quote 3s, 6d. again for choicest qualities, 
A pretty good clearance is effected. We have not quite so 
many Sheep and Lambs as on Monday last ; however trade is 
dull, but prices are certainly on the average better. Trade ig 
heavy for Calves, and it is exceedingly difficult to make any-~ 
thing over 48. of the choicest. From Holland and Germany 
there are 150 Beasts, 1000 Sheep, and 115 Calves; from Scot« 
land, 300 Beasts; and 2200 from Norfolk and Suffolk, 

Perst.of8lbs.—s d 6 d Per st. of 8lbsn—s d 6 d@ 
Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools. ... to «.. 

fords, &c. +. 8 4to3 6] Ditto Shorn 3 6—3 8 
Best Short-horns 3 2—8 4] Ewes & 2d quality - 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—2 0| DittoShorn  .,. 2 
Best Downs and Lambs an & 

Half-breds + see — oe | Calves 4, ss oe 3 O—4 O 
DittoSborn ...8 8—4 0| Pigs ... ... .. 3 O—4 0 
Beasts, 3317; Sheep and Lambs, 22,850; Calves, 190; Pigs, 320. 

Fauway, May 31, 

We havea large supply of Beasts, and a dull trade; buyers 
are very cautious, the weather being hot, Prices are on the 
average about 2d. per 8 lbs, lower, The number of Sheep and 
Lambs is considerable ; the trade is dull, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to maintain Monday’s quotations, Oalves are plen~ 
titul; although a choice one still makes 4s., this is an extreme 
price. From Germany and Holland there are 49 Beasts, 
530 Sheep, and 204 Calves; from Scotland, 120 Beasts; from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 400; and 121 Milch Cows from the home 
counties, 

Best Scots, Here« 

fords, &c. 5.08 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ... «4. — « | Calves... we vee 
Ditto Shorn ace 8, Sia h 0 | Pite 5.) ans 6 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, May 81, 

Carr’s Hartley, 13s, 6d.; West Hartley, 13s, 6d.; Wallsend 
Braddyl|l’s Hetton, 15s, 6d. ; Wallsend Haswell, 16s. 6d.; Walls. 
end Hetton, 16s, 6d.; Wallsend Lambton,\16s. ; Wallsend 
Stewarv’s, 16s. 6d.; Wallsend Tees, 16s, 6d,— Ships at 
market, 218. 


one 


‘lo—3 € 
Bah 


Best Long-wools. ... 
3 Ditto Shorn 
3 Ewes & 2d quality 
2 10! Ditto Shorn 
Lambs .., 


to 


2 
0 
6 


err 


HOPS.—FRipay, May 31, - 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report that there is con~ 
siderably more doing in all kinds of Hops, more particularly in 
fine yearlings, which were advanced about 15s. per ewt, from 
the lowest point. 
Mid. and East 


Farnhams, p.cwt. —s— —s 
Kents ... p, cwt, 16s to 2003 


Yearling Kents... 40 —100 
Weald of Kents .,. 130 —160 | Yearling Sussex... 40 — 80 
Sussex... ... ... 115 —135 | Old Hops .., 20 — 70 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, May 27.—The supply of English Wheat from Essex, 
Kent, and Suffolk to this morning’s market was small, and 
cleared (partly on speculation), at fully the prices of this day 
se’nnight. Foreign met an improved but retail demand: at 
our quotations of Monday last.—Barley barely supports last 
week’s prices.—Beans must be written 1s. per qr. cheaper.— 
Peas are unaltered in value,—Inferior Oats are the turn lower, 
other sorts as last quoted, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|}40—44 
fine selected runs ..,ditto|44—47 
— Talavera 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White|40—4? 

— Foreign 33—51 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chey.|24—27| Malting 
Foreign,..,.Grinding and distilling |15—20|Malting |19—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15—18 
Scotch and Lincolnshir Feed .../15—19 
Feed .,./12—16 
Feed ...|12—16 
Foreign |18—20 


4-27 
20—21 
2428 
1928 
25—30 


28—33 


Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan 
— Pigeon 
Foreign 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent, 
248 to 278, 


Harrow 
Longpod 
5| Egyptian 
5| Suffolk 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


Norfolk 


ARRIVALS IN THE PoRT OF LONDON LAST WEEE. 
Flour,13698 aks; Wheat, Barley, , Malt | Qats., Beans, 
_ — bls} Qrs. Qrs. |-Qrs_| Qrs. 
3299 717 =| 4223 30 480 
363 


_ — 227) — —_ 
17796 7514 — (27503 266 
Fripay, May 31.—The arrivals:of English corn this week 
have been small, those of foreign Wheat good, but the market 
being thinly attended, business in all descriptions of grain was 
of a limited and retail character, the prices of each article may 
be considered nominally the same as on Monday,—Indian Corn 
must be quoted 1s. per qr. cheaper,—The Flour trade is heavy. 
—The weather since our last has been finer and somewhat 
forcing—rather too much so for the Wheat in some districts ; 
large foreign arrivals have caused it in one or two of the 
priucipal markets to recede about Is. per qr. in value, but 
generally great confideuce is manifested in the maintenance of 
present prices. The value of Beans and Barley has slightly 
receded, but no alteration from our quotations of Peas and 
Oats is observable. 


Wheat, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley. Oats, 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1040 220 410 
15110 


9330 2450 
WHEAT. |BABLEY.; OATS,) RYE. 
AVERAGES, |———— 


April 20...... 223 8d\15s 34/21s 6d 
— 27, * 1 |15 0 |21 8 
0 |14 7 |29 11 
0 |15 3 |L9 1 
5 
0 


Flour. 
1020 sacks 


— bris. 
Beans, | PEAS. 


288 9d|24s 9d 
23° 8 26 1 
2311 |24 9 
24 8 |24 9 
25 6 |24 IL 
26 4 |25 6 


Foreign ..., 
IMPERIAL 


16 5 |ll 7 
210 |16 8 |22 4 


Aggreg. Aver. 4/15 3 |2L 0] 24 8 /25 O 

Duties on Fo- | ————|——-—— ———$| —_—|\-— 

reign Grain 10 1 of fe OF Ona 04 TO 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 


Prices, |APR, 20.) APB, 27.) May 4, ;)May 11.)May 18,)May 25, 


—_— —_ 


40s 7d 
39 7 


38 (0 on 
37 10 — . toe | 
oy (mies es | aan oes 
36 11 eee — 2 


LivErrooL, Fray, May 31,—There was a thin attendance 
of millers and dealers at our corn exchange this morning, 
Wheat was taken sparingly by the local buyers, but we had 
more demand from adistance, Flour was unchanged in value, 
Good Oats were scarce; the best Irish sold at 2s, 74d. per 45 Iba, 
which is an improvement of }d. per bushel. Barley, Beans, and 
Peas were without alterations. The demand for Indian Corn 
was fair, but the fresh supply being good, 6d. to 1s, per quarter 
less money than on Tuesday was taken on sales, ex ship, 
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TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on 
THURSDAY, June 6th, a first-rate Collection of DAHLIAS, 
also the newest varieties of Fuchsias, Verbenas, Geraniums, 
Heartsease, Roses, and other plants in-bloom ; together with 
a variety of Ornamental Plants for bedding.—May be viewed 
the Morning of Sale; Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, @ssex, 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, AND OTALERS. ‘ 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are in- 

structed to sell by public Auction, on the premises, 
Sheep-lane, Cambridge-heath, Hackney, on MONDAY, June 10, 
atl o’clock, Three Newly-erected GRUEANILOUSES, each 120 
feet long; about 1000 feet of Hot-water Pipe, Boilers, and 
Cisterns, Stages, a quantity of Slate, Shelving, &c.—May be 
viewed two days prior to the sale, Catalogues may be had on 
the premises, of the principal Seedsmen in London, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CHELSEA, 

ME: D, A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the pre- 

mises (Cook’s Ground, King’s-road, Chelsea), by order of 
Mr, Harnis (the ground being taken for building purposes), on 
THURSDAY, June 6, at 1 o’clock, without any reserve, all the 
Stock, &c., comprising a quantity of Greenhouse Plants, 
Pansies, Evergreens, Wc. ; also a smail Greenhouse, Box, Lights 
&c. May be viewed the day prior and morning ot sale. Cata- 
logues to be had on the premises, and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, near London. 


a ese etl ea 
i\) R. BATEMAN’S CELEBRATED COLLECTION 
OF ORCHIDS,.—The Committee for providing a Church, 
Parsonage, and Schools in the wild, populous, and neglected 
district of Biddulph Moor, are happy to inform the growers of 
Orchidaceous Plants, that Mr. Bateman, in promotion of this 
important object, has generously placed at their disposal about 
400 of his SPECIMEN PLANTS, among which will be found 
nearly all the rarest and most beautiful species at present in 
cultivation, These will be submitted for unreserved sale by 
Auction, by Mr. J. ©, STEVENS, at his Great Room, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, the 11th day of June, at 
12 for 1 o’clock, on the morning of which day they will be on 
view. — Catalogues may be had on application to the Auc- 
tioneer, or from either of the Secretaries, who will be happy 
to give any additional information respecting the projected 
Church, &c. 


Rey. Epwarp Wiison, Buglawton, near Congleton, 
Rey, Jonn Surcuirre, Oatlands, ditto, 


Henorary Secretaries. 


TO FLORISTS, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS, 
PARTNERSHIP.—A rare opportunity now offers 


itself for going int» a most profitable Business, A Nur- 
seryman of great experience, and with a thorough knowledge 
of Floriculture and Gardening in all its branches, and having 
two establishments at some distance from each other, is de- 
sirous of meeting with a competent PARTNER to take charge 
of one of them, his own personal superintendence being indis- 
pensably required at the other, where there is an opportunity 
of greatly increasing the present amount of business. The 
capital required is moderate, and the profits large. Or one of 
the concerns would be sold at a reasonable premium.—For 
further particulars apply to Henry Eparn, Esq., Solicitor, 
4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s-inn, London, 


TO NOBLEMEN, LANDED PROPRIETORS, AGRICUL. 
TURISTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, anp OTHERS. 


S hioset PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S Metallic 

Black, Bright-red, and Parple-brown PAINTS are appli- 

cable for covering iron and wood work of every description 

also stuccoed and brick buildings, and are remarkable for their 

Superior preserving properties, cheapness, and durabili — 
Offices of the Oniineuy, L New Broaiatrock cae 
Joun A, Wesrt, Secretary. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


© MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER.-CLOSETS 

“* and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
Scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluvia Traps ever invented. A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
gotridof, It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receisers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of effluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vuicanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets. All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen and tested,— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging,— 
Waterloo House, Kingsland-road, near the Bridge, 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
THOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 
And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of , 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, de. ; ‘ 
Deer, Sheep, and other Huréles ; 
Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 
And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs, Pexry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, Theshow- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London, An Iilustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 
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ARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
In submitting our list.of prices, we would beg to direct 
attention to the Leading Article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle ot 
Saturday, Dec. 8, upon the subject of ‘ Patent Rough Plate,” 
Some alteration having been made in the mode of manufac- 
turing this description of Glass, the quality is greatly improved, 
and we now supply it perfectly flat, and, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. Harrier and Co,, precisely at their prices, Cut 
to order in panes of 


8Sby 6 andunder 10 by 8 at 44d. per foot, 
l0iby 8 ” Jt by 10 atd5d. a9 
14 by 10 rr I} foot at5id, ,, 
14 foot 3 feet at 6d. 


3° ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6:-by 4 and 63 by 44...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s, Gd, 
7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 
Milk Pans from 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-trames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each ; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &c. 
JAMES PHILLIPS and CO,, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOU tT, LONDON. _ 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, 


——— 
MILK. PANS 


PASTRY PINS 


FISH CLOBES 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from Is, 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 2+ inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s,each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, per inch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d, 
each, Wasp Traps,—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c. 
ETLEY anp CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet, 
Sizes. Inches, ° Inches, , Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at Id. is £012 6 
From 6 ,, 4 i i.) Db 55 2a, '., One § 
7 » 9 ” 8 ,, 6 ” 2id. » 018 9 
33, Greg WON A ewe ads 4, 1 0:10 
8 2 5 9 4, 2d. ,, 1 211 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz, from 3d. to 3}d. per square foot, according to size, 
2loz.° ,, 83d. 5d, Ar 3 rr 
260z. ,, 33d. Td. 9s 

PATENT ROUGH PLATH, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS. —The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required, 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half. List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
spelen to James Hetney and Co., 35, Soho-square, 
London. 


Ceorn, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISBsS 


” »”» 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NELTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


THIS 


Gaivan. 
ised, Iron. 
7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 

9 64 


Japanned 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 
2-inch », strong + on ” ” 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, pegs 9 


Ij-inch ,, light a coh Bape 6 4 
lj-inch ,, strong * dis» BOM eas 8 55 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong ,, 14 11 


oer ’ 

All the above can bs made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Neweastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARH AND RABBIT PROOF if 
WIRE NETTING, 


protecting them with this Net, It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren« 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im= 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s,; 30 ins,, ls, 3d.; and 
36 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide oe «-- 5 0 0 
Do, of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide os eo 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide ate e- 710 0 


If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C.D. Y, and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co, cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 


and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Qlass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied, Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


G TEPHENSON AND Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
J London,-and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now 80 well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 


the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 
Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


GRICULTURAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 

LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim« 
plicity, price 31, 5s,, to be had of the Maker, Mr, Joun Davis, 
Optician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 
part of the empire, 


TBE HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 


Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park, The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o’clock, Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 

D. W. Mitcnett, B.A., Secretary. 


‘DHE SUMMER RIDE OR PROMENADE.—The 

peculiar virtues of C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA completely remove the difficulty experienced by 
Ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise ; its use 50 
invigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which main- 
tains in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most perse- 
yering votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade, 
After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old World have 
been compounded in all imaginable ways in fruitless 
attempts to discover so important a desideratum, we are in- 
debted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing the basis of 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening, and renew- 


ing the hair has become a matter of notoriety among all civi- 
lised nations. Its restorative virtues are indeed a proverb, and 
the most satisfactory attestations to its infallibility in repro- 
ducing hair upon persons otherwise hopelessly bald, have been 


17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction | published from time to time by the Proprietors, 13, Wellington- 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may | street North, Strand, a few doors above the Lyceum Theatre on 


be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 
Conservatories, &¢., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 


the opposite side, 7 ~ 
3s, 6d., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle ; no other prices are genuine. 


ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden | When you ask for ‘* Oldridge’s Balm,” never let the shop- 


Fences, Wire-work, &c, 


keepers persuade you to buy any other article as a substitute. 


Saas 


2 


or eee 


THE GARDENERS’ 
GRAY, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility 


Tua EMIMANUAT A 


Vinery, 


Peach House, " 
80 by 16 feet. 


30 by 16 feet, 


CHRONICLE 
AND 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. FrAser.— I have much pleasure in ex 


Jonn Suaw Leran, Esq., is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


T have no hesitation in stating, 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
ORMSON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


[June I. 


BROWN, 


CHELSEA 


They haye much 


Vinery, 


Viner 
39 by 16 ft. 4 


80 by 16 fe. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Gala WIRE NETTING, TWO.PENCE 
‘ PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard] 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” 43d, ” 36 ” ” e ” 

14 ” ” 6d. ” 4 29 ” 1s. ” 

Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d, per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, dc. ; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Mannfactory of Tuomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Saow-hbill, London. 


FUP DING'’s PATENT MOWING 
MACHINE, 


This Machine may be worked by persons who caunot use a 
Scythe. It may be adjusted to cut any length, and leaves a 
more even surface than can be produced by the most skilful 
mower. The Grass may be cut when dry, and may be collected 
in the box, which enables the gardener to cut his lawns at the 
most convenient time, and renders sweeping afterwards un- 
necessary, while with the same amount of labour more than 
double the quantity of work can be done than with a scythe. 
Various sizes are made both for manual and horse power, and 
the prices have this year been reduced to the lowest possible 
scale, There are now between 3000 and 4000 of these 
Machines in use. 

Manufactured and sold by Joun FerRABEE and Sons, 
Pheenix Iron Works, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS.—Messrs, Ransomes and May, 
Ipswich. 

AcENTS.—Messrs. Mapplebeck & Lowe, Bull Ring, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Lister and Lees, Cateaton-street, Manchester ; 
Mr. Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool ; Messrs. J. Nelson 
and Sons, 47, Briggate, Leeds; Mr. T. Johnson, Leicester ; 
Messrs. Stratton, Hughes, and Co., Clarke-street, Bristol, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
is strongly recommended for softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c, clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
ekin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
Zs. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers, 


HE FAMILY ECONOMIST 
articles on the above subjects—written in a plain, vigor- 
ous style. It is one of the most entertaining and useful 
periodicals published. 
“There are few cheap periodicals which better deserve 
encouragement than this little work.”—Morning Herald. 
“Tt is admirably adapted for distribution among the poor, 
and even the rich might learn a great deal from it,”—Belle 
Assemblee. 


Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
VOLUMES FOR ALL. 

HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and 2,—1848, 
1849. As a present toa servant or poor neighbour, more 
useful or acceptable Volumes cannot be selected, Price 

Eighteen-pence Boards ; One Shilling, Paper Wrapper. 

London: GRoomsBRiDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row ; 
And all Booksellers, 


This day is published, 

2LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCCCXVL., for June. Price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 

ConTENTS. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 

THE HUNGARIAN JOSEPH, 

MY PENINSULAR MEDAL, 

Part VII. 

A MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

MADAME SONTAG AND THE OPERA. 

THE GREEN HAND—A “Snort” Yan, Parr X. 

PALACE THEATRICALS. A Day Dream, 

THRE QUAKER’S LAMENT. 

THE GREAT PROTECTION MEETING IN LONDON. 
Wititam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


In one Volume, price 5s., cloth, 
TREATISE ON AN IMPROVED MODE OF 
CULTIVATING THE CUCUMBER AND MELON, 
By Greorce Mitts, F.U.S. 

Third edition with additions. Also, by the same author, one 
volume, price 5s. cloth, A TREATISH ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE PINE APPLE. 

London: W. S, Orr and Co., 2, Amen-corner. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY, comprising 

the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to tae Britieh 
Isles, arranged according to the natural system. The Orders, 
Genera, and Species carefully analysed, so as <0 facilitate their 
discrimination. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, ac- 
cording to the Linnzan classification, and a Glossary of those 
Terms most commonly in use, 

By Wo. STeete, A.B., M.B., T.C.D., &e. 

“Here is another of those useful manuals which enable the 
student of British botany to ascertain the names of plants 
without difficulty. The arrangement is clear, and the distri- 
bution of the type, though novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is, 
nevertheless, such as to catch the eye readily when once 
familiar with it. The book will be a very useful travelling 
companion.”—Professor Lindley's Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Dublin: James M‘GuasHan, 21, D’Otier-street. 
Wm. S. Orrand Co. Sold by all booksellers. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY, 
On the 31st ult. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. 1V. of 
pAs2oNs FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linptry and JoserH Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: BrapBuRy and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, illustrated with a 
beautifully Coloured Plate, 
HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
Conducted by Messrs. Moone, AYRES, and HENFREY. 

The work is also issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s.6d.; each 
Part containing Five Coloured Plates, numerous Woodcuts, 
and 48 pages of Letter-press. 

In Monthly Numbers, price 6d., with Coloured Plates, 
THE FLORISTS’ GUIDE, AND GARDENERS’ 
AND NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR. 

Each Part contains 16 pages of elegantly and closely-printed 
Letter-press, devoted to the description and cultivation of 
Florists’ Flowers, with a ‘‘ Gardeners’ and Naturalists’ Ca- 
lendar,” contributed by 17 of the most celebrated Gardeners 
and Naturalists of the day. 

London: Wa. S. Orr and Co., 2, Amen-corner. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 2u., Stamped 3d., Monthly Parts 
(Five Numbers) lld., 
ue COTTAGE GARDENER; or, a Practical 
Guide in every department of Horticulture, and Rural 
and Domestic Economy. Conducted by Grorce W. JoHNsoN, 
Esq., Editor of the ‘ Gardener’s Almanack,” ‘ Modern Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary,” &c.; and assisted by a staff of able Con- 
tributors. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen-corner. 
In one vol. royal &vo, illustrated by Charis and Woodcuts, 
price 9s,, in cloth boards. 
HE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LAW OF STORMS, and of the Variable Winds, 
with the Practical Application of the Subject to Navigation. By 
Lieut.-Col. Rep, C.B., F.R.S. Joun Weate, 59, High Holborn. 
In One Volume, fep. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, the 4th Eaition, 
corrected and improved, 
IVERS’S ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 
containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their History and Mode of Culture, 
«Mr. Rivers is the best authority on the cultivation of the 
Rose,”—Gentleman’s Magacine. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


By an OLD PENINSULAR, 


London : 


Loupon. PART V. is now ready, price Fourteen-pence. 
*,* Parts 1 to 4 have been reprinted, and may now be had, 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, an ooksellers and Newsmen, 


Just Published, Gr! 


nd Post free, 
WILLIS’S CATALOG OF SECOND-HAND 
° BOOKS 


ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
GARDENING, RURAL ECONOMY, &e. 


Containing many choice and Valuable Works, at very low 
prices, among which are the following, now on sale, 


BAXTER’S BRITISH PHASNOGAMOUS BO- 
TANY; or, Figures and Descriptions of the Genera of British 
Flowering Plants, with the Scientific and English Names, 
Indexes, &c. By W. Baxter, Curator of the Oxford Botanic 
Garden, witH 509 CoLouRED PLateEs, complete in 6 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 3l.15s. Another set, 6 vols. hf, bd. morocco gilt, top 
edges gilt, 4/. 10s, (pub. at 9/. unbouad), Oxford. 1831-45 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged ac- 
cording to its Organisation ; being a description of Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &c, By Covier and La 
TREILLE. Translated from the last French Edition, With 800 
Sheets of Coloured Plates. 8 vols. 8vo, half-moroceo, gilt tops, 
only 37. 10s, (pub. at 8l. 8s.) 1837 


*,% This celebrated work embraces the whole range of Na- 
tural History, and ie the only one euitable for a ‘‘ Home 
Library.” The Plates are engraved upon steel, and nearly all 
coloured, comprisiug upwards of 4000 figures of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. 


DON’S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING 
AND BOTANY, containing a Description of all Plants hitherto 
known ; their Generic and Specific Characters, place of Growth, 
Culture, and Uses in Medicine and Domestic Economy, &c., 
founded upon “ Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” and arranged. 
according to the Natural System; numerous woodcuts, 4 vols. 
4to, cloth, 11. 10s, (pub, at 141. 8s.) 1831-38 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native 
and Foreign, Hardy and Hal*-bardy, with their Propagation, 
Culture, Management, and Uses, with about 400 plates and 
upwards of 2500 woodcuts of Trees and Shrubs, 8 yols, 8vo, extra 
cloth, only 41. 4s. (pub. at 101.) 1833 


REPTON’S WORKS ON LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, new edition, 
with large Additions, by J. C. Loudon, illustrated by 250 en- 
gravings, thick 8vo, cloth, onLy 14s, (pab, at 12. 10s ) 1840 


THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY, containing the last 
revised editions of the celebrated Treatises on the Horse, the 
Dog, the Ox, Sheep, the Hog, Poultry, and Bees. By Youatr 
and MarTIN. JUustrated by 400 Woodcuts, The whole bound 
in two large volumes, royal 8vo, ONLY 18s. (pub. at Il. 15s.) 

C. Knight, 1819 

This most valuable work was published under the superin- 
tendence of the Useful Knowledge Society, and comprises the 
best and latest treatises on each subject. . 


WOOD’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; or a com- 
plete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 
Great Britain, comprising 1944 Figures of Butterflies and Moths, 
beautifully engraved and MOST CAREFULLY COLOURED, 8yv0, new 
cloth, 3l. 10s. (pub, at 81. 8s.) 1845. 

This is by far the most complete illustrated work on British 
Entomology, and is especially adapted for those forming col- 
lections, as it comprises Figures and Descriptions of every 
known species of Butterflies and Moths, 

GEoRGE Wi1L.Is, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


LLSOPP’S BURTON anp EAST INDIA PALE 
ALES.—Messre. S. ALLSopP and Sons beg to call the atten- 
tion of the public to their East India, Pale, and other Burton 
Ales, which may be obtained in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, 
either singly or in any quantity, by application to the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, or on the same terms at their respective 
Stores, as follows:—61, King William-street, London ; Cook. 
street, Liverpool ; under the Exchange, Ducie-place, Manches- 
ter ; and at the Market-place, High-street, Birmingham. 


) ETCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tootb-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the must extra- 
ordinary manner, aud is famous for the bairs not coming 
loose.—ls. An Improved Ciothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Peuetrating Hair-Brusbes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh. 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet. 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensiog with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyroa Sponge. Only at MetTcaLFE, 
Binaey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 150 8, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 

METCALFE£’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s per box. 

Caution. — Beware of the words ‘ From METCALFe’S,” 
adopted by some huuses. 


Printed by Wrtr1am Baapsury, of No. 13, Upper Woburo-place, in the 

Parish of St. Pancras, aud FagpenicK Muiustr Evans, of No.7, Church- 
both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Oilice, No.5, Charlea-street, la the 
parisu of St. aul’s, Coveat-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
ticemepts aud Conmmunoicatious are to be ADDAESSSD TO THE Evir0a.— 
Saruaspay, June 1, 13 : 


row, Stoke Newington, 
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Rexvar BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Second EXHIBITION THIS SEASON or PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, anv FRUIT, will take place on WEDNESDAY 
next, the 12th instant. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, 
only by orders from Fellows of the Society, price 5s, each ; or on 
the day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. The Gates open at 2 o’clock. 


OYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
© SOCIETY.—Under the patronage of her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QuEEN.—The THIRD EXHIBITION of the season 
will be held at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on Wep- 
NEsDAY, the 19th June (open to all exhibitors), when Prizes will 
be awarded for the following productions, viz., Miscellaneous, 
Orchids, and Specimen Plants, Pelargoniums, Cape Heaths, 
Roses, Pinks, Ranunculus, and Fruit. In addition to the 
Prizes offered by the Society, Messrs, Paul and Son, of Ches- 
hunt, offer Two Prizes for 12 New Roses, to Amateurs, and 
171. 10s, will be awarded for Seedling Pelargoniums (see Pelar- 
gonium Fund advertisement in this Paper). The following Ex- 
hibitions will also take place at the Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, on Tuesday, July 23d, and Wednesday, September 
4th. List of Prizes, and the Rules for Exhibitors, may be ob- 
tained from JouN TAYLoR NEVILLE, Secretary. 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
: ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
” —Your Votes are earnestly solicited for JOHN HURDEN, 
of Claverton-street, Bath, a very deserving Man, in the 67th 
year of his age, and for the last six years has been unable to 
work or walk without crutches, having broken his thigh by a 
fall from a ladder whilst gathering Pears. His case is strongly 
yecommended by Mr.PonD, Devonshire Cottage ; Mr, G. WARREN, 

Coombe, Deyon; and many others.—Bath, June 8. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—Thecase of JOHN SHEPHERD, No.7 on the List for the 
next Election, and the Fourth Application, is most respectfully 
recommended to the Subscribers. Proxies will be received by 
Mr. GRissELL, 11, New Palace-yard, Westminster. 


AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
JOHN WATERER begs to announce that his splendid 
collection of AMERICAN PLANTS is now in full bloom, 
and may be seen gratis. 
The Nursery is near the Farnborough station of the South 
_ Western Railway, and three miles from the Blackwater station 
of the South Eastern Railway. 


EEE ee 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS, KNAP HILL, 
WOKING, SURREY. 

HOSEA WATERER begs to announce that the 

AMERICAN PLANTS at Knap Hill N ursery are now in 
bloom, and will continue in perfection during the month of 
June. As a display of flowers this is perhaps without a rival 
‘in this kingdom, May be seen, gratis, any day, except Sunday. 
Tne Knap Hill Nursery is within an hour’s ride of London, 
being near the Woking station, South Western Railway, 
where every train stops, and from whence conveyances may at 
all times be had. H, Warenzr is a Principal contributor to 
the Exhibition in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, orders 
for seeing which may be obtained on application to Fellows, 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, June 8, 


AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SURREY. 


+ 4 
( ; EORGE BAKER begs to inform the N obility and 
Public his extensive collection of AMERICAN PLANTS 
are now in bloom, and will continue till the end of this month 
and may be seen gratis. The Nursery is about 6 miles from 
the Staines Station, on the South Western Railway, and 3 from 
Virginia Water, from whence conveyances may be obtained. 
G. Baker is a contributor to the Exhibition in the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park.—June 8. 


INDIAN CATTLE FOR SALE, AS PARK STOCK, 


oS BEAUTIFUL BRAHMIN COWS, of high 
caste, with their calves, a BULL, and HEIFER, Price 
moderate, Can be seen in the Prince's Park, Liverpool. For 


further particulars, apply to Messrs. THomMAS TINLEY and Sons, 
8, Orange-court, Liverpool. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 
EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 
tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. he general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the Present low prices of 32s, per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 lbs, to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
sapance of orders, Mixed Seeds tor improving old Grass Land, 
1s, oe per lb. ; fine sorts for forming Lawns, Is. 4d, per lb, 
riced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, 


and other Farm Seeds, will be forwar' icati 26 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, ded on application to 26, 


LADIES THAT TAKE AN INTERES! IN ‘THELR 
FLOWER GARDENS—AND WHO DOES NOT? 
D FERGUSON, with much pleasure states he can 

* supply them with well-rooted plants, from cold frames, 
of first-rate Verbenas, Petunias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Anygillis, Cupheas, Ageratums, Pentste. 
mons, (Enothera microcarpa, &c., for bedding out, on or after 
the 15th of May, at 1s. 6d. per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken; 
1s. 3d. if 20 to 50; above 50, 1d. each; and if 100, five dozen 
will be added : carriage free to London, Birmingham, Lea- 
mington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, and all inter- 
mediate stations on the North-Western Railway. Lists marked 
for selection atthe above prices, sent free on application : but 
to those not already in possession of a collection, D, F. advises 
parties to state the colour and quantity they want, and leave 
the selection to him ; and to those who have no convenience 
for wintering plants, they will find it advantageous to give their 
annual orders in July or August for the following Spring, as 
they, on taking five dozen and upwards, will have the choice, 
not only of those marked in the list, but any other bedding-out 
plant, if possible to procure, at equally low prices. 

Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, reach 
D. F. one day sooner : where all post-office orders are requested 
to be made payable. 


IRIS GERMANICA, PHLOX, &c. 
jORN SALTER begs to inform the Amateurs of 
these beautiful flowers that his unique Collection of 
IRIS GERMANICA, containing upwards of 200 varieties, is 
now in bloom, and may be seen daily, His new Phlox and 
Verbenas will be in flower by the end of the month. 
Versailles Nursery, William-street, Hammersmith Turnpike. 


TURNIP SEEDS. i 
ppuncan HAIRS having personally superintended 
the selection and growth of the Turnip Seed he offers, 
can with confidence recommend them as genuine, Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 
quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free, 
Garden Tools, Nets, andevery article connected with the trade 
wholesale and retail. 
Seedsman and Florist, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


MIMULUS INSIGNIS. 
HENRY MAJOR, Knosthorpe, near Leeds, has 
ready for sending out healthy plants of the above most 
beautiful MIMULUS, price 3s, 6d.-each, or three plants for 
7s. 6d., post free, 

This Mimulus has been very kindly presented to H. M. by the 
raiser, A. Clapham, Esq., who raised Mimulus “‘rubinus,” and 
others, The following is the opinion of the Editor of the Gar- 
deners and Farmers’ Journal upon it:—‘*M. H. Your seed- 
ling is very attractive. Form excellent; throat bright straw 
colour deepening to chrome; lip brilliant crimson; edge 
perfect; throat spotted with rich crimson; the consistency 
of the flower most desirable,” 

It is respectfully requested that all orders be accompanied by 
a Post-office order or postage stamps. 


NORLAND NURSERY, NOTTING-HILL. 

W TOWNSEND has the following Plants on sale : 

e Fuchsia spectabile, 2s. 6d.; Mitraria coccinea, 2s. 6d.; 
Dielytra spectabile, from 2s, 6d.; Cantua pyrifolia, 2s. 6d. ; 
Tropeolum Smithii, 2s. 6d.; Rose Noisette pumila alba, 1s, 
Also four new Petunias, viz., Prince of Wales, 3s. 6d.; En- 
chantress, 3s. 6d, ; Rosea superba, 2s. 6d.; and Great Britain, 
2s. 6d., the two former were raised by G. Lennox, Esq., and 
obtained first-class certificates at the June show (1849) of the 
Horticultural Society. 

W. T. has the entire stock ; also a selection of the new (1850) 
Verbenas, Petunias, Mimulus, Antirrhinums, and Chrysanthe- 
mums sent out by Chauyviere, Dufoy, and the most eminent 
growers, atl. per dozen. The older varieties at 4s. per dozen, 
Catalogues on application. 

Remittance from unknown correspondents, 


HENRY BIERTUMPFEL, MANUFACTURER 
OF IMPROVED AND PATENT GARDEN SYRINGES, 
AND ORNAMENTAL ICE MOULDS, 68, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, London, respectfully tenders his thanks to Gen- 
tlemen, Florists, Nurserymen, &c., for their continued and ex- 
tending patronage, and ventures to hope that he may still be 
honoured with their commands. To those who have not at 
present used his Improved and Patent Garden Syringe, he 
respectfully solicits a trial, as he can confidently recommend 
them to be unsurpassed either for durability, cheapness, or 
utility ; and being manufactured of the Imperial White Metal, 
they never corrode or cause verdigrease, to which the brass 
ones are liable. 

Improved Garden Syringe with two Roses, each 10s. ; ditto, 
with return end, each 13s,; ditto, with Patent Syringe with 
three Roses, each12s. A liberal allowance made to the Trade. 
- H. B. would also take this opportunity of calling attention to 
his New and Ornamental Ice Moulds, they being a very great 
improvement upon the old shape. They are used and approved 
of by some of the first Club Houses in London, and by all the 
most eminent Confectioners, and are particularly admired for 
their elegant and unique shape. 

N.B. Made in Pints, 13 Pints, Quarts, and 3 Pints. 


NOVELTY, ELEGANCE, AND DURABILITY. 

RESTELL’S PATENT METALLIC ORNA- 
¢ MENTAL GARDEN LABELS, composed of a combi- 
nation of metals entirely new, in a variety of different patterns 
and sizes, are far superior to either zinc or porcelain. These 
elegant labels are perfectly white and well suited for either 
Lawns and Conservatories ; they require no wire to attach them, 
but may be rolled round a branch, bent over a flower-stand or 
pot, or be fixed in the ground perfectly upright. They are cal- 
culated to last for 20 years, and may be written upon as freely 
as paper. If the names are to remain permanently, use ink 
and a steel pen; if only for the ordinary period, a good lead 
pencil, The ornamental borders of these labels may be had of 
any colour upon order, also with numbers, if required. For 

wine and ale cellars the plain labels will be found very useful, 
Prices, varying according to weight, from 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
To be had of the principal Seedsmen and, Florists, and dealers 
in horticultural implements, and wlolesale at the Manufactory, 
39, High-street, Croydon, Surrey, 


and Co., 48, Leiceste. 
ul 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
¢ Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, d&c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WrEEks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. DEANE’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 


Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves y» Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors >» Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames »» Shears [riety. 


Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers 
struments 


Rakes in great ya- 
Hand-glass Frames | Reaping Hooks 


Chaff Engines Hay Knives Scythes 

Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern) Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets|Sickles 

Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 


Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and ;~abels, various pat-|Spuds 

Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, é&c, Thistle Hooks 

», Stands in Wires/Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 


and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors {Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and |Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 


Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
x» Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
>, Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G. and J. DEANE are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom,—Dzanr’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 


opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge . 


BEE HIVES, 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR ann SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. ‘The collection consists of ‘‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be work ed with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps.—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Hatn and 
Witson, 50, King-street, Manchester; AusTIN and M‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, Rite 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cocan 
-square, London, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


ames PHILLIPS anv Go. hgrephay Plgesuye to 
New List of Prices of A ‘or . 
hand their New List of Pri Hee SQUARES: 

In boxes of 100 feet. 3. 
Under ... w. 6 by 4,..12 
6 by 4 and under 7 by 5,.,16 
26 3h 4, 7h 7 by 5 8 by 6...18 
32 o'yy & 49% 9 8 by 6 10 by 8...20 6 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of lange Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 13, 2d. to 28, per 
foot, according to size, ‘ 

HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packedin boxes. 

of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 64 by 44 ... 10s, 6d, | 7 by 5 and 7} by 5§ .., 128. 0d. 
Bby. 6 ,, Sh by. 64 .. 13. 6 | Dby7 » 10 by8 ,,,15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
12 in, diameter 2 in, diameter 032d, 
14 ” &@ oa 0 3 


” 

” 

” 

” 

ff Pa 
CREAM POTS, 
from 2s, each, 


CUT TO SIZE. 
1602, from 2d. to 34d.per foot, 
21 3h 4, 5 


dy 
6 
6 
6 


” 


= 


i—i— Bar — Fh 
on = 


3 
”» 
” 
” 
»”» 
” 
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1 ” 
1 ‘. pigeon sted 
BEE GLASSES, same 
CUCUMBER TUBES. 
12 inches long ww. 1s, 0d. 
14 ” ou 
” 
” 
” ° 
39 re as 9 diginan ig 
Open tops, 1s, extra, ” os yh Pky 
Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
Js. 6d.; 6do.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
; ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS. MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetxey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, 


J 


QorRPowrbr 
CRN SCOCHAQS 


BREE ROSSS 


Au sizes. 
METAL HAND FRAMES. 

12 inches . 

14 


” 
”» 
” 
Lt] 


rr 
oe o 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


sp — (\ 


\PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER CLASS 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is: of 


¢ the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d, per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent. Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s, tods.each, Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d, 
each. Wasp Traps,—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same sideas the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
M ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co,, Guass Manurac- 
TURERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conyeyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 34-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure, 


a Ps BE DISPOSED OF, the Wholesale Department 
of an Old and Highly-respectable London Seed Establish- 
ment; any one wishing to embark in the trade, or to add to 
their own business, will find this an opportunity rarely to be 
met with.—Apply to Messrs, SrurMy and Simpson, 8, Welling- 
ton-street, London-bridge, 


BYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 


ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT. 


EK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
¢ toerect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s, 3d. to 1s, 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING, 


*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 
W, Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich, 


ABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, I'arm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
‘which has been exhibited’ and obtained two SiLven Mepan 
Prizes, and is the Felt sorety patronised and adopted by 

Hes. MasEsty’s Woops anD Forests, 

Honourante Board or ORDNANCE, 

Honoorase East lnpi1A Company, 

HonovgkABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CosToMS, 

Her Masesry’s Estate, IsLe or WiaHT, 

Roya. Botanic GARDENS, ReGEentT’s PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the Royan AGRicuLTURAL SocieTy’s House, Hanover- 


ROYAL LETTERS) 
PATENT. 


square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Priczt ONE Penny Per Square Foor, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

ta The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
Londou, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Cqurts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nem1 and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet, 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded:on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application ofthe Felt. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (nzEAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs. Penzy being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 


ATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 

Draining, and other Garden Tools, Mole Traps, 6s, per 
dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s, 9d. asset. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, 1s. 2d. each, 
Patent Fumigators for destroying insects on plants, in green- 
houses, &c.: at Messrs. J. H. Boospsyrer and Co,’s (late 
SturcH and Boozssyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 


TENSOR anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&e., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of. Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well. known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them.in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at mostiof the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that attheir Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well.as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, d&c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


R.S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES, with 
their various fittings. With these Hoes aman or lad can 
hoe from two to three acres of Wheat, Beans, &c., daily, the 
tines being made with movable shares and adapted either for 
stirring or hoeing. Hand-Dibbles, with from 6 to 9 depositors 
each, Wheel-Dibbles for all corn, Mangolé, Carrots, Turnips, 
&c. Drop-drills, and Hand-sowing Implements for dropping 
seed at defined intervals in the seams of the plough, or in pressed 
land, or in drills, A Prospectus and Lecture on Seeding sent 
gratis on application to Messrs. Duraur.and Co., Agricultural 
Depot, 21, Red-lion-square, Holborn, London, ‘he above 
Dibbles. received the prize given by the Royal Agricultural 
Society at Norwich. 


ee a ee ee ee 
ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER Carson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 

No Agents,—All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct, 


CHRONICLE. 


[JUNE 8, 


PENTSTEMON MURRAYANUM. 
“TAMES BURLBY, Norsrrrman, begs to inform the 
trade, and.admirers of the above beautiful plant, that he’ 
has-a few dozen to dispose of at 183. per doz.; also 60,000 
Drumheads, pricked owé plants, at 3s. per thousand,—Post- 
office orders will oblige, from unknown correspondents, on 
the Westerham Post-oflice to James BurLEY, Simpsfield, Surrey, 
SHADES FOR GREENHOUSES, 
., King’s-road, Chelsea, HORTI- 
ie CULTURAL BUILDERS, &¢.—Greenhéuses, Conserva-~ 
tories, Pits, d&c., built—or BLINDS, for Shading the same, 
fixed—ini any part of the Country,—A great variety to be seen 
in operation at their Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
near London. 


OOPER’S. PATENT PRESERVED FRUITS 
IN SYRUP, prepared for the Dessert and other Family 
purposes,—A smal! hamper enclosing an assortment of various 
kinds of Fruit in balf-pint jars, one of which contains Rasp- 
berries and Currants, the growth of the year 1840, and is still 
warranted for three years in advance, for family use.—For an 
order for 7s., directed to Mr, Joun Smiru, 8, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, London, a hamper will be delivered free of expense 
to any part of London. 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. r 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, Jas, WATTs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 

ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 

use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beau’ 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CU 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement.. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 85,., 15s,, and 21s., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. brilliant black, 2s, ; rich brown, 
2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 

G. Bett and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London, 

LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates, Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d. per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Czoacon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


TO NOBLEMEN, LANDED PROPRIETORS, AGRICUL. 
TURISTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, anp OTHERS. 

HE PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S Metallic 
Black, Bright-red, and Purple-brown PAINTS are appli- 
cable for covering iron and wood work of every description, 
also stuccoed and brick buildings, and are remarkable for their 
superior preserving properties, cheapness, and durability.— 

Offices of the Company, 1, New Broad-street, London. 

Joun A, West, Secretary. 


LEXANDER SHANKS anp SON, Macunine 

Makers, Ogilvy-place, Arbroath, respectfully solicit the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners to their 
IMPROVED GRASS CUTTING ROLLING MACHINE for 
LAWNS, the completeness of which has now been fully 
proved. The Machine works with perfect ease, producing a 
beautiful smooth surface, and attended with a saving of labour 
of 80 per cent. 

A. S. and Son respectfully solicit the attention of the 
Farmers, Agriculturists, and others to an improved STRAW 
or HAY CUTTING MACHINE, whigh they have recently in- 
vented. The cheapness and utility of this improved Machine, 
combined with superior workmanship and durability, enable 
the inventors confidently to recommend it, as the most profit- 
able Machine of the kind yet sent out. Further particulars 
anda list of prices may be had, by applying to the makers or 
to their Agents. Agents for London, Messrs. J. and C, Lee, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, Hammersmith; Hertford, Mr, George 
Folkard, Ironmonger; Liverpool, Messrs. Charles D, Young 
and Co., Castle Buildings, Derby-square ; Manchester, Messrs, 
Francis and James Dickson and Co,, Seedsmen, 106, Deans. 

ate; Wakefield, Mr. Wm. Barratt, Nursery and Seedsman, 
St. Johns; Chester, Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, Nursery and 
Seedsmen; Glasgow, Messrs, Charles D. Young, and Co., 32, 
St. Enoch-square ; Edinburgh, Messrs. Charles D, Young and 
Co,, 48, North Bridge ; Perth, Messrs. Dickson and Turnbull, 
Nursery and Seedsmen, 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
poe LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA. 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con. 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PirE is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remainin 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, nail 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are tound exceedingly useful im conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 

urposes, 
. A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follows 


ing prices per foot : E s ; : 
Size, | Sin.; $in,; $in, ; lin. ;1$in.) 2 in, ; 2hin.| din. 
1 ply ...|0s. 5d,/0s, 6d.|0s, 8d. |0s 10d.|1s. Od. |1s. 2d, |18. 4d. |1s. 6d 
2 0 8 Jo 9 {LO [1 2) ee eee ee or i S 
110 |2 2 |2 9 |3 8 

with 


for 


iP ee 
3 ply «J0\ 22, [Le OF i 3e fe 6 
N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted 
roses, jets, and eis pres fap with union joints ready to 
mps or water cisterns. 
ai cigs a letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


OOO, ne 
TO UPLAND FARMERS AND GENTLEMEN REQUIRING 
A GOOD SUPPLY OF WATER BY THE MOST ECONO-« 
MICAL MEANS. ; 
Ww NASH has on hand one of his SUPERIOR. 
e WINDMILLS, for Raising Water, &c., embracing all 
the modern Improvements, and combining great power with 
simple and strong construction, and would form a very hand~« 
some and interesting object on any Estate ; securing likewise a 
good supply of Water without expense, beyond the first outlay. 
—-May be seen, and particulars obtained, by applying at the 
Factory, Ball’s-pond, Islington, London, 


i 


' 


day of June, at 10s, 6d. per plant. 


23—1850.] 


HE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. 
ESSRS. STANDISH and NOBLE, of the Bag- 
shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
out the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
ness of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
ticulars proudly refer their patrons to the highest authorities, 
‘viz., Dr. Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April’'13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 
ypresent year. Strong healthy plants, fit for immediate plant- 
‘ing, 21s. each.—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey. 


FD ASS ann BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
‘postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
‘newest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
Erinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
mica, &c. 
' Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 


“receiving a supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 


prices. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


SUPERB SEEDLING FUCHSIA—“OAPTIVATION.” 

i BARD TILEY has much pleasure in offering 
the above beautiful FUCHSIA, which he is confident will 

_Zive entire satisfaction, It was exhibited at the Victoria Park 
xhibition in September last, and was awarded by the judges 
an Extra Certificate of Merit, and much admired by all who 
saw it, It was also sent to Mr. HeNnpDERSON, of the Pine-apple 
Nursery, Edgeware-road, London, who gave his opinion as 
follows :-—“‘ I received the box containing Fuchsia Blooms quite 
safe; it is a really good variety—a vast improvement upon 


’ Smith’s Ne Plus Ultra; tube good, deep red sepals, quite re- 


flexed, I may say curling over, showing its fine violet-purple 
corolla to great advantage, being clean, smooth, and round. 


-Send me plants of it when you send it out.” It was twice sent 


to the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, whose opinion was 
similar to the foregoing. 

E. T. will commence sending out the above, after the 4th 
The usual allowance to the 
‘Trade when three are ordered. They will be sent in strong tin 
boxes through the post, if required, package and postage free, 
-on receipt of Post-office Order for the amount.—E. Tixey, 


Nurseryman, Seedsman, arid Florist, 16, Pulteney Bridge, Bath. 
“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” IS 

EE’S NEW VARIEGATED SCARLET GERA- 
- NIUM.—The habit of the plant is very vigorous, and the 
variegation perfectly constant, The foliage is bright green, 
‘beautifully margined with silver, with a light horse-shoe, and 
an occasional pink tinge. The trusses are large, of a light 
scarlet (the most conspicuous colour), and the general effect it 
produces is elegant beyond description, 

“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” may be seen in bloom 
vat Lex’s Nursery during the present month. On the Ist of 
August good established plants will be ready for delivery at 
10s. 6d. each, with the usual allowance to the trade when three 
or more are ordered. Orders will be executed strictly in rota- 
tion.—Address, J, and ©. Lez, Nursery and Seedsmen, Ham- 
‘mersmith, near London,—June 8, 


SELECT PLANTS, 
RAs anD BROWN are sending out the following 
CHOICE SELECTIONS, at the annexed low prices, the 
plants of which are exceedingly strong and fine, 
Goods carriage free to London, and extra plants presented 
with orders of 40s, and upwards. Descriptive Catalogues sup- 
plied for 4 postage stamps for postage, 


GERANIUMS. ed 
-50 Fine Show varieties ss er ry a. 40 0 
25 Ditto, 22s.; or 12 ditto aa mts ou eee 0 
‘25 Superb new varieties, 40s, ; or 12 fo an 21 0 
12 All new varieties of last season ont ats -. 42 0 
Fine varieties, per doz., 6s, to was de 9 0 
12 Superb fancy varieties “fe aay a cow AD, 0 
* Scarlet, finest sorts, per dozen, 6s, to nKe os 2 O 
FUCHSIAS, 
25 Fine varieties, 10s. ; or 12 for aaa eR ae 
25 Superb ditto, 17s. 6d. ; or 12 for on cca 
12 Superb new varieties te ets ove +» 15 0 
50 Varieties, in very choice assortment Hs barpza G6 
. PETUNIAS. 
12 Fine varieties, 5s, ; 12 superior ditto oe su 9) 20 
12 Superior new varieties 8G "6 Ft 12 0 
25 Varieties, in very choice assortment ; em 15 0 
VERBENAS. 
25 Fine varietiés., 8s.; or 12 for tg chs ~ 490 
25 Superior ditto, 12s,; or 12 for web tee eon 
12 Superior new varieties seg ove ae «12 0 
50 Varieties in very choice assortment an -. 20 0 
F _.___-*DAHLIAS, 
-25 Fine varieties, 10s.; or 12 for ov ae «we OO 
25 Superior ditto, 17s, 6d. ; or 12 for a <8 "6 
12 Superb new varieties nia we “fh «. 21 0 
12 Showy Fancy varieties, 9s.; 12 new varieties te 18 20 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
25 Fine varieties, 10s. 6d.; or12for .., oa ow 6 O 
25 Superior, 17s. 6d, ; or 12 for en ae le. OU 
12 Superior, all new varieties on “0 .15 0 
40 Varieties, including newest bee die « 30 0 
‘50 Varieties select Greenhouse Plants Pot o 50 0 
12 Varieties ditto, Stove Plants. ave ve «18 0 
12 Varieties fine Achimenes oa oY si (6 0 
: 6 Varieties splendid new ditto ows ws acai 
12 Varieties fine Gloxinias, 15s.; 6 superb new aye Oh 0 
12 Varieties Summer Climbing Plants ais . 9 0 
42 Varieties Azalea indica, fine, 18s, ; 6 new varieties ..,10 0 
22 Varieties Choice Cinerarias o08 aa .10 0 
100 Varieties Showy Herbaceous Plants, in pots «. 30 0 
25 Varieties Rock Plants, 12s, ; or 12 for be pisd Sot 
12 Varieties fine Antirrhinums, 63.; or 12 superior do..., 10 0 
12 Varieties fine autumn Roses ere oa oe 12 0 


SHOWY BEDDING PLANTS. 


Per dozen—s d Per dozen—s d 
Anagallis, 2 best vars., Lobelia erinus grandi- 
Scarletandblue ... 6 0| flora, and compacta 
Bouvardia splendens ... 6 0! alba .., tte pe 0 
Chenostoma polyanthum 5 0|Mimulus Harlequin .,.10 6 
Cuphea platycentra and Plumbago Larpente .., 9 0 
strigulosa ...  .,, 6 0| Salvia, in 8 varieties ... 6 0 
Gaillardia, in 6 varieties 6 0|Zauschneria Californica 9 0 
Heliotropium, in4 vars, 6 0| Erinus alpinus aa ied 
Lantana crocea +» 6 0| Dianthus Hendersonii... 10 6 
[; Sellowii . 9 0 


‘The above are all in pots, and are very fine plants. 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents. Post 
office orders to be made payable to either BAss and Brown, or 


to STEPHEN Brown, Seed and i i 
gudbury: Sudoll, A Horticultural Establishment, 
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AV EETINGS AT WORTON COTTAGE. — The 

EZ Censors for “THE FLORIST AND GARDEN MIS. 
CELLANY,” give notice that there will be no other Meeting 
until Wednesday, June 26th, on account of the Botanical and 
the South London Shows falling on the two next Wednesdays, 
Flowers, for opinion, may be forwarded as usual,—June 8, 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


British Architects .iscsesesseees 8 r.M. 

Monpax, June 104 Geographical ........ «+ S4P.M. 
Syro Egyptian .......... 7ar.m. 

Tuxspay, = 114 Medical and Chirurgical , 8hP.m. 
Zoological ....s.sevees 9 rem. 

2 P.M. 


Boe aoe Gardens 
Literary Fund ..s.eees 
Wepnespay, = 12 Microscopical ... 


Ethnological ....,.....06 


Royal Soe. of Literature . 
THURSDAY, - 134 Antiquarian 
Royal see 
Astronomica! 
Farpay, a 144 Philological ee 
SATURDAY, = —— HASTAC ys cavevcccscveccnccecvnees 2 pm. 


Country Suows.—Monday, June 10: Bath Horticultural. — Tuesday, 
June 11: Oxfordshire Horticultura)—Wednesday, June 12: Durham Horti- 
cultural, Leamington Spa Horticultural, and Warwickshire Horticultural.— 
Thursday, June 13: Guildford Horticultural.—Friday, June 14: Berkshire 
Horticultural.—Saturday, June 15: Scottish Pansy. 


Somz readers of the Chronicle are no doubt aware 
that M. Bovssineavutr, the distinguished French 
writer upon rural economy, proposed, some years ago, 
a method of determining what amount of nraT a 
plant requires, in order to be enabled to perform the 
functions allotted to it by Nature. This method 
consisted in determining the length of time over 
which a function extends, and also the mean 
temperature during that period. Thus, if a given 
plant requires 20 days to ripen its seeds after flower- 
ing, and the mean temperature during that time was 
10°, it would be assumed that the plant in question 
requires 200° of heat to complete the ripening pro- 
cess. Or if the period occupied was 10 days, and 
the mean heat 10°, then only 100° of heat would be 
required, and so on. 

M. Bousstneautt’s method was a great improve- 
ment upon the previous modes of computation. 
Observers had been previously contented with 
annual or quarterly, or other long means of tempera- 
ture, as furnishing the elements required to deter- 
mine whether a given plant could be advantageously 
cultivated in a given country. But these means 
were all more or less fallacious, and not only led to 
little practical application, but sometimes led to 
serious practical mistakes. 

Mean temperatures are useless to cultivators 
unless they represent what takes place during the 

eriod of vegetation. We do not want to know 
what the temperature is of seasons when, or of places 
where, plants do not grow, unless for the purpose 
of determining the amount of winter protection 
which they may require; and all indications of 
climate in which the dormant season is mixed with 
the growing season only mislead. Suppose, for 
example, it was to be said that the mean annual 
temperatures of Longville and Bretville are the 
same (say 35°), this would be no proof of similarity 
of climate, for Longville might have the winter mean 
20°, the summer mean 50°; while Bretville might 
have the winter mean 30°, and the summer mean 40° 
—cold winters and temperate summers characterising 
one place, mild winters and bad summers character- 
ising the other. Nor are daily means much more 
useful. Let us suppose that Longville has in June 
a daily mean of 45°, while that of Bretville is 50°; 
it might be that these means represented hot days 
and cold nights in the one case, and cool days and 
mild nights in the other—conditions which for the 
purposes of cultivation are wholly different. So 
again when the temperature of soil is assumed to be 
shown by that of springs; in such cases the indi- 
cations are fallacious; for as springs do not take 
their rise in places where vegetation is active, so 
neither do they represent the temperature to which 
the roots of plants are exposed. We want to know 
the daily, or at least the monthly temperature of 
that part of the earth in which the roots of plants 
are placed, not that of deep places in which no 
roots are found. 

That M. Bovusstneavtt’s method of explaining the 
relation between plants and climate was an im- 
portant improvement upon the usual indications 
is not to be denied. But it was not wholly satis- 
factory. Pushed to its limits the theory was mani- 
festly untenable, for it amounted to this—that if a 
plant requires 20 days with 10° of heat in each day, 
or 200° to do a certain thing, and if it can do the 
same thing in 10 days with 20° of heat in each day, 
then it ought to accomplish the same end in one 
day by the aid of 200° of heat, which is absurd. 

The subject has been lately taken up by Prof. 
ALPHONSE DE Canpoxzz, in an able essay, from which 
we venture to make a few extracts. The learned 
and ingenious .author wholly objects to thermo- 
metrical observations, as representing truly the heat 
to which plants are exposed. “Plants,” he says, 
“are almost always placed in the sun, and all the 
thermometrical observations from which the tem- 
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perature of a country is deduced, are made in the 
shade. e also know that the heat of the solar 
rays is different according to season, geographical 
position, height above the sea, and various local 
causes. Consequently 10° of mean temperature im 
the shade, for 10 days, will correspond, in one place, 
with a certain effect on plants exposed to sunshine, 
and in another place, or at another season, to a 
greater or less effect.” “ Philosophers,” he goes on, 
to remark, “who have desired to determine the 
amount of solar heat, have always used thermome- 
ters exposed at the same moment, or successively, 
to shade and sunshine, The differences are always 
great, and connected with season and geographical 
position ; but such differences also depend much 
upon the nature of the thermometer, and on the way 
in which the bulb receives the solar rays during the 
day, or radiates at night. Sometimes the bulb has 
been covered with black wool, a substance possessing 
great absorbing and radiating power. Sometimes 
the bulb is naked, One class of observers guard it 
from the action of rain and dew; others leave it 
exposed to these causes of cooling. The series of 
observations in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London has been made with thermome- 
ters covered with black wool—one in the shade, 
another in the sun—compared with a common 
thermometer in the shade. M. pz Gasparin, wishing 
that his thermometers should be placed in the same 
position as plants, or at least the uppermost roots of 
plants, covered their bulbs with a millimeter of earth. 

“Tt appears to me useless to discuss which of 
these thermometrical contrivances is the best. I 
regard them as all bad when applied to vegetable 
life. No one, indeed, can suppose that the surfaces 
of branches or of leaves are heated by the sun, or 
cooled by radiation, in the same way as this or that 
thermometer. We have to deal with solid bodies 
into which heat penetrates slowly, and we compare 
them to liquid mercury where the molecules shift 
their place as they are heated. We have to deal 
with green surfaces, mixed more or less with brown, 
yellow, &c., and we compare them with surfaces of 
one uniform colour, sometimes very different from 
green. The shining surface of a leaf reflects a part 
of the light, and we compare it with the round bulb 
of a glass thermometer, or with black wool; neither 
of which will reflect a single luminous ray. Ina 
plant the cold of night does not force back the leaves 
or flowers which are formed during the day ; alter- 
nations destroy nothing ; and yet we compare a plant 
to a thermometer, in which the retreat of the mer- 
cury is calculated by subtracting the amount of its 
previous rise. Finally all physiologists know that 
the chemical part of the solar rays has an immense 
influence upon vegetable tissue, for it is this (inde- 
pendently of heat) which causes carbonic acid to be 
decomposed, and much water to be evaporated 
through the stomates. A luminous ray, almost de- 
void of heat, must certainly exercise its mfluence. 
It would, therefore, be useful to have a measure 
which shall determine at one and the same time both 
the heating and chemical action of the solar rays,” 

Hence M. Atrnonse pr CANpDoLLE contends that 
the only logical way of measuring the effect of solar 
rays upon vegetation is to observe plants themselves, 
“that is to say, to compare their growth; 1, in shade 
and in sunshine; 2, under different degrees of solar 
intensity, according to season and situation.” 

In what way he proposes to do this we shall ex- 
plain on a future occasion. 


Time was when persons particularly distinguished 
for rascality were called “ Rogues in Grain.” It is 
now necessary to alter the designation ; the title of 
Roevuxrs 1n Guano must henceforward be conferred 
on people characterised by cheating, lying, and all 
imaginable dishonesty. The extent to which the 
public is now being plundered would be incredible, 
if it were not notorious that fraud can find any 
amount of folly on which to operate. We boast of 
the advance of intelligence, of the progress of know~ 
ledge, of the mighty changes produced by education, 
and yet we yearly witness worse cases than ever of 
gigantic swindling on the one hand, and still more 
prodigious credulity on the other. ‘ 

According to the Parliamentary return, published 
in our columns (p. 314), it appears that the total 
quantity of Peruvian guano imported in 1849 was 
73,567 tons. Is any one simple enough to suppose 
that this represents the amount sold in London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol? Why, there cannot be a 
doubt that the, deliveries by the guano dealers—of 
course we do not mean the importers—are_at least 
200,000 tons; probably much greater. There is 
now before us a list of 10 houses, 7 London alone, 
engaged in the adulteration of this substance. One 
of the agents employed by one of these houses con= 
tracts for the delivery of 30 tons of mere loam per 
week, and thus sends about 15,0007. worth of fraud 

annually into the guano market. But as mere loam 
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will not sell as guano, but requires to be flavoured, 
so as to deceive the country buyers, it is probable 
that this contract really represents at least 
60,000/.; and if we only suppose each of the 
ten London houses to have dealings to the same 
extent, we have from London alone above half a 
million’s worth of adulteration disposed of annually. 
In other words, the landed interest is fleeced to 
this extent by the frauds practised in the metro- 
polis alone. : ; 

This may sound like exaggeration, but we believe 
it to be near the truth. Indeed the large expenses, 
the ingenious and costly expedients which the 
Rogues in Guano are driven to, in order to procure 
genuine guano with which to flavour their stuff, 
sufficiently show the magnitude of their operations, 
The importers not choosing to supply them directly 
they are driven abroad in search of it: and cargoes 
sent out in good faith to Holland, Belgium, and 
Fyance, are actually repurchased in the foreign ports 
on English account, and reimported for the purposes 
of adulteration. In addition to this, all sorts of 
devices are employed to obtain guano here, ostensibly 
for one party but in reality for another. An ex- 
ample may serve to explain the system. It is not 
more than six weeks ago that one of the most 
respectable merchants on our Corn Market was asked 
by a correspondent at Amsterdam to purchase a 
cargo of guano for exportation. He did so, fully 
believing the representation made to him to be true. 
But the London dealers contrived to obtain posses- 
sion of the order for the delivery of the guano, and 
would have smuggled it into one of their mixing 
places, had not an accident disclosed their intention 
and put an end to the scheme, after a good part of 
the cargo had actually been put on board their re- 
ceiving ship. Men would never play a game of this 
sort if the stakes were not high, and the chances 
of winning all in their favour. 

One may wonder how, in the face of such facts, 
the trade in adulteration thrives so much. But it is 
to be remembered that these doings are not known 
in the country, that the guano mixers are among the 
foremost in expressing their horror of such prac- 
tices, and that the small buyers are far more 
remarkable for simplicity than for quick-sightedness. 
The simplicity of the class of small buyers is indeed 
beyond belief. We could lay our hands upon a 
district, not a thousand miles from Birmingham, 
where guano, mixed with 30 per cent. of plaster of 
Paris, actually sells for a better price than genuine 
guano, because it looks nicer! There is a story of a 
gentlewoman who declared that she quite enjoyed 
the neighbourhood of a dunghill—because it smelt 
of high rents ; but that the value of manure should 
be estimated by the niceness of its look was a dis- 
covery reserved for our enlightened age. This is 
probably one reason why the trade in guano-mixing 
thrives so hugely,—guano looks so much better when 
mixed with loam, and gas-lime, and plaster of Paris, 
and ochre, than in its unadulterated condition. 

Surely this is a most serious state of things. 

Surely it is a matter of very grave national concern 
that between scoundrels on the one hand, and dupes 
on the other, the land of England should be unable 
to produce the crops which it is capable of yielding. 
For ourselves we regard the guano question as one 
the importance of which is very insufficiently under- 
stood. Country gentlemen should consider that it 
is to them that cultivators look for advice, and 
guidance, and aid, in a case like this. The limited 
means of gardeners and farmers,—nay, we will add, 
in hundreds of cases their limited perceptions— 
render them unable to contend with so great an evil 
as the guano fraud. It is to their landlords, or 
masters, as the case may be, that they naturally turn 
for protection ; and that protection they may fairly 
claim. What the small people—and they are the 
sufferers—cannot do, the great people may do for 
them, and effectually. One thing we would suggest is 
that the assistance of middle-men should in this 
matter be dispensed with as far as possible ; and 
that guano be bought in the docks from the ships 
that bring it. It is understood that the importers de- 
liver quantities as small as 30 or 40 tons. For this 
purpose gentlemen would have only to notify to 
their tenantry that as soon as such a quantity is 
subscribed for they will purchase it of the importers 
and cause it to he sent. to the nearest market town, 
where the subscribers can each receive their quota 
without any addition to the first cost beyond the 
expenses of transit; and the middle-man’s trade 
ig gone. None but fools or lunatics would in such 
‘a cage think of obtaining guano otherwise than from 
the docal contres here proposed ; for in the first 
place it would be cheaper, aud in the next place its 
purity would be Deyoud suspicion. 
a suggestion were but carried out the trade 
~tign would fall to pieces; or it would be 
in adultera. “se sole benefit of the foreigner, who, 
carried on fort. ~ &% already under considerable 
it must be owned, . 
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obligations to the “Rogues in Guano.” And we 
will take leave to submit that such a policy 
would be of more real public advantage than idle 
hustings speeches, or dreary parliamentary harangues, 
or even than abusing Sir Roser Pst. 


THE MARKET GARDENS ROUND LONDON, 
By James Coruity, Florist, Camberwell, 


CovENT-GARDEN, the head market of this great metro- 
polis, has long been celebrated for the finest fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers in the world, being different 
now from the time when the poor German gardener 
settled on a piece of land near the Monster public- 
house, Chelsea, on the lands of the Westminster family, 
This man bought dung where he could find it, and put 
it on his ground. ‘The landlord brought an action 
against him; “but,” says the landlord, “as you are an 
industrious man, I shall forgive you if you will promise 
me never to poison my land any more, by putting such 
filthy stuff on it.” The market gardeners round Lon- 
don from time to time have been stimulated by re- 
ceiving large prices for their articles, from living in the 
vicinity of such wealth. It being the head-quarters of 
the government of this mighty empire of a hundred 
millions of people, can it be doubted that the most 
extravagant prices could be obtained in Covent-garden 
market? For dung the carter is allowed 2s. 6d. for a 
single load, and for waggons 5s. I have known many 
coachmen in the Mews at the west end, that were 
obliged to give those carters 6d., 9d., and Is. to clear 
the manure away. These men have long hours; but 
between wages, which are from 15s. to 20s. weekly, and 
the buying of manure, their wages sometimes reach 30s, 
per week. A country person will hardly believe me 
when I tell him that nine cart and waggon loads of 
vegetables have been brought by one grower, the cele- 
brated Messrs. Fitch, of Fulham, off their 100 acres of 
land, and all sold in Covent-garden by Mr. Fitch by 
9 o’clock in the same morning. Those men once sent in 
a four-horse waggon of scarlet Ten-weeks Stock, all 
pulled up by the roots, and in full bloom ; they were 
sold by 7 o’clock in the morning, and fetched 30/. ; but 
it did not pay the expenses, and was discontinued 
another year. 

Sixty pounds have been obtained for an acre of 
Cabbages, and upwards of 100/. for an acre of Rhu- 
barb, and more for Asparagus, 140/. for an acre of 
white Cos Lettuce, 150/. for an acre of Strawberries, 
&c. Ihave myself taken 30/. for 15 rods of ground of 
early Potatoes in the open ground, managed as I have 
directed in my pamphlet ; 10s. for a Cucumber, and 20s. 
for a Melon, 2s. an ounce for forced Strawberries, and 
25s. for forced Grapes per pound. I have also taken 
6s. a pound for early Strawberries, in the open ground, 
upon early borders. The above prices seem high, but 
the expenses are enormous. Mr. Fitch, of Fulham, 
has told me that his 100 acres have some years cost 
him, everything included, very nearly 4000/. The 
above prices cannot any longer be maintained; an 
immense change has taken place since free trade and 
railroads have. been introduced. 

The change is. fearful upon the old market gardeners 
—they ‘cannot understand it. They little think how 
many fresh market gardens have sprung up in all 
directions, and along the lines of railways—land at 30s. 
an acre instead of 10/., labour low, railway carriage 
cheap, and everything else in proportion. And again, 
all those families that used to consume the London 
grown article, now have their own garden produce sent 
by railway. They little think, also, that railways and 
steamboats are continually emptying London on the 
Sundays, and all other times, by the tens of thousands, 
to eat the fruits and vegetables of country gardens, 
That was not the case a few years back. However hard 
it may be for those near London who are high rented 
and most severely taxed, yet it is a great and decided 
change for the general benefit of mankind. Railroads 
have given one great advantage in the early spring to 
the London growers. Having the climate in their 
favour, they send a great deal of their vegetables north- 
wards—as early Potatoes, Peas, French Beans, Cauli- 
flowers, Rhubarb, Melons, Cucumbers, and other finer 
sorts of fruits and vegetables. The foreign articles do 
not hurt our markets in the vegetable line, because being 
grown in a warmer climate, they come in long before 
we do, and by the time our eazly Potatoes, Cauliflowers, 
Peas, French Beans, &c., are in, the foreigners’ early 
crop is over, or at least it would not pay them to con- 
tend against us, unless in Cucumbers, and they are bad. 
As for Dutch Melons, no one of refined taste will eat 
them, ‘The foreign growers have hurt our fruit trade 
to an immense degree—such as Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, &c. As for Dutch Grapes, they 
look beautiful, but are tough, and three seasons out of 
four tasteless. The middie classes in and round London 
cannot afford themselves Strawberries more than a few 
times, and that only when a great crop is in full bearing, 
When a pottle is sold by the cultivators at 6d., the 
weight of which is three-quarters of a pound, the grower 
gets only 3d., and after paying 3d. for the pottle, and 
10/. an acre, with all other expenses, the Strawberry 
gvower is but poorly paid. Much more could be said 
about the market gardening of London, but the con- 
clusion we must come to is, that it consists in continual 
dunging, trenching, digging, sowing, hoeing, planting, 
taking the produce to market, bringing home money and 
dung, paying for labour, taxes, and breakage. I shall not 
disregard skill altogether, but dung is the very fountain- 
head—it is the gold in a half-formed state ; and from the 
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immense profits returned, it stimulates to the use of 
still more manure, till at last the ground is almost a 
hotbed. The crops are no sooner planted than they 
find their food at once, and their growth is rapid and 
fine. This will explain why a London gardener can 
get up acres of Turnips where farmers fail, Rotation, 
no doubt, is good in all crops where the land is poor, 
but as I have grown Potatoes these ten years upon the 
same ground, and every year the crop increases, I for 
one care little about rotation. 

The market gardeners of London could bring the 
early produce in much sooner by forming beds, the 
perpendicular part facing the north, the bed sloping to 
the south, as 1 have practised myself years ago in a 
stiff soil, and light, too; and with the protection of 
glass over these beds, as recommended in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for Peaches, Apricots, and Necta- 
rines, they might almost bid defiance to the foreign 
grower. With the assistance of glass and the slopes 
together, they would certainly be equal to the gardens 
round Paris. Without protection of glass we can pro- 
long fruits and vegetables out of doors without any 
loss, but what is most wanted is early fruits and vyege- 
tables at a cheap rate, which can only be effected by 
some cheap process such as has been recommended 
above. I am about to publish a pamphlet on 12 of the 
leading and most useful plants and vegetables. I have 
proposed an entirely new plan of growing Asparagus 
and Seakale, and if carried out properly, the million 
will partake of those most delicious yegetables which at 
present they never taste. Abridged from the Maidstone 
Journal, 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 341.) 

Genus I. Buicur [Nelbia}].—I thus designate that 
disease of plants which shows itself by spots in the first 
instance of a pale and dead colour, but which subse- 
quently become reddish, or sometimes yellow or black, 
or of other colours, but generally dark. They usually 
cover the surface of the plant, but sometimes also they 
attack the internal substance. Sometimes, after the 
appearance of the spots, there may be seen on them an 
exudation, either dense and even or powdery. The 
appearances vary also according to the part of the plant 
atiected. Thence we may distinguish several species, 

First species. EXTERNAL Buicut.—The external parts 
of plants, whether green or variously coloured, are 
liable to be suddenly covered with larger or smaller 
spots, and in greater quantities under one aspect thar 
on the other side. These spots first appear of a pallid 
hue if on a green surface, or of a whitish colour where 
the organs are variously tinted ; they then rapidly pass 
to a darker shade, and, as I have observed, ditfering 
according to the species of plant. Sometimes the evil 
stops at these symptoms, and then it is of little conse- 
quence, but only too often the leaves attacked shrivel and 
die. He who is aware of the importance of leaves in the 
vegetable economy, will understand the injury this blight 
intlicts on trees, preventing the buds from attaining the: 
necessary perfection. _ It is well known that leaves thus 
spotted are most injurious if given to cattle as food. 
Sometimes the stalks also are spotted ; and Beans and 
other leguminous plants often afford sad instances, where: 
they become quite black, and it is useless gathering 
their seeds. For the most part this’ disease declares 
itself in spring ; at that season when, after a slight rain, 
the sun bursts out at intervals, it strikes the plants 
with its ardent rays, and the spots appear. The same 
thing happens when at that season or in summer a fog 
arises through which the sun bursts forth. On that _ 
account this disease has been designated as solar spots ; 
but, correcting what I have said in my essay on 
Nosology, I have thought it better to designate it, with. 
all our agriculturists, by the name of blight (nebbia). 
On Mulberry trees it shows itself in the form of purplish. 
spots, which, if given to silkworms, causes their death. 
The spots of the Elm and of several other plants are of 
a rusty colour, whilst those of the Vine are red. The 
epidermis of fruits becomes variously spotted. I have 
observed that pericarps or seeds which are white have 
reddish spots, and in general others have them dark, or 
brownish. Fruits are never equally covered with them, 
but more on one side than on the other. In leayes 
their colour is darker on the upper than on the under 
side. Insome years the spots are smaller, but more: 
numerous than in others. It appears to me that 
amongst trees, those whose leaves are the most delicate 
are the’ most subject to them. In shady places trees, 
are rarely exempt from some ‘races of this external. 
blight. Amoug herbs, those in ,@rdems are the most. 
affected. 

Second species. 
neither the leaves of plants, the flowers, nc , 
external parts, give any visible ‘sign of blight ; U@*# the 
fruits are opened it will be observed that th. “> for 
instance, which have a fleshy pericarp, are full a. “* 
of small dots or of blackish or yellowish spots, whic. 
corrupt the whole pulp and render it insupportable to 
the palate. The seeds, also, may be full of black dots in 
their farinose substance. The same occurs in edible 
roots, especially when cultivated in gardens ; as also in 
leguminous seeds, which often turn out to be most 
afflieted by them when the general appearance of the 
plants is the finest. I have observed in the case of 
these seeds, that when fresh shelled they have a 
greenish white spot, from whence exudes a fluid which 
indurates as the seed dries. Unfortunately, we in some 
years find many fruits also jthus affected; amongst 
those of “our country, {this internal, blight is most 
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frequent in Pears, Apples, and more especially in Figs 
of the first crop ; those of the second crop are mostly 
subject to it externally. Oranges, when blighted, have 


no juice, but are full of a substance resembling semo- 


Jina, Beans, amongst leguminous plants, Wheat, 
Maize, Barley, Rye, Oats, and many wild Graminez, 


are subject to this disease, which, however, is less com- 


mon in Wheat than in other grains. Those growing 


along ditches, or which have little access to air and 
light, or are in very watery places, are particularly 
liable, if proper attention is not paid. 

Third species, Yetuow Bricut.— This disease is 
common to many plants, and is very nearly allied to 
the first species. In spring it attacks more especially all 
Kinds of corn; but, as far as }I have seen, does’ no 
great damage. The leaves, in the height of their 
vegetation, are observed to assume gradually a whitish 
green tinge, in spots of a long shape, which by degrees 
become yellow, but do not pass that stage ; they do not 
turn} brown, nor are they covered by any extraneous 
matter on their surface. I have often observed them, 
in years when vegetation has commenced with great 
vigour, and has then become languishing in May, on 
account of the abundance of wet, the disease is more 
frequent. I have never observed it on trees, and very 
rarely on any herb not gramineous. 

Fourth species. Metume Buicut. — Under this 
name of melume, I understand a disease which not un- 
frequently occurs among corn, especially in Wheat, 
and known in Lombardy under the name of Sumana, 
The grain is covered with spots, as in the preceding 
Species ; but, besides that, amongst the chaff which in- 
closes the grain there appears a yellow glutinous and 
footid powder. If rain comes to wash it away, it has no 
Prejudicial effect on the grain, but otherwise it suffers 
considerably, and often remains ill-nourished and of bad 
quality. In the province of Reggio, where I have had 
the best opportunity of observing, it is 'seldom that it 
does not appear more or less, precisely when the ear 
has been fecundated. The substance in question has a 
‘vesicular and spotty appearance. It may also be found 
in the axillze of the leaves and about their sheaths. 
This and the preceding species may afflict the plant at 
one and the same time, and be likewise accompanied by 
one of the sorts of rust, 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

THE following materials are essential to the success- 
ful cultivation of plants in pots, and should be kept 
always within reach of the potting bench, in a condition 
fit for immediate use. It is this foresight which has 
rendered the course easy to many a successful aspirant ; 
the want of it is, and has been, the ruin of half the 
plants propagated in this country. The foundation of 
all cultivation depends upon having loam, peat, sand, 
and decayed manure at all times in proper condition. 
Loam, to be in condition for potting, requires to be laid 
up in a heap for at least 8 or 10 months, in order that 
its vegetable fibre may be in a state of decomposition. 
The best of all loams is that procured from very old 
pastures or commons. The surface should be pared 
off not more than 2 inches in thickness, This should 
be of medium texture, neither too stiff nor too much 
inclining to sand. Where convenience admits of 
having two kinds, a heavier and a lighter soil will 
be found of great advantage in pot culture, as they 
will tend to accommodate ‘plants of different habits. 
Peat, Suited for plants, is difficult to obtain in some 
localities. Wimbledon Common affords an abundant 
variety for selection. In choosing it, let it always be 
procured from a dry rather than from a wet, boggy, 
Spongy situation ; and, if it is covered with Fern or 
Heath, it will be necessary to stack it for some time pre- 
vious to its being used, in order that the coarse roots 
and heathy matter may be easily broken up. This is a 
very essential and important item in the compost, as it 
tends to keep it open, and it also assists in promoting 
good drainage. Manure in a reduced state, perfectly 
Sweet, should also always be kept in store for general 
Purposes; stable dung, kept until it is quite rotten, is 
perhaps as good as anything. If possible to prevent it, 
it should never be allowed to undergo violent fermenta- 
tion. For some kinds of plants, cow-dung, three or four 
years old, will prove very useful. Sand of a pure white 
kind is the most desirable; the nearer it approaches 
pounded silica the better. Few localities furnish this ; 
and hence large quantities are continually being sent 
from the neighbourhood of London to plant cultivators 
in the country. _ To attempt anything beyond medio- 
crity, without being possessed of the above mnaterials, 
will be found to be a waste of labour ; for although 
Suceess may occasionally be obtained in indifferent soil, 
it will after all be but a mere exception, and must not 
be taken as a proof that plants will grow and thrive in 
any compost, however carefully attended to, unless 
Some attention is paid to their natural wants and habits; 
and, further, it should always be recollected that plants 
4n pots are in an artificial position, and that they re- 
quire a proportionate amount of care in their culti- 
vation. Pharo. 


___ Home Correspondence. 

Distribution of Sewage.—Permit me to add some 
details to the hints contained in a leader last week. 
In the south of France a compartment of a garden being 
ready to be formed into beds and channels for irriga. 
tion, the gardener takes up with the aissade a charge 
of earth lengthways from the intended transverse 
channel, and with a sideway jerk of the tool scatters 


he attains the place of the intended main channel. 


Gardeners become so very dexterous in this business 
that no line is needed for marking out the transverse 


beds ; yet they are all made straight and of uniform 
breadth. By slight pressure of the aissade on the 


any loose mould that may have remained in the first 
aissade-length of channel is taken up with the second 
charge of the tool. When all the transverse beds and 
channels have been formed, a line is used to mark out 
the main channel, which is then formed in the same 
way that the transverse channels had been made, 
excepting that the earth taken out of it is used to form 
the dams across it. If it should happen that earth 
falls into a channel, or that any part of it allows 
water to sink in too rapidly, the gardener when 
watering remedies the defect by drawing the aissade 
along the faulty channel. No English garden tool could 
well supply the place of the aissade, but the manner 
of using it being so different from what English gar- 
deners are accustomed to, they might perhaps be dis- 
couraged on first trial of it, but a little practice and 
perseverance would doubtless bring it into favour. In 
some few gardens where water has to traverse a very 
great length, as also sometimes for crossing footpaths, 
half pipes of common pottery are used ; they are about 
a yard long, from 3 to 6 inches diameter, are bedded in 
the ground end to end, and common pnddling at the 
joints suffices to make them water-tight. I can quite 
confirm what is said in the Chronicle as to the number 
of hands employed in such gardens. I knew a similar 
one in the south of France. The whole garden was ir- 
rigated twice a week in hot weather, that is for three or 
four months of summer; but there was another time- 
consuming and fatiguing business of the men—they 
carried on their heads a load to market a mile off every 
day ; the garden produce was arranged in baskets ona 
board 5 or 6 feet long, which they balanced on their 
heads (the gardener himself, that is, and his man); the 
gardener’s wife also carried a load ina basket. The 
boys were 10 and 12 years old ; they had their school- 
ing in the winter. The gardener’s wife, aided by the 
weeding women, every afternoon washed and packed 
what was to be taken to market the next morning. 
Market gardeners about Montpellier are a most la- 
borious set; they are well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, most of them have clean linen every day, and 
those I saw had every part of their summer dress 
washed once a week. B. 

Plumbago Larpente has proved hardy here. I saw a 
plant this morning growing very freely in the garden of 
Mr, Bunting, 2 nurseryman. It was planted out last 
spring. Thos. Taylor, Colchester Hospital, June 4, 

Amaryllis Acramanii.—This beautiful Amaryllis has 
a bulb very large and round, with rather a long neck. 
The leaves are pale green, revolute, and tapering to a 
point ; scape two or more flowered, pale glaucous 
green ; flowers very large and spreading ; petals long, 
broad, acuminate, and slightly undulated ; deep green 
at the base, becoming nearly white to about one-half 
their length, and from the middle to the point of each, 
of a very fine deep rich scarlet, beautifully lined and 
reticulated wjth deep crimson, extending over the whole 
except the central stripes, which are white and broad ; 
the sides of the base of each petal are richly marked 
with deep brownish purple. The stamens are about 
one-third their length green, the remainder fine bright 
red; the pistil is similarly coloured. The anthers 
before bursting are of a rich purple; farina yellow. 
This magnificent hybrid was raised in 1835 between A, 
aulica platypetala, and A. psittacina, and flowered 
March 22d, 1839. The above is a copy of the original 
description of A.-Acramanii, which I made at the time 
of its first flowering. It was named in honour of Mr. 
E. Acraman, a gentleman of this city. The origin of 
A. Acramanii pulcherrima, which was shown at the 
last Chiswick féte, differs from that of A. Acramanii in 
being a cross between A. aulica and A. Johnsoni, but 
we were induced to give it that name in consequence of 
its resemblance to the original A. Acramanii in the size 
and form of its flowers ; but its colours are far more 
beautiful ; indeed, amongst the number of varieties of 
this truly magnificent trive which I have had the good 
fortune to raise, none have yet equalled the one in 
question in brilliancy of colour and general good quali- 
ties, James Garaway and Co., Bristol. 

Flued Peach Wails (see p. 293).—Why are flued 
walls not more generally worked in spring, with a view 
to keep off frost? The wall formerly mentioned by 
me was built 28 years ago, and has been worked every 
year, the first fires being applied in autumn to ripen 
the wood. Fires are again lighted in spring as soon as 
the buds begin to expand, which: is generally about the 
first week in March, and they are continued until about 
the middle of May. An Elruge Nectarine, 28 years 
old, and covering a space of 14 feet (the height of the 
wall) by 16 in breadth, has a beautiful crop of fruit on 
it, some of them, on the 20th of May, measuring 
4 inches round. A Peach tree, 20 years of age, 14 feet 
by 20, had 230 fruit taken off it at the first thinning on 
the 20th of May.. Some of the fruit left measured 4} 
inches in circumference. The gardener states that he 
generally gathers’ ripe fruit from the lower part of the 
wall in the first-week in August, and that he continues 
to have plenty through the greater part of September. 
If this can be done in the centre of Fifeshire, can it not 
be effected elsewhere? And if it can, is it necessary 
for gardeners: to put their employers to the expense 


the earth over the intended bed ; he then takes a step 
backward, repeats the same operations, and so on till 


ground it is sufficiently hardened for the channel, and 


(where flued walls already exist) of erecting glass 
houses on the principle recommended by Mr. Fleming 
and others for growing Peaches out of doors ? and if 
they were put up, would it be safe to trust Peach trees 
in full bloom to 10 or 12 degrees of frost? As to the 
protection recommended for the sides of such houses, 
no one can put much faith in it; if such protection was 
sufficient, “ Pharo”’ would not have to state (see p. 325) 
“that whole walls of Peaches are already numbered 
with the things that were.” I may mention that the 
situation of the garden to which I allude is low and 
naturally damp, and that it is seldom necessary to light 
fires in autumn to ripen the wood, as it is generally 
thoroughly ripened by solar heat. 4 Peach Admirer. 

Hartley's Patent Rough Plate Glass.—I have for 
nearly two years been trying rather extensively 
Hartley’s patent rolled glass, and have watched with 
considerable interest the various accounts of its suc- 
cessful application which have heen noticed in the 
Chronicle. I am satisfied that it only requires to be 
generally known to be universally adopted in preference 
to any other kind of glass. I have used squares 
48 inches long by 18 inches wide, and find that from 
the smaller quantity of wood required, the great dimi- 
nution of labour in making, painting, and glazing, that 
there is an actual saving in price of nearly 25 per cent., 
as compared with a house covered with ordinary crown 
or sheet glass. Its practical advantages are, however, 
the most important. The plants being protected from 
the injurious evaporation of the direct rays of a scorch- 
ing sun, require one-third less watering ; their foliage 
is of a much deeper and healthier hue, and it has that 
peculiar crispness to the touch indicative of a most 
perfect state of health. I find that under it plants are 
scarcely drawn at all ; in fact, not more than if planted 
in the open ground, and although their flowering is 
retarded seven or ten days, yet the bloom lasts so much 
longer in a better state of preservation as to more than 
counterbalance this little objection. For Camellias and 
other plants whose leaves are liable to burn it is in- 
valuable. One strong objection used against it was that 
during the winter months it would lessen the light to a 
serious extent. I have paid particular attention to this, 
but do not find it exist; similar to ground glass the 
light is universally diffused all over the house ; and 
although the southern side of a plant may not receive 
so strong a ray, yet the majority of the leaves receive a 
much larger portion of light. I have used about 2000 feet 
of it, chiefly in a span-roofed house 70 feet long ; and I am 
so much satisfied with it that I contemplate fitting up a 
house 40 feet by 30 for specimen plants. Inall my pits 
it is used only on the south side ; the only objection I 
have to it is the appearance outside, which is certainly 
far from pleasing, but this is of very minor importance. 

W. Wailes, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Gravel Walks.—1n a new gravel road which I have 
had constructed down a gentle declivity, with the sur- 
face below the adjacent turf, I have been annoyed by 
the gravel having been washed down along the depres- 
sions on the two sides. Taking your advice, I have 
had the turf taken up, a quantity of the under soil re- 
moved, and the turf relaid soas to leave the road higher 
than the turf. The cure is complete. The showers, 
instead of forming gutters in the road, pass of to the 
vs without causing the slightest injury to éhe gravel. 

igma, i 

Country Curate’s Garden.—If I were to advise on 
this subject, I should say, “keep a cow’? instead of 
bees, and plant the garden chiefly with Mangold 
Wurzel. There is often enough Grass by the road sides 
to keep a cow during the summer, if there is a place to 
turn in at night, and the Mangold Wurzel will provide 
for her in winter. I do not think anything else would 
be so profitable. F. J. Graham, Cranford. 

Rose Stocks.—The cause of my failure with the crim- 
son Boursault was not occasioned by “ working on Bour- 
sault stocks raised from thick sappy, instead of small 
hard, cuttings.” The cuttings were selected with ex- 
treme care from small, hard, well-ripened wood. Sappy 
cuttings on removal from the cutting bed will be found 
to be more or less decayed; indeed a large portion of 
them will not be fit to plant out. Few therefore would 
think of putting out such cuttings a second time. I al- 
luded to its liability to decay (whem grown from small 
hard cuttings), under favourable circumstances. To 
explain myself more fully :: The crimson Boursault par- 
takes more of the habit of a Raspberry stool than any- 
thing else to which I can compare it—in trying to 
renew itself annually by strong succulent shoots from 
the root. True, there is this difference, that the Rasp- 
berry canes die down annually, whilst old shoots of the 
Boursault will last for some years. When this Rose is 
cultivated for the beauty of its flowers, the old shoots 
should be annually well thinned out, laying in their 
places well-ripened young wood, which will bloom 
finely ; if the old shoots are suffered ¢o remain, small 
foliage and wretched flowers will be che result. Let us 
suppose a strong Bourbon to be worked upon this stock. 
For the first year or two it will grow and bloom finely. 
During this time Nature strives hard to regain her 
place ; strong thick’suckers will be sent up in abun- 
dance from the stock, below the point of union, and from 
the roots. These of course will be continually rubbed 
off, and on account of their succulent watery nature the 
stock will speedily commence decaying at the wounds 
made by their removal, and it will very soon perish. If 
this calamity is escaped, after a few years the plants 
become unhealthy, and eventually die ; but had they 
been worked ‘on stocks free from this stooling propen- 
sity—stocks- that would send and continue to send 4 
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The Brown Scum on Water is, 1 believe, the in- 
cipient state of a common Conferva. I cannot send you 
the name, as I have no work in which it is figured. It 
consists of numerous catenate threads, which in time 
become felted together, and may often be seen after 
floods in the form of whitish-brown paper, adhering to 
boughs by the sides of rivers and pools. Isend you a 
sketch of a fresh filament and a portion of the dry sub- 
stance. It might have suggested the manufacture of 
paper, and is a beautiful object for the microscope. 
FJ. Graham, Cranford. 


Sorteties, 

Linnean, June 4,.—The President in the chair. The 
Chairman nominated Dr. Horsfield, Dr. Wallich, Sir 
W. J. Hooker, and W. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-Presidents of 
the Society. A paper was read by Dr. Lankester, en- 
tilled “Notice of some Peculiar Bodies found on the 
Epidermal Tissue of Callitriche verna.” These bodies 
are of a stellate form, and thickly stud the surface of 
the stems and leaves of the common species of Calli- 
triche. They are generally composed of eight cells, one 
in the centre and seven around it. These bodies have 
a spheroidal form, and are connected with the tissue of 
the plant by a short thick pedicel. They are more nu- 
merous on the upper than undersurface of the leaf, and 
are irregularly distributed over the whole plant, with 
the exception of the ovary and stamens. Dr. Lankester 
regarded these bodies as analogous to the hairs and 
seales which occur in the epidermis of plants growing in 
the air. He also alluded to the probability of their re~ 
sembling the stellate bodies found in Victoria regia. 
The President thought these bodies were not analogous 
to those found in Victoria and other Nymphzaceze. He 
also referred to the structure of the scales in Tillandsia 
and some other plants. Mr. Ralfs stated that the 
bodies des¢ribed by Dr. Lankester closely resembled 
some he had observed on the leaves of Dionzea musci- 
pula, and which he believed were stomates. Part of a 
paper was read from W. Bollaert, Esq., on the “Botany 
of the Texas.” 


Borantc, or Epinpureu, May 16.—The President in 
the chair. A communication on the Roots of Umbel- 
liferous Plants, was announced from Dr. Hoffman, of 
Giessen. The following papers were read: 1. On Col- 
chicum autumnale, by J. Maclagan, Esq, 2. On 
Dickieia, by J. Ralfs, Esq. The author, after de. 
scribing the characters of the genus, showed how it 
differed from Schizonema, and then gave the characters 
of D. ulvoides (Berk. and Ralfs), and D. pinnata 
(Ralfs). Specimens of Dickieia ulvoides were shown 
under the microscope, to illustrate the paper. 2. On 
Arum maculatum, by J. Kay,Esq. The author sent speci- 
mens of the plant in various stages of its development. 
The object of his paper was to show that, judging from 
the venation and development of the spathe, it is to be 
considered as a modification of the lamina of the leaf, 
and not of the petiole, as some have supposed. A speci- 
men of starch from the corms of the Arum was ex- 
hibited. Mr. Stark showed a mode of making cells for 
the microscope by cutting off thin slices of gutta percha 
tubes and fastening them on glass by means of gentle 
heat. He exhibited under the microscope several pre- 
parations of sea weeds put up in this manner. A note 
was read from Mr. C. E. Parker, Torquay, containing 
some observations on Narcissus biflorus. He stated 
that the corona of Narcissus biflorus does not acquire a 
white edge until the blossom is fully expanded, and in 
its prime. In its young condition, it is of the same 
colour as the rest. He likewise mentioned that the 
plant frequently occurs with one flower in the spathe. 
Mrs. Robertson, Stirling, sent a notice (accompanied by 
fresh specimens) of the discovery of Buxbaumia aphylla 
in large quantity on Ben Ledi, Fresh specimens of the 
Buxbaumia were likewise exhibited from Mr. Oglivie, 
Dundee, having been gathered by him on the Sidlaw 
Hills, along with Baeomyces roseus from the same place. 
Various garden plants were also exhibited. 


Enromonocicat, May 6.—d. F. Srepnens, Esq., 
F.L.S., V.P., in the Chair. Mr. Stainton exhibited 
various species of Micro-lepidoptera, including nine 
species belonging to the genus Ornix, six of which were 
British, and one new to science, taken in Devonshire 
at the end of April, also specimens of Bedellia 
somnulentella, and of various species of Micropteryx. 
Mr. Shepherd also exhibited specimens of Lobophora 
polycomata (fem.), and of different species of Mierop- 
teryx, taken at Darenth Wood, Kent, in the preceding 
month, one of which was a singular coloured variety- 
The chairman also exhibited three new British species 
of moths, namely Stigmonota dorsalis, Fab., from 
Scotland,! Depressaria capreolella, Zeller, from Darenth, 
and Tinea caprimulgella, Heyd., from the neighbour- 
hood of London. Mr. S. S. Saunders exhibited a 
specimen of Andrena Trimmerana, in spirits, para- 
sitically infested with a female Stylops, and read a 
supplemental paper on the latter insect. Mr. A. White 
exhibited and read the description of a remarkable 
Indian beetle, which he proposed to name generically, in 
honour of the late Mr. E. Doubleday, Doubledaya. 
viator, allied to the g. Languria. Mr. Newman read 
the description of a mew species of Panorpa, from 
Australia, being the first species of that genus hitherto 
described from that quarter of the globe; but Mr. 
Fortnum stated that he had captured several species of 
Panorpidz, in South Australia, and that among them 
were at least two species of Panorpa, now ip Mr. Hope’s 
collection, presented to the University of Oxford, My. 


more direct current of sap to the plant, a very different | it would be better for turning about. B. M. Ji alland, 
result would have been obtained. In order to explain | Holderness House, Hull. 
the effects of this stock on small delicate Tea Roses, I The Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution.—Two highly 
shall take, for the purpose of illustration, the case of a| respectable gardeners from Cheshire called upon me 
Genista tinctoria flore-pleno worked upon a Laburnum. | last week. They complained very much of the mode 
The Genista grows splendidly and flowers profusely the | of electing pensioners for the above institution ; they 
first season, forms most beautiful heads ; but how long | said there was no chance for a country gardener getting 
does this last? Alas! when the plants sink into repose | elected. I stated that that was not true. The majority 
in the autumn, many never awake again, and those that | of subscribers however being round London, no doubt 
do linger on, die bit by bit and branch by branch, and | most of the pensioners belong to its neighbourhood. I 
ere a second autumn returns, they too are swept away. nevertheless altogether disapprove of the mode of 
This is exactly the fate of delicate Teas worked upon| electing the pensioners. My plan would simply be this 
such stocks, If I am asked the reason of all this, 1] —that no old gardener or widow be allowed their names 
reply that it is caused hy the stock possessing an abun-| on the books unless they are eligible, then the oldest on 
dance of organisable matter which pushes the pud out | the list to be chosen at once. If this were the case, 
vigorously the first season, but whilst this vigorous | hundreds more would join the institution ; I also object 
growth proceeds there is also a vigorous root action|to clause 2, in rule 3, which says that “A market 
propelling into the small and delicate foliage abundance | gardener cannot be eligible unless he has held 5 acres 
of crude matter, which it is impossible for such small | and been duly rated in the parish books for 20 years ay 
and delicate organs to digest and assimilate—operations | this no doubt excludes many persons. Again in clause 3 
formerly performed by the large foliage of the stock ;|of the same rule, “All nurserymen and seedsmen 
hence come sickness, decay, and death. “I happen,” | must be rated in the parish books for 20 years ;” 
says “An Amateur,” “to have living proofs in plants | this excludes myself and many others, and if the above 
of these kinds (many of which trees are as many years | objections are not immediately removed, I for one must 
old as the Manetti stock has been known in England).” | withdraw my name. The Originator of the Institution. 
Mr. Rivers states that he received the Manetti stock from Transmutation of Sipecies.—To some of the readers 
Italy some 12 or 15 yearsago. To what extent were | of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, who may feel interested in 
Celine and crimson Boursault grown as stocks at that| this marvellous doctrine, the following remarks will 
‘period ? Many of the Roses named by “ An Amateur” | probably be acceptable. They are taken from a little 
have been introduced since that time. The finest| work, by Professor Whewell, entitled “ Indications of 
Cloth of Gold and Devoniensis in the kingdom,” says| the Creator,’’ and evidently designed as a reply to the 
“An Amateur,” “are on the Celine and crimson Bour-| startling views propounded some years ago in “ Ves- 
sault stocks.” Why did he not say plainly that the] tiges of the Natural History of Creation.” To the 
Cloth of Gold to which he alludes, is worked upon Celine ?| questions, “ In what manner do species which were not, 
which I have reason to know it is, and which is the| begin to be ?” and “ How we are to recognise the species 
stock I recommended for it on the authority of Mr.| which were originally created distinct ?” Dr. Whewell 
Rivers. When a cat shall be able to consume the same | observes, “ the most remarkable point in the attempts 
amount of food as a lion or a tiger ; when a Shetland] to answer these and the like is the controversy 
pony will be capable of eating and digesting the same | between the advocates and opponents of the doc- 
amount as a dray-horse, and when a child will take the | trine of the transmutation of species. This question 
same quantity and quality of food as a man, then, and not] is, even from its physiological import, one of great 
till then, shall all the delicate Teas and Chinas have their | interest ; and the interest is much enhanced by our 
nature changed by being worked upon Celine and crimson | geological researches, which again bring the question 
Boursault. John Saul, Durdham Down Nursery, Bristol. | before us in a startling form, and on a gigantic scale. 
It is my conviction that the qualities of the Manetti| We shall, therefore, briefly state the point at issue. 
stock are at present very much overrated. It has} We see that animals and plants may, by the influence 
been grown here to some extent for many years ;| of breeding, and of external agents operating upon their 
various experiments have been made with it, but it con-| constitution, be greatly modified, so as to give rise to 
tinues to sink in our estimation. I believe it is recom- | varieties and races different from what before existed. 
mended chiefly on these grounds—Ist, as a stock for the | How different, for instance, is one kind and breed of 
small and delicate growers on all soils; 2dly, as a|dog from another! ‘The question then is, whether 
stock for all kinds on light soils. To take the first organised beings ean by the mere working of external 
point, my experience tells me that it is a bad stock for | causes, pass from one type of one species to that of 
the delicate growers on good soils. It there forces an| another? Whether the ourang-outang may, by the 
unnatural growth; the first growth from the bud is, I| power of external circumstances be brought within 
grant, of an astonishing vigour ; but we should no more | the circle of the human species? And the dilemma in 
regard this as an index of health or longevity than the | which we are placed is this: that if species are not thus 
physician would the hectic glow on the cheek of a con-| interchangeable, we must suppose the fluctuations of 
sumptive patient. The leaf falls; on the return of | which each species is capable, and which are apparently 
spring the growth is feeble, and the plant never re- indefinite, to be bounded by rigorous limits ; whereas, 
covers its pristine vigour. But the worst quality of this | if we allow such a transmutation of species, we abandon 
stock is its great excitability. The buds are developed | that belief in the adaptation of the structure of every 
2 ‘hickly and so rapidly that unless the plants are | creature to its destined mode of being, which not only 
4 a aS the stranger bud is soon starved ; and | most persons would give up with repugnance, but which 
teed On “apears reasonable that Roses will prove shorter | has constantly and irresistibly impressed itself on the 
ro ih ree than onany other. It may be useful | minds of the best naturalists as the true view of the 
; a small and delicate growers on bad soils. It may | order of the world. The question of the limited or un- 
ay ae Oo pot culture. In general it is a better | limited extent of the modifications of animals and 
oe oF the ee than the shy growers ; but where do plants has received full and careful consideration from 
Pa steg "ie to grow on the Dog-Rose or on their | eminent physiologists ; and in their opinions we find 
ed peek ‘ en, as to soils; in light soils, as far as|an indisputable preponderance to that decision which 
foi ration, .BOPVER, most kinds thrive better on | rejects the transmutation of species, and which accepts 
eir own re than on any stock, The Manetti being | the/former side of the dilemma ; namely, that the changes 
eeu y new is but little known, and those whoare | of which each species is susceptible, though difficult to 
ond o Te igh age may do well to try it, but the | define in words, are limited in fact. It may be con- 
present g peed in which it is held will, I fear, | sidered, then, as determined by the overbalance of phy- 
et ai ey Feeney ree William Paul, Nurseries, | siological authority, that there is a capacity in all species 
pe i er yi Koh _ | to accommodate themselves, to a certain extent, to a 
re ae Sarg Poesia of Waste Steam.—I used it | change of external circumstances ; this extent varying 
Binks anes mri. ad “a ave lately put up a small| greatly according to the species. There may thus arise 
Riera plan, LA e on at 18 feet each, upon Mr. changes of appearance or structure, and some of these 
and I erties ty) ane ind enough to show me his), | changes are transmissible to the offspring ; but the 
Tats hoe ne the steam into the boiler which | mutations thus superinduced are governed by constant 
aaa a4 ae oe we “ad at nights, and other times when | laws, and confined within certain limits. Indefinite 
thailen aut it arotts ave only to light a fire under the | divergence from the original type is not possible, and 
Beatie Alla top he Ae hot-water apparatus, | the extreme limit of possible variation may usually be 
one if seificg F a aie ae bottom heat at 85°, or | reached in a short period of time ; in short, species 
Sten Gerace : i pee t 4 Steam is in action, the |bave a real existence in nature, and a transmutation 
estos ‘sks lar y keeps the apparatus quite full of | from one to another does not exist.” W.B. B. 
be oblized b Be erat runs to waste; and Ishall| After-trealtment of Potatoes cut down by Frost.—My 
is aitel ic ro he in ee me if this distilled water | Potatoes were all cut down by frost on the 10th of May ; 
Rea gee 2 plants aca as if it is, I have a and when the leading shoots are destroyed, it is well 
Bilston [Yes] warm water always at hand. D. H.,| known that the whole of the buds or eyes below, which 
Disirabalion of S under other conditions would not have grown, start 
bet scum eae pe Water.—1 should recom-| into growth. The large quantity of shoots thus pro- 
gutta percha ee = - try either 3 or 1 inch| duced weakens and very much diminishes the crop. 
Rathore teed NBs Ww * is much cheaper than | With a view to induce the leading shoots to grow as 
= i pe a a hate hes which would only last | strongly as before, pull off all the small shoots which 
erent deal oe F ather hose, but it requires a | will separate freely, and allow only the strongest to 
mpl aece ia re rs attention to keep it in order, and| remain. Large fields of Potatoes might be thus 
pee sti te mA ~ pressure from | operated on by women and children, and it would be 
Siliioh vetted Wet ae eet—hbut t e gutta percha | found that the result would pay for the extra labour. 
Nor hie eae ay requires no care or attention, | I have left several alternate rows unpulled, and the 
gent 2 ns wee on igre Misia pr eee trees | difference between them and the pulled rows is very 
used ; and when itis put b ie when it is frequently | visible, although they have only been denuded of their 
anything to it. The ae ah Lake to do | branches about a week, The plan might be practised 
burst, and it appears = aT o a tu 18 has never | in regard to small whole tubers, which throw up many 
Soveiasedt., Drala ; good as when it was first |stems, The pulled up shoots have good roots, and 
ein od face Me: Tecommend a larger sized | might be used for filling vaeancies. I have planted a 
g inch, and if $ would he of sufficient size | row of them. James Cuthill, Camberwell, 
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Fortnum also exhibited a parasitic Gordius, which he 
had taken from a German specimen of Locusta 
biguttula, and also a parasitic dipterous larva from 
another locust, Mr. Douglas completed the reading of 
his memoir on Gelechia, enumerating 20 additional 
The President stated that the report of the 
committee appointed at the last meeting, to consider the 
prize Essays, sent in upon a genus of Tortricide, 
would be announced at the next meeting of the Society, 

June 3. — G. R. Wareruovusr, Esq., President, 
in the chair. The President announced that the Cu- 
ratorship of the Society had become vacant, by 
the resignation of Mr. F. Smith (to whom a vote of 
thanks had been passed by the Council), and that the 
situation would be filled up at the next meeting. Mr. 
J. F. Stephens exhibited specimens of the true Chryso- 
mela sanguinolenta of Linnzeus, from the north of 
Scotland, the species ‘known under that name in the 
2 Also specimens of the 
linear scale insect (Coccus linearis), which had de- 
Stroyed several trees of Ribes sanguineum in his 


Species. 


English cabinets being distinct. 


garden, and had now attacked the Apples and Almonds. 
Yr. 


Shepherd exhibited the rare Xylina conspicillaris 
from Darenth, and Mr. Bedell various micro-lepidop- 


tera, including Depressaria assimilella reared from the 
‘tips of Broom shoots, and Tortrix strobilella, from 
Spruce Fir cones. 


trees in his garden at Hammersmith. Also the curious 
cased larvze of a species of moth of the genus Astyages, 
which are at the present time doing much injury to the 
foliage of Pear trees in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick. Mr. S. Saunders read the de- 
Scriptions of several remarkable species of hymenoptera 
from Albania, and exhibited specimens illustrating the 
natural history of the little Crabronideous Rhopalum 
rafiventre, which burrows on Raspberry stems. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited the rare Lithocolletes teneila taken 
in plenty on the Hornbeam in Epping and Hainault 
forests, and Mr. S. Stevens specimens of Dryophilus 
anobioides and Hylurgus rhododactylus, which burrow 
in old Broom stumps. Also Fumea retiella, and a new 
British species of Dorytomus from Wimbledon Common. 
Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited leaves of Rhododendron 
Ponticum, gnawed in a remarkable manner by Otio- 
rhynchus sulcatus ; also some extremely interesting 
nests and cocoons from the banks of the river Amazon. 
Mr. F. Smith made some observations on the Pediculus 
melittze of Kirby, and on the young larvee of Meloe 
Prosearabzeus and violaceus and also exhibited three 
new British species of Nomada, Chrysis and Crabro, 
from the collection of Mr. Hewitson. ‘Mr. Yarrell read 
4 note on the entomological peculiarities of the island 
of Guernsey, and also stated the remarkable circum- 
stance that he had lately noticed that the temperature 
of the canal near Stockbridge, in Hampshire, was at 
least one degree colder than that of the adjacent river, 
but that notwithstanding, the May flies are always de- 


veloped in the canal several days earlier than in the 
river. 


Worton Cormacr, May 29. — Pansixs, —“T 7.” 
Several blooms of each, and well packed ; 38, style of 
optimus, and a considerable improvement upon it, 
having more ground colour ; 2, yellow ground, bronzy 
purple top petals, lower ones margined with same 
colour, bold eye, showing to great advantage : a fine 
flower for exhibition. Nos. 63, 43, 51, and 16, are no 
improvement on varieties already out. CINERARIAS.— 
©D. J.,” 10 flowers, Striking, circular, and with 
broad obtuse petals, white ground, deep blue tip and 
moderate-sized disk ; a useful flower. E. G. Hender- 
Son exhibited named varieties, Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
Lady Hume Campbell, and Madame Sontag, which 
were handed to Mr. Andrews to figure. Seven seed- 
lings of 1850 accompanied them, some of a very 
promising character ; 20, too small at present, but fine 
in form, white ground tipped with rosy lilac; 10, has 
also a similar ground colour, with heavy edge of deep 
rosy lilac, good size and shape ; 195, very bright blue, 
but not so good in form as is desirable ; 12, reddish 
purple of some promise. Of 192 and 199, both rosy 
lilac flowers, the former has the most good points. 
The deep bright blue is too small, and too starry. 
PELARGONIUMS.—A selection of single flowers was ex- 
hibited by Mr, Hoyle, of Reading, several of them 
possessing very great merit in form and colour ; these 
were arranged in a Pansy stand of 24, and a similar 
stand was filled from the Worton Cottage collection. 
Upon the merits and faults of both a very interesting 
conversation took place, evidencing the utility of these 
meetings. Mr. Stedman produced a two-year-old 
seedling of good habit, and a free bloomer, in colour 
reminding us of Foster's Sylph. Putoxes were 
received from Messrs, Garraway and Co., of Bristol. 
They consisted of four distinct varieties, in present, but 
not general cultivation ; Oculata, white with purple eye; 
Jarrattii, lilac with white eye ; Atropurpurea, crimson 
purple and dark eye ; and Leopoldiana, now common. 
All are well worthy of cultivation. Cacrus.—Mr. 
Hoyle presented a flower of a seedling Epyphyllum, 
form of Speciosissimum, large and handsome. Mr. 
Beck’s collection is now in full bloom, and makes a very 
fine display. 

June 5. — Tun: A bloom of Haward’s Mag- 
nificent, figured in a “Florist” for 1848, was sent, 
in order to prove the fidelity of the drawing, which 
it didmost satisfactorily, Catczonartas,— C, J.” sent 
“a ee number of single flowers, but they were 

elective in form, toa flat and too much indented, 


Mr. Westwood exhibited specimens 
of both sexes of the very rare Lyda fasciata, reared 
from the larvee, which feed in society on espalier Pear 


In colours, No. 12 is the most novel. “G.S:” the 
flowers forwarded under this signature were all go backs, 
““M. W.’s,” on the contrary, were of an excellent class, 
one was seleeted for Mr. Andrews to take a eoloured 
memorandum of. “W. W’s.” seedling, though pleasing, 
has no novelty init. Fucusras came from “ E. B., Deal ;” 
they were sadly bruised, but there appeared nothing 
novel, although possessing many points of excellence. 
Cinnranias.—“W.W.”’ All these flowers were perfectly 
dry and withered ; the one from “ G. S.” isa very pretty 
variety, clear white ground, with purple top and neat 
small disk, flower rather too small, Prtarconiums,— 
“ H., Cornwall,” three seedlings, too much bruised to 
speak of correctly, but evidencing much refinement and 
quality. ‘*M. W.’s” is a bright flower, but it had 
fallen to pieces, as had all the fancy varieties from 
“W.H.S. 3” the hot weather had oecasioned this no 
doubt, for they were capitally packed. Primura 
SINENSIS.—Two plants from “M.” were very good in 
colour for the time of year. No note accompanied 
them.— N.B. Two boxes from Deal cost 6d. 
“WwW. W.’s” Cinerarias 6d. The Censors protest 
against these charges. 


Rebiew, 

Six Lectures on Astronomy. By George Biddell Airy, 
Astronomer Royal. 8vo, pp. 247. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tue subject of astronomy not falling within the 
legitimate scope of a journal devoted to horticulture, 
we should not perhaps have brought the present volume 
before our readers, had it not been for the peculiar 
circumstances under which Mr. Airy’s lectures were 
delivered. 

Our readers may remember that between two and 
three years ago, there was established at Ipswich a 
museum for the express object of giving facilities for 
the study of natural history by the lower classes. 
(See the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1848, p. 35.) It was 
not intended, however, that a knowledge of natural 
history alone should be brought within the reach of 
the uneducated and the poor ; lectures on other scien- 
tifie subjects were promised, and in pursuance of that 
promise the Astronomer Royal, in the month of March 
1848, delivered a course of six lectures on astronomy. 
Those six lectures were taken down by short-hand 
writers at the time of their delivery, were afterwards 
revised by the lecturer, and have since been published 
by the directors of the Ipswich Museum, in the volume 
which is now before us. 

Of the lectures themselves we need say nothing ; the 
great reputation and well-known learning and ability of 
the lecturer were such as to ensure to his hearers an 
accurate and clear outline of the subject, with which he 
is so familiar. By the publication of these lectures, the 
directors of the museum have placed within the reach 
of those who had not the opportunity and advantage of 
being orally instructed, the best exposition that we have 
ever seen in any language of the great principles of 
the science of astronomy, and of the reasons on which 
our belief in them is founded. It is by such means 
as these that solid valuable information is best con- 
veyed to the public; it is only by the publication of 
good elementary works, of works cheap enough to enable 
an industrious poor man to purchase them, and simple 
enough to enable a person of ordinary intelligence, but 
without any previous knowledge of the subjects of which 
they treat, thoroughly to understand them, that know- 
ledge can be effectually diffused amongst the mass of 
English workmen. Had we more of such beoks as 
these we should no longer have people taking for 
granted everything a village schoolmaster may choose 
to say is true, we should no longer have men like the 
Astronomer Royal complaining of the first task imposed 
upon them of unteaching what has been taught; at 
present, however, it is necessary so to do, as the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Airy’s very first lecture shows. 

* I dare say everybody here, like myself, has in his 
time studied books containing measures—so many 
Barleycorns make an inch, so many inches make a foot, 
so many feet make a yard, &c,, as well as so many yards 
make a mile, and so many miles make a degree. But 
the publication in a book of measures of such an ex- 
pression as ‘69 miles make a degree’ is in the highest 
degree reprehensible, as giving false ideas on one of 
the most important expressions in science. No school- 
master ought to introduce books into his school, teaching 
that 69 miles make a degree. What do we mean bya 
degree? The use of the word degree is to define in- 
clination, and it ought to be looked upon as defining a 
measure of inclination only, and not a measure of 
length. If I had to describe the position of two arms 
of a pair of compasses, I should say they were inclined ; 
but the notion of their inclination is entirely different 
from the notion of a measure of length. But we want 
some means for describing how much these two arms 
are inclined. Now the method of deseribing how much 
these two arms are inclined is got at in this way: we 
use the word degree for a certain small inclination, such 
that if we first give one arm an inclination of one degree 
to the other, then incline it one degree further, then 
one degree in addition, and so on to 360 degrees, the 
arm will have gone through a whole circle of inclination, 
and will have returned back again to its first position. 
But these degrees, you will perceive, have nothing to do 
with lineal measures; they are inclinations and nothing 
else ; they have nothing more to do with lineal mea- 
sures than they have to do with pounds weight or 
pounds sterling,” 


After the above clear definition of what a degree 
really means, we wonder how long the poor and un- 
educated, and the well educated too, will be told that 69 
miles make a degree, that 90 degrees make a right 
angle, and be left to infer that a right angle consists of 
6210 miles ! 

The present lectures, with others of the same class, 
should be placed in all the reading rooms, which are 
gradually being formed throughout the country, and let 
not. gardeners and other students of natural history 
despise them as not bearing on their more immediate 
pursuits, for they will find, in Professor Airy’s words, 
“that their subjects are so closely connected, the habits 
of thought which they induce and the mode of treating 
them are so similar in many respects, that what applies 
to the one will ina great degree apply to the other.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Some Account of the Victoria Regia in its Native 
Waters.—“ We at length reached the igarape, and were 
at once gratified by seeing the Victoria growing by the 
opposite shore of the igarape itself. We were warned 
by the people not to go amongst the plants, as their 
prickles were venomous ; but I got both hands and feet 
considerably pricked without experiencing any ill effects. 
We were fortunate in finding the plant in good flower, 
but, according to the testimony of all at Santarem who 
have seen it, the leaves attain their greatest dimensions 
in the winter. Captain Hislop assures me he has seez 
many leaves 12 feet in diameter, whereas the largest 
we saw measured a very little above 4 feet across, and 
they were packed as close as they could lie, But I can 
easily conceive how, in the wet season, their dimensions 
should be considerably augmented, for whereas at 
present the plant is growing in less than 2 feet of water, 
in winter the igarape will be filled to its topmost banks, 
or at least 15 feet deeper than at present, while its 
breadth will also be greatly increased; so that the 
petioles of the Victoria, lengthening doubtless with the 
rise of the waters, will bring the leaves to a muck 
greater surface, on which they will have room to dilate 
to about twice their present size. The aspect of the 
Victoria in its native waters is so new and extraordinary, 
that I am at a loss to what to compare it. The image 
is not a very poetical one, but assuredly the impression 
the plant gave me, when viewed from the bank above, 
was that of a2 number of tea-trays floating, with here 
and there a bouquet protruding between them; but 
when more closely viewed,’ the leaves excited the 
greatest admiration, from their immensity and perfect 
symmetry. A leaf turned up suggests some strange 
fabric of cast-iron, just taken out of the furnace ; its 
colour, and the enormous ribs with which it is strength- 
ened, increasing the similarity. I could find no pros- 
trate trunk, as in the other Nymphzacez. The root is 
central, the thickness of a man’s leg, penetrating deep 
into the mud (we could not dig to the bottom of it with 
our trésados), and sending out fascicles of whitish 
radicles, about 25, from below the base of each petiole, 
the thickness of a finger and 2 feet or more in length. 
The radicles are imperforate, and give out here and 
there a very few slender fibres. From the same root I 
have seen flowers uniting the characters of Victoria 
regia and cruziana (of the latter I have only the brief 
description in Walpers), so that I can bardly doubt 
their being the same species, as had beex already more 
than suspected. The igarape, where we gathered the 
Victoria, is called Tapiruari, I had two flowers brought 
to me a few days afterwards from the adjacent lake, 
which seems to have no name but that of the sitios om 
its banks; Mr. Jeffreys has also brought me flowers 
from the Rio Arrapixuna, which runs into the Tabajoz 
above Santarem, and in the wet season unites the 
Tabajoz and Amazon. I have further information of 
its growing abundantly in a lake beyond the Rio May- 
aca, which flows into the Amazon some miles below 
Santarem. Mr, Wallace, who recently visited Monte 
Alegre, had a leaf and flower brought to him there; LE 
have seen a portion of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, 
I have correct intelligence of its occurring in the Ria 
Trombetas near Obidos, and in lakes between the rivers 
Tabajoz and Madeira, so that there can be no doubt of 
its being plentifully distributed throughout the whole of 
this region, both north and south of the Amazon.’ 
Mr. Spruce’s Voyage up the Amazon, in Hooker's 
Journal of Botany. 

Damaging Ornamental Trees.—At nisi prius the 
proprietor of a villa at St. John’s-wood lately brought 
an action of damages against a tenant who had lopped 
five trees of the Weeping Willow, Birch, Laburnum, 
and Acacia tribes, which stood between the villa and 
the high road, concealing the view between the two. 
The plaintiff estimated the deterioration of his property 
at 15s. a week on 3/., the whole amount of che rent, as 
the trees were of 20 years’ growth, and so much injured 
that 12 or 14 years would scarcely zestore them. Om 
the other hand evidence was led te show that 3/. a week 
were still asked for the villa, and that the pruning had 
not deteriorated the value of the property,—a nursery-~ 
man declaring that in two or three years the trees will 
be handsomer than ever they had been, The jury 
awarded 30/, damages. The Builder. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. : 
In addition to the ordinary routine of watering, 
syringing, and giving air, make it a point to enforce 
thorough cleanliness. in the houses, and amongst the 
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plants. Nothing conduces more to a disarrangement of 
the machinery than neglect on this point. The principal 
operations will be tying and cleaning. In tying or 
training plants, avoid formality ; study in your * mind’s 
eye” the form or habit which the plants would assume 
in their wild state, and let your training be directed to 
assist Nature, by giving support and symmetry of shape ; 
for instance, the Passionflower never displays itself to 
such advantage as when allowed to festoon itself 
gracefully from the roof of a lofty conservatory : and 
why? Because this is in accordance with the natural 
habit of the plant. If this principle be judiciously 
carried out, the plants will be always interesting, 
whether in or out of flower. Every individual will still 
be a perfect specimen of art, in the truest and most 
enlightened sense of the word ; as art will in this case 
have confined itself to that province in which it never 
offends, namely, that of aiding Nature in the perfect 
development of that infinite variety which is her 
universal characteristic. It is too much the prevailing 
taste to train all kinds of plants after two or three 
distinct models ; such as the conical, the hemispherical, 
the peltate, and the cylindrical ; and the nearer they 
are made to approach these set forms, the more perfect 
they are accounted. ‘The two first of these are the 
shapes in which shrubby and sub-shrubby plants are 
generally trained. An immensenumber of species has 
a natural tendency to assume one or other of these 
forms, and, in such cases, itis of course deserving of 
approbation to assist them in attaining it; but at the 
same time, we object to their specific peculiarities of 
habit being too much smothered by artistical clipping 
and tying. 1f we could understand the works of Nature 
thoroughly, we should see that the form, colour, size, 
texture, and habit of the flowers, leaves, and stems of 
every distinct species are admirably arranged in 
accordance with each other, so as to form one perfect 
whole ; and that if these relationships be altered or 
mutilated, the original design is lost, and the harmonious 
combination in a great measure destroyed. 


2 FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Grapes just colouring should be assisted by a high 
temperature in fine weather, accompanied, however, 
with abundance of air, and with a moderate fire heat in 
dull or cold weather. The greater part of the litter 
should now be removed from the front borders, leaving 
a little of the most decayed, to prevent too sudden a 
check, and _to be forked into the soil a week or two 
hence ; or if, as is commonly the case, the roots have 
entered it, it may be allowed to remain on the surface, 
instead of being forked in. In the late houses, where 
the fruit is just set, let it be the aim to preserve the 
health of the foliage, to which end, the atmosphere, 
which was kept dry during the setting of the flowers, 
should now be supplied abundantly with moisture by 
means of the syringe. Care should be taken to prevent, 
by the frequent use of sulphur, the establishment of red 
spider or other insects. When no plants are grown 
beneath the Vines, the laterals may be allowed to ex- 
tend themselves, so long as they do not by their 
Shade interfere with the action of the sun on the princi- 
pal leaves. Pay particular attention to the tying of the 
shoots in the direction which will afford them the best 
opportunity of a healthy development. PrAcH-HOUSES. 
—In the earliest house, as soon as the erop is gathered, 
the trees should be well washed with the engine, and 
syringed daily ; the hot-water pipes, and any part of the 
house which is exposed to the action of the sun, should 
be washed over with lime and sulphur, to keep down red 
spider ; and if the soil is ary it should be well watered. 
These directions are given with a view to preserve the 
leaves, and to keep the plants in a healthy steady grow- 
ing state as long as possible. By this means the plants 
accumulate an extra quantity of elaborated sap, and 
avoid the injury arising from the alternate checks and 
excitements which are generally experienced during 
autumn in our variable climate by plants which are al- 
lowed to go early to rest. 

_ FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Active measures should be taken to prevent the 
ravages of caterpillars, aphides, and other insects, 
which, if allowed to establish themselves unchecked, will 
soon do considerable damage. The best means of 
getting rid of caterpillars is by hand picking, and of 
other insects by means of the garden engine. Cater- 
pillars, however, are very numerous, and, unless active 
measures are taken to destroy them, they will soon do 
material injury to the flower-buds. Pinks should be 
propagated immediately ; it should not on any account 
be put off after the expanding of the first flower in each 
plant, and the only good reasons for waiting so long are 
to secure the correct labelling of the young plants and 
the selection of cuttings from the best varieties. If 
slippings are taken from the plants now they willstrike 
with much greater facility than either slippings or 
cuttings taken a month hence, besides having the ad- 
vantage of a longer season to establish themselves in 
before winter. Particular attention should be paid to 
the plants which were plunged in the reserve garden, to 
fill up any gaps which may occur during the early part 
of summer ; and if any more can be selected from the 
late spring stock, it should be done; as it is worth 
while to be ata little pains in keeping up a creditable 
display as late in the season as can be managed. As 

many of the fancy Pelargoniums are admirably adapted 
for planting in masses, attention should be paid thus 
early to their propagation, by those who possess only a 
few plants, that they may be able to make a creditable 
display next season. Amongst the most suitable va- 


tieties are Nosegay, Anais, Jehu Superb, Hero of 
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Surrey, Bouquet de Flore, &c. Shepherd’s Victoria is 
too delicate for out of doors, except in very favourable 
situations. Dashing rains quite disfigure the flowers of 
it and some few others, which are very beautiful in the 
greenhouse, but whose flowers are wanting in texture 
to stand the storms. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

If it is the desire of the cultivator to carry out the 
principle of pruning with the finger and thumb, instead 
of with the knife, he must now be very active. To 
allow wood to be produced, which must not only be cut 
away again, but which, during its growth, is materially 
damaging the portion which is to remain, carries with 
it the appearance of very bad management to every re- 
flecting mind. Thin the young shoots which have been 
thrown up by the Raspberry stools, leaving from three 
to six of the best, according to their strength; these 
will form fine strong canes to form arches with, or to 


tie to rails, at the next winter pruning. Any young 
shoots coming up at a distance from the old stools may 
be left to form plants, which may be taken up in winter 
to furnish new plantations, if such are likely to be re- 
quired. Caterpillars on Gooseberry or Currant trees 
should be destroyed by hand picking, or by dusting the 
trees with a little quick-lime. The cleanest way of pro- 
ceeding is to dissolve some lime in water, and after 
allowing it to subside, to syringe the trees with the 
clear liquid. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

The beauty of the Tulip is now fast passing away, 
and, as soon as the petals drop, we would advise the 
capsule (or seed vessel) to be broken off, unless seed is 
required. When this is removed, the foliage sooner 
becomes yellow, and their taking up is expedited. We 
do not like bulbs as they are ripening to be exposed to 
soaking, heavy rains ; for our experience tells us that 
it is detrimental rather than otherwise. Where the 
amateur has an awning over his bed, it will be better 
to remain on until the roots are taken up. CARNATIONS 
AND Prcorees.—Examine the points of the shoots which 
are spindling for bloom, They are often attacked with 
aphis or green-fly ; 2 camel-hair brush is perhaps the 
best thing to remove them with ; a man will look over 
a large stock in a few hours. Water well ; when ap- 
plied, let the mass of soil in each pot be thoroughly 
soaked. Great care also must be taken in tying up the 
spindles; they must not be drawn too close, but room 
allowed for them to elongate. Weak liquid manure in 
damp weather will be highly beneficial. PotyantHusEs 
are apt to suffer at this time of the year from the action 
of the sun; calico, tacked on light deal frames, makes 
an efficient shelter; when this is not attended to, the 
red spider will make great havoc with them. PInKs.— 
Give liquid manure, remove superfluous pods, and, 
when forward enough, secure the pods retained with a 
small ligature. Danuias will be all the better for 
copious waterings ; place the sticks to which they are 
to be attached immediately. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

All crops, which it is an object to bring to a high 
state of perfection in a short space of time, as early 
Peas, Cauliflowers, &c., will be considerably benefited 
by being watered with liquid manure ; first loosening 
the surface of the soil with a fork, to allow the liquid to 
permeate the mass more thoroughly, and at the same 
time to produce a surface less favourable to evapora- 
tion. Another advantage arising from frequently stirring 
the soil, is in its allowing a freer action of sun and air, 
and at the same time the growth and increase of worms 
will be prevented. Advantage should be taken of all dull 
and showery weather to prick out young seedlings of 
Celery, Cabbages, &c., into nursery beds, and to trans- 
plant the strongest plants of earlier sowings into their 
proper places, Basil, Savory, Tomatoes, and other 
things raised in hotbeds, should now be transplanted, 
Continue to sow Peas, Broad and Kidney Beans, in suc- 
cession, as soon as those of the last previous sowing 
appear above ground. Peas of former sowings must be 
furnished with stakesassoonasthey appear above ground, 
taking care that stakes of the requisite height are used 
in all cases. As soon as they have grown within a few 
inches of the tops of the stakes, the tops of the plants 
should be pinched off. Do not allow any crops which 
are cultivated for the sake of their roots or leaves to 
run into flower or seed, as Onions, Spinach, Parsley, 
Rhubarb, Lettuce, &e. Let the whole energy of every 
plant be directed, if possible, to the perfect develop- 
ment of that part for which it is cultivated, whether it 
be leaf or fruit; and any plants which have passed the 
stage in which they are useful should be immediately 
removed. The early grown crops of Parsley now re- 
quire thinning ; for the present it will be sufficient to 
leave them about 4 inches asunder, retaining the finest 
curled ones; as the plants increase in size, the inter- 
mediate ones may be cut away as they are required for 
use. Radishes and Lettuces should now be sown on 
very rich moist ground ; but, if the soil is of a hot and 
sandy nature, it will be better to cultivate these salads 
under the shade of a north wall during the summer. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending June 6, 1850, 
‘as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BAROMETER. 
May and Of the Air. 


Ofthe Earth, | wij ‘ 
June. ee | Wind. 


1 foot)2 feet 
Min. Max.| Min. Mean deep. | deep. 
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Friday... 31/19 
Satur... 1/20 
Sunday . 2}2)) % 
Monday 3/4 
Tues. .. 4/93 
Wed. .. 5/24 
Thurs,... 6/95) 


“30.73 | 30.000 | 74.1 


| Average..,. 58.7 | 531 | 56.4 


CHRONICLE. 


[JunE 8, 


May 31—Fine; slightly clouded at night, 

June 1—Very fine; clear. 1 
2—Clear; slightly clouded; very fine; clear and cold at night.. 
3—Slight dry haze; fine; air excessively dry; clear and cold. 
4—Fine; very fine; air still excessively dry; slightly clouded. 
5—Fine, with d. wight haze; sultry; cloudy. 
6—Overcast; rain commenced at I r.m.; showery. 

Mean temperature of the week, equal to the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending June 15, 1850. 


me 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred om the 
and 13th, 1842—therm, 90 deg.; and the lowest on loth, 1841—therm. 36 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

To oun CoRRESYONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

Back Numsenrs: Full price will be given for Numbers 29, 46, 
and 47, for 1848. 

Cuiswick Freres: A Country Reader. May we beg of you to 
consult the weekly advertisements, The next is July 13—and 
then they end. 

@uAss: Wischead. There is no room to doubt the excellence of 
Hartley’s patent rough plate. See some correspondence 
about it in another column, 

Graves: AB, Your Grapes split because they receive more sap 
than they can hold; so of the Melons, The cause may 
either that the skin does not grow fast enough, owing to 
injury inflicted upon it, or that sap is poured into the fruit in 
undue quantity. 

Guano Water: Norwood. Half-a-pint of guano dissolved in 
6 or § gallons of water, and applied as circumstances required, 
has been found of service to many kinds of flowers; but, as 
we stated last week, no fixed rule of application can be given ; 
for what suits one kind of plant might kill another. As to 
vegetables which are wanted to grow quickly, you can hardly 
go wrong with them, Of course they will take stronger doses 
than flowers.t 

Insects: S RF. The Julus sent is one of the larger and rarer 
of the British species, but it came crushed to pieces. The 
volumes of British insects in Jardine’s “ Naturalist’s Li- 
brary,” with Westwood’s ‘ Entomologist’s Text-book,” will 
most probably answer your wants. W. .—Mediensis. The insects 
sent are the common cockroach. Place basins on the floors 
at night, with a bit of bread in each, and some rags round it, 
to enable them to creep up. The smooth surface of the 
basins will prevent them crawling out again, and they must 
be scalded to death in the morning. Poisoned wafers, and 
such like nostrums, are useless. 1V.—A BR 7. Thanks for 
your notes on the Gordii, they shall be borne in mind, W.— 
HRB. The insects which have done so much injury to the 
buds of your (and most other persons’) Roses this year, are a 
species of Weevil, Otiorbynchus tenebricosus. The best 
plan for their destruction is to spread a cloth under the trees 
at midnight, when they are feeding, and then shake the trees, 
when the beetles will fall to the ground, and must be de- 
stroyed. W. 3 

Names oF Puanrs: Diss. A white variety of Orchis Morio.— 
—T D. Wretched fragments of some Hyoscyamus, perbaps 
H, aureus.—IV M. Silver weed, Potentilla anserina. It may 
be killed. if continually pulled up as it reappears.—W dD. 
Hibbertia volubilis.—L N Rk. Geranium pyrenaicum.—Anon, 
Epidendrum alatum.—J W. Your letter contained nothing 
more than a morsel of a leaf secured by 4 piece of stiff 
paper. Whatever you may have intended to send must have 
escaped, 

Daaier : Clergyman. Feed it on soaked bread and Hemp-seed ; 
but Hemp-seed of itself will do.t 

Paxron’s CoTTAGEss’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. 

Peacu TREES: A Young Sub, Curl is caused by cold and damp. 
Yours is caused by cold, damp, and mildew. Sulphur will 
kill the last, shelter in time will prevent the first. 

Porators : 4 Country Curate. Your Potatoes are suffering from 
a well known disease called in Cornwall “ Bobbin Joan.” 
The cause is unknown; but is supposed to be parental 
debility. A 

Rugat Cuemistry, by E. Solly, price 4s. 6d., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, may be had of all booksellers, and at 
the Office of this Paper. 

Tue TREE Rose: W D. At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced from 4s, 6d, to 
8s, 6d., post free; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-oftice order being sent to James Matthews, at the Office 
of this Paper. 4 

Waut PLANTs : Citizen, All Sedums and all Alpine Saxifrages 
will do equally well for your dwarf stone wall which is built 
without mortar; but they ought to be planted in a mixture 
of clay and cowdung, or they will never make a start, Take 
all the sorts you can procure. “ 

Misc: J S. Apply to Dr. Newington. See advertisement in 
another column.—@ F P. If Seakale be not cut before it is 
too far advanced for use, the plants should not be cut down, 
for they will be stronger for the next season by allowing 
them to remain uncut. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 


BreconrA: Anon. A good addition to this useful tribe of 


lants.* 

CALCEOLARIAS : Salopian. All prettily spotted varieties ; but 
none of them equal to kinds already in cultivation.*—M B. 
The above remark also applies to your seedlings. We must 
have something more distinct and better formed.*—A &, 
Shrivelled up when received, but apparently worthless.* 

Crnerazias: S W. No improvement on kinds already in cul- 
tivation.*—Z7 M. a and e are the best, and the white may be 
worth growing, for pure whites are scarce; put they are all 
short-coming in the properties essential to a good florist 
flower.* ‘ 

Mimo.uses: A C, The orange seedling in the way of formosa 
elegana is well worth growing. The others are inferior to 
your seedling raised some time ago, called ruberrimus, 
which is one of the best Mimuluses in cultivation.* 

Panstzs: JN, Boston, The sulphur-coloured flower has yellow 
under the eye, and the eye of the white ground flower joins 
the margin ; therefore both are useless as show flowers. The 
dark seedling is much the best ; but it has some defects, as 
serrated edges and long, &e.* i, ’ 

Puioxes: 4 C. “Splendens » ig uncommonly like “‘ Madame 
Celeste,” a variety ‘sent out” by Messrs. Henderson last 


* 

WALLrLOWER ! J C. Your double, dark (nearly black) Wall- 
flower is handsome, and well worth cultivating.® — 

** Ag usual, many communications have been received too 

“late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of W 
interesting contributions is still delayed. 
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<ORN MANURE FOR Meier de BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &. 
[HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
‘success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guapo, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
er acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 

houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars,  Epwaxp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
. £10 0 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ae F 0 
Clover Manure, do. 4. ves es ll 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do, ei dl sayy bap ae 700 
ed of Lime an tenebertet sere 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 

Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE, 
W ILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’a prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Winu1aMm E, 
REnNDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth, 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
sultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
‘»forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
ForHeEsrGitt, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GinBs, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
-can place implicit confidence, ANTONY GisBs and Sons, 


CORN MANURE. 
LASHFIELD’S PATENT COPROS.—A new Ma- 
nure for Corn and other Crops, containing Ammonia, 
Phosphate of Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Silicate of Potash, 
_&c, Price, delivered alongside a vessel, or any Wharf in 
London, 8/. per ton. Itis sold in a finely-ground dried powder, 
by the Patentee, at No. 3, New London-street, Mark-Jane, 
‘London. 
Superphosphate of Lime, Gypsum, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Sulphate, and Nitrate of Soda. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
HE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND is desirous of receiving TENDERS from 
Tnnlaevers x gihers,, nd supply 2, COL? DINNER for 900 
ersons, in the Society’s Pavilion x 
TSUN OF Sake 1s60. y at Exeter, on THoRsDAyY, the 
Printed Forms of Tender will be delivered or forwarded on 
application to the Secretary; and they must be filled up and 
returned to him, at the House of the Society (No. 12, Hanover- 
square, London), on or before Tuesday, the 18th of June; the 
“Society not binding itself to take the lowest Tender. 
By Order of the Council, 
London, June 5, 1850. James Hupson, Secretary, 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS 
RRenaeoke, June 12—Agricultural Society of England. 3 
GEV NS .—  13—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
= EDNESDAY, — 19—Agricultural Society of England. 

HUBSDAY, —  20—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


_ Tae Parize-Lisr or Tue Brrmincuam anv Miptanp 
Counties’ Exurition or Far Catrzz, Sueep, Pics 
AnD Poutrry for 1850 is now out, and competitors 
who propose entering into this honourable and 
friendly rivalry may be glad to know that the 
scheme is to be had on application to Mr. J. B. 
Wricnt, the Hon. Sec., who has already done so 
much for the Exhibition since the first idea of it was 
entertained, to the credit of himself and the thank- 
ful satisfaction of all partics who have come into 
intercourse with him. But we do not propose at 
Present to meddle with the quadrupeds, although 
if the pigs be as good this year as they were last, 
they alone will give a high character to the show. 
The Birmingham meeting takes place at much about 
the same time with that of the Smithfield Club : 
but London and Birmingham are surely far enough 
apart to avoid all clashing of the interests of the two 
shows, while the railway quite puts it into the 
power of whoever requires to see both, to gratify the 
desire with ease. The ptinciple of competition 
amongst the cattle is different at these two meetings ; 
one running breed against breed without distinction, 
‘the other only allowing specimens of each breed to 
compete with those of their own kind. As to the 
Tespective merits of these plans, good authorities 
are not agreed; but we may believe that in each 
Association are to be found men of sufficient candour 
to adopt that system which, after a separate trial of 
a year or two, shall be found to work in decidedly 
the best manner. At least there is ample room 
for the present, for both shows to go on progressing 
without injury to each other. 

But the poultry department is our immediate con- 
7 c ad the name of his Royal Highness Prince 

BERT has been added asa patron to the Birming- 


ham Poultry Prize List, as well as to those for the 
animals, and we may now, therefore, hope to see a 
few lots from the royal aviaries, as some were last 
year exhibited from the Prince’s farm. Indeed, it 
was believed at the time, that but for the adverse 
circumstance of the death of the late Qurrn Dowacrr, 
the Exhibition would have been honoured with the 
presence of the Prince Consort. 

Now is the time when poultry matters are in 
their highest activity, and therefore a perusal of the 
Prize List will opportunely suggest the plans which 
it will be most desirable to lay out for success. 
One thing should be remembered, which is, to keep 
a correct poultry stud-book. In one of the best and 
most generally admired classes, namely, 14.—“ For 
the best pen of six Chickens (of many different 
breeds) of 1850”—it is required that “ the age of the 


specimens exhibited in this class must be accurately 
stated, viz., the day on which they were hatched.” 
The amount of money to be awarded has been con- 
siderably increased, although the former prizes were 
found to be sufficiently stimulant. But two honorary 
rewards have been added, which will cause no little 
excitement among the exhibitors, and no small 
difficulty to the judges, whose anxieties increase as 
they find lots, of high merit, running each other 
closely, and who perhaps would be thankful to be 
spared this further responsibility. The task is 
almost as hard as the Choice of Hercules. 

“The large Silver Medal will be awarded as an 
additional prize for the best pen of Fowl in the 
Exhibition, to be selected from the prize Fowl ex- 
hibited in the first 13 classes. 

“‘ The small Silver Medal will be awarded as an 
additional prize for the best pen of Chickens in the 
Exhibition, to be selected from the prize Fowl in 
Class 14.” ° 

So, thos¢ who mean to bear the bell, and take 
supreme rank above even the successful exhibitors, 
must immediately collect their materials, and go to 
work, The chance is that whose destiny it is to 
rise, créme de la créme above all, have already 
steamed up their incubators (Gallinaceous, Anserine, 
or Cantelonian) to the hatching-fever temperature. 

One regulation on the list shows the liberality of 
the committee more, we fear, than their prudence 
or caution. “Cottagers may compete in any of the 
poultry classes without subscribing.” Gentlemen 
who have been connected with provincial Horticul- 
tural Shows in populous districts will easily pro- 
phesy what will be the result of this. Much 
future perplexity might perhaps have been spared 
by inserting a definition of the term “cottager ;” 
though we hold it would have been far better to 
offer liberal encouragement to cottagers, in a class 
by themselves, strictly defined. No fowl-dealer, 
small farmer, gentleman’s servant, game-keeper, &c., 
or person whose rent exceeds (the maximum to be 
stated) —J. a-year, ought to be allowed to exhibit as 
a cottager ; and a certificate should be required from 
the clergyman of the parish, or some other respect- 
able referee, that the birds had been seen in his 
possession for such and such a time previously. 
But as the rule stands, a troop of cottagers may 
invade the Exhibition, each one coming from 

‘A cottage with a double coach-house ; 
A cottage of gentility!” 

And instead of manifesting the “ Pride which apes 
humility,” may prefer to enact the comedy of “ He 
or She stoops to Conquer,” and sweep away the 
best of the prizes. Who is not a cottager, if the 
resident tenant of a cottage be not one ?—whether 
it stand as a lodge at a nobleman’s park-gate, or 
belong to the class styled ornée, or be bond fide a 
poor labouring man’s home. “ But why attach so 
much importance to such things as mere poultry ? 
We can understand the use of encouraging the 
aiming at perfection in such substantial suppliers of 
food and clothing as are the cattle, the sheep, and 
the pigs; but the fowls are of so little value, and, 
in point of quality, are already as good as can be 
desired.” 

If their individual value is trifling, their numbers 
are, not infinite, but certainly incalculable, and the 
rule of multiplication will demonstrate that the 
aggregate is of great importance. The merits of our 
ordinary run of poultry are, we admit, considerable, 
but they are diverse ; and the use of such Meetings 
as that expected in Birmingham is to help poultry- 
keepers to get exactly what they want, and that the 
best of its kind. Thus, if you require chickens, 
you will be disappointed to get nothing but eggs 
from your home farm, all summer long ; and, on 
the contrary, if your cook keeps calling out for 
“eggs, more eggs!” you will be annoyed to be over- 
swarmed with chickens only. And of each kind of 
produce there are various grades suited for a special 
set of consumers more than for any others. At 
Birmingham a sight, at least, and a clear idea of 
these diversities among fowls will be to be obtained, 
to say nothing of the ocular proof of how much 
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beauty may be made to consist with usefulness, and 
homely merits with the gratification of taste. An 
extract from a friend’s letter will show that some 
leading standard exhibition to assist in making a 
selection of the best poultry, is, just now, really 
wanted. 

“96th April, 1850. At —— I went to the 
Duke’s private farm to see the poultry there, and 
was very much disappointed to find a perfect 
mongrel breed. He had one or two very good game 
hens, what we call the black-breasted red, but 
nothing else worthy of notice; in fact I have not 
seen any good poultry in the whole county. There 
were one or two good specimens of the golden 
pheasant (spangled Hamburgh or copper moss) 
hens; but the most common kind is a sort of 
speckled fowl, brown and grey, with a little tuft on 
the head.” 

It would be a breach of confidence to name either 
the county or the noble Duke that are thus unfor- 
tunately below par in respect to the feathered 
portion of their live stock. His Grace is a noble- 
man of cultivated taste and acknowledged liberality, 
and should these columns meet his eye, as is very 
possible, he may perhaps be led to inquire into the 
condition and merits of his own stud oi fowls, and 
those of his tenantry and neighbours, and think 
whether there will be any harm in extending a 
little patronage to, and deriving a little benefit from, 
the Birmingham Exhibition of next December. 


Ir will be seen from the advertisement in another 
page, that the Great Annual Cattle Show of the 
Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland 
will take place at Cork on the 24th and 25th of 
July, in the week after the meeting of the English 
Agricultural Society at Exeter. Implements and 
stock can be transmitted, free by steam, from the 
ports of London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Bristol, 
and Liverpool, an advantage which will, no doubt, 
be widely made use of—so that this meeting promises 
to be one of the most interesting and useful that has 
yet taken place under the auspices of the Society. 

The three national societies have this year so 
timed their annual meetings that a visitor may attend 
them all: Exeter, Cork, and Glasgow may thus be 
visited in succession during three successive weeks ; 
and we have no doubt that many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded of inspecting 
the bright page of agriculture in each of the three 
divisions of the country. 


ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND, AS REGARDS 
THE PRODUCE OF MEAT. 

Ir will be our first duty to compare Grass and arable 
land in reference to our particular subject. But I 
must confess that it will not be any result to which that 
comparison may lead that will justify or condemn the 
continuance of the former. It is the value of the /ree 
produce—the worth of the remainder after all outgoings 
have been deducted from the gross returns of che land, 
except those for division between the only parties 
immediately concerned in the proposition, that will 
determine whether the condition to which those are 
owing shall continue, And it mast be confessed that 
over a large extent of good land now in pasture, the 
deduction on account of labour is so small, and the gross 
produce so considerable, that neither landlord nor 
farmer has any interest in breaking them up. Land 
yielding 12 or 15 tons of green food per acre yearly 
without any labour but that of repairing the fences 
which divide it, destroying the Docks and the Thistles 
which invade it, and supplying manure to maintain it, is 
producing more at less expense than perhaps it could 
do in any other condition. It is not in such cases as 
this, then, that our comparison must be made : there ts 
much poor pasturage in the country, which lies never- 
theless under a climate proper for arable farming; and 
it is about this that the question obtains. 

Tiere is no doubt that over much of this which, 
though drained, would not yield 30 tons of green food 
per acre, in four years, an equal quantity might, if it 
were properly cultivated, be obtained in Turnips and 
Clover, with probably 2 tons of straw and 60 or 70 
bushels of grain in the same time. Grass is probably 
more nourishing per ton than Turnips ; but when the 
one is consumed in all weathers by unsheltered animals, 
and the other in well-bedded houses, it may be doubted 
whether the resultant produce of meat may not be about 
the same in either case—with a clear balance of course 
of so much grain as food for man in fayear of arable 
culture. But this matter requires a dctailed estimate, 
and this I shall endeavour to give, merely premising 
that the above figures are not given without reason ; as 
on the farm [ write from, t&ree quarters of which were 
formerly Grass, a stock of about 40 head of oxen fatten- 
ing to 60 or 70 stones, and between 200 and 300 sheep 
fattening to 24 lbs, a quarter, with 50 or 60 pigs, are 
now kept during winter, and about half those numbers 
during summer, where formerly a herd of 25 cows and 
about 20 yearling and 2-year-old heifers, with a few 
pigs, were maintained in store condition ; while, in 
addition to the above, the land now permits an annual 
sale off it of about 4000 bushels of Wheat. 

Grass-land worth 30s. per acre of annual rent may be 


——— 
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supposed to yield 8 tons of Grass per acre per annum ; 
and this may be believed able, by careful consumption, 
to produce 9 imperial stones of beef ; or at 6d. per lb. a 
money value per acre of 18/, 18s, in six years. 
The same land, broken up, would under good manage- 
ment, yield during— 
The Ist year 25 cwt. of Wheat-straw 
2d 24 tons of Mangold Wurzel 
3d 25 ewt. of Wheat-straw 
4th 18 tons of Swedish Turnips 
5th 20 owt. of Barley-straw 
6th 10 tons of Clover 


Or 52 tons of green food, and 34 tons of litter, in six 
years, beside the produce of grain. Of course it is easy 
80 to state figures as to arrive at any result that may 
be desired ; but |in the above I have gone upon what 
TI believe to be reasonable data, viz : 

That 24 or 25 ewt. of hay is a probable produce from 

land of such value ; 

That hay is one-fifth or more of the Grass from 

which it is made ; 

That the growth of aftermath is to the growth up to 

hay harvest as 1 to 3 on such land. 

We, know from experience that Turnips consumed 
without any artificial food, as it is called, given with 
them, will not generally yield more than I lb. of beef or 
mutton for every 150 lbs. of green food; and giving 
Grass credit for a little more nourishment than this, 
we have assumed that 140 lbs. of it will yield the same 
meat.* On the side of arable land, again, I have stated 
amounts of produce which from several years’ experi- 
ence I know to be probable. The 52 tons of green 
food (supposing the straw to be all used as litter) will 
on the above datum yield 776 lbs. of beef, and this at 
6d. per pound is worth 19/. 8s., an amount rather 
larger than that which was the whole return from the 
Grass, while here we have, in addition, the produce of 
three crops of grain. Whether the whole extra expense of 
this mode of managing the land will be more than paid 


devote himself than this. If a cultivation of this kind 
would pay, it would be a source of immense wealth in 
many parts of Ireland, where waste-land reclamation 
proceeds so slowly mainly because of the unprofitable- 
ness of corn-cultivation under their watery skies. The 
results of our first estimate, therefore, must be the 
standard with which to compare the productiveness of 
Grass, and it has been seen that the former, besides the 
large crops of grain on the arable land, yields more 
meat than the latter. The conclusion which therefore 
seems to be unavoidable is, that in cases when equal 
skill and care have been brought to bear both on arable 
and pasture farming, the latter might be converted 
without diminishing, and probably with an increase to 
the national supply of animal food. What other adyan- 
tages would follow the breaking up of poor Grass-lands 
have already been considered in this Journal. English 
Agricultural Society’s Journal. 


TOWN SEWERAGE. 

Puptic attention has been once more directed to the 
economical and sanitary importance of the sewage of 
towns by a paper from his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
read at a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
by Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey. 

The sewage of towns is important in two points of 
view. Where large populations are gathered together, 
as in our modern towns and cities, it becomes an object 
of the first importance to get rid of the filth and refuse 
of all kinds in as summary a manner as possible. For 
this purpose no better arrangement has hitherto been 
devised than was adopted in ancient Rome, or perhaps 
in cities still older. In Rome, the Cloaca maxima, or 
main sewer, after the lapse of 20 centuries, still in part 
accomplishes for modern Rome what its builders be- 
lieved to be necessary for the ancient city. Then, as 
now, the only object aimed at with regard to the sewage 
was to get rid of it as speedily as possible ; the more 


by this extra produce is hardly within the province of 
this inquiry, We may now suppose another case— 
that of arable land wholly devoted to meat-producing 
crops, and it may be supposed to yield thus : 

ay year 26 tons of Mangold Wurzel 


30 cwt. of Bean-straw, and 
34 bushels of winter Beans, harvested in time for 


quickly this was effected, and every improvement in the 
arrangement of the sewers to effect this purpose, being 
justly considered to be the best possible means for se- 
curing the public health. To obtain this important 
blessing, we are, however, at present sacrificing an 
enormous quantity of valuable manure. At the same 


Rye to be sown, which would yield 

12 tons of green food in the following May, to be 
succeeded by Rape, yielding 

16 tons in November 

30 ewt. of Barley-straw, and 

48 bushels of Barley 

20 tons of Swedish Turnips 

30 cwt. of Pea straw, and 

32 bushels of Peas; the land then to be thoroughly 
tilled for the following Mangold crop, 

Here we have 26 tons of Mangold Wurzel 


a Turnips 


Or in all 74 tons of green food 
And 30 ewt. of Bean straw 
30 ,, Barley 
30 4, Peas 


Or in all 4} tons of straw. 
And 34 bushels of Beans 
4 


32 
Or in all about 3 tons of grain, 


The average produce per acre of the different crops 
is put higher now than before, as every farmer will 
admit that under such circumstances (all the produce 
being converted into manure) it ought. Now, if an ox 
consume lewt. of Turnips daily, in the above case he 
will need to eat 5 lbs. of grain and use 8 lbs. of litter 
daily, in order that all may be finished together. The 
straw will be little enough, but oxen fattening to 7 ewt. 
will fare well on the food : they will pay at least 5s. a 
week upon it, i.e. 5s. for every 7 ewt. of roots and 35 lbs. 
of grain; and the stock of food would at these rates 
keep 4 oxen for 50 weeks, yielding a money return of 
about 50/. from the sale of the meat produced. Accord- 
ing to this, about 87. 10s. per acre is the highest produce 
of meat from land of the quality named; and 
whether that, taking the large labour of crops into 
account, is a profitable produce does not appear. But | 
we may suppose a third method of cultivation in which 
the produce, summer and winter, is fed upon the land 
by sheep, and the following amount of the several crops 
may be expected : 


ist year 20 tons of early Turnips, followed b ieldi 
we y ups, followed by Rye, yielding 


2a 12 tons of green food, foll b ielding i 
November Beara ae i Gary 


16 tons of Rape 


26 tons of Mangold Wurzel, followed by Vetches 


16 tons of Vetches, consumed in time to sow Italian 
Rye-grass 
§ tons of Rye-grass, followed by 

20 tons of Swedish Turnips 

6th 20 tons of Belgian Carrots 


Here we have a gross produce of 138 tons of green 
food in six years, which at 1 1b. from every 150 would 
yield 2060 lbs. of meat, or 51/. 10s. worth per acre in 
six years ; rather more than in the former case. The 
two latter cases are not Ukely to be generally adopted 
until long experience shai have determined their | 
profitableness : and to no subject, we are convinced, | 
could an agricultural experimenter more usefully 


* The best grazing land in Lincolnshire we are told on first- 
rate authority will, under the best circumstances, feed an ox 
and a sheep from New May-day till Old Michaelmas. The 
former will gam 20 stones, or 280 lbs., and the latter 10 Ibs. a 
qr., or 40 lbs. in the time. The acre will thus yield 320 lbs. of 
meat, Its produce of Grass may be 16 tons—perhaps more, 
This is 1]b. of meat for every cwt. of Grass, but we must 
remember that the Grass of such land differs from the average 


time that we are ransacking the globe for the dung of 
sea birds, we are losing thousands of tons per annum of 
a substance nearly as valuable as guano, and that, too, 
at our very doors. Still, though we are perfectly aware 
of this, no means have hitherto been devised which 
would at the same time avoid this waste and secure our 
health from injury. 

The plan which Prince Albert suggests is a modifica- 
tion of the cesspool (in use in many parts of London, 
and nearly universally in Paris), into which the drain- 
age of each house is collected, so that the solid matters 
settle to the bottom, and the watery part is carried off 
by the usual drains. The objection to this arrangement 
is, that under each house is placed a mass of putrifying 
matter, which must prove a hotbed of disease and death. 

The proposed plan in some respects obviates this dif- 
ficulty. It is proposed bya simple filtering apparatus 
to retain the solid matter of the sewage water, and to 
allow the liquid part at once to run off. The filter is 
to consist of a tank with a perforated false bottom, 
upon which the filtering medium is to be laid. The 
sewage water is to be admitted below the false bottom, 
the conducting pipe being so arranged that the water 
shall rise up through the bottom by pressure, and pass 
off into the drain. Charcoal, gypsum, and burnt clay 
are recommended to be used as filtering substances for 
placing in the perforated bottom. 

We leave to more experienced hands in such matters 
the discussion as to the cost of affixing such an apparatus 
to a modern dwelling house. Our reason for meddling 
with the question is its importance to agriculture, on 
which no greater boon could be conferred than the 
solution of this vexed question. 

In Paris the contents of the cesspools are lifted out 
by properly constructed pumps, and conveyed away in 
covered carts to a manufactory at some distance, where 
they are emptied into immense shallow reservoirs. 
After standing to settle, the liquid part is run off, and 
the solid matter is then dried and carried to all parts of 
the kingdom under the name of “poudrette.” The 
proposed filter avoids one part of the evil attendant on 
the Parisian method, as the conducting pipe acts as a 
most effectual stench trap. But at the same time we 
greatly fear that the difficulty of clearing it out, and 
the expense of the filteriug medium, will prove a 
serious drawback. Besides, the substance obtained, by 
being mixed with the charcoal or gypsum, will also be 
of less value than the “ poudrette.” 

These are the difficulties which beset the subject. 
Of the value of the sewage of towns to agriculture there 
cannot be a question ; but to secure it, by means of 
cesspools or filters, it is of the highest importance to 
prove to the householder that he will receive interest 
for the money he may expend in the construction of 
the necessary apparatus, As a farmer, I would not 
consider the contents of one of these filters worth more 
than 7s. or 8s. a ton on the spot, in the state in which 
they would be removed from the tank. This price does 
not leave much margin for profit on the outlay neces- 
st for the adaptation of the arrangement to a dwelling 

Ouse, 

lf anything like a correct estimate could be formed 
of the value of what is, by our present arrangements, 
annually lost to agriculture, the importance of the 
question, in a national view, would at once be evident 


on the quality as well as the quantity of its produce, 


to everyone, The present age presents the singular 
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anomaly of the English farmer seeking his fertilisers 
from the further ends of the globe, and yet, at the same 
time, unable to obtain any benefit from thousands of 
tons of a valuable manure, which at present is only 
devoted to the pollution of every navigable stream in 
the country. 

It is hoped that this paper by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert will at least have the merit of calling 
attention to this important question—a question im- 
volving the health of the community, and the prosperity 
of agriculture is not unworthy of the attention of any 
person, however important his situation, and now that 
such an example has been set, good results are sure to 
follow. 

The “ sewage of towns” and its application to agri- 
culture is a question we would recommend to the atten- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society, as a most appro- 
priate subject for a prize essay. The bearing of the 
question upon public health deserves more attention 
from Government than it has hitherto received, 7’. L. C. 


A VISIT TO SUTTON WALDRON. 

Mucu having been said for and against Mr. Huxtable’s 
system of farming, I was anxious to judge of it with my 
own eyes. Accordingly, last month (Feb., 1850), I 
visited Sutton Waldron, where the rev. gentleman 
resides, whose name is now so widely known over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He is rector of the 
parish, and much beloved by its population as a pious, 
active, and exemplary minister of the gospel. At his 
own expense he has erected a parsonage house and a 
beautiful church; and although much more might be 
said of his conduct as a pastor, it is sufficient for my 
present purpose to show that, in patronising in the hope 
of improving various processes connected with secular 
employments, and thus instructing others, he by no 
means neglects his still more essential spiritual duties. 

About 11 years ago he commenced farming, less for 
his own advantage than from the more generous impulse 
of diffusing employment, at a period when work was 
scarce, wages low, and the labourers within the locality 
suffering severely. Asa preliminary he taught himself 
agricultural chemistry ; and after acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of that great hand-book to husbandry, he 
composed a most instructive essay “ On the Science and 
Application of Manures,” afterwards delivered in the 
form of a lecture, at Blandford, Feb. 3, 1847, to a large 
assemblage of farmers from Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Huxtable occupies two farms as a tenant, and 
rents both from the same landlord. The first consists 
of 100 acres on the galt formation ; in other words, a 
stiff, stubborn, tenacious clay. The second farm com- 
prises 300 acres, surmounting chalk, and naturally 
exhibiting a dry, porous soil, elevated 500 feet above the | 
valley beneath, bleak from exposure, and destitute of 
shelter. In the beginning he had literally everything 
to do—erecting farm-buildings—eutting and metalling 
roads at great expense ; draining and subsoil-ploughing 
the whole of the clay possession; and laying wooden 
pipes to conduct from the different tanks the liquid 
manures requisite for watering his crops. Over the 
stiff land he demolished and cleared all and every fence 
by throwing the whole into a single large inclosure, from 
the circumstance that the house system of feeding 
adopted for sheep as well as cattle, renders minute 
fencing a hindrance, and not a help. : 

The system adopted at Sutton Waldron, stall-feeding 
stock summer as well as winter, is extensively practised 
on the continent, and particularly in the meat producing 
countries of Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, and Hol- 
land, which are constantly pouring into Great Britain 
their in-door fattened produce, whether in the dead or 
living state. And it says much for Mr. Huxtable’s 
acumen—priority in introducing the foreign improved 
system ; and thereby demonstrating how many more 
animals may be profitably nurtured on a given extent 
of ground—mainly in consequence of increased supplies 
of manure, and economy alike searching, measured, 
and minute, in all the outgoings and incomings con- 
nected with cultivation. This of itself constitutes 2 
great fact, teaching, as it has done already, and must 
do with added force hereafter, how the foreigner may 
be met and beaten with his own weapons in the manu- 
facture of beef and mutton as cheaply produced at 
home, as where seas divide, implying freight, insurance, 
commission, and other expenses. Large wooden build- 
ings, of the cheapest construction, have been erected on 
both the farms alluded to, for feeding under cover cattle, 
sheep, and pigs; and architectural contrivances so 
adapted to the floors of these as to avert the slightest 
waste of liquid manure, all of which finds its way into 
tanks, and is afterwards conducted by a forcing pump 
through the underground conduits, which intersect the 
clay farm in all convenient directions. The elay pipes, 
linch thick, cost 7d. per yard, or IJ. per acre ; and 
are tightly cemented together with Portland lime. At 
every 200 yards there are discharge cisterns, where 
the manure is drawn out and used for fertilising vege- 
table products. Red Clover and Stalian Rye-grass are 
thus watered immediately after cutting; for if the 
stalks are allowed to become dry, growth receives a 
check requiring an interval for recovery, unless quickly 
re-stimulated in the manner mentioned, The precan- 
tion, however, is a simple one, and wherever it is 
attended to, Clover may be cut four times in the season. 

Equal care is taken in economising more solid 
manures. Wooden sheds, 40 feet long by 15 in width, 
are employed to contain it, so that neither sun mor rain 
can either lessen bulk or impair quality by evaporation. 


Part is stored by itself free from all straw ; and another 
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part is mixed with straw and litter. The heap kept by 
itself is composed of horse, cattle, sheep, and pig dung, 
the droppings of animals fed in the sheds. When dried 
it is used like guano in the drills for sowing Turnips ; 
and is also dibbled in the rows for Mangold Wurzel. 
Manure mixed with straw in the sheds is daily saturated 
with liquid manure thrown over it from the tanks ; and 
is thus kept in a sufficiently prepared state when needed 
for root and other crops. The hints just given, from 
personal observation, speak volumes as to the care with 
which Mr. Huxtable collects and prepares every avail- 
able species of stimulants. This, as regards modern 
farming, is becoming more and more the one thing 
needful ; nor would it be easy to estimate the loss which 
ensues to heaps washed for months by the rains so in- 
cident to northern climates. That reform in this respect 
should not have earlier riveted public attention is 
indeed surprising ; but the period cannot be now distant 
when roofed dungsteads and good tanks will be con- 
sidered as essential as barns and byres. To render 
urine receivers serviceable, the eaves of all houses that 
fall in the same direction should be spouted, and every 
effort made to preclude the entrance of surface-water. 
The sheep, pigs, and cattle, at Waldron, stand for the 
most part on board floors. The framework on which 
they stand is made of spars, with interstices half an inch 
wide, through which liquids pass with ease. The said 
flooring, however, must be perfectly level, and raised 
6 inches from the water-tight bricks or stone-flooring 
below, the under part being inclined to the drain com- 
munieating with the tanks. The space below the floors 
admits of room for a scraper like a gardener’s hoe, used 


in cleansing out any manure that falls through between 


the interstices of the spars. Each wooden spar must 
be 23 inches wide, and 14 thick. Still cattle cannot well 
do without a little straw spread on the boards; much 
less, however, suffices than when they stand on a brick 
or stone basement. 

The sheep and cattle in-doors are supplied with 
chopped straw, mixed with green food, such as Turnips 
and Mangold Wurzel, oileake and Bean-meal, during 
winter ; and in summer with Tares or Grasses—cut by 
a machine into small pieces, mixed with straw. The 
latter substance, in absorbing the juices of the succulent 
food, renders it more bulky; while its astringent 
qualities correct the diarrhoetic tendency in green food, 
which retards fattening in tied-up animals. ‘The Furze 
or Whin is extensively cultivated for feeding both in 
winter and spring, When pressed down and its prickles 
flattened by a heavy stone moving ina circle, the bestial 
not only relish, but thrive on this diet, particularly 
when blended with cut straw. At Sutton Waldron 
none of the Grasses are made into hay ; hence the sub- 
stitutes found in straw, which enable Mr. H. to ad- 
Minister in a green state all the Grasses. The Turnip- 
cutter he employs is made by Moody of Frome, which 
divides roots as well as bulbs into pieces of a very small 
size, thus promoting amalgamation with other sub- 
stances. The preparation of cattle food, in common 
with threshing grain, is performed by a six-horse power 
steam engine ; that grinds corn into meal, cuts straw, 
turns the machine that slices bulbs, bruises the Whin 
or Gorse, &e. 

The sheep-house interested me much; for it was a 
novel spectacle to see a hundred bleaters tied up like 
so many bullocks, and treated not dissimilarly in pre- 
paring them for market. The house is 54 feet long, by 
15, with a passage dividing the centre, along which the 
animals stand in two rows, fronting each other. A 
manger contains their food, and in munching they stand 
on a boarded floor, 3 feet wide, furnished with wooden 

ars similar to those already described. The passage 
behind the sheep struck me as too narrow for every 
purpose requisite. The hirsel thus confined seemed in 
high health ; and not a trace of foot rot observable. 
Great attention is necessary in securing thorough clean- 
liness, adequate ventilation, and regulated temperature ; 
otherwise, as experience has shown elsewhere, weak- 
ness of some type would steal into the fold. The sheep 
are of the Southdown breed, and although confined 
searcely three months, were on the eve of going fat to 
market. Weighing machines are used to test the pro- 
gress of feeding, and experiments made every fortnight. 

The pigs enjoy most comfortable quarters, and are in 
all respects managed in a manner which deserves imita- 
tion. Most of the pens have spar-boarded flooring 
with a stone floor underneath, shaped like the letter V, 
to collect manure. At the clay farm there is a dairy of 
30 cows—one cow had been in the byre four years ; 
the calves are reared on the chalk farm ; about 90 cattle 
are constantly undergoing the fattening process ; much 
the same number, or more pigs ; and as often as number 
is reduced by sales, recruits of the classes named are 
purchased to supply their place. Of the cropping 
system pursued I cannot speak with the same precision. 
The great object appears to be, by the alternation of 
grains and roots, to raise as much food as possible, 
as the seasons revolve, for economy and profitable 
consumption. 

It appears very probable that where arrangements 
are made enabling tenant farmers to cultivate their 
possessions, so as to raise succulent food of one kind or 
other all the year round, to be consumed by the more 
advanced bestial on the system recommended above, 
important changes must supervene, affecting as much 
the relative positions of proprietors and cultivators, as 
did the great forerunner improvement—thorough drain- 
ing. And here Lallude to extended outhousing, for the 
accommodation not only of many more animals in 
‘winter than are shedded at present; but to get rid of 
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the old-fashioned open-air heaps ; and the maturation 
of all fertilising substances, under circumstances setting 
at defiance everything like access to rain-water, and the 
possibility of improvident evaporation—now a sine qua 
non under liberal covenants in high farming. James 
Stuart Menteath. 


Elome Correspondence. 

Mr. Mechi’s Accounts.—In common, I hope, with 
most of your readers, I feel myself beholden to Mr: 
Mechi for his public-spirited intention of testing his 
farming operations by the publication of his accounts. 
Mr. Mechi commenced his career with the avowed 
purpose of bringing into simultaneous operation all 
proved profitable appliances, and if his plan has been 
carried out in detail with practical skill equal to the 
sound principle laid down, there ought now to be no 
doubt of its success, except so far as the altered range 
of prices consequent on free-trade shall affect his caleu- 
lations. Why, then, so much doubt? In my opinion, 
because operations treated by Mr. Mechi as demon- 
strably profitable were considered by practical men not 
to be of universal application, and not to be supported 
by sufficient testimony. It was also thought to be by 
no means certain that operations each singly productive 
of advantage would, when in union, produce a total of 
advantage equal to the sum of the separate advantages 
of each, because it had been found by experience that 
neither grain nor green crops can bear forcing beyond 
a limited degree. It was observable also that by com- 
parison of Mr. Mechi’s table of expenditure and his 
estimate of the return to be made from each item of 
expense, that if the return was no greater than he put 
it at, much of his expenditure would be wasted ; and 
particularly that on buildings, which appeared to give 
not more (speaking from memory) than 14 per cent., 
per annum. Mr. Mechi, I presume, has now got his 
farm, both buildings and land, into order; has served 
his apprenticeship ; is to have a new valuation, and to 
start afresh ; and it is of his proceedings from this time 
forth that he is to give us his accounts. We cannot 
fairly expect more of him in that way. But as Mr. 
Mechi is no common favmer, but in some sort an 
experimentalist, and like Mr. Huxtable and others, 
endeavouring to improve the science, I would suggest 
to him, if these lines should fall under his eyes, that, out 
out of his past experience, he should enlighten us 
through your sheets from time to time as to how far the 
doubts suggested in the former part of this paper have 
been found by him to be well founded, and how far not ; 
and also that he should keep, if he conveniently can, a 
separate account of his experimental agriculture, and 
not merge it in the general account of his routine farm- 
ing. A. H. Hall, Watergate, Petersfield. 

Practice with Science.—A series of articles have been 
given with the view of laying down the principles of 
good farming, and showing in what manner these may 
be best brought to a successful issue. The principles 
upon which good farming is founded are few, plain, and 
intelligible, the whole of them being comprised in four 
simple operations, viz. : making land dry, clean, fine, 
and rich. All the works of our most eminent agricul. 
turists, all the discussions at our great shows, all the 
performances of our best farmers, have served only to 
elaborate these four processes. It is not by taking any 
of these separately that good farming can be attained, 
but rather by a happy combination of the four put 
together, and by a judicious adaptation of the parts to 
the whole, It may here perhaps be of use to bring into 
a small compass the leading points of each process. 
Ist. Draining is intrinsically important, not only in doing 
good of itself, but likewise in being essential to the well 
working of the other three. Stagnant water, under 
any circumstance, must be injurious, but by the removal 
of it further advantages are obtained. When the land 
is laid dry the work of the plough may be going on at 
most seasons of the year; the soil is brought into a 
more friable state, and it does not become so consoli- 
dated from a heavy fallof rain. Such are its advan- 
tages, that the expense may often be repaid in a single 
year. 2d. Land being kept clean is one of the first 
things in good farming. It would seem needless to say 
that weeds take from the soil that strength and fertility 
which ought to be reserved for the crop alone, were it 
not that the dirty farming prevailing in so large a part 
of the kingdom seemed to set this truism at defiance. 
On drained land weeds are easily eradicated or killed; 
and if this be once done effectually there will not be 
much trouble in the matter afterwards. A proper rota- 
tion of cropping willattain what is here wanted, with ease 
and advantage}; the introduction of the green crop system 
has much facilitated thisoperation. The old fallows being 
now discontinued on almost all lands, a well worked 
erop of Turnips or Beans will equally serve the pur- 
pose of ameliorating the soil by frequent turnings, and 
perhaps keep it clearer by the overshadowing they 
create than can be done by its being baked even by a 
hot sun, and much better than with a sunless sky. It 
is too often supposed that the clean green crop named 
is all-sufficient for effecting the purpose alluded to, and 
that the corn crop following may be left to itself, but 
this may be considered a great error. There can be no 
reason why a crop of corn should not be kept just as 
clean as a crop of Turnips, and modern inventions have 
so facilitated this matter, that there can be no excuse 
for bad farming in this particular. If the corn crop be 
grown in drills (and there certainly can be no pre- 
tensions to the higher order of farming without drilling), 
by the use of Mr, Garrett’s horse-hoes, and followed by 
Dr. Newington’s hand-hoe cultivator, the land may, 


with little trouble and expense, be kept perfectly clean 

and friable. This brings us to the 3d section, that of 

tillage, which is perhaps about the most important of 

the whole. Nothing can show more the low state of 

farming in general in this country than this very pro- 

cess, The drill system was invented more than a 

century ago by Jethro Tull, yet at the present time in 

many parts it is not practised ; in others it is not evem 

understood, The object of this is not only to give such 

an equal distribution of the seed in sowing that eaclz 

root may have its proper share of nutriment from the 

soil, but, by the plants being grown in rows, a clearer 

space is given for working the soil, by which it is not 

only rendered more friable for the spread of the fibres, 

but it is cleaned from the superfluous growth of weeds. 

This friable state of the soil is not only required near 
the surface, but by deep stirring must give ample room 

and facilities for the roots to shoot their fibres to the 

extent they will do under favourable circumstances. 
The high authority already quoted considered that one 

or two ploughings were good, but a third ploughing 

better, and a fourth best of all, as it was by the extreme 
diminution of the different particles that he was able to 
grow good crops of Wheat (more than 30 bushels per 
acre), for 12 years running on the same soil without an 
atom of manure. This brings us lastly to the fourth 

part—making land rich. And here, though it may be 
possible to grow successive corn crops without manure, 
yet no one will deny that by judicious management and 
the application of suitable manures, the bulk and good- 
ness of the crop may be greatly increased. Infinitely 
more attention is now paid to this branch of farming 
than it used to be formerly. The farm-yard and build- 
ings are better constructed. Much of the old system of 
constantly turning out the cattle is by degrees wearing 
out, and more dung and of .a better description is made. 
The Turnip culture has greatly contributed to this, as, 
if green crops be raised, it is in most cases indispensable 
that cattle should be kept toconsume them. ‘The profits 
of a farm are perhaps chiefly dependant on the quantity 
of dung made and at command, as, though in bad farm 
ing much of it may be either wasted or misapplied, yet 
in that of a superior order the crop, be it green or 
grain, may be so forced and increased by the application 
of rich fertilisers as to put three or four times the money 
into the farmer’s pocket, that could be done without it. 
The discovery of guano has been highly favourable to 
the farmer’s profits ; about 3 cwt. of this, costing about 
30s., will go as far towards raising a good crop of 
Turnips as perhaps 10 or 12 tons of dung. Bones 
with sulphuric acid have been found still more 
economical than guano. There are also a number 
of artificial manures composed of various ingredients, 
which at least profess to be cheap and useful, Soot, 
too, which may be bought near the large towns at 2d. 
the bushel, is an excellent stimulant, and when mixed 
with different alkali, will force a quick and luxuriant 
growth in most plants. The different processes Now 
named should be the chief objects aimed at by every 
farmer, who wishes to make his pursuit not only eredit- 
able to himself, but profitable as a pecuniary invest- 
ment. Some splendid specimens in this line have been 
lately exhibited, and it has been proved from undoubted 
authority, that the profits arising from it are such that 
they may be made to counteract many of the disad- 
vantages under which the farmers labour at tbe present 
time. At all events, if high farming will aot answer, 
low farming never can. If 40 bushels vf Wheat (not 
an exaggerated quantity) are grow, where only 20 
bushels (a very common quantity) were grown before 
on an acre, it is not saying too much that this will 
amply counterbalance the present fall of prices. By an 
improved system the greatest benefit will accrue both 
to landlord and tenant, but to be going on in the old 
beaten track, and to neglect the opportunities which 
science, combined with capital, holds forth to an enter- 
prising spirit, must be ruinous to both. It therefore 
becomes the duty, as it is the interest, of the landed 
proprietor, to give encouragement to modern improve- 


} ments, and by co-operating with tenants of intelligence 


and ability to work out the four processes here de- 
scribed, and thus bring his undertakings to a successful 
termination. Law. Rawstorne, Penwortham, May 15. 

Garden Allotments.—Having for 15 years let garden 
allotments to the poor of a parish of about 600 
inhabitants, I offer the following answers to the ques- 
tions of “R. G.,” in your Paper of May 4. The amount 
of land let out—5 acres. Let at 4d. per pole, not 
including footpaths. The quality of the land when first 
let out—a foul and neglected condition. Its present 
quality—a high state of cultivation. The system works 
well for the poor. Thejsystem was (introduced about 
the time of the new Poor-law ; though I have no answer 
to this and the following question, I have been often 
told that the allotments have prevented many from 
going into the workhouse. A tenth part of am acre 1s 
allotted to each family, in some few caseS a little more 
or less, but this quantity is deemed sufficient. The 
question as to the number of Jabourers out of employ 
cannot be satisfactorily answered from local cireum- 
stances. The farmers made no opposition to the intro- 
duction of the system, though they were not in favour 
of it. The farmers now approve of it, and regret was 
expressed by many, when, at one time, there was 2 
prospect of the land passing into other hands and being 
otherwise occupied. The moral tendency, though not 
easily defined, may be assumed to be good. The rule 
that only half the land be cropped the same year with 
Potatoes, is found to promote good garden cultivation ; 
no corn is allowed to be sown. J.C. C., May 10. 
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Sorieties, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
A Werxry Councit was held at the Society’s House, 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday, the 29th of May : 
present, the Earl of Cuicuxsrer, V. P., in the chair ; 
Lord Camoys; Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P. ; Sir 
James Ramsay, Bart; Sir Robert Price, Bart. M.P. ; 
Col. Austen; Mr. Raymond Barker; Mr. Burke ; 
Mr. W. Clavering ; Mr. Pendarves, M.P.; Mr, P. 
Severn, and Mr. Richard Trench. 
The following new members were elected: 
Carter, Thomas, Scales, Richmond, Yorkshire 
‘Collins, Rev. C, M. E., Chudleigh, Devon 
Morris, Thomas, Maisemore, Gloucester 
Savery, John, Silverton, Exeter 
Bingham, Richard, Binghams, Melcombe, Dorchester 
‘Ley, Henry, Ley House, Mamworth, Devon 
“Chetwynd, Viscount, Teignmouth, Devon 
Tucker, John, Morehard-Bishop, Crediton 
Walker, Samuel, Barn Park, Teignmouth. 
The names of 39 candidates for election at the next 
‘Meeting, were then read. 


MisceLLANcous Communtcations,—Result of trials to 
naturalise Thibet sheep in Wales, from Mr, C. R. Man- 
‘sel Talbot, M.P., and information connected with their 
natural history, from Colonel Sykes,—Letters from Mr. 
Curtis, expressing his opinion on the character of in- 
sects destructive to the Wheat and Potato crops, trans- 
mitted by Mr. Fisher Hobbs and Colonel Napier.— 
~Suggestions from Mr. G. Robinson, of Wolverhampton, 
for papers on feeding sheep and pigs, and on. crops, to 
be adopted on the failure of Turnips.—Copy of resolu- 
tions passed at the Botley and South Hants Farmers’ 
‘Club, on questions connected with land.drainage, from 
Mr. W.C. Spooner, the secretary of that club.—Letter 
from Mr, Drake, on the mottled and white-faced Here- 
ford cattle.—Letter from Mr. Brutton, reporting the 
local advantages offered at Exeter, for the trial of 
H.R. H. Prince Albert’s plan of arresting the progress 
of sewage matter, and converting it into manure for 
the land.—Copy from Mr. A. Castellian, of Liverpool, 
of M. Hamoir’s details, connected with the extraction 
-of sugar from the Beet-root. 

The noble Chairman and Sir Robert Price favoured 
the Cou'cil with interesting local information, connected 
with the history of the breeds of Southdown sheep 
‘and Hereford cattle, respectively; and with the change 
of taste, at different periods, in the preference given to 
particular varieties by breeders, on account of certain 

“occurrences of colour or conformation, supposed by 
them to indicate excellence. 

Wueet-Axes,—Mr, Lex, C. E., of 103, Long Acre, 
had leave to exhibit to the Council his axle and wheel, 
intended, by the arrangement of its double action, to 
prevent the injury sustained by ordinary axles, when 
‘subjected to the sudden jerk occasioned by a casual 
obstacle to the progress of the wheel ; by the mode in 
which lubricating matter could be applied and retained 
for a long period, in contact with the parts liable to 
friction, to promote freedom and uniformity of motion ; 
and, by the simplicity of its fastenings, to make the put- 
‘ting on, or taking off, of the wheel, the work only of a 
moment. Mr. Lee stated that the expense of this con- 
Struction of axle, applied to agricultural vehicles, would 
be very little greater than that of the ordinary axles at 
present in use. The Council gave no opinion on the 
invention submitted to them, but thanked Mr. Lee for 
‘the trouble he had kindly taken in bringing it before 
their notice, and explaining to them its peculiarities of 
construction, 

P. RESENTS.—Among the numerous presents made to 
the Society were the following :—Treatise on Poultry, 
from Mr. Nolan, of Dublin ; Transactions of the Royal 
-Asiatic Society, andthe Yorkshire Agricultural Society ; 
Prize List from the Manchester and Liverpool Agri- 
cultural Society ; and Reports from the Royal Institu- 


tion of Great Britain, and the Atheneum Club. 


A Monrtuty Covncit was held on Wednesday last, 
‘the 5th of June :—present, the Marquis of DownsuHIRE, 
President, in the chair; Earl of Lonsdale ; Viscount 
Hill; Lord Bridport ; Lord Portman; Hon. R. H. 
Clive, M.P. ; Hon. W. G. Cavendish, M.P.; Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P.; Sir Matthew White Rid. 
‘ley, Bart. ; Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P.; Sir Ro- 
bert Price, Bart., M.P.; Mr. Raymond Barker ; Mr. 
Bramston, M.P. 3 Mr. Brandreth ; Mr. Burke 3 Colonel 
‘Challoner; Mr, Evelyn Denison ; Mr. Garrett ;. Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs 3 Mr. Gould, of Poltimore 3 Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs 3 Mr. Lawes ; Mr. Kinder ; Mr. Neill Malcolm 5 
Mr. Miles, M.P. ; Mr. Milward ; Mr. Pendarves, M.P. ; 
Mr. Pusey, M.P.; Prof. Sewell ; Mr. Shaw, of Lon- 
ean Mr. Herr prEkey's Mr. Sillifant ; Mr. W. 

umpsen ; Mr. Stansfield, M.P. + Mr, - 
on; aunbeot aren » M.P.; Mr. Turner, of Bar 

Edward Ludd Betts, Esq., of Preston Hall, Maid- 
‘Stone, was elected a Governor of the Society. 


ane tia new members were elected : 
iecard, Russell M., Soutamolton, 
Thomas, John, Cholstrey, ee 
Fisher, Rev. John Campbell, Harpford, Sidmouth 
Wright, Richard, Field Bank, Macclesseld 
Pennell, Richard Lewin, M.D., Exeter 
‘Overell, John, Aspenden, Buntingford 
Webb, Richard Anthony, Oxton, Exeter 
‘Owen, William, Rotherham, Yorkshire 
Howard, James, Alphington, Exeter 
Mackay, Thomas Henry, jun., Petham House, Canterbury 
Merson, Richard, Brinsworthy, Northmolton, Devon 
Monday, John, Staplegrove, Taunton 
Croote, G. H., Crooke, North Tawton, Devon 
Sidney, Jobn, Wolaston, Wolverhampton 
Prickman, Thomas, Broadnymet, North Tawton, Devon 


Fryer, William Fleming, The Wergs, Wolverhampton 
Norrish, Samuel, Horwell House, Colebrooke, Crediton 
Moorsom, Capt. W. S., Great Goorge-street, Westminster 
Wills, George, Whelmstone, Colebrooke, Crediton 

Sedgwick, Rey. Leonard, Lathkirk, Middleton-Teesdale 
Wreford, Samuel, jun., Grattan, Crediton 

Douglas, James, Athelstan.ford, Drém, Haddingtonshire 
Drake, Charles, Cutcliffe, Springfield, Barnstaple 

Dunn, Colonel, R.A., Denford House, Hungerford 

Kinneir, Richard, M.D., Livingshays, Silverton, Collumpton 
Dewe, William, Westleigh House, Bideford 

Brown, William Williams, Allerton Hall, Leeds 

Mogridge, Richard, Molland, Southmolton 

Wainwright, Chas. Rawlinson, Shepton-Mallet 

Paramore, J. Rawle, Southmolton, Devon 

Ward, John, Donnel Farm, Whittington, Oewestry 
Karslake, Rey. W. Heberden, Mesham, Southmolton 
Kennedy, Rt, Hon. Thos, Francis, Dunure, Ayrshire 
Quartly, John, Champson-Molland, Southmolton 
Campbell, Sir Alex. T, C., Bart., Newton House, 
Harness, Thomas B,, M.D., Tavistock, Devon 
Badcock, Henry, Taunton, Somerset 

Winter, John, Ash-Priors, Taunton. 

The names of 10 candidates for election at the next 


meeting were then read. 


Finances. — Colonel Cuattoner, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, laid before the Council the report 
on the accounts of the Society to the end of the pre- 
vious month ; from which it appeared that, on the 31st 
of May, the current cash-balance in the hands of the 
Bankers was 2493/, The Chairman explained that this 
general balance included 1260/. as the Exeter subserip- 
tion, and 210/.,as the amount received on account of 
life-compositions, to be invested ; leaving a balance of 
1023/. available for current purposes. The Chairman 
added, that the arrears of subscription remaining unpaid 
were in due course of recovery, by means of the County 
Courts, agreeably with the instructions of the Council, 
—This report was adopted. 

Prize Essays.—Mr. Pusey, M.P., Chairman of the 
Journal Committee, reported the further awards made 
by the Judges of Essays ; and the motto-papers being 
laid before the Council, the following result was declared: 

I. The prize of 501, for the best Report on the Farming of 
Lincolnshire, awarded to JoHN ALGERNON Cuanke, of Long- 


Sutton.—The judges “highly commended” the essay, in the 
same class, bearing the motto “ Hope.” 


II. The prize of 201. for the best Essay on the Rearing and 
Management of Poultry, awarded to WILLIAM TRoTTeR, of 
Healey Mill, Stocksfield, near Gateshead, Durham. — The 
judges ‘‘commended” the essay, in this class, bearing the 
motto ‘‘ Dorset,” 

Mr. Pusey, M.P. having passed his high opinion on 
the great value of the two Lincolnshire Essays, then 
brought before the notice of the Council, Mr. Miles, 
M.P. expressed his regret that there was at the dis. 
posal of the Journal Committee no second prize, by 
which they might have had it in their power to mark 
their estimation of the peculiar value of the second 
Essay, which the judges had highly commended. Hay- 
ing himself had the pleasure of reading both the Essays, 
he could say, that although the prize was justly due to 
the first Essay, it happened in a remarkable manner, 
that its deficiencies were just those topics which in the 
second Essay were so fully and admirably treated : so 
that, great as were their respective merits, neither of 
them was complete without the other ; but by an amal- 
gamation of the two, the most perfect Essay might be 
produced that had ever appeared in the Journal on that 
subject, or any other. He made these remarks with 
confidence, having been for so long a period well ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of Lincolnshire farming, 
as well as with its progress and present condition. He 
hoped the talented author of the second Essay, bearing 
the motto “ Hope,” would allow acknowledged notes to 
be added from his own Essay to that of Mr. Clarke, 
when it should appear in the Journal, in order that the 
report on Lincolnshire farming might be rendered com- 
plete. The Council concurred with Mr. Pusey and Mr. 
Miles, in hoping that the author would allow this second 
Essay to be published. 

Essay Prizes For 1851.—Mr. Pusey then submitted 
to the Council the schedule of prizes for the Essays and 
Reports of next year, the following subjects and respec- 
tive amounts of which were discussed and agreed to ; 
subject to such conditions of competition as shall be 
published in the ensuing prize-list of the Journal, and to 
the Essays being sent to the Secretary at the house of 
the Society, on or before the lst of March, 1851 :— 
namely, 


Barnstaple 


gy of England and Wales .. 

Production of Butter .........cccccccecseeeeeeeeeeeees 

Any subject in Agricultural Chemistry 

Mr. FisnEer Hopps then called the attention of the 
Council to the desirableness of attracting public con- 
sideration more strongly to the application of steam 
and other motive power to the purposes of agriculture ; 
and an interesting discussion ensued. Mr, Pusey agreed 
with Mr. Hobbs on the importance of this question, and 
the only doubt he felt on the adoption of any means 
taken to procure an Essay for the Journal, was the 
interference it might occasion with the objects of 
the stewards of implements, who, at the country 
meetings of the Society, only allowed prizes to be 
awarded after actual trial of the practical value of 
the implements entered for competition. — Colonel 
‘Challoner thought, that where a steady uniform 
draught was required, as in the use of the wind- 
lass, and in the case of the mole and drainirig 
ploughs, horses might be much more advantageously 
employed than they had hitherto been.—Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Pusey referred to Nottinghamshire and other 
counties where draining ploughs had been drawn by 


means of a moveable windlass.—Mr. Garrett could 
bear his testimony to the great interest felt very 
extensively at the present moment on the applica- 
tion of steam-power to agricultural purposes. The 
minds of many men were actively on the alert to 
devise means by which steam power could be best 
adapted to the requirements, not only of ploughing, but 
of other field operations ; and many patents having in 
view the accomplishment of these important objects, 
were now in the course of enrolment. No new engine 
or new power was required, but simply the adaptation 
of the present steam-power. Mr. Hobbs’s suggestion 
he thought a very good one, and well-timed ; for two 
years ago it would have been premature, two years 
hence it will be too late. With regard to horses, Mr. 
Garrett thought it should be borne in mind that the 
horses on a farm consumed one-fifth of the whole 
produce of the land, while steam-power would call 
manual labour and human superintendence into , 
extensive requisition. He conceived that an essay 
expounding the possibility and advantages of the adapta- 
tion contended for, would lead the way to the actual 
construction, exhibition, and trial of the agricultural 
engine so much desired.—Mr. Shelley considered, that 
with reference to motive power, that of water was not 
to be neglected where it was to be had. With regard 
to steam-power, he had himself employed it largely, and 
to his great benefit, for the last two years, and the 
commonest labourer could manage it. He believed that 
nothing would so much tend to set the farmer on his 
legs as the adoption of steam-power, and the efficiency 
and economy with which its application was in every 
case attended. He had, however, great difficulty in 
getting his neighbours to look at his own arrangements, 
much less to get them to adopt them. He therefore 
hoped that such a prize-essay as Mr. Fisher Hobbs pro- 
posed would reach the eye of farmers, and tend to con- 
vince them of the opportunities within their reach, but 
which they had neglected. He thought the Council 
owed their best thanks to Mr. Hobbs for having brought . 
forward the proposition.—Mr. Shaw, of London, fully 
concurred in the desirableness of the prize proposed. 
We were not yet aware of the extent to which steam 
may be applied, nor the consequent amount of advan- 
tage to be derived from its means to the practical 
farmer. He conceived that a statement of the present 
application of steam on the one hand, and its pro- 
spective applications on the other, to agricultural 
purposes, would prove of the highest value. — Mr. 
Pusey concurred in the general opinion of the Council, 
that such a prize would notinterfere with the operations 
of the country meetings, but in a great degree tend to 
promote them, by detailing the various modes of 
applying steam-power to farm. operations, and provin 
its advantages, by showing its economy; he ha 
therefore much pleasure in seconding Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs’s proposition. It was then carried unanimously, 
“that a prize of 30/. be offered for the best essay on the 
relative advantages of steam and other motive powers, 
applicable to agricultural purposes,” to be sent to the 
Secretary, at the House of the Society, on or before the 
Ist of March, 1852, 

Exeter Meetinc.——Lord Porrman laid before the 
Council the Report of the General Exeter Committee, 
which was unanimously adopted. The points to which 
it had reference were the following : 

1. Preparations for the Pavilion Dinner, 

2. Contracts for the Pavilion and Show-yard, 

3. Lecture requested of Professor Simonds: ‘On the Struc- 
ture, Functions, and Diseases of the Liver in domesticated ani- 
mals,” to be delivered in the Athenzum at Exeter, at 6 p.m., 
on Wednesday, the 17th of July. 

4, Awards of prizes in the classes of Cattle to be read at the 
$5 Bale of tiekate ty aes only during that day from 
10 a.m. till 6 p.m., and on the Thursday to members_and any of 
their friends, from 8 a.m, till 3 p.m, 

Mr. SHELLEY thought the Society was so much indebted 
to those railway companies who so liberally lent the aid 
of their extensive opportunities to promote the great 
objects of the Society at its country meeting, that he 
would desire the Secretary to report to the Council the 
present state of his correspondence on that subject. 
The following is accordingly the list of the companies 
who, up to the present time, have, in the handsomest 
manner, granted concessions to the Society’s exhibitors 
at the Exeter Meeting ; namely, 

Bristol and Exeter Railway—Chester and Holyhead Railway 
—Cockermouth and Workington Railway—Eastern Counties 
Railway—Great Western Railway—London and South Western 
Railway—London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway—Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway—Shrewsbury and 
Chester Railway—South Devon Railway—Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway—Stockton and Hartlepool Railway—Taff Vale 
Railway—York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway. . 

The Secretary was in communication with the re- 
maining railway companies, and there was no doubt 
that they would, in the same liberal and enlightened 
spirit, renew their former concessions for promoting the 
success of the Society’s country meeting at Exeter 
this year. 

Jupces.—Lorp Portman reported progress that the 
judges’ committees were in active communication with 
the parties whom they had decided to recommend as 
judges at the Exeter meeting. 

Meetine oF 1851.—Lord Portman also reported, on 
the part of the Inspection Committee, that H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, as Ranger of Hyde-park, had in 
the most gracious and condescending manner expressed 
the satisfaction it gave him to place at the disposal of 
the Society, for the show of breeding stock in 1851, that 
part of Hyde-park near Kensington-gardens, which lay 
between the Serpentine River and the Victoria Gate in 


23—1850.] 


the Bayswa , 
faction at this additional instance of His Royal High- 
ness’s interest in the Society, and his appreciation of the 
value of its public objects. 


CoaGesHALL : Steam-power in Agriculture.—Mr. 
Mechi lately gave a lecture on this subject before the 
Mechanics’ Institution here ; he said—I need hardly 
say that steam will do on a farm that which horses 
cannot do. I must now descend to the dry details of 
first cost and daily expense of my own six-horse power 
steam engine, and the uses to which it is applied, 
because I know too many of my practical friends have 
considered or believed Mr. Mechi a visionary theorist, 
or crazy enthusiast in agriculture ; but time (aided by 
a certain number of goodly stacks) is working changes 
of opinion ; and I would advise certain folks to look 
after their laurels, for the physic of sound theory is 
beginning to operate at Tiptree Hall Farm—(laughter) 
—as the forthcoming crops promise most abundantly to 
illustrate. In another century it will scarcely be 
credited that in this great agricultural county, of one 
million of acres, there could not be found half-a-dozen 
agricultural steam engines ! indeed, it is only recently 
that steam power is being gradually applied to our 
county corn mills ; so that if we depended on meal for 
Our stock they would alike be subjected to starvation 
by a long calm, a heavy flood, or a dry summer. Having 
adverted to the drainage of the Bedford Level as one of 
the great benefits already derived by agriculture from 
Steam power, the lecturer proceeded—There is no doubt 
but ultimately we shall avail ourselves of steam for irri- 
gation in our warm and dry districts, and that it will 


uncertainties of supply. 
Cost oF a Day’s THRESHING. £3.d. 
20 quarters of long mowed Wheat (or 40 quarters of 
reaped ditto) threshed, dressed, and sacked up in 
eight hours, This would cost in addition to expense 
of the engine given AbOVE, ViZ.......cccsessssseseesseeeeeees 
Wages of seven men at 1s. 6d. ......0......05-55 
Three women and three boys at 8d, each............00recs00e 


£111 2 
Or 1s. per quarter for the mowed and 9d. per quarter 
for the reaped Wheat. The engine would do more, 
but these quantities are as much as a good man can 
pass through his hands in the time. Having thus dis- 
posed of the statistical part of the question, I may 
observe that steam will have the effect of abolishing 
or diminishing the extent of land in Grass. The 
facility of. cutting straw into chaff, and grinding corn 
into meal by steam power, will convince landlords 
and tenants too that the poor Grass lands will be more 
advantageously converted into good corn and root 
growing arable land. The Scotch system of two years 
Grass for rest will naturally give way to the improved 


method of obtaining abundant manure by purchased 
corn on boarded floors, or under sheds. My daily con- 
sumption of chaff is more than 130 bushels. If, by any 
mischance or repair, the engine is not at work for a few 
days, great is the outery for its use. Everything seems 
out of joint without it. But on what sized farms can 
steam be advantageously used ? Here I am sure I shall 
differ most widely from the majority of landlords and of 
tenants of the present day. Before I answer the ques- 
tion I should ask, what amount of live stock per acre do 
you mean to keep? If you determine to keep, as I do, 
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ter-road.—The Council expressed their satis- and at the right time, without cartage to mill and the | a smile, and it did one good to seo him. (Laughter and 


cheers.) Essex Standard. 


Farm Memoranda. 

STANTON, NEAR BaKEWELL.—“ The farm now occupied 
by W. P. Thornhill, Esq., at Stanton, was previously 
occupied by a tenant, and on his leaving the same Mr. 
Thornhill took it into his own hands, and set about 
improving this farm in earnest by giving a thorough 
drainage of the land where wanted ; at the same time 
trenching or double digging a great portion of the land. 
In this important operation, which must be at the 
foundation of all good husbandry on wet lands, complete 
success has been the result, the water being carried off 
by the drains—the land being thus brought into a fit 
state for the growth of root crops. The next improve- 
ment was (the farm being full of old crooked fences, 
and the fields small in proportion to the size of the 
farm) to take down, remove, and rebuild in straight 
lines the wall fences ; the fields thus having been very 
much enlarged, appear to be well proportioned to the 
size of the farm. Rotation of cropping—the four course 
system is practised. First year, Mangold Wurzel, 
Swedish and other Turnips. Second year, Wheat, Oats, 
or Barley, principally Wheat. Third year, red Clover 
with au admixture of Rye-grass, cut twice, first time for 
hay ; second, hay and the milk cows. Fourth year, 
Wheat and Oats. The root crops sown on the ridge, 
27 or 28 inches apart, manured principally with farm- 
yard dung, with an addition of 14 cwt. of guano to the 
acre. A large breadth of Mangold has also been grown. 
this season, the crop exceedingly heavy: a great pro- 
portion of the Mangold top is spread on the stubbles to 


ultimately be applied to,the working and stirring of the 
soil ; already many experimental trials have taken place. 
One thing is certain—that the general application of 
Steam power in cultivation will necessitate such a 
Squaring and levelling and re-parcelling of the soil as 
will thoroughly reform the hedge-and-ditch-row-ism and 
topography of this kingdom. (Laughter.) It will 
equally compel a re-adjustment of the system of transfer 
or exchange of land, which should change hands as 
easily as the 3 per cents. A farm of 600 acres should 
represent a square mile with a farmery in its centre, 
having half a mile diverging roads to its extremities ; 
whereas now, under the system of old custom and 
unalterability, a farm of that size generally involves the 
intricate threadings of miles of almost impassable green 
and muddy lanes, with fields of every form except the 
right one. A difficulty has hitherto’ been experienced 
from the scarcity of engineers ; but two working young 
men, of ability and experience (Messrs. Stiffler and 
Algar) having located themselves at Kelvedon, myself 
and others have found their services truly valuable ; 
and if they succeed, great will be the advantage to this 
neighbourhood, since the good going of an engine, like 
that of a watch, depends not only on the skill and 
ingenuity of its original maker, but also on the ability of 
those employed to repair it when out of order. I am 
enabled to form a correct comparative estimate of the 
relative power of horses and steam, because, unfortu- 
nately, my first attempt was with six real’ horses—the 
remembrance of that great mistake awakens many un- 
pleasant and unprofitable reflections. (Laughter.) The 
mere working space required for the six horses is three 
umes as great as that necessary for the engine and 
boilers—to say nothing of the stalls, attendance, and 
food. Ifa steam-horse costs only 25/., it is quite clear 
that it is in first cost, power, maintenance, and durability, 
more advantageous thau a real horse ; besides, if you 
feed it well with coals and water, you may work it all 
night as well as all day. 


Al. to 5/. worth of live stock per acre, you will require a 
Steam-engine on a farm of 130 to 200 acres varying 
in power from four to six-horse. Mine of six-horse 
power finds ample employment on a farm of 170 acres. 
In fact, as I extend my accommodation I shall increase 
my quantity of live stock, being convinced that on this 
depends the increased fertility of our soil. It may be 
said, “ If everybody did as you do meat would be very 
cheap.” I can honestly assure you there is no fear of 
everybody doing so ; prejudice, or want of capital, both 
by landlords and tenants, will be an effectual bar to its 
general and immediate extension ; but the sooner we 
begin the better, for it is quite clear that even in this 
well-cultivated county we are a desperately long way 
from perfection, It has been urged that the employ- 
ment of steam power displaces manual labour. How- 
ever specious this objection may appear, it is not founded 
in fact, because the same principle of profit and economy 
that would induce an agriculturist to employ steam 
would also cause him to drain and subsoil his land, open 
his ditches, square his fields, trim his fences, mend his 
roads, burn earth, cart chalk, keep his lands free from 
weeds, and do many things that tend to the increased 
employment of labour, Besides the making of a steam- 
engine is nearly all labour, except the mere iron ore ob- 
tained by labour. Thousands of labourers are rendered 
permanent and premature paupers by the slavery of 
agriculture—I mean threshing and chaff-cutting. These 
operations are generally paid for by the piece, or task 
work, The result is over-exertion, a short cough, 
asthma, pain in the side, or some permanent disability. 
I see too many instances of this kind. Steam power 
would prevent them. Inconclusion, I recommend the 
use of steam-engines in agriculture—lst, on the 
principle of humanity, as improving, by the cheapening 
and increase of food, the physical, moral, and social con- 
dition of the working classes ; secondly, on the score of 
economy and profit, individual, parochial, and general ; 
thirdly, on the ground of providing food and employ- 
ment for our mechanical engineers and miners, rather 
than for our horses ; and last, though not least, as the 


be ploughed in. ‘The Turnips are drawn off, to be 
consumed by cattle in the yards. Forty-eight acres of 
root crops have been grown this year. A great breadth 
of artificial Grasses were annually grown on this farm ; 
quantity of seed sown per acre of red Clover, 11 lbs. of red 
Clover, with two pecks of Rye-grass, sown with the Grass 
seed drill ; the whole of the grain crops put in with the 
drill. Judging from the appearance of the stubble and 
stack yard, which is large, and filled with stacks 
of considerable magnitude, notwithstanding the stack 
yard is inadequate to contain the whole of this year’s 
produce, one large stack being built outside, we have 
no hesitation in saying the grain crop on this farm the 
last season was not of an ordinary but most extraordi- 
nary character for quantity, as large as can be profit- 
ably grown. A large dairy of cows are kept on the 
farm of a really useful description, for both milking 
and grazing ; upwards of 30 calves are annually reared ; 


heifers and bullocks, a great number of cattle is 
regularly kept on this establishment ; the farm horses 
are in the stable all the year ; in the summer season 
they are fed on Vetches, Italian Rye-grass, &c. Mr. 
Thornhill has an annual sale of fat and store stock. A 
considerable portion of oilcake is consumed by the fat 
stock ; the enriching qualities of which in the manure, 
together with the great quantity of manure made on 
the farm, is the grand secret, with skilful management, 
in the production of those great crops before referred’ 
to. The buildings at the farmery have been much 
extended to accommodate the cattle. In all che im- 
provements made on this farm, we do not discover that 
there has been any unnecessary or fanciful expenditure 
of capital ; the object steadily kept ia view by Mr. 
Thornhill being, that in every addition or alteration 
made, they should be of the character to pay. We are 
decidedly of opinion that the system of farming pursued 
on this farm is highly meritorious, and worthy of imita- 
tion by every tenant farmer occupying land of a similar 
character. As Mr. Thornhill has kindly permitted the 


£ Ss. d. 


First cost and outlay of my own 6-horse power engine 
best wrought boiler or ~ " =a 


Fini ight | ot : 0 0 i : 4 public to inspect his farm, we promise those who do so, 
et ane apa spate Peete; .. 70 0 0 fee for De ee the honour and safety of the nation, | and who take pleasure in farming operations, a gratifica- 
Turner and Harwood’s Tegeed crusher aes Becher 13 0 0 ite, ahead eee et Randy, At Faee ng | tion Sate) yito (He TEL MAU e ele Beeple sn: the ae 
Pump and gearing x. * ne 45 0. 0] OUF Coal laden vessels, or, if need be, to man and detend | pourhood ‘must be deeply indebted to the owner and 
— —— Po coag ees een . 10 0 0 “Old England’s wooden walls.” occupier of this farm for annually expending so large a 
Dieeaaintee ee ones shutters, de... oo) 3 |. im answer to a question from F. U. Pattison, Esq.,| sum of money in labour. On the south-east side of the 
Chaff-cutter and gearing oe 20 0 | Mr. Mechi said he employed eight horses on his farm, but | farm in question, we were shown by the bailiff a tract 
Grindstone and gearing 10 0 0 | thought he could do with six. Mr. Pattison considered | of land that may be called an appendage to the farm 
sadwrous eight horses amply sufficient upon a farm of 170 acres | before referred to. This tract of land is of considerable 

I believe Messrs. Stiffler and Alcan would. under- without a steam-engine, so that no saving was shown in | extent, having a most uneven surface, a great portion 


take the whole for a much smaller sum 3 but of course 
the cost must vary in some degree with the buildings. 
For a small additional cost, I could, if necessary, drive 
an extra pair of stones, 

Daity Cuarar. 


that respect. Mr. Mechi said it was the opinion of his | of it covered in a great measure with large stones; in 
bailiff that it released two horses, besides which it'| its natural state almost valueless. This portion of the 
should be recollected that by subsoiling and deep cultiva- | estate is, by the expenditure of a large amount of capital, 
tion he used more horse power than many of his | being brought into a state of cultivation, and made to 
neighbours, The discussion also turned upon the | grow Potatoes, Turnips, and excellent crops of Oats. We 
) | amount of corn which the engine would grind in a day | cannot but regard Mr. Thornhill, not only as a most 
of 10 hours, in which Mr. Stiffler stated that Mr. Mechi’s spirited agriculturist, but a true benefactor to his country 
calculation of 15 sacks was a small quantity, he having | in creating a vast amount of employment for the labour- 
seen asack of Barley ground by that gentleman’s engine ing classes, and thereby producing an increased quan- 
in 20 minutes. As to the durability of engines, Mr, tity of food for an increased population. Prrer P. 
Mechi qnoted a statement of Mr. Garrett, that one he Fivter, Bensamin SwarFietp, and Wriita WAYER,” 
had had in use 12 years was in as good order as at first. (a committee of the Bakewell Farmers’ Club), The 
In this respect he was corroborated by Mr. Hall, of the | above report has evidently been drawn up with much 


Coals i 
Wages of man as miller and engine-drive: 
Sperm oil, rags, candles, packing, &c. 
Wear and repairs to engine, dc, 


Interest of capital, 4001, at 5 per cent, 


(Charged at ere Pa. Pay ie the <on way, | Coggeshall silk factory, who mentioned that an engine | care by the committee, but there is one important fact 
Seven quarters of corn ground. a are iat ae 4 | which he bought second-hand, used 20 years, and which | which has been overlooked-~-the manner in which 


had since been used for a similiar period by the person | liquid manure is applied, so that two crops of seeds can 
to whom he sold it, was now as good as ever. Mr.| be cut twice every year without detriment to the land ; 
Swinborne (isinglass manufacturer) referred to Mr. | this omission we are happy in being enabled to supply. 
Mechi’s estimate of 1s, 6d. per day for repairs, observing | The seeds are top-dressed twice each year before each 
that in his experience, although ‘his engine had broken cutting, the first time with 2000 gallons, and the second 
down three times from being over worked, it had not/ time with 1500 gallons of liquid manure; and the 
cost so much as that, He for one should be very sorry system pursued by which 30 acres of seeds are manured 
to return to horse-power, . in this manner twice every year is this :—a liquid 

Mr. Pattison, after again adyerting to the small saving | manure tank is sunk under the whole of the farm-yard, 
of horse-power, proposed a vote ef thanks to Mr. Mechi,| and arched over; this tank holds 95,000 gallons of 
observing that he was always pleased to see him and to liquid manure, which is caught during the five months 
Hoge oyer his farm, He never met Mr, Mechi without | that 150 head of eattle are tied up, and alse the Hiquid, 


} 0 
Miller's toll saved, 4lbs. Der sack, is 56? Ibs. .........2.5... 0 


Linseed crushed, water pumped, sacks raised, grind. 
Stone turned, water boiled, food steamed 


: £1 8 0 
Dedu'cting expenses as above, this gives a dail y profit 
Ags. 4d, and the work done by the engine is more 
. than ten horses conld accomplish. But even if, instead 

of lis. 4d. daily gain we only conducted our business af 
the ordinary cost, still there would be an immense con- 
yenience in being able Iv go everything in our own way 


thus, with the milking cows, two years and yearling’ 


of between 50 and 60 pigs during a whole year. It is 
by these means that 30 acres of seeds are enabled to be 
manured twice every year, yielding a crop the first time 
of cutting at the rate of 2 tons of hay to the acre, and 
30 ewt. per acre at the second cutting. The first top- 
dressing is applied about the middle of April, as soon 
as the seeds begin to spring, at the rate of 2000 gallons 
per acre; and the second application of 1500 gallons 
per acre is made as soon as the first cutting is carried 
off the ground. One of the great benefits which the 
ground derives from such a top-dressing of liquid manure 
every fourth year is, that it is now entirely free from 
the ravages of the wireworm ; before it was applied the 
crops suffered greatly in this respect; the ammonia 
from the liquid manure is fatal to the wireworm. Ches- 
zerfield Gazette. 


Rebtews, 


Treatise on the cultivated Grasses and other Herbage 
and Forage Plants; with the kinds and quantities 
of seeds reconmmended for sowing down land to alter- 
nate husbandry, permanent pasture, lawns, &e. By 
Peter Lawson and Son, Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Third Edition. 

We cordially recommend this work to those of our 
veaders who are interested in the improvement or 
formation of Grass lands. A new edition, prepared 
most carefully, has been issued at a time when advice 
and instruction on the subject treated of seem most in 
demand. A number of useful tables are given, stating 
the kinds and quantities of Grass seeds required for 
sowing an imperial acre in the cases of alternate hus- 
bandry and permanent pastures under various cireum- 
stances—as for fields, lawns, water meadows, &c. We 
have no doubt they will be found highly useful. 


Seed List. By John Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks. 

We refer to it here in commendation of the very 
detailed statement of prices which it gives. About 50 
different kinds of Grasses are specified, and their 
present prices named—a matter of great convenience 
to any who may wish to determine the cost per acre of 
any recommended mixture. 


Miscellaneous. 

Roots choking Drains.—In a recent case, where some 
Poplar and Larch trees stood about 16 to 18 feet from 
the line of a main drain, laid through a field, it was 
found that in two years the drain had become choked 
with roots ; and it is,believed that in many instances 
where drainage has not produced those improvements 
in land which were anticipated, and even where hedge- 
rows cross or adjoin any portion of a main drain, the 
cause may be an obstruction of this nature. In the 
case quoted, however, the precaution of placing vertical 
pipes at the junction of each of the parallel drains with 
the main aided greatly in pointing out the cause. The 
drains in this*case are said to have been made of horse- 
shoe tiles, well laid, and fitting closely at the joints. 
Lrom the Builder, May 18. 


Calendar of Operations. 
JUNE. 
_ BEDFORDSHIRE, June 3.—The weather for some time past has 
been alike fayourabis for the operations of the field, as for the 
growing crops. Every description of crop looks well now, and 
Turnip sowing is well atwvanced. We have about half our 
“‘Swedes” sown, and shall be likely to finish in another 


fortnight. We can sow three acres a day, with seven horses, | 


seven men, and six boys; one man ridges up the land for the 
dung with two horses; three men fill to three carts; one boy 
drives the intermediate cart; one man lays down the dung; 
one man and five boys spread; and one man with two horses 
covers itin. We sow on the flat in some instances, and prefer 
doing so after Tares, or any other green crop, which leaves a 
portion of refuse, which is most useful under the furrow, and 
prevents the due preparation of the land for the ridge system, 
by repeated ploughings. We think Tares never ought to be 
sown on land intended for Turnips, unless well dunged in the 
autumn. The crop of Tares is thereby increased, and the land, 
aiter the crop is consumed, is in good preparation generally 
with one ploughing. There is no loss of labour then, nor loss 
of moisture from the soil by stirring it about in hot weather to 
make it firm enough for the Turnip seed. We have upwards 
of 120 acres of green crops this season, and 22 acres have 
grown, and are growing one crop which will shortly be suc- 
ceeded by another. We expect to have the greatest part of the 
Turnips sown before hay-making commences, and always 
endeavour to have all other kinds of labour as forward as 
possible, that the hands may be concentrated. The Potatoes 
have received their first hoeing, and the Mangold Wurzels will 
soon be ready for hoeing also. The horses are now living upon 
Tares, a bushel of Oats, anda bushel of rice meal each per 
‘week. The sheep are chiefly living upon Tares; and 40 cattle 
in yards and houses, The cattle have some Clover hay and 
Wheat straw cut into chaff, and mixed with the cut Tares. 
They appear to thrive very well, and make a good deal of 
manure, No system of management however, we know of, 

an be femunerative with present prices for marketable 

ee while the general expenses remain as they 
are. RB. Ve 


Noticesto Correspondents. 

AGRICULTURAL SHow AT Giascow: Forward. It will take place 
on the last day of July and the 1st and 2d of August, 

Cuunn: B, Lymington, The tin becoming smeared with the 
butter is not any consequence of the metallic surface: but it 
is owing to the cream and butter being warm and soft. Fill 
the vessel in which the churn is placed with as cold water as 
possible. 

Cory-Laws: JB—JN, If you would favour us with your 
address we could explain satisfactorily. 

GRasses, &c.: Inquirer. 1, Festuca ovina; 2, Poa pratensis : 
3, Anthoxanthum odoratum; 4, Cynosurus cristatus. The 
two last of little value as pasture Grasses,—Rape may be 
sown in July and mown during December for forage for 
cattle in the house.—W C #, For marshy grounds, occa- 
sionally overflowed by fresh water, Lawson recommends 
—Agrostis stolonifera, 21bs.; Festuca elatior, 3 lbs.; Fes- 


taca loliacea, 3lbs.; Glyceria aquatica, 5 lbs, ; Glyceria flui- 


nature, on an open gravelly soil—and this corresponds more 
to the specimen you have sent—it is advised to sow: Achillea 
millefolium, $1b.; Agrostis vulgaris, 2lbs,; Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum, 4lbs.; Festuca rabra, 41bs.; Holeus mollis, 
1 Ib. ; Lolium italicum, 41bs.; L. perenne, 61bs.; Medicago 
lupulina, 31bs.; Onobrychis sativa, 3lbs.; Poa pratensis, 
2\bs.; Poterium Sanguisorba, 2lbs.; Trifolium filiforme, 
2\bs. ; T. repens, 21bs. ; in all 854 1bs., along with one bushel 
of Rye. 

Nevrries: Mr. Garrett saye that, advised by a correspondent of 
the Agricultural Gazette, he tried Nettles as food for pigs, 
boiling them in the same boiler in which he boils up their 
victuals usually. He gave them to the store pigs, who eat 
greedily every vegetable refuse offered them, but they will 
not touch the Nettles, nor even the liquor in which they are 
boiled. 

Rev-LEGGED GuERNSEY PARTRIDGE: Will some reader kindly 
state his experience of the. time the eggs of this bird require 
in hatching? The books state the incubating period of the 
common partridge to be three weeks, leaving it to be inferred 
that all partridges agree in this respect; but I have good 
reason to believe that the eggs of the red-legged partridge 
require a longer time, and till the point can be settled by 
farther experiment, should be thankful to know if others 
have noted the duration of the hatching process of these 
birds, D. 

Scuoot : A Subscriber. Mr. Dawes refers to the school at King’s 
Somborne, Hants; where, we imagine, he may be addressed. 

Tanks: WWM. Your plan seems perfect. Pumps can be had 
with metal valves and metal pistons, with no leather about 
them at all. They are a good deal more expensive, but they 
are much more lasting, especially in the case of liquid manure, 

Titre MacuineE: A B C. Mr. Whitehead, of Preston, Lanca- 
shire, has carried off the prize at the Society’s shows in York 
and Norwich, He has machines varying from 17/, 10s. to 
382. in price. And we believe the grounds of the judgment 
in its favour to be trustworthy. 20, 10s. per cent. on the rental 
is an ordinary charge for valuing estates, It includes all ex- 
penses ; 51, 5s. a day and expenses we should not consider a 
very high charge under these circumstances, Valuations 
merely for the information of the owner may be made by any 
one without a license, and there is no need that they should 
be drawn out on stamped paper. When the valuation is 
between two parties, and has the effect of a bond, of course 
the case is different. Wedo not know to what book to refer 
you about farm buildings. Mr. Donaldson is about to bring 
out a book, we believe, on rural architecture, 

Weepbs, &c.: BM. The Plantain must be got rid of by spudding 
up theplants, Bone-dust sown broadcast immediately after 
the hay crop will improve the aftermath, and especially the 
crop of the next year; 8 bushels per acre of bone-dust, with 
two or three bushels which have been acted on by half their 
weight of sulphuric acid, would be a good dressing per acre. 
—If you are about erecting a stable, Stewart’s ‘ Stable 
Economy ” would probably furnish you with useful hints.— 
WDC. Thistles and Sorrel must be pulled up; that is the 
true method of destroying them. 


SHarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jone 8, 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Strawberries and Hot- 
house Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-apples. Peaches and Nectarines are far from scarce. 
Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons 
sufficient for the demand, Young Carrots and Turnips may be 
had at from 6d, to 1s. 6d. a bunch, The supply of green Peas 
is on the increase, Frame Potatoes fetch from 9d. to 1s. per 
pound, Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the de- 
mand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans, Asparagus, and 
Rbubarb are plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, 
Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 63 to 10s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,4s to 8s 
— Portugal, p.lb., 9d to 1s 
Peaches, per doz,, 15s to 24s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 15s to 24s 
Strawberries, per oz., 3d to 8d 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, 5s to 7s 
Apricots,green,p.pottle,8d tols 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s 
— per 100, 63 to 12s 


Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 

— per 100, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 

— p.bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 

208 to 22s 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 

Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 Ibs 


VEGETABLES, 


FrenchBeans,p.100,1s6dto2s6d 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 5s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 3d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 3s to 6s 
Broccoli, p.doz.bundl., 6s to 12s 
Greens, per doz,, 1s to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 100s to 200s 

— per cwt., 10s to 12s 

— per bush,, 4s to 6s 

— frame, p. lb., 9d to 1s 
Turnips, p, doz, bun., 15s to 188 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per bun., Idtols 
Spinach p, sieve, 9d 


Onions, p. bushel, 7s to 9s 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Shallots, per lb., 8d to 1s 
Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 2d to 18 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 3d to 6d 
Mushrooms, p, pot,, 9d to 1s 
Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
to 3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 23 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p. doz. bunches, 
6d to 9d 


| Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 


POTATOES,—SoutHwark, June 3, 

The Committee report that the trade is heavy, considering 
the shortness of our supply, which is accounted for from the 
very warm weather during the last few days. The following 
are this day’s quotations :—York Regents, 120s. to 160s. per 
ton; Scotch cups, 70s, to 80s,; ditto whites, 50s, to 60s.; 
Rhenish do., 60s. to 85s.; Belgian do., 60s. to 75s. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, June 6, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to 75s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 
Rowen 5 so «. St 60 
New Hay .. «. — 


A very slow trade. 


Clover ... .. «. 68sto 848 
New Clover ... «1. — - 
Straw os os oo 23 27 
J. CooPpEr. 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, June 6, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to74s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 
New Hay oo = 
Old Clover .., ... 78 84 


WHITECHAP 


Fine Old Hay 65s to 688 
Inferior ditto « 50 55 
New Hay ., «. — ~ 
Old Clover ... ... 80 8 


Inferior ... ... «. 658to 758 
New Clover ... .. — — 
Straw ... ... 24 28 
JOSHUA BAKER, 


EL, June 6, 


New Clover ... ... —Sto— 
Inferior ditto... ... 65 70 
BAW <.. a cs 22 20 


HOPS,—Fripay, June 7. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmiTH report that the accounts 
from the plantations speak of a slight attack of fly generally, 
but it is not sufficient to cause any alarm. Middling and fine 
yearlings are in fair demand, as also fine 1846’s and 1847’s, 


Mid, and East 

Kents ... p. cwt, 16Cs to 2003 
Weald of Kents .., 130 —160 
Sussex .. «. «, 110 —130 


Farnhams, p.cwt. —s— —s 
Yearling Kents .,, 40 —100 
Yearling Sussex... 40 —100 
Old Hops 20 — 70 


Perst.of8lbs—s d 8 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... tO «. 

fords, &c. ..,8 2to3 4| DittoShorn ...3 6—8 8 
Best Short-horns 38 0—3 2| Ewesd& 2dquality .. — . 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—2 10] DittoShon ..3 0—8 4 
Best Downs and Lambs oe ov £ S—h 

Half-breds ... ... — .,, | Calves... «. «3 O-—4 O 
DittoSborn .,38 8—210| Pigs ... «. «2 8—=—8 8 
Beasts, 3261; Sheep and Lambs, 26,720; Calves, 243; Pigs, 310. 

Fripay, June 7, 

The supply of Beasts has very considerably fallen off; they 
are readily sold at an advance of about 2d. per 8 lbs. We have 
an average number of Sheep and Lambs ; for the former, trade 
is cheerful at rather higher prices, but for the latter it is not 
better, There is a very large supply of Calves; they are with 
difficulty disposed of at a considerable reduction. rom Ger- 
many and Holland there are 30 Beasts, 590 Sheep, and 253 
Calves ; from Scotland, 50 Beasts; and 119 Mileh Cows from 
the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here« 

fords, &c. ofnould 
Best Short-horns 3 2 
2d quality Beasts 2 8 
Best Downs and Lambs... «. 

Half-breds ... «4. — «. | Calves... .. 
DittoShorn ...3 8—4 0| Pigs 
Beasts, 601; Sheep and Lamba. 13,030; 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, June 7. 
Buddle’s West Hartley, 13s, ; Carr’s Hartley, 13s,; Wallsend 
Braddyll’s Hetton, 15s. 6d.—Ships at market, 37. 


MAKK LANK, 

Mowpay, June 3.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market was small, and cleared at about the prices 
of this day se’nnight, Foreign meta very retail inquiry, but 
we do not alter our quotations,—Beans are 1s. per qr. cheaper. 
—Barley and Peas are unaltered in value.—The Oat trade is 
firm, and the finest qualities command rather more money. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, 8 By 8. % 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, é Suffolk ... White|40—44|Red ......)827—39 

— — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—47|Red ..,...,89 41 

_ _— Talavera 46—52 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York .,, White|40—4?|Red 36—39 

— Foreign 38—51 
Barley,grind. & di , 19s to 22s...Chev.|23 —27| Malting 22—25 

— ‘Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|15—20|Malting |19—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15—18 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire . 18—21|Feed .,.|15—19 

— Irish 14—18|Feed .../12—16 

— Foreign 14—18|Feed ..,|12—16 
Rye 19—21|Foreign |18—20 
Rye-meal, foreign . p 5l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ......21s to 23s 24—26|Harrow |24—26 

— |Longpod|) — 
24—34| Egyptian|19—21 
23—26|Suffolk |24—28 


Per st.of 8lbs—s d 8 da 


Best Long-wools. ... to ... 
to3 6| DittoShorn .,,, 
—3 4] Ewes & 2d quali 
—3 0] Ditto Shorn 


— Foreign 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent 


— Suffol 
— Foreign 
ARRIVALS IN THE PoRT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,13714 sks; Wheat,| Barley. ; Malt | Oats., Beans, | Peas 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs, Qrs. | Qrs.¥ 

229 | 5066 | 500 687 18 
— 167 | -- 


3143 — (20535 576 | 1276 


ARBIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley, Oats, Flour, 


2270 sacks 


Foreign ... 4770 14590 — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.; OATS.| RYE. | BEANS, | PEAS. 
AVERAGES. |—— ——S| 

April 27....... a> 22s 1d/15s 0d|21s 8d) 288 8d/25s 1d 

May 4. + 14 7/1911 | 2311 |24 9 
— il. . 15 3 |19 1| 24 8 j2%4 9 
— 1B nsccrere 15 5 |21 7| 25 6 {24 1L 
= DB sccceve 16 3 |22 4] 26 4 }25 6 

Junie Lies. 15 11 |22 0} 2611 |26 2 

Aggreg. Aver. 15 5/21 1| 25 2|25 2 

Duties on Fo- ———_|—— 
reign Grain 1 1 O| Lye 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 

Prices, jAPR. 27.) May 4, ;May 11.)May 18,)May 25,)JunE 1. 

40s 7a ae cn 

40 2 a ous 
39 7 ame oe 
38 0 c oui . ate 


37 == |——— mn a 
36 11 hemes ‘ a 


Canary, per r..........788 to 868 

Caraway, per cwt. ...d1 — 3 

Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 

Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 45 

Clover, red, per cwt....24 — 46 
— — foreign,do.— 


Wheat. 
Se Qrs. 
170 520 


Mustard, white,p.bush.7 — 8 
— brown, do. ......10 —13 
Rape, per last .........041,—360~ 
Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...8%. 5s 
_ — — foreign,p.ton 6l. 0s 
— white,do, ... 36—48 — Rape, foreign, do, 41, 5s 
— — foreign,do— — | Tares, per bush,.,,3s0d—5s 6d 


LiveRPool, Fray, JUNE 7.—There was a small number of 
buyers at our Corn Exchange to-day, and a general determina~ 
tion on the part of millers to remain inactive, and we have to 
note a dull sale for Wheat of all descriptions. Barley, Malt, 
Beans, and Peas meeting very little notice, scarcely main~ 
tained our last quotations. Oats, of which few gvod mealing 
samples remain undisposed of, were held frmly, but moved 
sparingly at late prices. In Oatmen! no variation. Indian 
Corn, upon a more limited demaud than before, receded 6d,fper 
qr. for parcels not yet landed, 


23—1850;| 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AMATEURS, NURSERY- 


MEN, AND OTHERS. 3 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed 
to sell by public Auction on the premises, Rosary, 
Breadmore, Hammersmith, on MONDAY, June 17th, 1850, 
at 12 o’clock, by order of the trustees of H. G. Hannington, 
Esq., three newly-erected Greenhouses, about 100 capital one, 
two, and three-light Boxes, Hand-lights, two Iron Rollers, 
Barrow, Seakale and other Pots, 100 Avenue Irons for 
climbers, 12 Hives of Bees, a large quantity of Chinese Figures, 
Vases, and Statues, 150 Fancy and other Rabbits, 100 Pigeons 
and Houses, 40 Doves; a fine assortment of fancy Poultry, 
Spanish and other breed; Store and Guinea Pigs; 13 large 
Zine Store Canisters, three Garden Engines, 60 Mats; to- 
gether with the selected Stock of Greenhouse Plants, 200 doz. 
of German Miniature Plants in pots, 15 gross of handsome 
German Pots, and sundry effects\—May be viewed two days 
prior tothe Sale. Catalogues may be obtained (6d, each, re- 
turnable to purchasers, without which no person can be ad- 
mitted) on the premises of the principal Seedsmen in London, 

and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. , 

DM ESSBS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are in- 

structed to sell by public Auction, on the premises, 
Sheep-lane, Cambridge-heath, Hackney, on MONDAY, June 10, 
atl o’clock, Three Newly-erected GREENHOUSES, each 120 
feet long; about 1000 feet of Hot-water Pipe, Boilers, and 
Cisterns, Stages, a quantity of Slate, Shelving, &:c,—May be 
viewed two days prior to the sale. Catalogues may be had on 
the premises, of the principal Seedsmen in London, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on 
THURSDAY, June 13th, a first-rate Collection of DAHLIAS, 
also the newest varieties of Fuchsias, Verbenas, Geraniums, 
Heartsease, Roses, and. other plants in bloom; together with 
a variety of Ornamental Plants for bedding.—May be viewed 
the Morning of Sale; Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS, 
R. J.C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MON- 
DAY, June 10, at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely, 20 plauts of Pha- 
lxnopsis amabilis or grandiflora, just received from Manilla in 
fine health, and a small consignment from Ceylon, including 
some good Saccolabiums, Vandas, Dendrobiums, Cologynes, 
&c.—May be viewed the morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


M*® BATEMAN’S CELEBRATED COLLECTION 
OF ORCHIDS.--The Committee for providing a Church, 
Parsonage, and Schools in the wild, populous, and neglected 
district of Biddulph Moor, are happy to inform the growers of 
Orchidaceous Plants, that Mr. Bateman, in promotion of this 
important object, has generously placed at their diaposal about 
400 of his SPECIMEN PLANTS, among which will be fourd 
nearly all the rarest and most beautiffil species at present in 
cultivation, These will be submitted for unreserved sale by 
Auction, by Mr. J. C. STEVENS, at his Great Room, 38, King- 
Street, Coyent-garden, on TUESDAY, the.11th day of June, at 
12 for 1 o’clock, on the morning of which day they will be on 
view. — Catalogues may be had on application to the Auc- 
tioneer, or from either of the Secretaries, who will be happy 
to give any additional information respecting the projected 
Church, &c. 

Rey. Epwarp Wi1son, Buglawton, near Congleton, 

Rey. Joan Sutciirre, Oatlands, ditto, 

Honorary Secretaries. 


OR PUBLIC,SALE, on MONDAY, June 10, at 

2 o’clock precisely, at the New Corn Exchange Tavern, 
Mark-lane, 220 TONS Of ANIMAL MANURE OR GUANO, 
just imported per Queen of the Tyne, from Buenos Ayres. 
Catalogues and further particulars of J. A. Rucker and BEN- 
cRArFT, Brokers, 26, Commercial Sale Rooms. 


TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, &e, 
rp BE LET OR SOLD, the Lease of the well- 
known and long established PARADISE NURSERY, 
Hornsey-road, Islington. The whole or part of the Glass and 
Stock may be taken at a valuation.—F urther particulars may 
be had by applying to Messrs. ProrHERoE and Mortis, Leyton- 
stone, Essex ; or to Mr, Wu. Pamrtin, jun., on the premises. 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, 

' BE LET, two desirable FARMS, adjoining each 

other, with convenient Houses and Farm Buildings in 
good repair, at Michaelmas next. They contain respectively 
about 270 acres of Arable, Hop, Meadow and Pasture Land, in 
the usual proportion. Rent 20s. per acre, tithe free. The 
Game is preserved, but the tenant will have permission to kill 
hares and rabbits. None need apply who cannot furnish most 
Satisfactory testimonials as to their respectability and capital ; 
and such parties will meet with every encouragement from the 
landlord, with reference to the present depressed state of agri- 
culture.—Applications.to be made to J. H. Triston, Esq,, 5, 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 


ras HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, ‘at 
Four o’clock, Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


UPERB NOVELTIES IN PAPIER MACHE, 

at MECHI’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—A visit to this 
Establishment will prove that there isnot in London another 
such stock of elegancies, They consist of Caddies, Tables, 
Envelope Cases, Netting Boxes, Companions, Cabinets, Jewel 
Cases, Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, Tea Caddies, Hand and 
Pole Screens, Card Racks, Table Inkstands, Regency Writing 
Desks, Portfolios, Playing Cards, and Visiting Card Cases, 
Cigar and Bottle Cases, Note and Cake Baskets. Also an 
assortment of Needle Cases, in pearl and tortoiseshell, Silver 
and Gold Pencil Cases, Pen Holders, and other articles suitable 
for presents. Inventor of the Patent Castellated Tooth Brush, 


PRE PRACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST ; in one volume, 988 pages, closely 
printed, with upwards of 300 illustrated Woodcuts, containing 
the present improved scientific mode of managing the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower Gardens, the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Con- 
servatory, &c. By Cuartes M‘Intosu, C.M.C.H.S., of Dal- 
keith Palace. In cloth, lettered, price 21s.; and also with 
Specimens of choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. 

‘* The labour and experience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticulture.”—Vide Author’s Preface. 

With an APPENDIX, describing a new and economical method 
of producing uniform Bottom-heat from Hot Water in Tanks, 
upon the most simple plan, with explanatory Diagrams, and 
Reference to Buildings now in successful operation 3 by which 
means, the “‘ King ot all Fruits,” the Pine, and other tropical 
fruits and flowers, may be cultivated at less than half the ex- 
pease of the gia a 

ondon: THomAs KELLY, Paternoster-r0w: 2 
SHALL and Co, ; and sold by all booksellers. Resvaky Mas 
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ONTENTS or tae NUMBER ror SATURDAY | 
LAST, JUNE 1, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 


Thirty-two Large Quarto Pages, 
Reviews or, with Extracts rrom— 


Critical History of Greek Lite- , Gazpacho ; or Summer Months 
rature, By Col. W. Mure. in Spain, By W. G, Clark, 
The Chronicle of Queen Jane, | Two Years’ Residence in a Le- 

and of Two Years of Queen vantine Family. By Bayle 

Mary, &e. Edited by J. St. John. 

G. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. Ornithological Rambles in Sus. 
Earth and Man. By A, Guyot. sex, By A. E, Knox, M.A. 


,WirH Suorter Notices or 


Phases of Faith, By F. W.. A Tour to the Caucasus. 

Newman, Letters of a Traveller. By W. 
Earnestness: a Tale, By C, C. Bryant. 

B. Tayler, M.A. The Georgics of Virgil. Trans. 
Anne Dysart: a Tale. by W. H. Bathurst, M.A. 
Commercial Class-book, By J. | Moral Tone ofthe Factory Sys- 

H. Freese. tem, By F. Baker, M.A. 
History of Liverpool. By . | On the County Courts Exten- 

Baines, sion Bill, By G. Becke, Esq. 


Original Papers.—The New College at St. John’s Wood— 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park—Photography on 
Glass—Memoir of Mis8 Jane Porter—Poetry: “ Griseldis, 
the Childless,” 

Our Weekly Gossip,—EFxhibition of Industry— Aboli- 
tion of the Layreateship—Reform of Scottish Universities 
—Monument to Wordsworth—Society for Publication of 
Hebrew Literature—Owen’s College at Manchester—Law 
of Treasure Trove—Wordsworth’s ‘ White Doe of Rylstone.’ 


Societies.-Royal (‘ Experimental Researches in Electricity,’ 
by Mr, Faraday)—Royal Institution (‘ On the Senses, and 
on Errors of Observation having their Source therein’, by 
T. W. Jones, Esq.)—Society of Arts (‘On the Application 
of Electro-Magnetism as a Motive Power,’ by Mr. R, Hunt) 
—Asiatic (Report of Council)—Syro-Egyptian—Geologieal 
—Linnean—Chemical. ‘ 

Fine Arts.—£xhibition at Royal Academy—The Cotting- 
ham Museum, 

Fine Art Gossip,—Committee on the Fine Arts—Art Pa- 
tronage—De Wint’s Drawings—Pictures of the King of 
Holland, 

Music and the Drama.—New Publications — Concerts 
of the Week—Her Majesty ’s Theatre (‘ L’Elisir d’Amore’) 
—Royal Italian Opera (Verde’s ‘ Nabucco.’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—Amateur Perform- 
ance at the St, James’s Theatre—Lecture on the Works of 
Mendelssohn—Improved Concert Schemes—Improvement 
of Exeter Hall—Musie in Paris—Musical Sacieties of Ger- 
mavy. 

Miiscelilanea.—British Museum Library—M. Guizot’s Li- 
brary—Painted Obituary Window — Aecrostation—A Self- 
aeting Saw Mill. 

Order The Atheneum of any Bookseller, 


In 16mo, with Illustrative Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d., ee 
HE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY; a Familiar 
Introduction to the Study of Plants, By ArtrHuR HEN- 
FREY, F.L,S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital, 
author of the ‘Outlines of Structural and Physiological 
Botany.” 

** Designed to furnish the beginner with a simple and prac- 
tical introduction to the study of plants, and admirably adapted 
for their purpose.”—WMedico Ch, Review, Oct. 1849. 

Written in simple language, so as to be easily understood 


ELEN FAIRFAX. THE LADI®5S 
COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Loupon, for June 3 
contains Chapter I, of a new tale, founded on fact, by Mrs. 
James Wuirrtr, called HELEN FAIRFAX; also the cons 
clusion of The Headsman’s Son; Botany, No, 13, with 
Illustrations ; The Phrenologist’s Prophecy, by one who heard 
it; The British Insects of Spring, No. 4, with Ulustrations ; 
Household Receipts, by Miss Acton; the Work Basket, with 
Illustrations, &e, &e. 
Published Weekly, price 3d,, stamped 4d,, and in Monthly 
Parts, 1s, 2d. each. Parts 1 to 5 may now be had. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED JULY 1, 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
In 8v0, price 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d., 

0 hee WEST OF IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR 

INVESTMENT. By James Cargp, Farmer, Baldoon, 
author of “‘High Farming under Liberal Covenants.” With 
Map of Ireland, and Plan of Farm Buildings, 

Wittiam BuLackwoop and Sons, 45, George-street, Edin. 
burgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY, 
On the 31st ult. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. 1V. of 
Pye xT ON's FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dx, Linney and JosprH Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts, 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street,. 


Lately publishea, 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and Mechanics, 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools ; to persons whose education has been neg- 
lected, or whose attention has not been directed in early life to 
such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works 
will be found particularly suited, The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar, and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas, as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form, 

TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, Booksellers and Publishers 
to University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, London. 

Just published, Second Editiou, with Additions, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
( RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 
Their History and Management, 

By the Rev. Epmunp Savi Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood 
with Keswick. 

London: J. MatrHews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and may be ordered of all booksellers, 

The Birds treated of, are— 
Domestic Fowl in |The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil. 
general The Grey China ver Hamburgh 
The Guinea Fowl Goose Fowls 
The Spanish Fowl |The White Fronted|The Cuckoo Fowl 
The Speckled Dork-| or Laughing Goose|The Blue Dun Fowl 


ings The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fowl 
Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 


The Malay Fowl The White China | Bantam Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay| Goose The Rumpless Fowl 

Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 
The Game Fowl The Domestic Goose} Fowls 
The Mute Swan The Bernicle Goose | The Frizzled or 
{The Canada Goose |The Brent Goose Friesland Fowls 
The Egyptian, or |The Turkey 

Cape Goose The Pea Fowl 

*« It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry 
keeper, while the lively and otten amusing manner in which itis 
written gives it a claim upon the attention of the general 
reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


by those who are totally without botanical knowledge,”—Annals 
of Natural History, Oct. 1849. 

** Admirably adapted for general use in collegiate institu- 
tions, aud indeed for all those who are commencing the study 
of botany.” —Pharmaceutical Journal, Jan, 1850, 

London: Jonn Van Yoorst, Paternoster-row. 


URTIS’S BEAUTIES*OF THE ROSE.—No. 4, 

just published, price 2s. 6d. (Quarterly), contains a fine 
Group of the splendid: Hybrid Perpetual ““‘STANDARD OF 
MARENGO ;” fine yellow Tea, ‘‘ Vicomtesse de Cazes,” and 
* Eugene Desgaches.” The three former numbers contain 
splendid figures and groups of the following very choice 
autumnal blooming Roses: Devoniensis, Cloth of Gold, Ar- 
mosa, Duchess of Sutherland, Elize Sauvage, Archduke 
Charles, Pompone de St. Rodegonde, Safrano, Dr. Marx, Mar- 
gat Jeune, and Geant des Batailles. 

A few copies have been printed on imperial quarto, with 
extra highly finished plates, W&ec., price 4s. To prevent dis- 
appointment, early orders are requested for this edition. 

N.B, The back numbers of “ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine,” 
may be had of Mr. H. Curtis, Moorend, Bristol; and Mr. S. 
Curtis, High-street, Homerton, near London. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row, London; Levers, 
Bristol; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, post 8vo, illustrated, price 12s., 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Davin T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Geo- 
logy in King’s College, London; Lecturer on Mineralogy and 
Geology at the H.E.1.C. Mil. Sem., at Addiscombe, and at the 
Putney College ; late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 

Also by Professor ANSTED, 

THE ANCIENT WORLD, post 8vo, 12s, 

London: JoHn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s. Gd., 

ATERER’S ;SYSTEM OF GROWING THE 
RHODODENDRON, AZALEA, KALMIA, and ‘other 
Flowering American Plants ; with Observations on Laying-out, 
Planting, and Improving Estates, including a few Remarks on 

Improving the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer, 

By W. B. M‘Puerson, Landscape Gardener, 

London: Simpxin, MaRsHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


Just published, by the Author, James JosEpH Nouan, 33, 
Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; Messrs. Onz and Co., Amen Corner, 
Paternoster-row, London ; and ali booksellers, 


[SSTRUCTIONS FOR THE IMPORTATION, 
BREEDING, REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGE. 
MENT OF ORNAMENTAL, AQUATIC, AND DOMESTIC 
FOWL AND GAME-BIRDS. With particulars as to their 
Diseases and Cure. Embellished with Fifty highly-finished 
Engravings. Price 3s,, neatly bound; 3s. 6d., free by post, 

N.B.—J, J. Nouan offers for sale some fine specimens of 
Cochin China Fowl, at 20s. each, 


In one Volume, price 5s., cloth, 
A TREATISE ON AN IMPROVED MODE OF 
CULTIVATING THE CUCUMBER AND MELON. 
By Grorcr Mitts, F.H.S. 

a edition ia ita Seatac by the same author, one 
volume, price 5s. clot B 5 E 
bh enn ‘eri ATISE ON THE CULTURE 
London: W. 8. Orr and Co., 2, Amen-corner, 


‘* This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”—<Stire 
ling Observer. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Just published, price 4s, 6d. in one small yol., 12mo, 


UR. AYE CEE MIS TH Y.; 


By Epwarp Sotty, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.&.S.; 

Hon. Mems. Roy, AcR. Soc, Ene.; Professor vf Chemistry 
to the Horticultural Society of London; Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Hon, E, I, Co.’s Military Seminary 2¢ Addiscombe, &c. 
At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of the 

TREE ROSE is reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. (post free.) 

HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 
Formation and Culture. Illustrated by 24 Woodents. 
Reprinted from the @axDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additions, 


CONTENTS, 

Annual pruning | Planting out, ar- distance, shorten. 
time, principle of rangement of ing heads, &c. 
execution, &c. trees, &c. Saw proper for 

Binding up Pushing eye, spring the purpose 

Budding knife treatment of dwarf GRAFTING. 

Budding, time of] shoots from Aphides, to keep 
year, day, time of | Roses, differentsorts down 


day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

Bud,preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling {wind 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


on the same stock 
Roses, short list of 
desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 
Sap-bud, treatment 
of 


Shape of trees 

Shoots and_ buds, 
choice of 

Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 

Shoots, keeping 
even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 

Shortening wild 
shoots 

Stocks, planting out 
for budding upon ; 
the means of pro- 
curing ;_ colour, 
age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; taXk- 
ing up, trimming 
roots, sending a 


Free-growers, re- 
marks on 

Graft, binding up 
and finishing 

Grafting, advantage 
of 


Grafting, disadvan. 
tage of 

Operation in differ. 
ent months 

Preliminary obser- 
vations 

Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip- 
tion of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 

Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 

Stock, preparation 


o 
APPENDIX. 
Aselection of vari- 
eties 

Comparison be- 
tween budding 
and grafting 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-ofiice 
order being sent to the Publisher, James Marruews, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS. 


By Joseru Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon. 


shire, d&c. &c. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 57,000 have 


already been sold. 


lllustrated with several woodcuts, 


Published by JAmes Martruews, at the Office of the Gaia 


deners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette, 5, Upper Wellingtore 
street, Covent-garden ; and may be ordered of all Booksellers, 
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ROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO 
BOTANY, 4th Edition, with Corrections and Additions! 
now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings, price 248. cloth. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and LoneMANS. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


BY TER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER-CLOSETS 
* and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluvia Traps ever invented. A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
got rid of. It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of effluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vulcanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets. All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen and tested,— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging.— 
Waterloo House, Kingsland-road, near the Bridge. 
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VE FENCE AGAINST 

HARES AND RABBITS,—Iron Wire Netting of various 
patterns, to exclude the smallest Rabbits, in coils of 50, 100, or 
any given number of yards, at prices varying from 4d. to 1s. per 
yardrun. Aviary Net at proportionate prices. None sent out 
without at least two coats of the best Anti-corrosive Paint, 
Testimonials of the highest and most respectable character, 
received during the last 13 years, enable the Advertiser to 
Speak with confidence as to the excellence of the article-—Apply 
to Mr. SamvreL TAyLor, Barnwood, near Gloucester; or to 
RoBER= Woopcock, at the Manufactory, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 
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Gaivan-* Japanned 

ised, Tron. 
7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
9 ” 63 ” 

2 ; : ” 
lj-inch ,, strong i a 4 8 a 
1}-inch »>  extrastrong ,, ww. 14 55 11 Hf 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. : 


IY ee AND Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which & not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, Vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE 
Binexey, and Co.’s Scle Establishment, 130 3, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. i 
METCAL¥YE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
CAUTION. —Leware of the words ‘From MeErTcALre’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 4 


N EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 

largest Newspaper in the World.—_LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 
2-inch ,, strong ” eee 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, 

lj-inch ,, lights. 
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Salisbury-square, Londou, and receive ons copy as a sample, 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR THE GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW 4 
AND EXHIBITION OF IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
AT CORK, ON WEDNESDAY ann THURSDAY, rue 247a anp 251m op JULY, 1850, 


OPEN FOR GENERAL COMPETITION. 


Src. CLASS A.—SHORT-HORNED. £ 
1 For the best bull calved after the 1st of January, 1845, 
and previous to the Ist of January, 1848 *.. es 30 
Second best ditto oe oe os 10 
The best bull calved in the year 1848 eo 20 
Second best ditto oe a os oe eer ee 
Best bull calved after the lst of January, 1849 10 
Second best ditto or. oe Ae 
Best bull in the above sections—the Medal. 
4 Best cow incalf, or that has had a calf in the year 1850 
Second best ditto oe os 45 ae 
5 Best heifer, in calf or in milk, calved in the year 1847 .. 
Second best ditto 
6 
if 


Best heifer, in calf or in milk, calved in the year 1848 .. 
Second best ditto ar 
Best heifer calved after 
Second best ditto 


CLASS B.—LONG HORNED, DEVONS, HERE. 
FORDS, AYRSHIRES, POLLED ANGUS, 


GALLOWAYS, 
Or any other distinct breed not qualified to compete as Short- 
horns, Same classification as Class A. 


CLASS C.—WEST HIGHLANDS, KERRIES, 
Or any other Mountain breed. 
1 Best Bull calved after the Ist of January, 1844 oe 
2 Best cow, in calf, orfbat has had a calf in the year 1850 
3 Best lot of two heifers 


CLASS D:—FAT 
Best of all the prize bulls e 
Medal. ‘ 
Breeder of the best prize bull+the Medal. 
Best of all the prize cows or heifers exhibited at the show—the 
Gold Medal.’ seal ’ , 
Breeder of the best prize cow or heiter—the Medal, A 
The AGRICULTURAL CHALLENGE CUP, value £100, 
given by the late Peter Purcell, Esq., for the best animal iu the 
neat cattle classes, possessing mosc merit of its kind in the esti- 
mation of the judges. 


CLASS E.—HORSES. 

1 Best cart stallion over three years old, and foaled since 

the Ist: of Januaity, 1843 os ole oe Siete 

Second best ditto’ ae 30 50 Xe Pie 

2 Best cart stallion, foaled since the Ist of January, 1847 

Second best ditto os oe os 

Best thorough-bred stallion—the Medal. 

Best cart mare in foal, or with a foal at her foot, 

having reared a foal in the year 1849 

Second best ditto aie oe oe 

Best cart filly, not exceeding three years old 


SHEEP. 

CLASS F.—LEICESTERS. 
Best shearling ram 
Second best ditto ee 
Best two shear ram 
Best ram of any other age 
Best pen of five shearling ewes 
Best pen of five ewe lambs 


CLASS G.—Any other long-woolled sheep, not qualified to 
compete as Leicesters. Same classification as Class F, 


CLASS H.—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Best shearling ram 
Best ram of apy other age ee ee 
Best pen of five shearling ewes o- 


CLASS I.—CHEVIOTS. Same as Class H. 


CLASS K.—SWINE. 
Best boar of the large breed 
Second best ditto oe 

2 Best boar of the small breed 
Second best ditto 58 
Best breeding sow of the large breed 
Second best ditto 


Mi ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK-CLOTHS, &c. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithfield-bars, London, 
‘‘The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 
The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee, 
This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea.” 
Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, &c. 
Tanned Netting, for the protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh-sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., 1d. per 
square yard, or 200 yards for 14s., or 500 yards for 30s., or 1000 
yards for 50s. Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the cwt. 
—New Archangel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit; Tar- 
paulings for houses under repair, on hire. Orders and inquiries 
per post immediately attended to. 
Gat SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permanently elastic, very durable and cheap, 
3 feet wide £2 8 0|4 feet 6 inches wide... £3 3 
3 feet 6 inches . 213 0| 4 feet oo, LO 
218 0|5 feet Ginches .. 318 


the Ist of January, 1849" a 


os oe oe oe » 5 


TOCK.—15 Sovs. 
ibited at the show—the Gold 


ee 


oe oe 


oe ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


ee oe ee ee 


ee ee es 


ee ee ee ee 


on ee 


se «es ee ee ee 


3 feet wide 10 0 


8 feet 6 inches . 40 0 : 
4 feet 410 0| 5 feet 6 inches 

One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress onit, is a 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL AnD SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post. ; 

Heat an&-Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Tottenham-court-road, London. 
DEPOT FOR PATENTED AND OTHER NEW AND USE- 

FUL INVENTIONS, 97, NEWGATE-STREET. 
NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
*‘Lonpow Gossip.—Then there is another bit of art, 

—which has been exhibiting itself in high quarters—A New 
American Churn, which makes butter almost as fast as cooks 
can use it. What willour dairy farmers say to this Yankee 
achievement? Will they take a hint, remembering that in 
these times butter travels by railway ?”—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journgl, 18th May, i 

Key’s Patent American Force and Suction Pump, Ransome 
and Parson’s Filters, Flexible Canvas Hose, lined with Gutta 
Percha, &e., to be had of Key and MircHeELL, 


5 feet 


4 Best breeding sow of the small breed v8 oe £4 
Second best ditto oe oe o oe oe 
5 Best lot of three pigs of the same litter, not more than 
nine months old 
Second best ditto oo 


CLASS L.—EXTRA STOCK.—20 Sovs. 
CLASS M,—POULTRY.—15 Sovs. 
CLASS N.—DAIRY PRODUCE.—20 Sovs. 


CLASS 0.—IMPLEMENTS. 
£100 in Money, and the Medals of the Society, subject to th 
following classification :— 
1 Best plough for the ordinary work of the farm 
2 Best plough for deep trench ploughing 
3 Best implement for breaking up the subsoil 
4 vee grubber or cultivator, to be worked by two or more 
orses oe ee ee oe or - 
5 Best horse hoe, for tilling the intervals of drilled green 
6 
7 
8 


oe *. o- o- * 
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crops sip aie a oe 
Best constructed harvoWw for coveringgrain .- 
Baek bpgek harrow or other implement for pulverisin 
the soi ts ve 
Best roller or clod-crusher 
9 Best horse rake 
10 Best farm cart oe oo oe oe oe 
11 Best drill for sowing Turnip seed in one or two drills .. 
12 Best Turnip drill, with apparatus for distributing light 
and portable manures oe oe .. .* 
Best machine for distributing light and portable ma- 
nures broadcast . oe 
Best machine for distributing liquid manure ae 
Best machine for sowing grain and Grass seeds broad- 
cast ais oe oe. 
Best machine for drilling grain 
Best machine for cleaning grain 
Best machine for cutting Turnips 
Best Chaff-cutting machine .. os oe ox 
20 yest machine vi cutting and bruising furze, which shall 


o- o. oe 


oe oe * 


oe or oe o* o* 


- 
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est combine ffficiency of work with lowness of price 
21Best machine‘or grinding or crushing agricultural pro- 
duce into neal Ss Ar Ha ae 
Best apparatus for steaming food for cattle .. 
Best marine for makig drain tiles or pipes 
Best lot of draining tilgs oe 
Best asg6rtment of draining tools , .. 53 is 
Best and cheapest set of tools for digging and subsoiling 
the land by manual labour ae mA) °° 
For any valuable improvements in the construction of 
auy agricultural machine—the Medal. : 
For any new and useful agricultural implement that has 
Jjeeen-satisfactorily tested in actual work, and more par- 
/ ticularly for the best portable steam engine, applicable 
‘to horse threshing machines (either fixed or ith ng 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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27 
28 


straw or chaff cutters, or oat bruisers, and with th 

‘least expensive alteration of the machinery_heretofo 
in use for horses 

The judges will also mark as 


oe oe (ss ¥ 3044 
‘commetitied "such improve-- 


ments in machines as appear to them deserving of notice, al- ° 


though not altogether meriting the society’s medals. 

Exhibitors when entering their stock will be required to send 
acomplete priced catalogue of the several articles they intend 
to exhibit, and te specify distinctly the premium and number 
for which the said article is to compete, 


CLASS P.—For the best assorted collection of Seeds, ‘ 


Roots, Grasses, Vegetables, &e. Medals, &c. 


MONDAY, the Ist of JULY, will be the last day for serving - . 


Notices of Entry for the Show, and Premium Sheets and ‘blank. 
Forms of Entry can be had on application, from the Secretary 
in Dublin, or from J. B. Hartland, Local Secretary, Cork, by 
whom every information will be given. Every accommodation 


will be afforded by steamers from London, Portsmouth, Ply-, 


mouth, Bristol, and Liverpool, for Stock and Implements direct 
to the Show. 


Signed by Order, Epwarp Briuen, Secretary, _ 
41, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 


ENORMOUS SAVING! GOING WITH THE TIMES! 
How TO KEEP A HORSE for less than ONE 
SHILLING per DAY. ° The articles and numerous 
references may be seen, and a list of prices had at Mary 
WEDLAKE and Co,’s, 118, Fenchurch-street. A Pamphlet on 
the above may be had, each (post free) 1s. Also 
HOW TO MAKE, Cut, Cart, and Stack HAY, for less than 
HALF the usnal cost, in any county and in any weather.— 


N.B. A Pamphlet on the above may be had, each (post free) 1s. 


A BOON TO THE FARMERS, 
| be of good cheer, allis not yet lost. 
Come to us, you will find us ready to meet the times ! 

As you cannot get the same price for your produce, so we 
cannot expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, 
and without first-class manufactured Implements you cannot 
stand these times! By inclosing two stamps, a list, with illus- 
trations, will be forwarded. Real makers of what they sell— 
Most liberal discount for cash, 


ORT NATAL, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants are informed Mary WEDLAKE and Co, have 

from time to time supplied the first settlers to Swan Riyer and 
Port Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, and tools of first-rate class. They 
beg an inspection of their stock.—N.B. Purchasers may have 
the benefit of an introduction. Most liberal discount for cash. 


LIVER COMPLAIN OF A MOST HOPELESS 

NATURE CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Mr, 
Thomas Clark, of Lake George, New South Wales, was 
seriously afflicted for years with a liyer complaint, His 
medical attendants, after trying all their skill, candidly gave 
their opinion that his case was hopeless. In this situation, and 
when expecting that every day would terminate his earthly 
career, a friend recommended him to try HorrowAy’s Pills, 
assuring him that he knew a person who was cured by them of 
that complaint. He adopted the advice and found speedy relies? 
from taking them, and was in a short time perfectly restored 
to health,—Sold by all vendors of medicines, and at Professor 
Hotioway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


Printed by Wi1z1am Brapzury, of No. 13, Upper Woburasplace, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Frepexick Muuietr Evawa, of No. 7, Chureh- 
row, Stoke Newingtou, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at thelr 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of 
London; end published by them at the Oilice, No.5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Coyent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemepts aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR.— 
Satunparx, June 8, 1830. 
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ES TS 2) SUE TS lal acd ELE iad ale 
ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to this Insti- 
tution, held at the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th of June, for the purpose of electing Two 
Pensioners on the funds of this Charity, the following was the 
result of the Ballot ; 


Name, Residence. Application. Votes, 
EpwarpD MarsHALL «. London one peegUite eve: Lae 
JOHN APPLEBY ... +. Clapham ore «. Oth ,., 101 
JAMES BATTEY ..,, ... London op .. 4th ,.. 187 
Epwarp BEach ... .,, Quedgley, Gloucester. 4th ... 358 
Joun Cooks R .. Brixton Go o. 4th ... 289 
RicHARD RUDLAND . Sutton-at-Hone .. 4th ... 137 
JOHN SHEPHERD .., . Clapham .. 4th .., 480 
Witt1aM Brown ... Andover 3d 8 
Rice Evans ae Stone ... 3d 22 
JoHN HurpEeNn ee Bath. 22 3d 11 
@oBNELIUS Ropinson .,, Blackheath .. sonra. 6B 
Joun Snow ... on Farnborough ... hee BO aE 
Tuomas Firzaexatp .., Fulham At .. 2d .., 188 
Joun Hopkins... .., Nuneaton... eal 275 20) 
HeEnsy SconeiwER «.. Coleon (Wilts) a0, 20). 98 
Wrtriam Carter ... «- Chigwell ae eer ABE es). 
JAMES GREEN sw  - Fairford we Bea Ue ice 


JoHNSKEATES ....... Brixton od w. Ist... — 
The Meeting then declared Joun SHEPHERD and Epwarp 

Beracu, as having the greatest number of Votes, duly elected 

Pensioners of this Charity. Epwarp R, Curzer, Sec, 
97, Farringdon-street, June 15. 


ALSTEAD AND NORTH ESSEX FLORAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— A GRAND 
FLORAL AND MUSICAL FETE will take place in the old 
Baronial Hall, at Hedingham Castie, near Halstead, Essex, on 
TuEsDAY, the 9th of Juzy, when the following Extra Prizes 
for SEEDLINGS (open to all England) will be given, namely, 
to be shown in pots, best Seedling Geranium, dark or crimson 
variety, 10s. 6d. ; ditto, light variety, lis. 6d.; ditto Fuchsia, 
dark variety, 10s. 6d.; ditto, light variety, 10s. 6d. ; ditto 
Petunia, dark variety, 53.; ditto, light variety, 5s.; ditto Cal- 
ceolaria, 5s. Cur Frowers,—Best Seedling Verbena, 3 trusses, 
78, 6d. ; ditto Pansy, 6 blooms, 7s. 6d.; ditto Pink, 6 blooms, 
7s. 6d, ; ditto English Iris, 6 blooms, 7s. 6d. ; ditto Ranunculus, 
6 blooms, 7s. 6d. G. P. Arpen, Hon. Sec. 


qs CHELTENHAM HORTICULTURAL SO. 
CIETY will hold their 3d Annual Exhibition on Tuesday, 
June 18, at Pittville Spa. Gates opened at2o’clock. Admie- 
sion, 2s. each, This Society holds five exhibitions in each year, 
and a Chrysanthemum Show in November. The days fixed for 
the other exhibitions are July 23d, Sept. 10th, and Nov. 12th. 
By order of the Committee, C. F. Wickes, Secretary. 


XALIS ELEGANS FROM PERU.—A beautiful 
hardy species of Oxalis, in two distinct varieties; an 
abundant and constant bloomer, flowering in the open border 
from May till November—a desirable hardy plant for perma- 
nent beds. 

Messrs, VEITCH and Son are now sending out flowering 
plants of the above at 5s, each, or six plants to the trade for 
21s., for either or both varieties together. Figured and de- 
scribed in Paxton’s ‘* Magazine of Gardening” for October, 
1849, and Curtis’s * Botanical Magazine” for January, 1850, 

Exeter, June 15, ? 


PLANTS OF CABBAGE, SAVOY, KALE, BROCCOLI 
CAULIFLOWER, AND CELERY. ‘ 
OHN CATTELL, Srepsman and NursERYMAN, 
Westerham, Kent, begs respectfully to inform the ‘public 
that Plants of his superior true sorts of the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, as usual, to order, on receipt of 
postage stamps or Post-office orders, at the undernamed prices 
basket or mat and package included : : 
All the sorts of early Cabbage, Sayoy, and Kale, including 
Brussels Sprouts, 4s. 6d. per 1000; all the sorts of Autumn 
and Spring Broccoli and Red and White Celery, 6s. per 1000 ; 
Cauliflower, early and late, and Red Cabbage, 9d, per 100; 
Drumhead or Cattle Cabbage, 3s. 6d. per 1006, 6d. per 1000 less 
When no mat or package is required. Packages of 1000 and 
upwards delivered free of carriage to the Edinbridge Station 
of the South-Eastern Railway. 
Seeds of CaTTELL’s superior “ Dwarf Barnes,” and his “‘ Dwarf 
Reliance ” Cabbage, may be had in packets, by post, for 12 


penny stamps per packet, the former containing 1 oz, as 
usual, and the latter 3 07, 2 - ; 


SCALLONIA MACRANTHA, beautiful, hardy 

evergreen, flowering Shrub from Patagonia.—The largest 
flowers, and handsomest of all the known species of Escallonia ; 
the foliage a dark glossy green, habit compact and good. and an 
abundant bloomer, producing its clusters of beautiful rose- 
eoloured flowers through summer and autumn.—Messrs, VEITCH 
and Son are now sending out fine established Plants of the 
above at 2ls, each, or one oyer te the Trade on every three 
Plants taken. It is a Plant they can confidently recommend, 
and may now be seen in their Nursery covered with bloom. A 
coloured Plate and Jetter-press Description will be sent, postage 
diree, on receipt of six postage stamps,—Exeter, June 15, 


TO THE LADIES 


THAT TAKE AN 


INTEREST IN THEIR FLOWER GARDENS, 
AND WHO DOES NOT? 


D FERGUSON, with much pleasure states he can supply them with well-rooted plants, from cold 


frames, of first-rate Verbenas, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, 


Anagallis, Cupheas, Ageratums, 


Pentstemone, d&c., for bedding out, at 1s, 6d. per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken; 1s. 3d. if 20 to 50; above 50, Id. each; 
and if 100, five dozen will be added : carriage free to London, Birmingham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, 


and all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 


Lists marked for selection at the above prices, sent free om 


application : but those not already in possession of a collection, D, F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity th ey 
want, and leave the selection to him ; and to those who have no convenience for wintering plants, they will find it advantageous 
to give their annual orders in July or August for the following Spring, as they, on taking five dozen and upwards, will have the 
choice, not only of those marked in the list, but any otber bedding-out plant, if possible to procure, at equally low prices. 

Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, reach D. F, one day sooner : where all post-office orders are requested 


to be made payable, 


ACTI AND CAMELLIAS.—To be Sold, by order 

of the Executors of the late Mr. Ropert Stone, Frognal, 

Hampstead, Middlesex, a Choice Collection of the above Plants, 

some of which are very curious specimens ; also a very superior 

variegated American Aloe, to blow in eight years’ time,—May 
be seen on application on the premises, Frognal, Hampstead, 


ALCEOLARIA GRANDIS, a shrubby Peruvian 
species, an abundant bloomer, habit neat and dwarf, 
foliage small, fine glossy green, flowers bright yellow. 
Messrs. Veitca and Son are now sending out good esta- 
blished plants of the above at 5s,, or six to the trade for 21s, 
Exeter, June 15 


TO GENTLEMEN AND FLORISTS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, about 50 CAMELLIAS, 


fine healthy plants, in good variety, 25 of them standing 
from 5 to 7 feet high, and 4 feet across. The price for the whole, 
251. The plants may be seen on application to F. J. Buck, 
Manor Nursery, Shacklewell-lane, near Kingsland, London, 


TO LADIES AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN HORTI- 
CULTURE, : 
HE STRAWBERRY.— An eminent Medical 
Writer thus notices the properties of the Strawberry :— 
‘‘The act of eating this fruit cleauses the teeth and gums, and 
purifies the breath : it assists digestion, fortifies the stomach, 
and being entirely soluble never turms sour or undergoes fer- 
mentation. In many cases it is positively medicinal, removing 
rheumatic affections and other diseases arising from obstruc- 
tion of the system,” 

How essential therefore it is to cultivate such fruit in perfec- 
tion! Those who are desirous of so doing should apply to Mr. 
Joun Rosperts, of 34, Eastcheap, London, who has recently 
published a pamphlet on the cultivation of this delicious fruit, 
together with many other fruits and vegetables, which may be 
obtained by enclosing three postage stamps, addressed to him 
as above. 


___BEE HIVES. 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 
announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. — The collection consists of ‘*‘ Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
‘The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” ‘‘ The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
be work ed with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unaccustomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Hatt and 
Wiuson, 50, King-street, Manchester; AUSTIN and M‘AsLIN, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


NOVELTY, ELEGANCE, AND DURABILITY. 
RESTELL’S PATENT METALIC ORNA- 
e MENTAL GARDEN and CONSERVATORY LABELS, 
in a variety of patterns; may be written upon freely, are 
flexible, and calculated to last for 20 years, 
To be had of the principal Seedsmen and dealers in Horticul- 
tural Implements, 
Manufactory, 35, High-street, Croydon, Surrey. 


a BE DISPOSED OF, the Wholesale Department 
of an Old and Highly-respectable London Seed Establish- 
ment ; any one wishing to embark in the trade, or to add to 
their own business, will find this an opportunity rarely to be 
met with.—Apply to Messrs, SturMy and Simpson, 8, Welling- 
ton-street, London-bridge, 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Py ENBY BAKER begs to call the attention of En- 


gineers and Proprietors of Steam Engines to his 
NEWLY-INVENTED STEAM-GUAGE, 


‘Sue aoees 2g on —~- D-Ind 9-~> ae 


Which shows the pressure and temperature of the Steam (it 
slightly differs from the drawing annexed), This instrument is 
an ornament to the Engine-room, and supersedes the ordinary 
Steam-guages in these respects. It is less cumbersome, 
cheaper, cannot get out of order in carriage, and is warranted 
accurate. Boiler explosions, in many instances, occur through 
Steam-guages not being in good working order, therefore every 
attention should be paid to these very necessary adjuncts. — 

HENRY BAKER’S STEAM-GUAGES may be fixed in a 
Counting-house, and will show the pressure the same as if it 
were fixed in the Engine-room, thereby having a check upon 
the man working the Engine. Price 2U. 5s., and 2l. 2s. ; 
Vacuum-guages, 31. 3s. each, 

Henzy Baxer, Barometer, Thermometer, and Philosophical 
Instrument Maker to the Board of Admiralty, 90, Hatton- 
garden, London, 


GREENHOUSES. 
HENRY FREEMAN, Horuouse Buitper and Hor 


O BE DISPOSED OF, the whole of the growing 
and now ripening crop of TWO PEACH HOUSES, TWO 
NECTARINE HOUSES, TWO VINERIES (fiuest Black Ham. 
burgh and White Muscat), and an unequalled collection of the 
most splendid PINES, many of which will weigh 10 lbs. and 
upwards. This unrivalled assortment of Fruit offers an unusual 
opportunity to Tavern-keepers, Contractors for Balls, Public 
Breakfasts, or Dinners, to supply themselves for the next six 
or seven weeks with the finest fruit in the kingdom, at prices 
considerably lower than the exorbitant demands of the London 
Market Gardeners.—Applications from parties, to purchase the 
whole or part of the above, may be made to Mr, TuRNEULL, 
Gardener, Blenheim, who will show the same, 


TO GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 

A hed BE SOLD, A BARGAIN, A Six-roomed House, 

and a quarter of an acre of land, with two Greenhouses, 
&c., in a flourishing Building Society, which has been esta- 
blished more than six years, about five miles from Covent Gar- 
den Market.—For particulars, apply to Mr. Strerror, Herbalist, 
Covent Garden Market ; and of Mrs, M‘ALuistER, Middle-row, 
Kensal New Town, Middlesex 


TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, very cheap, the LEASE of a Nursery, 
within two miles of London, containing one acre of ground, 
together with two good Dwelling-houses, let to respectable 
tenants, which nearly covers the rent of the whole. The Lease 


can be taken with or without the Stock (wholly pot plants) and _ 


Glass, or with a part thereof, to suit the convenience of the pur- 
chaser. For particulars, apply, if by letter post-paid, to A.B, 
14, Sommerford-grove, Stoke Newington-road, near London, 


REE DRUMHEADS FOR CATTLE, at THOS. 
WELLAND’S, Surrey Gardens, Wheeler-street, Godal- 
ming, Surrey, packed and delivered at Godalming Station, 
3s, 6d. per 1000 ; other garden plants in great variety. 


Races, new and first-rate. — W ALTERS’S 
Mixtures, which he offered in January last at 21s. per 100, 
may be seen during the week at Messrs. Hurst & M‘MULLEN’s, 
6, Leadenhall-street, London, and orders taken for the same. 

TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 

ARTNERSHIP.—A young Man, aged 34, who has 

about 3} acres of Land on a long Lease (more Land may 
be obtained, if required, adjoining the same), most desirably 
situated for a Nursery, in one of the greatest thoroughfares in a 
fashionable flourishing town, with a population of 8000, where 
there is but one more in the like business for many miles 
round, The Land is ina good state of cultivation, being at 
the present time well cropped with all kinds of Vegetables. 
There is also an increasing Seed Business. The Advertiser is 
desirous of meeting with a PARTNER, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the business on a more extensive scale, Such an 
opportunity rarely offers itself.— For further particulars, 
apply by letter, prepaid, to H. P., care of Mr. George Warder 
Jordan, 11, Bell-yard, near Temple-bar, London. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
B] ince PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS. Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10by 8... 


at 44d. per foot. 


10 by 8 A 14 by 10... ret at 5d. ” 
14 by 10 a 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20inches long at5jd. 55 
1} foot 5 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d. ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 63 by 44...10s, 6d, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s, 6d. 

7 by 5 and 74 by 53...12s.0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at the above prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract io necessary. 

Milk Pans from 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s, 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactemeters for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s, 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Seit-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, wc, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849,—* As fo 
the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is actually 
in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gardeners, it is 
wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose, The best samples 
of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES PHILLIPS, 
116, BISHOPSGATH SLRELT, LONDON,” 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


EXHIBITION AT THE GARDEN, JUNE 8, 1850. 


THE LARGE GOLD MEDAL. 
1 To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F.1,S., for a collec- 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Mylam, Gardener to 8S. Rucker, Esq,, jun., F.H.8., 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids 


THE GOLD KNIGHTIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Mr. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., of Dartford, for a 
collection of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr, Green, Gardener to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart., F'.H.8., 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr, Blake, Gardener to J, H. Schroder, Esq,, F'.H.S,, for 
20 species of Exotic Orchids 


THE GOLD BANKSIAN MEDAL, 
1 To Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge-road, Leyton, for a collec- 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Gerrie, Gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., F.H.S., 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr. Carson, Gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., F.H.S., 
for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
4 To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq, F.H.S., 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids 
5 To Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, for 15 species of the 
same 
6 To Mr, Carson, for 10 species of the same 
7 To Mr. Green, for Tall Cacti, in flower 
8 To A. Rowland, Esq., F.H.S., for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 
9 To Messrs, Lane and Son, of Great Berkhampstead, for the 
same 
10 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq,, of Norwood, 
for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
11 To Mr. Epps, F.H.S., for the same 


THE LARGE SILVER-GILT MEDAL. 
1 To Messrs. Pamplin, Lea Bridge-road, Leyton, for a collec- 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr, Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham, 
for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr. Kinghorn, Gardener to the Barl Kilmorey, Orleans 
House, Twickenham, for a collection of six Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
4 To Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, for 15 species of Exotic 
Orchids 
5 To Mr. Franklin, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., for 
10 species of the same 
6 To Mr, Gerrie, for six species of the same 
7 To Mr. Green, for a collection of Greenhouse Azaleas, in six 
varieties 
8 To Mr, Roser, Gardenerto J. Bradbury, Esq,., of Streatham, 
for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 
9 To Mr. Francis, of Hertford, for the same 
10 To Mr. Mylam, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
11 To Messrs. Rollisson, for the same 
12 To Mr. Smith, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath, in 11-inch pots 
13 To Mr. Epps, F.H.5., for the same 
14 To Mr. Cock, F.H.S., for six new varieties of Pelargonium, 
in 8-inch pots 
15 To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to E, Beck, Esq., F.H.S., for the 
same 
16 To Mr. Cock, F.H.S., for six old varieties of Pelargonium, in 
11-inch pots 
17 To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Thames- 
bank, Pimlico, for six Fancy Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 


THE CERTIFICATE OF EXCELLENCE. 
1 To Mr. Bruce, Gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., of Tooting, 
for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. May, Gardener to E. Goodhart, Esq., of Beckenham, 
for a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr. Dobson, for 15 species of Exotic Orchids 
4 To Mr, Kinghorn, for six species of the same 
5 To Mr, Green, for a collection of Helichrysums 
6 To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., for a col- 
lection of Greenhouse Azaleas, in six varieties 
7 To Mr, Terry, Gardener to Lady Puller, of Youngsbury, 
Herts, for 12 varieties of Roses in pots 
8 To Mr, Cole for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
9 To Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, forthe same, 
10 To Mr, Cole, for the same, in 11-inch pots 
11 To Messrs, Rollisson, for the same 
12 To Mr, Parker, Gardener to J. H, Oughton, Esq., F.H.S., 
for six distinct species of Pelargonium, exhibiting supe- 
rior cultivation 
18 To Mr. Black, Gardener to E. Foster, Esq., Clewer Manor, 
Windsor, for six new varieties of Pelargonium, in 8-inch 


pots 

14 To Mr. Bragg, of Slough, for the same 

15 To Mr, Gaines, F.H.S., for six Fancy Pelargoniums, in 
8-inch pots 

16 To Mr. Cole, for Roupellia grata 

17 To Mr. May, Gardener to E. Goodhart, Esq., of Beckenham, 
for Aphelexis purpurea 


THE LARGE SILVER MEDAL. 

1 To Mr. Malyon, Gardener to T. Brandram, Esq., of Lea- 
grove, Blackheath, for acollection of 10 Stove and Green- 
house Plants 

2 To Mr. Young, Gardener to C. Baron, Esq,, Denmark-hill, 
es ape for a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse 

ants 

3 To the same, for a collection of Helichrysums 

4 To Mr. Terry, for a collection of Roses, in 25 varieties 

5 To sro Fairbairn, of Clapham, for 10 varieties of Cape 
Heat 

6 To Mr. Taylor, for the same, in 11-inch pots 

7 To Messrs. Fairbairn, for the same 

8 To Mr, Stanly, Gardener to H. Berens, Esq., F.H.S., for six 
distinct species of Pelargonium, exhibiting superior cul- 
tivation 

9 To Mr. Stains, of Middlesex-place, New-road, for six new 
varieties of Pelargonium, in 8-inch pots 

10 To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for the same 

11 To the same, for six old varieties of the same, in 11-inch pots 

12 To Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for six Fancy Pelargoniums, 
in 8-inch pots 

13 To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for a collection of Calceolarias 


Cee SETTLEMENT.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN to PURCHASERS of LAND who are 
desirous of recommending servants or labourers for free or 
assisted passages to the Canterbury Settlement, that in order 
that such passages may be secured in the first ships the 
necessary recommendation must be sent in without delay. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the secretary at 
the offices of the Canterbury Association in Cockspur-street.— 
By order of the Committee of Management. 
H. F. Auston, Secretary. 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—_LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from all parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free, Send Three Postage Stamps to E, Luoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, andreceive one copy as a sample, 


14 To Mr, Bassett, Gardener to R. 8. Holford, Esq., F.H.S., 
for Camarotis purpurea 
15 To Mr. May, Gardener to £, Goodhart, Esq., for Erica de- 
pressa 
16 To Mr, Chapman, Gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq., F.H.S., for 
a Providence Pine-apple, weighing 9 lbs. 11 oz, 
17 To Mr. Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville, F.H.8., for Black 
Hamburgh Grapes 
18 To Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill, East Barnet, for Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes 
19 To Mr. Toy, of Oatlands Palace Gardens, Weybridge, for 
Muscat Grapes 
THE SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEDAL. 
1 To nil Stanly, for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants 
2 baad Epps, for a collection of six Stove and Greenhouse 
ants 
3 To Mr, Cole, for Dendrobium speciosum 
4 To Mr. Terry, for a collection of Yellow Roses.” 
5 To Mr. Stains, for six distinct species of Pelargonium, ex- 
hibiting superior cultivation 
6 To Mr. Robinson, for six new varieties of Pelargoniums, in 
8-inch pots 
7 To Mr, Stains, for six Fancy Pelargonium, in 8-inch pots 
8 To Mr, Glendinning, F.H.8., for a collection of Calceolarias 
9 To Mr, Cole, for a collection of Helichrysums 
10 To Mr, Wood, of Norwood, for a collection of Alpine plants 
11 To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of North- 
umberland, F,.H.S., for Indigofera decora 
12 Tothe same, for Platycerium grande 
13 To Messrs, Veitch and Son, for Nepenthes sanguinea 
14 To Mr, Davis, Gardener to Lord Boston, for a Providence 
Pine-apple, weighing 8 lbs. 3 oz. 
15 To Mr. Chapman, Gardener to J. B. Glegg, Eeq., F.H.S., for 
the heaviest bunch of Grapes (Black Prince), weighing 
2 Ibs, 8 oz. 
16 To Mr. Stent, Gardener to W. Herbert, Esq., of Clapham 
Common, for Black Hamburgh Grapes 
17 To Mr. Toy, for Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
18 To Mr. Chapman, of Vauxhall, for Sweetwater Grapes 
19 To Mr. Robertson, Gardener to the Marquis of Waterford, 
at Curraghmore, for Royal George Peaches 
20 To Mr, Chapman, Gardener to J, B. Glegg, Esq., F.H.S., for 
Scarlet Nectarines 
21 To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, of Colney-house, 
St. Alban’s, for the heaviest Melon (‘‘ Munro’s Egyptian 
Hybrid Green-fleshed ”), weighing 7 Ibs. 8 oz. 
22 To Mr. Gadd, Betchworth Castle, for the heaviest MeJon in 
the Market Gardeners’ Class (Canteloup), weighing 6 lbs, 
13 02. 
23 To Mr. Fleming, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land, F.H.S., at Trentham, for the best flavoured Melon 
(a Hybrid between the Hoosainee and Ispahan), 
24 To Mr. Elliott, Gardener to J. B, Boothby, Esq., F.H.8., for 
British Queen Strawberries in pots 


THE SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Mr. Glendinning, F.H.S., for accllection of 10 Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr, Stuart, Gardener to T. Huggins, Esq., of Norwood, 
for the same 
3 To Mr. Speed, of Edmonton, for a collection of six Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
4 To Mr. Hamp, Gardener to J. Thorne, Esq., South Lambeth, 
for the same 
5 To Mr. Stanly, for a collection of Calceolarias } 
6 To Mr. Bruce, for Oncidium flexuosum 
7 To Mr. Stanly, tor a collection of Helichrysums 
8 To . W. Turner, of Holloway, for a collection of Alpine 
plants 
9 To Mr. Ivison, for a new species of Bejaria 
10 To Mr. May, for Leschenaultia biloba major 
11 To Mr. Bruce, for Aphelexis humilis 
12 To Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, for Azalea indica (“Sym- 
metry ”) 
13 To Mr. Hoyle, of Reading, for Epiphyllum platypetalum 
14 To Mr. Slowe, Gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq,, F.H.S., for 
a Providence Pine-apple, weighing 6 lbs. 11 oz. 
15 To Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, Hast Barnet, for the same, weigh- 
ing 6 lbs. 12 oz. 
16 To Mr. Foggo, Gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn, F'.H.S., 
for Black Hamburgh Grapes 
17 To Mr. Rust, Gardener to J. Maclaren, Esq., F.H.S., for 
Muscadine Grapes 
18 To Mr. Kemp, Gardener to Mrs, Grillion, of East Acton, for 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes 
19 To Mr. Chapman, Gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq., F.H.S., 
for Grosse Mignonne Peaches 
20 To Mr. Foggo, for Elruge Nectarines 
21 To the same, for Brown Turkey Figs 
22 To Mr. Toy, for Keens’ Seedling Strawberries in pots 
23 To Mr. Busby, Gardener to S, Crawley, Esq., Stockwood 
Park, Luton, for British Queen Strawberries 
24 To Mr. Wilding, Gardever to Captain Kennett, of Ham, for 
the second best-flavoured Melon (Hybrid Green-fleshed) 


THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

1 To Mr. Fraser, Gardener to J. L. Leigh, Esq., of Luton Hoo 
Park, Beds, for Cattleya Mossiz 

2 To Mr, Green, for Dendrobium nobile 

3 To Mr. Turner, of Barnet, for a collection of Alpine Plants 

4 To Mr. Hill, Gardener to T. Davis, Esq., F.H.S., for Pimelea 
decussata 

5 To Mr. Ivison, for Nymphza ceerulea 

6 To Mr. Salter, F.H.S., for a collection of Irises 

7 To Mr. Wood, of Norwood, for a collection of Hardy Varie- 
gated Plants 

8 To Mr. Vare, Gardener to General Lygon, 
for Royal George Peaches : 

9 To Mr. Toy, for Keens’ Seedling Strawberries 


Spring Hill, Oxon, 


% Other collections of Yellow Roses were shown, but they 
were disqualified on account of the exhibitors not having con- 
formed to the regulations. 

+ A collection of Calceolarias from Mr. Franklin, Gardener 
to Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., was disqualified in consequence of 
being shown contrary to the regulations. 


SHADES FOR GREENHOUSES. 
WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, HORTI- 
e CULTURAL BUILDERS, &c.—Greenhouses, Coneerva- 
tories, Pits, d&c., built—or BLINDS, for Shading the same 
fixed—in any part of the Country.—A great variety to be seen 
in operation at their Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea 
near London, 
TO NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 
ETHAM ano BLACKITH (late Jonn Berna), 
Custom Hovsr and GENERAL ForwanDina AGENTS, Cox 
and Hammond’s Quays, Lower Thames-street, London, respect- 
fully solicit the above to use their medium for the transmission 
of Plants, BULBS, dvc., to or from all parts of the world. Con- 
stant communication maintained with the Continental and 
Foreign Nurseries. 
Cox and Hammond’s Quays, 


Lower Thames-street, June 15, 


CHRONICLE. 


[June 15, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, ‘ 


WALK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


T MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 23. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s, to5s.each, Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c, 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d, per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Floriste, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, mever 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Cogan 
and Oo., 48, Leicester-square, London. 

GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass ‘of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetury and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


[peas WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. Deanr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 


Seats and Chairs. 
Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves » Saws 
terns Greenhouse Doors »» Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames 3, Shears ([riety. 
Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great Va« 
struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Seythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern|Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-/Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets| Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat- Spuds 
Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, &c, Thistle Hooks 
,, Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Terfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Traps _ Hooks 
», Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G. and J. Deane are’ Sole Agents for LINGH AW’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom,—Derane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st , London-bridge 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICBS. 


King’s-voad, Chelsea, 
Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
The Nobility and Gentry 


WEEKS anv CO,, 
° Bot atte) 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. 
about to rete Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that @ jady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
Pore HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economica!), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
orected In all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts. ae 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application,—J. WEEKS ané Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 
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OYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
SOCDETY.—Under the patronage of her Most Gracious 
ae sty the Queen.—The THIRD EXHIBITION of the season 
will be held at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, on Wep- 
NESDAY, the 19th Jone (open to all exhibitors), when Prizes will 
be awarded for the following productions, viz., Miscellaneous, 
Qrehids, and Specimen Plants, Pelargoninms, Cape Heaths, 
Roses, Pinks, Ranuneulus, and Fruit. In addition to the 
Prizes offered by the Society, Messrs, Paul and Son, of Ches- 
hunt, offer Two Prizes for 12 New Roses, to Amateurs, and 
171. 10s. will be awarded for Seedling Pelargouiums (eee Pelar- 
gonium Fund advertisementin this Paper). The following Ex- 
hibitions will also take place at the Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, on Tuesday, July 23d, and Wednesday, September 
4th. List of Prizes, and the Rules for Exhibitors, may be ob- 
tained from Joun Taytor NEviL“E, Secretary. 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 
THE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, 
ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE, of the Bag- 
shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
out the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
mess of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
tieulars proudly refer their patrors to the highest authorities, 
viz., Dr. Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April 13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 
present year. Strong healthy planta, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 21s. each.—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey, 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS, KNAP HILL, 
WOKING, SURREY. 
Hosea WATERER begs to announce that the 
AMERICAN PLANTS at Knap Hill Nursery are now in 
bloom, and will continue in perfection during the month of 
June. Asa display of flowers this is perhaps without a rival 
in this kingdom. May be seen, gratis, any day, except Sunday. 
The Knap Hill Nursery is within an hour’s ride of Loudon, 
being near the Woking station, South Western Railway, 
where every train stops, and from whence conveyances may at 
all times be had. H. WaAverer is a principal contributor to 
the Exhibition in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, orders 
. for seeing which may be obtained on application to Fellows, 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, June 15, 


AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
EORGE BAKER begs to inform the Nobility and 
“‘ Public his extensive collection of AMERICAN PLANTS 
are now in bloom, and will continue till the end of this month, 
and may be seen gratis, The Nursery is about 6 miles from 
‘the Staines Station, on the South Western Railway, and 3 from 
Virginia Water, from whence conveyances may be obtained. 
__G. Baker isa contributor to the Exhibition in the Botanic 
‘Gardens, Regent’s Park,—June 15. 
MIMULUS INSIGNIS. 

HENRY MAJOR, Knosthorpe, near Leeds, has 

ready for sending out healthy plants of the above most 
‘beautiful MIMULUS, price 3s, 6d. each, or three plants for 
7s. 6d., post free, 

This Mimulus has been very kindly presented to H. M. by the 
raiser, A. Clapham, Esq., who raised Mimulus “ rubinus,” and 
others, The following is the opinion of the Editor of the Gar- 
deners and Farmers’ Journal upon it:—M. H. Your seed- 
ling is very attractive. Form excellent; throat bright straw 
colour deepening to chrome; lip brilliant crimson 5 edge 
perfect; throat spotted with rich crimson ; the consistency 
of the flower most desirable.” 

It is respectfully requested that all orders be accompanied by 
& Post-office order or postage stamps. 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850. —No 


= sorower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 
‘exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed varieties, 

Messrs. Marre and Co. will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants, From the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr, Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment from us. They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times, 

No. 4, Diapem, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
‘with two blooms, May 8h, and was awarded an extra prize, 
Judges” opinion : “ By far the best ever raised.” 

first prize at Wolverhampton, May 25, against some fine 
older specimen varieties ; and first-class certificate awarded at 
the Birmingham and Midland Society on the 20th, 

Those in bloom were exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 
park June shows. The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants. Cireularscan be had, Also Mr. Hoyles’ superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong blooming plants being left. 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, &c., including every 
Novelty of the season,—105, New-street, Birmingham, 


BAss AND BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage, This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
Rewest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
ll as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
which is also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
8, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Avagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos,, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
Brinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, &e. 
Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 


receiving @ supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 
prices. 


Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 

EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 

tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s, Per acre, allowing 
2 bushels-and 12 Ibs. to each acre, they trust will.ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land 
Is. 3d. per 1b.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London. 4 


WRAKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s. 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL 
<onsisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
Shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &e., 
domesticated and pinioned 3 also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, 


H OtHouses anD CONSERVATORIES made and 

; fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction, One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parte of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material, Garden-lights of every description, at James Wars’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 


may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the T ade, i 
the’counties in England, = ms i aaa 
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EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c,; COLE’S PATENT, é 
E BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
© generally that Mr, Cote has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and ae is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E. B, will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications, A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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MEETINGS FOR THD ENSUING WEEK. 


pA Chemical .scscesesescasece eeveeeS P.M, 

Monpax, June 17 { Statistical ....... P.M. 

Horticultural ,.. sige P.M. 

Tousspar, Si 18{ Linnean ......ce--e08 P.M. 
P 


Royal South London 
WEDNESDAY, — 19 


Royal Botanic ...., 


Geological ....... 


{Aguas (Anniversary ) 
20 


THURSDAY, — Antiquariat ........065 peanp sop 


RATAN (icivalveisle deids vhinm inpicaieie eeia'd Shp.m. 


Country Suows.—Monday, June17: Guildford Horticultural.—Tuesday, 
June 18: Hampshire Horticultural. — Wednesday, June 19: Stamford-hill 
Horticultural. Thursday, June 20: Cheltenham Horticultural and Floral, 
Chichester Horticultural, aud Bath Horticultural.—Friday, June 21: New- 
bury Horticultural.—Saturday, June 22: Staines Horticultural, 


Tar gem of the Curswicx Exntnrrron on Saturday 
last was the purple Camarote (Camarotis purpurea) 
produced by Mr. Honrorn’s gardener, Basserr. In 
this instance a poor and undervalued plant was 
shown to possess a degree of beauty which is hardly 
surpassed by any of its order: for what it wanted 
in breadth of colour it made up ‘in gracefulness of 
form. To show that it could become a living 
pyramid of greenand purple, most beautifully blended, 
was a great gardening achievement, and has for ever 
rescued a charming species from undeserved neglect. 

The crown of the Exhibition, set with many gems, 
was a collection of Orchids from Mr. Rucxer’s 
garden. Although it contained nothing so fine as 
the Camarote, yet it was studded with brilliants of 
the first water. No one ever before saw such 
glowing colours on these matchless jewels, 
The lemon-scented Toothtongue (Odontoglossum 
citrosmum) had exchanged its pallid hue for 
a ruddy glow that would have done no in- 


Cattleya rivalled the tint of June Basavprr’s 
amethysts; and no sapphire that glitters on his 
turban was more rich than the stain in the centre 
of Beauty Dendrobe’s lip. How these things are to 
be done it boots not here to tell ; it is clear that 
other growers still want the crowning art of throwing 
into their specimens such colour as gleamed from 
beneath the skin of Mr. Rucker’s favourites. 

But unusual colour was not on this occasion con- 
fined to flowers only. The Marquess of Warrr- 
rorp’s Irish Peaches were as perfect in their way 
as the London Orchids. No summer sun ever could 
have given a deeper colour, or elicited a richer 
perfume. To the very stalk they were ripened 
thoroughly. Much honour to our old acquaintance 
Rovertson, the Scotch gardener at Curraghmore ; we 
only wish he had been an Irishman. 

The next best specimens of good gardening were, 
to our mind, Mrs. Lawrencr’s Calceolarias. The 
florists, indeed, thought little of their “ points,” but 
everybody thought much of their cultivation. Short, 
stout, fat, healthy plants, with none of your spindling 
fly-bitten branches, and shrivelled leaves perishing 
under the influence of sulphur and red spider, but 
as healthy, and full of juice and life as a market 
gardener’s Lettuce. If people could but turn out 
Calceolarias like these, they would soon recover 
their rank i public esteem. Thus grown they are 
charming; as they are usually grown they are 
hideous. 

Of novelty there was little. The Roupellia, 
which gained the first prize, is a twining plant, with 
the habit and blossoms of a Stephanote, only the 
flowers want washing, and are not improved by 10 
long brown tusks sticking out of the mouth. Messrs. 
Vzrtex’s Dipladenia nobilis was very much finer, but 
wanted the degree of novelty demanded of plants 
here exhibited as New. 

Mr. Cogan, of the glass warehouse, in Leicester- 
Square, placed upon the tables a glass Fern-temple, 
concerning which we shall only say for the present 
that it represented an excellent idea, which cannot 
fail to be worked out advantageously hereafter. 

The day was fine; the garden delicious ; and the 
number of visitors 7452, exclusive of 267 exhibitors 
and attendants. 


Tue beautiful appearance of the Rhododendrons 
and other American Prants everywhere this spring, 
notwithstanding the severity of the winter—and the 


justice to a Rose; the lip of the intermediate’ 


great improvements which the shows near London 
prove to have been effected among them, beyond 
anything that could have been anticipated—induce 
us to place at once, and prominently, before our 
readers some judicious observations on their cultiva- 
tion, which have been recently published by Messrs, 
Stanpisu and Novrx, of Bagshot, in their new 
Catalogue of Hardy Ornamental Plants. 

After remarking upon the general want of an ac- 
curate knowledge of the true principles of managin 
American plants, they proceed to remark to the fol- 
lowing effect : * 

“Comparatively few persons have succeeded in 
the cultivation of Rhodedendrons; and those few, 
more from accidental circumstances than from a real 
knowledge of their natural requirements. In fact, 
it is a prevailing idea, that few localities are to be 
found where they will creditably exist—to luxuriate 
is out of the question. But, on the contrary, ex- 
tensive practice shows that with a small expenditure 
of well-directed labour, Rhododendrons may be in- 
duced to repay the attention of the cultivator in any 
part, and almost any locality in Great Britain. 

“A more unpromising appearance than that 
originally belonging to the present American 
Nursery at Bagshot, can scarcely be imagined. In 
its present improved state, it affords a good example 
of what can be done in the most sterile spots. The 
ground in question forms part of 50 acres, the whole 
of which is rated in the poor’s-rate book at 8/, The 
soil, which is from 12 to 15 inches in depth, isa 
black sandy peat, resting upon a clayey subsoil very 
deficient in vegetable matter, and naturally incapable 
of producing any crop. With cultivation it has been 
rendered in the highest degree productive. ‘The first 
operation was to drain it from 3} to 4 feet deep; it 
was then trenched 2 feet deep, and to every acre sé 
treated, from 30 to-40 tons of good farm-yard manure 
was added ; and as a precautionary measure, in order 
to exhaust the rankness attendant upon this treat- 
ment, it was deemed necessary to take off the land 
a root crop of Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, and Man- 
gold Wurzel. After this treatment, American plants 
were found to thrive amazingly ; but, like all crops 
in very poor soils, they continue to be benefited by 
the application from time to time of suitable enriching 
materials. 

“Tt must not, however, be understood that Ame- 
rican plants will flourish in a very poor soil; on the 
contrary, there is evidence everywhere that nearly 
all plants delight in a rich one. Even Mosses, 
Lichens, and Heath, are more healthy and vigorous in 
the richest localities. With a trifling expense, how- 
ever, the poorest soil may be rendered suitable for 
Rhododendrons. An excellent compost may be 
made as follows :—To two parts of sandy loam or 
peat, or in fact any sandy soil that does not contain 
much calcareous matter (American plants exhibit a 
great dislike to that), add one-fourth leaf-mould, one- 
eighth sand, and one-eighth rotten manure. If 
wanted immediately, the whole should be well 
beaten, and thoroughly incorporated before using. 
It would, however, be of great advantage to allow 
the mixture to remain 12 months, turning it well 
two or three times during that period. In old ex- 
hausted beds, a good dressing of rotten manure forked 
in will be found highly beneficial. : 

“ Another point of the highest importance, for it 
is the foundation of all success in the cultivation of 
the Rhododendron and fine-rooted plants of asimilar 
character, is never to allow them to become thoroughly 
dry at the root. If this occurs, the whole structure 
of the plant is affected, deficiency of vital energy is 
the result, and the natural consequence of a de- 
teriorated constitution is disease, and possibly death. 
The Rhododendron and its allies suffer more from 
excessive dryness than any plants which we re- 
collect ; therefore a damp situation must be provided 
for their site. Lf, however, stagnant water is present, 
drains must be employed, and they should be 3 feet 
in depth. Ifthe plants can enjoy the shade of trees 
without drip from them, so much the better. 

“ At Highclere, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
in the lake at Milford, are several small islands of 
from 10 to 20 yards in diameter, planted with Ame- 
rican plants, presenting the highest state of luxu- 
riance ; many of the plants are from 10 to 15 feet 
high, and constitute, in the blooming season, masses 
of beauty, from their summits to the very surface of 
the lake. The soil of these islands is not more thar 
18 inches above the water. 

“On the Himalaya Mountains, the Rhododendrom 
is invariably found growing near or on the margin 
of morasses. So magnificent is the appearance of 
masses in flower of the scarlet species of these 
mountains, that Dr. Warurcx compares the effect to 
that of regiments of soldiers in scarlet uniforms iz 
the full sun when viewed at adistance. In America 
and other parts of the world, where any of the very 
* We place this matter between inverted commas although it 


is not a literal transcript, because itis essentially the statement 
of Messrs, STANDISH and Co. 
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extensive tribe, commonly known as ‘ American 
Plants’ are found, it is always on the margin of 
lakes, rivers or bogs, or on the nearest portions of 
dry land in their vicinity. Surely, then, if the 
many boggy places and swamps which are to be 
found in the plantations, on the borders of ‘ drives,’ 
and even in view from many of our noblemen’s 
princely mansions, are not worth reclaiming for any 
other purpose, they afford excellent situations for the 
display of taste and liberality : the ultimate result 
of which must be to gratify the eye of the proprietor, 
to enrich the landscape, and to give to our wood- 
Jand scenery a beauty which is now, except in a few 
isolated cases, confined to the shrubbery and the 
pleasure ground. 

“Tf only a moderate amount of stagnant moisture 
is present, ordinary draining is all that will be 
requisite. But there are situations in which this is 
not available, or would be too expensive, as, for 
instance, where the bog is of such a depth as would 
require a large amount of labour to procure sufficient 
‘fall’ for the drains. Under such conditions the 
lesired end can be arrived at by the following means: 
Procure a quantity of brushwood, faggots, poles, old 
*pollards,’ or any materials of a like nature, and 
with them form a foundation on the spot you wish 
to plant; upon this sufficient soil must be placed, 
that, allowing for subsidence, not less than 18 inches 
of suitable compost will remain above the surface 
of the bog. In such localities the Rhododendron 
will flourish in all its native beauty, and as the 
growth will be rapid, the whole substance of the 
soil will quickly become matted together by the 
roots of the plants, completely preventing any sub- 
sidence in the soil after the wooden foundation is 
decayed.” 

Suppose, however, that soil is naturally dry, and 
therefore the reverse of what ‘ American ” plants 
require, then Messrs. Sranpisa and Noptz give the 
following directions for nevertheless securing an 
adequate amount of moisture. 

“The means by which this can be attained are— 
1, deep trenching the natural soil; and 2, keeping 
the beds perfectly flat, and below the surrounding 
surface, in order to prevent the escape of moisture, 
otherwise than by evaporation. In such situations, 
it is absolutely necessary to trench or in some wa 
prepare a soil, 3 or 4 feet in depth ; and the follow- 
ing will be found an excellent method. Having 
determined the outline of the beds, remove the soil 
a good spade’s depth, with all its attached vegeta- 
tion, to some conyenient spot immediately contiguous 
to the operations ; then cart away from 18 inches to 
2 feet of the remaining soil, well breaking up the 
bottom ; trenching it 18 inches would be better 
still. Upon this cast in the surface soil previously 
removed, well chopping it with the spade as the 
work proceeds; filling up with a sufficient quantity 
of prepared soil, so that after settling down it shall 
be a few inches below the natural surface. During 
dry weather, after the beds are planted, the surface 
should be kept constantly stirred with the hoe and 
rake, for the double purpose of preventing the growth 
of weeds, and retarding evaporation. Should an 
excessively dry season occur, the whole surface of 
newly-planted beds may with advantage be wholly 
covered with the short Grass from the lawns. It 
will at least prevent the necessity of a frequent use 
of the watering-pot, the application of which in all 
out-door gardening is a practice ‘more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance.’ If the beds 
are situated in the neighbourhood of trees, they are 
sure to be invaded by a legion of roots which, if 
allowed unmolested possession, will in a few seasons 
appropriate the whole of what you had intended for 
your favourites. But as we recommend American 
plants, in such situations, to be replanted and the 
soil trenched to a depth of 2 feet every autumn, 
and every third or fourth year the whole mass of 
soil trenched to the bottom—there will not be much 
to fear upon that point, and the mass of soil, by 
being constantly rendered permeable to the autumn 
rains, will always contain a large amount of mois- 
ture. There need be no fear of the plants suffering 
from removal, as Rhododendrons can be transplanted 
with perfect safety, even after they have attained 
an immense size, more especially when they have 
constantly been subjected to such treatment.” 

In conclusion the writers point out the error of 
Supposing that these directions will involve a large 
outlay. “Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
directions apply to the poorest soils, and to situa- 
tions of the worst character. In trenching and 
cultivation a small pecuniary outlay will accomplish 
much. Labour in this respect is cheap, and employ- 
ment much needed. The sweepings of lawns, con- 
sisting of leaves and Grass, the trimmings of walks, 
and the refuse and clearings of the flower-beds, will, 
when thoroughly decayed, furnish a compost in 
every way available for the purpose, where the 
natural soil is not what could be desired ; and here 
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the preparation of the beds constitutes a mere 
nominal outlay.” 

We shall take some opportunity of commenting 
upon these good practical remarks, which, in the 
meanwhile, we recommend as safe rules to be ob- 
served by those who wish to emulate the Rhodo- 
dendron growers of Bagshot and its neighbourhood. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. XII. 

Puants AND GARDENS OF THE ENGLISH AT SHANGHAE 
in Cuina.—The gardens of the English residents in 
Shanghae far excel those of the Chinese in the number of 
species of trees and shrubs they contain, and also in the 
neat and tasteful manner in which they are laid out and 
arranged. In 1845 only one or two small English houses 
had been built, and no gardens had been formed ; but 
now a large English town has risen on the banks of the 
river, and almost every house is surrounded by a garden. 

The late Mr. Hetherington was the first to attempt 
rearing vegetables on a large scale. He introduced 
Asparagus, which now succeeds admirably at Shanghae, 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and all the vegetables common in 
English gardens. He also raised the Strawberry from 
some seeds I sent him in 1846; but, curious enough, 
although it grows luxuriantly, it searcely bears any 
fruit. The blossoms appear to go blind soon after they 
expand. I have no doubt, however, that some method 
will be devised to overcome this habit, and I expect to 
see Strawberries produced in great abundance and in 
perfection in Shanghae. The ground about the town is 
too low and wet for the growth of the Potato, and 
hence no one has succeeded in rearing what would be 
called a good crop of this desirable vegetable. In the 
course of time, however, when the cultivation is at- 
tempted in the higher parts of the country, we may ex- 
pect to get better Potatoes here than at Macao, al- 
though the latter are usually most excellent.* Mr. 
Hetherington fell a victim to a fever of a very fatal 
kind, which prevailed in the autumn of 1848, He was 
a true specimen of the old English gentleman, and was 
deeply regretted by all who had the pleasure of know- 
ing him. 

The English Consul, Mr. Alcock, has also a good 
vegetable garden on the grounds attached to the con- 
sulate. There is a noble plant of the Glycine sinensis 
in [this garden, which flowers most profusely, and be- 
comes covered with its long legumes or pea-like fruit, 
which it ripens to perfection. 

The two first ornamental gardens are those of Mr. 
Beale and the Messrs. Mackenzie. Mr. Beale’s house 
—a fine square building of two stories—is placed in the 
centre of the garden. In front is a fine Grass lawn, 
which extends from the house to the boundary wall 
near the river. Behind the house there is another 
lawn surrounded with a dwarf ornamental wall. A 
wide gravel walk leading from the entrance to the 
back part of the garden divides the house from the 
business part of the premises. This garden is rich in 
plants indigenous to China, and also contains many 
which have been introduced from other parts of the 
world. On entering the gate the first thing which 
strikes a botanist is a fine specimen of the new Funebral 
Cypress nearly 6 feet high, and just beginning to show 
its beautiful weeping habit. This has been obtained 
from the interior, and does not grow in the neighbour- 
hood of Shanghae. Mr. Beale intends to plant another 
specimen on the opposite side of the gate, and when the 
two grow up, a very striking and pretty effect will be 
produced. In the same border there are fine speci- 
mens of Weigela rosea, Forsythia viridissima, Chimo- 
nanthus, Moutans, Lagerstroemias, Roses, &c., and nearly 
all the new plants sent home to the Horticultural 
Society from 1843 to 1846. In this part of the garden 
there is also a nice plant of the new Berberis japonica, 
lately obtained from the interior, and described in my 
last letter. 

The American Magnolia grandiflora has been intro- 
duced here, and promises to be a very ornamental tree ; 
its fine green leaves and noble flowers are much ad- 
mired by the northern Chinese. Several plants of 
Cryptomeria japonica are succeeding admirably, and 
will soon be much more beautiful than any the Chinese 
have in this part of the country. The garden has been 
raised with a large quantity of fresh soil considerably 
above the level of the surrounding ground, so that all 
the family of the Pines succeeds much better than in 
those places where they are usually planted by the 
Chinese ; besides the latter generally spoil all their trees 
belonging to this family by lopping off the lower 
branches for firewood, 

Large quantities of the Olea fragrans—the Qui Wha 
of the Chinese—are planted in different parts of the 
garden. These succeed much better here than in the 
south of China. In the autumn, when they are in 
bloom, the air is perfumed with the most delicious 
fragrance. Another most fragrant plant is the new 
Gardenia (G. Fortuniana), now common in English 
gardens, to which it was introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society in 1845. In Mr. Beale’s garden many 
of the |bushes of this charming species are 10 or 12 
feet in circumference, and in the season are covered 
with large double white flowers, as large as a white 
Camellia, and highly fragrant. Altogether this is a 
most interesting garden, and promises to be to Shanghae 
what the well-known one of Mr. Beale’s father was 
to Macao. 

*I have made a great many inquiries about the Potato 
disease in China, but it does not seem to have made its ap- 


pearance, The Macao Potatoes have always been good and 
sound, &,F, 
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The Messrs. Mackenzie’s garden here is also well 
worthy of notice. It resembles some of the neat 
suburban residences near London, ‘The shrubs are 
arranged with great taste in groups and single speci- 
mens on the lawn, and consist of all the species and 
varieties common in this part of China. The collection 
of Azaleas is particularly fine. During the summer 
time, when these plants are in bloom, they are placed 
on a stage, and protected from the sun and rain. They 
flower in great profusion ; the individual flowers are 
larger, and the colours are more brilliant than they are 
at home. Here, too, are gorgeous specimens of the 
new Viburnums (V. plicatum and V. macrocephalum) 
sent home to Chiswick in 1845. The first English 
Apple tree fruited in this garden about a year ago. 

The gentlemen connected with the London Missionary 
Society have a village of their own about a quarter of a 
mile back from the English town. Each house has a 
nice garden in front of it, full of interesting Chinese 
shrubs and trees. Dr. Lockhart has the finest 
collection, 

These short statements are sufficient to show your 
readers what has been done since the last Chinese war. 
Chinese plants have not only been introduced to Europe 
and America, to enliven and beautify our parks and 
gardens, but we have also enriched those of the Celestial 
Empire with the productions of the west. Nothing, E 
belieye, can give the Chinese a higher idea of our 
civilisation and attainments than our love for flowers, 
or tend more to create a kindly feeling between us and 
them. 

Before all these gardens could be stocked, the de« 
mand for shrubs and trees has been necessarily great. 
Things which, in former days, were comparatively rare 
about Shanghae, have been brought down in boat-loads, 
and sold at very low prices. Good young plants of 
Cryptomeria, 3 to 4 feet in height, are sold for 30 cash 
each, about a penny of our money ; 100 fine bushy planta 
of the new Gardenia just noticed have frequently been 
bought for a dollar. It is amusing to see the boat-loads 
of plants ranged along the river banks to tempt the eye 
of the English planter. ‘They are chiefly brought from 
the large towns of Soo-chow and Hang-chow, the 
former 50 miles distant, and the latter about 100. 
“ Heaven is above,” says a Chinese proverb, “ but below 
is Hang-chow and Soo-chow.” R. F. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 357.) 

Fifth Species, Rusty Buicur; and, Sixth Species, 
Coat Buient or CarBuncLeE.—F rom the earliest times, 
agriculturists have understood by rust in corn, those 
spots which appear on different kinds of grain, and are 
covered externally with a humour which either con- 
denses and dries into a powder, or at other times never 
resolves into powder. I should confine the name of 
rust more specially to those spots which assume a yel- 
lowish, or brown-red, or rusty colour, and give that of 
carbuncle to those which are not only larger than the 
former, but blackish and covered with a black powder ; 
this kind having appeared to me always the most in- 
jurious to corn. Wheat, Barley, and Oats suffer the 
most from it ; but, if closely observed, other Graminese 
will be found to be affected by it. In damp valleys, 
and sometimes in mountain woods, whilst examining 
plants in my botanical excursions, I have observed 
graminez covered with yellow spots, which I have con- 
sidered as rust. Some assert that where the rust ap- 
pears the epidermis is wanting. Others have observed 
that the spots are always preceded by a little swelling 
in the form of a vesicle or pustule. The spots of rust 
are always longitudinal, and it has been said that they 
first commence in the form of yellowish dots. I have 
not had the opportunity of applying the microscope to 
the disease in its early stage, but with the naked eye E 
have not always found the pustules, and never seen the 
black dots. The first symptom which has presented 
itself to me has been a spot of very pale green. : 

I have united under one genus the above six species 
of blight, contrary to the course usually followed by 
writers on rural economy, and which I myself adopted 
in my essay on vegetable nosology. I have been in- 
duced to do so from a close examination of these 
diseases, which have, for the most part, shown similar 
symptoms. The yellow blight alone has no extraneous 
substance adhering to the surface of the spots. But in 
many cases the external blight has a humour like that 
of the rust, and in others the form and symptoms of the 
carbuncle. Thus in 1761 the leaves of the Pines of the 
forest of Ravenna were sprinkled with a dry tenacious 
exudation in the form of very white globules which 
were black inside. All these forms of disease may also 
be occasionally found on one individual at the same 
time. I once observed several Wheat plants, of whick 
some leaves were infected with the dry rust, others 
with the carbuncle. The upper leaves had spots of the 
external blight without any appearance of exudation, 
although they were black, the chaff was covered with 
melume, and the grain was sadly spotted in the inside ; 
and the finding these diseases thus united is not so rare 
as is supposed. I have not yet collected a sufficient 
number of facts, but it will probably be ascertained, as 
I myself believe, that all these diseases are but so many 
various symptoms of one malady, of which the last 
stage consists in the presence of them all. There isa 
kind of blight called honey-dew, which is no other thar 
a liquid produced by aphides, although it has been 
erroneously confounded with the others by many 
authors, and this may be a further reason for distin- 
guishing the latter under one genus. Finally, the cix- 
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cumstances under which we see plants become blighted, before I ventured to say anything about its qualities as; my foes, ‘The 


' | Y consisted of the black i 
rusted, or yellow-spotted, being generally the same, may | a stock, I grew it foryI think, five or seven years ; it| of ant. Achores. mons Coe 


be considered as a farther proof that these diseases may has annually inereased in favour, and I now decidedly| Portable Greenhouse.—I have seen mentioned some- 
be all one. think it will, with the hybrid Bourbon Rose Celine, where, under this heading, a French contrivance, con- 


entirely supersede the Dog-rose asa stock for dwarf] sisting of one or more oil lamps i 
VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. Roses. Theremay be other hybrid Roses equally eligible, water and above the water pet 4 panyeF saa, it 4 
Few articles produced in the kitchen garden are more } but they will not in general strike so freely from cut-| which to plunge flower-pots ; the whole covered b 
esteemed than Celery, especially if it be of good quality, | tings ; in this respect, although the hybrid: Rose Celine large hand-glass. You will oblige me by saying whether 
a circumstance somewhat rare in the villa garden, | is very excellent, it is objectionable, as two-thirds of the | some such plan is likely to answer for the purposes of 
How often do we find it sticky, hollow, and rusty, and cuttings often die. The best, not the worst ” quality | striking cuttings, raising tender annuals from seed, and 
not unfrequently running to seed, if planted at all early. | of this stock is its great excitability, for it will grow occasionally as a seed bed for Melons and Cucumbers 
These imperfections are imputed to the seed being bad, | well in the poorest soils, and may be budded freely in| If you think it is likely to answer, will you add whether 
never, or rarely, to ill-management. From numerous | the driest seasons for pot-culture ; for spring grafting,| such things are kept by any tradesman whether a 
trials with various varieties, I am led to conclude that| or the greffe herbacée (summer grafting) it is really dwelling-room will be an unsuitable place for it, and 
good culture is, after all, the principal point to be kept | invaluable ; it does not here develope buds so rapidly | to what heat I must have the means of raising the water 
in view in order to secure quality. as the Dog-rose, and after the first season requires | in order to secure enough of bottom heat ; also whether 
The red and white varieties sent out by Seymour| but little care; but then I plant it in poor soils,| the glass ought to have the means of ventilation at the 
are the best in cultivation. For the amateur, March |and find it valuable on this account. I -have near top, and any other conditions of success which ma 
will be found early enough’ for the first sowing, which my house some borders on which Roses budded| occur to you. If the plan is agood one, it may perha ; 
may be made under a hand-glass on a slight hotbed,|on the Dog-rose were cultivated for many years,/be worth the notice of your excellent eontnibntae 
such as would be used for the raising of annuals, or | till indeed the ground was thoroughly exhausted, and | “ Pharo;” as, if useful to any one, it will be so to those 
a small portion of seed sown in a pan, and placed in a they refused to grow anylonger. I gave these borders | for whom his articles are designed. An apparatus onl 
greenhouse, will accelerate its early vegetation. In|a dressing with sand from my sand-pit—no manure— | 18 inches by 12 inches will hold 24 3-inch pots, and ney 
either case when the plants are about 2 inches high, | and planted them with Manettii stocks; these were| be used for four or five successive batches of cuttings 
they must be pricked out on a warm border 3 inches | budded last season; one bed with 1000 of the Rose | in one season, which will probably supply the wants of a 
apart, in a bed of light vegetable soil. Advantage | Géant des Batailles, Their state is perfect ; they are | large proportion of your readers. 7. P. [Such a con- 
should be taken of showery weather for this operation. | not too robust; they have not the “hectic glow ;” and|trivance was mentioned by us, on French authority, 
Should bright sunshine follow, a slight shading should | next season they will, I have no doubt, come forth with | some years since. It could hardly fail to answer. ] : 
be resorted to for a few days, until they begin to root | pristine vigour.” I am much older than Mr. W.| Statice armeria.—One of my young men has brought 
in their new quarters. Later sowings may be made in| Paul; for “ time has thinned my hair,’’” I cannot turn} me a few plants, with flowers nearly pure white, and 
the open ground in April and May, and the same course | fine periods ; but I can give an account of what I see | some slightly tinged with pink ; they were found grow- 
of preparation pursued with the young plants. When |and practise. A Persian yellow Rose, now six years| ing on the shore of Belfast Lough, between Bangor and 
the latter have become strong, and about 6 inches high, | old, on the Manettii stock, is now in fine health ; has} Donaghadee. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
trenches must be prepared to receive them. An open| never given a sucker from its roots, and the last four | will inform me whether it is common or not, as I have 
situation will be found an eligible one. Mark out the years not a shoot from its stem. Lady Alice Peel, and | not seen any of it before. Many interesting plants are 
trenches a foot wide, and at least 3 feet from trench to | other Hybrid Perpetuals, from four to five years old, are | to be found round this part of that fine but unfortunate 
trench. Take out the soil a foot deep, and bank itup|in perfect health, the stock swelling with the head.| country. Pride, Bangor Castle, Down, June 8. 
on either side of the trench. Then place 6 or 8 inches | They have never given a sucker from their roots, and Way in which Toads Shed their Skins.—At p. 181 
of rich decomposed manure in the bottom. _This should | but rarely a shoot from their stems. The Hybrid Per- | of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for this year is an account, 
then be well and carefully intermixed with the soil petuals Comte de Paris, Dr. Marjolin, and several| by W. Turner, of the manner in which he saw a toad 
immediately beneath it, at least a foot deep ; when this | others that make but feeble growth on the Dog-rose, | shed its skin. This statement does not materially differ 
is done, the trenches will be ready for planting. AT on the Manettii grow well and bloom admirably. What | from that given in Bell’s “ British Reptiles,” except in 
Take up the plants carefully with a trowel, retaining | can we want more? These discussions about stocks in| one point. Bell describes the cuticle as “ pushed by 
as much soil as possible about the roots, and at the| your columns are very proper, for they often elicit| the two hands into the mouth in a little ball, and 
Same time securing all the fibres which can be retained. | valuable facts. We have yet much to learn, Thomas| swallowed at a single gulp.” I have this morning 
a planting, the trowel must be used to remove the Rivers. witnessed an exhibition of this remarkable economy in 
Fs Ps “ps he te may be properly spread out; when| The Weather.—I observe in your Paper a wide | the disposal of his old clothes, by one of the large J ersey 
e transplanting is jorge give the trench a good | range of temperature registered during the week ending | toads, of which I received two living specimens a few 
eerie to settle the soil about the roots. It is desir- | June 6 ; and on two occasions a great degree of cold is | days ago. Observing the back parts of the animal to 
* e, when taking up the young plants, and before trans-| recorded. This occurred on the nights of the Ist and | be bright and moist, and seeing it raise its hand, as if to 
eee them, to trim back the outside leaves; but | 3d; the former being 38°, and the latter 37°. The| scratch its back, I at once perceived what was going on, 
this aa be cautiously and not violently effected. The following is the temperature during the same week at | and summoned my family to witness the process. The 
growth of Celery is greatly promoted by a plentiful Pimlico, and, for the sake of comparison, I have added | toad continued at intervals of a few seconds to open its 


supply of water, and liquid manure water has been | that at Chiswick : mouth wide, and at the same time to assist the removal 
found to accelerate its progress in an astonishing degree. 


To produce Celery of the finest quality only a single Prauico, CHIswick. epee te Skate eae Uninc tee 
‘SO TBSE be planted in a trench, and as it advances in iaa ate Max. | Min, | the Cam divest themselves of those seamless knitted 
growth it must be earthed up occasionally, care being May 31...... 759 49° ||May 81...... 76° 41° | jackets, which they pass over their heads. A great part 
aces not to smother the hearts of the plants ; and in | June ese a 48 |\June 1...... 74 38 | of the cuticle had already disappeared from the hinder 
his SE ks aherma aed pee cs a aoa ek $teei ay Fe 4 panera av quarters, and I observed a continuous and almost 
and not embedded in the paanta, Ainge Belogi ene Lae 1 56 ae 78 55 pt ode ee ee ee 
day for the purpose of handing up. This eperation Gel ter 48 gee than? ie round one of the corners of the mouth and down the 


throat. In this way the cuticle became removed in 
proportion as it was detached. The whole of the left 
side was cleared first, with the exception of a small 
tattered fragment that adhered round the fingers, and 
which I did not observe to be removed by the mouth. 
The right arm was then more successfully liberated, the 
cuticle slowly disappearing round the right angle of the 
mouth, much as we might fancy a long strip of ribbon 
maccaroni would descend if carefully swallowed without 
arupture. I did not notice any direct pushing of the 
cuticle by the hands into the mouth; nor yet any 
pellet formed of it, to be bolted at a single gulp. 
Whether there has been any mistake in the description 
of the process adopted by our English toads I will not 
venture to assert, but certainly my own pet swallowed 
his Jersey jacket in a very gradual and deliberate 
manner, J. S. Henslow, Hitcham, March 11. 

Irish Peat Charcoal.— The fertilising qualities of 
peat charcoal, even in its plain state, are very great ; 
but when mixed with night-soil, its good properties 
are of course much increased, and in the latter condition 
a less quantity is required for an acre. Farmers often 
fail in raising small seeds, Turnips, for instance ; more 
especially in the south of England. The Turnip seeds 
are sown in a poor hot soil, without any stimulant being 
immediately available. The seeds in consequence vege- 
tate slowly, giving the fly time to eat the seed-leaf before 
the rough leaves have been produced. This can only take 
place in poor soils. On the other hand, market gar- 
deners never fail in obtaining excellent crops, however 
hot the weather may be, a result owing entirely to their 
land being rich. ‘This fact, therefore, should induce 
farmers to mix their small seeds with powdered peat 
charcoal before they sow them, all complaints of their 
failing then would cease, Everything ought to be done 
that can be done to stimulate young plants. They 
cannot grow too fast. Farmers, like gardeners, do not 
want to occupy the land six months with one crop, if 
the same can be grownin four. Charred peat might be 
used in many ways. It might be employed with ad- 
vantage in cow-houses, piggeries, and in dung-heaps. 
When Potatoes are planted, if charred peat is used in- 
stead of dung, the young crop will have none of those 
seabby appearances which always occur where dung 
is used in the furrow ; and the latter offers a great 
harbour for all sorts of insects. Mr. Smith, of 
Deanston, informs me that, in the island of Lewis, he 
is burning peat and using the ashes as manure, after 


may be continued with the first planted rows until the 
Stems are covered 12 or 15 ties, The later crops naoade pg Nishio ae e ph aes 
will not require more than from 9 to 12 inches of soil 5 rane Seti 5 apie 
Idi ase A *| because Chiswick, being so near the Thames, is exposed 
vtiol Get is pursued in the culture of Celery, an | to cold winds off the water as soon as the sun goes down ? 
mmarinee ee sae will be produced, bearing in My thermometer is a self.registering one, and at night 
exnintereidars pie ie is an abundant supply of hangs outside a second-floor window, exposed westerly 
re during dry weather. Pharo. perhaps, 35 feet from the ground; in the morning I 
remove it to a wall in the garden, about 5 feet from 
THE GUANO TRADE. the ground, because, if suffered to remain during the 
A Conversation.—A. Well my man, what do you | day where it hangs at night, the sun in the afternoon 
want with me? 2B. Why, mister, I should like tospake | would shine upon it. It was bought at Casella’s, in 
to you by yourself, if you please. A. Oh! There is no| Hatton-garden, and is a correct one. It coincides with 
one here but friends ; you can say what you like. | all I see hanging out at the different opticians’ shops. 
A Don’t you dale in guaner? A. Yes; and pretty | All my temperatures are shade temperatures, A Yi oung 
considerably, I think. 2B. Well, then, what do you | Gardener. 
think of that there stuff 2 [Producing a nice looking, pale| Cuthill’s Black Prince Strawberry.—Although the 
brown, smooth powder, in a sample bag.] That'll do, | early blossoms of this very prolific Strawberry were 
won't it? 4. Do! my good man ; do what? 2B. Why | cut off by frost on the 10th of May, I am able to send 
you know what wery well, [Grinning.] Wery like | you a basket of perfectly ripe iruit from the open 
guaner, an’t it? 4. Oh! this is mixing stuff ! Aye, aye !| ground, where they have had no artificial assistance in 
I see. Well, old fellow, what do you want for it?| ripening whatever. My first gathering was made on 
B. Why, master, that'll depend on how much you'll | the 10th inst. J. Cuthitl, Camberwell, June 12. [Very 
have. For a small lot, say 27s.; fora good lot, less. | good they were.] 
A. Twenty-seven shillings a ton! that will never do 3| Destruction of Ants.—I have suffered much trouble 
Why, this is nothing but loam. How do you make it} and inconvenience by being visited with these pests in 
out to be worth 27s.? B. No, ’tan’t loom—not alto- my underground apartments, and I have tried many 
gether —there’s more than that. You smell onj| remedies, such as tobacco-water, poisoned sweets, as 
it! Bless your soul, I was a *mazing long while | honey, &c., but all without success. I then directed my 
afore I larned the _trick. You try, you  ca’nt| attacks to the outside of the house. I dug a trench the 
make such nice looking stuff as this out 0’ nothing | Whole length of the wall. I then poured a good supply 
but loom. A. Pooh ; nonsense. B. Well, you try, then, | of hot water into the trench, which completely saturated 
that s all, But how much ’ll you take 2 4. How much | the earth, and might have destroyed some of my little 
will you deliver ata pound a ton? That’s the point. | enemies; still I donot think that leaving them at this 
B. That 8 wery low, ’tisindeed, master. But I’ll tell you | Stage would have completed the business. I procured 
what ; if you’ll take 1000 ton, I'll do it fora guinea. I’m | an iron rod, and, the earth being softened by the water, 
Sure you can wery well afford that, for you know you'll} I forced the rod 3 or 4 feet through the bottom of the 
sell it for 91, or 102. A. Well, I’ll think about it. trench, and thus pierced holes all along the house, and 
here do youlive? [ Whispers clerk, who goes out.|| by these means probed to the foundation. I then ob- 
pe ok, I jives Lambeth way. Here’s my direction, | tained from the ‘gas-works a quantity of water which 
re won't give you that, I’ll call again. A. Very well,| had been used in their purifying process. I poured 
t ae oa again to-morrow. [Evit B, followed by clerk, | this into the holes I had made, and, in filling up the 
who dodges him to —— wharf. ] ie well mixed the gas-tar water with the mould. 
SSS soon found the numerous army was retreating. Still, 
eee Home Correspondence. for a few days, I thought I had not succeeded, as the 
e Manettit Rose Stock.—In reply to Mr. W. Paul | number appeared to have increased ; the colony, how- 
on this stock, Tcan only give the result of double the | ever, bore: the appearance of confusion ; the numbers 
number of years’ experience he can have had with it, | afterwards. daily decreased, and now I am quite rid of 
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the plan which I recommended two years ago. It 
answers admirably. The farmers of the south of Eng- 
land have no idea what peat moss or bog is; they 
imagine that it is simply heath soil, which is a poor, 
sandy, black mould, generally covering the surface of 
the ground, not more than 6 or 8 inches deep. On the 
other hand, I have seen peat moss 20 feet deep, and in 
some places 30; all being one solid black mass. ‘The 
Trish Amelioration Society ought to manufacture two 
sizes, one as large as the lump sugar we put into our 
tea; this size would keep strong clay land opener, 
warmer, and drier; the lumps of peat would 
also retain moisture in the earth longer in hot dry 
weather, and pieces of this size would be more lasting 
as a fertiliser. The smaller size would suit light land, 
and would be serviceable for top dressings. It would 
be a pity to burn such valuable manure, or it could be 
easily compressed in a machine avd dried ; it might 
then be bought in London readily, and it makes 
the best of fuel. If Mr. Rogers’s plan of mixing 
the charred peat with night-soil could be carried 
out on a large scale, it would be vouch better than 
allowing the night-soil to be emptied into the common 
sewers, making them what may be termed elongated 
cesspools, from whose chimneys or “pully holes” are 
evolved the most deleterious gases. Peat charcoal 
has been proved to be a perfect deodoriser, and mixed 
with this material our town filth might be carted to the 
country and made available at once. This is the more 
necessary, as the hardness of the times will not now 
allow the farmer to send his waggon and four horses, 
with a man or two, to fetch home a load of dung, much 
of the goodness of which has heen washed and heated 
out of it. For my own part, I have for some years 
used nothing but liquid manure water, salt, soot, 
and wood ashes, but now I shall employ charred peat. 
All the plants I cultivate grow most luxuriantly in it 
plain as well as mixed with night-soil. To amateurs I 
am sure it will provea boon, as it will do away with the 
filth and nuisance of dung. James Cuthill, Camberwell, 
London. 

Leaking in a Swimming Bath.—I should be obliged 
by some information as to the best mode of preventing 
leaking ina swimming bath, The bath is situated in 
an old quarry, one side being good rock, from whence 
flows the stream which supplies the bath. The other 
sides and the bed of the quarry are entirely composed 
of rotten stuff and rubbish, which, notwithstanding con- 
stant puddling, is continually breaking away at the 
sides, and letting the water out. The size of the bath 


is 16 by 18 yards, and it ought to be 8 feet deep. Dif- 
ferent cements have been repeatedly advertised in your 
paper, but I shall be glad to know if they will hold so 
much water. J. C. C., Wales. 


Sorieties. 

HorticutturaL: Garpen Exurpition, June 8.— 
The leading features of this, in all respects, excellent 
Midsummer show being touched upon in another 
column, we shall, as before, confine ourselves here 
strictly to details. 

In collections of 20 Stove AND GREENHOUSE PrANTS, 
the first prize was awarded to Mr. May, gr. to Mrs. 
Lawrence, of Ealing-park, for a group, beautifully 
bloomed, and, with perhaps two exceptions, exhibiting 
the very best cultivation. At the back stood an enor- 
mous Epacris grandiflora (not the same plant which 
was exhibited in May), well furnished with foliage and 
blossoms to the very pot ; supporting it on one side was 
an immense Polygala acuminata, quite a mass of pur- 
ple flowers, and on the other, an equally fine Coleonema 
rubrum. In front were Ixora coccinea, richly orna- 
mented with noble heads of scarlet flowers ; the purple 
blossomed variety of Aphelexis macrantha, the best of 
all the Everlastings; a pyramidal Eriostemon buxi- 
folium, a well flowered Pimelea spectabilis, at least 
4 feet across and as much in height ; Erica Bergiana, 
3 feet high and as much through, covered with small 
round rosy-purple blossoms; the clear yellow Alla- 
manda grandiflora, the blossoms of which suffered much 
from exposure, the plant having been brought out of a 
close warm house ; Epacris miniata, by far the most 
brilliant of the genus; a beautiful blue Leschenaultia, 
and a plant of the red variety, forming quite a globe of 
flowers ; a capital bush of the rosy-pink Pimelea Hen- 
dersoni, a yellow Cape Heath, the fragrant Adenandra, 
a small Chorozema ovata, loosely supported on a few 
sticks so as to form a weil flowered little bush ; the 
Sweet scented Sphenotoma gracilis, Franciscea acumi- 
nata, and Azalea variegata.—The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, Esq., of Dart- 
ford, for evenly grown plants, approaching so closely 
the perfection of those from Ealing-park that when they 
were first staged in the morning some persons imagined 
that they would be placed first. At the top was an 
Allamanda Schottii with bright yellow blossoms nearly 
6 inches across, and in front an excellent Stephanotis 


floribunda, also beautiful plants of Dipladenia crassinoda, | 


Pimelea Hendersoni, Ixora coccinea and crocata 
Gledstane’s Azalea, a large spreading Pimelea deni 
sata, the Box-leaved Eriostemon, not very thick 

flowered ; two capital Everlastings, a good plant of the 
red-blossomed Leschenaultia, the beautiful Echites 
splendens with six open flowers onit ; Sphenotoma graci- 
lis, Chironia glutinosa, Chorozema Henchmanni, Crowea 
saligna, a good plant, but insufficiently in bloom ; the 
showy Clerodendron squamatum, and a Cape Heath.—A 
third collection was contributed by Messrs. Frazer, of 
Lea-bridge. It consisted of the large flowered Epacris, 


| prizes were awarded to Mr. Hamp, 


two red Azaleas, Ixora coccinea, Chorozema varium, 
the yellow-blossomed Hibbertia Cunninghami, Eriea 
Cavendishii, and a variety of E. Linnzeoides, Polygala 
acuminata, an Everlasting, Henderson’s Pimelea, the 
white-flowered Lachnaa eriocephala, Gompholobium 
polymorphum, in the shape of a dwarf bush, supported 
by a few sticks ; Franciscea acuminata, Boronia pin- 
nata, the Jasmine-like Rhynchospermum, and Hypo- 
calymna robustum.—Mr. Pamplin, of Lea-bridge-road, 
sent a fourth group; in which were the opposite-leaved 
Polygala, a large white Heath, the woolly Pimelea (P, 
lanata), Epacris miniata, the brilliant red Azalea called 
optima, a neat well-flowered Erica cubica minor, the 
Box-leaved Eriostemon, two Vineas, the fragrant 
Stephanotis floribunda, and a few other plants. 

In collections of 15 Stove anp GREENHOUSE Pxanas, 
the first prize was awarded to Mr. Green, gr. to Sir E. 
Antrobus, Bart., of Cheam. In this group we re- 
marked well managed plants of the large flowered 
Allamanda, Rondeletia speciosa, Stephanotis floribunda, 
the best of all climbers for the roof or stove, when it 
can be planted out in the bed; Epacris miniata, two 
Helichrysums, Sphenotoma gracilis, the opposite-leaved 
Polygala, Wilson’s excellent variety of Erica tricolor, 
Chorozema varium, Leschenaultia formosa, Hender- 
son’s Pimelea, Erica depressa, [xora coccinea, and the 
variegated Azalea.—Mr. Gerrie, gr. to Sir J. Cathcart, 
Bart., sent the next best group, in which were five 
varieties of Cape Heath, the flesh-coloured Gloxinia, 
Sollya linearis, insufficiently in bloom; the red and 
white Vineas, a large Stephanotis floribunda, Epaecris 
miniata, a small Gardenia radicans, and Adenandra 
uniflora. 

In the class of 10 Srove anp Greennouse PrLangs 
there were seven exhibitors, all of whom sent ereditable 
collections. A Gold Banksian Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Carson, gr. to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of Cheam, 
for large and well managed plants of Polygala oppositi- 
folia, Allamanda cathartica, Epacris grandiflora, the 
Anemone-leaved Boronia, a purple Everlasting, Lesche- 
naultia formosa, and the best variety of L. biloba ; 
Sphenotoma gracilis ; a small Ixora coccinea, with 13 
fine heads of flowers, and the showy Medinill (M. 
speciosa). A second prize was assigned to Mr. Taylor, 
ex. to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham, for a group in 
which were a beautiful Erica Westphalingia, quite a 
mass of bright crimson blossoms; E. Cavendishii, a red 
Azalea gracilis, a large bush of the opposite-leaved 
Polygala, the white-blossomed Pavetta eaffra, Boronia 
serrulata, Azalea variegata,a purple-fiowered Helichry- 
sum, and Leschenaultia formosa, The next group in 
point of merit came from Mr. Bruce, gr. to B. Miller, 
Esq., of Tooting. Weremarked in it good plants of 
Pimelea Hendersoni, Ixora coccinea, Acrophyllum ve- 
nosum, Gompholobium polymorphum, trained over an 
egg-shaped trellis ; Leschenaultia formosa, two Heli- 
chrysums, Epacris heteronema, and Chorozema varium, 
—Mr. Malyon, gr. to T. Brandram, Esq., of Black- 
heath, sent well cultivated plants of Phymatanthus tri- 
color, forming quite a little globe of flowers ; Aphe- 
lexis humilis ; Erica elegans and E. propendens, the 
latter loaded with small pink bells; Epacris miniata, 
the still somewhat scarce Aotus gracillima, Azalea late- 
ritia, Polygala cordifolia, Chorozema varium, and 
Pimelea linifolia, Mr. Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, Esq,, 
Sideup, Kent, produced the large-flowered Epacris, two 
red Azaleas, the rose-coloured Vinca, Henderson’s Pi- 
melea, the useful Franciscea augusta, a Cape Heath, 
and small plants of Leschenaultia formosa and Boronia 
serrulata._—Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, 
Turnham-green, furnished Pimelea Hendersoni, Tre- 
mandra verticillata, Aphelexis humilis, Erica splendens, 
the blue Leschenaultia, Gledstane’s Azalea, Polygala 
cordifolia, Evica Cavendishii, E. perspicua nana, and 
Gesnera microrhiza.—Finally, from Mr. Stuart, gr. to 
T. Huggins, Esq., of Norwood, came Gowpholobium 
polymorphum, on a large circular trellis ; a pretty good 
Epacris miniata, a nice little plant of Mason’s Heath, 
Bossizea linophylla, a small but good Aphelexis ma- 
erantha purpurea, Erica Cavendishii, Leschenaultia 
formosa, and Zichya longipedunculata. 

In collections of six STOVE AND GREENHOUSE Pranrs, 
the first prize was awarded to Mr. Kinghorn, gr. to the 
Earlof Kilmorey, Orleans House, Twickenham, foralarge 
and fine Erica Cavendishii in a tub, the large-flowered 
Epacris, a flat and spreading Azalea Gledstanesii, Les- 
chenaultia formosa, a little cone of flowers ; Aphelexis 
humilis, and a charming bush of the violet blossomed 
Tremandra verticillata.—Second, Mr. May, gr. to E. 
Goodhart, Esq., Beckenham, Kent, for Ixora coccinea, 
Pimelea Hendersoni, Erica Cavendishii, Chironia gluti- 
nosa, Aphelexis sesamoides, and Acrophyllum venosum. 
—Third, Mr. Young, gr. to C. Baron, Esq., Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell, for Coleonema rubrum, Polygala cor- 
difolia, Pimelea decussata, Franciscea villosa, and Erica 
ventricosa alba.—Fourth, Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, for 


'a small Pimelea Hendersoni, covered with blossoms ; 


P. mivabilis, a seldom seen species; a double red 
Azalea, and Aphelexis macrantha purpurea. — Equal 
gr. to J. Thorne, 
Esq., and to Mr. Speed, of Edmonion. In these two 
groups we remarked a well flowered Erica Cavendishii, 
Ixora coccinea, a large Pimelea decussata, Mr. For- 
tune’s Gardenia, an Everlasting, Clerodendron fallax, 
Tremandra verticillata, the rose-coloured Vinca, two 
Cape Heaths, and Chironia glutinosa. 
He.icurysums.—Coliections were shown by Messrs. 
Green (1), Young (2), Cole (3), and Stanly (4). In 
these we remarked Aphelexis sesamoides purpurea, 
humilis, and its large flowered variety, argentea ; ma- 
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crantha purpurea, spectabilis grandiflora, and Phseno- 


coma proliferum, 

Oncuips.—Fine as these were in May, they were far 
excelled both in quality and quantity on Saturday last. 
Mr. Holford’s gr. Bassett produced a Camarotis pur- 
purea 5 feet in height, quite a pyramid of purple 
flowers from the top to the bottom. ‘This formed, as 
well it might, an object of general admiration. Searcely 
inferior to it was an Odontoglossum citrosmum in the 
collection of Mr. Mylam, gr. to S. Rucker, Esq, This 
had five glorious spikes of flowers on it, and they were 
most beautifully coloured. Indeed the amount of colour 
which they possessed formed a distinguishing charae~ 
teristic of all Mr. Mylam’s productions. His yellows 
were decidedly yellows, his purples purples, and his 
pinks pinks. Each colour, whatever it might be, was 
“brought distinctly out.” By this means even Vanda 
cristata, usually a dingy looking plant, was, in Mr. 
Mylam’s hands, really chatming. But in addition to 
his plants exhibiting to the best advantage all the colours 
which they naturally possessed ; they were capitally eul- 
tivated and flowered, and on this aecount richly de- 
served the Large Gold Medal which was awarded them. 
The group comprised, in addition to the Odontoglos- 
sum citrosmum and Vanda cristata above alluded to, 
Cattleya violacea, with six spikes of handsome flowers 5 
C. Mossize, with from 17 to 20 expanded blossoms ; the 
true C. intermedia, C. candida, Dendrobium formosum, 
with some 20 blossoms on it, large and beautiful; the 
rare Anguloa Clowesii, with three yellow blossoms ; 
a copiously bloomed Barkeria speetabilis, in a wire 
basket ; the same excellent Saccolabium preemorsum 
that was produced on the 18th of May, still in perfee- 
tion ; the rare Aerides maculosum, and Odontoglossum 
Karwinskii; the large flowered Butterfly plant (Phale- 
nopsis grandiflora), Cypripedium barbatum, a large 
Aerides affine, A. odoratum, a tall Vanda teres, and 
Brassia verrucosa. ‘The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. Blake, gr. to J. Schréder, Esq., of Stratford, for 
the large blossomed Phalzenopsis, Aerides maculosum, 
A. odoratum, crispum, and a variety called Sehroderi 5 
Saccolabium premorsum and S. guttatum, Barkeria 
spectabilis, Anguloa Clowesii, with three open blossoms, 
and one about to expand; and a beautiful specimen of 
the white flowered Calanthe veratrifolia.—Mr. Williams, 
gr. to C. B. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon, obtained a 
third prize, for Maxillaria ¢enuifolia, an Odontoglossum 
citrosmum which had lost all its colour, and was per- 
fectly white. Several finely flowered species of Brassia, 
the scarce Cologyne Lowei, the charming Dendrobium 
Devonianum, an Oncidium or two, Aerides cris- 
pum, and Cattleya Mossice—the latter, although 
it had been fine, was vather past its ‘ best.— 
In the Nurserymen’s Class of 15 Orchids there were 
three exhibitors, Messrs. Veitch, Rollisson, and Dobson. 
The Exeter group consisted of the rare Cattleya Ac- 
landic, a handsome species ; a small plant of the as yet 
searce transparent Dendrobe, a large Sobralia ma- 
crantha, Cattleya veratrifolia, a conicaily trained plant 
of the beautiful Dendrobium Devonianum, Oneidium 
sphacelatum, with seven spikes of brown and yellow 
flowers; the larger variety of Oncidium ampliatum, 
Aerides crispum, Saccolabium guttatum and pré- 
morsum, the bearded Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium bar- 
batum), Laezena. bicolor, and a miserable Barkeria 
spectabilis.— Messrs. Rollisson sent a large Dendrobium 
moschatum, D. Devonianum, and D. formosum ; On- 
cidium divaricatum, one of the handsomest of the small 
brown and yellow kinds; the violet-flowered Huntleya, 
with six shell-like blossoms ; Stanhopea tigrina, @ Jarge 
Aerides odoratum, the spotted variety of Oncidium 
luridum, and one or two other plants.—Mr. Dobson had 
his large and fine Dendrobium nobile, which was pro- 
duced on the 18th of May last, still in perfection ; also 
a beautiful specimen of the large flowered variety of 
Oncidium ampliatum, a fine example of Aerides crispum, 
the orange-blossomed Epidendrum vitellinum, E. cras- 
sifolium, and a few less striking plants. — 

Collections of 10 OrcHIps were contributed by Mr. 
Carson, gr. to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., and Mr. Frank- 
lin, gr. to Mrs. Lawrence. Mr. Carson produced 
an Acanthophippium bicolor, covering the surface of 
the pot with curiously formed red and yellow blossoms ; 
the bearded Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium barbatum) ; 
the large flowered Phaleenopsis, Oncidium divaricatum 
and flexuosum, Saccolabium guttatum, a large and fine 
Aeridus odoratum, the rose coloured variety of Epi- 
dendrum macrochilum, Laczena bicolor, with two noble 
spikes of flower, and an Odontoglossum.—Mr. Franklin 
furnished small plants of Phalzenopsis grandiflora, 
Oncidium divaricatum, Odontoglossum citrosmum, two 
varieties of Cattleya Mossiee, the tortuous flowered 
Trichopil (T. tortiliflora), Stanhopea oculata, Aerides 
crispum, and Dendrobium pulchellum. _ i 

Groups of six OrcHips were communicated by Mr. 
Gerrie, gr. to Sir J. Catheart, Bt., and Mr. Kinghorn, gr. 
to the Earl of Kilmorey. The former had a capital Stan- 
hopea oculata, but it was not forward enough 5 another 
species of Stanhopea, Cattleya Mossiz, two Oncids, and 
Saccolabium guttatum.—Mr. Kinghorn sent Cattleya 
Mossice rather past its best, Calanthe veratrifolia, the 
large flowered Phalsenopsis, and a Stanhopea in the 

Wardii. 1 
gfe a Orcuips consisted of the noble Camarotis 
purpurea, already alluded to, from Mr. Bassett; a good 
Dendrobium speciosum, from Mr. Cole ; Oncidium 
flexuosum, from Mr. Bruce ;_ Cattleya Mossie, from 
My. Frazer, gr. to J. L. Leigh, Esq, ; Dendrobium 
nobile, from. Mr. Green 5 and an Aerides crispum, from 
Mr, Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck. 


Azatxras.—Collections of six were shown by Mr. 
Green and Mr. May, gr. to Mrs. Lawrence, and although 
past their best, they made a good display. The two 
groups were again nearly equal in point of merit, Mr. 
Green’s kinds were Apollo, decora, variegata, lateritia, 
optima, and rosea punctata. Mr. May had fulgens, 
decora, Minerva, variegata, coronata, and Gledstanesii. 
—Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, had a seedling called 
* Symmetry,” apparently a considerable improvement 
on lateritia, which it very much resembles. 

Tall Cacti in flower were shown by Mr. Green. They 
consisted of Epiphyllum Russellianum, Jenkinsoni, 
Ackermanni, and rubrum ceruleum ; Cereus speciosis- 
simus and C. Egertonii, the latter a beautiful variety, at 
present but little known,—Mr. Hoyle, of Reading, 
showed a seedling Epiphyllum called “ platypetalum,” 
a most brilliant coloured variety. 

Roszs, although good, wanted the richness and beauty 
which they possessed in May. The plants then ex- 
hibited were past, and the interval between the May 
show and the present was too short to admit of fresh 
plants being brought nicely into flower. Nevertheless 
the exhibitions of Messrs. Lane and Francis were very 
nearly in perfection, and so were those of Messrs. 
Rowland, Roser, and Terry. The boxes of cut blooms 
from Mr. Terry and others, maintained their condition 
throughout the day, and were much admired. Among 
the different varieties shown we observed Aubernon, 
Fulgens, Duc de Cazes, Coupe de Hebe, Mrs. Elliott, 
Madame Laffay, Blairii No. 2, Triomphe de la Queue, 
William Jesse, &c. ; and among yellows La Pactole, 
Persian, Smith’s, Pauline Plantier, Vicomtesse de Cazes, 
and Harrisonii. Several collections of yellows were 
disqualiried on account of their not being exhibited 
according to the regulations. 

Care Hearus were plentiful, well cultivated, and 
finely flowered. Those in 11-inch pots consisted mostly 
of small plants ; but they were generally perfect ex- 
amples of good Heath growing.—In collections of 10 
varieties, a first prize was awarded to Mr. Smith, gr. 
to J. Quilter, Esq., of Norwood, for beautiful plants of 
elegans, Bergiana, vestita coccinea, v. alba, suaveolens, 
Cayendishii, metulzeflora, perspicua, Westphalingia, and 
Bruneoides.. Second, Mr. Mylam, gr. to S. Rucker, 
Esq., for tricolor rubra, t. Wilsonii, Cavendishii, hali- 
cacaba, jasminoides, ventricosa hirsuta, v. grandiflora, 
inflata rubra, &c. Mr. Cole was third, with Cavendishii, 
Wilson’s tricolor, t. rubra, Bergiana, gemmifera, and 
splendens.— Among Nurserymen, Mr. Epps was 
first, with good plants of splendens, perspicua nana, 
vestita coccinea, propendens, ventricosa alba, ampul- 
lacea vittata, Cavendishii, tricolor dumosa, and ventri- 
Cosa coccinea minor. Messrs. Rollisson, who were 
second, had ventricosa hirsuta, v. praegnans-superba, 
v. breviflora, v. grandiflora, Cavendishii, tricolor, ama- 
bilis, Beaumontiana, and ampullacea nana. Messrs. 
Veitch were third, with densa, a distinct looking species ; 
rubella, a minute rosy-flowered kind; splendens, de- 
pressa, florida, ventricosa grandiflora, Cavendishii, and 
metulzeflora. — Messrs. Fairbairn produced perspicua 
nana, tricolor, depressa, Bergiana, Cavendishii, muta- 
bilis, elegans, Beaumontiana, and ventricosa breviflora. 
Mr. Epps showed three pretty seedlings; one more 
especially, called tricolor Eppsii, is a promising flower. 

Sinete Specimens consisted of splendid plants of 
Aphelexis purpurea and of Erica depressa, from Mr. 
May, gr. to E. Goodhart, Esq. ; a charming Indigofera 
decora, from Mr, Ivison, gr. to the Duchess Dowager 
of Northumberland, at Syon; the best variety of the 
blue Leschenaultia, from Mr. May, gr. to Mrs. Law- 
rence; Aphelexis humilis, from Mr. Bruce ; Pimelea 
decussata, from Mr. Hill, gr. to T. Davies, Esq. ; Poly- 
gala acuminata, from Mrs. Lawrence; an Everlastiog 
and Chironia glutinosa, from Mr. Cole ; Erica depressa, 
from Mr. Green; the same species of Cape Heath, 
from Messrs. Fairbairn ; Epiphyllum Jenkinsoni, from 
Mr. Collins, gr. to Miss Elliotson, of Clapham, and a 
large Coleonema, from Mr. Terry, gr. to Lady Puller. 

New Puants.— Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon, again sent a 
flower and two leaves (one inverted so as to show the 
under surface) of the queen of aquatics (Victoria 
Regia) ; also a pink-blossomed Bejaria, which was pro- 
bably B. Lindeniana, but its flowers were not expanded 
enough to allow a correct opinion to be formed of it.— 
Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, Esq., had Roupellia grata, 
a plant possessing little beauty.—Messrs. Veitch, their 
Jasmine-flowered Rhododendron, and Dipladenia no- 
bilis, but, although very handsome, the latter was not 
sufficiently new to be noticed by the judges.—Mr. Glen- 
dinning, of Chiswick Nursery, and Mr. Henderson, of 
St. John’s-wood, furnished the white variety of Cam- 
panula nobilis.— Messrs Garaway, of Bristol, Achimenes 
grandis, and Messrs. Frazer, of Lea-bridge, Hypoca- 
lyptus obcordatus, not a new plant. 

Miscettangous Supsects.—Nepenthes sanguinea, a 
noble species, with great pitchers that would hold more 
than a pint, of a warm brown colour outside, and 
mottled with purple inside, from Messrs. Veitch. Also 
a truss of a rose coloured Rhododendron from the same 
nurserymen, A large mass .of Platycerium grande 
attached to a circular board, and a tubful of Nymphza 
ceerulea, finely in flower, from Mr. Ivison. An assort- 
ment of Iris blooms from Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith c 
variegated and alpine plants from Mr. Wood, of Nor- 
wood ; and alpines from Mr. Turner, of Holloway, and 
from Mr. Turner, of Barnet, Herts. A beautifully 
flowered plant of the curious Gloxinia Fyfiana from 
Mr. Dobson, gr. to. Mr. Beck ; six Amaryllids from 
Messrs, Garaway, of Bristol ; Dielytra spectabilis from 


Mr. Mountjoy, of Ealing; and an ornamental glass 
Fern case, on the principle of Dr. Ward’s invention, 
from Mr. Cogan, of Leicester-square. 

PELARGONIUMS were shown in excellent condition, 
and formed one of the most attractive features of the 
exhibition, Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, obtained the Ist 
prize for six plants in 8-inch pots, beautifully grown 
and well flowered, of Gulielma, Rosamond, Orion, Mont 
Blane No. 2, Centurion, and Sikh; a 2d prize was 
awarded to Mr. Black, gr. to E, Foster, Esq., Clewer 
Manor, Windsor, for six superior kinds, but they were 
not sufficiently in flower. They consisted of Gipsy 
Bride, Constance, Nareissus, Alonzo, Victory, and 
Ariel; 3d, to Mr. Stains, Middlesex-place, New-road, 
for Negress, Orion, Alonzo, Pearl, Victory, and Rosa. 
mond; 4th, to Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, for Rosetta 
Superb, Gulielma, Forget-me-not, Negress, Pearl, and 
Orion.—Six plants in 11-inch pots: 1st, to Mr. Cock 
(the only exhibitor in this class), for Rosamond, Pictum, 
Salamander, Centurion, Thisbe,and Pearl. Nursery- 
men.—Six plants in 8-inch pots: Ist, to Mr. Beck, of 
Isleworth, for Rosalind, Emily, Delicatissimum, Prince 
Arthur, Mont Blanc, and Star; 2d, to Mr. Bragg, of 
Slough, for Centurion (Beck), Gulielma (Beck), Pearl, 
Phyllis, Norah, and Marian.—Six plants in 11-inch 
pots: one exhibitor, Mr. Gaines, Gulielma, Model, 
Miss Holford, Negress, Emma, and Aspasia, 

Fancy Penarcgonrums: Ist, to Mr. Robinson for 
capitally managed plants of Fairy Queen, Queen Superb, 
Madame Miellez, Statiaski, Reine de Franeais, and 
Anais; 2d, to Mr. Gaines for Orestes, Priam, Hero of 
Surrey, Odoratum magnificum, Elegans, and Reine de 
Francais; 3d, to Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for 
Madame Miellez, Magnificum, Anais, Defiance, Jenny 
Lind, and Ibrahim Pacha; 4th, to Mr. Stains, for 
Jehu, Superb, Statiaski, Madame Miellez, Queen 
Vietoria, Bouquet tout fait, and Yeatmanianum 
grandiflorum. 

Carr Petarconiums were exhibited by Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Stanly, Mr. Stains, and Mr. Malyon. Among 
these were well cultivated plants of elatum, roseum, 
glaucum, Blandfordianum, tricolor, reniforme, flexuo- 
sum, ardens, bipinnatifidum, quinquevulnerum, glauci- 
folium, and others, 

CaucroLarias.—By far the best collection was con- 
tributed by Mr. Franklin, gr. to Mrs. Lawrence ; but 
unfortunately it was disqualified, on account of the plants 
being in pots larger than the regulations allowed. 
Each plant was an example of the most perfect culti- 
vation, good foliage, dwarf, and bearing heads of flower 
from 2 to nearly 3 feet in diameter. The sorts were— 
Catherine Seaton, Earl of Roslyn, Queen Victoria, 
elegans, Baron Renfrew, and Lucy Ashton. Mr. 
Gaines, who received the first prize, had Regulator, 
Pantha, Baron Eden, and Nil desperandum, &c. Mr. 
Glendinning, Full Moon, Lady Gray, Homer, Mul- 
berry, Marquess of Abercorn, and Lord Cockburn. 
Mr. Stanly sent Sebastian, Solicitor-General, Chancellor, 
Beauty, Attraction, and Canary. 

SEEDLING Frorist FLowers.—A tent was devoted 
exclusively to the exhibition of these, an arrangement 
which appeared to give general satisfaction. As usual 
the principal occupants were seedling Pelargoniums. 
Mr. Beck had Incomparable, a rich bright erimson of 
fine shape, but perhaps a little inconstant ; also Tyrian 
Queen, a fine purple but bad in form ; Major Domo, 
rose, very large and a free flowerer.—Mr. Hoyle ex- 
hibited Ajax, a very dark purple, of good shape and a 
free bloomer; Nectar Cup, rose or fawn colour, a 
pleasing variety of good form; also Ocellatum and 
May Queen, which have been noticed before. — Mr. 
Ponty sent Prince Arthur, a good shaped rose with a 
clear white throat.—Several fancy varieties were staged, 
but they did not appear to be any improvement on those 
already in cultivation. Some Fuchsias and Petunias 
were shown, about which we have nothing to state. 

Fruit, with a few exceptions, was not above me- 
diocrity, A well-formed Providence Pine-apple, weigh- 
ing 9 lbs. 11 oz., was exhibited by Mr. Chapman, gr. to 
J. B. Glegg, Esq. ; Mr. Davis, gr. to Lord Boston, had 
the same variety of Pine-apple, weighing 8 lbs. 3 0z.; 
and Mr. Slowe, gr. to R. W. Baker, Esq., another 
Providence, weighing 6 lbs. 11 oz. — In the Market 
Gardeners’ class, Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, East Barnet, 
produced a Providence weighing 6 lbs. 12 oz. The 
same grower also had a Queen, 2 lbs. 140z., and a 
Black Jamaica, 2 lbs. 8 oz. Mr. Rust, gr. to J. 
Maclaren, Esq,, sent a Queen weighing 3 lbs.; and 
Mr. Brewin, gr. to R. Gunter, Esq,, the same kind of 
fruit, weighing 2 lbs. 12 oz. 

Grapes. — Fine bunches of Black Hamburgh and 
Black Prince were exhibited by Mr. Frost, gr. to Lady 
Grenville, at Dropmore; Black Hamburgh by Mr. 
Stent, gr. to W. Herbert, Esq., of Clapham; the same 
variety by Mr. Foggo, gr. to the Marquis of Abercorn ; 
Black Hamburgh, good Muscats, white Museadines, and 
Black St. Peter’s, by Mr. Rust, gr. to J. Maclaren, 
Esq. ; Black Hamburgh by Mr. Turnbull, gr. to the 
Duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim; the same variety, 
Dutch Sweetwater, and Muscat of Alexandria, by Mr. 
Brewin ; tolerably good Muscats by Mr. Kemp, gr. to 
Mrs. Grillion ; Stillwell’s Sweetwater and Muscat of 
Alexandria, by Mr. M‘Walter, gr. to Col. Challoner ; 
and Chasselas Musqué by Mr, Chapman, gr. to J. B. 
Glegg, Esq.—In the Market Gardeners’ class, Mr. 
Davis, of Oak Hill, produced excellent Black Ham- 
burgh ; Mr. Toy, Oatlands Palace-gardens, Wey- 
bridge, Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, and very good 
bunches of Museat of Alexandria; and Mr. Chapman, 
of Vauxhall, good samples of Sweetwater, A single 
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bunch of Black Prince, weighing 2} lbs., was furnished 
by Mr. Chapman, gr. to J. B. Glegg, Esq. ; Mr. Davis, 
of Oak Hill, hada monstrous bunch of Black Ham- 
burgh, weighing 3 lbs. 4 oz. ; but it was disqualified by 
the judges, on account of theix considering it to be, not 
the heaviest single bunch, but three distinct bunches 
issuing from one eye. 

The best Pracuzs, by far, were a half-dozen Royal 
George from Ireland, produced by Mr. Robertson, gr. 
to the Marquis of Waterford, at Corraghmore, These 
were very large, handsomely grown, beautifully 
coloured, and notwithstanding the distance of transit, 
in excellent condition; Mr. Chapman, gr. to J. B. 
Glegg, Esq., had good specimens of Grosse Mignonne ; 
and Mr. Vare, gr. to Gen, Lygon, Spring Hill, Oxon, 
fair fruit of Royal George and Bellegarde ; Mr. Flem- 
ing, gr. to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, sent 
Late Admirable; and Mr. Gardiner, gr. to Sir G. 
Philips, Bart., Royal George, and Yellow Alberge. 
Vine looking Scarlet Nectarines were shown by Mr. 
Chapman, gr. to J. B. Glegg, Esq.; Elruges, by Mr. 
Foggo, and Brugnon Nectarines by Mr. Evans, gr. 
to Mrs. Newdigate, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

Uvedale’s St. Germain Pears, and Sturmer Pippin 
Apples of last year’s growth, still in good condition, 
were communicated by Mr. Nottidge, of Streatham ; 
Brown Turkey Figs by Mr. Foggo; the same kind of 
Fig by Mr. Chapman, gr. to J. B. Glegg, Esq. ; and 
May. Duke Cherries, from the Royal Gardens, Hamp- 
ton Court, by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Fine specimens of British Queen 
were exhibited by Mr. Busby, gr. to S. Crawley, Esq., 
Stoekwood Park, Luton, and the whole of these, even 
the tips, frequently pale in this variety, were well 
coloured. The same sort was exhibited by Mr. Elliott, 
gr. to J. B. Boothby, Esq., and by Mr. Toy. The latter 
likewise contributed Keens’ Seedling, as did also Mr. 
Monro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, of Colney House, St. Alban’s, 
Well-grown British Queen Strawberries in pots were 
produced by Mr. Elliott, Keens’ Seedling by Mr. Monro, 
and the same variety by Mr. Toy. 

Metons. —Several were exhibited, and, considering 
the season, they were generally well ripened. Mr. 
Monro showed (as the heaviest Melon) a fruit of his 
Egyptian Hybrid Green-fleshed, weighing 7 lbs. 8 oz. $ 
and Mr. Gadd, of Betchworth Castle, a Canteloup 
weighing 5 lbs. 13 oz. The first prize for the best 
flavoured Melon was awarded to Mr. Fleming, for his 
Hybrid raised between the Hoosainee and Ispahan ; 
and the second to Mr. Welding, gr. to Capt. Kennett, 
of Ham, for a Hybrid Green-fieshed. Other Melons 
consisted of a Beechwood, 6 lbs. 4 oz. ; 2 Hybrid Green- 
fleshed, 3 lbs. 12 0z.; Snow’s Green-fleshed, Hybrid 
Persian, Cuthill’s Searlet-fleshed, aud Wood’s Egyp- 
tian Green-fleshed. 

Mr. Hamp, gr. to J. Thorne, Esq., sent a small 
cluster of fruit of the Musa Cavendishii, in the pro- 
duction of which he is very successful. 


RoyAt Boranic, June 12.—The plants mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding report having been very generally reproduced at this 
show, we confine our observations entirely to the subjects 
which we did not remark at Chiswick. Messrs. Henderson, of 
Pine-apple-place, had a small plant of their charming Begonia 
cinnabarina ; Messrs. Veitch, their evergreen shrub Escallonia 
maocrantha, which is reported to be hardy, and Dipladenia 
urophylla, arather pretty species, but wanting in brilliancy of 
colour, Mr, Ivison, gr. to the Duchess Dowager of Northum-~ 
berland, sent Curcuma cordata, a somewhat scarce plant. 

Mr, Faleouer, gr. to A. Palmer, Esq., of Cheam, exhibited a 
group of tall Cacti, large, and well flowered. The sorts were 
Epiphyllum Jenkinsoni, and its large flowered variety, E, spe 
ciosum, Cereus speciosissimus and C, Mal}lesonii, and its rose« 
coloured variety.—Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, showed their 
dwarf Cereus called Leeanus, a beautiful kind, with four large 
semi-double orange scarlet flowers placed on its summit, one, 
as it weve, at each corner of a square, and bending gracefully 
outwards. 

Oxcaips.—Mr. Barnes, gr. to H. Hanbury, Esq,, sent a col- 
lection consisting of Brassia Wray, Oucidinm altissimum, 
O. luridum guttatum, the Brassia-like 0. phymatochilum, the 
large flowered Phalenopsis, Saccolabium guttatum and 
premorsum, a very fine plant of the hardy Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium spectabile), Aerides Brookii, and the rosy variety 
of Epidendrum macrocailum. ‘The same grower also had 
Barkeria melanocaulon,—Mr. Mylam, gr. to 5. Rucker, Esq., 
sent a large and fine Aerides odoratum, hardly forward 
enough ; Odontoglossum Lindleyanum, and Paphinia cristata. 
—Mr, Scbréder had Coryanthes macrantha, with one flower 
open, and Vanda tricolor.—Messrs, Rollisson, Acineta Bar- 
keri, with a fine spike of yellow flowers, and Coryanthes 
macrantha. ‘ 

Stove AND GREENHOUSE PLANTs.—Mr. Barnes, gr. to H. 
Hanbury, Esq., produced Tremandra verticillata, Erica Cayen- 
dishii, Boronia serrulata, Ixora coccinea, Azalea variegata, 
Zischynanthus Boschianus. Hendersen’s Pimelea, Franciscea 
acuminata, Dipladenia splendens, and D. crassinoda. D. 
crassinoda, a beautiful plant when well flowered, was 
pretty generally exhibited at this show. Another eollec-~ 
tion of 10 well grown plants was shown by Mr. Croxford, 
gr. to H. Barnes, Esq., of Stamford-hill. It consisted of Gom- 
pholobium versicolor, Ixora coccinea, Aphelexis macrantha 
purpurea and humilis, Stephanotis floribunda, Epacris miniata, 
very highly coloured; Phznocoma proliferum, the blue Les-~ 
chenauitia, the white-flowered Vinca, and Allamanda cathar= 
tica.—Mr. Laybank, gr. to T. Maudslay, Esq., of Norwood, sent 
the best variety of Apheiexis sesamoides, Erica depressa and E. 
ventricosa alba, Hoya carnosa, the red-blossomed Lesche- 
naultia, Boronia serrulata, 2 Chorozema, a Dillwynia, and an 
Azalea.—Mr. Green had an excellent specimen of Mr. For- 
tune’s Gardenia, but its beauty was unfortunately over. It 
had had a dozen blossoms on it at one time,—Mr. Carson sent 
Mussmnda froudosa in excellent condition, its large white bracts 
coutrasting strikingly with the broad green leaves and ees 
yellow flowers.—In Mrs. Lawrence’s collection were A oes “ 
lobium splendens, so trained as to form a charming little bus 
of the clearest yellow; and a capitally bloomed plant of the 
Fuchsia-like Abelia floribunda, The latter was atleast 3 feet 
high and as much through. 

Roses were in good ‘condition. Messrs. Lane had a most 
beautiful specimen of the comparatively new Rose Souvenir 
dun Ami—white, tinged in the centre with salmon, large and 
handsome, Their “ Queen,” too, was the admiration of every- 
one, The other kinds were Chénédolé, Comtesse Mole, Great 
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Western, Madame Viantier, Paui Perras, Souvenir de la Mal. 
maison, Fabvier, Miellez, Miss Glegg, and Devoniensis. Mr. 
Francis had Las Cases, Belle de St. Cyr, Pauline Plantier, 
Fulgens, Duc de Cazes, Mrs. Elliott, Madam Laffay, William 
Jesse, Chénédolé, and Coupe d’Hebe, Among Messrs, Paul’s 
were Baronne Prevost, Charles Duval, Mrs. Bosanquet, finely 
bloomed, Nephetos, Augustine Mouchelet, and others, In Mr. 
Terry’s group was a fine example of La Dauphine. Yellows 
consisted of Harrisonii, Persian, Queen Victoria, Smith’s 
Vicomtesse de Cazes, flavescens, La Pactole, and Pauline 
Plantier. Mr, Standish had a new Rose in the way of Safranot, 

Some Fuchsias were shown, and we remarked an interesting 
collection of Ranunculuses from Mr. ©. Tyso, of Wallingford. 
The following are a few of the leading sorts which the collec- 
tion contained: Berinus, Dr. Channing, Kilgour’s Queen, 


Apollo (dark), Niobe, Robert Burns, Lambton, Gomer, Amasis, 
Enchanter, and Tyso’s new seedlings—Exhibitor, Hlegance, 
Captivator, Festus, and Tysonius. 

¥Rvu1T was produced at this show, but with one or perhaps 
two exceptions it was not remarkable either for quality or 
quantity. Of tropical fruits Mr. Ivison sent examples of Gam- 
Loquat, ripe and unripe Vanilla, and Dios- 


boge, Star Apple, 
pyros Sapota, 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Bateman’s Orchids.—The following list of some 
of the prices obtained at the late sale of these plants will 
probably interest a good many of our readers :—An- 
greecum eburneum, a fine specimen, fetched 19/. 19s. ; 
A. caudatum, two plants in one, each coming into 
flower, 18/. 18s.; Aerides affine, fine specimen, 14/, 14s. ; 
A. odoratum, ditto ; A. maculosum, 8/. 18s. 6d.; A. 
quinquevulnera, 6/7. 15s.; Vanda suavis, 17/.17s.; V. 
Batemanni, 5/.; Cattleya labiata, 11/. 11s.; C. Aclandiz, 
two plants in one, 11/. 11s.; C. Walkeriana, 7/. 17s. 6d. ; 
C. maxima, 6/. 6s. ; Coslogyne cristata, 7/. 7s. ; Cory- 
anthes Fieldingii, 7/. 7s.; Saccolabium guttatum, fine 
plant, 127. 1s. 6d.; S. ampullaceum, 10/7. 10s.; Den- 
drobium densiflorum, fine plant, 11/. 6s.; D. Dal- 
housieanum, 5/. 10s. ; D. Devonianum, 47.3; D. ceeru- 
lescens, 4/. 5s.; D. moniliforme, 4/. 10s. ; D. Veitchia- 
num (Java), 6/. 6s. ; D. palpebree (Moulmein), 47. 5s. ; 
D. nobile, 37. 5s. ; D.transparens, 4/. 5s. ; Epidendrum 
phoeniceum, 4/. 5s. ; Leelia Perrinii, fine plant, 11/.; L. 
acuminata, 5/.; L. crispa (Cattleya crispa), 4/. 10s. 5 L. 
cinnabarina, 3/.15s.; Miltonia candida grandiflora,3/.10s.; 
M. cuneata, 4/. 5s. ; M. spectabilis, 4/. ; variety of ditto, 
“with whole coloured purple flowers,” 5/. 15s. ; Onci- 
dium Martianum, 4/.; O. pelicanum, 5/. 10s.; Pha- 
lsenopsis amabilis, 4/. 5s.; P. grandiflora, 3/. 5s.; P. 
rosea, 1/, 3s.; Ansellia africana, 3/. 12s. 6d.; Anguloa 
Ruckeri, 3/. 3s. ; A. Clowesii, 2/. 15s.; Barkeria Skin- 
neri, 2/. 15s.; Bolbophyllum Lobbii (Java), 22. 33. ; 
and Odontoglossum citrosmum, 3/. 10s. Other lots, of 
which there were in all 202, fetched from 10s. to 2/. 10s. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

ParticuLaR attention should at all times be paid to 
the preparation of winter-flowering plants, and first and 
foremost of these is the Azalea, Those plants which 
were forced early, and have completed their growth, 
should be gradually exposed to a cooler temperature ; 
and, when their blossom: buds are perfected, they should 
be placed out in an open airy situation. As soon as the 
season is turned, those which have filled their pots with 
roots should be favoured with a slight shift, which will’ 
be found particularly serviceable to those varieties of a 
half-deciduous habit, like A. indica alba ; for the con- 
sequent activity of the roots tends very considerably to 
preserve their foliage under cool treatment in autumn, 
besides giving additional substance and stability to the 
fiowers. As habit becomes a second nature, these ear- 
liest forced plants of last season will, of course, come in 
for the same purpose this year. Euphorbia, Eranthe- 
mum, Justicia, Vinca, Begonia, Gesnera, Gardenia, 
Franciscea, Jasminum, Aphelandra, Poinsettia, Torenia, 
Cactus truncatus, &c., are useful for autumn and winter 
flowering. The existing plants of this kind should con- 
tinue to receive every encouragement in the way of rich 
soil, liberal pot room, and an adequate amount of heat 
and moisture, that they may form handsome, healthy 
Specimens. It is well also to propagate some young 
plants of many of these kinds, as they will be useful for 
flowering in small pots this season, and will be grown 
on to make the larger specimens for next. All free- 
growing plants should be encouraged with weak manure 
water once or twice a week, according to the progress 
which the roots have made towards the sides of the pots. 

_ FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs, whose foliage is 
now fully matured, should be taken up, dried, cleaned, 
and stored in an airy room till autumn. It is a com- 
mon practice to throw away the old bulbs which have 
been forced, or to stick them into some out-of-the-way 
border, and take no further notice of them ; but they 
are well worthy of a greater share of attention. If, 
after being well ripened, they are taken out of the soil, 
carefully stored in a dry room during their season of 
rest, and in autumn replanted in beds of light rich soil, 
a healthy stock will be established in a few years, and 
from these the largest and soundest bulbs can annually 
be selected for forcing. Of the remainder, those which 
are large enough to flower at all may be planted in the 
flower garden, where they are highly ornamental during 
the spring months, and are at the same time preparing 
themselves for forcing in future years. Therefore let 
all the old bulbs you have in or out of the ground 
be taken care of till the planting season arrives. 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Delphiniums, Phloxes, and other 
herbaceous plants, must be neatly tied to good strong 
stakes ; but this is very different to bundling them up 
in such a manner as to deprive them of light and air. 
The object of tying is to support the weight of the 
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plants ; but, at the same time, light and air should be 
freely admitted amongst the branches. In tying the 
Hollyhock, it is a common practice to bind up six or 
eight shoots to one stake, in which case the flowers are 
almost entirely concealed by the leaves. The proper 
way is to select a few of the strongest shoots of each 
plant, and tie them to separate stakes, placed sufficiently 
distant to admit light and air ; so treated, the flowers 
display themselves to advantage, and their appearance 
is truly noble. 
HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

The shoots which are retained on wall fruit trees 
require attention in nailing or tying, as the fruitfulness 
of the trees very much depends upon the shoots not 
being allowed to crowd or interfere one with another ; 
and if their ornamental appearance, in an _artistical 
point of view, is any object, the shoots should be laid 
in at proper angles while they are young. Continue 
pinching the points of Gooseberry and Currant shoots, 
and especially where they are blighted ; it is a very 
quick way of destroying myriads of insects, while at the 
same time it forms a necessary part of the cultivation 
of the plant. Continue the exterminating process 
wherever insects make their appearance, as well upon 
the smaller bush fruits as upon the wall trees. The 
garden engine should be at work every night and 
morning upon these and the walls. Early Cherries par- 
ticularly require this, as the black fly is making its 
appearance, and if not destroyed in time will soil the 
fruit as well as injure the leaves. Where common tiles 
have been adopted as a means of keeping Strawberry 
fruit clean, they should occasionally be turned up, by 
which a congregation of snails, beetles, and other in- 
jurious insects, will be exposed to view, and may be 
easily destroyed. ‘The facility with which this may be 
done gives the tiles a great advantage over Grass or 
straw, as the latter materials harbour insects without 
affording the means of getting at them, 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

No crops after this time should be sown so thickly as 
to require much thinning, for in hot dry weather con- 
siderable injury is thereby done to the plants which are 
retained. Plants sown now for future transplanting 
should be sown much thinner than would have been 
thought necessary a month or six weeks back ; this is 
to allow them a longer period to grow before they will 
need to be removed, and in order that they may then 
be carefully lifted with large balls of earth. Make 
regular sowings of Turnips and Spinach, and of Let- 
tuces and other salads, once in two or three weeks 5 
sow a bed of Carrots, and of Onions, for using in a 
young state ; and as small roots of Beet are generally 
preferred, a late crop of them should now be sown. A 
sowing should be made of the Vanack, or early dwarf 
Sugar-loaf Cabbage, for late summer and autumn use ; 
and of Knight’s Protecting Broccoli, for late spring 
use. Cardoons should now be transplanted from the 
frames or pots, choosing a moist or dull day for the 
purpose, and watering them afterwards in hot weather 
till they are thoroughly established. Let the leaves of 
Garlic be tied in knots, to check the production of 
flowers, and assist thereby the development of the roots. 
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State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending June 13, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATUBE. | 
BAROMETER. 


Of the Air. Wina.| : 


n’s Age. 
1s 


Ofthe Barth 


4 1 foot|2 feet 
Max.| Min, | Mean deep. | deep. 


June. 
Min. 
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Friday... 7 
Satur... 8 
Sunday. 9]2 
Monday 10 
Tues, .. ll 
Wed. ..12 
Thurs.,,.13 


29.539 
29,886 
30.141 
29.890 
29.844 
29.696 
29.672 


29.941 | 29.809 | 71.9 | 44.1 | 58.0 | 58.9 


7—Cloudy and boisterous ; showery; cloudy. 
8—Cloudy and dull; showers; fine in afternoon; slightly clouded. 
9—Very fine throughout. . 
10—Very fine; overcast and mild at night. 
11—Very fine; cloudy at night, 
12—Fine; cloudy ; overcast. 
13—Fine; cloudy; some heavy showers; clear at night. 
Mean temperature of the week, 2 deg. below the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending June 22, 1850. 
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The highest temperature durmmg the above period occurred on the 19th 
and 22d, 1846—therm. 93 deg.; and the lowest on 16th, 1829, and 22d, 1830— 
therm. 39 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

AspARacus: Anon. You may apply, in February or March, as 
much as 20 lbs. of salt to a bed 33 feet in length by 4 feet in 
width.t 

Buack BeetLes: G C. If your floor cannot be pierced as we 
formerly recommended, then you had better procure one of 
the capital traps sold by Marchant, 253, Regent’s Circus, Ox- 
ford-street ; or Jackson, 19, Threadneedle-street. 

Books: Alpha. Baxter’s ‘‘ British Flowering Plants” is very 
useful; but it only contains one species of each genus, 
Moore on Ferns is cheap, Newman’s is more costly, 
Francis’s, of which there is a new edition just out, is between 
the two; either will probably serve your turn.—J Poole. You 
must study—l, ‘‘ School Botany ;” 2, ‘‘ Elements of Botany,” 
in which you will find all the information you seek, You 
have put the cart before the horse. 

GaRDEN MEmMoRANDA: Helmsley. We cannot insert statements 
from anonymous correspondents or interested parties. 

Guano: A Subscriber. If the public will support us, merely by 
adopting our advice, or by opening their eyes a little wider 
than usual, we shall break up the nest of thieves, numerous 
and strong as they fancy themselves. But the men of Liver- 
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pool should do there what we do in London, It is not quite 
fair to ask a metropolitan Paper to perform purely local duty. | 
There is plenty to do at Liverpool and every other principal - 


port. 
Insects: W¥, You will find an account with figure of the 


Otiorhynchus tenebricosus in its perfect state in the Gard, 
Chron., p. 316, 1842. Its transformations are similar to those 
of Otiorhynchus sulcatus, which are represented in the ac- 
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companying woodcut. 1, the perfect insect somewhat mag- 
nified ; 2, its larva or grub of the natural size ; 3, ditto mag- 
nified ; 4, the pupa magnified ; 5, Otiorhynchus picipes. The 
larvee of all these species feed at the roots of plants, and con- 
sequently the more perfect insects you now destroy the less 
will your Filbert plantation suffer by-and-bye. W.—S H H W. 
The caterpillars sent, which have done so much damage to 
your Ranunculus bed, are the larve of the common Daddy- 
long-legs (Tipula oleracea), Examine the roots of the plants 
carefully as soon as they appear to flag, and destroy all the 
flies as soon as they appear in the winged state, which will 
now be in avery short time, W.—E T C. Why did you not 
send specimens of the Smother fly? We can only guess 
what it is—Psylla Fagi, Linn. If repeated syringing fail, try 
whether smartly shaking the trees, placing under them large 
sheets of paper covered with pitch, will not lessen the evil, W. 
—G B. Earwigs may be trapped by placing a little dry 
moss in the bottom of small garden pots, and inverting the 
latter on stakes a short distance from the ground, Withered 
Hemlock or Bean stalks also make excellent traps for them. 
These should be examined daily, and the insects in them 
destroyed {—7' D H. We cannot guess what is the species of 
insect found at the root of your Orchids without seeing a 
specimen. If it be a Podura, we should scarcely think it 
would injure healthy plants, Please to send us some speci- 
mens for identification. W.—7 S P. The insects sent from 
Pembroke dockyard, where they are destroying the Oak 
stuff, are the larve of the destructive Lymexylon navale 
(killed by being sentloose). The plan suggested by Linnzus 
for their destruction was to sink the timber in water, at the 
time the perfect insects make their appearance, by which 
they are destroyed. We should be very much obliged to you 
for a piece of the wood containing some of the insects eent 
up uninjured, in order to trace their transformations. W.— 
JW. The beetles infesting the bacon are the conimon bacon 
beetle (Dermestes lardarius), and the small insects sent with 
them are their young. In so bad a case as this the sooner 
the bacon is eaten the better ; plunging it into hot water will 
kill the insects, W. 

Litium: EW. Cold, acting upon a rank watery growth, has 
probably done the mischief. : . 

Names oF Prants: Erzeroum. 97, Ribes alpinum.—P ripe 
Epidendrum tripterum ; 2, a variety of Epidendrum aroma~ 
ticum; 3, Cymbidium chloranthum ; 4, Phaius bicolor, We 
must decline answering your inquiries in future, if you will 
not state where the plants come from, Refusing this, surely 
very reasonable, information, quadruples our trouble.—An 
Old Subscriber. No; it is the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium.— 
Rougham. Swilacina racemosa.—G@ PH, Some Hypnum ; 
Ervum hirsutum and Festuca ovina,—Ravenswood. Collomia 
lateritia.—R Cow. Anagyris indica. E ¥ 

Peas: A Market Gardener. The ‘‘ Early May” Pea is not in- 
variably single blossomed, Whether it, or any other variety, 
may or may not produce only single blossoms, depends upon 
circumstances over which a seedsman has no control, and 
therefore he cannot be liable to an action, we should suppose, 
if what are called ‘‘single blossomed” should occasionally 
produce double blossoms ; but if he warrant the contrary, 
of course he must abide by the consequences. |} 

Pines: B A L. No Conifers like chalk. If you have any near 
you which form an exception, then you may form an opinion 
by comparing the habits of those you want with what you 
have. g ; 

Pirs: Sub. The drip will be carried down, if the back is 2 feet 
higher than the front on a width of 8 feet ; or, in other words, 
the sashes may be made to slope1 footin 4. 

Porators : John Lawson. Your plant has been killed by excess 
of water. All plants are injured by excess of water; the 
Potato more readily than many. The “disease ” is not 
indicated by your roots, &c., rotting. They could not do 
otherwise. i 

Siuas: Strawberries. Slices of Swede Turnip make good decoys 
for slugs ; or ducks will eat them, and lime. water applied 
night and morning, when slugs are feeding, will soon rid you 
of them; but perhaps the most effectual remedy is pretty 
strong gas water applied at feeding time, provided you can 
use it without its touching your plants. 

Misc: F Z. We must refer you to advertisementS; we cannot 
undertake to do the business of advertisers, Ravenswood. 
Glycine sinensis may be propagated by cuttings of the root, 
struck in heat, or by layers. A Pomegranate is certain to 
flower against a south wall, as soon as it is old enough, pro- 
vided the border is well drained. The Laburnum is mil- 
dewed; you cannot prevent it now; it is probably of no 
greatconsequence. The common English Buckbeaa is not 
sold, but grows everywhere in marshy places, You had 
better try the tank water experimentally before you use it on 
a serious scale. We have no experience witn it.—W M, Ely. 
You can have the Numbers ; the price is 2s, 6d.—W A A Koth- 
well, We do not know what Lilly band is. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

CancroLaRtAs: J RR, Crushed to pieces in coming through 
the post.*—W C. So shrivelled up that no opinion of their 
merits could be formed. Can you favour us with fresh 
blooms.*—J G. Prettily marked. Allinferior to kinds already 
in cultivation. The best are 9, 13, 18, 26, 27, and 30.*—Kun- 
wick. Clear yellow, mottled with rich brown ; size and sub- 
stance good, but hardly round enough.*—Anon. Numbers all 
detached when received, therefore we cannot distinguish 
them, They are all more or less deficient in shape ; of one 
of them, however—the largest—we should like to see better 
specimens. The white ground variety is striking ; but it is 
much too small, and otherwise defective.* 

Honzysuckie: 7B. Your seedling does not appear to be any 
improvement on the Scarlet Trumpet.* 

Pansiss: Y Y. 38, white ground, top petals dark purple, lower 
petals margined with the same colour, good eye, which joins 
the margin—a great defect. 4, purple, with a white ground ; 
worthless as a show flower. 65, white ground, top petals 
rosy purple, lower petals margined with the same colour ; 
large, but thin and rough. 61, rich dark mulberry self; a 
promising flower. 2, rich yellow ground, top petals dark 
maroon, lower petals margined with the same colour, eye 
good ; a full sized and fine flower.* 

PELARGonium: JV Turner. Your seedling had fallen 

to pieces before it reached us. We can therefore only speak 

of its colour, which is brilliant,* 


quality and low in price. Catalogues with prices free, . 


wholesale and retail. 


Seedsman and Florist, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


GRICULTURAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 
LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim- 
plicity, price 31. 5s., to be had of the Maker, Mr. JoHNn Davis, 
‘Optician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 


‘part of the empire, 


a ~, TU id wy, 


TURNIP SEEDS. ; LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 

DUNcan HAIRS having personally superintended 
the selection and growth of the Turnip: Seed he offers, 

can with confidence recommend them as genuine, Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS of every description, of first-rate 


Garden Tools, Nets, and every article connected with the trade 


Price 1d. per square foot. 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel, 


Crocoon and Co.,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT ie perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 


CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 


Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 


Traftic on the 19th of June, 1850. Trains will start as under : 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 


use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUr 
STONE, Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s.,15s,, and 21s., 


casks inclusive. 


PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence: not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s.; rich brown, 


2s, 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 


G. Bet and Co., 2,:Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


CORN MANURE FOR eA BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &e. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable ta produce 
80 large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 


houses of the Importer, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwaArp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 


factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton mae «£10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. RecA Mach gon t LL. 0) 0: 
Turnip Manure, do. os roo Siemens eae OO) 
Superphosphate of Lime eee ane ON 0 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 


N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 


ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 


WILLIAM E. RENDLE anv CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply. them at Mr. Lawes’s prices, de- 
livered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Wittram E. 


RENDLE and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to MARK 


Fornercity, 2014, Upper Thames-street, London. 


PERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 


Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 


and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. G1BBs, 


Bxicut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 


established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence. AnToNny GrBss and Sons 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORLICULTUKAL 
BUILDING. 


EN 


W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved “‘ FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 
to suit every deseription of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe, Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for stationary or 
portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot water. 
*.* A liberal Discount to the Trade, 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works Greenwich. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S 


PATENT. 
en Ox Dd =< 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

¢ to erect Hothonses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
Principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


TEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipesor flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
47, New Park-street, every article required for the constructiom 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may, 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 

' ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden. 
Fences, Wire-work, &c, 


AM, A.M. P.M, P.M, 
Swansea—Week Days 7.0 10,30 2.0 6.0 Sunday 7.0 6.0 
Chepstow do, 8.0 12.0 4,30 7.0 do. 7.0 6.0 


the 18th June, By order of the Directors, 


FREDERICK G, SAUNDERS, Sec. 


ANTED, a GELDING, 15 hands high, not ex- 
ceeding six years of age, powerful, with good action, and 
quiet to ride or drive. Any breeder or farmer having a horse 
of the above description, well broke in and perfectly sound, 
may hear of a purchaser by stating full particulars, with price, 
to T, M, 12, Star-street, Paddington, London, 
N.B.—No dealer wiil be a'tended to. 
YARDEN NETS, FISHING NETS, SHEEP NETS. 
—New Garden Net, made by machinery, 14d. per yard ; 
Tanned Fishing Nets, ?d. per yard; 3-strand Thread Nets, to 
protect fruit from wasps and flies, 6d. per square yard—this 
article has been approved by the Horticultural Society, dipped 
in preparation to prevent decay, All kind of Seine, Trammel, 
Casting, Drag, Hoop, and otber Nets cheap. Strong Sheep 
Nets of New Zealand Cord or Cocoa-nut Fibre, 44d. per yard, 
4 feet high.—R. Ricnarpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, 
London, N,B. Maker of the Patent Rabbit-proof Wire 
Fencing, 63d. per square yard, 


The Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespayx, June 19—Agricultural sacle of England. 
THursnay, — 20—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 
WerpnespaYy, — 26—Agricu'tural Soviety of England, 
TaHugspay, — 27—Agricultural Imp. Society of lreland, 


A Movement has recently taken place in several 
influential quarters to obtain an alteration of THE 
Scorcn Law or Hyrornec so far as regards the land- 
lord’s power to compel a repayment by a purchaser 
for grain bought by sample in open market from a 
tenant against whom a right of hypothec has been 
executed by his landlord for arrear of rent. 

The English Law of Distress, in such cases, gives 
the landlord a right over the tenant’s property only 
as long as it remains on the farm, and ceases when 
sold to, and in the possession of a bona fide pur- 
chaser ; but if purchased by a person in collusion 
with the seller, with a fraudulent intention, then the 
right of recovery still remains with the landlord. In 
Scotland, on the contrary, if a tenant be placed 
under the bar of hypothee by his landlord for arrears 
of rent, no corn-dealer, miller, or any other person, 
can purchase grain from him by sample or other- 
wise, even in open market, without being subjected 
to the liability either of returning the grain or paying 
the landlord for it, even although he has already 
paid the price to the person from whom the corn 
was purchased. Farther, this law gives the land- 
lord a preferable claim over his tenant’s property, to 
the exclusion of all common creditors—the Crown, 
superiors, farm-servants, and creditors for funeral 
expenses, alone being excepted. 

The obvious operation of such a law is to exclude 
the business of farming from participating in the ad- 
vantages of ordinary mercantile transactions. The 
tenant can neither purchase goods nor borrow money 
upon the same conditions as the manufacturer or 
merchant, because of the existence of a law which 
concedes the privilege to the landlord of stepping 
in, whenever an arrear of rent occurs, and taking 
possession of the whole property on the defaulter’s 
farm, and retaining it, or selling it for his own 
behoof, and in full payment of those arrears to which 
the hypothec extends. Agriculture thus becomes 
severed and isolated from other branches of industry ; 
it and those engaged in it are helotised, and deprived 
of the unfettered freedom which characterises and 
has made glorious the commerce of Great Britain. 

The ordinary term of taking possession of a farm 
in Scotland, in localities where the practice of steel- 
bow does not exist, is at Martinmas (11th Nov). 
The tenant occupies the farm for 18 or, at least, 15 
months from that date before being called upon to 
pay any rent. Thus a person entering a farm at 
Martinmas, 1850, would not require to pay rent 
until Candlemas or Whitsuntide, 1852, and then 
only a portion of it. Rents in Scotland are either 
paid half-yearly, tertially, or quarterly, but in the 
‘last year of the lease the whole rent must be paid 
before the tenant can sell off, or remove his crop 
and stock; or failing this, proper security must be 
granted for its being paid. From the nature of this 
engagement it seems not unreasonable for the land- 
lord to demand the most unexceptionable security 
from a tenant for the payment of his rent; but un- 
fortunately out of this long-credit system has arisen 


OUTH WALES RAILWAY.—NOTICE is hereby 


b given, that this Railway will be opened for Passenger 


A.M. P.Ms 


Calling at Intermediate Stations as per Train Bills, which 
will be procurable at the Stations on the Railway on and after 


a special law which excludes all ordinary ereditors 
from participating in a share of the effects of a 
‘bankrupt tenant until the landlord’s claim is settled 
in full, Such a law as that of hypothec is pro- 


e 


bably well adapted to the condition of bondsmen— 
for whom it was originally concocted—but in a free 
and enlightened age it is a blot on the statute-book. 
A law claiming, for the lord of the soil, a lordship 
also over the bodies and chattels of his vassals might 
correspond, in some degree, to the condition of the 
tenantry in the times of the earlier Stuarts, but now 
as there is liberty to the person and freedom of 
thought, so should agricultural property be dis- 
enthralled from a law which is so emphatically 
feudal in its every feature. The Faith which mer- 
chants and commercial men repose in each other’s 
integrity, and which has infused a spirit of honour 
and truth into the transactions of business life in 
Britain, seems to have neither part nor lot in the 
bargain between the owner and occupier of the soil, 
wherever a law exists to give one creditor an ex- 
clusive preference over all others. 

But what, we may inquire, have been the practical 
effects of this system on the business of farming in 
Scotland, a country where the law of hypothec has 
existed so long, and is still so impregnably in- 
trenched behind the accumulated ramparts of custom, 
and existing engagements, combined with the in-~ 
ability of the farmers to free themselves from. its 
operation, and the unwillingness of their landlords 
to forego the privileges it confers? Its first effect 
undoubtedly has been to induce farmers to occupy 
land with comparatively small capital, in conse- 
quence of the long-credit system, which gives them 
the privilege of sowing, reaping, and selling the first 
crop of a new lease before any rent is asked. The 
obvious effect of this privilege is to encourage com- 
petition for land among individuals whose capital 
in nine cases out of ten is greatly inadequate to stock 
and improve it properly. This competition so fos- 
tered has not unfrequently presented the anomalous 
fact of land rising in price, while the value of corn, 
cattle, &c., has been long and rapidly diminishing. 
The law of hypothec has therefore contributed 
greatly to the existence of two evils—the first an 
unnatural competition for land, and secondly an 
occupancy with a capital generally much below 
what is requisite to extensive and permanent 
improvements. 


The ultimate effect of removing the law of 
hypothec entirely from the statute book of Scot- 
land, and substituting in its stead the more rational 
and equitable law of distress, as in England, would 
prove highly beneficial to the interests of the 
farmers themselves, by restricting the competition 
for land to that point at which the capital employed 
must necessarily correspond to the requirements of 
the particular subjects upon which it is to be ex- 
pended. Were this law abolished a landlord would 
reasonably require an instalment of rent at the 
end of the first six months’ occupancy, instead of at 
the end of 15 or 18 months, as at present, and conse- 
quently the capital required in such a case must not 
only be sufficient to stock the land with cattle, 
horses, implements, manures, seed corn, &c., but 
also leave a surplus to pay a half-year’s rent. The 
law of distress would, under such cireumstances, be 
perfectly competent to protect the landlord against 
any default on the part of the tenant. 


As matters are at present, a tenant, with a 15 
or 18 months’ credit from his landlord who has a 
preferable claim over all common creditors to his 
tenant’s effects, is placed out of the pale of an un- 
fettered trader. In proportion to the amount of 
credit afforded by the landlord, and the extent of 
preferable claims guaranteed to him by law, so must 
the commercial status of the tenant be lowered in 
the estimation of all with whom he may have 
dealings. The banker freely lends money to the 
merchant or manufacturer upon very ordinary 
security, because he knows that, happen what may, 
he has.an equal right with other creditors to the 
effects of the individual he has trusted. With a 
farmer this can never be the case as long as the 
law assigns to the landlord the “ lion’s share ” of his 
effects in the event of a sequestration being taken 
out against him. The manufacturer may, and often 
does, surmount a bankruptey, and future prosperity 
sometimes enables him to clear off old scores, but a 
farmer. once a bankrupt in Scotland, it has been 
more alliteratively than feelingly said, has no 
resource but a “turnpike ora tavern.” The case 
of an enterprising tenant who has sailed too near 
the wind and run himself aground in consequence of 
his very efforts to obtain greater scope for improve- 
ment; is a particularly hard one—all he needs being 
time to extricate himself from his present difficulties 5 
his capital is not lost, it is only invested in his farm 
and will reproduce itself sooner or later, either in 
part, in whole, or with increase according to the 
skill’ displayed in laying out, but he falls on evil 
times”—a bad harvest, or a fall in the price of farm 
produce occurs, his outgoings exceed his income, 
and he finds himself by and bye not in a position to 
meet his landlord’s agent at rent day, He cannot 


————————— SSS 


go to a capitalist or banker to ask assistance, because 
the landlord’s right of hypothee stands in the way ; 
and finally he is thrown upon the landlord’s mercy, 
who may, under such circumstances, dictate his own 
terms. This is by no means a fanciful picture, it is 
a stern reality of every day occurrence, and this year 
more frequent than ever. Is the landlord to blame ? 
No, certainly not for adopting a course which the law 
recognizes ; but, assuredly yes, if the tenant’s defalca- 
tion can be satisfactorily proved to be the result of im- 
provements, the benefits of which are still unrealised, 
the justice either of ejecting him for arrear of rent, or 
the ‘exaction of usurious interest on the balance due 
may fairly be questioned. Ifanejectment be made, the 
landlord retains property which the ezvil law re- 
cognises as his, but which the moral law can never 
sanction as such, Let landlords concede this point 
—remuneration for unrealised improvements—and 
the law of hypothec bad as it is both in principle 
and practice, would press much more lightly on the 
tenant, while at the same time his status in the esti- 
mation of the money dealer would be materially 
changed to the better. 

Lord Brovenam’s bill for altering the law of 
hypothec only goes the length of depriving the land- 
lord of the power to reclaim farm produce sold in 
open market to a bond fide purchaser. The terms 
of the bill are so moderate and reasonable that even 
the most stringent sticklers for maintaining the 
other provisions of the law of hypothec ean scarcely 
object to it, or refuse concurrence in its object, 
which is virtually to acknowledge the integrity of 
all public sales of farm produce, and to protect the 
buyer against the liability of paying his purchases 
twice over—a state of matters most revolting to the 
spirit of British love of fair play and common 
sense, J. 


ESSEX FARMING, 

Tuoucn the county consists of various soils, the 
system of agriculture followed on the heavy and lighter 
lands respectively is pretty uniform. Corn farming is 
the distinguishing feature of the district, and long 
fallows and diligent hoeing keep the land very clean and 
free from weeds. The four-course system is generally 
adopted. Barley is sometimes sown after Wheat, when 
the land is in a rich state, and excellent crops are got 
by this management. To illustrate the mode of culti- 
vation we shall take a farm of 200 acres near the 


Roothings—a clay marl district, some miles west of 
Chelmsford. 


The soil is on a gentle slope, by no means a strong clay, 
mixed with small stones and chalk, the fields large, and not 
encumbered with wood or wide hedgerows. The farm buildings 
are abundantly commodious for the stock at present kept by the 
farmer. They are erected by the landlord and kept in repair 
by the tenant, who farms on a lease of 14 years, Where the 
tenant thinks it necessary, he drains the land at his own ex- 
pense, making the drains 22 inches deep and about 32 feet 
apart, and filling them with haulm (stubble). The subsoil 
being a stiff clay forms an arch over the haulm, which remains 
open after the stubble itself has rotted away. Such drains are 
supposed to last al4 years’ lease, and are of much benefit to 
the land. They are made in the division that is to be fallowed. 
The fallow is ploughed and harrowed as often during the sum- 
mer as the farmer thinks it necessary, never less than five or 
six, and occasionally as often as eight times. A portion of it 
is burnt annually, and that which is in the most foul condition 
is chosen for this operation ; indeed, it is found advantageous 
t sow Rye-grass occasionally with the preceding crop, in 
order to get plenty of roots and organic matter to assist in the 
combustion of the clay, Early in May the land to be burnt is 
ploughed very light, well dragged about, and then gathered 
into heaps, a quantity of haulm having been previously placed 
in the centre, This is set on fire, and the earth packed round 
it, care being taken not to let the fire burn through without 
putting on more earth, while too heavy 2 quantity ata time 
must also be guarded against, as that would extinguish the fire, 
The fire is kept burning slowly night and day till the whole is 
reduced to ashes. These are spread over the ground at the 
rate of 100 or 120 yards an acre, and at a cost in labour of from 
20s. to 25s. The effects of the burning are, that afterit the 
land dries sooner, can be worked and sown earlier in spring, 
and that both the quantity and quality of crops are improved, 
especially so of Barley and Clover. Experienced farmers say 
that the oftener it is burnt the more the soil is improved, 
and in many cases the process is repeated every sixth year. It 
is Most necessary that the land should be well under-drained 
before being burnt. Four or five acres of the division in fallow 
are sown with Swedes and Mangold Wurzel, well manured. 
Half of this division is sown in autumn with Wheat (6 pecks 
an acre), the other half early in spring with Barley (4 bushels 
an acre) ; the Barley taking the place of the Wheat in the next 
rotation. The Barley land is sown with 14 lbs. of red Clover 
to the acre, the greater portion of which is fed off, and a small 
portion mown for hay. The Wheat is followed by Beans, the 
land being dunged and the seed dibbled in, The Beans are not 
horse-hoed, but kept remarkably clean with the hand-hoe. 
They are hand-hoed by men at a cost of 3s, an acre for each 
hoeing, and that is repeated five times in a season if necessary, 
but never less than three times. The Clover and Beans are 
both followed by Wheat. In the 200 acres there are thus 
annually—45 acres in long fallow, 5 acres in roots, 75in Wheat, 
25 in Barley, 25 in Clover, 25 in Beans. The haulm already 
mentioned is the stubble which is mown and stacked up in long 
heaps after harvest, The stubble for this purpose is left about 
2 feet long, the farmers arguing that the less bulky hecan make 
his crop in harvest, when wages are high, the better. In this 
way a much greater number of bushels of grain is carried home 
in the waggon, stored in the rickyard, and finally much more 
easily passed through the threshing-machine. When the busy 
harvest period is over, the haulm or stubble is then cut with 
the scythe and carried to the field where the operations of 
burning and draining are to be effected next season. Under 
this management the crops reaped average 28 bushels of Wheat, 
40 of Barley, and 32 bushels of Beans. The whole stock kept 
on this 200-acre farm is 80 sheep in summer, five or six cows, 
and 12 or 14 straw-yard cattle, Eight work horses to do the 
horse work ; three in a plough in winter, twoin summer, The 
rent is 20s. an acre; tithe and reut charge, 6s.; poor-rate, d&c., 
4s. or about 30s. an acrealtogether. Thereis no hay or straw 
sold, and about a ton of guano ig annually bought, 


On the farm of Mr, W. Hutley, of Witham, we found a 


‘much more enriching system adopted. By heavy appli- 


cations of purchased manures, and the conversion of all 
his straw into excellent dung—by feeding his roots in 
conjunction with cake and corn—he keeps his land in a 
high state of fertility. 

His lighter land he drains at his own cost, with 2-inch pipes, 
32 inches deep, and 32 feet apart., Heavy land, be thinks, with 
many others in this county, receives no benefit from tile 
drainage. His fences are kept very narrow, and the land 
ploughed close into their roots. On laud which is not too 
heavy for roots be thinks it advisable to have a long fallow, 
perhaps once in eight years, on the principle ‘that soil which 
is generous to him should be treated gratefully in return.” A 
crop of Tares preceding a fallow ‘‘ draws” the land, in his 
opinion, to the extent of 20 bushels of Wheat an acre; that is, 
he would expect 40 bushels an acre without a crop of Tares, 
and only 20 bushels when a crop of Tares had been previously 
taken, He manures highly for his Mapgold Wurzel, the yellow 
globe variety, using 30 loads ‘of dung, 4 cwt. of Rape dust, and 
2 cwt. of guano per acre. The result is a yield of 35 tons an 
acre over his whole crop, and that he is now selling at 15s. per 
ton on the spot, to be sent to London, which is equal to 261. 5s. 
anacre, The green crop thus appears to be much more remu- 
nerative than the corn crop, when it can be disposed of on 
such advantageous terms; 40 bushels of Wheat per acre, and 
56 bushels of Barley are reckoned equivalent crops when the 
soil is in equally favourable condition, Wheat is sown broad- 
cast, after Clover and Beans, at the rate of 6 pecks an acre; 
Barley is drilled in after a long fallow in spring. Mr Hutley’s 
system is to have one-fourth of his farm in Wheat, one-fourth in 
fallow and roots, one-fourth in Barley, and one-fourth in 
Clover, Trefoil, and Beans. By changing the latter every 
rotation, red Clover is repeated only once in 12 years, and a 
plant seldom or never fails, In the management of stock Mr. 
Hutley’s practice is to turn his horses into a large open yard, 
in front of the stable, after they have had their bait of corn, 
and here they remain out night and day, when not in the yoke, 
summer and winter. He is never troubled with grease or other 
ailments among his horses. His sheep are fed partly in the 
field and partly in the yards; the couples are fed in the field on 
roots; 300 tegs are kept in two adjoining yards, 150 in each— 
one provided with shelter sheds, the other quite open. Both 
yards are well littered with straw, and in these the sheep have 
been kept during the winter, They receive roots, cut chaff, 
and 2001lbs. of oileake daily, among the 300, They are now 
being sold out at an increased price, between carcase and wool, 
of 18s, to 20s. for 30 weeks’ keep; thus leaving the cost of the 
cake (about 9s, a head), a large quantity of rich manure, and 
4d a week for the roots and chaff. The feeding of pigs is car- 
ried on to a great extent by Mr, Hutley. He breeds none, but 
buys pigs at about 18s. and feeds them five weeks, when they 
are ready for the London market. They are fed on meal of 
different kinds, and sometimes on boiled Indian Corn, The 
difference between the buying and selling prices of the pig 
stock for one year has reached more than 2000/,, and seldom 
falls below 1200U. or 15001. As this sum goes to pay for the 
corn consumed by the pigs, it shows how much Mr. Hutley is 
adding every year to the fertility of his farms, Oxen are fed on 
meal and chaff; few are kept, as they are not, with this 
management, a paying stock, Mr. Hutley attributes his suc- 
cess in farming to a liberal application of capital to the land, 
by drainage, chalking, artificial manures, and, above all, by 
keeping a large stock and employing sufficient labour. To do 
this he has been encouraged by a moderate rent, and entire 
confidence in his landlord. 

At Tiptree-hall we examined the well-known and 
much-discussed farming operations of Mr. Mechi. The 
regularity and luxuriant appearance of the Wheat crops 
on the fields next the public road led us to anticipate 
an instructive visit, and we were not disappointed. It 
is of course quite unnecessary to enter into any history 
of the farm, as Mr. Mechi himself has already made 
that public. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 


a short deseription of some interesting matters of detail : 

The farm is 170 aeres in extent, principally a strong soil, 
with a very impervious clay subsoil. It adjoins Tiptree-heathk, 
which is naturally very barren. By drainage, amplemanuring, 
and liberal expenditure, the whole farm is kept in constant 
tillage ; one-half of it every year under Wheat, the other half 
in Clover, Italian Rye grass, Tares, and roots. The Wheat is 
drilled in stetches, about 7 feet wide; it is twice horse-hoed ; 
Beans, Peas, and Tares are also sown by the drill. Red Clover 
is sown on the same land once in eight years, and never misses 
a plant, 12Jbs. of seed being allowed to the acre, The Italian 
Rye-grass, though thin on the ground, is the most forward 
spring feed we have seen this season. Having walked over 
every field on Mr. Mechi’s farm, we have no hesitation in saying 
that, for clean cultivation and healthy appearance of Wheat 
and other crops, it is equal to any, and superior to most, farms 
we have met with in this county. In the management and 
accommodation for stock Mr. Mechi is yet experimenting, The 
stock always kept on the farm are 150 sheep, 200 pigs young 
and old, 24 fatting bullocks and cows. Besides roots, 10 sacks 
of meal are used daily in feeding them ; 700 to 1000 quarters of 
corn are bought annually for this purpose, All the animals 
are kept on boards, to economise the straw, and, with the ex- 
ception of some of the pigs, they looked clean and comfortable, 
Mr. Mechi considers it proved that pork at 6d, per lb. will pay 
for Barley at 36s.a quarter; and at 4d. per lb., for Barley at 
24s., besides the manure. Two bullocks are placed in each 
box, 10 square feet of space being allowed to each, The boards 
on which they stand are 3 inches broad, with 2-inch intervals. 
For calves, 13-inch intervals, and for sheep 1}, are found best. 
One man feeds 200 pigs, mixing and carrying them food, They 
are fed thriceaday. A 6-horse power steam-engine is employed 
in threshing the crop, cutting chaff, grinding meal, bruising 
Linseed, hoisting sacks, &c. In short, no expenditure is spared 
by Mr. Mechi; and whether it has, on the whole, been profit- 
able or not, there can be no doubt whatever that his example 
has in many points been instructive to the agricultural com- 
munity. 

From Colchester eastwards towards the sea stretches 
a tract of well-farmed land. We may especially notice 
that held by the Messrs, Ward, of Great Bentley, whose 
cleanly cultivated fields and admirable stock of every 
description are sure to claim the attention of the ob- 
servant traveller. From Colchester, in the opposite 
direction, and nearly’on the borders of Suffolk, is Boxted 
Lodge, the residence of Mr. Fisher Hobbs, a distin- 
guished stock breeder. 


His improved breed of Essex pigs is well known at all the 
great agricultural shows. They are perfectly black, rather a 
small size, and of somewhat delicate appearance, peculiar for 
early maturity and fineness of flesh. They are superior to any 
other breed as ‘‘jointers,” of 50 lbs. weight or so, for the London 
market, which weight they make at about three months old. 
When kept to a greater age they feed well, making, with good 
management, a score, or 20 lbs, weight a month ; a 10 months’ 
pig usually weighing 10 score. The breed being kept perfectly 
pure by Mr. Hobbs is in much demand for crossing. With the 
Berkshire it makes an excellent cross, keeping its properties 


of early maturity with increased size, All the perfect animals 
are retained by Mr. Hobbs for breeders. They are sent to 
many parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, and are so 
much in demand that 10 guineas each is commonly realised, 
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One litter of 12, which we saw, Mr. Hobbs expects to sell before 
the end of the year for 1001, Besides pigs Mr. Hobbs keeps a 
very pure breed of Leicester sheep, Hereford cattle, and Suffolk 
horses. His agricultural management is also deserving of 
notice, Having lately succeeded, by the decease of an aged 
relative, to the estate he now occupies, he is actively engaged 
in its improvement, levelling down unnecessary fences and 
abrupt eminences, clearing the land of superfluous timber 
without sacrificing its natural beauty, grubbing out useless 
underwood, forming irrigated meadows, opening up better 
roads of access to the different parts of his farms, and by a 
better style of cultivation adding fertility to his fields and 
affording constant employment to his labourers. The resi- 
dence of such men as Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Mechi, Mr. Hutley, Mr. 
Baker, and the Messrs, Ward, in different parts of the county, 


must give 2 great stimulus to the development of the agricul. 
tural resources of Essex. 


In concluding our observations on Essex, we may 
point to the fact that hitherto the chief dependence of 
the farmer has been on his corn crops, stock being kept 
for manure, but not generally as a source of profit. 
Considering the proximity of this county to London, 
and the consumption of milk which might ensue if the 
enormous population of the metropolis could obtain a 
supply of good milk on moderate terms, we are of opinion 
that farmers would find it very advantageous to turn 
their attention to this source of profit. Intersected as 
the county is with railways, there is nothing in the 
distance to prevent daily supplies being sent to London, 
and milk is a commodity in which we are not likely to 
have much foreign competition, To obtain a supply of 
this on the clay farms, we should expect a system of 
house-feeding on Clover and Tares in summer, and on 
Mangold Wurzel, Cabbages, &¢c., in winter—the most 
economical, while it would also provide an advantageous 
means of converting into fertilising matter the haulo 
which is now looked upon almost as a nuisance by 
many Essex farmers. The Times Commmussioners. 


BOX-FEEDING, THIN-SEEDING, &e. 
Error in pluribus est ; correctio autem in paucis. Ambros. 
Non errare angelicum, est ; errorem defendere diabolicum. 
August, 


Tue readers of the Agricultural Gazelle will re- 
member that some months sinee, on closing the discus- 
sion on box-feeding, I stated it was too monstrous an 
abomination to continue long ; but that returning better 
sense in its advocates would soon induce them to 
abandon it; and that ultimately it would become a 
mere matter of history, and of wonder that such a 
monstrosity had ever existed in this country. 

It will be remembered also that I gave an account of 
three ranges of “ cattle boxes,” which I inspected, being 
the most conspicuous and extensive of all I had seen, 
The owner of one of them, which I will call No. 1, 
became ashamed of his boxes as soon as he had read 
my article condemning them; and he told me that had 
the article appeared before he sunk his abominations, 
the lives of several fine beasts which had died in their. 
filthiness from diseased lungs would have been saved, 
as he should haye kept them clean and above ground. 
No, 2 was a range excavated secundum artem by my 
esteemed friend Mr. Mechi, and when I examined 
those “ boxes,” they were in glorious operation, having 
as much filth and effluvia in them as the most loving 
advocates of the nuisance could desire. The cattle, 
also, had their sides and legs delightfully plastered over 
with a mortar composed of their own liquid and solid 
exerements, No. 3 was a fine range of buildings, and 
really the best boxes I had seen, but as three oxen 
only had died in them when I visited them, I notice 
them on the present occasion no further than 
merely to observe that I had not forgotten them. 
T return then to No. 2, that is, to Tiptree-hall boxes. 
About 12 months since all my esteemed friend Mr, 
Mechi’s thoughts seemed to dwell on the beautiful 
working of his boxes ; they were then in perfect work- 
ing, dark, dismal, cadaverous and offensive enough even 
for the inventor himself, and as I groped my way at 
the head of them I heard a man down in a box with a 
currycomb puffing and blowing, and serape, scrape, 
scraping the clotted dung off a restless and. fidgetty 
beast in his muck dungeon. I explained to the worthy 
proprietor that I preferred light, pure air, and clean- 
liness for cattle, as I did for myself, and not darkness, 
noxious vapours, and filth; but my friend replied, that 
his boxes were perfect specimens of the system of box- 
feeding, and in complete and profitable operation, and 
that my objections to them arose from my ignorance of 
the virtues existing in pits sunken 3, 4, or 5 or more feet 
in the ground, and full of liquid and solid animal excre- 
ments, and particularly to the cattle in them, and that 
the manure thus made was wonderful as a fertiliser. 
Of course, having for many years adopted a different 
opinion and system, I bid adieu to my friend fcr that 
time, he retaining his sentiments and I retaining mme, 
as is often the case with other disputants, and in other 
matters of more rationality. 

But time rolls on, works wonderful changes, and thus 
it has been with my esteemed friend, Mechi, the box- 
feeder, and myself. A fortnight since 1 visited my 
friend again, and, although I found he had five times, 
or ten times, or even a hundred times, for aught I know, 
more cattle than formerly, yet he has now not one 
single box, they having, as I said they would be, all 
become a mere matter of history at Tiptree-hall, and 
are now remembered only as things that had been, but 
are not. All my friend’s living-eattle graves have 
lately been covered over with open frameworks of 
boards, fitted close enough together to prevent the 
cattle from falling through them and being smothered 
in the cloacze below, but not so close as to stop the 
excrements from dropping through ; for, although my 
friend now repudiates the cattle being forced dowm into ~ 
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the cloacze, he still retains the opinion that the effluvia 
arising from the fermenting and putrefying masses of 
animal excretee immediately under his cattle have a 
very beneficial effect upon them. Hence, Tiptree-hall 
homestead is now excavated into a number of cattle 
cloacze, and all immediately under the beasts, which are 
enclosed over them, recreating, puffing, blowing, and 
fattening in vapours, which, had I not witnessed to the 
contrary, I should have thought would have destroyed 
them all in less than 24 hours, And, oh! what 
numbers of pigs ; there were pigs of all ages and sizes 
stalking about in an open pen up to their bellies in their 
own excrements; and, as my friend and I passed along 
it was delightful to hear him explain how clean and 
decent they were, leaving no offensive matters on the 
boards, but causing all to glide into the cesspools below, 
whence they sent up the exhilarating and fattening va- 
pours, cheering and perfuming the happy cattle above. 
But another feature in my friend’s new system is still 
more wonderful and deserving of notice—he is now ena- 
bled:to dispense, he says, with straw bedding for his cattle, 
having learnt the art of transmuting that article, for- 
merly so requisite for litter, into nutritive food, as the 
adepti in past ages transmuted lead and iron and other 
base metals into pure gold. I examined the laboratory 
in which the mysterious operations were going on, and 
even saw some of the precious elixir by which the 
transmutation was effected. Two young alchemists 
were engaged upon these mysteries, and I was pleased 
to see how the chopped straw was thrown into an 
alembick full of the boiling elixir by them ; and how 
quickly it was changed into hay and corn, and as 
effectually as old people at a fair are ground young in a 

_mill. This was a pleasing and a valuable operation, 
and I have no doubt but it will very soon become as 
general as box-feeding was 12 months since, though that 
mystery is now almost defunct. 

I must, however, not conceal from the readers of this 
article that, on examining the straw after it came out of 
the precious elixir, it appeared to me to be no more hay 
and corn than it was before it was thrown into the 
mysterious cauldron; but that it was nothing but straw 
still, But the adepti attributed my want of discern- 
ment to my ignorance, and perhaps that was the case ; 
bat I still think that the transmutation is merely 
imaginary, and that straw, valuable as itis for cattle- 
bedding, is nearly worthless for food for them : my 
friend’s cook will make rich soups from chips of wood 
as easily as he himself will cattle food from straw. 

Henee, although my friend, in reference to his cattle 
and pig feeding has made an upwards motion by 
Covering over his cloace and raising his eattle out of 
them ; yet, in my humble opinion, he has merely 
changed one error for another, and is as far from the 
simple and natural plan as ever he was. 

' *«Ineidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim” 
is an ancient proverb, which my friend Mechi in this 
change seems to have verified to the letter. 

But I have another crow to pick with my friend. 
Until last year he was an eloquent advocate of agricul- 
tural improvements, and particularly for the seeding of 
land with a rational quantity of seed only. In this he 
demonstrated as clearly as possible that the quantity of 
seed generally used was doubly or trebly too much ; 
that it both exhausted the soil and produced less crops 
than a rational quantity, and that it produced an abun- 
dance of impoverishing straw, but very little corn. But 
since my friend has discovered the precious elixir of 
transmutation, and has erected his apparatus for the 
turning of straw into hay and corn, he has changed his 
system of corn-growing as effectually as he has his 
cattle-feeding, and is become one of the thickest seeders, 
if not the ultra-thickest seeder, in the county of Essex, 
or of any county. In examining my friend’s corn 
fields a fortnight since I found that the corn had been 
thrown into his rows as if it had been shovelled in for 
the double purpose of seeding and manuring the land 
with it. Itook up handfuls after handfuls of Wheat 
plants having from 14 to 20 grains of seed to each of 
them, and half a dozen of such handfuls were in a space 
not too large for one single grain to come to maturity 
in; in fact, I neverin my life saw land thicker seeded 
than my friend Mechi’s now is. Now, why this sudden 
change from an advocacy of the thinnest to the practice 
of the thickest possible seeding? Surely if in 1847 to 
seed land thin was wise, it was wise also to do so in 
1849. But my friend replies, not so ; that he has lately 
discovered that thick-seeding is right and that thin- 
seeding is wrong. Then, I ask, why did not my friend 
make this discovery before? But what proof have we 
that he was not right in 1847 and wrong in 1849? and 
that he was so I have not the least doubt whatever, and 
will here prove that he was. But my friend may retort 
upon me, and say that corn is so cheap now that he 
cares but little about it, and especially as by his trans- 
muting straw into fattening food for cattle, straw is 
more valuable than corn, and so he changes with the 

times, and grows an abundance of straw instead of corn. 
This;reason may appear feasible, but it will not bear 
examining. It is easy to demonstrate that straw alone 
cannot be grown but at a very great loss, that it is 
nearly worthless as food for cattle, and is fit only for 
litter and manure; whoever, therefore, grows more 
straw than is really requisite for a good crop of corn, 
does so ata great and ruinous loss to himself and his 
country. Buton my remonstrating with my friend on 
the. enormous thickness of his crops, his reply was, that 
heshould “flag ”’ his Wheat, and that he had discovered 
that 6 pecks an acre was the minimum quantity of seed 
Wheat which ought to be sown, for he could flag off the 


superfluous growth, Now, my friend, permit me to 
reason with you ; you should flag your Wheat, you said, 
but is there a more barbarous operation in existence 
than the flagging of Wheat ? the flags are the lungs of 
the plants, and you cut them off just when they are the 
most wanted to feed the plant. But you were a thin- 
seeder, and you discovered that thick-seeding was better : 
40 years since I assisted in dibbling an acre of land 
with 1 peck of Wheat, and ever since that time I have 
advocated and practised thin-seeding, and it has never 
failed me, This year I have a field, a part Wheat for 
the fifth time, but the greater part Wheat the fourth 
time in five years. The seed was—a part 2 pecks an 
aere, a part 14 peck an acre, and a part not 6 quarts an 
acre. Now, I will back an acre of this field against any 
acre of Wheat on Tiptree-hall farm, and if I am allowed 
to choose my aere I will undertake to produce 3 coombs 
more upon it than there shall be upon any acre on Tip- 
tree-hall farm. But perhaps my humble doings may be 
thought unworthy my friend’s notice ; but if so,I will back 
two of my parishioners’ farms against my friend’s, and 
one farm upwards of 200, and the other upwards of 
300 acres of arable land. I will take 20 or 30 acres on 
the larger of these farms ; for every 3 pecks of seed sown 
on them, the produce shall be equal or superior to every 
6 pecks sown at Tiptree-hall farm ; or, I will take the 
smaller of those farms, and for every 5 pecks there the 
produce shall be equal to the 6 pecks at Tiptree-hall, 
nor do I see why my small occupation should be 
despised. I havea field of Beans, a field of Barley, and 
a field of Wheat, The Bean-field is miserably poor and 
full of Twitch Grass, as it only came into my possession 
last autumn when I had not an opportunity for cleaning 
it. The Barley field was drilled with only 2 pecks of 
Barley an acre ; it was Barley also in 1847, 15 coombs 


and 3 bushels an acre; Barley in 1849, nearly as good 
a crop; and I havea field the fourth time Wheat in 
five years. A part of this field was drilled with 2 pecks 
an acre, a part with 14 peck an acre, anda part was 
transplanted with plants from the other parts pulled up 
for that purpose. Now, I will back the Beans against 
any at Tiptree-hall, the Barley against any Barley at 
Tiptree-hall, and the Wheat against any Wheat at Tip- 
tree-hall, and if that part of the field be chosen where 
the least seed was put in, I will undertake to have, as I 
have stated, 3 coombs an acre more than on any acre 
on Tiptree-hall farm. And should my friend not deign 
to contend with me this year, I will take my Bean-field 
next autumn and seed it in his presence with 12 times 
less seed than he has proclaimed to be the minimum 
quantity he can produce a fair erop with, and still I will 
beat him by 2 coombs an acre. Nor, let my friend 
suppose, that I make these challenges to him ina, hostile 
spirit; by no means: but, on the contrary, I esteem 
my friend too much for that, but I challenge him on 
public grounds alone. My friend proclaims that he 
cannot grow a good crop of Wheat with less seed than 
6 pecks an acre; I undertake to grow more from my 
6 quarts an acre than he can from 6 pecks ; but I do 
not boast of this. I am pleased nevertheless at 
seeing some of my parishioners and neighbours, but par- 
ticulariy some of my parishioners, following my example, 
and with half the quantity of seed that appears to be 
requisite at Tiptree-hall producing a larger produce at 
harvest, and in my opinion also of a better quality. This 
is cheering, because | feel satisfied, that when men have 
‘once reflected upon and proved that my friend’s 
minimum quantity is full from 6 to 12 times more than 
is requisite in skilful hands, they will learn to use their 
own judgments, and at length sow no more seed than 
nature requires, and that is a very small quantity indeed. 

Both my Wheat and Barley this year is at least five 
times too thick for a truly fine crop, and the former did 
not average 11 peck of seed an acre, and the latter was 
but exactly 2 peeks. In conclusion, Mr. Editor, permit 
me to invite, through your journal, those numerous gen- 
tlemen who have favoured me with their correspondence, 
and others, also, to come to Wix and see my doings ; I 
will undertake to show them such growing corn as they 
shall not find in any other part of this country, and I 
add it will give me a pleasure to see them. I will also 
exhibit to them the two-horse drill I invented and made 
for my use, my horse-hoes likewise, and one of my friend 
Dr. Newington’s patented dibblers, the first of which 
was first used on my land. George Wilkins. P.S. Wix 
is six miles from Manningtree Station. 


Home Correspondence. 

Agricultural Errors.—Though it is an unpleasant 
task, it may nevertheless be a friendly office to point 
out errors, that they may be corrected. It is a very 
common error to think that large farms, low rents, 
high prices, and richness of land, are requisite to 
lenable farmers to cultivate profitably. These, if the 
farmer be equal to the most perfect management of a 
large farm, are all of them extremely desirable. But we 
have known tenants unthrifty with all these advantages 
combined. We have also seen others thriving on well 
cultivated farms, possessing few or none of these 
advantages—thus proving the possibility of doing so ; 
for “ what one man has done, another man may do,” or 
even surpass his teachers, for every succeeding genera- 
tion should be wiser than their predecessors, having, in 
addition to the experience of the past, the discoveries of 
the present ; and each new improvement being a step 
towards still further advances. Many years ago, when 
corn and stock were very high, I noticed a fine estate 
belonging to a kind landlord, who, like his father before 
| him, never raised a rent or discharged a tenant, but let 
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his farms so low that the tithe was actually valued at 
more than the rent ; and yet, though the situation was 
good (only that some fine land was dispersed in distant 
parts of large open fields), the tenants did not thrive, 
and many of them had commonly to go to “ Borrowby 
bank” for a part of the rent. And why did not the 
farmers prosper with such advantages? I answer, the 
lowness of the rent made them careless ; for rents may 
be too low, as well as too high ; and much of the land 
laying dispersed about open fields, and some of it far 
from the homestead, they could not, if ever so desirous, 
manage it as well as if it had been laid out in compact 
farms of moderate size, with a homestead near the 
centre of each. Besides this, they were like men work- 
ing “the chain gang,’”’ unable to exert their powers to 
the best advantage, for they were bound to the un- 
profitable, and even yet not very uncommon system, of 
two white corn crops and a summer fallow, and the 
preservation of a wasteful stock of game. This was the 
more absurd, as a considerable portion of the estate, 
if enclosed, was suitable for Turnips, Barley, and 
seeds, On this latter system, or something like it, 
other land, which formerly was considered unworthy of 
cultivation, has for several years been producing grand 
erops, and fine flocks, under the management of enter- 
prising and thriving tenants, paying for land of natural 
inferiority, far higher rents to judicious landlords, 
allowing and encouraging their tenants to make the 
most and best of their farms, by good cultivation, with- 
out fettering them with improper restrictions, or taxing 
them with the keep of an unreasonable stock of game. 
Thus the landlord’s portion, and the tenant’s too, was 
very small in one case, and very fair in the other ; and 
the condition of the labourers resembled that of their 
respective employers. While the fox-hunting squire, 
and travelling lord, could obtain small rents from 
illiterate, servant-like tenants, they went on easily, 
without aiming at any improvement. But since the 
prop is removed, efforts are required to make great 
improvements. As both landlords and tenants have 
been accustomed to grow heedlessly together in past 
times, so now, they must unite their exertions to make 
such progress as is consistent with this age of progression. 
An Old Farmer. 

Farming Accounts.—The Dutch have a proverb that 
no one is ever ruined who keeps correct accounts,” 
and this saying, there is no doubt, contains much truth ; 
and if it applies to the merchant, trader, and manu- 
facturer, it must do so still stronger to the farmer, 
whose business it is by small outgoings to create a stock, 
which at the year’s end shall afford, in addition to 
returning the expenditure, a surplus for his remunera- 
tion. But farmers are seldom accountants ; it dees not 
enter their ideas that a knowledge of booking can be a 
necessary part of their education, and yet what is more 
evident than the occasion for their knowing not only 
what proportion their general expenditure bears to the 
gross returns, but that they should also be aware in 
detail of the cost and returns of the several products of 
their farm, so that they may ascertain not only their 
position as to profit or loss at the year’s end, and be 
able to develope the profitable branches of their farming 
by asacrifice of the unprofitable ; but, further, that they 
may readily estimate the advisability of a practice or of 
an outlay by a caleulation of the cost and return. It is 
to the neglect of this very important branch of educa- 
tion, to the want of this aid to good farming, that great 
numbers of landowners as well as farmers sink their 
money so unprofitably. They are led into plans by 
gross returns, without a knowledge of the cost, and 
then fancy their lost capital has gone in improve- 
ments or amendments of their land, which are to 
make a return hereafter. When, in reality, some 
vicious system, some false views of profit have swallowed 
it, I often see land yearly depreciating, but which the 
owner or occupier fancies he must have been doing 
much to greatly improve, simply because he finds he 
is yearly beeoming poorer by his use of it. How often 
does the stock master, delighting in his stock, reconcile 
the consumption of nearly all his produce, the appro- 
priation of half his farm, to the maintenance of animals 
which at the year’s end give but a comparative trifle 
for their keep, with the impression he shall recover their 
cost in the return of grain. A better system of accounts, 
an accurate knowledge of the cost on one side, and of the 
return on the other, would often set many right who are 
going very wrong indeed. Figures should be the farmer’s 
test of every operation, every system should undergo 2 
comparison of cost to the return. Why should manu- 
facturers, traders, and merchants, be governed by their 
estimates, and their debtor and creditor accounts, and 
farmers not? I confess I like the present ery for 
balance sheets, for my early education was a mercantile 
one, and much I owe to it ; but at the same time the 
desirability of figure proof be admitted, we must not 
forget that good farming when first planted requires 
time to produce fruit—it is a tree which takes years of 
care and attention before it blossoms. Four or five 
years must be expected to pass before it must be 
regarded for its returns. The greater the occasion 
therefore for accounts, to distinguish money lost from 
money invested. On a future occasion I will go into 
details as to the books a farmer must keep to correetly 
understand what he each year is doing. Hewitt Davis, 
3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry; London. 

Value of Manure.—Mr. Mechi, in your Paper of the 
4th inst., reverting to his live stock account, estimates 
the value in manure created by the consumption of his 
green crops and bought food, and this value he treats 
as acredit, But he must debit his Wheat crop either 
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with the cost of the green crop or with the value of the dom, than the little progress which has been made in adopted ; and it therefore only resembles the old story 


manure, and in either case the charge amounts to not 
less than 3/. or 4/. per acre, as I showed in a former 
comment. I repeat the question, can this pay? I am 
no enemy to high farming, but as Mr. Mechi is a man 
of figures (as we all ought to be) I want to see him 
work out his calculation, as it is important not to deceive 
ourselves or one another. I must say that I quite agree 
with “ Amicus Tull” that high farming if carried out_by 
many must cause overproduction; and that it cannot be 
relied on as a panacea, though it may be made very 
advantageous to particular individuals. I may add, 
with reference to “ Amicus Tull’s” project of successive 
Wheat crops, that from the time of Tull it has been 
frequently attempted and given up after a few years’ 
trial. Wherever I find mention of it, it has been 
accompanied by horse or hand-hoeing, in order to keep 
the land clean ; and Cobbett, who edited Tull’s work, 
gives as a reason for the failure of the plan, that the 
additional culture keeps the crop in a state of growth 
too long, and makes the ripening late and the harvest 
uncertain and critical. Still, under some modifications, 
and with the aid of improved hoes, which would enable 
the rows to stand closer together, thus facilitate the 
earlier maturity of the crop, the experiment might 
perhaps be tried again with a prospect of success. 
Indeed, I believe it has been tried, and is still in course 
of trial on garden ground at West Dean, in Sussex, 
under the auspices of the Hon. and Rev. Vernon Har- 
court. A. H. fall, Watergate, Petersfield. 

Wages of Labourers.—Under this heading I was 
pleased to see, in your last publication, some remarks 
on the practice, in Herefordshire, of giving cider to 
farm labourers, as part of their wages, and from which 
it would appear that it was almost impossible to break 
through this baneful, absurd, and ridiculous custom, 
whereas the contrary is the fact. I have, for some 
years past, though farming in the middle of the county, 
discontinued and discountenanced the practice by every 
means in my power, and in lieu of cider, or other liquor, 
give an equivalent in money ; and among other advan- 
tages, thus avoid my house being beset every morning 
by applicants for leave “ to be drunk on the premises,” 
as the excise vocabulary runs, whilst it at the same time 
affords them the means of purchasing what drink they 
require ; and I found that, generally speaking, I get a 
better class (certainly the more sober) of men about 
my farm ; they stick to their work more regularly, do 
‘it better, and earn more money ; and though they of 
course purchase liquor of some sort, I invariably find 
that what, under such circumstances they deem suffi- 
cient, is little more than one-half the quantity they 
stipulate for when it forms part of their wages ; but in 
making this allowance it is of course necessary to have 
regard to the price at which it ean be procured by 
them from the retail dealer, By this plan more money 
is taken home on pay night, and the wife and children 
are benefited, instead of an unnecessary portion of the 
Jabourer’s wages being selfishly swallowed in drink. 
The second plan answers equally well at all times 3 in 
harvest, for instance, when cider generally is given in 
wasteful profusion, I find it answer so well that I 
rarely see a drunken man about my premises. At this 
period, when a number of hands take a job together, 
‘say reaping, they often purchase half a hogshead or a 
hogshead of cider on wholesale terms from some neigh- 
bouring farmer, and for which I make myself respon- 
sible, pay, and charge them with the amount consumed 
-on a final settling, finding them of course a safe place 
to keep it in, and a tap key for their own use, They 
thus can have what they require ; and I find that they 
consume less than they would expect when, as I have 
said before, it is given as part of their wages. I hold 
the practice of paying a mixed wage to be analagous to 
the truck system, bad in principle and demoralising in 
effect, and consider that it is much better that the 
jabourer should receive the full value of his hire in 
‘money, in order that he may spend it in such a way ashe 
may deem most profitable to himself and family. I am 
aware that many farmers, having to pay rent for larze 
quantities of orcharding, object to the system for which 
am contending upon the ground that they might find 
some difficulty in disposing of their cider ; but this is, 
I submit, to a great extent a mistake, inasmuch as an 
ample demand or consumption would be still kept up, 
the difference being merely the channel of demand and 
supply, and I admit this amount of consumption almost 
with regret, because I am fain to regard the great 
quantity of orcharding in Herefordshire as the curse of 
the county. We have, perhaps, taken as a whole, one 
of the deepest and naturally most fertile soils, in England, 
in too many instances inefficiently cultivated, not so 
touch from the negligence or otherwise of the farmer, 
as from the besotting influence of cider on the labour. 
ing classes, rendering them physically inactive, of in- 
ferior mental capacity, and frequently inducing prema- 
ture infirmity ; whilst other counties, not possessing the 
Same natural advantages, but happily without orchard- 
ing in excess, have, mainly by the superior activity, 
health, sobriety, and intelligence of the labouring class, 
been raised to the highest state of cultivation, I by no 
means’ intend to say that men ean be expected to sus- 
tain a hard day’s toil out of doors, and especially in hot 
‘weather, without drink of some kind, or that such drink 
should be water only ; but what I mean is that it 
should not be supplied to them as part of their »wages— 
that they should receive the full value of their hire in 
money. Thomas France, Massey Hall,near Ledbury. 

Drilling. — Nothing ean show more strongly the 

backward state of farming on a large part of this king- 


the drill system for the cereal crops. | Here is a system 
the most beautiful in theory, the most ingenious in con- 
trivance, and the most perfect in practice that can be 
imagined, invented by Jethro Tull, now much more 
than a century ago, yet at the present time it is still in 
many places quite unknown, in others only partially or 
imperfectly executed. Nor do we seem to be making 
much more rapid advances towards the attainment of 
it. Some there are who profess to teach others in the 
art of agriculture, and therefore might be supposed to 
be more conversant with it in its higher branches, yet 
seem to know no more about Tull, than they are likely 
to do about Tully. It highly becomes these, unless 
they could sit down content with that mediocrity of per- 
formance, suited rather to the plodding husbandman 
than to the enlightened agriculturist of the present day, 
to study the works of this long neglected sage, to use 
their utmost endeavours to bring them before the 
public, and to the means of carrying out into practice 
the principles and elements which he Jays down for 
scientific husbandry ; and of whom Cobbett (no mean 
authority) says, that till he read Tull he knew nothing 
of these principles ; but what struck him most forcibly, 
when he came to read Tull, was, that all that he had 
read before, with anything like principles in it, had 
been stolen from him, shockingly disfigured indeed, but 
still, whatever there was of good, was his. Now what 
are the objects which Tull points out are to be attained 
by the drill system? Ist, the regular and economical 
deposition of the seed ; 2d (by far the most important 
part), the after culture. It is to be recollected that it 
was on the principle of deep and thorough tillage that 
all the great work of Tull was performed—that of raising 
capital crops of Wheat for a number of years running 
without manure; and when this so great an effect is 
produced from such a cause, does it not stand to reason 
that every effort should be made to bring the soil into 
a fine friable state, not only before the seed is sown, but 
also after the plant has appeared above ground? Tull 
says (p. 197), * The horse-hoeing is performed after the 
great frosts are passed, and when the weather will 
allow it. As to how many times Wheat is to be hoed 
in the summer, it depends upon the circumstances and 
the condition of the land and weather; but be the 
season as it will, never suffer the weeds to grow high, 
nor let any unmoved earth lie in the middle of the in- 
tervals long enough to grow hard.” A feeble attempt 
has been made in some cases to introduce the drilled 
system, but it is much to be doubted whether in this 
the objects just pointed out have been at all attended 
to. Much as I admire the superior farming of the 
Lothians, their noble fields of Turnips from 50 to 100 
acres, and a great deal of their management, yet I 
may be allowed to say they are deficient in the 
particular to which I have just alluded, of which 
I may here give an instance. Having been taken 
by a very intelligent conductor to visit one of the crack 
farms near Dunbar, I remarked to the tenant that I 
had not seen in Scotland any of the drilled husbandry, 
to which he replied he had a field of Wheat drilled. 
On inspecting this field we found it drilled at narrow 
intervals, but it was a poor crop, not more than 23 
bushels an acre ; and it may be here remarked that at 
the great show in Edinburgh, in 1847, there was only 
one drill machine exhibited, and that came from Eng- 
land, sent by Messrs. Garrett. With such an inefficient 
execution, it would be in vain to expect such a redun- 
dancy of growth as a continued course of tillage would 
assuredly bestow. The greater strength of the stem, 
the larger size of the head, the more numerous grains 
in each ear, and those more full and plump, are certain 
indications of the drill husbandry properly conducted. 
There is no excuse for this not being totally and fully 
carried out in the present day, the facilities for it so far 
exceeding those which Mr. Tull possessed when he in- 
vented his first, and therefore rude implement, the idea 
of which he took from the barrels of an organ. The 
drill machine of Messrs. Garrett, with the horse-hoe 
adapted to it, isa most admirable implement. It will 
also deposit the seed of the Turnip or Mangold Wurzel 
in a very regular manner, In former years I have 
always dibbled my Mangold Wurzel, and have invari- 
ably had great failures; this year I used Garrett’s 
machine with a small roller, which I had made and 
fastened to the hinder part of the machine. This 
effectually kept out the drought, from which we have 
lately been suffering ; and since some genial showers 
have fallen, the plants have risen beautifully. I do not 
profess to show any first-rate farming, as I only take 
farms into my own hands which have been worked out 
by bad, slovenly tenants. When a farm is one mass of 
weeds, rubbish, undrained, untilled, and perhaps has to 
be drained at the time when the Turnips should be 
sown, it is quite impossible to make any great figure in 
this way; but it may be here mentioned, by way of 
proving that present rents may be supported with 
present prices, that having so had a farm of this kind 
in hand for two years, I let it a short time ago to an 
excellent tenant, at an advanced rent. There have been 
published reports of the farming in this county, and 
there has been shown in them some good farming in 
certain parts, but chiefly in those near the large towns 
of Liverpool and Manchester. This is more like mar- 
ket gardening than what is called self-supporting farms, 
as they have the advantage of having large quantities 
of manure cheap, and they can sell their Turnips from 
15s. to 20s. a ton. In these reports it is mentioned 
that some attempts have been made at drilling ; but it 
is nowhere stated that the after culture has been 


of the play of Hamlet being advertised in a count 
village, with the part of Hamlet omitted. Until thig 
after culture be applied, let nothing more be said of the 
drill system beinz used. I hope to show at some future 
time, from undoubted facts, in a field grown in three 
different ways, the far greater produce there was from 
the drilled part over that which was sown broadcast. 
Messrs. Garrett’s machine and horse-hoe are expensive 
in the first instance ; but so great are the advantages 
arising from them that on a farm of considerable size it 
is believed they will repay the cost almost in a single 
year. Law. Rawstorne, Penwortham, May 25. 

Italian Rye-grass.—I shall be much obliged by your 
opinion, or by the experience of any of your corre. 
spondents, as to the practicability of making Italian 
Rye-grass a permanent crop by periodical top-dressing 
and renovation by fresh seed, My plan has been, for 
some land capable of irrigation, to dig it up every third 
year for a crop of roots, which year I lose much of the 
advantage of irrigation, and moreover the soil is made 
so loose that a great proportion of the water is lost 
through the drains. 7’. Green. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. tl 

A Weerxxy Councit was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square on Wednesday last, the 12th of 
June: present, Mr. Raymonp Barer, V.P., in the 
Chair ; Earl of Lonsdale, Hon. R. H, Clive, M.P., Hon. 
Dudley Pelham, M.P., Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart., 
Sir E. M. Elton, Bart., Mr, B. Almack, Mr. Bastard, 
Mr. Berners, Mr. Burke, Mr. Burton, Dr. Calvert, Mr. 
Clavering, Mr. Capel Cure, Mr. Dyer, Mr. Fuller, 
M.P., Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Baskerville Glegg, 
Mr. S. Grantham, Mr. P. Love, Col. MacDouall, Mr. 
Lennox Naper, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., 
Rey. Reginald Chandos Pole, Mr. T. Rowlandson, 
Prof. Sewell, Prof. Simonds, and Prof. Way.—Colonel 
Morris, Vice-President of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, attended the meeting. 

The following new Members were elected : 

Gomm, Lieut.-General Sir William Maynard, K.C.B. (Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces at Bombay), 10, New. 
street, Spring-gardens 

Shelley, John, Avington, Hampshire 3 

Mules, Rev. James, Yarnscombe, Barnstaple, Devonshire 

Carden, John, Barnane, Templemore, Ireland : 

Woollcombe, Rev. IH., High-Hampton, Crediton, Devonshire 

Feilden, H. Master, Croston Lodge, Chorley, Lancashire 

Woollcombe, John M., Ashbury, Okehampton, Devonshire 

Cotton, H. P., Quex Park, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 

Gibbs, Robert, Carhampton, Dunster, Somerset 

Barnard, Rev. Mordaunt, Little Bardfield Rect., Braintree 


The names of six candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 

Steering Wueat.—Mr. James Smita, of Wainfleet, 
Lincolpshire, informed the Council that arsenic having 
been used this season, by two farmers of his acquaint- 
ance, for dressing Wheat, Barley, and Oats, previously 
to sowing, had proved unnecessarily destructive to the 
feathered game on their land. He was desirous of 
ascertaining whether some other equally efficacious, 
but less deadly poison, might not be employed for the 
preparation of seed-grain, Mr. Fuller, M.P., corro- 
borated, from his own experience, the destructive 
effects attending the use of that mineral.—Prof. Sewell 
had recently seen a statement of a very large number 
of sheep having been poisoned from the same cause.— 
Mr. Dyer had found blue vitriol most effectual for 
steeping grain.—Mr. Raymond Barker had been in the 
habit of using dry lime with great advantage. 

Lime For Stues.—The Rev. Thomas Cator, of Skel- 
mersdale-park, near Pontefract, communicated to the 
Council a statement of the mode by which Mr. Leetham 
Reynolds, onewf his tenants, had in 1837, and subse- 
quently, prevented the ravages of slugs, by applying lime 
to his Clover and Seed-leys, before ploughing them up in 
the autumn ; a plan which had been extensively adopted 
afterwards by the other tenants of Mr. Cator in that 
part of Yorkshire, and with the same success, The 
lime employed had been that obtained at the Womers- 
ley quarry ; and it had been applied at the rate of three 
‘« dozens” to the acre. In one case, that of Mr. Geo. 
Stones, of Stubbs-Walden, a single acre, in the middle 
of a six-acre field, had been limed before ploughing up, 
while the remaining five acres had been left in their 
ordinary state, the whole of the six-acre field being 
afterwards submitted to the same uniform management, 
The result was, that the crop on the single acre was full 
and good, while on the other five acres the roots were 
nearly all destroyed by the slug, and had to be re- 
sown.—Mr. Almack and Prof. Way thought the lime 
might probably have had a greater action on the growth 
of the Clover-plant than on the slug, which was often 
known to withstand the application of lime, especially 
in dry weather. At the suggestion of Mr. Almack, in- 
quiries were addressed to Mr. Reynolds, on the follow- 
ing points :—1l. The peculiar quality of the lime, its 
difference from the Nottingley lime, and its chemical 
analysis, if made. 2. Its state, on application. 3. 
Rate of bushels applied per acre ; and defivition of 
‘ dozens” of lime. 4. Interval of time between appli- 
cation and breaking up the ley. 5. Whether the appli- 
cation of the lime occasioned a decided increase of 
growth in the Clover. 

VENTILATION OF Dratns.—Mr. Turner, of Barton 
communicated a statement made to him by Mr. John 
Piper, a tenant of Lord Ashburton’s, residing on a farm 
of 300 acres, at Bucklandfilleigh, near Crediton, on the 
success with which he had employed for the last 12 
months a system for the ventilation of the pipe and tile 
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ture, and one of the great benefits of such meetings as these 
was that they enabled the farmers to speak their sentiments, 

with a due regard, he hoped, to every interest in the country, 
and at the same time with a due regard to the interests of truth 
and progression. (Cheers.) He thonght also that they did not 
manage their cattle well, that was, that they did not administer 
their food in the bess mode. He was convinced that one-half 
the food administered in the usual way passed through the 
animal undigested. If they would do as he had done, and pour 
water on the excrements of the various kinds of cattle and 
horses they fed, they would be astonished to find uncrushed 
Beans and even uncrushed Oats and oil-cake—it would be found 
almost in an entirely natural state, undigested. This would 
lead to the consideration whether it would pay the farmers to 
administer a smaller amount of food, but to render that food 
perfectly available to the stomach of the animal? He had 
lately been visited by two or three agriculturists, who said they 
were making money in these difficult times by stock, and he was 
naturally led to inquire how it was that they succeed, for he 
could not do so under the old system—(cheers)—and he was 
bound to say that they succeeded by adopting the principle he 
had been explaining. For instance, one gentleman said, “ You 
give your oil-cake in lumps, which are indigestible ; I grind the 
oil-cake after having been broken up; I grind it through mill 
stones, and render it into flour, then it is put in water 24 hours 
till it becomes mucilaginous, and I find, in practice, a. 
moderate quantity is better and more advantageous to the 
animal than double the quantity given in lumps.” He 
(Mr. Mechi) had found the result much as stated, If they 
endeavoured to soak oil-cake in water, in the way in which it 
was usually given, viz., in lumps, they would find it remain 
for days in the water and not become soluble, (Hear, hear.) 
He must think they were making a great mistake in giving 
so much food to their animals at so great waste. A bullocie 
would not put on more than 2lbs. of meat per day, pro- 
bably not more than one, and the average very likely would not 
be more than one and a half; a stone per week would be doing 
very well; 21bs., at 5d. per lb. would be 10d, a day. If they- 
gave that animal half-a-crown’s worth of food, which was often 
done (generally 2s. worth), he could not pay for it. He might 
make muck in return for his food; but it was impossible that 
he could pay for more than a given quantity, A sbrewd 
Scotchman, Mr. M‘Culloch, of whom no doubt they had heard, 
said to him the other day, that he could never make a beast pay 
for more than 5 lbs, of meal or oil-cake per day, and when he 
gave that he crushed it to macerate it, he cooked it and mixed 
it with chaffand hay, His friend, Mr, Everett, he observed, 
was shaking his head; but he would refer to any man or boy 
on his farm, who had seen his bullocks before he adopted the 
plan, as to what had been the result of this system. They 
would all agree that the animals had progressed 50 per cento 
more after adopting it, and at much less cost. He merely 
stated this fact to the meeting, and the experiment was one 
which he thought every one was bound to try—it was well to 
see if they could not get a little more money, or lose a little less. 
But let them remember that, as he was annually to produce 
his accounts, it was of no small importance to him, and of no 
small importance to the community, that he should be abe to 
carry on his business in the best way—that was the sole object 
of experiments. He had said before that his animals were all 
on boards, They might exclaim ‘ What an expensive way that 
must be, what a quantity of buildings must be required?” Ha 
assured the landlords of the country, whose duty he considered 
it to be to put up good buildings for good tenants, that brick 
and slated builcings of the best description, with boarded 
floors, could be put up, at an expense (if they wished or should 
choose to charge their tenants 5 per cent, for them), of only half 
a farthing per week for each pig or sheep, to keep that animal. 
in the best way, and his manure in the best possible condition 
of dryness and availability ; and for a bullock 3d. per weelx 
would give him an excellent lodging. He was particular om 
this point, because he was laying out 200. or 300l. additional, 
and from a close calculation of the cost per score of slating, 
flooring, and every part connected with the buildings, he was 
charging himself 10 per cent., and a fat hog only paid @ 
farthing a week for his lodging. (A voice: “Is washing in- 
cluded with lodging?”) He assured them that the animal 
neither required washing nor bedding, and it was one of the 
beauties of this principle that they might have 1000 bullocks, 
hogs, or sheep on boards, and they would neither requira 
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drains on ‘his lands, which promoted the |passage of 

water through them, and prevented their “blowing up : 
a system, as far as he, Mr. Piper, was aware, which he 
had been the first to employ, having devoted his atten- 
tion for the last 12 years to the theory and practice of 
land-drainage ; and in consequence of the perfect state 
of drainage to which one of his fields had been brought, 
it had now growing upon it a crop of Wheat, such as 
he believed had not before been seen in that part of the 
country. His plan of ventilation was very simple, 
economical, and durable, and offered no obstacle to the 
working of implements in the subsequent preparation 
of the land : it would increase the flow of water through 
the drains in wet weather, admit the air into them 
during the summer months, and prevent the growth 
of fungi within their recesses. Mr, Piper did not enter 
into a detailed statement of his plan, but referred 
simply to the principle on which it was founded, namely, 
the free admission of atmospheric pressure. 

Diseases or Cattie,—Prof. Srmonnps took that oppor- 
tunity of returning his thanks to the Council, for having 
again done him the honour to request that he would 
deliver a lecture before the Members of the Society at 
their country meeting : a request with which he most 
readily complied. The subject of the lecture, as requested 
by the Council to be delivered by him at the ensuing 
Exeter meeting, namely, the Liver in Domesticated 
Animals, would enable him, he hoped, to lay before the 
members some views and details of great practical value 
in reference to the diseases of that important organ of 
the animal frame. Its structure was thought too well 
known to require elucidation ; but there were many 
conditions connected with its derangement of function 

‘and change of structure which were of great interest 
and importance : of these, the “rot” in sheep, and the 
6 red-water,” were familiar instances.—The Hon. R. H. 
Clive, M.P., inquired of Prof. Simonds the extent of 
pleuro-pneumonia among stock at the present time. 
He had himself been a sufferer toa great extent. He 
had been recommended to give alcoholic drinks to cattle 
affected with that complaint : he wished to know Prof. 
Simonds’s views on the subject.—Mr. Baskerville Glegg 
also stated, that in Cheshire the dairy cows had been 
very liable to the attacks of pleuro-pneumonia.—Prof. 
Simonds had always been opposed to bleeding in that 
complaint. He regarded it as a purely inflammatory 
disease, in which diffusible stimulants might be of 
service ; but in that case, there were better remedies 
of that class than the alcohol referred to. He bad found 
kreasote a very valuable remedy : but no specific could 
be safely recommended, so much depended on the stage 
of the disease and the particular constitution of the 
animal.—Dr. Calvert inquired whether camphor and 
ammonia had been tried.—Prof. Simonds replied that 
the acetate of ammonia and various other preparations of 
that alkali had been usefully employed in the disease.— 
Prof. Simonds then stated to the Council the progress 
of the inquiry he had been directed by the Veterinary 
Committee of the Society to make in reference to cows 
belonging to tenants of Lord Portman in Somersetshire, 
affected for several years with a kind of atrophy or 
wasting of substance, from some unknown cause. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

NEWTOWNARDS AND ComBER: House Feeding.—The 
following remarks on this subject were made by Mr. 
J. Andrews, of Comber, near Belfast: —“ The addition 
of Beans or of Peas which may be raised on land too 
light for profitable culture of the Bean, seems to have 
supplied everything that was formerly deficient in cattle 
food, as they contain, in large proportion, those sub- 
stances which are necessary for the production of the 
flesh and bones of animals, and thus largely encourage 
the supply of milk, The Belgians long since discovered 
this fact, and Beans are used liberally by them during 
the entire year. Following their example in this as in 
other matters, I consume the entire of my Bean crop 
in enriching the food of my black cattle and swine. 
Each cow in summer receives 2 lbs. daily dissolved in 
her drink, by steeping 12 hours; and in winter, after 
24 hours’ steeping, the infusion is applied to moisten 
the cut straw, Bean-haulm, and hay mixed with chaff, 
which it was formerly the practice to boil or steam, the 
boiling or steaming process being no longer considered 
necessary. ‘The Flax-seed from my own crop, with the 
husks, is also ground into coarse meal, and is mixed 
with the Bean-meal before steeping, and applied to the 
same purpose during the winter. My succession of 
house-feeding for cattle is as follows :—The first spring 
food is Rape, which is generally ready soon after the 
middle of April, and affords an abundant supply till 
about the 20th May, or a little later, when the Clover 
is ready for first cutting. From the 29th May till about 
the 20th June the first cutting of Clover and Italian 
Rye-grass is used, the portion of Clover not required 
for green feeding having been converted into hay about 
the middle of June. From about the 20th June till 
near the Ist of August, the winter Vetches fill up the 
place between the first and second cuttings of Clover. 
The second cutting of Clover having been stimulated 
by liquid manure, affords a luxuriant supply from the 
end of July till the early part of September. Spring 
Vetches, sown the end of May, are then ready, and 
some of the early Cabbages, which are planted alter- 
nately with late varieties, can then be saved from the 
swine to help the cows. After these Vetches a portion 
of the Clover affords a third cutting. Late Cabbages 
come in aid, aud I have never been obliged to resort to 
Turnips till about the 12th November. From that time 
till April, when the Rape is again ready for use, Tur- 
nips, with cut hay and Bean and other straw moistened, 
as before stated, with dissolved Bean and Flax-seed 
meal, and aided by a little distiller’s pot-ale, supply the 
winter food. I should add that the Oat-straw, which 
is not threshed till late in the spring, is reserved and 
mixed with the fresh Clover hay. The Wheat straw 
is partially cut down for the cattle, and the remainder 
used for litter, A small portion of bran, about 7 lbs. 
per, week each, is given with the Bean-meal to the milch 
cows. The pigs during winter are fed upon boiled 
Turnips, with a little sour buttermilk, and the refuse of 
the house, to which a little Bean-meal is added. From 
May, when Turnips are out of season, Mangold Wurzel 
takes their place, and affords excellent food till August. 
Cabbages succeed, and fill up the blank till Turnips are 


The circumstantial evidence had appeared to fix the 
cause of the malady on the water the animals had been 
in the habit of drinking ; but Prof. Way’s examination 
detected in that water no ingredient prejudicial to 
health, and his own anatomical examination of one of 
the animals slaughtered for the purpose, led to no dis- 
covery of the poisonous action of such water. The 
serous membranes of the body, those in particular of 
the lungs and abdomen, were much affected. He hoped 
) by the next month to complete his report on this sub- 
ject, and in it to submit to the Council, through the 
eterinary Committee, the whole details of the case. 
In the meantime, two of the animals had been removed 
to the Royal Veterinary College, and were rapidly im- 
proving in their condition, although only ordinary care 
was taken of them.—Mr. Raymond Barker thought 
‘that in many cases animals were lost from the want of 


a sufficient amount of wholesome and nutritive food.— 
Mr. Capel Cure then submitted to the Council the case 
of disease among his own stock. He had occupied his 
farm at Blake Hall,in Essex, for the last 30 years. 
The arable and pasture grounds were very good, 
and well drained. His stock consisted of 17 dairy 
cows, 6 bullocks, and 12 calves, the health of all 
which ‘had been very good until June last year, since 
which time he had lost 20 of them. The disease had 
first appeared among the fatting stock, and very little 
time had elapsed between the attack and death ; and it 
prevailed variously among animals of different age and 
condition. It had been prevalent in the neighbourhood, 
} but not so severe as in Mr. Cure’s case. The outbreak 
| could not be traced to any particular circumstance of 
contagion or infection. The symptoms were shortness 
| of breath, and other indications of pleuro-pneumonia. 
| All the animals attacked had died excepting one.—This 
| case having been referred to the Veterinary Committee, 
Professor Simonds has been directed to proceed to Mr, 
+| Capel Cure’s farm, and to report the result of his 
| inspection, 

The Agricultural Society of Caen transmitted various 
Reports and Essays connected with their proceedings, 
for which the Council ordered their thanks, 

The Chairman informed the Council that Prof. Way’s 
Lecture “On Variations in the Chemical Composition 

. of Water, as affecting its agricultural uses,’’ would be 
| delivered to the Members of the Society, in that place, 
t on the following Wednesday, the 19th inst.; and that 
the next Weekly Council would be held on the 26th inst, 


Quoted in the Scottish Farmer. 


HapieicH, May 15: Annual Meeting—In the 


course of the evening Mr. MEcui said, 


He had all his animals on boards, and was extending the 


operation ; and he assured them they would succeed as he had 
done in making better manure, more manure, and more meat, 
by having their animals on boards, instead of putting them on 
straw and removing that straw after it had been worked into 
muck, and turning it over aud recarting it after it had lost 
many of its valuable properties. Instead of that let them take 
the pure excrement from the animals, carry it on the soil, and 
plough it in, and he was sure their crops so treated would ex- 
ceed those grown with the primest guano, When they came 
to see him they might judge of the facts, both as regarded 
stock and crops ; they would speak more than he could on the 
subject. He should naturally be asked what he did with his 
straw ; he replied, ‘‘ Eat it,” that was, he let the cattle eat it, 
and he could keep four times as much stock. He could assure 
them that if they increased their stock in proportion, taking 
care to add something better to the straw, they would get more 
manure, of a better quality, and grow more corn. He thought 
the time was coming when the old system of management—of 
a small quantity of stock, and a large quantity of land—would 
not do. He thought the landlords would have to reform as well 
the tenants—that they would be obliged to provide better 
buildings—that the little fields must become large ones, and 


that the tenantry should pay rent for land, but not for timber 
and fences. (Cheers.) He thought the spirit of the age was 
opposed to the retention of antiquarian customs not at all 
adapted to the present population, and the keen competition 
going on in the struggle for superiority. It was inconsistent 
with practice that they should retain the antiquities of agricul. 


again ready. By such means pigs may be fed more 
successfully and in greater numbers than during the 
best days of the Potato. On our large farm 30 large 
pigs were fed during last summer in the manner I have 
described. The house-feeding of so large a stock pro- 
duces an abundant supply of manure, which is preserved 
in a waterproof pit, into which all liquid from the byre 
is conducted by a pipe, all surface water being excluded. 
Your attention is directed to this mode of preservation, 
as simple and effectual. The dressings of manure being 
frequent are not heavy, and they are aided by vitriolised 
bones, which we prepare ourselves, about 1 cwt. of 
bones per acre so dissolved being strewed on the 
manure when put into the drill for the Turnips ; and 
a similar quantity being applied and worked into the 
spaces between the drills of Beans, during the cleaning 
process. ‘T'wenty barrels of lime in flour are scattered 
over the drills of the Turnip field, which is intended for 
Wheat and Clover seed the following year, after the 
Turnips are sowed and rolled down, which I consider the 
best time and mode of applying that useful substance.” 


Sweeping, littering, or attending to in any way beyond the 
mere act of feeding them, yet they would be as clean as possi- 
ble, and fit fora lady’s drawing-room. (Laughter.) As his 
friend Everett would say, he might be thought to be coming it 
‘‘ rather too strong,” but it was perfectly true. He was often 
asked the question by those who came to look at his animals, 
both bullocks, pigs, and sheep—‘‘ How often do you sweep the 
floor?” Not at all; they sweep it themselves. He assured them 
that by the addition of a little gypsum on the boards, the am- 
monia was perfectly fixed, there was no disagreeable smell at 
all, and the manure was taken away at intervals just as it might 
be wanted. He had no doubt that in the course of time the 
farming of this kingdom would generally be conducted 
on the principle of putting the animals on boards, of crushing 
their food, bringing it home to them, and carting their manure 
back again. Nothing could be worse than the management of 
manure in this country generally. He had oftenasked farmers 
how they had grown their best Turnips® “ Why, we take out 
the long manure, plough it in, and let it lay all the winter, and. 
then we have far better Turnips than when we put in the re= 
mainder of the muck-heap, ‘washed, dried, and mangled,’ by 
the road side.” The management of manure was a positive 
national and individual waste and loss; it was the very essence 
of losing money. He knew there were some practical diffi- 
culties in carrying out the plan; he knew that the landlords 
would not find troughing very often; but he did think that 
public attention should be drawn to the subject ; it was quite 
clear the principal object of the farmer now was by very 
expensive means to get the best manure to force remunerative 
crops: therefore, that these very means should be sacrificed 
by mismanagement was a great national calamity—he believed 
there were but tew farmers who had sold beasts lately, who were 
not aware of the cost of producing manure for their Wheat crops; 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston.—We are sorry to’ have to 
anneunce the sudden death of James Smith, of Deanston, 
the eminent agriculturist. He was found dead in bed 
on Monday last, at the house of his cousin, Mr. 
Buchanan, Catrine, Ayrshire. Perhaps in our day 
there isno man to whom agriculture owesso much. He 
was acknowledged by all agriculturists to have been the 
inventor and chief promoter of the modern system of 
thorough drainage—that is, the drainage through the 
land by pipe drains, instead of over the land by surface 
drains. He had been engaged in the direction of 
extensive works of land drainage. He had acted as 
one of the commissioners for inquiring into the means of 
improving the health of towns, and had pursued that 


subject with so much energy that his health suffered 
from it. Latterly he had been engaged as one of the 
superintending inspectors of the General Board of 


Health, by whom his exertions were more especially 


directed to the application of the sewage water and 
lrefuse of towns to agricultural production, He was 
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a man voted for his fertility of invention, and a 
very high order of ability. He was personally highly 
esteemed by those who served under him, as well as 
by those who served with him, by whom he will be 
greatly lamented, From the Times, June 12. 

Eaperiments on the Application of Guano and other 
Manures, in the Duke of Somerse’s Park at Stover, 
near Newton Abbot, Devon. By E. S, Bearne.—No. 1. 
Report of an experiment to test the comparative 
efficiency of five different kinds of artificial manure in 
improving pond mud, the experiment being made on an 
acre of inferior pasture land in Stover Park, in the years 
1847, 1848, and 1849, ‘The land on which the experi- 
ment was conducted is of uniform quality, the soil being 
a light, sandy loam, a few inches in depth, incumbent on 
astratum of white clay. The land underwent thorough 
draining in 1844, prior to which it would not produce a, 
rent of more than 5s. an acre, No manures were 
applied to the land in 1848 or 1849. The object sought 
to be attained by extending the experiment over a period 
of three years was to test the durability of the different 
manures. 
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1)|Six cubic yards of 
mud, mixed with 
6 ewt. of Salt ... 
2)Six cubic yards of 
mud mixed with 
13 hhd, of Lime. 
3)Six cubic yards of 
mud mixed with 
3 bshis. of Bone- 
USt..cosece evens 
4) Three cubic yards 
of mud, mixed 
with 3 cubic yds, 
of Tan-yard re- 
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5} Six cubic yards ot 
mud mixed with 
90 lbs. of Peru- 
vian guano e..- 
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= 
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930} 550) 725 
zs Aare) L 

N.B.—The after-grass in 1847 was stocked with sheep, but in 
1848 it was left unconsumed. 


No. 2. Report of an experiment made with the under- 
mentioned manures on an acre of pasture land in Stover 
Park, in the year 1849. The manures, when mixed 
with a small quantity of fine earth, were applied broad- 
east on March 29th, and during the rainy weather 
which prevailed at the time. The land is of a fair 
average quality, and was formerly used as tillage land, 
but has been in pasture for many years. The crops 
were mown on 22d June, and the herbage produced by 
the different manures was of a superior quality. 
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3\|\Nitrate of Soda, 
4| Peruvian Guano 


13 
Z. S. Bearne, in the V0th vol. of the Eng. Ag. Journal, 


Calendar of Operations. 
JUNE, 

East LinconnsHire Farm, June 10.—The time for Turnip 
sowing has now again recurred with a favourable season. We 
have just commenced with early Purple-top Whites, drilling 
them at the distance of 18 inches apart. The land is both of 
good quality and in fine tilth; we grow splendid crops of 
Turnips without going to the expensive assistance of artificial 
manures, but, as I before mentioned in a former report, we lay 
on our farm-yard dressing in winter : in the spring we plough 
the land back, harrow, roll, and thoroughly cleanse from weeds, 
finishing with a third ploughing before sowing. Swedes we do 
not grow, as they are not so much required here, because we 
do not on the Wolds graze many beasts, but merely keeping 
them in the yards during winter to make manure (with an 
allowance of cake), to sell off in the spring, when they go down 
to the marshes to be finished off, The pastures are now fast 
improving with the late fine showers; our other occupations 
have been threshing out the Wheat remaining in the stack-yard 
by steam-power, which saves the horses this hot weather, and 
also enables them to proceed with the farm work without 
interruption. I will just add, in conclusion, a few lines with 
reference to the ‘‘ Zimes Commissioners’ Report” last month 
of the system of farming pursued on the Lincolnshire Wolds. 
With regard to sheep, it is mentioned that they are generally 
grazed off at two years, whereas in many cases, on this farm 
for example, we sell them off as shearlings (or as hogs), having 
been caked through the winter on Turnips, which brings us,to 
another point touched on by the Commissioners, where it is 
stated that oilcake is never given to the sheep on Turnips, but 
only to ewes on seeds with twin lambs. Now we give it to all 
the sheep on Turnips, and continue it to the hogs after they 
are turned to Grass, and this system is invariably pursued on 
all the large holdings in the neighbourhood, The fact is, that 
true reports of the farming of different counties, and of districts 
in those counties, can only be obtained by a residence of some 
time in the country, and not by mere visits through, where very 
often the best districts are missed. H, LE. 

LaMMERMUIZ SHEEP Farm, June 3.—The 6th of May, 1850, 
will long be remembered in this diswiet, as the “late snow- 
storm.” The oldest people we have asked—some of them 
bordering on four-score—never remember such a heavy fall 
of snow, accompanied with severe drift, so late in the season, 
The face of some wreaths was above 6 feet deep. The average 
fa\l in our hills was about 8 inches, while on the Roxburgh 
hills it was about 18. Appearances being no worse on the 5th, 
than for some time previous, the shepherds had made no pro. 


vision for what was coming, by putting the sheep into shelter ; 
the consequence was, that they scattered up and down in every 
direction. In the morning most of the lambs being very young 
it was impossible to move them in the drift. Atifirst it was 
the care of the shepherds to look after those dropped the 
previous night, but matters soon got so serious that their 
anxiety was directed to the saving of the old sheep. Had the 
storm continued much longer than it did, the consequences 
must have been very severe, but’ fortunately it abated about 
mid-day. Our loss was very trifling, and arose from the lambs 
falling into pasture drains, drifted level with the general 
surface, and as the snow quickly melted under a May sun, 
unless relieved, they were speedily drowned, Though the 
actual loss is very emall, yet the effects of the cold and want of 
Grass in putting the milk off the ewes, is still to be seen on the 
lambs, which, in most cases, want that blooming appearance 
which is desirable. However, the weather is hot enough now 
(70° in the shade), and Grass, though late, is coming abundantly. 
The Jambing is now finished, and except a few of the youngest, 
all are castrated and docked. We purpose shearing the rams 
in the course of two or three days, but two or three weeks will 
elopse before the regular work commences. At present all the 
attention of the shepherds is necessary to prevent loss from 
rolling, the heat being great, and the nature of the ground 
unfavourable. Turnip sowing was completed yesterday ; the 
greater part are now brairded, and looking well. The cutting 
of peat, carting out of any manure made during the past month, 
getting things in readiness for sheep-shearing, and other odd 
jobs, will occupy our attention for some time, The thermo- 
meter during May has been 379, 55°, and 37°, morning, noon, 
and evening respectively, A Lammermuir Farmer. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

A Country Curare’s Ganpen: A Well Wisher agrees with" J.F.” 
as to the desirability of keeping a cow, and would advise also 
apig; but animals, like bipeds, must have a change in diet to 
keep them in health. He would therefore suggest, in addi- 
tion to Mangold Wurzel, that Swedes, Dale’s Hybrid Turnip, 
Lucerne, and Clover be grown, and that a portion of the two 
latter be made into hay for winter use. 

Burrer : Inquirer. Milk butter contains more cheese than that 
made from cream, and is therefore not so capable of being 
kept. We cannot explain the singular instances which do 
sometimes occur with churns of all constructions—American 
or otherwise—in which no butter comes after hours of churn- 
ing. Can any one suggest an explanation.— We do not know 
Cooper’s Rye-grass. Can any one say whether it is earlier 
for cutting than other sorts. 

Gorse : 7 M‘C. Hack the land over, and sow 8 Ibs. of the seed 
per acre in shallow drills, 18 inches apart, early in April. It 
would probably answer very well in the situation you allude 
to—unless it is exposed to severe frosts, which will kill it. 

Hysrip or Hpn AND PuEAsant : J, We do not know Mr, War- 
ren’s address. 

Imptements : W Islam, Your recommendation of the firm you 
name amounts to. an advertisement. 

Orricer : Zyro. What are the duties of a ‘ ground officer” in 
Scotland ? 

OysreR-sHELLS : JL, Certainly they are worth having. Crushed 
oyster-shells, or calcined oyster-shells, aremore powerful than 
lime. 

Pastore : Amateur Farmer. In the case of a small farm, we 
should prefer applying manure during the last winter’s frosts. 
When there is a large extent to be manured, it is unsafe to 
depend upon having a sufficiently long period of frost during 
which the carts may go on the land without poaching it, and 
therefore in such a case you must adopt the practice of ma- 
nuring after hay harvest when the ground is dry. 

Picrons: Ballandyne. Areyou sure that you have 50 pairs ? we 
should doubt your having that number of hembirds. 

REPORTS OF THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN NEW YoRE: Jn- 
quirer. Possibly your bookseller might procure you the neces- 
sary information, The work itself is published by Dutton 
and Wentworth, Boston, U.S. 


Harkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, June 15. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Strawberries and Hot. 
house Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-applee. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines has 
greatly increased, and they are, in consequence, cheaper. 
Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons 
sufficient for the demand. Young Carrots and Turnips may be 
had at froméd, to9d.a bunch. Frame Potatoes fetch from éd. 
to 8d. perlb. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans, Asparagus, and 
Rhubarb are plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, 
Rhododenar ons, Ranunculuses, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 6s'to10s | Oranges, per doz,, 9d to1s6d 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,4s to 8s per 100, 5s to 12s 
Portugal, p. lb., 94 to 1s | Almonds, per peck, 68 
Peaches, per doz., 12s to 21s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Nectarines, per doz., 12s to 21s | Wainuts, p.100, 1s 6d to2s 
Strawberries, p. punn., 2s to4s — p. bush,, 16s to 24s 
Melons, each, 5s to 8s Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
Gooseberries, green, per half 20s to 22s 

sieve, 2s to'3s 6d — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Apples, kitchen, p. bsh., 4s to 6s | Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s 

VEGETABLES. 
FrenchBeans,p.100,1s6dto2s6d | Onions, p. bushel, 7s to 9s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 2s to 5s — Spanish, p.doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 3d to 8d Shallots, por 1b.,. 8d to 1s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 3s to 6s Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to Is 
Greens, per doz., ls to2s Radishes, p. 12 hands, 3d to 6d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Small Salads, per punnet, 2d 
Potatoes, per ton, 100s to 2008 to 3d 

— per cwt., 10s to 12s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— per bush., 4s to 6s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— frame, p. lb., 9d to 1s Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Turnips, per doz. bun,, 6s toj8s | Parsley, p. doz. bun, 1s to 2a 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s — Roots, p, bdle., Idtols 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to Is Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to 2d Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 8d tols 6d | Watercress, p. doz. bunches, 
Carrots, per bun., Id'tols 6d to 9d 
Spinach p. sieve, 9d Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s. to 4s 
Mushrooms, p.pot., 9d to1s 


POTATUES.—SovurHwark, June 10. 

The Committee report that the supply of English Potatoes 
is nearly finished for this season, but the supply from the Con- 
tinent is quite equal to the demand. The following are this 
day’s quotations:— York Regents, 100s. to 160s, per ton; 
Scotch cups, 70s. to 80s, ; ditto whites, 50s. to 60s,; Rhenish 
do., 75s.'to 85s.; Belgian do., 60s. to 70s. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses,’ 
SMITHFIELD, June 13, 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s ; Clover 
Inferior ditto... ... 59 65 | New Clover 
Rowen 45 se os OF 60 | Straw 
New Hay .. 


68s: to 848 
23 28 
J. CooPER. 


The trade very dull. 
WHITECHAPEL, Jute 13, 
65s to 68s | New Clover .. «.. 
55 60 | Inferior ditto. 
— | Straw 
84 


Fine Old Hay ... 
[Inferior ditto 
| New Hay 
| Old Clover 


—sto— 
& 65 70 
écn ings (AR 26 


“80 


HOPS,—Fxrivar, June 1%, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report that'there is a 
trade doing in new and fine yearling Hops at late prices. There 
is no increase of fly in the plantations, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, June 10. 

The supply of Beasts is moderate and demand good ; conses« 
quently lriday’s quotations are well supported, and in some 
instances choice Scots have reached 3s. 8d. The number of 
Sheep and Lambs js a iair average; the former are selling 
rather dearer, the latter about the same as of late. Trade is 
exceedingly dull for Calves, at about the rates of Friday last, 
From Holland,and Germany there are 230 Beasts, 1010 Sheep, 
and 142 Caives; from Scotland, 120 Beasts; and 2800 from 

Per st. of 8lbs.—s d 


Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Perst.of8lbs.—s d 56 4 6 4 
Best Long-wools:, ... or 
Ditto Shorn .38 6—38 8 


Best Scots, Here. 
Ewes & 2d quality 


fords, &c. . 8 4to3 6 

Best Short-horns 3 2—3 4 102 006 
0| Ditto Shorn 210—3 4 

Lambe Pr me 


2d quality Beasts 2 8 —3 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ... ... — ... | Calves.., ... «2 6—8 6 
Ditto Shorn ,..310—4 0! Pigs ... .. «.2 8—8 8 
Beasts, 3385; Sheep and Lambs, 27,200; Calves, 289; Pigs, 320. 

Fuipay, June 14, 

We have a large supply of Beasts, consequently trade is 
heavy, aud prices are lower on the average, Only the choicest 
Scots reach our top quotations, The number of Sheep and 
Lambs has considerably increased, They cannot be all sold, 
although there is a disposition to take lower prices, We have 
far too many Calves for the demand, Our top quotation is 
only obtained for very good quality, Several second-rate re~ 
main unsold. From Germany and Holland there are 205 
Beasts, 530 Sheep, and 152 Calves; and 121 Milch Cows from 
the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here. 

fords, &c. ee 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds om nee 
Ditto Shorn vee 8 Saas ORI es, pie se 
Beasts, 1211 ; Sheep and Lambe. 15,550; Calves, 66 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, June 14, 

Eden Main, lts.; West’ Hartley, 14s.; Wallsend Braddyll’s 
Hetton, 15s. 6d. ; Wallsend Haswell, 16s.; Wallsend Hetton, 
16s.; Wallsend Lambton, 15s, 6d, ; Wallsend Stewart’s, 16s. ; 
Wallsend Tees, 16s.—Ships at market, 116. 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, June 10.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market was small, and the red was taken off early 
in the morniug at rather over'the terms of thie day se’nnight, 
This, combined with the accounts from the country markets, 
and the quality of the white being generally fine, induced 
factors to hold for more money, which checked business, and 
the sales subsequently became dull, leaving a large proportion 
undisposed of towards the close, For foreign the demand was 
very inanimate, and a difficulty would have been experienced in 
forcing the sale of a quantity of Dantzic at a reduction of 1s. to 
2s. per qr. from our quotations of Monday last.—Barley, Beans, 
and Peas are unaltered in value.—The Oat trade is firm, and 
fine qualities being scarce command rather more money, 

BRITISH PER IMPEBIAL QUARTER, & 58. 8. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White|40—44|Red ......]7—39 

_ — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—47| Red 39—AL 

_— Talavera. ..... 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & Yor 


Best Long-wools. 
Ditto Shorn tas 
Ewes & 2d quality 
Ditto Shorn 


RNP 8: 


oP POT 


seeeee 


-|386—39 


Poland and Brew) 14—18|Feed 
Ry pe sersseene{L9—21 | Foreign 
Rye-meal, foreign er ton|d).-—6l 


Beans, Mazagan ...... 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent. 
Maple 248 to 27s. 


— Suffolk 
Foreign 

ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour,10505 sks; Wheat.) Barley, ; Malt | Oats., Beans. 
— bis} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. 

..| 2387 182 | 2687 | 602 410 

Trish : — _ 130 50 _- _— 
Foreign 11491 6118 — |15942 581 | 229 

Fripay, June 14.—Thearrivals of English corn this weelk 
have been moderate, of foreign Wheat large. This morning’s 
market was moderately attended; the English Wheat left 
over from Monday was disposed of at a decline of 1s. per qr. 
upon the prices of that day week. Foreign was difficult of sale, 
and for out of conditioned cargoes it was impossible to find 
buyers.—We observe no alteration in the value of Barley, 
Beans, or Peas,—The majority of Oats fresh up are in bad 
order, and very unsaleable; fine qualities are sought after at 
former prices.—Flour is more easy of sale, and generally held 
for a slight advance.—There are buyers of Galatz Maize at 29s., 
cost, freight, and insurance, but holders generally demand Is. 
more money. 


Peas 
at Qrs. 
81 


English 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley, Oats, 
Qrs. 
40 


Flour. 
3210 sacks 


— bris, 
Beans. | PEas. 
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Qrs. 
English ... 1290 
Irish 
Foreign ... 
IMPERIAL 
AVERAGES. 


13620 6210 13050 
WHEAT. |BABLEY.) OATS.) RYE. 
22s Od\14s 74\19s114 
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2210 |16 3 
23 0 \15 I1 
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Fluctuations in the last six weeks” Corn Averages. 
Prices. ;| May 4, May 11.,May 18,,May 25.,June 1,Jone 8. 
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LivERPOoL, Friary, Jone 14.—At our market to-day the 
Wheat trade e:hibiting a rather better feeling, our home 
millers operated to a moderate amount, and being aided by a 
few speculative inquiries, the small decline ot Tuesday was 
pretty nearly if not fully recovered. Barley, Malt, Beans, and 
Peas, upon a slow gradual demand, merely sustained the 
last quotations, Oats and Oatmeal met a limited demand, 
bu: maintained former prices. The Irish millers being in- 
clined to use up their stocks of Indian Corn, bought sparingly 
this morning at a reduction of 1s, per qr. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AMATEURS, NURSERY- 
MEN, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
directed to sell by public Auction on the premises, 
Rosary, Breadmore. Hammersmith, on MONDAY next, 
June I7th, and TUESDAY, the 18th, 1850, at 12 o'clock, 
each day, by order of the trustees of H. G. Hannington, 
Esq., three newly-erected Greenhouses, about 100 capital one, 
two, and three-light Boxes, Hand-lights, two Iron Rollers, 
Barrow, Seakale and other Pots, 100 Avenue Irons for 
climbers, 12 Hives of Bees, a large quantity of Chinese Figures, 
Vases, and Statues, 150 Fancy and other Rabbits, 100 Pigeons 
and Houses, 40 Doves; a fine assortment of faney Poultry, 
Spanish and other breed ; Store and Guinea Pigs ; 13 large 
Zine Store Canisters, three Garden Engines, 60 Mats; to- 
gether with the selected Stock of Greenhouse Plants, 200 doz. 
of German Miniature Plants in pots, 15 gross of handsome 
German Pots, and sundry effects.—May be viewed two days 
prior tothe Sale. Catalogues may be obtained (6d, each, re- 
turnable to purchasers, without which no person can be ad- 
mitted) on the premises of the principal Seedsmen in London, 
and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 
WINDING UP SALE FOR THE SEASON. 
MEESSBS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS will sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on FRIDAY, 
June 21, 1850, at 12 o’clock, a first-rate Collection of DAHLIAS, 
also the newest varieties of Fuchsias, Verbonas, Gerauiums, 
Heartsease, and other plants in bloom, together with a variety 
of Ornamental Plants for bedding.—May be viewed the morning 


of Sale; Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, 
Leytonstone. 


EVENLEY RECTORY FARM, 
NEAR BRACKLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—600 ACRES. 
2 BE LET, the above eligible TURNIP and 
SHEEP FARM, for a term of years, from Michaelmas 
next.—Apply to Messrs, Pickering and Smit, 14, Whitehall- 
place, London. 


mesa ea 

R. S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES 
: anpD CULTIVATORS, to the frames of which are fitted 
Coulters for earthing up Potatoes and drawing out furrows for 
seeds. The chisel-pointed tines have moveable hoeing shares 
fitted to them, which can be removed when the tines are only 
required for stirring, These shares, which are made of any 
required width, hoe from 2 to 4 inches below the surface, 
according to the soil; on the shares being removed, the tines 
stir from 5 to 6 inches deep, a lad being enabled to hoe 2 acres 
of Turnips, &c., daily, cutting off every weed, and setting out 
the plants, reducing the price of labour from 4s. to 8d, an acre, 
or being able to hoe the crop six times, and much more effec- 
tually, for the same money now paid for hand+hoeing. Messrs. 
Doraor and Co. will exhibit, at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Bxeter, the following implements invented by Dr. NewineTon : 
A Drop Drill for horse power ; the same for hand power; an 
implement to supersede broadcasting seed by hand, for horse 
power; the same by hand power; an implement for broad- 
casting artificial manures or depositing it in rows by horse 
power; the same by hand power; a horse Dibble; a hand 
wheel Dibble; a subsoil Plough; @ Scarifier or Cultivator. 
a paring Plough; a singie horse Plough; hand drill Hog 
and Cultivators, with various other fittings ; a strike Plough 
—Apply to Messrs, Duraur and GCo,, 21, Red Lion-square’ 
London, who are the sole manufacturers and vendors of Dr.’ 
NEwinaTon’s inventions. 


as ae kee 
PATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCYTHES, 

Draining, and other Garden Tools. Mole Traps, 6s. per 
dozen, Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, &c. Ladies’ Garden 
Tools, 7s. 9d. a set. Sword-scrapers for Gardens, 1s, 2d. each, 
Patent Fumigators for destroying insects on plants, in green. 
houses, &c.: at Messrs. J. H. Boospyer and Co,’s (late 
Sturca and Boozsyer), Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
and Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
London. Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
from the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
warded to any part on the receipt of remittance. 


ESSRS. NHSBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messrs, Nessrv’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. Nessir’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona. 
man aud Co,, and may be had of all Booksellers. 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE. PIPES. 
Doe na LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WarTER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PIPE is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable'for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes, 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the tollow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. | }in.; Zin, ; Zin. / Lin. ;1}in.) 2in. 2sin. | 3 in. 


H IGHLAND anp AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
or SCOTLAND: GLASGOW SHOW.—Stock, Imple- 
ments, &c., to be exhibited at GLAscow, must be entered with 
the Secretary not later than the 20th inst. 
6, Albyn-place, Edinburgh, J. Harn Maxwett, 
June 15, Seeretary, 


TO NOBLEMEN, LANDED PROPRIETORS, AGRICUL- 
TURISTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, anp OTHERS. 
"gue PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S Metallic 

Black, Bright-red, and Parple-brown PAINTS are appli- 
cable for covering iron and wood work of every description, 
also stuecoed and brick buildings, atid areremarkable for their 
supertor preserving properties, cheapness, and durability.— 
Offices of the Company, 1, New Broad-street, London, 

; JOHN A, West, Secretary. 


fy) YDRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c.5 

on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 

Direct to Joun Leae, Cheltenham, 


URE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Roz and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70. Strand, London. 
Works, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 


ENORMOUS SAVING! GOING WITH THE TIMES! 
E [oo TO KEEP A HORSE for less than ONE 
SHILLING per DAY. The articles and numerous 
references may be seen, and a list of prices had at Mary 
WEDLAKE and Co.’s, 118, Fenchurch-street. A Pamphlet on 
the above may be had, each (post free) ls, Also 
HOW TO MAKES, Cut, Cart, and Stack HAY, for less than 
HALF the usual cost, in any county and in any weather,— 
N.6. A Pamphlet on the above may be had, each (post free) ls. 


A BOON TO THE FARMERS, 
FAsuERs, be of good cheer, allis not yet lost. 
Come to us, you will find us ready to meet the times ! 

As you cannot get the same price for your produce, so we 
cannot expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, 
and without first-class manufactured Implements you cannot 
stand these times! By inclosing two stamps, a list, with illus- 
trations, will be forwarded. Real makers of what they sell.— 
Most liberal discount for cash, 


ORT NATAL, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants are informed Mary WEpLaKE and Co, have 

from time to time supplied the first settlers to Swan River and 
Port Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, and tools of first-rate class, They 
beg an inspection of their stock.—N.B. Purchasers may have 
the benefit of an introduction. Most liberal discount tor cash. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 
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(GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


Gaivan. Japanned 
: : ised, Iron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd, 
2-inch ,, strong 9 anaes 33 6 ogg 
2-inch ,, extra strong re « 12 "3 9 ” 
lj-inch ,, light ” uw) , 8 ae 6 ” 
lj-inch ,, strong > ww 110 ogy 8. 4 
lj-inch ,, extra strong ,, 14 11 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised £parrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY 
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(GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO.PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasautries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants, Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard 
18 ” ” ad, ” 36 ” ” Pe ” 
14 4 sv. OG. a 48 = 935 die 8 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra, 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if gaivanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House Lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, dc. ; Window 
Blinds, 1s, 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from. 3d. each ; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire« 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, é¢,—At 
the Manufactory of Tomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCIION TO 
BOTANY, 4th Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and numerous 


(CHARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (1are 


1 ply .../0s. 5d.|0s, 6d.|0s, 8d. |0s 10d. }1s. 0d. |1s. 2a. is, 4d.j1s. 6d. 
ply ...J0 8 09 9H O 1 2-4 5 lt 8 9 2 3 
Siply i011 jl O jl 3 jl 6 jL10 |2 2 |2 9 38 8 


N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Wancocr, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention, 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
THOMAS PERRY AND song, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Tron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs. Perry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, andon the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largestin London, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free, 


Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide ae « 50 0 
Do, of 100 yards, 30:ins. wide we ow 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide oe oe T10 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tanee requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co, cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premiura Wire Netting than by stating that 
\the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 24 
\yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
\per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 

C. D, Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent'to all parts of Scotland, England, andIreland 


Pue HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 

Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park, The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four oclock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncmANs, 


| Dire nn COUNTIES RAILWAY.—On and after 


the 15th instant, the following reduced rates for PERI- 
ODICAL TICKETS will come into operation: 


First Cuass. Szconp CLAss. 


Twelve Six Three | Twelve Six Three 
Between Mmonths,/ months.| months.) months | months.| months. 
London and |- -|- 


Esal£ uGdl£ sdi£ ea\£ s.di£ 3d. 


Mile-ernd 

BOW) cess ue 9 00/7 00/4 40/7 00) 4100) 3 00 
Stratford . 
Tiferd. .. . 
Lea-bridge . 
Tottenham . 
Marsh-lane, 
Water-lane. 


12 00) 8 00) 4106) 8 00/5 00) 3100 


15 0 0/10 00} 6 0 Ojlo 


16 0 0/10 10 0) 6 10 0)12 
18 0 0/11 00) 7 


00/6 00) 4 
0 5 
0 5 
20 0 0/12 00) 710 0/16 00/9100) 6 OO 
0 7 
0 7 
0 8 


0 
0) 7 100 
0} 8 10 0 


Edmonton .. 


Waltham 
Cheshunt 
Broxbourne 
Brentwood 


21 0 0j/12 12 0) 8 0/10 00 
22 00/13 0 0} 8 10 0/18 0/10 10 0 
0 


25 00/15 00) 9 0 0/20 12 60 


28 0 0/16 16 0} 9 10 0\22 00/13 100)9 50 


Sawbridge. 
worth “ 
Ingatestone., 
Bishop's 
Stortford ., 
Chelmsford . 
Stanstead .. 
Elsenham ., 


35 00/21 00/13 0 0/28 0 


o 


16 16 O}11 15 0 


Newport , 
40 00/24 0 0/15 0 0/382 0 0/19 10 O}13 13 0 


Maldon 
Braintree ., 
Chesterford.. 
Whittlesford 
Marks Tey .. 
Shelford .,, 
Cambridge .. 
Colchester ., 
Ely sa 5 
Woolwich, N, 
ands, .., 


Kelvedon | 


45 0 0\27 0 0)17 0 0/36 0 0/2110 0/15 006 


50 00/30 0 0)18 15 0/40 0'0/24 0 0/16 160 


; 
=} 
a} 
: 
nil 
| 
| 
} 
i 


60 0 0/36 0 0/22 10 0/50 0 0/30 00/21 0 0 


10100) 6 00/4 00/7100) 4 00/2100 


Applications to be addressed to Mr. Davis, Accountant, 
Bishopsgate Station. By order, C. P, Roney, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Station, June 15, 


THE GARDENERS’ 
GRAY, 


Reapectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 


Peach House, 


ry 
80 by 16 feet. 30 by 16 feet. 


Extraet of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the bes 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Joun Suaw Leran, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


Gentry to their sup’ 
pleasure in giving t 


45 by 20 ft. 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


erior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
he following testimonial referring to the range ot houses shown below, 


TOTO 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 


‘(ERECTED FoR Joann Suaw Lurau, Esq, Luton Hoo.] 
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[June 15. 


CHELSEA 


They have much 


LL | ih 
if 


MAT an EU 


a) 


4 


Vinery, 


Vine: 
30 by 16 ft. 4 


80 by 16 ft. 


I may algo state that my honoured employer, 


t of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much piace answering any references you may please to direct, 
(Signed,) 


_ JAMES Fuaser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


PATENT MOWING 
MACHINE, 


Be drNG’s 


This Machine may be worked by persons who cannot use a 
Scythe. It may be adjusted to cut any length, and leaves a 
more even surface than can be produced by the most skilful 
mower. The Grass may be cut when dry, and may be collected 
in the box, which enables the gardener to cut his lawns at the 
most convenient time, and renders sweeping afterwards un- 
necessary, while with the same amount of labour more than 
double the quantity of work can be done than with a scythe. 
Various sizes are made both for manual and horse power, and 
the prices have this year been reduced to the lowest possible 
seale. There are now between 3000 and 4000 of these 
Machines in use. 

Manufactured and sold by JoHN FERRABEE and Sons, 
Phenix Iron Works, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS.—Messrs, Ransomes and May, 
Ipswich. 

AgEnts.—Messrs. Mapplebeck & Lowe, Bull Ring, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Lister and Lees, Cateaton-street, Manchester ; 
Mr, Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool; Messrs. J. Nelson 
and Sons, 47, Briggate, Leeds; Mr. T. Johnson, Leicester ; 
Messrs. Stratton, Hughes, and Co., Clarke-street, Bristol. 


RAT RIDDANCE. 
GENERAL VERMIN EXTERMINATOR, 

N addition to its multifarious uses for Horticultural 

purposes, Disinfecting Rooms, or Closets, Smoking Apiaries, 
&e., &c., BROWN’S PATENT FUMIGATOR has been suc- 
cessfully applied to the extirpation of rats, beetles, bugs, moths, 
and other vermin, by injecting suffocating vapour or smoke 
into their haunts. Instead of tobacco (used for fumigating 
plants), moss mixed with a small quantity of flower of sulphur 
may in some cases be substituted, and the nozzle of the instru- 
ment introduced into the haunts of the vermin. 

BROWN’S FUMIGATOR is applicable to so many purposes, 
in and out of doors, as to have now become indispensable in 
every family. Price 10s, and upwards. Manufactured and sup- 
plied to the trade by Messrs. BARBER and Groom, London, 

For further particulars see Gardeners’ Chronicle of May 25. 

Sold by all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and Florists. 


IGEONS. — FOR SALE, Fancy, Short-faced, 
Almonds ; rich Kites, golden Duns, yellow and red Agates, 
soft feather cream-colour all bred from Almonds ; yellow, red, 
and black Mottles, mottle-bred, all Tumblers ; young, healthy, 
hardy birds, bred from as good and pure a stud of birds for 
the five properties as any in the kiogdom, regardless of ex- 
pense ; the breeder having selected a few for his own stud. 
Bach bird can be had separately, giving members of columba- 
yian societies, amateur fanciers, and others about to commence 
this truly delightful, innocent, rational amusement or fancy, 
such an opportunity as seldom occurs of matching up and 
crossing their strain, Communication, by prepaid letter, ad- 
dressed to the breeder, J, M. E., 7, Islington-green, London. 
N.B. The Birds can be forwarded in small baskets per rail 
in perfect safety, 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY WATER-CLOSETS 
e and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, acknowledged by the most 
scientific to be the best and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
and Effluvia Traps ever invented, A stench arises at the time 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
got rid of, It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of efluvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vulcanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 
out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
traps required with these Closets. All traps that require water 
to keep them air-tight must necessarily leave a sediment to pu- 
trify, The value cannot be believed unless seen and tested,— 
Also Manufacturer of Decorative Marble Paper-hanging.— 
Waterloo House, Kingsland-road, near the Bridge. 
fae SUMMER RIDE OR PROMENADE.—The 
peculiar virtues of C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA completely remove the difficulty experienced by 
Ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise ; its use 50 
invigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which main- 
tains in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most perse- 
vering votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. 
After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old World have 
been compounded in all imaginable ways in fruitless 
attempts to discover so important a desideratum, we are in- 
debted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing the basis of 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening, and renew- 
ing the hair has become a matter of notoriety among all civi- 
lised nations. Its restorative virtues are indeed a proverb, and 
the most satisfactory attestations to its infallibility in repro- 
ducing hair upon persons otherwise hopelessly bald, have been 
published from time to time by the Proprietors, 13, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, a few doors above the Lyceum Theatre on 
the opposite side. 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, per Bottle ; no other pricee are genuine. 
When you ask for “Oldridge’s Balm,” never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to buy any other article as a substitute. 


een TO AUSTRALIA. 
New Line of Packets from Liverpool. 
SALACIA..,1200 tons, to sail about 
. PETREL...1200 ,, ~ 5, 
CONDOR...1500 


| i RS June 30, 
TZUN Aug. 30. 


30. 


” 
” ” ” Oct. 
. A1 New Ships, coppered and copper fas- 
tened.—For freight or pasage apply to the 
== owners, 
Gizzs, Bricut, and Co., Liverpool. 


EAFNESS.—New Discovery—IHE ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or pro- 
bably ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that 
it rests within, without projecting. Being of the same colour 
as the skin, it is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy 
general conversation, to hear distinctly at church and at public 
assemblies, The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented 
SPECTACLES.—S. and B. Sotomons, Aurists and Opticians, 
39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, London. 


Ow FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 
PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY. 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per Ib. Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
free, within five miles.—HzaL and Son’s List of Bedding, con- 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

CoE EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, d&ec., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short.time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
¥s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers, 


AN AFTERNOON’S TRIP TO INDIA, noua 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for June 15, con- 
tains an Illustrated Route to India.—Graphiology, with - 
numerous Fac-similes of the Signatures of Celebrated Charac- 
ters. — Helen Fairfax, concluded. — The British Insects of’ 
Spring, with [lustrations.—Household Hints and Receipts, by 
Miss Acton.—The Work-Basket, with Illustrations, &c. 
Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly. 
Parts, ls. 2d. each, Parts 1 to 5 may now be had, 
THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY 
IN JULY, ELEGANTLY BOUND. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Just published, price ls. ¢¢., 
ATERER’S SYSTEM OF GROWING THE 
RHODODENDRON, AZALEA, KALMIA, and other’ 
Flowering American Plants ; with Observations on Laying-out, 
Planting, and Improving Estates, including a few Remarks on 
Improving the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. 
By W. B, M‘Puexson, Landscape Gardener. 
London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY, 


1. 

TE TOURIST’S FLORA. A Descriptive” Cata- 
logue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British 

Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Italian. 

Islands. By JoszpH Woops, F.A.S,, F.L.S,, and F.G.5. 

8vo, 18s, 


Il. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. By ALrrep SmMEx,, 
F.R.S., author of ‘ Electro-Biology.” 8vo, With coloured 
Plates by Wing, and Woodcuts. 18s. 


Ill. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS ; or, HIS-- 
TORY OF FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, AND 
FERNS. By Mary Rozerrs. With Twenty coloured Plates 
by Fitch. Royallémo, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By- 


Apam Waite, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum. With Sixteen coloured Plates of Quad- 
rupeds, &c., by B, Waterhouse Hawkins, F, L,.S, Royal 
16mo, 10s, 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Y- 
POPULAR HISTORY or BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By the Rev. Davip LanpssoxouaH, A.L.S, Royal lémo, With 
Twenty-two Plates of Figures by Fitch, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


vI. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. 
H. Gossr. Royallémo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. Ts. 
plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


vu. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Mania 
E. Cattow. Royallémo. With Sixteen Plates of Figures by 
Wing. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d, coloured, 


Vill, 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acyzs Cattow. 
Second Edition. Revised by the Author. Royal 16mo, With 
Twenty Plates of Figures, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


1x. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated and bound, 1és, Coloured’ 

and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


Xs 

PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. By. 
Rozerr Hunt, author of “The Poetry of Science.” Sv. 
10s, 6d. 


xi. 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, STUDIES OF 
THE PHYSICAL PHA NOMENA OF NATURE. By RogesT 
Hunt. Second Edition, Revised by the Author. With aw 
Index. 123. 


XII. 

THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. Vol. II. By Wittiam 
Tuompson, Esq., Pres. Nat, Hist. and Phil, Soc. of Belfast. 
8vo, 12s. 


XIII. 

RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM HIMALAYA. 
Second Edition. With Coloured Drawings and Descriptions 
made on the spot. By Dr. JoserH Hooxen, F.R.S. Edited by 
Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S, Haudsome imperial folio, contain- 
ing Ten beautifully coloured Plates. 21s. 


xIv. 

IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, 
AND DIAMOND DISTRICTS. 
F.L.S. Second Edition, Svc. 


TRAVELS 
principally through the GOLD 
By GEORGE GARDNER, M.D., 
Plate and Map. 12s. 


XY. 7 
THOUGHTS ON: A PEBBLE; or, A FIRST 
LESSON IN GEOLOGY. By Dr. ManrTELL, F.R.S. Eighth 
Edition, Considerably enlarged, with Four coloured Plates, 
Twenty-eight Woodcuts, and Portrait. 5s. 


Reeve, BennAu, and REEVE, King William-street, Strand. 


iuted by Wixu1am Baapsupy, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 

Peparish of St. Pancras, and Frapesick MULLETT Bvane, of No. 7, Ch - 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their | 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Otfice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
paris: of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemevts aud Communicatious are to be ADDRESSED TO THB WDI703.— 
Satusvay, June 15, 1890. 
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} AND 
‘A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 
7m 
No. 25—1850.] SATURDAY, JUNE 22. [Price 6d. 
i Ras suscass NDEX. Aes Ne Rese ADMIRERS are respectfully informed that; HARTLEY’S PATKNY ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
1 ral chemistry,.....»« 393 @ ( Microscopical Society .-++-+.+ ov! @ ‘A. PAvt and Son’s large collection is uow in bloom, and J AMES PHILLIPS anv CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Analyse t ft 396 a | N tle F ? Club — 5 3 : , ’ ’ psgate-s 
Bapreena tess, to salt 390 rs Clay Soils eee can 397 & | will be in full beauty in a few days. Conveyance from London, Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
Bath, leaking in a ....+s..+00» 389 6 | Orchids for the million .. : 389 6 | by the Eastern Counties Railway, from Bishopsgate station to | geription of GLASS. Cut to order in panes of 
_ Bees, remedy {or sting of...... 300 a | Pheasants, eggs eaten by. 398 e | Cheshunt tation, one mile from, and Waltham Cross station] gpy 6 andunder 10by 8 at 44d. per foot. 
Cebit eS BE | Hamat 78) ogg miles from the Nurseries An omnigus plies from the} yp by fy HEME, A 
<= tomtite and fruit 2 390 6 Blumbago Larpent ro 390 a | latter station.—Cheshunt Nurseries, June 22. 14 by 10 ae 1} foot, or sizes not 
mes, adulteration 0 395 ¢ | Potato disease in Irelan 90 © exceeding 20 inches long at 54d 
Botanical language... 387 6 —_ plaut AittO veveeuee 395 a 2 : a. 
Celosolaria, malforzae _ 380 b Rolliston’s ( ma) naraery 301 1} foot ” 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 
Caledonian Hort, Society .... 391 6 | Rose Manettii ....sssreesseees 333 6 ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d. »” 
Gender, Boxsicultarel penene ae fe MACKS orn consae . aH f PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
emistry, agricultural ...... 393 4 | Royal South London t lor! i 4 6 by 4 and 63 by 44...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s, 6d. 
jE ao RRS ES - erterpnaneer rete oy Se SP 2 7 by 5 and 7} by 54..12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. Od, 
Diseases of plants ...... e | Soils, strong clay. 397 6 ‘ We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
Evergreeas, to transplan’ ¢ | Soot, adulteration of .... 390 a ALLIMAN’S REGIS- squares at the above prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
Gartner puseupyolcnts Lae Fe a ae a Ce tg | om TERED FRUIT PRO- : cutting, Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
Gooneberry caterpillar ........ 389 4 emperatureof Jund.... $90 ¢) TECTOR.—This Glass placed over Fruit on the common | special contract is necessary. 
Highland Society .:... *. B95 ¢ | Tomtits ...ss+s00s 390 6 | wall (sooner the better) assists Nature, in our cold climate.| MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Horticultural Society ........ 391 a | Trade memoranda ....\.. 389 a | The Fruit grows to a larger size, and its richness is increased. | Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
387 ¢| all orders C. H. is favoured with will be forwarded with | Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 


.. 395 a | Transplanting evergreens 
- Tropxolum speciosum .. 
398 b urnips, Swede...» 
387 6 illa gardening . 
“ae 391 a | Wages, shepherds’ 
London Farmers’ Club—Swedes 396 6 | Weather, June ..... oe 
Manure, green ...ccceeeeeseees 398 6 Wheat, steeps for......+00+ os 
— heaps .... eceeeeee 399 6 | Worton cottage meetings,....+ 


ANDSWORTH AND LOZELLS FLORAL AN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The SECOND EXHIBITION this Season will (by the kind 
permeate of JoserH Barrows, Esq.), be held at Handsworth 
all on TuEspay next, June 25th. By permission of Colonel 
the Hon, A. A. Dalzell and the Officers of the 48th Regiment, the 
celebrated Band, consisting of 40 performers, from the Military 
Station at Weedon, will attend, In addition to an exten- 
sive List of Prizes, the following will be awarded, open to 
all England : 
Five Pounds for the best Six GERANIUMS, 
Three Pounds for the second-best ditto. 
Two Pounds for the third-best ditto. 


rcp WARES. 0. 0000+ 
eee printed directions for use, at the lowest possible price, for 
ready money. Flint Glass, 4 inches, for Peaches, 9s. per dozen, 
31. 10s. per 100; 6 inches, for Grapes, 13s. per dozen, 5). per 
100,—C. HALLIMAN, 1, Queen’s-place, Norland-square, Ken- 
sington, London. To be hadof all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TUOOLS,— 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G, and J. Deanr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 
Averuncators 


Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and »» Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves >» Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors 3)’ Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears (riety. 
Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- 


Competitors for these Prizes will be charged Five Shillings F 
entrance money for each collection, the proceeds of which will Oise ane a pepe oe Le shee Hooks 
be awarded to the Exhibitor of the best Seedling Geraniums. | ay ag Kite a H se of every pattern Seyth a’ Stones 


It is requested that intending Exhibitors for these Prizes give 
notice to the Secretary on or before the 21st inst. All Vane, 
&c., coutaining Specimens for Exhibition must enter the 
Grounds through the Gatein the Old Walsall-road. The Gates 
will be open to the Public on this occasion from Two until Eight 


Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets|Sickles 

Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels; various pat- Spuds 


7 6 eas 
& gage... Ad! saipion Ce i hilling. _ ©, J. Penny, Hon. Sec, Shears terns, in zinc, por-|Switch Hooks 
TE eet Flower Scissors celain, &c. Thistle Hooks 
1.) lsceaae J. anp H. BROWN. offer the following| ,, Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
Choice Plants, which they will forward to any part. _ and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
The best varieties of Antirrhinums, Verbenas, Petunias, Sal- | Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
' vias, Pentstemons, Anagallis, Bouvardias, Heliotropiums, Cal- GalvanicBordersand|Menographs Wall Nails 
ceolarias, Lobelias, Cupheas, Torenias, Plumbago Larpentz, Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Zauschneria Californica, Scarlet Geraniums, &e.; all at 4s. Garden Chairs and Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
per dozen, and at a further reduced price if taken in large quan- Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
tities. », Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
25 Fuchsias of the newest and best varieties for .. 10s 0d| +, Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
Fancy Geraniums, of best sorts, per dozen .. Bae. BUG @. and J. DEANE are’ Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
Chrysanthemums, fine new varieties, per dozen ** 6 0 | NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
Ditto, Lilliputian, 12 varieties, free by post *; 10 0 | of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
Roses, and other Climbers of choice sorts, in pots, per doz.6 0 | the United Kingdom.—DEANE’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
12 Azalea Indica, eplendid varieties aS .. 25 0 | opening tothe Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge. 
50 Select Greenhouse plants, one of a sort, byname.. 40 0 HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY - 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name te we PS. 0 HOT WATER. 
12 Gloxinias, superior new sorts.» on .- 8 0 | WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
12 Achimenes, in beautiful new varieties oe Pitot i! AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
12 Begonias, one of a sort, by name, for Ac oe bill) 
Orchidaceous Plants, 12 fine species a -. 30 0 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of asort, byname,inpots.. 9 0 
Passifloras and Clematis, hardy and tender species,each 1 6 
12 Hardy Ferns, and other Rock plants me jo) Saw 
pee a Miniature Plants and Ferns for glass cases, per 
ozen we ee 0 


All new plants supplied as figured in the various periodicals. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues sent by post for 6 stamps. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, June 22. 
UCOMBE, PINCE, ann Co. SEED. 
CE, anp Co. have saved from a : 
select collection of all the newest and finest varieties of WEEKS anv CO.,, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
1850, which they have this season grown in great perfection, some * Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
Cineraria Seed of excelient quality, and they beg leave to offer | water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
it for sale in packets, sealed and warranted by them at 2s. 6d. | about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
and 5s. each, free by post ; if sown soon strong plants will be | ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
produced, which will flower early in 1851. an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
Exeter Nursery, June 22. vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANT all modern improvements, 80 that a lady or gentleman can 
s PENTSTEMON CYANANTHUS. 3 soeiiee description of House best adapted for every required 
UCOMBE, PINCE, and CO., in calling public] THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
attention to this truly beautiful Hardy Plant, feel con-| and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
yinced they are fully justified in asserting that erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
PENTSTEMON CYANANTHUS Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 
is decidedly one of the finest Hardy Herbaceous Plants ever | . The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
introduced, Its dwarf compact habit, profuseness of flowering, | 12, the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prilliance of colour (a bright azure blue corolla, with a purplish | Prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
tube), and neat glossy evergreen foliage, cannot fail to give from eyes, all the best sorts. : Pe 
peeeeticn to all who cultivate it. A specimen was sent by game Maacle, and tn Ge ee Bolliings ; 
.. P., and Co. to Sir WiLL1aM HookeR, who deemed it worthy | 2/80 atalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarde on 
of being figured in the “ Botanical Magazine” for WepivatiBer application.—J. WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 
ae at Pe of hE at dial : TO LADIES AND OTHERS “INTERESTED IN HORTI- 
re beautiful Pentstemon even than that we have CULTURE. , 
Agured at Tab. 4319, having equally handsome Aowers and | (OHE STRAWBERRY. — An_ eminent . Medical 
ese much more numerous and more compact ‘orming a spike ‘ ; i yi— 
{as ina specimen now before us) more than a foot long, and | «Tho act of ee neta han ihe Avett Epi r 
with mueh finer foliage. It is, too, an inhabitant of the same | purifies the breath : it assists digestion, fortifies the stomach 
country—the upper valley of the Platte River, in the Rocky ; A - 8 4 2 
‘Moriitnitie tavidrel seads were’ collected by Ma. Barke :'these and being entirely soluble never turns sour or unperages fer- 
; pene, $ S€ | mentation. In many cases it is positively medicinal, removing 
eh este aa by sak LucoMBE, = cote an €o., he rheumatic affections, and other diseases arising from obstruc- 
one aisie ie pote me plants Aonese Raut ully is ‘ © | tion of the system.” 
‘anid:a great pe i el i S eae be ee cae ana hee How essential therefore it is to cultivate such fruit in perfec- 
thie species wand have at ailendia effect. Tt aie raok oe Bom! i hose whe are desirous of so doing shauld apply is a , 
> A a 3 . ; -| Joun Roperts, of 34, Eastcheap, London, who has recently 
cabarets Se ae 1285), but is quite differ- | published a pamphlet on the cultivation of this delicious fruit, 
Ae Retr te MIME ey on ches Sth. July, wext at | Oeics by engleling tree postage vageie bles we 
21s, each, an. allowance ‘ 9 obtained by enclosing three postage stamps, adgresse im 
Shree ath apc to the trade; when two are ordered | 45 above, 
xeter Nurgery, June 22, 


3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &ce 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

“As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
deners, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose, The 
best eamples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
ETLEY np Co. supply 16-0z, Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 


2 


TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to JAMes Hetupy and Co., 55, Soko-square, Loudon. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


~@LASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


al i “ly 


i E 
ued Fe 
HAND @ GLASSES 


PEF 
age et 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 


ROPAGATINGEBEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


} * the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s..2d. to2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot’ upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. f 
GLASS WATER PIPES. 
M ESSRS. COATHUPES anv Co., Grass Manurac- 
TuRERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 34-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


Gory SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The‘Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this. Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ‘ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &e. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one. May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. COGAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 

A FARM HOUSE, AND TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF LAND 
ipo BE LET (entry at Michaelmas next), at Temps- 
ford, Bedfordshire, by St. Neot’s, a compact, commodious 
FARM HOUSE, situate a little off the Great North-road, with 
very convenient Out-buildings, in good repair; a new Bake- 
house, a productive Garden, 22 acres of MEADOW LAND (now 
put up for Hay), and 4 acres of ARABLE LAND. If desired, 
perhaps the House might be had without the Land.—Apply by 
letter (prepaid) to GEORGE PEPPERCORN, Esq,, care of H. C., 
| Tempstord, by St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, Satisfactory 


p 


references will be required, 
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SECOND EXHIBITION, JUNE 12th, 1850. 
THE JUDGES AWARDED THE PRIZES AS FOLLOWS : 


EXTRA GOLD MEDAL. 
To Mr, May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing-park, for 30 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
To Mr. Mylam, Gardener to 8S. Rucker, Esq., 
26 Exotic Orchids 


LARGE GOLD MEDAL. 
To Mr. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford, Kent, for 
30 Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 


MEDIUM GOLD MEDAL. 

To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Cheam, Surrey, for 
20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Mylam, Gardener to §, Rucker, Esq., for 15 Cape 
Heaths 

To Mr. Blake, Gardener to — 
for 25 Exotic Orchids 

To Messrs, Rollisson, Nurserymen, Tooting, Surrey, for 15 
Exotic Orchids, 

GOLD MEDAL. 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J, Coster, Esq., 
for 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., Crier’s-hill, Nor- 
wood, for 15 Cape Heaths 

To Messrs. Rollisson, Nurserymen, for 12 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Carson, Gardener to — Farmer, Esq., Nonsuch-park, 
Cheam, for 10 Exotic Orchids 

To Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8.inch pots 

To Mr, Dobson, Gardener to E, Beck, Esq., Worton Cottage, 
Isleworth, for ditto 

To Mesers, Lane, Nurserymen, 
for 12 Roses in pots, 


LARGE SILVER.GILT MEDAL. 

To Mr. Carson, Gardener to — Farmer, Esq,, for 10 Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Franklin, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, for 15 Exotic 
Orchids 

To Mr, Dobson, Gardener to E. Beck, Esq., for 10 Exotic Orchids 

To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R, Hanbury, Esq., for 10 Exotic 
Orchids 

To Mr. Black, Gardener to E, Foster, 
shire, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch 

To Messrs. Paul, Nurserymen, Cheshunt, 
in pots 

To Mr. Terry, Gardener to Lady Puller, Youngsbury, Herts, 
for 8 Roses in pots 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, 
Herts, for 25 Exotic Orchids 


LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 

To Mr. Falconer, Gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., Cheam, Surrey, 
for 6 tall Cacti 

To Mr, Cole, Gardener to H, Colyer, Esq., 

To Mr. Epps, N urseryman, Maidstone, 
Heaths 

To Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for 6 Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 

To Mr, Bragg, Nurseryman, Star Nursery, Slough, for 12 Pe- 
largoniums, in 8-inch pots 

To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for 6 Fancy 
Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, Blen- 
heim, for Cayenne Pine-appla, 


SILVER-GILT MEDAL, 

To Messrs, Frazer, N urserymen, Lea-bridge-road, Leyton, for 
20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Laybank, Gardener to T. Maudslay, Esq., Norwood, for 
10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr, Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq,, Poles, Ware, 
Herts, for ditto 

To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Cheam, Surrey, 
for 6 tall Cacti 

To Mr, Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northum- 
berland, Sion House, for Victoria Regia 

To Mr. Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., Roehamp- 
ton, Surrey, for 6 species of Pelargoniums 

To Mr, Dennett, Gardener to W. H. Gilliot, Esq., Clapham- 
park, for 6 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E, Antrobas, for 6 Azaleas 

To Messrs, Henderson, Nurserymen, Pine-apple-place, 
6 Calceolarias 

To Mr, Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for 6 Pelar- 
goniums, in ll-inch pots 

To Mr. Stains, Amateur, 
6 Fancy Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Roser, Gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., Streatham, 
Surrey, for 8 Roses in pots 

To ep Lane and Son, Nurserymen, for 6 yellow Roses in 
pots 

To Mr. Chapman, Gardener to J.B. Glege, Esq., Withington- 
hall, Knutsford, for Providence Pine-apple 

To Mr, Jones, Gardener to Sir J. J. Guest, Dowlais House, Gla- 
morganshire, for a Ripley Queen 

To Mr. Bray, Gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., Peak House, Sid- 
mouth, for old Queen 

To Mr. Robertson, Gardener to Lady E, Foley, Stoke Edith 
House, for Hybrid Persian Melon 


Wandsworth, for 


Schroder, Eeq., Stratford-green, 


Streatham, Surrey, 


Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 


Esq,, Windsor, Berk- 
ots 
Herts, for 12 Roses 


for 15 Cape Heaths 
Kent, for 12 Cape 


for 


Middlesex-place, New-road, for 


To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to J. C. Whitmore, Esq., Apely- 

park, for a dish-of black Grapes 
o Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for a 

dish of Museats 

To Mr. Davey, Gardener to Mrs. Smith, Colney Hatch, fora 
dish of white Grapes 

To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs. Oddie, 
Alban’s, forired Froutignan Grapes 

To Mr. Patterson, Gardener to the Right Hon. Baroness Wen- 
man, Oxford, for Noblesse Peaches 

To Mr. Chapman, Gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq,, for a dish of 
scarlet Nectarines 

To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northum. 
berland, for Tropical Fruits 

To Mr. Ambrose, Nurseryman, Battersea, for 6 Fancy Pelar- 
goniums, 


Colney House, St. 


SILVER MEDAL. 

To Mr. Croxford, Gardener to TI. H. Barnes, Esq., Stamford. 
hill, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, for 6 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico, for 
12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

To Mr. Stains, Amateur, for 12 Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 

To Mr. Gaines, Nurseryman, Battersea, for 12 Pelargoniums, 
in 8-inch pots 

To the same, for 6 Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 

To the same, for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Miller, Gardener to R. Mosely, Esq., Pine-apple-place, 
for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Henderson, Nurseryman, 
John’s-wood, for ditto 

To Mr. Cutleugh, Gardener to — 
for 6 Calceolarias 

To Mr. Tivey, Gardener to — Weguelin, 
ford, for 6 Fuchsias 

To Mr. Francis, Nurseryman, Hertford Nursery, Herts, for 
12 Roses in pots 

To Mr. Terry, Gardener to Lady Puller, for 50 eut Roses 

To Messrs, Veitch and Son, Nurserymen, Exeter, for Escallonia 
macrantha 

To the same, for Mitraria coccinea 

To Mr, Lee, Nurseryman, Hammersmith, for Cereus Leoanus 

To Mr. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., for Roupellia grata 

To Mr. Byiy, Gardener to E, Lousada, Esq., for a Providence 
Pine-apple 

To Mr. Davis, Nurseryman, Oak-hill, for a Ripley Queen ditto 

To Mr. Robson, Gardener to the Earl of Cornwallis, Linton- 
park, Kent, for a green-flesh Melon 

To Mr. Stent, Gardener to — Herbert, Esq., Clapham-common, 
for a dish of black Grapes 

To Mr. Jackson, Gardener to H. Beaufoy, 
beth, for a dish of black Grapes 

To Mr. Harrison, Market Gardener, 
Muscats 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., for white Grapes 

To Mr. Chapman, Gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq., for a dish of 
Peaches (Gros Mignonne) 

To Mr. Foggo, Gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn, Priory, 
Stanmore, for a dish of Elruge Nectarines 

To Mr, Munro, Gardener to Mrs. Oddie, for a collection of 12 
Melons 


Wellington Nursery, St, 
Griffith, Esa., Avenue-road, 


Esq., Goldings, Hert- 


Esq., South Lam- 
Oatlands, Weybridge, for 


SMALL SILVER MEDAL. 


To Mr. Malyon, Gardener to T. Brandram, Esq,., 
for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Mylam, Gardener to §. Rucker, Esq., for Erica Ca- 
vendishii 

To Mr. Franklin, Gardener to Mrs, Lawrence, for Odontoglos- 
sum hastilabium 

To Messrs, Henderson, Nurserymen, for Begonia cinnabarina 

To Mr. Laybank, Gardener to T, Maudslay, Esq., for Gompho- 
lobium speciosum 

To Messrs. Veitch, Nurserymen, for Dipladenia urophylla 

To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northum- 
berland, for Bejaria sp. 

To Mr. Mason, Gardener to — Vivian, Esq., Claverston Manor, 
for Cinchona Calesya 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., 
in Class 1st 

To Mr. Wood, Nurseryman, Norwood, for 12 Alpines 

To Mr, Stains, Amateur, for 6 Cape Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., for 6 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., for 30 
British Ferns 

To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to E. Beck, Hsq., for **Tncompar- 
able,” a seedling Pelargonium, bright scarlet 

To Mr. Turner, Nurseryman, Slough, for 24 Pansies 

To Mr. ‘Franklin, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, for 8 Calceo- 
larias 

To Mr. Layton, Nurseryman, Hammersmith, for 6 Fuchsias 

To A. Rowland, Esq., Lewisham, Kent, for 8 Roses in pots 

To Mr. Francis, Nurseryman, for 6 yellow Roses in pots 

To Mr. Roser, Gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., for 50 cut Roses 

To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs. Oddie, for a green-fleshed 
Melon, ‘‘ Egyptian Hybrid” 


Blackheath, 


for correct Labels, 


To Mr. Cuthbert, Nurseryman, 
dish of black Grapes 
To Mr. Kemp, Gardener to Mrs. 
h 
To 


Wyer-hall, Edmonton, for a 


Grillion, East Acton, for Mus. 

cats, one dis 

Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for a 

dish of Peaches 

To Mr, Ferguson, Nurseryman, Stowe and Aylesbury, for a 
dish of Cherries 

To ~ r. Harrison, Market Gardener, for two dishes of Straw- 

erries 


Mr. Hunter, Gardener to — Clifton, Esq., Cross-street, Isling. f 


ton, for three Cucumbers, 


BRONZE MEDAL. 

Zo Mr. Bruce, Gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., Collyer’s-wood, 
Lower Tooting, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Stanly, Gardener to H. Berens, Esq., Sidcup, Kent, for 
10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Hamp, Gardener to J. Thorn, Esq., South Lambeth, 
for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Dennett, Gardener to W. H. Gilliot, Esq., for Erica 
intermedia 

To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R, Hanbury, Esq., for Barkeria 
melanocaulon 

To Messrs, Henderson, Nurserymen, for Gloxinia, grandis 

To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northum. 
berland, for Curcuma cordata 

To Messrs. Veitch, Nurserymen, for Garcinia mangostana 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., for correct 
Labels, in Class lst 

To Messrs. Rollisson, Nuxserymen, 
Class 2d 

To Mr. Turner, Gardener, 

To Mr. Stanly, Gardener to H, Berens, 
Pelargoniums 

To Messrs. Pamplin, Nurserymen, 
for 12 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B, Warner, Egq., for 12 
Exotic Ferns 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., for 3) British 
Ferns 

To Mr, Bragg, Nurseryman, Star Nursery, for 24 Pansies 

To Mr. Layton, Nurseryman, Hammersmith, for 6 Calceo- 
larias 

To Mr. Davis, Oak-hill, for a Providence Pine-apple 

To Mr. Foggo, Gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn, for brown 
Turkey Figs 

To Mr. Gainsford, Market Gardener, Brentford, for a dish of 
Mayduke Cherries 

To aa Henderson, Nurserymen, for Schizanthus retusus 
albidus 

To Mr. Tyso, Nurseryman, Wallingford, for a collection of 
Ranunculi 

To Mr. Salter, Nurseryman, Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, 
for a collection of Irises 

To F. Wigan, Esq., Clare House, East Malling, Kent, for 50 
British Plants 

To Mr, Wood, Nurseryman, Norwood, for 24 variegated plants, 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

To Mr. Bruce, Gardener to B, Miller, Esq,, for Aphelexis 
humilis 

To Mr. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., for Dipladenia cras- 
sinoda 

To Messrs. Rollisson, Nurserymen, for Bishoffia javanica , 

To Mr. Macqueen, Gardener to H. Jonés, Esq., for Lycopodium 
cesium arboreum 

To Mr, Mylam, Gardener to S. Rucker, Esgq., for correct Labels, 
in Class lst 

To Messrs. Pamplin and Son, Nurserymen, 
in Class 2d 

To Mr. Epps, Nurseryman, for correct Labels, in Class 2d 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., for 12 Alpines 

To Mr, Ambrose, Nurseryman, Battersea, for “ Prince Albert,” 
a seedling Pelargonium of 1850 

To Mr, Ayres, Nurseryman, Blackheath, for “ Formosissimum,” 
ditto 

To Mr. Epps, Nurseryman, for a Seedling Heath, “ Erica tri- 
color Eppsii” 4 

To Mr, Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, for Wood’s Hybrid 
Persian Green-fleshed Melon 

To Mr, Bruce, Gardener to B, Miller, Esq., for Butler’s green- 
fleshed Melon 4 

To Mr, Coapman, Gardener to F, B. Glegg, Esq., for a dish of 
black Grapes L 

To Mr. Henderson, Gardener to Sir G. H. Beaumont, Cole- 
orton-hall, for ditto 2 

To Mr. Bragg, Nurseryman, for “Joseph Hunt,” a Seedling 
Pans 

To Mr. eyes, Nurseryman, for a collection of Ranunculi 

To Messrs, Henderson, Nurserymen, for ‘‘ Mrs, Stanley,” a 
Seedling Calceolaria 

To Mr. Dunsford, Market-gardener, Ohingford-green, for a 
dish of Queen Strawberries 

To Mr. Smith, Nurseryman, 
Tnoimitable” 


for correct Labels, in 


Holloway, for 12 Alpines 
sq., for 6 Cape 


Lea-bridge-road, Leyton, 


for correct Labels, 


Hornsey-road, for .Fuchsia 


ANTHONY'S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 


A Correspondent writes as follows :—I have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the superiority of Anthony’s 
Patent Churn. Our dairy-maid generally gets the butter in 
five minutes, never morethan 10, It requires carein admitting 
air through the handle, always removing any cream that may 
Obstruct the opening from within.” 

Original may be seen at the Depot. 
Key and Mircuett’s Depot for Patented and other new and 
useful Inventions, 97, Newgate-street, London, 

AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 

and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRoNIsED by her 
Masesty and Prince ALBextT, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. It is suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of yarious de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c,, and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the ‘more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney. 
Pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr. Maenvs, Pimnico SLaTE Wonks, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London, 
ie Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 

8, 


TO BE SOLD. ae 
(THREE SUPERIOR LARGE PLANTS in good 
condition; viz, A BLOOD ORANGE in full bearing, 
about 25 years old, A CYCAS REVOLUTA, about 30 years 
old, and an AGAVE AMERICANA about 40 years old. The 
above are worthy of notice to those who may be in want of such, 
—Apply to SmirH and Carpno, Seedsmen, Aberdeen. 


STEPHENSON AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
J London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulcurists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to anyrequired degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they'are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, _ These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. u 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, d&c. 


M ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK-CLOTHS, &e. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithfield-bars, London. 


“ The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 

Quite a park-like appearance—a beautifal spot - 

The bandon the lawn, in the spacious marquee, 

This tent for our.dinner, and that for our tea.” 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 

&e., oh most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, &c, 
Tanned Netting, for the protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., 1d. per 
Square yard, or 200 yards for 14s,, or 500 yards tor 30s., or 1000 
yards for 50s, Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the cwt. 
—New Archangel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit ; Par- 
paulings for houses under repair, on hire. Orders andinquiries 
per post immediately attendee to. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 

C FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all eli- 
mates, Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great peal} farm servants, or unpractised persons. 

ice ld. per square foot. 
rOROGGON'S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel. : 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croceon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


} | EW FUCHSIAS, VERBENAS, anv PETUNIAS 
, of Spring 1850, at ag! reduced prices, viz. : 

FUCHSIAS.—Inaccessible, Kossuth, Beauty of Stortford, 
Mrz. W. Taylor, Sir J. Falstaff, Distinctus, Yorkshire Eclipse, 
Beauty of Richmond, Story’s Striata, Unique, Duplex, Mul. 
tiplex, South Devon, Mirabilis, and Ignea. ’ 

VERBENAS,—Mrs, Mills, Desdemona, Masterpiece, Monster, 
Calliope, Lura, Letitia, St. Catherine, Adonis, Gem, Rosea 
Alba, Rosy Morn, Village Maid, Beauty of Eye, Delicata, Mag- 
nificent, Margaret Catchpole, Sunset, and Wonderful. French 
varieties: Adela, Amis, Bajeans, General Brea, Gloire de 
Paris, M. Lequay, Niobe; Pauline, Phaeton, aud Perrier, J 

PETUNIAS.—Queen, Herseeana, Picta, Letitia, Youngii, 
North London, Exquisite, Queen of England, King of Orim- 
sons, Attraction, Gem of the North, and Rose Superb. 

The above Verbenas may be had at 12s. per dozen, or 
six for 7s. 6d, 

MIMULUS.—Criterion and Elegans, 1s. 6d, each. 

All orders will besupplied in strictrotation. Apply to HENRY 
Watton, Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire, 

All orders to be prepaid, and made payable at Burnley, 


ASS ann BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 

CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for 
postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the 
mewest and best plants which can be procured: The stock of 
BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as 
‘well as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of 
whichie also very extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia 
vinns grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- 
mica, &c. 

Persons requiring Plants for beds may depend on 
receiving a supply, strong, and in fine condition, at low 
prices. y 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury. Suffolk. 

THE FUNEBRAL CYPRESS—CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. 

YPEsses: STANDISH anp NOBLE, of the Bag- 

shot Nursery, beg to announce that they are now sending 
out the above magnificent Weeping Evergreen Tree, the hardi- 
mess of which is now proved beyond all doubt; and for par- 
ticulars proudly refer their patrors to the highest authorities, 
viz., Dr. Lindley and Sir W. Hooker—see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 21, 1849, and April 13, 1850; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
for May ; and the Gardeners’ Journal, March 9 and 16 for the 
present year. Strong healthy plants, fit for immediate plant- 
ing, 21s, each.—Bagshot Nursery, Surrey. 


PLANTS OF CABBAGE, SAVOY, KALE, BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER, AND CELERY. 
OHN CATTELL, Sreepsman and NoursEryman, 
Westerham, Kent, begs respectfully to inform the public 
that Plants of his superior true sorts of the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, as usual, to order, on receipt of 
postage stamps or Post-oflice orders, at the undernamed prices, 
basket or mat and package included: 

All the sorts of early Cabbage, Savoy, and Kale, including 
Brussels Sprouts, 4s. 6d. per 1000; ali the sorts of Autumn 
and Spring Broccoli and Red and White Celery, 6s. per 1000; 
Cauliflower, early and late, and Red Cabbage, 9d. per 100; 
Drumhead or Cattle Cabbage, 3s. 6d. p. 100¢.—6d. per 1000 less 
when no mat or package is required. Packages of 1000 and 
‘upwards delivered free of carriage to the Edenbridge Station 
ofthe South-Eastern Railway. 

Seeds of CarTEL1’s superior “‘ Dwarf Barnes,” and his “‘ Dwarf 
Reliance ” Cabbage, may be had in packets, by post, for 12 
penny stamps per packet, the former containing 1 oz., as 
usual, and the latter 3 oz. 


BRESUTIEUL BOUQUETS OF FLOWERS are 
kept perfectly Fresh and Blooming for several days in 
Glasses constructed for the Button-hole, the Hand, or to be 
inserted in any part of a Lady’s Dress or Hair, at 2s per dozen; 
or forwarded by post to any part of Great Britain or Ireland— 
in boxes containing one dozen, 2s. 6d., postage included, on 
Teceipt of stamps to the amount, by Jackson and Townson, 
89, Bishopsgate Within, (opposite St. Helen’s-place), London. 


AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SURREY. 
(GEORGE BAKER begs to inform the Nobility and 
Public his extensive collection of AMERICAN PLANTS 
are now in bloom, and will continue till the end of this month, 
and may be seen gratis, The Nursery is about 6 miles from 
the Staines Station, on the South Western Railway, and 3 from 
Virginia Water, from whence conveyances may be obtained. 
G. Baker isa contributor to the Exhibition in the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park.—June 22. 
___BEE HIVES. 
EORGE NEIGHBOUR anv SON respectfully 
_ announce that they have prepared for this season an ex- 
tensive supply of their various IMPROVED BEE HIVES, 
which are offered to all who are desirous of cultivating that 
pleasing and profitable branch of rural economy—the Honey 
Bee. The collection consists of ‘‘Nutt’s Collateral Hives,” 
**The Single Box Hive,” ‘‘The Amateur Bar Hive,” “The 
Improved Cottage Hive,” &c., from either of which the honey 
may be taken at any time without injury to the Bees, and may 
‘be work ed with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most timid 
and unacevstomed to Bee manipulation. A descriptive paper, 
with drawings and prices, will be forwarded on the receipt of 
two postage stamps,—127, High Holborn, London. 
Agents: Wm. Drury, Castle-street, Liverpool ; Hatt and 
Witson, 50, King-street, Manchester; AusTIN and M‘Aszin, 
168, Trongate, Glasgow. 


MEADOW AND PASTURE GRASS SEEDS, 

( y EORGE GIBBS anp Co. beg to notice their mix- 

tures for laying Land down to Permanent Grass are now 
ready. The general satisfaction they have given for many 
years past, and the present low prices of 32s. per acre, allowing 
2 bushels and 12 bs, to each acre, they trust will ensure a con- 
tinuance of orders. Mixed Seeds for improving old Grass Land 
1s. 3d. per Ib.; fine sorts for forming Lawns, ls. 4d, per lb. 
Their Priced List for the season of Turnips, Mangold Wurzel 
and other Farm Seeds, will be forwarded on application to 26, 
Down-street, Piccadilly, London, ‘4 


€ UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. ; 

_One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 11, 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
Parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas, Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 


GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY FREEMAN, Horuovse Burper and Hor 

WATER APPARATUS Manuractoner, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to solicit the attention of the gentry to his low 
prices for cash. Good substantial-built Greenhouses, fixed com. 
plete, 42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 901. ; 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 
50. ; 124 feet long, 10 feet Wide, 307. A large assortment of 
seg rmorios, seer iecee Melon and Cucumber boxes, 

-lights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c. i i 

the above line, either in wood or iron, ey See 
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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
His Grace tHe Doxe or Deyonsuire, President of the 
Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the Grounds of 
Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the visitors to 
the Society’s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on Sarunpay, 
the 13th Jury. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of 
the Society only, at this office, price 5s.; or at the Garden, in 
the afternoon of the 13th July, at 7s. Gd, each, but then also 
only to orders signed by Fellows of the Society, But respect- 
able strangers, or residents in the country, who will forward 
their addresses in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent- 
street, on or before Thursday, the 11th of July, may obtain 
from that office an authority to procure Tickets on this occa- 
sion. No official orders for Tickets will be issued after that day. 
N.B.—No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day 
of Exhibition. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s -Park.— 

The LAST EXHIBITION this season of Plants, Flowers, 

and Fruit, will take place in the Gardens on WepnespDay, 

July 3. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, only by orders 

from Fellows of the Society, price 5s. each, or on the day of 
Exhibition, 7s. 6d. 


LOUGH PINK ANNUAL SHOW will be held at 
the Star Nursery, on Monpay, Joty1, Prizes will be 
given to Amateurs and Nurserymen for 12 blooms. Certificates 
will be awarded to Seedling Florists’ Flowers.—F lowers to be 
ready for the judges at 1 o’clock, 


HERTFORD ROSE NURSERLS, 
P. FRANCIS’S new and extensive collection of 
e ROSES will be in bloom on and after June the 25th, 
and will continue in flower during the autumnal months, The 
greatest perfection of bloom will be about the firat and second 
week in July, An early inspection of Amateurs, &c., is re- 
spectfully solicited. Cut blooms will also be exhibited at Mr, 
CLARK’s, Seedsman, 25, Bishopsgate-street, duriog the season, 
Ti ains direct to Hertford from Shoreditch Station. 
Hertford Nurseries, June 22. 


ROSES. 

i i LANE awnp SON, Great Berkhampstead, have 

e the honour of informing those who take an interest in 
this beautiful flower, that their Splendid and Extensive Col- 
lection will be in Bloom after the 27th of June. Those who 
wish to inspect the whole should devote six or eight hours at 
the Nurseries, which commence within a few minutes’ walk of 
the Berkhampstead Station of the London and North Western 
Railway. 


NOVELTY, ELEGANCE, AND DURABILITY. 
RESTELL’S PATENT METALLIC ORNA- 
* MENTAL GARDEN and CONSERVATORY LABELS, 
im a variety of patterns; may be written upon freely, are 
flexible, and calculated to last for 20 years. 
To be had of the principal Seedsmen and dealers in Horticul- 
tural Implements, 
Manufactory, 35, High-street, Croydon, Surrey, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpayx, June 24—British Architects .......ececeee 
F - § Medical and Chirurgical 

Tuxspax, a 25 Zoological ......++ Rakets 

Wepnespay, — 26—Koyal Botanic 

THugspay, — 27—Royal Soc. of L 

Farpay, - 28—Philological ...,......0. 


Country SHows.—Tuesday, June 25: Handsworth and Lozells Horticul- 
tural.— Wednesday, June 26: Manchester Botanical and Horticultural. — 
Thursday, June 27: Liverpool Horticultural, and North Wilts Horticultural. 


Ir a man talks of Viretius, or Horatius, or 
Juvenauts, he is set down in Scotland as a Dominie, 
and in England as an ass. Yet the naturalist who 
dares to speak of Clianth and Oncid, instead of 
Clianthus and Oncidium, is regarded as a trouble- 
some innovator; and if he yentures somewhat 
further, and prefers Birthwort to Aristolochia, 
Tangle to Fucus, or Liverwort to Marchantia, he 
may expect to take rank as a scientific Chartist. 
Nevertheless, the very persons who condemn such 
modes of speaking would be the first to exclaim 
against calling Viburnum opulus by any other name 
than Gueldres Rose, or Galanthus nivalis otherwise 
than Snowdrop. 

How is it that the practice of pedantry among 
scholars is admitted on all hands to be an offence 
against good taste, and that the absence of it among 
naturalists is also looked upon as an offence against 
good taste? Why do men thus blow hot and cold 
with the same breath? How is it that scholars who 
understand Greek and Latin, drop those languages 
in English composition, and that naturalists require 
persons who know nothing of such tongues to be 
always making grotesque efforts at talking them. 
This seems to deserve some examination on the part 
of those who think that natural history should be 
made interesting to all classes, and identified with 
their familiar thoughts, a result that will never be 
arrived at so long as the nomenclature of organised 
bodies is a chaos of Greek and Latin compounds, 
whether barbarous or formed upon the soundest 
principles. 

It may be alleged that the practice of adapting 
classical names to the English tongue is not uni- 
versal ; and that, if we have pruned Vireivus and | 
Oviprus down to Virem and Ovip, we have left | 
Cornetius Nepos and Quinrus Curtivs in their 
ancient shape. Why this has happened we know 
not. Possibly because these names are much less 
used in conversation than the others, for Corner 
sounds as well as Virci, and would arise out of an 
application of the same process of curtailment; nor 
do we see why Quintin Curr should be excluded 
from a language which recognises Quintin Dror. 
At any rate, among the best authorities, the practice 
has gone much further than is suspected ; in proof 


of which we have only to refer to the words Cyno- 
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sure, Zephyr, Ethiop, Arcady, employed by Miuton 
and others, or to such names as Cxpnise, Hirronyt, 
ZKsourare, Dian, Camm, and Hyacriner, which are 
familiar to all readers of Spenser. 

Our good’ old Saxon tongue consists mainly of 
words of one or two syllables ; and it: will always 
be found that the purest and best English writers 
shunned long words taken from Greek and Latin. 
The sonorous but corrupt style of some of our great 
authors introduced, indeed, a great change in this 
respect. With them language was— 

i‘ English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin,” 
But scholars happily saw the evil of this, and hence 
the sesquipedalian style has made no progress. Had 
it been otherwise we should by this time, like the 
Germans, have excited the astonishment of the world 
by words extending across a page. Does any one 
imagine that our forefathers would have kept even 
Quercus in their vocabulary, if they had not pos- 
sessed its equivalent in Ac or Oak; undoubtedly 
they would have eut it down to Querk in spite of 
the lawyers. And, in like manner, Fagus would 
have become Fage, or Fege, or Phege; but. they 
seem to have found a substitute in Beech. 

The universal practice of society is to expel tech- 
nical words from familiar language, wherever it is 
possible to do so, A naturalist would be laughed 
at who talked of a Rana temporaria, meaning a frog, 
or of Curruca Luscinia, meaning a nightingale, or of 
Falco fulvus, or Aquila chrysattos, meaning a 
golden eagle. Would anything be more prepos- 
terous than to call Kzens’ Seedling Strawberry, 
Fragaria virginiana, or Sweet Vernal Grass and 
Cocksfoot, Anthoxvanthum odoratum and Dactylis 
glomerata ? It is only necessary to allude to such 
cases to show their extreme absurdity. 

The truth is, that all nations like to speak their 
own language, if they can, and to fashion foreign 
words to the shape of their own organs of speech as 
nearly as they find possible ; and hence we English 
have changed Tairtezors into Tarzor, cinqfeuille 
into cingfoil, and soon. And we cannot but think 
that those who have kept this in view in modifying 
the foreign names current in natural history, have 
acted upon a principle the soundness of which can- 
not be well disputed. It does not, however, follow 
that the principle has heen judiciously applied. On 
the contrary, it must be conceded that an error has 
been committed—that error is translation instead 
of adaptation. A better course would have been 
adaptation to the exclusion of translation. The 
best course is the skilful mixture of the two. 

The objection to translated names consists in this 
—that the naturalist who uses them has to burthen 
his memory with two names instead of one—the 
vernacular and the technical. And this we take to 
be the true and only valid objection to translated 
names, provided the translation is made on correct 
principles. It must we think be admitted that 
Toothtongue is more conformable to the English 
language than Odontoglossum, and Cutridge than 
Acrotemmus. Nor is there anything in such names 
at variance with the usual construction of English 
compounds, Objections to them on such a ground 
are only prejudices. The great fault in Toothtongue 
and Cutridge is—not that they are badly constructed 
words but—that they compel the naturalist to 
recollect them, in addition to Odontoglossum and 
Acrotemnus, which are indispensable. Science re- 
quires a universal nomenclature, suitable to all 
countries, and that must be preserved, in addition 
to any local nomenclature. 

We freely admit the force of this objection, and 
for this reason, but for no other, willingly advise the 
abandonment of further attempts at translated words 
—unless in cases where the English equivalent is in 
general use, as in Birthwort for Aristolochia, or 
Daisy for Bellis, or where the technical word is not 
susceptible of adaptation, We would therefore rest 
content with Dendrobe for Dendrobium, Camarote 
for Camarotis, and Acroteme for Acrofemnus. But 
there is an abundance of cases in which adaptation 
is impracticable. We may legitimately curtail 
Odontoglossum into Odontoglot and Tonopsidium 
into Ionopsid; but what is to be done with names 
like lypoelytrum, Holmshioldia, Luzuriaga or. 
Ormithocephalus ? No art can Anglicise them. They 
must be translated, or changed, or left in thei 
original deformity. This question however need not 
be raised just now, because they are either of rare 
occurrence or confined to technical science. 


We own that this question appears to be one of 
much public interest ; and we shall gladly publish 
any adyerse views with which our correspondents 
may favour us. We shall scarcely be’ suspected of 
writing to embarrass science. Our real purpose is 
to make it easy and popular, and we firmly believe 
that if natural history is not to be locked up in the 
cabinets of virtwose its language must be made 
as familiar as household words. In saying this we 
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believe that we,express the opinion of a vast 
majority of all ‘classes of society ; an opinion in 
which we are the-more confirmed from seeing that 
a large number of adopted words have already esta- 
blished themselves securely in common language 
within these few years. 


1n the fourth volume of the Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society is a remarkable paper by Mr. Guen- 
DINNING on the best season of the year in which To 
TRANSPLANT LARGE Evercreens. In. opposition to 
the usual opinions upon this subject, he selected the 
hottest and driest month of the year. His words 
were these: 

“It would be travelling over a beaten track to 
enter into any general detail respecting the ascent 
and descent of the fluids in plants, and the formation 
and deposition annually of new wood in all ligneous 
vegetation. It will be sufficient for my purpose to 
state that this extension and formation takes place 
chiefly after Midsummer, and principally in ever- 
greens duringautumn, when the young shoots begin 
to attain’ a certain degree of consistency. It is 
during this’ downward tendency of the fluids, and 
when the ‘solar action is in’ some measure on the 
decline, that’ I should seize and conduct with all 
rapidity the operations of transplanting ; and, if this 
is intended to. be conducted extensively, I should 
recommend the end of August as a good time to 
begin, September being the ‘safest month in the 
year ; selecting such plants to commence with as 
have matured their shoots. Another and very im- 
portant reason remains to be stated why autumn is 
to be preferred for undertakings of this kind in pre- 
ference to winter. The force of the sun during 
summer, although now on the decline, has warmed 
the earth to a considerable degree and depth, so 
that the mutilated roots are comparatively situated 
on a gentle bottom-heat, which rapidly promotes 
cicatrisation, and frequently aids the emission of 
young spongelets during the current autumn. 

“ That the season which I have here ventured to 
urge for the performance of the work under consider- 
ation is undeniably theoretically the right period, 
appears beyond all question; and being no mean 
experimentalist in rural embellishment, with plants 
of considerable magnitude, I can attest also that it 
is practically the season to be preferred beyond all 
others. I had occasion to superintend the removal 
of upwards of 2000 trees and shrubs, all evergreen, 
and varying in size from 6 to 40 feet high, during 
one autumn. ‘The trees were prepared as formerly 
described the previous spring, and as the under- 
taking was rather gigantic, the work was begun in 
August and finished with the year. The result was 
of course watched with some interest, and the follow- 
ing summer, when an examination took place, I 
found that those trees which were transplanted 
early in the season indicated little change from their 
removal, but the contrary was the case with those 
which had undergone similar transplantation during 
December. In fact the gradual diminution of the 
motion of the sap, accompanied with. declining 
atmospheric action, which tended, in conjunction 
with the usual autumnal precipitations, to cool and 
saturate the earth, clearly and progressively exhi- 
hited. our comparative success.” 

In alluding to this statement ona former occasion 
we said that some experiments were in progress 
with a.view to testing the soundness of Mr. GiEen- 
DINNING’s advice ; and we now proceed to report the 
result. In ‘September, 1849, the following work 
was done within our own observation. 

1. Some hundred feet of a Holly hedge, about 25 
years old, were transplanted, and although from the 
dryness of the soil, badness of roots, and other causes, 
there was great reason to fear the result, these 
plants are now (June 20, 1850), with a very small 
number of exceptions, safe and growing. 

2. A Holly tree about 12 feet high, forming part 
of the same hedge, which had been left for some 
days with its roots covered by a mat, and was much 
dried, was carried a quarter of a mile and replanted. 
It is now casting its old leaves, and pushing well. 

3. The following plants were also transplanted 
at the same time. ‘Several common Laurels and 
Portugal. Laurels, from 4 to 6 feet high, dug out of 
a shrubbery ; 75 Rhododendrons, 14 Arbor-Vite, 
4to 5 feet high; 16 Laurustinus; 9 Yews, 4to 5 
feet high ; 4 green Hollies of the same size, 2 Cu- 
pressus torulosa, and some other plants. They were 
all taken from the open quarters of a nursery, not 
having been potted; the weather was hot and dry. 
The only casualty among them consists in one Arbor- 
Vite being dead. The\Cypresses were half killed by 
the winter ; and afew of the Yews are making buds 
slowly, but they are beyond all risk of death. 

All that was done in aid of the operation was, to scatter 
superphosphate of lime among the roots of the trans-) 
planted Hollies, to throw mats over the old Laurels, 
for the first three weeks, their shoots drooping under 
the influence of the hof sun and dry air; and to 
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wrap a straw bandage round the stem of the largest 
Holly, in order to keep it a little moist. 

This experiment is, we think, conclusive in favour 
of the advice given by Mr. Grenpinnine ; and thus 
it appears that those who wish to form evergreen 
plantations, in harvest time, may do so not only 
with security, but advantage ; for it is probable that 
much greater loss would have been sustained even 
in November. 


THE MANETTII ROSE—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Some time in the year 1836, or it might be 1837, my 
master, Signor Manetti, then living on the banks of the 
Lago de Como, and in whose garden (Oh ! what a beau- 
tiful climate for gardening) I was growing, took it into 
his head to graft and bud some delicate sorts of Roses 
into my branches, I was s0 foolishly good-natured as 
to suffer them to grow ; aye, even to nurse them into 
a vigour foreign to their nature. Alas, that I should 
find such ingratitude in man ; for my beloved master, 
seeing the effects of my careful nursing, immediately 
cut me to pieces, distributed a great portion of my 
branches among his friends, and the remainder planted 
in his own garden. I felt so strong an attachment to 
him and such lively gratitude, for he was indeed the 
author of my being, that I determined to show him how 
docile and kind I could be. Accordingly I managed to 
put out roots from every shoot, however minute, little 
thinking of the consequences. Guess, then, my aston- 
ishment to find one day in November, a part, a very 
small part, of myself, with those unlucky roots attached, 
packed in a small box, introduced into a large case called 
a bookseller’s parcel,” and sub-directed to a Mr. Rivers, 
living in a small obscure village, so I understood 
it to be, in England. “Alas! my beloved Como,” I 
could not help saying, “must I then leave thee, thy 
sunny skies, thy charming waters, to live in exile in 
that foggy England, in a village with a barbarous name, 
quite unpronounceable to refined and musical ears—a 
name beginning with S and ending with h ; no, it cannot 
be.” Such was my box soliloquy ; the end of all this 
was my safe arrival at Saw— (I cannot write the re- 
mainder), my being unpacked by a regular enthusiast, 
and my transference to a very pleasant locality and 
agreeable soil. The coolness of the climate, in contrast 
with my beloved, but rather too warm, Italy, delighted 
me ; so I determined to enjoy myself by growing as 
fast as I could, even in what they call here the “heats 
of the summer.” Poor creatures, they know not what 
heat is!’ I thought my new master would feel so de- 
lighted with my docility that I should remain unmo- 
lested, but no; the moment he found it out (for, on his 
planting a small piece of me the first season I came into 
his possession, I put forth all the roots I could), he cut 
me absolutely all to pieces. 

My axiom at the outset of life was the well-known 
precept, “ Return good for evil.” I did not forget it ; 
and every cutting rooted, while my ill-tempered neigh- 
bour (Rosa indica grandiflora), who came over in the 
same case, being cut up in the same way, would not put 
forth a root; I thought then he was wiser and better 
than myself, but I now think otherwise, for while I am 
daily making friends all over the world, my companion 
is unpruned, untouched, and despised for his selfishness. 
To pursue my narrative; my English master, taking ad- 
vantage of my docility, propagated me largely, and dis- 
tributed my offspring among his friends with a liberal 
hand. I eannot trouble you with all my adventures, 
for be it understood, although formed into cuttings 
innumerable, my spirit was not divided, my sympathy 
remained intact; I am able, therefore, to tell how that my 
master sent me over asa valuable present to a place 
with a long outlandish name called Berkhampstead, also 
in Hertfordshire. Many places and persons in this 
county are, I believe, very rude and barbarous. My 
new master at this place, Mr. L., did not seem to look 
upon me with a very affectionate eye, and for three or 
four years he insulted me very frequently, and cut me 
to the heart by saying “‘ What occasion have we for any 
new Rose stocks, the Dog-rose is good enough for 
everything. I think, Mr. Manetti, you are a humbug, 
like your Italian fiddlers and_your English master who 
sent you to me are.” Here I lost the remainder of his 
speech ; he has, however, lately atoned for past neglect, 
and has been very attentive and respectful to me. 

My journey to Cheshunt, alas ! has not been attended 
with the like result; my friend Rivers, wishing to make 
every one acquainted with my merits, sent me to his 
neighbour, Mr. P,, some five or six years ago, with a 
very high character. Anxious to support this, I grew 
away with all the vigour I eould muster, for I found 
the soil very rich, cool, and agreeable. My rival, the 
Dog-rose, growing in the same bed, told me, with a 
malicious grin, that “the soil was too good for me.” 
I despised the inuendo, and grew and towered up 
above him, looking down upon him in the autumn with 
the same contempt that my new master, Mr. P., looked 
up to me, for he soon began to find fault, and said that 
I was too sappy, too luxuriant; in faet, good for 
nothing. Now this was really very unjust, and I ex- 
plained to him that I did not want so rich a soil, that I 
should indeed prefer Bagshot-heath, and that if I did 
not find friends at Cheshunt, 1 might be distributed 
among his customers, and perhaps find favour in poor 
light soils. My master, however, seems to have what 
they call in my country “una testa di porco,” avery 
expressive term, and would not listen to my defence. 
Were it wot, therefore, for my old first friend, and some 
new friends at York, I should be in a most neglected 
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state ; but I hope for assistance from you, and in return, 
if you ever wish to bud me, I will not prick your 
fingers. Rosa Manettii. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
i (Continued from p, 373.) 

Tue principal opinions on the causes of rust, blight, 
melume, yellow blight, and carbuncle, may be reduced 
to four. Some attribute them to the mists, which either: 
by their acrid and corrosive humidity, or by the minute 
drops acting on the tender young plants like so many 
lenses, burn, corrode, and disorganise those parts of the: 
plant on which they act. Others, with our Ginanni, 
will have it that these diseases, especially the rust, con- 
sist of a mass of minute insects which eat into the 
plant ; that these insects, under the epidermis of the 
leaves, cause the rust to appear in the form of vesicles, 
and corrode the stalk, if rain does not come to wash 
them away. The most generally received theory, first 
put forward in 1766 by the celebrated Dr. Giovanni 
Targioni-Tozzetti, is, that these diseases consist in the 
vegetation of cryptogamic plants, arising under the 
epidermis of corn; and, according to others, also on 
leaves and fruits of trees: and this has been confirmed 
by the microscopic observations of Fontana, Saussure, 
and more recently of Bauchs, who has published several 
figures of them. Finally, Tessier, in his treatise on the 
diseases of corn, attributes rust to a stoppage of the 
transpiration of the plant, caused by mists, and he re- 
marks that it is precisely the most vigorous plants 
which, from their more copious tranpiration, are the 
most infected by it. 

The opinion of Targioni has been latterly illus- 
trated by several others, but I confess that I cannot 
yet bring myself to adhere to it. Some difficulties 
occur to me in the fact that notwithstanding the micro- 
scopical researches of Bauchs, others see differently, 
also through the microscope. It appears also that he 
was unacquainted with the chemical and microscopical 
investigations of Girod-Chantrans, which have been 
passed over in silence by all those who have written on 
these diseases. Unless his work be treated as a mere 
romance, his arguments ought at least to be refuted ; 
for although some may not be confirmed, there are 
others which appears to deserve paying some attention 
to. Not, however, that I agree with him in seeing 
swarms of insects where others see series of plants, for 
I rather follow Knight in thinking that even in the 
case of aphides they require a morbid predisposition in 
the plant to attack it. 

Another difficulty in the explaining these diseases by 
their being the result of cryptogamic, as it were inter-. 
cutaneous vegetation, is the necessity of having recourse 
to principles which will not so readily be admitted by 
all impartial persons. In the case of the rust, for 
instance, some will have it that it is one plant, some 
that it is two different ones ; and the manner in which 
they explain its appearance is precisely the same as 
that which those adopt who consider it an animal pro- 
duction. It is agreed that the seeds of these plants 
attack the cerealia externally ; and to show how this 
can be, they say they are minute enough to penetrate, 
through the organic pores of the epidermis, establish 
themselves underneath it, and take root in the cellular 
tissue or parenchyma of the plant. Gautieri, on the 
other hand, in a memoir on the means of destroying 
rust in Wheat, gives a totally different explanation of 
its mode of production, though founded also on the 
observations of Bauchs and Carradori, With ail due 
honour to these great men, I confess that they leave 
me still in.doubt, and I have therefore classed all these 
blights amongst diseages of which the cause is not 
determined. 

If to all these opinions it is wished that I should add. 
my own, I should commence by remarking that all 
agree in one point, that is, in the circumstances under 
which rust usually shows itself, I say usually, because 
some exceptions observed have occasioned those doubts 
which prevent me from laying down new hypotheses. 
Fields in low situations are generally the most subject 


to the disease, although in some years elevated spots. 
have been more infected than low ones; 80 also fields. 
well manured or naturally rich have been the most 
affected. The milder or hotter the season the more. 
these blights abound, especially in hot and moist years. 
Fields adjoining irrigated or Rice grounds have most 


rusty plants. In little mountain valleys, much subject 
to fogs, blights abound, The greater the vigour of 
vegetation in the plant, the more it has to fear from. 
them. All this would induce me to lay down that the: 
cryptogamic plants, the minute insects, or the exuda- 
tions, whether dry or not, are rather symptoms of the: 
disease than the disease itself, which is @ result of ex~ 
cessive vigour or over-repletion. And I am the more 
induced to believe it, as 1 have observed that weak trees 
and corn growing in poor soils are less liable to blights 
and rust. It may also be that the transpiration is 
checked by the particles of wet (and for that they need 
not act as lenses but as mere obstacles), and that there 
follows a disorganisation occasioned by the matter of 
transpiration itself, which might easily happen, consider= 
ing that it is chiefly oxygen, and that facilities are thus 
given for the development of extraneous matter, veges 
table, animal, or whatever it may be. 

I regret that I am unable to suggest any means, easy 
of execution, to ward off or to cure these diseases. 
am forced to repeat what has been said from the days 
of Theophrastus to the present time. Many books tell » 
us that when seed beds are exposed to fogs or mizzling ' 
rains, lines of packthread stretched across will preserve _ 
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them from rust. This method is easy to suggest, but 
not so easy to put in practice in fields on a large scale. 
Others propose shaking trees to prevent their fruit being 
affected. If it be the case of a very small orchard or 
garden that may be done, or copious aspersions of water 
may have the same effect, as we know that if when 
rust appears after a fog, heavy rains follow, the plants 
will recover. Bauchs recommends the rooting up all 
young plants of Wheat attacked by rust, conceiving that 
the disease may be contagious. But even where this 
course can be adopted there will always be the objection 
of the mischief occasioned by disturbing the remaining 
plants. The only remedy applicable to grain, if it is 
not yet in ear, is to mow it down so that it may shoot 
up again. I would even advise the mowing down, 
though the ears be already formed, if they be not yet 
or barely feenndated. I have seen Wheat fields, de- 
stroyed by hail and cut down to a third of their height, 
produce fresh ears, although much smaller than the 
previous ones. Care must be taken not to give the 
rusty haulm as food to any animals, as it is very hurtful. 

To preserve trees from blight, or diminish its ravages, 
it appears that the working the ground round them, and 
the so disposing the branches as not to crowd each other, 
may be useful. Above all, I should recommend that 
the ground be well drained, and no stagnant waters al- 
lowed in the vicinity. No dung should be used as 
manure, especially for Wheat, that is not well rotted. I 
know well that, in spite of all precautions, blights will 
attack both grain and fruit trees, but still neglect of 
precautions will very much increase the mischief. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Ir is a truism oft repeated that a garden can afford 
but little enjoyment unless good cultivation and cleanli- 
ness form its chief characteristics. Roses covered with 
aphides, Cabbages spoiled by caterpillars, Gooseberry 
bushes stripped of their foliage by similar means, are 
matters of but too common occurrence. What possible 
enjoyment, then, can be derived from such wretched 
gardening? To reap pleasure, and profit likewise, such 
things must not be permitted to exist ; ordinary atten- 
tion, combined with a little perseverance, will soon over- 
come the ravages of such pests. Much, however, de- 
pends upon the period when the attention I speak of is 
brought to bear upon the enemy. It is useless to lock 
the door when the steed is stolen. The first evidence of 
the presence of our foes ought to put us on the alert. 
_To those accustomed to watch the ravages of cater- 
pillars, and the rapidity with which they destroy the 
leaves of Cabbages or Gooseberries, the necessity of 
early vigilance willbe apparent. In a few hours, in the 
early stage of that evil, by careful picking, one person 
will do as much as ten will when the mischief is per- 
mitted to exist for only a few days; and I question 
much if any of the numerous recipes so confidently re- 
commended are likely to cure the evil s# economically 
or so effectually as hand picking. This is at least a 
Safe and sure remedy. It is prudent too, just when the 
young foliage begins to develope itself, to distribute 
fresh slacked lime every two or three days over the 
soil and close up to the stem of the trees. To some ex- 
tent at least this will check their migratory movements, 
It is true that caterpillars do not consume the fruit, but 
then fruit ripened without leaves, if it swells or ripens 
at all, is tasteless and worthless. 

With respect to the Cabbage tribe, which is subject 
to the attacks of caterpillars, the only remedy yet de- 
vised is hand-picking, and if early and careful attention 
is paid to this, no such thing as tattered leaves will 
exist, In small gardens, where the atmosphere is con- 
fined, insects of all kinds are more abundant, and they 
increase with much greater rafidity than in larger and 
more open situations ; consequently the amateur suffers 
more, and hence the necessity of urgently drawing his 
attention to this matter, and emphatically pointing out 
the mode of suppressing these evils, 

Red spider is another of the enemies which deface 
the foliage of many plants, especially in small gardens, 
and particularly plants against walls with projecting 
copings, or trees trained against houses where the eaves 
prevent either the rains or the dews from reaching the 
foliage. Although this formidable enemy is not quite 
So easily discovered with the naked eye as a caterpillar, 
it is nevertheless a more destructive and more uncon- 
querable opponent. Still, if it is taken in time, it can 
also be subdued, and even expelled. Water and sulphur 
are the only known practical subjugators. If these are 
applied early and sedulously, no red spider can exist 
under their influence. Indeed, where it can be applied 
with impunity, through a powerful syringe or garden 
engine, water alone. will completely subdue this tiny 
pest. Pharo. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 

Joun Hanprorp.—The following is a list of the 
various names and addresses which have been used by 
this man, to whom you have frequently alluded. It 
May be some satisfaction to know that he is safely in 
the gaol at Glasgow, having been committed for trial 
last week on the charge of obtaining goods under false 
pretences from a tradesman in that city. 

Should the names, and the fact of his committal, 
meet the eye of your readers who have executed his 
orders, I should be glad to have particulars of their 
transactions with him, as also the letters they may have 
received from him. Jas. Reay, Secretary to the Guardian 
Society for the Protection of Trade, Commeree-court, 
Lord-street, Liverpool, 


The names and addresses alluded to are—John Hand- 


ford, 15, Norfolk-street, and Warwick-house, Park, 
Liverpool, Ruabon, Wrexham, Lytham near Preston, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, and Bridgewater-street, Salford, 
Manchester ; John W. Handforth, Heath-street, St. 
James, Liverpool ; Robert Warham, Warwick-house, 
Park, Liverpool ; James Warham, Hurst Mills, Ashton- 
under-Lyne; John Wild, Eastham, Ellsmere Port, 
Chester, Preston Brook and Warwick-house, Liverpool; 
Robert Jackson, 15, Norfolk-street, Liverpool ; John 
Roberts, Great Crosby, near Liverpool; John Robin- 
son, Lower Frederick-street, Liverpool ; Henry Soulby 
Melson and Co., Stock Exchange Chambers, Dale-street, 
Liverpool; John Bamford, 30, Gamble-street, Belfast ; 
Joseph Handford, 11, George’s-lane, Belfast ; Charles 
White, Ashton-under-Lyne; John Newton, Bridge- 
water-street, Salford, Manchester ; and Joseph Hand- 
ford, Dudley, Warwickshire. 


Home Correspondence. 

Orchids for the Million.—The prices paid for the 
Orchidaceous plants at Mr. Bateman’s sale, will, I fear, 
in some degree deter the humbler aspirant, but it must 
be recollected that these were many of them very rare, 
and many were fine specimens; and whether it was the 
prestige of Mr. Bateman’s name, or the desire to benefit 
the charitable object of the sale, the plants sold, in most 
instances, at double the price they might have been 
bought for of the nurserymen. The slow growing 
plants, such as the Aerides, Vandas, Saccolabiums, &c., 
will always be dear. They are rare in their own country, 


—/\and make but a few leaves a year; but the demand 


will, even as to these, soon increase the supply. 
Already we have had importations of Barkerias, 
and at the sales at Mr. Stevens’ this year they 
might be bought in lots of 8 or 10 plants for less than 
a small scrap might three months before have been 
purchased. The Phalzenopsis amabilis, so rare, is 
already becoming comparatively common—the demand 
created the supply--and 25 plants (new importations) 
were sold at Stevens’ last week, and I have no doubt 
but that many more will soon arrive. It was only last 
week I received a basket of Orchidaceous plants from 
Rio, and found inside a bill printed in Portuguese and 
English, stating that the sender sold Epiphytes, tuberous 
roots, walking-sticks, bulbs, shrubs, &c., from Minas, 
Petropolis, New Fribergh, the Organ Mountains, 
Tijuco, Gaven, and several other parts of Brazil. 
I do not, therefore, mean to allow the high 
prices of Mr. Bateman’s sale to deter me from 
urging the growing these plants in small cheap houses. 
Those who have any doubt on the question of their 
houses have only to pay a visit to Mr. Rivers, at Saw- 
bridgeworth. There is a good sized house, made of 
boards, glazed, and heated for about 307. and_his son 
has begun a collection of Orchids, and I own I never 
saw any plants better grown ;-and I should state that 
the house was not devoted to the Orchids alone, for up 
the rafters were trained Cucumbers ; and I believe this 
year’s crop has gone near to pay the whole cost of the 
house. Nothing can be more successful and interesting 
than Mr. Rivers’ experiments in building cheap glazed 
sheds; he has several, in which he has planted the 
more delicate Pears (dwarf), Figs, standard Peaches, 
Vines trained to upright stakes, Strawberries, &c., and 
all bearing good crops. I think it is only necessary to 
see the great success of Mr. Rivers in the management 
of these houses, and the economy of their construction, 
to ensure his example being largely followed. Dodman. 

Transmutation of Species—The remarks of Pro- 
fessor Whewell on this subject, quoted in your Paper 
of the 8th inst., are very interesting; but I demur to 
his conclusion, * That species have a real existence in 
nature, and a transmutation from one to another does 
not exist.” Iapprehend that the greyhound and the 
spaniel would now be held to be distinct species, if we 
had not good grounds for believing that they came from 
the same stock. The short-tailed cat of the Isle of 
Man, whose motions strongly resem- 
ble those of the rabbit, is another 
striking instance of a strongly marked 
variety produced under the in- 
fluence of external causes.” It is 
only by facts that the question can be 
settled, and statements have been 
published in your columns relating to 
some of the cereals, which show, if 
they are authentic, that the very trans- 
mutation which Professor Whewell 
denies, has actually taken place. How- 
ever, all I wish to impress is, that it 
does not yet become either side to 
dogmatise. As bearing on this ques- 
tion, I enclose a “sport” (see wood- 
cut), gathered from a yellow Calceo- 
laria named “ Heap’s Defiance.’ It 
is the leading flower on one of the 
side shoots, and the corresponding 
flower of the other shoot is of the 
same anomalous form—I send both. I enclose also the 
true flower. The sport is certainly no improvement on 
the original, but it seems to me sufficiently curious 
C. J. D., Rivington. [It is an example of what is 
called technically a Peloria, that is, of an irregular 
flower recovering its regularity from the operation of 
some unknown cause. | 

Leakage ina Swimming Bath.—It strikes me that 
your correspondent’s bath leaks because (the foundation 
being upon an unequal bearing) one side is constantly 
changing its position, according as external influence 
may predominate ; if s0, the way to remedy the evil is 


to rebuild the whole bath, upon the old quarry, and 
clear of the rock, the water to be conducted from the 
rock to the bath by a wooden leat or trough of sufficient 
length ; this being done the subsidence will be equal, 
and it will have no local tendency to separate. »If this 
is thought too expensive, a trial may be made with 
Dutch terras mortar, which can be procured at Francis 
and Sons, Nine Elms, London ; it has the property of 
vegetating, so as to fill up cracks as they occur. W. 
Thorold, Thorpe Bower, near Norwich. 

Rose Stocks.—Although Mr. Saul is unfortunate in 
being unable by any means to grow the Crimson Bour- 
sault stock successfully, this misfortune cannot entitle 
him to assume that none can succeed where he fails. 
With respect to his description of the Boursault stock, 
I shall only observe that if I were to judge from my 
own stocks of the kind, and the favourable report of it 
by many large growers, instead of from Mr. Saul’s experi- 
ence, I should pronounce his (Mr. Saul’s) opinion of its 
liability to decay to be erroneous, and its tendency to 
throw up suckers somewhat exaggerated ; but believing 
that by some inexplicable accident of soil, cultivation, 
or some undiscoverable cause, Mr. Saul has found 
the stock to be faultful as he describes it, I 
shall pass on to that part of his letter which runs 
thus: “I happen,” says * An Amateur,” “to ‘have 
living proofs in plants of these kinds (many of which 
trees are as many years old as the Manettii stock 
has been known in England).” Mr. Rivers states that 
he received the Manettii stock from Italy some 12 or 
15 years ago. To what extent were Celine and Crimson 
Boursault grown as stocks at that period? Many of 
the Roses named by “ An Amateur” have been intro- 
duced since that time. Had Mr. Saul asserted . that 
neither the stocks nor any of the Roses I named were 
introduced here before the Manettii, then they who be- 
lieved him must have disbelieved me ; but while he 
admits that both of these stocks and some of these Roses 
were cultivated previously to the introduction of 
Manettii, what can there be wonderful in the foregoing 
quotation from “An Amateur?’ In 1846 Mr. Rivers 
writes that the Manettii stock was received by 
him “some eight or ten years since from Como,” 
Why, then, does Mr. Saul go beyond the extreme, and 
mention “15 years,” especially since he must be aware 
that this stock has only been known generally amongst 
us about six or seven years at the utmost ? But the facts 
contained in the paragraph he quotes from “ An Ama- 
teur,” remain untouched. The Roses, amongst which 
is a Goubault on the Boursault, of Mr. Rivers’ growth, 
I mentioned in my former letter, were kept under my 
own charge, and I thus am enabled to declare them in 
no way subject to the evils Mr. Saul attaches to the un- 
fortunate object of his antipathy. Mr. S. has misunder- 
stood my remarks on the Cloth of Gold and Devoniensis. 
My expression meant that the finest Cloth of Gold in 
the kingdom was on the Celine, and the finest Devo- 
niensis on the Boursault. Although Mr. Saul’s failure 
may have been even more lamentable than he describes, 
it cannot weigh against the testimony in favour of the 
Crimson Boursault by our first Rose cultivator, Mr. 
Rivers, and many others. I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring Mr. S. to Mr. Rivers’s instructions for making 
cuttings, as calculated to stay a multitude of the ills 
which Mr. Saul has found to attend his cultivation of 
the Crimson Boursault stock. An Amateur, Bristol. 
The poor Crimson Boursault and Celine stocks have 
been so abused lately by Mr. Saul, that I must really 
endeavour to give them fair play by stating the treat- 
ment proper for them, which does not appear to be 
generally understood. The Crimson Boursault is a 
Rose of remarkable vigour, but the wood is apt to suffer 
in winter from intense cold; it naturally produces 
strong root suckers, but as a stock we overcome these 
disadvantages, and turn this extraordinary vigour to 
account, when we take out all the eyes from the root part 
of the cutting and use it almost as a root stock, by bud- 
ding nearly close to the soil. Mr. Rivers, in his valuable 
“ Guide,” most properly describes the manner in which 
cuttings should be made for stocks, but for the Crimson 
Boursault I think he will agree with me that 7 inches 
is a preferable length toa foot. The cuttings should 
be made from hard twiggy wood—in June, the top of 
the stock immediately above the shoot for budding 
should be carefully headed off with a knife (scizzors 
should on no account be used for this), it then thoroughly 
heals over, and there is no danger from decay. As 
many delicate growing Roses thrive best on the Crimson 
Boursault, while some grow more freely on other stocks, 
we must give in our adhesion to the belief that par- 
ticular Roses have an affinity to particular stocks. 
Having myself introduced the Hybrid Bourbon Celine 
to public notice, I am happy to have received Mr. 
Rivers’s approbation of the superior adaptability of this 
stock to the growth of several varieties. I freely admit 
that the Rosa Manettii is a most valuable stock for 
many, but I consider the Celine possesses an advantage 
in a greater rigidity of growth, with an equal degree of 
vigour and hardihood ; for the Cloth of Gold it is acknow- 
ledged: to be the best stock, and I have found it equally 
well adapted for very many others, delicate as well as 
free growers; there is however one disadvantage, viz., 
it does not strike quite so freely from cuttings in stiff 
soil as Manettii. Henry Curtis, West of England 
Roseries, Moorend, Bristol. 

The Worton Cottage Meetings. — These weekly 
meetings for the examination of seedlings are evidently 
calculated to render good service to the cause of flori- 
culture, and the reports in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
on the merits of the flowers sent there are read in the 
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north with much interest, ‘Ihe notices on new flowers 
in some periodicals are viewed with suspicion, and 
perhaps justly so; but the productions exhibited at 
these meetings are not only seen and reported upon by 
the censors of * Beck’s Florist” alone, but also by those 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle and the “ Midland Florist ;” 
and they are likewise subjected to the inspection and 
serutinising eye of many highly respectable florists who 
attend the meetings—florists who are successful eulti- 
vators of all the best varieties which are to be obtained ; 
and it is this that gives a confidence in the reports, and 
stamps the adjudication of the censors as the “ best 
authority on florists’ flowers ;” for no point either good 
or bad can well escape the critical eye of all the judges, 
The reports in the Gardeners’ Chronicle must enhance 
the value and importance of the meetings considerably, 
as the exhibitors are thus enabled to ascertain every 
week the estimation in which their productions are held, 
instead of having to wait perhaps a month for the 
result ; so that if any of the flowers are wanted for a 
second inspection they have a chance of sending them 
again before the bloom is past, which would not im many 
instances be the case if they had to wait until the issue 
of a monthly periodical. A great boon has unquestion- 
ably been conferred on both the trade and the amateur 
cultivator by the establishment of these meetings, and 
I congratulate Mr. Beck on the success which has 
already attended them, and which I have no doubt will 
soon become more apparent. Zephyrus, Whitby, June 7. 

Spirits of Wine a Remedy for the Sting of a Bee.— 
One of my children, having been stung by a bee, was 
crying most piteously from the pain. After extracting 
the sting, having some spirits of wine at hand, I imme- 
diately rubbed the part with them, and the child ceased 
erying instantaneously. No swelling followed. Have 
any of your readers tried this remedy? 4A Constant 
Reader. 

Adulteration of Soot.—One imposition is no sooner 
exposed than another just as bad is discovered. A 
small sweep in my neighbourhood is carrying on a 
famous trade in adulterated soot, which he sells with a 
large profit to gardeners and farmers. My attention 
was drawn to the subject by a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who has for a long time past observed a 
copper coloured material being frequently unloaded 
from a cart which is drawn into a passage just opposite 
his house. This “copper coloured sawdust cart” 
never stops at the sweep’s door, showing at once that 
something is amiss. I send asample of the material, 
which mixes well with soot, and it would make a famous 
adulterer of guano, but some loam would be required to 
give it weight. Dulwich. [We believe this to be ground 
Valonia, or some such substance. ] 

Birds.—A pair of chaffinches having constructed their 
nest in a Rose-bush that ornamented a verandah in 
front of our windows, in due time introduced to the 
world three finely fledged birds ; these, showing a desire 
(not unnatural) to resist parental authority, and return 
to the nest, the male chaflinch had recourse to castiga- 
tion, by which method he succeeded in reducing his 
offspring to obedience, and drove them forth to seek a 
Subsistence for themselves. Afterwards he returned to 
his labours, and on examining the nest we found that it 
still contained three birds, apparently not long hatched. 
Not far from the chaffinches’ abode, and under the 
eaves of the verandah, a pair of tomtits (Parus czru- 
leus) had at the same time successfully reared and dis- 
posed of their young. A combat now took place between 
the male chaffinch and the male tomtit (the females 
having disappeared); the latter, although so much 
smaller, succeeded in driving his antagonist from the 
nest, and continued to chase him over the garden, heed- 
less of the melancholy cries he uttered, as he flew dis- 
concerted from place to place, with the ready food in 
his mouth. It appeared probable that the young birds 
would starve, whilst the rivals contended for the honour 
of acting a parent’s part. At last, however, they have 
made something like an amicable arrangement. Both 
feed the young, and appear to avoid any encounter at 
the nest ; but when they meet by accident the conflict 
is renewed, the chaffinch takes refuge in flight, and the 
tomtit delights in victory, after which they return again 
to the labours of feeding, which are carried on so inces- 
santly that the voracious young birds now appear as 
likely to die from repletion as they were before from 
Starvation. Is not this a singular infringement of the 
laws of Nature? 4.8. M., Spinfield, Great Marlow, 
Bucks, June 8. 

Plumbago Larpente.—I turned this plant out into 
the border last year, and left it there, little caring 
whether it lived or died ; but I see, as others do, that 
it will stand the winter. C.J. D., Rivington. 

The Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution—Your ob- 
servations in the leading article of the 1st inst., relative 
to this institution, perfectly accord with my own opinion 
on the subject. When’the charity commenced, and for 
several years afterwards, I took a good deal of interest 
in it, and went to some expense in writing to a great 
number of my brother gardeners, in order to induce 
them to become members ; but even in those days my 
hopes were at times blighted ; for nine out of every 10 
of my applications were often ineffective. One said he 
would stop and see how the affair worked before he 
subscribed ; others said at once that they were sure it 
would never answer ; a third stated that he belonged 
to a benefit society ; while a few imagined that being 
hearty aud well cireumstanced they were not likely to 

require any extraneous assistance. In reply to the 
first of these excuses, I said, “how can it be possible 
for an institution to be established or maintained while 
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such a state of things prevail?” To the Jast I stated 
that I trusted I should never require the aid of the 
institution, but that while I lived I hoped to: be enabled 
to subseribe my mite to so good a cause. I need 
hardly state, that in the course of time I did enlist 
many subseribers. I must acknowledge, however, that 
hitherto I have not entirely confined my support at 
elections to those who have been subscribers. When the 
society was in its infaney there were aged, unfortunate, 
afflicted people, of good principle, and really deserving, 
who had it not in their power tosubscribe, even if ever so 
much inelined to do so, but now the Society having been 
established long enough for all to have made a com- 
mencement, in future I shall give my support to those 
only who have been or have become subscribers ; and of 
course, except any very urgent case is brought forward, 
I shall only give my vote to those who have subseribed 
the longest. Iam sure that all my brother gardeners 
who have become subscribers, and not grudgingly, will 
feel a. pleasure in observing afflicted, aged, honest, 
and worthy men and their wives cared for. It will be 
gratifying to know that they are not obliged to go into a 
union, though I consider even the union workhouse a 
grand institution inits way ; at the same time, people of 
industrious habits, who have weathered the storms 
of life, will make any kind of sacrifice before they 
will break up a little home, let it be ever so poverty 
stricken. It is certainly a hard case after a couple 
have weathered the storm until well advanced in years, 
that they should be obliged to break up their little re- 
spected home, and possibly be kept from each other’s 
society for the remainder of their days. I therefore beg 
to solicit the attention of my brother gardeners to your 
remarks made on the Ist inst., and I trust that those 
who may have not yet joined this useful charity, and 
can afford it, will be induced to do so forthwith, and at 
the same time endeavour to make use of their best in- 
fluence to induce others to support so good a cause. 
I have no doubt, also, that many well-behaved, indus- 
trious, well-respected gardeners will have no difficulty 
in inducing their employers to become subscribers. I 
can speak feelingly on this point, for years ago, on re- 
presenting the matter to my present kind-hearted, liberal, 
and respected employer, I was at once desired to com- 
mence a yearly subscription, which has been continued 
ever since, I say again try if “thou cannot do likewise.” 
My best wishes are towardsthe success of the charity, and 
I trust it may ever go on, prosperously, and that those 
who may be induced to become subseribers may never 
require its support ; but as it is natural to suppose that 
cannot always be the case, I trust that its support may 
at all times fall upon the most worthy of its members. 
James Barnes, Bicion Gardens. [It there were vacan- 
cies for all applicants, then we should not urge sub- 
scribers to confine their votes to the greatest sub- 
seribers ; but as only a very small number of elections 
can take place annually, we adhere to our opinion, in 
which we know that all who, like Mr. Barnes, have no 
personal object to attain, must concur.] 

Tropeolum speciosum.—This plant was left in the 
open border all winter, and it is now coming up vigor- 
ously in many places, the tubers having gone deep 
enough to escape the frosts. My garden is 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, but I never mark the ther- 
mometer so low as is given in the lists from Chiswick. 
C.J. D., Rivington. 

Tomtits and Fruit-buds,—\ have much satisfaction 
in being able to clear up the point in question, as to the 
object of tomtits and other birds in pulling off the 
blossoms of Cherry trees. It has been denied that they 
do this to any extent; yet one morning since I last 
wrote I saw the ground beneath one of my trees strewed 
with blossoms, and the birds plucking them off ; and 
stooping down I picked up more than 100 within a 
square yard, not one particle of which appeared to have 
been removed, but they were all squeezed flat. On ex- 
amining the blossoms on the trees at the same time, I 
found that each fully expanded flower contained about 
half a drop of clear honey, of a fine ratifia flavour, filling 
up the angular trough formed between the base of the 
tube of the calyx and the pistil. This honey appears to 
be secreted by the cells or glands at the base of the 
tube ; for when the flowers first open, it is seen in the 
form of very minute dew-like globules, corresponding 
in position to the structure of the cellular tissue. Ina 
short time, however, these globules increase in bulk 
until they touch each other ; they then become confluent, 
and flow down in several channels into the trough above 
described. As no substantial portion of the flower is 
abstracted, I feel confident the birds feed on this 
honey. One may suppose that the old name of 
* nectary ” had reference to its being either a secreting 
organ or a receptacle for this nectar. If the blossoms 
are examined about 24 hours after they are fully 
developed, it will be found that the greater portion 
of this honey has disappeared, and I believe it is partly 
absorbed by the pistil or embryo, for the peculiar high 
flavour of the honey is imparted to it, which is eventu- 
ally found in the kernels of this and most stone fruits ; 
the rest may be evaporated, as the aroma of the 
blossoms is of the same character. I have kept the 
blossoms I picked up for inspection. At the base of the 
tubes of the flowers of the Honeysuckle, there exists 
a thickening of the structure like the surface of a 
tongue, on which the honey globules are secreted, and 
this fluid is produced in such large quantities by 
Fuchsia corallina, that it flows down upon the foliage, 
owing to the pendulous nature of the flowers. Your 
talented correspondent “ Mellarius” states that the 
honey is continually transuding through the pores of 
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plants ; yet my experience, which is only recent, shows 
that the process is only of short duration, and the 
quantity supplied dependent on the sunshine and other 
applianees. #7. J. Graham, Cranford. 

The Temperature of the present Month, June, suffi- 
ciently proves that this climate is not secure from frost 
until the sun has reached the solstice. On Saturday, 
the 16th inst., the temperature in Greenwich-park 
remained nearly the whole day below 50°, a piercing 
wind blowing from the North, with occasional showers 
of rain. The evening and night were cloudless and 
nearly calm, and a standard gelf-registering thermome- 
ter at Hyde-vale fell to 38° ; another instrument placed 
upon a wine-cooler, 2 feet above the surface of the 
ground, registered 294°. Low temperatures occur 
from radiation in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, at 
intervals, in the month of June. On the 8th, in the 
year 1838, it fell to 34°; on the 13th, in 1849, it fell to 
32°. The coldest June on record, for the last 40 years, 
was in 1821, when the mean of the month was 5° below 
its average. The low temperatures of June, being gene- 
rally preceded by storms of thunder and hail, would 
lead one to infer that the cold is a phenomenon of elec- 
tricity—an inference borne out by the sudden forma~ 
tion of the clouds, the peculiar internal motion of their 
dense masses, and the restoration of an equilibrium in 
the atmosphere. The increase of the mean of the 
lowest temperature by night of June, upon January, is 
18.33° ; the increase of the mean of the highest tem- 
perature by day is 28.37°. The mean temperature of 
this month (June), for the last 35 years (for Green- 
wich), is 59.74°. J. Henry Belville, Hyde-vale, Green 
wich, June 17. 

Early Strawberries.—J perceive that Mr. Cuthill 
considers it early to send you this year a basket of his 
Black Prince Strawberry, gathered in the open air at 
Camberwell on the 12th of this month. Were I not 
200 miles from you, as I am by rail, 1 could have sent 
you a basket of another variety gathered on that day in 
the open air, 2° to the northward, where vegetation 
averages at least a fortnight later. Mine were of the 
Aberdeen Beehive, a variety for which I gave a high 
price, and can by nomeansrecommend. But itappears 
to have the good quality of coming in very early, pro- 
bably earlier than any other ; though part of the effect 
is doubtless to be ascribed to my liquid dressing, which 
Isent you some years ago; and which since I have 
used it has prevented my ever failing in a good crop, 
and having it much earlier than my neighbours. It is 
simply a mixture in equal proportions of the four salts 
—the carbonates of soda and potass, and the sulphates 
of soda and magnesia, in the usual quantity of an ounce 
to the gallon. In my ground it has done wonders; but 
I should add that it does not appear to have an equally 
good effect in every soil, some persons having com- 
plained to me that their beds have been injured by 
it. I have now used it for 9 or 10 years with uniform 
success. Ihave Keens’ Seedlings ripe in the open beds 
now (18th), and have had for three or four days. Jota, 
Lincolnshire, June 18. [The Aberdeen Beehive has 
long ago been shown in this ‘Journal to be an old dis— 
carded variety under a new name. The Black Prince 
is}no doubt the earliest of the good varieties. ] : 

The Cuckoo.—Has any one observed the cuckoo7so 
as to be sure of any peculiar change or variety in its 
note? For the last fortnight one keeps near here, and 
even on Sunday it was in my garden. Its note is dis- 
tinctly ciick-ciick-k60, the first two notes in the usual 
tone, the last also. More than 20 persons have heard 
it. It is possible that there may be more than one, but 
I think there is but one. Este, June 18. 

Salting Asparagus Beds.—Thisyear | followedas closely 
as possible the directiops given in your Paper some time 
ago for renewing appafently worn out Asparagus beds. 
My beds are situated on limestone land, but the soil is 
deep and rich. The beds have never beén raised more 
than 18 inches or 2 feet from the level (not being con- 
sidered necessary). They are at least 20 or 21 years 
old, and every year they have been gradually declining, 
but whether from bad management or age I cannot 
determine. About the end of January or beginning of 
February, the weather being tolerably mild for the 
season, I raked the soil off the beds with a small hand- 
rake until i had sufficiently bared them, without hurting 
the plants. I then laid 14 inch or 2 inches of rich 
stable manure over them, and afterwards completed the 
beds with soil from the trenches which had been thrown 
back. Next day I watered with salt and water (refuse 
salt, 2d. per stone), the weather being mild and dry, 
and in wet weather I sprinkled them over with dry 
refuse salt, which the rain most effectually washed in. 
The effect was more expeditious than I had anticipated. 
About the end of March I cut a tolerably good dish 
very much larger and more delicate than I have had 
during the last two years, and on Tuesday, June 4, 
I had cut my eighth dish. They now seem dis- 
posed to run to seed, so I have ceased cutting. The 
beds I have are only 17 feet long by 4 feet broad, but 
they occupy so favourable a situation that they should 
be more productive than they are (with proper manage- 
ment). So far I have followed the plan recommended 
in your Paper, and I am satisfied with it this season. 
Another year must be the decisive one, but eight fine 
dishes this year, and only three poor ones last, seem to 
augur well for the future. John T.Y., Parkhead. _ 

The Potato Disease has again made its appearance In 
Ireland. My attention having been directed to the sub- 
ject by complaints from various parties, I examined 
my crop yesterday, and I find that it is decidedly dis- 
eased. The leaves aré withered and crumpled up, with 
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the leaf stalks blackened, and brown streaks on the 
stem, below ground, to the very bottom ; and as I have 
found. many healthy looking stalks affected below’ the 
surface, I should say that the decomposition of the plant 
proceeds upwards from the: roots, although the poison 
may have been imbibed through the) leaves from the 
atmosphere. The kind I examined was. the Ballygaw- 
ley Pinks, a variety which has hitherto escaped with 
comparative impunity. I have seen some disease in 
another kind called MeMullens. in a particular part 
of my crop, where the field was not so well manured, I 
should say that a fifth is diseased ; where a better kind 
of manure was used, the plants look healthier, and are 
less:diseased, But in a neighbouring field belonging to 
another person, I am certain that a third is affected. 
A,, Lurgan, Armagh, Ireland, June 19. 


Sortettes, 


Horticorturat, June 18.—J. R. Gown, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. F. W. Roberts, Esq., E. 
Hailstone, Esq., W. J. Myers, Esq., W. Cavendish, 
Esq., M.P., C. S. Maria, Esq., and W. R. Sams, Esq,, 
were elected Fellows. The following “notice of altera- 
tion in the bye-laws’’ was read a second time. “The 
Council hereby give notice that they propose to substi- 
tutefor Chapter VI., Article I., of the present bye-laws, 
namely, ‘the admission-fee to be paid by each Fellow 
shall be six guineas,’ the following words, viz.: ‘the 
admission fee to be paid by each Fellow shall be two 
guineas.’” Among subjects of exhibition, Mr. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, sent a plant like Saccolabium Blumei, from 
Bombay, with a curiously formed lip, which looked as 
if its end had been snipped off. Mr: Cuthill, of 
Camberwell, received a Certificate of Merit for well 
ripened examples from the open ground of his Black 
Prince Strawberry, a kind now becoming univer- 
sally cultivated, more especially for early crops. It 
is well flavoured, and very prolific. Specimens of his 
“ornamental metallic garden labels,’ both for hanging 
up.and sticking into the soil, were exhibited by Mr. 
Restell, of High-street, Croydon. These were of various 
shapes, triangular and square ; they ranged from 1s. 6d. 
to 10s. a dozen, according to their sizes, &e. From the 
garden of the Society were the somewhat scarce Cattleya 
granulosa, a variety of Epidendrum asperum, the 
spotted Brassia (B. maculata), Oncidium hastatum, 
Mr. Skinner's large flowered variety of Epidendrum 
cochleatum, two Cape Heaths, two Pimeleas, an Ever- 
lasting ; the pretty New Holland shrubs, Tremandra 
verticillata and Hugelii; Dillwynia rudis, Boronia 
spathulata, a much better plant than was expected ; 
Achimenes Escherii, Kleei, and the dwarf bright-searlet 
A. pyropea ; Phyteuma violeefolia, a nice little hardy 
plant for rockwork; Statice mucronata, and the two 
Californian Abronias umbellata and pulchella, half- 
trailing coast plants, requiring nearly the same treat- 
ment as a Verbena, The latter has more colour than 
umbellata; but in all other respects it is less handsome. 


Linnean, June 18.—The President in the chair. The 
Hon. East India Company presented a collection of 
plants, found chiefly in Assam by the late William 
Griffith, Esq., F.L.S. The President exhibited portions 
of trunks of winter bark trees, from the Straits of 
Magellan, cut down in 1826 by Captain King, R.N., 
affording inseriptions made through the bark by a mid- 
shipman aceompanying the expedition of Captain. Cor- 
doba in 1786, and by a companion of Captain Bougain- 
ville in 1767, the annual rings in the former case dis- 
tinetly corresponding with the interval between the two 
voyages ; and made some observations on the structure 
of the woody vessels of the genus, which he describedas 
closely resembling that of Coniferee, Mr. Adam White 
exhibited some drawings of Rotiferze by Mr. Gosse. 
The Secretary read some observations on the structure 
of the fruit of Punica, by J. Hance, Esq., PH.D. The 
author was of opinion that the carpel of the Pomegranate 
is compound. With regard to the curious structure of 
the cells, he states that the lower ones arise from a 
central row of carpella, the cohering apices of which 
constitute the diaphragm, the ovules springing from the 
two united inner margins of the same carpellary leaf, 
and are consequently directed toward the centre of the 
ovary. The upper cells are formed by an external 
Series of longer carpels alternate with the other, their 
cohering summits constituting the external portion of 
the style, and the ovules are borne on the entire inner 
face of the carpidia, as in Nymphacex, The remain- 
ing portion of Mr. Bollaert’s paper on the botany of the 
Texas was also read by the Secretary. The climate of 
the Texas was described as exceedingly favourable to 
vegetation ; the species of useful trees and plants are 
numerous, and the soil and climate adapted to the cul- 
ture of the Orange, Pine-apple, Vine, Cotton, and 
other plants requiring an equable warm temperature 
throughout the year. 


Microscorrcat, June 13.—Dr. A. Farne, in the chair, 
A paper was read from J.C. Sorby, Esq., on the oc- 
currence of fossil non-gymnospermous wood in the lias 
of Gloucestershire, The author stated that he had 
long had in his possession a piece of fossil wood from 
the lias, when, on recently submitting it to examination 
under the microscope, it exhibited distinct indications 
of the presence of ducts and vessels with imperfect 
spiral fibre. No indications of glandular woody tissue 
Were seen in the specimen examined. Drawings were 
exhibited displaying the structure of the wood, Dr. 


Carpenter observed that annular vessels and duets had 
been found in the Club-mosses and Ferns, although the 
specimens exhibited presented some of the characters 
of an exogenous vegetation. Should its structure turn 
out to be truly that of an Exogen, it would be the 
lowest bed in which these plants had been found. A 
paper was read by Mr. Legg, from Mr. Williamson, of 
Manchester, on the structure and habits of the animals 
belonging to the group Foraminifera, 


Cateponian Horricurturar, May 11.— Shrubby 
Greenhouse Plants—Nurserymen: 1st, Messrs. Dick- 
son and Sons, for Hovea Celsi, Chorozema Lawrence- 
anum, Bossizea linophylla, Platylobium rhombifolium, 
Podolobium staurophyllum, and Azalea vandesiana, 
Practical gardeners: Ist, Mr. Reid, gr. to Professor 
Syme, for Tetratheca verticillata, Chorozema Law- 
renceanum, Azalea lateritia grandiflora, A. Gledstanesi, 
Epacris miniata, and Pimelea Hendersoni; 2d, Mr. 
Sleigh, gr. to the Lord Advocate, for Eutaxia myrtifolia, 
Pimelea Hendersoni, Epacris miniata, and Azaleas 
exquisita, splendens, and Cupid ; 3d, Mr. Cameron, gr. 
to S. Hay, Esq., for Pimelea spectabilis, &e, Rhodo- 
dendrons : Ist, Mr. Rooney, gr. to Professor Dunbar, 
for R. fragrans and Cunningham’s hybrid. Stove 
Plants (Orchids and Cacti excluded) : 1st, Mr. Ritchie, 
gr. to W. M. Innes, Esq., for Gesnera splendens, Be- 
gonia coccinea, and Balsamina latifolia. Perennial Tro- 
pzeolum: Ist, Mr. Douglas, gr. to H. Craigie, Esq., for 
T. tricolorum, trained upon a balloon-shaped trellis ; 
2d, Mr. Reid, for the same sort, trained on a pyramidal 
trellis, Cacti: Ist, Mr. Pender, gr. to D. Anderson, 
Esq., for Epiphyllum glaucescens and E. Hitehinii ; 2d, 
Mr. Cossar, gr. to Lady Hay, for Epiphyllum spe- 
ciosum and Conway’s Giant Cactus. Tropical Orchids: 
Ist, Mr. Thomson, gr. to Dr. Neill, for Trichopilia 
tortilis, bearing 18 expanded flowers, and Calanthe ve- 
ratrifolia. Auriculas: lst, Mr. Forrester, for Ne plus 
Ultra, Fletcher’s Mary Ann, Syke’s Complete, Lord 
Brougham, General Morello, and Thomson’s Revenge ; 
2d, Mr. Grieve, for Stritche’s Alexander, Harrison’s 
William Pitt, Eclipse, Smith’s Waterloo, Ringleader, 
and Stritche’s King. Broccoli: 1st, Mr. Gordon, gr. 
to J. H. Mackenzie, Esq., for Macdougall’s Late 
White ; 2d, Mr. Addison, Gosford, for a variety named 
Blackey’s. Spring Cabbages: Ist, Mr. Laxzder, for 
M‘Ewan’s Cabbage. Salads: Ist, Mr. Pender, for 
Radishes three sorts, Cresses four sorts, a brace of 
Cucumbers, Lettuces, and young Onions ; 2d, Mr. An- 
derson, gr., Oxenford Castle, for Radishes, Endive, Corn 
Salad, Cucumber, Beet, Chicory, and Lettuce. Cine- 
rarias, in 8-inch pots: Ist, Mr. Henderson, gr. to C, 
K. Sivewright, Esq., for Bessy, Carlotta Grisi, Eleanor, 
Nymph, Delight, and Newington Beauty; 2d, Mr. 
Ritchie, for Adela Villiers, Cerito, Flora Maclvor, 
Delight, Climax, and Pauline. Messrs. Dickson and 
Co. sent greenhouse plants, and a basket of Alpines, 
Messrs. Dickson and Sons, Exotic plants, including 
Mimulus sibiricus, Gloxinia grandis, &c. Greenhouse 
plants from Mr. Carstairs, consisted of Geraniums, 
Heaths, Rhododendrons, Cinerarias, and Epacrises ; 
also a Giant Asparagus. Mr. Stark exhibited Cheiran- 
thus Marshallianus, &c. Messrs. Downie and Laird 
two boxes of Cinerarias and Pansies. Mr. Methven 
contributed hybrid Rhododendrons ; and Mr. Mackin. 
tosh two plants of Pimelea spectabilis. From Messrs. 
Ballantyne were herbaceous plants and cut Tulips, 
together with the Rose Géant des Batailles, Lady Hay 
sent Azaleas Lateritia superba, Gledstanesi, Fulgens, 
&e. Professor Dunbar, Camellia blooms and Rhodo- 
dendron Dunbarianum. ‘The Society’s silver medal 
was voted to I, Anderson, Esq., for Rhododendron 
Gibsonii, and he also exhibited cinnamomeum, Nemo- 
phila maculata, Aquilegia nepalensis, and a Conifer. 
Dr. Neill sent the Myrtle-leaved Orange, Alpine plants, 
including Polemonium pulcherrimum, Saxifraga erosa, 
Knappia agrostidea, Androsaece septentrionalis, &c. 
Professor Syme, Pentstemon Cobcea, Nemophila macu 
lata, Kennedya inophylla floribunda, and Oranges; also 
four pots of Keens’ Seedling Strawberry. Messrs. 
Dickson and Turnbull exhibited a scarlet Rhododen- 
dron, raised from Himalayan seeds ; and C. Cobbold, 
Esq., sent Aotus gracillima. A certificate of merit was 
granted to Mr. Baxter, Riccarton, for a fine display of 
Seedling Border Auriculas. Mr, Pender showed flower- 
ing plants of Echinoeactus concinnus, with other Cacti, 
and 12’ pots of forced Strawberries, including Keens’ 
Seedling, British Queen, Grove-end Scarlet, and Bee- 
hive. Mr. Stirling sent several rare Alpines, with 
flowering plants of Primula Stewartii, and Houstonia 
coerulea. 


Royat SoutH Lonpon FioricutturaL, June 19.— 
A few Orchids, several nice collections of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, and some well cultivated Cape 
Heaths were produced. A whole tent was filled with 
Pelargoniums, admirably bloomed. Roses in pots were 
furnished| by Mr. Francis, and there were also) one or 
two stands of cut Roses. Among the latter we re- 
marked Mrs, Bosanquet, Proserpine, Archduke Charies, 
Gigantique, Augustine Mouchelet, Elise Sauvage, De- 
voniensis, Niphétos, &c., shown as new Roses! and as 
such they received a prize! Pinks were scarce -and 
* out of character.” It was too earlyfor them. There 
were in all, three stands of 24 blooms and three of 12 
blooms. In the Nurserymen’s Class, Messrs. Norman, 
of Woolwich, obtained the first prize for Lady Dart- 
mouth, Musqueteer, Harriet, Smith’s Goliah, Young’s 
Lady Mildmay, Willmer’s Princess Royal, Hilyer’s 
Goliah, Elridge’s No. 10; Smith’s Diana, Garrett's 


Alpha, Willmer’s Surplus, Hodges’ Melona, Henbrey’s 
Rubens, Young’s Winchester Rival, White’s Wardenand 
Duchess of Kent, Omega, Hlridge’s Pickwick, Hodges? 
Gem, Coster’s Altred Morrison, King of Purples, Will. 
mer’s Laura, Giddy’s Jenny Lind, and Reed’s Mary. 
anne.—Among Amateurs, the first prize was won by 
J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway. His stand contained 
Benjamin, Winchester Rival, Morning Star, Rubens, 
Mrs. Herbert, Laura, Melona, King of Purples, Black. 
heath Rival, Jenny Lind, Joseph Sturge, and Duchess 
of Kent. There were no less than 14 stands of Ra- 
nunculuses, most of them beautiful productions, 
Among Nurserymen, Mr. Tyso, of Wallingford, was first, 
with Festus, Mrs. Neilson, Sabine, Demosthenes, Eliacine, 
Coronation, Amasis, William Penn, Melange, Kilgour’s 
Queen, Naxara, and Village Maid, &e—Mr. Franklin 
was second with Nomius, Rob Roy, Prince Albert, Dr. 
Franklin, Lord John Russell, Apollo, Mrs. Wyse, 
Veriatt, Princess Royal, Marshal. Soult, Elizabeth, 
Burns, Nonpareil, Eliza, Annette, Atlas, Charlotte, and 
Dr. Gardiner. Mr. Hook was third with Parody, Tri- 
umphant, Dolphin, Alice Maude, Marshal Soult, 
Beauty of Suffolk, Rhododendron, Amaryllis, Princess, 
Mary Queen of Scotts, Milo, Wonder, Catherine, Vil- 
lage Maid, Clarissa, Alexander, Albemarle, and Duchess 
of Leeds.—In the Amateurs’ Class, Mr. Airzee was 
first with Victory, Claudine, Bijou, President, Jenny 
Lind, Ferdinand, Herald, Theresa, Jane, Ariel, Miranda, 
and Britannia, all seedlings of his own, except Herald, 
which is Lightbody’s. In a box of 24 Verbenas from 
Mr. Smith, of Hornsey, we observed the beautiful 
varieties Robinson’s Defiance, and St. Margaret. Some 
Pansies were shown, but they were not in good con- 
dition. The seedling Pelargonium-fund exhibition 
took place on this occasion, The prizes awarded 
were, equal second prizes for Mr. Foster’s Gipsy 
Rival and Mr. Hoyle’s Ajax (the former very much 
like Gipsy Bride), and equal third prizes to Mr. 
Beck’s Incomparable and Mr. Hoyle’s Ocellatum. Mr. 
Bates received a certificate for a pretty bedding variety 
in the way of luceum roseum, called Hydrangizeflorum. 
It was dwarf, and apparently a free bloomer.—First 
Class Certificates were also awarded to the following 
productions: Verbena Lady of the Lake, and Petunia 
Attraction, from Mr. Young ; fancy Pelargonium, For- 
mosissimum, from Mr. Ayres; ditto, Ada, from Mr. 
Ambrose ; Antirrhinum, Diana, from J. Wooler, Esq. 5 
ditto, Virgin Queen, from Mr. Pawsey ; and an extra 
prize was given to Mr. Layton, of Hammersmith, for 
Caleeolarias. } 


Garden Memoranda. 

Messrs. Rotutsson’s Nursery, Toorinc.—This esta- 
blishment has long been celebrated for its excellent 
collection of Cape Heaths. Most of the species are 
now in full bloom in the open air, under a temporary 
canvas covering, and to admirers of this charming 
tribe of plants, a sight of them forms an exquisite treat. 
Among them we remarked a beautiful variety of ven- 
tricosa called v. magnifica, a seedling, we believe, of Mr. 
Storey’s. Itis something in the way of v. breviflora, 
but a very great improvement on that variety, both in 
size and colour. In a frame were some exceedingly 
dwarf seedlings, obtained chiefly between E. v. 
coccinea minor and E. Parmentieri. In the exten- 
sive collection of Orchids here some good speci« 
mens were in flower. They consisted of Den- 
drebium moschatum, Aerides odoratum, Huntleya 
violacea, with seven flowers; Oncidium divaricatunt 
and others ; and at one end of the house we noticed am 
apparent variety of the singularly formed Javanese 
Bolbophyllum Lobbii, with creamy yellow blossoms. 
In addition to the Orchids, this house also contained a 
nice group of Pitcher plants, among which N. distilla= 


;toria, Rafflesiana, and others, were covered with 


pitchers. The new Californian Ceanothes—dentatus, 
papillosus, and rigidus, have wintered safely, on a south 
west wall here, where the old Ceanothus azureus has 
been considerably injured. They are now in flower, and 
beautiful wall shrubs they make, their bright blue 
blossoms having a lively and cheerful appearance. Mr. 
Fortune’s Berberis and Pavetta japonica have also 
wintered out of doors without any protection. Amongst 
novelties we remarked Auschynanthus candicans, several 
species of Rogiera, Capanea grandiflora, a plant from 
which much is expected ; a new Siphocampylus called 
reticnlatus, an Allamanda, and a white variety of Cam- 
panula nobilis, The shelves of a span-roofed house 
were entirely occupied with small plants of the beautiful 
Rhododendron javanieum, raised from imported seeds, 
and Messrs. Rollisson have some thousands of young 
plants, just coming through the soil, of the wondrous 
Sikkim’ Himalayan Rhododendrons, whieh in a few 
years are expected to enhance so much the ap- 
pearance of our American gardens. Sown in gentle 
heat on the surface of fine sandy peat, and left 
uncovered, except by a piece of paper supported 
on the labels about an inch above the pots, they 
germinate as freely as Grass seeds. When large 
enough to handle, they are transplanted into 3-inch 
pots, and afterwards transferred toa colder situation ta 
harden ; if “ worked” on R. eatawbiense, which makes 
the best stock for Rhododendrons, we may expect to 
see their flowers about three years from this time. The 
Ceylon Rhododendron (R. Rollissonii) has been found 
to stand the winter here in the open border, but it 
has not yet flowered ; it is known to blossom beauti- 


fuily in the open air in Cornwall. The Cinnamon 
Rhododendron has also resisted the frost. Mr. Lod- 
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diges’ Rhododendron robustum occupied a bed in 
the centre of the nursery, where it has blossomed 
in a very dwarf state. Its flowers are like those 
of the campanulate Rhododendron, except that they are 
more tinged with violet. .In another part of the grounds 
was a Rhododendron named fastuosum, a pretty, hardy, 
semi-double variety, which remains long in. bloom ; 
also the Nepaul Andromeda formosa, which is hardy ; 
Dielytra spectabilis, and a pretty variety of Arbutus, an 
improvement on A. hybrida. Large Magnolias, 25 
years of age, on a west wall, have not flowered well 
this year, on account of the long severe spring, which 
has. considerably impaired the beauty of many of our 
hardy plants, even in the most favoured localities. This 
nursery is about 4 acres in extent, well sheltered by 
high walls, and contains extensive ranges of glass 
houses and pits. In- addition to’ the home nursery, 
there are 20 acres elsewhere, covered with fruit trees, 
shrubs, &c.,and 6 acres with hardy Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, and American plants, which are now blooming 


in perfection, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

As the daylight and sunshine have now arrived at 
their climax for this season, stove plants which are in a 
growing state should be supplied with the maximum 
amount of heat and moisture, that they may the sooner 
complete their growth, and have a longer period to 
ripen it in. Water should be freely and frequently 
sprinkled on every evaporating surface, with a view to 
counteract the drying effects of the abundant ventilation 
80 indispensable in hot weather. Houses which are not 
so situated as to receive the first rays of the morning 
sun should be assisted with fire heat, if necessary, early 
in the day, that the plants may enjoy the benefit of a 
high temperature in conjunction with the strong day- 
light of these summer mornings. Incessant exertions 
must be made to keep insects in check, particularly red 
spider ; syringing, and washing the walls and hot-water 
pipes with lime and sulphur, will have the desired effect 
if the means are perseveringly used. The flowering 
season of many plants may be retarded by pinching off 
the earliest flowers, thereby husbanding their strength 
and inducing them to make a longer season of growth ; 
the latter object may be assisted by means of liquid 
manure. Forcing pits should now be actively employed 
in forwarding Achimenes, Gloxinias, Balsams, Cocks- 
combs, Globe Amaranths, and other plants for immediate 
and autumnal display. Shading and ventilation must 
now be attended to with watchful anxiety, taking care 
however not to habituate the plants to an excess of the 
former, as it is only necessary in strong sunshine, 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries.—When the bottom heat is declining, it 
may be recruited by surfacing the beds with a few inches 
of new tan ; as, independently of its own fermentative 
power, it absorbs a considerable quantity of heat from 
the sun, and attracts the roots to the surface, where 
they revel amongst the new material, In addition to 
these advantages, it checks evaporation, economises 
labour in watering, and keeps the roots in a more 
equable state of moisture during hot weather. The 
syringe must be freely used every fine afternoon, and 
the pits shut close for an hour or two, to compensate 
the plants for the loss by evaporation during the day. 
Vineries.—Let the late Vines be supplied with a suffi- 
cient amount of heat and moisture to keep them grow- 
ing at a healthy rate; and do not be fearful of the 
Grapes ripening too early, as, by the retarding process, 
nothing is gained except ill-flavoured, badly-coloured 
berries. Grapes intended to be kept through the winter 
should be perfectly ripe by the middle of September ; 
and as it is important to the flavour that the ripening 

process should be gradual, let them be grown briskly 
till they are beginning to change colour, and then by 
giving plenty of air, accompanied by heat, they will 
ripen thoroughly, and hang long upon the Vines without 
shrivelling.. PracH-House.—Continue to keep insects 
in check, using the syringe freely to keep down the red 
spider, and tobacco smoke to destroy thrips. The 
foliage must be kept healthy, to ensure success in the 
crops of this and future seasons. Should mildew make 
its appearance in the late house, dust the plants with 
sulphur immediately. Mzrtons —Keep up the top tem- 
perature, and a bottom heat of 85°, and a moderately 
moist atmosphere to the successional plants, and give 
occasional waterings. Those plants which are ripening 
their crops will require less water and a drier atmo- 
sphere. If it be desired to obtain another crop from 
them, care must be taked that the soil does not become 
too dry ; water should be given to the lower part of the 
soil, by making holes with a tin tube. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

The most pressing work at present is that of keeping 
the place in order. A little pains taken with the walks 
at this season will be amply repaid by the air of com- 
fort and pleasure which well-kept walks give to any 
place. The old surface should be loosened a little with 
a sharp rake, and then receive a slight sprinkling of 
fresh clean gravel ; the best time. for the operation is 
when they are ina medium state between wet and dry, 
as the roller is then more effective in restoring the hard 
smooth surface than when the gravel is too dry. In 
connection with the repairs of, the walks, any irregu- 
larities in the edges should, be put right; and the 
edgings, whether of Grass or Box, or other evergreen, 
should be repaired and clipped. This is the best time 
of all to clip evergreen hedges or edgings, as they have 


time to make and mature a new growth, while the season 
is far enough advanced to prevent their growing very 
materially out of shape. Watch the different annuals 
as they/ come into’ flower, and mark those varieties 
whose superior habit of growth, size of flower, or bril- 
liancy of colour, make it desirable to procure seed from 
them ; and that these good qualities may be perpetuated 
in their progeny, destroy inferior ones as soon as they 
expand their first flower. 
HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

The stopping, thinning, and training of the young 
Peach and Nectarine, shoots. must receive the most 
careful and judicious attention, in order to secure an 
adequate supply of well ripened fruitful wood of mode- 
rate strength. Continue to stop any exuberant shoots, 
not only on account of the useleseness of the wood they 
produce, but also that they may not, by monopolising 
the sap, deprive the fruit of its necessary sustenance. 
Gross shoots stopped, according to directions given in 
former Calendars, will have produced, several laterals, 
of which one or two of the most convenient should be 
selected for laying in, and the rest removed. The 
stronger of the more moderate-sized shoots should also 
be stopped, at lengths varying from 12 to 18 inches, 
according to their strength, and the weaker shoots at 
from 8 to 12 inches; this stopping will cause many 
laterals to be produced, but of these one only should be 
allowed to grow at or near the point of each shoot, with 
a view to maintain a healthy activity at the roots, and 
to secure an escape for any superabundant sap. This 
practice is always beneficial, and in late cold localities 
particularly so, by causing the energy of the plant to be 
early directed to the maturing of the wood, and the 
formation of fruit buds for another season. When 
shoots are permitted to go on unchecked, they form little 
except leaf buds, and the trees appear crowded, as if 
there were too many shoots, when the fault lies in their 
being allowed to grow too long.. The most important 
point is to allow no more to remain than will be required 
to fill up the portion of wall allotted to each tree. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Successions of the Brassica family may be planted 
upon land which has already been cleared of its former 
occupants, or intermediately amongst other crops which 
will shortly be removed, provided that the ground had 
been well manured previous to the existing crop being 
planted. The last sowing of Peas should now be made, 
selecting dwarf ‘varieties, which come earliest into 
bearing, are of ‘a hardy constitution, and not liable to 
mildew. ° Sow Cabbage for Coleworts, Endive for main 
crop, and make the usual sowings of Radishes, Turnips, 
Lettuces, Chervil, &c, . Attention should be paid to the 
earthing up of Potatoes, using“ the three-pronged hack 
instead of the sharp draw hoe, which it is a common 
practice to use, although it is liable to cut off the young 
strings which lie near the surface of the ground. The 
soil for earthing should be drawn from the centre of 
the space between the ridges.’ The earliest crop of 
Celery now requires partially earthing up. As this crop 
is for immediate use, it should be earthed up by 
degrees as it requires it. Carrots, Parsnips, &c., should 
be thinned, as the perfection of such plants greatly 
depends on the space allotted to them individually. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Dantias.— Every means must now be taken to 
encourage their growth ; mulch the surface of the soil 
with rotten manure, afterwards give an abundant supply 
of weak liquid manure. Place the main supports with- 
out delay, to which the young plants may be fastened. 
Begin to entrap snails &c., prevention at all times 
being better than cure. Roots of Dandelions will be 
found an excellent decoy, these should be examined 
early every morning. Earwigs may be caught, by small 
bundles of sticks being reared against a hedge or 
paling, or lying on the ground. These destructive 
insects, if in the neighbourhood, will resort to them in 
great numbers. Tvuirs.—Offsets will generally be 
ready to take up, before the main bed ; it often happens 
that they throw their bulb deep into the soil, therefore 
great care must be taken in raising them, or the trowel 
or small spade may cut them in two. They must be 
carefully dried in the shade. We have known a 
valuable collection of bulbs seriously injured by 
exposure to the direct rays of thesun. Pinxs.—Strike 
cuttings or pipings ; these root readily in light compost, 
prepared from thoroughly decomposed leaves and sand. 
The bed should be ‘made in the shade, and the pipings 
watered, to settle the soil about them, but allowed to get 
thoroughly dry before the glasses are placed over them. 
CaRNATIONS must be carefully tended ; see that no liga- 
tures are too tight, or that the plants get not too dry. 
Destroy aphis as previously advised. 

State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending June 20, 1950, 

ag observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPEBRATUBR. 


BanoMBTER. 

Of the Air. Ofthe Earth 
June. ee: cas 
.| Min. | Mean 1 foot|2 feet 
Friday.. 14 
Satur... 15 
Sunday . 16 
Monday 17 
Tues. ., 18 
Wed. ,.19 
Thurs,...20 


29.742 
29.859 
30.041" 
30.144 
30.290 
30.37 

30.278 


30.103 69.1 | 40.4 | 54.7 | 57.7 


14—Uniformly overcast; rain; overcast; showery. 
15—Densely overcast and cold; rain; clear and frosty at night. 
16—Clear; cloudy; very fine; cloudy; cold at night. 

17—Fine; cloudy and very fine; clear; cold. 

18—Cloudless; very dry air; low white clouds; clear, 
19—Fine ; hot and dry ; cloudy. and very fine. 

20—Fine; very fine throughout, 


Mean temperature of the week, 64 deg. below the average, 


-enp | Moon’s Age. 


Sour 


Average... 29.973 57.3 


June 


CHRONICLE. 


[JunE 22, 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending June 29, 1850, 


June. 


Sunday 23 
Mon, 24 
Tues 25 
Wed. 26 
Thurs, 27 . 
Friday 28 2. 
Satur. 29| 73. 


The highest temperature during the above perlod occurred on t 
1826—therm, 93 deg.; and the lowest on 26th, 1825—therm.37 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

ANACHARIS ALSINASTRUM : M D. Can: any correspondeat 
oblige her by saying if the above plant may be rooted in a 
fish bowl with Valisneria spiralis ? or whether the growth of 
the one plant would be injured by the other ? 

Back Nompers: Full price will be given for Nos, 46 and 47 
for 1848, and for No. 49 for 1849, . 

Bees: JC states that the consumption of honey having been 
much greater in his district (Boston, near Tadcaster, York- 
shire) during the winter than was ever known, namely, frome 
15 lbs. to 251bs,, he, as well as many others, nex/eovee (through. 
the idea that they would have plenty) to feed; the con- 
sequence was, that most of the bees in’ one’ hive perished. 
The queen left the hive, leaving about 500 bees in, and am 
entire cessation from labour was the result. ~ On the third 
day they began working again, and in the course of a fort- 
night another queen made her appearance; but there was no 
activity in the hive. He saw the queen leave the hive several 
times, fly out of sight, and then return to the hive. Fancying 
she was a young queen, and not fertilised, last Thursday he 
caught a drone belonging to another hive, and put it to the 
hive where she was, and to-day (June 18) they are labouring 
(as far as the number of bees will permit) with great activity. 
How had he best proceed?, Perhaps some correspondent 
will favour him with information on the subject.—K K K. 
Your hive is too small for your swarm, That is all.—# B, 
There are various modes of weighing hives of bees... The 
most common way is to lift the hive and its board (after 
closing the entrance with a piece of cotton wool slightly 
pushed in) on to a cloth, tying the four cornérs together, 
passing the hooks of a steelyard under the knot, and weighing 
as a truss of hay, and then deducting the supposed weight of 
the hive and the board. But to ascertain the actual increase 
or decrease of weight in a given time, it is necessary that the 
weight of the hive, board, &c., be taken separately,’ and 
marked on each article previous to their having been used, 
or the gross weight taken before commencing the experi- 
ment. A pair of patent scales, with a flat plate of 12 or 14 
inches square on one side, are perhaps the most handy. Care 
should be taken to load the weight-pan nearly to the weight 
of the hive, é&sc., before placing the hive on the other side, to 
prevent any jarring to the hive, and also by balancing the 
scales with the finger till the exact weights are in the 
scale. Y, : ¥ 

BoranicaL Recister: K L M. The plants illustrated in the 
following plates are—304, Cactus speciosus; 369, Diosma 
hirta ; 402, Leucadendron corymbosum ; 570, Philadelphus 
grandiflorus ; 615, Amaryllis revoluta ; and, 754, Curculigo 
latifolia, 4 

Devurzia: C Bundy. The discovery you have made is an old 
one, The little disks are hairs of a peculiar kind; such 
structures are very common. 

Fizperts: Diss. You have certainly not got the purple-leaved 
Filbert ; the paleness of the leaf renders it doubtful whether . 
you have even the red-skinued Filbert.|| 4 

Guass: Jota. 1, yes; 2, yes; they are very respectable people. 

GREEN CENTRE IN Roses: W D. It is not unlikely to have 
been the sudden changes in the weather that have produced 
this evil in your case ; but any sudden change whatever will 
effect the disturbance, and some varieties are more liable to 
it than others. Read the remarks on the subject’at p. 171 
of our volume for 1847. f 

Hemp: FR. We suppose the ‘Nettle Hemp” to be Urtica 
cannabina, acommon North American plant. If so, it will 
be found, we fear, that the fibre, though strong, 1s not 
durable. i ; 

Monstrous Prom: FD. Itis acurious thing. A woodcut of 
it is in preparation; when published you will hear our 
opinion of it. 5 : 

Names of Puantrs: Juvenis. 1, Rhinanthus Crista-galli; 2, 
Polygala vulgaris ; 3, Orchis maculata ; 4, Ophioglossum vul- 
gatum. Bentall’s botanical paper is what we use.—P Q. As 
what gardeners call Cinerarias are Senecios, it is probable 
that what you saw called a Cineraria was really one.—@ H. 
Apparently a bit of Spirea sorbifolia,—J Rogers. We are 
unacquainted with the plant, and do not find the name in 
books. Would you be good enough to send a fair specimen 
in flower. ad 

Pears: Londonderry. Neither 


Hacon’s Incomparable nor 
Knight’s Monarch is considered longer in bearing than the 


enerality of Pears. Better root-prune your trees.|| 

ROAGRE te Trish Sub. We shontd, MHpeie off the tops of the 
stones and regravel; but floods will again reduce it to its 
present state, unless you can make a watercourse to take 
them off, Cannot you form a loose open edge to the road on 
each side, lower than the level of the crowa, with fragments 
of stone and coarse gravel, through which the water will 
soak off2 Or cannot you drive channels obliquely into the 
sides of the banks? It is difficult to say what you can do, 
without inspecting the place? A clever jand-drainer would 
tell you at once, if you have such a man at hand. 

Roses: A Subscriber. The leaves contain no explanation of the 
cause of their rolling back. They seem healthy and free 
from insects. Perhaps the appearance is caused by cold.— 
Enquirer. You had better allow the shoots to which you 
allude to grow on until you remove them from their parent 
trees in autumn.} 

Sivas: Tris. See our Number for last week, p. 376. 

SQuIRRELs : Rusticus will thank some correspondent to inform 
him in what way the haunts of squirrels are to be detected 
in a Fir plantation, Their ravages are most evident, but 
the woodman has not been able to get sight of them, to shoot 
them. At what time of the day are they most abroad? Is 
there any way of destroying them better than by the gun ? 

Tur Ever: L, Ifyou strike the variegated branch, the change 
of colour will probably be permanent. ‘ = 

Vines: Const. Poulan. Tey are attacked by the Vine cigs 
(Oidium Tuckeri). Sulphur will kill it if it is applie 
moment the mildew appears. That is the point.t - i 

Misc: Henry. Sow your Deodar seeds in pure yellow Joa in 
pans, and place the latter in a cold frame. The ‘seeds, or 
stones,” of preserved Dates, are not unlikely to germinate. 

SEEDLING BLOM ERE s fu ene 
LcEOLARIAS : W C. The best is 16, a pre . 
rere smooth, and having a small throat; but the flower 
is altogether rather small. 15 is good, but hardly round 
enough, 18 is striking on account of its bright colours ; but 
it is much too large in the throat. The rest are common,® 

Pansies: @ R, Will you kindly favour us with another bloom 
of your Fairy Queen % The one sent was too much spoiled, 
when received, for us to offer any opinion of it. °—WD. 
perfectly worthless as show flowers,* ‘ 

PeLarconiums: C J S. They had fallen to pieces before we 
received them.* : 

Peruntas: J Mann. All inferior to many of the same colours 

now io cultivation.* 


‘ 
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CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., c. 
[HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
er acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, | Epwaxp Purser, Secretary. | 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


( UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 
phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol, 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to MARK 
ForHeraitt, 201A, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per ton Ps vos SAO) 0} 0 


Clover Manure, do. m0 11 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. tee 7070 
Superphosphate of Lime % 0.0 


Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites Hr, Aree OlnO 

Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

W.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 

Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


LAWES’S PATENT MANURE. 
yan E. RENDLE anp CO., Plymouth, are 
Mr. Lawes’s Wholesale Agents for the Sale of his 
MANURES, and can supply them at Mr. Lawes’sa prices, de- 
llivered at his Factory, Deptford Creek.—Apply to Witxiam E. 
‘Renvte and Co., Union-road, Plymouth. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GiBBs, 
Buicut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence. Antony Griprs and Sons 


ed EO ieee 
Bees PATENT LIQUID CEMENT’ is ready tor 

use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUL 
STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or an 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement, In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s.,15s., and 21s., 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence: not half the coset of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s.; rich brown, 
‘2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon. 

@. Brett and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


The Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespax, June 26—Agricultural Society of England. 


Taurspayr, — 2j7—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 
Wepnezspar, July 3—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
Taugspary, — 4—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Gaspanin, in his Cours d’ Agriculture, has well 
remarked that there is no department within the 
range of scientific inquiry which holds out a richer 
prospect to industrious, persevering research, than 
agriculture does at the present time. 

Since the days of Sir Humpary Davy, Chemistry 
and eyery other branch of natural philosophy has 
made such rapid progress, as to be now ready to 
render the most effectual assistance. 

SrepHens’ “ Book of the Farm,” Jounsron’s 

“ Agricultural Chemistry,” and other similar works, 
have diffused amongst farmers a clear knowledge of 
how far modern science has enabled us to explain 
the varied practices of our farms ; and what is quite 
as important, these publications also show us in 
what particulars we require further information. 
_ This is an important step, as all future inquiries 
into agricultural phenomena have now a definite 
point to start from. It will yet be some time before 
the practices of a farm can be laid down as systema- 
tically as botany, in Linpuny’s “ Vegetable King- 
dom,” or as astronomy in Herscues’s writings. 
But, as we are old enough to remember geology 
merely a crude, ill-digested, and unarranged string 
of theories based on a jumble of imperfectly known, 
and often misunderstood facts, we do not despair of 
seeing agriculture, like geology, make rapid advances 
towards greater exactness. 

The benefit which is sure to redound to agriculture, 
when its principles shall be thoroughly understood, 
instead of being a mere collection of empirical prac- 
tices, built on the good old foundation known as 
“the rule of thumb,” will be as great as the dis- 
covery of the compass was to navigation. We are 
aware that such expectations expose us to ridicule 
from men who call themselves practical farmers, 
and who have hitherto prided themselves not a little 
on their superior discernment in escaping the mis- 
takes of those whom they scornfully designate “ book 
farmers.” For by a strange fatuity farmers have gene- 
tally held themselves tolerably aloof from connection 
with books ; in this respect acting the reverse to the 
manufacturer, For instance, so valuable does the 
latter now consider the assistance of chemistry, that 
it Is common to find a small laboratory and a pro- 
fessional chemist attached to the manufactory as sys- 


y|should be refused to “agricultural societies. 


tematically as the book-keeper and counting-house. 
There are two ways by which this prejudice 
against book learning may be removed from the 
mind of farmers—the first is, by some obvious good 
resulting from scientific inquiry. This would of 
course be effectual so far as it went; and as the 
last two or three years have furnished us with a 
notable example in the instance of artificial manures, 
we quote them as a case exactly in point. It is 
difficult to estimate the good which must ultimately 
spring from their use, and as they are entirely the 
result of the application of the discoveries of che- 
mistry to agriculture, and as they have already 
attained a degree of perfection such as the good 
old “rule of thumb” could never of itself have 
arrived at, the use of artificial manures will do more 
to remove the prejudices farmers feel against “ book 
learning” than volumes of argument could ever 
have effected. par 

Another equally effectual means will be the diffu- 
sion of a better education amongst agriculturists. 
How this is to be done ,is.the difficulty. Model 
schools and agricultural colleges have been stre- 
nuously recommended, and in’ part acted upon. 
The Royal Agricultural. and* Highland Agricultural 
Societies, by their yearly prizes for the best Essays 
on agricultural subjects, which, in many cases, must 
be written by practical’ farmers, have also con- 
tributed, directly by the information thus obtained, 
and indirectly by the competition thus excited, to 
spread amongst us a better opinion of “ book learn- 
ing.” Farmers’. clubs are also .contributing their 
assistance in this onward movement... It was with 
extreme regret that: we observed. the proposition of 
the Highland Society to confer degrees for proficiency 
in knowledge on'matters bearing on agriculture, so 
unceremoniously knocked on the head by the powers 
that be. © But this* subject cannot, must not, be 
abandoned here, as we are utterly at a loss to know 
why a privilege freely conceded to scientific bodies 
We 
venture to call the. attention of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society to the question, as one in which 
they might, with great benefit, act in concert with 
the Highland Society. 


SHEEP. 

Tne different ‘localities in which the sheep are used 
in Britain may’be placed under four heads—the low- 
land situation; the‘ lower highland, and the upper high- 
land grounds, ‘and the highest elevations or the Alpine 
range, According to these different elevations, Nature 
has been found to arrange’ the’ various kinds and de- 
grees of animal and vegetable’ life.’ *The low grounds 
are universally the most’ fertile ;‘the soil is alluvial, 
deep, and warm, and’ being aided by a corresponding 
geniality of temperature, it produces an herbage that is 
rich, juicy, and succulent.» This herbage being eaten by 
quadrupeds, it communicates to the bodies and the dis- 
positions of the animals the same qualities of largeness 
of bulk and of a heavy temperament. It naturally im- 
parts a sluggishness of disposition and a disinclination 
to wander, as the food is abundant and easily gathered. 
It also produces an early maturity of growth, and con- 
sequantly a’ shorter‘ period of existence. ‘The flesh of 
these hastily-produced animals is flabby in its nature 
and loose’in the texture,! and wants the vigorous firm- 
ness that is derived from exercise and a cold exposure. 
The wool is of “excellent quality, as the improvement of 
it from a state of" hair\is not’so sensible as the flesh to 
the accompanying’influences that affect the quality. It 
is very long in' the“ staple’and abundant in the quantity. 
Under the name” of’low grounds are comprehended all 
the‘ best improved ‘lands that are placed within the 
range of moderate elevation. 

The lower ‘highland grounds comprehend the higher 
cultivated lands, with a portion of the best natural pas- 
tures, The food is more scanty and of an inferior 
quality’ as to‘juicy bulk, and consequently requires 
animals of a smaller size and more capable of exertion. 
The’ soil ‘is not so rich as the lowlands, and the herbage 
is more scanty ; the’animal is quicker and produces Jess 
wool. « But the quality of the flesh and the wool is not 
lessened ‘by the reduction of the size of the body, for 
though the food is altered in the most succulent points, 
the essences that constitute the refined quality are more 
concentrated, and tend'to produce flesh of a more deli- 
cate fibre, and a firmer texture. ° The wool is similarly 
affected, and is rendered shorter and somewhat more 
crisp; but little or nothing diminished in value. In both 
situations that have’ been mentioned, the supply of 
winter food is understood to be ample and of first-rate 
quality, 

The third ‘locality is’ the upper highland grounds, 
where little winter food: is given, by reason of the small 
extent of cultivation, and where the rigour of the climate 
is very considerable. The steep formation of the grounds, 
and the bleak exposure, require an animal of an active 
undaunted’ nature, and the herbage, being scanty and 
poor in quality, would not support an animal of a heavy 
carcase and lazy habits. This situation is inhabited by 
a small animal that is active, brisk, and lively, and 
which can’ wander in search of its food without enfeebling 
the body and ruining the constitution. The weol be- 
comes more hairy by reason of the coldness of the 
exposure. 
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The fourth and last locality is the highest mountain 
range, consisting of snowy tops and Alpine valleys. 
Nature has also provided this sterile region with inha- 
bitants' that are suited to the severity of its natural 
qualities. The few animals that live in these high lati- 
tudes are slow in growth and small in bulk, hardy in 
constitution, and coarse in the hairy covering. 

Nature having assorted the kinds and natures of the 
animals to each particular soil and climate, it remains 
for the care of man to improve the condition of each 
species in providing a better maintenance, and in al- 
tering the nature of the animal by an alien admixture 
of blood which is not so far unlike or different in quali- 
ties as to unfit the progeny for the circumstances of the 
situation, Our knowledge of the breeds of sheep that 
exist in the different localities amounts to the knowing 
that they were found on the ground, and beyond that 
bare fact nothing is known ‘whence they came, or how 
they acquired the distinctive qualities. The present 
improvements know only one case of alteration by the 
admission of alien blood, and that mixture was not very 
distant or unlike in qualities and appearance. The other 
beneficial alterations have been made by using the 
native elements, and providing a better maintenance 
for the improved progeny, which has been produced by 
breeding from the best forms of animals, The more 
elevated situations do not admit of any improvement in 
the animals by change or by a fresh introduction, and 
a mixture with the better breeds would be wholly un- 
suitable to the circumstances of the locality. 

The rich herbage of the lowland grounds, and the 
artificial Grasses of the cultivated lands, maintain 
animals that are large in bulk, heavy in carease, for- 
ward in growth, and rich in flesh and wool. ‘he food. 
being abundant and easily obtained, and the situation 
being warm, the necessity is not imposed upon the: 
animal of wandering in seach of its meat, or seeking for 
shelter ; the propensity is created and indulged of living 
at ease, and attaining maturity atan early age. To suit 
these purposes, under existing circumstances, no breed 
of sheep has yet been found equal to the improved. 
Leicester, which was got from the natural elements 
that were found in the localities of richness and warmth, 
and by improving on the productions of Nature. By 
acting on the unerring maxim that “like produces 
like,” and the no less necessary maxim of providing an 
ample maintenance for the feeding of the improved 
productions, any breed of animals may be improved, and 
also assisted by being intermingled with the blood of a 
near alliance of similar qualities, but superior, or dif- 
ferent in some communicable point or points, and which 
may be further improved by the circumstances of the 
situation. This point demands the chief consideration 
in breeding animals, viz., that qualities be not intro- 
duced that are above the power of being supported by 
the situations, and where degeneracy must evidently 
happen in place of improvement. It may be very truly 
said that no qualities are in existence which the best 
lands are unable to support ; in that case it remains to 
intermix and blend the qualities, in order to produce a 
form that possesses a greater number of points of ex- 
cellence than were previously obtained from. On this 
principle the Leicester sheep have reached their present 
exceilence, and have maintained superiority against every 
competitor yet brought against them. The body is 
formed to produce much weight in a small compass. 
The offal is proportionally small, which is the first point. 
in every kind of improved breeding. At the same 
time the intestinal organs are not reduced below the 
power of performing the necessary functions. The pelt 
isthin and resilient, and affords a ready promotion to 
every enlargement. The bone is fine, yet capable of 
carrying much weight of flesh. The head is small, the 
eye is pert and lively, and the ear agile and quick in 
motion. The back of the Leicester sheep is straight and 
broad, and affords ample room for lateral extension and 
the curvature of the ribs, The chest is broad and 
roomy, and allows the ample play of the lungs. The 
refinement of the whole constitutional organs induces the 
rapid growth and early maturity of the different parts, 
which tendency is very powerfully assisted by the cir- 
cumstances of the situation. As regards the wool, the 
fibre is fine and long, the quantity is large, and the 
fleece is high in estimation for the most valuable ap- 
plication of wool. 

The conformation and the disposition of the improved 
Leicester sheep is exactly what the situation requires— 
a valuable carcase suitable to the richness of the 
locality, and the speedy maturity of the animal. The 
disposition of the animal, though it inclines to ease 
and quietude, is not thoroughly incapable of exertion ; 
on the other hand its activity is fully equal to the cir- 
cumstances of the locality in which it is most properly 
placed, on the low natural pastures and the best culti- 
vated grounds. A lighter breed of the animal is found 
to be very suitable on all lands where Clovers are sown, 
and in moderately cold. latitudes, The animal is by no 
means delicate, as is by many supposed ; but the very thin 
pelts that are now frequently seen are unfit for any but 
the very richest and: warmest localities. In breeding, 
very great care must be used that the constituuon be 
not debilitated nor the body enfeebled by breeding from 
too near affinities, for whatever may be said on the con- 
trary side, the truth shows that the above results: do. 
happen from the joining of a close consanguinity. 
Of all the points in the value of animal life, none is 
more necessary than a vigour of constitution, in order 
that every functional organ be capable of performing 
the part that Nature has assigned to it. — The most 
valuable good loses its worth in being given to am 
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animal whose intestinal organs are unable fully to 
assimilate the elements of its composition, This vigour 
becomes more necessary according to the quality of the 
food, as it is rich or poor, succulent or wiry. Quiet 
and rest encourage the secretion of fat, but some exer- 
tion is required to stimulate the necessary action of the 
organic functions even for that purpose. 

The chief recommendation of the Leicester sheep is a 
very great beanty and fulness of form, which contains 
in the same dimensions a greater weight than any other 
breed of sheep—a propensity to fatten almost un- 
equalled, and an early maturity of growth that quickly 
fetches a remunerative value, and a very large diminu- 
tion in the proportion of offal to the size of the animal. 
The Leicester breed of sheep have their head long, 
small, tapering towards the muzzle. ‘The eyes are pro- 
minent, quick and lively, but with a quiet placid ex- 
pression. Ears long and thin, standing backwards, and 
quick in motion. The neck full and broad at the 
shoulders, and gradually tapering to the head. The 
breast broad and full, shoulders broad and round, and 
no hollow behind them, arm fleshy down to the knee. 
Bones of the legs small and bare of wool, chest and 
barrel deep and round, ribs circular from the spine, 
back straight from the root of the tail to the root of the 
ears. Quarters and thighs wide and full, legs mode- 
rately long, pelt fine and moderately thin, soft and 
elastic, and covered with a fine wool of medium length. 
It is precisely the form of a sheep that must be pro- 
vided with an abundance of food, and is not required to 
travel far, or to make much exertion in gathering it. 
It is therefore placed on the very best lands that pro- 
duce natural pastures, or which are in cultivation and 
yield artificial Grasses. The more hardy varieties of 
the breed will thrive under inferior circumstances, both 
of soil and climate, if the cultivation be good, and 
where the attention to the animal is proportionate. An 
abundance of food is:‘most essential in every case. 

The animal arrives at maturity in two years, when 
the female drops lamb, and the castrated males are: fit 
for sale in a fattened state. They may be disposed of 
even at 14 months. The average weight that is most 
generally saleable is 18 lbs. per quarter, varying from 
15 to 201bs. Summer fed animals will reach a much 
greater weight, 20 to 30 lbs. per quarter, but large 
weights are not liked, nor are they so generally useful ; 
the quality of the flesh is coarser, and the fat lies in 
lumps and clusters, and is unpalatable to many tastes. 
Quick maturities are all of them liable to the objection 
of the unequal mixture of fat and lean, and of the flesh 
being less firm than that of slower advancements; and 
hence the propriety of being used at an early period, 
before the faulty parts attain a disagreeable pre- 
eminence. This objection is very much removed by 
not allowing the age of the Leicester sheep to much ex- 
ceed the clipping of the second fleece. At that time 
the precocious growth has not arrived at; the full de- 
velopment of the objectionable parts that attend the 
early maturity of the system. 

* The second class of grounds are steep and poorer in 
the quality of the soil than the first——the exposure 
is considerably colder, and the herbage is more scanty ; 
but if the cultivation be good, and the soil be of medium 
quality, and the aspect be moderately bleak, the close- 
woolled hardy variety of the Leicester breed will be 
very suitable, even though it require a very consider- 
able attention in providing the requisite quantity and 
quality of good Turnips and Clovers which are essential. 

In the southern counties of England, the geological 
formation is chiefly “chalk,” rising into high hills, that 
are covered with a short herbage, which is generally 
sweet, from all calcareous substances on which it grows. 
These grounds require a clever animal, that is capable 
of climbing the sides of the hills, and in wandering in 
search of the food which grows more scantily than on 
the lowland grounds. Accordingly there was found on 
these downs or Grassy hills a breed of sheep that had 
been adapted by the continuation of Nature’s usage to 
the circumstances of the locality—smaller in bulk than 
the lowland productions, more delicate in the fibre, 
slower in growth, and the wool shorter and less in 
quality. These qualities have been all impressed by 
the external circumstances to which the organisation of 
the body is exposed. The improvement in arable cul- 
ture soon afforded a better maintenance, by which the 
size was somewhat increased, and the other qualities 
correspondingly brought forward. The animals re- 
ceived the name of the “southdown ” breed, from the 
locality where they were found and improved, and are 
now well known over the United Kingdom. 

The animal is smaller than the Leicester breed, and 
fitted for more exertion. It is consequently adapted 
for grounds where the food is scarcer, and requires 
labour to be gathered. It is short-woolled and horn- 
less; the face is black, or a dark dun colour. Body 
short, round, and compact. Legs of a medium length, 
and moderately fine in the bone. Breast wide, deep, 
and projecting forwards, indicating a good constitution 
and a disposition to thrive. Twist particularly full. 
Head small; eye full and bright, but not prominent. 
Belly well covered with wool, which comes down to the 
knee and to the hock ; the wool short, close, curled, and 
fine, and free from any projecting fibres. It fetches 
the highest price of short wools. 

The southdown sheep is hardier than the Leicester 
breed, and adapted for a greater number of soils and 
Situations. It is patient of short keep, and of thick 


exceeded by no animal in Britain. The improvements 
that have been made in the shape and qualities of the 
animal have proceeded from using the natural progeny 
in the best specimens, and without any mixture of 
foreign blood—the sheep is consequently purely indi- 
genous. In the localities of the second quality, the 
southdown sheep holds the first place, and it is unde- 
cided how far it is inferior, if at all, to the Leicester 
breed on the very best grounds in Britain. The treat- 
ment of the animal, in point of food and exposure, has 
produced at least two varieties ; the one is improved to 
a degree that suits the best lands in the kingdom; but 
is still mostly confined to the elevated grounds of the 
dry formations of South Britain, where the herbage is 
short and sweet, whether it be cultivated or natural, 
The coarser variety is used on the more inferior grounds 
where the Grass is less abundant and grateful, and 
where the winter food is more scanty. The animal is 
well adapted for the purpose of folding on the land; and 
in some particular situations, very great benefits are 
obtained from the custom. 

For the situations now mentioned, the southdown 
sheep is preferable to the Leicester breed ; the animal 
is smaller and more active in climbing acclivities, and 
in gathering a more scanty food ; the wool is of equal 
value, and the quality of the flesh is superior. It is 
adapted for a greater extent and variety of situations, 
comprehending the whole circle of cultivated grounds, 
from the very first-rate quality to an altitude that abso- 
lutely forbids the use of any lowland sheep. 

The third locality that was mentioned is ineluded in 
the range of the highest cultivation of crops, and the 
grassy pastures that extend to the beginning of the 
Alpine range. This elevation exists all over Scotland 
and the north and west of England, sometimes accom- 
panied with a portion of cultivated grounds, and very 
often with none at all. This position of pasture ground 
requires an animal of a medium quality, between the 
sheep of the lowlands and the goat-like climber of the 
snowy regions ; and it has been most admirably found 
in the Cheviot breed, so called from the hills of that 
name which separate England and Scotland, and where 
the animal was found and yet lives in the original 
purity. The breed is hornless and wholly white in 
colour ; eye prominent and lively, countenance open and 
pleasing, ear large and distant from the eye, back 
straight, ribs round and quarters well proportioned, 
legs clean and small boned, pelt thin and very thickly 
covered with short fine wool. The thighs are well 
covered with muscle and wool down to the knee, and 
although the wool be rather coarse on the thigh, the 
quantity very amply compensates for the want of 
quality. The maturity is complete at the age of three 
years, when the weight varies from 12 to 15 lbs. per 
quarter. The flesh is of the first-rate quality. This 
animal forms one of the most valuable breeds of sheep 
in Britain. Itis very patient of wetness, and resists 
much cold, and thrives in all situations where the 
grazing and the shelter are in any way tolerable. And 
when it is transported to the improved situations no 
animal is more profitable, as it fattens quickly, and the 
wool and the flesh bring the highest price. It has been 
introduced with much success upon the hills of Wales 
aud of the north of Scotland, where the elevations are 
not the very stormiest, and where a valley pasturage 
is joined with the range of the hills. The circumstance 
of some winter keep being given to the animal, has 
yielded a superior variety of the animal which inhabits 
the lowland range, and is well qualified to be fattened 
on the best lands in Britain. A cross-bred animal of 
much value is got from the Leicester ram and the 
Cheviot ewe, in which both the flesh and the wool 
are much improved. This advantage very conveniently 
occurs in the last year of breeding from the ewes, and 
before they are fattened for sale. Thus it is seen that 
the Cheviot breed of sheep are capable of being applied 
to several useful purposes, than which no greater 
recommendation can be possessed by any article either 
animate or inanimate. 

The fourth and last locality that was mentioned is the 
highest elevation of mountainous tracts that are found 
in Scotland and Wales, and where snows and tempests 
almost universally prevail. Nature has not left even 
these inhospitable regions unpeopled or untenanted ; 
sheep were found there as well as on the richest low- 
lands, and are seen to be impressed with the permanent 
marks of the external influences to which their organisa- 
tion is exposed. A black-faced horned breed of sheep 
was found over the whole of Scotland, and in the north- 
west counties of England, varied in some cases: into 
varieties wanting horns, and the bodies being dun in 
colour and the faces mottled. They have perhaps lived 


in the greatest purity on the Lammermuir hills of the | 


south of Scotland, and in the county of Selkirk, both 
of which situations are not far removed from the native 
land of the Cheviot breed, to which they are as dissimi- 
lar as can be imagined. How two breeds so very unlike 
to each other came to inhabit two districts so near in 
situation, neither history nor tradition has attempted to 
explain, 

This animal is mostly horned, the female, however, 
being often destitute of horns. The faces and legs are 
black, or sometimes mottled. The wool is open and 
long, coarse and shaggy—the hard, crispy feeling lessens 
its value. The mutton is of first-rate quality, being 
unequalled in colour and flavour. It is always best in 
quality when fed on the mountains; the wild and 


stocking on the ground ; the maturity has been made | restless nature of the animal renders it very unfit to be 


early, and the flesh possesses a quality in the fibre and 


fattened in a lowland enclosed country. Much issentin 


in the juiee and flavour that is equalled by few and | carcase by steam-boat to London and other large towns. 


The crossing of this sheep with any other breed hag’ 
wholly failed, but the original animal. has been very. 
much improved by judicious selection. The best) 
maturity is the age of four years, when the average 
weight will be about 14 lbs. per quarter. The wool is’ 
small in quantity, hairy and coarse, and of little value, 
but the flesh is excellent, being tender and juicy, and. 
resembling venison in the black colour it assumes, It 
is much relished by the amateurs in animal flesh, 

This breed yet holds the undisputed possession of the 
highest Alpine pasturage on the mountains of Scotland, 
The Cheviot breed approaches to the foot of the heathy 
range, and there stops; it thrives on all green and 
compavatively low grounds, but cannot advance beyond 
these limits. And no other breed has yet’ been found 
to progress so far and invade the territory of the original 
tenants. An animal capable of. resisting the number 
and the power of the external influences of the locality: 
will be very rare, if at all to be found ; and to raise a 
new breed from any existing elements to suit the very 
peculiar circumstances, will be a very difficult if not 
wholly hopeless attempt, and is very different from the 
lowland situations, where the opposing cireumstances 
are fewer in number, and less virulent in their nature. 
In such cases, the sure way to improvement is by 
working on the existing materials, by means of using 
the best parts for the purpose of reproduction. 

The mountains of North and South Wales have been 
occupied from time immemorial by a smail hardy race 
of sheep, differing only in the one point of the northern 
animals being mostly polled, and in the south they are 
generally horned. But both kinds are often intermixed, 
and many gre found varying in colour between a dirty 
white and a perfect black. The head is small, neck 
long, erect, and delicate ; the fore-quarters light, with 
narrow breast and shoulders ; sides flat ; the back and 
loins narrow ; legs slight and long ; the animals possess 
much. agility anda very unquiet. habit, and are very 
troublesome when confined in enclosures. The fleece 
seldom weighs above 2 lbs. ; it is coarse in quality, and 
brings.a-very inferior price. The mutton is uncommonly 
fine, delicate in fibre, rich im flavour, it always com~ 
mands a higher price, and a large quantity of it is sent 
to London in carcase. From the irreclaimable disposi- 
tion to wander, and other causes, the breeding of the 
genuine Welch sheep has never been pursued in 
England, and they are still confined to their native 
mountains, where no other breed has yet been found 
that is so well adapted to the climate and the herbage. 
In the situations that possess a valley pasturage along 
with a midway mountain range, the Cheviot breed has 
been introduced, and successfully, but on the unmixed 
Alpine range of the highest mountains the aboriginal 
breed yet most firmly hold their ground, The animals 
may be very much improved in quality by a judicious 
selection in breeding from the best forms, though it is 
questionable if any increase in the size of the carcase 
would be advisable. The wethers require full four 
years to arrive at maturity, and then weigh 40 to 50 lbs. 
at an average. The mutton is much best in quality 
when fed on the mountains. 


In improving any breed of animals, or in producing 
a new breed from the consorting of elements that are: 
dissimilar, but. which retain the permanent qualities, 
the difference in the natural properties must not be very 
great, or the gap will be much too wide, and may never 
be filled up, so as to produce a beneficial meeting of the 


extremes of separation. Animals that are bred on the 
ground possess a most prodigious advantage over any’ 
foreign introduction, and it requires avery considerable: 
time to reconcile and inure the constitution of animal 
life to the circumstances of external influence. The 
latter power very often proves too strong to be withstood: 
by the organisation of the elemental structure, and totally, 
destroys the hopes that were entertained of a beneficiak 
change. The failures of new introductions that have 
been made either in the whole animal or by bringing, 
forward more refined elements in a definite degree, 
have arisen from the ignorance and neglect of the con- 
siderations that are due to the obstacles which will be 
met, and the influences that will occur. The Leicester 
sheep has been produced by consorting elements that 
were exposed to similar affections, and which when 
joined and mutually refined, were capable of withstand>. 
ing the cireumstances under which they would be used 
in the same situations. The southdown breed has 
been got by using the best elements of the native 
locality without any foreign blood ; and in proportion as, 
the animal was improved, the maintenance was also 
changed into a greater supply, and of better quality, by 
means of the improvements in arable cultivation. Itis 


a fixed law that animals which are improved in quality 


require a corresponding degree of better maintenance; 


_and this truth should always strictly be borne in mind 
_in the attempts to improve the structure of animals. If 
the good be deficient in quantity and quality, the pro- 


perties of the animal will tend to accommodate them. 
selves to the quality of the nutriment, and the tendency: 
will be further aided by the external ageney of the 
exposure, These most certain truths will ever Airect 
the success or failure of the introduetion of the Leicester. 
and southdown sheep, into any strange locality. Con- 
stant wetness rather than cold is pernicious to sheep,, 
and more so than the food that is eaten. This property 
of the climate claims much consideration, and the next” 
is the capability of the soil to produce the necessary” 
food. If these two qualities cannot exist an the: 
necessary degree, the attempt should not be made. __ 
The Tewalitzes of the cheviot, black-faced, and Welsh: 
breeds of sheep, do not admit the introduction of any’ 
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foreign elements of better quality, which are wholly 
alien to the circumstances of the situation. They 
would dwindle into insignificance, and speedily dis- 
appear altogether. The only improvement that can 
be made, is by choosing the best qualities for the 
purpose of perpetuation in the progeny. These 
refinements are the offspring of the locality, are 
inured to its influences, and are capable of living under 
its laws. But even in this case there is a danger of 
overstepping the power of the nutriment to support 
the improved organism, and very considerable judg- 
ment is required in operating in this way, as the 
situation does not admit the aliment being improved by 
cultivation. J. D. 


Home Correspondence. 


Ireland: Potato Planting and Prospects in Mayo, 
June 8th, 1850.—Up to the present time I had not 
been in a position to send you such a report of our 
Potato planting and prospects as deserved to be relied 
upon. And what I now send you is but an instalment 
of what you might expect, and what I am resolved to 
give as time and other circumstances will permit. In 
no county in Ireland, where so many anomalies exist, are 
they so visible as in Mayo, once called by the great 
Trish chief “the fag-end of Ireland.” In some places 
where the soil is naturally fertile to an extraordinary 
degree, you would not for miles see an acre of Potatoes 
planted, nor of anything else sown or planted, nor a 
house, cabin, or living biped of any sort, save an occa- 
sional poor-rate or cess collector, searching for 
quadrupeds to seize for rates, and in the majority of 
such cases the only quadrupeds now to be found are the 
hares and foxes, not so readily seized on in the absence 
of hounds and horses ; they, too, having gone “the way 
of all flesh.” In other places where the land is what is 
called poor, such as the barony from which I write this, 
and portions of some of the baronies adjoining it, it 
can be truly said that never in any one year since the 
creation has there been so much Potatoes planted, so 
much corn sowed, or the land so well or so extensively 
tilled as at the present time; and I will further add, 
the rents were never better paid, though increased in- 
stead of being diminished in amount, This will make 
some of your readers at this and your own side of St. 
George’s Channel stare, perhaps in doubt of the truth 
of my statement; but such is the fact, the why and 
wherefore I hope to show when I come to discuss the 
causes—the effects are well known of this anomalous 
State of things in the always notorious county Mayo. 
But to the Potato question. Of the amount of land 
planted all over the county, no one can form anything 
like a correct estimate beyond the fortunate districts to 
which I have just alluded, and in these they are as I 
tell you. Prices in the towns of Ballaghaderreen, New- 
town Dillon (a town which has sprung up within the 
last three years, and has swallowed up its next door 
neighbour, Bellaghy, on the edge of the county Sligo), 
Swinford, Kiltermagh, Clanemorris, Bally Hauris, Kil- 


_ Kelly, and others of that stamp, they have been all 


through the season from ls. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ewt. of 
112 lbs. ; and from those towns much of the counties of 
Sligo, Galway, Roscommon, Leitrim, and parts of Long- 
ford and Westmeath have been supplied with what is 
termed “ seed ;” and were it not for the demand from 
these outskirts, the prices would have been from 6d. to 
2s. per ewt. in several of the towns I have noted here. 
Present appearances of the crops: In most places for- 
ward overground, rank, rich, luxuriant, and healthy in 
appearance ; that is, according to the ordinarily re- 
ceived opinion, but in my opinion they are too much so; 
and mind [ tell you so now, though I may probably 
have another tale to tell hereafter, but perhaps I should 
not anticipate evil. The crops though, as I describe 
them, are thin ia plants, as in many places the tubers, 
provineially termed “slits,” or “schkillawns,” have 
perished from a dry rot, such as scourged many parts 
of Ireland between the years 1830 and 1840. This dry 
rot has in many places (in which its effects are now 
visible), destroyed from one-eighth to one-half the 
tubers planted, and its effects will, I fear, be the same 
on the lately planted crops not yet overground. I was 
surprised to see, in the letter of one of your Irish core 
respondents, the following given ex cathedra : “ All the 
judicious proprietors and others are getting rid of the 
population as speedily and quietly as they can, and 
laying down all their land to sheep and cattle pasture. 
Cultivation will not pay here now.” I can write it thus: 
© Aj) injudicious proprietors and others are getting rid 
of the population unserupulously, and leaving their lands 
to grow weeds, having no means left to stock them. 
Notwithstanding that, it is by good tillage they should 
and ean hope to keep the country from ruin; for good 
pay and middling tillage will pay here now, as it has 
paid and is paying all sensible men who hold land on 
fair terms.” Edward Carroll, Friar’s-hill, Ballagha- 
derreen, co. Mayo. 

Lammermuir Shepherd’s Wages.—In printing our 
note of the wages of a Lammermiur shepherd, you ask 
if we give no money at all? None whatever. There 
are considerable differences in the number of sheep and 
other things given, and we gave the list referred to 
as being something like an average ; but in no instance 
that we are aware of, is.any money paid. To many, 
such a practice may seem to savour very strongly of the 
truck system, but we can refer to the character and 
status of our herds generally, as being the “ aristocracy ” 
of our farm servants, To provide the number of sheep 
required to make up his pack, a considerable capital is 


necessary—at least 50/. or 60/.—and then, none but the 
steadiest and most active men will do for the business. 
A farmer will hire his ploughman and other servants in 
the market, without making any or much enquiry 
about them, but he never thinks of doing this with his 
shepherd. He must- know something of him before 
hand. In the merse, most of the farm servants are 
paid principally in kind, the amount of money wage 
being very small, only 4/.a year. Thisiscalled “ sheep 
money” ; they at a former period had so many sheep 
grazed, but as this was attended with many incon- 
veniences, it was commuted tomoney. Notwithstanding 
this, we will back our farm servants against those of any 
district in the kingdom, for respectability and general 
appearance. Of course, bad managers are to be found 
everywhere under any system ; but to show that it is 
not between hand and mouth with them all,we know 
of several in our limited acquaintance, who can show 
deposit receipts from our chartered banks for con- 
siderable sums. We are convinced that the more 
general adoption of such a system would be attended 
with great benefit to our farm labourers, Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, you may be induced, some day, to open your 
columns to the discussion of the subject. A Lammermuir 
Farmer, June 3. 

Three-course Rotation of Crops.—In one of your 
recent Numbers you express astonishment at the course 
of cropping adopted by some north country farmers, 
i. e., the taking a Wheat crop after a fallow, and fol- 
lowing that with an Oat erop ; but I think your aston- 
ishment will be increased when I inform you that such 
a course is not only permitted by landlords, or I should 
rather say landlord’s agents, as most of them leave the 
management of their estates entirely to their agents, 
and who, being paid a per centage on the rental, are 
interested in obtaining the highest possible rent, irre- 
spective of the means that the bidder may have to con- 
tinue longer on his farm than a year or two ; and that 
further by their agreements, the tenants are actually 
bound to apply not less than two chaldrons of lime per 
aere each year of fallowing—the nature of the lime 
being quite various. As this mode of cultivation has 
been practised for 40 years to my knowledge, you may 
suppose the caput mortuum to which the soil is reduced ; 
and now that such tenants are ruined, the landlords 
blame free trade for their own inattention and igno- 
rance. Did the landlords or their agents bestow as 
much knowledge upon their estates as the manufac- 
turers have been compelled to do on their mills, teach 
their tenants to economise manure and improve it by 
taking care of it, build them proper buildings to carry 
on the manufacture of cheese, butter, and beef, and 
see that their attempts to improve were acted upon, a 
very different state of things would then arise, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that 10 per cent. might be 
realised in following out the design of the great Creator, 
who sent man into the world to tillthe ground. Radix. 

Potato Planting in Ireland, 1850: Clifden, 
Kilkenny.—On close enquiry, I find that the breadth of 
Potatoes planted in this locality will not materially 
exceed, on the whole, that of 1849. I wasat first disposed 
to believe that if would be double or at least one and a 
half, from the fact that more poor persons holding a few 
roods of land, have planted them, which was not the 
case heretofore, but I find that farmers in general have 
planted a much less quantity than in 1849 and 1848. 
Generally it is thought double the quantity has been 
planted in Ireland, compared with the years before the 
Potato rot. In this locality, which is principally a stiff 
Wheat soil, there are not more than one-fifth planted. 
The conacre scarcely exists at present, nor is its 
revival likely, at least for some time. The poor persons 
alluded to under head of query Ist, are those having 
small particles of land attached to their cottages, or 
having scraped some manure together, were given land 
for it, on which to grow Potatoes. The present price of 
Potatoes for seed, per cwt., from 5s. to 6s. Patrick 
Blanchtield. 

Dung-heaps.—I quite agree with Mr. Mechi in the 
opinion expressed at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club 
House, that the days of dung-heaps are being numbered, 
or that farm-yard dung will be used fresh from below the 
feet of the cattle, without undergoing any preparation 
by the fermentative process. I have during my 
practice had the solid feces carried to the field, almost 
in a fresh state, and haying no mixture of straw. The 
dung was laid in drills in the usual way and quantity, 
and Turnip seed sown on the reversed ridgelets. The 
crop was very much superior to any part of a 50 acre 
field, on which were used fermented dung, bones, and 
guano. The dung was lifted from the door of the cow- 
shed, in which the animals were tied to stakes. But as 
animals cannot be kept clean and comfortable without 
litter, I recommend my old plan of all straws being cut 
into short lengths by the threshing machinery, which 
will admit the intimate mixture of the straw, feeces, and 
urine. And I have ever suggested that all Turnip soils 
be prepared from a deep winter ploughing, altogether 
by Finlayson’s harrow, and that the farm-yard dung be 
mixed with the land by the two last workings of the 
grubber. This mode will preserve the moisture, by 
moving and pulverising the ground, without turning it 
up to exposure, which, in the common way, converts 
lands of any tenacity into a mass of clods. J. D. 

Steeps for Wheat.—lt has become the practice before 
sowing Wheat, Barley, &c., to steep them in preparations 
of arsenic, mercury, and other strong poisons, for the 
purpose of preventing bunt or rust. ‘This has proved 
highly detrimental to the feathered game, killing them 
by wholesale. I do not feel convinced that any steep is 


of much use, but if it is, will you or your correspond- 
ents be so kind as to tell me whether some less 
pernicious mixture, as brine (which I have heard well 
spoken of), or lime water may not be equally efficacious ? 
or what harmless steep is recommended? Iam sure 
that feathered game consume an immense quantity of 
insects, particularly wireworm and all sorts of grubs, 
ants and their eggs; and indeed when they can get 
insects they will not touch grain. It is therefore the 
farmers’ interest not to grudge them a little grain 
before the insects appear. I shall be obliged by any 
information. H. B. R. [Float the grain in a strong 
brine for a few minutes, and after lifting out, let it 
drain on the floor ; afterwards dust newly slaked lime 
over it, and mix it up tillitis dry. Or dissolve about 
12 oz. of blue vitriol in water enough to wet 4 bushels 
of Wheat; and pour the solution on the Wheat as it 
lies in a heap on the floor and mix well. It will dry 
spontaneously in half an hour. ] 

Guano.—The business of preparing cheap guano and 
cheap artificial manures seems to prosper. 1 have just 
visited the warehouse of one of these worthies who has ex- 
posed for sale several samples of bone dust, varying in 
quality from the genuine article to genuine rubbish, com= 


} pletely innocent of bones. Heassured us, in confidence, 


that he sold far the larger quantity of the latter, as 
% farmers will have it cheap in these bad times.” Another 
of these gentry has issued circulars offering silicate of pot- 
ash asa top dressing for corn, at 4/. perton. As it 
consists of broken fire bricks and lime rubbish from his 
alkali furnaces reduced to powder, we can easily estimate 
his profits, and cannot sufficiently admire the folly of 
farmers in purchasing an article for 4/., which could not 
possibly be manufactured genuine under 10/. per ton. 
T.L.C. 


Sorteties, 

Hicuianp aNnD AGRicuuTuRAL. — The half-yearly 
general meeting of the Society was held in the Hall, 
Albyn-place, on Wednesday, the 12th inst., the Right 
Hon. Lord BuantyRe, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 


chair. 

Professor Low moved the adoption of the amended bye-law, 
namely, ‘ That tenant farmers, who are members of any local 
agricultural association, shall pay an admission, and after 
wards annually, in advance, the sum of 10s., with the option 
aud power of redeeming the same by payment of five guineas, 
as the purchase of a life subscription.”—Mr. MAconocHIE, of 
Meadowbank, seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to._The Srcrerary said he had now the pleasure of 
submitting to the meeting the largest list of candidates for ad- 
mission ever presented in that hall, namely, 159. Of these, he 
might mention, 106 were tenant farmers, who took advantage 
of the new rate, and 53 were gentlemen who came in under the 
old subscription. Chemical Department.—Protessor CuRisTISson 
said, he must certainly acknowledge, when he looked to 
previous scientific investigations, that they did not seem to 
have been carried on with that direct practical bearing that 
they ought to have been, when it was considered that this ime 
portant department was as yet in its infancy. Holding these 
views, the committee were determined that they would under- 
take no investigation unless according to the suggestions of 
skilful agriculturists who were members of the committee ; and 
accordingly no such investigations had been undertaken, ex- 
cept of the kind which he had mentioned. He believed he 
might mention that, in the next publication of the Society’s 
Transactions, the first efforts of Dr. Anderson’s inquiries in 
this department would be made known. These would embrace 
analyses of Wheat soils taken from various parts of Scotland, 
being celebrated for the large quantity and the fine quality of 
the Wheat grown on them. Another investigation having an 
important practical bearing was already far advanced, but not 
so far as to enable Dr. Anderson to produce the result in the 
next number of the Society’s Transactions, namely, what was 
the cause of the difference in the feeding quality of Turnips 
grown in low and high situations ? He had now to refer to a 
eubject introduced last year, with some degree of despondeney, 
namely, the small amount of the funds contributed to the 
chemical branch of the Society’s operations. He was in= 
structed by the committee to state that, although there had 
been several contributions in addition to those obtained last 
year, the number was yet far from being so great as this im- 
portant branch of the Society would lead them to expect. At 
the same time, it was but right to state that the committee had 
not taken any active measures for making their wants known. 
They wished before doing so, however, to produce some effect 
by the publication of the valuable results to which he had re- 
ferred ; and he might mention that it was proposed that Dr. 
‘Anderson should take the opportunity at the approaching ex- 
hibition of the Highland Society in Glasgow, of explaining the 
principles on which the chemical institution proposed to con 
duct its business.—Dr. ANDERSON said, that it only remained 
for him to report the progress which had been made in the in- 
vestigations now occupying their attention in the laboratory. 
One of them, that of the analysis of Wheat soils, which had 
been made with all possible accuracy and minuteness, was 
completed, and would appear in the next number of the Trans~ 
actions. The examination of the Turnips of different districts 
had extended itself to a very lengthened inquiry, and was being 
prosecuted with as much rapidity as the very laborious cha- 
racter of the analysis admitted. Another important branch of 
the work of the laboratory was that of performing analyses of 
different manures, and other substances, for members of the 
Society and the public. And in this department, he was glad 
to say that a considerable increase had taken place—about 130 
analyses of different substances having been executed since 
January last; and, during the same period, nearly 200 letters 
have been written on the business of the laboratory.—Mr. 
Finniz, Swanston, said: After another year’s experience of 
the privileges I enjoy from being a subscriber to the chemical 
department, I am free to state, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that I have been enabled to make my selections of manures 
and feeding stuffs, upon which I have paid many hundreds of 
pounds, on more advantageous terms than those who have not 
availed themselves of the aid of our chemist; and 1 am more 
and more satisfied, that without a knowledge of the nature and 
properties of the materials employed by the agriculturist; it is. 
certain that the results of many of the laborious and expensive 
processes incident to his daily occupation, must be a matter of 
mere chance, and thus materially affecting the precariousness 
of the profits upon which his prosperity depends. No doubt, 
many farmers celebrated in their profession, never trouble 
themselves about analysis ; but I would ask such the question 
—whether, when about to expend some hundreds on fertilising 
or feeding substances, it would not be more satisfactory to 
know whether the articles they are purchasing are actually the 
best and cheapest they could obtain in the market, and 


whether the certainty of being protected against imposition 
would be dearly purchased at a few shillings per annum, Iam 
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eatisfied that often pounds are paid more than what is their com- 
parative value, from neglect of the necessary precaution I have 
referred to; thus most truly making applicable the remark— 
«penny wise and pound foolish.” Now, when there is such 
dependence on manufactured manures and feeding stuffs, for I 
hold that there is no grower of Turnips to any extent, but what 
will be benefited by the use of no small proportion of those 
manures in addition to what is made upon the farm; and 
further, that the facilities for adulteration are so great, and 
the practice of adulteration had been proved to be so exten- 
sive, [cannot conceive how, for one instant, it should be a 
matter of hesitation on the part of landlords and tenants to 
aid the Society in maintaining its chemical department on the 
most efficient footing. We are met by the question—What has 
chemistry done for agriculture? but that is one of easy solu- 
tion, Chemistry has been the means of manufacturing ma- 
nures throughout Great Britain to an extent which absorbs 
many hundreds of thousands of the agriculturist’s money 
And what, I would ask, would have been our position at the 
present moment, with an extended cultivation of Turnips, and 
dependent on a monopoly of the Peruvian guano? Thanks to 
these manufacturers, we are able, and with success, to keep 
guano, bones, Rape-cake, &c., upon which we at one time en- 
tirely depended, in check. But then, inasmuch as these manu- 
facturers have increased in numbers, and inasmuch as scientific 
knowledge can alone explain how far their preparations may 
be relied on, the greater is the need for any farmer having the 
purity and nature of the substances he employs tested before 
application ; and further, however extended the cultivation of 
Turnips, there is not an enterprising feeder of live stock but 
what will acknowledge that he is to a very great degree de- 
endent upon manufactured feeding stuffs; and if made by 
imself, to test the quality of what he uses. It is fruitless, 
then, for one moment to contend he can dispense with the aid 
ef the chemist. Were I to mention an advice to my brother 
farmers, I would say, put yourselves in communication with 
Dr. Anderson ; get him to test the manufactured article you 
purchase, whether guano, oilcake, or such like, and your 
wonder and surprise will be, how you have been so long in 
availing yourselves of so invaluable an auxiliary. I should be 
ilty of injustice to that gentleman were I not to mention that 
Satine this Jast session I have had calls from some of the 
upils attending on his instructions, intending to be practical 
‘armers, and have not failed to profit from conversations I had 
with them regarding greater economy in the manure of the 
farm. But it is not only those of my brother farmers who have 
not availed themselves of the aid of our chemist, who are the 
only parties who may be said to undervalue the Society’s 
exertions to advance agriculture. We may reasonably in- 
clude every proprietor who has hitherto withheld his support, 
as I am not aware of any other way they could more effectually 
secure the improvement of their estates than by encouraging 
everything that has a tendency to enlighten their tenantry, not 
only as to how they may better economise the manure ob- 
tainable from the farm, but induce attention, and insure con- 
fidence in employing, in addition to it, what will be certain 
to procure a better crop of Turnip, the valuable reproducer 
of manure, I do think some sad misapprehension must 
exist on the part of landlords. It is not, in fact, the interest of 
enterprising farmers to ask their aid at all to the chemical de- 
partment, Such will avail themselves of chemistry indepen- 
dent of the Highland Society. But, how, in that case, would 
their exertions in the cause of agriculture prove beneficial to 
the general agricultural community ? Supposing the Highland 
Society had no chemist, and a farmer analysed regularly his 
manures and feeding stuffs, would it be expected he should 
make his own individual investigations patent to the public ? 
Assuredly not. Worldly prudence is against such a suppo- 
sition. I would therefore say that if no other argument would 
prevail, this one alone should secure every landlordin Scotland 
as a supporter of the chemical department, You will obtain, 
through means of the chemist’s labours, the benefit of those 
farmers foremost in their profession, and you will bring that 
‘knowledge to bear on those most backward. And if you failto 
encourage the exertions of enterprising farmers who communi- 
cate with the chemist, with the view of the same being made 
available to the whole community, the time may come that 
such will retain the knowledge they acquire for their own 
individual benefit, and an effectual check will thus be given to 
that free and unreserved publication of all agricultural expe- 
rience, which is so essential to develop everything that has a 
tendency to improve the art of agriculture.—Mr. Dickson, 
Saughton Mains, said, in corroboration of what my friend, Mr. 
Finnie, has said regarding the advantages which are derived 
from the facilities which are now afforded to members for 
getting correct analyses of the various manures, at a moderate 
éost, I would just mention that three weeks ago I purchased 25 
tons of what seemed to be, from appearance, and what was 
also warranted to me by the party from whom I purchased it, 
as the best quality of Peruvian guano; and after sending for 
two tons, and taking a fair sample, which I had analysed by 
Dr. Anderson, it was found to contain 41 per cent. of sand, in 
piace of from 2 to 5 per cent., which is the quantity in genuine 
eruvian guano, You will at once see that by getting this 
guano analysed, I made fully 1007., which I would have lost by 
purchasing sand, at the price of guano. I believe the party 
from which I purchased the guano—who is highly respectable— 
to have been quite ignorant of the quality of the stuff he was 
selling, and that he himself had been cheated, having bought 
it in London ; and I afterwards got from the same person part 
of a direct cargo to Leith—the quantity of sand in which was 
only 3 percent. Iam also aware that our secretary, Mr. Hall 
Maxwell, got a quantity of guano sent to him—also by a highly 
respectable party—as the best Peruvian, which, on analysis, 
turned out to contain 38 per cent. of sand. I could adduce 
other instances, but these are sufficient to show the dangers to 
which the public are exposed in the purchase of this article, 
as well as others of a similar nature, As a member of 
the committee, it is my duty to be cognisant of the state of the 
subscription list, and I regret to have to corroborate what has 
been stated as to its insufficiency. The Society, in its efforts to 
promote this most important object, has not met with that sup- 
port from the landed proprietors of the country to which it is 
entitled to look. Not only is the fund thereby decreased, but 
the moral effect is otherwise injurious. The tenants of a pro- 
Prietor who withholds his support, naturally infer that he is 
actuated not so much by a desire to save the trifling sub- 
scription required, as by a disapproval of the branch Society’s 
operations, I regret to observe lately, that some gentlemen 
who have contributed hitherto, have intimated their intention 
to discontinue their subscriptions; and as I know that there 
are many valuable investigations in progress, which require a 
long time and much attention to bring out a result that would 
be really of value, and which, if done hurriedly, would be use- 
less, I beg these parties to suspend their judgment till there 
has been a fair opportunity afforded of proving the practical 
value of this, in my opinion, most important department. The 
report was then unanimously approved of. The Show at Glasgow. 
—Mr. C. Horne, of Langwell, said he had the honour to report 
from the directors, that the arrangements for the show at 
Glasgow, on the 31st of July and Ist and 2d of August, were in 
a satisfactory state of advancement. As on former occasions, 
they had received the ready co-operation and liberal assistance 
of the Lord Provost and magistrates of Glasgow. The Green 
had been granted for a show-yard, and a subscription of 2001, 
from the corporation funds ; and the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates have taken an active part in the necessary arrange. 
ments. The subscriptions from counties embraced in the 
show are in progress, but the amount could not be estimated, 
as the lists in many parishes and districts have not yet been re- 
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which they had pledged the Society. He might notice the very 
effectual and liberal conduct of the county of Argyll in having 
raised 2001, in support of the show by voluntary assessment. 
A contract had been entered into for inclosing the show-yard 
with Messrs. Miller and Bannerman, who performed the 
work in 1844, The cost would, from the extended accom- 
modaticn, considerably exceed that of 1844. The ban- 
quet, which, was under the charge of the Glasgow Com- 
mittee, had been contracted for. The dinner would be held in 
the City Hall; and the Duke of Roxburgh, the President of 
the Society, would preside; and it was hoped that the Duke of 
Argyll, convener of the local committee, would act as croupier, 
As on the last two occasions, there will only be one dinner. 
On the evening of the first day, Dr. Anderson would deliver a 
lecture on some popular subject connected with agricultural 
chemistry. It was yet too early to form an estimate of the 
show, as the entries would not be completed before the 20th ; 
but they anticipated one of the largest exhibitions ever held; 
and the new feature of a sweepstakes for short-horn bulls had 
created great interest. It had closed with 25 subscribers, and 
the prize plate had been ordered, Several applications from 
local societies had been made for premiums, which the 
directors had felt compelled to refuse, more upon principle, 
and in accordance with the rules laid down for such shows, 
than the amount of the premiums. In order, however, to meet 
the views of west country breeders, a sweepstakes for Ayrshire 
bulls had been sanctioned, 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

Lonpon : What is the best mode of securing a heavy 
crop of Swedes? What is the cost per acre2 And 
what proportion of such cost is chargeable to the suc- 
ceeding crops in rotation2—Mr. C. Lawrence, of 
Cirencester, said, 

The questions proposed for our eyening’s discussion em- 
brace matter of such interest and importance to the farmer 
that we might well have devoted a separate evening to the 
consideration of each of them. With respect to the first, 
practice will necessarily vary as much as the soils on which we 
have to operate. The object in view is to elicit the details of 
that practice which has been found successful by the more ex- 
perienced cultivators of various soils, for the instruction of 
those who have the same materials to work on. The answer 
to the second question must also, to some extent, depend on 
similar considerations. It is possible that all may arrive at 
the same point in resolving the third, however various the 
soils, and the course of their cultivation. The economy of the 
root or green crop has become a matter which presses much 
on the attention of the agriculturist, and demands very careful 
consideration. Those only who have bestowed most of this 
on all the details of the subject can correctly appreciate the 
difficulties which are yet in the way of sound conclusions, We 
can do little more than explain our own views and the prac- 
tice we have adopted on a farm, the greater proportion of 
which consists of a fair depth of soil lying upon the ordinary 
rubble or stonebrash which overlies the oolite, and the re- 
mainder exhibits a greater depth of loam lying upon the Brad- 
ford clay. The surface soil is for the most part of an aluminous 
character, which adheres to the implements in moist weather, 
and is injured by the treading of animals in that state. The 
practice we have adopted has, in the course of one rotation, so 
greatly increased the facility of working, that we have been 
enabled to dispense with one team out of four. On preparing 
for any root crop, we cannot too strongly insist on deep tillage 
as therule, rarely admitting of exception. This we commence 
as soon as the Wheat has been carried. We set the first plough 
as deep as the nature of the surface soil may admit, gradually 
increasing this depth ; we have increased our depth from be- 
tween 3 and 4 inches to from 6 or 7 for this plough. That 
is followed by Reid’s plough (each plough drawn by a pair of 
horses), which stirs the subsoil from 5 to6inches. Each sub- 
sequent furrow slice is laid as roughly as may be on the pre- 
ceding subsoiled furrow; the entire depth of 12 inches and 
upwards then receives the benefit of atmospheric influence for 
the next seven months, especially of frost, that most effective 
of all pulverisers, The bridle of the first plough is so extended 
on the off side as to admit of both horses walking on the land, 
for if the near horse be allowed to walk upon the subsoiled 
furrow much of the advantage would be lost. Minute sub- 
division of the soil is material for various reasons. It facili- 
tates the early decomposition of its inorganic or mineral con- 
stituents, so beneficial in the first stage of growth of the 
embryo plant ; the temperature of its bed is thereby increased ; 
it also induces the formation of fibrous rather than of tap roots, 
and thereby a quicker absorption of food by these numerous 
mouths, The preceding Wheat crop having been thorougbly 
horse-hoed after the annual weeds had commeaced vegetation 
in the spring, the stubbles are found to be perfectly clean. 
Under these circumstances, provided there has been frost 
during the winter, and on hauling over the land since it was 
ploughed, we find no spring ploughing necessary in ordinary 
seasons ; and that after a few days’ dry weather the land will 
work down with the cultivator and harrows to a fine tilth, ina 
fit state to be ridged up to receive the manure in the trenches. 
We have not found it necessary to plough a single field so 
treated this spring for the root crops of the present season. 
We would here advert to a common objection urged against 
deep tillage, which we smbmit has no foundation, viz., that you 
bring to the surface an ‘afertile soil. A well-constructed sub- 
soil plough merely loosens the earth through which it passes, 
and brings notbing to the surface, excepting large stones with 
which it may come in contact. The first plough, if set deeper 
than the land has been ploughed before, undoubtedly brings 
soil for the first time to the surface which, but for the previous 
subsoiling, it must be admitted would be comparatively ill 
adapted to the growth of plants, for want of the organic matter 
which accumulates in the surface soil, and of the inorganic 
constituents having been set free by the disintegration effected 
by atmospheric influences. But is it infertile? Hxcepting 
only in the cases of alluvial and diluvial deposits, the original 
composition of the surface and subsoil was identical; they 
contained the same mineral agents essential to the growth of 
plants. Furthermore, the immediate subsoil has been enriched 
by soluble salts, &c., washed down by rains from the manures 
spread from time to time on the surface, and it speedily be- 
comes fertile from exposure by thorough tillage. If we double 
the quantity of available soil by deep tillage, the space between 
our plants may be considerably reduced, and the number may 
be consequently increased. In fact, by the process recom- 
mended we practically increase our acreage on a given area. 
We will now consider the subject of manure, and the mode of 
its application, a matter on which we feel as one walking in 
the dark over ground he has never seen in daylight. Practice 
has led us to put great faith in manure, the ordinary produce 
of our farms. Science has tanght us that no manure com- 
bines so many essential elements of fertility, and has also 
pointed out to us ample reasons for making and preserving it 
with great care, We have recently had a sample of.manure 
made in our boxes subjected to careful analysis by Professor 
Way. You will, perheps, be somewhat surprised to hear that 
though not one drop of water had ever come in contact with 
this, other than the urine of the animal, the manure contained 
71 per cent. of water. Now, when it is considered that our 
farm-yard manure of the best deacription is commonly filled 
and carted to a heap, and is subsequently filled a second time 
and carted to its ultimate deposit on the land, containing this 


this to be an economical system, and invite the attention of our 
brother farmers to a review of it, We have hitherto adopted 
mineral manures drilled in contact with the seed, having found 
this by experience the best security for an abundant plant, and 
for carrying it rapidly through the first stage of growth. We 
believe there is no cheaper or better agent for this purpose 
than that now in general use—superphosphate of lime in the 
shape of ground bones, first wetted and dissolved in about. 
one-third their weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water, to which three parts more of water may be 
subsequently added. In the latter stages of growth, when the 
formation of bulb commences, we have observed the plant to 
flourish more in manures of a different description, containing 
an abundance of organic, particularly carbonaceous matter, 
and in nothing better than in carefully preserved farm manure, 
We therefore apply from 15 to 25 tons of farm manure per 
acre, according to its quality, laid in the furrows, and then 
split the ridges over it, and we drill with the seed 4 bushels to 
the acre of the dissolved bones mixed with 20 bushels of turf 
ashes, In the case of Mangold Wurzel, we find dibbling in- 
sures the most regular plant. We have been pleased to find 
this practice identical with that recommended in the admirable 
essays and analyses contributed by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert 
to the Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Society, in which 
the specific action of these manures is clearly explained, and 
their advantages demonstrated by numerous experiments which 
appear to have been conducted with unusual care, The re- 
sults from those experiments are, that the effect of dung is at- 
tributable mainly to the large supply of carbonaceous matter 
which it contains, so congenial to the development of bulb ;. 
and that the nitrogenous matter, essential to the growth of 
corn and all crops the seed of which is the object of cultivation, 
has very little influence on the production of bulb, the special 
object of the root crops; that the mineral manures may be 
most efficiently applied in contact with the seed, and that this 
is injurious in the case of organic manures, which should be 
so placed as not to come in contact with the embryo plant 
until it has developed its powers of feeding, and attained a 
state of vigour. The experiments of Mr. Lawes are usually 
interesting and instructive, from the fact of their having. been 
conducted on land previously rendered nearly sterile as re- 
spected natural supply of food for the Turnip. This land had 
been cropped with Wheat, Beans, and Wheat, since it had: 
been manured, It was then sown with Turnips four years suc— 
cessively, without any addition up to the commencement of 
the experiments recorded, The state to which it had been re- 
duced is best explained by this table. 


Produce of Bulb per |Average weight of Bulb 


Seasons, acre. in lbs, and 10ths. 


Tous, 
1843 4 
1844 2 4 nf 0 0,36 
1845 0 13 2 24 0.11 


In all these experiments a portion of the field was left un- 
manured, in order that the effects cf the supply of various arti-~ 
ficial stimulants should be in each case distinctly shown, as 
well relatively to each other as to the land unmanured, Those 
who feel sufficiently interested in this important subject to as- 
certain the relative effects of a great many specific applications 
are referred to the Tables in the 8th volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. We will now only mention 
three selected results from those Tables in confirmation of the 
practice we have ventured to recommend, founded on our own 
observation : 


ewt. gqrs. lbs, 
3 3 2 


0.52 


Average weight/Number 

Bulb per acre. jof Bulbs in 1bs.|ofplants 

and LOths. p. acre. 

Tns, cwt. qrs. lbs. 

Unmanured : 5 a 24-2 
Mean by purely 

mineral manure| 12 8 2 3 1,16 23,882 

Farm-yard duaog|17_ (9 3 6 1,61 23.731 


All Mr. Lawes’ experiments clearly show the superior efficacy 
of mineral manures in establishing plant, and of organic 
manures in carrying it forward, and promoting the formation 
of bulb. Before we leave the subject of manuring, we would 
suggest, as a matter for future consideration and discussion, 
whether, on a four-course shift, the usual practice of applying 
the manure to the root crop is at the most advantageous 
period. It must be borne in mind that ordinary manure, from 
well fed animals, made and preserved on the best principles, 
contains much nitrogenous matter as well as phosphates and 
carbonaceous matter; that the former is calculated to produce 
exuberant top rather than bulb, and is supposed to be the most 
important agent in the nutrition of the cereal crops, though it 
is generally deemed ineligible by the most scientific agricul- 
turists to employ it immediately to those crops ; and that after 
the cereal crop has appropriated from such manure its most 
essential food, the carbonaceous food most sutted for the Tur- 
nip remains. Would not these considerations rather indicate 
the seeds as the crop in the rotation on which the manure 
might be applied with the best effect on the whole ? Mr. Garrett 
having enabled us by his admirable implement to hoe from 8 to 
10 acres a day with one horse, in the most effective manner, we 
strongly urge the frequent repetition of this process ; and that 
though the land may be perfectly clean, for we believe it is im- 
possible to overrate the value of the influence of this tillage in 
rendering the soil readily accessible to those influences which 
contribute so materially to the formation and extension of 
roots. After the final hoeing, if from wet weather or other 
causes the intervals between the ridges have become hard or 
close, we recommend a turn with a small implement having 
three tines slightly earried forwards, one in front and two 
behind, something after the fashion of the Ducie cultivator on 
a small scale, drawn by one horse, which stirs the soil 3 or 4 
inches deep. This treatment produced a crop of ‘Swedes in 
1848, which weighed 24 tons per acre, on an impoverished field, 
which had never been previously ploughed more than 3 or 4 
inches deep, nor had produced a crop of roots of half that 
weight. We now proceed to consider the cost of this crop. 
The elements of this will probab y vary more or less in every 
instance, certainly in various soils and in different seasons. 
We have heard such a variety of opinions on this point, ranging 
from 41. to 12. per acre, that we can hardly hope to assign any 
specific ccst which would meet with general concurrence; we 
will therefore merely state the actual cost according to our own 
practice and experience. This, amounting to 11, per acre, is 
the charge in a fayourable season, involving no additional 
loughings or spring tillage. 
oe Estimate of the Cost of the Root Crop per Acre, 
Rents, rates, tithes, and taxes <i 
Interest on capital (12/. per acre)... 
Ploughing and subsoiling two days, 
Two men two days, at 1s. 8d. Eee cL 
Twice harrowing in spring, and rolling... 
20 tons of farm suanures and filling a 
ling out and spreading... ss. | ss 
Fone baahala of bones dissolved in acid... 
Double bouting ue aa ase on 
Drilling and seed nab ave 
Horsehoing, man and boy ... +4 
Singling... 0) Was =a ons 
Hovschosing; man and boy, twice 
Hand-hoeing the ridges 
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Pulling, topping, and storing in clamps... 
Sundries... 


large proportion of valueless water; and that so far as bullock 
feeding goes, the root crop, containing about 90 per cent. of 
water, is filled and carted to the sheds, we cannot conceive 


ceived, The directors have acted on the reliance that the sub- 
scriptions would justify the very large amount of premiums for 
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Tt was objected by a farmer to whom this statement had been 
submitted, and who estimated the expenses at about 7. per 
acre, that the item for manure, excepting as respects the 
hauling, ought not to form an item of charge, unless the aR 
nure were actually purchased, assuming that every farm ought 
to produce its own manure. In these days, however, we A 
sume farmers to keep accounts. Ifso, the cattle will be debite 
‘with their prime cost, with the food they consume, and the beds 
they lie on; when sold, that account will be credited with the 
sale price, and the value of the manure left behind to the debit 
of the root crop. Mr. Huxtable estimated this cost ona dif- 
ferent principle, on which ‘he states the cost at 5l. 12s. 4d. 
Assuming his mode of getting at the motive power per acre to 
be correct, we cannot agree with him in considering 1. 12s, per 
acre for manual labour sufficient, neither can we think he is 
entitled to take credit for 20 tons of Swedes per acre on land 
rented at 20s., at the cost of 20s. only for manure. We now 
arrive at the Jast point in the inquiry, and that which involves 
by much the greatest difficulty, viz., what portion of the large 
cost of the root crop is chargeable to the other crops in the 
rotation? This question has arisen in consequence of the very 
general conviction that the root crop is not self-remunerative. 
but forms an essential basis for the other crops in the rotation, 
and which ought therefore to be charged with some portion of 
the cost. Itis an axiom in ‘Norfolk that a ton of Swedes will 
make a stone of beef, Assuming a crop of 20 tons to the acre, 
and 6d. per lb. for beef, this would only give 47. per acre. We 
have seen some experiments recorded on feeding sheep which 
seem to prove that we cannot, on Swedes alone, get more than 
‘8s. worth of mutton from a ton of roots. This upon our 
assumed produce would not return a third of the cost. 
Authorities may be adduced, founded on carefully conducted 
experiments too, for any feeding value of the root crop from 
nothing to 10s. per ton and upwards. Excluding from our 
consideration instances in some parts of Scotland, where 
the value of the Swede crop is clearly ascertained by letting 
-the crop for feed to Highland flockmasters, and those cases in 
which roots are grown for the supply of London and other 
large towns, after examining a great number of experi. 
ments and calculations, we are inclined to think, under favour- 
able circumstances, the feeding value of a good crop of roots 
may be put at 5s. a ton, or 5/.an acre. What is the value of 
the manure left on the farm for the succeeding crops by the 
consumption of the roots alone (fer we are not entitled to take 
into account for our present purpose the excreta, liquid and 
solid, of the hay, straw, and other feeding stuffs consumed by 
‘the animals, nor the straw with which they have been littered) ? 
The analyses, which have been published of the Swede, and 
especially the papers of Mr. Lawes, supply us with the data for 
an approximate estimate. We all know that nitrogen is a very 
important agent to the full development of the cereal crops 
which follow in the course, however little we as yet know of 
-its specific operation. It isa very curious fact, clearly demon- 
strated by the experiments of Mr, Lawes, that increase in the 
‘weight of animals bears a direct relation to the quantity of 
‘nitrogen consumed in the food up to a certain point, beyond 
which the proportional effect is lessened. In one experiment 
a pen of sheep swallowed food which contained 246 lbs, of nitro- 
gen, of which 16}]bs. only were carried off in the carcass ; 
while.in another case, in which 961bs. of nitrogen were swal- 
lowed, 153 lbs. were carried off. In the former case there was 
-an unusual consumption of highly nitrogenous food—oilcake, 
linseed, Barley, malt, and Clover. Assuming that all the 
analyses were correctly performed, it would seem a legitimate 
‘inference, that a very large proportion of nitrogen consumed in 
reach case was left in the manure, capable of giving out am- 
monia in some shape for future fertilisation. From analysis it 
appears that 20 tons of the bulbs of Swedes contain about 80 lbs. 
of nitrogen. \We may take tops at 5 tons, which would contain 
about 50lbs, Of these 130 lbs. of nitrogen it has been shown 
‘by Mr. Lawes that under ordinary circumstances about one- 
fifth is carried off by animals fed, leaving four-fifths in the 
manure, or 1041bs. of nitrogen, equivalent to something more 
‘than 1241bs. of ammonia. The money value of this, at the 
usual estimate of 6d. per lb., would be 31, 2s., which, if added 
to.our estimate of J. per acre as the feeding value of the Swede 
crop, would give a return in money value somewhat under the 
eostof the crop. We wish it to be clearly understood we give 
this as the market-value of the article, for the present state of 
Knowledge does not justify us in assigning to nitrogen a spe- 
cific agricultural value, We may, however, confidently state 
that, in addition to the nitrogen left in the land, the. root crop 
also leaves potash, soda, lime, magnesia, phosphoric and sul- 
phutie acids, and ehlorine, with other elements offertility ; 
and furthermore, that the tillages charged against this crop 
have a very material influence on the produce of the succeeding 
crops. Wethink, therefore, after a careful consideration of 
the whole subject, we may safely conclude that on well drained 
land, thoroughly tilled and skilfully manured, the root crop, 
judiciously consumed, is remunerative, if we step there and 
receive from our successor tke fair value of the manure arising 
from its consumption and of the tillages, the benedit of which 
extends beyond that.crop. -We submit, therefore, that in the 
case of the four-field shift the excess of cost beyond the actual 
return from the animals fed is chargeable in equal parts on the 
three succeeding.crops, none of which upon this system receive 
any further manuring. ‘Though the remunerative price of 
Wheat and beef is not the subject for our diseussion this even- 
fing, some of the caleulations of Mr. Huxtable have so much 
‘bearing on it, and they have been so generally read and received 
‘by the owners of land (the pamphlet having gone through some 
seven or eight editions within a short period), that a few 
@bservations on it may not:be deemed irrelevant. Mr. Huxtable 
hhassfounded—chiefly on the experiments of Mr. Lawes—arith- 
metical conclusions, which, if. demonstrated, would not only 
resolve the questions under our consideration, but many others 
which are now perplexing toth landlords and tenants, The 
chemist only undertakes toinform us that certain food contains 
a given quantity of nitrogen.convertible into a fixed quantity of 
ammonia ; but Mr. Huxtable undertakes to give us in figures, 
the exaet quantity of ammonia which will produce a bushel of 
Wheat or a pound of beef. He appears to have established to 
his own.satisfaction on those data, by simple arithmetic, that 
Wheat ean be grown profitably at 40s. a.quarter, and beef at 
5d. per lb. Far be it from us to undervalue the most important 
aid of sciepce to our pursuit; neither would we in any degree 
discourage the more ardent spirits (of whom Mr, Huxtable may 
le considered the type), the pioneers of agriculture, whose 
onward course indicates to those behind) the bogs and quick- 
sands to be avoided, as well as the ground which may be safely 
ventured on; bpf to Mr. Huxtable’s position we must say, 


the succeeding crops in rotation, there has not been sufficient 
information afforded to warrant a positive conclusion, but that 
it may be estimated at from one-third to one-half,” 


Newcastix, Nov. 3.—Mr. Wituiam GLoveR, the ex- 
emplary Secretary (who always either procures a 
member to supply a paper, or fills up the gap by writing 
one himself), read a paper “On the Cultivation of 
Strong Clay Soils,” as follows : 

Without attempting minutely to define the strong clay soils, 
I shall perhaps best describe them as being those on which, 
as yet, Turnip growing is the exception to the rule. It can- 
not but seem strange to us all, that whilst Turnip farming 
has arrived ata perfection of which we may justly be proud, 
the system of farming on strong clays has scarcely undergone 
the slightest change since the introduction of Clover 70 or 80 
years ago, On strong clays we follow as yet the practice of 
our grandfathers, nor has the learning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as yet even suggested an improvement, I shall begin first 
with the fallow. The foundation of all improvements on such 
soils is a judicious and thorough system ofdraining. Without 
this all other efforts are in vain, But as this subject has already 
been ably introduced to you, and has also to be brought before 
you as a.prize essay, it is unnecessary for me to say more than 
that itis absolutely requisite that such soils should be well 
drained. When this is not done, in addition to the weeds which 
usually accumulate, there is a constant growth of what is com- 
monly called ‘water Grass,” which naturally increases the 
labour and expense of a fallow. Ifthe land be not drained, I 
cannot too strongly urge upon the tenant the necessity of 
keeping all his ditches clean, They should be attended to the 
year before the field comes in course for fallow. As & manure, 
none has yet been found equal to the common farm-yard 
dung, which is the ‘‘mother of money ;” but I have seen 
guano, or prepared bones, where sufficient manure cannot be 
obtained, applied with good results ; and such are much pre- 
ferable to the thousands of loads of lime which are wasted 
(though to a much less extent than formerly), by being 
applied as a fallow dressing upon strong inferior clays. If 
you have in any corner of your farm an old hedge, covering 
from five to ten yards of ground in width, I would suggest that 
it should be burnt, and applied to your fallows—along with 
perhaps, a smaller quantity of farm-yard manure than usual, 
or a hundredweight or two per acre of some prepared or other 
artificial manure. When speaking of these manures, I may 
remark that for strong clay soils, though invaluable for green 
crops, they are, I am afraid, not to be depended on for good 
Wheat crops, or following crops, unless applied along with 
burnt clay, or, what is still better, a portion of farm-yard 
manure. I would suggest their application to the use of those 
farmers who may be at so great a distance from a market 
town as not to be able to procure any other manure than is 
made on their farms, Itis to farmers in such situations that 
my observations are most applicable. In all old-going fields, 
the low headlands often get very high. These I would 
suggest should be burnt when in the lea furrow. The burning 
must not be carried on too far, or the clay comes out ot 
the heap like a brick, and, is, consequently, useless. It is 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, for me to describe this pro- 
cess, but plenty of men can be found who are accustomed 
to the work, and will do it well for about 10d, per yard, 
the farmer providing them with a few loads of coals to begin 
the fires, and a few cuttings of hedges to continue them. 

If any of you shonld be so fortunate as to have a peat bog in 
any corner of your farms, it may also be rendered a most 
valuable addition to your farm, by slightly charring, not 
burning, like the clay, this substance, which, with the addition 
of best Peruvian guano, or a good prepared manure, comes 
neared to farm-yard dung than anything I know. As to Fal- 
low Crops upon strong clays, such as Turnips, &c., I feel con- 
vinced that, as far as our present knowledge leads us, they 
must still be exceptions to the rule. But unquestionably 
there is a considerable portion of undrained land in this 
district which is bare-fallowed every fourth year, mucked 
with 8 or 10 loads of rubbish led from Newcastle streets, 
and producing 12 or 16 bushels of Wheat per acre, which, lf 
drained, would produce a great change in the character of 
such soils; but they would undoubtedly require to be high 
farmed, which can only be done by keeping more stock, and 
instead of the everlasting corn crops, green crops must be pro- 
duced, which is a great desideratum in high farming, The 
cleanest and best fallow, the driest and kindliest field must be 
selected. The green crops must be stored for consumption at 
home. They must be economically used, and given with cake 
or Warnes’s Linseed compound, or whatever you can get 
cheapest, which involves a double profit, for you thus depend, 
not solely on your corn, but also upon your cattle; and, again, 
your manure is richer in its fertilising properties, which will 
enable you to grow more corn, thereby producing more straw, 
which increases the manure heap, and so augments the 
breadth ot green crops. In speaking of green crops, I do not 
mean only Turnips, but Italian Rye-grass, Clover, Rye, Man- 
gold Wurzel, Kohl Rabi, &c. However, we have to do with 
lard in its present condition ; and I perfectly agree with a gen- 
tleman whom I have the pleasure of knowing, and who is un- 
doubtedly one of the best farmers in this district, who, in 
speaking of our inferior clay soils, says :—‘‘Much has been 
said upon the folly of allowing one-fourth of the land to lie 
fallow.every year, and I even question if on soils of the best 
description, where Turnips cannot be eaten on with sheep, that 
the growth of that root can be persisted in year after year, when 
the field comes in course for fallow, without a great deprecia- 
tion of,the land. But upon inferior soils the growth of 
Turnips must be still rarer, or the farmer will most assuredly 
suffer in his following crops.” The Potato is a much less ob- 
jeetionable fallow crop for such lands as we are now speaking 
of, and I have,ofcen seen a better crop of Wheat after it than 
upon a bare fallow. I am at a loss to understand why this 
should be the case, as chemical analysis shows us that both 
the Potato and Yurnip remove about the same quantity of 
inorganic matter from the soil. Beans, Peas, Tares, and such- 
like have been recommended as fallow crops for strong un- 
drained clays ; but,I cannot concur in such recommendation, 
for when I have seen them tried to any extent, they proved, I 
coneider, injurious to the land. Their place on such soils is 
further.on in the rotation, I need not, to a body of practical 
farmers, tell you that the fallow must be well cleaned; the 
workiog with any pinching or niggardliness being here, as in 
every other case, the worst economy. In some parts of the 


“Not proven.” We know that ammonia is an important agent | south of England it is usual to allow the land to lie two winters 


in vegetation, but we do not as yet know with any certainty 
from what source plants immediately derive it, nor im what 
mapner jt is assimilated by them. Liebig, who would be gene- 
rally admitted an authority on such a subjeet, characterises 
this very course which kas been adopted by Mr. Huxtable, in 


in fallow, and sow Barley in the spring, Wheat being grown in 
the Clover lea, which seems to answer very well there; but I 
have seen on 4 clay farm of a friend of mine, who adopted this 
plan, some very indifferent crops. He persisted for some time, 
but he has now abandoned the system; and I feel con- 


estimating the value of a manure according to the amount,of| vinced that Wheat will rarely do well after Clover in this 


its nitrogen;.as quite fallagious; and he adds, that its.value 
does not stand in proportion to its nitrogen. We may safely 
rely on the laboratory of the chemist for the elements of any 
compound, and their relative -groportions, and we may obtain 
from his analysis many highly useful indications; but our 
operations are conducted io the laboratory of nature, whose 
modus operandi is extremely obscure, and often baffles our 
most elaborate contrivances.—The discussion terminated with 
tthe unanimous adoption of the following resolution :—‘ That 
the best mode of securing a heavy cropof Swedes is by the use 
of 2 fair proportion of farm-yard manure, with the addition of 
a@ dressing of some accredited artificial manpres, and that the 
rd oe acre wyll necessarily vary according to circumstances, 

as regards the proportion of the expense chargeable to 


district, particularly in such soils as we are now discussing. 
This brings me to the second step in the farming operations 
of strong clays—the Wheat crop. Notwithstanding that 
there has lately been a great deal of discussion as to the rota- 
tyon of soils, I very mych question whether there is any 
better system than—Ist, fallow ; 2d, Wheat; 3d, Clover; 4th, 
Oats ; or, Ist, fallow; 2d, Wheat; 3d, Clover; 4th, pasture ; 
pth, @ats; 6th, fallow; 7th, Wheat; 8th, Beans.;.9th, tallow, 
and 10th, Wheat. Indeed, the great difficulty with stron 

undraingd clay is, that we cannot vary our system; the land 
is nut what is calied “‘convertible”’ The variety 9f seed 
which I have observed to succeed best in this district, is sue 
Old Creeping Wieat ;” next comes the ‘‘ Spalding Prolific.” 


brought forward, have, in the majority of instances, been, as 
far as my own observation shows, the source of disappoint. 
ment upon the soils we are considering, As to quantity of 
seed to be sown, a great deal of discussion has lately arisen 
respecting the awful waste perpetrated by the farmer in 
sowing as much as two bushels, the quantity we were in the 
habit of sowing broadcast. Wherever I have seen a less 
quantity sown, in this district, the crop has always suffered 
(although, by the bye, half a buehel may be saved by drilling). 
It is true that the Wheat stools out, and appears to do its 
utmost to occupy the land; but the consequence is, that the 
crop is very much later in being ripe, which you will agree 
with me is a matter of importance in this part of the country. 
Should the quantity of seed be still smaller, the crops suffer 
in quantity; and as for half a bushel, or even a bushel, no 
one will try it a second time upon the soil now under dis- 
cussion, When, by any chance, a crop of Turnips has been 
grown, Barley generally succeeds better than Wheat; and L 
must not forget to remark that the Turnips must be pulled 
off early, and the land ploughed, so as to lie some time before 
sowing the Barley, It has been recommended to manure the 
land, before sowing Wheat or Barley (after Turnips), upon 
strong clay. When this can be done, of course it is a very 
great advantage; but I have seen wher it was a difficulty to 
get the Turnips off the land, to say nothing about getting 
manure on, Mr, Robson’s mode of ploughing-in the Turnip- 
tops I think a good one, and would advise you to adopt his 
plan, for they are almost valueless as food for cattle, but are 
useful as a manure, The harvesting and securing the Wheat 
crop scarcely comes within the scope of this discussion. I 
may, however, remark, that if cut before being quite ripe, the 
sample is brighter, and in fact much improved ; though this 
must not be carried too far, or the yield suffers, The third 
step in the rotation we have mentioned is the Clover crop; and 
of all others this is the most unmanageable. The discussion 
we recently had on the “ Failure of Red Clover,” though per- 
haps eliciting some new suggestions, has not furnished ua with 
any solution of the difficulty, Many farmers in this neigh- 
bourhood sow 5lbs, of broad, 11b. of hop, and 1]b, of white 
Clover, with half a bushel of Rye-grass, per acre. Others 
sow Pacey’s Perennial Rye-grass, instead of the Rye-grass 
above mentioned. The advantage of this is, that Pacey’s is 
generally thoroughly clean from the seeds of weeds. It is 
more expensive than the annual Rye-grass, and the yield of 
hay is also less, With regard to the Italian Rye-grass, I ques- 
tion if it is at all suitable to our cold clays. I would recom- 
mend you to try Cow-grass, a species of perennial Clover, 
when the land is tired ofcommon Clover, The Cow-grasa does 
not yield so much hay as a good crop of Clover, nor does it 
give a second crop; but as it grows where common Clover does 
not, it ison this account extremely valuable, In purchasing 
Cow-grass, or indeed any seed, none should be purchased but 
of seedsmen of established character, as it exactly resembles 
over-year’s Clover, which is cousequently easily sold at four 
times its value, to say nothing of the disappointment. I would 
here just wish to impress upon you to purchase good Grass 
seeds, whether it be merely for one year’s Grass or permanent 
pasture. A few days 2¢0, when walking over a farm, 
I heard the tenant express regret at the failure of the Grass 
which he had sown down for permanent pasture. On viewing 
the same, I found it had been sown away with very indifferent 
seeds. On inquiring what Grasses had been sown, I could get 
no information on this point, but was told, “‘ They cost a sight 
of mouey.” I asked how much per acre. The answer wags, 
‘*16s.” Now we know it is impossible for any seedsman to sell 
a mixture of good seeds for permanent Grass for any such 
sum ; and if we will not give a remunerating price, can we 
wonder at the rubbish that is put into our hands ? can we feel 
surprised at the many failures in laymg land down to perma~ 
nent pasture that are constantly coming to our knowledge ? 
The only way that we are sure of obtaining good seeds is to 
send a list of such kinds as our experience shows us are suit- 
able for our lands, to such firms as are known to be practical 
seedsmen and men of established character, upon whom we 
can place reliance. To proceed with the subject :—With regard 
to the failure of Clover, Iam unable to assign any reason for 
the misforture—I can perhaps suggest something in palliation. 
In the first place, the land must be kept in good heart; in the 
next place, theland should (when drained) be ploughed very 
deep after the Oat crop; in the third place, Beans, or some 
other pulse crop, should be grown after Wheat, once in eight 
years, or at least once in twelve, so as to prevent the Clover 
crop from recurring so frequently. I am ata loss to account 
for the beneficial effect of the intervention of the Bean crop, 
but it is nevertheless true that the interval thus given to the 
recurrence of the Clover crop is the best preventive of its 
failure. Upon the poorer classes of undrained strong clay 
soil, Beans cannot be profitably cultivated, but the Scotch Grey 
Pea may be grown. It is somewhat singular that this change 
is not near so effectual in preventing the failure of the broad 
Clover as Beans. The mottled or partridge Pea does not suit 
strong clay soils so well as the Scotch Grey Pea, the former 
being apt torun too much to straw. I would suggest, when 
possible, that manure should be applied for the Clover crop, as 
it is no doubt better farming to apply manure in small quan- 
tities and often than in large quantities at once. I also think 
the Clover crop is the part of the rotation of strong clays on 
which to apply artificial manures. Nitrate of soda, which at 
one time was highly spoken of, gives a rapid growth, but E 
believe no increase in the weight of the crop. Guano I have 
never seen tried; but what we want is some special and 
judiciously prepared artificial manure for Clover. I now come 
to the Oat crop, which can be very briefly disposed of ; for all 
that is required is to plough, sow, harrow, and reap; but £ 
should like to see some manure applied also to this crop, for I 
have already said, and wish to impress upon you, that it is 
undoubtedly better policy to apply the manure often than all at 
once. In working the strong clays I think that the implements 
we have in use in this distriet are very inefficient, consisting of 
three :—viz., the plough, the harrow, and the smooth roller. 
Now I should like to see in the possession of every farmer a 
Crosskill’s roller, which is an invaluable implement, and will 
pulverise and make fine in a day what would otherwise perhaps 
take a month, I should also like to see a Ducie’s drag, which 
is admirably adapted for stirring the fallow; it is an imple- 
ment the utility of which it is very difficult to overrate ; it only 
requires to be seen at work, to be at once convinced of its- 


practical worth. Mr. Robson (who, by the bye, possesses the- 
most complete set of implements of any farmer in this district), . 
has had one in use for some time, and will, I have no doubt, be 
glad to show it to-you in-operation. There are several’ other 
very useful implements, which only require to be seem at work 
to convince you of their utility; and we should all endeavour 
to economise time, which is capital. Every hour in the day we 
are expending money, paying rent and taxes, interest of capital, . 
wear and tear ; therefore we should strive to do all our work 
with ease and dispatch; and good implements can assist us- 
materially in our labours; and I trust that there are better. 
times in store for the strong clay farmers.—Mr. Browr 
observed, as to the difficulty which Mr. Glover felt to avcoun® 
for Wheat being a better crop after Potatoes than a bare 
fallow, the cause was this--that you applied twice the q uantity 
of manure in the first instance. As to 5 lbs. or 6lbs. of Clover 
per acre for laying down land to permanent pasture, he did not 
consider that quantity to be half sufficient ; besides the omission 
of many other seeds which were most essential for the purpose. 
He .was quite sure that were they tosow a peck of red and 
white Clover-seed with a full quantity of Rye-gress, it would 
amply repay them for the extra outlay, if but for one year. It 
would, \ for instance, enable the land to carry an extra quantity 
of stock—-say one or two sheep extra per acre—which would 


hg fing varieties, which haye lately been’ 30 prominently more tham pay for the additional quantity of seed; and the 
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land must also be benefited in proportion to the number of 
stock it carried, With respect to Crosskill’s roller, Mr. Brown 
thought it a good implement under some circumstances—when 
the land was ploughed out of season: the beat way was to 
repare it early in the autumn, and one ploughing in the spring, 
"ro sowing the Turnips would be sufficient: any clods 
raised then would be pulverised by the frost. He was no great 
advocate for rolling.—The Cuarrman said, it would be well if 
some improvements could be suggested, and carried out, in 
the cultivation of strong clays. There was no land in this 
district which stood so much in need of improvement. It was, 
indeed, the only kind of soil that stood still. He found it, 
himself, the most difficult to manage. It would not pay to 
cultivate it at the present price of Wheat : there was no rent 
init. The better way would perhaps be not to plough it, but 
let it lie in Grass, until Wheat got to 50s. or 52s., and then 
fallow it out. He could not agree with Mr. Brown that it was 
owing to the manure that Wheat was of better quality and 
more abundant after Potatoes.. Then with regard to what Mr. 
Glover had said of seeds, he thought 16s, an acre was a good 
round sum of money for laying the land away to Grass, sup- 
posing it to be a free soil. (Mr. @.: No! inferior clay,) Well! 
that would make eome difference.—Mr. Brown was so far from 
thinking 16s, an acre an exorbitant sum, that he thought it 
much too little, and would refer the Chairman, first, to Mr. 
Thornhill’s treatise on seeds, Then go to a merchant, and 
ascertain the price of suitable seeds, and it would be found 
that the land could not be laid down to permanent Grass, as it 
should be, for less than 36s. or 40s. an acre. You must have 
six or seven sorts, some of them expensive ones, or you would 
never get a close bottom.—The Chairman said he spoke of free 
soils, but Mr, Glover checked him, saying he meant clays.— 
Mr. Brown could not make any great distinction. The growth 
might be more free on the one soil than on the other, but to 
obtain a good permanent Grass you must in either case go to 
much about the same expense. To get a suitable quantity of 
Cocksfoot and Crested Dogstail alone would take at least 16s. 
an acre. Turn to Thornbill’s specimeus of Grass seeds, and if 
you selected but a few of the best, you would find that 16s. an 
acre was nothing like a sufficient sum for permanent Grass, 
Some farmers recommend letting the first crop, after being laid 
to permanent pasture, stand without feeding any kind of stock 
upon it until it was quite ripe, and then allowing it to shake, as 
they said, for seeding the ground. He considered this a bad 
plan. A sufficient quantity of seed should be sown at the first, 
Nothing, he must say, so much impoverished a soil as letting 
the plant, whatever it was, run to seed, You might grow corn 
or Oats for ever, if you did not allow the plant to seed. He 
never allowed his Grass to go to seed — a hint which he got 
from the late Mr. Thomas Bates. He would, before sitting 
down, move a vote of thanks to the Secretary for his paper. 
Mr. Glover was the life and soul of the Club, and deserved the 
gratitude of its members. (Applause.)—Mr, RopertT OrMsToN 
seconded the motion, and it was carried by acclamation, 


Farm Memoranda. 


SattHrop Farm, near Swinpon.—Unlike some pro- 
fessional breeders, Mr. Stratton is a good farmer as 
well as breeder. His farm, which consists of 900 acres 
of excellent land, lies partly on the secondary range of 
hills which succeed the high chalk hills of the North 
Wiltshire downs, and partly in the vale. The upper 
land, about 400 acres, is all arable, and consists of a 
strong marl, which, when well managed, is most pro- 
ductive. The house and homestead are on the hill, and 
the multitude and size of the Wheat stacks which fill 
the rick-yard tell both of the fertility of the land and the 
well-doing of the occupier. Here there is one large 
yard and several smaller ones occupied by breeding 
heifers, each of which has a pen to herself, one-half 
covered over. Thegreater part of the herd, however, isin 
the vale, where Mr. Stratton holds500acres of Grass land. 
This part of the farm is managed as a dairy farm with 
the strictest regard to profit ; the breeding department 
is made not exactly subservient to, but entirely con- 
sistent with, the profitableness of the dairy. Its manage- 
ment, which I will proceed to detail, is worthy of imita- 
tion by dairy farmers. It should be remarked that so 
good a system could not be followed out where the 
farmer has no arable land. The whole of the surplus 
straw grown on the hill beyond what is used for the 
stock at the homestead is brought down into the vale 
and used as litter ; and the large quantity of manure 
thus made is ali applied to the Grassland. The fertility 
of the arable land is well kept up by feeding off roots 
and green crops with fatting sheep bought for the 
purpose, as Mr. Stratton does not keep a breeding flock. 
He divides his herd into an ordinary herd and aselected 
one. The former is kept at the dairy, and consists at 
present of 34 cows, which are kept in a yard 
divided into four or five compartments, each division 
having a shed for shelter. The yard is enclosed all 
yound, and all the liquid manure is preserved. Above the 
hill there are some 12 or 14 heifers, which belong to the 
ordinary herd, which therefore contains altogether about 
50 cows. Attached to this yard there are several warm 
and roomy sheds with outlets for calves, as Mr. Stratton 
rears all his calves, making steers of such of them as 
he does not consider good enough to keep for bulls. 
The selected herd is kept in a separate yard half a mile 
from the dairy, and consists of about 40 cows and 
heifers, with calves. Here are all the select calves, the 
young bulls, and the feeding beasts; and each animal 
has a separate pen half covered, and a spring of beau- 
tifully clear water is carried through every pen, so that 
each has a constant supply of fresh water. The prin- 
cipal yard has the sheds round three sides, being open 
towards the south, and there it is protected by a high 
Thorn hedge, kept high but well pruned, for the ex- 
press purpose of affording sheiter to thisyard. Though 
the accommodation here afforded is very complete, there 
is nothing very expensive, and even without the land- 
lord’s assistance such a yard might be made on most 
dairy farms witha little management and at a moderate 
expense by the tenants. The select herd also contri- 
bute to the dairy, and the large and well-filled cheese 
room gives evidence that the herd does its duty. The 
select herd is composed of first-rate stock, all bred by 
Mr. Stratton ; and their size, shape, touch, coats, and 
milking qualities, all show accuracy of judgment. Mr. 


Stratton never keeps a cow unless she is a good milker ; 


and he has also attained all the shape and feeding 
qualities to which many breeders sacrifice milk-giving 
power. This is unwise, and is quite unnecessary. The 
position Mr. Stratton has attained as a breeder, the 
number of prizes he wins every year sufficiently proves ; 
and he has done all this in the comparatively short 
period of 12 years, But what to my mind is still more 
important, he has done it at comparatively little ex- 
pense, and by means which are within the reach of most 
dairy farmers. I mean, of course, that observation to 
be subject to the condition that equal judgment and per- 
severance with that displayed by Mr. Stratton be ex- 
ercised. Now, Mr. Stratton has never bought expen- 
sive cows. He has kept up his ordinary herd by the 
purchase of the best heifers he can meet with at the 
different fairs, but he has always been most careful 
in the selection of his bulls, and in purchasing them 
he does not spare his purse. His plan, when he wants 
a bull, is to spend a month or six weeks in look- 
ing over the herds of the different breeders, and 
selecting an animal likely to suit his purpose. Mr. 
Stratton is not so particular in buying a bull of 
great beauty and symmetry, ashe is in regarding 
the character and purity of its blood, and he especially 
requires that its sire and dam shall be good animals. 
He is at present using a splendid beast called the Red 
Duke and a white bull purchased from Earl Ducie. 
From his ordinary herd thus managed he obtains every 
year a considerable number of heifer calves, which are 
taken into the selected herd, and if they turn out to be 
good milkers, and prove by the calves they produce 
that they are worthy of the promotion, they are there 
continued, There is one fine roan cow, now 10 years 
old, from which many of the best herd are descended, 
and a two-year-old roan heifer, of which she is the dam, 
is certainly one of the most perfect animals I ever saw. 
Her last calf, a roan bull, now about two months old, 
promises to be something extraordinary. In short, 
Mr. Stratton’s herd deserves to be resorted to by 
breeders, as, indeed, it largely is ; while the smallest 
dairy farmer may apply to a considerable extent to his 
own farm the general economy of Mr. Stratton’s 
management. His neighbours are very generally avail- 
ing themselves of the means his herd affords for im- 
proving their stock ; and, in fact, the value of well-bred 
short-horns in the dairy is now very generally admitted 
in this district. Mr. Stratton’s efforts are seconded, as 
they deserve to be, by his landlord, Mr. Parkinson, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, who is the active trustee and ostensible 
owner of the property ; which, with other considerable 
farms adjoining, has, within the last few years, been 
purchased by, or rather on behalf of some unknown 
person. The tenants have not the slightest notion who 
is their landlord. If, however, they are all dealt with as 
Mr. Parkinson deals with Mr. Stratton, they need not be 
very curious to inquire further for a landlord. He is 
about to build on Mr. Stratton’s farm extensive addi- 
tional accommodation for his stock, and to drain yearly 
250 acres of his farm. This is as it shouldbe. Mr. 
Stratton has just taken an additional farm at Broad 
Hinton, from Mr. Parkinson, on which 10007. is at 
once to he laid out by the landlord. The farm, which 
years ago I knew very well, is a large and good one, 
extending to 11,000 acres. Its situation is precisely 
similar to Salthrop Farm, being about two miles to the 
west on the same range of hills, and consists of very 
similar proportions of arable land above the hill, and 
Grass land in the vale. That his enterprise will be as 
successful on this farm as at Salthrop I have no doubt, 
for Mr. Stratton is one of those men who command 
success, and he has a landlord able and willing to bear 
his own share of the adventure. In what a different 
position would English farmers be placed, if landlords, 
generally did so! how different would be the state of 
English agriculture! I have been led into giving full 
details of Mr. Stratton’s management of his dairy land, 
because it is so truly practical and adapted to the means 
and position of tenant farmers; and the dairy farmers, 
as a class, have not taken farms beyond their available 
capitals in anything like the same proportion as the 
arable land farmers have done. Consequently, if 
seconded by their landlords, they would be in better 
condition than many grain farmers, who can only 
thrive by giving up part of their land or going 
into smaller farms, But efficient improvement of 
dairy farms will require considerable outlay by the 
landlords, as they are required to be drained through- 
out, and to have proper yards and buildings erected 
for accommodating their stock. And dairy farm 
tenants could well afford to pay interest on such out- 
lay, in addition to their present rents; for when the 


land has been drained, and proper buildings supplied, 


from one-fifth to one-third more stock might be kept. 
This is on the assumption that the land is all to remain 
in pasture as at present, though in most cases the 
inferior and second-rate pastures should be broken up. 
This, however, would scarcely be acceptable to many of 
the present race of dairy farmers. A Midland Counties 
Farmer, in the Daily News. 


Miscellaneous. 
Exhausted Land and Green Manure.—Now that so 


many small estates are thrown on hand, mostly in a 
very exhausted condition, it is desirable to landlords to 


restore their fertility atthe least cost of culture. Farm- 
ing, in the regular course, will be a losing concern to 
those not practically acquainted with it ; and covering 
the land with green crops to feed down, requires an 
outlay, for live stock as well as culture, more than 
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inconvenient to many whose chief income has been their 
land rental ; and with little prospect of an adequate 
return. Thus some thousands of acres are said to be 
left, especially in Ireland, without a plough or a hoof, 
But this outlay may be considerably reduced, and the 
land equally improved (leaving of course out of the 
question the precarious return), by fallowing with 
green mauure, to plough down two or three successive 
crops during the season. A mere list of cheap quick 
growing plants suited for this purpose would not much 
avail; but it would be very useful if such of your 
correspondents who have tried them, would inform us 
which they have found answer best for restoring 
impoverished soils, Belgian practice gives Spurry the 
preference ; ploughing down two or three crops one 
upon another at 10 or 12 weeks’ interval. In this 
country, white Mustard has been found to throw up a 
rich produce in less than 10 weeks ; and appears to have 
expelled the wireworm. The rootsof Rape and Clover 
have been found very effective. White Lupin seed was 
imported two years since for this purpose ; but I have 
seen no accounts of its efficacy. In Italy it has been 
employed for centuries, with the most unequivocal 
benefit; but the climate may make great difference. 
Until more satisfactory practical information appears, I 
will venture to recommend the trial of white Mustard * 
against Spurry, acre for acre ; not only for the apparent 
quantities thrown up, but for their effect on the quality 
of the soil. And in addition, a third plot of the two 
mixed ; a method which is found in many other cases 
to increase the produce and improve the condition of 
both erops. In this way, much land which the owners 
cannot conveniently farm or stock, may be brought 
into condition, in moderate time, and at comparatively 
small expense. Can you say where Spurry seed may be 
obtained of good quality, at what price, and how much 
is sown per acre for green manuring in Belgium ? 
J. Prideaux, in Plymouth Herald. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Pueasants : R Bosworth asks for some plan to prevent pheasants 
eating their own eggs. He has a gold pheasant which lays 
regularly every other day, and devours the egg as soon as it 
is dropped. She used to lay from 5 to 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon, but since he has watched her closely, lays early in the 
morning. She appears to lay eggs for the express purpose of 
eating them. [Remove them as soon as laid. Try her with 
a hard-boiled egg just out of the pot; she may scald her* 
throat and give up the practice for the future.] 

Weeps: WW 2. No dressing will kill Knapweed that will not 
kill Grass. Spread them out, or pull them up, when the 
ground, being moist, the roots will come. 

Warts on tHE Upper: WDC. The only plan is to wait till 
the cow is dry, and then remove them with the knife. W. C. 8. 


Harkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jone 22. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Strawberries and Hot. 
house Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-apples. The supply of Peaches and Nectarinesa has 
greatly increased, and they are large and fine. Wal- 
nuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons 
sufficient for the demand. Young Carrots and Turnips may be 
had at from 6d, to9d.a bunch. Frame Potatoes fetch from 4d. 
to éd. perlb. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and so are Mushroome, French Beans, Asparagus, and 
Rbubarb are plentiful, Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, 
Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per lb., 63to10s , Lemons, perdoz., 1s to 2s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,4s to 8s | Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 

— Portugal, p. 1b., 9d to 1s per 100, 5s to 12s 
Peaches, per doz,, 6s to 18s Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 6s to 18s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Strawberries,p.punn.,6stolséd | Walnuts, p,100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Cherries, per lb., 2s to 63 p. bush., 16s to 246 
Melons, each, 5s to 8s Nuts, Barcelona, per bush, 
Gooseberries, green, per half 20s to 22s 

sieve, 2s to 3s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Apples,kitchen,p. bsh., 4s to 6s | Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 Ibs 

VEGETABLES, 
FrenchBeans,p.100,1s6dto2s6d | Onions, p. bunch, 2d to7d 
Asparagus, p. bund., 9d to4s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 2d to 4d Shallots, per lb., 8d to 1s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s Artichokes, per doz., 3s to 5s 
Peas, per sieve, 2s 6d to4s Lettuce, Cab., p.sc.,Zd to 1s 
Greens, per doz., 1s tols 6d —_ Cos, per score, 6d tols 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Radishes, p, 12 hands, 9d to 1s 
Potatoes, per ton, 100s to 200s | Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 

— per cwt., 10sto 12s Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d tols6d 

— per bush,, 4s to 6s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 

— frame, p. lb., 4d to 6d Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Turnips, per doz, bun,, 3s to 68 | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., ls to 28 Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to.28 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Leeks, per bunch, 3d to 4d Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 94 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s 6d to2s | Mint, green, per bunch, 2a 
Carrots, per bun., 6dto 10d Watercress, p.12bunch.,6dto9d 
Spinach p, sieve, ls 6d to 2s | Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to4s 


POTATOES,—SovutHwakk, June 17. 

The Committee report that the supply of English Potatoes 
is finished for this season, but the arrivals from the Con- 
tinent are so large and trade so heavy, that it has caused 
less prices to be submitted to. The following are 
day’s quotations:—York Regents, 60s. to 100s, per ton; 
Scotch cups, 70s. to 75s. ; ditto whites, 50s. to 605.; Rhenish 
do., 70s. to 80s.; Belgian do., 50s. to 60s. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses.” 
SMITHFIELD, June 20, 
70sto74s,; Clover «+. 
55 65 | New Clover ... «+ 
54 60 | Straw : 


Very little doing. 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, June 20. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s | Inferior ... 65sto 72s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 | New Clover .. _ _ 
New Hay «. «- 50 60 | Straw 1. see ove 26 «428 
Old. Clover ... «. 78 84 JosHUA BAKER. 


2 a ee 
HOPS.—Faipay, June 21. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the eccounts from 
the plantations state that the bine continues to progress 
rapidly, but that the fly continues about the same, Duty, 
165,000. Market about the same. 

* Not black Mustard, which is troublesome to get out of the 
land, The white is easily eradicated, 
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Prime Meadow Hay 
Inferior ditto... 
Rowen ... 
New Hay 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, June 17. 


The supply of Beasts is larger, consequently trade is slow, 
The number of Sheep 
n on Friday, 
Lamb is a ready 
We have a good supply of Calves ; 
they make about the same as of late. From Holland and Ger, 
, 1180 Sheep, and 173 Calves; from 


and prices on the average are lower. 
has also increased; trade is more cheerful tha 
but prices are lower than on Monday last, 
sale at rather more money, 


many there are 350 Beasts, e 
Scotland, 240 Beasts; and 2400 from Norfolk and Suffolk, 


(CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN to PURCHASERS of LAND who are 
desirous of recommending servants or labourers for free or 
assisted passages to the Canterbury Settlement, that in order 
that such passages may be secured in the first ships the 
uuecessary recommendation must be sent in without delay. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the secretary at 
the offices of the Canterbury Association in Cuckspur-street,— 
By order of the Committee of 


Management, 

Perst.of8lbs,—s d 6 d Perst.of 8lbs—s d 6 d H. F. Auston, Secretary. 
Varies, (he wtas | De oo | AO NOBLEMEN aad GENTDEMEN one require 
Heit Ghegtikass 8 a3. 6|‘Eereses Qdquality ... — a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 

; i =, i "g — 3° ‘9 | to their Country Mansions. 
A EN ik be bein! oe at ee 4 Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 

Half-breds iin Calves “9 8—3 6] PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
DittoShorn :..3°8—8 10 Pigs ..2 8—8 g| and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
Beasts, 3601; Sheep and Lambs, 31,780 ; Calves, 228; Pigs, 315, | 30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 


Fripay, June 21, 


the demand, Buyers are cautious, 
Prices are lower. 

‘cannot be sold, alt! 
less than we quote. Lamb is, 
supply of Calves is again very 
cannot be supported. From Ger 
104 Beasts, 800 Sheep, and 243 Calves . 
and 108 Milch Cows from the home cou 
Best Scots, Here. 


on the average, lower. 
large, and Monday’s rate 


from Spain, 750 Sheep 
nties, 
Best Long-wools. 


The supply of Beasts is not very large ; it however exceeds 
owing to the warm weather, 
The number of Sheep is very large ; they 
hough there is a disposition to take rae 
The 


many and Holland there are 


THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED ; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs. EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 


8 
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fords, &e. ... 8 4to8 ¢|DittoShem 30. 3" Works in the Grove, Southwark, Loniion, : 
Best Short-horns 3 0~—3 4 Ewes & 2dquality ... — ... ENORMOUS SAVING! GOING WITH THE TIMES! 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 (| DittoShorn ...2 8—3 0 How TO KEEP A HORSE for less than ONE 
Best Downs and Lambs... .., 4 6—5 0 SHILLING per DAY. The articles and numerous 
Half-breds sree | Calves... 4. oe 2 4-3 4! references may be seen, and a list of prices had at Many 
DittoShorn ...3 6—310| Pigs ... .. “2 g—3 8 WEDLAKE and Oo,’s, 118, Fenchurch-street, A Pamphlet on 
Beasts, 623 ; Sheep and Lambs. 15, 50; Calves, 638; Pigs, 325, 


COAL MARKET, 

Bate’s Hartley, 12s, ; 

‘ls. 6d.; Wallsend Bewi 

Hetton, 15s. ; Wallsend 

Wallsend Lambton, 15s, 

‘end Adelaide Tees, 
market, 82. 


—Frivay, June 21. 
Eden Main, 14s, 3d 
cke and Co., 13s,; 
Haswell, 1és.; Wallsend 
6d, ; Wallsend Stewart’s 
16s.; Wallsend Tees, 15s, 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, June 17.—The ‘supply of Wheat from 
and Suffolk to this morning’s market was small, 
at the prices of this day se’nnight, Foreign met rather an 
improved demand, and a fair business was done at our quo- 
tations.—Barley, Beans, and Oats, of fine quality, are each 
the turn dearer; secondary sorts di 
value of Peas we observe no alteratio 


nD. 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QuaRTER, 


mK, AS, Byya8: 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|40—44 Red ..... 37—39 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto/44—47|Red ... 39—41 
_ a OEE sere syusi sancti aes 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White|40—42 Red ....00 36—39 
= GES Oh noth en eee 338—51 
Barley, grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev,|23—27 Malting |22—25 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling |15—20|Malting |19—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 2.00.0... 15—18 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ..,Potato|18—21|Feed + |15—19 
== vial .,.... cS a See Seeds. Potato/14—~18|Feed .,./12—16 
— Foreign -Poland and Brew|14—18|Feed ...|12-16 
Snehnaaeesncsevessy trtesseeeeerseseseees|LI—21/ Foreign |18—20 
er ton| 51,.—67 
«...218 to 28s.,,.,. Tick |24—26] Harrow 24—26 
«.Winds} — |Longpod| — 
gn .. «. Small/24—34| egyptian! 19—91 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent..... Boilers 23—26/Suffolk |24—98 
— Maple ....., 248 t0.278...6.04-..Grey |22—24 Foreign |19—28 
NURIA Pert trav <overees vie stseereeees White! 26—30] Yellow...|25—30 
Flour, best marks, delivered . per sack/33—37 
pa OMGM nite its dep ap axanvets 7 ditto}27—23|Norfolk |27—33 
= WBoreign bite. ..cescccees -. per barrel|20—23} Per sack|2S—32 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port or Lonpon LAST WEEK, 
‘Flour, 8977 sks; Wheat, Barley, ; Malt | Oats., Beans. Peas 
ae — bis} Qrs, Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English .........) 24147 41 3812.| 892 286 105 
Trish .., é _ _ _ oe aes: 
Foreign .......... 17144 7218 — |138286 1313 286 
Fray, JUNE 21.—Thearrivals of all grain this week have 


been moderate, with the exception of 12,840 qrs. 
abroad, a large proportion of which, also of Barley and Oats, 
are in very bad condition, and consequently almost unsaleable, 
This morning’s market was thinly attended, and business cir- 
cumscribed. A little English Wheat remained unsold late in 
the day. We do not alter our quotations of any article, but 
Barley and Oats in good order must be considered the turn 
dearer.—There is rather more inquiry for Flour, but buyers 
are unwilling to pay higher prices.—F loating cargoes of Maize 
are nominally held at the rates of this day week.—Since our 
report of the 14th inst. the weather has been fine, warm, and 
genial for the growing crops, which continue to be well re- 
ported of. The former value of Wheat has been maintained 
throughout the kingdom, moderate supplies, with a growing 
Scarcity of French Flour, giving more confidence to the trade, 
Konigsberg and Dantzic, 15th inst, : Sales have been limited, 
and prices of Wheat are unaltered. Stettin, 17th inst. : The 


heat market is less ‘animated than it has been, but prices 
‘areas last quoted, 


of Wheat from 


ARBIVALS THIS WEEK. 


+; Tanfield Moor, 
Wallsend Braddyll’s 
Hetton, 16s. ; 
, 16s,; Walls. 
9d.—Ships at 


Essex, Kent, 
and realised 


ficult of disposal.—In the 


the above may be had, each (post free) ls. Also 

HOW TO MAKE, Cut, Cart, and Stack HAY, for less than 
HALF the usual cost, in any county and in any weather,— 
N.5. A Pamphlet on the above may be had, each (post free) ls, 


A BOON TO THE FARMERS, 
ARMERS, be of good cheer, all is not yet lost. 
Come to us, you will find us ready to meet the times ! 
As you cannot get the same price for your produce, so we 


cannot expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, 
and-without first-class manufac 
stand these times! By inclosin 


g two stamps, alist, with illus- 
trations, will be forwarded. Real makers of what they sell.— 
Most liberal discount for cash. 


ORT NATAL, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA. 

Emigrants are informed Mary WepLake and Co. have 
from time to time supplied the first settlers to Swan River and 
Port Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, and tools of first-rate class, They 
beg an inspection of their stock.—N.B. Purchasers may have 
the benefit of an introduction. Most liberal discount for cash. 
HOT WATER aPPAKALUS AND HOMLICULL UnAL 
BUILDING. 


x: 


h 


Sez < ‘ SD 

W HILL begs respectfully to announce that his 
* improved ‘FLUE BOILER” may now be had in sizes 

to suit every description of Apparatus, from that of 100 feet to 
2000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Improved STEAM BOILERS, from 
one-horse power and upwards, adapted either for Stationary or 


tured Implements you cannot ; 


T°? BE DISPOSED OF, the Wholesale Department 

of an Old and Highly-respectable London Seed Establish- 
ment ; any one wishing to embark in the trade, or to add to 
their own business, will find this an Opportunity rarely to be 
met with.—Apply to Messrs, Sturmy and Simpson, 8, Welling. 
ton-street, London-bridge. 

STEAM BUILER EXPLOSIONS, 
HENRY BAKER begs to eall the 

attention of Engineers and Pro. "== 

prietors of Steam Engines to his 

NEWLY-INVENTED STEAM-GUAGE, 
Which shows the pressure and temperature 
of the Steam (it slightly differs from the 
drawing annexed). This instrument is an 
ornament to the Engine-room, and super- 
sedes the ordinary Steam-guages in these 
respects. It is less cumbersome, cheaper, 
cannot get out of order in carriage, and is 
warranted accurate. Boiler explosions, in 
many instances, occur through Steam. 
guages not being in good working order, 
therefore every attention should be paid to 
these very necessary adjuncts, 

HENRY BAKER'S STEAM-GUAGES 
may be fixed in a Counting-house, and wiil 
show the pressure the same as if it were 
fixed in the Engine-room, thereby having 
a cheek upon the man working the Engine, 
Price 2l, 5s,, and 21, 2s, ; Vacuum-guages, 
31, 3s, each, 


| 
4 


Henny Baker, Barometer, Thermometer, 
and Philosophical Instrument Maker to the 
Board of Admiralty, 90, Hatton-garden, 
London 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


COMSAT 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LE 
MARSDEN’S ROTARY 

¢ and EFFLUVIA TRAPS, 
scientific to be the best 
and Effluvia Traps ev 
of using all other Water-Closets—with this invention it can be 
gotrid of. It is constructed in the shape of a drum, with four 
receivers or buckets caused to revolve ‘by the weight of the 
matters falling into one of the receivers, when it instantly 
empties itself into the drain or sewer, and another bucket is 
ready from the opposite side to take its place, and two others 
on their ascent, to be emptied in their turn, while any upward 
escape of efHuvia during these successive changes is effectually 
prevented, by overhanging and side flaps of vulcanised India- 
rubber, so placed that it is impossible to get choked up or get 


TTERS PATENT, 

WATER-CLOSETS 
acknowledged by the most 
and simplest self-acting Water-Closets 
er invented. A stench arises at the time 


portable engines, and guaranteed to be most effective. 

Every description of Horticultural Building constructed upon 
the best principle. Buildings of any kind heated by hot wacer. 
*,* A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

W. Hitt, Horticultural Works, Greenwich. 


& 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S aS = 
ESSA Ga S , 
TD HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


PATENT, 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
° to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 

respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSE 

warrant superior in every 


S$, which he will f 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 


traps required with these Closets. 

to keep them air-tight must necess 
t 
Also Manufacturer of Decorativ 
Waterloo House, Kingsland- 


dozen. Carpenters and Smiths’ Tools, 
Tools, 7s. 9d, a set. 
Patent Fumigators fo: 
houses, 
Sturcn and Boozsyenr), 
and Tool 
London, 


warded to any part on the receipt 


out of order; no balance weight or handles, no D or syphon 
All traps that require water 
arily leave a sediment to pu- 
ed unless seen and tested.— 
e Marble Paper-hanging,— 
road, near the Bridge, 

ATENT SPADES, DAISY RAKES, SCY 


Draining, and other Garden Tools. 


tify. The value cannot be beliey: 


P 


THES, 
Mole Traps, 6s, per 
&e. Ladies’ Garden 
apers for Gardens, 1s. 2d. each. 
r destroying insects on plants, in green- 
&e.: at Messrs, J. H. Boopsyer and Go,’s (late 
Ironmongery, Brass-foundry, Nail 
Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, 
Established nearly 200 years for the sale of goods 
rom the best Manufactories at the lowest prices. Goods for- 
of remittance, 


Sword-ser 


respect to any Others, Good Glass 
and the Houses, when co g 


1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 

mpleted charged, from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 


another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty, Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSLUON 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corvosion is particularly recommended as the most 


durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iro 


Houses, Farm Buildings 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING, 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildin 
e row, London, the Manufactur 
THE ASPHALTED FEL 


gs, Bunhill- 
ers and only Patentees of 
T FOR ROOFING 

» Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 


: n, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, Po eae . ete pe ac res - seni aeetrs 
Wheat, { 4 j if &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 4 e steat National Agricultural Shows, it is this Fe 
we. ae ies Flour. of 60 years, and by the ee teehee 500 and 600) testi. | which has been exhibited and obtained Two SILVER MEDAL 

English 2510 520 270 1560 sacks | Monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in | Parzes, and is the Felt sonezy patronised and adopted by 
Grishy 200334 — = <4 Society of those who have given them, have never yet been Her Masesty’s Woops anp Forests, 
Foreign ...| 12840 6570 12520 — bris, | equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the Honouraste Board or ORDNANCE, 

IMPERrAL WHEAT. (BaRxey.) Oars, RYE. | BEANS Pras, public notice. HonoorAsB_e Bast InprA Company, 

AVEWMeRS, © | aie sa £ Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- HoNoUBABLE CommusstonpRs or Customs, 
May 11........, | 388:04] (225 oa|15s 34/193 14 243 8d|24s 9q | Monials, will be sent.on application to WauTER Carson, No. 9, Her Masesry’s Estare, Istr or WicHr, 

— 18. 89 7 | 22 5 \15 5 21 7 | 95 6 log 11 | Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-strect, Royal Exchange, Royat Boranic Garpens, REGENT’s Park, 

— 2. 40 7] 2210/16 3 122 4 26 4125 6 No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be | And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
June 1... 40 2) 23 0/15 11 22 0 | 96 11 |2g 9 | Sent direct, oe led cree eae (at ee 
_ D ~ = = the late Ear. encer, and most of the Nobility an entr: 

= 35, 4 Pi Ec ; 4 et se é st a AD 8 | ALEXANDER SHANKS np SON, Macwine | and at the Rowan AGRICULTURAL Soctery’s Hoven: Wancver, 
ras 0/27 3 Maxers, Ogilvy-place, Arbroath, respectfully iene square, 

Aggreg. Aver, | attention of ‘the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners to their It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
Dition on To. ad 2 ete | a au a Bia Hia' 2510 | IMPROVED GRASS CUTTING ROLLING MACHINE for effects a great ta of Timber in the ostetvadlion of Roofs. 

reign Grain 10 1 i0)| 2 ‘0! soel up ray 0 LAWNS, the completeness of which has now been fully | Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages proved. The Machine works with perfect ease, producing a Price ONE Penny Per Squane Foor, 
Prices, /May 11.May 18,.M aw 25.idune dove ae es 15 beautiful smooth surface, and attended with a saving of labour *,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
—— | SSE i ale pl * | of 80 per cent, of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
. pA: S: and Son respectfully solicit the attention of the | tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
| ve a ne Farmers, Agriculturists, and others to an improved STRAW | town or country, and orders by post executed. 
re cy? rh: or HAY CUTTING MACHINE, which they have recently in- f= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
fe cot) (n= bYented: —The cheapness and utility of this improved Machine, | or 


wee one 


a 


one 


LivERPoon, FRr 
market hold 


B 


ained 
request at late rates, 


extensive in Ireland, buy 
ber qv. under the rates of Tuesday 


combined with superior workm 
the inventors con 
able Machine of 


and Co., Castle B 


Co., 48, North B 
Nursery and Seed 


aaship and durability, enable 
ommend it, as the most profit- 
Further particulars | Lo. 
mi 
2 


rancis and Jam 


ursery and 
oung and Co,, 32, 
sarles D, Young and 
Dickson and Turnbull, 


smen, 


Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, 


two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, 
R.A. 
SO satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, 

Nore.—-Consumers sending direct to th 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roots 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the co: 
any proposed particular application of the Felt 


Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anp €Ov’S 
Bunhill-row, 


ndou, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 


The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West 


nster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nr1Lu and Co,’s Felt about 
Barry, Esq., 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 


Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 
e Factory can be sup- 
» SO that they pay for 


mst) 


ructi 


on of Roofs, or 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


[June 22. 


400 Ee oo 


+ 


READ’S NEW PATENT’ GARDEN ENGINE, MACHINES, AND SYRINGES, 
‘ MANUF ACTUHED ONLY AT 35, REGENT-CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Jee 


Pus ENGINE, which contains about 28 Gallons, 


destructive insects whichfare so injurious to the young shoots, 


will discharge Water in a powerful stream a distance of 
50 feet ; it is appligable to all: Horticultural purposes, particularly 


for cleansing ‘Wall and Standard Trees from those 


The value of this Engine is enhanced by the circumstance that 


its utility is not restricted'to the Garden ; from its power and portability it will be found of the most essential service in case of 


Fire. Price 81, ‘ 


*,* Garden Machines and Syringes of every description Manufactured by 


RicuarD READ, 35, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 


TO THE LADIES 


THAT TAKE AN 


INTEREST IN THEIR FLOWER GARDENS, 


4, AND WHO 


DOES NOT? 


FERGU ON, with much pleasure states he can supply them with well-rooted plants, from cold 


* frames, @ffirst-rate Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Pentstemone, &c.7 for bedding out, at 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
and if 100, five dgzen will be added : 
and all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 


application : but those not already in possession of a collection, 


Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, 


Anagallis, Cupheas, Ageratums, 


if 5 to 20 dozen are taken; ls. 3d. if 20 to 50; above 50, 1d, each; 
carriage frde to London, 


Birmingham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, 
Lists marked for selection at the above prices, sent free on 
D, F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity they 


want, and leave the selection to him ; and to those who have no convenience for wintering plants, they will find it advantageous 


to give their annual orders in July or August for the following Spring, as they, on 


choice, not only of those marked in the list, but any other 
Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, 
to be made payable. 


taking five dozen and upwards, will have the 


bedding-out plant, if possible to procure, at equally low prices. 
reach D, F. one day sooner : where 


all post-office orders are requested 


THE ROYAL WATER LILY. 


Preparing for publication, in large folio, 


VICTORIA 


ReBeGe lA . 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES, 
DRAWN BY MR. FITCH, FROM SPECIMENS NOW IN FLOWER AT SION HOUSE AND KEW GARDENS. 


THE DESCRIPTIONS EY SIR W. J: 


HOOKER, F.R.S. 


London: REEVE, BENHAM, and REEVE, King William-street, Strand. 


(a Oe a WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 


ARS 405 
eee tetnen 


°545-05 
state tatotece, 
POS Oe 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised. Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch strong =o 63 
2-inch extra strong ,, ele 
T3-inch light #4 8 
1’-inch strong a oh ) 
lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, capa 11 99 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half.is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Full, or Newcastle. 


IRQ@N AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
paces PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (nzEax HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 
iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs, PERRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with. the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largeetip London, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedgteads, with dimepgions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


WEN NEWS, NEWS.—The ‘best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOWD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON ‘NEWSPAPER contains 
Jatest intelligence from 
pence, F tna free. 
12, Selisbury-square, London, agd receive ona.copy as. Akemple, 


29 
” 
” 
»” 


” 
” 
” 
” 


60 large colamns of the 
all parts of the Globe, price oaly Three- 


Send Phree Postage Stamps to HE. Luovp, | 


q MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

New Line of Packets from Liverpool. 

SALACIA...1200 tons, to sail about June 30. 

\ PETREL ...1200 ,, A », Aug. 30. 

CONDOR...1500 ,, tp » Oct. 30. 

A 1 New Ships, coppered and copper fas- 

==, tened.—For freight or passage apply to the 

= owners, 

Gisss, BRicuT, and Co., Liverpool. 


ICULTURAL SOCIET 
OF ENGLAND. 


PROGRAMME, 

THURSDAY, July 11.—Last day of receiving Implements, 
Seeds, &c., to be exhibited in the Implement-yard, and ar- 
ranged by the Stewards for the Judges’ inspection. 

TUESDAY, 16.—Stock received in the Show-yard from Eight 
in the morning till Four in the afternoon, At Six o’clock 
in the afternoon (provided the Judges have completed their 
trials by that hour) Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society will have the privilege of admission into the Im. 
plement-yard at the same rate as the public next day, 
namely, at 2s, 6d. 

WEDNESDAY, 17.—The Implement-yard open to the public 
from Hight in the morning till Six in the evening ; admis. 
sion 2s. 6d. The Judges to inspect the Live Stock and 
award the Prizes. At One o’clock (or as soon after as all 
the Judges shall have delivered in their awards) the public 
to be admitted into the Cattle-yard, on the payment of 10s.. 
each person, at the Special Entrance; Members of Council: 
and Governors being admitted by tickets, to be purchased 
at the Finance Department of the Society, in the Guildhall, 
N.B.—Notice will be posted up over such entrauce when 
the Judges have completed their awards, At Six o’clock, 
Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Athenzum, ‘On the 
Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Liver in Domes- 
ticated Animals ;” at the conclusion of which the awards 
of the Judges of Live Stock (with the exception of the 
awards for Horses) will be read, 

THURSDAY, 18.—The Cattle and Implement-yards open to. 
the public from Six o’clock in the morning till Two in the 
afternoon ; admission 2s. 6d. ; and from Two till Six in the 
evening, atls. The Dinner of the Society in the Great 
Pavilion (at the extremity of Queen-street) at Fouro’clock, 
Doors open at halt-past Three, 

FRIDAY, 19.—The Cattle and Implement-yards open to the 
public from Six o’clock in the morning till Twelve at noon ;. 
admission 1s, each person. General Meeting of the Mem- 
bers in the Guildhall at Ten o’clock in the forenoon, At 
Eleven a.m., Mr. Turner will attend and explain to the 
Members the construction of his Catch-meadows at Barton, 
near Exeter; and at Three p.m., Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Bart., M.P., will receive the Members at his Water-mea- 
dows, at Killerton, and make arrangements for their due 
explanation, 


Ress AGR Y 


The Cattle and Implement Show-yards are situate at Mount 
Radford, on the eastern side of the city, between the Heavitree - 
and Topsham turnpike-roads, about three quarters of a mile 
from the Cathedral. 


PRESIDENT. 


THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE. 


STEWARDS OF DEPARTMENTS, 

Cattle—Mr. Hupson, of Castleacre, Mr. Stoxes, Mr. Jonas. 
Implements—Col. CuattoneR, Hon, Doupiex Peruam, M.P.,., 

Sir Marruew Waite Riptey, Bart, 
Finance—Col, AUSTEN. 
Sale of Tickets—Mr. Henry WILson, of Stowlangtoft. 
Receipts and Admission to Show-yards—Mr. RayMonD BARKER. 
Pavilion Dinuer—Hon. Rosert Hengy Cuivz, M.P., Sir Joun 

Y. B, JounsTone, Bart., M.P., and Mr. Suaw, of London. 
General Arrangement of Show—Mr, BRaNDRETH G1BB8. 

By Order of the Council, James Hupson, Secretary. 
London, June 22. 


By the Regulations of the Society, all persons admitted into~ 


, 


the Show-yards, or other places in the temporary occupation of * 


the Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Rules, 
Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 
SALE OF TICKETS 
AT THE GUILDHALL, EXETER. 

I, CarTTLE-yARp T1cKETS.—To Members of Council and Go. 
vernors only ; for admission into the Cattle-yard on the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, 2s. 6d. each; sold on Wed- 
nesday from 10 a.M. till 6 P.M. 

Il. Lecture TicKETs.—To Members or their Friends ; for 
admission to Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Atheneum, 
distributed gratis on Wednesday from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

III. Pavinion Dinner T1cKeETSs, price 10s. each (including 2. 
pint of wine).—(1.) To Members only; on Wednesday from 
19 am. till 6 p.m. (2.) To Members or their Friends; on 
Thursday from 8 a.m. till 3 P.M. 


The Tickets for admitting the public into the Show-yards 
will be sold at the entrance of the Show-yards during the re- 
spective periods of the exhibition of Implements and Stock. 

Subscriptions due to the Society will be received by the 
Finance Committee, at the Guildhall. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 


ee LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE Pips is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. ' 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, 
ing prices per foot: 


HOSE is now 
at the follow- 


Size. in. in, | Zin, { lin. 1din.| 2in. ) 24in. | 3 in. 
..|08. 5d.|0s. 6d. |0s, 10d.|1s. Od. |1s. 2d. |1s, 4 
“lo 8° |0°9.|l O,jt 2 | 5 |1 8& [2 0 
“low fro jt 3’ |L 6 [L10 |2 2 [2 9 B 8 
N.B.. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 
‘All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 


London, will meet with immediate attention. 


SHBY’S INDIA” EXPORT. PALE’ ALE. — 

London Stores, under the'’South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road. ' India ‘Pale “Ale,* 21s., 18 gallons ; 
10s. 6d.,.9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s.,°18 gallons.—CuAs. ASHBY 
and Co. invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed :by'them for ‘the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past'20:years. Supplied in small 
casks direct froya the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or ‘from’ their ageats—Messrs.' W: Hancock, 80, Connaught. 
terrace, Hyde-park;tChidell and ‘Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H.° Chaplip, 11, ‘Sebbon’s-bnildings, Mpper-street, 
Kslington; J. Shenton, Greenwich ; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson ¢nd Co., 
Pectsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore,’ Rickmansworth 5 Cook-~ 
sey, Brothers, Southampton, 


8d. |0s 
0 .{L 


On the 31st ult. was published, price 2s. 6d., No. IY. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dz. Linpiex and JosrPH PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


EPCALFE anv Co.s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls. Au Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the moat surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preservad 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MetcaLre, 
BINGLEY, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution. —Beware of the words ‘‘ From METCALFe’s;” 
adopted by some houses. 


(Leese IS NOTHING BETTER THAN HUL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS FOR BOWEL COMPLAINTS, DIAR— 
RH@A, AND DISORDERED STOMACHS.—Persons. subject: 
to these complaints cannot use a finer medicine than these 
invaluable Pills, and if taken in moderate doses and the diet 
attended to, a certain cure will be effected. Their strengthening” 
nature speedily renovates the impaired tone of the stomach 
and renders the digestive organs more powerful. Bile, an 
disorders of the liver may be infallibly cured by their use, ands 
those who are suffering from a long residence in hot climates: 
cannot adopt a more effectual remedy than Hottoway’s Pills. 
They are also the best family medicine extant.—Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 


Printed by Wit114am Beappver, of No. 13, Upper Wobura 
. Parish of St. Pancras, and Feepsarcx Muuierr Evans, of 
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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 

His Grace THE DUKE or DEyonsHIRE, President of the 
Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the Grounds of 
Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the visitors to 
the Society’s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on Sarurpay, 
the 13th Jozy. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of 
the Society only, at this office, price 5s.; or at the Garden, in 
the afternoon of the 13th July, at 7s. 6d. each, but then also 
only to orders signed by Fellows of the Society. But respect- 
able ‘Strangers, or residents in the country, who will forward 


addresses in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent- 
eet, on or before Thursday, the 11th of July, may obtain 
— 


e 


et a 


that office an authority to procure Tickets on this occa- 

sion. No official orders for Tickets will be issued after that day. 

N.B.—No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day 
of Exhibition. 5 


"PR OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


-Y The Last EXHIBITION THIS SEASON or PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, anp FRUIT, will take place on WEDNESDAY 
next, July 3d, Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, only by 
orders from ae the Society, price 5s, each ; or on the day 
of Exhibition, 7s 6d. ; 


BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S-PARK, 
AZIONE.—The Fellows of the Society are re- 
the CONVERSAZIONE will be held at the 
Gardens, on Saturday next, Jcxny 6th, from 3 to 6 P.M. ; also, 
that if any Fellows of the Society, or their friends, have any 
subject, either natural or artificial, connected with Botany of 
sufficient interest to be exhibited, and will kindly inform the 
Secretary, at the Gardens, they will be sent for, or may be for- 
warded by carrier, on or before the 5th of July, and will be 
carefully returned free of expense. 


UGH LOW ann CO. have to offer a fine and ex- 
tensive collection of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in strong 
established plants, including the greater part of the French 
varieties of last season, at 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen; also 
10 varieties of the much admired Liliputian Chrysanthemum, 
raised by Mr. Bonamy, of Toulouse, and sent out last summer 
for the first time. Price 1s. each. 
In addition to the above, H. L. and Co. have imported largely 
the new Continental Verbenas, Phloxes, Fuchsias, d&c., a list 
of which can be had on application.—Clapton Nursery, June 29. 


Uv AeD DENYER, Nurseryman, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton, within three miles of London, informs his 
kind patrons in general that his unrivalled Collection of ROSES, 
reaching to nearly 1000 varieties, are now in bloom and free to 
the inspection of all visitors, Sundays excepted. Orders taken 
at this time and executed in November next, Price of Standard 
Roses, 15s. to 20s. per dozen, Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 

&. D, informs his friends that he hasno Seed Shop in London. 


HERTFORD ROSE NURSERIES. 
P. FRANCIS’S New and Extensive Collection 
* of ROSES is now in bloom, and will be inperfection the 
first and second week in July, The morning and evening are 
the most favourable parts of the day for seeing them to adyan- 
tage. The inspection of amateurs is respectfully solicited, 
Trains from Bishopsgate Station direct to Hertford. 
Hertford, June 29, 


CHOICE CINERARIA SEED, 
UCOMBE, PINCE, anv Co. have saved from a 


select collection of all the newest and finest varieties of 
1850, which they have this season grown in great perfection, some 
Cineraria Seed of excellent quality, and they beg leave to offer 
it for sale in packets, sealed and warranted by them at 2s. 6d. 
and 5s, each, free by post ; if sown soon strong plants will be 
produced, which will flower early in 1851, 
Exeter Nursery, June 29. 


oe SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING 
which can be confidently recommended : 
CINERARIA, saved from the best named prize flowers, s. d. 
by a celebrated grower, per paper was oo rem 
ANTIRRAIN UM, saved from a superb collection, per paper 0 
PINK, saved from named show flowers, per paper eo ya! 
PANSY, from the best show flowers, saved by Thomson 
and other eminent growers, per paper... AA cer 
INTERMEDIATE STOCKS, 6 beautiful vars., collection 
GIGANTIC, or BROMPTON STOCKS, 6 bright and dis- 
tinct colours, collection a5 nen oh An ae 
BARNES’ EARLY DWARF CABBAGE, per paper... 
IMPROVED NONPAREIL, or INCOMPARABL 
EARLY CABBAGE, per paper, os wae cee 
The above may be had of Wm. DreNnyER, Seedsman 
Florist, 82, Gracechurch-street, London, 
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RAND HORTICULTURAL AND FLORAL 
EXHIBITION. Open to all England. 

The FIRST EX‘IBITION of the LEEDS HORTICUL- 
TURAL and FLORAL SOCIETY will take place in the 
INFIRMARY GARDENS, on the 10th and 11th of July. 

Upwards of 100 Guineas will be awarded in Prizes. Cottagers’ 
Prizes, 151. Schedu'es may be had on application to 
J. Bucxron and L. Hicks, Secretaries. Briggate. Leeds. 


OSES.—The Collection at Sawbridgeworth is now in 
Full Bloom, The Harlow Station of the Eastern Counties 
Railway is the most convenient for the Nursery. 
June 29, Tuomas Rivers. 


DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 

road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to inform the 
public that he can now supply CINERARIA SEED at 2s. 6d 
and 5s. per packet, saved this year from all the choice named 
varieties, which, if sown now, will give the conservatory a very 
gay appearance next winter. Pre-payment, by stamps or other. 
wise, is respectfully requested from unknown correspondents. 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, June 29. 


ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Grand Trial 
Exhibitions for Northern versus Southern raised varieties. 
Fifty Prizes—70U. value.—Schedules for the above Exhibitions 
may bethad upon application to Mr. Jobn Keynes, Salisbury ; 
Mr. John Holland, Middleton; Mr. W. Bragg, Star Nursery, 
Slough; Messrs. T. Scholefield and Son, Knowsthorpe, near 
Leeds; Mr. J. F, Wood, Midland Florist, Nottingham ; Mr. C. 
Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough; Mr. T. Dobson, Worton 
Cottage, Isleworth; Mr, E, S. Dodwell, Derby; the Office of 
this Paper; and Mr. J. Edwards, Treasurer, Wace Cottage, 
Holloway.—The Southern Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Nursery, Slough, on Thursday, July 25; the Northern in the 
County Hall, Derby, on Wednesday, August 7, 
Subscriptions received by any of the above-named parties,— 
Each Exhibition is open to all England. 


eo STRAWBERRY GROWERS, HORTICUL- 
TURISTS, &c.—Those who are desirous of having clean 
and fine Strawberries are informed that the only effectual 
method of so securing them is to apply ROBERTS’S PATENT 
TILES, which protects them from being splashed with dirt 
during heavy rains, and at the same time greatly improves the 
flavour and size of the fruit, and secures many advantages over 
the old plan of cultivation, A Pamphlet, with a description of 
the Tiles, together with several other appliances for Fruit and 
Vegetables, can be had by enclosing three postage stamps to 
Mr. Joun Roserts, 34, Eastcheap, London. 


OOPER’S PATENT PRESERVED FRUITS, in 
Syrup, prepared for the dessert and other uses. A small 
hamper, containing an assortment of various kinds of fruit, in 
half-pint jars (hermetically closed), one of which contains 
Raspberries and Currants the growth of the year 1810, and is 
still warranted for three years in advance for family purposes. 
For an order for 7s, directed to Mr. JoHN Smita, 8, St, John- 
street, Clerkenwell, London, a hamper will be delivered free of 
expense to any part of London, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
, HOT WATER, 


WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 
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WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


¢ Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots, 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application,—J, WEEKs an@ Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


[)1X0N'Ss NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape, or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window, It 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents,— 
James Puituirs and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 


TO HORTICULTURAL anv FLORICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Manufacturer to the 
Horticultural Society, Chiswick, and the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park, solicits attention to his stock of Mar- 
quees and Tents of every variety, and suitable for all climates. 
Orders per post duly attended to. Address, Bensamin Epaino- 
TON, 2, Duke-street, Southwark. A Warehouse, 208, Piccadilly. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


_j AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to- 


hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
SHEET SQUARES. 
In boxes of 100 feet, 3. d 


CUT TO SIZE, 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, 


aa 3h ,, 5 Under... ... Gby 4.12 6 
ue * a 6 by 4and under 7 by 5...16 6 
2 yy BR TAs Tby5 ,, 8by6...18 6 


82 * eS a 8 by 6 »  l10by8...20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. 
foot, according to size. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 64 by 43 ... 10s. 6d. | 7 by 5and 7} by 5} .,, 12s. 0d. 
Sby6 ,, S$by6s...13 6 |9by7 4,10 by8 ...15 0 
MILK PANS, PROPAGATING GLASSES. 


12 in, diameter 23.0d. | 2in, diameter 03. 2d, 
14 is “a 6 3 3 sae 0 3 
16 ia oe Bn 0 4 33 0 4 
18 * » bee 6 5 = a3 0 6 
20 EA aa 2D 6 si 0 8 
22 - a 6 7 a one Caen 
24 aa 5 0 8 = i — 2 
26 - <i tae BGO 9 “A Lo 

CREAM POTS, 10 in 1 4 

from 2s. each, ¥ 1 6 


BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 


CUCUMBER TUBES. 


METAL HAND FRAMES, 


12 inches 6s. 0d. | 12 inches long oo» As.Od. 
lt 45 = obtwand aG 14 is mon pe lre2 
Bic. 55 ae «2 ~ 8, 0 16 7 “a Men leg 
WSsn 55 sau ont O90 18 ra ate So glee 
20-- 4; ox) .. 10 0 20 sh ox Rory a3 
2h 5, est, 12 WO Rae if ws Cars £10 
Open tops, ls. extra, 24 59 + 2 0 


Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lacvtometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


MILK PANS 


PASTRY PINS 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. perfoot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS» 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartiey 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, é&c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CoGAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d, to 2s. per - 


y 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 

{ FerLEe aNd Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 

British Manufacture, at»prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes vequired, many thousand 
teet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGIL PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 


GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GUASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Heruey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


(i UCUMBER 


ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS, 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, Jas, WaTTs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. _ 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s - 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
Hl. R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black’and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shoyellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, dec.,, 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Siirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr, Macnus’s Works in North’ Wales. 
ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard. Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, &c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr, Maanus 
39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. ; 


oo Y’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
+ Canterbury Colonists’ Rooms, Adelphi. 

The Churn was exhibited before a large and respectable body 
of the colonists, and although the weather was heavy and low- 
ering, and much against butter-making operations, it main- 
tained its well-earned reputation by producing from 3 quarts of 
eream and 1 quart of sweet milk, 3 ibs. 6 oz. of butter in 12 
minutes. The butter being fully prepared in the churn without 
human hand touching it, was spread on bread and eaten by 
those present, who expressed themselves delighted with the 
exhibition, ¥ 

Kase’s Patent American Force and Suction Pump, Ransome’s 
Improved Purifier Canvas Hose, lined with Gutta Percha, &e, 

Key and Mitcue.t, 97, Newgate-street, London, 


G RAND SCOTTISH FETE, HOLLAND PARK. 
‘IT _The new Iron CATTLE HURDLES used for enclosing 
the ground on the above occasion, in Lord Holland’s Park, at 
Kensington, will be sold in lots of 20 each, at 3/. 18s. per score. 

Apply to H. Manning, at the Holborn Iron Works, 251, High 
Holborn, Lopdon. A portion of the Hurdles may be seen in 
front of the Grand Stand, and at the Manufactory, 


URE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use, Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN RoE and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70. Strand, London. 


GREENHOUSES. 
ENRY FREEMAN, Hornovuss Buitper and Hor 


Water APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to solicit, the attention of the gentry to his low 
prices for cash, Good substantial-built Greenhouses, fixed com- 
plete, 42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 90U.; 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 
500, ; 124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 307. A large assortment of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cueumber boxes, 
Tron hand-lights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c, Estimates in 
the above line, either in wood or iron. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beauty 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE CUT 
STONE, Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s,,15s.,,and 21s. 
casks inclusive. : 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the cost of other paints, 
always ready tor use, will keep good for years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation. brilliant black, 2s.; rich brown, 
2s. 9d. 5; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 
G. BEtL and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


GRICULTURAL DRAINING: THE DERBY 

A. LEVEL.—A Very Superior Draining Level, of great sim- 

plicity, price 3l. 5s., to be had of the Maker, Mr. Joun Davis, 

Optician, Derby. The above is securely packed and sent to any 
part of the empire. 


~ ENORMOUS SAVING! 


GOING WITH THE TIMES! 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE for less ‘than ONE’ 


SHILLING per DAY, The articles and numerous 
references may be seen, and a list of prices had at Many 
WEDLAKE and Co.’s, 118, Fenehurch-street, A Pamphlet on 
the above may be had, each (post free) ls. Also 

HOW TO MAK8#, Cut, Cart, and Stack HAY, for less than 
MALF the usual cost, in any county and in any weather.— 
N.6. A Pamphlet on the above may be had, each (post free) ls. 


A BOON TO THE FARMERS, 
b ijeorieresa be of good cheer, allis not yet lost, 


Come to us, you will find us ready to meet the times ! 

As you cannot get the same price for your produce, so we 
cannot expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, 
and without first-class manufactured Implements 'you cannot 
stand these times! By inclosing two stamps, alist, with illus- 
trations, will be forwarded. Real makers of what they sell.— 
Most liberal discount for cash, 


ORT NATAL, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants are informed Mary WEDLAKE and Co. have 

from time to time supplied the first settlers to Swan River and 
Port N.tal, and allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICUL. 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, and tools of first-rate class. They 
beg an inspection of their stock.—N.B. Purchasers may have 
the benefit of an iatroduction, Most liberal discount for cash, 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES 

anv CULTIVATORS, to the frames of which are fitted 
Coulters for earthing up Potatoes and drawing out furrows for 
seeds. The chisel-pointed tines have moveable hoeing shares 
fitted to them, which can be removed when the tives are only 
required for stirring, These shares, which are made of any 
required width, hoe from 2 to 4 inches below the surface, 
according to the soil; on the shares being removed, the tines 
stir from 5 to 6 inches deep, a lad being enabled to hoe 2 acres 
of Turnips, @&c., daily, cutting off every weed, and setting out 
the plants, reducing the price of labour from 43, to 8d. an acre, 
or being able to hoe the erop six times, and much more effec- 
tually, for the same money now paid for hand-hoeing. Mesers. 
Duraor and Co. will exhibit, at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Exeter, the following implements invented by Dr, NEWINGTON + 
A Drop Drill for horse power ; the same for hand power; an 
implement to supersede broadcasting seed by hand for horse 
power; the same by hand power; an implement for broad- 
casting artificial manures or depositing it in rows by horse 


power ; the same by hand power; a horse Dibble; a hand 
wheel Dibble; a subsoil Plough; a Scarifier or Cultivator ; 
a paring Plough; a single horse Plough; hand drill Hoe 
and Cultivators, with various other fittings; a strike Plough. 
—Apply to Messrs. Duraur and Co,, 21, Red Lion-square, 
London, who are the sole manufacturers and vendors of Dr, 
NEwINGTON’s inventions. 
P gers INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE, — 
London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road, India Pale Ale, 2ls., 18 gallons; 
10s, 6d., 9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s, 18 gallons.—CuHAs, AsHBY 
and Co, invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connanght- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbou’s-buildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Go.,, 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton. 


| ARQUEES, SUN-BLINDS, RICK-CLOTHS, &c. 
—Manufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
,Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithfield-bars, London, 
“ The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot; 
The band on the lawn, in the spacious marquee, 
This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea.” 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 
&c., on most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, Wc. 
Tanned Netting, for tho protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., 1d. per 
square yard, or 200 yards for 14s,, or 500 yards for 30s., or 1000 
yards for 50s. Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the cwt, 
—New Archangel Mats and Scrim Canvas for wall fruit; Tar- 
paulings for houses under repair, onhire. Orders and inquiries 
per post immediately attendec to. bd 


A STG Oe EDUCATION.— 
THE COLLEGE, MAIDSTONE, 
isitor—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
President—The Earl of Romney. 
Head Master—Davip WALKER, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., &e. 

At this Institution youths are instructed in the general 
branches of science bearing on Agriculture, in addition to the 
routine of a commercial and mathematical education, 

The religious education is superintended by a resident Clergy- 
man, Terms inclusive, 341. a year. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 
ROWN’S PATENT FUMIGATOR, 


manufactured on a scale applicable for agricultural pur- 
poses, such as injecting a strong volume of smoke upon growing 
Turnips and other drilled crops, and thus obstructing the 
ravages of the fly. Also for fumigating Hops, Wallor Standard 
Fruit Trees, and driving vermin from their haunts. Price 
Eight Guineas. 
Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs. CorTam 
and HALLAM, 76, Oxford-street, London, where the Engine may 
be seen in operation. 


CICHOOL FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
b EDUCATION (especially with regard to Agriculture), 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, under the immediate patronage of 
the Right Hon, Lord Rendlesham, M P., Conducted by Mr. G. 
Downes. The Classical and Mathematical brarehes are en- 
trusted to a Graduate of Cambridge, the Commercial and other 
departments to efficient Assistant Masters. A Laboratory, 
collection of Philosophical Apparatus, Library, Wc., are 
attached to the School. Terms are moderate and inclusive, 
and may be known upon application to Mr. G. Downes, Wick- 
ham Market, Suffolk. 
A vacancy for an articled Pupil. 


LRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
1 ee PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (nEAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry aud Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufaeturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIKE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs. PERRY “being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they arerenabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, andon the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description cf Iron 
and Wire-work, and are thelargest in London, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensions and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


‘NHE SUMMER-RIDE OR PROMENADE.—The 

peculiar virtues of C, and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA completely remove the difficulty experienced by 
Ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise ; its use so 
invigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which main- 
tains in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most perse- 
yering votary of thé ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. 
After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old World have 
been compounded in all imaginable ways in fruitless 
attempts to discoverso important a desideratum, we are in- 
debted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing the basis of 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening, and renew- 
ing the hair has become a matter of novoriety among all civi- 


lised nations, Its restorative virtues are indeed a proverb, and 
the most-satisfactory attestations to its infallibility in repro- 
ducing hair upon persona otherwise hopelessly bald, have been 
published from time to time by the Proprietors, 13, Wellington. 
street North, Strand, a few doors above the Lyccum Theatre on 
the opposite side. 

33. 6d., 6s, and 11s. per Bottle ; no other prices are genuine. 
When you ask for ‘* Oldridge’s Balm,” never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to buy any other article as a substitute, 
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M. KS. LOUDON begs to give Notice that she ¢eased 

to Edit the Weekly Journal entitled THE LADIES’ 
COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD, with No. 27, com- 
pleiing the firat volume, and that she has no longer the 
slightest connection with that Paper.—Bayswater, June 29, 

ECHV’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, ann TEA- 

CHESTS, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, combine all that 
is superb and cheap, with the most approved patterns, invented 
by himself, manufactured on his own premises, where may be 
seen some of the richest specimens in the world of Papier 
Maché Goods, Dressing-cases, Bagatelle-tables, lvory Chess-men 
and Chegs-boards, rich Card-cases, Tablets, and in fact every- 
thing for the work-table and dressing-toilet, displayed ina style 
of elegance not surpassed by any in this kingdom. Mecut is 
the sole and original inventor of the Castellated Tooth-brushes, 
Magic Strop and Paste, the Peculiar Sicel Razor, the Cushioned 
Bagatelle-tables, and various improvements in Portable Desks 
and Dressing-cases combined. 


M EYCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH. 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,.—The Tooth-Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,—ls, “An Improved Olothes-Brush, that cleafis in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Peusetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Fiesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet. 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its'preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at’ Mrrcatre, 
BinaLey, and Co.’s Sole Establisharent, 130 s, Oxfurd-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 

METCALF £’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s, per box. 

Caurion. — Beware’ of ‘the words “ From MerecALre’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 


Re HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H..the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Fonr oclock. » Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


Tae TEETH.—How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting the chieiest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! | Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and ‘healthy state 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are, blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what/otherwise are, delightful ‘to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by ‘the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes, But although most ladies are careful, and even 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufiiciently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all moxious*or 
mineral ‘substanees of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the ‘cheap Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed, It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Deatrifice, as a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em~- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to'impart a grateful 
fragvance’to the breath, and to embellish and ‘perpetuate the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Favhion, 
ROWLAND’s ODONTO 

Is a white powder ‘compounded of the choicest and most 
recherché Gngredients of the oriental herbal,:of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautitying the Deeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering thebreath sweet and pure. Price 
2s. 9d. per box.—Sold by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


LD FHATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 

PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY, 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuiler and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb, Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
tree, within five miles. —Hzax and Son’s List of Bedding, con- 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, seat free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (oppusite the chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 


OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by-using 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filliog decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s, Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, aud the good 
effects of which are,permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists ia the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J: WILLIS, 24, 
EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITHFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penvy stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous uuskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Joun W1LLIs accumpanies each packet, 


4 BE LET, on advantageous terms,an established 
NURSERY, in a northern ‘county, within a mile of the 
Great North-Western Railway, containing about five acres. 
It is well stocked with young and tviviny stuff, which will be 
turned over at a reasonable valuation, The’present proprietor 
retires in consequence of a pressure of business of a very dif- 
ferent character. An active person will fad this a good chance 
for the investment of a moderatecapital, Itmay be had with 
or without Three Cottages and a Barn, A’ small Greenhouse 
will be available, if necessary, also. : 
Apply to Mr. S, WiLLTtAMson, Wine Merchant, Over, Cheshire. 


TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, &e. 
5 et BE LEY OR SOLD, ‘the Lease ‘of the well- 
known and long established PARADISE NURSERY, 
Hornsey-road, Islington. The whole or part of thé Glass and 
Stock may be taken at a valuation.—Purther particulars may 
be had by applying to Messrs. PRoTileRoe aud Morris, Leyton-~ 
stone, Essex ; or to Mr. Wo. PaMeLin, jun., on the premises. 


ENTONVILLE.A COTTAGE-BULLT HOUSE, 

near the Chapel, TO BE LET, No. 4, Collier-street, in 
éubstantial and ornamental repair, containing five bed-rooms, 
two parlours, and drawing room 22°-teet by 16; replete with 
family conveniences, with good garden, well stocked, and'sum- 
rer ay be viewed: and particulars had of Mr, JouN SMITE, 8, 
St, ‘John-street, Clerkenwell, London. 


St. “Jon n-8 ret 
M0. BE’ DISPOSED OF, the Wholesale Department 
of an Old and Highly-respectable London Seed £stablish- 
ment; any one wishing to embark in the trade, or to add to 
! their own business, will find this an opportunity rarely to be 
met with.—Apply to Messrs, StunMy aud SIMPSON, 8, Welling- 
| ton-street, London-bridge, 


—— 
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“J\PAYLE'S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850.—No he pays the institution produce no advantage to him- 


grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal self: he is more likely to be elected if he keeps his 
exhibitions in towa or country without these magnificent ’ 
ae oS x eee pockets buttoned up. 


* -reflexed varieties. 


JOHN CATTELL, Seepsman and Nurseryman, 


oa ip will Se anepaee erptagiatimaamsld A comparison of the number of votes that each 

i SIAS on the une, extr g 2 “rom the . * ef : 4 

very high opinions Reset chin their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. candidate obtained on the last occasion with the 
'@lénny, &c., they require no further comment from us, They | amount of his previous subscriptions to the insti- 
a Gece tpaaens: and must be had by all who wish | tution, is highly instructive. The returns officially 

sac, . Diapem, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, | published give the following result : 
with two blooms, May 8h, snd was awarded an extra prize. | yo of years’ 

Judges’ opinion: “ By far the best ever raised.” Subsoxiniion No, of Votes. Name 
Also first prize at Wolverhampton, May 25, against some fine ae = "7 Gun 
older specimen varieties ; and first-class certificate awarded at REEN 

the Birmingham and Midland Society on the 20th, 7 Batrey 
Those in bloom were exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 5 Cocks. 

+ park June shows, ‘The earliest orders will secure the strongest 5 GaEPHERD, 

) plants. Circulars can be had.» Aleo Mr. Hoyles’ superb Gera- I Agee 
niums, a few extra strong b coming plants being left. 4 RUDLAND, 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, &c., including every 4 Rosrnson. 

_ movelty of the season. —105, New-street, Birmingham. 4 Snow. 

: ASS ann BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED MArsuaty, 

# CATALOGUE sent prepaid for four penny stamps, for APPLEBY. 
‘postage. This Catalogue contains a rich assortment of the Bence 

-mewest and best plants which can be procured. The stock of . 

_ BEDDING PLANTS is unusually strong and fine. Several Brown, 
thousand plants of Verbenas are now ready for sending out, as Evans. 
-avell.as our collection of other plants for bedding, the stock of oR DEN 
which is also very.extensive, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, ‘ ? 
Petunias, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Anagallis, Bouvardias, FitzGERALp, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Plumbagos, Lantanas, Salvias, Lobelia Hopkins. 
‘Hrinus grandiflora and compacta alba, Zauschneria califor- ScHNEIDER. 

nica, &c. se sided hed. - Ciaran 
, i n nd on he 4 2 
on a a into osama sicipy Ol koa ie pansies 5 eAaadieaas «eee SKEATES, 


receiving a supply, streng,.and in fine condition, at low 
gorices. 
_ Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


PLANTS OF CABBAGE, SAVOY, KALE, BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER, AND CELERY. 


by Westerham, Kent, begs respectfully to inform the public 
»sthat Plants of his superior true sorts of the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, as usual, to order, on receipt of 
» postage stamps or Post-office orders, at the undernamed prices, 
‘asket or mat and package included : 
A)l the sorts of early Cabbage, Savoy, and Kale, including 
- Brussels Sprouts, 4s. 6d. per 1000; all the sorts of Autumn 
and Spring Broceoli and Red. and White Celery, 6s. per 1000; 
Cauliflower, early and late, and Red Cabbage, 9d, per 100; 
Drumhead or Cattle Cabbage, 8s. 6d, p. 10006.—¢d. per 1000 less 
ewwhen no mat or package is required. . Packages of 1000 and 
- upwards delivered free of carriage to the Edenbridge Station 
of the South-Eastern Railway, 
Seeds of Car TELu’s superior ‘ Dwarf Barnes,” and his * Dwarf 
~ Reliance ” Cabbage, may be had in packets, by post, for 12 
penny stamps per packet, the former containing 1 oz., as 
usual, and the latter 3 oz. 
EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH,. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &e,; COLE’S PATENT. 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
i ® generally that Mr, Coz has granted him the use of his 
Patent for (he unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding, such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore. 
E, B, will be- happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
© @isterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
-as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, ‘@arden-path 
Badging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &c., all 
sof which may be'seenin use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
‘application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 
' - Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
* thicknesses, kept on sale. 
N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


A dtkee a PINCE, anv CO. beg to call, public 
attention to their Advertisement in the last week’s Numbers- 
. of the Gardeners’ Chronicle and * Journal,” of PENTSTEMON 
‘CYANANTHUS, and to Sir W. Hooker’s description and 
‘drawing in the “‘ Botanical. Magazine” for September, 1849, 
\Fine healthy plants-will be ready on the 15th July. 
Exeter Nursery, June 29, 
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MERTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpay, July 1=Entomological ..........45 ereeee3 P.M. 
* Tuxspar, «>= 2—Hortieultural ........, 3 P.M. 
Wepngspay, — 3—Royal.Botanic Gardens. 2 P.M. 
Tuvespay, — | 4-Zoological ..... Wedeaneneeseqee 3 PM. 


Country Suowsi—Monday, July 1: Slough Pink.—Tuesday, July 2: 
‘Gampshire Horticultural, and Halstead Floral and Horticultural.—Wednes- 
day, July 3: York Horticultural.—Thurgday, July 4: Diss Horticultural. 


We are informed that the rare and valuable col- 
lection of hot and greenhouse plants,-the property of 
his late Majesty Wiru1am IT., King of the Nether- 
lands, will be publicly sold by auction in the month 
-of August next. The catalogue of this superb col- 
lection is now preparing, and will be published 
shortly : on its appearance, we shall return: to this 
interesting subject. 


Messrs, Garraway and Co., of: Bristol, and Mr. 
Wueerer, of Gloucester, have achieved an unen- 
viable success. They have managed to fasten 
upon the Garpewners’ Bryrvotent Institution an 
‘annuitant, who has not paid one farthing to the funds 
~of the charity, at the expense of others who have 

_ Subscribed to it for years, Epwarp Bracu, who 

_ has never subscribed one farthing, is, after five 
struggles, elected as a pensioner, while James GREEN, 
\who has subscribed for 12 years, 18 PASSED OVER. 

Tf this is not a discreditable job, we do not know 
what a job is, Had the intention been to ruin the 
charity, a more certain course could not have been 
taken; for it is clear that nothing is gained by sub- 
Scribing to its funds; on the contrary, to subscribe 
is to be declared ineligible. Why, should a gardener 
now continue to subscribe when he sees that those 


So that it appears that Bracu, who had never sub- 
scribed one farthing, polled almost five times as many 
votes as Green who had subscribed 12 years, or as 
Rorinson who had subscribed four years. It also 
shows that Firzcrratp, an applicant brought for- 
ward by Messrs. Lez, of Hammersmith, having paid 
nothing, was better placed upon the poll than Barrry 
who had given his hard earnings for seven long years. 
It is evident that this method of managing matters, 
although it may afford a wretched triumph to a few 
nurserymen, must end in the ruin of the charity, 
unless it is immediately put an end to. It com- 
pletely justifies the assertion, which we have often 
heard made, that the Gardeners’ Benevolent 
Institution would become a mere nurserymen’s 
convenience. 

We therefore call upon the committee to come 
forward at once with some declaration, and as 
quickly as possible with some bye-law, the effect of 
which shall be in the first place to limit the candi- 
dates to those who have been subscribers to the 
charity, and secondly to secure the pension to those 
who have subscribed longest; so that no contest 
shall be possible except among those who shall have 
subscribed the same number of years. Thus suppose 
there were two’ vacancies and five candidates, of 
whom A has subscribed 7 guineas, C and D 5 each, 
Band E 4 each; then A would be elected without 
poll, C and D would go to the poll for the second 
vacancy, and B and EK would be excluded for that 
time. 

That such a course would. produce a great acces- 
sion to the income of the charity is highly probable ; 
but whether it would or would not, is of much less 
consequence than putting an end to jobbing, and 
rendering it impossible to prefer strangers to the 
true and steady friends of the institution. 


Tur following fact seems to deserve the attention 
of our readers: Rain at Chiswick—1850. 


Inches. 
JANUARY ... aie WAS 
Frepruary... cee O95 


Marco. ... soe OES 

APRIL © ~ se rope igi! 

May ais o. 1,84 

Ist to 24th of Junz on et Oled 

6.53 
Average amount for the whole year—about 24 inches. 
Hence it appears that about 6} inches have fallen 
in the first half of the present year, leaving the com- 
plement of 173 inches for the next six months. 


A FORTNIGHT since we drew attention to some 


have in all cases delicate hair-like roots, which re- 
main for years without any considerable increase in 
diameter ; such roots cannot force their way through 
a soil which offers much resistance to their progregs. 
Therefore clays, stiff loams, and any other adhesive 
compact kinds of earth, are unsuitable tothem., Ex- 
cluding these we have nothing left except sand, very 
sandy loam, and decayed vegetable matter; and 
those substances intermingled form, in fact, the very 
soil that American plants demand. The idea of peat 
being essential is a mistake ; it is a very good mate- 
rial, because it consists of sand and decayed vege- 
table matter ; and so will any other mixture of 
the kind be also a good material. Decayed leaves, 
fragments of rotten branches, dead roots, (probably 
charcoal), and such matters mixed with sand,in order 
to prevent the soil from becoming too compact, 
replace it perfectly. The only value of peat consists 
in its being a good natural mixture of what is wanted, 
and readily procurable in large quantities, in many 
districts. As to the addition of loam, the necessity 
of that depends, we imagine, upon little except its 
power of retaining moisture longer than dead or 
decayed vegetable matter. Provided the requisite 
moisture can be constantly secured, loam ceases, to 
have value. As to manure, no mistake can be 
greater than to suppose that, because plants happen 
to grow in poor barren soil, they preferit. With the 
single exception of Conifers, we believe that all 
known plants are improved by manure skilfully 
applied, provided it is not in too recent a state. 
Phosphates, sulphates, and azotised matter in small 
quantities are the all but universal food of plants, 
and “f Americans” like them as well as their neigh- 
bours. If any one doubts it he has only to drench 
them now and then with weak liquid manure ; that 
made from Peruvian guano, or cow-dung, is the most 
active, apparently in consequence of its abounding 
so much in phosphates. 

There must be free and constant access of moisture, 
without stagnation. In this respect “ Americans” 
offer no exception to the general rule; the roots of 
all plants, if to be kept in high health, must have 
free and constant access to moisture, and without 
stagnation. Thatis the law. What then is peculiar 
in American plants is merely this, that their roots 
are much more quickly dried up than the roots of 
other plants. They are not thick, fleshy, cellular 
masses, coated with a spongy bark capable of detain- 
ing moisture with great force. On the contrary, 
they are, as. has been already stated, and as we all 
know, delicate hair-like fibres, whose bark is little 
more protection to them than the skin of a leaf. 
Such being their structure, they are emptied of what- 
ever fluids they may contain the moment that the 
earth in contact with them becomes dry ; and once 
emptied they necessarily perish. All those direc- 
tions, therefore, which insist upon keeping the level 
of American beds completely below the surrounding 
surface, when the situation is not naturally damp, 
are founded upon a correct appreciation of the nature 
of these plants. 

Why chalk should be offensive to them we are 
unable to explain. Such is certainly the fact; and 
we apprehend thet one of the reasons why the 
American plants at Knap Hill and Bagshot are so 
much finer than any in the valley of the Thames, is 
essentially owing to the great abundance of lime in 
the water of all the latter district. It appears from 
analysis that while London water, that is to say 
Thames water, contains 16 grains of lime in a gallon, 
Bagshot water contains only one grain, or less, 

The true difficulty, then, in growing American 
plants, is not, as is generally alleged, the want of 
proper soil, for that may be made anywhere, but the 
want of a sufficient supply of pure water ; and it 
may be a question whether a very material differ- 
ence would not be found in those places where 
American plants grow badly if rain-water alone 
were used in watering them, instead of that from 


sound practical observations by Messrs. Sranpisu, of 
Bagshot, upon: the cultivation of American Puants. 
That the instruction thus conveyed was the result of 
experience was sufficiently proved by the operations 
which it described. That the practice is also strictly 
conformable to theory we shall now endeayour to 
show. 

The three points which a gardener must attend to, 
if he wishes to grow American plants well, are the 
following :—1, the soil must be loose and rich; 
2, there must be free and constant access of moisture 
without stagnation ; and 3, there must be no chalk. 
In these three rules the whole art and mystery con- 
sists; and all the tedious directions which books 
contain on the subject are either superfluous or are 
‘included in them. 

_ The soil must be light and rich. Peat is not in- 
sisted upon ; on the contrary, it is expressly stated 
that other substances will answer the same purpose, 
provided they are in the same mechanical condition. 


are best off who give nothing? The guineas tha, 


The reason of this is obvious. “ American” plants 
P 


pumps and ditches. 


In another column will be found what letters we 
have received upon the subject of the Names or 
Prants. That signed “ Momenclator”’ ably expresses 
the views of those who are opposed to absolute 
change in scientific nomenclature when introduced 
into familiar ‘language. As it is probable that 
others will also reach us, and as we are anxious 
that both sides of the question should be fully 
and fairly argued, we defer such remarks as we 
may ourselyes have to offer until somewhat 
more time shall have been given for our cor- 
respondents to express their opinions. That they 
will express their opinions we earnestly hope ; for 
this is no light matter; and unless we are much 
mistaken, the present is one of the most favourable 
opportunities that can be taken for collecting the 
views of intelligent, persons. Many readers of our 
columns will no doubt shrink from expressing pub- 
licly any opinion whatever. In such cases we would 
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earnestly solicit them to favour us privately with | 
their sentiments, so that we may collect the votes 
on both sides for our own guidance ; and we promise 
to report the result faithfully for the general benefit. 

The best way, perhaps, of expressing an opinion, 
without offering an argument, will be to say merely, 
“T agree with the Editor,” or “I differ from the 
Editor,” as the case may be. 


EXPERIENCE TEACHES FOOLS. 

I rooK your advice—bought “ A Packet of Seeds saved 
by an Old Gardener,’ which I have sown in a patch of 
poor shallow ground, for fear they should all run to 
leaves, I wish to save some of the sorts for next 
year, especially the species said to require a hot-bed 
in winter. ‘To get my hand into practice, I am picking 
up seeds of wild flowers, not for their beauty but their 
worth. Should you think them of any use for your 
Horticultural Garden, I don’t mind sending you a few 
occasionally, while they are fresh. 

No. 1. “Experience teaches Foors.” —I have 
just been seeing my neighbour, who, instead of shaking 
hands with me in the usual way when we met, looked at 
me as if I had beena thief. ‘ What’s the matter with 
you now, Sam?” said I.  What’s the matter! you 
d ], you have made me kill my best specimen plant. 
When I came over the other day to see you, I admired 
the looks of your plants, they were so bushy, and even 
the two or three Heaths you have are growing away 
like Grass in a meadow. I thought myself very 
fortunate to catch you in the act of potting one 
of them, and took it for granted that your system 
must be right. When I came home I went to 
work, drained my pot, prepared my soil, and 
potted my plant exactly in the same way as you did, 
only I was afraid of my plant damping off at the neck, 
and placed the old ball a little higher than you did. 
Confound the plant, there it is, and I am afraid two or 
three more will soon follow it.” “ Well, my good friend, 
if you do as I do, your plants will grow as mine grow ; 
but let us turn this once fine plant out of its pot, and I 
think I will be able to show you where the rogue lies.” 
‘Out it came, the old ball was hard as a brick-bat, and 
as dry as dust. ‘ Now are you satisfied that the fault 
is yours?’ “Well, but you see the hew soil is wet 
enough, and although dry in the centre, how comes the 
plant to go off at the neck first?” ‘ Had the soil been 
kept wet enough in the centre, there would have been 
no fear of damping off at the neck. You have kept on 
watering, and your old ball being elevated, all the water 
is thrown from the centre into the new soil, in which 
there are no roots to absorb it; stagnation has taken 
place, which, together with a dry centre, has destroyed 
the vitality of the whole root, and that part nearest the 
surface of course shows the first symptoms of decay.’’ 
“ Well, then, if that be the case, I do think it too bad 
of those big people about London to lead such as me 
astray. I have a scrap of an old paper on the cultiva- 
tion of Heaths, written by a Mr. Leach (and he is said 
to be one of the best Heath growers in England) ; speak- 
ing of repotting, he says, ‘ Place the collar of the plant 
a little above the fresh soil, in order that no water may 
lodge round that part. Now, this is in print, which I will 
show you.”— Well, I have seen some of Mr. Leach’s 
Heaths, and certainly they looked very well ; but if you 
believe all you see in newspapers, and depend upon it 
more than you do on your own eye-sight and common- 
sense, why I will say you are a simpleton. Think for 
yourself, and try for yourself ; the field of art and 
science is as free to you as to any other. I have seen 
the cream of all the collections of plants about London, 
more than once gathered together, from which I have 
learned more than ever I did from scraps of old news- 
papers. I have had plants die under my care, as well 
as you, and exactly from the same cause as that one of 
yours ; but I never had a death without making a post 
mortem examination, with a view to ascertain the cause, 
and I can frankly tell you that, in almost every case, it 
proved to be drought at the centre ; nor are we the 
only growers who have lost plants in this way. I have 
seen the same happen with others, even some of the 
best cultivators for Chiswick exhibitions. Yes; and I 
have been one of the jury on several inquests, too, when 
in every case the verdict passed was, ‘ Died in conse- 
quence of the heart having become too hard to admit 
moisture.’ It is a general practice with those who grow 
plants on pages to have the ‘ crown’ or‘ collar’ elevated; 
even the late Mr. N‘Nab, of Edinburgh, the father of spe- 
cimen Heath growing, sanctioned this system ; doubtless 
led away, like many others, with the idea that water 
might § lodge round that part,’ so as to cause death. 
All stuff. I wonder how long a plant would live, if the 
soil about its roots were made or allowed to become so 
hard that water could not filter throughit ? What then 
is to become of it when repotted, if the ‘collar’ is 
raised up to prevent the water from getting into it? 
Why the first shift to the rubbish heap. This system 
being so often seen both in practice and print few 
people suspect the evil, and even some must have their 
plants potted in this way ; I have myself been obliged 
by my employer to do so, although I knew all the while 
what I was doing, but not a word could be said ; it was 
in print, and therefore must be right. 

“ Now, Sam, before we part, I will tell you how I do, 
then you can please yourself about believing it. I use 
rough soil, of course varying it according to the sub- 
jects I have to deal with ; but recollect when I repot a 
specimen, such as yours was (now in pieces before us), 
I place the old ball as low as I intend the soil to be, 
then I keep the new earth up as high as the brim of; 


the pot, all round, thus, as it were, forming a basin 
round the ‘collar’ of the plant; but do not suppose 
that I allow this bankment always to remain ; no, only 
for a few weeks, or such time as I think the roots have 
penetrated through their new bed, then I take it away, 
leaving the surface as even as I possibly can. Since 7 
have adopted this plan, I have not lost a single plant.» 
We parted good friends. An Old Showman, June 14, 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 389.) 

Genus II.; one species. Smut. — This disease has 
many names, and is often confounded with Bunt. Itis 
called amongst us by the names of fuliggine, filiggine, 
carbone, carboncino, ustilagine, nero, abbructamente, 
arsura (coal, burn, black), and by some of our culti- 
vators by that of marciume (rottenness). Cerealia are 
much afflicted by it, but not exclusively, for besides in- 
fecting, I may say, all Graminez, it will also attack other 
plants. It appears to me, however, as far as my ob- 
servation goes, that it is confined to monocotyledonous 
plants, as I have only met with it on Liliaceze. 

In our fields it affects more especially Wheat. I have 
not as yet verified the assertion of Tessier that it com- 
mits great ravages on Millet, Barley, Oats, and Maize. 
Possibly it may have been confounded with the fungus 
of the Maize which I have referred to in my second 
class. The ears of Wheat attacked by the smut ap- 
pear, when first shooting out, to be blackish and de- 
caying. When freed from their sheaths, they soon dry 
up and resolve into a minute impalpable and foetid dust, 
which is carried off by the wind or any slight shock, 
leaving the extremity of the stalk truncated and bare, 
but always entire, green, and well formed. This dis- 
ease is very ancient, and was observed by Ambrosini in 
the Bolognese fields, and has been very improperly 
confounded with the bunt, which, as we shall see, 
is a very different thing. Ambrosini calls it wstilogine, 
or burn, because the plant looks as if the top were 
burnt off. Very rarely the ear before resolving into 
powder preserves for a short time something of its 
natural shape, supported by the sheath of the upper- 
most leaf, but it always ends by decomposing into dust. 
Very often the disease may be known by the colour of 
the plant, the leaves before the development of the ear 
turning yellow, and withering at the extremity. Amongst 


us, if corn is attacked by smut alone, it does not. do 
much mischief ; but it is usually accompanied by the 
bunt, and the latter causes great havoc often attri- 
buted to the former. It is true, indeed, that smutted 
plants make fewer stems than healthy ones, and I have 
myself never seen a single sound ear on a plant once: 
affected. 

I have scarcely seen the disease on Barley, but it 
may have escaped me for want of a sufficiently careful 
search, for the ear is not so entirely destroyed by it in 
Barley as in Wheat. I once saw it, however, in my 
garden on some plants of Hordewm hexastichum. The 
appearance agreed exactly with those observed by Fes- 
sier. I have never found the smut on Maize, but 
from what I have read I think what has been so called 
is very near to the fungus of the Maize. 

Besides Oats, I have observed the smut on various 
species of Bromus and Briza, on the Melica ciliata, on 
some Agrastides, and generally on almost all kinds of 
Grass which have fallen under my eyes, but especially 
those of water meadows, Some smaller kinds of Squills, 
and of yellow Ornithogala, have exhibited all their 
organs of fructification converted into a black powder, 
the stalk alone remaining, but I have never found either 
this or the next disease upon any dicotyledonous plants. 
Tessier asserts that he has seen Oat plants one-half 
sound and the other destroyed. 

This disease has been variously attributed to manures. 
of bad quality, to bad cultivation, to the thickness of 
fogs, to the humidity of the soil, to the work of insects, 
and to a defect in fecundation ; but in fact the true 
cause las not yet been discovered, It has only been as- 
certained that the deeper the seeds are sown the more 
general it is. It remains also undecided whether thie 
disease be contagious or not, owing to the difficulty of 
making experiments, from the rapidity with which the 
brown-green dust is dispersed. Tessier says that 
sowing grain gathered from a field attacked by smut 
will reproduce the disease ; and there is no doubt that 
it may be prevented by steeping the seed corn in the 
same manner as for the bunt. For this and the two 
following diseases, Ginanni’s treatise is well worth read- 
ing, in which it is clearly shown that the smut is pro- 
duced before the ear is yet visible. No one has written 


more in d tail upon it than Tessier, who says that the 
smut of Oats is not contagious for Rye. 


BEST TWELVE CARNATIONS AND BEST TWELVE PICOTEES, 
Compiled by J. Epwanps, Esq., F.H.S., Wace Cottage, Holloway, : 
From returns obtained from the fullowing gentlemen, viz. : Messrs. Bragg and Turner, Slough; Barringer, Bedford; Creed, 


London; Ellis, Newhall, Norman, and Ward, Woolwich ; 


Dodwell, Derby; Hallam and Pope, Birmingham; Holliday, 


Northampton; Hollyoake and Marris, Leicester; Hudson, Kingston, Notts; Keynes, Salisbury ; May, Sonning, Berks ; 
Pemble, Chatham ; Sealey, Bristol; Slater, Manchester; Terry, Rochester ; Wood, Nottingham ; and Matthews, Weston-on- 


the-Green. 


Oo 
- 
2 RAISERS. 
5 


| Barringer. 


CARNATIONS, 
ScarLeT BizARRES, 
Admiral Curzon oe ws - -|Easom 
Brutus sis ee .|Coleutt 
Duke of Sutherland oe . | Elliott 
Lord Rancliffe ar oe .|Holliday 
Prince Albert aia oe . -|Hale 
Splendid oe os .|Martin 
CrImMson BIZARRES. 
Caliban aie “ .|May 
Count Pauline a0 oe . -|/ Holmes 
Edgar rt ale ..|May 
Georgiana os . |Jaeques 
Hugo Meynall . . »» {El 
Lord Milton . . -|Ditto 
Mercutio . .|May ~s 
Rainbow ot ao ..|Cartwright 
Rainbow we . . {Elliott 
Robert Burns a . -|Mansley 
Thomas Hewlett .. ee Holliday 
Pink BIZABRES, 
Prince Albert oe oe .-|/Puxley 
Princess Royal o° ee ,|Sealey 
Princess Victoria .. oe Smith 
Sarah Payne oe oe .|Ward 
PuRPLE FLAKES. 
Beauty of Woodhouse .|Mausley 
Dr, Solander ae . -+| Willmer 
Earl Spencer ..| Barringer 
Lord Byron 
Mango 
Premier 
President . i 
Queen of Purples «|Holliday 
Rev. J. Bramhall .. eis Clarke 
*Squire Meynall oe oe .|Brabbin 
’*Squire Trow oe oe .. Jackson 
ScARLET FLAKES, 
Bishop of Glo’ster .. se .|Brown 
Bright Phoebus a oe . .| Hodges 
Brilliant oe oe . -| Elliott 
Defiance . + --|Haines . 
Dr. Pattison So =. os Hardwick 
Firebrand oe ee «| Ditto sh 
Hero of Middlesex .- .|Willmer .. 
Jenny Lind oe . .|Merryweather 
King of Scarlets . .| Ely ee 
Lydia = .| Addenbrook 
North Midland . -|Ely Sin 
Queen Victoria . F -|Simpson 4. 
Ulysses ae 5 -|Bucknall 
William theIVth .. Wilson «es 
Rose FLAKES. 
Ariel oo . 
Flora’s Garland oo “ . 
Harriet . ° 
Lady Ely .. ° 
Lorenzo . . ee 
Lovely Ann ‘ os -|Ely ee 
Mrs. Pickering oe. oe ..|Pickering .. 
Princess Royal es se .|Puxley .. 
PICOTEES—Heavy Reb. 
Antagonist oe ee ..|/Read oe 
Duchess of Cambridge oo -|Brooks «ee 
Duke of Wellington ve Sharp es 
Goliah An oo os ..|Brinklow 
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| Dodweil, 
Holliday. 
Hollyoake, 
Matthews, 
Newhall. 
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Nore,—The figures in each column denote the varieties returned by the respective cultivators under who 
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placed; N indicates Northern raised, S. Southern raised, 
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BEST TWELVE CARNATIONS AND BEST TWELVE PICOTEES—continued. 


NAMES, RAISERS. 


Where 
Raised, 
| Barringer. 


| Dodwell 

| Holliday. 

| Hollyoake. 
| Judson, 

| Matthews. 

| Newhall. 

| Norman 

| Pemble. 

| Total Votes. 


PICOTEES, 
Heavy Rep. . 
S {Isabella te ...|Wildman .., On Fl bt cr) (se these ere leo [Pe fac 4 el leeph 1 Wea ta he) el (ee ace) bee 5 
S |King James Met cwci) oe aa.| Hendley: TIS Oe bdo Sa WG ae 1 0 a 1} 1) 1).,,]14 
S |Mr. Trahar se oe we | Dickson isa ea Pd | ial baal mealies leew 2 
S |Mrs. Bevan _.., san fe: ...| Burroughes was eel hconl oul ol aa Ment tema eal Vaal ines ae | psf alee eealia 1 AA? 
N |Prince of Wales ..|Marris Fi (Pe Ue fe al 1) 1} 1) 1} 1 i) i re | ee 1} 1} 1/12 
S |Schamel es ae ...|Read tae MeCAL Neal eestenclesttee|toultecteestees|ses[aes]es Beleselea.|ecater. | 1 
S |Sebastian Me ven ese) vs, May, in a em Ve 1 Jd} d 1] 5 
Lient RED, 
8 |Duchess of Bedford “9 ...| Brinklow .., Aled laa} 
S |Duchess of Sutherlan uae ..| Burroughes weet 1118 
S |Emma whe oe “<r ..:| Ditto sé RA eel 
S |Ernest ‘ : ne ...{Edmonds .,, fe | ee 
S |Gem : ...| Youell pee 1} 1/20 
S |Jenny Lind ,. [Edmonds .., me 
S |Lady Flora ..| Burroughes ee 
S |Miranda a ...|Ma: ne nih 
N |Prince of Wales .|Marris.,, sek 
EAVY PuRPLE, 
S |Constance 4 | May Py pee Bee | ac: 
S |Delicata ee a {Holliday .., aS | Pas 
S |General Jackson : Mi ...| Burroughes OD) RE ts 
NoWWenmy Mind cm, ae oe WY ; aeltgl! 
S {Jessica ee. oC. | May ono ay 
S |Lady Chesterfleld ... ... ...|Brinklow Pit! 
S |Marquis of Exeter... ... ...|Holliday .., ve] 2 
N |Nulli Secundus a ...| Mitchell bel yt 
S Olivia ccs : ...|May ot peel la 
S ||President e: .  ...{Burroughe lel 
N |Prince Albert ais ..|Marris 1] 111 
S |Princess Alice C Wood ilar? 
$ |Portia mal é May .. (10 
S /Queen Victoria Crask | 2 
N |Regina Be ery, (tlie ‘ Hel 
S |Rising Sun... “rr ...{ Brinklow ... ad 
Lieut PURPLE, 
S |Amy 3 : ..| Burroughes FP (OS = 2 1 Wat ents 1\...| 3 
S |Ann Page MaMa neste UE cns(Secficu]ssaleeee.|vacles BIH Pesce Pec ees leet) sceliectioss| onc] ceap ess x alt a pe 
S |Delicata Se TU OUG Sars! ee Bee oT a i (Set 2 NS 1 Seeds ler 
S |Duke of Newcastle ...| Burroughes cod ipa hal edl ee s|sciliees 1 sli Ailes | 2 
N |Exquisite A RERMIGBOM con | eeste alae. maior eas Le Aly Bel fet 
S |Fairy Queen 5 aa ...| Barringer ae 8 See eed (REN ee Tes ene Pe. imine Wear «Bees Vices Nas (enulerafcest vas 1 
AP UMMCOM Ne et ha «| May as ceeded DLN a Ui 1}1j1)1 1}1)1 1) 1 \16 
S |Lady Harriet Moore ia cpt LAS) ari oe Boe eae ee eeig eel eA Ttese Newell ee Reet meedleectiecai|isenfiae| (anes ac|insa|'ena|=mat wen) 
S |Leader ea tr ...|Brinklow ... OL eeseec ees eter mee oil asltecte cs leadlasy|svsteor|ccntenstansees| a 
S |L’Elegant ...|Sharp ne pels 1 
S |Lorina - ...| Burroughes He} w Bh Il ee 1 ff 
N |Mrs, Favell a Bal co AST PSR Se CS Toe oe ee be ee (ee Pr i ee Aig! 
S |Prince Albert ...{Crask 27 RS ee ees eee zaales soalne why 
S |Purple Perfection BE BTUDKIOW fore fees |ccc|cac|ove|cocdeesove]oss a ioe “i ee sain Aa 
S |Regina “0 ae = feelays, =e ARS SS Ye [ed eel se) Wea (eet a Lees | 6 
HEAvy Rose, 
N |Miss Rosa ...|Merryweather —...|..,]...|... Bll eed eal ine BS le is! 
N |Princess Royal eee, ee |SLACrIS lott sed liesleceth lke a eel ee sled 
S |Princess Royal Aca 52 ...| Willmer ee A) Lic..{ Lp Dees}... Ug Lp 2 7 
S |Queen Victoria eet #is0 et Green Fee eletiedlies|.s.) Lee ot a ee ee {11 
S |Venus wcagemallecs we «| Headley Peal Tee Ti) 2 Seah Ty 16 
Lieut Rose, 
S |Bride renee CI ES ...| Burroughes : SIRES. | celece local aed eel eon fase Bele ee Lea le slate lone ics [penal east? 
S |Ivanhoe Reenter  <fcrouch .., i lt Oe ce fiaeathee | ees |e a eee we ese csless| caxl soelic 
S |Lady Alice Peel i. ae ...| Burroughes ox Perl eal a eee ace eal ol WMI a restate lot meatiaee [lens [icant an ren| ly) A: 
S |Lady Dacre ae oe .../Garratt ... na ae es e Moe ee atc |e ecel eect at Le Dy ee 
S |Mrs, Barnard ~. at ...|Barnard .., 5H! 1} 1] 1] 1) 1} 1] 1] 1] 1) 1] 1} 1} 1] 1) 1/28 
S |Mrs, Trahar eae hee ...|Dickson .., iol Seale tlh Be eel ae Be litesliees hele atees use| ene a (ea EE 
8 [Sophia rd oe = ... (Ditto 3 oe ee 7 ae a a ee pel eee acetsea 2S a 
I a a ae OT 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Few plants contribute more to decorate the green- 
house of the village gardener than the different varieties 
of Achimenes. On this account they deserve more than 
@ passing notice, for they are very easily cultivated, 
and occupy little space in winter. All who possess a 
cold pit or greenhouse may grow them well; but of 
course those who have warm pits or hothouses may 
enjoy their beauties for a longer period of time. A 
few years ago we had little in this genus to attract our 
notice except the old coccinea, and its culture was 
much neglected ; like many other plants it only existed 
as a botanical curiosity, gardening skill had not then 
been brought to bear upon it, and we never saw such 
specimens of it as we have seen of late years. 

It is now well known that the Achimenes are all 
easily propagated, that almost every scale of the tubers 
forms a plant, and that these may be made to bloom 
during the current season. The amateur who may 
possess tubers, and whose object is to secure strong 
bleoming plants rather than numbers, will do well to 
retain the tubers entire. Before they are divided, 
and when first brought from their winter quarters, 
let them be plunged in a pan of water until the 
soil is completely wet through, in every part, then 
place the pots on a warm shelf to drain. In this 
position they may remain until they begin to show 
symptoms of growth, when they may be turned out of 
the pots, and the tubers collected from the soil. If 
single specimens are desired, then place the tubers 
singly in 3-inch pots, and when they are 3 or 4 inches 
high repot them into 8-inch pots. By good treatment 
they will throw up numerous shoots from the base of 
the first shoot, and these will throw out laterals, and 
will ultimately render the plant an object of much inte- 
rest. Another mode of culture is to place eight or nine 
tubers in a seed pan 12 inches indiameter. These even- 
tually make magnificent specimens wherewith to adorn 
either conservatories, greenhouses, or drawing-rooms. 

The soil which I would recommend for the Achimenes, 
and in which they will bloom beautifully, is equal parts 
turfy peat, fibrous loam, and leaf mould, and one-fifth 
silver sand. 

In their culture be very particular that the pots or 
pans are perfectly drained; as they begin to grow in 
spring, let the supply of water be limited, but as they 
advance in growth a more plentiful and more frequent 
application will be required ; and when in full vigour 
of growth, liquid manure may be administered with 
much advantage. This will also tend, in a great 
measure, to prolong their flowering season, When 


decay in the flowers and foliage begins to be apparent, 
carefully, but progressively, withdraw all waterings, 
place the plants in the full sun under cover, until their 
stems are withered, when they may be stowed away 
under a greenhouse stage in any dry place, laying the 
pots on their sides, in order to prevent the ingress of 
moisture. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Scientific Nomenclature. —I am happy to find 
that the writer of the Leading Article in your last 
Number seems inclined to modify his views with respect 
to the substitution of an English nomenclature for the 
binomial system, adopted by all cultivators in every de- 
partment of science since the days of Linnzeus. This is 
no trivial question, and one that ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the caprice of any individual, however great 
his name or-exalted his station in the ranks of science. 
It is a world-wide question, and should not be disturbed 
without the sanction of a general congress of science. 
There are three modes by means of which, either singly 
or collectively, the advocates for the alteration seek to 
carry out their views: Ist, By the literal translation of 
the technical terms ; 2d, by Anglicising their termina- 
tions ; and, 3d, by the use of vernacular names. To 
the first mode an objection rises in limine, almost in- 
superable, in the inapplicability of the English language 
to convey the meaning of the classical names without 
the use of phrases inconvenient for their length and in- 
elegant in their construction. How, for instance, can 
we translate Epidendrum selligerum and Phalzenopsis 
amabilis otherwise than the Saddle-bearing Tree-dweller 
and Loveable Moth-face ? and when we have accom- 
plished our task to the entire satisfaction of the village 
schoolmaster (that stalking-horse and pretext, in these 
days, for the dissemination of so much trash, falsely 
styled useful knowledge), what can be more ridiculous 
than the result of our labours? and what more intelli- 
gible idea do we convey to the general reader than by 
the use of the more euphonious and more easily remem- 
bered appellations derived from the dead languages ? 
Generic and specific names, when properly constructed 
and judiciously applied, ought and do convey to the 
scientific reader certain definite peculiarities appertain- 
ing to the thing named; but in order to the just appre- 
ciation of the information so imparted, a certain amount 
of previous knowledge of the subject is indispensable ; 
aud to any one not possessing that knowledge, such 
a name as Bean-like Cutridge would convey no 
more information than Acrotemnus Faba, and con- 
sequently the only important argument adduced 


in favour of the innovation, wamely, the desire to 
disseminate scientific knowledge amongst the lower 
classes, falls to the ground. In point of fact, to the 
generality of readers, the names given by men of science 
to certain objects constitute a sort of memoria technica, 
by means of which they are enabled to commit to 
memory, without effort, a considerable number of the 
objects so named ; and, for this purpose, a technology 
compounded from the dead languages is far more apprc- 
priate than any combination of English words, as we 
have proof in the fact, that the best system of artificial 
memory ever constructed was upon the principle of 
Latinising the words, and arranging them in hexameter 
verse. There are various other objections to the plan, 
as, for instance, the inconvenience attending the trans- 
position of the generic and specific names, and the am- 
biguity produced by using translated terms of species, 
well known by their technical appellations. Iam at a 
loss to know what plant is alluded to in the Chronicle, 
of June 15, as * Beauty Dendrobe,” whether Den- 
drobium formosum, speciosum, or pulchellum? To the 
other two modes of providing English names there is 
less objection ; indeed, they may frequently be adopted 
(in addition to the classical names) with advantage, 
when not applied to species. The plan of Anglicising 
the terminations of the technical terms, when using 
them in English composition, often renders the con- 
struction of the sentences more concise, and the 
phraseology more elegant ; it also facilitates the use of 
the plurals, without the seeming pedantry of declining 
the Latin or Greek words. Oncid, Dendrobe, and 
Orchids are decidedly preferable to Oncidium, Dendro- 
bium, and Orchidaceze, With respect to vernacular 
appellations, when you have them known and recog- 
nised, by all means use them in preference either to 
Anglicised or translated names. Let us have Snowdrop, 
not Milkflower ; Oak and Beech, not Querque and 
Fage. Let the Frenchman enjoy his Chéne, and the 
German his Eiche; but let us not, nevertheless, lose 
sight of the cosmopolitan designation Quercus, which 
conveys now, as it has done since the days of Virgil, the 
same idea to the mind of the whole world. Nomenclator. 

Out-door Vines.—A friend of mine in Gloucester 
has an out-door Vine of the Dutch Sweetwater variety 
which yearly produces a vast show for fruit, but 
scarcely ever ripens any of it. Only here and there are 
there any stones in the Grapes; the main body are 
mere abortions. What is the cause ofall this? The 
soil is of extraordinary depth and richness, but at 3 or 
4 feet you come to water. Would root-pruning be safe 
in such a case, so as to enable him, by undermining the 
tree, to deposit a quantity of brick-bats, old mortar 
rubbish, and other rough but dry materials, to cut off 
the communication with the moisture beneath ? Samuel 
Taylor, Barnwood, Gloucestershire. [Instead of pruning 
the roots, raise them gradually, and bring them near the 
surface. | 

Botanical Names,—While resting on my oars after 
some lengthened exertion as a contributor to the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, I have been roused toa fresh attempt 
by the excellent leading article of last Saturday, on the 
important subject of botanical terminology. ‘The prac- 
tical wit exhibited in that paper, the union of the 
utile cum dulci (the useful with the sweet), seems to 
ensure to the writer the full realisation of his own 
views, provided he will continue to favour the public 
with such illustrations as he has thus furnished, I shall 
not, therefore, enter the lists as an advocate on the 
general merits of the question, but merely glance at a 
collateral topic, which yet has an important bearing on 
the main argument. Iallude to the aid which is lent to 
mere empiricism and learned ignorance by an unneces- 
sarily scientific phraseology. I know a working gar- 
dener at this time who keeps the visitors to his master’s 
greenhouse in a continual titter by his mal-pronun- 
ciation of Latin and Greek names, which, if Anglicised, 
would be correctly uttered, and yet the honest man 
believes all the time that the oses and uses are as much 
a part of his art as digging, and potting, and grafting. 
If this were all, the evil would be scarcely worthy of 
notice ; but it strikes its roots into general society. I 
meet with persons who, if botanical terms were ex- 
punged from the Queen’s English, would stand on their 
own merits as ignoramuses ; but who are enabled, by 
Greek and Latin, to throw dust in the eyes of their 
auditors and pass themselves off as profound botanists 
and learned men of the first water. Apart from the 
more professional advantages which will result from the 
reform you recommend, pedantry and quackery would, 
by it, be deprived of some of their plume: this is, I 
was about to say, a desideratum, but acting on my own 
precept, I prefer to call it, “a consummation, devoutly 
to be wished.”? Henry Burgess. 

What Effect has Guano upon Pelargoniums 2—My 
gardener has applied it, and I fancy that the wood is 
much stronger, but that the flowers are smaller. 
H. E. W. [The effect of any stimulating manure, in 
certain conditions of the plant,is to make growth in 
leaves and wood at the expense of the flowers, When 
the pots are quite full of roots, and the bloom coming 
up strongly, guano water,’ or similar liquid manure, 
may be given with advantage. ] 

Names.—lIf there was one portion of his labours for 
which the late Mr. Loudon deserved praise more than 
another, I think it was his ceaseless endeavour to make 
everybody pronounce the names of plants correctly. 
The very marked improvement in the catalogues of 
nurserymen is some proof that he did not labour in 
vain, Still, however, it is not uncommon to hear Gla- 
diolugs made to rhyme with bolus, and Camellia (though 
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spelled with two l’s) with Amelia, But bad as this is, 
it is, in my estimation, far less offensive than to read 
and hear of Oncids and Ceanothes. Only in your last 
Paper it was thought necessary, in one short sentence, 
to use both Ceanothe and Ceanothus. This is more 
puzzling to the nurseryman than adhering solely to the 
Latin name. Besides, where is this Anglicising scheme 
to stop? What right have we to appropriate tropical 
plants that abhor our climate? Not to go any further 
than hardy plants, what publication is popular and in- 
fluential enough to induce people to talk of Campanules, 
Ranuncules, Rudbecks and Crokes? Asparagus must 
of course for the future be called Grass; but what 
shall we do with Eschscholtzia and Chmtogastra? I 
am firmly persuaded that no man of acknowledged 
taste will acquiesce in this new scheme, “ Gents,” 
perhaps, may be grateful for your abbreviation. O. P. 

Orchids, and the Establishment of a new Society 
relating to them.—1I have for some time been satisfied 
that it would be very desirable to establish a small 
society for the propagation of the knowledge of Orchid- 
aceous plants, recording novelties, and any peculiarities 
as to their culture, &e, The taste for these plants is 
spreading daily, and Mr. Bateman’s sale, where the 
principal growers or their gardeners were collected, 
reminded me of the Roxburgh book club, founded after 
the great sale of the rare Roxburgh books. I think 
from 100 to 200 might be reckoned on ; and, say that 
the subscriptions were 2 guineas per annum, and 
1 guinea entrance, this would enable the society to 
defray the small expense of periodical meetings, and 
probably to publish a small journal. Perhaps the 
society might hire “for a consideration” the occasional 
use of the meeting room of the Horticultural Society, 
and the 1 guinea entrance would go towards defraying 
any small preliminary expenses. I think I know at 
least 25 persons who would join the society, and I throw 
out these few random hints to see how the subject is 
taken up by yourself and your readers. The society as 
proposed would not interfere with the great Chiswick 
and Regent’s-park exhibitions, as I only propose that 
plants should be exhibited at the meetings of the 
members. The process of lithograph enables persons 
to publish figures of plants at a comparatively cheap 
rate, so that the journal would not I conceive be very 
expensive, and some small return may be expected from 
its sale to non-subscribers, especially on the Continent, 
Dodman. P.S. 1 protest against all Punch-like jokes 
suggesting that the new society should be called the 
Parasites, &c. 

Rose Stocks: R. Manettii, v. R. canina, §c.—In look- 
ing over the remarks on this interesting subject, I do 
not observe any notice made of the great difference of 
habit that obtains in the Dog-rose. By a careful in- 
spection of the stocks of this kind, it will be seen that 
the foliage differs considerably in size, colour, and form, 
and that the shoots differ also in their .vigour and 
manner of growth. Some are like the Noisettes, some 
the Gallieas, some the albas, some the sempervirens, 
&c., and yet in budding but little regard is paid to these 
differenees. Is it wonderful, then, if the buds take, that 
the plants should ultimately fail? In looking over a 
border of Teas this season, I found that several very 
vigorous growers had lost their buds, It seems that 
the delicate infant had been placed in charge of an 
elephant, and in the animal’s endeavour to place it on 
its back the babe was strangled in its trunk. In 
budding indiscriminately on this stock, then, we know 
not. what we are doing, or rather we are setting our 
knowledge at defiance and taking the risk. By careful 
attention we may classify these varieties, and ascertain 
their adaptation to the several scions ; but is it wise to 
reject the results of experience so slowly acquired ? 
Facts are stubborn things. The Dog-rose, as a family, 
differs in its vigour in the proportion of fully one to 
three. The Manettii, Celine, Boursault, &c,, are uni- 
form in their growth,and the habit of the scion has only 
to be studied to insure success, while the chopped un- 
couth roots of the Dog-rose almost unfit it for pot 

-culture ; its spawn gives incessant trouble, and its mu- 
tilation prepares it for decay, . In my retentive soil the 
dwarfs succeed but indifferently, and are far inferior to 
the standards, so I cannot but hail the prospect of their 
giving place to their betters. Ina light sandy loam, by 
a water-course, I have found cuttings of Celine root as 
freely as the Manettii. J. J. Foster, Edgeware Nurseries. 

Exhibitions of Northern and Southern raised Car- 
nations and Picotees,—It will be seen by your adver- 
tisement pages that schedules for these exhibitions are 
being distributed. The prizes appear to be of sufficient 
value to tempt growers from distant localities to exhibit, 
and they are numerous enough for the due encourage- 
ment of the many, . The discussion with respect to 
showing “on or off cards” seems to be settled pretty 
amicably in a fair compromise, aud subscriptions are 
liberally forwarded. Mr..J. F, Wood, Nottingham, 
has: sent 2/.; Mr. Merryweather, 10s.; Mr. Buswell, 
10s. ; Mr. Holland, 1, ; Mr, Wallis, 5s.; Mr. Elliott, 
2s, 6d. ; Mr. Jackson, 5s.; Mr, Gibbons, 5s.; Leeds 
Committee, per Mr. J: Rhodes, 3/.10s. ; Superintendent 
of “Florist and Garden: Miscellany,’ 5/.; Mr. C, 
Turner, 5/.; Mr. J. Keynes, 5/.; Derby and neigh- 
bourhood, 207. ; and many promises are yet to be per- 
formed. I understand that the subscription list closes 
on the 10th of July, after which date an entrance fee 
will be charged to intending exhibitors that may then 
be non-subscribers. These exhibitions have been in- 
stituted with. the intention of testing northern with 
southern raised flowers, and no doubt. the result will 
be highly interesting to florists. J. Zdwards. 
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The Potato Diseasee—Some of my Potatoes were 
planted ina hotbed; about 3 yards square, without any 
manure, and from that quantity of ground I have not 
had more than a pint fit for table ; others have been 
more tainted this year than I have had them before. 
They were the early Ash-leaved Kidney, planted whole, 
and at the usual depth. J. Taylor, Weddington, near 
Nuneaton, June 23. 

Garden Terraces:—In the rage for change, and the 
introduction of clumps, and shrubbery walks, and sey- 
pentine paths, the fine, broad, elevated garden terrace 
got out of favour. The good taste, however, of the 
present day is restoring this grand feature of the flower 
garden. Southey, like myself, had seen the magnificent 
terraced gardens of Lisbon and Cintra, and felt their 
beauty. To prove this, I send the following extract from 
one ot his'letters just published :—“I congratulate! you 
on exchanging the pavement of Whitehall for your 
noble terraces, which I never can think of without plea- 
sure, because they are beautiful in themselves, and 
carry one back to old times. Anything that does this is 
good. Werel to build a mansion with the means of 
Lord Lonsdale or Lord Grosvenor, I would certainly 
make hanging gardens, if the ground permitted it. They 
have a character of grandeur and of permanence, with- 
out which nothing can be truly grand, and they are fine 
even in decay.” R. Southey toC. W. W.Wynn. Dodman. 
[Yes ; but whois to do such things without the princely 
fortunes of these great nobles ?] 

Mons!rous Plums.—The inclosed, which I suppose 
is a malformation of the fruit, I have taken from a 


Plum tree, which is nearly covered over with such 


productions. F. D., Newburgh-park, Easingwold, 
June 17. [This is'a disease which occasionally attacks 
some kinds of stone fruit. It consists in a fungous 
enlargement of the shell of the young fruit, which then 
grows up into a distended leathery bag. The cause is 
unknown. Ina Bird Cherry, found in the Himalayas, 
a similar appearance is so common as to have given 
rise to the supposition that the plants in this condition 
are a peculiar species, and to the name Cerasus cornuta.] 
Change of Nolte in the Cuckoo.—I imagine that the 
observers of natural history will agree that the change 
of note alluded to by “ Este” is by no means uncom- 
mon, About the same period I noticed in my locality 
the same fact— the note being frequently repeated, 
ctick-ctieck-koo, and in one or two instanees cwck-ctick- 
ctiek, without the usual final koo. In Essex there is 
an old rhyme, a part of which is as follows, viz. : 
** May, they sing night and day; 
In June, they change their tune ; 
July, away they fly,” &e. 
So that it would appear the change is not uncommon. 
So much has it been observed and known in this 
county, that the common mode of accounting for it is, 
that the eggs of small birds cease to be so plentiful as 
nature may require for perfecting the note, and hence 
the defect, W. M. Fisk, Ely Bowers, Danbury, Essex. 
Though I have not observed the change of note in 
the cuckoo in England, I have, repeatedly done so, in 
several successive years, in Germany. The change 
which “ Este’’ names appeared to begin towards the 
middle of June; the notes preserved their clearness | 


for two or three weeks, then they became hoarse, then 
confused, and finally ceased to be heard before theZend 
of July, perhaps somewhat earlier, R. 4. H. 

Descent of the Sap.—The agitation of such aques« 
tion as you have suggested to your correspondents, in 
asking their opinions of what is meant by the “ Descent 
of the Sap,” is calculated to awaken attention to’many ~ 
facts that may bear upon the general theory of vegeta- 
tion, _I was glad tosee the communications at p..117, . 
though I do not find in them anything that throws new: 
light upon the subject. Without proceeding tosearchafter 
the authority of old experiments in support of the generah, 
impression they have left upon my.own mind, I consider 
the fact established (as-I believe we all do), that an 
absorption of water, with whatever it may hold in solu- 
tion, is constantly taking place through the extremity 
of the rootlets, and that this “crude sap” is carried 
forward, either through the intercellular passages or 
through particular vessels (of which there still seems 
to be need of better proof), or through both, bya force: 
which acts:“ by propulsion,” and not “ by attraction” 
as Mr. Beaton supposes. The celebrated experiment 
of Hales upon the Vine, and, the experiments, of Du. 
trochet and others have sufficiently. established this, If’ 
Mr. Beaton had cut away thetwo buds at the end of his 
Vine branch, he would have found it fill with sap, 
notwithstanding such mutilation ;.and if he had taken a 
portion of a’ perfectly dry branch, and held it vertically, 
and poured water upon the upper at surface, this would 
have been imbibed, and ultimately have passed through 
and dropped out at the lower endy Moreover, in talk- 
ing of “ proving the simplest axiom in Euclid,” he has , 
forgotten that an axiom does not admit of proof ; nor 
can it be assumed, as an axiom, that the sap descends 
as well as ascends in the way he deseribes; for trees 
are not transparent, and we cannot see this to be the 
case. We.must test the fact by experiment, and, his 
experiment is not sufficient for this purpose. But allow 
the branches to be filled as you will with erude sap, then, 
by exhalations through the stomata, a large amount of 
the water introduced is carried off, leaving whatever it 
held in solution still in the remainder of the water 
that has not been exhaled. The stimulus of light, acting 
on the cellulay tissue in .the leaves, or on certain stems: 
that are not provided with leaves, enables these parts 
to concoct (if 1 may use the ‘expréssion) those organic 
compounds—sugar, gum, &¢., which are soluble ins 
water, and are capable of being transmitted through the: - 
membranes of the cells themselves into the same spaces. 
that are occupied by érude sap. Thus, a general diffu- 
sion of such organic: compounds throughout the plant: 
takes place. This diffusion-has been termed the  de- 
scent of the sap.” It is from these organic, com-:. 
pounds that the general tissue, in whatever part of the: 
plant, is developed. Whatever other eompounds may 
be found, in particular parts of the tissue, may be de- 
rived from special functions of the tissue in those 
parts, after they have been supplied with the ingre- 
dients previously prepared in the leaves, and very pos- ~ 
sibly with other ingredients also among the. various 
matters held ‘in solution in the crude sap, I quite 
agree with you in supposing the-starch in the tubers of * 
a Potato to have been formed from the gum that was-: 
previously prepared inthe leaves of that plant, and . 
afterwards! found its way to: the tubers; and I 
am surprised to find the ordinary explanation: of the 
fact has been doubted at all,' I have the: results of a» 
very simple experiment (no novelty) which I prepared: 
a few years ago, to satisfy the members of a farmers’, 
club that the leaves of’ plants were far more absolutely , 
necessary to the general developmentiof their root-erops~ 
than they ‘seemed to imagine. Two seeds of Ricinus 
communis were planted, one of ;whichowas allowed to- 
grow untouched, till it became-a plantabout 6 feet highs. 
and had put forth its flowers; whilst'the other shad its 
leaves constantly removed-as soon as they began to ex 
pand. The cotyledons onthe former specimen turned. 
yellow arid fell off, whilst those-on: the latter became, 
intensely green, and were perfectly vigorous® to the end»: 
of the experiment. Both plants: were. growing for 
the same period, but the mutilated:specimen did not 
attain above 4 or ‘5 inches in height; and it must bex 
sufficiently evident that its: being keptvalive at all wasi~ 
to be attributed to my allowing the’ cotyledons» to re+ 
main, I think we cannot doubt that the-return) inte 
the system of the materials’ elaborated im the leaves’is 
necessary to the growth of all parts ofa plant, and: 
that this effect results from what‘has been called the: . 
“descent of the sap.” Perhaps«I have: been ‘too 
particular before alluding to the: manner «in which a 
wounded surface becomes covered with»newwood,' 
as I believe the views I have’ here taken is’ no 
uncommon one. Which side’of'a decorticated portion 
of a stem or branch is likely to be firstand most 
efficiently healed, will depend, I should» conceive;: upom 


| which side is best supplied with those organic materials. 
| which in solution have’ been called’ “ the descending: 


sap.” I donot suppose that gravity has much to do 
with their general transformation, or that. it affects the 
question at issue, Unless my memory fail me, it hase 
been proved that ‘the upper edge of the wound on a 
ringed branch, when purposely bent downward in order!’ 
to test this point, has been found to form a larger 
amount of new tissue than the other edge. (though) 
this latter was now uppermost in position), Where 
there are no leaves or branches below a ringed surface, 
we cannot expect the supply of organic matter to be so 
great as above it. It could only be obtained from what.’ 
had already been accumulated in the lower portion of the” 
trunk, and-would be gradually wasted, without fresh 
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additions being made to it ; whereas above the ring the 
general supply would be even more ample than before, 
the ring intercepting its diffusion. In eases where a ring 
is taken from some part of a branch which is also sup- 
plied. by organisable matter from a source. below the 
incision, itfseems probable that the difference between the 
new matter formed at the two edges would be very slight, 
and might.even, in some cases, be greater at the lower 
edge than the upper. If a wound on the trunk of a tree 
should bear a small proportion to the whole surface, we 
might also expect very little or no difference between 
theamountof matter formed on differentZsides of the 
wound, That superabundant development of new 
matter which takes place round the immediate edge of 
the wound, and forming a swollen border, may probably 
arise from some additional stimulus produced by the 
morbid condition under which the tissue is placed, rather 
than from any special relation it bears to the course of 
thesap. Thus the expansion of galls, bezoars, and other 
exerescences, is induced by punctures and injuries at par- 
ticular spots, and exhibit the results of a morbid action 
to a greater extent than wesee them in the edges of such 
wounds as are inflicted by pruning. Of course in these 
cases.there is something beyond the mere wound which 
is affecting {the unusual growth of such excrescences ; 
but still we may suppose that any unusual growth about 
the edge of an ordinary wound is in part owing to the 
result of a more.actively induced. secretion at, those 
places. Similar effects are produced by ligatures; the 
common Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum) fur- 
nishes us with spirally-channelled boughs of Oak, and 
other trees, Im these cases the upper edges of the 
channels: are frequently, but not always, the most 
swollen, Why the upper edges above a spiral ligature 
should be generally more largely developed than the 
lower, may. possibly be in unison with what has also 
been stated to be the case, viz., that roots are more 
readily developed from the upper edge of a ringed 
branch than fromthe under. Perhaps, here,.a greater 
energy may sometimes be exerted-by the developing 
forces in a downward direction than in an upward, and 
yet-this may be quite irrespective of the course of the 
sap. J. S. Henslow, Hitchar. 

_Potato Disease in Ireland.—\ am sorry to learn that 
disease.is again beginning to show itself in Ireland, in 
the leaf and stalk, as well as in the shape of blotches on 
the tap roots. This may perhaps be the most fayour- 
able opportunity that has yet occurred for observing 
where the: true.seat of the disease is. Favourable 
weather, invigorating the vital force; has brought up 
the plant in the finest apparent condition, above ground, 
But is the tap root clean and white as it used to be 
12 or14 years ago? If Potato-growers generally will 
ascertain this, with the least convenient delay, and 
continue their observations until the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s meeting, and be ready to report them there, 
this great point may be settled: In all my observa- 
tions since 1845, I do, not remember a single case in 
which the blight appeared above ground before the 
blotch onthe tap root occurred ; hut many where the 
root was blotched and even ulcerated, whilst the plant 
above ground.remained green and vigorous, so long as 
it was favoured by fine weather. J. Prideaux. 

Thunder-storm.—We were visited here (Tonbridge 
Wells) last, night by a dreadful thunder-storm, ‘thie 
day had been oppressiyely hot, the: thermometer in the 
shade indicating 85°. Towards the afternoon distant 
thunder was heard, but it did not become alarming until 
half-past 11 at, night, after which the peals of thunder 
shook the houses to their foundations, and the lightning 
flashed so yividly that I could distinctly tell the time 
on my watech-dial. A few minutes after 12 o’clock I 
heard a sudden crash, which I expected to be the de- 
struction of some of the hothouses; but I discovered 
next morning that it was a fine Poplar which had been 
struck by the lightning. I found pieces of the bark 
within a few paces: of my cottage, which is 50 yards 
from the tree ; long strips of wood in the shape of laths, 
and “ Mistletoe boughs” (with which the tree was beau- 
tifully.clothed), were strewed around in all directions. 
Several houses have been injured, but I have not heard 
of any lives having been lost. J.. Rust, Eridge Castle, 
June 27. 

Hard Words.—I wants to now, Mr, Edditur, what 
u meddels with hour nams fur. Hear as I bin a 
larnin, them names o’ plants all mi lif, an new u says 
ta’nt.o’ no yeuse; i shud lik to now why sauwcidacious 
plants shouldent be call’d so isted 0 awkids. ‘I can’t 
see nuthing in ’em lik a kid>an master says no more 
can’t hee, To be suur theyr aukard enuff to grow ; 
praps that’s it. Merredith. ; 


Socrtettes, 

Boranicat, or Lonvon, June 14.—A. Henrrey, Esq:, 
in the chair, Various donations having been announced, 
the Chairman read a paper “On Sagina apetala,, L., 

_and 5. ciliata, Fries ; with some remarks on the mode 
of discriminating species.’’ After alluding to a paper 
by M. Beneken, published in the “ Botanical Gazette” 
for April 1849, and another by Mr. Babington on the 
Same subject, which appeared in that journal in July, 
1849, the author stated that. he had investigated many 
Speeimens.of the plants,. English and French, derived 
from his own collections, from the herbarium of Dr. 
Cosson, of Paris, together with an English example of 
S,..ciliata,.named.by Mr. Babingtov, and authentic 
specimens of S.patula,Jord., from: that author. The 
conclusion he had arrived at was that the S. ciliata, 
with which S. patula, Jord., appears to be identical, as 


stated by MM. Grenier and Godron, is but a variety of 
S. apetala, L. He had found the mucro on the sepals 
inconstant on the same, plant, occurring on specimens 
with all the other characters of the form taken as the 
true apetala. The degree of divergence of the sepals in 
the fruit, he was.inelined to attribute to the existence 
and size of the petals, which are: persistent. The form 
apetala (which has petals and is usually ciliated), grows 
on drier and more exposed spots; the form ciliata 
generally in the shade, or damper situations. The author 
then drew attention to a plan of determining critical 
species which are at present. so perplexing to European 
botanists, as he thought that by the aid of some of its 
country members the Botanical Society might do much 
towards settling the question in many cases, Regarding 
condition, such as aspect, climate, soil, &e., as the 
usual cause of variation, he did not look upon the culti- 
vation of a plant in artificially prepared land, in one 
place alone, as a satisfactory test.of the value of cha- 
racters, as artificial culture has rather a tendency to 
perpetuate varieties than» to reduce them to their 
types. He suggested that a few, say six to 12 bota- 
nists, residing in as distant parts of the country 
as possible, should form an association for culti- 
vating critical plants, all corresponding with a metro- 
politan botanist, who might cultivate here also, and 
who should receive from any source specimens of plants 
to be carefully preserved, together with seeds to be 
distributed to all the cultivators. These should make a 
return annually of specimens of the plants they have 
raised, with their remarks, and when a change has 
taken place, seeds’also to be re-distributed. By the 
help of a certain number of co-operators, one residing 
in the west of England, another in the east, another in 
the midland counties, others in the north, and in the 
different climatal regions of Scotland ; or, if it were 
possible, by the help of a member residing in every one 
of the. districts, given in Mr. Watson’s Cybele, the 
doubtful forms might be exposed to every variety of 
condition, while the preservation of the original type 
specimens would render all the observations at once 
applicable as exact scientific evidence, If a number 
of provincial botanists will agree to carry on these 
observations, Mr: Henfrey stated that he was willing 
to take charge of the metropolitan part of the work, to 
receive and distribute the specimens.and seeds,.and 
also. to cultivate them for the London climate in the 
Garden of the Royal Botanic Society, 


BoranicaL, or Epinzurcu, June 13.—The President 
in the Chair. Dr. Balfour announced that the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests had agreed to form a 
Botanical Museum in the Garden. Mr. Priestley read 
a paper on some British Cariees.. Myr. C, Lawson, 
jun., read a communication by Dr. Heffmann, on the 
Roots of Umbelliferous Plants. Myr. Evans. directed 
attention to a curious instance of the.effects of the graft 
upon the stock, which had occurred in a tree at 
Morningside House, the residence of Mr, J. Deuchar, 
The tree in question is Pyrus Aria, grafted upon 
P. aucuparia as a stock. Its entire height is 18 feet, 
and the stock forms a clean trunk to the height of 4 feet, 
where the union of the graft and stock is conspicuously 
shown. At 13 inches from the base of the trunk there 
are shoots of P. aucuparia, and at the height of 14 foot 
branches of P. Aria appear (being 2} feet below the 
point of juuction), while farther up the trunk a branch 
has been accidentally taken off, which is believed to 
have been P. aucuparia.. Mr. M‘Nab exhibited a 
peculiar. creeping form of Sarothamnus scoparius 
(Common Broom), which had been sent from Alderney. 
Specimens of the fruit of Atropa Mandragora, and of 
the ripe fruit of Alstrémeria acutifolia, were exhibited, 
the latter having beensent by Mr. M‘Intosh of Dalkeith: 
Mr. M‘Nab made a communication on the effects of 
Lightning on Trees. He remarked :—* A few days ago 
I accidentally heard of a tree which had been struck by 
lightning on the 5th inst, (June, 1850), at Pitferrane, 
Fifeshire, the residence of A. Buchanan, Esq. ; and, 
being anxious to ascertain the species, I wrote for a 
small branch, with any history which could be given 
regarding it. I have just received the leaves shown, 
which prove it to be the Ulmus montana, or Wych Elm, 
About this time last year a very large Oak on the 
grounds of John Wauchope, Esq., of Edmonston, was 
shattered to pieces; and a few years previously a 
Laburnum standing close to the Oak was. likewise 
destroyed, While on a tour over a portion of the 
American continent some years ago, I had several 
opportunities of observing gigantic trees torn to pieces 
by electric influence. In every instance I observed they 
were Oaks. During a thunderstorm I found the work- 
men (chiefly in Canada) resorting to the Beech trees 
for protection, from an idea that they were not liable to 
be struck by lightning ; certain it is that I saw none, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of large sized Beeches 
in many districts. The Elm above alluded to at 
Pitferrane had an iron fence standing close to it, which 
was supposed by the inhabitants to haye had some 
influence in attracting the fluid. The above observations 
are thrown out, in the hope of ascertaining if there be 
anything in the composition of one species of tree 
rendering it less liable than another to electric 
influence”’” Mr. Brand stated that he knew a marked 
instanee of a Beech’ in Aberdeenshire having been 
struck by lightning. The Horse Chestnut and Ash 
were likewise mentioned by other members as having 
been struck, 


Merrinc at Worton Corracr, June 25.—The ex- 
tremely sultry weather has proved most unfavourable 


for flowers sent by post, as will be seen by the following 
report. Prtaraoniums: “A. W. G’s” flowers had 
fallen all to pieces, but enough remained to show that 
they were not sufficiently distinct to render them worth 
keeping. With much high breeding, and many points 
of excellence, we fear that there is nothing in “'T. Es” 
flowers surpassing varieties already in cultivation, 
Primate is the best in form and colour, it is a great im- 
provement upon the Vicar ; Archdeacon has eapital top 
petals, but very inferior lower ones ; Abercrombie will 
not do.. A large box of blooms sent C.S. Staple- 
ton were a mass of petals, but had they been in 
the best condition they would have been worthless. 
Pansies: Mr. Lightbody sent a bloom each of Sir 
William Allan and Lord Jeffery ; both arrived in very 
bad condition, owing to the warm state of the weather. 
The same must be said of his Ranuncuuszs, which had 
fallen entirely to pieces. Catceotartas: * W. H,” 
supplied single blooms of several varieties, but they 
came in a sadly disfigured state ; enough, however, re- 
mained to show that they are, in most respects, fine 
flowers, Fancy Petarconiums were placed on the 
table by Mr, E. G. Henderson, and a very good selec. 
tion they were ; some for the amateur, more for the 
nurseryman, Mr, Andrews was directed to make a 
drawing of three of them, viz., Beauty of St. John’s 
Wood, Exquisite, and Princess Royal. A DeLpuinium 
flower was produced by the same nurseryman, large, 
handsome, and desirable as an addition to this valuable 
tribe of ornamental border plants. PorTentitias and 
several other articles were present, but they were past 
all judgment, from the unfortunate state in which they 
arrived, attributable to the weather alone. Puinxs: 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, sent a box containing nine 
blooms of his seedling Sappho, a very useful flower, 
moderately smooth and bold, colour bright rosy purple, 
and constant ; it was handed to Mr. Andrews to take a 
coloured memorandum of, in case nothing better ap- 
peared during the season. Rosalind : of this there were 
two blooms; it is a very distinct variety, but far too 
irregular in its lacing. Pindar, a dul purple, not suffi- 
ciently smooth; and blooms of Huntsman, Harriett, 
and Whipper-in accompanied the above. Who shall 
send Fuehsias fit for an illustration? The only ones 
present this day, from Deal, were sadly mutilated from 
careless packing. The flowers were large, but coarse. 


Rebtelus, 

Concise Notices of British Grasses best suiled to Agri- 
culture, with preserved specimens of each kind. By 
D: Moore. 2d Edition. Dublin: M‘Glashan. Folio. 
Pp. 80. 

On the Cultivated Grasses and other Herbage and 
Forage Plants. By Peter Lawson and Son. Edin- 
burgh’: Lawson. 4dto. Pp. 48. 

TuEsE two works should be in the hands of every gar- 
dener, land-steward, and farmer, Though occupying 
little space, and having few pretensions to the character 
of fine books, they contain a rich fuud of sound, prac- 
tical, and. most useful information concerning the dif 
ferent purposes to which different kinds of Grass are 
found by experience to be applicable. 

Mr. Moore’s work contains-well dried specimens of 
all the common agricultural Grasses,—and no figures 
are equal to these natural representations—with valu- 
able instructions for employing them in Ireland. 
Messys, Lawson’s book is a repriut of their well-known 
pamphlet, with such additions and improvements as 
increased experience: shows to be necessary. Both 
contain tables of the quantity of seed required 
for.an aere of land, whether for lawns, permanent 
pastures, alternate husbandry, &c., and on. different 
soils; and both give different opinions; Mr. Moore’s 
advice being intended for Ireland, Mr. Lawson’s for 
Great Britain. What surprises us is the much larger 
quantity of seeds required. per acre in the former than 
in the latter country. We presume that the expla- 
nation is to be sought in the different condition of cul- 
tivated land in the two cases. 


Miscellaneous. 

Wasps.—The Earl. of Burlington having com- 
missioned his gardener, Mr, Wilson, to give a penny 
each for every wasp brought to him that may have 
been caught in or about his lordship’s gardens, from 
the 23d of April up to the present time, he has received 
no less than 2364. As every wasp killed at. this time of 
the year is a nest destroyed, the number thus pro- 
spectively abolished is almost incalculable, Old Bell’s 
Messenger, June 24. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Tuis.is a good time for grafting or inarching Oranges, 
Camellias, Azaleas, choice Rhododendrons, &c. For 
grafting, forward ripe shoots of this year’s grow th are 
generally selected; but of small weakly growing kinds, 
it is preterable to take a portion of two-year-old wood 
along with the shoot. Until a junction is effected, the 
plants should be plunged in a close. moist heat, rather 
stronger than that required for growing them in, and 
carefully shaded. Many other puny-growing, fine- 
rooted, stove and greenhouse plants may with great 
advantage be grafted on stronger growing species of the 
same kinds ; amongst these we may mention Gardenia 
radicans, Ixoras, Chorozema Henchmanni, Pimeleas, 
Leschenaultias, &c. Seedling Cinerarias, for autumn 
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and winter-flowering, should be potted as they require it 
in light rich soil, containing about one-fourth of loam. 
The plants obtained by dividing the old ones of approved 
sorts should be stimulated into vigorous growth, to 
produce fine specimens for late flowering, by repotting 
them progressively as soon as the roots reach the sides 
of the pots. It will, however, be advisable to retain a 
portion of the plants in small pots, for flowering during 
autumn and early winter. Old plants of Chinese Prim- 
roses should now, after their partial repose, be shaken 
carefully out of the old soil, repotted in light sweet 
compost, moderately rich, and placed in a warm frame 
for a few days, till they have begun to produce roots 
into the new soil, after which they must be removed to 
a position near the glass in a cold frame, and kept close 
till the plants are thoroughly re-established. These plants 
succeed best in moderate-sized pots. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Perhaps no plants are more generally useful than the 
hardier kinds of Carnations, Picotees, and Cloves. 
Their beauty and fragrance not only recommend them 
to a prominent place in flower beds, but render them 
invaluable for glasses or bouquets. If pipings of them 
are taken off about this season, they sometimes strike 
as freely as Pinks; but the operation will be more 
certain to succeed if the handlights are set on a slight 
hotbed, or the pots plunged in a frame where there is 
a gentle bottom-heat, Points which require special 
attention are, that the cuttings be taken not later, on 
any account, than the expanding of the first flower ; and 
that they be carefully shaded from every ray of sun- 
shine. The most certain method of propagating them 
is by layers ; but it is equally important that it should 
be done early, as the plants root sooner, and thereby 
become better established before winter. But in all 
cases, it will be found the most satisfactory mode of 
proceeding, to defer the transplanting of Carnations 
raised from layers, till the spring following ; as they are 
liable to be thrown out of the ground by frost in winter. 
And in unfavourable localities, it becomes necessary to 
remove the young plants to a frame during winter. 
Late sown annuals, intended for autumn flowering, 
should be thinned out or transplanted, before they 
crowd one another, and become too weak to support 
themselves ; choosing moist weather for the operation. 
Timely tying, staking, and regulating of all plants, 
is of much importance, both as regards the effect pro- 
duced, and the time occupied in doing so. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

As every available means should be adopted for 
stimulating the various crops into a vigorous growth, 
let due use be made of liquid manure, if this valuable 
auxiliary is available. This is the best time of year to 
make use of it, by applying it to every plant which it is 
desirable to stimulate into very vigorous growth, as 
the object in the cultivation of plants for the sake of 
their roots, stems, or leaves, is to induce a luxuriant 
growth, and to prevent or retard the production of 
flowers or seeds, Make every provision for autumn 
and winter, by planting good breadths of Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbaze, Savoys, Broccoli, and other winter 
vegetables, taking care that the ground be previously 
well manured. Let there be no idle ground in this 
department ; but, as the quarters are gradually cleared 
out of their summer occupants, let them be succeeded 
by something else. Celery planting should also be com- 
pleted with the least possible delay. Sow Chicory, En- 
dive, Parsley, American Cress, &c., for winter ; and 
Lamb Lettuce or Corn Salad for late autumn use. 
Kidney Beans, Peas, and other crops with weak collars, 
should be earthed up before they are blown aside. A 
supply of Watercress for the autumn and winter may 
be easily obtained by planting some strong young tops, 
about 4 inches long, in a line at the foot of a north wall. 
The cuttings should be of pieces which are protruding 
roots from the joints. The Watercress will grow freely 
in such a situation ; and in many places where there 
are no artificial beds, and where natural ones are a con- 
siderable distance off, these will be found very useful. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending June 27, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 


Of the Air. 


BaRoMETER. 


Ofthe Earth 


Max. 1 foot|2 feet 


| Moon’s Age. 


30.175 
30,206 


ton 


30.146 | 30.073 60.9 


2l—very fine throughout. 
22—Very fine; clear at night, 
23—Very fine; quite cloudiess and hot; clear and fine. 
24—Very fine; hot, with slight dry haze; clear. 
25-V+ry fine; hot and dry; clear and fine at night. 
26—Hazy; hot and sultry; cloudy; thunder, lightning, heavy 
falls of rain, alternately boisterous and calm at nigat. 
27—Rain; very fine; cloudy at night. 
Mean temperature of the week 4 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick dunng the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending July 6, 1850. 
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The bigbest temperature during the above period occurred on the 5t 
1846—therm. 95 deg.; and the lowest on 30th, June, 1948, and Ist July, 1837— 
therm. 37 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 


AMERICAN Biicut: FR C, There is no excuse for allowing trees 
to become infected with it; wash the branches with spirits 
of tar, very strong vinegar, or oil. Apply them with a 
painter’s brush, 

AMERICAN Force-pump: G@ T. It is a double action force and 
suction pump, worked by a horizontal lever, resting by its 
middle on a fulcrum between the two pumps. By attaching 
a hose to the discharge-pipe, it is stated to be capable of 
throwing water, or liquid manure, a distance of from 30 to 
40 yards, but we have had no experience of its working. t 

Bees: L asks if any one has observed a deficiency of drones in 
their stocks this season? Out of seven stocks he has four in 
which he has not seen a drone this year. One of the four 
has sent off a strong swarm. He was standing by the hive 
during the rush out of the new colony, but not a drone could 
he see going forth with it. Ithas been active and apparently 
prospering ever since, 

Cucumners: 7’ P G, No doubt your Cucumbers are attacked by 
gum, which arises from their roots taking up water faster 
than the leaves can part with it, The true remedy is a per- 
fect ventilation of the Cucumber-house, without the admis- 
sion of cold air. 

Deopans, &c: WL. See last week’s Number, p. 392. 

DEUTZIA SANGUINEA: A H asks on what ground is this plant 
sonamed? We never heard of suchaplant. It is probably 
a blunder for staminea, 

Diairatis : Dble Yew. It is a most singular production, con- 
cerning which we shall have something to say a8 soon asa 
woodcut, now in preparation, is ready. 

Emigration: A F Z, Your only way is to procure the works 
on Colonies, published for the use of emigrants ; or to con- 
sult the agents of the different companies. 

GRares: Derbyshire Sub. Grapes now ripening will do well with 
a temperature of from 70° to 85° by day, and from 65° to 75° 
at night. Admit plenty of air during the day-time, and a 
smaller portion at night. The same temperature will suit 
your Vinery that is to ripen its fruit some six weeks later, I’. 

Heatina: S V. We should imagine that by means of simple 
contrivances like the following, or modifications of them, 
sufficient bottom heat might be obtained for striking a few 
cuttings, or raising a few seeds where there is no hotbed at 
command. Ist, Let us take section C, which represents an iron 


saucepan with a lid fastened down by a bayonet catch, aud 
adapted to the tank by a flow and return pipe. By casting a 
flange a a upon the upper edge of the saucepan, 6 inches 
deep, sufficient means are offered for setting such a con- 
trivance in brickwork, and thus a good boiler is at once fur- 
nished, A common 6 gallon iron pot costs in the shops 10s., 
and we see no reason why such a boiler ag this, which is 
nothing but a pot with a flange and fixed lid, should not be 
cold for 15s. 2d, A correspondent says, ‘‘My Grape- 
house is heated with a brick flue; the fire-place is 
about 3 feet from the front wall; a cast iron pipe, 
about 2 inches in diameter, is carried through this front wall 


to the fire-place, thus : 

The two open ends of y 

the’ pipe. (are) iutro.|- ">. jm ED Kf 
duced into a wooden — > 
tank,about 2 feet long, se 
4 feet wide, and 18 ins. 

deep. This is kept filled with water, which will boil in about 
half an hour after the fire is lighted, The tank is covered 


with a large piece of board (slate would be better), on which 
rests a wooden frame about a foot deep, and filled with earth, 
which is always warm enough to strike cuttings or raise seeds 
in. The tank is, however, too small, and if not well attended 
to it gets overwarm. The pipe would heat a much larger 
tank.” 3d. The following cut gives a view of a little portable 
greenhouse, which is readily taken to pieces, can always be 
ventilated, and may be 
heated like an ordi- 
nary greenhouse. The 
apparatus consists of a 
stout box, the upper 
half of which has panes 
of glass let into its 
sides, on which a move- 
able glass roof, like a 
hand glass, is placed, 
and in the bottom of 
which slides a copper 
drawer or box, which 
may contain hot water. 
An open shelf is fixed 
over the latter, upon 
which pots may be 
placed. In cold wea- 
ther the copper drawer 
is filled with hot water 
night and morning,and ¥ 
in this way tender 
plants have been wintered, seeds raised, and cuttings struck. 
ais the copper drawer, furnished with a cock, which serves as 
ahandle, and at the same time is used for turning off the water 
when cold ; dd are doors in the roof. 

InsEcTs : Old Sub. Insects sent to be named must be forwarded 
so as to arrive in a Geterminable state. Yours, folded up in 
a little bit of paper, were completely destroyed. One was 
the small brimstone moth (Geometra crategata); another 
was some species of Phryganea; the others quite unintel- 
ligible. They have nothing to do with the absence of the 
cuckoo on the Malvern Hills. 7¥.—Z D H. We could discover 
no insects, even with a lens, in the box of sand. JV7.—M JB. 
The larvze with which the Turnip-pods are infested appear 
to be those of a species of Cecidomyia, or gall midge. The 
fact is quite new to us, We will endeavour to rear them, 
and hope you will do so too, They will most probably go 
into the earth, to undergo their changes, W.—L R F, Julus 
sabulosus. W.—J C M, The Mangold Wurzel leaves are in- 
fested with the grubs of the two-winged fly belonging to the 
genus Tephritis, which we will endeavour to rear, Leaves 
much blotched should be picked off and burned, W.—S and 
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JD, The Hollyhock leaves are gnawed by myriads of Chry- 
somela Polygoni, a little beetle found generally on the 
common Mallow, very like the Turnip fly or Jack, but which 
has not the power of leaping. Shake the plants sharply, 
placing sheets of paper on the ground daubed with pitch, 
which will secure the insects. W.—B. The insects on the red 
Currant twigs are females of a species of Coccus, apparently 
identical with that of the Vine, Coccus vitis, with the cottony 
matter filled with eggs, which will very shortly hatch and 
produce the young active nits ; it would, therefore, be well to 
cleanse the trees forthwith by hand picking. W.—J H 8S. The 
beetles sent are the common Hylobius Abietis, one of the 
most destructive species of weevils. The destruction of the 
perfect beetle can scarcely be effected, but as they breed in 
the old stumps these should be rooted up and burned, and 
young trees if much infested with the larve should also be 
rooted up. Cut branches Jaid on the ground in the vicinity 
of healthy trees are a good decoy. W.—@ D. Your furniture 
is attacked by the common furniture beetle, Ptilinus pectini- 
cornis, which will not, however, touch the mahogany, 

you can manage to do so it would be well, now that the 
insects are arriving at the perfect state, to place the pieces of 
furniture in a spare room and fumigate them well for several 
days with burnt brimstone. The destruction of every beetle 
now seen ought to be carefully effected. We have by that 
means saved our own furniture. W~.—7 S P, Thanks for the 
piece of wood sent from Pembroke dockyard. The Ly« 
mexylon is a long, narrow, soft-winged beetle, something 
like one of the soldiers and sailors, as they are called by 
children, now so common in gardens, They are probably 
imported, the insect being a very rare native species. The 
name is generally pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable, We shall be glad to know the result of putting the 
wood in the steam-kiln. W.—7' OC, The insect of which you 
have sent a sketch is the common British Membracis cor- 
nuta, The flies are not moths, but belong to the order Tri- 
choptera (Phryganea, Linn), 1, Leptocerus niger; 2, Goera 
fusca ? 3, Sericostoma maculatum Pictet; 4, Phryganea 

Inis: A Hasks will any, and what, Irides, besides the wild Iris 
Pseud-acorus (assuming that that will), live in water ? 

Lanca Bark: Anon. It is selling at present at 3/. per ton, 
which is half the price of Oak bark. When made ready for 
the fellmonger, it will cost 2U, 15s. per ton, leaving a profit of 
5s.; which is more loss than gain, as the unpeeled Larch is 
worth more by 14d. per foot than that which is peeled. 

Mimoxvus: J C. Rubinus and ruberrimus are names given to a 
variety of Mimulus raised by Messrs, Clapham and Co, It 
was first called rubinus, afterwards ruberrimus.} 

Names or Puants: J M K, It is common Woad—Isatis tinc- 
toria.—O P. Berberia aristata, a common plant,—Zdward 
Thompson. A seedling Jasmine! why, it is the common 
Tecoma jasminoides.—A L S,. This is a very poor specimen 
to judge by ; but it appears to us to be a form of the Parsley- 
leaved variety of Athyrium Filix.foemina. S.-C Bar, A red 
variety of Rosa spinosissima; Sedum acre—H&#J, Cra- 
tegus punctata.—A Constant Sub. Not in a state for deter- 
mination. One morsel looks like Brachycome iberidifolia,— 
JB. Campanula glomerata ; Bangia fusco-purpurea,—T7 W, 
1, Vicia lutea; 2, Arenaria ciliata?; 3, Potentilla verna,— 
G HK. All Brome Grasses; and all varieties of Bromus 
mollis. 

Ornances: RC, You are perfectly right to turn your Orange 
trees out of doors, as soon as frosts are gone. 

Preacues: Derbyshire Sub, They require plenty of air, to give 
them flavour and colour, with a temperature of from 65° to 
70° by night, and from 70° to 85° by day, according as the 
external temperature is high or low. At this season artificial 
heat is not required during very hot weather, but only 
when the thermometer gets down nearly to the minimum of 
the temperatures you wish to maintain. F. 

Pears: An Trish Sub, The leaves are attacked by a fungus 
called Fusisporium griseum. Better try flowers of sulphur 
early. 

Bansal : A Derbyshire Sub. Maintain an artificial heat in 
your fruiting Pinery of from 70° to 85° by day, and from 65° 
to 70° by night. This temperature will be exceeded naturally 
in hot weather, unless you take means to prevent it, by 
shading during sunshine, and giving air at night; both of 
which practices, under skilful management, are good. The 
thermometer must be your guide as to the time for applying 
artificial heat, in the morning and evening. The bottom- 
heat for fruiting Pines should be from 80° to 85°, at the depth 
of 9 inches from the surface. If you cannot obtain this heat 
by adding a few inches of tan to the surface, between the 
pots, then it will be necessary to remove the plants, turn the 
old tan, and add a sufficient quantity of fresh material, We 
presume that you have no tanks or pipes for bottom-heat, 
which would save you this trouble and expense, as well as 
prevent the plants from being checked every time they are 
taken out of the pits, /. 

PotycaLa: A H. The beautiful blue and pink herbaceous 
Polygalas of our pastures may be cultivated without diffi- 
culty. They are much improved by it. 

STRAWBERRIES: John St. Your letter makes us smile. What 
you think a feat is, in our eyes, a very sorry performance. 
Why, it is little more than 1 oz, per pot! 

Swans: W C will thank some one to inform him what size a 
piece of water must be to keep a swan on ? also, whether a 
single swan will remain quictly? and whether swans will 
devour trout? He has a small pond in which there are 
trout, and the beauty of the water is entirely done away with 
by a nasty green scum, which, he has been told, a swan will 
clear. 

Swimmine Batu: Falcon states that he has found bricks or 
stone set in well-tempered clay, and the back of the wall well 
puddled with the same, to hold water better than cement, 
which is apt to crack if the frost reaches it. 

Vauisneria: F N £, Seek for this in botanic gardens, and for 
water snail in the Thames. 

Vines: Col B, The reason why Vines throw out roots along 
their branches is, that the atmosphere of the Vinery is very 
hot and damp, at the time when the borderiscold, The 
real roots having little power of action, the branches throw 
out supplemental roots into the warm damp air, as if for the 
purpose of seeking therein the food which the chilly border 
denies to the ordinary roots, 

Waces: A Subscriber, It is a legal question, upon which we 
can express no opinion, 

SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Caucronartas: C Z P, See p. 376, signature ‘*Anon.” If 
these were not your seedlings, and you will be kind enough 
to send us fresh specimens, we shall be glad to notice them.* 

Pansies: GR. Pale sulphur, tinged with purple; eye good, 
substance bad. The warm weather had too much shrivelled 
it up for us to judge of its shape.* 

PeLARGoNIUMS: W C. ‘‘ Kossuth” is apparently a flower of 
good colour ; but that is all we can say of it, for it had fallen 
to pieces before it reached us, as bad also your other 
seedling.*—R IW. Clean looking, and a good trusser, but 
worthless as a “ show flower.”* 

Pinks: ZC. A flower of superior quality, but much too small 
for the purposes of exhibition.* 

Ruopepenprons: J F W. The white variety is like maximum, 
and the purple one is in the way of roseum splendens, Both 
are neat close-headed kinds ; but not equal to many nowin 
cultivation,* 

*.* Ag usual, many communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made, We wust also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 
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UANO AND OTHER MANURES.—Superphos- 


phate of Lime (See reports of experiments in Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, Vol. 6, Part 2), Guano, Peruvian 
and Patagonian, Gypsum, Salt, Nitrate of Soda, and all other 
Manures of known value on sale. A Pamphlet on the above 
forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps.—Apply to Mark 
Forneraitt, 201A, Upper Thames-street, London. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., c 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
wery satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
er acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp PorstR, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. G1BBs, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
‘can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gisss and Sons, 


\/J ANURES,—The following Manures are manu- 
4 factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford oat : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton od f 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. aa ong axe ree a Oa) 
Turnip Manure, do. A eiree, oon Ri 9 2g OO 
Superphosphate of Lime Mes, sou 1 OO 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


ffice, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
W.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
‘ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc, 


HOT WATER APPARATUS AND HORTICULTURAL 
“BUILDING. 


- 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


ty a o PATENT, 
Me > Sw 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
‘DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
© to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from ls. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty, Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
Asound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, NEssi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr, Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona. 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 

The terms of the School can be had on application either 
personally or by letter. 


Sy eye SON anpD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now s0 well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the bighest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 


_ Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 


S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
‘be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


The Agricultural Gasette, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, July 3—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
Tavespar, _ 4—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lreland, 
‘Wepnespay, — 10—Agricultural Society of England. 
‘Tausspay, — 11—Agricultural Imp, Society of Irelands 


Tuart “ You may drive a coach and four through 
any Act of Parliament,” is an assertion which 
has become general from the failure of any 
Measure to meet all the contingencies comprised 
under any one appellation. Yet many of our 
farmers believe their welfare and prosperity to 
depend in a great degree upon their obtaining a 
legislative enactment to enforce tenant right. 
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For any decree to be universally effectual, it must 
be based upon “ fixed’ and fundamental principles 
of practice ; but, where are they to be found in 
our farming operations? Nowhere. Every parish 
in every county has many practices totally different 
and opposite in their operation. Nay, more—what 
one farmer considers best on his farm, his neighbour 
considers quite wrong, 

If we ask what is tenant right, we are told “ com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements,” viz., 
draining, lime, chalk, marl, purchased manures, acts 
of husbandry, &c. “ Compensation for unexhausted 
improvements ”’ is only another expression for com- 
pulsory order on the landowner or his tenant to 
purchase an out-going tenant’s expenditure or 
investment, to obtain which order, justice would 
demand that the expenditure of the amount 
claimed had not only been made with due 
economy and caution, but that it was, consi- 
dering all the circumstances of the case, the 
best and cheapest mode of procedure to obtain the 
necessary effect. But, are attempts at farm improve- 
ments always made with proper care and discretion ? 
Far from it. Blundering and chance-medley are too 
often characteristic of the operations intended for 
agricultural improvement. It is quite possible for 
any man to lay out money for which he expects an 
adequate return, but in reality neither he nor his 
successors may ever receive anything ; witness many 
of our railways—the holder exhibits certificates for 
the amount which he has invested, and which are 
absolutely worth nothing ; this is also the value of 
very many of the farmer’s intended improvements. 

An outgoing tenant says, “‘I have expended = /. 
in the drainage of the farm ; there is the bill for tiles, 
and here is the labour account.”” “ What!” exclaims 
the landlord or incoming tenant, “‘7/. per acre, and 
after all itis not half done ; were I to employ a compe- 
tent engineer he would perform the drainage in a much 
better manner for 4/. per acre. The drains are only 
3 feet deep, and laid in the wrong direction ; the 


tiles are of bad quality, and the work cannot remain 
permanent—I won’t pay for it.” 

If the outgoing tenant determines to rely upon his 
tenant right act, evidence must be received. One 
says, in such stiff land 2 feet is deep enough; 
another thinks three better. Per contra—if the drains 
had been laid at a depth of 5 feet, with a greater 
distance between them, the drainage would have 
been perfect, and the cost would not have much ex- 
ceeded one-half of what is claimed. Whois correct, 
and what is agricultural truth ? 

A few weeks since we walked across a field in course 
of draining at a depth of 18 inches, in a stiff clay ; 
the drains were cut with a common spade, and 
8 inches wide at bottom; the flat-bottomed pipes 
were of miserable quality, some of them turned up 
at one end and down at the other, making a toler- 
able approach to the figure 8; many had pieces 
broken off their ends and sides, and to make the 
“jointure” perfect a stone was placed upon each 
hole. With such a width at the bottom it is im- 
possible to lay the pipes so as to insure their con- 
tinuity ; and in this instance they diverged from 
one side to the other, reminding one of a snake in 
motion. Such drainage cannot remain permanent; 
it is just possible that a contorted and defective 
drain may inexplicably run much longer than could 
reasonably be expected, and continue to do so when 
all the rest are silted up, but, wherever bad work- 
manship and bad materials are used, no reliance can 
safely be placed upon the permanent drainage of 
the soil ; and to us it seems impossible that these 
drains can escape being silted up the very first heavy 
rains that fall. The stones on the holes certainly 
afford little guarantee for keeping out the earth. A 
large sum has been expended for the expected 
benefit to be derived from such drainage. If we were 
the incoming tenant to the farm to-morrow, we should 
be sorry to give the present tenant as many shillings 
as he has sunk pounds in the drainage ; and it would 
be a deep injustice to enforce from any one compen- 
sation for such a waste of money. He intrusted the 
performance to the “ Village Conjuror,’’ whose only 
qualification was that he “‘ had been draining all his 
life, and had cut more drains than any one within 
100 miles of the place.” : 


As to the other particulars to be specified in any 
bill for enforcing the repayment of his unexhausted 
improvements to an outgoing tenant, we may just 
refer to the differences, not merely of opinion but 
of fact, as regards the value of one and the same 
investment in different localities. ‘Take the instance 
of food for cattle—the very point on which a divi- 
sion unfavourable to Mr. Pusry’s bill took place in 
the House a few days ago. The value of the manure 
from the consumption of any purchased cattle food 
depends materially upon the nature of the growth 


to which that food has contributed. Manure is food 
minus growth. And that from young cattle or milch 
cows is, as every farmer knows, very poor stuff com- | 


pared with that of full-grown fatting stock—what- 
ever their food may have been. 

“What is the value of a ton of Turnips” hag 
been very freely argued in this Paper, and the result 
shows that independently of the price obtained for 
the produce from a ton of roots, the actual feeding 
value of Turnips is influenced by many circum- 
stances—soil, manure, climate and cultivation, each 
exercises its influence, 

Again as regards the effect of manures:—A 
very bulky crop of roots may not be so valuable 
for food as another crop of less weight, yet to the 
incoming tenant the feeding value should alone be 
considered ; and who has yet ascertained it relatively 
between roots raised with all our purchased manures, 
or rather all the manures which the farmer may 
purchase, not forgetting brown loam at 7/. per ton, 
and under all the circumstances of soil, climate, 
and cultivation. 

The object of all good farmers ought to be, and 
of an Act of Parliament for agriculture certainly 
should be, the production of the utmost quantity of 
animal and vegetable food through the medium of 
perfect fertility. That happy acme once attained, 
there would be no need of purchased manures. The 
manufacture of the utmost quantity of animal food 
would produce the utmost quantity of manure, and 
this again the utmost quantity of vegetable food. 

And as to the tenant right in respect of buildings: 
how many questions must be answered before it can 
be rightly expressed! Given a certain number of 
acres of arable land, for what number of cattle should. 
there be accommodation ?—“ One for 10 acres, or one 
for 5 acres ?”” and some lover of high farming would 
probably chime in, “one for 2 acres,” The want 
of proper accommodation for his cattle is one of 
the greatest evils to the farmer and the farm: 
the means of providing an abundance of manure 
will be more beneficial to both than a world-wide 
tenant-right act. The landlord ought to provide 
either honses, in which a farmer might manufacture 
a sufficiency of manure, or the manure itself; but 
what proportion the house-room should bear to the 
extent of arable land has yet to be demonstrated, 
and the farmers themselves must do so (this would 
be a proper subject for discussion at our agricultural 
clubs). 

But this does not exhaust the subject—‘‘ Should 
there be house-room for sheep also, and to what 
extent 7”? The farmers must by discussion among 
themselves reduce these and many other knotty 
points to a certainty before they can expect the 
gentlemen of wigs and long robes to understand a 
measure including such terms as these. 

Until our farming practices become fixed and 
defined, it is impossible to believe they can be con- 
trolled by one comprehensive measure, which in its 
operation would be found useless and paradoxical in 
the extreme; at the present day they are such a 
mixture of incongruities that we fear, under evidence 
regarding them, a jury would often be forced to 
perform the “ poker trick ”—“‘if it falls to the right, 
it is to be for the plaintiff; if to the left, for defend- 
ant; but if forwards or backwards, then there is no 
hope of our agreeing.” That tenant rzght has 
existence, we do not deny; on the contrary, we 
contend for its recognition by landowners, as being 
evidently for the interest of all parties; but that it 
can be enforced by legislative enactment we do not 
believe. Z. 


Our readers may remember the statements made 
in past volumes of this Journal, in reference to the 
farms of Mr. Batson, at Kynaston, near Ross, and 
Mr. Wurrmore, at Dudmaston, near Bridgenorth— 
where successful exertions have been put forth to 
employ boys in agriculture at wages equal to their 
maintenance, in exchange for labour which should 
be profitable to the farmer. Now, an institution has 
been lately established near London, styled the 
AcricuLTuRAL OrpHAN Scuoot, which seems to offer 
a reasonable prospect of success in the effort to 
withdraw from ruin in the streets some of that 
multitude of poor children who, deprived of their 
parents, are exposed in this city to all the evils and 
temptations incident to poverty. We refer to the 
subject here because such a society, seems peculiarly 
deserving of assistance and support* by the benevo- 
lence of agriculturists. The following passages, from 
the prospectus of the Society, sufficiently explain 
its objects : 

“The early employment of children in agriculture, 
which is a subject of complaint in all rural schools, is, 
apart from any details of particular experiments, a 
proof of the value of their labours. These labours 
commence earlier than the labours of children engaged 
in manufactures ; and*as compared with the wages of 
adults, children employed in agriculture are higher 
paid than those engaged in manufacture. It may then 
be inferred that their Jabours are proportionally more 


* The Hon. Secretary is the Rev. W. DENToN, Incumbent of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 
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valuable.. In many parts of England the wages of 
children of 12 years of age amount to 4s.a week 3 but 
in. very few places indeed will the necessary maintenance 
of such a child exceed his earnings. We may then as- 
sume as a general rule, that a child employed in agri- 
culture, by the labours of his hands more than pro- 
vides for his own maintenance, And this conclusion is 
amply borne out if we examine the results of particular 
experiments. On Mr. Barson’s farm, near Ross, we 
find 20 boys, of ages varying from’9 to 14 years, 
boarded, ‘lodged, and instructed, and yet returning a 
profit:to their employer.. They have been so employed 
for nearly three years, and the advantages to both 
childyen and employer have been yearly increasing. A 
statement of these results may be found in the § La- 
bourers’ Friend’ for August, 1848 ; and in an interest- 
ing communication made tous by Mr, Batson, at the 
end of another year, he states himself more satisfied 
with his. experiment (if it can now be called so). ‘I 
have at all times, he says, ‘ found the boys’ work on my 
farm to more than realise my first expectation. Again 
in the Quatt Union-house school, near Bridgenorth, on 
an area of 4% acres, the same experiment has been 
tried, and with ‘similar success; 15 boys of all ages 
under 14, together with the same number of girls, some 
of whom are employed in household and dairy work, 
under judicious management, have by their industry 
paid the rent, and produced 65/. net per annum towards 
the expense of their own maintenance, These two in- 
stances, one conducted by the energy of an individual, 
the other labouring under the disadvantages of a board 
of* conductors, might not have been entitled to much 
weight, had not the results been identical with the 
general fact of the value of boys’ labour throughout the 
country. 

« Nor is this value confined to those cases:where they 
are able to attend on and assist the adult labourer, 
children being found competent, with some little as- 
sistance from men, to perform all the labours which 
usually devolve upon.a farm servant.. In some partial 
experiments made.a few years since, the results of 
which are detailed by the late Mr. Duppa, in a paper 
published by the Central Society of Education, the re- 
turns from the labour of children employed duving a 
part of the day in gardening was most encouraging. 
The late Mrs. Davies Gilbert, seeing the advantage to 
children of such a training, and its tendency to diminish 
the expenses of education, established agricultural 
schools on her estate for the children of her labourers. 
But-here all her efforts were fruitless through her suc- 
cess. The partial training of these children in farming: 
work so greatly’ increased the value of their labours 
that the parents were tempted, by the high wages 
offered, to withdraw their children from school. A proof 
of the enhanced worth of skilled labour, and a singular 
instance of failure through success, 

“Now these facts sufficiently prove the capacity of 
children ; and yet in the face of these, next to nothing 
has been done for the destitute children of London. 
After long consideration it has been resolved to com- 
mence an Asylum for the poorest:class of orphans, pro- 
vision being made : 

“]. For the industrial training of the) children in 
agriculiure, with a view to the diminution of the ex- 
penses of the establishment, and the early inculeation of 
the connexion between labour and maintenance. 

“2. Toavoid the system of crowding a large number 
of children in one building, but by breaking them into 
small groups or families to reconstruet, as far as pos- 
sible, the homes of which they have been deprived ; and 
thus to foster and mature the domestic affections, 
which make up so large‘and important a part of man’s 
moral nature. 

3. To provide for the emigration of the orphans, 
when arrived at such an age as to be able to maintain 
themselves without direction, to British colonies, where 
they will not be subjected.to greater spiritual destitu- 
tion than they would have experienced in this country, 

“To enable the committee to carry out this design, 
which has received the approbation and encouragement 
of the Bishop of London, a sum of 5000/. is required. 
When the benefit to those children who will immediately 
be withdrawn from ruin is considered, and that thus a 
commencement will have been: made for the mainte- 
nance and training of all poor orphans, and their ulti- 
mate settlement in the world, the committee doubt not 
that those whom God. has blessed with means will not 
hesitate to deyote a portion thereof for the education of 
the;orphans of the poor of Christ’s flock.” 


CHEESE MAKING IN LEICESTERSHIRE, 

It is the usual practice of this neighbourhood to re- 
tain a certain portion of the farm, and generally some 
of the oldest turf lying contiguous to the house and 
farm buildings, for the use of dairy cows ; and this plan 
ig maintained, not only month after month, but year 
after year 5 and so strong is the prejudice in favour of 
age in the turf, that many farmers would by no means 
turn their cows upon seeds. They would say, by so 
doing they should certainly spoil their cheese. Others, 
also, are equally averse to manuring or liming their 
dairy pastures, asserting that such management would 
have a prejudicial effect; that the quality would be de- 
teriovated, or the cheese would not stand, Now I cannot 
tell from. my own experience whether there are sub- 
stantial grounds for such opinions 5 but it must be ob- 
vious to all thinking persons, that if ‘these opinions or 
prejudices ave carried out, the dairy pastures must’ de- 
crease~ in quality, till finally-they~ will produce no 
cheesevat all. Such ‘has been found to be the case: in 
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Cheshire ; and bones I believe have been applied with 
good effect as restorative of the cheese-making. pro- 
perties of the soil. I am fully aware it will he asserted 
that practice does not bear out this theory here, and 
that there are Leicestershire dairy pastures which have 
been grazed upon for many years, which are rather im- 
proved than injured in that time. I trust, if any gen- 
tleman should support such assertion, that he will also 
tell us as near as he can how many acres of meadow 
ground were robbed of their hay by his cows whilst 
they were daily turned out in the winter season, or how 
many tons of Turnips were consumed: by) his sheep 
stock upon the sound dairy pastures, when such could 
not be eaten upon the dirty ploughed land. 

It is a matter of great consideration to all who make 
cheese-making a point of profit, that they seeure to the 
land the due constituents of milk, A cow producing 
4 ewt. of cheese in the season will remove from the 
land annually inorganic matter to the weight of upwards 
of 19]bs., as phosphate of lime, magnesia, iron, &c. ; 
which can only be restored to it by extraneous aid. 
Soils rich in the before-mentioned ingredients may long 
withstand this slow exhaustion of their inorganic riches, 
but the constant withdrawal of these must eventually be 
found, and the milk will be wanting in its true consti- 
tuents. Besides this exhaustion of the inorganic par- 
ticles of the soil, a cow making 4 cwt. of cheese. will, 
through the medium of the soil and vegetable, bear 
from the field to the dairy 2401bs. weight of carhonised 
and nitrogenised matter. Now I cannot say that 
Nature in her abundant resources will not supply this 
demand ; but as far as practice is concerned, I must 
bear testimony to the fact that land manured and  irri- 
gated will bear the most Grass, and cows fed on Grass 
so produced will give a richer milk and yield a greater 
quantity of cheese, 

I am willing: to acknowledge that there may be ap- 
parent grounds for the assertion, ‘ that cheese cannot 
be made well from seeds or manured land ;” for in the 
autumn, when the Grass of the pastures is richer than 
in spring or summer, we have on this farm experienced 
a difficulty in making the cheeses keep their shape, and 
maintain the compact appearance which (with the same 
care bestowed upon them) they will ordinarily assume. 
I believe it to be very possible that. persons have ex- 
perienced some inconvenience in manufacturing a 
cheese when their cows have gone upon seeds, or into a 
lately manured pasture; and not having patience and 
perseverance enough to try other plans, they have at 
once pronounced the pasturage to be the cause of an 
evil which they have chosen rather to avoid than to 
overcome. We meet with such cases oceasionally in 
cheese-making, and unless patience and perseverance 
are had recourse to, and trials are made to obviate the 
difficulty, the Grass, seeds, Turnips,. producing such 
cheeses, must be summarily and lastingly condemned. 
I believe that by taking away a little of the cream, or 
by putting the milk together at higher temperature, 
these cheeses might be made to stand. I must here 
express my conviction, from five years’ experience; that 
seeds or manured turf are not decidedly prejudicial to 
the cheese; and my belief that without manuring and at- 
tention the land will deteriorate, and finally become 
comparatively useless for dairy purposes. 

This perhaps may be a suitable place to observe, that 
land of second-rate quality for the feeding of eattle may 
not be unprofitably managed by adopting the production 
of cheese as the mode of employment. This farm does 
not feed cattle well, beasts taking a considerable time 
and never becoming thoroughly fat upon it, without the 
assistance of corn or oileake. It also yields butter in- 
differently, which might be expected fromthe fact that 
its Grass feeds stock slowly. The first year we at- 
tempted cheese-making we set up the Sunday’s milk 
for butter, and the calculation I then made as to 
the proceeds of this milk gave this result—whilst the 
cows were making 7/, value in butter, the same made 
13/. value in cheese. 

I will now notice briefly the different varieties of 
stock employed in the conversion of vegetable matter 
into cheese. And although I admire the large size, 
symmetrical form, the silky hair, the early maturity, 
and the exterior beauty of the Durhams, I must admit 
that as. far as my inquiry goes, the old long-horned 
breed are at present the best:adapted for cheese-making 
purposes.. Whenever I have heard of great quantities 
of cheese per head being made, it has always been 
(or with a. single. exception) from, a dairy of long- 
horned beasts. 

It must have been apparent to every one who has had 
the care of stock under his hands, that some individuals 
will bear greater hardships than others, and that such 
will hold their flesh, or rather increase in weight, 
whilst the same quantity of food given to an adjoining 
animal will gradually make her poor. I have noticed 
this particularly with some half-bred Herefords; let 
circumstances be ‘what they might, these were always 
in the best plight.in the herd. Now, I have had little 
to do with long-horns myself ; but if the assertions of 
some of my friends are correct, the old long-horned 
breed of cattle must be the most economical for a dairy 
farmer’s purpose, as they will bear more hardships, and 
consume less food while dry and in an unprofitable 
state,—as well as when milking, they will produce most 
of that liquid from which our cheese is to be made. 

I find that the long-horned cows are not estimated so 
highly for milkers in other parts of the kingdom as they 
are in» Leicestershire: and: Warwickshire ; and thatin 
distant places the, Herefords, a raceof cattle which we 
hexe regaxd,as. very, indifferent milkers, are for the 


property of milking pyeferred before them. I think 
these observations will somewhat bear me out ina sugs -’ 
gestion I am about to make—that the milk-producing 
qualifications of the Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
long-horns may not be more inherent in this than in 
other breeds of cattle, but may be the result of cultiva- 
tion, and long continued care. I think 1 may be fully» 
justified in venturing such an opinion, for a glance 
round this neighbourhood will show that dairies of long~.. 
horns are chiefly, if not entirely, in the possession of _ 
farmers: who have for many, years cultivated and, 
maintained these breeds, chiefly in reference: to their 
milking qualifications, I dwell rather strongly upon 
this point; for if years of care and cultivation have made 
the long-horns as a race the greatest milk-producers, 
we have then the course pointed ont for us to follow by 
which we may hope to succeed in making the short-horng. 
a cheese-producing. breed. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that I should draw 2 
comparison between the actual. weight produced by the 
long-horned and Durham, or short-horned, dairies, I 
have heard of 5} ewt. off a cow being made from long- 
horns ; I have heard, too, of 5 ewt, from short-horns ; 
but I think it would be unfair to compare: the: distinct 
breeds in reference to their cheese-making properties, 
unless there was, also, a fair comparison of their food. 
I believe that in either case, such produce was in great 
measure the effect of management, and was not entirely 
to be attributed to peculiarity of breed. 

A gentleman lately told me, in answer to my inquiries, 
that his cows fed their calves first, and then made 5 ewt. 
of cheese during the season! And the best.of this was, 
that these cows (and long-horns they were) ate nothing 
but a little Grass in the summer, and Barley straw in 
the winter ! Seeing, some time afterwards, a long- 
horned dairy not far from this gentleman’s house, f 
inquired if they made much cheese. Not above 3 cwt-. 
was the reply, I mentioned my surprise, for Mr. 
So-and-so made 2 ewt. more. I then was informed that 
his cows ate what they liked ? 

It is with a dairy as with feeding: cows, to produce, 
must first consume. Whena breeder says of his pet 
beast “he has had nothing to eat,” and, on being gently 
pressed.on that point, ‘ only a little cake or corn, or 
few Turnips”; in short, whatever he would eat: so 
these cows, though they may be hereditary milkers, 
without constant attention to. their comfort—without 
abundance and variety of food—would not be annual 
producers of 5 ewt. of cheese. The dairyman’s object 
in forcing the yield of milk to the greatest possible ex- 
tent should be circumscribed only by caleulations—by 
this question, “ Will it pay ?? And there are certain 
times, as at this moment, when the cold weather is 
keeping back the Grass, in which he must not be too 
particular on this point, but must maintain their milk 
by artificial food, till the fields are ready to receive the 
cows, though it be at considerable cost, and at.a rate 
which will not pay. 

Suep.—We will now take some notice of the manage- 
ment of the cow-shed—a subject of great importance 
to the dairy farmer; for in this place, according to the 
opinions of some authorities, the cows should pretty 
constantly be kept, and there receive their supply of © 
water and food. It is said that, by a due attention to 
warmth, provision of food, &c., there is no reason why 
the cheese-making process should not goon through the 
whole of the winter; and there is, in fact, no really pre- 
venting cause why such might not be the:case,. To meet, . 
then, a winter supply of milk, large quantities of hay 
must be provided, and extraneous aids—such as corn; 
grain, and oil-cake—must be bought, which will (as far 
as my experience has hitherto informed me), consider- 
ably reduce the profit upon winter cheese-making, 
Whilst I admit the possibility of making cheese through- 
out the winter (and we have done so here), I still am 
doubtful whether it isa proper plan to be followed as« 
a pounds, shillings, and pence speculation. I believe it 
to be more profitable to consume what, would be saved. 
for hay for the winter feeding in an early stage of 
growth, as the same quantity of ground will yield more: 
milk when its produce is consumed as Grass than after. 
it is dried up and made into hay. 

There is also another point to be considered in con- 
nexion with the question of the winter dairy system. 
Cows must be allowed to go dry two months atleast, 
before calving ; and this rest may as well be giver: 
during the shortest days and coldest weather—and they 
may, as a matter of convenience, be made. to have this - 
rest.at the same time, I will not, for various:reasons, | 
advocate the uuinterrupted making of cheese upon a 
farm, but will rather confine my observations to the 
best methods. of managing the cows for, the: period of, 
nine or ten months in which they are useful for dairy 
purposes. . , 

We will take the beginning of March for the time of 
commencing our notice of the management of the cowe 
shed, and will suppose that there is laid up a store of 
Swede Turnips (or Mangold Wurzel, as some will say ; 
but I do not, from my experience, speak in praise of 
this root), sufficient for the herd till the middle of May, 
also of hay, enough to give a little every day to each 
cow after calving till Grass; and an abundant supply of 
straw, which straw is to be picked over by the cattle, 
allowing them to make plenty of waste for their litter. 

The cows at this time should be found in good: con= 
dition, full of flesh, and healthy in their skins— the fore. 
wardest of them having calves.. The calf, if we cons. 
sider the» profit of the eheese, according to wy: judge: 
ment, should be: immediately. taken away from its» 
mother, and the cow, kept warm and abundantly, supplied ; 
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with food. I must here notice, that warmth has a very 
great influence upon the secretion of milk ; and even a 
walk out of the shed for the purpose of drinking tends 
very materially to lessen the quantity given by a cow 
in. the cold season of the year. Every cow-shed, for 
milking beasts especially, should have a supply of water, 
so that the animals may help themselves without ex- 
posure to the influences of wet weather or a lower tem- 
perature, This is no fancied or theoretical view, but is 
actually’ the fact; and that a great decrease in the 
quantity of milk delivered in our dairy was traced to 
this simple cause. Some one, for mischief, had sent 
down the maih' water pipe that supplied the shed a 
small bundle of straw, which lodged in one ofi the 
branches, and completely cut off the flow on that side. 
Sixteen cows were then in milk, and half (in consequence 
of the water being ent off from them), were turned out 
twice a day to the pit, not 100 yards’ off, to drink, and 
were immediately brought back again. A complaint 
was made to the man in chargeof the cows that the 
milk’ was falling off considerably in quantity—and, 
further inquiry being instituted, it was ascertained from 
the milker that the loss lay upon the eight cows turned 
out to water, for every one had abated in her milk. 
This’ accident was at the time very satisfactory to 
myself, as it proved that an outlay which had been 
made‘'upon theoretic views was really useful, and had 
not in practice been thrown away. To make you fully 
assured that the abatement in the milk of the eight cows 
was caused by their simple exposure to the unfavour- 
able influences of a lower temperature and different 
atmosphere, I must tell you that with the removal of 
the stoppage in the pipe, and the consequent flow: of 
water permitting the cows again to drink in the warm 
shed, they gradually recovered their former quantity 
of milk. 

So much for the influence of warmth upon the secre- 
tion of milk ; but a time must come when the herd must 
leave the shed to get the principal part of their living 
(for'a short time at least) in the open field ; and then 
care must be taken to prevent the changes of tempera- 
ture from suddenly and unduly affecting them. Before 
turning them out, the doors of the shed should be par- 
tially unclosed, gradually inuring the inmates to a change. 
The first time forthe herds going abroad should be 
chosen when the wind is still and the sun is shining ; 
they must not remain out too long at a time, nor must 
they be exposed during the night until the temperature of 
the atmosphere is considerably and permanently raised. 

But although I admit there is generally'a necessity 
for turning out the dairy beasts for a few weeks in the 
spring—that is, until a growth of Clover or Grass rises 
to the scythe—I must, both upon principle and ex- 
petience, recommend the soiling of cows throughout the 
summer season as a matter of economy, and thence as 
a point of profit. It would be difficult to obtain the re- 
lative produce from land grazed by the cattle them- 
selves, and from otlier land mown daily, and its Grass 
brought home. But any one who has fed off a quantity 
of seeds or Grass in this way, will be surprised that a 
given quantity of land has kept a given quantity of stock 
so’ long; and it must be remembered that land well 
attended to furnish two, three, or four crops in one 
year. I shall perhaps be told that this mode creates 
expense and increases trouble—which I at once admit ; 
but I think if any one will try the method upon my re- 
commendation, he will tell me hereafter that he is well 
paid for his extra labour by the quantity of extra 
keeping which he thus obtained from his land. Some 
people will say that exercise is necessary to the cow for 
milking. We allow ours to walk out in the cool of the 
morning, and during night in the heat of the summer ; 
but such exercise as that given to a herd by the attack 
ofthe gad-fly I thoroughly object to, and do my utmost 
to prevent. . 

In forward seasons'we may begin to mow seeds about 
the third week in May. Rye will furnish a little keep 
before; but it generally runs so rapidly, that this food 
is of little’ more value than a few days. After seeds, Grass 
comes in—then Vetches, a second crop of seeds; and 
about the end of August, with management, we have 
plenty of ‘Turnips, Cabbages, and spring-sown Vetches, 
to mix and alternate with some later saved Grass. Get 
once over May, we generally find little trouble in ob- 
taining an abundant and regular supply of food. To- 
wards the end of the year, if the weather is favourable, 
and the cows are housed at night, I should not recom- 
mend that the beasts should be tied up entirely ; but 
that they beturned out in the middle of the day.. When 
the cold season sets: in, or heavy rains make the land 
tender, the cows are better confined wholly to their 
winter quarters. There is then less waste in flesh, 
milk, and manure ; and, with warmth, a smaller quan. 
tity of food is consumed. 

But if cattle are to-receive the principal part’ of their 
food in sheds, yery great attention must be given to 
them. They must have change and variety in their food, 
and they must be regularly served with it. A man in 
my employ, who attended to a lot of 33 milking beasts, 
went to the funeral of one of his.relations ; I left home 
the same day on business, giving tliese cows in charge 
to a young man who lived with me at that time, under 
his promise that they should have plenty to eat. I 
believe he was afraid of the rain, which fell on that 
day, and therefore neglected his charge; for on my 
return at night I heard the cows in the shed calling 
loudly for'something to eat. The next morning there 
was a falling off of milk to the extent of 9 gallons; 
atinight.115 and the following morning 13. This was 


recovered the quantity of milk which they had pre- | mical account of the process by which’ the millo: we 


viously given. 

I have mentioned this fact to show how very de- 
pendent the secretion of milk is upon the supply of food, 
and how much the success of dairy operations depends 
upon the attention bestowed upon the animals which 
are to produce the milk. Kindness, gentleness, and 
quietness are requisites with cleanliness, in all engaged 
in a cow-shed ; and all bad tempers, quarrelsome dis- 
positions, and noisy boisterous persons, should never be 
allowed to set their foot therein ! 

Ere we leave the shed for the dairy, I have a few 
words to say upon the time of milking. The usual 
method pursued in this county isto milk twice a day— 
morning and evening. In) Lincolnshire they will milk 
thrice ; and in Scotland sometimes five times in the 
day. Last:season I adopted the plan of milking thrice 
in one shed only; this season) we are milking three 
times at both; you will therefore infer that I have 
proved it to answer, I will also tell you that, in May 
last, I mentioned this plan to a gentleman who supplies 
his:milk to Leicester ; he tried.it upon a lot of 29 cows, 
and he told me that on the third day from the com- 
mencement of his'trial, these cows gave him in the day 
15 gallons more milk, I met this gentleman on Saturday 
last, and he said heshould adopt this planagain. In 
addition to his former opinion of its utility, he gave me 
this further information :—that his cows had formerly 
been greatly troubled with sore bags, but after the 
thrice-a-day milking commenced, he had no more of 
them. We have all seen the udders of the cows greatly 
distended with milk, and itis no wonder that the animal 
feels'pain, and that local inflammation ensues, 

Objections may be raised to this third milking—some 
will say the cows require more keep. I answer the 
cows are machines to convert Grass into cheese, and if 
I can make each eow do more work I save the outlay 
of capital in purchasing an unnecessary number of 
beasts.. Some will say it must be injurious to the ani- 
mal. The lot milked last year thrice-a-day on this farm 
are equal in health and condition to the lot milked twice, 
and are now open to inspection. j 

Before I quite close this portion of my, subject, I must 
observe that milking qualifications in an animal are 
equally ‘capable of transmission by descent, with: the 
distinetive marks of the various breeds, or with their 
propensities to fatten ;—and if they are capable of 
transmission, they are also equally capable of improve- 
ment by cultivation, It behoves, then, the farmer who 
rears the supply of cows for his: own dairy, to be 
particular in looking for a good line of descent in the 
milking qualifications of all animals introduced into his 
herd. It behoves him to'see that these: qualifications 
are maintained in full power to each individual, and that 
they be further improved in his hands by stimulating 
foods and regularity of ‘milking—by kindness, warmth, 
and general. attention to their health and habits.. In 
short, a dairy farmer should not only care for his herd, 
that they give milk at the present moment in: the 
greatest abundance, but that they have their milking 
powers kept to the utmost stretch as the means of pro- 
ducing fine milkers in generations yettocome. Perhaps 
I ought not to omit some practical notice of the secretion 
of milk. It may be styled a sympathetic operation, and 
the supply, in a great measure, will be regulated by the 
demand. ‘This is an all-wise provision of nature for the 
necessities of the young of animals ; and we only follow 
the teaching of nature a little:more closely by milking 
oftener than twice a day. To use the words of our man 
who looks after a part of the cows, ‘‘ the milk does not 
flow to the hands (that is, the udder is not so distended) 
now as it was in twice a day milking; nevertheless, 
after milking a minute the supply will come.” To 
illustrate more particularly the sympathetic affection 
between the action of milking and the consequent flow 
of milk, I quote this man a little further. He was 
speaking of a particular cow, and said she had no milk in 
her bag when he commenced milking ; but it came by 
milking a short time, and in such quantity, that he 
has often wondered where she had previously put it. 
This man is not a physiologist or theorist; he spoke only 
matter of fact. 

I am well aware that the efforts of many year3 may 
in a single season be east away by'some of the diseases 
lately introduced into this county ; almost all of us, 
more or less, have suffered by them. Four years ago I 
lost upwards of 30 calves from the mouth-disease ; and 
since then some of my neighbours have had half their 
dairy cows carried off by pleuro-pneumonia, It is to 
be hoped that these pestilences will, in the process. of 
time, become less virulent, or that science may afford 
them more decided relief. I believe it to be right in all 
of us to make known, for the benefit of the public, any 
good thing we may have discovered, even though it 
should expose us to the criticisms of our friends. I 
shall therefore tell you that one evil constantly hanging 
over dairy farms—and a great one it has often proved 
to be, viz., abortion in the dairy cows—has been suc- 
cessfully treated and prevented in the only three cases 
which have come under my inspection this season, by 
administering the specifics and doses of homceopathy. 
This science is as-yet but little known among us ; it has 
been laughed at, and I have joined in the laugh ; but I 
do.so no longer. <A trial of some months has convinced 
me of its efficacy, as applied to animals, and I shall be 
happy to afford such information as my limited know- 
ledge permits me to give, to any one who may wish ‘to 
inquire into the subject. We will now leave the 
shed for 


late in theyear ; but the-cows,: for that ‘season, never; | THE Darry.—I will not attempt a minute and che- 


delivered from the cow-shed is here to be converted into 
cheese, but will content myself with practical observa- 
tions:on the management of the:dairy.. The object of 
all is: to: produce the greatest money profit; and, 


according to my ideas, this is best’ achieved by making » 


the best quality of cheese, At Leicester fair, last 


autumn, there was a difference in the value of dairies. 


to the amount of 18s, per ewt., which, at 3 cwt. per 
cow, will give 2/. 14s. per cow, or 54/. in a dairy of 20:- 
cows. Now when it is considered that a little extra 
care and attention form perhaps the chief item in the 
higher prices, it is surely worthy of consideration 
whether we can in any way amend our plans. There 
is also another point upon which I would suggest a 
question—Can we by thought and. contrivance lessen 
the labour of cheese-making. operations? I lived 
formerly in a county where butter-alone was: made, I 
had oceasionally seen the cheese-pan at. work onimy 
visits from home, with all its attendant discomforts to 
the families in which it was employed ; and in compari- 


son with the easier labours of butter gathering, 1 them» 
certainly should not have been. by choice an amateur » 


producer of cheese. 
a change in management, and five years ago I was in+. 
duced to contemplate cheese-making as the most. pro- 
fitable means of working this farm. As improvements 
had been carried out in other departments of agricul- 
ture, as well asin all the various trades and sciences of 
this country, I thought the art of cheese-making might 
be susceptible of improvement too. I was much in- 
debted to several. of our friends) fow the information 
their practical knowledge enabled them to give me, but 
I determined, if possible, to do with less. labour in the 
manual part of cheese-making. I tried several schemes, 
some rather expensive—some of them failures; while 
some were attended with success. 

The object I had in view was to secure the whole of 
the curds, and also of the butter im the cheese. To 
effect this, it is necessary to avoid breaking the curd 
by the: hand, either in the cheese-pan or the vat; for. 
by much breaking and crushing, a large quantity of 
minute particles of curd and butter are separated from 
the mass, andiare carried off by the whey, to the loss 
both im weight and quality of the cheese. 

To remove the whey from the curd with the least 
disturbance, we introduced the use of the syphon—and 
to save ladling out the remainder of the whey and eurd 
from the cheese pan into the vat, we adopted the plan 
of swinging the pans on pivots fixed to their centres. 
The cheese-vat is merely placed upon a lead, the» pan 
is turned upon its: pivots, avd its contentsiare delivered 
at cnee into the vat, whilst the whey which had not been 


But a change in locality requires: 


entirely removed by the syphon escapes into the vessel,, , 
where it is to be skimmed for the butter it contains... 


On reference to our last year’s account, I find 10 ounces 
per cow was the weekly average of the butter removed 
by this method from the cheese, 

I will not unnecessarily occupy your time by a de- 
scription of the mechanical means we have adopted, for 
I invited you to. Bagworth Park that you might give 
them a personal inspection, I will now notice a few 
points that have become known to us in our experiments 
in cheese-making, after which, and the discussion which 
I hope will follow, I shall have pleasure in showing you 


the dairy, where the arrangements in use may speak for -. 


themselves. 

One of the greatest desiderata now is a means of 
testing properly and accurately the strength of the 
rennet. So far as my knowledge extends, this. can 
only be arrived at by actual trial. The. common 
method is» to make a large quantity ; and by ascer- 
taining the actual strength upon’ a cheese, there 
is some little guide obtained for future. operations, 
so long, at all events, as the manufacture of rennet 
will last. 


laid down ; forall excess of rennet, after the production. 
of curd—that is; all that is not required to eonvert the 
milk into curd—will remain in the cheese to promote 
early decomposition, and is often the cause of great. 
pecuniary loss. 


But it is of very great importance that. 
a better guide for the dairymaid’s use should he: 


The'process of cheese-making depends upon chemical 


causes and influences, which in themselves are as-un- 
varying as other natural laws. To procure the con- 
version of milk into curd, a certain degree of tempera-. 


ture must be obtained; and we have observed that., 


82-84° (about 12° lower than when it comes from the 
cow) is the proper: heat to be observed in the summer 


season for putting the milk together, and about 2° higher" 


in cold weather, to allow for the greater decrease of 
heat by surfaces coming into contact with a cooler 
atmosphere. A thermometer is now a. necessary 


appendage to the cheese-pan. I may as well add in this., 


place that 523° is theproper temperature for conversion 
of milk into butter, and that two or three days’ churning 
of cream (which we sometimes hear of) in winter before 
butter is collected, is' solely to be attributed: to its:low 
temperature, an Ve 
But although 82° to 84° is the proper heat for putting » 
the cheese together—producing, according to present 
experience, the greatest quantity of curd—still it is)not. 
then sufficiently high in temperature to allow its com-) 


plete separation from the whey. To facilitate this - 


separation, it is found desirable to run offoa portion of 
the-whey, which must then» be: made hot enough to 
raise the whole mass:in the cheese-pan to. 90°. This iny 
a féw minutes will cause-the curd te fall ; and the whey: 
must then be drawn off as quickly as possible, for, if » 
allowed to remain too long, it has.a tendency to toughens 
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the curd. Our practice is then to put the milk together 
at 82° to 86°, according to the weather. We let it 
stand an hour and a half before breaking in the pan ; 
this is half an hour longer than generally allowed ; but 
as we wish to use the smallest quantity of rennet in 
-converting the milk into curd, we find it necessary to 
give a longer time than ordinarily is allowed for its full 
conversion. After breaking and settling a few minutes, 
we apply a syphon to run off the whey, and for this 
-reason—it disturbs and breaks the curd far less than is 
done by ladling. From putting the cheese and rennet 
together, till the curd is removed from the pan to the 
‘vat, the time occupied is about 24 hours, 

Ihave seen both in Gloucestershire and Leicester- 
shire a mill employed in grinding up the curd, and I 
notice often in our neighbourhood, also, that several 
break up by hand, to what I consider the injury of the 
cheese. I see likewise round us two, three, or four 
persons about a cheese-vat, crushing with their hands ; 
and I have been told that it is generally thought right 
to continue such process for an hour at least, before the 
cheese goes to press. Now we dispense with a great 
deal of this (to us) unnecessary attention. The curd 
goes from our cheese-pan directly under the press with- 
out any hand-crushing whatever. There it remains 10 
or 15 minutes ; the edges of the curd are then pared 
off, and put into the middle of the cheese, which is 
pierced with a skewer on both sides, and returned to 
the press. In a quarter of an hour it is pierced again— 
the edges are cut off on the opposite side—and again 
it is put under press. In half an hour the cheese is 
pierced the third time—put into a dry cloth—and the 
press is now allowed to complete the work. I should 
explain that the press used in this process is a lever 
press, working up to 23cwt., and that the weight 
brought to bear upon it at first is small, but is increased 
as the cheese advances in solidity. From the delivery 

-of the curd into the vat, till it is fixed for final pressure 
in the press, about two hours are taken up ; but for full 
half that time the person employed in attending upon 
the making may be occupied in the other work belong- 
ing to the dairy. And it must be borne in mind, that 
with the separation of the liquid from the solid matter, 
our trouble with regard to the former is ended, as there 
needs no carrying to the whey lead for skimming, and 
mo further carriage from thence to the cistern. You 
will observe, in the dairy, the whey goes at once into 
‘the leads, and from them is removed by taking up a 
plug, which allows its escape to the cistern. I need 
not go into the minute details of brining, salting, &c., as 
everyone conversant with cheese-making must be well 
acquainted with them; but I will observe that many 
points which appear to be of little consequence to a 
casual observer will make a great difference to the 
economy or the profit of cheese-making. 

It is the object of all of us—at least, it ought to be 
so—to make a good quality of cheese ; and this is un- 
doubtedly best achieved by making up at each meal im- 
“mediately 5; every gallon of milk so converted will pro- 
duce at the lowest 16 ounces of curd ; and there must 
be some mismanagement if it ever falls below that 
quantity. At the autumnal season the relative value of 
the milk for cheese-making is greatly increased, and 
will sometimes yield one-eighth more of curd to the 
gallon. With the above object (quality of cheese) we 
often combine also those of size and family convenience ; 
and for that purpose milk will sometimes be kept till 
the next meal. In warm weather this keeping of milk 
is attended with some care, for unless the temperature 
‘is brought below 56°, milk will acquire an acidity, and 
the result will be a sour-milk cheese. This cheese will 
be of less value per pound, but this will not be the 
whole of the loss; for experience has told us that the 
same measure of milk which has yielded 56 Ibs. of curd 
‘in a sweet state, has, by a slight change, yielded only 
45 lbs. To keep milk sweet over the meal it is neces- 
sary to cool it by water ; 523° is the temperature of 
water, which, being brought in contact with the vessel 
-containing milk, and occasionally changed, will secure 
the milk from going sour. We have accomplished this 
object in our dairy by passing through it a running 
stream. By setting tins of milk in a trough through 
which this stream passes, we can keep the whole of the 
“Sunday’s milk sweet for Monday’s use. There is also 
another advantage derived from this plan—by cooling 
the milk in deep tins, and occasionally stirring it, the 
-eream is prevented from rising to the surface, and does 
not require the trouble of skimming and remixing with 
the milk, which reunion by artificial means is never 
thoroughly accomplished. 

Among other discoveries from my various trials, I 
have found that tin vessels will not answer for cheese- 
pans. I thought to save expense by using such, but, 
after the first season, was obliged to lay them aside, for 
sthefchemical affinity between tin and curd is so great 

that we could not separate it wholly by the breaker, and 
slip-curd consequently was found in almost every cheese. 

‘I will close my remarks upon the dairy in Professor 
Way’s word's: “Scrupulous attention to cleanliness is 
another essential of dairy management—the scalding, 
cleansing, and airing of the dairy-vessels being of the 
greatest importance. No stable and drain should be 
near it, and the cheese itself, where possible, should be 
separated from it.” 

‘CuErsE-Room.—A few remarks upon the cheese- 
reom ere I close my subject. Too often this is incon- 
veniently situated under the slates of the house. In the 
summer it is too hot ; in the winter it is too cold. The 
great heat of summer may be lessened by hanging up 
wet blankets at the window; and I have just heard 
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that by allowing a few worsted threads to drop from 
these into a bucket of water, the blankets will be kept 
wet by the force of capillary attraction. In the winter 
the external air must be excluded as much as possible, 
and artificial heating by steam or other means must be 
employed. I recommend, where it can be conveniently 
done, that hot water should be used—the heat is more 
generally diffused, and the air is not rendered so dry as 
to crack the cheese. 

With the utmost care employed, some of the cheeses 
will be found to crack, These should be filled up, and 


a little paper pasted over to prevent the attack of flies. 
I can only recommend as general rules—that you 
should allow no extremes of heat or cold, moisture or 
drought, to affect the cheeses whilst in your possession, 
and exchange them for money as soon as you can effect 
asale. Mr. Harrison ata Meeting of the Sparkenhoe 
Abridged from the Leicestershire 


Club. 


Farmers’ 
Mercury. 


Home Correspondence. 

Mr. Wilkins v. Box-feeding.—Perceiving in your 
Gazette, of June 15, that the Rev. George Wilkins 
(“P.S. of Wix, six miles from Manningtree Station ”’) 
has emerged from his dignified silence, on finding for 
some months past that you preferred to devote your 
columns to more practically useful purposes than agri- 
cultural objurgations persisted in against facts which 
had been adduced to show the error of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkins’s sentiments—perceiving that the rev. gentle- 
man has again appeared in print, treating in no very 
friendly way his “friend” Mr. Mechi, whose endea- 
vours at improvement through the best road—that of 
practice, are at least to be praised for his benevolent de- 
sire to acquire and impart useful agricultural knowledge 
by experiments for the benefit of others, I shall venture 
to break a spear with the Rev. Mr. Wilkins as to his 
assertion that his esteemed “friend” Mr. Mechi’s 
(cattle) boxes, No. 2, were made secundem artem 3, 4, 
or 5 feet inthe ground. If the rev. gentleman’s mea- 
surements (apparently dubious euough by his own word- 
ing) were not mere guess work, then it follows that 
they were not made secundem artem, nor in the manner 
recommended and practised by Mr. Warnes and others 
who have usefully, as regards the health of the animals, 
and beneficially in point of profit, compared the fatten- 
ing of cattle in boxes with the old system of fattening 
stock in open yards, with open hovels annexed to them, 
whether chained up or running loose, the box-fed 
animals becoming much sooner ripe for the butcher, 
without injury to health or subjecting them “to filth 
and foetid air,” as described by the objector as the re- 
sult of his inspection at Tiptree-hall, where, if his ac- 
count be correct, I take upon myself (as an extensive 
feeder of cattle in boxes for some years) to say that Mr. 
Mechi must have fallen into error, inasmuch as Mr. 
Warnes has never, that I am aware of, used or 
recommended cattle boxes to be formed in such a 
manner or to a depth which Mr. Wilkins has denomi- 
nated secundem artem, as exhibited at Tiptree Hall, viz., 
3, 4, or 5 feet deep. Further, I deny that Mr. Warnes 
has objected to a reasonable admission of light or fresh 
air. So far otherwise that by his approval my ranges 
of boxes are open, with power to shut if necessary, 
about a foot the whole length of the frontage; thick 
glass panes are, at certain distances, let into the tiling, 
and there are windows to open at pleasure on the con- 
trary side of the range, to obtain a moderate current of 
air in hot weather, and the excavations have been con- 
structed with brick sides and chalk bottoms, 24 feet 
only in depth, according to Mr. Warnes’ system and 
judicious recommendation, with a moveable wooden in- 
clined plane for beasts to enter ; and whether Mr. Mechi 
be right or wrong in adopting Mr. Huxtable’s practice 
of manure receptacles beneath the wooden frameworks, 
must depend, it is reasonable to presume, on the cor- 
rectness of his application of Mr. Huxtable’s plan, 
which it is to be hoped may be more correct than his 
adaptation of Mr. Warnes’ system, ¢. e., supposing his 
friend the Rev. Mr. George Wilkins’ statement to be 
more entitled to attention than his unfounded abuse of 
what he permits himself to term “muck making in 
muck,” “ dungeons, living cattle graves, amidst dark- 
ness, filth, and noxious vapours,” &c., epithets wholly 
unjustified by facts; for wherever the boxes are pro- 
perly constructed, veatilated, and sufficient light ad- 
mitted, and proper but not wasteful attention paid to 
the supplies of litter, no noxious vapours whatever arise, 
but quite the contrary, for by the frequent treading of 
the animals, and thorough protection from rain, the bed 
beneath the litter at night becomes so firm, that when 
a box requires to be cleared out (generally when the 
beast is sold), the use of the pickaxe as well as the 
spade is requisite, and previous to which there is no 
perceptible escape of ammonia whatever; and among 
hundreds of all classes who have inspected my boxes, 
the universal remark has been, and in many instances 
surprise expressed at the absence of all unpleasant 
effluvia. The Rev. Mr. George Wilkins appears to con- 
sider that, like a second Hercules, he has destroyed the 
Hydra; but if he will trot (if he be a horseman), or 
steam by rail into Norfolk, I have good information, 
leading me implicitly to believe that he will find the 
imaginary defunct hydra lively and raising many 
heads ; in other words, the box-feeding system much on 
the increase in that county, whence the practice 
emanated, through the intelligence and praiseworthy 
zeal of Mr. Warnes, to whom, in these days of mis- 
called free-trade, by his advocacy of box-feeding and 
culture of Flax upon the Belgian improved principle, 


the agriculturists of this country, who have taken the 
trouble to comprehend it, have good cause to consider 
themselves greatly indebted; and the more so, inas- 
much as Flax culture judiciously adopted finds much 
extra work for labourers of all ages above childhood, 
and especially in the winter months, when so many 
industrious persons through the effect of mistaken 
legislation, proportionally beneficial to foreign industry, 
as subversive of the just reward of British labour, are 
thrown out of employment, and have no resource but 
the poor-house for themselves and their families. As I 
have no taste for publicity, I prefer to place my name 
and address in the hands of the editor ; and so, taking 
my leave of Mr. Mechi’s friend, I sign myself Verax. 

The Scotch Law of Hypotheoc.—You are not quite 
correct in your view of the Scotch law of hypothec. 
You apparently assume that a sale of grain in open 
market by a tenant is necessarily a fair sale, which the 
landlord’s right ought not fairly to affect. But it is 
plain that a sale by sample in open market may be 
effected by a fraudulent tenant with as great, perhaps 
more, secrecy than on his farm. On the other hand, 
the present law is in some respects beneficial to the 
tenant. It enables the landlord to grant the lease on 
a postponed rent, and leaves the tenant so much the 
more capital to apply to the stocking and working of 
his farm. It also enables the landlord, with safety to 
himself, to grant indulgences to an industrious tenant, 
in the occasional postponement of the termly rent, 
when adverse circumstances require it, in place of 
being obliged by Lord Brougham’s bill rigidly to exact 
the rent on the term day, and sequestrate the crop in 
default of payment, thereby ruining the tenant’s credit. 
It is quite a mistake to think that the law of hypothec 
prevents or is even any hindrance to a tenant obtaining 
accommodation credit at the bank. You will find on 
inquiry at any Scotch bank that any tenant of respect- 
able character and credit readily obtains such accom- 
modation. And it is notorious that the prosperity of 
agriculture in Scotland has been mainly imputed to the 
facility with which which the wisely constituted banks 
of that country granted advances to respectable tenants 
for the improvement of their farms. A repeal of the 
law will be found to be pregnant with great evil to the 
tenantry. J. S. H. [We submit that the so-called ad- 
vantage to a tenant of a postponed rent, is in its effect 
injurious, inasmuch as it increases the competition for 
land, and thus raises rents. ] 

The late Mr. Smith, of Deanston.—In common with 
every friend to practical agriculture, and to the appli- 
cation of science to the management of land, particu- 
larly of strong clays, I deeply lament the loss of so 
eminent and intelligent a labourer in the good cause, as 
the late Mr, Smith, of Deanston. He had the merit of 
being one of the first, if not the very first, to direct 
the attention of the heavy-land farmer to what ought to 
be done beneath the surface, as well as upon it, for he 
was none of your skin-deep, eye-pleasing reformers ; 
but, in matters of agriculture, a thorough radical. He 
went to the root of the matter, began at the beginning, 
and successfully demonstrated by his own experience 
the importance of a thorough stirring the subsoil, with 
a view not only to its gradual amalgamation with the 
surface soil, but to the more ready admission of water 
to the drains, and of air to the roots of the growing 
crops. Of the operation of the common plough, Mr. 
Smith appears to have entertained ideas very much re- 
sembling those so powerfully set forth by Mr. Wren 
Hoskyns: “ The plough, and all the instruments that 
follow it, are only the ‘animal power’ substitute for 
that more perfect process accomplished in brief by the 
spade ;”* or, we might add, by some other, and better 
mechanical means, than the old plough, of breaking 
without uplifting the subsoil. This,” observes Mr. H., 
“ig what mechanical power must imitate; not the 
sluggish cleaving of the ploughshare, which only splits up 
an unbroken seam of surface, making a fulerum of that 
which lies below, and thus pressing and polishing the 
subsoil year after year, into barren and impermeable 
induration which the roots of no annual can pene- 
trate.”+ Such was the professed object of his subsoil 
plough; his spade, though somewhat fof Brobdig- 
nagian operation; and though opinions have dif- 
fered, and probably will continue to differ, on the 
quantum of good derived from the process, surely 
no reasonable doubt can exist as to the superiority 
of a broken substratum, full of fissures, over a dense 
compact mass of clay, alike impervious to the action of 
air and water. Nearly simultaneous with his own, was 
the appearance of Sir Edward Stracey’s subsoil plough, 
of Rackheath, in Norfolk. Which had the merit of 
priority I know not, nor is it worth entering upon here. 
The object was the same in each, to increase and 
improve the area desired to be occupied by the roots of 
corn, or other crops, and to facilitate the operation of 
the under drains. On one point advanced by the writer 
of the obituary in question, I must be allowed to enter 
my decided protest. He calls Mr. Smith the inventor 
and chief promoter of what he is pleased to designate, 
as “the modern system of thorough drainage.” Nowa 
person may be a promoter, without being an inventor of 
a system, and this was just Mr.Smith’s case. The 
practice of under draining is not modern, it was known 
to and adopted by the farmers of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
other East Anglian districts, years and years before Mr. 
Smith, or his father, or his grandfather saw the light. 
It was a matter of course on all wet lands; and he 
would have been reckoned a very sorry manager who 
neglected this, the foundation of all good husbandry. 


* History of Agriculture, p.139, + Ibid, 
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No merit was claimed for the practice of what appeared 
so obvious a branch of heavy land culture. He went 
on smoothly, quietly, and successfully. — My father 
entered upon his Hinton farm (Suffolk), in 1779, and 
was in the habit of recording in a book the principal 
events of last year. That book is at this moment before 
me, and at the very beginning of it, appears the follow- 
ing passage. It may be laid down as an invariable 
rule, that, as Wheat always suffers more or less from 
wet and cold, too much care cannot be taken to lay it on 
small round stetches, and to use the precaution of 
under-draining, water-furrowing, &c., so as to lay the 
land as dry as possible.” This was 70 years ago, and 
he does not allude to it, as anything very new, or out of 
the common way, but of course, and one which he fol- 
lowed up during the whole of his long career as a farmer. 
Samuel Taylor, Barnwood, Gloucester, June 20, 

The Establishment of “ Penny Savings’ Banks” is 
a favourable sign of the growth of provident habits 
among the labouring classes. The necessity of these 
institutions which bring within their reach the means of 
even the lowest class, must be evident to all. Hitherto 
the savings’ bank, receiving no deposit less than 1s., was 
of little use to the humble depositor, and hence many, 
for whose benefit it was intended, have been unable to 
avail themselves of its advantages. Now the poorest 
of the labouring classes have an opportunity afforded 
them of making some provision for their future wants, 
as well as their neighbours, who are somewhat better 
off, with the additional advantage of greater facilities for 
the deposit and withdrawal of their pence. The present 


success of these new institutions is very remarkable and 


encouraging. I would suggest whether “ penny savings’ 
banks” might not be beneficially established in our 
rural districts, for which they seem especially adapted, 
and be made to supply the place of the clothing club 
and the coal fund, where not already existing, or, what 
is not least important, to supersede the present public- 
house sick club. While on this subject, I would recom- 
mend the perusal of an excellent plain “ Address to the 
Labouring Classes, on the Advantages of Savings’ Banks 
and Friendly Societies,’ published by Lovejoy, Reading. 
W. E. 

Bran asa Manure for Turnips.—I tried bran, and 
it failed most completely ; the first year it was used in 
the original dryness, the second year it was steeped in 
water, and afterwards mixed and dried with quick-lime. 
In both cases the bulk of bran formed a damp mouldy 
consistence, in which the seed, vegetated, but never 
pushed beyond the lump, and not one plant ever 
brairded. Maggots were numerous. The cireum- 
stance puzzles me very much, having read the success 
of bran in Mr. Blackie’s Cyclopedia. J. D. 

American Churn.—My experience differs so widely 
from the advertised testimonials, that I am very curious 
to learn what has been the case with others who have 
tried the American chura. My dairymaid has had a 
six-pound churn in use for the last month (perhaps 10 
or 12 churnings) under the most favourable circum- 
stances, at 58° or 60°. The butter has never come in 
less than 17 minutes, usually in about 18, and once it 
did not come in less than three quarters of an hour ; 
while the advertised testimonials state a much shorter 
time, viz., from 12 minutes even to 4 minutes. Ez- 
perling. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 


STRaAnRAER, May 10: The Feeding of Catile.—The CHAmmMAn 
said the subject which had been appointed for discussion was 
“ The most profitable method of feeding cattle fat, more par- 
ticularly in regard to hammel, box, or stall feeding,” He said 
cattle feeding had left little return during the last two years, 
but this state of matters could not continue. The low price of 
cattle was, no doubt, caused by excessive production of Turnips 
—forced upon farmers by the failure of Potatoes, and induced 
also by the extraordinary profits of feeding for some years pre- 
vious to 1847-48, The evil was increased by many farmers 
commencing the system of feeding without experience, and 
sending half-fed cattle into the market, depressing the price of 
all kinds of beef. Like all evils, this oné will necessarily cure 
itself. When feeding ceases to pay, farmers will cease to feed, 
at least to the same extent; and accordingly on a late tourin 
the Lothians, Berwickshire, Stirlingshire, Ayrshire, &c., he 
saw more Potatoes planted this year than had probably ever 
before been planted in these districts, and also an extraordi- 
nary breadth of Beans.—Mr,. Gigson said his own experience 
was chiefly confined to stall feeding, though he kept his young 
cattle in hammels, He considered that less food and litter 
would feed cattle tied in stalls than in any other way; but 
young growing cattle would thrive better as he had them in 
bammels—that he found the best feeding in winter was a full 
allowance of Turnips, with 14 lb, of Linseed, and about 3 lbs. 
of Bean-meal, boiled with chaff and cut straw—the cattle could 
be fed as cheaply and as well in summer on cut Grass in lieu 
of Turnips, and that the smaller cost of the Grass consumed, 
compared with Turnips, would allow 2 lbs. extra of Bean-meal, 
and in this way cattle could, in summer, be house-fed as econo- 
mically and profitably asin winter. With a view to this summer 
feeding it was the more important to save litter in winter, by stall 
feeding, in place of box, or hammel-feeding, He considered 
there was a great economy and profit in house-feeding on cut 
Grass and other green food in summer, both for cattle and horses. 
—Mr, Bowie, Balyett, said a great deal of Bean-meal had 
lately been given to feeding cattle, as he thought, unprofitably. 
He had given to one-half a lot of cattle, 3lbs. of Bean-meal, 
and to the other half nothing but Turnips, and they all went 
away at the same price, and the one lot as good as the other, 
He thought, however, that Bean-meal given to dairy cows, 
mixed with their boiling, had an excellent effect in producing 
milk, Perhaps Bean-meal, if mixed with boiling or draff, so 
as to afford something for the animal to chew, might do more 
good to feeding cattle.—Mr. M‘Nret Carrp, had last week paid 
a visit to Mr, Kennedy’s farm of Myremill, in Ayrshire, where 
both stall-feeding and box-feeding were practised; and he 
learned from Mr. Kennedy that although the cattle were 
sooner ready for market under the box system, they consumed 
more food ; and that he considered stall-feeding much to be pre- 
ferred for the collection of the liquid and solid manure, He had 
been exceedingly interested by his visit to that farm, which was 
probably the best equipped agricultural establishment in the 
United Kingdom—perhaps in the world. Mr. Kennedy had 
two immense tanks for liquid manure, and was in the course of 
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forming two others, The united capacity of these tanks when 
completed would be 200,000 gallons. He had pipes laid, by 
which he could convey his liquid manure and apply it without 
cartage, over no less than 350 acres, Mr. Kennedy thought tbe 
liquid of much greater value when kept for some months till it 
has undergone fermentation, than when applied in a crude 
state. He had it in view to dissolve his solid manure, so as to 
transmit it also through the pipes without cartage, With that 
object the great mass of his straw wou'd be used as food in- 
stead of litter. Agitators would be kept at work in the dis- 
solvirg tank by the use of a steam-engine ; steam would be in- 
troduced into the tanks to regulate the temperature, and, when 
required, hasten fermentation; and, in short, the economy of 
manure was there in the course of being exemplified in the 
highest perfection. The buildings on Mr. Kennedy’s farin were 
newly constructed, and all the arrangements admirable. He 
understood from Mr. Kennedy, as the result of his experience, 
that six cattle could be kept during the summer months ona 
single acre of Italian Rye-graes, treated with the liquid 
dressing, according to the new system. Mr. Kennedy was a 
thoroughly practical man. He had been well known in the 
agricultural world long before this system was introduced. He 
was no amateur, like Messrs, Huxtable and Mechi—not even 
a factor, like Mr. M‘Culloch. There was little or no moss on 
his farm; and yet he had carried out the system of high farm- 
ing on a scale which distanced all his competitors, and was 
still bent on carrying it out further, with unshaken reliance on 
the soundness of its principles. He had been supported by an 
intelligent and liberal landlord, who knew how to appreciate 
such a tenant; and his case was another and perhaps a more 
remarkable example than any which had yet been exhibited of 
how much may be done, in spite of all discouragemente, by the 
active and intelligent co-operation of landlord and tenant.— 
Mr, Jonn M‘Caic, Barnultech, approved of hammel-feeding 
if he had houses sufficient. He thought sheaf corn improved 
cattle very much; that he would approve very much of a 
mixture of Beans and Oats bruised—say 4 bushels of Beans 
and 6 bushels of Oats, which he thought better than the Beans 
alone; that he approved of feeding at least four times each day, 
—Mr. M‘Lran, considering that our object is to get cattle pre- 
pared and sent fat out to market with the least expense for 
food, had no doubt this could best be done by stall-feeding. 
He would not approve, suppose he had conveniences, of allow- 
ing his cattle to go about a court, If the cattle when put up 
were very wild, and not accustomed to a house, it might be 
different. He thought the best feeding for catule was prepared 
grains along with Turnips. Bean-meal, or Bean-meal and 
bruiged Oats, mixed with steamed straw or chaff, He never 
used Bean-meal, or Bean-meal and Oats, without a mixture of 
steamed straw or chaff, He gave 3lbs. of Bean-meal and 2ibs. 
of bruised Oats per day, early in the season, and at the end of 


the season perhaps 6 lbs. of Bean-meal and 3 lbs of bruised | 


Oats. He thought some people fed cattle too frequently. He 
thought they never should have above three feeds of Turnips, 
andin the short days perhaps only twice Turnips, and once 
steamed grains, 
having a small stomach, but that cattle, haviog a large stomach, 
should have less frequent feeding, and be allowed to rest, which 


would assist digestion and fattening —Mr. ANDREW Morray | 


approved of Bean-meal as one of the best foods for cattle, and 
of stall-feeding ; and that greater quantitics even than those 
stated would be profitable—in fact that the more liberal feeding, 
either of the land or of the animal, there would be the better 
return. He mentioned that by liberal manuring 14 acre of 
Grass, he had fed from it for the summer two cows and ahorse, 
and sold besides about 15l. worth of Grass.—The CHAIRMAN 
said he was in favour of stall-feeding, because it saved litter, 
and enabled the farmer to keep comfortably a greater number 
of stock than could be kept in boxes or hammels, with the 
litter which most farms could afford. He thought we should 
follow, as far as possible, the example set at Auchness, of 
feeding summer and winter, and of keeping a larger quantity 
of stock than we had been in the habit of doing, He thought 
we should, in fact, go to the utmost limit that our fodder and 
litter would allow. He considered it a wasting of valuable 
material to tread good straw into a puddle, as is done in many 
districts, merely to make manure. If we had cut Grass and 
Vetches for summer, we need not have our feeding-byres 
standing so deserted and dismal-looking as they generally are 
in the summer months, but might be adding to our muck 
heaps, and realising a little profit, too, to make up for our 
small winter pay for feeding. There was no doubt that Grass 
would feed further by cutting than pasturing, not merely in the 
narrow view of loss by treading, but because, the ground 
being covered during the dry season, there is a damp retained 
in the ground, and from that and other natural causes a rank 
Juxuriance which you will not find in pastures picked bare by 
cattle, He hoped one result of this evening’s discussion would 
be the general adoption of house-feeding in summer in all cases 
of horses, and to some extent also of cattle, if it were only for 
the manufacture of better manure. He thought also it was 
worth considering the principle involved in what has been the 
experience of several intelligent farmers as to the advantage 
found in feediug with Oats in the straw. He did not say 
that plan ought to be followed, for he thinks there is a 
loss in it, and a want of certainty as to the quantity of 
rich feeding actually given to the animal. But he thought 
we should consider whether it would not be an advantage 
in giving Beau-meal or other rich food, to have it mixed with 
something that would induce the animal to chew, as it does the 
Oats in the straw. He must say that he had this season been 
disappointed in the effect of Bbean-meal and bruised Linseed 
given to his feeding stock, and the discussion to-night had led 
him to think that the same quantity of those which he had 
given, merely mixed with hot water, as a roll or bannock, 
would have a much better effect if mixed with some coarser 
food, both to fill the animal’s stomach and to lead it to chew 
and salivate. That during the last 16 years he had tried 
various modes of feeding. He had not found boiled food suc- 
cessful or profitable. He had never been so successful in 
feeding as with about 1 ewt. of Turnips and 4l1bs, of oileake to 
each beast per day. Although the nourishing food in oilcake 
is as much concentrated as in Bean-meal, it required a good 
deal of mastication. All experience showed that Bean-meal, 
mixed in boiling for dairy cows, had been most beneficially 
applied. Probably in some mixed state for feeding cattle it 
would be also beneficial. He believed there was no more ex- 
pensive mode of feeding than with Turnips in April and May. 
By that time Turnips contained little nutriment. In Norfolk 
they had Mangold Wurzel, which keeps fresher than Turnips 
to feed far on in the spring, but that crop did not seem to 
grow well in Scotland. He thought it would generally be 
found profitable to grow a few acres of coarse Potatoes, to feed 
in April and May, and to have cut Grass again to take their 
place as early in May as possible. He belieyed we could feed 
cheaper on cooked grains alone, at this season, than on pre- 
served Turnips. He had carried his stall-feeding so far as to tie 
up his calves. He had done this for conyenience rather than 
from a conviction that they would feed better than in loose 
sheds, But he saw the weak animals get their full shares, and 
as care was always taken that they were not put out till the 
weather was warm, and the Grass well up for a full bite, they 
have always done remarkably well turned cut to pasture. 


PENWITH, June 14: Box-feeding.—Colonel Scoset said he 
thought many people were frightened unnecessarily about the 
expense of feeding cattle in boxes. It did not take so much 
room as persons imagined, He considered it took as much 
room to box-feed two bullocks as to stall three. (‘‘ Oh, no; 
more.”) The tying-up cattle required a great width of house, 
while box-feeding did not, Last winter he had some as large 
Durham cattle as ever he had in his life; and very good they 


That horses agreed with frequent feeding, | 


were, He found that 84 feet by 7 feet was ample room for the 

largest bullock, If he tied up his bullocks, a great deal: of 

room was required to go behind and in front of them; but, in 

box-feeding that was not required. If a farmer had a house 

113 feet wide, it would give a sufficient passage in front of the 

bullocks and for the box, But, for the ordinary bullocks. of 

the country, 74 feet by 6 feet was ample, There was a disad~ 
vantage in having too large a box, because it gave the cattle 
too much room, and they did not trample down the manure 

alike. Ifa farmer would only take a moderate house and put 
a passage in the middle of it, he would find room enough on 
each side; at all events, there would be room enough on one 
side for a large bullock, and on the other side for a smaller one, 

And if they allowed 34 or 4 feet for tying up bullocks in the 
ordinary way, it would not require more room for two cattloin 

box-feeding than for three for the stall, In building a narrow 

house, the scantling of the timber throughout was considerably 

less than fora wide one, But, if they had already a wide house, 

they might make a ridge down through, like a table, and have 
the cattle on each side.—Mr. PIDWELt said he believed, as far 
as concerned the retaining of ammonia by means of box-feed- 
ing, it would be merely stopped up for a time, like carbonic 
acid in a soda-water bottle, and when the manure was moved 
out, the ammonia would all escape at once, instead of haviug 
escaped gradually as from the ordinary dung piles. He be« 
lieved, however, that box-feeding was a convenient plan, if, 
with that plan, the additional care was provided to sprinkle 
every morning a handful of sulphate of lime over the manure, 

in order to fix the ammonia. —Mr. CLEvERDON said, where 
Turnips were eaten down, there were no sheep would stand 
folding like the South Downs ; and there was no better way of 
improvivg land than by eating down green crops in season. 
They might stick the South Downs, in folding, as thick as they 

liked; every sheep would dress 5 feet square every day, and 
that was the cheapest way of depositing liquid manure, There 
was a deal of talk about gypsum and all those theories ; but they: 
would never do, He had seen a good many theory farmers 
in his day ; but he had never seen any one of them do any good. 
He had no objection to taking care of liquid manure; he knew 
that the liquid was the very essence of manure; but they must 
consider how were the buildings to be carried out, Where 
were the gentlemen who could knock down their old buildings 
and put up new, and build tanks and all thoee things? It 
can’t be done, (Laughter.) And there was no occasion for it. 
| Let them keep their manure in a proper manner; not by the 
side of a hiil, but where no liquid could run away except id was 
over meadows. Mr. Scobell had been talking about box- 
| feeding. Now, he should be sorry to say anything to offend 
any gentleman ; but he knew it would never be carried out to- 
| any extent. He had seen box-feeding very handy by him, and 
| he had tried it himself. He had tried every experiment that 
| could be thought of at Trebartha ; but box-feeding would never 
do. Mr. Scobell said a narrow house would do; but what 
| would they do with the oldhouses? If people had more money, 
than they knew what tv do with, they might try it. It was 
said they must have 6 feet to 74 feet; but that was not room 
| enough, The cattle would twist round and dung into their 
meat ; and he never saw any cattle kept in boxes which looked 
well. When he saw box-feeding turn out better bullocks than 
those which were kept tied up, well-fed, and tended, he would turn 
box-feeder, but not till then, Butit could not be done; there was 
not the capital in the coun'ry to do it to any extent, He never 
saw any theory farmer pay 20s. in the pound yet. (Loud laughter.), 
—Col. ScoseLt thought Mr, Cleverdon was mistaken in one or 
two points. He (Col. Scobell) never had bullocks more com- 
fortable than in box-feeding ; and he never had a farmer come 
to look at them but highly approved them. He had been for 
| 45 years fattening cattle ; and he never knew cattle thrive so 
in his life. Last year, he (Col. Scobell) had as much aversion 
to the plan as Mr, Cleverdon had now, But he was determined 
to try it, and he ran up a cheap shed, made of the limbs of 
trees ; it cost about Sl, or 101, to box seven or eight bullocks. 
He agreed with Mr, Cleverdon that it would be impossible to 
| do away with the old farm buildings and build new ones; but 
| he assured Mr, Cleverdon that the old farm buildings might be 
\ altered with small expense—not like such as Mr, Cleverdon 
had mentioned, which would require an expense that no farmer 
could pay for. If Mr, Cleverdon were to try the box-feeding, 
| he would find most striking advantages from it, both as to 
manure and as to fattening. He never knew such a circum- 
stance as bullocks dirtying their manger; they were perfectly 
comfortable, and he never had cattle fatten in such a way as 
his had this last winter. He had as many as 150 bullocks at a 
time tied up in the old-fashioned mode of stall-feeding, and he 
had been all his life accustomed to that plan; but he never 
found bullccks so comfortable or fatten so well as those box-fed.. 
Abridged from the Royal Cornwall Gazette. 


Kebtew, 

Practical Horsemanship. By Harry Hieover, Author 
of “The Pocket and the Stud,” &c. Longmans :: 
London. 

Mr. Harry Hieover has again presented us with a 

volume full of information and instruction on his 

fayourite subject. It is marked by the same colloquial 
style, full of funny anecdote somewhat prosily told, 
which characterised the volumes preceding it. Its first 
sentence—“ All who have ever ridden will admit that 
their first step towards horsemanship consisted in 
getting astride something or other ”—at once introduces 
us to the humorous manner of the writer. And till 
the end of the work his descriptions and instructions, 

always accurate and trustworthy, are given after a 

similar, somewhat comical fashion. 


Calendar of Operations. 
JUNE, 

Dorset Farm, June 24.—Turnip sowing is now far advanced, 
and in many cases finished, and they have been got in in very 
good order, so far as cleaning of the land is concerned. We 
have had the weather so very dry that dragging and clearing 
off weeds has been avery light operation; but the fly has been 
very busy with us, and already some fields have been sown a 
second time, but those which have escaped their ravages are 
doing well. In some cases the fly has attacked the Mangold 
Wurzel, a circumstance which is far from common. Hay- 
making now goes on very favourably, and promises to be a very 
fair crop. The corn crops look very healthy, and Wheat is now 
beginning to show the ear, Pasture has been plentiful up to 
this time, but if the present dry weather continues much 
longer it will get scarce, as many of the fields are now getting 
somewhat burned. I have observed in a field, part of which 
we dunged and part not to Turnips that the fly showed itself 
more vigorous in the dunged part than in the rest, and both 
parts had the same allowance of artificial manure, viz., 2 cwt. 
of superphosphate per acre. This I think tends to prove that 
itis not always the best method to use the dung, or at least 
much of it for the Turnip crop, but rather apply it to the 
Wheat. G. S. 5 

Sussex Farm, June 24.—Our teams are still for the most 
part engaged ploughing, preparing, and sowing the remainder 
of the Turnip crop, carung hay, and skimming Hops, Men 
are engaged haymaking, hoeing Potatoes, Carrots, filling dung, 
planting Cabbages, &c. We shall commence to tbin our first— 
sown Turnips to-morrow; the fly has been very bad here this, 
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year, and a good wany havelost all their first sowing. Rain 


is now very much wanted for the Turnips, Carrots, &c,; but / 


still the dry warm weather is quite the thing for this busy time 
of haymaking. Seeds are for the most part cut; ours are a 
good crop, but the general complaint is, ‘Clover is thin.” 
Some have commenced to cut meadow hay, and hitherto the 
cut is good; the Hop looks well, and the biues are getting very 
forward; Potatoes also look much more healthy than they have 
done for two years past. J. B. 


Wotices to Correspondents, 

AmerroAN Cuurn: Mary asks if any one will bo kind enough 
to give his experience of the churn, Is the butter made so 
quickly as good as usual ? 

‘BoaRDED Fxoors ror Carrie: Jmprover. Enquiries have been 
made, 

Grass Sreps: A Subscriber. Where the Barley is laid you will 
probably lose the Grass. No cutting now would help, except 
the mowing of the crop entirely off. Where it is not laid, to 
cut the tops off would diminish its risk of falling ; but at this 
late seacon it would iojure the crop. On the whole, we fear 
you can do nothing now, and the seeds must take their 
chance. 

Limine : J S 1. We do not believe that the practice of laying 
the lime over the seed furrow before sowing Barley and seed 
brings it into injurious contact with the dung of the previous 
year ; for the common cultivation of Turnips tends to mix 
the manure pretty fairly with the soil. 

Oars: Lucas. We have no hesitation in expressing our belief 
that 20 quarters of Oats have never been raised per Imperial 
acre from any field in Scotland or out of it, We have known 
13 quarters, but that must be regarded as very nearly a 
maximum, 

OysTeR-suELLs: A Young Farmer. They will not rot very easily, 
but they will ultimarely dissolve in sulphuric acid—and the 
result will for the most part be gypsum—obtained very ex- 
pensively, however, 

Puprasants: R Bosworth. Insectivorous birds that are kept in 
confinement, and fed principally on grain, seem to experience 


an intense longing for animal food, which they must gratify. | 


Their system demands the introduction of certain elements, 
which they instinctively devour if offered to them in almost 
any shape. This has always appeared to me to be the true 
explanation of the frequent cases of confined pheasants eating 
their own eggs s0 ravenously. Asa probable and rational 
remedy, let ‘‘R. Bosworth” try the supplying his golden 
pheasants with plenty of worms, maggots, insects, chopped 
beef, hard boiled egg coarsely chopped, and crushed egg- 
shells, in succession, and report the failure or efficacy of the 
diet. A natural gratification may check or forestall the in- 
dulgence of an unnatural appetite. The desire of the im- 
prisoned pheasants for the animal fuod, which they would 
have in habitual abundance if at liberty, may be like the 
longing for salt and for bitters which is experienced by man, 
if debarred from them for any length of time D.—R Bosworth. 
Pheasants eat their eggs for the sake of the lime contained in 
the shell. Give them now and then a handful of pounded 
oyster-shells, and the evil will be stopped. Phil. 


Provipent Yapits: C W. The little tract on this subject, | 


entitied ‘* A Plain Address to the Labouring Classes, on the 
Advantages of Savings Banks and Friendly Societies,” is 
published by G. Lovejoy, Reading, where you will have no 
difficulty.in procuring copies for circulation, 

Srep Stems: JS H, It is best to pull up the prematurely 
shooting flower stems of Carrots and Mangold Wurzel. To 
cut them cff will only check the formation of flowers and seed : 
it will not save the root. 


ee ere ae ee 
selarkels. 
COVENT GARDEN, June 29. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Strawberries and Hot- 
thouse Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-applee. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines has 
greatly increased, and they are large and fine. Wal- 
nuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons 
sufficient for the demand. Young Carrots and Turnips may be 
had at from3d, to6d.a bunch. Frame Potatoes fetch from 2d, 
to 4d. perlb, Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, aud so are Mushrooms, French Beans, Asparagus, and 
Rbubarb are plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, 
Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 63 to 10s Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,4s to 8s per 100, 5s to 12s 
Portugal, p. !b., 9d to 1s | Almonds, per peck, 68 
Peaches, per doz., 6s to 18s sweet, per Ib., 2s to 38 
Necrarines, per doz,, 68to18s_ | Walnuts, p.100, 1s éd to 2s 
Strawberries, p.puun.,6 stols6d p. bush., 16s to 248 
Crevries, per 1b., 6d tols 6d Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
Melons, each, 4s to 68 20s to 22s 
Gooseberries, green, per half| — Brazil, p, bsh., 12s to 16s 

sieve, ls 6d to 2s 6d Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 ibs 
Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 28 

VEGET 

French Beans, per 100, 1s to 2s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 9d to4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 2d to4d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d tol1s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 22 6d to4s 
Greens, per doz., 1s tols 6d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to. 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 100s to 200s 

— per cwt,, 103 to 123 

— per bush., 4s to 6s 
frame, p. lb., 2d to 4d 
Turnips, per doz. buu., 33 to 63 
Red Beet, per doz., Is to 2s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s 
Leeks, per bunch, 3d to 4d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s 6d to 2s 
Carrots, per bun., 6d to 10d Watercress, p.12bunch.,6dto9d 
Spinach p, sieve, 1s 6d to 2s Horse Radish, p. bdi., 13 to 4s 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, June 28, 

Bate’s Hartley, 12s.; Buddle’s West Hartley, 13s.; Carr’s 
Hartley, 13s,; iden Main, 13s. 9d.; Tanfield Moor, 12s. ; 
West Hartley, 13s.; Wallsend Bewicke and Co., 13s.; Wallsend 
Braddyll’s Hetton, 15s. ; Wallsend Haswell, 16s, 6d.; Walls- 
end Hetton, 15s. 6d, ; Wallsend Killingworth, 12s. 9d, ; Walls- 
end Lambton, 15s.; Wallsend Stewart’s, 1ds..6d,; Wallsend 
Adelaide Tees, 14s. 6d.; Wallsend Tees, 15s. 3d,—Ships at 
murket, 135. 


ABLES, 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to7d 

-— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 8d to 1s 
Garlic, per 1b.,4d to 8d 
Artichokes, per doz., 3s to 5s 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to 1s 
Cos, per score, 6d tols 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to 1s 
Small Salads, p, punn,2d to 3d 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to ls 6d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., Is to 2a 

— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 94a 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 


POTATOES,—Sovuruwank, June 24, 

The Committee report that there have been several fresh 
cargoes arrived since our Jast report, in good condition ; but 
the weather is so hot that they are selling very slowly, at the 
following quotations :—York Regents, 60s. to 90s, per ton; 
Scotch cups, 60s, to 70s, ; Rhenish whites, 60s. to 70s.; Belgian 
do., 60s, to 65s. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIPLD, June 27, 
Prime Meadow Hay 68sto74s,; Clover ... «+ 
Inierior ditto.., 55 65 | New Clover .., 
Rowen ts 54 60 | Stwaw a. oe 
New Hay ai 55 65 
WuitTEcHAPetL, June 27, 
65s to 70s | New Clover ... 
50 58 | Inferior ditto... ... 
50 60 | Straw 
75 80 


65s to 80s 
55 65 
23 238 
J, Cooren, 


ave 


wee 


Fine Old Huy 
Inferior ditto 
New Hay 

Old Clover 


60s to 70. 
55 60 


eee — 


HOPS,—Fuipay, June 28, 

Mesars, PATTENDEN and SmitH report that the market con- 
tinues in the same state as for some time past. The bine is 
progressing favourably in most places ; there is still a slight 
sprinkling of fly. Duty estimated at 175, 0000. 


SMITHFIELD; Monpay, June 24, 

We have a large supply of Beasts, and a short attendance of 
buyers, consequently prices are lower, A considerable number 
remain unsold. It is only in afew instances that 38, 4d. is 
realised. There is an extraordinary supply of Sheep. Trade 
is very bad, especially for big fat sheep; all kinds are lower, 
and many remain unsold. There is rather more demand for 
choice Lambs, but middling ones sell low. Calves are plentiful ; 
they are with difficulty disposed of, at rather lower rates, 
From Holland and Germany there are 5)3 Beasts, 1780 Sheep, 
154 Calves, and 20 Pigs; from Spain, 400 Beasts ; from Scot- 
land, 200; from Norfolk and Suffulk, 2000; and 400 drom 
Cambridge, 

Per ast. of8lbsa.—s 0 d 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. . 8 2to38 
Best Short-horns 2 10 — 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds _— Calves ... 
DittoShorn ...3 6—8 8! Pigs ..- ss. os 8 
Beasts, 3532 ;. Sheep and Lambs, 36,900 ; Calves, 203; Pigs, 320. 

Farpay, June 28, 

The number of Beasts fresh up to this day’s market is not 
very large, but there being on hand a considerable proportion 
of last Monday’s supply, the trade for them is exceedingly dull, 
and higher prices cannot be realised. We have a good supply 
of Sheep and Lambs ; the demand for them has increased, and 
we are able to quote an advance in price, Calves are still 
plentiful, and sold at very low rates, From Germany and 
Holland there are 128 Beasts, 1490 Sheep, 237 Calves, and 20 
Pigs; from Scotland, 100 Beasts; and 119 Milch Cows from 
the home counties, 

Best Scots, Here. 

fords, &c. re 
Best Short-horne 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds es as 
Ditto Shorn oon BY Ge —S B10 |PPIgs sis ose Bel 
Beasts, 959 ; Sheep and Lambs. 15,320; Calves, 639 


MAKK LANE, 
Monpay, June 24.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
day’s market was even less than it bas been of late, and 
brought the full prices of this day se’nanight. The majority 
of arrivals from abroad continue to come very much out of 
condition, waich, with a continuance of very fine weather, and 
the fact of a large number of mills having ceased working, 
causes the demand to be exceedingly limited ; nevertheless, 
prices may be considered nominally unaltered.—Barley, Beaus, 
and Peas bring the extreme prices of last week.—Oats are 
scarce, and good conditioned qualities 6d. to 1s. per qr. dearer. 
—New York, 13th June, per telegraph: The market was firm 
for Wheat and Flour; and from Baltimore, shipments of the 
latter were being made to New Orleans. Indian Corn dull. 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. & 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White .|87—39 
_ — fine selected runs ...ditto 39—41 
Talavera 
Lincoln, & York .,, White 


Per st. of 8ibs—s da 
Best Long-wools. Wetows .. 
Ditto Shorn «3 0—3 
Ewes & 2d quality 
Ditto Shorn 
Lambs 


6 
4 
2 
8 


2 


Best Long-wools. ... 
Ditto Shorn To, 
Ewes & 2d quality 
Ditto Shorn 

Lambs .., 
Calves ... 


£6 vies 
2—3 
8—3 
4—5 
4—3 
2 8—3 

; Pigs, 237, 


— Norfolk, 36—39 
— Foreign 
Barley,grind. é& distil., 19s to 22s...Chev. 
— Foreign.....Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
— Scotch and Lincolnshir 
Trish 
— Foreign 
Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan . 
— Pigeon 
— Foreign .. 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent 
Maple 24s to 27s... 
MAIZO cocsssseseeeeseccnnseaneneees wid 
Flour, best marks, delivered 
uffolk 27—83| Norfolk 
— Foreign 20—23) Per sack 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port OF LONDON LAST WEEK, 
Oats. ; Beans, 
Qrs. Qrs. 
170 206 


22—25 
19—22 


Malting 
15—20| Malting 
15—18 
18—21 
14—18 
14—18 
19—21 
5l.—61, 
i | 24—26 


Feed .,,|15—19 
Feed .,.)12—16 
Feed ...|12—16 
Foreign |18—20 


... Potato 


Harrow |241—26 
Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


24—34 
s|23—26 
y | 22—24 
26—30 
33—37 


19—21 
24—28 
19—28 
25—30 


27—33 


28—52 


Peas 
Qrs. 
52 


520 4119 
67 


6602 13919 | 1195 576 


Barley. Flour, 
Qrs. 


40 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
1430 2210 sacks 

— bris. 
BEANS. | PzAs. 


12690 
RYE. 


3340 
BaasLey.; Oats, 
22s 5d 
22 10 


IMPERTAL W HEAT, 


AVERAGES, 


15s 54 
16 3 
15 11 
16 7 
16 11 
16 10 


21s 74 24s11d 
p 25 6 
76, 2 
26 8 


393 7a 
80 7 
40 2 
49 8 
39 11 
40 5 


Agereg. Aver. | 40 0 | 22 6/16 4 
Duties on Fo- | —-——|——-—— 

reign Grain 1.0 1 0|;1 0 
Fluctuations in the!last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 

Prices, |May 18.,May 25..JoNne 1,)JuNE 8, Jone 15.) JUNE 22. 


10 


39 8 gta sae wee 4 evs os 
B97, 7 mimes | yn im PS aac 

LIvERPOOL, TUESDAY, JUNE 25.—At this day’s market trade 
was dull for Wheat of all descriptions, and holders refrained 
from pressing business on lower terms ; we are therefore scarcely 
warranted in reducing our quotations below those of this day 
week, Larley was rather more saleable at late prices, and 
Male remained steady in value, Beans, upon a moderate de- 
mand, supported previous rates. Peas, moving sparingly, were 
the turn cheaper. Oats, although in moderate request, declined 
jd, per 45 lbs. Prices: Wheat, English, red, per 70 lbs., 5s..6d. 
to 5s. 10d.; white, 5s, 6d. to 6s. Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 
60 ibs., 28. 9d. to 3s. Malt, English, per qr, pale, 488. to 52s. 
Oats, English and Scotch, 2s, 8d, to 2s. 10d. Beans, English, 
per qr., 27s, to dls, Peas, do, do., 253. 6d, to 26s, 6d. 


on 


 }JuNE 29, 


ti YDRAULIC ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 
-*% on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet. Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and \all ;other kinds of Baths, Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water. Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, ; 
_ Direct to Joun Leaa, Cheltenham, 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 


je See - 


C HARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (ate 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Eaves and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolied and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing ences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi. 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices.—168 ins, high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s,; 30 ins,, 1s, 8d.; and 
36 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard, 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost ..£315 0 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide 5 0 0 
of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide oo oe, 710. 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C, D. Y. and Co, have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 


principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpeany. per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for mspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co, manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Seotland, England, and Ireland, 


Be agi a WIRE GAME © NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


ate 
Watatelorete® 


* 


; 
3, 
eteteteccess 
- 


Petete tele 


Japanned 
ised. Tron, 
7d. per yd. 5d,per yd. 
9 64 


12 
8 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 
2-inch strong 

i extra strong ,, 
light 

» strong Pome) 8 
li-inch ,, ~ extrastrong oven bt 43 11 % 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper balf is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galyanised sparrow-proof nettiog for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter~ 
berough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES .LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER~ 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. : ‘ 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or-dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conyeying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 

ses. 
ee TIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluide, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: i : 

Bine, 4 in,; $in,) Zin. 1sin. 


1 ply ...:{0s..5d.| 0s, 6d. |0s, 8d. 
aly slo 8 09, |1 0 |r 2.(b 5 JL 8, ]2) 0. [2.8 
Bply ...J011 ]1 O.jL 3 {Ll 6 110. |2° 2, ,|2) 9» j8a 8 
_N\B.’ Vuleanieed India-Rubber Garden 


” 
” 
” 


6 


” 
” 
” 


lin. 2in. } 2hin, | Zin. 


0s 10d. |1s. 0d. | 18, 2d, |1s, 4d, |1s, 6d. 


| 


Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or Jetters addressed to J, 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, 
London, will meet with immediate attention, 


L. Hancock, at the 
Goswell-road, 


_* Britain. 
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PALMS, &c., FROM PARA, ’ ’ 
R. J. C. S(LHVENSy will sell by Auction at his 
Great Room, 38, Kibg-street, Covent Garden, on THURS 
DAY next, 4th July, at 2 o'clock precisely, a small consign- 
ment, from Para, of Palms and other Plants and Seeds ; they 
(owill be sold in collections, about eight species in each evlleetion, 
May be viewed till the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


V JiRE FENCING, less than ‘'wo-inch mesh,made 

from Iron Wire, and painted,..to.exclude Hares and 
Rabbits, Cats, Dogs, Deer, Sheep, We. We, 5 Li inches high, 37, 
per yard ; 2 feet, 44d. 5 3 feet, 63d. 3 4 feet, 9d. 5; Ofvet, 1s. svor 
any Widih requited, at $d. persquare foot. ~ Well adapted for 
enclosing Fowls, Pheasants, &e.—Ropert Ricwanpson, 21, 
Tonbridge-place, New-road, hondon. 


Frshine Nbts, SHEEP NETS, -&e.—Double 


Walled Trammel Nets, 3s. per yard, 6 feet-deep, linch 


mesh, Drag Ne’s, various lengths, from 5 to 500 yards long 
each, Carp and Tench Nets, Casting Nets, Nets for Lake and 


Pond Fishing. Various kinds made to order, ‘Nets to cover in 

Pheasantries. Sheep Nets, nearly 4 feet high, 4}d. per yard, 

will last six years.—Kozent Ricnanpson, Net‘and Tent Maker, 
» 21, Tonbridge. place, New-road, London. 


NENTS FOR LAWNS, RICK CLOTHS, &e.— 

Tents made on the principle of a parasol; put up or taken 

down in five minutes ; requiring no sidelines ; 12 feet diameter, 

. @ feet high in the lowest part, 5/, each; 10 fect diameter, 4/, 

Tents 12 feet square, 5l. each; 6 fect high in the lowest part, 

© or made without a centre pole (a great advantage for con- 

© venience), 5/. 10s., larger or smaller in proportion. Rick Cloth 

for 30 tons of Hay, 30 feet by 30 fect in size, 5!., complete with 

® side lines.—Ropenr Ricwanpson, Net and Yent Maker, 21, 

“+ Tonbridge-place, New-road, Londou.—N.B. A ‘quantity of 
» second-hand Garden Mats, 6 fest by 4 feet, at 32s, per 100, 


; ARDEN NE?TS.—New Twine Net, l-inch mesb, 
ijd. per yard; j-inch mesh, 24d. per yard ; Worsted, 
1-inch mesh, 24d. per yard; may be hadin any width required, 
Old Fishing Nets tanned and mended up at the rate of jd. per 
‘yard; strong Net, to exclude wasps and flies, 6d. per square 
“yard ; Net for shading greenhouses, excluding wasps and flies, 
~ giving sufiicient light at all times, and requiring no rollers, 6d. 
» per squareyard; Bunting, Sereens, &c.—Rosertr RicuaRDson, 
Net aud Tent Maker, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London, 


RAY AND MITCHELL’S GENERA OF BIRDS. 
—Subscribersaroinformed that the Drawings have becn 
“epubbed off the stones, and they are requested to complete their 
© Sets without delay. Only a few copies remain, price 26), 5s, in 
Parts ; and 311, l0sehalf bound morocco, gilt tops. 
: London: Lonewan, Brown, Giaeey, and LoNGMANS, 


rm\O GENTLEMEN RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
—A family, Yesident»in one of the leading agricultural 
“districts of Scotland, onan estate of which 5 acres are occupied 
© as garden and ornamental ground, and the remainder, upwards 
of 30 acres, in tillage, are de-irous of meeting with a gentlem n 
hay ng a taste for gardening and agriculture, who would board 
-with them, and take the superintenceace of the garden and 
fand. The house and grounds are delizhtfully situated in a 
warm and fertile district, and the ground is in excellent order. 
References will be given and required, and further particulars 
may be had on application by letter to A. B. C. care of James 
Dodds, Esq., Solicitor, 17, Fiudyer-street, Westminster, 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. | 
On Friday, July, will be'published, a New Bdirion, in 8yo, 
vice 3ls, 6d, cloth, 

. ORTUS BRITANNICUS: a Catalogue of all the 
Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into 

By J. C. Loupon, F.L.8S.; &c. A New Edition (1850), 
- avith a Supplement, including all the Plants down to Marcb, 
1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited 


* © dy Mrs. Lovpon and W. If. Baxter, Esq. 


$ 
- 


%,* The New Supplement may be bad’separately, price 14s. 
A New Edition of LOUDON’S ENCYOLOPADIA OF GAR. 
DENING, corrected to 1850 by Mis. Lounoy, is also in course 
of publication in 10 Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS., 


Le LADIES’ COMPANION, for June 29, being 
the Pirst Number of Volume II., contains :—The Story 
of a Bouquet. By Pavut Bery.—A *‘Charming” Day at the 
. Zoological Gardens.—Man and ‘the Rose. By FREDERICK 
Bremen. Tramstated by Many Nowitr.—Chancel-Carpet of 
St. Srephen’s, Westminster.—New Institutions for the benefit 
of Women,—New Music.—Reviews: Puems. By Juzta Day.— 
» Gbapters on Dress: Chapter I.—OQourt Dresses, beautifully 
© Tiiustrated.—Household Hints and Receipts... By Miss AcToN,. 
~ —The Vrama.—Amusements.—Parlour- Window Taik, we. &e. 
Published Weekly, price 3d., ‘stamped, 4d,,and ia Monthly 
: Parts. Parts I, to 'VIy aie now ready. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all) Booksellers and Newsmen. 


this day 1s publisher, 


F [Pee JOURNAL OF. AGRICULTURE anp THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRI- 

© CULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 

No. XXIX. of the New Series. 

: Published Quarterly, 

Wittiam Birackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. ~ 

WN ORE CURES ‘of CONSUMPTION by Dr. 

. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC’ WAtERS.—“ Gentlemen: I 

can speak of your wafers myself with’ the greatest confidence, 

having recommended them in many eases of pulmonary con- 

sumption, and they have always affurded relief when every- 

thiny else had failed, and. the patients, having been surfeited 

with medicine, are delighted to meet with so efficient aremedy, 

having such an agreeable-taste, &c. (Signed) Jonn Mawson, 

Surgeon, 13, Mostey-street, Newcasile.upon-Tyne.” They bave 

a most pleasant taste. Price ls, lhd., 2s. 94, and 11s, per box. 

. s&gents: Da Strvaand Co., 1, Bride-lane, Pleet-strect, London. 

Sold by ali medicine vendors, of whom also may be had Dr. 

LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the only remedy recom- 

mended to be taken, by ladies. They have a pleasant taste. 

Beware of counterfeits in the form of pills, 

ATEN?’ GULLA PERCHA UNION -JOiN?S 

AND HOSE FOR FIRE ENGINES, LIQUID MANURE, 

“AND GARDEN PURPOSES.—The' Hose is' manufactured of 

‘Canvas, lined and coated with Gutta Percha, and is very 

“durable as well’as elastic. ‘The prices are as follows :— 

lL inch, 7d. ; 13 inch, 8d.; 1} inch, 9d. ; 2 inches, 10d. Also 

‘cheap Canvas Hose, at 3d. per foot, 1 inch ; other sizes’ im pro- 

portion, Gutta Percha Hose of all kinds ‘supplied atvery4ow 
prices by Buncsss and Key, 97, Newgate-street, London. 


KIN DISEASES, CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, 
RINGWORM, AND: SCORBUTIC: HUMOUKS CURED 
BY HOLLOWAW’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The virulence 
of these complaints is very much-inereased ‘by the impurity of 
the blood, therefore to cleanse’the same is the firststep towards 
checking the baneful effects ofithese maladies on the constitu- 
tion, and there is né medicine so efficient for this purpose jas 
Hoitoway's, with which: should. be applied his inva!wabie 
‘Oiniment, as,’ when combisied; there iso disease of the skin 
that can resist their curative powers, Forthe cure of old wounds, 
bad legs, glandular swellings, and ulcerous sores, these medi- 
eines are unequailed.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Profesgor 
Hoitoway’s Establishurent; 2447 Strand, London, 


Price 3s. 


Popular orks 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON, ann MABERLY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, anv. 27, IVY LANE, 
PATSERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


DARLEY's 
SCrENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS,.ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools; to persons whose education has been 
neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early 
life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics these little 
works will be particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form, 


rr 
A New Epirion (being the fifth) isnow ready, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Buclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great prin- 


ciples, 
Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


II. 
New EpDIrTIon (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d., cloth. 


Til. 
TairD EpIrion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A’ Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 

*« For Students. who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read 
with more advantage than ‘Darley’s Popular Geometry and 
Algebra.’”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘‘ Mechanics.” 


LV. 
Srconp EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical. 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry, 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DARLEY,’ A.B. 
With EncRavines,—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered, 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinitecredit on the taste and 
talents ofits projector and editor, Mr, Darley.”—Sun, 


NEW EDITION OF 

PROF, LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vyo, with Six Copper-plates and 

numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 

NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 

By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D, F.R.S. Professor ot Botany 
in University College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections and numerous Additions. 

EX?TRacT FROM PREFACE, 

Ta.this new and enlarged Edition, the Author has followed 
very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, than whom no man is entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and, arrangement, or the great ex- 
perience which a-long-and most successful eareer of public in- 
struction has necessarily given him, 

The Author bas. begun wita what is called OxGANnogRAPpHy 
(Book J.); or an explanition of the exact structut of plants ; 
a branch of the subject comprehending what relates either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
in a state of combination. It is exceedingly desirable that these 
topics should be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science, In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 
arrangements depend upon characters arising out of their con- 
sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have nological pre- 
cision until the principles of Organography are exactly settled. 
A difference of opinion exists among the most distinguished 
botanists, upon some points connected with this subject, so 
that it has been found expedient to enter occasionally into 
much detail, for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 
accuracy of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 
to rely. 

To this succeeds VEGETABLE Puystotocy (Book II.) ; or the 
history of the vital phenomena that have been observed both 
in plants in general, and in particular species, and also in each 
of their organs taken seyarately, Itis that part of the science 
which has the most direct bearing upon practical objects. Its 
laws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organography. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, and the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
strated ; so that it has been found essential that the grounds of 
the more popularly received opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length. 

Next follows GLossonocy (Book ILI.) ; or, as it was formerly 
called, ‘TERMINOLOGY ; restricted to the definition of the ad- 
jective terms, which are either used exclusively in ‘Botany, or 
which are employed in that science in some partiewlar and 
unusual sense. The key to this book, as also to the substantive 
terms explained in Organography, will be found in a copious 
Index at the end of the volume, 

It has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the statein which 
it is found at the present day, In doing so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
reJates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work. 

London : Lonewan, Brown, GREEN, and Loneorans. 


Wo VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or the Structure, 
Classification, and Uses of Plants; illustrated upon the 
Natural System, Second Edition. 600 Iilustrations. Price 
30s. in cloth. 
*,.* To suit the:convenience of Students and others, the above 
Work is issued also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
London: BrapBery and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 93 Wood Engrayings, 
Price 6s, 6d., 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W.C. Tayior, LL.D. 

From the British Magazine.—“‘ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Hera!ld—“ A valuable and indispens- 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student.” 

From the Rey. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures.—‘‘ Nearly 300 texts of Scrip- 
ture are more or less explained in this. elegantly-executed 
volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting.” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Joun Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period. By Em1Le DE BonnEcnosE, The two volumes of 
the French edition comprised in the one of the translation. 
This work is the history approved of by the Minister of Public 
Education in France, where it has already passed through five 
editions. London: D. Boaug, 86, Fleet-street. 


Lately published, 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and Mechanics, 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools ; to persons whose education has been neg- 
lected, or whose attention has not been directed in early life to 
such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works 
will be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar, and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas, as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tious are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; 
and the Slements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form. 


{AMILIAR ASTRONOMY.—By Grorcz Dartey, 
A.B., 12mo, with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan than 
the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste 
and talents ofits editor; Mr. Darley.”—Sun. 


SYSTEM OF POPULAK GKOMETRY ; con- 

tainimg in a few lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid 
as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every 
Art and Science inits leadmg Truths and general Principles. 
ByGeorce Dartey; A.B, 5th Edition, 4s. 6d, cloth, 


C OMPANION to tue POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 

in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of Life, with numerous Cuts. By Groner Daruey, A.B, 
Second Hdition, * 4s, 6d. cloth. 


A. SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA,» with a 
Section on Propositions and Progressions. By GrorcE 
Dartry, A.B. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


- SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 
both Plane. and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on 
Logarithms, and the application of Algebra to Geometry. By 
GEORGE DaRteEy, Aw B. Second Edition. 33. '6d., cloth. 
Taybor, WauLTon, and MabERLy, Booksellers and Publishers 
to University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27,-Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, London. 
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THE GARDENERS’ [Jone 99. ai 


GR ACS 


Respectfully solicit tke attention of the Nobility and 


CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
ORMSONS* AND | Shah 0 W-NS 


DANVERS STREET, CHELSEA; 


Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


They have much , 
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Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


Vine 


ry, Stove Greenhouse, 
30 by 16 feet. 


’ 
45 by 20 ft. 45 by 20 ft. 
(ExEectEep ros Joun Suaw Leiau, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 
Joun Snaw Letaun, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Peach House, Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 80 by 16 ft. 
sure in ¢ i d I may also state that my honoured employer, e | 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both” 
I sHall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 


ra | 


(Signed,) 


‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


TO THE LADIES 


THAT TAKE AN 


INTEREST IN THEIR FLOWER GARDENS, 
AND WHO DOES NOT? 


FERGUSON, with much pleasure states he can supply them with well-rooted plants, from cold 

* frames, of first-rate Verbenas, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Anagallis, Cupheas, Ageratums, 
Pentstemons, &c., for bedding out, at 1s. 6d. per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken; 1s, dd, if 20 to 50; above 50, 1d. each; 
and.if 100, five dozen will be added : carriage free to London, Birmingham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, 


and all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 


Lists marked for selection at the above prices, sent free on 


application : but those not already in possession of a collection, D, F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity they 
want, and leave the selection to him ; and to those who have no convenience for wintering plants, they will find it advantageous 
to give their annual orders in July or August for the following Spring, as they, on taking five dozen and upwards, will haye the 
choice, not only of those marked in the list, but any other bedding-out plant, if possible to procure, at equally low prices. 
Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, reach D. F. one day sooner : where all post-office orders are requested 


to be made payable. 
OTTAM & HALLEN, Enaineers, Iron Founpers, 


&c., No, 2, WINSLEY-STREET, OXFORD-STREZT, LONDON, 


Corram and HALLEN having had experience in the erection of 
HOTHOUSES and CONSERVATORIES (made of Iron or of 
Iron and Wood combined), and from many improvements they 
have made during that time, can with confidence undertake to 
erect such buildings with economy and dispatch. 


HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating the above and 
other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
8000), fixed at greatly reduced prices, 


INS 


es a a 


CoTTam and HAtten have on show, at their repository, No. 2) 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, &c., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
viz, : 

Garden Rollers, 
Garden Engines, 
Garden Syringes, 
Watering Pots, 


Hand-glass Frames, 
Flower Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower Stands, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 
Mowing Machires, Garden Chairs, 
Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, &c. &c. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds, 
STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 
Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre, 


Just published, in post Svo, price 9s, cloth, 
HE COURSE OF CREATION : or, the Sequence 
of Geological Phenomena as illustrative of the Divine 
Attributes and their bearings on the Sacred Record, By Joun 
ANDERSON, D.D., Minister of Newburgh, Fife, N.B. 
. London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Ruack. 


..» ys Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 

NOOLE Y’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
/ DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid : being a 

KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘Elements,’ for the use 

of Teachers and private Students, Upwards of 120 Propositions 

deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 

by new Diagrams. 

WaitTAker and Co., London. 


’ He MACCARONI FARM.—To ‘be Let, from Mi- 
- chaelmas 1850, the above excellent Sheep Farm, the pro- 
perty of Lord De Mauley. Comprising a capacious Farm-house 
and premises in good repair, and in a central position ; toge- 

* ther with 502A, In. 11p. of Arable, and 29a. 2n, 37P. of Meadow 
Land, in the parish of Eastleach, within a ring-fence: also 
17a. 2R, 13. of Meadow Land, bordering the river Thames, by 
the town of Leachlade. A good road passes through the centre 
of the farm, which is distant from Leacblade 3, from Fairford 
4, and from Cirencester 9 miles; the latter being a principal 
market yown in the county of Gloucester.—For particulars as to 
rent, &c., apply to Mr, W. B. Jounson, of Pawlett, near Bridge- 
water, Somerset, and to view the Farm, to Mr, ©, CosEns, of 
Hathcrop, near Fairford, 


THE PRACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN. 
HORTICULTURIST ; in one volume,..988 pages, closely 
printed, with upwards of 300 illustrated Woodcuts, containing 
the present improved scientific mode of managing the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower Gardens, the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Con- 
servatory, &c. By Cuaries M‘Inrosu, C.M.C.H.S., of Dal- 
keith Palace. In cloth, lettered, price 2ls,; and also with 
Specimens of choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. 
*« The labour and experience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticulture.”—Vide Author’s Preface. : 
With an Appenpix, describing a new and economical method 


of producing uniform Bottom-heat from Hot Water in Tanks, 


upon the most simple plan, with explanatory Diagrams, and 
Reference to Buildings now in successful operation ; by which 
means, the ‘ King of all Fruits,” the Pine, and other tropical 
fruits and flowers, may be cultivated at less than half the ex- 
pense of the old system. ? 

London: THomas Ketty, Paternoster-row; SimpkKIN, Mar- 
SHALL and Co.-; and sold by all booksellers. 


Just published, price ls. €¢., 

ATERER’S SYSTEM OF GROWING THE 
RHODODENDRON, AZALEA, KALMIA, and other 
Flowering American Plants ; with Observations on Laying-out, 
Planting, and Improving Estates, including a few Remarks on 

Improving the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer, 

By W. B. M‘Puerson, Landscape Gardener, 

London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


In one vol. royal 8vo, illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts, 
price 9s., in cloth boards. 
HE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LAW OF STORMS, and of the Variable Winds, 
with the Practical Application of the Subjectto Navigation. By 
Lieut.-Col. Reip, C.B., F.R.S. Joun WeatxE, 59, High Holborn. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d,, No. V. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dz. LinDLEY and JosErH PAXxToN, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: BrapBuRy and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 

MR. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
Just published, in one thick Volume, 8vo, of 1440 pages, com- 
prising nearly 50,000 Names of Places, price 36s. cloth. 

NEW DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, De- 
seriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. By Autex. KEITH 
Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at Edin- 
burgh in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
London :' Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
Ce or THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 


LAST, JUNE -22, OF 
THE ATHENAUM, 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Twenty-four Large Quarto Pages. 
Reviews or, with ExTRaActs FROM— 
History of Banking, By W. J. , A Summer Ramble. 
Lawson Weld 

History of Pottery and Porce- | Ellie Forestere: a Novel 

- lain, By J. Marryat English-French and French- 

Memoirs of R. P. Ward. By English Dictionary, By J. 

the Hon. E. Phipps Cc, Tarver 

Ada Greville: a Novel 

Original Papers.— The Universal Catalogue — Poetry : 
“Friends.” By Miss Frances Brown, 

Our Weekly Gossip. —The Laureateship — Industrial 
Exhibition—Publication of State Papers—Curious Literary 
Case—Mechanics’ Institution—Education of the Welsh— 
Censorship of the Press in Prussia—Monument to Words- 
worth—Applicability of Gutta Percha, 

Societies.— Antiquaries—Botanical. 

Fine Arts.—Exhibition of Paintings at the British Institu- 
tion—The Building for the Industrial Exhibition. 

Fine Art Gossip.—Fundamental Laws of the Royal Aca- 
demy—Prize Medals of Industrial Exhibition—Sale of Mr, 
Metcalfe’s Pictures—Powers’ ‘ Eve.’ 

Music and the Drama.— Concerts of the Week — Phil- 
harmonic Concerts—Royal Italian Opera (‘Le Prophéte’) 
—Haymarket Theatre (‘La Tempesta,’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.— The New Com- 
poser—Sebastian Bach— New Opera Singers—Music at 
Naples—Theatrical Performances in France. 

MWiscellanea.—Literature of the Seven Dials—The Assy- 
riau Researches—The Greenwich Planet-Watcher—Better 
Late than Never—Canal Locks Superseded—Rapid Advance 
of New South Wales, 

Order Fhe Atheneum Of any Bookseller, 


By C. R. 


_ 50,000 CAME| LIAS WITH FLOWER BUDS, 
OSEPH BAUMANN, Norseryman, Ghent,” 


: gium, begs to offer the following CAMELLIAS: © 
100 Camellias in 100 varieties, 1 foot high ae £7 


10 50 . . ° ave Amel 3 
100 from 1 to 2 feet nigh ... 10 
100 do. do. ye! 
100 from 2 to 3 feet hizh ... 12 
do, do, 
from 8 to 4 feet high ... 


100 
100 
10 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 a 50» 0. 0, on 15 
J. B.’s Camell'as are of the best cultivation. A liberal di 
count to the Trade ; see J. B.’s Catalogue. 
Geel FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, and 
2, Royal Exchange-buildisgs, London,—Eatablished 1806, 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding Policies in tie — 
Office, the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that the 
same should be paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts — 
are lying at the offices in London, and in the hands of the 
several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous 
to the insured, and have secured to it a large share of public 
approbation. All claims are settled with promptitude and 
liberality. Full particulars will be immediately furnished to 
parties applying personally, or by post, to either of the aboyer 
offices, or to any of the Agente who are appointed in all the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

Joun A. BEAumMont, Managing Director. 
KGUS LIFE ASSUKANCH CUMPANY,. 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank; and 14, Pall Mall, 
The Right Hon, the Lorp Mayor, Chairman, 
WituiAM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. : 
Richard E, Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq., Ald.. M.P 
William Baubury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B, Shuttleworth, Esq, 

Physician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. P 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick/s-place, Old Jewry. 
Coneulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College.. 

Standing Counsel—Sir John Romilly, M.P., Solicitor-General, 
Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty-street. 2 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security of an Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income approaching 70,000/. a year, arising 
from the issue of 6500 policies. 

BONUS, OR PROFIT BRANCH. : 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually en 
titled to 80 per cent, of the profits on this branch (after pay- 
ment of five yearly premiums) ; and the profit assigned to each» 
Policy may be either added to the sum assured or applied in 
reduction of the annual premium. fi 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW-PREMIUM BRANCH. 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office,—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a ~ 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium, - 
Premiums to Assure £100. 


4 


Whole Term. 
With Profits. 


£1 15 10 
25 5 
3807 

119 10 468 

60 , Sidi ot 317 0 612 9 
One-half the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 

for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for — 

life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off 
at any time without notice, 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, 
at a quarter before 2 o’clock. . E. Bates, Resident Director. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, © 
estabiished in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and@ 
Survivorships. ‘ 
Offices, 70, Lombard-street, City ; and 57, Charing-cross, 
Westminster, 
DIREcTORS, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Hollaud, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspraft, Esq. 
Richard Fuiler, Esq. ‘C.HampdenT urner, Esq. 
J.A.Gordon, Esq., M.D.,F,.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. John Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, Esq., D.C.L. 

SECURITY.—In the policies granted by this company there 
is no clause limiting the liability of the shareholders to the 
amount of their respective shares, The assured have the gua- 
rantee of a subscribed and-accumulated capital of upwards of 
one million sterling; in addition to which, the private fortune 
of every individual shareholder in the company is responsible 
for its engagements, 

BONUS At the division of profits declared up to 2d Jaly, 
1847, the bonus added to’policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on ‘‘the return system,” averaged 33 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are 
divided amongst the policy-holders. —" 

LOW RATES.—The assured on the non-participating scale 
are charged the lowest possible rate of premium, 

Roserr Tuckes, Secretary. 
ee eS ee eee 

i bi BADBUBY, of No. 13, Upper Woburu-piace, in the 
Prparish of Lies, pee etn Bure Evans, of No.7, Church= — 

row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at thelz 

Hiice in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 

London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 

parish of St. Pauls, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 

tisemevts aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THR EDITOR, 

SaTuBDAY, JUNE 29, 1890, ; 


Without Profte. | 
£1 1110. 


Seven Years. 


£019 1 
1 2,7 
169 


One Year. 


£017 8 
I ies 
150 
ps aL 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
W.Cotton, Esq., D.C.L,, F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 
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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
His Grace tHe Douxe or Devonsuine, President of the 
Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the Grounds of 
Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the visitors to 
the Society’s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on SATuRDAY, 
the 13th Jury. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of 
the Society only, at this office, price 5s.; or at the Garden, in 
the afternoon of the 13th July, at 7s. 6d. each, but then also 
only to orders signed by Fellows of the Society. But respect- 
able strangers, or residents in the country, who will forward 
their addresses in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent- 
street, on or before Thursday, the llth of July, may obtain 
from that office an authority to procure Tickets on this occa- 
sion. No official orders for Tickets will be issued after that day. 
N.B.—No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day 
of Exhibition. 


OYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Quren. The Fourth EXHIBITION for the season 
will be held at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, on TUESDAY, the 23d July (open to all Exhibi- 
tors), when Prizes will be awarded for the following Produc- 
tions, viz., Miscellaneous, Orchids, and Specimen Plants, Cape 
Heaths, Fuchsias, Carnations, Picotees, Verbenas, Roses, Cut 
Flowers, Fruit, and Honey. In addition to the above, the fol- 
Towing extra prizes are offered: By J. Coppock, Esq., 5l., for a 


collection of Miscellaneous Plants ; by C. Lichner, Esq.,1l., for 


Verbenas; by Messrs. J, and J. Fairbairn, 22, for Cape 
Heaths; by W. T. liiff, Esq., for cut Indigenous Plants; by 
Mr. E. Denyer, of Brixton, 1U. 10s,, for Roses ; by Mr. C. Turner, 
37., and by Mr, N. Norman, lJ. 10s,, for Carnations and Picotees 
for class showing. List of Prizes and the Rules for Exhibition 
may be obtained from Joun T. NEVILLE, Secretary. 

Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


RAND HORTICULTURAL AND FLORAL 
EXHIBITION. Open to all England. 

The FIRST EXHIBITION of the LEEDS HORTICUL- 
TURAL and FLORAL SOCIETY will take place in the 
INFIRMARY GARDENS, on the 10th and 11th of July. 

Upwards of 100 Guineas will be awarded in Prizes. Cottagers’ 
Prizes, 151. Schedules may be had on application to 
J, Bucxton and L, Hicks, Secretaries, Brizgate, Leeds. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
OBERT WHIBLEY offers selections from his 


select and extensive collection, including all the new ones 
of last year, at 6s:, 9s,, and 12s. per dozen, fine plants. 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


HE BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY.—The 


above Strawberry has been severely tested, and has re- 
ceived Two Prizes, one from the Horticultural Society, the 
other from the Royal Botanic, It is decidedly the best early 
Strawberry; an enormous bearer, many plants this year 
haying 200 fruit upon them. The fruit is of a medium size, 
and when fully ripe it is a dark mulberry colour, with a rich 
flavour. The fruit was admired at Buckingham Palace, and 
plants commanded for all the Royal Gardens, Plants will be 
ready to send out about the Ist of September. Price, per 100, 
10s., or 300 for 21s. 

Also will be published, at the same time, a new book, con- 
taining an Essay on the Potato sent to the Belgian Govern- 
ment, with entirely new plans of growing Acparagus, Seakale, 
and Rhubarb for the million; the Strawberry, Cucumber, 
Melon, Chicory (as a salad), the Lisianthus Russellianus, &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 33, 

Post-office orders on Camberwell, directed to James Cur- 
HILL, Horticulturist, Camberwell, London. 


6 ad FUCHSIAS, VERBENAS, anp PETUNIAS 
of Spring 1850, at very reduced prices, viz, : 

FUCHSIAS.—Inaccessible, Kossuth, Beauty of Stortford, 
Mrs, W. Taylor, Sir J. Falstaff, Distinctus, Yorkshire Eclipse, 
Beauty of Richmond, Story’s Striata, Unique, Duplex, Mul- 
tiplex, South Devon, Mirabilis, and Ignea, The above Fuchsias 
at 24s, per doz., or any one variety at 3s. 6d, each, post free, 

VERBENAS.—Mrs, Mills, Desdemona, Masterpiece, Monitor, 
Calliope, Lura, Letitia, St. Catherine, Adonis, Gem, Rosea 
Alba, Rosy Morn, Village Maid, Beauty of Eye, Delicata, Mag- 
nificent, Margaret Catchpole, Sunset, Wonderful, and Mag- 
nificent (Woodcock’s), French varieties : Adela, Amis, Bajeans, 
General Brea, Gloire de Paris, M, Lequay, Niobe, Pauline, 
Phaeton, and Perrier, 

PETUNIAS.—Queen, Herseeana, Picta, Letitia, Youngii, 
North London, Exquisite, Queen of England, King of Crim- 
sons, Attraction, Gem of the North, and Rose Superb. 

_The above Verbenas may be had at 12s. per dozen, or 
six for 7s, 6d, 

MIMULUS,—Criterion and Elegans, 1s. 6d, each. 

All orders will be supplied in strict rotation. Apply to HENRY 
Warton, Edgend Marsden, near Burnley, Lancashire. 

All orders to be prepaid, and made payable at Burnley, 


| yee DEN YER, Nurseryman, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton, within three miles of London, informs his 
kind patrons in general that his unrivalled Collection of ROSES, 
reaching to nearly 1000 varieties, are now in bloom and free to 
the inspection of all visitors, Sundays excepted. Orders taken 
at this time and executed in November next. Price of Standard 
Roses, 15s. to 20s. per dozen. Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 

E. D. informs his friends that he has no Seed Shop in London, 


ESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
trom the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs. S, and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, July 6. 
ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Grand ‘Trial 
Exhibitions for Northern versus Southern raised varieties, 
Fifty Prizes—70/, value.—Schedules for the above Exhibitions 
may be had upon application to Mr. John Keynes, Salisbury ; 
Mr, John Holland, Middleton; Mr. W. Bragg, Star Nursery, 
Slough; Messrs. T. Scholefield and Son, Knowsthorpe, near 
Leeds; Mr. J. F. Wood, Midland Florist, Nottingham ; Mr. C. 
Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough; Mr, T. Dobson, Worton 
Cottage, Isleworth; Mr. E. S. Dodwell, Derby; the Office of 
this Paper; and Mr, J, Edwards, Treasurer, Wace Cottage, 
Holloway.—The Southern Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Nursery, Slough, on Thursday, July 25; the Northern in the 
County Hall, Derby, on Wednesday, August 7. 
Subscriptions received by any of the above-named parties,— 
Each Exhibition is open to all England, 


ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—By an error of 

the Printer (and not discovered until the Schedules had 
been freely distributed), the line for the division of Norta 
from Sours is given Lyme Reais (which is in Dorsetshire), 
instead of Lynn ReEcts, Norfolk. 

Intending Exhibitors, Raisers, and the general Carnation- 
loving Public will please to bear in mind, that Condition 1 (see 
Schedule), should read, ‘‘ That aline commencing at Pembroke 
and ending at Lynn Regis, Norfolls, be the line separating North 
from South.” Jonn EpWARDs, 


PP ORTICULTORAL FETE, CHISWICK, July 13. 

—Persons visiting those noted Gardens will find Good 

Accommodation at GrorGE BATTERSBY’s, ‘‘ PRINCE OF WALES,” 

Turnham Green. An Ordinary on Féte days, at 2 o’clock, at 

1s. 6d, each. N,.B.—Wines and Spirits of the first quality. 
Turnobam Green, July 6. 


G CLARKE begs respectfully to inform ROSE 
* Admirers that his” fine Collection is in BLOOM, com- 
prising all the new varieties, Orders taken now and executed 
in November, Price of Standards, 15s, per doz., and upwards. 
Fine specimens of Ericas at moderate prices. 
G. CLARKE, Streatham-place Nursery, Clapham New-park, 
Brixton-hill, Surrey. 
TO CINERARIA GROWERS AND OTHERS, 
H ARDY anv SON, Srep-crowers, Maldon, Essex, 
is supplying new CINERARIA SEED for present sowing 
from a large collection of first-rate flowers, in packets, 1s. each, 
N.B. Choice Sweet William, from 70 distinct varieties approved 
ot by Dr. Lindley. Also Superior Giant Stock, each 6d. per 
packet. A plant or packet of seeds of the Heraclium Gigan- 
teum can still be supplied for 1s.—All free by post. 


RUE DRUMHEADS FOR CATTLE, by THOS. 

WELLAND, at the Surrey Gardens, Wheeler-street, Go- 
dalming, Surrey. Packed to Godalming Station, 3s.6d. per 
1000, A great variety of choice garden plants. 


GREENHOUSES. 

ENRY FREEMAN, Horuovuse Burtper and Hor 

WaTeR APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle ‘Lackney, 
London, begs to solicit the attention of the gentry to his low 
prices for cash. Good substantial-built Greenhouses, fixed com- 
plete, 42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 901 ; 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 
50U. ; 124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 301. A large assortment of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cucumber boxes, 
Iron hand-lights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c, , Estimates in 
the above line, either in wood or iron, 


OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES made and 


fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction, One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parts of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAMES WATTS’, 
Hothouse Builder, Ciaremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England, 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 

and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
MageEstTy and Prince ALBERT, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, aud ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr, MAcnus, Pimiico SLATE Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 


place, London. 
*,* Rooting and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices, 


[Rig oe NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape, or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not interfere with the biiuds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents,— 
James Puituirs and Co,, 116, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


js PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street: 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de-. 
scription of GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 


8by 6 andunder l10by 8... a «. at 43d. per foot, 
10 by 8 3 14 by 10... - at 5d. xs 
14 by 10 3 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20inches long at5jd. ,, 
1} foot ” 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d, ay 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 4¢...10s. 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s. 6d. 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s, 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at the above prices, but only as far as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s, to Gs. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 103s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &e, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

*‘ As fcr the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
deners, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON,” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c. 
ETLBEY ann CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRIOKS for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 


Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet. 
Under 6 by 4 at Id. is £012 6 
From 6 ,, = (OF ys) apes emery 
7 55 5 ” 8 ,, 6 ” 2hd. ” 018 9 
8 , 6 45, 10, 8 4, 23d. 5, 1 010 
10 8 Wyo gg | - Bad. 5, (Pe 


29 ” , = 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 33d. per square foot, according to size, 
Qloz. ,, 33d. dd, a by a 
26 02, ” 3hd. 72d. ” ” > 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS, —The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required. 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
eepeewon to JAmMEs HeTLEy and Co., 35, Soho-square, 

ondon. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


WILK PANS 
PASTRY PAHS 


=> 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISEES 


=———S “aly 
AGATING&BEE CUSUMBER CLASSE 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


® the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 23d. perfoot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch. Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


NTHONY'S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 

At the Avondale Farming Society’s Cattle Show, June 13, 
two sizes of the Churn were tested in the open air—a 6 1b. one 
making butter in 8 minutes, and a 24!b. one in 12 minnites, 
Any female can turn the 241b. Churn, without extra exertion, 
as was the case on this occasion, The Butter was got up in 
half-pound prints, and sent in to the Dinner, It was equai in 
quality and hardness to the Prize Butter, and much approved 
of, The President of the Society took the agency of the Avon 
dale district, Key and MitcuHext, 97, Newgate-street, Londoa 


PRer, 


GARDENERS’ 


GLASS WATER PIPES, 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
gurers, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyanee of water, é&c., in 
lengths ‘of from 8 to 7 feet, and from 4-inch to 4-inch bores; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 
ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOPHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, de. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the’same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200:feét cases of large Sheet Glass, from 2$d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d, per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices, 

@LASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Cogan 
and Co.. 48, Leicester-square, London. 
see KKS, SUN-BLINDS, KICK-CLOTHS, &e. 

—Manufactory, Old Kent-road, facing the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Railway Terminus, and 17, Smithfield-bars, London, 
«* The guests are arriving ; my villa has got 
Quite a park-like appearance—a beautiful spot ; 
The band on the Jawn, in the spacious marquee, 
This tent for our dinner, and that for our tea.” 

Marquees and temporary rooms superbly fitted up for fetes, 
d&c., on most moderate terms, by THOMAS EDGINGTON and 
Co.—Tents of every description, Rick-cloths, with poles, dc. 
Tanned Netting, for the protection of fruit-trees from frost, 
blight, and birds, and for the security of fresh sown seed either 
in gardens or fields, at unprecedentedly low prices, viz., 1d. per 
square yard, or 200 yards for 14s,, or 500 yards for 30s., or 1000 
yards for 50s. Sold to gardeners and shopkeepers by the ewt, 
—New Archangel Mats and Serim Canvas for wall fruit ; Tar- 
paulings for houses under repair, onhire, Orders andinquiries 
per post immediately attendea to. His £ 
TO HORTIOUL1? URAL anv FLORICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Manufacturer to the 
Horticultural Society, Chiswick, and the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park, solicits attention to his stock of Mar- 
quees and Tents of every variety, and suitable for all climates. 
Orders per post duly attended to. Address, BENJAMIN EDGING- 
TON, 2, Duke-street, Southwark. _A Warehouse, 208, Piccadilly. 


rpe BE SOLD, on very advantageous terms, a Retail 
SEED BUSINESS in a good Market Town, with or with- 
outa small Nursery.—Address by letter to S. B., Crosby-hall 
Coffee-house, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
The Nobility and Gentry 
or fix Hot-water Appa- 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 
Greenhouses, Conser- 


J. 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, c ns: 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 


so that a lady or gentleman can 


all modern improvements, 1 
best adapted for every required 


select the description of House 
purpose. ; J 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 5 et 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, é&c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WEEKS and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


LEY anp Co., Hor-water Apparatus MANnurFAc- 

TuURERS, HotHouse and IMPROVED Pit BUILDERS, beg to 
inform tbe nobility and gentry, they, being practical and work- 
ing men, defy competition, and are enabled to supply their IM- 
PROVED PORTABLE CAST-IRON BOILERS, requiring no 
Brickwork, being more durable than Copper or Wrought Iron, 
and surpass all others. These Boilers, placed inside the 
House or Pits, with the furnace-doors outside, require no stoke. 
hole, and prove the most economical mode of heating. 4-inch 
best Hot-water Pipe, 1s per foot; 3-inch, 10d,; 2-inch, 8d. ; 
Tank-work, 1s. 9d. per foot. 
connections equally low. Building and Hot-water Apparatus 


can be supplied and arranged so that any gentleman’s trades- | 
man can fix them, or their own services can be had at a trifling | 


expense. Cana be highly recommended by the nobility and 
gentry, for whom the most complete works have been erected, 
—The Trade supplied, Estimates free. Boilers of every descrip- 
tion supplied, Conservatories in Metal, Iron, or Wood on the 
most ornamental designs,—Address, City-road, near the Toll- 
gate, London, 


Superior Valves and all other | 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
A BRAHAM HARDY anp SON, Seep Growers, 
- Maldon, Essex, feel pleasure in introducing to their 
friends and supporters their NEW EARLY YELLOW STONE 
TURNIP, which they can eonfidently recommend for field 
culture. This variety may be sown after Vetches or Wheat 
with certain success, 

The advantageous properties this Turnip possesses over 
others are—1st. That it comes in quicker by three weeks than 
the early white Stone, 2d. It isjparticularly adapted for ahot 
climate or soil. 3d. It does not taste étrong in ‘the driest 
seasons, 4th, Is a emallébladed’ variety, and consequently can 
begrown closer. 5th, [tis 25 per cent, heavier'tham any white 
variety, and is not diminutive in size. 6th. It is: morenutri- 
tious than any other, and nearly as solid as the Swede, 
7th, Keeps better atter storing. 8th. It may be sown three 
weeks earlier or later than dll others, and'with equal success, 

One oz. packets 8d,, free by post. In order to test its su- 
perior qualities and stock, it may be procured for general crops 
at 2s, per lb, Early orders are requisite, as the growing stock 
is- limited. Orders of 20s, or above, carriage paid to London. 
Remittances requested. 

N.B—A strong Plant, or packet of Seeds, of the HERA- 
CLEUM GIGANTEUM can still be sent for 12 postage stamps, 
post free.—July 6. 
SCIENTIFIC ACADEMY anv AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, Kennington, near London, July 1, 1859, 
ESSRS. NESBIT take the liberty of directing the 
attention of Parents to the advantages offered by their 
Establishment, in the education of youth intended for the Arts, 
Manufactures, or Agriculture. Though the power, influence, 
and wealth of England, depend, in a great measure, upon the 
proper application of scientific knowledge to the working of her 
minerals and soils; yet, in the education of her youth, Science 
has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. It is, however, 
evident that a young man, who, in addition to the common 
education, possesses a sound knowledge of Analytical Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and other kindred subjects, will be the best 
prepared to engage with success in any technical branch of 
business for which he may be designed. 

In their system of instruction, Messrs, Nessir give a pro- 
minent position to the physical sciences; and experience has 
proved that instead of retarding the pursuit of the ordinary 
studies, they materially assist in their acquirement, 

The pupils have repeatedly been examined by some of the 
first Professors in the Metropolis, who have expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with their general knowledge, and with 
their attainments in physical science, 

Terms and other particulars may be known on application, 

38, Kennington-lane, London, 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre. NeEssi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 
Mr, Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Colas & HALLEN, Eneinners, Iron FounpeErs, 


&c., No, 2, WINSLEY-STREET, OXFORD-STREZT, LONDON. 


Corram and Hatten having had experience in the erection of 
HOTHOUSES and CONSERVATORIES (made of Iron or of 
Iron and Wood combined), and from many improvements they 
have made during that time, can with confidence undertake to 
erect such buildings with economy and dispatch. 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating the above and 
other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
3000), fixed at greatly reduced prices. 


Corram and HALten ave on show, at their repository, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, é&c., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
viz. : 

Garden Rollers, 
Garden Engines, 
Garden Syringes, 
Watering Pots, 


Hand-glass Frames, 
Flower Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower Stands, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 
Mowing Machines, Garden Chairs. 
Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, &e. d&e. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds, 
STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 
Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre, 


SHBY’S INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE, — 


London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road, India Pale Ale, 2ls,, 18 gallons; 


| 10s. 6d.,9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s., 18 gallons.—CHas, AsHBY 


and Co. invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years, Supplied in small 
casks direct trom the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connanght- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’s-bnildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J, Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co., 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton, 


CHRONICLE. 


ME* LOUDON begs to give Notice that she ceased, 
‘Vil to Edit the Weekly Journal entitled THE LADIES” 
COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD, with No. 27, com- 
pleting the first volume, and that sbe has no longer the 
slightest connection with that Paper.—Bayswater, July 6, 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Deck Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy,\for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable! outsdoor Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
é&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) teeti- 
monials'in its favour, and-whieh, from the'rank and*station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice, 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to Warren Canson, No, 9; 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 

No Agents,— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct, 

ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT is ready for 
use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. For beaut 
it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE OU 
STONE, Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or any 
other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt,, at 8s,, 15s,, and 21¢,, 
casks inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS.—Invaluable for cheapness, 
beauty, and permanence : not half the coet of other paints, 
always ready for use, will keep good tor years, and therefore 
well suited for exportation, brilliant black, 2s,; rich brown, 
2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours 4s. per gallon, 

G. Brevi and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


a2 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


F M‘NEILL anv Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
© row, Loudon, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, piers Workshops, and for Garden 

purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sinven MEDAL 
Pxizes, and is the Felt soveLy patronised and adopted by 

Her MaseEsty’s Woods aND FoRESTS, 

HonovuRABLE BoARD OF OBDNANCE, 

HonoonaB_e East lnpiA COMPANY, 

HoNnovusaBLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, IsLe or WicHT, 

Roya Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
And on the states of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s House, ‘Hanover~ 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Price ONE Penny Per Square Foor. 

«,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to avy part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

The Public is cautioned that the ouly Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anv CU,’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nrtxx and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norre.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that'they pay for 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
po eS PERRY AND SOWNS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (nean HYDE PARK), 

And Hightields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Munufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIKE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c.; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs, Penny being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, andon the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, Theshow- 
rooms contain au immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London, An Tilustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensivns:and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


FOR WATERING GAKDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &c. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. ‘ 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PirE is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Pire Engines ; aud, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 

urposes, 

. A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water’and Fluide, at the follow- 
ing prices per fuot: . 2 2 ul 

Size. |.4in.; §in,; Zin, Ipin.; 2in, ) 2fin.) 3 in. 

Us. bd. 0s. 6d |0s. Sd: }0s 10d} } 1s. Od. |Is. 2d | 1s, 4d, 
2ply ...j0 8 i OPE rOr nl 2 PL 6 ID 6. Sep 
3ply ...J0 11 jl 0 1 3 ‘1 6 ‘JL 10 ‘{2 2 2 9 98 8 

N.B. Vulcauiced India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, aud branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pups or-water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L., Hanooon, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will weet with immediate attention, 


lin. 
eee | 
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27—1850.] 
PML ESSES. KNIGHT ann PERRY feel themselves 


called upon to thank their numerous patrons very grate- 
fully for the confidence with which they have recurred to them 
ewhen in want of Gardeners, and beg respectfully to say that 
the scrutioy and vigilance they have always employed in se- 
lecting good and clever men (to which the almost invariable 
@atisfaction that has so long attended their recommendations 
is mainly attributable) is, it possible, increased now ; and the 
steps they have taken to arrive correctly at the professional 
and private character of those they send out as GARDENERS, 
FORESTERS, BAILIFFS, &c., induce them to undertake un- 
hesitatingly to furnish first-rate men in these capacities when- 
sever called on to doso, 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD SUSSEX, 
A7M. WOOD anv SON’S extensive collection of 
ROSES is now in fine bloom, and will continue during 
the season, An idea ofthe extent may be formed when it is 
stated that Forty thousand Standards may be seen flowering 
in one bed; also many Thousand Dwarf, Dwarf Standard, aud 
Standard Roses, covering many acres of ground. 
Coaches run (each way daily) from Brighton to Tunbridge 
Wells, one of which passes through Maresfield, and within five 
minutes’ walk of the Nursery.—July 6 


UGH LOW anp CO. have to offer a fine and ex- 

tensive collection of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in strong 
established plants, including the greater part of the French 
varieties of last season, at 6s,, 9s., and 12s. per dozen; also 
10 varieties of the much admired Liliputian Chrysanthemum, 
raised by Mr. Bouamy, of Toulouse, and sent out last summer 
for the first time. Price 1s, each. 

In addition to the above, H. L. and Co, have imported largely 
the new Continental Verbenas, Phloxes, Fuchsias, &c., a list 
of which can be had on application.—Clapton Nursery, July 6, 
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SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Tuxspay, July ae noice appcssneenrssescsns 9 PM. 
terary Fun wees wee 
Wepnespar, — 104 Royal Botanic .... ° 
Sarunpay, — 13—Horticuitural Garden oe 


Counter Suows.—Tuesday. July 9: Whitby Floral. and Lichfield Floral 
and Horticultural.—Wedvesday, July 10, and Thur-day, July l1: Leeds Horti- 
cultural aud Floral.—Thursday, July 11: Malvern Horticultural and Flora). 


The great and good is gone! 
Mourn, England, mourn the gentle 


heart and iron nerve that saved 
you at your utmost need. Sir{ 
ROBERT PEEL is dead. 


Our readers are aware that notice has been given 
of the reappearance of the Poraro pisEaseE here and 
there in Ireland. Knowing, as we do, the great ex- 
tent of land unhappily replanted in that country, a 
general failure of the crop cannot be anticipated 
‘without very serious apprehensions. We believe, how- 
ever, that the alarm which has been taken may be 
described to be premature. That disease has reap- 
peared is certain ; and in more places than have yet 
been mentioned, as about Kenmare for example. 
Nevertheless, the cases are few and far apart, and 
could probably have been paralleled last year, which 
was a favourable season. 

We say this with a view to allay such alarm as has 
been taken. At the same time, it is our duty to de- 
clare that it is a serious mistake to imagine the Potato 
disease to be gone. On the contrary, a good many 
instances of its mischief in our English counties last 
year might be named, and in the month of April 
. last we saw Potatoes rotting in bins, in Hertford- 
shire, exactly as they rotted in the Dublin cellars in 
1845. Probably, if we should have a hot dry 
autumn, there will be little to fear, provided, as is 
said, the Irish have at last discovered the importance 
of very early planting. But it is to be remarked 
that we have before us the danger, and something 
much more than the danger, of a wet autumn ; and 
if that should unhappily occur, no man can foresee 
to what extent the Potato rot may spread once more. 

Should it again ravage Ireland, it can only be 
vegarded as a visitation of Providence for the pur- 
pose of arresting the progress of that fatal course— 
Potatoes, pigs, cabins, conacre, and above and 
beyond all, competition for land—which has brought 
the western province of the British empire into a 
state of all but hopeless ruin. 


Muon as the cultivation of the Pear and other 
fruit-trees has been improved, by grafting upon 
suitable stocks, with the view to make them bear 
sooner, and also by roor-pruninc in November, 
80 strongly and clearly described by Mr. Rivers, 
in his “Miniature Fruit Garden,” yet, in some 
soils and situations, they grow so late in autumn, 
and ripen their wood so imperfectly, that mere 
‘winter pruning and summer stopping are not 
sufficient of themselves to effect the desired end. 
This over loxuriant habit of growth is mainly 
induced by stimulating soil, aided by the mulching 
generally applied as soon as the young trees are 
planted, after coming from the nursery. So well 
have Pears in particular been managed of late years, 
by some of those who have made it their business 
and study to provide the public with the best kinds 
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see them come from the nurseries in the most per- 
fect condition ; being handsome miniature trees, with 
numerous short-jointed shoots, covered with beauti- 
ful well-matured buds, ready to burst into bloom, 
while the warmth of spring is scarcely yet percepti- 
ble. This is partly the result of frequent root- 
pruning and removal, with the view of inducing 
fruitfulness ; and fruitful they are, for we have had 
no fewer than a dozen fine Pears upon a small tree, 
the first year after planting. But it is a question 
whether cutting the roots in winter is the safest time 
for the operation; for if much rain happens to fall, 
and the soil becomes soddened, the newly-cut parts 
may, and often do, suffer injury, The practice of 
cutting the roots yearly while the tree is young, and 
before it has attained the size desired by the owner, 
tends, on the one hand, to cripple its energies, and 
make it old when it is yet young; while the ex- 
tremely fruitful habit of the trees, as now sent out, is 
incompatible with that quick growth which we all 
like to see in trees intended to be trained to a par- 
ticular form and size, and kept to that, when it is 
once attained, by judicious root-pruning. 

The new owners are, of course, delighted on re- 
ceiving such trees from the nursery, and are soon 
busy in placing them in their stations in the garden. 
The trees are planted, staked, and mulched, and in 
dry weather during the first spring, well watered. 
All this is perfectly right; for although the young 
trees are interesting to look at in their dwarfed state, 


| most people prefer having them of a larger size as soon 


as possible; and trained either into a handsome 
pyramidal form, from 4 to 6 feet high, well furnished 
with shoots from the base to the top, or it may be 
into a cylindrical or an umbrella shape according to 
fancy. In order to cause them to attain the form 


|| and size desired in the shortest possible time, good 


soil, and careful management as to mulching and 


|| watering, with frequent stopping and training for a 


few years, are indispensable. But during this time 
the plants in most soils lose that short-jointed and 
fruitful habit which the skilful nurseryman had 
been at such pains to give them, and acquire what 
may be termed a rampant habit of growth, notwith- 
standing that the depth of soil in which they are 
planted has been limited to a foot or 18 inches, and 
rests upon an impervious bottom of rubble and con- 
crete to prevent their roots from going too deep. 
Now as rapid growth and a fruitful habit cannot 
obtain at the same time, the great matter is to be 
enabled to grow the tree into the form and size 
desired in the shortest space of time, and then, in 
one season, to bring it into a fruitful state. The 
former of these objects can easily be attained in the 
manner mentioned above; and the latter, which is 
the more important, would, we presume, be a deside- 
ratum to many of our readers, who, like ourselves, 
would prefer seeing trees covering their allotted 
spaces quickly, and without regard to having more 
fruit than chance or good seasons might produce 
while this is going on ; and afterwards to be enabled 
to ensure plenty of fruit-buds for the ensuing season. 
To many it will be a startling assertion, but it is 
true, that the best time for root pruning fruit trees, 
with a view to make them ripen their wood well, 
and set plenty of fruit-buds, is in July or early in 
August ; or in forward situations, as soon as they 
have formed their first growth; for many trees 
make a second shoot, or what is termed a mid- 
summer growth, among which are the Apple and 
Pear ; although vigorous young trees sometimes con- 
tinue to grow throughout the season until their 
progress is arrested by cold on the approach of 
winter. Than this latter state, nothing can be 
more unfavourable to the production of fruit ; 
and to remedy it quickly, summer root pruning 
is a certain means; as the moment the opera- 
tion is performed all growth is checked, and 
the perfect elaboration of the sap in the tree 
commences. This principle applies to all fruit trees, 
whether trained on walls or kept as standards, that 
are unfruitful or in too gross a state. It also accords 
beautifully with the system of summer pruning and 
stopping, as a proper balance is preserved by it be- 
tween root and branch. The natural tendency of 
an over vigorous tree, after being stopped, to throw 
out a forest of laterals, is also prevented. The ex- 
cessive flow of sap in the tree is checked at the 
warmest period of the year; and any fresh acces- 
sion of crude juices from the root, being in a great 
measure stopped by the root pruning, the sap already 
in the tree, through being acted on by the heat of 
autumn, becomes perfectly elaborated, and fruitful- 
ness is the result, I have never seen a tree so 
treated that has not been covered with fruit buds in 
the autumn, and when a favourable spring followed, 
an abundant crop has been invariably obtained ; 
while, by November pruning, the grossness of the 
following season only is checked; and in the 
summer which intervenes between the period of 


on the most suitable stocks, that we not unfrequently | root pruning and the time when the fruit may 
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be expected, the trees not unfrequently r cover 
their over luxuriance, especially in rich soil, or mois’ 
situations. As a matter of course, this process ig 
unnecessary with trees in a bearing state; but those 
with only a partial crop, and which are growing too 
freely, may be moderately root-pruned, without 
danger of the fruit suffering; taking care not to 
neglect giving a good soaking of water immediately 
after the operation. 

It is certainly a great triumph in the art of gar- 
dening, to be able to bring Pear and Apple-trees 
into a bearing state while they are young, and only 
two or three feet in height ; and it also affords satis~ 
faction to purchasers to ascertain (often in the first 
year after planting), if the trees they are to be at 
some pains with, are the kinds they wished for ; but 
in order to give them a stronger constitution than 
trees can have which are constantly kept in a 
dwarfed state, we are of opinion, that it will be 
found better to allow them to grow pretty freely for 
a few years, after they are planted in their perma- 
nent situations, and then summer root-prune them. 

We confess that we often envy the position of 
those who are situated where fruit trees ripen their 
wood, and bear, with scarcely any assistance in the 
way of root-pruning. In such situations, the grower 
has only to order his trees already in a bearing state, 
as supplied by our leading nurserymen, and he will 
secure plenty of the finest fruit from the season in 
which they are planted, instead of having as formerly 
to wait for years. Some trees planted by ourselves 
in February 1849 have this year made shoots from 
3 to 4 feet in length ; and some pyramidal trellises 
5 feet high and 3 feet wide at the base are becoming 
pretty well covered with wood. These trees we 
shall root-prune in a few days, commencing by 
opening a trench round them about 2 feet from the 
stem down to the hard platform below; and all the 
roots that are inclined to be strong will be cut back 
to within 18 inches of the stem: but few, except 
the stronger leading roots, will have advanced so far 
out at present, and by shortening these, the vigour 
of the trees will be arrested, and some fruit buds will 
be formed in the present autumn. Some Pear trees 
grafted on Pear stocks, covering an arched trellis 
60 yards long, 6 feet wide, and 9 feet high, were root- 
pruned, for the first time, in July, 1848, when the 
trees, which had been planted five years in strong 
rich soil, were exceedingly gross. The result of this 
was, that, in 1849, we had a plentiful crop of fruit 
on every tree ; although, previous to this, scarcely 
a Pear was obtainable. Numerous other instances 
of success with Pears, Apples, Peaches, and Apricots, 
could be mentioned, but it is scarcely necessary. 
The only difficulty which amateurs are likely to find, 
in applying this system of root-pruning, will be in 
determining the distance from the stem at which the 
trench should be made; and it is not easy to give 
precise directions on this point. Trees that have 
only been planted two, three, or four years may, 
with safety, be cut to within about 2 or 3 feet of 
the stem, proportioning the distance to the size which 
they may have attained. The roots of trees may, 
by frequent pruning, be kept within a compara- 
tively small space, by beginning with them the 
second or third year after planting, and at every 
successive operation going 3 or 4 inches further 
from the stem, and adding some fresh loamy soil ; 
but trees that have been long established, and have 
not been root-pruned, should not be cut too close. 
Apricots and Peaches may be kept in a fine bearing 
state by root-pruning in the summer, when they 
have no crop, and early in the autumn when they 
have a crop, but are still too gross. We operate 
upon wall trees in this state as soon as the fruit is 
gathered, and the wood ripens admirably. 

It will be well to add, by way of conclusion, that 
after pruning or shortening the strong roots, which 
are the cause of unfruitfulness, we put some decayed 
turf, or fresh loamy soil against them, in order that 
they may strike freely into it; which they imme~ 
diately do, as the season of growth is at its height. 
The food supplied by the new roots during the 
autumn will have nothing crude in it; but wilk 
supply sap of a kind calculated to form fruit buds. 
In soils where the Pear bears well naturally, without 
all this labour, it will be superfluous to meddle with 
it; but hundreds will be glad to avail them- 
selves of a simple, quick, and certain means of en~ 
suring fruit buds ina month or two, where there 
was before nothing but masses of watery, fruitless 
shoots. £. 


ON TRANSPLANTING LARGE EVERGREEN j 
TREES AND SHRUBS, 

In your Leading Article, at p. 387, some observa-’ 

tions are made upon experiments which were instituted 


to confirm or otherwise the views | advanced in a coms=— 


munication to the London Horticultural Society. It 
might be inferred from the remarks you have made om 
more than one occasion, that this very important con 
sideration in ornamental gardening—the transplanting 
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of large evergreens at the particular season I have re- 
i commended, is a new light thrown upon the subject, 
but this is by no means the case. The late Mr. M‘Nab, 
it of Edinburgh, published a pamphlet on transplanting, 
mauy years ago, and the views therein set forth went to 
perpetuate the vicious and fatal plan of winter trans- 
planting.* His opinion on all matters relating to gar- 
Hi dening are entitled to the highest consideration and 
Ht respect ; but from repeated trials I have found that 

early autumn is the most preferable season for the 

operation. In 1826, which was hot and dry, I hada 
W large number of evergreens either to cut down or re- 
move, in consequence of some alteration which required 
the work of transplanting to commence in July. The 
shrubs were of different kinds, most of them requiring 
horse labour to drag them on trucks to their new 
quarters. My success was perfect. I had subsequently 


early autumn planting up to 1836, when I made the 
following remarks, after the publication of Mr. N‘Nab’s 
views, in a gardening work of the day. 

“ The observations I have now to make are applied 
to the transplanting of large plants, as small ones may 
be removed at almost any season with nearly equal 
success. I may premise that an opinion, and not an 
erroneous one, is commonly extertained, that, should 
evergreen shrubs be removed during the months of 
November, December, January, and February, the 
effect will be nearly the same. Notwithstanding this, I 
am still, however, persuaded that there is a certain time 
better than any other for performing every operation, 
especially of gardening, the data for the fixing of which 
i | are found in the immutable laws of vegetable economy. 

I * The period, then, of the greatest action in the econo- 
my of evergreen shrubs is surely not the most desirable 
time for transplanting them ; neither can that be the 
most fitting season when they are in a compara- 
tively torpid state. In the former instance, the plants 
will suffer from the natural season of excitement, which 
the more or less unavoidable mutilation of the roots 
will render them unfit to sustain ; whereas, in the latter 
case, the fibrous roots will perish from the extended 
period during which the plants will be compelled to 
remain in a torpid condition, Well, then, a time 
between the two extremes (say during the month of 
April) may be suggested; but this would be a fatal 
Suggestion, as at this season vegetable life is waiting the 
influence of a genial sun to discharge its accumulated 
provisions into leaves, flowers, and fruit. The branches 
must sympathise with the roots, which, at the three 
periods cited, ought not to be disquieted. It will be per- 
ceptible, from the preceding observations, that there is 
yet another season at which the proceedings of the skilful 
and cautious may be rendered successful; and the guide 
for discovering this period isa very simple one. The 
time I propose shall be alike free from the extremes of 
either present or immediate prospective excitement, 
and shall yet not be the season of maximum trans- 

piration. It is a well known and understood fact, as 
well as a matter of common practice, that the successful 

propagation of a great number of evergreen shrubs is 
prosperously effected at the time the young shoots have 

attained a firmness of texture easily distinguished by 

the practical operator. We may instance the Laurel, 

i Camellia, &¢ , which will have arrived at this condition 

q about the end of August. These cuttings then contain 
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numerous oppo:tunities of proving the importance of 


not have been done with the gigantic subjects operated 
upon at Elvaston. Itis quite clear that plants so treated 
must either grow or die instantly, especially in such a 
season as the present. If they do not instantly root 
into the soil, the fierce action of the sun must soon 
exhaust the sap. Their existence, therefore, depends 
upon an immediate supply from below. 

The success which has attended this apparently 
paradoxical period for the transplantation of large 
evergreen trees and shrubs at Elvaston, places the 
matter, however, beyond cavil or doubt. Mr. Barron 
is no wild experimentalist, but a most successful operator 
of long and extensive practice. We have here (for 
there is no denying the fact) the longest and hottest 
days of the year recommended for this work, in oppo- 
sition to the old practice of performing such tasks in 
the dead of winter. The sap, in the one case, is in the 
highest state of action ; in the other it is dormant. I 
will leave those who take an interest in this subject to 
reconcile these apparently opposite practices if they 
can. R. Glendinning. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

Genus III. ; one species. Bunt (Golpe or Volpe or 
Fama).—I restrict this name toa disease particularly 
fatal to Wheat in our country, by which, although the 
external form of the ear remains intact, the inside of 
the grain is more or less corrupted. Ginanni calls it 
Grano carbone or charred grain. In Lombardy it goes 
generally by the name of Fama, although sometimes by 
those of carbone, curboncino marzetto. The French, after 
Tillet, call it Carte. It appears certain that it was 
first introduced into Italy, and more precisely into Lom- 
bardy, with grain imported from Hungary during the 
war about the year 1730; from thence it spread into the 
Romagna towards the year 1738. Having last year 
had unfortunately abundant opportunity of observing it, 
I am enabled fully to confirm what I had stated from 
the writings of others in my “ Elements of Agriculture,” 
and to give the following details with greater accuracy, 
This disease appears at the moment of the germination 
of the plant. The affected individuals are of a dark 
green, and the stem is discoloured. As the ears are 
issuing from the sheaths, their stalks are of a dark 
green, but very slender. When the ear has fully 
grown out, its dull dirty colour causes it to be imme- 
diately distinguished from the healthy ones, and it soon 
turns white. From the first the diseased ears are 
larger than the healthy ones, and are sooner matured. 
What appears singular, but which I have not perhaps 
quite sufficiently verified, is, that the seeds are more 
abundant than in a sound ear, The seeds have a more 
oblong form, though their absolute length is less than 
that of good ones ; they are of a brown colour, and at 
one end are two filaments joined together and turned 
upwards. The lower extremity shows the scar or point 
of attachment with the receptacle. The inside of the 
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grain is converted into a blackish, fine, viscid, glutinous 
substance, insipid, but very foetid. It is remarkable 
that it is not all the ears of one plant that are infected, 
nor even all the seeds of one ear, and it happens some- 
times that one part of a seed only is corrupted ; it thus 
remains half black and half white. The outer covering 
and chaff remaining sound, and the seed preserving its 
form, may serve alone to distinguish the bunt from the 


abundance of the active circulating fluid, which, in its 
downward course, forms a callosity which presently 
emits roots. It is this time, during the declining year, 
which I have found the most desirable season to con- 
duct the operation of transplanting evergreen shrubs, 
The young shoots at this season will have attained 
maturity to render their suffering from removal, or 

from the aridity? of the season, very trifling ; as the 
whole plant will contain enough of the active sap to 
propel fresh spongioles when located ; so that, after a 
| copious watering, the general appearance of the plant 
| will have sustained little change.” 

Such were the opinions I entertained 14 years agoupon 
this subject, and extensive experience during these last 
7 years in different parts of England, where local cir- 
cumstances have considerably varied both in respect to 
soil and climate, fully confirm their soundness. ‘Trans- 
planting at the particular period I have recommended, 
does noé rest upon hypothetical grounds, but upon well 
tested experience, extending over a period of more than 
20 years; the result has long ceased with me to be 
matter of speculation or doubt, Some, however, have 
been successful at other Seasons; as, for instance, 
Mr. Barron, whose operations at Elvaston Castle 
have been of the most extensive kind. He prefers 
moving shrubs in the middle of their growth. 
Supposing that a large shrub, say 20 feet high, and 
the same in diameter of branches, was about to undergo 
the operation of removal from the position it had occu- 
pied for many years previously, we may infer that had 
such a shrub been ‘allowed to remain where it was, it 
would haye extended its branches a foot in all directions. 
Mr. Barron would consider the middle of its growth, 
when the shoots had grown probably about 6 inches, 
the best time for transplanting it. Now this appears 
somewhat startling. One can readily imagine that small 
plants might be shaded and kept moist, but this could 

* Mr, M‘Nab’s words are: 


planted evergreens 10 months 
ference in the success 


es 


————— 


‘Although, however, I have 
out of the 12, with little dif- 
: » yet one season has a preference over the 
S with me, and when thereis a power of choice, I would 

late in autumn, winter, or very early in spring ; 


AF fe the middle of October till the middle of 
and*i A 
kG v7, 


ral the beginning of this period is best,” 


as that the wind shall blow away the chaff, 


smut, 

I cannot affirm that this disease is confined to Wheat 
and Rye-grass. It appears certainly to be contagious, 
from numerous experiments, which show that the con. 
tagious principle lasts a long time. I have tried it 


myself, Some, however, doubt it; but it cannot be 
denied that seed sown infected with bunt, produces 
plants similarly affected ; every one who has had the 
slightest experience must be convinced of it. Some 
have inquired whether all kinds of Wheat are equally 
subject to it. It appears that the 5/é de miracle (Tri- 
ticum turgidum, Vill.), and the towzelle rouge (a long- 
reeded, beardless, red Wheat), are the least attacked. 
It would carry me too far, and would be of little 
advantage to enter into an examination of the different 
opinions given as to what produces bunt, which 
Ginanni considers as one disease with the smut, the 
latter being its last stage. I shall at once proceed to 
mention the certain preservative against both diseases, 
and which may be applicable to all analagous diseases 
affecting the seed from the moment that it is placed in 
the soil. 
n the first place, although experience tends to show 
at over manuring cannot alone give the bunt, yet 
it has been observed that there are always a greater 
number of infected ears in fields where the dung has 
been mixed with the refuse of the threshing-ground ;* 
it is therefore a matter of common prudence to avoid 
mixing with the dung for corn fields any kind of matter 
proceeding from intected plants, unless it be fully de- 
composed by fermentation. This is a point of great im- 
portance to attend to, with the present custom of using 
manures too fresh, to which abuse may be ascribed a great 
number of the diseases in our corn-fields. Whoever 
has the misfortune to have bunt in his corn is well 
aware that he must only select for seed perfectly sound 
and healthy grains. But as notwithstanding that atten- 
tion he is not safe from the reproduction of bunt, he 
must steep his seed corn. Books of agriculture are 
_ * In Italy, asin the greater part of south Europe, threshing 
is performed by treading out the corn on open threshing- 
grounds, which leaves a great deal of refuse after the corn, 


straw, and chaff have been collected; and winnowing, on the 
same ground, by tossing the corn into the air with a shovel, so 
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full of receipts more or less stamped with quackery, and 
the more they are enveloped in learned verbiage and 
calculations, the more they are apt to mislead the un- 
wary. Ican reduce them all to two, of which I have 
myself witnessed the success, and in favour of which I 
can adduce the testimony of a great portion of the agri- 
culturists of my department. In the year 1806 we had 
a great deal of bunt, but all those who had followed 
the course I am about to recommend were free from it. 
The seed corn must not only have been winnowed in the 
ordinary way, but it must be repeatedly tossed in the 
air with the shovel, in order to deprive it of any dust 
which may remain with it, as where the bunt has been 
very abundant, a single steeping may not be sufficient to 
destroy it all, Tessier remarks that the steeping has 
the advantage of causing to float all bunted grains which 
may chance to remain, so that they may be removed 
with a skimmer. 

Take quick-lime in the proportion of one measure of 
lime to 24 measures of corn, and let it be quite fresh 
and in lumps; its strength may be ascertained by 
throwing it into cold water, when it should immediately 
effervesce. Those who sow at different periods, must 
always take care to have fresh supplies, as the lime is 
useless when old. I have said one twenty-fourth of 
lime is sufficient, but even one-twentieth may be better. 
Take of water one-fourth or fifth of the Wheat in 
weight, not in measure. Divide the water in two equal 
parts, boil one-half and throw the lime into it, to slake 
whilst it is boiling, then stir it about, and pour in the 
cold water, or put the cold water in the tub or vat in 
which the corn is to be steeped, and then empty the 
cauldron with the lime into it. The grain must be put 
in as soon as the liquor is cool enough not to injure it, 
and left for 24 hours, after stirring it well up with a 
stick, and skimming off all the bad or diseased grains 
which rise to the surface. After 24 hours the corn 
must be spread out to dry and sown immediately. 
Some toss it, if the weather permits, in order to get rid 
of the lime, that it may not hurt the hands in sowing it. 
Others get rid of the lime by passing the grain through 
a wire sieve—the presence or removal, however, of the 
lime makes no difference as to the growth of the future 
crop and its freedom from disease. ) 

Some, instead of using pur er, prefer ‘a lye, or 
water passed through wood-ashes and boiled with them 
as for washing. Others again mix with the water 
liquid manure from stables, All these practices are 
good, as they tend to add to the certainty of success of 
the preventive process. 

Circumstances may render the procuring hot lime 
either very difficult or impossible ; its place may then 
be supplied by a lye (/essive) of wood-ashes fresh burnt ; 
to which should be added liquid manure. If fresi 
ashes cannot be procured, soda or potash may be sub- 
stituted ; and in this consists the second method. But 
it is much more expensive and less certain than the 
steeping in lime-water. This steeping, although now 
commonly practised in some localities, is still almost 
unknown in others, as in the department of the Reno. 
If once universally adopted it might entirely deliver 
our Wheat fields from this pestilence. 

Two observations, made in various places, deserve to 
be recorded. Wheat sown deep is proportionately more 
affected by the bunt. ‘So also that which is sown in 
fresh ploughed ground, probably from the seed falling 
deeper into the ground. Perhaps the grain which 
remains near the surface suffers less from the bunt 
being washed away by rain, or deprived of its malignant 
qualities. Lastly, I would remark, that if bad cultiva- 
tion, and especially bad drainage does not produce 
bunt or smut, it is certain that those fields, the worst 
treated in these respects, suffer the most from these 
diseases. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Guass structures contribute pleasure and interest only 
in proportion to the continued floral display maintained 
in them, and when we consider how easily this is affected 
by a judicious selection of easily cultivated plants, it is 
astonishing to find plant houses, during summer and 
autumn, where the principal stock which they protect 
during winter is placed in the open air, presenting a 
naked and cheerless aspect, in no respect assimilating 
with the season. What can be more easily cultivated 
than a Balsam? Yet how frequently do we find this 
beautiful plant forgotten, or if remembered, presenting 
anything but vigour or perfection of growth. Ef 
maintain that with no very great attention, and with 
little gardening knowledge, an amateur may produce 
Balsams in first-rate beauty. Let us see then, what 
system is to be adopted, in order to attain this point. 

The first thing is to get seed of good double varieties 
of various colours ; the mottled kinds are much prized ; 
the selfs, if double, are, when in perfection, much and 
deservedly esteemed ; the seed, if sown in March, will 
be early enough to supplant the greenhouse plants. It 


should only be slightly covered, and placed in a-stove, 
or the warm end of a greenhouse, or in a Cucumber or 


Melon frame; but be careful that it is protected from 


mice, for if within their reach the whole may be 
destroyedinanight. When the plants are 2inches above 
the soil, and the cotyledons fully expanded, they should 
be potted singly into 3-inch pots, and placed close up to 
the glass. 
constantly in mind, or they will soon become drawn and 
feeble, and the beauty of their cultivation depends much 
upon their habit and sturdiness of growth. 
have attained the height of 6 inches, they may then be 
shifted into the pots in which they are to bloom; 


During their whole culture, let this be kept 


When they 


es 


27—1850. | 
8-inch pots will be found a good and convenient 
size for this purpose. And let me urge the importance 
of growing no more plants than space can be well found 
for their perfect expansion, in order that they may have 
plenty of air, and also that an opportunity may be 
afforded of fully viewing each plant individually. When 
they begin to expand their blossoms, diluted guano 
water will be of great benefit to them. Should the 
weather prove hot and dry, place them in pans, which 
can be supplied with liquid to enable them to sustain 
the dry weather without injury. 

The Balsam being a gross feeder, the soil should be 
ofarich nature. Equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
decayed manure of the richest kind will suit it, and by 
using such soil and feeding with liquid manure, fine 
examples of cultivation will be obtained in com- 

aratively small pots, which is without doubt the object 
which the villa cultivator, should more especially aim 
at accomplishing, with a view to securing variety in the 
little space he has for such plants. Let him bear in 
mind that they are mere annuals, and not destined 
permanently to occupy any portion of his limited space. 
Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Summer Pruning the Vine.--Among the physiological 
questions bearing upon horticulture, none is more 
important than that which involves the connection 
between the head and roots of a plant. Not that an 
important connnection is not admitted and appreciated 
by all good gardeners, but because the real nature of 


- that connection is not understood ; and I am desirous of 


raising a discussion upon the point, because it has 
become the fashion in these latter days to draw practical 
conclusions from what I conceive to be false premises, 
I have chosen the Vine as the subject of illustration, 
because the practice which I am about to call in 
question is oftener prescribed for that plant than any 
others, and because one instance is as good as a 
thousand. The practice I allude tois that of allowing the 
laterals produced from the effects of “stopping” to 
grow to a considerable length, under the impression 
that by so doing the roots are materially augmented 
and strengthened preparatory to their being called into 
action in the ensuing season. Now I cannot under- 
stand the grounds upon which such a conclusion is 
based. I can fully appreciate the intimate connection 
between the well-being of a branch and that of a root, 
but cannot perceive why an unnatural growth—and the 
production of laterals induced by stopping a growing 
shoot is essentially unnatural—can in the remotest de- 
gree augment the bulk or efficiency of the roots of a plant. 
In your “Calendar of Operations” for June 22d, 
under the head “ Hardy Fruit Garden,” occurs the fol- 
lowing sentence, which refers to the Peach, but the 
principle is the same as that immediately under discus- 
sion : * Stopping will cause many laterals to be pro- 
duced, but of these one only should be allowed to 
grow at or near the point of each shoot, with a view to 
maintain a healthy activity at the roots, and to secure 
an escape for any superabundant sap.” Here the 
stopping is evidently not meant for the purpose of in- 
creasing the amount of wood, by the production of 
laterals, because we are directed to destroy all but the 
leading one, but we are told it is with the view of main- 
taining a healthy root action. I am glad the writer 
has constructed the sentence so as to imply a doubt, 
because from that I infer he has no just grounds for 
believing the result aimed at will be realised. It would 
be difficult to conceive how it could be; but perhaps 
some of your correspondents well versed in these 
matters will give their experience upon the question. 
In the meantime it may not be amiss to investigate 
the principle by the theoretical axioms of physiology, 
which, by-the-bye, is, I believe, the only test which has 
hitherto been applied to the opposite side of the question. 
And when we recollect that very opposite conclusions 
may be drawn from the same premises, in other sub- 
jects than physiology, it can excite no wonder that it 
should be so in this. The growth of a Vine shoot is, as 
every one knows, very rapid, and in its earlier stages 
perfectly independent of root action. A Vine may be 
covered with shoots, the whole of which are several 
inches in length, the production entirely of organisable 
matter stored up in the tissues of the wood during 
the iast season of growth and maturation. During 
this, which may be considered the preliminary pro- 
cess of development, the shoots consist of simple 
cellular tissue, possessing all the elements of bark, 
wood, and pith, but presenting no distinction of parts, 
beyond the external organs, leaves and tendrils, or the 
nascent bunch of Grapes. The leaves possess no power 
of assimilating, in fact they perform no functions what- 
eyer ; they are, in the state of which I speak, mere ex- 
tensions of the cellular matter of the!shoot. But 
presently the wonderful process—of which we know 
nothing but by its effects—organisation, commences ; the 
hase of the shoot assumes a solidity of character, and 
you can distinguish the several parts of which it is com 
posed, and the leaves assume their functions ; in a word, 
the vital energies of the plant are roused, and the roots 
commence their office, and the whole body of the plant 
rapidly increases in bulk. In this stage we will imagine a 
shoot 3 feet in length to be reduced to 2, by destroying 
its point, of course laterals will be immediately pro. 
duced in abundance. The question is, will the growth 
of such laterals beneficially increase the organic matter 
of the tree, and the capability of roots for another 
season. I think not. The substance of such laterals 
és produced mainly from the shoots which produce 
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them, and no good result can arise from expending in 
laterals, to be afterwards destroyed, what should have 
formed part of the shoot to be retained for the next 
season’s bearing wood. I cannot understand the policy 
of topping a shoot, to induce others to grow, afterwards 
to be cut away ; nor upon what principle of physiology 
laterals can augment root action beyond that of a 
leading shoot. I can only look upon lateral shoots 
produced after the destruction of a leader, and allowed 
to ramble, as robbers of the vital juices of the plant pro- 
ducing them, If at the period of cessation of growth 
in a shoot, we could fix upon the precise time to 
gradually destroy all buds not required for the next 
season, and to throw all the powers of the plant into 
the remaining ones, then we should have arrived at the 
acme of scientific pruning. That this could be done 
there is no doubt, because it is possible ; from} such 
treatment the best results must follow. But by allowing 
a tree to become a wilderness of spindly laterals on the 
one hand, or to destroy a leader merely to allow a 
lateral to take its place, as recommended in the case of 
the Peach on the other, appears to be anything but 
judicious. If my conclusions are wrong, I shall willingly 
acknowledge my error. George Lovell. 

Swans,—I believe a swan may be kept on a piece of 
water of almost any size ; thoughif “ W.C.’s” pond is 
very small, it will be necessary to feed the bird, at all 
events in winter. Hight swans, four old birds and 
four eygnets, have done very well here, on about four 
acres of water. I think a single swan, if pinioned, 
would remain quietly, for one of mine was “sent to 
Coventry”’ by the rest, and has since remained by him- 
self ona small stream within sight and reach of the 
other birds, without attempting to associate with them. 
The water here is subject to the “green scum’ of 
which “W. C.” complains ; it always rises to the surface 
in very hot and calm weather. The swans are most 
useful in keeping down other weeds, but I think they do 
not eat the “green scum ;” at least, not in any appre- 
ciable quantity, though, from their size and strength, 
they are able to swim through it, and break it up, when 
itis gradually carried away by the current. If‘ W.C.’s” 
pond has no stream running through it, I fear the swan 
alone will not do much good. Yarrell, in writing of 
swans, says, ‘their food consists of water-plants, &c., 
and occasionally small fish ; a swan has been seen to 
eat a small roach.” I infer from this, that fish is not 
their usual food, and as far as my own observation 
goes, I believe they do little or no harm to my trout. 
The large trout, however, devour many of the small 
ones. B., Canterbury. 

Botanical Nomenclature.—The shifting and inexact 
character of English names, when not vernacular (as in 
many translations), and them frequent variation in dif- 
ferent localities, even when of indigenous growth, are 
some of the objections which might be urged against a 
very general adoption or substitution of English names 
in the stead of the usual classic ones, The inconve- 
nience and uncertainty of aliases, which exist now in 
the case of technical or scientific names, would be in- 
creased to a great extent, under circumstances in which 
a greater number of botanists than are competent or 
willing to meddle with the dead languages would feel 
themselves justified in christening novelties. English 
names, too, are in general longer, more compound, and 
less easily remembered, because less strikingly different 
from common language than are the classic names now 
employed. As to the information they convey, it 
amounts to nothing without some previous knowledge, 
and with this knowledge such classic names become nearly 
if not quite as instructive ; besides no names can be suf- 
ficiently descriptive to be of much assistance towards 
identifying plants, but often mislead (as in the many in- 
stances where the most expressive or characteristic term 
has been forestalled by some earlier-named species). To 
make any name of any use as a means of leading to the 
recognition of a given plant, whether used orally or 
otherwise, there must have been a distinct act of the 
mind in the person to be informed identifying the one 
with the other ; and there must be a distinct act of 
memory recalling that identification. It is in this lies 
the great effort of learning the names of plants to any 
practical use ; and this must be equally gone through 
whether the names be English or classic ones—the mere 
learning and remembering of which, in either case, re- 
quires no more effort than would be needed to commit 
to memory a portion of an English vocabulary. In 
short, the idea or form (of plant) to be conveyed by the 
name must be learned, and the form to which the name 
is to be applied must be mentally recognised ; and the 
connection between the one and, the other must 
also be realised in the mind, before the name of 
a plant can be said to be known, or can he 
really made use of. These several acts of mind 
appear to be as easily brought out in connection with 
a classic as with an English name—often, indeed, 
much easier, from the simpler character of the former. 
Therefore but little advantage—so far as aiding the 
learner—seems to me to be likely to follow a more 
extended use of Anglicised names ; and none in com- 
parison with the inconveniences likely to arise from the 
multiplication of aliases. If, however, English names 
are by common consent to be preferred, the Anglicised 
scientific name, in which enough of the latter is pre- 
served for identification, is decidedly preferable to either 
a literal or a free translation. I must doubt, however, 
whether the advantage to be gained by the unscientific 
is of such moment as to require that the naturalist 
should “ burthen his memory with two names instead 
of one—the vernacular and the technical.” Those who 


wish to know the names of plants must bestow the smal 
amount of application required to master them. By 
those who have little other employment the change 
would no doubt be hailed with pleasure, as it would open 
up a new kind of study, in which they might show off 
their acquirements, Changeis not always reform, M. 
As the Report of the British Museum Commission 
cannot be in the hands of many of your readers, I beg to 
hand you the following paragraphs containing the valu- 
able opinion of Professor Owen, on the subject of popu- 
lar nomenclature. “ Q. 2641. How far would you ad- 
vise giving the vernacular names?—4. Only to the extent 
of the actual existence, so to speak, of a vernacular 
name; only to such an extent as that the vernacular 
name should be understood. I should conceive that 
the inventing of English literal translations of the 
technical names of scienee, where no English equivalent 
existed previously, was multiplying what appears to the 
unlearned, generally, one of the pedantries of our 
science, viz., the manufacture of hard names, The 
rule, with regard to the introduction, and there must 
be such an introduction of technical and scientific 
names, into one common language, would appear to be 
by giving an English form to the compound, whether 
from the Latin or Greek. As, for example, the word 
mammal], which has become an English word, may be 
applied, in the singular number, more accurately in 
many cases than the word ‘ quadruped,’ which seems 
more vernacular from having been longer in use, and it 
can be used with an English plural, mammals, con- 
verted from the Linnzean term mammalia, given to the 
class.—2642. Do you consider that it would be advis- 
able to exhibit such names as are contained in the list 
which I will now read you: Gyrodus macropthalmus, 
the large-eyed Whirltooth ; Acrotemnus Faba, the 
Bean-like Cutridge ; Rhacolepis brama, the Bream 
Ragseale ; Sparnodus macropthalmus, the large-eyed 
Gaptooth ; Isurus macrurus, the great Eventail ; 
Ductor leptosomus, the Slender Guide ; Hybodus gros- 
siconus, the large cone Hunchtooth; Dendrodus stri- 
gatus, the streaked Shrubtooth ; Holoptychius nobi- 
lissimus, the noble Allwrinkle ; Pachycormus macrop- 
terus, the large-finned Thicktrunk ; Belonostomus 
cinctus, the border-toothed Needlenib; Pygopterus 
Humboldti, Humboldt’s Hind-wing ; Sauropsis latus, the 
broad Dragon-face ; Dopedius Colei, Lord Cole’s Aistre- 
fish ; Coccosteus cuspidatus, the prickly-pointed Berry 
bone !—A. I perceive that these are attempts to give En- 
glish equivalents to technical names principally of fossil 
fishes ; but such equivalents, if exhibited to the public, 
would be more apt to excite a smile, and to throw an 
air of ridicule over our attempts to make the rarer 
things of science familiar to the public, than to produce 
any benefit.— Report, page 127.” Nomenciator. 
Rhododendrons.—lt is stated by Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, in your Paper of the 15th ult., that “in the 
Himalaya Mountains the Rhododendron is invariably 
found growing near or on the margins of morasses.” 
As this is put forth with a view of giving hints for the 
successful cultivation of Rhododendron arboreum, I 
think it worth while to mention that I have seen many 
thousand tree-Rhododendrons in the Himalayas, and 
I never saw one near a morass. In fact morasses are 
very rare in the Himalayas, and over many miles of 
country thickly studded with Rhododendrons there is 
not such a thing as a drop of water to be found. Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum grows on the Himalayas in disin- 
tegrated granite, mica slate, and gneiss, without any- 
thing approaching to peat. Rhododendron nilagiricum, 
a species first indicated by Zenker, and one I believe 
generally considered distinct from arboreum, does in 
the Neelgherries grow in a thin stratum of peat, which 
however is frequently not more than 6 or 8 inches in 
depth, and consequently the roots must soon pass 
through it into the soil below. The finest mass of 
Rhododendron arboreum I ever saw was within 500 
feet of the top of Dodotolia, a hill 10,000 feet high, in 
Kumaon, between Almorah and Sireenugger, on the 
Bhaugeruttie river, growing in company with Quercus 
Kamroopii, and just above the Deodar. Here every 
possible variety of colour capable of being produced by 
a mixture of crimson and white was to be found amongst 
the Rhododendrons ; the whole side of the hill was one 
blaze of colour. A thirst-exciting ascent, in the middle 
of ,the day, 23d April, made me search eagerly for 
water, which I could only find in the shape of some un- 
melted snow on the north side of the hill in a shady 
nook, till I descended at least 5000 feet to the stream 
in the valley below. William Munro, Capt, Belfast, 
June 27. ; 
Voracity of the Pike.—The voracity of the pike is 
proverbial, but perhaps never has this been more 
forcibly exemplified than in an instance which has fallen 
under my immediate notice. A son of Mr. Longhursh, 
baker, Ascot-heath, while bathing in Inglemoor Pond, 
in the neighbourhood, was attacked by a pike of very 
large dimensions. The lad, who is about 12 years of 
age, had entered the water till it reached his breast, and 
while in the act of moving his arms, in the attitude of 
swimming, the right hand and arm were severely bitten 
by the monster fish, and on the lad extricating the limb it 
was again seized. Foiled in the second attempt it then 
attacked the other hand, which was also severely bitten. 
The youth, after a considerable struggle, beat the fish 
off, and retreated. I have seen the lad; on the right 
hand and arm are seven wounds, on the other several. 
One of the little fingers was completely divided at the 
point, so much soas to disfigure it much, now the wound 
is healed. The lad and his companion described the 
fish as being 2 yards in length, and of proportionate 
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bulk. As the water in the pond is of no greater depth 
than 6 feet, this enormous fish might easily be caught. 
The pond is on the royal property. P.S, Since writing 
the above, I have heard it asserted, as being the inten- 
tion of some of the authorities, to endeayour to capture 
the fish. George Lovell. 

Pawton’s Cottagers’ Calendar and English Names.— 
I have been for some time going to write to you, to 
hint to Mr. Paxton to add the Latin names as well as 
the English, in his list of annuals in the “ Cottagers’ 
Calendar,” as they are certainly known by the former 
far more generally than by the latter in common par- 
Jance. Your discussion about the nomenclature of 
plants has recalled the matter to my mind, I doubt, 
indeed, if in many seedsmen’s shops they would under- 
stand readily what was wanted if I were to ask for 
® Clammy Eutoea,” or “ Musk-scented Monkey-flower,” 
or “ Garland Poppy Windflower.” I am sure I have 
been puzzled by many of these Anglicised names, and 
think many dwellers in cottages, and something larger 
still, would be rather puzzled in the’ arrangement of 
their flower garden from this list. I think one most 
important reason why the Latin names should be re- 
tained for plants and flowers, especially when there is 
such a great intereommunication with foreigners, is that 
I can chat with Monsieur V. of Paris, Herr K. of 
Vienna, Mynheer D, of Amsterdam, or Signor G. of 
Rome about the same plant by the same universally- 
known name, Birkhurst. 

Novel Mode of Piropagating the Common Ash Tree. 
—In Midsummer, three years ago, I placed near the 
stem of the parent tree, and under a branch of it, a few 
sods. Over the branch were placed other sods. The 
thickness of the branch was that of my finger, and its 
length about 2 feet. In October it had a strong root. 
The branch was then chopped off by a knife, and 
planted, forming a semicircle with its otherend. It 
has gradually become erect, and is now flourishing, and 
shooting forth several branches of half a yard long. 
G. C. Stephen, Curate of Dalby, Isle of Man, July 1. 

Slough Carnation Show.—As you are always willing 
to give a hint, allow me to suggest that at the Carnation 
show at Slough the exhibitors put their names to the 
flowers after the censors have awarded the prizes. An 
Old Amateur, July 3. 

The Way in which Toads Shed their Skins.—1 have 
@ postscript to the account I gave at p. 373 of the way 
in which I witnessed a toad shed its skin. The second 
Specimen in my possession was seen to divest itself of 
its cuticle two days after the former had performed this 
feat. I happened to be out of the way myself, but have 
the account from one of my daughters. Its mode of work- 
ing about its body or legs was after the manner in which 
she had seen the former specimen comport itself ; but the 
present example appeared to have no relish for digest- 
ing old clothes, for some reason or other it left them as 
@ perquisite for me, who have duly laid them up in 
spirits for the inspection of the curious. The animal 
contrived to get rid of more than two-thirds of its worn 
garments ; but there was an obstinate adhesion of one 
part of its trousers to one of the legs, and this frag- 
ment was only removed by my aid two or three days 
afterwards. It then came off as entire as a glove, with 
the fingers perfect. I send the account, because it 
shows how necessary it is to multiply observations 
before we can arrive at sure conclusions respecting the 
habits of animals, and the extent to which they may 
become varied by circumstances. J. 8. Henslow. 

Statice armeria (see p. 373.)—I have often seen it 
with flowers almost if not altogether white, on the links 
of Warburton, three miles north-east of Montrose ; and 
I believe a white variety is not considered by botanists 
to be any great rarity in this quarter. J. Forman, 
Kinnaber. 

The Viper.—As the batteries of the electrical eel 
and the torpedo, as the poison bag of the serpent are 
for a time exhausted by active use, so the minds of 
your correspondents seem to have relapsed into quietude 
after the vehement war which was carried on relative 
to this subject. In begging a quiet word about it, it is 
not my intentionto risk any assertions on the disputed 
fact, “whether the young vipers seek refuge from 
danger in the stomach of their mother ;” but bearing 
in mind the story of the chameleon, let us endeavour 
to ascertain whether both sides may not be at all events 
right in part. It is a well known physiological fact that 
the action of the stomach is excited by the introduction 
of foreign bodies ; that is, from its coat an acrid juice 
is distilled, which immediately begins to dissolve, or, as 
we say, to digest such bodies, if they be soluble. But 
if an animal can live in the stomach, it resists the 
action of the gastric juice ; so will a dead substance that 
is insoluble, and in such cases the greatest inconvenience 
results to the owner of the stomach. This gastric juice 
is so powerful that the living stomach which success- 
fully resists it, is in a few hours after death often 
corroded and eumpletely eaten through by its own juice. 
Now, supposing the stomach of the maternal viper to be 
empty, doubtless, according to this law, a sudden rush 
of young vipers would be productive of the greatest 
inconvenience, and a waste of gastric juice, which would 
certainly end in a fit of indigestion. But suppose the 
stomach to be full of food, and the serpent tribe are 
known to eat to repletion—sometimes even leaving a 
little in their throats till there is room for it down 
below—how are the young ones to getin? And if they 
did get in, by turning something else out, what a com- 
motion they would make in the larder running in and 
@ut every two minutes. How could nature carry on 
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food? She never committed such a blunder as to pro- 
vide a retreat that was not always, under ordinary 
circumstances, available. No; for a hundred reasons 
that are obvious to physiologists the young vipers are 
not wanted in the stomach—they are to it foreign 
bodies. But it is said “ the young run into the maternal 
mouth,” ‘The testimony on this head is weighty, and 
may not be disregarded. Does it follow that they go 
into the stomach? Does the young of the opossum 
go into the stomach when it scrambles into its mother’s 
pouch? If it does not, it may be at least admitted 
that it goes very near it. But tell us, ery the impatient, 
where do the juveniles go to ? truths should not be too 
hastily jumped at. First, catch your viper. If the 
young ones have just run in, so much the better, Then 
ascertain whether there are not near the throat two 
other openings which lead into one sack, provided for 
the purpose, and into which they can go to avoid danger, 
without insulting nature, or asking the old viper to 
breathe into its stomach for their special accommodation. 
If, therefore, a dissection, conducted it may be at the 
proper period, shall establish this view, then will all 
mystery be cleared away, which would not be the case 
if they were proved to go into the stomach, for many 
questions would in that case arise infinitely more 
difficult to solve than the one under consideration. 
Henry Chaytor, Croft, June 7. 

Rosa Monettii.—Absence fom home has prevented 
me from replying earlier to Mr. Rivers’s strictures on 
my remarks on the Manettii stock, Ican only now say 
that [ discover no reason to change my opinion. His 
great experience I admit, and I believe that no practical 
horticulturist of the age has done more to advance the 
interests of gardening. On the other hand, if I am un- 
fortunate in being young, it is a misfortune I cannot 
help ; and I do not claim more credit for my opinions 
than they are entitled to. The Manettii stock has, 
however, had five or six years’ fair and unprejudiced 
trial here, and my first letter contained an honest—if a 
mistaken—opinion of its merits. I was about to say 
more in support of it, but my eye has, for the first time, 
caught sight of the sensible and truthful letter of Mr. 
John Saul, which also appeared in the Chronicle of 
the 8th of June. To this letter I in preference refer. 
There are facts and reasons there evidently the result 
of observation and study, which those who have not 
seen may do well to look at, and those who have may 
be repaid by a second perusal. To the next point. 
“ Rosa Manettii’’ is unfortunate in his autobiography. 
A charge of egotism is the least serious charge I have 
to bring against him. The warm imagination engen- 
dered by his “charming waters and sunny skies” ap- 
pears to have led him far astray even in “foggy 
England.” When I hear him say of the poor soil of 
Cheshunt—a soil dry, harsh, and almost destitute of 
vegetable matter— I found the soil very rich,” “ I did 
not want so rich a soil,” what answer can I give? As 
I look upon his sharp broad thorns, and hear him again 
state, “If ever you wish to bud me, I will not prick 
your fingers,” I can only reply, “Oh! Signor, I dare 
not trust you. I judge by acts and not by words.” 

‘« However fair he seems to be, 
Take care, 
Lest what he says should not be true, 
Beware! 
Trust him not, 
He is fooling thee.” W. Paul. 

The Cuckoo.—About a month ago I heard, and men- 
tioned as a curious circumstance, the peculiar variety 
in the ecuckoo’s note, described by your correspondent 
“Este.” The bird was flying before me, and alighting 
on trees and hedges, and each time it was still uttering 
its new cry ; the effect of which was as if an echo were 
repeating the last note; thus cuck-koo-koo. Brecon, 
June 26. I heard the cuckoo in several different 
places yesterday (June 26), but I did not perceive any 
change in its note. During the whole of the season of 
its singing its note is occasionally etck-ciick-koo, and 
sometimes merely cick, especially when taken by sur- 
prise, or chased by a magpie or a hawk. R. M., 
near Derby. The change of note in the cuckoo is 
so common in Gloucestershire that there is a nursery 
rhyme to that purport : 

“The cuckoo comes in April, 
Sings a song in May ; 
Then in June another tune, 
And then he flies away.’’—ELMESTREE. 


The change of the usual note to cuck-cuck has 
been repeatedly noticed by myself and others in this 
county (Norfolk), and a friend who remarked the same 
circumstance in Surrey, assures me that it is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence for these birds, late in 
the season, to repeat the first syllable several times in 
succession, leaving the usual note unfinished. O. C. S. 
The Cuckoo altered his note here a fortnight ago 
or more to cic-cuc-kéo, and sometimes ctick6d-ah, 
M. B., Canterbury, July 3. 

Can Grapes be Profitably Cultivated in Pots 2—1 
had a few eyes of Hamburgh and Welbeck Black Tri- 
poli, which I put into pots in the first week of March, 
1849 ; they rooted in three weeks, and were potted off 
singly. At the end of 28 days, when they had made 
four leaves, they were pinched off at the top, the lateral 
that was afterwards produced forming the fruiting 
plant. The 12 plants were kept in a strong moist heat 
of from 70° to 90° ; they were twice shifted during 
their summer growth, and by the end of September 
they had each made 17 feet of wood. They were then) 
removed to a south wall ; very little water was given 
them, and on the Jst of January, 1850, they were put 
into a pit heated by hot water. They broke regularly 
from the pot to the top of the plant, many of the eyes, 


showing two bunches of fruit, and some of the plants 
had 30 bunches on them, but these were reduced to 
seven bunches to each plant. They ripened perfectly, 
and I commenced cutting on the 12th of May. When 
the fruit was removed, the plants were liberally sup- 
plied with strong manure water, and they are now ina 
fair way to bear a good crop next season, River Head, 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 

Ancient Timber Felling.—You asked me if I could 
give you any clue to old records of the time of felling 
timber, in this country, four or five centuries ago. A 
few days since I lighted upon a paper of Professor de 
Morgaw’s, in the “ Companion to the British Almanack 
for 1846 ” (pp. 1 to 31), in which the following is quoted, 
amongst other lines, from an old Almanack of 1518 ; 

“ Novemper,—Pingues ditibue anseres November 

Vendo, et ligna seco favente luna.” 
Now, as “favente lund,” if it alludes to the idea of 
timber keeping best when felled at a particular time of 
the moon, must refer to building, not burning timber, 
I imagine the above extract refers to timber for building 
purposes. Moreover, the verse may be taken to give 
the practice of the century preceding the date of pub- 
lication, so that to a certain extent it answers your 


uestion. ‘ Favente lund” can hardly mean by moon- 
q y y 


light, which is the only other interpretation that occurs 
tome. J. R. 

Remedy for the Sting of a Bee.—Spirits of wine are 
stated to be a remedy for the sting of a bee. A hand- 
ful of common garden earth, rather moist, applied 
immediately over the sting, like a poultice, and kept in 
its position by a handkerchief tied round the part, is an 
equally efficacious cure. If necessary, the earth may 
be renewed, when it becomes dry, but the first applica- 
tion generally removes all pain. This remedy I have 
frequently tried with my own children, and always with 


entire success. O. C. S., Norfolk. 

The Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution was founded for the 
relief of aged and indigent gardeners, and such is poor old 
Beach, who was elected a pensioner on its funds a few days 
ago. Itis now about 65 years since he was apprenticed to a 
leading gardener of the day, and he has followed the business 
all his lite. The last few years ke has been unable to work, 
through the many infirmities conseauent on old age. I regret 
that he did not subscribe to the institution ; but in the days of 
his prosperity it did not exist, and, until the last few years, the 
Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution was not extensively known 
to the gardeners of this country. Beach is now 80 years old; 
his poor wife was ill 15 years ; the little money he saved was 
unfortunately lost; his character has always been very good, 
and I feel convinced that of the 358 votes which were polled in 
his favour, he would have had every one of them had the persons 
who gave them been acquainted with him. True be never has 
subscribed one farthing to the funds of the charity, but is he 
to be left to starve or go to the parish? A man who hag borne 
the burden and heat ot the day—who has weathered the storms 
of 80 winters, Placing such a man on the funds of the institu- 
tion will not tend to ruin the charity, but to promote its in- 
terests, I agree with you that the subseribers to the institu- 
tion should in general vote for candidates who have subscribed 
to its funds, bur this should not be compulsory; we give our 
money, not to a beuefit club, but to.a benevolent institution, and 
we should have the privilege of voting for whom we choose, 
Place on the list of pensioners, without election, the man who 
happens to have subscribed longest to the funds (be his cha- 
racter good or bad), and you have signed the death-warrant of 
the institution—its downtal is speedy and certain, What aged 
gardener who perhaps hopes in a few years to enjoy his pension 
of 161. a year, wouid then commence subscribing ? It would 
immediately occur to him that those who had commenced 
sub-cribing previously would have the prize, and he would have 
no chance; perhaps he has been more steady than they, 
has served longer and in better situations, has a better cha- 
racter, but all to no purpose—they happened to begin sending 
up their annual guineas a few years before him—they are 
elected—he must Jive on his relations if he has any, or go to 
the parish if he has none, No, the interests of the charity 
would be served in a far greater degree if the committee were 
to put down the very expensive process of sending circulars 
(begging letters I may say) to each subseriber, praying for 
votes, Whoever would get in, under the present system, must 
do it. The poor fellow who has five or ten pounds must 
spend them in printing, advertising, and postage, to get elected. 
If he is destitute he has no chance, unless he can get his friends 
to assist him. It the committee would be extremely particular 
to ascertain all particulars of the character and, as much as pos- 
sible, the Jife ot the applicant, before they admit him a candi- 
date, and from these full particulars, if Mr. Cutler would draw 
up an acc uot of the man in the voting papers. (far more 
yoluminous than he does at present), stating where he hag 
lived, how many years in each place, and many other particu- 
lars, 80 that the person voting could form a pretty accurate es- 
timate of the man’s character for whom he was voting, and 
then not allow any one to send circulars ; this I think would 
tend to make the institution more prosperous than it even is at 
present, and the worthy candidate, though very poor, would 
stand an equal chance with the man who had a tew pounds to 
fight the ba‘tle with. The Ga:deners’ Benevolent Lustitution 


| is thriving now, and I hope—I sincerely hope—it will continue to 


do so. What I can do for it, what little influence I may 
possess, I will use for its benefit, and although I may, in con. 
junction with Messrs. Garraway and Co, of Bristol, “have 
achieved an unenviable success” by assisting by our votes and 
exertions to place Beach (a non-subscriber) on the pension list, 
I conscientiously believe that if you search the list of subs 
scribers through, you will not find a more upright worchyold 
man, nor one more gratetul to. the subscribers and triends of 
the institution, who have kindly placed him a peusioner om 
their bounty. J, C. Wheeler, Kingsholm Nursery, Gloucester, 


Srorielwes, 


Royat Boranic, ReGcent’s Park, Judly'3.—A large number of 
Pelargoniums, a good display of Orchids, many well-cultivated 
stove aud greenhouse plancs, good collections of Cape Heaths, 
and some Cacti were assembled on this occasion, and there was 

n extensive exhibition of trait. 
\ In collections of 30 Stove and GREENHOUSE Pants, the first 
prize was this time awarded to Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, Esq, 
of Darttord, fur beautiful plants of Adjamanda cathartica, 
Schottii, andgrandiflora ; Dipladenia splendens and crassinoda, 
four well-mapage’ Caps Heaths, Cyrtoceras reflexum, Ronde. 
letia speciosa, 2 huea fulgens, with four flower-spilkes); 
‘our Everlastings, uwo Vincas, Crowea saligna, Francisces 
augusta, Sphenotoma gracilis, Ixora coccinea, beautifully 
grown aod flowered; Leschenaultia formusa, a spreading 
Polygala cordifolia, Kalusanthes coccinea, Ixora crocata, 
Epacris miniata, and two Cleroden rons. Mrs. Lawrence’s 
group, which was second, contained Allamanda cathartica, 
Schottii and grandiflora; two very fine plants of Stephanotis. 
floribunda, Pavetta caffra, insufficiently in bloom; two capital 
« 
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specimens of Sollya linearis, a large Burchellia capensis, three 
Cape Heaths, Ixora coccinea, and a splendidly flowered I. 
avanica, Pimelea decussata, Phanocoma proliferum, two 

incas, Franciscea acuminata and angusta, Crowea saligna, 
Aphelexis macrantha, Kalosanthes versicolor, a small Gar- 
doquia Hookeri, Sphenotoma gracilis, a Clerodendron, and one 
or two plants of Jess importance. Another collection of 30 was 
supplied by Mr. Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, Esq., but among these 
we did not observe anything remarkable. 

In the collections of 20 Srove and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Mr. 
Green, gr. to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart,, was first. His group con- 
tained good examples of Stephanotis floribunda, Allamanda 
cathartica, Metrosideros floribundus, Erica Massoni, Aischynan- 
thus pulcher, Ixora coccinea, Pleroma elegans, not nearly atits 
best as regards bloom ; and Echites atropurpurea.—Mr, Taylor, 
gr. to J. Coster, Esq., was second, with Phanocoma prolife- 
rum, Dipladenia craasinoda, Ixora coccinea, Allamanda 
Schottii and cathartica, in good condition; the charming 
Erica metuleflora bicolor, a small Tristania neriifolia, Azalea 
QGledstanesi, a variety of Kalosanthes coccinea, an Ever- 
lasting, Cyrtoceras reflexum, Erica Cavendishii, and Spheno- 
toma gracilis, 

Various groups of 10 Stove and GREENHOUSE PLANTS were 
ge A first prize was awarded to Mr. Williams, gr. to 

iss Traill, of Bromley, for Allamanda Schottii, Ixora 
coccinea, Pheenocoma proliferum, the blue Leschenaultia and 
ZL. formosa, Pimelea Hendersoni and decussata, Rondeletia 
speciosa, Polygala cordifolia, and the larger variety of Kalo- 
santhes coccinea. — Second, Mr. Croxford, who had good 

lants of Phzenocoma proliferum and Kalosanthes coccinea,— 

erhaps the beet of Mr. Laybank’s plants were Pimelea decus- 
sata, Gompholobium splendens, Leschenaultia formosa, Alla- 
manda cathartica, Boronia serrulata, an Everlasting, Erica 
depressa, and Posoqueria versicolor.—Mr. Speed, who was 
fourth, had fair examples of Allamanda cathartica, Schubertia 
graveolens, Dipladenia crassinoda, and Chironia glutinosa,. 

ORcHIDs were, as usual, arranged on one side of a long tent, 
behind the Pelargoniums, and had a good effect. In collections 
of 25 plants Mr. Mylam, gr. to S. Rucker, Esq., was first. His 
plants consisted of Aerides quinquevulnera, insufficiently ad- 


. Yanced in bloom; a large A, odoratum, and A. maculosum, 


Oymbidium pendulum, Maxillaria tenuifolia, the large flowered 
Phalznovpsis, Cycnoches ventricosum and Egertonianum, but 
not on the same plant, as sometimes happens; Epidendrum 
alatum, vitellinum, and verrucosum; the charming Saccola- 
bium Blumei and S, guttatum, Lielia majalis, with two 
flowers; a pretty well-flowered Sobralia macrantha, Odonto- 
glossum Karwinskii, Vanda Batemanni, Oncidium Lawrence- 
@num, the curious Cirrhzea fusco-lutea, Anguloa uniflora, with 
some 13 ivory white biossums all open at once; Lycaste tetra- 

‘ona, the bearded Lady’s Slipper, and Brassia Lawrenceanum. 

r. Williams, gr. to C. B. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon, was 
second, This group comprised two fine plants of Aerides 
odoratum, and its purple variety ; also A, maculosum, affine, 
and roseum ; Dendrobium moschatum, densiflorum, and 
secundum ; Oncidium pulvinatum, Epidendrum verrucosum, 
Saccolabium guttarum, Brassia Wraye and Lanceanum, the 
Bearded Lady’s Slipper, Broughtonia sanguinea, the larger 
flowered Butterfly plant, aud a well bloomed Barkeria specta- 
bilis, a plant that few manage well. 

In collections of 15 OxcuiDs the first prize was awarded to 
Mr, Blake, gr. to J. H. Schréder, Eeq., for Galeandra Baueri, 
Oncidium pulvinatum, Phal:enopsis grandiflora, a large Aerides 
odoratum, Calanthe masuca, with three spikes of purplish lilac 
flowers ; Cattleya Mossize, Vanda teres, the rare white blossomed 
Burlingtonia venusta, Angrecum caudatum, Dendrobium 
chrysanthum, a pale variety of Acineta Humboldti, Tricho- 
Dilia tortilis, and Vanda tricolor.—In Messrs. Rollisson’s 
group of 15 we remarked a variety of Stanhopea maculata, 
also 8S. tigrina, Cattleya Mossie, and the beautiful C. Har- 
Tisoniz, the curious long green-tailed Dendrochilum filiforme, 
Oncidium Lanceanum and pulvinatum, the large-flowered 
Variety of Phalznopsis, Broughtonia sanguinea, Aerides quin- 
quprenners, a finely blossomed specimen of Miltonia spectabilis, 

alanthe veratrifolia, the scarce yellow-flowered Peristeria 
cerina, and Burlingtonia venusta, 

Collections. of \0 OxcHips were contributed by Mr. Barnes, 

r, to H. Hanbury, Esq., and Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr. Beck,— 

r. Barnes sent Qncidium pulyinatum, Aerides affine and 
odoratum, Stanhopea tigrina, Angrecum caudatum, Brassia 
Wray, the large flowered Phalznopsis, Barkeria melano- 
caulon, Saccolabium Blumei, and a good Oncidium Lan- 
ceanum.—Mr, Beck’s plants consisted of the larger variety of 
Oncidium ampliatum, 0. luridum, and Harrisonie, Dendro- 
bium secundum, finely coloured ; Cattleya Mossiw, Epiden- 
drum yitellinum, calochiium, and phceniceum; Aerides odora- 
tum, and Galeandra Bauerj,— Mr, Mylam sent a handsome 
Cypripedium, apparently a variety of C. barbatum; Mr. Lod- 
diges Saccolabium Blumei, and Aerides suayisissimum,—Mr, 
Barves had the rose-coloured Phalznopsis, 

Cape Hnarns, in collections of 15.—Mr, Smith, gr. to J. 
Quilter, Eeq.,of Norwood, was first with good plants of ventricosa 
grandiflora and v. magnitica, the large variety of jubata, 
Bhannowi, a large plant of tricolor, retorta major, large and 
fine; metuleflura, a large Cayendishii, tricolor elegans, 
t, rosea, and t, Leeana, Massoni, ampullacea, Bergiana, a 
pretty Heath covered with small round purple bells, and a 
Variety of obbata.—Mr, Rucker’s collection was placed second. 
Zt consisted of obbata (Veitch’s), a charming kind ; the larger 
variety of tricolor, t. splendens, t. speciosa, and t. Dunbariana, 
@ayendishii, veniricosa Bothwelliana, Parmentieri rosea, in- 
flata, retorta major, eximia, and Vernonii—Among Nursery- 
men the first prize was awarded to Mr. Epps, in whose group 
were good examplss of Wilsonii, tricolor Leeana, t. superba, 
t. Jacksoni, Shannoni, and Cavendishii; second, to Messrs. 
Rollisson, for metulflora bicolor, a variety of ferruginea, 
mutabilis, two varieties of ampullacea, Sayileana, a small 
flowered profuse blooming Heath, jubata multiflora, and viri- 
diflora. A collection of 12 was also furnished by Messrs. 
Pamplin.—In six plants the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Williams, gr. to Miss Traill, for Lee’s tricolor, ventricosa 
superba, Sbannoni, Cavendishii, jasminiflora alba, and Clu- 
siapa ; second, Mr. May, gr. to E. Goodhart, Esq,, for tricolor 
elegans, viridiflura, jusminiflora alba, princeps, and Cayen- 
dishii. One or two other collections were produced, but they 
were inferior to those we have just mentioned, 

Among SINGLE SPECIMENS the best were large and beautiful 
plants of Stephanotis floribunda from Mr, May, gr. to Mrs. 
Lawrence, and Leschenaultia formosa from Mr, Williams, gr. 
to Miss Traill. Mr. Dennett had also a nice Kalosanthes coc- 
cinea ; Mr. Kinghorn Leschenaultia areuata, a singular looking 
Species, and there were one or two other good plants shown 
under this head. 

In New PuawTs the first prize was given to a very fine spe- 
cimen of Ixora javanica from Mrs. Lawrence’s garden at 
Ealing Park, and equal prizes to Ipomcea limbata, a pretty 
Species, purple margiued with white, from Messrs. Rollisson ; 
Begonia cipnabarina, from Messrs, Henderson; Hemiandra pun- 

ens; a lilac flowered greenhouse plant from Mr. Henderson, 

t. John’s Woud, and Magnolia fragrantissima and Thyrsacan- 
thus bracteolatus from Messrs. Rollisson. 

PELARGONIUMS, as we have already stated, were plentiful, 
‘and in good condition, Twelve new varieties, Amateurs, equal 

rizes to Mr. Cock and Mr, Stains. The former had Princess, 

ictum, Centurion, Paragon, Avenger, Salamander, Victory, 
Pearl, Lalla Rookh, Firebrand, Mars, and Rosamond, Mr, 
Stains sent Clarinda, Gipsy Bride, Constance, Armada, 
Princess, Forget-me-Not, Ariel, Lamartine, Orion, Bertha, 
Victory, and Painted Lady ; 2d, to Mr. Robinson, for Paragon, 
Senator, Rowena, Black Prince, Forget-me-Not, Zenobia, 
oe Media, Salamander, Rosetta, Cassandra, and Mars, 

urserymen: Ist, to Mr, Dobson,. gr, to Mr, Beck, for Hilax, 


Mont Blane, Diana, Promise, Cassandra, Seedling, Painter, 
Vanguard, Exhibitor, Sarah, Rosalind, and Cuyp; 2d, to Mr. 
Gaines, for Negress, Star, Duchess of Cleveland, Nobilissimum, 
Salamander, Mars, Sylvia, Grandiflorum, and Field Marshal; 
8d, to Mr. Bragg, Slough, for Star, Magnet, Orion, Ondine, 
Conspicuum, Lady Somerville, Norah, Marian, Alderman, 
Azure, Ariel, and Lord Gough, Six varieties: 1st, to Mr. 
Parker, gr. to J, H. Oughton, Esq., for Ackbar, Dorcas, 
Centurion, Forget-me-Not, Emperor, and Pearl, ‘‘Fancies:” 
Ist, to Mr. Robinson, for Madam Miellez, Ibrahim Pacha, 
Queen superb, Anais, Defiance, and Reine de Francais; 2d, 
to Mr, Stains, for Fairy Queen, Bouquet tout fait, Queen 
superb, Kate, Medusa, Reine de Francsis. Mr. Gaines had 
Wintonia, Lady St, Germains, Queen superb, Orestes, Virgil, 
and Hero of Surrey, ‘‘Capes:” Ist, to Mr. Stains, for 
Ardens major, bicolor, quinquevulneram, Blandfordianum, 
bipinnatifidum, Ardens, and bicolor roseum; 2d, to Mr, 
Parker, for fulgidum, glaucum, Blandfordianum, erectum, te- 
tragonum, flexuosum, glaucifolium, and reniforme. A collec. 
tion of Cape Pelargoniums was also produced by Mr, Hender- 
son, of St, John’s-wood. 

CALCEOLARIAS: The best came from Messrs, Henderson, of 
Pine-apple-place. They consisted of Falconridge, Nell Gwynne, 
Laura, elegans, Black Agnes, and Catherine Seaton, 

Cut Roses were exhibited in large quantities ; they filled one 
side ofalong tent, Collections of 100 each were sent by Messrs. 
Lane, Paul, and Francis, and boxes of 5) by Mesars. Barnes, 
Terry, Parsons, and Rowland. In general, they maintained 
their condition well throughout the day, and proved one of the 
most important features of the show. Some new Roses were 
produced; but these we expect to see again, and under more 
advantageous circumstances. 

Among Fuchsias, Gloxinias, and Verbenas we did not re- 
mark much novelty ; among the latter we, however. observed 
a very large blue variety called Mrs. Mills, from Mr. Turner, of 
Slough ; and good examples of well-known flowers were not 
wanting in the other classes. 

PINKs were numerous and large, but dull in colour, it being 
late in the season for them, The Ist prize was awarded to Mr. 
C. Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough, for Whipper-in (Smith), 
Great Britain (Ward), Diana (Smith’, George Glenny (Bragg), 
Lola Montes (Costar), Narborough Buck (Maclean), Criterion 
(Maclean), Sappho (Turner), Queen of England /Hale), Hunts- 
man (Smith), Dr. Daubeny (Kirtland), and Lord Valentia (Kirt- 
land) ; 2d, to Mr, Bragg, of Slough, Certificates of Merit to 
J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway, and Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury. 

PicoTEEs.—Ist prize to Mr. C. Turner, for Mary (Dodwell), 
Constance (May), Marris’s Seedling Mary (Parkinson), Sylph 
(Headley), Heroine (Youell), Ne Plus Ultra (Matthews), Juno 
(Matthews), General Jackson (Burroughes), Beauty (Shaw), 
Prince Albert (Crask), and Duchess of Sutherland (Burroughes) ; 
2d, to Mr. Newhall, Woolwich. 

CARNATIONS.—Ist, to Mr. Willmer, Sunbury ; 2d, to Mr. New- 
hall, Woolwich. 

PANSIEs were shown, and two prizes awarded, but in July 
there is neither beauty nor interest attached to them. 

SEEDLING FLorisTs’ FLoweRs.—Pinks : Sappho (12 blooms), 
shown by Mr. Turner, was very evenly laced, :mooth on the 
edges, good size, and, we should say, a constant variety, from 
the number of blooms which have been shown of it. Hunts- 
man, by the same grower, very smooth stout petal, laced with 
rosy purple; both had Certificates. — Picotees; Dodwell’s 
Mary, light rededge; large fine varlety, of good substance. 
Fellowes’s Prince Arthur, medium purple edge, good white, full 
flower, without bars or spots of any kind.—In Carnations 
there was avery good rose flake called May’s Romeo. There 
was a large display of seedling fancy Pelargoniums of various 
degrees of merit, but great sameness pervaded the majority of 
them. The judges did not risk an opinion by selecting any for 
Certificates. A pretty light seedling Fuchsia, named Bank’s 
Expansion, possessed fair properties, being of good habit, stout, 
and having the colours strongly contrasted, 

The Fruit consisted of 36 Pine-apples, more than 50 dishes 
of Grapes, upwards of 40 ditto of Peaches and Nectarines, and 
several exhibitions of Melons, Strawberries, and other fruits. 
A miscellaneous collection was produced by Mr. Fleming, gr. 
to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham. It contained a good 
Providence Pine-apple, Noblesse Peaches, May Duke Cherries, 
a dish of Grapes, and another of Figs, The best six Pine- 
apples were furnished by Mr. Bray, gr. to E, Lousada, Esq., 
and a similar group was contributed by Mr. M‘Ewen, er. to 
the Duke of Norfolk, at Arundel. Mr. Jackson, gr. to H. 
Beaufoy, Esq., sent a Trinidad Pine, a perfect pyramid up- 
wards of a foot in height, A Providence, weighing 7 lbs. 
8 oz., was contributed by Mr. Fleming. Ripley Queens, 
beautifully swelled and ripened, were exhibited by Mrs. 
Bailey, of Belgrave-square, and good fruit of the same 
variety of Pine-apple were produced by Mr. Drummond and 
Mr. Spencer. Grapes: Muscats were generally unripe; but 
there were some good Black Hamburgbs, and one or two 
excellent bunches of West’s St. Peter’s. The best three dishes 
came from Mr, Smith, Dulwich ; these were Black Hamburghs, 
Black Prince, and Muscadine, The best dishes of ‘12 lbs.” 
came from Mr. Henderson, gr. to Sir George Beaumont, Bart., 
and Mr. Venibles, gr. to G. Solomon, Esq., Peckham Rye, the 
sortin both cases being Black Hamburgh. The best single 
dish of three bunches came from Mr. Holmes, gr. to E. Garrod, 
Esq, Putney Heath. The best dish of Muscat of Alexandria 
was communicated by Mr. M‘Intosh; the next best by Mr. 
Kemp, gr. to Mrs, Grillion, East Acton ; and Mr. Turnbull 
took a third prize with a dish of good Cannon Hall Museats. For 
White Frontignans, the first prize was won by Mr. Moffat; 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Bain took second prizes for some well- 
grown White Muscadines. Mr. Henderson was awarded a first 
prize for excellent Red Frontignans, Peaches and Nectarines ; 
For the best four dishes, the first prize was won by Mr, Turn- 
bull; the second by Mr. Parker, gr. to J. H. Oughton, Esq., 
and Mr, Foggo, gr. to the Marquis of Abercorn, Stanmore 
Priory (equal) ; third prizes were taken by Mr. Munro, gr. to 
Lord Clarendon, and Mr, Slowe. Mr. M‘Intosh was first for 
the best two dishes. Cherries: Mr. Snow, gr. to Earl de 
Grey, had some beautiful Guignes, for which the first prize 
was awarded. Strawberries: In this class the successful 
competitors were Mr, Lydiard (1st), market gardener, Bath ; 
and Mr. Kimberly, Coventry. Melons: The first prize, for a 
green-fleshed variety, was taken by Mr. Barnes, gr. to H..Han- 
bury, Esq.; Mr. Spencer, and Mr, Watson, gr, to Mrs. Trad- 
well, Norwond, were equal second; while a certificate of merit 
was awarded to Mr. Gerrie, gr. to Sir John Cathcart, Bart., 
and also to Mr. Monro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, Colney Hatch, The 
best scarlet-fleshed sort was produced by Mr. Weir, gr. to J, 
Hodgson, Esq. Of Tropical Fruits, Mr. Ivison, gr. to the 
Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, Syon House, sent speci- 
mens of Vanilla, Carica Papaya, Miristica moschata, Xantho.- 
ebymus pictorius, and Physalis peruvianus. Mr. Williams, 
gr. to J, Lenhouse, Esq., Maryport, sent some large fruit 
et Stephanotis floribunda, and Mr, Bray had a collection of 

itrons. 


StoveH Pink Snow, July 1.—At this meeting flowers were 
not abundant; the best examples were Whipper-in, Navr- 
borough Buck, Diana, Lola Montez (fine), Harriett, Alfred 
Morison, Criterion, Goliah, and a seedling by Turner named 
“Sappho.” Some Pansies were exhibited by Mr, Hunt, but 
they were somewhat out of character. 


Rebiews. 


Moore’s Handbook to the Botanic Garden of the 
Royal Dublin Society, Glesnevin (Dublio, 12mo), is a 
useful account of this important institution, by its 


present curator. We scarcely need say that the Garden 
of Glasnevin is one of the most worth seeing of all the 
objects to be examined by the visitor to Dublin, 


The Finchley Manual of Industry. No. Il. Gar. 
dening (18mo, London).—The plan of this little book 
is better than its execution. Cottagers’ children are to 
be taught practical knowledge, instead of the useless 
stuff with which it is the custom to cram country lads, 
Nothing can be better in principle. They are to be 
taught by the system of question and answer. The plan 
is still good. The matter taught must be plain, simple, 
and of daily application, Still quite right. But the 
information, however plain and simple, must be strictly 
true ; otherwise teaching does more harm than good, 
and here we complain of the author of the “ Finchley 
Manual.” Surely, he can hardly mean that such a 
paragraph as this is fit for children (of any age): “ Q. 
What isa tuber? A, A sort of round swelled root, or 
knob, like one of the roofs of a Potato, &c.; and 
plants producing such roofs are termed tuberous.—Q, 
How many tubers, or wnder-ground stems, are reckoned, 
&e. A. Omitting the Salsafy, the Seorzonera, and the 
Skirret, which are now only cultivated on the Continent 
and in gentlemen’s gardens, their number is nine, and 
they are mostly mentioned as roots: the Potato, Turnip, 
Carrot, Parsnip, Beet, Radish, Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Horseradish, and Hamburgh Parsley.” We must 
really protest against this sort of teachiug(!) Thechild 
is first told that a tuber is a “sort of root,” which it ig 
not; then he is informed that it is an “ under-ground 
stem,” which is true; and, finally, he is taught that 12 
common esculents are tubers, which is false, almost all 
of them being true roots. To what advantage con- 
fusion like this is expected to lead we must confess our 
inability to comprehend. 


Frazer's Hand-book for Ireland (2d edition, Dublin), 
will be found to be a useful road book to tourists, for 
whom it is chiefly intended, and gazetteer for those 
whose pursuits lead them to inquire into Irish localities 
without visiting them. In the Appendix is a short 
memorandum by Dr. Mackay, concerning Irish botany ; 
but we would suggest to the intelligent editor of the 
work that he would do well, in a future edition, to 
make natural history a conspicuous feature, and to in- 
troduce it into the body of his book. Many a tourist 
would be glad to know what rare plants, insects, &c., are 
to be found in the place he passes through, and what are 
its mineral and geological features, 


The late Professor Kunth’s Enwmeratio Plantarum 
has reached a fifth volume. It contains an account of 
Asparagine, Smilacinee, Lapageriee, Roxburghiacee, 
Herreriez, Ophiopogonee, Aspidistree, Dioscorinea, 
Taccacee, and Amaryliidee ; a set of names which we 
recommend to the consideration of those gentlemen who 
think that technical natural history can be made accept- 
able to the mass of the community. The volume con- 
tains 908 pages. 


Garden ilemoranda. 

Royat Botanrc Garpens, Kuw.—The object of 
greatest attraction here at present is the Victoria Regia, 
which has been in flower for more than a fortnight past, 
and it promises to keep on blooming for some time yet 
to come. When we saw it, about 6 o’clock on Monday 
last, one blossom bud was just beginning to open, and 
there was another beside it ina less forward condition, 
A low span roofed stove, stated to have been formerly 
an Orchid house, has been converted into a tropical 
aquarium, for the accommodation of the Victoria, and 
some other stove aquatics. The centre of a large 
square slate tank is occupied by this splendid inhabitant 
of the waters; and round the sides and ends are red, 
blue, and white Water- Lilies, Euryale ferox, the slender 
Grass-like Vallisneria spiralis, and examples in flower 
of that beautiful water plant of the East Indies, 
Nelumbium speciosum. The leaves of the Victoria 
are small, the largest measuring only about 
34 feet in diameter, and they all want the finely 
turned-up rim, and healthy rich green colour 
of the magnificent foliage of the plants at Syon or Chats- 
worth. The tank in which it grows is supplied, we be- 
lieve, with Thames water, which keeps flowing con- 
tinuously into it from a small pipe near its side, and 
passing off by a waste pipe in another quarter. Before 
the Thames water was led on, the plant did not thrive 5 
and its not blossoming sooner here than it has done is 
attributed, in the “ Guide to the Gardens,” to the water 
in which it was at first placed being unsuitable for its 
healthy development. One of the Coceolobas (C. macro- 
phylla) is in flower in the large Paim-stove, and is 
really very handsome. The spike of flowers is upwards 
of 2 feet in length, bright erimson, and, when looked at 
against the massive foliage of the rich tropical vegeta- 
tion which the house c«verywhere contains, has @ 
striking effect. The height of the plant and flower- 
spike together could not be less than from 10 to 12 feet. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Discontinue stopping the shoots of Vineas, Euphor- 
bias, Poinsettias, Gesueras, Eranthemums, and other 
plants of similar habits, which are designed for autumn 
or winter flowering ; and attend duly to potting, watex- 
ing, and regulating the heat and moisiure. Light and 

r are indispensable for the ripening of the shoots. of 
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these, and of other plants grown tor the same purpose. 
Amongst these, one of the most useful is the Linum 
trigynum, which produces large clear yellow flowers in 
great abundance during the winter. As the tender 
kinds of greenhouse plants complete their growth, they 
may be set by themselves in houses or frames, of which 
the sashes can be easily put on or removed, In such a 
situation they can be freely exposed to the sun and air, 
but at the same time may be covered when the weather 
is excessively wet. In staging the plants, they should 
be so arranged that they shall shade only the 
pots of those which are behind them. The hardier 
kinds of greenhouse plants may be set in the open 
air, without any kind of shading. It is a great 
mistake to place established plants behind a north 
wall, during any portion of the summer, as if they were 
taking their season of repose ; but, on the other hand, 
it is essential that the pots be protected from the sun. 
When the plants are necessarily put out of doors during 
this season, they should be plunged in beds of sifted 
coal-ashes ; but take care to place them far enough 
apart to ensure a free circulation of air amongst them. 
The training of conservatory climbers should be regu- 
larly attend to, avoiding looseness or negligence, but 
still leaving them to hang in graceful festoons from the 
roof. Maintain the plants in a healthy vigorous state 
by occasional waterings with liquid manure, as it is im- 
portant by every possible means to provide an exten- 
sive in-doors display of floral beauty for the late autumn 
months, in some measure to compensate for the sudden 
prostration which will then take place in the open 
garden. Use the syringe more sparingly, except in 
very fine weather, and at all times apply it early 
enough in the day to allow-the superabundant moisture 
to pass off before night. Propagate choice Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, &e., by cuttings or offsets from the old 
plauts, taking care that they are free from the green-fly 
or other insects. Make another sowing of Chinese 
Primulas to flower in small pots. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

PineriEs.—Having selected, to meet the demand in 
winter and early spring, those plants which are now 
showing or flowering, and those which shortly promise 
to follow their example, a portion of the strongest and 
best rooted of those remaining should be picked out to 
succeed them; these should be potted immediately if 
they require it, and grown on steadily, without any 
check ; any of the smaller plants which are in imme- 
diate need of potting, should also be attended to. Keep 
up an uninterrupted succession, by planting a few 
suckers occasionally in a brisk bottom-heat. Where 
the planting out system is practised, there is no diffi- 
culty in keeping up the succession if all vacancies are 
filled up as they occur with the best plants selected 
from among the succession. VineRrEs.—As the Black 
Hamburgh Grape is so liable to shrivel after it is 
ripened, and as it is thereby deteriorated in quality, it 
is advisable to shade them during very hot sunshine. 
Where tlie crops are swelling let the state of the 
borders be frequently examined, especially of those 
which are covered with tarpauling or other material. 
Hf the soil is dry let the surface be carefully loosened 
with a fork, and watered with liquid manure. Examine 
the bunches of swelling crops, thin crowded clusters, 
and remove any small berries, which will only spoil the 
sample if they are allowed to remain. Pracu Hovusss. 
—Admit a free circulation of air through all the houses 
during fine weather ; but where the fruit is just ripen- 
ing, ventilating during the night and in damp weather 
should be effected by means of the front, keeping the 
top sashes closed to prevent damp cold dews from setting 
on the fruit. The foliage in the early houses should be 
kept in a healthy state as long as possible by syringing, 
and guarding against insect depredators. { 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Remove suckers from Rose trees, and stop all gross 
shoots on the summer flowering kinds. Employ mulch- 
ing asa means of protecting the soil from evaporation 
during summer, and especially round standard Roses 
aud other choice shrubs, whose leaves afford little or 
no shade. Leaf-mould, thoroughly rotted dung, or 
short Grass, are well adapted as materials for this 
purpose, particularly the two former, as the soluble in- 
gredients contained therein will be washed downwards 
in showery weather. After finishing the propagation 
of Pinks and Carnations, by pipings and layers, proceed 
with other hardy herbaceous plants, as Phloxes, Pan- 
sies, Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, &c., all 
which will strike under handlights with the greatest 
freedom ; or even without such assistance, if a shad 
situation is chosen, and watering is carefully attended 
io. It is of the first importance to propagate these 
plants as soon as possible, as time is thereby gained to 
allow of their being pricked out into nursery beds, where 
they soon become thoroughly established, and are 
enabled to endure the winter with very slight protection. 
The old Linum flavum makes a good yellow bed, con- 
tinues in flower all the summer, and is perfectly hardy ; 
it will strike freely if the cuttings are taken before 
the wood gets too hard. Sow Brompton and Queen 
Stocks for spring flowering, and Intermediate Stocks for 
autumn, “A sowing may also be made, for late autumn 
flowering, of some of the hardier annuals, which come 
very quickly into a flowering state. Very much may be 
done towards stimulating the growth of weakly plants, 
and assisting the flowering of healthier ones by frequent 
waterings of liquid manure. It is an expeditious and 
immediately effective mode of increasing the fertility of 
the soil. Perhaps the flower-garden does not possess 
tore beautiful ornaments during early summer than 


the Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses, worked high on 
standards, with their branches allowed to hang down as 
Nature dictates. This will be a hint to those who are 
budding Roses, to select some of the tallest stocks for 
this purpose ; or, if none of their stocks are tall enough 
for this season’s work, some of the strongest should be 
left unbudded, so that by pruning and liberal treatment, 
sufficiently high stems may be secured against the 
proper time next year. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Prvks.—These may be piped, or struck from cuttings, 
as soon as possible. Some florists layer the larger 
shoots, but these make by no means so handsome plants 
as by the former method. We know some people who 
are unsuccessful in what is really a very simple opera- 
tion. The best plan is to make an excavation a foot 
deep, in a shady situation ; in this place a bass mat, 
which should be larger than the bed, that it may turn 
up at the ends and sides ; this will prevent the worms 
getting amongst the compost and loosening the cuttings. 
The excavation may then be filled up, level with the 
surrounding surface, with some well-prepared vegetable 
soil and river sand ; it will then be advisable to give it 
a soak of water, when it will be ready for the pipings. 
Tuxirs.—The sooner these bulbs are out of the ground 
the better, when the foliage has assumed a yellow tint ; 
the skin of the bulb will be brighter, and we have often 
found that bulbs, which had been left in the ground till 
the skin was black, were the succeeding season coarse 
and out of character. Avuricutas,—Do not lose sight 
of these favourites ; take care that they are properly 
watered and kept free from green-fly. It ought not to 
be “out of sight out of mind.” RanuncuLusrs.—Get 
them up as the foliage withers. Dau.ias.—Thin, disbud, 
tie out, and entrap earwigs. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

If Asparagus beds are plentifully supplied now, and 
during the next month, with liquid manure from the 
farm-yard, or soap-suds from the laundry tank, with 
common salt added, it will effect wonders in the way of 
improving the size and quantity of next year’s crop. 
Asparagus seedlings should be thinned ; and the ground 
kept in a loose state about the young plants. Water 
these also with rich water, with salt added. It is won- 
derful how rapidly these will advance now, if well at- 
tended to. Sow Early York Cabbages*for transplanting 
thick, to draw as Coleworts for autumn use ; taking care 
to adopt effectual means of protecting the seeds from 
the depredations of birds. Sow also a bed of parsley, 
for late autumn and early winter use, upon ground 
which has received a rich dressing of soot and well- 
rotted manure. Let no pains be spared to obtain a 
good stock of material for Mushroom beds, to succeed 
the open fields in supplying this delicacy. Horse drop- 
pings are to be preferred for this purpose ; but if a 
sufficient quantily of these is not procurable, the ex- 
crements of sheep or deer may be mixed up with them. 
Until as much is collected as will make up a bed of the 
required size, let them be spread very thinly on the 
floor of a dry airy shed, and turned once a day, to pre- 
vent fermentation from taking place. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

The young shoots of fruit trees grafted in spring 
should be securely tied, as they are very liable to split 
off in windy weather. In doing so, commence at once 
to train them to whatever shape you have decided on 
adopting ; and fix this year’s shoots in the manner best 
adapted to form the foundation of the future tree. For 
Pear trees, the shape now most popular is the pyra- 
midal, or, more properly speaking, the conical ; and 
for Apples the cylindrical. ‘To produce the latter shape, 
the young shoots must be trained outwards horizontally, 
forming radii of a circle of the required diameter ; 
upon the outside of this, upright stakes should be fixed, 
9 inches asunder, to support the perpendicular branches; 
these will be gradually allowed to proceed upwards, 
until they have arrived at a convenient height for 
training and fruit-gathering, when further progress up- 
wards must be prevented. Care must be taken, in the 
course of their growth, that a proper number of side 
spurs is produced, so that the perpendicular stems 
may form wreaths when in flower and fruit. A few 
side shoots should be allowed to grow long enough to 
connect the perpendicular shoots one with another, so 
that the trees may in a short space of time become 
self-supporting ; as the branches will, in a few years, 
have become sufficiently fixed to keep their proper 
position without the assistance of stakes, which will of 
course be then removed. To produce pyramidal Pear 
trees, only one main shoot must be permitted to pro- 


ceed, which will form the main stem of the tree ; the} 2 satis 
| Vines: X YZ, Your Vine leaves appear as if they had imbibed 


growth of side shoots, especially of those towards the 
lower part of the tree, should be assisted and regulated 
by judicious stopping of any shoots which are progress- 
ing too rapidly for their neighbours. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending July 4, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
Ofthe Darth. 
1 foot)2 feet 


BAROMETER. 


June and Of the Air. 


Wed. °:. 3|23 

Thurs,... 4/24 

Average.... 
June 


29.892 | 29.785 | 69.7 | 49.4 | 59.5 | 61.5 | 61.2 


28 - Hazy with slight rain; cloudy and fine; overcast; lightning. 
29—Cloudy ; very fine; clear and cold at night. 
30—Five; cloudy; overcast. 
1—Cloudy ; clear and very fine at night. 
2—Fine; cloudy ; clear, 


Tul y 


CHRONICLE. 


[JuLy 6, 


8—Rain; cloudy and boisterous; overcast; rain. 
4—Constant heavy rain; quite clear, cold at night. 
Mean temperature of the week 3 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week,ending July 13, 1850, 


July 


nA Greater Prevailing Winds, 
uly. uantity . e 
‘ of Rain. | 2 | 


Sunday 7 
Mon 8 
Tues 9 
Wed. 10 
Thurs, 1! 
Friday 12 
Satur. 13 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 12th 
and 13th, 1847—therm, 90 deg.; and the lowest on the 9th, 1839—therm, 40 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

To oun ConRESFONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 

AsparAaus Breps: J W. There is no reason why low annual 
vegetables, which have not deep roots, should not be growm 
among Asparagus—provided the beds are well manured after 
such vegetable crops are removed, 

Back Nomsexrs: Full price will be given for No, 46, 1848. 

Booxs: WL. We are unacquainted with the book. It is not 
likely, however, to answer your purpose, Moore’s * Agricul~ 
tural Grasses” would be much better. 

CametiiAs: P 7 O, If the rat has eaten the stems of the 
Camellias down to the graft, then there is nothing left but 
the stock, and all that you can do is to regraft, or throw the 
plants away. 

Danas: Anon. It is a common practice to thin their shoots, 
when they appear to be rather too crowded,t 

Exursitions: Manchester. Hoya bella should be shown among 
“stove plants,” and Lilium speciosum among ‘‘ Ornamental 
plants.” There is, however, an awkward ambiguity in the 
prize lists, as to the meaning of ‘‘ ornamental” and ‘‘herba- 
ceous” plants. 

GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: We have received a 
letter signed W. A. Addison, 4, Navarino-grove, Dalston, 
which regard for the great objects which it endeavours to in-~ 
jure, prevents our printing. . 

Geraniums: A Florist. You will never flower the Prickly Gera~ 
nium in a Peach-house. You must put it in the fu'l sun all 
the summer, then rest it till winter, and afterwards force it 
gently in a bright light house. If you do not succeed the first 
year you may the second. 

GrEENHOUSES : Plumbago. We cannot uniertake, as we have 
often stated, to answer legal questions.f 

INGA PULCHERBIMA : Beta. See p. 629 of our volume for 1844,f 

Insects: Ravenswood. The grubs sent are the larve of the 
common daddy-long-legs. Examine the roots of Pinks and 
Carnations as soon as they appear to flag, and also destroy 
all the winged insects youcan. The little ones were entirely 

- destroyed, being sent loose ; from your description they are 
the common American blight (Aphis lanigera), Wash the 
parts affected with gas-tar water, or daub the patches over 
with clay and soapsuds. W.—A R, The caterpillars found on 
the Becch are not those of any species of moth, but of a saw- 
fly (Tenthredo), which we will endeavour to rear. W.—@ H. 
The animals sent are threadworms (Gordins aquaticus). 
They are in no wise injurious to vegetation. JV. 

Monsters: @ H, The viviparous Clover is common; the roots 
will probably retain the property if transplanted. 

Morus: Beta has been told that bitter Apple (powdered Colo- 
cynth), is an excellent preventive against the inroads of 
moths, Is this a fact ? 

Names oF Prants: H K. 1, Nephrolepis exaltata, Schott; 2, 
StenochJena scandens, Smith; 3, Polypodiam trichodes, 
Reinw. S.—Amicus, 1, Some kind of Caragana; 2, Spirza 
chamzedrifolia? 3, S. ariefolia? 4, S. tomentosa; 5, S. 
alpina ? 6, S. betulefolia? 7, S, paniculata? 9, Andromeda 
calyculata. Itis not possible to name accurately, if at all, 
such plants as these without flowers.—Rougham. Some un- 
published Trichopilia, and Osmunda regalis; not only a 
native of England and Europe generally, but of the 
tropics. S. — 4 H, We will make inquiries, and report 
further, — 4 A A. Canadian Poplar. The Rose is very 
curious, but spoiled by bad packing.—J B. It is the variety 
of Lilium bulbiferum called Lilium umbellatum in the 
“Botanical Magazine,” t, 1018.—Diss. Crategus torminalis. 
—J WG. Tamus communis.—Truro. Poa rigida.—N B. 
1, Teucrium fruticans ; 2, a Helianthemum not determinable 
by such a fragment; 7, apparently a morsel of a leaf of 
Melianthus major. — H B. Bifrenaria racemosa, — HH. 
Nephrolepis exaltata, Schott. S.-H B. 2, Pteris crenata ; 
4, Nephrodium molle, S,—J B. 1, Adiantum zthiopicum ; 
2, 3, and 8, Asplenium fragrans; 4, Pieris longifolia ; 
5, Nephrolepis exaltata; 6, Phymatodes Billardierii; 7, 
Pteris serrulata; 9, Cassebeera hastata; 10, Lycopodium 
denticulatum. S.—C B, Hieracium pilosella. ee 

PrLarconioms: @ P. Statinskii, Statiuskii, and Statiaskii, are 
all names given to one variety of fancy Pelargonium. It is 
some proper name, with the right mode of spelling which we 
are unacquainted.} 2 

Porrine : W. Asa ‘general rule in potting, there should be 
about 1 inch of crocks for drainage, then one-third rough 
soil, one-third finer, and the upper moderately fine for a 
finish. Ifthe drainage consists of some material that will 
yield food to the plants, as bones, for instance, s0 much the 
better.f 

RosE Leaves: A Subscriber. They are attacked by the common 
Erisyphe, The mischief is now done; nothing seems to stop 
the progress of such mildews so well as flowers of sulphur 
applied upon their first appearance. Did we make that 
promise? Then we will surely keep it. E 

Toots: R Sawyer, We cannot do the work of advertisers. 

Tree Pmontes: ACountry Gardener. The buds were probably 
killed by frost, especially if they were shone upon in a frozen 
state. Cover your Anemones with 2 or 3 inches of leaf-mould 
and cow-dung mixed, Do it just before they begin to grow 
again. 


e poisonous matter from the roots, for the stalks are brown 
ana half rotten—which would not be the caseif they had been 
merely scorched. They may also have perished in — 
quence of having absorbed some deleterious matter.— cd 
Vine Grower, Luxuriant growth and a damp atmosphere 
have caused the small green excrescences, which hare 
alarmed you, to appear on your Vine leaves. They will do 
no harm.f ss will Lak 

: MB. Ifyou use salt water strong enough it will ki 
peer: on rite walks; but after a time other weeds will 


come and grow faster than the first. 


ihre thie ees 
SEEDLING FLOWERS, j 
PeLarconiums : Dorking, and M, Chester. Both much spoiled by 
carriage; but apparently inferior to kinds already in cultiva- 
i s 
Pane ciine J @, All very handsome, and well worth culti. 
ting. * 

Vaca : RW. Pretty ; but deficient in shape. * 

** As usual, many communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made, We wust also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 
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PERUTIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. G1BBs, 
Buicut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. AnTony Gisss and Sons. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &c. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
xr acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
‘and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 

Ahouses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


" ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford pee 


Corn and Grass Manure, perton ... 0 
Glover Manure, do. orice CEO BaD ll 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. dies Cohn Pao LOY 
Superphosphate of Lime Recs 70 0 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ae ta 2 Ct 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 


N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
e to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
-and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
.putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


GRICULTURAL EDUCATION,— 
THE COLLEGE, MAIDSTONE. 
Visitor—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
President—The Earl of Romney. 
Head Master—Davip WALKER, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., &c. 

__ At this Institution youths are instructed in the general 
branches of science bearing on Agriculture, in addition to the 
routine of a commercial and mathematical education. 

The religious education is superintended by a resident Clergy- 
man, Terms inclusive, 34l. a year. « 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepwnespar, July 10—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
‘THunspar, — 1)i—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 
Wenpnespar, — 17—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tavaspay, — 18—Agriciltural Imp, Society of Ireland: 


_ Tuere is no crop over, which the farmer has so 
little control as the Crovrr, and there is none of 
more importance to him, whether we consider its 
intrinsic value or its usefulness in preparing the 
land for the following crops. 

Why should the farmer have more difficulty in 
growing a crop of Clover than he experiences: with 
any other? What is there peculiar about it? Why 
should good manuring and liberal farming give a 
better chance for a good crop of corn than for a crop 
of Clover? These and similar questions are much 
more easily asked than answered. Our attention 
has been directed to this subject by a paper in the 
Tast Number of the “ Journal of Agriculture,” and 
also by observing in our wanderings over the country, 
that the quantity of broad Clover amongst the hay is 
this year so much less than might have been 
expected from appearances in the spring. We wish 
to direct the attention of our readers to the matter, 
in hopes that some light may be thrown on this 
important subject. 

In the paper above referred to, the writer attri- 
butes the failure of the Clover crop to two parasitical 
plants, which, like the Mistletoe on the Oak, derive 
their nourishment not from the land by roots of 
their own, but from the plants on which they grow 
The first of these parasitical plants, the Broom-rape 
(Orobanche minor) is described as being quite a pest 
in some parts of the Continent. The other, one of 
the species of the Dodder, is common in England. 
It is said to be “dangerous to the fields of Peas, 
Beans, or Clover. It is difficult to guard against it 
on account of the rapidity of its vegetation, and the 
facility with which it passes from one plant to 
another.” There is a drawing of this singular 
plant, as growing upon a Clover plant, in the 
~ Annals of Natural History,’’ vol. xvi., 1845, and 
it is described as being common in Norfolk and the 
adjoining counties. It is quite possible, as the 
Dodder is very minute, that the farmer may have 
overlooked this singular enemy to his Clover. 

According to the authorities mentioned by the 
writer from whom we have made the above quota- 
tions, there seems to be little doubt that these para- 
Ritical plants are one of the causes of the failure of 


the Clover. It is somewhat singular that deep 
ploughing, which every farmer knows is one of the 
ways to ensure a Clover crop, has been found by 
experiment to be a good method of destroying the 
seeds of these parasites. Another means for securing 
a crop of Clover has been found by experience to be 
the cultivation of Beans or Peas instead of Clover, 
so that the latter may be grown only once in eight 
years instead of once in four or five years, as is 
usually the practice. This plan has been found 
from long experience to be a great safeguard, but 
why it should be so, we are quite at a loss to 
say... It appears that the Broom-rape and the 
Dodder attack the Bean as readily as the Clover, 
so that the good resulting from changing the land 
with Beans, seems to point to some as yet undetected 
source of the mischief. 

We have seen nearly every kind of manure tried 
on Clover, but with only partial success; even 
gypsum, from which so much was expected, is most 
capricious and uncertain in its action. Except that, 
as eyeryone must have observed, liberal manuring 
gives a slightly increased chance in favour of a 
Clover crop, we are sorry to say that the farmer in 
this case derives but poor comfort from his best 
friend, the dung-heap. The case of the Clover crop 
has this year been peculiarly puzzling ; there never 
was a better general prospect up to May, and during 
the cold weather of that month it quite disappeared. 
That the frost must have destroyed it in many cases 
there is no doubt, but why is one portion of the 
same field without Clover and other portions covered ? 

There would seem to be three causes of the failure 
of the broad Clover. The first is the parasitical 
plants above alluded to—their cure seems to be deep 
ploughing. The second is frosty weather in the 
spring. What the third is we are at a loss to say, ex- 
cept that changing the land with Beans or Peas seems 
to be acure, or at least a palliation. There can be 
no doubt but that when the land is in good heart, it 
will be best prepared to help the plant over any 
temporary evil it may suffer from the cause. But 
there is also another point on this subject to which 
we would direct attention. We have more than 
once advised our readers to be careful with whom 
they deal in purchasing guano; this advice is, if 
possible, of more importance in purchasing Clover 
seed. Chemical analysis may detect an adulteration 
in the one instance, but in the other the purchaser 
has nothing to depend on except his own slender 
judgment and the honesty of the person from whom 
he purchases his “Clover seed. We do not allude to 
those men who, without a blush, will put into the 
farmer’s hand doctored over-year seed, which they 
know very well will never vegetate. The increasing 
intercourse with the Continent has introduced into 
our market great quantities of German seed, which 
nothing but an experienced eye can distinguish from 
English seed, and yet, except in warm sheltered 
situations, it will not stand an average winter in 
England. The use of this seed we believe to be 
another cause of the failure of broad Clover. We 
would recommend the use either of English seed or 
what is known in the market as Upland Dutch, the 
latter being much more hardy, and consequently 
more capable of-getting over our winters than the 
German Clover seed. 

We shall be glad to hear if any of our readers can 
detect either of the two parasitical plants we have 
named on their Clover, Bean, or Pea crop. It is 
but a poor compliment to the skill and research of 
the present century to have to acknowledge that we 
hardly know anything as to the cause of the failure 
of thé broad Clover. And yet, if we could make 
anything like an approximation to the cost of the 
Clover seed (to say nothing about the crop) which 
is annually sown to no purpose, the question would 
appear in its proper importance. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
List or PRizEMEN at General Sessional Examination, 
June, 1850. 


AcricuLturE, Ist, Vincent Rice, London ; 2d, Robert 
Holland, Mobberley, Cheshire. 2 

Cuemistry, Ist, Thomas R. Luzmore, Liverpool ; 
2d, Edward W. Bell, Gillingham, Dorset. 

Naturat History, Ist, Robert Holland, Mobberley, 
Cheshire ; 2d, Edward W. Bell, Gillingham, Dorset. 

Vererinary Practice, Ist, Vincent Rice, London; 
2d, John B. Herbert, Ross. 

Maruematics, &e., Ist, James M. Walters, Bognor ; 
2d, George B. Pennell, Exeter. : 

SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING, Ist, Thomas R. Luz- 
more, Liverpool ; 2d, W. Cowen, Blaydon, Newcastle. 

Cirencester, July 1. 


HIGH FARMING IN NORFOLK. ° 
Tue farm of Mr. Hudson, at Castleacre, is between 
1400 and 1500 acres in extent, held in two adjoining 
occupations of nearly equal size. About 1200 acresare 
regularly under crop, and somewhat over 200 acres in 
pasture. The four-course rotation is followed through- 


out, there being annually 300 acres in Wheat, 300 acres |! 


in Barley, 300 acres in Turnips, &c., and 300 acres in 
Clover, and Trefoil and white Clover alternately. No 
Rye-grass is sown with the Clovers, as, being a cereal, 
it is considered injurious to the following Wheat crop. 
The principle adopted here is to manure for every crop. 
Thus, for the Wheat eight three-horse loads of dung are 
laid upon the Clover after itis mown, This promotes 
a rapid growth of Clover, which is ploughed in for the 
Wheat crop. Salt is thrown over it in spring to 
strengthen the straw. Turnips are manured partly 
with dung and partly with artificial manures, 25s. an 
acre being expended for this purpose in guano and 
Lawes’ superphosphate. A large proportion of the 
Turnips are consumed on the ground by sheep, which 
are also eake-fed, and the soil is thus prepared for 
Barley. The land is covered with clay marl once in a 
lease of 21 years. In the feeding of stock 10 tons 
a week of oil-cake are consumed during the winter, in 
addition to the green crops and herbage of the farm, Mr. 
Hudson never using less than 200 tons of cake in a year, 
and sometimes considerably more. Each bullock gets 
10 lbs. of cake a day, besides roots, and each fatting sheep 
on an average =lb., beginning with $lb. and ending with 
1 lb. daily. The cattle are fed in open courts with sheds, 
well littered with straw. Thirty-six work-horses and 
16 working bullocks are required for the operations of 
the farm. The bullocks work in pairs, two in a plough, 
the same as the horses, and walk quite as quickly, and 
in either plough or harness, get over as much ground 
as the horses. Each ploughman drives his own pair. 
The farm horses are fed on sprouted Barley, 12 lbs. each 
daily, besides fodder. With this feeding, on this light 
land, where the furrow seldom reaches 6 inches in 
depth, the horses are maintained in good healthy con- 
dition. A small dairy of Devon cows is kept, the 
produce of which is reared and fed. The ewe flock is 
Southdown, the fat hoggets now going on to the London 
market, The sheep are at present fed on Rye, sown 
after Wheat for spring feed, and now affording a full 
bite. Mr. Hudson does not sow Tares, as he considers 
the Tare very exhausting to the land. The whole har- 
vest work of the farm is done by 32 mowers, each of 
whom is attended by one woman to gather, and one to 
bind up the sheaf. In carrying the crop the stacks are 
always made in the field where they grew, and carted 
home to the barn as required during winter and spring. 
The only kind of Wheat sown is Spalding’s Red, which 
is found by much the most prolific hitherto tried in 
West Norfolk. 

Twenty-seven years ago the stock annually kept on 
this farm was 400 sheep and 30 bullocks; it now 
averages 2500 sheep and 150 bullocks. The Wheat 
and Barley crops then did not exceed 22} bushels an 
acre ; that average is now nearly doubled. Every 
crop is drilled and the land kept perfectly clean. The 
roads and fences are all maintained in the best order, 
and the beauty and regularity of all the crops now 
growing on the farm sufficiently attest the enterprise and 
skill of the farmer. 

The question of how far the four-course system of 
husbandry continues applicable to the present circum- 
stances of agriculture we heard frequently discussed 
by the most intelligent and experienced farmers in 
West Norfolk. We found but one opinion on the 
point, and that was, that covenants were necessary to 
bind bad farmers, not good ones; and that with our 
facilities for obtaining artificial. manures and food, a 
strict adherence to the four-course system was no longer 
either necessary or expedient, Accordingly in every 
case we met with, where a man farmed his own 
property, or was not restricted by rigorous covenants, 
the four-course was departed from. On this point we 
were fayoured with some valuable information by Mr. 
Blyth, of Sussex farm, Burnham, whose style of cultiva- 
tion and the high condition of whose land may challenge 
comparison with any in the county. For a number of 
years back he has been growing more and more Wheat, 
diminishing his Barley, and taking an additional corn 
crop in the course. His system now is as follows:— 
(1) Clover, Trefoil, or Peas, (2) Wheat, (3) Oats, (4) 
Turnips, (5) Wheat or Barley. He manures for every 
crop where he thinks it requires it. On land where 
the Turnips are fed off before Christmas the crop of 
Barley was never found so good by six or eight bushels 
an acre as on that which fed off later, and on that 


portion he always sows Wheat. 
Bushels an acre. 


Average Wheat crop for seven years ending 1839 25 
Ditto ditto 1846... 29 
Ditto for two years 1848... 36 
Average Oat crop for seven years ending 1839 ... 5£ 
Ditto ditto 1846... 57 
Ditto for two years 1848) ..; 68 
Average Barley crop for seven years ending 1839. ... 31 
Ditto ditto 1846... 33 
Ditto for three years 1849° ... 45 


It will be observed that in each case the increase of 
average has been greatest since 1846, and this may be 
in part accounted for by the use of artificial manures, 
as a direct application to every crop, having since that 
year become matter of system, and also from the very 
rapid strides which our agriculture has made within the 
last four years in the hands of all who had the means, 
and who were not hampered by unwise restrictions from 
following the obvious course of improvement, It is 
further important to find that these increasing averages 
of Wheat crops have taken place simultaneously with 
more frequent calls on the land, there having been on 
this farm for the first period of seven years an annual 
average of 214 acres in Wheat ; for the second seven 
years 268 acres in Wheat; for the last two years 340 
acres in Wheat. , Times Commissioner. , 
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Puace Ano Dare, 


oo 


Streatham, Stafford- 
shire, 1844 ov 


1845 erry 


Marley Hall, 
bury, 1842 Ph 


1848 
Grove, East Retford, 
1882 


Castle Malgwy’ n, “sf 


Pembroke 
1841 
1842 
1843 
Baldoon, Wiaiona, 


1842 to 1846 * 


Perswick, Deyon- 


shire, 1846 i 
Mid-west of Scotland 


Northamptonshire, 
1846 be 


29 
bE 


Horncastle, 1848, ... 
a 
Rainton, Thirsk 
1834 a5 


Aaaiding Fen, 
1845, on 


Leighton Buzzard ... 
1843 to 1847 asa 


Hela Dalling, ed 


ooo 


> 


Handley, guess 
1843 to 1847 


Barnet, 1942 Re: 


a> 


2 


Kilmux, Leven, Fife 
1827 to 1847 


Anonymous, 1845-6 


Rathillet, Fife, 
1841-42 .,, 


Tyr Arllwya, Swan- 
sea, 1817 . 

Martley, Worcester- 
shire, 1844,. om 


2 


Richmond, Yorksh., 
41837 to 1847 os 


Hafodunos, Aber- 
gele, 1814... ses 


9 


2” 
” 
> 


Stewarthall, Carse 
of Stirling, 1847 ... 


West Perth, 1820 


Extent | Cost per 
Drained, acre. 
A BP] £ 8, a. 
16 182] 465 0 

9 082) 314 1 

6 2 8 818 24 
16286] 5 7 Id 
14 3 6 8 3 8 
1380 0 0}; 210 0 

1180 0 0 380 0 
200 0 O} 510 0 

6 0 0 
}450 0 0 {7 rab 

20 0 ‘ 

73 0 0/9710 0 
83 0 0] 411 7 
61 0 0 315 5 
14600) 4 4 2 
160 0] 415 7 
20 0 0 4°13 11 
46 0 0} 416 1 
13 0 0 5 8 4 
12200) 448 
34 0 0 ia 

12 0 0 
130 0 0 nb 

42 0 0 33 

78 0 0 . 
500 0 0 

111 0 O}] 414 0 
1200] 765 0 
14600] 389 0 

40 0] 8 6 4 
18 0 0 < 
Drained ds 

again 
10 0 90 if 
Drained wa 

again 
50 0 0 ee 
850 0 F 
35 0 0] 415 0 
o4e 3 4 0 
ove 5 6 6 
ace 218 2 
Drained te 
again 
200 0 0 A 
200 0 0 oa, 
Drained 68 0 
again 
100 0 0 ny) 
{103 0 O] 7 7 6 
15 6 0 a 
35 0 0/1011 0 

40 0 oo 

8 0 0 aes 
Several 8 0 0 
hundred 

acres 

Do, 617 0 

6 0 0] 610 0 
5 234) 700 
19 333 0 0 
23 2 38] 7.15 0 
14 0 O} 715 0 

210 0 


LAND D 


RAINAGE 


REPORTS. 


Soil, 


Strong loam, 
resting on clay 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Strong loam, 
marly subsoil 


Ditto 


Hard schistous 
clay subsoil 
Retentive clay 


eee 


one 


Chiefly alluvial 
clay 


Subsoil clay and 
stones 


Retentive clay 


Heavy clay, with 
veins. of sand 
Clay of various 
consistences 
Strong clay 
Hard clay 
Weak clay 
Stubborn clay 
Clay and gravel 
Poor white clay 
Chiefly sandy 
loam 
Sandy soil 


Blowing sand 


Clay 
Loam 
Peat, clay 
subsoil 
Clay and gravel 
loam 
Clay 
Red loam 


Loam 


Dry stony clay 
Do. 


Stiff clay 


Gravelly " subsoil 


Clay subsoil 


Diluvial soil 


Various 


Clay 
Soft loam 


Clay deposit 


Alluvial & other 


cee 


Light mould, 
stony 
Clay 


Clay upon lime- 
stone 
Do, 


Varions—hill 
and valley 


1000 feet high 
Hill land 


Strong loam 


Stiff clay 


Direction of Drain,| Depth of| Space 


Right down the 
slope 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Across slope 


Redrained down {36 to 48 


hill 


Down the slope 


one 


Greatest fall 


Down the slope 


Across the slope 


Down the slope 


Across the slope 


Down the slope 


Across the slope 
Down the slope 


Down the slope 


Down the slope 


200 
eso 


Across the slope 
Down the slope 


Down the slope 


Do. 


Drain, | Apart, 
Inches,| Feet. 
22 83 
22 86 
22 ay, 

80 18 
27 36 
80 80 

80 
80 * 
30 18 
27 15 
86 20 
48 21 
30 15 
48 86 
48 36 
48 30 to 33 
48 39 
48 30 
48 86 
48 33 to 36 
48 36 
40 33 
40 45 
36 to 60 
30 to 36 28 
36 24 to 27 
40 {30 to40 
30 18 to 33 
30 163 
36 
48 36 
80 42 
60 60 
30 42 
60 60 
80 18 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
24 to 27] 30 
36 18 
86 to 60} 60 
48 to 60|/Here & 
there 
30 
36 72 
30 to 36] 16% 
80 to 36/24 to 49 
30 86 
36 54 
51 33 
24 ase 
36 24 
28 21 
36 18 to 2] 
30 21 
3) 21 
80 21 
30 21 
30 16 
33 16 
; 86 


60 to 70 | Large horseshoe 


20 to 30 | Pipes, 13-inch |343. ” 


Size of tiles, 
digging. 


3d, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
6d. 
9d, to 10d, 


2 or 3 inch tiles, 
and soles 


Tiles and soles 


Pipes 2 to 38-inch 34d, 

bore 

Labour. 

1} to 3inches |81.9s. p.acre. 

Ditto 21.108. 4, 
Ditto 20. 198. 4, 
Ditto aL. 158. 4, 
Ditto 31.83.9d. ,, 
Ditto 3l.128. 4, 
Ditto BL. A 
Ditto if 


Tiles and soles 


14d. per yard 


tiles % 


Small tiles ya, p. acre 


Pipe tiles Is, per chain 
Common tile 
and sole 
Ditto 


248, per acre 


35s. ” 


Tiles and soles}43s, 4d, ,, 


5d. p. 7 yds. 
28. p. 7 yds, 


6d. p. 7 yds. 
2s, p.7 yds, 


9d. p.” rod of 
8 yards 


Horseshoe 


Smaller tiles 


1 to 2 inch 


1} to 3-in, pipes |11}d, per rod 
14-inch pipes 


Tile and sole in| 8d. per rod 
one 


12 inches deep of 
stones 


Plough 
‘\takes first 
16 inches 


oe 


Cost of |Cost of tiles, 


Per Perch, |Per 1000 feet 


70s. to 80s, 
per acre, 


14s,6d,to20s. 


15s, to 37s, 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


8d. p. 7 yds. 
8d. p.7 yds. 


325, 


eo 


29s, 
29s, 


33s. 


Stones 


Tiles 148.6d, 
Soles 12s.4d, 


ld. p. 7 yds. 
8d, p. 7 yds. 


14s, to 17s, 


8d, p. 6 yds. 


Materials | Before Drain- After Draining, 
used, ing. 
Tiles, In a poverty- |Answered all expecta. 
stricken state | tion: better crops of 
better sort, 
on om Great improvement, 
oo os 7 per cent. gladly paid 
| on outlay. 
oe Soaking even.|Not. perfectly drained : 
in summer, but 50 tons more hay. 
Tiles, Poorest land |Now effectual, 
in the parish, 
Tiles. aie Disappearance of 
Sedges and Mosses, 
Broken Sour pastur- |20 to 40 bsh, per acre of 
2-inch size age. Wheat, 
sae =a 80 to 35 beh. ,, Beans, 
ose oes 20 to 25 tons of Turnips, 
ove oss 24 to 3 tone of Hay, 
Tiles, os Uniformity of crop ; 
Easier husbandry ; 
Substitution of drill for 
brvadcast busbandry. 
18 inches of a Drainage a partial 
stones over tailure, 
tiles 
Stones, 12 EL Increase of 2/. per acre 
ins., broken gross produce, 
to 3 ins, size 
Pipe tiles. os Tiles made on the estate 
drawn by the tenants, 
Ditto who pay 5). per cent. 
for the work, as addi- 
Ditto tional rent. Mr. 
Ditto Parkes’ system, for- 
Ditto merly condemued, is 
Ditto now approved in the 
Ditto neighbourhood, 
Ditto 
Tilesand | Rushes and |1844—Oats 48 bushels, 
soles coarse pasture|!845—Turnips 18 sheep 
not worth bs.| ver acre for 20 weeks, 
p. acre torent 1846— Oats 80 bushels, 
‘Tiles, d&c. i Great improvement; — 
land easier to work, 
and crops better, 
Tiles, <7 Work the land with two 
pair of horses less. 
Tiles, ee Grass mnch better ; the 
shallow draining will 
need redraining ; the 
ga 2 qrs. of Beans| deepest draiued is the 
per acre most efficient. 4 qrs. 
oe 3qrs.of Wheat| of Beans per acre; 6 
per acre, qrs. of Barley p. acre. 
Bushes Rushes and |Not much improved, 
Tiles elie Now perfectly dry, and 
worth 80 per cent, 
more to rent, 
Fak Turnip loam, Little effect, 
‘is a ae Paid expense of re- 
draining the first year. 
Tiles and a Can plough earlier in 
stones over season, 
them y 
Tiles with- ae 34 tons of Turnips: per 
out stones acre 
13 in. pipes Pee ES. Seon 
: ; Worthless |Good pasture. 
mr 
Tiles andl30 bachele of{#5 bshls. Wheat—one of 


the best arable fields 


soles Wheat, soil 
difficult to| 0m the estate. 

a cuilaste ‘Deep drainage on 
strong clays wrong in 
principle.” 

= x Sull rupping, though 
very old; but almost 
useless. 

Broken |Average con-|Land laid flat; in- 

stones dition, in 18} creased produce of 

feet ridges Wheat, 1-9th; Tur~ 
nips t; Pastures, 2; 
[low required} and Potatoes, 4 

ae Summer  fal-| Fallow still needed, 

a ow No summer fallow. 

Broken Few cattle |60 to 70 cattle, and 300 

stones kept to 400 sheep. 

Pipes a More stock kept later, 
and poached the land 
less, 

Broken {Much of the|Worth 25s. more per 
stones pasture land] acre to rent, or 17, per 
worthless cent. on outlay, 

ass ail The best drained, 

Pipes {Worth 507, aj/Now worth70/, 

year 

wife vey Imperfect. 

Pipes oa Land works well, and 
crops are promising. 

Broken aka Tenant willingly pays 
stones, with 5b, per cent, on outlay. 

culvert 

Broken aa Very greatly improved. 

stones ; 

“A Gorseé& rushes| Good Turnip land ; now 
in pasture, 

| ese Good iand, 

| a ' High Jand 24 tons Swedes per acre. 

| ae Grassd& rushes|Good Oats, Turnips, and 
pasture, 

Wedgedrain ae A permanent improve- 
MeN’s 

Wedgedrain Clay 24 bolls per aere more 


of Wheat 


27—1850. | 
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LAND DRAINAGE 
PLACE AND Date. Extent | Cost per Soil. Direction of Drain|Depth of} Space Size of tiles, Cost of |Cost of tiles.| Materials |Before Drain. After Draining 
Drained, | acre, Drain. | Apart. digging. used. ing. eS 
A BP. |S & Feet. Per Perch, |Per 1000 feet 
Claines, Worcester- 
shire, 1843, Wc, ...| 75 0 0} 510 0 Strong loam on} Down'the slope {30 to 36)) 164 id. per yard 2388, Tile andsole|Ridged 34 yds, |Flat; Swedish Tur- 
| gravel wide; Wheat,} nips, Mangold Wur- 
2 Beans, and| zel, The produce in- 
Tares; and| creased 20 per cent, 
Wooler, Northum- | 2 naked fallow, 
berland .., ,.|250 0 +A Clay,and various r 80 |18 to 24] 3 inches by 34 |3}d. per rodj22s, ; 6s. for|Tileandsole|Rushy in fur-|Turnip land workable 
; soles rows, clay| in 12 hours after rain, 
land wet ;| The Harvest 10 days 
and naked| earlier, and 33 per 
£ fallows, cent. better. 
Parbold Hall, Wigan| 29 0 0| 5 0 0 |Openstony marl] Greatest slope 36 .»  |l8ins, of stones/ld, per yard Broken =v) Very greatly benefited, 
stones 2 
1845-7 bi | 26 0 0 ee ae a ab to 24 inches eh 24s, Tiles Set Ee a! | Yexitep 
Ardingley, Sussex.../100 0 0/ 315 0| Wealdclay Greatest slope 48 30 to 50 on 21,15s.p.acre , ae Greatlyneeded |Bight or ten bushels: of 
| draining Wheat per acre in- 
creased, 
Belfast, 1844 «| 15 0 0 aah Good quality | Down the slope 30 18 ais 2}d.p.7yards|Stones and hy Wretchedly |Tbe deepest drained is 
tiles in want of | driest and best. 
PO gy citin (070 "A 42 80 “ 6d.p.7 yards} Tiles draining 
Downham Market, : 
Norfolk ... ...)50 0 0 bea Gravel & coarse] Land nearly flat 36 60 8d. to 1d. per| Tile and sole Rushes and |Perfectly drained ; pro- 


sand 


yard 


water Mising Oats. 


THIN SEEDING v. CATTLE FEEDING. 
** Audi alteram partem.” 

I nave always the greatest possible pleasure in 
meetiog on paper, or in person, my philosophic and 
most intelligent friend, the Rev. G. Wilkins. His eru- 
dition, his wit, his keen and varied powers of observa- 
tion and comparison, combined with much good feeling 
and an immense exuberance of animal spirits, render 
him at all times a most exciting, amusing, and instruc- 
tive companion. I should always be extra cautious of 
differing from my friend, but especially so when I re- 
member that because he once exposed the folly of de- 
stroying moles, he was held up to the ridicule and 
censure of practical but unreflecting men, until, by 
accident, one of them opened a mole’s stomach and 
found it crammed with wireworms. 

Let us, however, return to the charge, and consider 
the two points—thin sowing and cattle treatment. I 
entirely agree in principle with my friend that 14 peck 
of Wheat is an ample seeding under peculiar circum- 
stances. I remember seeing in Mr. Hudson’s garden, 
at Newby, two years ago, a piece of Wheat estimated at 
12 quariers per acre from merely (I believe) 3 quarts 
of seed. The ears appeared to be 7 inches long, and 
the straws like reeds, 

The success of very thin sowing is dependent on a 
great many “ifs.” If your land is in a warm, dry, 
early, southern or eastern district ; if you sow early ; if 
your cultivation is garden-like in depth, manure, and 
cleanliness; if every grain is carefully inserted and 
covered beyond the ken of birds, if you have no attack 
of wireworm and slug, if your land is not so light that 
the roots of your Wheat get frozen in winter, if it is 
drained and the seed does not swell and burst in a wet 
season, if each grain is perfect and unbroken, and if 
your general harvest time is the third or fourth week 
in July ; if all these “ ifs ” can be satisfactorily answered, 
there is no doubt about the propriety and advantage of 
yery thin seeding. 

I know a striking instance of this, in the case of Mr. 
Piper, of Colne, in Essex, who every year grows Wheat 
on the same land, never ploughsit, but hoes it perfectly 
clean, and applies soot. He dibbles 14 peck per acre, 
and averages, I think 53 to 6 quarters per acre per 
annum. Ile farms profitably. When I saw this crop 
five years ago, it was far too thick, with an enormous 
quantity of straw. Mr. Piper was here yesterday, and 
told me his Wheat was promising again to be an extra- 
ordinary crop. If I ever do find fault with my reverend 
friend, it is on account of his exuberance of statement, 
a sort of florid exaggeration, which is not permissible 
or desirable in the stern business of agriculture, For 
instance he says Mr. Mecii is now the thickest seeder 
he knows, iuferentially implying that no other farmer 
in this kingdom sows so much as six pecks! Alas, I 
wish it were true, but we all of us know (and I think 
our friend Wilkins must too), that double that quantity 
is very extensively sown. Even our talented and cannie 
friends ‘“* over the border,” scatter broadcast with liberal 
miscalculation their three bushels of seed Wheat, and 
proportionate quantities of spring corn (strange that 
the absence of drills should still be the weak point of our 
North Bvitish agriculturists), I do therefore entreat 
your readers to make a liberal deduction for “the poet’s 
eye ina fine phrenzy rolling.” 1 must also reproach my 
friend for suppression, as well as exaggeration. He 
forgot I suppose that in the sluggish autumn of 1848, he, 
in common with many thick seeders, lost his Wheat 
plant by those slimy devourers, proving that we cannot 
always be sure of our crop. 

When my reverend friend says “ that I meant to flag 
my Wheat,” he should in candour have added “if it 
required it.’’ Those were my words, but my Wheat, 
though very high and heavy, does not require flagging, 
and is not too thick. Iam quite sure than six pecks 
per acre is the utmost quantity we dare sow. On 
naturally fich svils, such as my friend Wilkins’s, or 
where an extra supply of manure is used, four pecks 
or even less are an ample supply. I merely sow that 
quantity which from experiment I have found best 
adapted to the poor plastic clays and barren sands of 
Tiptree Heath. Those who travel through the rich 


‘ vegetable fen lands, must be grieved to see the ruinous 


effects of thick sowing. I remember in passing to Nor- 
wieh, I saw the Wheat crops twisted, matted, and laid, 


as though a troop of wild horses had madly frolicked 
in them. 

The desideratum is to have a full standing crop, free 
from weeds, and not so dense as to excludevair and light 
—the absence of these causes the stem to be unhealthy 
and spongy, instead of having that beautiful coating of 
pure glass which the Almighty has so wisely destined 
to keep the plant erect and protect the circulation of its 
fluids. If I used 5 ewt. of guano, instead of 2 ewt., on 
my Wheats, I should certainly diminish my seed by 2 
to 3 pecks. When I dibble, I never exceed a bushel— 
the seed being properly deposited. The result of my 
experiments in seeding is that 1 bushel of Wheat always 
produces on my land more than 2 bushels ; but that 
6 pecks produce the best result, therefore I adopt that 
which pays best. Mazagan Beans, and white Peas, 
both produced 2 quarters more per acre last year by 
thick than by thin sowing. 

Last year I grew 58 bushels of Beans and 48 of 
Peas per acre, and this year the promise is abundant, 
I have no objection to break a lance with friend W. 
either in Beans, Potatoes, Peas, or Wheat (I have no 
Barley), although his land is naturally far superior to 
mine ; and I have no objection to fatten pigs against 
him on bare boards, backing the latter against any 
other system he may pursue. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose thin sowing does not produce a great weight of 
straw. Now, as to my animals, I do consider our 
clerical friend very unfeeling to so shock the nerves of 
your refined and humane readers by his horrifying 
description of the living dungeons. Poor animals! 
They must certainly realise Dante’s expression— 

“* Lasciate ogni speranza voi chi c’entrati.” 

But how stands the fact? The animals are perfectly 
clean and healthy, without effluvia, and when not 
feeding, lying in every possible easeful position. The 
pestiferous exhalations exist only in my friend’s brain ; 
how they got there without having previously affected 
his olfactory nerves istome amystery. Several visitors 
(one having many bullocks) expressed their astonish- 
ment at Mr, Wilkins’ statement, on comparing it with 
the fact. 

I am daily more and more strengthened in my con- 
viction that feeding on open boarded floors will be a 
great boon to agriculture—enabling us to keep more 
stock, to take our manure at once to the land, without a 
second cartage, or making and turning over the dung- 
heaps. My restless young pigs fatten quicker, being 
constrained to repose by the inconvenience of rapid 
movements on open lattice work. In conclusion, I shall 
say, as my friend does, “ Come and see, and judge for 
yourselves.” I don’t at all approve of our rev. friend’s 
principle of unalterability. The temper of the age is 
comparison, experiment, and improvement. 

I annex an extract from a note just received from 
a very worthy clergyman, who is also a good agricul- 
turist and a magistrate of our country. 

In conclusion, I like my friend Wilkins all the better 
for his letter. The provocation of discussion tends to 
the elucidation of truth. I entirely agree in his general 
views of the unsatisfactory and mediocre condition of 
British agriculture. I shall always be ashamed (agri- 
culturally) of my native country until I see it using its 
vast resources in men and money for feeding and em- 
ploying the people. Travel where you will, landlord 
and tenant neglect alike offend the eye. We might as 
well intersect our gardens in every direction with 
worthless and serubby trees and fences, as to permit or 
encourage such monstrosities in our fields, I wish I 
could say national gardens. J. J. Mechi, Tiptree-hall, 
Kelvedon, Essex, June 27. 

Extract. —“I have read Mr. Wilkins’ attack on 
your system of cattle, sheep, and pig feeding. I must 
have seen it about the same time as he did, and I can 
only say that I entirely dissent from all his vitupera- 
tions. He must not only have seen with other eyes, 
but have smelt with other noses. My bailiff, who ac- 
companied me, can testify, if my own opinion wants 
confirmation, that nothing could be sweeter, cleaner, 
more comfortable, or apparently more thriving, than all 
the animals which we saw. As to Mr. Wilkins’ un- 
qualified disapprobation of box-feeding, I should like 
to show him my eattle and pigs. They are littered with 
straw eut into 5-inch lengths; they have not been 
cleaned out for some months, and yet I will leave it to 


a jury of ladies to pronounce whether a visit to them 
could offend the most fastidious eye or nose, Mr, 
Wilkins speaks of his crops of Wheat and Barley. I 
shall be happy to show a field of each, 10 acres, against 
him for a wager, which should be the payment of the 
expenses of any respectable person who should decide 
between us.” 


Home Correspondence. 

Rancid Butter.—I should feel extremely obliged by 
your giving me any information in your power on the 
following subject. For the last three weeks, my cows 
have been making most horribly rancid butter. They 
are fed entirely on Grass, which they get for themselves 
on upland pastures. Three weeks ago the butter when 
fresh made was rancid, but now it is to all appearances 
perfectly good when it comes from the churn, and re- 
mains so for perhaps a day ora day and a half, and then 
it becomes quite unfit to eat. I fancied at first that it 
was owing to the land bearing a great number of 
Buttercups, but other people, whose fields are covered 
with Buttercups, make excellent butter. I am told 
there is a plant which flowers once in three years, that 
will make butter rancid if the cows unfortunately eat it 5 
how far this may be true I cannot say. I have looked 
over my fields and ean find no flower in them different 
from the flowers in other people’s fields. In fact, I am 
quite at a loss to account for the fact. I have used 
saltpetre in the milk, but that does not appear to have 
any effect. If you could give me apy clue by which I 
could discover “my enemy,” I should be indeed most 
grateful. W.G.D. [It is possible the error may be 
in the management of the dairy. Is perfect cleanliness 
insured, and is the buttermilk properly removed 2 
W.C. S.J 

Mr. Mechi’s Farming.— 

Rebuke a wise man and he will love thee. Give instruction 


to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser.—The Proverbs of 
Solomon. 


No man has done the farming interest more service 
than my esteemed friend Mr. Mechi; landlords, tenants, 
and labourers, owe him a deep debt of gratitude. At the 
commencement of his agricultural career, he boldly, 
wisely, and heedlessly of the clamour raised against 
him, struck at the root of many long-cherished, absurd 
practices and prejudices. With a very few other 
worthies, my friend Mechi taught agriculturists to think 
and inquire into some of the principles of their 
operations ; he showed that it was no proof of wisdom 
or excellence to pursue a plan merely because it had 
been in operation for hundreds of years; but that the 
antiquity of a practice, as applied to European farming 
operations, rather than its being a proof of its excellence, 
is an index of its absurdity, Until lately, all the answer 
you could obtain from farmers, as to why they pursued 
this plan or rejected that, was merely because all other 
farmers acted exactly as they did. Asa body they gave 
no other reason than this for many practices, for 
which indeed no sound reason could by any possibility 
be found, But my friend struck at the root of this evil, 
and in spite of the clamour raised against him by his 
practice and admirable publications, clearly demon- 
strated the absurdity of it. To give two examples of 
this: prior to his coming into Essex, farmers dvained 
their lands, as they tell us; that is, they made drains 
just sufficient in numbers and just deep enough to drain 
away all the fertilising rain-water off their lands, and 
with it the best part of the manures they put on them. 
Landlords likewise gloried in hedge-row timber, in old 
worthless pollards, and frequently in wide and deep 
ditches where there was uot often a single drop of 
water. All these abominations they gloried in, but my 
friend Mr. Mecbi taught them to inquire why they did 
this or refused to do that ; he showed them the utter 
worthlessness of shallow draining, and on his own farm 
demolished every hedge and grubbed up every worthless 
tree, proving, by precept and example, that age did not 
improve what at all times had been of no value what- 
ever, but just the reverse. So far, therefore, my friend 
Mechi’s services to his country were invaluable, and if 
any man ever deserved the general thanis of the com- 
munity he has ; but here, as I showed in my last letter, 
Lreluctantly withhold further praise. My friend at the 
time referred to was also a strenuous and eloquent 
advocate of thin-seeding ; but this, as soon as he had 
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friend’s present practice. As I have shown on three 
farms in my parish, 90 bushels of seed Wheat shall 
produce this year, on the same quantity of land, a greater 
roduce of corn, and a greater weight of straw than 
135 bushels shall on my friend’s farm at Tiptree 
Hall. And as to my friend’s cattle feeding, his 
plan is too monstrous to require a comment; it 
has not even novelty to recommend it, for old 
King Augeas, full 3000 years since, tried it upon 
3000 head of oxen, until it became such an intolerable 
nuisance to his subjects that he was obliged to submit 
to a river being let into his cattle-boxes to wash out of 
them the accumulated filth they contained. I quite 
agree with my friend in condemning manure heaps ; 
and I have endeavoured, as far as I have been able, to 
prevail upon farmers to discontinue the practice of 
making them ; but wasteful as they are, they are infi- 
nitely more philosophical than my friend’s muck dun- 
geons. The proper place is to sink a large tank in the 
centre of a well sheltered farm-yard, and so to make it 
that liquid manure-carts and dung-carts may easily be 
filled from it, whence the manure may be conveyed to 
the fields and at once ploughed into the ground. Nor 
is there a profit, taking one year with another, under 
any management, from the keeping such quantities of 
disgusting pigs. Once, perhaps, in every seven or ten 
years, when corn has been cheap and meal dear, pig 
breeding and keeping have been profitable; but at all 
other times they have been, beyond a limited number, 
a very losing concern. I have known several men who 
have done well by farming, but none of them were 
feeders of pigs. Beyond a certain limited number, 
butchers, bakers, shop-keepers, and village tradesmen 
of all kinds, and even labourers, will breed and fatten pigs 
cheaper than farmers can ; and they always do breed 
and fatten them whenever a profit is to be made by 
them. But it is very different with oxen and sheep ; 
in these the farmers have the advantage over all com- 
petitors ; let my friend, therefore, if he would set a 
good example, keep more sheep and oxen ; let him also 
pull down all his present ill-made cattle-houses, and fill 
up all his “living cattle graves,” and at once erect new 
buildings round a long square, and sink a tank in the 
centre of it, capable of holding all his manure,’ and 
over this also erect a light’shed to protect the manures 
from the rains and sun. Should my friend do this, he 
will have something to exhibit worthy of imitation, and 
he would be imitated by very many persons ; but an 
improving age will turn with disgust from cattle con- 
fined for months together either in or over cesspools 
full of their own stinking excrements. Geo, Wilkins. 
The Rule of Thumb.—Your Leading Article of 
June 22 contains sentiments which, for very many years, 
I have advocated. I have now on my table a copy of 
the first edition of Sir Humphry Davy’s “ Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,” and which has been one of my text- 
books for all I send to the press, whether on animal or 
vegetable physiology. With this book, and some others 
of the same kind for my guide, I have written with a 
degree of confidence not pleasing to some persons, who, 
I fear, trust too much to their own judgments, or those 
of their grandfathers. But I never advocate or con- 
demn farming operations until I have repeatedly put 
them to the test myself. It is quite true that ulti- 
mately farmers’ clubs must effect some good; but it is 
astonishing to hear the ignorance which at present is 
frequently taken for wisdom at them 3; and I have 
known the greatest amounts of ignorance receive uni- 
versal shouts of applause, whilst sentiments founded 
upon true science have been hooted down and treated 
with contempt. You refer to the good old “rule of 
thumb,” permit me to give another rule, “ the scowl of 
brow.” Some years since a favourite cow of mine got 
toa heap of Potatoes, and eat so many that she was 
poisoned by them. I sent for an honest old doctor, who 
came and brought a drench with him ; and as soon as 
he saw the patient he ordered a quart of ale to mix the 
drench in. I asked him what the ale and drench were 
come for the cow, when he replied that he always gave 
a “ drunch, and that the ale would warm her inside. 
I then went into my house and brought out a book in 
my hand, when upon seeing which the doctor ex- 
claimed, “ Hang all book doctors, I do all mine by scowl 
o’ brow.” I, upon that learned exclamation, asked 
what was the price of the drench, and of the journey ; 
got the answer, paid the money, sent the doctor away, 
and threw his physic on the dunghill. The cow was 
very ill, and the doctor declared she would die ; but I 
doctored her from my book, which was a chemical one 
only, and the patient recovered. The doctor had a 
large practice among farmers, and was considered quite 
aGalen by them. Some few years since, also, I took a 
book to my gardener to explain to him Mr. Cuthill’s 
excellent plan for the cultivation of Asparagus, when 
my man, like the doctor, rebelled also against the book. 
* Suppose,’”’ said he, “ you wanted a pair of shoes, could 
a man make them by looking ata book? Hehad beena 
gardener all his life, and, if he could not understand his 
business without a book to teach him, he would give it 
up, that he would.” Another example I will give, and 
of a more serious nature. Many years since, when 
curate of a parish, the typhus fever raged very much 
in if. In one cottage three children had died, and 
others appeared to be dying. On my visit to the house 
Z was joined by an individual who united in his own 
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practice the three professions of farmer, doctor, and 
itinerant preacher. He was well known to the family, 
and well received. He placed on a table a bottle, 
and asked if the patients had taken what he had brought 
before, when the reply was that they had. I took upon 
myself to examine the liquid of the bottle, and found it 
was brandy, pure brandy. This led to an altercation 
between my rival and myself, he strongly recommending 
his medicine, and I as strongly interdicting its use ; 
nor did I succeed without exerting some force if not 
violence. The sick and dead occupied a single chamber, 
with but one very small window in it, and the weather 
was very hot, it being, I remember, in the time of 
harvest; I found the apartment insufferably hot and 
offensive, and to relieve it as far as possible, I took upon 
myself another responsibility. -I took a pole and with it 
pushed a hole through the thatched roof, and by means 
of it and the little window which I opened I let in pure 
and let out impure air, and then galloped off to the 
parish surgeon. I rejoice to be enabled to state that 
the hand of death was stayed, and that the sufferers 
recovered. I relate this little history also to exhibit a 
sample of the dreadful effects of ignorance, and a lack 
of that knowledge which is attainable by all, from the 
studying of books. Of course I need not add that the 
man with his brandy bottle, the cultivator of the earth, 
and doctor either could not or did not read a book. 
Geo. Wilkins. 

Guano Frauds.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle states, 
the loss sustained by the agricultural interest in conse- 
quence of the fraudulent practices of the “ rogues in 
guano,” to amount to upwards of a million of money,— 
a Serious tax ; it may be almost said self-imposed, be- 
cause farmers will not take the precaution either to 
deal with honest men who may charge somewhat higher 
for a genuine article, or pay for having a doubtful cargo 
analysed, which amongst a number would be but a 
trifling expense; indeed less than nothing when com- 
pared to a scanty crop coming up under favour of sand, 
loam, and rubbish, at 91. per ton ; producing a satisfac- 
tory income to Messrs. A. and B., the manufacturers 
of the trash, but bringing ruin upon the hard working 
farmer. The case is so serious that the names of the 
parties dealing in the spurious article should be exposed ; 
it is false delicacy to allow them to escape. The second 
item to be placed to the debtor side of the farmer’s 
account will be the waste of town manure, as well as 
the careless manner of saving that produced at home. 
Town sewage, now poisoning rivers and flowing in 
masses to the sea, may be safely valued at a million and 
a half thrown away. The third item—imperfect tillage 
and the luxuriant growth of weeds, may be set down, 
together with the additional wear and tear occasioned 
by bad roads, at another half million, making a total of 
upwards of three millions, which, with common care 
and attention, might find its way into the pockets of the 
landowners, tenants, and labourers, who would circu- 
late the cash amongst the great manufacturing towns. 
I believe I have not over-estimated the disadvantage 
resulting from negligence on the part of those connected 
with the land ; and supposing the statement to be correct, 
a question naturally follows. Would it not be consist- 
ent with the interests of the cultivators of the soil to 
attempt jto remedy the evils which are within their 
power ? Falcon. 

Cumberland One-horse Cart.—The discussion about 
Cumberland one-horse carts seems at last, after a year’s 
rolling, to have rumbled itself to rest. The admission, 
on almost all sides, that light carts are best has, I hope, 
done some good to the cart-horses. Mr. Mechi and 
other practical farmers have stated that they employ 
even lighter carts than those of the Cumberland hills ; 
and, with some few exceptions, the impression of your 
correspondents seems to be that a cart to carry (with 
side-boards) a ton of coal or lime, and weighing from 
6 ewt. to 7 ewt., that is to say, the common Cumberland 
one-horse cart might be advantageously adopted pretty 
generally by the farmers of England, and that the ton- 
weight waggons, and even the 9 ewt. and 10 ewt. prize 
carts, might be profitably dispensed with. I trust 
Messrs. Ransome and May will this year have specimens 
of their carts to show at the Royal Agricultural Meet- 
ing, and I hope the cartwrights and others, who have 
abused me for introducing the subject, will examine 
them carefully. Z. 


Sorieties, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Proressor Way, Consulting-Chemist to the Society, 
delivered a lecture before the members, at their House 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday, the 19th June, “On 
Variations in the Chemical Composition of Water, as 
affecting its Agricultural Uses,” his Grace the Duke of 
Ricamonp, K.G., Trustee, being in the chair. Among 
the members present were, the Earls of Lonsdale and 
Chichester, Lord Bridport, Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P., Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart., Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., Sir 
John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., M.P., Sir Montague 
Cholmeley, Bart., Mr. Barugh Almack, Mr. Raymond 
Barker, Mr, Burke, Mr. Decimus Burton, Dr. Calvert, 
Mr. Carden, Rev. Thomas Cator, Mr. W. G. Caven- 
dish, M.P., Colonel Challoner, Mr. W. Clavering, Mr. 
Capel Cure, Mr. S. Druce, Mr. Dunne, Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Feilden, Mr. Fuller, M.P., Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Colonel MacDouall, Mr. 
Marshall, M.P., Mr. Maw, Mr. C, E. Overman, Mr. 
Parkins, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. Puller, Mr. Pusey, 
M.P., Mr. Thomas Rowlandson, Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw 
(London), Mr. Sillifant, Prof. Simonds, Mr. Slaney, 


M.P., Mr. Augustus Smith, Mr. Wilson (Stowlangtoft), 
and Mr. Wrightson. 
LECTURE ON WATER, 

Professor Way commenced his lecture by stating, 
that he intended on that occasion to call the attention 
of the members to three important heads of inquiry 
connected with water ; more with a view to elicit from 
them practical illustrations founded on their individual 
experience, than to offer to them anything particularly 
novel or established. These heads of inquiry were the 
following ; namely—1. On Water for Steam and other 
Boilers: the means of ascertaining its comparative 
suitableness for that purpose, and of counteracting its 
tendency to incrustation. 2, On Water for Irrigation: 
its chemical impregnation, and the theory of its action. 
3. On the influence of Water, obtained under different 
circumstances, on the health of Cattle, Horses, and other 
live-stock on a farm, He remarked, that as the first 
head of inquiry related to the mechanical and chemical 
agency of inert matter, its details came within the 
range of analytical investigation, and he would be’ 
enabled to speak with much confidence on the facts he 
had to bring together under it ; but as the other two 
heads included a reference to local circumstances, and 
to the’ influence of the vital operations of vegetation 
and animal physiology respectively, in the production of 
results, what he had to say on these points would be 
much less decisive, and advanced more for the purpose 
of seeking than for giving information. 

I. Water for Steam Boilers—The water from the 
clouds reached the earth almost pure ina chemical 
sense, as a homogeneous liquid, composed of the 
elements oxygen and hydrogen. It was distilled from 
the sea and land, and from the leaves of vegetables 
in a state of purity, and formed clouds ; from which it 
again fell at intervals to the earth through the atmo- 
sphere, bringing with it only very minute traces, 
varying according to circumstances, and frequently in- 
appreciable by the chemist, of carbonic acid gas, am- 
monia, nitric acid, and the effluvia arising from animal. 
perspiration and the decomposition of animal matter. 
On reaching the land, however, its solvent power im- 
mediately came into operation, and it became impreg- 
nated more or less with the soluble substances with 
which it came in contact ; common salt and gypsum 
were always dissolved by it, while lime and other sub- 
stances were taken up by it when there happened to be 
an excess of carbonic acid gas present. In order to 
illustrate this fact, the Professor exhibited to the mem- 
bers a simple and striking experiment. Three glass 
vessels were connected together by means of bent glass 
tubes ; the first vessel contained fragments of marble 
(as a pure variety of native carbonate of lime); the 
second, distilled water ; and the third and last, a clear 
solution of quick-lime in pure water (or lime-water). 
On adding dilute muriatic acid gradually to the marble 
in the first vessel, carbonic acid gas was disengaged in 
great abundance, which passing along the tubing into 
the middle vessel, was there washed and freed from im- 
purity by its passage through the distilled water, and 
then proceeded, by means of a connecting glass 
tube, to the lower part of the inner surface, where 
it continued to bubble throughout the clear lime-water. 
After a few moments the lime-water became turbid. 
The Professor remarked that this effect resulted from 
the conversion of the lime into insoluble carbonate of 
lime (or chalk), by its combination with a first propor- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas passed through it. Ina 
few moments afterwards, however, the liquid regained 
its original transparent appearance. This change, he 
explained, arose from the further supply of the same 
acid gas, constituting the insoluble carbonate of lime a 
soluble super-carbonate of that earth; the liquid, in 
fact, being then a solution, not of lime in water, as it 
was originally, but ‘a solution of bi-carbonate of lime, 
or of chalk rendered soluble by excess of carbonic acid. 
To prove that this was the case, the Professor took the 
flask containing this solution, and haying placed it over 
a spirit-lamp, caused ebullition to take place. After 
boiling for a short time, the liquid again became turbid, 
from the circumstance of the heat expelling the excess 
of carbonic acid, and again reducing the carbonate of 
lime to the state of insoluble chalk. He then proceeded 
to show how this experiment illustrated the change 
which was found to take place in the waters of limestone 
districts, which were naturally charged with carbonate 
as well as the sulphate of lime ; and also how it hap- 
pened that, while water, rendered hard by sulphate of 
lime only, did no injury to steam-boilers, as that salt 
was not deposited on raising the water to a boiling tem- 
perature ; hard water, on the contrary, holding a large 
amount of carbonate of lime dissolved in it by car- 
bonic acid, did the greatest injury to them, by 
gradually depositing, on being boiled, such car- 
bonate of lime at the bottom of the steam-boilers, 
until it amounted to a hard caleareous incrustation. 
Water was always rendered hard by holding in solution 
either the carbonate or the sulphate of lime; and, 
accordingly, when obtained from wells in the chalk, 
oolitic, and limestone districts throughout the kingdom, 
was always hard ; becoming turbid when boiled, and 
depositing its carbonate of lime on that part of the in- 
ternal surface of the boiler nearest to the fire. As a 
familiar instance, he named the fur or crust in tea- 
kettles, in districts where such water was used ; but in 
the case of steam-boilers, this deposit was one of the 
greatest evils that could be imagined. The hard ealea- 
reous incrustation in immediate contact with the iron 
plating of the boiler, amounting in a few weeks to no 
less than from two to three inches in thickness. Prof. 
Way explained how the injury arose in this case; 
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namely, from the effect which the adhering crust had in 
preventing the transmission of the heat, received by the 
boiler from the fire, to the body of water within the 
boiler. He cited many curious instances of the cooling 
effect of this free transmission of heat on substances 
under other circumstances most fragile and combusti- 
ble ; and the contrary effect when the transmission of 
such heat was obstructed, as in the case of calcareous 
incrustation, when the heat was arrested by the solid 
slow-conducting body, and the temperature raised above 
that of boiling water. He stated that however odd it 
might sound to make the statement, it was no less true, 
that water might be boiled in an orange-peel, in an 
egg-shell, or in a vessel made of thin wood, or even of 
common writing-paper ; the heat applied to the external 
surface being rapidly transmitted to the water, and the 
heat carried off in the steam generated, while the mate- 
rial employed for the boiler suffered no injurious effect 
from such application of heat. He related a singular 
instance of this kind, in the case of a person at Liver- 
pool, who had frequently had his cotton-mill burnt 
down. The party in question imagined, that if he had 
a large reservoir for water placed at the top of 
his factory, constructed of wood instead of metal, the 
wood, in case of fire, would be immediately burnt to 
ashes, and the water would consequently be set at 
liberty and extinguish the fire. The fire unfortunately 
did break out again, as it was feared it would, but the 
wood, instead of being charred or burnt, remained 
entire, and, being encircled by the flames, the water 
continued to boil in its wooden reservoir as long as any 
remained. The furring of a boiler preventing this 
transmission of heat, and thus causing injury to the 
substance of the boiler, was the reason why, in some 
districts, where the water was charged with bi-car- 
bonate of lime, the boilers were found to wear out 
sooner than in others; and why the railway companies 
had been led either to seek for soft water, or to soften 
the hard water they had been in the habit of using, by 
the addition of some substance that would prevent its 
furring their boilers, The London and South-Western 
Railway Company had used the substance known in 
commerce as sal-ammoniac, with great success; by 
dissolving one ounce of it in 90 gallons of water, in 
tanks kept specially for the purpose. This substance 
was the neutral salt, so long familiar to chemists as the 
turiate of ammonia, being a compound of muriatic 
acid and ammonia, Its action in removing the hard- 
ness of water arising from bi-carbonate of lime was 
explained by Professor Way in the following manner. 
When muriate of ammonia and carbonate of lime are 
brought together in solution, a double decomposition en- 
sues, each of the four combining substances changes its 
relative position, and twonewsaltsare the result: namely, 
carbonate of ammonia, which is volatile, and accordingly 
makes its escape into the atmosphere ; and muriate of 
lime, one of the most deliquescent salts with which 
chemists are acquainted, and which consequently re- 
mains in the water in a state of complete and almost 
permanent solubility. It might, he remarked, be said, 
that the ammonia of the sal-ammoniac carried off the 
carbonic acid, while the muriatic acid dissolved the 
lime, thus liberating the water from the chemical con- 
ditions under which its hardness was occasioned. Pro. 
fessor Clark, of the University of Aberdeen, had, how- 
ever, proposed a plan for softening water rendered hard 
by carbonate of lime, which Professor Way considered 
much better than the one just described, and which 
might be adapted to the uses of agriculturists. This 
plan consisted in adding to such water a certain quan- 
tity of quicklime, which would unite with the excess of 
carbonic acid, and become converted into carbonate of 
lime, at the same time that it would reduce by such ab- 
straction the bi-carbonate also to a state of carbo- 
nate, and both being insoluble, they would, of course, 
fall as precipitates to the bottom of the vessel, or other 
enclosure in which the water was contained, leaving the 
water entirely free from the bi-carbonate of lime to 
which its hardness had in a great measure been owing. 
He then proceeded to describe Professor Clark’s system 
of soap-tests, for ascertaining the relative degrees of 
hardness possessed by certain waters. He remarked 
that hard water, as was well known, curdled soap, which 
would not produce a lather until such hardness had 
been overcome. Professor Clark had recommended a 
solution cf white curd-soap in spirit of wine of a cer- 
tain strength to be employed in his testing. This solu- 
tion would at once produce a lather with soft water, 
but not with hard water until a certain quantity of the 
solution had been added to it for the purpose of counter- 
acting the hardness : when lather of a proper firmnesshad 
been gained, the amount of standard solution employed 
to produce the effect indicated the degrees of hardness 
of any particular water ; thus a standard of comparison 
was established, by which the choice as to different 
sources from which it would be most advantageous to 
procure water could he satisfactorily determined. 
Prof. Way then performed an experiment with this 
Soap-test, on spring-water from the chalk at Croydon, 
in comparison with water from the Thames ; the former 
indicating a hardness of about 18°, and the latter of 
about 15°. The operation consisted simply in adding 
to the water, from a graduated pipette or suction tube, 
Successive measures of the solution, until the water 
when shaken up maintained a lather on its surface 
for five minutes. The number of measures then 
indicated the quality of the water, two soap measures 
being equal to one degree of hardness. The process, 
he described, as easy, exact, and simple; and one 
which might be practised by any gentleman who was 


interested in such subjects, without spoiling either his 
furniture or carpets. It would also indicate the hard- 
ness resulting from the presence of sulphate of lime, as 
well as that from the bi-carbonate; though, as he 
had previously remarked, water hardened by sulphate 
of lime offered no objection for use in steam-boilers, as 
the sulphate by boiling did not become deposited, as 
was the case with the carbonate ; in an economical and 
domestic sense, however, water rendered hard by either 
of those salts of lime was objectionable. Professor 
Way then observed, that Professor Clark, in recom- 
mending quick-lime to soften water containing the bi- 
carbonate, advised such quantities of lime to be 
added as a preliminary trial by the soap-test process 
should indicate as being requisite. Such water 
would, by this process, be rendered soft for domestic 
purposes, and for steam and other boilers. The 
only difficulty consisted in tanks being required for 
the due subsidence of the chalk thus brought into an 
insoluble state in the water ; but that was an obstacle 
which would no doubt be surmounted ; for when it was 
considered how great the benefit of this plan would be 
found, not only in ordinary families but in union-houses 
and prisons ; that it was estimated that in London alone 
600,000/. every year was expended in the purchase of 
soap, one half of which was wasted in the hardness of 
the water; and how important a point it was in the 
processes of bleaching, dyeing, and other staple manu- 
factures carried on at Bolton, Manchester, Bradford, 
and other places, to have a soft water in which lime 
was absent ; it would, he thought, be well worth the 
while of all parties‘interested in so important a question 
to make arrangements for the depositing tanks required. 
The Professor concluded this part of his subject by 
throwing out hints by which soft water might perhaps 
be artificially obtained on a large scale and at little cost 
where it did not occur naturally. He remarked that 
water was found by experience to become softened by 
passing through the soil ; water only, however, which 
was rendered hard by the bi-carbonate of lime. 
Thames water filtered through clay made permeable by 
the admixture of sand, was found to become as soft as 
by Prof. Clark’s process. Drainage water through 
regularly permeable stiff soils was more suitable for 
steam-engines than spring-water. But whether water 
thrown over the land would by that means become soft, 
he was not prepared to say. When, however, it was 
considered that one acre of land received every year on 
an average 500,000 gallons of pure rain-water, sufficient 
for the wants of 35 people during that period, it might 
be a question whether poor sandy land or bad moor- 
land might not be covered with flat tiles for the purpose 
of collecting the rain-water, which might be conveyed 
in earthen pipes to the places required for its use. He 
merely offered this suggestion for the consideration of 
parties more conversant than himself with the practical 
bearings of such an undertaking. 

II. Water for Irrigation.—Professor Way remarked 
that, for the purpose of irrigating, he thought that 
water should be hard, and not soft as for other purposes : 
that it should contain the sulphates and carbonates of 
potash, soda, and magnesia, including organic matter, as 
all these were substances that would be taken up and 
retained by the land. If this view of the subject were 
the correct one, it would follow that the water in granite 
districts would, from its softer nature, not be so useful 
in’irrigation as that in other districts where lime and 
other earthy substances were dissolved by the water 
passing through them. On a former occasion Sir John 
Johnstone had named to the Council the failure of some 
irrigation of his from the supposed circumstance of the 
absence of mineral and earthy matter in the water, 
from the water being in fact too pure for the purpose. 
Sir John Johnstone being thus appealed to, replied, 
that, in the water to which Professor Way had alluded, 
there was no trace of lime whatever. The irrigation 
had been laid out by the late Dr. W. Smith on a thin 
moorland sandstone rock ; there was no lime whatever. 
Professor Way then proceeded to say, that, in Derby- 
shire, and at Bala Lake, in Wales, the water was ex- 
ceedingly soft and pure, but considered as unfit for 
irrigation. He felt no doubt that irrigation would become 
much more general than it had been; and the subject was 
more interesting at the present time on account of the 
Society’s ensuing country meeting being about to be held 
in Devonshire, where irrigating operations had been so 
successfully carried out. He should, on that occasion, 
select specimens of the different waters, under different 
circumstances, for the purpose of analysis, in order that 
he might report, as requested by the chemical com- 
mittee of the Society, the result of his inquiries on that 
interesting branch of his researches. It had been found, 
by ascertaining from analysis the nutriment required 
by the Hop-plant, that only those soils that contained 
phosphate of lime and potash, would be suitable for the 
cultivation of that plant ; namely, such soils as those on 
the green sandstone of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey ; and 
that what theory had thus prescribed as the condition, 
practice had actually proved to be the most advanta- 
tageous in fact, the cultivation of Hops jhaving been 
most successfully carried out on the soils in question. 
He thought it would also be found, analogically, that 
successful irrigation would probably be found to be con- 
fined to certain districts ; namely, to the limestone prin- 
cipally. He thought it might be a question how far the 
influence of that operation was due to the temperature 
of the water, or its chemical composition, or to both ; he 
himself considered the chemical nature of the water to 
be the most essential; at the same time, he was free to 
confess, that we had all to learn upon this subject, and 


he trusted that an inspection of the Devonshire mea- 
dows would lead to further inquiries on the important 
questions connected with this subject. 

Ill. Water for Cattle.—The Professor commenced 
this third head of his lecture by remarking that he be- 
lieved it was a generally observed fact, that cattle liked 
the water of ponds, while they disliked that of limestone 
springs ; that they preferred to quench their thirst in a 
green offensive collection of stagnant water, rather than 
inarunning spring. In Bedfordshire he had seen cattle 
much relish a bad water filled with confervz and ani- 
malculze ; which, however, was the only water to which 
they happened to have access. Farmers generally sup- 
posed that the cattle were fond of such water, on account 
of the green vegetable matter it contained ; and a dig- 
tinguished professor had explained the fact by sup 
posing such water to be “meat and drink” for the 
cattle. It was certain they did not like hard water ; 
and it gave a staring coat to horses when they were 
obliged to drink it ; and when it was considered that 
water in chalk districts contained from 60 to 70 grains 
of carbonate of lime in the gallon, while London water 
(which was hard compared with others) contained only 
from 15 to 16 grains, it would be obvious how much 
difference would be found to exist in different waters. 
He regarded a good supply of water essential to health ; 
and thought it a point of great importance to ascertain 
the kinds of water most suitable to the animal economy 
under different local circumstances. Prof. Way con- 
cluded his lecture by expressing a hope that the mem- 
bers present would communicate to the meeting suck 
cases of the practical effects of hard water on the health 
of cattle, as it had been his object, in the remarks he had 
then made, to elicit from them. 


Royat Patriotic Society FoR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE Hicuuanp Smatt Trenantry.—Mr. Bond, the 
secretary, lately delivered the following address, on 
behalf of this useful institution, at a meeting in the 
Isle of Skye, when a branch society was formed. He 
said, previously to the Potato failure, an urgent necessity 
was felt to exist for ameliorating the condition of the 
humbler classes; and encouraged by the successful 
efforts of a kindred institution in the south, the Patriotic 
Society was established. Its principles and plans had 
been maturely weighed, and were supported and con- 
firmed by unquestionable facts. The eleemosynary 
support of the Highland population was as impracticable 
as it was inexpedient. The great principle, therefore, 
of the institution was, so to aid industry as to render it 
the instrument of its own elevation, He then adverted 
to the examples afforded by China and Holland in sup- 
porting a far larger population than in Britain, through 
the adoption of provident and economic industry, explain . 
ing the system of stall-feeding, spade husbandry, green 
cropping and liquid manuring, whereby the possessors 
of small farms, having but trifling if any advantages 
over the Highland crofters, are enabled to raise a great 
amount of dairy produce, and largely supply the British 
market, and, as the fruits of their exertions, possessed 
comforts far beyond those which the people here had 
ever thought within their reach. Having demonstrated 
the applicability of such an improved system of hus- 
bandry to the Hebrides, by adverting to its already suc- 
cessful adoption and progress in Gairloch, where the 
soil was inferior to the geueral quality of land possessed 
by crofters here, he stated that it was the object of the 
Patriotic Society, by means of personal as well as printed 
instruction, and by the example of model crofts, to dis- 
seminate and to extend an improved system of husbahdry 
among the crofters which, humanly speaking, must. 
result in the securing of a much greater amount of food 
than had hitherto been obtained. The munificent 
contributions for the relief of destitution, made shortly 
after the institution of the society, had forestalled it of 
funds, and although it had done what it could to 
originate permanent improvements, its means had been 
inadequate to the field it should occupy. The Queen 
and her Royal Consort, however, had early favoured 
the society with their support ; and he was glad also to 
state, that the committee of the Perthshire Ladies’ 
Highland Relief Association, approving of the plans of 
industrial economy advocated by the Patriotic Society, 
had honoured him, as its humble representative, by 
deputing him to select a number of the more hopeful 
crofters for instruction and aid, and for whom leases 
would be obtained ; he had also made arrangements for 
establishing model spade farms in connection with the 
existing country schools. Mr. Bond then explained the 
satisfactory results of such schools, which had been 
established in varicus parts of England, and had been 
found to benefit the teachers, the pupils, and their 
subsequent employers. He regretted the destitution 
that still prevailed with increased intensity in most 
Highland districts, and which would be overwhelming 
should the Potato fail again this year also. He trusted 
that, under the blessing of a merciful Providence, it 
would not fail ; but he again urged upon crofters, that, 
humanly speaking, the only way for them to escape 
from the calamity of famine, was by their cultivating 
every available patch of land in their possession, and 
raising Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, Cabbages, and 
similar articles of food. If they economically saved 
and applied the liquid as well as solid fertilising 
substances about their dwellings to their crops, they. 
would insure much greater returns than they had ever 
before received, He was glad that the Perth committee 
had advanced loans of seed corn to many crofters in 
Skye, and only regretted that the supply was not co- 
extensive with the want of seed corn throughout the 
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Highlands, and he called upon the recipients to strive 
manfully in the battle of industry they had to wage, the 
quantity and the quality of the soil generally possessed 
by them being capable, under such a system as he had 
individually, publicly, and by the medium of printed 
directions, urged upon them—of raising food for them- 
selves and families, and of paying a fair rent for 
their land. . 


J Rebrelo. 


Report of the Agrioulture of the County of Lancaster, 
&o. &c. By William Rothwell, Winwick, Land 
Agent, &c. Groombridge and Sons, 

Tur author of this pamphlet ought not to have prefaced 

it by a charge of unfairness against the authorities in 

Hanover-square, It appears that this essay was in- 

tended to compete for the prize offered by the English 

Agricultural Society, for the best statement of Lan- 

eashire agriculture, but was placed beyond the pale of 

competition by its non-arrival at their office within the 


time specified. The writer may depend upon it that 
the English Agricultural Society and the judges they 
may appoint have but one object in view in the discharge 
of their duty; and that is, to give an honest judgment, 
within the limits assigned by their published rules, 

It is perhaps unfortunate on his own account that he 
did not sueceed in completing his task before the day 
after which no further essays could be received, though 
on the relative merits of this and the prize essay we 
will not give an opinion, At all events we and other 
meaders have this advantage, arising out of the accident 
which hindered him—that ¢wo excellent additions to 
our agricultural library have thus been made ; for cer- 
tainly Mr. Rothwell’s statement has the merit of ample 
detail and description of successful farming ; it is just 
the sort of work for those who prefer statements of 
fact to statements of argument ; and we find that we 
have marked nearly 20 passages descriptive of farms 
and farm practice as proper for extract. Some of them 
we shall from time to time lay before our readers. 
Meanwhile we hope that the work itself will be widely 


read ; it contains the views of a “ practical” and an 
intelligent man of long experience in farming. 


Calendar of Operations. 
JULY. 

East LincotnsaireE Farm, July 1.—We have now completed 
Turnip drilling, having had a favourable time for it throughout. 
Those first drilled have had the benefit of some nice warm 
showers, and look a good healthy green, with no fly to be seen 
as yet; but we are beginning to want more rain for those last 
sown, as well as for the Grass, of which none will be ready to 
cut before the next fortnight. Some farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood have this year ridged their Swedes and other 
Turnips; the only objection to this 1s their being more ex- 
posed in case of a dry season, especially if the land lies high ; 
but on low marshy land they may be generally set in ridge with 
advantage. Another reason for Turnip ridging is of course 
for the sake of covering in the dung; but as we manure in the 
winter, the Turnips are drilled on the flat, at 18 inches apart. 
Our wool is just disposed of at 25s. a tod. The number of 
sheep clipped this summer was 700; of these we are selling off 
the wethers fat (shearlings), having been kept through the 
winter on cakes with their Turnips—the oilcake being con- 
tinued alter their removal to Grass (from } 1b. to 1b. each 
sheep). The farm horses now have a load of Grass led for 
them daily, which is cut up with their chaff. We have about 
30 calves, which are beginning to improve as summer advances, 
They were assisted in their rearing with Linseed soup, which 
is found to answer very well. Our last year’s Wheat is now all 
sold, the last making 42s. per qr.—weight, 1t stones a sack. 
From this it may be judged whether our average is not more 
than 26 bushels per acre, as stated by the commissioners— 
36 bushels would be a fairer estimate. H. E, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

AMERICAN CHURN: Messrs. Key and Mitchell. It is, we submit, 
best for ali parties to let the discussion take its course, with- 
Out any interference on the part of those who may be in- 
terested in the sale of the invention, ‘‘ Lxperting” did 
nothing but what was right, when he stated his experience of 
the subject—and we cordially back his request for the expe- 
rience of others—begging him and them at the same time to 
give it in substantive figures, expressing time and quantity, 
rather than in mere adjectives expressive of quality and 
speed. Ofcourse we derive from this evidence irrespectively 
ot what it teils; and those who have found the churn to 
answer their expectations will be as gladly heard as others ; 
but it is better ior these statements to come direct from those 
who have purchased aud used the machine. Those who are 
a ie in its sale will surely be the first to acknowledge 
this, 

A CovueH: J WGS, It may be serious or not, according to the 
seat of irritation, and the amount of disease producing it. 
We would recommend a seton to be inserted in the skin 
covering the throat. W. C. 8. 

Drainace: 2 J Pointing. Probably Smith of Deanston’s pam- 
phlet, which may be had of Messrs. Drummond, Stirling ; 
and the contribution of Mr. Parkes to the ‘Journal of the 
English Agricultural Society” in their 4th and 7th volumes, 
will give the opposite theories on this subject as fully as you 
wili anywhere tind them developed. 

Grates : Aus. Will our correspondent signing himself 
“Anon.” in the Agricultural Gazette of June lst, have the 
goodness to describe the merits ‘‘of the cheap and useful 
grates ” which he recommends, and state where made. 

Osiers: L. See p. 69 in our Vol, for 1845, and p. 46, 1849, Will 
any one give us bis experience on the management of Osiers 
Also on the cultivation of Rushes. . 

SEwace Water: MB. We shall be glad to publish an account 
of your methods and of yourexperience. The analysis would 
be costly. Ifyou are a member of the English Agricultural 
Society you had better apply to Prof, Way on the subject. 

Smatt Farm: Mechanic. The rotation suggested seems proper 
enough, so far as the preservation of fertility in the land is 
concerned ; but it will not give you sufficient summer food to 
enable you to keep an equally numerous stock all the year 
round, You require more land in Cabbages; instead of 
“Turnips and Swedes,” you might advantageously have 
No. 5 in Cabbages tollowed by transplanted Swedes. 

Svream Navicarion: L, There was an account in a Marseilles 
Dewspaper some months ago, of a screw steam-vessel euter- 
ing that harbour without any funnel or other unpicturesque 
appendage, so that she really seemed ‘to walk the waters 
like a thing of life.” For river and lake navigation a hand- 
some barge instead of the present funuelled and paddle-boxed 


vehicle would be very desirable, Perhaps some of our readers | 


may know something more of the invention, and will tell us 
whether (by gun-cotton or other cleanly propulsion), it still 


continues to ‘* go a-head.” 


[Jury 6, 


POTATOES,—Sovrnwank, July 1, 
The Committee report that the market is so over supplied 
with old Potatoes from the Continent, that any price is taken 


To Crop 10 on 11 Acres: WDC. The following table will | sooner than allow them to rot in the stores, English are quite 
probably give the requisite information, 
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serted, as you say ; or rather it has been asserted that a par- 
ticular sort of grain, sown and cut down, and not allowed to 
produce its seed till afcer repeated cuttings, will ultimately 
yield otherwise than “‘after its kind.” But there seems little 
reason to doubt that the idea is mistaken, 


SH#larkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jory 6. 


Vegetables are abundantly supplied. 


Strawberries and Hot. 


house Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-apples. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines is 
still well kept up. Ripe Gooseberries fetch from 4s, to 6s. per 
half sieve. Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges 
and Lemons though scarce are sufficient for the demand, 
Young Carrots and Turnips may be had at from 3d, to 6d. a 
bunch. Potatoes fetch from 1d. to 2d. perlb. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms, French Beans are plentiful, Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, 


Carnations, Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, and Roses, 
RUITS. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 53 to 8s 
Grapes, hothouse, p, 1b.,2s to 6s 
Peaches, per doz., 6s to 18s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 6s to 18s 
Strawberries, p.punn.,6stols6d 
Cherries, per lb., 6d'to 13 6d 
Melons, each, 48 to 6s 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, ls 6d to 2s 6d 
Currants, p. half sieve, 4s to 6s 
Raspberries, p, pottle, 6d to8d 


Lemons, per duz.,'1s to 2s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 6s 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
bush,, 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush,, 

20s to 228 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 

Kent Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 


VEGETABLES, 


French Beans, per 100, 1s to 2s 
Asparagus, p. bund., 9d to4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 2d to 4d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cauliflowers, p, doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, ls 6d to4s 
Beans, per sieve, ls 6d to 2s 
Greens, per doz., 1s tols 6d 
Sorrel, p. bf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 100s to 200s 
per cwt., 10s to 12s 

per bush,, 48 to 6s 
Turnips, per doz, bun,, 3s to 6s 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 2d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d 

Celery, p. bundle, 1s to Js. 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 48, to 6s 
Spinach p. sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 4s 


Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb,,4d to 8d 
Artichokes, per doz., 23 to 4s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 

1s to 2s 

Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to 1s 
Cos, per score, 6d tols 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to Is 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Mushrooms, p, pot,, 9d to 2s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 23 

— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.12bunch.,6dtodd 


COAL MARK#T.—FPripay, July 5. 
Hollywell, 14s.; Carr’s Hartley, 13s. 6d.; Wallsend Braddyll’s 


Hetton, 15s, ; 


Wallsend Haswell, 15s. 9d.; 
15s, 6d,—Ships at market, 65. 


Wallsend Tees, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, July 4, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to 75s 
Inferior ditto... 60 65 
Rowen ... cs 54 60 
New Hay .,, 55 70 


on 


on 


Clover ... .. «. 70sto 80s 
New Clover ... ... 60 70 
BULAW, wiv cee’ ess. 2E 28 


J, CooPER. 


CUMBERLAND MAREET, July 4, 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to77s 
Inferior ditto... 55 «65 
New Hay Ps 50 70 
Old Clover 78 84 


65sto 72s 
an 27 30 
JosHuA BAKEB, 


Bpferior:..0, ccc cad 
New Clover 
Straw 


HOPS,—Fripbay, July 5, 


Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smita report that the market is 
Duty estimated at 175,0000, 


very quiet. 


finished. As this will be the last report of the season, we take 
the opportunity to say we have every reason to hope the coming 
crop of Potatoes will be more abundant than it has been since 
the first appearance of the disease. The ground planted in 
the United Kingdom is greater than it ever was befure, and at. 
present nothing can look more healthy than the plant does. 
The present price of Rhenish whites is 20s, to 30s. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, July 1. 

The number of Beasts is smaller; trade is brisk at a small 
advance on the best qualities. There is a considerable falling 
off in the supply of Sheep, and consequently prices have im~ 
proved. We have more inquiry for choice Lambs. Calves are 
still plentiful, and make low prices. From Holland and Ger. 
many there are 393 Beasts, 2220 Sheep, and 177 Calves ; from 
Scotland, 100 Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 1706; and 
600 from the midland counties, 

Perat.of8lba—s d 8 @ 5 a 
Best Scots, Here- eee 

fords, &c. 8 4toB 6 
Best Short-horns 3 0—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—2 10 
Best Downs and 


Per st.of 8lbs.—s d 
Best Long-woole, ... to 
DittoShorn ...3 4—3 
Ewes & 2d quality .. — ... 
DittoShorn ...210—3 2 
Lambs eee ase 6—5 0 

Half-breds ... ... — .,.. | Calves .,, «2 6—38 4 
Ditto Shorn ...310—4 0! Piga ... .. ...2 8—8 
Beasts, 3409; Sheep and Lambs, 29,900; Calves, 246; Pigs, 295, 

Fuiway, July 5. 

We have a fair'supply of Beasts, and the demand is not 
large; it is therefore difficult to realise Monday’s quotations. 
The number of sheep is large; trade is slow, but there is very 
little alteration in price. Good Lambs are searce, and readily 
disposed of at rather more money ; all kinds meet with a more 
ready sale. There are not quite so many Calves as of late; on 
the average trade is better for them. From Germany and 
Holland there are 100 Beasts, 770 Sheep, and 179 Calves; 
from Scotland, 100 Beasts ; and 102 Milch Cows from the home 
counties, 

Best Scots, Here« to 

fords, &ce. ...3 4 
Best Short-horns 3 0 
2d quality Beasts 2 6 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds_... 
Ditto Shorn.,. 


Best Long-wools. ... 
Ditto Shorn apst@ 
Ewes & 2d quality ... 
10 | Ditto Shorn 1 
Lambs... «. « 
ove ots PIORIVES is! ses ve 
& S— 4, ON Pige  ccic ces -0e 


MARK LANE, 

Monpax, JuLty 1.—The arrivals of foreign Wheat last week 
were very large ; a great deal of itis in unsaleable condition, 
and scarcely a cargo in perfect order, The supply of English 
by land carriage samples to this day’s market was even less 
than last week, and realised fully the prices of this da: 
se’nnight, red in some instances commanding a trifling a 
vance. Fine dry foreign met a retail inquiry at former prices, 
but very little progress could be made in other descriptions.— 
Spring corn of all sorts maintains our quotations, excepting the 
out of conditioned parcels of Oats and Barley: these are 


less saleable, 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8 85. 8. Be 
— fine selected runs ...ditto/44—47|Red ..,...|39-—42 
Talavera , 46—52 
Red 
— Foreign 38—51 
Barley,grind. & distil,, 19s to 22s,..Chev.|23 —27 
Malting |19—22 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15—18 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ... 18—21|Feed .,./15—19 
14—18}Feed .,,|/12—16 
19—21}Foreign |18—20 
24—26| Harrow 
Longpod| — 
s|23—26|Suffolk |24—28 
y | 22—24| Foreign |19—28 
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— AMO ‘ 
4 


2 
2 


6 
‘2 
2 
6 
4 


0—3 
8—5 
10 —3 
6—3 


y caasasdenesdtseteneni 
Rye-meal, foreign .. per ton 
Beans, Mazagan 
— Pigeon.. 
— Foreign .. 
Peas, white, Esse 
Maple 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White|40—44/Red .,,...|27—39 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White}40—4? 
Malting |22—25 
— Foreign,...,Grinding and distilling|15—20 
14—18/Feed .,.}12—16 
5b.—6l 
24—26 
24—34| Egyptian} 19—2L 
26—30|Yellow...|25—30 
33—37 
Suffolk 27—23|Norfolk |27—33 
Foreign 
ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
FrRipaY, Juty 5.—The arrivals of Wheat from abroad this 
week consist of 10,640 qrs., but the supplies of all other grain, 
both English and Foreign, are small, The attendance at 
market this morning was not large; nevertheless, there were 
several country buyers from a distance, and a more general in- 
clination was evinced to purchase Wheat than of late, particu~ 
larly on speculation, but the firmness of holders, who for the 
most part insisted on an advance in price, caused the amount 
of business to be comparatively limited. A few cargoes of 
floating Polish Odessa have changed hands, at 35s, to 36s. per 
qr., cost, freight, and insurance, Spring corn of all kinds 
fully maintains our quotations, There is a better demand for 
Flour at rather higher prices.—The nominal value of floating 
cargoes of Galata Maize is 28s. per qr., including freight and 
insurance, 


ABBIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Oats, 
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3380 7240 
W HEAT. (BARLEY.; OATS.; RYE. 


Flour, 
980 sacks 


— bris. 
BEANgs, | PEAS. 
268 4d|25s 64 
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English ... 
Irish 
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Aggreg. Aver. 

Duties on Fo- }——-—— 
reign Grain h Oe) 

gPrices. May 25,,JUNE 


om 


——————————— 
LrvERPooL, Fray, June 28.—Of English and Irish produce 
the receipts into this place since Monday last are altogether 
trivial; from the American Staces, however, we have to note 
10,344 qrs. of Indian Corn, with 4414 barrels of Flour, and from 
Europe, including Egypt, 5309 qrs. of Wheat, with 3493 sacks 
of Flour from France. We have to report a heavy sale for all 
descriptions of Wheat. Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas barely 
sustained our last currency.—TUESDAY, JULY 2,.—The grain 
trade has been steady during the week. There was a fair ex~ 
tent of Wheat sold this morning, dealers paying much the same 
rates as onthis day week. Nor was there any change in the 
value of any other article, except a decline of 1s. per qr, om 
Indian Corn. Prices: Wheat, English, red, per 70 Ibs., 58. 6d. 
to 5s. 10d.; white, 5s, 9d. to 6s, Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 
60 ibs., 28. 9d. to 3s, Malt, Bnglish, per qr., pale, 48s, to 52s6 
Oats, English aud Scotch, per 45 lbs., 2s. 8d, to 2s, 10d. Beans, 
English, per qr., 278, to 31s, Peas, do. do., 25s, 6d, to 26s, 6d. 
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Wlonorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of EB 


“ Tn preparing a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correcting sever 
ghout been made, as the advanced state of knowledge rendered necessary. 


such additions have th 
latest and most complete Analyses of almost all those plants which are cultivated as crops, as well as of the pr 


AcrraTe of lead 
Acetates 
Acetic acid 
Acid, acetic 
Acid, benzoic 
Acid, carbonic 
Acid, citric 
Acid, humic 
Acid, lactic 
Acid, malic 
Acid, muriatic 
Acid, nitric 
Acid, oxalic 
Acid, phosphoric 
Acid, pyroligneous 
Acid, silicic 
Acid, sulphuric 
Acid, culphurous 
Acid, uric 
Acids 
Acids, organic 
Acids, test for 
Action of plants on 
the air 
Active principles 
Adulteration of gu- 
ano 
Affinity, chemical 
After-damp in 
mines 
Air 
Air contains car- 
bonic acid 
Air contains water 
Air, inflammable 
Air necessary to life 
Air, its composition 
Air resists compres- 
sion 
Alabaster 
Albumen 
Ale contains car- 
bonic acid 
Alkali, test for 
Alkali, volatile 
Alkalies 
Alkalies, vegetable 
Alloys 
Almonds 
Alum 
Alumina 
Alumina phosphate 
Alumina, silicate of 
Alumina in soil, use 
* of 
Aluminum 
Aluminuo, oxide 
Ammonia 
Ammonia absorbed 
‘by charcoal, &c, 
Ammonia, carbon- 
ate of 
Ammonia, fixing of 
Ammonia, muriate 
Ammonia, phos- 
hare 
Ammonia, sulphate 
Ammonia, urate of 
Ammoniacal liquor 
Analysis 
Animal heat 
Animal manures 
Animal principles, 
proximate | 
Animal substances 
sae Nh breathing 


° 

Aquafortis 

Argol 

Artichoke, Jerusa- 
lem 

Arrow-root 

Ashes 

Ashes of coal 

Ashes, lixiviated 

A-hes of plants 

Ashes of sea-weed 

Ashes of wood 

Atom 

Attraction 

Azote 

BARILLA 

Barley =. 

Barley straw 

Base 

Batatas 

Bay salt 

Bean, field 

Beans, kidney 

Bean straw 

Beech ashes 

Beech nuts 

Beet 

Beet-root sugar 

Bell metal 

Bile 

Binary compounds 

Biphosphate of jime 

Bitartrate of potash 

Bittern 

Bleaching by chlo. 
rine 


Bleaching by sul- 


Blubber 

Bones 

Bones, boiled 
Bones of calves 


Bones of fishes 


Bones of horses 
Bones of oxen 


Bones of pigs 


Bones of sheep 
Bones and sul. 


phuric acid 


Bran 

Brass 

Bread 

Bricks 

Brimstone 

British gum 
Bromide of magne- 


sium 


' Bromides 


Bromine 

Buckwheat 

Buck wheat straw 

Barning 

Burning lime 

Burning of plants 

Burnt clay 

Butter 

CABBAGE 

Cabbage, red 

Calamine 

Caleium 

Calcium, chloride 

Calomel 

Candle, burning of 

Cane, sugar 

Carbon 

Carbon in plants 

Carbonate of am- 
monia 

Carbonate of iron 

Carbonate of lead 

Carbonate of lime 

Carbonate of mag- 
nesia 

Carbonate of potash 

Carbonate of soda 

Carbonates decom- 
posed by acids 

Carbonic acid gas 

Carbonic acid ne- 
eessary to plants 

Carbonic oxide 

Carburetted hydro- 
gen 

Carcases 

Carrot 

Caseine 

Caseine, vegetable 

Castor oil 

Castor oil seed 

Caustic potash 

Cellars, foul air in 

Chalk 

Changes, chemical 

Charcoal 

Charcoal absorbs 
ammonia 

Charring 

Cheese 

Cheltenham salts 

Cherry-tree gum 

Chloride of calcium 

Chloride of gold 

Chloride of magne- 
sium 

Chloride of potas- 
sium 

Chloride of silver 

Chloride of sodium 

Chloride of zine 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Chyme 


Circulation of the 


blood 


Cider, carbonic acid 


in 

Cinnabar 

Citric acid 

Clay 

Clay, burnt 

Clay iron ore 

Climate 

Climate, influenced 
by heat 

Clover 

Coagulation of al- 
bumen 

Coal ashes 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar, naphtha 

Cocoa-nut oil 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour of soil 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Colours, changing 
of 

Colouring matters 

Colours, vegetable 

Colza 

Combination 

Combination, 
ene produced 


Wy, 
Combining number 
Combustion 
Combustion, results 
f 


° 
Common salt 
Composition of ani- 
mal matter 
Composition of or- 
ganic matter 
Composition of 
plants 
Composition of soils 
Composition of 
stones 
Compounds, binary 
Compounds, definite 
Compounds, saline- 
Compounds, ter- 
nary and quater- 


nary 

Compounds, their 
composition 

Contagion 

Contagious matter 

Copper 

Copper, oxide 

Copper, pyrites 

Copper, sulphate 

Copperas 

Corn 

Corrosive sublimate 

Cream 

Cream of tartar 

Crops, rotation of 

Cubic nitre 

Cultivated land 

Deara of plants 

Decay 

Decay, influence of 
lime 

Decay, like burning 

Decay of humus 

Decay, results of 

Decay, under water 

Decomposition 

Decomposition of 
rocks 

Deliquescenee 

Dew 

Dextrine 

Diamond 

Diastase 

Diseases of plants 

Distillation 

Ditch scrapings 

Double salts 

Dough 

Draining 

Drainage water 

Duong 

Dung, cow 

Dung, farm-yard 

Dung, horse 

Dung, pig 

Dung, sheep 

Dung, rabbit 

Duteh rushes 

Dying 

EartTa 

Earth nut 

Earths 

Earths, alkaline 

Earthy matter in 
the air 

Earthy substances 
in plants 

Effervescence 

Egg, white of 

Electricity, influ- 
ence on plants 

Elements 

Embryo 

Epsom salts 

Equivalent 

Excrements 

Excrements of sea 
fowl 

Exhaustion of soils 

Expansion 

Explosion of fire- 
damp 

FALLOWING 

Farm-yard dung 

Fat 

Fat of animals 

Feathers 

Fermentation 

Fermentation, pu- 
trid 

Fermentation pro- 
duces carbonic 
acid 

Fertility 


CONTENTS OF THE 


Fibre, woody 
Fibrin 

Fibrin, “vegetable 
Fir-ashes 

Fire 

Fire-damp 

Fish, refuse 
Fixed oil 

Fixing ammonia 
Flame 


Tron 

Iron combustible 
Tron in plants 
Tron, oxides of 
Iron, peroxide 
Iron, protoxide 
Iron pyrites 

Tron rust 

Tron slags 

Iron smelting 


Flax Iron, sulphate of 
Flint Tron, sulphuret 
Flour -| Irrigation 
Flowers Isinglass 
Flowers, their affect } Ivory 

on the air KELP 
Fluorides Lacric acid 
Fluorine Latent heat 


Food of animals 

Food of plants 

Formation of seed 

Formation of soils 

Foul smells 

Freezing, effects of 

Freezing of water 

* ruit 

Fruit, ripe 

Fruit, ripening of 

Fruit, unripe 

Fumigating by 
chlorine 

Fumigation by sul- 
phur 

Fungi 

Fur from water 

Gas 

Gas coal 

Gas, inflammable 

Gas,manufacture of 

Gas liquor 

Gas liquor, strength 
of 

Gas works 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination acce- 
lerated 

Glauber salts 

Glass 

Gliadine 

Glue 

Glue, refuse 


Gold, chloride 

Gold of pleasure 

Gooseberries 

Grain of wheat 

Grapes 

Grape-seed 

Grape sugar 

Grass 

Greaves 

Green manures 

Green vitriol 

Growth of plants 

Gum 

Gum arabic 

Gum, cherry-tree 

Gum, resin 

Guano 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

HAIR 

Hard water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Heac, animal 

Heat, influence on 
plants 

Heat, latent 

Heat, sensible 

Hemp-seed 

Hoofs 

Hordein 

Horn 

Horns 

Humates 

Humic acid 

Humus 

Humus, decay of 

Humus, excess of 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen, carbu- 
retted 

Hydrogen, its light- 
ness 

Hydrogen, sulphu- 
retted 

Icz 

Indian corn 

Indian rubber 

Indigo 

Inflammable air 

Inorganic matter in 
plants 

Inorganic manures 

Inulin 

Todides 

lodine 

Iodine'in sea water 


Lead 

Lead, carbonate 

Lead, oxides 

Lead, sulphuret 

Lead, white 

Leaves 

Leaves, office of 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lentil straw 

Lettuce 

Light, effects of 

Light, influence on 
plants 

Lighting a fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime, action on soil 

Lime and salt 

Lime, biphosphate 

Lime, burning 

Lime, carbonate 

Lime, caustic 

Lime, hydrate 

Lime in plants 

Lime, muriate 

Lime, nitrate 

Lime, oxalate 

Lime, phosphate 

Lime, silicate of 

Limestone 

Limestone, magne- 
sian 

Lime, sulphate 

Lime, super-phos- 
phate 

Lime, when useful 

Lime, when not to 
be used 

Limes, juice of 

Linseed 

Liquid manure 

Liquid manure 
tanks 

Litharge 

Liver 

Loss of manure 

Lucerne 

Lungs of animals 

MaGneEsiIa 

Magnesia, carbon- 
ate 

Magnesia in plants 

Magnesia, muriate 

Magnesia, phos- 
phate 

Magnesia, silicate of 

Magnesia, sulphate 

Magnesian lime- 
stone 

Magnesium 

Magnesium, chlo- 
ride 

Magnesium, oxide 

Maize 

Maize straw 

Malt 

Malting 

Malic acid 

Manganese 

Manganese in 
plants 

Manganese, oxide of 

Mangold Wurzel 

Manure 

Manures, animal 

Mauure, farm-yard 

Manures, green 

Manures, inorganic 

Manure, loss of 

Manure, liquid 

Manures, organic 

Manure, preserva- 
tion of 

Manure, saline 

Manure, stroug 

Manure, vegetable 

Maple sugar 

Marble 

Marl 

Matches 

Mechanical division 

Mercury 


VOLUME. 


Mercury, chlorides 

Mercury, oxides of 

Metallic alloyg 

Metallic oxides 

Metallic salts 

Metals 

Milk 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mordants 

Mortar 

Mosaic gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 

Mouldiness 

Mucilage 

Muriate of ammo- 
nia 

Muriate of lime 

Muriate of magne- 
sia 

Muriate of potash 

Muriate of soda 

Muriates 

Muriatic acid 

Muscle 

Mustard, black 

Mustard, white 

NarurTaa, coal tar 

Nascent 

Nature of the soil 

Natural vegetation 

Nightsoil 

Nightsoil, 
fected 

Nitrate of lime 

Nitrate of potash 

Nitrate of soda 

Nitrate of silver 

Nitrates 

Nitre 

Nitre beds 

Nitre, cubic 

Nitric acid 

Nitric acid,action of 

Nitric acid in ma- 
nure 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition of plants 

Oak ashes 

Oat straw 

Oats 

Oil 

Oil-cake 

Oil, castor 

Oil, cloves 

Oil, cocoa-nut 

Oil, drying 

Oil, fixed 

Oil of lavender 

Oil of lemons 

Oil, linseed 

Oi), mustard 

Vil, olive 

Oil, poppy 

Oil, rape 

Oil of turpentine 

Oil, volatile 

Oil of vitriol 

Oil dregs 

Oil seeds 

Oily matter 

Ores, roasted 

Organic acids 

Organic manures 

Organised matter 

Organic matter 

Organic substauces 

Organic substances 
in soils 

Oxalie acid 

Oxalis 

Oxide, carbonic 

Oxide of copper 

Oxide of iron 

Oxide of lead 

Oxide of manganese 

Oxide of mercury 

Oxide of silver 

Oxide of tin 

Oxides, metallic 

Oxygen 

Paper bleached by 
chlorine 

Paring 

Parsnip 

Paste 

Pearlash 

Peas 

Pea-straw 

Peat ashes 

Per-oxides 

Per-salts 

Petre 

Petre, salt 

Pewter 

Phosphates 

Phosphates, earthy 

Phosphate of alu- 
mina 

Phosphate of ame- 
monia 


disin- 


Phosphate of lime 
Phosphate of mag- 
nesia 
Phosphoric acid 
Phosphoric acid in 
plants 
Phosphoric acid in 
water 
Phosphorus 
Pickling cabbage 
Pine-apples 
Plants, composition 


) 
Plants, death of 
Plants decompose 
carbonic acid 
Plants, effect on the 


air 

Plants, food of 

Plants, growth of 

Plants, nutrition of 

Plants, their ele- 
ments 

Plaster stone 

Ploughing, subsoil 

Pond mud 

Poppy seed 

Potash 

Potashes 

Potash, bitartrate 

Potash, carbonate 

Potash, caustic 

Potash in plants 

Potash in the soil 

Potash, muriate of 

Potash, nitrate 

Potash, salts of 

Potash, silicate 

Potash, sulphate 

Potassium 

Potassium, chloride 

Potato 

Potato haulm 

Potato starch 

Potato, sweet 

Pottery 

Principles, active 

Proportional 

Protein 

Proto-salts 

Prot-oxides 

Proximate animal 
principles 

Pruning 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction, influ- 
ence of lime 

Putrefying animal 
matter 

Putrid urine 

Putty powder 

Pyrites 

Pyrites, copper 

Pyroligne ous acid 

Pyrolignites 

QuaAaRTZz 

Quaternary com- 
pounds 

Quicklime 

Quicksilver 

RAIN water 

Rape seed 

Red cabbage 

Red lead 

Refuse of gas works 

Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration 

Results of combus- 
tion 

Results of putrefac- 
tion 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Ripening of fruit 

River mud 

River water 

Road drift 

Rocket 

Rock salt 

Rocks, disintegra- 
tion of 

Roman vitriol 

Roots 

Rotation of crops 

Ruby 

Rushes, Dutch 

Rust of iron 


ye 
Rye straw 
SACCHARINE matter 
Sago 

Sainfoin 
Sal-ammoniac 
Saline compounds 
Saline manures 
Salt 

Salt and lime 

Salt, briny 


| Salt, common 


Salt in sea water 
Saltpetre 


F.G.S., 


ngland, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Honorable East India 


Salt, spirit of 

Salt, rock 

Salt, sea 

Salt, solution in 
water 

Salts 

Salts, Epsom 

Salts, Glauber’s 

Salts of hartshorn 

Salts of iron 

Salts of magnesia 

Salts of the metals 

Salts of potash 

Salts of soda 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Sea fowl, excre- 
ments of 

Sea-water 

Sea-weed 

Seed, formation of 

eg germination 
ts) 


Selection by plants 
Shells 

Shell sand 

Silex 

Siliea 

Silica, chloride 
Silica in plants 
Silica in soil, use of 
Silicates 

Silicate of alumina 
Silicate of lime 
Silicate of magnesia 
Silicate of potash 
Silicate of soda 
Silicie acid 

Silicon 

Silver 

Silver, oxide 

Silver, nitrate 
Silver, salts of 
Silver, sulphuret 
Skimmed milk 
Skin 

Slaking of lime 
Slugs 


Soap-boiling 
Soap, decomposi- 
tion of 
Soapmaker’s ash 
Soda 
Soda, carbonate 
Soda in rocks 
Soda in plants 
Soda, muriate 
Soda, nitrate 
Soda in soils 
Soda, silicate 
Soda, sulphate 
Sodium 
Sodium, chloride 
Soft water 
Soil 
Soil, colour of 
Soils, analysis of 
Soils, composition 


0 

Soils, exhaustion of 

Soils, formation of 

Soils, mixture of 

Soils, nature of 

Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit of salt 

Spirit of wine 

Spring water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

Still 

Straw 

Straw ashes 

Straw of barley 

Straw of buckwheat 

Straw of lentils 

Straw of maize 

Straw of oats 

Straw of rye 

Straw of vetch 

Straw of wheat 

Strong manures 

Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffocation from 
charcoal 

Sugar 

Suzar of lead 

Sugar refiners’ 
waste 

Sulphate of alumina 

Sulphate of ammo- 
nia 

Sulphate of coppcr 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 5, UPPER WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 


_ AND MAY BE HAD BY ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, 


al errors which the First Edition contained. The whole has been carefully revised, a 
In particular, the Tables of Analyses have been greatly extended, by the addition of mn 
incipal substances employed as manure.” 


Sulphate of iron 

Sulphate of lime 

Sulphate of mag- 
nesia 

Sulphate of potash 

Sulphate of potash 
and alumina 

Sulphate of soda 

Sulphates 

Sulphur 

Sulpbur in plants 

Sulphurets 

Suphuret of iron 

Sulphuret of lead 

Sulphuret of silver 

Sulphuret of tin 

Sulphuretted hy« 
drogen 

Sulphuric acid 

Sulphurous acid 

Sunflower 

Sunflower-seed 

Super-salts 

Super-phosphato 
lime 

Super-tartrate of 
potash 

Swedes 

TAPIOcA 

Tarnish on silver 

Tartarie acid 

Tartrates 

Teeth 

Ternarycompounds 

Tests, vegetable 

Thermometer 

Tiles 

Tin 

Tin, oxide 

Tin plate 

Tin, sulphuret 

Tobacco 

Toasted cheese 

Treacle 

Tropical countries 

Tubers 

Turf-ashes 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpentine, oil of 

Dxate of ammonia 

Urea 

Uric acid 

Urine 

Urine, cows’ 

Urine, horses’ 

Urine, human 

Urine, putrid 

Urine, pigs’ 

Urine, sheep 

Use of leaves 

Use of plants 

Vapour condensed 
by cold 

Vapour in the air 

Vegetable alkalies 

Vegetable manure 

Vermilion 

Vetch 

Vetch straw 

Vinegar 

Vitriol, blue 

Vitriol, green 

Vitriol, oil of 

Vitriol, white 

Volatile alkali 

Volatile oil 

Volatile substances 

WALNUTS 

Water 

Water, air in 

Water, action on 
lead 

Water, its composi« 
tion 

Water, its freezing 

Water,impurities in 

Water, phosphoric 
acid in 

Water, pure 

Water, rain 

Water, sea 

Water, soft 

Water, spring 

Weed ashes 

Weeds 

Wheat grain 

Wheat straw 

Wheat starch 

White lead 

White of egg 

Wine 

Wood ashes 

Woody fibre 

Wool 

Wool soap 


YEAST 
Zine 


Zine, chlorids 
Zinc, oxide 
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SPECIMEN HEATHS, AND OTHER GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS—THE COLLECTION OF MR, W. J. EPPS, 
OF MAIDSTONE. , : 

R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
to sell by Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 

Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, July 16, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the 

above collection of ERICAS, which is admitted to be one of the 

finest in the kingdom. It numbers 80 specimens, all of which 
are in the best possible health, dwarf, bushy, and young grown 
plants, and which have received the highest awards both at the 

Chiswick and Royal Botanic Exhibitions. All the leading and 

best varieties will be foundincluded, such as aristatamajor, am - 

pullacea, splendens, Massoni, Hartnellii, ferruginea, propen- 
dens, tricolor retorta, metulwflora, &c. Also magnificent 
specimens of Ixora coccinea, Allamanda Schottii, Epacris 
miniata grandiflora, Stephanotis, Azalea, Boronia, &c., many 
of which, as well as of the Heaths, will be in fine perfection to 
exhibit through July, August, and September.—May be viewed 
on Saturday (some of the plants at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
and the remainder at the auction room), and on Monday, and 
Catalogues had. 


FARM ESTATE AND LAND AGENCY OFFICES, 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS, 

ME: HURLEY (Successor to Mr. W. Sindrey), 

Land Surveyor, Valuer, and Farm Agent, 62, Nelson- 
square, Blackfriars-road, begs to solicit the attention of 
Landed Proprietors, Farmers, Stewards, and others having 
Estates, Houses, or Farms for Sale or Letting, and those 
seeking such, to the facilities afforded by his offices and con- 
nexions for the disposal and obtaining the same. He will be 
happy to register particulars of any such property for disposal, 
or to let, without charge, and requests the favour of those 
secking for Farms, Estates, &c., to honour him with an exami- 
nation of his Register, which is always open for gratuitous 
inspection. 


FARMS WEST OF LONDON. 

M R. HURLEY, Farm, Estate, and General Com- 

mission Agent, is favoured by an extensive landed 
proprietor, to Let and Dispose of several really excellent 
Meadow and Arable Farms, near London, and a Principal 
Corn Market, from 50 to 500 acres, with good houses and home. 
steads. Rentals trom 60/.to 7001. perannum, For particulars, 
apply at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars- 
road, London. 


. FARM TO BE LET. 
R. HURLEY is instructed to LET, with imme- 
diate possession, a CAPITAL FARM, situate near 
Kingston, Surrey, 15 miles from London, and within 3 miles 
of two railway stations, consisting of 110 acres of Arable and 
rich pasture-land, with excellent House, and numerous Farm- 
buildings, allin good repair. Rent, tithes, and rates included, 
1l. per acre. Thereis a long lease also attached. Stock and 
implements to bo taken by valuation.—Apply at the Estate 
Office, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


OXFORDSHIRE, —TO CAPITALISTS: FIRST-RATE IN- 
VESTMENT, BEAUTIFUL MANOR RESIDENCE. 
WV R. HURLEY is honoured with instructions by a 
wealthy capitalist, to SELL by private contract, one of 
the most beautiful compact enclosed FREEHOLD ESTATES 
in this county, known as the MANOR AND ESTATE OF 
FINMERE AND MIXBURY (either together or separate), com- 
prising a first-rate Residence with Lawn and Carriage-sweep 
to the door. Picturesque grounds, &c., with good Farm 
Buildings, and with 228 or 469 acres of rich Meadow, Pasture, 
and Stock Land. The soil is deep, hedge fenced, &c. Itis 
bounded by the river Ouse, and the best of roads. The turn- 
pike road from Buckingham passes through the estate. Has 
good Lime-kiln and Brick Clay thereon, Also another House, 
Cottages, Yards, Buildings, &c, (This property confers the 
title of Lord of the Manor upon the possessor).—For Plans and 
further particulars of the Estate, apply at the offices, 62, 
Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London. Also (same owner) 
several smaller Estates to be sold in the same county, and in 
Bucks.—July 6, 1850, 


HE MACCARONI FARM.—To be Let, from Mi- 


chaelmas 1850, the above excellent Sheep Farm, the pro- 
perty of Lord De Mauley. Comprising a capacious Farm-house 
and premises in good repair, and in a central position ; toge- 
ther with 502A, 1n. 1lp. of Arable, and 29a. 2R. 37P. of Meadow 
Land, in the parish of Eastleach, within a ring-fence: also 
17. 2. 13P. of Meadow Land, bordering the river Thames, by 
the town of Leachlade. A good road passes through the centre 
of the farm, which is distant from Leachlade 3, from Fairford 
4, and from Cirencester 9 miles; the latter being a principal 
market town in the county of Gloucester.—For particulars as to 
rent, d&c., apply to Mr. W. B. Jounson, of Pawlett, near Bridge- 
water, Somerset, and to view the Farm, to Mr. C. CosEns, of 
Hatbcrop, near Fairford, 


O BE LET, at moderate rents, in Carmarthenshire, 
two genteel Residences—Dyffryn House, with three acres 

of Grass Land, and Careg Cenen, with from 300 to 500 acres of 
Arable and Grass Land, if required. Both places are within a 
drive of Swansea, to which the South Wales Railway is now 
open. For particulars, with a lithograph of Dyffryn House, 
apply to T. W. LawrorD, Tirydail, Llandilo; or Messrs, Row- 
AND, Hacon, and RowLAnD, 38, Threadneedle-street, London. 


| RYE anpD BISHOP beg to inform those 
friends who are likely to visit Exeter during the forth- 
coming ,Royal Agricultural Show, that the Number of their 
Stand is 69, where samples of their various kinds of NETTING 
may be seen. 


QT EP REASOH anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
tJ London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
8. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

8. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park.street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, d&c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 

Foolscap octavo, 48. 6d. 
HE PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPER; 
or, Concise and Plain Instructions for the Management of 
Bees and Hives. By Joun MILTON, 
London: Joan W, Parker, West Strand. 

NDISPUTABLE ASSURANCE POLICIES.— 

COPIES of the REPORT of the PROCEDURE at the 
last ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members, may 
now be had by application at the Offices of the Company. 

London Indisputable Life Policy Company, 72, Lombard- 
street, July 6, 


This Day, ‘the Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 


price 2s. 6d., of 
SEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF FOOD. 
Uniformly with the above, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d., 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CLOTHING, 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRUCTION 


OF DWELLING HOUSES. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand, 


HE PRACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST ; in one volume, 988 pages, closely 
printed, with upwards of 300 illustrated Woodcuts, containivg 
the present improved scientific mode of managing the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower Gardens, the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Con- 
servatory, &c.. By Cuartes M‘Inrosu, C.M.C.H.S., of Dal- 
keith Palace. In cloth, lettered, price 2ls.; and also with 
Specimens of choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. 

‘‘ The labour and experience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticulture.”—Vide Author’s Preface. 

With an APPENDIX, describing a new and economical method 
of producing uniform Bottom-heat from Hot Water in Tanks, 
upon the most simple plan, with explanatory Diagrams, and 
Reference to Buildings now in successful operation ; by which 
means, the “ King of all Fruits,” the Pine, and other tropical 
fruits and flowers, may be cultivated at less than half the ex- 
pense of the old system. 

London: THomas Ketty, Paternoster-row; S1mPKIN, Mar- 
SHALL and Co. ; and sold by all booksellers. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d,, No. V. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linpiey and JosePH PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: BrapsuRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
(nese PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, aud 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in ali cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croaaon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


| BR FACT.—The following singular and 


authentic case of restoration of the human hair is worthy 
of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article of 
high and universal repute during the last half century, ‘‘ Mr. 
A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for 
some time past, and had tried various preparations for the 
recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result. He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ 
and after daily applying it for about two months, he, much to 
his gratification, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 


for 


a beautiful head of hair. This fact speaks too strongly for 
itself to require comment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented success 
of this discovery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com- 
ment. For Children itis especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the fine-comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—F amily Bottles 
(equal to 4 small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s, per bottle, 

%,* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL engraved in two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. 

Sold by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


1059598 i 
selacsaae 
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Japanned 
: i Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d.peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch strong ” ae a G2 55 
2-inch extra strong ,, ve 9 
13-inch light ses 6 
12-inch strong ” 8 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, ” 11 29, 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


” 


eee 


(PGES eee PERMANENTLY CURED by using 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filliog decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s, Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEERT- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements, 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Joan WILLIs accompanies each packet. 


Ge SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permanently elastic, very durable and cheap. 

8 feet wide £2 8 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide... £3 3 

8 feet 6 inches . ; a 4 3 10 


5 feet 


3 feet 6 inches . 3 
4 feet ay . 6 0 

One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, is a 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL anp SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post. 

Heat and son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the 
hapel, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 feet wide £3 10 | 
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(BEAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — CHEAP 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS, on and after Sunday, 30th 
June, to WINDSOR and Intermediate Stations.—A train every 
Sunday from Paddington at 9.45, and back from Windsor at 
8 o’clock in the evening; and on Mondays a train will leave 
Paddington at 10.45, and return at 8 o’clock, Fare to Windsor 
and back, in open carriages, 2s. each, Fares as follows : 
f‘ 8d class, 
Open carriages. 
To Ealing and back , ay 
To Hanwell or Southall and back 0 9 
To West Drayton and back 
To Slough or Windsor and back... 
From Intermediate Stations to 
Slough or Windsor and back... 
_A compartment of a Ist or 2d class carriage, or a saloon car- 
riage, will be reserved for parties, upon due notice previously 
given to the superintendent. “ 


ORKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
open to the United Kingdom. Meeting at Thirsk, Aug. 8. 
Entry closes 24th July, Prize Sheet, Forms of Entry, &c., may 
be had free of M. M. Mixsvgn, Secretary. 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. 


ae EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXYV,» 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, July 10th, 

ConTENTS : 

1. QUETELET on PROBABILITIES, 

2, MERIVALE’'S HISTORY of ROME under the EMPIRE, 

3. CHURCH and STATE EDUCATION, 

4, MERIMEE’S HISTORY of PEDRO the CRUEL. 

5. BLACKIE’S ASCHYLUS, 

6. GOETHE’S FESTIVAL. 

7, GUIZOT on the ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

8. THE AFRICAN SQUADRON, 

9, THE GORHAM CONTROVERSY. 

London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for July 6, contains : 
—The Story of a Bouquet. By Paun Beri.—Readings of 
Poetry, Old and New. By Many Roussetn Mitrorp.—Dwarf 
Plants and Miniature Gardens,—Legends of Life.—The Guardian 
Spirit.—The Three Ages of Woman, By Mary Howirrt, with 
an Illustration.—Domestic Music and Fashion. By Henny F, 
CHorLey.—Chapters on Dress: Chapter II, Illustrated,—House- 
hold Hints and Receipts. By Miss Acron.—Amusements.— 
Parlour-Window Talk, &c. &c. d 
Published Weekly, price 3d,, stamped, 4d., and in Monthly 
Parts. -Parts I. to VI. are now ready. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Bookeellers and Newsmen. 


TO TOURISTS. 
Price 4s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth; or cloth extra, gilt edges, 


5. 6d, 
Qe BORDER HANDBOOK : being 
a Guide to the Remarkable Places, Picturesque Scenery, 

and Antiquities of the Border. Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings on Steel, and a Map of the District. . 

“With confidence we recommend the Border Handbook to 
all who contemplate making the Tour, and those who do not 
will find it a work of sterling excellence.”—Border Advertiser. 

“‘Not one object of interest is omitted, and even the far dis- 
tant reader, from a perusal of its pages, would be filled with a- 
desire to visit those classic mountains, and to witness with his- 
own eyes, those poetic skies, and those ruins of a former day, 
which it so accurately depicts,”—Kelso Mail. : 

“Jt contains a multitude of information, and is profusely 
illustrated with engravings that will prove of no slight use to’ 
the tourist.”—Durham Chronicle. 


2d class. Ist class. 
3, Od, 1s, 0d. 1s, 6d," 
16) 206 


Price 1s,, in neat cover, or cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. (chiefly extracted 
from the Border Handbook), 
Rea GUIDE TO MELROSE, AB- 

BOTSFORD, DRYBURGH, KELSO, AND JEDBURGH: 
their Picturesque Scenery and Antiquities, with a glance at 
other Remarkable Places on Tweedside, Illustrated with a. 
Vignette and two Engravings on Steel. 


In small oblong 4to, price 2s., 
Rua ORD’S VIEWS OF BORDER 
SCENERY: comprising Abbotsford, Melrose, Berwick, 
Kelso Abbey, Dryburgh, Kelso, Floors Castle, Jedburgh, Kelso 
from Roxburgh Castle. The above are beautifully Engraved 
on Steel, and may be had inan envelope, or stitched together 
in a handsome cover, forming an elegant bijou for the drawing- 
room table. 


Price Is., in neat cloth case for the pocket, 
Cree MAP OF THE BORDER 
DISTRICT, AND CHART OF THE RAILWAYS. 
Kelso: J. and J. H. RurHEenrorp, Market-place,. 
London: J.Nisset and Oo,; LonemAn and Co,; GRoom- 

BRIDGE and Sons, and sold by all Booksellers. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Price 10s. and upwards. 
A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT FOR FUMI- 
GATING GREENHOUSES, STOVE3, AND FRAMES, 
or Shrubs and Flowers, in the open air, without injuring the 
most delicate plant; delivering the smoke cool, in a dense 
mass, and effecting a great saving of Tobacco. 

Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs. BARBER 
and Groom, London; and in Brass by Mr. Goaerty, 72, Fleet- 
street ; and may be had of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and 
Florists. 


inted by Wiutram Buapzury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 

Perish orst. Pancras, and Famperick Muuett Evans, of No.7, Church- — 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisements aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED 70 THB Epiroa.— 
Satuavary, Jovy 6, 130. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 28—1850.] 
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OYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Quren. The Fourth EXHIBITION for the season 
will be held at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, on TUESDAY, the 23d July (open to all Exhibi- 
tors), when Prizes will be awarded for the following Produc- 
tions, viz., Miscellaneous, Orchids, and Specimen Plants, Cape 
Heaths, Fuchsias, Carnations, Picotees, Verbenas, Roses, Cut 
Flowers, Fruit, and Honey. In addition to the above, the fol- 
lowing extra prizes are offered: By J. Coppock, Esq,, 51, for a 
collection of Miscellaneous Plants ; by C. Lichner, Esq.,1l., for 
Verbenas; by Messrs, J. and J. Fairbairn, 2U,, for Cape 
Heaths; by W. T. Iliff, Esq., for cut Indigenous Plants; by 
Mr. E. Denyer, of Brixton, 12. 10s., for Roses ; by Mr. C. Turner, 
3/,, and by Mr. N. Norman, 17. 10s., for Carnations and Picotees 
for class showing. List of Prizes and the Rules for Exhibition 
may be obtained from Joun T, NEVILLE, Secretary. 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


ANDSWORTH AND LOZELLS HORYICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY.—The following EXTRA PRIZES 
(open to all England) will be awarded at the Exhibition, on 
the 6th of August next: 5/. for the best 24 Carnations; 51. for 
the best 24 Picotees; 5/, for the best 24 Verbenas, single 
trusses. 10s. Entrance Money will be charged for each collec- 
tion, for the purpose of forming Second and Third Prizes. 

Exhibitors must give notice to the Secretary, on or before the 
23d inst., as no entries will be received after that date. 

CHAs. Jas. Perry, Honorary Secretary. 

Handsworth, near Birmingham, July 13. 

NEW LATE. STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR,” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
z8 STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
Dines qualities which no other hind at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious favour, and coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over. It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
part of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
Kept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. 

“Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, and never 
exceeds 6 inches in height ; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to thesun, Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
more ‘than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
rich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry. If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 51. 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joan WixLmor, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedseman, Covent-garden; and Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, 
6, Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth, Middlesex, July 13. 


ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Grand Trial 
~ Exhibitions for Northern versus Southern raised varieties. 
Fifty Prizes—70. value.—Schedules for the above Exhibitions 
may be had upon application to Mr. John Keynes, Salisbury ; 
Mr, John Holland, Middleton; Mr. W. Bragg, Star Nursery, 
Slough; Messrs. T. Scholefield and Son, Knowsthorpe, near 
Leeds; Mr. J. F, Wood, Midland Florist, Nottingham ; Mr. ©. 
Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough; Mr. T. Dobson, Worton 
Cottage, Isleworth ; Mr, E. S, Dodwell, Derby; the Office of 
this Paper; and Mr, J. Edwards, Treasurer, Wace Cottage, 
Holleway.—The Southern Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Nursery, Slough, on Thursday, July 25; the Northern in the 
County Hall, Derby, on Wednesday, August 7, 
Subscriptions received by any of the above-named parties.— 
Each Exhibition is open to all England. 


ARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—By an error of 

the Printer (and not discovered until the Schedules had 
been freely distributed), the line for the division of NortH 
from Sourn is given Lyme Regis (which is in Dorsetshire), 
instead of Lynn Reais, Norfolk. 

Intending Exhibitors, Raisers, and the general Carnation- 
loving Public will please to bear in mind, that Condition 1 (see 
Schedule), should read, ‘‘ That aline commencing at Pembroke 
and ending at Lynn Regis, Norfolk, be the line separating North 
from South.” JoBHN EDWARDS. 
SELECT CINERARIA SEED, WARRANTED FROM THE 

BEST NEW SHOW FLOWERS ONLY. 

W™. HOPWOOD begs to inform the lovers of 

Floriculture that he has saved from his choice Collection 
of 1850 (which took all the first Prizes at the Cheltenham Show), 
some CINERARIA SEED, of excellent quality, which he begs 
to offer for sale in packets of 2s, 6d. and 5s. each. If sown soon 
the Plants will be strong enough to flower early in 1851.— 
Agents, Hurst and M‘Mutten, Seedsmen, 6, Leadenhall-street, 
London,— Jersey Garden, Hewlett’s-road, Cheltenham, July 13, 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD SUSSEX, | é 
W M. WOOD anv SON’S extensive collection of 
ROSES is now in fine bloom, and will continue during 
the season, An idea of the extent may be formed when it is 
stated that Forty thousand Standards may be seen flowering 
in one bed; also many Thousand Dwarf, Dwarf Standard, and 
Standard Roses, covering many acres of ground. 
Coaches run (each way daily) from Brighton to Tunbridge 
Wells, one of which passes through Maresfield, and within five 
minutes’ walk of the Nursery.—July 13. 


DWARD DENYER, Nurseryman, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton, within three miles of London, informs his 
kind patrons in general that his unrivalled Collection of ROSES, 
reaching to nearly 1000 varieties, are now in bloom and free to 
the inspection of all visitors, Sundays excepted. Orders taken 
at this time and executedin November next, Price of Standard 
Roses, 15s. to 20s. per dozen, Fruit Trees, &e., &c. 
E. D. informs his friends that he has no Seed Shop in London, 


Kuen AnD PERRY, having for so many years 
devoted unusual attention to the collection of HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, and having, four 
years since, purchased a large extent of ground, specially for 
their growth and increase (and that of Fruit trees), have now 
the honour to inform their patrons that their efforts have been 
very successful, and that they are enabled to offer many kinds 
of particular beauty and utility. As the character of the foliage 
of thoge which are deciduous may be best seen at this time. 
they reapectfully INVITE AN INSPECTION of their collection, 
from which the following are selected from among many suit- 
able for the embellishment of the Park and Pleasure-ground. 

ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS AUREA.—A strong-growing 
tree, producing variegated leaves as much as 8 inches across. 

ACER PLATANUS DISSECTUM.—The very elegant, deeply 
cut foliage of this fine tree renders it very desirable, 

ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS PURPUREA. —This noble 
Maple, from its fine shaded purple foliage, will soon be in 
great request, 

CRATZGUS GRANDIFOLIA.—A very handsome large-leaved 
kind, well calculated for the park. 

FRAXINUS.—Richardii, pallida, pannosa, jaspidea aurea, ver- 
ticillataa—The Ash is not generally an admired tree, but 
these five kinds being so very ornamental, may be strongly 
recommended for park scenery. 

ULMUS.—Pulva macrophylla; emarginata, decidedly the 
handsomest variegated tree we are acquainted with ; cucul- 
lata, nemoralia, siberica; purpurea—this remarkable Elm, 
when properly introduced into park ecenery will be found an 
invaluable adjunct to the landscape.—The Elm being so 
favourite a tree in this country, there is little doubt but that 
the preceding kinds, all of which are remarkable for their 
beauty, will be much sought after by planters. 

PYRUS.—Sorbus terminalis, prunifolia rosea, malus aurea.— 
The foliage of these Pyrus is very attractive. 

ROBINIA HISPIDA ARBOREA,.—This excellent kind far 
exceeds in beauty the well-known Rose Acacia. 

Z{SCULUS CALIFORNICA.—Said by Mr. Hartweg to be one 
of the most ornamental trees he met with in California, 

QUERCUS MIRBECHII.—A very handsome species, for whose 
introduction we are indebted to the Russians,—Our collection 
of Oaks is very extensive, 

Besides the above, many others equally meritorious might be 
enumerated ; as, however, they invite an inspection of them, 
they refrain from doing so, 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, near London, 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850.—No 

grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 

exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed varieties, 

Messrs, MAyLE and Co, will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants,. From the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment fromus, They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times. 

No. 4, DiADEM, was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
with two blooms, May 8th, and was awarded an extra prize, 
Judges’ opinion : ‘‘ By far the best ever raised.” 

Also first prize at Wolverhampton, May 25, against some fine 
older specimen varieties ; and first-class certificate awarded at 
the Birmingham and Midland Society on the 20th. 

Those in bloom were exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 
park June shows. The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants. Circulars canbe had, Also Mr, Hoyles’ superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong blooming plants being left. 


Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, d&c., including every 
novelty of the season.—105, New-street, Birmingham, 


EK W GL, O=X- IND EAs oS. — 
ALBA GRANDIFLORA,—A good white Gloxinia has 
long been a desideratum in this much admired genus, and 
YOUELL and Co, have the pleasure to announce that they are in 
possession of the entire stock of the above beautiful variety, 
The flowers are considerably larger than G. maxima, measur- 
ing from 23 to 3 inches across, of the purest white and wax-like 
appearance and consistency, forming a lovely contrast with its 
dark luxuriant foliage. It has been submitted to the Editor cf 
the Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal, and most favourably 
noticed in that paper of the 13th of October, 1849, Price 10s, 6d, 
per plant, 

SPECTABILIS.—A very robust variety, possessing the 
novelty so much prized in Fyfiana, producing erect flowers, 
which it throws well above the foliage in a compact mass, dis- 
playing the beautiful marking of the throat. Colour bright 
violet on the outside, theinside shaded with deep purple, fading 
off to a white throat, elegantly spotted. Price 7s, 6d. per plant. 

PULCHERRIMA. — A very nice variety, most profuse 
bloomer, colour on the outside light blue, inside a rosy purple, 
curiously speckled with brown, Price 5s. per plant. 

YOUELL anp CO. are now sending out strong well esta- 
blished plants of the above in pots, or per post free in tin cases, 
One set over to the Trade when two are ordered. They have 
also an extensive stock of all the best Gloxinias sent out last 
year, which they are enabled to supply in fine strong plants, at 
123, per dozen.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
ypopeLL AND Co. are now prepared to execute 
orders from their extensive and very select collection of 
the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 
50 Dest MEW SOFtS ...csessccccrssssssseseecenees 25s. 
25 ditto «. Lbs, 


p ee. 
NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height), The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will render them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 
the following prices : 

9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 
13 do. raised by M. Lebvis (and sent out for 
the first time this seasOn), fOV.......5:..cseccesseeerentres 30 0 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered. 

The latter are figured in the last December Number of the 
‘‘Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de Botanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engrayings of which may be seen 
at YouELL and Co.’s Nursery. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion, Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c., will be 
forwarded with all orders.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


LARGE SPECIMEN GREEN AND VARIEGATED ORANGE 
AND LEMON TREES, 

AY ESSRS. PAMPLIN anv SON have for Sale, at 

street, 


their Nurseries, Lea Bridge-road, Leyton; and Wood- 
Walthamstow, Essex, 10 Plants of the above, from 

6 feet to10 feet high, which may be seen on application. 
AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H, R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gad 1, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, We., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fow!}, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half 

moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


G BASSIL, Pheasantry, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
* within one mile of the Boxmoor station, on the London 
and North-Western Railway. Orders now taken for Poults, 
having a large quantity bred under his own special care. 


C UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 17. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, Jas, WATTs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


ALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PRO- 
TECTORS.—This Glass placed over Fruit on the com- 
mon wall (sooner the better) assists Nature, in our cold climate. 
The Fruit grows to a larger size, and its richness is increased. 
All orders J. P. is favoured with will be forwarded, with printed 
directions for use, at the lowest possible price, for ready money. 
Flint Glass, 4 inches, for Peaches, 9s, per dozen, 3/, 10s, per 
100 ; 6 inches, for Grapes, 13s. per dozen, 5/. per 100, 

James PuiLxiirs and Co, beg to say they have purchased the 
above Registry of Mr. HALLIMAN, and caution all persons from 
making or selling the same without their consent. Supplied 
wholesale and retail at 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c.; COLE’S PATENT. ; 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
e generally that Mr, Cour has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and ne is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon. 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore. 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slatearticles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &ec., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Suudays excepted. . f 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications, A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale. % 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance, 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from My, Macnus’s Works in North Wales. 
ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, &c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr, MA@nus, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgraye-place, London, 
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GENT’S PARK. ~ 


THE JUDGES AWARDED THE PRIZES AS FOLLOWS : 


EXTRA GOLD MEDAL. 
To Mr. Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford, Kent, for 
80 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
To Mr, Mylam, Gardener to 8. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, for 
25 Exotic Orchids 


LARGE GOLD MEDAL. 


To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Haling Park, for 30. 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 


MEDIUM GOLD MEDAL. 

To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir BE, Antrobus, Cheam, Surrey, 
for 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., Norwood, for 15 
Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Mylam, for 15 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C, B, Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, 
Herts, for 25 Exotic Orchids 

To Mr. Blake, Gardener to H. Schroder, Esq., Stratford-green, 
for 15 Exotic Orchids 


GOLD MEDAL. 

To Mr, Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., Streatham, for 20 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

To Mr. Epps, Nurseryman, Maidstone, for 12 Cape Heatha 

To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., Poles, Ware, for 
10 Exotic Orchids 

To Mr. Stains, Amateur, Middlesex-place, New-road, for 12 
Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for 12 Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to E. Beck, Esq., Worton Cottage, 
Isleworth, for 12 Pelargoniums 

To} Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Trentham, for miscellaneous collection of Fruit 


LARGE SILVER-GILT MEDAL. 
To Mr. Stanly, Gardener to H. Berens, Esq., Sideup, Kent, for 
30 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
To Mr. Williams, Gardener to Miss Trail], Bromley, Kent, for 
10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
To Messrs. Rollisson and Son, Nurserymen, Tooting, Surrey, 
for 15 Exotic Orchids 


LARGE SILVER MEDAL. 

To Messrs. Rollisson, for 12 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico, for 
12 Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Bragg, Nurseryman, Slough, for 12 Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Parker, Gardener to J. H, Oughton, Esq., for 6 Pelar- 
goniums 

To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for 6 Fancy 
Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Gaines, Nurseryman, Battersea, for 6 Fancy Pelargo- 
niums 

To pe Bailey, 26, Belgrave-square, for Lemon Queen Pine- 
apple 


SILVER-GILT MEDAL, 

To Mr. Croxford, Gardener to H. Barnes, Esq., Stamford-hill, 
for 10 Stove and Greenhouse plants 

To Mr. Stains, for 6 Cape Pelargoniums 

To Messrs. Pamplin and Son, Lea-bridge-road, for 12 Cape 
Heaths 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to Miss Traill, Hayes, Bromley, 
for 6 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to EH. Beck, Esq., for 10 Exotic 
Orchids 

To Messrs. Henderson, Nurserymen, Pine-apple-place, for 6 
Calceolarias 

To Mr. Weir, Gardener to — Hodgson, Esq., The Elms, Hamp- 
stead, for 6 Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Stains, for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Henderson, Nurseryman, Wellington-road, St. John’s- 
Wood, for 6 Fancy Pelargoniums 

To Mr. Bray, Gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., Peak House, Sid- 
mouth, tor a collection of 6 Pine-apples 

To Mr. M‘Ewen, Gardener to the Duke of Norfolk, Arundel 
Castle, for the same 

To Mr. Jackson, Gardener to —Beaufoy, Esq., South Lambeth, 
for Trinidad Pine-apples 

To Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duchess of Sutherland, for 
Providence ditto 

To Mrs. Bailey, 26, Belgrave-square, for Ripley Queen Pine- 
apple 

To Mr. Henderson, GarGener to Sir @, Beaumont, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, for Grapes, 12 lbs. 

To Mr. Vennibies, Gardener to — Solomon, Esq., PeckhamjRye, 
for the same 

To Mr. Holmes, Gardener to — Garrard, Esq., Colebrook Lodge, 
Putney Heath, for Black Grapes 

To Mr. Mackintosh, Gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, Burgh- 

ley House, for White Grapes 

To Mr. Moffat, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle, Clumber 
Park, Worksop, for White Frontignan Grapes 

To Mr. Henderson, Gardener to Sir G, Beaumont, for Red Fron- 
tignan Grapes 

To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, Blen- 
heim, for 4 dishes of Peaches 


SILVER MEDAL. 
To Mr. Laybank, Gardener to T. Maudslay, Esq., Norwood, for 
10 S:ove and Greenhouse plants 


“To Mr. Williams, Gardener to Miss Traill, for Leschenaultia 


formosa 
To = — Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, for Stephanotis fori- 
unda 
To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, for 6 tall Cacti 
To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, tor Ixora javanica 
To Mr. May, Gardener to— Goodheart, Esq., for6 Cape Heaths 
To Mr. Gaines, Nurseryman, for 12 Pelargoniums 
To Mr. Ambrose, Nurseryman, King-street, Battersea, for 6 
Fancy Pelargoninms 
To Mr. Layton, Fulham-road, Hammersmith, for 6 Calceolarias 
To Mr. Bray, Gardener to Sir J. Goldsmid, St, Juhn’s-lodge, 
Regenv’s-park, for 6 Fuchsias 


To Messrs, Lane and Son, Nurserymen, Great Berkhampstead, 
Herts, for 100 Cut Roses 

To Mr, Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., for 50 Cut Roses 

To - Beay., Gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., tor Black Antigua 

ine-apple 

To Mr, Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for 
Providence Pive-apple 

To Mr. Drummond, Gardener to C. TH. Leigh, Esq., Pontypool 
Park, for 1 Pine Apple (Ripley Queen) 

To Mr, Spencer, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Bowood, for 1 Pine-apple (Ripley Queen) 

To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, Colney House, St. 
Alban’s, for 3 dishes of Grapes 

To Mr, ©. Mackay, Gardener to the Honourable E. Strutt, 
Kingston Hall, for 12 ba, of Grapes 

To Mr, ©. Chapman, Market Gardener, South Lambeth, for the 
same 

To Mr. Harrison, Oatlands Palace Gardens, Weybridge, for a 
dish of Black Grapes 

To Mr. M‘Ewen, Gardener to the Duke of Norfolk, for a dish of 
Black Grapes 

To Mr. Kemp, Gardener to Mrs, Grillion, East Acton, for a dish 
of White Grapes 

To Mr. Davis, Market Gardever, Oak-hill, for the same 

To Mr, Taylor, Gardener to HE, Coster, Esq,, for a dish of White 
Frontignan Grapes 

To Mr. Bain, Gardener to — Barnisconi, Esq., for the same 

To Mr, Northcote, Gardener to Miss Wigram, Wanstead, for 
Vines in pots 

To Mr. Foggo, Gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn, Priory, 
Stanmore, for 4 dishes of Peaches 

To Mr. Parker, Gardener to J, H. Oughton, Hsq., for the same 

To Mr. Mackintosh, Burghley, Stamford, for 2 dishes of Nec- 
tarines 


SMALL SILVER MEDAL. 

To Mr. Malyon, Gardener to T. Brandram, Esq., Lee-grove, 
Blackheath, for 10 dishes of Nectarines 

To Messrs. Pamplin and Son, Nurserymen, for a specimen plant 
of Allamanda cathartica 

To Mr. Dennett, Gardener to W. H, Gilliatt, Esq., Clapton- 
park, for Kalosanthus coccineus 

To Mr. May, Gardener to — Goodheart, Esq., for Chironia glu- 
tinosa 

To Messrs. Loddiges, Nurserymen, Hackney, for Aerides suavis- 
sissimum 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to E, Coster, Esq., for correct Labels 
in first class 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J, Anderson, Esq., The Holme, for 
the same 

To Mr. Wood, Nurseryman, Norwood, for 12 Alpines 

To Mr, Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for 6 Cape 
Pelargoniums 

To Mr, Cole, Gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., for 6 Cape Heaths 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., for 30 British 
Ferns 

To Mr. J. Willmot, Nurseryman, Sunbury, for 12 Carnations 

To Mr. Turner, Nurseryman, Slough, for 12 Picotees 

To the same, for 12 Pinks . 

To Mr. 8. Treacher, Wycombe, Bucks, for 24 Pansies 

To Mr. Gaines, Nurseryman, for 6 Calceolarias 

To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for 6 Fuchsias 

To Momeray Paul and Son, Nurserymen, Cheshunt, for 100 Cvi 

oses 

To Mr. Terry, Gardener to Lady Pullen, Herts, for 50 Cut Roses 

To Mesers. Lane and Son, Nurserymen, for 12 new Roses 

To the same, for 12 single blooms 

To Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to tue Duke of Newcastle, for a Pro- 
vidence Pine-apple 

To Mr. Bray, Gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., for Ripley Queen 

To Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duchess of Sutherland, for 
the same , 

To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., for a Green- 
fleshed Melon 

To Mr. Bennett, Gardener to J.. Smith, Esq., Dulwich, for 3 
dishes of Grapes 

To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for 
12 lbs. of Grapes 

To Mr. Henderson, Gardener to Sir G@. Beaumont, for a dish of 
Black Grapes 

To Mr. Frost, Gardener to the Right Hon, — Granville, for the 
same 

To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to E. Coster, Esq., for the same 

To Mr. Moffat, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle, for a dish 
of Muscat Grapes 

To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for the 
same 

To Mr. Cox, Gardener to J. Tradwell, Esq., Leigham-court, for 
adisb of White Frontignan Grapes 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to A. Anderson, Esq., Norwood, for 
the same 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., Regent’s-park, 
for Vines in pots 

To Mr. Slowe, Gardener to R. Baker, Esq., Bayfordbury Park, 
for 4 dishes of Peaches = 

To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs. Oddie, for 4 dishes of Peaches 

To Mr. Turnbull, for 2 dishes of Nectarines 

To Mr. Lydiard, Market Gardener, Bath, for 4 dishes of Straw- 
berries 

To Mr. Bray, Gardener to E. Lousada, for Tropical Fruit 

To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northum- 
berland, Sion Huuse, for Tropical Fruit 

To Mr. Speed, Edmonton, for 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 


BRONZE MEDAL. 

To Mr. Dennett, Gardener to W. H. Gilliat, Esq. 

To Mr. Kinghorn, Gardener to Earl Kilmorey, for Lesche- 
naultia arcuata : 

To Mr. Loddiges, Nurserymen, Hackney, for Saccolabium 
Blumii 

To Messrs, Rollisson and Son, Nurserymen, for Ipomoea lim- 
bata 

To the same, for Magnolia fragrantissima 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Ceph»lotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. 8, and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans tor Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic,—Bagshot Nurseries, July 13. 


50,000 CAMELLIAS WITH FLOWER BUDS. 
7 OSEPH BAUMANN, Nourseryman, Ghent, Bel- 

gium, begs to offer the following CAMELLIAS: 
a4 Camellias in 100 varieties, 1 fuot high as ras a 
lu Oo ane tee 
100 > from 1 to 2 feet high ... 10 
100 0. do. “ue 
100 from 2 to 3 feet high .., 12 
100 do. do. a. eee 
100 from 38 to 4 feet high ... 16 
100 5 Si 78 do. do. Ber 

J, B.’s Camellias are of the best cultivation. A liberal dis- 

count to the Trade ; see J, B,’s Catalogue, 


ecoococano 
ecocceceoo 


To the same, for Thyrsacanthus bracteolatus 

To Mr. E. Henderson, Nurseryman, Wellington-road, for 
Hemiandra pungens ‘ 

To Mesers. Rollisson and Son, for correct Labels in Class 2d 

To Mr, Turner, Nurseryman, Holloway, for 12 Alpines 

To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B, Warner, Eeq., for 12 
Exotic Ferns 

To Mr. Smith, Gardener to J, Anderson, Esq., for 30 British 


erns 
To Mr. Newhall Powis, Woolwich, for 12 Carnations 
To the same, for 12 Picotees 
To Mr. Bragg, Nurseryman, Slough, for 12 Pinks 
To Mr, Kimberley, Pinley, Coventry, for 24 Pansies 
To Mr. Francis, Nurseryman, Herts, for 100 cut Roses 
To Mr. Parson, Gardener to A, George, Esq. Ponder’s End, 
for 50 ditto 
To eee Paul and Son, Nurserymen, Cheshunt, for 12 new 
oses 
To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., Poles, for 12 
single blooms 
To Mr. Jones, Gardener to Sir J. J. Guest, Dowlais House, Gla- 
morganshire, for a Ripley Queen Pine.apple 
To Mr. Spence, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne, for a 
Green-fleshed Melon 
To Mr. Watson, Gardener to Mra. Tradwell, Norwood, for the 
same 
To Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duchess of Sutherland, for a 
dish of Black Grapes 
To Mr. Lushey, Gardener to J. Hill, Esq., the Rookery, 
Streatham, for ditto 
To. Mr. Gerrie, Gardener to Sir J, Cathcart, Cooper’s-bill, for 
a dish of Black Grapes 
To the same, for a dish of Figs 
To Mr. Foggo, Gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn, for 2 
dishes of Nectarines 
To Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle, for ditto 
To Mr. Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for ditto 
To Mr. Snow, Gardener to Earl de Grey, Wrest-park, for a dish 
of Cherries 
To ie. Kimberley, Pinley, Coventry, for 4 dishes of Strayw« 
erries 
To Mr. Williams, Gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., for a collec~ 
tion of 9 Lycopodiums 4 
To Mr. Reekie, Gardener to Lady Hunter, for a collection of 
14 Nectarines 
To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, for a large collection 
of Peaches and Nectarines 
To Mr. Wigan, Clage House, East Malling, for 50 British Plants 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 


To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, for Rondeletia 
speciosa 

To Mr. Kinghorn, Gardener to Earl Kilmorey, for Tremandra 
verticillata 7 

To Mr. Glendinning, Nurseryman, Chiswick, for Achimenes 
Tagwelliana 

To Mr, Mylam, Gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., for correct Labels, 
in Class lst 

To Mr. Blake, Gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., for correct 
Labels, in Class 2d 

To Mr. Green, for 6 Cape Heaths y 

To Mr, Dennett, Gardener to W. H. Gilliatt, Esq., for 6 ditto 

To Mr, Taylor, Gardener to Sir E. Coster, for 6 ditto ‘ 

To Messrs. Rollisson and Son, Nurserymen, for a seedling 
Heath, ‘‘Gemmifera elegans” 

To Mr, Willmore, Nurseryman, for 12 Picotees 

To Mr. Edwards, Holloway, for 12 Pinks 

To Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for 12 ditto 

To Mr. Gerrie, Gardener to Sir J, Cathcart, for a Green-fleshed 
Melon 

To A. Rowland, Esq., Lewisham, for 50 cut Roses 

To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, for a Green-fleshed 
Melon 

To Mr. Wier, Gardener to — Hodgson, Esq., for a Scarlet- 
fleshed ditto V 

To Mr. Mackintosh, Burghley, Stamford, for a dish of Black 
Grapes 

To Mr. vanes Gardener to R, Hanbury, Esq., Poles, fora 
dish of ditto ¥ 

To Mr. Hunt, Gardener to — Herbert, Esq., for adish of Biack 
Grapes 

To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, for 


ditto 

To Mr. Hyde, Gardener to H, Yeoman, Esq., Oak-hill, Wan- 
stead, for ditto 

To Mr, Davis, Market Gardener, Oak-hill, for ditto ; 

To Mr. Cuthbert, Nurseryman, Wier-hall, Edmonton, for ditto 

To Mr. Jackson, Gardener to — Beautfoy, Esq., South Lam- 
beth, for ditto 

To Mr. Watson, Gardener to Mrs, Tradwell, Norwood, for 
Vines in pots 

To Mr. Muuro, Gardener to the Earl of Clarendon, Grove-park, 
Watford, for 2 dishes of Nectarines t 

To Mr. Kemp, Gardener to Mrs, Grillion, East Acton, for a dish 
of White Cherries » 

To Mr. Gainsford, Market Gardener, Brentford, for ditto 

To Mr. Meyers, Boston-road, Brentford, for ditto 

To Mr. Wills, Chichester, for 4 dishes ot Strawberries 

To Mr, Knevett, Market Gardener, Isleworth, for the same 

To Mr. Wiliams, Gardener to J. P. Leuhouse, Esq., Mary- 
port, for fruit of Stephanotis floribunda f 

To Mr. Croxford, Gardener to H. Barnes, Esq., for 12 Gloxinias 

To Mr. Turner, Nurseryman, Slough, for ‘* Sappho,” a seed- 
ling Pink 

To the same, for “ Huntsman,” ditto i 

To Mr, Wood, Nurserymau, Norwood, for 30 variegated plants 

To Mr. Hunter, Gardener to N. Clifton, Esq., Lslington, for 
3 Cucumbers : 

To Mr. Willmot, Market Gardener, Isleworth, for a dish of 
Strawberries 

To Mr, Smith, Nurseryman, Hornsey-road, for 24 cut Verbenas 

To Mr. Munro, Gacdener to Mrs. Oddie, tor 4 dishes of Straw- 
berries 


MESS RS. KNIGHT anp PERRY feel themselves 

called upon to thank their numerous patrons very grate- 
fully for the confidence with which they have recurred to them 
when in want of Gardeners, and beg respectfully to say that 
the scrutivy and vigilance they bave always employed in se- 
lecting good and clever men (to which the almost invariable 
satisfaction that has so long attended their recommendations 
is mainly attributable) is, it possible, increased now ; and the 
steps they have taken to arrive correctly at the professional 
and private character of those they send out as GARDENERS, 
FORBSTERS, BAILIFFS, &c., induce them to undertake un- 
hesitatingly to furnish first-rate men in these capacities when- 
ever called on to do so, 


EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, 
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For prepayment only, the first remittance to secure the 
first selection. Post-office orders are requested to be made 
payable at Brentford. 

OSA.—A bright rose-coloured flower of great smoothness 
and good form, a free bloomer, constant, and of excellent habit. 
Will prove a first-rate variety for all purposes. 30s. : 

MAJOR DOMO.—A very large rose-coloured flower, with 
dark clouded top petals; some of the blooms here measure 
$3 inches in circumference; free bloomer, and of strong 
habit, 21s. : : 

SILK MERCER.—A very close compact-growing variety, 
free bloomer, and very constant ; smooth silky flower of first- 
fate quality, ground colour rose, with deep maroon blotch on 
the upper petals. 21s. > ? 

‘PRINCE ARTHUR.—A medium-sized flower of excellent 
quality, very constant, and a free bloomer; rosy crimson 
ground colour, with dark well defined blotch on the upper 
petals, leaving a bright distinct margin ; light centre, 21s, — 

DIANA.—This is very similar to Nosalind, but larger, and is 
at its best early in the season, whilst the latter variety is not at 
its best until quite Jate. 15s, 

TYRIAN QUEEN.—If the large deep mulberry-coloured top 
etals of the flower had been matched with as good lower ones, 
t would have been first-rate ; strong robust habit, and a free 

Dloomer ; a very distinct and constant variety. 15s. 

Many other Seedlings might have been selected, such as 
‘Little but Good,” and others, but they have exhibited faults 
which make it necessary to try them another season, Incom- 
parable will not be sent out until 1851. At present it is 
‘nequalled, 


VARIETIES OF 1848, 

CUYP.—A noyel claret-coloured flower; soft, silky, cloudy 
blotch on upper petals, shading off to the margin; very free 
bloomer and constant. 10s. 6d. 

EMILY.—A very fine large Centurion flower, of first-rate 
character for the home or exhibition stages, being a very free 
bloomer ; quite constant, and of good habit. 10s, 6d. 4 

GOVERNOR.—A must profuse bloomer, of arich glowing 
purple, s:iff in the petals, and well adapted for all purposes. 
Good habit and foliage, 10s. 6d. Ss 

LOVELINESS.—A striking flower, of excellent quality; a 
rose-coloured clean distinct crimson spot on the bottom petals 
gives it a decided and pure white eye, upper petals rich dark 
spot extending evenly upwards, and abruptly shading off into 
the edge; habit excellent. 10s. 6d. 

PAINTER.—Novel and striking, from the great amount of 
colour on the lower as well as on the top petals; very free 
bloomer, and constant. 10s. 6d. 

PET.—A middle-sized, stiff, smooth flower, of high quality ; 
rich, dense, even-coloured top petals, with a very light and well 
defined edge, white eye, and pale rose lower petals; moderate 
‘bloomer and constant, 10s, 6d, 

ROSALIND.—A large-sized fresh-coloured flower, a glowing 
erimson upper petal, with dark blotch; a large white centre, 
and lower petals light rose; free bloomer, constant, and good 
habit. 10s. éd. 


Foster’s Gipsy Bride and Constance, 1¢s. Gd. each. 
Foquett’s Magnificent, 10s, 6d.; and Symonds’ Field 
Marshal, 10s, 6d. 


OLDER VARIETIES, AND OTHER RAISERS’ FLOWERS. 
Twelve of the followigg varieties, including the box and 
earriage to London, will be sent out in October, for Two 
Guineas, well rooted in 3-inch pots, and ready for an imme- 
diate shift into a larger size:—Blanche, Centurion, Cassandra, 
Crusader, Delicatissima, Dorcas, Emilia, Gustavus, Gulielma, 
Lalla Rookh, Lamartine, Mont Blanc, Meleager, Minna, Ondine, 
Princess Alonzo, Ruby, Rosamond, Star, and Symmetry. 

Any twelve of the above are fit to compete at any exhibition, 
metropolitan or provincial, J. Dobson has invariably taken 
the first prizes at the great metropolitan exhibitions with the 
sorts hereia advertised. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


“THE FLOWKK UF Pow DaY” is 

EE’S NEW VARIEGATED SCARLET GERA- 

NIUM.—This fine bedding plant is very vigorous, and the 

‘variegation perfectly constant. The foliage is bright green, 

‘beautifully margined with silver, with a light horse-shoe, aud 

an occasional pink tinge. The trusses are large, of a light 

scarlet (the most conspicuous colour), and the general effect it 
produces is elegant beyond description. 

“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” may be seen in bloom 
at Lex’s Nursery during the present month, On the lst of 
August good established plants will be ready for delivery at 
10s. 6d. each, with the usual allowance to the trade when three 
or more are ordered. Orders will be executed atrictly in rota- 
tion.— Address, J. and ©. Lez, Nursery and Seedsmen, Ham- 
mersmith, near London,—July 13, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Wenpwespar, July 17—Royal Botanic ............2008 » 3PM. 
Counrar Suows.—Wednesday, July 17: Stamford Hill Horticultural.— 
‘Wednesday, July 17, and Thursday, July 18: Dev n and Exe:er Botanical avd 
Horticultural.—Thursday, July 18: Birmingham Botanicaland Horticultural. 


Ir is a very general opinion amongst those who 
haye paid most attention to the Porato pisEase both 
in this country and on the Continent, that two dis- 
tinct diseases have often co-existed in the same plant 
or tuber, and doubtless many of the conflicting state- 
ments which have been put forth on the subject have 
derived their origin from this circumstance. Some, 
for instance, have asserted positively that the disease 
always commenced in the leaves ; others, as undoubt- 
ingly, that the under-ground portion of the stem was 
the first to be attacked. Both opinions were pro- 
bably right, but a different disease was the subject 
under investigation. We believe that during the 
last week a case has occurred to us illustrative of 
this subject. 

Without making any assertion as to the origin of 
these affections, it may be assumed as a pretty well 
established fact that the two diseases in question are 
characterised during some period of their develop- 
ment by the presence of a peculiar parasitic fungus, 
the true Potato murrain by Botrytis infestans, and 
the other form of decay by Fusarium Solani ; and it 
was stated by Mr. Berxezey, in his memoir on 
the Potato Mmurrain in the “Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society,” that he believed that a little mould, 
figured under the name of Dactylium tenuissimum, 


was the young state of the Fusarium, the Dactylium | the base. 
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ECK’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS of 1849. the Fusarium, both in British and foreign specimens, 


and the one, notwithstanding the great difference 
between extreme forms, running by imperceptible 
gradation into the other. “The moisture of the last 
few days has favoured the development of moulds in 
a very. marked degree, and every plant of Ash- 
topped Potatoes in our garden exhibits unequivocal 
marks of disease, in every case accompanied by the 
little Dactylium. The portion of the stem near 
the tubers is blotched with brown spots, which 
enter deeply into the substance, so that not above 
half the cells are in a condition to carry on the 
circulation. These spots soon spread to the 
strings, which are already greatly injured, and 
from thence to the surface of the tubers, which 
are brown and discoloured, though the decay is at 
present merely superficial. Upon the spots, whether 
on the tubers, strings, or base of the stem, the deli- 
cate white mould is distinctly visible, and the same 
mould is also present on the old sets. 

It is to be observed that the affection is entirely 
distinct in appearance from that of the genuine 
Potato murrain in its earliest stages, and would at 
once be pronounced to be so by any of our peasants. 
We cannot state positively that this is the com- 
mencement of the second form of Potato disease to 
which we have alluded, as our observations have not 
been carried out to the full development of the affec- 
tion ; all we assert is that a malady, distinct from 
the Potato murrain, does exist amongst Potatoes, 
and evidently one of a serious nature, as every 
malady must be which destroys the tissues on which 
the perfect development of the plant and tuber 
mutually depends, and that this disease commences 
not in the leaves but in the lowest part of the stem. 
Some months may pass before the affection runs 
through its course, but we shall watch its progress 
with interest, in the hope of gaining some positive 
information on the subject. 


A CORRESPONDENT assuming the strange signature 
of Dovsrn Yew has sent us a Monsrrous Foxerove, 
of one of whose flowers the following is a representa- 
tion, of the natural size. We notice it thus pro- 
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minently, because the example shows that double 
Foxgloves, Snapdragons, and such plants, are not so 
unlikely to be obtained as is generally supposed. 

The terminal flowers alone, we are informed, were 
like this; the lateral flowers are represented as 
having been in the usual state. But it is by no 
means improbable that seeds saved from those lateral 
flowers would produce plants having a still greater 
tendency to become double ; and by repeated sowings 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility that a 
race of Foxgloves may be secured with the same 
property of coming double that we now see in the 
common Ten-weeks Stock. — If that could be accom- 
plished it will, we think, be admitted that, con- 
sidering the extraordinary size of these flowers, a 
very striking ornament would be added to the 
flower garden. 

In a merely scientific point of view the struc- 
ture of the monster in question was sufficient 
to establish all the main points of morphology. 
It showed that a flower is a branch; that ir- 
regular flowers will occasionally become regular ; 
and that, becoming so, they make up for all the 
deficiencies and peculiarities of the ordinary struc- 
ture, by taking on the customary state of regular 
flowers ; that all the parts of a flower are leaves in 
various states of development; and that the axis of a 
flower is a growing point, capable of indefinite ex- 
tension as soon as the forces which determine the 
production of a flower are disturbed. 

What we found was as follows ; 

Firstly, a calyx consisting of 12 sepals, distinct to 
Secondly, a corolla as large as the Hebe’s 


being very generally present in the same tuft with Cup Rose, lobed with considerable irregularity ; 
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deep rich rose, with the peculiar ocellated spots of 
Digitalis. Near its base were 12 perfect stamens. 
Thirdly, another calyx, regular, cup-shaped, with 13 
short triangular teeth. Fourthly, within this a 
second corolla, paler, with purple not ocellated spots, 
almost hemispherical, very irregularly lobed, in three 
irregular whorls, with 11 stamens in a more or less 
monstrous state. Fifthly, in the midst, a lengthened 
axis covered with numerous leafy, petal-like, or sta- 
men-like lobes, forming a confused tuft. No pistil ; 
but all sorts of transitions from stamens to scales 
and leaves. 


We regret to announce the death of the Rey. 
Wiuram Kirey, M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, at 
that place, where he had resided 68 years, on Thurs- 
day, July 4, in the 91st year of his age. 

Mr. Kirpy was Honorary President of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, President of the Ips- 
wich Museum, and Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, 
Zoological, and Geological Societies, besides being 
honorary member of several foreign societies, and 
has left behind him an imperishable name as one of 
the first entomologists of this or any age. This title 
he would have assured to himself had he written 
no other work than his “ Monographia Apum 
Angliz,’’ published in 1801, in two volumes, 
8vo, in which, from materials almost wholly col- 
lected by himself, and the plates of which were 
mostly etched by his own hand (having taken lessons 
in the art for this express purpose), he described 
upwards of 200 of the wild bees of this country, 
with a largeness and correctness of view as to their 
family (or as they are now considered, generic) 
divisions, that excited the warmest admiration of 
British and foreign entomologists. But when to 
this great work we add his other entomological 
labours—his numerous and valuable papers in the 
“ Transactions of the Linnean Society ;”’ the “ Intro- 
duction to Entomology,” written in conjunction 
with Mr. Spence; the entomological portion of his 
Bridgewater Treatise “‘ On the History, Habits, and 
Instincts of Animals ;” and his description (occupy- 
ing a quarto volume), of the Insects of the “ Fauna 
Boreali-Americana’”’ of Sir Joun Ricwarp- 
son; it will be evident how largely and. 
successfully he has contributed to the 
extension of his favourite science; and all 
this without encroaching in the slightest 
degree on his professional or social duties, 
for, while ranking so high as an entomo- 
logist, he was during his long life a most 
exemplary and active clergyman, beloved 
by his parishioners of all ranks, and one 
of the warmest of friends, and most sim- 
ple-minded, kind-hearted, and pious of 
men. 


Mr. Wueeter has made a very fair 
reply to our complaint of the proceedings 
at the late meeting of the GarpEweErs’ 
Benevotent Institution. He admits that 
“*votes should in general be given to can- 
didates who have subscribed to its funds,” 
but he thinks Bracu an exception tothe 
rule, and he objects to the principle of 
rendering it compulsory upon subscribers 
to vote in that manner. 

We entertain no doubt that Braca was a very 
proper person to elect, if merits or sufferings are 
alone to be considered ; but so are we bound to pre- 
sume were those who failed. Their merits and 
sufferings probably gave them the same claim upon 
the funds as his, and their subscriptions gave them a 
further claim. It is that for which we contend. If 
the charity were rich we would throw the doors open 
as wide as possible ; but when we see half a dozen 
candidates for every vacancy, and know that the 
funds cannot be distributed to a greater extent, them 
we must refer to the old adage that charity begins 
at home, and insist upon the prior claim of those 
now rejected. Surely common prudence tells us 
that if a charity is to be supported by gardeners, it 
must be shown that gardeners who support it are 
likely to gain by it; otherwise we strike away the 
motives that would naturally actuate them to aid 
its funds. It is very well to talk of philanthropy, 
and self-denial, and patriotism ; it may be the proud 
boast of England that she is the country in which 
those virtues flourish most; and we admit their 
existence to a wonderful extent; but we submit 
that self-interest is with the mass of the world 
paramount to all such feelings, especially where 
money is in question. 

That such is the case among many of those wha 
advocate the present system of election is at least 
sufficiently plain. There are men among our cor- 
respondents who coolly declare that they subscribe 
in the hope that they may thus be able to secure a 
pension to some of the persons whom they happen 
to know. A subscription of a guinea a year is no 
doubt an economical way of procuring pensions of 
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15/., by pestering and persecuting good-natured 
voters, but we doubt extremely whether any charity 
will be greatly benefited by the assistance of those 
who act upon such a principle. 

Mr. Wueerer seems to hint that the committee 
are not sufficiently particular in ascertaining all par- 
ticulars of the character and life of the applicant 
before they admit him a candidate; but in this we 
trust that the committee is unassailable. If it were 
otherwise, they would act with great injustice to the 
subscribers, who trust implicitly, in most cases, to 
the statements made in the voting papers. At least 
we can say that such has been our own case, for we 
do not remember haying had the slightest knowledge 
of the candidates to whom we have given our votes, 

_except in one instance. At all events, we feel sure 
that the discussion which has been raised will be 
productive of good. Mr. Wurexer’s objects are the 
same as our own and as those of the majority of the 
subscribers ; his suggestions deserve the attention of 
the committee ; and we have no doubt the remarks 
which haye been made will be found to tell at the 
next election. 


The death of Mr. ANprew Murray, announced in 
another column, causes a vacancy in the Curatorship 
of the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. It is to be 
presumed that the Trustees, in filling it up, will 
again have recourse to the system of public examina- 
tion; and we shall be curious to know who will be 
the fortunate candidate. We cannot say that we 
anticipate many English competitors, for it must be 
owned that English gardeners are upon the whole 
not more conspicuous for their skill in cultivation 
than for their unacquaintance with Botany—that is 
to say with the names and distinctions of plants. 

Those of them who are ambitious of securing one 
of the best prizes in the field of English gardening 
will now see the importance of attending to the 
advice we have so often given, that they should 
neglect no opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted with that humble kind of botany which 
consists in knowing the names of the plants they grow. 
-To be ignorant of the names of common plants ; not 
to know common plants when they see them ; is, one 
would think, 'a deficiency which would by common 
consent be set down as disgraceful to those on whom 
it can be proved. Nevertheless the deficiency exists, 
and will continue to exist until the possession of 
some reasonable botanical knowledge is made a 
condition by those who employ gardeners. If it 
were settled that a man acquainted with the names 
of plants should be worth 5/. a year more than he 
who knows nothing about the matter, we should 
soon have our young gardeners at work in earnest to 
qualify themselves for the higher wages—and that 
time is quickly coming on. 


ON PEAT-EARTH PLANTS. 

Tue plants that require peat-earth in their culture 
contribute vastly to the beauty of our gardens ; the 
Rhododendrons alone are beyond all praise ; their ever- 
green foliage and the gay colours of their masses of 
flower render them ornamental in the highest degree at 
all ‘seasons of the year. 

The other peat-earth plants, from the Azaleas,' Kal- 
mias, and Heaths, down to the tiny Sundew (Drosera), 
on the’peaty swamp, are all so exceedingly interesting, 
and of such easy culture, that we never can have enough 
of them, and why? Because both noblemen and ama- 
teurs are unable, from want of means, to prepare the 
hills and dells of peat-earth really necessary to grow 
and flower this section of plants in perfection. 

These hair-rooted piants not only require a peaty 
soil, but from the extremely attenuated character of 
their feeders, they cannot be’ successfully cultivated 
without a great proportion of sand in the compost ; nay, 
the necessity of a sandy medium is so great, that some 
species which only flower and seed freely when grown 
in sandy peat, will live long, and even flower in very 
sandy loam, although all experience goes to the exclu- 
sion of common garden-earth from their culture. It 
is therefore clear that sand is not to be dispensed 
with in the cultivation of peat-earth plants, and we have 
only to look at the higher order of Heath growing in 
pots to see it confirmed. 

But this is not all; for we find the first practical men 
of the day using a larger volume of soil or compost than 
their forefathers were wont to do in the culture of 
Heaths ; and, moreover, using the greatest precaution 
as to drainage at the bottom of the pots, and having 
vegetable fibre intimately incorporated with the com- 
post ; and, lastly, but not the least important for our 
present purpose, a portion of mountain pebbles, fre- 
quently flint, and sometimes freestone, of the size of 
one’s “ fist,” are to be found mixed with the peat soil 
in the pots and tubs in which the finest specimens of 
Heath cultivation have been exhibited. 

Now, since there can be no doubt as to this being 
good practice in getting the finest of the tribe of Heath- 
mould plants to produce their flowers in the greatest 
profusion, let us turn it to account out of doors ; for it 
is only by thus appealing to ideas already established, 
that I can hope to convince any one of the extravagant 
waste of expensive materials which we constantly meet 
‘with in the making of peat beds for Heath-mould plants, 


The sand and stones used in the late Mr. M‘Nab’s 
compost is stated at one-third part of the volume of 
soil. Now, as reason and experience go to prove that 
a globular mass of flint, if not perfectly neutral in the 
soil must be very nearly so, for its surface in proportion 
to its solid content is the smallest surface possible, and 
where an infinite number of angular pieces are to be 
found in the compost of a similar nature, in the form 
of sand, the mountain pebble is, to say the least of it, a 
clumsy looking grain of sand when used in the soil as I 
have stated. 

Now, although a clumsy lump of stone, occupying 
space in a flower-pot, would be anything but desirable 
if it were neutral or even nearly so, the case would be 
very different out of doors, and, for the reasons which I 
am about to state, a clumsy harmless medium becomes 
very desirable to fill up with ; if perfectly neutral, it 
will do well, but if beneficial as a part of the compost so 
much the better. 

With this view I planted out a quantity of specimen 
Heaths eight years ago, and in transforming the soil 
from common garden earth to grow specimens of hardy 
Heaths, it was necessary to remove the garden soil and 
replace it with peat, sand, and stones. This was easy 
enough, and required no further consideration, had it 
not been for the race with time to gain a given point 
and save a blank parterre by making it at once into a 
Heath garden. The compost was put in, but instead of 
the proportions being sand and stones one part, and 
peat soil two parts, it was as follows: Very fine peat 
reduced to powder, one-ninth part; sand, two-ninth 
parts ; and stone (being in abundance on the spot), six- 
ninths of the whole mass. 

Now, let it be observed that this was no novelty or 
experiment, for the plants were not planted in any un- 
tried medium, but in the best peat and sand, and with 
great depth of this peat bed to run into ; and when these 
specimens, five years after, had to be removed to make 
room for alterations, it was matter of regret to puta 
hand to plants doing so well. 

Here, then, we have data to calculate the cost of 
ordinary peat earth beds, as compared with this one. 
Soil fit for Heaths about London may be taken at 20s. 
a cart-load, but to prevent cavil we shall take it at 10s. 
per cubic yard, consequently every 4 yards of the sur- 
face of a peat bed 18 inches deep wili cost 1/. sterling 
for the peat. To save this outlay all sorts of expe- 
dients are resorted to, such as adding loam to it, old tan, 
rotted sawdust, old spent hotbed dung, leaf-mould, &e. 
Now, I tried the experiment of intimately mixing loam 
and peat in fine powder, and planting Sage plants in the 
compost, and found that the peat, being a vegetable sub- 
Stance, was very soon gone, and the loam, like the 
hungry kine, had devoured it; and itis only because 
peat is generally mixed with loam in lumps, and not in- 
timately incorporated as in the above case, that it re- 
mains unchanged, for if inert peat can get loam with its 
turfy decaying vegetable fibre, and a taste of 
lime in the form of marl, &e., it will go to build 
the nearest living vegetable, and remain no longer 
inert peat ; no, nor “leave even a rack behind.” 
To a person unacquainted with plant growing, nothing 
could be imagined more unreasonable than to try the 
experiment of growing choice plants in a compost of 
clean washed stones and clear water, yet all the pro- 
pagators use it ; and go where you may, the same damp 
silver-sand is the lightest food that is administered to 
the most delicate subjects, I mention this to calm the 
fears of those who might jump to the conclusion that 
my ideas of growing Heaths, &c., on heaps of stones 
were either new or untried ; but this assuredly is not 
the case, and I know of no point in which the gardener 
is so far ahead of the agriculturist in “ tilling the soil ” 
as on this, for the farmer will “ marl—mud—clay— 
chalk — pare — burn — bone — lime —salt,” &c.; but 
where will you find an instance of the agriculturist 
taking to a sand-pit for one of the ingredients of “ good 
husbandry ?” I have weighted light land with stones 
for the cultivation of Strawberries, and for the pur- 
pose of retaining steep slopes in their proper shape, and 
have invariably found the character of the light land 
thus laden wonderfully improved. Scarcely a compost 
of any kind is made up in horticulture without sand, 
and seeds are seldom so well started as in a soil made 
firm, yet friable, with sand ; but to return to the pre- 
paration of peat beds, the finest turfy peat with white 
sand and stones ready mixed on the moor, is very good 
for every purpose, and a very excellent compost, well 
suited to the parties whose lots are happily cast in its 
immediate vicinity, still the transit of such dead weights 
as sand and stones to great distances amounts to the 
prohibition of the article altogether. 

The best peat or heath-mould resembles very rotten 
leaf-mould, and from this down to black muddy earth 
there are to be found peats of all grades; still the 
article in question, when pure, is very light—so light 
that no ordinary cart could contain one-half of what a 
horse could draw upon good roads. Now, to the parties 
who long for peat beds, this is indeed good news; for, 
by the aid of a few old guano bags, or corn sacks, such 
a quantity of dry peat soil, minus the sand and stones, 
could be carried by cart or railway luggage-truck as 
would delight the amateur’s heart without pulling so 
heavily at his purse-strings as when, in addition to the 
peat, he used to pay for the wet in it (water), the sand 
in it (stones), the stones in it (stones again !), and the 
vegetable fibre in it (straw). Here, then, we have the 
articles wanted marked out to us by the most successful 
culture of that type of the tribe—the Heath. The 
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peat, or leaf-mould, must be had ; and more than half 
the cost of this article will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be saved if this, the most important ingredient 
can be had by itself. a 

The stones may very frequently be found upon the 
spot by digging for them, and separating the article 
wanted from the materials with which it may be im- 
bedded ; ordinary gravel, screened from the finer clayey 
particles that bind it, will be found anexcellent ingredient, 
and when it is considered that two-thirds of the peat 
bed may be made up of the material from the nearest 
gravel pit, things will assume quite a different aspect, 
and hundreds may enjoy heath-mould plants now that 
dared not hope for such a luxury when the soil was a 
guinea a load to grow them in, 

The article sand needs no comment, but the vegetable 
fibre or surface part of the peat turves may generally 
be manufactured at a tenth part of the cost of carting 
dry dirt from the moors, as compost, under the name of 
getting the turf or Grassy part along with it. Now this 
is dangerous ground to enter upon, and no doubt the 
sticklers for the “ turf” will not yield this point quietly, 
for of all other practical points this of “ the top spit,? 
paring it thin, with the heath and Grass adhering, is 
considered as the getting the soul along with the 
substance of the compost in the collecting of either 
loam or peat. 

If the surface be Grassy, the ingredient is neither 
more nor less than hay more or less dry, and if so, the 
chaff cutter will furnish you, as it has furnished me, with 
chopped straw or soiled hay, for the veriest trifle, to any 
reasonable amount for mixing with soil, and in the case 
of stunted heath, which, when decomposed, amounts to 
a very small item in the compost, it is but leaf-mould 
and wood ; and for all practical purposes, if it were 
really wanted, which it is not where good peat and sand 
is in abundance, it might be counterfeited by mixing the 
ingredients of which it is composed, such as sawdust 
and short Grass, such as the hopper of the mowing 
machine will supply at a much cheaper rate than the 
distant moor-land. 

Ordinary peat soil is so light that plants have great 
difficulty in taking to it after planting, and the constant 
complaint in cultivating American plants is the diffi- 
culty of securing a supply of water at one season with- 
out saturation or flooding at another; and when we 
add to this the practical difficulty of getting the wood 
ripened, without which no plant can flower or fruit well, 
we shall not fail to appreciate the value of the stones in 
the building of peat beds, for they give firmness where 
the soil would otherwise be frothy, and in their crannies 
hair-rooted plants find that moisture without mud 
which they delight in, and though firm as a rock upon 
the surface, the mass of stony peat will remain light 
and porous, moderating all excesses of heat and cold, 
and of wet and dryness. Alexander Forsyth, Saint 
Mary’s Church, Torquay, Devon, June 25. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 420.) 

Genus IV. Ercot.—This disease, known amongst us 
by the several names of Granosprone, Frano ghiottore, 
Fame bianca, Fame nera, Cresta dé gallo, and Cerrone, 
attacks Gramineze, and especially Rye. Tessier has erred 
in supposing that Italians admit two sorts of ergot, one 
of those which he alludes to being a very distinct genus 
which we call rhachitis, and has been investigated 
under that name by Roffredi, as will be seen under 
my next genus. The ergot is that disease by which 
the grains change their form in the ear before the latter 
issues from the sheath. They become irregularly round, 
of a greenish colour. As they dry they assume a dull 
tawny colour, the epidermis becomes rough and brittle, 
and the seeds themselves have more the appearance of 
round berries, of different sizes, than of oblong corn 
grains ; they are full of a fibrous, lamellar substance. 
I have myself seen very little of the Rye ergot, and 
what I have to say on the disease is chiefly taken from 
Ginanni’s “ Treatise on the Diseases of Grain,” and from 
Tessier’s work. Two species may be admitted. 

First Species. Maticnant Ercot.— The grain, 
though enlarged, retains the globular form above men- 
tioned, and a violet colour. The interior is of a blueish 
grey. The flour made from it has a most nauseous 
smell and an acrid flavour; it gives the bread a 
dark, blueish hue. This is the grain that produces 
the Rafania.* 

Second Species. Mitp Ercot.— The external ap- 
pearance is the same, but the interior of the grain is 
white, farinous, and without odour. It does not appear 
to be productive of any mischief if used as flour in 
bread. Whether these two forms be two different 
diseases or not would require further investigation ; 
without giving way to flights of imagination, as is too 
often the case in the inquiry into phenomena, which for 
the most escape the powers of the naked eye. 

On comparing all that has been written by authors, 
who not unfrequently confound the rhachitis with the 
ergot, it seems that the latter disease, although it at- 
tacks Rye in preference, is not unknown on other Gra- 
mineze. It is also observed that in some countries, 
although covered with Rye fields, ergot is quite un- 
known. It shows itself the most in places with a 
southern aspect, in light sandy soils, when the spring 
has been hot and dry, and in autumn-sown or early- 
sown Rye fields. The first symptom is a shining, viseid 
liquor, of a sweet flavour, which covers the external as 
well as the internal surface of the chaff, although this 


* The word is unknown to me, but I presume it to be the 
well known disease resulting from eating ergot Rye.—Zrans, 
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liquor is not always present, nor on all the ears. At the 
time of flowering there are found on the ears a great 
@@antity of minute insects resembling the small flies 
that swim on vinegar. At other times there are minute 
worms resembling little eels, of which there may be 
seven or eight under each scale of the chaff. Tessier 
thas observed the great rapidity of growth of the ergot- 
grain ; if the total length it attains be 12 lines, it will 
grow two in the course of 24 hours, 

Ginanni, having observed that the ergot contains 
insects whose existence had already been shown by 
Needham, attributes to them the production of the 
ergot. Fontana, having followed the development of 
these insects from the egg to their perfect state, thinks 
that the deformed grains must be considered as of the 
nature of gall-nuts ; he considers the disease as conta- 
gious, and he also attributes it to the insects. But 
having, on a subsequent occasion, repeated his observa- 
tions, he did not find insects in every grain, and there- 
fore considered the doctrine as probable only, but not 
established. Others attribute the disease to the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons, or to the humidity of the soil. 
But none of the causes which have been assigned can 
account satisfactorily for the production of this singular 
disease. The disease being recognised as contagious, it 
follows that precautions must be taken against it. The 
first would be to pass the seed corn through a sieve, in 
order that the ergot grains may, from their size, remain. 
Steeping is the next thing ; and, if humidity of soil pro- 
motes it, proper draining must, as in other cases, be 
resorted to. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

THE importance of having all plants, including fruit 
trees, properly named, even in small gardens, cannot be 
too clearly pointed out, A plant may have beautiful 
foliage and flowers, but without a name it yields com- 
paratively little interest. Every plant has a history of 
its own, and the first step towards obtaining a know- 
ledge of that history is its name ; the next its native 
country and year of introduction into our gardens. A 
garden of plants without names is like a library of 
books without their exterior superscriptions. Num- 
bers are only useful to uurserymen. All garden 
plants should be properly named. The season of 
propagation is chiefly when plants are out of bloom, 
and the want of diligent care in retaining their names 
too frequently leads to a confused nomenclature. 
The vast numbers of new plants which are being con- 
tinually introduced, as well as the host of garden varieties 
every year brought under the amateur’s notice, is quite 
perplexing to him, unless constant attention to correct 
labelling is observed. Then, again, with regard to 
fruits, how much uncertainty would be removed by 
keeping labels of a permanent kind to every tree. 
Small gardens cannot, or ought not, to find room for 
indifferent kinds of fruits, or uncertain bearers, hence 
the importance and the advantage of knowing every kind 
we cultivate. How much trouble is thereby avoided ! 
for it frequently happens that the difficulty and expense 
of obtaining the name of a single fruit are much 
greater than the attention necessary in keeping the 
names to the small collection which the limited space 
of s suburban garden admits, 
_ With respect to the particular kind of label which it 
is most desirable to employ, there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Some persons prefer some of the new 
kinds now in existence, while others adhere to the old 
wooden label, which, after all, has not yet been very 
satisfactorily superseded ; whatever kind of material is 
employed, however, the names should be accurately 
and distinctly written. Pharo. 


GUANO, 

GENTLEMEN ! take care of your pockets, The manu- 
facture of guano out of loam, which had slackened lately, 
is revived in full force. To one loam-hole the same 
waggou has twice repaired on the day when this is written. 


Home Correspondence. 

Drying Plants for the Herbarium.—I have drawn 
up the following memorandum respecting the process 
by which I dry plants for an herbarium, not with any 
impression of its superiority over other ways; butin the 
hope that it may suggest some useful idea, which, in 
more skilful hands than mine, may be turned to good 
account, by rendering easier the tedious task of the 
botanical collector ; and if, in return, any of your cor- 
respondents could point out to me any improvement on 
this plan, I should feel much obliged. The box in which 
I place my fresh specimens is about 10 inches deep, 13 
long, and 33 broad, and in shape exactly resembles the 
leather cases sometimes used as covers to portable 
seorétaires. It is made of tin, covered with light- 
coloured leather, and strengthened with stiff pasteboard. 
The mouth of it (13 inches by 33) is closed by a flap 
fastened to the front by two buckles ; and straps sewn 
to the sides enable the collector to wear it conveniently, 
like a game-bag. Heat passes with some difficulty 
through the sides of this box. I have often carried 
Specimens for a whole day under a broiling sun, without 
Scarcely finding any of them drooping. As fast as I 
collect the plants, I press them gently down to the bottom 
of the box, for the double purpose of economising room, 
and of keeping them from injury by shaking ; and in 
this manner I can stow away a considerable quantity in 
a small compass. _ Very few kinds of plants are injured 
by this treatment. As for Poppies, Glauciums, Roses, 
Cistuses, and other plants whose petals are very deci- 


duous ; and specimens, such as Irises, whose flowers 
are liable to be bruised and broken, I collect them when 
the buds are about to expand ; and then, by placing 
their stalks in water when I return home, the flowers 
bloom in the course of a few hours, and [ am able to 
transfer them quite fresh and uninjured to the drying 
sheets. If the weather is very sultry, I refresh the 
plants in the box with a little rinsing of water. The 
paper I employ in the drying process is of two kinds. 
One is grey or brown “ filtering paper ”’ (I believe it is 
so called), used by chemists and apothecaries ; and the 
other is the thin white “ copying"paper,” to which mer- 
chants transfer eopies of their letters. I place the 
plants between the folds of single sheets of the white 
paper, alternating with four or five, or more, of the grey. 
The advantages of the “ copying paper” are that, from 
its being of a different colour to the other, the collector 
is able to perceive ata glance the sheets containing 
plants, without the chance of passing any over; being 
semi-transparent, he can recognise nearly every plant 
without having to open the sheets; and, being very 
absorbent, the dampest sheet dries in the course of five 
minutes. Add to this, the further recommendation of 
the smoothness of its texture, a desideratum in drying 
delicate plants. At least once a day I change the damp 
grey paper, scattering it to dry, over the floor of a 
room. The white sheets require no changing whatever, 
and the plants may remain in them undisturbed until dry ; 
except, however, in certain cases, as with some kinds of 
Poppy, Peeony, and Hyoseyamus, which are apt to fer- 

ment and become mouldy, and with some bulbs which 

adhere to the paper. The flowers of some plants (as 

some kinds of Iris), curl up the moment the sheet which 

contains them is opened, and all the care in the world 

will not restore them to their proper shape, Such 

plants must therefore not be touched until perfectly dry. 

I find that sheets of stout pasteboard may be used with 

advantage for the separation of plants that are nearly 

dry from those that are not so, and the delicate from 

the rough and thorny, &c. After submitting the plants 
for a day or two to considerable pressure, to flatten 

them effectually, I place them under a moderate weight, 

which I decrease as they dry. Instead of mounting my 

plants on half sheets, as is sometimes done, I paste 

them on the third page of loose whole sheets of stout 

white paper (the fold of the paper being on the left 

hand). I make use of a mucilage of gum-arabie and 

tragacanth, but as it injures the colour of some fiowers, 

it should be employed discreetly. Each sheet contains 

solely plants of the same genus, and beneath each spe- 

cimen I inscribe its technical and English names, the 

place where found, the date, and a number correspond- 

ing with one in my register. To facilitate reference, I 

write on the outside of each sheet, in the extreme left 

hand upper corner, the genus contained within ; and as 

regular botanical classification involves some difficulty 

as to the speedy discovery of any particular genus, I 

find it more convenient to arrange my plants alpha- 

betically ; for instance, thus: Aconitum, Adonis, 

Athionema, Agrostemma, &c. To look fora plant I 

merely let the corners of the sheets slip through my 

fingers, as if I were looking for a word in a dictionary, 
and I immediately discover what I require. ‘This 

arrangement does not interfere at all with subsequently 

classing the collection when quite complete, according 

to any particular system desired. I preserve my 

mounted plants between two boards, the whole being 

kept together by several straps. I alluded above to 

my register. It is arranged in a tabular form, con- 

taining the consecutive number, date when collected, 

botanical and English names, colour of flower, quality, 

where found, nature of soil, and remarks. Under the 

latter head I make memoranda like the following :— 
“ Very fragrant—climbs—parasitical on Wormwood— 

leaves appear after the flowers—seeds quite ripe on the 

20th June—Turkish name, Kardash Kani—cultivated— 

roots eaten by the natives—roots contain ared dye,” 

&e. I find it better for travelling not to use screw 

presses for drying my plants, as the screws are liable to 

get broken or warped. I place my collection between 

two beards, bound together with cords; when I arrive 
at a station I put some heavy weights thereon, and when 
en route I stow my plants among my baggage, to protect 
them from the heat of the sun, H. H. C., Erzeroom, 

May 1850. 

To kill Saw-fly on Roses.—Three years ago this pest 
destroyed nearly all the foliage of my Roses. Last year, 
after a great deal of mischief had been committed, I 
put some white Hellebore powder into a piece of muslin, 
and dusted the foliage of the trees with it. This proved 
an efficient remedy. This year it began its ravages 
much earlier (about a monthsince). I have again tried 
the powder with success. In applying it I take the ad- 
vantage of a still evening, just when the dew begins to 
fall. W. U. [Take care that the white Hellebore 
powder is not spoiled by keeping.] 

Change of Note in the Cuckoo.—The peculiar notes 
uttered late in the season are not the notes of the old 
bird, but the first attempts of the young birds pre- 
paratory to taking their departure. This will likewise 
account for the tameness of the bird, as mentioned by 
your correspondent. W. H. R., Southampton. 

Are none of the less recently introduced Conifers fit 
for our Public Parks 2—While in our day scarcely a 


have planted everything likely to permanently embellish 
our landscapes, but these instances are far apart and 
not easily accessible. A ramble in any of the noble 
parks within 20 miles of the metropolis would hardly 
afford an instance ; so that the inquiry that was recently 
and naturally addressed, “are none of your much- 
talked-of Pines fit for the forest after all?’’ had its 
origin in feelings of disappointment at finding trees of 
the reputed growth of 200 feet still nursed in pleasure 
gardens, Visit the Great Park at Windsor, pursue the 
search from one end to the other, “splendid capa- 
bilities exist,” but there will not be found a single 
touch from a landscape painter of the modern 
school; noble evidences of the genius of the old 
masters are to be found on every side—stately 
Oaks, wide spreading Beech, noble Elms, all framed 
with magnificent avenues 3 but we seek in vain for 
the delicate refreshing green of such Pines as insignis, 
now an old friend amongst us. What a fine effect 
would be gained by a few groups of P. insignis, excelsa, 
Sabiniana, Lambertiana, and Deodars, and how much 
the bare and sayage grandeur of the forest scene would 
be relieved by such planting? It cannot now be said 
that the Pines I have enumerated are rare ; in most 
nurseries of repute they may be obtained by the 
hundred. I speak of grouping Pines. I am of opinion 
that to obtain the true effect of each kind, and even to 
procure their most favourable development, many, if 
not all of our Pines should be grouped, leaving each 
tree ample space to attain its full and perfect develop- 
ment; and, for this, positions must he sought in 
our broad parks. Early collectors and admirers 
of Coniferse were compelled to confine themselves 
to a single plant of each kind, which was duly 
transferred as soon as obtained to the Pinetum. This 
system of arrangement was dictated by necessity rather 
than taste, and the value of such a collection was in 
every way useful and interesting. Who that has seen 
the Dropmore collection has not been grateful to the 
noble lady who at so much trouble and expense formed 
it, and to the clever gardener whose attention and skill 
have so much promoted the development of the object 
of it; but several of these Pines are already shoulder- 
ing each other for room, and seem to want more breath- 
ing space, as will be the case in all Pinetums, unless 
acres be appropriated instead of roods. It would be 
ingratitude not to acknowledge the advantages we have 
derived from these early Pinetums ; we are enabled to 
select the really valuable from the general collection, 
and suffer no hazard; but our gratitude surely need 
not lead us to repeat a system which belongs more 
particularly to a botanic garden — that of planting 
Conifers apart from all other trees, perhaps in 
formal rows, at stated distances. No, our gardens are 
not large enough for our coniferous riches—there is 
breathing space in our parks and wastes. Plant, I say, 
abundantly—such, for instance, as Douglas Firs, Picea 
grandis, the Deodar, Pinus Lambertiana, macro- 
carpa, Sabiniana, insignis, excelsa, and a score more 
which need not now be enumerated; but plant them 
away from the shrubbery, out of the garden, wherever 
there is breadth and breathing space, where they may 
be allowed to remain, to give a new and beautiful feature 
to rugged scenes, to give warmth and perpetual verdure, 
and better still, according to the estimation of this 
utilitarian age, fine timber, and thus a good return for 
present expenditure; our children’s children will be 
grateful for the boon. W. J. 

Remedies Proposed for the Sting of the Bee.—I have 
tried all kinds, and the juice of the Onion has been suc- 
cessful with all on whom I have tried it—men, women, 
and children. The secret consists in taking out the 
sting and applying the juice at once, rubbing it well in. 
If you allow a long time to elapse before you apply the 
remedy, the poison has spread so far into the system 
that it becomes hopeless to attempt to destroy it by any 
measures ; it is almost certain to take its course. This 
ig an additional reason for using Onions, which are sure 
to be at hand. A. L. M., Spinfield. 

Slough Carnation Show.—I1 have to thank “ An old 
Amateur” for his “hint ;” but I am sorry to say that 
it cannot be acted on on account of Rule 6, which states 
that * Names, fairly written, must be attached by ex- 
hibitors to the flowers ; and the judges are restrained 
from awarding any prize if this regulation be not com- 
plied with.” John Edwards, July 9. 

Botanical Nomenclature.—I believe that the article 
of June 22d on the advantage of rendering natural 
knowledge into intelligible language, making it, as far 
as possible, part of the mother tongue, has given the 
greatest gratification to all who wish to see knowledge 
flourish and pedantry decay. It is indeed high time 
that gallipot and nursery Latin should be abolished, 
and that anything a man knows he should be enabled 
to communicate in one language at once. The universal 
language of science for the learned—the vernacular for 
those who speak their mother tongue—is, as 1s well put 
in the article alluded to, no doubt, the right view of the 
subject. I, among many, rejoice that a decided step 
has been taken in this direction, at last, by one pos- 
sessing the means of carrying the matter forward 

with rapidity and success, and I heartily wish him 
God speed in this most important effort for bet- 
tering the mental condition of Englishmen. L. 


year has passed that our pleasure gardens have not re- 
ceived some new and elegant feature, what, may I be 
permitted to ask, has been done in our public and other 
noted parks and forests, to keep pace with the progress 
that has characterised other branches of horticultural 
practice Itis true that Lord H—— and Mr. C-— 


I am sorry that I cannot agree in the proposed new 
Anglicised names for plants. It is all very well for 
common plants which everybody knows, such as Wall- 
flower, Pink, Daisy, Hollyhock, &c. ; but it seems to 
me that inventing new names for the raultitude of 
exoties which are now introduced is, to say the least, 
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labour in vain. As plants become common, so will their 
botanic names also become familiar, as Fuchsia, Azalea, 
Camellia, Rhododendron, Kalmia have already. A more 
useful reform would be, I should think, if care was 
taken by botanists to give names more short and easy 
to pronounce than many of those given of late years, 
and eschewing those derived from the Greek, as many 
of those of Ferns and Orchids now are, such as Anvec- 
tochilus in the latter, and Didymochleena in the former. 
A friend of mine calls that Fern “Diddle me clean, 
oh. Ican’t master such a name.” Another very de- 
sirable plan would be that of the late Dr. Herbert, re- 
questing that all garden hybrids should be distinguished 
by the specific name being in the genitive case, and real 
wild species by the adjective. Thus the new Fuchsias 
should be called Eppsii, Chandleri, &e., not Eppsiana, 
Chandleriana, and so on with all other plants, This 
might be easily done. Why should not the two societies, 


Horticultural and Botanical, name a committee of no- 
menclature for new plants? allowing nurserymen to 
give their own seedlings their own names if they please, 
but taking care that such name is in the genitive case. 
Continental botanists would be most thankful for such a 


plan, to prevent the daily increasing confusion of species, 
&c. Plants ought to have their names registered, and if 
shown for a prize under any other name to be disqua- 
lified. I throw out this as a hint which I[ think will be 
useful. A Member of the Horticultural and Royal 
Botanic Societies, Sennicote, near Chichester, July 4. 
——I agree almost word for word with the article 
signed  Nomenclator,” with perhaps this difference, 
that I would Anglicise the terminations of generic 
names only in the cases of plants and animals, which 
are often, as with Orchids, mentioned in conversation. C, 
I believe it to be impossible, or at all events a 
matter attended with the greatest possible inconve- 
nience, to change the present system. It may be a 
pedantic one, but the error has been committed (it 
error it be) of giving names unpronounceable except by 
the highly educated ; and it appears to me that the evils 
of change would be far greater than continuing the 
Greek and Latin derivations. In the first place, from 
the peculiarity and difiiculty of acquiring the names, 
they are impressed on the memories uf those who have 
not a knowledge of the dead languages, and they are 
forcibly impressed also on those who are able to appre- 
ciate the aptitude of their application. In the second 
place the difficulties of giving English names (as trans- 
lations) are insurmountable ; some of these have been 
exposed by “ Nomenclator ;” but look at Anglicising 
“ Clitoria terna‘ea,” or even calling Stanhopeas Stan- 
hopes, which name has for years been applied to a par- 
ticular two-wheeled vehicle. 1 will say nothing of the 
hardship of making all who have learned the names 
under the old system recommence their education by 
forcing them to learn the new. I dislike pedantry, and 
if botany and floriculture were in their infancy, I should 
hope that good honest English names might be given, 
though this now I consider would tend to separate 
English botanical science from that of the rest of the 
world; the use of the dead languages for the names and 
descriptions of plants makes the discoveries of scientific 
men of all countries known to the world at large, 
whereas the use of any one modern language for this 
purpose would sadly curtail this knowledge. 7. D. H. 
Death of Mr. Murray.—I am sure that you will 
be sorry to learn that we have lost the excellent 
curator of our botanic garden, Mr. Andrew Murray. 
He died on Thursday last, the 4th of July, after a 
very short illness, Few persons have been so highly 
respected as he was, and no one can have better 
deserved respect, From having seen much of him, 
i had come to regard him as a friend, and was greatly 
grieved to learn, on my return home, that he was dead. 
You may recollect that he was chosen by examination 
irom amongst a large number of candidates, in April 
3845, and the value of that mode of selection could not 
have been more strongly shown than in his ease, as I 
am convinced that it would have been impossible to 
obtain a man better fitted for the office. We can 
hardly expect as good a man to succeed him, All who 
have seen what he has done in converting a corn field 
into a botanical garden containing one of the best col- 
lections of hardy trees, shrubs, and herbs in the king- 
dom (see the catalogue which he has recently drawn up 
and printed), can and must appreciate his eminence in 
his professional capacity ; but it is only those who have 
become intimately acquainted with him, as I have done, 
who know his full value. Thoroughly understanding his 
business, both in its scientific and practical departments, 
he was respectful but firm in his well formed opinion 
towards his superiors, and a good master to those under 
him, He has left a widow and young family to lament 
his loss. In a word, all who have had intercourse with 
him, either private or professional, must feel regret at 
his death, Charles C. Babington, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, July 8. 

_Purification of Water.—The* poor people in the 
village of D—, consisting of 30 cottages, depend on a 
small shallow pool, to which cattle have access for water 
to drink. It is often, as at present, muddy, green, and 
odiously fetid. Some of the richer inhabitants are 
willing to go to the expense of from 20/. to 30/., to 
build a large filter in the pool, if they could ascertain 
that it is possible, under the circumstances, to make a 
filter which would purify such foul water. As our pool 


is over the chalk, the bottom must not be broken. It 
has occurred to me that the best method would be to 
build a 9-inch wall, with small holes in it, 4 feet in 
height, or equalling the depth of water, in a circle : 


about 14 feet in diameter, and in the middle of;two or three of which exhibited considerable merits 


this to bnild another 
in it, about 3 feet in diameter, filling up the space 
between the two walls with oblique layers of sand 
and gravel or other filtering materials. A pump on the 
banks of the pool might communicate by a pipe with 
the central receptacle, 3 feet in diameter ; and as soon 
as a bucket of water was pumped out, an equal amount 
would, I hope, soon percolate inwards through the 
oblique layers of sand and gravel. I do not suppose 
that the consumption is 800 gallons per day. It any 
one will give the result of their experience in any 
similar case, it will be doing a real act of charity 
to all the poor of our small village. The first and main 
point is whether such foul water, apparently holding 
organie matter in solution, can be purified; and 
secondly, under the circumstances described, what 
would be the best kind of filter. In the plan here 
suggested the filtering materials would always be water- 
logged, and not occasionally aérated, as in common house- 
hold filters ; whether aération is important I know not. 
Lastly, how long will a filter continue to act without 
any care being taken of it? Any annual subscription 
would be obtained here with difficulty. As the filter, 
moreover, would have to be built in the middle of the 
pool, it could be cleaned out at most only once a year, 
during the driest part of summer, C. D. [We insert 


this letter in the hope that some correspondent may 
kindly give **C. D.” the benefit of his experience. 
There is an invention called the hydrostatic syphon 
water purifier, patented by Mr. Alfred Bird, experi- 
mental chemist, Birmingham, which, if it acts well, 
seems likely to suit such a purpose as this,] 


Sortettes, 
CatepontaNn Horticu.turaL, June 6.—The weather 
being unfavourable, the visitors were not so numerous 
on this occasion as usual. Ranunculuses: Ist, Mr. 
Young, Newington Lodge, for Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, Minerva, Dr. Goldsmith, Ramsay, Florida, 
Earl Grey, Kilgour’s Mottled, Vanguard, Apollo, 
Kilgour’s Straw Mottled, and John Knox; 2d, Mr. 
Mitchell, Kirkealdy, for Lucifer, Defiance, Mrs. White, 
Garland, Jupiter, Queen Victoria, Jenny Lind, Rosa, 
Richard Cobden, Rebecca, Sunrise, and Prince Albert. 
Pansies: Ist, Mr. Gorrie, Inveresk, for Constellation, 
Magnificent, Model of Perfection, Cossack, Aurora, 
Blue Queen, Climax, Potentate,- Lord Hardinge, Duke 
of Norfolk, France Cycole, Sambo, Supreme, Miss 
Wedderburn, Lord Nelson, Almanzor, Pliny, Mar- 
ehioness of Ailsa, Douglas, Brilliant Perfection, 
Optimus, Elegant, Hunt’s Wellington, and Mrs. Bragg ; 
2d, Mr. King, Inveresk, for Rainbow, Supreme, 
Optimus, France Cycole, Marchioness of Ailsa, 
Potentate, Mrs. Bragg, Mrs. Hamilton, Zabdii, Con- 
stellation, Almanzor, Pliny, Magic Circle, Orestes, Lady 
Sale, Climax, Cremlin, Douglas, Alboni, Satirist, 
Elegant, Cypress, Ne plus ultra, and Aurora. Pelar- 
goniums: Ist, Mr. Cossar, Peebles, for Beck’s Cruenta, 
Arabella, Gustavus, Centurion, Lyne’s Chaplet, and 
Queen Anne; 2d, Mr. Cameron, Trinity Cottage, for 
Negress, Gulielme, Forget-me-not, Tisiphone, Vixen, 
and Sir Walter Scott. Ghent Azaleas: Ist, Mr. 
Sleigh, Lauriston Castle, for pontica grandissima, 
Ne plus ultra, sulphurea picta, double blush, cruenta, 
paniculata picta, ignescens major, pontica compacta, alba 
flavescens, coccinea major, pontica carnea crispa, and 
calendulacea flammea. J ernsin pots: Ist, Mr. Veitch, 
Arniston, for Pteris hastata, P. arguta, and P. rotundi- 
folia, Adiantum pubescens, Asplenium viviparum, and 
Lygodium scandens; 2d, Mr. Thomson, gr. to Dr. 
Neill, for Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, A. pedatum, 
Trichomanes brevisetum, Asplenium filix-foemina mon- 
strosa, A, fontanum, and A. alternifolium. Alpine 
Plants: Ist, Mr. Veitch, for Linnzea borealis, Astra- 
galus leucopheeus, Pyrola minor, Ramonda pyrenaica, 
Phlox aristata, Cerastium sylvaticum, Anthyllis mon- 
tana, and Dianthus nitidus; 2d, Mr. Thomson, Canon- 
mills Cottage, for Scilla verna, Myosotis alpestris, Ra- 
monda pyrenaica, Erinus hispanicus, Alyssum olympicum, 
Erigeron alpinus, Saxifraga Andrewsii, and S. cotyledon. 
Asparagus: Ist, Mr. Renton, Ayton, for “ Gravesend.” 
Early Turnips: Mr. Stewart, Bangholm Cottage, for 
Dutch white. Early Potatoes: Ist, Mr. King, In- 
veresk, for Early Snowdrop Kidney ; 2d, Mr. Cossar, 
King’s-meadows, for Ash-leaved Kidneys. Peas: Ist, 
Mr. King, for fine pods of Prince Albert, 


Worton Cotrace Mertine, July 10.—CaARNATIONS : 
Puxley’s Mars is a brilliant searlet flake, with good 
white; shape and substance good, and quite equal to 
our best flowers of the same class. May’s Antonio is 
one of the most noble rose flakes we have yet seen ; 
it is well marked, and sufficiently full for all purposes. 
May’s Romeo is a promising bright rose flake, which 
will be seen better as the season advances. PicoTEEs : 
Matthews’ Juno is a delicately marked purple flower 
of the same colour as Lady Chesterfield, and steady to 
its character as seen last season. Dodswell’s Mary 
is a light red edge of very good quality; in truth, 
the flower is Youell’s Gem, of double its size. Dods- 
well’s Alfred is a superlatively fine and bold purple- 
edged flower, having white of the greatest purity ; the 
edging is hardly so heavily laid on as in Wood's Princess 
Alice, whose colour it much resembles. Parkinson’s 
Mary Ann is a promising red-edged variety. The above 
were all produced by Mr. Turner, of Slough. The 
same grower also supplied a bloom of his Pink, 
*‘Coleutt’s Sappho,” in very fine condition, Prnar- 
Goniums : Mr. Hoyle sent somepips of yearling seedlings, 


circular wall, with holes| particularly Pretty Polly, a purple flower ; and Vivianums 


a remarkably bright crimson one. Fucustas: A con- 
siderable number of seedling blooms, raised by Mr. 
Banks, of Deal, were placed on the table in fine con- 
dition. Several of them displayed much excellence, but 
we need not describe them more particularly, as we 
learnt they are to be exhibited on the plants, We 
cannot help remarking that the appointment of these 
meetings on a Wednesday has been very unfortunate ; 
for as they are not held when any metropolitan exhi- 
bitions take place on the same day, raisers and ex- 
hibitors have been deterred from sending their produe- 
tions, from the consequent uncertainty. Several letters 
have been received remarking upon this, but for this 
season we cannot now recommend apy alteration. 


EntomotocicaL, July 1.—W. Svence, Esq., F.R.S., 
in the ebair. The chairman announced that Mr, 
Janson had been elected curator of the Society in the 
stead of Mr. F. Smith, and that the prize offered at a 
former meeting for the best essay on a genus of Tor- 
tricidee, had been awarded to Mr. Logan, of Dudding- 
ton, for a monograph on the genus Penthina. Specimens 
of the hitherto rare Zeuzera arundinis were exhibited 
by Messrs. J. F. Stephens, Bond, and Shepherd, and it 
was stated by Mr, Bond that the chrysalis of this sin- 
gular moth is able to ascend and descend the interior 
of the stem of the reed with as much facility as the 
larva ; when ready to emerge it pushes itself half out of 
the reed; a habit of which Mr. Westwood mentioned 
an avalogous case recently observed in a species of 
Cecidomyia, a2 minute two-winged fly which resides in 
the same situation. Mr. White a’so noticed that a 
gigantic species of Cossus in the British Museum col- 
lection, from Australia, possesses similar habits. Mr, 
S. Stevens exhibited various rare Micrvlepidoptera 
recently captured, including Psecadia funerella, Seri- 
coris littoralis, &.; also part of a hamper made of 
Willow twigs attacked by vast numbers of Saperda 
(Gracilia) minuta, many living individuals of which 
were distributed among the members. Mr. F. Smith 
noticed the occurrence of great numbers of Leiosoma 
punctatum, at the roots of Sisymbrium officinale, aud 
exhibited a drawing of some larvee which he thought 
might probably be the young state of that weevil; also 
drawings of a species of Hydrobius, bearing a mass of 
eggs beneath its abdomen within a gum-like case. Mr. 
White mentioned that the genus Fluvicola of De Kay, 
hitherto placed among the Crustacea, was considered 
by Mr, Haliday to be the larva of some species 
of the family Hydrophilide. He also read a 
letter from Mrs, Hamilton relative to capture in 
India of a singular species of long-horned weevil, 
and also a notice of the zoological attainments. of 
the late Dr. Leach. Mr. Westwood read the com~- 
mencement of a paper consisting of Observations on 
the new Strepsipterous Insects brought from Albania 
by S. S. Saunders, Esq.; and Mr. Stainton read the 
description of Micropteryx aruncella, a small species of 
moth, Mr. Westwood brought for distribution a 
number of specimens of the case-bearing larvae of 
Astyages hemerobiella? and also exhibited specimens 
of the larve of Lymexylon navale, which is, at the 


present time, committing much injury to the Oak planks 
in Pembroke dock-yard. 


Review, 


Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus. A New Edition. 
By Mrs. Loudon, 8vo, Longmans. 

In one sense the last catalogue of cultivated plants 
will always be the best, because it is the most complete, 
provided due care is taken in preparing it. In thi 
point of view this re-issue of Loudon’s well known work 
will be welcome. It is carefully executed, beautifully 
printed, and brought up nearly to the present hour, 

But there are serious faults in its plan, and especially 
in its classification. The present edition consists of two 
distinct parts. Firstly, of the old catalogue, arranged 
on the Linnean system, with a few additional re- 
ferences, and occupying 466 pages. Secondly, of a 
supplement of more than 200 pages, in which the plants 
not in the old catalogue are. arranged alphabetically. 
By this unfortunate contrivance the two parts do not 
coincide ; and they can only be compared with trouble 
and difficulty. The arrangement should have been 
wholly Linnean or wholly alphabetical ; both bad for 
the purposes of gardeners, and when mixed indescrib- 
ably inconvenient. 

A person who consults such a catalogue wishes to 
find all the plants that belong to the same natural order 
collected in the same place. His inquiries necessarily 
lead him to want such assistance. But ina eatalogue of 
this kind the object is wholly frustrated. If, for ex- 
ample, he wished for a list of Orchids, the old Linnean 


system would have put them all in Gynandria 3 but 
here they must be sought for in a hundred different 
places. So with Conifers; the Linnean arrangement 
would have brought them all into Moneecia, or Dicecia ; 
into two clusters ; but here they have to be looked for 
in as many places as there happens to be genera. 
Faults of this kind are serious, and render Mrs. Loudon’s 
catalogue very inferior to the Jast edition of Donn’s 
“ Hortus Cantabrigiensis.” The greater completeness of 
the former will, however, we doubt not, give it greater 
value in the eyes of many, : ; 

We would only add a hope that the publishers will 
issue the supplement in a separate volume from the old 
stereotyped catalogue. It would be a great convenience 
to those who possess the latter, and who may not be 
inclined to buy it twice over. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Cupressus funebris (alias Cupressus pendula).—A 
large weeping evergreen coniferous tree, from Chinese 
Tartary. Obtained by 
Mr. Fortune, and in- 
troduced by Messrs, 


Standish and Co., of . 
Bagshot. (Fig. 31.) =}. 

This is probably the SAYS 
most interesting coni- XR 
ferousplant yet in cul- S505 


tivation, and must in 
time displace the 
Weeping Willow. It 
is perfectly hardy, as 
was indicated by its 
native country, It is 
figured in Lord Ma. 
cartney’s Embassy to 
China, where it forms 
a weeping tree in the 
fore- ground of the 
view of the “ Vale of 
Tombs,” a place si- 
tuated in the incle- 
ment climate of Zhe- 
hol. The rude repre- 
sentation of it on Chi- 
nese porcelain, hay~ 
ing been copied by 
our manufacturers, 
have given rise to the 
“ willow-pattern ” found in one of” the “commonest 
kinds of English table-ware, Mr. Fortune’s account of 
his discovery of tlie tree was given in the Gard. Chron. 
for April 13 last, to which the reader ‘is referred for 
more detailed information concerning its habits. Paw- 
ton’s Flower Garden for May. 

Libocedrus tetragona (aliis Juniperus uvifera, alias 
Thuja tetragona).—A magnificent evergreen coniferous 
tree, from tle cold southern regions of South America, 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 32). This 
promises to be a rival of Araucaria imbricata, and to 
be as hardy ; for it comes from just below the snow line 
of the Andes of Patagonia, where Mr. Lobb found it in 
the state of a tree from 50 to 80 feet high. According 
to the officers of the Beagle, it is one of the trees called 
by the Spaniards, Alerge ; but this is doubted by Dr. 
Hooker. The young branches are covered with small 
thick dark green scales or leaves, so placed as to consti- 
tute a four-sided arrangement and, being much larger 


than is usual among the scale-leaved Conifers, producea 
Massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to the spe- 
cies. The cones are small bodies, consisting of 
two opposite pairs of scales, each having a horn at 
its back, and the exterior pair not being half the 
length of the inner. These scales appear to be 
whitish inside, and inclose four winged seeds, 
which stand in pairs at the base of the larger 
scales 5 the smaller scales are seedless, These 
scales, of two different sizes, are placed in what 
botanists call a valvate position ; that is to say, 
they all touch at the edge without overlapping 
any interior scale ; and in this resides the dis- 
tinctive character of the Libocedars. In the 
Arbor-vitees (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in size, and 
always inclose two or more smaller scales, In 
other words, the cones of a Libocedar are much 
more simple ia their structure than those of an 
Arbor-vitee, in which we have the first distinet 
commencement of the spiral arrangement found 
in the higher branches of the coniferous order. 
Paxton’s Flower Garden for May. 


Libocedrus chilensis alias Thuja chilensis ; 
alits Thuja andina, From Chili, A noble ever- 
green, with the habit of an Arbor vitze. Imported 
by Messrs. Low and Co. Natural order Conifers. 
(Fig 33.) A fine evergreentree. Mr. Bridges says 
that it is from 65 to 80 feet high ; Sir W. Hooker, that 
it is a tree from 30 to 40 feet high, of great beauty, and 
well worthy of being introduced into our gardens. Pép- 
pig relates that it resembles the Arbor-vitee, but is less 
robust, sometimes branching from the base, and gaining 
the habit of a Cypress, but in other cases forming a coni- 
cal head, The trunk,” he adds, “ of this last variety 
is simple as high as the middle, straight, taper, clothed 
with a rough cracked bark of a brownish ash-colour, 
knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick, with a yellowish, 
resinous, hard, strong scented (olente ) wood,’’ Whether 
it will bear the climate of England without protection is 
at present uncertain. The young branches of this tree, 
when they are visible, are compressed, obovate between 
the nodes, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; 


leaves. The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and 
keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright green at 
the back and edges ; they stand in two pairs crosswise, | 


NESE 
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the lower pair being much larger than theTupper pair, 
which resembles two tubercles. These leaves evidently 
represent the type of the cones, which are drooping, 
short stalked, about half an inch long, and consist of 
four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in two very 
unequal pairs, These scales are applied face to face, 
and have a sharp tubercle on the outside below the 
point. The two larger scales have each two seeds at 
their base ; the two smaller are seedless. The four 
seeds stand erect in the cones, with unequal-sided 
wings.-—Journ. Hort. Soc., vol. v. p. 35. It is stated 
in that work that the plant had been also introduced by 
Messrs. Standish and Co. This, however, proves to have 
been an accidental error, Mr. Low having been the 
sole importer. Paxton’s Flower Garden for May. 
Spade Husbandry.—It is an erroneous notion, that 
only very good soils can be cultivated as gardens, or as 
garden-farms, with a profit to the occupier. The 
experience of all countries, especially during late years, 
is against the correctness of such an opinion. By spade 
husbandry, although yet only inits infancy, extensive 


districts of blowing-sand have been brought into culti- 
vation in Flanders ; whilst in various parts of England 
it has been equally successful : witness the gardens of 
the cottagers of the black, hungry sands of Bagshot- 
heath, the poor chalks of Beachey Head, in Sussex, the 
deep trembling bogs of Lancashire. By many experi- 
enced agriculturists the spade is considered to be the 
greatest of all fertilisers, not only for gardens but for 
fields. It is at once less expensive and more productive, 
The mere moving of the soil produces incalculable 
benefit. By the spade, and the spade only, some of the 
poorest, thinnest-skinned lands of Surrey have, by the 
deep trenching of the cottagers, been made to produce 
all the common vegetables, such as Potatoes, Cabbages, 
Peas, Carrots, Beans, &c. The same returns have 
been effected in the poor hungry heaths which adjoin 
the South-Western Railway. ‘No gardener,” observed 
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the late Dr. Yellowly, * would think of planting, Pota- 
toes, Cabbages, or Carrots, in ploughed land, if he could 
get it dug ; for the difference of produce far more than 

compensates 
for the differ- 
ence of cost. 
By turning up 
or loosening 
the ground 5 
or 6 inches 
deeper than 
the plough — 
which doesnot 
ordinarily act 
on more than 
3 or 4 inches 
of soil, there 
is an oppor- 
tunity afforded 
for the descent 
and diffusion 
of the roots 
of plants. ” 
Another ada- 
thority ( Mr. 
Blacker) em- 
phatically re- 
marks that, for 
many reasons, 
every small 
farmer should 
use the spade. 
In drill crops, 
he may thus 
6 put in a 
quicker suc- 
cession of his 
crops,and have 

one coming 
forward as the 
other is ripen- 
ing. In wet 
seasons he can 
dig when he 
can’t plough ; 
and the value 
of the spade in 
turning up stiff 
clay land in 
autumn, and 
exposing the 
soil tofrost and 
snow, is hard- 
ly to be ima- 
gined. In all 
such lands the 
plan should be 
pursued where 
no winter crop 
is putin.” Ex- 
perience has 
proved that a 
good digging 
or forking is 
more benefi- 
cial to the land 
than two or 
three plough- 
ings; as the 
soil is thus 
more fully pul- 
verised and 
the land more 
completely le- 
velled. The 
fork usually 
employed is a 
strong one of 
three prongs, of 14 inches in depth, and 7% inches in 
-width. This is found to be more mavageable than 
the spade, and less expensive. For boys and lads, 
a somewhat lighter fork, upon the same construction, 
should be procured. According to Dr. Yellowly, when 
men are employed, “the digging is effected by taking 
in about 4 inches of earth at a time, pressing perpen 
dicularly, and getting to a proper depth at two thrusts. 
The earth is not, however, turned out of the trench to 
a greater depth than 10 inches, though the fork may 
get down as far as 13 or 14; but that which remains at 
the bottom ina state of what is called § crumbs,’ answers 
the purpose equally well with the earth which is thrown 
out, of forming a permeable medium for the roots of the 
plants which are to grow in it.” From the Finchley 
Manuals of Industry, No. II. 
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they are, however, for the |most part, hidden by the 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Any more of the Indian Azaleas which have com- 
pleted their growth, and formed their flower-buds, may 
now have a slight shift if becoming root-bound, accord- 
ing to the advice given some time back. They may be 
kept cool, so as to avoid asecond growth. ‘This treat- 
ment will be equally appropriate for any hard-wooded 
plants in a similar state of maturity. Although water 
may for some time yet be liberally supplied to plants in 
general, it is necessary to make many exceptions to the 
rule, and these will every day become more numerous. 
Many plants which haye matured their growth require 


a less abundant supply ; and to those with bulbous or 
tuberous roots, which are now ripening their growth, 
the allowance of this element must be every day more 
restricted, Plants in flower of Thunbergias, Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., the beauty of 
which itis desirable to preserve as long as possible, 
should be assisted with occasional waterings of liquid 
manure ; and that the foliage, as well as flowers, may 
retain their healthy appearance, let the pots, if possible, 
be plunged, or shaded by surrounding plants, to protect 
them from the scorching heat of thesan. Pelargoniums 
of the forcing kinds, which were cut down some time 
since and are now commencing their growth, should be 
shaken out of the old soil, and, after having their roots 


trimmed, should be repotied in sandy soil moderately 
ricb, placed in a close frame, and sparingly watered, till 
they have made some progress in their new growth. 
None of the sorts form more beautiful objects, or are 
better adapted for forcing, than the fancy varieties ; and 
for this purpose a quantity of healthy plants should be 
expressly prepared. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pinertes.—If the heating apparatus of any of these 
structures is in any way defective, or even doubrful, the 
natural heat of the season admits of the artificial heat 
being with the least risk ‘dispensed with, and thus 


affords the needful opportunity for making the necessary 
alterations, It is annoying enough to have the state of 
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things disturbed at any time, but this is not equal to 
the vexation arising from an old boiler bursting, or a 
set of pipes or tanks giving way, in the middle of 
winter ; especially when due forethought and careful 
observation would have prevented the catastrophe. 
Withhold water from plants which are ripening their 
fruit ; and the soil in which plants in other stages are 
growing should be frequently examined, to see that the 
constant syringings do not make it too wet, and thereby 
endanger the health of the roots. Do not, on the other 
hand, allow them to suffer from lack of moisture, either 
about the roots or in the atmosphere ; and let them be 
supplied with a bottom heat of 85°. VinerrEes,—The 
most important thing to be attended to in these houses 
is to keep the red spider in check ; where this has been 
properly attended to during the last three months, and 
where syringing was not continued too long, the bloom 
will be uninjured, and the appearance of the fruit will 
by this be considerably enhanced ; besides which, the 
plants are ina much better condition to perform the 
functions necessary for ensuring a good crop next 
season. Let this be kept in view during the rest of the 
autumn, as it is still more essential that the foliage of 
late Vines should be kept in the highest health to the 
latest period possible, Attend, when necessary, to the 
watering of inside borders, and of those on the outside 
which are covered with tarpaulin or other material. 
A slight mulching of decayed leaves or dung is very 
useful during summer, in preventing excessive or sudden 
variation in the state or temperature of the soil, and 
the cracking of the ground, and consequent injury to 
the roots in hot, dry weather. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Strict attention to neatness should prevail in this de- 
partment, by rolling, sweeping, mowing, &c., and by 
tying or pegging down half-hardy plants as they advance 
in growth. _ Do not allow any of these to extend them- 
selves outwardly so far as to injure the edgings, whether 
of Box or turf; and in cleaning the shrub masses, 
where herbaceous plants or annuals have been planted 
or sown in vacant places, take care that the latter are 
not injured by the encroachments of these quick growing 
plants. Where flowers are planted in the circles of 
bare soil round specimen fastigiate shrubs, great care 
should be taken to prevent the lower branches of the 
latter from sustaining injury. Any annuals or other half 
hardy plants, whose season of beauty is past, should be 
immediately removed, and their place supplied from the 
reserve garden, planting sufficiently near to produce at 
once a dazzling display. The Roses should be again 
gone over, and all gross shoots that are not likely to 
flower this season, the dead flowers, and those which 
have done flowering, should be cut out. Young strong 
growths of autumn flowering Roses in masses should be 
pegged down ; and those of the summer flowering kinds, 
as the Moss, Provins, or Gallica varieties, should be 
layered ; the whole surface ef the beds should be forked 
over, and if a good soaking of liquid manure can be 
given, its effect will be very apparent in the greater per- 
manency of the colours, and in the lengthened period 
of blooming. Remove dead flower stalks from bulbous 
rooted Irises, unless seed is wanted from them ; do not 
however disturb the foliage until it is quite ripe. If any 
alteration in their arrangement is contemplated, it 
should be effected as early as possible after that time, 
as they commence making new rocts immediately. 
White Lilies, which are now in beauty, should be taken 
up and replanted once in two years, and as in the case 
of the Iris, this should be done as soon as the old stems 
are decayed. “The beds for either of these plants should 
be prepared of rich loamy soil, containing a good portion 
of sand or burned clay, and charred refuse, with a suf- 
ficient admixture of soot to destroy all animal life. And 
in planting, a little sand should be laid above and below 
the bulbs. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Dautias.— We are now giving ours weak liquid 
manure, and with a small three-pronged fork we occa- 
sionally stir the surface. If the plants are required to 
produce flowers for exhibition, it will be advisable to 
remove all buds now, if the variety is at all under-sized, 
as it will be taxing the energies of the plant to little 
purpose ; but when the variety is large and coarse, they 
should be left to grow. Potyantuusrs.—Should the 
weather prove wet these plants may be parted. Do not 
use a knife in the operation, the ivory handle of a 
budding knife will be found a suitable instrument. 
‘When planted out, in a shady suitable situation, do not 
jet them lack moisture; and a temporary screen will 
prove highly beneficial till the plants are established. 
RanuncuLusEs,—It often happens that amateurs have 
seedlings, the roots of which are so thin and small as 
often to be overlooked in the soil. The way we manage 
to lose none, is to get a fine wire sieve, into which we 
empty a quantity of the soil containing the seedling 
roots ; we then have a tub of water, in which we place 
the sieve, moving it about in the water; by this means 
every particle of soil passes through, leaving the roots 
behind. It is but little trouble, and many fine sorts 
are thus saved, for it often happens that the weakest 
are best. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

One of the most important things to be done at this 
time is the preparing of ground for new plantations of 
Strawberries, and planting them as early as possible, 
that they may produce a crop of fruit the first season. 
This they will do, and the fruit will be of the finest 
quality if they are planted this month, and proper care 
is taken to keep them well watered during dry weather 
until they are fairly established. Strawberries do best 


THE GARDENERS’ 


in a rather strong, rich, and deep soil. Where the soil 
of the garden is naturally light, improve it by adding 
marl or strong loam with plenty of manure. Rows of 
Strawberries along the edges of walks look well, and 
are very convenient, as the fruit can be gathered with- 
out treading upon the ground, while the quarters are 
relieved and made available for crops which it is de- 
sirable to place a little further from the eye. The 
earliest plants produced by this year’s runners should 
be selected, and in separating them from the parent 
plants, a few inches of the string should be retained to 
assist in fixing the plant in the ground, If they are 
planted on quarters, the rows should stand 2 feet apart 
each way. ‘This will allow room for intermediate rows 
of Endive, Spinach, or dwarf York Cabbage this 
autumn, and the plants will require all the room next 
spring. By allowing plenty of room the fruit is finer, 
cleaner, and more abundant than when the plants are 
allowed to crowd one another and entirely shade the 
surface. The most desirable of the old kinds are 
Myatt’s Eliza for a very early sort, Keens’ Seedling and 
British Queen for general crops, and the Eleanor, 
which is very fine and comes in later. For preserving, 
none surpasses the old Grove-end Scarlet and the Rose- 
berry. Of the newer varieties, we have proved the 
following : Comte de Paris, free bearing and fine in ap- 
pearance, but rather acid; Princess Royal of France, 
the same ; Hooper’s Seedling, much better than Keens’ 
Seedling both in regard to flavour and free bearing ; 
Black Prince, a fine dark colour, early, and a free 
bearer ; but none comes up to Myatt’s Eliza for flavour, 
while it is also very early and a handsome fruit. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 

A few days of hot dry weather, at any time during 
summer, renders it indispensable on the part of good 
gardeners to supply water artificially to many of their 
crops ; as the check which the plants otherwise receive 
is very detrimental to their health, especially if they 
have been recently planted, or are natural inhabitants of 
marshy ground or the sea shore, such as Celery, Aspa- 
ragus, or Seakale, When the operation of watering is 
necessary, take advantage of such opportunities to 
stimulate the plants with liquid manure, if it is by any 
means obtainable. Proceed with the planting out of the 
various autumn and winter crops, selecting the most 
favourable weather for the purpose, and taking care that 
the ground has plenty of manure ; and if there be any 
doubt about the quantity already dug being insuf- 
ficient, let an additional portion of manure and a good 
sprinkling of soot be forked in as the planting proceeds, 
Give every attention to all growing crops, so as to insure 
abundance and quality. Liquid manure will be found 
very useful now ; and this, with stirring the ground 
deeply with a fork among the growing crops, is the sure 
way to succeed in realising the best results. Rampion, 
which is invaluable as a winter substitute for the 
Radish, should be transplanted from the seed bed into 
a south border. Care should be taken not to injure the 
tap root; and before planting, any strong side shoots 
should be removed, to throw strength into the main one. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending July 11,1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BAROMETER. 


Of the Air. Ofthe Earth.| wind.| 


1 foot}2 feet 


Max.| Min. | Mean deep. |d 


vo @ SNES | Moon’s Age. 


30.066 | 29.813 | 68.3 | 43.7 | 56.0 


5—Fine throughout; quite clear at night. 
6—Fine; cloudy; sultry; rain at night. 
7—Cloudy ; heavy rain; cold and damp at night. 
8—Fine; very fine; clear and cold at night. 
9—Cloudy ; very fiue; showery; cold at night. 
10—Very clear; fine; densely overcast; cold. 
11—Very fine; cloudy and fine; overcast; clear. 
Mean temperature of the week, 74 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending July 20, 1850. 


59.2 | 59.6 


Average 
Highest 
Temp. 


Sunday 14 
M 15 
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Friday 19 
Satur. 20 1j—! 11) 811 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 17th 
ee eee 94 deg.; and the lowest on the 19th 1832, and 15th, 1848—therm. 
eg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Back Noumpers oF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: The publisher 
begs to say that the following may be had. Any subscriber 
who will forward postage stamps equivalent to as many 
numbers ag are required, will have them sent free by post. 
The volume for 1847, price 30s., and volume for 1848, price 
30s. 6d., can still be had. The volume for 1849 is now ready, 


price 30s, The volumes of former years are out of print. 

1841—1, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51. 

18424, 6, 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, 81, 32, 42, 45, 50, 51, 52, 

1843—13, 16,17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 86, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 50, 52. 

1844—All except 36, 37, 46, 50. 

1845—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 33, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52, 

1846—4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 38, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49. 

1847—1, 2; 63, 4 .Dy 8 MUN y eh 145006, 2195, 20,215) 22,275 
28, 32, 33, 36, 37, 89, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 52, 

1848—1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13,14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 86, 87, 39, 40, 
41, 44, 45, 51, 52, 53. 

1849—AJ)l] except 46, 49, 


CHRONICLE. 
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[Jury 153, 

Bees: A B. The best thing you can do with the hive containing 
the old stock, and the other containing the second swarm, is 
to allow the bees to collect what honey bi can till the first 
bad weather about the middle of August; then destroy them, 
and take the honey. This is presuming, from your descri 
tion, that the stock is nearly worn out, and the other is only 
a cast. It would have been better had the cast been re- 
turned to the parent hive in the evening of the day it was 
thrown off, 

Booxs: A Constant Reader. Ask in Paris for Cosson and 
Germain’s ‘‘ Flore des Environs de Paris.” Buy comimon 
papier gris when you arrive.—D @ O, The annual treatment 
of Geraniums and Fuchsias is given in the Calendar to 
Beck’s “Florist,” and some good articles on the culture of 
Lilies have appeared in the same work, ¢ 

Damp House: Buckhurst. Tar will not do. Use a coat of 
Roman cement, or fill the trench with concrete. When 
walks are raised, the borders and turf will be wet after 
heavy rain, Whatthen? You need not walk at that time 
on either turf or borders, : 

Dayine Piants: £ A P. See an article on this subject in 
another column of to-day’s Paper.t 

Graves: Sub. The Abee is a tender Grape, and will not succeed 
with you unless you give it plenty of heat and air. The 
appearance of the bunch sent would indicate that many of 
the flowers had not been fertilised; the temperature has 
probably been too low, and the atmosphere of the house too 
damp at setting time.t 

Insects: J WG, The elephant hawk-moth (Chcerocampa el. 
penor), VW.—T OC. 1, Clytus arcuatus; 2, Hoplia argentea 
(the two hind claws are soldered together, as you will see 
under a strong lens); 3, Chrysomela staphylea, Stephens’ 
«Manual of British Beetles ” willsuit you. Beso good as to 
pin the specimens sent, Those received are smashed, W.— 
7 DH. We could find no traces of insects in the sand, 
although we again used a microscope for a considerable time. 
If small the insects were doubtless killed, and destroyed by 
friction. Send some separate in spirits or in cotton wool. W. 
—@ P H, The larva will turn to a lady-bird, The moths are 
the small ermine (Yponomeuta padella), and the caterpillars 
on the Turnips are those of the common small white butterfly, 
as wellas we can judge from their very young state. The large 
caterpillar mentioned is probably the same full grown, W. 

Lavrzustinus: Jeremiah. When the leaf was pours and folded 
up, a small piece of the edges was injured by some chance. 

Morrnoiocy: J QS, Very curious, but not rare. It has been 
already figured by us in a different state in our volume for 
1849, p. 772. ; 

Moe Pinx: F G H. No opinion can be formed without seeing 
much better specimens, and knowing all about its parentage, 

Names or Fruits: @ M. No. 1 is not the Early Purple Guigne ; 
it appears to be the Black Eagle. No, 2 is correctly named 
the Black Tartarian. No, 2 is not the true Old Pine or 
Carolina; the fruit of this excellent sort is conical witha 
neck, firm, juicy, heavier than that of any other variety 
known to us, and its foliage is of the darkest green.|| 

Names or Puants: CHL, itis not different from the common 
Sweet Pea. Many annuals will live through a winter, if they 
do not flower in the previous year.—J W. Stanhopea De- 
voniensis and guttulata.—Wontrose. Viburnum Opulus.—A H. 
There is reason to suppose that the plant current under the 
nursery name of Deutzia sanguinea was stolen irom Dr, yon 
Siebold, and thatit is a Callicarpa! We know nothing of D. 
celosioides and Godhokerii, concerning which we can only 
say Gare.—J R M. Borage (Borago officinalis), an old and 
well-known native ‘‘ herb.” Don’t you remember the distich, 

I Borage, } ree { Ego Borago, 

Give courage, J Cor ago. P 
Anderton. 1, Ophrys apifera ; 2, Orchis maculata; 3, Jasione 
montana; 4 and 5, Lotus corniculatus.—@ 2, Holcus lana- 
tus, Dactylis glomerata, Avena flavescens, Agrostis vulgaris. 
—Rosacea. Why not Geum urbanum, with flowers rather 
larger than usual, or perhaps G. heterophyllum %—A Constant 
Sub, York. The leaves of the Thorn are attacked by a fungus 
called Aicidium laceratum, those of the Maple by Aicidium 
cancellatum, Neither cause nor cure are known.—H, Abies 
Balsamea and A. Picea. — Cymro. Scolopendrium offici- 
narum., 8. 

Paxton’s CortacErs’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s, for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. 

Pear TREe: EF L, Root prune it now. $ ; . 
Potarors: A H. We cannot say that we see anything surpris- 
ing in what you have sent. bs 
RosEs: L ZL. Chénédolé is some proper name whose origin 
and orthography are alike unknown to us. Mulberry trees 
form an excess of male flowers because the wood is not 
properly ripened. Root prune yours now, and remove all 

overshadowing trees. F 

ScrEENs: C HL. No objection to Lombardy Poplars, if you 
do not dislike their appearance. No Pines will grow so fast. 
Pinus Laricio grows fastest. Limes and Sycamores will both 
make great progress, so will Ash and Elm, only they rob the 
ground to an inconvenient degree. ‘ F 

STRAWBERRIES: Barnhill, We are unacquainted with La De- 
licieuse. The statements made by interested parties should 
always be confirmed by those who are not interested.—Jota, 
There ara several varieties of the Hautboy. No doubt you 
have the variety called “the Prolific.” Weare well acquainted 

ith it. a; F 

Com AND SHruss: X. There is a very nice list of them just 

issued by Whitley and Osborn, of Fulham ; and we refer » 
‘ou to it. 

vate Tinydail. We are glad to have so good an account of 
your Vaccovinery ; there is a name for you, if you want one, » 
Blussard, B.; Sahibee, W.; Muscadine, W. ; Chasselas, al 
Gromier, B.; all for the Vinery ; but the two first will be a’ 
the better for more heat.—C A A Lloyd. Let the roots which 
spring out of the branches alone ; they will do no harm. tf 

Misc.: @ B. Root-pruning in July or August will no doubt 
answer for Plums and Cherries, as well as for Apples and 
Pears. }—A Lady Gardener. Prune your China Hoses in 
spring. The new Antirrhinums for bedding are hardy like 
the old ones, and may be left in the beds during the winter, 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

CAtcrozArtAs: M H. Numbers nearly all detached from the 
blooms ; 14, fine large rich crimson flower, of good shape; 4, 
yellow with large spots on the top, forming a blotch of spots, 
is good and novel ; 18, pretty, but too oval; 12, a charming 
variety, with a pale buff ground, covered with large crimson 
spots, but rather too flat; some of your other ener = 
also promising.*—IV H H. All finely formed, large, and we 
marked. The spotted variety with buff ground is the best 
and most novel. Some of the others are very similar in 
marking to flowers already in cultivation. The blooms 
having dropped from the calyx, to which the numbers were 
attached, we cannot refer to them individually.*—A Z P. Al 
richly spotted and beautiful, but none of them free from 
faults. The best are numbers 25 and 26; 15 is pretty, but it 
is too small in size and too large in the mouth,* 

Errppyttum: MP A. A beautiful variety, in the way of 

i majus.* ‘ 

Pe coneaee J . Pretty ; but inferior to many kinds now 
- ivation.® 

pincer BS. Your Pink is alarge and not bad flower, but it 
is nevertheless far from being first-rate. It requires smooth~ 
ness and regularity in the lacing ; the white is good ; the 
centre petals are confused, and of bad shape ; there is also 
too much white outside the lacing. It should be grown from 
an old root, being too heavy when produced on a young 


vigorous plant.* 


| 
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Rorvat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 


PROGRAMME, : 

THURSDAY, July 11.—Last day of receiving Implements, 
Seeds, &c., to be exhibited in the Implement-yard, and ar- 
ranged by the Stewards for the Judges’ inspection, 

TUESDAY, 16,—Stock received in the Show-yard from Eight 
in the morning till Four in the afternoon, At Six o’clock 
in the afternoon (provided the Judges have completed their 
trials by that hour) Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society will have the privilege of admission into the Im- 
plement-yard at the same rate as the public next day, 
namely, at 2s, 6d. 

WEDNESDAY, 17.—The Implement-yard open to the public 
from Eight in the morning till Six in the evening ; admis- 
sion 2s,6d. The Judges to inspect the Live Stock and 
award the Prizes. At One o’clock (or as soon after as all 
the Judges shall have delivered in their awards) the public 
to be admitted into the Cattle-yard, on the payment of 10s, 
each person, at the Special Entrance ; Members of Council 
and Governors being admitted by tickets, to be purchased 
at the Finance Department of the Society, in the Guildhall, 
N.B.—Notice will be posted up over such entrance when 
the Judges have completed their awards. At Six o’clock, 
Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Atheneum, ‘On the 
Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Liver in Domes- 
ticated Animals ;”’ at the conclusion of which the awards 
of the Judges of Live Stock (with the exception of the 
awards for Horses) will be read. 

THURSDAY, 18,—The Cattle and Implement-yards open to 
the public from Six o’clock in the morning till Two in the 
afternoon ; admission 2s, 6d, ; and from Two till Six in the 
evening, atls, The Dinner of the Society in the Great 
Pavilion (at the extremity of Queen-street) at Four o’clock. 
Doors open at half-past Three. 

FRIDAY, 19.—The Cattle and Implement-yards open to the 
public from Six o’clock in the morning till Twelve at noon ; 
admission 1s. each person. General Meeting of the Mem- 
bers in the Guildhall at Ten o’clock in the forenoon. At 
Eleven a.m., Mr. Turner will attend his Catch-meadows 
at Barton, near Exeter, and explain to the Members their 
construction ; and at Three p.m., Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Bart., M.P., will receive the Members at his Water-mea- 
dows, at Killerton, and make arrangements for their due 
explanation, 


The Cattle and Implement Show-yards are situate at Mount 
Radford, on the eastern side of the city, between the Heavitree 
and Topsham turnpike-roads, about three quarters of a mile 
from the Cathedral. 


PRESIDENT. 


THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE, 


STEWARDS oF DEPARTMENTS. 

Cattle—Mr. Hupson, of Castleacre, Mr. Stokes, Mr, JonAs. 
Implements—Ool. CHattoner, Hon. DupLey PELHAM, M.P,, 

Sir MarrHew Waite Riptey, Bart. 
Finance—Col. AUSTEN. 
Sale of Tickets—Mr. Henry Witson, of Stowlangioft. 
Receipts and Admission to Show-yards—Mr, RayMonD BARKER. 
Pavilion Dinner—Hon. Rosert HENRY Cuive, M.P., Sir Joun 

Y. B,VounsTone, Bart., M.P., and Mr. SHaw, of London. 
General Arrangement of Show—Mr. BRANDRETH GIsBs. 

By Order of the Council, James Hupson, Secretary. 
London, July 13. : 


By the Regulations of the Society, all persons admitted into 
the Show-yards, or other places in the temporary occupation of 
the Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Rules, 
Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 


SALE OF TICKETS 
AT THE GUILDHALL, EXETER, 

I, Carrie-yarp TickeTs.—To Members of Council and Go- 
vermors only ; for admission into the Cattle-yard on the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, 2s. 6d. each; sold on Wed- 
nesday from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

EX. Lecrore Tickets.—To Members or their Friends; for 
admission to Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Athenzum, 
distributed gratis on Wednesday from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

Til, Pavition DinneR TIcKETs, price 10s. each (including a 
pint of wiue).—(l.) To Members only; on Wednesday from 
19 am, till 6 p.m. (2.) To Members or their Friends; on 
Thursday from 8 a.m, till 3 p.m. 


The Tickets for admitting the public into the Show-yards 
will be sold at the entrance of the Show-yards during the re- 
Spective periods of the exhibition of Implements and Stock. 

Subscriptions due to the Society will be received by the 
Finance Committee, at the Guildhall. 


TO HORTICULTURAL anv FLORICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Manufacturer to the 
Horticultural Society, Chiswick, and the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park, solicits attention to his stock of Mar- 
quees and Tents of every variety, and suitable for all climates. 
Orders per post duly attended to, Address, BensAmin EDGING- 
TON, 2, Duke-street, Southwark. A Warehouse, 208, Piccadilly. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


< PATENT, 
ee Sa SS 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
© to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from ls. 3d. to 1s, 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


TEPHENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
@c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipesor flues, 
S.-and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
*be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

a = ee biter «e., eae ake erected upon the most 
‘ 8. Onies, Palisadi i 
Fences, Wire-work, &e 8, sading, Field and Garden 


NEW AGRICULTURAL ,IMPLEMENT. 
ROWN’S PATENT FUMIGATOR, 
manufactured on a scale applicable for agricultural pur- 

poses, such as injecting a strong volume of smoke upon growing 
Turnips and other drilled crops, and thus obstructing the 
ravages of the fly. Also for fumigating Hops, Wall or Standard 
Fruit Trees, and driving vermin from their haunts. 
Price Ten Shillings to Ten Pounds, according to Size. 

Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs. CoTTAM 
and Hatuam, 76, Oxford-street, London, where the Engine may 
be seen in operation. 


SCIENTIFIC ACADEMY anv AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Kennington, near London, July 1, 1859, 
| ESSRS. NESBIT take the liberty of directing the 
attention of Parents to the advantages offered by their 
Establishment, in the education of youth intended for the Arts, 
Manufactures, or Agriculture. Though the power, influence, 
and wealth of England, depend, in a@ great measure, upon the 
proper application of scientific knowledge to the working of her 
minerals and soils ; yet, in the education of her youth, Science 
has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. It is, however, 
evident that a young man, who, in addition to the common 
education, possesses a sound knowledge of Analytical Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and other kindred subjects, will be the best 
prepared to engage with success in any technical branch of 
business for which he may be designed, 

In their system of instruction, Messrs, Nesbit give a pro- 

minent position to the physical sciences ; and experience has 
| proved that instead of retarding the pursuit of the ordinary 
studies, they materially assist in their acquirement, 

The pupils have repeatedly been examined by some of the 
first Professors in the Metropolis, who have expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with their general knowledge, and with 
their attainments in physical science, 

Terms and other particulars may be known on application, 

38, Kennington-lane, London. 

ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 

CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London,— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, NEsBi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 

Mr. NeEssit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, d&c., are published by Lone- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


CORN MANURE FOR pane. BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
Cc. c. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano. To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. EDWARD Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
t factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton «£10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. vs xt Th O--0 
Turnip Manure, do. xo . io 02.0 
Superphosphate of Lime soa wie OF,.G 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9J. 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GIBBs, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. AnToNY Gipss and Sons. 


ee NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK, 
Turspay, July ite Meeting of the Agricultural Society 


WepNESDAY, — 7 tT 
Tuurspay, — 18) % England at Exeter. 
THugspay, — 


18—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Tue subject of Roap Rerorm is essentially a public 
one. It has already excited a considerable amount 
of interest and attention throughout the kingdom, 
but as yet, unfortunately, little or no practical good 
has issued from it. The public mind is slow in its 
progress towards conviction, and still slower in 
putting into practical operation the suggestions of 
those who have taken the trouble to think and write 
pro bono publico. Mr, Pacan, a Scotch lawyer, has 
not only thought, and thought deeply, on the evils 
of our present turnpike system, but he has written 
ably on the subject, and to him the travelling public 
of Great Britain and Ireland owe the exposition of 
a simple and business-like plan, by which a large 
saving may be effected in the management of our 
roads everywhere throughout the country, while, at 
the same time, the existing debt will be rapidly 
liquidated, and the efficiency of the highways will 


remain unimpaired. The merits of this proposa 
have already been discussed somewhat fully in our 
columns, by ourselves and by correspondents, and 
the desirableness of some such change as Mr. Pacan 
recommends, proved by a reference to various parts 
of England, where the expenses of collecting the 
road revenue and general management amount to a 
most startling per centage on the entire income 
derived from the turnpike traffic. In the cases 
adduced by Mr. Pacan to illustrate this dispro- 
portion—the counties of Fife and Kinross—the ex- 
penses incurred in collecting the funds and managing 
the roads amounts to 44 per cent. of the whole expen- 
diture of the roads themselves. 

By the proposed reform the expense of management 
would only amount to 83 per cent. on the expendi- 
ture, so that a direct saving of 354 per cent. would 
thus be effected to the public. The total abolition 
of turnpikes and the substitution of a uniform tax 
on horses, are the simple means by which it is pro- 
posed to carry this saving into effect; and the sug- 
gestion is so well-timed and reasonable that the 
wonder is, not that it should have attracted so large 
a measure of public attention when first broached, 
but that the excitement should have subsided with- 
out producing some alteration in a system, the evils 
of which have been so ably exposed, not only by a 
clever, clear-headed lawyer, thoroughly conversant 
with all their ramifications, but also by a large 
portion of the public press, and by every public- 
spirited individual not interested in the maintenance 
of the present obnoxious and highly discreditable 
state of matters. 

A minute enumeration of the evils of the present 
turnpike system is not required to prove the urgent 
need there exists for a radical change in the mode of 
collecting the funds levied upon those who travel 
along our roads, and habitually, or occasionally, make 
use of them ; for however much a change may be 
deprecated by the timid and the interested, few, we 
think, will refuse to acknowledge that these evils 
exist in a variety of Protean shapes excessively 
annoying to the peaceably disposed traveller. We 
may therefore diverge a little from the pounds, 
shillings, and pence path, in which the argument 
for road reform might easily be brought to a most 
convincing and triumphant termination, in order to 
cull a few of those wayside flowers which constitute 
the traveller’s bowguct as he journeys along the turn- 
pike roads of many parts of the United Kingdom. 

We have first and foremost to notice the existence 
of a line of barricades, in the shape of toll-bars, 
pleasantly situated at pretty close intervals across 
our great public thoroughfares at which the traveller 
must stand and deliver. Occasionally he may be 
indulged with a passport, consisting of a morsel of 
blurred and blotted paper—half ink and half print— 
which if he is fortunate enough to preserve will 
carry him through another barricade some hundred 
yards farther on ; but these passports, unlike those 
of our Continental neighbours, will scarcely carry 
the wayfarer with safety to his purse and peace of 
mind from one parish to another, far less from 
county to county. 


Many instances might be adduced by way of illus- 
trating the pleasures of travelling in the free and 
enlightened countries of England and Scotland ; 
but doubtless most of our readers have had sufficient 
personal experience of the annoyance which the 
turnpike system inflicts to render necessary the 
enumeration of the many perils and vexations that 
have beset the traveller on a turnpike road, and 
which will continue to molest him so long as the 
barricade system continues. Rezpscca and her 
daughters were the offspring of the foolish principle 
upon which the present oppressive and_ strife- 
engendering system of turnpike management is con- 
ducted; and had an annual uniform horse rate 
existed, it is highly improbable that the South Wales 
riots, with all their bloodshed and heavy expense to 
the country, would ever have occurred. 


Were the turnpike system one in which a rigid 
economy formed a leading feature, and where the 
cost of management was at a minimum, and at the 
same time were equal facility and accommodation 
everywhere given to the locomotion of horses, live 
stock, and vehicles of every description, without 
being subjected to the imposition of different charges 
under one road trust from those exacted in another, 
the travelling public might probably submit to be 
tyrannised over by a class of individuals whom 
Mr. Wetter, sen., not without reason, concludes to 
be “‘misanthropes who revenge themselves on man- 
kind by taking tolls.” Instead, however, of eco- 
nomy being a characteristic of our present road 
system, when we find an expenditure, for merely 
collecting and managing the funds, of 44 per cent. 
upon the whole income, as much as the working 
expenses of many of our railways, we may surely 
be pardoned for betraying some little irritation and 
iteration on the subject of road reform. 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Quantities of Corren, Tra, Cocoa, Forrren and British Spirits, Brrr, Matt, and Wing, 
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THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

As one of your readers requests information re- 
specting garden allotments, I send the following rules 
and remarks, which I hope may be generally useful, as 
they are the result of much observation and expe- 
rience. The allotments for which these rules were 
more particularly drawn up, have answered well, 
though the land was by no means so suitable as 
desired, being wet, strong, and in very bad con- 
dition, avd too far from the dwelling places of 
the labourers. It was, however, well under drained, 
without any charge to the allotment tenants. It has 
been let free of assessments, ehiefly in portions of a 
quarter of an acre, and at the rate of 40s. per acre on 
an average, but varying in price according to quality 
and situation, From being unkind and unproductive 
Jand, it has become moderately kind working and very 
productive soil, producing two, three, or four times as 
much as it used to produce while in the farmers’ hands. 
Like much land of the same kind in that country, it 
used to produce only two light erops in three years, 


being summer fallowed every third year. Now, the 
best cultivators get one or two good crops every year, 
and all might do so if they would sow all their crops in 
rows and hoe them repeatedly. Here the tradesmen 
have frequently proved to be the best cultivators, pro- 
bably in consequence of the distance from the habita- 
tions being less toilsome to them than to the agricu)tural 
labourers, who too often have to walk far to and from 
their work ; besides which, the latter are more disposed 
to pursue the old practices of the farmers, while the 
tradesmen try new and better ways. The farmers have 
very commonly been unfavourable to the allotment 
system ; thinking that the labour bestowed on the garden 
was so much abstracted from his day’s work. But 
where the quantity has not been more than a fourth, a 
sixth, or an eighth of an acre, the land dry and light 
and near to the cottage of the labourer, whose wife and 
children assisted in its cultivation, and the rent reason- 
able, the result has almost invariably been satisfactory. 
Allotments have greatly improved the moral character 
of the labourers, and alleviated the parishes, H. 


Rules of the Society for Aiding the Labouring Classes in 
Thirsk and its Neighbourhood. ; 

I. That a society be now established under the desig- 
nation of a “Society for aiding the Labouring Classes 
in Thirsk and its neighbourhood.” 

II. That the principles on which such society shall - 
be formed shall be the following : 

1. That of encouraging and promoting the exercise 
of foresight, prudence, and industry in the working 
classes, towards the maintenance of themselves and 
their families in comfort and respectability. 

2. That of avoiding any interruption of the relations 
and responsibilities which mutually belong to, or exist 
between the owners and occupiers of property and the 
working classes. 

3. That' of discouraging and avoiding all application . 
of the proceedings, so as to make them bear upon any 
questions which may occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to legislative enactments. 

I1I. That in accordance with these principles the 
objects of the society be : 

1, To obtain allotments of land in such townships in 
the neighbourhood as it may be practicable, to be let to 
the working classes of industrious habits, and to be 
cultivated solely by the spade. 

2. To endeavour to increase the amount of employ- 
ment in the district, by circulating practical informa- 
tion with reference to spade husbandry and other 
manual methods of cultivating the soil. 

3. And to encourage amongst the poor, by other 
means, habits of self-support, or dependance on their 
own exertions. 

That local committees be formed in any townships 
where it may be practicable, or where no allotments of 
land are already granted to the poor, consisting of the 
clergyman and two or more members. That the busi- 
ness of such local committees shall be : 

1. To endeayour to obtain, from the resident or other 
landed proprietors, a grant of land for the purpose of 
allotments ; but that unless requested to take the 
management of such allotments by the landed pro- 
prietor, they do in no case take such management upon 
them without the consent of the general committee. 

2. That such local committees shall be the medium 
of circulating information with reference to spade hus- 
bandry, or other similar means of increasing employ- 
ment in the district. 


That the committee of management may, where an 
landed proprietors decline to grant any land for allo 
ments, or object to do so on account of the trouble 
occasioned thereby, take any land in such townships 
as may seem to them desirable, and re-let the same 
to the labouring classes, under the superintendence of 
the local committees. 

That a meeting be held annually to audit the 
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accounts, to elect “the officers and committee for the | 
following year, and to amend or form rules for the 
government of the society. 


In inviting public attention to the principles and objects of 
the society, as detailed in the previous resolutions, the com- 
mittee consider that to those who are acquainted with the 
beneficial tendency of garden allotments, it may be useful to 
add the following extracts from a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons on allotments of land to the Jabouring 
poor, presented to the House on the 6th of July, 1843; and 
which clearly points out several important points to be kept in 
view in forming such allotments, and forcibly exhibits the 
value and importa ce of this means of assisting the indus- 
trious labourer. ‘' Your committee have received much evi- 
dence about the arrangements and regulations under which the 
allotment system has been conducted, and have come to the 
conclusion that the following are those under which it may be 
most advantageously carried on.” 

1, “As it is desirable that the profits of the allotment should 
be viewed by the holder of it in the light of an aid, and not of 
a substitute for his ordinary income accruing from wages, and 
that they should not become an inducement to neglect his 
usual paid labour, the allotment should be of no greater ex- 
tent than can be cultivated during the leisure moments of the 
labourer and his family, The exact size which would meet 
this condition must of course vary according to the nature of 
the soil, the strength and numbers of the family, and their 
leisure time ; but one quarter of an acre is the size ueually 
adopted, and best euited to the average of cases.” 

2, kr The allotment should also be near the dwelling of its 
occupier ; much of its benefit depends upon the facility afforded 
to the man, his wife, and his children, of devoting spare 
moments to the care of their ground, and being able to visit it 
frequently without fatigue.” 

3. ‘Though the land will yield larger profits under this 
mode of cultivation than under the usual method of tillage, the 
Proprietor who wishes to benefit the poor man, should not 
exact more rent than he could expect to receive if he let it out 
to be farmed in the ordinary way.” 

‘4, * Tithes, parochial rates, taxes, and other charges, should 
be included in the rent, and paid by the owner, and not by the 
occupier, for the purpose of saving trouble in the collection, of 
preventing the accumulation of arrears, and of guarding the 
tenant against frequent and sudden demands for payments 
which he might not be prepared to meet.” 
= The rules adopted in places where the allotment system 
Rs pa post successful, have insisted upon spade culture, 

ave forbidden all underletting and working on Sunday, and 
have reqnired that all causes of forfeiture—viz., non-payment 
of rent, gross misconduct, or wilful neglect of the land, should 
be embodied in the agreement signed by the tenant. (See Rules.) 
The rotation of crope has sometimes been enjoined in the rules ; 
but that is a matter which may well be left to the discretion and 
experience of the cultivator. Under these arrangements, the 
Ly of garden allotments has proved an unmixed good. It 
nee on the produce, and enlarged the general stock of 

© to be expended on the soil. It has enabled the labonring 
man to turn his leisure moments to profitable account, in 
raising wholesome food fur his family, arood of land frequently 
Beye rgededet nap enough for six months’ consumption. It 

upplied so i rie ini fe ildr 

under a eet = industrial training for the children 
BM Striking instances have been stated to your committee, 

© the possession of an allotment has been the means of 
reclaiming the criminal, reforming the dissolute, and of 
changing the whole moral character and conduct. It appears 
that the holding of land directly from the landlord raises the 
position of the working man in his own estimation, and gives 
him a feeling of independence and self-respect, It gives hima 
stake in the country, and places him in the class which hag 
something to lose—it gives him something which he may call 
his own; and as its value depends upon his own exertions, it 
prompts him to the exercise of self-control, and leads him to 
look on from the present towards the future. It furnishes him 
with an interest in life, to stimulate his faculties, to occupy his 
mind, and to inspire him with hope ; and it becomes a powerful 
inducement to abstain from many of those offences which 
would lead to the forfeiture of this valued possession, Mr. 
Martin stated ‘that of 3000 heads of families holding allotments 
in Kent, not one was committed for any offence during the 
years 1841 and 1812; thatin the parish of Hadlow there were 
35 commi'ments in 1835. The allotment system was introduced 


in 1836, and in the tollowing year, 1837, the commitments were 
reduced to one,’ Since that we have had, among the tenants 
of the Society, about 15 of those who were in prison in 1835, 
and there has been no cause of complaint against them since 
we have had them. Since the year 1837, there has been but 
one commitment from among the holders of allotments.” 


“It does not appear to your committee that these important 
benefits are purchased at the expense of any other interest. 
All the witnesses were unauimous as to the punctuality with 
which the rents of those allotments which are under proper 
management are paid, and no more trouble seems to have been 
involved in collecting these than any other rents; frequently 
indeed, there is less. Numerous instances have been mentioned 
where the produce of the allotment has been effectualin keeping 
men from applying for parochial relief; and it may be safely 
assumed, that a practice which diminishes the poverty of the 
labouring class, and promotes their good conduct, cannot but 
be beneficial to the community at large. It has likewise had a 
peculiarly good effect upon the relations between the landowner 
and his cottage tenants; increasing his acquaintance and 
interest in their circumstances, and exciling in them more 
thankfulness and respect,” 


REGULATIONS FOR FIELD GARDEN ALLOTMENTS, 

The Committee of the Thirsk Society submit the following 
rules, as those which may be advantageously adopted, 

1, The rent (which shall include repairs of fences, parochial 
and other charges), to be paid by half-yearly instalments, on 
the Monday preceding Lady-day and Michaelmas, at 7 o’cluck 
in the evening at 

- a ee to under-let his allotment, 

; e allotment to be cultivated solely by thes 
sufficiently manured, and to be kept strictly aon eee teen 

4, No occupier to trespass upon another’s allotment, and any 
damage done by the children to the crops of others to be made 
good by the parent, 

5. If any occupier be a drunkard, or in the practice of fre- 
quenting public houses, or be quarrelsome, or use profane 
danguage, and shall persist in such habits (after having been 
reproved), he shall not be allowed to continue to rent his allot- 
ment after the end of the year. 

6. If any occupier shall neglect his land, or be proved guilty 
of dishonesty, or of any other notorious immorality or offence 
against the laws, or continue after admonition to work in his 
allotment on a Sunday, or be guilty of a wilful breach of any of 
these rules, the landlord (or Committee) shall have tull power, 
and Without any legal process or other formal proceedings, to 
re-enter immediately and take possession of the land, with the 
crops growing thereon. ‘The balance, if any in iavour of the 
tenant, being paid to him. 

7, The tenants to keep the path or road adjoining their allot- 
ments in good order, 

8. Any occupier shall be at liberty to relinquish his allotment 
on giving six weeks’ notice, and his crops shall be valued to, 
and paid for by the new tenant, ; 

9. Any disputes that may arise with any of the occupiers, 
respecting their allotments, to be decided by the landlord (or 
Committee), and his (or their) decision to be final and binding, 


Home Correspondence. 

Eggs.—The following is a curious fact: A Cochin 
China hen, purchased from Mr. Nolan, of Dublin, laid 
several times from the perch after retiring to roost. I 
saw her do this twice, and early the next day found 
what I thought was her egg inanest. To make sure 
of her eggs, I have locked her alone into a house with 
no perch, and last Saturday I found in the morning two 
eggs, one perfect, the other not quite, but almost shell. 
less—what is called here a flax-egg (I suppose flaccid), 
but of full size. These two eggs must have been laid 
within 12 hours of each other. Another hen, pur- 
chased from Mr. Nolan, laid 11 eggs in as many days, 
and weighed before sitting, which she is now doing, 
63 lbs. I would desire to correct a mistake of Mr. 
Dixon’s, namely that each hen always invariably lays 
the same shaped eggs. I have not found this to be the 
case ; so much the contrary in some instances as to be 
quite puzzled in seeking to distinguish the eggs of hens 
which I thought I knew well, One in particular I put 
out te a poor woman to keep, with a cock and one 
other hen, which latter laid white eggs, the former 
buff. In three suecessive days the buff eggs were of 
three different shapes, one day nearly round, the next 
very obtuse at both ends, the third a handsome oval, 
nearly the same each end. It was a lone cottage, with 
no other fowls, so. that there could be no mistake. 
A. T. C.C. 

Chaff and Turnip Cutter.—On visiting a farm the 
other day, I saw a great many store cattle feeding 
upon straw and Vetches, chaffed together, which they 
devoured with great avidity. It has since struck me, 
that if we could get a machine which should constitute 
in itself a chaff and Turnip cutter, whose operations 
should take effect at one and the same time—the chaff 
and Turnip-slice passing through rollers, to bruise 
the Turnips, and so moisten and blend them together 
(something like the operation of a furze-cutter and 
bruiser), we should be imitating our summer feeding 
upon which cattle thrive so much, and also use our 
straw with more economy. J. Hood, Closglass. 

Cooper’s Rye-grass.—In answer to “ Enquirer” for 
Cooper’s Rye-grass, there is no such plant. The en- 
quirer probably means Cooper’s Rye, a very early, 
hardy, productive, and excellent variety of Rye, which 
is cultivated and sold by Mr. Thomas Cooper, Ardleigh, 
Wick, Colchester, Essex, as well as by many other 
good Essex farmers and elsewhere, There is no such 
plant as Rye-grass at all, of any denomination. There 
is a Grass called Lolium, of which there are several 
species and many varieties, currently sown in most 
parts of Great Britain, either by itself or with various 
Clovers, for hay; as well the plant as its name were 
introduced into Devonshire and Cornwall, with many 
other names, tools, and practices, from the nearest parts 
of France to these coasts. In France it is called Iordie, 
and in Cornwall and Devon it is called Hever, Ever, or 
Iver, and also dropping the initial I and v is called 
Ray, and Ray-grass, through the greater part of Eng- 
land. It is a misnomer to call it Rye-grass. It has no 
resemblance nor affinity to Rye. It is believed that 
Mr. Cocper does not profess to sell any variety of 
Lolium of peculiar earliness or excellence, W. P. T. 

Drill Husbandry,—In your Paper of June 15th, there 
are some remarks by Mr. Rawstorne on the drill 
system of husbandry, and on the small extent to which 
it is used in the Lothians. There is a very general 
opinion in this district (East Lothian), that unless where 
annual weeds are very bad, the crops are greater when 
sown broadeast than when drilled, and this even when 
the after culture, on which so much stress is laid by 
Mr. Rawstorne, is fully carried out. There is no 
machine in use for effecting this after culture, and hand- 
hoeing is the only resource. An experienced farmer, 
who drills a great deal, but hoes only where annual 
weeds abound, told me lately that he had repeatedly 
hoed small pieces in fields which were not hoed all over, 
and that he never knew the crop any the better for it. 
Mr. Rawstorne says that there was only one drill 
machine shown at Edinburgh in 1847, viz, Messrs. 
Garrett’s. If Mr. Rawstorne was present at the show 
he must have forgotten to look at the drills, for there 
were at least half a dozen, and one amongst them which 
the judges preferred to Messrs. Garrett's, as they 
showed by adjudging it the prize. It was made by 
Messrs. W. and J. Hunter, Samuelston, Haddington, 
and was preferred on account of its extreme simplicity, 
being exceedingly light, sowing six drills at a time, and 
drawn by one horse. The great drawback in the eyes 
of a Scotchman, to most of the English machines, and 
to Messrs. Garrett’s amongst the rest, is their weight 
and complication. He thinks that the machines of his 
own country are in general equally efficient, while they 
are simpler, lighter, and can be wrought with fewer 
hands and fewer horses. There is, however, a want of 
a good and simple (and cheap) horse hoe, and Messrs 
Garrett’s may possibly come into use for want of a 
better. A Lothian Farmer, Dod: idge by Ford. 

Application of Manure.—It admits of no dispute that 
the fertility of alluvial soils, better grounds, and of all 
lowlands, arises from the quantity of materials that 
have been carried from the higher localities and 
deposited on the fiats, and more chiefly from the very 
minute reduction of the ingredients, aud the intimate 
relationship in which they are placed to each other. 
This allows the development of chemical action, which 
takes place only between the ultimate elements of 
matter, and at insensible distances. The general 
fertility of all loamy soils arises from the combination 
of the elements rather than the quantity or quality in 
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any particular form or existence, Judging from the 


above natural appearances, I often think that manures 
should be mixed with the soil in the most minute pos- 
sible manner, and since a chemical combination of ele- 
ments exceeds human power to perform, the mechanical 
mixture must be done as perfectly as possible, in order 
to supply its place. In this way a farm-yard should be 
mixed with the soil, by repeated workings of the land 
by Finlayson’s harrow, after the winter ploughing of 
7 or 8 inches in depth ; and, in order to facilitate this 
process, the straw for litter should be cut into short 
length by the knives of the eutting machinery, which 
will allow the mixing of the straw with the soil along 
with the solid faeces of the animals, A mass of dung laid 
in the hollow of drills exerts no influence on the land 
any chemical action is wholly between the materials of 
the dung, as new combinations between bodies are 
inversely as their masses, or directly as the surfaces 
they present. The land and the dung are in masses, 
and thence is only the attraction of adhesion, Intimate 
contact and minute adherence are essentially necessary 
for the affinity of composition. The land and dung 
being mixed in this way, the drills will be very conve- 
niently formed by one furrow of the common plough, 
moved as deeply as the power of two horses will admit. 
The soil will be full of moisture, having been wholly 
wrought by the grubber, and never turned up as by the 
plough to the exposure of drought. On the quantity of 
moisture in the land the safety of the Turnip crop 
altogether depends. J. D. 

Thick or thin sown Wheat: July 4.—It is only just 
to the Rev. Mr. Wilkins to say, that about 5 acres of 
my Wheat are laid this morning by the heavy rains. 
I think they would not have been if sown with 4 pecks 
instead of 6. As the other 75 acres are still a standing 
crop, it becomes a question whether 6 pecks does not 
advantage me much more thaninjureme. Ishouldsay 
decidedly so. Still much depends upon a great variety 
of circumstances, particularly whether a wet or dry 
summer, also whether a favourable or unfavourable 
seed time, I presume much of the 5 acres laid willrise 
again when the rain ceases and a drying time ensues, 
Most of my Wheats are 5 feet high, some more. One 
thing is quite certain, the richer our Jand the greater 
the necessity for thin Sowing. Woe be to those who in 
addition to thick sowing have a rank undercrop of 
unhoed weeds, What chance has such land of drying ? 
J.J. Mechi. 

Tenant right.—Referring to your article in a late 
Gazelle, conveying some remarks on the Tenant Com- 
pensation Bill lately introduced by Mr. Pusey, I must 
observe that that gentleman is entitled to the thanks of 
the tenant farmers for his efforts to obtain for them a 
legalised “compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments.” Admitting the difficulty of legislating on the 
subject, it is something that public attention has been 
directed to this important subject. At the same time 
any enactment will be valueless unless accompanied 
with a rider or clause that will stultify and make illegal 
all special covenants and conditions as between landlord 
and tenant in the taking and letting of land. And per- 
haps this would be the best way of settling this much 
vexed question, by enacting the abolition of all cove- 
nants and restrictions, and establishing the settlement 
of dilapidation and improvement, as it now is settled by 
competent valuers andarbitration. Custom would soon 
establish a “ tenant right”? that would do justice to both 
landlord and tenant, giving the latter such eompensa- 
tion only as the merits of his claim demanded ; while 
the landlord would have the benefit of all proved dilapi- 
dations and waste. Believing this plan, if properly 
carried out, would be the means of encouraging the 
cultivation of the land, I venture to present you with it; 
J. Jephson Rowley, Rowthorne, July 2. 


Sortettes, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
(Resumed from page 429.) 

Discussion. — A Water-meadow is the triumph of 
agricultural art, changing as it does the very seasons ; 
but though our rustic forefathers so long since mastered 
the result, the mode of the water’s action has heen left 
a mystery.”—Mr. Pusey, Journal x., 462. 

Sir Joun Jonnstone inquired of Professor Sewell what 
results on the subject of water for cattle had become 


known to him at the Royal Veterinary College. Prof. 
Sewell believed that cattle generally preferred soft to 
hard water, and would drink from ponds and ditches 
rather than from springs. He thought the temperature 
had something to do with it, for he knéw a brewer who 
had 100 horses, and who for 30 years had allowed them, 
whenever at home from work, to drink as much as they 
pleased of the New River water kept at a blood-heat ; 
in consequence of which, the animals were maintained 
in perfect health and strength, having no spasmodic 
affections of the bowels, no chills, no staring coats. 
Colonel Challoner had remarked that horses and 
cows preferred a pond into which dung-water had 
run, The Earl of Chichester had observed the 
same preference given for such water by cattle, 
but not to the same extent by sheep. Dr. Calvert 
had noticed that oxen preferred water in troughs to 
that in the clearest springs. The Duke of Richmond 
remarked, that water given to race-horses in the stable, 
had always the chill taken off it. Sir John Johnstone, 
in reverting to the subject of hardness, referrcd to the 
softening of water by boiling, as in the well-known case 
of water for tea, and inquired whether the whole of the 
15 or 16 degrees of hardness occasioned by the carbo- 
nate of lime was removed by that action. Prof. Way 
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stated that the deposition of the carbonate of lime did 
not take place at once, on the application of heat. Prof. 
‘Clark considered 14 or 24 hours’ boiling to be required 
to effect that object. The Rev. T. Cator referred to 
the use of soda in softening water, which Prof. Way 
observed was adopted on account of its being cheaper 
than soap. Mr. Raymond Barker alluded to the effect 
of toasted bread in softening water. He had a few days 
ago an opportunity of witnessing a confirmation of what 
had been stated, of the predilection of cattle for impure 
water, by seeing them turn away from fresh water 
drawn for them out of a well, and seek the mud-water 
collected in little pools in the meadow where they were 
pastured. He believed that cattle were generally in- 
disposed to drink hard pure water.—Mr. Pusey, M.P., 
then favoured the meeting with his views on the action 
of water in connection with the beneficial effects 
attending the irrigation of land. He doubted whether, 
in the present state of our knowledge, it could he 
admitted as a general axiom that hard water was good 
for irrigation, and soft water, on the contrary, prejudi- 
cial. In Devonshire, the criterion by which practical 
workers in water meadows were guided in their judg- 
tment of the quality of the water most suitable for their 
operations, was that of a certain warm, soft, and oily 
sensation it communicated to the touch, when a portion 
of it was held and examined in the palm of the hand ; 
the absence of such a quality indicating, in their opinion, 
a water unsuitable for irrigation. He knew, as a fact, 
that when lime existed in any water in such excess as to 
give to it petrifying properties, such water was considered 
by practical men as decidedly unfit for irrigating pur- 
poses. He accordingly much doubted whether hard water 
‘was the only water fit for irrigation. He trusted that 
water-meadows would not be confined to the limestone 
districts ; for in those geological districts of the west of 
England, where irrigation had been so long and success- 
‘fuky practised, lime was absent, and had therefore to be 
breught on the land from other districts, as required 
for the purposes of cultivation ; the water being in con- 
sequence naturally soft. He considered that water in 
general become softened by remaining some time in 
ponds. In the hilly districts of Devonshire, the water 
of the small streams running down the declivities was 
found to improve in its irrigating qualities, Again: it 
had been found that water running over peaty soil was 
prejudicial to it; but that the same water filtering 
through such land into the drains was advantageous to it, 
probably from carrying off the peaty matter ; and by 
such percolation it became soft, and adapted for irriga- 
tion. He simply wished to express an opinion formed 
on the facts which had from time to time come before 
him on this subject, that it would, in the present state 
of their knowledge, be unsafe to assume the exclusive use 
-of hard water in irrigation as an essential condition. In 
his paper on the Devonshire water-meadows, in the 
Society’s Journal, he had only mentioned the prevailing 
opinion in that part of the country on this subject ; he 
thought they were still ignorant on many important 
points in connection with the theory and practice of irri- 
gation, and he trusted that the practical inspection of 
the catch and water-meadows of Sir Thomas Acland 
and Mr. George Turner, at the Exeter Meeting, and the 
chemical analyses of the waters to be made by Prof. 
Way, would tend to a more exact acquaintance with the 
«principles and conditions of irrigation.—The Rev. Thos. 
Cator considered that the soil itself had much to do with 
the results of irrigation.—Mr. Almack fully agreed with 
the opinions expressed both by Mr. Pusey and Prof. Way. 
He thought that time would prove each of them to be 
correct in his views, when the particular conditions of 
each case were duly limited by further experience. He 
considered snow as the best exemplification of the bene- 
ficial action of water containing ammonia, and pos- 
sessing chemical qualities from other impregnation, in 
addition to the influence exerted by its peculiar me- 
chanical structure.—Mr. Fisher Hobbs was glad to find 
from Prof. Way that this subject, of the economical 
employment of water, was to be pursued by him still 
further, especially in reference to points connected 
with agricultural operations. He did not think that 
animals generally preferred muddy to clear marly 
water from clean wells, although they might prefer 
it, after it had been drawn and stood some time, 
‘to the same water in its cold fresh state as ob- 
tained immediately from the well. The cattle on 
one of his farms had so great a predilection for the drain- 
age water from sand and gravel, that he was obliged to 
fence off the mouth of the drain whence the water 
issued in order to restrain them. He thought farmers 
ought not to allow the runnings from their farm-yards 
to get into their ponds. He could fully confirm the 
views of Mr, Pusey. A curious circumstance had come 
‘within his observation in reference to drainage water. 
He had cut a drain in his land 1 furlong in length and 
from 8 to 12 feet in depth through sand and gravel, and 
veins of clay, and which yielded 3 gallons of drainage- 
water per minute. When the hot weather set in, 
a most obnoxious odour proceeded from this drain, 
and there was found, on examination, an accu- 
mulation of several cart-loads of a congealed 
gelatinous-looking substance, of an ochreous colour, 
and in substance resembling fresh animal liver. On 
revisiting the place a fortnight ago, the whole mass 
of corruption had vanished, and only a few insects 
were to be found in its place.—Mr. Rowlandson made 
Some observations on the soap-test process of Pro- 
fessor Clark, He thought it a very simple and useful 
test for the hardness of water ‘in all cases excepting 
when (as in the water of the Dolomitic districts) the 


bi-carbonate of magnesia was present ; whenever the 
hardness arose from magnesia he believed the soap-test 
would fail to indicate its degree, or rather, it would 
give a false indication of its amount ; which might mis- 
lead, unless other tests were conjoined with the soap- 
test, for the purpose of guarding against this occurrence. 
—Professor Way was aware that Professor Clark’s teat 
applied only to certain waters ; it was useful from its 
generally applicable and simple mode of employment ; 
at the same time, he agreed with Mr. Rowlandson that, 
in cases where magnesia was suspected, it would be de- 
sirable to employ a collateral test, although the indi- 
cation of hardness given by the soap-test with magnesian 
waters would at once, by its unusual amount, show the 
disturbance occasioned by the presence of some other 
salt than those of carbonate and sulphate of lime. 
With regard to the questions affecting the action of 
water in irrigation, he had only to repeat his diffidence 
on the subject, although he thought the criterion of 
hardness by which the Devonshire makers of water- 
meadows were guided might be fallacious, and that hard 
water might produce a soft oily feeling to the hand as 
well as soft water. He had himself formed the opinion 
that the effects resulting from irrigation were due more 
to the chemical qualities of the water than to the cir- 
cumstance of its higher or lower temperature ; buthe was 
sensible how ignorant we were on these difficult ques- 
tions, and he should be most open to conviction, and 
glad to learn all that he could on the interesting subjects 
to which he had then had the pleasure of calling the 
attention of the members. 

On the motion of the Earl of Cuicurster, seconded 
by the Earl of Lonspatz, the best thanks of the 
meeting were then voted to Professor Way for his 
kindness in delivering before the members s0 interest- 
ing a lecture on that occasion. 


A Weexty Councit was held on} Wednesday, the 
26th of June; present, the Hon, Ropert Henry 
Cuive, M.P., Trustee, in the Chair ; Earl of Lonsdale, 
Earl of Chichester, Lord Loraine, Sir Thos. Dyke 
Acland, Bart., M.P., Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart., Sir Robert Price, 


Bart., M.P., Sir E. M. Elton, Bart., Mr. T. Raymond 
Barker, Mr. John R. Barker, Dr. Calvert, Col. Chal- 
loner, Mr. Fuller, M.P., Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs, Mr. D. Lewis, Mr. Miles, M.P., Col. 
Morris, Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pen- 
darves, M.P., Mr. Thos. Rowlandson, Prof. Sewell, 
Mr. Shaw (London), Mr. Shelley, Prof. Simonds, Mr. 
Towneley, Prof. Way, and Mr. Wilson, of Stowlangtoft. 

The following new Members were elected : 

Gard, Richard Sommers, Rougemont, Exeter 

Lidstone, Roger, George-street, Plymouth 

Johnson, James, Chatterley Hall Farm, Tunstall, Staffs. 

Miles, William, Dix’s Field, Exeter 

Birmingham, William, Thillerton, Broadclist, Devonshire 

Snow, Thomas, Franklyn, Exeter 

The names of 13 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 


AneLo-MeERiINo Woot.—Mr. Row anpson read to the 
Council a correspondence he had recently carried on 
with Mr. Leyland Woods, on the subject of Anglo- 
Merino Wool for the purposes of dyeing ; and submitted 
tothe members a sample of that wool. He stated that 
it retained all the fineness of the old Southdown with a 
longer staple, which was susceptible of improvement 
from carding and fine combing, and was sought after 
for the manufacture of cachmere and other shawls. Its 
quality was good, but its colour dirty, an unfavourable 
cireumstance, which prevented the wool from taking 
that brilliant dye assumed by foreign wools. The great 
object of his bringing this subject before the Council 
was, to inquire whether the bad colour of this wool might 
not be obviated or removed by judicious management 
of some kind, Unfortunately, the close quality of the 
Southdown wool did not admit of that perfect washing 
to which the more open-fieeced wools could be subjected. 
The sample he exhibited possessed firmness and staple, 
and would fetch a high price in the market ; and it 
would compete with the finest foreign wools, if by any 
means it could be properly cleansed for the dyer. An 
interesting conversation then ensued between the Earl 
of Chichester, Mr. Shelley, the Hon. Mr. Clive, and 
Mr, Overman, on the circumstances connected with the 
growth of this wool, the character and age of the sheep 
from which it had been obtainec, the management of 
the wool, and its market price compared with other 
wools.—Mr. Fisher Hobbs agreed with Mr. Rowlandson 
on the importance of preparing this wool by such detergent 
means as would increase its quality for the dyer, and its 
market value as an article for the manufacturer.—Mr. 
Rowlandson remarked that the fineness of staple of this 
wool was adapted only for the finer class of goods, which 
were less in demand ; it had every quality for that pur- 
pose, excepting purity of colour ; and he feared the stain 
or discolouration, on account of which it thus failed in 
being perfect, was indelible, and arose from natural 
causes, not from accidental cireumstances.—Mr. Ray- 
mond Barker thought that the colour of wool was much 
influenced by the soil on which the sheep were kept.— 
Mr. Overman suspected that the application of spirits of 
tar was the frequent cause of the stains which were the 
subject of complaint.—Mr. Fisher Hobbs had never 
found any difficulty in cleansing his wool by washing it 
twice with soft soap, and once with water. He thought 
it very desirable that some arrangement should be made 
by the woolstaplers and flockmasters, by which more 
inducement might be offered for the production of supe- 
rior wools. 

Turnie-Fry,—Lieut. Brown, R.N., exhibited to the 
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Council his first attempt at adapting his Horticultural 
Fumigator to agricultural purposes. That little instru- 
ment had long been known to horticulturists as a simple, 
effectual, and portable means, by which volumes of 
tobacco or other fumes could be thrown in a cool and 
dense mass on shrubs and flowers, without injury to 
the most delicate plant; or, by which green-houses, 
stoves, frames, apiaries, houses, ships, or other enclosed 
spaces, might be fumigated in the most direct and pre- 
cise manner. The successful employment of that instru- 
ment for those purposes had led Lieut. Brown (who 
had for many years in earlier life been extensively en- 
gaged in practical farming) to attempt its adaptation to 
field uses, especially to destroy or paralyze the ravages 
of the Turnip-fly, by fumigating the crop with the empy- 
reumatic smoke, resulting from the slow burning of 
vegetable field refuse. This instrument was made for 
him by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, and exhibited in 
action in the court-yard of the Society’s house to the 
members. It consisted of a barrow-wheel and shaft- 
handles, supporting an iron-plate circular chamber, 
within which revolved (by means of astrap set in motion 
by such wheel) an axis with radiate fan-plates, at right 
angles to the plane of revolution of such axis. The 
chamber had two openings ; one at the side, by which 
the smoke was drawn into it (through an upright cylin- 
der, at the top of which was the combustion box) by 
the rapid revolution of the fans ; and the other in front, 
by which the smoke was driven out through a pipe or 
nozzle, moving on a hollow ball-and-socket joint, and 
directed, like the same part of a garden-engine, on any 
object at pleasure. Mr. Brown was satisfied with the 
result of this first attempt, as far as it established, in 
his opinion, the application of his principle ; but he was 
dissatisfied with it, inasmuch as the mechanical adjust- 
ments for generating the fumes, and throwing them out 
in sufficient quantity, and with the requisite rapidity, 
were incomplete. He hoped, by the 10th of July, to 
produce a perfect engine for the inspection of the 
Council. In the meantime, he remarked, that smoke of 
any kind was known to have the effect of paralyzing the 
fly, and arresting its ravages on the Turnip crop, until 
the young plants could get into rough leaf, and out of 
danger. The only practical difficulty consisted in the 
mechanical means of applying it ; this, he hoped, would 
be accomplished when the engine he had the honour to 
exhibit to the members should be perfected. This bar- 
row-fumigator was wheeled by one man within the drills, 
at the rate of three miles per hour ; it could be set for 
any width or depth, and employed for any crop. 

Cork Meretinc.—Mr. Butten, Secretary to the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, informed 
the Council, that the country meeting of that Society 
would this year be held in the city of Cork, in the week 
succeeding the Exeter Meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England; and he invited the attendance 
of the members and exhibitors who attended the latter 
meeting, to pass over into Ireland to the Cork Meeting, 
where a most cordial and grateful reception would be 
given to them, for such an instance of their sympathy 
and kind interest in the agriculture of the sister island, 
placed like that of England under the auspices of a 
kindred Royal Society. 


A Montuty Councrt was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday, the 3d of July ; 
present, the Marquis of DownsHIRE, President, in the - 
chair ; Lord Camoys, Lord Bridport, Lord Portman, 
Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Bart., Sir Charles Lemon Bart., M.P., Sir Robert 
Price, Bart., Colonel Austen, Mr. Raymond Barker, 
Mr. C. Barnett, Mr. S. Bennett, Mr, Blansharé, Mr. 
Bramston, M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. Burke, Mr. W. 
G. Cavendish, M.P., Colonel Challoner, Mr. Garrett, 
Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. S. Jonas, 
Mr. Kinder, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. Pusey, M.P., 
Prof. Sewell, Mr. Shaw, of London, Mr. Shelley, Prof. 
Simonds, Mr. W. Simpson, Mr. Stansfield, M.P., Mr. 
Turner, of Barton, Mr. Jonas Webb, and Prof. Way. | 

The following new members were elected :— 

i is G. (Vice-President of the New York 

Bie ngricultaral Secisty, and Chairman of the Board of 
Agriculture of the American Institute), Morrisania, near 
New York 

Ffooks, Thomas, Sherborne, Dorset 

Hardy, John, jun., 3, Portland-place, London 

Snell, Benjamin, Wayton, Devonport 

Hurd, Thomas, 2, Biandford-square, London 

Roundell, Rev. Henry, Southernhay, Exeter 

Bullock, George, East Coker, Somerset ; 

Nunn, James Hardy, Pool-place, Great Yeldham, Essex 

Wythis, George, Reigate, Surrey 

Amos, Charles Edward, C.E., The Grove, Southwark 

Dillett, John, Petticombe, Torrington 

Durant, Richard, Sharpham, Devon 

Cutler, George Henry, Upton-lodge, Torbay, Devon. 

The names of 16 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. ‘ 

Finances. — Colonel Cattoner, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented to the Council the 
Monthly Report on the Accounts and Funds of the 
Society ; from which it appeared, that on the last day of 
the month of June, then just ended, the current cash- 
balance in the hands of the bankers was 2435/. He 
explained that this general balance included 660/. on 
the Exeter Subscription Account, and 290/. to be in- 
vested as life-compositions ; leaving a balance of 1485/. 
available for current purposes.—Colonel Challoner then 
proceeded to inform the Council that the cases of arrears 
in the county of Middlesex had been gone into, and 
where proceedings had been taken, the amounts claimed 
had either been paid into court, or at the office of the 
Society. Inthe case of one party, however, who re- 
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sisted the claim in a court of law, the Society obtained 
the amount of their demand with full costs. He added, 
that as soon as the period of the approaching Exeter 
Meeting was over, the Finance Committee would be pre- 
pared to proceed in the same manner with defaulters in 
other counties. This report was unanimously adopted 
by the Council. : 

Lecture-Room.—The report of the House Committee 
having been read, the consideration of that part of it 
which had reference to a recommendation by the Com- 
mittee, that a lecture-room should be erected on the 
Society’s premises, was deferred until the Committee 
were prepared to submit to the Council a working plan 
of the room proposed, and an estimate of its cost of 
erection. The Marquis of Downshire then informed 
the Council that, as their President at that time, it gave 
him yery great pleasure to testify his respect to the 
members, and to evince his abiding interest in the wel- 
fare of the Society, by making a proposition to the 
Council which he hoped they would as readily accept, if 
it should be deemed advantageous to the prosecution of 
the worthy objects of the Society, as it was most readily 
and cheerfully offered on his part ; namely, to avail 
themselves, as they should find it convenient, of the 
principal apartment in his family mansion in Hanover- 
square, where, by giving a day’s notice to his servants, 
every accommodation would at once be made for any 
Lecture the Council might at any time decide upon, a8 
calculated to diffuse scientific and practical information 
on agricultural subjects.—On the motion of Lord 
Camoys, seconded by Mr. Shelley, this most considerate 
and handsome offer on the part of the Marquis of 
Downshire was unanimously accepted by the Council, 
with an expression of their grateful sense of the kind- 
ness which had prompted his lordship to make it to 
them, 

AGRicuLTURAL CHEemistry.—Mr.° Pusey, M.P., in 
submitting to the Council the Report of the Chemical 
Committee, took that opportunity of expressing his 
Satisfaction at the favourable progress made by Pro- 
fessor Way, in carrying out in his laboratory the various 
researches connected with important points of agricul- 
tural science and practice, recommended by the Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Council. 

VETERINARY InspPEcTIoON. —Mr. RAYMOND BaRrkER, 
Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, laid before the 
Council the Report of that Committee, along with the 
special reports made to them by Professor Simonds, the 
Veterinary Inspector of the Society, on the case of cows 
in Somersetshire, belonging to a tenant of Lord Port- 
man’s, and on the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia among 
the stock of Mr. Capel Cure, in Essex. ‘These reports 
were referred to the Journal Committee. Professor 
Simonds continued to regard pleuro-pneumonia as a 
purely non-inflammatory disease at its commencement. 

Exeter Mrerinc.—Lord Portman transmitted to the 
Council the following report from the General Exeter 
Committee :— 

1, The Committee have concluded contracts with Mr. Man- 
ning for the execution of the pavilion aud show-yards, 
and for the hire of hurdles, 

2. They have concluded a contract with M. Soyer for the 
supply and furnishing of the pavilion dinner, at the 
average rate of the contract price at the former country 
meetings of the Society. 

3, They have chosen by lot the stewards of the tables in the 
pavilion, 

4, They have referred the invitations to the high table to a 
committee, consisting of the president, the past president, 
and the president-elect, 

5. They have made a preliminary arrangement for the toasts 
and speakers at the pavilion dinner, 

6, They have received and published the Secretary’s final 
report, on his communication with the railway compa- 
Dies, on the subject of concessions in favour of the So- 
ciety’s Exibitors at the Exeter Meeting. 

7, They have made the usual application to her Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State tor the Home Department 
for metropolitan police, 

8, They have made due arrangements for the various tickets 
and the official badges required at the Exeter Meeting. 


9. They have completed and published the programme of 
proceedings for the occasion. 


This report having been adopted by the Council, a re- 
port was received from Mr. Manning, the Society’s 
contractor of works, on the near completion of all the 
arrangements connected with the erection of the Payvi- 
lion and Show-yards.—Mr. Brandreth Gibbs informed 
the Council that he should proceed to Exeter in a few 
days from that date, for the purpose of commencing his 
operations in the Show-yerd, and that he should be pre- 
pared, as the Honorary Director of the Show, to receive 
and attend to any instructions the Council might think 
proper to transmit to him. 

Jupexs.—Lord Porrman, Chairman of the J udges’ 
Committee, having transmitted to the Council the list of 
Judges recommendedjby them for the Exeter Meeting, 
in the different departments of Implements and Live 
Stock, the Council adopted that report, and made the 
2 ecamaml accordingly of the various branches pro- 
posed. 

SHEEP-SHEARING.—On the motion of Mr. Shaw of 
London, seconded by Mr. Jonas, the Council passed the 
following resolution :— 

“That it be an instruction to the judges to see, that accord. 
ing to the terms of the certificate, the sheep exhibited at 
the country meetings of the Society be fairly and pro- 
perly shorn; and that the director of the show be re- 


quested to take measures that no shearing shall be al- 
lowed in the show-yard.” 


Lriczster Suexp.—Mr. Pawuirt, of Beeston, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Council, entering into a detail of 
the “unfair practices that had been used at some of the 
shows of the Society, and which he understood would be 
again attempted at the ensuing Exeter Meeting ; a com- 
munication he Made in the hope that the Council would 
prder special instructions to be given to the judges of 


Leicester sheep, to examine the different animals shown 
in those classes, before awarding the prizes, in order to 
disqualify all those that were not produced agreeably 
with the printed conditions.” 

AGRICULTURAL ImpLEMENTS. — Colonel CHALLONER, 
Chairman of the Implement Committee, presented to 
the Council the report of that committee, from the 
various practical details of which, connected with the 
stewards’ department, the following two paragraphs 
may be selected for publication, on account of the gene- 
ral interest felt on the points to which they refer, 
namely : 

1, The committee have the satisfaction of reporting to the 
Council, that the improvements made by Mr, Amos, the Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Society, in the apparatus for testing the 
power of machinery, will supersede the necessity of the Society’s 
hiring or purchasing a steam-engine of their own for the trials 
at their Country Meeting. 

2. The committee recommend that the judges, in their 
awards to implements under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” bear 
in mind the requirements of small farmers. 

Colonel CHaLLoneR assured the Council that Mr. 
Amos’s arrangements were now most perfect. It had 
been feared that the necessity of the Society’s being put 
to the great expense and inconvenience of having their 
own steam-engine for their trials of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery would prove an imperative one ; 
he, however, had not felt that fear so strongly as others 
had done; he knew the principle adopted for ascertaining 
what quantity of power each machine required to do a 
certain amount of work, to be a sound one; and he had full 
confidence that the zeal and mechanical science of Mr. 
Amos would ultimately triumph, as ithad done, over every 
temporary obstacle.—Mr. Turner, of Barton, expressed 
the satisfaction he felt to find that attention was recom- 
mended to the wants of the small farmer, who required 
for the cultivation of his land only those implements 
that were simple in their construction and easy to be 
worked.—Colonel Challoner remarked, that being so 
well acquainted as he was with the county of Somerset, 
he well knew how much such implements as those re- 
commended by the committee, and referred to by Mr. 
Turner, were required by the small holders in the West 
of England ; and he should never rest content with the 
results obtained by ihe Society until implements on the 
best principle, and for every purpose of cultivation 
under those circumstances, could be made at a moderate 
expense by any common blacksmith throughout the 
country. 

The President laid before the Council a communica- 
tion addressed to him by M. Célestin Chilliard, of Paris, 
on his mode of arresting the progress of the Potato 
disease. Lord Rossmore conveyed the Council his high 
sense of the value of the Society’s Journal. Mr. Nesbit, 
of Kennington, presented a copy of his chart of the 
principal Fossiliferous Deposits in the British Islands, 
prepared for the use of his pupils. Mr, Layton Cooke 
presented a copy of his “ Referee and Guide to the 
Valuation of Real Property,” dedicated by him to the 
Society. Mr. Henry Besley presented a copy of his 
** Hand Book to Exeter, and to the Exeter Meeting.” 
The Council having ordered their usual thanks to the 
respective authors of these communications and presents, 
adjourned to the following Wednesday ; and notice was 
given that, on the rising of that meeting, they should 
adjourn (over the Special Councils to be held at the 
Guildhall, in Exeter) to their monthly meeting in 
London, on Wednesday, the 7th of August. 


Rebtews, 

A Word in Season; or, How the Corn-grower may 
yet grow Rich and his Labourer Happy. Addressed 
to the Stout British Farmer. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
Pp. 16. 

WE ought before this to have introduced this pamphlet 

to our readers, It was introduced to us in the follow- 

ing terms by its author : 

“Many a desponding farmer has published his 
balance-sheet, and in nine cases out of ten it is not 
merely a blank but a blot. Even the sanguine agri- 
culturist, with all his outlay, and with the most sensible 
and scientific application of the soundest principles of 
chemistry to his subject, has but little to show at 
present beyond his fair tilled fields, his comely home- 
stead, and a margin—for profits to come. Is this result of 
present prices for corn inevitable? I humbly conceive 
it is not, and I presume, through you, to call the at- 
tention of your readers to a plan by which, with Wheat 
at 40s., the corn-grower’s balance-sheet may yet show 
an abundant remuneration. The plan is given in the 
accompanying small pamphlet, which, if you feel so dis- 
posed, you are liberty to transcribe ; containing, as it 
does, a reply to many questions which I see with great 
pleasure proposed in your columns. With regard to 
the accuracy of my statements, I have desired the pub- 
lisher of the pamphlet, Mr. Ridgway, of Piccadilly, to 
give my address, if required, in order that they may be 
tested on the spot.” 

The plan detailed in this tract resembles that of 
Jethro Tull, who by wide intervals deeply tilled between 
his Wheat drills, succeeded in reaping annnally a good 
crop for many successive years off the same land, The 
following long extract describes the practice on which 
our author bases the encouragement which he offers to 
the agricultural reader : 

*_____. Northamptonshire, November, 1849, 

‘My Wheat is coming up well; and it is a beautiful 
sight to see the thin green lines run so evenly and 
regularly that they seem to blend together in the dis- 
tance. It is more striking from the broad intervals 
that separate the narrow lands, and mark out the 


growing crop into rows of three. Mark these intervals 
well ; because it is upon these I build all my hopes that 
the corn-grower may yet grow rich and his labourer 
happy. Look closely, and you will perceive that the 
three rows of Wheat on each land are a foot apart. 
Each land, therefore, is two feet wide. Measure, and 
you will find the interval three feet. Then comes. 
another land of three rows of Wheat ; then another in- 
terval ; and so on all over the acre. I only waited for 
the coming up of the Wheat in distinct lines, to dig these 
important intervals. They are just finished, and are the 
beginning of my labours for the next year’scropof Wheat. 
And I ghall now take you with me, if I can, and show 
you the whole process of my simple cultivation, from 
this first digging, till I have cut and threshed and 
measured the produce. Don’t let us leave these diggings, 
however, till I have shown you how they are done. 
They are two spits deep ; and, after the pan is a little 
moved, the staple is turned upon it, and the second spit 
is gently laid uppermost, and in such a form that the 
frost may be felt right through the whole, Look: you 
can almost see down tothe subsoil. This digging, then, 
is my first outlay. Half the acre being already in 
Wheat, I have had only half the acre—bear this in 
mind—only half the acre to dig and to pay for ; and 
the price of that, at the average rate of 3/. the acre, is 
12. 10s. Well; thus lie these ridged intervals during 
the winter—higher than the tender Wheat, and so pro- 
tecting it, and checking the drifting snow. The winter 
fallow over, 1 give my spring stirring with the fork, 
which moves, without damaging, the tender fibres ; and 
I follow up that with the horse hoe, as often as the 
surface incrustates, and as long as the growing corn 
will permit. The crop being carried, last of all comes 
the forking and pulverising, and levelling for seed time. 
The two forkings and the hoeings ad libitum, I value at 
20s. I pay great attention to what follows—namely, 
the putting in the seed. For my three rows of Wheat 
I make channels with a three-wheeled presser, the 
edges of which are sharper than usual, in order to cut 
through the land to the depth of 25 or 3 inches. Boys 
or men follow, and drop single grains into the channels, 
about 2 or 3 inches apart ; and I keep a sharp look-out 
that this is done faithfully. The seed thus lying deep 
on a hard bed, and the land being well drained, I am 
not afraid of the plants being lifted by the frost ; so I 
cover over the seed, and close up the channels, with 
the roller. 
“ Be gracious, Heaven! for now laborious man 

Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend! 

And temper all, thou world-reviying sun, 

Into the perfect year!” 

“ The hoe is still kept at work between the rows of 

the growing Wheat as long as it is safe; and then 
comes the last scene of all—the sickle and the harvest 


home. Sum up, then, the outlay for this crop, from 
first to last. 
One double digging ah fe Tr «1 10s. 0d, 
Two single diggings, with fork ... Fe dooney Oi 0 
Pressing, sowing, hoeing, carrying, threshing, 
rates and taxes .., a ae eis Soe ae aA 
Two pecks of seed (5s,) the bushel 02 6 
Total 6413 6 


“Such has been the process—such the outlay. 
The Wheat is now threshed: what is the yield? 
I have already had Wheat on the same acre of 
land for three successive years. Of the first year I 
took no account ; but I have accurately measured the 
produce of the two last years, and the yield has been 
the same in both cases, namely 4 qrs. and 2 bushels > _ 

Four quarters and two bushels of Wheat, at. 


40s. per quarter ... ave ae one Set LOL Os 
One ton and 12 cwt. of straw (at 21, perton)... 3 4 0 
Total amount of produc eee wet hE D4rn@ 

Deduct outlay ee i wt £13: 6 

Total amount of profit .., sea waned, Like 


“ To myself, as proprietor, then, this acre of Wheat 
land is worth 7/7. 0s. 6d. To a tenant, renting at 40s., 
or 50s., or 60s. it would be worth accordingly. Would 
a tenant be satisfied with a net profit of 5/., or 4/. 10s., 
or 4/. the acre? Would the stout British farmer, who 
had 100 acres in Wheat, be content with a sheer gain 
of 400/.2 Before I leave this summary of outgoings and 
returns, I must make two remarks. First, it will be 
seen that I have charged, under one head, the severa} 
items of pressing, sowing, &c., down to rates and taxes. 
I have made as minute a calculation as possible of what 
is the cost of each item to myself ; but, as the amount 
of these items may vary—and, I believe, does vary in 
other places—some items being less, and others more 
than I have calculated, the total amount, on the average, 
being about the same, I have acted as I have done in 
this matter in order to avoid useless cavil. Secondly, I 
use no manure for my Wheat land; and therefore 
place the straw, as well as the Wheat, to my account 
of profits. It is beside the question here to speak of the 
other portions of my farm ; but it will be as well just to 
notice that the same general principles of cultivation 
are applied throughout ; and that by 3 feet intervals 
and 2 feet ridges, deep ploughing as well as digging, 
coustant pulverisation and abundance of home-made 
manure, my root crops are enormous, and enable me 
most willingly, to purchase my own straw at 2/.a ton. 
In a case like this it would be intense folly, approaching 
to wickedness, to mislead by exaggeration. But I 
merely state a plain fact when I tell the reader that, 
with the exception of less than a quarter of Oats for 
my horses, and a little meal for my pigs—upon the: 
produce of 11} acres, nine“of which are pasture, I keep. 
six cows and two horses, and fatten for the consumption 
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eee 
of my house as many pigs as I choose. The net profit 
of these 11} acres I reckon at very nearly 100/.” 

The facts stated seem to claim the test of experiment 
from the arable farmer—and it is not improbable that 
he might find a deep soil, by treatment such as is here 
described, capable of yielding an annual and profitable 
crop of Wheat for some years, being at the end of that 
time exchanged for another section of the farm and re- 
stored to the ordinary farm management without any 
material loss of fertility. 


Farming Essays (Second Series). By Hewitt Davis, 

Land Agent. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Many of the articles here collected our readers have 
already seen. They form an excellent continuation of 
the first series of essays published by Mr. Davis a year 
or two ago—and will we doubt not extend the repu- 
tation of their author, already so high, as an authority 
on agricultural subjects. 


A Series of Tables on Draining, &c. By James 
Strachan, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh: Simpkin 
and Marshall, London, 

Mr. Srracuan has already presented the farmer with 

tables intended to facilitate those calculations in which 

either hig business or his professional transactions in- 
volve him. The value to him of the present volume he 
will be able to estimate from the following statement of 
its contents :—1. Tables showing the number of roods 

and of rods of drains in any quantity of land from 1 

pole to 100 acres, and from 4 to 35 yards, pp. 9—40. 

2. Tables showing the number of tiles, 12, 14, 15, 16, 

and 18 inches long, required for from } rood or rod, to 

20,000 roods or rods, pp. 43—52. 3. Directions for con- 

structing tanks and measuring their contents, p.55—57. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

CAKE BREAKER: A Scotchman. There are mauy efficient cake 
breakers. See article Brurses, in ‘‘ Blackie’s Cyclopedia.” 
Those in which the pinnacle form of tooth is adopted are the 
best. Green fodder may be cut up if a little straw at top and 
bottom be used to let it slide along the feed-box of the cutter. 

Haymaxine Macuines: C. R. Our advertising columns give 
the addresses of makers. Your Turnip-seed will yield a good 
crop if sown on properly prepared land: its ‘‘ antecedents ” 
are not likely to affect the result. 

Wireworm: J W. Youshould read the Paper, by Mr. Curtis, 
in Vol. V. of the “English Agricultural Journal,” and you will 
see in what slight measure we are able to contend with this 
plague. Paring and burning occasionally is a good thing; 
foldiog sheep is a good thing ; and you might, perhaps, stifle 
burn instead of paring and burning, which would equally 
destroy insects, at the same time that it would not dissipate 
the organic part of the soil so completely. Your course is 
better than the other for ordinary purposes ; you must judge 
for yourself as to whether, under the circumstances, it may 
not be advisable occasionally to burn the old lea, before 
sowing Wheat, 

"Hreatum: For ‘derive from” in the 10th line of the paragraph 
about American churn, col. a, p. 430, read ‘* desire.” 


SPlarkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Jory 13. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Strawberries and Hot- 
house Grapes are both plentiful, and the same may be said 
of Pine-apples. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines is 
still wellkeptup. Ripe Gooseberries fetch from 2s. 6d to 3s. 6d. 
per half sieve. Walnuts and Chestnuts are abundant; Oranges 
and Lemons though scarcer are sufficient for the demand. 
Young Carrots and Turnips may be had at from 3d, to 6d. a 
punch, Potatoes fetch from 1d. to 2d. perlb, Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mush- 
rooms, French Beans are plentiful. Cut Flowers consistZof 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, 
Carnations, Rhododendrons, Ranunculuses, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 2s 

Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 109, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 68 
sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Waluuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 

20s to 228 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 5s 
Peaches, per doz., 6s to 18s 
Nectarines, per doz., 68 to 183s 
Strawberries, p.punn.,6stols6d 
Cherries, per lb., Ed to 1s 6d 
Melons, each, 3s to 53 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, ls 6d to 2s 6d 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s tods | — Brazil, p. bsh., 128 to 1és 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4d to6d | Keat Cobs, 90s to 100s p.100 lbs 
VEGETABLES. 
French Beans, per 100, 1s to2s | Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 
Asparagus, p. bund., 9d to4s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 2d to 4d Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 2s to 48 Artichokes, per doz., 23 to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 1s 6d to4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Beans, per sieve, ls 6d to 2s 1s to 28 
Greens, per doz., 1s tols 6d Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 2d to 1s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Cos, per score, 6d to 1s 
Potatoes, per ton, 80s to 150s Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to 1s 
— percwt., 5s to 8s Small Salads, p, punn,2d to 3d 
— per bush,, 23 6d to 4s Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d to 23 
Turnips, per doz. bun,, 3s to 6s | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 2d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 28 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to Js 6d — Roots, p. bdle,, 9d to 1s 
Carrots, per doz,, 48, to 6s Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Spinach p. sieve, 1s 6d to 2s Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1a to 48 Watercress, p,12bunch,,6dto9d 


HOPS.—Fripayx, July 12, 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that there is a steady 
demand for new and fine yearling Hops, at full as much money 
as last week, 

COAL MARKET,—Feripay, July 12. 

Wallsend Riddell, 13s. 6d.; Wallsend Haswell, 16s. 3d.; 
Wallsend Hetton, 16s. 3d, ; Wallsend Lambton, 15s.—Ships 
at market, 85. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD, July 11, 
Prime Meadow Hay 75s to 80s ; Clover ene 
Inferior ditto... 65 70 | New Clover ... «. 
Rowen 1... se ose Straw... 
New Hay is ean 


75s to 848 

60 72 

Gras oe 30 
J, CooPEn, 


eee 


60 72 
The supply very short, 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, July 11, 
Prime Meadow Hay 72sto77s | Interior ... .. oss 
inferior ditto... 55 65 |New Clover ... _ aot 
New Hay Sancsesuwaue iO 68 SAW sae ee 25 30 
Old Clover 78 84 JosHuA BAKER, 


* From crop 1841, one farmer sold 4500 loads, of 252 lbs, 
each, from 36 acres, which is better than 14 tona per acre, 


65s to 72s 


one 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, July 8. 

The supply of Beasts is but moderate, and tle demand is | 
tolerably good; consequently the best qualities are readily dis- 
posed of at advanced rates, Our top quotation is exceeded in a 
few instances for choice Scots. The number of Sheep is 
Jarger, and a reduction in price is submitted to on the average. 
Good Lamb is in demand, at fully late rates. Calves are more 
in request, and make rather more money. From Holland and 
Germany there are 560 Beasts, 1780 Sheep, and 205 Calves ; 
from Scotland, 100 Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 1300 ; 
and 700 from the midland counties. 

Per st.of8lba.—s d 8 4 Perst.of 8lbs.—s d 6 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-woole. .,. to ... 

fords, &c. «. B 6to Ditto Shorn ‘ 4—3 6 
Best Short-horns 3 4 Ewes & 2d quality “ 
2d quality Beasts 2 10 Ditto Shorn 2 
Best Downs and Lambs pon aes 2 

Half-breds tae cee | CBLVOB 250 ove one 8 
Ditto Sborn ...8 8—4 0! Piga ... «1 «2 8—3 8 
Beasts, 3328; Sheep and Lambs, 32,520; Calves, 245; Pigs, 295, 

Faway, July 12, 

We have a fair supply of Beasts, and the demand limited, | 
consequently Monday’s rates are barely maintained. With 
Sheep and Lambs we are well supplied, and lower rates are 
submitted to, especially for Lambs. Calves are again abun- 
dant, and make low prices, From Germany and Holland 
there are 284 Beasts, 770 Sheep, and 266 Calves; from | 
Scotland, 100 Beasts; and 119 Milch Cows from the home 
counties. 

Best Scots, Here-« 

fords, &c. an 2 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds 
Ditto Shorn 


3 8 
8 6 
3 2 


Best Long-wools. ... 
8| Ditto Shorn 
4| Ewes & 2d quality 
0| Ditto Shorn 

Lambs .., 

«a. | Calves ... 
—4 0} Pigs 
MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Junty 8.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market was again exceedingly small, and was cleared 
early at 2s, perqr. advance, Foreign met a fair demand, at an 
improvement of ls. to 2s. per qr. upon the pricea of this day 
ee’nnight.—Barley is the turn dearer.—Beans and Peas fully 
support our quotations.—In the value of Oats we observe no 
alteration.—The top price of Flour is raised to 40s, per sack,— 
The weather continues unsettled. 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 
Wheat, Essex, Keut, & Suffolk ... White 
fine selected runs ...ditto 
Talavera 
Lincoln, & Yor 
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3 
—3 


6 
2 
8 
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8. 8. 
42—46 
46—50 
46—52 
33—51 
23—27 
15—21 
15—18 
18—21 
16—20|Feed 

15—20| Feed 

19—21/ Foreign 
5t.—61 
24—26 


8. 58. 
+ |87—41 
40—43 
36—42 


22—25 
20—23 


— Norfolk, 
— Foreign 
Barley, grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev. 
Foreign.....Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
Scotch and Lincolnshire . 
Trish 
— Foreign 
Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign . 
Beans, Mazagan ... 
Pigeon 
— Foreign 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent.. 
a» ..248 tO 278,. 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed 


. |17—19 
13—17 
| 13—16 
18—20 


Harrow |24—26 

— |Longpod 
24—34| Egyptian 
23—26} Suffolk 
22—24| Foreign 
26—30| Yellow... 
36—40 


19—21 
24—28 
21—28 
25—30 
, delivered .,.per sack 
Re eieanidesns seresdeseeesees Gitto] 28—26|Norfolk |28—36 
Foreign per barrel|21—24| Per sack|29—33 
ARRIVALS IN THE PorT OF LONDON LAST WEEK. 
Flour, 7469 aks; Wheat.) Barley. | Malt | Oats,,; Beans. 
1903 bls} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs | Qrs. Qrs. 
| 1562 62 500 | 233 226 


Peas 
Qrs. 
40 


English 
Irish —_ _ — = = 
Foreign 12625 3385 8778 3980 854 
Fripay, Juty 12.—The arrivals of English corn this week 
have been small, those of foreign moderate, with the exception 
of 14,810 qrs.of Wheat. There was a fair attendance at market 
this morning, but the disposition to purchase Wheat was 
checked by the firmness of holders. The sales effected were at 
a slight evuhancement upon Monday’s prices.—Barley, Beans, 
and Peas fully support our quotations.— Oats are a free sale at 
former prices.—There has been a good sale for foreign Flour 
during the week, at an advance of 2s. to 3s. per sack.—The 
prices of floating cargoes of Maize are nominally the same.— 
The cold and showery weather which prevailed early in the 
week has been succeeded by a somewhat warmer but gloomy 
atmosphere. Harvest is expected to be general in about three 
weeks ora month, Throughout the kingdom Wheat has been 
in improved demand, at an advance varying from 1s. to 3s, per 
qr. The accounts received this morning lead us to anticipate 
a considerable deficit in the ear in some important districts. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley. Oats, 
Qrs. 
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Flour, 
3140 sacks 
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Qrs, rs. 
English ... 1990 580 
Trishy severe 
Foreign ... 
IMPERTAL 
AVERAGES, SS SS 
40s 2d| 23s 0d 
49 8 22 4 
89 11 21 9 
40 5 22 8 
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LiverPooL, FriDAY, JUNE 5.—Although the markets in the 
north of Europe were said to be scantily supplied with Wheat, 
the arrivals of foreign into this port, within the last 10 days, 
exceed 40,000 qrs. At our market to-day transactions were 
considerable, and with a free sale for investment all descrip- 
tions of English, Irish, and foreign realised fully 1d. per 70 lbs. 
over the rates of Tuesday last. Flour also met an improved 
inquiry, and States, Canadian, including French and Irish, 
maintained previous quotations. Oats and Oatmeal, upon a 
very limited retail demand, merely sustained late prices. In 
addition to the rains previously noticed, frequent showers have 
fallen, which are beneficial to the growing crops. TUESDAY, 
JuLty 9.—The grain trade during the week has had an im- 
proved appearance, There was a healthy demand for Wheat 
this morning, at an advauce of 2d. to 3d. per bushel on the rates 
of this day week. Grinding Barley improved 2d, per bushel, 
and grinding Peas ls, per gr. Oats, Oatmeal, and Beans were 
held for full prices, and were scarcely so easy to buy. We 
have to note an advance of from 6d, to 1s. per qr. on 
Indian Corn, Prices: Wheat, English, red, per70 ibs., 6s. 0d. 
to 6s. 6d.; white, 6s, 3d.to6s.9d, Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 
60 ibs., 2s. 9d. to 3s, Malt, English, per qr., pale, 48s, to 52s. 
Oats, English and Scotch, per 44 lbs., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. Beans, 
English, per qr., 27s, to 31s, Peas, do, do., 25s, 6d, to 26s, 6d. 


[Jury 13, 
ANTED, a STEAM PLOUGH.—The Advertiser 


has a small Engine, without Boiler, of 8-horse power.— 


Prices and particulars to be sent to the Editor of t 
who will forward them. cl 


Already publisued, ali strongly bound ia dark-coloured Cloth. 
C HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
DIRECTORIES, 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age .., 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 
, ENGLISH SECTION, 
First Book of Reading he Fe 
Second Book of Readin os 
Simple Lessons in Reading 
Rudiments of Knowledge 
Moral Class-Book .,, see 
Introduetion to Composition .,. 
Introduction toGrammar 
Grammar, Two Parts, each .., 
Etymology vee 
Elocution ... re oat Per vee . 
History of the English Language and Literature tse 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 
Introduction to Arithmetic .., 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise 
Key to Arithmetic —.., ase 
Book-Keepiug by Single Entr: Py 
Book-Keeping by Singie and Double Entry 
Commercial Tables, (Nearly ready,) 
Algebra ae dae 
Key to Algebra 
Plane Geometry ome pe eee 
Key to Plane Geometry Pe pen 
Solid and Spherical Geometry aa 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 
Key to Practical Mathematics ase 
Mathematical Tables fc 2 
SCIENTIFIC. 


Introduction to the Sciences .., 
Laws of Matter and Motion ,.,. 
Mechanics aay ae eee 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Poeumatics 
Acoustics 
Optics one a 
Astronomy .., on 
Electricity 
Meteorology ... 
Chemistry ... 
Animal Physiology 
Zoology oor oae noe 
Vegetable Physiology ot 
Geology a 


~ 


oe one ane 
aoe 


on 


rr wee 


“ 
. 


one aoe aoe 


HISTORICAL, 

History of Greece .., ous 
History of Rome maa vee one 
History of the British Empire vee 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography we 

WRITING AND DRAWING. 
Writing—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental ; in 15 
prepared Copy-books (post size) each oes es 
Another set, in 10 Books (foolseap size), each 
First Book of Drawing ons 
Second Book of Drawing bis fae 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Geographical Primer 


Text-Book of Geography for England... as «. 010 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, 
Asia, Palestine, North America, South America, Africa, and 
the Hemispheres. Each Map measures 5 feet 2 inches in 
length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth ; altogether forming Ten 
Maps ; nine of which are at 14s. each; the Hemispheres (in« 
cluding Astronomical Diagrams), 21s. 
SCHOUL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography; s. d. 
containing 34 quarto Maps, coloured vie 0 6 
PRIMER ATLAS ; 
coloured .., 
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containing nine quarto Maps, 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 

With Introductions and Notes in English, by Dr. 
Zumpt, of the University of Berlin, and Dr, Schmitz, 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 

Latin Grammar a ae oti a 

C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico ... 

C, Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha 

Q. Curtius Rufus, de Gestis Alexandri Magni .., 

P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina ... 

M, Tuliii Ciceronis Orationes Selecte ... 

T. Livii Historiarum Libri 1, 1. XXI, XXIL ns wee 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (Nearly Ready.) 

*,* Other works in preparation, 
W, and R,. CHamBers, Ediuburgh ; 
W. S. Ogg and Co., London; J. M‘Guasuan, Dublin ; 
And sold by all booksellers. 


Published this day, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. folio, 
ONCISE NOTICES or tHe BRITISH GRASSES 
best suited for Agriculture, with preserved specimens of 
each kind. By DAvip Moore, M.R.1.A., A.L.S., &c., Curator 
of the Royal Dublin Society’s Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 
‘Should be in the hands of every gardener, land steward, 
and farmer.”—Dr. LInDLEY, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Dubin: James McGLasHAn, 21, D’Olier-street; London: 
Wituram S. Ogg and Co.; and Sold by all Booksellers, 


AUL’S WORKS ON THE ROSE.— 
I. THE ROSE GARDEN; containing the History and 
Culture of the Rose, with 15 highly-finished coloured Plates. 
Price 1l. 1ls 6d. 
II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES 
IN POTS. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d, 
Ill. MORNING RAMBLES IN THE ROSE GARDENS 
OF HERTFORDSHIRE, Price ls. 
London: W. AnD T. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


A new and cheaper Edition in demy 4to, cloth, price 15s. 
INTS ON COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, being 
a selection of Designs for Labourers’ Cottages, singly, in 
pairs, and in groups; with Plans, Elevations, and Estimates. 
yy Henry WEAVER, Architect. 

«The work should be in the hands of every nobleman, 
of every village pastor, and of every country squire.” — 
Oxford Herald. i 

London: Henry Pork, 22, Budge-row, Watling-street, by 
order of all booksellers, 


my tias PRACLICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST ; in one yolume, 988 pages, closely 
printed, with upwards of 300 illustrated Woodcuts, containing 
the present improved scientific mode of mavaging the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower Gardens, the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Con« 
servatory, &c. By Cuaszes M‘InTosu, C.M.C.H.S., of Dal. 
keith Palace. In cloth, lettered, price 2ls.; and also with 
Specimens of choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. : 

«‘ The labour and experieuce of a life deyoted to the science 
of Horticulcure.”—Vide Author’s Preface. 

With an APPENDIX, describing a new and economical method 
of producing uniform Bottom-heat from Hot Water in Tanks 
upon the most simple plan, with explanatory Diagrams, an 
Reference to Buildings now in successful operation; by which 
means, the “‘ King ot all Fruits,” the Pine, and other tropical 
fruits und flowers, may be cultivated at less than half the ex~ 
pense of the old system. 

London; THomas KEtty, Paternoster-row; SIMPKIN, Mak« 
SHALL and Co, ; and sold by all booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS AND PITCHER PLANTS. FARMING STOCK, GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, Ge, 


R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to inelude in his 
sale on TUESDAY next, a small importation of 
ORCHIDS from Spanish Main, South America, which has ar- 
rived in the best possible state, and consists of magnificent 
plants of Cattleya, probably Mossiz and Jabiata, and some 
exceedingly fine specimens of Oncidium pupilio, well deserving 
the attention of growers; also two cases of Nepenthes of 
several species, just received from the East.—To be viewed on 
Monday, and Catalogues had, 


SPECIMEN HBATHS, AND OTHER GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS—THE COLLECTION OF MR. W. J. EPPS, 
OF MAIDSTONE. = oe ‘ 

R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
to sell by Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 

Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, July 16, at 12 for1 o’clock, the 

above collection of ERICAS, which is admitted to be one of the 

finest in the kingdom. It numbers 80 epecimens, all of which 
are in the best possible health, dwarf, bushy, and young grown 
lants, and which have received the highest awards both at the 

Bhiswick and Royal Botanic Exhibitions. All the leading and 

best varieties will be found included, such as aristatamajor, am- 

pullacea, splendens, Massoni, Hartnellii, ferruginea, propen- 
dens, tricolor retorta, metuleflora, we. Also magnificent 
specimens of Ixora coccinea, Allamanda Schottii, Epacris 
miniata grandiflora, Stephanotis, Azalea, Boronia, &c., many 
of which, as well as of the Heaths, will be in fine perfection to 
exhibit through July, August, and September.—May be viewed 
on Saturday (some of the plants at the Chiswick Exhibition, 
and the remainder at the auction room), and on Monday, and 
Catalogues had. 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, A 
SINGULARLY DESIRABLE MANSION, PARK, AND DO- 
MAIN, IN ALL 800 ACRES IN A RING FENCE, 

Vy BSs8s. DAVIS anp VIGERS are directed by 

the Mortgagees, having the consent of the Assignees of 

Mr. Benj. Smith, deceased, to sell by Auction, at the Mart, on 

WEDNEsDayY, ay 17, at 1 o'clock, in two lots, the distin- 

guished FREBHOLD ESTATE, known as the Great Lodge, or 

Colebrook Park Estate, situate in a remarkably healthy, pic- 

turesque, and favourite part of the beautiful county of Kent, 

beside the high road from Tunbridge to Hastings, four miles 
from Tunbridge and two from the Wells, and only about two 
hours distant from London, It comprises a very superior 

Residence, newly and expensively finished and decorated in the 

modern Tudor style, affording very handsome and most conve- 

nient family accommodation; comprising, on the firet floor, 
six best chambers, seyen secondary ditto, two Nurseries and 

Study ; and on the ground floor, Dining Room, Library, two 

Drawiug-rooms, and Conservatory communicating en suite, and 

by a Vestibule with an Inner Hall and Gentleman’s-room, 

School-room, and most complete Domestic Uffives. The prin- 

cipal rooms open on to an inclosed Yerrace, laid out with 

Flower beds and an ever-playing Fountain, and adjoining are 

Gardens and Pleasure grounds, and a beautiful Lake of five 

acres, containing trout and other fish. The House stands in a 

Park of 300 acres, and is approached in three directions by 

some miles of private roads, having lodges at the entrances, 

The remainder of the estate consists of profitable Woods and 

Plantations, and two Farms, with 14 acres of Hop Ground and 

Homesteads, four Labourers’ Cottages, Keeper’s Lodge, &c., 

in all 798 acres, 2 roods, and 19 perches of land. It is all free- 

hold, and free of great tithe and land-tax. The whole is in 
hand, and in beautiful order, and the sale of the handsome 

Forniture will immediately follow the sale of the estate. The 

property may be viewed by orders from the Solicitors and 

Auctioneers, Particulars and Conditions of Sale will shortly 

be ready, and may be had at the Rose and Crowa Hotei, Tun- 

bridge; the Castle, Tunbridge Wells ; of Messrs. Chantler and 

Crundwell, Land Agents, Southborough; and in London of 

the Solicitars, Messrs, Druce and Sons, Silliter-square ; Messrs. 

Crowder and Maynard, Coleman-street ; at the Mart; and of 

the Auctioneers, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London. 


NEAR TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT—50 Acres of pic- 
turesque Land, beside a good road from the Wells, and only 
* 14 mile from the Railway Station. 
M ESSRS, DAVIS anp VIGERS are directed by 
the Mortgagees, having the consent of the Assignees of 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, deceased, to Sell by Auction, atthe Mart, 
London, on WEDNESDAY, July 17, at 1 o’clock, in one lot, a 
very eligible PARCEL of LAND, offering great attraction for 
residentiary buildings, and with a prospect of becoming valu- 
able for a considerable building speculation, comprising 
50a. Or. 83p., of which 43a. Or, 17p. are woodland, and 7a. Or. 16p. 
are arable, The whole is freehold, and nearly free from tithe 
and land tax. The distance front Tunbridge admits of frequent 
and easy daily communication by railway with London and the 
aouth of England. Particulars.and conditions of sale may be 
had at tie Rose and Crown Hotel, Tunbridge; the Castle, 
Tunbridge-wells; of Messrs. Chantler and Crundwell, Land 
Agents, Southborough; of Messrs. Druce and Son, Billicer- 
Square ; of Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Coleman-street ; of 
W. Whitmore, Esq., Basinghall-street; at the Mart; and 
Auctioneers’ offices. 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London. 


GREAT LODGE, KENT, FOUR MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE 
AND THREE FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ELEGANT FURNITURE, BOOKS, PLATE, LINEN, CHINA 

AND GLASS, AND ARTICLES OF TASTE, GREEN- 

HOUSE PLANTS, &e. 

M ESSRS. DAVIS ann VIGERS have been 

- favoured with instructions from the Assignees of Mr. 
Benjamin Smith to sell by Auction, on the Premises, on 
MONDAY, July 22, and five following days, the entire FURNI- 
TURE and APPOINTMENTS of the above Mansion, the 
greater portion of which has been recently supplied by an emi- 
ment London upholsterer, designed with much good taste, 
combined with solidity and superiority in the manufacture, 
as follows : 

On MONDAY, July 22, the Kitchen Utensils and Fittings 
of Domestic Offices, Furniture of Eight Bed-rooms, and the 
Nurseries. 

On TUESDAY, two principal and three other Bed-rooms, 
Housekeeper’s Koom and Stores, Butler’s Paniry, &e. 

On WEDNESDAY, Entrance Hall, Study, Library (in antique 
Oak), the costly Suites of the Drawing-rooms, Candelabra, 
Parisian Clocks, and a Pipe of Cider. 

On THURSDAY, the Services of China, Glass, Plate, Plated 
Articles, Furniture of Dining-room, Fittings of Laundry, 
Stables, three seis of double Carriage Harness, &c. 

On FRIDAY, the rare Collection of Exotic and other Plants, 
30 Orange Trees, Boat, Iron Hurdles, Garden Tools, &ec, 

On SATURDAY, the Library of Books and Wardrobe 
of Linen. 

_The Sale to commence at 12 o’clock for 1 each day. To be 
Wiewed privately by order, on the 17th and 18:b, and on the 
two days antecedent to the sale, on the production of a Cata- 
Logue, which may be had at ls. 6d. each, to admit a party, at 
Mr. Nash’s Library, Parade, Tunbrige Wells ; of Mr. Gay, on 
the premises ; and of the Auctioneers, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry, London. 


re BE LET, at moderate rents, in Carmarthenshire, 

two genteel Residences—Dyffryn House, with three acres 
of Grass Land, and Careg Cenen, with trom 300 to 500 aeres of 
Arable and Grass Land, if required. Both places are within a 
drive of Swansea, to which the South Wales Railway is now 
open. For particulars, with a lithoyraph of D)ffryn House, 
apply to T. W. LawForp, Virydail, Llaudilo; or Messrs, Ruw- 
ZAND, Hacon, and RowLanD, 38, Threadneedle-street, London, 


GREAT LODGE FARMS, NEAR TUNBRIDGE, KENT. 

MESSRS DAVIS anp VIGERS are favoured with 

instructions from the Assignees of Mr. Benj. Smith, 
bankrupt, to sell by Auction, at the Home Farm, as above, on 
MONDAY, July 29, and following day, at 12 o’clocl, the whole 
of the LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, with the Implements, &e., 
ample for farming of 800 acres of Land, including 12 Horses, 
6 Coys, 2 Calves, 4 Steers, 5 Heifers, 4 Sows, 12 Pigs, young 
Boar, Poultry, d&e., about 400 tons of Meadow Hay in 14 stacks, 
Wheat, Beans, Peas, Straw, &c., modern Corn-drill, Hay- 
making Machine, Carts, Waggons, Ploughs, Harrows, and 600 
Iron Hurdles, 10,000 Hop Poles, a quantity of Faggots and 
Cord Wood, and other valuable property.—To be viewed the 
day before the sale. Catalogues to be had on the Premises; at 
the Inns, Tunbridge and Tunbridge-wells; and Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London, 


PERFECT MODEL FARM TO BE LET, WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION, 

\ R. HURLEY, Farm Agent and Vaturer, is 
l favoured with the Letting of a picturesque FARM, situate 
in Buckinghamshire, 16 miles from London, near the Great 
Western Railway, and close to a principal Corn Market, con- 
sisting of a first-class Residence, suited for a Gentleman, with 
Lawns and Carriage Drive to the door, good Homesteads, &c., 
and 53 avres of rich Land—46 Arable, 7 Lawn and Meadow—in 
excellent cultivation, A Lease of about 14 years can be had. 
Rent 1102, Tithe free. Also 84 acres of rich Meadow and 
Arable Land, detached, with Garden, Orchard, and a Cottage, 
may be had therewith. Rent for the whole, 1287. Stock and 
Implements at a valuation,—Apply at the Agent’s Offices, 62, 
Nelson-square, Blackfriars, London, 


FIRST-RATE FARM TO BE LET, FROM MICHAELMAS 
$4 
Mi R. HURLEY, Farm, Estate, and Lanp Acent, is 


instructed to Let a capital FARM, with excellent House 
and Farm Buildings, situate 24 miles from the Maidenhead 
Station, Berks, Great Western Railway, consisting of 490 acres 
—213 Arable, 231 Meadow, 41 Wood, and 5 sundry. The Land 
is most excellent, and in good cultivation. The present tenant 
has realised an independency upon the Farm. Being so much 
Meadow, a moderate capital only would be needed. Most liberal 
landlord, Rent, 7000. per annum; Tithe, about 5s. per acre.— 
For further particulars, apply (enclosing postage stamp) at the 
Estate Offices, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars, London. 

Other smaller Farms (same owner) also to be Let, 


HE MACCARONI FARM.—To be Let, from Mi- 
-* chaelmas 1850, the above excellent Sheep Farm, the pro- 
perty of Lord De Mauley. Comprising a capacious Farm-house 
and premises in good repair, and in a central position ; toge- 
ther with 502A, In, lle. of Arable, and 29a. 2. 37P. of Meadow 
Land, in the parish of Eastleach, within a ring-fence: also 
17a. 2R, 13P. of Meadow Land, bordering the river Thames, by 
the town of Leachlade, A good road passes through the centre 
of the farm, which is distant from Leachlade 3, from Fairford 
4, and from Cirencester 9 miles ; the latter being a principal 
market town in the county of Gloucester.—For particulars as to 
rent, &c., apply to Mr. W. B. Jounson, of Pawlett, near Bridge- 
water, Somerset, and to view the Farm, to Mr. C. Cosens, of 
Hathcrop, pear Fairford. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 
ry.O BE LET, two miles from London Bridge, a 
Market Garden Ground, of about 20 acres, in excellent 
cultivation, plentifully supplied with water and eyery con- 
venience for carrying on the business,—For particulars, apply 
to Mr. SAMUEL BRANDON, Paradise-row, Rotherhithe, 


Piss BE SOLD, on very advantageous terms, a Retail 


SEED BUSINESS in a good Market Town, with or with- 
out a small Nursery.—Address by letter to S. B., Crosby-hall 


FARM FOR SALE, 
O BE SOLD, in one of the finest parts of Berk- 
shire, a small compact Farm of about 80 acres, with 
House and Buildings thereon, It is near several railway sta- 
tions, and within less than two hours’ ride of London, per the 
Great Western Railway.—For further particulars, apply to 
Messrs. LAWRENCE, Solicitors, Cirencester. 


GREENHOUSES, 

| | ENRY FREEMAN, Hornovse Buixper and Hor 

Water AppaRATus ManuFractTureER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to solicit the attention of the gentry to his low 
prices for cash. Good substantial-built Greenhouses, fixed com- 
piete, 42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 901. ; 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 
501, ; 124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 302, A large assortment of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cucumber boxes, 


Iron hand-lights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c. Estimates in 
the above line, either in wood or iron, 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 

has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm seryants, or unpractised persons, 
Price ld. per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
CroccGon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hiil, London, 


TATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Embel- 
lishments in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN anp CO., 60, 
Stones-end Rorough, London. T. J. Crogeon, late of CoaDE’s, 
Superintendent, 


for 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, 


Ss 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 


“Sa pees | 
PROPAGATINCGBEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 


ms MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 

° the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s. each. Cucumber Tubes 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps,—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


H ELEY AND Co, supply 16-0z. Sheet 

British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 34, 
per aquare foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPEs, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS 
OKNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetier and Co., 45, Sono-square, Loudon. = 

See the Gardeners’ Ohronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 


hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash, 
CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES, 


Glass ‘of 


16 oz, from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. 3. d. 
21 3] 5 Under ... ow. 6Oby4,,.12 6 
96 2 33 mk 7 ? 6 by 4and under 7 by 5...16 6 
” 83 x, Th ss 7 by 5 rr 8 by 6...18 6 
32 » £ OF 4 8 by 6 rc 10 by 8...20 6 

100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 


up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from Is, 
foot, according to size, 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 


2d. to 2s, per 


6 by 4 and 6} by 44 .., 10s, 6d, | 7 by 5 and 7} by 5}... 128.0 
Bby6 ,, 8$by6s ..13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 |. 15 0 
; _MILK PANS, PROPAGATING QLASSFS, 
12 in, diameter 23,0d.| 2in, diameter «» 08,2. 
14 on 2 6 3 ae ae - 0 8 
16 7 3 0 1 po ow OF 
18 ‘3 3 6 5 Ak 0 6 
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Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do.,10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


_ WN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
aud substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published, 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CogAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


FUK WATERING GAKDENS, BREWERS’ USE, we. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
pAMis LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA. 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con. 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER« 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PIPE is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines; and, from 
their not leaking, are tound exceedingly useful in conyeying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes, 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices ver foot: 


Size, | $in.; Zin.) Zin. ; Lin. )1din.) 2in. )23in.)3in. 
1 ply ...}0s. 5d.|03, 6d.|0s. 8d. |0s 10d. | 1s. Od. |1s. 2d.} 1s. 4d.|1s. 6d. 
2 ply <../0 8 09° EP OH 2 fu oe ibs ) a Bis 
I py ..f0 IT jt. Oe Ir & fh é& Hie & 2 PB & Bs 


N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. HANcock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


ee CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Jonn 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Aliso all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Bublic Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
THOMAS PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (neEaR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c.; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs, Perky being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the must moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, it required. The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest is Loudon, An Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimengvas and prices, sent on 


application, post-free, 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
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DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 


[Jury 13, 


CHELSEA, 


They have mueb 


pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 
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Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing 
I have no hesitation in stating, 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Joun Suaw Lerau, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating, 


spent ll 


Stove, 
45 by 20 ft. 
{ExEcTED FoR Joun SHAW Lezran, EsqQ., Lutron Hoo.] 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 


Hv Onn Tae vb AT 


my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 

that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure a answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed,) 


ik 


Vinery, 
39 by 16 ft. 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


«‘ JAMES Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.’ 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


G@RARGES D. YO 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &e., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; : 

i, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 

rotecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 

lantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
Pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most efii- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24ins., 1s,; 30ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide we aie 80) 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide se oe 6 5. 0 


Do. of 100 yards, 86 ins. wide oe oe. 4 10,40 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. ) 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


Gavenee WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


rotarensrereres 
Gaivan- Japanned 
’ ised, Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. per yd. 5d.per yd, 
2-inch ,, strong ” sen 3 64 45 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, ee “c 9 as 
1g-inch ,, light 5 awe 5 6 5A 
li-inch ,, strong ” pe ” 8 a 
lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, a CA 11 


oe ” 99. 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


B= AnD BISHOP beg to inform those 
friends who are likely to visit Exeter during the forth- 
coming Royal Agricultural Show, that the Number of their 
Stand is 69, where samples of their various kinds of NETTING 
may be seen. 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
Latest intelligence from ali parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send®rhree Postage Stamps to E. Lioxp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 


Os & HALLEN, Enainzers, Iron Founpers, 
&c., No. 2, WINSLEY-8TREET, OXFORD-STREZT, LONDON, 


YY 


Corram and HAutten having had experience in the erection of 
HOTHOUSES and CONSERVATORIES (made of Iron or of 
Iron and Wood combined), and from many improvements they 
have made during that time, can with confidence undertake to 
erect such buildings with economy and dispatch. 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating the above and 
other buildings (of which they have constructed upwards of 
3000), fixed at greatly reduced prices. 


Corram and Hatten have on show, at their repository, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, a great variety of the following 
articles, for GARDENS, &c., at Greatly REDUCED PRICES, 
viz. ¢ 

Garden Rollers, 
Garden Engines, 
Garden Syringes, 
Watering Pots, 


Hand-glass Frames, 
Flower Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower Stands, 
Garden Vases, Garden Arches, 
Mowing Machines, Garden Chairs. 
Every description of Work, both plain and Ornamental, in 
wrought and cast iron, for Gardens, é&e. &e. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of all kinds. 
STRONG IRON HURDLES, strained Wire Fencing, &c. 
Show Rooms at the MANUFACTORY, 2, Winsley-street, and 
76, Oxford-street, three doors West of the Princess’s Theatre. 
BROWN’S PATENT FUMIGATOR for Horticultural or 
Agricultural purposes, in various sizes, from Ten Shillings to 
Ten Pounds. 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES 

AnD CULTIVATORS, to the frames of which are fitted 
Coulters for earthing up Potatoes and drawing out furrows for 
seeds. The chisel-pointed tines have moveable hoeing shares 
fitted to them, which can be removed when the tines are only 
required for stirring. These shares, which are made of any 
required width, hoe from 2 to 4 inches below the surface, 
according to the soil; on the shares being removed, the tines 
stir from 5 to 6 inches deep, a Jad being enabled to hoe 2 acres 
of Turnips, &c., daily, cutting off every weed, and setting out 
the plants, reducing the price of labour from 4s. to 8d. an acre, 
or being able to hoe the crop six times, and much more effec- 
tually, for the same money now paid for hand-hoeing. Messrs. 
Duraur and Co. will exhibit, at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Exeter, the following implements invented by Dr. NEWINGTON : 
A Drop Drill for horse power ; the same for hand power; an 
implement to supersede broadcasting seed by hand for horse 
power; the same by hand power; an implement for broad- 
casting artificial manures or depositing it in rows by horse 
power; the same by hand power; a horse Dibble ; a hand 
wheel Dibble; a subsoil Plough; a Scarifier or Cultivator ; 
a paring Plough; a single horse Plough ; hand drill Hoe 
and Cultivators, with various other fittings; a strike Plough. 
—Apply to Messrs, Duraur and Co., 21, Red Lion-square, 
London, who are the sole manufacturers and vendors of Dr. 
NEwINGTon’s inventions. 


eRe oe ENGINES, WATER RAMS, &c., 
on Improved Principles ; Engines worked by Steam or 
Hydraulic power, to raise from 1 gallon to 1000 per minute to 
a height of 500 feet, and from a depth of 900 feet, Douche, 
Vapour, Hot-air, and all other kinds of Baths. Buildings, 
Conservatories, &c., heated by Steam, Air, or Water, Boring, 
Sinking, and Collecting of Water, &c. Towns supplied, 
Direct to Joun Leo, Cheltenham. 


URE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep- well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
[ NDESTRUCTIBLE AND NOISELESS FLOOR 
CLOTH, for Churches, Public Offices, Damp Floors, &e. 
—WALTER and GouaH, Patentees and sole Manufacturers, 
Patent Kamptulicon Works, Greenwich-road, near London, 


HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 
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WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, d&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, Sc., forwarded on 
application,—J. Wzexs and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


HE LATE HEAVY RAIN having spoiled more 
than half the Strawberries grown on the old plan, the Ad- 
vertiser begs to notice that the season for planting upon his 
system is close at hand, and suggests to those who are desirous- 
of saving their Fruit in a clean and good state in future, that 
they purchase his STRAWBERRY TILES and have them pus 
down as recommended in his pamphlet, when a crop may be 
depended upon of the beet and cleanest description ; but with- 
out the gardener can place the Tiles with the plants, inequa- 
lities of space will arise from error, which partly neutralises 
their effect. therefore no time should be lost, A pamphlet, 
with all particulars, can be had by sending three postage 
stamps, addressed to Mr. JoHN RoBerts, 34, Eastcheap, London, 


fx MicEATION TO AUSTRALIA.—New Line of 
Packets from Liverpool : 
PETREL, 1200 tons, to sail on the 10th of September. 
CONDOR, 1500 ,, aa 10th of November. 
Al, new Ships, coppered and copper-fastened.—For Freight 
or Passage apply to the owners, Gisss, Bricut, and Co., 
1, North John-street, Liverpool. 


TOVE GRATES.— PIERCE’S « UNIVERSAL 

FIRE-LUMP GRATE, formed in one entire piece, requires 
no fixing, will burn either wood, coals, coke, or peat, producing 
a bright cheerful fire without waste from ashes or cinders. 
Price 22s. 6d. and 25s, Also, his Cottage Grates, formed in 
one mass of the finest fireclay, haying strong iron bars and 
bottom, good hobs, and trivet.—Price lls. 6d.—May be seen at 
Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stove Grate Manufactory, 5, Jermyns 
street, Regent-street, London. 


BesvHrou WHISKERS, HAIR, SKIN, AND 
TEETH.—Twenty Recipes indispensable to all :—For the 
best liquid hair dye extant; remedies for freckles, sun-burns, 
pock-marks, ringworm, and all other disfigurements ; super=- 
fluous, weak, or grey hair, baldness, We. ; pomade and bando- 
line, for producing, beautifying, and curling the hair; aman~ 
dine, for beautifying the hands, lips, and complexion ; tooth 
powder, for purifying the teeth and breath ; white enamel, for 
filling decayed teetn; liquid glue and cement, for broken 
china, glase, &c. ; a certain cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, 
&c.; and a choice selection of French perfumery, all medically 
attested, will be sent free, on receipt of 25 postage stamps.— 
Address, Miss Rosati CouPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn-hill, 
London, 
“The hair dye alone is worth 10 times the cost of all,”— 
Miss Hill, Plaistow. 
AND 


LD FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, 

PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY. 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb. Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
free, within five miles.—Heat and Son’s List of Bedding, con 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the chapel}, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards 


perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 


Four oclock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


ed by Witu1am Brapsuey, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 

Prine orst. Pancras, and Fagpeaick Muuierr Evana,of No. rh Rhurelie 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at th 
office in Lombard-street, in the Preeinet of Whitefria.s, im 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-etreet, in. thor 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver= 
tisemevts and Communicatious are to be ADDASSHBD TO SHB Epxr08— 
Saruspay, JuLx 13, 1950. 
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“AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND EARLY DWARF WARWICKSHIRE 


BBAGE. 
J BUTCHER informs his friends and the public he 
® is now sending out the above valuable sorts of Cabbage ; 
for earliness and flavour they are first-rate, May be obtained 
in papers, 1s. each, of Mr, FREDERICK WARNER, Seed-merchant, 
28, yt London ; and J, Burcuer, Nurseryman, Stratford- 
on-Ayon, 


UTTON’S EARLY SIX WEEKS TURNIP is 


the best stubble Turnip, and may be sown any time in 
August with certainty of success, 

A field of these Turnips, grown from Messrs. Sut- 
ton’s Seed by E. W. Moors, Steward to Earl Rapvnor, 
on poor soil at Coleshill, gained Mr. Pusry’s 201. prize, 
atthe Farringdon Agricultural Show, in December, 1849. 

Messrs. Sutton have the pleasure of announcing that they 
have just harvested a fine crop of the above valuable TURNIP 
SEED, which they are now delivering, price 10d. per pound, 
5s, per gallon, or 36s, per bushel, 


Carriage free to any Station of the Great Western, 


South-Western, or South-Eastern Railways. 
Address, Joan Surron and Sons, Reading, Berkshire. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, 
Ce TURNER begs ‘to inform the admirers 
of the above beautiful flowers, that his extensive collection 
sis now in fine bloom, and will continue to the end of the 
month. The Annual Exhibition will take place in the Grounds 
of the Nursery, on Thursday, July 25. 
Royal Nursery, Slough, July 20. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


OUELL anp Co. are now prepared to execute 

orders from their extensive and very select collection of 

the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
atsthe following prices : 

50 best MEW SOTtS ..sceseresesceares 253. 

25 ditto 

12 REE ai trtseechapesricccernsessvers yi 

Well established in small pots, or by post free. 


NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height), The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will render them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 
the following prices : 

9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 9s.0d, 
13 do, raised by M. Lebois (and sent out for 
the first time this seasOm), fOr........:..ccssecseeeerseeeers 30 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered. 

The latter are figured in the last December Number of the 
*€ Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de Botanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engravings of which may be seen 
at YovELt and Co.’s Nursery. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion. Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c., will be 
forwarded with all orders.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


NEW LATE STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR,” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
e STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
bines qualities which no other hind at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious flavour, and coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over. It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
rt of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
ept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. 


** Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, and never 
exceeds 6 inches in height ; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to the sun, Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
more ‘than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
rich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry. If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

‘ Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 51. 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joun Witmor, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedsman, Covent-garden; and Mesers, Hurst and M‘Mullen, 
6, Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth, Middlesex, July 20, 


GTATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Embel- 
lishments in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN anp CO., 60, 
Stones-end Borough, London, T, J, Croaaon, late of CoaDz’s, 
Superintendent, 


HOYLE’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS FOR 1850. 
(yaeoLe TURNER will send out, early in the 

Autumn, strong established plants of the following distinct 
varieties raised by G. W. Hoyle, Esq. Ajax gained the 4/. and 
Ocellatum the 3l. prizes at the Great Seedling Pelargonium 
Show, Surrey Gardens, in June last, being two of the four 
prizes awarded on that occasion. Early orders will ensure 
first selection. 

AJAX.—A noble dark variety, smooth, and of fine substance, 
lower petals rosy purple, top petals very dark purple, with even 
narrow margin of vivid crimson ; very free bloomer ; has been 
justly styled ‘* The leading flower of the season.” Price 12. 11s. 6d. 

OCELLATUM,—A great novelty, lower petals bright pink, 
with a distinct and constant spot of deep crimson; top petals 
deep crimson spot, shaded off with bright rose, white eye, free 
bloomer, and good grower. Price 11, 1ls. 6d, 

MAY QUEEN.—A large, distinct, and pleasing variety. 
Orange-rose top petals, crimson blotch, shaded off with orange, 
the five petals have a delicate margin of pale pink; lower 
petals vivid rose; large well-defined white eye, very free 
bloomer, will be a great favourite on the home stage. Price 
1, lis, 6d, 

NECTAR CUP.—Rose, top petals rich orange-rose, with 
narrow pink margin, clear white eye, fine substance, good 
habit. Price 1/, 1s, 

FLAVIA.—Orange-scarlet, the brightest in this class that 
has been offered, and makes a fine display on the stage, rather 
crumpled on the edge, and lower petals too long. Price 1U. 1s. 

GENERALISSIMO.—Large and very attractive; lower pe- 
tals salmon, with spots of a deeper colour, white centre; top 
petals very dark, rich, and velvety, shaded with lively orange, 
occasionally crumpled on theedge, Price ll. 1s. 

RUBIOLA.—Fine crimson scarlet of beautiful texture, dark 
spot on the top petals, rather deficient in breadth of petals, 
Price 1. 1s. 

CORINNE.—Light purple, very smooth and free bloomer, 
dark top petals, Price 15s. 

ISIS.—A neat smooth flower, of good quality, very free 
bloomer, rose with white eye, and dark blotch on top petals, 
Price lds. 

CARDINAL.—Fine rich orange crimson, black blotch on top 
petals, very smooth, not a strong grower. Price 15s. 

HEARTSEASE.—Scarlet rose, large fine shape and sub- 
stance; but being inconstant, purchasers of the above will haye 
a plant without charge. 

Price 82, 10s, for the set. 
VARIETIES SENT OUT IN 1849. 

CHRISTABEL (Hoyle).—Lower petals delicate pink, tinged 
with orange, rich blotch on top petals. Price 7s. 6d, 

CUYP (Beck).—Claret, dark block on upper petals shaded off 
tothe margin. Price 10s. 6d. 

CONSTANCE (Foster).—Light bottom, with rich dark top 


ECK’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS of 1849. 

For prepayment only, the first remittance to secure the 

first selection. Post-office orders are requested to be made 
payable at Brentford. 

ROSA.—A bright rose-coloured flower of great smoothness 
and good form, a free bloomer, constant, and of excellent habit. 
Will prove a first-rate variety for all purposes, 30s. 

MAJOR DOMO.—A very large rose-coloured flower, with 
dark clouded top petals; some of the blooms here measure 
3 inches in circumference; free bloomer, and of strong 
habit, 21s. 

SILK MERCER.—A very close compact-growing variety, 
free bloomer, and very constant ; smooth silky flower of first 
rate quality, ground colour rose, with deep maroon blotch on 
the upper petals. 21s. 

PRINCE ARTHUR.—A medium-sized flower of excellent 
quality, very constant, and a free bloomer; rosy crimson 
ground colour, with dark well defined blotch on the upper 
petals, leaving a bright distinct maggin ; light centre. 21s, 

DIANA.—This is very similar to liosalind, but larger, and is 
at its best early in the season, whilst the latter variety is notat 
its best until quite late. 15s, 

TYRIAN QUEEN.—If the large deep mulberry-coloured top 
petals of the flower had been matched with as good lower ones, 
it would have been first-rate ; strong robust habit, and a free 
bloomer ; a very distinct and constant variety. los, 

Many other Seedlings might have been selected, such as 
‘Little but Good,” and others, but they have exhibited faults 
which make it necessary to try them another season, Incom- 
parable will not be sent out until 1851, At preeent it is 
unequalled, 


VARIETIES OF 1848, 

CUYP.—A novel claret-coloured flower; soft, silky, cloudy 
blotch on upper petals, shading off to the margin; very free 
bloomer and constant. 10s, 6d. 

EMILY.—A very fine large Centurion flower, of first-rate 
character for the home or exhibition stages, being a very free 
bloomer ; quite constant, and of good habit. 10s, 6d. 

GOVERNOR.—A must profuse bloomer, of a rich glowing 
purple, stiff in the petals, and well adapted for all purposes. 
Good habit and foliage. 10s. 6d. 

LOVELINESS.—A striking flower, of excellent quality ; a 
rose-coloured clean distinct crimson spot on the bottom petals 
gives it a decided and pure white eye, upper petals rich dark 
spot extending evenly upwards, and abrupily shading off into 
the edge; habit excellent. 10s. 6d. 

PAINTER.—Novel and striking, from the great amount of 
colour on the lower as well as on the top petals; very free 
bloomer, and constant. 10s. 6d. 

PET,—A middle-sized, stiff, smooth flower, of high quality ; 
rich, dense, even-coloured top petale, with a yery light and well 
defined edge, white eye, and pale rose lower petals; moderate 


petals, narrow margin of light. Price 10s. 6d. 

EMILY (Beck).—Large bold flower, crimson, with dark blotch 
on upper petals: Price 10s. 6d. 

FIELD MARSHAL (Symonds). — Crimson purple, dark 
spot on upper petals. Price 7s. 6d. 

GIPSY BRIDE (Foster). — Rosy crimson, top petals dark 
blotch, with even narrow margin of crimson. Price 10s, 6d. 

LOVELINESS (Beck).— Lilac-rose coloured bottom petals, 
dark rich top, white eye. Price 10s. 6d. 

MAGNIFICENT (Foquett).—Large rich bright crimson, dark 
spot on top petals, free bloomer. Price 10s. 6d. 

NANDEE (Hoyle).—Pink, upper petals very dark, white eye. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

NONSUCH (Hoyle).— Deep lilac rose, upper petals dark 
blotch, lower petals novel crimson spot and feather. Price 
10s. 6d. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE (Hoyle),—Orange scarlet, spot on top 

etals. Price 10s. 6d, 

ROSALIND (Beck).—Fresh-coloured rose, blotch on upper 
petals, white eye. Price 10s. 6d. 

Or the 12 for 47. 

The following 12 varieties for 31.—Alderman, Crispina, Con- 
spicuum, Governor, Lord Gough, Lord Stanley, Narcissus, 
Painter, Pet, Pride of the Isles, Roweana, Satisfaction ; or 10 
of the above, with the choice of Magnificent, Gipsy Bride, or 
Constance. 

Older varieties : 12 of the following for 2 guineas.—Alonzo, 
Ariel, Armada improved, Blanche, Belle of the Village, Bril- 
liant, Cassandra, Centurion, Crusader, Cupid, Delicatissima, 
Gulielma, Lalla Rookh, Lamartine, Mont Blanc, Norah, 
Ondine, Rosamond, Star, Symmetry, Virgin Queen, Victory; 
or 10 with choice of Conspicuum, Narcissus, Pride of the Isles, 
or Rowena; or9 with choice of Magnificent, Gipsy Bride, or 
Constance, 

Also a fine selection of Fancy varieties at 12s., 18s,, and 30s. 
per dozen, own selection, Catalogues may be had on applica- 
tion.—Royal Nursery, Slough. 


R. NORMAN respectfully begs to invite inspec- 
tion of his superb Collection of CARNATIONS and 
PICOTEES, which are now in full bloom, and will, he thinks, 
repay the trouble of a visit. Two minutes’ walk from the 
Arsenal Station—Trains every half hour from London-bridge. 
Bull Fields, Woolwich, July 20. 


ICTORIA REGIA.—A model of this gigantic and 

beautiful flower, its natural size, may be seen at tha Studio 
of Messrs. MINTON, 36, Soho-square, representing this plant in 
all its beauteous stages, and copied by the kind permission of 
her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Northumberland. May be 
viewed, by cards only, on Tuesday, 23d inst., and following 
Thursdays, Saturdays, and Tuesdays, until further notice, 
between the hours of 2 and 6 o’clock.—Cards of admission may 
be had of Messrs, Colnaghi, Pall-mall; Ebers, Hookham, 
Mitchell, and Chappel,’Bond-st, ; and Same’s, St. James’s-street, 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS, 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 11, 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, Jas, WATTs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 


bloomer and constant. 10s. td. 

ROSALIND,.—A large-sized fresh-coloured flower, a glowing 
crimson upper petal, with dark blotch; a large white centre, 
and lower petals light rose; free bloomer, constant, and good 
habit. 10s, €d, 


Foster’s Gipsy Bride and Constance, 10s, 6d, each. 
Foquett’s Magnificent, 10s, 6d,; and Symonds’ 
Marshal, 10s. 6d. 


OLDER VARIETIES, AND OTHER RAISERS’ FLOWERS 
Twelve of the following varieties, inciuding the box and 
carriage to London, will be sent out in October, for Two 
Guineas, well rooted in 3-inch pots, and ready for an imme- 
diate shift into a larger size :—Blanche, Centurion, Cassandra, 
Crusader, Delicatissima, Dorcas, Emilia, Gustavus, Gulislma, 
Lalla Rookh, Lamartine, Mont Blanc, Meleager, Minna, Ondine, 
Princess, Alonzo, Ruby, Rosamond, Star, and Symmetry. 

Any twelve of the above are fit to compete at any exhibition, 
metropolitan or provincial. J, Dobson has invariably taken 
the first prizes at the great metropolitan exhibitions with the 
sorts herein advertised. 

N.B.—Catalogues can be had on application. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


Field 


GREENHOUSES. 

ENRY FREEMAN, Horuovuse Buitper and Hor 

Water APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to solicit the attention of the gentry to his low 
prices for cash, Good substantial-built Greenhouses, fixed com- 
plete, 42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 902. ; 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 
500. ; 124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 30/. A large assortment of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cucumber boxes, 
Iron hand-lights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c. Estimates in 
the above line, either in wood or iron. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


= et ig = 
HAND @GLASSES MILK PANS FISH CLOBES 


PASTRY PINS 
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PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


® the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from Is. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s, to5s,each. Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch. lLactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


HORTICULTURAL 


THE LARGE GOLD MEDAL, 
1 To Mr, Cole, Gardener to I. Colyev, Esq., of Dartford, for 
a collection of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr, Mylam, Gardener to 8. Rucker, Esq., jun,, I'.1.8., 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids 
THE GOLD KNIGHTIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs, Lawrence, I'.H,S., for a col- 
lection of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antrobug, Bart., F.H.8., 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr, Williams, Gardener to C. B, Warner, Esq., F.H.8., 
for 20 species of Exotic Orchids, 
THE GOLD BANKSIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Messrs. Frazer, of Lea-bridge-road, Essex, for a collec. 
tion of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2_To Mr, Carson, Gardener to W, G. Farmer, Esq., F,H.S., 
* for a collectidn of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
8 To Mr. Croxford, Gardener to H. H. Barnes, Esq., of 
Stamford-hill, for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants 
4 To Messrs, Rollisson, of Tooting, for 15 species of Exotic 
Orchids 
5 To Mr, Blake, Gardener to J. H. Schréder, Esq., F.H.S., for 
10 species of the same 
(To Mr, Smith, Gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., of Norwood, 
for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
7 To Mr. Epps, F.4.S., for the same. 
THE LARGE SILVER-GILT MEDAL. 
1 To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham, 
for a collection of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Speed, Edmonton, for a collection of 10 Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants 
3 To Mr. Bruce, Gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., Tooting, for a 
collection of 6 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
4 To Mr. Dobson, Gardener to Mr. Beck, F.H.S., for 15 species 
of Exotic Orchids 
5 To Mr, Carson, for 10 species of the same 
6 To Mr. Green, for 6 species of the same 
7 To Mr. Mylam, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
8 To Messrs. Rollisson, for the same 
9 To Mr. Smith, for the same, in 1l-inch pots 
10 Yo Messrs, Rollisson, for the same 
11 To Mr. Stains, of Middlesex-place, New-road, for a collec- 
tion of New Pelargoniums, in 8-inch pots 
12 To Mr. Dobson, for the same 
13 To Mr. Parker, Gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., Roehamp- 
ton, for a collection of old Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 
14 To Mr. Stains, for a collection of Fancy Pelergoniums, in 
8-inch pots 
15 To Messrs. Veitch, for Ixora salicifolia 
16 To Mr, Kinghorn, Gardener to the Earl of Kilmorey, F.H.S., 
for Phalenopsis grandiflora 
THE CERTIFICATE OF EXCELLENCE. 
1 To Mr. Watson, Gardener to Mrs. Tredwell, Lower Norwood, 
for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr. Kinghorn, for a colleciioa of 6 Stove and Green- 
house Plants 
8 To Mr. Franklin, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., for 
10 species of Exotic Orchids 
4 To Mr, Gerrie, Gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., F.H.S., 
for the same 
5 To Messrs. Lane and Lon, Great Berkhampstead, for a col- 
Tection of Roses, in 50 varieties 
6 To Mr. Cole, for 10 varieties of Cape Heath 
7 To Messrs, Fairbairn, of Clapham, for the same 
8 To Mr. Cole, for 10 varieties of the same, in 11-inch pots 
9 To Mr. Epps, F.H.S., for the same 
10 To Mr. Cock, F.H.S., for a collection of new Pelargoniums, 
in 8-inch pots 
11 To Mr, Bragg, Slough, for the same 
12 To Mr. Stains, Middlesex-place, New-road, for a collection 
of old Pelargoniums, in 11-inch pots 
13 To Mr. Gaines, F.H.S., for the same 
14 To the same, for a collection of Fancy Pelargoniums, in 
8-inch pots 
15 To Mr. Dobson, for a collection of Achimenes 
16 To Mr. Green, for a collection of Helichrysums 
17 To Messrs. Veitch, for Rhododendron javanicum 
18 To Messrs, Frazer, Lea-bridge-road, Essex, for Kalosanthes 
coccinea 
19 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., for three spe- 
cimens of Black Hamburgh Grapes growing in pots 
LARGE SILVER MEDAL. 
To Mr. Woolley, Gardener to H. B. Ker, Esq., Cheshunt, 
for 6 species of Exotic Orchids 
To Messrs. Paul, Cheshunt, for a collection of Roses, in 50 
varieties 
To A. Rowland, Esq., F.H.S., for the same, in 25 varieties 
To Messrs. Fairbain, Clapham, for 10 varieties of Cape 
Heath, in 11-inch pots 
To Mr. Robinson, Gardener to J, Simpson, Esq., Thames 
Bank, Pimlico, for a collection of new Pelargoniums, in 
8-inch pots 
To Mr. Gaines, F.4.S,, for the same 
To Mr. Ambrose, Battersea, for a collection of Fancy Pelar- 
goniums, in 8-inch pots 
To Mr. Stains, Middlesex-place, New-road, for 6 distinct 
species of Pelargonium, exhibiting superior cultivation 
To Mr. Franklin, for a collection of Fuchsias 
To Mr. Knott, Gardener to the Rey, C. Pritchard, F.H.S., 
for a collection of Achimenes 
To Mr. Stanly, Gardener to H, Berens, Esq,, F.H.S., for a 
collection of Helichrysums 
To Mr. Glendinning, F.H,S., for a collection of new hardy 
Evergreens, in pots 
To the same, for a collection of Statices 
To Mr. May, for Stephanotis floribunda 
To Mr, Green, for Lisiantbus Russellianus 
To Mr. Williams, for a collection of Hothouse Ferns 


r. Holmes, Gardener to S. Garrard, Esq., Putney- 
heath, for Black Hamburgh Grapes 
To Mr. Harrison, Oalands Palace Gardens, Weybridge, for 
the same 
To Mr. Williams, for White Muscadine Grapes 
To W. Death, Esq., Nettleswell, Harlow, for Muscat Grapes 
To Mr. Henderson, Gardener to Sir George Beaumont, Bart., 
F.H.S., for Grizzly Frontignan Grapes 
To Mr. Gadd, Be:cnworth, tor White Frontignan Grapes 
To Mr. Chapman, South Lambeth, for Sweetwater Grapes 
THE SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEDAL, 
1 To Mr. Stanly, for a collection of 10 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants 
2 To Mr. Francis, Hertford, for a collection of Roses, in 50 
Varieties 
3 To Mr, Sluwe, Gardener to W. R, Baker, Esq., F.H.S., for 
the same, in 25 varieties 
'4 To Mr. Stanly, fur 6 distinct species of Pelargonium, exhi- 
biting superior cultivation 
5 To Mr. Salier, F.H.S., for a collection of Fuchsias 
+6 To Mr. Ivison, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of 
Northumberland, F.H.S., for a collection of Aohimenes 
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DGES. 
7 To Mr, Cole, for a ‘PG of Helichrysums 
8 To Messrs, Lane, for a new species of Acineta 
9 To Mr. Woolley, Gardener to H. B. Ker, Esq., for a collec- 
tion of Hothouse Ferns 
10 To Mr. Wood, Norwood, for a collection of Alpine Plants 
11 To Mr. Dennett, Gardener to W. Gillett, Esq., Clapham 
Park, for Erica Parmentieri rosea 
12 To Mr. May, Gardener to Mrs, Lawrence, F.H.S., for Ixora 
javanica 
138 To Mr. Drummond, Gardener to ©. H. Leigh, Esq., F.H.S., 
for a Queen Pine-apple, weighing 5lbs. 14 oz, 
14 To Mr, Wilmot, F.H.S,, for the same, weighing 3 lbs. 502, 
15 To Mr, Fleming, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, 
F,1,S., for a Providence Pine-apple, weighing 8 lbs. 6 oz. 
16 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., for the Heaviest 
Bunch of Grapes (Syrian), weighing 3 lbs. 10 oz, 
17 To Mr, Fleming, for the Second Heaviest Bunch of Grapes 
(Black Hamburgh), weighing 3 lbs. 8 oz. 
18 To Mr, Heywood, Gardener to G. R. 8S. Goodman, Esq., 
Roundhay, near Leeds, for Black Wamburgh Grapes 
19 To Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill, East Barnet, for the same 
20 To some person unknown, for White Muscadine Grapes 
21 To Mr. Wilmot, F',H.S., for Sweetwater Grapes 
22 To Mr. Taylor, Gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham, 
for Muscat Grapes 
23 To Mr. Munro, Gardener to Mrs, Oddie, St. Albans, for 
White Frontignan Grapes 
24 To Mr. Ingram, Gardener to her Majesty at Frogmore, for 
Violette Hftive Peaches 
25 To Mr. Turnbull, Gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, at 
Blenheim, for Elruge Nectarines 
26 To Mr, Davis, Oak Hill, for the same 
27 To Mr. Davis, Gardener to J. Dixon, Esq., Astle Park, 
Chelford, Knutsford, for the Heaviest Melon (Green- 
fleshed Cabul), weighing 9 lbs. 10 oz. 
28 To Mr. Gadd, Betchworth, for the same, in the Market 
Gardeners’ Class (Cantilupe), weighing 4 Ibs. 5 oz. 
29 To Mr. Barnes, Gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., F.H.S., for 
the best flavoured Melon (Bromham Hall) 
30 To Mr. Gadd, for the best flavoured Melon (Beechwood) in 
the Market Gardeners’ Class 
THE SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL. 
1 To Messrs. Pamplin, Lea-bridge-road, Essex, for a colJec- 
tion of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
2 To Mr, Gerrie, for the same 
8 To Messrs. Spriggins and Co., St. Albans, for a collection of 
Roses, in 50 varieties 
4 To Mr, Tivey, Gardener to T. Wigelin, Esq., Golding, Herts, 
for the same, in 25 varieties 
5 To Mr, Gregory, F.H.S., for a collection of Fuchsias 
6 To Mr. Young, Gardener to C. Barron, Esq., Denmark Hill, 
Camberwell, for a collection of Helichrysums 
7 To Mr. Newhall, Woolwich, for Carnations 
8 To Mr. Norman, ditto, for the same 
9 To Mr. Edwards, F.H.S., for Picotees 
10 To Mr. Norman, for the same 
IL To Mr. Smith, Hornsey-road, for a collection of Verbenas 
12 To Mr. Gadd, Gardener to T. J. Lenox, Esq,, Hammersmith, 
for a collection of Petunias 
13 To Mr. Ivisoa, Gardener to the Duchess Dowager of North- 
umberland, F.H.S,, for Cattleya Mossiz alba 
14 To Mr, O’Brien, Gardener to G. Read, Esq,, Burnham, 
Somerset, for a collection of Hothouse Ferns 
15 To Mr. Turner, Holloway, for a collection of Alpine Plants 
16 To Mr, Ivison, for Curcuma, Roscoeana 
17 sah a May, Gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., for Sollya 
inearis 
18 To Mr, Epps, F.H.S., for Erica ferruginea 
19 To Mr. Higgs, Gardener to J. H. Barchard, Esq., F.H.S., 
for a Moscow Queen Pine-apple, weighing 4 lbs, 124 oz. 
20 To Mr. Brewin, Gardener to R, Gunter, Esq., F.H.S., for a 
Providence Pine-apple, weighing 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
21 To Mr. Flenderson, Gardener to Sir G, Beaumont, Bart., 
F.H.S., for Black Hamburgh Grapes 
22 To Mr. Corney, Edmonton, for the same 
23 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to A. Anderson, Esq., Streatham, 
for White Muscadine Grapes 
24 To Mr. Fleming, for Muscat Grapes 
25 To Mr..Snow, Gardener to Earl de Grey, for Violette HAtive 
26 To Mr, Parker, for Nectarines [Peaches 
27 To Mr. Snow, for Black Tartarian Cherries 
28 To Mr. Meyers, jun., Brentford, for Black Circassian 
29 To Mr, Snow, for Elton Cherries {Cherries 
30 To Mr, Elliott, Gardener to J. B. Boothby, Esq,, F.A.S., for 
British Queen Strawberries 
31 To Mr. Lydiard, of Batheaston, Bath, for British Queen and 
other Strawberries 
32 To Mr, Elliott, for the second best flavoured Melon, ‘‘ Brom- 
ham Hall.” 
33 To Mr. Smith, Gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., for Fastolff 
Raspberries 
34 To Mr, Ivison, for Fruit of Nutmeg and Papaw. 
THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
1 To Mr. J. J. Foster, Edgeware-road, for a collection of 
Roses, in 50 varieties 
2 To Mr. J. Ayre, Gardener to A Currie, Esq., F.H.S., for the 
same, in 25 varieties 
3 To Mr, Edwards, F.H.S., for Carnations 
4 To Mr, Ellis, Woolwich, for the same 
5 To Mr. Ward, Woolwich, for the same 
6 To Mr, Wilmer, Sunbury, for the same 
7 To Mr. Bragg, Slough, for the same 
8 To Mr. Newhall, Woolwich, for Picotees 
9 To Mr, Ellis, for the same 
10 To Mr. Ward, for the same 
11 To Mr, Bragg, for the same , 
12 To Mr. Wooer, Tulse-hill, Brixton, for a collection of 
Antirrhinums f 
13 To Mr. Spencer, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
F.H.S., for Peaches 4 
14 To Mr, Fleming, for Elruge Nectarines 
15 To Mr. Whiting, Gardener to H,. T, Hope, Esq., for Black 
Circassian Cherries 
16 To Mr, Gainsford, Brentford, for the same 
17 To Mr. Kemp, Gardener to Mrs. Grillion, East Acton, for 
Bigarreau Cherries 2 3 
18 To Mr. Ingram, Gardener to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
F.H.S., for British Queen Strawberries 
19 To Mr. Beach, Hounslow, for the same 
20 To Mr, Ball, Gardener to H. Rogers, Esq., Stagenhoe Park, 
Welwyn, for the third best-flayoured Melon (Napoleon 
green-fleshed). , 
21 To the Rev. Mr, Peck, Houghton Rectory, Huntingdon, for 
Shaddocks 
N.B.—West’s St. Peter’s Grapes ought to have been shown in 
No. 2 5, and notin No.4". There were some very fine exhi- 
bitions of Muscat and Cannon-hall Grapes, of which no notice 
could be taken in consequence of their extremely unripe con- 
dition.—In the only specimen of Peaches in pots exhibited, the 
fruit was very unripe.—An exhibition of 25 varieties of Roses, 
by Mr. Terry, Gardener to Lady Puller, Youngsbury, Herts, | 
was disqualified on account of its containing the same Rose 
under two different names.—Only one collection of Conifers 
was shown ; partly unnamed, and of little interest.—Achimenes 
Tugwelliana should not have been exhibited in the class of new 
plants. Luxembourgia speciosa has been shown in the Garden 
in former years. 
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| GLASS WATER PIPES, 
MV ES8s. COATHUPES AND Co., Guags M UF AC-< 
} TURERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, co: ue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of ‘water, c., in 
lengths of from 3 9 7 feet, and from 3-ingh to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


PEAcH AND GRAPE GLASSES.—These Glasses, 


placed over Fruit on the common wall, assist Nature in. 
our cold climate, The Fruit grows to a larger size, and its 
richness is increased. 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp CO, beg to say they have purchased 
the above Registry of Mr. HALLiman, and caution all persons 
from making or selling the same without their consent. 

FERNS.—J. P. and Co, have sueceededin making a very neat 
atyle of Shade, with glass bottom (or stand), expressly for the 
growth of Ferns, which will be found much more ornamental 
than any previously made for the same description of plant, 
Prices and every information to be had of James Puinuies 
and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
ETLEY snp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass. of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate Gelred: 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATIN 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Heruey and Co,, 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


[RS 
GM\ 7 \ J Fae 


and CO, 


urpose. 
P THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, d&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine colection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. : ts 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &e., forwarded on 
application.—J. Wzexs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


Com WN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write consent for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for ce-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CocAaNn 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT. 


RKS, 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
* to erect Hothouses, d&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 


K 


warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d, to Is. 6a. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; om one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another prineiple with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 
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DWARD DENYER, Nurseryman, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton, within three miles of London, informs his 
kind patrons in general that his unrivalled Collection of ROSES, 
renee to nearly 1000 varieties, are now in bloom and free to 
the inspection of all visitors, Sundays excepted. Orders taken 
at this time and executed in November next. Price of Standard 
Roses, 15s. to 20s. per dozen. Fruit Trees, d&c., dec. 
E. D. informs his friends that he has no Seed Shop in London. 


BSS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, July 20. 


ESSRS. KNIGHT anp PERRY feel themselves 
called upon to thank their numerous patrons very grate- 
fully for the confidence with which they have recurred to them 
when in want of Gardeners, and beg respectfully to say that 
the scrutiny and vigilance they have always employed in se- 
lecting good and clever men (to which the almost invariable 
satisfaction that has so long attended their recommendations 
as mainly attributable) is, it possible, increased now ; and the 
steps they have taken to arrive correctly at the professional 
ane private character of those they send out as GARDENERS, 
PORESTERS, BAILIFFS, &c., induce them to undertake un- 
hesitatingly to furnish first-rate men in these capacities when- 
ever called on to doso, 
BXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
pS eet ee Ree 


“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” IS 

EE’S NEW VARIEGATED SCARLET GERA- 

NIUM,—This fine bedding plant is very vigorous, and the 
‘variegation perfectly constant. The foliage is bright green, 
beautifully margined with silver, with a light horse-shoe, and 
an occasional pink tinge. The trusses are large, of a light 
scarlet (the most conspicuous colour), and the general effect it 
produces is elegant beyond description. 

“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY” may be seen in bloom 
at Lee’s Nursery during the present month. On the Ist of 
August good established plants will be ready for delivery at 
10s. 6d. each, with the usual allowance to the trade when three 
or more are ordered. Orders will be executed atrictly in rota- 
tion,—Address, J. and C, Ler, Nursery and Seedsmen, Ham- 
mersmith, near London,—July 20. 


50,000 CAMELLIAS WITH FLOWER BUDS, 


OSEPH BAUMANN, Nurgseryman, Ghent, Bel- 
gium, begs to offer the following CAMELLIAS: 

100 Camellias in 100 yavrieties, 1 foot high a sep peee Dies 
100 as ‘tery do. ate setae ORB 
100 a 100 7 from 1 to2 feet high ...10 0 0 
100 a 50 Fy 0. 0. cae iO 
100 re 100 FS from 2to3feethigh ...12 0 0 
100 me BO. ses do. do. = soil Onad) 
100 a 100 » from 8 to 4 feethigh ...16 0 0 
100 50 do do 15 0 0 


2 . ° eee 
J. B.’s Camellias are of the best cultivation. A liberal dis- 
count to the Trade ; see J, B.’s Catalogue. 


TRAWBERRIES anp CELERY.—The season for 


Planting being close at hand, the Advertiser begs to 
remind thuse who are desirous of having clean Fruit, andin 
the greatest perfection, that no time should be lost in procuring 
Strawberry Tiles to‘place down when the plants are set, as 
without them the gardener cannot place them so exact as he 
otherwise could ; consequently, the same advantages cannot 
be obtained. The satisfactory testimonials received from 
persons who tried the Celery Sockets last season warrants the 
Advertiser in hoping that they will be in use in every garden 
where a good and clean article is valued. Particulars can be 
had by inclosing three postage stamps to Mr. Joun Rosents, 
8t, Eastcheap, London. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Touxspar, Jwy 23—Royat South London.........+. 1 p.m. 
Wepnxgspar, — 24—Royal Botanic ......-.essseeee- 3ip.m. 
Counray Suows.—Wednesday, July 24: Royal Berkshire Horticultural, 
—Thursday , July 25: Bath Horticultural, and Oxfordshire Horticultural. 


From the moment when it was announced, upon 
the authority of the architects consulted by the 
Royal Commissioners, that the Great Exuisition 
in 1851 was to be smothered, at an incalculable 
expense, beneath a hideous dish-cover of fabulous 
dimensions, we feared that Princz Ausert’s patriotic 
and magnificent design was practically at an end. 
But now that common sense and good taste have 
stepped in, and, consigning the monster to the 
Museum of the Institute of British Architects, have 
finally decided upon a most beautiful and original 
conception, of which Englishmen may well be proud, 
we no longer doubt that the great ends of the 
Exhibition will be accomplished. Mr. Paxron’s 
building is planned with a perfect knowledge of 
what such a structure requires ; and we hasten at 
once to remove from the public mind some of the 
false notions about it which a few correspondents 
of the daily press have endeavoured to promulgate. 

That the structure is of marvellous beauty is not 
denied ; it is even admitted that it realises the 
visions of Eastern fable. And yet the designs which 
have been published of it give no idea of what it 
will be found to be. But the beauty being admitted, 
that beauty is said to be accompanied by manifold 
faults. “The roof is flat,” says one; “and there- 
fore rain will come through ;” but it happens that 
the roof is the reverse of flat; men might as well 
say that the roof of an Exizaprraan house is flat 
because it has flat ceilings. “ You cannot ventilate 
such a place,” says another ; forgetting, or probably 
not knowing, that one-third of the area of the whole 
surface is capable of being opened. “The sun will 
roast exhibition and exhibitors,” says another ; as if 
the good people could be roasted through a canvas 


sereen. “You will be drowned by the condensed | It was not however so at Chiswick, for which it is 


vapour of your own breath,” cries a third; “ hogs- 
heads of human perspiration will rain upon the 
devoted heads of those who enter the fated build- 
ing ;”’ forgetting the inconsistency of such an asser- 
tion with the pretended heat of the roof, condensa- 
tion, we need not say, being only able to take place 
if the roof be cold. ‘Flat or not, the roof will let 
the water through,” asserts a fourth ; and yet if he 
had only as much patience as is required to look at 
a plan, and comprehend it, he would see that no 
building was ever designed in which the admission 
of water was more skilfully provided against. The 
last body of croakers maintains that “the building 
will tumble down—that no such structure can stand 
heavy gales, or bear heavily loaded floors.” The 
same class of alarmists, doubtless, asserted that the 
tubes at the Menai would collapse ; and, if they had 
had to judge of King’s College, Cambridge, would 
have equally asserted that its roof would not stand 
till the scaffolding was down. The answer to these 
forebodingsis, the result. The roof of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has stood for centuries ; and Mr. Pax- 
ron’s roof would stand as long, although different in 
every possible respect. 

For ourselves, we believe that the application of 
the principle which the genius and perseverance of Mr. 
Paxton has now applied will have a large applica- 
tion in gardening ; and that the mode of constructing 
hothouses will undergo an entire change in conse- 
quence of it. This we shall shortly endeavour to 
show, as soonas the plans of a most ingenious garden- 
structure upon the same principle shall have been 
made ready for publication. 

In the meanwhile, now that the exhibition may 
be regarded as a certain event, we would draw the 
attention of those who are interested in garden 
operations to some objects which, in an improved 
state, might well form subjects of competition. In 
the first place, flower pots for sitting-rooms and other 
in-door use are much wanted, provided they can be 
made of beautiful forms, good materials, and ata 
cheap rate. Then, again, objects for decorating flower 
gardens, such as vases, obelisks, terms, &c., made 
of some very cheap material capable of bearing the 
winter ; at present we have plenty of good patterns 
in this class, but their price puts them beyond the 
means of the middle classes. Another material that 
would prove highly useful would be cheap earthen- 
ware edging to flower beds and walks ; what we now 


have is too dear, or too ill made, and from want of | 
dovetails or some such contrivance, the pieces are | 


troublesome to fix and very difficult to keep in true 
lines unless set in concrete, which is objectionable 
in the places where such edging is used. 

Tools and implements form another class of 
objects in which ingenious men might make many 
great improvements. We have already patent scythe 
blades and patent spades, which are decided ad- 
vances upon the ruder construction of those imple- 
ments ; but we believe many other tools are capable 
of great improvement, and we are not sanguine 
enough to believe that even scythes and spades have 
reached final perfection. 

Good garden labels, and good materials for writing 
on them, are probably what would be prized above 
everything else. At present we cannot say that we 
have anything of the kind upon which much praise 
can be bestowed. The zinc ink is good, but the 
grey ground on which it is necessarily traced spoils 
it. Earthenware labels are brittle, and will not 
bear ink. Very nice ground plate glass labels are 
made in the glass works of St. Helens, but nothing 
has yet been found that is fit to mark them with. 

In short there is an endless variety of garden 
objects to which ingenious men might advantageously 
turn their attention in anticipation of the great 
Exhibition of 1851 ; and we dare say that the public 
will soon begin to communicate suggestions, and 
make known wants, in the hope that such hints may 
be taken up by some of the clever and ingenious 


persons who abound in all the nations who intend 
to take part in the Exhibition. To foreigners such 
hints would be particularly valuable, because they 
would tell them what the objects are of which 
English purchasers are most in want. 


Tue most brilliant season in the annals of English 
Horticulture was brought to a close last Saturday 
by the third Exursition in THE GARDEN OF THE 
Horricutturat Socrety, on which occasion there was 
such an assemblage of beautiful plants as no man 
ever saw before in the month of July. The last 
exhibition in the season has always hitherto been 
found much inferior to its predecessors; plants get 
out of condition ; the races which decorate May and 
June fade and perish in July ; gardeners have less 
leisure, and zeal begins to flag. This must have 
been severely felt elsewhere, if we are to judge 
from the complaints that have reached us of shab- 
bily filled tables, and poor uninteresting specimens. 


evident that gardeners had reserved with care what 
they wisely withheld from other places. We say 
wisely, because a judicious man will always prefer 
to submit his produce to the inspection of those who 
can best appreciate its merit—and reward it. We 
suspect it has been discovered that the favourable 
opinion of the residents in the rich quarters of the 
West of London is of infinitely more consequence to 
gardeners than that of the respectable inhabitants of 
the northern and eastern suburbs. 

The skill exhibited in cultivation was in many 
respects most remarkable, and in some respects 
highly instructive. We would particularly refer to 
some Cape Heaths (Z. metuleflora bicolor and Par» 
mentiert rosea), from Mr. Epps, in which the effect 
of the unconfined air upon colour was most conspi- 
cuous. When compared with other specimens, the 
tints bore the same relation to each other as those of 
a sailor, fresh from a cruise, and a Manchester 
weaver, just released from the factory. Nothing 
could more conclusively confirm what we have so 
often insisted upon, that the greatest health attain- 
able in plants is to be secured by the freest exposure 
to air. Colour is only a sign of health. Il] coloured. 
flowers and fruit never come from plants in perfect 
condition. The want of ample air was no doubt 
the cause of the paleness of the fine Turmerics 
(Curcuma cordata and Roscoeana), from Syon, in 
which the intense violet and scarlet colours natural 
to the flower-leavyes were scarcely observable. 

A few novelties among Orchids mingled with 
crowds of well known favourites. Mrs. Lawrence 
produced the curved Angrec (Angraecum arcuatum), 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and a pale variety of 
the Insleay Odontoglot (Odontoglossum Insleayi*), 
from which the brilliant colour of the spots was 
almost discharged. ‘There was also a new Acinete, 
very near Barxer’s, from Mr. Sernver, and a white 
Moss Cattleya from Mr. Ivison. , 

Among other races, the Victoria Water Lily, from 
Syon, in the form of a beautiful flower, and two 
magnificent leaves, each 5 feet 10 inches in diameter, 
was pre-eminent. The Java and saffron-coloured 
Ixoras (Z. javanica and crocata) from Mrs. LawRence 
were among the most brilliant bushes. A plant of 
the showy Medinil (JZ. speciosa) from Mr. Fanmer’s 
gardener, was ripening its beautiful fruit, a resulf 
which Mr. Carson has we believe been the first to 
obtain. The elegant Pleroma, with its broad round 
flowers of Tyrian purple, was produced by Mr. 
Green, in proof that some at least of the Melas- 
tomads will retain their splendid petals long enough 
to render them objects of much value. 

Of the newer plants the most remarkable was the 
Willow-leaved Ixora (J. salicifolia) irom Messrs. 
Vertcn, a charming stove plant with rich orange- 
coloured flowers. Less new and far inferior in colour, 
but most remarkable for the fantastic form of its 
flower, was the arched Leschenaultia (L.. arcuata) 
from Lord Kinmorey’s garden. A large plant of the 
Emperor Francis’ Echites (Z. Franciscea) from 
Mr. Cotyer’s collection showed that no gardening 
skill can make an ugly plant handsome. 

The fruit was abundant, and in many cases very 
fine ; but the unripe state of some of the Grapes 
enabled inferior specimens to beat them. The most 
remarkable exhibition among this kind of fruit was a 
bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes, perfectly coloured, 
from Mr. Wiumor, of Isleworth, which formed part 
of a crop now ripe wpon Vines that were loaded with 
ripe fruit last February ! 

The beauty of the grounds of Chiswick-house, 
thrown open to the meeting by the noble President 
of the Horticultural Society, and a delicious day, 
enabled 7970 visitors to pass an afternoon in great 
enjoyment. 

Weare authorised to state that the regulations 
for the exhibitions of next year will be speedily 
taken into consideration; and to invite, as usual, 


| 


suggestions for their improvement, where that may 
be practicable. 


We have before us the Catalogue t+ of the great 
sale of which, a week or two since, we announced 
the approach. The are Kine or Honuann’s Prants 
will be sold by auction, at the Hague, on Thursday, 
the 22d of August, and eight following days. 

It is evident from this Catalogue, which by the 
way is a model for the imitation of others, that his 
Majesty gardened in a truly regal manner. Magni 
ficent specimens of vegetation ; plants capable of 
delighting the eye by their masses of flowers, or the 
sense of smell by their perfume, seem to have beex 
the great objects of his care. Here we have beaux 
tiful Palm trees, noble Cycads and Plantains, crowds 
of Japanese Lilies, with forests of Oleanders, Camel« 
lias, Chinese Azaleas, Indian Rhododendrons, and 
Orange trees. 

Although we must necessarily refer the reader to 


* This ig no doubt an Odontoglot, and not an Oncid. 
+ This may be had of BArLuiERe, 219, Regent-street, Londons 
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the Catalogue itself for the “particulars of this) 


remarkable sale, we must spare room to mention a 
few of the lots. Lot 33 is a Black Cane (Calamus 
niger) 4 yards high, described as a magnificent 
specimen with several stems ; 48 to 62 are Palmettos 
(Chamerops humilis), varying in height from 1 to 
4 yards, said to be of admirable beauty, and in some 
cases without rivals ; there are also many more lots 
of the same kind; 124 to 127 are specimens of the 
Bourbon Latania, from 2 to 3 yards high; 172, 
Cycas Rumphii, a very rare species in great beauty ; 
201, the Altenstein Zamia, 2} yards high; 412, 
Strelitzia augusta, 5 yards high ; 435, a Cinnamon 
tree, 54 yards high; 1104, the bell-shaped Rhodo- 
dendron (2. campanulatwm), 2 yards high and 
3 yards wide; 1231, &c., plants of Camellias, 3 and 
4 yards high and 2 yards wide; 2056, &c., Orange 
trees; are chiefly small specimens, none of them ap- 
pear to exceed 9 feet, and the majority are from 3 to 
4 feet. 


MUSA CAVENDISHII IN THE POLYNESIAN 
ISLANDS. 


More than 10 years ago the late Rev. John Williams 
paid a short visit to Chatsworth, in order that he might, 
if possible, ascertain the most successful method of 
packing and exporting plants and seeds to great 
distances, and also at what periods or stages of growth 
it was most advisable to have them removed for that 
purpose ; for as that gentleman was about to be en- 
trusted with a mission to the Polynesian Islands he was 
exceedingly anxious to take something over with him, 
which, on its arrival in those parts, might prove per- 
manently beneficial to the inhabitants. His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire having most kindly given per- 
mission to supply from the gardens at Chatsworth 
anything which might be deemed suitable for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Williams consulted me as to the kinds of 
plants I would recommend. I suggested that it would 
doubtless prove one of the greatest blessings to the in- 
habitants of those far distant and little known lands, if 
the Chinese Banana (Musa Cavendishii) could be safely 
transplanted and established there, as from its dwarf 
growth it might be cultivated to any extent, and in 
almost any situation where the taller growing kinds 
could not exist, on account of the violent tornadoes 
which at various times sweep down nearly every lofty 
Species growing there; also an immense number of 
plants might be grown on a very limited surface of 
ground, and consequently the production of healthful 
and nutritive food would in a few years become 
abundant, and thus with a very moderate attention, 
the overplus might by exportation prove beneficial 
to the inhabitants ; and, lastly, encouragement would 
be given to cultivation, which would in a few years pave 
he way for the introduction of many other of the useful 
arts of civilised life. 

Subsequently Mr. Williams sent to Chatsworth his 
son, who remained here for a month making observa- 
tions and taking such instructions as he thought would 
prove serviceable to him. On his departure, two cases 
of plants were prepared to be taken out with him, in 
accordance with his Grace’s wishes; one of these 
packages was filled entirely with young plants of the 
Musa Cavendishii, and the other contained several 
other plants which were thought likely to prove of real 
utility. More than 10 years have rolled away since 
this transaction took place, and from that time to the 
present little has been known or heard of the affair, 
beyond the arrival of the plants at their destination, 
and the melancholy close of Mr. Williams’s merciful 
mission. 

After the lapse of so long a time, when the cir- 
cumstance had become partly obliterated from the mind 
by more recent matters, it was with no small satisfaction 
that I read in the Samoan Chronicle (which has been 
kindly sent me from those islands), the following inte- 
resting account of the spread and great utility of this 
Musa, originating from the stock then introduced—a 
statement fully according with my anticipations, and 
Serving to show that the cultivation of this plant has 
been carried out in a most praiseworthy manner. 

The great success which has attended this experiment, 
promising, as it does, to be of so much ultimate im- 
portance, will encourage all persons who may have 
opportunities of rendering such assistance to do so ; 
it has stimulated me to further exertion in this way, 
whenever such may appear necessary. 

The Samoan Chronicle says: “He who introduces 
but a single plant into a country may be considered a 
public benefactor. We look with interest on the mag- 
nificent Orange and Tamarind trees which still stand 
at Point Venus, on Tahiti, planted by Bligh; and on 
the Shaddock tree, which, till lately, stood at Huahine, 
planted by the hand of Cook. But the most humble 
native teacher who now conveys to other islands the 
Orange, the Lime, the Banana, Sweet Potato, Pine, 
Custard and Papan Apples, &c., is no less worthy of 
the thanks of our country than the greatest of our 
navigators. It is interesting to observe, that, when 
these worthy agents of our Missionary Society bring 
on board the mission ship their little odds and ends of 
property to embark on their mission of mercy to other 
islands, they have almost invariably a box of plants, or 
a parcel of roots and seeds. 

“Tt must not be thought that the islands of the 
Pacific are now the solitary abodes they once were. 

They are visited by hundred of whalers and traders ; 
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supplies of vegetables and fruits. At the same time it 
confers a benefit on the natives, by giving in exchange 
for their produce our hardware, cutlery, and cottons. 
The benefit is even more extended in opening up 
markets for our home manufacturers, 

“ Tn after years it will be interesting to know who first 
conveyed to the several islands many of the finest 
tropical productions. Even now, short as the period is, 
it would be difficult to ascertain who first introduced 
many of them. 

“ Of all the foreign plants which have been introduced 
into Samoa, none have been more extensively propa- 
gated and valued than a species of Banana, previously 
unknown in the South Seas, although in Samoa alone 
upwards of 50 different species of the Musa are found, 
From the excellency of its fruit and its great weight, 
together with the adaptation of its lowness to resist 
violent gales, it promises to take the precedence of 
every other variety usually cultivated. Some notice of 
its history, therefore, is worthy of record. 

“ When our late lamented missionary, Mr. Williams, 
returned from England in the ‘ Camden,’ in 1838, his 
Grace, the Duke of Devonshire, kindly supplied him 
with some cases of plants, in one of which was one 
designated ‘ Chinese Banana’ (most probably the Musa 
Cavendishii, the origin of which is said to be the Isle of 
France). Mr. Williams not having a settled place of 
residence for some time after he landed, the cases were 
left under my care, Little vitality seemed to remain; but 
anxious to preserve, if possible, some of them, I had 
them carefully transplanted into my garden. This Chinese 
Banana was the only one which survived. In about 
twelve months it produced a bunch weighing nearly 
100 lbs. From this single plant have sprung the 
thousands to be seen everywhere in Samoa; and 
they are fast spreading in other groups east and 
west. It is surprising to see in the short space 
of 10 years a plant so extensively propagated. But 
when we calculate, by geometrical progression, what a 
plant, which will average but 6 suckers a year, will 
eventually produce, the result is amazing. 

“The value of the Banana in these seas can scarcely be 
estimated. What Baron Humboldt says of it in Mexico 
may be quoted here and applied to Samoa. He doubts 
whether there is any other plant on the globe which in 
so small a space of ground can produce so great a mass 
ofnutriment, Eight or nine months after the sucker has 
been inserted in the earth, the Banana begins to form its 
clusters,and the fruit may be gathered in lessthan a year. 
A spot of 1076 square feet may contain at least from 30 
to 40 plants, which in the space of a year, at a very 
moderate calculation, will yield more than 4410 lbs. 
avoirdupois of nutritive substance. The produce of the 
Banana is to that of Wheat as 133 to 1, and to that of 
Potatoes as 44 to 1.” W. Mills. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p, 436.) 


Genus V.$ one species. Ruacuitis.—There are 
plants, ‘especially Graminez, and, above all, Wheat, 
which, from the vigorous state of their early growth, 
gradually turn yellow, the leaves twist and curl, and the 
knots of the stem acquire an extraordinary size ; the 
Wheat then ceases to grow, and remains often scarcely 
18 inches in height, instead of above 40, which it ought 
to have. This deformity giving it at first sight some 
resemblance to that which is called rhachitis in animals, 
I have given the same name to the disease in Cerealia. 
The seeds are changed into a monstrous excrescence. 
It differs from ergot in that the latter has not the general 
deformities of the rhachitis. I have occasionally seen 
other plants similarly stunted, with excrescences on the 
stalk, but I cannot say whether or not they belong to 
the same category as the cerelia afflicted with rhachitis. 

Roffredi is of opinion that the ergot does not contain 
a single one of the little worms which others have pre- 
tended to have seen, but only their eggs. He found the 
diseased grains full of filaments of extreme tenuity, 
branched and intertwined, upon which he found a 
number of little globular and oval bodies. On sowing 
bad seeds with good, several of the plants appeared 
rhachitic. The bad seeds contain eggs of the little 
worms, which, he believes, as they are hatched, attach 
themselves to the roots, crawl up the stems, and then 
fix themselves in the ear, causing each grain to be con- 
verted into a gall. The disturbance of the sap 
occasioned by the worms in their ascent causes the 
rhachitis. If these observations of Roffredi were fully 
confirmed, and that the constant presence and bite of 
the little worms were proved, the disease should he 
classed among lacerations. But as the co-existence of 
these insects with the rhachitis is not generally recog- 
nised, and as some deny that there are any in the ergot, 
I have preferred placing both diseases in the present 
class. Roffredi has proved that rhachitis as well as 
ergot is contagious, and the careful separation of the 
diseased grains from the seed corn, is therefore, in this 
case, also a necessary precaution. 

Genus VI.; one species. ASPHYXIA.—Asphyxia in 
animals is defined to be a continued failure of the animal 
and vital powers. Something of the kind may be 
observed, although rarely, in plants caused by the state 
of the atmosphere. Thus a long continued dry air, 
independently of the action of heat, will kill plants by 
depriving themof thenutriment they derivefroma humid 
atmosphere. A plant placed in an atmosphere deprived 
of carbonic acid gas will die, so also in a vacuum ; and 


and, consequently, it is of the greatest benefit in pre-| the experiments of many physicists show that seeds will 
serving the health of their crews to be able to get fresh | 


not germinate in gas azote, and that adult plants perish 
in it. We,may conclude that a plant suffers in pro- ° 
portion as the air is deprived of oxygen, and languisheg. | 
How that happens we do not exactly comprehend. 
From want of sufficient knowledge of the internal 
mechanism of plants, we do not know what is precisely 
the effect produced on them by vitiated air. In general 
the disease is, however, accidental, and produced arti- 
ficially, so as not to admit of much calculation, It is 
however certain, that plants closed up hermetically, 
although light be given to them, perish if the air be not. 
renewed, The Sensitive Plant, placed in gas azote, loses. 
its sensitive properties, and perishes by dying. All 
plants placed in nitrous gas languish and die. 
/ Genus VII. 5 one species. Rot.—I designate by this. 
ame a disease which I have only seen on the bulbs of 
the Hyacinth. It commences externally, and generally 
at the crown of the roots the scales become soft and: 
resolve into a glutinous paste. It gives out a most 
foetid odour, though different from that of ulcers. The 
disease is contagious. Although the symptoms are 
external, I have reason to believe that they only indi- 
cate the last stage of the disease. For I have some- 
times observed the outer scale intact, whilst the internal 
substance has been quite rotten. This malady affects. 
bulbs more when out of the earth than at any other 
time. I have been quite unable to guess at its origin. 
Genus VIII.; one species. Contacion.—It is well 
known that there are some plants which will languish. 
and die from vegetating in the vicinity of others which 
exhale some matter injurious to them. How this 
happens, whether it be that the matter exuded pene- 
trates, in the form of a humour, among the smaller 
fibrous roots, corrodes their sides, or chokes their- 
suckers, remains unknown. The one and the other 
may both take place. In the meantime we see that 
Wheat suffers from the vicinity of the Erigeron acre,. 
L., Oats from the Serratula arvensis, Z., Flax from 
the Euphorbia peplus, Z., and Carrots from the Inula. 
If it be said that this is owing to a diversity of growth, 
one planting having a more vigorous vegetation, robbing: 
the other of its food, I would beg attention to another 
phenomenon. How comes it that, when certain kinds. 
of trees have perished, leaving but a few fragments 
remaining, no other trees of the same kind can be re- 
planted successfully, unless the soil be first raised and. 
burnt? Possibly this may be caused by the nature of 
the soil, which having been hurtful to the former trees,. 
will also be to those which succeed them, Finally, we 
see that sound fruits placed amongst rotten.ones will 
contract the disease, even if still adhering to the tree 
on which they grew. The same thing happens to bulbs 
‘of Onions, Hyacinths, &c., among which a rotten one- 
placed in contact with a sound one will communicate to- 
it the disease. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

THE object to be kept in view in arranging and. 
planting a small garden is unquestionably variety. 
Attempting too much in any one particular branch 
leaves others either neglected or curtailed, It is true 
that every one has his own peculiar tastes and preju-. 
dices, and these necessarily interfere with the proper 
arrangement and division of the different parts of a. 
garden ; but it must be allowed that variety is the soul 
of gardening, and not less so in small than in large 
places, The peculiar taste of the proprietor should 
therefore, in some measure, be rendered subservient to 
the amount of pleasure which his family and friends are 
to reap from a proper distribution of subjects. When 
in flower a garden of Roses alone is admitted to be 
beautiful. Few will be found to detract from the love- 
liness of the Rose, but it would mdeed be a morbid 
taste that could see no beauty in the rest of the 
vegetable kingdom. I apprehend, therefore, that the 
majority of those who delight in gardens—and who 
does not ?—would prefer a continued succession of 
bloom in all seasons, so as to keep the eye always. 
delighted, and the mind ever gratified. The busi- 
ness of the villa gardener then must be to con- 
sider well every step he takes; and every plant 
he commits to the soil should have been previously 
well weighed, and every point relating to its ultimate 
growth and effect maturely considered. The amateur is 
too apt to plant without forethought, and many of the 
objects he has looked forward to admire, are killed or 
smothered by others of more rapid and luxuriant growth. 
He should therefore know something of the dimensions: 
plants are likely to attain. His little space requires 
great economy in the distribution of the subjects he 
cultivates, and much judgment in the selection of them > 
and therefore, instead of attempting to produce quan- 
tities of one kind of plant, to the exclusion of others, 
it would be wise and more satisfactory to limit | 
the numbers of any particular kind, and thereby afford 
space for greater variety. He ought especially to avoid 
the too abundant introduction of rude growing plants ; 
but, on the other hand, he need not confine himself to 
too small plants; these would produce a monotonous 
effect. A knowledge of the size which plants are likely 
to attain, together with the hints I have thrown out, 
may enable him to distribute his subjects so as to 
economise his ground, and, consequently, to produce a 
greater variety on the same space. Pharo. 


_Home Correspondence.  _ 
Purification of Water, —“C. D.” has made inquiry 
relative to the purification of muddy pool water. 
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understand by “ pool,” a village pond. It appears that 
cattle have access to it. The two points suggested by 
CO, D.” are—can such water be filtered? and what 
would be the best kind of filter? Undoubtedly such 
water can be filtered, even through a common earthen 
filter. It has been done in all parts of the country. 
The other inquiry is more serious. First of all the 
pond should be fenced in with posts and rails, and thus 
prevent cattle and probably carts either going into it or 
passing through it ; then a tank should be made in the 
deepest part of the pond that would hold about 3000 
gallons of filtered water. Near the top of the tank let 
there be built in the brick-work a slab filtering stone— 
Ransome and May’s patent stone would answer—or any 
good filtering stone ; and then a similar stone at the top 
of the tank about the same size. The water would 
thus be made remarkably pure. The filter would want 
no cleansing ; the accumulations on the upper stone 
might be removed in an hour once in six months ; and, 
while there is water in the pond to filter, there would 
be a tank of excellent water. As to the pond being on 
the chalk, that is of no consequence ; a tank properly 
made would do much less injury, as to the chances of 
leakage, than digging fonndations for the walls of the 
circular filter as suggested by your correspondent. 
Layers of quick-lime and clay would effectually plug the 
water ‘from escaping, either where posts have been 
driven in or where damage may be done by the con- 
struction of a tank. The expense of tank, stones, fence, 
and pump, would be within 35/. The pump on the 
margin of the pond could be connected with the water 


‘in the tank, and a trough placed low down, under the 


mouth of the pump, for cattle to drink out of. Thus, 
every end would be accomplished, and the benevo- 
lence of “C.D.” richly compensated. A Friend to 
Pure Waiter. 

The Potato Disease has made'its appearance in this 
locality. It was first noticed on the 8th inst, ; since 
then it has progressed up the stalk from the set. The 
tubers are almost covered with small white spots, 
apparently some fungus, more particularly that portion 
to which the haulm is attached. George Summers, Stoke 
Wake, near Blandford, Dorset. The disease has 
began to show itself ‘in this part of the country (Ren- 
frewshire, N.B.) much about the same time and in the 
Same manner as it did last year, namely, the portion of 
the young stems nearest the old sets begin to get dis- 
coloured with a brown-like rust, which spreads upwards 
to the surface of the ground, showing that this kind of 


‘disease arises from the old set being affected before it is 


planted: I noticed disease about three weeks ago on 
the young stems of some Potatoes placed in a Pansy- 
bed as traps for wireworm ; the soil of the bed was 
fresh loam, with about one-third charred loam, and free 
from all manures. The Potatoes were to all appear- 
ance quite sound when inserted, although they were 
picked from amongst a quantity of diseased ones. I 
neglected to examine my traps till they had made 
growths 2 inches above ground. When pulled up, six 
out of ten were found to be more or less diseased. 
Since then I have examined several gardens and fields 
of Potatoes (which are very numerous in this part of 
the country this season), and in all cases where the seed 
has been selected from amongst diseased Potatoes, the 
evil is showing itself below the ground. Should the 
present fine dry weather continue, it may not increase 
much for some time, but the first dull wet weather 
will, I fear, tell the farmers a mournful tale of their 
beautiful Potato fields. 4. B., Paisley, July 16. 

Puzzle —There is a tree which if spelled with every 
letter erroneously or correctly, the pronunciation offers 
to view its true name. Required, the same in English, 
If unanswered in the next Numbers, a definition will 
appear within a month. H. S. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus.—In your review of 
the new edition of this book, you mention the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the Supplement as though it had 
been introduced by me. This was not the case, as it 
was first adopted in the additional Supplement pub- 
lished in 1832, and the arrangement was followed 
in the Supplement of 1839, and in the supple- 
mentary lists. When, therefore, Messrs. Longman 
applied to me to amalgamate all the five supplements 
into one, and to add the new plants, I naturally followed 
the arrangement of the previous supplements, parti- 
cularly as I was told that form was generally liked by 
gardeners. J. W. Loudon, Bayswater, July 16. 

Names of Roses.—One of your correspondents in- 
quires into the origin of the name of a Rose commonly 
called in this country “ Chénédolé.” I fully enter into 
what I suppose to be his feelings, that, as an admirer of 
the beautiful varieties of the Rose, he is anxious to 
learn what he can of the tastes and pursuits of those 
who, by producing them, have so much added to our 
enjoyment. The names of the Roses are, in many 
instances, plainly suggestive of this sort of information. 
Thus, it is impossible to suppose that the cultivators 
who produced the Roses named “ Duchesse d’Angou- 
iéme,” and “Duchesse de Praslin,” respectively, were 
not endowed with sentiments and feelings which led 
them strongly to commiserate the sufferings and the 
Sorrows of those great personages, when they associated 
the names with objects of their own so delicate, so 
beautiful, and so fleeting. The Rose whose name is, 
when properly spelt, ‘ Chénedollé’ was most probably 
the production of a cultivator of Normandy, a country 
not surpassed by any other in the richest varieties of 
the Rose. Doubtless this person participated in the 
general admiration of the great poet of the same dis- 


trict, and was willing to testify his respect by giving the 


name of the bard to his own most beautiful production ; 
thus enriching the poet’s chaplet with a garland pecu- 
liarly his own, Charles Pioult Chénedollé was a very 
distinguished poet of France—he was born at Vire in 
Normandy, in 1769. He left France on the outbreak } 
of the Revolution, resided for several years in Belgium 
and Holland, and returned to his own country when 
Buonaparte removed the interdict from the refugees, 
His great poem is entitled * Le Genie de l’Homme.” 
He also translated the “ Odes of Horace,” and left in 
manuscript an epie poem called “ Titus, or Jerusalem 
Destroyed.” In the reign of Louis XVIII. he was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
was appointed Professor of Belles Lettres in the Lyceum 
at Caen. He died at his own chateau at Coisel, near 
Caen, Dec. 2,1833. Your readers may refer to the 
 Biographie Universelle ” for further particulars. That 
work is the source of my information, P.S. I shall be 
glad to know if any of your correspondents can inform 
me of the origin and meaning of the names “ Phare- 
ricus,” “ Armosa,’”’ “ Vitellina,” ‘ Devigne,” * Ohl.” 
M.C. [Devigne may be a misprint for Sevigné.] 

Cuthill’s Black Prince Strawberry.—It may be in- 
teresting to know that, notwithstanding spring frosts 
and easterly winds, I gathered from plants of the Black 
Prince, grown in the open air, a few fruit on the Ist 
and 2d of last month, and on the 5th I surprised some 
visitors by a small dish of them. They grew close toa 
south-east wall, without tiles ; but if they had had the 
advantage of those contrivances, advertised by Mr. 
Roberts, I expect they would have been much earlier. 
It would be very desirable that, in his forthcoming pub- 
lication, Mr. Cuthill should give directions how to make 
the later portion of the crop of this (his favourite) 
Strawberry swell to an average size. John Abell, 
Limerick, July 16. 

Summer Pruning the Vine.—Am I to infer from Mr. 
Lovell’s article that he condemns “summer pruning ” 
in toto? if so, he may, with as much propriety, con- 
demn any pruning whatever. He has criticised with 
undue severity the instructions in the Calendar as 
regards the Peach, and made observations altogether 
impracticable relative to the Vine. No man, I should 
imagine, ever stopped a Vine shoot for the sake of a good 
stock of laterals. I admit that they are produced; but 
he who grants them an existence long enough to become 
“spindley,” should be classed with the gardener who 
leaves his wall trees neither summer nor winter pruned, 
nailed, or tied, until April. That the leaf of a lateral 
performs its offices differently from other leaves is very 
questionable; but the fallacy of attempting to grow 
Vines in fruit-bearing perfection without “ stopping,” is 
too obvious to require comment. W. Toogood, South- 
ampton. 

Instinct of Birds.—A goldfinch had been reared, by 
the young family of the groom to Sir Augustus Warren, 
Bart., of Warren’s-court, to be exceedingly tame, and 
was a most beautiful singing bird ; the eldest son of the 
family came to see his father and mother from Macroom, 
where he keeps an extensive cloth shop, and was so 
attracted by the beauty of the little songster that he, 
with great difficulty, prevailed on the young children to 
part with it. He accordingly took it away late in the 
evening, the cage being covered with a cloth, and carried 
him safely to Macroom, where he received every atten- 
tion, but all in vain; no feeding, no coaxing, nothing 
could induce him to sing a note ; he evidently was pining 
for his young companions. This went on for some time, 
the little bird every day getting worse, when, fortunately 
for all, one day his door was left open, and in a very short 
time afterwards the young family near Warren’s-court 
were made happy by their little favourite’s appearance, 
perched on the dinner-table, and showing by every tes- 
timony in his power the happiness and delight he expe- 
rienced on seeing his old friends. It was mutual. He 
is now in perfect health, sings as before, and certainly 
will not be parted again. Now, Warren’s-court (a bird’s 
flight) is six miles from Macroom, the cage was covered 
up, it was night when he was conveyed away ; and was 
not his coming home wonderful? J. B. Warren, 
Warrenstown. 

The Cuckoo.—I beg to inform “ W. H. B.,” that I 
have remarked the peculiar note of the cuckoo, men- 
tioned by “ Este,” for these last three seasons early in 
May ; and this season more than usual. Now I think 
this is much too early for the young cuckoo to cheer us 
with his song. J. L. M., Tonbridge Weils. 

The Building for the Exhibition of 1851.—Would it 
not be possible to convert this into a “ winter garden,” 
instead of removing it, as suggested, and intended by the 
commissioners? Glass is cheap enough ; and I think 
such a thing would be an acquisition to the “lungs” of 
London. J. L. M., Tonbridge Weils. 

Phyteuma orbiculare is now in flower in my garden, 
making the third season in which it has bloomed since 
I removed it from a bank on the Sanderstead road, 
about two miles south of Croydon, in Aug. 1847. The 
weather was then extremely dry. I raised it as well 
as I could with a trowel, and by care and moderate 
watering I kept it alive. I however lost sight of it for the 
season, but it came up again in 1848, The plant has 
gained strength ever since. Its close herbage occupies 
about the space of a dessert plate, from which rise 17 fine 
heads of bloom, on stems at least as many inches high ; 
three;(making 20), have been gathered. Sanderstead 


Down, and some of the neighbouring banks, abound with 
tiny specimens of Phyteuma. We have also on 
Duppa’s-hill a tolerable sprinkling of Jasione. John 
Towers, Croydon, 

Wasps.—On the 4th of June last, J. Strutt, Esq., of 


Budge-hill, Belper, offered to give a penny for every 
wasp which might be caught on or about his grounds, 
and brought to his steward, from that day to the 14th 
of the same month. When the day arrived, it was 
found that the steward had received no less than 1094 
wasps. This has proved very effectual, not more than 
two or three wasps having been seen about the ground 
for several weeks past. Q. 2., Belper, July 16. 

Bees.—One of your correspondents asks if a deficiency 
of drones has been observed this season in the stocks of 
bees? I have suffered from too large a supply. A well- 
peopled hive threw me a swarm early in June. I put 
a glass upon the old stock, to prevent a second swarm 
coming off, but was surprised to find that not a single 
bee ascended into the glass, although there was a piece 
of clean white comb in it ready for them. After three 
weeks had elapsed, I noticed that the glass became 
damp, and finally water ran down the sides. At this 
season such a state of things is unusual, and as I further 
noticed but few bees going in and out, I resolved upon 
an examination. The hive was weighty, and contained 
a swarm of last year; therefore I knew that age had 
nothing to do with the case. I intoxicated the bees 
with the magic fungus, and great was my surprise to 
find that the hive was peopled with drones, the average 
number of workers, as far as I could count them, being 
one-fourth, ‘The hive contained honey in abundance, 
the usual allowance of bee-bread ; but the brood cells 
were almost entirely filled with drones. Now this 
hive could not have lived through the winter, if it even 
lingered to its commencement. The bees could haye 
neither destroyed the drones nor fed them ; the drones, 
I presume (according to authorities), could not have fed 
themselves ; all would have died, and the mortality of 
the hive would have been attributed to the death of the 
queen, or any cause but the right one. I need not say 
I picked out all the working bees and added them to 
another hive, and interred the queen and the drones 
whilst in their inebriated state. If I might venture to 
advise your correspondent, I would suggest that heshould 
catch some drones from the mouth of one of his hives 
that shows a plentiful sprinkling, and put them in a 
glass till the evening ; then add them to his swarm, 
which will receive them readily and cannot thrive with- 
out them. 4. ZL. M., Spinfield. 


Sortettes, 

HorticutturaL, July 13: Garpen Exursition.—lf 
any one portion of this in all respects excellent July 
exhibition can be said to have attracted more attention 
than another, it was the fruit, of which there was an 
extensive and grand display. Pine-apples, though not 
remarkable for very great weights, were numerous and 
handsome. Black Grapes were generally well coloured 
and quite ripe, but as much cannot be said of white 
Grapes; for notwithstanding the intimation made in 
the schedule, that “all fruit must be sufficiently ripe 
for market, and well coloured,” &c.; nearly the whole of 
the Muscats were far from being ripe. Indeed s0 ex- 
tremely unripe were some exhibitions of this Grape, 
that no notice could be taken of them by the judges, 
although in other respects they were very fine and 
worthy of a prize. ‘To this censure, however, there 
were one or two splendid exceptions, whose merits will 
be pointed out presently. Peaches and Nectarines 
were well swelled, and, in general, finely coloured ; and 
there were some beautiful dishes of Strawberries and 
black Cherries. Among Melons the Bromham Hall 
had the superiority, as far as flavour is concerned, This 
is the second year in which it has gained the first prize 
for the best flavoured Melon. 

Among Pinz-appLes, Mr. Jones, gr. to Sir J. J. 
Guest, Bart., had a Queen finely formed, but perhaps 
hardly ripe enough, weighing 5 lbs. 950z. Mr. Drum- 
mond, gr. to C. H. Leigh, Esq., of Pontypool-park, a 
Ripley Queen, 5 lbs. 14 oz. ; Mr. Higgs, gr. to J. H. 
Burchard, Esq., of Putney Heath, a Moscow Queen, 
4 lbs. 123 oz.; and Mr, Wilmot, of Isleworth, an old 
Queen, 3 lbs.5 oz. These were all beautiful fruits, 
and were rewarded in the order in which they stand. 
Other Queens consisted of 12 fruit, weighing respectively 
5 Ibs, 10 0z., 5 lbs. 85 0z., 5 lbs. 4 0z., 5 lbs. 05 oz., 
5 lbs. 4 Ibs. 134 oz., 4 lbs. 124 oz., 4 lbs. 12 02., 
5 Ibs. 103 0z., 4 lbs. 5 oz., and 4 lbs. 44 oz., from Mr. 
Drummond ; five fruit, the heaviest 4 lbs. 14 oz., and 
the lightest 4 lbs. 24 oz., from Mr. Jones ; and a fruit, 
2 Ibs. 13 oz., from Mr. Henderson, gr. to Sir G. Beau- 
mont, Bart., who had also an Antigua Queen, weighing 
3 lbs. 103 oz. The best Providence, a noble fruit, was 
furnished by Mr. Spencer, gr. to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, at Bowood ; it weighed 9 Ibs. 133 oz. The 
next best was a cockscomb-crowned fruit from Mr. 
Fleming, gr. to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, 
weighing 8 lbs. 60z.; and Mr. Brewin, gr. to R. 
Gunter, Esq., of Brompton, had a large crowned fruit, 
weighing 8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Grares.—Among private growers, the best Black 
Hamburghs were contributed by Mr. Holmes, gr. to 
S. Garrard, Esq., of Putney-heath ; the second best by 
Mr. Haywood, gr. to G. R. G. Goodman, Esq., of 
Roundhay, near Leeds; and the third best by Mr. 
Henderson, gr. to Sir G. Beaumont, Bart. Among 
Market Gardeners, Mr. Harrison, of Oatlands Palace, 
Weybridge, was first; Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, 
second ; and Mr. Corney, of Edmonton, third. These 
were all good exhibitions of this kind of Grape, 
well ripened and coloured. Other Black Hamburghs 
were furnished by Mr. Taylor, gr. to J. Coster, 
Esq., of Streatham; Mr. Gerrie, gr. to Sir J. 
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Cathcart, Bart. ; Mr. Barnes, gr. to I’, C. Whitmore, 
Esq. ; Mr. Munro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie; Mr. Mitchell, 
gr. to H. J. Charlton, Esq. ; Mr. Smith, gr. to S. 
Ricardo, Esq. ; Mr. Foggo, gr. to the Marquis of Aber- 
corn; Mr. Meyers, of Brentford (badly coloured) ; Mr. 
Mitchell, of Brighton; Mr, Chapman, of South Lam- 
beth ; and a seedling called Richmond Villa Black Ham- 
burgh, from Mr. Judson, of Brighton, Fair examples 
of Black Prince were communicated by Mr. Lushy, gr. 
to J. Hill, Esq. ; Mr. Monro, gr. to the Earl of Claren- 
don ; and Mr, M‘Walter, gr. to Col. Challoner. Exhi- 
hitions of West’s St. Peter’s came from Mr. Rust, gr. 
to J. Maclaren, Esq., and Mr, Ternball, gr. to 
the Dukeof Marlborough; but they were wrongly entered, 
and were, on that account, disqualified. A variety of 
HMamburgh called Mill Hill was shown by Mr. Wilmot. 
By far the best Muscat Grapes exhibited came from 
Mr. Woodham Death, of Nettleswell, Harlow. ‘These 
were magnificent bunches, well filled with large berries, 
perfectly ripe, and well coloured. The next in point of 
merit were furnished by Mr. Taylor, gr. to J. Coster ; 
and three somewhat small but quite ripe bunches came 
from Mr. Fleming, gr. to the Duke of Sutherland, at 
Trentham. Good fruit of the same kind of Grape, but 
not fully ripened, was produced by Mr. Barnes, gr. to 
T. C. Whitmore, Esq.; Mr, Henderson, gr. to Sir G. 
Beaumont, Bart. ; Mr. Rust, gr. to J, Maclaren, Esq, ; 
Mr. Thomson, gr. to Mrs. Byng, of Wrotham 
Park; Mr. Boyd, gr. to Viscount Dillon; Mr, 
Monro, gr. to the Earl of Clarendon; Mr. W‘ Walter, 
gr. to Colonel Challoner; and Mr. Kemp, gr. 
to Mrs. Grillion, The best white Museadines were 
shown by Mr, Williams, gr. to C. B. Warner, 
Esq. The second best by My. Robertson, gr. to 
Lady Emily Foley, Stoke Edith Park, Ledbury. Mr, 
Smith, gr. to A. Anderson, Esq., had the third best 
dish. Good Sweetwaters came from Mr. Chapman, of 
Vauxhall, and Mr. Wilmot, who had also a variety 
of Grape called Ackbar-khan. Mr. Henderson, gr. to 
Sir G. Beaumont, Bart, exhibited beantiful specimens 
of Grizzly Frontignan; and Mr, Munro, gr. to Mrs, 
Oddie, and Mr. Gadd, of Betchworth Castle, of White 
Frontignan, Black Frontignans are rarely seen so 
black as those which were furnished by Mr. Watson, 
gr. to Mrs. Tredwell, of Norwood ; Syrian by Mr. 

unro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, and Sweetwater by Mr. 
Riddell, gr. to T. Ashby, Esq. The heaviest single 
bunch of Grapes consisted of a Syrian, 3 Ibs. 100z., 
from Mr. Smith, gr. to S. Ricardo, Esq., of Sunning- 
hill; this, it may be remarked, was no great 
weight for this kind of Grape, for a bunch of it, grown 
by Speechley, at Welbeck, in the last century, weighed 
193 Ibs. An equal award was made to a beautiful 


bunch of Black Hamburgh, weighing 3 lbs, 8 oz., from 
Mr. Fleming, gr. to the 
tham. Mr. Henderson, 


Duke of Sutherland at Tren- 
gr. to Sir G. Beaumont, had a 
bunch of Black Hamburgh weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz.; Mr. 
Thomson, gr. to Mrs, Byng, one of White Muscat, 3 Ibs. ; 
Mr. Slowe, gr. to W. R. Baker, Esq., one of Black 
Hamburgh, 2 lbs. 91 oz., but not sufficiently well 
coloured ; Mr. Monks, gr. to J. M. Fountain, Esq., one 
of Syrian (?), 2lbs. 8 oz. ; Mr. Haywood, gr. to G. R. 
Goodman, Esq., one of Black Hamburgh, 2 lbs. 13 oz. ; 
and finally one of Black Hamburgh was sent by Mr. 
Wilmot, being part of a second crop obtained from the 
same Vines since Christmas, Grapes in pots, bearing 
large bunches, composed of finely swelled and well 
coloured berries, were exhibited by Mr. Smith, gr. to 
S. Ricardo, Esq., of Titness Park, Sunning-hill, We 
observed that they had been grown according to the 
coiling system; and certainly they were the best exhi- 
bition of Vines in pots we have seen for many years. 


Pracues.—Mr, Ingram, gr. to her Majesty at Frog- 
more, sent excellent specimens of Beilegarde alias 
Violette Hative; Mr. Snow, gr. to the Earl de Grey, 
nearly as good samples of the same variety ; and Mr, 
Spencer, gr. to the Marquis of Lansdowne, Royal 
George and Noblesse, beautifully swelled and coloured, 
The latter varieties were also produced by Mr. Drum. 
mond, of Pontypool Park, Royal George came from 
Mr. Davis, gr. to J. Dixon, Esq. ; Mr. Munro, gr. to 
Mrs. Oddie ; Mr, Henderson, gr. to Sir G. Beaumont, 
Bart. ; and Mr. Foggo, gr. to the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Mr. Parker, gr. to J. H. Oughton, Esq., had finely 
coloured fruit of Bellegarde alias Galland; and the 
Same sort was exhibited by Mr. Monro, gr. to the Earl 
of Clarendon ; Mr. Turnbull, gr. to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, sent Early Purple; Mr. Cox, gr. to J. Taylor, 
Esq., Bellegarde ; Mr. M‘Walter, gr. to Col. Challoner, 
Bellegarde; Mr. Fleming, gr. to the Duke of Suther. 
land, at Trentham, Noblesse 3 Mr. Slowe, gr. to W. R. 
Baker, Esq., Bellegarde ; and Mr. Davis, of Oak-hill, 
Noblesse. Of Peaches in pots only one specimen was 
exhibited, and the crop on that, though fair, was very 
unripe ; in fact the variety, the old Newington, a cling- 
Stone, is unworthy of such care. It was sent by Mr, 
Munro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, 


Necrarines.— Beautiful examples of Elruge were 
produced by Mr. Turnbull, gr. to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, at Blenheim ; and Mr, Parker, gr. to J. H. 
Oughton, Esq., had finely swelled and well coloured 
dishes of Violette Hative, Elruge, and Tawney ; Mr. 
Davis, of Oak-hill, sent Elruge, and the same variety 
was shown by Mr. Fleming, gr. to the Duke of Suther- 
land. Mr. Henderson, gr. to Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart., had Violette Hative ; Mr. Munro, gr. to Mrs. 
Oddie, Red Roman ; Mr. Cox, gr. to J. Taylor, Esq., 
Pitmaston Orange; and Mr, M‘ Walter, Elruge. 


Fics.—Brown Turkey were exhibited by Mr, Gerrie, 


gr. to Sir J, Catheart, Bart.; and Marseilles by Mr. 
Poggo, gr. to the Marquis of Abercorn. 

Metons.—The first prize for the best flavoured 
Melon was awarded to Mr. Barnes, gr. to R. Hanbury, 
Esq., for a well ripened Bromham-hall ; second to Mr. 
Elliott, gr. to J. B. Boothby, Esq., for another fruit of 
the same variety ; and third to Mr. Balls, gr. to H. 
Rogers, Esq., for Napoleon green-fleshed. Mr, Gadd, 
of Betchworth Castle, obtained the first prize in the 
Market Gardeners’ class, for a Beechwood. Among 
the other kinds shown for fine flavour were the Trentham 
Hybrid, Sweet Ispahan, Improved Green-fleshed, Dun- 
can’s ditto, Drummond’s Scarlet, Golden Perfection, 
Weir's Prolific, Egyptian Green-fleshed, Bailey’s ditto, 
and some others. ‘The heaviest Melon was a green- 
fleshed Cabul, 9 Ibs. 10 0z., from Mx. Davis, gr. to J. 
Dixon, Esq.; and the next heaviest a Cantilupe, 
4 Ibs. 5 oz, from Mr, Gadd, of Betchworth Castle, 
Dorking. 

Currrizs.—Black Tartarians were exhibited by Mr. 
Snow, gr. to Earl de Grey ; and black Circassian by 
Mr. Whiting, gr. to H. I. Hope, Esq., of the Deepdene. 
In the Market Gardeners’ class the same variety was 
communicated by Mr. Meyers, of Brentford, and Mr. 
Gainsford, of the same place. Elton and Bigarreau were 
shown by Mr. Snow and Mr. Kemp, gr. to Mrs, 
Grillion, and the latter variety by Messrs. Smith, 
Whiting, and Meyers. Mr. Busby, gr. to S. Crawley, 
Esq., had Black Eagle, and Mr. Meyers Mayduke. 

STRAWBERRIES,— British? Queens, beautifully ripened, 
were contributed by Mr. Elliott, gr. to J. B, Boothby, 
Esq , and Mr, Ingram, gr. to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at Hatfield. In the Market Gardeners’ class, Mr. 
Lydiard, of Bath, had very fine examples of British 
Queen, Mammoth, and Eleanor ; and British Queen and 
Albert’s Queen, were produced in good condition by 
Mr. Beach, of Hounslow, who also showed Keens’ Seed- 
ling and Turner’s Pine.—British Queens were exhibited 
by Mr. Monro, gr. to the Earl of Clarendon; Mr, Rust, 
gr. to J. Maclaren, Esq. ; and Mr. Slowe, gr. to W. R. 
Baker, Esq.— Mr. Munro, gr. to Mrs. Oddie, had 
Eleanor and Bicton, the latter a white variety ; Mr. 
Kitley, of Bath, Kitley’s Goliah ; Mr. Wilmot, a sort 
called Prince Arthur ; Mr. Busby, Comte de Paris, a 
fine looking kind, but too acid except in very bright 
summers ; and Mr, Valentine, of Wimbledon, Eleanor, 

Miscellaneous fruit consisted of Fastolff Raspberries, 
from Mr. Smith, gr. to S. Ricardo, Esq.; Black Cur- 
rants (a seedling), from Mr. Lydiard, of Bath; Rasp- 
berries (seedling), from the same grower; and Shad- 
docks, from the Rev. Mr. Peck, of Houghton Reciory, 
Huatingdon, 

Of Tropical fruits, Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon, contributed 
Nutmeg, Papaw, and Vanilla; the latter in a green state. 

There were three collections of 20 Srove and Green. 
House Pxants: one from Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, 
Esq., of Dartford, who was first; another from Mrs. 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, second ; and the third from 
Messrs. Frazer, of Lea-bridge. The first group con- 
tained three large Allamandas, well cultivated and beau- 
tifully flowered ; a charmingly blossomed Dipladenia 
crassinoda ; Clerodendron Keompferi, bearing a fine Spike 
of searlet flowers ; Crowea saligna ; examples of the 
white and rose-coloured Vincas ; beautiful plants of 
Ixora coccinea and crocata ; Aphelexis macrantha pur- 
purea, a splendid specimen still in fine condition, although 
it has been in bloom nearly all the season 3 three well 
cultivated Cape Heaths; a beautifully grown Lesche- 
naultia formosa; Alchmea fulgens, past its best ; 
Cyrtoceras reflexum, Dipladenia splendens, a good 
plant. of the showy Kalosanthes coccinea, and a small 
Aphelexis. At the back of Mrs. Lawrence’s group 
stood a large and handsome Stephanotis floribunda ; 
and on either side of it a huge Allamanda. Supporting 
these were Pimelea decussata, Clerodendron ‘panicula- 
tum, with an immense panicle of flowers; the pale 
yellow Allamanda grandiflora, Ixora coccinea, a capital 
specimen ; a large Pheenocoma proliferum, insufficiently 
flowered ; a large bush of the blue flowered Sollya 
linearis ; four varieties of Cape Heath; the yellow 
blossomed Tristania neriifolia, nearly 5 feet high, and 
as much through ; the same beautiful Ixora javanica 
noticed on a former occasion, still in good flower 3 also 
I. crocata, Franciscea augusta, an Everlasting, the 
yellow flowered Relhania speciosa, not a very effective 
exhibition plant; and the sweet smelling Sphenotoma 
gracilis.—In Messrs, Frazer’s group were Franciscea 
augusta, the white blossomed Rynchospermum jasmi- 
noides, Clerodendron fallax, Crowea saligna, Tristania 
neriifolia, the red Ixora, Stephanotis floribunda, Sollya 
linearis, a variety of the showy genus Kalosanthes, a 
nice little Roella ciliata, the red flowered Leschenaultia, 
three or four Cape Heaths, a white Vinca, and a good 
plant of the beautiful Dipladenia erassinoda. 

The best exhibition of 15 Srove and GReEnHousE 
Pants was produced by Mr. Green, gr. to Sir E, 
Antrobus, Bart. It contained a large Rondeletia 
Speciosa, Allamanda cathartica and grandiflora, an 
indifferent Epacris miniata, Stephanotis floribunda, 
beautifully grown and flowered ; the chocolate blos. 
somed Echites atropurpurea, Kalosanthes miniata, a 
lovely Lisianthus Russellianus, Ixora coccinea and 
crocata ; the handsome Pleroma elegans, a compara- 
tively new hardy greenhouse plant, with purple blos- 
soms, nearly as large as those of an Allamanda; a very 
fine Leschenaultia formosa, Dipladenia crassinoda with 
highly coloured flowers, and two Cape Heaths,—The 
next group in point of merit was contributed by Mr. 
Carson, gr. to 


consisted of large plants of Allamanda Schottii, A, 
cathartica, and Stephanotis floribunda ; Scutellaria ven« 
tenati, a round bush of Polygala oppositifolia, a toler. 
ably good Aischynanthus Lobbii, Roella ciliata, Dipla- 
denia erassinoda, the showy Rondeletia, Leschenaultia 
formosa, Pimelea pubescens, the useful Franciscea 
augusta, a pretty well flowered Lemonia Spectabilis, 
Kalosanthes miniata, and the showy Medinil—the latter 
both in flower and fruit,—My, Taylor, gr. to J. Coster, 
fisq., of Streatham, had a group in which there were 
Hoya carnosa, Ixora coccinea, a fine bush of the beau- 
tiful Cape Heath metuleeflora bicolor, a well flowered 
Allamanda eathartiea, Rondeletia speciosa, Pheenocoma 
proliferum, a small Roella ciliata, Pimelea decussata, 
the Hoya-like Cyrtoceras reflexum, Aphelexis humilis, 
a small plant of the Oleander-leaved Tristania, two 
Cape Heaths, Sphenotoma gracilis, and a well flowered 
Kalosanthes coccinea, 

Seven collections of 10 Srove and Greennouse Piants 
were produced. The best came from Mr. Croxford, 
gr. to H. H. Barnes, Esq., of Stamford-hill ; it com- 
prised well cultivated examples of Allamanda cathartica, 
Crowea saligna, Sollya linearis, two varieties of Kalo- 
santhes, Pheenocoma proliferum, the showy Cleroden- 
dron fallax, an Everlasting, a small Ixora coccinea, and 
Leschenaultia splendens.— The next group was fur- 
nished by Mr. Speed, of Edmonton ; it consisted of the 
white and rosy-flowered Vineas, the comparatively new 
white-blossomed climbing plant Sehubertia graveolens, 
Allamanda cathartica, the charming Dipladenia cras« 
sinoda, Tremandra verticillata, Struthiola ovata, a nice 
Chironia glutinosa, a beautiful Kalosanthes miniata, and 
a Cape Heath.—Mr, Watson, gr. to Mrs. Tredwell, of 
Norwood, sent Ixora coccinea, Stephanotis floribunda, 
Clerodendron fallax, an Allamanda, two Cape Heaths, 
a well grown but indifferently bloomed Plumbago Lar- 
pentze ; Gloriosa superba, Lesehenaultia splendens, 
and a Begonia.—Mr. Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, Esq., 
produced plants of Kalosanthes coccinea, Ixora crocata, 
Phymatanthus tricolor, the very useful Franciscea 
acuminata, Clerodendron Keempferi, Cyrtocerasreflexum, 
Euphorbia splendens, Leschenaultia formosa, and Glos 
riosa, superba,—Mr. Pamplin, of Lea-bridge-road, ex= 
hibited a beautiful Allamanda cathartiea, two varieties 
of Kalosanthes, the rosy flowered Vinea, two Cape 
Heaths, Cyrtoceras reflexum, two species of Franciscea, 
and Pimelea hispida——From Mr. Gerrie, gr. to Sir J. 
Catheart, Bart, came a large and fine Stephanotis 
floribunda, two species of Allamanda, Clerodendron 
fallax, Sollya linearis; two Cape Heaths, Epacris 
miniata, and a plant of the rosy flowered Vinca. 

Collections of 6 Stove and Greenuouse PLants were 
communicated by Mr. Bruce, gr. to B. Miller, Esq., 
and Mr. Kinghorn, gr. to the Earl of Kilmorey. The 
former had the beautiful two-coloured variety of Erica 
metuleeflora ; an Everlasting ; the showy Rondeletia, 
Astelma eximium, Stephanotis floribunda, and the 
scarlet Ixora. Mr. Kinghorn sent Eriea metuleeflora 
bicolor, almost without colour ; Allamanda cathattica, 
an Everlasting, Leschenaultia formosa and arcuata, 
and the beautiful Tremandra verticillata, 

HeEticurysums were exhibited by Mesers. Green, 
Stanly, Cole, and Young. The varieties consisted of 
Aphelexis sesamoides, s. purpurea, 8. superba, s, rosea, 
humilis, macrantha purpurea, spectabilis, and its large 
flowered variety, 

Orcutps,—Of these universal favourites there was a 
large and fine display. In eollections of 20 species, 
Mr, Mylam, gr. to S. Rucker, Esq., was first, and Mr, 
Williams, gr. to C. B, Warner, Esq., second, Mr, 
Mylam sent the red variety of Saccolabium guttatum, 
with three charming racemes of flowers ; Lycaste tetra- 
gona, quite a mass of blossoms ; Oncidium Lanceanum ; 
Epidendrum verrucosum, having a strong spike of 
flowers ; the delicate white Aganisia pulchella, a, small 
plant of Miltonia spectabilis, the yellow flowered Catt- 
leya citrina, a beautiful example of Phaleenopsis grandi- 
flora, the curious green-flowered Cycnoches chlorochi- 
lon, Aerides maculosum and quinquevulnera, the latter 
not sufficiently in flower ; Odontoglossum hastilabium, 
bearing a fine spike of blossoms ; a large Sobralia mae 
crantha, the singular looking Coryanthes maculata, the 
chocolate coloured Paphinia cristata; the Blume 
Saccolabe, the Bearded Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
barbatum), with some dozen flowers on it; Ceeiogyne 
speciosa ; and last, but not least, the beautiful Vanda 
Batemanni, with a strong spike of flowers, which were, 
however, not nearly all open.—Mr. Williams produced 
four species of the charming genus Aerides; Epiden- 
drum varicosum and radiatum, the latter bearing 
12 flower spikes; the three-coloured Vanda (V. tricolor); 
Oncidium pulvinatum, and the large flowered variety 
of O. papilio; Miltonia spectabilis, the Bearded Lady’s 
Slipper, Brassia Wrayz, the curious Cyenoches ventri~ 
cosum, Phalsenopsis grandiflora, Barkeria spectabilis, 
Saccolabium guttatum, Broughtonia sanguinea, Dendro- 
bium densiflorum, and one or two other plants. 

Collections of 15 Orcuips were shown by Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting, and Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr. 
Beck, of Isleworth. The former had a lovely Cattleya 
crispa, with nine spikes of flowers ; Stanhopea tigrina, 
finely blossomed ; a very fine Miltonia spectabilis, with 
some three dozen flowers ; Stanhopea Wardii, and the 
charming S. Devoniensis; the white variety of Sobralia 
liliastrum, Phalzenopsis grandiflora, the rare Aerides 
quinquevulnera, Coryanthes macrantha, the violet 
variety of Oncidium Lanceanum, Calanthe fureata, with 
11 flower spikes ; Cattleya Mossie, Odontoglossum 
citrosmum, well coloured ; the green tailed Dendrochilum 


W. E.G. Farmer, Esq., of Cheam. It | filiforme ; and Huntleya violacea, with four flowers- 
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Yesembling as many violet coloured bivalved shells, 
Mr. Dobson's plants consisted of the fine Oncidium 
ampliatum majus, which has been so often exhibited 
this season, and which is still in good flower; O. 
luridum and O, papilio, Epidendrum vitellinum, coch- 
leatum, phooniceum and crassifolium, the latter beauti- 
fully flowered ; a variety of Cattleya Mossize, Oncidium 
Harrisonii, with five flower spikes ; Aerides odoratum, 
the odd-looking Promenza stapelioides, Zygopetalum 
rostratum, Galeandra Baueri, the curious Cirrhea 
tristis, and an Epidendrum in the way of phoeniceum. 

Groups of 10 Orcuins were furnished by Mr. Blake, 

gr, to J. H. Schréder, Esq.; Mr. Carson, gr. to 
W. F. G. Farmer, Esq. ; and Mr, Franklin, gr. to Mrs. 
Lawrence,—Mr. Schréder had a large Aerides odo- 
ratum, A, quinquevulnera, the charming Dendrobium 
chrysanthum, the rather scarce Calanthe Masucea, the 
nie flowered Phalsenopsis, a beautifully cultivated 
twisted Trichopil (T. tortilis), Bauer’s Galeandra, 
Angreecum caudatum, Oncidium Lanceanum, and 
Vanda tricolor.—Mr. Carson produced a very large 
Sobralia macrantha, with five flowers; Aerides odo- 
ratum, roseum, and quinquevulnera; Zygopetalum 
rostratum, the Bearded Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
barbatum), Coelogyne speciosa, with 10 curious brown 
and buff flowers ; the best variety of Odontoglossum 
grande, Cyenoches Loddigesii, and a plant of Dendro- 
bium chrysanthum.—Mrs. Lawrence’s plants contained 
Brassia Wrayee, Calanthe veratrifolia, Odontoglossum 
hastilabium, and another kind like grande, without the 
brown colour ; the yellow blossomed Cattleya citrina, 
Angreecum caudatum, the beautiful yellow flowered 
Anguloa Clowesii, with three blossoms; a small Sacco- 
labium Blumei, an Epidendrum, and a white flowered 
Angraecum. 

Collections of 6 OrcuiIps were produced by 
Messrs. Gieen, Gerrie, Woolley, and O’Brien. — 

~ Green sent a tall Aerides odoratum, Epiden- 
drum cinnabarinum and crassifolium, Stanhopea 
saccata ; Oncidium Papilio and a beautiful Oncidium 
Lanceanum. Mr. Gerrie showed. a finely bloomed 
Stanhopea oculata ; Oncidium pulvinatum, a mass of 
yellow flowers; a small, but well coloured Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum ; the long-tailed Brassia (B. cau- 
data) with nine flower spikes; Oncidium Wentworth- 
ianum and a tall Dendrobium aduncum, Mr. Woolley 
produced Cattleya Forbesii with six flower spikes ; the 
white-lipped Oncidium (0. leucochilum;) Aerides odo- 
ratum ; Cymbidium aloefolium, well flowered ; Epiden- 
drum cochleatum ; and a nice Oncidium pulvinatum. 
Mr. O’Brien contributed a small Phaius albus ; the 
purplish-lilac Calanthe Masuca; Dendrobium for- 
mosum; a small Miltonia spectabilis; Maxillaria 
Brocklehurstiana ; and Oncidium cornigerum. Mr. 
Kinghorn exhibited asia single specimen a well-flowered 
plant of Phaleenopsis grandiflora. 

Care HEatus were numerous, and in capital condition. 
Collections of 10 were shown by Mr. Smith, gr. to W. 
Quilter, Esq., of Norwood; Mr. Mylam, gy. to S. 
Rueker, Esq. ; and Mr. Cole, gr. to H. Colyer, Esq. 
Mr. Smith had large and fine plants of obbata umbel- 
lata, a variety of tricolor, metulzeflora, Bergiana covered 
with small round purple blossoms ; infundibuliformis, 
Irbyana, Lee’s tricolor, tricolor elegans, Massoni, and 
the larger variety of retorta—Myr, Rucker’s plants, 
which were little inferior to the above, consisted of 
inflata, retorta major, Savileana, Parmentieri rosea, 
Veitch’s yariety of obbata, a very large flowered 
Heath ; Cavendishii, infundibuliformis, Irbyana, Ver- 
noni, and eximia.—Mr. Cole sent the larger variety 
of retorta, Savileana, Shannoni, tricolor, Parmen- 
tieri; the red variety of ampullacea, jasminiflora 
alba, flammea, the charming metulzflora bicolor, 
and ampullacea elegans.—In the Nurserymen’s Class, 
Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, showed admirable plants of 
tricolor superba, t. Jacksoni, Parmentieri rosea, Shan- 
noni, the two-coloured variety of metuleeflora, inflata 
alba, the larger flowered retorta, Lee’s tricolor, and 
eximia. — Messrs Rollisson had obbata umbellata, 
jubata multiflora and superba; ferruginea, a fine speci- 
men; ampullacea tineta, reflexa, the rosy variety of 
Parmentieri, Aldersoni, mutabilis, and Irbyana.— 
Messrs. Fairbairn produced Irbyana, infundibuliformis, 
viridiflora, Cavendishii, the larger variety of retorta, 
tricolor elegans, eximia, depressa, juliana, and Shannoni. 
—The plats in 11-inch pots, though small compared with 
the others, were beautifully grown and flowered. In this 
class Mr. Smith, gr. to W, Quilter, Esq., showed Easoni- 
ana, a variety of princeps, ventricosa perspicua, tricolor 
Wilsoni, t. Dunbariana, t. superba, and t+. impressa ; 
Parmentieri rosea, the odd-looking sanguinolenta, and 
Sayileana major.— Mr, Cole produced Irbyana, Sa- 
vileana, tricolor rubra, t. Leeana, jasminiflora alba, 
Shannoni, ampullacea, ferruginea, and Parmentieri 
rosea.—The first prize in the Nurserymen’s Class was 

- awarded to Messrs. Rollisson for neat plants of Lee’s 
tricolor, ampullacea, Candolleana, juliana, Evansiana, 
jasminiflora, obbata umbellata, miniata, Cavendishii, 

and ferruginea, 2d to Mr. Epps, for tricolor Dun- 
bariana, (t. Wilsoni, obbata, Savileana, gemmifera, am- 
pullacea vittata, the large flowered varieties of re- 
torta and ampullacea, Cayendishii, and perspicua 
rosea.—Messrs, Fairbairn showed the larger variety 
of Mason’s Heath, gemmifera, ampullacea major, 
eximia, Mr. Holford’s tricolor, t. elegans, t. Dun- 
bariana, Shannoni, the large variety of Savileana, and 

Jacksoni.— Among the varieties furnished by Messrs. 

Pamplia and Mr. O’Brien, gr. to G. Read, Eisq., were 

ventricosa superba and hirsuta; juliana, jasminiflora 
alba, Parmentieri rosea, TIrbyana, rubens, Cavendishii, 


tricolor elegans, the ever-blooming mutabilis, retorta 
major, Coventryana, depressa, eximia, and Sprengelii. 

Roses (cut) were shown in abundance, and though 
their freshness and beauty were much impaired by the 
heat of the day, they formed an attractive portion of 
the exhibition. Prizes were awarded for 50 varieties 
to Messrs, Lane, Paul, Francis, Spriggins, and Foster ; 
and for 25 varieties to A. Rowland, Esq., of Lewisham ; 
Mr, Slowe, gr. to W. R. Baker, Esq. ; Mr. Tivey, gr. 
to T. Wigelin, Esq. ; and Mr. Ayre, gr. to A. Currie, 
Esq. An exhibition from Mr. Terry, gr. to Lady 
Puller, of Youngsbury, Herts, was disqualified, on ac- 
count of its containing the same Rose under two dif. 
ferent names. Among Messrs. Lane’s varieties we re- 
marked excellent blooms of the followiag—Gallica : 
Ohl, shaded lake ; Pharericus, large crimson. Alba: 
Madame Audiot, creamy white, blush centre. Hybrid 
Provins : General Jacqueminot, large shaded lake. 
Hybrid Bourbon: Chénedollé, brilliant crimson ; Com- 
tesse Molé, delicate rosy pink; Coupe d’Hebe, 
and Paul Ricant. Damask: Madame Zoutman, 
creamy white. Hybrid Perpetual: Armandine, pink ; 
Chateaubriand, large delicate pink ; Comte de Montalivet, 
rosy crimson ; Duchesse de Galliera, shaded pink ; 
Duchesse de Praslin, blush, with pink centre ; Duchess 
of Sutherland, Madame Trudeaux, carmine; Sidonie, 
large pink; and the brilliant Standard of Marengo. 
Among Bourbons, the most conspicuous was the well- 
known Rose, Dupetit Thouars, ‘The same nurserymen 
had also beautiful exhibitions of Géant des Batailles, 
the most brilliant of all Roses, Queen, and Baronne 
Prevost ; and Messrs. Curtis and Co., of Bristol, sent 
charming boxes of Devoniensis and Géant des Batailles. 
The 12 best Roses exhibited by Messrs. Paul were— 
Damask: Madame Hardy. Alba: Felicité Parmentier. 
Hybrid Perpetual: Julie de Krudner, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Baronne Prevost, La Reine, Sidonie, 
Pius IX., Gen, Negrier, and Duchesse de Montpensier. 
Hybrid China: Gen, Jacqueminot and Lamoriciere. 

SINGLE SpEcimens,— The best consisted of the 
charming orange-blossomed Rhododendron javanicum, 
from Messrs, Veitch; Kalosanthes coccinea, from 
Messrs. Frazer ; huge plants of Stephanotis floribunda 
and of Sollya linearis, and a beautiful Ixora javanica, 
from Mr. May, gr. to Mrs. Lawrence ; a magnificent 
example of Lisianthus Russéllianus from Mr. Green, 
gr. to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. ; Erica Parmentieri rosea 
from Mr. Dennett, gr. to W. Gillet, Esq.; E. ferru- 
ginea, from Mr. Epps; Curcuma Roscoeana, cordata, 
and Pleroma elegans, from Mr. Ivison, gr. to the 
Duchess Dowager of Northumberland ; plants of Kalo- 
santhes from Mr. Cole and Messrs. Frazer; and Ste- 
phanotis floribunda from Mr. Bruce. 

New Prants.—Those to which prizes were awarded 
were Ixora salicifolia, from Messrs, Veitch ; an Acineta, 
from Messrs. Lane; and Cattleya Mossize alba, from 
Mr. Ivison, gr. to the Duchess Dowager of Northum- 
berland. A nice plant of the yellow-flowered Luxem- 
bourgia speciosa was produced by Messrs. Rollisson ; 
but on account of its having been shown in the garden 
in former years it was unnoticed by the judges, Achi- 


menes Tugwelliana, from Mr. Glendinning, was mis- | 


placed in this class, Other plants, shown as new, were 
Echites Franciscea, white with a rosy centre, from Mr. 
Cole; Thyrsacanthus bracteolatus; a small yellow- 
flowered plant called Achyranthes, to which it bore the 
same resemblance that Monmouth does to Macedon; 
and a variety of Cattleya crispa, from Messrs. Rol- 
lisson ; a Lyeaste, from Mr. Carson ; a Cattleya, from 
Santa Martha ; and two leaves, each measuring nearly 
6 feet across, and a flower of Victoria Regia, from Mr. 
Ivison; and Griffonia Liboniana, from Mr. Salter, of 
Hammersmith. 

MisceLLangovs Sussects comprised a collection of 
Verbenas from Mr. Smith, of Hornsey ; Petunias from 
Mr. Gadd, gr. to T. J. Lenox, Esq.; Antirrhinums 
from Mr. Wooler, of Tulse-hill ; and Alpines from Mr. 
Wood, of Norwood, and Mr. Turner, of Holloway. 

Hornovuse Ferns,—Collections were shown by Messrs. 
Williams, Woolley, and O’Brien. The following are 
among the best that were exhibited : Adiantum cunea- 
tum, trapeziforme, macrophyllum, pubescens, and for- 
mosum ; Pteris vespertilionis ; Blechnum brasiliense, 
Aspidium augesens, and Polypodium effusum. 

ACHIMENES were produced in quantity, and the plants 
were generally well grown, The first prize for them 
was awarded to Mr. Dobson ; the second to Mr. Knott, 
gr. to the Rev. Mr. Pritchard ; and the third to Mr, 
Ivison. The sorts were not different from those usually 
cultivated, 

Mr. Glendinning had a small group of Statices, among 
which we remarked arborea, frutescens, mucronata, 
sinuata, puberula, and Fortuni. 

New Conirers.—Ounly one collection was shown, and 
that was partly unnamed and of little interest. 

New Harpy EverGreens consisted of Ceanothus 
papillosus, cuneatus, dentatus, rigidus, and integerrimus; 
Berberis Leschenaultii, Myrica californica, Laurus 
regalis, the Californian Evergreen Plum (Cerasus ilici- 
folia), Rbamnus californicus, and an Arbutus like 
Procera, from Mr, Glendinning. 

PELARGONIUMS were much fier than they are usually 
seen in July. Messrs. Stains’ and Parker’s plants were 
in first-rate condition, and covered with large fresh 
flowers. The Fancies were not so gay as we have seen 
them earlier in the season, Plants in 11 inch pots, 
Mr, Parker had Rosetta, Pearl, Emperor, Louisa, Rosy 
Circle, and Armada. Mr. Stains, Armada, Centurion, 
Lamartine, Armada superb, Gulielma, and Pearl. 
Nurserymen: Mr. Gaines sent Meleager, Negress, 


Chieftain, Lord Warden, Oriflame, and Kosy Circle, 
Six plants in 8 inch pots: Mr. Stains produced 
Constance, Brilliant (Topping), Narcissus, Ariel, Con- 
spicuum, and Pearl. My. Cock, Centurion, Sundown, 
Star, Meleager, Ondine, and Sikh. Mr, Robinson, Mars, 
Cassandra, Senata, Paragon, Ariel, Rowena. Nursery- 
men: Mr. Beck had Governor, Painter, Cuyp, 
Vanguard, Loveliness, and Star. Mr. Bragg, Ondine, 
Conspicuum, Alderman, Azure, Voltigeur, and 
Countess of Sefton. Mr. Gaines, Aspasia, Star, Mars, 
Flying Dutchman, Excelsa, and Marchioness of Stafford. 

Fancy Prtarcontums.—Mr. Stains sent Hero of 
Surrey, Reine des Francais, Magnifica, Queen Superb, 
Boquet tout fait, and Fairy Queen. Mr. Gaines, 
Wintonia, Orestes, Fairy Queen, Reine des Frangais, 
Alboni, and Hero of Surrey. Mr. Ambrose, Juno, 
Pilot, Enchantress, Magnet, Standard, and Pride of 
Surrey. 

Care Pretarconiums.—Mr. Stains showed Tripin- 
natifidum, Szepeflorens, Blandfordianum, Ardens, 
Quinquevulnerum, and Ardens major. Mr. Stanley, 
Tricolor, Lobatum, Ardeus, Blandfordianum, and 
Elatum Bicolor. 

Fucusias.—Some were shown, but we cannot say 
that they were very creditable specimens of cultivation. 
They were of all sizes—some very tall, others very 
short—some trained like parasols, others to single 
stems, and some had few sticks, while others had almost 
more sticks than branches. Under such circumstances 
it will be easily imagined that they did not make a very 
effective display. The best came from Mrs, Law- 
rence’s garden at Haling-park ; a second group from 
Mr, Salter, of Hammersmith ; and a third from Mr. 
Gregory, of Cirencester. 

CARNATIONS AND Picotzrs.—Biooms of these were 
tolerably numerous, but they were small and inferior. 
Messrs. Edwards, Newhall, and Ellis, were the only 
amateurs, and Messrs. Ward, Norman, Willmer, and 
Bragg, the nurserymen that exhibited. The following 
are a few of the best kinds shown. Searlet Bizarres : 
True Briton, Admiral Curzon, Regular, Prince Albert. 
Crimson Bizarres: Edgar, Prince Albert, Count Pau- 
line, Sir J. Reynolds, Georgiana. Purple Flakes : Earl 
Spencer, Squire Trow, Queen of Purples, Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Majestic. Scarlet Flakes: Queen Vic- 
toria, Pet, Orlando, Dido, Ulysses. Rose Flakes: 
Lorenzo, Flora’s Garland, Margaret Evans, Gen. Moore, 
Ariel, Prince Arthur. Pricorers.—Rose and Scarlet 
Edge: Venus, Mrs. Barnard, Heroine, Rosalind. 
Purple Edge: Beauty, Duke of Newcastle, Portia, 
Amethyst, Constance, Enchantress. Red Edge: Mary 
Ann (Parkinson), Isabella, Miss Burdett Coutts, Emma, 

Srepiing Frorists’ Frowers. — Of Pelargoniums 
searcely any were shown, with the exception of a few 
faney varieties sent by Mr. Ambrose, the best of 
which were Eclipse, Monarch, Baudoin, and Crimson 
King. Carnations: May’s Romeo and Antonio, both 
rose flakes, are large fine flowers, with good white, and 
well marked ; they are also smooth on the edges; Pux- 
ley’s Mars is a promising scarlet flake. Picotees: 
Dodwell’s Mary, red edge; Alfred, purple; Matthews’ 
Juno, ditto, were shown in good order, being large, with 
good distinct edges, and much superior to any of the 
same class in the stands for competition.—Mr. G. 
Smith sent his Fuchsia Sedonia, a showy kind, having 
a full-sized purple corolla, with sepals well reflexed ; 
the size and colour of the tube are deficient and bad ; 
there is also a want of substance. Banks’ Expansion, 
noticed before by us, was shown in admirable condition 5 
the purity and stoutness of this flower, combined with 
the freeness of bloom, makes it very desirable. There 
were a few Verbenas, some Petunias, with various un- 
important seedlings of a miscellaneous kind. Messrs, 
Lee had their variegated Searlet Geranium “ Flower 
of the Day,” which would please those who are fond of 
variegated plants. 


Rebtews, 

The Tourists? Flora; a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Italian Islands, By Jos. Wood. 8vo. London, 
Reeve. Pp. 504. 

WE are so often asked what botanical book it is most 

convenient for a traveller to select as his companion in 

a continental tour, that we hail with pleasure an English 

work which we can recommend instead of Koch or Reichen- 

bach. Mr. Wood is a well-known paius-taking botanist, 
observing facts carefully, and putting them together 
with good faith and originality ; but deficient in the 
power of generalising, and prone to over-estimate the 
value of those superficial peculiarities by which some 
modern botanists think species are to be distinguished. 
We are, however, bound to say that there is small evi- 
dence of this tendency in the work before us, in which 
we find little to criticise and much to praise. : 
The author introduces the subject. with a discussion 
concerning the precise meaning to be attached to cer- 
tain adjectives used in a technical sense, and in doing 
this he will probably have offered his readers a kind of 

aid that is by no means unwelcome ; and then follows: a 

carefully constructed table of genera, arranged upon 

the Linnean system, for the use of the wading botanists 
who dare not venture into deep water. The bulk of 
the book consists of the genera and species arranged 
according to the Nataral System, : 

The work forms a handsome octavo volume, is beau- 

tifully printed on good paper, and is completed by a 

very full and careful index, 
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We are glad to find that the Supplement to the new 
edition of Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus is{to be issued 
separately, as well as in conjunction with the reprint of 
the old Catalogue. This makes the new work applicable 
to all of the first edition that remains in the hands of 
the public, and will, we have no doubt, be welcome 
news to great numbers of gardeners. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Epps’s Heaths. —Upwards of 70 of Mr. Epps’s 
best specimens were sold by Mr. Stevens, on Tuesday 
last. The following will give some idea of the kind of 
prices they fetched :—Parmentieri rosea, 10/. 10s. 
Cavendishii, 87. 10s. ; aristata major, 7/, 10s. 5 metulz- 
flora bicolor, 7/.; retorta major, 6/. ; ferruginea, 6/.10s.; 
Jackson’s Tricolor, No. 2, 51.5 splendens, 5/. 10s.; 
Clowesiana, 4/. 10s. ; Shannoni, 47. ; halicacaba, ditto ; 
Templeana, 37. 3s. 5 delecta, 3/. 10s. ; propendens, 4/. ; 
fastigiata lutescens, 3/. 3s. ; ventricosa coccinea minor, 
Al. 10s.; perspicua nana, 3/. 15s.; inflata alba, 3/. ; 
ampullacea elegans, 2/. 12s. 6d.; eximia, ditto; Sa- 
vileana major, 2/.6s.; Ewerana, ditto; other lots 
realised from 15s. to 20. 


Calendar of Operations. 
{(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Do not allow any of the transient summer beauties to 
remain in the flower-houses longer than they are orna- 
mental ; and those which have been grown as annuals, 
to serve merely for a season, should be thrown away 
when they cease to be useful ; for, if kept beyond a 
certain stage, they only engender filth and harbour in- 
sects. That portion of the Gloxinias, Achimenes, and 
other bulbs, requiring a season of rest, which are now 
becoming shabby in appearance, should be placed ina 
close frame, where they can be ripened off by gradually 
diminishing the quantity of water. It is seldom neces- 
Sary to extend this care to the whole of the stock, as a 
few of the best pots of each kind will furnish enough to 
work from next year. Take care that these plants are 
correctly labelled before their foliage is destroyed ; and 
mention on the label the date when put to rest, that they 
may be excited in the same rotation next year. By 
going over the stock in this manner, more room will be 
gained for those plants which are being grown for 
autumn and winter, These should enjoy a rather freer 
admission of air during the day, that they may be gra- 
dually inured toa cooler temperature than that in which 
they have been growing for the last three months. The 
Same course of treatment must be pursued with stove 
plants in general, especially with those which have com- 
pleted a growth for next year’s flowering ; these may be 
placed on the spare shelves of a greenhouse, from which 
the plants have been removed. In this situation they 
must have abundance of air, except when the weather 
is cold or windy, Greenhouse plants require similar 
attention in everything except temperature, which 
should be kept as low as possible, unless for plants 
which it is desirable to bring quickly into flower. On 
fine afternoons syringe overhead with a fine rose all 
plants which are under artificial covering. In fine 
warm nights it will be of great benefit to remove the 
glass or other covering, that the plants may be refreshed 
by the evening dew ; and also during warm gentle sum- 
mer showers. Some of the earliest Specimens of the 
Lilium lancifolium and varieties will soon be coming 
into flower. Place them in a situation in the conserva- 
tory, where the sun’s rays will not act too powerfully 
upon them, Supply {them with sufficient water, and 
oceasionally with liquid manure, that their flowers may 
be prolonged, and enhanced in brilliancy-; and algo 
that their foliage may be preserved. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

PinERIEs,—Give every encouragement to those plants 
which are now showing and swelling, by means of a 
moist high day temperature and good bottom-heat, and 
by shading during very warm weather. If the quantity 
of fruit which has already made its appearance is in- 
adequate to meet your probable requirements durin 
winter, water may for a short time be withheld from 
a portion of the plants which are fittest for fruiting. 
On the other hand carefully avoid any check to those 
which it is desirable to keep on in a growing state. 
Vinerizs.—In the late Vineries the Grapes which are 
required to hang till the new year should be well 
thinned, and the shoulders tied out, so as to ensure a 
free circulation of air amongst the berries, that their 
skin and footstalks may be better matured, and less 
liable to decay during winter. The potting of Straw- 
berries for forcing should be proceeded with as soon as 
the young plants have made sufficient roots to allow of 
their being transferred to the pots with nice little 
balls of soil, which will adhere to them if taken 
carefully up with a curved trowel. We prefer 
this plan to laying them in small pots, as it saves 
time and pots, and succeeds perfectly. The soil for 
forcing Strawberries should be of rather a strong loamy 
nature,and havesome well rotted cow or horse-dung added 
toit. Take pains to make the drainage very perfect, 
as it is necessary to give a considerable quantity of 
water during their growth through the autumn, and 
when they are being forced next season; and if the 
drainage is defective, the health of the plants must 
suffer. Some gardeners do not pot their plants till 
September, but we prefer doing it as early as we can, 
placing them at once into the size of pot in which we 


intend them to fruit, or putting them into 4 or 


pots, and shifting them, in a fortnight or three weeks, 
into 7-inch pots. A portion of the healthiest plants of 
those which were forced last season should be immedi- 
ately shaken out of the old soil, soaked in water, repotted 
in rather larger pots, and set on beds of coal-ashes in 
an open situation. During summer the runners must 
be regularly moved, and the growth of the plants en- 
couraged by occasional waterings of liquid manure. 
As habit becomes a second nature to plants, these Straw- 
berries will complete their growth much earlier than 
those raised from the present year’s runners, and, if 
carefully attended to with regard to water, they will be 
better prepared for an early excitement, 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Those who can spare time for budding Roses will, of 
course, be busy with that operation, selecting moist 
weather for the purpose. Very interesting specimens 
for the flower garden may be created by budding some 
of the choicer Perpetuals, Bourbons, and other autumn- 
flowering varieties, upon the strong young shoots of the 
climbing species, which haye formed such attractive 
objects during the last few weeks, By allowing a por- 
tion of the spurs of the original variety to remain, a 
pleasing succession of bloom will be obtained from early 
summer to late autumn. The propagation of hardy 
plants should now be energetically proceeded with. 
After the smaller matters, such as Phloxes, Antirrhi- 
nums, Pentstemons, &c., are completed, cuttings should 
be taken of all the choice kinds of Roses which it is 
desirable to increase; and if this is done immediately 
they will have time to form fine plants before winter. 
They will strike pretty freely in a close frame on the 
north side of a wall, or even in a shady border without 
aframe. If in frames, pull off the sashes every even- 
ing, that they may be refreshed by the night dews. We 
never yet saw a pleasure ground or flower garden 
which contained a superabundance of Roses ; but we 
would direct particular attention to the early-flowering 
climbing Roses, than which nothing ean be more beau- 
tiful when they are tastefully arranged. In selecting the 
varieties for extensive cultivation, those should be 
chosen which, in addition to their beauty, are found 
most able to endure the severity of the winter un- 
checked, and which are least liable to be affected with 
mildew during summer, as varieties differ very much in 
both these points, and many are found to sueceed much 
better in some localities than in others. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Carnations AND Picorers will now claim almost 
undivided attention ; the blooming season in the south 
will be at its height next week, whilst a week later may 
be quoted for the midland and northern counties. As 
the blooms expand, great care must be taken that they 
open regularly, and that the ties are daily examined; 
they should be carded, and the petals evenly placed as 
they unfold themselves, A liberal supply of soft water 
must be given, so that they may experience no check 
from drought. Now will be a good time to attend to 
the fecundation of the seed-vessels; the pointals, or 
horns (as they are vulgarly called), are the organs to 
be operated upon; the anthers containing the farina 
generally lie low down amongst the petals ; these, when 
the farina appears, owing to their bursting, may be ex- 
tracted with a very delicate pair of tweezers, and care- 
fully applied to the pointals or stigmas, It will soon be 
ascertained whether this interesting operation has been 
successfully performed, as, in such a case, the petals 
collapse. The only thing to be attended to afterwards, 
is to protect them from excessive rain. RANUNCULUSES 
should be out of the ground forthwith. Prnxs,—The 
pipings first struck may be planted out. The latter crop 
will require shading, watering, &e. Gather Avurr- 
cua and Po.yanruus seed, as the capsules turn brown ; 
and take care the plants do notsuffer from the hot 
weather. Daunttas.—Mulch and water abundantly, &c. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Suckers should be carefully removed from fruit trees 
of every description ; it is not sufficient merely to cut 
them off level with the surface of soil, as such a mode 
of treatment only causes them to throw up a progeny 
ten times more numerous. To do the thing properly, 
the soil should be bared away, the suckers traced back 
to their origin, and carefully removed with the point of 
a sharp knife. If any of the stone-fruit trees on the 
walls are of inferior varieties, they may, if kind and 
healthy, be budded with other and better sorts, and 
especially with such as are found better adapted to the 
peculiarities of soil and situation. The same advice 
applies to Applies and Pears on walls or otherwise. In 
all cases strong healthy shoots should be selected upon 
which to perform the operation. Any young stocks 
which are sufficiently large for the purpose should be 
budded immediately, and, if they fail, the stocks can be 
cut down in spring and grafted. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

As soon as any crop is removed, let the ground be 
trenched, that an air of neatness may reign over every 
part of the garden, that insects may be disturbed and 
destroyed, and that the soil may derive the advantages 
resulting from the action of the atmosphere. If it does 
not interfere with the methodical rotation of crops, let 
the ground be immediately planted or sown; and in 
such cases the two operations should proceed simul- 
taneously, and thus prevent unnecessary treading upon 
the ground. Give the Celery crops one or two good 
waterings with liquid manure. Only those rows or beds 
which are intended for early use should be earthed up 
at present. With regard to the main crops, this 
operation should be postponed until the plants have at- 
tained full size, when it may be finished off at once. 


5-inch | We find in this a considerable saving of time, and the | 


Celery does not rot in winter. When we were in the 
habit of earthing the winter crops early in autumn, we 
frequently lost entire trenches by its rotting during 
winter ; but since we have made it our practice to defer 
the operation until the end of September or beginning 
of October, we have lost none, and the quality is as good 
as we could desire it. We find the same practice 
equally good with regard to Cardoons. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending July 18, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Temrepatuns. 


Ofthe Air. Ofthe Barth.| wing 3 


“Min. |Max.| Min, | Mean 1 foot|2 feet 


— | —_ | 
30.108 
30.026 
80,053 
29.974 
29.920 
29.865 


3] 9| 29.991 | 29:9 
Average.... 29.991 | 29.947 | 78,1 | 54.4 


12~-Foggy; dusky ; overcast. 
13—Overcast; fine; very fine throughout. 
14—Overcast ; fine ; overcast. 
15~—Very fine; sultry; clear; lightning at night. 
16—Very fine; hot and sultry; heavy thunder s ower, 7 r.m.; cloudy. 
17—Slight haze; very five; rain, 
18—Very heavy rain commenced half-past 6 AM.; sultry; thunder, 
lightning, and rain in afternoon, 
Mean temperature of the week, 4 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 


ensuing week, ending J uly 27, 1350, 


Prevailing Winds. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1844—therm. 92 deg.; and the lowest on the 24th, 1838—therm, 40 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

ARAUCARBIA ImBRicaTA: JS. Turn your seedlings out of the 
box they are now in, pot them singly in small pots, in yellow 
fibry loam, and winter them in a cold frame. Keep them 
rather close for a few Gays after they have been potted, until 
they have become a little established in the pots. They may 
be planted out in the open ground next spring. } 

Books: Discipula, There neither is nor can be such a book as 
you want. The price is insufficient to remunerate a pub- 
lisher. The cheapest and best book is Baxter’s “ British 
Flowering Plants.” Your bookseller had better ascertain for 
you the price of coloured and uncoloured copies. 

Detruiniums: W, They will succeed in almost any soil; but a 
rich friable loam, and a situation open to the sun, suit them 
best. They are improved by adding thoroughly rotten 
manure freely to the soil in which they grow. Your light 
soilis possibly too poor for them. The sorts you mention 
may be taken up and divided in spring just when they begin 
to grow. 

erie : Gr The largest squares are the best, provided you 
secure abundant ventilation to compensate for that which is 
cut off by the loss of the open laps between small squares. 
As to price, you had better consult the glazier who sup- 
plies you. : L ‘ 

Licuens : Limerick asks if there is any wash that would take 
off small white and brown spots of Lichen, that disfigure 
chisselled limestone gate piers, so as to restore them to their 
natural colour. We have no doubt that a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate would do it; but we cannot tell what more 
it might do. Pgs : ; 

Mitpew: 7H W. The only remedy for it is sulphur, applied 
the moment the mildew appears. a ; 

Names oF PirAnts : J. Mimulus cardinalis,—A C, Epidendrum 
latilabrum,t IS 

Pear Trees: JK, We Should be inclined to suspect your tree 
of overflowering ; for if you shelter it from cold, and it still 
drops‘its blossoms, there must be some deficient supply of 
food. Suppose you thin your fruit next year as soon as they 
have cast their petals. : 

Peas: JK. We believe the best way of preserving green Peas 
is the following, mentioned in our vol. for 1849, p, 376, 

Porators: Limerick, All the experiments upon stopping the 
disease, by removal of the stems, are so inconclusive that we 
know not what to advise. We believe the best way is to cut 
the stems down carefully, as soon as the flowers begin to fade, 
to cast over the rows three or four inches of earth, and to 

well, . ; 

Rimes Gees Both the flowers aud foliage of the Rose are 
taken into account in determining the species. The Noisette 
is a garden hybrid. It is distinguished from others by the 
large clusters of flowers it produces throughout summer and 
autumn, and by its long shoots clothed with shining leaves, 
Nearly all sorts of Roses may be raised, without heat, from 
cuttings made between August and October. Noisette Fel. 
lenberg is a good crimson autumnal Rose, well suited for a 
wall. $ f 

: M. They are devoured by caterpillars of 
eal gg The mischief seems to have been done some 
weeks since. You must first discover your enemy, and then 
set about destroying him. 
: AP. See advertisement, p. 322.f ‘ 
Tan: De. von use this in your Cucumber boxes, it must be 
good Stockholm tar, and not coal or gas tar, the smell of 
i ills delicate plants. : F 
eee a, It has een stated that thrips may be killed by 
the use of tobacco-water to which a little sulphur rat ce 
added; or by a decoction of Elder leaves ; or the a eo e 
plants when wet, may be dusted over with flowers of s B ‘ur, 
which should be allowed to remain on fade fear Gays, 
when it may be washed off. Perhaps braised iaeeral leaves.f 
ever, of all remedies is the odour from re te FT imbibed 

Vines: JF. Your Vine leaves appear as i y ; 

i ts. The decay beginning 
some poisonous matter from the roo Bet pains pei, = ary 
an aly pele Sa yraitpage this opinion, are 
oan hava imagine them to have been scorched, ¢ 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. , 

Acutmenes: WH. Too much dried up when received for us to 

re inion of its merits.* ‘ 

Gancnoxacnes a H, They fully maintain the character given 

lot. * é 

Da rane : A Dods, Pretty, and, being a profuse bloomer, 
may be worth ergs pwine.” 

: R W. Not worth growing. ; 

ronan T J. They do not appear to be any improvement 
on kinds possessing nearly the same colours already in cul- 
i i % 

Sanne H. The dark variety is a promising flower, and 
should be grown again. The yellow-ground flower may be 
discarded at once, there being now sQ many very superior 
flowers in that class,* 
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CORN MANURE FOR WEAAD, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c., &e. 
"RE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 
fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth ofstraw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
per acre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EDWARD Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton . £10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. 7 wea cL soo LleOn O 
Turnip Manure, do, Gy re ate anna @ 
Superphosphate of Lime ks ee Pee 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9J. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 


PPERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Ginss, 
Brieut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Giszss and Sons. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 
and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
Maszsty and Prince ALsert, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing. 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c,,“&nd is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite; Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr, Maanovs, Pimnico SuaTE Wonks, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 
*,* Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 
LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
G@ReaGon's PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates, Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
oz with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d. per square foot. 
CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 
Samples and Testimonials’ sent by post, on application to 
Croceon and Oo., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
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“MEETING FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
* Tavaspay, July 2—Agricultoral Imp. Society of Ireland, 


A creat amount of hard writing, and still harder 
speaking, has been recently bandied about, respecting 
bad management both on the part of landowner and 
tenant. Much of what has been said has undoubt- 
edly been richly deserved, but we are rather sur- 
prised to observe that there is a class of men who, 
though acting a very important part in connexion 
with our landed interest, have not hitherto received 
the slightest attention from the pens of those who 
so freely bestow their wisdom upon both tenant and 
landowner. We mean the land agent. 

The first and almost sole idea which occupied the 
mind of our landowners, seems to have been, that 
it was not possible to mismanage their estates. We 
repeat, what we have more than once urged, that 
landed property is not a source from whence income 
can be derived at will, but that it is the material of 
a business which, like every other business, yields 
returns exactly proportioned to the labour and at- 
tention bestowed upon it. The English landowner 
cannot turn his back on his estate for 30 or 40 
years together without the certain prospect of ulti- 
mate suffering. But our office to assert this is a 
thankless one, so long as the general drift of the 


remuneration being a per centage upon the revenue, 
thus giving the agent a premium not upon the value 
of the property, but upon the amount which can by 
any means whatever be squeezed out of it. Nor is 
this all; under such a system (and it is a very 
prevalent one), can we wonder that there is so much 
land undrained, and so many ruinous buildings. 

Our second objection to the general system re- 
fers to the person to whom estates are entrusted, 
namely, a lawyer, who from his profession can have 
had no opportunity of making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the value of land ; and as he derives 
a profit from every legal transaction connected with 
the estate, what a fruitful source of litigation, 
seizures, confusion, and miseries of every kind ! 

Nor do we object alone to the system of paying 
by a per centage, and to the lawyer land-agent, but 
we also express surprise at other individuals to 
whom the landlords occasionally delegate the cares 
of ownership ; we have heard of domestic chaplains, 
and even of worn-out butlers who have been raised to 
this responsible office. An advertisement which lately 
appeared for a person to manage a small estate, 
specified as the ne plus ultra of other accomplish- 
ments, that the applicant must be a member of the 
church of England. Another advertisement from a 
person seeking a situation as a manager of an estate, 
laid great emphasis on his sole reeommendation—he 
was in reduced circumstances. That he hoped such 
a recommendation would have weight speaks clearly 
enoughas to the men to whom such situationsare given. 


But there is in other cases a still more serious 
mistake committed. It is by no means uncommon 
to entrust estates to the care of a general agent, or 
one who, by having a great number on hand, can 
take each one at a lower price than a person could 
afford to devote the whole of his time to it for. We 


know of an estate worth 2000/7. per annum, which 
by this system cost the owner only 50/. per annum 
for management, or 24 per cent.! No doubt he 
chuckles at the cheapness; and yet the agent will 
certainly get not less than 10/. per day for the time 
he bestows upon it. A person of very moderate 
skill, by devoting proper time and pains to the 
management of this estate, could easily add 300/. to 
its annual value, whereas, under the present system, 
the rent roll is diminishing, the land undrained, and 
buildings deplorable. Landowners have yet to learn 
that cheap labour is in this case, as in every other, 
most certainly the dearest. % 

To manage landed property in the most efficient 
manner requires arare combination of business tact 
and judgment, on the part of the agent, with perfect 
confidence on the part of the owner. We have been 
told of a gentleman who prefaced his instructions to 
his agents with the following sentence—“In the 
first place, remember the land is mine and not 
yours.” Such language is plainly significant of the 
style of men he must have been addressing, and 
of the system upon which his estates must haye 
been managed. 

It is so obviously the interest of a landowner to give 
every encouragement and security to his tenant, that 
had we not often seen the very opposite opinion 
acted upon, we must have apologised for alluding to 
such a self-evident fact. To those landowners who 
are content to act upon the short-sighted plan of 
yearly lettings and no lease, an agent has a 
very simple path to follow. But to those 
who really desire that their estates should be 
to themselves and their descendants a source 
of steady and improving income, the agent as- 
sumes at once his proper position between land- 
owner and tenant ; protecting the former from in- 
jury and the latter from oppression in case of 
unforeseen variations in the market. But if the 
cases are rare where the agent combines sound 
business habits with a thorough knowledge of the 
value of land, they are unfortunately still rarer, 
where the landowner having found such an agent, 


education bestowed upon our aristocracy fills their 
minds with the idea that it is beneath their dignity 
to attend to the management of their estates. 

A gentleman meeting a friend expressed some 
Surprise that he could support such an establish- 
ment by his small estate. “Oh!” said his friend, 

did you not know that I had a situation—TZ am my 
own steward.” Let every landowner then be to the 
utmost possible extent his own steward; and if from 
the want of business habits he is unable to attend 
to the details, let him at least show an interest in 
his property by visits, not like angels’ “ few and far 
between.” As tenant farmers ourselves, we can 
answer for the pleasure and encouragement the 
owner's presence gives to the industrious tenant, 
and the spur it gives to the indolent, For reasons 
which they themselves deem sufficient, it has, how- 


ever, become the custom of our landowners to dele- 
gate the entire management of their estates. The 
first objection we make against the prevailing system 
refers to the terms of this contract, the usual scale of 


allows him to exercise his abilities. 

Such is the keen competition for land that land- 
owners need be under no fear of getting the full 
value of their property—what they require most of 
all is to be guided by their own or their agents’ esti- 
mate of its value, and not by the promises to pay 
which they will receive if the land be let by public 
auction—a most foolish practice ; and when we con- 
sider that the owner has at least a life interest in 
the estate, and the bidders at such an auction only 
a yearly one—which party is the most likely to 
suffer by over cropping to make up an extravagant 
rent ? 

That the landowners themselves are the parties 
most to blame for much of the mismanagement that 
exists must be admitted, but at the same time we 
cannot overlook the very important part which is 
filled by the land agent—to whose ignorance, arising 
from his previous position, or from his present pro- 
fession as a lawyer—superadded to such miserable 
pay as we have above alluded to, very much of the 


present state of agriculture must undoubtedly be 
traced, 

As an example of the way in which estates ought 
to be managed, we will mention the system pursued 
upon one of the largest in the north of England, At 
the head of it is a gentleman so thoroughly versed 
in business, as’to be capable of transacting it with 
any of the numberless interests connected with 
princely estate. He is assisted by men who are re- 
quired to give their undivided attention, and are paid 
accordingly. When any tenant feels himself aggrieved 
by his rent — instead of the farm being offered 
to public competition—two valuers are appointed, 
and at whatever price they fix, the tenant has the 
first offer of the farm. So well has this plan worked 
that in every case the offer has been accepted, and 
what will we believe be without a parallel, there 
has not even this year been one farm offered to the 
public. 


Tue citizens of Exeter certainly have most success- 
fully exerted themselves to do honour to the meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society during the past week. 
Never was a city so decked out with flags and 
Laurel boughs before. The streets from end to end 
are covered with gay colours, and from side to side 
almost everywhere traversed by green arches orna- 
mented with appropriate mottos. The weather has 
been all that could be desired; and, accordingly, 
the place has been very full of visitors. The Show 
neither of cattle nor implements has been so large 
as we have known it: but this has been advan- 
tageous rather than otherwise ; for both at Norwich 
and at York it was unwieldily large. For a de- 
tailed report of the Exhibition, we must refer to 
another page. 


PRINCIPLES OF CATTLE INSURANCE, 

Ir is somewhat cheering to see publicly announced so 
many thousands of pounds, as the directors of our in~ 
surance companies tell us they have paid for dead cattle, 
more especially as they also inform us that these sums 
would have been lost—entirely lost—to the farmers, 
but for these insurance companies. This sounds all 
very fine, but the question occurs, from what source 
does the money so paid arise? Are the directors of 
these companies so patriotic as to put their hands in 
their own pockets? This could scarcely be expected. 
In my opinion it just amounts to this : those farmers 
who insure their stock are pleased to constitute the 
directors of the insurance companies their bankers, 
&e., and in return, the directors, in accordance with 
certain conditions, pay back the farmers part of their 
own money. Premising this to be the case, let us 
examine whether this system is likely to be a profitable 
investment for the farmers’ cash. 

The average amount of premium payable for the 
diferent classes of animals insured, including districts 
where pleuro-pneumonia has visited (and where has 
it not been 2), is rather above four per cent., that is, for 
1007. insured he pays 80s.; but as the insurance com- 
pany agrees to pay only three-fourths of the sum so in- 
sured—say 75/., which is bona fide the sum really 
insured—then the premium is rather above 52 
per cent, There are also a few items which bear 
heavily on the insured : there is, first, 10 per cent. to 
be deducted from the insurance money on all young 
stock that die of quarter-ill ; also on all stock that die 
of pleuro-pneumonia ; and again salvage claimed by the 
company—a sum, I should suppose, ranging from 10s., 
the minimum for young stock, to perhaps 30s., the 
maximum for grown beasts (20s. being the minimum 
for them). For the sake of illustration, suppose a 


farmer insures 20 stirks, from 6 to 18 months old, and 
averaging 5/, sterling value—say 100/. ; for this he pays 
5/. premium. I shall also suppose that two of the said 
stirks die of quarter-ill during the current year of in- 
surance (nine-tenths of the stirks that die do so of the 
above disease). And here I would beg to state, that 
having had 30 years’ experience among cattle, I con- 
sider the proportion of deaths here allowed as being too 
large ; what with setoning, plenty of Turnips, and 
exercise, &c,, not many young beasts die. However, 
admitting that 10 per cent. die, let us see the farmer’s 
balance sheet at the close of the year of insurance, &c. : 


Balance-sheet, Insurance of 20 Stirks, &e. 
0 0 


Premium paid .. £5 By three-fourths of 
Loss of cattle, two valueinsured .., £710 0 
stirks .- 10 0 0} Deduct salvage, 
One year’s interest 12s.6d,each,£l 5 0 
of premium +. 0 5 0/| Deduct 10 per 
— cent, &c..... 1 00-2 5 0 
Value lost, &c. 15 5 0 3 , 
Money | paid by in- Money paid by in- E 
surance company 5 5 0 surance company 5 5 0 
——_——_— | Net balance &e. 10 0 0 
Net balance lost to a 
the farmer ..£10 0 0 £15 5 0 


So much for the insurance of young stock; and sure 
I am the case would be still less favourable for in- 
surance as regards full grown animals. In ordinary 
circumstances, I do not think that 5 per cent, of these 
die annually. In the case of pleuro-pneumonia, or any 
such diseases that sweep away a number of cattle, indi- 
viduals may profit ; but, asa matter of course, the in- 
surance companies will endeavour to avoid these dis- 
eases as much as possible, their maxim also being, 
“‘ Where extra risk to charge an extra rate.” . 

So far as known to the public, no kind of sound basis 
exists for the proper calculation of tables applicaple to 
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the insurance of cattle, &e. The principles by which 

the insurance of human lives is conducted will never 
work fairly and equably if applied to cattle. There is 
this important and essential difference : that as regards 
human life, there is an absolute certainty that all must 
die, and in all cases it is desirable that death should be 
@ natural process. '‘I'o effect this object every exertion, 
and almost any sacrifice, will be made: this never- 
failing law is the foundation on which all insurance 
calculations are made, The period at which human 
life will terminate being a contingent circumstance, but 
of the utmost importance, the probabilities connecting 
it with insurance are deduced from statistics furnished 
by the most careful and prolonged observations, the 
philosophy of which is generally termed the doctrine 
of chances. 

As regards cattle, the two essential elements here 
adverted to are wanting : Ist. Although it is the fact 
that a few cattle will die a natural death, it is not neces- 
sary that any should do so. The peculiar position 
cattle occupy in connection with our social economy 
accounts for this; every part of the carcase being 
valuable after death—and this value depending in a 
great measure on the circumstance of the animal not 
having died a natural death—it becomes the aim and 
interest of the owner to put the animal as quickly as 
possible into that state in which the carcase is found to 
be most useful, and having doue so, to deprive it of ex- 
istence, ‘This being the fact in ordinary circumstances, 
there must, of necessity, be few natural deaths among 
black cattle ; and I believe, that in the neighbourhood 
of large towns very few are allowed to die, most being 
sent to the butcher as soon as they give evidence of 
decay or disease. Horses would require the applica- 
tion of principles in themselves essentially different 
from those applied to the circumstances of cattle ; the 
carcase of the horse being comparatively of little value, 
he will, in general, be allowed to die a natural death, 
It is granted that many horses are destroyed; but this 
rarely takes place so long as the value of the labour 
which can be extracted from the animal exceeds in any 
considerable degree the value of keep and the expenses 
necessary for conducting his operations, It may there- 
fore be said of horses, that previous to destruction, they 
were dead to any useful purpose. I may mention, 
however, that insurance companies do not hold them. 
selves bound to pay for animals wilfully destroyed, not- 
withstanding they may be useless. ‘This regulation re- 
quires revision. A horse, by accident, may get his leg 
broken—still this horse would not die, and therefore the 
owner loses the insurance; or he can be so affected 
by disease of any peculiar character as to render him 
useless, yet if he does not actually die there is no pay- 
ment made, Again: an animal may be labouring 
under an incurable disease, but if he survive the 366th 
day from the date of insurance, the owner is the loser. 
It is probable that should the farmer wish to renew his 
policy for another year, these diseased animals would 
be excluded from the new schedule ; so that after the 
owner has paid the premium almost up to the hour of 
death, all is lost. Again: there would requireito be a 
very wide difference in the amount of premium charged 
on horses employed at farm-work and those used by 
carriers, stage-coach proprietors, &¢., the latter em- 
ployments being much more destructive of animal life 
than the former. 

Insurance companies ought to confine their opera- 
tions to one, two, or at most three adjoining counties, 
having all their affairs conducted by a local administra- 
tion. After having properly organised a society, their 
first act should be to put themselves in possession of 
the most correct statistics of the rates of mortality 
among cattle and horses that circumstances will admit. 
For this purpose I would engage the co-operation of 
schoolmasters of parishes, and resident factors on 
estates, &c,; this agency to be co-extensive with the 
area of the company’s operations. Each of the agents 
So employed to be furnished with a number of schedules 
properly constructed, so as each farmer in the respective 
localities might record for each of the five preceding 
years, the number of cattle, sheep, and horses kept— 
the number of deaths in the different classes of animals 
—the diseases supposed or real of which the animals 
died, with the ages at which death took place—and the 
breeds of cattle and horses—the nature of work the 
horses were employed about—also the breeds of sheep, 
with the nature of their walk, &c. Owners’ names to 
be concealed if requested. Reports to be given in by 
a fixed date, and a small salary allowed the agents for 
their services. I am very far from expecting that 
returns procured on the above plan would be correct, 
as regards the mortality of cattle ; still they would be a 
near approximation to the truth, and from them tables 
could at once be constructed, indicating rates of pre- 
mium which, being computed and deduced from statis- 
tical facts, must be intrinsically valuable and suited for 
practical purposes. I am also of opinion that the 
mutual plan of insurance is best adapted for the lower 
animals. It would tend to keep up the interest of the 
community in the Society’s operations, and by adopting 
the system of division of profits, there would still be, as 
it were, a link connecting the one year with the other. 
The amount of money overpaid by any member could 
be returned to the individual members, or carried 
forward as part payment of premiums for the year fol- 
lowing. Ihave thus endeavoured to show the evils of 
the present insurances, and suggest plans for the future. 
The cause is worthy the attention of the public, and I 


trust some of your numerous readers will take up the 
subject in earnest. I shall®close with a few remarks on 


the principles of insurance in general, and their adapta- 
tion to cattle in particular. 

Yo the most superficial observer it is evident that 
insurance companies are intended to stand in the same 
relation to the working of our social economy that a 
balance-wheel does to the working of machinery. There 
are only two ways in which a balance-wheel is use- 
ful to machinery—first, where the motive power does 
not exert a uniform degree of force ; second, where the 
work to be done does not present a uniform degree of 
resistance. In machines where the motive power con- 
stantly maintains the same degree of force, and where 
the resistance to be overcome is of the same character, 
the balance is useless—it is injurious ; a balance there- 
fore is not a generator of force—it merely accumulates ; 
aud the amount of accumulated force cannot in any 
case exceed that spent by the motive power in its aceu- 
mulation, but must in all cases be minus the friction 
connected with the balance, Insurances are accumula- 
tions of power (of a certain kind) fitted to meet and 
overcome any undue or uncommon pressure on society 
in general on some of its relative parts, such as the 
destruction of property or life by fire, water, or tempest 
—the demise of the head or support of a family—the 
approach of old age and consequent helplessness, or the 
visits of sickness, &c. Still all these circumstances are 
different from the ordinary routine of business, and are 
fit subjects for insurance, It must, however, be borne 
in mind that all insurances are like the balance, subject 
to loss of power by friction (expenses of management) ; 
therefore the selection of subjects for insurance requires 
discrimination. ‘There are only two circumstances in 
which cattle insurance can be beneficial: the first is 
where epidemical diseases make their appearance, and 
threaten to sweep away whole herds at once, thereby 
becoming absolutely ruinous to individuals; and the 
second is where poor cottagers, having only one or two 
cows, come to lose them. Under these circumstances 
the cases are ruinous, and insurances would be decidedly 
beneficial. But, with the above exceptions, the deaths 
of cattle are so few in number, and so uniform in occur- 
rence, that they cannot be viewed as ruinous visitations, 
but rather as the ordinary tear and wear of farming. 

I have already stated it as my opinion, that cattle in 
this country are not very subject to epidemical attacks ; 
and where these do appear they are much more mild in 
character, and therefore not so fatal, as they are among 
our continental or our English neighbours. Most, if 
not all, of the fatal epidemics that have visited Britain 
have had their origin in the damp marshy countries of 
the continent; and I have no doubt but that the system 
of draining now so vigorously pursued in this country, 
by improving the climate and the pasture, will have the 
effect of lessening the amount of disease among cattle 
in a very great degree. Moreover, most of the cattle 
ifsurance companies having had their origin since the 
appearance of the late and present epidemics in England, 
the premiums are necessarily high—they may be said 
to have been calculated on the war establishment prin- 
ciple. It remains to be seen what the peace establish- 
ment principles are. A Practical Farmer, in the 
Scottish Farmer. 


Home Correspondence. 
Appearance of Crops.—Having just travelled through 
the part of the country named in the enclosed note, 
though by railway the view is not satisfactory, I send 
my notes, which you are at liberty to use if you think fit. 


Peas and 
Beans, 


Good. 


Do. 
Mode. 
rate, 
Do. 
Do. 


Grass. | Potatoes, 


V. good. 


Good, 
Do. 


V. good, 
Moderate. 


Totness to 
Exeter ... 
Taunton 

Gloucester ... 


Tewkesbury 
Worcester 


Do, 
Do. 


Do, 


Moderate, 


Droitwich 


Birmingham 
Blisworth 
Thrapston 


Good. 
Do. 
V. good. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Moderate, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


But little Wheat or Barley in ear from Totness to Bir- 
mingham ; from Blisworth to Thrapston Wheat in ear 


and crops very good. Land apparently not very well 
farmed S8.W. of Birmingham ; much draining required 
in many places. Between Bristol] and Birmingham, 
four horses stirring the fallows, land apparently lightly 
stocked by sheep and cattle ; much land in preparation 
for Turnips, but not many Turnips yet safe ; hedges 
high and crooked, and in many places smothered with 
timber ; very few corn stacks, indeed. Potatoes North 
of Gloucester injured by frost. R. L. O. 

Rural Institutes.—The very favourable notice my 
pamphlet on the Establishment of Adult Schools in 
Agricultural Districts received in your Paper induces 
me to forward to you the enclosed prospectus. The 
object, if not entirely similar, is kindred in its nature, 
that of introducing a higher standard of knowledge in 
country districts. Your valuable paper will form a 
leading feature in our institute, and will be most useful 
and attractive, as we have a village horticultural 
society, to which nearly all the farmers belong. But 
why do I request you to insert this prospectus ? 
Because, besides the actual usefulness of the institute, 
I anticipate that much good will emanate from the 
project. Our farmers will meet together on friendly 
terms—TI hope not to grumble at the times, but to com- 


| Pare experience and to devise methods for improved 


practice in the several departments of rural economy. 
Nor do I anticipate in this movement less advantage to 
myself, Though my heart is always with my kind 
brothers, the farmers, I regret that personally I am 
but little amongst them. The curate of two large and 
straggling parishes (in one of which are 17 miles of 
road), cannot see his respected friends so often as he 
could wish, nor, as he would fain believe, they wish to 
see him. But here he hopefully looks forward to the 
constant interchange of friendly commerce, perhaps not 
seldom having for its theme the welfare of themselves 
and others. The next object we should all have at 
heart, after doing good in our own locality, is that of ex- 
tending similar benefit to others, For this reason I 
advocate my plan in your widely circulated papér. 
But it may be objected chapels are not to be found in 
every parish. Indeed I most sincerely hope not. A 
room, however, sufficiently large for the purpose, if not 
to be hired, can be run up at a very trifling expense by 
every enterprising country squire who has the interest 
of his tenantry at heart. “ Prosprctus.——An oppor- 
tunity having occurred of hiring the Methodist chapel 
(at ), it is proposed to open it as a reading-room, 
and to supply it with agricultural and local papers and 
magazines. It is thought that this plan will be the 
means of promoting much moral good, and of affording 
instruction and amusement to those who have a little 
leisure time at their command. It is anticipated also 
that the farmers will derive much advantage, by obtain- 
ing the latest and most authentic intelligence as to the 
state of the markets, and the best and most recent re- 
cords of agricultural improvements. It is proposed to 
take in the following publications: —The Norfolk 
Chronicle, the Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, the Mark Lane 
Express, the Illustrated London News, the Farmers’ 
Monthly Magazine, and Half Hours with the best 
Authors. To the above list will be added other papers 
or magazines, as the furfds will admit. Terms, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter, paid in advance. The institution will be 
opened from 9 o’clock in the morning till dusk, com- 
mencing on the Monday after old Midsummer-day, the 
7th July, at 1 o’clock.” A Country Curate. 

Garden Farm.—I¢ would be very interesting to know 
the plan which our friend “the Country Curate,’ has 
been led to adopt with respect to his garden farm, after 
the numerous and diversified counsel tendered to him 
through the medium of your Paper. If he will be kind 
enough to afford us that information, and after the 
harvest has been gathered give us the actual results of 
his first attempt, he would greatly oblige one of his 
advisers. 7. P. H. 


Sorteties, 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Exeter, July 17.—There is a very obvious diminu- 
tion in the number of implements exhibited, when the 
present show is compared with those of York and Nor- 
wich. The 146 exhibitors at the former meeting, and 
the 145 of the latter, are here reduced to 118 ; and the 
average number of implements also, exhibited by each, 
is not so great. And this difference, if must be con- 
fessed, is greatly to the advantage of the Exeter meet- 
ing. For as it is, there are upwards of 40 ploughs in 
the yard, a dozen subsoil pulverisers, 30 drilling maz » 
chines, 8 manure distributors, more than a dozen 
steam-engines, two dozen threshing machines, 20 corn- 
dressing machines, 50 grinding-mills and corn-crushers, 
two dozen chaff-cutters, 14 \Turnip-eutters, 7 oileake 
breakers, 29 carts and waggons, 11 draining-tile ma- 
chines, and numerous sets of draining tools, 19 sets of 
harrows, two dozen cultivators or scarifiers, two dozen 
horse-hoes, besides numbers of horse rakes, horse 
seed dibblers, cider mills, hand drills, liquid manure dis- 
tributors, haymaking machines, Gorse bruisers, stoves 
and steaming apparatus—not to speak of Barley hum~- 
mellers, barrows, Bean splitters, bedsteads, cheese 
presses, churns, clod crushers, farm railways, fencing, 
fire engines, forks, garden chairs, gates, hand dibbles, 
harness, horse power, hurdles, mangles, models, pumps, _ 
rick stands, rollers, sack-holders, seeds, spades, straw 
shakers, troughs, vegetable washers, wateriag machines, 
weighing machines, wheels, whipple-trees, and 60 or 70 
“other articles” not capable of being classified among 
the preceding. And visitors have thus no lack of mate- 
rials from which to select either their purchases, if they — 
are making a business transaction of their visit, or their 
models of excellence, if they are merely desirous of 
knowing the present state of agricultural mechanies. 
And in either case they are much the better for the ab- 
sence of that overwhelming number of articles which, - 
at Norwich, helped to confuse them. c 

The prizes offered by the Society take in the whole 
range of agricultural machines ; implements of culti- , 
vation previous to the seed-time, as ploughs and 
harrows, and cultivators, paring ploughs, and pul- 
verisers, and manure distributors ; implements for 
depositing the seed, as drills and dibbles for corn and 
smaller seeds ; implements of cultivation during the 
growth of the crop, as horse hoes for wide or narrow © 
intervals; machines employed in harvesting the crop, a8” 
carts and waggons ; and in preparing it for food or for E 
market, as threshing and winnowing machines, cider © 
mills, Gorse bruisers, and Turnip cutters, corn crushers 
and cake breakers—all are patronised. For steam ) 
engines, not included in this list, two prizes, 50/. and, 
25/., are offered ; and the machines which compete for — 
these prizes are perhaps the most remarkable feature - 
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of the whole exhibition. The following is the award of 
the judges of implements : 


AWARD OF THE JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 


Kinp or IMPLEMENT, Name oF ExuIsIToR, 


Prize. 
| No. of Stand, 


For the Plough best adapted 
for general purposes 5 

For the Plough best adapted 
for deep ploughing 4 

For the best— 

One-way or Turn - wrest 
Plough Sie 


Paring Plough ogee Rese 


1| William Ball, Ketter- 

ing, Northampton 
4|John Howard and Son, 
Bedford 


1/Henry Lowcock, Col- 
lumpton, Devon 
1/Thos. Glover, Thras- 
sington, Leicerter 
8|J. Howard and Son, 
Bedford 
2|R. Garrett and Son, 
Saxmundham, Suff, 
2|R. Hornsby and Son, 
Grantham, Linclnsh, 
10|R, Garrett and Son 
8)R, Hornsby and Son 
4] Ditto 


Subsoil Pulverizer .,. PAS 


Drill for general purposes ... 
Pair-horse Steerage Corn and 
Turnip-drill ves a 


Drill for small occupations... 
Turnip-drill on the flat 
Turnip-drill on the ridge .., 
Drop. drill for depositing seed 
and manure 5) ses 
Manure distributor . 
Portable Steam Engine, ap- 
plicable fo Threshing or 
other agricultural purposes|50| 8 
For the second best ditto .,,|25] 5 
Portable Threshing Machine 
applicable to horse or steain 
power * am avy 
Corn-dvessing Machine a 
Grinding-mill for breaking 
agricultural produce into 
fine meal * .., aie ae 
Linseed and Corn Crusher .., 
Chaff Cutter ‘ 


5/R. Garrett and Son 
13]}Holmes and Son, Nor- 
{wich 


9|R. Hornsby and Son 
8|Clayton, Shuttleworth 
and Co,, Lincoln 


8|R. Hornsby and Son 


[borough 

5/W. P. Stanley, Peter- 

1|J. Cornes, Barbridge, 
Nantwich 

2)B. Samuelson, Ban- 
bury, Oxon 

3|W. N. Nicholson, New- 

ark-on-Trent, Notts 


or) on 


Turnip Cutter a) On 
Oileake Breaker for every 

variety of cake ays is 
One-horse Cart for general 


purposes ase ate a 17|W. Busby, Bedale, 
Light Waggon for general Yorkshire 

purposes “a! ive rt 26| W. Crosskill, Beverley, 
Machine for making drain- Yorkshire 


ing tiles or pipes .,, no 
8 of Tools for general drain- 
g ive 


1H. Clayton, Park-pl,, 
Dorset-sq., London 
42|/Mapleback and Lowe, 
Birmingham 
3] Williams and Taylor, 
Bedford 
20|J. Howard and Son 
{ford 
5|Smith and Co., Stam- 
1/E. H. Bentall, Maldon, 
Easex 
14/R, Garrett and Son 
6| WV, Busby 
}|J. Howard and Son 


..|Prize withheld 


Heavy Harrow avi ows 
Light Harrow ie a 
Cultivator, Grubber, and 
Scarifier or va a 
Pair-horse Scarifier 


Horse-hoe on the flat 
Horse-hoo on the ridge 
Horse-rake ae ae 
Horse Seed-dibbler, or Seed 
depositor not being a Drili/10)... 
Cider Mill* .., sii ... 10 


13|/R. Garrett and Son 
T. R. and J. Reeves, 
Westbury, Wilts 
1/Smith and Co,, Stam. 
ford 


5/92} 7|W. N. Nicholson 


Haymaking Machine eee | 5/62 
Gorse Bruiser * an as 
Cottage Stove or Range for 
burning coals oii Ae 
For the best and most econo- 
mical Steaming Apparatus 
for general purposes ...| 5/64 
For Improvement to the 
Steerage, and adoption of 
Vuleanized India rubber 


2) W. P. Stanley 


With all these commendations and awards, we have 
not noticed much novelty in the yard. Probably the 
only important instance which can prefer any such 
claim is the drainage apparatus invented and exhibited 
by Mr. Fowler, of Melksham, where a common mole 
plough is employed to draw in after it a chain of wooden 
pipes, socketed into one another, and connected for the 
time being by a rope passing through 40 or 50 of them, 
and fastening on to the plough. In using this instru- 
ment a series of pits are dug in the intended course of 
the drains ; the plough commences operations at the 
first, being furnished with a ropeful of tubes long enough 
to last till it arrives at the second pit, when the rope is 
detached, pulled through the tubes, and employed again 
between the second and third pits, with a fresh 
set strung upon it. In the case of soft ground, 
where the tunnels made by the mole plough would 
soon fill up, this method of rendering them per- 
manent seems likely to be useful. Mr. Fowler’s 
implements include—(l.) A portable saw mill, for 
manufacturing square blocks of wood from the refuse 
material which is usually split into firewood, such as 
the crooked branches and butts of trees, pollards, and 
other useless timber; it is cut up by means of two 
circular saws, working on the same bed, driven by a 
portable farm engine, by strap on a pulley 6 inches 
wide, 14 inches diameter, the fly-wheel being 6 feet, 
the saw travelling at speeds varying from 700 to 1400 
revolutions per minute. It requires with the next 
article for boring the pipes not less than 10-horse power. 
Price 70/. (2.) Two lathes on one bed ; invented by 
the exhibitor, and manufactured by William Eyres, of 
Melksham. These lathes are for manufacturing the 
blocks of wood cut out by the saw mill into pipes, and 
making a spigot-and-fauset joint to the same; also for 
boring the holes in the sides necessary to admit the 
water. The poppets are mounted on an inclined bed, 
and the tool travelling ; the piece of wood is fixed on a 
sliding bench, which is forced down against the tool. 
The lathes are driven by a strap 2 inches wide, and 
require about half a horse-power, at speeds varying 
from 400 to 700 revolutions per minute. Price 12J. (3.) 
A draining plough ; invented by the exhibitor, and ma- 
nufactured by Stratton and Co., of Bristol. A mole or 
plug plough, for making a hole in the soil at depths varying 
from 2 feet to 4 feet, and at thesame time drawing into the 
hole thus made any draining materials, such as earthen 
or wooden pipes, straw ropes, &c., &c. ; with apparatus 
attached for raising or sinking the plough, so as to lay 
a level drain under an uneven surface. Price 87. 10s. 
(4.) A windlass, for drawing the above. This windlass 
is drawn forward by horses walking ina circular course, 
a rope being twisted round a drum, which forms part of 
the windlass ; the rope is fastened at each end, and the 
friction causes the windlass to travel forward with the 
plough or implement attached to it. The horses, by 
this means, are prevented from constantly treading on 
the same spot, as they describe circles from different 
centres at each revolution, Thesize of the drum varies 
from 14 inches to 3 feet; length of levers, 12 feet 
6 inches, Price 5/. 10s. 

Of course this mode of draining is liable to all the 
difficulties to which the ordinary mode of using the 
mole plough is obuoxious. The even incline of the 
tunnel, which is almost essential to its efficiency as a 
drain, can be obtained only by a corresponding even 
incline of the surface over which the framework of the 
plough slides ; and, accordingly, this machine is fitted 
for use only on lands of tolerably regular surface ; and 


ctors tor seed 


pipes in place of tin con- | 
For Draining Plough and 


8 2|R. Hornsby and Son 


Windlass, and Pipe. 1 } = 
Lf a i - 2| | J. Fowler, jn.,Melk- 
making machine | z 75 3 } sham, Wilts 
o 4 
’ For Expansion Movement } |= 
in Horse-hoe__.,.. ... ] | &|84| 5)Edward Hill and Co.,, 
For a Double Cistern Pa. ] > Dudley 
tent Agricultural Fire- | |Z 
Engine... er - 58} 3/R. Read, Regent Cir- 
For a New Patent Cottage | cus, Piccadilly 
Stove 92) 15|)W.N. Nicholson 


For a Patent Churn. Fe | 25} 17/B. Samuelson 


For a Permanent and Por- 4 61 
table Farm Railway J 


* Trials not completed at time of going to press, 


Highly Commended.—General Purpose Drill, Stand No. 8, 
Article 1, Messrs. Hornsby and Son; Liquid Manure Drop 
Drill, Stand, No. 59, Article 2, Messrs. Reeves; Plough for 
General Purposes, Stand No,-18, Article 3, Mr. W. Busby ; 
Uley Cultivator, Stand No, 4, Article 50, Mr, W. Crosskill ; 
Clod Crusher, Stand No. 4, Article 4, Mr. W. Crosskill ; Steam 
Engine, Stand No, 76, Article 22, Messrs, Garrett and Son, 


Commended.—Small Dibbling Drill, Stand No. 18, Article 18, 
Mr. W. Busby ; Horse-hoe for small occupations, Stand No. 61, 
Article 2, Mr. W. Smith; Hand Manure Distributor, Stand 
No, 73, Article 7, Messrs. Dufaur and Co., 21, Red Lion-square, 
London ; Plough for Deep Ploughing, Stand No. 81, Article 4, 
Messrs, W. Hensman and Son, Woburn, Beds; Subsoil Pul- 
Veriser, Stand No. 80, Article 4, Messrs. R. Gray and Son, 
Reddington, near Glasgow; Horse-hoe on Ridge, Stand No, 
76, Article 6, Messrs. Garrett and Son; Norwegian Harrow, 
Stand No. 4, Article 51, Mr. W. Crosskill; Potato Plough, 
Stand No. 35, Article 3, Mr. John Milward, Newton Abbott, 
Devon ; Gutter Plough, Stand No. 91, Article 4, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, Newton St. Cyrea, Exeter ; Wrought-iron Skim, Stand 
No, 84, Article 2, Messrs, Edward Hill and Co. ; Tile Machine, 
Stand No. 17, Article 2, Mr. John Whitehead, Preston, Lanca- 
shire ; Winnowing Machine, Stand No. 81, Article 10, Messrs, 
W. Hensman and Son; Chaff Machine, Stand No. 62, Article 6, 
Messrs, Smith, Stamford ; Steam Engine, Stand No. 12, Article 
1, Messrs. Deane, Dray, and Deane, Birmingham; Steam 
Engine, Stand No. 39, Article 43, Messrs, Barrett, Exall, and 
Andrews, Keading, 

B. T. Branpreta Giszs, Hon, Director of the Show. 


Judges of Impiements—Mr, 0, J. Carr, Mr, Wm. Lister, Mr. 


that the texture of the land below the surface be also 
sufficiently uniform seems also necessary. A stony 
subsoil would spoil its applicability. 


There is another article exhibited which also seems 
to deserve particular notice, and that is, a portable 
farm railway, exhibited by Mr. Crosskill, of Beverley. 
The rails, manufactured in parts or lengths, are 15 
feet long by 2 feet 11 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches 
gauge; the ends fit into iron sockets: the wood rails 
are made of the best red deal, strongly put together, and 
edged with iron, and made to carry 15 cwt. loads. The 
portable railway is very serviceable for taking off Tur- 
nips, and is much better and cheaper than carts going 
upon the wet land, and doing considerable damage. 
With 100 yards of rail a quarter of an acre may soon 
be cleared, the Turnips being gathered up six yards on 
each side of the rail. Two active boys will move it 
100 yards further on, and replace it in less than ten 
minutes. The following is an estimate of the cost of a 
portable farm railway to carry 15 cwt. loads :— 

100 yards, or 20 lengths of rail, at 2s. 6d. per yard .,. £12 10 


1 truck, with side tippers, to tip on either side... 0 
1 truck, with end tippers, to tip at one end n= TOO 
1turn-table  .., vas cm me ned ee te ons, 
Extras,—2 sets of points, with cross double rails, each 15 
feet long Poe fae i ae Pee T(t) 
2 sets of double rails, to join the double lines, 
each 15 feet long ... 3.0 


6 turning curves, to join a double line, or change 
the course, each 10 feet long .., ons Asin, LN EO. 


£38 10 
A stronger set was exhibited, calculated for the car- 
riage of 40 ewt. loads ; and though we do not suppose 
that portable railways will be brought into much use 
in ordinary farm management, yet lines so far portable 
as to be capable of easy removal once a year, are not 
uncommonly employed in the carriage of corn from 
rickyard to barn ; being removed during harvest time, 


instances, display much novelty. The same machines 
appear as were shown last year. There is, however, 
improvement to be noticed in details. Thus, in the 
first stand, Mr, Phillips, of Bristol, has adopted a 
sort of circular grate to Gardner’s Turnip cutter, which 
hinders the last piece of the Turnip from coming out 
uneut, as it was previously liable to do.—In Stand 3; 
Messrs. Stratton and Hughes, of Bristol, exhibited a 
plain-sided one-horse cart, with 24-inch wheels, iron 
stocks, and iron axles. In this cart, strength and sim- 
plicity of structure are combined, and the use of mor. 
tices, projections, and carving is avoided. The body 
is of the full size of 5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, and con- 
tains about a cubic yard when filled level with the top, 
and when heaped will contain a yard and a half or more; 
or other light material. It is believed that this cart 
possesses the following advantages over all others 
hitherto introduced. A larger capacity of body with 
the same weight and strength of material—the body 
nearer to the ground, having regard to the height of 
the wheels—diminished draught to the horse when 
travelling—ease and convenience in filling and empty- 
ing. This cart has wooden wheels, of the best and most 
durable description, manufactured by the exhibitors? 
newly-erected wheel-making machinery. Price, with 
24-inch wheels, 11/. ; with wing boards, 15s. extra ; with 
head and tail ladders, 20s. extra ; with single hay frame, 
30s. extra; and with double hay frame, 45s. extra. 
There was, undoubtedly, a close competition between 
this cart and that of Mr. Busby, which gained the pre- 
mium. Mr. Stratton also exhibited his well known 
cylindrical liquid manure cart. The body of this cart 
consists of a wooden barrel, containing 100 gallons, and 
the chief improvement consists in the substitution of 
circular wrought-iron ends, strengthened with angle 
iron, instead of the wooden octagonal ends originally 
used, and in the adoption of small-sized boards, 
ploughed, tongued, and fitted together with the greatest 
nicety, to prevent any chance of springing or breakage 
at the joints. These cylinder carts have been honoured 
by the prizes of numerous local societies, and by the 
high commendations of the judges of implements, in their 
report at the York meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety. They are exceedingly light and easy of draught, the 
100-gallon cart weighing less than 5ewt. Price 14/. 10s. 
—At Stand 4, Mr. Crosskill, of Beverley, exhibited the 
railways already referred to. Healso showed a number 
of his clod crushers and Norwegian harrows. He re- 
ceived the prize for his waggon, which is made light 
and strong, to carry as bulky and heavy a load as two 
horses will draw anywhere, about 3 tons weight ; if is 
fitted with a simple yet most complete double break, 
which is acted upon by a hand wheel in front of the 
waggon, so that a man, when ready to descend a steep 
hill, may, by turning this hand-wheel while walking 
beside the horses, place the double break upon both 
wheels almost instantly, and most effectively. Fitted 
with a pole and single pair of shafts. Fore wheels 
3 feet 6 inches high, and 4 feet 10 inches hind wheels 5 
with 23 inch flat tires. Price 29/. Without the double 
break, 26/. ; ditto with the double break, 3/. extra. 

It is a significant mark of this show that so few 
waggons and so many carts are exhibited ; only 15 of 
the former to 5] of the latter. Mr. Crosskili’s Nor- 
wegian harrow, with its rowels on round axles, received 
the commendations of the judges. 

At Stand 5, Messrs. Clayton and Co., of Lincoln, ex- 
hibited four portable steam engines, to one of which the 
second prize offered in this class was awarded. It had 
a prize of 25/. at the Norwich meeting also. It hasa 
tubular boiler of plates 5-16 inch thick, and tube plates 
3 inch thick, quality best Butterley-made plates, except- 
ing the fire-box and tube plates, which are Lowmoor; 
the cylinder is 8} inches in diameter, and 12 inches 
stroke ; the crank shaft is made of Lowmoor wrought 
iron, 2¢ inches in diameter, and makes 115 revolutions 
per minute ; diameter of fly-wheel, which serves as a 
driving-pulley, is 5 feet, and weighs 5 ewi. It will 
occupy about 45 minutes and consumes 50 lbs. of coals 
to raise steam to a pressure of 45 lbs. upon the square 
inch; consumption of coals per hour, 70 lbs. This 
engine is fitted with improved governor, and the boiler is 
covered with hair felt, cased over with wood. Price 2177. 
—Stand 6 exhibited specimens and models of Messrs. 
M‘Neill’s patent roofing felt.—At Stand 7, Mr. Harding, 
of Market Drayton, showed the whipple-trees and culti- 
vator which he has for many years exhibited; the 
latter a very clumsy contrivance, which has been long 
superseded.—At 8, Messrs. Hornsby, of Grantham, the 
most successful exhibitors of the meeting, held their 
stand. An exceedingly neat mode of steerage for the 
drill coulters was shown, toothed wheels and rack-work 
being substituted for the ordinary crank-work which 
has been hitherto employed for that purpose. Messrs. 
Hornsby have received 90/. worth of prizes, and a silver 
medal, at this meeting. Their steam engine is pro- 
nounced the best in the yard. The prize of 50/. was 
awarded for this engine at York, 1848. This improved 
portable steam-engine is simple in its construction, fitted 
with governors, and easy to manage, with tubular boiler, 
fire-box and smoke box complete, also registered 
water-heating apparatus. It is particularly well adapted 
for threshing and other agricultural purposes ; also 
pumping, circular sawing, pile driving, &e. Thickness 
of boiler plates as follows: fire-box various, } in., 3 in; 
7-16ths, and in.; the horizontal part, 5-16ths; the 


when access to the yard is required for the ordinary 


Thos. Scott, Mr. Chas. Paget, Mr. Owen Wallis, Mr. W. Owen. | 2?¥iage of the farm; and these schemes of Mr. Cross- 
Mr. John Overell, Mr. I, H. Nalder, Mr, Thos. Hawkins, Mr, | kill’s seem well adapted to this end. 


Outhwaite, Consultin Engineers—Messra. Easton and Amos. 


A walk round the yard will not, excepting the above 


quality, best charcoal plates. The diameter of cylinder 
10 inches; length of stroke of the piston, 14 inches 5 
the number of revolutions of crank shaft per minute, 
110; the crank shaft, 3 inches diameter, of wrought 
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‘von ; journals 27 and 2% in, ; the diameter of fly-wheel, 
6 feet ; weight of same 7 ewt., which acts as driving 
pulley. The probable time it will require to generate the 
steam to 45 lbs. pressure is about 45 minutes ; the quan- 
tity of fuel it will consume in getting up the steam about 
46 lbs. ; the consumption of fuel for every hour it is in 
full work, about 9 Ibs. of coal per horse-power. Price 
1751.—At 9, Mr. Clayton exhibited his double action tile 
machine, which received the prize for the best in its class. 
This machine is constructed for hand-working, entirely 
made of iron, mounted on large carriage-wheels, and 
very simple of use: it is fitted with two 18-inch 
cylinders, attached by swing brackets (so that there is 
no stoppage for filling) and strong wrought-iron shafts, 
with the cogwork cut out of the solid. This machine, 
combining both the “ vertical and horizontal plans” of 
working in the one machine, renders that desirable and 
practical convertibility in its application according to 
the kind or shaped tiles required to be made, or the 
mature of the clay, and which in use has proved an 
important advantage, by having in one machine every 
facility that is required to make all kinds and shapes, 
with the greatest extent of scope yet extant, thus render- 
ing this double-action machine complete in itself (with- 
out extra mouth-pieces, &c.), and perfectly applicable 
te the entire manufacture of the tile-yard. The machine, 
fitted with two 18-inch cylinders attached to the machine 
by swing brackets, fitted for working vertically (exclusive 
of dies, gratings, or other fittings), price 25/. Horse- 
shoe tile dies, &c., each 10s.; pipe dies, 18s,—Messrs. 
Howard, of Bedford, at Stand 10, exhibited a number 
of ploughs, receiving prizes for their two-wheeled large 
implement for deep ploughing, and their Read’s subsoil 
plough, which seems altogether to have supplanted the 
Deanston swing implement.—Messrs. Williams, of 
Bedford, divided with Messrs. Howard, of the same 
town, the prizes for harrows.— The steam-engine 
exhibited by Messrs. Dean, of Swan-lane, Thames- 
street, London, was commended by the Judges. 
Mr. Busby, of Bedale, Yorkshire, has again received 
the prize for the best horse-hoe ; and his one-horse 
cart was also rewarded by the premium. This cart is 
constructed without slot, nails, or mortice. The body 
is made of plain sides bolted together ; the form, posi- 
tion, and finish of this body are adapted for farming 
work. The loose shelvings are soon taken off or put on 
the cart when required. The wheels are made with 
oak fraves, 4 feet 6 inches high, tire 4 inches by 8. 
Price 11/.; with ‘harvest shelvings, 27. extra.—At 
Stand 25, Mr. Samuelson, successor to Mr. Gardner, of 
Banbury, justly received the prize for the best Turnip 
cutter. This implement obtained a prize of 5/. at the 
Norwich meeting, 1849. It cuts pieces of $ inch by $ 
for sheep or calves if the fly wheel is turned in one 
direction, and slices of 54 inch by 3 for beasts if turned 
in the opposite direction. Price 5/.10s. He also re- 
ceived the silver medal for Anthony’s American churn, 
which has already been noticed in this journal.—At 
Stand 34, Mr. Holmes, of Norwich, exhibited a broad- 
cast manure distributor, for guano, nitrate of soda, 
salt, soot, and any other manure for top-dressing. The 
deliverers or “cups” are quite flat, and having rappers 
or cleaners fixed on the spindle, the manure is kept 
from adhering to them when in a moist state, but when 
uzed for dry manure they can be easily removed ; it 
has also moving boards at the front of the box, to pull 
up or let down, to throw the manure more directly on 
to the stirrers ; the slides can be easily adjusted, up or 
down, by a lever at the end, by which the manure can 
be regulated down to the deliverers; the different 
quantities are varied by gear wheels, and also regulated 
by the position of the slides; it is fitted with worm and 
wheel to regulate the box, which is necessary in going 
up or down hiil. It will deposit regularly from 2 to 20 
bushels per acre. Price in Norwich, 13/. 13s. On this 
point we may refer to two other similar machines, one 
‘exhibited by Dr. Newington, which received a silver 
medal, and another by Mr. Smyth, of Yoxford, the 
fermer of which has an oscillating apparatus for shaking 
the manure out regularly through a longitudinal slit in the 
bottom of the box, and the other employs a movement 
Similar in effect (though, as it is produced by the con- 
tinuous one-way revolution of a spiral—not oscillating) 
Tor delivering the manure into the cup-box, from which 
it is thrust out to the ground in the ordinary way.—Mr. 
Milward, at Stand 35, exhibited a Potato digger, resem- 
bling one of which we had long ago received drawings 
from Colonel le Couteur, of Jersey. This implement 
contains a beam and handles similar to the common 
plough, there being a share and the front part of a turn- 
wrest for, first to raise a furrow about upright, and be- 
hind that there are four forks working with a rotary 
motion, separating the furrow and throwing it abroad. 
This implement is adapted to ploughing eddishes and 
bringing the roots to the surface. Price 6/.10s. It 
received the commendation of the judges.—The steam 
engine exhibited by Messrs. Barrett and Exall, of Read- 
ing, was commended by the judges. ‘The liquid manure 
distributor invented by Mr. Chandler, of Stockton, 
Wilts, again received the prize in its class. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. Reeves, of Bratton, near West- 
bury. This implement was exhibited last year at Nor- 
wich, and obtained the prize for liquid manure distri- 
butor ; it was then combined with a liquid drill, price 
30/., but is now, at the suggestion of Colonel Challoner, 
made as a liquid manure cart, to hold 23 hogsheads, 
and will distribute from the smallest quantity to 40 
hogsheads per acre; from its construction, the liquid 
being thrown out by means of a succession of buckets, 
Straws, leaves, and sediment, that is often found in 
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liquid manure, cannot impede its working, as is the case 
where the liquid has to run through holes. Price 16/, 
A very simple steerage horse hoe was exhibited by 
Mr. Smith, of Kettering, Northampton. It draws with 
shafts ; the wheels may be expanded or contracted, so 
as to be kept between the rows of all plants, the steer- 
age of the implement being quite independent of the 
horse, so that the man may guide it to the greatest 
nicety. This horse hoe is adapted for hoeing Wheat, 
Barley, Peas, Beans, Mangold Wurzel, or Turnips, at 
any given width that may be required. Price, with 
eight hoes, 4/7. 10s. ; with 12 hoes, 5/. 10s. Remarkably 
cheap.—Messrs. Smith, of Stamford, received the prize 
for their hay-maker, and for their heavy scarifier, 
which is a very powerful instrument, but too heavy.— 
Mr. Stanley, of Peterborough, exhibited his steaming 
apparatus, which was rewarded both at York and at 
Norwich, and again at Exeter,—and his roller mill, 
which also carried off the prize. It consists of a pair of 
smooth narrow wheels, one large and the other small. 
Mr. Ball’s, of Bedford, iron plough was deemed the 
best for light work, The best broadshare for skimming 
the surface of the land, was exhibited by Mr. Bentall, 
of Maldon, Essex, who received a prize of 5/. for it. 
The principle of the machine depends on the long 
projecting point, which takes hold of the land in 
advance of the cutting edge of the paring teeth. 
Mr. Cornes, of Barbridge, near Nantwich, who occu- 
pied the next stand, again exhibited his three-knifed 
chaff cutter, which again received the Society’s pre- 
mium. This machine gained a prize of 10/. at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s meeting at Shrewsbury in 
1845, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1846, at Northampton 
in 1847, at York the Society’s silver medal in 1848, 
and at Norwich the prize of 107. in 1849. It is 12 
inches in the mouth, 34 inches thick ; it is applicable to 
hand, horse, water, or steam-power, and makes five 
different lengths of chaff—one length of 4 inches, for 
litter. It is fitted up with the safety registered rollers, 
which regulate the hay or straw before entering the 
front rollers, whereby the danger of the feeders getting 
their hands entangled in the hay or straw is entirely 
avoided, when the machine is driven by steam or horse- 
power ata great velocity. This implement is much used 
in cutting green food for cattle. Weight of fly-wheel, 
1 cwt.; diameter, 3 feet 4 inches ; driven at 180 revo- 
lutions per minute. Price, delivered at Barbridge, 141.5 
if fitted up to cut Gorse, 1/, extra.—At Stand 73, Dr. 
Newington exhibited his ingenious machines, made by 
Messrs. Dufaur & Co., of 21, Red Lion-square, London. 
They included several forms of his seed dibbler—both 
for hand and horse labour, the latter an exceedingly 
ingenious adaptation of the former to horse-power ; a 
horse cultivator, a subsoil plough, and pulveriser ; 
the manure distributor alluded to, a drop drill for hand 
and for horse’ power, and a hand cultivator. Near 
this was Mr. Fowler’s Stand, whose ingenious apparatus 
for draining by means of the mole plough we have 
already described.—At Stand 76, Messrs. Garrett, of 
Saxmundhan, exhibited their drills, horse hoes, thresh- 
ing machines and steam-engines, for all of which they 
are so highly distinguished. They received the prizes 
for the drill for general purposes. Prizes were awarded 
to this drill at Liverpool in 1841, 10/.; at Derby in 
1843, 30/.; at Southampton in 1844, 207. and a medal ; 
and at Northampton in 1847, 15/. This drill is suited 
to all the requirements of a farm, being enabled to 
deposit corn or seeds with compost, guano, well rotted 
farm-yard dung, or other manure, either in a moist or 
dry state, at any intervals apart. “he most recent 
improvements in its construction consists—lst, in the 
application of a screw at one end of the box, worked by 
a pair of mitre wheels and crank handle from behind 
the drill, by means of which the position of the box may 
be altered as required to suit the slope of side hills, 
thereby preventing the inconvenience oftentimes re- 
sulting from the manure and seed being drifted to one 
side and overfilling one end, while the other is compara- 
ratively empty ; 2dly, in the application of two slides 
to the two departments of the manure box (instead of 
the patent slide all in one, hitherto used), which are 
regulated from behind the drill, and possesses the advan- 
tage of allowing the quantity of manure to be altered 
as required in one department without affecting the 
mauure in the other ; 3dly, in making the slides which 
cover the opening of the corn box, through which the 
seed is delivered to the cups, to affix to an iron bar, 
which extends the width of the box, and being acted on 
by a lever from behind, allows the whole of the slides 
to be raised or lowered at once, to admit larger or 
smaller quantities of seed to the cups as required, Price 
35/.12s.6d. Premiums were also awarded to them for 
their drop drill—their seven-row box corn drill, their 
hand seed dril], and their horse hoe. Their steam-engine 
was highly commended. The first prize of 50/. was given 
for this engine at the Norwich meeting in 1849. This 
engine, at the pressure of steam limited by the rules 
of the {Society, will work up to six horse power, 
and is adapted for driving agricultural machinery, 
such as threshing, dressing, grinding, and cutting 
machines ; pumping water, sawing, and other stationary 
work on a farm, and being very simple in construction 
the management may readily be understood by any 
intelligent farm labourer. It is mounted on four strong 
carriage wheels, and the whole weighing only 50 ewt. 
renders it easy of conveyance from place to place, and 
only a fair load for two horses. It is made with a 
tubular boiler ; the thickness“of the fire box is 3 and 
Z inch, smoke box 5-16ths and 3 inch, shell 5-16ths 
and quality best Staffordshire iron; the 


diameter of cylinder 73% inches; length of stroke 
12 inches; the crank shaft makes 100 to 120 re- 
volutions per minute, and is 2% inches diameter, 
forged from best faggoted iron; the diameter of fly 
wheel is 61} inches, and weight 4} cwt., the same 
answering for the driving pulley. It will take 40 
minutes, and consume 30 lbs. of coal, to raise the steam 
to a pressure of 45 lbs, per square inch, and the con- 
sumption of fuel, when working at six horse power, 
6% lbs. per horse per hour. 
Messrs. Hill, of Dudley, exhibited their wrought 
iron horse-hoe, and received for it a silver medal. 
A small Norwegian harrow works behind the hoes, 
which not only has the effect of steadying the imple- 
ment when at work, but is also very effective in bringing 
weeds, &c. to thesurface. Price 2/. 10s.—Mr. Lowcock, 
of Collumpton, at 87, carried off the prize for the best 
turnwrest plough ; the plough does not turn at the ends, 
but the ploughman having completed his furrow to the 
right, passing on the furrow side of the plough, turns 
over the handles from one end of the beam to the other, 
where they are re-adjusted by a spring-catch affixed to 
them, which, dropping into a mortice at the beam head, 
renders them immoveable. Whilst performing this 
simple operation, the horses turn round on the land side 
of the plough, thus preventing the ploughed land from 
being trodden ; and by the act of turning, the draught 
chain, to which they are attached, slides on a rod to the 
other end of the plough. As soon as the horses com- 
mence drawing, the left-hand share and coulter drop 
into their work ; the double fly, which forms part of the 
mould plate, each way coming in contact with the newly- 
cut furrows, instantly turns round, and assumes its 
correct position, when the implement proceeds without 
further adjustment, cutting out and turning over its 
furrow to the left.—At 92, Mr. Nicholson, of Newark- 
upon-Trent, received a prize of 5/. for the best oil-cake 
bruiser ; and another prize of 5/.for the best cottage 
range. This article had a prize of 5/. awarded to it at 
the York Show. A compact and convenient-looking 
range, similar in outline to those usually made, with the 
following important improvements: viz.—lst, a fire- 
brick lining to the fire part ; 2d, an improved form of 
fire, allowing a greater radiation of heat with less fuel ; 
3d, anew form of range, holding the fuel till all is con- 
sumed, and sliding in grooves, so that the remains of a 
fire can be cleaned out in an instant, whilst the top bar 
is conveniently contrived to fall both ways; 4th, im- 
provement in the fitting and position of the door of 
oven, the boiler cover, the flues, and general fitting. 
Prices :—for 3 ft. 4 in. opening, 2/, 2s.; smaller, for 
3 ft. 2 in. opening, 1/. 15s. ; larger, for 3 ft. 8 in. open- 
ing, 21.10s. Mr. Nicholson also received the silver 
medal for a cottage stove. | aa 

The above are the chief points in the exhibition re- 
quiring notice. We cannot conclude without referring 
to the admirably arranged catalogue, the merit of which 


lis due to Mr. Gibbs, who has long held the position of 


honorary director of the Show. If the different exhi- 
bitors were to confine themselves strictly to a descrip- 
tion of their machines, without offering any opinion on 
their merits, leaving those to be found out by the 
visitors, it would, perhaps, be an improvement. Not 
that this is a rule generally departed from, but the 
exceptions to it might be advantageously avoided alto- 
gether. The fuller in point of description that they are, 
of course so much the better for the reader. And we 
can hardly imagine a more perfect library on the sub- 
ject of agricultural mechanics, than a series of those 
annual volumes would, under these circumstances, 
ultimately prove. 

WEDNESDAY, July 17, — PROFESSOR SrmonpDs’s LECTURE on 
THE DISEASES, &c. OF THE LivyER. —A whole city brilliant 
with flags and gaudy banners, triumphant with garlands and 
arches, and resounding with festivities,—this exhibits many 
minor indications of the growing success attending the Society’s 
annual gathering. But not the least among the signs of pros- 
perity is the fact that the Atheneum Lecture Room was filled 
on Wednesday with attentive listeners whilst Professor Simonds 
delivered his lecture on the Structure, Functions, and Diseases 
of the Liver in domesticated animals. Let us hope that the 
attendance was a bona fide indication of a desire among the 
farmers to hear from the lips of scientific men explanations of 
facts observed in common farm practice, and suggestions for 
remedying diseases commonly thought incurable; and let us 
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hope that the announcement of the awards at the close was _ 


not the principal attraction. Doors were opened at half-past 5, 
and the President, the Marquis of Downshire, having taken 
the Chair, the learned lecturer proceeded somewhat as follows : 
The liver is one of the most important of the internal organs, 
as it separates injurious matter from the blood. Food entering 
into the stomach is digested ; it then passes into the intestinal 
canal, where it is mixed with the bile and pancreatic juice ; 
and itis by the combined action of these fluids upon the chymous 
mass that its change into nutriment is effected, As to the 
anatomy of the liver : It is one of the largest organs, and is de« 
nominated a gland, because it separates fluid from the blood. 
In one important respect, however, it differs from all other 
glands, viz., in separating the fluid from impure or venous 
blood, The liver of animals differs in size without reference to 
their bulk, that of herbivorous animals being generally the 
smallest. The human frame has several large cavities, each 
containing important parts of the viecera ; thus, the heart 
is in the chest—the stomach, &c., in the abdomen, which is 
divided from the chest by a membrane termed the diaphragm. 
Anatomists divide the abdomen into regions, by means of 
two transverse lines drawn from the inferior rib to its opposite, 
and from hip to hip; and also by two vertical lines. The whole 
arrangement may be figured thus, and the spaces are named 

as follows: 1, right hypochondriac re; eo 4 
’ ’ 


2, left do.; 3, epigastric; 4, umbilical 
right lumbar ; 6, left do.; 7, hypogastric; 8, 


\ right iliac ; 9, left iliac, The hypochondriac 
regions are so named because they lie beneath 
the cartilage of the ribs. The umbilical, be- 
cause it contains the navel. The epigastric, 
because itis above the stomach. The hypo- 
gastric, because it is under the stomach, The 
liver is situated in the middle one of the three 
great regions, termed upper, middle, and 


lower ; sometimes stretching up into the epigastric region, Itis . 


Price 205/.—At 84, 
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divided into lobes. In horses it conaists of a right and left lobe, 
with a lobus cistatus, or notched lobed, in the centre. In the ox 
and sheep, the notches are absent, and there are three lohes— 
right, left, and middle, In some animals there is an appendage 
called the gall bladder; but the horse has none, Its absence 
is not confined to any particular tribe, as it is found in some of 
the deer tribe, and not in others. This receives secretion from 
the liver ; but is not necessary to the life of animals, as horses 
and some other species do without. The liver being a secreting 
gland, and receiving much impure blood, has veins from nearly 
all the organs entering into it, The anterior and posterior 
mesenteric veins (from the large and small intestines), and the 
splenetic, pancreatic, and gastric veins (from the spleen, pan- 
creas, and stomach), combine to form the vena porte, which 
conveys the blood into the middle lobe of the liver. Thus, there 
is a constant conveyance into this organ of matters in the 
blood which are not essential to the general well-being, 
but only to the heat of the animal. The vena port com- 
ports itself like an artery, i.¢., it splits up into a number of 
veins so minute as to be named capillaries, which traverse the 
liver in every part ; and it is in these that secretion takes place. 
The liver is also excretory. For in fetal life in some animals 
it receives the whole of the blood before it passes into the foetus. 
The veins pass through the portal canal, which is lined with 
cellular tissue. ‘he veins, biliary ducts, and arteries lie ina 


triple form thus: °,° with cellular tissue upon them ; 


arrangement which the lecturer very aptly illustrated by a 
reference to three drain-pipes in a trench bedded down with 
straw.’ The various vessels split up into lobules, the veins and 
ducts being named intra-lobular, inter-lobular, &c, according 
as they are within or between the lobules. So much for 
the anatomy.—The blood is purified by the bile which is 
Secreted in the biliary ducts, the latter liquid exerting an 
influence upon the ligneous and starchy portions of the 
food, converting them into sugar; and this being soluble 
is suitable for nourishing the system. Within a few months 
past, experiments have been undertaken in this and other 
countries to ascertain what is the precise action of the 
pancreas and liver; and it has been found that although 
the pancreas chiefly is engaged in forming sugar, yet the 
liver also does the same; and thus it has been shown, in 
Opposition to Liebig and others, that an animal is capable of 
generating a chemical principle, viz., sugar. The bile cells 
contain fat, and the liver has much sugar, from which fat is 
derived, there being a new light thrown upon the formation of 
fat in animals by this modern theory, Bile not only acts upon 
the food, but is also excrementitious, The colouring matter of 
the bile is found in the intestinal canal; and if there be too 
much here, the effect is diarrhea. Having briefly touched 
upon the physiology, we now come to the diseases of the 
liver. This organ, like all others, is liable to derangement 
and structural changes. Its functions are very soon deranged, 
especially by placing the animal in a high temperature, Hence, 
in tropical climates liver diseases abound, and animals are 
peculiarly subject to such maladies during the summer, Now, 
there is one disease of the liver called jaundice, which depends 
often on functional derangement, sometimes upon structural 
changes, or obstruction ; in fact there are three or four causes 
for it. This shows the necessity of consulting come individual 
who has made such things his study, and who is able to detect 
each of these causes. Whereas, to the unpractised, the effects 
of all these may appear alike, If the character of the secre- 
tions depend upon the purity of the blood, and if this again 
depend on the nature of the food, then, as is the food, so will 
be the bile; and from the wrong quality of the food, d&c., the 
bile may become thickened, may run together; and thus we 
have calculi both in the ducts and in the gall bladder. Here 
then comes the question, if an animal is affected in this manner, 
is it from gall-stones or not? Ifso, there may be little danger ; 
but if the calculus be in the biliary duct great harm will result, 
for in the former case there is no obstruction to the flow of the 
bile ; in the latter thereis. Thisis of more importance in the 
sheep thanin the ox ; for in the former the pancreatic duct joins 
with the biliary duct before entering the intestinal canal. A 
calculus in the biliary duct hinders the passage of that which 
forms nutriment; and, as when the liver secretes too much 
bile it runs into the membranes, é&c., of the body, the calculus 
sends it in the same direction. It likewise affects the uriuary 
secretions; but when gall-stones cause jaundice, there is no 
diarrhoea, and the urine is not rendered brown. A practiced 
man, therefore, would distinguish, by these and other symp- 
toms, between the different sources of the disease, Now, as to 
treatment: If the cause is inflammation, get rid of the consti- 
pation in the bowels by aperient medicine, and there may be 
also an application of counter-irritants to the side. A gall- 
stone requires a different mode of treatment. We muat get rid 
of the mechanical obstruction—we must excite the ducts to 
throw off more bile, so as to drive it away. These remarks lay 
the foundation for a few observations upon the rot in sheep, 
No disease has received so much attention ; and it is most 
important to the farmer that we should enquire into its nature, 
Rot depends in a great measure upon the quality and kind of 
food with which sheep are fed, some pastures being notorious 
for it, others entirely free. As a broad principle it may be 
stated that when there is an excess of moisture, the food is 
Prejudicial to the animal. This malady is not peculiar to this 
country but prevails over Europe and Asia, and in Egypt after 
the Nile waters have subsided ; showing that the cause is not 
in the soil, nor in the temperature, since it occurs upon any soil 
and with any temperature, Perhaps there is more than one cause. 
Is there any particular period of the year during which it is 
most prevalent? We should say that it is from this time to the 
autumn. If a large quantity of rain were now to fall, there 
would be a luxuriant herbage, but that would be deficient in 
nutriment, and a great amount of moisture would be taken 
into the system of the animals which ate it. We have said that 
in the first stages of the disease there is a considerable accumu- 
lation of fat. Now, sheep put on to water-meadows at this 
season are almost sure to have the rot ;,and as this directly 
induces fatness, sheep have been fed in this way for the market, 
[The Marquis of Downshire here communicated a statement to 
the effect that the way to fatten sheep was to flood the meadows 
they were on with water 2 inches deep, and keep it there.] The 
bile next loses its properties of supplying nutrifying matter, 
The blood consequently becomes impure all over the system 
for the same reason that pure water is never obtained from 
@ poisoned fountain, We must now advert to those para- 
sites of the liver called flukes, which in the gall ducts 
Produce the effect of a structural change. Some think 
that these oviporous animals are the origin of rot, The 
feculent matter of rotten sheep contains millions of ova 
of the flukes, and just as an egg will keep for any length of 
time until heat is applied and the chick hatched, so these ova, 
while on the pastures undergo no change ;, but in their natural 
habitat, the body of the animal, they quickly develope them- 
selves, Wheat, in the same way, has been locked up in 
Mummies for thousands of years, and then being sown pro. 
duced plants. Youatt, in his work on sheep, treating of the 
anatomy of the fluke, describes organs which do not exist, 
What he calls the ‘‘ eye,” is a sucking disc by which the animal 
adheres to the liver. Flukes are bisexile or hermaphrodites, 
They have another disc at one extremity of the body, by some 
supposed a mouth ; but if not, their nutriment (viz, bile), must 
be imbibed by the whole surface of the body. When placed 
dead in warm water they will swell very much, which seems to 
indicate 4 considerable absorbing power. In conclusion, as to 
the principles that should guide us in the treatment of rotting 
sheep, _ Two years ago seven or eight sheep, each showing the 
rot in its advanced Stages, were put in a shed and supplied 
with dry and nutritious food ; two were cured, the liver being 
still affected, but so little that they might have lived for years, 
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) Rot is a disease analogous to dropsy. It arises from impure 
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blood, that blood being rendered nutritious by the water it 
contains, and the water penetrates into the cellular tissue, 
between the jaws, &c. This has led writers into ‘‘ sections” of 
this disease; but ‘‘ water-rot” and ‘fluke rot” are only less 
or more advanced stages of one disease. If flukes exist we 
must strike at the root, get rid of the animalcules, and we 
must do this by bringing about a healthy condition of 
the animal, since no medicine will act directly upon the 
flukes, Many persons advocate the use of salt, it being a 
stimulant to the digestive organs. Some people keep it 
in troughs for their sheep to help themselves to; and 
it is certainly an excellent preventive. We know that 
it matters not how moist salt marshes are, for rot will not 
attack flocks there. But can we not do better? Salt has an 
injurious effect upon the stomach. We should throw tonics 
into the system. Mineral tonics are the best, and sulphate of 
iron gives the greatest tone. We have said that the kidneys 
now do what the liver ought to have done, and we should there- 
fore stimulate them to greater action, We do not mean to re- 
commend the exhibition of ordinary diuretic agents, because 
they produce debility ; but the spirit of nitric ether, which is a 
good medicine. We ought, then, to husband the animal’s 
powers by placing him in a proper situation, dry, &c. ; supply 
him with nutritious and dry food ; we should mix it with salt, 
and we should administer small quantities of sulphate of iron 
and nitric ether. We have no doubt that the farmer, by atten- 
tion to these points, would often have to rejoice that he had 
not sent his sheep to the knacker, but to the butcher. 

Mr. Brandreth having proposed a vote of thanks to the 
learned and lucid lecturer, the Marquis of Downshire thanked 
Professor Simonds on behalf of the meeting. Mr. Gibbs then 
read the awards of the judges of stock, Much interest was 
evinced during the lecture, the cheers rising highest whenever 
a fact was stated such as the flockmasters present knew to 
be correct, 


Tuurspay, July 18.—The doors of the cattle yard 
were opened at 6 o’clock this morning, and those who 
wished to have a satisfactory examination of the ani- 
mals soon after entered. The sheds soon became in- 
conveniently crowded, though not, we think, to such an 
extent as on previous occasions. The following is the 
list of prizes awarded for cattle, sheep, and pigs : 

SHORT-HORNS, 
Judges.—Messrs, WiLL1AmM Cox, WILLIAM SMITH, WILLIAM 
BARTHOLOMEW. 

Class I. Bulls calved previously to the 1st of January, 1818, 
—lst prize, 40/. to Mr, Henry Ambler, of Watkinson Hall, near 
Halifax ; 2d, 201, to Mr, John F, P. Phillips, of Broomborough, 
near Totnes, 

Class If. Bulls calved since the 1st of January, 1848, and 
more than one year old.—Ist prize, 207, to Mr. Richard Booth, 


of Warlaby, near Northallerton ; 2d, 101, to Mr, Charles Towne- 
ley, of Towneley Park, near Burnley. 

Class III. Cows in milk or in calf.—1st prize, 202. to Mr. 
Richard Booth, of Warlaby, near Northallerton ; 2d, 101, to the 
same, 

Class IV. In-calf heifers, not exceeding three years old —1st 
prize, 201. to Mr. Benjamin Wilson, of Brawith, near Thirsk ; 
2d, 101. to Mr, Johan M. Hopper, of Newham Grange, Middles- 
borough-on-Tees, 

Class V. Yearling heifers.—Ist prize, 101. to Mr. Charles 
Towneley, of Towneley Park, near Burnley; 2d, 5J, to the 


same, 
HEREFORDS. 
Judges.—Messrs. Henry CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN THOMAS, 
Henzy TRETHEWY, 

Class I. Bulls calved previously to the 1st of January, 1848. 
—lst prize, 40/. to Mr. John Monkhouse, of the Stow, Here- 
ford ; 2d, 200. to Mr, John Walker, of Westfield House, Holmer, 
Hereford. 

Class II, Bulls calved since the Ist of January, 1848, and 
more than one ‘year old.—Ist prize, 207, to Mr. W. Perry, of 
Cholstrey, near Leominster; 2d, 101, to Mr. James Walker, of 
Northleach, Gloucester. 

Class III. Cows in milk or in calf.—Ist prize, 201. to Mr. J. 
N, Carpenter, of Eardisland, near Leominster, ; 2d, 101. No 
animal exhibited, 

Class IV. In.calf heifers, not exceeding three years old,.—Ist 
prize, 20, to the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, near 
Shrewsbury ; 2d, 101, to Mr. George Pitt, of Wellington, near 
Hereford. 

Class V. Yearling heifers,—I1st prize, 10/., to the Right Hon. 
Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, near Shrewsbury; 2d, 51. to the 
Right Hon, Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, near Shrewsbury. 

DEVONS, 
Judges.—Messrs, EMANUEL PEsTER, THOMAS TOWNSEND, and 
T. HARTSHORNE. 

Class I. Bulls calved previously to the Ist of January, 1848. 
—lst prize, 407., to Mr. George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter i 
2d, 201, to Mr. John Passmore, of Bishopsnympton, near 
Southmolton. 

Class II. Bulls calved since the 1st January, 1848, and more 
than one year old.—Ist prize, 201,, to Mr. James Quartly, of 
Molland, near Southmolton ; 2d, 101., to Mr. John Quartly, of 
Champson, Molland, near Southmolton, 

Class III. Cows in milk or in calf.—lst prize, 201., to Mr. 
James Quartly, of Molland, near Southmolton; 2d, 101., to 
the same, 

Class IV, In-calf Heifers, not exceeding three years old.— 
1st prize, 201., to Mr. James Quartly, of Molland, near South- 
molton ; 2d, 10/., to Mr, W. M, Gibbs, of Bishop’s-Lydeard, near 
Taunton. 

Class V. Yearling Heifers.—1st prize, 101, to Mr. John 
Quartly, of Champson, Molland, near Southmolton ; 2d, 51, 
to Mr, James Quartly, of Molland, near Southmolton, 

CATTLE OF ANY BREED. 
Not qualified to compete as Short-horns, Herefords, or Devons, 
(Cross-bred excluded.) 
Judges,—Messrs, HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN THOMAS, and 
Henry TRETHEWY, 

Class I, Bulls calved previously to the Ist January, 1848.— 
Ist prize, 207., to Mr. Richard H, Chapman, of Upton, near 
Atherstone ; 2d, 107., to Mr. James Gorringe, of Tilton Farm, 
Selmeston, near Lewes. 

Class II, Bulls calved since the 1st January, 1848, and more 
than one year old.—The prize of 107. No animal exhibited, 

Class III. Cows in milk or in calf.—ist prize, 10/., to Mr. 
James Gorringe, of Tilton Farm, Selmeston, near Lewes ; 2d, 
51, to Mr. N, Le Beir, of the Castel Parish, near St. Peter’s 
Port, Guernsey, 

Class IV, In-calf Heifers, not exceeding three years old.— 
The prize of 107, to Mr. Thomas Beards, of Stowe, near 
Buckingham, 

Class V, Yearling Heifers,—The prize of 5U., to Mr. Thomas 
Beards, of Stowe, near Buckingham, 

HORSES. 
Judges.—Messrs W. C. Spooner, W. F, KARKEEK, and 
CHARLES BowMAN. 

Class I. Stallions for agricultural purposes, of any age.— 
Ist prize, 307., to Mr, Thomas Beale Brown, of Hampden, near 
Andoversford, Gloucester ; 2d, 15U,, to Mr, N. G, Barthropp, of 
Cretingham Rookery, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

Class II, Two years old Stallions for agricultural purposes, 
—Ist prize, 201, to Mr. F, T, Bryan, of Knossington, near 
Oakham ; 2d, 107., to Mr, David Wright, of Hepworth, near 
Ixworth, Suffolk, 

Class III. Roadster Stallions.—The prize of 151, to Mr. 
Charles Poulton, of 7, Sidney-terrace, Reading, | 


Class IV. Mares and Foals for agricultural purposes.— 
Ist prize, 201,, to Mr. John Ward, of East Mersea, near Col- 
chester ; 2d, 101, to Mr. N. G. Barthropp, of Cretingham 
Rookery, near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Class V. Two years old Fillies,—1st prize, 15U., to Mr. N. @, 
Barthropp, of Cretingham Rookery, near Woodbridge, Suffolk ; 
2d, 101, to Mr, William Fisher Hobbs, of Boxtead Lodge, near 


Colchester, 
LEICESTER SHEEP, 
Judges. — Messrs, Witttam Torr, VALENTINE BARFoRD, and 
Joun Hatt, 

Class I, Shearling Rams, —I1st prize, 301, to Mr. William 
Abraham, of Barnetby-le-Wold, near Brigg, Lincoln; 2d, 151., 
to Mr, William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepoint, Nottingham, 

Class II. Rams of any other age.—Ist prize, 301., to Mr. Wil~ 
liam Abraham, of Barnetby-le-Wold, uear Brigg, Lincoln 3 2d5 
1d/., to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepoint, Nottingham, 

Class III. Pens of five Shearling Ewes of the same Flock.— 
Ist prize, 20U., to Mr. William Abraham, of Barnetby-le- Wold, 
near Brigg, Lincoln ; 2d, 10/., to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme 
Pierrepoint, Nottingham. 

SOUTHDOWN, OR OTHER SHORT-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
Judges.—Messrs, Rosert OvERMAN, EDWARD TRUMPER, and 
L. P. Maton. 

Class I, Shearling Rams.—lst prize, 301., to Mr, William 
Sainsbury, of West Lavington, near Devizes ; 2d, 151., to the 
same, 

Class II, Rams of any other age,—Ist prize, 301,, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Rigden, of Hove, near Brighton ; 2d, 151, to Mr, William 
Sainsbury, of West Lavington, near Devizes, 

Class III. Pens of 5 Shearling Ewes of the same Flock,— 
Ist prize, 207, to Mr, William Rigden, of Hove, near Brighton 
2d, 10/., to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood, 


Chichester, 
LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP, 

Not qualified to compete as Leicesters. 
Judges.—Messrs. RopErt BEMAN, WM. GILLETT, and EpwArD 
CLARKE, 

Class I. Shearling Rams.—1st prize, 201., to Mr. George 
Hewer, of Ley Gore, near Northleach ; 2d, 101., to Mr. Willianx 
Garne, of Aldesworth, near Northleach, 

Class II, Rams of any other age.—Ist prize, 20%., to Mr 
William Garne, of Aldsworth, near Northleach ; 2d, 101., to 
Mr. William Lane, of Eashington, near Northleach. 

Class III, Pens of 5 Shearling Ewes of the same Flock,— 
Ist prize, 10/., to Mr. Charles Large, of Broadwell, near Lech- 
lade, Gloucester ; 2d, 5/,, to the same. 

PIGS. 
Judges.—Messrs. JOHN CLAYDEN, JOHN HANNAM, and WILLIAM 
BULLEN. 

Class I, Boars of a large breed.—I1st prize, 15/., to Mr. Moses 
Cartwright, of Stanton-hill, near Burton-on-Trent ; 2d, 51., to 
Mr, John H. Ley, of Trehill, near Exeter, 

Class II. Boars of a small breed.—l1st prize, 151., to Mr. John. 
Bartlett, of Lifton, near Launceston ; 24d, 5/., to John Radmore, 
of Thorverton, near Collumpton. 

Class III, Breeding Sows of a large breed.—The prize of 107, 
to Mr. George Tuley, of Ecley Head, near Keighly, Yorkshire. 

Class 1V, Breeding Sows of a small breed.—The prize of 102, 
to Mr. Wm, Northey, of Lifton, near Launceston, 

*.* The judges consider the competition in Class IV. for Sows 
of a small breed to be almost unprecedented. 

Class V. Pen of Breeding Sow Pigs of a large breed.—The 
prize of 107. to Mr, Moses Cartwright, of Stanton-hill, near 
Burton-on-Trent. : 

Class VI. Breeding Sow Pigs of a small breed.—The prize of 
107. to Mr, George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, 

Loca Prizes.—SOUTH-HAMS CATTLE, 
Judges.—Messrs, EMANUEL PEsTER, THoMAS TOWNSEND, and 
T. HARTSHORNE, 

Class I, Bulls calved previously to the 1st January, 1848,— 
Ist prize, 20/., to Mr. Philip Loye, jun., of Stokenham, near 
Kingsbridge, Devon ; 2d, 10/,, to Mr. Nicholas Pitts, of South 
Allington, near Kingsbridge, is 

Class IJ. Bulls calved since the Ist January, 1848,—1st prize, 
10J., no animal exhibited ; 2d, 5/., ditto, 

Class III. Cows in calf or in milk, having produced a living 
calf within the previous 12 months.—Ist prize, 15/., to Mr. R. 
H. Watson, of Dorseley Farm, near Totnes; 2d, 5l., to the 
same, 

Class IV. In-calf Heifers, not more than three years old,— 
Ist prize, 15/., no animal exhibited ; 2d, 5I., ditto. : 

Class V. Yearling Heifers,—1st prize, 10/., not sufticient 
merit ; 2d, 5/., ditto, 

COMMENDATIONS. 

SHORT-HOENS.—Claes 3, Generally commended. Class 4, The 
Judges highly commend Lord Feversham’s Heifer, Mr. Kirk- 
ham’s Heifer, Mr. R. Stratton’s Heifer, Mr. Towneley’s Heifer, 
Mr. B. Wilson’s Heifer. The Class generally commended, 

HEREFORDS.—Class 1, Commended Mr. W. O. Bigg’s Bull, 
Class 2, Generally commended. Class 4, Commended Mr. 
Craddock’s Heifer ; commended Mr. George Pitts’ Heifer. 

Devons.—Class 1. Highly commended Mr, Thomas Miller’s 
Bull. Class 2, Very highly commended Mr. T. B. Morle’s Bull. 
The class generally commended. Class 3. Very highly com- 
mended Mr. James Quartly’s Cow. Class 4. Very highly com 
mended Mr, J. K. Farthing’s Cow and Mr. James Quartly’s- 
Heifer. Class 5. Generally very highly commended. 

HorsEs.—Class 1, Highly commended Mr, H. Matthews’ 
Stallion ; commended Mr. Thomas Renton’s Stallion, Messrs. 
S. and R. Spencer’s Stallion, and Mr, W. Sherley’s Stallion. 
Class 2, Commended Mr. N. G. Barthropp’s Stallion. Class 3. 
Highly commended Mr. W. Gile’s Stallion ; commended Mr. 
Job White’s Stallion. Class 4. Commended The Right Hon. 
Lord St. John’s Mare and Foal; highly commended Mr, Ed- 
mund Wilcox’s Mare and Foal, Class 5. Commended Mr, N. 
G. Barthropp’s Filly ; highly commended Mr. W. Fisher Hobbs’ 
Filly. The Class generally commended. 

LeicesTERS.—Class 3, Commended Mr, Wm, Sanday’s Pen 
of Ewes, : 

Souru-Downs.—Class 1. Commended Mr. Wm. Sainsbury's 
Ram, Class 2, Commended Mr. Wm. Sainsbury’s Ram, Class 
3. Commended Mr. Shelley’s Pen of Ewes, 

Lone Woors.—Class 1, Highly commended Mr. Geo. Hewer’s 
Ram; commended Mr. Charles Large’s Ram, Class 2, Com- 
mended Mr, William Garne’s Ram; highly commended Mr. 
William Lane’s Ram. . 

Pics.—Class 1. Commended Mr. R. Kinneir’s Boar; highly 
commended Mr. Mark Stainsby’s Boar. Class ?, Commended 
Mr. J. T. Davy’s Boar; commended Mr. John Hole’s Boar. 
Class 2, Commended Mr. Jas, Hardwick’s Boar and Mr. Wm. 
Fisher Hobbs’ Boars; highly commended Mr, H. L, Maw’s 
Boar, Mr. John Savery’s Boar, and Mr. Joseph Tuley’s Boar. 
Class 3, Highly commended Mr. Moses Cartwright’s Sows ; 
commended Mr, J. A. Thomas’ Sow. Class 4. Commended Mr. 
Wm, Balls’ Sow; highly commended Mr, Richard Bartlett’s 
Sow; commended Mr. Frederick Barlow’s Sow, Mr. eh in 
Davy’s Sow, and Mr. Richard Mogridge’s Sow; highly coma 
mended Mr, John Moon’s Sow and Mr. J. F. P. Philips Sow : 
commended the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor’s Sow ; highly 
commended Mr, John Savery’s Sow, Mr, Mark Stainsby’s Sow, 
Mr. John Wippell’s Sow, and Mr. Joseph Tuley’s Sow. Class 
5, Commended Mr. Joseph Tuley’s Three Breeding Sows; 
highly commended Mr. G. D, Trotter’s pen of Breeding Sows. 
Class 6, Commended Mr. W. M. Barber’s three Breeding Sows ; 
highly commended Mr. John Catherall’s three Breeding Sow 
Pig ; commended Mr, W. Fisher Hobbs’ three Breeding Sow 
Pigs. 

enna Srocx.—Highly commended Mr. Chas, Towneley’s 
Heifer, Mr. G. Coombe’s pen of Ewes, and Mr, Mark Stainsby’s. 
pen of Pigs. . 

B, T, BRANDRETH GiBBs, Honorary Director of the Show. 
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~The exhibition of cattle was, as might have been ex- 
pected, remarkable chiefly for the show of Devon stock, 
which, in most of the classes, was very highly and 
justly commended by the Judges. But on this depart- 
ment of the show, and on the exhibition of horses, we 
are bound to postpone our report. The following 
remarks refer to the show of sheep. 

The total number of Sueep exhibited is less than 
last year, the principal deficit being in the Leicester, 
which the considerable increase in the number of South- 
downs does not counterbalance. Leicesters, Class 1, 
shearling rams, the prize of 30/. has been awarded to 
No. 290, a 16 months old ram, belonging to Mr. William 
Abraham, of Barnetby-le-Wold, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire. This sheep is remarkably wide, possessing a full 
breast, good plates, small head, and very firm handling. 
The neck is short, with plenty of mutton upon it. There 
is a fair quantity of good curly wool. The prize of 15/. 
was awarded to No. 309, a 16 months old ram, belong- 
ing to Mr. W. Sanday, of Holme Pierrepoint, near 
Nottingham. The frame is small, but the back is 
straight, the ribs springing wide from the chine, the 
neck thick and short, the breast wide and deep, the 
head very fine, bone thin ; the rump and loin are good ; 
meat firm, and wool good both in quality and quantity. 
No. 292, a Leicester from Devonshire ; has a deficient 
fore-quarter, long thin serag, and a rather coarse head. 
No. 298, from the same county, is long and high-standing, 
but has no depth of carcass, and thins off too much to- 
wards therump. No, 299, belonging to the same owner, 
is far from being a good animal, the fore-quarter being 
narrow and confined, and the neck thin and tapering. 
Among Mr. Pawlett’s sheep we noticed 304, which has 
a good straight back, a wide and full rump, chine and 
plate well filled out; it is, altogether, a very sym- 
metrical animal, possessing fine bone and excellent 
quality. No. 310 is larger than the second prize 
sheep, but has.a narrower chine, the mutton is firm and 
good; 317 and 318, from Yorkshire, are small sheep, 
having no especial points of beauty.—Class II. Rams 
of any age. The prize of 30/. was given to No, 323, 
Mr. Abrakam’s ram, aged 28 months. He has great 
size, very ‘firm meat, amazing breadth of carcass, a full 
deep wide breast and fore-quarter, fine offal, and a good 
countenance ; being altogether a paragon of excellence, 
but certainly in very good condition; 330, a sheep 
from Yorkshire, is a good-rumped, full-plated animal, 
round and full like an egg, but not fine enough in 
quality, the handling not being so good as that of the 
prize sheep. This and other animals were well fed, 
and it is.certain that “breeding often goes in at the 
mouth ;” perhaps with the animals less fat we have a 
better opportunity of seeing their defective points. 
The prize of 15/. was given to 342, Mr. Sanday’s 
sheep, 28 months old, It has a good back, very wide 
deep plates, and an exceedingly good breast. It is very 
compact, but not overloaded with fat. The mutton is firm, 
the fleece a curly thick-set staple. Perhaps its defect is 
a high loin ; 333, Mr. Hobbs’ ram, 40 months old, is good 
in most points, and very compact; 337, Mr. Pawlett’s 
ram is wide, good, straight, of fine quality, and firm 
handling ; 343, Mr. Sanday’s 28 months old, has a 
splendid handling, being also good in shape all over ; the 
neck is not separated from the shoulder, but completes 
the oval form that a Leicester should possess ; it has 
a pretty head and fine offal ; perhaps a falling off in the 
plate and breast may have hindered it from taking the 
second prize.—Class ILI. Shearling Ewes, The prize 
of 20/. was awarded to Mr. Abraham’s pen, No. 355, 
large, ‘wide, heavy, beautifully compact ewes, some of 
them complete patterns of the Leicester breed ; one or 
two a little failing in the flank ; they have fine delicate 
heads and ears, but the wool is rather too close, like 
that of Southdown. The prize of 10/7. was given to 
No. 364, Mr. Sanday’s ewes, pretty little sheep, with 
small heads and fine bone, a fair quantity of wool ; the 
handling of some rather loose. No. 363, the property 
of the same breeder, were commended, and deservedly 
so, having good form, good rumps, good backs, fine 
offal, and good curly wool. One of the best pens was 
365, belonging to Mr. Simpson, of Yorkshire. These 
ewes are very large and well-proportioned, resembling 
in form and dimensions some of the shearling rams ; 
they have good fleeces, but perhaps their main de- 
ficiency isin the rump. The ewes shown out of Deyvon- 
shire were generally straight, tall, big, the necks too 
long and lean, the fleece light, and the handling loose. 
—Southdowns, and other short-woolled sheep, Olass I. 
Here we were particularly struck with the appearance 
of No. 407, Mr. James Webb’s ram, 17 months old ; 
it was straight, round, beautifully filled out in every 
part, having a broad back from the neck to the rump, 
a fine head, excellent handling, and very fine wool. 
The prize of 307. was assigned to 394, Mr. W. Sains- 
bury’s ram, of Wiltshire; it is of beautiful shape, 
straight, round, with a goodrump, but it has not so wide 
a chine, so good a neck, or so regular a shape as 
the sheep just mentioned. The prize of 15/. was 
awarded to No. 393, Mr. Sainsbury’s ram, a beautiful 
animal, but not equal to some others in the class. No. 
395, belonging to the same breeder, was commended, 
being of good form and quality. One of Mr. Webb’s 
sheep (No. 405) is remarkably heavy and wide, some- 
what resembling a Leicester with a Down fleece. The 
mutton is of good quality—the chine, breast, rump, 
loin, leg,—all excellent ; altogether it is an astonishing 
animal for 17 months of age. No. 376, a sheep from 
Berkshire, is coarse and badly shaped, cutting a very 
poor figure beside its neighbours. Mr. Webb’s gene- 
rally exhibited great compactness of form, good hacks, | 


shoulders, necks, and legs, having wide fore-quarters, 
and wool of fine quality. No. 387, from Devonshire, 
is about half the width it ought to be, being very lank, 
and having no breadth or depth of chest, and yet thick 
clumsy bone.—Class II. Rams of any other age. The 
prize of 307. was given to No. 432, Mr, W. Rigden’s 
ram, of Sussex ; it is 52 months old, haying a fine wide 
deep chest, rib springing well from the chine, excellent 
rump, and good legs,—heautiful mutton and fine offal ; 
perhaps it is a little too low in the middle of the 
back. The prize of 15/. was awarded to No, 436, Mr. 
Sainsbury’s ram, aged 20 months: it has a very good 
rump and thick neck, very superior in many points ; 
438, Mr. Sainsbury’s ram, is commended ; 435, Mr. 
Shelley’s ram, 40 months old, is a good animal, having a 
remarkably good neck, i.e. scarcely any at all. The 
chine, however, is deficient ; 430, another sheep from 
Devonshire, is a poor auimal,—it has a long thin neck, 
a narrow sunk chine, an uneven back, and a low rump, 
and it carries but little meat. The Messrs. Ellman of 
Sussex exhibited some thick-necked, wide-shouldered, 
good-rumped sheep, with good backs and sufficient 
wool.—Class III. Shearling ewes.’ The prize of 20/. 
was awarded to 446, the ewes of Mr. Rigden, Sussex. 
They are almost perfect animals, being of wonderful 
breadth behind the shoulder, and having good rumps, 
necks, heads, and backs. The prize of 30/. was obtained 
by his Grace the Duke of Richmond, for five beautiful 
ewes, long, wide, weil filled out, of good quality both in 
meat and woo}. No. 447, Mr. Shelley’s ewes, com- 
mended, were equal to either of the prize lots in beauty 
of form, handling, and wool, but there were one or two 
deficiencies in the necks, — Long-wools, Class I. In 
these classes the judgment becomes bewildered, each 
sheep being a giant of its species, and each one a 
study for breeders. We must, however, defer any 
further remarks until next week. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

ABORTION IN THE WueEaT Eau: J C. We cannot explain it, 
But the case in question is by no means so serious as it 
sometimes is. We have seen acres wholly dead before being 
ripe; and sometimes ears with only their upper part thus 
destroyed. In your case only occasional florets seem to have 
perished, Wet and stormy weather during the period of 
flowering may have hindered the fertilisation of the seed. 

GouERnsEx Cow: Thos. Vordiffe. Your veterinary attendant 
should have discovered the mystery by means of a post mortem 
examination. In the absence of any detail of the symptoms 
before, or the appearance after death, it would be rash to 
give an opinion, but we do not think the symptoms of choak- 
ing a fortnight beforehad much to do with the death. W. C. S. 

Hams: A Basks if any of our correspondents can give him 
any information on the use of pyroligneous acid in the prepa- 
ration of bacon and hams? Is salting by the ordinary pro- 
cess necessary when the acid is used ? or will the acid alone 
effect the preservation of the meat? And if salting be neces- 
sary, should the application of salt precede that of the acid ? 
Is it safe to keep bacon in an open rack uncovered or un- 
protected from flies throughout the summer ? 

WEED : S. We do not know how to advise for its destruction. 
We have had it so abundantly in some of our fields that the 
only remedy appeared to be to plough them up. Fork up the 
patches, and tramp in the Grass again.—k HG. It is the 
Clover Dodder which is sometimes the cause of mischief in 
patches through the Clover field, though not of what is com- 
monly understood by the Clover failure. You will find a full 
history of the plant in past volumes of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Harkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Joy 20. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee plentiful. Strawberries are scarcer. The supply 
of Peaches and Nectarinea is wellkeptup. Ripe Gooseberries 
fetch from 2s, 6d to 3s, 6d, per half sieve. Walnuts and Chest 
muts are abundant; Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are 
sufficient for the demand, Young Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at from 3d. to 6d. a bunch. Potatoes fetch from 1d. 
to 2d. perlb. Lettuces and other galading are suflicient for 
the demand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans are plen- 
tiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Cine- 
rarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, Rhododendrons, 
Ranunculuses, and Roses, 

= RUITS. 


Lemons, per dvz.,'1s to 2s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 1s 6d 
per 100, 5s to 12s 
Almonds, per peck, 6s 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Waiuuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 

— p, bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush,, 

20s to 2%s 


Pine-apples, per lb., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 5s 
Peaches, per doz,, 6s to 18s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 68 to 18s 
Strawberries, p.punn.,éstols6d 
Cherries, per lb., 6d tols 6d 
Melons, each, 3s to 58 
Gooseberries, green, per half 
sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 6d 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to4s| — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 16s 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4dto6d | Kent Cobs, 90s to 100sp.100 lbs 
VEGETABLES, 
French Beans, per 100, 1s to2s ; Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 
Asparagus, p, bund., 9d to4s — Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Rhubarb, p. bundle, 2d to 4d Shallots, per Jb., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d tols Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p, doz., 2s to 4s Artichokes, per doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 1s 6d to4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Beans, per sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 1s to 2s 
Greens, per doz., 1s tols 6d Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 2d to 1s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d — (os, per score, 6d tols 
Potatoes, per ton, 80s to 150s Radishes, p..12 hands, 9d to 1s 
— percwt., 5s to 8s Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 8d 
— per bush., 2s 6d to 4s Mushrooms, p, pot,, 9d to2s 
Turnips, per doz, bun., 3s to 6s | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 2d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 23 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d — Roots, p. bdle., Id to 1s 
Carrots, per doz.,4s to 6s Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Spinach p. sieve, 1s 6d to 2s Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to4s Watercress, p.12bunch,,6dto9d 


HAY.—SMITHFIELD, July 18, 
Prime Meadow Hay 75sto80s, Clover .., ws 
Inferior ditto... ... 65 70 | New Clover ... 
Rowen .. wo. — " — "| Straw a. ae 
New Hay one 60 75 

CuMBERLAND MAREET, July 18. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto77s | Inferior... ... 
Inferior ditto... .., 60 65 | New Clover .., _ = 
New Hay ... ... §0 68 | Straw ag 26 30 
Old Clover 78 84 JosHUA BAKEB, 


COAL MARKET.—Fnripay, July 19. 
Carr’s Hartley, 14s.; Wallsend Riddell, 13s, 9d.; Wallsend 
Haswell, 16s. 6d.; Wallsend Hetton, 16s, 94. ; Wallsend 
Lambton, 15s, 9d.; Wallsend Tees, 16s,3d,—Ships at market, 66, 
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72 
80 
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65 


60sto 70s 
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SMITHFIELD, Monpay, July 15. 
We have to-day a large supply of Beasts, and the quality is 
good. Trade is exceedingly dull, and a reduction of fully 2d, 
per 8 lbs. is submitted to, The number of Sheep and Lambs is 
also larger ; the demand is small, and consequently prices are 
lower, Calves are plentiful, and about 4d, per 8 lbs. lower than 
on Friday. From Holland and Germany there are 628 Beasts, 
2290 Sheep, 232 Calves, and 10 Pigs; from Spain, 10 Beasts; 
from Scotland, 200; and 900 from the midland counties, 
Per st.of8lba—s d 6 da Per st, of 8ibs.—s ad g ad 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... tO ss 
fords, &c. we B 4t Ditto Shorn .., 2-3 4 
Best Short-horns 3 2 Ewes d& 2d quality ... — se. 
2d quality Beasts 2 8 Ditto Shorn .,. 2 3 0 
8 
«8 8—8 10] Pi 


Best Downs and we 4 0—4 
Ze ce tonsil Shee a 
Fuipay, July 19, 


Half-breds 4—3 
Ditto Shora 

The number of Beasts is not large; it, however, exceeds the 
demand. Trade is exceedingly dull, and Monday’s rates are 
witb difficulty maintained, We havea good supply of Sheep 
and Lambs; the choicest qualities are sold at fully Monday’s 
quotations, but second-rate are lower, There are a great many 
middling Calves on offer ; trade is very bad for them; choicest 
descriptions make rather more money. Foreign supply con~ 
sists of 177 Beasts, 540 Sheep, and 196 Calves, There are 
113 Milch Cows from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here-« Best Long-wools. ... 

fords, d&ec. «. 8 4to3 6| Ditto Shorn had 
Best Short-horns 3 2—3 4) Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 0| Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and Lambs ... 

Half-breds .. ... — «. | Calves... 
DittoShorn .,.3 8—8 10} Pigs 


HOPS.—Fxipay, July 19. 
= Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smita report that the demand for 
new Hops and fine yearlings continues steady at late prices. 
The accounts from the plantations state that the bine for the 
most part is progressing favourably. Duty 180,0007. 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Juty 15,—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market by land carriage samples was small, and the 
weather being fine, and buyers only inclined to purchase ata 
decline of 1s, to 2s, per qr. upon the prices of this day se’nnight, 
it remained unsold at a late hour. Business in foreign was 
confined to the most retail purchases of necessitous buyers; 
the quotations may be considered nominally unaltered.— 
Barley is a slow sale at the terms of last weck.—In Beans and 
Peas there is little doing, and prices are nominally the same, 
—We observe no alteration in the Oat trade, 
BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, 8. Be 8. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|42—46|Red ......|87—4L 
— — fine selected runs ...ditto|46—50/Red ....,.,40-—43 
_ TBIAVeEra  wsessensonserennsionl 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York ...White Red ......,36—42 
— Foreign 6—51 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chey.}23 —27| Malting |22—25 
Foreign.....Grinding and distilling|15—21|Malting |20—23 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ........+000 en 15—18 
Scotch and Lincolnshire ..,Potato|18—21|Feed .,..)17—19 
Irish Potato|16—20|Feed .,.j13—17 
— Foreign oland and Brew|15—20|Feed ..,|18—16 
Rye dino Gozano en seceeeeseee| 19—21/ Foreign |18—20 
Rye-meal, foreign .. per ton} 51.—61 
Beans, Mazagan .... Tick|24—26|Harrow |24—26 
— Pigeon ... Winds Longpod 
— Foreign .. ... Small] 24—84 | Egyptian} L9—2E 
Peas, white, Essex and Ken Boilers|23—26|Suffolk }24—28 
Maple ......248 to 27s, ...Grey| 22—24| Foreign |21—28 
a ee aesssseeesseeeceeseerereee W bite] 26—30 ¥ ellow...]25—80 
Flour, best marks, delivered ...per sack|/36—40 
Suffolk sossscanes iis taas eases ditto|31—26| Norfolk |31—36 
Foreign per barrel|21—24}Per sack/31—34£ 
Fray, JoLy 19.—The arrivals of all kinds of grain from 
abroad since Monday are good, those of English small. The 
attendance at market was tolerable, and a fair inquiry was 
experienced for Wheat of all kinds, and the English left over 
from Monday was cleared at the full prices of that day 
se’nnight. Foreign remains unaltered.—Barley, Beans, and 
Peas maintain our quotations.—Oats of all descriptions are 
selling at 6d. to 1s. less money.—Flouris in rather better de~ 
mand, at improved rates.—In Indian Corn there has been very 
little doing, and prices are nominal, Galatz 27s. 6d.—The 
weather at the beginning of the week was fine and forcing, but 
since then has been wet, and accompanied in some districts 
with heavy thunder storms. The trade throughout the king 
dom has been less buoyant, and in a few of the principal 
markets prices for Wheat have receded fully 1s. per gr— 
Spring corn has more or less participated in the backward 
movement. At Konigsberg and Dantzie the markets were 
much excited, ard irregular prices have been paid, on the 
whole exceeding the late advance in Mark-lane. 
ABBIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Barley. Oats. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
950 


1520 40 
31840 


16930 8850 
WHEAT. |BABLEY.; OATS.) RYE. 


22s}4d|16s 74|\28s 74 
21 9 |16 11 |22 8 
16 10 |22 6 
16 5 }21 6 
17 0 }23 2 
16 11 }23 3 
16 9 |22 10 


—- 


1 0)}1 0 


3 6 
8 4 
3 0 


AS — 


oe 


Flour. 
2010 sacks 


Wheat. 


English ... 

Irish ...... 

Foreign ... 
IMPERIAL! 
AVERAGES. 


— bris. 
Beans, ; PEAS 
278 0d\26s 8& 
26 10 |27 & 
26 7.426 9 
26 11 }26 1L 
26 10 |28 4 
27 2/26 6 
2611 |27 1 
1 0}1 0 

JoLy 13, 


ee 


39s 8d 


Aggreg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo- a 


39 11 
39 8 — 


Lrverroot, FRIDAY, JULY 12.—We had a firm and steady 
trade in corn since Tuesday, with a little improvement 
in the weather. At this morning’s market the business in 
Wheat and Flour was to a moderate extent, at very full prices, 
holders showing much confidence, A good many Oats were 
sold, and prices were 4d. per bushel higher. Barley, Beant, 
and Peas supported late rates. There were some. uyers oO) 
Indian Corn at market, who would have operated if holders 
would have conceded a little in price, but they were firm for 
late prices, and the actual business was only limited,—— 
TursDAY, JULY 16,—The imports of grain, meal, and flour this 
week are upon a modcrate scale. The a.tendance at our Corn 
Exchange this morning was shy, and the business small. 
Wheat was 1d, to 2d. per bushel lower than last Tuesday, but 
there appeared as much difficulty in making purchases as in 
effecting sales at the decline. No change in Barley, Beans, or 
Peas. Good Oats being scarce, fully supported late rates. 
We have to note a decline of from 6d, to 1s, per qr Om 
Indian Corn. Prices: Wheat, English, red, per 70 Ibs., 65, Od. 
to 6s. 6d.; white, 6s, 2d.to 6s. 8d, Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 
60 Ibs., 28. 9d. to 3s. Malt, English, per qr., pale, 48s. to 52s< 
Oats, English and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 2s. 8d. to 25,10d. Beans, 
English, per qr., 278, to 3ls, Peas, do, do., 268, to 298. 
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NEW EDITION OF 
PROF, LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 


Popular Works 


PRINTED FOR 


: wy Professor LinpiEy, Ph.D. I.R.S. Professor of Botany TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY, 


niversity College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections and numerous Additions. 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
EXTRACT FROM PREFAc®r, 


In this new and enlarged Kdition, the Author has followed 28, UPPER GOWER-STREERT, anp 27, IVY LANE, 


very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, than whom no man ie entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and arrangemen t, or the great ex. 
perience which a long and most successful career of public in- 
struction has necessarily given him, 

The Author has begun with what is called OrGANOGRAPHY 
(Book I.); or an explanition of the exact structut of plants ; 
a branch of the subject comprehending what relates either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
in a state of combination, It is exceedingly desirable that these 
topics should be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science. In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 
arrangements depend upon characters arising out of their con- 
sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have no logical pre- 
cision until the principles of Organography are exactly settled. 
A difference of opinion exists among the most distinguished 
botanists, upon some points connected with this subject, so 
that it has been found expedient to enter occasionally into 
much detail, for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 
pps of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 
to rely. 

To this succeeds VecrTasLE Prystozocy (Book II.) ; or the 
history of the vital phenomena that have been observed both 
in plants in general, and in particular species, and also in each 
of their organs taken separately. It is that part of the science 
which has the most divect bearing upon practical objects. Its 
laws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organograpby. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, and the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
strated ; so that it has been found essential that the grounds of 

the more popularly received Opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length, 

Next follows Guossonoay (Book III.) ; or, as it was formerly 
called, TERMINOLOeY ; restricted to the definition of the ad- 
jective terms, which are either used exclusively in Botany, or 
which are employed in that science in some particular and 
unusual sense. The key to this book, as also to the substantive 
terms explained in Organography, will be found ina copious 
Index at the end of the volume. 

' It has been the Author’s wish to bring eyery subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which 
it is found at the present day. In doing so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
relates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work. 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


DARLEY’S 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 


simplest but to their shortest form. 


T. 
A New Eprrron (being the fifth) is now ready, 


A SYSTEM 


ciples. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


Just published, in demy 8yo, price 2s. 6d. 
RCHIDACEA LINDENIANZ ; or, Notes upon 
a Collection of Orchids formed in Colombia and Cuba, by 
Mr. J. Linpen. By Joun Linney, Ph, D., F.R.S. and L.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“We assure our readers that it contains a vast quantityof 
matter interesting and useful to many classes of persons, and 
to none more so than to Pharmaceutists, to whom we strongly 
and cordially recommend it.”—Pharmaceutical Jowrnal. 


PROFESSOR Linvuny’s GUONOMICAL BOTANY. 
day is published, in one vol. 8vo, with numerous woodeuts, 
price 14s. 
IY EPICAL AND GCONOMICAL BOTANY ; or, 
An Account of the Principal Plants employed in Medicine 
or Domestic Economy. 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“The Vegetable Kingdom contains, among a large quantity 
of plants of no known importance to man, various useful spe- 
cies employed in medicine, the arts, or in the many branches of 
domestic economy, The principal part of those which can be 
brought by teachers in Europe under the notice of students, or 
which, from their great importance, deserve to be among the 
earliest subjects of study, are mentioned in the following pages, 
where they are arranged in the manner proposed in the ‘ Vegs. 
TABLE Kinepom’ of the author, with the sequence of matter 
departed from in a few instances, when it was believed that the 
convenience of younger students would be consulted by doing 
so. The author trusts that this selection will be found to have 
been made in such a way that all teachers who Possess reason- 
ably extensive means of illustrating their lectures, and al) 


II. 
New Enrrron (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d., cloth. 


IIl. 
TurD EpITIon, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA: 


? 


WITH 
Botanic Gardens, may furnish the larger part of the species 
which are mentioned. A small selection was indispensable ; 4 Section on PROPORTIONS and 
firstly, because a greater work would have been beyond the PROGRESSIONS. 


reach of the majority of purchasers ; and secondly, because 
experience shows us that those who have to study a science of 
ebservation, such as Botany, require to concentrate their atten- 
tion, in the Srst instance, upon a limited number of objects.” 


eee ee Sees Ses 
THe ELEMENTS OF BOTAN Y, Structural, Phy- 
stological, and Medical. With a Sketch of the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
Price 12s, cloth. 
_ The Glossary may be had Separately, price 5s. 
This will complete the series of Elementary Botanical 
Works by Professor Linptey, of which “ School Botany,” and 
«* The Vegetable Kingdom,” form the other Darts, 


pus VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or the Structure, 


Classification, and Uses of Plants ; illustrated upon the 
Natural System, Second Edition. 500 Illustrations. Price 
30s, in cloth. 

*“,* To suit the convenience of Students and others, the above 
Work is issued also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
London: Brapsory and Evans. 11, Souverie-street 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 93 Wood Engrayings, 
Price 6s, 6d., 
[LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 

- FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W. C. Taynor, LL.D, } 

From the British Magazine.—“ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Heraid— A valuable and indispens- 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student,” 

From the Rev, Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Seriptures.—‘‘ Nearly 300 texts of Serip- 
ture are more or less explained in this elegantly-exeeuted 
volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting.” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
"THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Joun Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
‘THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Eayliest 


Period, By Emizz pr Bonnecnose, The two volumes of 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 

“For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read 
with mere advantage than ‘ Darley’s Popular Geometry an 
Algebra,’”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article Mechanics.” 


IV. 
SEconp EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical. 

With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry, 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B, 


With ENeRAvines,—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered, 

“ There is a yast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, 


Education in France, where it has already "0 iy 
: ¥ Passed through fiye 
London: D. Boaurg, 86, Fleet-strect, 6 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools; to persons whose education has been 
neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early 
life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics these little 
works will be particularly suited, The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Buclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great prin- 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
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[DEANE WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS, — 

Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G. and J. Deanr’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 
Seats and Chairs, 


Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and | _,, Knives, various 
Borders, various pat-| Sioyes » Saws 

terns Greenhouse Doors »» Scissors 


Botanical Boxes and Frames 

Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers 
struments 

Chaff Engines 


», Shears (riety. 
Rakes in great yae 
Hand-glass Frames Reaping Hooks 
Hay Knives Scythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern| Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets!Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat-|Spuds 

Shears terns, in zine, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, dc, Thistle Hooks 

», Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 

and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 


GalvanicBordersand Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors {Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and|Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 


Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
»» Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 
G, and J. DEANE are Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA. 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Iilustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Deanr’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge, 
{VANS anp BROWN’S THO. 
ROUGH ENGLISH PASSENGER 
AGENGY and Office of the Potters’ Emi- 
gration Society, 119, Waterloo-road, nearly 
opposite the Clarence Dock-gate, Liverpool, 
The ships of the subscribers depart every 
j week, and passage might be arranged to any 
— part of the American Continent. Provisions 
in accordance with the Act. 
*x° The 6th of every month is set hpart for English passengers* 
One pound per head deposit-money should be forwarded to 
secure berths, Prospectuses of the Potters’s Emigration So- 
ciety might be obtained on application. 
119, Waterloo-road, Liverpool 


TO EMIGRANTS BOUND FOR NEW ORLEANS, 

Messrs. Evans and Brown beg to state that they will haye a 
fine first.class ship on the berth for NEW ORLEANS for the 
Ist of September. For a select and cheap passage parties 
should in their names and ages, without deposit money, as 
easly as possible. — Address, 119, Waterloo-road, Liverpool 
Also :— 

TO EMIGRANTS BOUND FOR QUEBEC, 

Messrs. Evans and Brown also beg to state, that they will 
have a fast-sailing, first-class ship on the berth fur QUEBEC, 
on the 14th of August. Parties desiring a cheap and select 
passage, should forward their names and ages, without depo- 
Sits, as early as possible. Address as above. 


Just Published, price ls. 6d., free by post ls. 10d. 
[42#4s FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Classes, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 
OF 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted 
into THe HERBARIUM. 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, JamEs MaTTHEWs, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


[THE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 
OPERATIONS. 


| By JoserH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Deyone 


shire, &c. dc. 
African Lilies Gilias 


Agapanthus Gooseberries Plums 
Anemones Grafting Polyanthus 
Annuals Green fly Potatoes 
Apples Heartsease Privet 
Apricot Herbs Pruning 
Auriculas Herbaceous Peren- | Propagate by cut- 
Beans nials tings 
Beet Heliotrope Pyracantha 
Biennials Hollyhocks Radishes 
Black Fly Honeysuckle Ranunculus 
Books for Cottagers | Horse-radish Raspberries 
Borage Hyacinths Rhubarb 
Borecole Hydrangeas Rockets 
Box edgings Hyssop Roses 
Broccoli Indian Cress Rue 
Brussels sprouts Tris Rustic vases 
Budding Kidaey Beans Sage 
Bulbs Lavender Salvias 
Cabbage Layering Sayoys 
Cactus Leeks Saxitrage 
Calceolarias Leptosiphons Scarlet Runner 
CalifornianAnnuals | Lettuce Beans 
Campanulas Lobelias Seeds . 
Carnations London Pride Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carrots Lychnis, Double Seakale 
Cauliflowers Marigold Select Flowers 
Celery Marjoram Select Vegetables 
Cherries Manures and Fruit 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snails and Slugs 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- Snowdrops 
Chrysanthemums, mums Spinach — 
Chinese Mignonette Spruce Fir 
Chives Mint Spur pruning 
Clarkias Mustard Stocks 
Clematis Narcissus Strawberries 
Collinsias Nemophilas Summer Savory 
Coleworts Gnothera bifrons Sweet Williams 
Cress Onions Thorn Hedges 
Creepers Pzonies Thyme ‘ 
Crocus Parsnip Tigridia Pavonia 
Crown Imperials Parsley Transplanting 
Cucumbers Peaches Tree lifting 
Cultivation of Flow-| Pea-haulm Tulips 
ers in Windows Pears Turnips 
Currants Peas Vegetable Cookery 
Dahlias Daisies | Pelargoniums ~ | Venus’s Looking- 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | Perennials Glass 
Exhibitions, pre-} Persian Iris Verbenas 
paring articles for} Petunias Vines — 
Ferns, as protection} Phlox Virginian Stocks 
Fruit Pigs Wallflowers 
Fuchsias Pinks Willows 
Gentianella Planting Zinnias 


London: J, Marruews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
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CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


gil am 
Pe ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


F M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
© row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 

purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sitven MepAL 
Paizes, and is the Felt soLeLy patronised and adopted by 

Her Maysesry’s Woops anD Forests, 

HoNovRABLE BoARD OF ORDNANCE, 

FloNouURABLE East Inp1A Company, 

HoNoOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF CusTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estate, IsLE or WIGHT, 

Royat Botanic GARDENS, ReGEntT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut. 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy’s House, Hanover- 


square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Prick ONE PENNY Per Square Foor. 

*.* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nemut and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Ksq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

NotE.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


SCIENTIFIC ACADEMY anp AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Kennington, near London, July 20, 1859. 
\ /| ESSRS. NESBIT take the liberty of directing the 
attention of Parents to the advantages offered by their 
Establishment, in the education of youth intended for the Arts, 
Manufactures, or Agriculture. Though the power, influence, 
and wealth of England, depend, in a great measure, upon the 
proper application of scientific knowledge to the working of her 
minerals and soils ; yet, in the education of her youth, Science 
has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. It is, however, 
evident that a young man, who, in addition to the common 
education, possesses a sound knowledge of Analytical Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and other kindred subjects, will be the best 
prepared to engage with success in any technical branch of 
business for which he may be designed. 

In their system of instruction, Messrs. NEsBIT give a pro- 
minent position to the physical sciences ; and experience has 
proved that instead of retarding the pursuit of the ordinary 
studies, they materially assist in their acquirement. 

The pupils have repeatedly been examined by some of the 
first Professors in the Metropolis, who have expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with their general knowledge, and with 
their attainments in physical science. 

Terms and other particulars may be known on application. 

38, Kennington-lane, London. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre. Nesni1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 
Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona. 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its fayour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER Carson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 

No Agents,—All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


Gaivan- Japanned 
> % ised. Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide v» «7d, peryd. 5d.per yd, 
strong ” » 9 ” 63 
extra strong ,, 
light A + aS 6 
strong s ns 8 
extra strong ,, il 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, 


| 8 ply 


Beco AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Open to the United Kingdom, Meeting at Thirsk, 
August 8, 1850, Entry closes 24th July.—Prize Sheete, Forms 
of Entry, &c., may be had gratis of M. M. Minpourn, Secretary, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES, 
janes LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where 4 perfectly sound WATER- 
proor and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. | 4in.; §in, 


gin. ; Lin. (14in.| 2 in. | 23 in. | 3 in. 


1 ply .../0s. 5d.|0s. 6d.|0s, 8d, |0s 10d. | 1s. Od. |18. 2d.|1s, 4d, |1s. 6d, 
Qply ...j0 8 10 9 |L O jl 2 |1 5 1 8 2 0 |2 8 
10 Wee? | S16 |L 102 229 Ns B 

N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


jee eee and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
I London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to anyrequired degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
Bi ie ont eect PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, Wc. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 

And Government Contractors. 

The works of Messrs. PERRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, andon the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required. The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest in London. An Illustrated 
Cataiogue of Bedsteads, with dimensivns and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


(tess HAND-BOOK of PRACTICAL 
GARDENING, PartI. Price 1s. 
GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Fruit and Vegetable Gar- 
den, Part I. Pricels, Complete, 7s. 6d. 
GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Flower Garden and Green- 
house, Part XII. Price 8d. Complete, 5s. 6d. 
GLENNY’S CATECHISM of GARDENING. Price 9d. 
GLENNY’S PROPERTIES of FLOWERS. Price 1s. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand; and all Booksellers, 


In Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., Stamped 3d., Monthly Parts 
(Five Numbers), 11d., 
ie COTTAGE GARDENER; or, A PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF HOR. 
TICULTURE, AND RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Conducted by GEorcE W. JoHNsoN, Esq., Editor of the 
“Gardener’s Almanack,” ‘Modern Gardener’s Dictionary,” 
&c,; and assisted by a staff of able Contributors. 


In Weekly Numbers, 6d, ; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. 
foe MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, HORTICUL- 
TURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Conducted by T. Moore, F.B.S., and W. P. AyREs, C.M.H.S. ; 
Botany: A. Henrrey, Esq., F.L.S., we. The Literary Depart- 
ment contributed by the best Practical Gardeners in the Country. 
Five Coloured Plates, and from Twelve to Twenty Wood 
Engravings, Monthly. 
London : Wu. 8. Orr and Co., 2, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS. 
I 
HE VICTORIA {REGIA, beautifully illustrated 


with Four Plates by Mr. Fircu, from the specimens now 

in flower at Syon House and Kew Gardens, The descriptions 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Large imperial folio, 21s. 

. [Preparing for Publication. 


II. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA. A!‘ Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Italian Islands, 
By JoserH Woops, F.A.S., F.L.S., and F.G.S. 8vo, 18s, 

London: REEVE and BenwaM, 5, Henrietta-st., Covent-garden. 


ee. ae er 
pags WORKS ON THE ROSE.W— 
I. THE ROSE GARDEN; containing the History and 

Culture of the Rose, with 15 highly-finished coloured Plates, 
Price 11, 11s. 6d. 

II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES 
IN POTS. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

Ill. MORNING RAMBLES IN THE ROSE GARDENS 
OF HERTFORDSHIRE. Price ls. 

London: W. AND T. Pirer, 28, Paternoster-row. 


N EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World,—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from ali parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E,. LLoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, andreceive one copy as & sample, 


BRENTFORD, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENERS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED IM 


PLANTING, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to submit to an unreserved 
Sale, by Auction, on the premises, Brentford Nursery, Middle- 
sex, about the second week in October (by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. J. Ronalds), the whole of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, riding over about 30 acres, consisting of a large and 
rich assortment of Standard and Dwarf Maiden, Trained and 
Untrained Fruit trees, of every description ; Ornamental trees, 
Deciduous and American Shrubs; fine Evergreens, &e. 
Further particulars in future advertisements. 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, July, 1850, 


ESSEX.—TO NURSERYMEN, HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS, AND MARKET GARDENERS, 


T° BE LET, with immediate posséSsion, the singu- 
larly desirable Estate known as GLAZENWOOD, for 
many years occupied by Mr.Cunris, and situate near to the towns 
of Braintree and Coggeshall, and within 24 miles of a Railway 
Station. It comprises a Villa Residence, a commodious Mes- 
suage, large Conservatory, Counting-house, Barn, Fruit-rooms., 
Stable, and other convenient Buildings, with about 45 acres 
of superior Land, of which 10 acres, or thereabouts, form the 
celebrated American Gardens, and Nursery Grounds; the re- 
mainder is chiefly planted with the choicest Fruit-trees ; and 
the whole abounds with choice Stock in every variety, for which 
these grounds have for so many years been so justly celebrated. 
—For rent and other particulars, apply to Messrs. BEAUMONT 
and Tuompson, 19, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London ; or to Messrs. 
Cook and Sons, Land Agents and Auctioneers, Stratford St. 
Mary, Suffolk. 


NO BE LE‘, at moderate rents, in Carmarthenshire, 
two genteel Residences—Dyffryn House, with three acres 
of Grass Land, and Careg Cenen, with from 300 to 500 acres of 
Arable and Grass Land, if required. Both places are within a 
drive of Swansea, to which the South Wales Railway is now 
open, For particulars, with a lithograph of Dyffryn House 
apply to T. W. Lawrorp, Tirydail, Llandilo; or Messrs, Row 
LAND, Hacon, and RowLAnD, 38, Threadneedle-street, London 
FARM ON THE LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS. 
re BE LET, and entered upon at Lady-day next, 
at South Thoresby, near Alford, a good FARM-HOUSE 
and Offices, with 300 Acres of Land, for the last 18 years in the 
occupation of Mr. Jonn Hickeon, deceased ; together with 
about 14 Acres more adjoining. Lime of superior quality cam 
be had from an extensive kiln on the spot. The Rail station 
is about one mile distant.—For particulars, and to view this. 
very desirable Farm, apply to THomas Keat, Thoresby. 
READINGS or POETRY, OLD anv NEW, by MISS MITFORD. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for July 20, contains, 
in addition to the above:—The Story ofa Bouquet. By, 
Pavut BeLtt.—Words for Music. No. Il,—Legends of Life. By 
Mrs. T. K. Hervey.x—Mademoiselle Rachel.—Review.—On the 
Appreciation of Truth in Art.—Hair Work. Second rticle.— 
Amusements, — Parlour-Window Talk, &c. &c., with Illus- 
trations. 
Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VI. are now ready. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen:.. 


HE LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK issues 

CIRCULAR NOTES for 101. each for the use of travellers 
and residents on the Continent. These Notes are payable at 
every important place in Europe, and thus enable a traveller to 
vary his route without inconvenience ; no expense is incurred,. 
and when cashed no charge is made for commission, They 
may be obtained at the head office of the London and West- 
minster Bank in Lothbury; or at its branches, viz., 1, St. 
James’s-square ; 214, High Holborn; 3, Wellington-street, 
Borough; 87, High-street, Whitechapel; and 4, Stratford- 
place, Oxford-street. J. W. Gitpart, General Manager. 


peeve BOUQUETS OF FLOWERS 
may be preserved perfectly Fresh and Blooming, for 
several days, in GLASSES adapted for Gentlemen’s button- 
holes, any part of a Lady’s dress, the Hand, or for plaiting into 
the Hair; and are forwarded, post free, to any part of the 
Kingdom, in a box containing one dozen, assorted, on receipt 
of postage stamps, value 2s. 6d., by JACKSON and TowNson, 
89, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 


ANTERBURY SETTLEMENT. — NOTICE iis- 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the TERMS of PURCHASE 
under which LAND may be BOUGHT in the Canterbury Set- 
tlement, with the privileges secured to the first body of Colo- 
nists, on or before the 29th of August, the day on which the 
first Four Ships, chartered by the Association, will sail from 
the East India Docks, may be obtained on application to the 

Secretary. By order of the Committee, 

H. F, Aston, Secretary, 
Canterbury Association, 20, Cockspur-street, 
July 20, 1850. 


ee 
NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular and 
authentic case of restoration of the human hair is worthy | 
of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article of 
high and universal repute during the last half century. ‘‘ Mr. 
A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for 
some time past, and had tried various preparations for tho 
recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result, He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” 
and after daily applying it for about two months, he, much to- 
his gratification, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 
a beautiful head of hair, This fact speaks too strongly for 
itself to require comment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messengers 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented success 
of this discovery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com- 
ment, For Children it is especially recommended as forming. 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the fine-comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles 
(equal to 4 small), 10s, 6d., and double that size, 21s, per bottle. 
%,* Bach bottle of the genuine article has the words ROW- 
LAND’S MAGASSAR OIL engrayed in two lines on the 
Wrapper ; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. 
Sold by A. RowLAnp and Sons, 20, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


and by Chemists 3 ee 
(ae EXCURSIONS TO WINDSOR AND 
BACK FOR 2s., intermediate stations in proportion,— 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—A train from Paddington 
every Sunday morning at 9,45 a.M., returning from Windsor at 
8P.m.; On Mondays a train from Paddington at 10.45, re- 
turning at 8, To Slough or Windsor and back, 2s,, 3s., and 
4s, to West Drayton and back, 1s. 6d., 2s., and 33.; to Han- 
well or Southall and back, 9d., 1s, 6d., and 2s. 3 to Ealing and 
back, 6d., 1s, and 1s. 6d. From intermediate stations to 
Slough or Windsor and back, 1s. 6d., 2s., and 3s. The 
class are open carriages. A compartment of a first or second 
class carriage, or a saloon carriage, will be reserved for parties 
on due notice previously given to the superintendent, 


Hatton Garden, London; 


Printed by 
Parish of St. Pancras, 
row, Stoke Newington, both 
office in Lombard-street, in 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, 
parish of St. Pauls, Covent-garden, in the said county, 
Feements and Communications are to be ADDARSSED TO THB Epito2.— 
SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1850. 
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TTHIRSK FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
- EXHIBITION. Open to all England, Under the distin. 
guished patronage of the following Nobility and Gentry of the 
neighbourhood, 


The Duchess of Leeds 

The Lady Frankland Russell 
The Countess of Zetland 

The Countess of Tyrconnell 
The Lady Feversham 

The Lady Greenock 

The Lady Gallway 

Mrs, Bayntun 


PATRONESSEs. 

Mrs. Crompton, Sion-hill 

Mrs. Duncombe, Sigston 

Mrs. Lumley Hodgson, High- 
thorne 

Mrs. Hutton 

Mrs, Lawson, Aldborough 

Mrs, J. Maister 

Miss Meynell, 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Lorp ArcuBisHor oF YORE, 


Vice PRESIDENTS, 


The Duke of Leeds Andrew Lawson, Esq. 
The Earl of Zetland Lieut. General Maister 
The Earl of Tyrconnell Thos, Meynell, Esq. 


The lord Feversham 
The Lord Greenock 

Sir W. P. Gallway, Bart, 
J.S. Crompton, Esq. T. H, Horsfall, Esq. 

Rey. H. J. Duncombe Jno, Hutton, Esq., Sowber Hill 


The above will be held at Thirsk, in the county of York, on 
the 7th and 8th days of August next, being the days of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s Meeting, when prizes not ex- 
ceeding 507. will be offered for Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Cottage Garden Produce, Wwe.. Schedules and further infor- 
mation may be bad on application to the Secretary’s Office, 
Thirsk,—N,B. All articles admitted for exhibition tree of charge. 

Thirsk, July 27. RoseErr Hick, Secretary, 


R. D. Oxley, Esq. 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
Geo. Hudson, Esq., M.P. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FERNS, 
Yes MASTERS, Exotic Nursery, Canter- 


bury, has to offer a fine Collection of well-grown Plants 
of this interesting family, at 42s. per dozen, where the selection 
iS left to himself.—Canterbury, July 27, 


NEw SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 

“ SURPRISE.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size. Strong plants will be 
ready the beginning of August, price 50s. per 100. 

Manor Farm, Deptford, July 27. 


CONIFER, CONIFERZ, CONIFER! 
MILFORD NURSERY, NEAR GODALMING, SURREY, 


WV ILLiaM YOUNG begs the attention of Noble- 

men, Gentlemen, and Planters in general to inspect his 
extensive collection of CONIFEROUS PLANTS, consisting of 
Araucarias, Deodaras, Douglasii, and all the leading kinds, 
from 1 foot to 10 and 15 feet high, with Cryptomeria japonica, 
bearing perfect cones. Likewise to the admirers of Yuccas, 
having now in flower and in full bloom, Yucca gloriosa, accu- 
minata, glauca, recurva, &c., throwing flower stems 10 feet 
high, with from 300 to 500 flowers on each as large asa good 
sized Tulip. 

Milford Nursery is one square piece of ground, about 30 
acres, on a particular dry and healthy soil, filled with the most 
choice kinds of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Forest Trees 
of {every description; Ash, Birch, Chestnut, Hazel, Willow : 
Scotch, Larch, Silver, and Spruce Firs; and other hardy Forest 
Trees, being planted for sale by the 100,000, whence they 
transplant equal to, if not better, than any other nursery in 
England. 


Milford Nursery is two miles from the Godalming Station of 
the South-Western Railway, where conveyances are always in 
attendance, 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUM—“ PRINCE ARTHUR,” 


A PONTEY begs to announce that he will send out, 
* on Monday, the 14th October, at 1 guinea each, or four 
Piente for 3 guineas, his seedling Pelargonium, for which the 

ighest prize, the Silver Medal, was awarded at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society on the 
16th May ; also a certificate of merit was awarded at the Devon 
and Exeter Exhibition, on the 24th May, and a certificate of 
merit at Torquay Exhibition on the Gth June. 


The Splendid Pelargonium is thus described in the “ Flori- 
cultural Cabinet,” July:—** Upper petals large, dark clouded 
blotch shaded off to flesh colour, lower ones flesh colour, centre 
white ; petals of firm eubstance,” 


Mr. Glenny’s opinion of its habits and the peculiarity of its 
white throat, which he affirms is ‘ purer itive of nee one 


of the present varieties,” has been given in the Country Gentle- 
man, weekly garden newspaper,—J uly 27, F 


SATURDAY, JULY 27. 


[Price 6d. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
The Days appointed for the EXHIBITIONS in the Gar- 
dens of this Society NEXT YEAR, are as follows: GENERAL 
EXHIBITIONS—Wednesdays, May 14; June ll, and July 2, 
AMERICAN PLANTS—Saturdays, May 81; and June 7. 
By order of the Council. J. De ©. Sowensy, Secretary. 


ERANIUMS, — Twelve of the following Show 
Flowers for 21s., in plants adapted for stock, or 2s. 6d. 
each:—Crusader, Brilliant, Purity, Cassandra, W. Gilbert, 
Rosamond, Belle of the Village, Virgin Queen, Negress, Peral, 
Salamander, Painted Lady, Forget-me-not, Aurora, and Lu- 
cretia,—SaAMOEL WALTERS, Hilperton, near Trowbridge, Wilts, 
FIRST-RATE NEW FUCHSIAS AND VERBENAS OF 1850. 
M, RUMLEY anv SONS have to offer 12 of 
the following superb new FUCHSIAS for 18s., 6 for 10s., 
or 2s. 6d, each, true to name, free by post, viz.: Beauty of 
Hertford, Mrs. W. Taylor, Inaccessible, Kossuth, Acteon, 
Corinium, Confidence, Grand Master, Pearl of England, Rosa- 
mond, General Changarnier, Don Giovanni, Globosa alba 
randiflora, Multiplex, Gladiator, Striata, Prince of Orange, 
Yorkshire Eclipse, Beauty of Richmond, Distinctus, &c. 
VERBENAS.—Twelve of the following superb new varieties 
for 10s, 6d., or 6 for 63,; viz.: Laura, Letitia, Masterpiece, 
Monitor, Wonderful, Magnificent, Desdemona, Anais, Phaeton, 
Beaute de Rivage, Reine, Hortense, Perriers, Cyparisse, 
Belle Etoile, Calliope, &c.—Fuchsia spectabilis, strong 
plants, 1s. 6d. each, Cantua bicolor, ls. each. Browallia 
Jamesoni, ls. each, The above will ba forwarded imme- 
diately, in fine strong plants, on receipt of a Post-oflice order, 
payable at Richmond.—Gilling, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


AYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850.—No 


grower can expect to win a prize at any of the principal 
exhibitions in town or country without these magnificent 
reflexed vurieties. 

Messrs. MAYLE and Co, will send out their SEVEN NEW 
FUCHSIAS on the 20th June, extra strong plants. From the 
very high opinions expressed of their merits by Dr. Lindley, Mr. 
Glenny, &c., they require no further comment fromus. They 
are the things of the season, and must be had by all who wish 
to keep pace with the times. 

No. 4, DiaApemM,; was shown at Walsall, near Birmingham, 
with two blooms, May 8th, and was awarded an extra pr‘ze, 
Judges’ opinion : *‘ By far the best ever raised.” 

Also first prize at Wolverhampton, May 25, against some fine 
older specimen varieties ; and first-class certificate awarded at 
the Birmingham and Midland Society on the 20th. 

Those in bloom were exhibited at Chiswick and Regent’s- 
park June Shows. The earliest orders will secure the strongest 
plants. Circulars can be had. Also Mr, Hoyle’s superb Gera- 
niums, a few extra strong blooming plants being left. 

Stove, Greenhouse, Bedding Piants, &c., including every 
novelty of the season.—105, New-street, Birmingham. 


NEW AND FIRST-RATE VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS, &e. 
Goce SMITH begs to draw the attention of the 
Public to his unrivalled Collection of the above. His 
VERBENAS have been shown and prizes awarded them at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s-park ; the Horticultural So- 
ciety, Chiswick ; the Central Society of Florists; the Royal South 
London Floricultural Society. Strong Plants of all the foreign 
and English new varieties are now ready, viz. :—Smith’s Cal- 
liope, Desdemona, Masterpiece, Monitor, Young’s Laura, Letitia, 
Barker’s Mass, Rosa Alba, Gem, Village Maid, Rosy Morn, St. 
Katherine, Salter’s Infant de Versailles, Souvenir de Marie, 
Electra, Perry’s Wonderful, Woodcock’s Magnificent, Turner’s 
Mrs. Mills, Chauviere’s Adele, Anais, Cyparisse, Gloire de 
Paris, Niobe, Pauline, Perrier, Reine Hortense, Silene, Miellez, 
Brind d’Amour, Figaro, Follette, Jeanne d’Arc, Massena, 
Nigricans, Dufoy’s Admiration, Boule de Neige, Anacreon, 
Buffon, Daubenton, Satyr, Romulus, Boudinot’s Bajeans, 
Celestina, Fanny, Justine, and Madame de Gournay ; 12 for 
12s., or 24 for 21s, 

FUCHSIAS.—Smith’s Kossuth, Orion, Queen of May, Tur- 
ner’s Sir J. Falstaff, Kendall’s Dr. Grosse, Novelty, Glasscock’s 
Mrs, W. Taylor, Beauty of Stortford, Gregory’s Cerinium, 
Actzon, Rumley’s Beauty of Richmond, Yorkshire Eclipse, 
Distinetus, Storey’s Mirabilis Unique, Multiplex4Duplex, Ignea, 
Striata, Miellez, Duchesse de Bordeaux, Elisa Miellez, General 
Changarnier, General Oudinot, President Porcher, and Dubas’s 
Nonpareil ; 21s. per doz. 

PETUNIAS.—Young’s Picta, Letitia, Youngii, Smith’s North 
London Miellez Angele, Triumph, Beauté Parfait, and Ne Plus 
Ultra. The fine new Lantana delicatissima; Heliotropium 
corymbosum, 1s. 6d. each; Cuphea atropurpurea and 
Donkelarii, 1s. 

Plants can be sent by post or rail. Extra plants for long 
carriage. Post-oftice ordera made payable at Islington. 

Tollington Nursery, Hornsey-road, Islington, London. 


TRAWBERRIES anno CELERY.—The season fo 
Planting being close at hand, the Advertiser begs to 
remind those who are desirous of having clean Fruit, and in 
the greatest perfection, that no time should be lost in procuring 
Strawberry Tiles to place down when the plants are set, as 
Without them the gardener cannot place them so exact as he 
otherwise could; consequently, the same advantages cannot 
be obtained. The satisfactory testimonials received from 
persons who tried the Celery Socketa last season warrants the 
Advertiser in hoping that they will be in use in every garden 
where a good and clean article is valued. Particulars can be 
had by inclosing three postage stamps to Mr. JouN ROBERTS, 
34, Eastcheap, London. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON. 
OHN TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call the 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the very 

Superior manner in which he erects all kinds of Greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Forcing Pits, d&c., and all other buildings for 

Horticultural purposes, combining all the most modern im- 

provements with elegance and utility. His manner of heating 

Horticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Pubiic Buildings, 

Entrance Halls, &c., has received the greatest approbation 

from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he hag been exten- 

sively engaged, 


TO THE ADMIREKS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
oy ieee AND Co. are now prepared to execute 


orders from their extensive and very select collection of 
the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 
50 best new sorts 
25 ditto 
12 ditto ak 
Well established in s 


NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height), The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will render them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 
the following prices : 

9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 93, 0d. 
13 do, raised by M, Lebois (and sent out for 
the first time this seasOn), fOL........:.ccceseceneeseneeseen 30 0 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered, 

The latter are figured in the last December Number of the 
“‘Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de Botanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engravings of which may be seen 
at YouELL and Co.’s Nursery. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica. 
tion, Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c., will be 
forwarded with all orders. 


ANEMONE SEED, 
Saved from selected sorts, is now being harvested by YouELt 
and Co. in the finest condition, and can be forwarded, per post 
free, at 2s. 6d. and 5s, per packet, sufficient to sow a bed of 12 
and 24 yards. Ifsown at the present time it will afford a fine 
display through the autumn and winter months. 
Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


HOYLE’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS FOR 1850, 

HARLES TURNER will send out, early in the 

Autumn, strong established plants of the following distinet 
varieties raised by G. W, Hoyle, Esq. Ajax gained the 41, and 
Ocellatum the 3l. prizes at the Great Seedling Pelargonium 
Show, Surrey Gardens, in June last, being two of the four 
prizes awarded on that occasion. Early orders will ensure 
first selection. 

AJAX.—A noble dark variety, smooth, and of fine substance, 
lower petals rosy purple, top petals very dark purple, with even 
narrow margin of vivid crimson; very free bloomer; bas been 
justly styled ‘‘ The leading flower of the season.” Price 1U. 11s. 6a. 

OCELLATUM,.—A great novelty, lower petals bright pink, 
with a distinct and constant spot of deep crimson; top petals 
deep crimson spot, shaded off with bright rose, white eye, free 
bloomer, and good grower. Price lJ. 1ls. 6d. 

MAY QUEEN.—A large, distinct, and pleasing variety. 
Orange-rose top petals, crimson blotch, shaded off with orange, 
the five petals have a delicate margin of pale pink; lower 
petals vivid rose; large well-defined white eye, very free 
bloomer, will be a great favourite on the home stage. Price 
1l. 11s. 6d. 

NECTAR CUP.—Rose, top petals rich orange-rose, with 
narrow pink margin, clear white eye, fine substance, good 
habit. Price 11. 1s. 

FLAVIA.—Orange-searlet, the brightest in this class that 
has been offered, and makes a fine display on the stage, rather 
crumpled on the edge, and lower petals too long. Price ll. 1s. 

GENERALISSIMO.—Large and very attractive; lower pe- 
tals salmon, with spots of a deeper colour, white centre; top 
petals very dark, rich, and velvety, shaded with lively orange, 
occasionally crumpled on the edge. Price lJ. 1s. 

RUBIOLA.—Fine crimson scarlet of beautiful texture, dark 
spot on the top petals, rather deficient in breadth of petals. 
Price ll. 1s. 

CORINNE.—Light purple, very smooth and free bloomer, 
dark top petals. Price 15s, 

ISIS.—A neat smooth flower, of good quality, very free 
bloomer, rose with white eye, and dark blotch on top petals. 
Price 15s. 

CARDINAL.—Fine rich orange crimson, black blotch on top 
petals, very smooth, not a strong grower. Price 15s. 

HEARTSEASE,—Scarlet rose, large fine shape and sub- 
stance; but being inconstant, purchasers of the above will have 
a plant without charge. 

Price 8, 10s, for the set, 

Royal Nursery, Slough. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


FISH GLOBES 


————s— 


= 


GYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


* the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d, to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, fiom 2s. to5s.each, Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 
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HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
“AMES PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 

scription of GLASS. Cut to order in panes of 
8 by 6 andunder l0by 8... ; me 
10 by 8 is Id by 10... ie Wi 
14 By 10 1 1} foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long 

14 foot H 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 

é ceeding 30 inches long at 6d. FY} 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 each, 

6 by 4 and 64 by 44...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s. 6d, 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. OW. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at theabove prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
cutting, Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILE PANS 2s. to 6s, each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps 
33, 6d, per dozem; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s, 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, dc, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

“ As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denerg, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose, The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr, JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON,” 

ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates af the lowest prices, 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, é&c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one. May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Co@an 
and Co,, 48, Leicester-square, London, 


EANE’S WARRANTED GARDEN TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists, and all interested in Gardening pursuits, 
are invited to examine G,. and J. Deane’s extensive Stock of 
GARDENING AND PRUNING IMPLEMENTS, best London 
made Garden Engines and Syringes, Coalbrookdale Garden 


Seats and Chairs, 
Averuncators Garden Scrapers Pick Axes 
Axes Grape Gatherers and| Potato Forks 
Bagging Hooks Scissors Pruning Bills 
Bills Gravel Rakes and} ,, Knives,various 
Borders, various pat-| Sieves Saws 
terns Greenhouse Doors x) Scissors 
Botanical Boxes and Frames », Shears [riety. 
Cases of Pruning In-| Hammers Rakes in great va- 
struments Hand-glass Frames |Reaping Hooks 
Chaff Engines Hay Knives Scythes 
Chaff Knives Hoes of every pattern|Scythe Stones 
Daisy Rakes Horticultural Ham-|Shears, various 
Dibbles mers and Hatchets| Sickles 
Dock Spuds Hotbed Handles Sickle Saws 
Draining Tools Ladies’ Set of Tools |Spades and Shovels 
Edging Irons and |Labels, various pat-|Spuds 
Shears terns, in zine, por-|Switch Hooks 
Flower Scissors celain, d&c. Thistle Hooks 
yy Stands in Wires|Lines and Reels Transplanting Tools 
and Iron Marking Ink Trowels 
Fumigators Mattocks Turfing Irons 
GalvanicBordersand| Menographs Wall Nails 
Plant Protectors |Metallic Wire Watering Pots 
Garden Chairs and | Milton Hatchets Weed Extractorsand 
Seats Mole Traps Hooks 
»5 Loops Mowing Machine Wheelbarrows 
» Rollers Youths’ Set of Tools 


G. and J. DEANE are Sole Agents for LINGHAM’S PERMA- 
NENT LABELS, samples of which, with the Illustrated List 
of Horticultural Tools, can be sent, post paid, to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Dx£ane’s Horticultural Tool Warehouse, 
opening to the Monument, 46, King William-st., London-bridge, 


NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN, — 
The Silver Medal was awarded to this Implement at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Exeter, 1850; Stand No. 
25.—Apply to Key and Mircnetn, Depot for Patent and other 
new and useful inventions, 97, Newgate-street, City. 


HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


at 44d. per foot. 
at bu. 53 


at 5hd. an 


WEEKS anv CO., _ King’s-road, Chelsea, 
¢ Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers, The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, d&c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
Purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices, Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts, 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, d&c., forwarded on 
application,—J. WErKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


| protecting them with this Net. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
E ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 

- British Manufacture, at pri¢és varying fom 2d. to Ad. 
pet square foot, for the ustal sizes required, many thonsatid 
feet of which are ké@pt ready packed for intmediate AGlivery. 
Lists of Prices and estinfates. forwarded on application, for 
PATPNT ROUGH PLATH, THICK CROWN GHASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GUASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Herney and Co,, 25, Soho-square, Loudon, 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each moith. 


XX REENHOUSE TO BE SOLD CHEAP, 20) feet 
Tong, 13 feet high, and Yb feet wide, with a 4-light Cucums 
ber Pit and 2-light Mrame.—Apply at Mr. Connrp’s, Fountain 
Cottage, Camberwell-grove, London, 
IRO,.N AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS., 
HOMAS, RERREBY AND, SONS, 
252, OXFORD:STREET (neAR HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c.; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs, Perry being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, andon the most moderate terms, 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest im London, An Tilustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads, with dimensivns and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


Gaivan. 
ised, 


Japauned 
Tron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 
2-inch ,, strong as 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, tom AS 9 
lj-inch ,, light fe es 6 
lj-inch ,, strong os : 8 
lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, ww. 14 Zs 11 e 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot.. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and deliyered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


C HARLES D. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &ci, 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW; 
1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and’ 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 


| Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 


where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded’ from the Judges: 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations, 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
It. is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 


' protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 


the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent. for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart, Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by, being cut up into small. 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices.—18 ins, high, 9d,; 24 ins,, 1s.; 30ins,, 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s, 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100,yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost ..£315 0 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide oe 
of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide ow ee 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantriee and 
Poultry-yards, and-is charged at the same rate. 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance réquiring this Net, ©. D. Y. and Co, have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co, cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s: is equal to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at-9ui 
per yard, Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 

, ©. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign ntries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


AS carriage } 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING, 
WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 

* Gall attention to theitsplendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from éyes, now two and three years old, the finest 
Plant§ that have ever beén offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
Varieties, al! ofthe best sorts, warranted frue. 

THE HAMBURGHS avn MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best time for Gardeners to have 
them, so as to get the eyes ripe and prominent. This Nursery 
is well worthy of a visit, as all modern Horticultural improyve- 
ments are ip full. operation, 

J. Wrens and Co,, King’s-road, Chelfea, 


FORK WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS! USE, &e, 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT YULCANISED INDIA 
RUBBER, PIPES and TUBING, , 
| Dhese Pipes ave well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
pRooF and FLEXIBLE Pire is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatares, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluide, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. | Jini; fin, Idin.) Zin. ; 24in. | 3 in, 

0s. 5d.| 08. 62.108, 8d. |08 10d. | 1s. Od,.)18. 2d. | 18, 4d. |1s. 6d. 

08 0 9 ft O ff 2 fl 5 IL & 12 O 2 8 
OTE "ee 1 10 z.9 |8 3 
.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 

Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention, 


bya HLiPPOPOLAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o’clock, Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Zin, | lin. 
Lipi .. 
2ply ... 
B ply... 
N.B 


1 6 2.2 


Price 10s. and upwards. 
PORTABLE INSTRUMENT FOR FUMI- 
GATING GREENHOUSES, STOVES, AND FRAMES, 
or Shrubs and Flowers, in the open air, without injuring the . 
most delicate plant; delivering the smoke cool, in a dense mass, 
and effecting a great saving of Tobacco, ‘ " 
Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs, BARBER 
and Groom, London ; and in Brass by Mr. Gocerry, 72, Fleet- 
Sade and may be had of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and 
orists, 


O BE DISPOSED OF, 4 NURSERY anp SEED 

BUSINESS, situated in a Jarge provincial Town, doing 
a good and profitable trade, and which, with a little exertion, 
may be greatly increased, A better opportunity to a pomidig 
wishing to prosecute a Business of this description is seldom to 
be met with. The busineas has been established for about 
1#years. The Seed Shop is in a first-rate locality and well 
adapted for the Trade; the Stock in this department is at 
present very small, and generally of the most choice deserip- 
tions About 5 acres of Nursery, in lease, to run fiveyears, and 
which may he renewed, at. a modérate rent, is well stocked 
with Forest ond Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. The 
Dwelling-house. is comfortably situated, ahout two miles in the 
country, with about an acre of ground, whieh, with Green- 
houses, &c., and offices, belongs to the Advertiser, and may be 
either let or sold. The whole will be given ata valuation, to 
be made by parties mutually chosen.—Application to. be made 
by letter, post-paid, addressed Di, to, be left at 28, Edgeware- 
road, London. 


ESSEX.—TO NURSERYMEN, HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS, AND MARKET GARDENERS. 
home LET, with immediate possession, the singu- 
. arly désirable Estate known as GLAZENWOOD, fo 
‘many years occupied by Mr, Curtrs,and situate near to the towns 
of Braintree and Coggeshall, and within 2} milés of a Railway 
Station, It comprises a Villa Residence, a commodious Mes- 
suage; large Conservatory, Counting: house, Barn, Fruit-rooms, 
Stable, and other convenient Buildings, with about 45 acres 
‘of superior Laud, of which 10 acres, or thereabouts, form ti 
celebrated American Gardens and Nursery Grounds ; the re- 
mainder is chiefly planted with the choicest Fruit-trees; and 
the whole abounds with choice Stock in every variety, for which 
‘these grounds have for so many years been so justly celebrated, 
—For rent and other particulars, apply to Messrs, BeauMonT 
{and Tuomrson, 19; Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London ; or to Messrs, 
Cook and Sons, Land Agents and Auctioncera, Stratford St, 
, Mary, Suffolk. 


ASHBY's INDIA. EXPORT PALE ALE, —. 
London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ters 
‘minus, Waterloo-road, India Pale Ale, 21s, 18 gallons; 
10s, 6d.,9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s., 18 gallons.—CHas, ASHBY 
and Co, invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ADE, as brewed by them for the COLO. 
‘NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct trom the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from theit agenfs—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connaught. 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
‘City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’s-buildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J, Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading; 
Thos, Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co., 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth; Coolk- 
s¢y, Brothers, Southampton, : 
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fTESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
‘scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs, 8, and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im. 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, July 27. 


a ESSRS. KNIGHT ano PERRY feel’ themselves 
ealled upon to thank their numerous patrons very grate- 
fully forthe confidence with which they have recurred to them 
when in want of Gardeners, and beg respectfully to say that 
the scrutiny and vigilance they have always employed in se- 
lecting good and clever men (to which the almost invariable 
satisfaction that has so long attended their recommendations 
is mainly attributable) is, it possible, increased now ; and the 
steps they have taken to arrive correctly at the professional 
and private character of those they send out as GARDENERS, 
FORESTERS, BAILIFFS, &c., induce them to undertake un- 
hesitatingly to furnish first-rate men in these capacities when- 
ever called on to do so. 
EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 


NEW LATE STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR,” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 

e STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
bines qualities which no other kind at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious flavour, and coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over, It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
part of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
kept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

: without any indication of decay or loss of flavour, 

“Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, and never 
exceeds 6 inches in height; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Its dwarf habit requires it to beplanted not 
more ‘than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
rich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry, If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 5l, 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to JouN Witmor, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedsman, Covent-garden; and Messrs. Hurst and M*Mullen, 
6, Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth, Middlesex, July 27. 


pa Se ee ee Le 
Bees SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS of 1849. 


For prepayment only, the first remittance to secure the 
first selection. Post-office orders are requested to be made 
payable at Brentford. 

ROSA.—A bright rose-coloured flower of great smoothness 
and good form, a free bloomer, constant, and of excellent habit, 
Will prove a first-rate variety for all purposes, 30s. 

MAJOR DOMO.—A very large rose-coloured flower, with 
dark clouded top petals; some of the blooms here measure 
83 inches in circumference; free bloomer, and of strong 
habit, 21s, 

SILK MERCER.—A very close compact-growing variety, 
free bloomer, and very constant; smooth silky flower of first- 
rate quality, ground colour rose, with deep maroon blotch on 
the upper petals. 21s, 

PRINCE ARTHUR.—A medium-sized flower of excellent 
quality, very constant, and.a free bloomer; rosy crimson 
ground colour, with dark well defined blotch on the upper 
petals, leaving a bright distinct margin ; light centre. 21s. 

. DIANA,—This is very similar to Rosalind, but larger, and is 
at its best early in the season, whilst the latter variety is notiat 
its best until quite late, 15s, 

‘TYRIAN QUEEN.—If the large deep mulberry-coloured top 
petals of the flower had been matched with as good lower ones, 
it would have been first-rate; strong robust habit, and a free 
bloomer ; a very distinct and constant variety. 15s. 

Many other Seedlings might have been selected, such as 
«*Little but Good,” and others, but they have exhibited faults 
which make it necessary to try them another season. Incom- 
parable will not be sent out until 1851. At. present it is 
unequalled, 


VARIETIES OF 1848, 

CUYP.—A novel claret-coloured flower; soft, silky, cloudy 
blotch on upper petals, shading off to the margia ; very free 
bloomer and constant. 10s. 6d. 

EMILY.—A very fine large Centurion flower, of first-rate 
character for the home or exhibition stages, being a very free 
bloomer; quite constant, and of good habit. 10s. 6d. 

.GOVERNOR.—A must profuse bloomer, of a rich glowing 
purple, stiff in the petals, and well adapted for all purposes, 
Good habit and foliage. 10s. 6d. 

LOVELINESS.—A striking flower, of excellent quality; a 
rose-coloured clean distinct crimson spot on the bottom petals 
gives it a decided and pure white eye, upper petals rich dark 
spot extending evenly upwards, and abruptly shading off into 
the edge; habit excellent. 10s, 6d. 

PAINTER.—Novel and striking, from the great amount of 
colour on the lower as well as on the top petals; very free 
bloomer, and constant. 10s. 6d. . 

PET.—A middle-sized, stiff, smooth flower, of high quality ; 
rich, dense, even-coloured top petals, with a very light and well 
defined edge, white eye, and pale rose lower petals ; moderate 
bloomer and constant. 10s. 6d. 

ROSALIND.—A large-sized fresh-coloured flower, a glowing 
crimson upper petal, with dark blotch; a large white centre, 
and lower petals light rose; free bloomer, constant, and good 
habit. 103. 6d. 


eee 
Foster’s Gipsy Bride and Constance, 10s; 6d: each, 


Foquett’s Magnificent, 10s, 6d, : and) Symonds’ 
Marshal, 10s. 6d. 3 ; ymonds’ Field 


a 
OLDER VARIETIES, AND OTHER RAISERS’ FLOWERS 
Twelve of the following varieties, including the: box and 
carriage to London, will be sent out in October, for Two 
Guineas, well rooted in 3-inch pots, and ready for an imme. 
diate shift into a larger size :—Blanche, Centurion, Cassandra, 
Crusader, Delicatissima, Dorcas, Emilia, Gustavus, Gulielma, 
Lalla Rookh, Lamartine, Mont Blanc, Meleager, Minna, Ondine, 
Princess, Alonzo, Ruby, Rosamond, Star, and Symmetry, 

Any twelve of the above are fit to compete at any exhibition, 
metropolitan or provincial, J. Dobson has invariably taken 
the first prizes at the great metropolitan exhibitions with the 
sorts herein advertised. 

N.B.—Catalogues can be hadon application, 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


Hee 4anD CONSERVATORIES made and} 
. xed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 

siderable reduction, One, two, and three-light "Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parts of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material. Garden-lights of very description, at JAmEs WAtTTs’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-plaee, Old Kent-road. Reférence 


may be had to the Nobility, Gentry i 
the counties in England, = ee aos 
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‘Orchidew. It is clear, therefore, that the current of 
opinion is setting steadily in a better direction ; and 


p. 421, will probably prove to be the most generally 
acceptable. In the main he agrees with ourselves ; 
but he pushes his fear of translated names much 
further. Conceding, as we fully do, that to trans- 
ate into English the technical names of genera is 
upon the whole inexpedien? as' a rule, and to be 


CHRONICLE. 
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EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, 
SLATE CISTERNS, &e,; COLE'S PATENT. z 
4. BHCK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
* generally that Mr. Cone bas granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or Waggon, 

fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E, B, will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate.articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tani Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, &e., all 
of which may be seenin use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B.—Dairies fitted cither with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn und Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr, Maanous’s Works in North Wales, 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, dsc., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maenvs, 
39 and 40. Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


BAKER'S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


TATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Embel- 
lishments in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN ann CO., 60, 
Stones-end Borough, London, 1, J, Croaaon, late of Coape’s, 
Superintendent, 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1850. 


Wuen we drew attention, a few weeks since, to 
the state of Boranrcarn, Nomenctature, we suggested 
that our readers should favour us with their opinions 
upon the propriety of making some changes in it. 
We did so, not from entertaining the least doubt as 
to what the right course is, but for the sake of elicit- 
ing such expressions of opinion as would put us in 
possession of the views of those who are alone inte- 
rested in the question. So far as mere technical 
science is concerned, the language of botany is good 
enough ; for botanists understand it. The real ques- 
tion at issue is, whether it is adapted to familiar 
use? and, if not, whether it cannot be so adapted 
without any violent interference with usage or scien- 
tific convenience 2? Very few men are or can be pro- 
fessed botanists ; multitudes wish for such an ac- 
quaintance with botany as an important and highly 
interesting branch of science demands of the weil 
informed ; and there is a very large class of persons 
whose pursuits compel them to talk in the language 
peculiar to it. But this language is entirely foreign 
to English ears and English taste—uncouth, inele- 
gant, and even barbarous. To remedy this, and to 
place it in such a condition that it may be an object 
of attraction to the educated multitude, as well as to 
a few studious philosophers, has for many years been 
the aim of ourselves and others. Nor has our mo- 
tive been even limited thus narrowly ; on the con- 
trary, we believe that it and other branches of 
natural history may be made a valuable part of a 
villager’s education; but, if that is to happen, 
natural history must wear an English dress. If it 
be of no importance to any one beyond the unlearned 
that plants should have English names, it is to THEM i 
and for them, at least, the battle is worth fighting. 

Some perception of this necessity has evidently 
been felt, though unconsciously, even by those 
among whom are to be found the most uncom- 
promising opponents of an English terminology. 
Dicotyledones, Exogene, Cryptogame, have already 
settled down as Dicotyledons, Exogens, and Crypto- 
gams; just as Mollusca, Pachydermata, and 
Mammalia have become Mollusks, Pachyderms, and 
Mammals. Men now talk of Conifers instead of 
Coniferc, and of Orchids instead of Orchidacee or 


there is no reason why it should move so slowly. 
The view of this question taken by “ Nomenclator,” 


avoided where possible, we cannot admit that the 
objection to it rests upon any other ground than 
that of inconvenience. English compound names 
are as fit for scientific purposes as Greek and Latin 
ones; but they cannot form part of that universal 
language which the convenience of science requires ; 
and therefore they are inadmissible when foreigners 
have to be communicated with; and moreover, as 
we have already stated, they entail upon men of 
science the necessity of remembering two names 
instead of one, which is inconvenient when some 
hundred thousand such names have to be recollected. 
These are weighty reasons, and we admit their 
force : but we recognise no other reason. “Nomen= 
clator’s” translation of Morn-racr is surely as 
agreeable a name as Phalewnopsis ; although Morn- 
orenis would have been better; and we see little 
force in Mr, Owsn’s objections, if resting upon no 
better ground than a bungling m/és-translation of 
Dendrodus into Survs-rootu. We may laugh at 
the absurdity, just as we should at translating 
Oncidium ceecum into Bump Hooxry, as a facetious 
friend suggests ; but such follies can form no part 
of a serious argument. We repeat, then, that. we 
give up the translation of scientific proper names, 
because of the inconvenience, and for no other 
reason. 

That is, however, no reason why we should not 
employ pure English names wherever we can without 
incurring that inconvenience; and we decline to 
acknowledge the propriety of calling a Quercus or a 
Fagus by any other name than those of Oak and 
Beech. ellis must be Daisy, Delphinium Lark- 
spur, Aconitum Monkshood, Ranunculus Crowfoot, 
Juglans Walnut, Carya Hickory, and Taracacum 
Dandelion, as long as the English tongue endures ; 
and foreigners must learn the meaning of such 
words just as they learn the meaning of other words. 
It is quite as reasonable for us to say to a foreigner, 
“you, for ow convenience, must learn that Willow 
is the English for Salix,’ as for him to say that we 
must know Salix to be the Latin of Willow for his 
convenience. And since Prof. Owen’s authority has 
been introduced into the question, we must add that 
we claim him for a good witness on our own side. 
Let any one turn over the pages of his beautiful 
work on fossil reptiles, and see how sedulously he 
shuns the hard words of technical science wherever 
he can. He talks of the Gavial, the African Con- 
strictor, Tiger-boa, Sea-snake, and common Snake, 
and not of Gavialis Dixoni, Python regius, Python 
tigris, Hydrophis bicolor, or Coluber natriz. Every 
one must, we think, desire that he had carried this 
further—substituting snakestone for ophiolite, and 
SO on. 

We remark that one of our correspondents is 
alarmed lest his Crocuses should degenerate into 
Crokes, and therefore he would compel people to go 
on for ever breaking their teeth against the angles 
of our Greco-Latin compounds. But his fears are 
groundless; Crocus is a name not likely to be dis- 
turbed; and if it were, the change would not be 
more disastrous than that of Hyacinthuses into 
Hyacinths. In spite therefore of this warning, we 
venture to recommend that on all possible occasions 
the technical proper names of science be adapted to 
our own tongue, where familiar names do not exist. 
It will be found an important means of diffusing a 
taste for natural history, and need not shock the 


sensibilities of the most tight-laced stickler for 
scientific formalism, 
Calycanthuses, Hyacinths as Hyacinthuses, Pery- 
menes as Perymeniwms, and Glossocards as Glosso- 
cardzas. 


Calycanths are as good as 


But while we recommend the abandonment of 


translations of technical proper names, we must 
insist upon what is the greatest point of all, the 
translation, wherever possible, of the adjectives used 
in the binomial system, and of all adjective terms 
whatsoever, for which English equivalents can be 
found. This is however opening a new and perfectly 


distinct question, for which we must crave a second 
hearing. 


As we have already said, we do not. at present see 


any sugh symptoms of an approaching Porato Ror 
as would justify serious apprehensions, Loss there 
will be, of course; but we hope to no such extent 
as will deserve the name of a national calamity. 
The rumours in the daily papers are certainly 
to be listened to with caution; yet they are too 
numerous to be disregarded, especially when con- 
nected with the certain knowledge which we do 
possess of the blight having reappeared. 


From theneighbourhood of Paigntona correspondent 


writes—“T regret to inform you that the Potato disease 
is rapidly increasing in this neighbourhood ; as yet, 
mine, comprising about 2 acres, are uninfected, but 
‘as soon as it appears I have given instructions to 
have all the stalks pulled up, and the roots earthed 
up. The year before last I-adopted this plan, with 
alternate rows, as an experiment. 


When the roots 
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were taken up two-thirds of the pulled were saved, 
whilst of the un-pulled two-thirds were rotten.” 
Another from Launceston writes—“ The Potato 
blight appeared in this neighbourhood on the 21st 
inst., the leaves on isolated patches of the late sorts 
being blotched and withered, though I cannot dis- 
cover any disease in the tuber. Itis curious that 
the leaves of an Apple tree and the flower of a 
Cabbage plant are completely withered in the line 
of blight which has passed over my Potatoes. The 
disease cannot be attributed to damp, as the ground 
is completely parched, and much in want of rain. 
In the evening, when the dew has fallen, the smell 
of the Potato blight is very strong in passing near 
fields where that crop is grown.” A third, from 
Whiteford, sends up decaying tubers, with the melan- 
choly intelligence that in all the low and wet places 
the disease is making alarming progress. We 
mentioned, a few weeks since, that mischief was 
showing itself near Kenmare, and elsewhere in 
Ireland, and we are now able to add that it has 
appeared in Westmeath, where much alarm is felt. 

We do not, however, believe that as yet the injury 
is serious, and we have much confidence in the 
effect of early planting and dry ground. Never- 
theless it is to be feared that if the autumn be wet, 
as is probable, the cultivators of the Potato on a 
large scale will have once more to sorrow over 
their folly. 


ON THE VINES OF HUNGARY. 
From the ‘‘ Ampélographie Universelle ou Traité des Cépages ;” 
by the Comte Odart ; 1849, 

In treating of the varieties of Vines cultivated in the 
kingdom of Hungary, it is proposed to notice, in the 
first place, those in the vineyards of Hegy-Allya, words 
signifying the “ Foot of the Mountains,” the wine from 
which is sold under the name of Tokay. But the Tokay 
mountain forms but one of a chain, and produces only 
a small portion of the wine called Tokay. Those of 
Mada and Tarczal, where the two best vineyards belong- 
ing to the Emperor are situated, not only equal Tokay 
as regards produce, but they even exceedit. It is 
erroneous to suppose that the Tokay wine is high- 
priced on account of its rarity, or that the vineyards 
which produce it are not larger than that of the Schloss 
Vougeot, or the small vineyard of Constance. On the 
contrary, they extend over 60 square miles of surface, 
or an area of 38,000 acres, and include about the third 
of the superficies of 34 mountains, situated in the dis- 
trict of Zemplén. Tokay is the first of this chain. 

There is, however, a considerable difference in the 
wines produced even on Tokay itself. Those Vines 
which grow at an intermediate station on the sides of 
the mountains affords the best wine. The quality of 
the produce of the imperial Vines on Mount Tarczal is 
so excellent that it has received the name of Mezes-male 
or Honey-comb; and this is owing to situation and to 
the proper combination of the different kinds of Grapes. 
Tokay is situated in lat, 48°10’. 

The Hungarian author Szirmai, of Zirma, enume- 
rates 30 kinds of Vines, and says he knows 60 that 
are cultivated in the district of Zemplén. I shall, how- 
ever, notice those only which appeared to me worthy of 
being introduced to France on account of the influence 
which they have on the quality of the wine, in the part 
of the mountains called Hegy-Allya. 

The Furmint, to which they sometimes prefix the 
words Nayy-Szemii, large-berried, deserves to be re- 
garded as the principal variety. Furmint is the name 
by which it is best known in the Hegy-Allya. It bears 
also that of Szigethy-Szoello in the district of Wesz- 
prim ; of Zapfner in the vineyards of Rust and Oeden- 
burg ; and the Mosler Traube in Styria. The name of 
Furmint, according to the Hungarian author above 
cited, comes from foro minucii ; but the academic 
society of Debreczin derives it from the region Formiz, 
resting doubtless on the passage of Horace : “ Mea nec 
Falernee temperant vites, neque Formiani pocula colles,” 

This valuable Grape was brought to France in the 
beginning of the present century by M. Villerase, and 
cultivated successfully in the vineyards of Béziers ; and 
about the same time, or soon after, it was sent by Gen. 
Maureilhan into the department of L’Herault. Its 
cultivation spread rapidly in many localities in the south 
of France. 

Shoots strong, short-jointed, and generally erect, the 
lower part grey, the upper of a rufous yellow, streaked 
with brown. Leaves generally entire, sometimes slightly 
three-lobed, broader across than from base to apex, 
deep green on the upper side, very downy on the under, 
with prominent veins, Bunches of medium length, more 
cylindric than conical. Berries somewhat loose, and very 
unequal, many being abortive, 6—7-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. At maturity they are full of a very sweet 
juice : but the flavour is not such as to render them 
worthy of esteem for dessert ; and I have never seen 
them employed as such in any part of Hungary. 
Some berries ripen towards the end of August in 
the Hérault and Gard, and the whole of the bunches 
are ripe in the beginning of October; but at 
the foot of the Hungarian mountains they are only 
gathered in the end of October, or first week of 
November. Many of the berries become half dry, 
somewhat like Raisins, on the plant. M. Baumes 
ascribes this to the punctures of wasps and bees, for 
which this variety of Grape has a great attraction. 
The proportion of these half-dried berries, trockenbeeren 
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of the Germans, is from one-fourth to one-third in the 
canton of St. Gilles, Gard ; but it was mueh less in the 
vintages where I have assisted in the Hegy-Allya, 

There is a variety of Furmint, but it is not so much 
esteemed as that sort, because none of its berries dry 
like Raisins. It is called the MaparKas-Furmint, or 
Bird Furmint. It is also known under the name of 
Holy-Agos, The birds, more especially the thrushes, 
are very fond of this Grape, the berries of which have 
a honied sweetness, 

Feneér-Gourr, or Fratr-Goser; both are pro- 
nounced Fair-goir, and signifies (Fair-early) early 
white. This is cultivated for {an early vintage. Its 
bunches are long, with oval berries, thinly disposed ; 
they are much better to eat than those of the Furmint, 

Hars Levetu, Lime-tree-leaved.—The bunches are 
very long, almost cylindrical, furnished with round 
berries, the juice of which is very sweet. The wood 
of this variety is easily recognised in winter by its 
smooth, red epidermis. 

BeEwarant bears considerable resemblance to the pre- 
ceding in the general appearance of the bunches. The 
berries are very round, yellow, thinly set, and so trans- 
parent that at their complete maturity one might count 
the seeds. The shoots are vigorous; leaves entire, 
thick, very broad, downy beneath, but less so than those 
of the Furmint. 

Fesér Szortt0o, White Grape.—This is cultivated to 
a considerable extent, perhaps too much so in the 
Hegy-Allya. It is very fertile, and although the 
berries do not dry, yet the juice is turned to account 
for mixing with that of other kinds. It is easily re- 
cognised among others by its abundant bloom, the 
berries appearing as if they had been thickly powdered 
over. It is prudent to eat this with reserve, for it is 
very relaxing ; it is, however, no great privation to re- 
frain, as its quality as a table fruit is only indifferent. 
I suspect it is not good for wine, for the common wines 
are generally bad, and this variety being in greater 
quantity than all the others, probably a large share of 
deleterious influence is attributable to it. 

Naranuas, Leany-Szoello Nagy-Szemu, and Kissed- 
Szemu Leany-Szoello; that is to say, Raisin des filles 
& gros grains, et a petit grains.—These are also very 
commonly to be met with among the Vines in Hun- 
gary. They are vigorous, and produce handsome 
bunches, with oval berries. The variety with small 
berries have these of a more yellow colour than those 
of the Nagy-Szemu. They form but a very small pro- 
portion of the Vines cultivated in this region. 

Barat-Tzin Szortto. Raisin couleur de Robe de 
Moine. It is also the Klein Roth Szirifandl of 
Rust; and the Rother Tokayer of the Rhine dis- 
dricts.—Bunch small; berries round, grizzly, or of a 
colour between grey and red. Although it is called the 
Rother Tokayer, red Tokay, I believe itis but little 
cultivated in the vineyards on that mountain. It is 
more abundant in those of “Rust, in the district of 
Oedenburgh. 

Muscataty, in some districts Fejér-Denka.—[This is 
allowed by various good authors to be the same as the 
white Frontignan ; but the Comte Odart thought it less 
vigorous than that sort. Berries smaller and not so 
close. All this, however, may have been owing to the 
condition of the plant. ] 

The Muscat wines of Hegy-Allya are very different 
from those of the south of France. They are highly 
perfumed, containing much spirit, but they are very 
dry. The best use that can be made of the Museataly 
Grapes is to put a small quantity of them along with 
the vintage of other varieties, to the wine of which they 
communicate an agreeable bouquet. There is a red 
variety of Muscat very common in the vineyards of 
Magyarath, under the name of . 

Voros-Denxa, Red Muscat. It produces an es- 
teemed wine, but not having brought the plants from 
Hungary, I cannot say whether it is exactly the same 
as the Muscat rouge. [The latter is the red Frontig- 
nan of the English gardens. ] 

There are some inferior varieties occasionally to be 
met with, which ought to be extirpated, because of their 
unfavourable influence on the produce of the sorts al- 
ready mentioned. Among those which I have observed, 
I may mention the six following sorts: Pryrres 
SELYMES SZOELLO, the Peter Silien Traube of the Ger- 
mans, the Parsley-leaved of the English, and the little 
esteemed Ciotat or Raisin d’Autriche of the French ; 
the Frseir-Gerset ; the Krraty Epes, or Doux Royal ; 
the Sar. Dovany ; the Demseny ; the Rosas-Szoxxo, 
or rose-coloured Grape. 

Besides the vineyards of the Hegy-Allya, there are 
others which have considerable reputation, not only in 
Hungary but also in Germany. For example, in the 
district of Bihar they make a white wine, which we find 
on the best tables of Pesth and Vienna under the name 
of Baxator, from a wine so called, and which has also 
the name of A/foldy in the country beyond the Theiss, 
Berries ovate, frequently elliptic or oblong, yellowish- 
white, very fleshy, but juicy notwithstanding. 

Granat Tzin Baxaror is of a granite red, as its name 
implies, The leaves are much cut, downy beneath. 
Bunch not large; berries loose, round; their red 
colour changes to violet at complete maturity ; too late 
for the climate of France. 

The district of Komorn, where the remarkable vine- 
yard of Neszmély is situated, near the right bank of the 
Danube, affords some valuable varieties, at the head of 
which we ought to place the 

Sar-Frsir Szortto.—This does not probably exist 
in the vineyards of Tokay, because it ripens fully a 
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month earlier than those generally cultivated there; 
but it is very common, and much esteemed, in the Vine- 
yards situated near the Balaton Lake, in those of 
Schomlan, Gyon-Gyos, and more especially in those of 
Neszmély in the district of Komorn. It resembles the 
Burgundy White Cluster, but the berries are somewhat 
oblong, and smaller than those of the sort just named. 

Hamvas-Szortto, Ash-grey, Grau-Tokayer of some 
Alsaciens. Resembles the Grey Burgundy. 

Bupa Frvéer, at Neszmély ; Weiss Honigler Traube 
Bela Orkugla Ranka, early round white ; Fruh Weiss 
Magdalenen, of many German vineyards.—Grown in 
a good soil the wine of this variety is said to rival that 
of the Muscat, as regards its bouquet and aromatic 
flavour. 3 

Szotp SzoELLo, green Grape ; Szemendrianer Mag- 
yarka, in the Banat ; Welika Szelena or Szelenika, in 
Sirmia.—Its berries are very large, oval, of a green 
colour. The juice is abundant and sweet, but of only 
moderate flavour. It ripens late, yet it is esteemed, 
because it resists the autumn rains. 

When we have named the Bela Slakamenka, the 
Bela Kadarkas, the Modu or Juh Farka, which is the 
Langstaengler of the Germans, we think the best white 
wine Grapes have been enumerated. 

Black Grapes employed for the Fabrication of Red 
Wines.— When in Hungary, I preferred the red to the 
white wines, both as regards the vins ordinaire and vino 
de liqueur. They are not, however, equal to our best 
French wines. The common wines of Hungary are very 
heating ; they will bear no comparison with our Bur- 
gundies. I shall only notice one red vin de liqueur, the 
most distinguished of all, although unknown in France, 
It is a wine produced by the vineyards adjoining a small 
town called Menes (pronounced Menesch). It is less 
spirituous than the old Tokay, but richer in bouquet and 
juice. They make it also in Sirmia, and in the vine- 
yards of Erlaw and Gysrak. As the same varieties of 
Grapes serve for the fabrication of both the luscious and 
common red wines, I shall confine myself to the notice 
of a few of those the most generally esteemed. 

The Kaparxas, to which they often prefix Cerna or 
Fekete, the former being the Sclavonian and the latter 
the Hungarian term forj black. It is the Edel Unga- 
rische Traube of the Germans; and the Raisin Noir de 
Scutart of some. This is the only variety of black 
Grape which affords dry or raisined berries, trocken- 
beeren, in Germany, In addition to this valuable pro- 
perty, it has others which concur in rendering it worthy 
of being placed in the first rank. It communicates a 
fine colour and an agreeable aroma to the wine made 
from it. The plants grow rapidly and produce the third. 
year ; and this natural productiveness is long main- 
tained. In short, if this Vine, from its precocity, is. 
liable to be slightly affected by the late spring frosts, 
yet its flowers are hardy, and it fails not to yield a crop. 
The bunches are large, long, cylindrical, rather loose 
berries middle-sized, biack, ripening early in Hungary. 
Its leaves are of a deep green above, for the most part 
entire, but some have the lobes well marked ; the un- 
dersides are cottony. The vintage of the Kadarkas 
Grape forms three-fourths of the composition of the. 
Menes wine. The vineyard is situated on the lower 
part of the promontory of a branch of the Carpathian 
chain, in the district of Arad. The soil is argillaceous, 
of a brownish red colour, and mixed with gravel. In. 
some instances the clay is yellowish, and then it contains, 
less gravel. 

Torok GoHER. 


Nagy Szemu Fekete, Frihe Tur- 
kische.—The first and third of these are the Hungarian 
and German words for “early Turkish ;” the other 


signifies “ large-berried black.” Next to the Kadarkas, 
this is the most esteemed in the principal vineyards for 
red wine in Hungary, especially those of Gyon-Gyos. 
Its leaves are broader, rounder in the outline, and more 
obtusely dentate, than those of the Kadarkas. ‘he: 
young shoots are reddish brown ; bunch conical, loose, 
shouldered, and not so long as the preceding variety, 
but the berries are much larger, of a round form, with 
very succulent and rather coarse flesh. 

Purcin, Upper Hungary; Fekete Vilagos,in the district 
of Szalader ; Kleine Schwaze, of Ofen.—The bunches. 
have generally small cylindrical shoulders ; the berries 
are small, round, and black ; the juice is vinous, and 
of good colour when the Grapes are well ripened, which 
is the case every year, although rather late. It is much 
esteemed in the red-wine vineyards. 

CzeRNna OxRuGLA Ranka, Black Round Early.—This 
is the same as the Auvernat Noir, the Pinot, or Noirien 
of Burgundy. This is cultivated more especially in the 
vineyards of Sirmia and in the Banat. ‘The red wines. 
of the duchy of Sirmia were reckoned the best in Hun- 
gary till the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
their reputation came to be gradually ceded to the wine 
of Tokay. 

Braver Avcuster (Blue August). Bunches loose ; 
berries oval, of a bluish black, with long, slender rec 
pedicels, 

I have not mentioned the Vines with the produce of 
which some proprietors compose a detestable imitation 
of Champagne, the only. point of resemblance being that 
of a sparkling, of short duration. I had some of it 
both at Pesth and Vienna, and the taste was horrible. 
The wine was evidently a fabrication by chemical. 
processes. If the Hungarians wish to make sparkling 
wines at all comparable with genuine Champagne, they 
must renounce the proceedings of the chemist, and plant 
the Black Burgundy Grape (Morillon noir, or Pinot), 
not entirely at the foot of their mountains, but on the 
lower parts, and I doubt not that by admitting x0 white 
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Grape, and with the assistance of a cooper from Rheims, 
they would insure a degree of success incomparably 
greater than that resulting from the almost ridiculous 
attempts which they have hitherto made. [We should 
suppose many British colonists would profit by this 
remark, | 


DISEASES OF PLANTS, 
(Concluded from p. 452.) 

Genus IX.; one species. Mutperry Murrain,—This 
disease, which in the last 30 years of the last century 
carried off so many Mulberry trees in Italy, has been 
designated by so many different names, that I have 
preferred giving it the general one of Mulberry murrain, 
laying aside those of Falchetto, Chancre, Mosca, 
Salvanello, Propsy, Moria, Seccherella, &c. Much has 
been written upon it, and there is not a cultivator or 
proprietor who is not well instructed on the points 
necessary for him to know. But with all that, is it at 
all decided yet what the disease was? Had it any 
characters to distinguish it from all the diseases enume- 
rated in this Essay, or is it only the last stage of some 
one of them? As far as my observation goes, many 
doubts hang over the question, Without staying to 
endeavour to solve them, I shall proceed to give the 
characters of the disease, and the method of cure; 
premising that its ravages were not confined to the 
Mulberry grounds beyond the Po, but extended also on 
this side, and as much on the hills and mountains as in 
he plains. 

The trees attacked commence by turning yellow and 
sickly. Some young shoots at the top curl up and fall 


- off, especially those turned towards the south and the 


west. This happens in the months of April, May, and 
June. “Ifthe affected branch be cut, there will be 
found between the bark and the woody tissue a black 
line, which runs down to the main branches, and thence 
through the trunk to its base. In Mulberry trees along 
ponds it will always descend into the roots, some of 
which, corresponding with the black line, will be found 
to be rotten and decomposed.” This disease, during 
which the trees gradually lose their leaves and branches, 
1s more rapidly fatal and more general in old trees than 
im young ones ; it spares, or only attacks tardily, healthy 
subjects in their age of vigour. Very young plants are 
also subject to it much more than when full grown. 
Amongst other symptoms there is also often a raising 
of the bark. 

Some have been of opinion that over repletion was the 
cause of the disease, and:on that account Cattaneo 
proposed cauteries ; others, with Goffi, would remove the 
rich soil and substitute a dry barren one ; whilst others, 
again, would attribute the malady to a deficiency of nutri- 
ment. The annual stripping of the leaves, especially 
when repeated a second time, bad cultivation, a bad 
selection of trees, and especially the vicissitudes of 
seasons (to which last cause I myself incline, observing 
the effects of spring frosts on the young shoots), have 
been severally brought forward as giving rise to the 
disease. Its real origin has not however yet been 
ascertained. The reader may refer to what the Abbé 
Bettolini has written on the Subject, in his Memoir in- 
serted in the 20th vol. of the “Opuscoli sulle Scienze e 
sulle Arti” of Milan, and before him by Dr. Moro, in a 
paper contained in the 17th vol. of the same collection. 

The following are the remedies to be tried for this 
disease, besides the general preventives derived from 
good cultivation. The first thing is to ascertain how 
far the black line descends, and to cut out to the pith all 
that portion of substance which is tinged with black or 
brown. The wound should then befilled up witha mixture 
of cow-dung and clay. This operation should be per- 
formed at the end of summer or in the commencement 
of spring. I prefer this method to all the aspersions 
with different mixtures which have been proposed, and 
bear more or less the stamp of quackery. The second 
course proposed is to cut off the branches or stem 
as far as the canker appears, or even below it, and to 
graft the stump in spring. In choosing the grafts, care 
must be taken to select vigorous ones, and from trees 
free from the disease. I believe that this or some 
analogous disease has at various times attacked the 
Mulberries in Italy. I will leave to those who have more 
experience to decide the question, whether, as Alberti, 
Bettoni, and the greater number of authors maintain, 
wherever a Mulberry tree has died, whatever be the 
cause of death, no other Mulberry tree will grow, or 
whether Bettolini is right in denying it. It is true that 
cultivators in whom one cannot refuse placing some re- 
liance, and all practical men with whom I have spoken 
on the subject, join in affirming the point. 

From the few observations consigned in the present 
essay, it will be seen how useful may be the study of 
diseases of plants, founded, however, chiefly on actual 
observation. I will, therefore, now conclude, by im. 
ploring natural philosophers to devote themselves to the 
subject, not disdaining to call to their assistance prac- 
tical agriculturists, who, amidst their numerous pre- 
judices, are likely nevertheless to contribute facts which 
may lead us to ascertain useful truths. The amateur 
of rural matters who glances over these pages, will 
often see reason to be convinced of the necessity of pre- 
venting evils which though ascribed to climate and 
meteoric influence, are often the necessary consequence 
of our ignorance, obstinacy, and idleness. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
‘Txt long-neglected, but in their way really beautiful 
tribe of plants, called Alpines, deserves the attention of 
the amateur botanist. The study they afford is ex- 


tremely interesting and instructive. Gaudy flowers 
may catch the vulgar eye, but a more refined taste will 
find in these lowly inhabitants of the hill-side an endless 
fund of pleasure. Than these no class of plants is go 
peculiarly eligible for small gardens; they occupy so 
very little space ; a vast number of them may be shown 
to advantage on rockwork ; some few, however, require 
and deserve to be protected from the winter ; not that 
frost kills them, but they are apt to damp off on account 
of the humidity of our atmosphere. The native habitats 
of great numbers of them are on elevated masses of 
rock, where no stagnation of moisture can exist ; they 
are sometimes found rooted into the crevices of huge 
blocks of stone, and apparently existing upon the 
moisture they derive from them ; others, as on the Alps, 
for instance, are covered, and consequently protected 
from the severity of winter, for six months in the year, 
by aZsnowy mantle. These circumstances, therefore, 
increase the difficulty of keeping alive many of the 
rare species when transplanted on our rockworks or 
consigned to the pot in our humid and variable climate. 

In order to preserve these interesting plants in health, 
it is necessary to plant them in poor and dry soil, per- 
fectly drained ; the latter item is absolutely necessary 
with all that are difficult to keep. Numbers of them 
are found in places where the sun’s rays scarcely ever 
reach ; analogous situations must therefore be selected, 
for such kinds, In preparing rockwork for them, instead 
of piling up a heap of rich mould, on which fragments of 
stone are to be placed, I would suggest the propriety 
of using brick rubbish, or the refuse of old buildings, 
materials which will allow the rains readily to escape, 
thus securing a dry and healthy foundation for them. 
Some prefer cultivating them in pots; and for their 
proper and better management a pit, with a north 
aspect, is provided for them, and a very interesting part 
of the garden it constitutes ; for at all seasons some of 
the kinds are to be found in flower. In potting, great 
care must be paid to the kind of soil employed with 
those which are difficult to cultivate. Under such 
circumstances the drainage may occupy three-parts of 
the pot ; the surface, in all cases, should be covered 
with a thin layer of coarse sand. It must not be in- 
ferred, from what I have said, that gardening skill can- 
not be brought to bear upon Alpines. The contrary is 
the fact ; for with care and attention no tribe of plants 
will prove of greater beauty or yield more interest ; 
the cultivator must not, however, apply strong and 
powerful stimulants; he must rather attend to the 
nature and habits of the plants individually, and by 
such careful supervision select proper situations for 
their growth, and increase the richness of the soil only 
as sound judgment may warrant, and the case will 
admit. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Summer Pruning.—I1 observe in page 421 an article 
by Mr, Lovell, avowedly on the summer pruning of the 
Vine, but really on that of the Peach, and I am of 
opinion that his remarks should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. He criticises unadvisedly some sensible and 
practical directions given in your Calendar of Opera- 
tions for June 22. I hope, however, to show the writer 
of the Calendar that his directions are clear and intel- 
ligible, and duly appreciated by some, however much 
misapprehended byj others. I am further induced to 
express my coincidence with the ideas of the Calendar 
writer, as I have seen the system practised successfully 
by parties whose names would at once stamp it as 
deserving attention ; besides which, my own practical 
experience has convinced me of its correctness. I must 
first briefly point out the inapplicability of the Vine and 
its management, asa general rule, for that of all other 
fruit trees, and particularly the Peach and Nectarines, 
This will be seen by considering what is the object 
aimed at in Vine cultivation, with a view to obtain the 
desired fertility. Is it not that the wood be of the 
strongest and most luxuriant growth that can be 
ripened by sun and air? And as the heaviest bunches 
and largest berries are produced upon such shoots, it is 
important that the plant be stimulated by artificial 
means at root, and that the branches. be weakened by 
stopping as little as possible. Now let us turn to the 
Peach, and note the difference. It is well known that 
this fruit and its congeners grow much too gross, even 
in ordinary soils, without being stimulated ; and the 
moderately weak shoots produce fruit in the greatest 
abundance. Thus, when compared with the Vine, the 
case Is just vice versa, and the course of treatment pur- 
sued must differ accordingly. In the management of 
the Peach, so as to secure fertility, a healthy, moderate 
growth must be secured, and everything like grossness 
must be carefully checked, by pinching the shoots at 
top, and by pruning the roots at bottom. A tree which 
has grown immoderately strong, during the previous 
year, should be moderately pruned at the roots in 
autumn, so as to induce a less exuberant growth in 
spring, taking care of course not to prune too hard, 
But winter pruning, though useful to a certain extent, 
is rarely sufficient; in many soils and situations the 
roots re-establish themselves so quickly as to make 
the tree grow too luxuriantly during summer, and 
to continue growing too late in autumn. ‘These 
are facts well known, and those who have not found 
a remedy may thank the writer of the Calendar, 
and the writer of the Leading Article in your Number 
for July 6th, for bringing the methods of stopping and 
summer root pruning before their notice; and those 
who are already aware of the excellences of these prac- 
tices, will do well to add their testimony in support of 


them. ‘To return to the Peach: when the winter root 
pruning has been omitted, or has not been severe 
enough to prevent the production of shoots in spring, 
too strong to be fruitful, it is an excellent practice to 
stop the strongest of these shoots as soon as they have 
made five or six leaves, in order that a second series 
of shoots may be produced, less strong than the 
first ones; and that by thus equalising the flow of 
sap, all the shoots on the same tree may be 
brought more on a par one with another. When 
the habit of the tree is very gross, it is necessary 
to repeat the process more than once, with a view to 
produce healthy bearing wood. With our short sum- 
mers and wet autumns, it becomes absolutely necessary, 
in very many situations, to stop the shoots after they 
have attained to a certain length, in order that the wood 
may be thoroughly ripened, and the energies of the tree 
directed to the formation of blossom-buds. And here, 
also, I must express my coincidence with the practice 
recommended June 22, of leaving a lateral at the point 
to secure an escape for the superabundant sap. But 
when the trees are very luxuriant they are liable, when 


Stopped in summer, to expand too many of their buds 


in the production of laterals, and to prevent this 
it is an excellent practice to prune the roots simulta- 
neously with the last-mentioned stopping of the shoots. 
Lumbricus, Salop. [We perfectly agree with the writer 
of this letter. The Calendar is right, as it always is in 
matters of practice. ] Permit me to say that Mr. Too- 
good’s letter has occasioned me regret on two points ; 
first, because he was angry when he wrote it; and 
secondly, because he failed to understand the principles, 
or rather the application of principles, alluded to in my 
former communication, He has wholly misinterpreted 
my views, and has drawn inferences such as I never 
dreamt of. My object was to elicit the views of prac- 
tical men as to the connection between the head 
and root of a plant under certain stated conditions. 
He will understand that it is a physiological ques- 
tion bearing directly upon practical horticulture. 
If he has watched the horticultural press during 
the last few seasons he will not be at a loss to 
discover why I introduced the question. Mr. Toogood 
is somewhat singular in his mode of drawing inferences, 
in the present instance they are directly opposed to 
what was intended. But possibly the construction of 
my sentences led to the confusion. I must beg to add 
that Iam an advocate for summer pruning as far as 
practicable, that I—but-I need not say more. George 
Lovell. 

Botanical Nomenclature.—It would certainly be a 
great advantage to persons who are fond of horticulture, 
if the names of plants could be simplified. Many who 
have not had opportunities of keeping up their Latin 
and Greek, are sadly puzzled to comprehend the curious 
compounds of both languages used in christening the 
ornaments of our gardens and conservatories. To 
accuse a man of pedantry because he wishes to retain 
the present system of botanic freemasonry—or to call 
his neighbour misty in intellect, because he is an ad- 
vocate for attempting to render plant names more in- 
telligible, and easier to be remembered—are equally 
absurd. If it could be done without deranging a whole 
system, I should certainly give my vote for an alteration 
in the nomenclature of the plant tribe ; yet there are 
so many difficulties to contend with, it will be almost 
an impossibility to accomplish any satisfactory change. 
Was botany confined to a certain district inhabited by 
individuals speaking the same language, by common 
consent, particular terms might be substituted for 
others without causing any great inconvenience; but 
where the science is universal a tongue must be used 
which is pretty generally known to all nations professing 
civilisation. The error seems to be in concocting the 
most excruciating names, partly from the Latin diction- 
ary, and partly from the Greek lexicon ; this is what 
makes modest men afraid of taking up a delightful 
study, as they do not wish to become ridiculous by ut- 
tering half a dozen false quantities in as many minutes. 
When even men of education are astounded at the 
length and breadth of plant language, what must be the 
case with the usual class of respectable gardeners, men 
who have some difficulty in compassing their mother 
tongue? Falcon. ’ 

Cocoa-nut Sugar.—Ceylon newspapers mention a 
new source of sugar, as likely to be of importance to 
that colony. The sugar is obtained by cutting off the 
Cocoa-nut flower stem, attaching a vessel to it,and eva- 
porating the liquid; it flows over in quantities so great 
as to be almost incredible, and I have seen samples of 
the sugar equal to anything ever obtained from the 
sugar-cane, and produced in such abundance from a 
tree as to promise immense returns yearly to the 
owner of it. Would you kindly state your opinion as to 
the chances of a tree so bled, living in health for any 
length of time. A Cocoa-nut tree comes to full bearing 
in seven years, and will continue in vigour for 70 to 
100 years in Ceylon, producing from 100 to 300 nuts 
yearly. I should imagine a tree so tapped would live 
but avery few years. J. Mackenzie, M.D., Inverness. 
[We do not think that Cocoa-nut trees thus drained of 
their blood, will long remain in health. They will, how- 
ever, endure tapping in moderation.] 

Effect of last Winter on the common Laurel.—In one of 
the gentlemen’s pleasure-grounds where I have attended 
lately, it was painful to observe the manner in which 
the common Laurel had suffered from the late severe 
winter. Those under trees and most sheltered were 
entirely denuded ; and, after inquiring of all the gar- 
deners in the locality, Iam unable to learn why they 
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should have suffered beyond those in open exposures, 
unless the following is a parallel case, taken from the 
second volume of White’s “Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ page 90 :— It was in such an aspect that the 
snow on the author’s evergreens was melted every day, 
aud frozen intensely every night, so that the Laurestines, 
Bays, Laurels, and Arbutuses, looked in three or four 
days as if they had been burnt in the fire 3 while a 
neighbour’s plantation of the same kind, in a high cold 
Situation, where the snow was never melted at all, 
remained uninjured. From hence I would infer that 
it is the repeated melting and freezing of the snow that 
is so fatal to vegetation, rather than the severity of the 
cold; therefore it highly behoves every planter, who 
wishes to escape the cruel mortification of losing in a 
few days the labour and hope of years, to bestir himself 
on such emergencies ; and, if his plantations are small, 
to ayail himself of mats, cloths, Pea-haulm, straw, 
reeds, or any such covering, for a short time ; or, if his 
shrubberies are extensive, to see that his people go 
about with prongs and forks, and earefully dislodge the 
snow from the boughs, since the naked foliage will shift 
much better for itself than where the snow is partly 
melted and frozen again.”’ Should any of your readers 
be able to give a different version of the ease, so as to 
clear up the difficulty, it will be a great boon to land- 
Scape gardening. W. Thorold, Thorpe Bower, near 
Norwich, July 20. 

House for Succulents.—I have in course of erection 
asmall greenhouse, 12 feet long by about 8 feet wide, 
intended for the growing of Cacti generally, and also 
other succulents. Now it has ceeurred to me that, if 
all the plants were to be planted out into an ornamental 
kind of rockwork, it would look much more pleasing, as 
well as perhaps be better for the plants; but against 
this there appears |to be‘[two objections,—Ist, would 
there not be a greater quantity of finsects “collected 
together ? and if so, would they not be more difficult to 
exterminate ? and 2d, as to heating. For more reasons 
than one I could only have it heated with a brick stove 
placed inside (door to furnace also inside), and a flue 
from the fire-place along the back of the house. I 
thought of having over the flue a wood or slate or tile 
covering, 6 inches or more from the flue each way, and 
from this three openings into the house hid in the rock- 
work to conyey the heated air into the house from the 
aperture around the flue; the question then comes 
whether the earth would not have too great a bottom- 
heat, and the air of the house too low a temperature 
(of course the air-drains and flue would be hid alto- 
gether by the earth and rockwork). The idea first 
suggested itself to me from observing a few of the 
Cacti planted out into a sort of pit in the Cactus house 
at Kew in afkind of semi natural/state, which I think 
can or might be greatly improved on in private esta- 
blishments where the responsibility attendant upon 
failure could only rest with the possessor. A Subscriber, 
July 23, [We should plant the Cacti out in the man- 
ner you propose, with no fear of the result, unless from 
the want of sufficient heat in winter in the front of the 
house. Insects may be troublesome ; but if the plants 
are clean when planted out, there is no reason why they 
should become foul afterwards. ] 

The Effect of the Steam-.kiln on the larve of the 
Limezxylon navale in the Italian Oak timber, has been 
very satisfactory—they axe all destroyed, even in the 
centre of the wood, and have the appearance of short 
pieces of catgut. The thickness of the wood was 
10 inches. 7. §. P., Pembroke Dockyard. 

Purification of Water.—Will ‘‘ A Friend to Pure 
Water” add to his kindness, by informing me whether 
he has ever seen his plan tried? For I could get sub- 
scriptions far more readily, if I could assert, from ex- 
perience, that the plan would succeed. I at first thought 
of a tank under the pond, as now proposed, but gave it 
up, for fear of causing the pond to leak; in this district 
there is an universal belief that it is most dangerous to 
meddle with the bottom of ponds over the chalk. Has 
the writer ever known any instance of a filter perma- 
nently under water acting efficiently? Several consi- 
derations make me believe that, as far as organic matter 
1s concerned, the aeration of the filtering materials is an 
unportant element in their purifying action. There are 
three other points on which I am anxious for informa- 
tion ; isnot some contrivance necessary for the escape 
of the air when the tank is first filled ? Why would 
not a tank holding only 500 or 600 gallons do as 
well as one holding the proposed 3000 gallons? Do I 
understand rightly that it is proposed that one filterin 
stone should be placed directly over another, both being 
let into the dome of the tank ; and, if so, what interspace 
should there be between the two stones ? I trust that « A 
Friend to Pure Water,” or any one else who has expe- 
rience in this matter, will not think the number of m 
questions unreasonable, in consideration of the public 
benefit it would be to the numerous villages situated 
like ours, and the probability that subscriptions might 
be procured elsewhere to erect such a filter, if success 
were certain. C. D, 

Answers to the Puzzle,—The Yew tree—U. J.C. L. 
——lIvy. G. T. 

Water Melons.—The Water-melon might be success- 
fully cultivated in this country ; itis so at St. Peters- 
burgh, where the summer is shorter and colder than in 
England. The Water-melon is a very handsome fruit, 
may be eaten in considerable quantity without danger, 
and is particularly agreeable in sultry weather, Indeed, 
many years ago it was brought to perfection in an En- 
glish garden, though much less care had been bestowed 
upon it than is usually taken for the Melon. There. are 
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two distinct varieties of the Water-melon ; the one of 
these, having white or mottled seeds, is quite insipid, 
juiceless, and fit only for mixing with other fruits in 
the composition of cotignac, the use made of it in 
the south of France, ‘The seeds of the other variety 
ave uniformly black, and this it is which is cultivated 
for the table; is juicy, of pleasant flavour, and par- 
ticularly grateful in hot weather. Cotignae, strictly 
speaking, 1s the Quince preserved in the inspissated 
juice of the Grape ; but the Quince being a high. priced 
fruit, its place is often in great part supplied by Apples, 
Water-melons, or any other fruit that happens to abound 
in the Grape season. It seems probable that some such 
composition as Cotignac was the preserve allowed by 
the Romans to their agricultural slaves’ in addition to 
bread for their winter fare, The Water-melon requires 
great depth of soil ; 2 feet of good rich garden mould 
was the usual depth of beds for it at St, Petersburgh. B. 

Exhibition of 1851: Garden Pots.—A hint for the 
improvement of garden pots may be taken from some 
that are manufactured in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
pellier, Those of small sizes in ordinary use there 
nowise differ from the common garden pots of this 
country, but large ones for Orange trees are always 
glazed ; so, likewise, are small ones, where extraordi- 
nary neatness and cleanliness are desired. Sometimes 
the glaze is of various colours, oy in imitation of mar- 
bles, but usually of a bright but rather’ dark grass 
green ; this colour seemed to harmonise better than 
any other with the generality of plants, whether in 
flower or in leaf only. The price of good unglazed 
garden pots being about the same at Montpellier as 
near London, green glazed ones were furnished at 
about the double of that price. Orange trees: these 
are usually planted, not in tubs, but in pots, some of 
which are made up to as much as 2 feet diameter, and 
when of great size are charged 6s., 8s., or 10s, a pot, or 
even more ; they wear well, not being liableto crack, or for 
the glaze to seale off. The shape of large pots is always 
that of some antique vase, and of more or less graceful 
form according to the taste of the potter; 8,10, and 
12-inch pots are frequently vase-shaped, so also are 
some few of small size, for such plants as the Chinese 
Primrose, and these are very ornamental. One nursery- 
man at Montpellier had some garden pots made without 
any bottom, but strengthened by an external bottom 
rim, the same as at top. He employed them for rearing 
till in flower Anemones, Ranunculus, and annuals, to be 
afterwards transferred to China vases for the decoration 
of drawing-rooms. In the nursery a flat tile supplied 
the place of a bottom to the pot. Similar bottomless 
pots were also useful as protection to plants when first 
bedded out in spring, as also for shading annuals sown 
in the open ground. The same nurseryman had a 
useful tool for taking up plants for transplantation ; it 
was a kind of trowel, but forming a complete cylinder. 
This tool he pressed perpendicularly into the ground 
surrounding the plant to he removed, gave the.cylinder 
more or less of a quick turn, and brought up the plant 
without derangement of the mould surrounding its 
roots. B. . 

Quantily of Rain Measured in Pembroke Dockyard 
from January io June inclusive.— 


Gauge 
42 ft. 6 in, 
above the 
ground, 


Gauge 
5 feet from 
the ground, 


1850, Thermometer. 


2.083 


Mean of the two, 10,022 inches. 
T. S. P., July 19. 

Mural Gardening: Hardy Plants for a Wall.— 
Cheiranthus fruticulosus Diplotaxis tenuifolia 
Sedum Telephium Arabis saxatilis 
Sempervivum tectorum Asplenium Ruta-muraria 
Antirrhinum majus Linaria repens 
Asperula odorata Hieracium Pilosella 
Disandra prostrata Vinea minor 
Lysimachia nummularia Saxifraga nivalis 
Plumbago Larpentze A oppositifolia 
Mimulus moschatus Sedum Sieboldii 


J. R. 

Cape Amaryllids.—In the Chronicle of July 28, 1849, 
I observed a communication from Mr, Beaton on the 
I formerly 
had a great fancy for Amaryllids, but I have lost the 
greater part of my interest in them since the death of 
Dean Herbert, as I now know no person haying a like 
interest to whom I can communicate my results. I 


Y | have tried several of the experiments which your corre- 


spondent wishes to try, and perhaps he may like to 


know the success I met with. I do not think the 
fleshy-seeded Amaryllidaceze are generally good subjects 
for the labours of the hybridist, because he must stop 
(in general) with the first cross, the mules being 
almost always barren. I also believe that certain 
Crinums are capable of bearing seed without true im- 
pregnation, and few things are more disgusting than to 
wait seven or eight years, and then to find out that you 
have only raised a pure plant. I am quite convinced 
that in many instances when I applied the pollen of Hee- 
manthus, Amaryllis, Nerine, Ammorchari, and Bruns- 
vigia to the stigmas of a certain plant of Crinum pedun- 
culatum that there was no other plant of Crinum inflower 
for several miles, and that I extracted all the anthers 
for several days before the expansion of the'flower, yet 


of the hundreds of seeds I obtained, none produced any~ 
thing but pure C. pedunculatum. I obtained abundance 
of seed from Cyrtanthus obliquus by Vallota purpurea, 
but could never make it vegetate. I could never ob- 
tain seed in the reyerse manner. I imagine that the 
raising, in England, of crosses between the Amaryllises 
is about as unpromising a task as any experimentalist 
could undertake. In UHerbert’s “ Amaryllidaces,” 
p. 278, mention ig made of some seedlings raised from 
Amaryllis blanda by A. Josephiniana, In 1843 Mr, 
Herbert had the kindness to give me one of these bulbs, 
which was then, he told me, 20 years old, and was not 
so big as a goose’s egg, It would not, in all pro- 
bability, haye flowered in England in 20 years 
more; in a more suitable climate, such as that of my 
present residence, it would probably have flowered in 
four years, but it was destroyed by accident. IL never 
saw A. blanda in flower, and now only possess two 
seedling bulbs, given to me by Mr. Herbert, which are 
expected to flower this season. (If I get any pollen I 
will send some to Mr. Beaton to impregnate Belladonna 
with.) If it should flower, I will repeat Mx. Herhert’s 
experiment, and also raise crosses bebween it and 
Belladonna. I raised, in Feb. 1841, a vast number of 
seedlings’ from Belladonna, by Josephinze, and by 
Brunsvigia multiflora, Belladonna bears many more 
seeds wlien impregnated by either of these plantsthan 
when vaturally impregnated, but the seeds are much 
smaller, These seedlings flowered for the first time in 
March 1847, and are extremely beautiful. Their 
colour is generally like that of Passiflora Kermesina, 
but it varies in different specimens, and many are 
blotched with white—from 20 to 40 ona scape. The 
shape varies greatly, the crosses by B. multiflora being 
generally wider in the segments than the others, and of 
a better figure, shorter and more ringent. The germen 
does not seem to contain any oyules,.and the anthers 
are without pollen, Leaves varying in width from 
1 to 4 inches, but always glaucous. 1 could never keep 
the seedlings alive which I raised from Josephine, by 
Belladonna, and the one is produced very sparingly. 
In 1847 I saw a pot containing about 300 seeds of 
B. multiflora, by Belladonna, but not more than 20 of 
them germinated, the germen being in the others 
entirely deficient ; the after history of these is lost to 
me, but I believe that the bulbs are still living, I also 
raised (as I thought) in 184], some seedlings from 
Belladonna, by Heemanthus coccineus, and atthe present 
moment I have one anomalous looking plant, expected to 
flower this season, which may be one of these, I 
believe that crosses may be easily obtained, in the proper 
climates, between any of the plants of the genus 
Amaryllis, and the false (as I consider them), genera 
Brunsyvigia, Buphane, and Ammocharis. _I believe that 
I-have raised crosses on Belladonna by all of them. I 
am more doubtful about Nerine, although I do not 
see any positive characters distinguishing it from 
Brunsvigia. What bas most surprised me in trying to 
cross these plants, is that I could never get a cross 
between Lycoris and Nerine, although they are so very 
much alike in almost everything except the stigma. 
J.C. B., New South Wales. 

Crops in the North of Scotland.—Potatoes are quite 
free from disease. in this locality. All crops are of 
average quality; but Grass is sadly burned up, Pern- 
vian Barley is almost fit to cut. J. Mackenzie, M.D., 
Inverness. 

Vitality of Pollen.—I think Mr. Beaton is rather too 
sanguine about the possibility of preserving pollen for 
any great length of time. I have tried great numbers 
of experiments on the subject, and the result I have 
obtained is that hardly any pollen of Exogens retains 
its vitality after having become thoroughly dry. The 
pollen of Endogens appears to retain its powers of fer- 
tilisation for a considerable time, yet I have never 
succeeded in preserving the pollen of Amaryllis or 
Crinum from one season to another, even when kept so 
perfectly dry as not to have been in the least mouldy ; 
I have found these two genera to retain their vitality 
for more than three months. I have never found dry 
pollen of Iridaceze efficacious, with the single exception 
of Gladiolus roseus, by pollen of which, two months old, 
I have procured one on G. blandus. The pollen of 
Lilies cannot be kept at all, it wild mould. It would 
take up too much of your space to name all the genera 
of Exogens on which I have experimented, but the only 
case in which I met with doubtful suecess (the plants 
died) was in the genus Melianthus. I never had an 
opportunity of trying any experiments with Rhodo- 
dendron, and it is very possible that the peculiar con- 
dition of its pollen may render it an exception to the 
general rule. The best method I have found of pre- 
serving pollen is to place the anthers in paper, and'the 
papers in a little tin box, with a closely fitting lid, along 
with a piece of flannel which should be'thoroughly dried 
before the fire every time the box is opened. J. C. B. 


Societies. 

Cateponran HorticutturaL, July 6.—At this, the 
extra summer competition, the following prizes were 
awarded, Fuchsias (dark and light): 1st, Mr. Walker, 
gr.to J. Mood, Esq.,for Dr. Jephson and Lord Sandon 5 
2d, Mr. Gordon, gr. to Captain Williams, for Scarleting 
reflexa and Elizabeth. Orchids: Ist, Mr. Thomson, 
gr. to Dr, Neill, for Cyrtochiluam maculatum and Aerides 
crispum. Pelargoniums: Ist, Mr. Cameron, gr. to 5. 
Hay, Esq., for Forget-me-Not, King of Saxony, Ne- 
gress, Sir Walter Scott, Centurion, and — Nestor. 
Fancies; ditto, Queen Victoria, Maid of Anjou, and 
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Mazeppa Superb. Scarlets: ditto, Tom Thumb and 
Queen Victoria. Dwarf Lobelias: Ist, Mr, Pender, 
gr. to D. Anderson, Esq., for L. Erinus compacta and 
alba. Pinks: lst, Mr. Henderson, gr. to C. K. Sive- 
wright, Esq., for Harriet, Goliah, Whipper-in, Twyford 
Rival, Morning Star, ~Lady Mildmay, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Diana, Jenny Lind, Laura, Robison, and Dou- 
ble X. ; 2d, Mr. White, gr.to J. Russell, Esq., for Lady 
Teazle, Queen Victoria, Oxoniensis, Lord Brougham, 
Whipper-in, Prince Albert, Pilot, Criterion, Laura, 
Henry Steers, Mary Ann, and Alfred Morrison, Highest 
flavoured. Strawberry, of recent introduction: 1st, Mr. 
Lauder, for Maleolm’s Aberdeenshire. Cherries: 1st, 
Mr. King, for Mayduke ; 2d, Mr. Thomson, gr. to 
Captain Paleoner, for the same variety. Messrs. J. 
Dickson and Sons’ prize for Moss, Provins, French, 
Perpetual, China, and Bourbon Roses, was awarded to 
Mr. Sleigh, gr. to the Lord Advocate, for Moss, 
Common, Louise Collet, Princess Royal, and Laneii ; 
Provins, Duchess of Kent, Devigne, La Sylphide, and 
Common ; French, Grandissima, Belle Rosine, Surpasse- 
tout, and Julie d’Etanges ; Perpetual, Comte de Mon- 
talivet, Duchess of Sutherland, Géant de Batailles, and 
Comtesse Duchatel; Hybrid China, Victor Hugo, 
Chénedollé, Henri Barbet, and General Jacqueminot ; 
Bourbons, Jaune Abricote, Madame Roussell, Dupetit 
Thouars, and Bougere. Messrs. Dicksons and Co, ex- 
hibited a collection of Exotic plants, including many of 
the newest and finest Pelargoniums, with Chzenostoma 
polyanthum, &c. ; also boxes of Pelargonium blooms, 
Pansies, Pinks, and Roses. Messrs. Dickson and Sons 
likewise sent a collection of Greenhouse Plants, with 
Gloxinia carminata splendens, and 80 varieties of cut 
Roses, Messrs, P. Lawson and Son showed Roses, 
and a collection of plants, including well flowered 
Balsams. There was also a display of Roses from Mr. 
Handasyde, and a stand of Pansies, in which were 
blooms of his seedling variety, Duke of Perth. Mr. 
Kelly sent Verbenas, Fuchsias, and Petunias ; and Mr. 
Stark, Cantua bicolor, in flower, and other greenhouse 
plants, Alpines, &c. From Messrs. Downie and 
Laird came Dielytra spectabilis, Fuchsia Six John 
Falstaff, Phloxes and Pinks; and from Mr. Methven, 
fancy and other Pelargouiums, Adamia versicolor, 
with blooms of Roses; from Messrs. Ballantyne 
and Son, Roses with Pansies and Sweet Williams ; 
from Mr. Mackintosh, Roses; and from Mr. Spary, 
blooms of his new double Pansy. Dr. Neill sent speci- 
mens of Oncinium pulvinatum, Francoa ramosa, and 
Alpines, including a double flowered variety of Sagina 
procumbens, the smallest double flowered plant known. 
Professor Dunbar produced Heaths ; I. Anderson, Esq., 
Pentstemon heterophyllum ; S. Hay, Esq., Pelargoniums, 
and Kalosanthes coecinea ; Miss Hope, a double flowered 
Pelargonium ; J.-Edmond, Esq., Seedling Pinks, and 
berries of a new and large fruited variety of Red 
Currant ; Mr. W. Cuthbertson, Roses; Mr. W. Fer- 
guson, Roses and Ranunculuses ; Mr. Reid, Ranuncu- 
luses ; — Roughead, Esq., cut flowers; Mr. Aitken, 
Antirrhinums; J. Mood, Esq, Fuchsias; Mr. W. 
MAuslane, Roses, Antirrhinumg, and Stocks; Mr. 
Nicoll, Pelargoniums, Roses, and Ranuneuluses ; Mr, 
Forrester, Antirrhinums ; Mr. Todd, Scotch Roses ; 
and W. Pattison, Esq., Pansies and Calceolarias. 
Among plants from the Society’s Garden was a Veronica 
Salicifolia, 3 feet in height, 8 feet 9 inches in circum- 
ference, and bearing 520 spikes of flowers, 


Boranicat or Lonvon, July 5.—J. H. Witson, Esq., 
in the chair. J, P. Norman, Esq., and T. Dutton, Esq., 
were elected members. Mr. Maw exhibited specimens 
of Lilium pyrenaicum, discovered by him between 
South Molton and Mollond, Devonshire, in June last. 
Dr. Hassall read a paper, * On the Colouration of the 
Water of the Serpentine.” In this communication it 
was shown that the periodical and vivid green coloura- 
tion of the water of the Serpentine is due to the 
presence of a minute plant belonging to the tribe of 
Algee, of which the writer gaye a detailed and critical 
description, and which he named Corriophytum Thom p- 
soni. The development of this plant takes place early 
in the spring, out of sight, and at the bottom of the 
water, and it is ouly on the approach of the warm 
weather of summer that it diffuses itself through the 
water, deeply colouring it, and that part of it rises to 
the surface, forming a scum or pellicle of a bright 
zeruginous or coppery green colour. ‘The whole of the 
water of the Serpentine is not usually coloured at one 
time, but different portions of it at different times, ac- 
cording to the strength and direction of the wind, 
which drives the plant before it. At one time it is found 
collected at the Hyde-park extremity ; at another it is 
present in the Kensington division, sometimes on the 
north and at others on the south shore ; the remaining 
parts of the Serpentine being entirely free from the 
‘Plant. This variable distribution which, unexplained, 
would be apt to occasion surprise, accounts for the fact 
that the observer may sometimes visit the Serpentine 
and not see a trace of the plant in question, and hence 
he might be led to form an erroneous conclusion as to 
the condition of the water. Considered ina sanitary 
point of view, Dr, Hassall is of opinion that the plant 
when actually introduced into the system, as when 
swallowed in bathing, would not be productive of effects 
injurious to health, but regards it as a test of impurity, 
and as an evidence of the very bad condition in which 
the water of the Serpentine now undoubtedly is. Dr. 
Hassall concluded the communication by observing that 
the colouration of large pieces of water by means of 
Conferyee'is: by no meats unfrequent, and cited, as a re- 
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| markable instance of it, the Red Sea, which owes its 


name and colour to the presence of a minute plant 
diffused through the water, of a blood-red colour. 


Roya Souta Lonpon FrLonicutronat, July 23.—This Society 
held its fourth exhibition for the season in the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, on Tuesday last. The afternoon was unfavour- 
able, and there was but a thin attendance. The Show itself 
was a good one. Stove and Greenhouse Plants weve plenti- 
fully contributed by Messrs. Cole, Frazer, Bruce, Pamplin, 
Stanly, and Young, Cape Heaths by Messrs. Rollisson, Fair- 
bairn, Frazer, Cole, Biuce and Dennett. Fuchsias by Messrs, 
Shuckford, Harding, F and others. Cut Roses by 
Messrs. Paul and Fran and there was some good fruit 
CARNATIONS AND PicoTEES were good, and shown in great 
numbers, The competition in some of the classes was spirited, 
requiring very close scrutiny on the part of the judges to dis- 
tinguish the winning stands. The following is a list of the 
awards, Proorpes, Amateurs, 12 blooms: Ist, M. May, Esq., 
for Cleopatra (May), Ophelia (May), Isabella (Wildman), Prince 
Albert (Marris), Ernestine (Turner), Prince of Wales | Marris), 
Juliet (May), Portia (May), Viola (May), King James {Head- 
ley), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard), Bianca (May) ; 2d, C. Lockner, 
Esq., for Goliah, Lady H. Moore, Mrs. Trahar, Gem, Hon. E. 
Annesley, Queen Victoria, Mrs. Barnard, Isabella, Juliet, 
Venus, Amy, and Formosa; 3d, Mr. Reeves, for Fanny, Au- 
gusta, Queen Victoria, Mrs. Bevan, Princess Royal, Enchan- 
tress, Lord Douro, Isabella, Regina (Cox), Cornelius, Mrs, Bar- 
nard, and President ; 4th, J, Edwards, Esq., for Lord Hardipge, 
Mrs. Bevan, Prince Albert, Princess Royal, Lady Alice Peel, 
Miss Edwards, Duke of Newcastle, Mrs. Barnard, King James, 


Regina, Enchantress, and Venus; 5th, Mr, Ellis, for Princess | 


Augusta of Cambridge, Princess Royal, Privateer, Gem, Duchess 
of Cambridge, Regina, Beauty (Burroughes), Jenny Lind, Juliet, 
Delicata, King James, and President. Nurserymen: lst, Mr. 
C. Turner, for Prince of Wales (Marris), Prince Albert (Marris), 
Gem (Youell), Lovina (Burroughes), Cleopatra (May), Goliah, 
Mrs. Barnard (Barnard), Princess Royal (Willmer), Venus 
(Headley), Queen Victoria (Green), Juliet (May), and Mary 
(Dodwell) ; 2d, Mr. Norman, tor Mrs, Norman, James IL, 
Mrs, B. Norman, Lord Nelson, Delicata, Duke of Newcastle, 
Mrs. Barnard, Venus, Lady Dacre, Prince of Wales, King of 
Purples, and Gem; 3d, Mr. Ward, for Mrs. Bevan, Princess 
Royal, Prince Albert, Duchess of Bedford, L’Elegante, Juliet, 
Gem, Lorina, Mrs. Barnard, Venus, Regina, and Delicata; 4th, 
Mr. Bragg, for Gem, Sebastian, Lady Daere, Prince of Wales, 
Hon. E, Annesley, Smilax, Queen Victoria (Green), Lady Alice 
Peel, Mrs, Barnard, Juliet, Wnchantress, aud Venus; 5th, Mr. 
Keynes, and an extra prize was awarded to Mr. Willmer 


} CARNATIONS, Amateurs, 12 blooms: Ist, Mr, Reeves, for Prin. 


cess Royal, Rainbow, Brutus, Prince Albert, Grenadier, Flora’s 
Garland, Defiance (Sharp), Paul Pry, Wm, Cob Mary Ann, 
Georgiana, and Conquering Hero; 2d, M. May, Esq., for Bar- 
dolph (ay), Coriolanus (May), Antonio(May), Somerset (May), 
Duncan (May), Lorenzo (May), Beaty of Woodhouse (Mansley), 
Falconbridge (May), Queen Victoria (Simpson), Romeo(May), 
Bolingbroke (May), and Justice Shallow (May); 3%, Mr. 
Edwards, for Prince Albert (Hale), Hotspur, Rainbow, 
Lady of the Lake, Solander, Harriet, Sarah Payne, Beauty 
of Woodhouse, Lydia, True Briton, ‘Flora’s Garland, and 
Admiral Curzon; 4th, Mr. Ellis, for Ariel, William the 
Fourth, Flora’s Garland, Chance, Georgiana, Squire Mey- 
nell, Prince Albert, Hero of Middlesex, Lord Pollington, 
Beauty of Brighouse, Lady Gardner, and Harriet; 5th, Mr. 
Newhall, for Prince Albert, Flora’s Garland, Lord Byron, 
Georgiana, Dido, Beauty of Woodhouse, Pauline, Lovely Ann, 
Princess, Regular, and Beauty of Brighouse. Nurserymen: 
Ist, Mr. C. Turner, for Adntiral Curzon (Easom), tlora’s 
Garland (Brooks), Princess Royal (Puxley), Brutus (Coleutt), 
Antonio (May), Duncan (May), Bardolph (May), Justice Sbal- 
low (May), Beauty of Woodhouse (Mansley), Perfection (Pur- 
ley), Ariel (May), and Queen (Pux ey). An equal Ist prize was 
awarded to Mr, Ward, for Pr ss Royal, Prince Albert, Lord 
Rancliffe, Flora’s Garland, Georgiana, Lady Gardner, Squire 
Meyneil, Vivid, Admiral Curzon, Sir Harry Smith, Sguire 
Trow. and Queen of Roses; 2d, Mr. Norman, for Dido, Rain- 
bow, Queen Victoria, True Briton, Queen, Duke of Sutherlaad, 
Squire Meynell, Flora’s Garland, Vivid, Count Pauline, Ad- 
miral Curzon, and Harriet; 3d, Mr. Bragg, for Brutus, Lady of 
the Lake, Duke of York, Prince Arthur, Flora’s Garland, Lord 
Rancliffe, Beauty of Woodhouse, Ariel, Mrs. Barnard, 
Splendid, Count Pauline, and Sarah Payne; 4tb, Mr. Keynes ; 
5th, Mr. Willmer, Class showing Specimen Blooms : 20 prizes 
out of the 22 offered were awarded to Mr. Turner, of Slough ; 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Norman haying each one, We shali con- 
tent ourselves with naming the successful flowers. Some of 
the blooms in this class were very fine specimens, particularly 
May’s Justice: Shallow, in Carnations, a scarlet flake of the 
finest quality, having petals of great substance, very smooth on 
the edges, and full size. CasnaTions.—Scarlet Bizarre: 1st 
Puxley’s Howard; 2d, Puszley’s Emperor. Crimson Bizarre: 
Ist, Lord Milton, Pink Bizarre: 1st, Henry Kirke White ; 2d, 
Twyford Perfection. Purple Flake: Ist, Puxley’s Perfection, 
Scarlet Flake: ist, May’s Justice Shallow; 2d, May’s Seed- 
ling. Rose Flake: Ist, Flora’s Garland; 2d, May’s Romeo. 
PicorErs.—Heavy Rose: 1st, Headley’s Venus; 2d, Marris’s 
Victoria Regina, Light Rose: Ist, Mrs, Barnard ; 2d, Marris’s 
Countess Howe. Heavy Purple: ‘1st, Dodwell’s Mary; 2d, 
May’s Viola, Light Purple; 1st, Lorina; 2d, Prince Albert 
(Marris), Heavy Red: 1st, Mrs, Norman (Norman); 2d, 
Marris’s Prince of Wales. Suepiines.—Mr. Norman received a 
Certificate for Mus. Norman, heavy red Picotee; the edging in 
which is broad and laid on very solid and firmly, white guod, 
petal of fine substance and shape ; not only the best of its clase, 
but one of the best Picotecs in cultivation, A Certificate was 
awarded to Mr, Brageg’s Duke of Wellington, scarlet bizarre, 
but for what reason we could not discover, for there are at least 
a score far superior flowers in this class already. A Certificate 
was also awarded to his Princess Alice, a small neat yellow 
Picotee, 


eviews, 

The Botanical Tewi-book. By Asa Gray, M.D, 8vo. New 

York, Putnam. Pp, 520, with many hundred woodcuts. 
Tus work having reached its fourth edition must be 
cousidered a fair exposition of the views entertained in 
the United States respecting the science of which it 
treats. It differs in little from similar works published 
in Europe, and will be found useful to students on 
either side the Atlantic. It more especially merits 
praise on this account that it eschews hard words and 
pedantic terms, but is clothed in a dress as much 
English as such books are likely to be or yery well can 
be. Criticism of such works is not called for in this 
place ; or we should have offered some objections to the 
author’s views on certain debateable points, especially 
as regards the speculation bearing the absurd name of 
dédoublement or unlining, on which we shall now only 
observe that we think Dr. Asa Gray does not show his 
usually sound judgment, especially when he accepts as 
facts some sufficiently apocryphal assertions. 


Miscellaneous. 
Destruction of Wasps.—The annual, sport among 
the youths of Traquair came to a close on Saturday, the 


Let us take a retro. 
spective view of the havoc that has been made among 
wasps for the last seven years, which will show how 
anxious the Earl of Traquair is to get rid of this 
destructive pest in his neighbourhood :—In 1844 there 
were destroyed 244 dozen; in 1845, 1573 dozen, weight 
4 lbs, 93 0z. ; in 1846, not a wasp to be found ; in 1847, 
4 dozen only, weight 4 oz. ; in 1848, there were destroyed 
12735 dozen, weight 4ibs. 70z.3 in 1849, 8654 dozen, 
weight 2 lbs. 80z. 3 in 1850, 5284 dozen, weight 1 Ib. 
11j0z. Total, 44593 doz., weight 13 lbs, 8 oz. during the 
last seyen years, or rather five years, as in 1846-47, 
only four dozens were taken; these dozens will make 
the number of wasps to be 53,514—a good round number 
certainly in a cireuit of three miles, Now, if all, or 
even one-half, of the proprietors in the country would 
use the same means to exterminate these insects, a 
wasp would soon be as rare a sight ag a red deer on the 
hills around us.— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

Preservation of Green Kidney Beans.—The following 
is the process employed by M. Gehen de Montigny, for 
the preservation of green Kidney Beans. In fine 
weather gather the pods, before the seeds are too visible, 
take the threads off, plunge the pods in boiling water, 
and take them out again immediately; let them cool, 
put them in a tub in layers 5 inches deep, alternating 
with Vine leaves, which must begin and end the series ; 
on the top of the last layer of Vine-leaves put a stone, 
heavy enough to keep the whole well pressed. Then 
pour in some salt water until the top is covered ; replace 
the water as if evaporates. ‘The Beans can thug be 
preserved quite fresh. Flore des Serres. 

On the Use of Coffee in Arabia and Abyssinia. By 
M, A. d’Abbadie.—Great nutritive qualities have been 
attributed to coffae by M. de Gasparin, in his memoir, 
on the mode of living pursued by Belgian miners ; and 
he quotes, in support of his opiaion, the experience of 
the French soldiers in Algiers, and of the Arab nations, 
Without pretending to dispute the accuracy of M. de 
Gasparin’s conclusions, I may be allowed to state that the 
experience of the Arab tribes is not entirely in his 
favour. It is well known that the Wahabis, who dissent 
from Islamism, scrupulously abstain from coffee ; and 
although I have lived with many of this sect, I never 
found that they were less temperate or less capable of 
fatigue than their coffee-drinking countrymen. If a 
proof more convincing than the above is sought, it will 
be found in Abyssinia, where the Mussulmans, who 
dvink coffee several times a day, support a fast with less 
ease than the Christians. This has been many times 
observed by my brother, M. Arnauld d’Abbadie, who 
commanded soldiers of both religions in the wars of 
Gojjam. In the disastrous treats across desert 
countries, the Mussulmans always suffered move than 
the Christiaus. The latter, who think it a crime to 
drink coffee, will follow the army on foot, heavily laden, 
for three successive days without any other refresh- 
ment than a little earth soaked in cold water. These 
same soldiers will fight during Lent without other 
nourishment than a quarter of a pound of uusifted flour, 
which is often baked in ashes, aud without leaven, 
This flour is less nutritious than that of Wheat, 
and the single meal is often at sunset, after a 
fatiguing day’s march, and a 24 hours’ fast. The 
Abyssinians are both less strong and less tem- 
perate thau the Gallas, The latter, the whole object of 
whose existence seems to be continual warfare, often 
pass several days in succession in the deserts which se- 
parate them from their enemies. The Gallas then fast 
for an incredible length of time, which the traveller 
Bruce explains by their use of coffee boiled with its 
shell in butter, and seasoned with salt. It is true that 
the Gallas do use this substance, which will keep a long 
time, aud which I have often tasted with pleasure, but 
they do uot look upon it as an aliment. Before under- 
taking their military expeditious, they lay in an extra 
stock of strength by a very substantial and varied re- 
past, taken in absolute rest, in huts at a distance from 
their women, They then start with a few Chick-peas, 
which they eat raw, and which they soon finish, fast if 
necessary for seyeral days together, and afterwards 
fight with such vigour that their enemies never mention 
it without some expression of astonishment, It is well 
known that in Abyssinia, raw meat, whether fat or lean, 
does not possess the nutriiive qualities which have been 
ascribed to it by M. Magendie in Huropean meat. 
Whilst staying with the army of Agame, I heard the 
soldiers, who daily killed some hundreds of oxen, com- 
plain that they were losing their strength from exclu- 
sively eating raw meat. One of my porters gave up 
his situation and refused the extra pay which I offered 
him, because he said that he was losing his strength 
from the want of bread and the constant eating of raw 
flesh. “hisefact is admitted as true by all Abyssinians, 
notwithstanding their great liking for uncooked meat. 
An Abyssinian epicure would despise a meal which did 
not, partly at least, consist of a good raw lump of cow’s 
flesh, still warm with animal heat and seasoned with 
pepper. On the other hand, my brother is satisfied, both 
by observation and by experiment, that, in the same 
countries, meat dried in the sun restores one’s strength 
much better than raw meat, though not so well as corn. 
Comptes Rendus. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 
Prvargoniums which haye done blooming. should be. 
cut down, and the old plants set in an open place till 
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they have begun to break, when they should be shaken 
out and repotted in smaller sized pots. Cuttings should 
be taken of the best varieties, as they will strike now, 
in the open ground, with greater freedom than they will 
at any time during the year, if coddled up by bottom 
heat and so forth ; besides which, the plants they pro- 
duce are healthier, more robust, and form handsome 
Specimens in a shorter space of time. Proceed by 
loosening the soil of a south border, and by mixing a 
little sand with it if required ; after which insert the 
cuttings 3 inches apart, fastening them well with the 
thumb and fore finger. If very dry weather occur, it 
will be necessary to water them occasionally ; but, if 
possible, defer this till their bases are cicatrised over. 
As soon as they have made a few fresh leaves, they can 
be taken up, potted into 3 and 4-inch pots, and placed 
for a few days in a close frame ; after which they may 
be gradually exposed to the sun and air. The watering 
of Chrysanthemums which are being prepared for early 
winter flowering should be carefully attended to, or they 
will lose their lower leaves, by which the appearance of 
the plant will be spoiled, and the production of useless 
suckers encouraged. Old plants which were planted 
out for the purpose of layering, should now have the 
points of the shoots pegged down; after this preliminary 
operation, the points will re-erect themselves, and in a 
week’s time they may be layered in small pots, plunged 
immediately under the bent portion of the shoot. Attend 
to the repotting of the established plants, as often as 
they require it Nothing is so bad as to allow the roots 
to become cramped in the pots. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Vinerizs.—Early Vines which have completed their 
growth, ripened their leaves, and are showing an 
evident desire to go to rest, should have as much air as 
possible, lest the summer heat should induce them to 
start again into growth. The side, front, and back up- 
right ventilator should always remain Open ; and when 
a sufficient amount of ventilation is not attainable by 
these means, the lower ends of the sashes should be 
propped up, ‘so as to ensure a free circulation of air 
through the house. In very wet weather also this plan 
is preferable to that of sliding down the top sashes, as 
it is not less essential to keep the soil dry than it is to 
keep the atmosphere cool, during the season of rest. To 
this end the outside border should from this time be 
covered with a tarpauling or some other contrivance 
during rainy weather. Pracu-novsss, Apricots, and 
CuErrizs.—Letno exertion be spared that will contribute 
to keep the foliage healthy and clean as long as possible, 
by maintaining a cool moist atmosphere. Take care 
that the soil of the borders inside the house does not 
get too dry, or this will cause the plants to shed their 
leaves prematurely ; and, on the other hand, do not 
allow it to get too wet, or the half-ripened buds will 
burst. Where the fruit is not yet gathered, a some- 
what drier atmosphere should be preserved on its ac- 
count. Fics.—Where these are now ripening, the 
house must be kept somewhat drier, but at the same 
time the state of the soil must be carefully watched, lest 
it gets too dry and cause the swelling fruit to drop off. 
Beware of red spider, which is particularly apt to es- 
tablish itself at such a crisis, when the swelling fruits are 
making large demands upon the energies of the plants, 
and are thereby checking in some measure their 
vigorous growth. ‘This is an evil which must be care- 
fully guarded against. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

At this season there is always an abundance of work 
requiring immediate attention, which can only be done 
by concentrating all available force upon it, and pro- 
ceeding with it in a progressive manner ; taking care, 
by vigilant superintendence, that each portion is finished 
before another is commenced. Numberless plants are 
demanding additional staking and tying, to preserve 
them from breaking down. Many beds and patches of 
early flowering annuals are now past their prime, and 
should be removed, filling their places with the gayest 
things that can be selected from the reserve garden. 
These matters should not be neglected even for a day, 
asa garden should at all times, if possible, present a 
scene of progressive beauty ; to which end every effort 
should be made to conceal or alter anything which 
would give it a declining or fading appearance. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of favourable weather to do 
many jobs in the reserve garden, such as thinning and 
transplanting young annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
and various shrubs which stand too close in their seed- 
ling beds. The propagation of half-hardy plants for next 
seasonshould be commenced as soon as that of the hardier 
species mentioned in former weeks’ Calendars is com- 
pleted. The propagation of many plants, of which a 
great quantity is required, is sometimes rendered 

ifficult by their tendency to produce nothing but flower- 
ing shoots ; by closely cutting in a few of fe plants, 
this difficulty will be obviated, as they will thereby be 
induced to throw out strong young shoots, which strike 
with the greatest facility. This hint applies to 
Lobelias, Petunias, Delphinium grandiflorum, and man 
other plants of a similar character. While the shoots 
of these are preparing, operations may at once com- 
mence with scarlet Pelargoniums, which should he propa- 
gated early, to allow them time to become established 
and hardened before winter. They are easily propagated 
in any situation from a slight bottom heat to the front 
of a south wall. The latter method is of course the 
best at this season, as they never fail to strike, and there 
is no trouble with them until ready for potting. About 
‘London, some | thousands of Geranium cuttings are 
‘truck in the open ground without protection, 
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State of the Weather near London, for the week ending July 25, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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TEMPERATURE. 
Ofthe Air. Ofthe Earth. 


1 foot|2 feet 
deep. | deep, 


July. See 
Max. | Min, | Mean 
Friday, 
Satur... 
Sunday . 
Monday 2: 
Tues. 
Wed. ,.2% 
Thurs,... 26 


— 
29.941 
29.943 
29.946 

3) 29.943 

29.901 

29.926 

29.813 


29.916 | 29,864 | 75.0 


19~ Rain; overcast at night. 

20—Overcast throughout, 

21—Fine; cloudy; clear at night. 

22—Very fine; hot and sultry; clear. 

23—Very fine; hot close atmosphere; rain in afternoon. 

24—Cloudy; very fine; cloudy. 

25—Rain: heavy showers; clear, with cold air at night. 
Mean temperature of the week, 2} deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending August 3, 1850, 


Average.... 53.4 | 64.2 | 64.2 | 62.4 


July 


Sao 


July and 
August. 


Sunday 28 
M 'y 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
Friday 2 
Satur. 3 

The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 1st Aug., 
1846—therm. 92 deg.: and the lowest on the 29th, 1828 and 1845; lat Aug, 
1842; and 3d, 1848—therm. 43 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

Ants : Sub. See p. 293 of the current year’s volume, f 

Boos: H W. Wecould not give advice on the subject. Authors 
and publishers should judge and act for themselves,—Eyrze- 
roum. We fear that the Crocuses haye all died ; the corms 
were very weak. We will send you a book in which your 
plants will be noticed when there is anything to say about 
them. Probably the two best books for you are Bieberstein’s 
“Flora Taurico-caucasica,” and Ledebour’s “Flora Ros- 
sica,” or Grisebach’s “‘ Flora Rumelica,”—A H. “ Roberts on 
the Vine,” with the exception of putting carrion into borders.f 

CHARLOcK: @. The flowers are attacked by white rust (Uredo 
candida), of which an account has been given by the Rey. 
Mr. Berkeley, in the “ Journal of the Horticultural Society,” 
a Gee p. 266. The following cut represents a plant attacked 

ry it. 


Corine: A Gardener. We never recommend tradesmen. ¢ 

CucumsBers: J P, They are affected by the same mildew which 
attacks the Vine. Sulphur will kill it if i¢ is applied the mo- 
ment the fungus appears. All depends on that, t 

Dropar: FMS. You are a little too early in your removal of 
it, but will probably succeed. If it flags, shade it by throw- 
ing wet mats over it. Do not water it; but syringe it if 
necessary. In a fortnight it will be nearly safe, in such 
weather as this. 

Firs: C. Your specimen has all the appearance of having been 
killed by cold, when very young and tender. Much unsus- 
pected damage was done by the frost on the 3d of May. The 
brick-ground is probably innocent, unless indeed very sul- 
phury coals were used when the leaves were soft. Whether 
your trees will recover will be apparent in three weeks from 
this time, 

GEares: An old Subscriber. Mildew is very abundant—rather 
an awkward fact for the Potato crop. If you use flowers of 
sulphur early enough and often enough, dusting it upon the 
patches as soon as they are discoverable, you will stop the 
egg-mildew of the Vine. If the preventive is neglected the 
mischief becomes irreparable.— @ 7. Excess of moisture 
somewhere is the cause ; it may be in the soil, or the air, or in 
both. If you have not full circulation of air, that at once 
explains the mischief. Figs have nothing to do with it, 

GREENHOUSES: JV W. What your house ails is to be drier in 
winter. It is certain that the spot in Pelargoniums is caused 
by damp and cold, combined, You must either make your 
house drier, or else warmer. This will be easier, we imagine, 
than pulling it down and altering its aspect, which will do 
no good, 

xana : Mrs F. The woodcut of the cheap heating con- 
trivance, or little portable greenhouse, given at p. 408, was 
borrowed from our volume for 1841, p. 796, where it is stated 
to have been tried and to have succeeded. We have had no 
experience of its working ourselves; but we see no reason 
why it should not answer under proper management.} 

HERBAcEous PLants: An old Subscriber. Plant of Cheadle, 
Mackie of Norwich, Masters of Canterbury, Backhouse of 
Wb, Whitlevand Osborn of Fulham,* 
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House Bua: A C will thank some one to give him a recipe for 
the removal of the unsightly bunches and harassing itching 
occasioned by the bite of the common house bug. [We say 
destroy the bugs.] 

Insects: 7'C, You will find a description and figure of the 
orange larva of the Wheat ear, and of its perfect state, in 
our volume for 1847, p. 604, (figs 1 and 2, the perfect insect, 
Cecidomyia Tritici, magnified ; 3, 4, portions of its antennz : 


5, one of the styles of the Wheat flowers, with tho larvae 
magnified ; 6,7, 8, 9, details of the larva.) Your Qvcwydeos 
does not belong to the Thysanoura, but ig the larva of asmall 
beetle Megatoma undatum. W.—H RB. The maggots are 
the lary of the Wheat midge, mentioned in the preceding 
reply. W.—W T. The small Elephant Hawk moth (Chero- 
campa Porcellus) ; the extraneous matter attached to the eye 
is the pollen masses of an Ophrys. Eggs are not always green, 
each species has its own colour ; the green colour of the eggs 
sent is owing to the little green larva within, seen through their 
transparent shells, W.—J G@ N, We are sorry to say that the 
ears of Wheat from the neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth 
are seriously injured by the Wheat midge; no remedy for 
which can now be adopted, but when gathered the use of the 
midge sieves ought to be more generally adopted. W.— 
AWFC. The caterpillars found on the Poplar are those of 
the common puss moth Cerura Vinula. W.—J. D. The minute 
insects found in the crevices of the bark of the standard 
Roses are a minute species of mite, but the young buds were 
doubtless eaten off by a weevil Otiorhynchus sulcatus, and 
not by these insects. W. if ; : tls 

MEALy Bua: Constant Reader. If once it obtains a footing, it is 
difficult to get rid of mealy bug. Kyle’s liquid is stated to 

kill it without injuring the plants.f : 

MELons: Offa, It is a dangerous experi- 
ment. 

Mowine MacuinE: RG K, That used at 
Trentham and at Kew is, we believe, 
Shanks’, and is drawn by a horse.f 

Names oF Puants: J R. It is really a 
Bougainvillea, and probably spectabilis. 
—W D Hz. Apparently Maxillaria variabi- 
lis.—Evzeroum. 369, Coronilla varia ; 454, 
Colutea, You will get a good many an- 
swers in the course of the autumn, when 
we have leisure to examine difficult 
points.—Rougham, Oncidium triquetrum. 
—dJ G. Scleroderma vulgare.—L N &. 1, 
Phyteuma orbiculare; 2, Asperugo pro- 
cumbens ; 3, Acinos vulgaris ; 4, Lamium 
amplexicaule.—New Zealand. If you have 
that curious Rubus iu flower, we would 
beg of you to send us a better specimen. 
—W D, Celastrus scandens, Berberis aqui- 
folium, Quercus pedunculata, apparently. 
—H T. Ipomea phenicea.—J H N, 
Crinum longifolium. — Oldham, A little 
ugly white Fox-glove.—J P. 1, Ame- 
lanchier Botryapium; 2%, Kalosanthes 
coccinea; 3, Bartonia aurea; 4, Com. 
melina tuberosa; 5, Cacalia coccinea,— 
Field Mouse. 1, Teucrium Scorodonia ; 
2, Melampyrum pratense.— Offa. 1, Si- 
phocampylus bicolor; 2, Nierembergia 
gracilis; 3, Diplacus puniceus; 4, Cam- 
panula garganica. We entreat you to 
send plants for names in a state fit for 
examination. You haveno idea of the 
waste of time caused by questions con~ 
cerning withered fragments scarcely 
more fit for determination than if they 
were fossils. 

New Ho.ianp : H HZ. Good European seeda 
are always prized at Sidney—by good, we 
mean of a fine quality. They do not care 
much for rareties. Pack the seeds in 
loose canvas bags, and hang them from 
a nailinthe cabin. As to what you may 
purchase at Sydney, we believe that there 

is little which can ”0t be bought. Quality is the point ; not sort. 

Pear Trees: MF, Probably the first crop was killed by frost, 
and the tree is attempting to renew the effort at fructifying. 
Such things are not very rare. If it bears a heavy crop of 
fruit, the tendency will probably disappear, 

PicquoTaisE: M P. The plant brought to France by M. 
Picquot from North America, and cultivated in the gardens 
of Versailles and the Horticultural Society of Paris, as a sub- 

stitute for the Potato, has been introduced into this country, It 
is stated to be more nutritious than the Potato; but is in 
reality worthless, and as unfit for cultivation as the Apios 
tuberosa, or Saa-ga-ban itself, It has been grown in the 
Garden of the Horticultural Society of London. 

PRICKLY GERANIUM: A Florist. Let it be pot bound, and give 
it no more water than is necessary to keep it alive, 

RAn-waTER : Birkhurst. Large lumps of charcoal thrown into 
the water-butts (not dust charcoal) will much improve its 

uality. ; 

Tae : LB 8, Your case is incomprehensible. There is 
nothing wrong in your management, unless you allow the 
roots to become too dry. Is there no grub at the roots ? 

Root-prunine: J Abell. Your Pear trees (which are 3 or 4 
inches in diameter, a few inches from the ground, and grow- 
ing luxuriantly) should have a trench opened round them 
about 44 feet from the stem, and as deep as the roots go. Cut 
all very strong roots, which are going down into the subsoil, 
with a strong chisel; and, in filling in the trench, add some 
fresh turfy loam. Let the groundround the tree be thoroughly 
watered a few hours before the trench is opened ; this will 
soften the soil, and very much facilitate the operation, ¢ 

SEEDs: Constant Reader. You cannot raise Orchids from seed, 

Misc : Jota. We do not recollect a white variety of the common 
Mallow ; but we should fully expect such a thing to exist. 


SEBVDLING FLOWERS, 

Petarconiums: 7 K. A pretty light variety, of medium size, 
with pretty well formed upper petals ; but the under ones are 
too long and pointed.*—H W B, Will you kindly send ug 
another bloom ? Thelast was not received in good condition, 

Roses; £ H. Very fragrant, but, being bruised to pieces when 
received, this is all that can be said of it,* 


Works in the Grove, Southwark, London, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANOURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
vf the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gipss, 
Buicur, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gisss and Sons. 


PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN Rox and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gab Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per to nee ww. El 


lover Manure, do. i as aa 11 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. es tee ove # .% 0.8 
Superphosphate of Lime 0 Ste eerie die Ong 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S HAND-DRILL HOES 

And CULTIVATORS, to the frames of which are fitted 
Coulters for earthing up Potatoes and drawing out furrows for 
seeds. The chisel-pointed tines have moveable hoeing shares 
fitted to them, which can be removed when the tines are only 
required for stirring, These shares, which are made of any 
required width, hoe from 2 to 4 inches below the surface, 
according to the soil; on the shares being removed, the tines 


N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of | stir from 5 to 6 inches deep, a lad being enabled to hoe 2 acres 


Ammonia, 9. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
on, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, d&c. 


IRN MANURE FOR 1 BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
Cc, c. 
-) arr LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as tney are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from partiés who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
80 large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
peracre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt; Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
feration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 

houses of the Importer, 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars; | EpwArp Purser, Szerata77, 

Country Dealers and Agents supplie*. “we 
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PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

¢ to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he wiil 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good G@lass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
Per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


TEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of Pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park.street, every article required for the construction 
ef Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


et CONICAL ;, BOILERS INVENTED BY 
= JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by JonNn 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Bublic Buildings, Mr, SHEwEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. ; 


SCIENTIFIC ACADEMY anp AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Kennington, near London, July 20, 1859, 
MESS8S. NESBIT take the liberty of directing the 


attention of Parents to the advantages offered by their 
Establishment, in the education of youth intended for the Arts, 
Manufactures, or Agriculture. Though the power, influence, 
and wealth of England, depend, in a great measure, upon the 
proper application of scientific knowledge to the working of her 
minerals and soils ; yet, in the education of her youth, Science 
has hitherto been almost wholly neglected. It is, however, 
evident that a young man, who, in addition to the common 
education, possesses a sound knowledge of Analytical Chemis- 
, Mineralogy, and other kindred subjects, will be the best 
Prepared to engage with success in any technical branch of 
business for which he may be designed, 

In their System of instruction, Messrs. NEsBIT give a pro. 
minent position to the physical sciences ; and experience has 
proved that instead of retarding the pursuit of the ordinary 
studies, they materially assist in their acquirement, 

The pupils have repeatedly been examined by some of the 
first Professors in the Metropolis, who have expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with their general knowledge, and with 
be command in physical science, 

erms and other particulars may be known o: icati 
38, Kennington-lane, London, f a 


Vy ESsss. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
nip oa Sonley, ee herallnigs Railway Engineer. 
A +» May be obtained in Messrs, Negszr1’ i 
addition toa Dood modern education, agi 
Mr. Nessir’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona. 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 


0 NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 

a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to Pre pois Seay 

essrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly elfnotin, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE. CAN BE .APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED ; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great yalue and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, 
application to Messrs, 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 


PATENT. 


of Turnips, &c., daily, cutting off every weed, and setting out 
the plants, reducing the price of labour from 4s, to 8d. an acre, 
or being able to hoe the crop six times, and much more effec- 
tually, for the same money now paid for hand-hoeing. Messrs. 
Doraor and Co, will exhibit, at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Exeter, the following implements invented by Dr. NEWINGTON : 
A Drop Drill for horse power ; the same for hand power; an 
implement to supersede broadcasting seéd by hand for horse 
power; the same by hand power; an implement for broad- 
casting artificial manures or depose it in rows by horse 
power; the same by hand power; a horse Dibble; a hand 
wheel Dibble; a subsoil Plough; 4 Scarifier or Cultivator ; 
a paring Plough; a single horse Plough; hand drill Hoe 
and Cultivators, with various other fittings; a strike Plough. 
—Apply to Messrs, Duraur and Co,, 21, Red Lion-square, 
London, who are the sole manufacturers and vendors of Dr, 
NEwINGTON’s inventions. 


EAPING SCYTHES.—A GREAT SAVING 
in STRAW AND LABOUR is effected by the use of 
DRUMMONDS’ IMPROVED REAPING SCYTHE, in cutting 
down all sorts of corn crops, The demand for these scythes is 
yearly increasing, and they continue to give every satisfaction. 
May be had from the subscribers at 10s. 6d., or 9s. 6d. each, 
when three or more are taken, and forwarded carriage 
paid to Liverpoo), Hull, Newcastle, and to all the stations 
along the lines of the Caledonian and North British Railways. 
W. Drummonp & Sons, Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N.B. 
N.B.—Orders from unknown correspondents will not be at- 
tended to unless accompanied by a remittance, 


a 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1850. 


MEETING FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Tavurspay, Aug. 1—Agricultoral Imp. Society of Ireland, 


“THE PRINCIPLE ADOPTED HERE IS TO MANURE FOR 


Mr. Hudson, Castleacre.) It has long been our 
opinion that the introduction of artificial manures 
would ultimately work a complete change in the 
practice of farming, and when the principles on 
which they should be prepared become thoroughly 
understood, and honest manufacturers haye been 
secured, we look forward most confidently to the 
universal adoption of Mr. Hunson’s plan of 
“ MANURING FOR EVERY CROP.” 

The usual system of manuring once in four or 
five years must evidently be a very wasteful practice, 
as, long before the last crop of the rotation requires 
its assistance, much of the soluble and most valuable 
portion of the manure must be washed out. 

Until the discovery of artificial manures, the 
farmer had, however, no alternative but to follow 
out the old system, as it is obvious that farm-yard 
manure cannot be carted on to every crop ; besides, 
the expense and labour involved in moving such 
large quantities of manure (if it could even be pro- 
cured) was also an insurmountable barrier to the 
application of either farm-yard manure or compost 
to the land at shorter intervals of time than four or 
five years. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Hupson and many 
other farmers in Norfolk is to apply the farm-yard 
manure along with a portion of prepared bones to 
the Turnip crop—the other crops also, in most cases, 
receiving a top-dressing ; or, when fed off by sheep 
or cattle, a quantity of Linseed cake is always con- 
sumed along with it. Such a style of farming leaves 
little to be desired, and certainly contrasts most 
strongly with the system of two white crops and 
a bare fallow, on which we commented a few 
weeks ago. 

Can it be possible that those landowners, who 
persist in letting their land from year to year, will 
still shut their eyes to the contrast afforded by Mr. 
Hunson’s farm and their own miserable estates ? 
Mr. Hupsow’s farm is, we see by the report of the 
Times Commissioners, covered over with clay marl 
once in a lease of 21 years. Here we see a tenant 
farmer effecting an improvement on another person’s 
property, and for the repayment of his outlay, 
waiting patiently during the lapse of a 21 years’ 
lease. Does such a thing ever occur on a yearly 
holding? Suppose Mr. Hupson’s farm were let from 
year to year, would his farm then be covered over 
with clay marl ? We think not. Who would then 
be the sufferer, the owner or the tenant ? 

We direct particular attention to this marling— 
its close and inevitable connection with a lease—and 
also to the necessary consequence, high farming, by 
the application of manure to every crop. It is be- 


nl may be had on} cause we believe that this high farming cannot exist 

PAL A gaud AMOS, CONSULTING | without a lease, any more than a lease without its 
invariable concomitant high farming, that we direct 
attention to their connection in thecase of Mr, Hup- 


EVERY crop.” (Times Commissioners on the farm of 
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son. To those of our readers who are not so fortu- 
nately situated, in respect of a lease, our remarks 
have no application. 

For the reasons already named, it is obviously 
impossible that the principle of applying manure to 
every crop can be carried out with the ordinary re- 
sources of the farm ; and for the full development of 
this system artificial manures are evidently the only 
available means within our reach. 

The result of past experience has been to esta- 
blish most clearly the value of these manures for the 
growth of Turnips; but their application to the 
Cereals (though undoubtedly useful), has not been 
quite so successful. Whilst many thousands of acres 
of the former have been grown with artificial ma- 
nures alone, we dare not depend upon them exclu- 
sively for a crop of Wheat or Oats. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it would be difficult to assign 
a reason for this result of our own observation and 
practice on a Wheat soil, and we would be glad to 
hear from Mr, Hunson, or any of his neighbours, if 
they have been more fortunate. We by no means 
assert that artificial manures are useless to corm 
crops. Only the complete success which has attended 
their use in the case of Turnips makes us desire a 
similar result for the Cereals. Whether this will be 
brought about by improvements in the mode of pre~ 
paration, or greater skill in the application of these 
valuable manures, time alone can decide. 

In the meantime, we are glad to be able to report, 
on the result of a series of experiments, that-artificial 
manures are likely to prove very valuable for the 
Clover crop. Should our anticipations prove correct 
in this instance, it will be a great boon on strong 
soils, where Clover has hitherto been the only or 
principal green crop. 

The substance which, amidst a host of others af 
present thrust on the farmer’s notice, we find most 
useful to our Clover erops, is bone dissolved in acid. 
We were hardly prepared to find that Turnips and 
Clover would both be benefited by the same manure. 
Attention was first drawn to superphosphate, as a 
Clover manure, by observing that that crop was 
always better, where it had been used for Turnips. 
We observe in one of last week’s country reports in 
the Mark Lane Express, a similar result has been 
noticed. Such, then, is the present amount of our 
knowledge in the use and application of artificial 
manures, and we would recommend our readers to 
try their application next spring on the Clover. It 
will be long and many a day before Mr. Hunson’s 
plan will be universally adopted ; but after so much 
has been done with Turnips, if we can be the means 
of extending the principle to the Clover crop, a very 
important step will be gained. 


Ir is a somewhat singular fact that the farmers, as 
a body, are almost, if not altogether, apathetic in the 
cause of Roap Rerorm, if we except a few who are 
avowedly averse to any alteration of the present 
system, because they fortunately happen to be 
situated in the vicinity of a statute-labour road con- 
nected with a market-town., In these cases the 
farmer has the free run of such roads by only paying 
the statute-labour assessment, which, in Scotland, 
varies from 3d. to 7d. per imperial acre, according 
as the debt and cost of management are small or 
great. Many farmers—much the larger proportion 
—on the other hand, are so situated in the midst of 
a network of turnpike-roads, as to be totally disabled 
from sending horse or cart to market without being 
caught in one or other of the meshes at which toll is 
exigible, while, at the same time, they are compelled 
to pay for maintaining the statute-labour roads, 
which they rarely have occasion to use. In the 
former case the farmer pays only for the roads he 
requires, while, in the latter, he has to pay both for 
those he uses and those he does not use. If it be 
assumed—and this view seems greatly in vogue with 
those who oppose Mr. Pacan’s plan of road reform— 
that those who wear the roads should mend them, 
how comes it that a farmer, encircled with toll-bars, 
is assessed also for repairing the statute-labour roads ? 
these roads being maintained by a fund raised, with- 
out distinction, by an annual acreage charge on land. 
The same objections may, no doubt, be urged against 
a uniform horse-tax, as carriers and post-jobbers, 
although causing more destruction to public roads 
than farmers, would, nevertheless get quit for the 
same annual payment. But, in this case, the appa- 
rent injustice would be more than counterbalanced 
by a greater boon, viz., perfect liberty to travel at 
all times and-in all--directions without let or hin- 
drance, or additional expense. A uniform rate on, 
horses, in lieu of turnpikes and statute-labour assess- 
ments, offers freedom of locomotion to all classes, 
whatever be the mode of conveyance, and always 
admits of the shortest route being taken between 
any two points ; whereas, under the present system, 
long detours are made by both and low, cadger and 
country gentleman, for the special purpose of evading 


diminishing the turnpike revenue, and causing a 
greater, and necessarily more destructive, traffic on 
those yery roads where toll is not exacted, and 
which, as before stated, are maintained by an annual 
tate per acre on occupiers of land. So far as our 
experience goes, this annual charge has neyer been 
viewed by farmers with the same hostility as the 
continual driblets exacted for the use of the turn- 
pike roads; thus indirectly proving Mr. Pacan’s 
case, that an annual payment for the use of all roads 
would be far less obnoxious than the present system, 
with its heterogeneous compound of tolls and statute- 
labour assessments. ; ' 
The following statement is designed to give a view 
of the comparative cost of supporting public roads 
in the case of two farms of 252 imperial acres each, 
-—the first supposed to be so surrounded and hemmed 
in by toll-bars as to render it necessary for the 
occupier to pass through one or other of them 
with all the produce sent to market, and also in 
bringing back guano and other light manures, coals, 
&c, The second, situated in a district where the 
statute-labour roads suffice for the transit of all 
marketable produce to the place at which it is to be 
delivered, For the sake of perfect equality in the 
comparison, these farms are supposed to be cropped 
one-half in grain, and the other in Grass and green 
crops; or as follows: 42 acres of Wheat, 42 acres of 
Turnips, 42 acres of Barley, 42 acres of Grass, 42 
acres of Oats, and 42 acres of Potatoes and Beans, 
or other leguminous crops. On the first of these 
farms the following quantities of agricultural produce 
will be sent to market, and pass through one toll-bar. 
147 quarters of Wheat atld.... ... £0 12s. 3d. 
189 quarters of Barley at 4d... jon 12 
168 quarters of Oats at $d. Fen cf 9 
80 tons of Potatoes at 6d. “ Soe 0 
18 tons of coals at Gd. ... es £é 9 
Gig tolls, say 52 days, at 9d. 19 
Miscellaneous “ ins 0 


oooocs 


Total for tolls see eae 
Add statute-labour assessment, say 36s, (as 
in Fifeshire) per 63 statute acres Be heme”! 
Total cost for maintaining publicroads £14 6 
The other farm, situated in a statute-labour 
district, would pay only 


So co 


7 4.0 


Difference ita ih 123 

In the one case the charge for the use of the 
public roads amounts to 1s. 2d. per acre, while in 
the other it is only 7d. In ordinary cases, however, 
access to market by a statute-labour road can 
generally be obtained for part of the produce of a 
farm, which will so far lessen the expense; but, on 
the other hand, there are many instances where 
more than one toll-bar has to be passed through in 
going to market, and sooner or later this heavy 
impost will fall upon the land and come to be in- 
cluded in the rent, for all public burdens upon 
occupiers of land ultimately rest upon the shoulders 
of the landlords. The difficulty in the meantime is 
to get those who escape the toll-bars nearly scot 
free to agree to a reform which would undoubtedly 
saddle them with an additional expense for main- 
taining public roads. Let us contrast Mr. Pacan’s 
plan with the present tumpike and statute-labour 
System, in order to see how the result will affect the 
two cases assumed above—8 work horses and 1 
Saddle horse being supposed equal to the wants of 
a farm of 252 imperial acres. 


ist Case. Pe lissiade 
14.6: 3 


12 7 6 


Present system 2 Sp z : 
Proposed plan, 9 horses 27s, 6d. per annum 


Saying to the farmer during the currency of 
his lease 


” 94 Case. 


Present system af oa 
Proposed plan “ne 
Additional expenses to the farmer during 
the currency of his lease 2, Se Semana 
These are extreme views, however, in both cases ; 
let us suppose, therefore, that of a farmer occupying 
a similar extent of land, but who has about an 
equal amount of traffic on turnpike and statute- 
labour roads. 
Turnpike expenses oe on .. £311 12 
Statute labour assessment ... 7 4 0 
1015 1} 
12 7 6 


Mr. Pagan’s plan .., 


Additional expense to the farmer during 
_ the currency of his lease we one £112 43 


For this additional sum he is made free of the 
roads, and is saved the annoyance of turnpike 
keepers, loss of time in weighing loads, and the no 
small danger of backing horses with heayy loads 
upon a slippery cast-metal steelyard, merely that the 


toll-man may have it in his power to exact the 
uttermost farthing, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in Mr. Pacan’s plan, as applicable to the 
locality (Fifeshire), the road system of which forms 
the ground-work of Mr. P.’s remarks, complete 
provision is made for redeeming a heayy road debt 
in 30 years, and for which purpose a sum of 5s. 6d. 
per horse is set apart. At the end of 80 years the 
rate per horse would be reduced to 22s., so that then 
the comparison of the three assumed cases will 
stand thus : 
Ist Case, 
Present system A ae “Bs 
Charge 30 years hence, 9 horses, at 228, ... 


Saving 
2d Case, 
Present system we 
30 years hence 


Increase 
3d, or average Case, 
Present system am pe ae ‘dy 1} 
30 years henco zi pes wae ia; 0 
Saving £017 14 

So far as the farmer is concerned these cases will 
have adjusted themselves long before this period 
arrives, as soon, in fact, as present leases expire, and 
new ones are entered upon. 

Instead of the foregoing statements being pur- 
posely overdrawn, in order to exhibit Mr. Pacan’s 
plan in a more favourable light than it is entitled to, 
they are, we believe, much below the truth, for it 
will be observed that only 20s. is charged for mis- 
cellaneous articles passing through a turnpike ; now 
wherever town manure, lime, or draining materials 
are required in large quantities the expense for tolls 
comes to be very high, and will far exceed the sum 
stated in the most extreme of the above mentioned 
cases. In Mr. Pacan’s work on “ Road Reform,” it 
is stated that Major Anprrson, the convenor of the 
Fife road trustees’ committee, called for returns 
from a number of the leading agriculturists in the 
different districts of the county, of their statute- 
labour and tolls and number of horses, and received 
returns from 29 individuals haying among them 
364 horses, and paying yearly of statute-labour and 
tolls, according to their computation, 6904. Os. 6d., 
equal to 1/,17s. 10d. per horse. At 27s. 6d. per 
horse these parties, in the gross, would save 186/. 4s., 
or about 27 per cent. Going into the individual 
cases, we find 22 of them paying more than that 
rate and seven of them less, yiz.: 22 having 286 
horses, 6037. 16s, 1d., or 2/. 2s. 2d, per horse ; and 
seven; having 78 horses, 86/. 4s, 5d., or 1d. 2s. 1d. 
per horse. 

If this statement be in any degree an approxima- 
tion to the average cost to the farmers of Fife for 
the use of the public roads in that county, it proves 
that for one that would lose by the introduction of 
a uniform horse rate of 27s. 6d. per annum three 
would be gainers toa much greater amount; and 
that ultimately all would be more or less benefited. 

However much the circumstances of the different 
road trusts throughout the country may vary as re- 
gards debt or other purely local incidents, the 
principle upon which a uniform horse rate 
is based admits of expansion or contraction to 
meet every supposable case. It is in fact the 
only one which by lopping off all useless ap- 
pendages, in the shape of toll-keepers’ profits, toll- 
houses, steelyards,. litigation, &c., offers a simple 
and efficient means of removing debt, and ultimately 
cheapening and facilitating travelling throughout 
the country. This prospective view of the subject 
will probably not be so convincing to the minds of 
many as a more immediate saying to the pocket 
would have been; still, our duty does not end with 
taking care of our own interests; and truly our pre- 
sent road system, with its heavy debt in not a few 
cases, and its cumbrous machinery everywhere, is 
but a poor heritage to transmit from father to son. 
The laissez faire principle will not avail us much 
longer, for railways are reyolutionising the traffic of 
the country everywhere, and well-known thorough- 
fares are fast being conyerted into green lanes, in 
consequence of the centres of traffic removing them- 
selves to the various railway termini. No doubt the 
expense of maintaining these obsolete highways will 
be greatly lessened, but the toll-bars remain, the 
keepers must live, and it need not be matter of sur- 
prise, if by-and-bye the receipts on some deserted 
highway scarcely suffice to support these solitary 
Cerberi, far less to pay surveyors’ salaries and interest 
on debt. J, 


ON CONVERTING A MOORY HILL.SIDE INTO 
CATCH-MEADOW, 

Ar Lady-day, 1816, I began to farm 300 acres of 

land on Brendon-hill, the property of the Earl of Car. 

naryon, the elevation ef which is 1000 feet above the 


; Sea 5 about 200 acres were then covered with Heath, 


60 with Fern, and the remainder with peat and mogs. 
Not having hay to give my horses, I began to turn my 
attention to procure some. ‘The first course I took wag 
to take the level from all the springs, and then to ag- 
certain how many acres I had under that leyel that I 
could carry the water over, and when I found how 
much land I could irrigate, f began to cultiyate my in- 
tended meadow, which was done by paring and burn- 
ing, and, after spreading the ashes, to break up and 
work the land to the depth of from 12 to 15 inches with 
Finlayson’s harrow, by stirring the subsoil, but not to 
bring it to the surface ; after working many times over 
in this way, I got the surface as even as I thought ne- 
cessary ; it was then manured with 60 bushels of lime 
an acre, and sown with Turnips, which were fed off on 
the land. After the Turnips the land was again worked 
with the harrow, rolled, and made fine, and in April 
was sown with Grass seed, harrowed in and rolled, The 
Grass came up well, and was stocked on the Ist of July 
following with seven sheep to the aere, which it kept in 
good condition until the 1st of November, when it was 
again rolled, and the water gutters made to take the 
water that was drained from the springs above. I set 
out the watering gutters by the level, giving them 1 inch 
fallin every 10 feet. They were cut 9 inches wide and 
3 inches deep. If the land has a gentle slope, the 
gutters may be put 60 feet from each other ; but if it 
be very steep, and there is a good flow of water, they 
may be put 70 or 80 feet apart. When I find the water 
sink too fast into the land, I spread fine earth or road- 
scrapings over the surface, in order to fill it up, that 
the water may pass over to the next catch-gutter. In 
this way I made my first 14 aeres, which took five 
years to complete. In the same manner I have, from 
time to time, drained all the wet land on the farm, and 
have now 30 acres of meadow, which yield a erop of hay 
from 1 to 14 ton per acre annually. 

Where it is possible to carry water over dry land, it ig 
best to do so ; but the bog itself can be converted into 
water meadow. I have lately drained a deep peat bog 
by cutting drains in some parts of it to the depth of 
7 feet. This bog was 10 acres; one half of which ig 
now watered. The way I manage to prevent the flood- 
ing water from getting down into the drains is as follows: 
I first fill the bottom with flat stones, set on their edge, 
one foot; then a foot of stones broken small ; on them 
a 3-inech turf, with the Grass downwards, and well 
trodden in ; on this turf I lay on puddle, which I bring 
within six inches of the surface. When this is done, i 
pare and burn, manure, and manage the peat in the 
same manuer as I do the other land. 

The water gutters should be cut with the under edge 
sloping outwards, in order to let the water flow more 
freely over the land, and be less liable to be trodden in 
by cattle or horses passing over them. ‘The water 
should never be suffered to remain in one place over the 
Grass more than two or three days at a time without 
being changed, nor be turned upon the land in order to 
remain there during frost; but should the frost set in 
while the water is on, by no means alter it until the 
frost is gone; for ifthe surface is exposed, and the frost 


continues, it will, most likely, lift the land and kill the , - 


Grass. After the hay is made, I neyer stock the after 
Grass with anything but sheep, or cattle under two 
years old, feeding it down as close as possible by the 1st 
of November. I then clean the gutters and roll the 
land, in order to begin watering as soon as the springs 
begin to break in the autumn. November, February, 
and March are the best months for watering. 

All the land on this farm was valued under an In- 
closure Act, in 1804, by the surveyor, at 2s. an acre. 
What I have converted to meadow would now let for 
25s., and is still improving. The soil on this farm i¢ 
part peat and bog, and brown loam, resting on gravel, 
and a soft, slaty rock. The Fern grows in the brown 
loam, which, on our moors, is by far the best land for 
water meadows. 

The sides of the mountains in the north of England 
and Wales might be conyerted to catch-meadows in the 
same way that I have done mine, provided the water is 
of good quality, and the land can be made porous to _ 
let the water filter gently down. I have never found 
turning water over old pasture do much good, as the 
Grass that comes up is coarse and thin, and the hay, if 
mown, is not of good quality. If, therefore, old pasture 
is intended for meadow, it will answer best to break it 
up first, work it clean, manure it well, and seed it down _ 
with those Grass seeds that are most congenial for 
water meadows, 


The first year’s Expenses, per acre. 
Paring and burning ous eee ees . 
Spreading ashes... ss bev oka cae oes 
Working land with Finlayson’s harrow, 4 horses 
Harrowing and rolling... ae oan ase . 

- Sixty bushels of lime, and carriage 
Slaking and spreading lime ... ony ass 
Turnip seed sole ah evs a . 
Drill and harrowing in seed ... 

Hoeing Turnips .,. S PD 
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Second Year. 
Gultivating after Turnips ,j 2 ibn, 
One bushel of Rye-grass seed... Ps ave ot 
12 lbs. of red and White Clover, at 10d, perlb ... 
6 lbs. of Rib-grass seed, at 4d. per Ib. ie te 
Sowing and harrowing in Grass seeds 

Making water gutters .,, ae 3 
Two years’ rent of land 
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“Brought forward .,,£5 1 0 

To keep of seven sheep from 1st July to 1st Noy., 
16 weeks, at 8s, each... wD vee ai oi 6 0 
£2 6b 0 
After Grass Ry nts yt ae “or aa 0D OU 


Total expense of conyerting a waste mountain- 
side into water meadow .., He Pei wee 0 0 

The reason I did not plough the land after the ashes 
were spread, was that I wished to keep the vegetable 
matter that was on or near the surface, from getting 
down to mix with the subsoil. Joun Roa.ezs. 

Note.—I haye known Mr. Roales’s farm for many 
years, It stands alone on the summit of the wild Ex- 
moor range of mountain land. If any one asserted 
that, for a trifling outlay, he could enable heath-covered 
steeps to rival in produce and value the old grazing 
grounds of Northamptonshire, he would be regarded as 
adreamer, But if any owner of moors will visit West 
Somerset or North Devon he will ascertain the literal 
truth of the statement, as I did five yearsago. All 
that is required is a streamlet trickling down the 
mountain side, or a torrent descending rapidly along 
the bottom of the glen, The profit of underdraining 
old arable land appears trifling, when compared with 
the profit of thus forming catch-meadows, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roales, is more than one pound interest for 
two pounds invested. The two pages of this prize 
report, which state no more than Mr. Roales has him- 
self done, contain a talisman, by which a mantle of lux- 
uxiant yerdure might be spread over the mountain 
moors of Wales and Scotland, of Kerry and Connemara. 
Tf the plain means of improvement and employment are 
still neglected, it will be impossible not to tax the owners 
of these needless deserts with supineness ; and difficult 
to deny that they hold in their hands more of this 
country’s surface than they are able to manage for their 
own good or for the good of the community. P. Pusey, 
in the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 


Home Correspondence. 

On English and Scotch Farming.—Having vead and 
heard a great many contradictory statements on English 
and Scotch farming, and being practically acquainted 
with the system adopted in the leading counties of 
Scotland, I resolved to make a tour through England, 
to ascertain personally the difference in management, 
and to bring home what I considered any improvement ; 
for.as yet I never traverged any county or district but 
what I found something useful to be adopted, yet often 
have I conversed with persons who held that the farm- 
ing in their district was superior to any elsewhere to 
be found. The reason why such persons hold that idea 
is Obvious—they haye never seen any other systems 
but their own—theix own system is the best and worst 
they ever witnessed. I left Aberdeen on the 13th ult., 
sailed from thence per steamboat to Newcastle, after 
which I took my tour through the midland counties, 
but must say that I did not admire the state of agri- 
culture in many of them. My objections are as follows. 
Fields too small, and surrounded by zig-zag hedges and 
trees, Ploughing very indifferently performed, not 
exeeeding 4 inches deep ; and in many places I observed 
three and four horses all in one plough not abreast, but 
in a row, with only the above-named depth of furrows. 
Very deficient in Turnip culture, the drills too narrow 
(where they do drill, but many of them sow on the flat). 
A great deal of their dung is left exposed on the surface. 
In short, Turnip husbandry is yet in its infancy with 
them generally ; but on moving towards the metropolis, 
I found things in a different state, most especially in 
Hertford ; there I spent some time, where information 
was to be found, The first place I had the pleasure of 
examining was the home farm of Cassiobury (proprietor 
Earl of Hssex). This farm is under the management 
of Mr. Swanston ; the appearance of all the crops was 
beautiful. The Turnips were laid down on the Scotch 
system ; in short, the general management of the farm 
and stock gives praise to Mr. S., as one who thoroughly 
understands his business, ‘The next farm I scrutinised 
was Sandingburgh, rented by John Kinder, Esq., from 
Lord Spencer, bailiff Mr. Hutcheon. The crops on this 
farm were altogether startling, being a thin gravelly 
soil, incumbent on chalk. On passing over the farm, I 
was led to ask what artificial manure was used, for I 
firmly ‘asserted that such crops could not be raised 
on this soil without the aid of extraneous manures. 
To this Mr. H., replied, and I shall use his own words, 
*T have farmed Sandingburgh for nearly 20 years ; all 
the artificial manure I have used has been small—some 
few cwt. of bones, and some of Lawes’ manure for the 
Turnip crop (from the latter I derived no benefit). I 
have ‘occasionally used some nitrate of soda asa top 
dressing, but not to any extent. I endeavour to 
preserve the manure of the farm, both solid and liquid ; 
whether I do justice to the soil or not, the erop will 
tell.” Had this account been given by any other 
person but the manager, I would have doubted its 
- accuracy, for the crops were all good, most especially 
two fields of Wheat, in extent about 50 acres ; the Wheat 
Was then coming into ear, the ayerage length exceeded 
4 feet, After examining the crops, I was shown the 
herd of cattle, consisting mostly of short- horns, 
equalled by few and surpassed by none in England— 
symmetry, breeding, milk, and feeding properties, are all 
eombined, which speaks yolumes in favour of Mr, 
Hutcheon’s skill-as a breeder, being all descended from 
his own ‘herd, and none of them ever were purchased 
at unwarrantable prices; and while he keeps up the 
breeding stock, he does not lose sight of feeding for 


the butcher ; his bullocks he feeds off at two years old, at 
an average weight of 800 lbs., fed on the produce of the 
farm (given raw), with a little oileake to finish off 
with, When a lot is sold, their stalls are filled in 
succession from the herd ; if any are purchased it is in 
calves, which are purchased at lds. or 20s., and sold by 
two years at as many pounds, rather contradicting Mr. 
Mechi’s statement, “that bullocks are ungrateful 
fellows.” Part of his green’ crops are consumed by 
sheep on the Jand, which no doubt assists in keeping up 
the fertility of the soil ; and on passing the dung yard, 
I observed a number of pigs. Remarking how he kept 
so many of these, to that Mr. H. replied, “ Pigs have 
given me annually a profit of 200/,, so I keep them,” 
H,, Aberdeenshire, July 7. 

Cumberland Carts.——We perceive that your corres- 
pondent * L,,” is a great admirer of the Cumberland 
cart, and that he earnestly hopes Messrs. Ransome and 
‘May will exhibit specimens of this wonderful cart at the 
Exeter meeting of the present year. We know not 
whether Messrs. Ransome and May haye any such 
intention, but we know, to our cost, that we have one of 
these celebrated carts on our premises, which has neyer 
been used, and which we shall be exceedingly happy to 
dispose of to “ L.,”’ or to any other gentleman, at much 
less price than it cost us to obtain it from its native 
hills. Fired by the glowing descriptions of “ L.” and 
other writers in the Agricul/ural Gazette, and also 
interested by the account given of these carts by 
Messrs. Ransome aud May, we ordered one from a 
well known Cumberland maker, the price being 121., 
cash paid to him for it, besides an expensive freight to 
Bristol, We will say nothing of the merits of the 
article, but we shall be only too happy to sell it to “ L.” 
or any of his friends for 12/,, and for the future, at any 
rate, we shall be much more cautious in placing 


reliance on the descriptions of earis given by other 
persons. Stratton, Hughes, and Co,, Bristol. [The 
price charged for this Cumberland cart, at the place of 
its nativity, being 12/., we will build * L.”’ or any of his 
friends any number of these carts, made in a very 
superior manner as to materials, but precisely pattern, 
as to shape and dimensions, for 11/. each cart. 
S\, H., and Co.] 

Al Scotch Ewe was lost under the following circum- 
stances. Appearing perfectly healthy, she was soon 
afterwards found dead. On post mortem inspection, 
the liver was perfectly sound, the lungs healthy, the 
bowels much distended with air, particularly the small 
intestines, which contained nothing else, and about six 
hours after death presented a sort of transparent 
appearance, and were of a greenish yellow colour. 
Although she was haif fat, there was but little fat on the 
intestines. I find nearly all my neighbours have lost 
sheep more or less under similar-cireumstances, and the 
popular opinion is that they are poisoned by some herb 
or by something they get. I shall be obliged if any of 
your veaders cam give me any information on the 
subject. Henry Chaytor, Croft, Darlington. 

Dh, Mechi’s Pigs. —I never hunt in a pack, or I would reply to 
my esteemed friend Mr, Mechi’s letter at some length ; but as I 
find that he has castigators in another quarter, I merely state, 
that although I acknowledge I expressed myself in my article 
referring to him, published June 15th, as strongly as I could; 
yet I cannot retract a single remark I made referring to him. 
My friend’s pigs were exactly in the state I described them to 
be in, notwithstanding the denial of my statements by his 
reverend correspondent. I am unwilling to repeat what I 
stated, but were I to appeal to my friend himself, and his 
numerous work-people, my friend would not deny, and his 
workpeople could not refute the veracity of my statements ; I 
add, also, that although I made my statements on my own 
responsibility alone, Mr. Mechi has had many other visitors 
besides his reverend correspondent, and I have proofs in my 
possession from seyeral of them, that they had witnessed with 
pain all that I described. I have also received several letters 
from well-wishers to my friend Mr, Mechi, but strangers to me, 
thanking me very courteously for the article which my reverend 
friend condemns. But my rev. opponent challenges me to a 
contest as to whether his or my crops are greater, Now I call 
to his recollection that my Barley is the third crop of Barley in 
succession in the same field, and that the seed for the present 
crop was only just half a bushel; and that for neither of the 
former crops did I exceed three pecks an acre, though my pro- 
duce was eight quarters within a bushel. He will likewise call 
to mind that my Wheat crop is on the same land which is in 
part Wheat for the fourth time, and a part for the fifth time, 
in five years. He also ought to remember that the whole field 
was seeded with less than 14 peck of seed Wheat per acre. If, 
therefore, I had failed in either or both these crops, a generous 
opponent would have lamented rather than have exulted oyer 
it. But I have not failed ; and to show that I have not, I more 
than accept my reverend brother’s challenge for a trial. But I 
must inform him and the public that I have had for many 
months a nominal wager, for a pair of gloves only, respecting 
my crop, the conditions of which, committed to writing, are 
held by an honourable baronet, who saw a part of my Wheat 
drilled with my drill ; and he also will see it, or some one else 
in bis behalf, measured and weighed, and I hope reaped also ; 
and therefore I cannot alter the conditions of this wager. But 
if my reverend opponent, my friend Mr, Mechi’s correspondent, 
will also enter the list against me, and on the same conditions, 
to prove to him that I do not fear the contest with him, I will 
lose my wager with him if I do not beat him by r1aur bushels 
anacre, But the respective crops shall be reaped, threshed, 
measured, and weighed in the presence of umpires; and to 
show further that I am ready for the contest, my reverend 
opponent may choose three umpires for my one, or six for my 
two, or twelve for my four. And to show him further that 
I am not vainly boasting, I am sure of exceeding six 
quarters or 48 bushels an acre; and I think also I shall 
have seven quarters or 56 bushels an acre, and from a peck and 


a half of seed only, or 149 times the seed I used, though the 
general average of the produce of England does not exceed 
11-fold, or 11 times more than the seed used. Geo, Wilkins, 


SOEs, 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
(Resumed from page 462.) 
Tue SHow or Pies on this occasion was a very satis- 
factory one, both in point of numbers and quality, there 


being 114 entries and 152 animals exhibited, comprising 


the best specimens of the several fashionable breeds 
the Yorkshire, Cumberland, ‘Tamworth, Leicester, 
Berkshire, and Essex, with their sub-varieties of lange 
and small breeds, Owing to the variety of breeds of 
pigs which come into competition with each other, a 
peculiar degree of interest attaches to this part of the 
annual exhibition of the Society. In most other classes 
the competition is confined to animals of some particular 
breed. ‘To be devoid of the characteristics of that breed, 
however vare may he the merits of animals in all other 
points, is fatal to its chance of success. The best 
Leicester would be no-where if entered out of his own 
class in a medioere lot of long-wools, and a superb shorte 
horn would be cast, if placed alongside an ordinary 
Devon, in a class professedly of the Devon breed. 

In pigs, howeyer, the Cumberland, Yorkshire, Tam- 
worth, and Berkshire compete for the large breed, and 
the Essex, Yorkshire, Leicester, and Berkshire, are 
antagonists upon equal footing for the honours of the 
small breed ; and the animals that approach the nearest 
the ideal standard of excellence in the several points of 
symmetry, quality, and size, receive the honour due to 
merit, from whatever stock these excellences may have 
been derived, If we refer to previous meetings we 
shall find that these honours are far from hereditary, 
and haye been conferred upon the scions of each and 
every one of the houses that give their names to families. 

It might seem difficult to an ordinary observer to do 
justice in this “war of the races,’ to the claims of 
animals possesed of such distinct characteristics as the 
several breeds are, but this is imaginary. The test of 
form and quality in all breeds is uniform, There is but 
one formation that indicates the highest order of fatten- 
ing power—but one that bespeaks milking qualitics— 
“quality ” is distinguishable, whatever the colour of 
the skin, The form therefore that exhibits the nearest 
approach to that which bespeaks excellence, and which, 
by shape and touch, offers the most indications of 
quality, is the one which, whatever. may be its local 
habitation or name, receives the prize. 

On the present occasion it will be seen that the York-. 
shire and Leicester breeds have been the most suc- 
cessful; the prizes for large boars and sows having 
been awarded to the Yorkshire and Cumberland white. 
pig. While, for small breed, the whole of the prizes 
have been obtained by the black Leicesters ; and it is 
worthy of notice that the first prize small boar, the frst 
prize small sow, and one highly commended, are all 
from one village (Lifton, Devon), and two of them the 
property of one person, Mr. Richard Bartlett. While 
the highly commended animals of this class are all of 
the * Yorkshire lot ;’ Nos..525 and 574, by Mr. Tuley ; 
569, Mr. Stainsby, Leeds ; 568, bred by Mr. Atkinson, 
Leeds ; 519, Mr. Savery’s, Exeter, bred by Mr. Forster, 
Woodhouse, Leeds, 

The Tamworth pigs obtained a prize for large breed. 
Competition was small in this class, and the animal had 
rare merit in size and milking qualities, as evidenced by 
a beautiful litter of pigs. The Tamworth pig does not, 
however, possess the proper form for fattening, but 
has the thin long head, light neck and shouldexs that 
bespeak them good wetnurses, They have size too, and, 
for so large a pig, the merit of uniformity and good 
quality of skin and hair. Against the Yorkshire and 
Cumberland pig, possessing quality and size in an equal 
degree, and greater width of head and shoulder, they 
can never prevail where competition is at all extensive. 

With the exception of the prize for three young sows, 
the Essex blood was unsuecessful. A few commenda- 
tions were awarded to them in the small breed classes. 
The Berkshires were also still more unsuccessful. The 
Essex pigs have fine quality, exhibit signs of pure breed~- 
ing both in hair, bone, and figure ; but cannot equal 
either the Leicester or Yorkshire Short-ear in width of 
shoulder, levelness of back, or breadth and shortness of 
face. The superiority of the Leicesters and Yorkshires 
in length and width of body, evenness of form, and shape 
of head, was very visible on this occasion. The Berk- 
shires are much too coarse in bone and hair for the 
small breeds, and have not sufficient size for the large 5 
yet amongst them are very many symmetrical animals. 

We have scarcely time to notice singly the animals 
that struck us most. ‘The class of large boars was not 
numerous, 11 being exhibited, The prize boar, belong- 
ing to Mr. Moses Cartwright, of Burton-on-Trent, of the 
Cumberland or Yorkshire breed, is of beautiful sym- 
metry—perfect back and loins, good head, but is scarcely 
up to our idea in size, nor equal to boars of the same 
breed that have won on other occasions. His girth is 69 
inches, age 1 year 7 months. The second prize, belong- 
ing to Mr. Ley, of Trehill, Exeter, was bred by Lord 
Wenlock, York ; and is a fine old pig, showing, how- 
ever, marks of age. Mr. Stainsby’s young boar (487), 
highly commended, is a prime animal, both in blood and 
looks, with the exception of his hind legs, that have gone 
too much under him, ‘ 

In the boars of a small breed (494), Mr. Lifton’s 
9 months old Leicester, girths 57 inches, and measures 
52 from ear to tail. The head of this animal is perfec- 
tion, his ham is equally correct. Nothing can much 
surpass the outline of his form. His width of loin and 
rump are extraordinary. The second prize, Mr. Rad- 
more, Thorveston, Deyon,a Leicester (517), 10 months, 
is larger than the winner, girth 60 inches, length 57, 
but he is not so even inform nor so rich in quality. 
This pig’s back is good as possible, his face is longer 
than that of the other pig, and his hind quarter droops. 
This gives too much curvature to the back. In this 
class are several other first-class animals, No. 52d, 
1 year 3 months, Mr, Tuley’s (Keighley) is one of the 
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finest animals in the yard. His sides and top, from ear 
to tail, are perfectly straight—nothing equal to them in 
the yard. He has, however, a slight deficiency in 
quality to the touch ; his head is scarcely correct, and 
is not quite fine enough to compete for small breed 
with the full blood Leicester. His girth is 60 inches 
and length 57 inches. Mr. Maws (Tetley Crowle, Lin- 
eoln) boar (510) is an astonishing animal. Te has too 
mouch hair for a competition of this sort, and is rather 
too round in the back and strong in the bone; other- 
wise, so far as regards plumpness of form, and perfect 
evenness of outline, he excels everything in the yard. 
Rotundity is his characteristic, to a higher degree than 
any other animal. His girth is 69 inches, and length 
57, being 12 inches more in girth than the prize animal, 
and same girth as first prize /arge breed. Mr. Savery’s 
boar (518) is deficient in his forerib, to an extent that 
disqualifies him altogether in a competition of this sort. 
Two boars of Mr. Fisher Hobbs’, Nos. 510 and 511 are 
commended. No. 508 is a neat pig, but small and light 
in the fore-quarter, and the head is not broad enough. 

The large bred sows are not first-rate. Mr. Tuley’s 
prize sow (536), although much before her competitors, 
is but a moderate substitute for the noble animal with 
which he took the same prize last year at Norwich. 

Sows of the small breed were an extraordinary 
class ; 38 were exhibited, The judges report that the 
competition was almost unprecedented: It is a pity 
that in such a class there was only one prize. The 
fortunate animal in this class, belonging to Mr. Northey, 
Lifton, Devon, is 1 year and 5 months old, and girths 
63 inches. She has great length; head and shoulders, 
sides and hams, are superb. From front or behind she 
is the best-looking pig we have ever seen ; her back, 
however, is, if anything, weak, which arises from her 
being longer than some animals of this class by an inch 
ertwo. The immense circle formed by her head, cheeks, 
and shoulder, and that by her hind quarters, are alike 
unequalled in the yard. Mr. Stainsby’s sow (569) 
highly commended, is a model, and in our opinion stands 
next the winner, Mr. Tuley’s, 574, is very large and 
handsome, but scarcely fine enough in bone for this 
class ; she girths 66 inches, and is highly commended, 
Mr. Bartlett, of Lifton, owner of first prize, small boar, 
has also a splendid sow in this class, No. 545 ; she is 
highly commended, and deserves it, as she runs close 
upon those mentioned before her. A small Essex 
(559), 9 months, belonging to Mr. Moon, of Lapford, 
was almost as broad as long, wonderfully fat, fine 
quality, but too short in the side for breeding purposes ; 
her girth was 58 inches. The young sow, 568, belong- 
ing to Mr. Savery, of Silverton, Exeter, and bred by 
Mr. J. R. W. Atkinson, Leeds, has one of the best 
natural forms in the yard. It was not at all fed up, 
and will one day make a splendid sow, if her hind legs 
do not get crooked. The several other sows that were 
commended were principally of the Essex breed; 
amongst which Mr. Hobbs had (557) a neat 7 months 
old sow ; and Mr. Phillips, Totness, had a very fine 
Yorkshire sow, aged 10 months (565). This animal 
was lame. 

The breeding sow pigs of large breed were not very 
noticeable. The first prize Tamworth pigs (576) are 
wonderfully large for the age stated in the entry 
(7 months 1 week), but have all the failings of the 
breed, and are lean and long in the fore quarter. The 
second premium, Mr. Trollers, of Durham, had two 
good pigs, and one very coarse animal. Mr. Tuley’s 
pigs, 22 weeks old, are too small to show against the 
above, but are animals of a much higher quality. 

Breeding sows of a small breed were an ex- 
cellent class. Mr. Turner’s (lst prize) animals are 
well entitled to it. Mr. Catherall’s, of Mold, Flint 
(583), 33 weeks and 2 days white Yorkshire small 
breed have great beauty, and the highest possible 
quality. There is one in the lot scarcely equal to the 
other two, and they have less size than the winners. 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs’ 30 weeks old (586) were commended, 
and are very pretty animals. They are, however, well 
beat by Mr. Turner’s, 

_In Extra Stock, Mr. Stainsby’s (Leeds) three sow 
pigs, large breed, 9 months, were entitled to the highest 
commendation ; had they been eligible for the premium 
for three sow pigs, they would no doubt have out-dis- 
tanced the Tamworth sisters. 

SHEEP. — We continue our report of this part 

£ the Exhibition from last week. In Longwools, 
the prize of 20/. was given to 458, a 16 months old 
ram, bred by Mr. Hewer, of Ley Gore, Gloucester- 
shire. This animal is of immense size, has a very good 
fore-quarter, a wonderful cushion, very fat back, and a 
good curly fleece. The prize of 107. was awarded to 
453, same age, bred by Mr. Garne, of Adsworth, Glou- 
cestershire. This sheep is nearly perfect in form; he 
has an extraordinarily forward, full, and deep breast, 
great depth of carcase, broad chine and plates, a beau- 
tiful back, and wool good though not very plentiful. 
459 was highly commended, belonging to Mr. Hewer. 
It is remarkable for width, has a thick scrag, full 
Plates, good rump, and a back free from the usual 
defect of Cotswold sheep, viz., a high point immediately 
in front of the loin. 463, Mr. Large’s sheep, was com- 
mended ; it has great breadth, amazing width of chine 
and plates, beautiful back, curly staple, but a falling off 
in the rump. We noticed also 449, asheep of Mr. 
Cother’s, of Woodstock, Oxon, a well made animal, 
with a close thick-set fleece. 455, Mr. Garne’s sheep, 
very high-standing, with good rump, firm handling, but 
with a neck too long, and ribs not out-springing enough 
to carry offa prize, 456, Mr. Handy’s ram, of Seven- 
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hampton, Gloucestershire, a very pretty sheep, but too 
small, and rather narrow towards the rump. 

Class II. Rams oF ANY OTHER AGE.—Though we may 
be astonished at the immense bulk attained by sheep in 
16 months from their birth, it is in this class that the 
greatest size is beheld. Mr. Garne’s ram, 467, 40 
months old, which obtained the prize of 20/., is very 
big, and beautiful in every point, having an especially 
good neck, The prize of 10/. was awarded to 471, bred 
by Mr. Lane, of Eastington, Gloucestershire. It is 52 
months old, a most extraordinary animal, of immense 
frame, very broad, full, and deep chest, colossalneck, great 
overhanging cushion; weighing probably 80 lbs. per 
qr., yet having a very small head and marvellously thin 
bone. 473. A 52 months old ram, bred by the same 
gentleman, was highly commended. It is a magnificent 
ram, having a wide carcase, full plates, thick serag, 
heavy overhanging rump, and light offal ; being broad 
enough to be worthy of a prize, though hardly fine 
enough in quality to take it. 466. Mr. Garne’s 
sheep 40 months old was commended. A very long 
and wide sheep, with an excellent back and good fore- 
quarter, 

Class III. Suzartinc Ewrs.—The prize of 10/7. was 
awarded to 476, Mr. Large’s pen of ewes (Broadwell, 
Oxon). ‘They are superior ewes, with beautiful quality” 
of mutton ; in shape exceedingly good, being wide, 
round, deep, large, with plenty of good wool, The prize 
of 5/. was obtained by 477, Mr. Large’s ewes, beautiful 
animals, but little inferior to the first lot ; they have 
good wool, but are not-altogether so good in quality as 
their more successful companions. 478. Ewes bred by 
Mr. Wippell, of Brenton Barton, near Exeter, have good 
backs, covered with a thickset staple of wool ; but loins 
and chines hardly wide enough to win. 

In Extra Srocx we observed No. 604, a pen of five 
Exmoor ewes, from four to seven years old, excellent 


NorTHAMPTON, 1847. 


LEICESTERS 73 Rams, 12 pens of Ewes/118 Rams (14 being 
the local prize). 
16 pens of Ewes (5 


local prizes). 


SouTHDOWNS 


Lone WooLs 26 Rams, 3 pens of Ewes|32 Rams, 6 of them 
the local prizes. 
5 pens of Ewes, 2 of 


local prizes, 


Relative Totals .,.|159 Rams, 26 pensofEwes|192 Rams, or without the 


“local” ones, 172 


Yorg, 1848, 


60 Rams, 11 pens of Ewes|42 Rams, 4 pens of Ewes 


animals of their class, but such as do not show well 
beside the straight-backed, compact, Leicester, and 
long-woolled sheep. 605. A pen of five horned ewes, 
four years and four months old, bred by Mr. Coombe, of 
Creech, Somerset, were highly commended, being of 
great size and very superior quality. 

We have thus noticed some of the chief attractions 
of the sheep show, and though we have spoken dogma- 
tically as to the character of the animals, we wish it to 
be understood that our remarks are intended to express 
only our own opinion. In conclusion, the exhibition 
was super-excellent, especially in the Southdown 
classes ; whilst the Leicester and Longwools displayed 
a marked improvement upon last year. C. 

In our report of Sheep last year we endeavoured to 
show, by means of tabular statements, what were the 
general results at which we had arrived, after watching 
the progress of the Society in the department of sheep- 
breeding. From a comparison, exhibiting the annual 
increase in the number of animals exhibited, we inferred 
that first-class sheep were more numerous in the king- 
dom than formerly. And we expressed our belief that 
the “model animals” were each year better in form 
and quality than the last ; since not only had the great 
victors at the exhibitions been constantly improving 
their stock, but other breeders of new renown were fre- 
quently stepping in to deprive them of their honours. 
This point was illustrated by a comparative list of the 
prizemen in 1847-8-9. And by another table of mea- 
surements: we showed that the prize animals of 1849 
were of larger size than those of 1848, indicating the 
progress of breeders in the task of augmenting the 
frame without losing the quality of the sheep. We in- 
tend here to convey information upon other points of 
interest’ in the same concise manner ; our first table 
setting forth the respective numbers of sheep exhibited 
in the years 1847-50. 


Norwica, 1849. Exerer, 1850. 


ea eee 
14 pens of Ewes|Class I.—Shearling Rams 33 
IJ,—Rams of any age 32 


Rams..,65 


;, 11I.—Shearling Ewes 
pens...14 


62 Rams, 17 pens of Ewes|Class I.—Shearling Rams 43 
II.—Rams of any age 30 


Rams 73 
», 111.—Shearling Ewes 
ens 7 


also for|24 Rama, 5 pens of Ewes|Class I.—Shearling Rams 15 
II,—Rams of any age 12 


Rams 27 

,, III, Shearlg. Ewes pens 3 

174 Rams, 41 pens ofl6) Rams 2% pene of Ewes 
Ewes 


also for|88 Rams, 


also for = 


” 


” 
them for 


25 pens of Ewes, or without 


the local ones, 18 


[en ee ee ee 


The next is a synopsis of the names and counties of | 
the prizemen for the last few years, showing that the 
Leicesters of the northern counties occasionally excel 
those of the midland districts ; that the Southdowns of 


NEWCASTLE, 1846. NorrHampton, 1847, 
LEICESTERS. a 
Stone, Leicestershire. 
Ashdown, Shropshire. 
Wright, Derbyshire. 


Wright, Derbyshire, 
Harris, Berkshire, 


Judges ... 
Milward, 


Pawlett, Beds. 
Pawlett, Beds. 
Smith, Rutland. 


Turner, Devonshire, 
Smith, Rutland. 
Burgess, Notts. 
Pawlett, Beds. 
Angas, Yorkshire. 


Clasg I.... { 


Class II.... 


Class III... Sanday, Notts. 


Smith, Rutland. 
SouTH- 
DOWNS. 
Overman, Norfolk. 
Pope, Dorset. : 
Trumper, Oxfordshire. 


Webb, Cambridgesh. 

Webb, Cambridgesh. 

Webb, Cambridgesh, 

Duke of Richmond, 
Sussex, 

Duke of Richmond, 
Sussex. 

Barnard, Essex. 


Trumper, Oxon. 
Judges ... Ladds, Huntingdonsh, 
Etheridge. 


Webb, Cambridgesh. 
Webb, Cambridgesh, 
Harris, Berkshire, 
Harris, Berkshire, 


Class I.... She 


ClassII.... 


Duke of Manchester, 
Hunts. 
Barclay, Surrey. 


Class III. 


Woodward, 
Clarke, Lincolnshire. 
Beman, Gloucestersh, 


Bateman, Oxon. Cox. 
Stokes, Derbyshire. 
Clarke, Lincolnshire, 
Large, Oxon. 
Faulkner, Oxon. 
Large, Oxon. 

Hardy, Gloucestersh, 
Large, Oxon. 

Large, Oxon. 


Large, Oxfordshire, 
Handy, Gloucestersh. 
Handy, Gloucestersh, 
Large, Oxon. . 
Smith, Oxon. 


Class 1.7... 


Class Il... gan 


Class III. ... 
Sim 


The next list shows the fluctuation in the number of 
exhibitors, and it will be seen what a large number of 
breeders avail themselves of the proximity of the country 
meeting to their farms. The exhibition of his best 
animals in the great competition-ground of the Society 
cannot but prove advantageous to the breeder, whether 
he be successful or not; the character of his breed 
being there made known to the public, and the compa- 
rative merits of his favourites tested in juxta-position 
with the edie animals of the kingdom. From the fol- 
lowing Table it appears that this benefit is obtained by 
many breeders who would not have enjoyed the oppor- 


Borton, Yorkshire. 
Harvey, Norfolk. 
Borton, Yorkshire, 
Hobbs, Essex. 
Sanday, Notts. 
Sanday, Notts, 


Webb, Cambridgesh. 


Sainsbury, Wilts. 
Drake, Hampshire. 


Duke of Richmond, 
Sussex. 
Shelley, Sussex. 


Beman, Gloucestersh 
Clarke, Lincolnshire, | Clarke, Lincolnshire, 


Hewer, Gloucestersh| Large, Oxon. 
Hewer, Gloucestersh|Garne, Gloucestersh, 


Handy, Gloucestersh}Garne, Gloucestersh. 
Large, 


the southern counties share honours with those of the 
eastern counties, and that the Cotswold district is all- 
powerful in longwools, 


Exetes, 1850. 


_—_—_ $$ $$$ 


Yorx, 1848. Noswicu, 1849. 


W. Torr, Lincolnshire. 
Barford, 
Hall. 


widsoe Lincolnsh, 
Sanda: otts. 
Abraham, Lincolnsh, 
Sanday, Notts. 
Abraham, Lincolnsh. 
3anday, Notts. 


Stone, Leicestershire. 

Bartholomew, Lincoln. 

Allison, 
Abraham, Lincolnsh, 
Sanday, Notts. 
Sanday, Notts. 
Hobbs, Eseex. 
Simpson, Yorkshire. 
Sanday, Notts. 


R. Overman, Norfolk.? 
Trumper, Oxon. 
Maton. 


Pope, Dorset. 
Trumper, Oxon. 
Boys, Kent. 


Webb, Cambridgesh. 
Webb, Cambridgesh. 
Hobbs, Essex. 
Shelley, Sussex, 


Sainsbury, Wilts. 
Sainabury, Wilts. 
Rigden, Sussex. 

Sainsbury, Wilts. 


lley, Sussex. 


Rigden, Sussex. 
(Sussex. 
Duke of Richmond, 


—_————— 


Shelley, Sussex. 


Overman, Norfolk. 


Beman, Gloucestersh, |Beman, Gloucestersh. 
Bateman, Oxon, Gillett. 
E. Clarke, Lincolnsh. 


Hewer, Gloucestersh. 
Garne, Gloucestersh, 
Garne, Gloucestersh. 
Lane, Gloucestersh. 
Large, Oxon. 

Large, Oxon. 


ne, Gloucestersh| Large, Oxon. 


Oxon. Large, Oxon. 
pson, Yorkshire |Large, Oxon. 


tunity of receiving it unless the show-yard had been 
placed within a comparatively short distance of their 
dwellings, This is one of the abundant benefits re- 
sulting from the visits of the Society to different lo- 
calities of the kingdom. ‘The first four lines show the 
number of exhibitors in each of the counties where the 
meeting has been held, from which may be seen the 
extent of the benefit above-mentioned, and the relative 
spirit with which the breeders of the several counties 
have seconded at succeeding meetings their initiatory 
exposition at their county town. — 


a i a 


ee pee 
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Number of Exhibitors residing in each county sending Sheep to the respective Shows in 1847 to 1850. 


work in progress on the land ; but under the guardians: 


NorrHamrrTon, 1847, Yorx, 1848. 
ie ae 
Counties. nS Counties. we 
aS [> ie) 
Northamptonshire . .| 9 ||Northamptonshire 0 
Yorkshire .,. 1 || Yorkshire 6 
Norfolk ...... 2 ||Norfolk ,. i 
Devonshire 0 ||Devonshire 1 
Leicestershire . 3 || Worcestershire 1 
Rutland ............. 1 ars 
Warwickshire .....,......... Cnr ee | | eer 
PIGKEVBUULO! isc csrscconsnsvases UN 9 ae 
Nottinghamshire ....,....... 2 ||Nottinghamshire ...,,,...... 3 
Bedfordshire .......... 2 ||Bedfordshire ................0 2 
Northumberland . 1 ||Northumberland ............ 1 
Gloucestershire 1 ||Gloucestershire.., 3 
Oxfordshire 3 ||Oxfordshire 2 
Wiltshire ... 1 || Wiltshire., 1 
Shropshire 1 
Berkshire 3 || Berkshire 2 
Sussex ......... BUS UBHEM vn xadenennanainnsiaeneaa 2 
BREESE Ces eer vcctre stent cducens Dy | SUMO WS donee rucaveccecteses: 2 
Kent ...... DT | Hampshire «.....scccccecenn 1 
ABR GMW BI seis Caaviss uxt My | SHOR Sion cce vo vacvesnss svseboutn 1 
Huntingdonshire ..,. 7 Re ee 
Cambridgeshire ..,,,....... LT | (North Wealem ....ccvescsscns 1 
Lincolnshire .................. 2 || Lincolnshire 2 
SROWRNGN, etietigicletlc, Dall SCOCMME ee ssackis cosvordncchane 3 
Total—Counties, &c. ...23| 45 ||Total—Counties, dc ...18] 45 


should only select and supply such a number of labourers 
Norwicu, 1849, EXxeTeER, 1850, as might at any time be required. The advantage of a 
or 7» |measure like this would be twofold ; it would lower 
the? G6 : 4 § | rates, and raise wages. In any legislation these should 
Pouptlce c 3 SOMBER. c | be the first things aimed at. Past legislation has rather 
5 = Menge os re taken a line in an opposite direction. By the ill- 
OR ne Ue eating eee 4 | working of the Poor-law the rates have been swelled out 
Noxtaliceerns 15 ||Norfolk ....00°" 0 |80 as to reach, in some cases, nearly the amount of rent,” 
Devonshir .| 1 ||Devonshire ine 9 
we : Mi pr crpenele e : Caird’s High Farming Harrowed. By Cato the Censor: 
Cumberland ..... 1 Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
oe Isle of Wight..................| 1 | WE have been favoured with a copy of this reprint, 
Nottinghamshire ............ 4 ||Nottinghamshire ............ 1 |The article was written by one who, whether he pos- 
Bedfordshire ....ss.ssssssseree . Peston ahire = Te ce i |Sesses it or not, at any rate exhibits plenty of the self- 
8 ||Gloucestershire............. 4 | sufficiency and vanity which it seems to have been the 
Oxon sie 2 | main object of his criticism to prove against Mr. Caird. 
1 || Wiltshire... 2 | The “harrowing” has indeed quite as effectually exhibited 
Berkshire . 2 | the faults of the implement as the quality of the soil 
5 |/Sussex ....... 6 | whose surface it has endeavoured to remove 3 and it 
eerie Pitliae > comaemetter 1 | may, be doubted whether the machine in question was 2 
WsteX cw ccw.| 2 |[Besex | 2 | 60nd fide agricultural implement at all, and not, rather, 
Cambridgeshire ............ 1 ||Cambridgeshire ............ 1 |a contrivance like the teazel-frame of our woollen ma- 
. Peet 4 senses nufacture, which, however well fitted for scratching 
Lincolnshire ......-....00000: 2 Pineotashice praeocagsnsenses 1 |and scarifying the matters coming within the scope of 
aa ed | San Seen eam _—. | its ordinary operation, is entirely at fault when set to 
Total—Counties, &e ...16) 35 || Total—Counties, &c, ...19] 41 | deal with an agricultural subject. The principles for 


Horsrs.—Bearing in mind the fact that Devonshire 
is not distinguished for its breed of horses, and that 
very few of the heavy kind are reared within its limits, 
the show of horses was not only very respectable, but 
surpassed our expectations ; for although the class for 
agricultural stallions of any age, as well as that for 
2-year-olds were both inferior to these classes at Norwich, 
York, and Northampton, yet on the other hand the 
classes for mares and foals, as well as that for 2-year-old 
fillies, we believe surpassed those of any former show. 
In Class I. we noticed a dark chesnut 5-year-old horse of 
the Suffolk breed, No. 234, to which the first prize was 
deservedly awarded. This animal exhibits considerable 
substance, powerful quarters, with good shoulders and 
fore-legs, conjoined with symmetry and action. We 
understand this animal was shown at Norwich in the 
class for dray-horses, and not being a horse of this 
character, failed in obtaining a prize which perhaps he 
might otherwise have secured. The second prize horse, 
No. 233, also a Suffolk, was superior to the former as 
respects the back and loins, which were perfect, but 
inferior in other respects. This horse we find obtained 
the second prize at York. Closely rivalling these 
horses was No, 246, a roan horse of great size, strength, 
Symmetry, and activity, and which well merited 
the high commendation he received. Probably his 
great weight, and a little coarseness about the legs, 
debarred him from receiving a prize. In this class we 
also noticed a very fine brown stallion, No. 253 ; anactive 
and very useful young grey horse, No. 251, as well as 
an exceedingly compact and active black horse, whose 
merits almost made us forgive his white and hairy legs, 
so peculiar to his breed. 

In the class for two years, we find the prize animal is 
No. 255, the first in the class, and, if we do not greatly 
mistake, this fine young horse is not only Number 1 
as regards the class to which he belongs, but also as 
respects the show of horses altogether. Size, strength, 
and symmetry are here admirably united ; the fore legs 
flat and clean, and the feet good, with remarkably good 
action. This horse, we are pleased to find, is by the 
prize horse at the Northampton meeting, one of the 
finest (then) four years old horses we ever remember 
seeing. The second prize in this class was taken by a 
Suffolk, a very handsome animal. 

The class for Roadster Stallions, though inferior to 
that at the York meeting, was superior to this class at 
several other shows. The prize was awarded to 
No, 267, a handsome compact grey horse, displaying 
considerable breeding, and with superior action. This 
horse we understand has carried the Queen’s huntsman 
five successive seasons. A fine three years old horse, 
No. 267, is highly commended in this class, and a hand- 
some dark brown stallion, No. 271, possessing great 
substance, is also well worthy of commendation. 

We now come to the other sex, being Class IV., for 
Mares and Foals for agricultural purposes ; and here, 


Rebielus, 


Irelands Only Safety, the Improvement of its Waste 
Lands. By Law. Rawstorne, Esq. Pp. 24, Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Tue author here argues for the enlargement of the 
area of cultivation up to the extent of the population, 
and against lowering the amount of the population down 
to the capacity of the soil. Emigration, as it has hitherto 
proceeded, is depriving the country of its best men—of 
those who, having capital, and knowing how to apply it, 
are precisely the men whom Ireland wants. And the 
remedies Mr, Rawstorne would propose for the pau- 
perism which seems about to swallow up the Irish 
common people altogether, are Government interfer- 
ence for the reclamation of waste lands, and the appli- 
cation of the labour-rate in a modified form for the 
support of labouring poor, The evils which are gene- 
rally supposed to attend the adoption of the latter part 
of this plan he believes might be avoided : 

“ When Captain Cragie, in the Orkneys, in the first 
year of the famine, began to give unlimited work to the 
indigent people, he found large bodies of them flocking 
together from all quarters to get a share of the Govern- 
ment money. The fisheries were deserted, all the 


which Mr, Caird has manfully contended will survive. 


as well as in the next class, the Suffolks reign , ty €0) 
the sarcasm here directed against its advocate ; and the 


supreme, taking both first and’second prizes ; and here 


frequent possibility of farming profitably under low 
prices, where energy and intelligence are at hand to 
take every advantage of circumstances, is a truth 
nowhere better or more usefully illustrated than in the- 
pages which “ Cato the Censor ” has here unsuccessfully 
attempted to laugh to scorn. 


we may well pause for a moment, to inquire how it is 
that the Suffolks are so successful in obtaining prizes at 
these shows,—a question which we feel no difficulty in 
answering, inasmuch as the class we are now noticing 
affords a striking proof of the justness of the explana- 
tion we have to offer ; viz., that it is by the most rigid 
attention to the excellence of their mares, that the 
Suffolk breeders are enabled to rear such very superior 
horses as they succeed in producing. Any man, by the 
payment of the requisite fee, can avail himself of a 
first-rate horse, but it requires 50 or 100 times the 
amount of such fee to procure a mare equal to such 
horse, in all respects ; (1007. was the price asked for 
No. 282, the mare to which the first prize was awarded, 
and 50/. for the foal.) There is no peculiar virtue in 
the colour of the Suffolks; indeed, we would prefer 
a dark-bay or brown; but it is that animals of 
this peculiar colour have received very great 
attention, and in consequence have been consider- 
ably improved. With respect to the prize mare, 
it would be difficult, indeed, to point out any fault she 
possesses. Size, strength, symmetry, and activity are 
here admirably united. No. 272 is also a very superior 
animal, and is closely rivalled by No. 279, a fine brown 
mare, with a capital foal by her side. Nos. 277 and 
280 are also very good animals, Class V., for two years 
old Fillies, displayed some capital animals (mostly 
Suffolks), the prize being given to No. 284, a very per- 
fect filly ; and the second prize to No. 286, a very sym- 
metrical animal, though somewhat deficient below the 
knee. Between the last-mentioned and No. 287 the 
competition must have been very great, whilst No. 283 
was also deservedly commended. One improvement 
we noticed in the horses exhibited at this show, which 
is, that they were not so immoderately loaded with fat 
as at Norwich, and some former shows. W. C. S. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cattle Insurance.—Mr. Samuel Cary Richards lately 
made the following judicious remarks on the subject of 
Cattle Insurance at the Yeovil Agricultural Meeting. 
“ This was a question of great importance to farmers and 
to landowners ; it had already attracted much notice, 
but not by any means to the extent it deserved. All 
descriptions of live stock were now insured, as would be- 
seen by a notice advertised in the Yeovil Times and 
other respectable newspapers ; and to such an extent 
had this kind of insurance already been carried, in the 
office referred to, that the average, for the last three 
years, had been upwards of 50,000/. per week—the 
startling sum of 2,500,000/. per annum ; and, to show 
its value to the farmer, it would be only necessary to. 
state that the Insurance Company had paid, during the 
last year, for losses of stock, no less a sum than 70,0004. 
It appeared that there were, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland 2,250,000 horses, of the total value of 67,000,0002... 
of which more than 1,500,000 were used in agriculture, 
and that their value was 45,000,0007. The number of 
black cattle in the kingdom was about 14,000,000 to 
15,000,000, of the value of 216,000,000/.; the number 
of sheep 50,000,000, whose value was estimated at 
67,000,000/. ; and the extent of capital invested in 
swine was still more extraordinary, when they reflected 
how little it was thought upon, or taken into account.. 
The number of pigs, of all ages, breeding and rearing, 
was calculated to be upwards of 1,000,000, which, taking 
one-third at 2/7. each, and the remainder at 10s. each, 
gave a value of 18,870,000/., as the capital invested in pigs 
alone, making the total amount of capital in the above. 
species of agricultural stock 346,270,000/. If to this 
was added the annual value of the crops, the capital in 
the hands of the farmers in the shape of live stock, and 
the produce of the earth could not, at a moderate com- 
putation, be estimated at less than 600 millions of pounds ! 
He thought it was unnecessary for him to say another 
word upon the importance of insuring stock.’ 

The Highland Society’s Exhibition at Glasgow.— 
Now that the booking of the cattle and implements is 
fully completed, we learn that the demonstration will 
even exceed that at Glasgow in 1844, which was the 
largest the Society has ever yet had. It will exceed it 
in point of number, and in quality will very greatly 
surpass it. On that occasion the Society exhibited fat 
stock, crosses, and animals of all sorts ; it now restricts 
itself to breeding-stock of the pure races, and of speci- 
fied and proper ages. The number of cattle is about 
equal to that of 1844, but for the reasons above stated, 
the exhibition will be better. It will also be less ex- 
clusively local and Ayrshire, the proportions of the 
different breeds being better divided. For instance, 
there are more than 100 short-horns, embracing the 
best blood among the bulls of England. This is chiefly 
caused, we presume, by the sweepstakes for short-horn 
bulls, the plate for which is worth 70 guineas. The 
show of sheep will be enormous; swine very good; 
poultry large; horses 170. In butter there are some 
240 entries, besides cheese. The show of implements 
will exceed anything yet seen in Scotland; some 500, 
articles have been entered. On the evening of the first 
day of the show, namely, Wednesday, the 31st instant, 
Dr. Anderson, the able chemist of the Society, will lec- 
ture on an agricultural-chemical subject in the Mer- 
chants’-hall. On Thursday is the great dinner, which 
is to be provided by Messrs. M‘Lerie and Co., at 8s. a 
head—his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh in the chair, 
and the Duke of Argyll croupier. On Friday morning, 
the last day of the show, there will be a public break- 
fast and converzacione. All the arrangements appear 
to be made in the best possible manner, and promise a 
“ glorious three days” to all who are interested in agri- 


Upwards of 1000 guests sat down to a dinner provided 
by M. Soyer, and, as might have been therefore expected, 
far superior to the dinners which have generally been 
provided on these occasions. The Marquis of Downshire 
presided ; the place, as vice-chairman, of the Duke of 
Richmond, who was unfortunately absent, being sup- 
plied by the Earl of Chichester. The speeches of their 
excellencies, Mr. Lawrence and Mr.'Rives, ambassadors 
from the United States of America to England and 
France respectively, were much applauded. Probably 
the ablest and most useful address, however, upon the 
occasion was that of Lord Wodehouse, who, in advo- 
eating the toast of “the labourer,” entered into the 
subjects of emigration and education as bearing upon 
pauperism. Towards the end of the meeting consider- 
able confusion prevailed, and the length of the speeches 
delayed the proceedings till after dark, 


common employments stopped. The following year he 
instituted a destitution rate, and the plan worked ad- 
mirably. If this would do so in one instance, why may 
it not act equally well in another ; and is there any 
other reason for not giving it a trial in Ireland, except 
that the extent of the calamity would require some 
additional restrictions? That a labour-rate in a work- 
house must necessarily act injuriously, can never be 
allowed, nor will it be likely to be asserted by any 
except by those who have seen it tried under some 
peculiar disadvantages. The Union of Chorlton-cum- 
Medlock, close to Manchester, consists of 2 manufac- 
turing population exceeding 80,000 persons. When the 
writer of this visited it many years ago, he found in the 
house very few except some old and infirm paupers. A 
piece of moss land had been taken from Sir Thos. De 
Trafford, on which the able-bodied were set to work at 
reduced wages. The effect of this was that every man 
looked out for work for himself elsewhere, and did not 
trouble the town longer than he could possibly help.” 
The following are some of the details of the author’s 
plan: “ Let land be attached to every workhouse in 
Ireland, not less than 200 acres to each, and as much 
more as circumstances will allow. * * * The governor 
of the workhouse should have nothing to do with the 
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cultural subjects. We may remark, in conclusion, that 
the head. quarters for the committee and judges is the 
& New Queen’s Hotel,” George-square.—J’rom the Glas- 
gow Reformer’s Gazette, July 6. 

Haymaking.—The best farmers put it through the 
following process. Suppose the weather fine, all the 
Grass ut before noon, and in the afternoon of the pre- 
ceding day, is very well shaked out by hand (not with a 
pitchfork) so that scarcely two straws together lie in 
the same direction. That part which was shaked out 
before 10 o’clock is turned over before dinner, and the 
remainder immediately after dinner. The whole is 
turned over again before 4 o'clock. Then before 
7 o'clock (before any dew falls) the whole is made into 
foot coil’ with the rake and foot. After the dew is off 
next morning it is well shaked out again, with the hand, 
into plots ; the intervals narrow, or wide, according to 
the weight of the crop. Then turned over before 
dinner, shaked out/again after dinner, turned over again 
by 4 o’clock, then made into wind-rows of five or seven 
turnings each, and put into cocks of about 1 ewt. each. 
Next day shaked out and turned before dinner, and 
after dinner turned over again, being then made into 
large wind-rows, and carted to barn or stack ; or, made 
into big cocks of 5 or 6 cwt. each, to be carted the first 
opportunity. Care is taken to cock up every night 
before the dew falls, which is of considerable importance 
in making good hay. Neither should the sun be allowed 
to burn one part by its lying undisturbed half or a whole 
day. By this mode hay is made in one or two days less 
time than by a more careless manner of making. In 
showery weather the farmer has to be exceedingly 
watchful to see that it is always put into cock before 
vain, In other parts of the country far less care is 
taken in haymaking, but I am quite satisfied to the loss 
of the farmer. Very frequently allowing it to lie in the 
swarth a whole day, aud sometimes in showery weather 
several days; and the same also when spread out. A 
saving of wages seems to be the principal object of the 
farmer more than making good hay. No importance is 
attached to its being wet with dew in the night, or 
scorched with sun in the day ; and very little importance 
to its being wet with rain, when after the process is 
advanced. What would a housewife think of having 
her tea watered, and perhaps remaining in a damp or 
wet state for a day or two, and then dried before being 
put into the tea-pot for use? It should be borne in 
mind that dew, when the Grass is made into hay, will 
do the same damage as rain. I have seen hay cut from 
two adjoining meadows, but belonging to different 
farmers; the natural qualities of the Grass the same in 
both, and both cut on the same day ; yet, from manage- 
ment alone, I calculated the difference in value when 
carted at 50s. per acre. Rothwell’s Ag. of Lancashire. 

Mr. Mechi’s Farm.—As my farming operations are 
now public property, I invite inspection of my growing 
erops, in justification and verification of the opinion I 
expressed years since, that the poor and other lands of 
this kingdom, if properly drained, cultivated, and 
manured, would amply and superabundantly feed and 
employ our population, independently of any foreign 
supplies. The question of individual profit will he 
tested by the annual publication of my accounts. J.J. 
Mechi, Tiptree-hall, near Kelvedon, Essex, July 1. 


Calendar of Operations. 
JULY. 


DLAMMERMUIB SHEEP FARM, July 9.—The past fortnight has 
been a busy one with our shepherds—sheep shearing having 
been general in our district. Ours was completed yesterday. 
The practice here is for neighbours to assist each other, and 
to have the days previously arranged, to avoid confusion. Some 
three or four days before being shorn, the sheep are washed by 
swimming them three or four times through a deep pool from 
15 to 20 yards broad; and that they may be thoroughly wet 
over the back, the rock or pier from which. they leap should be 
at least 3 feet above the water. This may appear a somewhat 
primitive mode of doing the work, but having compared sheep 
thus treated with others which had been ‘‘hand washed,” we 
find their wool as clean as it can possibly be made by any pro- 
cess of washing performed while on the animals’ backs, while 
the time occupied is one-third shorter, with infinitely less 
labour to man and beast. As we endeavour to finish the 
shearing of each lot the same day it is begun, that the sheep 
may be as little disturbed as possible, and allowing from 50 to 
60 sheep per day toeach man, we make a point of having a 
sufficient number of hands provided. The sheep are either 
laid upon stools or a piece of clean turf; in the former case, 
the animal’s legs are tied with a worsted cord, to prevent 
cutting, and the shears run along the side. We preter this 
method. Whenever the fleece is removed, the “buist” or 
mark, expressive of the owner's initials, is stamped on the 
sheep, a kettle of warm pitch being kept close at hand for this 
purpose, The wool is carried to a building, where it is carefully 
examined, and all extraneous matter removed, and then rolled 
up. The thinning of Turnips has occupied all our hands for 
three weeks past. We expect to finish inafewdays, They 
are now all ready, and, in general, growing satisfactorily. 
Oats are looking well, and coming into ear, Hay will be a 
light crop ; we purpose beginning the cutting of the sown Grass 
next week. A Lammermuir Sheep Farmer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

CLover: X YZ. We should suppose the affair to have arisen 
accidentally, The Hop Trefoil has a seed somewhat like 
that of the red Clover. Your loss is just the difference 
between the crop you have and that which you probably 
would have had, calculated in tons of hay, at so much per ton, 

SyoLoreDIA oF AGRICULTURE: A B, Seven parte have ap- 
peared. Apply to Messrs. Blackie, Glasgow. 

EXTRAORDINARY CASE oF A Cow: In the first stage of disease 
the animal was deadly cold and trembling all over, with a 
stoppage in the bowels, and very much swollen, In about 
two hours after she was in the greatest agony, with her 
tongue out of her mouth to a great length, moaning and 
groaning, and very restless—All very unusual for a bullock, 
All medical treatment was quite useless. In 24 hours she 
died, and when opened one lung had perished and completely 
gone, and in the cavity of the chest was found a large 


quantity of blood and the rotten parts of the lung. The 
§ 


\Prime Meadow Hay 70s to 75s 


other lung and the bowels appeared to be in a perfect healthy 
state, (The case is certainly extraordinary and unusual, 
We imagine there must have been previous disease of the 
lung. W. C. 8S.) 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BoweELs 1N Pics: D A M, Pigs may be 
bled from avein inside the arm; they will also bleed with 
tolerable freedom if a portion of the tail is cut off. The 
disease in your case may probably be traced to some errors 
in feeding. Bleeding and oily laxatives, followed by doses of 
calomel and opium, and tartarised antimony in doses of 
2 grains each fur young pigs, and more for older ones. Young 
pigs might also be put in 2 tub of warm water with advan- 
tage. W. C. 8. 

Lime-waTeEr ror BoitEns: Const, Sub, See p. 163, Gard. Chiron. 
1846. Put some muriate of ammonia into the water—about 
11b. to 1000 gallons. It will hinder the deposit of lime, by 
converting the insoluble carbonate of lime into the soluble 
muriate, 

OvennANarne Hepars: JF. The distance to which your 
property extends on the outside of your fence varies in dif- 
ferent districts. We understand it to be 4 feet in our neigh- 
bourhod; and’ we imagine that we have no right to allow 
our hedgerow timber to overhang that limit, These are 
matters, however, on which a legal opinion is necessary, and 
that we cannot give. 

Perrop oF Wanvest: Gallicus asks, would it not be interesting 
if your correspondents in various parts of the country would 
inform you of the date of the first cutting of Wheat in their 
neighbourhoods, soil, and course of cultivation, and manure ? 

Skin DisrAse 1n A Cow: W D C. Common mercurial oint- 
ment, diluted two-thirds by lard, will form the best applica- 
tion to the skin of your first case, In the second case we 
imagine the teeth may be out of order, and require examina- 
tion. If this is not found to be the case, give a dose of salts 
with half an ounce of pimento, as the digestive organs may 
be out of order, W. C. S. 

Soutupown Suerre: A Young Farmer would be much obliged 
to any of our correspondents who would give him the result 
of his experience in fattening southdown sheep, and a calcu- 
lation of the expense. [See vol. vii., p. 294, English Agricul- 
tural Society’s Journal.) 

TuistTLes: Enquirer. Certainly. Continue pulling and they 
will disappear. About lime kilnsa—hereafter. 

TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN: WB. The Grass you have sent is 
the Phleum pratense (common Catstail Grass), plentiful 
everywhere in pastures, meadows, fields, waste ground, de. 
It belongs to a genus ag distinct from Triticum as Felis from 
Canis, and we should as soon expect to find a bitch producing 
a litter of kittens as a grain of Wheat giving rise to one of 
these Catstails. We every now and then sce speculations 
about one kind of grain changing into another, and won- 
derful theories propounded in consequence by those who 
trust the parties that put forth these statements ; but for our 
own part we do not believe there is a single trustworthy 
statement on record that ought to incline us to believe any- 
thing of the sort. Botanists have not yet ascertained the 
laws which limit the variations in form to which given 
species may be subject, and thus probably multiply species 
beyond all increase from Nature ; but this is a very different 
question from that which supposes a change from one well 
marked genus into another, or even a species of one tribe 
into a species of another tribe. We can only suppose, in the 
present case, that your field was full of the seeds of Catstail, 
or your Wheat seed foul with them. J. S. H. 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered the same week. , 


SMarkets. 


SMITHFIELD, Monvay, July 22. 

The number of Beasts. is large, but there is a considerable 
deficiency in weight, In consequence the best qualities are 
making rather more money ; still, on the average, trade is dull. 
The supply of Sheep is neither so good nor so large as of late ; 
the prices are better, more especially for Long-wools, There is 
more inquiry for good Lambs, which, being scarce, are dearer. 
We have an abundant supply of Calves; they are lower than 
we have known for avery long period. From Holland and Ger- 
many there are 810 Beasts, 2920 Sheep, 372 Calves, and 70 
Pigs; from Scotland, 200 Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 
1000 ; and 1000 from the midland counties. 

Perst.of8lbs.—s ¢d 58 @ Perst.of 8lbs—s d 8 da 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... to 

fords, d&c. 8 40 Ditto Shorn ... 

Best Short-horns 3 2 Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 2 8 Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and Lambs 

Half-breds  ... .. ww |) Calves... 
Ditto Shorn. ...310—4 0! Pigs . 
Beasts, 3719; Sheep and Lambs, 28,350 ; 

Faripay, July 26. 

The number of Beasts is not large, and the weather being 
cool trade is brisk ; however, except in a few cases, we cannot 
quote higher rates than on Monday. The supply of Sheep and 
Lambs is considerably shorter; our prices for the former have 
advanced fully 2d. per 8 lbs.; and there is also a better de- 
mand forthe latter, at a little more money. Calves again are 
plentiful, but the weather being favourable, they are disposed 
of pretty freely, at an advance of 4d. per 8lbs. From Ger- 
many and Holland there are 263 Beasts, 740 Sheep, 284 
Calves, and 30 Pigs ; from Scotland, 100 Beasts ; 250 from the 
North and Midland, and 94 Milch Cows from the home counties. 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... to 

fords, d&c. .. 8 6t03 8| DittoShorn .., 3 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6 | Ewesd&2dquality ... 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—8 2] DittoShorn ... 3 
Best Downs and Lambs ... we 4 4—410 

Half-breds ... Calves ... 2 4—38 4 

3 O—4 0 
Pigs, 265. 


3 8 
3 6 
3 0 


0o—3 6 
Ditto Shorn coh Oa 2OPIGR.  coeuliass r 
Beasts, 984; Sheep and Lambs, 11,420; Calves, 666 ; 
HOPS.—Fsipay, July 26. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmitTH report that the market con- 
tinues firm for all new and fine coloured yearlings, with an un- 
usually shortsupply. The reports from the plantations have up 
to this.time continued to come favourable, with the exception 
of some complaints of mould, which, with a continuance of wet, 
is thought may do serious damage, the Hops being still ina 
very backward state, The duty is considered to be fairly esti- 
mated at about 180;0002. 


HAY.—Per Load of 86 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, July 25, 
Glover... sss ess 
‘New Clover ... os 
Straw 


703-to 848) 


4 80 
J. CoorEn, 


63 66 


a CH 870 
CUMBERLAND MARKET; July 25. 
Prime Meadow Hay 728 t077s | Inferior ... .. 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 68 | New Clover ... 
New Hay aor, Oe 68 | Straw 
Old Glover... ... 78 84 
WHITECHAPEL, July 25, 

Fine Old, Hay 70s to 75s | New Clover .., 
Inferior ditto 60 65 | Inferior ditto... 
New Hay Al oie 


55 65 | Straw ... 
Old Clover .., 


Inferior ditto... 
Rowen .., «. 
New Hay oe 


one 


ane see nee 
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26 © 80 
BARKER, 
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65s to 75s 
65 75 
24 28 
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COAL MARKET.—Fripay, July 26. 
Carr’s Hartley, 14s.; Wallsend Haswell, 16s, 3d.; Wallsend 
Hetton, 16s, 34, Wallsend Tees, 16s, 3d,—Ships at market, 85. 


COVENT GARDEN, Jory 27. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applea plentiful. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines 
is wellkeptup, Ripe Gooseberries fétch from 2s, 6d to 3s, 6d, 
per half sieve. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are 
sufficient for the demand, Carrots and Turnips may be had 
at from 3d, to 6d. per bunch. Potatoes fetch from 1d. 
to 2d. perlb, Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for 
the demand, and s0 are Mushrooms, French Beans are plen. 
tiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Cine- 
rarias, Lily of the Valley, Pinks, Carnations, Rhododendrons, 


Ranunculuses, and Roses, 


FRUITS. : 


Pine-apples, per Ib.,°44 to 63 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 5s 
Peaches, per doz,, 48 to 15s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 48 to 15s 
Strawberries,p.punn.,6stols6d 


Lemons, per duz., 1s to 3s 
Oranges, per doz., 28 to 38 
per 100, 88 to 248 
Almonds, per peck, 6s 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 


6—3 10}! 


Cherries, per lb,, 6d tols 6d 

Melons, each, 3s to 58 

Gooseberries, per half sieve, 
1s 6d to 28 64 

Currants, p. Half sieve, 3s to4s | — Brazil, p. bsh., 126 

Raspberries, p, pottle, 4dto6d | Kent Cobs,90s to 100s p.100 lbs. 


VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to 4s | Shallots, per lb., 6d to 84 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz.,2s to4s Artichokes, per doz., 2s to 48 
Peas, per sieve, 22 to4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz, 
Beans, per sieve, 1s 6d to 23 1s to 28 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 2d to 1s 
Potatoes, per ton, 70s to 100s Cos, p. score, 6d tols 6d 

— percwt,, 4eto 7s Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d-to 1s 
_per bush,, 1s 6d to 33 6d | Smail Salads, p. punn,2d to 8d 
Turnips, per doz, bun., 3s to 58'| Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to2s 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 9d Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
\Leeks, per bunch, 2d to 3d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 28 
Carrots, per doz., 48 to 6s — Roots, p, bdle., 9d to ls 
Spinach, p. sieve, 28 6d Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to4s Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d Watercress,p.12bunch,, 6dto9d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 


ENGLISH TIMBER AND BARK.—Joty 27, 
Round TiMBER, PLANK, Incu BoaRp. 
Per Load. Per Foot Cube, |Per Foot Superf, 
£5 0 Oto£L7T 0 0/33, 0d. to 5s, 0d.|08, 44d.to 08. 6d. 
410 0—610 40 10 8 0 4 
210 0—310 
25 0—3 0 0 
Lime .. 3 5 O—4# 5 O|2 0 
Bark appears in larger supply than was generally anticipated, 
and some large parcels are now in the market, There seems 
a general disinclination on the partof tanners to buy largely 
at present prices, which is from 131, to 15/. per load of 45 cwt. 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, Juty 22.—The supply of Wheat by land carriage 
samples from Essex this morning was larger than of late, but 
lesa from Kent; the improvement of Friday was not main- 
tained, and the bulk was disposed of on about the same terms 
as this day se’nnight ; some samples remained unsold towards 
the close. Business in foreign was exceedingly limited, at our 
quotations.—Secondary qualities of Barley are 1s. per qr. 
lower ; in others we observe no alteration.—Beans and Peas 
remain as last week.—Oats are a dull sale at a decline of 1s. per 
qr:—The accounts received to-day from Ireland respecting the 
Potatoes speak very badly of the crop. 

Fuipay, Joty 26,—The arrivals of grain, both English and 
foreign, this week, have been moderate. Part of the English 
Wheat left over from Monday remains unsold, but foreign is 
very firmly held, and in a few instances slightly enhanced rates 
have been obtained,—In Barley, Beans, and Peas, no altera« 
tion has occurred.—The Oat trade remains the same as on 
Monday.—Indian Corn afloat is held at 283., cost, freight, and 
incurance.—There is more inclination to purchase Flour at old 
prices, but holders ask rather more money. 


ARBIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley, Oats. 
Qrs. Qrs, 
140 2280 
9350 8260 6810 
WHEAT. (BABLEY./ OATS.) RYE. 


Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 
— p. bush., 16s to 24a 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush,, 
208 to 228 


0 
0j2 6 
OjL 6 
ae 


Flour. 
2790 sacks 
— bris. 


BEANS, | PEAS, 
Q1s Id|16s11d|22s 84} 26310d\27s ad 
22 8 {16 10 /22 6 26 7 {26 9 
21 6/16 5 {21 6} 2611 {26 11 
21 9/17 0:23 2] 2610 [28 4 
21 5 \16 11 [23 3] 27 2 (26 6 
72 317 lee o 27 «5 {2711 


“go1l| 2111 {17 0 |22 7 
Duties on Fo- |———}|—_—} ——_| —_| ——_ |-— 


reign Grain 10 1.0.F 2, O'R Be Os sd, 205, Bo 


Fluctuations inthe last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, JUNE 15,|JUNE 22. JUNE 29, JULY 6,)JoLy 13,/JoLy 20, 
‘ ne “fl 


Tris 2... 
Foreign ... 


IMPERTAL' 
AVERAGES. 


Aggreg. Aver. 27° 02/27 8 


see 


40 5 
39.11 — 


SEEDS.—July 22. 
Canary, per qr..........728 to 78s | Coriander, per cwt. «..188s— 226 
Caraway, per cwt. ...30 — 32 ‘Mustard, white,p.bush.7 — 8 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84— 35 — brown, do. 10 
‘Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last ......... 
\Clover, red, per cwt....24— 46 | Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...87. 15s 
— foreign,do— — — foreign,p.ton 61. 158 
— white, do. 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do. 3/. 17s 
— foreign,do.— ‘Tares, per bush,.., 38 0d—5s 6d 


Liverpoot, Fripay, JuLy 19.—Exclusive of a further supply 
lof Wheat from the North, Odessa, and Egypt, and 600 sacks of 
French Flour, the arrivals into this port since Monday last have 
been ineignificant, All good, deseriptions of British and 
foreign Wheats experienced a limited demand to-day from 
‘home and country millers, and the best qualities of both red 
‘and white nearly maintained late prices. States and Canadian 
Flour, including French and Irish, met a fair inquiry. Barley 
and Malt dull of sale ; Beans stationary ; Peas rather dearer. 
‘Oats in slow request on the terms last noted. Oatmeal a shade 
lower in value, Indian Corn wassomewhat depressed in value, 
\but improved subsequently.——TUESDAY, Joty 23.—The im- 
ports of British grain and flour are still small, but from abroad 
we have had considerable arrivals since Tuesday last. The 
trade here during the week has been dull. We had a fair 
lattendance of town and country millers this morning, and 
Wheat declined 1d. per bushel and 6d. per eack. Oats are 4d. 
‘per bushel dearer, Grinding Barley was 1d. to 2d. per bushel, 
and Beans, Peas, and Indian Corn each fully Gd. per qr. higher. — 
The present prices are: Wheat, English, red, per 701bs., 58. 104. 
ito 6s. 4d.; white, 6s, 1d.to6s.7d, Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 
60 Ibs, 26. 9d, to'3s. Malt, English, per qr., pale, 48s. to 523. 
Oats, English and Scotch, per 45 Ibs., 2s. 8d. to 2s, 10d. Beans, 
English, per qr., 275, to Sle, Peas, do. do., 268. to 298 
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NOW READY, 


MEDICAL AND Q@CONOMICAL BOTANY. 
BY JOHN LINDLEY, PuD., FERS. 


In One Volume; 8v0, [ltustrated with some Elundreds of Woodcuts, price Fourteen Shillings, cloth. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


‘The Vegetable Kingdom contains, among a large quantity of plants of no known importance to man, various useful species employed in medicine, the arts, or in the 
many branches of domestic ceconomy. The principal part of tliose which can be brought by teachers in Europe under tlie notice of students, or which,. from their great 
mportance, deserve to be among the earliest subjects of study, are mentioned in the following pages, where they arranged in the manner proposed in the ‘ VecrraBLE 
Kinapom’ of the author, with the sequence of matter departed from in a few instances, when it was believed that the convenience of younger students would be consulted 
by doing so. The author trusts that this selection will be found to have been made in such a way that all teachers who possess reasonably extensive means of illustrating 
their lectures, and all Botanic Gardens, may furnish the larger part of the species which are mentioned. A small selection was indispensable ; firstly, because a greater 
work would have been beyond the reach of the majority of purchasers ; and secondly, because experience shows us that those who have to study a science of observation, 
such as Botany, require to concentrate their attention, in the first instance, upon a limited number of objects.” 


« The plan of the work is similar to that so happily employed by Linnceus in his Materia Medica, a book invaluable in its day, although now forgotten, and better 
adapted to the objects of medical men than any thing which has since appeared. Hach species, placed in its due position in the classification, has. its vulgar or officinal 
name, as well as that which it bears in science, and, in a few words, the country whence it comes, the quality it has been said to possess, and the uses to which it has been 
found applicable. Very short phrases are also given, for the purpose of showing how the genera or species are to be distinguished from each other. 


“The whole plan of the work is, in fact, to point out distinctions : and the fewest possible words are employed with this view. In many instances the distinctions may 
not be absolute, but they are sufficient for ordinary purposes. Those who wish to become better acquainted with Botany will, of course, make the ‘ VEGETABLE 
Krnepom’ of the author the subject of ulterior study. For the convenience of those who may desire to do so, references are made to that work throughout all the 
following pages,” 


SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Prnicitium. Link. Microscopic. Cobweb-like or mothery flocculent masses, producing simple globose spores disposed in patches about the pencil-shaped ends of 
' septate fertile threads. 
1. P. glaucum Greville—(Tue Vinegar Prant.) 
Mycelium forming a close tough crust-like or leathery web; branches somewhat 
entangled and bifid ; spores verdigris-green. 


Habitat. On decaying bodies, and in fluids in a state of acetification, 


Quality. Assists in the decomposition 
of decaying matter, and augments 
rapidly the acetous fermentation 
of saccharine fluids, Abit placed 
in sugar and water soon changes 
it to vinegar. 


Mycoprrma. It is probable that 
the flocculent substance which 
forms in yarious infusions when 
they become ‘‘mothery,” and 
which bears this name, is only the 
mycelium of Mucor, Peniciliium, 
and other Fungals of a similar 
nature, The accompanying cuts, 
from a paper of Mr. Berkeley’s, 
illustrate this, Fig, 29isa view of 
the mycelium of Mucor subtilissi- 
mus as found in water, with one 
ball of the reproductive bodies 
formed when the mycelium 
reached thevair ; 30 is Penicilliom 
candidum in the same state, the 
greater part of which had been 
formed in water ; but a couple of 
branches reaching the air pro- 
duced the true fructification of 
this genus of Fungals. 


Ayer identity with some of the 


-Mycoderms, figured by Dr. Pereira inthe Pharmaceutical Journal, is sufficiently evident; as willbe seen bya cut. (fg. 31) of the “ Vegetation in empyreumatic succinate of ammonia,” 
borrowed from the Pharm. Journal, vol. vii. f. 8, p. 341. 


Nartuex. Falconer. Umbels compound. Involucres 0: Calyx obsolete. Fruit thin, compressed at the back, with a dilated border. Ridges F R 
3 only, dorsal. Vitte 1 to each dorsal furrow, and 2 to the laterals, Albumen thin, flat. 

1.N. Asafetida Falconer. Ferula Asafetids Linnzeus.—(Asara@ripa.) Figs 350. 

Radical leaves 3-parted ; segments bipinnatifid, with oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, decurrent lobes. 

Habitat. Laristan, Affghanistan, the Punjaub. Quality. Gum-resin fetid, stimulating, antispasmodic, 

U%es, In spasms and convulsions, chronic catarrh, flatulent colic, uterine obstructions, 


N. B. This is the genuine Asafcetida plant, but probably the'substanceis also yielded by even species of Ferula, It has been conjectured to have produced the 
Silphium or Laser of the ancients, but on unsatisfactory evidence, See Thapsia, p. 256, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR THE AUTHOR, BY 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
CaeeeN PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT ie perfectly impervious to rain; suow, and frost; and 
hasbeen tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates ;. can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons, 
Price 1d. per square foot, 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam ange das Pipes, toned 25 per cent. of fuel. 
amples an estimonials sent by post, on applicati 
Cxoacon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, “PPlcation to 


>i Doh oo 
‘HE TEE'TH.—How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by. ne, lecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable tp companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them ih a pure and healthy state 
nee some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes, But although most ladies are careful, and even 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the cheap Tooth Powders. of the present day 
are composed, It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl: Dentrifice, ax a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
fragrance to the breath, and to embzllish and perpetuate the 
graces-of the month,—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, 
h ROWLAND’S. ODONTO 
Is a white powder compounded of the choicest and most 
weoherché ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving. and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and pure, Price 
2s, 9d. per box.—Sold by A. ROWLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemiste and Perfumers, 


F,MIcRATION TO AUSTRALIA.—New Line of 
Packets from Liverpool : 
PETREL, 1200 tons, to sail on the 10th of October. 
CONDOR, 1500 ,, Pr 10th of December, 


A 1, new Ships, coppered and copper-fastened.—For Freight 


or Passage apply to the owners, Giszbs, Brieut, and Co., 
1, North John-street, Liverpool, 


N EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World,_LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
‘LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from-al) parts of the Globe; price only Three- 
petice, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoyp, 
12, Salisbuty-square, London, andreceive one copy as‘a sample, 


(ioe SUMMER RIDE OR PROMENADE.—The 
| peculiar virtues of C, and A. OLDRIDGE’S: BALM OF 
‘COLUMBIA completely remove the difficulty experienced by 
adies in preserving their ringlets after exercise ; its use so 
invigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which main- 
tains in. permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most perse= 
vering votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade, 
After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old World have 
been compounded in all imaginable ways in fruitless 
attempts to discover so important: a desideratum, we are in- 
debted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing the basis of 


OLDRIDGH’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening, and renews 
ing the hair has become a matter of notoriety among all civi- 
lised nations, Its restorative virtues are indeed a proverb, and 
the most satisfactory attestations to its infallibility in repro- 
ducing hair upon persona otherwise hopelessly bald, have been 
published from time to time by the Proprietors, 13, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, a few doors above the Lyceum Theatre on 
the opposite side, 

3s, 6d., 6s;, and.1ls, per Bottle; no other prices are genuine, 
When you ask for ‘Oldridge’s Balm,” never let the shop- 
lieepers persuade you to buy any other article as a substitute. 


On the 31st will be published, price 2s. 6d., No. VI. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. Linpury and JosppH PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


i ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 

will be found to be the best that has yet been produced; 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. M. and Co., from the many years they have been cele= 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had’ opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public. They have now 
suceeeded in procuring the receipt from which the above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its univereal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at MprcaLre, BINGLEY, 
and Co,’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s, per box. 
Caution.—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com= 
bined with those of H.R.H, Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
and the signature and address of the firm, thus: ‘‘ METCALFE, 
BinGLey, and Co., 130 8, Oxford-street, London.” 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
} is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, d&c., and by its balsamic and 
‘healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c,, clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
Zs, 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers, 


| 
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Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their 
pleasure in giving the fo 


SEZZZZZ, 


WUE 


Vinery, 


Peach House, . 
30 by 16 feet. 


30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, Fraser.—‘ I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 


Joun Suaw Lerau, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


45 by 20 ft, 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
{ExEcTED FoR Jonn SHAw Lean, Ese., Luton Hoo.) 


FANT ON ON, AF 


[JuLy 27, ; y 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


heir superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
llowing testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 


‘ 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


ry. 
80 by 16 ft. 


I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 
(Signed.) 


“James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


es Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Shakespeare. 


On the 3lst instant will be published, PRICE ELEVENPENCE, THE FOURTH MONTHLY PART of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A Greekly Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


PUBLISHING WEEKLY, PRICE 2d, OR STAMPED 3d,; AND IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
———— 
ALSO 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, 


From 28th June to 29th July, 


BEING A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Price 2d., or stamped, 3d. 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND (where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; 
and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s., No. 19 of 
DD; = N ZN NE Se 
. By W.M, THACKERAY, Author of ‘ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” &e. &c, With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author. Volume First is ready, price 13s. in cloth. 


*,* This work will be completedin Two Volumes, 


To be completed 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
pA COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. 

With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne. 
in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. Part VII., embellished with 40 beautiful en- 
Published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 4d., and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VI. may be had of all booksellers. 
didly bound in a cover designed expressly for the work by H.N. 
Humphreys, Esq. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
EMORIAL LINES TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
rister-at-Law.—Price ls. 
Published for the Author by Brapsury & Evans, 

On Wednesday, July 31, will be published, price 3d., stamped 4d., 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH AND 
Pwv.N © H’S FO 7) LDA aaa: 

Uniform with, and forming an extra Number of ‘‘ PUNCH.” 
ewsmen. 
Second Edition, strongly bound, 6s., of 
Gleig’s Family History of England ; with copious Chrono. 
logy, Lists of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for Exa- 
“The best of the numerous class especially written for in- 
struction.” — Quarterly Review. 
ARKER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, in- 
. cluding the Books produced under the Sanction of the Com- 
committeeof General Literature and Education appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will be sent 
Strand, London, 
LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 
: : ORTUS BRITANNICUS : a Catalogue of all the 
Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into 
with a Supplement including all the plants down to March, 
1850 ; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited 
Wooster. 
*,* The New Supplement may be had separately, price 14s, 
DENING, corrected to 1850 by Mrs. Loupow, is also in course 
of publication, in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 
KEITH ON THE GLOBES, IMPROVED BY TAYLOR, 
LE MESURIER, AND MIDDLETON, 
Plates and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d, bound, 
EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES; 
Edition, greatly improved, by 
ALFRED Taytor, M.D., F.R.S,, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
R. A. Le Mesurier, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; and 
KEY. Adapted tothe New Edition, by Professor MIDDLETON. 
12mo, 28., cloth, 


On the 31st will be published, price One Shilling, Number 16 of 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
London: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
gravings, will be published on the 31st instant, price ls. 2d. 
*,.* The First Volume will be published early in August, splen- 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 
By JosEpH ARNOULD, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
11, Bouverie-street. 
RICHARD DOYLE. 

Office, 85, Fleet-street ; and Sold by ail Booksellers and 
Soares HISTORY OF ENGLAND, abridged from 
mination. 

London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
mittee of Council on Education, and the Publications of the 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, 445, West 
Just published, a New Edition, in 8yo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Britain. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., &c. A New Edition (1850), 
by Mrs. Loupon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq., and Davip 
A New Epition or LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA OF GAR- 
London : LonemAn, Brown, GREEN, aud Lonamans. 
New Edition, considerably improved throughout, 12mo, with 
or, a Philosophical View of the Earthand Heavens, New 
&c., in Guy’s Hospital ; 
J. MipDLeETON, Esa., Professor of Astronomy. 
London ; LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


SCIENTIFIC GARDENING. 
ee ALPHABET or SCIENTIFIC GARDENING. 


By Professor RENNIE. A new Edition, with numerous 
Engravings. 18mo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 1s. 6d. ; or, free by 
post, 20 stamps. 

‘‘ This practical little work should be in the hands of every 
gardener, amateur, or professional ; and will soon repay the 
outlay of 18d., being full of valuable information.” 

London: James CornisH, 297, High Holborn (removed from 
Middle-row). 


Will be published the second week in August, price 12s. 6d., 

HE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OF CHE- 

MICAL ANALYSIS ; being Practical Instructions for the 
Determination of the Intrinsic or Commercial Value of Sub- 
stances used in Manufactures, in Trades, andinthe Arts. By 
A. Normanby, Author of “Practical Introduction to Rose’s 
Chemistry,” and Editor of ‘ Rose’s Treatise of Chemical Ana- 
lysis.” A Prospectus of the Work, with a list of the various 
articles treated of, may be obtained on application to the 
publishers. 

London: GEoraE KNniGuT and Sons, Foster-lane. 


MALT-DUTY—GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ee RESEARCHES on the FOOD 
of ANIMALS and the FATTENING of CATTLE: with 
Remarks on the Food vf Man. By Rosert Dundas THomson, 
M.D., of the University of Glasgow. 

“A very elaborate and useful work on the subject of which 
it treats.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

«This little work contains a general view of the subjects of 
food and digestion, which it is of the greatest importance for 
farmers to be acquainted with.” — Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

London : LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


WORKS RELATING TO SCIENCE, &c. 
I. 
PRINCIELES OF GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as 
illustrative of Geology. By Siz CHARLES LYELL. 8th Edition. 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


Il. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Somervit1e. 
2d Edition. Portrait. 2 vols, feap, 8vo. 12s, 


Ill. 
THE CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By Mary SoMERYILLE, 8th Edition, Plates. Fcap. 8vo. 10s, €d, 


Iv. 

ENQUIRIES CONCERING tat INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, and the INvEsTIGATION OF TRUTH. By JOHN 
ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 13th Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


v. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. By JoHn ABERCROMBIE, M.D, 8th Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 


Vi. 
A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, pre- 


pared for the Use of Officers and Travellers. By VARtious 
Hanps. Edited by Sim J. HerscuetL, Bart. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Vil. 

THE HURRICANE GUIDE: being an attempt to 
connect the Rotatory Gale, or Revolving Storm, with Atmo- 
spheric Waves. By W.R. Braz. With Circles. 12mo, 33, 


VIII. 
THOUGHTS ON THE INVISIBLE WORLD, as 


REVEALED BY THE MicaoscorE. By Dr. MANTELL. 2d Edition. 
Coloured Plates. 16mo. 6s, 


1X. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST ; or the First Principles of Natural Philosophy in- 
culcated by Aid of the Toys and Sports of Youth, 6th Edition. 
12mo. 8s, 


x. 
THE MUCK MANUAL: A Practicat TREATISE 
on the Nature and VALUE of MANURES, By F, FALKNER, 24 
Edition, 16mo, 6s. 6d. 


London; JoHN Mogray, Albemarle-street, 


BRENTFORD. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENERS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED IN 
PLANTING, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to submit to an unreserved 
Sale, by Auction, on the premises, Brentford Nursery, Middle- 
sex, about the second week in October (by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. J. Ronalds), the whole of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, riding over about 30 acres, consisting of a large and 
rich assortment of Standard and Dwarf Maiden, Trained and 
Untrained Fruit trees, of every description ; Ornamental trees, 
Deciduous and American Shrubs; fine Eyergreens, dc. 
Further particulars in future advertisements, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, July, 1850. 


HARDY AND OTHER CONIFERZ. : 

ME: J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MON- 
DAY, 5th August, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a fine collection of 
CONIFERS, in pots, comprising many rare and beautiful 
species, such as Abies gigantea, Picea grandis, Pinus Win- 
chesteriana, Taxus japonicus, Juniperus thuriferw, &c.; also 
some extraordinarily fine plants of Araucaria imbricata, 3 feet 
high, the rare Araucaria glauca, Cunninghamii, excelaa, d&c. 
— May be viewed on Saturday, morning of sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF SPECIMEN AND OTHER 
HEATHS THAT HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED TO 
PUBLIC SALE. 8.4 . 

R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
Vi. from Sicismunp RuckER, jun., Esq., who is giving up 

Heath growing, to submit to unreserved sale by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, the 
9th of August, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the whole of his magnificent 
Collection of ERICAS, consisting of about 200 Plants, about 
100 of which are Exhibition Specimens, and many of them un- 
rivalled both as to form and size. This collection, which is gene- 
rally admitted to be the finest in the kingdom, will be found to 
combine all the most rare species, with the popular and well 
known sorts.—May be viewed on the day prior and morning 
of sale, and Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


SURREY.—EXCELLENT FARM, WITH SHOOTING, TO 
BE LET, FROM MICHAELMAS NEXT, 

ME. HURLEY, Auctioneer, Lanp and Farm. 

AGENT, is favoured with the letting of a singularly eligible 
TITHE FREE FARM ESTATE, situate in the most beautiful 
part of the above county, within 16 miles of London, consisting 
of nearly 400 Acres of rich old Meadow, Pasture, and Arable 
Land, all well fenced, and in excellent condition, together with a 
spacious Residence, adapted for a genteel family, with com- 
modious Stabling, double Coach-house, Granary, and all other 
requisite Out-buildings, and two Kitchen Gardens. Adjoining” 
is a Farm-yard, Stables, Stalls for Oxen, &c., and at a quarter 
of a mile distant is a good Farm-house, with Garden, Farm- 
yard, and Buildings. Also, Two Cottages with Gardens. The 
Shooting is most excellent, and with the Residence is let for 
1001. a year, and would be continued if agreeable. The whole, 
forming an Estate suitable for a gentleman of moderate means, 
a professional man, or a gentleman farmer, rarely to be amet 
with. There is also a pew in the parish church. Rent 5000.. 
per annum, tithe free, rates and taxes exceedingly derate.— 
For further particulars apply at Mr. Huruey’s Offices, 62, 
Nelson-square, London; or to Mr. G. Smiru, Surveyor, 14, 
Finch-lane, City.—July 27. 

FARMS WEST OF LONDON. 

R. HURLEY, Farm, Estate, and Genera Com- 

MISSION AGENT, is favoured by an extensive landed pro- 
prietor, to Let and Dispose of several really excellent Meadow 
and Arable Farms, near London, anda Principal Corn Market, 
from 50 to 500 acres, with good houses and homesteads,. 
Rentals from 601. to 700U. per annum,—For particulars, apply at 
the Auctioneer’s Offices, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
London. : 
ELIGIBLE SMALL ESTATE, TO BE SOLD IN BUCKS. _ 

R. HURLEY, “Auctioneer and Lanp AGENT; 

is empowered to sell privately a most desirable SMALL | 
FARM ESTATE, within 18 miles of Town and 3 of a Station 
(Great-Western Railway), possessing an excellent Residence, 


Farm Buildings, &c., allin good repair; together with alarge. 


Garden, and 33 acres of rich Meadow, 7 acres;only Arable, in @ 
ring fence, and delightfully situated, near a late Nobleman’s 
park. — For terms apply at the Offices, 62, Nelson-square, 
London. _ 
FARMS TO LET—RENTS TO MEET THE TIMES. | 
MM ESSBS. RELD, MORGAN, anv CO., beg to in- 
VR form agriculturists and others that their Michaelmas list 
of about 100 FARMS, of various sizes, in all parts of the cogneys 
is now open for inspection at the Agricultural Agence, ‘ “ 
38, Moorgate-street, London; or be be forwarded free 0 
harge upon receipt of six postage stamps. 7 Ps 
N 'B. State the aie of Jari equired, and in what locality 
preferred. 
FARM ON THE LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS. 
ihe BE LET, and entered upon at Lady-day next, 
at South Thoresby, near Alford, a good FARM HOUSE, 
and Offices, with Three Hundred Acres of Land in capital con- 
dition ; for the last 18 years in the occupation of Mr, ees ; 
Hickson, deceased, Also 14 acres adjoining, which, if br ; 
might be broken up. Lime of superior quality can be had from 
an extensive kiln on the spot. The Tenant will have we bn 
clusive right to the Game ; Railroad direct to London ; an ; e 
Humber and Railroad Station about one mile distant.—For 
particulars, and to view this desirable farm, apply to THOMAS 
Kea, Thoresby. ss 
i RI, No. 13, Upper Woburn- n z 
Pe ost. cg a Mumaeer Evans, of No.7, Ut 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, rit Ne Pat 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the é inthe 
London ad Pa Oy ueardeo. a, the raid, county, where all AGTER> 
peereaand ‘Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THB HDITOR— 
SATUADAT, JULY 27, 1830, 
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[Price 6d. 
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ents, law and land.......+++ 491 ¢ | Gooseberries on espaliers 
jotments, management of ,, 491 a | Grape mildew .......++6 
Animals, diseases of . Highland Society 
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Manuring crops ......+. seveee 490 6 
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Clover crop........ Pot Pourri..... . 488 ¢ 
Crops, to manure. Poultry, to feed .. 492 6 
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@uckoo, note of Road reform 492 a 

* Diseases of animals Sow, prolific ...... 92 6 
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Turnips, best manure for...... 489 6 
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Wheat, to harvest eseee 489 c 

— blighted ...cccccserssere 492 


ing, high , 
Fences..... 
Frosts, July 


ANDSWORTH AND LOZELLS HORTICUL. 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

THE THIRD EXHIBITION this Season will be held in the 
Grounds of Hockley Abbey, on Tuesday next, August 6th, The 
celebrated Bands of the 48th regiment and the Fourth Royal 
Trish Dragoon Guards will attend, Admission, One Shilling. 

All Specimens for Exhibition must be on the ground before a 
quarter to 10, a. mM. Cuas, JAs. Perry, Hon. Sec. 

N.B. Hockley Abbey is about two miles from the Birmingham 
Railway Stations. 

Handsworth, near Birmingham, Aug. 3. 


GEEDS SUITABLE FOR PRESENT SOWING, 


all of the best quality, and confidently recommended: 
Cabbage, Early Nonpariel s, d. | Stock, Autumnal or Inter- s. d. 


ata, various colours, © 
per paper a «0 
per lb. ... ana ame Pansy, very choice, saved 
Stock, Buck’s Scarlet In- by the best growers, 
* termediate, perpaper...0 6 per paper ain ove 

The above, with every other description of Seeds, may be had 
of Wint1am DenyeR, Seedsman and Florist, 82, Gracechurch- 
street (near the Spread Eagle), London. 


INE-APPLE PLANTS FOR SALE.—To be dis- 
posed of, in one or more lots, about 250 healthy PINE 
PLANTS, of the Providence, Montserrat, and Queen kinds.— 
For price, and other particulars, apply to Mr. E. SMITHson, 
Gardener, Newland Park, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


HOYLE’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS FOR 1850, 
Ge HAELES TURNER will send out, early in the 

Autumn, strong established plants of the following distinct 
varieties raised by G. W. Hoyle, Esq. Ajax gained the 4J. and 
Ocellatum the 3/. prizes at the Great Seedling Pelargonium 
Show, Surrey Gardens, in June last, being two of the four 
prizes awarded on that occasion. Early orders will ensure 
first selection. 

AJAX.—A noble dark variety, smooth, and of fine substance, 
lower petals rosy purple, top petals very dark purple, with even 
narrow margin of vivid crimson ; very free bloomer ; has been 
justly styled ‘‘ The leading flower of the season.” Price ll, lls. 6d. 


OCELLATUM.—A great novelty, lower petals bright pink 
with a distinct and constant spot of deep er ee a petals 
deep crimson spot, shaded off with bright rose, white eye, free 
bloomer, and good grower. Price ll, 11s. 6d. 


MAY* QUEEN.—A large, distinct, and pleasing variety. 
Orange-rose top petals, crimson blotch, shaded off with orange, 
the five petals have a delicate margin of pale pink; lower 
pea bie 9 rere Jar well-defined white eye, very free 

oomer, w @ a great favourite i 
ere ae gr on the home stage. Price 
ad ores ore, top poe rich orange-rose, with 

pink margin, clear white eye, fin 
habit. Price 1/7. ie : a eee ee 

FLAVIA.—Orange-scarlet, the brightest in this class that 
has been offered, and makes a fine display on the stage, rather 
crumpled on the edge, and lower petals too long. Price 11, 1s. 


GENERALISSIMO.—Large and very attractive ; lower pe- 
tals salmon, with Spots of a deeper colour, white centre; top 
petals very dark, rich, and velvety, shaded with lively orange, 
occasionally crumpled on the edge, Price ll. 1s. 

RUBIOLA.—Fine crimson scarlet of beautiful texture, dark 
peuee ag top petals, rather deficient in breadth of petals, 


CORINNE.—Light purple 

dark top petals et = , very smooth and free bloomer, 
-—A neat smooth flower, of good quality, very free 

bloomer, rose with whit : ° 

Price 15 ®@ eye, and dark blotch on top petals, 

ARDINAL.—Fine rich orange crimson, black blotch on to 

petals, very smooth, not a trons grower. ¢ Price 15s, i 

: See banben tie rose, large fine shape and sub- 
' Oconstan i 

- aaa seishone eHanee ace » Purchasers of the above will haye 


Price 81, 10s, f 
Royal Nursery, Slough, see 


Turnip, early Snowball, 


or Incomparable, p. oz. 0 6 mediate, Imported, six 
Barnes’ earlyCabbage,do. 0 6/ beautiful vars., the col- 
’ Ps a Black-seeded ‘iG Pe pet tee Dee 1 6 
Ey Os, per paper ... 0. memone, saved from a 
: Lettuce, Shilling's Hamp. see beautiful’ ~ collection, .._ 
shireBrownCos,p.paper 0 6| per paper Tey Oo aD 
Hardy green Cabbage Let- Antirrhinum, from the 
tuce, peroz. .., a 6 best show flowers, do. .0 6 
Onion, large Tripoli,p.oz. 0 9|Cineraria, from the 
»» Deptford, per oz. ...0 6 choicest flowers, saved 
ss White Lisbon, p.oz.0 6 by one of the best 
Cauliflower, London-saved, * growers, perpaper ...1 0 
very fine, per paper ...0 6| Calceolaria, saved by an 
Parsley, very double, amateur from the best 
\_ beautifully curled, p.oz. 0 6 show flowers, per paper 1 0 
Spinach, winter, new Primula sinensis fimbri- 
gigantic, perquart ...1 0 
0 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING, 
J ,WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 
¢ call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from eyes, now two and three years old, the finest 
Plants that have ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all of the best sorts, warranted true, 

THE HAMBURGHS anp MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best time for Gardeners to have 
them, so as to get the eyes ripe and prominent, This Nursery 
is well worthy of a visit, as all modern Horticultural improve- 
ments are in full operation, 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
UTTON’S EARLY SIX WEEKS TURNIP. 
A field of these Turnips3, grown from Messrs. SutTTon’s 
Seed by Mr. E. W. Moore, Steward to Earl Rapnor, on 
poor soil at Coleshill, gained Mr. Posry’s 201. prize, at the 
Farringdon Agricultural Show, in December, 1849. Price of 
Seed, 10d. per pound, or 5s. per gallon. 

TRUE ITALIAN RYE GRASS.—This should be sown at 
the end of August, or first week in September. 

J. Surron and Sons have just harvested a true stock 
of Mr. Dicxenson’s fine variety, very productive, and 
highly nutritive. Price per bushel, 7s. 6d. 

PERENNIAL GRASS SEEDS for Permanent Pasture, Irri- 
gated Catch Meadows, &c., of the sorts best suited to the soil, 
at very moderate prices. New Seeds of Trifolium incarnatum, 
Dwarf Rape, Winter Veiches, Winter Barley, &c., will be 
ready in a few days. 

Address, JoHN SuTTon and Sons, Seed-growers, Reading, 
Berks, 

N.B. All Goods, not less than 11. value, are delivered, 
free of carriage, to any station of the Great Western, 
South-Western, or South-Eastern Railways, or to any 
office th London. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
. AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


OUELL anp Co, are now prepared to execute 

£ orders from their extensive and very select collection of 

the above, comprising all the nety and fine continental varieties, 

at the following prices : 

50 best new sorts ..... nore ACER engaahhig es eee 25s, 

25 ditto 3 

12 ditto 

Well established in small pots, or by post free, 


NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height). The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will render them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 


“the following prices : 


9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 9s.0d, 
13 do. raised by M. Lebois (and sent out for 
the first time this seasOn), for..........cccccecseeeeereasees 30 0 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered. 

The latter are figured in the last December Number of the 
‘Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de Botanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engravings of which may be seen 
at YouEutt and Co.’s Nursery. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion. Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c., will be 
forwarded with all orders. 


ANEMONE SEED, 


Saved from selected sorts, is now being harvested by YourLL 
and Co, in the finest condition, and can ke forwarded, per post 
free, at 2s. 6d. and 5s. per packet, sufficient to sow a bed of 12 
and 24 yards. Ifsown at the present time it will afford a fine 
display through the autumn and winter months, 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


INE PLANTS FOR SALE.—A Gentleman in the 


Midland Counties, being about to alter his Pineries into 
Conservatories, is desirous of parting with the plants. They 
consist of abcut 50 Fruiting and 70 to 80 Succession Plants, all 
very clean, good sorts, and in fine growing condition. Price, 
for the whole, 5). This Advertisement will not be repeated,— 
Direct to Y. Z., Office of this Paper. 


NORLAND NURSERY, NOTTING HILL. 
W TOWNSEND, having a very large Stock of the 
© following PLANTS, is enabled to offer them as under : 
Dielytra spectabile, a first-rate hardy herbaceous plant, from 
the north of China, 1. per doz., 7/. 10s. per 100. A consider- 
able reduction when a large quantity is taken. 
Fuchsia spectabile at the same price. 
N.B. The above are strong bushy plants. 
Tropxolum Dickeryanum, 5s. each, 2l. 10s. per dozen. 
ay Smithii, ls. 6d. each, 15s. per dozen. 
Cantua pyrifolia, 2s. each, 20s. per dozen. 
Heliotropium corymbosum (best of all), 1s, 6d. each, 12s, p. doz. 
Centradenia floribunda, 1s. 6d. each, 
All the new continental and other Verbenas. Antirrhinums, 
Petunias, &c., are now in bloom, and can be had at very re- 
duced prices. Catalogues on application. 


N EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 best new varie- 
ties of last season, fine plants, well established in 5-inch 
pots, for flowering this autumn, 15s, 


60 very fine varieties, including the above .. 62 0 0 
40 ditto ditto ditto ae 110 0 
25 ditto 17s. 6d. _ 12 superb varieties ... 0 9 0 


All well established in 48-size pots. 
Catalogues sent pre-paid on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Goods delivered free to London. 
Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 


SPLENDID NEW FUCHSIA—* NICHOLS’, PRINCE 

i ARTHUR,” 
(GEORGE NICHOLS begs to inform the Public and 

Trade that he has been fortunate in raising one of the 
largest and best White Fuchsias ever offered to the public ; it 
has been declared by well-qualified judgee to ba beyond com- 
parison the finest ever yet raised: its foliage, habit of growth, 
and freeness of bloom makes it a very desirable variety ; the 
size of each individual flower is very great, being upwards of 
34 to 4 inches from one sepal to the tip of the opposite one.— 
Puve white tube, with waxy appearance and sepals well pro- 
portioned, very stout, reflexing upwards very much—Corolla 
of full size and fine form, deep rosy crimson, and having all 
these qualities over every other variety as to merit the honour- 
able name which has been assigned to it.—Plauts in the 
autumn, post free, or in pots, at 10s. 6d. each, 

VERBENA VISCATA.—The following high opinion is given 
in the ‘‘ Florist and Garden Miscellany,” Sept. 1819.—G. N. L. 
‘*A very fine variety; large-sized truss, and the individual 
Flowers large ; deep rich crimson maroon; improvement on 
Lord Thurlow—it must rank among the best and most distinct 
varieties in cultivation.”—This splendid Verbena may be had 
with the Fuchsia, or separate, at 7s, 6d, each, post free. 

Hunslet. near Leeds, Aucust 3. 


ESSRS. J. anp H. BROWN can send these selec f 


‘ 


Plants to any part of the United Kingdom or the Conti 


nent. 3a 
12 Fine Tea-scented Roses, oneofasort ... aoe nO! OD 
12 Bourbon Roses, ditto for planting in beds -.. 10°°6 
12 Banksian and Multiflora Climbing Roses, in sorts ... 9 0 
12 Newest Chrysanthemums, distinct varieties ... Se SO 
25 Ditto ditto ditto .. 12 0 
12 New Dwarf Lilliputian Chrysanthemums, ditto REVIO'MD 
12 Fine Perennial Phloxes, Belgian varieties it oe O 
12 Gloxinias, very superior sorts, named ay or RD: 
12 Achimenes, ditto, blooming plants +3 tee xp 
12 Choice Begonias, one ofasort ... ae ay .. 10 0 
12 Azalea Indicas, splendid varieties He “as .. 25° 0 

Camellias, of choice sorts, per dozen... os .. 80 0 
24 Ericas, choice varieties, one of a sort ee 18 0 
50 Select Greenhouse Plants, one ofasort, byname ...45 0 


100 Miscellaneous Stove and Greeenhouse Plants, price 
and list to select from free by post. 


Orchidaceous Plants, 12 tine species et .. 30 0 
Passifloras and Clematis, hardy and tender species, 
each am Es ine Pr) te cae oe 6 
Geraniums, very best sorts, at reduced prices, 
Fancy Geraniums, one of asort, per dozen .., as 9 WO 
Fuchsias, best new sorts, blooming plants, perdozen... 10 0 
50 Fuchsias, ditto smal! plants, sent by post ...12 0 
12 Ferns, Greenhouse and haniy varieties, sent by post 8 0 
New Antirrhinums, Petunias, and Verbenas, perdozen 4 0 
Black Prince and Goliah Strawberry plants, per 100...15 0 
Choice Geranium, Calcevlaria, and Ciueraria seed, per 
packet 0 


All New Plants supplied as figured in the various periodicals. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Aug. 3. 


SUPERB DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 
\ N ILLIAM CHATER begs respectfully to inform 
the public that his unequalled collection of this magnifi- 
cent flower is now in bloom, consisting of many thousand spikes 
of flowers. Free to the inspection of all visitors, whetuer pur- 
chasers or not, on any day excepting Sundays. 
Saffron Walden, Aug. 3. 


—— PREPARATION, for preventing Weeds, 
Moss, &c., from growing on Parades, Garden-walks, and 
Roads. Sold ia 5-gallon bottles, at ls. 6d. per gallon. 

Also, PEAT, BOG-EARTH, and LOAM, in bags not less 
than 5 cwt., at Id. per cwt. 

Orders, enclosing Post-office orders made payable to Jona- 
THAN STEELE, Post-office, Dockhead, immediately forwarded 
to any part of the country. 

Factory, Plough-road, Rotherhitbe. 


*“ THE FLOWER OF THE DAY.” 
J anp C. LEE beg to announce that they are now 
® sending out their beautiful new Variegated SCARLET 
GERANIUM “THE FLOWER OF THE DAY.” It is of 
extremely free habit, and constant variegation. Price 10s. 6d. ; 
discount to the Trade when three are taken. May be had of 
the principal Nursery and Seedsmen. 
Nursery, Hammersmith, August 1. 


G BASSILL, Pheasantry, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
* within one mile of the Boxmoor station, on the London 
and North-Western Railway. Orders now taken for Poults, 
having a large quantity bred under his own special care. 


YLESBURY DUCKS (White).—The Advertiser 

has for sale a limited number of the above, in fine healthy 
Birds, of this season ; the breed is warranted pure and of the 
largest known, weighing, when fattened, 8 lbs, to 10 lbs. each. 
Price, including package, 8s. 6d. per couple.—Orders, accom- 
panied by post-office orders or reference, addressed to Isaac 
BgunninG, North End, Great Yarmouth, will receive prompt 
attention. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 
and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
Magesty and Prince Ausert, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr. Maanovs, Prmiico SLATE Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. . oe 
*,* Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 


— ——_ 


482 THE GARDENERS’ 


il . 
REEN anp HOTHOUSES made by Machinery, 
warranted best materials, glazed 16-oz. sheet glass, of a 
large size, with glass at both ends and one door, painted three 
coats of best oil-colour, and delivered to any Railway or Wharf 
in London. 


Span-roofed, glass 
all round. 


Glazed, |Unglazed, 


Lean-to, Unglazed. 


ft «ft. 

12 by 8 

15 — 10... 
18 — 12... 
21 — 12. 

24 — 13..., 
27 — 14. 

30 — 1b. 

35 — 16.... 
40 — 17... 
45 —17.... 
50 — 18... 
55 — 18. 
60 — 18... 


glass ; 3 feet 6 in. brickwork. 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0} 2s 
0| 33 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Height in front, 3 feet 6 in., wood and 


wmoocowvevcosoocescsc& 
ecoceocecoecesccos& 


0 


These Greenhouses are prepared in such a manner that any 
country carpenter can fix them with ease, A plan is sent free 
for the brickwork, d&c. iat. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application. 
Lists of prices for Sash-doors, d&c., post-free on application, 

J. Lewrs, Horticultural Works, Stamford-bill, Middlesex. 


HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


WEEKS ann CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
® Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, d&c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
ose, 
POTE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application,—J. WEEKs ana Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


(CUCUMBER sxn MELON BOXES 


AND LIGHTS, 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 11. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas. Warrs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


GLASSES FOR WALL-FRUIT, 
FL ALLIMAN’S FRUIT PROTECTOR, Registered 
AY 


March 22, 1850. . 
PEACH AND GRAPE GLASSES, — 
These Glasses, placed over Fruit on the 
the common wall, assist Nature in our 
cold climate. The Fruit grows to a 
larger size, and its richness is increased. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO, beg to say 
they have purchased the above Registry mY, 
of Mr. Haman, and caution all per- Ne 
gons from making or oa a sok without their consent, 


J. Puriiies and Co, have succeeded in making a very neat 
style of Shade, with glass bottom (or stand), expressly for the 
growth of Ferns, which will be found much more ornamental 
than any previously made for the same description of plant. 
Prices and every information to be had of JAmMres PuiLuirs 
and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 


ONTGOMERY’S RAFTERS anp SASH BARS, 
FOR GREENHOUSES, SKY-LIGHTS, &c. 
Prices of Sash Bars, Rafters, &c., including Waste, per 100 ft. 
Tin, by 24 ... 22 1 °0(3in.by3 ... kL 2 
6 ices ch Le ROD AG vee 
L cee ee eeOL Lan, 14 
O11 0 1 
0 13 


1 ea wee 
a ee . O14 
2 ave . L206 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp CO., beg to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry they are appointed agents for the sale of the above by 
Mr. Montgomery, and trust to be favoured with their orders. 
Lists and every information may be had at the Horticultural 
Glass Warehouse, 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


C ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 

FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &e. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery, Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paiuts, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


la a : , 
MIEK PANS FISH CLOBES 
PASTRY PINS ae ee 


D> ~~ Semon > AYACINTH FLOWER DISAB 
PROPAGATINCABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot, British 
Plate Glass, from 1s, 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from + to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehbuse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE, SHEET SQUARES. 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, In boxes of 100 feet. s. d. 
21 34 5 Under ... ee 6 by 4.,12 6 
a iy #? 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5...16 6 
2600, BE TL os Tby5 4, 8by6...18 6 
SV le a a PA aa 8 by 6 10 by 8,..20 6 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 
foot, according to size, 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each ; 

6 by 4 and 63 by 44 .., 10s. 6d, | 7 by 5 and 74 by 53 ... 12s, 0d. 

Sby6 ,, 8$by 6s ...13 6 |9by7 ,,10 by8 ...15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
12 in, diameter .. 280d. | 2in, diameter «os 08, 2d. 
4 ti wo 6 3 as ie oe OS 

wee ee ad a, ae 

”” 


” 
” 
” 


CREAM POTS, 4 
from 2s. each. 11 oy ‘A mye 
BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 
CUCUMBER TUBES. 
12 inches long 
14 
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PRESERVE JARS. 
inches diameter... . 3d 
$3, jews oe 5 3 aes 
saree de 7 ” 
sa teks zt 9 ii 
” 0 2” 
” 3 ” 
” iy tees ce 6 is ae 
Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
8s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do., 10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade. 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &ce. 
| i ETLEY anv CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 
Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet. 
Under 6 by 4 at 3d. is £012 6 
From & 2 


8 
10 8 12 23d. 4, 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 33d. per square foot, according to size, 
Qloz 4, 33d. 5d. 3 iy * 
260z 4, 330 Tid. A i a 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS, —The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required. 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
ace to James Herney and Co., 35, Soho-square, 

ondon. 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
MI ESSRS. COATHUPES anv Co., Guass Manurac- 
TUBERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 34-inch to 4-inch bores; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


TATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Embel- 
lishments in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN anp CO., 60, 
Stones-end Borough, London, T, J. Croacon, late of Coapn’s, 
Superintendent. 
(f EBALA N SPRING MATTRESSES; 
P 


ermanently elastic, very durable and cheap. 
3 feet wide ee 


8 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide... £3 
213 0| 5 feet 


3 feet wide £310 0 | 4 feet 6 inches wide...£5 0 
3 feet 6 inches . 4&4 0 0| 5 feet 
4 feet 410 0| 5 feet 6 inches 0 
One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress onit, is a 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL anp SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices. of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post. 
Heat and son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


CHRONICLE. 
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ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its fayour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with & Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WauTER Carson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 

en orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


(Ab ase WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 
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Galvan. Japanned 
ised, Iron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d. peryd. 5d,per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong ” 9 ” 63 ong 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, sa 
lg-inch ,, light i , % 6 
li-inch ,, strong a =A » 8 
li-inch ,, extrastrong,, «, 14 ” br 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


IRO,N AND WIRE FENCING, 
AND METALLIC BEDSTEADS, 
T HOAs PERRY AND SONS, 
252, OXFORD-STREET (near HYDE PARK), 

And Highfields Foundry and Wrought-iron Works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL IRON AND WIRE FENCING, 
Park Entrance, Carriage and Field Gates, Wickets, &c. ; 
Deer, Sheep, and other Hurdles ; 

Hare and Rabbit-proof Wire Fencing ; 

Iron Bedstead Makers to the Board of Ordnance ; 

And Government Contractors, 

The works of Messrs. PERRY being situated in the heart of 
the first iron district, they are enabled to execute all orders 
with the greatest facility, and on the most moderate terms. 
Drawings made and estimates prepared, if required, The show- 
rooms contain an immense variety of every description of Iron 
and Wire-work, and are the largest im London. An Illustrated 
Cataiogue of Bedsteads, with dimensivas and prices, sent on 
application, post-free. 


VANS anp BROWN’S THO- 

, ROUGH ENGLISH PASSENGER 

AGENCY and Office of the Potters’ Emi- 

we gration Society, 119, Waterloo-road, nearly 

’ opposite the Clarence Dock-gate, Liverpool. 

== The ships of the subscribers depart every 

week, and passage might be arranged to any 

i _ part of the American Continent. Provisions 

in accordance with the Act, 

*,* The 6th of every month is set apart for English passengers. 

One pound perhead deposit-money should be forwarded to 

secure berths. Prospectuses of the Potters’s Emigration So- 
ciety might be obtained on application. 

119, Waterloo-road, Liverpool. 


TO EMIGRANTS BOUND FOR NEW ORLEANS, 
Messrs, Evans and Brown beg to state that they will have a 
fine first-class ship on the berth for NEW ORLEANS for the 
Ist of September. For a select and cheap passage parties 
should send in their names and ages, without deposit money, as 
early as possible, — Address, 119, Waterloo-road, Liverpool 


Also :— 
TO EMIGRANTS BOUND FOR QUEBEC, 

Messrs, EvANs and Brown also beg to state, that they will 
have a fast-sailing, first-class ship on the berth for QUEBEO, 
on the 14th of August. Parties desiring a cheap and select 
passage, should forward their names and ages, without depo. 
sits, as early as possible. Address as above. 


MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA.—New Line of 
Packets from Liverpool : 
PETREL, 1200 tons, to sail on the 10th of October. 
CONDOR, 1500 ,, ‘i 10th of December, _ 
Al, new Ships, coppered and copper-fastened, —For Freight 
or Passage apply to the owners, Gisss, Brreat, and Co., 
1, North John-street, Liverpool. 


SHBY’S INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE, — 

London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road, India Pale Ale, 2ls., 18 gallons; 
10s, 6d.,9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s,, 18 gallons.—CaAs. AsHBY 
and Co, invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from *their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connaught- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’s-bnildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co,, 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton, 


OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by using 
BRANDE’S ENAMBL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s.) Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent, 
Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 


tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, — 


EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penoy stamps. 
CAUTION,—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Jonn WILLIS accompanies each packet. 


f 
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ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
licatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
Brows the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs. S, and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Aug. 3. 


NEW LATE STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR.” 

J WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
« STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
ines qualities which no other kind at present in cultivation 
does setb n] being of delicious flavour, and coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over. It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
art of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
ept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

‘without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. 

“Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, aud never 
exceeds 6 inches in height; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to thesun. Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
moré ‘than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
mich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry, If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 51, 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joun Witmot, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey;. George Charlwood, 
Seedsman, Covent-garden; and Mesers. Hurst and M‘Mullen, 
6. Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth, Middlesex, Aug. 3. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FERNS. 


Witt MASTERS, Exotic Nursery, Canter- 
Wu 


ty, has to offer a fine Collection of well-grown Plants 
of this interesting family, at 42s. per dozen, where the selection 
ais left to himself.—Canterbury, Aug. 3. 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUM—* PRINCE ARTHUR,” 
A PONTEY begs to announce that he will send out, 
* on Monday, the 14th October, at 1 guinea each, or four 
jee for 3 guineas, his seedling Pelargonium, for. which the 
ighest prize, the Silver Medal, was awarded at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society on the 
16th May ; also a certificate of merit was awarded at the Devon 
and Exeter Exhibition, on the 24th May, and a certificate of 
merit at Torquay Exhibition on the 6th June. 

The Splendid Pelargonium is thus described in the ‘ Flori- 
cultural Cabinet,” July:—‘‘ Upper petals large, dark clouded 
‘blotch shaded off to flesh colour, lower ones flesh colour, centre 
‘white ; petals of firm eubstance.” 

Mr, Glenny’s opinion of its habits and the peculiarity of its 
white throat, which he affirms is ‘‘ purer than that of any one 
of the present varieties,” has been given in the Country Gentle- 
‘man, weekly garden newspaper.—Aug. 3. 


NEW AND FIRST-RATE VERBENAS, FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS, &ec. 

( : EORGE SMITH begs to draw the attention of the 
A Public to his unrivalled Collection of the above. His 
VERBENAS have been shown and prizes awarded them at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s-park ; the Horticultural So- 
ciety, Chiswick ; the Central Society of Florists; the Royal South 
London Floricultural Society. Strong Plants of all the foreign 
and English new varieties are now ready, viz. :—Smith’s Cal- 
liope, Desdemona, Masterpiece, Monitor, Young’s Laura, Letitia, 
Barker’s Mass, Rosa Alba, Gem, Village Maid, Rosy Morn, St. 
Katherine, Salter’s Infant de Versailles, Souvenir de Marie, 
Electra, Perry’s Wonderful, Woodcock’s Magnificent, Turner’s 
Mrs. Mills, Chauviere’s Adele, Anais, Cyparisse, Gloire de 
Paris, Niobe, Pauline, Perrier, Reine Hortense, Silene, Miellez, 
Brind d’Amour, Figaro, Follette, Jeanne d’Arc, Massena, 
Nigricans, Dufoy’s Admiration, Boule de Neige, Anacreon, 
Buffon, Daubenton, Satyr, Romulus, Boudinot’s Bajeans, 
Celestina, Fanny, Justine, and Madame de Gournay; 12 for 
12s., or 24 for 21s. 

FUCHSIAS.—Smith’s Kossuth, Orion, Queen of May, Tur- 
ner’s Sir J. Falstaff, Kendall’s Dr. Grosse, Novelty, Glasscock’s 
Mrs. W. Taylor, Beauty of Stortford, Gregory’s Cerinium, 
Actzeon, Rumley’s Beauty of Richmond, Yorkshire Eclipse, 
Distinctus, Storey’s Mirabilis Unique, Multiplex, Duplex, Ignea, 
Striata, Miellez, Duchesse de Bordeaux, Elisa Miellez, General 


‘Changarnier, General Oudinot, President Porcher, and Dubas’s 
Nonpareil ; 21s. per doz. 

PETUNIAS.—Young’s Picta, Letitia, Youngii, Smith’s North 
London Miellez Angele, Triumph, Beaute Parfait, and Ne Plus 
Ultra. The fine new Lantana delicatissima ; Heliotropium 
<orymbosum, 1s. 6d, each; Cuphea atropurpurea and 
Donkelarii, 1s. 

Plants can be sent by post or rail. Extra plants for long 
Carriage, Post-office orders made payable at Islington. 

Tollington Nursery, Hornsey-road, Islington, London. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON. 

oe TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call the 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the very 

Superior manner in which he erects all kinds of Greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Forcing Pits, &c., and all other buildings for 

Horticultural purposes, combining all the most modern im- 

Sarneniice with elegance and utility. His manner of heating 
orticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, 

Entrance Halls, &c., has received the greatest approbation 

from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he has been exten. 

Sively engaged. 
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3 5 
) esday, Aug. 6: Handeworth and Lozells Floral 
Horticultural — Wednesday Aug. 7,and Thursday, Aug. 8: Thirsk Floral on 


Tue repeal of the brick duty will doubtless lead 
to the extensive employment in gardens of those 
half vitrified masses of clay found upon opening 
kilns, and near London called burrs. Such frag- 
ments occur of various sizes and forms, and are the 
best of all materials for constructing what is com- 
monly called rockwork, but which had better be 
named burr-work, and which, if properly managed, 
produces one of the most useful as well as beautiful 
features in garden scenery. We have already men- 


tioned this on former occasions ; to-day we desire | 


to point out how this burr-work may be advanta- 
geously applied to the cuntivaTion or STRAWBERRIES. 

In the month of April, 1849, a parallelogram 
about 6 feet wide was enclosed by a line of burrs 
resting on the surface of the ground, and about a 
foot deep. Along the middle of the parallelogram 
was placed a double line of rude open wall, com- 
posed of broken bricks and old stones, to the height 
of the outer burrs. The whole was filled with rich 
earth, chiefly cow-dung, up to within 3 or 4 inches 
of the top. A double line of burrs was then made 
to cap the double line of wall in the middle, a space 
of about 6 inches being left between the two lines 
of burrs. This space was filled with rich earth, 
consisting of decayed leaves, burnt. clay, wood 
ashes, rotten Grass, and dung ; and the same material 
was employed to top-dress the first formed part of 
the structure, intervening between the outer line of 
burrs and the middle lines. The rough open wall 
above spoken of was provided in order to carry 
those lines without their settling. When prepared 
the bed had this appearance. 
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Two terraces were in fact contrived, of which the 
upper was single, and the other lower and double. 
The runners planted on these terraces grew vigour- 
ously, and soon covered the ground. In the present 


summer they came into bearing, and in July were 
in the following state, loaded with magnificent 
fruit of the highest excellence attainable by the 
sorts (British Queens and Kerws’ Seedling). A 
common measurement of the former was from 32 to 
41 inches in circumference. 


In addition to all other advantages, the bed pos- 
sessed the following ; it was thoroughly drained, in 
consequence of the whole mass of materials being 
above the ground-level, and the joints between the 
burrs being open. But although thoroughly drained 
it was perfectly damp ; because the burrs would 
not allow evaporation to take place except to a 
moderate extent. It was warm and dry on the 
surface, in consequence of the heat absorbed by so 
large a mass of brickwork. Its dryness guarded it 
from slugs, abounding in the neighbourhood ; for 
they would have nothing to say to the warm dry 
burrs up which they would have had to crawl in 
order to reach the fruit. The fruit itself, in huge 
clusters, was kept quite clean, for it rested on the 
burrs, having a natural tendency to fall outwards. 

We think a plan like this far preferable to Mr. 
Rorerts’s tiles, or to any contrivance for growing 
Strawberries on the level ground. In the first place 
it is cheap, instead of dear; then it looks well, 
instead of being ugly; thirdly, it harbours no 
vermin ; and moreover it allows rain-water to soak 
easily into the whole mass of rich materials of 
which the bed consists. Such beds make a 
capital enclosure for kitchen gardens: and once 
made cost nothing further. If the soil is exhausted 
nothing is easier than to pull the plants out, clear 
away the impaired materials, and replace them by 
new soil. If the object is to water the bed, it is 
only necessary to pour it into holes in the upper 
terrace, whence it will rapidly diffuse itself through 


the whole mass. We think too that the entire 
absence of any weight which can press down the 
earth in which the Strawberry roots branch, is an 
important element in success. The burrs rest on 
the solid ground, or upon rough walls, and the soil 
among them lies as lightly as if it were in a wheel- 
barrow. In fact, nothing can compress it, except 
its own natural weight. 

We venture to believe that Strawberry beds of 
this kind will soon be considered an indispensable 
part of all gardens in which the best cultivation is 
combined with the smallest expense. 


Wuen one looks through modern Booxs on 
Naturat History with unprejudiced eyes, it would 
appear that the great object of some authors was 
to mystify their readers. There is not a common 
thought or thing that is spoken of in common 
English. A hole is a foramen, a stalk a caudi- 
cula or a funiculus, a shield an apothecium; and 
minute anatomy is called histiology. If we go on 
in this manner, science will have to take rank with 
quackery, entomologists will sink to the level of 
chiropodists, and botanists may yield precedence to 
thermotherialists and homeeopathists. 

To avoid these consequences, natural history must 
address itself more to the feelings and habits of the 
community. English naturalists must write English, 
and not indulge in a jargon that can only be paral- 
leled on the stage of a mountebank. Little things 
dressed up in big words are like the ass in the 
lion’s skin; as soon as they are found out, they be- 
come objects of contempt, Let us suppose that a 
man sets about studying certain modern works which 
we could point out; that he has mastered endless 
technicalities, at the expense of much time and 
trouble ; and that having done so, he finds the latter 
needless, denoting nothing but what his mother 
tongue would have denoted quite as well; we are 
afraid that, in such a ease, disgust would get the 
better of zeal, and that he would be apt to apply to 
the science and its expounder an epithet of two syl- 
lables, which we have no doubt that the ingenuity 
of our readers will readily suggest. 

But we shall be assured that our case is stated in 
terms stronger and more general than the facts will 
justify ; and that the technicalities of which we 
complain are necessary, if natural history is to have 
any precision. Undoubtedly, if this be so, we shall 
have received a conclusive answer ; for no means 
by which precision can be secured will admit of 
being neglected, and the inconvenience of adopting 
these means is nothing in comparison with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from them. But is this so? 
Do men, by assigning special and strange names to 
every triffing modification of structure, attain the 
end proposed? Is it possible, by means of words, 
however cunningly devised, to give precision to 
things which have little precision in their nature ? 
To our mind such exactness as is attainable in 
natural history is, in the majority of cases, to be 
secured by plain English as well as by crabbed 
barbarisms. We believe “the curvature of a stem” to 
be an expression as worthy of adoption as the grand 
word Stelechorrhiphysia. 

An example or two will illustrate our meaning 
better than general ailusions. In a work just hot 
from the press, and a good work too, we read that 
some mollusks are “zoophagous ; and these further 
evidence their resiliancy from the phytivorous fami- 
lies by the character of their egg-repositories. It is 
true these cannot well be reduced to any of M. L.’s 
classes, but they are concamerated nidi of a peculiar 
character.” We are not sure that we ourselves 
understand the learned author’s meaning; but 
nevertheless we may venture to assert that the words 
in italics are wholly unnecessary, and that the 
sentence if put thus would have been more intelli- 
gible, without the loss of such precision as it cam 
pretend to. “ Some mollusks feed on other 
animals, and these further show their distinction 
from the families which feed on plants, by the 
character of their egg repositories (qu. nests). It is 
true these cannot well be reduced to any of M. L.’s 
classes ; but they are chambered nests of a peculiar 
character.” We see no merit in such words as 
zoophagous, resiliancy, phytivorous, and concame- 
rated nidi. 

Our next illustration exemplifies the style of a 
popular work on Botany, professing to give English 
descriptions of plants. ‘‘A glabrous shrub. Branches 
terete. Leaves distichous, on short petioles, almost 
coriaceous, obtuse at the base, rugose, dentate, with a 
prominent costa. Flowers secund. Calyx witl 
subulate segments, saccate at the base. Corolla 
infundibuliform, plicate, calcarate, irregular, ciliated, 
with the segments caudate. Stamens enserted, 
heteromorphous, the anterior barbate, the interme- 
diate arcuate and sericeous, the posterior compla- 
nate, clavate, fimbriated, with setaceous processes,’ 
and so on. If the reader still doubts. whether 
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technicality may not after all be the soul of 
science, as some will have it, let us beg him to 
compare the foregoing jargon with the follow- 
ing translation of it into plain English. “A 
smooth shrub. Branches taper. Leaves in two rows 
on short stalks, almost leathery, blunt at the base, 
wrinkled, toothed, with a prominent midrib. Flowers 
all turned to one side. Calyx with awl-shaped 
segments, bagged at the base. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, plaited, spurred, irregular, fringed, with the 
segments extended into tails. Stamens projecting, 
of different forms; those in front bearded, in the 
middle curved and silky, at the back flattened, 
club-shaped, fringed with bristly processes.” 

Let us intreat the lovers of hard words to explain 
in what consisted the necessity of introducing into 
this description such words as terete, distichous, 
coriaceous, rugose, dentate, costa, saccate, subulate, 
arcuate, barbate, complanate, heteromorphous, and 
so forth. These words are, in truth, Latin and 
Greek, and it is as absurd for English writers to 
employ them in translations as it would be for 
English people to talk Latin and Greek in con- 
versation. 

With such examples as the foregoing, we think it 
not unreasonable to assert that some most important 
branches of science are swamped by a technical 
jargon, uncalled for by any exigency, and alike 
repulsive to good taste and common sense. That a 
perseverance in its use is fatal to the progress of 
natural history, we hold to be indisputable, and we 
earnestly hope that in future those English writers 
who undertake the task of public instruction, will 
endeavour to put their ideas into a language to which 
reason offers no objection, and by which the little 
educated may profit, as well as the highly educated ; 
for thus alone will it be possible to bring natural 
science within the reach of all classes. 


A corrEsponpenT having expressed his regret that 
the number of visitors should have been so small at 
the late Juny Exnrsrrion or Tar Horricunruran 
Society, and the same notion having been entertained 
by others frequenting these London meetings, it 
seems worth while to show what foundation there is 
for such ideas. The truth is easily ascertained 
by the examination of official statements ; for the 
Horticultural Society has never felt it expedient to 
make a mystery of a matter in which the public is 
as much interested as anybody. 

The following shows the numbers present in July 
ever since the first establishment of the exhibitions, 
in the year 1833 : 


So that, in reality, the July meeting this year was 
the largest ever known, with the exception of 1848, 
when the enormous number of 14,084 persons at- 
tended, in consequence of the previous June meeting 
having been such a day of pouring rain, that only 
870 persons, instead of 10,000, passed the gates. 
That great exhibition did not therefore, at the most, 
represent beyond 5000 visitors for July. 

Let us hope that this short statement of facts may 
serve to show how dangerous, in figures, it is to trust 
to fancies. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Few plants of recent introduction are more hand- 
some or attractive than the Japan Lilies. They come 
into bloom at a time when the great majority of our 
New Holland plants are over, and when an actual 
paucity of flowering plants exists, wherewith to decorate 
the conservatory and greenhouse, and what really can 
be more suitable? They produce a gorgeous display 
either in-doors or out; and as they are quite hardy 
they may be liberally planted in the open border, and 
thus constitute one of our best autumnal flower-garden 
plants. 

Their propagation is simple and certain. The bulbs 
may be separated, and each scale will eventually form 
anew bulb. This separation should be effected when 
the flower stems are withered; the scales should be stuck 
into pans of silver sand, and placed in a cold frame or 
pit. After remaining one season in this position, they 
should be planted in a prepared bed of peat soil, and 
a little silver sand intermixed with it; thus treated the 
bulbs will soon grow large enough to flower. 

_The cultivation of them in pots is by no means 
difficult. I shall detail the practice I have pursued 
with success for some years. Immediately when the 
bulbs go to rest in the autumn is the proper time to 
repot them. By no means destroy the old roots, but 
carefully place them amongst the fresh soil. If large 
examples for particular display are required, large pots 
may {be employed, and half a dozen large flowering 
bulbs placed in each pot. The soil I use is rough peat. 
The pots should be well drained, and the crown of the 


bulb just covered with the soil ; when potted they should 
be placed in a cold pit or frame, in order to prevent the 
soil from freezing, although frost will not injure the 
ulb. Where room under glass is an object in winter, 
they may be plunged in the open air in coal ashes, in a 
manner similar to potted Hyacinths. I have at this 
time a large number coming into flower, which have 
never been under glass until within these few days; 
they have sustained no injury from exposure, and they 
present every appearance of making a grand display, 
There is scarcely any plant which is so much benefited 
by liquid manure as the Lily, more especially before 
expanding its flowers. If used in a clear state, and 
considerably diluted, this water alone may be applied 
for at least a month before it comes into flower. 
If the object should be out-door cultivation entirely, 
I should recommend them to be planted in beds; their 


| effect is exceedingly grand. Excavate the soil 18 inches 


deep, and fill in the bottom a foot deep with very coarse 
peat, intermixed with one-fifth of decayed manure or 
leaf mould. The remaining 6 inches may be entirely 
peat. If the bulbs are large enough to bloom, plant 
them 12 inches apart every way, and if beds of each 
kind are brought into contact with one another, the 
effect will be magnificent. “ 

The following are the kinds I cultivate: Lilium 
lancifolium album, L. punctatum, and L. speciosum, 
The old Japonicum is also well worth growing. Pharo, 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 

A cursory view of the Carnation and Picotee returns 
recently published by you having created in my mind a 
strong assurance that instead of the “diversity of 
opinion” so repeatedly urged as existing amongst Car- 
nation and Picotee growers of the north and south re- 
spectively, a singular unanimity prevailed ; I pursued 
the subject, and hand you the following brief digest as 
the result. I must premise that the returns for the 
Carnations were obtained from 8 northern and 14 
southern cultivators ; those for the Picotees, from the 
same number of northerns, and 15 southerns. 

Dicest or CARNATION RETURNS. 


Returned by 


raised. 


Raiser. 


Where 


VARIETIES. 


ScARLET BIZABRES, 
Admiral Curzon 
Lord Rancliffe..., 
Splendid 

CRIMSON BIzaBREs, 
Count Pauline 
Lord Milton 
Rainbow 
Thomas Hewlett 

Pink BIZARRES, 
Prince Albert 
Sarah Payne 

PuRPLE FLAKES. 
Beauty of Woodhouse 
Earl Spencer 
Lord Byron 
Queen of Purples .... 
Squire Meynell 

ScaBLeT FLaKEs. 
Bishop of Gloucester 
Firebrand 
King of Scarlets... 
Queen Victoria 

Rose FuLakes. 
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Add for non-returns in piuk bizarres by Mr. 
Slater, who remarked, “I do not know 
the colour.” 


79 140 217 
North, 79, divided by 8 = 9.875; South, 140, divided by 14 = 10. 
9 Northern varieties obtaining 37 North, 56 South ; Total, 93 
votes. Average, 10,33. 
13 Southern varieties obtaining 40 North, 84 South ; Total, 124 
votes. Average, 9.54. 
Digest oF PicorEE RETURNS. 


Returned by 


VARIETIES, Raiser. : 


Where 
raised 
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Heavy Rep. 
Wildman ... 
King James 
Prince of Wales 
Sebastian 


Burroughes, 
Youell 


Duchess of Sutherland 
Gem 
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Heavy Rose. 
Princesse Royal 
Queen Victoria 


Licut Roser. 
Lady Dacre 
Mrs. Barnard 


Garratt 
Barnard ... 


70 | 144 

North, 70, divided by 8 = 8.75 ; South, 144, divided by 15 = 9.6. 

2 Northern varieties obtaining 12 North, 11 South; Total, 23 
votes. Average 11.50. 

18 Southern varieties obtaining 58 North, 133 South ; Total, 191 
votes, Average 10.61. 
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In the foregoing digest I have dealt only with those 


varieties which have obtained a number of nominations, 
equalling, or in excess of, the mean average of their 
respective classes, as it will be apparent any obtaining 
a lesser number of votes are exceptional cases, and not 
such as afford base for argument. 

In Carnations it will be observed that 22 varieties 
are included, and for these the number of northern 
nominations are 79, whilst the southern nominations 
are 140, which totals being divided by 8 and 14 re- 
spectively, the number of nominations give a result of 
9.875 for the north, and 10 for the south. In Picotees, 
again, the 20 varieties have a total of 214 votes, com- 
prising 70 northern and 144 southern nominations, 
which divided by 8 and 15, the number of nominations, 
give a result of 8.75 for the north, and 9.6 for the 
south. Can anything more indisputably prove the ex- 
traordinary unanimity prevailing? and therefore the 
falsity of the assertion—the “taste of the north does 
not assimilate to that of the south.” Would returns 
from Rose growers, cultivators of Fuchsias, Calceo- 
larias, Camellias, or Pelargoniums, exhibit a more 
striking unanimity ? Individually, I have ever believed 
that the “same faith” existed in the northern and 
southern districts, and I am now more than ever satis- 
fied that before the touchstone of these returns, and 
the trial exhibitions, these , asserted differences will 
vanish, and : 

“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 

One other point and then farewell. We are con- 
stantly reminded that the northerns have a distaste for 
a “full flower”—the northerns prefer “colour and 
purity ” to “fulness and size.” I was exceedingly struck 
with these oft repeated remarks when analysing the 
Picotee list, a reference to which will at once show your 
readers that “ Marris’ Prince Albert,” heavy purple, 
one of the largest and fullest of Picotees grown, is 
returned by six of the northern cultivators, or three- 
fourths of the whole number, whilst only five, or one- 
third of the southerns, record their votes for it. Again, 
“ Headley’s King James,” heavy red, a flower pre- 
eminently distinguished for colour, but small, is re- 
turned by two, only, of the northerns, or one-fourth 
of the whole, whilst of the southern nominations it com- 
mands 12, or four-fifths of the whole number. Verily, 
after this, how long shall these “ differences ” exist ? 

P.S. In the original return, “ Wilson’s William IV.” 
(S. F.), is described as a southern variety. From in- 
formation which has since reached me, I find that it 
was raised at York in 1839, and that it is, consequently, 
of northern origin. “ Holliday’s Thomas Hewlett” 
(C. B.), by a misprint, is described as northern raised. 
It should be south. J. Edwards, Holloway. 


THE BAROMETER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: “Be good 
enough to inform me what is the variation of the ba- 
rometer in consequence of elevation, ceteris paribus 5” 
and as the instrument is one which is of almost univer- 
sal use, it seems desirable to answer the question in such 
a manner as to obviate the necessity of replying to other 
enquiries that are likely to succeed it. In order to do 
this satisfactorily, we must go into some details respect- 
ing this instrument, the principle of which, simple as it is, 
seems not to be sufficiently understéod. This is evident 
from the preference generally given to wheel barometers, 
with their complicated action, instead of being contented 
with good upright ones, the action of which is direct, 
simple, and incomparably more faithful than that of the 
others can possibly be. Many even confound the 
principle of the barometer with that of the thermometer. 
It is true the indications of both are usually taken from 
the greater or less extension of a fluid in a glass tube ; 
but the thermometer acts by the expansion of the fluid 
by heat; the barometer derives its action from the 
pressure of the air. Its name implies this, the term 
barometer being derived from Bapos petpov; baros, 
weight, and meéron, measure. From this its use will 
be recollected ; it indicates the weight of the air by the 
measure of a column of mercury. 

Great care and nicety are required in constructing a 
first-rate barometer ; but the principle on which the con- 
struction depends is simple, and may be thus explained = 
Take a glass tube, about 34 inches in Jength, of uniform 
bore, and open at one end ; fill it with pure mercury 5 
then closing the open end with the finger, invert the 
tube in a basin or cistern containing mercury ; with- 
draw the finger from the end of the tube thus plunged ; 
fix the tube upright ; attach a scale to it, the mensura~ 
tion of which commences at the level of the surface of 
the mercury in the cistern; and the result will be a 
barometer in immediate action. 

The tube, of 34 inches in length, will not remain 
filled to the top with mercury after being inverted. The 
mercury will fall to some point between 28 and 31 
inches ; for, near the level of the sea, it has never cer- 
tainly been known to stand higher than 31 inches, nor 
lower than 28 in this country, as far as I am aware. 
We shall suppose that the length of the column is 30 
inches, reckoning from the surface of the mercury in 
the cistern. The space above this and the top of the 
tube is then void of mercury, air, or any other pon- 
derable substance ; in short it is a vacuum, called the 
Torricellian vacuum, from Torricelli, who invented the 
barometer in the beginning of the 17th century. It is 
evident that as much mercury as was contained in this 
space must have been discharged into the cistern. 

From what has been stated, it will be readily acknow- 

edged that the barometer is by no means a com- 
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plicated instrument. It consists essentially of three 
parts. Ist. A cistern, containing mercury ; 2d. A 
tube, open at one end, filled with mereury, and inverted 
in the cistern ; 3d. A scale to show the height of the 
column of mercury in the tube above the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern. Its mode of action will be best 
considered by keeping these essentials in view, dis- 
pensing with all the usual casings and ornaments. 

We haye supposed the mercury to stand in the tube 
void of air at the height of 30 inches ; but the height of 
the column varies almost continually. We shall now 
endeavour to explain the cause of its elevation, and the 
reason of its varying, asit is familiarly known to do, 
without any visible cause. 

The air has weight ; even when dry it has been found 
that 100 cubic inches of it weigh a little more than 
31 grains, 31.0117 grains, the temperature being 62°. 
Now, the mercury in the cistern is exposed to the pres- 
sure of the air; but there is no air pressing on the 
mercury in the tube, for, as previously stated, the sub- 
siding of the mercury when the tube was inverted left 
avacuum. To this difference of circumstances, namely, 
the pressure of the air on the mercury in the cistern, 
and the absence of its pressure on that in the tube, must 
therefore be ascribed the difference of levels of the re- 
spective portions of the same substance. Ifa hole were 
drilled in the tube above the mercury, the air would 
rush in, fill the vacuum, and press as much upon the 
surface of the mercury in the tube as the external air 
presses on the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 


‘Both portions, that in the tube and that in the cistern, 


would then be precisely under the same circumstances 
as regards atmospheric pressure ; and both their sur- 
faces would stand exactly at the same level, unless the 
tube were narrow, in which case the mercury in its 
base would stand a little lower, in consequence of what 
is called capillary action. 

_ The cistern may be of any shape ; we shall suppose it 
is perfectly cylindrical, with an outlet at the side, near 
the bottom, communicating with the lower end of the 
tube, which we shall also suppose to be bent and tightly 
fitted into the outlet. Then let a piston be made to fit 
the cistern, and let it be loaded soas to press with a 
weight on the square inch equal to 30 cubic inches of 
mercury, or 14 lbs. 12 oz, 124 grains, for this is the 
weight of 30 cubic inches of mercury at the tempera- 
ture of 32°. This weight will be found sufficient to 
Squeeze down the mercury in the cistern and force it up 
the tube, supposed to be open at top, to the height 
of 30 inches, and no higher. The pressure of the at- 
mosphere has no share in producing this effect, which 
is entirely owing to the pressure of the piston on the 
contents of the cistern ; for although the latter bears 
at the same time the weight of the superincumbent por- 
tion of the atmosphere, yet this is completely neutralised 
by the same amount of atmospheric pressure on the 
mercury in the open tube. The condition may be thus 
stated, A being equal to the supposed atmospheric 
pressure ; B equal to a weight of 14 lbs, 120z, 124 grains: 


r EXPERIMENT 1, 
Cistern. 


Tube. 
A = Atmospheric pres- 


} Balancing A= Pearl pres- 


B = Pressure of loaded Column of 30 inches of 
| sao} 


piston = 14 lbs, mercury=14 Ibs, 12 oz. 
12 oz. 124 grs. to 124 grs. to the square 
the square inch.., inch, 


If we now double the above pressure by the piston, the 
tube still open at the top, the balance will be thus 
constituted : 

EXPERIMENT 2, 


, Predeekits Tube. 
= Ospheric pres- -. A = Atmospheric pres- 
Gedesttas teres Balancing t sure. 


i —_ Column of 60 inches of 
rach nin ares Balancing mercury=29 lbs. 8 oz, 
the square inch 248 ers. 

Instead of the mercury being thus forced up to the 
height of 60 inches by metallic weights, let the top of 
the tube be closed and a vacuum formed in its interior ; 
load the piston, as in experiment 1, and we shall have : 

EXPERIMENT 3, 


Cistern, Tube. 
A= Atmo i is . Noatmospheric pressure, 
re Balancing | but column of 30 ins, 
ie of mercury. 


piston = 14 Ibs. column ; total, 60 ins. 
12 oz, 124 grs, ... = 29 lbs. 8 oz, 248 grs. 

Let A represent the pressure of the atmosphere ; and 
B that of 14 lbs. 12 oz. 124 grs. imposed on the surface 
of the mercury in the cistern, by means of a loaded 
piston, as in the preceding experiments. Then, 

() B=30 inches of mercury. 

(2) B + B=30+30—60 inches of mercury. 

(3) A +B=60 ; and by transposing B, this equation 

ives 

(4) A=60—B ; by No.1 B is equal 30, therefore 

(5) A=30 inches of mercury, and also equal to 
B so that we may employ either A or B, as in the 
preceding experiments, with the same effect. 

This, we are aware, is not the most concise mode of 
obtaining the result ; but we have adopted it as being 
plain enough for any one to understand. It shows that 
whether the column of mercury is 30 or 60 inches in 
length, it must have an exact counterpoise. If there- 
fore the length of the column be found to have varied, 
the pressure on the cistern must also have varied ; if 
nothing pressed upon the surface of the mercury in 
the cistern but air, then the weight of the air must 
have varied, in proportion to the increased or diminished 
length of column. If the latter fall from 30 to 29 inches, 
or one-thirtieth, then its counterpoise, the atmosphere, 
must be one-thirtieth lighter, Insteadof pressing with 


B= Pressure of loaded Additional 30 inches of 
Balancing 


a weight of 14 lbs. 120z. 124 grains on every square 
inch, its pressure will then be 14 lbs. 4 oz. 182 grains, 
nearly half a pound less on every square inch; or 


637 lbs. 154 oz. less on every square yard ; upwards of | 
882217 tons on a square mile of the ocean ; estimating 


the specific gravity of sea-water at 1.028, and under 
this diminished pressure, which frequently occurs, such 
part of the ocean will rise 13} inches above the level it 
would maintain with a universal pressure equal to 30 
inches of mercury. 

The fluid usually employed for barometers, con- 
structed on the principle of the Torricellian vacuum, is 
mercury, because it is the heaviest of all known sub- 
stances retaining fluidity at ordinary temperatures, and 
therefore most convenient, on account of its requiring 
a shorter length of tube to contain a certain weight ; 
and it is also preferable in other respects—for instance 
it is liable to very little waste from evaporation; and 
it may be rendered almost free from air and moisture, 
a condition very desirable, for otherwise their subse- 
quent extrication would render the vacuum to some 
extent imperfect. Other fluids may, however, be em- 
ployed on the same principle, provided the tube is made 
long enough to contain as much of them as will balance 
the weight of the atmosphere. Accordingly, a water 
barometer was constructed, and placed in the apart- 
ments of the Royal Society, Somerset House ; and Luke 
Howard had one in which linseed oil was the substance 
employed, because not so readily frozen as water. At 
the temperature of 60° water is 13.568 times, or a little 
more than 13} times lighter than mercury. Therefore 
when a column of 30 inches of mercury is sufficient 
to balance the atmosphere, a column of water not 
less than 33 feet 11,4,inches in height would be 
required to do the same thing. If a space of 3 inches 
comprise the extreme range of the fluctuations 
of a mercurial barometer, the corresponding range 
in a water barometer would be 40% inches. The 
tube of the water barometer at Somerset House 
was made of glass by Messrs. Pellatt and Co., at the 
Falcon glass-house. It was 40 feet long, 1 inch in 
diameter at the lower end, and tapered to 8, of an inch 
at the upper end, the extremity being drawn out into a 
fine tube ready for sealing with the blowpipe ; and a 
small stop-cock was fitted to it. The cistern of this 
barometer was a small copper steam-boiler, 18 inches 
long, 11 wide, and 10 deep. It was nearly filled with 
distilled water. Heat being applied, and steam gene- 
rated to the extent of the pressure of one atmosphere, 
the water was forced up the tube, yet open at top, to 
the height at which it would have stood in the Torri- 
cellian vacuum, if such could have been conveniently 
formed by filling the tube with water, and then invert- 
ing it in the cistern. A little more steam pressure 
would of course be sufficient to foree the water to the 
top of the tube—the height of 40 feet. The tapering 
extremity was then hermetically closed. The tube 
was lodged in a wooden case, aud secured upright at 
each convolution of a winding stairease. The water in the 
cistern was covered to the depth of half an inch with pure 
castor oil, to prevent evaporation and contact with the 
air. Ultimately this covering proved insufficient, and 
Professor Daniell recommended a stratum of oil 4 or 5 
inches in depth. Probably, a thin sheet of copper 
might have been adapted to float on the surface of the 
oil with advantage. We know, by experience, that the 
evaporation from the cylinder of a rain-gauge is inap- 
preciable during weeks of dry weather when a copper 
float fits the cylinder, so as to leave only room to move 
easily up and down. Instead of a glass tube, Luke 
Howard employed a lead pipe, bent at the lower end, 
on the principle of the syphon barometer, so that when 
the air was light, and the column in the vacuum conse- 
quently lowered, the water rose in the open lower end, 
bent upwards ; and the contrary when the air was heavy. 
A float, with index-rod in this open end, indicated the rise 
and fall. Changes of temperature, occasioning considerable 
variations by expansion and contraction in the capacity 
of the pipe, and alterations in the specific gravity of the 
fluid, greatly interfered with the indications. Supposing 
the weight of the atmosphere is balanced by 34 feet of 
water at 40° ; if that identical quantity of water were 
heated to 60°, it would stand at the height of about 
34 feet 2 inches ; thus showing a difference of 2 inches, 
even although no difference may have taken place in 
the weight of the atmosphere, It must, however, be 
recollected that the capacity of a leaden pipe will be 
increased by the expansion resulting from an increase 
of temperature of 20°, or from 40° to 60°; and this 
circumstance will counteract the amount of expansion 
in the column of water nearly 4, of an inch. 

In order that the pressure of the atmosphere may be 
fairly estimated, several corrections are also necessary 
to be applied to the indications of mercurial barometers. 
These corrections should be made for capacity, 
capillary action, and temperature. The correction 
for capacity depends on the relative capacities of 
the tube and cistern; the greater the difference 
between these, the less the amount of correction ; 
and whatever it may be it should always be marked 
on the instrument. It is now marked by the 
best makers, and so is likewise the newtral point, that 
is, the point at which the mercury stood when the scale 
was fixed, and its mensuration commenced from the 
then level of the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 
On the event of a fall of 1 inch of the mercury in the 
tube, that in the cistern will have been augmented by 
the quantity which must have passed from the tube into 
the cistern, and its surface will ,be raised above the 
zero of the scale in proportion to the relative capacities 


| 
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of the tube and cistern. If the capacity of the cistern 
is 50 times that of the tube, then the above depression 
of 1 inch in the tube will raise the mercury in the 
cistern ~, of an inch, and the instrument would be in 
such case marked, Capacity, ,;. In applying the cor- 
rection, it is is evident that ~, of an inch must be sub- 
tracted from the observed height ; for if the scale were 
moveable, as some are, and its commencement adjusted 
to the now raised level of the mercury in the cistern, 
the mark, 29 inches, would be 2, of an inch higher than 
the top of the column, Therefore, it is necessary to 
divide the difference between the observed height and 
the neutral point by the capacity, and subtract the 
quotient from the observed height when the latter is 
below the neutral point; but it must be added to the 
observed height when this is above the neutral point. 
If the cistern be made large, the omission of this correc- 
tion will not materially affect the general mean of 
observations, more especially if the neutral point is 
fixed at or near the mean height at which the barometer 
stands in the locality where the instrument is intended 
to be placed, say 30 inches for places near the level of 
the sea. In standard barometers the correction for 
capacity should not exceed 54; ; in other words, the 
area of the cistern should be 100 times that of the trans- 
verse internal section of the tube, exclusive of the 
surface occupied by the said section and the glass in- 
cluding it. If the internal diameter of the tube is half 
an inch, the cistern, in order to be 100 times its capacity, 
must have a diameter of 5 inches ; and to allow for the 
space occupied by the tube, probably about 0.025 inch 
more, according to the thickness of the glass. The 
cistern might be of much smaller dimensions without 
increasing the amount of correction, provided the 
diameter of the tube were diminished in proportion. 
Their capacities would still be as 1 to 100 if the cistern 
were little more than 2 inches in diameter, and the tube 
2, of an inch ; but then, in consequence of narrowing 
the tube, the correction for capillary action would be 
increased. 

Capillary action has the greatest effect in uarrow 
tubes ; but it is necessary to observe that its action is 
quite the reverse as regards mercury and water. Ifa 
tube is placed in a basin of mercury, the surface of the 
portion in the tube is found to be lower than that in the 
basin ; but if a similar tube is placed in a basin of 
water, the reverse occurs ; the water in the tube rises 
above the level of that outside the tube. The effect, 
therefore, of capillary action on mercury in barometer 
glass tubes is to depress the column; the correction 
has, therefore, to be added. In wide tubes the amount 
of depression is but little. Ina tube of half an inch 
in diameter, it is only 0.007 inch; but in one of a tenth 
of an inch, it is 0.142 inch. It is, however, considerably 
less in boiled tubes. 

The correction for temperature is the most im- 
portant, for in hot weather it may amount to the tenth 
of aninch, or more. According to the experiments of 
Dulong and Petit, mercury dilates, for every degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 5,455 of the bulk which it 
occupied at 32°. All barometers should therefore be 
furnished with a thermometer, dipping into the cistern, 
for the purpose of indicating the temperature of the 
mercury, in order that it may be rendered possible to 
reduce the observation to some standard temperature ; 
32° of Fahrenheit’s scale, the freezing point of water, 
and the zero of the centigrade and Reaumur’s scales, is 
the universally adopted temperature to which the mer- 
cury is reduced. If a barometer stand at 30 inches, 
and the temperature of the mercury is 60°, and if at 
the same time another barometer is placed outside ex- 
posed to a temperature of 32°, it will stand 0.085 inch 
below the other in which the same weight of mercury 
was expanded in bulk by the excess of 289 of heat. 
Suppose two barometers were equally correct, and con- 
sequently working uniformly under the same circum- 
stances, and that they are standing at 30 inches in a 
situation which rendered the mercury in each of the 
temperature of 32°. Remove one to a place where 
the mereury would acquire the temperature of 66° 5 
presuming the atmospheric pressure has not varied in 
the mean time, it will be found that the expansion from 
increase of temperature will be about one-tenth of an 
inch ; and the column in this barometer will stand at 
30.100, whilst its fellow continues at 30.000. To-day 
the atmosphere exerts. a certain pressure ; to-morrow 
it may exert precisely the same; but if to-morrow 
should be warmer than to-day, the barometer will rise 
and thus lead to the supposition that the air has be- 
come heavier ; and itis only when the correction for tem- 
perature shall have been made that we can come to know 
that the pressure continues the same. When the tem- 
perature of the mercury is above 32°, the correction 
requires to be subtracted ; if below 32°, the correction 
must be added. ” 

The best table for correction for temperature 1s cou- 
sidered to be the one calculated by Professor Schuma- 
cher. It is published in a “Report to the Royal 
Society, of the Committee of Physics, including 
Meteorology, on the objects of Scientific Enquiry in 
those Sciences.” ‘Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
8vo. ls. This report contains likewise many useful 
observations and instructions for making meteorological 
observations, &c. By the tables it contains, all neces- 
sary corrections can be made for capacity, capillary 
action, and temperature. The two former might be 
generally dispensed with if the cistern were made as 
much as 5 inches in diameter, and the capacity of the 
tube =; for although this arrangement would in- 


crease the amount of capillary action, yet as this action 
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is constant for the same tube, it could be ascertained and 
allowed for by the maker in the adjustment of the scale. 

Frequent reference being made to the observations 
which have been carried on in the Garden of the Hor- 


‘climbing Roses on the outside with equal virulence of 


character.” 
The immediate cause of mildew upon Peas, Cabbages, 
&c., is the absence of sufficient moisture in the soil, 


The Cuckoo.—\ am much gratified by the notice 
taken of the cuckoo note. I have lived nearly 40 years 
in this district, and have been very attentive to birds, 
yet I have never observed the three notes before. 


ticultural Society since 1826, it may be proper, whilst | with increased humidity of the atmosphere, especially if| Labouring people are not much to be depended upon 


on this subject, to state some particulars respecting the 
Society’s barometer, especially as the observations are 
all corrected, and will consequently exhibit a lower 
average than others uncorrected, with which they may 
be compared. The internal diameter of the tube is 0.45 
inch, and the capacity =3,. he correction is therefore 
readily made by adding or subtracting one hundredth 
of the difference which the mercury has risen above, or 
fallen below the neutral point. The next correction is 
0.009 inch, which is constantly added to the observed 
height, on account of capillary action. The cistern is 
lined with iron. The tube dips 1.1 inch below the sur- 
face of the mercury, and a small thermometer is inserted 
in it to mark its temperature. The proper correction 
is always applied for the varying temperature of the 
mercury, and the entry in the register is the actual 
pressure of the atmosphere at the station, as it would be 
measured by a column of mercury of the temperature 
of 32° Fahrenheit. The position of the barometer is 
nearly 14 feet above the mean level of high water in 
the Thames at Chiswick. The observations are taken 
three times a day, namely at 8 a.m., 1 P.M.,and between 
9 and 10 p.m., and each observation has the three above- 
mentioned corrections applied. The barometer thus 
situated, the average height of the mercurial column, 
deduced from 20,000 corrected observations, was 
29,930. || 


ON MILDEW ON GRAPES. 


My Grape-house is about 46 feet long by 18 wide, 
divided with a glass partition and door, and heated by a 
Polmaise stove, the smoke from the fire of which passes 
by a flue through the whole extent of the house. In that 
portion farthest distant from the stove my greenhouse 
plants are kept, in the other portion plants are win- 
tered until forcing commences in February. The Vines 
are now in their third year of fruiting, and the crop 
succeeded well in 1849 in that portion devoted to 
forcing ; in the other portion the Grapes were mildewed, 
and partially destroyed, those bunches nearest the stem 
of the Vine being worse. 

This year the Grapes showed symptoms of mildew 
first in the greenhouse department, immediately after 
the Grapes had been thinned ; ina short period they be- 
came mildewed also in that portion devoted to forcing, 
and although the fruit had become coloured, it is now 
nearly destroyed from the effects of the mildew. 
Everything I could devise as a remedy has been unsuc- 
cessful. I first syringed with lime-water, which I 
fancied had succeeded ; but no, the mildew again spread. 
We then syringed with pure water, and introduced 
bruised Laurel leaves on the flues, watered profusely, 
and shut down every sash for 14 hours ; portions were 
Syringed with weak tobaceo water, other portions 
with salt and water—the latter destroyed the Grapes, 
but did no injury to the leaves. The crop is notwith- 
standing quite spoiled ; and in another house, at a short 
distance therefrom, the disease is also committing its 
ravages. What is to be done? You mention that 
“sulphur is only known to effect a cure ;”’ if so, how is 
it to be applied? Any application will be adopted if a 
shadow of chance remains of obtaining a remedy. 
[Dust the sulphur on the white spots the moment they 
are observable. } 

As the knowledge of a disease is half its cure, I 
have been paying the utmost attention to the progress 
of the mildew. The attack last year succeeded a week 
of cold and wet, after previous clear and sunshiny 
weather—this season was remarkable for its changes of 
temperature. The disease was first apparent on the 
10th of June, the weather then excessively dry, but the 
nights had been cold ; it, in spite of our applications, 
went on increasing until the Grapes were covered with 
a white mealy substance, and the wood and leaves also 
became affected. The first appearance takes place 
upon the upper surface of the leaf—first a small spot, 
then a larger, with little hairy substances, like mould 
or decaying vegetable matter; but that upon the 
Grapes is a fine floury substance, which, upon moving 
the bunches, immediately detaches itself. About a 
week ago I commenced a series of microscopic investi- 
gations. This minute substance, when subjected to a 
highly magnifying power, appears of the form of birds’ 
eggs ; or, perhaps, resembles the small oval gelatine 
capsules sold by chemists, being, like them, trans- 
parent. These small substances adhere together by a 
filament, and have much the appearance of the eggs of 
snakes—some being strung together continuous] y, others 
in clusters. I left a portion of these upon a glass for 
further examination, as I could not tell then whether 
they were animal or vegetable. Upon a subsequent 
examination I found that they had assumed an altered 
form, the small capsule-looking substances had thrown 
out filaments similar to those formed in Mushroom 
Spawn by which they were connected, and were evi- 
dently diminishing, at the same time throwing out fibres 
not very unlike the bulbs of Potatoes or Artichokes, 
adhering similar to the small fibrous roots common to 
those plants. This convinces me that mildew is a 
parasitic plant, produced under particular atmospheric 
circumstances, analogous to that which affects Wheat, 
producing seeds in abundance, and thus contaminating 
every branch and every bunch of Grapes in or near the 
Vinery where it commenced, and extending to the 


the weather is hot and dry by day, succeeded by heavy 
autumnal dews, and a low temperature at night. If a 
dry and bright atmosphere in July be succeeded by 
damp close weather by day, with cold nights, Wheat is 
liable.to be affected ; this is supposed to arise from the 
ordinary vegetation of the plant being arrested, and an 
undue absorption of moisture by the leaves from the at- 
mosphere taking place, which moisture is carried down- 
wards by the same vessels by which under ordinary 
circumstances it ascends ; this produces disease in the 
plant, and parasitical plants generally are observed to 
follow under such circumstances of diseased function. 

I shall not enter upon the subject of spontaneous 
production, although I feel inclined, from some observa- 
tions I have made, to admit such hypothesis, especially 
in producing plants of this character ; of this I am con- 
vinced, that under certain combinations of decaying 
vegetable matter certain plants of a parasitic character 
will follow. So with animals in an unhealthy state, 
parasitic insects abound on them, increasing in numbers 
and magnitude as the diseased animal becomes more 
and more reduced. The decaying branch of an Oak 
tree becomes partially covered with different species of 
fungus, increasing as the decay advances, until the 
whole mass is enveloped and absorbed by the new plants. 
Whatever these minute organised bodies may he, 
whether seeds of vegetables or eggs of insects, or com- 
bining to a certain extent the specific character of both, 
I am unable to decide, or how they are transmitted to 
plants on succeeding seasons, I must leave to the inves- 
tigation of others who haye more time than myself to 
devote to the pursuit ; still it isa subject exceedingly 

o2 worthy of our attention, and espe- 

o2 © of cially as regards this in particular 

oS 9 affecting the Vine. Last year a few 

u houses in this vicinity only were at- 

tacked; lately I have ascertained 

that most of the houses in the district are be- 

coming affected, which rather tends to, show that it is 
originated or conveyed a 
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I send a sketch of ~xye7 
the appearance of these “ SE 
small vessels, in the 
first, second, and third stages, being made at intervals 
of four days between—those still upon the Grapes re- 

maining unchanged. I 

also send a sketch of the 

edge or disc of the Grape, 
as it appeared when mag- 

\ Nified. 
If, as some author as- 
serts, the sap of wood 
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c 
(in an umseasoned state), after remaining dormant 
many years, will in its debilitated state give life to 
a species of fungus, then : 
probably we might, by 
analogy, arrive at some- 
thing conclusive in this , & 
instance, The whole genus Bg 
Boletus is found to spring from wood in its last 
stage of decay, and therefore we may infer that the 
appearance of the white mildew on Vines is secondary, 
or symptomatic of previously existing disease of the 
Vine itself. Robert Baker, Writtle. 


Home Correspondence. 

The Espalier Plan of growing Gooseberries.—Being 
desirous of growing Gooseberries in the greatest pos- 
sible perfection as regards flavour, and having observed 
in every work I have seen, without exception, that the 
espalier form is recommended for the purpose, I was 


induced last year to try it. Living in Kent, on an arid 
and gravelly soil, I made a bed of loam, leaf-mould, and 
garden soil, and planted the trees against an espalier 
iron rail facing the S.E., and open to the sun on that 
side, but shaded by trees after 3p.M. Until the fruit 
changed colour, the trees were carefully watered both 
above and below, and also mulched with short Grass. 
Notwithstanding all this care, before Midsummer many 
of the leaves turned brown, apparently from the force 
of the sun, and have since fallen off. The fruit has 
partly split, and the remainder not over good. Now, 
the question I wish to ask is, Do you personally happen 
to know any instance in the dry southern counties 
where the Gooseberry has succeeded perfectly as an 
espalier ? [No.] It appears to me, @ priori, that the 
espalier would he the worst possible form for the Goose- 
berry. The fruit being borne on the under side of the 
branch seems to show that it is incapable of bearing 
the solar rays. We know that even Grapes, natives of 
hot countries, cannot endure them. Now, the leaves of 
the Gooseberry are so small that it is obvious they 
are insufficient to shelter the fruit if the tree is trained 
as an espalier, and if the crop is expected from young 
wood. The case may possibly be different where old 
wood covered with a multitude of confused projecting 
Snags is employed. It is evident that Mr. Loudon 
adopted the latter plan, for he says “ keep the branches 
a foot apart, and spur themin.” Being plagued with 
birds, I shall be sorry to give up my espaliers, as they 
are so easily netted. G. S., Bromley. 

*If Mr. Baker will refer to our volume for 1847, p. 779, he 


‘will find a much more exact.account of this parasite under the | 


name of Oidium Tuckeri, the Egg Mildew. 


for accurate information ; but no one, so far as I can 
make out, has heard this note before. May it not be 
an individual peculiarity? The song of young birds is 
deficient in volume and extent. I had hoped that Mr. 
Doubleday, or some other good natural historian, would 
have noticed the statement. Este, Welling, July 24. 

Summer Pruning.—When I penned the article on 
summer pruning the Vine, I did so with the intention of 
eliciting from competent authorities opinions as to the 
real connexion existing between the branches and the 
roots of a plant, under certain stated conditions ; and 
* Lumbricus ” misinterprets my motives when he attri~ 
butes to me the concealed intention of criticising the 
practical directions of the Calendar, merely choosing 
the Vine as a cloak to my real motive. Nothing could 
have been further from my desire. However ill I 
might have expressed myself in the article in question, 
and whatever grounds there might appear for the con- 
clusions at which “ Lumbricus” arrives, I confess they 
were unknown to me (because I had not intended them), 
till the appearance of Mr. Toogood’s and the last named 
correspondent’s letters. I had hoped that the closing 
sentence of that article sufficiently explained my object 
—the attainment of truth. Ihad chosen the Vine as 
an illustrative example of a practice said to be based on 
certain physiological principles, which principles and 
practice I have been—after giving the subject much 
consideration—unable to harmonise. The passage in 
the Calendar seemed to me to refer to a similar practice 
based on precisely the same principles, and I alluded 
to it as a secondary example of what I considered an 
incongruity between a principle and a practice founded 
from it. It cannot be denied that it isa fashion im 
current garden literature (and a most excellent practice 
when rightly applied it is), to ascribe a principle as the 
basis of every garden operation. We lay downa certain 
practice, and then look about for a principle as a 
foundation for it. No one will deny but that the 
principle should be ‘correctly established. My 
argument was (or at least I intended it to be so), 
that the practice of allowing Vines at certain seasons of 
their growth to produce laterals did not augment root 
action, as is by some said to be effected ; but that, on 
the contrary, the practice weakened the whole fabric of 
the plant. And the principle is applicable to the 
greater portion of the vegetable kingdom. With the 
production of fruitfulness direetly my argument did not 
apply, but merely to the connection existing, under ar- 
tificial treatment, between the branch and the root. 
The philosophy of summer pruning in general gardening 
is as yet only in its infancy. Very much remains to be 
correctly established. Everything in the well being of 
a tree depends on a good system of summer pruning, 
and future gardeners in general, like a few in the 
present day, will reduce winter pruning to a sinecure in 
their routine. Neither Mr. Toogood nor ‘¢ Lumbricus ” 
have alluded to the question, or at least but very imper. 
fectly, which it was my intention to raise when penning 
the article on the Vine. Of course I never dreamed of 
attempting to establish the same routine of treatment 
for the Peach as for the Vine! although “ Lumbricus” 
would infer that I did so. George Lovell. 

The Potato Disease has attacked the gardens situated 
in the villages under the chalk hills which form the 
southern boundary of the vale of Blackmoor, in Dorset- 
shire. I enclose a specimen of the haulm, but this, I 
am sorry to say, is an imperfect measure of the pro< 
gress of the disease. The tubers are most seriously 
affected, and are rotting very fast. D. C. L.—— The 
Potato disease has made its appearance in its worst 
form in Wilts and Somerset, especially near Bath, and 
the plants smell badly. In many instances the haulm 
is: quite black. The tubers are safe as yet, but this 
cannot long continue. R. Glendinning.——The disease 
is showing itself in certain localities in Essex. I have 
had a piece, about 5 poles in extent, much struck with 
it, and have had them immediately cleared off the 
ground, I have heard of it in other places in a much 
greater extent. The disease first showed itself where 
cinder-ashes had been used. Wm. Fisk, —— Early 
dwarf Potatoes are uninfected here as yet, but during 
the past week symptoms of disease have been appearing 
in late kinds. Rumours from other localities report 
cases to be more rife, but the public should bear in 
mind that “as long as the stalks and leaves continue 
healthy-looking, so are the tubers.” Thousands of tons 
of premature growth are unnecessarily glutting our 
markets, thus a sad sacrifice of food and land is the 
consequence, a circumstance much to be deplored, as it 
opens up a medium for thousands of tons to be im- 
ported to this country, as was the case last year. 
Statistics clearly proved that this injudicious practice 
reduced the home produce of Potatoes so as to leaye 
no more than ample sufficiencies for seed, without taking 
into account the loss of land. Hardy and Son, Maldon, 
Essex. I beg to send you nine Potatoes, the pro- 
duce of one root; the variety is Egyptian Kidney. I¢ 
comes in as a second crop, Ash-leaves being the first. 
The latter were quite free from disease ; but, in th 
sample sent, two of the crop are ina sad state ; am 
even those which I have had washed, in my opinion, 
indicate the coming failure. A second root was taken 
up, and three of the tubers proved bad ; the failure of 
|the two roots making about 25 per cent. diseased. The 
lweight of produce of one root was 1 lb. 3 0z,5 the 
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second (now sent) is 1tlb. My Shaws, intended for a | 


later crop, present no unhealthy appearance as yet, 
John Edwards, Wace Cottage, Holloway. Disease 
is very prevalent in this city and neighbourhood, and 
also in the districts more remote. Since the 17th July 
the weather has been unsettled, with thunder and sultry 
heat. Previously the Potato plant was flourishing most 
luxuriantly, but within the last week or so the deso- 
lation has been spreading rapidly, without regard to soil 
or situation, i.e. in our flat country and on the hills, in 
the loam, and in the sand. In some of our gardens the 
crop has already been taken up, although not in a suf- 
ficiently ripe state. It is, I confess, much to be feared 
that the disease will in this year be much more serious 
than it was in the last (so sudden has been the attack, 
and so general is its prevalence), considering that it has 
commenced rather earlier than usual. W. Watkins, 
Chichester, Aug. 1.——Disease is coming on here with 
terrible rapidity and suddenness. Plants that one day 
are apparently perfect in haulm and leaves, the next 
are half destroyed. The tubers do not seem to be as yet 
much affected. E. S. Dixon, Cringleford, Norwich, 
Aug. 1.88 \\ 

& July Frosts and the Potato Disease. Some persons 
in this neighbourhood persist in ascribing the black ap- 
pearance of the Potato leaves to frost. Many farmers 
and gardeners speak of severe frosts as frequently oc- 
curring. I wish to know whether there is any instance 
on record of the thermometer in the south of England 
being as low as 32° in the month of July. D. C. L., 
[ We know of no such instance. | 

__ The Kaisha Apricot.—A description of this Apricot 
is given in the Horticultural Society’s Journal, for July, 
1849. I believe you are aware that Mr. Warming- 
ton has transferred the stock of it to us, together 
with the whole of his collection of Syrian fruits, received 
from the late Mr. Barker of Suedia. The tree which 
fruited with Mr. Warmington, of the Kaisha Apricot, 
received an injury in the removal, but it has this year 
produced five or six fruit, two of which we send for your 
opinion, The first fruit ripened on a west wall on the 
15th of July, and there is only one small fruit left. 
They are not so large, we expect, as those sent by Mr. 
Warmington, but the tree is weak. We should like to 
have sent up some fruit to one of the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions, but the late grand agricultural meeting, &c., 
prevented it. We consider that under good cultivation 
this Apricot will prove a valuable early kind. James 
Veitch and Son, Exeter. [The fruit sent was the Kaisha, 
deseribed in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
and by far the earliest Apricot of good quality in this 
country. ] 

The Puzzle.—The answers given July 27, are 
clever ; but not correct. For the guidance of querists 
next week, I will mention that the name of the tree 
consists of six letters, and two syllables. H. S. 

_, Bug Bites.—“ A. C.” asks for something to allay the 
itching of bug bites, and is told to kill the bugs. Good. 
Bunt how is a poor traveller who gets to an inn late at 
night to do this? Whether bugs bite all, but that some 
persons are not susceptible of their poison, or whether 
they daintily avoid those who boast “ bugs never touch 
me,” I do not know ; but as their bites always pro- 
duce great inflammation upon me, and I have a remedy 
which with me is perfectly effectual, I have pleasure in 
making it known. Immediately upon being bitten, go 
to the wash-stand and rub the part with soap dipped in 
water, and let the application dry on the skin. This 
never fails with me, but the pain of the bite always 
wakes me, and the application is therefore quickly ap- 
Plied ; possibly it may not be so effectual upon those 
who do not discover the infliction until some hours 
afterwards, Probably any alkaline solution might have 
same effect, but soap is rarely absent in this country, 
and its action with me is so complete as to leave not a 
trace of the effect of the bite. Sleeping with a light, 
or the means of procuring one, rarely fails in slaying 
the enemy. Common mercurial ointment should be put 
ins the meen of balenaee infested with these odious 
ermin. C. +s Ipswich. [Spirits of turpentine 
sprinkled on the linen of a dtpacted bed will dive the 
bugs away. ] 

Summer Pruning.—I fully understand Mr. Loyell’s article to 
bea * physiological query,” but the application of a principle 
’ grow Vines without stopping is far beyond my comprehension, 

Was not aware of the views Mr. L. intended to be taken of his 
remarks, but feel it impossible to draw other inferences, That 
@ just gradation between root and branch is the primary and 
most essential point towards successful cultivation, there can 
beno doubt ; buthow that gradation is to be obtained and pre- 
served without stopping, I shall feel greatly obliged if Mr, L. 
can communicate, Do we not increase and stimulate a luxu- 
riant growth by eyery means zeal and ingenuity can suggest. 
and can the luxuriance thus obtained be monopolised by any 
other means so beneficially as a judicions system of stopping ? 
Mr. L. admits himself to be the advocate of a practice, the 
Principle of which he deprecates ; and I trust for theinformation 
of all it may influence, he will give ug a line explanatory of the 
Subject, and the system tobe pursued, W. Toogood, Southampton, 


Sortettes, 

Grand Tait Exurerrions (0 
pen to all England).—NortTHeRN 
#, SOUTHERN-BatsED CARNATIONS AND ap ge exhibi- 
Riou Me the southern division was held at the Royal Nursery, 
= ugh, on July 25th, This exhibition, which was instituted 
a ee of testing the merits of northern and southern- 
tear Pasig and Picotees, has excited considerable in- 
caine, sangeet growers of these flowers for some time past, 
or e display was the result. Nearly 30 stands were put 
ae competition, independently of a large number of blooms 
ome ass showing. From the following awards it will be seen 
ae southern-raised flowers gained the day, both in Carna- 
* os Picotees. Northern-raised Carnations, 6 blooms: 
a r, turner, Slough, for Admiral Curzon, Princess ( Taylor), 
emier (Millwood), Cradley Pet, Splendour, and Lord Milton ; 
2d, Mr. Barringer, Bedford, for Paul Pry, King of Scarlets, 
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Admiral Curzon, Lord Milton, Premier, and Lovely Ann : 3d, 
Mr. Dodwell, Derby, for Premier, Admiral Curzon, Seedling, 


Beauty of Woodhouse, Squire Trow, and Pyracanthus ; 4th, 
Mr, Bragg, Slough, for Defiance, Squire Trow, Henry Kirke 
White, Paul Pry, King of Scarlets, and Beauty of Woodhouse ; 
5th, Mr, Willmer, Sunbury, for King of Scarlets, Victory, 
True Briton, Squire Meynell, Rainbow, and Queen of Eng- 
land. Southern Carnations: lst, Mr. Turner, for Duncan 


(May), Justice Shallow (May), Princess Royal (Puxley), 
Howard (Puxley), Owen Glendower (May), and Lorenzo (May) ; 
2d, Mr. Bragg, for Flora’s Garland, Hero of Middlesex, Prince 
Albert, Prince Arthur, Sarah Payne, and Conquering Hero; 
3d, Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for Prince Albert (Hale), Sarah 
Payne, Flora’s Garland, Prince of Wales (Puxley), Lord Ran- 
cliffe, and Prince Albert (Puxley); 4th, Morgan May, Esq., 
Sonning, for Timon (May), Percy (May), Falconbridge (May), 
Bardolph (May), Bolinbroke (May), and Prince Albert (Puxley) ; 
5th, Mr. Edwards, Holloway, for Sarah Payne, Harriet, Prince 
Albert (Hale), Julia, Flora’s Garland, and Lydia. Southern 
Picotees: 1st, Mr. Turner, for Princess Royal (Willmer), Gem 
(Youell), Ophelia (May), Mrs, Barnard (Barnard), Queen 
Victoria (Green), and Cressida (May) ; 2d, Mr. Lockner, Pad- 
dington, for Princess Royal, Lady Harriet Moore (Turner), 
Lorina, Queen Victoria (Green), Mrs, Barnard, and Amy; 3d, 
Mr. May, for Cleopatra, Juliet, Ophelia, Viola, Princess Royal, 
and Beatrice ; 4th, Mr. Bragg, for Gem, Venus, Princess Royal, 
Portia, Lady Alice Peel, and Jenny Lind; 5th, Mr, Keynes, 
for Lady Harriet Moore, Isabella (Wildman), Juliet (May), 
Princess Royal (Willmer), Useful (Sealey), and Mrs, Barnard. 
Northern Picotees: 1st, Mr. Dodwell, for Mary (Dodwell), 
Mias Rosa (Merryweather), Prince of Wales (Marris), Alfred 
(Dodwell), Prince Albert (Marris), and Seedling 26 (Dodwell) ; 
2d, Mr, Turner, for Prince Albert (Marris), Unexpected (Marris), 
Prince of Wales (Marris), Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake), Alfred 
(Dodwell), and Mary (Dodwell) ; 3d, Mr. Keynes, for Proconsul, 
Emma, Prince Albert, Lady Sale, Lord John Russell, and 
Privateer ; 4th, Mr, Willmer, for Mr. Green, Prince of Wales, 
Field Marshal, Fair Ellen, Emperor, and Emily. The premier 
prizes between the first stands of northern and southern 
flowers had to be decided after the other award. Mr. Turner’s 
stands of southern-raised flowers gained the premier prizes, 
both in Carnations and Picotees. Class showing Carnations— 
Scarlet Bizarres : lst, Mr. Turner, for Emperor (Puxley) ; 2d, 
Do., for Admiral Curzon; 3d, Mr. Keynes, for Prince Albert 
(Hale); 4th, Mr. Turner, for Bardolph (May). Crimson 
Bizarres: 1st, Mr. Turner, for Lord Milton; 2d, Mr, Young, 
Twyford, for Seedling ; 3d, Do., for Seedling ; 4th, Mr, Turner, 
for Lord Milton, Pink Bizarres: 1st, Mr. Turner, for Henry 
Kirke White (Taylor) ; 2d, Mr. May, for Falconbridge (May) ; 
3d, Mr. Turner, for Falconbridge (May) ; 4th, Mr, Keynes, for 
Twyford Perfection. Scarlet Flakes: 1st, Mr, Turner, for 
Jutice Shallow (May) ; 2d, Mr. Keynes, for Wm. IV.; 3d, Mr. 
Turner, for Justice Shallow (May); 4th, Mr. Edwards, for 
Lydia. Purple Flakes: 1st, Mr. Adams, for Premier (Mill- 
wood) ; 2d, Mr. Turner, for Perfection (Puxley) ; 3d, Do,, for 
Great Northern (Ely) ; 4th, Mr. Adams, for Lord Byron. Pink 
Flakes : 1st, Mr. Willmer, for Flora’s Garland ; 2d, Mr. Adams, 
for Prince Arthur; 3d, Mr. Willmer, for Rosetta; 4th, Mr. 
Turner, for Ariel (May). Picotees—Heavy Red Edge: 1st, Mr. 
Adams, for Prince of Wales (Marris); 2d, Mr. Dodwell, for 
Prince of Wales (Marris) ; 3d, Do, for Prince of Wales (Marris); 
4th, Mr, Turner, for King James (Headley). Light Red Edge: 
1st, Mr. Dodwell for Mary (Dodwell); 2d, Do,, for Mary (Dod- 
well) ; 3d, Rev. A. Matthews, for Cassandra; 4th, Mr, Turner, 
for Gem (Youell), Light Purple: 1st, Mr. Turner, for Prince 
Albert ; 2d, Mr. Bragg, for Juliet; 3d, Rev.-A. Matthews, for 
Purity ; 4th, Do., for Circe.. Heavy Purple: 1st, Mr. Turner, 
for Alfred (Dodwell) ; 2d, Do., for Viola (May); 3d, Do., for 
Seedling (May) ; 4th, Mr. May, for Viola, Light Rose: 1st, Mr. 
Turner, for Mrs. Barnard; 2d, Do., for Mrs. Barnard; 3d, 
Do., for Mrs. Barnard; 4th, Do., for Countess How (Holly- 
oake), Heavy Rose: Ist, Mr. Turner, for Queen Victoria 
(Green) ; 2d, Do., for Venus (Headley); 3d, Do., for Venus 
(Headley); 4th, Do,, for Unexpected. (Marris). The next 
meeting takes place at Derby on the 7th August, We intend 
giving a few remarks on the new flowers in our next, 


Rebiews, 

Cholera and its Cures ; an Historical Skeich. By J.S. 
Bushnan, M.D. 8vo. Orr and Co., London. Pp. 169. 
Dr. Busunan says that the only successful mode of 
treating cholera is the saline method of Dr. Stevens; 
ridicules all others, giving a list of them 16 pages long ; 
and charges Sir David Barry and Mr. Wakefield, of 
Coldbath-fields prison, with having, for interested pur- 
poses, made a “determined effort” to mislead the 
public, by evasion, suppression, misrepresentation, and 
falsehood. We cannot examine the charges made by 
Dr. Bushnan, we merely point out to the profession 

their existence. 


Chemistry in connection with Agriculture. By H,N. 
Noad. 8vo. Baldwin, London. Pp. 116. 


These lectures, delivered at the Literary and Scientific 
Institution of Colchester, are “printed nearly in the 
formin which they were given, at the request of the 
farmers who attended them.” We think the Essex 
farmers showed their good sense in this, and we trust 
that other farmers will imitate their example by reading 
them. They contain much useful practical matter, ex- 
plained in a clear unpretending style. 


Miscellaneous. 

Luminous Plants.—Vague ideas of their existence in 
India and the neighbouring countries float about now 
as in the days of the old Hindoos ard Greeks ; they are 
in some eases, perhaps, founded on facts, in others on 
electric appearances. In the Journal of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Bengal, No. 153, p. 688, we read 
that in Affghanistan “ to the north of Nahoo, is a moun- 
tain called Sufed Koh, in which the natives believe gold 
and silver to exist, and in which they say in the spring 
is a bush which at night from a distance appears on 
fire, but on approaching it, the delusion vanishes.” 
Baron Hiigel (p. 143) was told that the Auk river in 
Kashmeer, when swollen with rain, brings down from 
Tibet pieces of timber which “shine in the dark as 
long as they continue moist.” Our officers at Peshawur 
might, perhaps, find out some particulars of the Sufed 
Koh vegetable luminary ; the account, if a fiction, is at 
all events an old one, and seems identical with that 
given by Pliny (XXI. 36) of the “ Nyctegretum ” of 
the text, which is this: “Nyctegretum inter pauca 
miratus est Democritus, coloris hysgini, folio spinze, nec 
a terra se attolentem, preecipuam in Gedrosia narrat. 


Ervi post @quinoclium vernum radicitus, siccarique ad 

lunam triginta diebus, ita lucere noctibus. Magos Par- 

thorumque reges uti hae herba ad vota suscipienda, 

Eamdem vocari chenomychon quoniam anseres a primo 

conspectu ejus expavescant (!) ab aliis nyctalopa, quo- 

niam ¢ longinguo noetibus fulgeat.” The rootstock of a 

plant from the Ooraghum jungles, at the foot of the 

Madura hills, near Trichoor, supposed to be an Orchid 

or Marica, was exhibited in April, 1845, at a meeting 

of the Royal As. Society, possessing “ the peculiar pro- 

perty of regaining its phosphorescent appearance when 

a dried fragment is subjected to moisture, gleaming in 

the dark with all the vividness of the glow-worm or the 

electric Scolopendra, after having been moistened with 

a wet cloth applied to its surface for an hour or two 5 

and it does not seems to lose the property by use, be- 

coming lustreless when dry, and lighting up again 

whenever moistened.” The Gardeners’ Chronicle (Dr. 

Lindley) states “that a small slice of the dried root 
being wrapped in a wet cloth, and allowed to remain 

about an hour, shines in the dark like a piece of phos- 
phorus, or perhaps somewhat paler, more like dead fish 

or rotten wood.” It is stated to have been long familiar 
to the Brahmans under the name of Jyotismati, erro-« 
neously referred in the Lexicons to Cardiospermum, 
perhaps on account of the white crescent on its black 
seed. The discovery of the Coromandel plant was made 
by a Tuhseeldar, compelled by rain to take shelter ati 
night under a mass of rock, where he was astonished to 
see a blaze of phosphoric light over all the Grass in the 
vicinity. Sanscrit authorities refer the Jyotismats 
to the Himalaya; and on enquiry at Almorah, I found 
there was a luminous plant well known there by 
that name, and “ Jwalla-mat ;” implying the possession 
of light or fire. It turned out to be Anthistiria ana- 
thera, of which perhaps one root in a hundred is lu- 
minous by night during the rainy season, Other 
Grasses, Andropogon contortus, Iwaruncusa, &c., are 
reported to possess the same property ; and both Hin- 
doos and Moslems are persuaded of the existence of a 
plant called Sunee (the Sanserit Sunjeevun) ; extolled 
for its power of revealing the wonders of fairy-land 5 
and eagerly sought by fukeers and serpents. In 1845, 
the people of Simlah were open-mouthed with a rumour 
that the mountains near Syree were illuminated nightly 
by this magical herb. But it is probably Dictamnus 
which has oceasioned many of these reports ; it abounds 
near Gungotree and Jumnotree, and supposing it to ex- 
hibit the same phenomena as its European congener, 
the fame of a bush burning but not consumed would be 
bruited afar by the pilgrims among a people ever ready 
to deify any peculiar manifestation of fire. Professor 
Henslow explains the inflammable atmosphere gene- 
rated on a calm still evening about Dictamnus fraxi- 
nella by the evaporation of a volatile oil; and states 
that, “ If a candle be brought near it, this plant is en~ 
veloped by a transient flame without sustaining any 
injury from the experiment.” The Rughoovuns alludes 
to fire latent in the Sumee, supposed to be Prosopis 
spicigera, the Jhund of northern India ; but the re- 
ference may be to fire obtained by friction. Major 
Madden, in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Ler shading be used less frequently, and for a shorter 
number of hours as the season advances, The heat of 
the solar ray is rarely too powerful now, even if it were 
the growing season ; and as the plants ought now to be 
ripening their growth, they have need of not only all 
the daylight, but even moderate sunshine. In the case 
of Orchids this is especially necessary, that the roots, 
leaves, and pseudo-bulbs may be thoroughly matured. 
Those which are already in this state, or nearly s0, 
should be removed forthwith to a cool house. Great 
care should be taken not to excite such plants into a 
new growth at this time, as it is much too late to get 
them properly matured, and the unseasonable draught 
upon the stored energies of the plants will materially 
interfere with their next production of flowers. Den- 
drobiums of the D. nobile character, which are suf- 
ficiently advanced in growth should also be removed te 
a cooler house, where they should be supplied with a 
moderate temperature, abundance of air, and scarcely 
any water, till their stems are ripened and their flower 
buds formed.: Those Orchids which are in a growmg 
state should be placed in the most favourable positions, 
and encouraged by a high temperature, so long as the 
strength of daylight will admit of such a course. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 4 

Pineries.—Maintain a high moist temperature, with 
abundance of ventilation, to Pines which are now swell- 
ing their fruits; and a rather drier atmosphere around 
those which are in flower. In all the stages except 
that last mentioned, use the syringe freely, in very fine 
weather, when there is a certainty of the moisture eva- 
porating by the heat of the sun; but, on dull days, de« 
pend almost entirely upon the evaporating troughs, and 
be careful to admit air, to prevent too great a condensa~ 
tion of moisture. If the syringe is used in excess during 
this month, it is liable to render the soil too wet for the 
healthy development of the plants. Take care that the 
bottom-heat does not get too strong for plants which 
have been recently potted or planted. VINERIES.— 
When the late crops have done stoning, the borders, 
both inside and out, should have a good soaking of liquid 
mauure, to assist the swelling of the fruit. Do not 
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allow the process to go on too slugyishly, if they are of 
kinds adapted and intended for late keeping. Muscats 
ripened with the aid of the summer sun, by the end of 
August, are infinitely superior, both in appearance, 
flavour, and keeping, to those which are dawdled on 
through the next two months. The Vines in a more 
forward stage, on which the Grapes are just beginning 
to ripen, should be gradually inured to a freer admission 
of air ; and if it be desired to keep for any length of time 
those which are quite ripe, they should havethe advantage 
of a slight shading during very hot or scorching weather. 
: FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Cuttings of Roses should be taken immediately and 
planted in a close cold frame in a north aspect for three 
weeks or a month, until they are cicatrised at the base ; 
they should then be taken carefully up, potted in thumb 
pots, and plunged in a close warm frame with a gentle 
bottom heat. So treated, they will make nice plants in 
a very short time, and if kept under slight protection 
during winter, will fill their pots with roots, and be 
ready for planting out in April or May. Pink pipings, 
if put in at the time we recommended, will now be 
ready for transplanting ; and in doing this not a moment 
should be lost, as they have need of all the rest of the 
season to establish themselves in such a manner as to 
prevent the frost injuring them. 
ultimately intended for them are vacant, they should be 
planted in them at once, as they thereby flower much 
finer ; but if these places are occupied for the present 
by something else, the young Pinks should be planted 
4 inches apart, on reserve beds in an open situation, 
the soil of which skould consist principally of 
light loam, to which has been added some charcoal 
dust or charred refuse ; a little dung mixed with road 
drift and soot should be added. The rotten manure from 
an old Mushroom bed answers very well for this pur- 
pose, as it encourages a mass of fibres, and produces a 
healthy but over-gross development of top. Some time 
ago we promised to remind our readers about making 
memoranda of the most suitable arrangement for half- 
hardy plants next season; we are just now doing so 
ourselves, and we take this opportunity of redeeming 
our pledge. As an easy method of reducing the thing 
more completely to a system, a rough plan should be 
made of the arrangement of the beds, which should be 
numbered, and referred to an accompanying list of the 
names of the plants, with which it is designed to fill 
them next year, and the quantity required for each 
bed. By compiling a summary from this list, accurate 
information is at once obtained of the quantity of plants 
which must be propagated immediately by cuttings, 
and both by these and seeds in spring. By this simple 
means, redundancy and deficiencies are avoided, disap- 
pointment is prevented on the one hand, and waste of 
labour on the other. Whilst the half-hardy plants are 
in their greatest beauty, a tasteful eye will easily dis- 
cover the weak and improvable points, and, by observing 
the more satisfactory parts, will readily perceive the 
most desirable future arrangement, 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Plant out the second crop of Pink pipings, taking care 
to examine the beds rather late in the evening ; worms 
may then be caught, and every Pink grower knows how 
often they make great confusion amongst his stock, by 
loosening the pipings, and very often drawing them 
together in heaps. Take care that Dahlias have 
abundance of water, keeping the roots well mulched 
with rotten manure. Let the lateral shoots be sedu- 
lously attended to, by tying them out. Encourage the 
weakest seedlings, for it very frequently happens that 
they are the best, and generally bloom the very last of 
the collection, Carnations and Picotees are fast getting 
out of bloom ; proceed rapidly with layering ; use leaden 
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pegs to fasten the layers down ; these are preferable to 
Fern or Braken ones. Amongst stars that have come 
under our observation this season are Bunn’s Lord 
Lewisham (S.B.), May’s Ophelia, light purple Picotee ; 
Robinson’s Elizabeth, splendid heavy-edged red ; 
Marris’s Jeannette and Mrs. Hemans, rose Picotees, 
Whilst such flowers as these reward the pains-taking 


winter Spinach in good rich ground, deeply trenched ; 
and, if the soil is of a heavy nature, the operations 
should proceed simultaneously, as the soil is thereby 
left in a loose, uncompressed state. Avoid thick sowing 
in all cases; the rows should stand about 16 inches 
apart, to allow a free passage between the rows for 
forking, cleaning, and gathering the crop. At the first 
gathering every other plant should be drawn out en- 
tirely ; thus giving additional space to those plants 
which are to produce the late winter and spring supply. 
Some strong, well-curled plants should be selected 
from the spring sowing of Parsley, carefully lifted with 
large balls, and planted at the foot of a south wall. A 
quantity planted in boxes proves very useful during a 
long continuance of severe weather in winter, as they can 
be placed in a cool Peach-house, or similar situation. 
Let the early kinds of Potatoes be got up as soon as 
the tops are ripe enough ; and let particular pains be 
taken to pick out all the tubers, as those left in the 
ground are very annoying in future years. Let the 
produce be sorted, and if of an approved kind, let all 
the small and moderate sized tubers be carefully pre- 
served in dry sand or charcoal dust. Be at a little 
trouble also to test the different varieties, and do not 
allow your number of sorts to exceed half a dozen, 
selecting those only which are most liked on table, free 
croppers, early in coming to perfection, and least liable 
to be affected with disease. Many of the medicinal and 
pot herbs, commonly cultivated in gardens, will require 
gathering this month; the proper time is just when 
they are in full flower. They should be cut quite clean 
on a fine warm day, tied in small bunches, and hung up 
in an airy room till they are perfectly dry ; after which 
they should be put into tin canisters, glass bottles, or 
paper bags, to preserve them from dust. Either of the 
former contrivances are preferable to the latter, as they 
guard the herbs against damp, and prevent the escape 
of their delicate aroma ; along with which their virtues 
are in a great measure evaporated. Continue, as time 
and space occur, to plant Caulifiowers for late autumn 
use, and Broccoli, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, &e., for 
winter, Make asmall sowing of Flanders Spinach, to 
succeed the last sowing of round or summer Spinach ; 
also a sowing of York and Vanack Cabbage for winter 
and early spring use. A sowing of Onions should now 
be made, rather thick, for spring use. Pull Shallots, 
and lay them on a gravel walk or dry ground for a few 
days before removing them to the store room. Onions 
also will require attention when ready. Plant out some 
York Cabbages for early winter use, 6 inches apart and 
a foot between the rows ; this will give room enough 
for the best dwarf kinds, as every other one can be re- 
moved while young, and thus leave room for the rest to 
grow larger. 


State of the Weather near London, for the weck ending Aug. 1, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BaRoMETER. 


Of the Air. Ofthe Earth. 


1 foot|2 feet 
deep. | deep. 
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Min. | Max. Min. | Mean 
29.716 
29.807 
29.989 
30.109 
30.197 
30.144 | 30.106 
30.171 | 30.119 


30.019 | 29,963 


30.066 
30.150 


28555 | Moon’s Ages 


55.3 | 62.7 | 61.5 

26—Fine, bur windy; cloudy; sultry ; slight rain. 

27—Rain; showery; cloudy. 

23—Rain; slight shower; cloudy at night. 

29—Cloudy ; very fine; quite clear. 

30—Cloudy aud mild; clear at night. 

31—Fine; slight haze; overcast. 

1—Uniformly overcast; bazy; densely overcast. 
Mean temperature of the week, 1 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week,ending August 10, 1850. 
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florist, every one who grows Carnations and Picotees 
ought to emulate them, by carefully crossing, saving, 
and sowing the seed. Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
Pansies must all have their share of attention, keeping 
them clean and free from insects ; the former is often 
pestered with green fiy ; this may readily be removed 
with a soft brush—perhaps as easy and effectual a way 
as any. 
FRUIT GARDEN, 

‘ StRawBERRIES.—In places where the work is kept in 
a forward state, it may be presumed that by this time 
a sufficiency has been potted for forcing, and that all 
the new plantations have been properly prepared and 
planted. As the fruit is all gathered, the old exhausted 
beds may be at once destroyed—preserving the younger, 
one or two year old beds, to afford the main supply 
next season ; and it should be an object of especial 
attention to cultivate these plants in such a manner 
that they shall produce an abundant crop. As no more 
runners are required, those which remain should be 
cleared away, but taking care not to injure the leaves 
of the plants. Their growth during the remainder of 
the season should be encouraged by forking some very 
rich well rotted manure into the ground about the 
plants. It is a point of the first importance to preserve 
the old foliage uninjured ; as upon it depends the per- 
fect elaboration of the sap for the production of next 
year’s crop. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
No time should be lost in sowing the main crops of 
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Friday 
Satur. 10 


The highest temperature during the above 
1842—therm. 93 deg.; and the lowest on the 6th, 1833 —therm. 36 deg. 


~ 


period occurred on the 10th, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

To our CoRRESFONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquires privately through the post. Weare 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

BreEs : Juvenis. You may remove above a third of the combs of 
the stock in the ceiling of your verandah, and if you use thick 
worsted gloves in the place of leather ones, you will not lose 
those bees, by the loss of their stings, that may attack you. 
Being in a difficult situation, it would add much to your 
comfort in the operation by having an assistant with one of 
Brown’s patent fumigators, who might give them a puff or 
two of tobacco smoke occasionally while you are taking the 
comb. Y.—A Young Beginner, Raise the hiye about half an 
inch on three or four wedges until the temperature becomes 
lower. Y. 

CiueropEenpDRons : J B M, At least 50 kinds are known in gar- 
dens, and we cannot occupy space with such lists. You should 
consult Mrs. Loudon’s ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,” just published. 

Corton Seep: C. This is not procurable in England, You 
must send to New Orleans for it ; Madras and Bourbon would 
supply Natal settlers, if they have any ready communication 
with those places. As to Tobacco, the finest American is 
prepared from the Nicotiana Tabacum, sold in every seed 
shop, The excellence of Tobacco does not depend upon the 
sort, but upon the preparation of it, and the climate in which 
it grows. Plantains may be had at Madeira, and Date 
Palms will grow from the stones of the newly arrived fruit ; 
so that no difficulty need be experienced as regards them. 

Fern: WHFC, You cannot raise Fern from seeds. The 
ouly way is to dig up the roots in November and plant them 
immediately. Those of the common Brake, which you pro- 
bably mean, lie very deep, and are troublesome to get at ; the 


black underground branches which people take for roots are 
subterranean stems, which will not grow 

Fenn House: R JG, Nothing will grow in the atmosphere 
you describe, if kept in it permanently. You should grow 
the front plants elsewhere, and only bring them in occasion- 
ally. Aischynanths, Hoyas, Dendrobium pu'chellum, some 
Aerides and Vandas would like it well enough for a month or 
two at a time—but not for more—if they are to flower. 

Froirs: Sub. The following are six of the best sorts of Melons : 
Bromham-hall Green-fleshed, Trentham Hybrid, Beechwood, 
Benares, Egyptian Green-fleshed, and the Pine-apple Melon, 
the latter though small is of excellent flavour. The best sort 
of pale yellow or white Raspberry is the Yellow Antwerp. 
The white Filbert, if you will confine yourself to one; but 
perhaps you can add the red Filbert and the Cosford nut, The 
latter has such a thin shell that people find it does not obdu- 
rately protect the kernel, even in the absence of any but 
enamelled crackers.|| 

Gnares : Hertfordiensis. Excess of moisture somewhere is the 
cause; it may be in the soil, or in the air, or in both, If 
you have not full circulation of air, that at once explains the 
mischief. 

Heatine : Lalmata. We do not at all understand your mean-~ 
ing. This however is certain, that your pipes are full of air, 
that your expansion cistern is too small, and that pipes 
should not drop, but rise, from the boiler to the other end. 

Icr-nouses: Sub. Many plans have been given in our earlier 
volumes, as will be seen by referring to the list of woodcuts 
published with each volume.} 

Insects: Stuck in the Mud. 1, Porthesia chrysorrhea (the gold 
tail moth) ; 2, Chrysomela Polygoni; 3, Males of a species 
of pimpla, a genus of parasitic Ichneumon-flies, the larvz of 
which were reared within the bodies of some of the Ypono- 
meuta caterpillars, as is the habit of the Ichneumonidz ; 
4, Microgaster glomeratus, another parasitic Ichneumon; 
5, we suppose these are also the cocoons of some Ichneumon ; 
6, Ophioglossum. W.—WMary, The grubs sent are the young 
larve of the common cockchafter, which are injurious to 
Grass and other plants. The Pea pods and Pear leaves have 
not been attacked by insects. W.—C &. The grubs on the 
Pear leaves are the slimy larve of the black-winged saw fly 
(Selandria zthiops). When full-grown they descend into the 
earth to undergo their changes. Powder the leaves with 
lime, or wash them repeatedly with lime water. W.—Berga« 
mot. The Pear leaves sent are blistered by the very minute 
larve of a little moth (Argyromiges scitella, or Clerckella of 
some authors) which feed within and not upon the surface of 
the leaves. The leaves affected should be picked off and 
burnt. W. o » 

Mitprew :-J 8, The Potato-leaf was bruised and unexaminable, 
We could discover nothing on the Vine leaf; the other leaves 
are affected by the Grape or Egg Mildew (Oidium Tuckeri),t 

Music : Hannah, We make a point of not answering any ques. 
tions which do not relate to natural history or rural ceco- 
nomy. As to music we could not distinguish a ** Reveillé” from 
a waltz; and have no information whatever about it, 

Names or PLants: Erzeroum. 152, Scorzonera; 35, Scorzonera 
tuberosa; 101, S. stenocephela, Boissier; 291, Asterothrix 
asperrima.—P Mackenzie. Luzula pilosa,—S P 8. Smyrnium 
Olusatrum.—G@ TZ, Its proper name is Nonesuch or Black 
Medie (Medicago lupulina).—J @. Astrantia major.— Young 
Gardener. Some Rush in a monstrous state. Its name 
cannot be ascertained unless you can find it in its natural 
condition. It may be a state of the Toad Rush,—Spero, 
Aberdeen. No doubt it is the Testudinaria elephantipes, a 
plant of the order of Yams, Itis a greenhouse climber.— 
JH. The kind of abnormal development exhibited by your 
specimen is of frequent occurrence amongst Ferns. The 
curled (?) forms of Scolopendrium officinarum are familiar ex- 
amples, but why a solitary plant of a species occasionally 
shows it we cannot explain, When we speak of Ferns we do 
not confine our views to the 40 or 50 species natives of Britain, 
but we form our opinions from our knowledge of the Ferns 
of the world, of which there are about 2000 species. S. 

Paum Trees: Sub. They will succeed in a large conservatory, 
planted out in the bed, which is all fresh soil, an excellent 
mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and sandy loam, and where the 
conservatory is lofty and warm.} ; 

Pansies: P M. A Pansy is considered a seedling until it is 
sent out.” But whether or not a two-year-old seedling 
will be allowed to compete with yearlings depends on the 
rules of the show. The practice at the leading London ex- 
hibitions is this, ‘That there shall not be less than three 
blooms of each variety, without reference to age, so long as 
they are not out.” There are, however, many objections to 
showing yearlings.* 

Peas: Jand E Allen. Your Pea is a long, nearly straight- 
podded green marrow, containing 7—8 Peas. It resembles 
a sort called Ne plus ultra,||—Inguirer. Hairs’s Mammoth. ||— 
Hardy and Son. Appears to possess the properties of Knight’s 
Tall Green Marrow.||\—J M@. Your Pea which grows in the 
form of a shrub with thick stems, that need no support, is 
the American Crown Pea, described in the Transactions of 
the Horticultural Society many years ago.f 

PoMEGRANATE: G S, Prune the roots now. 
alone, or only stop the strongest. nat 

Porators: J F. We cannot offer any opinion upon seedlings.f 

Por Pourni: G B. Put into a large China jar the following 
ingredients, in layers, with salt strewed between the layers ; 
2 pecks of Roses, part in buds and part blown, Violets, 
Orange-flowers, Jasmine, and anything sweet, a handful 
each ; Orris-root, sliced, Benjamin and Storace, 2 oz. of each ; 
4 oz. of musk, } lb. of Angelica-root, sliced, a quart of the 
red parts of Clove, Gillyflowers, two handfuls of Lavender- 
flowers, half a handful of Rosemary flowers, Bay and Laurel 
leaves, half a handful each; also of knotted Marjoram, and 
Balm of Gilead. Cover them quite close; when the lid is 
removed the perfume is very fine. When the above has been 
in the jar some weeks, it is advisable to empty it entirely ; 
stir it well with the hand, and return it into the jar again,} 

Puzziz: E F G. You have missed the point altogether, 

RasPBeRRies: Sub. Now that the fruit is gathered, you may 
give them more air and sun between the rows or stools, by 
removing the shoots on which this year’s fruit was produced, 
and leaving none but young canes.} 

Seg naeiiene Anon, "rare like the Comte de Paris.|—J H. 
Cuthill’s Black Prince for an early, and Elton for a late crop.f 

Tar: Juvenis, Cork. Gas tar will not hurt your wood, quite the 
contrary ; but its smell is very likely to kill any plants that 
are in frames coated with it. . = 

TurF-soi : Sub. Baking in an oven, or saturating with boiling 
water will kill the grubs in it.t 

Water MELon: G@ B. Grow it like other Melons. 

Misc: RS. It is too late to prune Azaleas now, it should have 
been done immediately after they had flowered. The same 
remark applies to Epacrises and Heaths. Fuchsias may be 
pruned in spring. You will find some account of mildew in 
another column, Your Camellias will be best out of doors 
for some time yet. See that they do not suffer from drought, 

SEO Serb pla b a 
ta: 7 RP. Quite shrivelled up when received, 
ne Wittram: BG, Not in an examinable state 
ceived,* 

pee Cc CG. Pretty, but no improvement on kinds 

jready in cultivation.* 

Picowine W D. Too rough in the edges to please florists now-a- 

ays.* 

is rf usual, many communications haye been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 
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ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Grnss, 
Buiout, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. AnTony Gisss and Sons, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per to: «£10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. a ae nas va oe Oe O 
Turnip Manure, do. ane cca ‘ae ae ae Ored 
Superphosphate of Lime 70 0 


Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ce vp 8 ONO 

Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 

Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ten, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


CORN MANURE FOR bog BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c. we 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as tney are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success last season, It will be found fully equal to and much 
eheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
eracre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwakp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


— 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &c. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE Pire is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 


purposes, 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices ver foot: 

Size. | }in.; gin, | Zin, / Lin. |13in,) 2 in. 2din. | 3 in. 
Lply ...]0s. 5d,|0s. 6d.|0s, 8d. }0s 10d. |1s. Od. |1s. 2d.|1s. 4d. |1s. 6d. 
Angee | Fil O jk 2 |! 5 Il s |2’0 |2 3 
pve i |f Oe je a |r & | 10 j2. 2 129 |3 8 


N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
Foses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MA , : - 

JESTY’S cs 8 J EQ) PATENT, 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
ty DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

° to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 


epee ENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
7 fondon, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every artic!e required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d, per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 
Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 


warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER ' — < ROYAL LETTERS 
eT > S ; 
MAJESTY’S yz oe x PATENT. 


om “Gag = 
KF M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
* row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained rwo Sinven MEDAL 
Paizes, and is the Felt soneny patronised and adopted by 

Her MasEsty’s Woops anv Forests, 

Honovraste Board or ORDNANCE, 

Honovraste East Inp1a Company, 

HONOURABLE ComMISSIONERS OF CusToMs, 

Her Masesry’s Estate, Ise or WicHt, 

Roya Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’S Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond) 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRicuLTURAL Sociery’s House, Hanover. 
Square, 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs, 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

‘ Price One Penny Per Square Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

t= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 


F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs coyered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Neiu1 and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 

A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. “Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Ao amie ereornlel Ls erect ite the Factory can be sup- 
% : 
ho more than gies eaten eir Roofs, so that they pay for 
very information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
@py proposed particular application of the Felt. : 


Crocaon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


The Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Wepnespay, Aug. 7—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
THuaspay, = 8—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland; 


We have great pleasure in pointing out an in- 
stance, in a recent number of the “ Journal of Agri- 
culture,” of the benefits to be derived from Farmers’ 
Cruss. Farmers, as a body of men, are proverbially 
unwilling to express their opinions in public ; and 
though possessed of a fund of knowledge, valuable 
both to the community and themselves, it has only 
been by means of social agricultural societies and 
farmers’ clubs that much of this information has 
been gathered together, and rendered available. In 
this instance we allude to a report, drawn up and 
published by a committee of the Annandale Farmers’ 
Club, on the “ Manures most Suitable for the Turnip 
Crop.” For the purpose of preparing the report, 
the committee inspected about 80 crops of Turnips, 
grown on 34 farms. The report gives the time of 
sowing in most instances, the distance between the 
drills, the distance between the Turnips, weight of 
crop per acre, and manure (whether farm-yard, 
guano, bones, or superphosphate). Upon this last 
point the information contained in the report is very 
important. It is found that, wherever a portion of 
artificial manure is used along with farm-yard 
manure, the crop is better than where a larger quan- 
tity of the latter is used alone. The committee 
found that as much as 35s. per acre, expended in 
purchased manures, along with about 15 loads of 
dung, is ‘what ought to be applied over the whole 
green crop of the farm. 

The middle of the month of May is found for 
that part of Scotland to be the very best pos- 
sible time for sowing Swedes, and the committee 
recommend that a portion of white Turnips be sown 
at the same time, the latter being especially valu- 
able on many farms, for giving to cattle at the end 
of September and beginning of October. The average 
width of drill is about 28 inches, and the distance 
between the Turnips about 7 inches, though one 
very successful grower recommends 14 inches. 

We do not see that any inquiry has been made by 
the committee as to the comparative merits of drilled 
or broadcast Turnips. This seems to be a subject 
quite settled in favour of the former in the mind of 
the Scotch farmers; and one motive for noticing 
this report is to direct attention to the common plan 
of growing Turnips in many of the southern counties. 
We remember to have noticed in Hampshire, a few 


years ago, that drilled Turnips were quite the ex- 
ception to the rule. The plan there adopted is also 
to apply the farm-yard manure upon the Clover lea 
for Wheat, the Turnips immediately following 
getting little or nothing except bones or guano—and 
what would have been still more striking to the eye 
of a Scotch farmer, nearly the whole of them were 
sown broadcast. Caution must be used in findin 

fault with the practice of any district, but before we 
can be satisfied that a plan, opposed to the custom 
of the best Turnip growing portion of the kingdom, 
is the best adapted to that district, very clear and 
cogent reasons must be assigned. If no other ad- 
vantage could be pointed out than the greater facility 
for horse-hoeing afforded by the drilled, over the 
broadcast Turnips, it alone would satisfy our minds 
of the superior advantage of the north country system. 
So perfectly satisfied are our northern brethren on 
this point, that during a recent visit through the 
north of England, and the south of Scotland, we did 
not observe one field of Turnips sown broadcast. If 
it be an advantage to have the Turnips on the level 
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surface in the southern counties, as it has been 
asserted, this can be easily managed by drilling the 
Turnip seed upon the flat, numerous drill-machineg 
for this purpose being now in existence. 

Such reports and examinations as that which has 
led to these remarks, would not only be the means 
of determining the best method for cultivating 
Turnips in particular districts, but many anomalies 
attending a more limited series of experiments on a 
single farm would also be cleared up. Let any one 
examine the experiments quoted in the first edition 
of Jounston’s “ Agricultural Chemistry,” and he 
will be at once satisfied that since that time agri- 
cultural chemistry has made very striking progress. 
But still there is a great deal "to be done. Asa 
proof of the advantage which an examination over a 
wide district presents over a more limited oppor- 
tunity for investigation, we quote the following results 
of two series of experiments undertaken to ascertain 
the best manures for the Turnip crop,—precisely 
the object sought by the Annandale Farmers’ Club. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1. EXPERIMENT No, 2, 
1, Farm-yard manure Good crop The worst. 


2, Farm-yard ma- (Besten than farm. 


nure, with guano f **' Good crop L ae prrhahemaa” 
ee ‘one-| Very fair... { Theworst result of 
4, noe dust |...’ ... Not tried Very good. 
5, Peruvian guano .., Fair Very good, 
Sn bemiasees POG ite ieee, wh 


(From the report of the Derwent and Shotley Bridge Agric. Society.) 

It is obviously impossible to extract the slightest 
benefit from such a series of contradictory results as 
these. Neither does the report of the experi- 
ments furnish us with any clue to their elucidation. 
Unlike the examination conducted by the Annan- 
dale Farmers’ Club, such a series of experiments 
only raises difficulties; it settles none. 

Without undervaluing individual exertions, the 
example we have quoted is well worthy of imitation. 
There are now few districts without a farmers’ club, 
and we see no method by which these local societies 
can more effectually aid the improvement of agri- 
culture in their own neighbourhoods than by under- 
taking an inspection similar to that carried out by 
the Annandale club. 

Turnips are the best crops on which to attempt 
such comparisons. Good management and skilful 
manuring are more on a par in the case of Turnips 
than in grain crops; besides they are now the basis 
of good farming, a good crop of Turnips being a 
certain proof of good general management. 


We have it in our power to state that a company 
has been formed to carry into operation the “ GrenrRaL 
Lanp Draryace anp Improvement Act” of last 
session. It is well supported by the leading agri- 
culturists of the day, and several influential capital- 
ists and contractors are among its members. The 
company contemplate the erection of farm home- 
steads, the under-draining of land, the execution of 
works for the sewerage of towns, with a view to the 
conservation of the sewage for agriculture; the en- 
closing of open and uncultivated land, which they 
have the power of purchasing, disentailing, and re- 
selling ; the irrigating and warping of land, and other 
works of improvement which the lack of capital or 
the limited interests of tenants for life now prevent, 
but which this company may carry out and charge 
the inheritance with the cost, by dividing the 
amount into instalments, repayable in the case of 
buildings within 31 years, and in the case of land 
improvements within 50 years. 


‘ON HARVESTING WHEAT. 

Tuenre are still many and various opinions regarding 
the best method of cutting and harvesting Wheat. 
With a view to invite a discussion, so as to elicit the 
truth, we would give our own experience of the matter. 
There are first the various methods of reaping—high up 
the corn, to have as little straw as possible ; reaping 
low, to have it almost all ; “ bagging,” to cut up every- 
thing close to the ground (weeds not excepted, though 
there be any) ; and mowing, which also aims at making 
clean and quick work of everything. Then comes the 
difference of expense of the various methods of cutting 
down. For a considerable distance on all sides of us 
the relative prices for reaping, bagging, or mowing, 
have run thus: 10s. an acre for reaping or bagging 
low, 8s. for reaping high, and 7s. 6d. per acre for mowing. 
Mowing is therefore, in the first instance, cheaper than 
any other system. ‘Then comes the carting of the corn. 
For all ordinary cases, which have come under our 
notice, one man could pitch from 10 to 12 acres of 
Wheat sheaves in a day, if reaped high, and from 5 to 6 


acres only, if cut low. In connection with the one man 
pitching there is generally a leader and three or four 
men stacking, not to mention boys driving or leading. 
The common wages of a harvest man is3s,a day. Upon 
the presumption, then, that the above statement is cor- 
rect, 6 acres of mown Wheat will cost as much for car- 
riage as 12 acres of reaped ; or, reckoning it in money, 
six men at 3s. a day = 18s., while 12 acres of reaped 
could be carried at the same cost, leaving a difference 
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in favour of the reaped Wheat of 3s, per acre. Next 
comes the thatching, which, if all the corn and straw is 
stacked together at harvest, requires immediate cover- 
ing when wages are double that of other times. Astack 
of corn—of mown corn, of six acres—has in general 
about 1000 square feet of thatching upon it, ata cost 
of 10s. for laying on; a stack of reaped Wheat (pre- 
suming all along that the reaped is about half the bulk 
of the mowed) would cost but 10s., while it contained 
double the number of acres. On the score of thatching, 
then, there is 5s. per acre in favour of the reaped. If 
the haulm or stubble requires thatching, it may be done 
at half the rate of harvest wages ; so that, although in 
amount of quantity there would be as much thatching 
of corn and stubble separately, yet the cost would be 
relatively the same as above per acre. 

But the chief advantage of reaped Wheat over mown 
lies in the threshing, whether by hand or by machinery. 
We lately saw a steam-engine of eight horse power 
threshing mown Wheat with straw of about 7 feet long. 
It was all the engine could do, to draw in half a sheaf 
at a time from one man feeding. Another time the 
engine was threshing reaped Wheat with short straw, 
when two men were fully employed to feed the machine, 
which was going easily, without any strain upon the 
engine or machinery. In the case of the mown Wheat, 
30 quarters per day, of 10 hours, was with difficulty 
threshed ; on the other hand, 8 quarters per hour was 
the rate of speed with the short sheaves, which was 
more than double as fast. The cost of threshing 
the reaped Wheat, including fire, labour, and inte- 
rest of engine and machinery, was only 8d. per quarter. 
The cost of threshing the long Wheat was about 20d. 
per quarter. Allowing an average crop of Wheat 
at 4 qrs. per acre, we have then a saving in threshing 
reaped Wheat of 4s. per acre. I remarked to the 
bailiff on the farm where the threshing was going on, 
What do you think of mown Wheat, now?” Hesaid, 
‘6 God bless ye, the engine can scarcely draw it through, 
and I thought we never should have carted the corn 
from the field at harvest; we wanted as many men 
carrying nearly as cutting down.” 

In threshing with a locomotive engine here lately, 
the advantage in threshing Wheat with little straw was 
very apparent over the long sheaves. By water and by 
flail we have ever found it the same, and after abandon- 
ing the old-fashioned plan of reaping, and turning to 
mowing and bagging, we cannot but be reconverted that 
reaping Wheat in all ordinary circumstances is more 
economical than mowing. But, moreover, in addition 
to what has been said about the relative cost of the two 
plans, there is another expense in taking in to thresh 
of double on long sheaves per acre as short ; there is 
also a deal of straw to be removed in general a long way 
from the barn, to where it is required ; whereas, if the 
premises are not very concentrated, a stack of stubble 
may be taken from the field and set upon the spot at 
once for daily use. A common objection by the advo- 
cates of mowing Wheat against reaping is, that the 
ground has to be gone twice over. This is, however, a 
very trivial objection, as the difference of expense of 
the two plans before the corn is stacked is more than 
sufficient to cut down the stubble and cart it home im- 
mediately after harvest. The advocates of mowing say 
—and say truly—that mown Wheat will always be 
ready a day or two sooner for carting than reaped 
Wheat after rain; but on the other hand, the reaped 
corn sustains the least injury by sprouting in the bottom 
of the sheaf. Corn merchants can immediately detect 
mown Wheat by soft kernels and pieces of dirt, &c., 
mixed with the sample, so that there is really a disad- 
vantage in mown Wheat on that score. Very often may 
be seen half the sheaves of a mown field lying on their 
sides in a storm of windand rain, when short, compact, 
reaped sheaves stand erect free from danger. Where 
there are weeds—especially many—mowing is quite out 
of the question, as the seeds are carried home and re- 
Carried to the Jand again with the manure. If thereare 
a few Thistles and Docks, &c., they can be left after the 
sickle, pulled up, and burned. 

There must of course, as in every other ease, a deal 
depend upon circumstances which is the best method 
of the two—reaping or mowing. We would say, then, 
short clean corn would be more economically mowed 
than reaped, if good mowers are to be found. But that 
reaping is to be preferred for all long thick crops, 
whether clean or not. We put the saving of carriage 
of reaped Wheat in harvest against stubble cutting 
and carriage after harvest ; in all cases we wish 
tobe understood that the stubble should be cut either 
in part during wet days in harvest, or immediately after 
it. The first item to the credit of reaped Wheat, then, 
is 5s. per acre for thatching. The next would be the 
extra cost of taking the corn into a barn, which would 
he in times of common wages ls. 6d, per acre. The 
next item is 4s. per acre on the score of threshing, even 
with the most approved machinery ; and where the 
Straw has to be carted from the barn to scattered pre- 
mises, there ought to be a charge there. We shall, 
however, just add the thatching, taking in, and thresh- 
ing together, which amounts to 5s. lld. per acre in 
favour of reaping. We have heard it contended, by-the- 
bye, that you get all the corn by mowing and raking ; 

at appears correct by looking at the ground just 
Yaked between the shocks, but we never yet saw great, 
long, unwieldy sheaves but, littered very much at the 
time of carrying, and left more for the gleaners than 
ordinarily reaped Wheat. There can, however, be ro 
decided rule in every case as regards the two plans, and 
Many persons might do well to consider their individual 
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cases before adopting new plans, or clinging obstinately 
to old ones. We have heard so much on the matter of 


the above, that we have been led on to a greater length 
than was at first intended ; at the same time, we would 
very much like some of those scythians to show us some 
reason why the old school in this respect is not betier 
than the new. R. V., Leighton Buzzard. 


MANURING FOR EVERY CROP. 

Witu reference to your leading article, at page 473, 
I pass by the remarks upon the necessity for long leases 
given to tenants of sufficient capital, energy, and skill ; 
they are self-evident, and of course commend themselves 
to every unprejudiced person’s unqualified approbation. 
But your observations upon artificial manures are so 
intimately connected with my own practical farming, 
that I cannot refrain from addressing you a few lines ; 
and chiefly because the arable land under my culti- 
vation has received nothing but artificial manures 
during the last 30 years at least, and probably for a 
much longer period. My arable farm is therefore a 
remarkable instance, possibly an unique one, of very 
ordinary land in its natural state, producing héavy crops, 
and every year increasing in fertility, without the aid of 
a cart-load of dung, during the memory of man. 

Like Mr. Hudson I manure for every crop; and 
although I have not a long lease, yet I have the still 
greater advantage of farming my own land, and there- 
fore do just what I please. My land is of every de- 
scription, from a very stiff clay to a light gravelly sand. 
{t runs from the plastic clay above the chalk to the 
lower green sand below it. 

I might, perhaps, be asked, what I do with my farm- 
yard dung, as I make such large quantities every year ? 
It is always applied to my Hop-grounds, each of which 
receives a heavy dressing once in three years, and the 
two succeeding years if is manured with various other 
substances. And I may here add, by the way, that my 
experimental Hop-grounds already indicate that my 
practice has hitherto been correct. But to return to 
my common farming operations ; for many years, and 
till the introduction of guano, and the use of ammo- 
niacal salts, I was compelled to employ rags, shoddy, 
hair, rape-cake, bones, &c., for my Wheat and Turnip 
crops. These are slowly decomposing manures, and as 
a consequence I was dependent entirely upon the seasons 
for success. But now the case is wholly different ; for, 
thanks to the introduction of guano and the discovery 
of an easy process of making superphosphate of lime, 
the crops, under Providence, are in great measure sub- 
ject to our own control, and we can ensure a heavy 
crop of Turnips, or of the cereals; that is, provided the 
latter will stand up. You may, perhaps, tell me that 
my farm is situated under peculiarly favourable cireum- 
stances. But it is not so: for although our best Hop- 
land is probably the finest soil in the kingdom, our 
parish would successfully compete in producing the 
very worst arable landin its natural state. My own 
arable land, too, is of a very ordinary description. 

As regards the Turnip crop, I think my success is 
complete ; for I usually grow as many as the ground 
can hold, and it is not an uncommon thing to have 
Swedes weighing 15 to 20 lbs. each. Here I sow 3 ewt. 
per acre of Peruvian guano broadeast, and drill with 
the seed 4 or 5 ewt. of my home-made superphosphate. 
The phosphate, I need not remind you, I dig in abun- 
dance, so also might many others if they chose, and 
generally pull off half my Swedes, the remainder being 
fed off by sheep—that is, on my light soils, and the sheep 
have an allowance of 1 Ib. of oileake each per diem, 
with hay or Pea-haulm. ‘This process ensures a good 
subsequent crop of Barley or Oats, if the heavy summer 
showers do not lay them flat. Yet I invariably obtain 
as good or better erops if I pull all my Swedes, and 
manure my corn with ammoniacal preparations. 

I may here incidentally remark that I marl my 
ground whenever I think such an interchange of soil 
is required, and that I plough all my land very deeply, 
with an occasional sub-soiling. To this I attribute much 
of my success in growing large crops on what had 
hitherto been considered poor ground. But I have 
been chiefly induced to write to you on this subject 
from the doubts which you throw upon the applicability 
of the “artificial manuring principle” to the cereals. 
I should have thought that Mr. Lawes’ invaluable 
experiments had decided this question. For in his 
experimental Wheat field, after four years’ exhaustion 
of the soil by various crops without any manure, we see 
plots dependent entirely upon the application of am- 
monia which produce seven crops of Wheat in suc- 
cession averaging nearly 40 bushels per acre. What 
more satisfactory evidence of the applicability of the 
artificial manuring system to the cereal crops can we 
require ? 

My own experience will only tend to corroborate 
these “landmarks” of agriculture ina small degree ; yet 
when I tell you that my Wheat crop last year averaged 
about 44 bushels per acre upon very middling land ; that 
T obtained 64 bushels of Barley after pulling off all my 
Turnips ; and that my Oat crop averaged nearly 100 
bushels per acre. I think I may assert that the arti- 
ficial manuring system is not to be despised. And I may 
also here remark, that on a field of the upper chalk pro- 
verbially poor, and where I was told I could not grow 
a crop of Wheat, by the application of 13 ewt. of the 
sulphate of ammonia, and 2 ewt. of Peruvian guano 
mixed with my ground up fossil phosphates, I grew last 
year upwards of 7 qrs. of Wheat per acre. This year 
my Wheat and Barley are nearly all laid by the 


upon a very poor soil, which had they not been laid by 
the rains, I feel persuaded would have averaged a crop 
of full 14 or 15 qrs. per acre. 

I shall not be accused of vanity when I say that my 
crops are superior to any in this parish, with the excep~ 
tion of one neighbour, who avowedly follows in my 
steps. What we now want is a cheap source of am- 
monia. Cannot you stir up the agricultural chemists, 
so that they may obtain for us the ammoniaeal salts of 
a cheaper rate than we buy them in guano? But if 
this cannot be effected, the farmers of England have 
abundant cause to be thankful for the introduction of 
guano ; and they may rest assured that guano without 
protection is infinitely better than protection without 
guano. J. M. Paine, Farnham, 


THE KIRKLEAVINGTON HERD OF SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE. 

Tue sale of this celebrated herd took place on 
Thursday, May 9, 1850, in presence of a company, 
which, at the lowest estimate, could not be less than 
5000 persons, including nearly every breeder of short- 
horn cattle of note in the United Kingdom, as also 
breeders from the continent of Europe, and from the 
United States of America. It may with confidence be 
maintained that on no similar oceasion has so great am 
interest been excited amongst the breeders of this 
variety of the ox, so justly the pride of our country, a8 
on that referred to above: and well, indeed, did the 
herd deserve the far extended fame which attracted 
such a mighty gathering on the oecasion of its 
dispersion, to be the nuclei of new, or to enrich collec- 
tions already in being, in our sea-girt isles, in Europe, 
and in the great western quarter of our planet, beyond 
the Atlantic ocean. 

To criticise in print a herd whilst it remains the 
property of the breeder is obviously an improper 
intermeddling with private property, by which no good 
purpose can be answered, but which may be productive 
of controversy, liable to excite vexation. When, how- 
ever, a herd is dispersed, as on the occasion under 
consideration, the reason for withholding an opinion of 
its merits, and of those of the several animals of which 
it is comprised, ceases: in fact, an event in the annals 
of rural affairs of such interest and importance as the 
sale of the Kirkleavington herd, not only demands a 
more permanent record than the ordinary notice in the 
columns of a newspaper, but now that the cattle m 
question no longer form a distinct herd, a monument 
of the incident becomes useful; and no repository 
for such ean be so fitting as the pages of the “ Parmer’s 
Magazine.” ¢ 

The herd in question, comprising 48 cows, heifers, 
and heifer-calves, and 20 bulls and bull calves, late the 
property of Thomas Bates, Esq., formerly of Halton 
Castle, afterwards of Ridley Hall, both in Northumber- 
land, and lastly of Kirkleavington, near Yarm, in York- 
shire, displayed an eminence in every point of excel- 
lence, which has been very rarely attained.* In @ 
combination of those qualities which constitute excele 
lence, in the short-horn variety of cattle, it may be 
asserted with confidence, that the Kirkleavington herd 
at the time of its dispersion was unequalled by any 
other in existence. Magnificent size, straight and 
broad back, arched and well spread ribs, wide bosom, 
snug shoulder, clean neck, light feet, small head, 
prominent and bright but placid eye, were features of 
usefulness and beauty which distinguished this herd in 
the very highest degree ; whilst the hide is sufficiently 
thick to indicate an excellent constitution, its elasticity 
when felt between the fingers and thumb, and its 
floating under the hand upon the cellular texture 
beneath, together with the soft and furry texture of the 
coat, evinced in an extraordinary degree throughout the 
herd excellent quality of flesh, and disposition to rapid 
taking-on fat. In the 68 head of cattle, not one could 
be characterised as inferior or even as mediocre— 
all ranking as first-class animals ; and when an idea of 
inferiority arose, it was only in reference to a com- 
parison with some of this splendid herd, which, from 
their most extraordinary excellence, may demand 
special notice. 

The herd consisted of six families :—The Duchess, 
the Oxford, the Waterloo, the Cambridge Rose, the 
Wild Eyes, and the Foggathorpe, which are here 
enumerated in succession according to the prices which 
each realised at the sale; a synopsis of the pedigrees, 
prices, and purchasers, being subjoined, to which it will 
be sufficient to refer for such particulars. : 

Of the Duchess family, which originated with Young 
Duchess, a two-years old heifer, got by Comet, dam by 
Favourite, and purchased by Mr. Bates at Mr. Charles 
Colling’s sale in 1810 for 183 guineas, were four cows, 
three heifers, one heifer calf, four bulls, and two bull- 
calves; the first of which that demands especial notice 
is the Fourth Duke of York. This animal, now the 
property of Earl Ducie, is the beaw ideal of bovime 
excellence.t His magnificent size, and perfeetion im 
every point of excellence, entitle him to be considered 
as the brightest gem of the herd ; and if not the very 
best bull in existence, he certainly cannot be sur 
Grand Duke, Duchess 54th, and Duchesses 55th, 59th, 
Glst, 62d, and 64th, all of the same family, are the 
finest imaginable specimens of the short-horn tribe. 
Next in order is the Oxford family, consisting of four 


* A memoir of Mr. Bates was published in the “ Farmer’s 
Magazine” for January, 1850, with a portrait of that gentleman. 
+ As a proof of this remark, and what may be expec b 
his produce, we beg to observe that the only three calves oot yy. 

him realised the sum of 3791. Is, or 126), 7, each. 


heayy rains ; but I have a field of Oats of 20 acres) (rd, Far. Mag.) a con 
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cows, two heifers, four heifer calves, and three bulls, of 
which Oxford 6th, Oxford 11th, and Second Duke of 
Oxford, are all animals of extraordinary excellence. 
The Waterloo and Cambridge Rose families were less 
numerous than the two preceding. The whole of the 
animals composing them possessed great excellence, 
although inferior to those previously noticed. The 
Wild Byes, the most extensive family in the herd, con- 
sisting of 25 head, in which were nine cows, seven 
heifers, two heifer calves, four bulls, and three bull 
calves ; and of which Baleo, a remarkably fine yearling 
bull, and two three-year-old heifers, Wild Eyes 22d 
and 23d, were prominent lots in the sale, The only 
remaining family now to be mentioned is the Fogga- 
thorpe, descended from a cow of that name, bought by 
Mr. Bates, for which he gave 100 guineas when she 
was of so advanced an age as not to be likely to breed. 
This family comprised two cows, one heifer calf, 
and four bulls; of which Ebor, a yearling, sold for 
90 guineas. 

The sale of this extraordinary herd realised a total 
amount of 4558/. 1s. ; and, great as this sum may seem, 
it is not in any degree extravagant to suppose that had 
the identical animals been in existence in 1839, and put 
up for sale after Mr. Bates’s unparalleled triumph as a 
breeder of short-horns at the show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England at Oxford, in obtaining four 
principal prizes with the only four animals entered by 
him on that occasion, the 68 head of cattle would then 
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have realised double the sum they did on the 9th inst. 
In support of this opinion the writer can state upon 
undoubted authority, that so great was the estimation in 
which the premium animals referred to were held, that 
an offer of 400 guineas each for the premium cow and 
heifers was refused; and that for the bull, Duke of 
Northumberland, Mr. Bates might have had almost any 
sum he might have asked; but he considered the animal 
valuable above all price. When the circumstances of 
the great yearly increase and diffusion of short-horns of 
the very first class in every part of the kingdom for 
many years past, and the crushing influence which free- 
trade policy must have on the price of cattle, are con- 
sidered, the proceeds of Mr. Bates’s herd fully cor- 
roborates the writer’s opinion of its being the most 
excellent ever submitted for sale by auction. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the arrange- 
ments of this great sale reflect the highest credit on 
Mr. Chrisp, who represented the owner of the stock ; 
and that the perfect knowledge of the subject, the great 
professional ability, and the gentlemanly demeanour of 
Mr, Strafford as auctioneer were universally the theme 
of the highest praise; and that gentleman may be 
assured that he has won the admiration of those short- 
horn breeders of the northern part of the kingdom who 
had not previously an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with his professional qualifications. New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, May 16, 1850. 


FAMILIES, Cows. Heifers. || Heifer Calves. Bulls. Bull Calves, Total, SveRnae 
per head. 
Pree adic) £ sa 2) £ s.74.\|5 S| £ saliS}| $a a|| # sa 
Duchess..........+. 4] 382 7 0|| 3| 441 0 Off 1| 16215 0 || 4| 62516 0 || 2| 7512 0 |/14/ 162710 0|) 116 5 0 
Oxford ..... “"} al 28815 0 || 2] 9511 0 |} 4| 303 9 0 || 3] 20617 0 || 0 _- {is} 894.12 0 |} 6816 4 
Waterloo ........./ 2} 10117 0|/3| 18012 0/1] 7411 0// 0] _ ....., 0 6} 357 0 0|| 5910 0 
Cambridge ......| 1) 47 5 || 1} 7310 0}}1| 26 5 0|/0 eb Gas. 3} 147 0 0j| 49 0 0 
Wild Eyes,........| 9} 32818 0 || 7| 43010 0 || 2| 64 1 0 || 4 o || 3| 126 0 0 |/25] 1203 6 0|| 48 2 7 
Foggathorpe ...|2| 7411 0 || 0) _...... i] “3110 0 j/ 4). 22212 0|/0o}  ...... 7| 32813 0|| 4619 0 
Motel’ ........: 22| 1163 8 0 |\16| 1221 2 0 ||10| 662 11 0 ||15| 1309 7 0 || 5| 20112 0 |\6s| 4558 1 0}) 67 0 7 
Average...... 5217 7 16 6 5} 66 5 1 87 5 93 40 6 5 
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MANAGEMENT OF AN ALLOTMENT. 
Tnx following is an outline of the way in which an 
allotment may be cultivated to the best advantage. Rota- 
tion for a cottage allotment of half a statute acre, ona 
brown loamy soil : 

12 rods—Early Potatoes, with 2} tons of dung. Swedish 
Turnips the same year planted, 

12 rods—Mangold Wurzel the second year. 

12 rods—Beans, Peas, Vetches third year. Turnips, Rape, 
Kale and Broccoli, may follow the same year, 

12 rods—Late Potatoes fourth year, with 2} tons of dung. 

12 rods—Cabbages, fifth year, planted 15 inches asunder every 
way. Every alternate row with early varieties. The other 
row, every alternate plant early and late Cabbage. 

12 rods—Wheat sixth year, 

$ rods—For seed beds and other plants. 


80 poles, 
THE SAME ROTATION MORE SIMPLE :—lIst, one third 


of the land Potatoes. One half early ones, and one half 
late, with 44 tons of dung. 2d, Mangold Wurzel and 
Cabbage, one half of each. 3d, half Beans, Peas, 
Vetches, Rape, Broccoli, &c., and half Wheat. Swedish 
Turnips would be second crops after early Potatoes. 
Rape, &c., would come after Beans, Peas, and Vetches. 
Upon peaty and moss soils, I would exclude the Wheat 
and Vetches, and more Potatoes might be introduced, 
as those soils are more suitable for Potatoes than for 
Wheat. In the autumn of every year, the Wheat and 
Vetches should be sown, 12 rods of the former, and 4 of 
the latter. The remainder of the land to be dug over 
deep, in the autumn and winter, as the crops are re- 
moved, in order to prepare the land for next year’s 
crops, and to receive the benefit of frost, &c., in winter. 

The 12 rods for early Potatoes I should recommend 
to be trenched in the autumn, 15 inches deep. By 
following this rule, the whole allotment will be trenched 
every six years. In the first open weather in February 
sow the Beans and Peas in rows, covering the seed 
6 inches deep with soil, leaving it ina ridge. When 
the seed has sprouted about half way through, or less, 
rake 3 inches of the soil off the ridges ; the crop will 
soon be above ground, and quite clear from weeds. 
When the crop is about 4 or 6 inches above ground, 
hoe a little soil to each side of the rows, and then delve 
the soil up in the intervals between each row of Beans 
and Peas. Then plant a row of late or Savoy Cabbages 
in each interval. These will come forward as a crop 
after the Beans and Peas are removed. Late Potatoes, 
or Turnips, might be planted at intervals, but they 
would require dung. Keep all these crops clear of 
weeds by hoeing and weeding ; and when the Beans 
and Peas are all gathered, remove the stalks or hulls to 
the dung-heap, and dig the ground over. This will 
give air, and accelerate the growth of the Cabbage, &c. 

In the first dry weather in March, plant the early 
Potatoes, giving 21 tons of dung to the 12 rods. Keep 
them clean, and as the crop is gathered ready for the 
market, or use, plant Swedish Turnips, or sow yellow 
ones. Swedes are far superior for pigs. In this month, 
make a seed bed; sow Swedish Turnips, Rape, Kale, 
and Broccoli, for transplanting. When these are above 
ground, weed the plants out to 3 inches asunder ; they 
will then become strong, if kept clean by hoeing with a 
2-inch hoe, and by weeding. 

Tn the first dry weather in April, plant the late Pota- 
toes for winter use, in rows, giving the 12 rods 2} tons 
of dung. Keep this crop clean by digging, hoeing, and 


weeding. Towards the latter end of this month, or the 
beginning of May, sow the Mangold Wurzel, in rows, 
27 inches asunder. Thin out the plants 10 or 12 inches 
asunder in the row, when they are in the fourth leaf, 
and dig the intervals once a month during the summer, 

In June the winter Vetches will be eut, and as the 
crop is removed, dig the land, and plant Kale, Rape, 
Broccoli, late Potatoes, or Swedish Turnips ; or sow 
common ones, for second crops. Keep them clean by 
hoeing and weeding. In the autumn, when the late 
Potatoes are got up and stored, dig the ground, and 
plant Cabbages in the following manner. First, 
plant late ones, in rows, 30 inches asunder, and the 
plants 30 inches asunder in the rows. Then plant 
an early York between each of these, in the same 
row. Then plant a row of early Yorks, Nailors, or 
Sugar-loaves, between every row of the above, at 
15 inches asunder in the row. This will leave the 
plants 15 inches asunder every way upon the ground, 
and one fourth of the plants will be late ones. In the 
first dry weather in spring, hoe well between the plants ; 
and fill up with fresh plants all those places where the 
plants are dead. 

As the early varieties become ready for cutting, 
remove them ; dig the ground, and hoe the soil up to 
the plants of the late Cabbages, which will then soon 
cover the ground, If any of the late ones should fail 
through disease, or any other circumstance, remove 
them, and plant a Swedish Turnip, or Kale, &c., in the 
place thereof. The late Cabbages may be taken up in 
November and stored for use, when the Wheat crop 
may be sown upon the land after it has been dug. To 
store Cabbages place them ina dry room or shed, or 
airy place out of doors; lay them in layers the wrong 
side down. If out of doors, bring the heap to a ridge, 
and cover them with a little straw. 

In order to collect and raise dung, let a few yards 
square of land be selected in some convenient corner of 
the garden for the dung-heap. Let the ground be 
made a little hcllow and the bottom well beaten, first 
covered with clay, if it could be procured. To this 
place lead all the refuse of the garden, such as Potato 
tops and Pea stalks, the faded leaves of Cabbages, 
Mangold Wurzel, &c., &c. ; the stumps of Cabbages, 
Kale, Broccoli, &c. ; dressings of copse, scourings of 
ditches;Ragweed, Docks, Thistles, Fern, &c., from waste 
land and road sides ; bearing in mind that these are all 
cut before their seed be ripe, the best time being when 
they are in flower : serge or coarse Grass and rushes, 
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Home Correspondence. 
Failure of Clover.—Clover being introduced into the 
agriculture of this country as long ago as the 16th cen- 
tury, we may well think “it is but a poor compliment 
to the skill and research of the present century to have 
to acknowledge that we hardly know anything as to the 
cause of the failure of the broad Clover.” Although I 
could never detect any parasitical plants on Clover, yet 
I have no reason to doubt the effect is sometimes 
caused by parasites, as I have never examined it by a 
very powerful lens, Most farmers assign causes for 
the failure of their Clover crop, to enumerate which 
would excite ridicule rather than elicit truth, “A 
Farmer” says, “ From my own observation I am in- 
clined to ascribe the failure of Clover partly to insects.” 
(Farmers? Magazine), Undoubtedly insects are partly 
the cause of its failure, but in my opinion there is a 
mystery to be solved which is as yet unseen. If we 
look at the question in a chemical point of view, we 
should be not unapt to attribute it to a deficiency of 
pabulum, or to its being in an unfit state to be assi- 
milated by the plant. This, I have no doubt, is often 
the cause of the failure of Clover. The Norfolk rota- 
tion being the prevailing one in this country still serves 
to strengthen my views ; for how often do we see super- 
phosphate, bones, or some other artificial manure, that 
contains only three or four ingredients, applied to the 
Turnip, and thought to be sufficient for the Barley and 
Clover following. ‘Surely in these enlightened days my 
brother farmers ought not to be surprised at the failure 
of their crop under such absurd treatment ; but the 
advantage of introducing the Bean into the four course 
rotation, so that Clover will come only once in eight 
years, instead of four, isa clear proof our present know- 
ledge in chemistry is not equal to the task of giving a 
decided answer to this important inquiry, for these 
plants belong to one natural order; and chemical 
analysis shows us they are (as nearly as possible) alike 
in composition. The manures recommended to be 
applied as a top dressing have been many, but none hag 
found so many advocates as gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime’; but even this is now found to be of little use in 
the case of Clover-sick land. To wet clays, or high ex- 
posed fields, “in a cold dry, or a cold wet, spring, it 
will be of little use ; but its effects will be great if the 
months of April and May are damp and warm” 
(Schwerz’s Precepts), and the land to which it is ap- 
plied is not really Clover-sick, or already contain 2 
sufficiency of this valuable salt. Clover we know to be 
a deep-rooted plant, and should give it every facility 
for acquiring its natural habit of growth. Our present 
culture is not deep enough. At the depth of 6 inches 
we generally find a glazed surface to the substrata 
through which no plant can penetrate with that ease 
which will ensure its successful growth. Another 
cause—and perhaps a more formidable one than either 
of the foregoing—is the looseness of the soil. Clover 
delights in a soil of close texture, in giving which, the 
farmer will not only preserve it more safely from 
frosts, but will ensure a more invigorated growth. As 
to the seed being “doctored,” my advice is, buy of a 
person on whom you can depend, for it is impossible 
for the most practised eye to detect the fraud of the 
experienced. Sulphur, indigo, logwood, copperas, and 
verdigris are all used in this nefarious practice. Was 
the seed improved in colour only by being thus “ doc- 
tored,” the loss would not be serious ; but its vegetative 
powers are often destroyed, and the failure of the crop 
is the consequence. ‘To those who choose to buy a low- 
priced sample rather than go to a respectable seeds= 
man, I would offer the remark of Tusser : 

*¢ But ill shall he speed, 

That soweth ill seed.” 

Was not the crop a very precarious one in this country, 
and a great exhauster of the soil, I should advise the 
growth of our own seed. Undoubtedly these reasons 
are the cause of the greater part of the Clover seeds 
being imported into this country. “It is particularly 
important to obtain favourable weather for sowing, 86 
that not only the grain may germinate, but likewise the 
young plants may not be m danger of perishing from 
drought, or the attacks of aphides.” (Von Thaer.) E 
have more than once seen the failure of this crop caused 
by feeding it late in autumn. This should never be 
practised in high lands, more especially when of a loose 
texture; for when fed off in that season of the year 
every plant that has its crown attacked will assuredly 
die, and others will meet a similar fate by their roots 
being exposed to the inclemeney of our severe winters. 
G. Summers, Stoke Wake, Dorset. 

Law Agents and Land Agents.—I am a lawyer, and 
one also entrusted by landlords with the management of 
their estates. I have been a subscriber to your Paper 
for some years, and have experienced much pleasure 
and advantage in the perusal of it. I have, however, 


from the margins of pits, ponds, ditches, and brooks. 
To all these, mix any dung which may be purchased or 
collected from the roads, or from the occupieér’s pig 
cote ; the ashes from the cottage, and the sweepings of 
the cottage and yard, the night-soil, the urine from the 
cottage and pig cote, soap-suds and washings of the 
cottage. Let all these be laid together in regular layers 
as collected. A few cart-loads of bogsoil, or tanner’s 
spent bark, might be added every year. The latter can 
be bought for 6d. per two-horse load. For the proper 
management of pigs, litter should be given them ; and 
that not sparingly. This will add considerably both to 
the dung-heap and to the comfort of the animal ; both 
of which should be constantly kept in view, or neither 
will the animal, the dung-heap, nor the cottager thrive. 
Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancashire., 


frequently observed with pain the repeated attacks you 
have made upon the admixture of the solicitors’ and the 
land agents’ business ; but never more so than in read~ 
ing your Leading Article in your Paper of the 20th inst. 
You there observe, “a lawyer, who from his profession 
can have had no opportunity of making himself the- 
roughly acquainted with the value of land ; and as he 
derives a profit from every legal transaction connected 
with the estate, what a fruitful source of litigation, 
seizures, confusion, and miseries of every kind!” My 
experience of law agents and Jand agents enables me to 
say that this charge is both illiberal and unfounded. As 
fay as 1 am concerned myself, although I am entitled to 
be paid for legal business connected with the estate, 
independent of my salaries, I can say that for the last 
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14 years, with the exception of one single case, the 
landlords have not been asked by me for one single 
farthing for legal expenses, nor with that exception 
(and which was for the purpose of protecting a valuable 
right to the estate), have I ever been paid anything. I 
do not, however, judge from my own case; I know 
members of both classes, and I know that, on the whole, 
the interests of the landlord are as efficiently protected 
by the one party as the other ; and not only the land- 
lord’s interest, but that which is of equal importance, 
the tenant’s also. So far from a country solicitor not 
knowing anything of the value of land, it is the very 
main-spring of his existence. It is a subject that is 
brought daily under his most serious and anxious con- 
sideration, in the negotiation of purchases, and more 
especially the loans of money on landed securities. I 
agree with you, that a good and honest tenant is de- 
lighted by the periodical visits of his landlord ; but I 
have known many delighted, too, not from a praise- 
worthy motive, but with the view of obtaining, or, at 
least, asking for grants to which he is not entitled, which 
be has not been able to obtain from the agent, and it 
has frequently resulted in the landlord’s (otherwise 
liberally inclined) visiting his estates with an impression 
of disgust rather than of pleasure. My experience of 
both parties has also shown me, that the education of 
the lawyer has, for the most part (there are, of course, 
honourable exceptions), better fitted him for placing 
the landlord in that position in which he ought to stand 
with a tenant. One word more with regard to lawyers 
and litigation ; I can tell you that the class of men 
(lawyers) who are entrusted with land agencies, are men 
who care very little about litigation. I can assure you, 
that the profit attending them, if honestly conducted, is, 
in many cases, barely mechanic’s wages. On the other 
hand, I have known landlords involved in very serious 
litigation by the “ go-a-head’”’ qualities of a land agent. 
I have been induced to write hastily these observations, 
not so much with a view of setting up the lawyer above 
the land agent, as in the hope of satisfying you that 
there are two sides to a question, and that we must not 
expect to find perfection in any class of men. NV. P. 

Potato Crops in Ireland.—In my last letter I en- 

deavoured to give your readers some idea of the extent 
of land planted with Potatoes in the barony from which 
I write this (the barony of Costello, county Mayo), and 
of the condition of the crops at the time of writing. In 
the latter I merely hinted at my fears of the existence 
of disease, though I well knew since the first week in 
May last that the disease existed, but to what extent 
it would or may hereafter prove mischievous, neither I 
nor any one else can tell. I would have said more on 
the subject then, but feared I should be set down as an 
alarmist, like others, who may be supposed interested in 
Spreading such reports. JI am no alarmist, and if I 
feel any interest at all inthe matter it would be in sup- 
pressing such reports, lest their circulation should raise 
the price of provisions on the poor; lest such reports 
should influence the circulation of money from our 
banks ; but, above all, lest they should exercise an in- 
jurious effect on the sales of property now under the 
hammer of the encumbered estates commissioners. I 
have been blamed, both last year and the year before, 
for being the first to publish the report of the disease, 
though reported in such a manner as to defy contradic- 
tion; and I may be blamed now for telling your readers 
that no matter how attempts may be made to disguise 
the fact, my belief is, that there is not a Potato field ia 
all Ireland where the disease does not exist in some 
shape, and in every stage of the plant’s growth. In 
some cases it is visible below the surface of the land, 
attacking the underground stem near the parent tuber, 
presenting not only a rusty but a rotten appearance, 
easily indicated by the sickly appearance of the plant 
above ground. In others the disease is visible 
by the pale appearance of the last formed young 
shoots at the extreme or highest points, followed by 
a shrivelling stunted appearance in the leaves, 
eaten through, as it were, first by fungus and finally 
by insects, In some of the most luxuriant-looking 
crops the black canker appears in the main stems or 
side shoots, and in others in the footstalks of the leaves, 
and this is the case in the principal counties of three 
provinces—Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, where I 
have been ever since I last wrote to you. My business 
was reporting on estates offered for sale, for the benefit 
of parties about to purchase; and here let me again 
caution such of your English readers as may be disposed 
either to become purchasers of property in Ireland, or 
become tenants on any of the many fine farms to let, 
Bgainst being influenced by what Professor Skilling said 
in his report, that “tillage will not pay here now.” 
Tillage will pay and is paying wherever the proper re- 
lation between landlord and tenant is fully understood 
and exercised by landlords and tenants possessing 
adequate capital and skill for the management of their 
respective affairs, and my remarks on this head apply 
to each of the counties of {the three provinces alluded 
to ; and the insinuation that “tillage will not pay here 
uiow,’”’ clearly shows the writer’s ignorance of the 
country, and, of course, also of the proper means of 
developing its vast resources. So, from the wilds of 
‘Connaught, I call on the learned Professor to justify his 
libel on the country, Edward Carroll, Friar’s-hill, 
Ballaghadareen. 

Road Reform—In the leading article of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, of July 13, it is stated, “ we may there- 
fore diverge a little from the pounds, shillings, and 
pence path in which the argument for road reform 
@™ight easily be brought to a most convenient and 


triumphant termination, in order to cull a few of those 
wayside flowers which constitute the travellers’ 
bouquet, as he journeys along the turnpike roads of 
many parts of the United Kingdom.” As the bouquet 
may not be completed for some time to come, perhaps 
a flower or two will not be rejected from one that has 
gathered many a blossom by the wayside. When 
turnpike roads are made in some parts of the country, 
it is no uncommon thing to have a footpath on one side 
of the road for the use of those who have to travel on 
foot, and the road is commonly fenced by means of 
walls or hedges. When a hedge is used for a fence, 
the Hawthorn is frequently planted, and for some time 
may be very well attended to, and kept in proper bounds, 
but a time frequently comes when the hedge is allowed 
to make improper inroads upon the footpath, so that the 
foot passenger is obliged to walk in the mud, being 
forced from, walking on the narrow path, by the spread- 
ing branches of the boundary fence. ‘The cultivators 
of the fields on the opposite side often take advantage 
of such hedges, and cut them in on their side as closely 
as possible, so that nearly the whole of the hedge is 
allowed to grow on the public footpath, to the width of 
4or 5 feet. That issurely toomuch. Now Mr. Editor, 
if you were to cut in the branches to the size they 
should be, the surplus would increase the dimensions 
of your bouquet considerably. The trustees of the 
public roads may object to your applying the hedge bill, 
but really there is much need for it in some places, 
although they should sing. \ 
* Gentle Hawthorn thrive, 
And, for ever alive, 
May’st thou blossom as now in thy prime, 
By the wind unbroke, 
And the thunder stroke, 
Unspoiled by the axe or time.” 

P. Mackenzie. 

Report of Poor-law Board.—People may grumble at 
the national debt, and may call it a dead weight, an in- 
cubus, or any other hard name they please; but what 
is it when compared to the money expended in providing 
for paupers annually ? many of whom are able-bodied. 
The report of the Poor-law Board states that 5,792,963/. 
have been levied for purposes connected with the poor 
of England and Wales in 1849. What a fearful sum 
collected from the working ants of the community. Can 
nothing be done to employ more hands, and reduce 
this ponderous tax ? Falcon. 

High Farming. — The term high farming is too 
often used to denote extravagant and experimental 
tillage ; and this misleads those who are anxious to 
improve their land, but stand in fear of capacious tanks, 
sheds for manure, and palaces for cattle ; in addition to 
all sorts of ploughs, harrows, drills, horse-hoes, scuftlers, 
&e. To carry on the cultivation of land in the 
Mechian style requires a large capital, and can only be 
practised by men who can command supplies of money, 
and who kindly spend hundreds in order to promote a 
better system of working the land and feeding stock, 
without reference to profit. When farming is remu- 
nerative, at a fair average rent, it may be said to be 
approaching a high cast of agriculture. It is, of course, 
necessary to have fair accommodation on a holding, 
both for cattle and produce ; yet it may be assumed 
that less expensive buildings, and a greater outlay in 
labour and manure, would be more profitable to the 
man who has to live by the produce of his land, than 
erecting structures more fitted for the habitations of 
men than animals. It is a reflection on our country to 
see pigs, cows, and horses luxuriating in cottages, whilst 
our labourers are, in many instances, vegetating in 
sties, bundled together in confusion, to which we do not 
subject our quadrupeds. If it is essential to the health 
of inferior animals to be dry lodged and well fed, which 
I contend it is, surely it is not less incumbent upon 
landlords, masters, &c., to place their dependants upon 
an equal footing with the lower grades of creation. I 
would, therefore, divide the expence of brick and 
mortar more fairly between the parties, giving the 
biped the preference in food and lodging ; and, at the 
same time, not neglecting his mute companion fellow 
worker—the horse. It is most praiseworthy in gentle- 
men who can afford it, to lay out their spare cash in 
advancing the agricultural interest, thus enabling their 
neighbours to avoid errors both in expence and tillage ; 
yet it is not wise to hold such persons up to the ordinary 
farmer as examples to be implicitly followed, as guides 
to the road to wealth. In farming, the most rigid eco- 
nomy, combined with industry and common sense, will 
do more to keep the plough going than anything else. 
Falcon. 

A Prolific Sow.—We have in our possession a sow 
that has had, in six successive farrows, the following 
numerous progeny :— Ist, 18; 2d, 18; 3d,19; 4th, 
20; 5th, 17; 6th, 19; making a total of 111 in ‘two 
years and six months. George Summers, Stoke Wake, 
Dorset. 

Poultry.—I hope that Mr. Dixon will allow me to 
call his attention to a deficiency in a work otherwise 
very interesting and useful. He has taken very little 
notice of the best and most economical mode of feeding 
fowls ; and I believe none on the average quantity of 
grain each might be expected to consume. Many 
people do not keep them, from not knowing the proper 
quantity ; and feeding them through a servant, they 
feel that they have no check upon the waste which is 
often committed, beyond what is necessary being 
evidently waste; nor do I find anything satisfactory 
upon this subject in other books. Moubray says 
(p- 124), in July 1806, a measured peck of good Barley 
kept in, a high style of condition the following stock, 


confined and having no other provision :—one cock, 
three hens, three March chickens, six April, and six 
May do., during eight clear days, and one feed left,” 
This gives ,2, of a pint to each fowl per day ; or a pint 
would last each nine days and a half. But the different 
ages of the fowls allow us to determine very little from 
this experiment. Again, “A cock and two hens kept by 
themselves seven clear days in the winter season, con- 
sumed a quarter of a peck of the best Barley, having 
no other food, but as much of this as they chose to eat.” 
This gives 4, of a pint per day, or a pint would last each 
fowl five days and a quarter. Perhaps this might not 
much disagree with the former, if we had the means 
of estimating the difference of eating between chickens 
and full grown birds. Reaumur, whom I quote at 
second hand, not having his work by me, says a pint of 
Barley on the average will last a full grown fowl four 
days. J can furnish but little information on the 
subject myself. One year I kept.an account of the fowls 
killed for the table, and found their number to be 105 ; 
and their Barley bill came to three guineas. The fowls 
had nothing else, but were at liberty, and had a con- 
siderable range over Grass. Mr. Dixon might adda 
very useful chapter to his work on poultry, by entering 
minutely on this subject, with the proper times of 
feeding and number of meals, and also the best and 
most economical way of distributing the grain, whether 
by troughs or scattering on the ground, in which case 
the sparrows get more than their fair share, eating all 
the fowls leave. I think it a great deficiency in almost 
all works on rural economy, that so little precision is 
used in stating the weight"and measures of the articles 
used, 7. * 

Bone Preparation for Manure.—There are three 
processes now in use for reducing bones to the crumbly 
or powdery state, fit for manure. 1, grinding, by which 
the harder parts are not often reduced much within a 
quarter of an inch in diameter; 2, Mr. Blackhall’s 
steaming process, by which they are rendered tender 
and porous, and particularly suited for the action of 
acid, to make the superphosphate ; 3, fermentation in 
heap, with earth, sand, or sawdust, introduced by Mr. 
Pusey, wherein ammonia being generated, the bone 
acquires some of the qualities of guano, but is rendered 
unfit for the action of acid, which the ammonia would 
neutralise. It becomes, then, an interesting question, 
which of the three is the most practically effective and 
generally eligible? Mr. Pusey’s has the advantage of 
requiring no apparatus, and no great skill; so that it 
may be done by almost any farmer at home ; and if the 
waste of ammonia is duly prevented, will have the effect 
of a mixture of bone-dust and guano—a result of some 
value now that guano is so much in demand, and so 
largely adulterated. Mr. Blackhall’s product is the 
neatest, and as fit for the action of acids in the soil, as 
of the sulphuric above mentioned. But how it com- 
petes, in point of economy, with the old process of 
grinding? How the fermented bone competes with the 
superphosphate in fertilising power ? and how the three 
kinds, crushed, steamed, and fermented, compete in cost 
and effect, without addition of acids? are questions on 
which light may be thrown by successive reports of the 
experiments now in progress in England and Scotland, 
and Ireland likewise ; if the experimenters will favour 
us with such reports from time to time. J. Prideaux. 

Blighted Wheat.—There are in my neighbourhood 
several fields of Wheat affected with blight, as the 
enclosed ear shows. The late sown seems at present to 
have escaped it. About four or five weeks since, we 
had several frosty nights, one of which was very severe. 
The late sown Wheat was not then come into ear, and 
is now looking remarkably healthy. I haye a plot of 
ground on which is planted Peruvian Barley, and 
Potatoes ; at the one end of the plot the Potatoes were 
cut off by the frost, at the other end they were not 
hurt ; at the end where the Potatoes were frozen, there 
the Barley which had, up till that crisis, looked re- 
markably vigorous and healthy, turned all at once sickly 
and yellowish looking, and is now looking ready to 
harvest, whilst at the end where the Potatoes were 
not frozen, the Barley is green and looking as well 
as it ever did, I will enclose an ear of early and late 
sown Wheat, and two ears of my Barley. W. Griffin. 
[The specimens perfectly illustrate your statement. 
We should suppose that the injury done by the frost 
occurred in the case of the early sown, at the period of 
flowering, and that the operation of fertilisation had 
thus been imperfectly effected.] 3 of) abrp 

The Crops.—Grass has been good in this neighbour- 
hood, and is nearly all stacked in good order.; ;Wheat 
is very good, and promises to be a good crop. ser 
very good, and like the Wheat crop haye plenty o: 
straw. Barley, the little that we have, 18. tolerably 
good. Tares have been very stout and good. Seeds 
are middling—not much Clover. Hops promise to 
mend, and if nothing happens will be low in price. 
Now examine the debtor side. Potatoes, I am very 
sorry to inform you, are going rapidly with the blight, 
which is appearing just as it did at first in 1845, with 
the black spots and the rusty dark stalks I first noticed 
about the 10th ; it did not make much progress till yes- 
terday, which being very hot and damp, increased it so 
much that there was a very visible difference between 
yesterday morning and this. There is not the same 
sweet fetid smell as before, and the stalks are rotting 
It began with my early 


d break with a slight touch. 
oneeeniedixt and Cockney Kidneys not much affected 
yet—and now to-day is attacking the Shaws; my haulm 
is very strong planted—the seed Potatoes (not cut) 


on little hillocks 3 feet each way ; no manure. I had 


I 
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one, desirous of making a collection of such plants, 
could find some beautiful specimens without having far 
to travel for them. Such enormous hedges, protecting 
the pests of the farm, cannot be viewed in the light of 
an advanced state of agriculture, and they would not 
be permitted on a farm not far distant from them that 
has been let the other day within a little of 4/. per 
acre. P. M. 


great prospect of an excellent crop, about half an acre 
in all. Best in the garden, &c., all are affected. It is 
beginning in all the neighbouring parishes, and appears, 
I am very much grieved to inform you, likely to be 
universal again. W. Baldock, Rotherfield. Adige 

The Judges at Exeter Royal Agricultural Society's 
Meeting.—Through the channel of your Gazette, will 
you allow me to make one or two remarks on the deci- 
sion of the judges at Exeter? A few years ago a first- 
rate implement called a “ broadshare plough,” a very 
proper name, I think, was introduced to the notice of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, but was not allowed to 
compete for a prize, because of the name given to it ; 
the appointed officials stating that it did not come 
within the meaning of certain wording in certain 
classes. When seen at the meetings of the Society, 
surprise was expressed that so good an implement was 
passed over ; the answer received was, the reason before 
stated. You may judge my surprise when I find this 
very same implement, called by another name, a “ two- 
horse scarifier” (a very unsuitable name), is now 
awarded a prize. The implement is the same it ever 
was, and I suppose the wording used in the different 
classes is the same, and yet by some curious plan a 
prize is now given. Is this good practice? I also ob- 
serve that a horse which gains the Ist prize in the lst 
class, and a capital horse it is—the Times calls it “a 
splendid animal, distancing all competition,” was passed 
over at Norwich, and, if I mistake not, at York also, 
without a remark; when at Norwich prizes were 
awarded to comparative “rips.” The Times stated, 
Tn the present exhibition (at Exeter) the names of 
Messrs. Ransome, and other well known implement 
makers, are absent, because they are dissatisfied with 
the mode in which the business of the show-yard is 
conducted.” In proof of the implement makers having 
sufficient reason for being dissatisfied, and the injury 
sustained by the public through the mismanagement of 
the officials appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, I may state that one of the ex- 
hibitors, a well known first-rate maker, complains that 
seven minutes was all the time bestowed to look over 
his extensive stand, containing 30 distinct varieties of 
implements. A subsoil plough, known as “ Read’s 
patent subsoil plough,” was not taken out for trial. A 
Linseed and Oat-crusher was not examined or tried, 
because the appointed judge said he knew it could not 
compete. Draining tools, to which the prize was 
awarded, are stated to have been erroneously entered 
(as I am credibly informed), being made by another 
manufacturer than the exhibitor. I think it quite right 
the public should make their remarks on the proceed- 
ings of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and give them the opportunity of explaining their 
apparent misdoings. Scrutator. 

Fences. — Since the days of Shakespeare many 
changes have taken place in our country. There have 
been horticultural improvements and agricultural im- 
provements, but still there are many rough spots. If 
the author of Henry V. was to revisit our country, he 
would still see places where “nothing teems but hateful 
Doeks, rough Thistles, Kecksies, Burs, losing both 
beauty and utility, and our hedges, defective in their 
nature, grow to wildness.” The Whitethorn or Haw- 
thorn is the plant commonly used for Thorn hedges. 
This plant has been described as branching out into in- 
numerable ramifications, and, armed in all directions 
with strong thorns, may be so managed, as in a state of 
a hedge, to present a barrier impenetrable to any kind 
of cattle, and not without difficulty to be passed even by 
such disorderly persons as might wish improperly to 
intrude upon the rights of others. Fitted by Nature to 
assume a close and compact texture, which it possesses 
most fully during the expansion of its leaves, but re- 
tains, too, in a considerable degree after these have 
fallen off, it is not without the advantage of breaking 
the force of stormy winds, and mitigating the severity 
of the weather in favour of the vegetable and animal 
life which it is appointed to inclose. It is so hardy and 
patient of direction as easily to admit of being trained 
in the manner that may be desired ; and unless there 
be some defect here, it will retain in that state of 
culture much of its native elegance and beauty. We 
have read much about the high and broad hedges of 
England, which are allowed to grow at large without let 
or hindraace in all the elegance and beauty of Nature ; 
but we lately met with one in Stirlingshire which would 
match with some of those in the south. The fence is a 
mixture of Thorn and Holly, and has been planted 
many years ago, for it is now about 20 feet high and 
12 feet broad. In its younger days a stone wall and 
the deep bed of a brook were between it and the cart- 
road; but its branches in places have reached the 
roadside, and kept from crossing it by means of the 
cart-wheels bruising its extremities. In many parts 
of the country the hot sun of summer has drunk up the 
streamlets dry, but beneath the thick branches of Thorn 
and Holly is heard unseen the gurgling sound of water. 
I tried now and then to get a peep through the thick 
enclosure, to observe what was growing within such a 
high and broad fence, and could see large tufts of 
Rushes and healthy-looking jSedge and Horse-tail and 
Thistles that would have pleased Burns to look upon, 
for he tells us that 

The rough Burr-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear ; 

I turned ihe weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear. 

But as it is a disputed point among antiquarians what 
plant the Scotch Thistle is, some genuine patriots, in 


order to have the true one, allow all to grow. So any 


Societies, 


HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL: GuAscow, July 31.— The 
great gathering of this Society commenced on Tuesday, on a 
large space of meadow ground called Glasgow-green, situated 
on the right bank of the river Clyde, The show yard occupied 
about 20 acres of the lower or south-eastern part of the green, 
which was railed off for the purpose. The implements of hus- 
bandry were nearly all placed at their respective stands by 
afternoon, when the judges began their inspection. This oc- 
cupied the greater part of the following day, Wednesday. 
Towards 3 or 4 o’clock the premium and commendation tickets 
were affixed to those articles considered by the judges to be 
most meritorious. Compared with the Society’s show at Edin- 
burgh two years ago, the present is decidedly superior, so far 
as the number of implements exhibited is concerned, and in 
many instances there are gratifying proofs of the progress 
which mechanical invention has been making during that time. 
It was thought by many that the discontinuance of the annual 
exhibitions of stock and implements for a longer period, pro- 
posed two years ago, would damage the future ‘‘ gatherings " 
of the Society, by allowing emulation to flag ; Dut so far as yet 
appears, the effect seems to be quite the other way. The fol- 
lowing will give a general idea of the magnitude and practical 
utility of the Glasgow show. In Section 1 to Section 7 of im- 
plements we have 18 entries of two-horse ploughs jor general 
purposes, 16 ploughs for Jea or seed furrow, 13 double mould- 
board ploughs for forming drills, 4 heavy subsoil ploughs for 
moor and stony land, requiring the power of three or more 
horses to each; 10 light subsoil ploughs, capable of being 
worked by two horses each; 3 ploughs for filling in or return- 
ing the earth upon Grains, and 3 ribbins or drill paring ploughs, 
for preparing a drilled bed for grain sown broadcast—in all 67 
entries of ploughs of various descriptions, but some of the im- 
plements entered have not been exhibited. There are 14 two- 
horse grubbers exhibited, of various constructions ; 17 one-horse 
grubbers for green crops, 4 Norwegian harrows, several land 
rollers, and 10 sets of harrows. Several of these implements, 
such as the ploughs, harrows, rollers, and pulverisers, were 
tried on the farm of Polmaclie on Wednesday morning. The 
ground was astifi clay, and well adapted for exhibiting the 
comparative merits of implements adapted for such land, so 
far as such imperfect trials will admit of a proper comparison 
being made, A great many spectators attended the trial, thus 
showing the interest taken in the practical working of farm im- 
plements, and could such trials be better arranged there is no 
doubt that they would form the most useful and attractive ex- 
hibitions that the meetings of our large agricultural societies 
could afford. As itis at present, it is doubtful if they be of 
much benefit, unless so far as satisfying the judges may be 
concerned. 

In Section 28 there were nine chaff-cutters, the most approved 
of which were those exhibited by Richmond and Chandler, 
Salford, Manchester, and to one of which the premium was 
awarded, The action of the pinnacle-shaped toothed rollers 
was greatly admired for the accuracy and rapidity with which 
the stuff to be cut—whether matted or straight—was drawn in 
unassisted, and held while the cutting knives were doing their 
work, The cutting part consists of a disc, with convex knives, 
working at a right angle to the material to be cut, This chaff 
cutter, from its construction, is neither liable to choke with 
thick feeding, nor does it require much attention on the part of 
the persou who feeds—all that is necessary being to keep the 
hopper well filled with material; and, provided the power be 
adequate, the thicker it is fed the better it cuts. A very simple 
and ingenious machine was exhibited in this section by Mr. 
William Lorimer, Crosshill, Maybole, and named by him 
the Canadian chaffcutter. It consists of two rollers, the lower 
one being a simple cylinder of wood, while the upper is of iron, 
on the periphery of which is fixed a number of parallel knives, 
about 1 inch apart at their extreme edges, and about the same 
in depth. This roller touches but does not press on the lower 
one, and the straw or hay to be cut being laid on the 
feeding board, the two rollers working inwards pull it 
in, and cut it at the same time in 1l-inch lengths, with 
great rapidity and speed. Said by the exhibitor to cut 1500 
feet of straw per hour into l-inch lengths, with one person 
driving. This implement was ridiculously dear for the material 
and workmanship of which it was composed, the price being 61. 
—Sections 29 and 30 contained 11 Turnip cutters for sheep or 
cattle, Gardiner’s double action cylinder cutter, exhibited by 
Richmond and Chandler, was considered best for sheep— 
although it cuts for cattle also by reversing the motion; and 
James Kirkwood, Tranent, East Lothian, exhibited a Turnip 
cutter which got the premium for slicing Turnips for cattle, 
Gardiner’s machine is too well knownto require description. 
Kirkwood’s is on the old disc principle with the knives on the 
side, and can be made to cut either for cattle or sheep, and 
either to work by dragging it behind a cart, or by hand, merely 
by allowing it to stand on two legs behind—the front being sup- 
ported by a wheel, raising the two side wheels from the ground 
and using them to give momentum. The principal improve- 
ment in this machine consists in the hopper being supplied 
with a small spiked roller at bottom, which catches the Turnips, 
prevents them from rolling round, and holds them till cut. 
The machine is of iron partly cast and partly malleable, 
—Sections 31 and 22 consisted of Linseed bruisers for hand or 
power, and Oat and Bean bruisers of the same description. 
Of the former there were eix implements exhibited, and 
12 of the latter. Messrs. Richmond and Chandler’s second- 
sized spirally-grooved roller machine was considered the 
best, and obtained the premium for bruising Linseed, and as its 
construction and mode of working are explained fully in the 
report of the English Society’s show, it is unnecessary to repeat 
ithere. A.and W. Smith and Co., Woodside Works, Paisley, 
obtained the premium for the best Oat and Bean bruiser. It 
consists of a single fluted roller working against a fluted 
breastwork, which being moveable by screw work, can be ad- 
justed to cut or bruise grain to any required size, The feed 
is delivered from a board in the hopper having a quick 
vibrating motion, and the quantity is regulated by giving it 
more or less inclination.—In Section 33 we have two cylin- 
drical Potato or root washers, with Archimedian screw inside, 
which retain and wash their contents when turned in one 
direction, and pitch them out into a spout when turned the 
opposite way. This machine was originally invented by 
8. Carr, Germany.—In Section 34 there were four different 
kinds of apparatus for steam purposes. The prize was awarded 
to A, and W. Smith, Paisley, for an apparatus consisting of a 
circular boiler, with fireplace and flue running through the 
centre. The length of the boiler is 4 feet, and the diameter 
3 feet, and holds about 80 gallons of water, when filled to the 
proper level. The boiler is fitted with safety valve, steam 
cock, and the water is fed into the boiler from a pipe, the 
top of which is about 7 feet above the water line. The sup- 
ply of water is regulated by the float in the boiler, which 
communicates with a valve at the top of the pipe by 
means of a horizontal lever, which becomes depressed at 
the one end, when the float sinks in the boiler, and at the 
same time opens the water-valve at the other or raised end, 
and allows it to flow into the boiler, until the rising of the 


boiler-float shuts it again, This self-acting feeding apparatus 
is said to be very accurate in its working, and not liable to get 
out of order. The s'eam part coneists of two sheet-iron tubs 

placed on either side of the boiler, having false perforated. 
bottoms about two inches from the true bottom. ‘he steam ig 
admitted under the false bottom, but sufficiently high to allow 
room for the steam condensing. The lid of the steaming tubs 
is of wood, which lies loose in the top, and the inventor of the 
machine affirms that roots are sooner and better cooked when 
there is a considerable escape of eteam at top than when per- 
fectly steam tight. The chamber below the false bottom con- 
tains the condensed steam, and also whatever matter (whether 
noxious or otherwise) that may have been extracted from the 
cooked food by the action of the steam. It takes 20 minutes to 
raise steam, and 20 more to cook completely the contents of 
both tubs.—Sections 36 and 37 consisted of one-horse farm 
carts and light spring carts; 12 of the former and only one 
of the latter. The workmanship of the whole of the farm 
carts was highly creditable to the makers, showing that 
this is a class of farm implements congenial to the wanta of 
Scottish agriculture. The prize was awarded to Robert Grey 
and Sons for a double lock and elevator tilt cart. The elevator 
consists of two bars of iron about a foot apart, fixed to the 
bottom of the cart, 8 or 9 inches behind the front sheath. 
These two bars are pierced with holes at convenient distances, 
for the purpose of tilting the cart to different elevations, and 
catching on a bar of iron underneath, eo that the strain is 
entirely removed from the front sheath, while, at the same 
time, in consequence of the tilting apparatus having two 
bearings instead of one, as is usually the case, the jolting 
motion peculiar to tilt carts having only one bearing in the 
centre, is completely done away with, The body of the cart 
when not tilted is retained in its place by a horizontal spring 
fixed to the shafts, which catches at both sides when the body 
is pulled smartly down. This spring is thrown out of the 
catch by pulling a handle at the near side of the cart. Robert 
Buchanan Forbes exhibited a remarkably well finished tilt 
cart in this section, with a self acting tilting apparatus, 
which worked remarkably well as exhibited in the yard, 
but which there is reason to fear would be very liable 
to derangement in the various dirty purposes to which a 
farm cart is applied. This cart had another serious fault 
in the tilting apparatus, viz, a piece of iron projecting 
nearly a foot underneath the front bearer, and upon which 
a restive horse would be very liable to get his legs cut, 
either when kicking, or on soft land, when the cart began 
to sink. There were only four tilt carts exhibited in this sec- 
tion, the others having the body fast, and none of them pos- 
sessed that simplicity in the tilting apparatus which is so 
essential to an implement applied to so many purposes, A 
proper farm cart must, however, necessarily be capable of 
being tilted, without disengaging the horses; and hence the 
reazon why in this case the prize was awarded to a cart which 
probably possessed no superior claims to merit over the others, 
than that of having a tilting apparatus. Those carts were most 
commended which exposed fewest tenons to view, or to the 
action of the atmoephere, such being the parts at which a shazt 
or a sheath soonest gives way. Alexander Reid, Bollingshaw, 
Stewarton, exhibited a very ingenious tilt cart for hilly land, 
which became heavier on the horse’s back when going up hill, 
and lighter when going down. The axle is crank-shaped at 
the ends (like those of the large ‘‘floats” used for heavy 
goods in large towns), and being bent downwards about 
a foot, serves to place the centre of the cart very low. 
The shafts of the cart and the body are placed upon different 
centres, so that while the whole cart when locked becomes 
heavier when raised, the body when unlocked tilts with the 
game easeas any other cart. The hay or harvest carts exhibited 
were of good construction, and the premium was awarded to 
Mr. Law, of Shettleston, for a cart with wheels 4 inches broad 
at the tire and very little dished. Mr. Forbes exhibited a 
harvest cart furnished with a powerful lever for shifting the 
load either backwards or forwards as might be required.—In 
Sections 43 and 44 were exhibited a variety of portable thresh- 
ing machines, on the Scotch principle, all being furnished with 
rollers and beater drums. The beaters of some of the drums, 
however, consisted of a double row of pikes for stripping ovt 
the grain, instead of beating it out. This appears to be a use- 
ful application of the principle of Atkinson’s patent peg drum, 
the power required to work these drums being nearly one-third 
less than that of the common beaters, while the straw is less 
broken also, There are no pegs in the drum concave of these 
mills, as is the case with Atkinson’s patent. The question of 
beater versus peg drums is still unsettled, but there is no doubt 
of the fact that the peg drums with rollers are coming more 
and more into use, while the peg drum on Atkinson’s patent is 
falling out of favour entirely. Mr. William Lorimer, Crosshill, 
Maybole, exhibited a very strong and complete four-horse 
threshing machine, for which he obtained the premium. 
The rollers are + feet wide, and can be thrown in or out 
of gearing, or they can be made to go fast or slow, by 
merely turning a handle within reach of the feeder. The 
drum is on the peg principle, so far as the substitution of pegs 
for beaters is concerned, but there are none in the drum con- 
cave, This machine is furnished with riddles, elevators, and 
fanners, by which the grain is delivered into the sack ready 
for market. The drum and shakers are placed close to the 
ground, while the fanners are placed above them, the grain 
and chaff being carried up by elevators. The whole height of 
the machine is 123 feet, and its price is 651. Several entries for 
threshing mills on the English principle were made, but none 
appeared in the yard, with the exception of Mr. Crosskill’s, 
Beverley. In this machine the drum is a skeleton, with narrow 
beatera revolving at a great velocity at a distance of three- 
eighths of an inch from fluted breast-work, against which the 
grain is beaten. The straw is thrown out upon an inclined 
shaker, the spars of which, armed with pikes, work through 
each other, and carry the straw with a jerking motion up an 
inclined plane, and delivers it at the highest point. The show 
of hand-winnowing machines was very inferior, there scarcely 
being a good one ia the whole yard. Mr. Law, of Shettleston, 
obtained the prize for a machine of a very simple cor- 
struction, without either shuffle-board or riddles. Mr. John 
Wightman, Comber, Ireland, exhibited a very ingenious double 
blast machine, which was highly commended by the judges. 
Of drill sowing machines for grain, there are only a very lew, 
and so far as this may be taken as an indication of the progress 
of drilling corn crops in Scotland, it appears that none has 
been made since the Edinburgh meeting two years ago. There 
are a considerable number and variety of implements for sowing 
Turnips in drills, such a thing as sowing Turnips broadcast 
scarcely being believed by the Scotch farmers. There are four 
machines in the yard for making pipes and drain tiles from 
clay ; two for making pipes and tiles from peat moss, and one 
for separating stones and other extraneous matter trom clay, 
and bringing it into a fit state for the manufacture of drain tiles. 
The interest in this department seems to have abated to a con~ 
siderable extent, for although there are 18 machines entered for 
exhibition, only seven have made their appearance in the yards. 
In addition to the above, the show yard contains a large assort- 
ment of miscellaneous and extra articles which it is of little 
interest to enumerate. The exhibition of dairy produce is very: 
large and of first rate quality, as was anticipated from the 
locality of the show being so near Ayrshire and other dairy 
counties in the west of Scotland. Next week a complete list of 
all the premiums will te given. 

Aug. 1.—The show of cattle, sheep, horses, &c., commenced. 
to-day, and while we write, the judges are inspecting the stock 
in their severzl departments, and the whole awards will be 
published in the evening, but too late for this week’s Gazetts. 
The public dinner of the Society will take place to-night in 
the City Hall, and Friday will conclude the show. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Diseases of Animals.—From the result of the 
labours of one or two eminent veterinary surgeons, we 
have collected several important statistical facts with 
regard to the nature of the diseases with which horses 
and cattle are commonly visited. Thus Mr. Perceval 
has given the following table (Farmer’s Mag., vol. 22, 
p. 110), showing the ages at which horses appear most 
disposed to certain diseases. 


DIsEASEs. 


Patients under 
five years old. 
In their fifth 

year 
Above 5, and 
under 10, 
Above 10, and 
under 20. 
Twenty and 


OF the lungs 

Of the bowels... 

Of the brain . : 
‘Of the eyes ............ ; 


Of the 637 cases brought “under medical treatment, 
134 had a fatal termination. The deaths, therefore, 
‘were at the rate of 21:03 per cent. In 300 pulmonary 
eases, 77 died, or 26°66 per cent. The nature of the 
mortal diseases of cows, during a certain portion of the 
year, may be pretty well estimated from the following 
little table of the causes of the death of 118 cows in the 
six months from May 3 to Nov. 3, 1844, dispersed 
through the various English grazing districts, whose 
lives had been insured by one of the metropolitan cattle 
insurance societies. The returns }were in this case 
made by various veterinary surgeons. Of these 118 
cows there died of 
Pleuro-pneumonia... 
Accidents 
Blackwater ... * 
Colds or inflammation ... 
Constipation of the bowels 
Constipation of the mani- 

folds}... ) cas sie ew 
Decay 
Diarrhea 
Hoven 


x 
NWweH Cr 


Inflammation of liver 
Inflammation of bowels ... 
Loin fallen .,. eee wee 
Milk fever i 
Poisoned 
Rheumatic fever 
Water on the brain 
Paralysed stomach 
Shute .., ss. ea 
Quinsey 

Hoose ... ... ee ag Cancer .., 
Inflammation (undefined) 11 Doubtful 


The reader will note that of these cases 72, ormore 
than 7-12ths of the above deaths, arose from pleuro- 
pneumonia, a disease, at least in its present leading 
symptoms, of but recent occurrence.—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 
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Calendar of Operations. 
JULY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE Farm, July 30.—Hay-making and Turnip 
sowing having been concluded for some time, the labour of the 
farm is chiefly connected with the hand and horse-hoeing of 
the green crops, threshing and dressing corn, and finishing off 
odd jobs in preparation for harvest. We have already cut and 
earried some Peas, and will either sow Turnips, Mustard, or 
Trifolium upon the ground for a second crop. The Pea crops 
are light here, and are so generally around us; they have been 
much injured by hosts of insects while blossoming. Our winter 
Beans are pretty good ; if anything too much straw, and too 
few pods. The spring Beans are inferior. Potatoes are now 
growing away vigorously, without any sign of complaint. In- 
deed a good breadth around us has been already dug and dis- 
posed of in the London markets. The Turnip crops have gone 
on very indifferently until the late rains. We have had occasion 
to sow twice in several fields, and filled up more or less over 
the entire crop. Where¢the rows were very defective, a one- 
row hand machine wey «23d to fill up: in other cases seed was 
dibbled in at the ordinary intervals Turnips are allowed to 
stand at when set out. There is now a good chance of having 
a full crop, from the appearance of the braird in the original 
blanks. The Mangold Wurzels have thriven admirably, and 
mever promised better for a heavy crop. With ordinary 
weather, the reaping of Wheat will be pretty general here in 
jess than a fortnight. Some of the crops are very much laid 
and twisted by heavy storms of rain, and there are many pieces 
of a very blighted appearance. RK. V. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

BoarpeD FrLoorine : An JImprover. We have no personal 
acquaintance with the subject ; and therefore applied to one 
who has had ample experience. In reply, he stated his inten- 
tion to describe the thing fully : but we must wait his leisure. 

Books : A Subscriber. We believe the book on the value of land 
is published at No. 7, John-street, Adelphi. 

Cow Parsnip : Scotia. We have to beg pardon for the delay of 
this answer. We can find hardly anything on the agricultural 
use of the plant : and have no personal experience of it. You 
will, we imagine, have to find out the degree and manner of 
its usefulness yourself. Its rapid growth, one would suppose, 
to confer succulence sufficient to adapt it as food. See a fur- 
ther description at page 454 of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1848. 

Exerer Mertine : RN. Mr. Hare is not to publish an illus- 
tratcd catalogue of the Exeter Implement Show. 

Essay on THE WiREWORM : Arator. The prize has not yet been 
awarded, we believe. 

Farm Accounts : An Old Subscriber. We should advocate the 
plan recommended in Mr. Morton’s article in the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia.” It is the one we adopt on a farm of about 300 acres. 

Heatner: G Lee. Heather is used as litter, and will partly rot 
in the dung-heap. Can any one give us their experience on 
this point ? 

Manounine : Inquirer. The constant use of quick-lime in com- 
post with the earth of headlands—for use broadcast over 
Grass-land, cannot balance the loss which such lands, as ordi- | 
narily treated, sustain, Probably the best way to ascertain if 
Grass-lands require lime is to try a small portion fora year | 
or two, before the general dressing is intended. 

Manone Heap: J B. We have to apologise for the delay of an 
answer to this and some other questions, which arrived during 
the Exeter week. One ton of gypsum to from 80 to 100 tons 
of farm-yard dung, assisted by ihe layer above and below the 
ditch mud, will, one would think, suffice to retain any pro- 

ducts of fermentation. Supposing your dung to contain 9 or 10 
cwt. of ammonia in every 100 tons, nearly 2 tons of gypsum 
would be needed to furnish sulphurie acid enough to unite 
with all the volatile alkali; but a great deal will be retained 
by the vegetable earth of the ditches, and a great deal will be 
la‘ent in the dung until the manure shall have been perfectly 
rotted, after being ploughed into the land. 

Mason Work : Inquirer. We cannot give specifications ; that 
must be 'he work of your architect, 

MILK: Birkhurst, 10 to 14 quarts of milk will give 1 1b. of but. 


| Ditto Shorn 


ter. ; ai much you obtain depends upon your consumption 
of milk. 

Mr. Fowier’s Drain Proven : It appears that justice was 
hardly done to Mr, Fowler’s Drainage Apparatus by our 
reporter at Exeter, The machine by which his row of pipes 
is laid underground differs from the ordinary mole-plough in 
possessing an apparatus which enables the driver to sink or 
to raise the ‘‘mole,” as the machine proceeds ; so that so far 
as his judgment is a sufficient guide, the unevenness of the 
surface may be corrected, so as to have no influence on the 
even path of the tunneller below. Mr, Fowler informs us that 
he is about to construct a machine which shall of itself cor- 
rect the inequalities of the surface movement, so as to destroy 
the undulation which would by it be impressed upon the posi- 
tion of the tube of pipes, 

Pouttry : A Subseriber. The complaint from which the chickens 
suffer, is a fatal scourge which is not easily subdued. Itmay 
arise from the spot on which they are reared having been 
over-bred for several years past. As no circumstances are 
stated, we can only suggest to give them plenty of dry food in 
regular supply, to keep them within doors during showery 
weather, to white-wash the fowl-house, and to attend gene- 
rally to cleanliness and ventilation, This latter point is not 
sufficiently looked after in fowl-keeping. The writer of this 
has just lost some valuable birds from their having been 
thoughtlessly shut up at night in a close house, wherein a crop 
of Potato-onions had been laid to dry ; so that the poor crea. 
tures were actually stifled to death.—psilon, Feed the ban- 
tam cock liberally with dry food, as bread crumbs, Wheat, 
and rice not too much boiled ; administer one or two doses of 
calomel and colocynth pills in the same quantity as for an 
adult man or woman, 

Rare : Inquirer. Sow any time from May till July, and you will 
have a crop ready at any time from August till November. 
Sow about 5 lbs. broadcast, or 3 lbs. in rows 12 to 15 inches 
apart, on the flat, Wenever kcew White Mustard used for 
soiling cattle, 

STRAWw-currTeR : A Scotchman. Try Cornes’, of Barbridge, near 
Nantwich, Cheshire. That is the advice of the judges of the 
English Agricultural Society. Or if you want one to cut for 
only a few mouths, try the Guillotine cutter, by Ward and Co., 
of Stourbridge. Rye-grass must be enclosed between top and 
bottom layers of straw in the feed-box tocut well. There are 
many cake-breakers : Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich ; Hornsby, 
of Grantham ; Wedlake, of Romford; and others, make them. 

TANK : Constunt Reader. The odour may, in a great measure, 
be stopped, by adding gypsum, [If oil of vitriol is to be had 
cheap, add it from time to time, whenever the addition causes 
effervescence, 

*,.“ Communications reaching town after Wednesday, cannot be 
answered till the following week. 


Markets 


COVENT GARDEN, Ave. 3. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee plentiful. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines 
is wellkeptup. Ripe Gooseberries fetch from 2s, 6d to 3s, 6d. 
per half sieve. Oranges and Lemons though searce are 
sufficient for the demand, Carrots and Turnips may be had 
at from 3d. to 6d. per bunch. Potatoes are plentiful and 
cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the de- 
mand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans are scarcer. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Lily of the Valley, 
Carnations, Picotees, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per lb., 43 to 6s Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 3s 
Grapes, hothouse, p, 1b.,2s to 5s | Oranges, per doz., 2s to 38 
Peaches, per doz., 4s to 15s per 100, 8s to 24s 
Nectarines, per doz., 4sto 15s | Almonds, per peck, 68 
Apricots, per doz., 1s 6d to 5s sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Cherries, per lb., 6d tols 6d Walnuts, p.100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Melons, each, 3s to 5s p. bush., 16s to 248 
Gooseberries, per half sieve, | Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 

1s 6d to 2s 6d 20s to 22s 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to4s | — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4d to6d 


VEGETABLES. 

French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to4s | Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to ls Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s Artichokes, per doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 2s to4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Beans, per sieve, Is 6d to 2s Is to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to Is 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s Cos, p. score, 6d tols 6d 

— per cwt., 2s 6d to 4s Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to 1s 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 3s Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Turnips, per doz. bun., 3s to 5s | Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d to2s 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 9d Savory, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d to 3d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 23 
Carrots, per doz., 4s to 6s — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Spinach, p. sieve, 2s 6d Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d Watercress, p.12bunch,,6dto 9d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, July 29, 

The supply of Beasts is small, and the average quality in- 
ferior ; consequently there is a considerable advance on the 
choicest descriptions. The number of Sheep is also less; we 
have a brisk sale, atrather more money. Lamb is in request, 
at fully Friday’s quotations, but higher rates cannot be quoted. 
Calves are not so plentiful as of late; they are more readily 
disposed of, at an advance of about 2d. per 8 lbs. From Hol- 
land and Germany there are 601 Beasts, 2520 Sheep, and 204 
Calves ; from Scotland, 200 Beasts ; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 
500 ; and 1700 from the north and midland counties, 

Perst.of8lb3.—s d s d Perst.of 8ibs—s d 8s da 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools . wes 

fords, &c. .. 310to4 0} Ditto Shorn 6—3 8 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8| Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 210—3 4/ DittoShorn ...3 
Best Downs and Lambs Pee cre 3 

Half-breds ... si. — .. | Calves wo ... «.. 2 

a(S Ole A PIR te Ase! 
Beasts, 3259; Sheep and Lambs, 28,160; Calves, 309; 
Faipar, Aug. 2. 

The number of Beasts exceeds the demand ; a reduction of 
about 2d. per 8 lbs. is submitted to. We have a larger supply 
of Sheep and Lambs, but the quality is not very good; on the 
average prices are lower. Trade is exceedingly bad for Calves, 
owing to a large supply and close weather. From Germany 
and Holland there are 244 Beasts, 1200 Sheep, and 315 
Calves ; from Scotland, 150 Beasts ; 250 from the Midland, and 
92 Milch Cows from the home counties. 

Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools. ... 
fords, &c. .. 3 8to0310| Ditto Shorn ee 

Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8| Ewes & 2d quality 

2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 2) Ditto Shorn 

Best Downs and Lambs... .., 

Half-breds 3 tess = ee | Calves... 
Ditto Shorn ...310—4 8! Pigs... 2. 1.8 

Beasts, 884 ; Sheep and Lambs, 15,650; Calves, 660; 


HOPS.—Fripay, Aug. 2. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITA report that the accounts 

from the plantations (with very few exceptions), continue to 

come favourable, The market and duty remain the same as 
last week. 


0o—3 4 
4—4 10 
8—3 6 
o—4 0 
Pigs, 242. 


to 
4—3 6 
8—3 0 
4—410 
4—3 0 
0o—4 0 
Pigs, 190. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 1, 
708 to 75s ; Clover 
60 §=66 
60 8670 
Very little doing. 
ComBeRLAND Market, Aug. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70s to74s | Inferior .., 
(nferior ditto... 50 65 | New Clover 
New Hay 45 68 | Straw 
Old Clover .., 78 84 
Wuirecuaret, Aug. 1. 
Fine Old Hay 68s to 72a | New Clover ... 
Inferior ditto - Inferior ditto... 
New Hay 


55 Straw... 
Old Clover oie TR 


COAL MARKET,—Fuwway, Aug. 2. 
Holywell, 13s. 6d.; Eden Main, 14s. 6d.; Hasting’s Hsrtley, 
14s, 3d. ; Tanfield Moor, 13s,; Wallsend Stewarts, 16s,—Ships 
at market, 51, 


Prime Meadow Hay 
Inferior ditto... 
Rowen 


New Clover 
Straw 


70s to 848 
60 


24 
J. Cooper. 


60sto 726 
60 72 
26 30 
Baker, 
658 to 728 


% 96 


JosHUA 


tee ane: 


63 
84 


oe 


ore fee 18 aan 


MARK LANE, 

Monpvay, Juty 29.—The supply of Wheat from Kent this 
morning was again small, but good from Essex, Factors at 
opening of the market held for an advance, which, owing to the 
day proving fine, was not complied with, and the great bulk 
remained unsold towards the close. In foreign, business was 
unimportant and confined to the most necessitous buyers, on 
the terms of Friday last, being about 1s. per qr. advance on 
the rates of this day week,—Barley is a more free sale, and 6d. 
per qr. dearer,—There is no alteration in Beans.—Peas meet 
an improved inquiry.—Oats are rather 4 better sale and the 
turn higher.—Rape-seed is offered at 281. without finding buyers. 

BRivTisH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. (8. 8. 5. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White]}42—46|Red ...... 
fine selected runs ...ditto|46—5.|Red ..... 
_ Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White 
Foreign 
Barley, grind. & distil., 19s to 22s,,.Chev.|23 —27 
Foreign,.,.Grinding and distilling|15—21 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15-18 
Scotch and Lincolnshire .,,Potato||8—21|Feed ...\17—19 
Irish ., Potato] 16—20|/Feed ...}13—17 
Foreign.. ..Poland and Brew|15—20|Feed .,.j13—16 
sodeteasnse) seseceevoese-|LI—21] Foreign |18—20 
per ton|51.—6l 
.,.Tick|24—2o0|Harrow |24—26 
Longpod 
Small/24—34| Egyptian|19—21 
.Boilers|23—26| Suffolk,,.|24—28 
+... Grey|22—24| Foreign }21—28 
White} 26—30| Yellow ...|25—30 
Flour, best marks, delivered.,. per sack|36—40 
Suffolk ditto|31—36| Norfolk [31—36 


Malting |22—25 
Malting |20—23 


y 
Rye-meal, foreign.. 
Beans, Mazagan 


ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LonDON LAST WEEE. 

Flour,12849 sks; Wheat, | Barley. ; Malt. ; Oats. | Beans, 
Qrs, Qrs, Qes. | Qrs. | Qra. 

2638 149 | 8722 | 2292 425 166 


Foreign 15793 3265 8341 122 819 
Fripay, Aua. 2,—The supply of English corn this week hag 
been moderate, but the arrivals from the Continent of Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats are considerable. To-day’s market was 
thinly attended, and but a limited business transacted in all 
descriptions of grain ; we observe no alteration in the value of 
Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Peas,—The Oat trade is heavy at 
Monday’s prices.—There is rather more demand for Flour at 
full prices. —The value of Indian Corn is nominally unaltered. 
Since the heavy rain which was general on Saturday, the 
weather has been on the whole dry, but the atmosphere cloudy 
and heavy, and the crops consequently maturing slowly. 
Accounts of the Potato disease from Ireland have been less im~ 
portant this week, but increase from various parts of Great 
Britain and the Continent; at present, however, we do not 
think them of sufficient consequence to cause alarm, 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley. Oats. 
Qrs, Qrs. Ss. 
1910 80 440 
$4650 


18510 9580 
WHEAT. |BABLEY.| OATS.; RYE. 


Peas. 
Qrs. 


Flour. 
2850 sacks 


— bris. 
BEANS, { PEAS.” 


268 7d\26s 9a 
26 11 {26 11 
2610 |28 4 
27° 2 (26 6 
27 «65 (27 11 
27 4/27 8 


27 127 4 


Wheat, 


Foreign .., 
IMPERIAL! 
AVERAGES. 
223 8d|163102|22s 64 
21 6 |16 5 }21 6 
21 9 |17 0 (238 2 
21 5/16 11 /23 3 
22 317 9 |22 7 
22 3/18 1 ;24 9 
22 0 {17 2 |23 0 

Duties on Foe | ————| ———— ——_ -_—_— 
reign Grain 10 b Dip Ona eo F100 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 

PRICES, )JUNE 22.|JUNE 29, JULY 6.,JuLY 13,,)JoLy 20,|JULY,27. 


{ 


Aggreg. Aver. | 41 6 


42 4 

41 3 

40 11 

40 9 see 

40 5— . 


SEEDS.—July 29. 
Canary, Per Gre... 62s to 68s | Coriander, per cwt. ...18s— 22s 
Caraway, per cwt. ...29 —33 | Mustard,white,p.bush.7— 8 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 brown, do. ......10 — 13 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last .........271.—280, 
Clover, red, per cwt....24—46 | Cakes, Linseed, p.1000...87, 15s 
— foreign,do.— — foreign,p.ton 61. 15s 
— white, do. 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do. 3/. 17s 
— foreign,do.— Tares, per bush,.,, 3s0d—48 0d 


LiveRPoot, Fray, JuLy 26.—Exclusive of a good supply of 
Malt, we have received little produce, either coastwise or from 
Ireland, since Monday last; but have to report a moderate 
quantity of Indian Corn and Flour from the United States, a 
further good arrival of Wheat, with several cargoes of other 
grain from Europe, and nearly 4000 sacks of French Flour. 
Wheat has advanced in some of the English counties, 1s. to 2s. 
per qr. Flour was in fair demand, Barley was the turn 
dearer. Malt stationary. Beans commanded more attention, 
and Egyptians improved 3d. to 6d. per qr. Peas advanced Is, 
per qr. Oats were held on rather higher terms; Oatmeal met 
very little notice, and hardly sustained late prices. Indian 
Corn was disposed of with less facility, and advanced 2s. per qr. 
—tToespay, JuLy 30.—With a return of fine weather the 
market this morning ruled dull for the leading articles. About 
one-half of the advance on Wheat, Flour, and Indian Corn 
made on Friday (viz. 2d. per bushel, 1s. per sack, and 2s, per 
qr.), was considered to be lost, and the sales in retail. Spring 
corn, on the contrary, in good demand. Oats brought full 
prices. Grinding Barley was 1d. per bushel, Peas, 1s., an 
Beans 6d, per qr. dearer than last Tuesday. The following 
are the present prices: Wheat, English, red, per 70lbs., 5s. 11d. 
to 6s. 5d.; white, 6s, 2d.to 6s, 8d. Barley, Scoteh and Irish, per 
60 lbs., 28. 9d. to 3s. Malt, English, per qr., pale, 48s. to 523. 
Oats, English and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 2s. 8d, to 25 10d. Beans, 
English, per gr., 28s, to 32s, Peas, do. do., 278. to 308. 


31—1850.] 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. | 
‘ACHOOL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of Botanical 
Science. New Edition, 400 Illustrations. Price 5s. 6d. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
Oke ri LINDENIAN & ; or, Notes upon 
a Collection of Orchids formed in Colombia and Cuba, by 
Mr. J. Linpen. By Joun Linpvey, Ph. D., F.R.S. and L.8., 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. : . 

“ We assure our readers that it contains a vast quan tityof 
matter interesting and useful to many classes of persons, and 
to none more so than to Pharmaceutists, to whom we strongly 
and cordially recommend it.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S (©XCONOMICAL BOTANY. 
This day is published, in one vol, 8vo, with numerous woodcuts» 


price l4s. 
EDICAL AND GCONOMICAL BOTANY ; or, 
An Account of the Principal Plants employed in Medicine 
or Domestic Economy. Jyh 
. The first two Parts of Tae ELEMENTs or Borany, comprising 
Structural and Physiological Botany, and a Glossary of Tech- 
nical Terms, are published in one octavo volume, price 12s. 

These three parts form a complete manual of Botany for 
Medical and other Students who have made themselves 
acauainted with the author’s ‘ School Botany.” 

“ It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry 
keeper, while the lively and often amusing manner in which it is 
written gives it a claim upon the attention of the general 
reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 

«* This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”—Stir- 
ting Observer. 

EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

«The Vegetable Kingdom contains, among a large quantity 
of plants of no known importance to man, various useful spe- 
cies employed in medicine, the arts, or in the many branches of 
domestic ceeonomy. The principal part of those which can be 
brought by teachers in Europe under the notice of students, or 
which, from their great importance, deserve to be among the 
earliest subjects of study, are mentioned in the following pages, 
where they are arranged in the manner proposed in the ‘ VEGEr 
TABLE Kinapom’ of the author, with the sequence of matter 
departed from in a few instances, when it was believed that the 
convenience of younger students would be consulted by doing 
so. The author trusts that this selection will be found to have 
been made in such a way that all teachers who possess reason- 
ably extensive means of illustrating their lectures, and al) 
Botanic Gardens, may furnish the larger part of the species 
which are mentioned. A small selection was indispensable ; 
firstly, because a greater work would have been beyond the 
reach of the majority of purchasers ; and secondly, because 
experience shows us that those who have to study a science of 
ebservation, such as Botany, require to concentrate their atten- 
tion, in the first instance, upon a limited number of objects.” 


di ete ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, Phy- 
siological, and Medical. With a Sketch of the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
Price 12s. cloth. 
The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s. 

This will complete the series of Elementary Botanical 
Works by Professor Linpiery, of which ‘‘ School Botany,” and 
«* The Vegetable Kingdom.” form the other parts, 


HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or the Structure, 
Classification, and Uses of Plants; illustrated upon the 
Natural System, Second Edition. 500 Illustrations. Price 
30s. in cloth. 
*.* To suit the convenience of Students and others, the above 
Work is issued also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d, each, 


On the 3lst was published, price 2s. 6d., No. VI. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dz. LinpDLEx and JosEPH Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: BrapsBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8yvo, 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for 


the Work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOME. 
TRY; with Explanatory Appendix and Supplementary 
Propositions for Exercise, Adapted for the Use of Schools, or 
for Self-instruction. 

By W. D. Cooxey, A.B., Author of the ‘‘ History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery,” “‘ The Negro-land of the Arabs,” &c. 

“The editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

** Mr, Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the 
steps of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the 
volume of the work as well as the labour of the student, Pre- 
fixed to the Elements are some remarks on the study of mathe- 
matics, as valuable for the elegance of their style as for the 
eorrectness of their reasoning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared.” —Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and dis- 
cerning attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily sur- 
passed.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

** Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid : being a 

KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘Elements,’ for the use 
of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 

WaitTAkER and Co., London. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 93 Wood Engravings, 
Price 6s. 6d., 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W. C. Tayzor, LL.D. 

From the British Magazine.—‘‘ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald—‘‘ A valuable and indispens- 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures.—‘‘ Nearly 300 texts of Serip- 
ture are more or less explained in this elegantly-executed 
volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting.” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Joun Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period. By Emre pe Bonnecrosze. The two volumes of 
the French edition comprised in the one of the translation. 
This work is the histury approved of by the Minister of Public 
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SEconpD Epirion, ReviseD AND ENLARGED, 
Just published, price 4s, 6d, in one small vol., 12mo. 
Dok AGL Orn E. MAI Sat. Roe 
By Epwarp Sotty, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.; 
Hon. Meme. Roy. Ack, Soc. ENG.; Professor of Chemistry 


TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY, to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, anp 27, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools; to persons whose education has been 
neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early 
life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics these little 
works will be particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form. 


us 
A New Epirion (being the fifth) is now ready, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great prin- 


ciples. 
Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth. 


Il. 
New Epirron (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d., cloth. 


Til. 
Tuimp EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
& Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

«¢ For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read 
with more advantage than ‘Darley’s Popular Geometry an 
Algebra.’”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘‘ Mechanics.” 


IV. 
SEconpD EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical. 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 


Wits EneRravines.—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered. 
“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 


Education in France, where it has already passed through five | extent of its intelligence, refiects infinite credit on the taste and 


editions, London: D. Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 


talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, 


in the Hon, E. I, Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, , &e. 

Parties not in communication with a bookseller, may have 
the work sent, free by post, for 4s, 6d., on remitting a post-office 
order tothat amount to the Publisher, James MarrHews, at 
the office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 
their History and Management, By the Rev. Epmunp 
Saunt Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick, 
The Birds treated of are 
The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil- 
The Grey China ver Hamburgh 
Goose. Fowlsa 
The White Fronted} The Cuckoo Fowl 
or Laughing Goose} The Blue Dun Fowl 
ings The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fowl 
Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 
The Malay Fowl The White China | Bantam Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay| Goose The Rumpless Fowl 
Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 


Domestic Fowl in 
general 

The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dork- 


The Game Fowl 
The Mute Swan 
The Canada Goose 
The Ezyptian, or 
Cape Goose 


The Domestic Goose 


Fowls 


The Bernicle Goose |The Frizzled or 


The Brent Goose 
The Turkey 
The Pea Fowl 


Friesland Fowls 


At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of the 
TREE ROSE is reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. (post free.) 
HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 


Formation and Culture. 


Reprinted from the 


Annual pruning 
time, principle of 
execution, &c. 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

Bud, preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling (wind 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


Illustrated by 24 Woodeuts, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additions. 


CONTENTS. 
Planting out, ar- 
rangement of 
trees, &c. 
Pushing eye, spring 
treatment of dwarf 
shoots from 
Roses, differentsorts 
on the same stock 
Roses, short list of 
desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 
Sap-bud, treatment 
of 


Shape of trees 

Shoots and buds, 
choice of 

Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 

Shoots, keeping 
even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 

Shortening wild 
shoots 

Stocks, planting out 
for budding upon; 
the means of pro- 
curing ; colour, 
age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; tak- 
ing up, trimming 
roots, sen ding 


distance, shorten. 
ing heads, &c. 
saw proper for 
the purpose 

GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep 
down 
Free-growers, Yre-« 
marks on 
Graft, binding up 
and finishing 
Grafting, advantage 


Oo) 

Grafting, disadvan. 
tage of 

Operation in differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary obser- 
vations 

Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip- 
tion of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 

Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 

Stock, preparation 


APPENDIX. 
A selection of vari- 
eties 
Comparison _ be- 
tween building 
and grafting 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, James MaTTHEWws, at the 


Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS, 


By JoserH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 


shire, &c. &c. 


African Lilies Gilias Plums 
Agapanthus Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Anemones Grafting Potatoes 
Annuals Green fly Privet 
Apples Heartsease Pruning 
Apricot Herbs Propagate by cut- 
Auriculas Herbaceous Peren- tings 
Beans nials Pyracantha 
Beet | Heliotrope Radishes 
Biennials Hollyhocks Ranunculus 
Black Fly Honeysuckle Raspberries 
Books for Cottagers | Horse-radish Rhubarb 
Borage Hyacinths Rockets 
Borecole Hydrangeas Roses 
Box edgings Hyssop Rue 
Broccoli Indian Cress Rustic vases 
Brussels sprouts Iris Sage 
Budding Kidney Beans Salvias 
Bulbs Lavender Savoys 
Cabbage Layering Saxitrage 
Cactus Leeks Searlet Runner 
Calceolarias Leptosiphons Beans 
CalifornianAnnuals | Lettuce Seeds 
Campanulas Lobelias Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations London Pride Seakale 
Carrots Lychnis, Double Seleet Flowers 
Caulifilowers Marigold Select Vegetables 
Celery Marjoram and Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, mums Spruce Fir 

Chinese Mignonette Spur pruning 
Chives Mint Stocks 
Clarkias Mustard Strawberries 
Clematis Narcissus Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
Coleworts Cnothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
Cress Onions Thyme 
Creepers Pzeonies Tigridia Pavonia 
Crocus Parsnip Transplanting 
Crown Imperials Parsley Tree litting 
Cucumbers Peaches Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm Turnips 

ers in Windows Pears Vegetable Cookery 
Currants Peas Venus’s Looking- 
Dahlias Daisies Pelargoniums Glass 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | Perennials Verbenas 
Exhibitions, pre-| Persian Iris Vines 


paring articles for | Petunias Virginian Stocks 
Ferns, as protection | Phlox Wallflowers 
Fruit Pigs Willows 
Fuchsias Pinks Zinnias 
Gentianella Planting 


London: J. MartueEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand ; 


and may be ordered 


of all booksellers. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND, 

THE FIRST PART OF THE JOURNAL or tHe SOCIETY, 
for the present year (containing 21 articles, along with official 
appendix matter, and illustrated by 9 lithographic plates and 
numerous wood engravings), will be published on or about the 
8th of August, at 10s. each copy, by Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle-street, the Publisher to the Society.—All Members of the 
Society, whose Subscriptions are not in arrear, will receive their 
Journals free by post; but the Bye-laws interdict the transmis- 
sion of such free copies of the Journal to any Members whose 
Subscriptions have not been duly paid. 

By order of the Council, James Hupson, Secretary. 

London, Aug. 3. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, 
THE SESSION for 1850-51 will COMMENCE on the 15th of 
OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses, with details of the several Courses of Lectures 
in connection with these Schools, the Fees payable, &c., may 
be obtained by application to the Registrar, or to the Professor 
of Engineering or Agriculture. 

Boarding Houses licensed by the President have been esta- 
blished in Cork, where Students are received and comfortably 
provided for on moderate terms, and their religious and moral 
conduct watched over by the Deans of Residences. 

By order of the President, 
Francis ALBANI, Registrar. 


Aug. 3. vegist 


ERD BOOK OF HORNED CATTLE.—Wanted, 


a copy of the above Work, second-hand. Address parti- 
culars as to price, &c., to HENNINGHAM and HoLLis, 5, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London. 


Fae ah dart anD SHAW’S FARMER’S 
ALMANAC, 1851. 

This Work will be published, as usual, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. All Advertisements for its Advertising Sheets must be 
sent on or before the 25th of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 

Corrections and suggestions for its improvement are earnestly 
requested to be addressed to the Publisher. 

London :-James Ripaway, Piccadilly. £ 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. Part VII., embellished with 40 beautiful 
Engravings, is now ready, price 1s. 2d. 

Published Weekly, price 3d. ; stamped, 4d.; and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VI. may be had of all Booksellers. 

*,* The First Volume will be published early in August,’splen- 
didly bound in acover, designed expressly for the Work by 
H. N. Homrnreys, Esq. 

ffice, 11, Bouverie-street. 


“RENT, LOCAL TAXATION, TENANT RIGHT.” 
Just published, with Tables and Illustrations, price ll. 5s., 
HE AGRICULTURAL REFEREE AND GUIDE 
TO THE VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY ; which 
indicates the equitable rent of the several descriptions of land 
applicable to the purposes of agriculture, including an exposi- 
tion of the principle that governs local taxation with reference 
to land, to railways, and the tithe commutation rent charge ; 
and an equitable system of tenant-right. Dedicated to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. By Layton Cooke, 
Land Agent, Surveyor, and “ Real Property ” Valuer. 
London : Published by the Author, at No.10, Parliament-street. 


: 
SCIENTIFIC GARDENING, 
HE ALPHABET or SCIENTIFIC GARDENING. 
By Professor RENNIE. A new Edition, with numerous 
Engravings. 18mo, cloth, gilt edges. Price ls. 6d. ; or, free by 
post, 20 stamps. 

“ This practical liftle work should be in the hands of every 
gardener, amateur, or professional; and will soon repay the 
outlay of 18d., being full of valuable information.” 

London: James CornisH, 297, High Holborn (removed from 
Middle-row). 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS, 
Just published, a New Edition, in 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. cloth, 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS : a Catalogue of all the 
Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into 
Britain. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., &e. A New Edition (1850), 
with a Supplement including all the plants down to March, 
1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited 
by Mrs. Loupon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq., and Davip 
Wooster. 
*,* The New Supplement may be had separately, price 14s. 
A New Epition oF LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GAR- 
DENING, corrected to 1850 by Mrs. Loupow, is also in course 
of publication, in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s, each. 
London : LonemMaAn, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


HE PRACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST ; in one volume, 988 pages, closely 
printed, with upwards of 300 illustrated Woodcuts, containing 
the present improved scientific mode of managing the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower Gardens, the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Con- 
servatory, &c. By Cartes M‘Intosa, C.M.C.H.S., of Dal- 
keith Palace. In cloth, lettered, price 21s.; and also with 
Specimens of choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. 
*« The labour and experience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticulture.”—Vide Author’s Preface. | 
With an APPENDIX, describing a new and economical method | 
of producing uniform Bottom-heat from Hot Water in Tanks, 
upon the most simple plan, with explanatory Diagrams, and 
Reference to Buildings now in successful operation ; by which 
means, the “ King of all Fruits,” the Pine, and other tropical 
fruits and flowers, may be cultivated at less than half the ex- 
pense of the old system. 
London: Tuomas KELLy, Paternoster-row; SIMPKIN, Mar- 
SHALL and Co. ; and sold by all booksellers. 


mene HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


ETCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls, An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the moat surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
arties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
uxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MercaLre, 
BincLey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution. — Beware of the words ‘From METCALFE’s,” 
adopted by some houses, 


HAMMERSMITH.—TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
AMATEURS, AND OTHERS. 
Vy ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will submit 
to public competition by Auction, on the premises, Swiss 
Cottage, Hammersmith, on TUESDAY, 13th August, at 
1 o’clock (by order of the executors of the Jate J, W. Apple- 
ford, Esq.), the whole of the GREENHOUSE PLANTS, com- 
prising choice Cacti, Aloe, Camellia, Geranium, Fuchsia, 
Nerium, and Chrysanthemums, 50 rows of choice named 
Tulips, fine Carnations, &c.; also two newly-erected Green- 
houses, two 2-light Boxes, Tulip Stage, Irons, seven Hives of 
Bees, two Pigeon Aviaries, a Chunk Stove, four Crucible Vases, 
Water Tubs, Bricks, Paving Tiles, Miniature Pots, Garden 
Pans, &c.; also about 40 Fancy Pigeons, consisting of Almond 
Tumblers, Turbots, Dunn, Black, Blue, and White Horsemen, 
&c.—May be viewed prior to the sale, and Catalogues had (6d. 
each, returnable to purchasers), on the premises, of the prin- 
cipal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, 
Leytonstone, Essex. 


HARDY AND OTHER CONIFER. 

\Y| R. J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MON- 
DAY, 5th August, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a fine collection of 
CONIFERS, in pots, comprising many rare and beautiful 
species, such as, Abies gigantea, Picea grandis, Pinus Win- 
chesteriana, Taxus japonicus, Juniperus thuriferw, &c.; also 
some extraordinarily fine plants of Arauvcaria imbricata, 3 feet 
high, the rare Araucaria glauca, Cunninghamii, excelsa, de, 
— May be viewed'on Saturday, morning of sale, and Cata. 
logues had, 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF SPECIMEN AND OTHER 
HEATHS THAT HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED TO 
PUBLIC SALE. 

R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instructions 
YI. from SicgismuND Rucker, jun., Esq., who is giving up 

Heath growing, to submit to unreserved sale by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, the 
9th of August, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the whole of his magnificent 
Collection of ERICAS, consisting of about 200 Plants, about 
100 of which are Exhibition Specimens, and many of them un- 
rivalled both as to form and size. This collection, which is gene- 
rally admitted to be the finest in the kingdom, will be found to 
combine all the most rare species, with the popular and well 
known sorts.—May be viewed on the day prior and morning 
of sale, and Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS. 

ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he will 

sell by Auction, on FRIDAY next, at about 3 o’clock 
(after the sale of Mr. Rucker’s Heaths), 2 small but very select 
parcel of EAST INDIAN ORCHIDS in the finest health, com- 
prising Saccolabium guttatum, Dendrobium Farmerii, D. 
transparens, D, Devonianum, a Jovely new Ccelogyne, of which 
a drawing will be shown, &c.—May be viewed the morning of 
sale, and Catalogues had. 


FARM TO BE LET. 

R. HURLEY is instructed to Let, with imme- 

diate possession, a CAPITAL FARM, situate near 
Kingston, Surrey, 15 miles from London, and within 3 miles 
of two railway stations, consisting of 110 acres of Arable and 
rich Pasture Land, with excellent House, and numerous Farm- 
buildings, allin good repair. Rent, Tithes, and Rates, included, 
1l. per acre. There is along Lease also attached. Stock and 
Implements to be taken by valuation.— Apply at the Estate 
Office, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


SURREY.—CAPITAL FARM TO BE LET, WITH IMME- 
DIATE POSSESSION, 16 MILES ONLY FROM 
LONDON-BRIDGE,. 

M®* HURLEY, Atcrioneer and Farm AGEnt, is 

instructed to Let an ELIGIBLE FARM, consisting of a 
good Farm-house, three Barns, extensive Stabling, Coach- 
houses, numerous Farm Buildings, Yards, Bailiff’s Cottage, 

é&c., all in good repair; also two detached Cottages, Barns, 

Stables, and Fold Yards, with upwards of 600 acres of Arable, 

Coppice, and Meadow Land (73 of the latter), Rent, 3701. ; 

Tithe, 1481.; Rates, 105.; Term, 21 years.—For further par- 

ticulars, apply (with three postage stamps) to Mr. Hurtey, 

Offices, 62, Nelsou-square, Blackfriars-road, London. 

PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER, 

Oye es) oe oF THE NUMBER For SATURDAY 

LAST, JULY 27, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 

Reviews or, with Exrgacts FRoM— 
Correspondence of Charles V. | Works onthe Hungarian Cam- 

Edited by W. Bradford, M.A. paign in 1848-9, 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. | The People of the Caucasus— 

By J. B. Burke. [Die Volker des Caucasus.] By 
Narrative of an Arctic Expedi- F. Bodenstedt. 

tion. By J. Rae. History of France. 

Wirn Sorter Novices oF 

The Amyotts’ Home, On the Evils of Ireland. By 
Aunt Atta: a Tale, W. N. Hancock. 
Hearts in Mortmain: a Novel. | English Grammar, By R, G. 
Oceanus. By Mrs. Osborne, Latham, M.D, 


Original Papers.—Library of the British Museum—The 
Present Condition of Kew Gardens. 

Gur Weekly Gossip.—The Building for the Industrial 
Exhibition—Monuments to Sir Robert Peel—Tomb of Chau- 
cer—New General Record Office—Death of Neander—New 
Telegraphic Dictionary—Distribution of Prizes at the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Scientific Gossip.—Gas from Water—Properties of Light, 

Fine Arts.—Sale of the Earl of Ashburnham’s Pictures, 

Fine Art Gossip.—Publications of the Arundel Society 
—Scottish Fine Arts Association—Panorama of Constanti- 
nople—Removal of the Vernon Collection—Importation of 
Assyrian Sculptures—Colossal Statue of Bavaria. 

Music and the Drama.—Concerts of the Week—Royal 
Italian Opera (‘ La Juive.’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—Meeting of the Bach 
Society—National Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre—Ope- 
ratic Movements. 

Miscellanea.—The Sting of the Passport System. 

Order the Athenzeunmi of any Bookseller. 


HE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS or HOLLOWAY’S 

PILLS IN LIVER COMPLAINTS. — A Gentleman who 
resides at Dhobah Factory, near Culnat, Calcutta, writing to 
his father, James Nichol, Esq., 15, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, states that he suffered severely from a liver complaint 
and a dreadful pain in his side, and that he has derived more 
benefit from taking HottowAy’s Pills for a short time than he 
was able to obtain under the treatment of several medical men 
in India for 17 months previously ; therefore Officers in the 
Army and others, who, through living in hot climates, are mar- 
tyrs to disordered stomachs, Liver complaints, or Indigestion, 
should take these invaluable Pills, being a safe and effectual 
remedy for those diseases. Sold by all druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor HoLLowAy’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. — [Ave. 3, 


ANTED, near London, a Small Nursery, or Mar- 

ket Garden, where there are Vineries, 'rames, &c., and 
a Dwelling House.—Apply to N. B., 3, Steers-terrace, Walham~ 
green, Fulham, Middlesex. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
GRE AT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King William~ 
street, City. 


Tue CuisHoLm, Chairman. 
RicwanD Harttey Kennepy, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

_ This Society is established on the tried and approved prin« 
ciple of Mutual Assurance, The Funds are accumulated for 
the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own im- 
mediate superintendence and control. The Profits are divided 
annually, and applied in reduction of the future Premiums, At 
the Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th ult., an elaborate 
and highly satisfactory Report of the state of the Society’s affairs 
was submitted to the members, whereupon it was resolved, 
unanimously, that an allowance of 30 per cent. should be made 
on the Premiums payable on all Policies on the participating 


, 


scale, on which five or more yearly payments had been pre- — 


viously made. Credit is allowed for Half the Annual Pre- 
mium for the first five years. The following Table exemplifies 
the effect of the present reduction : 
Age Annual Annual 
Premium 


when Premium » 0 
Assured therto paid,| 30 per cent. |now payable. 


oe 


yeetirnts Reduction 


Assured hi 


£. 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


d. 
3 


4 
10 
8 


A. R, Invine, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, Aug. 3. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO 
BOTANY, 4th Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


Lately published, 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools ; to persons whose education has been neg- 
lected, or whose attention has not been directed in early life to 
such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works 
will be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar, and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas, as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form. 


AMILIAR ASTRONOMY.—By Garorce Dartzy, 


A.B., 12mo, with Engrayings, 5s. cloth lettered. 
“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan than 
the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste 
and talents of its editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun. 


SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY ; con- 
taining in a few lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid 
as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every 
Art and Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. 
ByGerorce Darter, A.B. 5th Edition, 4s. 6d, cloth, 
6. OMPANION to taz POPULAR GEOMETRY 5 
</ in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 


poses of Life, with numerous Cuts. By GeorcE DaxLey, A.B, 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d, cloth. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, with a 
Section on Propositions and Progressions. By GEORGE 
Dagxtey, A.B. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


AR SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 
both Plane and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on 
Logarithms, and the application of Algebra to Geometry. By 
Q@EoRGE Dartey, A.B, Second Edition, 3s. 6d., cloth. — 

TayLor, WALTON, and MasERLY, Booksellers and Publishers 
to University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular and 
authentic case of restoration of the human hair is worthy 
of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article of 
high and universal repute during the last half century. ‘‘ Mr. 
A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for 
some time past, and had tried various preparations for the 
recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result, He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ 
and after daily applying it for about two months, he, much to 
his gratification, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 
a beautiful head of hair, This fact speaks too strongly for 
itself to require comment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented success 
of this discovery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com- 
ment. For Children it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the fine-comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6¢.—7s.—Family Bottles 
(equal to 4 small), 10s, 6d., and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
*,* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL engraved in. two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. 
Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


N ECHI’S PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS are 
decidedly the most unique and elegant ever manufactured. 
The designs are various, as well as the prices, and the econo- 
mical may be suited as easily as those whose wealth entitles 
them to seek for the most recherché articles which art can pro- 
duce. The papier-maché work-tables, work-boxes, tea-caddies, 
writing-cases, inkstands, hand-screens, card-boxes, &c., are 
really superb. MecHi has a stock of dressing-cases not to be 
surpassed ; also an immense assortment of writing-desks, table 
cutlery, Sheffield plated ware, &c. His cushioned bagatelle 
tables are renowned for their superior construction, 
Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 
EEE 
i Beapsury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Printeth eee and FaapsRIck Morass, Evans, of ‘No. 7, Chureh- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at 2} 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefria.s, in the ey 
London; and ‘he by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, i € 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver+ 
tisemevts aud Communications are to be appaxssap 10 THB EDITOR.~ 
Satuapar, Aveust 3, 1850, 


London; 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 
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Ep OMEICOLTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 
- EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN IN 1851. 
Notice is hereby given that the Exhibitions of Flowers and 
Fruit will take place in the Society’s Garden on the following 
SavurDays in the year1851, namely, May 3, June7, and July 19. 


HE GREAT WEST OF ENGLAND DAHLIA 
EXHIBITION, Open to all England, will be held at Wilton 
Park, Salisbury, on Wednesday, the 28th of August next. Full 
particulars may be had on application to 
Aug. 10, Joun Keynes, Hon, Sec., Salisbury. 


A GRAND DAHLIA EXHIBITION, Open to all 
England, will be heldon Tuesday, August 20, 1859, at 

Cremorne Gardens, when Two Silver Cups, of the value of Five 
Guineas each, will be awarded, together with 50 money prizes. 
Schedules, and other particulars, may be had upon application 

_to JosrPH Roxinson, Superintendent of the arrangements, 5, 
Kempe’s-row, Pimlico, London. 


ESSRS. VEITCH anp SON’S CATALOGUES 

OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN- 

HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERICAN PLANTS, &c., 

- &c., are now ready, and can be had, on pre-paid application, 
‘by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, August 10. 


MAYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850. 
MESSES. MAYLE any CO. inform the Nobility, 
+'4 Gentry, and the Trade, that these seven unrivalled new 
veflexed Fuchsias are ready for delivery, and have proved 
‘themselves the most superb varieties ever raised, Circulars 
can be had upon application, See Mr. GLENNY’s opinion in 
the ‘Country Gentleman,” August 5, page 491. 

‘““HEBE is one of the pale varieties, white, with scarlet 
corolla, the sepals reflexing very gracefully, and forming a 
striking feature. 

“STANDARD OF PERFECTION is scarlet, with a purple 
corolla. Sepals reflexing very beautifully. 

“* Had these come out as a pair, at the full price charged for 
the lot, nobody would have grumbled.” 

. HEBE was awarded a first-class Certificate at the 
Birmingham and Midland Society, July 16. 
105, New-street, Birmingham, 


MUSHROOM SPAWN FOR SALE. 
ILLIAM FREEMAN returns his grateful thanks 


to the trade for the liberal support he has received for 
the last 28 years, and he begs to inform them that he has the 
-largest quantity and of the fluest quality now on sale, which is 
well worthy of their attention. Samples will be sent to any 
part of the kingdom, if required.—F or particulars and terms, 
- address to WILLIAM FREEMAN, Kensal New Town, Paddington. 
' N.B. No one need apply but the Trade. Country orders im- 
- mediately executed. 


N EW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“ SURPRISE,”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 

. large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size. Strong plants will be 
ready the beginning of August, price 50s. per 100. 

Strong plants are now ready, price 50s. per100. Also Myatt’s 
Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, Comte de Paris, 

_ Hooper’s Seedling, Black Prince, Keen’s Seedling, Swanston’s 

Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s, 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Manor Farm, Deptford, 


‘ 


IXORA: SALICIFOLIA (true), WILLOW-LEAF IXORA. 
ay Eseks. VEITCH anv SON are now prepared to 


send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distin 
TXORA, received by them from Java through Mr. Thos, Lobb. 
’ It is a lovely free-blooming species, flowering in a very young 
_ State, and at the Chiswick Exhibition in July last received the 
_ first prize for new and rare plants, the Silver Gilt Medal. It 
is figured and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July last. 
'_ Strong well established plants 21s, each; one over to th 
Trade on three.—Exeter, Aug. 10. % a 


G |\BASSILL, Pheasantry, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
, * within one mile of the Boxmoor station, on the London 
» and North-Western Railway. Orders now taken for Poults, 
_ haying a large quantity bred under his own special care. 


INE-APPLE PLANTS.—Thirty-six Pine Plants 
‘ in Fruit, with fine suckers on them ; 67 fine Succession 
Plants, eight Stools with good suckers on them, also 12 Crowns. 
The above all in the very best health, belonging to a gentleman 


_ near Camberwell.—Apply to James i = 
well, near London, pply to James CurHiuL, Florist, Camber. 


[Price 6d. 


| [J UGH LOW anv CO. have just published their 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 
had free on application.—Clapton Nursery, London, Aug. 10. 


EEDS SUITABLE FOR: PRESENT SOWING, 
all of the best quality, and confidently recommended : 
Cabbage, Early Nonpariel s. d. | Stock, Autumnal or Inter- s. d, 
or Incomparable, p. oz, 0 mediate, Imported, six 
Barnes’ earlyCabbage,do, 0 beautiful vars., the col- 


Lettuce, Black-seeded lection ... a saan ee 
Bath Cos, per paper ... 0 Anemone, saved from a 

Lettuce, Shilling’s Hamp- beautiful collection, 
shireBrownCos,p.paper 0 per paper 0 6 


Antirrhinum, from the 
best show flowers, do.. 0 6 

Cineraria, from the 
choicest flowers, saved 
by one of the best 
growers, per paper 

Calceolaria, saved by an 
amateur from the best 
beautifully curled, p.oz. 0 6 show flowers, per paper 

Spinach, winter, Dew Primula sinensis fimbri- 
gigantic, per quart Fe ww 0 ata, various colours, 

1 


Hardy green Cabbage Let- 
tuce, peroz. ... =tell 
Onion, large Tripoli,p.oz. 0 
5, Deptford, per oz. ... 0 
;, white Lisbon, p. oz. 0 
Cauliflower, London-saved, 
very fine, per paper .., 0 
Parsley, very double, 


- 
o 


= 
—J 


Turnip, early Snowball, per paper te a.) Om.G 
per lb. ... Fc ane 0 | Pansy, very choice, saved 
Stock, Buck’s Scarlet In- by the best growers, 
termediate, per paper... 0 6 per paper can vas 0 
The above, with every other description of Seeds, may be had 
of WintrAm Denyer, Seedsman and Florist, 82, Gracechurch- 
street (near the Spread Eagle), Loudon. 


Panera FLOWER SEEDS for present and autumn 
sowing, free by post, with directions for sowing, treat- 
ment, &c. Descriptive Catalogues sent on application. The 
following, saved from large collections of new and choice varie- 
ties, each, per packet, 

Alstrcemeria, Chilian 4s. 0d, | Pronia, herbaceous... 0 6 


Anemone ....... 4d.to 1 0 Pentatemons, 6 varieties, 

», newsemi-dbl.,6d.tol 0 4d.to 0 6 
Antirrhinum ............ 0 6 | Potentilla, from a col- 
Auricula ...... ei AD lection of splendid hy- 
Calceolaria 10 SRNR le <x ede tates eeav neers 2 6 
Campanula, 6 varieties, Petunia .... 10 

4d,to 0 6 Polyanthus . 0 6 

COVOV APIA oogcns-ccasnnessah 10 Ranunculus ...... PA ae 

Delphinium . 0 4 | Sweet William ......... 0 4 

Dianthus .... 0 4 Verbena, ...ls.6d.and 2 6 

Fuchsia 1 0 Wallflower ..........00-0 0.4 
Geranium, ls, € Z 6 », German, double, 

oa searlets ...... 0 6 6d. and 1 0 
Gladiolus, hybrid varie- Stocks, Emperor, 3 Ger- 

1: BERR ERE Mee RR pS man varieties,separate 1 0 
Gladiolus, from superior 

named flowers .....,... 2 6 |Cheenostoma polyantha 0 4 
Gloxinia... 0 6 | Fuchsia corymbiflora 
Heliotrope. . BS alba, hybridised...... is 6 
Hollyhock .............006++ 0 6 | Lychnis fulgens ......... 0 6 

», 30 vars,, separate 5 0 | Lobelia erinus grandi- 

PAN USC eid A ae 3.6 OEMS es ceeteatneexcpan cea 0 6 

» 12 ditto 2 6 | Silene Schafta.............0 4 
Tris, English 0 6 Streptocarpus Rexii ... 0 6 

», Spanish ... 0 6G | Sutherlandia frutescens 0 6 
Mimulus ...... Se Ue tS Veronica speciosa 10 
OVS Vid sane ssconeratn sero lh o FOSOAL ccc.c.se 1 6 


For many other varieties, see Catalogue, sent on application. 
20 Choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s, 6d.; 12 for 7s, 6d. 
20 Choice Hardy ditto 7s. 6d. ; 12 for 5s. 
20 Showy Hardy Annuals for spring flowering, 4s. 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post 
office orders to be made payable to 
Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN Brown, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
The Silver Medal was awarded to this Implement, at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Exeter, 1850, Stand No. 25. 
Apply to Ksy and Mircuext, Depot for Patented and other New 
and Useful Inventions, 97, Newgate-street, London. 


HORTICULTULAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 


WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, d&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WEEKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING, 
WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 

* call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from eyes, now two and three years old, the finess 
Plants that have ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all of the best sorts, warranted true. 

THE HAMBURGHS anv MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best ime for Gardeners to have 
them, so as to get the eyes ripe and prominent. This Nursery 
is well worthy of a visit, as all modera Horticultural improve~ 
ments are in full operation. 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING ESTA- 

BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 

TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON. 

OHN TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call the 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the very 
superior manner in which he erects all kinds of Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Forcing Pits, &c., and all other buildings for 
Horticultural purposes, combining all the most modern im~ 
provements with elegance and utility. His manner of heating 
Horticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, 
Entrance Halls, dsc., has received the greatest approbation 
from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he has been exten- 


del Gs PREPARATION, for preventing Weeds, 
Moss, &c., from growing on Parades, Garden-walks, and 
Roads. Sold ia 5-gallon bottles, at 1s. 6d. per gallon. 

Also, PEAT, BOG-EARTH, and LOAM, in bags not less 
than 5 ewt., at 9d. per cwt. 

Orders, enclosing Post-office orders made payable to JoNA- 
THAN STEELE, Post-office, Dockhead, immediately forwarded 
to any part of the country. 

Factory, Plough-road, Rotherhithe. 


GLASSES FOR WALL-FRUIT. 
PU ALuan’s FRUIT PROLECLOR, Registered 


March 22, 1850. 

PEACH AND GRAPE GLASSES. — 
These Glasses, placed over Fruit on the 
the common wall, assist Nature in our 
cold climate. The Fruit grows to a 
larger size, and its richness is increased, 

JAMES PHILLIPS & Cu. beg to say 
they have purchased the above htegistry 
of Mr. Hatuiman, and caution all per- 
sons from making or selling _ same without their consent, 

RNS. 

J. Puitiirs and Co, have succeeded in making a very neat 
atyle of Shade, with glass bottom (or stand), expressly for the 
growth of Ferns, which will be found much more ornamental 
than any previously made for the same description of plant. 
Prices and every information to be had of JAMES PHILLIP3 
and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 


ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
i This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &c,, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Har- 
dies, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walis itis highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trces, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbourieg of 
insects. Itis also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 cwt. to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt., quite ready for use, by 
JAMES PHILLIPS and Co, (.he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street, Without, London. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
AMES PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 


scription of GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder l0by 8... 


at 43d. per foot. 


lo by 8 op 14 by 10... “ w. atdd. ” 
14 by 10 or 13 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long atdid. ,, 
1} foot » 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d. ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 63 by 43...10s, 6d, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}$...13s, 6d. 

7 by 5 and 73 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for smail 
squares at the above prices, but only as far as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes» 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticulturai Glass, dc» 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849: 

“As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which 2s 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
deners, itis wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate: delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES. and SLATES, WATER-PIPBS, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-@GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetier and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


————— ————— 


————— 


THE GARDENERS’ 


LIST OF NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANTS, 
now off red for the first time, by JAMES VEITCH anp 
SON, NonspRymMeN, We., Pxeter, 
Eseallonia macrantha, 
TExora salicifolia (true). Dipteracanthus spectabilis. 
Dipladenia urophylla. Oxalis elegans, 
Caleeolaria grandis. 
Prices, and printed descriptions of the above, can be had on 
prepaid application.—Exeter, August 10. 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, Wwe. 


Hoya coriacea. 


PPE KSPRNE FISH CLOBES 
PASTRY PINS eae 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


® the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch, Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, d&c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CoGgAN 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


EDWARD BECK, SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE CISTERNS, &c.; COLE’S PATENT. 
BECK informs Horticulturists and the Public 
® generally that Mr. CotE has granted him the use of his 
Patent for the unexpired term, and he is now able to supply 
SLATE CISTERNS fastened without iron bolts or the usual 
oil cement, thereby doing away with the difficulty which has 
hitherto existed of forwarding such articles by rail or waggon, 
fixed and ready for use instead of in pieces, as heretofore, 

E. B. will be happy to answer any inquiries as to the price of 
Cisterns, or any other Slate articles manufactured by him, sueh 
as Orange Tubs, Plant Boxes, Tanks, Shelves, Garden-path 
Edging, Hot-water Tank Covers, Flower Boxes for Balconies, 
Shelves fitted to hold water for Orchidaceous Houses, d&e., all 
of which may be seen in use at Worton Cottage, Isleworth, on 
application to the Gardener, Sundays excepted. 

Estimates given for Work as shown upon Drawings, and in 
Specifications. A large stock of Slate Slabs of all sizes and 
thicknesses, kept on sale, 

N.B.—Dairies fitted either with Shelves or Milk Pans, of 
very neat appearance. 


eee SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. Macnvus’s Works in North Wales, 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, é&c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maenous, 
39 and 40. Upper BeJgrave-place, London. 


UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
‘packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas, WaTTs, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


ATENT WHITE OF ZINC PAINT, as manu- 
factured by J. B. VAUGHAN, surpasses any hitherto made in 
purity, covering, and drying properties, and is both healthy 
and disinfecting, so that houses may be occupied without dan- 
ger whilst painting; it does not change colour even when 
exposed to the foulest gases. It reflects light to an amazing 
degree, is unaffected by sea water, sea air, or bilge water ; it 
does not blister, is most suitable for metals, perfectly galvanis- 
ing iron, while, at the same time, it is economical, covering one- 
third more surface, and more easily tised than the ordinary 
poisonous pigment made from white-lead. 
Colour Works and Steam-mills, 56, Stones-end, and Monta- 
gue-street, Southwark, London. 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 

VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on application to Messrs. Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London, 
Cy FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 

PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY, 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb. Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
free, within five miles.—Herat and Son’s List of Bedding, con- 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 


ENDERS OF LANDS FOR PURPOSES OF 

THE METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS ACT, 1850.— 
THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, in accordance with 
the provisions of the 8th section of the Metropolitan Imterments 
Act, 1850, hereby give Public Notice, that they are desirous of 
receiving Tenders from persons willing to sell Lands for the 
purpose of establishing Cemeteries within a distance of not 
less than 6, or more than 20, miles from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
The extent of such Lands sbould not be less than 100, or more 
than 500, acres, They should be of easy access, and the soil 
should be dry, or capable of being made s0 by drainage, Other 
particulars, which will determine the eligibility of sites, may 
be seen on reference to the recent Report of the General Board 
of Health on Extra-mural Sepulture. The Tenders should 
contain the fullest particulars as to the precise locality and 
nature of the Land, the facilities of access thereto, the tenure 
on which it ie held, the nature of the estate and title of the 
holder, and the terms on which it is offered for sale. No 
Tender will be received after a period of six weeks from the 
8th of August, 1850. The Tender must be under seal, addressed 
to the Secretary of the General Board of Health, Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall, and marked ‘‘ Tender for Cemetery Lands,” 


MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA.—New Line of 
Packets from Liverpool, Fine Goods 25s, per ton. 
PETREL 1200 tons to Sail 10th Oct, 
CONDOR as 1500 ,, oa x 10th Dec. 
A 1, new Ships, coppered and copper-fastened. For freight 


or passage apply to the owners, 
Ginss, Brient and Co., Liverpool. 


MIGRATION TO CANrERBURY.— Notice is 
hereby given, that ASSISTED PASSAGES TO PORT 
LYTTLETON, in the Canterbury Settlement, will be granted 
to a limited number of the working classes in the ships Sir 
George Seymour, Cressy, Charlotte Jane,-and Randolph, to 
sail on the 29th August, being Gardeners, Shepherds, Farm 
Servants, and Country Mechanics. The Emigrants must be 
under 40 years of age, of the highest character for sobriety, 
steadiness, and respectability, asa certified by the clergyman of 
their parish.—Full particulars, with forms of application, may 
be obtained from James EpwarkpD FITZGERALD, Superintendent 
of Emigration, Office of the Canterbury Association, Cockspur- 
street, London. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


tian 
Soi 


Mita 


HARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (ate 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24ins., 1s.; 30 ins., ls, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide oe 5 0 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide oe 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide oe 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co, have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard, Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


oS EAST INDIA PALE AND OTHER 
BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently sold under the name of these favourite 
Ales, the public are respectfully requested to apply at the re- 
spective stores, where a list of bottlers will be furnished, from 
whom these ales may be obtained genuine, and where also they 
may be had in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, either singly 
or in any quantity. Apply to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLsorP and Sons, 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, or their Stores, at 61, King 
William-street, City ; Cork-street, Liverpool; High-street, Bir- 
mingham ; and the Exchange, Manchester. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from al) parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free, Send Three Postage Stamps to E, Luoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 


CHRONICLE. 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


i, \) 
0.95068, 
enter sececete 
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Gaivan. Japanned 
ised, Tron. 
7d. per yd. on yd. 


” 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 
2-inch ,, strong ” 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, ies 9 - 
lj-inch ,, light 9 te Bin 9p 
1Finch y» strong Pe 8 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, aon ” 11 *5 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is.a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised eparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


HE TEETH.—How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes. But although most ladies are careful, and even 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the cheap Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed, It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentrifice, as a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently caleulated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
fragrance to the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
Is a white powder compounded of the choicest and most 
vecherché ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 
2s. 9d. per box.—Sold by A. Rownanp and Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemiste and Perfumers. 


ETCALFE anp Co’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not vata 
loose.—is, An Improved Ciothes-Brush, that cleans in a thi 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushee, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and se-uring the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, Only at METCALFE, 
BincLey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 », Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street. 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 

Caution. —Beware of the words “From Mercaurr’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 


Opa? SUMMER RIDE OR PROMENADE.—The 
peculiar virtues of ©. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA completely remove the difficulty experienced by 
Ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise ; its use 80 
invigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which main- 
tains in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most perse- 
vering votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. 
After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old World have 
been compounded in all imaginable ways in fruitless 
attempts to discover so important a desideratum, we are in- 
debted to the Western Hemisphere for furnishing the basis of 
OLDRIDGH’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

the efficacy of which in preserving, strengthening, and renew- 
ing the hair has become a matter of notoriety among all civi- 
lised nations. Its restorative virtues are indeed a proverb, and 
the most satisfactory attestations to its infallibility in repro- 
ducing hair upon persons otherwise hopelessly bald, have been 
published from time to time by the Proprietors, 13, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, a few doors above the Lyceum Theatre on 
the opposite side. 

3s. 6d., 63., and 11s, per Bottle ; no other prices are genuine. 
When you ask for “ Oldridge’s Balm,” never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to buy any other article as a substitute. 


bY gal INDIA EXPORT PALE ALE, — 
London Stores, under the South-Western Railway Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road, India Pale Ale, 21s, 18 gallons ; 
10s, 6d.,9 gallous; Family Ale, 16s,, 18 gallons,—CHAs. ASHBY 
and Co. invite the particular attention of private Families and 
Clubs to their PALE ALE, as brewed by them for the COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS for the past 20 years. Supplied in small 
casks direct from the Brewery, Staines, and the London Stores, 
or from their agents—Messrs. W. Hancock, 80, Connaught- 
terrace, Hyde-park; Chidell and Stewart, 40, Lime-street, 
City; W. H. Chaplin, 11, Sebbon’s-buildings, Upper-street, 
Islington; J. Shenton, Greenwich; W. Ferguson, Reading ; 
Thos. Berry, Brighton and Lewes; A. J. Richardson and Co., 
Portsea and Southsea; J. Skidmore, Rickmansworth ; Cook- 
sey, Brothers, Southampton. 


OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by using 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price ls, Enough for 
several Teeth, The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
ects of which are permanent. 
Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penny stamps. 
CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerovs unskilfal persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needfal, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Joun WILLIs accompanies each packet, 
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SUPERB DOUBLE HOLLY HOCKS. 
ILLIAM CHATER begs respectfully to inform 
the public that his unequalled collection of this magnifi- 
cent flower is now in bloom, consisting of many thousand spikes 
of flowers. Free to the inspection of all visitors, whether pur- 
chasers or not, on any dav excepting Sundays. 
Saffron Wa'den, Aug. 10. 


of at. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
‘American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
‘Punebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburoum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
‘ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Aug. 10. 


NEW LATE STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR.” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
e STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
bines qualities which no other kind at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious flavour, and coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over. It possesses the property 
‘of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
part of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
kept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. : 

“Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, aud never 
exceeds 6 inches in height; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to thesun, Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
more ‘than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
wich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry. If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 51. 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joun Wixmor, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedsman, Covent-garden; and Mesers, Hurst and M‘Mullen, 
“6, Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth. Middlesex, Aug. 10. 

HOYLE’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS FOR 1850, 
aes TURNER will send out, early in the 

Autumn, strong established plants of the following distinct 
warieties raised by G. W. Hoyle, Esq. Ajax gained the 4/. and 
Ocellatum the 3/. prizes at the Great Seedling Pelargonium 
Show, Surrey Gardens, in June last, being two of the four 


first selection. 

AJAX.—A noble dark variety, smooth, and of fine substance, 
lower petals rosy purple, top petals very dark purple, with even 
narrow margin of vivid crimson ; very free bloomer ; has been 
justly styled ‘‘ The leading flower of the season.” Price ll. 11s. 6d. 

OGELLATUM.—A great novelty, lower petals bright pink, 
with a distinct and constant spot of deep crimson; top petals 


bloomer, and good grower. Price ll. ls, 6d. 

MAY QUEEN.—A large, distinct, and pleasing variety. 
Orange-rose top petals, crimson blotch, shaded off with orange, 
the five petals have a delicate margin of pale pink; lower 

etals vivid rose; large well-defined white eye, very free 
loomer, will be a great favourite on the home stage, Price 
‘W. 11s. 6d. 

NECTAR CUP.—Rose, top petals rich orange-rose, with 
marrow pink margin, clear white eye, fine substance, good 
habit. Price lJ. 1s. 

FLAVIA.—Orange-scarlet, the brightest in this class that 
has beer offered, and makes a fine display on the stage, rather 
crumpled on the edge, and lower petals too long. Price ll. 1s. 

GENERALISSIMO.—Large and very attractive; lower pe- 
tals salmon, with spots of a deeper colour, white centre; top 
petals very dark, rich, and velvety, shaded with lively orange, 
Occasionally crumpled on theedge. Price ll. 1s. 

RUBIOLA.—Fine crimson scarlet of beautiful texture, dark 
spot on the top petals, rather deficient in breadth of petals. 
Price ll. 1s. 

CORINNE.—Light purple, very smooth and free bloomer, 
dark top petals. Price lds. 

ISIS.—A neat smooth flower, of good quality, very free 
bloomer, rose with white eye, and dark blotch on top petals, 
Price 15s. 

CARDINAL.—Fine rich orange crimson, blaek blotch on top 
petals, very smooth, not a strong grower. Price lds. 

HEARTSEASE.—Scarlet rose, large fine shape and sub- 
- stance; but being inconstant, purchasers of the above will haye 
a plant without charge. 

Price 81, 10s. for the set. 

Royal Nureery, Slongh. 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUM—“ PRINCE ARTHUR.” 
A PONTEY begs to announce that he will send out, 
* on Monday, the 14th October, at 1 guinea each, or four 
“plants for 3 guineas, his eeedling Pelargonium, for which the 
highest prize, the Silver Medal, was awarded at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society on the 
16th May ; also a certificate of merit was awarded at the Devon 
and Exeter Exhibition, on the 24th May, and a certificate of 
merit at Torquay Exhibition on the 6th June. 

The Splendid Pelargonium is thus described in the * Plori- 
cultural Cabinet,” July:—‘‘ Upper petals large, dark clouded 
blotch shaded off to flesh colour, lower ones flesh colour, centre 
white ; petals of firm eubstance.” 


“THE FLOWER OF THE DAY.” 
J anp C, LEE beg to announce that they are now 
¢ sending out their beantiful new Variegated SCARLET 
GERANIUM “THE FLOWER OF THE DAY.” It is of 
extremely free habit, and constant variegation. Price 10s. 6d. ; 
discount to the Trade when three are taken. May be had of 
the principal Nursery and Seedsmen. 
Nursery, Hammersmith, August 10. 
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just reduced the admission fee of members from 
six guineas to’'two guineas, in order that no money 
impediment may be offered to those who wish to 
join it. Its Council has also decided that for next 
year the number of privileged tickets (at a low 
price) which each Fellow may procure shall be 
increased from 24 to 48, the effect of which is to 
give a bonus of 3/. 12s. per annum to each Fellow 
who may require tickets for himself or others ; and 
we have reason to know that it is in contemplation 
to grant further privileges of substantial value to the 
Fellows. Itis decided too that, as the exhibition 
in Hyde Park will be opened on the Ist of May, the 
first meeting of this great society, at Chiswick, shall 
take place on the succeeding Saturday, so that English 
gardeners may have the best and earliest opportunity 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Counray Suow.—Thursday, August 15: Birmingham Botanical and 
Horticultural. “ 
A carpen is an excellent school for patience. 
Disappointment is often the end of the labour and 
hope of years ; and, as in more important matters, 


frequently takes place exactly where it is most 
keenly felt. There are few cases, however, where 
honey may not be gathered from the lion’s carcase, 
if it be looked for; the misfortune is that so few 
people look for it, or when it is found, profit by 
their experience. 
A few days since, just after the late storms, a 
beautiful standard Rosa Brunoniana, which was an 
especial favourite, was observed to fail all at once. 
It had borne a profusion of blossoms, which were 
indeed scarcely over, and had made new shoots 
3 feet in length, looking as flourishing as any species 
could well look ina thin and rather arid soil. There 
was no appearance of disease or decay about the 
stock ; the junction of the bud and wood was singu- 
larly healthy, and new wood was in progress, vigo- 
rous and abundant. There were many voices in 
favour of its sudden destruction being due to light- 
ning, a cause to which many a dead branch or tree 
is ascribed without a shadow of reason. It was 
remarked by a little boy who was standing near, 
that when this and another tree received from the 
same quarter were planted, a thin white pellicle of 
fungus was observed about the base of the stock, 
and that a notice of the appearance was made at 
the time and forwarded to the intelligent cultivator 
who had supplied the trees, as possibly suggestive of 
some disease with which his stocks might be affected. 
The tree was accordingly dug up, and the evil was 
at once sufficiently visible. The bark was much 
thicker at the base than usual, soft, and much de- 
cayed, and split into plates by interposed layers of 
white byssus-like spawn, which had at length de- 
stroyed all connection between the stem and root ; 
and probably in consequence of the marked tran- 
sition from dry to very moist weather, had com- 
pleted its task with great rapidity, so as to make 
the failure at last appear absolutely sudden. 
Occurrences of this description are not unfreqnent 
amongst standard Roses, so much so that many 
persons object to grow any which are not raised 
from cuttings or layers. The evil we believe in 
most cases arises from the use of stocks procured 
from the woods and hedges. The roots in this case 
are seldom in a healthy condition from the first, and 
they are very liable to injury in removal ; and even 
when they seem for a time to flourish vigorously 
they not unfrequently fail, even before they are 
budded. The decay of standard Roses sometimes 
undoubtedly arises from imperfect union between 
the stock and bud, or from the extensive decay of 
the upper part of the stock, which acts injuriously 
upon the young wood thrown out by the bud; but 
more generally, we believe, it is due to the bad con- 
dition of the roots or the base of the stem from 
which they spring. The wiser course seems there- 
fore to be, not to trust to ready-grown stocks, but to 
raise them in the garden, for which great facility 
is offered by the rapid growth of the Rosa Manettii ; 
and it is some consolation to the cultivators of these 
most lovely flowers, that a large portion of the Roses 


Mr, Glenny’s opinion of its habits and the peculiarity of its 
white throat, which he affirms is “‘purer than that of any one 
of the present varieties,” has been given in the Country Gentle- 
man, weekly garden newspaper.—Aug. 10. 


yeu taM YOUNG begs the attention of Nobles 

men, Gentlemen, and Planters in general to inspect his 
extensive collection of CONIFEROUS PLANTS, consisting of 
Araucarias, Deoda as, Douglasii, and all the leading kinds 
from 1 foot to 10 and 15 feet high, with Cryptomeria japonica, 
bearing perfect cones. ; 

Milford Nursery is one square piece of ground, about 80 
eres, on a particular dry and healthy soil, filled with the most 
choice kinds of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Forest Trees 
-of every description; Ash, Birch, Chestnut, Hazel, Willow ; 


Scotch, Larch, Silver, and Spruce Firs; and otber hardy Forest 


Trees, being planted for sale by the 100,000, whence they 


_ transplant equal to, if not better, than any other nursery in 


England. 

Milford Nursery“is two miles from the Godalming Station of 
“the South-Western Railway, where conveyances are always in 
attendance. 


WD AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
2 road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
W.R. H. Prince Albert,—ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
«consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
‘barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
Wwidgeou, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
‘shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
Gomesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 


Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
sand common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
umoon-passage, Gracechurch-street. 


which are now raised to such a marvellous extent 
are worked on nursery stocks. 

Another grand point is to procure the plants at 
once from the growers. Rose trees are seldom 
healthy where they have made two or more jour- 
neys, and have perhaps been transplanted more than 
once after their first removval. At least, our expe- 
rience is strongly in favour of those which have not 
passed through any intermediate hands. 


Tur effect of the coming ExmrpirioN oF ALL 
Nartrons has begun to be felt even in the horticul- 
tural world. We have reason to know that clever 
persons are already devising improvements in the 


approached. 


manufactured articles employed in gardens ; enquiries 
are making about portable houses, glass cases, 
window gardens, ventilating mechanism, border- 
edgings, fgarden sculpture, and a crowd of things 
which are or would be in great demand. Gardens 
near London are undergoing alterations likely to 


of showing the crowds of foreigners who will then 
be in London, what can be done by English industry, 
skill, and wealth. This is perhaps the best time in 
May for out-door meetings ; the earliest days of that 
month being usually the finest until the end is 
In fact we find, upon looking to the 
weather registers, that in 25 years five days only 
have been wet, while 16 have been beautifully fine, 

We observe too that notice of agricultural produce 
to be sent to the exhibition in Hyde Park, has already 
been givenin foreign journals. La Presse, of Aug. 2, 
speaks of some marvellous Wheat obtained by the 
Messrs. Dussgau, by steeping the seed corn in some 
new preparation, which Wheat is destined for the 
purpose. The magnificence of this corn, both in 
straw and ear, is represented as having excited 
universal admiration ; and it is expected “ to do the 
greatest honour to French Agriculture.” 


Tux spread of scientific information on the sub- 
jects of Botany and Floriculture may be regarded as 
a characteristic of the age, and is a pleasing token 
of advancing civilisation. During the last 20 years 
floral literature has certainly increased in more than 
arithmetical ratio, and has more than kept pace 
with the extending population of Great Britain. 
More books relating to gardening are now published, 
and the information conveyed is more rational and 
solid, relating more to first principles than to mere 
empiricism. Knowledge of this kind is further 
simplified and spread abroad by public lectures, and 
also by horticultural societies ; for although the 
exhibition of well-grown plants has in itself not 
much to do with the rationale of their production, 
enquiry must be excited by such means, and at such 
public gatherings it may be presumed scientific 
questions are often illustrated and discussed. A 
demand is created for the results of a more perfect 
art, which can only be met by the application of an 
increased acquaintance with science. i 

But while there is just cause for congratulation 
relatively, it will be found that the real amount of 
philosophy among unprofessional gardeners is very 
small, a fact which may be easily verified by a little 
personal enquiry, as well as by an inspection of the 
actual condition of the gardens of the masses of 
society. In the great majority of cases the com- 
monest scientific principles are, totally unknown, 
and, as the result of this, an amount of labour suffi- 
cient to make a plot of ground both useful and 
ornamental is almost thrown away. “In the suburbs 
of London,” writes a correspondent, “ where I now 
reside, I am both amused and vexed by the abortive 
efforts of my neighbours in cultivating their gardens. 
Some are continually watering until the soil has a 
surface as smooth and hard as a slate; others alto- 
gether neglect the aptitudes of their plants for sun- 
shine and shade; and a third class, like little 
children, are always putting in slips of things which 
never grow by such a procedure. All this is the 
more provoking, because the occupants often are 
really generous of their time and money, labouring 
much with their own hands, and purchasing freely 
of itinerant vendors various plants in season. How 
much good ‘Paxron’s Cottagers’ Calendar’ would 
do such people!”” From the same source we learn 
that in a town of 8000 inhabitants, which boasts 
of a Horticultural Society, not one copy of any 
Gardening newspaper is taken in, and none of the 
members of the said Society cultivate any acquaint- 
ance with science. We have no doubt that in most 
of the instances in which tolerable success attends 
gardening exertions, it is to be attributed to long 
practice, which has gradually and painfully secured 
the results of a more correct information. 

‘As we have not the ear or the eye of those who 
are so much behind in floricultural knowledge, it 
may be thought our observations are out of place, 
like the public reproofs of a preacher for non-at- 
tendance, which assail the wrong persons, the 


increase their attractiveness, and even societies are 
bestirring themselves in earnest to meet the wants 
of the crowds of strangers that may be expected to 
throng the metropolis. 

Acting in this spirit the Horticultural Society has 


offenders being absent. But our design is practical, 
for we wish to remind our readers that, like the 
radiation of heat, knowledge must pass from those 
who have it to those who have it not, if its genial 


influence is ever to be generally diffused. That 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


more happiness would be the result of such a cireu- 
lation of scientific principles cannot be doubted, for 
if men will labour with pleasure in spite of the 
failures which attend their ignorance, how much 
more gratified would they be if their exertions were 
regulated by sound knowledge ? 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuarrer I.—In this age of admirable gardening 
itis to be feared that the art of mismanagement 
may be altogether lost sight of. That event, if it 
should ever come to pass, would be attended with 
such serious inconvenience to a large body of inge- 
nious persons that it seems desirable to place on 
record the main features of mismanagement before 
they shall have wholly faded from the memory 
of man. 

It cannot be denied that half the pleasure of 
active life consists in the variety of incident which 
attends it; nor will any one dispute the maxim that 
those results are most highly prized which are most 
difficult of attainment. Obstacles are the charm of 
enterprise, just as contradiction isthe life of argument. 
It is admitted on all hands that what is won easily 
is not worth winning, just as what is done easily is 
not worth doing. The gambler who never loses 
finds his gaming dull work ; and nobody would care 
to be a scholar if learning came as easily as eating. 
The fondness of the world for riddles and puzzles 
of all sorts arises wholly out of the difficulty of 
explaining them; and in like manner the rage that 
once existed for writing what were called Witches’ 
prayers, which equally made sense, whether read 
backwards or forwards, excepting that they cursed 
one way and blessed the other, was entirely excited 
by the extreme difficulty of the task. 

In the same way much of the charm of gardening 
consists in its difficulty ; we value the results quite 
as much on account of the trouble they have cost us, 
as for themselves when we have gained them. This 
is shown every day in the value attached to seedlings. 
A man sows a seed; raises the young plant through 
all the dangerous periods of its existence ; pots and 
repots it, nurses it with warmth in winter, and feeds 
it with the nicest manure in summer ; spends years 
in watching it ; at last obtains a flower or a fruit; 
and is charmed at so satisfactory an issue to his 
experiment. Not that the result has any real value; 
for he probably could buy something twice as good, 
for sixpence, in the nearest nursery. But no interest 
belongs to buying a plant for sixpence; it is an 
operation without difficulty or trouble ; on the other 
hand, the seedling was obtained with care and 
pains, and by overcoming difficulties ; and these 
things stamped it with value in the mind of its 
possessor. 

For such reasons it seems advisable to point out 
in what manner the facility and certainty with 
which gardening is carried on by some of our horti- 
cultural luminaries may be most conveniently dimi- 
nished. Our pleasure will be gone, if to hire a man 
and a piece of ground is to be the same thing as to 
have beds full of flowers, and houses full of fruit, 
and akitchen-garden crammed with eatables. It 
must be owned that things are looking that way. 
If people mind what is said by the writer of the 
“Calendar” in the Gardeners’ Chronicle it must be so ; 
and to that a true lover of gardening cannot do other- 
wise than object. If our gardens are to be no trouble, 
if our gardening is to involve neither risk nor uncer- 
tainty, then the market will supply men’s wants, 
and the happy amateur will sink into the misery of 
what some call ennui, but which may be better 
designated as nothing-to-do. 

There are books without end telling, or professing 
to tell, how to manage well; we have ‘‘ Theories,” 
and “ Hand-books,” and ‘“ Guides,” and “ Manuals,” 
and “Encyclopedias,” all aiming at perfection. 
But there is not, in the whole of gardening literature, 
one single work that ventures to point out the usual 
modes of managing ill; such an omission cannot 
but be regretted by all votaries of the pursuit of 
success under difficulties; and it is to be hoped that 
in the course of the following dissertation, this 
defect will be remedied ; in addition to whichit will be 
found to contain a full explanation of the famous case 
of the golden sleeper, whose history is thus reported in 
the Spectator :—‘ I believe you will think it a very 
extraordinary circumstance for a man to gain his 
livelihood by sleeping, and that rest should procure 
a man sustenance as well as industry. Yet so it is, 
that Nicnoxas got last year enough to support him- 
self fora twelvemonth. I am likewise informed that 
he has this year had a very comfortable nap. The 
poets value themselves very much for sleeping on 
Parnassus, but I never heard they got a groat by it. 
On the contrary, our friend Nicuotas gets more by 
sleeping than he could by working, and may be more 
properly said, than ever Homer was, to have had 
golden dreams. Juvenat, indeed, mentions a drowsy 
husband who raised an estate by snoring ; but then 


j 


he is represented to have slept what the common 
people call a dog’s sleep ; or, if his sleep was real, 
his wife was awake, and about her business.” 

But this is not the only reason why mismanage- 
ment deserves a special study. What will become 
of the shoals of men who understand nothing 
else, if the good old customs on which it is 
founded are to be abolished ? Are they, too, to be 
deprived of protection? The thought is mon- 
strous. Victims enough are said to have been 
sacrificed in the march of modern innovation ; 
thousands of poor stragglers are mentioned as hav- 
ing dropped out of the line, and perished by the 
road-side, only because they had not strength and 
courage enough to keep up with the stoutest of the 
throng. It will never do for gardeners to be treated 
thus. They must be protected, and their mis- 
management must be protected also, or they will be 
left to starve, while the enemies of mismanage- 
ment, those horticultural free-traders, grow fat in 
their places. They must be protected for their own 
sakes; they must be protected for the sake of the 
peace and comfort of their employers. It will be 
shocking if the vexation and annoyances which often 
attend the possession of agarden should disappear ; for 
as has been just shown, those vexations and annoy- 
ances are the very foundation of pleasure and 
comfort. Therefore it is that the writer of these 
notes, himself experienced in all such matters, pro- 
poses to point out, in many succeeding chapters, 
the most approved principles on which the greatest 
possible amount of mismanagement may be attained 
by all classes of the gardening community. 


TOADS AND THEIR SKINS. 

REFERRING to the accounts given by Prof. Henslow, 
in pp. 373 and 422, of the mode in which toads shed 
and afterwards dispose of their skins, I wish to add my 
mite of experience. A few years ago, it may be 10, 
wishing to ascertain for myself whether toads were 
indeed venomous—and if so, where ; and whether they 
spit, and if so, how—I collected about 25, and kept 
them in a shallow wooden tub, lined at the bottom with 
thick sods of Grass, At this time toads were to me the 
most disgusting of animals, and I dared not handle one 
for the world. 

It was not long before I satisfied myself that they 
could not spit ; and that, in regard to venom, they had, 
at least, no power of ejecting any from any quarter, 
as I had been led to suppose ; for I remember a gar- 
dener once telling me that in moulding up a trench of 
Celery, a toad hopped away and voided something upon 
his hand, which inflamed it very severely. I found, 
indeed, that in damp weather they would, if disturbed 
or handled, void a clear fluid ab ano; but I can vouch, 
both by touch and taste, frequently repeated, that the 
ejaculated fluid was as tasteless and harmless as dis- 
tilled water. Neither could I ever discover that the 
toad at any season of the year could put forth any 
secretion from the glands about his head and eyes. A 
little pressure will force out from those parts a kind of 
cheesy-creamy matter, which is acrid; and I remember 
my brother once squeezing the glands rather severely 
with a pair of pliers, when a small quantity spirted into 
his eye, and produced a very severe smarting which 
lasted some time. Probably it is this acrid substance 
which causes the pike to reject a toad, and which pro- 
duces that maddening effect on cats which I have heard 
and believe takes place when they happen to seize one. 

I had not kept my toads long before I grew attached 
to them. They were no longer the loathsome creatures 
I at first thought them, although still confoundedly 
ugly ; and I grew to handle and fondle them with the 
greatest confidence aud affection. They got to know 
me, and instead of shrinking into their little “ forms” 
on my approach, as they had been accustomed to do, 
they would take the insects which were thrown to them 
without regarding my presence. I may here observe 
that I never saw a toad take dead food, nor seize any- 
thing that was not in motion. So long as a beetle or 
earwig was content to be still it was safe ; but as soon 
as ever he stirred he was a dead man. Although, 
generally, a toad will lie in his hole, and seize only such 
insects as approach near enough to come within reach 
of his unerring tongue, yet if they have been on “ short 
commons” for a few days, they will condescend to come 
out a step or two at sight of their game; and it is 
curious to see a toad stretching out of his den with foot 
uplifted and eyes right, for once putting on a sagacious, 
wide-awake look, in order to nail some unwary truant 
of a beetle, or “old sow.’”? Whenever he strikes his 
prey the toad makes a noise like the smacking of lips, 
which, for ought I know, may have led people to sup- 
pose he occasionally indulges in the vulgar habit of 
Spitting. 

But in describing some of the habits of the “loathed 
Paddocks,” as Spenser calls them, I had well nigh for- 
gotten the particular point about which I intended to 
write. I kept my 25 toads for nearly two years, and 
during that time I saw the process of skin-shedding and 
skin-swallowing at least 50 times. The process is very 
much as Prof. Henslow describes it. First, a splitting 
down the back, which is soon perceived by an unusual 
brightness of colour and moistness; then, after sundry 
and divers contortions, the skin gets drawn down to the 
legs, which the toad “peels” very cleverly. I have 
seen them put a hind leg under the arm, and then with- 
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draw it while the arm is held close to the side, by which: 
means the stocking is gradually slipped off. I have 
then seen them with their feet “coax” the skin along 
the abdomen, up towards the mouth, and the operation 
mostly, but not always, ended in a gradual sucking down 
of the cast-off cuticle. It always struck me that the 
swallowing down of the cuticle depended on the fact, 
that the mucuous lining of the mouth was continuous 
with the outer skin, and that, consequently, when it 
reached the lips, it was only natural for it to roll 
inwards to the gape, and that, once in the toad’s mouth, 
down it went. I have also noticed that the toad is very 
quiet and mopish for a day or two before losing his 
skin, and (for a toad) unusually brisk and lively after 
he has got rid of it. Inthe hot weather I think the 
operation would occur as often as once in six weeks ; 
but, as I had so many toads in one place, I do not wish 
any reliance to be placed on this impression of mine. I 
once saw a large toad strike at and take a very young 
toadling, and ultimately swallow it ; but it was evidently 
a practice he had not been much used to, as the feet of 
the hind legs projected out of his mouth for several 
hours. Neither do I think this solitary instance of 
what a toad in confinement and on short commons may 
do, should be made use of as any proof that the toad in 
a state of liberty and nature would be guilty of any 
such criminal practices. 

The consequence of the want of teeth in the toad was 
often shown when large worms were given them, which 
would often creep out of their mouths in spite of the 
most determined efforts to gobble them. This I never 
noticed in a frog, who always “made sure of his man ” 
when once he got fairly hold of him. This passing 
allusion to the frog induces me to add that I also once 
kept a menagerie of these creatures, which, when com- 
pared with toads, both in their slimness and agility, 
reminded me forcibly of nimble Frenchmen, (Whyshould 
Frenchmen be called crapauds?) I have often seen 
two frogs at the same moment seize hold of the opposite 
ends of a large worm, and swallow each a half until 
their mouths met ; then they would pull and tug against 
each other with might and main, and at last stand up 
on their hind legs and wrestle in the most grotesque: 
and ridiculous way imaginable, until at last one of them 
dragged the poor unhappy worm clean out of the other’s. 
stomach; aud then, after such a bout, I have seen, 
mirabile dictw, the defeated frog hop up to the other as 
he was greedily guiping the abstracted moiety of the 
writhing worm, and snap at him in the ribs with his 
mouth, comme un chien. I used to keep my frogs under 
a hand-glass, with a moveable top, and 1 have occa- 
sionally turned in two or three of the common white 
butterfly, which the frogs would jump at and capture 
from the top of the glass. 

There is one other curious fact connected with the 
natural history of the frog, which is germane to the 
subject of this communication—frogs shed and swallow 
their skins like the toad. I never saw the operation ; 
but being once desirous of ascertaining upon what food 
wild frogs fed, I caught and killed one, and, in turning 
the stomach inside out under water, I observed, amongst 
a lot of small snails and insects, a curious filmy body 
which I could not at first make out ; but after shaking 
it in the water I found, to my astonishment, a bit of it 
fingered, like a lady’s glove, and soon after I discovered 
the strange thing was neither more nor less than the 
entire skin of a frog. May I not say of the frog, and 
if so, is not the inference irresistible, that frogs do shed 
and swallow their skins like the toads! William 
Marshall, Ely. 


Home Correspondence. 
Veronica speciosa, var. Kermesima.—1 send you 4 
specimen of a very pretty seedling variety of the well 
known Veronica speciosa, which I think merits the 


name I have given it. It is perfectly distinct from the 
parent plant, and the colour is brilliant in the full sun- 
shine. Itis growing in myshrubbery border, where, with 
many others, it has survived the last inclement winter, 
which it passed uninjured. The recent introduction to 
the floricultural public, by the Messrs. Henderson, of 
a hybrid between V. speciosa and Lindleyana, induces 
me to think that a still more distinct race might be 
originated between V. speciosa and V. decussata, which 
blooms freely in this neighbourhood, where it is known 
as the Botany Bay Myrtle. I have, however, been 
seeking in vain for a stray flower or two with which to 
make the experiment, the blooming season being 
towards the end of May, so that speciosa must he 
brought on in heat to effect the union. My research 
led me to measure one plant that came under 
my notice, and I found it exactly 16 feet in cireum- 
ference. It is growing in the narrow strip of garden 
in front of a cottage occupied by a boatman in the Pre- 
ventive Service, very near the edge of a cliff, but 
sheltered by the house from the tempestuous south- 
west gales, which are our chief enemy, and which in the 
romantic little hamlet of Hope blow with tremendous 
violence. A Devonian. [The variety sent with this 
was charming, a decided rose-colour having mingled 
with the violet.] : 

Polmaised Grapes free from Mildew.—In your last 
Number there is a woeful account of damage done to 
Vines by mildew, where some modification of Polmaise: 
heating has been used. It is notso here, where I built 
a Grapery in the autumn of 1848, 38 feet long and 
14 feet wide inside ; roof sashes glazed with Hartley’s 
patent rough plate glass, and heated by a modification 
of Polmaise, by which I obtained a centre pit 24 feet 
long and 5 feet 6 inches wide inside measure, resting 
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on the smoke flues, and covering (except at each end) 
the ‘hot air passages. On April 26th, 1849, I planted 
nine Vines, then about the size of goose quills—two of 
Chasselas Musqué, two of Josling’s St.'Alban’s, and five 
of Black Hamburgh, one to each light. I commenced 
forcing on 15th March last, and cut well ripened 
Grapes on the 13th July, when Mr. Knight, of Chelsea, 
was here and expressed his surprize at the produce, 
the growth and healthiness of the Vines. I suffered 
each Vine to bear only 6 bunches, and I caused more than 
100 bunches to be taken off before blooming. There 
now hang about 40 bunches of dead ripe fruit. Besides 
Grapes I had a splendid early crop of French Beans in 
the pit, and now most luxuriant and healthy Cucum- 
bers, and hope to have Asparagus in the winter. John 
Cox, Clinton House, Weybridge. 

Bursting of the Fruit of Melons.—I grow Melons in 
a wooden frame jin the old-fashioned way, the heat 
being kept up by repeated linings. The earth is turfy 
loam about 2 feet deep ; I water just sufficient to pre- 
vent the plants from flagging under the heat of the sun. 
The crop this season is fine, but just as the fruit begins 
to change colour it bursts and rots. To all appearance 
it is sound, but when you touch it you find it as thin as 
paper, and in a regular ferment inside, the pulp being 
in a liquid gruel. The plants are quite healthy. Airis 
given every day ; in short, nothing exceeds the healthy 
appearance of the plants. What can be the matter ? 
Zero, Hatfield, Essex. [We hear of other cases like 
this. The cause of the fermentation is unknown, but 
is probably connected with over-watering or unskilful 


watering. ] 


The Cuckoo.—I have heard the altered note of the 
euckoo, mentioned by your correspondents, frequently 
I think during the last three or four years. The bird 
Sometimes calls merely “ cuck,” at other times, “ cuck- 
euck, cuck-oo.” I certainly do not remember to have 
noticed it before the last three or four years, though I 
think it very probable that it has been heard and not 
considered remarkable both by myself and others. The 
most probable explanation to me appears to be that 
the bird is disturbed at the moment it commences its 
call, so as either to be frightened out of its second notes, 
and thus either leave off or begin again. I certainly 
heard this double note this year, the first week the bird 
arrived in this country. Of course the young cuckoo of 
the year does not call the year of its birth at all ; it 
hardly leaves the nest before its parents are gone. I 
have this year heard the cuckoo several times very 
close, say 10 yards, when I have been in the woods, and 
have heard what I do not see noticed in books, viz., that 
after the call-note there ensues a loud guttural sound, 
which appears as though the bird were drawing in air into 
some receptacle in the throat. Should this inhalation be 
necessary for the utterance of the perfect sound, then 
we can easily imagine that a deficient inspiration would 
cause a defect inthe note. C. R. Bree, Stowmarket. 
I have noticed all the variations of note mentioned by 
your correspondent every season for the last 50 years. 
The first 46 years of my life were spent near Bury, 
where the country is hilly, The last 16 years I have 
lived here, where the country is low and flat. My 
occupations lead me, every season, into various parts, 
both of this county and Cheshire. Now, I find that 
the cuckoo sings more frequently, longer in the season, 
and the birds are more numerous, and have a greater 
variation in their notes, in a hilly district than in a low 
fiat one. It is the same with the skylark. With the 
blackbird it is just the contrary, in every respect. The 
thrush (Turdus musicus) sings longer, more frequently, 
and is more musical in a hilly district, but they are 
more numerous in a flat one. This bird never leaves 
here in the winter season. From hilly districts it emi- 
grates in that season. I have heard the cuckoo and 
the lark sing at midnight in June, in the glens, amongst 
the hills, north of Bury. W. Rothwell, Winwick. 
Ten or eleven years ago a cuckoo was heard in this 
neighbourhood, whose note at the first coming and 
during the season was “cuck-coo-o0.” It was heard 
by many, and noticed for its peculiarity; the next 


Spring the same note was heard in the same locality, 


and probably from the same bird. Having removed 
from this place, I heard no more of it till I returned 
again ; and, in the spring of 1849, I heard the same 
note again, in the same locality. This spring it has 
not been heard, from whence I conclude the bird is dead. 
Lusor, Bristol. 

Scientific Nomenclature.—I have read with interest 
your articles on the folly of introducing into all science 
a foreign nomenclature, taken too from the dead lan- 
guages. I aman M.A. inthe University of Oxford, but 
I am not acquainted with a single science, because 
whenever I attempted to learn from the most ele- 
mentary book I found the terms were conveyed in a lan- 
guage which would require a Greek lexicon and a Latin 
dictionary, as of old, to translate. Let us have an en- 
cyclopedia of all the sciences written in English. Let 
me learn from your pages where I can teach myself and 
my children botany and the other sciences in English. 
Let us have English, the common spoken language, as 
far as we can. But I have a greater progress in know- 
ledge to propose, the adoption of a universal language, 
which should do away with a variety of terms for things, 
and make signification complete to all. The academies 
of Europe, the Royal Society of England, and the uni- 
versities should meet for the purpose. Once formed, 
Government should patronise, commerce should adopt, 
schools should teach the new language. All books of 
all languages should be translated into it. All new 
books would be written init. Money, measures, weights, 
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characters, and short-hand writing should also be 
common. It was the idea of Turgot and Condorcet. 
A Subscriber, Oxon. 

The Night-blowing Cereus.—Some short time since 
I witnessed, in the gardens of the Earl of Poulett, at 
Hinton St. George, a sight which may interest and 
surprise your readers, viz., 21 blossoms out at once on 
the Night-blowing Cereus, a number, | should think, 
unheard of before. Six more blossoms have, at inter- 
vals, been out since. Considerable credit is of course 
due to Mr. Newson, the Earl’s gardener, who, from his 
civility to parties who were kindly permitted to see the 
plant, [ have no doubt would give any information in 
his power with respect to its culture or habits. Clericus. 

Answers to the Puzzle.—Is “ Anona” the name of 
the tree? Amelia Cumming, Cambridge. — Perhaps 
Acacia. Wm. Brownlees, Hemel Hempstead Nursery. 
—Is Coffee the name of the tree—thus, Kaw-phy. J. G. 

Profit of Uniting Bees.—Mine have gone on increas- 
ing for the last few years, until Iam now compelled to 
do something with them, having upwards of 30 hives. 
I have two on White’s plan, and this is the first year 
they have not swarmed ; the side boxes are well filled 
with honey, but contain some brood. I have also two 
on Saul’s principle, both of which have swarmed, and 
without having given any intimation of their intention 
todo so. This is a serious objection, and applies to 
White’s also. Unless they are well watched, the swarms 
are frequently lost. My remaining stock are all in 
common straw hives, and I prefer them for every rea- 
son but that of being compelled to destroy the bees to 
obtain the honey. I have united a few hives, but 
imagine the greater part leave the hive again, or are 
killed by the other bees. I found them no stronger in 
the spring, neither did they swarm earlier. Is it there- 
fore better to use the match than unite? Ignoramus. 
[The uniting of stocks is all very well as a curious ex- 
periment, and to show your mastery of bees, but it is 
rarely profitable. It is different in the case of second 
swarms ; then the best course is to cause them to return 
to the parent hive, by throwing them out on a cloth 
and removing the queen early in the evening of the 
day on which it swarmed. There is a description of a 
straw hive, at page 264, of No. 17 of this year’s volume, 
which would suit your views. It would be better to 
select as many of the best stocks in the common straw 
hives, the third week in this month, as you wish to 
have swarms next year, the swarms of which should 
be hived into hives similar to that described. In select- 
ing, the very light or over-heavy stocks should be those 
destroyed for their honey. Y.] 

Potato Disease.—Many of the plants of both early 
and late Potatoes are very much diseased. The leaves 
and stems assume a blackened rotten appearance. The 
tubers themselves are in many instances already af- 
fected. E. C. Nunn, Secretary to the Diss Farmers’ 
Club. The disease is making rapid progress in all 
directions in this neighbourhood. Within these last 
few days, large patches of the haulm have become 
quite black, and the tubers are more or less affected ; 
it appears to be equally virulent on dry sandy soil 
as in the more damp localities. W. Mountford, The 
Gardens, Marden-park, Godstone, Surrey, Aug. 5. 
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rains, were saturated with moisture, and when the 


The Potatoes in this neighbourhood (Winchester) and 
many miles round are in appearance truly miserable— 
not a green leaf to be seen; a large quantity of the 
tubers is infected, particularly those which are near the 
surface. I first, about three weeks ago, saw the ap- 
pearance of disease in three rows, about 20 yards long, 
which were planted last September without manure. I 
never saw it spread with such rapidity before. My 
Potatoes being full grown I will take them up very 
carefully, lay them in beds on the ground where I dig 
them, 3 feet wide and 18 inches high, bringing them 
to a sharp ridge at the top ; cover them with mats at 
night and on wet or damp days, until they are well 
dried, but not greened over, nor suffered to lay until 
they become strong or hot tasted. I will then store 
them away into a dry close room, where they kept well 
last year the whole winter—I might say until Potatoes 
came again. Subscriber. The late Potatoes are mag- 
nificent in growth and blossom; but disease has 
slightly appeared in the early sorts. A Devonian. 
The Potato disease has made its appearance here (north 
of Bristol) rather severely, and seems rapidly on the in- 
crease ; where it has attacked the tubers, they are soft 
and rotten. Asmall plot of Axbridge Kidneys was 
attacked on Friday last with the grey spot in the haulm. 
I took up some plants and found the tubers quite sound. 
I immediately had the stalks cut close to the ground, 
and the earth drawn over. The Potatoes were not 
fully grown, and I expect will not increase ia bulk ; but 
I anticipate they will acquire more firmness, so as to fit 
them for storing for winter use ; when the rows were 
| earthed up, they received a good dressing of salt. Lusor. 
The disease has reappeared in almost every 
parish in this quarter of the county, with more or less 
severity, in proportion as the sets were planted early or 
late ; and I cannot learn that any description of Potato 
is free from it, Even the Forty-fold, which has 
hitherto been a fortunate exception, now shares in the 
general infection. The symptoms first appeared about 
10 days ago in the usual manner, that of dark spots on 
the outer surface of the leaves, the inner appearing 
mildewy, and within a very short time the haulm be- 
came decayed. My Potatoes, the Forty-fold, being 
planted early, in February, I had hoped were secure ; 
but not so. Immediately on detecting the plague-spots, 
I cut off all the haulm close to the ground, in order to 
dry the ridges, which, in consequence of ,the late heavy 
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earth appeared dry enough, I took the tubers up, ag 
they were perfectly ripe. Out of a dozen sacks, I can- 
not find a single defective tuber. I am told that I have 
made a great mistake, and shall suffer for it. Is such 
your opinion? H. 8. Templer, Cuxham Rectory, Tots- 
worth, Oxon, Aug. 6. [No; not if the tubers are 
really ripe.] The week before last the sky 
was heavy with clouds charged with electric matter, 
There was one very heavy shower of rain, and some 
heavy hailstones mixed with it. There were several 
peals of thunder occasionally heard, but no regular 
thunder-storm. The Potatoes immediately began to be 
affected, in patches here and there through the fields, 
The plague has not as yet gone to any extent; but, 
though not so rapid in its effects as in former years, it 
is as general immediately around me. Cavan, Ireland, 
August 5.—Since I wrote to you last week, the disease 
has been rapidly increasing in its virulence, and the 
worst fears with regard to the crop must be enter- 
tained. Many persons think that it will be more fatal 
this year than in any preceding one. People are dig- 
ging them up, and sending them to the market, where 
they are sold at 2d. per gallon. This will occasion a 
scarcity hereafter. W. Watkins, Chichester. 


Sortetices. 
Horricutturat, Aug. 6.—Dr. Jackson in the chair. 

It was resolved upon ballot that in future the admission 
fee shall be two guineas instead of six guineas. 
Among subjects of exhibition, that which excited the 
most interest was a collection of Hollyhocks in spikes 
and single blooms from Mr. Chater, of Saffron Walden. 
The kinds consisted of Attraction, light ground, beau- 
tifully veined; Atrosanguinea, dark crimson ; Black 
Prince, one of the darkest of Hollyhocks ; Coccinea, 
bright red; delicata, French white ; formosa, claret ; 
Magnum bonum, maroon ; Model of Perfection, white ; 
Napoleon, red and buff; purpurea elegans, purple ; 
Queen, blush; rosea grandiflora, pink ; improved va- 
rieties of rosea alba, Snowball, and Wellington; sul- 
phurea perfecta, sulphur ; Comet, ruby red ; pulchella, 
exquisitely formed rose; Mr. C. Baron, delicate salmon ; 
Elegans, blush ; and Commander-in-chief ; the latter 
with a flowering spike at least 3 feet in length. The 
same grower also produced some nice seedlings not yet 
“sent out,” among which was a kind named Walden 
Gem, certainly an improvement on Comet in point of 
colour. A Banksian Medal was awarded.—A collec- 
tion of 24 varieties of Hollyhocks in the shape of single 
blooms—a bad way of showing them—was also con- 
tributed by Mr. Bragg, of Slough.—Mr. Franklin, gr. to 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, sent an exhibition of 
Orchids, for which a Banksian Medal was awarded. 
It consisted of examples of Angrzecum caudatum, 
Cattleya crispa, Oncidium incurvum, Burlingtonia can- 
dida, Dendrobium formosum, Aerides quinquevulnera, 
Miltonia spectabilis, Anguloa uniflora, a species of 
the genus Eulophia, and one or two other plants. 
—A Certificate of Merit was awarded to Mr. May, 
also of Ealing-park, for a well-managed example 
of Ixora coccinea. —Mr. Spencer, gr. to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, at Bowood, sent a long conical 
Enyille-shaped Pine-apple, named Black Prince, a 
red coloured kind, about which little at present is 
known. It weighed 11 lbs. ll oz.; but Mr. Spencer 
stated that, under better cultivation, this kind of Pine- 
apple might be expected to produce fruit much heavier 
than the one sent, which was the production of a small 
plant, and but imperfectly swelled. It was not cut up, 
and therefore no opinion of its quality could be formed. 
A Banksian Medal was awarded it.—Mr. Jones, gr. to 
Sir J. Guest, Bart., sent five beautifully ripened Ripley 
Queen Pines with small crowns, the heaviest 6 lbs. 4 0z., 
and the lightest 5 lbs. 3 oz. ; and along with them an 
ill-formed cockscomb-crowned Providence, weighing 
ll lbs.lloz. A Knightian Medal was awarded for 
the Ripley Queens.—H. Judson, Esq., of Brighton, 
communicated some handsome specimens of his “ Rich- 
mond Villa Black Hamburgh” Grape, which has 
been exhibited before; and Mr. Ferguson, of Stowe, 
fine looking Peaches and Nectarines, for which a Bank- 
sian Medal was awarded." They had been ripened 
without the aid of fire-heat.—A fruit of the much- 
esteemed Bromham-hall Melon was sent by the raiser, 
Mr. Bundy, gr. to Lord Dynevor. Itweighed 2lbs. 11 oz. 
—Mr. Fry, gr. to Mrs. Deal, Lee, Kent, showed a useful 
contrivance for sulphuring trees, plants, &c. It is on 
the same principle as Brown’s fumigator, and looks not 
unlike a small-sized fumigator placed on the top of a 
larger-sized one. It is stated to answer perfectly.—The 
Society’s garden supplied a fine specimen of Aerides 
quinquevulnera, grown on the cool system ; two On- 
cids, an Epidendrum, Spathoglottis Fortuni, a preity 
species nearly always in flower, and one which every- 
body having a greenhouse can grow ; three varieties of 
Achimenes, Bzeckea patula, 4ichmea fulgens, the two- 
spined Arduina, av old-fashioned stove plant, but which 
succeeds perfectly in a greenhouse ; Pelargonium tetra- 
gonum, the Cape Ornithogalum conicum, and one or 
two other plants. The same establishment also fur- 
nished fruit of Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh Grape, a 
Bromham-hall Melon, which on being cut up proved 
excellent ; and the following vegetables, Haricot 
d’Alger, a French Bean possessing no tough lining or 
other stringiness, and on that account much esteemed 
on the Continent. It isso tender that it can be eaten 
three-fourths grown. Its colour (yellowish green), how- 
ever, may perhaps render it unsuitable to English tastes. 
Other ‘vegetables consisted of two kinds of Cabbage— 
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one, the Pomeranian (Chou de poméranie), a firm, long, 
conical kind, distributed for these two or three years 
past by the Society to Fellows; the other, a less- 
known sort, like the Pomeranian in shape, but 
shorter, ard possessing a glaucous hue, like that of 
Broccoli. Both are handsomely-formed Cabbages, 


stated to possess excellent qualities, and deserve a trial 
n every garden. 


Enromotocicat, Aug. 5 —The President in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read, and 
some routine business transacted, the President read a 
letter addressed to him by W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S., on 
the great loss which science in general, and the Ento- 
mological Society in particular, had sustained by the 
death of the honorary President, the late Rev. W. 
Kirby, in which the writer touched upon the virtues 
and scientific acquirements of the deceased, in a spirit 
which an intimate acquaintance for half a century, and 
the closest scientific connection, could alone have 
inspired. On the motion of Mr. Westwood, seconded 
by Mr. J. F. Stephens, Mr. Spence was requested to 
allow his letter to be printed in the Transactions of the 
Society, with a request that he would extend the same 
so as to include a complete biographical and biblio- 
graphical notice of the late honorary President, and 
would also allow the portrait in his possession to be en- 
graved for the Society’s Transactions. As a further 
mark of respect, no scientific business was transacted, 
and the Society immediately adjourned. In addition 
to the various works noticed in our article announcing 
the decease of Mr. Kirby (June 15, p. 435), we may 
add (in order to complete the bibliographical list of his 
labours), his papers on the Hessian fly, and on some 
remarkable species of Centrotus, in Loudon’s “ Maga- 
zine of Natural History,” numerous papers, chiefly on 
exotic Coleoptera, in the “ Zoological Journal,” his 
address to the Zoological Society soon after its estab- 
lishment, two papers on the tarsi of Coleopterous in- 
sects, in the “ Philosophical Magazine,” and a notice of 
insects devouring Asbestos, in the same periodical. 
Mr. Kirby’s entomological collections, containing many 
very rare insects, and the types of all his published 
species (except those of the Fauna Boreali-Americana, 
which are in the British Museum collection), were pre- 
sented by him many years ago to the Entomological 
Society, with a proviso of their becoming the property 
of the Linnean Society, in case the former should cease 
to exist. J. O. W. 


Borantcat, or Epinzuren, July 11.—The President 
in the Chair, Dr. Cleghorn directed attention to the 
culture of Cotton in Mysore. He read extracts from 
a letter of Capt. Onslow in reference to the culture of 
American Cotton at Cuddoor. In spite of an unfayour- 
able season the experiment had proved satisfactory. 
The seeds were supplied from Dr. Wight’s govern- 
ment plantation, at Coimbatore. ‘“ The natives pay in 
kind, and the produce is bought, if they like to sell at 
the market rates.” Dr. C. had given some attention 
to the momentous question of Indian Cotton culture 
when traversing the Peninsula in the execution of duty, 
and felt no difficulty in expressing his opinion that in 
the extensive Cotton tracts above the Ghats, large 
quantities of Cotton might be supplied of an improved 
quality. In the present state of ignorance and poverty 
amongst the Ryots, it is manifestly unreasonable to 
expect rapid progress in the agriculture of Hindostan. 
The aiming at new improvements are so many devia- 
tions from the practice of their ancestors, whose foot- 
steps they follow with the utmost devotion and rever- 
ence—hence progress must be slow, but it is not 
imperceptible. The face of the country is much im- 
proved in the districts longest under our rule, and 
where good roads exist, the next essential for developing 
the Cotton trade is the presence of enterprising inland 
traders. Dr. C. mentioned that he had examined and 
compared all the species of Gossypium in the Herba- 
rium of the Botanical Society (comprising the collec- 
tions of Hamilton Buchanan and Lady Dalhousie, with 
contributions from Wight, Campbell, &c.), and also 
those in the Herbarium of»Professor Balfour, with a 
view to expiscate the specific characters by which to 
discriminate them from one another; he considered 
the entire series remarkable, as showing the striking 
differences which soil, climate, and culture produce 
in species, and which may appear in nature, giving 
rise to a multiplication of species. The whole group 
of so-called species seems referable to G. herbaceum, 
L., G. arboreum, L., G. barbadense, L., and G. acumi- 
natum, Rox. Dr. C. looked anxiously for the work of 
Dr. Royle, our chief authority, which is expected to 
contain the fullest information on the entire subject of 
Indian Cotton and its culture. Dr. C. stated that the 
approaching Exhibition in 1851 was exciting much 
interest in India—committees having been formed in 
the different districts for collecting and forwarding 
Dative produce. A notice was read from Mr. Syme on 
the occurrence of Eleocharis uniglumis, near Blackness 
Castle, Linlithgowshire. A paper was read on the 
effects of insects on plants, by Mr. Hardy, Penman- 
shiel. In this paper Mr. Hardy alluded particularly to 
the effects produced by Vibrio graminis, a new species, 
V. Tritici, Cecidomyia salicina, and Rhyncholophus 
haustor. Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens of Vibrio in 
Poa pratensis under the microscope. Dr. Balfour gave 
an account of a botanical trip to Aberdeen. Dr. Cleg- 
horn exhibited a jacket of the Grass-cloth of commerce, 
Manufactured from the fibres of the Boehmeria nivea 
of botanists, the Urtica tenacissima of Roxburgh (Fl. 


Indica, vol. iii., p. 590). The plant is cultivated in 
Sumatra, where Marsden says, “The shoots are cnt 
down, dried, and beaten, after which the rind is stripped 
off ;’ the fibres so obtained are of very great strength 
and fineness, In Penang it is likewise cultivated ; the 
Malay name in that island is Rami. Specimens sent to 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society from Dr. 
M‘Gowan, of Ningpo, were found by Dr. Falconer to 
correspond exactly with those grown in the Botanic 
Garden of Calcutta, where it had been introduced from 
Sumatra in the days of Roxburgh, with a view to ob- 
taining its valuable fibres. Dr. ©. stated that the 
weight of the jacket was five ounces, and that it cost 
three rupees. The fabric is coming into increasing 
consumption in §, India, being imported from Singa- 
pore aud China in narrow webs. It is much esteemed 
for light clothing during the hottest weather. Dr. Bal- 
four exhibited a series of fibres of the same nature, fine 
and coarse, from different species of Hemp Nettle. Dr, 
Balfour read a letter from Dr. Campbell of Demerara, 
accompanying some seeds of Victoria regia. Dr. C. 
says, “I enclose in this a dozen seeds of Victoria regia, 
brought from the Essequibo a few days ago by an itine- 
rant collector, who seems to know their value, as he 
charges a dollar (4s. 2d.) a dozen for them. I am 
afraid they will not germinate after their voyage across 
the Atlantic ; but this you must bear in mind, if you 
intend to try the experiment, that the plant will not live 
in an atmosphere within the influence of the sea breeze, 
nor grow in soil or water where there is the least saline 
principle existing. Such at least is the result of expe- 
riments tried here. I visited the locality of the plant 
in the Essequibo, above 100 miles from the sea, in 
1846, and it appeared to mea small lagoon, rather than 
a lake, over which the river flows in the rainy season. 
It is surrounded on all sides with a dense ‘bush’ 
(natural forest), through which we had great difficulty 
in dragging a small corial (wood-skin boat) in which we 
embarked on the lagoon, which is a most gloomy spot, 
the favourite resort of Caymans, where the sun can 
searcely penetrate even at noon, and with an atmo- 
sphere oppressively damp and hot. So far as I could 
judge by sounding and examining the stems of the 
plant, it appears to grow at a depth of 12 or 14 feet, in 
an oozy, slimy, muddy sort of compound, with which I 
presume sand must be mixed, for higher up the river 
there are immense tracts of loose sand in the bed of the 
river, which must be swept along with the torrent every 
rainy season.” A number of interesting native and 
exotic plants was exhibited from the Botanic Garden, 
including a fine set of British Ferns. Mr. G. Lawson 
showed a specimen of Lathyrus Lissolia, from the Den 
of Mains, near Dundee, where he believed it was first 
found last year by some local botanists. Mr. L. thought 
it probable that the plant was only naturalised ; but it 
was interesting to notice its occurrence so far north, as 
Mr. Watson in the * Cybele Britannica,” voli, p. 323, 
gave its northern limit in Derbyshire, doubting its 
existence at “the glass houses at Dent’s Hole, New- 
castle, where it grew in the time of Lawson.” Mr. C. 
Murchison exhibited under the microscope a peculiar 
fungus—Achorion Schoonleini of Bennett, occurring in 
the crusts of Favus in a patient in the Royal Infirmary. 


Meretine at Worton CortaGe, July 31.—PicorTezs : 
Seedling 27, a light-edged rose, must be considered too 
thin ; Alfred, heavy-edged purple ; this bloom has been 
handed to the artist for figuring, we need say no more 
for its first-rate qualities. There can be no doubt that 
this variety will be found at the head of its class, and 
will form a fitting comparison to the heavy-edged red of 
Mr. Norman, named Mrs. Norman, a flower which is 
also in Mr, Andrews’ hands. Mr. Edwards produced 
a nice collection of Carnations and Picotees, and a pro- 
mising Dahlia, yellow with white tip. 

August 7.—EscuscHouizia : “J. E., Cheltenham.” 
A desirable flower, worthy of cultivation, being a creamy 
white ; it will forma pleasing contrast when bedded 
with the old yellow variety. Fucusras : “ W. H. Story.” 
Your Prince Arthur is an extraordinary flower, and if 
it is a free bloomer will be found in all collections, 
whether on the stage or at exhibitions. The tube and 
sepals crimson ; the latter reflex well, showing to great 
advantage a most unusually full dark purple corolla, 
something similar to a large double Violet. The four 
blooms now sent are very superior to the one received 
on July 17, which by no means fairly represented this 
singular production,—10-40. If this flower reflexes well 
it will display to advantage the beautiful bluish violet 
corolla, well contrasting with the scarlet tube and sepals. 
Carnation: “R, J. K.” We wish your flower had been 
at the great trial exhibition at Derby, where all our best 
judges of Carnations and Picotees are gone this day. 
Perhaps you will send another flower, for to us it ap- 
pears very good. 


Rebtews, 


An Introduction to Conchology; or Elements of the 
Natural History of Molluscous Animals. By G. 
Johnston, M.D. 8vo, pp. 614, with numerous wood- 
cuts. Van Voorst. 

Tue utility of this volume is indisputable. It fills a 
void that all English students of natural history must 
have felt to be extremely inconvenient. Dr. Johnston’s 
practical acquaintance with mollusks, and the diligence 
with which his researches are known to have been con- 
ducted, are a guarantee that whatever he writes will 
have sterling value. His book, then, is a good one, and 
deserving a place among the many useful publications 
which we owe to the enterprise of Mr. Van Voorst. 


But it has a serious fault. We are told that it was 
suggested by a perusal of Kirby and Spence’s  Intro- 
duction to Entomology,’ but the author has been un- 
fortunate in his imitation of that admirable book, The 
charm of “ Kirby and Spence ” consists not alone in its 
varied learning, its skilful selection of facts, and the 
happy manner in which they are brought before the 
reader, but in the pure and simple English in which it 
is written, It was as weleome to the most unlearned 
student as to the professed entomologist, and as intel- 
ligible. Nota term of science was needlessly paraded $ 
but the pure technicalities, and many there must of 
necessity be in all sciences, were assigned a separate 
place, where they might be studied without interference 
with the popular narrative. Latin terms, like arena- 
colous, saxicayous, pedunculated, hydrophanous, pul- 
moniferous, branchiferous, and the like, were put into 
English, and so made intelligible to the commonest 
apprehension, We are the more surprised to find 
these pedantries in Dr. Johnston’s pages, because he in 
many instances shows a great anxiety to avoid them, 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that in the next edition of 
his work he will strike them out with a relentless hand. 

As a fair example of the style of the volume we select 
the two following extracts : 

Medical Uses of Slugs, &¢.— Discarded from the 
service of the physician, a tew Mollusca have found a. 
resting-place in the ‘ Materia Medica’ of the common 
people, who inherit to the full their wise ancestors’ 
faith in their virtues, which are enhanced by some 
superstitious traditions and observances. Slugs and 
snails were anciently, and are to this day, a popular re- 
medy in consumptive complaints. They are sometimes 
made into a mucilaginous broth, sometimes swallowed 
in a raw state, and sometimes the shell is pricked 
through with a large pin to enable the patient to suck 
the oozing liquor. You may see considerable quan- 
tities of of Helix pomatia and aspersa sold in Covent- 
garden market for this purpose ; and still greater quan- 
tities are sold in all the large continental cities. Inthe 
Isle of Bourbon, the Navyicella elliptica is commonly 
used to make a soup for the sick; and in the same and 
adjacent islands the animal of Melania amurula, which 
is very bitter, passes for an excellent remedy in the 
dropsy. The *piedra de las ojos, which are merely 
worn fragments of shells, are considered in some parts 
of South America as the most extraordinary production 
of their coasts, being, in the philosophy of the natives, 
both a stone and an animal. These fragments are from 
one to four lines in diameter, with a plain and a convex 
surface, and when excited by Lemon juice move in pro- 
portion as the carbonic acid is disengaged. Placed in 
the eye, the pretended animal turns on itself, and expels 
every other foreign substance that may have been acci- 
dentally introduced. At the salt works of Araya, and 
at the village of Maniquares, they were offered to Hum- 
boldt and his fellow traveller by hundreds, and the 
natives were not only earnest to show them the experi- 
ment of the Lemon juice, but wished to put sand into 
their eyes that they might themselves try the efficacy 
of the remedy. The same custom and superstition is 
said to prevail in Guernsey; and in the olden time did 
prevail in the Highlands of Scotland. The Rev. John 
Frazer, writing of the year 1702, says: ‘Snuail-stones 
are much commended for the eyes ; and I’m confident 
their cooling vertue is prevalent against pains bred by 
a hott cause: their origine is thus, some excremen= 
titious parts avoided by these creatures, condensed by 
the circumjacent air, and turned to a round figure by 
the frequent turning ; but this is observable, that some 
of them, speciallye snaile-stones, has the exact figure of 
the snail.’ But what are all these to the use which the 
pretty maidens of merry England and of Ireland apply 
the snail in a May morning, when, in the meanders of the 
slime-tracked creature they decypher—may neither eye 
nor fate deceive them !—the initial of the one-loved 
name ! 

‘ Last May-day fair I searched to find a snail, 
That might my secret lover’s name reveal. 
Upon a Gooseberry bush a snail I found, 
For always snails near sweetest fruit abound, 
I seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 
And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread. 
Slow crawl’d the snail; and, if lright can spell, 
In the soft ashes mark’d a curious L. 
Oh! may this wondrous omen lucky prove! 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love.’ Gay. 

“ And, in my younger days, I remember the country 
school-boy, while strolling, with satchel on his back, 
from his hamlet to the neighbouring village, would stay 
to solicit, by doggerel rhymes, the black slug (Ariom 
ater), to protrude its horns ; and, having seized them 
according to the prescribed rules, would go on his way 
with a gayer heart and elevated hopes.’’ 

Gigantic Size of some Moilusks—* That the cephalo- 
pods have size and strength enough for the truculent 
deeds ascribed to them may be admitted, but the will 
and the necessary agility is wanting. Mr. Pennant, in 
reference to the Octupus vulgaris, says, ‘A friend of 
mine, long resident among the Indian isles, and a dili- 
gent observer of nature, informed me that the natives 
affirm that some have been seen two fathoms broad 
over their centre, and each arm nine fathoms long’ 
‘The natives of the Polynesian Islands, who dive for 
shell fish,’ I can tell you, on the authority of Mr. Owen, 
‘have a well-founded dread and abhorrence’ of the 
Onychoteuthis ; and, considering its size and formidable 
armature, one cannot feel surprised that their fears 
should have exaggerated its destructive attributes. 
celebrated diver, Pescecola, whom the Emperor 
Frederic II. employed to descend into the Straits of 
Messina, saw there, with horror, enormous cuttle-fisk 
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attached to the rocks, the arms of which, being several 
yards long, were more than sufficient to strangle a man. 
Mrs. Graham speaks of having seen a species the arms 
of which were 18 feet in length ; and Sander-Rang met 
at sea with a kind of Octopus, with short arms, as big 
as a wine cask; hence this excellent naturalist is in- 
duced almost to believe that the stories of the kraken, 
and other gigantic cephalopods, are only a little exag- 
gerated and emblazoned.” 

As usual in the books published by Mr. Van Voorst, 
this volume abounds in beautiful woodcuts. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Messrs. Kyicgut anp Perry’s Nursery, Kuina’s 
Roap, Curtsza.—Entering by a long greenhouse, now 
gay with Balsams and the usual summer occupants of 
such structures, the visitor suddenly finds himself in a 
lofty conservatory, furnished in the centre with a foun- 
tain, and containing some fine old specimen plants in 
tubs, as well as some of the rarer New Holland intro- 
ductions. Greenhouse and bedding plants, including 
all the new French Verbenas, are arranged in groups in 
front of this conservatory in an open area surrounded 
by houses, and placed so as to form clumps of various 
figures intersected by walks. The surface on which 
they stand is made of coal ashes, and in order to break 
the uniformity which would otherwise prevail, standard 
sweet Bays, with round compact handsome heads and 
clean straight stems, are introduced amongst them. 
These are in tubs, and if they were placed 
by the sides of terrace walks, or in other suitable 
situations, might easily be mistaken for Orange trees. 


~ Dwarf Rhododendrons, and other evergreen shrubs, 


form a boundary to this miniature garden, which has 
altogether a very ornamental appearance. In a green- 
house containing the better kinds of American and 
Italian Camellias, selected when in flower, we noticed a 
Malva with a bluish lilac flower, nearly as handsome as 
that of an Ipomeea. It was raised from imported seed. 
In another greenhouse contiguous to this one was a 
white “ Camellia Balsam,” with large regularly formed 
flowers quite 2 inches across. These Camellia Balsams 
are larger than the common Balsam; they are of various 
colours, andare stated to beof continental origin. Messrs. 
Knight and Perry had them from M. Vilmorin, of Paris. 
A plant of the new Passion-flower (P. Belottii) occupied 
a rafter of this house, which also contained a fine speci- 
men of ‘the extremely handsome New Zealand tree 
Fern (Dicksonia squarrosa), anda supposed new Bar- 
bacenia, with brilliant deep crimson flowers, larger and 
more beautiful than those of B. sanguinea. Cleroden- 
dron splendens was in flower on the rafters of the 
Orchid house, and on the roof of another stove the uni- 
versal favourite Stephanotis floribunda has this season 
produced bushels of its snowy, sweet-scented blossoms. 
Poinciana Gillesii has bloomed here against a south-west 
wall. Its clusters of yellow flowers, with long red sta- 
mens, are very handsome. About the centre of the 
nursery is a nice little stove aquarium, in which was 
the Victoria Regia, growing admirably and nearly 
filling the tank. Associated with it were the white, 
red, and blue Water-Lilies, Nelumbiums, and other 
aquatics all in robust health, more especially the Nelum- 
biums, some of whose leaves measure 30 inches across. 
Nymphza rubra and dentata are flowering beautifully. 
Conifers, of which Messrs. Knight and Perry have an 
extensive collection, are arranged on either side of the 
main walk, in company with different kinds of Oaks 
and other ornamental and useful trees. The borders 
are filled with herbaceous plants, which we are glad to 
find (coming more into fashion than they have been. 
Amongst them we remarked some of the newer kinds 
of Potentillas and Larkspurs. Dielytra spectabilis has 
proved perfectly hardy here. The walls are covered 
with nicely trained young Peach, Apricot, and other 
fruit trees, all numbered on leaden labels to correspond 
with the numbers of the Horticultural Society’s Cata- 
logue, while the synonyms are represented by the letters 
of the alphabet. Under this system a confused nomen- 
clature can hardly take place, and the plan is worthy of 
more general adoption. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death of Delile—We observe in the French jour- 
nals the announcement of the decease of M. Raffeneau 
Delile, a celebrated botanist, who accompanied the 
scientific expedition of Bonaparté into Egypt, and after- 
wards published an account of the plants observed on 
that occasion. Neither date nor place are mentioned 
in connection with this event. 

American Mode of Preventing Potato Rot,—Heat in 
@ moist atmosphere increased the destruction, and 
samples which had been cooled, and thereby partly 
protected, readily passed through all the changes when 
again exposed to warm and humid air. After using 
several substances by direct contact with diseased parts 
of Potatoes, I soon found that the mixture of sulphur- 


small scale, and with no more than two varieties of 
Potatoes ; but I confidently expect that the importance 
of the application will be seen in the largest exhibition 
of its effects. The practical use of the sulphurous acid 
gas is very simple, and not expensive. Crude sulphur 
inflamed in a shallow cast-iron vessel, or an earthen 
pot, furnishes the fumes which may be led by wooden 
pipes to the lower part of bins filled with the roots, until 
the unoccupied space is filled with them. As the fumes 
cool they become heavier than air, and will then enter 
every interstice. By placing the pot of burning sulphur 
in an empty barrel, and inverting over it a barrel filled 
with Potatoes, having a light rack in place of a head, 
the fumes will slowly rise within and impregnate the 
mass ; the barrel and contents being then removed, and 
the head replaced, the exposure may be considered as 
ampie, Where the quantity is large, it would be more 
economical to leave a space vacant below the loose floor 
on which they repose, and introduce these fumes until 
every part of the heap of Potatoes has received a share, 
It should be remembered that this application will 
injure, if not destroy the vegetating power of the tubers, 
and that although this result may be highly desirable 
for all that are preserved for food, those intended for 
seed should not be so treated. Dr. Hayes, in Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants.—The system of filling a 
whole bed with plants of one sort, which is now so much 
practised, has had the effect of withdrawing attention, 
in a great measure, from this very interesting class of 
flowers ; and yet upon these the beauty of our flower- 
gardens mainly depended only a few years ago. Some 
of the kinds which bloom first in spring have already 
been noticed, and we shall now mention a few other 
desirable species, with the view of recalling them to 
recollection. It may be premised that the plants in the 
following list are unsuitable for planting in masses ; their 
proper place is in those beds of mixed flowers which are 
still occasionally seen bordering the principal walks, or 
placed here and there in conspicuous situations, in some 
pleasure-grounds. One advantage attached to this class 
of plants is, the small amount of skill or of labour 
required in their cultivation. Once planted in suitable 
soil, that is, common garden-ground, moderately 
enriched with manure, many of them will grow and 
bloom for years, with little care beyond the thinning and 
tying of the stems, and an occasional reduction of size 
when the root-stock has become over-grown. But there 
are some species which demand a little more attention 
in return for the gratification they give us, and one of 
these is Lychnis fulgens, the roots of which frequently 
perish when exposed to wet and cold during winter ; it 
is therefore necessary to raise young plants from seed 
every spring, when this species is treated as an ordinary 
herbaceous plant ; but its splendid scarlet colour entitles 
it to be cultivated in pots, in the same way as the better- 
known L. coronata. In height it seldom exceeds 13 or 
2 feet, and as it does produce numerous fi€y,._ tems, a 
better effect would be obtained by setting three or four 
plants in a patch. The doubled-flowered variety of the 
common scarlet Lychnis (L. chaleedonica) is now seldom 
seen, although very handsome ; so likewise is the double 
clammy Lychnis (L. viscaria), and the double Cuckoo- 
flower (L. Floseuculi). The genus Delphinium (Lark- 
spur) contains many showy species, among which 
azureum (light blue), mesoleucum (dark blue, with 
white centre), and elatum (dark blue), are suitable for 
the middle of large clumps or the back part of borders, 
as they all grow 5 to 6 feet high. Of the shorter 
species, grandiflorum is one of the handsomest, and 
when propagated from seed several varieties may be 
obtained, varying in colour between dark blue and 
white ; and occasionally a plant having double blossoms 
will appear among the seedlings, The beautiful double 
kind commonly known as grandiflorum appears to 
belong to a different species. Another taller-growing 
double sort is called Barlowii, and this also is very 
handsome. All these are usually in bloom about Mid- 
summer, Several of the herbaceous Ranunculuses 
have varieties with double flowers, which are very 
desirable things. One with bright yellow button-like 
blossoms is probably a variety of Ranunculus acris ; 
this grows about 2 feet high, and is in the height of its 
beauty in June. Another having very pretty white 
flowers is rather dwarfer in habit; this by some 
botanists is referred to R.aconitifolius. Allied to these 
is Caltha palustris, a marsh-plant with large yellow 
flowers, of which a double variety, very suitable for 
moist places, is sometimes seen in gardens. The com- 
mon Columbine is well known, and some of its varieties 
| are equal in beauty to many flowers of far greater pre- 
| tensions ; but all are eclipsed by the handsome blue and 
| white Aquilegia glandulosa, a species which ought to be 
in every flower-garden. As a spurious sort is some- 
times substituted, it may be as well to intimate that the 
}true kind has been advertised in the Gardeners’ 
| Chronicle. In the genus Campanula there are so 
many fine things that it is difficult to make a selection. 


ous acid, nitrogen and common air, such as exists when Among the most desirable, however, will be found 


sulphur is burnt in closed vessels, would prevent the 
further progress of the disease, in tubers already affected, 
and when exposed in contact with tubers, passing 
through all stages of the disease, no further change in 
the prepared ones was induced. ‘The trials were varied, 
and the uniformity of the results has led me to conclude, 
that the fumes of burning sulphur, flowing in contact 
with Potatoes partly diseased, will arrest the further 
progress of the disease and prevent decay. It is proper 
that this conclusion should be received as an expression 
of fact, under the circumstances of experiments on a 


Persicifolia, of which there are double and single 
varieties, both with white and with blue flowers ; the 
double white Throatwort (C. trachilium), and the 
double white glomerata, all of which grow from 2 to 
3 feet high. Taller kinds are grandis (blue), lactiflora 
(milky white), and pyramidalis (both white and hlue 
varieties) ; and of very dwarf sorts there are pulla 
(dark blue), pumila (both blue and white), garganica 
(blue), and fragilis (blue), A biennial species called 
the Canterbury Bell (C. medium) is also very orna- 
mental, _ Seeds of this sown about Midsummer will 


furnish flowering plants for the following season, and 
amongst them there will probably be different shades of 
blue as well as white flowers. C. nobilis will be grown 
as a novelty rather than for effect, its large pendulous 
purplish flowers being too dull to be showy. Wahlen- 
bergia (formerly Campanula) grandiflora is a beautiful 
thing, but very scarce; and Symphiandra pendula, 
another campanulaceous plant, with white blossoms and 
a dwarf, drooping habit, deserves cultivation. Pent- 
stemons are all pretty, but unfortunately the best of 
them are the most tender. Scouleri, venustus, 
glandulosus, ovatus, and speciosus, have handsome 
blue flowers, especially the latter, which however, is so 
delicate, that, to have it in perfection, seedling plants 
should be grown in pots through the winter, and turned. 
out in spring; treated thus, it makes a splendid bed. 
Campanulatus and atropurpureus differ chiefly in the 
colour of their dull purple flowers, the latter being the 
darkest. Digitalis is more robust, growing upwards of 
3 feet high in good soil, and has white flowers. 
Hesperis matronalis (the Rocket) has two double 
varieties, one with white, and the other with purple 
flowers, which ought to be cultivated extensively, 
especially the white one. Being short-lived plants, a 
young stock must be kept up by putting in cuttings 
about Midsummer, after the bloom isover. Hedysarum 
coronarium (the French Honeysuckle) is one of the 
most showy of Papilionaceous plants, its deep-red 
flowers being produced in profusion in June and July. 
It is a biennial ; therefore seed must be sown every 
year. Catananche ceerulea and C. bicolor, the first blue, 
and the second blue and white, are showy things, their 
scaly flowers bearing some resemblance to those of the 
Everlastings. These shouid be raised from seeds every 
spring, and treated as biennials. The common Ever- 
lasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius),as well as its white 
variety, are very ornamental towards the end of 
summer, when carelessly trained upon a few rough 
sticks ; so likewise is L. grandiflorus. Ononis rotundi- 
folia is an exceedingly pretty thing, with its pale Rose- 
coloured flowers and low bushy habit; and yet it is 
seldom seen, probably because it is short-lived, and 
therefore requires to be frequently renewed from seed. 
Liatris spicata, scariosa, and elegans produce their 
spikes of bluish flowers towards the end of summer 
and beginning of autumn, and are singular as well as 
pretty. Dictamnus fraxinella is a good old plant now 
neglected, perhaps because its flowers are not gaudy 5 
and yet there is sufficient character about the plant to 
make it very interesting. This species is red; and 
there is another with white flowers, which apppears to 
differ from it in little but colour. Of the perennial 
Lupins, polyphyllus is undoubtedly the handsomest, 
including, however, its white variety. Grandifolius has 
flowers of a singular dark dull blue, and ornatus is pale 
blue. By preventing the growth of seed-pods, the 
flowering season of these plants may be much prolonged. 
The Aster, in some form or other, is seeh in most 
gardens, especially the tall late-flowering kinds com- 
monly called Michaelmas Daisies ; there are, however, 
several species of lower growth, which ought never to 
be excluded from herbaceous beds ; and of these 
amellus, spectabilis, sibiricus, and alpinus, have large 
showy blue flowers; while the smaller blossoms of 
hyssopifolius and elegans are produced in such profusion 
that they equal the best in effect. Numberless others, 
equally fine, might be added to the above list, if space 
permitted ; these, however, will serve to form the 
nucleus of a good selection. J. B. Whiting, in Beck's 
Florist and Garden Miscellany. 

Monstrous Flowers of Pelargoniums.—The follow- 
ing extract from a paper read by Mr. Sowerby at the 
Conversazione Meeting of the Royal Botanie Society, 
in the Regent’s Park, describes an interesting case of 
monstrosity. After pointing out the distinguishing 
characters of the genera Geranium and Pelargonium, 
Mr. Sowerby proceeded to say, “The gardener, as im 
this ease, when he finds. nothing but external beauty to 
recommend a plant, endeavours, by selecting the most 
perfect, and then cultivating it highly, to increase in the 
succeeding both the beauty of colour and of form ; and 
as the beauty of form depends on the same elements as 
that of colour, that is, as before explained, upon the 
indication of perfect adaptation to the end, or the re« 
semblance of that indication, so a full round form is 
especially aimed at by the cultivator of flowers, and the 
Pelargonium fancier endeavours to obtain five broad. 
and equa! petals, to form a round flower, with the upper 
two deeply and brilliantly coloured, to. produce a con- 
trast to the three lower and light-coloured ones ; but 
with all his care the flowers do not come constant, and 
now and then one will play the truant, and sport as he 
calls it, and this commonly happens among the most 
petted or highest cultivated varieties. When the dark 
colour disappears from the upper petals altogether, and 
the petals become equal in size and form, it will be ob- 
served that the characteristic tubular nectary also dis- 
appears. The want of the nectary or honey tube is also 
accompanied by a regular arrangement of five anther- 
bearing and five abortive filaments. The white varieties 
are less liable to this change than those with rose or 
salmon-coloured petals, and it is also rare among the 
new fancy varieties ; frequently it occurs in the central. 
flower of the truss. In some flowers the nectary 1s alsa 
shortened, and in others a small spot will remain on one 
petal when the nectary is absent. In the fancy variety 
called Yeatmannianum grandiflorum, which has spots 
on all the petals, the spots become equal, the two large 
spots being reduced. An additional petal also accom 
panies the change in a few cases. One plant of the 
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Beauty ot Clapham, a rose-coloured variety, has almost 
every flower changed more or less. Thus it appears 
that cultivation makes one species of plant appear to 
run into another, and may destroy a remarkable generic 
character, consisting of the presence of an important 
organ in the flower, &c. Thus the gardener seems by 
over-cultivation to reduce his flower to a lower stand- 
ard, but I do not think this is exactly the case ; for 
though he may apparently reduce a Cape Pelargonium 
toa European Geranium in the eye of a botanist, or 
partly so, still he would have a more truly beautiful 
flower if he could obtain a full truss of beautiful large 
rose-coloured or pink flowers ; we would recommend a 
trial of the seed from these sporting flowers.” Magazine 
of Natural History. 

Vegetation of Bhotani—On the rocky dry eminences 
Pinus longifolia grew, and on the flats the beautiful 
Cyeas pectinata, with a stem about 10 feet high, and a 
tuft of foliage like that of C. revoluta, Many Scita- 
minez, but especially Curcuma, were springing up, and 
the character of the vegetation was altogether that of the 
Terai. The contrast of the tropical Cycas and Scotch- 
looking Pine was most wonderful. Much of the forest 
had been burnt, and we traversed great blackened 
patches, where the heat was terrific, and increased by 
the prostrate and still-burning trunks of great trees, 
which smoulder for months, and leave a heap of white 
ashes. The larger timber, being hollow in the centre, 
a current of air is produced, that eats away all the cir- 
cumference, the sides fall in over the burning centre, 
and all is consumed. You are often startled, when 
walking in the forest, by the hot blast proceeding from 
such trunks, which are approached without suspicion of 
their being other than cold dead trunks, Dr. Hooker, in 
Hooker's Journal of Botany. 

Artificial Production of Diamonds.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Atlas makes the following announce- 
ment :—‘* The scientific world has been in a state of 
commotion for some time, in consequerce of the publi- 
cation of the discovery of the long-sought-for secret of 
the fusion and erystallisation of carbon. The Sorbonne 
has been crowded for the last few days to behold the 
result of this discovery in the shape of a tolerably-sized 
diamond of great lustre, which M. Despretz, the happy 
discoverer, submits to the examination of every chemist 
or savant who chooses to visit him. He declares that 
so long ago as last antumn he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing the diamond, but in such minute particles as to 
be visible only through the microscope, and fearful of 
raising irony and suspicion, he had kept the secret, 
until, by dint of repeated experiments and great labour, 
he had completed the one he now offers to public view. 
Four solar lenses of immense power, aided by the 
tremendous galvanic pile of the Sorbonne, have been 
the means of producing the result now before us. 
M. Despretz holds himself ready to display the ex- 
The diamond 
produced is of the quality known in the East as the 
black diamond, one single specimen of which was sold 
by Prince Rostoff to the late Duke of York for the 
enormous sum of 12,000/.!’’ Chemical Gazette. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

As in spring a progressive increase of heat and 
moisture, to keep pace with the advancing season, was 
the course pursued, so now an opposite or retrogressive 
one must be adopted. The healthy state of plants 
during their winter or season of rest, and the amount of 
accumulated energy for a new year’s growth, depends 
very much on their management during the autumn. 
They must be gradually hardened by exposing them to 
an increased circulation of air and lower temperature, 
admitting all the light possible. We have frequently 
urged the necessity of thoroughly watering plants when 
they need it, in preference to giving a little and ofteu, 
according to the too common practice. Let it be the 
rule, then, only to give water when it is required, and 
then to give plenty. These remarks apply more parti- 
cularly to hard-wooded plants, which, to ripen their 
growth, require a longer season than those of a more 
herbaceous character, which will continue to grow and 
flower some time longer. Remember the value of 
liquid manure for plants which are flowering freely, and 
others which it is desirable to invigorate to the utmost. 
We have scarcely a more beautiful or more elegant 
‘plant for conservatory decoration in April and May 
than the Schizanthus; for this purpose the seeds should 
now be sown, and at the same time the different species 
of Lisianthus for next autumn’s display. Neapolitan 
and tree Violets should now be lifted, and potted in 4 
or 5-inch pots for winter flowering. As this is a flower 
which everybody loves, nothing can be more acceptable 
at that comparatively flowerless season. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pracu-Houses.—As soon as the crop is entirely re- 
moved, any of the trees which exhibit too gross a 
tendency in their tops should be partially root pruned 
by forking down at a safe distance of from 2 to 3 feet, 
according to the age of the tree, and shortening some 
of the strongest roots. Any tree which is very gross 
should be carefully undermined, to ascertain if any 
roots have descended into the subsoil. If such is found 
to be the case, they should, of course, be cut away ; and 
to prevent a recurrence of the same, the tree should be 
lifted out entirely, and the bottom of the border made 
impervious by means of concrete. The trees should be 


frequently examined, to prevent the establishment of Thurs... 


difficult to eradicate these pests entirely, but persever- 
ance will do much. Mertons.—Keep up a good bottom 
heat, or shanking and canker will be a natural con- 
sequence. We are very careful that the proper tem- | 
perature is maintained, and by this means disease is 
avoided amongst the latest crops. Keep the plants 
sufficiently thin, to allow the air to circulate freely 
amongst the leaves, and to act upon the surface of the 
soil. Thin the weak shoots, and let all the frnits be 
properly supported upon some hard dry substance. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

The roots of the Iris, Narcissus, Lilies, and other 
spring-flowering bulbs, with few exceptions, succeed 
best if not taken up too often; and, except for the pur- 
pose of dividing them to increase the stock, or to plant 
them in a new situation, they had better remain un- 
disturbed. When any are taken up for the above pur- 
poses, they should be replanted again as soon as possi- 
ble, as they remain a very short time in a dormant 
state before they begin to form new roots, that they may 
firmly establish themselves before winter. These are 
all deep-rooting plants, and require that the beds should 
be deeply trenched. The manure should be placed in 
the bottom of the trench, to encourage the downward 
progress of the roots, and thereby make them more in- 
dependent during the scorching months of June and 
July. The Tiger-Lily is very ornamental at this season ; 
it is very showy when planted in straight lines, or 
amongst the promiscuous masses of large clumps. In 
the axils of the leaves, if the plants are now examined, 
small bulbs will be found, which should be carefully 
collected and planted, about an inch asunder, in boxes 
of light soil. Many annuals and perennials have now 
ripened their seed, which should be gathered imme- 
diately in fine dry weather, and spread out in a cool 
airy shed, 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Take the first opportunity of making a bed to put out 
Pansies for the winter and spring stock; let it be 
tolerably rich, and after a thorough examination for 
wireworms, plant it. Should the weather prove hot 
and dry, hoop it over, and cover with mats or calico, 
watering them as they require it. After they have 
taken root, the covering may be removed the first wet 
day. Avuricuxas will now begin to require a little more 
attention; stout offsets, which have stood two, three, 
or four round the side of a pot, may be repotted singly 
in properly prepared compost. Attend to watering in 
dry weather, and keep down the aphis, as before recom- 
mended. Carnations AND PicoreEs.—Layer as fast as 
possible ; it is not advisabie to propagate run flowers, 
though there are often selfs of various colours in beds 
of seedlings, which it is advisable to save for border 
flowers. As the petals wither, feel the pods, and if they 
give evidence of swelling for seed pull out the petals, as 
they often contract damp, and destroy the capsule. 
Thin Dahlias that require it, and carefully remove 
all “ cross-eyed” or semi-double flowers. 

FRUIT GARDEN, 

It will be well to examine the state of the soil about 
the roots of Peaches, Apricots, and Figs, on the open 
walls, and especially of those which carry a crop of 
fruit ; in many cases the ground will be found very dry, 
particularly where overhanging copings are in use ; 
and unless watered the trees will soon show evidence 
of the neglect, by casting some of their fruit, or by their 
diminutive size and absence of flavour. Let the earlier 
varieties of Pears and Apples be carefully gathered as 
they ripen. Means must now be taken to preserve the 
wall fruit from the ravages of wasps, flies, &c., either by 
covering the fruit with some material to exclude these 
pests, or by entrapping the latter with something more 
attractive and more come-at-able than the tough-skinoned 
fruit. The latter mode of dealing with the enemy is 
preferable, as by covering the fruit with any opaque 
material it is screened from the sun, and thus de- 
teriorated both in appearance and quality. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

If our advice relative to the making of new Straw- 
berry-beds very early in the season has been attended 
to, a portion of the old ones may be destroyed. Such 
ground, having been several years almost undisturbed, 
should be deeply trenched, dunged according to its 
requirements, and planted or sown with some useful 
winter or spring crop. ‘Tripoli Onions for future trans- 
planting should now be sown, and Endive for a late 
crop. Continue to make successional sowings of Cos 
Lettuce, and make the first sowing of Hammersmith 
Cabbage Lettuce to transplant into warm borders for 
late autumn use. The last sowing of early Stone and 
white Globe Turnips should be made this week. A 
considerable share of attention should now be directed 
towards securing an adequate supply of salads and 
other small matters for winter use. Chicory is one in- 
valuable plant of which there should be no scarcity ; 
and as it will do in spare nooks or corners, there need 
not be any difficulty made about want of room. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Aug, 8, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


seale, red spider, or other insects. It is sometimes | Average....| ! 29.831 | 29.817 | 76.1 


2 TEMPERATURE. 
3) Soa Ofthe Ai Ofthe Barth 2 
2 e a Wi ‘e 
August, 5 E Jithe Barth.) Wind. & 
° . 1 foot|2 feet 
| Max. | Min. |Max.} Min. Mean deep. | deep. 
Friday... 2|24| 30.096 | 30.028 | 69 62.0 | 63 | 62 |S.W.| .00 
Satur. 3/25) 30.046 | 29.980 | 79 65.0 | 63 62 E 00 
Sunday . 4/26] 29.941 | 29.812 | 77 64.5 | 63 62 S.W.| .00 
Monday 5|27| 29.750 | 29.459 | 82 69.0 | 64 62: 5.W.} .02 
Tues. .. 6/28) 29.733 | 29.722 | 74 615 | 65 63 N.E.} .00 
Wed. 7 29.871 | 29.863 | 77 67.5 | 65 634 | S.W.] .08 
8] 1] 29.733 | 29.659 | 75 63.0 | 65 634 | S.W.} .02 
63.4 | 64.8 | 64 62.6 12 


3—Uniformly overcast; fine; clear. 

4—Five, br ght sunshine occasionally ; cloudy. 

5—Very fine; cloudy. 

6—Very fine; cloudy. 

7—Very fice; cloudy; rain at night. 

8—Overcast; cloudy; showery; lightning at night. * 
Mean temperature of the week, 2 deg. above the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week,ending August 17, 1850. 


Aug. 2-Densely overcast; slight haze; clear at night. 


oe © Prevailing Winds. 

aneust, | PEE | 2EE | BE | venrwin | Greatest ee 
ugust. | 58 | SEB | SS | which it | Quantity | |. } = 
ke | 4Se | FE | "Rained. | of Rain. fz lei las ie = ia 

Sundayli| 75.0 | 51.8 | 634| 12 0a4in. | 11—| —| ala of 2 
Mon. 12) 74.9 51.6 | 63.2 10 0.21 2| 3} —| 4) 7) 5} 4 
Tues 13| 72.5 504 | 61.4 11 1.14 —| 2] 2} 2} ajo} 2] 3 
Wed. 14] 72.0 | 60.9 | 614 7 0.61 —| 5) 5] 1] 2] 6] 4} 2 
Thurs. 15) 73.0 51.1 | 62.1 11 0.61 1| 3) 4] 1] 3| 5] 215 
Friday 16} 73.2 | 521 | 626 9 0.58 —| 1] 2} 1] 3] 7} 73 
Satur. 17] 73.3 | 514 | 623 13 054 2} a) il a! 4{ 6} al 2 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the llth, 
1835, and J5th, 1842—therm. 92 deg.; and the lowest on the 13th, 1839— 
therm. 32 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Ants: D 8S. See p. 293 of the current year’s volume.{ 

BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM: Sub. The berries make a good pre« 
serve in the shape of a jam.f 

CesspooL Mup: Sub. Mix it with leaves, lawn sweepings, 
weeds, and such rubbish, and leave it in a heap till autumn. 

Erm: WFP. We see no merit in it; it is an ugly variety of an 
ugly form of Elm. Do not propagate it. The idle fancy for 
such trifling things is gone off, now that selections have taken 

_ the place of collections. 

ILLEGIBLE WnriTING: A Constant Reader would be greatly 
obliged to any one who can give her a method of restoring 
writing on parchment labels. Did she ever try the experi- 
ment of steeping the labels in a weak solution of sulphate 
of iron ? 

Insects: Sub, Bucks. If you will favour us with some of the 
insects to which your letter refers, we may then be able to 
assist you.t—R M. The insects upon the Oats are a species 
of plant louse (Aphis Aven) which will doubtless be dis- 
persed by the change of the weather. Are they found at the 
roots as well as on the stems or grains, or are there not two 
different kinds? W.—C R&. See the last answer, and please 
to inform us what parts of the plants are attacked. W.—J W. 
The leaves sent have the cuticle on one side gnawed off by 
the larve or slimy grubs of the saw-fly (Selandria Aithiops) ; 
lime, and lime-water are the best remedies for their de- 
struction, W.—A4 MS. The larger fly is a species of Stomoxys, 
which had seized a small Tachena to suck it for food. W. 

Metons: WH. Your description applies to the Cabul Melons. 
Do not you know that Peshawur and Jellalabad are towns 
on the line of march to the city of Cabul ¢ ‘ 

Names or Puants: J S W, Great Marlow. A charming thing, 
but no novelty. The name of Amaryllis natalensis is merely 
a nursery name, The plant is the old and well known 
Crinum revolutum.—E M. 1, Sempervivum villosum; 2, 
Sedum dasyphyllum.—Ignoramus. They are the eggs of an 
insect. —H GL. Stanhopea graveolens, Oncidium san~- 
guineum, and some uninteresting Oxalis, which cannot be 
ascertained from such a fragment.—H R J. A, Veratrum 
nigrum; B, Asclepias syriaca; C, Astrantia major; D, 
Funkia cerulea; £, Monarda didyma.—J P. 8, Rudbeckia 
digitata : 7, indeterminable ; 5, Hutoca viscida ; 10, Nemophila 
punctata ; 9, Campanula Loreyi; 1, Zinuia elegans ; 2, Phlox 
Drummondi; 3, Verbascum, perhaps pheeniceum ; 4, Godetia 
purpurea; 6, Linaria triphylla, Wretched specimens ina 
wretched mess; they should have been laid flat between 
paper, not twisted up. Would it not have been better to have 
taken care of the names by which these common things were 
received ?@—F DH. Calosanthes is a name given by Dr. 
Blume to the Bignonia indica of Linneus. The seed you 
have sent belongs to it.—E M. Apparently a fragment of 
Sedum album.—/ L. Agrostis alba and Triticum juaceum. 
—W P. Sedum glaucum, and Gnaphalium germanicum.-— 
E 8S. Spirzea ariefolia.—D W P. 1, Anemidictyon phyllitidis ; 
2, Pteris tremula, 3, Adiantum trapeziforme ; 4, Goniophle- 
bium menisciifolium ; 5, Lastrea chrysoloba; 6, Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 7, Pteris serrulata; 8, Adiantum pubescens ; 
9, Athyrium sp.? bad specimen sent; 10, Diplazium Shep- 
herdii; 11, Pteris crenata; 12, Cassebeera pedata, S.—C Rae. 
Vanda tricolor and Aspasia lunata, i r 

Onton DISEASE: W W. We will reply to this inquiry hereafter. 

Peacu Trees: WH. Nothing but personal examination of the 

ground can explain the difference in the health of the trees. 
The curl is caused by cold acting on soft tissue, and is ag- 
gravated by the aphis which follows it. Yews and Ivy ecg 
produce it. Syringe, syringe, syringe, and you will get rid 0 
the aphids. , 

Phanencrendh HRM. You must not expect flowers under 


trees, except in a limited degree. Plant Lilies of the Valley, 
nT as Cowslips, and wild Hyaciaths, with plants a 
Periwinkle, Privet, and the larger Tutsan (Hypericum caly- 
cinum). As bushes, without flowers, you may have sag d 
Laurels, Phillyreas, Hollies, Alaternus, Yews, and Ivy. We 
cannot undertake to name plants not in flower. 

Porators: Titus, HR S. We believe the best course to pursue, 
where they are undoubtedly blighted, is to mow the stems 
down, to put 3 or 4 inches of earth over the ground, and to 
roll it down with a very heavy roller. 


uniIna : JG. See p. 472, col. c. 

Eee eae: China Roses that become naked at bottom may 
be pruned as follows, presuming there are five shoots : 
Shorten two to within 6 or 8 inches from their base, leaving 
the others to grow during the season. When the young shoots 
from those shortened have made some progress, % ¢» et 
or the following season, the remaining base shoots shoul 
be cut down ; they may be shortened now, but March is the 

est season for it. 4 

Peg Lae pee Early kinds: Cuthill’s Black Prince, 
and Keens’ Seedling. Late kinds: British Queen, Myatt’s 
Eliza, and Egbert. p 4 

Vines : Vitis. Ave alle beciagte pleg eae? with the 
leaves. The spots you speak of are not visible. h 

Vinegies: JC, Tt mektane Tbe at what angle the roof is con- 
structed, provided it is steep enough to prevent ae s 
should consult some professional man, who will supply work- 
ing plans. You need not use tanners’ bark for Pines, a 
vided you have plenty of leaves and nice loose loamy earth, 
“ Verbena” cuttings, treated like Geranium cuttings, ane 
fail, if the wood is ripe enough. Let the pipes cere = 
house, but mind that the bottom ae os Saree ly drained, 

can collect near the * 

Wows ped moderately thin the head of your Mul- 
berry tree now. Keens’ Seedling Strawberry will answer 
your purpose better than Alice Maude. Permit all the shoots 
of Asparagus to run up after you have done cutting ; but 
they should not be allowed to seed.{—A Young Gardener. No 


leaves were in your letter. 


ii eS 
SEEDLING rages: Ay Pea 
santas: 7 & P. Prettily marke ut too much in- 
ee in the edge, and not sufficiently smooth.*—M H, 30 is 
much the best. 29,4 good emall flower, but too large in the 
throat. Your other blooms have alo this fault, and they are 
re or less deficient in shape,* ’ i 
vCcneae Cavaniensis. All greatly inferior to the finer kinds 
in cultivation.” 
Ware "EscHSCHOLTZIA : © B. See our account, in another 
page, of the meeting at Worton Cottage.* 
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O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 
30 times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE. CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED ; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency, 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL -SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or af the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GrBBs, 
Buiout, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they | 
can place implicit confidence. Antony Grisss and Sons, 


h ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Corn and Grass Manure, per to: be Pe 
Clover Manure, do. Pee ae as eget 
Turnip Manure, do. Ria A: wee nfoAN iC! 
Superphosphate of Lime oe asp sues 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites one meee 
fice, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 


eococce 
_—— 


* Ammonia, 97. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 


ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 


&e. &. 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success Jast season. It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
peracre. They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. EpwaAkp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


ca = aw - 

PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

© to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from ls, 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 


putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
2TEPHENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 


London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors | 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&e,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to anyrequired degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S$. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 


ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


jee WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FreemAN Roz and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers : Office, 70, Strand, London. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
Ames LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 

veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PireE is required. 
_ Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes, 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the tollow- 
ing prices ver foot: 

Size. | din.) §in.) Zin. / Lin. | 14in.) 2in. ;24in. | 3 in. 
1 ply .../0s. 5d.}0s, 64.105, 8d. |0s 10d.|1s. Od. |1s. 2d.|1s, 4d. 1s. 6d. 
Zply ...j0 8 /0 9 [1 O {1 2 |L 5 |1 8 |2 0 [2 8 
Sply ..J012 j1 0 JL 38 |1 6 {110 |2 2 |2 9 |3 8 


N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention, 


geo CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by JoHN 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Bublic Buildings, Mr. Saewen 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 

LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 

has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d. per square foot, 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croaeon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


FELT, for 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, Nespir’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 
Mr, Nessir’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, dc., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Wernwespar, Aug. !4—Agricultural Soviety of England. 
THURSDAY, _- 15—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Tuuaspay, = 22—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 


“ A tetrer to the Lord Bishop of Norwicr on the 
establishment of Aputr Scnoors rn AcrIcULTURAL 
Districts,”* has lately been published by “ A Country 
Curate” who has already written on the subject in 
our columns (page 458). He speaks of the improve- 
ment in the diocese of Norwich, as regards the 
education of the common people, during the life of 
Bishop Sranuey. ‘“School-houses have sprung up 
in all quarters, and the instruction afforded at them 
is now, generally speaking, of a superior character :”’ 
and he thinks that, “without being too sanguine, 
he may hope the time is not far distant when, in 
every parish where it is possible, we shall see not 
only a National School, but that school conducted 
by an efficient teacher.” 

But even supposing excellent schools and efficient 
teachers everywhere to exist, he doubts, and so do 
we, whether they alone, as ordinarily conducted, will 
suffice in agricultural districts to convey the requi- 
site education to the labouring classes. How long 
does the education of the boy in a country district 
really last 2? ‘‘ Considering the many interruptions 
he meets with, by being taken from school at certain 
seasons for petty agricultural employments, the time 
consumed in regaining what he has forgotten on these 
occasions—the early period at which he leaves 
school entirely, that he may add his mite, however 
small, to the family income—his time of education 
is indeed sadly limited. He leaves school with 
little of learning but the letter; his acquirements 
are little more than mechanical, and, in consequence 
of his youth, they have as yet had but little influence 
either upon his understanding or his heart.” And 
the consequence is that, on leaving school, as he 
erows up to manhood, his leisure is being occupied 
and his mind being formed on the model presented 
by his associates—the idle and disreputable, of whom 
every parish has its share. 

‘Now the author of this letter proposes to his 
brother clergymen a plan for combating this evil. 
He suggests the adoption of evening schools for 
adults during the winter season ; and the experience 
of his first six months leads him confidently to 
assert their ability to meet the case: so that he 
speaks of the common opinion as “ a popular fallacy”’ 
—that the education of the yowng is our only hope ; 
or as the Rev. Ricnarp Dawzs expresses it— that 
no great improvement can be effected in the manners 
of the people but by the education of the rising 
generation.” 

Now having had severai years’ experience of an 
evening school, conducted just as this gentleman re- 
commends—and knowing something of several 
others of similar character, conducted, some of them 
by young farmers, others by dissenting ministers, 
of whose valuable labours our author exhibits a 
characteristic tendency to speak disparagingly—and 
others in connection with the established church, 
we willingly join him in praise and recommendation 
of the system, but at the same time without de- 
nouncing it as a popular fallacy that the existence 
of an educated people must depend almost wholly 
upon attention to the education of children. 

We have seen reading and writing and arithmetic 
learned, at these evening schools, by adults to whom 
they, or at least the last two, have afterwards been 
useful ; but for implanting the tendencies of a well- 
educated mind—the desire for information, and the 
taste for reading—which is possible.and easy if you 
commence with the young, we cannot speak of them 
with the confidence with which “‘ A Country Curate’s” 
experience seems to have inspired him. Certainly, 
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a single winter cannot, except very rarely, be long 
enough, nor its 100 hours’ instruction sufficient, to 
effect a change in perhaps a 20-years’ habit of indif- 
ference, or thought, or action. And therefore we 
hope that no imperfect remedy, such as that recom- 
mended in this letter, useful as it may be, will, in 
the least, tend to displace the attention which ought 
to be bent upon the education of the young, as pre- 
senting the only probability of our ultimate escape 
from those evils of ignorance, crime, and pauperism, 
which now press so heavily upon the agricultural 
and all the other interests of this country. 

Nevertheless, we earnestly hope the example which 
this gentleman has set us will be generally followed ; 
not as substitutes for, but as additions to, the most 
perfect system of education that can be offered to 
children. Evening schools for adults, if they can be 
made interesting as well as useful, will be beneficial, 
by diminishing the influence of mischievous sources 
of pleasure, as well as by the direct ability and in- 
formation they may confer. And our own expe- 
rience will attest that they can be carried out with 
little labour, and less expense, wherever two or three 
can be induced to join and share the former, being able 
at the same time to offer amongst them schooling of a 
quality which, by the fees it will command, shall 
defray the latter. In one locality with which we 
are acquainted, a perfectly successful attempt was 
made during the last winter to open a reading-room, 
furnished with books and newspapers, in connection 
with the school ; and the subscriptions to the read- 
ing-room, the school fees, and the receipts from 
attendants at the five or six lectures on various in- 
teresting subjects delivered during the winter, proved 
very nearly sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
whole establishment. That good was done in that 
locality by the mere substitution of useful pleasures 
for those of the beer-house, during a certain number 
of winter evenings, cannot be denied ; and, without 
doubt, real permanent benefit will ultimately be ex- 
perienced by any who may persevere in their attend- 
ance as scholars. For these reasons we would be 
glad to know that the “Letter on Adult Schools,” by 
“ A Country Curate,” was widely read, and its plans 
very generally adopted. The recommendation of 
the author will apply to any properly-qualified per- 
son, as well as clergymen; and if we could induce 
any one to attempt the establishment of some such 
scheme in his locality during the ensuing season, we 
should be glad to supply him with all the details of 
the particular case to which we have alluded. We 
are sure that the pages of the Agricultural Gazette 
cannot be more appropriately occupied than in dis- 
cussing questions connected with the condition of 
the labouring classes in rural districts; or in advo- 
cating those plans for improving it which commence 
in the only right way, with influences brought to bear 
upon the mind. 


THE SOIL AND THE AIR, 
A Vittace LECTURE. 

Many here may be unable to feel a professional in- 
terest in the subject of this lecture. The soil and the 
air, in connexion with agriculture, have no immediate 
bearing upon their daily pursuits ; and whether the in- 
fluences which thus affect the practice of the farmers be 
capable of satisfactory explanation or not, the practice 
and the profit of their own individual occupations will 
remain precisely as they hitherto have been—undis- 
turbed by those particular truths which our subject in- 
cludes. The subject, however, I am persuaded, is not 
the less appropriate on that account for general con- 
sideration. It is one of general interest, not only be- 
cause the air we all breathe and the soil we all tread 
cannot but in some measure affect us all alike, but be- 
cause the usefulness of knowledge on this, as on every 
other subject, is not measurable by the £. s. d. scale, 
which would confine it to those cases exclusively where 
a, money result depends upon the possession of it, There 
is a usefulness besides that which immediate profit 
measures ; and though the agriculturist should not, and 
others could not, earn the more because they know the 
more of the air and the soil in connection with the art 
of cultivation, yet such knowledge is beneficial to all as 
an addition to mental if not to material wealth—as food 
for the mind, which, like the body, can live only by ap- 
propriate nourishment — as matter for pleasurable 
thought, from which, as from all other topics, we may 
usefully draw the unfailing inference regarding the 
wisdom, skill, and power and goodness which creation 
everywhere exhibits. j i 

But if the soil and the air, in connection with agri- 
culture, may reasonably claim the attention of all, it 
seems to force itself upon that of the farmer, and it is to 
that aspect of the subject, almost exclusively, in which 
it appears to him, that I have now to ask your attention. 
It certainly must have sometimes occurred to those who 
cultivate the ground and superintend the growth of 
crops, to ask where these crops all come from. Do you 
think that they come out of the land—from the soil on 
which they grow? Let us just consider this question 
in detail. Take the case of a forestof trees. Did all 
that wood come out of the soil? Suppose 2 man to 
plant an acorn in a piece of clay land and watch its 
growth. He sees the shoot and the young tree m- 
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creasing in size, and if he should live long enough he 
would ultimately see the old tree with its trunk, its 
branches, and its twigs, containing perhaps 40 or 50 
tons weight of wood—a result of the life which was 
resident in that little acorn. Where did it get that 
wood? ‘The roots of the Oak grow downwards in the 
land to a great depth—do they find its woody matter 
there? They also spread on the surface to some ex- 
tent, but do you think that there is enough of the woody 
charecoally matter there to furnish the material of that 
great tree? It was a poor clay when the acorn was 
planted, and no one has been near the place since to 
supply the growing plant with the matter it wanted : 
we may suppose the tree to have stood in a forest 
near which no dung-cart ever went, so that no supply 
of food for the plant could have reached it beyond what 
existed when the seed was planted, and then the soil 
was very poor, and contained none of the material 
which has since appeared in the stem, and leaves, and 
branches of that great tree. How did they obtain it ? 
The thing certainly appears difficult of explanation. 
Take the case, too, of any of our common crops—of 
our Grass lands, for instanee. Let us imagine the case 
of a dairy farm of 100 acres: we may suppose it to be 
able to maintain a herd of 30 cows. What will such a 
farm produce in a year? Suppose it to be good land, 
able to keep a stock of good sort : perhaps I shall not 
be far wrong if I put the produce of a cow at some- 
thing like 34 cwt. of cheese, and 30 or 40 lbs. of whey 
butter every year ; and, beside this, there may be some 
bacon made from the waste of the dairy. Well, then, 
a farm of 30 dairy cows will yield nearly 5 tons of 
cheese and 8 cwt. of butter in the year, beside this 
bacon. That quantity of butter and cheese are ex- 
ported annually from that extent of Grass land. Now, 
where did that butter and cheese come from? Has it 
been made out of the substance of the cows? They 
are as heavy now as they were. It has not been made 
at the expense of the cows—any more, indeed, than the 
Wheat or the Barley which come from the threshing 
machine is made at the expense of the machine. The 
cows are merely the machines by which the cheese is 
made out of the food they eat, and just as the Wheat is 
in the rick that is being threshed, so the cheese resides 
in the Grass that is being eaten. Well, then, where 
does the Grass get it? From the soil, do you think ? 
Just consider ; take a hundred years—what has been 
added to the soil of that farm during that period ? 
Hardly anything ; the farmer may perhaps have bought 
Some bran and some meal every season for the pigs; 
but then he has sold the bacon made by his purchases, 
so that the farm has lost as much as it has gained in 
that respect. He has bought no manure. It will not 
do to say the farm continues to yield the Grass because 
of the manure that is added—for none has been added 
—to the farm—none has be:n brought on to the farm, 
Manure has no doubt been added to the fields, but none 
has been imported from without the farm, and yet 
5 tons of cheese have been exported every year; and 
how has that great draught upon the farm been main- 
tained without loss? The manure that is applied to the 
field helps the Grass greatly ; but it cannot supply the 
cheese I speak of ; for you must acknowledge that the 
manure is just what remains of the Grass after the cows 
have taken the butter and the cheese out of it, so that 
every year the land is robbed of so much cheese—that 
is, if the cheese be in the soil. But can you believe 
that it is? Can you believe that every year the soil of 
this farm is the poorer by 5 tons of cheese than it was ? 
Why, how long has it stood this waste? If we suppose 
that it has been yielding at that rate during 1000 years, 
there must have been 5000 tons of cheese in the soil of 
that farm—50 tons of cheese in every acre of it at the 
beginning—and if anything the farm is more fertile 
now than it was then—fuller of cheese no doubt than 
ever ; so that, forall we know, there must be thousands 
upon thousands of tons of cheese in it still. Ah! but 
that explanation cannot stand ; we cannot believe that 
the wood of our trees or the cheese or the butter of our 
dairy farms come out of the soil. Where do they come 
from then? Now, before attempting to answer this 
question, let us take the case of an arable farm. Suppose 
I take our own at for an instance. It contains about 
270 acres of land—off 120 or 130 acres of it every year 
we cut a crop of Wheat, which may average from 32 to 
36 bushels of Wheat per acre; and besides these 4500 
or 4600 bushels of Wheat, we sell annually probably 
10 or 11 tons weight of beef, mutton, and bacon; that is, 
the animals we sell off are, on the whole, heavier by 
that weight than they were when brought on. We buy 
some 100 or 200 bags of meal and Linseed as food for 
the live stock every year, so that ¢hat much is added to 
the soil every year, and that may account for 500 or 
600 of the bushels of Wheat we sell off; but where do 
we get the other 4000, and where does all that beefand 
mutton that we sell come from? It will not do to say 
that it comes from the manure; for set a watch upon 
the entrance gate of the farm, and count what goes in 
and what comes out of it in a year: hardly any manure 
goes in, and you will find there are 4000 bushels of grain 
go off the farm in a year, and you will find that 10 or 
11 tons weight of meat go off the farm more than comes 
on to itin thejyear. Where does all that food come 
from? The question is, whether or not it can be sup- 
posed to come from the soil. During the past 10 years 
we must have sent off the farm 30,000 or 40,000 
bushels of Wheat and 100 tons of meat. I take our 
own case as it is, the only one I am perfectly acquainted 
with ; but any cultivator of the soil will, if he looks 


markable truths in the case of his own farm. Do you 
think that all that bread and beef came out of the land ? 
Why, the land is richer and better after all that has 
been taken out of it than it was before; and if it be! 
kept in cultivation for years to come, it may yield | 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of Wheat yet 5 they 
are not there now, most certainly—where will they 
come from? Neither the wood of our trees, nor the 
dairy produce of our Grass lands, nor the grain and 
meat of our arable lands can be supposed to come from 
the soil. If all the Wheat, and Oats, and Rye, and 
Barley, and Beans and Peas, and bacon and butter, and 
beef and cheese, and mutton, and so on, that England 
has produced, since it was first cultivated, were piled 
upon the land now it would be more than a foot deep 
over the whole island. Deeper than the soil itself is, 
on the average, over the country. And should things 
remain as they are for another 1000 years the land will 
have yielded another such lot, i, e. more food in poiat 
of bulk and of weight than the soil itself actually is. 
Where has it—where will it all come from? That is 
the question. Now for the answer. 

A plant is made up of roots, and a stem which 
carries leaves. It does not live in the soil only—the 
greater part of it lives in the air. Almost the whole of 
the plant above ground is covered with pores, little 
holes in its skin through which it absorbs, sucks in food. 
Only the extremities of the roots have these pores by 
which they can absorb nourishment. No doubt the 
roots do take in water from the soil, and along with it 
they will take in whatever the water has dissolved in it. 
But then if you examine this water you will find very 
little of the matter of wood, or of cheese, or of corn, or 
of meat, dissolved in it, The water which comes from 
our drains, and which is such as the roots of plants 
suck up, is indeed apparently clear and quite pure, 
very good water to drink, but none of us would get fat 
upon it if that were all we had to live upon. Neither, 
you may depend upon it, will a tree or a plant get 
stouter and grow if that be all that it has to live upon. 
The soil contains quite as much vegetable matter at the 
end of a rotation of crops as it does at the beginning ; 
it contains a great deal more vegetable matter after a 
forest of trees has been grown out of it than it did when 
the acorns were planted; therefore all this matter 
could not have been got out of the land—the water 
could not have dissolved all this matter out of the 
earth and furnished it to the roots of plants, so 
that they might suck it up and flourish upon it. No! 
the great bulk of every plant that grows enters it— 
not by the roots from the earth, but by the leaves from 
the air. It is the air and the sunshine and the rain- 
water, not the mineral matter of the soil, that make our 
trees to shoot, our Turnips to swell, and our Wheat 
and grain crop to ripen their seed. 

But before entering upon the argument by which I 
have to prove this, I may as well just refer to the idea 
which some people may have that a plant changes the 
matter of the soil on which it feeds into its own sub- 
stance. It cannot do this; it cannot make one thing 
into another. It must have the right things given to it, 
or it cannot grow ; too much of one thing will not make 
up for the absence of another. Unless a mason be pro- 
vided with the wood and the bricks and the mortar, 
he cannot build the house ; and neither can a plant 
build its own strueture up unless it be provided with 
the right things in the right quantity. The mason 
might have abundance of bricks; but if he had that 
alone he could not proceed ; he could not make every- 
thing he wanted out of an abundance of only one of 
them. And just so with plants; you must not think 
that they can make the wood, or the seed, or the leaves, 
or the root, out of the earth of the soil. They have no 
power to make one thing into another; they can only 
make wood out of the matter of wood ; leaves out of 
the matter of leaves; seed out of the matter of seed. 
It is quite consistent with what is known to say that 
when the world was created only 60 or 70 different 
kinds of particles or atoms, and a certain number of 
each sort, were called into being ; and that though they 
were put together in so many different forms, and 
though as time passes some of these substances thus 
formed are continually being taken to pieces, as it were, 
and decomposed, and others are being built up of the 
pieces, yet the world is made of just the same number 
of each kind of particles or atoms ; the same number 
of pieces of each kind now, as it was 6000 years ago. 
It is consistent, I say, with what is known, to suppose 
that not one particle has been created since—not one 
since been converted into another. Each is as it was 
when originally called into being, and though not in the 
same place now, nor united with the same companions 
now as it was then, yet it is the same particle 
possessed of the same shape, size, and weight, and en- 
dowed with the same properties. Now, these particles 
are perfectly distinguishable and recognisable, but I 
cannot go through the process just now by which the 
individuality and proper distinct character and exist- 
ence of each is proved, and therefore you must be con- 
tent to believe me when I say that the soil contains 
comparatively few of those particles which go to make 
the bulk of a tree, or the substance of butter, of cheese, 
of Wheat, or of meat—that it positively contains more 
of them every year under good farming, notwithstand- 
ing that butter and cheese, and Wheat and meat, are 
every year being sent off it to market, and that as 
neither a plant, nor anything else can change one thing 
into another, the matter of wood, or of one different 
agricultural product not being in the soil in sufficient 


back a few years, have to acknowledge the same re- 


quantity, it cannot come out of the soil in sufficient 


quantity to form the building material of the trees and 
plants that grow upon the land. The great bulk of 
each came not from the soil but the air. 

You will see, by-and-bye, notwithstanding that it is 
quite consistent with this statement, that the farmer 
should cultivate and manure the land to make his 
plants grow ; for, though the soil does not provide the 
plant with much of its substance, yet it provides some- 
thing which is necessary to it and without which the 
plant could not live. If the ploughing and harrowing 
and manuring were of no use to the crop, of course no 
one would go to any expense in cultivation. If the air 
provided all the food that plants need, people would 
not labour at their gardens, they would just sow their 
seed, and then pray for the wind to blow and the rain 
to fall, and the sun to shine, till the crop was ripe ; then 
indeed, they might have to wake up for harvest time. 
But it has been so arranged that plants require our 
labour both at seed-time and harvest, and all the season 
through, in order that they may yield their utmost ; and 
thus employment, as well as food, is provided for man, 

Now let us return to the case of one tree. We have 
proved that its substance did not come from the 
soil; for the matter of wood is not in the soil in 
quantity enough, and the plant cannot change one 
thing into another —and as the air is the only 
other thing that the plant has access to, the in- 
ference is that it must get its substance thence. Well, 
but you will say, “If the wood is not in the soil it cer- 
tainly is not inthe air. There is nothing solid or sub- 
stantial in air like the matter of wood must be.” I 
think I can prove to you that there is something like 
the matter of wood in the air, nevertheless, Suppose 
that you cut down that tree, which you say could not 
have come out of the air, and set fire to it, and leave it 
for a little while—on your return you find that it has 
gone—that it has burned up ; where hasitgoneto? If 
it never was in the air before, it is in the air now, for 
certain ; and the clear air into which it has been con- 
verted will go to furnish the matter of wood to other 
trees which are still growing. The tree did not all dis- 
appear, however. It left some ashes behind it. Well! 
the ashes of the tree are what it got from the soil, and 
they are thus returned to it; and whatever of the tree 
will burn or rot away back into the air, just goes to the 
place from whence it originally came. Plants make 
their growth by food from the mineral kingdom, which 
includes the air ; and animals by food from the vege- 
table kingdom ; but there is constantly this compen- 
sating process going on, that every plant and every 
animal that lives, eventually dies, and each gives 
back to the sources from whence it was obtained 
the matter of which it is made. I suppose that 
all the plants on the surface of the globe now, if weighed, 
would not be heavier or lighter than the yegetable 
covering in which the earth was clothed 5000 years 
ago; and I dare say that the quantity of animal matter 
now in life is not greater or less than the quantity 
which lived in any other year since the world was fully 
peopled. The plants take food from the earth and the 
air, and grow and feed animals, and these die and re- 
turn to the dust, furnishing the earthy part back 
to the soil from whence it came, and the combustible 
part back to the air from which it came. You can 
imagine a farm which should be a little world by itself— 
large enough to maintain a family—it should provide the 
materials for their cottage and food for themselves ; and 
Wheat enough should grow upon it, and sheep and cattle, 
and Flax and Grass should flourish there—so that 
woollen cloth and linen and beef and mutton and bread 
might all be made from it; and thus this family need 
never leave this bit of land, and it would, as I said, be 
a little world by itself. Now the soil furnishes its por- 
tion, i. ¢., their ashes, to the Grass on which the cows 
feed—and to the stems of the Flax and to the wool of 
the sheep and to the food of the people ; but there is no 
fear of its being ultimately impoverished by this—for 
it gets it all back again very soon, for the cattle are 
killed and the men die—and the plants wither and the 
ashes of all are returned to the land whence they 
came—and the fuel is burned and the dungheap rots 
away in the ground, and thus all the part which was 
obtained from the air is returned also to it. There is 
no difficulty now in conceiving of such a farm as this 
yielding so many tons of cheese or so many bushels of 
Wheat every year without suffering, We know that 
this did not all come out of the soil, so as for us to be 
obliged to believe that there are hundreds of tons of 
cheese or of wood or of Wheat all in the soil now to 
furnish future crops ; and we know that it did not all 
come from the air, so as for us to be obliged to believe 
that there is the matter of all the crops that shall be 
harvested, and all the timber that shall be eut to the 
end of time, now existing in the air ready to be used 
year by year as time passes. What we now know is 
this—that every year the soil contributes what may be 
called the mineral part of our crops—their ashes, in 
fact, if they were burned — and little else; and 
the air contributes almost all of the woody part 
of them — what would disappear if they were 
burned; and each in the course of a very few 


years receives back again to itself whatever each 
had given, ready to be used over again to make new 
crops and new produce—new food to teed another race 
of men. In the case of the farm that yielded the 5 
tons of cheese every year—it does not lose 5 tons 

the cheesy part of the soil annually, the soil has no 
cheesy part to lose—all that it loses is just such a quan- 
tity of earth as the ashes of these 5 tons of cheese 
would amount to if they were burned. What quantity 
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of ashes would be left by 5 tons of cheese if they were 
burned? a very few |bs.—and that is all the farm loses 
every year. Certainly it is not the common sand of the 
soil that exists in the cheese, but it is a part of the 
earth of the soil that is sent off with the cheese, never- 
theless ; a very small portion, however, and one which 
the soil could lose every year for a very long time 
indeed without being any the worse for it. I burned 
a 10 lb. Mangold Wurzel the other day, and here 
are all that remained of it; these ashes weigh about 
an ounce, all the rest of this root comes from the air, 
and it has all gone back to the air from which it came. 
(To be continued.) 


POULTRY MISCELLANIES., 

For the sake of easy reference, numbers will be 
attached to a few miscellaneous facts and speculations 
on the subject of domesticated birds, which may from 
time to time be given in these columns. 

1. “G, R. P.” inquires “if there is any mode by 
which one can ascertain out of a brood of cygnets which 
are the males and which the females.” In reply, let 
thei birds be drafted off two ata time, taking as the 
first pair the very largest and the very smallest indi- 
viduals of the brood ; then the largest and the smallest 
that remain, as the next pair, and so on; these will 
probably be males and females, especially if the point 
that the males have the thickest neck coincides with this 
difference of size, But the individuals of a brood of 
cygnets do not vary so much as those of a brood of gos- 
lings or ducks, and it will often be difficult to decide on 
the evidence of these points alone. Contrive, then, to 
see the birds, close at hand, in the water, having the eye 
as nearly as may be on the level of the water and the 
swimming brood of cygnets. Those that swim deepest 
will be females, those that float most buoyantly will be 
males ; the cause being that the females are furnished 
with a smaller proportionate bulk of lungs. 

There is a mode of ascertaining the sex of living birds 
which is held as a great secret by some traders ; it is 
effected by an examination, a description of which 
would be more apropos in a work on comparative 
anatomy than in the pages of this periodical, Those 
who can read Latin will find a clue to the mystery in 
Aldroyandi’s “ Ornithologia,” tom. ii., p. 200-15; but 
the above-mentioned tests will be sufficient for an ob- 
Servant eye, particularly if an experienced swan-herd 
can be called into consultation. In looking over a full- 
grown brood, he will soon pronounce whica are young 
cobs and which are pens. 

2. Is a medical case, which shall be stated, as it is a 
very common one, “ A Constant Reader” has a Spanish 
cock and hen, which are affected in a manner that 
causes a slight discharge from the nostrils, and compels 
them to make a noise as if sneezing, and resembling the 
word “ pip.” They are kept ina house which is perhaps 
rather small, but which he has taken every precaution 
to render dry and keep clean. They have the run of a 
good-sized yard, with access to a dust heap, &e. They 
are at present but slightly affected, and therefore their 
owner is the more anxious to find out a sure and speedy 
remedy, which we are sorry not to be able to suggest ; 
for every poultry keeper will recognise in the symp- 
toms described one of his greatest plagues and pests. 
The disease often proceeds to a fatal termination, but in 
its early stages at least is curable. Hot, dry, settled 
weather is the most efficacious remedy. All sloppy 
food should be prohibited to such patients, and they 
must have little or no water to drink ; their diet should 
consist of Barley-meal—stiff, mixed with water or milk, 
Wheat instead of Barley as grain, and all the green 
food they choose in the shape of shred Cabbage leaves 
and Onion tops ; Rice also boiled not too much, and 
sprinkled over with Barley-meal or fine pollard, is good. 
As soon as the birds are subjected to remedial treat- 
ment, a dose of jalap, or a calomel and colocynth pill, 
may be administered to each with advantage ; but the 
drug which we have found productive of most evident 
benefit to sick fowls, is the plant Rue (we ought to add 
that Wormwood enjoys a similar reputation) : it seems 
to act upon their constitutions in febrile cases in a 
similar way to what {Peruvian bark, and its extract 
quinine, does on the human subject. It may be ad- 
ministered either by being chopped and mixed with 
their Barley-meal, or given in the shape of pills by 
Means of some tenacious substance, or a decoction of it 
may be exhibited as the sole and only drink accessible 
to the patients, Their housing, too, must be attended 
to. A place may be clean and dry, like that of our 
* Constant Reader’s,” and yet be whistled through by 
cold draughts of air, enough by themselves to produce 
the disease. Frequent white-washing, caution against 
overcrowding, and the daily eye of the master or mistress, 
or of both, will be great safeguards against this, which 
may be called the protean malady of fowls ; but, after 
all, we shall still find ourselves unable utterly,to baffle 
the influence of an unfavourable season. 

3. Henry C is in despair about muscovy ducks. 
He cannot succeed well in rearing them. After the 
young ones are hatched, they live from a few hours to 
two or three days, when they turn their heads under 
their breasts, and shut their eyes, and depart this life. 
Sometimes they eat, and sometimes they get (qy. take ? 
or can get *) nothing at all. His Mrs. Duck is expected 
to enjoy the honours of maternity at an early period, 
and therefore he will be thankful to receive a little 
information as soon as possible. 

The first hint which ought to be given is, that musk 
ducks are natives of the hottest regions of South 


mated in Great Britain, but the newly hatched ducklings | 
certainly are not. The term acclimation is, according 
to our notions, founded on a mistaken expectation, and 
made to convey to the mind a principle respecting the 
constitution of organised beings, both sentient and non- 
sentient, which is not borne out by the mass of facts. 
It supposes that, by time and perseverance, certain 
created things can be made to thrive, as well as if they 
were at home, in localities and climates greatly different 
from those which are native to them, and for the occu- 
pation of which they were not originally designed or 
adapted. The adaptation takes place through the lapse 
of years, aided by care and forethought—a force des 
soins would be the language of the French school of 
progressive natural historians. After a few generations 
a sort of compromise is supposed to take place between 
the unsuitable, ungenial climate on the one hand, and 
the tender greenhouse constitution on the other. Things 
shake together, and the foreigners are acclimated. 
Now, we hesitate to accept this popular theory, believing 
it to be founded on defective observations, and conducive 
to unsuccessful practice. We take the fact of the “ac- 
climation ” of any organic being to mean no more than 
that it is now bearing just such a measure of change as 
it was originally constituted capable of bearing, not 
that it has acquired any new powers of endurance. 
Many of our settlements in valuable but unhealthy 
countries are occupied by successions of men, who are 
just as much “acclimated” by their residence in Cal- 
cutta or Sierra Leone as eels are really “ used ” to their 
skinning ; or the circumstances, not the organic beings, 
change. A colony settles in a marshy region. Half 
the immigrants die. The other half recover from their 
ague fits, or linger under them ; and, while so lingering 
and surviving, drain the marsh for their grandchildren 
to occupy in health, who, however, are said then to be 
“ acclimated.” We have seen the people who live in 
the Pontine marshes—of course we did not see those 
whom the malaria had killed—and they were “ accli- 
mated,” that is, they were just not killed ; they bore 
the pest for the present, but it had not become as 
natural to them as pure air and water from the rock. 
The tender annuals introduced into England 300 years 
ago are not less tender now than they were then. We 
cannot yet grow Kidney Beans in the open air during 
December and January ; nor can Wheat be profitably 
cultivated above a certain latitude in Scotland, nor 
Maize and the Vine in France ; nor the Citron family, 
nor the Olive, nor Rice, spices and cotton, beyond the 
bounds of their respective regions. If acclimation were 
a process really going on, the Oak on the mountain 
would creep up to the zone of Firs, the Firs ascend 
above the line of perpetual snow, and the rare Rush or 
Primrose, to which “alpine” is applied as its most apt 


epithet, would be found gradually sliding down to the | 


temperature of the tropics. But history has no such 
facts to record. Some animals, birds, and plants are 
capable of bearing a great range of climate, others can 
bear very little. It is right and necessary to test such 
capability of change in the things that were created for 
our use ; but if we find that they do not endure it, and 
try to make them do so, a force des soins, we shall pro- 
bably only kill the poor blackamoor whom we want to 
wash white, and learn the vanity of waging war against 
Nature. So we return to the starting point, namely, 
that adult turkeys, guinea-fow], and musk ducks live in 
the climate of Britain with comfort, nay pleasure to 
themselves, for great part of the year, but the young- 
lings of those creatures require to have our climate and 
its cireumstances acclimated to them. : 
Therefore treatment like that bestowed on farm-yard 
ducklings will not do for little Muscovies. They must 
be kept very warm and dry and snug. Their nurse, 
whether duck or hen, must be cooped in a sheltered, 
sunshiny nook. There must be no water to tempt 
them to dabble; for, remember, that in Brazil their first 
bath would probably be of a temperature that would 
grow the Victoria regia, They must have as much care 
and frequent attention as little turkey chicks. For 
food, bread crumbs, chopped egg, and boiled rice in 
abundance. If the boy cannot dig up a few nice little 
red worms four or five times a day, let them have raw 
beef minced fine, as for the chicks of golden and silver 
pheasants, Forget that they are ducklings, and treat 
them as the young of tender gallinaceous birds. Pro- 
ceeding thus, a farmer of our acquaintance annually 
rears them with success. He has lately killed some 
fatted musk drakes, over-year’s birds, it is true, which 
when dressed ready for the spit, weighed 8 lbs. each. 
We may now guess why so many more of them are 
reared in France, the South of Europe, and the United 
States of America, than in England. First-rate birds 
for the table, like those just quoted, deserve a little 
trouble, though it is not the fashion of the present day 
to bestow much upon them. Willughby tells us (p. 381) 
respecting * The Guiny-Duck : Anais Libye, Aldrov. 
and Bellon, which we take to be the same with the 
Muscovy and Cairo Duck,” that “ A few years agonea 
certain kind of Ducks began to be kept in France, of a 
middle size, between a Goose and Duck, having a 
broken yoice, as if it had distempered or ulcerated 
lungs. Now there is so great a plenty of them in our 
country, that they are everywhere kept in cities and 
publicly exposed to sale; For at great entertainments 
and Marriage Feasts they are sought for and desired.” 
And so they would be now, if some dinner-giver of 
eminence and reputed taste would patronise them for a 
single London season, and immortalise his own name 


by a Canard de Moscovie, a la 3 one ought not to 


America, The old birds may be what is called accli-| award the title prematurely. Willughby adds, “ If it 


were not very chargeable [expensive ? or troublesome 4} 
many more of them would be kept than are, [Their 
usual price in Hungerford-market is now 10s. the pair, 
which will repay afew ‘charges, and it will rise if 
we can bring them more into fashion.] For if you give 
them but meat enough they will lay many eggs, and in 
a short time hatch a great many Ducklings. Their flesh 
is neither better nor worse than that of a tame Goose 
or Duck?’ We can dine, without murmuring, off 
either, properly accompanied. 

The variety observable in musk ducks is a matter 
hardly yet explained, and deserving a little attention. 
Being natives of S. America, all the sorts were quite 
unknown in Europe till a certain date, which we may 
call recent. But in tracing back the history of the 
bird, we find that these varieties were a long time 
since aS numerous as they now are, being quite puzzling 
to the naturalists of former days, till we contract the 
interval between the discovery of America and the ree 
corded existence of various musk ducks to so narrow a 
space of time that it is impossible to suppose that these 
great variations could be produced by the effects of 
domestication, during that short interval—a supposition 
which becomes the more improbable when we reflect 
that the number and extent of those variations do not 
go onincreasing. Willughby, whose Ornithology bears 
on the title-page the date of 1678, sums up respecting 
the Guiny Duck : “ This seems to me to be the very same 
Bird with Aldrovand’s Cairo Duck, for most of all the 
marks do agree, as will appear to him who will take the 
pains to compare the descriptions ; and also the same 
with our Muscovy Duck. For Scaliger’s Indian Duck, 
which Aldrovand makes the same with his Libye, zs the 
same with our Muscovy Duck, or we are very much 
deceived. So that I strongly suspect our Muscovy 
Duck, the Guinny Duck of Bellonius, and Aldrovand’s 
Cairo Duck, yea, and Gesner’s Indian Duck, too, to be 
all one and the same bird, more or less accurately de~ 
scribed, Perchance also the Birds themselves may 
differ one from another in those tuberous eminences and 
naked skin about the Bill, and upon the Bill between the 
Nosthrils. * * * Nor is the diversity of colours a 
sufficient argument to the contrary ; for that they (as 
we have often said) in tame birds of the same kind vary 
infinitely.” But Joannes Caius, the founder of Caius 
College, Cambridge, in his Libellus, or little book, om 
the rarer animals and plants, published more than a 
hundred years before Willughby’s Ornithology, seeme 
puzzled by some of the varieties of the musk duck. 
These varieties, then, were not’ probably self-generated 
in the old world, but imported from the new by Spanish 
and other adventurers. If they arose, hundreds or 
thousands of years ago, in South America, from a single 
uniform type of musk duck, it would be most interesting 
could we know under what circumstances of domestica~ 
| tion by extinct nations of men, in cities that havelong 
been swept away, the breaking of the breed first took 
place. One variety of musk dusk is coloured with a 
curious dingy brown. Now, domestic ducks, of a nearly 
similar hue, have this season been unexpectedly produced 
in our own poultry-yard. ‘Thus, a perfectly black East 
Indian duck, associated with a perfectly white call drake, 
and with no other male. During the spring both birds 
were stolen by some vagabonds. The few eggs obtained 
from this union were set under a hen, and produced 
four ducklings, two speckled black and white, as might 
be expected, and two of the dingy brown colour, in- 
terspersed with a few white feathers. As we have sus- 
pected the slate-eoloured fowls to have arisen from some 
dilution, with a white cross of black, 7. e., very dark 
purple or slate-coloured birds ; so, in ducks, light or 
dingy brown may be the effect of diluting, with white, 
black, 7. ¢., very dark brown or brown-green families. 
The couple of brown common ducks look like a pair, im 
which case we propose keeping them another season to 
watch how their offspring wall turn out. 

A trustworthy account of the parentage and produce 
of mongrels is much required to assist in determining 
the limitation of the variations of species, a mere 
guess at which will be of such immense service to the 
speculative zoologist. D. 


Home Correspondence. 

The Risks of High Farming.—i have witnessed 
within these few years, in my own neighbourhood, so 
great a revolution in the culture of land, and such pro- 
digious crops in expectancy arising from high farming 
that when the seasons are favourable for harvesting, £ 
might subscribe to all that is said—that, to look for 
great crops, the farm should be worked as a garden. 
Not three weeks ago I saw a large farm promising the 
cultivator of it a full realisation of all his hopes, and in 
truth, even to an inexperienced eye, the picture was 
magnificent ; but such is not the case at present, its 
proud head is fallen with the heavy rains, and the 
sloven’s on the other side the hedge sprinkled with its 
weeds (where high farming could rot be followed for 
want of capital), may turn out the more profitable 
husbandry. A medium line in farming, perhaps, as im 
all other things, is best. Better to lay your plans for 


30 bushels of Wheat per acre rather than 40, and then 
a day’s rain will rather enliven than depress your 
expectancies of a good harvest home. But supposing 
it to be all truth, that high farming is the only, or rather 
the best, way to meet the imports of foreign grain and 
high taxation, where are the landlords or tenants of 
substance to be found to follow such courses? If it 
was as clear as that 2 and 2 make 4, that by right 
draining, subsoiling, and scientific knowledge of manure, 
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and plenty of it, that produce might be quadrupled, 
still to bring the country into universal garden culture 
is but an Utopian dream. “ Progress” is a good 
horse, but a curb is necessary to prevent his running 
away with his rider. Lt. H., July 31. 

Exeter Agricultural Meeting and Dinner.—The 
meeting at Exeter seems to have satisfied its promoters. 
As strangers, we say there is much to mend. Fora 
show on so large a scale as the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, it ought to be fixed at some central 
point. When fixed in a corner of England, as at 
Exeter, the show becomes of a local character—the 
subjects for exhibition become limited. Strangers find 
all things new ; but where is the novelty of the show 
to those who may annually attend? In stock, for in- 
stance, you had what we expected to find, viz., some 
fine specimens of the Devon breed. In horses, no show 
at all. But many say, why waste your time looking at 
the beasts of the field? Turn your attention to the 
implements ; see what is new ; discover fresh traces of 
mechanical art and skill, and tell us what new things 
England has done towards a cheaper and better method 
of tilling the ground. Implements were once all com- 
plexity—all cost—monstrous, cumbrous articles. They 
are not yet done with. Many implements called new 
are only old acquaintances in a new garb; but they are ad- 
mitted as new to the exhibition. Some of the ploughs, 
with mould-boards of unusual length, laid the furrow 
slice in an admirable manner. Much business was done 
in the sale of implements, The dinner was unusually 
satisfactory. Soyer did his part well,in a part the British 
farmer never fails when the viands are such as he can 
do justice to. At other meetings the dinners have been 
very indifferent, The speeches would have been 
better if Mr. Lister had had his say, and what he would 
have said is easy to divine. Many landlords want 
education, and where the landlords know their business 
they are the best and kindest of men. How wrong to 
say a gentleman wants instruction ; but to say a tenant is 
ignorant is quite right. Pretty times these, forsooth. 
Who shall stay instruction, and who shall withhold know- 
ledge? Does the Society deny its own usefulness? We 
should have been too glad to have heard from one from 
the further hemisphere the words he would have 
uttered ; we mean Colonel Morris, of New York. But 
the rules of the Society silenced him, though the meet- 
ing called upon him by name. Mr. Rives, of Virginia, 
we would also gladly have heard. Virginia! so as- 
sociated with our own great countryman Raleigh, so 
wise, so learned. The axe and the veto of a chairman 
can cut short instruction. However, in excuse it may 
be supposed the American guests might argue the 
question of free trade, and so put the meeting in hot 
water. At these meetings much information is ob- 
tained from men who attend from various counties. It 
is to be hoped Devonshire will improve after this visit 
of the Society. Cream and Apples are very good things, 
but good farming far better. X. Y. Z., Hants. 

Public Weil.—The poor around me are very badly 
off for water of any kind. I cannot afford to dig 
or bore a well for them, even if I had not to 
sink 130 feet, the probable depth through our clay. 
Can you suggest to me some cheap method of procur- 
ing them a good supply of wholesome water? (by 
drainage and filtration, or otherwise ?) I find that the 
stone earthenware pipes are not made larger than 
18 inches diameter ; had they been 3 feet, they might 
have been available to line the well. And what coulda 
pump be bought for? and what sort of pump? And 
what rules should the people be bound by, if any ? 
J.E, G. , 

Clover Failure.—On seeing your article in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, on the failure of the Clover, I was 
induced to seek for the cause. Upon examination I 
find the Clover very much eaten with a small black- 
headed maggot, which destroys the heart of the plant. 
The stems are also pierced with many holes, apparently 
by some insect depositing its eggs. This is not local ; 
for I have examined many Clover fields, some more 
than 40 miles from where I reside, which are precisely 
the same. It is not confined to this time of year or 
this particular year. I have found it at all seasons in 
the absence of frost. Ihad the whole of three or four 
acres destroyed early one spring. Some Trefoil sown 
and growing with the Clover was not injured. In the 
second cut or after crop many patches of the same 
field were destroyed where it had not been injured first. 
In the following spring, early (February and March), 
a neighbour of mine had a field of 12 acres quite de- 
stroyed. There was a uniform and good plant after 
harvest, and all the early part of the winter, which 
became so bad by late in March as to be fit only to 
plough up and sow with Peas. The crowns were eaten 
out by this maggot; it began in spring and finally 
spread all over the field. I am not sure, but think 
I sent you some notice of it at the time ; if I did not I 
intended it. About the same time I saw an article by 
Mr. Lawes on the same insect, and I think he said it 
belonged to the Tipula family, this maggot being their 
larva. I feel assured the Dodder is not the cause of the 
failure ; I have seen it only in the second cut or late in 
the summer ; nor the Broom-rape, but some insect. I can 
bear testimony as to the good effects of bones dissolved 

in acid as a good dressing for Clover, having this year 
quite a double crop where it was applied, as compared 
with some missed on purpose in the same field, only a 
rod wide, as an experiment. I have found the Cow- 
grass succeed much better than Clover of late years, 
especially on poor land; it has this disadvantage, it is 
later, and does not produce a second crop, unless cut 
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very early the first time. The Potatoes are very badly 
diseased here, I think they were never worse. Wheat 
will be only a middling crop, blighted, and very much 
down where heavy ; looks like a deficient yield. Barley 
good but very much laid. Oats pretty good. Turnips 
promise well. The hay crop short. We have com- 
menced cutting winter Beans to-day ; they are a light 
crop. Peas that were sown early are a fair crop, on 
early land ; but those sown late, on late land, are very 
bad. Mangold Wurzel very bad. We also began 
cutting Wheat to-day. The weather is showery, and 
not at all settled at present. James Eames, Beck F'arm, 
Beaulieu, Hants. 

English and Scotch Farming (see p. 475).—Before 
leaving Sandinburgh I made myself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the various systems adopted on that farm, 
for we have very few instances where all the branches 
of farming are so scientifically carried on, and that too 
without any ostentation or view to applause. It has 
been the desire of the manager to make the best of his 
master’s property, by adhering to principles he found 
most conducive to that end ; for while he has devoted 
so much attention to the breeding department, the other 
branches connected with the farm have not been lost 
sight of. After leaving Hertfordshire I passed through 
Middlesex, in order to see haymaking at head-quarters ; 
the weather being fine, the process was going on with 
vigour, which I had great pleasure in witnessing, and 
was quite ashamed of the ignorance which prevails in 
the north in that department. Before drawing to a con- 
clusion, I shall state my opinion on the comparative 
merits of English and Scotch farming. In England the 
systems of farming and modes of management are very 
different. In some districts it is very deficient, while 
in others good farming is to be found. And, to their 
praise be it said, the proprietors (or their managers for 
them) generally set a good example before their 
tenantry ; but the latter are rather tardy in the pro- 
gressive movement, However, in Scotland, it is quite 
the reverse ; here the tenantry live at rack-rent, with 
very few resident proprietors, and those we have occupy 
only the mansion-house, and perhaps a few acres ad- 
joining, which are kept in permanent pasture, conse- 
quently the tenant farmers have the way to find for 
themselves, and to them is due all the praise of Scotch 
farming. In conclusion, I wish it to be understood that 
it is not my intention to applaud one party and despise 
the other, as is too often done by writers on agriculture. 
My observations are drawn from facts that have come 
under my notice. I am likewise aware that the Scotch 
farmers consider themselves superior to their southern 
brethren, and in some branches they are so ; yet, in 
some respects, they ought to borrow a leaf from the 
Englishman’s book, as in haymaking, cattle-feeding, &c. 
And I trust our northern worthies will soon see the 
error of their ways in these respects ; but I am afraid 
that the great barrier to all improvements has too much 
hold—that is, self-conceit. H., Aberdeenshire. 

Clover Dodder.—A correspondent says, some eight 
or nine years ago I walked into my neighbour’s field 
while he was cutting his second crop of Clover, and 
called his attention to the ** Orobanche,” which was most 
abundant therein. He had not observed it; and but 
for me would not have recognised anything unusual. 
This summer the field is in Clover again. After last 
harvest the plant was a full one. During winter and 
spring it went off sadly ; so much so that the occupier, 
not the old tenant, ploughed up a part of the field. He 
and others could not account for the failure: they 
gave no heed to my suggestion, that the last time the 
field was in Clover it was poisoned with  Orobanche.” 
* None had been seen since that time,” &c.; and it 
could not possibly he that the present failure was due 
to such a cause. To-day I looked over the hedge ; and 
there is my old friend in full vigour. Now then comes the 
philosopher’s turn. Tell us where the poison has beenlaid 
up all this time, &c. The field seems to be ruined for Clover. 
[So far as I know anything of the natural history 
of the Orobanche minor, and the manner in which our 
occasional Clover failures occur, Iam not disposed to 
consider the former to be in relation to the latter. No 
doubt the Orobanche does great injury where it abounds, 
but the Clover failures occur often where Orobanche 
is not found. I am not at all surprised that the Oro- 
banche should re-appear in any field where it has once 
shown itself, for I think it extremely likely (don’t sup- 
pose I mean to say it is a proved fact) that its seeds 
may remain dormant until they meet afresh with the 
roots of Clover or such other plants as they are 
capable of attacking. But—query lst—Had your 
neighbour thoroughly cleaned his seed by sifting out 
the Orobanche ? Query 2d,—Is the Clover “ going off” 
this year? I mean since the winter and spring failure. 
Did you remember to try the experiment I have so 
often asked for—of leaving a stetch of Barley without 
Clover? Unless we begin at the beginning, I fear we 
shall always be in doubt of the real cause of Clover 
failure, and consequently a long while in detecting an 
adequate remedy. J. S. H.] 

Notes on No. 30 Agricultural Gazette.—Leases, &c., 
(p. 473): “It is because we believe that this high 
farming cannot exist without a lease, any more than a 
lease without its invariable concomitant high farming, 
that we direct attention to their connection,’ &c. The 
former part of this proposition should be strenuously 
urged, especially in these difficult times. Without long 
or renewable leases, in all cases attended with a 
covenant for the repayment of all un-worn out improve- 
ments, we cannot expect any prudent man to incur the 
expense of real high farming. But the latter part of 


the proposition must be received with caution. Some 
landowners and agents, who wish to promote high 
farming, would grant leases, but their old tenants, whom 
they are unwilling to remove, are unfit to be trusted with 
them. Some years ago I was requested to accompany 
two other farmers to inspect and report the condition 
of a farm that was let on lease. The tenant paid his 
rent, but was ruining the farm, and though he had vir- 
tually broken through the spirit of the agreement, he 
had not so flagrantly violated its letter as to make eject- 
ment clearly legal. We therefore unanimously agreed 
to advise the owner to get rid of the tenant on the best 
terms that could be agreed upon. I mention this fact 
because several similar cases have occurred, and it is 
to be hoped that qualified agents may devise some plan 
by which, under lease, the rights of both landlord and 
tenant may be made sure. I say qualified agents, be- 
cause I quite concur in a recent remark of yours that 
properly qualified land-agents and landowners are 
wanting as well as superior tenants. And I will add 
my own opinion that if the former had been more 
plentiful, the latter would not have been so scarce.— 
‘“‘ Manure for every crop:’’ This I nearly accomplished 
many years back, and sometimes got too much straw, 
on a poor run-out farm ; and after the few first years, 
almost without purchasing any kind of manure, except 
such as could be bought by labour on the farm. That 
was effected by carefully collecting and preserving any- 
thing capable of making manure, and especially pre- 
serving the liquid manure, which was chiefly converted 
into compost by absorption with dry earth and ashes, 
and which was thus made} drillable with the seed. Let 
the farmer free himself from the imposition of the 
manure manufacturer by manufacturing his own ma- 
nure. I cannot think that farm rightly managed that 
does not maintain itself, unless the manure-making pro- 
duce be sold off ; in which case, of course, extraneous 
manure must be brought back. ‘This self-supporting 
system is exemplified by Mr. Hutchinson at Sandin- 
burgh (vide page 475), and it has been proved prac- 
ticable in numerous other instances; but the gaseous 
virtues of manure, as well as the liquid, are most sadly 
wasted, instead of being, as they ought to be, preserved 
with miser-like care. Farmers too commonly seem to 
have no idea of the immense loss they sustain by suf- 
fering their middens to “waste their fragrance on the 
desert air.” Suppose the tea-dealer were to expose his 
tea to sun and air, wetand wind, what would the women 
say of it? Methinks he would soon lose their custom, 
and this is only a parallel case.—‘ Catch-meadow,” 
(page 474): This paper presents a promissory note to 
the owners of moory mountains and other lands where 
streams abound. Will they still refuse to accept it ? 
I have often wondered that such sources of wealth 
should be so sadly neglected. dn Old Farmer. — 

The Exeter Show of Pigs.—I see you say im your 
description of the pigs exhibited at Exeter,“ The Berk- 
shires are much too coarse in bone and hair for the 
small breeds, and have not sufficient size for the large.” 
Iam not very fond of publie scribbling, but I cannot 
allow you and your readers to rest under this impres- 
sion, without expressing my dissent. I believe it will 
be generally allowed that the pure Berkshire (it is too 
much he practice to call all black and white pigs Berk- 
shire) are as fine in the bone and hair as any breed of 
the same size, and I feel confident will produce a greater 
weight of bacon at an early age than most other 
breeds. I have myself had them killed, weighing up- 
wards of 20 score at 10 months old, I conceive that 
early maturity is of the first importance in all deserip- 
tions of stock, and should be particularly encouraged 
by all agricultural societies, and it was with this view I 
selected my pigs at Exeter, where I sent a sow eight 
months old, within two or three weeks of farrowing ; of 
course she was much smaller than those four or five 
times her age, and was little noticed by general ob- 
servers, but I understood she was pronounced a very 
superior animal by those who took the trouble to inves- 
tigate the cireumstances. Had I thought it necessary 
a sow should be a certain weight to gain a premium, I 
could have sent one equal to any there; but if I had 
been successful I should not have taken great credit to 
myself in gaining a prize for a sow three or four 
years old, which ought to have been converted into 
bacon years before. If a person looks alone to the 
bacon market for his return, I think he should not 
allow a sow to have more than one litter, and that before 
she is 12 months old; and if she is then fattened she 
will be nearly as valuable per score as young stores, 
which should be brought out at 8 or 9 months old ; but 
if she is allowed to continue breeding, her bacon would 
be less valuable in proportion to the time she is kept 7 
I candidly confess I do not carry out this plan myself, 
as Tam a breeder of pigs for sale to breeders, and 
sometimes have a greater demand than I can supply 
under this system, and am consequently compelled to 
keep on sows longer than I should otherwise do. Ihope 
nothing I have said here will be attributed to dissatis- 
faction at the decision of the judges. I am perfectly 
satisfied—indeed no man should show at such exhibitions 
who cannot be defeated with temper. I always think 
the judges have a most arduous and unthankful duty to 
perform, and I am sure, so far as I have seen, always 
give their best attention to arrive ata right decision 5 
and we the exhibitors, I hope, feel sufficiently thankful 
for the trouble they must have, although we may n0w 
and then feel a little disappointed. Edward Bowly, 
Siddington House, near Cirencester, Aug. 1. 

Scotch and English Farming.—Being at 


all times 
desirous, like your Aberdeen correspondent, of learning 
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something in every country, and from every source, I 
feel the more stimulated, in these times of agricultural 
transition and distress, to pick up whatever conduces to 
make farming profitable. I am the more encouraged, 
from the liberal nature of your correspondent’s intro- 
ductory remarks, to hope for some detailed information 
regarding the stock and crops he witnessed at Sandin- 
burgh. He says the crops were startling, and had been 
produced without the aid of artificial manures—save a 
few cwts. of bones, &c. I would therefore first beg to 
learn from “ H.,” what course of farming or cropping is 
pursued to obtain such a desired result. Next, I would 
like to learn how calves bought in at 15s, and 20s. re- 
spectively are made to be worth as many pounds in the 
course of a year or two’s feeding? I should feel grate- 
ful to be informed how such stock is obtained, fed and 
treated ; and what market, whether at home or in 
London, such animals are disposed of ? We have been 
very far behind realising any such prices for two-year- 
old cattle, on an average, although well fed during the 
whole time from being calved till they came to the 
hands of the butcher. In the next place, we are most 
particularly desirous to learn the pig secret of a profit 
of 200/.a year. How that is obtained? What number 
of pigs are kept at Sandinburgh ? How are they fed and 
otherwise treated? We have come so far short of 
anything like 200/. a year profit on keeping a very 
large herd of pigs, that we will veuture to hire a 
special train for the northern luminary, to come and 
enlighten us upon the why and wherefore such a most 
desirable profit can be netted by pig feeding. If all 
. your Aberdeen correspondent has stated of the farming 
of Hertfordshire be correct, England surely cannot be 
so very far behind Scotland, as regards its agriculture, 
as “ H,”? and many other flying visitors would make us 
understand. We haveat present no time to dive farther 
into ‘‘ Hs” budget, but shall have very many more 
enquiries to make, if he gives a full explanation to the 
statements in a late Gazette. Investigator. 
The Potato Disease.—In the month of March last 
I sent you some account of my experiments in Potato 
planting, with a view to preventing the disease that has 
affected this root more or less since 1845. I then 
stated that the only Potatoes I had last year free from 
disease were those managed on the plan suggested by 
Mr. Martin, of Dundee, which consists in laying down 
the tops and covering them with earth to within 6 inches 
of the end. This should be done at the third moulding 
up, when the tubers are about half-grown, unless blight 
should appear on the leaves before this, in which case 
the operation should be immediately carried out—Mr. 
Martin’s theory being based upon the supposition that 
the stems of the plant are in the first instance made 
unhealthy by atmospheric causes, and that then the 
ae descends by degrees to the roots, and finally 
the tubers become diseased. Possibly this operation of 
covering up the stems may for a time check their 
growth, and thus prevent them acting as feeders to the 
tubers, thus leaving them to gain their whole growth 
from} the soil and the gases contained below, instead of 
feeding on the deleterious atmospheric agents that from 
som@ peculiarity of the season may be blighting the 
stems above ground. I am sorry to say that such 
s to be the character of the present season. The 
almost incessant rain and absence of sun for the last 
10 days, has produced upon the leaves and stalks of the 
Potato plant, all the old fungus and black spots 
and blight, indicative of the coming disease of the 
tubers, and this to an extent far beyond any year 
since 1845. On a close examination of 150 acres of my 
own growth, and many fields besides of my neighbours, 
I cannot find a single plant that is not infested with the 
Aphis vastator and other green flies, that are always 
found accompanying a diseased state of foliage. These 
insects seem to have appeared all within the last week ; 
they are to be found in greatest abundance on the lower 
stalks nearest the ground, which are becoming quite 
yellow and dead, and in some fields are to be seen patches 
4 or 5 yards square of plants, altogether withered and 
mouldy. Should this damp weather continue many 
days longer, I fear the worst results to the whole crop, 
and I would now urge upon all, whose crops may be ina 
similar condition to my own, to try this “ laying down ” 
plan, at any rate upon a portion of them. The tops re- 
quire first pressing down gently but firmly, with a 
short pole, held with both hands in the middle. A boy 
will thus press down as fast as three men can cover up 
with hoes, leaving about 6 inches exposed. The tops 
are laid all in one direction, and this should be towards 
the north, where the drills run east and west, as the bank 
of earth is thus most exposed to the sun. I have not 
yet been able to get a plough made that will perform 
this work with the precision required, but if the plan is 
found to answer, some ingenious mechanic will soon be 
found to produce an efficient implement of the kind, I 
may add that the cost of laying down upon our light soils 
is about 3s. per acre, an insignificant sum compared 
with the probable advantage, so that none need be 
deterred from making the experiment, owing to the 
expense. And yet I have observed that farmers in 
‘general are exceedingly averse to trying any new sug- 
gestion, however rational it may seem, that entails upon 
them even the slightest increased expense. Surely this 
deficieney of enterprise and spirit of enquiry, must be 
regarded as a great defect amongst the large mass of 
farmers. Even the most pertinacious stickler for his 
order must admit that there is amongst the farmers, as 
a body, a most lamentable absence of these requisities 
for that intelligent and scientific pursuit of agriculture 
.which is demanded by the necessities of the « times,” and’ 


in accordance with the present spirit of the age, and 

which can alone befit them for the pursuit of such 

enquiries as may lead to the solution of the mystery that 

now envelops the Potato disease. Their almost entire 

ignorance hitherto, of physical science, and nearly all 

the branches of natural history, has been shown by the 

crude and all but useless essays on “ Turnip-fly,” “ wire- 

worm,” and “ blight,” that have from time to time filled 

the pages of some of our agricultural publications. And 

it has mainly been by scientific men, altogether uncon- 

nected with agriculture, bringing to our aid those 

enlightened habits of observation gained by study and 

education, that we have been enabled at length to arrive 

at any just conclusions on these subjects. Surely it is 

a disgrace to the British farmer of the present day to 

be dependent on foreign aid in those matters so 

intimately connected with his own business, and so 

constantly thrust before his attention, that the only 

wonder would seem to be, how he can avoid the accession 

of knowledge upon such questions. But however just in 

general the charge may be of defective education 

amongst the main body of the farmers, still that can 

hardly be urged as the cause of the world’s remaining 
till now in ignorance of the Potato disease. For we 
have had essays upon it from all quarters, by all “ sorts 
and conditions of men,” from Mr. Alfred Smee, with his 
science, down to the stupid practical bigot, who, with a 
laudable pertinacity, persisted in tracing it, like all other 
ills, to free-trade ! and that still more remarkable 
individual, whose impious fanaticism could see nothing 
in it but a mark of the divine displeasure, at our 
toleration of the Catholics, and the threatened admission 
of the Jews into Parliament. And yet no decided light 
has been thrown upon the subject, opinions remaining 
as various and uncertain as ever, I have all along felt 
this to be a humiliating fact, for I cannot but believe 
that intelligent and patient observation should reveal 
the source of the injury, and reward the enquirer with 
some decided views as to the future fate of the Potato 
plant. I have no sympathy whatever with those half 
fanatic reasoners who strive to hide their ignorance 
of the operations of Nature under the assumed guise of 
religious “resignation to the mysterious workings of 
Providence,” who say that doubtless some wise social 
end is to be answered by the total annihilation of the 
Potato plant, and assume that probably the Creator is 
gradually destroying, by direct agency, this root out of 
the land, without the intervention of any of those inter- 
mediate agents, such as blight, fungus, or insect working 
in the ordinary course of nature. And moreover, that it 
is presumptuous in us to attempt to ascertain the causes 
of such mysterious providential visitations. Now, there 
is nothing, in either the physical or moral history of 
man, that justifies us in coming to any such conclusions, 
for in both physical and moral disease we are taught by 
nature aid revelation to fathom their sources and 
search out the remedies. And in both do we find that 
there is no evil which is not met by a suitable anta- 
gonistic healing agent. In the physical constitution of 
man, we see that beautiful Jaw the “vis medicatrix 
nature,” that, if unobstructed, speedily restores any 
injured part to its natural health again, and so likewise, 
in the intellectual and moral constitution, that which at 
first sight might seem an evil is often the agent of 
highest good. The rationale of the whole being 
embodied in three short words “perfect through 
suffering.” Why then should we not carry out the 
same reasoning into the natural world? And thus we 
should look to that which is probably the true source of 
the Potato disease, viz.,some unnatural condition into 
which our mode of cultivation has forced it. I hope 
that these suggestions may be received in the spirit in 
which they are intended. John Fryer, jun. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Launceston, Van Diemen’s Lanp, Fed. 8, 1850.—I 
have observed frequent discussions as to the qualities 
of guano imported from various countries into Great 
Britain, and hope you will not be displeased at receiving 
from Van Diemen’s Land a communication having re- 
ference to guano, lately introduced there, having been 
obtained from a cavern on an island in Bass’s Straits. 

The persons who discovered this cavern say that it is 
occupied by innumerable sea birds, and that the guano 
contained in it is completely sheltered from the weather, 
and that no rain can have fallen uponit. About 20 
tons have been brought to Launceston, and bought by 
various parties at 5/. per ton. Amongst others, [ pur- 
chased 4 tons, and having dried and pulverised it, and 
mixed it with an equal quantity of wood-ashes, I have 
within the last month sown it at the rate of 3 cwt. to 
the acre, upon land since sown broadcast with Yellow 
Aberdeen and Red Tankard Turnips. Being very de- 
sirous to ascertain the value of this guano, as compared 
with that in use in England, and believing that you will, 
in a measure, feel interested respecting it, I have here- 
with forwarded you a small quantity of the guano as it 
arrived in Launceston, together with the remains of 
some’ birds I took out of that which I dried and pul- 
verised, which abounded in similar remains—bones (ap- 
parently of albatrosses, penguins, and other large birds) 
and partially decomposed feathers. 

If you can kindly submit this guano to be analysed 
by some competent person, and communicate to me the 
results, either by letter or through the columns of your 
Journal, stating at the same time its value per ton, 
having reference to that of the guano most approved 
of in England, you will confer not only a favour, but a 
benefit upon the agriculturists of this colony, which will, 
T am gure, be duly appreciated by them, — 


In order that you may see that the communicationg 
in your Journal are not only read, but in some degree 
acted upon in this distant colony, 1 herewith forward 
you a Launceston Examiner, of July 1, 1848, containing 
a letter from me, describing, in compliance with the 
request of the Launceston Horticultural Society, the 
method I had adopted in transplanting Swede Turnips. 
(taken, as you will perceive is acknowledged, from your 
columns), and stating the results. I may add that the 
next (last) year I puf in 10 acres in a similar way, and 
had an excellent crop, one small field, containing about 
1} acre, yielding 30 tons to the acre, as I found by care- 
fully weighing an average rod, in order to ascertain 
how long [ could continue to feed two oxen that I was 
desirous to keep on until Christmas. This season I 
I have put in 20 acres, and have now about 13 or 14 
acres promising an abundant crop; the remaining 7 acres 
were totally destroyed by grubs, which lived altogether 
upon the plants, there being no weeds in the field. 
Theodore Bartley. [We regret to say that we have 
not received either the guano or the Launceston paper | 


SOEs. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF 
IRELAND. 

Cork, July 23.—This Society held its great annual 
show at Cork, on this and following days, in the spacious 
Corn-market. The weather, with the exception of a 
few passing showers, was particularly favourable, and 
the attendance numerous. ‘The following is the prize 
list :-— 

CLASS A.—SHORT-HORNED. 

Judges—Mr. J. Booth, Mr. Wm. Torr, and Mr. H. Smith; 
Stewards—Lord Viscount Monck, and Thomas Ball, Esq. 
Section I, For the best Bull calved in 1845—48, 30 sovs., to 

Hon, A. F. Nugent, Pallas, Tynagh, for Bamboo, calved Jan., 

1847 ; the best builin Sections I., I1I., and III., and the best of 

all the prize bulls exhibited at the show; 10 sovs. to James 

Douglas, Athelstaneford, Drem, East Lothian, for Hutton. 
Section II. For the best Bull calved in 1848, 20 sovs., to W. 

Coppinger, Barry’s Court, for Rollo; 5 sovs, to Harvey Combe, 

Cobham Park, Cobham, Surrey, for Logic. 

Section III. For the best Bull calved after the 1st of January, 
1842, 10 sovs., to Richard Welstead, Ballywalter, Castletown- 
roche, for Peacock ; 5 sovs. to Richard Chaloner, Kingsfort, 

foynalty, for Duke of Leinster. 

Section 1V. For the best Cow in calf, or that has had a calf 
in the year 1850, 15 sovs., John J. Turner, Newtownvilla, Kil- 
cullen, for Primrose; 5 sovs,, to Hon. A, F, Nugent, Pallas, 
Tynagh, for Bandbox. 

Section V. For the best Heifer, in calf or in milk, calved in 
the year 1847, 10 sovs., to Hon. A. F. Nugent, Pallas, Tynagh, 
for Maid of Killerby; 5 sovs. to H. Stanley M‘Clintock, New- 
bury, Kilcullen, for Lily of the Valley. 

Section VI. For the best Heifer, in calf or in milk, calved in 
the year 1848, 10 sovs., Benjamin Wilson, Brawith, Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, for the Lady of Brawith, This Heifer also received 
the Agricultural Challenge Cup, value 100 sovs., as being the 
best animal in the Neat Cattle Classes ; and the gold medal as 
the beet of all the prize cows or heifers exhibited at the show. 
The owner also received the medal as the breeder of the best 
prize animal; 5 sovs. to Benjamin Wilson, Brawith, Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, for Castanette. 

Section VII. For the best Heifer calved after the Ist of 
January, 1849, 10 eovs., to Thomas Barnes, jun,, Westland, 
Moynalty, for Primrose ; 5 sovs,, to Hon, A. F, Nugent, Pallas, 
Tynagh, for baby. 


CLASS B. — LONG-HORNED, DEVONS, HEREFORDS, 
AYRSHIRES, POLLED ANGUS, AND GALLOWAYS. 
Or any other distinct Breed not qualified to compete as Short- 


horns. 

Section I. For the best Bull calved in 1845—48, 15 sovs., to 
Lady Carbery, Castlefreke, Rosscarbery, for a Devon bull, Sir 
Thomas ; 5 sovs,, to Thomas George Stoney, Kyle Park, Bor- 
risokane, for his Hereford bull, Ireton. 

Section II, For the best Bull calved in the year 1848, 10 sovs., 
to the Earl of Charlemont, for his Devon bull, Young Shamrock ; 
5 sovs., to the Earl of Charlemont, Marino, Clontarf, for his 
Devon bull Volunteer. 

Section III, For the best Bull calved after January 1, 1849, 
10 sovs., to the Earl of Charlemont, for his Devon bull Albert ; 
5 sovs., to N. W. Roche, M.D., Carrickabrick, Fermoy, for his 
Ayrshire bull Rory. 

For the best Bull in the above sections, The Medal. The 
Earl of Charlemont, for his Devon Bull, Young Shamrock. 

Section 1V. For the best Cow in calf, or that has had a calf 
in the year 1850, 10 sovs., to the Earl of Charlemont ; 5 sovs., 
fo John M‘Auliffe, Rathminsky, Cork, for his Ayrshire Cow, 

earie. 

Section VI. For the best Heifer in calf, or in milk, calved in 
the year 1848, 10 sovs., to Lady Carbery, for a Devon Heifer, 
Daisy ; 5 sovs., to the same for a Devon Heifer. 

Section VII. For the best Heifer calved after January 1, 
1849, 5 sovs,, to the Earl of Charlemont, for his Devon Heifer, 
Primrose; 3 sovs., to Thomas Kemmis, Killeen, Portarlington, 
for his Jersey Heifer, 


CLASS C.—WEST HIGHLANDS, KERRIES, OR ANY 
OTHER MOUNTAIN BREED. 

Section I. For the best Bull calved after the 1st of January, 
1844, 5 sovs., to William Owen, Blessington, for his West High- 
land Bull, Young Donald. 

Section II. For the best Cow in calf, or that has had a calf 
in the year 1850, 3 sovs., to Thomas J. Fitzgerald, Thornbull, 
Cork, for his Kerry Cow. 

Section III. For the best lot of two Heifers, 3 sovs. to the 
Knight of Kerry, Vaiencia, for his two yearling Kerry Heifezs. 


CLASS E.—HORSES. 

Section I. For the best Cart Stallion, over three years old, 
and foaled since the lst of January, 1843, 30 sovs., to John Wool- 
sey, Milesdown, Castlebellingham, for his Clydesdale horse, No 
Mistake ; 10 sovs., to the Earl of Shannon, Castlemartyr, for 
his Clydesdale Draught Stallion, Clyde. 

Section II. For the best Cart Stallion, foaled since the Ist of 
January, 1847, 20 sovs., to William Owen, Blessinton, for his 
Draught Stallion, Kilwarlin. . 

Section III, For the best thorough-bred Stallion, the Meaal. 
Captain Francis Price, Abergayenny, Monmouthshire, for his 
tho1ough-bred Stallion, Retriever. 

Section IV. For the bert Cart Mare, in foal, or with a foal et 
her foot, or having reared a foal in the year 1849, 10 soys., to 
Joseph Nash, Monard, Cork, for his Draught Mare ; 5 sovs, to 
St. John Jeffreyes, Blarney Castle, Cork, for his Cart Mare. 

Section V. For the best Cart Filly, not exceeding three years 
old; 5 soys., to Thomas Ball, Malahide, for his filly, Jessy. 


SHEEP. 
CLASS F,—LEICESTERS. 
Section I. The best Shearling Ram, 10 sovs., to James 
Douglas, Athelstaneford, Drem, East Lothian; dsovs., Sylvester 
Rait, Rathmoyle, Edenderry. 
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Section II. The best Two-shear Ram, 10 sovs., to John 
Gregory Watkins, Woodfield, Worcester. 

Section III. The best Ram of any other age, 5 sovs., to John 
Gregory Watkins, Woodfield, Worcester. 

Section IV. The best pen of five Shearling Ewes, 5 sovs., to 
Roger Hudson, Kilmore, Ta\lagh (objected to). 

Section V. The best pen of five Ewe Lambs, 4 sovs., to Robert 
Briscoe, Glandalane, Fermoy. 


CLASS G.—ANY OTHER LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
Not qualified to compete as Leicesters, ‘ 

Section I, The best Shearling Ram, 8 sovs., to Sylvester Rait, 
Rathmoyle, Edenderry ; 4 sovs., to the same. 

Section II. The best Two-shear Ram, 8 sovs., to G. Thunder, 
Kingston Lodge, Navan. 

Section III. For the best Ram of any other age, 4 sovs., to 
Sylvester Rait, Rathmoyle, Edenderry. 

Section IV. For the best pen of five Shearling Ewes, 3 sovs., 
to Stephen Wilson, Bookfield, Ballytore. 

Section V. The best pen of five Ewe Lambs, 2 sovs., to James 
Morrogh, Kilworth. 


CLASS H.—SOUTHDOWNS. 
Section I. The best Shearling Ram, 8 sovs., to John 
Woolsey, Milesdown, Castlebellingham, 
Section II. The best Ram of any other age, 4 sovs., to 
William Owen, Blesinton. 
Section III. The best pen of five Shearling Ewes, 3 sovs., to 
James Hanning, Cloyne. 


CLASS I.—CHEVIOTS, 

Section I. The best Shearling Ram, 8 sovs., to Colonel La 
Touche, Luggela, Newtownmountkennedy. 

Section II. The best Ram of any age, 4 sovs., to Colonel La 
Touche, Luggela. 

Section III. The best pen of five Shearling Ewes, 3 sovs., 
to Col. La Touche, Luggela; the best in the above classes, the 
Medal, to John Gregory Watkins, Woodfield, Worcester ; the 
breeder of the best Ram in the above classes, the Medal—to 
Gregory Watkins, Esq. 


CLASS K.—SWINE. 

Section I. The best Boar of the large breed, 5 sovs., to 
Edward Croaker, Ballitore House, Ballitore ; the second best 
ditto, 8 sovs., to John Lichfield, Ballymaloe, Castle, Cloyne. 

Section II. The best Boar of the small breed, 5 sovs., to 
Henry Lister Maw, Tetley, Crowle; the second best ditto, 
3 sovs., to Alex. W. Lawe, Glanmire, Cork. 

Section III, For the best Breeding Sow of the large breed, 
4 sovs., to H. Stanley M‘Clintock, Newbury, Ki'cullen ; 2 sovs. 
to Moses Cartwright, Staunton-hill, Brenton-on-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire, 

Section IV. For the best Breeding Sow of the small breed, 
4 sovs., to James Splaine, Gurrane, Bandon; 2 sovs, to Robert 
W. Goold Adams, Jamesbrook-hall, Middleton. 

Section V. For the best lot of three Pigs of the same litter, 
mot more than nine months old, 3 sovs., to Richard Barter, 
M.D., St. Anne’s-hill, Blarney ; 2 sovs. to Charles C, Coote, 
Mount-coote, Kilmallock. 


CLASS L.—EXTRA STOCK. 

Bulls: Thomas Connolly, M.P., Castledown, Ce%bridge, for 
his short-horned Bull Planet, 2U. 

Cows: The Earl of Bantry, Glengariffe Lodge, Bantry, for 
his Cow and Calf, 2. 

Sheep: Wm. Owen, Blesinton, for a pen of three fat ewes, 21. 

Swine : Major Bush, Glencairn, Lismore, for a Boar and 
Sow, small breed, 21, 

CLASS M.—POULTRY. 

Section I. Fowl.—The best Cock and Hen, or two Pullets, 
2 sovs., Henry Barry, Barry’s Lodge, Carrigtwohill; 1 sov. to 
Mrs. Warburton, Kill, Naas. 

Section III, Geese: The best couple of Geese, 2 sovs., to 
rea Perry, Glasheen, Cork; 1 sov., to Joseph Nash, Monard, 

orl, 

Section IV. Ducks: The beat Drake and two Ducks, 2 sovs., 
to James Perry, Glasheen, Cork; 1 sov., to William Coppinger, 
Barry’s-court, 

Extra.—34, to Thos. O’Grady, Brynllithrig, St. Asaph, Flint- 
shire, for a lot of Ducks, 10s. 


CLASS N.—DAIRY PRODUCE—BUTTER. 

To the owners of dairies, who shall make and produce the 
best quality of butter for the London and foreign markets, 
made on their own farms during the season of 1850, not 
being less than one firkin, of 701bs. weight, on the following 
terms : 

Section I. For the English or London market. ist prize, 5 
sovs., to Nathaniel C. Martin, Buttrestown, Glanmire ; 2d. 3 
sovs,, to Richard Barter, M.D,, St. Anne’s Hill, Blarney; 3d, 
2 sovs., to William R. Meade, Ballymartle, Kinsale. 

Section II. For the Foreign market. Ist prize, 5 sovs, to 
John M‘Auliffe, Rahmineky, Cork ; 2d, 3 sovs,, to Thomas For- 
rest, Clogheen, Blarney; 3d, 2 sovs., to John M‘Auliffe, 
Rahminsky, Cork. For the best of all prize butter exhibited 
at the show, the medal No. 22, to Nathaniel C. Martin, Buttres- 
town, Glanmire. 


Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural Produce in Lancashire.—The following 
scale may be considered as the general rate of produce 
in this county, comparing the average produce of the 
county, per acre, with that of the best cultivated farms ; 
the variations of the latter being according to the 
quality of soil and the seasons. 

Average of Best. 
the County. Cultivated Farms. 
ice a bushels, ... from 36 to 48 ,bush. 


” a ” ” 
” ” 


‘Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 5 a4 e . a 
“Potatoes, ... 5, ops tons. 
“Turnips, ... ye 
Clover, two cuttings, 24 - ae 3} a 
Meadow hay, one ditto 14 i oS ass ee a5 
The produce of cheese from a well-fed dairy stock, 
properly taken care of in other respects, will be double 
that from a stock under indifferent management and ill 
fed. This is supposing the dairy-maids to be equal in 
their management; but the value of the produce 
would be still less in proportion, when a bad dairy-maid 
is coupled with a badly fed, ill managed stock. The 
cheese made in the neighbourhood of Leigh has been 
considered the best in the county ; but I consider the 
best dairies in North Lancashire are quite equal, if not 
superior, to the best “Leigh cheese.” The highest 
produce I am aware of, for a whole dairy, is 4 ewt. 
per cow in the season. The general average will be 
about 3 ewt. per cow. The highest produce for one 
Month (the first month at Grass in the spring), was 
from a dairy of six cows ; 30 days’ produce of which was 
720 lbs.. The value varies more in proportion from a 
cow, supposing full milk cheese is made. Rothwell’s 
Agriculture. 


” 


* From crop 1841, one farmer sold 4500 loads, of 252 lbs, 
from 36 acres, which is better than 14 tons per acre. 


Calendar of Operations. 


AUGUST. 

LamMenmuirn Sueer Farm. — During the past month the 
thermometer has been high, and the quantity of rain limited, 
though quite sufficient, except on very burning soils, to keep 

| the pastures abundant. Indeed the present summer, so far as 

it has gone, bas been very favourable for grazing farms, and 
sheep are looking well, notwithstanding the late and severe 
spring. Since the fleeces were removed, the principal work of 
the shepherds has been—keeping a sharp look out for maggots, 
which, from the warm weather, have been unusually trouble- 
some of late. When the skin is unbroken, perhaps the best, 
and certainly the simplest, application is a handful of dry 
earth rubbed into the part affected, after carefully removing 
every maggot, and if possible the wool should never be re- 
moved, as it greatly disfigures lambs, especially if it is intended 
to show them in a market, The dust acts by quickly absorbing 
all moisture, and thus preventing the flies from depositing fresh 
eggs, while it also puts a stop to the operations of any larva 
which may have been missed. Our wool has been sold at about 
25 per cent. above last year’s price, and, judging from the ap- 
pearance of the fleeces, we expect the clip to weigh well. The 
Cheviot lambs will be weaned on the 9th, and the best wedder 
lot exposed at the great lamb fair held at Melrose on the 13th. 
Our hands are busy ploughing, horse and hand-hoeing Tur- 
nips, and hay-making. Allthe Turnips are now pared with the 
small one-horse plough, and the half are horse and hand- 
hoed. The latter operations would have been finished ere 
this but for the hay-making. As the Clover hay is now all in 
ricks, we hope to get a few days to finish the Turnip work be- 
fore regularly commencing the meadow hay. Turnips are 
growing admirably, Indeed, throughout Berwickshire gene- 
rally, we have seldom seen this crop so forward at this date, 
There is an old saying, that if Turnips are meeting in the 
drills (30 inches) on the 5th of August, they will be a heavy 
crop. This year there will be few fields which are not in this 
condition, Grain crops all promise well, and harvest in the 
lowlands will begin in about ten days. A Lammermuir Farmer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Boors : B TW. Low’s “‘ Elements of Agriculture” or Stephen’s 
** Book of the Farm.” The ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” by 
Messrs. Blackie, is not yet completed. 

Caraway : Attentive Reader. Sow 1 gallon of seed in shallow 
drills 3 feet apart between the rows of Wheat early in spring. 
The land must be in good heart. 

Hoxset-HoE : Jgnoramus. The best horse-hoe for corn in drills 
is that manufactured by Garrett, of Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
It also answers for green crops sown on the flat. It cuts 
according to its width—which must be that of the drill by 
which the crop was sown, 

Mmpew: A and A B Gregory. Your Wheat being “always 
more or less affected” would be liable to a severer a tack 
than usual this year on account of the late period of harvest 
and the very rainy weather of July. The attacks of mildew 
seem most frequent in cases of luxuriant and protracted 
growth—the germs of the disease seem present everywhere, 
ready to take advantage of the circumstances favourable to 
its development.—Canfordiensis. The mildew from which 
your Wheat is suffering is occasioned by the growth of a 
parasitic fungus—Puccinia graminis. 

Motes : J £ G. It is believed that they kill the wireworm. We 
do not suppose that Mustard kills or drives away the wire- 
worm. It may have that effect on the fly from whose eggs 
the worm is hatched.. 

PoraToEs : Attentive Reader. The names may be merely local— 
we should set Ashleaf Kidneys, Scotch Whites, Prolifics, and 
Axbridge Kidneys. None of them late Potatoes—but the last 
keeping well in spring. 

RustepD Waeat: Rev. F E. You must wait till the Wheat is 
tolerably ripe—and then cut it down. If very badly injured 
it will be of use for little but chicken corn, Its fitness for seed 
depends on its present state of ripeness. That you must 
ascertain by trial in the garden, befo e use in the field. 

SrasLe Dune: Minimum. Your most effectual way to rot it 
thoroughly will be by keeping the heap constantly damp 
throughout, and turning it once a month. To add sulphuric 
acid would not facilitate the putrefaction ; that would probably 
be retarded by it. Sulphuric acid diluted with 10 or 12 times 
its weight of water, and in the proportion of 1 of sulphuric acid 
to about 150 or 200 of dung, is a good thing to add to the 
latter, in the case of putrefaction, as it will fix the volatile 
products of fermeutation. 

Tank: J EG. If you were to pitch in a few hundred weights 
of freshly burned charcoal dust, it might purify the water. 
*.* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 

answered the same week. 


Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Ave. 10. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee plentiful. The supply of Peaches and Nectarinea 
is wellkeptup. Ripe Gooseberries fetch from 2s, 6d to 3s. 6d. 
per half sieve. Oranges and Lemons though scarce are 
sufficient for the demand, West Indian Pine-apples are , len- 
tiful, and of tolerably good quality. Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at from 3d. to 6d. a bunch. Potatoes are plentiful and 
cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the de- 
mand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans are scarcer, 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Lily of the Valley, 
Carnations, Picotees, and Roses. 


FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per lb., 43 to 6s Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 3s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,2s to 5s | Oranges, per doz., 2s to 3s 
Peaches, per doz., 4s to 15s -—— per 100, 8s to 24s 
Nectarines, per doz., 48to 15s | Almonds, per peck, 6s 
Apricots, per doz., 1s 6d to 5s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Cherries, per lb., 1s to ls 6d Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 
Melons, each, 3s to 58 — p. bush., 16s to 24s 
Gooseberries, per half sieve, | Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 

1s 6d to 2e 6d 20s to 22s 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to4s | — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4d to6d 


VEGETABLES, 
French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to4s | Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 


Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 22 to4s 
Beans, per sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 

— per cwt., 2s 6d to 4s 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 3s 
Turnips, per doz, bun., 3s to 58 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, each, 1d to 9d 
Leeks, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to Js 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 4s to 6s 
Spinach, p. sieve, 2s 6d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 4s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, per doz., 23 to 4s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
1s to 28 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to 1s 
— Cos, p. score, 6d to ls 6d 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to ls 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Mushrooms, p, pot., 9d to2s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 23 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 94 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.12bunch,,6dto 9d 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Aug. 5. 
The supply of both Beasts and Sheep is considerably larger 
than on Monday last, consequently we have a reduction in 


price, on the former of nearly 4d, and the latter about 2d, per | “40 9-I———— 


8 lbs. Good Lamb is in request at fully late rates. Calves are 
not so plentiful, but it is difficult to make more money. From 
Holland and Germany there are 642 Beasts, 2970 Sheep, and 
116 Calves; from Scotland, 200 Beasts; from Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 500 ; and 1500 from the northern and midland counties, 

Perst.of8lba.—_s d 58 @ Perst,of 8lba.—s d 6 @ 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools , to... 

fords, &c. ip Ditto Shorn 3 4—8 6 
Best Short-horns 3 Ewes & 2dquality ... — .., 
2d quality Beasts 2 Ditto Shorn 28-38 0 
Best Downs and Lambs oe oe & O—4 B 

Half-breds ... ... se | Calves .. we os 2 6—B 6 
Ditto Shorno ae Pigs  co- seo etn ae 
Beasts, 3587 ; Sheep and Lambs, 30,900; Calves, 264; Pigs, 210. 

Faipay, Aug. 9. 

We have a large supply of Beasts ; however, the dead markets 
being clear, and the weather favourable, trade is better. 
Prices have advanced about 2d. per 8 lbs. The number of 
Sheep and Lambs is also coneiderable ; the former make more 
than on Monday, but the latter cannot be quoted higher. 
Although the supply of Calves is again large they are pretty 
freely disposed of, at an advance of about 2d. per 8 lbs, 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools..., to ... 

fords, &c. .. 8 8to310| DittoShorn ,,,8 6—310 
Best Short-horns 3 6—~—3 8| Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4/ Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and Lambs ... 

Half-breds ... .. — .. | Calves ... 

Ditto Shorn «4 QO—4 2) Pign ... ... .. 3 O—4 O 
Beasts, 1202 ; Sheep and Lambs, 14,310; Calyes, 635; Pigs, 220, 


HOPS,—Faipay, Aug. 9. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smita report that there is a good 
hand-to-mouth trade for both new and fine yearling Hops, at 
full as much money as last week. 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, Aug. 9. 

Holywell, 14s.; Wallsend Haswell, 15s. 9d.; Wallsend 
Hetton, 15s. 6d.; Wallsend Lambton, 15s, 3d.; Wallsend Tees, 
15s. 6d.—Ships at market, 123, 

HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 8. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s{| Clover ... . 70s to B48 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 66 | New Clover . 63 4 8=72 
BOvren oss ree coe we) eee A ISEEANV Ueeel oerliees CE 28 
New Hay ais, igen 12 J, CooPEn. 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, Aug. 8. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s |Inferior... ... ... 58sto 70s 
Inferior ditto... ... 45 65 |New Clover ... ... 58 70 
New Hay... «+ 45 65 | Straw .., . «a. 26 80 
Old Clover ... ... 78 84 JosHuA BAKER, 


WHITECHAPEL, Aug. 8, 
Fine Old Hay 70s to 75s | New Clover ... «.- 
Inferior ditto oo = — | Inferior ditto... ... — _— 
New Hay... ... 58 65 | Straw ... «+ o 25 28 
Old Clover ... ... 75 84 


658 to 728 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Avc. 5.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage samples this morning was smaller than this day 
se’nnight, and disposed of on the terms of last week, Foreign 
met but a limited inquiry, and prices may be considered nomi- 
nally unaltered.—There was a fair demand for Barley, Peas, 
and Beans, at former rates.—Qats are held firmly for late 
prices, but the sale is slow. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. 8. 8 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk .., White|42—46| Red ...... 
fine selected runs ...ditto}46—5:| Red 
Talavera .....s.c00 EAE t. 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White Pera Red ......J36—42 


— Foreign 
j —27|Malting }22—25 
—21|Malting |20—23 
15-18 


..Potato|18—21|Feed  ...//17—19 
Potato||6—20|Feed .,.||13—17 
..)13—16 
Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign.. -per ton|5l.—61 
Beans, Mazagan..,...22s to 248 Tick|24—20|Harrow ||24—26 
i 25s —28s...Winds| — |Longpod| — 
‘4 .. Small|24—34| Egyptian}19—21 
Peas, white, Eesex and Kent......Boilers}23—26 Suffolk.,,/24—28 
— Maple......248 to 27s.. 


—40 
—36|Norfolk |31—36 


Peas, 
Qrs. | Qrs.- 
4840 | 441 486 159 


38] — _ _ 
— |43145 | 1165 837! 
FRIDAY, 
moderate, those of foreign large. 
and the market thinly attended ; 
Wheat was to a most limited extent at late rates; a sample or 
two of new were shown, quality not fine, and being for future 
delivery, were not disposed of.—Barley was in fair demand, and 
fully supported our quotations.—Beans and Peas are quite as 
dear,—Oats meet a fair inquiry at former prices.—There has 
been but little passing in Flour, and it contiaues without alte- 
ration in value.—In floating cargoes of Indian Corn we have 
heard of no business, and prices remain unaltered,—Since the 
2d inst. very heavy rains have fallen in various parts of the 
country, from whence, particularly this morning, the accounts 
complain greatly of the defect in the Wheat ear, mildew, 
rust, &c. A disease in the Potatu, destroying the haulm, and 
in many instances causing decay to the roots, appears to be 
steadily progressing both in England and Ireland, and we hear 
of some complaints from Scotland, but whether it be the same 
as that of 1846 appears doubtful, 
ABRIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley. Oats, Flour. 


1880 sacks 


Foreign ...| 20840 7670 2502 — bris. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. (BARLEY.) Oats.) RYE. | BEANS. PEas. 
A A Ss ai eed (oo oe ae 

2 2, 40s 9d| 21s 6d\l6s 54/21s 64) 26s11d/|26slla 
40 11 21 9 \17 0 |238 2 2610 |28 4 

21 5 {1611 (23 38 27 226 6 

22 3 |17 9 22 7 27 6 |27 11 

22 3 {18 1 \24 9 27 4/27 8 

22 4{18 1 |22 2 27 8/27 8 


= ———— 


2111 {17 4 (22 11] 27 38127 6 


i Fo- | er | —————— |] 
De eae je 1011 071 O| tT OO} te 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices. \JUNE 29.|JoLy 6, JoLy 13.JoLy 20. Juxy 27,;Aue. 3. 


Wheat. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1960 10 60 


Aggreg. Aver. 


f 


oe 


433 7d : “ 
43 6 me By a 
42 aa mas rif 
41 8 es be fj 


40 11 one 


32—1850. | 
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Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, 


PORTRAITS 


OF HONORARY 


MEMBERS 


OF THE 


IPSWICH 


MUSEU M. 


DRAWN ON STONE BY T. H. MAGUIRE, Ese. 


Published for Gzonce Ransome, I'.L.8,, Hon. Sec., to whom ail orders must be sent. 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and PRINCE ALBERT. 


Ipswich Museum, 1849. 


In presenting Porrrarrs of several of the HononAny Members of the Ipswice Museum to the friends of its supporters, 


a brief explanation should be added of the motives which led to their publication. 


This Institution was established, in December 


1847, mainly with the object of contributing towards the free instruction of the Working Classes in the science of Natural 


History, by providing for them a good Museum, Library, Lectures, and Classes. 


The object was no sooner known than the most 


cordial and generous offers of co-operation were made by many eminent naturalists, whose promises have been amply fulfilled, 


as opportunities have been afforded them. 


Under a grateful sense of their disinterested kindness, I have been induced to present to our Members the Portraits of 
Gentlemen to whom we feel largely indebted for the prosperity which has attended the progress of the Irpswicu MusEuM, at the 
same time I have hoped to confer upon them the only tribute of gratitude which it was in my power to offer, for the services and 
assistance they have rendered us—either by their interesting Lectures, or by their valuable donations to the Museum and Library. 
It was originally intended to have confined the issue of these Prints to the Members of the Museum, but so many applications 
for copies have been made by the friends of those whose Portraits have been taken, that I have obtained permission to issue a 


Yiwited number of large India Proofs at 10s. 6d. each. 
applications requested, 
Institution. 


They have accordingly been reserved for this purpose, and an early 
Any profit that may arise from the disposal of these will be devoted exclusively to the funds of the 


GEORGE RANSOME. 


The following are now ready : 


CuArtes Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, Author of 
* Fauna Italica,’ ‘ Continuation of Wilson’s American Ornitho- 
logy,’ ae. 

Sm J. P. Borzav, Bart., F.R.S., &e. &e. 

James Sco1r Bowersank, F.R,.S,, L.S. and G.S., Author of 
‘ Fossil Fruits and Seeds,’ &c. 

THE Most Nose THE Manquis or Burrsrox, F.R.S., Patron of 
the Ipswich Museum. 


Very Rey. Wittiam Bouckxanp, D.D., F.R.S., L.S., andG.S., 
Corr, Mem. Inst, Fr., and Vice-President of the Ipswich 
Museum, Professor of Geology, Oxford, Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Author of ‘ Reliquice Dilwwiane’ ‘ Bridgewater T'rea- 
tise,’ &c. (From a Daguerreotype by Claudet.) 

Epwaxp Forerer, F.R.S., F.L.S., Author of ‘On Vicia angus- 
tifoa’ in Linn, Trans, 

Joun Goutp, F.R.S. and L.S,, Author of ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
* Birds of Australia,’ &c. 

Rev. J. S. Henstow, M.A., F.L.S, and G.S., Professor of 
Botany, Camb., Vice-President of the Ipswich M useum, 
reg of ‘ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,’ 

c., &e. 

Sm WittrAm Jagpine, Bart., F.R.S.E., and L.S., &c., Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ The Nuturalist’s 
Library,’ ‘ Contributions to Ornithology,’ d&c. 

Rey. Witttam Kinsy, M.A., F.R.S., L.S. and G.S., late Pres, 
of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ An Introduction to Ento- 
mology,’ ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ &c. 

Joun Lez, LL.D., F.R.A.S., Author of ‘ Antiquarian Researches 
in ro Ionian Islands,’ and Founder of the Hartwell Obser- 
vatory. 

Joun Linptey, Ph.D., F.R.S. and L.S., &e., Professor of Botany 
in University College, London; Author of ‘ The Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ ‘ The Theory of Horticulture.’ dsc. 


Sir Roperick Impey Murcuison, M.A., F.R.S. and L.S., 
V.P.G.S., Hon, Mem. R.S. Ed. and R.1.A., M.Imp.Ac.Se, 
St. Petersb., Corr. Mem, Inst. Fr., R. Ac, Ber., Tur. &c., 
Author of © The Silurian System,’ ‘ The Geology of Russia 
and the Ural Mountains, Alps, Appenines, and Carpathians,’ 
w&e., dc. 


Tue Lorp Bisnor or Norwicn, D.D., F.R.S., late President 
L,S. and F.G.S., Patron of the Ipswich Museum, 


Rosert Parrerson, V.P. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, 
Author of ‘ First Steps to Zoology,’ ‘ Zoology for Schools,’ dc. 


Lovett Reeve, F.L.S., Author of ‘Conchologia Systematica,’ 
* Conchologia Iconica,’ &c. 


PRiIpEAUX Joun SELBY, F.L.S. and G.S., M.W.S., Author of 
‘British Ornithology,’ ‘ British Forest Trees,’ &c. 


Rey. Epwin Siwney, M.A., Author of ‘ Blights of the Wheat and 
their Remedies,’ and ‘ Electricity, its Phenomena, Laws, &c.’ 


WiLttam Spence, F.R.S. and L.S., V.P. Ent. Soc., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ An Introduction to 
Entomology,’ &c. 

WiLL1AM THompson, President Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, 
Author of ‘ he Natural History of Irelund,’ &e. 


NATHANIEL WAtticH, M.D., F.R.S.L. and E., F.L.S, and G.S., 
Author of ‘ Plante Asiatice Rariores,’ &c. 


WILLIAM YARRELL, V.P.L.S. and Z.S., Vice-President of the 
Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ History of British Birds,’ * His- 
tory of British Fishes,’ &c. 


The following gentlemen have also consented to their Portraits being added to the Series :—Professor D. T. ANSTED, 


§.R.S,; Professor T. Bet, Sec. R.S.; W. 
E. Forses, F.8.S; 
Hooker, F.R.S. 


. B. Canpenter, M.D., F.R.S.; J. Conris, F.L.S.; ©. Darwin, F.R.S; 
; Professor Owen, LL.D,, F.R.S.; the Rev. Professor Sepawick, F.R.S, 


3 Professor 
; Sir C. Lyent, F.R.S.; Sir W. J. 


"> 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Tn crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for 


the Work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOME. 
TRY ; with Explanatory Appendix and Supplementary 
Propositions for Exercise. Adapted for the Use of Schools, or 
for Self-instruction, 


By W. D. Cooter, A.B., Author of the “ History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery,” “The Negro-land of the Arabs,” &c. 

“The editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
‘easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

“‘Mr, Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the 
steps of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the 
volume of the work as well as the labour of the student. Pre- 
fixed to the Elements are some remarks on the study of mathe- 
matics, as valuable for the elegance of their style as for the 
correctness of their reasoning,”—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Hlements which has yet ap- 
peared,”—Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and dis- 
cerning attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily sur- 
passed.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

** Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid : being a 

KEY to the Exercises appended to the *Elements,’ for the use 
of Teachers and private Students, Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 

WaHiIrTaker and Co., London, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with’92 Wood Engravings, 
Price 6s, 6d., 
LLLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W.C. Taytor, LL.D. 

From the British Magazine,—‘ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald—“ A valuable and indispens- 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures,—“« Nearly 300 texts of Serip- 
ture are more or less explained in this elegantly-executed 
‘volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting.” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
‘TRE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Joun Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
Ms HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period. By Emite DE'Bonnecuosz, The two volumes of 
the French edition comprised in the one of the translation. 
This work 18 the history approved of by the Minister of Public 
Education in France, where it has already passed through five 
editions, London: D. Boaus, 86, Fleetestreet, 


NEW EDITION OF 
PROF. LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION Oe Ora N Ya 

By Professor LinpLEy, Ph.D. F.R.S. Professor of Botany 
in University College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections and numerous Additions. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In this new and enlarged Edition, the Author has followed 
very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Candolie, than whom no man is entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and arrangement, or the great ex- 
perience which a long and most successful career of public in- 
struction has necessarily given him. 

The Author has begun with what is called ORGANOGRAPHY 
(Book I.); or an explanation of the exact structut of plants ; 
a branch of the subject comprehending what relates either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
in a state of combination. It is exceedingly desirable that these 
topics should be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science. In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 
arrangements depend upon characters arising out of their con- 
sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have no logical pre- 
cision until the principles of Organography are exactly settled. 
A difference of opinion exists among the most distinguished 
botanists, wpon some points connected with this subject, so 
that it has been found expedient to enter occasionally into 
much detail, for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 
accuracy of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 
to rely. 

To this succeeds VEGETABLE PuystoLocy (Book II.) ; or the 
history of the vital phenomena that have been observed both 
in plants in general, and in particular species, and also in each 
of their organs taken separately. It is that part of the science 
which has the most direct bearing upon practical objects. Its 
laws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organography. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, and the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
Strated ; so that it has been fuund essential that the grounds of 
the more popularly received opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length, 


Next follows Guossonoey (Book III.) ; or, as it was formerly 
called, TERMINOLOGY ; restricted to the definition of the ad- 
jective terms, which are either used exclusively in Botany, or 
which are employed in that science in some particular and 
unusual sense, The key to this book, as also to the substantive 
terms explained in Organography, will be found in a copious 
Index at the end of the volume, 

It has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, tothe state in which 
it is found at the present day. In doing so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
relates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMAns, 


SEconD Epiti0on, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


U ® AGL 


Price 4s, #d, Cloth, 


CHEMISTRY, 


By Epwarp Sotty, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.s,- 

Hon. Memes. Roy. Aor. Soc, Ena.; Professor of Chemistry 
to the Horticultural Society of London; Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Hon. E, I, Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, , wc, 

Parties not in communication with a bookseller, may have 
the work sent, free by post, for 4s. 6d., on remitting a post-office 
order to that amount to the Publisher, James MarTrTHews, at 
the office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Srconp Epirion Revisep, AnD ENLARGED, 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 


RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 


their History and Management. 


By the Rev. Epmunp 


Savut Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick, 
The Birds treated of are 


Domestic Fowl in 
general 

The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 

The Speckled Dork- 
ings 

The Cochin-China 
Fowl 

The Malay Fowl 

The Pheasant Malay 
Fowl 

The Game Fowl 

The Mute Swan 

The Canada Goose 

The Egyptian, or 


The Musk Duck 

The Grey .China 
Goose 

The White Fronted 
or Laughing Goose 

The Wigeon 

The Teal and its 
congeners 

The White China 
Goose 

The Tame Duck 

The Domestic Goose 

The Bernicle Goose 

The Brent Goose 


The Turkey 


Cape Goose 


The Pea Fowl 


The Golden and Sil. 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowla 

The Cuckoo Fowl 

The Blue Dun Fowl 

The Lark-crested 
Fowl 

The Poland Fowl 

Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

The Silky and Negro 
Fowls 

The Frizzled or 
Friesland Fowls 


Price 3s, 6d. (post free.) 
HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 


Formation and Culture. 


Reprinted from the 


Annual pruning 
time, principle of 
execution, d&c, 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

Bud, preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling {wind 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additions. 


CONTENTS. 

Planting out, ar- 
rangement of 
trees, dc. 


Pushing eye, spring 
treatment of dwarf 
shoots from 

Roses, differentsorts 

on the same stock 

Roses, short list of 

desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 

Sap-bud, treatment 

of 

Shape of trees 

Shoots and buds, 

choice of 

Shoots for budding 

upon, and their 
arrangement 

Shoots, keeping 

even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 

Shortening wild 

shoots 

Stocks, planting out 

for budding upon; 
the means of pro- 
curing ; colour, 
age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; tak- 


ing up, trimming 
roots, sending 


distance, shorten. 
ing heads, &c. 
saw proper for 
the purpose 


GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep 
down 


Free-growers, 1ré<« 
marks on 
Graft, binding up 
and finishing 
Grafting, advantage 
f 


oO 

Grafting, disadvan. 
tage of 

Operation in differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary obser- 
vations 

Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip- 
tion of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 

Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 

Stock, preparation 


of 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of vari- 
eties 
Comparison be- 
tween building 
and grafting 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distrioution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, James Marruews, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS, 


By JosepH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Deyon- 


shire, &c. &e. 


Reprinted from the GARDENER’s CHRONICLE; avove 57,000 
have already been sold. 


African Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones 

Annuals 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black Fly 

Books for Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Californian Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China Asters 

China Roses 

Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Ciarkias 

Clematis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias Daisies 

Dog’s-tooth Violets 

Exhibitions,  pre- 
paring articles for 

Ferns, as protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 

Gentianella 


Gilias 
Gooseberries 
Grafting 
Green fiy 
Heartsease 
Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- 
nials 
Heliotrope 
HoJlyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas 
Hyssop 
Indian Cress 
Iris 
Kidney Beans 
Lavender 
Layering 
Leeks 
Leptosiphons 
Lettuce 
Lobelias 
London Pride 
Lychnis, Double 
Marigold 
Marjoram 
Manures 
Marvel of Peru 
Mesembryanthe- 
mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
@nothera bifrons 
Onions 
Ponies 
Parsnip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 
Pelargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian Iris 
Petunias 
Phlox 
Pigs 
Pinks 
Planting 


Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate by cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxitrage 

Scarlet Runner 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 

Seakale 


Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce Fir 

Spur pruning 

Stocks 

Strawberries 

Summer Savory 

Sweet Williams 

Thorn Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia Pavonia 

Transplanting 

Tree lifting 

Tulips 

Turaips 

Vegetable Cookery 

Venus’s Looking- 
Glass 

Verbenas 

Vines 

Virginian Stocks 

Wallflowers 

Willows 

Zinnias 


London: J. MattTuews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand; 
and may be ordered of all booksellers, 


Select Flowers e 


. Otherwise. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. [Ave 10, 
ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


GoRWA Y, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 
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Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.—“ I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 


Joun Suaw Leran, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


BRENTFORD. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENERS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED IN 


PLANTING, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to submit to an’ unreserved 
Sale, by Auction, on the premises, Brentford Nursery, Middle- 
sex, about the second week in October (by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. J. Ronalds), the whole of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, riding over about 30 acres, consisting of a large and 
rich assortment of Standard and Dwarf Maiden, Trained and 
Untrained Fruit trees, of every description ; Ornamental trees, 
Deciduous end American Shrubs; fine Evergreens, &c. 
Further particulars in future advertisements. 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, July, 1850. 
DALSTON NURSERY. 
GREAT SALE OF GREENHOUSES, PITS, &e. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
‘ BULLDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ,anp MORRIS are 
instructed, by Mr. J. Smit, & submit to pubic compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, 
on MONDAY, September 2, at 12 o’clock (in consequence of 
the premises being required by the London and Birmingham 
West India Dock Junction Railway Company), the erection of 14 
Greenhouses, several Pits, and one, two, and three-light Boxes, 
the greater portion of which are glazed with green glass ; also 
a considerable quantity of Bricks, Paving Scones, Hot-water 
Pipe, Furnaces, &c. May be viewed prior to the sale. Cata- 
logues may be had (1s. each, returnabie to purchasers) of the 
principal Seedsmen in London, on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 

N.B. The whole of the choice Greenhouse Plants (including 
the Camellias, ranging from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully set 
with bloom buds) will be sold by Auction the latter part of 
September. £t 


HAMMERSMITH. =~ 
TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AMATEURS, & Others. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will submit 
to public competition by Auction, on the premises, Swiss 
Cottage, Hammersmith, on TUESDAY, 13th August, at 
1 o’clock (by order of the executors of the late J. W. Appleford, 
Esq ), the whole of the GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising 
choice Cacti, Aloe, Camellia, Geraniums, Fuchsia, Nerium, 
and Chrysanthemums, 50 rows of choice named Tulips, fine 
Carnations, &c., together with two 2-light Boxes, Tulip Stage, 
Irons, 7 Hives of Bees, 2 Pigeon Aviaries, a Chunk Stove, 
4 Crucible Vases, Water Tubs, Bricks, Paving Tiles, Miniature 
Pots, Garden Pans, &c.; also about 40 Fancy Pigeons, con- 
sisting of Almond Tumblers, Turbots, Dun] Black, Blue, and 
White Horsemen, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale, Cata- 
logues had (6d. each, returnable to purchasers) on the pre- 
mises, of the principal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 
N.B. The two Greenhouses advertised last week for sale, 
are taken by the landlord. 


OR SALE, AT BRIGHTON, A FREEHOLD 

RESIDENCE, with COACH-HOUSE, STABLING, &c, ; 
With Nine splendid Graperies in the highest state of culture 
and'bearing, and in first-rate condition, with a Lady’s Con- 
servatory and Parterre ; or the Graperies only.—This desirable 
Freehold Property offers a Genteel Residence to a Gentleman, 
or Family of quiet habits liking pleasurable occupation, or 
To such as desire a Summer Climate in the Winter 
and Spring, it affords Walks under Glass of 30, 60, and 80 feet 
in length, with food for the mind, to cast off the ennui and 
monotony of sitting by the fire-side. To prudent men, de- 
sirous of the pleasures of home with the profits of an Invest- 
ment, and as an antidote against expensive habits, this Pro- 
perty offers peculiar advantages. To such as prefer a Non 
jar viente life, facilities offer for a purchaser to let off to a 
tenant the outer Garden and Graperies, with his own reserva- 
tions of ingress and egress. The Italian Cottage Villa is well 
adapted for a small genteel’ family as it is, but is capable 
of much enlargement at very little cost, and contains on 
the attic floor two front and one back bed-room, and a 
dressing-room (good rooms). On the first floor, three best 
bed-rooms, and two dressing-rooms, and an ante-room, On 
the ground-floor, a good entrance, with drawicg-room, and 
small conservatory, breakfast-room, or library, and dining- 
room, en suite. Water-closet, kitchen, scullery, larder, house- 
keeper’s room, small butler’s pantry, &c. Good cellarage for 
wine and beer below stairs. The outbuildings consist of coach- 
house, two-stalled stable, with loose-box and loft over, ceiled 
for rooms, for which only partitions are required for servants’ 
rooms, the length being 52 feet. A moiety of the purchase- 
money may remain on mortgage, if required.—Address to H.J., 
6, Richmond-terrace, Brighton. 


CAPITAL FARM TO LET. 
O BE LE!T, and entered upon at Michaelmas, all 
that excelent Farm known as CLAVERTON MANOR 
FARM, situateclose to the city of Bath, containing 320 acres. 
Rent 400, Rates, Tithe, Rent-charge, and Taxes, unusually 


moderate.—Apply to J. H. CorTEseLL, Land-agent and Sur- 
veyor, 6, Terrace-walks, Bath. 


FARM TO LET.—COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 
A bis BE LET, at Michaelmas next, on liberal terms, 
the FARM OF GROVELY, Warbleton, containing 147 
acres ; 20 acres of Marsh Land to be let with it. Grovely is 
7 miles from Battel and Robertsbridge.— Apply to Messrs. 
ParrenDEN and Smitu, 247, High-street, Borough ; or Mr. 
JosepH Park auRsT, Markly, near Heathfield, Sussex. 


SUSSEX, ON THE BORDERS OF KENT. 

ARM TO BE LET, with good Farm House, 
- Buildings, &c,, near the beautiful village of Hawkhurst, 
in Kent, and several leading market towns, coneisting 
of 263 acres of good Land, principally Meadow; the re- 
maining portion Arable, Hop, and Wood Land, Rent, 
Ti hes, &c., moderate.—Apply (enclosing two postage stamps) 
to Mr. Hurtey, Farm Agent and Valuer, 62, Nelson-square,— 
Also wanted, a Small Farm, from 50 to 200 acres, good houses 
and buildings, within 20 miles of London. Good sound land, 
suitable or convertible into a Nursery Ground, or for fine seeds. 
—Particulars to be sent to Mr, HoRLEY, as above, 
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45 by 20 ft. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 
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Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft, 
[ExecrEeD For Joun Suaw Leicu, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 
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TIM 


Vinery, 


Vine 
30 by 16 ft. 4 


380 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure at answering any references you may please to direct, 
(Signed.) 


, _“ JAMES Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


LORAL NOVELTY. — PANSY COMPACTUM, 

or DOUBLE PANSY, named and described by Mr. G, 
GLENNY, to whom specimens were sent. From the habit and 
growth of this superb Pansy, with a profusion of flowers 
standing out upon long foot-stalks, itis rendered eminently 
attractive, and will doubtless form a standing ornament to the 
Flower Garden, N.B.—Strong plants will be sent out the first 
week in October, at 5s. each, or seven for 30s, Orders taken 
by A. Dons, Rose-hill Nursery, Brighton, who will execute them 
in rotation on receiving remittances from unknown corre- 
spondents.—Brighton, Aug I0. 


PELARGONIUM, “‘ FOQUETTS MAGNIFICENT,” 
HARLES DIMMOCK, Ftorist, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, having obtained a stock of the above from the 
raiser, will send out Plants, well-established, in 83-inch pots, 
in the first week of October next, at 7s. 6d. a plant, or 30s, for 
six, to the trade, 
This flower has proved one of the most desirable of its class 


in cultivation, being a free bloomer, extraordinary trusser 
(some of the trusses had nine pips), very constant and strong 
habit, the shape, colour, size, and substauce is first-rate,— 
Terms : cash, and priority of payment, will ensure priority of 
selection. j 

Nurseries, 113, High-street Ryde, Isle of Wight, Aug. 10. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS. 


BURBIDGE anp HEALY beg respectfully to inform 
their Friends, in consequence of the present reduced price 
of irom; they are enabled to make a considerable reduction in 
the price of their Boilers. The price will be, now: 
10 in. will warm 50 ft, 4 in. pipe setelel 
12 in, do. 75 ft. 4in. do. 
14 in, do. 100 ft. 4 in. do, 
16 in. do. 150 ft, 4 in. do. 
18 in. do. 250 ft. 4 in, do. 
21 in, do. 350 ft. 4 in. do. 
24 in, do. 450 ft. 4 in. do. 
===" New PaTrerNn BoILeERs. 
25 in. will warm 600 fc. 4 in, pipe 
30 in. do. 800 ft.4in. do. .-. 15 15 
36 in. do. 1500 ft.4in. do. .. 20 0 
All Boilers with double arms, up to 18 in., 5s. extra; to 24 
in., 10s. extra; all above the same price. 
130, Fleet-street, London, Aug. 10. 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
GEN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 33, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 
GrorcEe H. Hoorrr, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir Joun KinKLAND, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq; Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Jas. Colquhoun, Esq., L,L.D. | John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D, Colvin, Esq. Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Rear Admiral Dundas, C.B., | Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

M William Whitmore, Esq. 

William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J. C. H. Colquhoun, Esq.; J. R. Gardiner, Esq. ; 
and W. H, Goschen, Esq. 

Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster-place,Strand. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 

On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846, a Bonus, 
amounting on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid for the preceding Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies 
of at least Three Years’ standing, and effected for the whole 
duration of life. : 

To similar Policies the following Bonuses were declared at 
former Divisions, viz. :— 

FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. f : 

On the average, upwards of 26 p. cent. on the Premiums paid. 

SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. : 

On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, 
are :— 

1. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 5 

2. Premiums may be paidin a limited number of annual sums 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life ; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such 
Premiums has ceased. 

3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
charge for Interest to Proprietors. 

4, Permission to pass tg Continental Ports ‘between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. : 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside 
in or proceed to all parts of the World, at Premiums calcu- 
lated on real data, 

6. Claims to be paid within three months. 

7, The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company’s Agents. 

T, G, ConyERs, 
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RE. 
George Hankey, Esq. 


Secretary. 


CHOICE CALCEOLARIA, PANSY SEED, &c. 
AMES CHARTRES, Seedsman, 74, King William- 
street, City, London, has to offer a quantity of each of the 
above much esteemed Flower Seeds, saved by the first growers 
of the day, and which he can confidently recommend, each per 
packet, 2s, 6d. and 5s.—August 10. 


LETTERS OF MRS. SCOTT AND MRS. MONTAGU. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for August 10; 
contains the first of a Series of the above Letters, disco- 
vered in the Collection of the late Sir Egerton Brydges.—Also, 
Miss Mitford’s Readings of Poetry, Old and New, No. 3.—Chap- 
ters on Dress.—Corsets.—Old World Ladies, No, 1.—A Day and 
Night among the High Alps, with Illustrations, &c. me 

Published Weekly, price 3d, ; stamped, 4d.; and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VII. may be had of all Booksellers. 

«,* The first Volume will be published in a few days, bound 
in a Cover, designed expressly for the Work by H. N. Hum- 
PAREYS, Esq. / 

Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 


" 


GLENNY’S HANDBOOK or PRACTICAL GAR- 


DENING, Part I. Price ls. [> 
GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Fruit and Vegetable Garden, 
PartI. Pricels. Complete, 7s. éd. : 


GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Flower Garden and Green= 


house, Part XII. Price 8d. Complete, 5s. 6d. , ; 
GLENNY’S CATECHISM or GARDENING.: Price 9d. 
GLENNY’S PROPERTIES or FLOWERS. Price 1s. . 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand ; and all Booksellere, 


Just published, in one very thick Volume, 12mo, with 12 Plates, | 
price 14s. cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, 21s, cloth, ~ 

f pee BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the Pheeno- 
gamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 

Edition, with Additions and* Corrections ; and numero! 

Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 

Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. HooKen, 

F.R.A. and L,S., &c.; and G. A. WALKER ABNOTT, LL.D, 

F_L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 

versity of Glasgow. : 
London: LoN@MAN, 


Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


Just published, in one vol, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. ‘cloth, 
COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
from the Creation to the Present Time, Translated from 

the 24th Edition of the German Original. : eae 
By Cuarites THEOMARTYR STAFFORD. 


*,% This volume is a literal translation of a German work of ed 
a Clergyman of the Church ~ 


carefully revised by 


reat celebrity 
; y of a few interesting extracts and _ 


of England ; with the addition 
anecdotes. 
London: LonemANn, BRowN, GREEN, 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER, + 
ONTENTS or tHe NUMBER. ror SATURDA‘ 
LAST, AUGUST 3, OF : 14 
THE ATHENAUM, | Rt 
AL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 
JOURNAL CCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS. ey 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 
Reviews or, with EXTRACTS FEOM— 


uy s@ 
Wass? <0 2 ae 
The Prelude: a Poem. By, History of the First Col : 
William Monda won cd Virginia. Edited by R. cd 
Life and Writings o enezer ajor. . 4 gl 
Elliott. By J Watkins. Bombay Cotton and Indian 
Year-book of the Country. By| Railways. By Col. C. Grant. 
William Howitt. History of Eastern Churches. 
Wir SHorTEs Notices oF ; 
Gleanings after Milton’s Bio- | On the Condition of the Unic 
graphers. By Rev. J. Hunter. 
On the Advantages of Literary 
Institutions. By Bishop 
Thirwall. : 
The First Decade of Livy. 
Edited by Prof, Pillans. 
Principles of English Gram- 
mar. By J. Douglas. _ 
Original Papers.—Poetry: ‘Toa Cathedral Tower.” By 
Sidney Yendys—Meeting of the British Association. ( 
President's Address.) 
Our Weekly Gossip.—Meeting of Cambrian Archzolo~ — 


a | 
psals ¥ 


Present State of London Chari- 
ties. By S. Low, jun. 

How to Emigrate: a Tale. By — 
W. Kingston. 1 ~~ 

A Visit to Sherwood Forest. © 

Ramblings about Conistone.~ 


gical Association—Progress of Society of Arts—Industrial 


Pxhibition — International Copyright — Popular Amuse-— 
ments—Abolition of a Cathedral Tax—Death of Mr, Ro 
Stevenson—New Locomotive Machice— French bm tic 
Explorers—Telegraphic Communication with the Con: ent 
— Ascent to the Crater of Popocateptl, in Mexico. 
Fine Arts.—Recent Publications of the Ane omfg ; : 
Fine Art Gossip.—Exhibition of National Fictures a 
Marlborough House—Decorations of ep aptererayt : 
Statue of M. Leseur—Remaias of Ancient in Gothland, - 
Music and the Drama.—Mecting of the Bach Society 
—Royal Italian Opera (‘La Juive’)—St, James’s (Mrs, Kei - 
ble’s Readings.) i‘ 
Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—Gloucester Musical 
Festivai—New Opera on the « Deluge’—Death of Madame 
Boulanger—Engagements of Jenny Lind—Masical P 
Amateur Performance at the Soho ieee a 
IMiscellanea.—The Industrial Exhibition — artholo~ 
eas of the Exchange, London—Lewiston and Queenston 
Suspension Bridge—Coffins of Baked Clay of the Cnald 
Order the Athenzum of any Bookseller. __ 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley: 


No. 33—1850.] 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 


[Price 6d. 


IND EX. 
Agricultural Society of England 523 ¢ | Land agents .... 
Araucaria imbricata 518 6 | Loddiges (Messrs, 
Bee-sting, cure for Mealy bug...... 
British Association... Melons, dise 


Mistletoe,....... 


Geena, Horticultural . 
‘ape Heaths, sale of ..... Pear tree, size of ae 

OWN PE. eds dusavcneceecdeess Peas, Chick .....+s00 peceviaee DIO 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, Pelargonium, Willmore Sur- 
Chick Peas prise ..... ied 515 b 
College, Cirencester Pigs, to feed .. 23 


Plants, to propa, 
Ploughs, steam, 
Potato failure .. 
—_disease.. 
Puzzle vevsscve 
Sirex gigas.... 
Stables, to construct and venti- 
Tate. 2.4.6 521 ¢ 
Steam power. 
Storm glass 
Strawberry, culture of . 
Villa gardening ....... 
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Hig! 4 Society’sshow .... 524 ¢ 
= — judging imple- "| Water purifier .......... oe 
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"THE GREAT WEST OF ENGLAND DAHLIA 
HIBITION, Open to all England, will be held at Wilton 
: irk; Salisbury, on Wednesday, the 28th of August next, Full 


rticulars may be had on application to ; 
‘ Joun Keynes, Hon. Sec., Salisbury. 


AHLIAS.—At the next Show of the NEWBURY 

_HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, to be held in the grounds 
adjoining the Railway Station, on Friday, Sept. 6, 1850, the fol- 
lowing Prizes will be competed for, open to all England. 

THE GIFT OF THE SOCIETY, for 24 dissimilar blooms, 
3 Prizes, best 57 , 2d 31., 3d 20. : 

THE GIFT OF MR, C. TURNER, Royal Nursery, Slough, 
for 6 dissimilar blooms, from varieties sent out by him at any 
time, 2 Prizes, 1st 2U., 2d 1U, 

_THE GIFT OF MR. J. KEYNES, Florist, Salisbury, for 6 
dissimilar blooms, from new varieties sent out by him this 
Season ; 3 Prizes, 1st 1U., 2d 15s., 3d 10s. 

No Entrance Fee. Exhibitors to provide their own stands, 
Flowers to be ready for the Judges by half-past 10 precisely. 
Persons intending to compete must give notice to Mr. F. S. 
Adnams, Northbrook-street, Newbury, on or before: Tuesday, 
Sept. 3d. Certificates will be given for Seedlings. 

This Advertisement will not be repeated, 

F. 8. Apnams, G, H, BeckHuson, Honorary Secretaries, 
Newbury, Aug. 17. 3 
Ts IDGE ULTURAL 

AND FLORAL EXHIBITION (the first held in this 
town), under the patronage of the High Sheriff and Members 
of the County, open to all England, will be held on Wepnes- 
DAY, 28th August. First prize for 24 Dablias, 5/.; and other 
hagas equally liberal, First prize for 9 Greevhouse Plants, 

3 and 50 other prizes for Plants, Fruits, dsc, Money Prizes 
and Horticultural Design Certificates for Seedling Dahlias and 
New Plants will be given. Entrance Money to show in all 
classes, 7s. 6d,—Schedules may be obtained of Mr. J. G. Foury, 
Honorary Secretary, The Parade, Trowbridge. 
EXTRA PRIZES FOR DAHDIAS.—Open to all England.- 
HE HALSTEAD anp NORTH ESSEX FLORAL 

AnD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY have determined to 
offer the following prizes for Dahlias, at their next Show, to be 
held at Halstead, Essex; on the 3d of September next, namely, 
For the best 12 Dissimilar Blooms, 2l.; second best, 1l.— 
Entrance Fee, 2s, 6d., to be paid on entering for the prizes, 

Halstead, August 17. G,. P. AnpeNn, Hon, Sec. 


OSES. — NURSERYMEN, to whose business 

U ROSES would be a desirable addition, may hear of a party 
having a large select collection of Plants, principally saleable 
in autumn, 1851, who wishes to negotiate for a partnership to 
Manage that department; could also undertake the books, 
correspondence, &c, The western side, between Slough and 
London, preferred.—Address, Z. A., Post-office, Hambrook, 
near Bristol. 4 


TO STRAWBERRY GROWERS. 
Yili HUSSEY has to offer, in fine strong 


plants, the under-named STRAWBERRIES, at per 100, 
Black Prince .., 4s, 0d,| Elton Pine .., ... 25. 0d. 


British Queen... ... 2 0 | Keens’Scedling ... 2 0 
Comte de Paris .. 2 6 | Princess Alice Maud... 2 0 
Eleanor is 3 6 


Fine Hambro’ Vines, from eyes, very strong, 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. 
Horticultural Gardens, NOReia Ate: 17. J 


ENE LANGELIER,, of the Clarendon Nursery, 
St. Helier, Jersey, takes the liberty of informing Amateurs 
of PEARS that his very extensive collection is now in full 
bearing, and embraces the present opportunity of soliciting 
their inspection of the different sorts now on the trees ; many 
of the summer kind may be tasted. Communication from all 
parts of England daily, vid’ London, Brighton, Southampton, 
Weymouth, Torquay, and Plymouth. R. L. is confident that 
amateurs of Pears will be gratified by an inspection. 
, CALCEOLARIA SEED. 
pO8N CATTELL has now ready to send out, in 
packets at 2s. 6d. each, Seed of the above, of the present 
year’s saving, from a collection of first-rate sorts, carefully 
impregnated, and warranted to give a good variety of sorts fit- 
ting to adorn the Greenhouse or Conservatory. Directions for 
the culture of the same will be sent with each packet, 

Also GERANIUM SEEDS, saved from Florist’s and Fancy 
varieties, separate, of the new kinds, as sent out last year, 2s 6d. 
per packet ; each packet will contain 18 seeds, or they may be 

ad half of each for the same price, at the purchaser’s option. 
The preset is a good time for sowing all the above. 

Remittances to accompany orders from unknown correspond- 
ents. Bulbs of Tropzulum brachycerus and ‘'ricolorum grandi- 
florum, worth the attention of the trade. 

Westerham, Kent, Aug. 17. 


NTHONY?S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
The. Silver Medal was awarded to this implement at the 
Royal Agricultura) Society’s Show at Exeter, 1850, Stand 
No, 25. ‘Tem prizes have also been awarded by the judges of 
the Highland Society’s Cattle Show, held at Glaszow on the 
Ast, 2d, and 3d August, 1850,—Apply to Key and MITCHELL, at 
the Dep6t for Patented and other new and useful Inventions, 
97, Newgate-street, London, 


ICKINSON’S NEW ITALIAN RYE-GRASS 
SEED is now ready for delivery, price 7s. per bushel, 
No. 7, Curzon-street, May Fair, London, 


TO FLORISTS AND AMATEURS, 
BS tABEIGHMENT FOR THE INTRODUCTION 
0 


F NEW PLANTS, LUXEMBURG. 

The undersigned, Agents to the above Ustablishment, are 
prepared to receive and transmit orders for the following new 
plants, lately introduced by J. Linpen, of Luxemburg, deliver~ 
able on and after the Ist of September next. 

FUCHSIA VENUSTA, H. B. K.—Strong plants, 12. One of 
the most splendid species introduced, and far superior to 
Fuchsia eerratifolia, of a similar habit, but differing therefrom 
by very large flowers ; calyx of a lively vermilion orange, and 
large extended petals of a coral red. Native of the cold regions 
of New Grenada. This remarkable plant carried away the 
first prize a\ all the principal shows in Belgium, and is repre- 
sented in the ‘‘ Flore des Serres” for December, 1849. 

FUCHSIA NIGRICANS, Linpen.—Strong plants, 8s. Hand- 
some species, an abundant flowerer, with dark purple petals. 

ALLOPHLECTUS CONGESTUS, DecAtsnE.—Strong plants, 
12s. See description in Catalogue, to be had as under. 

BOMARIA EDULIS.— Strong plants, 12s. A charming 
climber, lance-shaped leaves, light green above, dark red, spot- 
ted with yellow. This beautiful specimen carried away a medal 
at the great exhibition at Ghent, 

BEFARIA 4STUANS ae we 
DENSA and ct peat!) 
9 TRICOLOR roe wast eee 

BETHAM anpD BLACKITH, Acents ror Frorists, Custom 
House and General Agents, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, Lower 
Thames-street, Loudon, Aug. 17. 


PELARGONIUM, ‘ FOQUETT’S MAGNIFICENT.” 
C HARLES DIMMOCK, Ftorist, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, having obtained a stock of the above from the 
raiser, will send ont Plants, well-established, in 3-inch pots, in 
the first week in October next, at 7s. 6d. per plant, or 30s. for 
six, to the trade. 

This flower has proved one of the most desirable of its class 
in cultivation, being a free bloomer, extraordinary trusser 
(some of the trusses had nine pips), very constant, and strong 
habit, the shape, colour, size, and substance is first-rate,— 
Terms: cash, and priority of payment will ensure priority of 
selection. 

Nurseries, 113, High-street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Aug. 17, 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID | 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


OUELL anp Co, are now prepared to execute 

orders from their extensive and very select collection of 

the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 

50 best new sorts... 

25 ditto 

12 ditto 

Well established in small pots, or by post free. 


NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height), The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will render them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 
the following prices : 

9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 9s.0d, 
13 do. raised by M. Lebvis (and sent out for 
the first time this seasOm), fOL........-..ceseeeseeaeeeeeeees 30 0 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered. 

The latter are figured in the last December Number of the 
‘Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de Botanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engravings of which may be seen 
at YouELt and Co.’s Nursery. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion. Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c,, will be 
forwarded with all orders. 

ANEMONE SEED, 
Saved from seJected sorts, is now being harvested by YouELL 
and Co, in the finest condition, and can be forwarded, per post 
free, at 2s. 6d. and 5s, per packet, sufficient to sow a bed of 12 
and 24 yards.. If sown at the present time it will afford a fine 
display through the autumn and winter months, 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


ITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. — The 


merits of thie Strawberry are now so well known, as being 
hardy, large, fine in colour, a most excellent flavour, and forces 
well, that all parties who have seen it growing, or tasted the 
fruit, have expressed their entire satisfaction withit. This is 
the fifth season it has fruited in the same bed, and the plants 
are now perfectly healthy, and likely to continue much longer 
in bearing ; the fruit this season have been as large and more 
abundant than from younger plants. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘* STRAWBERRIES : J K, Your 
Seedling Strawberry, Goliah, judging from its size and appear- 
ence, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners’ and Farmer’s Journal.—‘* STRAWBERRIES. 
J. K., Lyncombe Vale.—We have great pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling Strawberry, 
*Goliah.’ In our opinion, it combines the piquant flavour of 
the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the delicious 
aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion to taste. Apart 
from the Queen of Fruits, we certainly do not remember any- 
thing in this way that conveyed to our senses so delicious a 
treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as ‘ KitLey’s 
GoLiAHn STRAWBERRY.’ ” 

Strong well-rooted plants are now ready at 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
or ll, per 100, on prepaid application only to JAmes Kirney, 
Bath ; Messrs. Low and Co., Clapton Nursery ; Mr. J. G. Waite, 
Seedsman, 181, High Holborn, London; Messrs. Garraway, 
Mayes, and Co,, Bristol; Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., 
Exeter ; and Messrs, W. E, Rendle and Co,, Plymouth, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, Aug. 17, 


” 


wet 20, 


Z CHuYsANtdbMuUnms, 
HANDLER anp SONS, Nurserymen,. Vauxhall, 
London, are now sending out fine Plants of all the best 
sorts of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, for autumn flowering, at 12s. 
per dozen, package included. It is requested that a Post-office 
order may accompapy all orders from unknown correspondents, 


CH ‘ICE CALCEOLARIA SEED. 
J HENCHMAN begs to announce that his choice 
¢ CALCEOLARIA SEED, saved from superb varieties, is 
now ready, at 2s. 6d. per p»cket. Theattention of the trade is 
also invited to his stock of above 10,000 strong Seedling 
CEDRUS DEODARA, which he offers on very advantageous 
terms.—Edmonton, Middlesex, Aug. 17. 


D4NEL BUTLER. has purchased the Stock of 


SEEDLING CINERARIAS of Mr. J. Pond (a suécessful - 


Amateur), of Devonshire Cottage, Bath, saved from the best 
sorts in cultivation with great care; all.Show Flowers, viz., 
Madam Cerito, Sir Charles Napier, Bridesmuid, Lilac Perfec- 
tion, Climax, Blue Beard, Dazel Rosea, Fairy, Lord Gough, 
Queen of May, and Beauty of Newiogton.’ The plants will be 
all had from Devonshire Cottage by D. B, as they are sent ont, 
all true from the sorts named above, This will present an 
opportunity of possessing a first-rate colle-tion at a very low 
price, viz., 4s. per doz, A deduction where a large quantity 
is taken. 

N.B. A remittance expected from unknown correspondents, 

Widcombe Nursery, Bath, Aug 17. 


IN a PLANTS AT REDUCED PRICES.—A List 
of GERANIUMS, FUCHSiAS, VERBENAS, P&TU- 
NIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other Plants, at very 
reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent on application, 
prepaid. The following selections now sending out. 
FUCHSIAS.—Story’s, Mayle’s, Smith’s, and Rumley’s, new 
varieties of 1850, 12 tor 20s. ; or 20 for 30s. 
VERBENAS.—Smith’s, Barker’s, Chauviere’s, and other new 
varieties of 1850, 12 for 12s. ; or 20 for 18s. 
PETUNIAS.—12 new varieties of 1850 for 15s. 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 best new varieties of last 
season, fine plants, well established in 5-inch pots, for dower- 
ing this autumn, 15s. 


60 very fine varieties, including the above .. £2 00 
40 ditto aitto ditto hep 4% PTS 
25 ditto 17s. 6d. 12 superb varieties ... 0 9 0 


All well established in 48-size pots. 
Catalogues sent pre-paid on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Goods delivered free to London. 
Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


EW SEEDLING S{RAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
D “SURPRIS&.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of 4 more robust habir, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Scrawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 
Strong plants are now ready, price 50s. per 100. Also Myatt’s 
Eleanor, 5s. 
Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swanston’s Seedling, Elton 
Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. Cuth.ll’s Black Prince, 
10s. 6d. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


OBERT HALL, Fuiorist, Alkrington, Middieton, 
near Manchester, Lancashire, begs to call the atrention of 
Gentlemen, Amateurs, and Florists, to his choice Collection of 
AURICULAS, ALPINES, POLYANTHUSES, PRIMROSES, 
CARNATIONS, PICO CEES, and PINKS, Catalogues of which 
may be had on application, enclosing a postage stamp. 
LANCASHIRE SHOW GOOSEBERRIES.—R. H. feels much 
pleasure in reminding those gentlemen who have hitherto fa- 
voured him with their orders, that his plants are this season 1n 
their usual fine, strong, and healthy condition, 
Alkrington, Aug. 17. 


THOM’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. : 
OBERT THOM, Marker GARDENER, Cornhill 
Gardens, Aberdeen, is now ready to supply Plants of the 
above Strawberry at ll. 1s. per 100; 25 plants, sent post free, 
Ts.6d. Usual discount to the trade. f : 

‘« We have seen the beds of Tuom’s Seedling now in fruit at 
Cornhill Gardens, and have no hesitation in saying thas they 
entirely surpass anything of the kind we have ever seen In the 
course of a not very limited experience, and our opinion has 
been more than confirmed by the eulogiums of more compe- 
tent judges.”—Aberdeen Herald ’ 

‘““THom’s Seedling.—These favourite Strawberries are now 
to be seen in great perfection at Cornhill Gardens, in the 
opinion of skilful {horticulturists and judges they are now 
established as one of the m st prolific varieties, and are of rare 
flavour, large size, and handsome shape. Our unbiassed 
verdict is, that they are worthy of all praise.” —Aberdeen Journal. 

RorerT Tuom wisely proved his Seedling by a large and 
varied experience befo'e: announcing it for sale, and itis now 
admitted by all who have tried the plant that itis decidedly 
one of the most prolific, the most hardy, and the most de icious 
in point of flavour of any Strawberry vhat has yet appeared in 
the north.”—Aberdeen Gazette. 

Agents: Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, Seedsmen, paedonn 
hall-atreet, London ; Mr. John Scott, Sée’sman, Chester road, 
Manchester; and Mr. Joho M‘Lane, Florist, Camera-square, 
Chelsea.—Orders addressed to R, THom, Cornhill, Aberdeen, 
will be punctually attended to. 

Cornhill Gardens, Aberdeen, August 17, 1850. 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING. 
WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 
© call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 4 
all struck from eyes, now two aod three years old, the finest 
Plants that have ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all of the best sorts, warranted true. } 
THE HAMBURGHS AnD MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best ime for Gardeners to have 
them, so as to ger the eyes Tipe and prominent. ..This Nursery 
is well worthy of a viv, as all modera Horticultural imyprove- 


ments are in full operation, ide 
J. WEEKS and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, Comte de Paris. - 
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M 1PCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles ; also for 
Oarts, Waggons, &c,, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, {ron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walls it is highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. It is also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &e. Sold in casks containing from 1 ewt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d, per cwt., quite ready for use, by 
James Privnirs and Oo. (ihe sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street, Without, London. wr. pe RON! 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
pees PHILLIPS anv Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
SHEET SQUARES, 
In boxes of 100 feet. 8. d. 
Under ... ws» 6 by 4,..12 
6 by 4 and under 7 by 5.,.16 
7 by 5 ” 8 by 6.,.18 
32 39 x is 94 ” 8 by 6 ” 10 by 8,..20 
100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 24d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per 
foot, according to size. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 6} by 4} ... 10s, 6d, | 7 by 5 and 74 by 54 .., 128. 0d. 
Bby6 ,, 8sby6s..13 6 |9by7 ,,10 bys ..15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
12. in, diameter 2 in, diameter «a 08, 2d, 
14 » 30 é ” ee oon Oi 08 
” 
3° 


CUT TO SIZE. 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot, 
21 ” 33 ” 5 ” 
26 »”» 3h ” 1 ” 


3 
” 
»” 
” 
” 
a9 


BEE GLASSES, same 


CUCUMBER TUBES. 
12 inches long y 0d 
5 Ce. 14 i bee 

” 


3 
4 
5 
6 » 
7 
8 
9 


iJ 
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GREAM POTS, 
from 2s, each, 


a 


Saad sizes, 
PRESERVE JARS. 
inches diameter 


” 
» 
” >” eee 3) & 

Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
Is. 6d.; 6do., 10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade, 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
TuRERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, dc., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 4-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. : 
ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetiey and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturdav in each month. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Ioks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CogAN 
and Oo., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


Se tle HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
_. Vieeroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


URBIDGE ann HEALY’S COOKING APPA- 

RATUS, combining Sylvesier’s Patents.—This cooking 
apparatus possesses greater general advantages than any yet 
submitted to the public, both as regards strength of material 
and workmanship ; in fact, the laws of heat are so applied as 
to produce the greatest effect with the least consumption of 
fuel, without destruction to the apparatus, B. and H,. can 
Sately recommend it, from experience, aS unquestionably 
superior to anything of the kind hitherto made, May be seen 
in daily use at the Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand ; Stevens’ 
Hotel, Bond-street; Greenwich Hospital; University College 
Hospital ; and is in use by upwards of 200 private families, and 
atthe Manufactory, 130, Fleet-street, London. A prospectus 
can be forwarded upon application, detailing particulars 
and price, 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS, &c. 
RESVTELL’S METALLIC FLEXIBLE 
® GARDEN PEGS, PROPS, AND HOLDERS, will eflect 
great saving in the Gardener’s time, and 1 st for years, giving 
an appearance of neateess and uniformity, and from tueir 
composition will not cause the slightest injury to the most 
delicate plants. Price 2s, per 1%». The number varying accord- 
ing to weight. In the first 10 sizex, from 150 to the lb, 
Warranted not to corrode.—To be bad ef the priucipal Sceds- 
men and dealers in Horticul ural Implements; and, wholesale, 
at the Manufactory of the Patent Metallic Ornamental Labels, 
35, High-street, Croydon, Surrey, 


(ApverTISeMENT.) — London, 34, Eastcheap, 8th 
August, 1850, Sir,—My attention has been directed to your 
new method of cultivating St awberries, set forth in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle of the 3d inst., the merits of which remain to 
be proved. Of this I do not complain ; but I have great reason 
to state that you have no right to comment on my method of 
culture in the manner you have done, by the indirect insinua- 
tions therein made use of, which would lead many persons to 
suppose my method was expensive, the plan ugly, and that 
vermin were harboured by it; the very reverse being the case, 
which I am prepared tv prove, from the number of testimonials 
I have received from those who have tried my plan. I can 
show my method is cheaper, will produce a greater quantity of 
clean fruit on an equal surface of soil, and be much more or- 
namental than any plan you can suggest, even with your fa- 
vourite burs (provided my directions are carried out as given in 
my pamphlet), and I consider you should show your plan to be 
equal to mine at least, prior to finding any fault with itor making 
theindirect allusions youbave done, The only conclusions which 
my friends have formed for your motives in writing as you 
have done is, that yourself or some of your friends have a large 
stock of burrs to dispose of, and seek this means to effect 
that end, 

I rely on your sense of justice to me that you will insert this 
letter in your next Paper, and am, 

Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 
Joun Roserts. 


DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HORTICUL- 
TURAL ERECTION BY J. THOMSON anp Co. 
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VERY KIND OF HORTICULTURAL STRUC.- 

TURE Designed, Erected, and Heated by Hot Water, 
common Flues and other modes, on the most economical and 
improved modern principles. Testimonials and references 
from Noblemen and Gentlemen who have kindly patronised, 
for more than 15 years past, J. THOMSON anp Co.’s modern 
and simple mode of Constructing, Building, Warming, and 
Ventilating Garden Structures, 


@J. Tomson having had full 25 years’ experience as a prac- 
tical Horticulturist, Landscape Gardener, and Garden Archi- 
tect, in her Majesty’s Royal Gardens at Windsor, Kew, and other 
places, most respectfully solicits the favours and patronage of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen about to form new, or to alter and 
embellish their present Parks, Gardens, &c. 

Plans and Estimates for remodelling Parks and Gardens, or 
for Building and Heating Hothouses, and other Garden im- 
provements, furnished on application to J. THomsoN and Co., 
Hothouse Builders, &c., King-st., Hammeremith, near London, 

** Melon and Cucumber Boxes and Lights, Rustic Summer- 
houses, Chairs, Vases, and similar Garden Ornaments made 
on the shortest notice, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose. 
< THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, dc., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation iu the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. : ally 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Cata'ogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WEeKs an@ Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


(yp HUNDRED ann FIFTY 
Gallons per day of the Purest 
Water can be obtained with BIRD’S 
HYDROSTATIC SYPHON WATER 
PURIFIER, for purifying rain, river, 
tank, pond, or pump Water. This 
Scientific Instrument is only 4 inches 
in diameter, and 7 inches high; itis 
dropped into the vessel containing 
the water, and the pipe bung down 
outside, as indicated in the annexed 
drawing. It requires no fixing, and 
is set in action in two minutes, 
Invented, made, and eold, by 
ALFRED Biab, Experimen al Chemist, 
Birmingham; and sold by all chemists 
and ironmongers in the kingdom ; 
also sold wholesale and retail at 
Deane’s, Ironmongers, London-bridge, London. Retail price 25s 
each. Orders, containing a remittance, sent to any part of the 
kingdom, Packing-casie ls, extra. 
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F mb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
© row, Loudon, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 

purposes, to protect Plants from Frost, 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two Sirven MepA 
Pxizes, and is the Felt souety patronised and adopted by 

Her Masesry’s Woops anp Forests, 

HonovugkABLe BoaRD or ORDNANCE, 

Honoorasce East Inpra Company, 

HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her MAsesty’s Estate, iste or Wicur, 

Royat Boranic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the Roya AgnicuLTuRAL Socrety’s House, Hanover. 


square, 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Paice One Penny Per Square Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

(2@> The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
Londou, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Nert and Go,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


A, Neat ruprdacers ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 
will be found to be the best that has yet been produced; 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance s0 much to be desired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath, M. and Co., from the many years they have been cele- 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of ‘testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public. They haye now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the _above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its universal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at MerrcaLre, BiycLey, 
and Co.’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box. 
Caution.—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com- 
bined with those of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
and the signature and address of the firm, thus : ** METCALFE, 
Binatey, and Co., 1308, Oxford-street, London.” 


si, Jie eS 
Uae EAST INDIA PALE AND OTHER 

BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently sold under the name of these favourite 
Ales, the public are respectfully requested to apply at the re- 
spective stores, where a list of bottlers will be furnished, from 
whom these ales may be obtained genuine, and where also they 
may be had in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, either singly 
or in any quantity. Apply to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLSOPP and Sons, 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, or their Stores, at 61, 
William-street, City; Cork-street, Liverpool; High-street, Bir- 
mingham ; and the Exchange, Manchester. 


eS PERMANENTLY CURED ya 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, an 
rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc. 
tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of JoHN WILLIS accompanies each packet, 


eS G FACT.—The following singular and 
authentic case of restoration of the human hairis worthy 
of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article of 
high and universal repute during the last half century. ‘ Mr. 
A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for 
some time past, and had tried various preparations for the 
recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result, He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ 
and after daily applying it for about two months, he, much to 
his gratification, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 
a beautiful head of hair. This fact speaks too strongly for 
itself to require comment.”—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented success 
of this discovery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com-~ 
ment. For Children it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the fine-comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6d.—7s,—F amily Bottles 
(equal to 4 small), 10s, 6d., and double that size, 21s. per le 

*,* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL engraved in two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. 

Sold by A. RowLAnD and Sons, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


(7 PSuaAn SPRING MATTRESSES, 


anently elastic, very durable and cheap. 
Breet wide. £2 8 0| 4 feer 6 inches wide.,.£3 3 0 


inches . 213 0] 5 fect ....-rrsene seve 310 0 
rh et aan 218 0|5 feet 6 inches . 318 0 


0 00 
. & 0 0|5 feet 510 0 
.. £10 0| 5 feet 6 inches 600 
ne of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, is a 
el excellent and soft bed. MEAL anv SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post. 
HzaL and Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


20, Hatton Garden, London; 


3 feet wide 
3 feet 6 inch 
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UGH LOW anp CO, have just published their 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 
had free on application.—Clapton Nursery, London, Aug. 17. 


LORAL NOVELTY. — PANSY CUMPACTUM, 
ov DOUBLE PANSY, named and described by Mr, G, 
GLENNy, to whom specimens were sent. From the habit and 
growth of this superb Pansy, with a ‘profusion of flowers 
standing out upon long foot-stalks, itis rendered eminently 
attractive, and will doubtless form a standing ornament to the 
Flower Garden, N.B.—Strong plants will be sent out the first 
week in October, at 5s. each, or seven for 30s. Orders taken 
by A, Dons, Rose-hill Nursery, Brighton, who will execute them 
in rotation on receiving remittances from unknown corre- 
spondents.—Brighton, Aug. 17. 
CHOICE CALCEOLARIA, PANSY SEED, &e. 
Ames CHARTRES, Seedsman, 74, King William- 
street, City, London, has to offer a quantity of each of the 
above much esteemed Flower Seeds, saved by the first growers 
of the day, and which he can confidently recommend, each per 
packet, 2s, 6d. and 5s.—August 17. 
MAYLE’S MODEL FUCHSIAS FOR 1850. 
ESSRS. MAYLE ann CO, inform the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Trade, that these seven unrivalled new 
reflexed Fuchsias are ready for delivery, and have proved 
themselves the most superb varieties ever raised, Circulars 
ean be had upon application, See Mr, GLeNNy’s opinion in 
the ‘‘Country Gentleman,” August 5, page 491, 

“HEBE is one of the pale varieties, white, with scarlet 
corolla, the sepals reflexing very gracefully, and forming a 
striking feature, 

“STANDARD OF PERFECTION is scarlet, with a purple 
corolla, Sepals reflexing very beautifully. 

* Had these come out as a pair, at the full price charged for 
the lot, nobody would have grumbled,” 

HEBE was awarded a first-class Certificate at the 
Birmingham and Midland Society, July 16, 

105, New-street, Birmingham. 

SEEDLING PELARGONIUM—* PRINCE A KTHUR,” 
A PONTEY begs to announce that he will send out 
* on Monday, the 14th October, at 1 guinea each, or four 
sree for 3 guineas, his eeedling Pelargonium, for which the 
ighest prize, the Silver Medal, was awarded at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Deyon and Cornwall Horticultural Society on the | 
16th May ; also a certificate of merit was awarded at the Devon 
and Exeter Exhibition, on the 24th May, and a certificate of 
Merit at Torquay Exhibition on the 6th June, 

The Splendid Pelargonium is thus described in the “ Flori- 
cultural Cabinet,” July:—‘‘ Upper petals large, dark clouded 
blotch shaded off to flesh colour, lower ones flesh colour, centre 
white ; petals of firm substance.” 

Mr, Glenny’s opinion of its habits and the peculiarity of its 
white throat, which he affirms is “‘ purer than that of any one 
of the present varieties,” has been giyen in the Country Gentle. 
man, weekly garden newspaper.—Aug. 17. 


ESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Oypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, COrypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs. S, and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
proyements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Aug. 17. 


NEW LATE STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT’S *PRINCE ARTHUR,” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
e STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
bines qualities which no other kind at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious flavour, aud coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over, It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, so that it may be transmitted to any 
part of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
kept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 

‘without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. 

“Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, and never 
exceeds 6 inches in height; the fruit is cousequently fully ex- 
posed to the sun, Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
more than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
rich searlet, and colouring equally all over the berry. If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 5. 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joun Wixmot, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; 
William T, Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedsman, Covent-garden; and Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, 
6, Leadenhall-street, London.—Isleworth, Middlesex, Aug. 17. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 
and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PaTRONISED by her 
Masesty and Prince Ausext, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, aud ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards, Price lists sent on ‘application to 
Mr. Maenos, Pimiico SuaTe Woxks, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 
*,* Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING ESTA. 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC. 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON, 
OHN TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call the 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the very 

Superior manner in which he erects all kinds of Greenh uses, 

Conservatories, Forcing Pits, &c., and all other buildings for 

Horticultural purposes, combining all the most moderna im- 

provements with elegance aud utility, His manner of heating 

Horticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Pubic Buildings, 

Entranee Halls, &c., has received the greatest approbation 

from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he has been exten- 

sively engaged. 


OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES made and 

fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction. One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all part: of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAMES WATTS’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England, 


TO BRICKMAKERS, 
W ANTED, about 150 loads of good BURRS, fit for 
Garden purposes, delivered within 5 miles of Hyde-park- 
corner.—Apply by letter, post paid, to W. B,, at the Office of 
this Paper. 


TO MOWERS, GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 

1? LET, by private contract, the MOWING, 

SWEEPING, ROLLING, and EDGING of about 12 acres 
of KEPT GROUND, in the neighbourhood of London, partly 
Gravel Walks and partly Grass, The Ground must be kept in 
perfect order all the year round. The Contractor to find 
Scythes, Brooms, dvc., but nota Roller. Payment to be made 
weekly, and the Contract to be determined by one week’s 
notice on either side.—Apply by letter, post-paid, to A. D., care 
of Mr. Duncan, 10, Tokenhouse-yard, London, marked in the 
corner of the envelope, Tender for Mowing. 
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We dare say our readers have never heard of a 
Geranium called the Wiitmore Surperize, said to 
have been raised accidentally between a Pelargo- 
nium and a Hollyhock! If not they will find its 
acquaintance worth making, for it is a great curio- 
sity, and very handsome, if employed as a bedding- 
out plant. The annexed cut gives as faithful a 


representation of the plant as ean be obtained with- 
out the colour, which is of a uniform rich crimson, 
not unlike that of ‘ Rotrisson’s Unique.” 

It was found by Mrs. Wiiumorz, of Birmingham, 
growing in a bed near some Hollyhocks, and was 
supposed to be an accidental mule between those 
plants and some unknown Pelargonium—an idea 
that may be supposed to have arisen partly from the 
peculiar form of the flowers, and partly from an 
apparent resemblance between the calyx of the 
plant and the involucre of the Hollyhock. 

It is in reality a semi-double Pelargonium, with 
the irregularity characteristic of that genus ex- 
changed for something very like the regularity of a 
common Hedge Geranium. Each flower consists of 
from seven to nine rather convex petals, uneven at 
the edge, and spreading nearly equally round the 
common centre. There are from 15 to 17 stamens, 
many with perfect anthers. The stigmas, apparently 
also perfect, vary in number from 9 to 12. The calyx, 
which is very remarkable, consists of about eight 
hairy, broad-ribbed sepals, of which three stand on 


the outside of the others, are lobed at the end, and 
are very like the bracts of some Malvaceous plant. 
The lobing observable in the sepals is much more 
remarkable in the stipules and bracts, as is seen in 
our larger figure, and contributes to give the variety 
an unusual appearance. 

With the exception of the partial return of this 
plant to uniformity in the flower, and the increased 
number of its parts, there is, in reality, nothing to 
distinguish it from a true Pelargonium. Even the 
burrow at the base of the calyx is there. As for the 
stamens and pistil they appear so perfect, that the 
plant may be expected to seed ; in which case there 
is a hope of the tendency to become double being 


inereased. Should this be so, it will be a matter of 
high gardening interest, because we may in that case 
look for a race of double Geraniums, the bloom of 
which will be much more permanent than that of 
the single sorts now in cultivation for bedding out, 


Ir is now sufficiently evident, both from our pri- 
vate correspondence and public reports, that the 
Potato crop will again fail extensively, not only in 
Great Britain, but in Ireland. Every post brings 
fresh intelligence of the advance of the disease, in 
its old virulent form ; and those who, in spite of all 
remonstrances, have again staked their all upon the 
plant must prepare to abide the consequences. We 
learn, however, with much satisfaction, that in the 
opinion of the best-informed persons in Ireland, the 
destruction of the crop will not be nearly so great as 
it was in 1845 and 1846. Warly planting seems to 
have done its work ; its beneficial effects are obvious ; 
and it is computed that two-thirds of the whole crop, 
which is a very large one, will be this year saved in 
Ireland. 

The advance of the disease has, however, already 
led in that country to the renewal of application for 


Government assistance in aid of the Prac- 
tical Instructors, who were some time 
since appointed by Lord Crarenpon, to 
improve the people in the art of culti- 
vation. It is represented that these 
gentlemen have proved of the greatest 
service in Ireland; that they constitute 
in themselves an admirable machinery 5 
and that the success of their system is a matter in 
which all parties cordially concur. We have no 
doubt that these praises are well deserved, that 
the advice of the Instructors has proved most bene- 
ficial to those who have taken it, and that the country 
is still in need of all the local directions which their 
skill may enable them to promulgate. What we do 
not see is the ground upon which the United King- 
dom is once more called upon to support these 
gentlemen. The value which they have been ascer- 
tained to possess is ill appreciated, if those who 
benefit by it will not pay for it. Nor do we 
believe that Ireland will withhold her support if 
she finds it to her real advantage to give zt. We 
believe that country to be ina state of rapid im- 
provement, and to be advancing fast to the condition 
of Great Britain herself. The middle classes, who 
possess money, energy, and skill, are replacing those 
great nominal proprietors whose misfortunes, dis- 
putes, and embarrassments have brought the country 
to what it is. The sale of encumbered estates 1s 
working wonders; capital is replacing poverty 5 
resident owners and occupiers are stepping into the 
place of absentee landlords ; and self reliance is 
thrusting out of the land that hopeless dependance 
upon Government which must of necessity be the 
ruin of any country. It is upon this altering and 
fast improving state of affairs that Practical In- 
structors should rely, and not upon the public funds. 
It may have been right to furnish the means with 
which to start them; but if they cannot now stand 
by the opinions they have won they never will so 
stand, and should not be supported otherwise. 
Among other opinions which the present season 
has confirmed is the very curious and important one 
that diseased. Potatoes may be safely and advan~ 
tageously used for seed. Several cases of sound. 
Potatoes having been obtained from rotting sets, 
were mentioned in our volume for 1846 ; instances 
were even mentioned where the ¢rop thus raised. 
was better and more abundant than where sound 
Potatoes had been carefully planted; snd this year 
a similar, but more conclusive, case has occurred. 
Mr. Benygamin Suive, of Wokingham, has produced 
before us proof that while disease largely exists 
there in fields where sound sets were employed, 
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there is no disease at present where diseased sets 
were purposely selected for trial. The following 
are instances : 

1. Very much diseased sets of Ash-leaved Kid- 
neys "were planted on the 18th March, in drills 
5 inches deep. These were taken up sound and ripe 
on the 2d of August without disease. 

2. Very rotten late Potatoes were planted Nov. 
1849, 6} inches deep, covered first by 2 inches of 
earth, then by a layer of half decayed weeds, and 
lastly by earth ; taken up in the beginning.of August 
without disease. 

3. Very bad sets planted in March, as before ; 
taken up in the beginning of August, without disease. 
In this case each set produced about seven sound 
Potatoes. 

4. Sound sets of Ash-leaved Kidneys and others, 
a mixed lot, were planted in February as before. 
Taken up in August, were found to be much diseased. 

In all the neighbourhod the disease has spread 
much, except where the rotting sets were used. 

Asranam Lewis, Blacksmith, also of Wokingham, 
having seen a statement concerning the value of 
diseased sets, published by Mr. Smrra in the Reading 
Mercury, in July or August 1849, planted some land 
in February last with Ash-leaved Kidneys “so 
diseased that they appeared like dead Walnuts.” 
His crop was dug on the 8th of August, and proved 
not only sound, but abundant and of extraordinary 
beauty. Some of these Potatoes, seen by us, were 
probably finer than any to be found in the market. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Smita that diseased sets 
are much better for planting than sound ones. The 
former soon rot when the live part has begun to 

grow; the latter are apt to remain hard, fleshy, 
and brittle, even when the new crop is ripe, and he 
thinks that in the former case there is an effort of 
Nature to throw off the disease. 

It is possible that the morbid matter which causes 
disease may disappear in the general decay of the 
tuber in the one case, and may remain unchanged 
in the other, prepared to seize upon the haulm as soon 
as it is ready to receive its influence. At least no 
better explanation of this curious fact presents itself 
to us at present: but the fact itself is certainly, 
in practice, very valuable. And we trust that our 
readers will take advantage of the present autumn 
to institute such a series of experiments with autumn 
planted diseased and sound Potatoes as will de- 
termine conclusively the true value of the results 
formerly obtained by our correspondents, and now 
made known by Mr. Samira. 


_ A notice from a correspondent at Hatfield was 
inserted in our Paper, of the 10th of August, respect- 
ing a disease prevalent amongst Metons. We had 
previously received an intimation of the same, or a 
similar malady, from a quarter on which we could 
rely, and have only delayed noticing the communi- 
cation from the hope of obtaining some further in- 
formation, or having the opportunity of inspecting 
one of the diseased fruit. The letter, it should be 
observed, of which we make an extract, is dated 
July 26. 

_ “Six weeks ago some Melons which were growing 
in a hot-water stove, were attacked in a peculiar 
manner, whole branches drooping and becoming 
putrid in 12 hours. One plant only being much 
affected, the gardener tore it up, and the affection, 
at least in the same form, has vanished. Three 
days ago, however, the same peculiar smell was 
perceptible in the house, and the gardener was told 
to be on the watch. I did not then detect any 
manifest symptoms of the disease except the smell. 
Last night, on my return from a short absence, I 
was told that one of the Melons was ripe, and that 
it had ripened very suddenly. It had then no 
appearance of disease, but when examined the next 
morning it showed symptoms like those of the leaf, 
and on cutting out the affected part, the whole 
inside of the Melon came out, giving, with its seeds, 
upwards of a pint of fluid, already very offensive 
in smell, In the interior I observed reddish brown 
lines, looking like the small veins in a sloughing 
sore, which immediately recalled the appearance of 
the cellular tissue of diseased Potatoes. On ex- 
amination, the red lines proved to be spiral vessels, 
the discoloured matter being due not to the spiral 
vessels themselves, but to their contents. The 
Melons, it should be observed, were grown in pure 
loam without any dung, and they have been all along 
very luxuriant.” 

The Hatfield Melons were grown in turfy loam 
about 2 feet deep; and we have ourselves had 
Melons grown in pure sandy loam, which exhibited 
up to a certain point the same appearances. The 
plants were extremely luxuriant, and after a time 
single branches decayed suddenly, threatening the 
complete destruction of the Vines ; the leaves, mean- 
while, decaying in large round brown spots, which 
were covered on the under side with Zrichothecium 


roseum. "The disease made its appearance during 
the wet, cloudy weather at the beginning of June, 
and it was quite evident that during a temporary 
absence too much water had been supplied. When, 
however, the plants had been well thinned, and water 
entirely withheld, the decay was rapidly arrested, and 
the only peculiarity observed since has been the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which the fruit ripened ; a 
Melon of 2} lbs. had been quite green and scentless in 
the morning, whereas in the evening it was yellow and 
evidently ripe, the day not being particularly warm, 
and the sun mostly obscured, with a heavy rain at 
noon. It was expected that the Melon would 
decay, but as no change took place after 36 hours 
it was examined and proved perfectly sound, but 
poor in point of flavour. It is possible that in the 
other cases more water was given than such luxu- 
riant plants could bear. In our own case it is quite 
certain that nothing but the total abstinence system 
would have proved efficacious. 

Some varieties are doubtless more susceptible 
than others. One kind alone, in our case, the old 
Canteloupe, suffered to any extent, in company with 
three others which were equally luxuriant, and in 
which possibly a single day might have made the 
difference, as the leaves of the green Cabul were 
already spotted. Bavsin mentions, in his history, 
that a netted Melon, resembling very much the 
Beechwood, was cultivated in his day with great 
difficulty, from its decaying wherever it was touched 
with rain. 

Certain it is that the stems of most Melons are 
peculiarly susceptible of decay, which we have ob- 
served generally tocommence from some withered leaf- 
stalk, and to be aided in its progress by the growth 
of fungi, though we believe by no means originating 
from them, and when the fluids of so delicate and 
touchy a plant have once become stagnant, there is 
no great cause for wonder if decay takes place during 
any stage of growth. A few isolated cells, in which 
the balance of vegetation has been disturbed, are 
quite sufficient to set up a rapid disease at any 
moment. Premature ripeness is almost always 
indicative of disease, and much more such rapid 
changes as those just noticed; and we believe that 
very generally where disease is set up in vegetable 
tissues, there is a deposit either in the cellular or 
vascular cavities of granular matter, like that ob- 
served so universally in diseased Potatoes, and 
which has been recorded in many other cases, as also 
in the spiral vessels of our correspondent’s fruit. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuaprer II].—The noble art of mismanagement is 
not to be lightly acquired. It demands skill and 
patience, no less than good management; and 
although some are more celebrated for it than others, 
yet in all cases it will be found that it is the result 
of perseverance in certain fundamental principles. 
Such principles are not, however, always self-evi- 
dent; some skilful professors of the art conceal 
their method so admirably that it is only by the 
result that their greatness becomes visible ; and in this 
they strictly observe the precept of the first masters 
of antiquity, who declared that the height of art 
consists in concealing art. 

One of the most important of these principles is 
never to do to-day what can possibly be put off till 
some other day. This may indeed seem contrary 
to the maxim which school-boys are taught to copy 
—that procrastination is the thief of time; but in 
the first place such rules, which are merely the 
expression of dull common sense, are not to be held 
binding upon geniuses, and in the next place this 
particular maxim supposes that time is valuable. 
It cannot be said that a thing is stolen which, be- 
cause of its worthlessness or abundance, is regarded 
as free to all men’s use. When aman stoops down 
to drink from a river, he cannot be said to steal the 
water, because it is valueless and is common pro- 
perty. So, in like manner, time cannot be said to 
be stolen, if it is worthless: and cast away by its 
owner. Now, it is to be observed that nothing is 
more valueless to an accomplished mismanager than 
this very article of time; he has plenty of it, and to 
spare; it is of such small importance that it glides 
away before he has discovered that he possessed it ; 
and therefore procrastination cannot be truly said to 
steal it. 

It may be assumed, then, that putting off is a car- 
dinal virtue in the life of a mismanager ; in fact, it 
will have to be used as the centre stone of the tri- 
umphal arch which must one day be raised to the 
memory of some worthy of the class, more celebrated 
than any who yet have lived. It has its inconve- 
niences, to be sure; but there is no unmixed good 
in this world. Mismanagers, of no small preten- 
sions, sometimes lose places by not looking after 
them soon enough: some troublesome, active fellow 


stepping in before them. Cases have occurred of 
situations being forfeited, because the gardener put 
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off having his flues cleaned till it was necessary to 
use them ; and then they took fire. It haseven been 
known to happen that an impatient master, not pro~ 
perly appreciating the value of procrastination, has 
suddenly dismissed his gardener for no other reason 
than because his crops were always sown too late. 
But these are horticultural martyrdoms; and the 
victims have the comfort and consolation of knowing 
that they are sufferers in a great cause. 

On the other hand, consider the advantages of 
putting off ; consider the saving of time, the pleasure 
of idleness, the charm of letting things alone; and 
aboveall, the chances that by not doing a thing at once: 
it may not be necessary to do it at all. If things are 
done the moment they are ordered, a master has no 
time to reconsider his plans; and a man has no 
chance of escape from their execution. Thus the 
advantages of putting off are by no means confined 
to the gardener; but his master has equal profit in 
the system. His master indeed has especial sources 
of enjoyment ; if he allows his grounds to be over- 
run with weeds, because he puts off from day to 
day the orders for their removal, he has at last the 
satisfaction of seeing two men employed where one 
would have been enough, and he has the still higher 
pleasure of recollecting that he must continue to pay 
two men instead of one for many a long week after. 
To persons of a charitable turn this is peculiarly 
agreeable; and upon the uncharitable, it is a visita- 
tion for which they ought to be grateful. 

A great amateur used to boast that he had found 
the way to keep his “ man” on the alert; by always 
deferring his orders till the time had passed to exe- 
cute them well. It was true that he never had 
green Peas till they were hawked about the streets, 
that his Cucumbers generally came in in August, and 
that his Celery was no bigger than Asparagus; but 
then he had, as has been just observed, the inesti- 
mable comfort of knowing that his “ man” was in 
perpetual waiting, and had no time to waste upom 
himself. So, in like manner, the descendants of 
Alexander Morgen, commonly called Slack Sandy, 
boast to this day of the sums he saved the laird 
of Inchquarity. The laird’s garden was in a bad 
climate, and in sour soppy land; and when Sandy 
took to it he found that fruit was never borne there; 
so he always let alone as long as he could the 
pruning, and the tying, and the digging, and the 
nailing, and training, and draining ; “for where ’s 
the use,” said Sandy, “ of taking all that trouble for: 
nothing. We never have had any fruit, and we 
never shall have any; and to do anything to the 
trees is nonsense.” His arguments and his practice, 
between them, so convinced the laird that in due 
time the garden was given up, and Sandy lost his 
place ; but it was always a comfort to him to think 
upon how much he had saved his master—and. 
himself. 

In short the advantages of putting off are such 
as hardly require illustration by argument. It is 
evident that no mismanagement will be perfect 
without it; and that the first business of those who. 
desire to shine in so great an art will be to take every: 
opportunity of putting it conspicuously in practice, 
the more especially since it is one of those qualities 
which are sure to be universally appreciated. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Twentieth Meeting, held at Edinburgh, August, 
1850.—It is now 16 years ago since the Associa- 
tion held its meeting at Edinburgh, for the first 
time. A glance at the proceedings of that meeting, as: 
compared with the present, will show what rapid 
advances have been made in science during the last 
16 years. Nearly every department of human enquiry 
has its list of importaat discoveries to show, as indica- 
tions of the rapid advances it is making ; and it is to the 
honour of the British Association, that it may claim. 
many of these discoveries as its own. With regard to 
some departments of science, this is more especially the 
case than with others, and we must confess that for 
botany it has done little or nothing. We think it is a. 
matter for enquiry amongst botanists, and the council of 
the Association, to ascertain how this is. It may be that: 
the botanists have not done their duty to the Associa~ 
tion, or it may be that the authorities in the Association 
have not sufficiently consulted the wants and wishes of 
botanists in their arrangements. We cannot but think 
they are open to this charge, when we find that of 25 
names upon the council, not a single botanist is to be’ 
found. We would also observe that some other depart- 
ments of science are quite disproportionately repre- 
sented. We think that ina scientific council, where not, 
one botanist is found, geology is far too strongly 
represented for the interests of the Association, by the. 
number eight. The meeting at Edinburgh, from all. 
we can hear, appears to have been pre-eminently’ 
a successful one; and although the numbers were 
not quite so large as at Birmingham the preceding 
year, the receipt of money was much larger. Amongst { 
the reports called for, and committees formed, interest- 
ing to our readers, we may mention the following. 
1, A report on the history and advance of our know-~ 
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ledge of vegetable physiology, since the last report. to 
the Association given by Dr. Lindley ; from Dr. Lindley, 
Mr. A. Henfrey, and Dr. Lankester. 2. Committee for 
superintending the publication of tabular forms, in 
reference to the periodical phenomena of animals and 
plants. 3. Continuation of Committee to report on 
the vitality of seeds, 4, That a committee consisting 
of Mr. R. Hunt, Dr. G. Wilson, and Dr. Gladstone, 
be requested to investigate the influence of the solar 
radiations on chemical combinations, electrical pheno- 
mena, and the vital powers of plants growing under 
different atmospheric conditions. 5. That a committee 
be named by the Council for the purpose of waiting 
upon Government to request that some means be 
taken to insure to the sciences of natural history 
effective representation in the trusteeship of the British 
Museum. 6. Dr. H. Cleghorn, Professor Royle, Messrs. 
R. Baird Smith, and R. Strackey, were requested to 
draw up a report on the probable effects, in an econo- 
mical and physical point of view, of the destruction of 
tropical forests. 7. That the committee on the influ- 
ence of carbonic acid on the growth of Ferns, be 
requested to continue their investigations. 

The next meeting of the Association, in 1851, is to be 
held at Ipswich, in Suffolk. No time was appointed, 
but we have heard it stated that it is likely to take place 
in June. In the name of natural history we must 
however protest against the meeting being held in this 
month. At this time none of the professors in the 
various medical schools of Edinburgh, Dublin, the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, or the metropolis, can 
leave their respective posts; and to all so early a 
Season must prove a source of great inconvenience, as 
it has done on previous occasions when held so early in 
the year. Amongst the botanists present at Edinburgh 
we observed Dr. Greville, George Bentham, Esq., Prof. 
Allman, Prof. Balfour, Dr. Cleghorn, W. Gourlie, Esq., 
Prof. Walker-Arnott, Dr. Patrick Neill, Prof. Parlatore, 
Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. Dickie, Prof. Daubeny, Dr. Lan- 
kester, J. E. Winterbottom, Esq., Dr. Mackay, Joshua 
Clark, Esq., Dr. George Johnston, and John Ball, Esq. 
We shall proceed, as we have done on previous 
Occasions, to lay before our readers a report of the pro- 
ceedings in so far as they relate to the subjects of sys- 
tematic botany and vegetable physiology. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tae Strawberry has long held a high position 
amongst what are designated small fruits. It may be 
eaten with impunity even by invalids—a fact which 
can scarcely be stated of any other fruit. Its cul. 
ture for the London market constitutes an important 
branch of gardening, some growers possessing as many 
as 29 acres of Strawberries. This fruit cannot be im- 
ported with the same success as other fruits; hence the 
supply almost exclusively depends upon the home 
grower. A few hints as to the mode of culture pur- 
sued by large cultivators of Strawberries may therefore 
he instructive to the amateur. 

The first point is to select new ground ; worn out 
soil, and even common garden ground, is unsuitable for 
Strawberries. Land of rather a stiff texture, which 
may have been in pasture many years, well broken up 
and pulverised, with a good dressing of manure from the 
London stables, in a half decomposed state, is always 
considered a fair basis for profitable calculation. A 
market gardener never plants without thorough prepa- 
ration ; no expense is spared in getting everything in 
the best condition. It is by doing the soil justice, in the 
fullest sense of the word, that he can safely calculate 
upon a profitable return. Early autumn planting is 
generally preferred. The plants get perfectly esta- 
blished before winter, and are not liable to be thrust 
out of the ground by frost. The distance between the 
rows is from 2 feet to 2} feet, according to the kinds, 
and the plants stand at from 1 foot to 14 foot asunder 
in the rows. During their growth, the runners are kept 
constantly trimmed back, and the soil frequently stirred. 
Of course no weeds are ever allowed to appear ; nothing 
can be more unprofitable in any garden than the 
growth of weeds. The first season after planting, a 
light crop of good fruit is generally produced ; but the 
great crop is that of the following season, and it is to 
this crop the market gardener looks as a means of re- 
turn. He frequently takes two crops from the same 
plants, but he rarely or ever exceeds this, as young 
plantations are always more productive. 

Before the fruit begins to ripen, the space between 
the rows is covered with a thin layer of dry Grass or 
short straw, and this is done for two reasons : first, to 
pzotect the fruit from being splashed with the soil 
during heavy rains ; and, second, in order to retain 
moisture in the soil. Strawberry crops suffer to a great 
extent in dry weather, and to water them when culti- 
vated on a large scale is to pay for the fruit before it is 
gathered. Not so, however, with the amateur 3 with a 
little trouble, he may always provide against such an 
occurrence, by employing his leisure evenings in sup- 
plying them with water, and if liquid manure was given 
two or three times, just as the fruit is swelling, the crop 
would be greatly benefited. Pharo. 


, STORM GLASS. 

Tuis instrument consists of a glass tube, sealed at 
one end, and furnished with a brass cap at the other 
end, through which the air is admitted by a very small 
aperture. The tube is nearly filled with the following 
solution : 

Camphor, ’3iiss. ; nitrate of potash, gr. xxxviij. ; 


et 


muriate of ammonia, gr. xxxviij. ; water, 3ix. 5 and 
rectified spirit, 3xj. Dissolve with heat. At the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, plumose crys- 
tals are formed. 

On the approach of stormy weather these crystals are 
often observed to occupy only the bottom of the tube, 
where they appear to be compressed into a compact 
mass ; while, on the other hand, during the fine weather, 
they assume their plumose character, and extend a con- 
siderable way up the glass. These results depend upon 
the condition of the air, but they are not considered to 
afford any indication that can be relied upon of the ap- 
proaching state of the weather. When exposed toa 
very low temperature, the compound camphor-liniment 
bottle affords the same appearance and indication as 
these storm-glasses. Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ENTOMOLOGY, 
SIREX GIGAS, 

Ar the beginning of the month of August of last year 
we received from a correspondent, Mr. T. Lamb, of 
Hurstbourne Park, Hants, several specimens of this 
fine hymenopterous insect, generally regarded as of 
very rare occurrence in this country, which had been 
captured singly, but frequently, at a spot where some 
sawyers were at work, and our correspondent had 
observed that the specimens witha serew-like apparatus 
at the extremity of the body (being the females) thrust 
this instrument with great force into Fir planks, when 
they were consequently easily taken, but the borer was 
inserted so firmly that it was difficult to withdraw it 
without injury to the insect. About the middle of the 
month Mr. Lamb informed us that he had succeeded in 
finding the Sirex gigas in the larva state, specimens of 
which he sent us in their burrows in Fir wood, accom- 
panied by several specimens in the winged state, newly 
hatched, of the other British species, Sirex juvencus, 


together with others not then emerged. Mr. Lamb’s 
observations, however, on the injurious effects of this 
insect, are at variance with the general opinion on the 
subject, since he states that they did not appear to be 
in the least injurious to Fir timber, as he had in no case 
found them in sound wood or trees, but only in Spruce 
Fir, which was dead before it was cut down. Hence 
he conceives that the disease or death of trees may 
have been attributed erroneously by entomologists to 
the attacks of this insect. Such he believes at least to 
be the case with S. juvencus, considering the habits of 
S. gigas to be similar. Reserving, however, the history 
of Sirex juvencus for a future article, we may add that 
about the same period last year the Zoological Society re- 
ceived various pieces of wood attacked by this insect, 
from which the perfect insects were appearing in 
immense quantities, a short notice of which, togegher with 
a beautiful coloured plate, representing the insect in all 
its stages, has been published in the “ Illustrated Pro- 
ceedings” of the Society for last year ; and about a 
month since living specimens were forwarded to the 
British Museum from Bayswater, where it had been 
found in considerable numbers. A correspondent of the 
“ Gardeners’ Journal” of the present year, mentions 
the occurrence of the insect in 1848 at Totteridge, 
Herts, where it was observed emerging from Fir timber 
grown on Enfield Chase, which was in some places 
quite honey-combed with them. The writer adds, that 
he subsequently observed the female inserting her eggs 
into a large stem of American Arbor-vite, which had 
been cut down only a few days previously. “ After walk- 
ing along the rough bark a little way and beating it 
with her antenne, or rather feeling it by a number of 
slight blows, she seemed all at once to find a place 
suitable for her purpose, on which she immediately 
disengaged her ovipositor from a sheath in which she 
usually carries it, and having firmly fixed the strong 
sharp claws of her six legs in the rough bark, she 
brought the point of her instrument to the place selected, 
and this she managed, notwithstanding its great length, 
by raising up her abdomen by means of her very long 
hind legs, with one of which she guided the ovipositor 
and steadied it till it was inserted a little way ; after 
which, having placed the leg at the proper distance, and 
it had become perfectly steady and quiet, no part of 
her body moved but the boring apparatus.” She at 
first took about four minutes to sink a hole, inserting 
the ovipositor to its full length, more than half an inch, 

These proceedings of the female Sirex so exactly 
correspond with those of the female of Ichneumon 
manifestator, described by Mr. Marsham in the Linnean 
Transactions, as to afford some slight support to the 
idea expressed by the Count de Saint Fargeau, that the 


Sirices are parasitic insects, depositing their eggs in 
timber already attacked by other lignivorous larve, 
aud that they are not themselves destructive to timber, 
The great length of the ovipositor at first also seems to 
favour the same opinion, enabling the insect to reach 
the victim of its progeny at a greater or less depth in 
the wood ; but this circumstance is contradicted by the 
fact that the ovipositor of other truly wood feeding 
insects is capable of very great elongation, as is the 
case with the female wood leopard moth, the Ceram- 
bycidze, &c. Moreover the history of the Siricidze has 
been so repeatedly observed in the great Fir forests of 
Germany, that had it been a parasite, and not a xylo- 
phagous insect, the insects upon which it subsists 
parasitically would certainly have been discovered long 
ago. No one worthy of confidence has ever obtained 
a Sirex from the body of any coleopterous or lepidop- 
terous insect on which it might have subsisted as a 
parasite, which is sufficient to disprove the assertion of 
internal parasitism, whilst the larvee of the Sirex have 
been observed of all sizes without there being any other 
insect on which they could feed ; and we have at this 
moment before us a small piece of Fir wood containing 
a male Sirex juvencus in the perfect state, and two 
larvee, not half-grown, without any other insect being 
present. This is sufficient to disprove the assumed 
case of external parasitism, Besides, tlie structure of 
the mouth of the larve of the Sirex is eminently 
formed for feeding upon wood. 

Our figure 1 represents the larva full grown in its 
burrow in the wood ; and figure 2, one of its mandibles 
with four sharp teeth, and a large molar flat plate 
well fitted for gnawing wood ; figure 3 represents the 
female Sirex gigas of the natural size, and figure 4 one 
of its mandibles. J. O. W. ‘ 


Home Correspondence. 

Garden Gossip.—1 have at last bloomed the magnifi- 
cent Beaumontia grandiflora, which exceeds all the ex- 
pectation I had formed of its beauty, and I must unite 
with Mr. Beaton in recommending it to every one who 
can plant it in the well-drained border of a good con- 
servatory. The flowers of my plant are much larger 
than the figure in Paxton’s “ Magazine of Botany,” and 


\| one bunch produced as many as eight ; and when the 


purity of their snowy hue is considered, their huge size, 
and their fragrance, the plant may well be styled the 
finest known conservatory climber. Has Mr. Beaton 


~\| nothing new to recommend in this class of plants ? 


Franciscea grandiflora has this summer bloomed tole- 
rably well in my conservatory, and would have done 
better had more care been bestowed upon it; it is cer- 
tainly worth the attention of those who do not possess a 
stove ; and perhaps the still finer .F. hydrangeeformis 
would succeed equally well in the same temperature. 
The complaint of your correspondent in the eastern 
counties makes me notice a few things that have passed 
through the last severe winter (severe even for South 
Devon), uninjured. In the first place I would name a 
tree quite 30 feet high of Acacia dealbata, which has not 
even had a leaflet touched by the frost, but has been 
loaded with flowers. Two varieties of Eucalyptus are 
rapidly assuming the character of trees, and have in- 
duced me to plant others. Euonymus japonicus, with 
its varieties, is perfectly hardy, and stands the south- 
west gales in the border of an exposed terrace, where 
even the common Laurel and Laurustine shrink before 
their violence ; this quality renders the shrub valuable 
for grounds near the sea, as the colour of its evergreen 
foliage is peculiarly good. In theclass of hardy shrubs 
I must notice Philadelphus grandiflora, which is beau- 
tiful in the extreme, when loaded with its large showy 
flowers, after almost every other blossom of its con- 
geners has passed away. Nothing however in early 
spring can vie with Weigela rosea, which undoubtedly is 
of pre-eminent beauty; a plant in my garden, growing 
against a south wall, is now between 7 and 8 feet high, 
and 10 wide, which has literally been a mass of flowers. 
Iam now watching its capsules of seed with much 
interest, which, though small, seem likely to ripen, and 
thus, I hope, enable me to transmit this beautiful 
shrub to a friend in South Australia, Limonia 
Laureola seems likely to succeed well with me, a 
plant having stood the winter here without in- 
jury; it has made good shoots this spring, and the 
foliage is a deep glossy green, indicative of health and 
vigour ; it is, however, growing in a very sheltered 
nook, where it only receives the beams of the early 
morning sun. Is it not an unusual thing for the Portu- 
lacas to come up from self-sown seeds? In my garden 
I have many plants now flowering strongly from seeds 
that fell into the ground last autumn, thus saving much 
trouble and labour. My varieties of Gladioli have 
bloomed abundantly, though the foliage was all cat off 
by the frost in the winter ; Amaryllis vittata has 
flowered strongly at the foot of a south wall, and Iris 
susiana has been fine here and in neighbouring gardens. 
A border of Ixia crocata has been a blaze of beauty. 
In a pond, the ivory blossoms of Calla ethiopica have 
been unusually abundant, though the leaves were de- 
stroyed in the winter by frosts that did not, however, 
congeal the water the plants were growing 1n. Though 
not so numerous as usual, from ¢he injury ¢he young 
wood sustained in April, 1849, my hybrid Rhododen- 
drons were very fine; and the size and vigour of my 
plants clearly prove the correctness of the statement of 
Messrs. Standish and Noble, that these fine shrubs do 
not require heath-mould to insure their success. Mine 
are growing in beds from 2 to 3 feet deep, of strong 
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alluvial soil (which almost every valley affords), appa- | 


rently half loam and bog, mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter and leaves ; and finer plants cannot be seen. 4 
Devonian. : 

Mistletoe.—In your volume for 1847, page 816, are 
remarks by Prof. Henslow on the rarity of Mistletoe 
upon Oaks, and in No. 41 of “ Notes and Queries” I 
observe other citations from Dr. Giles and Dr. Daubeny 
on the subject, which induce me to communicate to you 
that I have a luxuriant bunch of it now growing on an 
Oak of about 70 years’ growth. The tree is about half 
a‘mile west of my residence, and it may interest the anti- 
quarian botanist to add, that it stands on the earthen 
mound of the site of Badamscourt, once a moated 
mansion of the Herberts or Ap-Adams of Beachley and 
Lianllowell. At the request of a member of my family 
I add the following observations :—In Loudon’s “ Ar- 
boretum,” ii., 1025, is given an experiment to be proved, 
s¢ Whether a plant of Mistletoe would keep alive the 
tree on which it grows after that tree was prevented 
from producing either leaves or shoots?’ In relation 
to this subject, a specimen of Mistletoe is sent you, which 
grew on a standard scarlet Thorn in my garden here. 
The head of the Thorn was above the Mistletoe, and 
died, as was supposed, from the Mistletoe withdrawing 
the juices of the tree. The whole of the head of the 
Thorn ‘was then cut off, leaving the Mistletoe, which 
was below, still growing luxuriantly. It, however, also 
died in the course of the following summer, and is now 
Sent, as above mentioned, with part of the Thorn 
attached to it. Geo. Ormerod, Ledbury Park, Chepstow. 
{Many thanks. There was no reason to suppose, as 
Mr. L, did, that the Mistletoe would keep a plant alive.] 

Hardiness of Cupressus Uhdeana.—Upon looking over 
the valuable “ Catalogue of Coniferous Plants” published 
in the last Part of the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, I observe that the above Cypress (received 
here from the Soviety’s Garden as “Cupressus sp. 
Mexico”) is ranked among the tender kinds, or at any 
rate it has not the sign of hardiness affixed to it. I 
find it quite hardy here, growing freely in a situation 
where Cupressus thurifera has been killed,and Juniperus 
bermudiana, and J. flaccida considerably punished. I 
fear, however, that the same cannot be said of some of 
the Pinuses recently introduced by the Society. Last 
winter, plants in pots of Wincesteriana, Grenvillei, 
filifolia, and Gordoniana, stood along with various other 
Sorts in a place where they were considerably sheltered, 
although not perfectly protected from the weather. 
Gordoniana was quite killed, and the others lost all their 
old leaves, and still continue in a weakly state. Now,’ 
as we know that filifolia cannot endure our winters 
when unprotected, and as Wincesteriana and Grenvillei 


suffer quite as much as that species, it is to be presumed 


climate. J. B. Whiting, the Deepdene, Dorking. 
Cambridge Botanic Garden.—Parties who are likely 
to apply for the vacant curatorship to the Cambridge 
Botanie Garden may like to know the determination at 
which the trustees have arrived. In an interview with 
the Vice-Chancellor last week, he informed me that he 
had no doubt they would proceed to the choice of a 
curator so soon as they had returned to Cambridge after 
the long vacation, which ends early in October. He 
also authorised me to say that they would require of 
candidates a statement of the following particulars :— 
i, Name, age, condition in life (married or single). 
2. Periods during which they had been in the service 
of their several employers, with the names and ad- 
dresses of these. 3. Testimonials to their efficiency 


with fleas in a week or two’s time. If, therefore, with disease is self-developed. Notso. It attacks plants of 
all my care they were able to get such a head, what | all sorts, ages and sizes, and the only remedy is to di 
must poor Jip’s state have been? J. O. W. them all up at once, or cut the haulm off even with the 
Puzzle.—The name of the tree is Coffee, as ex-| ground, till such time as they can be pitted. X. Y. Z., 
plained by your correspondent “J.G.” H. [We can| Hants.——The disease threatens to be severe in this 
give no more insertion to this sort of matter. ] neighbourhood (Cheltenham). It has attacked my crops. 
Araucaria imbricata—In 1842 I planted an Arau-| When the haulm is shrivelled, I have the tubers dug 
caria in a damp situation, where it seemed to thrive till | up immediately ; those tainted are boiled with salt for 
1848, when it became yellow at one of the joints in its| the pigs, and those that are sound are spread in a cool 
leader, where it exuded a resinous liquor. This.con-|shed to dry. I feel convinced that when a patch of 
tinued for a year. I then transplanted it into a much | Potatoes is blasted with the unknown distemper, it is 
drier situation, where, however, it is not doing better, | worse than folly to leave them in the ground. ‘There is 
with the exception of having grown freely; it is now | no remedy to prevent great loss, but putting the Pota- 
4 feet 10 inches high. The disease is at 3 feet from the | toes on animals’ carcases, and thus sending them to 
ground, and extends upwards to the next joint. The | market as meat instead of vegetables. Next year men 
tree is almost bare between the two joints ; and although | must turn their attention to other roots, or they deserve 
the laterals are of a fine green colour, similar resinous | to starve ; we have now had five years’ warning of 
excrescences are showing themselves in several places. | Potato failure.’ Falcon._—-When the fatal malady 
Can you assign a cause, and prescribe a remedy for the | appears, the only way to save the crop is to pull up the 
evil? J. H. [No.] haulm and press the mould with a little additional 
Ceci or Chick Peas.—1 beg to enclose a few pods of | covering on the tubers. Cutting the tops off is of no 
“ Ceci,” grown in the open air in my garden, The) use, as it leaves part of the diseased haulm to commu. 
seeds were sown in the common soil without manure | nicate with the tubers. From three years’ experience, 
in the month of February, and the plants were exposed | I have arrived at the conclusion that the disease pro- 
to the severe frosts of last spring. The yield is very | ceeds from the set, and not from atmospheric causes, 
remunerative (better than Peas.) Abroad they eat} except so far as cold, wet, and dull weather contribute 
them cooked in several ways. What is the Latin name|to the more rapid destruction of the plants. Such 
for them, and what do you call them in English ?| being my opinion, in the spring of 1847 1 got ready a 
“Ceci” is the Italian name, and the dictionary says|small quantity of prepared cuttings, and planted them 
“ Vetches.” Chemistry finds them more nourishing than | out about the end of the first week in May, and, al- 
ony other kind of legumes known, even more so than | though a small crop, I lost none. Last year I tried it 
the “Arabian Lentils” (sold under the name of “ Reva- | on a larger scale, and found my plan equally successful. 
lenta Arabica”). J. W. Hopkins, Woodfield, Ashton-| This year I have about 4 acres (half an acre being in 
on-Mersey. [Revalenta is “moonshine.” Ceci are|our own grounds). I have been closely watching them, 
Chick Peas ; the seed of Cicer arietinum, They are|and I am happy to say there is as yet no appearance of 
wholesome, and form the best quality of that soup| disease. I also planted, on the 16th of March, six rows, 
which the French call purée. | about 100 yards long, of tubers, the produce of last 
Mealy Bug.—I cannot discover where Kyle’s liquid | year’s cuttings (Early White-blossomed Kidney), and 
for destroying mealy bug is to be had. I have applied| now they are nearly ready to take up, and still look 
for it at several places in London as well as here|healthy. I shall not take up any of those [ have prac- 
(Bristol), but I cannot get it, I have thrown away a|tised upon before the end of next month, and shall be 
great many plants on account of this pest, and what | happy to show them to any one who may wish to view 
large plants I particularly wished to keep I have had|my experiments any morning, except Sunday, from 
cut down, placed out of doors, and I am going to shake |10 to 12 o'clock. J. S., 18, Cumberland-place, St. 
them well out of the pots and repot them, If I can| Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. All crops of Potatoes. 
get the liquid I shall wash them well with it, and after- | are diseased, therefore divest them of their stalks or 
wards put them in a small house by themselves, to see | haulm, “ with a view of preventing total destruction to 
if it cures them. Since the plants have been out in the|the tubers.” A more efficacious mode than cutting 
air they appear quite clean, not a vestige of the bug is| may consist in “taking a coil of coarse rope, dipped im 
to be seen. Will not the heavy rain cleanse them? I| tar, and stretching it, set it on fire, and draw it 
have had the houses well white-limed and painted. If| slowly over them.” Hardy and Son, Maldon. a 
any of your readers can suggest anything else which} Measurement of a Pear Tree.—A Ne Plus Meuris 
might be done I shall be thankful. A Constant Reader. | Pear tree at this place has been planted 12 ‘years, it 


a8 general cultivators; to their respectability and 
good morals; and to their presumed qualifications 
for conducting a botanic garden which is left to their 
Own control. As the responsibility attached to this 
office will be great, candidates will not object to the 
strictness of any inquiry it may be thought fit to insti- 


tute into their qualifications; and though I cannot pre- 
tend to offer an opinion with respect to their practical 
knowledge, the trustees will probably wish me to make 
some little inquiry into the extent of their botanical 
attainments. It will be expected that they should have 
a general knowledge of the classification of plants, and 
Possess some capacity for identifying at least the genus 
or order to which they belong. J. S. Henslow. 

Eggs of the Dog-Flea.—It is much to be feared, 
although Dickens has kept us in the dark on the subject, 
that in the deranged state of affairs in David Copper- 
field’s establishment poor little Dora allowed J ip’s 
pagoda to be sadly neglected. In fact we are afraid 
that many wiser people than that delightful young 
couple do not pay sufficient attention, at the present 
season of the year, to the sleeping quarters of their pet 
Spaniels and poodles. Mine are wash<d regularly on 
Saturday with soft soap and hot water, besides being 


allowed to go into the Thames, and the passage in 
which one of their beds is nightly placed is also well 
Scoured with soap and water on the same day. On 
Monday morning last, however, on removing an old 
black coat which serves one of them for his bed, I ob- 
served a vast number of minute white bodies exactly 
like grains of very fine sand rolling about on the 
coat, and which I immediately recognised to be the 


The Cuckoo.—As your correspondents seem to have | measures 25 feet in breadth and 12 feet in height. 1 
that they are not hardy enough to be of any use in this| composed lines of their own upon this bird, and are|have taken 800 Pears off it, and left a full crop on. 


also in error as to the change of note, permit me to 
correct them. The old song is, 
“In April, come I will ; 
In May, I prepare to stay ; 
In June, I change my tune; 
In July, I prepare to fly ; 
In August, go I must,” 


This bird does change his tune, z.e., the old ones. I 
have myself noticed this, and it is confirmed by many 
naturalists. To say it is the young offspring making 
attempts to ery “cuckoo,” is not correct. I have been 
lately observing these birds. A young cuckoo often 
visits my fields attended by two chaffinches, its adopted 
parents ; they bring it flies and insects, and it stoops to 
receive the food as they come in turn to feed it. When 
they go a short distance in search of more, it will fly 
towards them, alight upon the ground, and wait for a 
supply. The diminutive parents in charge are most 
noisy, and flutter about and around their big child when 
a stranger approaches, The young cuckoo is perfectly 
mute. The old birds this year did not change their 
note so soon as they usually do some seasons. Two 
years ago cuckoos were so exceedingly numerous in 
these parts as to be a nuisance. Indeed it was all day, 
cuckoo! cuckoo! His first visit, however, we hail 
with delight. X. ¥. Z., Hants. 

Hartshorn the best cure for the Sting of a Bee or 
Wasp.—Some are at a loss how to assuage the pain of 
a sting, The above is a very antiphlogistic remedy. 
Mr. T. Falconer, of Lincoln’s Inn, when exploring the 
untrodden plains of Texas and New Mexico, told me he 
was sitting at dinner by a stranger who was suddenly 
stung by a scorpion ; some hartshorn was instantly 
applied, and no fatal effects ensued, the sting being 
generally mortal. I have been stung by bees upon the 
head and face, but by the use of hartshorn I have been 
at once relieved, and little or no swelling of the parts 
takes place. Q. R. 

The Potato Disease.—About two weeks ago we had 
a dense fog from the south-west, coming direct over the 
ocean (or British Channel to be more explicit). It 
was driven along in clouds by a strong wind from the 
south-west. The next day patches and spots appeared 
upon the leaves of the Potatoes. The following day 
whole stems were dried up and withered, as if they 
were “charred.” The decay of the haulms was accom- 
panied by a most offensive stench. The spot first 
attacked was about 4 feet square ; daily the space in- 


David Burton, Gardener to Lady Montagu, at Ditton- 
park, Bucks. 
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TRIAL EXHIBITION: NORTHERN 0. SOUTHERN BRAISED Caz- 
NATIONS AND PicoTers, cugust 7.—The exhibition for ¢he 
northern division was held in Derby, in connexion with the 
Midland Horticultural Society, and as far as the Carnations 
aud Picotees were concerned, it proved pre-eminently satisfac- 
tory. Middlesex, Surrey, Bucks, Bedford, Oxford, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, Lincoln, Lancashire, Wilts, and 
Yorkshire were duly represented both by flowers and delegates, 
Thirty-six stands of sixes, 15 boxes of twelves, and upwards of 
1000 single specimens were systematically arranged, and en- 
tirely filled the large table in the centre of the County Hall, 
The awards were as follows—Northern Carnations (in sixes) : 
lst, Mr. Dodwell, for Princess, Admiral Curzon, Seedling 31, 
Seedling 47, Seedling 32, Premier; 2d, Mr. Haines, for Black 
Diamond (Haines), Hamlet, Lady Ely, Squire Meynell, Wil- 
liam 1V. (Wilson), Lord Lewisham ; 3d, Mr. Turner, for Miss 
Rushin, Lord Lewisham, Seedling (Hollyoake), Admiral Cur. 
zon, Seedling (Marris), Lord Byron ; 4th, Mr. Buswell, for Lord 
Byron, Admiral Curzon, Ocean Queen, King of Scarlets, Bel. 
lerophon, Lord Milton; 5th, Mr, Bayley, for Seedling (Dod- 
well), Lord Milton, True Briton, Admiral Curzon, Squire Mey- 
nell, Seedling (Dodwell). Southern Carnations: 1st, Mr, 
Tuiner, for Flora’s Garland, Emperor (Puxley), Poins (May), 
Jenny Lind (Puxley), Tybalt (May), Ariel (May); 2d, Mr, 
Haines, for May’s Hotspur, Flora’s Garland, Apollo, Ariel, 
Excellent, Venus (Willmer) ; 3d, Mr. Dodwell, for Firebrand, 
President, Apollo, Lord Rancliffe, Ariel, Prince Albert; 4th, 
Mr. Edwards, for Queen, Mary Ann, Ariel, Lord Raneliffe, 
Hero of Middlesex, Flora’s Garland ; 5th, Mr, Bragg, for Ariel, 
Flora’s Garland, Prince Albert, Sarah, Payne, Prince de Nas- 
sau, Princess Royal. Northern Picotees: 1st, Mr. Turner, for 
Victoria Regina {Marris), Alfred (Dodwell), Countess Howe 
(Marris), Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake), Grace Darling (Marris), 
Alice (Dodwell) ; 2d, Mr. Dodwell, for Alfred (Dodwell), Prin« 
cess Royal (Marris), Prince of Wales (Marris), Fanny (Dod- 
well), Miss Rosa (Merrywether), Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake) ; 
3d, Mr, Bayley, for Seedling (Dodwell), Prince of Wales’ Seed. 
ling (Dodwell), Iphigenia (Marris), Seedling (Dodwell), Seedling 
(Dodwell) ; 4th, Mr, Haines, for Prince of Wales, Prince Albert 
(Marris), Miss Rosa, Seedling (Hudson), Seedling (Haines), Pro 
consul ; 5th, Mr. Merrywether, for Miss Rosa, Mrs. Wood (Merry— 
wether), LadyFranklin (Merrywether), Lady Sale (Ely), Seedling 
35. Southern Picotees : Ist, Mr. Turner, for Mrs, Barnard, Juliet 
(May), Cleopatra (May), Green’s Queen, Viola (May), Lorina 
(Burroughes); 2d, Mr. Merrywether, for President, Delicata 
(Holliday), Jessica (May), Princess Royal (Willmer), Mrs, Bar- 
nard, Green’s Queen ; 3, Mr. Dodwell, for Green’s Queen, Juliet, 
Mrs. Barnard, Lorina, Venus (Headley), Gem (Youell); 4th, 
Mr. Bragg, for Gem, Lady Harriett Moore, Princess Royal, 
Juliet, Venus, Jenny Lind; 5th, Mr, Bayley, for Isabella, Mrs. 
Barnard, Juliet, Lorina, Venus, Princess Alice (Wood), Single 
Blooms in Olasses—Scarlet Bizarres : 1st, Admiral Curzon, Mr, 
Buswell ; 2d do., Mr. Haines ; 3d, do., Messrs. Scholefield ; 4th, 
Seedling, Crimson Bizarres: Ist, Jenny Lind, Mr. Turner 5 
2d, do. do,; 3d, do. do.; 4th, Black Diamond, Mr, Haines, 


eggs of the common dog-flea. There must have been creased ; and now the disease extends the whole length | Pink Bizarres : 1st, Prince Albert, Mr. Bragg. (The paucity of 


thousands of them. They are pure white, oval, or 
rather of eyual size at each end, and quite dry and 
hard, so that they roll about with the greatest ease. 
On shaking the coat, and carefully sweeping the floor 
beneath it, I found as many more eggs, besides a great 
number of the newly-hatched larvze, so that had I not 


and breadth of the crop. Early and late sorts are 
equally attacked, whereas hitherto the latter only suf- 
fered. Some are not attacked even now, but this arises 
from situations being sheltered from these blasts. 
Another such fog or wind—for I have seen it occur— 
will attack those which escaped in the first instance. 


blooms in this class prevented any further award.) Purple 
Flakes: 1st, Squire Meynell, Mr, Buswell; 2d, Lord Byron, 
do.; 3d, Premier, Mr, Barringer; 4th, Squire Meynell, Mr. 
Haines, Scarlet Flakes: 1st, Duke of Devonshire, Mr, Bar- 
ringer ; 2d, do, do.; 3d, do. do. ; 4th, do. do, Rose Flakes = 
Ist, Lady Ely, Mr, Haines: 2d, do, do.; 3d, Princess Royal, 
Mr. Turner; 4th, Flora’s Garland, Mr. Haines, Heart 

edged Picotees : 1st, Picnic, Mr. Harrison; 2d, Isabella, Mr. 


made this discovery we should have been swarming | Some say at a certain growth, or stage of maturity, the | Haines ; 3d, Picnic, Mr. Harrison; 4th, King James, Messrs. 


' mursery. 
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Scholefield, Light Red: Ist, Seedling, 70, Mr, Dodwell; 2d, 
Paymaster, Mr. Harrison ; 34, Gem, Mr, Buswell; 4th, do., 
Mr. Barringer. Heavy Purple: Ist 2d, 3d, Alfred, Mr. Dodwell. 
Light Purple: 1st, Leader, Mr. Barringer; 2d, Leader, do. ; 
3d, Juliet, Mr. Turner; 4th, do., Mr. Dodwell. Heavy Rose: 
Ast, Green’s Queen, Mr, Turner ; 2d, do., Mr, Dodwell; 3d, 
Venus, Mr. Turner; 4th, Victoria Regina, do, Light Rose: 
1st, Mrs, Barnard, Mr, Dodwell; 2d, do,, do.; 3d, do., do. 
The Premier Prizes were awarded to Mr. Turner, of the Royal 
Nursery, Slough, for his stand of Southern Carnations, six 
magnificent specimens ; and to his stand of Northern Picotees, 
also displaying the highest skill in cultivation, combined with 
the rarest quality. First-class Certificates were awarded to 
Mr. Turner, for Puxley’s Jenny Lind, C. B., decidedly the finest 
of its class; to Mr. Barringer, for his seedling scarlet flake, 
Duke of Devonshire; to Mr. Wood, for Robinson’s E'izabeth 
(heavy red Picotee), a flower of fine properties, well margined 
with bright red, and extra fine in the white or ground colour ; 
and to Mr. Dodwell, for Alfred (heavy purple), a variety which 
has obtained a number of awards altogether unprecedented. 
An immense number of seedlings was produced. Those espe- 
cially calling for notice were Marris’ Grace Darling, Countess 
Howe, Victoria Regina, and Hollyoake’s Duke of Rutland (ex- 
hibited by Mr. Turner), all of first-class quality, and such as 
will hereafter be seen in every leading stand, Harrison’s 
Pienic, as shown, was too small to make a first-class flower ; 
high cultivation muy, however, remedy this, 


Garden Memoranda. 

Messrs, Loppices’ Nursery, Hacxney.—In_ con- 
sequence of their lease having nearly expired, and their 
not intending to renew it, Messrs. Loddiges will have to 
give up the greater part of the ground now occupied by 
them, and remove the stock and contents of the glass 
houses to their own property close beside the old 
In furtherance of this object they have 
already built on their freehold ground a span-roofed 
house for the accommodation of Orchids, and it is in- 
tended to add others on either side of it, as may be 
required. This house is 70 feet long, nearly 20 feet 
wide, and about 8} feet high, The roof is supported 
at 5 feet from the ground on brick walls, and is 
constructed with Montgomery’s 24-inch sash bars, 
without rafters. It is glazed with Hartley’s patent 
rough plate glass, in panes 14 inches by 10 inches ; 
and is fixed and immoyeable in every part. Ventila- 
tion is effected by two openings in the brick-work, each 
2 feet wide by Sinches high, and a ventilator over the 
door in the one end, and two similar openings in the brick- 
work in the other end. This is considered by Messrs. 
Loddiges to be sufficient for Orchids, which, however, have 
been found not to succeed without shading, even under 
the rongh plate glass. No blistering or scorching has 
been perceived ; and, although the plants have not been 
long in the house, their liberal production of young 
roots sufficiently indicates that they like their new situa- 
tion, The heating is accomplished by means of hot 
water, in 420 feet of 4-inch iron piping issuing from 
two of Mr. Shewen’s small-sized boilers. This may be 
considered a large heating power, and so it is; but 
both boilers are not likely to be required except on 
occasions of very severe weather. The plants are 
arranged in a bed in the centre of the house, and on 
slate shelves round the sides, Among them was a fine 
specimen of Leelia superbiens, purchased at one of Mr. 
Stevens’s sales, beginning to throw up flower-stems. 
Oncidium Lanceanum and its large flowered variety 
were in bloom in this house, as were also the sweet 
smelling Aerides quinquevulnera, the larger variety of 
Dendrobium longicornu, and some other Dendrobes. 
In the other houses few things were in flower, except 
here and there the beautiful Dendrobium chrysanthum, 
which blossoms regularly twice a year; the pretty 
little D. aduncum, Sobralia sessilis, and some Sacco- 
labes and varieties of Aerides quinquevulnera, 


Miscellaneous. 

Sale of Cape Heaths—Upwards of 200 plants, for 
the most part large and admirably cultivated, the pro- 
perty of S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, who has given 
up\Heath growing, were sold by Mr. Stevens, on the 
9th inst. The prices they fetched were as follows :— 
Obbata, 11/.; tortiliflora, from 5/. to 10/.; Hlegans 
stricta, 87. ; Hartnelli, 7/.; the variety of Hartnelli 
called virens, 5/.; metulzeflora, 77. ; Cavendishii, ditto ; 
vaseeflora, 6/. 10s, ; the larger variety of aristata, 5/. ; 
inflata, 5/. 5s.; ampullacea rubra, 4/7, 4s.; the two- 
coloured variety of metulzeflora, 4/.; tricolor rubra, 
31. 15s, 5 t. Rollissoni superba, 3/.; suaveolens, ditto ; 
obbata umbellata (a very large-flowered Heath), 
21. 4s.; splendens, 2/. 8s. ; Massoni, 3/. 3s. ; Parmentieri 
rosea, 2/.12s. 6d.; ferruginea, 2/. 2s.; and mirabilis 
21. 15s. Other lots ranged between 1/7. and 2/; per lot. 

The Hydrostatic Syphon Water Purifier.—This 
machine delivers (per day) a stream of from 150 to 200 
gallons. The instrument is externally white metal 
4 inches in diameter, and 7 incheshigh. To set it in 
action it only requires to be dropped into the water, and 
the pipe hung down outside. It purifies rain, river, 
tank, pond, or pump water, however dirty, the water 
retaining all the atmospheric air, on which the fresh- 
ness of the taste depends. It is especially adapted for 
ships on long voyages, and cases where a never-failing 
supply of goud water is desired. It is said that if put 
into a bucket, the bucket being kept constantly full, and 
vit cIpihe a 6 feet from the deck, it will supply 
water off the greatest purity for a ship’s 
300 men.j i ollie a os 

Propagation of Piants by Cuttings.—This is one of 
those manipulations in gardening which require more 
than an ordinary degree of skill in its execution, and 
from the exceedingly varied success of different indi- 
viduals, one would suppose that something more than 
Mere practice 1s necessary to ensure complete and un- 
varying success. This fact is more apparent when we 


consider the numerous casualties by which cuttings are 
affected, and our imperfect knowledge of the laws that 
govern the mysterious organisation of vegetable life. 
This diversity of success may partly arise from the 
different notions which different persons have of the 
same thing; and it may frequently be traced to an un- 
warrantable reliance which some persons place upon 
certain points of practice, having, in reality, no relation 
to the demonstrable theorem upon which the subject in 
question rests. Everyone acquainted with the art of 
propagation is aware that, under certain conditions, 
cuttings will grow and make shoots without forming 
rootlets ; while under others, the same cuttings will 
produce rootlets without manifesting the slightest elon- 
gation of its external buds. Again, under certain 
circumstances, the leaves of some kinds of cuttings will 
turn yellow and decay, while under others, the same 
kind of cuttings will remain green and healthy for 
months together, even without forming roots. The 
effect produced upon one subject is precisely the same 
upon all subjects of a similar nature, placed in the same 
conditions, proving that the art of propagation is not 
(as it is in the hands of many) the mere consequence of 
an unguidable operation, successful or otherwise, as 
chance may direct, but that it is founded upon principles 
which cannot be violated with impunity, if we wish for 
satisfactory results. From these observations it is 
obvious that some more is requisite than merely to know 
how to make a cutting and prepare the place for its 
reception; and although these matters also require 
some attention, it appears to me that they are the least 
important parts of the process ; and from the want of a 
proper recognition of the other parts, many of the 
failures that occur may be attributed. It is therefore 
my intention to treat upon some of those points which 
are necessary to ensure success in this interesting and 
important branch of horticulture. Conflicting opinions 
have been given upon the influence of leaves in enabling 
the cutting to emit roots. Some very successful pro- 
pagators maintain that the more leaves left upon a 
cutting the more rapidly will roots be emitted ; and in 
particular cases this is partly true. It is no less true, 
however, that cuttings entirely divested of leaves, will 
also produce roots abundantly, and that too, under con- 
ditions seemingly less favourable than in the former 
case. These considerations involve a highly important 
question in vegetable physiology, and one that has not, 
so far as I am aware, received that amount of attention 
which it deserves. Something like the following argu- 
ment has been adduced by various propagators, in favour 
of their system of retaining the leaves, even to the base 
of the cutting, when practicable ;—that there is no sus- 
pension of vital energy, as the leaves continue to perform 
their proper functions, and thus prepare, at the very 
time it is most required, asupply of organisable matter, 
which is immediately expended upon the formation of 
rootlets ; and that this suspension will be regulated by 
the number of leaves, and their distance from the base 
of the cutting ; the assimilated matter for the production 
of fibres being secreted rapidly or otherwise, according 
to the quantity and quality of the leaves left. From 
this we are led to infer that the matter of which the 
rootlets are formed, is the result of and dependent upon 
the assimilating powers of the leaves. Hence, according 
to this train of reasoning, we can arrive at no other con- 
clusions than the following :—The more leaves left upon 
a cutting, the sooner will it root, and when leaves and 
other means of assimilation are absent (as is frequently 
the case), roots will not be formed atall. We know, 
however, that both these inferences are erroneous, and 
more especially with regard to the latter, from the fact 
that roots are produced in abundance without the aid 
of leaves, and this certainly could not be the case, if the 
nodules that are formed previous to the emission of 
roots, were produced by any safe elaborating process. 
Although we allow that the young bark of some plants 
does, under certain conditions, perform the same func- 
tions as the leaves, itis only an exception to a general 
rule, and can have little effect either for good or evil on 
the subject in question. We cannot therefore regard 
the above argument as giving a satisfactory explanation 
of any superiority possessed, or advantage to be gained, 
by retaining leaves on cuttings. Leaves are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the formation of roots. Instances 
have come under my own observation of bulbs doubling 
their size and filling a large space with roots, when 
covered with 4 or 5 inches of soil, without producing a 
single leaf ; and every gardener is aware of the beneficial 
effects resulting from the application of a genial warmth 
(bottom heat) to the roots of plants, which is neither 
more nor less than getting the roots, as it were, a stage 
in advance of the foliage. On the same principle, un- 
healthy plants, as Camellias, Oranges, &e., are resus- 
citated by keeping the roots warm and the tops cool, to 
ensure a healthy and vigorous action of root, previous 
to exciting the stem and branches ; and this is often 
done after the plants are entirely divested of leaves, 
There are others who do not ascribe so much influence 
to the leaves, but assert that the rootlets are produced 
from the stored-up sap existing in the cutting at the 
time it is planted. Acting upon this supposition, they 
are careful in keeping the soil moist, and covering the 
whole closely with a glass, preventing communication 
with the external air, in order to avoid mechanical 
evaporation. This may seem plausible enough, but if 
we insert a deciduous cutting into moist earth, we will 
find, in the course of a few weeks, a mass of newly 
formed tissue at the lower end. Has this been pro- 
duced solely from the stored-up sap? All the sap that 
existed in the cutting could not have formed such a 


mass of matter as we frequently find accumulated at 
the base of very small cuttings. In this, as in the case 
of bulbs, it is evident that the roots are not formed ex- 
clusively from the stored-up sap. Further,—to show 
the futility of the opinion, that the emission of roots is 

dependent upon elaborated sap, let us look to the con- 

ditions under which a cutting with leaves,—supposed. 

to be under good management,—is usually placed. We 

find it closely covered with a bell glass, and shaded 

from light, and instead of giving it the benefit of a little 

fresh air occasionally, the water required to moisten 

the soil is applied outside the glass, and the latter will 

not be removed for weeks together. The fact of roots 

being formed under these conditions is a convincing 

proof that it is not through the agency of leaves, as 

will be seen from the following extract :—® It is from 

the continued assimilation of the elementary constitu- 

ents of plants, that new products result for the formation 
of woody fibre, and all solid matter of a similar com- 
position. This assimilating process is principally carried 
on in the leaves, or occasionally in the young green 
bark. ‘To enable the leaves to perform their functions, 
they must be exposed to light and air, especially to air 
in motion, for without these be allowed to act upom 
them they cannot exercise their power of assimilation.” 
We see from the above, that leaves confined under a 
bell glass and shaded from light, cannot perform their 
functions, and of course cannot benefit the cuttings, nor 
remain long in a healthy state, consequently they ought 
to be exposed to as much light and air as their altered 
conditions will permit, and bell glasses dispensed with 
as far as possible, as their use is only substituting a 
greater evil to counteract a lesser. Scientific research 
has failed to discover the true nature of the chemical 
changes and transformations that are constantly being 
produced in the interior of plants, The vital principle 
seems to guide and direct the various combinations that 
the simple elements which they absorb, undergoes 
within their vessels. But the process by which the 
elaborated sap is converted into cellular tissue, or any 
other form of vegetable structure, or the mode in which 
water and carbonic acid are changed into gum or sugar, 
is, and may for ever remain a profound mystery. From 
the view I have taken of the subject in question, I am 
led to the conclusion, that the callosity formed on the 
base of a cutting, is produced by the aqueous matter 
which it absorbs from the soil, mingling with the 
stored-up sap, and undergoing a change in the interior 
of the shoot, analogous, probably, to that carried on im 
the germination of a seed.* Judging from the external 
appearance of this accugiulated matter, some suck 
combination appears likel, as it is apparently a mass 
of imperfectly organised woody fibre. As it extends, if 
takes the appearance and performs the functions of a 
spongiole, and gradually becomes converted into true 
woody fibre, as the cutting increases in growth. Itis 
not to be inferred from the above that the whole of the 
leaves ought always to be removed from cuttings ;_ this, 
in the majority of cases, would be positively injurious 5 
but I think it sufficiently clear, that the leaves perform 
no active part in the first formation of roots; comse- 
quently they ought not to be excited into growth, but 
placed in the lowest average temperature consistent 
with the nature of the plant, while the soil in which 
they are inserted should approach the highest range of 
temperature the roots will endure ; to stimulate into 
activity the processes carried on in the vessels beneath 
the surface of the soil. And the more completely the 
upward growth of the cutting is retarded until rootlets 
are formed, the greater chance has the cutting to thrive. 
The great stimulants of vegetable life are heat, air, 
light, and moisture ; and in the management of cuttings, 
these agents require to be regulated with the greatest 
nicety and precision. The more leaves upon a cutting, 
or the softer its texture, the more care is necessary, aS 
itis the more liable to suffer, either from excess or 
deficiency of any one of these agents. For instance—if 
the cutting is subjected to a high temperature, it will 
cause an immediate expansion of its buds, and elonga~ 
tion of stem and leaves. Or, if under the influence of 
an arid atmosphere, the dry air will quickly act upoz 
the moist leaves, exhaust the sap, and render thenr 
flaccid. The same result will follow if light be admitted 


in excess, as it will paralyse the energies of the cutting 
by a too rapid decomposition of carbonic acid. Again, 
if the soil be kept too dry, there will be no accumula- 
tion of matter at the base of the cutting, the dry soil 
absorbing it as fast as produced. On the other hand, if 
water be administered too copiously, the total destruc= 
tion of the cutting will rapidly ensue ; if decomposition 
once commences, it soon communicates its qualities to 
the whole. In this, as in many other horticul ural opes= 
rations, no definite rule can be preseribed, to be equally 
applicable in every case. Hence, the many contradic- 
tory directions often given upon the same subject, whick 
may be either right or wrong, just according to circum 
stances, There are various methods of modifying the 
extreme influence of the agents employed in the eco- 
nomy of vegetation. While cuttings are forming roots, 
the presence of light may be modified by keeping them 
a sufficient distance from the glass, or by inserting 
them into a large pot onlyghalf filled with soil. A humid 
atmosphere is easily maintained by the evaporation of 


* Di ig always present in the germiaation of seeds, 
The Willow ante, a large quantity of starch among its 
woody fibre, and cuttings of it emit roots freely, May not dias« 
tase be formed at the base of the cutting, to transform the 
starch and render it soluble and fitted for facilitating the 
emission of roots? And may we not form an idea of the 
facility with which cuttings strike root, by the amount of stareh 


contained in their structure a 
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Water ; aud to prevent saturativu in the soil, the pots 
ought to be well drained. By inverting a small pot 
inside a larger one, a chamber is formed, which allows 
a salutary access of air and heat to the base of the 
cutting ; at the same time affording a ready egress for 
superfluous moisture, It may appear difficult to secure 
at all times the exact conditions required ; nevertheless 
they should be aimed at, and the nearer they are at- 
tained, the sooner will the cutting form roots. It is 
only from a happy combination of all the essential 
points that we are to expect constant success ; and the 
latter will follow in an exact ratio as the harmony of 
the elements of growth are secured. W. Saunders, in 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Tue propagation of greenhouse Pelargoniums should 
have a due share of attention at this season. The large 
kinds may be cut down according to the usual practice, 
and cuttings selected from the shoots so cut off ; but 
with the faney varieties a different course must be 
pursued ; most of these produce such a profusion of 
flowers, that, if left to their ordinary course, it is im- 
Possible to obtain any proper shoots for cuttings. By 
picking off the flowers as they appear, and encouraging 
the growth of the plants by rich soil and liquid manure, 
the extreme points will make cuttings, and the young 
side shoots will produce® cuttings in abundance. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pinerizs.—Unless the fruits in progress are sup- 
ported in some way, they are very liable to lean to one 
side, by which they are always disfigured, and not un- 
frequently are entirely broken off. This of course 
must be prevented, by staking and tying in a perpen- 
dicular form, before they become tooheavy. VINERIES. 
—Where ripe Grapes are hanging a gentle fire should 
be used in damp weather, to dry the atmosphere, taking 
care to accompany it with a due proportion of air, to 
allow the evaporation to escape. Moisture must be 
carefully avoided, or some of the thin-skinned varieties 
will be liable to crack ; this is an additional reason for 
covering the outside borders with a tar cloth, to throw 
off excessive rain. It is readily drawn or rolled off 
during fine weather. Keep these houses clear of every- 
thing calculated to generate damp, especially plants in 
pots, which frequently require to be watered or 
syringed ; the kinds which generally occupy such places 
may be very well accommodaged in the open air for the 
next month or six weeks. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Everything in this department should wear an appear- 
ance of order and perfect neatness, and this state of 
things can be effected and maintained only by a sys- 
tematic perseverance in going regularly and frequently 
over the whole. Considerable attention is necessary to 
keep the half-hardy plants and annuals in order, espe- 
cially in cutting back any Box or other evergreen 
edging by which they are bounded ; at the same time, 
tall or straggling growths of plants in masses should be 
shortened. If this is done with taste the beds may be 
made regular and uniform, without being formal. At 
planting out season, for the sake of immediate effect, 
the beds are generally filled rather thickly ; in conse- 
quence of which a careful thinning may be useful, espe- 
cially where over-crowded plants are liable to be injured 
at the bottom, as is the case in low, damp places. Great 
pains have been taken within the last few years to im- 
prove the Hollyhock, and it is now becoming a general 
favourite. It is admirably adapted for the larger 
clumps, and especially the light-coloured varieties, 
for planting along the edges of the evergreen masses, to 
relieve their monotonous appearance. As no reliance 
can be placed on the plants which are raised from 
seeds, they should be proved as to colour and quality, 
before they are planted permanently. The select 
Varieties are easily propagated by eyes from the strong 
parts of this year’s wood. In selecting them, care 
should be taken to choose those which have an incipient 
leaf-bud at the base of the leaf, and to reject those which 
are developing flower-buds only. The cuttings should 
be prepared by splitting and cutting the stems up into 
lengths, leaving about 2 inches below the bud, and paring 
away the pithy part ; they should then be planted about 
1 inch deep in a frame of very sandy soil, and carefully 
shaded; if they can have the advantage of a little 
bottom-heat, so much the better. It is only necessary 
to mention further that the operation should be per- 
formed as soon as the good and bad varieties are 
distinguishable. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Carnations anD Picorers.—The early pipings will 
now be sufficiently well rooted to pot off. They may be 
placed two in each pint pot, or if the amateur has 
plenty of room for wintering, one in each will be better. 
The plan of piping these flowers is not so frequently 
adopted as it ought to be ; when done early, and care- 
fully attended to, they root almost as well as Pinks, 
besides having the advantage of making stiff handsome 
plants. Those which have been layered must be regu- 
larly watered, to ensure their well rooting. Examine 
the pods ; those which show for seed must have the 
petals extracted, the others may be cut off. Seedling 
plants may be pricked out on well prepared beds for 
next year.—Do not forget to look over Ranunculus 
roots to see whether they are all right; it must be re- 
membered that if they contract mouldiness it is fatal to 
them, and collections are sooner lost than gained, 


Lulip growers are on the gui vive; the great exhibi- 
sions in the north are having their effect on the fancy. 
We would advise those who wish to infuse a little new 
blood into their collections to inquire now, or they may 
be forestalled. The first convenient opportunity, clean 
the bulbs from their dry skins and roots ; discard those 
which would not pass the ordeal of fair criticism during 
blooming time, and fill the vacancies as soon as pos- 
sible. Pansies at this time of the year require a consi- 
derable quantity of water; continue to shade young 
plants in hot weather. Mark late blooming seedlings, 
if they have any symptoms of novelty, to try again, as 
they will possibly very much improve in the spring. 
KITCHEN GARDEN.* 

Cleaning the borders, clipping the edgings of Box and 
Thrift, and weeding and repairing the gravel walks, is 
now the principal work in hand. If the Cardoon is 
much in request, and the probable supply deficient, a 
very good substitute may be produced by cutting the 
old flower-stems of the Artichoke down, thinning the 
young suckers, and afterwards binding and earthing 
them in the same manner as real Cardoons. If the 
ground is good, the strong suckers will be ready for 
binding with hay ropes and earthing up by the middle 
of October, and they will be ready for use at Christmas. 
The earthing up should be done at one operation, for 
the same reasons as were given in support of similar 
practices with regard to Celery. Sow some Radish 
seeds of sorts once every three weeks until the end of 
September, when a supply will be obtained through the 
winter. The two last sowings should be made upon a 
warm south border, along with a small bed of American 
and Normandy Cress, to stand the winter. Occasional 


sowings of Corn Salad should also be made. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending Aug. 15,1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATUBE. 
BAROMETER, 
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Average.... 29.883 | 29.823 | 72.5 | 51.3 | 61.9 
Aug. 9 -Fine; cloudy aud fine; cloudy. 
—_ 10—Fine; slight rain at night. 
11—Fine throughout; quite clear at night. 
12—Rainbow at 6 a.m,; thunder in afternoon; clear. 
13—Hazy clouds; very fine; clear; lightning at night. 
14—Cloudy; very fine; clear and fiae. 
15—Rain; cloudy; very fine. 
Mean temperature of the week, 1 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week,ending August 24, 1930, 
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Notices to Corresvondents, 

Bers: EH. In the form of touch-paper, but the fungus is 
better and much less injurious to the bees. Y.—J B, 
Payne’s. Y. ° 

BERBERIS AQuiroLiuM: A R, Preserve the berries like Rasp- 
berry jam. They are harmless. 

Carbonate or Ammonia: JB. You may use it as you propose, 
but with no greater advantage than in the common way. 
There is no fixed proportion between the carbonate and 
water. Make it very weak. 

Compost, &e. &c. &c.: A Country Curate. Mix your materials 
and leave them in a heap for a couple of months, or till they 
are rotten, Add wood-ashes, soot, &c., ad libitum, and 
drench the whole from time to time with chamber-lye if you 
can. Such stuffis good for everything. Cut your Laurus- 
tinus when you like ; now is as gooda time as any. Remove 
Wistaria in winter ; it propagates freely by layers. You can 
do nothing with the Couch Grass except fork it out. It does 
not answer to cut down and regraft old Cherry trees; they 
gum to death. If you graft it at all, only head back to 
branches as thick as the forefinger, 

Cucumsers: A M Sheppard. It may do for shows, but it is 
unfit for table use. We found it spongy, watery, full of seeds, 
and with a long narrow neck. All faults of the worst sort. 

ExiosTemons: A Young Gardener. The leaves are attacked 
by ‘‘epot,”’ a disease tound to he connected with too much 
wet. Either they are over-watered, or not half ventilated, 
or the pots are water-logged, or they are overshaded; you 
only can judge of the manner in which over-watering 
takes place, 

Fucusia sPecrasitis: H. See pp. 71 and 103 of the current | 
year’s volume.t 

Insects : Lady CL. The insect of which you have sent us a 
drawing is the caterpillar of the puss moth (Cerura Venula), 
probably so named from its resemblance to a tiny kitten, as 
suggested by you. W.—Bucks. The insects on the Larch twigs 
appear to be Cherines Laricis, but they were all dead and 


CHRONICLE. 


shrivelled up before reaching us.. W.—Sub. The blotches on 
the Rose leaves do not appear to have been caused by insects, 
The holes in the leaves are gnawed by the larve of the 
antler saw-fly. W.—F C, It is not necessary to examine the 
mouths of all insects in order to ascertain their names, since 
Variations in its different parts is almost always accom- | 
Ppauied by externai characteristic differences, Your in- 
sects are: 1, Allantus viridis; 2, A. scalaris; 3, A. Ribis, 
male; 4, A, Ribis, female; 5, A. cinctus, temale; 6, A. 
cinctus, male; 7, A. parietum, female. W.— Ravenswood. The 
animal like a stick found on a Rose bush is the looper-cater- 
pillar of the swallow-tail moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria), W. 
—W &. Your caterpillar and other insects, with their num- 
bere, were a mass of broken scraps at the bottom of the box. 
The former, although shrivelled, appears to be that of the 
drinker moth (Odonestis potatoria). The black beetle was 


winged beetle, Creophilus maxillosus ; and the larger moth, 
Hepialus fuscus. We know no hawk moth caterpillar with 
white lines arranged diamond-wise. The Lanti africanus 
fermentus must have been a joke, Wi—F A P. The leaves of 
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the blush Roses are attacked by the larve of a minute two- 
winged fly (Cecidomyia sp.), We have never before observed. 
such a case, and will endeavour to rear the insects, Can you 
send us some more leaves in a damp state? W.—7' 8 P. The 
Istrian Oak timber from Pembroke dock-yard is attacked 
by the wood-boring beetle (Apate capucina). We should be 
glad of a bit of the wood showing the burrows, and especially 
if it contains the larva, W.—Chirurglais. The pods of the 
Lathyrus pratensis and Vicia sativa are infested with the 
larva of a Bruchus, which shall receive our attention, and 
which will form one of our entomological articles. W.—7' D H. 
The insects are a minute species of spring-tails (Podura), as 
we supposed, Wedo not consider them to be injurious to 
growing vegetables. W. 

Leaves: J Trotter, Either we have anawered your enquiry, or 
the leaves in question have never reached usa, We answer 
all enquiries that have anything to do with the business of 
this Paper, 

MaAnoReE : Juvenis. If you have the convenience, by all means 
make your compost heap under cover. You may mix guano 
or bones with the materials you mention with advantage. 

MusHroom Spawn: Agaricus. If it filled a bushel it was a 
bushel full ; if it did not it was not; that is all we can say. 
We cannot cube the pieces of spawn and compare them with 
the cubic contents of a bushel, If you are curious enough 
you may do that for yourself, 

Names or PuLanrs: Jane Anne. Lastrea Thelypteris. S.— 
W H M. 1, Gymnogramma chrysophylla; 2, Adiantum 
trapeziforme ; 3, 4, and 5, Pteris longifolia; 6, Platyloma 
flexuosa; 7, Davallia canariensis; 8, Diplazium striatum ; 
9, Davallia pyxidata; 10, Cassebeera hastata; 11, Doodia 
caudata ; 12, Cassebeera hastata; 13, Didymochlena trun- 
catula; 14 and 19, Pteris tremula; 15, Nepbrodium molle; 
16, Platyloma’ flexuosa; 17, Blechnum occidentale; _18, 
Nephrodium molle; 20, Lastrea hirta(?) 21, Platycerium 
alcicorne. We advise you to get some books on Ferns and 
study them, for learning them in this off-hand way is not 
commendable, as any names will answer your purpose as 
well as the correct names, S.—A Somerville. Eriophorum 
polystachyum—the Cotton Grass. It has no affinity to the 
Cotton plant.—W £&. All Lilies will occasionally produce 
bulbs on the stem, Some of them, tigrinum, for instance, 
always do.—Erzeroum, 277, Crepis pinnatifida; 364, Xeran~ 
themum inapertum; 343, Hieracium, perhaps collinum,— 
RS. Selago fasciculata, a common old-fashioned greenhouse 
shrub. We never saw it used for beds, and should fear that 
its colour is too pale.—A Beginner, Pteris longifolia, If the 
wood of your Peach-tree is ripe, scrub off the scale with a 
brush and hot water.—Adelaide. 1, Rhodochiton volubile; 2, 
Aristolochia, near ciliosa—specimen insufficient for determi. 
nation.—Coniston. 1, Allium vineale; 2, Allium ursinum ; 3, 
Coriander.—F L, 1, Stanhopea Wardii; 2, S. graveolens ; 3, 
3, Lycaste plana, a bad variety.—P P. Les Orchidées ne sont 
pas encore arrivées, 15 Aout.—A Young Gardener, It does 
not seem different from Juncus acutiflorus, but it is too 
young for exact determination, It should be in fruit.—Ruby. 
Leycesteria formosa, % 

Native Counraizs or Conirers: Pinetwm, Thuja aurea, 
Gardens; Thuja Wareana, North America; Cupressus 
Uhdeana, Mexico; Cupressus majestica, unknown to us; 
Juniperus repandens, ditto; Pinus Russelliana, Mexico ; 
Cephalotaxus Fortuni, China, Pinus Mughus and Pinus 
Pumilio are identical. f ‘ 

NympH#a: A His assured that a double-flowering variety of 
the English Water-Lily, of which the blossoms assume a 
conical form, is cultivated at Navestock, near Romford, in 
Essex. Do any of our readers know of such a plant, and 
whether it is procurable ? % 4 

PELARGONIUM Monstrosity: Ravenswood. It is very curious, 
but quite harmless, We will very soon give you some account 
of it, and a woodcut in illustration, - 2 

RosEe Leaves: Cymro. Those of No.6 are dying, as is usual 
with the class of Roses to which Great Western belongs. 
Probably the stock and what it bears are quarrelling. The 
‘red insect” is the fungus called Uredo Rosx, rc 

Rust In GRAPES: WM, This arises from the skin of the berries 
having been killed at some early period. Twenty ways in 
which it may have been killed could be pointed out—cold cur- 
rents of air, greasy hands, greasy hair, sulphuring, smoking, 
&c. &c., may produce the effect. There is no remedy ; but 
prevention demands nothing more than care, Some sorts of 
Grapes are affected more easily than others. — 

Srrawsesries: Careful Reader, The Hautbois do not set, 
because your plants are entirely female. You must obtain 
males; they are generally far too abundant, and probably 
exist in the nearest garden of any size, Better still get some 
Prolific Hautbois in place of your own, If you cannot, and 
will give us your address, we will put you privately in the 
right way.—A Mr. John Roberts has for some time past been 
endeavouring to force into notice certain harmless horticut- 
tural nicknacks, of which we have the misfortune not to 
perceive the merit, Some remarks on the Strawberry at 
p. 483 have produced an explosion of ili humour from this 
gentleman, in the form of a letter, which he expects us to put 
among our correspondence. He thinks we must have a large 
stock of burrs to dispose of (!), or we could not have treated 
his tiles so ill. We are sorry not to oblige him by complying 
with his request, but we never knowingly insert puffs, unless 
among the advertisements. As to the small crotchet which 
we have unluckily set our heel upon, we can only add, that 
after trying it fairly, and having seen it tried experimentally, 
it appears to us to be very dear and very useless. Z 

Tosacco: Aberhonddie. To prepare the leaves for smoking, 
hang them up in an airy shed for a time, to dry; then throw 
them in a heap to ferment; dry again, press down, and the 
work is finished.f 2 4 

YELLow Jasmine: A TJ. It is readily propagated either by 
cuttings or layers. Insert the cuttings in silver sand or light 
sandy soil, and keep them in a close frame for a short time 
till they strike root. ¢ 


SEEDLING FLOWERS, . 

GLoxINiAs : X YZ. Pretty, but not better than kinds possessing 
the same colours already in cultivation.* 

HottyHocks 1n SINGLE BLooms: W Chater, Rosea alba, pretty, 
but superseded by your Rosy Queen, which is a well-formed 
flower, with a bright yet delicate rosy centre, surrounded by 
paler outer petals; Spectabilis is a large showy rose, but 
somewhat coarse; Rosea grandiflora (not very new) aie 
well-shaped pink, of medium size; Purpurea ay ce 
tinct in colour, and desirable for the sake of Min sia 
bali Superb, an extremely good and well-formed w. nite 
Walden Gem, an improvement on the fine variety calle 
Comet, both in colour and shape ; Orion, like Walden Gem, 
but a shade lighter; Pulchella, not new, but one of the 
prettiest and best shaped Hollyhocks in cultivation; Gem, 
not sufficiently distinct from Walden Gem.* _ 3 

PeLARGoNiuMs: Ajax. Flowers dropped to pieces w en re- 
ceived ; colours good, shape apparently but middling.* — 

Picotees: S$ A. Your heavy or medium edged red Picotee isa 
good second-rate variety. It will be useful, there being so 
few heavy reds. It is inferior to Marris’s Prince of Wales.’ 


To our ConRESPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. Weare 
ready to give reasonable intormation through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 

Copris lunaris ; the striped beetle, Clytus arietis ; the short- *.* As usual, many communications have been received too 


late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made, We wust also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed. 
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BY HER : oe. ROYALLETTERS 
MAJESTYS Sea Yar,.4 PATENT. 
a Gui ss 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
e to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 
c c. 
apt LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
yery satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success ]ast season. It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
peracre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
Superphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum, Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwagp Purser, Secretary. 
Country Dealers and Agents supplied, 


ANURKS.—The following Manures are manu- 


factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
* Corn and Grass Manure, per ton Any «£10 0 


Clover Manure, do. Aided 1a yek) 
Turnip Manure, do. cdaaateee ass Fee aa 0" 'G 
Superphosphate of Lime eve ase en a Ob O 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9l. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GiBBs, 
Brieut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. Antony Gipss and Sons. 


LEE ENSON and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
pam LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. ; 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
yeying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE Pipe is required. 

_ Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 


provided for on moderate terms, and their religious and moral 
conduct watched over by the Deans of Residences, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 


TURE. 
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would refrain from encouraging a contempt for the 


CQ Crore OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICUL. |‘ 
with them, that good practical farming is the only 


‘science of agriculture.” very one will admit, 


THE SESSION for 1850-51 will commence on the 15th of oye 
0 result of any utility to the country ; every one knows 


CTOBER, 


Prospectuses, with details of the several Courses of Lectures | that their experience (the gain of many years’ suc- 


in connection with these Schools, the Fees payable, &c., may . 3 i E one : 
be obtained by application to the Registrar, or to the Professor cessful prosecution of their business) is far more 


of Engineering or Agriculture. trustworthy, and, if people only knew it, would be 


Boarding Houses, licensed by the President, have been esta-| worth far more than the experiments of one, two, or 


By order of the President, 
Francis ALBANI, Registrar. 


Aug. 17. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 22—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 
Tavespar, — 29—Agricultoral Imp. Society of Ireland. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Peter Martnews, of 


Cirencester, is a good representative of the English 
farmer, so far as hearty and good-natured energy in 


things general, and_ practical skill in things agricul- 
tural, are concerned—but we do not believe that he 
represents the general opinion of practical men on 
the usefulness of a wider range of knowledge in any 
business than the possession of mere skill implies. 
We do not believe that any body of intelligent men 
can be so blind to the difference between the truth 
itself and any individual attempt to realise it— 
between science and the efforts of scientific men—as 
this gentleman seems to be. 

At a meeting in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Agricultural College, last week, convened to do 
honour to himself, Mr. Maraews took occasion to 
criticise the general management of that institution. 
Now, no one will blame him for this, so long as he is 
actuated by anxiety for its improvement, not by a 
desire for its destruction : but instead of pointing 
out the errors which he believes to have been com- 
mitted, and urging the necessity for their correction 
—instead of endeavouring to create a public opinion 
which should result in the improvement of an insti- 
tution which might be of such great public value— 
he has spoken as if the failures, which he seems 
to have taken pleasure in recording, were the 
failures of science, and as if the idea of offering 
scientific education to the farmer were essentially 
and radically a mistake. “Tf things were not 
well done at the college no man of science 
could be expected to succeed ”’—and because 
some things have not been well done, science 
itself, we are left to infer, is to be found 
guilty of seeking credit among farmers upon false 
pretences—an inference which, we must believe, it 
was intended we should draw, because, amid the 
applause of the assembly, Mr. Marnews, after each 
particular failure he alleged, exhibited a contrast 
in the case of the neighbouring farmers, making the 
remark—‘‘so here also clay beats science.” The 
general impression, indeed, which this speech seems 
designed to convey, regarding the agricultural col- 
lege, is that the institution is altogether impertinent 
to the real objects and interests of practical agri- 
culture in this country, and that farmers may look 
at it merely as an impudent attempt to outshine 
themselves, and exhibit in them that ignorance of 


are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 


urposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. | }in.; in.) Zin. Lin. | 14in.| 2 in. | 23in. | 3 in. 
1 ply ...|0s. 5d.}0s, 6d.|0s, 8d. |0s 10d.|1s. Od, |1s. 2d. | 1s, 4d. |1s. 6d. 
2ylys-n (es HOMO Ie OL 2) 5 jl 8/2 0 /2.3 
Suicee Oml emma iG {i 10 |\2 2 \2 9 |3 8 


N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road 
London, will meet with immediate attention. : 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 


durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 


every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&e., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice, 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER Canson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 
Dar a ic orders are particularly requested to be 


TEELE’S PREPARATION, for preventing Weeds, 
Moss, &c., from growing on Parades, Garden-walks, and 
Roads. Sold in 5-gallon bottles, at 1s. 6d. per gallon. 
Also, PEAT, BOG-EARTH, and LOAM, in bags not less 
than 5 ewt., at 9d. per ewt. 
Orders, enclosing Post-office orders made payable to Jona- 


THAN STEELE, Post-office, Dockhead, immediately forwarded | 5 good thing for the progress of agricultural improve- 


to any part of the country. 
Factory, Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 


their business which the very establishment of such 
an institution is supposed to charge upon them. 
And by fostering such ideas as these, and encou- 
raging the prejudice against “ science ” which un- 
doubtedly exists among a certain class of agricul- 
turists, we believe that Mr. Marsews has done just 
as much harm as his very considerable influence 


blished in Cork, where Students are received and comfortably three years” duration, whiali solitary auibrimtawta 7 
the art have recorded for our instruction; every one 
must admit that the only true theory, or correct 
science, is that which finds its fulfilment in successful 
practice. Why, then, is not Mr. Marumws content 


Che Agricultural Gasette. with the undoubted superiority of his position, as @ 


farmer, to that occupied by any chemist, or botanist, 


or amateur, who may desire to make an agricultural 
experiment ? and why, calm in the possession of 
this undoubted superiority, can he not so far keep 
his temper, under the efforts at rivalry which some 
of the latter exhibit, as to avoid sarcastic allusions 
to the contest between “clay ”’ and “science?” He 
may depend upon it that, on whichever side success 
in this contest appears, it is there that true science 
has been exhibited ; for it is as the exponent, per- 
haps in some rare instances as the guide, but never 
as the rival, of successful farming, that the “ science 
of agriculture ” is to be regarded. It is not as a result 
of any material value, but only as means to such a re- 
sult, that its advocates will defend an acquaintance 
with the theory of agriculture ; and no intelligent prac- 
tical farmer will join issue on such a plea as that. 
Whoever Mr. Maraews may ridicule, and with 
whatever success, for their attempts to illustrate or 
expound this theory, he cannot deny that there ds 
a theory which embraces all his experience as a 
farmer, and the knowledge of which would be use- 
ful to an agricultural student; and just as the 
practice itself is to be taught by a practical farmer, 
so the theory which explains it is to be learned from 
the chemist, and geologist, and botanist. 

So far, therefore, from laughing, with Mr. Ma- 
THEWS, at the scientific professors at the Agricultural 
College, because of the bad crops which he charges 
upon them ; it is the practical man, whoever he may 
be, who had the management of them, whom, if the 
accusation be just, we should be disposed to blame. 
The other gentlemen taught, not farming, but che- 
mistry and botany and natural history, sciences at 
which farmers may laugh if they please, but each 
of them, nevertheless, includes a body of truth, 
which, whether they know it or not, materially 
affects their practice, and an acquaintance with 
which, notwithstanding Mr. Marnrws, we therefore 
recommend them to secure for their successors. 
There may be much to blame in the present 
arrangements of the Royal Agricultural College, as 
an educational institution, but none of the faults it 
may exhibit can at all affect the soundness of the 
doctrine which teaches the advantage of a scientific 
education for agriculturists ; and those who make 
use of them for the purpose of encouraging distrust 
of “science” by the farmer, do, in fact, jure, how- 
ever they may please, those who feel it. 


CONSTRUCTION AND VENTILATION OF 
STABLES. 
Tue advantage of applying to the various departments 
of the economy of living, the principles as indicated by 
science, is now fully recognised. Nevertheless, it is 
matter of some surprise that so little is done in the way 
of practical efforts to carry out these principles to a 
beneficial extent. Clearly as many understand the 
essential requisites to be attended to, for the due pre- 
servation of health ; still, the manner in which they 


among his brother farmers and the occasion itself | submit to the dangers and inconveniences resulting from 


would permit. We are glad, however, to find that 
even in an assembly which seems to have heartily 
applauded his sentiments on_ these subjects, they 
did not go unquestioned, and that Mr. SrrinkeLLer, 


the neglect of these, proves the wonderful apathy which 
possesses them ; and if, with those who have knowledge, 
this is the case, what efforts can we expect those to 


make, who are thoroughly ignorant in all points of the 
subject? Much knowledge has lately been diffused 


a Polish gentleman—a student, at the college rose relative to what is termed in the popular language of 


to defend, not the errors which had been com- 


the day “sanitary reform,” and people are now begin- 


mitted there, but, the principle on which the insti- ning to be alive to the importance of the truth, that the 
tution was founded, and on which he justly con | present system of “neglect and filth ” ig fraught with 
tended such institutions were desirable in every | danger morally and socially to our best interests as a 
part of the country. people. Long as we could dilate on this highly important 

The speech we are discussing referred to two subject, we are not here at liberty to do so ; and would 
subjects—the pretensions of science in connection | not have offered these remarks had they not been im 


with agricultural education, and the management or | Some degree applicable to our subject. If it is true 
mismanagement of Cirencester Agricultural College. that our domestic structures have been “ run up” here- 
tofore, with no regard to the “ comfort, cleanliness, and 


On the first of these we cannot but imagine that 

Mr. Maruews overshot the mark at which he aimed. decency ” of the inhabitants ; it is equally true, at e 
He must t of education to be d same indifference as to structural arrangements 4as 
irabl “ Sega oy eat iseage a Ks been manifested in the building of our stables and cow- 
ae f GrtBOse Yt would Ae Sie Hatha houses. Disease has been allowed to run its “ weary 
ie a Bae fans kere an ae a Gon rei It | pace,” and to cut down unchecked its numercis vee 
fo the commun etinof mere kil infu operations het y tention Mal and te ie 
2 y he would not object to farm-pupt's Deng aught | its virulence might have been cae , ce 
the reasons, as well as the methods, of the operations | of many valuable animals saved. It is in vain to 100 
they see; and unless he does this, he can have no | for any satisfaction from puildings, however costly these 
case against a scientific education being offered to | may be, unless all care 18 taken to carry out the prin- 


agri i i ciples, and assist those natural laws, which are sent for 
aT cae Hee oe of ag veer wiee and benevolent purposes. It is certainly true that 


in many stables and cow-houses More recently erected, 


ment if successful farmers, like Mr. Matnews, | 
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every attention has been paid to the health of the 
animals ; but such unfortunately is the exception, not 
the rule; and, while hailing these improvements as 
steps in the right direction, we are at the same time 
anxious to see their benefits more widely spread—not 
confined to the wealthy landowner or farmer; we would 
wish to prove that they can be as easily and cheaply 
taken advantage of by the cottager and small farmer or 
Stock keeper. ‘This is in fact the design of our papers ; 


In the consideration of our subject, as indicated in 
the title, we shall first throw out a few “hints” relative 
to the laying out and placing of the drains, liquid 
manure tanks, &c.; thereafter offering our remarks 
and plans on the important subject of ventilation. In 
planning buildings adapted for the housing of cows, the 
first important matter to be attended to is the arrange- 
ments for conveying the liquid manure to proper recep- 
tacles in which it is to be retained till required for use. 
Tt is not necessary for us here to dwell on the import- 
ance of this point, supposing that the liquid excrement 
was of no value to the agriculturist or horticulturist 3 it 
is matter of great importance that it should, with a due 
regard to the animals’ health, be at once removed, so as 


the situation and direction of the drains. To do this 
properly the following should be considered the position 
of the stalls, and that of the receptacle to contain the 
manure. If the stalls are all on one side of the build- 
ing, it will be necessary to have a drain leading from 
the front of these direct to the receptacle ; if the stalls 
are on both sides of the house, drains should lead to a 
central sewer placed in the space between the two rows 
of stalls, which should be led in its turn direct to the 
receptacle. The most efficient and cheapest form of 
drain is that formed by circular earthenware pipes, 
Those made by Doulton, of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, are 
cheap and most durable. At the bottom of each stall, 
or along the bottom line of stalls, an open drain should 
Tun ; this will best catch the liquid manure if laid at 
least 2 inches below the level of the stall. This can be 
easiest formed of the common field drain tile, the open 
side being uppermost, and the circular imbedded in the 
clay, which should form the bottom of the trench cut 
for the drain. The joints of the different lengths should 
he carefully cemented with waterproof cement, so as to 
allow none of the liquid to permeate through the 
Surrounding soils and thus be lost. The floor of the 
Stalls should be sloping, and paved with flat broad stones, 
or asphalte would be better. The highest part of the 
slope should be at the head near the wall, the lowest 
near the drain; at the lowest part the edge should be 
nicely rounded, so as to allow the liquid to drop easily 
into the drain beneath ; this may be effected by rounding 
the stones forming the floor with a chisel : if asphalte 
is used it will be very easily done. As the upper side 
of the drain will be left open, solid matter might find 
access thereto; to prevent this, a strip of perforated 
wood may be laid over it, or perforated tiles—the aper- 
tures will allow the liquid to have free access. It is not 
essentially necessary that this drain should be covered 
in, although it will add to the neatness and tidiness of 
the place—an important feature, by the way, which should 
not be overlooked. Supposing the receptacle for the 
Manure to be at the end of the house, and that the 
slates run in a line with the length of it ; the open drain 
Should at once communicate with it, To facilitate the 
Temoval of the liquid, the drain should have a, consider- 
able slope or incline towards the receptacle ; in a length 
of 20 feet this should be 18 inches, or say l inch per- 
Pendicular for every 18 inches length of pipe. At the 
point where the stalls terminate, the open drain should 
communicate with a circular stone-ware pipe, leading 
direct to the receptacle. If stalls are placed in both 
sides of the house, as we have before mentioned, the 
drains running before them should communicate with a 
central sewer. The open drain being made as above 
described, should have, at intervals along its length, say 
at the centre of each stall or place where the animal 
lies, sloping quickly down towards the central sewer, 
small circular stone-ware pipes. The joints should be 
made very tight—all kinds of joints are made ready fer 
use—the “ faweet joint” is the best, and should be 
rammed up with good firm clay or Roman cement, 
The central sewer should slope quickly down towards 
the receptacle. If circular pipes are not used it should 

remembered that it, is essentially necessary, in order 
to obtain full satisfaction, that the drains however made 
Should be round at bottom, smooth, having no false or 
Open joints, and made with inclines or slopes towards 
the receptacle. We {would however recommend the 
Circular pipes to be used, they will be cheapest at the 


floor being smooth and ‘uniform in surface is easily ) and, 2d, Whether the machines of tilla 


ge can be justly 


cleaned and washed. The floor of a well regulated | designated or assigned to be “ machinery” at all, ac- 
shippen is, or ought to be, as clean as that of the cording to the common acceptation of that word. 
kitchen of a dwelling house. The state of the interior However, I shall proceed with the particular subject.of 
of houses for animals is a test of the owners’ good | this letter. 


sharp projecting knobs on their under side, which will 
sink in and embrace the clay—a fine hard level floor 


The reservoirs into which the liquid excrement is to be 
led should be so constructed that none of the liquid be 
allowed to escape and permeate through the surrounding 
soil, The large central or side drain should not be 
taken at once, but led to a cesspool made ata level some 
feet below that of the floor of the stables, so that the 
adit of the drain shall be some 3 or 4 inches above the 
upper edge, The use of this cesspool is to catch and 
contain the solid matter, held in solution in the liquid 
exuvial, such being found to be the least valuable 
portion of the manure ; moreover it is found to clog the 
valves used in the pipes, and used to deliver it from the 
tanks when required for use. The cesspool need not 
be large, and will be best constructed of wood, and 
carefully lined with gutta percha—a substance remark- 
ably well adapted for such purposes. The joints are 
easily made water-tight by passing a hot iron carefully 
over them, A good proportion for the size of the cess- 
pool will be one-tenth of the eubical contents of the 
tank or reservoir. The pipe leading to the tank should 
be placed within a few inches of the top, so that all 
overflow and waste may be prevented. The mode of 
constructing the tank may be seen in the following brief 
hints. An excavation is first to be made in the ground 
of sufficient dimensions ; the best form is circular, the 
proportions being of greater diameter than depth. If 
the nature of the soil requires it, being loose or sandy, 
the bottom must be carefully puddled with firm blue 
clay. The bottom and sides must then be built over 
with brick, the sides carefully set in waterproof cement. 
Where a double lining of brick is deemed requisite, 
they should break joints, that is, the solid part of one 
brick should cover the joints of one beneath it. On the 
brick lining consolidating, a layer of waterproof cement 
should be applied on the outside,so that the whole may 
be perfectly water-tight. The cement should be mixed 
thoroughly with one-third part of coarse sharp sea sand. 
The covering of the tank may be arched, or a flat roof 
of timber used. Care should be taken to leave a hole 
provided with a cover to allow of a man to descend into 
the interior when required, also an aperture for the 
insertion of the pump barrel or pipe used for withdraw- 
ing its contents. Tanks may be made very cheaply by 
lining the inside of the excavation with tight boarding, 
and afterwards covering the interior with sheets of 
gutta percha, as above noticed. A tank thus made will 
last a long time. A corrugated zine covering may be 
adopted in this case. If there is a large quantity of ex- 
crement produced, a second tank should be provided into 
which the overfiow from the first. may be led. Having 
thus very briefly drawn attention to the chief requisites 
to be attended to in stables (and cow houses) in connec- 
tion with the drains, we shall, in accordance with our 
arrangement, proceed to the consideration of the im- 
portant subject of ventilation. B.! 


STEAM POWER AND STEAM PLOUGHS. 

IT REQUESTED permission to make some remark on the 
past and present proceedings of the {steam ploughman, 
but find it will lead me on to an examination of the 
present condition of our field mechanics in general. 

I believe it is generally admitted that no human 
practice or calling whatever can be expected to main- 
tain its ground against foreign or domestic rivalry, un- 
less it possesses excellences of the highest order. I do 
not here more particularly allude to the fine arts, such 
as painting, poetry, and sculpture, or to the more 
learned and elaborate sciences, to which we know this 
rule is applied, than to a practice which depends upon 
mechanical manipulation as its governing principle; 


end. After the drains are laid the flooring should be|such a practice is agriculture, which may be said to 


attended to ; it is of im 
and clean, We by 


portance to have this smooth | consist in fracturing the soil, indenting, grooving (for 
no means approve of the flooring | seeds), and shaving the surface (for weeds, &c.) by 


generally used, the small round-headed stones are | mechanical means. The point upon which this inquiry 


calculated to make the w 


ork of keeping the place clean | will turn will be—Ist, Whether tillage practice enjoys a 
a matter of no small trouble. The interstices between | mecha ; nh be 


each collect straws and extraneous matter, which it is | lence, 
exceedingly difficult to remove; asphaltum or paved | similar 


nical movement of the highest order of excel- 
such as we see exhibited when wood, iron, or 
hard material is mechanically operated upon ; 


astone. If these things be true, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to infer that the self-same agent which supports 
certain species of our manufactures, in like manner 
would support and maintain in its integrity another 
species of mechanical and chemical manufacture, called 
agriculture, 

Thus it appears (unless I be contradicted and set 
aright by some one of your correspondents) that the 
possession of steam power is the mainstay to divers ex- 
tensive British manufactures; and the inference there- 
from is, that being acquired, it would perform the same 
service to another extensive manufacture, called agri- 
culture. The only question remaining refers to the 
ways and means whereby it can be introduced with 
economy and effect. 

For one, I am glad to see the Royal Agricultural 
Society has taken up the subject in earnest, and give it 
as my opinion, formed at the end of nearly four years’ 
constant study of this particular subject, that it is of 
vital interest to the future welfare and prosperity of 
agriculture ; and I trust that it never will be allowed 
again to sleep until the means whereby it can be added 
to our art be found out. 

There have been divers attempts made to introduce 
steam power to field operating ; it is termed “a pro= 
blem of some 40 or 50 years’ standing.” It has been 
attempted to be introduced by what is termed “ steam 
ploughing,” that is to say, a locomotive steam-engine 
was made to draw a plough after the existing manner. 
But these attempts have always ended in failure; let us 
consider the causes likely to lead to this result. . 

The customary course of invention has been to make 
additions to farming mechanism. The first principles 
of the practice are assumed by the inventive mechanist 
to be perfectly correct. The idea in his mind is that the 
fundamental principles for mechanical manipulation in 
farm practice are settled and established on a sure and 
proved basis; that it is his duty to invent machines 
and cause them to “gear on” and adapt themselves 
to that which he assumes antiquity and long usage have 
established ; forgetting that agriculture was invented im 
a non-mechanical age ; overlooking that it was instituted 
at a period when the earth was believed by all to be 2 
flat surface, somewhat like a Gloucester cheese ; for- 
getting that the fashioner of the fields, and the fore- 
horse to agricultural tillage machines, is the plough 3,40 
implement said to be “as oldas Adam ;” overlooking 
that it is not a piece of machinery at all, but simply a 
wedge, which, instead of being struck into the soil by a 
mallet, is impelled thereinto by a pair of horses. All 
these things he appears to overlook, and studies to add 
those things to the art which would “gear on;” in 
this he succeeded, and it was to be expected, for they 
were simply pieces of mechanism ; but when he comes 
to try his hand at the adding a new power to the art, 
he is staggered and “ dumb-founded,” as they say, by 
finding the science of addition is brought to a dead stop $ 
and no wonder, for the power he seeks to add is neither 
a horse nor an ox, nor an inanimate piece of mechan- 
ism, but an independent power, a specimen of still life, 
except when in action ; he observes it will not gear om 
at all—that mere mechanical invention will not help 
him through the mystery—and thushis aeeustomed art 
is at an end. E 

Now a good and safe plan for the profitable exercise 
of the inventive faculties is that of striving to make 
additions only to those modes of proceeding which may 
exist in a mechanical practice ; by a moderate exertion 
of ability an invention may be schemed and adapted to 
gear on with that which already exists; and if this aim 
be accomplished it is generally successful. The in- 
ventor takes care to shape his invention in the mould 
of the “now and the present,” and it gains its position 
with but little difficulty, for this very good and excellent 
reason—it comes to its own and its own knows it! This 
answers well with pieces of mechanism ; but when the 
question is that of the introduction of a new power— 
that order of art is at an end ; a new power requires & 
new path and a new harness, the shafts no longer fit, 
and thus there is prima facie evidence exhibited to an 
inquiring mind, that the harness of the horse is unfit for 
that of the steam-engine, __ 
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~Tdo not believe the science of invention is rightly. 


understood by the generality of inventors—perhaps it 
is not designated a science at all ; but considered as a 
gift or talent. And so it is an innate talent ; but this 

is the very reason why a person who is born with a 

natural talent should possess or chalk out certain rules 

and laws for the guidance of his judgment ; the imagi- 
nation or ideality with which a person may be gifted 
requires not only restraint but government ; a fertile 
imagination is like the light troops to an army—it goes 
forth to discover the enemy or difficulty, but as soon as 
it’ has discovered its office ends; and the battle must 
then be fought and won by the solid phalanx of the 
judgment; in other words, as soon as a person, by his 
assumed gifted imagination has made a discovery— 
instead of flying to the hammer and chisel, he should sit 
down, and with those rules before him which he has 
eliminated from and noted out of the book of a past and 
proved science, he should well consider the subject, 
for the purpose of eliciting the conditions upon which 

a successful issue to the event must depend. This is 
often to be obtained by discovering what are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the means he is about to 
employ. 

Now let me show the application of such a rule as 
this to the important subject about to be brought under 
the consideration of the readers of the Agricultural 
Gazette. Suppose I wished to fadd steam power to 
agricultural mechanical operating? My object would 
be first to find out what were the characteristic prin- 
ciples of the elements I was about to call into action, 
because, like the chemist, I should expect known 
elements to develope their inherent properties. 

The inquiry is—Agricultural machinery and the 
method of applying steam as the motive power thereto. 
The first characteristic I remark is, that the increased 
application of machinery calls more human beings into 
employment; this I note down as the characteristic 
feature of machinery in general. I next proceed to 
inquire into the peculiar properties of the power sought 
to be introduced ; in our case this is steam power. 
What are its distinguishing characteristics? 1st, that, 
it produces a@ Maximum amount of effect bya minimum 
expenditure of power ; 2dly, that it produces a maxi- 
mum amount of profit by the expenditure of a mini- 
mum amount of material; 3dly, that (as a gentleman, 
who possesses the faculty of conveying a volume of 
thought in a few words, has said) “it refuses to waste 
itself ?’ which expressive metaphor, if I may be 
allowed to explain it more fully for our mutual instruc- 
tion, implies that man has acquired a certain knowledge 
of what this power can accomplish, which (as I said 
before), is a maximum amount of effect by aminimum 
expenditure of power; so that when a man sees an 
operation like this going on, viz.,a ponderous locomotive 
engaged in dragging a plough and a ploughman ; his 
perception is instantly informed that the power is 
wasting itself as clearly and plainly as though the 
engine spake. He discerns that the result of this mode 
of proceeding is the production of a minimum amount 
of effect by the application of a maximum amount of 
power, and thence deduces that the power is erroneously 
applied. The fourth characteristic is, that the peculiar 
property of steam power is when introduced to double 
or treble the number of hands called into action by any 
manufacture, whether it be a cotton or a lucifer match 
manufacture. Now as this characteristic is of infinite 
concern, not only to the agriculturist, but to the nation 
at large, I beg to call your particular attention to it, 
because it will be clear to all, that if agriculture could 
but employ double or treble the number of human beings 
beyond what she now calls into direct action—the ques- 
tion of ‘no pauperism”’ is involved, This is a matter 
that concerns both the agriculturist, the statesman, and 
the philanthropist, 

_ A cautious inventor having noted down these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, would then proceed with 
the solution of the problem by calling his given inven- 
tive faculties into action, for the purpose of producing 
a mechanical combination, which, being completed, 
should fulfil all the conditions. If by the exercise 
of his judgment he perceives these anticipated 
features gradually developing themselves as he pro- 
ceeds with his combination of the power with the other 
means and materials, he is assured that he is on the 
right track ; but if in the course of proceeding he per- 
ceives a discrepancy such as this, viz., that although he 
employs the power so as to produce the greatest amount 
of effect, yet it has no tendency to call the human hand 
into profitable employment ; he knows directly that he 
is wrong, and that if he proceeded his machine might 
flourish for a time, but would then die, because an im- 
portant characteristic condition was unfulfilled. <A 
prudent inventor never passes a point of difficulty until 
he shall have fished out the cause and remedied it ; it 
May require the meditation of months, yet he knows 
full well that the conditions involved being left unful- 
filled, his invention would be imperfect, and haye but a 
transient existence. 

With these characteristics of machinery in general, 
and of steam power in particular, inscribed on strips 
of paper, which we will call “test papers,” because 
they will perform the same office for us that the litmus 
paper does for the chemist, let us at once proceed to an 
analytical examination of the present mechanical prac- 
tices of farming. We shall find the mechanism divided 
into two parts—that which is in use at the homestead, 
and that employed in the field. We will suppose it to 
be a farm ot 300 acres of land, and whereon a steam- 
engine is used, _ 
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, Let me request the company not only of the agricul- 


turist, but of the machinist, as, in the course of ex- 


amination, I may interrogate ; it being understood that , 
the ultimate aim of the investigation is to find out, and 
point out, “ what is the specific impediment that forbids } 


the banns between the steam-engine and the plough- 
share.” C,.B., Heacham, Norfolk. 
———— 


Home Correspondence. 

Feeding Pigs.—Mr. Geo. Wilkins seems to have a 
Jewish horror of swine—* there is no profit,’’ he says, 
“from keeping such quantities of disgusting pigs.” 
I like pigs, myself, and never yet saw anything “ dis- 
gusting’ in these animals. This dislike may depend 
upon how they are managed, and the kind of breed. 
I will admit that a farmer may keep too many to be 

rofitable; but this, again, depends upon management, 
whether they are a profit or loss. I have about 40, 
and soon hope to have 20 more. We have generally 
found them profitable, and our Wheat crops yearly in- 
crease by their agency. To fatten every pig born 
upon the premises is certainly not a wise system, 
nor to make baconers of all of them. Porkers of 
some, a few for bacon, some sold off as shoots a 
quarter old is the best plan. Selling the prime corn 
and fattening upon the tailing of Barley, Peas, and 
Beans is the more economical process. Besides, they 
are raised by the aid of Swedes, Mangold Wurzel, 
Tares, and also by a run out upon Clover or Grass, 
and this I find is a most economical method of keeping 
them. We reckoned all the pigs fattened this last year 
when corn was cheap yielded 20s, a sack for all corn 
consumed, when the market price for Barley was 12s. 
to 14s. per sack, Beans and Peas 15s. per sack. The 
quantity of valuable manure was very great, but I 
cannot put a price upon this, as the value is not tangible 
as to paying rent, The crops raised from this manure 
surpass all others, whether applied to cereal crops or 
roots of all kinds. Pray do not abuse our best friends, 
Mr. Wilkins ; the rich and the poor find them equally 
profitable. X. Y. Z., Hants. 

Judging of Implements at Glasgow.—As the decisions 
of judges at public exhibitions are at all times liable to 
be criticised by the public, I have no hesitation in 
pointing out what I consider an egregious error on the 
part of the judges of implements at the Glasgow show. 
In section 67, for the best apparatus for cutting the 
ends of drain pipes, there were two competitors ; the 
one to which the premium was awarded had been ex- 
hibited two years previously, but it was rejected on ac- 
count of its being an infringement of an existing patent, 
which was very proper. Now I want to know upon 
what grounds the judges gave their decision in its 
favour this year ; if this apparatus was an infringement 
two years ago, is it not so still ? It seems to me that 
the judges entirely overlooked their instructions, as 
contained in the schedules issued by the Society for 
their guidance, It there distinctly states that practical 
utility would be considered in preference to mechanical 
ingenuity ; and “due weight will in all cases be given 
to economy, both as regards the price of the implement 
and the saving of labour effected by it.” Keeping 
these instructions in view, I should be glad to know 
what practical utility or economy of labour is to be 
gained by the use of this apparatus ? The pipes, after 
being made by the ordinary machine, are placed upon 
the shelves until they are somewhat dried; they are 
then taken to the apparatus, which must be firmly 
fixed to a table or something similar, where they are 
cut by it, not in quantities but individually, and only 
one end at atime; they have then to be replaced on 
the shelves, so that from the time that they issue forth 
from the machine used for shaping them until they are 
ready for the kilns, they are handled not less than five 
or six times. Iam persuaded that one man cannot cut 
more than 1000 or 1500 per day. Taking these circum- 
stances into consideration, coupled with the quantity 
that must necessarily be broken during the process, I am 
of opinion that no practical utility nor economy of la- 
bour is to be gained, rather the reverse. I believe that it 
has been attempted to work it by machinery, but it 
failed. That it will come into extensive use I do not 
for a moment believe. In making the above remarks 
it must not be supposed that I accord my approbation 
to the other machine exhibited ; by no means—it has 
its faults, but which admit of easier remedy than the 
prize one. One who has whistled at a Tile-machine. 

Law Agents and Land Agents is the heading of 
a paragraph in the Agricultural Gazette of a late 
week, under the signature of “N. P.,” who com- 
mences by saying “Iam a lawyer, and one also en- 
trusted by landlords with the management of their 
estates.” Its purport is to show that the remarks in 
your Leader of the 20th ult., condemnatory of the em- 
ployment of lawyers and incompetent parties as _land- 
agents, are ‘both illiberal and unfounded.”. When 
prices of agricultural produce were such that little skill 
on the part of tenants, and still less of practical ability 
in stewards, sufficed for the realisation and collection of 
rents, the qualifications of either for their respective 
duties were comparatively of no moment ; but under the 
altered circumstances of the present day the capabilities 
of both will be regarded as of essential import to the 
interests of the landowner. As well might the cloth 
merchant of Leeds hope to compete with his west of 
England rival without the most approved appliances 
and skilful superintendence, as the English agri- 
culturist with the foreign corn grower, unless by 
the application of those improved means which 


| are now at his command. Your correspondent at- 
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tempts to vindicate what he terms “ the admixture of 
the solicitor’s and the land-agent’s business” by his owm 
practice and his knowledge of that of others, stating that 
he himself makes no charge for law, and that his expe- 
perience of both parties has shown him “ that the edu- 
cation of the lawyer has for the most part better fitted 
him for placing the landlord in that position in which 
he ought to stand with a tenant.” Now, I would ask 
“ N, P” whether, defending as he does this admixture 
of the two professions in his own case, as a solicitor, he 
is prepared to show that such admixture in my case, as 
a land-agent, would be tolerated ? Probably his know- 
ledge of land and its requirements is about equal to my 
knowledge of law and its uncertainties. And touching 
education, although that of the lawyer is what the world 
calls liberal, the practice of doing everything from pre- 
cedents tends very materially to limit that diversity of 
practical acquirements and observation which must be 
more or less needed in the successful management of 
estates. Had “N. P.” favoured us by particularising 
what that position is in which a landlord ought to stand 
with a tenant, we might probably have better under- 
stood how the education of the lawyer is preferable. 
Let it not, however be supposed that I would detract 
from the qualifications of “N. P.’’ in the slightest 
degree ; on the contrary, I rather desire to afford him 
an opportunity, by the exercise of his twofold talents, of 
conferring a very great benefit on the landed and agri- 
cultural interest. The covenants and conditions of 
farm leases and agreements are confessedly most inap- 
propriate to the more approved systems of husbandry 
now partially adopted, and daily becoming more general. 
Agreements binding a tenant, as most of them at present 
do, to cultivate his farm in one rotation of cropping, 
although it contains different descriptions and qualities 
of land, are too absurd to be much longer continued. 
May we then hope to see, in the pages of the 
Agricultural Gazette, draft copies of leases or 
agreements from the pen of “ N. P2? which shall 
be brief and comprehensive, and in all essential respects 
adapted to the requirements of the times. Let them 
be suited, for instance, to the most approved modes of 
cropping on three distinct formations—the magnesian 
limestone, the red sandstone, and the stronger clay soils 
of the coal and other districts. This done, an occasional 
article in your columns on wood and plantations, 
draining, and subsoiling, fold and artificial manures, 
surveying, levelling, and setting out of water meadows 
for irrigation (on which subject, by the way, there ig 
much to be said and done), with the application of town 
sewage, would, I am sure, afford as much pleasure and 
advantage to the readers of the Agricultural Gazette 
as “ N. P.” bas himself experienced from its perusal. 
Allow me, in conclusion, and in confirmation of at least 
one portion of your article of the 20th ult., to add that 
I can, of my own knowledge, adduce two instances of 
estate agency which come within the scope of your 
‘illiberal and unfounded” remarks; the one, where 
the agent of an extensive and varied estate can neither 
read nor write ; the other where the agent of a large 
property, capable of great improvement, is a most 
respectable solicitor, and has repeatedly told me that he 
knows nothing about land, and that lawyers have no 
business to be land-agents. J. H. Charnock. 

The Cow Parsnip (Heracleum sphondylium).— 
Your correspondent Scotia,” who inquires about the 
Cow Parsnip, may find a very interesting paper on the 
subject in the “ Journal d’Agriculture Pratique” for 
March, 1847, It is founded upon a communication 
addressed by our countryman Mr. Taunton, to M. Vil- 
morin, an eminent French agriculturist, In some parts 
of the Continent the value of the Heracleum as greem 
food has long been known. Several varieties of it grow 
in great abundance in the best pasture land of the Alps, 
and the Swiss use it largely as food for their cows,. 
highly prizing it for its milk-producing qualities. Should 
this opinion be well founded, #hen the size of the plant, 
when grown in a congenial soil, its abundant and sub- 
stantial foliage, the rapidity of its reproduction whem 
cut before it has seeded (some say that it will bear as 
many cuttings as Lucerne), would render it a truly 
valuable addition to our stall feeding resources. The 
plant was analysed by Sprengel more than 20'years ago, 
and was by him strongly recommended as useful fodder 
for cattle, and as worthy of being cultivated on a large 
seale. According to his analysis, 100 parts of the green 
plant contain 10.37 of solid nutritive matter, which in 
the dried plant would be equal to 72 per cent. Walla. 
[We should be very glad to accept the offer you kindly 
make. ] 


Societies. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Wenk.y Councit was held at the Society’s House, 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday, the 10th of July > 
present, Mr. THos. RaymMonD Barker, V.P., in the 
chair, Hon, R. H. Clive, M.P., Hon. G. C. Agar, Sir 
Thos. Dyke Acland, Bt., M.P., Sir Montague Cholme- 
ley, Bt., Sir Robert Price, Bt., M.P., Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Cail, Dr. Calvert, Mr. W.G. Cavendish, 
M.P., Mr. Clavering, Mr. Layton Cooke, Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Milward, Mr. Ralph Neville, 
Mr. C. E. Overman, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendarves, M.P., 
Mr. Chandos Pole, Mr. P. Pusey, M.P., Prof, Sewell, 
Mr. Shaw, of London, General Shubrick, Prof. Simonds, 
and Mr, Spencer Stanhope. 

The following new members were elected : 

Barker, Edward, Mont-Vue House, Budleigh, Devon 

Trench, Henry, Cangort-park, Roscrea, King’s County 

Pasmore, James, High-street, Exeter 
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Baker, Rev. Robert, Compton. Basset, Wilts 

¥Froom, W, J., North-street, Exeter 

Smith, H., Trefusis, Devonport 

Abergavenny, Earl of, Birling Manor, Maidstone, Kent 

Bragg, William, Moreton-Hampstead, Devon 

Fulford, Robert, Exeter 

Ponsonby, Hon, ©, F, Ashley Cooper, Hatherop Castle, Fair- 
ford, Gloucestershire 

Southcomb, Rev. Edmund, Rose-Ash, South-Molton, Devon 

Brown, John, Tring, Hertfordshire 

Camp, James, Ilfracombe, Devon 

Bacon, George P., Lewes, Sussex 

Peel, William, Trevant-park, Looe, Cornwall 

Cornish, Rey. R. P., Countess- Weir, Exeter. 

The names of 18 candidates for election at the next 
meeting were then read. 


Exeter Meerinc.—The Prestpent transmitted a | London; seconded by Mr. Fowlie, of Hursley. 


in the chair. 


city.—Moved by Col. Challoner, of Portnall Park, Surrey 


The following resolutions were passed unanimously : 
1. Thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter, for their 
zealous co-operation and essential aid in promoting the success 
of the Country Meeting then held in that ancient and loyal 


seconded by the Hon. R. H. Clive, of Oakley Park, Salop, M.P. 

2. Thanks to Mr. Sillifant, of Combe, the chairman, and to 
the members of the local committee, for the admirable manner 
in which they had so kindly attended, by anticipation, to all the 
wishes and wants of the Society in connexion with the progress 
and holding of the Exeter meeting.—Moved by Mr. Shaw, of 


(Ave T7, 


The Generat Meeting of the Society was held in the, Pickering, John, 14, Whitehall-place, London 
Council Chamber, of the Guildhall, Exeter, on Friday, 
the 19th July, the Marquis of Downsurrg, President, 


Yelverton, Hoa. Wm, Henry, Whitland Abbey, St. Clears, 
Carmarthen 


Hole, Henry, Ebberley House, Torrington, Devon 


Plestow, Charles John Berners, Watlington-hall, Downham, 
Norfolk 


Newman, Richard William, 24, Soho-square, London 
Harris, James, Vivum, Barnstaple, Devon, 


Finances.—Colonel Cuattoner, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, laid betore the Council the report 
of that committee on the accounts of the Society 5 from 
which it appeared that the current cash balance in the 
hands of the bankers (including 390/, received as life 
compositions, arrears of subscription paid up, and the 
special balance on the Exeter account), amounted to 


ai: : 3442/.—Colonel Chall i 
letter addressed to him by the Right Hon. Sir Groraz ae iuzuks to the owners and occupiers of sites of land, for a pe alo aR gn dipper 


Grey, her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, granting to the Society the Metro- 
politan Police Force required for “ detective” pur- 
poses at the Exeter meeting.—Major Beir offered, on | ti 


Ridley, Bart., of Blagdon, Northumberland. 


bull of the Guernsey breed (to be exhibited at the : 
Rector meeting) at the disposal of the Society.—Mesers, seconded by Mr, Brandreth, of Houghton-house, Bedfordshire. 
throwing open to the members their nursery grounds 
at Exeter during the meeting. These communications 
were received with the thanks of the Council. 
Disrripution or Manure.—Mr. Joun Martin, K. L., 


Tanner Davy, of Rose-Ash, Devon, 


. = Bit : Simonds, of St. Cross, Winchester, 
an interesting communication on the relative economy 


and advantages of the two systems of fluid and dr 
manure-distribution, which was received with thanks, 


e kind manner in which they had promoted the trials and 
exhibitions of the Society.—Moved by the Hon. Dudley Pelham, 
M.P., of St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight; seconded by Sir M. W. 


4, Thanks to the committee of the Devon and Exeter Institu- 


on, for the liberal manner in which they had thrown open | gelf and his schoolf 
the part of M. Le Mesurier, of Guernsey, to place his | their museum and reading-room to the members of the Society. 


—Moved by Mr. C. Hampden Turner, of Rook’s-nest, Surrey ; 


information of the members, the quarterly statements of 
receipt, expenditure, and liabilities of the Society. 

MIscELLANgous CommuNICcATIONS.—Master Goodridge, 

j Of Hele’s School, Exeter, returned the thanks of him- 


ellows, for the gratification afforded 
them by the Council in the free admission given them 
to the showyards of stock and implements at the Exeter 


i pet} . 5. Thanks to the railway companies, for their concessions in meeting. Mr. Amos Bryant transmitted a communica- 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., expressed their intention of | favour of the exhibitors of the Society.—Moved by Mr. Pen- 


darves, M.P., of Truro, Cornwall; seconded by Mr. John 


tion on the cultivation of land. Mr. Graham reported 
his further researches into the origin and nature of the 


6. Thanks to Prof. Simonds, for his kinduess in delivering a | Potato disease. Mr. Moore, of Coleshill, reported the 
valuable lecture before the members on the occasion of the 

Exeter meeting.—Moved by Mr. Barugh Almack, of Albion- 
of Lindsey House, Chelsea, transmitted to the Council | $teet, Hyde Park, London; seconded by Mr, W. Barrow 


outbreak of disease among the Earl of Radnor’s stock. 
The principal breeders of long-woolled sheep trans- 
mitted a memorial for the restoration of the Society’s 


7. Thanks to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., of| prizes in that class to their full amount. Prof. Way 
Killerton Park, and Mr. George Turner, of Barton, for the kind 


and liberal manner in which they had submitted their re- 


reported his conclusion of the investigation into the 


and referred to the Journal Committee, 


Dratnace.—Mr. W. Buttock Wesster transmitted 
a communication containing authentic documents con- 


nected with questions relating to deep and shallow 
drainage in strong clays; which was received with 
thanks, and referred to the Journal Committee. 

Guano ApurrERATION.—Mr. Pusey, M.P., laid before 
the Council a statement of the increasing extent to 
which the adulteration of guano was taking place in 
London and other large towns along the coast. He also 
read to the Council a list of the unprincipled dealers, 
who were known to be connected with this nefarious 
System of plunder on the practical farmers of the 
country. Mr. Pusey, Mr. Miles, M.P., the Hon. R. H. 
Clive, and Mr. Parkins, favoured the Council with 
Suggestions for the exposure and suppression of these 
dishonest practices. 

Corrages ann Hottow Bricks.—Mr. Roszerts, of 
Connaught-square, presented to the Council a set of 
Revised Designs for Dwellings in Agricultural Districts, 
lately published by the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes, with a specification and 
tabular statement of the quantities of materials required 
in executing six of the designs, best adapted to the 
ordinary circumstances of labourers. He also submitted 
to the Council a drawing and specimen of hollow bricks 
capable of being made with any good tile-machine, in 
the same manner as ordinary draining tiles, and at 
about the same cost, in proportion to the clay contained 
in them, He considered that the great advantages of 
dryness and warmth to be expected from the employ- 
ment of hollow bricks, as well as of economy in con- 
Struction, would render them peculiarly adapted for 
agricultural buildings, especially for farm-houses and 
labourers’ dwellings, while their cheapness alone would 
recommend their use for enclosure and fence walls. 
He thought that all bricks prepared for these purposes 
should properly “ bond” together and form substantial 
walls, without a medium being afforded for the convey- 
ance of dampness from the exterior to the interior, in 
consequence of the heading courses and joints b-ing 
carried through the wall. He considered also that the 
dimensions of the bricks ought have reference to the 
convenience of manufacture and cartage, facility for the 
Operations of the workmep, and economy of mortar.— 


spective Water and Catch Meadows to the inspection of the agricultural value of the Trinidad pitch-manure sent to 
members of the Society, and for the interesting explanations | the Society from the Earl of Dundonald, through the 
they had offered to them of their theory and construction. Rt. Hon, the Earl Grey. Notices of motion by the 
—Moved set Col, Challoner; seconded by the Hon, R. H. Hon ak Ee Clive, Mr, Shelley, Mr. Shaw, Col, Chal- 


Clive, M.P. é £ . 
loner, and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, in reference to questions 


8. Thanks to the Marquis of Downshire for the anxious at- 2 
tention he had given to the interests of pe Society, and the | connected with the Society’s next country meeting. 
able manner in which he had discharged the arduous duties of 4 ‘ . i 
his office, in presiding over the various sittings connected Letters from wars parties on points connected with 
with the business of the Society during the period of the Exeter | the Exeter exhibition. These communications were 
meeting.—Moved by Col. Challoner; seconded by the Hon, \ referred to the several departments to which they had 
H. W. Wilson, of Alexton Hall, Leicestershire, reference 

r : . 

Country Meetinc.—The Hon. H. W. Watson having On tke motion of Mr. Raymond Barker, seconded 
enquired when it was considered that the Society *|by Mr. Jonas Webb, the usual vacations were granted 
meeting terminated, he was informed that the “ General to the secretary, and to the clerks of the Society, during 


Meeting,” at which he was then present, and which was | the ensuing autumn recess. The Council then adjourned 
held by direction of the Royal Charter, occupied only | to Wednesday, the 6th of November. 


a short half hour, and terminated on its rising at the 
expiration of that time ; but that the “ Country Meeting ” 
of the Society, in its full, practical extent, was con- 
sidered to engage an entire week—a period always re- 
ferred to in the arrangements of the Society as the 
“ Week of the Country Meeting.” 


Hieuianp Society’s SHow at Guiascow.—The fol- 


lowing is an abstract of the award of premiums : 
CATTLE. 

SHoRT-HORN BREED.—For the best bull of any age, the 
premium of 20/., to Anthony L. Maynard, Marton-le-Moor, 
Ripon, York; for the second best, the premium of 151., to 
John Brodie, Abbey Mains, Haddington, For the best bull 
calved after the lst January, 1848, the premium of 15l,, to S. 
Wiley, Brandsby, York. For the best bull calved after the Ist 
January, 1849, the premium of 101., to A, Cruickshank, Sittyton 
of Straloch, Aberdeen. For the best cow of any age, the 
premium of 15]., to Richard Booth, Warlaby, Northallerton. 
For the second best, the premium of 10/., to thesame, For 
the best pair of heifers (in calf), calved after Ist January, 1848, 
the premium of 101,, to Benjamin Wilson, Brawith, Thirsk. 
For the best pair of heifers calved after lst Jan., 1849, the 
premium of 101., to James Gulland, Newtown of Wemyss, 
Kirkaldy. : 

AYRSHIRE BreED.—For the best bull of any age, the premium 


A Specrat Councit was held in the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall, Exeter, on Friday, the 19th of July ; 
present, the Hon. Roperr Henry Cuivz, M.P., Trustee, 
in the Chair; Marquis of Downshire, Hon. Dudley 
Pelham, M.P., Hon. H. W. Wilson, Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bart., Colonel Challoner, Mr. Shaw of London, Prof. 
Simonds, and Mr. C. Hampden Turner. 

On the motion of the Marquis of DownsuirE, seconded 
by Mr. Shaw, of London, it was resolved unanimously, 
that the best thanks of the Council be conveyed i Mr. of 201., to James Andrew Greenwood ; for the second best, the 
Brutton, of the Northernhay, Exeter, for the distin- premium of 15/., to Alexander W. Buttery, Monkland, Airdrie, 
guished zeal and energy with which he had so kindly | For the best bull calved after 1st January, 1848, the premium 
and efficiently promoted the objects of the Society, in | of 101., to Robert Paton, Clober-hill. For the best bull calved 

isek : = Ist January, 1849, the premium of 51, to Alex. W. Buttery, 
the discharge of his duties as the honorary secretary to | \onkland. For the best cow of any age, in milk, the premium 
the Exeter local committee. of 151., to William Glasgow, Silverhill, Bothwell. For the best 

The Council directed a communication to be made to | cow of any age (in calf), the premium of 101., ee F at 
the authorities of Exeter, expressive of their high ap- oe ee Pt cas: ie aeeidce Bary, 
probation of the conduet of the police force under the Braidwood Menton Carluke. For the best’ pair of heifers, 
direction of Superintendent Steele ; and a similar one | calved after Ist January, 1849, the premium of 8/., to Nicol 
to the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, in re- Souenvitle, Windalss 2 es ofhanp pay diapeemiam, 
ference to the conduct of the foree under the direction of 201., to Robert Gibbons, Mossband, Cumberland. For the 
of Inspector May, ot the A division. ; 

Thanks were ordered to Messrs. Tuxford and Sons, 
of Boston, and to Messrs. Barrett, Exall, and Andrewes, 


best bull calved after 1st Jan., 1848, the premium of 10/., to 
James Graham, Meikle Culloch, For the best bull calved after 
Ist Jan., 1849, the premium of 51, to the same. For the best 
cow of any age, the premium of 101., to James Gillespie, Annan~ 


These presents and communications were received with | of Reading, for the kind manner in which they had so 

the thanks of the Council. liberally placed their respective steam-engines at the 
Presents.—Mr, Wiiiacy favoured the Council with disposal of the stewards, during the trials in the imple- 

further details of his employment of a hand-railway in | ment yard at Exeter, for 16 hours on each of the four 

his farming operations.—Mr. R. L. Allen, of New | days on which they had been required. 

York, presented a copy of his “ American Farm Book ;| The Council ordered their thanks to be conveyed to 


bank, Lockerbie. For the best pair of heifers, calved after lst 
January, 1848, the premium of 10/., to John Palmer, Hallflat, 
Carlisle. For the best pair of heifers calved after the 1st Jan., 
1849, the premium of 8/,, to James Gillespie, Annanbank, 
Lockerbie. For the best pair of oxen calved after 1st Jan., 
1817, the premium of 8/,, to Allan Pollok, yr., of Faside. 
PoLLED ANGUS AND ABERDEEN BreeD.—For the best bull of 
any age, the premium of 201., to William Fullarton, Airdovie 


or, Compendium of American Agriculture.” Mr. Davis 
presented a coloured print of Lord Vernon’s oxen and 
sheep. These presents were received with thanks 5 and 


the Council adjourned. 


A Specrat Councit was held at the Guildhall, Exeter, 
on Thursday, the 16th of July : present, the Marquis 
of Downsuirz, President, in the chair; Earl of 
Chichester, Viscount Hill, Hon. R, H. Clive, M.P., Hon. 
Dudley Pelham, M.P., Hon. H. W. Wilson, Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., Sir Robert Price, 
Bart., M.P., Col. Austen, Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. 
Bramston, M.P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. Hamond, Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Milward, Mr. 
Shaw, of London, Mr. Sillifant, Mr. C. Hampden 


Turner, Mr. Turner, of Barton, Mr. Jonas Webb and | Hobbs, Mr. Hudson, of Castleacre, Mr. Kinder, Prof. | pair of heifers calved after 1st Jan., 1848, the premium of 8., 
Mr. Wilson, of Stowlangtoft. The Right Worshipful Sewell, Mr. Shaw, of London, Mr. Sillifant, Prof, | to Donald M‘Laren, Brae Leny, Callander. For the best pair 


the Mayor was introduced to the Council by Sir Thomas 
Acland ; and Mr. Brutton, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Local Committee, by Mr. Sillifant, the Chairman. 

he business of this Council was entirely confined to 
questions connected with the immediate proceedings of 
the Country Meeting (toasts and speakers at the 
Pavilion dinner, admission of the representatives of the 
public press at the earliest hour into the show-yards, 
admission of the 140 Queen’s scholars on Hele’s founda- 
tion into the show-yards, questions on certificates of 
entry, and distribution of the duties of police). 


M. Le Mesurier, for the kind intimation expressed to} S0%n¢ trectin, Vor the best bull calved afect iat Jan,, 1648, 


them on his part by Major Beir, that the Society should | the premium of 101., to Robert Scott, Balwyllo, Montrose. For 
dispose, in any manner they thought proper, of his | the best bull calved after Ist Jan., 1849, the prema ae Bs 
Guernsey bull, shown at the Exeter meeting ; at the Hugh Watson Keillor. For the best cow of any age, 


. . . ium of 10l., to the same. For the best pair of heifers 
same time, however, stating that their arrangements aaied after lst January, 1848, the premium of 10/., to William 


did not admit of their availing themselves of his liberal | M«Combie, Tillyfour. For the best pair of heifers calved after 

offer, Ist Jan., 1819, the premium of 8/., to Hugh Watson Keillor. 

i For the best pair of oxen cule one pee Jan., 1847, the 

= . remium of 8/., to William M‘Combie, Tillyfour. 

A Montuty Councit was held in the Society’s House, - HicHLAND BrEED.—For the best bull of any age, the: peetame 

in Hianover-square, on Wednesday, the 7th of August ;| of 201. to Donald M‘Donald, of Craigrue, Lochearahead, - 
° 5 ; t ., 1848, the pre- 

present, the Earl of Curcuzsrer, V.P., in the chair, | Shire. For the best bull calved after 1s Jan., 4 


. 5 ium of 10/., to Duncan M‘Naughtan, Cashley, Glenlyon. For 
Hon. Dudley Pelham, M.P., Hon. H. W. Wilson, Sir | the best bull calved after Ist Jan,, 1849, the premium of 51., to 


Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., Mr. Raymond Bar-| Mesars. Stewart, Invermeran, Fortingal. For the best cow of 
ker, Mr. Buenese Mr. S. Bennett, Mr. Bucks Mr. W. | 20y age, the premium of 101, to Neil Malcolm, of Poltalloch, 


i ‘ t pair of heifers calved after 1st Jan., 1847, the 
= Cexentiet ME Colonel Challoner, Mr. Fisher pneiien genes the Marais of Breadalbane. For the best 


i of oxen calve? after Ist Jan., 1846, ube premium of 81,, to Neill 
Spnonds, Bok Fla meme ona Web: Malcolm, of Poltalloch, 


The following new members were elected : | HORSES. r 
Gilbert, John Davies, Trelissick, Truro, Coruwall For Acricutturak Porroses.—For the best stallion, the 
Barrow, John Manson, Stoberry, Wells, Somerset premium of 30/., to Robert Arkley, Philipstoun, Linlithgow. 
Bolitho, E., Penzance, Cornwall For the secoud best, the premiam of 201. to Andrew Lela 
Booker, Richard Blakemore, Velindra House, Cardiff, Glam. | Yardbent, Strathaven. For the best entire colt foaled after Ist 
Lushington, Charles Manners, Mansfield-street, Portland- Jan., 1847, the premium of 201., to Samuel Clark, Meee 
Bolitho, T. S., Penzance, Corawall [place | Kilbarchan. For the best entire colt foaled after 1st Jan., 
Milward, A., Upton House, Keynsham, Somerset 1848, the premium of 15/., to Charles Philips, Cracrop, ae 
Case, John Bolton, Poulton-Hey, Bebbington, Birkenhead | ton, For the best entire colt foaled after Ist Jan., 184 aa e 
Harmer, Fielding, South Cove, Wrentham, Suffolk premium of 101, to John Wilson, jun., of Arden, Airdree. : ‘or 
Ward, Joho, East Mersea, Colchester, Essex the best mare, the premium of 151., to Alexander W. on md 
Bush, George, Harley-place, Clifton, Bristol Mon«sland. For the best filly foaled after 1st Jan., 1847, rn 
Andover, Viscount, Suffolk House, Cheltenham premium of 10/,, to the same, For the best filly foaled after 
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Jan., 1848, the premium of 8/., to Robert Findlay, of Easterhill, 
Glasgow. For the best filly foaled after Ist Jan,, 1849, the 
premium of 5l., to David he Glasgow, 

LercesTer Breep.—For the best tup, not exceeding 45 months 
old, the premium of 10/,, to Samuel Wiley, Brandsby, York. 
For the best pair of Dinmont or shearling tups, the premium of 
101, to Samuel Wiley, Brandsby. For the best pen of five 
ewes, the premium of 8/., to James Douglas, Athelstaneford, 
Haddington. For the best pen of five shearling ewes or 

mmers, the premium of 5/., to James Mitchell, Little Knox, 

astle Douglas. 

Cxuevior Breep.—For the best tup not exceeding five months 
old, the premium of 10., to James Brydon, Moodlaw, Langholm. 
For the best pair of Dinmont or shearling tups, the premium of 
102., to ©. Borthwick, Hopsrig, Langholm. For the best pea of 
ewes lambed after Ist April, 1848, the premium of 51., to James 
Brydon, Moodlaw. For the best pen of five gimmers, lambed 
after 1st April, 1849, the premium of 5/., to William Paterson, 
Twiglees, Lockerbie. 

BLAOK-FaceD BreEep.—For the best tup not exceeding 45 
months old, the premium of 101., to David Foyer, Knowhead, 
Lennoxtown, Stirling. For the best pair of Dinmont, or shear- 
ling tups, the premium, to the same. For the best pen of five 
ewes not exceeding eight months old, the premium of 81., to 
Malcolm Coburg, High Craigton, Kilpatrick. For the best pen 
of five young ewes Jambed after Ist April, 1848, the premium of 
5l., to John Lorne Stewart. For the best pen of five gimmers, 
lambed after Ist April, 1849, the premium of 51., to James 
Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat. 

Sourapown Breep.—For the best tup not exceeding four 
years old, the premium of 10/,, to the Duke of Richmond, 
Gordon Castle. For the best pair of shearling tups, the 


“premium of 10/,, tothe same, For the best pen of five ewes, 


the premium of 8/., to Hugh Watson, Keillor. For the best 
pen of five shearling ewes, the premium of 5/., to Hugh Watsoa, 


Keillor. 
SWINE. 

For the best boar, Jarge breed, the premium of 51., to George 
H, Plummer, Melville, Dalkeith. For the best boar, small 
breed, the premium of 5J., to Jonathan Brown, Westward, 
Wigton, Cumberland. For the best sow, large breed, the 

remium of 41/., to John Jardine, Reucastle, Helensburgh. 

‘or the best sow, small breed, the premium of 41., to Jonathan 
Brown, Westward, Wigton, Cumberland. For the best pen of 
three pigs, not exceeding eight months old, the premium of 41., 
to Thomas Bowman, Hallhill, Bailliestown, Glasgow. 


YorksHinE AGRicuLtuRaL Socrery—At the Council 
Dinner of the Society, during its late meeting at 
Thirsk, the Duke of Leeds, President of the Society, 
took the chair. — Mr. Outhwaite opened the subject 
appointed for discussion, viz. “On the best and 
most economical Management of Live Stock during 
Winter, including the mode of feeding, housing, 
and general treatment.” He said that what he was 
about to tell them would be from his own prac- 
tice, and that which he had seen of other people, and 
which he had tested himself. The first part of the sub- 
ject was with respect to horses ; he did not mean race 
horses or hunters, but cart-horses, to work on their 
own farms. Now, up to the year 1845, his treatment 
was to give his horses hay and corn, and occasionally 
in the winter months straw ; but in 1844, hay being 
Scarce, he changed that practice. He then commenced 
cutting chaff. Many condemn the use of chopped 
Straw, because they did not know how to manage it. 
He himself, like most new beginners, burnt his fingers, 
for he broke the wind of two horses from not managing 
the chaff properly. He thought the dust which accu- 
mulated in the chaff was highly injurious to horses, 
There was a great deal of dust about the machine, 
which he thought ought to be kept separate from the 
threshing-machine. The dust was bad for the consti- 
tution of the animal. Since he had adopted the pre- 
caution of keeping his chopping-machine from dust, he 
had never had any accident. He had always been ve-y 
cautious in sifting the cut straw which the horses were 
to eat. Now, last Christmas he recommended to some 
of the leading makers of these chopping-machines to 
have a cylinder to sift out the dust after the straw 
was cut, because it would then be less injurious to the 
constitution of the horse. But there was another pre- 
caution to which he would allude. They were all aware, 
however clean the corn might be, or however well it 
might be got, the tail end of the sheaves would accumu- 
late dust. His principle was this—before he got in the 
stack he cut off about an inch of the tail end of the 
straw, which was done ata small expense, as a man 
would do it all in about an hour anda half. With re- 
gard to cattle feeding, he had been in the habit of stall 
feeding a great many—that is, for a small farm on the 
average of years generally about 50, and sometimes as 
many as70. There had been a great deal said about 
the treatment of these animals with respect to housing. 
He agreed that comfortable houses were an excellent 
thing, but it was a mistaken idea that good buildings 
would do everything for them, and that it was not ne- 
cessary to pay great attention besides. There was no 
doubt a great difference of opinion as to how they should 
be fed. He had tried scientific stall feeding as nearly as 
possible, three or four tied up by the neck, and also in 
open sheds ; but his opinion was, that with respect to 
the treatment of any description of animal in the winter 
Season, the great thing was cleanliness and well venti- 
lated houses. With regard to the benefit of ventilation, 
he had a proof of his own. Some eight or nine years 
ago it was necessary, by altering some buildings of his, 
to block up a doorway which gave a thorough draft 
through a house in which several young beasts were 
kept. After this door was blocked up there was not a 
sufficient draft of air, and he found that they did not 
thrive so well, although in other respects their treatment 
was thesame, Many of them seemed delicate, and they 
got crooked and deformed, on account of the want of 
pure air. To remedy this he made a draft again, which 
answered very well, because since that the animals had 
done twice as well as before, His opinion was that 
thorough cleanliness and pure air were good for every 
description of animals, whether breeding or feeding. 


It was not merely that they should have a clean bed to 
lie down upon, but also a clean place to eat their meat 
from. The company themselves would not like to eat 
plum pudding from a plate on which they had just had 
roast beef. His system of stall feeding was to have the 
beasts tied by the neck, and to let his bullocks be loose. 
He gave them Turnips in the early part of the season, 
but the longer they were kept the better treatment 
they required. What he had been in the habit of doing 
was to use a great deal of ground corn or cake. For 
Beans and inferior corn there was not now, as they 
were aware, a good market, and the probability was 
that it was better to grind them up, and to turn them 
into beef and mutton. In 1849 he ground 1432 bushels 
of corn for cattle and pigs, but he never could prove 
whether the money laid out in that manner or in cake 
was the best. (Hear.) They were all aware that the 
profit was not entirely in the carcase of the animal, but 
that the manure also was a consideration. In con- 
sidering the outlay for corn and cake they must not 
merely look to the overweight they might get and the 
advantage to the animal itself, but also to the propor- 
tion of manure they would obtain and the consequent 
benefit to the succeeding crops. He commenced with 
Turnips and cut straw, and gave his animals the last 
two or three months either cake or corn to the extent 
of 7 lbs. of Barley or Bean meal, or the same weight of 
oileake, by which he derived the advantages he had 
just stated. He did not know that he could say 
any more on the subject of feeding cattle. All 
descriptions of animals required the same treatment ; 
they did not all require corn or oilcake, but good 
treatment. It was most material, however, that 
they should pay considerable attention to the se- 
lection of animals. They must select such as had a 
tendency to get fat; some were of such a description 
that they could not be made fat, do what they would. 
Well, then, with regard to the treatment of sheep, he 
was of opinion that they did not shine in this part of 
the country—he did not mean the country about Thirsk, 
but in the North Riding. The reason of this was that 
in small farms, where no regular shepherd was kept, 
the sheep were not properly attended to. He believed 
that in January, or before the end of that month, the 
Turnips ought all to be cut for sheep, and put into 
troughs for them to feed from. On the wolds, where 
large sheep flocks were kept, this was the practice. As 
to hogs, they were aware that before March they began 
to get bad in their teeth, and to lose, in a short time, 
their condition they had been getting for months, be- 
cause they are hungered. When a person had 100 
sheep on Turnips it would pay to have one person to 
wait upon them, so that they might have good meat, 
particularly in the spring of the year. It was not so 
convenient to cut Turnips at Christmas as it was after- 
wards. Many might say that it was an inconvenience 
to cut Turnips in the time of storm, but that was no 
reason, because it was possible so to keep them as that 
they might easily be cut in stormy weather. He 
recommended them to be cut in every instance 
after January commenced. Many persons recom- 
mended the cutting of Turnips from the commence- 
ment, and he did not know but what they were right. 
—Mr. J. H. Charnock apologised for presenting him- 
self to say anything on such a subject as this, but 
during the last six months he had seen one of the 
largest flocks of sheep in this county, and as it appeared 
to him there was some novelty about the method of 
treating them, he might be permitted to detail to them 
the mode of management pursued. ‘The flock consisted 
of between 600 and 700 sheep, and were kept on 
magnesian limestone soil of Mr. Monckton Milnes, of 
Frystone. From the time of being bred they were fed 
with cake, consisting of an admixture of Rape and Lin- 
seed. When weaned they had given them one-third of 
Rape and two-thirds of Linseed cake, which they eat 
just as well as they would have done had it been all Lin- 
seed. He had himself this year seen 400 lambs weaned, 
the mothers of which were eating one-half Rape and 
the other half Linseed. The lambs were immediately 
put on cake in the proportion of one-third of Rape and 
two-thirds of Linseed, and not one of these lambs was 
lost in weaning time. This showed that an admix- 
ture of Rape with the Linseed cake appeared to be 
highly beneficial as regarded the health of the animal, 
whilst the same proportions of Rape and Linseed cake 
appeared to have answered just as well, not only as re- 
garded the health but also as regarded the feeding of 
sheep, as if it had been all Linseed. The price of Rape 
cake, as they are all aware, was lower than that of 
Linseed, and therefore the use of it would be advan- 
tageous. In the Journal of the Royal Society, Mr. 
Pusey mentioned the use of Rape and Linseed cake in 
certain proportions, but this that he had mentioned was 
an instance of the use of Rape and Linseed cake on a 
rather large scale, and in the case he alluded to it had 
been most successfully used. Their secretary, Mr. 
Milburn, saw the last year’s hogs before they went to 
market, and he could tell them that he did not often 
see such hogs. Many of them weighed 20 lbs. a quarter, 
whilst they would average 18 lbs. a quarter. He be- 
lieved this to be a new feature in the feeding of sheep, 
and therefore he had taken the liberty of speaking to 
them upon it.—Mr. D. Milne, of Milne Graden, Ber- 
wickshire, in reference to the question of the chairman, 
as to whether any gentleman present could give an 
opinion of the mode in which Mr. Mechi feeds his stock 
during winter time, said he believed Mr. Mechi had 
published an account lately of the system he adopted. 
He had not had the advantage of seeing Mr, Mechi, 


but a few months ago he had the opportunity of visiting 
the farm of the Rev. Mr. Huxtable, who followed the 
system pursued by Mr. Mechi, with regard to feeding 
his stock upon split boards. If his Grace (the 
chairman) would allow him, he would state what 
the facts of the system were with regard to the 
economy of food. Happening to belong to the 
county of Berwick, in which there was a number 
of practical farmers who followed the ordinary sys- 
tem of feeding their cattle in sheds, he had the 
curiosity to compare the two systems together, and he 
requested some of his friends to weigh the food they 
gave to their cattle, and he requested Mr. Huxtable ta 
do the same. One of his friends in Berwickkshire had 
40 cattle feeding, and for 10 dayshe weighed 182 lbs. of 
Turnips daily to each, Mr. Huxtable also made the 
same experiment, and the result was, that the weight, 
not of Turnips, but of Mangold Wurzel, which he gave 
to each of his cattle, which were under cover and om 
spars, and were two years old, was 62 lbs., just one- 
third of the weight given by the Berwickshire farmers 
to each of their cattle fed in the way he had mentioned. 
Now, if these facts were true (which must be assumed 
to be the case, from the respectability of the parties 
who made the experiment), it seemed to bear out in a 
remarkable manner the principle which had been 
asserted to lay at the base of the two separate systems. 
The principle was this, that if they increased the tem- 
perature in which the animal was fed, they would be 
able to dispense with a certain quantity of food, and, 
moreover, if they used a more nutritious kind of food, 
and lessened the quantity, they would be able to econo- 


mise that too. 

Prizes or IMPLEMENTS.—The following prizes were awarded 
on Thursday morning: Plough at 5 inches deep, Ist prize of 
5l., to Mr, W. Busby, of Newton-le- Willows, Bedale ; 2d, of 2. 
Mr. G. Meynell, of Northallerton, Plough at 7 inches deep, lst, 
of 5l., to Mr. R. Bincks, of Catterick ; 2d, of 2l., Mr. Busby. 
Plough at 9 inches deep, Ist, of 5, to Mr. Busby ; 2d, of 21., 
Mr. Binckes, Scarifier or cultivator, let, of 5l., Messrs. Smith 
and Co., Stamford; 2d, of 3/., Mr. W. Crosskill, of Beverley. 
Seed harrows, Ist, of 4l., to Mr. Kirkwood, of Tranent; 2d, 
of 21., to Messrs. Howard and Son, of Bedlord. Norwegian 
harrow, Ist, of 41., Mr. Crosskill; 2d, of 2U., Mr. H. Kearsley, 
of Ripon. Subsoil plough, Ist, of 3l., Messrs. Howard and Son; 
2d, of 30s., Mr. Kirkwood. Glover’s paring plough, prize of 31, 
to Mr. John Palmer, Stockton-on-Tees. Lowcock’s one-way 
plough, prize of 2l., toMr. J. Palmer. Potato-washer, prize of 
l0s., to Mr. Crosskill. Wheels and axles, prize of 2U., to Mra 
Crosskill. Clod-crusher, prize of 2U., to Mr. Crosskill. A mangle, 
prize of 1/., to Mr. J. Demain, of Markington, Ripley. Turnip- 
drills, prize of 21,, to Mr. J. Teasdale, Burniston, Bedale. 
Land-presser, prize of 10s., to Mr. Ragg, Morton-on-Swale, 
Northallerton, Gardner’s Turnip-cutter, prize of 1l., to Mr. 
Kearsley. Threshing gear, prize of 5/., to Messrs. Barrett, 
Exall, and Co., Reading. Cheese press, prize of 10s., to Mr. G. 
Bolton, of Hinton, Catterick, Washing, wringing, and mangling 
machiie, prize of 1l., to Mr, B. Marsden, of Leeds. Whippletrees, 
prize of 10s., to Messrs. Howard and Son, Sheep dipper, prize 
of 21,, to Mr. Bigg, Southwark. Haymaker, prize of 3/ , Mesars. 
Smith and Co. Safety-to-cutter, a medal, Messrs. Smith and 
Co. Horse hoe, prize of 1/. 10s. to Mr, W. Smith, of Kettering. 
Winnowing machine, prize of5/.,to Mr. W. Smith. Rick stand, 
a medal, to Messrs. Hill and Co., Dudley. Granary crane and 
general assortment of hurdles, &c., prize of 31., to Messrs. Hill 
and Co. Garrett’s horse hoe, prize of 4/., to Mr. J. Palmer, 
Fire engine or pump, prize of 1l. to Messrs. Deane, Dray, and 
Co., London, Anthony’s churn, prize of 10s , to Messrs. Deane, 
Dray, and Co. Cambridge’s roller, prize of 1U,,to Mr, B. Stead, 
Gateforth, Selby. Wireworks, medal, Mr. Stephenson, of York. 
Garrett’s drill, medal, Mr. Palmer, Hames and general assort- 
ment, prize of 1U., to Mr. Palmer. Cottage ranges, prize of 1, 
Mr. Palmer. Draining tools, &c., price of 10s., Mr. Palmer. 
Turnip cutter, prize of 10s., Mr. Bennett, Liverpool. Steamer, 
prize of 30s., Messrs. Richmond and Co., Salford, Manchester, 
Sack holder, prize of 10s,, Messrs. Richmond and Co. Hand 
cutter, prize of 2l., Messrs. Richmond and Co. Collection of 
dog-carts, prize of 1U., Messrs. Puckering and Houlga e, 
Beverley. Model of steam-engine, prize of 10s., Mr. Hattersley. 
A single-horse cart, prize of 21, Mr, Harland, Osbaldwick, York. 
Horse straw-cutter, prize of 41., Mr. Busby. Cake-breaker, 
prize of 1l., Mr. Palmer. Horse-rake, prize of 2l., Messrs. 
Howard and Son. Ridge scuffler, prize of 1l., Mr. Busby. 
Ridge scuffler, improvement in expansion, a medal to Messrs. 
Hill and Co, Threshing machine, prize of 5l., Messrs. RK. and 
F. Grassby, Marton, Hull. Milk bowls, prize of 1l., Messrs. 
Deane, Dray, and Co. Linseed mill, prize of 20., Mr. Palmer. 
Tile machine, prize of 2U., Mr. R. Roger, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Gateheel, prize of 10s., Mr. Roger. Stench trap, prize of 10s., 
Mr. Roger. Steam engine, prize of 15l., to Messrs. Clayton and 
Co,, Lincoln, approved by Mr. Bourne. 


Fax Improvement Society oF IRELAND, July 31.—In 
consequence of the successful working of the five 
establishments where Flax is now steeped on Schenck’s 
hot water system, it was reported that many others 


to report on the trial of the strength and quality, for 
manufacturing purposes, of Flax steeped by this mode, 
stated that they had not yet received all the information 
requisite for a complete report; but they considered it 
of importance to bring forward several points at that 
meeting, in order to put the public in possession of the 
facts already ascertained, since considerable anxiety 
was manifested, by those about to embark in the steeping 
trade, to learn whether the reports as to the weakness 
of the Flax, and its difficulty to bleach, were founded on 
fact. A specimen of 140 lea weft yarn, made from the 
Flax, and of bleached lawn manufactured from it, were 
shown by Messrs. S. K. Mulholland and Hinds. The 
yarn was considered of average strength, and the lawn 
of good quality and colour. ‘The bleachers stated that 
it was more easily bleached than if made of Flax steeped 
in the ordinary manner. Another specimen of boiled 


was shown by Messrs. Dunbar, M‘Master, and Co, wha 
were about to haveit manufactured. It was very Strong, 
and of a good colour. ‘The chairman expressed his: 


opinion in favour of the general merits ot the system, 
founded on experiments carefully conducted by himself. 
He had tried the steeping at various temperatures, 
from 98 degrees to 65 degrees, the result of which he 
would report to the sub-committee, He considered the 


were about tobeerected. Thesub-committee appointed: 


yarn, suitable for heavy linens, and made from the Flax... 
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strength and yield increased as the temperature was 
lowered. He was sure that the system, if carefully 
carried out, was likely to be of great benefit to the 
country at large. A letter was read from Mr. Marshall, 
of Leeds, communicating the details of his experiments 
on some Dutch Flax straw. Part was steeped in the 
usual manner, in Holland, and the rest of the lot was 
divided into two portions, one of which was steeped on 
the patent system, at Cregagh, County Down, and the 
other also on the patent system, at Patrington, York- 
shire. When each lot was scutched it was hackled, and 
the Dutch steeped gave 6l1lbs. loz.; the Cregagh, 
62 lbs. 40z. ; and the Patrington, 64 lbs. per ewt. The 
value of the first was 55s. 10d. per ewt. ; of the second, 
63s. 10d. per ewt, ; and of the third, 74s. 10d. per cwt. 
The value per acre was, of the first, 9/. 8s. ; of the 
second, 10/. 14s. ; and of the third, 10/. 10s., exclusive 
of the value of the seed. When made into thread the 
quality of all was good, and differed little in colour, 
solidity, and finish, Mr. Marshall considered this 
experiment very favourable to the patent steeping 
system. He recommended that several trials should 
be made, this year, at the different Irish steeping con- 
cerns, to ascertain the comparative value of the old and 
new modes, by the Society’s agriculturists steeping 
one-half of a field of Flax in the usual steep-pools, the 
other half being steeped in the vats, and the result 
carefully noted in all the subsequent stages. The com- 
mittee directed that this suggestion should be carried 
into effect at Newport, Ballina, Drimoleague, and 
Cregagh., 


Miscellaneous. 

Observations on the Freezing of the Albumen of 
ggs.—The object of this paper is to illustrate a pecu- 
liar property of the albumen of the eggs of birds, a 
property which seems to have its purpose in preserving 
them from the injurious effects of very low tempera- 
tures. Mr. Hunter observed that a fresh egg will 
resist freezing longer than one which has been pre- 
viously frozen and thawed; and he referred this fact to 
the “vital power” of the egg in the first case, and the 
destruction of that power by freezing in the second. 
The author’s experiments confirm those of Mr. Hunter, 
and prove, also, that when fresh eggs are exposed to 
very low temperatures, and also in the case of eggs 
which are decayed, or putrid, or the contents of which 
have been much altered by mechanical force or by 
electricity, a shorter time is sufficient for the freezing 
of such eggs, than is necessary for the freezing of those 
which are uninjured. An examination of the rates at 
which heat was lost by the several eggs, exposed to 
temperatures varying from zero to 10° Fahr., showed 
that fresh eggs, though they resist freezing longer than 
any others, yet lose heat more quickly ; and that their 
resistance to freezing is due to the peculiar property of 
their albumen, the temperature of which may be reduced 
to 16° Fahr., or much lower without freezing, although 
its proper freezing-point is at or just below 32°. Other 
than fresh eggs lose heat comparatively slowly, but 
freeze as soon as their temperature is reduced to 32° ; 
fresh eggs lose heat more quickly, but may be reduced 
to 16° or lower ; then, at the instant of beginning to 
freeze, their temperature rises to 32°. That this 
peculiarity of fresh eggs is not due to vital properties, 
is proved by experiments which show that certain in- 
juries, such as mechanical violence, addition of water, 
and others, which spoil their powers of resisting 
freezing, do not prevent eggs from being developed ia 
incubation. By the same and other experiments, which 
are related, it is made probable that the peculiarity 
depends on the mechanical properties of the albumen ; 
for, whatever makes the albumen more liquid than it 
is naturally in the fresh egg, destroys the power of 
resisting freezing. The author could find no other 
substance possessing this property ; and in evidence of 
its adaptation to the purpose of preserving eggs from 
the loss of their capacity of development, which they 
would suffer in being frozen, he relates experiments in 
which eggs were kept for a considerable time at tem- 
peratures ranging from zero to 10° Fahr., yet were 
afterwards developed in incubation. By the same 
series of experiments it was shown, that, although 
freezing renders the effectual development of the germ 
impossible, yet the intensest cold, if freezing does not 
take place, has no similar result. Prof. Paget in the 
Chemical Gazelte. 

Mr. Mechi’s Farm—On Tuesday, the 23d ult., 
several hundred gentlemen assembled at Tiptree Hall 
Farm, to pay Mr. Mechi a visit of inspection. They 
came from every part of the country, and were in all 
respects fit people for such an occasion. There were 
large farmers, intelligent land agents, and enterprising 
liberal proprietors, The Church was worthily re- 
presented by the presence of half-a-dozen clergymen, 
and Messrs. Ransome and May, of Ipswich, and Mr. 
Croskill, of Beverley, were there to see that the farm 
implements were what they should be. With a long 
train of curious and interested agriculturists, Mr. Mechi 
visited every field on his farm, sometimes skirting along 
the headlands, sometimes dashing through the centre 
by the help of a water furrow, and still the concourse 
poured on their way, and listened to the animated ex- 
planations which their enquiries drew forth. Often 
amidst the tall crops of Wheat, their heads alone visible 
over the waving mass, were knots formed and rapid 
discussions carried on, with reference to matters of 
practical detail. At one moment the virtues of box 
manure were discussed ; then the expediency of growing 
Wheat oftener than by the present systems of cropping ; 


then the merits of thin sowing; then the efficacy of 
thorough draining on stiff clay ; then the proper method 
of securing deep disintegration and a fine tilth, On all 
these topics the changes of conversation rung; and, 
amidst them all, ran an under-current of commentary 
and calculation on the amount of produce which each 
field would yield. It was confessed on all hands that 
the Wheat crops were splendid ones. For the last six 
years Mr, Mechi has grown Wheat alternately with 
green crops every second year, and he expects, as the 
result of the present harvest, a return of 5 quarters to 
the acre. His show of Beans, Potatoes, Clover, Man- 
gold Wurzel, and Turnips was also very creditable to 
him, On the second-mentioned crop he took occasion 
to point out its remunerative character, and the pre- 
judices which existed against it, while, with reference 
to the last, he dilated, as the result of his experience, 
on the virtues of superphosphate as a manure. Mr, 
Mechi has a hearty contempt for the fallowing system 
which prevails so extensively in Essex, and especially 
in the district called the Roothings. His idea is, that 
the land should be deeply stirred, kept thoroughly clean, 
and be maintained in constant and high cultivation. 
Times. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

BonE-Dust: A Subscriber. We believe that 16 to 20 bushels per 
acre of rough bone-dust is the quantity Lord Ducie applies, 

Bones: A @. Mr. Blackhall’s steaming process will prepare 
them for the action of acid, which may be added immediately. 
We do not know what length or heat of steaming is needed. 

Books: Country Curate. There is a shilling book on pigs by 
Mr, Richardson, 

CLover : Gallovidian. It is Cow-grass, we believe. 

Coven: J H. A seton near the seat of irritation is more likely 
to be useful than anything else. W. C. S. 

DISEASE IN THE TAIL: A Little Farmer. A blister applied to 
the loins will probably be of service, Thecommon blistering 
ointment may berubbedin, W. C. 3. 

Dratnine Company: Vicar. We understand that itis actually 
in existence. It will no doubt advertise shortly. Mr. Bailey 
Denton is, we understand, one of its officers, 

Ferns: A B. If you always cut it down or pull it up as soon as 
there is anything strong enough to hold on by, it will ulti- 
mately disappear. 

RepwatTex: Lifton. It is a disease of the digestive organs 
(principally of the liver) and is frequently caused by a sudden 
change of pasturage. The proper treatment consists in the 
administration of active purgutive medicine, combined with 
stimulants, and followed by diuretics. W.C. S. 

Sreaminac AppaRATos: Devizes. Apply to Richmond and 
Chandler, Salford. 


SH#larkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Ava. 17. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-apples plentiful. The supply of Peaches and Nectarinea 
is wellkeptup, Ripe Gooseberries fetch from 2s. 6d to 3s. 6d. 
per half sieve. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are 
sufficient for the demand, West Indian Pine-apples are ; len- 


+iful, and large quantities of Plums and Pears are received 


three times a week from the Continent. Filberts are coming 
in very plentifully, and owing to the large supply of foreign 
ones in the market, they sell heavily at 30s. to 35s. per 100 Ibs, 
Carrots and Turnips may be had at from 3d, to 6d. a bunch, 
Potatoes are plentiful and cheap. Lettuces and other salading 
are sufficient-for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, French 
Beans are scarcer. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargo- 
niums, Lily of the Valley, Carnations, Picotees, and Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per lb., 43 to 6s Apples, deasert,p.bush,4s to 8s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,2s to 5s — kitchen,do,,1s 6d totséd 
Peaches, per doz., 4s to 15s Lemons, per duz., ls to 38 
Nectarines, per doz., 48to 15s | Oranges, per doz., 2s to 3s 
Apricots, per doz., 1s 6d to 5s — per 100, 8s to 24s 
Cherries, per lb., 1s tols 6d Almonds, per peck, 68 
Melons, each, 2s to 48 — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Gooseberries, per half sieve, | Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 28 

2s 6d to 3s 6d — p. bush., 16s to 248 


Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to 4s 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4d to6d 
P/ums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d 
Green-gages, do,, 1s to 2s 


Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
20s to 22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s 


VEGETABLES. 


French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to 4s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 3s to 6s 
Beans, per sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 

— per cwt., 236d to 4s 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 3s 
Turnips, per doz, bun,, 2s 6d 

to 33 6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, p. doz,, 1s to 6s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to 1s 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 58 
Spinach,p.half sieve,1s 6d to 2s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


COAL MARKET,— 


Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per 1lb.,4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p. doz., 286d to 3s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
6d to ls 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., Zd to ls 
— Cos, p. score, 6d tols 6d 
Radishes, p. 12 hands, 9d to 1s 
Small Salads, p, punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to2s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 23 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to Is 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.12bunch,,6dto 9d 


Frmay, Aug. 16. 


Holywell, 13s. 6d.; Eden Main, 13s. 9d.; Wallsend Has- 
well, 15s. 6d.; Wallsend Hetton, 15s. 34.; Wallsend Lambton, 
15s.; Wallsend Stewarts, 16s,; Wallsend Tees, 15s, 3d.—Ships 


at market, 180, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 15, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 

Bowen 3... oe «so == 
New Hay... .. 55 72 


Clover ... «. ». 70sto 84s 
New Clover ... ... 60 72 
SOENUANY, teve wees apn OD 28 

J, CooPEB. 


A dull trade. 
CUMBERLAND MaRKET, Aug. 15, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s 
(Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 
New Hay ... .. 50 65 
Old Clover .,. ... 78 84 


Inferior ... ... 60sto 70s 

New Clover ... ... 60 70 

Mewaw 26, o.oo 26 30 
JosHuA BAKEB, 


WuitEcHaPeL, Aug, 15, 


Fine Old Hay ... 68sto 72s 
[uferior ditto bach t= = 
New Hay aoe) dis) 65 
Old Clover ... .,. 78 84 


New Clover .., 65s to 72s 
Inferior ditto... 


BITAW Gs oon BE 187 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Aug. 12. 

The supply of Beasts is large, but the average quality in- 
ferior ; choice ones are consequently pretty readily sold, The 
number of Sheep is also large ; the demand is good, and late 
prices well supported. Trade is slow for Calves at Friday’s 
quotations. From Holland and Germany there are 887 Beasts, 
3820 Sheep, 185 Calves, and 44 Pigs; from Scotland, 20u 


Beasts; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 250; and 25 
northern and midland counties, f 4 ee 
Perst.of8lba.—_s d 5 d 


Per st, of 8 lbs.— 
Best Scots, Here. lapis Ma) 


Best Long-wools. .,, eee 

fords, &c. a Ditto Shoro ...3 4—3 8 
Best Short-horns 8 4 Ewes & 2dquality ... — .,. 
2d quality Beasts 2 8 DittoShorn .,..3 0—8 4 
Best Downs and Lambs os oe & O—4 8B 

Half-breds .., .., we | Calves wn «, «2 8—8 B 
DittoShorn ..4 O0—4 2! Piga .. «. «3 O—4 O 
Beasts, 4129; Sheep and Lambs, 31,920; Calves, 288; Pigs, 205, 

Faipay, Aug. 16, 

The number of Beasts exceeds the demand, and our top 
quotations are with difficulty realised for the choicest. The 
supply of Sheep is considerable, but a Jarge proportion of in- 
ferior quality ; consequently, the best descriptions support 
Monday’s prices ; other kinds are lower. There is a demand 
for good Lambs, but middling ones are very unsaleable. 
Calves ure more in request, at an advance of about 2d. per 8 lbs. 
From Germany and Holland there are #66 Beasts, 2690 
Sheep, and 305 Caives ; from Scotland, 80 Beasts ; 260 from the 
Midland counties ; and 102 Milch Cows from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools,... to ... 

fords, &c. ...3 6to3 8| DittoShorn ...8 4—3 8 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6| Ewes& 2dquality ... — ... 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—38 2/ DittoShom ..2 8—3 2 
Best Downs and Lambs... .. «4 O0—4 8 

Half-breds .,,_... — .. | Calves... s+ ov 210—810 
Ditto Shorn ...310—4 2] Pigs ... .. ..3 O—4 O 
Beasts, 1074; Sheep and Lambs, 13,980; Calves, 623; Pigs, 210. 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, AuG, 12.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market was moderate, including a few samples of 
new white, which were disposed of at 48s, to 52s. per qr., 
quality thin and variable, none fine; in the old or foreign we 
vbserve no alteration in price, and the demand continues re« 
stricted to retail necessitous buyers.—Barley is inquired after, 
at fully last week’s quotations.—The value of Beans and Peas 
is unaltered. There were a few new Peas at market, quality 
generally small and poor ; grey, 27s. to 28s. per qr. ; fine white 
made 31s, per qr.—The Oat trade is heavy, and late rates with 
difficulty maintained, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. e; 6; 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White}42—46|Red ... 
-_ — fine selected runs ..,ditto}46—5.'| Red 

— — Talavera 

— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York... 

— Foreign 
Barley, grind. & distil., 196 to 22s,..Chev.}28—27| Malting |22—25 

— ‘Foreign..,.Grinding and distilling|15—21|Malting }20—28 

15—18 
Feed ..,{17—19 
Feed .,,,|183—17 
.Poland and Brew|15—20}Peed .,,/18—16 
sessssseveneseceseeses| LO—2L| Boreign |18—20 
-per ton|5/,.—61 
Beans, Mazagan ......22s to 24s......Tick|24—20| Harrow |24—26 

— Pigeon . 25s —28s..,.Wind:| — {Longpod| — 

poma:; F QVOIZTIs vy, scopensesnd-<odeghoed .. Small}24—84| Egyptian|19—21 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent...,,.Boilers|23—26| Suffolk, .|24—28 

— Maple..,....24s to 27s.... Grey|22—24|Foreiga |21—28 

White|26—30| Yellow ...|25—30 
Flour, best marks, delivered... per sack|/36—40 

— Suffolk ....cesevccreeree acai eoice ditto|31—36|Norfolk |31—36 

per barrel|21—24|Per sack}31—34 


IMPERIAL Beans. | PEAS. 

AVEBAGES, —_— — -— |-—— 

21s 9d|17s 0d|28s 24| 26810d|28s 44 

Diagteaees 21 5 1611 j23 38) 27 2 [26 6 

_ ids dey 22 3/17 9 {22 7) 27 5 }27 UL 

_ at 22 8/18 1|2% 9] 27 4 [27 8, 

Aug. 3.. ; 22 4118 1422 21 27 8 {27 8 
= 22 6 {1711 (23 8] 27 9 |2610 


22 1/17 7/23 8| 27 4427 6 


— 


Aggreg. Aver, 
Duties on Fo- pee 
reign Grain 1 0.1 OS ae P21 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’Corn Averages. 
Prices. \JuLy 6,|/Joxy 13, Juby 20, Juny 27.,Aue. 3.)Aua. 10, 


44s 1d 
43 7 
43 6 
42 4 


41 3 pee 
40 11 — J eee aos ape 
SEEDS.—Ava. 12. 
Canary, per qt.......... 54s to 60s | Coriander, per ewt, ...18s— 228 
Caraway, per cwt. ...29 — 33 | Mustard,white,p,bush.7 — 8 
Hempseed, per qr. ...24 — 25 — brown do, ......10 —18 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last 
Clover, red, p. cwt....24 —46 | Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...81.158 
— -—foreign,do.— — — — foreign,p.ton,6/,lés 
— white, do. ...... 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do., 3.178 
— —foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush... 3s 0d—4s 0d 


LivERPoot, Friary, Auc, 9—Much rain has fallen yesterday 
and to-day, and more tone was imparted to our corn mar 
this morning. Holders of Wheat demanded a small advance, 
but buyers operated very cautiously, and the bnsiness effected 
was at fully Tuesday’s rates. Flour was in good demand, and 
quite as dear, Beans and Peas were each 6d. per qr. dearer. 
Barley and Oats commanded extreme prices. There was no 
change in the value of Indian Corn, and it was 1m fair request 


| for Ireland. Arrivals into Liverpool from July 6 to Aug. 8: 


Wheat, 6308 qrs.; Malt, 344 qrs. ; Oats, 2134; Indian Corn, 
7954 qre. 5 Ontmesl, 297 sacks; Flour, 1545 sacks. Exports 4 
Ireland: Wheat, 188 qrs.; Peas, 38 qrs.; Indian Corn, 210 
qrs. ; Indian Corn Meal, 71 bris. ; Flour, 408 sacks, 1058 bris. 
—Tvespay, Aue, 13, There is a little increase this week in 
the arrivals of Wheat, Oats, Oatmeal, and Flour from Ireland, 
but the importations from abroad are upon a smaller scale 
than of late, though still tolerably liberal, Our market was 
pretty well attended by millers and dealers. As regards 
Wheat, the buoyant speculative feeling of Friday disappeared, 
but we were compensated by a steady demand for consump- 
tion, at much the same prices as ruled on Tuesday last. Flour 
commanded full prices, and French gains favour, Old Oats 
moved slowly ; a small lot of Irish new sold at 2s. 84d. per 
45 Ibs. Barley, Beans, and Peas fully sustained late rates. 
There was a fair inquiry for Indian Corn, but being firmly held 
for fall prices the actual business was small, Present prices = 
Wheat, English red, per 70 lbs., 5s. 10d. to 6s. 4d, ; white, 
6s. 1d. to 6s. 7d. Barley, Scotch and Trish, per 60 lbs., 2s, 10d. 
to 3s. ld. Malt, English, per gr. pale, 48s. to 52s, Oats, 
English and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 28, 8d. to 2s, 10d, Beans, 
English, per gr., 288, to 32s, Peas, do, do,, 278. to 30s, 


33—1850. | 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE CONSTANTLY ON SALE 
AT THE OFFICE OF THIS PAPER, 
Just Published, price 1s. 6d,, free by post 1s. 10d. 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Classes, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 


So printed, in large 


THE “AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


KINGDOM, 


type, that they can be cut out and pasted 
into THe HpreaRivum. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Additions, 5s. 6d. cloth 


RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 


Their History and Management. 
By the Rev. Epmunp Savt Drxon, M.A., Rector of Intwood 


with Keswick. 


‘London: J. Marruews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
*€Tt will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry 
keeper, while the lively and often amusing manner in which it is 
written gives it a claim upon the attention of the general 
reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


‘SEconD Epirion, KEviseED AND ENLARGED, 


UR A 'L 


Price 4s, 6d, Cloth, 


EMIS T RY. 


By Epwarp Sotty, Esq,, F.R.S,, F.L.S., F.G.S.; 
Hon. Memes. Roy. Aas, Soc, ENna.; Professor of Chemistry 
to the Horticultural Society of London; Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Hon. E, I, Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, ,&c. 


Parties not in communication with a bookseller, may 


the work sent, free by post, for 4s, 6d., on remitting a post-office 
order to that amount to the Publisher, James Matruews, at 
the office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 3s, 6d. (post free.) 
HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 


Formation and Culture. 


Reprinted from the 


Annual pruning 
time, principle of 
execution, &c, 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

Bud, preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling [wind 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additions. 


CONTENTS, 
Planting out, ar- 
rangement of 
trees, d&c. 
Pushing eye, spring 
treatment of dwarf 
shoots from 
Roses, differentsorts 
on the same stock 
Roses, short list of 
desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 
aga treatment 
Co) 


Shape of trees 

Shoots and buds, 
choice of 

Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 

Shoots, keeping 
even, and remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening wild 
shoots 

Stocks, planting out 
for budding upon; 
the means of pro- 
euring ; colour, 
age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; tak- 
ing up, trimming 
roots, sending 


distance, shorten. 
ing heads, d&ec. 
Saw proper for 
the purpose 
GRAFTING, 
Aphides, to keep 
down 
Free-growers, re- 
marks on 
Graft, binding up 
and finishing 
Grafting, advantage 


to) 
Grafting, disadvan. 
tage of 
Operation in differ- 
ent months 
Preliminary obser- 
vations 
Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip- 
tion of a few sorts 
Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 
Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 
Stock, preparation 


of 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of vari- 
eties 
Comparison be- 
tween building 
and grafting 


Price 3d, or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, James MartTuews, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS, 


By JoserH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon. 


shire, &c. &e. 


Reprinted from the GagDENER’s CHRONICLE ; abdove 57,000 
have already been sold. 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
Annuals 
Apples 
Apricot 
Auriculas 


Biennials 

Black Fly 

Books for Cottagers 
Borage 

Borecole 

Box edgings 
Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 
Budding 


Calceolarias 

Californian Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China Asters 

China Roses 

Chry-anthemume, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clematis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 


Crown Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 
Currants 
Dahlias Daisies 
Dog’s-tooth Violets 
Exhibitions, _pre- 
paring articles for 
Ferus, as protection 
Fruit 
Fuchsias 
Gentianella 


London: J, Marrgews, 5, U 


Gilias 
Gooseberries 
Grafting 
Green fly 
Heartsease 
Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- 

nials 
Heliotrope 
Ho)lyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Herse-radish 
Hyaeinths 
Hydrangeas 
Hyssop 
Indian Cress 
Iris 
Kidney Beans 
Lavender 
Layering 
Leeks 
Leptosiphons 
Lettuce 
Lobelias 
London Pride 
Lychnis, Double 
Marigold 
Marjoram 
Manures 
Marvel of Peru 
Mesembryanthe- 

mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
Gnothera bifrons 
Onions 
Peeonies 
Parsnip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 
Pelargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian Iris 
Petunias 
on 

igs 
Pinks 
Planting 


and may be ordered of all booksellers, 


Plums 
Polyanthus 
Potatoes 
Privet 
Pruning 
Propagate by cut- 
tings 
Pyracantha 
Radishes 
Ranunculus 
Raspberries 
Rhubarb 
Rockets 


Rustic vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxitrage 

Searlet Runner 
Beaus 

Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 

Seakale 

Select Flowers 

Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce Fir 

Spur pruning 

Stocks 

Strawberries 

Summer Savory 

Sweet Williams 

Thorn Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia Pavonia 

Transplanting 

Tree litting 

Tulips 

Turnips 

Vegetable Cookery 

Venus’s Looking- 
Glass 

Verbenas 

Vines 

Virginian Stocks 

Walitiowers 

Willows 

Zinnias 


Wopular AHorks 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON, ann MABERLY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
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SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools; to persons whose education has been 
neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early 


have | life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics these little 


works will be particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form, 


I. 
A New Epirion (being the fifth) is now ready, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great prin- 


ciples, 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth. 


It. 
New Epitton (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
Poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d., cloth. 


Ill. 
Turrp EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
& Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 
«For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read 


with more advantage than ‘Darley’s Popular Geometry an 
Algebra.’”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘* Mechanics.” 


IV. 
Srconp EpITIon, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical. 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry, 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 


With EncRAvines,—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered. 
“* There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 


pper Wellington-street, Strand; | extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 


talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, 
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PrasiLian ASTRONOMY.—By Georae DaRLEY, 


A.B., 12mo, with Engravinggs, 5s. cloth lettered, 

‘‘ There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan than 
the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste 
and talents of its editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, 


SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY ; con- 


taining in a few lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid 
as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every 
Art and Science in its leading Truths and general Principles, 
ByGerorcr Darxey, A.B. 5th Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth, 


Coa to THE POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of Life, with numerous Cuts, By GEoncE DaRey, A.B, 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Taytor, WALTON, and Maseryy, Booksellers and Publishers 
to University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 92 Wood Engravings, 
Price 6s, 6d., 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W. C, Taynor, LL.D. 

From the British Magazine.—‘‘ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald—“ A valuable and indispens- 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures.—‘‘ Nearly 300 texts of Scrip- 
ture are more or less explained in this elegantly-executed 
volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting,” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By JOHN Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 4 
HE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period. By EmiLe DE BonnecHosE. The two yolumes of 
the French edition comprised in the one of the translation, 
This work is the history approved of by the Minister of Public 
Education in France, where it has already passed through five 
editions. London: D. Bogus, 86, Fleet-street, 


— HANDBOOK ops PRACTICAL GAR- 
DENING, Part I. Price ls, 
GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Fruit and Vegetable Garden, 
PartI. Pricels. Complete, 7s. 6d. 
GLENNY’S HAND-BOOK to the Flower Garden and Green- 
house, Part XII. Price 8d. Complete, 5s, 6d. 
GLENNY’S CATECHISM or GARDENING. Price 9d. 
GLENNY’S PROPERTIES or FLOWERS. Price 1s. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER, 
 O eanisazeins or THE NUMBER For SATURDAY 
LAST, AUGUST 10, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AN) THE FINE ARTS. 
Thirty-two large Quarto Pages. 


Reviews or, wits Extracts rrom— 

History of the Papal States, | Collegiate Education in Ire. 
By Rey. J. Miley, D.D. land. 

History and Practice of Aero- | Stella and Vanessa: a Tale, 
nautics. By J. Wise. Progress of the Intellect, By 

R. W. Mackay. 
Wits Sorter Notices oF 

Rural Hours. By Miss Cooper. , Educational Outlines, 

Beauties of the English Rose. | An Educational Address, By 
By Rev. R. A. Willmott, Rey. H, Clissold. 

A Collection of Old English | Roots of the Greek Language. 
Ballads. By Rev. H. Tripp. By W. Hall, 

The English at Agincourt. By | Early Conflicts of Christianity. 
Rev. J. Hunter, By Rev. W, J. Kip. 


Original Papers.—£xpedition to Central Africa —Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library—Report of Proceed- 
ings of the British Association at Edinburgh. 


Gur Weekly Gossip.—tUsefulness of the British Asso- 
ciation as a Scientific Body—Meeting of the Ray Society— 
The Industrial Exhibition—New Medical Society—Testimo- 
nial to Dr. Conol:y—International Copyright—Lancashire 
Public School Association—Burke’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Aris- 
tocracy.’ 


Fine Art Gossip.—tThe King of Holland’s Pictures—M. 
Noel Paton’s Picture of ‘Oberon and Titania’—Bust of 
Milton—New Art Publication. 

Music and the Drama.— Haymarket Theatre — New 
Strand Theatre (‘ The Daughter of the Stars’). 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—The Choir Boys of 
Westminster Abbey—Publication of the Works of Sebastian 
Bach—The Theatres of Paris—Music in Holland. 


@rder the Athenzum of any Bookseller. 


NEWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World.—_LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from ali parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free, Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Ltoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
HEADACHES, BILE, LOSS OF APPETITE, AND 
LOWNESS OF SPIRITS.—These invaluable Pills can be 
taken without damage from wet or cold, requiring no restraint 
from business or pleasure. They act mildly on the Bowels, 
without pain or griping, strengthen the Stomach, and promote 
a healthy action of the Liver, whereby they purify the Blood, 
cleanse the Skin, brace the Nerves, and invigorate the whole 
system. They prove an admirable remedy also for those who 
suffer from a debilitated constitution, as they create am appe- 
tite, correct indigestion, remove bile, giddiness, nervous or sick 
headaches, and palpitation of the hear’.—Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Prof, HoLLowAy’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
IMPORTANT INFOKMAL ION. 
R. ROBERTS’S celebrated OINTMENT called the 
POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to 
the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every descrip- 
tion, a certain eure for ulcerated sore legs (if of 20 years’ 
standing), euts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 
eruptions and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore 
heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and cancerous humours, and 
is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination, Sold in pots at ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each, Also 
his PILULZ ANTI-SCROPHULA ; confirmed, by more than 
40 years’ experience, to be without exception one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations: hence they are 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings 
(particularly those of the neck, &c,) They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times with- 
out confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s, each,—Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prietors, Beacs and BARNicorT, at their Dispensary, Brid- 
port, and by the London Houses ; and retail, by all respectable 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, 
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WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT, 
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GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
‘was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, andis peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it ean, however, te made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 

a inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard, 

36 9d. 


” ” 43d. ” ” ” ” 


it ” ” Ab 48 ” ” 
Galvanieed do., 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s, 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards. Wire Wouse-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d, each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of THomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 
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Galvan. Japauned 
PY ised, Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong H se LD 63 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, 
lg-inch ,, light i 9 
lj-inch ,, strong 5 rey) Sie ass 
lg-inch ,,  extrastrong,, «a. 14 ay 11 *5 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


FARMS WANTED AT MICHAELMAS NEXT. 
M®* HURLEY, Farm Acent and AUCTIONEER, ‘is 


instructed to obtain a really good Farm, from 200 to 600 
acres, suitable to the growth of Turnips, Barley, &c., with 
good Farm Residence and Buildings (if near London, preferred), 
Also, a small Farm, from 70 to 150 acres, of good Meadow and 
Arable Land, Farm-house, and Homestead.—F ull particulars to 
be sent prepared to Mr.HuRLEY, Offices, 62. Nelson-square, Lon- 
don. Parties having the above description of property, 
estates, houses (furnished or unfurnished), or professions of 
any kind for sale or to let, are solicited to forward particulars 
to Mr. Huruey for insertion upon his Register, for which no 
charge is made, unless a treaty is effected. Those requiring 
Such, are requested to inspect the same. 


SURREY—FARM TO BE LET, WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 
R. HURLEY, Lanp Acent, has to Let an excellent 
FARM, with suitable House and Buildings, and upwards 
of 100 acres of good sound Turnip and Barley Land, with some 
Meadow.—For particulars, apply (inclosing two stamps), to 
the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, London. 


FARMS TO BE LET, 

ME: HURLEY, Surveyor and Farm Agent, is fa- 

voured with the letting of six excellent ARABLE and 
MEADOW FARMS, in the counties of Surrey, Cambs, Sussex, 
and Kent, averaging from 200 to 400 Acres. Rents very mode- 
rate to meet the times. Good residences, and farm buildings. 
Full particulars on application (enclosing postage stamp) to 
Mr. Hrexey, 62, Nelson-square, London. 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


ss AYACINT 


—— 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
T MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot, British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size, 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from ¢ to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards,. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to'24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s. each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d: per inch. Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each, ' Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway, 


CHRONICLE AND 


Sales by Aucton, 


DALSTUN NURSERY. 
GREAT SALE OF GREENHOUSES, PITS, &e. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed, by Mr. J. Smitu, to submit to pubic compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, 
on MONDAY, September 2, at 12 o’clock (in consequence of 
the premises being required by the London and Birmiagham 
West India Dock Junction Railway Company), the erection of 14 
Greenhouses, several Pits, and one, two, and three-light Boxes, 
the greater portion of which are glazed with green glass ; also 
a considerable quantity of Bricks, Paving Stones, Hot-water 
Pipe, Furnaces, d&c. May be viewed prior to the sale. Cata- 
loguea way be had (1s, each, returnable to purchasers) of the 
principal Seedsmen in London, on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 

N.B. The whole of the choice Greenhouse Plants (including 
the Camellias, ranging from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully set 
with bloom buds) will be sold by Auction the latter part of 
September, 


FULHAM ROAD. 
TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS. 

R. D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 

structions from Mr. J. Shearman, to submit to public 

competition (his lease having expired), on the premises, near 

Queen’s Elm, Fulham-road, Brompton, about the first week in 

October, a portion of the VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK, 

comprising Standard and Dwarf-trained Peachee, Nectarines, 

&c., a large quantity of fine Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, 

Ornamental Trees, &c. A choice assortment of Standard and 

Dwarf Roses, &c. Further particulars in future Advertise- 

ments.—Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton. 

AMERICAN PLANTS, STANDARD ROSES, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, &e. 
M® D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton, one 

mile from Hyde-park corner, on TUESDAY, Oct. —, 1850, at 1 

o’clock, a large quantity of choice AMERICAN PLANTS and 

other Miscellaneous Stock, the property of a country nursery- 
man, full particulars of which will appear in future Adver- 

tisements,—Brompton, Aug, 17. 

CHELSEA.—IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSEKY SLOCK, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS, 
ENGAGED IN PLANTING. 

N R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to 

submit to public competition, by Auction, on the Premises, 
opposite Cremorne Gardens, King’s-road, Chelsea, about the 
last week in September (without reserve), by order of Messrs. 

W. Dennis and Co., to clear about 5 acres of the land required 

for building purposes. The Stock comprises a large assort- 

ment of fine Evergreens, large Irish Ivies and other creepers 
in pots, 300 varieties of the finest Prize Gooseberries, a large 
quantity of Mulberry Trees of all sizes, the collection of Stand- 
ard, Dwarf, and Pillar Roses, choice Deciduous Shrubs, Orna- 
mental Trees, &c. The Stock on view till the time of sale ; and 
for further particulars, see future Advertisements. 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton. 
A. RAMSAY, Avuctioyerer, VaLurr, &c., Bromp- 
ton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton, takes this 
opportunity of returning his grateful thanks to his patrons, 
friends, and the trade in general, for the liberal support he has 
been honoured with, and trusts that by a continuance of his 
personal attention, with strictly moderate charges, he shall 
deserve their future patronage. 

THE SURPLUS STOCK OF MESSRS. VAUGHAN AND 
CO”’S ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS, preparatory to the 
Removal of the Firm to more extensive premises. 

TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 

FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

\y | R. F. W. GODDARD (late with Messrs. Mus- 
grove and Gadsden) has been favoured with instructions 

to sell by Auction, on the premises, 60, Stones’-end, Borough, 
on TUESDAY, August 27, at 11 o’clock, the SURPLUS STOCK 
of the above eminent manufacturers, whose productions enjoy 
an universal reputation for durability, elegancs of design, and 
exquisite finish, It comprises finely modelled Statues after 
the ancient and modern masters, including Bacchus, Ceres, 

Hebe, Piping Faun, Baily’s Eve at the Fountain Flora and 

Paris, ChiJdren after Chantrey, Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 

Seagons, the Elements, &c’; a pair of matchless Sea-horses, a 

life-size Stag, several pairs of Lions, Sphinxes, Dogs after 

Landseer, Eagles, and Storks ; superb Fountains in every 

variety of style, pattern, and dimensioa, choice collection of 

Vases, Tazzas, and Garden Ornaments, Sepulchral Urns, 

Church Font, Head-stone, Coats of Arms, Sun-dial, Gothic 

Panels and Tracery, Caps, Trusses, and other Architectural 

Decorations, Balustrades, Sinks, Kerbs, two 12 feet Scagliola 

Columns with Ionic Capitals, and numerous other items.—To 

be viewed the day previously and morning of sale. Catalogues 

may be had on the premises, and at Mr. F. W. Gopparp’s 

Auction and Estate Agency Offices, 2, Moorgate-street, near the 

Bank, London. 

oe NURSERY AND SEED TRADE 

FOR SALE.—The Business referred to has been esta- 
blished nearly 60 years, at animportaat Midland County Town. 

It possesses a good and extensive connection, The Nursery is 

of moderate extent, and well stocked. The Shop is situated in 

the Market Place, and most eligible. An applicant of moderate 
capital, with the requisite knowledge and energy, will be 
liberally treated with, and a Lease granted.—The Proprietor’s 
address can be had at the Office of this Paper. 
O BE LET ON LEASE, A SMALL FARM, 
consisting of 61 acres of Arable, Pasture, and Meadow, 
with small Farm-house, two Cottages, two substantial Barns, 

Stabling, and other Out-buildings ; the whole in good repair, 

situate about 50 miles south of London, Rent and other out- 


goings very moderate ; a weekly market in the neighbourhood, 
Apply personally, or by letter, post-paid, to A, B., 7, Gresham- 
street West, London. 


TO AMATEUR FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

T° BE LET, A Compact Villa Residence, situated 

close to the Ealing Station, on the Great Western Railway, 
having front and back Flower Gardens, with span-roofed Green- 
house, 19 feet by 14 feet, with hot-water apparatus, pits, Wc., 
suitable for a gentleman, or for a florist requiring premises on 
a small scale. The present proprietor removing, will treat libe- 
rally for the disposal of the furniture of the house, the garden 
plants, and stock.—For particulars, apply at Mr. DEEK’s Auc- 
tion and Estate Agency Offices, 26, Albion-street, Hyde-park 
square, London, 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

O BE SOLD, by private contract, a very valuable 

LEASEHOLD NURSERY BUSINESS, of 5t years un- 
expired, at a very low ground-rent, the whole containing about 
2000 feet of glass, and a fine stock of Plants, consisting of 
Camellias, Ericas, and other woody and herbaceous kinds ; 
together with the ground-rents of two houses built on part of 
the ground.—For further particulars apply personally to Mr. 
er a) Priory Nursery, Larkhall-lane, South Lambeth, 

ondon, 4 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


[Aue. 17, 


WILMOT’S “ PRINCE ARTHUR” STRAWBERRY,» _ 

HE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE, &c., of Saturday Jast (No. 37), con- 
ducted by Messrs. Moore and Ayres, contains the History and 
Culture of the above, with a correctly coloured plate, besides 
other matters interesting to the Florist and Botanist. Pub. 
lishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 

London: Wm. 8. Oxr and Co., 2, Amen-corner, 


ALBION INSURANCE OFFICE, 
London, Aug, 12, 1850. 

A GENERAL COURT or PROPRIETORS or tTuE 

ALBION INSURANCE COMPANY will be held at the 

Company’s House, in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on Wed. 

neaday, the 28:h instant, at 12 o’clock at noon, precisely, for the 

election of tbree Auditors for the current year, in conformity 
with the Deed of Settlement. 

JOHN Le CappELain, Actuary and Secretary. 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 
Directors, 
Matthew Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 

John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. | T. W. Clinton Murdoch, Esq. 
Jas. Whatman Bosanquet, Esq, | David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. Charles Russell, Esq. 

Jobn Coningham, Esq. Edward Stewart, Esq. 
Fredk, Dawes Danvers, Esq. | Francis Wilson, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES.—The Profits are divided every three years, 
and are payable in cash, in augmentation of the sum insured, 
or in reduction of the annual premium, At the last division in 
1849, the cash bonus amounted to one-fifth of the total premium 
paid. The next division will take place in 1852, New Insur- 
ances should be effected before April 30, 1851. Extensive tra- 
velling limits, including some of the principal colonies, without 
the payment of any extra premium. Claims paid in 30 daya 
after proof of death, For forms of proposal, prospectuses, &c., 
apply to any of the company’s agents, or to 

Joun Le Caprevain, Actuary and Secretary. 


Bea. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4th Vic., cap. 9. 
DigEctTors, 

Robert Eglinton, Esq. 

Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 

Peter Morrison, Esq. 

Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 


William Bardgett, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, Esq, 
George Cuhen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq. ; F. P. Cockerill, Esq. ; J. D. Dow, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
D. W. Cohen, M.D., 6, Cleveland-row. 
John Hutchinson, M.D., 105, Milton-street, Dorset-square. 
F. Le Gros Clark, Esq., Surgeon, 24, Spring-gardens. 
Sranpina@ CouNsEL, 
The Hon. John Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M.P., Temple. 
Souicrroz.— William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 

Among others, the fullowing important advantages may be 
enumerated, 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. , 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven annual 
premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, with the option of paying off the principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally. 
required for the term of seven years only ; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, when- 
ever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of 
premium, which would be charged for insurances effected in the 
usual way. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan 
for securing Loans or Debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on the Policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other office. ‘ 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’clock. 

Age of the Assured admitted in the Policy. yi os 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports.. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium : 

Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100 for the 

whole term of Life. 5 
Whole Premium after 
seven years. 


Half Premium for 
seven years. 


PrrTeR Morgtson, Resident Director. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
(Gieeos BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King William- 
street, City. 
THE OnIsHoLM, Chairman. f 
RicHaRD Hart EY KENNEDY, Esq., Deputy Chairman. _ 

This Society is established on the tried and approved prin 
ciple of Mutual Assurance, The Funds are accumulated for 
the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own im- 
mediate superintendence and control. The Profits are divided 
annually, and applied in reduction of the fature Premiums. At. 
the Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th ult., an elaborate 
and highly satisfactory Report of the state of the Society’s affairs 
was submitted to the members, whereupon it was resolved, 
unanimously, that an allowance of 30 per cent. should be made 
on the Premiums payable on all Policies on the participating 
scale, on which five or more yearly payments had been pre- 
viously made. Credit is allowed for Half the Annual Pre- 
mium for the first five years. The following Table exemplifies 
the effect of the present reduction : 


Age Annual Annual 
when Amount Premium Premium 


Reine 

oO 

Assured| “S84F°4] hitherto paid.| 30 per cent. jnow payable. 
£. 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


6 
4 
4 
8 
A. R, 


¥ IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, Aug. 17. ; 


of No. 13, Upper babies 2 in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Fagpeaick Muuierr Evans, of No. , Church. - 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middleses, Prin! at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitetria:s, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, io the 
parish of St. Pauls, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisements and Commuaicatious are to be ADDRESSED TO THB EDITOR— 
Satvapar, Aveusr 37, 1850. 


Priuted by Wint1am Baapsuer, 
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GRAND DAHLIA, HOLLYHOCK, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FLOWER SHOW. 
Rovar SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. Under the Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUEEN. 

THE FIFTH AND LAST EXHIBITION for this season will 
be held at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
on WEDNEsDAY, ‘he 4th of September, 1850 (Open to all Exhi- 
bitors), when Prizes will be awarded for the following produc- 
tions, viz. Miecellaneous and Specimen Plants, Dahlias, Holly- 
hocks, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, Cut Flowers, and Fruit. Ia 
addition to the Prizes offered by the Society, 2U. 10s. will be given 
for the best stand of 3 bloome of Seedling Dahlias in 1, 2, or 3 
varieties (not sent out) of the exhibitor’s own raising, and 21. 10s. 
for Fancy Dablias, ditto. Lists of Prizes and the Rules for ex- 
hibiting may be obrained from Joun T. NEVILLE, Secretary, 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


—__. 


UTTON BENGER HORTICULTURAL AND 
FLORAL SOCIETY.—This Society will hold their 12:h 
Annual Meetirg in Draycot Park, on THURSDAY, Aug. 29, 


| wd SOUTH OF ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—A Grand Exhibition of FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
&c., will take place (by the kind permi-sion of Major Colt), upon 
his beautiful Grounds at ROWNHAMS, near Southampton, on 
THURSDAY, the 5th of September. Every arrangement will be 
Made to promote the comfort of the vi-itors, as well as the 
attraction of the Fétes, The whole of the arrangements will 
made under the direction of Mr. Ross, of the Horns, 
Nursling. Lady Mill, Mrs. Chamberlayne, and Mrs, Colt have 
kindly consented to patronise the exhibition. The Lady 
esses’ private Subscription Prizes will be given extra to 
Cottagers within eight miles of Rownhams, for the best collec- 
tion of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables. The Gardens will be 
Open atlo’clock. Admission by Tickets, previous to the 3d of 
September, at Is. 6d.; if on that day, 2s. 6d. each. Colonel 
Yea and the Officers of the Royal Fusiliers have kindly placed 
their band at the disposal of the Committee. 
Persons atrending the Exhibition are requested to enter by 
the Nursling Lodge, and retire by the Baddesley Lodge. 


HE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUN- 
_TIES DAHLIA SHOW (open to all England) will be 
held in the Hall of Nations, Coleshill-street, Birmiogham, on 
Monday, September 2d, and Tuesday, 3d, 1850. 
Schedules and full particulars may be obtained of Mr. 
Howes, Coleshill-street, or Mr. MoxeTon, Hor. Secretary, 
Cregoe-s'reet, Birmingham. 


CS ee 
NEW SEED OF TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM, DICKIN- 
SON’S IMPROVED ITALIAN RYE-GRASS, NATURAL 
varoee FOR PERMANENT PASTURE, AND WINTER 


pone SUTTON anp SONS have just harvested the 
above valuable articles for present sowing, and will send 
a carriage free at very low prices. 

rices and other particulars may be had by post on applica- 
tion to Jonn Sutr Nn and Sons, Tenithig. Boake at) 


ee eee ee 
Hh Gas BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY will be 
I ready for sending out on the 2d of September next. It has 
ained two prizes recently, one at the Horticultnral Society’s 
ooms in Regent-street, the other at the Royal Botanic 
Socie'y, Regenv’s Park. Itis the earliest of all S:rawberries, 
excellently w ll flavoured, and a very prolific bearer, The 
fruit is medium sized, and very dark coloured when fully ripe ; 
price 10s. per 100 : 
CUTHILL’S TREATISES will be published in a few days ; 
they include a competition Essay on the Potaty, sent to the 
Belgian Government ; Management of Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Runner, Strawberry, 
Melon, Cucumber, Chicory and Lamb Lettuce (the two latter 
as Salads), the Lisianthus Russellianus, Tree M gononette, 
destruction of Woodlice and Green-fly, aud Peat Charcoal as a 
Manure. Price 2s., or, by post, 2s. 6d.—To be had only of 
James Curaier. Horticulturist, Camberwell, london, 


WATERER’S DESURIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, 

HOSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 

descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, and may be had 

enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WATERER, 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, 

(> Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 

a@utamn should possess themselves of this Catalozue. 


een OS) VAN SIOUNO, 
FrLokat NOVELTY, — PANSY CUMPACIrUM, 

or DOUBLE PANSY, named and described by Mr. @, 
GLENNy, to whom specimens were sent, From the habit and 
growth of this superb Pansy, with a profusion of flowers 
standing out npon long foot-stalks, it is rendered eminently 
attractive, and will doubtless form a standing ornament to the 
Flower Garden. N.B.—Strong plants wiil be sent out the firs’ 
week in October, at 5s. each, or seven for 30s Orders taken 
by A. Dons, Rose-hill Nursery, Brighton, who will execute them 
in rotation on receiving remittances from unknown corre- 
spondents.—Brighton, aug, 24, 


LIST OF NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANT'S 
NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY 
JAMES VEITCH anv SON, EXETER: 
Escailonia macrantha, 21s, each; one over to the Trade on 
three. 
Ixora salicifolia, 21s. each ; ditto. 
Dipladenia urophylla, 21s. each ; ditto. 
Hoya coriacea, 10s, 6d. each ; ditto, 
Dipteracanthus spectabilis, 10s. 6d, each; ditto. 
Oxalis elegans, or Oxalis elegans major, 5s, each, or three 
for 10s. 6d. of either. 
Calceolaria grandis, 5s. each, or three for 10s. 6d. 


IXORA SALICIFOLIA (TRvE), WILLOW-LEAF IXORA, 
ESSRS. VE[TCH anp SON are now prepared to 
send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distinct 
IXORA, received ty them from Java through Mr. Thos. Lobb. 
It is a lovely free-blooming species, flowering in a very young 
state, and at the Chiswick Exhibition in July last received the 
first prize for new and rare plants—the Silver Gilt Medal. It 
is figured and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July last, 
Strong well established plants 21s, each; one over to the 
Trade on three —Exeter, Aug. 24 


ENE LANGELIER, of the Clarendon Nursery, 
St. Helier, Jersey, takes the liberty of informing Amateurs 
of PEARS that his very extensive collection is now in full 
bearing, and embraces the present opportunity of soliciting 
their inspection of the different sorts now on the trees ; many 
of the summer kind may be tasted. Communication from all 
parts of England daily, vid Loodon, Brighton, Southampton, 
Weymouth, Torquay, and Plymouth. R. L. is confident that 
amateurs of Pears will be gratified by an inspec’ion. 


IGITALIS PURPUREUS SUPERBUS, or 
DOUBLE FOXGLOVE. 
In page 435 of the present volume of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
is a wood-cut of this singularly attractive variety of Foxglove. 
Seeds have just been saved #rom the plant figured, and may be 
obtained in ls. packets, by enciosing stamps to the amount to 
Wa. Urnqunart and Sons, Dundee. 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—VioLta ARBOREA, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—In answer to pumerou3 inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction giveo by the plants sent out last 
season by.Epwarp TiLey, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. Tbey are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse, and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 
E. T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the came time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s, per dozen; or 
ll. per hundred. 
Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions, In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s 6d. each; or smaller ditto, Is. 6d. each. 
KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen, 
True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, Is, per packet. 
Extra fine SWEET-WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 
ANTIRRHINOM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 
acket, , 
WINTER CUCUMBER,.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 
per packet. 
The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount iu penny postage stamps. 
Sold by Epwarp TiLey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 


NURS#RIES, CLAPHAM, NEAR LONDON. 
FINE LATE STRAWBERRY, ‘‘LA DELICIEUSE,.” 


J & J. FAIRBAIRN have much pleasure in announce- 
© ing that they will be prepared tu send out the above early 
in September, 

J. and J. F. can with confidence recommend this STRAW- 
BERRY, as one possessing first-rate exceilence. Its distin- 
guishing characters are—the plant, of hardy habit and grea 
productiveness of bearing ; fruit, rather above medium size and 
of exquisitely rich flavour; colour, amber, like a Bigarreau 
Cherry ; season of ripening late, atter most other Strawberries 
are over ; fruit firm, remaining good longer after ripe than other 
varieties, thus lengthening the Strawberry season by a consider- 
able period. From its many excellences, it will be found an 
acquisition in any establishment, Price, 60s. per 100; or 12s. 
per dozen. N.B. A remittance with order respectfully requested 
from unknown correspondents, Orders addressed to J, and J. 
Fatkpaisn, Nurseries, Clapham, near London; orto the fol- 
lowing Agents, will have prompt attention. 


Austin and M‘Aslin, Glasgow , Harrison, John, Darlington 
Buoyard, T., Maidstone Harrison, T., Hindon, Wilts 
Backhouse, J., and Son, York | Imrie and Sons, Ayr 
Burgesa & Kent, Penkhull Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle 
Crane, Geo., Low Habberley, | Laird, Wm., Dundee 
Kidderminster Mackie, Arthur, Norwich 
Dickson & Co., Edinburgh Mills, Edwin, Shaftesbury 
Dickson, F, and J., Chester Macintyre, Jas., Taunton 
Dickson and Turobull, Perth | Pontey, Alex., Plymouth 
Dixon, E. P., Hull Scott, J., Bathford, near Bath 
Drummond and Sons, Stirling | Tait, Henry, Kelso 
Darby, R. F., Cirencester Veitch and Son, Exeter 
“isher and Holmes, Sheffield | Watkinson, T. P , Manchester 
Frettingham, Geo., Beeston, | Widnall and Davis, Cambridge 
near Nottingham Wheeler, J. C. & Co., Glo’ster 
Garraway, Mayes, &Co., Bristol 


BOSKS. S'VANVISH and NOUBLE’S new de- 

scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps, Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crvpto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocepbalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

Messrs. S. and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans tor Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Pegshot Nurseries, Aug. 24 


| i UGH LOW anp CO. have just published their 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 

had free on avp!ication.—Clapton Nursery, London, Aug. 24. 
NEW LATE StRAWBERKY, 
WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR.” 

WILMOT, in offering this new variety of 
¢ STRAWBERRY to the Public, is confident that it com- 
bines qualities which no other kiod at present in cultivation 
does possess, being of delicious flavour, aud coming in after the 
principal Strawberry season is over. It possesses the property 
of firmness of texture, su that it may be transmicted to any 
part of the kingdom without sustaining injury, as it may be 
kept for several days after being gathered, when fully ripe, 
without any indication of decay or loss of flavour. 

‘Prince Arthur” is one of the largest sized Strawberries, 
and a most abundant bearer; the foliage is small, and never 
exceeds 6 inches in beight; the fruit is consequently fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Its dwarf habit requires it to be planted not 
more than a foot apart. The fruit is perfectly formed, of a 
rich scarlet, and colouring equally all over the berry. If 
planted at the distance recommended it will produce double 
the weight per acre of any other variety. 

Strong plants will be ready for sale in September next, at 5U. 
per 100, on prepaid application only, to Joann Wiumor, Isle-~ 
worth, Middlesex; Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Narsery ; 
William T, Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey; George Charlwood, 
Seedeman, Covent-garden; and Mesers, Hurst and M‘Mulien, 
6. Leadenhall-street, London.—Tsleworth Midilesex, Any. 24, 


PELARGONIUM, ‘ FOQUET?’S MAGNIFICENT.” 
a E DIMMOCK, Frorist, Ryde, Isle of 

Wight, having obtained a stock of the above {rom the 
raiser, will send ont Plan s, well-established, in 3-inch pots, in 
the first week in Uctober next, at 7s. 6d. per plant, or 30s. for 
six, to the trade. 

This flower has proved one of the most desirable of its class 
in cultivation, being a free bloomer, extraordinary trusser 
(some of the trusses had nine pips), very constant, and strong 
habit, the shape, colour, size, aud substance is first-rate,— 
Terms: cash, and priority of payment will ensure privrity of 
selection. 

Nurseries, 113, High-street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Aug. 24. 


|pieves BUTLER has purchased the Stock of 
SEEDLING CINERARIAS of Mr. J. Pond (a successful 
Amateur), of Devonsbire Cottage, Bath, saved from the best 
sorts in cultivation with great care; all Show Flowers, viz., 
Madam Cerito, Sir Charles Napier, Bridesmaid, Lilac Perfec- 
tion, Climax, Blue Beard, Dazel Rosea, Fairy, Lord Gough, 
Queen of May, and Beauty of Newington. The plants will be 
all had from Devonshire Cottage by D. B. as they are sent out, 
all true from the sorts named above, This will preseat an 
opportunity of possessing a first.vate collection at a very low 
price, viz., 4s. per doz. A deduction where a large quantity 
is taken. 

N.B. A remittance expected from unknown correspondents. 

Widcombe Nursery, Bath, Aug 2t. 


IfTLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. — The 


merits of thie Strawberry are now so well known, as being 
hardy, large, fiuein colour, a most excellent flavour, aud forces 
woll, that all parties who have seen it growing, or tasted the 
fruit, have expressed their entire sati-faction withit. This is 
the fifth season it has fruited in the same bed, aud the plants 
are now perfectly healthy, and likely to continue much longer 
io bearing ; the fruit this season have been as large and more 
abundant than from younger plants. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘‘ STRAWBERRIES : J K Your 
Seedling Strawberry, Goliah, judging from its size and appear- 
ence, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners’ and Farmer’s Journal.—‘‘ STRAWBERRIES. 
J. K., Lyncombe Vale.—We have great pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling Strawberry, 
*@oliah.’ In our opinion, it combines the piquant flavour of 
the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the delicious 
aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion to taste. Apart 
from the Queen of Fruits, we certainly do not remember any~ 
thing in this way that conveyed to our senses so delicious rf 
treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as ‘ Kirnex’s 
GoLtiaH STRAWBERRY.’ ” 

Strong well-rooted plants are now ready at 33. 6d. per dozen, 
or 1, per 100, on prepaid application only to James Kittery, 
Bath ; Messrs. Low and Oo., Clapton Nursery ; Mr J. G. Waite, 
Seedsman, 181, High Holborn, London; Messrs. Garraway, 
Mayes, and Co., Bristol; Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., 
Exeter ; and Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co., Plymouth. 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, Aug. 24. 


ILLIAM YOUNG begs the attention of Noble- 

men, Gentlemen, and Planters in general to inspect his 
extensive collection of CONIFEROUS PLANTS, consisting of 
Araucarias, Deodars, Doug‘asii, and all the leading kinds, 
from 1 foot to 10 and 15 feet high, with Cryptomeria japouica, 
bearing perfect cones. 

Milford Nursery is one square piece of ground, about 30 
acres, on a particular dry and healthy soil, filled with the most 
choice kinds of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Forest Trees, 
of every description; Ash, Birch, Chestnut, Hazel. lores 
Scotch, Larch, Silver, and Spruce Firs ; and other pardy Forest 
Trees, being planted for sale by the 100,000, whence they 
traneplant equal to, it not better, than any other nursery in 
England. i t £ 

Milford Nureery is two miles from the Godalming Station o: 
the South-Western Railway, where conveyances are always in 
attendance, 
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530 THE GARDENERS’ 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 


OF THE 


HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


FOR THE YEAR 1851. 


THE EXHIBITIONS WILL TAKE PLACE ON THE FOLLOWING SATURDAYS :— 


MAY 3, 
SCHEDULE OF 


JUNE 7, 


AND JULY 19. 
THE PRIZES. 


FLOWERS. 


(Pots are to be measured inside, 1 inch below the rim.) 
Division I.—In which Nurserymen and Private Growers exhibit independently of each other. 


1, Pelargoniums ; in collections of 12 new and first-rate varie- 
ties, with perfectly distinct colours, cultivated with su- 
perior skill, in 8-inch pots. SG@—CE—LS. 

N.B. The collections in which the varieties are most distinet 
will have the preference. 

2, Pelargoniums ; in collections of 9 varieties, in 11-inch pots. 
SG—CE—LS. 

N.B. Any plant that shall not have been actually grown in 
11-inch pots will be disqualified. 

3. Fancy Pelargoniums ; in sixes, in 8-inch pots. CE—LS—SK. 

4, Roses, in pots; in collections of 12 distinct varieties, in 13- 
inch pots. GB—SG—CE. (In May and June only.) 

N.B. The Judges will disqualify any collection that shall be 
found to contain a plant which has been recently placed 
in the pot from the open ground, or that is shown in a pot 
of any other size than 13 inches. 

5. Yellow Roses, best six varieties. SK—SB—C. (In June only.) 

N.B. To be really yellow; pale-cream colours are inadmis- 


sible. 
6. Cape Heaths; in collections of 10 entirely distinct varieties, 
GB—SG@—CE, 
N.B. Itis expected that the same plant shall not be exhibited 


on more than one occasion, The Judges, in making their 
award, will give, both in this and the next number, a marked 
preference to plants grown in their natural forms, without 
stakes or stays; and will also take distinctness of species 
inte favourable consideration. No duplicate will be allow- 
able. 

7, Cape Heaths ; in collections of 10 entirely distinct varieties, 
in 11-inch potas. SG—CE—LS, 

8, Carnations, in collections of 12 distinct varieties, in 11-inch 
pots. CE—LS—SK. (J July only.) 

9. Picotees, in collections of 12 distinct varieties, CE—LS— 
SK. (In July only.) 

10. Pinks ; in collections of 12 distinct varieties. SK—SB—C. 
(In June only.) 

N.B, Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks can only be shown as 
perfect plants grown in pots, Cut flowers in boxes will no 
Jonger be received, 

11. Calceolarias, in twelves; in 11-inch pots; LS—SK—SB, 

N.B. No medals are to be awarded unless the plants are in 
er high health and extremely well grown, (Jn May and June 

y.) 


Division If.—I» which Nurserymen alone can show. 
12, Exotic Orchids ; in collections of 15 species of superior cultivation. G@B—SG@—CE. 


Division ILL.—! which all persons are admitted to equal competition. 


13. Single specimens of very superior cultivation, excluding, 


everything which can be shown singly in other numbers,and 
plants not in flower. CE—LS—SK 

14, Stove or Greenhouse plants; in collections of 20 plants, | 
LG—GK—GB. 

N.B. Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Orchids, Pelargoniums and du- 
plicates are excluded from all the four classes of Stove and 
Greenhouse plants. Only three species or varieties of the 
same genus can be allowed in this and the fo'lowing number, 

15. Stove or Greenhouse plants; in collections of 15 plants, 
GK—GB—SG. 

16, Stove or Greenhouse plants ; in collections of 10 plants. 
GB—SG—CE. 

N.B. Only two species or varieties of the same genus can be 
allowed in this number. 

17. Stove or Greenhouse plants ; in collections of 6 plants. 
SG—CE-—LS. 

N.B. Not more than one species or variety of the same genus 
can be allowed in this number. No one can show in more 
than one of the classes of Stove and Greenhouse plants, 

18, Greenhouse Azaleas in 12 distinct varieties., GB—SG—CE. 


19. Greenhouse Azaleas; in 12 of the newer kinds, in 8-inch | 
pots. SG—CE—LS. 
20. Greenhouse Azaleas ; in 6 distinct varieties. SG—CE—LS. 

N.B. No one can show in more than one class of Azaleas. 

21. Indian Rhododendrons, and their hybrids; in 12 distinct 
varieties. GB—SG—CE. (In May only.) 

22. Cape Heaths ; in sixes, grown in 8-inch pots. CE—LS—SK. 

23. Exotic Orchids ; in collections of 20 species of superior culti- 
vation. LG—GK—GB. 

24, Exotic Orchids ; in collections of 10 species of superior cul- 
tivation. GB—SG—CE. 

25. Exotic Orchids ; in collections of six species. SG—CE—LS. 

N.B, Nurserymen cannot show in either of these three classes 
of Orchids. No exhibitor can show in more than one of them. 

26. Exotic Orchids ; single specimens displaying very superior 
cultivation. SK—SB—C. 

N.B. No duplicate Medals can be here awarded, 

27, Fuchsias ; in threes, of three distinct colours, 
SB. (Jn July only.) 

28. Pelargoniums ; in six DISTINCT SPECIES, exhibiting superior 
cultivation. CE—LS—SK. 

N.B. By the word species is meant the wild kinds imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, or New Holland, tuberous 
species inclusive, and not garden cross-breds, 

29, Achimenes ; in collections of six distinct varieties, exhibit- 
ing superior cultivation. CE—LS—SK. (In July only.) 

30. Tall Cacti ; six distinct varieties in flower. SG—CE—LS. 

31. Roses of 50 varieties in loose bunches, each consisting of 
three trusses as they are gathered, so as to exhibit, as far 
as possible, the habit of the variety. CE—LS—SK. (Mm 
July only.) 


LS—SK— 


N.B. No one who exhibits in this number can also compete 
in the following. 

32, Roses, exhibited as in No. 31, and in 25 varieties, LS 
—SK—SB. (In June.and July only.) 

N,B. Private growers only can exhibit here, If Roses are 
brought for exhibition without attention to the regulations 
here explained, they will not be allowed to compete, 

32. Helichrysums. CE—LS—SK. 

34, Calosanths ; in sixes. LS—SK—SB. (Jn July only.) 

35, Statices; in collections of six species. CE--LS—SK. 

36, Ferns, in collections of 10 hothouse species of very superior 
cultivation, LS—SK—SB. (Jn July only.) 

37, New Hybrid Plants, exclusive of Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, and garden cross-breds, such as Gloxinias and the 
like, SG@—CE—LS, 

N.B, It is certain that much may be effected by hybridising 
plants in common cultivation, such as Lilacs, Honey- 
suckles, &c. &c. This class will be judged by the Society’s 
officers. 

38. Epacrises; in sixes. CE—LS—SK (In May only.) 

39. Newly introduced or extremely rare ornamental plants in 
flower, not introduced by the Society. SG—CE—LS. 

N.B. These Medals will be awarded by the Society’s officers, 
and not by the usual Judges. Exhibitors will particularly 
observe that none but uew or rare plants can be exhibited 
under this number. Nothing will be regarded as new which 
has been exhibited in the Garden or Regent-street in a previous 
Season, Dor garden. seedlings, hybrids, nor domesticated 
varieties of any kind. No prizes will be given to New Plants 
which have been introduced through the Society. 

40. Miscellaneous subjects, exclusive of Ferns. SK—SB—C, 

N.B. Exhibitors under No. 40 willnot be thereby entitled to a 
pass ticket. Cockscombs, Heartsease, Hydrangeas, and 
bouquets, together with all plants for which separate 
prizes are offered as single specimens, are altogether ex- 
cluded from this number. 

41, Srodling Hybrid Pelargoniums, of entirely new crosses, 


N.B. Every seedling must be shown singly, and marked with 
the name it is to bear. The same seedling cannot gain a 
prize morethan once in the season. The plants must be 
shown in pots, and not in a cut state. 

42, Pansies ; in twelves, in 8-inch pois. SK—SB—C. 

43. Alpines ; in twelves. SK—SB—C, 

44, ae in sixes, in 8-inch pots. SK—SB—C. (In May 
only.) 

N.B. Prizes will only be given to extremely fine specimens, 

45. Seedling Florists’ Flowers. 

A tent will be provided for the exhibition of these; but no 
medals will be awarded, nor will they be entered, The exhibi- 
tors will themselves mark their seedlings in their own way. 
The Society declines to express any opinion upon the merits 
of seedlings. 


FRUIT. 


Market Gardeners, or Growers (not Fruiterers), in the habit of supplying the Market, and Private Gar- 


deners, exhibit independently of each other. 


n each Letter, except in B, D, I, L, N, O, P. 


4 Fruiterers are not allowed to exhibit at all. No duplicate 
awards can be made in any case whatever, except in O and P. 


No person can take more than one award 


i N.B. All Fruit must be sufficiently ripe for Market, WELL COLOURED, and PROPERLY NAMED by the Exhibitor, as far as 


practicable ; if the contrary, it will be disqualified. 


A Collections of Fruit. GK—GB—SG in May. GB—SG—CE 
in June, SG—CE—LS in July. 


G Apples and Pears of the previous year. SB—C, 
H Figs, insixes, SB—C, 


N.B. No person receiving a prize for 4 collection, can also I Cherries, in dishes of 11b, each : 


receive a prize for any separate exhibition of fruit. 
B Pine Apples, in single specimens :— 
1, Queens. LS—SK—SB. 
2, Envilles, Cayennes, Sugarloafs, Black Jamaicas, Ota- 
heites, &c. LS—SK—SB. 
83. Providences. LS—SK—SB. 
C© Grapes in pots ; three specimens to be shown, CE—LS—SK | 


D Grapes; in three bunches for private growers, and six 
bunches for Market Gardeners: 
1. Black Hamburgh. LS—SK—SB, 
- Black Prince, or West’s St. Peters. LS—SK—SB. 
White Muscadines, or Sweetwaters, LS—SK—SB. 
. Museats. LS—SK—SB, 
. Frontiznans. or oth isti i 
bit Pa other sorts, distinct from the foregoing. 
E Peaches, insixes, SK—SR_c, 
F Nectarines, in sixes, SK—SR—C, 


CP CON 


1. Black, SB—C. 2 White, SB—C. 
FE. Strawberries, in pots ; six pots to be shown. SK—SB—G€, 
N.B, They must have grown in the pots in which they are 
shown, 
L, Strawberries, one dish each : 
1. British Queen, and similar kinds, SB—C. 
2. Keens’ Seedling, and similar kinds, SB—C€, 
3. Other kinds. SB—C. 
M Oranges, Citrons, d&ec., in pots; no one to show more than 
one pot, LS—SK—SB. 
N.B. This class of Fruits is excluded if gathered. 
WN Meions, one specimen each, fer the best flavoured, SK— 
SB—C, 


O New varieties of any of the preceding kinds of fruit. 
P Other kinds of fruit of peculiar excellence and value, 
N.B The medals under this aud the preceding letter will be 
given at the discretion of the Sociecty’s officers, 


CHRONICLE. 
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bi (eee VEITCH ann SON’S CATALOGUES 
OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN. 
HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERICAN PLANTS, &c., 

| &c., are now meady, and ean be had, on pre-paid application, 
by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, August 24. 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 
OBERT WHIBLEY has now ready fine plants at 
a very reduced price for cash, viz., 2s. per doz., or 10s, per 
100. Also, Select CHRYSANTHEMUMS, from his well-known 
evllection, fram 6s, per dozen. Lista can be had. 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


SAFFRON WALDEN.—SUPERB DOUBLE HOLLY AOCKS. 
Vii aM CHATER begs to announce that his 
NEW CATALOGUE is now ready, and may be had on 
application, by enclosing a postage stamp, 
Hints on their cultivation given to purchasers, if requested, 


pple rine BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY. 
—Those who by early planting wish to secure a full erop 
next season of the above Strawberry can have well rooted 
plants, fit for immediate delivery, sent free by post to any part 
of the kingdom (or in packages paid to Loudon), by sendin 
an order, or ‘stamps, for 10s. 6d per 100, or 6s, for 50, to J. 
Micke. Folkestone, Kent, 
GRAVE VINES IN POTS FORK FORCING, 

J WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 

© call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from eyes, now two and three years old, the finest 
Plants that have ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all of the best sorts, warranted true, 

THE HAMBURGHS anv MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best time for Gardeners to havo 
them, so as to get the eyes ripe and prominent. This Nursery 
is well worthy of a visit, as all modern Horticultural improve~ 
ments are iu full operation, 

J. Wrens and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


TO FLORISTS AND AMATEURS, 
STABLISHMENT FOR THE INTRODUCTION 
OF NEW PLANTS, LUXEMBURG. 

The undersigned, Agents to the above Establishment, are 
prepared to receive and transmit orders for the following new 
plants, lately introduced by J. Linpen, of Luxemburg, deliver« 
able on and after the lst of September next, 

FUCHSIA VENUSTA, H, B, K.—Strong plants, 1. Oneof 
the most splendid species introduced, and far superior to 
Fuchsia eerratifolia, of a similar habit, but differing therefrom 
by very large flowers ; calyx of a lively vermilion orange, and 
large extended petals of a coral red. Nativeof the cold regions 
of New Grenada, This remarkable plant carried away the 
first prize a\ all the principal shows in Belginm, and is repre. 
sented in the “‘ Flore des Serres” for December, 1849, 

FUCHSIA NIGRICANS, LinpEN.—Strong plants, 8s. Hand. 
some species, an abundant flowerer, with dark purple petals. 

ALLOPHLECTUS CONGESTDS, Decaisne.—Strong plants, 
12s, See description in Catalogue, to be had as under. 

BOMARIA EDULIS. — ‘Strong plants, 12s, A charming 
climber, lance-shaped leaves, light green above, dark red, spot. 
ted with yellow. This beautiful specimen carried away a medal 
at the great exhibition at Ghent, 


BEFARIA ASTUANS £1 4s. 
a, DENSA = m a seg 
TRICOLOR ri 


a oh 
BETHAM anv BLACKITH, Agents vor Frorists , 
Custom House and General Agents, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, 
Lower Thames-street, London, Aug. 24. 
IMPOKTANL TO GARDENERS, &c. 
RESTELL’S METALLIC FLEXIBLE 
« GARDEN PEGS, PROPS, AND HOLDERS, will efiect 
great saving in the Gardener’s time, and 1st for years, giving 
an appearance of neatness and- uniformity, and trom their 
composition will not cause the slightest injury to the most 
delicate plants. Price 2s. per lb. The number varying accord- 
ing to weight, In the first 10 sizes, from 150 to the Ib, 
Warranted not to corrode.—To be had of the principal 5ceds- 
men and dealers in Horticul:ural Implements ; and, who esale, 
at the Manufactory of the Patent Metallic Ornamental Labels, 
35, High-street, Croydon, Surrey. 


TEELE’5 PREPARATION, for preventing Weeds, 
Moss, &c., from growing on Parades, Garden-walks, and 
Roads. Sold ia 5-gallon bottles, at ls. 6d. per gallon. 

Also, PEAT, BOG-EARTH, and LOAM, in bags not less 
than 5 cwt., at 9d, per ewt, 

Orders, enclosing Post-office orders made payable to Jona- 
THAN STEELE, Post-office, Dockhead, immediately forwarded 
to any part of the country. 

Factory, Piough-road, Rotherhithe. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS, — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt. 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. Macnus’s Works in North Wales, 
ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, Gc, in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maenus, 
39 and 40. Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


C UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packe# and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-lizht Boxes 
and Lights from ll. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England. Jas, Watts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road_London. 


(i WN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS- 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ac. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plate, made by Messrs. Hartley 

and Co., can be. supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 

and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curatorsof Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending ditnensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth cig Cucumber Tubes, and every other 

iption of Garden Glasses. 
sO AEERT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
aoil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Iaks for office-stands, desks, &c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Gevuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colvurs, and Pamps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. CoGan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 
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CHUICE CALCEOLARIA SEED. ; ig 
J HENCHMAN begs to announce that his choice 
e CALCEOLARIA SEED, saved from superb varieties, is 
now ready, at 2s. 6d. per packet, The attention of the trade is 
also invited to his stock of above 10,000 strong Seedling 
CEDRUS DEODARA, which he offers on very advantageous 
terms.—Edmonton, Middlesex, Aug. 24. 
AYVACINTHS, ANEMONES, JOxQUILS, LULIPS, IRinks, 
CROCUSES, &wc.—Carriage free, as see below, 
OHN SUTTON anv SONS, Reading, Berks, having 
for many years imported Bulbous Flower-roots exten- 
sively from several celebrated Fiorists in Holland, they are well 
acquainted with all the most desirable kinds of Hyacinths, 
Talips, Anemones, and other Balbs, cultivated near Haarlem, 
and are also enabled to secure the finest quality of Bulbs at the 
Patch market prices. Am immense assortment is just im- 
ported direct from Haarlem, and early orders will be executed 
with the very best Bulbs, at the undermentioned low prices, 
HYACINTHS, FOR POTS OR GLASSES, 8. d, 
Choice sorts by name, Messrs, SorTon’s best selection, ‘ 
per dozen Oe Tae a mea Sa a bo 
BULYOUS FLOWER-ROOTS, FOR POTS OR OPEN 
BORDERS. 
HYACINTAS, finest double, colours separate (without 


mames) ... = ot ena Et per doz, 3 6 
ity s colours mixed per 100 21 0 
CROCUSES and SNOWDROPS, many sorts ... 5, 20 
TULIPS, Early Van Thol, for po's or open borders ,, 8 0 
= Choice sorts, mixed for beds... cd, pone bet 0 
ANEMONES, finest double mixed te a 7 0 
as fine early single, mixed “ty at Ye 
RANUNCULUSES, fine double mixed ne ten fag 8 6 
HARDY NARCISSUS, sweet double white... perdoz, 1 6 
ES Ne Pheasant-eye, very sweet... ,, 1 6 
JONQUILS, sweet double aA cm <a ae an a Oe 
me sweet single is on 19 
GLADIOLI, many sorts mired “or ee Ting eer ok 
ERISES, mixed, many beautiful colours .., Sot les 26 
N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s, value are sent 


carriage free to any Station on the Great Western, 
South-Western, or South-Eastern Railways ; or to any 


Office in London or Bristol. 
Address Joun Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


EW SEEDLING SfRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“SURPRISE.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
‘Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan. 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 53, 
Cuth l’e Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. 6a. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


C HOICE FLOWER SEEDS for present and autumn 


sowing, free by post, with directions for sowing, treat- 
ment, &c, Descriptive Catalogues sent on application, The 
following, saved from large collections of new and choice varie- 
ties, each, per packet, 
Alstreemeria, Chilian 43. 0d,'| Pxonia, herbaceous ... 
Anemone ..,.... 4d.to 1 0 | Pentstemons, 6 varieties, 


0 6 


» Bewsemi-dbl,,6d.tol 0 , 4d.to 0 6 
Antirrhinum 0 6 | Potentilla, from a col- 
Auricula ........ x 0 lection of splendid hy- 
Calceolaria ............... 1 0 PORTH oss. dante voasedeasee 26 
Campanula, 6 varieties, Petunia .......... 10 

4d,to 0 6 | Polyanthus ..., st tOb te 

CMETATI® coeeesecsece eens 1 0 | Ranunculus ...,... 26 

Delphiniam 0 4 | Sweet William 0 4 

Dianthus .. 0 4 | Verbena, ...1s.6d,and 2 6 

Fuchsia ........00..cs0eeiee 1 0 | Wallflower ............. 0 4 
Geranium, Is. 6d. and 2 6 » German, double, 

as scarlets ....., 0 6 6d.and 1 0 
Gladiolus, hybrid varie- Stocks, Emperor, 3 Ger- 

MUP SSaaoeaseck ih deekesss oe 0 6 man varieties, separate 1 0 
Gladiolus, from superior 

named flowers......... 2 6 | Chzenostomapolyantha 0 4 
Gloxinia.............. ... 0 6 | Fuchsia corymbiflora 
Heliotrope..... . OG alba, hybridised ...... 1 6 
Hollyhock .................. 0 6 | Lychnis fulgens ......... 0 6 

» 30vars., separate 5 0 | Lobelia erinus grandi- 

»» 20 ditto 3 6 OWEN tirdarcesesededdurss 6 

12 ditto . 2 6 | Silene Schafta............ Oo 4 
Tris, Eaglish . © 6 | Streptocarpus Rexii ... 0 6 

» Spanish . 0 6 | Satherlaudia frutescens 0 6 
Mimulus ...,.... oe 16 Veronica speciosa ...... 1 
EOF Si Nisésccecdelzbin » Oo ' i YOSC@ ......... 1 6 


For many other varieties, see Catalogue, sent on applications 
20 Choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d.; 12 for 7s, 6d. 
20 Choice Hardy ditto 7s. 6d. ; 12 for 5s. 
20 Showy Hardy Anuuals for spring flowering, 4s, 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post 
Office orders to be made payable to 
Bass and Brown, or to SterHEN Brown, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
cee doce aaeier, eee mandaworti and Lozells Floral 
“Warwickshire Horticultural, ond Trowbridge Eine 

in another column will be found the Scuzpune or 
Parzrs offered by the Horticultural Society at their 
Exhibitions in 1851. The following are among the 
principal changes. 
_ All Frorists’ Frowers are in future to be shown 
in pots, and not in boxes, or pans, as cut flowers. 
This proposal, first made we believe in the 
“Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany,” is wholly un- 
objectionable, and we cannot doubt its meeting with 
entire concurrence from the growers. It will put 
an end to the packing and trimming system, by 
which flowers are so changed that even their 
owners do not know them; and it will give amateurs 
areal means of judging of the respective value of 
the varieties. In this way, too, Pansies are re- 
admitted, after a long and well deserved exclusion, 
on account of their worthlessness when shown in 

‘ pans,” 

Inpian Ruopopenprons and their hybrids are to 
be shown in twelyes, with the same medals as the 
first class of Chinese Azaleas, 


A class of the newer Crinese AzaLras in twelves, 
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in 8-inch pots, has been formed for the convenience 
of beginners in the cultivation of such plants. 

In like manner a new class of Cape Hearas, in 
sixes, will enable the small grower to show his skill 
in managing a proverbially difficult race. 


In order to improve the quality of the miscel- 
laneous coLuEcTIons of Stove anp Grrennouse 
Pxants, it is determined that in no case shall any 
exhibitor be allowed to show more than three 
species or varieties of the same genus, and in the 
smaller of these collections ome species or variety 
only of a genus is to be admissible. 


The measurement of Garpen Pots is to be made 
inside, 1 inch below the rim. 


Coritertions of Frurrt are restored, with the Gold 
Knightian and other Medals in May, the Gold 
Banksian and others in June, and the Silver Gilt, 
&c., in July ; the value of the medals being in this 
way proportioned to the difficulty of exhibiting. 
These collections are, however, to be shown with 
the proviso that no one who exhibits in the collec- 
tions shall show elsewhere. This will secure the 
smaller growers against the risk of being swamped 
by some horticultural Leviathan. Fruiterers are, as 
before, absolutely excluded from exhibiting. 


Peiarconiums are to be shown in twelves and 
nines, instead of sixes. 

Considerable alterations in the tables and tents 
are in progress, so as to meet the augmented extent 
of exhibition which must follow the changes now 
decided upon. It is im particular intended that 
better accommodation should be provided for the 
large miscellaneons collections ; and, upon this sub- 
ject, the Vice-Secretary would be glad of suggestions, 
in order that the convenience of exhibitors may be 
consulted as far as possible. 


We strongly recommend those of our readers who 
may be sceptical as to the prevalence of the Porato 
DISEASE, from any favourable signs about their own 
crops, not to be too sanguine. The smooth surface 
of the sea is not more deceptive. Some weeks since 
we noticed, in a Leading Article, a morbid appear- 
ance which existed in our Potatoes about the base of 
the stems, running down the strings to the young 
tubers. No great change had taken place up to the 
time of getting up the crop, two days since, except 
that some of the very small tubers had completely 
decayed, passing into mere bags of water. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the appearance of the 
Potatoes when raised; many of them were extremely 
fine, and all of the larger specimens, with the ex- 
ception of two only, seemingly without the least 
taint of disease. A trifling shower fell wpon them 
as they lay between the rows, but they were housed 
at night perfectly dry. This morning, after the 
lapse of only 36 hours, there is scarcely a tuber which 
does not exhibit unequivocal signs of disease, and 
the whole may be considered as lost. We have not 
yet had an opportunity of examining the peculiar 
symptoms exhibited by the infected tubers, but in 
some diseased Potatoes of the same variety brought 
to us from a neighbouring crop, the same little mould 
is present which we observed on the decaying stems 
in our own garden. 

Many ‘sorts of mildew are peculiarly prevalent 
during the present season, the alternations of heat 
and moisture favouring their growth in a very 
injurious degree. It is clear that two distinct 
diseases are prevalent amongst Potatoes, the one 
attacking the foliage, which, in many districts is 
rapidly failing, the other, the lower part of 
the stems and the smaller tubers, some of 
which when no larger than Peas we have ob- 
served completely decomposed. How far the 
general produce may be affected it is at present 
impossible to say, but the appearances are far from 
favourable. As on former occasions, cultivators seem 
inclined to refer every affection of their crops to one 
and the same cause. Some Onions, for instance, were 
forwarded to us lately, as affected by the Potato 
disease, from Chichester, and precisely the same 
malady is affecting them at Bath, the foliage gra- 
dually fading, and the bulbs presenting a foetid mass 
of corruption. The disease is, indeed, in the first 
instance, due to a species of Botrytis, figured by 
Mt. Bernetery, in the sixth volume of the “An- 
nals of Natural History,” under the name of 
B. destructor. The spores are far longer than in 
the Potato Botrytis, the threads of a pinkish grey, 
and there are no swellings towards the tips of 
the branches. The leaves soon assume a ‘sickly 
tinge under the influence of the mould, and, 
as a natural consequence, the juices stagnating in 
the half-ripe bulbs, decomposition rapidly takes 
place, perhaps aided by the growth of the spawn of 
the mould within its cells. Meanwhile, as the, 
foliage begins to wither, another mould, which ap- 


| pears to be identical with Macrosporium Cheirantht, 


grows on the decaying leaves, distinguished by its 


dark olive-black threads and many-celled spores, the 
structure of which will amply repay a microscopical, 
examination. This second mould, it should be ob-« 
served, has nothing to do with the disease, but ig 
simply a case of growth on matter already more or 
less decomposed, whereas the Botrytis attacks the 
green leaves, and evidently causes their destruction, 
and ultimately that of the bulb. 


On Saturday next, the 3lst of August, will take 
place, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Workinc-men’s SupscrieTion For A Memoria oF 
THE LATE Sir Roperr Prez. Certainly, no class 
of men has derived greater or more lasting benefits 
than gardeners from the enlightened policy of that 
lamented statesman, and we trust that the amount 
which they may contribute will form no unimportant 
item in the sum hereafter to be announce In 
common with every other class of workmen they 
have to thank Sir Roserr Peers for the final removal. 
of that most oppressive of all impositions, the tax om 
bread ; and they owe him an especial debt for the 
total repeal of the glass duties—a relief in itself of 
immense value to themselves, and of still more im- 
portance as the beginning of a great system of finan- 
cial reform, already succeeded by the destruction of 
the duty on bricks, and no doubt to be followed, 
as the revenue improves, by a series of other mea- 
sures of a similar nature. That the food tax was 
destroyed was wholly owing to the courage and self- 
immolation of Sir Rosert Pee. ; that England 
stands where she is, safe amidst the political tem- 
pests that have surrounded her, may be justly attri- 
buted to the same great man; that Englishmen 
are able to feel that what they do possess is secure, 
be it much or little, is his work ; and the amount 
to be raised next Saturday will, we trust, show 
that the poor at least are grateful to their bene- 
factors. 

We have no means of knowing in what manner 
the fund thus to be raised will be appropriated ; but 
we think the committee is composed of men whose 
character is a guarantee that it will be applied in 
some permanently useful manner, and not in the 
erection of monuments, and columns, and statues. 
Such vanities were despised by Sir R. Pre during 
his life, and repudiated at his death. Peerages and 
public monuments are not for men like him. He 
loved what was useful; he sacrificed himself to the 
public advantage, and, of a surety, that which shall 
be the most generally and permanently beneficial 
is that which he would have wished for, could he 
have suggested it. 

A working man’s memorial is the greatest monu- 
ment that can be raised to him, the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to his memory; let it be 
worthy of rHem and of um. 

The subscription will be one penny, or any higher 
sum which the means of the subscribers may permit. 
For the information of those who require informa- 
tiou upon the subject, we give insertion to the 
following notice, which has been circulated by the 
central committee: 

At a public meeting, held in the Great Room of the 
Whittington Club (late Crown and Anchor Tavern), 
Strand, on Wednesday evening, August 7th, JosEPH 
Hume, Esq., M.P., in the chair, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

1. © That this meeting recognises with gratitude the 
benefits which, at great sacrifices to himself, were con- 
ferred upon this country by the late Sir Rospert Pret, 
and has seen with satisfaction the spontaneous dispo- 
sition amongst the industrial classes to raise a fund for 
the erection of a durable memorial of his services, and 
pledges itself to give all the aid in its power to carry 
that object into effect.” 

2. “ That this meeting recommends that preparations 
be made for a simultaneous collection, on the same day, 
throughout the United Kingdom ; and that Saturday, 
the 31st of August, be the day for such collection ; and. 
that all contributions be paid into the Bank of England, 
to the names of the trustees, and the accounts closed in, 
the month of September next.” 

3. “ That Josepa Hume, Esq., M.P., be Chairman ¥ 
Sir Josxva Watmstry, M.P., Honorary Secretary ; and 
the following gentlemen members of the Central Com~ 
mittee, with power to add to their numbers :—John 
Masterman, Esq., M.P.; Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P.; 
Alderman Copeland, M.P.; Richard Cobden, Esq., 
M.P. ; William Brown, Esq., M.P. ;\SirJames'Grahamy 
Bart., M.P.; John Bright, Esq., M.P.; James Wyld, 
Esq., M.P.; George Thompson, Esq., M.P. ; Charles 
Lushington, Esq., M.P.; George Carr Glyn, Esq., 
M.P.; Newton Finch, Esq. ; William Williams, Esq. 
M.P.; Mr. Sheriff Lawrence; Mr. Sheriff Nicoll 5 
T. S. Duncombe, Esq , M.P. ; Alexander Mackinnon, 
Esq , M.P.; James Yates, Esq.” A 

For the purpose of carrying the above resolutions 
into effect, the central committee earnestly vecommend 
prompt and energetic action in the provinces. In all 
corporate towns a requisition shoul@ be forwarded to 
the chief magistrate to convene a public meeting. 
Committees should take the means necessary to afford 
working men in their localities the opportunity of sub 
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scribing. This may in part be done by proper exertions 
in factories, workshops, and other establishments, A 
systematic effort should be arranged for the simul- 
taneous collection on the 31st instant. All moneys 
should be forwarded, either direct to the Bank of 
England to the account of the trustees of the Work- 
ing Man’s Peel Memorial, or to JoserH Hume, Esq., 
M.P., at the above office. 

Every information required for the furtherance of 
the object in view, may be obtained by application to 
the Hon. Secretary, at the office, 454, West Strand, 
London, 


Dr. Livpiry will now be glad to receive, with as 
little delay as possible, the communications of those 
correspondents who propose to contribute to the 
next N umber of the “ Journal of the Horticultural 
Society.” 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuarrer I1I.—Twin brother of Procrastination 
is Disorder. It is hard to say which deserves the 
higher rank in the art of mismanagement. If putting 
off has the advantages already pointed out, want of 
method increases them wonderfully. Disorder 
usually indeed accompanies procrastination ; for it 
may be generally observed that the man who finds 
himself behindhand, sets to work helter-skelter, with 
a vengeance, when he does begin. 

He who puts off is always behindhand ; he who 
is behindhand is always in a hurry ; and he who is 
in a hurry, is always in confusion. By this you 
may easily know the mismanager. He is behind- 
hand and in disorder, because it ‘enables him to show 
the skill that is in him when it is perceived how 
much he can do in “no time,”’ and “ any how,” when 
he sets about it. Dr. Johnson, or some other sage, 
used to maintain that that was always best done 
which was quickest done. The parent of this maxim 
may therefore be held answerable for the prevalence 
of disorder ; for helter-skelter is a sign of activity, 
and activity denotes quickness—which is the virtue 
insisted upon. 

Observe the great mismanager ; how he shines 
when you find him “drove into a corner.’ How 
he orders his men about! how his personal 
activity becomes conspicuous! Twenty directions 
are given in 10 minutes; the men run here, rush 
there ; one is digging borders, another is trampling 
them down again while pruning the trees; a third 
begins to mow, but there is no scythe stones ; 
away runs a fourth to find one; it is found; sweep 
goes the scythe over the Grass; the scythe 
is wrong set; the last time it was used was 
in the hay-field. “Put it to rights.” “At it 
again.” “Ah! the Grass wasn’t rolled.” ‘ Where 
is the roller?”” “Oh! in the stable-yard.” “ You, 
Tom, go and fetch it.” ‘No roller is there; it is 
lent to a neighbour.” “Never mind, we will do 
without it.” Sweep, sweep, scrape, scrape, goes 
the scythe-blade; the Grass is stubborn ; the worm- 
casts take off the edge ; gravel-stones are all over 
the lawn. ‘Why, where is the broom?” The 
broom is brought ; it is only astump. “ Well, that 
will do;” and so the work proceeds. “ Why, who 
has been a stamping down the borders? Here, Joe, 
you rake off these cuttings, and put out the foot- 
marks.” The ground is again made trim. “Well, 
but where are the Geraniums that were to be put out 
here? Peter and Sam just get a hand- barrow and 
fetch a lot from the potting ground.” Away run 
the men; the door is locked. ‘“ Where’s the key ?” 
Nobody knows. “ Well, then, Peter, you get over 
the gate, and hand the pots over the top to Sam, 
who'll stay on this side.” Peter scrambles over ; 
the gate is too high for him to reach over it ; he 
looks about for a wheelbarrow to stand on; mounted 
on this he hands the Geraniums to his partner ; but 
Sam is clumsy, and don’t understand being put out 
of his way; down goes the pot; the best plant of 
the lot, a famous Tom Thumb in full flower, is 
knocked to pieces. No one can deny that a scene 
like this is exciting; it shows what energy and 
resources are at the command of the man who is in 
confusion, The dull, methodical fellow, who keeps 
his tools in their places, and takes his work in 
proper order, and who has no occasion to do it two 
or three times over, is no more to be compared with 
such a luminary as has just been pourtrayed, than a 
planet with a comet, or, to use a more homely com- 
parison, than a Rose with a red Cabbage. 

Surely, it is a frivolous objection to disorder to 
say that it makes everything consume two or three 
times as much labour as order would have required. 
That is precisely its merit ; for does it not diminish 
Dien? and secure a comfortable living to many 

@ poor man who would otherwise be put to his wits 
to exist? 

Nor can be admitted that a garden in disorder 
is a disagreeable object; on the contrary it is a 
pleasant relief to the monotony observable in ordi- 
nary places, and moreover it is an imitation of 
Nature, who we are told should be our guide in all 


quite the contrary ; and therefore a garden in order 
is altogether an unnatural sight—which it ought 
not to be. 

There are persons who carry their ideas of order 
toa very extravagant point ; they think that in the 
tool-house the tools should be all placed where they 
can be found ina moment; that in the seed-room 
everything should be regularly arranged in drawers 
or boxes, so as to prevent intermixture ; that seed- 
papers after being opened should again be tied up or 
folded carefully ; that there should be a shelf for 
books, and a desk for papers, and a file for accounts ; 
and they even go so far as to maintain the necessity 
of the composts and crocks in a potting shed being 
kept in distinct bins, They say that the mere habit 
of attending to these things introduces economy and 
good management in other and very different matters ; 
that it also improves a man’s way of thinking, and 
teaches him to use his reason better. But a good 
mismanager should believe nothing of the sort ; he 
should consider how much trouble it takes to get 
used to such ways; and as to their saving time in 
the long run, that is a contingency far too distant to 
be reckoned upon. “Enough for the day is the 
evil thereof.” The mismanager, when he has done 
with his tools, will throw them in a heap, in the 
garden, or the yard ; it is of no use to carry them to 
the tool-house. Very likely he may want to use 
them the next time in the place where he left them; 
and if not, he will know where to look for them. 
What harm is there in their standing in the rain ? 
The wheelbarrow is painted ; and the tools are of 
iron; and it will take a “ precious sight” of leaving 
about to hurt them. Asto seed- -papers, and all that, 
why what matters it if a little seed is spilt ; and if 
they get mixed “it don’t signify, for one can "always 
find it out when the seeds come up.” Books and 
papers and pens and ink! What can be the advan- 
tage of keeping them in order? A mismanager has 
not so many of them; he can generally find what 
he wants without the need of such precautions ; and 
if he should mislay a letter, or a bill, or any other 
papers, why perhaps he can get them again, or if 
not, he can console himself with the reflection that 
« mistakes may be made by anybody.” Compost 
bins, and all conundrums of that sort are con- 
temptible ; they are very well for Lady Antrobus, 
or Mrs. Lawrence, or Mr. Rucker, or the great 
London growers, but toa mismanager they are mere 
trouble without profit. In fact, he gets on just as 
well if he mixes his soils all together and leaves them 
out of doors. Such triflesin no way affect the success 
of his operations. Kijroupos- 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tuurspay, Aug. 1.—In the Chemical Section Dr. 
Daubeny gave a statement of the progress of his ex- 
periments on the influence of carbonic acid on the 
growth of Ferns, It will be remembered that this 
subject was taken up to test the probability of the theory, 
that the excessive development of vegetation during 
the coal period depended on an abnormal quantity of 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere. In a series of experi- 
ments, performed last year, it was found that excessive 
quantities of carbonic acid injured Ferns. Dr. Daubeny 
stated that the Ferns were now growing in an atmo- 
sphere containing one per cent. of carbonic acid in ex- 
cess above that ordinarily contained in air ; and although 
it was thought that similar Ferns growing under the 
same conditions, but without carbonic acid in excess, 
were the most luxuriant—it appeared that they thrived 
well in this artificial atmosphere—Mr. R. Hunt, who 
had also been requested by the Association to experi- 
ment on the subject, explained that he was not prepared 
to furnish a report at this meeting, owing to the great 
uncertainty which appeared to surround the inquiry. 
He stated that he found the diversified influences of 
light materially to a‘fect the quantity of carbonic acid 
which the plants could absorb without immediate injury. 
He would still pursue his investigations, and he hoped to 
arrive at something more definite by the next meeting. 
On the same day, in the Natural History section, a paper 
was read On the Hedge Plants of India, and the Condi- 
tions which adapt them for special purposes and particu- 
lar localities ; by Dr. Huan Cuecuorn, H.E.1.C.S.—The 
author alluded to the improved face of the country over 
large tracts of Southern India, arising from the bridging 
of rivers, the formation of ghauts, the abolition of transit 
duties, the extension of made-roads, the better construc- 
tion of labour-carts, and the completion of various public 
works ; but adverted with regret to the still backward 
state of Indian agriculture, and the abject utilitarianism 
which characterises field operations, expressing the 
hope that ere long the lands will be more generally 
manured, the fields enclosed, the roadsides fenced, ad- 
ditional tracta cultivated, and English improvements 
extensively introduced into Hindostan, The Peninsular 
flora is remarkable for the great prevalence of thorny 
shrubs and prickly plants; yet, supplied with such 
materials for hedge-making as few countries possess, 
India exhibits often wretched enclosures, in many parts 
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their agricultural resources, which suffer greatly from 
the depredations of wild animals and stray cattle. The 
Cactse, Agaveze, and Euphorbise are adapted to the arid 
districts, their hard epidermal coverings enabling them 
to resist evaporation, and to flourish when refreshed 
with only occasional showers; the Mimoseze and Czesal- 
pinese seem to enjoy the more cold and moist climate of 
the Balaghaut district, whilst the Bambuseze and Pan- 
daneze luxuriate with native Majesty in the rich loamy 
soil of the Mulnaad (4.e., rain country). Hence, were 
a railway to traverse the Peninsula, the fences ought to. 
differ as the line is continued through various districts, in 
accordance with those conditions under which particular: 
plants thrive best between certain | mits of temperature 
and moisture. The following list of plants observed in use, 
or calculated for the formation of hedges, was appended 
to the paper, with vernacular names, and such observa- 
tions as to habitat, mode of cultivation, &¢., as might 
aid in the selection of species or afford information upon 
the question of local applicability : 
I, Hepor PLANTS, 

Epicarpurus orientalis, Blume: 

Jatropha curcas, L. 
Euphorbia Tiruvalli, L. Pisonia aculeata, Rox, 

», antiquorum, L, Capparis sepiaria, L. 

Casalpinia sepiaria, Rox. » aphylla, Rox, 
Scutia indica, Brong. 
Azima tetracantha, Lam, 
Gmelina asiatica, L. 


Opuntia Dillenii, Haw. 
Agave americana, L 


», Sappan, L. 
Pterolobium lacerans, R. Br. 
Guilandioa Bonduc, id 
Parkinsonia aculeata, L. 
Poinciana pulcherrima, L. 
Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam, Bambusa arundinacea, Willd, 
Inga dulcis, Willd. n apinges, Rox. 
Acacia arabica, Willd. 4; ADE 

y» concinna, De C. piaronleitas Tulda, Nees. 
Vachellia Farnesiana, W. & A. | Pandanus odoratissimus, L. 


II. ORNAMENTAL PuLanTs, forming inner Fences. 
Lawsonia inermis, L. Adhatoda Vasica, Nees. 
Lonicera ligustriua, Wall, », Betonica, Nees. 
Graptophyllum hortense, Neez.. 
Gendarussa vulgaris, Nees. 
Gardenia florida, L, 
Allarnanda cathartica, L. 


Balsamodendron Berryi, Arn.. 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 


Citrus Limetta, Riss, 

Morus indica, i, 

Punica granatum, L. 
Phyllanthus reticulatus, Poir. 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis, L, 


III. PLanrs uUsED FOR EDGING GARDEN WALES, 
Pedilanthustithymaloides, Poit | Rosa indica, L 


Vinea rosea, Willd. ¥ semperflorens, Cart. 


Heliotropium curassavicum, L. 

Professor Royte considered this paper a most valu- 
able one, and thought its title by far too modest for its. 
merits. The importance of considering the adaptability 
of plants to particular soils and climates could not be 
overrated in all attempts at developing the resources of 
a country. Plants which would flourish in a rich 
alluvial soil would not grow in a sandy plain, and vice 

versd. It was not always the case that indigenous 
plants were best adapted for culture in particular 
countries, and in India they had many instances of intro~ 
duced plants growing more vigorously, and extending 
more widely, than native plants. Some botanists had 
expressed doubts with regard to the plants introduced 
from the New World into Hindostan, because they had 
old Sanserit names, but it was frequently the case 
that new plants were called by the natives by some: 
old name. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Ir is an important point with almost every one who 
cultivates Strawberries to have them early. Early- 
forced Strawberries are highly esteemed ; and though 
the means of producing them may be but limited, still 
most people who possess a garden, and a little glass, 
make an attempt at forcing them. For very early 
work the first runners should be secured. These may 
be pegged down on small 3-inch pots, and, when fully 
established, removed from the parent plants and re- 
potted into 6-inch pots, using rich loamy soil. Instead 
of the common practice of placing these pots behind a 
wall or hedge, on a north aspect, let them be plunged in: 
the full sunshine up to their rims in coal-ashes or old 
tan. All runners which are made during the current 
autumn should be removed on their first appearance, 
and let the plants be watered once every week with 
liquid manure. Under such treatment they will have 
attained a highly matured condition by the approach of 
winter, and will be capable of producing an early 
spring crop. 

As soon as the growing season is over, the pots 
should be taken out of the material in which they were 
plunged, and placed on their sides ,to prevent the ae- 
cess of water. In order the more perfectly to effect: 
this end, a quantity of old tan, sand, sawdust, or coal 
ashes should be provided for stacking them in, A dry 
situation should be selected for the purpose 5 the pots 
should then be placed upon their sides in two rows, the 
bottom of the pots facing each other, a’ and the rims 
placed at the outer edge of the stacking material. The 
space between the pots should be filled up level with 
the tops, and another tier of pots added, until the ridge 
is 3 feet high. To throw off the wet, a covering of 
straw should be secured on the apex of the ridge. In 
severe weather the whole ridge may with facility be 
protected, and this will be the more desirable where a 
succession of forced Strawberries is required, as a por- 
tion will require to be put in the forcing-house or pit. 
every fortnight ; and this could not be done, under 
favourable circumstances, if the frost is allowed free _ 
access to them. 

The above practice is only recommended for the 
earlier crops ; for later ones it is not required. One of . 
the largest growers of forced Strawberries for the 
London market never pots the later crops for forcing 
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until they are wanted for that purpose. His success is 
beyond question ; but then old plants are never chosen. 
Young plants, about a year bedded out, are such as he 
selects ; a great amount of trouble and expence is thus 
saved. This cultivator has been equally successful in 
forcing the same plants two seasons consecutively—a 
practice not generally followed. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Mildew on Grapes, §c.—Since my last communica- 
tion I have collected further information on this subject, 
both by investigating various plants, as well as by re- 
ferring to some of our best authorities upon the subject. 
The Grapes in my house are mostly spoiled, but the 
effect of the mildew is different upon different varieties, 
all those with white berries being least affected—the 
Sweetwater least injured of any ; Muscats next; the 
Black Prince less injured than other dark-coloured 
varieties, while all the Hamburgh are destroyed. The 
disease has now extended to those on open walls, but 
the white Sweetwater is least affected. In a house 
recently erected, and in which Vines were planted this 
gpring, the leaves had become slightly affected. Sulphur 
was dusted on and appeared to arrest the progress of 
the disease, but did not cure it. I have had ferment- 
ing horse-dung turned in, which has produced so much 
moisture that I find the disease has entirely disappeared. 
This is a step in the right direction, as it may serve in 
following years as a means of preventing this destruc- 
tive pest, 1n pursuing the investigation, I have found 


- that the mildew upon the Pea, the Grape, and the Rose 


is, so far as I can find, the same, Acrosporium moui- 
lioides ; it is most rapid in productiun, and is commu- 
Nnicated by its seeds to other plants. It appears to lie 
or grow upon plants, and when found upon Grapes 
appears like finely-powdered wood ashes; but upon 
examination with a microscope of highly magnilying 
power has the appearance as described in my last 
article, sometimes connected in clusters, similar to 
bunches of Grapes, or shooting out from each other 
like beads in a necklace; it is stated to lie only on the 
Grapes or plants, but a close examination shows it to 
be attached, as considerable discolouration appears upon 
the skin of the white Grapes after its removal; and upon 
removing it to other substances, it throws out small 
filaments, which hold those little band-like substances 
together, and by which it doubtless attaches itself to 
other plants when first transplanted ; but those fila- 
ments are so extremely minute, that I have not 
yet found it possible to distinguish whether they 
are roots or not ; before its first appearance upon the 
upper sides of the leaves of the Grapes, it is white and 
fibrous, like mould ; but on submitting this substauce 
to a very high magnifying power, it appears to con- 
sist of little cones of some fine substance, so exceed- 
ingly minute in its divisions as to defy the eye,in dis- 
Covering its constituent parts, and still appearing, when 
thus highly magnified, like specks of hairy mould, and 
composed of filament only—white, and not unlike, in 
general resemblance, the very fine cotton used by 
jewellers. No doubt remains that it is a parasitic 
fungus, and that it proceeds through all its various 
stages of development to perfect growth, and produc- 
tion of its seeds, which are communicated from plant 
to plant by the air, and under certain conditions of 
atmosphere, and of the plants to which it is communi- 
cated, continues to vegetate and prolong its species ; 
but as we find all the larger classes of parasitic fungi 
grow more luxuriantly or entirely on plants in a debi- 
litated or diseased state, it is to be inferred that these 
minute fungi vegetate only under the same conditions, 
and that therefore their appearance indicates previous 
disease in the plants attacked by them ; and taking this 
view of the question, it is found with most vegetables, 
especially with the Pea, that it mainly arises from a 
deficiency of moisture at the roots, and I have seen it 
prevail most frequently in very dry autumns, especially 
in seasons when moderate dews prevail. Mr. Knight 
supposes that plants under such circumstances derive 
their chief support by absorption of moisture through 
their leaves, and that the flow of the sap is in some 
Measure downwards, and that a continuance of this 
process produces a vitiated state of the sap and sap 
vessels, and consequent debility of the plant, and it 
then becomes open to attack of this or other parasites 
Qne thing is certain, that if Peas are Subjected to 
frequent, regular, and copious watering, they are not 
attacked by mildew ; and it is stated by Loudon, that in 
Scotland, where there are heavy night dews, that this 
description of mildew is unknown. Also in situations 
well ventilated it prevails less extensively than in places 
where a confined circulation of air takes place, and 
even in hothouses partially shaded by surrounding 
buildings, it appears to attack with greater virulence 
than in those more open and better ventilated. It 
appears, therefore, that certain conditions of atmo- 
sphere, moisture, situation, and management, com- 
bine to its production; therefore I consider that 
free and copious watering at the roots, a full ventilation 
and copious watering of the house, as well as by 
sytinging the plants towards evening, would tend es- 
pecially to counteract its influence. But to be effectual, 
this system should be adopted as a preventative rather 
than as a cure, for when it has once become established, 
it is very difficult to arrest its progress, Vines having 
been thoroughly washed with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and afterwards with a coating of fresh lime, 
wiliout the least apparent beneficial effect; and, so far as 
can find from the statement of others, sulphur also has 


little effect in destroying it; where is has prevailed once 
it has returned again the following season, and I find that 
unless all the sashes and lights are removed and tho- 
roughly washed with strong lime-water, brine, or cor- 
rosive sublimate, in the proportion of half an ounce at 
least to 1 gallon of boiling water, that its return may be 
expected as almost certain; but, in addition, it would be 
well to paint the whole of the inside of the woodwork, 
and to lime-wash all the brickwork of the building as a 
preventative, and I suggest that the Vines should be cut 
back as closely as possible, and every part be thoroughly 
washed with lime water, and then painted over with hot 
fresh slaked lime mixed with water. I offer these re- 
marks with some degree of hesitation, not having fully 
tested them myself ; but it appears that the treatment 
should be similar to that adopted in dusting Wheat for 
preventing the smut—Uredo segetum. No application 
is found so destructive to this fungus as the blue 
vitriol, and probably it may be found equally efficacious 
in this. I throw out these suggestions to the consi- 
deration of others. No direct attempts that I know of 
have at present been made to rid us of this pest ; but 
in the case of the one affecting the Wheat, a remedy is 
applied, which is in most cases effectual. Much has 
been said of the Berberry shrub becoming invariably 
infected with and communicating the mildew to growing 
Wheat and Rye, for which see an elaborate account in 
the first part of vol. vii. of “Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture,” as communicated by L. E. 
Wirdt to Sir Joseph Banks. The evidence there ad- 
duced was so conclusive that an act of the legislative 
assembly was passed directing all Berberries to be 
routed up throughout the principality. But Loudon 
states it is a different description ot mildew that infests 
the Wheat from that produced on the Berberry, and 
therefore denies the possibility of infection being carried 
on by its instrumentality to the Wheat plants. In cor- 
roboration of the communication of M. Windt, I am 
enabled to state that for many years together I have 
observed mildew affect Wheat opposite Berberry 
bushes in fences, shading off in degree as the distance 
became greater, and upon one occasion, after the Ber- 
berry bushes were supposed to have been eradicated, 
mildew was discovered, and upon making diligent search 
a Berberry shrub was discovered, having sprung up 
from the roots of the old plant. Robert Baker, Writtle. 

Mildew on Parsnips.—I enclose for your inspection 
leaflets of the cultivated Parsnip attacked by a minute 
fungus, concerning which I wish to be edified. Persons 
who really kaow nothing at all about such matters, 
and judge only from unassisted eye appearances, say 
that the affection is identical with the Potato disease. 
Pastinaca, August 20. [The fungus appears to be a 
species of Botrytis, but not the same species as attacks 
the Potato ] 

Musa Cavendishii, or Dwarf Banana.—Probably this 
is the farthest north part of the kingdom in which the 
Musa Cavendishii has ever ripened fruit. I therefore 
send you a specimen, to enable you to test its quality. 
Three years ago I was instructed to get a small p’ant 
of this Musa, and as our stove is very low in the roof, 
I was not sure but what it might go through the glass 
by giving it much pot room, However, early in the 
spring of 1848, I resolved to give it more root room. 
I planted it in an old cask 2 feet across the mouth and 
2k feet in depth, using strongsturfy loam mixed with 
flakes of well rotten dung, and at the same time re- 
moved all suckers. I secured good drainage, as I found 
it delighted in plenty of water, and syringed it well ia 
hot weather. The temperature of the house was kept 
at 65° ia the day time and 50° at night. In a few 
weeks it began to throw up large dark green leaves, 
which had a beautiful effect among the rest of the 
plants, such as Polypodium aureum, and the like, with 
drooping habits. In September 1849, it began to show 
its flower-stalk, and in a few days afterwards a large 
cluster of fruit appeared in si ht, which swel'ed on pro- 
gressively till it became ripe. It is much esteemed for 
dessert. The height of the plant is 45 feet, and the cir- 
cumference of the stem 19 iches ; eachleaf measures 
51 feet in length and 2 feet in breadth. The number 
of pods that formed the cluster was 85, their united 
weight being 36 lbs. No one haviug the command of a 
Vinery should want a plaot or two of this Musa. Its 
effect is fine under the foliage of Vines ; and its fruit 
useful. It is much more deserving of a place in a 
Vinery than many other favourite plants we see some 
gardeners growi: g, or rater trying to grow, in a high 
temperature, harb.uiing red spider and other enemies 
to Vineries. The plintia question was never subjected 
to a higher temperature in winter than 40°, and in the 
summer time from 70° to 80°, with all the air that 
could be given. At times this Musa may be induced to 
fruit ia 18 months und:r a very high temperature, but 
neither the quality nor quantity is so good, and the 
natural form of the plant is lost. John M‘Pherson, 
J. Pourie’s, Esq., Reswaliie, Forfarshire, Aug. 5. [The 
truit was excellent. ] 

Exhibition of 1851: Flower-pots.— Amongst the 
things enumerated as preparing for next year’s great 
exhibition, L hope that flower-pots will not be forgotten ; 
for if the improvements are successful, they will be 
more generally distributed than any other article. 1 
see that others of your correspondents are interested in 
the subject, and the remarks contained in your paper 
of July 27th are deserving of attention by those who 
are manu/actuiers and designers of pottery. Dark 
colours will be found to harmonise best with plants 
which are supposed to be natives of warmer climates, 
and therefore all pale neutral tints should be avoided as 


exciting chilly ideas. The Etruscan colours would look 
well, especially upon a fine material. Scarlet or deep 
orange, buff aud black ; and perhaps some hints of shapes 
might be taken from those masters of the fictile art. 
For a commoner kind, and for those who still adhere to 
the notion that pots should be porous, I would recom- 
mend that they should be made of the same ware as at 
present (if it will not take glaze), smoothly glazed as far 
as three-fourths from the top with a warm brown or 
even a black glaze, the rest being left of a bright red, 
which would surely allow enough for drainage. The 
division of colours should be clearly and accurately 
marked by two or three lines ; the lower end should be 
furnished with a projecting rim ; the bottom should be 
separate, and pierced with holes like a kitchen colander, 
and should rest at least an inch from the ground in the 
inside, and be slightly concave on the upper surface. 
These surely would not be much dearer than the pots 
in present use, and certainly cleaner and less flaming. 
The shapes, perhaps, are as convenient as they can be. 
For superior articles, with a little study they could be 
produced so as to be elegant and ornamental, yet not too 
fanciful or attractive ; for it must always be kept in 
mind that they are to be subordinate to the plants. Old 
pictures of interiors, particularly Dutch-Chinese pat. 
terns, in addition to new ideas, would furnish examples, 
Could gutta percha be applied for pots or cases for in- 
door use? The soft brown shades of many of the 
articles made of it is very agreeable to the eye, and the 
substance is far preferable to porcelain, on account of 
the brittleness of all fine pottery. Amateur. 

Creosote a Preserver of Wood from Sea-worms.— 
Some time ago one of your correspondents requested 
information as to the means of preserving wood from 
the ravages of sea-worms. It is not generally known 
that some experiments made last century in Plymouth 
Sound pointed out that timber when paid with cheap 
oils remained intact, though other pieces of it sunk in 
the same place were much worm-eaten. Oilof tar was, 
40 years ago, recommended for paying timber intended 
for a work in the same Sound, and latterly creosote, or 
oil of tar, has become of very general use for the pro- 
tection and preservation of wood in bridges, railway 
sleepers, &c. Creosote is the cheapest of all oils, but 
for some purposes its application is objectionable, since 
it renders wood so highly inflammable that insurance 
offices refuse to insure any works impregnated with it, 
and its noisome and long-enduring smell render its use 
improper in various instances, such as in structures for 
horticultural purposes, for example. Where the latter 
disadvantage may be considered as prohibiting the use 
of creosote, cheap oils free from smell, as whale oil, 
would probably be equally effectual in preserving wood 
from sea-worms. M. 

Stripping Fig, Trees and other Plants of their Leaves. 
—I have been a gardener these 60 years, and am re- 
ported to be a good Fig grower. About this season I 
nail in the young growths, cutting none away except 
those whose position will not allow them to be fastened 
to the wall. Where the leaves are very numerous, and 
shade the fruit, I thin them out, a practice I have pur- 
sued with advantage, more especially where the Figs 
have been shaded by other trees. It not only improves 
the fruit, but the wood, from being exposed to the sun, 
gets ripened before frosts set in, and winters well. But 
the removal of the leaves is a point on which I and my 
younger brethren (saplings) disagree. The latter stick 
to theory, allow all the leaves to remain on, lose their 
young wood in the winter, from its being ill ripened, and 
have late crops, while my wood keeps firm and sound, 
and matures good crops every year. What is your 
opinion with respect to the removal of Fig tree 
leaves? An Old Gardener. My gardener, ac- 
cording to an old custom inherited from his father, 
has stripped off almost all the leaves from my 
Fig tree, with the view of accelerating the ripening 
of the fruit, by exposing them more fully to the 
sun’s rays. Will you be so good as state whether 
he is justified, either by nature or reason, in the com- 
mission of such an act; and whether he does not mate- 
rially injure the tree with regard to its bearing next 
year, by retarding the ripening of the young wood, and 
by depriving it of the nourishment which I have always 
understood a plant derives from its leaves. He has 
also mown off all the foliage from the two-year-old 
Strawberry-beds. I consider this act also detrimental 
to the plants. Should he have acted improperly, I 
should like to convince him that such is the case by 
showing him your reply. A. B.—[Leaves ina healthy 
state should not be removed, unless with a view to 
making those which remain healthier and better. When 
leaves are old, and begin to change colour, they are of 
no further use, and may be removed without impro- 
priety. Figs ought not to be grown in shady places. ] 

Scientific Names.—I have just been reading “ Rural 
Hours in America,” by Miss Cooper. In pages 99 to 
60, first volume, I found observations similar to your 
own on names in botany. Miss Cooper ridicules the 
nomenclature in use with a good deal of humour. I 
think it will be pleasing to yourself to find a corrobora- 
tion of your sentiments on the subject in so recent a 
work, I hope also that it may assist the cause of plain 
and universal terms in books of science. The coin- 
cidence between you and Miss Cooper shows the general 
and growing aversion to be treated with the dead letter 
instead of the living language in the scicace of botany. 
Correspondent, Oxon. J 

Monstrous Cucumber.—In passing down Exchange- 
street, Norwich, the other day, I observed a Cucumber 
full 15 or 16 inches in length at Mr. Ewing’s seed esta- 
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blishment, with a full sized leaf growing from its middle. 
Are such monstrosities common, and to what causes are 
they to be assigned? J. Butcher, [This circumstance 


is not uncommon. The cause is supposed to be the 


growing of a leaf to the side of the Cucumber at the 
very moment when they were first formed in the bud, } 

House-bugs and Ants. —Your columns have recom- 
mended the getting rid of bugs, and certainly extreme 
cleanliness alone will effect this desirable purpose ; 
besides this, in some warm countries it is a common 
practice to destroy these noisome insects by pouring 
quite boiling water on the parts of furniture infested 
with them. In this way a first operation may not 
always be sufficient, but it is easily repeated until all the 
insects and their eggs are destroyed, Furniture and 
places the most infested with them may be speedily 
cleared by solutions of either corrosive sublimate, or of 
sulphate of copper. Corrosive sublimate leaves no 
stain after its application, and therefore would be to be 
preferred, were it not extremely poisonous, and its use 
is the more dangerous as its solution is colourless, 
Sulphate of copper is also,a, poison, but only when taken 
in considerable quantity; it has been employed with 
the most complete success for washing old walls, ceilings, 
floors, and furniture swarming with bugs, The mode 
in which it was used was to put a few ounces of sulphate 
of copper into a basin, pouring upon it soft water, 
stirring the whole occasionally until the whole solution 
became saturated ; a small quantity of the sulphate 
remaining undissolved indicates that the solution is 
saturated. Has corrosive sublimate in solution been 
tried for the destruction of ants in dwelling houses? A 
strong lessive from wood ashes was some years ago 
resorted to to get rid of a small species of this insect, 
and was found to dislodge them from the apartment 
they had invaded. In the south of France oil of 
Juniper berries, called in the patois of the country huile 
de cade is frequently used in granaries to protect the 
corn in them from ants, For this purpose the oil is 
sprinkled on bare parts of the granary floor, but occa- 
sional renewals of the oil are requisite. It is also often 
mixed with the earth in preparing the aire on which 
corn is threshed, and in houses ants have been dislodged 
by huile de cade being put into the crevices of floors, 
and at their junction with the walls, . 

Potato Disease.—In this district (Grosmont, York- 
shire), the disease is spreading in all directions, and in 
many places with great virulence. Wherever the Jand 
is wettest, it is most apparent. I mean on particular 
spots in the same field. Thus, one field near me, un- 
drained, but with a considerable slope towards the 
north, not a wet picce of land generally, a week since 
had not a green blade over three spaces of curvilinear 
form, nearly in contact with each other, which must be 
likened to very shallow irregular shaped basins of 40 or 
50 yards in diameter. Elsewhere in the field the plants 
were all affected, but comparatively only slightly so. 
Again, in another field lying on land through which two 
drains had been driven, and, in the occupier’s opinion, 
sufficiently dried the land, though it prevailed over the 
whole field, as must be seen on looking closely at the 
plants, yet here and there it was strongly apparent. In 
these spots I saw Equisetum sylvaticum growing. In 
my own garden I first detected it on the 5th, among 
some white Potatoes, what are called here “ Golden 
Drops.” They are on soil that has been well 
drained, 3 feet deep, dug 1 foot or 13 inches deep, 
and then increased in depth from 7 to 18 or 20 
inches, by the superposition of soil brought from 
other parts of the garden, Here, where the land 
is virtually subsoiled to a depth of 25 inches on the 
average, it has, to appearance, scarcely extended its 
rayages on the bine at all during the 1] days which 
have elapsed since I first observed it. In another part 
of the garden, set with Early Oxfords, and a local 
early light purple Potato (which I never saw elsewhere, 
nor have heard named, but is an excellent Potato, and 
I think, from experiment, earlier than the Ash-leaf), 
the disease is making rapid progress in the bine, but so 
far the tubers are almost entirely unaffected. Indeed, 
I have not taken up a rotten Potato this year, nor even 
one that I could decidedly pronounce diseased. These 
latter named Potatoes were set in October, and are, as 
it seems, the most diseased in the garden. I have 
others; Chalmont and Sheeptail Kidneys, Regents, 
Bishops, American Natives, Red and White Ash-leaves, 
&e., all more or less affected. In this district the 
Kidneys always suffer most. In fact, scarcely a Kidney 
is grown in the parish, except in my own garden, 
Thirty years since scarce anything but the Pink- 
eye, Pink-nose, or Painted Lady (for I have heard 
all three names applied to the same Potato), was 
grown by any one, Now, no one can grow it. 
I have tried it two years, contrary to the advice of 
sundry inhabitants and guondam growers, and nine out 
of every ten plants curled to such a degree, that by the 
time they were 6 inches high, a very slight gust of wind 
would snap them off close to the ground. In setting 
my autumn Potatoes, I tried short stable litter (not 
manure) against an artificial manure, the basis of which 
is the refuse Epsom salts of the alum-works. I see no 
difference as regards disease produced by this differ- 
ence of treatment; although the patentee seemed, in 
Conversation with me, to anticipate that his manure 
would ast as a preventative to the disease. He 
grounded his expectation on the fact that some very 
badly diseased Potatoes being thrown by near his 
works, a portion of the heap had a quantity of the 
above-named, impure sulphate of magnesia scattered 
over it, The effect was. to arrest the progress, of the 


disease in the tubers so entirely, that the portions of each 
which were sound when the sulphate was applied, were 
still sound and good when the remainder of the original 
heap was little or nothing but a mass of offensive cor- 
ruption. Is there any correspondence between this re- 
sult and that of the application of sulphurous acid men- 
tioned in your Number for Aug. 10? J. C. Atkinson, 
Danby near Grosmont, York. Many persons have taken 
up their Potatoes, although they were not sufficiently ripe. 
Where the tubers have been stored, they are rotting 
most rapidly, and in a brief space of time there will, in 
all probability, be no sound ones remaining. I have 
this day seen some in a very sorry condition ; they are 
a sort that are named here Early Seconds, and were 
nearly ripe when taken up. Iam anticipating some 
information from you respecting some diseased Onions 
which I sent you. The bulbs are fast rotting, and 
emitting a most offensive stench. Strange to say, the 
Mignonette, which usnally thrives much in the same 
garden, is all of it withering away, and, as it seems to 
me, under the same influence, The prevalence of the 
disease among Carrots, Parsnips, &c., is unmistakeable. 
I inclose some young plants, of the Mignonette. W,. 
Watkins, Chichester. [They are diseased ; but whether 
in the same way as Potatoes does not appear.] 


Soctettes, 


Caueponian HorricutturaL, August 3.—Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants: Ist, Mr. Ritchie, gr. to W. M, 
Innes, Esq., for Aischynanthus pulcher, Balsamina 
repens, Cuphea platyceptra, Begonia violeefolia, Zausch- 
neria Californica, and Calosanthes coccinea, Achi- 
meues: Ist, Mr. Ritchie, the kinds being A. grandiflora 
and patens, Fuchsias: Ist, Mr. Walker, gr. to J. 
Wood, Esq,, for Nicholsii, Exoniensis, and Dr. Jephson, 
Roses : Ist, Mr. White, gr. to J. Russell, Esq., for 
Mrs, Bosanquet, Madame Desprez, Coupe de Hebé, Ne 
plus Ultra, Charles Duval, Paul Joseph, Aqueline 
Celline, George’s Cuvier, Paul Perras, Viscomtesse de 
Cazes, Boule de Nantieul, and common Moss, Car- 
nations: 1st, Mr. Henderson, gr. to C. K. Sivewright, 
Esq., for Duke of York, Favourite, Count Pauline, 
Lord Pollington, Lady Gardiner, Ely’s No. 6, Hero of 
Middlesex, Lord Lonsdale, Earl Spencer, and Princess 
Charlotte. Picotees: Ditto, for Duke of Newcastle, 
Masterpiece, Juliet, Lady Chesterfield, Lady Alice Peel, 
Isabella, Neplus Ultra, Formosa, Prideof the Village, and 
L’Elegante. Grapes: Ist, Mr. Smith, gr. to W. L. Pater- 
son, Esq., for Black Hamburgh and White Frontignan; 
2d, Mr. Baxter, gr. to Sir W. Gibson-Craig, for Muscat 
of Alexandria, and Black Hamburgh. Gooseberries : 
Ist, Mr. Lander, for Whitesmith and Hedgehog ; 2d, 
Mr. Lyall, with the same varieties ; 3d, Mr. Thomson, 
gr. to Miss Graham, for Green Hedgehog and Golden 
Lion. Peaches: 1st, Mr. Pender, gr. to D. Anderson, 
Esq., for Royal. George ; 2d, Mr. Mitchell, gr. to Lady 
Keith, for Noblesse. Nectarines: Ist, Mr. Pender, for 
Elruge. Pine-apples: Ist, Mr. M‘Connochie, for an 
Antigua Queen, weighing 5 lbs.40z. Melons: Ist, Mr. 
Mitchell, for Seabright Netted ; 2d, Mr. M‘Connochie, 
for Beechwood. Cauliflowers: lst, Mr. Mitchell, for 
Walcheren; 2d, Mr. Anderson, for Oxenford Castle. 
Peas: Ist, Mr. Addison, gr., Gosford, for Hairs’ Dwarf 
Mammoth; 2d, Mr. Thomson, gr. to R. Sym Wilson, 
Esq., for the same variety. Six Culinary Vegetables: 
lst, Mr. Pender, for Glen’s Early Cabbage, French 
Beans, Carrots, Robertson’s Yellow Turnip, Long Pod 
Beans, and Globe Artichokes. Silver Medal to C. K. 
Sivewright, Esq., for the newest and most improved 
Garden Implement, his implement being intended to 
facilitate various garden operations, such as hoeing, 
grubbing, &c. The prize of one guinea, offered by 
Messrs. Dicksons and Co. (through the Society), 
for the best four Cape Heaths, was awarded to 
Mr. Read, gr. to J. Syme, Esq., for small but well- 
grown plants of jasminifera, eximia, tricolor Wilsonii, 
and a variety of Irbyana, designated pulcherrima, 
Thanks and honorary awards were voted to Messrs. 
Dicksons and Go., for a collection of Exotic Plants, 
embracing Heaths, Lobelias, Achimenes, Seedling Cal- 
ceolarias, a new species of Angelonia, and other plants 
of interest, besides cut blooms of Pelargoniums ; to 
Messrs. J. Dickson and Sons, for a large number of 
Greenhouse and Stove Plants, including Lilies, Achi- 
menes, and Fuchsias ; to Messrs. Lawson and Son, who 
also sent a large collection of Exotics, embracing flower- 
ing specimens of Hzmanthus pubescens, H. coccineus, 
and Achimenes Jaureguia; also dwarf flowering plants 
of Rhodanthe Manglesii, trays of eut Roses, several in- 
teresting and rare Vegetables, such as the Long Bonts- 
field Turnip, White Sugar Beet, &c., and a collection 
of new Conifers, including Thuja chilensis, Juniperus 
funebris, Retinospora ericoides, and Biota glauca; to 
Mr. Stark, for collections of Greenhouse Plants, Alpines, 
trays of Rose blooms, Antirrhinums, a curious Statice 
from St. Petersburgh, and a flowering plant of Echnidia 
Bartonoides ; to Mr. Carstairs, for Fuchsias, Balsams, 
and Geraniums; to Messrs. Downie and Laird, for a 
stand of Verbenas, with Fuchsias, among which Falstaff 
was particularly noticed, and several trays of Holly- 
hock blooms; to Mr. Methven, for a selection of 
Greenhouse Plants, embracing Heaths, Fuchsias, 
and Calceolarias, Adamia versicolor, and Selago 
fascicularis ; to Messrs. Ballantyne and Son, for 
trays of Roses, and Hollyhocks ; to. Mr. Handasyde, 
for Roses, Carnations, and Verbenas ; to Prof. Syme 
for Kalosanthes miniata nitida, upwards of 15. feet in 
circumference, and bearing 317 heads of flowers ; to 
Dr. Neill, for Alpines. andi other plants, including 


Erpetion reniformis, Gesnera libanensis, &c. ; to Prof, 
Dunbar, for Achimenes Jaureguia, Calystegia pubes- 
cens, and elegant Heaths and Fuchsias ; to 1. Anderson, 
Hsq., for several exceedingly interesting plants, 
including Callitris splendens, and also a very curious 
hybrid Geranium, with the leaves quite white on one 
side of the plant, and green or variegated on the other ; 
to Mr. Veitch, for Ferns and Mosses, the latter come 
prehending upwards of 50 species in excellent health ; 
to Lady Grant, for a flowering specimen of Brunsvigia 
Josephine, and a basket of Myatt’s Seedling Straw- 
berry ; to Mr. Nicoll, for greenhouse plants, a plant of 
Bishop’s Dwarf Cluster Bean, showing it to be an ex- 
cellent bearer ; also blooms of Antirrhinums and Mari- 
golds ; to Mr. Mackie, for flowers of Orange, African, 
and French Marigolds; to W. Gilmore, Esq., for a 
basket of Kidney Potatoes and four specimens of 
Vegetable Marrow, with a fine display of Ten-week 
Stocks ; to Mr. Burns, for Statice mucronata, a basket 
of cut flowers, and one of well grown vegetables, in- 
cluding Robertson’s Golden Stone Turnip; to J. 
Renton, Esq., for a dish of Strawberries and two large 
Snake Cucumbers ; to D. Anderson, Esq., for Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, and Strawberries; to Mr. Adam- 
son, for Mayduke Cherries, Fastolff Raspberries, and 
Elton Pine Strawberries ; andto Mr, Addison, Gosford, 
\for large Balsams, 13 varieties of Gouseberries, and 
a selection of the varieties of early and late 
Potatoes chiefly cultivated at Gosford. Thanks were 
likewise voted to Mrs. Greig, for a glass case 
of native Ferns; to Mrs, P. R. Rarmsay, for flowers 
of a yellow Picotee; to J. Mood, Esq., for two boxes 
of Dahlias and Marigolds ; to Mr. Lightbody, for a 
box of Picotees and Carnations ; to Mr. Mackenzie, for 
Hollyhocks, dwarf Cockscombs, and a tall device of 
flowers; to J. Roughead, Esq., for a stand of cut 
flowers, and blooms of Dianthus ; to Mr. Goodhall, for 
an elegant display of Larkspurs and Ten-week Stocks; 
to Mr. M‘Connochie, for three well-grown Pine-apples, 
Moscow Queen, Ripley Queen, and Antigua, and two 
Persian Melons ; to Mr. Anderson, for three dishes of 
well-kept Apples ; to Mr. Lyall, for a dish of Citron 
de Carmes, and green Sugar Pears; to J. Russell, 
Esq., for Hollyhocks ; to Mr. Lauder, for Gooseberries, 
and a dish of red Currants ; to C. K. Sivewright, Esq., 
for Carnations and Picotees ; to Mr. Veitch, for Holly- 
hocks ; to Mr, Scott, for seedling Hollyhocks ; to Mr. 
C. King, for double Carnation Poppies ; to Mr. Young, 
for Carnations and Picotees ; to Mr. Thom, for seedling 
Strawberries ; and to Mr. Pringle, for seedling Goose- 
berries. 


Meemnes at Worton Cottage. — We wish to call 
particular attention to the Hollyhock, some exhibitions 
of which will be noticed hereafter, This flower has 
reached a point of beauty not sufficiently known in the 
country at large, and it is quite time the poor things we 
have observed in very large establishments were re- 
placed by such flowers as have been exhibited by the 
Messrs. Chater. With this observation we will pro- 
ceed to a detail of what have been submitted for exhi- 
bition. A variegated Geranium was produced by Mr. 
Layton, of Hammersmith, of good habit and with horse- 
shoe foliage ; the flowers scarlet, and a good trusser. 
Catceouaria : “ T. W. N.” Ground colour yellow, with 
crimson stripes and blotches ; throat toolarge. Puiox > 
“ A. QO. H.” Too near Drummondii oculata, with which 
it was compared. Carnation: “J. Scholefield and 
Son.” Your seedling S. B. has all the excellent quali- 
ties observed in it at the Derby meeting ; the petal is 
of fair shape and texture, smooth, white pure, scarlet 
bright, and well distributed. Knowsthorpe Pet will no- 
doubt be worthy of its name, Picorge: Same growers. 
Bright purple of medium width; white very pure ; 
will prove an acquisition in its class, HoLiyHocxs > 
Messrs. Chater and Son, of Haverhill, Suffolk, exhibited 
a very beautiful spike, shortened to 20 inches long, of a 
seedling named Queen of England, with 15 flowers 
upon it, each 5 inches in diameter, of a bright delicate 
pink colour; the guard leaf good, centre full and com- 
pact. Mr. Chater, of Saffron Walden, produced a col- 
lection of cut blooms well worthy of his reputation ; 
amongst them many seedlings, included in his cata- 
logue of this year for the first time, viz., Improved 
Purpurea Elegans, dark purple ; Snowball Superb, de- 
licate white ; Seedling Rose, a bold flower ; Walden 
Gem, deep ruby crimson, improvement in eolour on 
Comet ; Chater’s Rosy Queen, beautiful deep blush 5 
Spectabilis, deep rose, shaded with salmon ; Orion, a 
very good shaped flower, light crimson; Improved 
Rosea Alba, a parti-coloured flower, valuable for a col+ 
lection ; and Venosa Improved, dark marbled colour. 
Accompanying them were a number of older varieties, 
including Black Prince, Pulchella, Sulphurea, Perfecta, 
Model of Perfection, Rosea Grandiflora, Magnum Bonum, 
Coccinea, Beauty Supreme, Queen (Barron's), Attractive, 
and Fireball—all worthy of a place in every garden, 
“W. J. E. Maidstone” sent spikes of two seedlings, 
small, but nicely formed: 1,a novel dark purple flower, 
with light edge, good centre and guard leaf ; 2, with 
the flowers thickly set on the stem, colour a deep pink, 
with light edge, bold centre, the guard leaf wanting the 
smoothness of No.1. “Kelso:” Mrs. Tait is very 
similar to Chater’s Queen of England, noticed above, 
but it is not so full a flower; its colour isa rather’ 
more delicate pink. Raisers of the Hollyhock must try 
to obtain more substance and smoothness in the gu 
leaf ; that ,obtained, will leave little to desire except 
variety of colour, and to that there seems no limit. 
Fuchsias: “R, G.” Two single flowers of two light 
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varieties, one of them globose in character, but neither | ward form ; here columnar, there having the appear- 
of them any improvement upon varieties in cultivation, | ance of richly fretted work; here a huge cliff, there a 


if we except the corolla of No. 1, which jis very well 
formed. 


Griffith’s Posthumous Papers. Arranged by 
J. MClelland, Calcutta, 1848. 


Wuen Mr. Griffith died he left his voluminous papers 


and large collections of all sorts to'the East India Com- 


pany, by whom the former were ordered to be printed, 
and the latter’ to be distributed. This was an act 
worthy of the most munificent government in the world, 
and inereased the large debt. already due to it by all 
students of natural history, It was also a graceful 
tribute to the memory of one of the most zealous and 
distinguished of the many who have perished in the 
company’s service. His writings, of which so few have 
been previousiy published, furnish the best biography 
of Griffith’s short but brilliant career—to those who can 
understand them. 

We have now beforeus three'octavo volumesof journals 


and botanical notes, with two quarto volumes of plates ; 
anditisunderstood that more remain tobepublished. The 
latter and a considerable part ot the former consist of 
hasty sketches and notices, more or less complete, of 
plants that came under the author’s observation while 


in India. They constitute a mass of technical English 


mixed with scraps of Latin, or of technical Latin mixed 


with seraps of English ; and although very far from 


being what Mr. Griffith could have intended to publish, 
- are of high value on account of the original views and 


very careful investigation of minute matters which they 
comprehend. The importance of these documents is, 
however, much impaired by endless misprints, and by 
the imperfect manner in which the author's half legible 
notes have been transcribed. To foreigners, unac- 
quainted with Indian proper names, and unable to dis- 
tinguish between places and things, some of the notes 
will, we suspect, be wholly incomprehensible. 

The journals and private letters which form the re- 
mainder of these volumes are of much general as well 
as scientific interest, containing as they do the daily 
notes made by so good an observer, during many years’ 
travel in various parts of India, and his unreserved 
Opinions concerning passing events, communicated con- 
fidentially to his friend Dr. Wight. We ust, however, 
express our doubt of the propriety of making these 
Opinions public. The letters were never intended for 
any other eye than that of the gentleman to whom they 
Were addressed, and are full of hasty, ill-considered re- 
marks, which the writer would have been the last man 
to put on record as his deliberate judgment. For in- 
Stance, in one place, writing upon erroneous informa- 
tion, he says : 

“Tt has been found that hybrids may be formed be- 
tween Orchides of any of Lindley’s sections! This is 
fatal to his Orchid classification! The seeds of these, 
though they appear perfectly formed, have not been 
made to germinate. Is not this startling ? and to what 
new views of classification it may lead, who knows ?” 

So far is this from being the ease, that we do not to 
this day know with certainty of a single mule Orchid ; 
it 18 Suspected, indeed, that some of our garden species 
have a hybrid origin, but no experimental proof of it 
has been obtained, or is likely to be. The paragraph 
just quoted is, in fact, self-contradictory, for it first 
asserts “that hybrids may be formed,” and then that 
the seeds have not been made to germinate ! so that 
the only evidence upon the subject is precisely that 
which is absent. No person’s private letters ever 
Yequired more severe pruning than those of Griffith ; 
he was a man of a hot temper and impetuous feelings ; 
and his opinions were hotly and impetuously expressed, 
whether im praise or in blame, without much considera- 
tion, His mind, moreover, was not so well trained as 
his eye ; and consequently his reasoning was far in- 
ferior to his observation. He had an admirable skill in 
following minute facts through all the obscurities in which 
they are involved ; and his correct knowledge of the 
theory of vegetation enabled him to observe correctly 
the phenomena that he witnessed. But when he pro- 
ceeded to generalise, or to reason from the facts he 
noticed, then his value as a naturalist began to diminish, 
This was remarkably shown in his notions concerning 
the raments of Ferns, and sexes in the lower orders 
of plants. 

In the 2d volume of these Posthumous Papers are 
found the private letters to which we have referred, and 
from them we select a few passages which are likely to 
interest the general reader. Writing from Cabul, 
Sept. 25, 1839, he says: [We correct the typographi- 
cal errors, 

“Of this place itself I am quite tired, and shall be 
glad when the advance, which is expected to take place 
ina few days, actually appears in orders. The other 
side of the town did present some verdure, but this is 
as barren at present as any part of Arabia Felix: hills 
without a particle of vegetation, presenting one unvaried 
uninteresting brown hue. I have, in addition to the 
long march from Candahar, also made one of 24 days 
to Bamean and back, which place is on the other side of 
the Indian Caucasus, though still farther within the 
mountains, and is famous for its caves, gigantic idols, 
and ruins, And such scenery ; how indescribable! A 
valley to some extent enclosed by most beautifully 

sculptured mountains, presenting every variety of 
colour—here rosy, red, yellow ; there bluish, purple, 
brick-red, and presenting such infinite variety of out- 


mountain thrown down, scattering its wreck in every 
direction, This trip gave me 200 species, mostly very 
alpine, thus swelling my list to 1200 species; alas! 
1200 only, when I expected 2400 at least! Bat 
perhaps next spring will give me more additions. The 
curious vegetation still continues ; and it is to all in- 
tents and purposes Mediterranean. One prevailing 
feature of the mountains, even as high as 13,000 feet, is 
the abundance of prickly Statices, forming a section to 
which the term Hystrix would be aptly applied. After 
crossing the highest ridge, Salsoloideze become very 
common. Wecrossed five ridges of the following heights ; 
10,000, 11,320, 12,180, 12,480, 12,900. We had some 
severe cold; some snow and ice. Ice was found, or 
vather some half frozen snow, in ravines at 10,500 feet 
and upwards, and the effect it had on the vegetation 
was most marked. This was a fortunate circumstance, 
as it gave me specimens in flower, which elsewhere had 
long been out of flower, or even past seeding. Mosses 
still continue rare, and only one Orchidea and two 
Ferns have as yet been found in Affghanistan.” This 
statement is, however, quite at variance with his bo- 
tanical memoranda. 

The account he gives of the Punjaub, in a letter 
dated Shikarpore, Feb. 1839, is not calculated to raise 
its vegetation in public estimation : 

“ At present I am in the worst country upon earth, 
that is, so far as botanical pabulum goes, for I never 
saw such abominable sandy wastes as those to which we 
have now become accustomed. India, on this side the 
Rajmahal Hills, is so bare of forest, that few places 
would afford a flora extending beyond a few hundred 
species, chiefly of such herbaceous forms as are con- 
nected with cultivation. Loodianah being in 31° north, 
has some European forms, a Linaria, Reseda, Medi- 
cago, Alisma, Sparganium, Typha foliis angustis, Far- 
setia Hamiltonii, Lithospermum, &c.; but as you cor- 
respond with Edgeworth, perhaps he has told you all. 
Scareely a tree have I seen anywhere except a Mango, 
or Peepul, or such like. The country is generally 
covered, particularly along the Indus and its streams, 
with Tamarix, of which Tamarix Furas is a beautiful 
coniferous looking tree. What a name, Furas! when 
one so applicable as cupressoides might have been 
given. Around this plain, which is in 27° 55’, nothing 
is to be seen but Tamarix, Acacia modesta, and a still 
more interesting Acacia, Ziziphus, Calotropis Hamil- 
tonii, &c., yet I have found some (to me) novelties 
which have afforded me some occupation lately. The 
best were a Phascum and a Poplar-like tree, which I 
suppose is Liquidambar, although, as usual, it disowns 
its character.” 

The scenery of Bootan is of a very different cha- 
racter, 

‘Since reaching the plains, I may say I have done 
nothing, as the vegetation is precisely the same ag that 
of Lower Assam. Neither did I get many plants 
during the four last marches in the hills, for although 
the elevation of some ridges still amounted to 5000 feet, 
yet the vegetation is almost quite tropical. I regretted 
leaving the higher ranges, the climate being so ex- 
quisite, and the spring vegetation so beautiful. At 
Chupcha I availed myself of a halt to ascend 10,000 
feet, and was well rewarded for my pains. But I saw 
enough to make me wish to remain there during the 
rains, at which period the flora of such places can only 
be said to exist. Anemones, Bistortze, Morina, Iris, 
Betula, Saxifraga, Primula exquisitissima, Trillium, 
Abelia 2? Cerasus, Salix, Abies, Pinus, Papaveracee, 
Aconitum, Rhododendrons, Aquilegia, &c., were all ob- 
served in some stage or other, Of the Rhododendrons, 
I cannot speak in terms of sufficient ecstacy. I have 
upwards of 15 species, which number might perhaps be 
doubled by a longer residence. My collection will 
amount to between 1400 and 1500 species, including 
Mosses and Hepaticee. Congratulate me on having 
found Lyellia, regarding which I was led to suppose that 
it was a native of high altitudes, whereas I find it no 
higher than 400 feet. I have only brought away about 
3 lbs. of specimens, Bootan, from altitudes of 6000 to 
10,000 feet, is a lovely country ; defined open woods, 
interrupted by large patches of sward, with here and 
there marshy spots, give one a vast selection of spots to 
hunt over for plants. Of all woods, give me one with 
a plentiful sprinkling of Rhododendrons. ‘With Goose- 
berries and Currants I have been quite familiar, and at 
lower altitudes than I expected. ‘The chief vegetation 
of the higher spots, at least I mean temporary vegeta- 
tion, consists of Monocotyledons, especially Liliacez. 
How shall I deseribe the Arvideze, especially the Py- 
thoneze, of which I have seven species, The most 
curious plants I have lately found is a Peloriod Swertia, 
which Royle | think mentions, and a curious creeping 
Ranunceulus-leaved monopetalous plant, probably a 
Sphaceleoidea.” [What is that 2] 


Garden Memoranda. 

Royat Boranic Garpen, GLasnevin.—There is now 
in flower here, for the first time in Hurope, the rare and 
beautiful Wallich Lily (L. Wallichianum) received by 
Mr. Moore from Major Madden, an invaluable Indian 
correspondent of the Garden. It is in the way of 
longiflorum and eximium, but has very narrow leaves. 

Pymmes House, Epmonton.—Among the many relics 
of bye-gone days to'be found in the neighbourhood of 
this familiar suburban village, few afford more interest 
than Pymmes House, an old-fashioned edifice, built 


somewhere about the time of Charles I., but suitably 
modernised in appearance by the present proprietor. 
[ts bright-red coloured front, divested of all Roses and 
climbers, which might harbour damp, and whose fast. 
enings might tend to deface it, is seen conspicuously 
through the trees from the publie bye-way which passes 
near it, The grounds have been greatly improved 
within these five years, and a new coach-road to the 
house is at present in course of formation. The flower- 
garden contains a nice piece of ornamental water, 
adorned with patches of Water-Lilies, and surrounded 
by a closely shaven lawn, containing flower-beds, 
except on one side, where the object aimed at 
has been the hiding of the kitchen-garden, which 
lies beyond it. This has been effected by a thick hedge 
of Arbor-vitee trees on the top of the slope ; a little 
further down the bank a row of standard Roses; then 
a row of Dahlias and Hollyhoeks mixed ; and in front 
searlet Geraniums and Verbenas, the latter scrambling 
among burrs down to the water’sege. Viewed from 
the walk on the opposite side, this arrangement has a 
strikingly good effect. Passing the lake and a graceful 
Napoleon Willow at its extremity, we reached a beauti- 
ful piece of lawn immediately in front of the house, fur- 
nished with four marble statues, a fine Cedar of Lebanon, 
a mossy cupped Oak, and other forest trees, and orna- 
mented by two long parallel strips of geometrical 
flower-beds, the first series being divided from the 
broad gravel walk in front of the house by a Grass 
border about 8 feet wide, and the second series 
from the first by another strip of Grass some 40 
feet in width. Here and there along the latter, 
intermixed with China seats, were boxfuls of Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, whose appearance was very effective. In the 
beds, which are now nearly at their best, and very gay, we 
remarked Calceolarias Kentish Hero and Amplexicaulis. 
Geraniums: Rollisson’s Unique, Mangles’ variegated 
and another variegated kind, Luceum Roseum and a 
somewhat darker coloured variety, Fair Helen, the Im- 
proved Frogmore, Compactum, Tom Thumb, and 
other searlets. Verbenas: La Ardoise, purplish blue ; 
Heloise, ditto ; Princess Alice, blush, with a rosy eye 5 
Madame Rattier, blush, with a rosy pink centre ; Crim- 
son King; Perfection, white ; Duchesse de Cazes, bluish 
purple, with a black eye ; Array, crimson. Cupheas of 
different kinds, beds of Agathea ccelestis, and 
Ageratum coelestinum ; the blue Campanula car- 
patica, which had also a very pretty appearance 
in rows along the sides of the walks ; Pentstemon gen- 
tianoides splendens, Petunia Shrubland Rose, and other 
varieties. Round the base of one of the statues we ob= 
served Plumbago Larpente, but it has never flowered, 
possibly owing to its being in too luxuriant a condition ; 
a dry poor soil would seem to suit it best. Passing the 
lawn, the walk leads through a herbaceous garden, by 
the side of a brook full of the white Water Lily, 
which seems to luxuriate in its nearly still waters 5 
and farther on, in the same brook, there is @ 
waterfall, but it was not in action when we saw it. 
But to return to the flower garden: a portion of the 
old kitehen garden wall connects the Arbor-vitze hedge 
above alluded to with the house, and in order to render 
this ornamental, it has been covered with Magnolias, 
Bignonia radicans, Jasmines, Wistaria sinensis, climbing 
Roses, &c., and at the end, next the hedge just men- 
tioned, with a Fig tree, which, in the course of the 
season, produces bushels of Figs, the young fruit 
being always preserved from the winter's frost and wet 
by a waterproof covering. A lean-to greenhouse oc- 
cupies a portion of this wall, opposite the head of the 
lake. It was gay with Clerodendrons, Balsams, Achi- 
menes, Pentas carnea, Fuchsias, the charming Dipla- 
denia erassinoda, a Hoya carnosa, with nearly 100 
trusses of bloom on it, and in the darker parts of 
the house with Campanula pyramidalis, a very 
suitable plant for such situations, The small 
border at the base of the wall was composed 
of little circles, each containing a Fuchsia in 
the middle of dwarf-growing bedding plants. These 
circles were divided from each other by narrow walks 
edged with Box, and surfaced with light-coloured 
pounded China, which gave a lightsome appearance to 
a situation otherwise somewhat dark and gloomy. In 
the kitchen garden is a long spau-roofed forcing-house, 
in three divisions, with pits in front for growing Melons 
in, &c. There are also a Vinery and a greenhouse, 
the latter containing Azaleas and Camellias, some pits, 
and a small propagating bouse. Cucumbers have been 
cut in the forcing-house from last October until now, 
and in the pits in front Beechwood Melons will soon be 
ripe, being a second crop from the same plants this year. 
Ridge Cucumbers have been all killed by mildew, which 
has been very troublesome here this season. For killing 
mildew on plants in houses, it has been found that 
sulphur-water (water after the sulphur has fallen to the 
bottom) is equally efficacious with dusting the plants 
with the sulphur itself, and it is a much more cleanly 
method, as the plants require no washing afterwards. 
In conclusion, it is but right to mention that every- 
thing exhibited the very best management, and reflected 
much credit on Mr. Speed, who is gardener at the 


Pymmes. 


Miscellaneous. 

Febrifugal Properties of Alkekengt (Nicandra phy- 
saloides),—The new observations contained 1n a com. 
munication from M. Gendron tend to confirm those 
made previously by the same gentleman on the advan- 
tages to be derived from the use of the capsules of 
Alkekengi in intermittent fevers. The author however 
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has asco: tauicd idl Oise pias caluul, a ve bad hoped 
it could, replace all the other more costly febrifuges. 
After a long series of experiments he has ascertained 
in what circumstances and quantities it can be used 
with success, and has discovered that the quantities 
before recommended by him were too small, and thus 
occasioned the failures which have been complained of 
by those who followed his directions. M. Gendron has 
studied the action of the different parts of the plant, 
The febrifugal qualities belong more particularly to the 
capsules and the berries ; they are more marked if the 
fruit is allowed to ripen and even begin to dry upon the 
plant ; the gathering should be made in October, when 
the medicine seems to act with most energy, Berries 
dried by a stove, powdered, and kept from air and light, 
retain their properties from one year to the other. The 
powder of the isolated capsules is very bitter ; that of 
the berries is, in addition, acid. M. Gendron has given, 
without inconvenience, 30 grammes of this powder per 
day in two doses; an ordinary dose is from 10 to 
12 grammes. Comples Rendus. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Tuat the plants which are intended for various pur- 
poses, and different seasons, may each receive such sort 
of treatment as is most calculated to make them answer 
the end for which they are grown, a distinction should 
be made between those which are designed to keep up 
the display between this time and the eud of November, 
and those which are to be useful during midwinter and 
early spring. A third class will consist of those plants, 
principally hard-wooded, which are cultivated more 
especially for their summer services. By reducing the 
thing to a system, in assembling together those whose 
season of flowering and required treatment are similar, 
it is more eisy to give to each the particular treat- 
ment which its case demands, We are aware that to 
do this properly, several houses or pits are required ; 
but where such conveniences are not at command, 
much may be done even in one house, by arranging the 
plants for the different periods, in such situations as 
may, on consideration of the matter, seem best calcu- 
lated to ensure them the treatment they require. The 
peculiar requirements of individual species render 
very careful observation and reflection necessary. For 
Instance, many plants do better at a distance from the 
glass, while the very existence of others depends upon 
their being freely and fully exposed to the light. After 
this time the creepers on the roofs of plant-houses 
should be kept within more moderate limits, and gradu- 
ally reduced as the season advances, that the plants 
beneath them may not be deprived of the sun and 
alr so necessary to mature their growth. Many 
plants in these houses are now in the last stage 
of flowering ; and if attention has been paid to raising 
a stock of young plants, the old ones of many quick- 
growing soft-wooded species may be discarded. By this 
practice, the remaining plants may be placed further 
apart, thereby allowing a freer circulation of air amongst 
them. Plants of Gloxinias, Achimenes, &c., which are 
from time to time removed from the houses to ripen 
their growth, should be placed in a dry frame, where 
they can have plenty of light, but where their supply of 
water must be gradually reduced ; they must not be 
allowed to get dry all at once, which is too commonly 
the treatment they receive, and in consequence of 
which many of them perish entirely. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

MEtons.—These are now growing fast,and must have 
vegular attention in regard to stopping and thinning. 
Let the plants have abundance of air, and retain a little 
all night, as the flavour of the fruit is much improved 
by a systematic attention to this poiat. Let them have 
an ample supply of water, except when the fruit is 
ripening. Continual care is necessary at this season, to 
prevent the establishment of the red spider on the 
leaves ; and another enemy, not less to be guarded 
against is the cricket, which eats its way into the fruit 
both of Pines and Melons, just as they are approaching 
to maturity. The best way of destroying them is to mix 
some arsenic and crowfig (uux vomica), and lay a little 
in the bottom of an earthen pan, placiug a pan of water 
near it. The crickets eat the povison greedily, until 
they are driven by thirst to the water, of which they 
drink till they burst. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES., 

Cold frames, handlights, and every other convenience 
for propagating, will now be put into requisition. 
Galceolarias, Pentstemons, the best kinds of Lobelias, 
Senecio, Petunias, &c., when sufficiently struck and 
gradually hardened, may be taken up and potted. This 
mode of striking is very much less troublesome than in 
heated structures ; while, at this season, it is equally 
certain. Prepare for getting the best Cinerarias potted. 
Let the Carnations and Picotees in pots, for winter 
flowering, have every attention, that when placed on the 
front shelves of the greenhouse stage in November, 
their flowering shoots may be strong and numerous. If 
they have been prevented flowering, and no shoots are 
now upon them of more than 4 or 5 inches in length, 
they may be allowed to grow from this time, as they 
will begin flowering in November, and if the plants are 
healthy, they will continue through the winter. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

PansIEs.—Piant out young plants for blooming next 
Spring, and at the zame time pot several of each sort for 
filling up vacancies, should any occur, from frost or 
accident. Several new ones are worth inquiring for, 


though these are less Caudidates tor puolic favour ; Mr. 
Beck is one of the most promising. RanoncuLuses.— 
It will be advisable to make the bed for the next year’s 
use. A good rich compost is most desirable, that of a 
cool nature is best ; the bed should not be made higher 
than the paths. If well made, and turned several times 
during winter to sweeten, little more need be done till 
nearly planting time. As for Carnations and Picotees, 
the directions given last week may be attended to. 
AuricuLss and Potyantauses.—The latter, at this 
season, will often have the neck of the plant bare; to 
counteract any ill effect, it will be requisite to move the 
soil about them, and draw it round the plants. Seed- 
lings will also sometimes be thrown or drawn out by 
the large earth-worm ; they should often be examined 
and carefully replanted, as the weakest plants often 
produce flowers with the best properties. Dantias.— 
These must have the blooms shaded, if intended for ex- 
hibition, and fastened in such a manner that they cannot 
chafe or be injured by high winds, Pinks need but 
little attention, except watering them occasionally ; when 
the soil has not been well attended to, wire-worms will 
attack them ; as soon as their ravages are perceived, 
they must be caught, whatever may be the trouble. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Continue at intervals to earth up some of the earliest 
Celery a few weeks before it is required for use ; but, 
unless in very cold and late localities, it is better to 
defer the soiling of the general winter crop till the 
third or last week of September. Let the intermediate 
rows of Peas, &c., be cleared away as soon as possible 
after their produce is gathered, that the Celery may 
have the advantage of the additional light and air. 
As an extra stimulant for any crops which we wish to 
grow particularly fine, we have all the dung from the 
aviaries and poultry-yard carefully collected, and mixed 
with three or four times its bulk of charred refuse. 
The heaps of this mixture are cased over with charcoal- 
dust, and after lying a year in that state, we use it for 
almost all kitchen garden crops; considerable care, 
however, is necessary in this, as it is aearly as strong 
as guano, and of course an over dose would be dan- 
gerous. After the ground is regularly dunged and 
trenched, a light top-dressing of this mixture is forked 
or raked in, previous to planting or sowing the crops ; 
and to others in a state of progress, we lay a ring of it 
a few inches distant round the collar of the plant, and 
cover it with a slight top-dressing of soil ; the riches of 
the manure being diffused through the soil by the rain. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Watt Trees.—The tying in or nailing of these 
should now be gone over for the last time this season, 
that the young wood, from its closer proximity to the 
wall, may have a better chance of ripening. Now that 
the fruit of Morello Cherries is gathered, as many of 
their shoots as space will admit of without being 
crowded, should be laid in. Enough has been said 
about Strawberries in former Calendars, and all that is 
now necessary is to urge the early completion of the 
work connected with the summer management of this 
crop, especially in making new plantations, and cutting 
away the runners, and forking rotten dung about the 
roots of the older ones. ‘The old Raspberry canes 
which have done bearing should now be cut away, and 
the strongest of the young canes tied loosely up in their 
places, stopping the very luxuriant ones at about 55 feet 
high. A little rotten dung forked in amongst them 
will very much assist the swelling and ripening of the 
buds for next year’s crop. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending Aug. 22, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPEBATUBE. 
BAROMETER. 


Ofthe Air. Ofthe Barth. wina.| ” 


Max.| Min. | Mean ae Beery 


Min. 
29.944 
29.966 
29.767 
29.793 
29.708 
29.612 
2) 0 29.8% 29.799 
Average.... 29.852 | 29.792 | 70.5 | 44.3 | 57.4 | 61.3 | 61.5 

16 Five; slightly cloudy; very fine; cloudy. 

17—Overcast; cloudy aud fine; clear at night. 

18—Fine; cloudy and fine; heavy clouds at night. 

19—Fine ; boisterous, with dry air; clear. 

20—Fine; cloudy; shower in the evening. Bi 

21—Overcast; rain commenced 1] a.m.; clear; frost at night. 

22—Quite clear; very fine; clear at nicht, 

Mean temperature of the week 4} deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last (24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending August 31, 1300. 


& 


mm lSecw| Moon’sAge. 


No. of Prevailing Winds. 


Years in 
which it 
Rained. 


Greatest 
Quantity 
of Rain. 


Sunday 25 
Mom 26 
Tues 27 
Wed, 28 
Thurs. 29 
Friday 30 
Satur. 3 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 25th, 
1826—therm. 83 deg.; and the lowest on the 20th 1833—therm. 38 deg. 
——_—_—_—_———— 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Apricots : Sumertonensis. The seedling is round, like the Peach 
Apricot, but woolly and insipid like the Orange, It is, there- 
fore, new, but of no value, and we should not continue to 
growit. Budit with the Peach Apricot, quite as late, and 
really excellent.—JG. We are glad to see that your Apricots at 
Hexham are so fine, and to hear that the crop is so large. 
Hereabouts the frosts of May 3 destroyed most of this kind of 
fruit, Many thanks, 

Boos: A B. Apply at 21, Regent-street.t 

Dantas: HB, Whatever ails your Dahlias, of this you may 
be sure, that they are not struck by the Potato blight. We 
can offer no suggestion.—@ A. The Horticultural Society 
neither has nor has had any such intention, 


Focnsias: Kelvedon. A very curious ‘* sport,” certainly, Tw® 
different kinds of flowers on the same plant is a novelty 
Just try and propagate separately the two branches which 
bear the different flowers, and let us hear further, It is pro- 
bable that in this way you will fix the variety, These 
“sports” are highly eurious. The other day we saw, in the 
possession of the Earl of Jersey,a Dahlia which bere on the 
same stalk a deep purple self flower, and a white one 
streaked very slightly with purple. 

Houutes: A M. They may be removed with safety in September.f 

Hypranceas: Will the Gardeners’ Chronicle inform Romsey 
Abbey why a bed of Hydrangeas planted in rich garden 
loam three years ago, and regularly watered, has constantly 
au uohealthy appearauce, the leaves turning yellow, and a 
large proportion of the plants not flowering, but remaining 
dwarf? We refer this to the kind attention of corres- 
pondents who have seen the affection of which Iomsey Abbey 
complains, In heavy land, where the roots make way with 
difficulty, we know that Hydrangeas are unwilling to flower, 
and grow in a stunted manner, manure them aa you will. 

Hyprostatic Syrnon: In reply to several inquiries we have 
to state that we are acquainted with this instrument only 
through our correspondents, who however speak well of it. 
The best plan is to enquire of Mr. Bird, the patentee, 

Insects: CH. The caterpillars from Hyde-park are a brood 
of the buff-tip moth (Pygzra bucephala). They turn to chry- 
salids, inclosed in a silken case, and have no poisonous pro-~ 
perty. W.—Bedhampton. The caterpillar of the eyed hawk~ 
moth (Smerinthus ocellatus). W.—Sub. Your leaves were 
badly attacked by the common thrips of the hothouse. 
Syringing with tobacco-water, and fumigation (the house 
being made as air-tight as possible), are the only remedies, 
The Camellia leaves were also attacked by the flat seale. 
Syringing with hot water will destroy these. W.—£ste. The 
eggs are evidently those of the common Gooseberry saw-fly. 
W.—J LS, Bedale. We do not know by what insect the eggs 
on the Birch twig were deposited. W.—C R. We are glad to 
learn that the rains have dispersed the plant lice from the 
Oats. The caterpillar sent is that of the peppered moth 
(Biston betularius). W. 

Minpew on Grapes: Young Gardener. Mr. Baker has found 
(see p. 533) that the steam from hot dung will killit. Before 
doing anything else, you had therefore, perhaps, better try 
the experiment, and report to ua the result.} 

Names or Puants: JS. We have no idea what it is.—Cymro 
1, Polypodium vulgare ; 2, Asplenium trichomanes ; 3, Cystop- 
teris fragilis; 4, Asplenium viride, S.-C J W K. Salisburia 
adiantitolia ; a hardy deciduous tree.—Usk, Saponaria offi- 
cinalis.—Erzeroum. 21, Arnebia echioides.—J Y, Clonmel. 
Cassia levigata.— Dundee. Some Phytolacca, and apparently 
the common Pocan or Poke, Ph. decandra.—H RJ. A. Di- 
anthus plumarius; B. Echinops spbzrocephalus; C, Coro- 
nilla-varia. Strike your cuttings uow, if you can keep the 
plants over the winter, If not, wait till spriog.—J Uf R. Sco- 
lymus hispanicus.—J B. 4, Hydrocotyle vulgaris; 2, Ajuga 
reptans; 1, Poiygonum amphibium; 3, Peplis Portula.— 
B T. 1, Woodsia ilvensis, rare; 2, 4, and9, Asplenium Filix- 
foemina; 8, Lastrea Thelypteris; 5, L, oreopteris; 6, Le 
Filix-mas; 7 and 8, L, dilatata; 10, Polystichum lobatum ; 
11, Phymatodes Billardieri. S. : 

Ortuocrarny : A Prentice Laddie. The author of such a list is 
a blind man undertaking to lead those who possess their eye= - 
sight. The spelling is infamous. 

Pits: @@. You should have a pipe above your beds and a 
couple below, with the power of stopping the circulation in 
the upper pipe. The lower pipes must be in a chamber, 
which may be constructed with rough slabs. Do not use 
tanks for your bottom-neat; they give off too much moisture 
and rot the roots, F 

PsEservine Fruits. We have tried the quality of some jars of 
frnit, &c., preserved by the method of Mr. James Cooper, of 
Brixton-hill (see Advertisement, May 25). Upon opening the 
jars some were found of inferior quality, otuers very go 
‘and one of them, of Mulberry, most excellent, Mr, Cooper’s 
method evidently deserves to have a fair trial. Nothing 
could be better than his Greengages, and Raspberries and 
Currante, ; 

Ruopopenpaons: G F L, Yellow or buff-coloured varieties 
are not uncommon, They may be obtained of any of the 
large Rhododendron growers.$ rs 

Ruvsars: H Sand Co. It is not easy to form an opinion about 
Rhubarb, when cut; and it is quite impossible to tell whether 
it is early, if sent for examination in the month of August! 

Roses: osa. The market gardeners propagate the Moss and 
Cabbage Roses by layers; by pruning the shoots back to two 
or three eyes early in spring, they are kept low and full of 
wood. Under careful culture the bushes may be kept hand- 
some for several years. They should have a good dressing 
of well decomposed stable manure every winter. The fol- 
lowing are 12 fragrant Hardy Autumnal Roses. Damask 
Perpetual: Duchess de Rohan, Julie de Krudaer, Laurence 
de Montmorency. Hybrid Perpetual: Aubernon, Clementine 
Seringe, Cornet, Duchesse de Galliera, Dr. Marx, Marquisa 
Boccella, Polybe, Réine des Fleurs, Sydonie. Duchess of 
Meckleuburgh is only a second.rate Rose.} : 

STRAWBERRIES : Amateur, See our article on “ Villa and Sub- 
urban Gardening ” in another columu.f | a 

Vines: WF D. It your Vioes that are making their first year’s 
growth, are growing vigorously and have plenty of roum, do 
not yet stop their leaders,||—D W. Oo your dry sandy bot- 
tom, your Vines have doubtless suffered from drought during 
the growing season, for then the Vine requires more water 
than is afforded it in very many cases. Yvur border ought 
to be made at least 2 feet deep, and on your subsvil it will be 
well to concrete it, You must cut back, to get strong wood, 
By making a rich border, with plenty of heat, plensy of air, 
and sufficient moisture you cannot fail to get strong wood ; 
and as you say you succeeded best with the long rod system, 
keep by it.|| 

Wiis Feet: Sub. It may be preserved from wasps, &c., by 
wrapping it in tow; or, if you do not mind expence, you 
might try Halliman’s fruit protector.} ei ? 

Weeps: 4 R. Lime will not destroy them; it is quite as 
likely to promote their growth, Itis a great misforcune to 
succeed a sloven, but there is no remedy except patient 
weeding as fast as weeds make their appearance. Ina year or 
two you may expect to be cleaned, provided you keep the 
ground well stirred during the first summer. ¥ ‘ 

Misc: Lady M, Your Fuchsias are possibly too laxuriay ) 
flower well; try the effect of partially starving one of t a 
for want of water for awhile, The main point to be attende 
to in the management of Pardanthus chinensis is to she 16a 
long, warm, dry rest in autumn, Calistegia edad 7 
creased by its roots. Your Alstroemerias, whose ree a 
sound,” will come up hereafter. Cnothera should be pro- 
nounced Enotheera.f 

SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Escuoitrzias: S W. Semi-double Escholtzias are not uncom- 
mon, but they will not remain semi-double.* 

Focusias: S F and Co. Considerably shrivelled when re- 
ceived; but apparently worthless as a ‘‘show flower.” * — 
T T, Chelmsford. 2 is the best. It has a finely coloured 
corolla, and the sepals reflex well ; but the latter, t gether 
with the tube, should be white, to contrast well with the 

5 = 

Bpebee Cand Son, Haverhill. See our report of Worton 
Cottage Meeting in another colump.* : 

Pinks: Maria, They are Pinks of little or no merit.* 
Vensenas: ZT, Chelmsford. M, 2, scarlet, light eye; ro 
nice light kind; and Forget-me-Not, purple ; are distinct an 
worth growing, The rest are inferior to others of the same 

colours aow in cultivation,* 


| 
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ANUR#S.—'he tollowing Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, along freer : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ane < 0 0 
Clover Manure, do, oan aes tee crea 0) 00) 
Turnip Manure, do, uaa tes ace win ek 0: 0 
Superphosphate of Lime acd eve aH, O50 
Sulpburic Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 9J, 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GinBs, 
Bricat, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY Gruss and Sons, 


CORN MANURE FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OaTS, BEANS, 
c. Cc 
HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY most con- 


fidently recommend the above, as they are daily receiving 
very satisfactory accounts from parties who used it with great 
success Jast season, It will be found fully eyual to and much 
cheaper than Peruvian Guano, and is not so liable to produce 
so large a growth of straw. Price Seven Guineas per ton, 3 cwt. 
eracre, They also beg to offer their Concentrated Urate, 
uperphosphate Lime, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Fishery and other Salt, Gypsum Sulphuric Acid, 
and genuine Peruvian Guano, To insure this free from adul- 
teration, all purchasers can receive it direct from the Ware- 
houses of the Importer. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Porsrr, Secretary. 
Conntry Dealers and Agents supplied. 


ICKINSUN'S NEW LTALIAN RYE-GRASS 
SEED is now ready for delivery, price 7s. per bushel. 
No. 7, Curzon-street, May Fair, Loodon. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY, 
©‘ Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘ No,” 
«Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 
M ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction, 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements, 
118, Fenchurcn-street, London. A pampblet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps, Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills, 


| shee NOTICE. — EMIGRANTS are in 
formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B, Persons be- 
comiog purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 


ANTED A FARM of from 100 to 200 acres of 


Arable and Pasture Land, in good condition, with com. 
fortable house and buildi:gs, pleasantly situated in the neigh. 
bourhood of a railway, and at least 50 miles north-west of 
London. Rent to meet the times. The Advertiser would not 
object to take the Live Stock and Implements at a valuation, if 
they are desirable ; and, provided the same advantage could 
be insured him on leaving the farm, would have no objection 
to pay a small remuneration for recent improvements on the 
land.—Letters, prepaid, to be addressed, stating particulars, to 
B. B., Post-office, Little Sutton, near Chester. 


URE WATER raised to any height trom a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 


‘than those ordinarily in use, Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 


cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawiogs and Estimates 
made.—Freeman Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70. Strand, London. 


R. S. NEWINGLON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 

VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on ‘pplication to Messrs, Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London. 


HE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Joun 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Bublic Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
mere efficient, and more durable than any other. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


n PATENT. 
Za a 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
© to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 1 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from ls. 3d. to ls. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


moe de No AND Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
Scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not Seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the bighest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S, and Co. beg to inform the Trade that attheir Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, dc. 


M ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained ir Messre, Nessit’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 
Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, d&c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers, 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
Oerne tes Webi NS Sole Licensee and 

anufacturer of the PATENT VULC S - 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. eS 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 

veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WaTER- 
PROOF and FLExsBLE Pipe is required. 
_ Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexibie in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes, 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the tollow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size, | }in.; gin.) Zin. 1g in, 


ply ...J0s. 5d.|0s. 64 |0s, 8d.|0s lUd.| 1s. Od. |1s. 2d.|1s. 4d.|1s. 6d. 
2ply ...10 8 8 


lin. 2 in. | 24in.) 3 in, 


OPIS ON) Qip Ss TL 20 |}2 8 
3.ply ...j0 11 1 O jf 38 [1 6 JL 10 J2 2 2 9 [3 8 
N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 


roses, jets, and branches, complet ith union joi 

attach to pumps or water Gintama: ” wae ae 
-All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 

Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 

London, will meet with immediate attention, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Tauurspay, Aug. 29—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Tavespay, Sept. 5—Ayricultural Imp. Society of Lrelana. 


Tuar our correspondents should criticise our re- 
marks is what we both expect and desire, because 
the discussions thus created are the most effectual 
methods that can be devised for the illustration of 
the facts passing under our notice. 

One of our correspondents, however, overlooking 
our real object and intention, has so far mistaken 
our meaning as to consider the recent remarks we 
made on the class of men to whom the management 
of estates is confided in the light of a personal 
attack, ‘‘ He has observed,” he says, “ with pain 
our repeated attacks on the mixture of the solicitors’ 
with the land-agents’ business,” and assures us that 
he has never, during 14 years, but once involved his 
employers in law expenses. This liability to the 
encouragement of litigation being one of the objec- 
tions we made against the employment of lawyers 
as land-agents, we readily exonerate our corre- 
spondent from all liability to such a charge ; at the 
same time, however, assuring him that his case is an 
exception to a general rule. 

“ N. P.” may prove his own fitness, but that does 
not prove the fitness of his class, and does not an- 
swer one of our objections to these lawyer-land- 
agents. What we wish to see is, that landowners 
would, in the first place, take more interest in their 
estates themselves, and commit the subordinate 
management of them to men of skill and ability ; 
at the same time giving them such a remuneration 
for their labour that they are under no necessity to 
eke out a paltry salary, by combining the somewhat 
incongruous professions of lawyer and land-agent. 

“ N. P.” has given us one reason why landowners 
should not systematically visit their estates, as we 
recommend, namely, that they are tormented by 
“the tenant’s asking for grants to which he is not 
entitled, which he has not been enabled to obtain 
from the agent.” Our friend describes this case so 
feelingly that it must surely be his own. That the 
tenant is not able to obtain a certain “grant ”’ from 
the agent is no proof that he is not entitled to it; 
and snch a scene of confusion as an owner ordering 
what his agent had refused can never occur on a 
well-managed estate. 


Our remarks on the failure of Cuover have led to 
some observations from Mr. Summers on the common 
practice of “ doctoring” the seed, which is un- 
doubtedly one reason for this failure. In this, as in 
other purchases, we cannot too strongly urge upon 
our readers the importance of buying of those “on 
whom they can depend, for it is impossible for the 
most practised eye to detect the fraud. Sulphur, 
indigo, logwood, copperas, and verdigris, are all 
used in this nefarious practice, to the certain de- 
struction of the vegetative power of the Clover seed.” 
That this is one reason of failure of Clover there can 
be no doubt, and as it has been ascertained that 
certain parasitical plants do great injury on the 
Continent, we directed attention to this fact also 
with the hope that our correspondents would be on the 
look-out for them, and report to us if they found any. 
With regard to manures, we have to report (as we 
mentioned in our previous remarks on this subject) 
that though their use of course improves the crop, 
when the Clover is already there, yet not one that 
we tried seems to exert the slightest influence in pre- 
venting the mysterious disappearance of the Clover 


plant in early spring. Mr. Summers suggests that 
possibly another cause for the failure of Clover may 
be that our land is not sufficiently deeply cultivated. 
Without for a moment under-valuing the import- 
ance of deep ploughing, we may remark that in 
our own case no difference can be observed between 
land that has been subsoiled and that which has 
received only the ordinary ploughing, and that we 
can see no greater success attend the growth of 
Clover on the lightest Turnip land than on the 
strongest clay. Both seem equally tiable to fail. 
The only remedy to this state of things that has 
hitherto been devised, has been the growth of Beans 
or Peas instead of Clover. This is a well-established 
fact, but the reason why this answers is as yet a 
mystery, chemical analysis having shown that the 
Clover plant and the Bean abstract from the 
soil as nearly as possible the same substances. “In 
fact, Chemistry has not yet been able to throw 
light on the subject ; for Dr. Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, recently analysed two soils, one on which 
Clover had failed, the other on which it had not, 
without being able to detect any satisfactory differ- 
ence between them. Such is a brief summary of all 
we at present know on this important subject: it 
affords a striking instance how far we are from being 
thoroughly acquainted with the “ principles” of 
agriculture. 


{LIQUID MANURE TANKS, 

Havine, about three months ago, made one of these 
indispensable adjuncts to modern farming, from which 
I was long deterred, imagining bricks, mortar, cement, 
and archwork to be the inevitable but costly materials 
of a tank, and having found that a good and durable 
tank may be built at a comparatively moderate expense, 
I herewith detail the method and the cost of such a 
tank. The inside contents are 6 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and 6 feet deep. The ground—a pure sand—was dug 
out 7 feet deep, 8 feet long, and 8 feet wide. The 
bottom was puddled with clay a foot thick, An Oak 
post, 5 inches square, was placed about a foot from 
each corner ; three Larch rails were morticed on each 
side of the tank into the posts; and slabs of Oak, 
Beech, or whatever odd rough timber I could find 
about my saw-pit, were nailed to the rails from the 
outside of them. One old crooked piece of Oak was 
especially sawed up for this purpose. The slabs were 
nailed vertically, and so we were not particular as to 
their all being the height of the posts, that is, 54 feet. 
This entire frame was made and then taken to pieces 
again before it was placed in the tank. When set up, 
clay was puddled behind it one foot thick. Oak curbs 
were laid round the sides at the top. Pieces of Beech, 
6 to 9 inches in diameter, chopped a little, to fit better 
together, were laid over as a covering, after a pump had 
been put down. The cast-iron pump was passed through 
a bore in one of the stoutest pieces of Larch, and sup- 
ported by three iron struts standing on the curbs. 
Another stout piece of Beech had a large bore through 
it, for the purpose of knowing when the tank was full, 
and putting in such things as dead rats or poultry, or 
ammoniacal manures. Now the items of cost, which 
would be pretty much the same in any locality, were 
these : 
Clearing a space of ground, one man two days of 93 <. 

working hours each ae ae aa ae s 
Digging out tank and wheeling away earth 20 yards 

off, one mantwodays ... 26 a wae oes 
One man puddling, 43 days ccs aa 
One man making road to tank, one day 
Sawyer, for 298 feet of Oak 0 vee 
Ditto, for 50 feet of Fir te aa 
Carpenter, 3} days making frame 
Ditto, two days putting up 
Ditto, two days making roof 


Q 
° 


_ 
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oscocecco 
_ 
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£215 0 
My carpenter is a good honest fellow about the place, 
but proverbially a slow hand. I cut my own timber, 
and procured the clay in making a ditch for quite 
another purpose, and hauled the materials at a leisure 
time ; and the quantities of timber and clay, and the 
cost of hauling, may be calculated from the foregoing 
labour account, to which I must add 1s. 7d. for nails. 
Being perfectly satisfied with this tank, I have only to 
speak of its durability. The party to whom I am in- 
debted for the mode of construction is the farm-super- 
intendent at Queenwood College, in Hampshire, a place 
which I think well worth the notice of agriculturists. 
They may see there some first-rate practical farming, 
done with ease and without bluster and pretension. 
Queenwood College is, in fact, a school for the classical 
and commercial education of boys, having some 800 
acres of land attached to it, and professors of chemistry 
and other sciences engaged. Mr. Edmundson, the pro- 
prietor, has also an agricultural school for young men 
desiring both scientific and practical agricultural know- 
ledge. Well, here has been, among other tanks, one 
like that above described in existence and sound con- 
dition for eight years, and it appears to me to answer 
every purpose of more expensive tanks, : 
For making drains into a tank, the following I fd 
a cheap and sufficient method. In front of your 
pigsties, or some edge of the dung in the yard where the 
liquor oozes out from the central mass, make a tank 
about 18 inches deep and 1 foot wide, with any old half 
bricks placed circular, and about 6 inches of clay 
puddled at bottom and behind, and put a grating at top 
of it, Then, from just underneath the curb which holds 
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the grating, run a drain to the main tank, of machine- 
made draining pipes of 2 to 3 inches bore, laid ina 
little clay puddled, and about a foot underground, The 
cast-iron grating can be taken out, and the little tank 
cleaned with the hand when it gets too full of solid 
matter. It is true that you do not get much into the 


TABLE, 


tank in dry weather ; but in wet weather I can testify 
you may save a great deal of valuable stuff, which flows 
through the dung from the centre to the outsides of it; 
and then, the horses being probably disengaged, one can 
easily be spared to empty the tank upon some adjacent 
pasture, even though it should be filled daily, as mine 


| [Auc. 24, 


was during some of the late heavy rains, And this 
makes the Grass grow too ; so that I am quite satisfied 
that with judgment in selecting the place and time of 
construction, such a tank as I have described may be 
made a profitable adjunct to the farm. Amicus Tull. 


SHEEP. 


Duration 


Description of of Experi- 


’ Pood consumed per Week to [Increase per 
each 100 lbs. live wght of anima)] week upon 


showing the Consuurption of food and the Increase of Animal per Week, for each 100 lbs. Live Weight, as recorded by various observers. 


Description of 


Animal. ment, 


animals) 


on sini 
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ECONOMY OF MANURES. 

On Wednesday, July 31, a lecture on this subject was 
delivered in the Trades’ Hall, by Dr. Anderson, the 
chemist of the Highland Society. Hesaid: It has 
appeared to me that the present affords an advantageous 
opportunity of calling your attention to questions which 
must unquestionably depend for solution on the mutual 
exertions of science and practice. For I hold it to be 
certain that the two must go together, and that though 
some of the facts we require may be determined in the 
laboratory, there are many questions which, though 
Suggested by science, can be established only as facts by 
experiments in the field, performed with every attention 
to care and accuracy. I hold also that neither of these 
methods of experiment will in themselves suffice ; they 
must go hand in hand if our results are to be of value. 
Separately the chances are that they lead to mere 
speculations, of which science will supply one set and 
practice the other ; for you must allow me to say that 
practice has abundance of speculations of its own, which 
are often much wilder than those on which science ven- 
tures. Indiscussing the general questions of the economy 
of manures on the present occasion, I must be contented 
to do so in a very general manner, as your time will not 
permit me to go intoany details, and I shall advert, in 
the first place, shortly to the general properties of 
manures. If we examine then any of our common 
plants, we find it to be composed of a considerable 
number of chemical substances. These substances may 
be divided into two great classes, separable from one 
another by a very simple experiment, which is neither 
more nor less than burning the plant. When this is 
done we obtain its ash, containing the whole of one of 
these classes ; the other has in the process of burning 
passed isto the state of gases, and so escaped the obser- 
vation of our unassisted senses. The former of these 
are called the mineral or inorganic constituents of the 
plant, the latter the organic constituents, because they 
are peculiarly present in all organised beings. The 
latter of these classes is a limited one, and contains only 
four substances—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. The former is much more extensive, and com- 
prehends a considerable number, of which the most 
important are sulphuric acid, phosphorie acid, lime, 
magnesia, potash, and soda. Now the existence of the 
plant depends upon its obtaining all these, as well as 
one or two less important substances, in sufficient quan- 
tity ; without these it cannot flourish, and just in pro- 
Portion to the amount in which they are supplied will 
be the luxuriance of its growth, I say the growth of 
the plant will be proportional to the supply of these 
Constituents. This statement however is not to be 
taken in its widest sense, because Nature has fixed a 
Certain limit beyond which no supply of these substances, 
however liberal, will raise its growth, but up to that 
limit the statement is substantially correct, From 
whence, then, is the plant to derive these substances 2 
And in ansWering this question it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the two classes of substances to which I 


have already referred, and to inquire separately into 
the sources of each, 


Of the inorganic constituents there can be but one 
source, the soil namely, which to be fertile must contain 
the whole of these substances in greater or less quantity. 
It is different, however, with the organic constituents, 
which have a two-fold source, and of which part, or 
even the whole, may be derived from the surrounding 
atmosphere. The atmosphere is in fact a great reservoir 
of the organic constituents of plants, of which it contains 
all four ; two of these, nitrogen and oxygen, forming 
almost the whole of it; the other two, carbon and 
hydrogen, existing in smaller proportion in the forms, 
respectively, of carbonic acid and the vapour of water. 
It must be understood, however, that all soils contain a 
certain quantity of the same substances, in the form of 
what is called organic matter, in a state in which all 
these four substances may be supplied to the plant. 
Now every fertile soil contains all the constituents of 
the plants which grow upon it, and that too in sufficient 
quantity to supply many successive crops, a position 
which I have had recently an opportunity of illustrating 
in a very complete manner, in aseries of analyses of the 
Wheat soils of Scotland, published in the last No. of the 
Highland Society’s Transactions. I havethereshown that 
even nitrogen, of all others the element which we should 
least expect to find in them in abundance, nevertheless 
exists in what must be considered a comparatively 
large proportion. But it is important to observe that it 
is not enough that these substances shall exist in the 
soil ; it is further necessary that they be present in a 
state in which they can become available to the growth 
of the plant. Now, to provide for this, Nature has 
introduced an extremely beautiful and important pro- 
vision. In order that these substances shall be absorbed 
by the plant, they must exist in a soluble condition. It 
is, however, very manifest, that if the whole valuable 
constituents were soluble, the good effects of such an 
arrangement would be altogether defeated, for the rains 
would soon wash away from our soils all that they con- 
tained of valuable matter. To obviate this, however, 
Nature has so arranged it that these constituents exist 
in the soil in the state of insoluble compounds, which 
under the influence of air and moisture, gradually 
undergo a series of very complex decompositions, which 
slowly liberate the constituents, as they are required te 
support the life of the plant. But Nature has fixed a 
limit to this change, and has caused these constituents 
to become soluble with extreme slowness only, and in 
no greater quantity than is requisite for supporting that 
amount of vegetation which the general economy of the 
globe requires. 

Now the whole principle of cultivation is to obtain by 
proper treatment from a given surface of land a greater 
amount of vegetation than it is capable of producing in 
a state of nature. And this is effected partly by tillage, 
which breaks up the land, and by the admission of air 
and moisture facilitates the decompositions, by which 
these valuable constituents of thersoil are liberated 
from their insoluble state. The other and far more 
important means is by the addition to the soil of those 
substances whieh the plant requires, in other words by 
the use,of manures, A manure, then, ought to contain, 


all the substances which a plant requires for its growth. 
And this is unquestionably what a manure of theoretical 
composition should do.’ Nay, more, it ought to contain 
these substances exactly in the proportion which the 
plant requires, so that no waste may occur. It must, 
however, be manifest to every one acquainted with 
agriculture, and still more manifest to every one 
acquainted with chemistry, that it is impossible to carry 
out practically what is true in theory ; nevertheless, 
the aim of skilful and scientifie practice ought to-be to 
approach as near to theoretical perfection as it is pos- 
sible to do, though in the very nature of things we 
cannot even hope absolutely to arrive at it, or even near 
it. Although, however, we cannot hope to arrive at 
perfection, we may advantageously aim at a somewhat 
lower and less difficult standard, for experience and 
science concur in showing that all the constituents of a 
manure are not as equally itaportant, but that those 
are most essential which the plant has greatest difficulty 
in obtaining from other sources. Now, in this point of 
view, nitrogen is the most important of all the con- 
stituents of a manure, because it is that which Nature 
supplies least abundantly. You may possibly express 
some surprise at this statement, considering that I, not 
many minutes since, mentioned that it 1s at present in 
enormous quantity in the atmosphere. But it so 
happens that nitrogen is exactly of all others the sub- 
stance which most peculiarly requires to be presented 
to the plant in a special condition. It has been estab- 
lished on most unequivocal evidence that the plant 
cannot absorb nitrogen as such, and that all this immense 
mass of nitrogen existing in the air is not strietly useful 
to the plant, while it is only a very minute. quantity 
existing in it, in the state of ammonia, which is of 
immediate value. And of the immense disproportion 
between the amounts of nitrogen in what I call an 
inert and an active condition, some idea may be formed 
when I mention that 100 lbs. of atmospheric air contain 
about 77 lbs. of nitrogen, and, according to a recent 
determination, not more than 4 of a grain of ammonia, 

Next to ammonia in importance may be placed phos- 
phorie acid, which is likewise a comparatively rare 
natural product, and of which also the great souree in 
animal and vegetable sources, all of which, but especially 
animal substances, contain it in quantity. It is true 
that it is found also in the mineral kingdom; but it 
exists there so sparingly that as yet searcely any advan- 
tageous use has been made of that which is obtained 
from this source. You will observe, then, and it is a 
matter of great practical importance, that the principal 
source of the two most important constituents of plants 
is from plants themselves; for even that portion 
obtained from animals comes originally from the plants 
upon which these animals have fed. And the {same 
may be said of potash, of which the great source is still 
from plants, This is a point which I wish to impress 
particularly upon you, that plants form the great source 
of these substances ; and that this is true, not merely of 
these substances aS manures, but even when you g@ 
into a druggist’s shop, and buy pure ammonia, phos- 
phorie acid, or potash, every atom which you get has at 
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some time or other existed in a plant or an animal. 
These observations lead me directly to the consideration 
of that manure which consists of the decomposing 
portions of plants, and that of course is farm-yard 
manure, the most important of all, that on which the 
farmer must always be mainly dependent, and, I think 
I may also say, that regarding the economical manage- 
ment of which we have the least amount of definite 
information, I beg it to be understood as my decided 
opinion, that farm-yard manure must always be the 
farmer’s main stay. 
Some people still seem to expect that some complete 
substitute will be found for farm-yard manure. I can 
assure you, however, that any such supposition is utterly 
extravagant, and is certainly uncountenanced by 
chemistry. I-do not mean to say that chemistry could 
not produce a substitute ; but what I mean is, that the 
farm-yard manure must always be much cheaper than 
any substitute which could be manufactured ; and the 
reagon is to be found in the fact, that the constituents of 
sueh a manure must be extracted from plants, which 
must necessarily be expensive. While even supposing 
that to be done, farm-yard manure must, in the very 
nature of things, still always be produced. No question 
can then be conceived of more importance than that of 
obtaining this manure in its most perfect state; but how 
that is to be done is exactly one of those questions still 
unsettled, and which I believe to require very complete 
and careful field experiments, The exact chemical esti- 
Mation of the comparative values of different specimens 
of this manure isa very difficult matter ; partly from 
its extremely complex nature, and partly from the many 
questions it involves. Of course, good farm-yard ma- 
nure will contain more or less of all the constituents of 
our crops ; but, in estimating its value, we must be con- 
tented to take into consideration only its most important 
Constituents, and, in this way, L conceive we may obtain 
a sufficiently near estimate, by knowing the amount of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid which it contains; but of 
these, for many reasons, the first is by far the most im- 
portant, as it is in respect to it that the value of farm- 
yard manure appears to vary most. In the manage- 
ment, then, of farm-yard manure, two different questions 
require to be considered—first, the production of a 
Manure containing the greatest possible amount of nitro- 
gen; and, secondly, the successful conversion of that 
nitrogen intoammonia, Itis not unimportant, of course, 
that the other constituents of the manure should be pre- 
sent in abundance ; but it may be assumed, as generally 
true, that the treatment likely to produce the greatest 
amount of nitrogen will be that which will produce the 
Most valuable manure in other respects, 
_ 4{n regard to the first of these questions, there is little 
information. It is a. common statement, however, that 
the value of the manure is dependent upon the nature 
of the food with which the eattle which produce it are 
Supplied ; that, for instance, cattle fed upon oil-cake 
produce superior manure to those fed on Turnips. I 
am aware that this opinion is not universal, as [ 
haye heard it disputed by farmers of skill and experi- 
ence. I am inclined however to believe that the 
Opinion is to a certain extent correct. Supposing, then, 
that two samples of such manure differ, it must be 
Obvious that it is the dung and urine of the cattle 
which differ ; the litter mixed with such dung will be 
the same in both cases. Now, some experiments made 
in the laboratory, on the pure dung and urine of cattle 
fed on Turnips and oilcake, appeared to me to con- 
firm the opinion of the greater abundance of nitrogen 
in the produce of animals fed with the latter food. It 
will not do, however, to draw conclusions in such cases 
from a single analysis, so that I was anxious to have 
repeated and extended the experiments, but circum- 
Staneces not within my own control have hitherto 
prevented my doing so, I would beg you, however, to 
observe that supposing it to be made out distinetly that 
farm-yard manure produced by oil-cake contains more | 
nitrogen than that from Turnips, still this would not 
embrace the whole question. It would if you were to 
buy. the manure, when, of course, all that you want is 
to get as much nitrogen as possible in the 100 tons or 
any other quantity which you may wish to buy. But 
it is quite another thing when you come to produce the 
Manure on your own farm, The question then is, not 
whether 100 tons of the one contain more nitrogen than 
100 tons of the other ; but whether the whole quantity 
of nitrogen produced by the one method of feeding is 
greater than the whole quantity of it produced by the 
other. Now, we have no experimental information on 
this point ; but I think it may be doubted whether in 
this:point of view there is any such difference, because 
you will observe that though oil-eake contains more 
nitrogen—in fact about 2} times as much as Turnips— 
still there is a much greater disproportion in the 
Quantities of these substances with which you supply 
thecattle. You give an ox daily 1 cwt. of Turnips, but 
No ene gives 30 lbs. of oil-cake daily, but more nearly 
3 lbs. ; so that, in fact, the ox fed on oil-cake actually 
on the whole receives less nitrogen than when fed on 
Turnips. To pass then to another question—supposing 
cattle to be fed in exactly the same way, so.as in fact to 
produce manure which at the moment of formation is 
of ‘uniform, quality, what are the circumstances under 
which that manure can be preserved with the least loss 
of its valuable matter? As regards the general question 
of the preservation of manure, I apprehend that the 
Most important matter is its protection from air and 
moisture, In the way a common dung-heap is made, 
we have, in fact, exactly the conditions to. occasion loss | 
ofits, valuable constituents, It,is.exposed to.a more or | 
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less free current of air, which facilitates the volatilisation 
| Heather as Litter: its behaviour in the Dung-heap. 


of the ammonia as it is formed ; and it is exposed to the 
' 


falling rain, which washes out the soluble salts, and}_As you have requested a communication on thig 
what ammonia the winds have spared, into the subjacent point, I will offer you one, although it is not derived 
soil. It is true that the former of these sources of loss: fyopm the source you hinted at—direct experience ; yet, 


can be got the better of by the use of acids or of gypsum |} 
and mixing with earth; but when the ammonia is thus 
fixed, as it is said, it is fixed only as regards volatility, 
for it is still soluble, and liable to be washed away by 
rain, In order to have farm-yard dung in the best 
state, it must be preserved under cover, and my 
impression is that the introduction of covered dung-pits 
is likely to prove of great importance. There seems 
to me no doubt that in this way manure, in whatever 
way produced, must be best preserved. There appears, 
indeed, to be but one objection, which is, the expense of 
erecting a roof of sufficient extent to cover the whole 
manure ofa farm, But surely, in these days of cheap 
building, some sort of inexpensive cover may be con- 
trived. Inorder to ascertain this, we should have to 
ascertain by actual experiment what is the amount of 
gain by having the manure kept under cover, so as to 
know whether it is sufficient to leave a profit on the 
expense of covering it, Wehave another matter to 
attend to also, in the management of farm-yard manure 
—its fermentation namely, by which is meant the pro- 
duction of such a decomposition as converts the nitrogen 
present into ammonia. The importauce of this 
decomposition depends upon the fact that by this 
means we obtain a manure which acts with greater 
rapidity than one in which this decomposition has not 
been effected. The fact is, that the formation of 
ammonia takes place much more slowly when it has 
been incorporated with the soil than when it is heaped 
up in the dung-heap ; and, as the nitrogen must pass 
into the state of ammonia before it is absorbed by the 
plant, we require to effect as much of that change 
as possible, if we are to have a manure of rapid 
action. 

He had referred hitherto solely to natural ma- 
nures, and he had laid before them his view that no 
artificial manure would ever prove a substitute for that 
of the farm-yard; but though that was the case, they 
might be, and he believed were, most important 
auxiliaries. Let them take the commonest kind of 
artificial manure—he meant, of course, guano—the 
finest quality of which was the cheapest and the best of 
the class. He said the cheapest and the best; and it 
must necessarily be so, because the constituents which 
were of greatest value to the agriculturist were given 
in it in a larger quantity than they could be got in any 
other compound for the same money. His advice then 
would be to buy the best guano—never purchase 
inferior. The inferior was greatly more expensive. 
The decrease in the money value for which it might be 
obtained was nothing to the decrease in its valuable con- 
stituents as compared with the better sorts, The 
Peruvian was the best kind of guano, and it was by far 
the cheapest. Farmers were exposed to much risk of 
imposition in this matter ; adulteration was carried on 
to an extent which it is difficult to credit. He had 
recently gone over the number of samples of guano that 
had been forwarded to the office of the society for 
analysis to the number of 30 cases, and he found that 
out of that 30 there had only been 9 samples of such a 
quality as he himself, if purchasing, would have been 
disposed to accept. And this gave no accurate idea of 
the proportion of good to bad guano that was in use, 
Numerous samples of good guano came to the office, 
but few of those that were thoroughly adulterated, 
because the venders of such took care to keep as far as 
possible out of the reach of the chemist. Let them take 
guano of the best quality and they would find that two 
things entered largely into its composition, viz., ammonia 
and phosphoric acid, the two substances, as he had 
previously ,stated, the presence of which was most 
valuable in farm-yard manure. Now, in Peruvian 
guano they would find about 17 per cent. of ammonia 
and of phosphate of lime, a compound of lime and phos- 
phoric acid, 23, 24, or 25 per cent, according to circum- 
stances. In inferior guanos there might be found 23 or 
24 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and 1 or 2 of 
ammonia ; and this, instead of being sold at one-third 
of the price of the other, as it should be, was sold 
generally at two-thirds. Guano might be considered as 
the type of a class of manures, and bones might be 
taken as belonging to it also. The value of that kind of 
manure was dependent upon two conditions. Some 
used burned bones. Now, in certain circumstances, 
that might be advantageous. The addition of phosphate 
of lime might alone be needed to certain soils, Such a 
case occurred in the pasture land of Cheshire. The 
application of bones to that exhausted soil operated 
almost as acharm upon it, The peculiar nature of the 
tillage under which it had been kept—all the butter 
and cheese raised upon it being conveyed elsewhere— 
reduced it to that state that the addition of phosphate of 
lime acted powerfully, and was indeed eminently 
beneficial. But in general such would not be the ease, 
and therefore they should give the preference to bones 
that were unburned. ‘There was another instance of a 
similar kind to which he might refer. In many eases 
he believed that bones were sold from which the glue 
had been extracted by boiling. ‘This glue was a 
valuable commercial product. It was used in weaving, 
for stiffening yarn and other manufacturing purposes ; 


in its absence, may be permitted to stand in its stead, 
The ultimate results of the use of Heather must be ag 
varied as the relative state of vitality or decay in which 
it may be when used. When alive, it is charged with a 
sap which is an anti-ferment ; a bog may be received 
as its type. If such be removed to a dung-heap, it 
can derive but very little advantage from its new po- 
sition, If put into a dung-pit, it is likely that in pro- 
cess of time an interchange may take place between the 
bitter sap of the Heather and the alkaline urine asso- 
ciated with the dung. Whenever this is accomplished, 
the act of rotting may be said to begin, and will be more 
or less active in proportion to alkaline preponderance. 
Dung-heaps are generally “fire-fanged.” Dung-pits, 
which receive the undiluted urinary drainage of stables, 
yield the richest manure ever at the farmer’s command. 
W. E. Gill, Truro, Aug. 5. 

Land Drainage Company.—I was very glad to.see that 
a company is being formed to earry out the Drainage 
and Improvement Act of last session, and trust the 
company’s operations will not be limited to England. 
Many proprietors here (in Ireland) who obtained loans 
under the Landed Improvement Act, 10 Vict., cap. 32, 
have been very much impeded in their efforts by the 
want of sufficient funds to build offices, make farm 
roads, &¢., for the money obtained under 10 Vict., cap. 
32, was only to be expended in drainage or subsoiling 
in most eases. When an increased quantity of land 
was brought into cultivation, or rather made fit for cul- 
tivation, it was still unproductive from want of means 
to lime it, from difficulty of access, or from deficient 
stock or farm buildings. If the company lent money 
on the security of owners who had been borrowers 
under 10 Vict. cap. 32, I think they would be safe in 
most eases, as there was always an investigation as to 
title, before money was lent under that act. If they 
had an inspector or local agent, I am certain they 
could have the tenant’s security besides the land- 
lord’s. R. M. 

Artificial Manures.—W ould Mr. Paine, of Farnham, 
kindly inform the public what artificial manures he 
puts on his Oats and Barley? Perhaps he would also 
give his experience as to the advantage of a top 
dressing for Wheat—whether the ammonia might not 
be more profitably employed as a spring dressing 
instead of an autumn one. A Young Farmer. [In 
reply to “A Young Farmer,” at Tonbridge, I have 
time only briefly to observe that I apply no uniform 
dose of manure to my land, but such as experience and 
a knowledge of some of the properties of the soil dictate 
tome. As regards the application of ammonia to the 
cereal crops, I repeat that itis of no importance in 
what form it is given to the soil; therefore apply that 
which gives the largest per centage of ammonia for 
your money. This is shown also by Professor Way, in 
his paper “ On the Power of Soils to Absorb Manure,’” 
in the last Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
and it is confirmed by direct experiments made by Mr. 
Solly, and by Mr. Lawes, also, at Rothamsted, and I 
have experienced the same result in my more general 
practice. At the present time Peruvian guano (not 
adulterated rubbish), giving 17 or 18 per cent. of am- 
monia is the cheapest source of supply. But to return 
to the immediate questions of your correspondent. On 
a field from which all the Turnips were removed, I ap- 
plied a mixture of 4 ewt. per acre of wet guano dried 
up with soot, the analysis of which gave about 8 per 
cent. of ammonia; to this I added 2 ewt. of my fossil 
phosphate powder. This has given me a most excel- 
lent crop of Barley; in fact, the straw is too heavy, 
and very much laid. Last year, after a large crop of 
pulled off Swedes, I put 3 ewt. of Peruvian guano, 
mixed with the same quantity of phosphoric marl per 
acre, and the result, as I have before stated, was a 
trifle over 8 qrs. of Barley per acre ; and in 1848, on a 
field of Barley, after Swedes fed off by sheep, and top- 
dressed when about 6 inches high with 84 lbs. per acre 
of the sulphate of ammonia, mixed with 2 ewt. of phos- 
phoric marl, we omitted a few lands in different parts of 
the field, and we considered that we obtained from 12 to 
16 bushels more Barley per acre on the top-manured 
portions. Last year my Oat crop averaged full 12 qrs. 
per acre ; we have now just finished cutting this year’s 
crop, and we expect to obtain an average of 14 qrs. 
This crop is after Turnips and Swedes, about halt of 
which were drawn from the field. When the Oats were 
sown 4 cwt. per acre of the guano and soot mixture 
with the fossil powder was applied. ‘The land is natu- 
rally a poor gravelly clay resting upon chalk, A 


neighbour of mine, upon a similar soil, after trenching 
it, applied 6 cwt. per acre of Peruvian guano, and his 


crop is about equal to my own, while another neigh- 
bour in an adjoining field to my Oats, who farms in the 


old-fashioned way, will not grow much above a fifth of 
either of our crops. hat 7 
do not obtain a crop of weeds as well as corn, it being 
our object to have no trouble in cleansing our Turnip 
fallows. If I had pulled off all my Turnips, I should 
have doubled my artificial manuring for my Oats. In 


I ought perhaps to add that we 


manuring ammoniacally for Wheat, if the soil were a 


clay or stiff loam I would apply the whole dose in the 


and several manufacturers had large boilers in which| autumn; if gravelly or chalky, half at the time of 


the glue was extracted, The bones were sold after- 
wards at no dimiaution of price from that of unboiled 
bones.| 


sowing and the remainder early in March. Read Mr. 
Thompson’s and Prof. Way’s papers in the last Journal 
ofthe Royal Agricultural Society. Mr. Lawes’ expe- 
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rimental Wheat fields corroborate this view ; so also do 
my own ina minor degree. Had I time to spare (which I 
have not), I could describe some experiments on a field 
of young Hops, which minutely confirm Mr. Way’s in- 
ferences on the relative power of gravel, calcareous 
marl, and clay to absorb ammonia. In conclusion, 
when we have weak spots of corn in any field, we mend 
them with guano in the spring. P.S Have any of your 
correspondents suffered from what is termed the 
“finger and toe blight” in their Swedes this season ? 
My crop upon the chalk subsoil is one of the best I 
ever had, but that upon the lower green sand (our best 
Turnip land), is quite spoiled. There is not one sound 
Swede in 50. When I first noticed the disease I thought 
my artificial manuring was at fault, until I examined 
ether fields near, well dressed with dung, and found them 
equally bad as my own. I understand that this disease 
is very prevalent through all the lower green sand 
formation in this neighbourhood, extending over several 
miles of country. J. Manwairing Paine, Aug 16.] 

Brief Notes on the Farming of the North Riding of 

Yorkshire.—The Vale of Mowbray is a fine extensive 
valley, varying much in soil and cultivation, In the 
neighbourhood of Thirsk, and northward, some of the 
land is well cultivated, forward, and productive, while 
other land of equal natural capability is ill cultivated, 
backward, and unproductive. Why is itso? Here is 
much light sandy or gravelly, and some stronger land, 
whicb, from being too light and dry, or too wet, and all 
of it of poor quality, was formerly considered unworthy 
of cultivation, but which, by superior management, is 
producing beautiful crops of Turnips, corn, and Grass 
seeds, and fattening fine flocks of sheep. While, on the 
other hand, there is naturally better and stronger Jand, 
made so poor and unproductive by bad cultivation and 
want of sufficient drainage, as to be, in its present 
condition, quite incapable of profitable cultivation, but 
which, by being underdrained, subsviled and properly 
laid down to pasture for a number of years, might be 
restored to such condition that it would then repay the 
expense of superior cultivation. This land, naturally 
strong and wet, has been made far more so by wretched 
mismanagement ; having been for many years wearied 
aud worn out by sowing two white corn crops alter a 
bad summer fallow, with very rarely, if ever, a green 
crop intervening. Much moor land is devoted to game, 
which would pay for improvement by judicious cultiva- 
tion. This is evinced by a few isolated proofs, ex- 
hibited in well cultivated farms, now maintaining large 
flocks of sheep, and growing good crops of Turnips, &c., 
where formerly only a few half starved sheep and cattle 
strayed, and where the heath bird flew. Why then 
do such extensive tracts still remain in a state of 
Nature, in this fine farming and manufacturing 
county, where there are so many good labourers 
who would be glad of more employment on reason- 
able terms? Is grouse more valuable than wool 
and mutton in this country? Is the game more worthy 
of preservation than the biped? Or are black moors 
more pleasing to the eye than thriving plantations or 
more extensive woods? The North Riding of York- 
shire excels as a stock-breeding and dairying country. 
It contains a very large quantity of old Grass land, and 
that is favourable for these purposes. But hay and 
pasture Grass are too much relied upon, and far too 
much Grass is mown for hay; it is a most expensive 
and unprofitable kind of food. The meadows are sadly 
injured by spring eatage, which throws hay-time so 
backward, that though it is now the middle of August 
% is not quite concluded, although some of the corn is 
ready for cutting, and some little is already cut. It 
would apparently be desirable to cultivate a consider- 
able portion of the best moor land and inferior old 
sward, and to lay down some of the old-going tillage 
fields, and to substitute chopped straw, enriched with 
Linseed compound, for a great part of the hay, asa 
few superior cultivators have done here with much sa- 
tisfaction. Hay-making is generally pretty well managed 
here, where some good lessons may be learned ; but a 
little more labour might frequently be employed ad- 
vantageously to expedite the work ; and a similar re- 
mark may be made with respect to hoeing. More hoeing 
would be very advantageously bestowed upon both corn 
and Turnips. The latter are generally drilled and 
looking well, but hoed only once or twice over, instead 
of three or four times; and corn is too often sown 
broadcast, and, when drilled, but little hoed. Many 
farms in this country are seriously injured by unneces- 
sary hedges, trees, and game, and by waste of liquid 
and other manure, and the benefits of irrigation seem 
to be quite overlooked. Many of the landlords and 
tenants appear to be enlightened and liberal-minded men, 
and as such it is to be hoped they will not be offended 
by these notices, but that they may be beneficially at- 
tended to, coming as they do from An Observant Farmer, 
North Riding, Yorkshire. 

Bowxes.—I have read many letters on the advantages 
and disadvantages of box-feeding, which appears to rest 
on the use or abuse of the particular system. If an ox 
is placed in a shed 12 or 14 feet square, well ventilated, 
and sunk 4 feet below the surface of the farm yard, the 
liquid manure drained off into a tank, and clean 
bedding supplied frequently, I imagine he must be in a 
very comfortable position. If, on the contrary, the 
beast is living in a den many feet deep, undrained, and 
permitted to lie in his own filth, he must be in a 
wretched state, and one in which no sensible farmer 
would keep an animal, unless he wished the ox to lose 
instead of gain flesh. I have certainly seen animals in 
boxes not well attended to, and suffering from the want 


of clean bedding, in consequence of the expense of 
straw ; in this instance the plan did not answer, and the 
boxes were very properly converted into stalls. 
But oxen are not in a better case when tied up by the 
head, unless the dirt is constantly swept up, and 
removed from under them, To see them standing in 
rows with their hind quarters covered with manure, 
from being allowed to lie down in their own droppings, 
is a most disgusting sight, and not uncommon, Whether 
cows and bullocks live in boxes or stalls, success depends 
upon the care of the master and farm servants, in 
keeping them warm, clean, and supplied with fresh air. 
When publishing statements of the diseases prevalent 
amongst cattle in particular districts, it would be 
interesting to ascertain how many are victims of neglect 
and bad feeding, &c. At certain seasons of the year, 
when food is scarce, what a lamentable state of leanness 
is observable amongst the store cattle on a farm—every 
rib may be counted, the hide is immovable and almost 
without hair. Half famished animals are more liable to 
disease when fed up for the market, than they would be 
if some little flesh had been kept on their bones. ‘The 
sudden change from starvation to plenty brings with it 
many maladies. Falcon. 

New Mode of Harvesting Grain.—The season of the 
year, and the article on harvesting in your Number of 
the 3d inst., both recal to my mind the subject on which 
I addressed you on a previous occasion—vide vol. for 
1849, p. 474, July 28. You may remember that I then 
suggested a trial of harvesting only the ears of the corn 
crops, the straw from which the ears had been cut off 
in the field being stacked in any place most convenient 
for its subsequent employment, either as food or litter. 
My idea was so far taken up by an engineer in Devon- 
shire, that he proposed to exhibit a machine at the late 
Exeter meeting for taking off the ears as the corn was 
reaped, and the machine was entered in the catalogue ; 
but on enquiry in the show-yard I found it had not 
been completed in time. Could this sytem be adopted, 
it would obviate the objections stated by your corres- 
pondent in your Number for the 3d inst. to the reaping 
of Wheat. Since I addressed you before, I learn that 
my plan was adopted some years ago by a farmer when 
incendiary fires prevailed, when for safety he decapi- 
tated his Wheat sheaves by means of an old scythe- 
blade, and stored the ears in his barn. Also I learn 
from a gentleman who was for some time travelling in 
Australia, that in part of that country where labour 
was very scarce, a machine was employed, pushed 
forwards by a horse, which travelled through the fields 
of corn, plucked off the ears as they grew, threw them 
into a receptacle, and I think rubbed out the corn at 
once as it travelled along. In this case the straw not 
being wanted for dung was left standing, and I suppose 
set fire to or ploughed iu where it grew. I think, too, 
the Romans had a reaping machine on the same prin- 
ciple, which is mentioned in the interesting article in 
the “ Quarterly Review,” “On the Agriculture of the 
Ancients.” Allow me, then, again to invite the atten- 
tion of gentlemen disposed to make experiments for 
the advancement of agricultural knowledge to the im- 
portant saving in harvest work, and in the subsequent 
operations of separating the corn from the straw, if a 
ready means could be applied of taking off the ears and 
storing them alone under cover without the useless 
incumbrance of the straw. Our ingenious mechanics 
might also perhaps apply their skill to the production, 
at the approaching exhibition of all nations, of a ma- 
chine adapted to cut off the ears from sheaves of corn 
as they were brought to it from the reaper’s hand. To 
tax our horse or steam power with the useless labour 
of driving through a threshing-machine a vast quantity 
of straw, only to spoil it, seems a very rude and primi- 
tive mode of proceeding; a relic of treading out the 
corn by animals, or of threshing by flails. We must 
go a shorter way to work soon, I feel persuaded. 7. T. 

Bread.—Some regulation is much wanted to compel 
bakers to make their quartern loaves of a certaia 
weight, so that the labouring man may know what he is 
entitled to for his money. It is astonishing the differ- 
ence there is in the size of the loaf of one shop and that 
of another, although both profess to sell the same de- 
scription of bread. Notices appear in the windows of 
shops, offering the quartern loaf at prices which seem 
reasonable till the bread is weighed on the second day, 
when it is discovered to be deficient by some ounces of 
4lbs. It may be said that men are not obliged to deal 
with individuals who cheat them; yet, in a manner, 
they are under the necessity of submitting to the im- 
position, and thus it happens. Working men, who are 
out of employment, or who do not receive their wages 
regularly, are driven to the shops of persons who will 
trust them, and, to obtain this advantage, they must 
receive bread without inquiring about the weight; the 
indulgence, such as it is, will not bear investigation. 
Many huxters sell beer as well as bread ; thus enticing 
their unfortunate customers to entangle themselves 
irretrievably in debt, bringing misery on their families 
and ruin on themselves. In consequence of the poor 
man having to live from hand to mouth, and not being 
in possession of ready money to take advantage of 
wholesale prices, he pays One-third more for most con- 
sumable articles than his neighbour who can command 
a few shillings to lay out ina stock of tea, sugar, Pota- 
toes, bacon, &c. It is wonderful that the spirit of the 
labourer is not broken (I mean the hard-working 
animal), who knows well enough how circumstances 
are against him, and yet toils on with little hope or pros- 
pect of bettering his condition, whilst he sees the idle 


and profligate flourishing. Indeed, it is extraordinary | 


to think how many able-bodied youths, from 17 to 25 
years of age, live without scarcely ever performing a 
day’s work, They must exist on plunder of some sort. 
A strict police, and summary punishment before a 
couple of magistrates, in the shape of a severe flogging, 
would check such marauders, falcon. 

On Farm Buildings.—A very valuable improvement 
has been lately suggested in the erection of farm build- 
ings, that the whole area be roofed over like the ter- 
minus of a railway. This idea is very little known, and 
will, no doubt, have to contend with much opposition. 
It will protect the animals, prevent the heavy rains 
from injuring the dung, and protect the manure from 
being dried on the surface by the hot suns of the early 
summer. For such roofs, corrugated iron is the most 
proper, as its own strength will stand over a moderate 
width, and it does not require any supporting substance 
on which to be laid. The asphalted felts are com- 
bustible, and require an under roof, on which they are 
fixed, and on both these points they are inferior to the 
corrugated iron, The three wings of the farmery will 
be roofed over with the thin iron, at the common ele- 
vation, in covering the width of 20 feet over walls ; 
three rows of roofing will cover the interior of the 
farmery, and may range north and south, and will rest 
on cast-iron pillars, which are placed in the subdivision 
walls of the feeding yards. The roofing can extend 
over the rickyard and the railway, and place all under 
one roof. If agriculture would look to the mighty, and 
at the same time the very convenient joint performances 
of machinery and railways, it would quickly perceive 
that many useful modifications of their utility might be 
introduced into the practical operations of its own de- 
partments. It may be very reasonably proposed, that 
all the articles of agricultural produce, which are 
changed in form for the purpose of being used, should 
be placed on thesecond floor of the farmery, or carried 
to it, and hence let down in the prepared form in the 
places where they are wanted. When it is preferred 
to cut the Turnips into slices and the hay into chaff, 
and when the incontestible improvement comes into use 
of cutting all straws that are used for litter—then it is 
evident that all the articles in the erude form must be 
placed on the higher floor, and descend from it in the 
prepared condition. In the improved use of threshing 
machinery, the unthreshed grain is raised from the 
ground-floor to the feeding board by means of a travel- 
ling carrier that is driven by the machinery ; or it may 
be carried from the ricks to the second floor on a high 
railway, that is placed to the necessary height. The 
grain from the ricks is laid upon a light waggon, which 
runs upon the railway to the feeding board. The power 
of steam will drive machinery to almost any extent ; 
and cutters may be placed on both sides of the engine 
for the purpose of cutting the straw, hay, and roots. 
The straw may be taken as it falls from the shakers, 
and put into the adjoining cutters of the kind to cut it 
into lengths of 3 or 4 inches for the purpose of litter. 
The hay may be cut into chaff by cutters closely adjoin- 
ing. On the other side of the engine the roots may be 
cut by a similar application ; and can be raised to the 
box of the knives by a narrow travelling carrier from 
the ground floor, and in quantity as the cutters are able 
to manufacture. The cut food may be laid in stores, 
whence it can be carried in light waggons on railways 
to the required places, and let down in spouts. The 
railways for this purpose must run to the necessary 
positions for feeding cattle and horses, and for strewing 
litter over the yards. It is a good thing to have a rail- 
way on the ground between two rows of ricks, on which 
a waggon conveys the grain to the lower floor of the 
barn, whence a travelling carrier raises it to the second 
floor, where the machinery receives it to be scutched, 
A suggestion not much different, places the railway be- 
tween the rows of ricks on cast-iron pillars, that stand 
at the height of the second floor of the machinery, and 
on which the grain is carried by a waggon to the feed- 
ing board. A third idea may be published, that the 
ricks of grain stand singly on four-wheeled platforms 
resting on a branch railway ata sharp angle of di- 
vergence with the main trunk, which leads to the thresh- 
ing barn. When the rick is wanted to be threshed, 
the platform is run along the railway which inclines 
gently to the barn, where an outside shed receives the 
rick under cover from rain, during the time of 
threshing. The barn stands across the railway, and 
receives the rick without the labour of turning such a 
heavy body to a cross direction. The platforms are 
returned to the position on the branch railway, in order 
to receive a rick of the next year’s growth. The ricks 
and machinery are covered by the corrug*ted iron 
roof of the farmery extending over them. The 
suggestion of having a second floor over the entire area 
of farm buildings, on which to perform all the manu- 
facturing work in the preparation of the different 
articles for use, may be reckoneda chimera, or a wild - 
sally of the imagination, and with it will be classed the 
idea of placing each rick of grain upon a four-wheeled 
platform, and running them entire to the barn, as each 
may be required to be threshed. But from a due con~ 
sideration, there certainly appears nothing improbable 
in the feasibility of its adoption, and nothing impossible 
in the application and execution of the various parts of 
the composition. It is only an extension of the principle 
that has already been used on a minor scale and for 
smaller purposes. J. D. k 7 

Mangold Wurzel.—This root is now beginning to be 
more extensively cultivated in South Hants; not that 
the Swedish Turnip is a root less esteemed, for it is 
unquestionably one of the most valuable to the farmer 5 
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Turnips, Barley with seeds, and two years in Grass. I 
give the whole of my grain crops a stimulus of 2 ewt. 
per acre of Peruvian guano, and apply the whole of my 
farm-yard manure to my green crops, with an addition 
of guano or bones. No doubt a good fair crop of Tur- 
nips may be raised by artificial manures, but you 
cannot raise anything like the same weight per acre as 
with 18 or 20 tons per acre of well-made farm.yard 
manure. I keep all my beasts in winter in straw 
yards, divided in lots of 10 to 15 ; these yards are sur- 
rounded with covered sheds 20 feet wide within walls, 
and with mangers for feeding with cut Turnips, &c., 
and spouted round. About the first week in February 
I clean out the whole of my yards, carting the manure 
to the most distant part of the farms intended for Tur- 
nips, drawing the horses and carts upon the mound, 
and, when completed, giving the mound a covering of 
earth on the top. It thus remains until about three 
weeks before it is applied to the land, when it is care- 
fully trenched over, and soon takes a fermentation, and 
the operations of setting out the drills, covering in the 
drills, and sowing the Turnips, all go on at one and the 
same time. The manure made after February remains 
in the yards until the cattle are turned out to Grass 
about the Ist of May, when it is loosely thrown up, and 
devoted to the green crops nearest the farm steadings, 
I have about 800 acres of fine old pastures, laid down 
by my father more than half a century back, consisting 
of the best land upon the estate ; one-half of this [ re- 
tain in my own hands, the other half is let by auction 
yearly for the grazing season—that is from the lst of 
May to the lst of November. It then reverts to me, 
and generally lets at about 3/7, per acre. The cattle are 
turned on the old pasture, and I devote the one and 
two year old Grass on my arable farms to my Leicester 
flock, until about the 1st of November, when the ewes 
are sent on the old pasture for the winter, the hogs and 
others put on Turnips, and the cattle removed to the 
straw yards. I know not whether Mr. Mechi and 
other great doctors of the present day will style this 
system high or low farming, but this I do know, that 
last year I would have readily backed 100 acres of Tur- 
nips, composed of Swedes, yellow and Northumberland 
Globes, against any hundred acres in the kingdom in one 
man’s possession. I now come to the main question, 
does this pay? The price of Oats last spring and this 
summer is, in this county, about 13s. per qr. of 40 lbs, 
per bushel—8d. per bushel additional for all above that 
weight. Barley, 53 lbs. per bushel, 16s.—8d, ad- 
ditional per bushel above that weight. Wheat 30s. 
to 35s. per quarter of 62 lbs. per bushel—Is, per 
bushel above that weight. The farm I now oc- 
cupy, when on lease, and farmed in a fair manner, some 
years back made a return, I shall say of Oats of about 
5 qrs. per acre—that at the average price, under Pro- 
tection, of 24s, per qr. or 18s. the Scotch boll of 
6 bushels, paid about 6/. per acre. By furrow-draining, 
subsoil-ploughing, and the application of 2 ewt. per acre 
of guano, I have increased my Oat crops to 8 qrs. per 
acre, and other grain crops in proportion. Well, 8 qrs. 
of Oats at 13s. gives a return of 5/. 4s. per acre. 
Deduct 17. per acre for guano, and 5s. per acre for 
interest of money for furrow-draining, reduces the 
return to 4/. per acre. I am thus 2/. per acre worse 
than with the moderate return of 5 qrs. per acre under 
Protection, which, in point of fact, is 10s. per acre more 
than the valued rent of the farm. R. Barclay Allar- 
dice, in Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


cows, pigs and horses, poultry, and even dogs will eat 
thereof. The Mangold Wurzel this year has failed in 
many places, partly from the dry weather, and in part 
arising from bad management. In the first case the 
seed was deposited too shallow, and in the latter 
instance it was drilled upon the flat. The fly was said, 
also, to have destroyed the plant. This year I noticed 
the attacks of it for the first time ; but the plants re- 
covered, and are now looking well and strong. I 
fancy the fly has been wrongly charged with this 
crime, and the failure entirely arises from not depo- 
siting the seed in moist earth. Where the land is 
clean, well pulverised, and the seed carefully deposited, 
there is no failure; and I may add, let the crop 
be sown before the month of May. There is no 
question but “baulking” and dibbling is the surest 
and best method of raising this root. Even where 
short or long farm-yard manure is applied to the 
drills, a mixture of guano and ashes, or sifted short 
dung, dropped with the seed, will secure a regular and 
more even plant. By this method we have a fine plant ; 
and even where only dung was applied in rows, and 
the seed drilled upon the top of the “ baulks,” and then 
rolled down, I have seen an excellent crop this year. 
X.Y. Z., Hants. 

Agricultural Prints and Drawings.—Surely in 1850 
an artist ought to be able to draw a plough, a harrow, 
or a yoke of oxen or horses when “ hatched ” (which, 
no doubt, means “ attached”) to a plough; but when 
any operation of farming is introduced into a drawing 
of rural scenery, and fields, the horses are wrongly 
yoked, or walk in the wrong furrow, or are passing up 
the wrong side of a ridge. The plough is all wrong, 
the harrows no one could imagine by whom made, save 
and except the painter. The furrow slices are laid all 
one way in a ridge. Divers other curious deviations 
or misrepresentations of our implements of peace 
might be added ; but I really think that we who live in 
the country, love the country, and admire the “ gear ” 
of the husbandman, should have the pleasure of seeing 
it properly and faithfully delineated. X. ¥. Z., Hants. 

Land Improvement Company.—You allude in your 
last Number to the Land Improvement Company. I 
have obtained a copy of their act of incorporation, and 
am surprised at the extensive powers conceded to that 
company—powers which the House of Commons dis. 
tinetly refused with reference to the improvement 
money proposed to be lent by Government. I allude 
more particularly to the power of erecting buildings, 
without which, in many cases, all other improvement 
is incomplete. This Land Improvement Company, if 
properly worked, will confer very great benefits upon 
agriculture. I have no doubt that the proprietors of 
entailed estates will be most anxious to avail themselves 
of its provisions. I am not so sure that the money will 
be forthcoming. After what has happened within the 
last 10 years, capitalists are naturally suspicious of 
joint stock companies. If you will draw public atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Land Improvement Act, 
and to the advantages it offers as a pecuniary iavest- 
Ment, you will do good service to the cause of agricul- 
tural improvement. Rusticus. 

Manure for Grass Land.—1I was anxious to know 
what quantity of Grass could be procured by stimulating 
Manures, by experiment. This experiment has been 
made on 100 superficial yards of Grass land; and by 
manuring after every crop, 1 have mowed five times, 
and have had each time as much Grass on the 
land as what there usually is when persons mow for 
hay. The manures I made use of were pounded char- 
coal, malt-dust, muriate of ammonia, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and nitrate of soda. The salts were put on ina 
liquid state, 2 oz. to each yard. I mowed the fifth 
time on the 10th of August. The land is by no means 
good land on which this experiment was made, and 
which is not yet completed. These manures will give 
to very poor land the appearance of very good land, as 


long as their effects last. C. A. A. Lloyd, Whittington, 
Oswestry. 


Mr. Owen’s Farm, neak Liverroot.—Mr. Owen’s 
farm, Lower house, West Derby, near Liverpool, 
contains 153 acres. The soil is a strong brown loam 
of a fair depth, and resting on a stiff clay subsoil. The 
farm has a slight inclination to the east, and the elevation 
above the sea, perhaps 50 feet. This year it is occupied 
in the following crops. 


Old meadow and pasture F 


very good and clean. 
Clover and seeds mown 


Aayks 

10 2 

68 2 ditto ditto, 
Wheat after Potatoes & Turnips 32 2 

Oats after Ley, 7 acres 20 0 

do. do. Wheat13 ,, i : 


very heavy & clean crop. 
ditto ditto, 


Farm Memoranda. 

Farmine at Ury, N.B.—I felt the more satisfaction 
on reiding the details on high farming, as it is termed, 
by Mr. Baker in his address to the London Farmers’ 
Club, as they correspond in a great measure with my 
Own practice. Some few things I differ with him on, 
such as devoting the whole of the farm-yard manure to 
grain crops and depending on artificial manures for the 
raising of green crops, I shall presently show that my 
praelice is the reverse ; but most of all do I object to 

is rotation of cropping, where he speaks of taking Oats 
or Barley after Wheat. The taking of two grain crops 
in succession, without the intervention of a fallow or 
green crop, has long been denounced in this country 
(Scotland) as contrary to the rules of good husbandry, 
and the tenants in their leases (for all farms in Scotland 
are let on leases of not less than 19 years) are pro- 
hibited from doing so. I have now been a practical 
farmer, farming my own property on a large scale, for 
nearly half a century; for the last 30 years I have de- 
voted my whole energy and attention to the business, 
and certainly cannot be taxed with committing the de- 
tails of the Operation to others. Now, my mode of 
management is this : I follow a rotation of five on some 
farms, ou others, of particularly good land, of seven— 
Oats, Turnips, two-thirds fed off on the land, Barley and 
spring Wheat sown out with Seeds, and two years iv 
Grass, for the most part gnawed with Leicester sheep ; 
or Oats, Beans, and Peas drilled and manured, Wheat, 


Green Crops 18 2 exceedingly clean and 
well ordered. 
. 1 2 well kept and fruitful. 
1 2 good order and neat. 


Orchard and Garden 
Homestead androads ... 


153 0 
Rotation of erops, 1st Potatoes, Turnips, and Beet, after 
Grass or Oats; 2d, Wheat, one-third sown with 
Clover and Grass seeds; 3d, one third Clover and 
Grass seeds mown, and two-thirds Oats, sown with 
seeds ; 4th, 5th, and 6th, cut for hay. Stock kept are 
7 horses, 1 bull, 14 dairy cows, improved short-horns, 
° pigs, total 27. In September and October, every 
year, grazes from 100 to 200 sheep on after-grass. In 
summer the stock is kept on pasture, or Clover in the 
stall, grains, and Egyptian Beans. In winter on hay, 
grains, Turnips, small Potatoes, Beet, oileake anda little 
bran. About 200 tons of manure is made on the farm 
every year, which is principally applied to the Po:ato, 
Turnip, and Mangeld Wurzel crops ; and the remainder 
tomeadow. Purchases about 600 tons of stable dang, at 
Liverpool, at a cost of 6s. per ton, exclusive of carting. 
This is mostly applied to the meadows. Has drained 
the whole of the tarm since he entered upon it, 15 years 
ago, at the rate of 10 acres a year. The drains average 
6 yards apart and 3 feet deep. The main drains are 
open stone drains, and the parallel ones filled 1 foot 
with cinders. The whole cost about 7/. per acre. 
14 acres have been marled with 100 cubic yards per 
acre, The general improvements have been road 


making, filling up pits, draining, eradicating old fences, 
planting new ones, and erecting buildings. Mr. Owen’s 
farm lying near Liverpool (5 miles) a considerable 
portion of the hay, straw, and roots are disposed of 
there, and manure purchased in return. There is no 
urine tank upon the premises; but all the liquid 
manure is carefully collected and thrown over the dung 
heaps, and other absorbants at intervals, which Mr. 
Owen considers quite answers as good a purpose, the 
manure being of far greater value than if the urine 
were drained into a tank. The land, when sowa down, 
lies three years aud mown every year, but has two 
dressings of dung, or compost during that time. The 
farm has been remodelled: not a vestage of any old. 
fence remaining, New thorn fences have been planted, 
and which are well kept. The fields are large and of 
an oblong square, with pools constcucted so that each 
will serve four fields, with a constant supply of water 
from the drainage into each. The ditches and water 
courses are clean and open. Carriage and cart roads, 
gates, posts, foot paths, styles, farm yards, &c. in perfect 
order. The following is thought worthy of recording, 
although no premium was awarded, There is very 
considerable merit in the cultivation of the farm, and 
in some respects peculiar. So far as the arable part, 
quite equal to Mr, Owen’s farm, but a little deficient in 
the Grass part. It is owned and occupied by 
J. 1. Blackburne, Esq., of Hale hall; the farm is within 
the park, and under the management of Mr. Nixon. 
It cousists of 236 acres; lies on the banks of the 
Mersey, 10 miles from Liverpool. Is very gently 
undulated, but every part so far above high-water 
mark as to afford sufficient fall for perfect drainage. 
The soil is light sand and peaty loam, and the subsoil 
on some parts sand, and on other parts clay and sand. 
In 1849 was cultivated as follows. 


A. EB. P. 
Old meadow and Pasture aus ate aad «. 92 0 8 
Clover and seeds mown _,, ove ave 3) -. 45 0 0 
Wheat after Potatoes was de 9 0 0) 200 0 

do. after Turnips and Beans... 11 0 0f °* 

Oats after ley asa aie <s9 = ane Pes teat) 
Barley after Turnips, &c. ... one Att Hc os) en On O 
Beans Re code 0!) 
Peus and Vetches ... 2 0 0} 
Potatoes » 20 0 0 
Turnips Be eo Tg Oo. 6 } Total Green Crops... 41 0 0 
Beet ... oa eyo? Do ea 
Carrots and Cabbage 2 0 0 


Homestead, roads, &c,_... 5 ae aie ee an 


236 0 0 

The rotation adopted is Ist, Oats after Clover or 
Grass ; 2d, green crops cultivated in drills ; 3d, Wheat 
or Barley ; 4th, Clover and seeds mown; 5th and 6th, 
pasture. The stock kept consists of 8 horses, 25 colts 
(ley stock), 3 bulls, 12 dairy cows, improved short- 
horns, 100 heifers (ley stock), 5 calves, 100 sheep, 
40 pigs ; total293. The horses are fed on steamed food 
in the winter, and green food in the summer, with one 
bushel, each, of crushed Oats and Beans per week. 
From 300 to 400 tons of manure is made every year om 
the farm, and which is entirely used for green crops. 
The liquid manure is received in tanks, and carried by 
water-carts to the meadows. From 8 to 10 tons of 
guano, bones, and superphosphate of lime is purchased 
annually, and chiefly used to Grass land, Turnips, and 
early Potatoes. About 100 acres have been drained 
with tiles, the drains from 3 to 5 feet deep. A con- 
siderable portion of the land is old Grass, and occupied 
in grazing stock. The herbage of some portions of this 
might be much improved, both in quantity and quality, 
by the application of mar], or sea sludge (which lies- 
convenient), lime, or bone manure. All these improvers 
have been applied to portions of it, and they all appear 
to answer well. Some parts of the farm, which had 
been old Grass, and unproductive, has been very much 
improved by breaking up, and undergoing a judicious. 
course of cropping, and then laid down again to Grass. 
The management of the arable part of the farm could 
not well be better. The corn crops were all very heavy 
and very clean, the Barley too good. The Beans an 
average crop and tolerably clean. Potatoes, Turnips, 
and Beet looked exceedingly well when inspected im 
August, very clean and well ordered. Cabbages a 
heavy crop and ready for cutting. A considerable 
breadth of early Potatoes are planted, which are sent 
early to market, and the land afterwards either planted 
with Swedes or sown with yellow Turnips ; 14 acre of 
Potatoes early disposed of produced 70J., and, on the 
same land a promising crop of Swedes was growing 
when I and Mr. Dixon inspected the farm. On oher 
portions where the Potatoes had been sold off later, 
healthy crops of yellow Turnips were growing. The 
fences, roads, &c. were well kept, and there is little 
doubt but a fair and favourable balance sheet could: 
be shown. Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancashire. 


Miscellaneous. 

Small Farm and Agricultural Schools—In the 
“Farmer’s Herald’? of January, 1844, I wrote the 
following account of the management adopted upon a 
small farm in this county, upon the principle of green 
crops and Grasses, without any grain. It is occupied 
as a small agricultural school, and is situated in the 
township of Orrel, near Wigan ; and in the occupation 
of the Rev. John Holgate. Since this was written it 
has changed ownership once or twice, during which, 
transitions it has been for a few years rather neglected, 
owing to insecurity. It is now, however, under suf- 
ficient security of tenure, and the same principles of 
cultivation are adopted. I insert it not only as an 
example of superior management, but also as showing 


— 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


in what manner the rising generation of small farmers 
and agricultural labourers may be instructed in the 
rudiments of a plain education, combined with a know- 
ledge of their calling in life. The farm contains 7 statute 
acres, including the sites of buildings, yards, &c. The 
land is light, and was a few years ago very poor, and is 
not of the best description of light soils. In these 
7 acres there were, 12 months since, a coalpit and a 
road quite across the farm ; these are now quite done 
away with, and their sites, by very considerable labour, 
made into cultivable land, so that the whole farm will 
be under full cultivation next year. The following is 
the amount of produce this year :—Five short-horned 
milch cows bave been kept through the summer. On 
the 14th of this month there were, on the premises, 
6 tons of hay, 7 tons of Mangold Wurzel, and 18 tons of 
Swedish Turnips. This produce will keep the same 
cows well till June Ist next year, as it will afford each 
cow the following weight of food each day—15 lbs, of 
hay, 18 lbs. of Beet, and 47 Ibs. of Turnips ; total, 
80 lbs. each. There are also several ewt. of prime 
Onions which will go to the market, and, in the course 
of the season, there has been 15/. worth of early and 
late Potatoes sold off the land, and the family of the 
master supplied with vegetables the whole year. The 
cows are kept the year through in the stall or yard: in 
the summer with Italian Rye-grass and a little Clover’ 
amongst it; and in the winter, on hay and roots. Ist, 
root crops; 2d, Grass, sown after the root crops; 3d 
year, Grass. Of course the land will be ultimately one 
year in roots, and two in Grass. No grain is cultivated. 
The cultivation adopted is as follows: In the winter, 
the second year’s Grass is pared off. This is trenched 
under, and the bottom of every trench is loosened by a 
fork, so that about 18 inches of soil and subsoil is stirred. 
In the spring a part is planted with early Potatoes, a 
part with late Potatoes, and the rest sown with Beet 
and Swedish Turnip. When the early Potatoes are 
cleared off the land, by about the middle of July, it is 
sown with Italian Rye-grass, and is cut once the same 
autumn. This part can be cut four times the year 
following, and twice or three times the second year. 
The land which grows the late Potatoes, Turnips, &c., 
is sown with Italian Rye-grass in the spring following 
(March), and is cut twice that year, and occasionally 
three times. Dung is applied to the root-crops in drills, 
as they are cultivated by that method, and kept clean 
by the hoe and the spade. The liquid manure is applied 
to the second year’s Grass. The labour is all performed 
by hand, with the boys of the school, except a few par. 
ticular jobs, which are done by men. The master of 
the school assists at the labour, and has all the manage- 
ment of the land and the school. The boys, whether 
in trenching, delving, or hoeing, having each their lot 
to work upon, so that an idle boy is soon detected. 
Parents and guardians of boys in this school are 


expected to enter them for 18 months, on the condition 


of the following rules :—1. The boys are to be in the 
school three hours each day during six days of the week, 
and three hours at work on the land. 2. In the school 
they are to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar and geography ; and, in addition to 
Scriptural instruction, they will be taught the best 
methods of cultivating land. 3. During the first three 
months the boys received their instruction as a re- 
muneration for their work ; the second three months 
they are to receive 6d. per week in addition to their 
instruction, and an advance of 3d. per week at the 
beginning of each succeeding three months. 4. Any 
boy being absent from the school, without permission 
from the master, shall for each half day forfeit 1d., to 
be deducted from his wages. Rothwell’s Agriculiure of 
Lancashire. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Axzortive Ears : Cymro. Weare unable to account for the case. 
If the grain was pulpy, the disease must have shown itself 
much earlier, and more abruptly than it generally does. For 
with us, this blight generally approaches so gradually, that 
the grain dries up before half formed, and the whole p!ant 
turns white but little before the general ripening of the crop. 

Bons-steamixe : A G. In further reply to “A. G.’s” enquiry, 
the steaming is continued 24 hours, the Maximum pressure 
(at the safety valve) 28 lbs. on the square inch. The details, 
with a cut of the apparatus, are givenin No. 27, Jan., 1850, 
of the Scotch Quarterly Agricultural Journal, p. 193, J, 
Prideaux. 

Cuiva GEESE: A H. We do not remember the advertisement 
alluded to, For profitable increase of young there is no goose 
to compare with the common domestic kind of a good stock. 
The China geese, both white and brown, are copious layers, 
and the goslings, when hatched, are as easily reared as any 
others, but they are less to be depended on for the fertility of 
their eggs, and as steady incubators. If these be selected 
for their ornamental value, take care to purchase healthy 
young birds, and let no other gander associate with them, 
either in their pasture or the water to which they have 
access. D. 

Cuicory : Upsilon. Sow early in May 3 or 4 lbs. of seed, in rows 
12 inches apart, in deeply, cleanly, andrichly cultivated land. 
Keep hoeing between the rows, and single out to distances of 
6 or 8 inches in the rows. The seed does not “ come” for four 
or five weeks, therefore sow some Oat or Turnip seed with it 
to mark the rows, ip order that you may hoe earlier than you 
otherwise could. The crop is taken up in October and Novem- 
ber, washed, cut in small pieces, and dried in a kiln, which 
takes 7 or 8 out of the 9 tons of which the crop per acre may 
consist. Itis then marketable, and may be sold to any dry- 
salter or wholesale grocer for perbaps 201 per ton. 

Deatace or SHALLow PEAT: F & C, We do not see anything 
in the variety of the strata, to render any change in the ordi- 
nary practice necessary ; and we should therefore place the 
drain about 3 feet 6 inches deep, and about 24 feet apart, using 
2 inch pipe tiles, 

Foon ror Stock : D. Vetches sown now, if they had favourable 
circumstances, would be re dy, though hardly fall grown, 
before winter. Clover sown now would be ready im May or 
June next. Cattle will noc eat Fern. 

ImpLeMENT CATaLoGuE aT Exeten: JEG. You had better 
apply to the Secretary of the English Agricultural Society. 


Live: 2. To add lime in the vutumn to Jand manured in 
spring is not bad policy, Ic would not be easy to burn clay, 
on the top of lime kilns; because the operation of burning 
lime is a continuous process, a continual addiiion at top and 
an abstraction at foot of kiln. 

Marr Waste: Jhos. Jones. [tis useful as food. 

PeruviaAN Barter: WG@£., who has this season given this 
sort of Barley @ trial, and whose crop has greatly suffered 
from the effects of the late frosts, would be g ad to know if 
others have suffered from the same cause, and how this sort 
of Barley is generally looking. 

Pras: A B. Porkers, 20 weeks old, ought to be worth more than 
22s, 6d. a-piece. Stone Turnips may be 8 or 16 tons per acre, 
and they may last through a mild winter, or be destroyed by 
the first severe frost; it is therefore impossible to answer 
your question, Nevertheless, you may make a tolerable guess 
yourself, by calculating the consumption of sheep at a quarter 
ewt. daily a-piece. 

Pourtry: J F, Mr. Dixon’s work on poultry describes the 
subject in the manner of a naturalist, as well as in that of a 
poultry keeper. It does not contain anything op rabbits. 
The ‘* Boy’s Own Book” is, perhaps, sufficiently instructive 
on thatsubject.—Country Curate. Chickens confined ina yard 
may be permitted to eat Lettuce freely, or any other garden 
vegetable, as Cabbage, Spinach (ran to seed), dc., provided 
they are at the same time supplied with as much as they will 
take of grain or mixed meal tood, Give them now and then, 
as a treat, a green turf, like those cut for larks’ cages, only 
larger. D. 

Pouttry Disease: IJ F. Your “case” has been sent to 1)? 

Swepish Turnirs; WG. We have heard a good deal of the 
injuries they are receiving by wireworm. In the North they 
have an excellent crop. We cannot say whether there is gene- 
rally an over tendency to grow leaf rather than bulb. 

Tne Epwemic: The disease no doubt is ‘‘ The Epidemic” of 
1840. Give each the followiog, diseolved in gruel :—Sulphate 
of magoesia, 4 lb., sulphate of potash, 1 0z., nitraie of 
petash, 6 drs,, tartarised antimony, 2 drs., and repeat the 
following day. Apply to the sore feet the following lotion, 
keeping the parts clean :—Sulphate of zinc, half an ounce ; 
alum, 1 ounce; water, one pint. wes. 

Turnip GRowsna : Anti-humbug makes an unreasonable eriti- 
cism. We are by no meaus indiscriminate admirers of 
Scotch farming. 

Wear Mivce: A Correspondent asks for information on this 
subject. We beg to refer him to vol. ii., Journal of Royal 
Agricultural Society, p. 22, &c., which refers to what was 
previously known, in a report on ihe diseases of Wheat, 
1841; vol. iii, do. p. 36, a few additional memoranda 
towards elucidating their history, and a suggestion how to 
diminish their ravages, 1842; vol. vi., p. 139, a full account 
by J. Curtis; Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1847, p. 604. These 
accounts leave the practical part of the question much as it 
was left in 1842, but the next step in the inquiry has been 
made on the other side of the Atlantic, and you will find it 
recorded in ‘‘Annals of Natural History ” for February, 


1850, p. 152. 
SHarkels. 


COVENT GARDEN, Ave. 24. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee plentiful. The supply of Peaches and Nectarines 
is well kept up, Gooseberries fetch from 2s, 6d to 3s, 6d. 
per half sieve, Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are 
sufficient for the demand. West Indian Pine-apples are not 
quite so | lentifal as they have been. Piams and Pears are still 
received from the Continent, Filberts are coming in very plenti- 
fully. Carrots and Turnipa may be had at ad, to 6d. a bunch. 
Potatoes are plentiful and cheap. Lettuces and other salading 
are sufficient for the demand, and so are Mushrooms, French 
Beans are scarcer. Cut Flowers consistof Heaths, Pelargo- 
niums, Lily of the Valley, Carnations, Picotees, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 63 Apples,deasert,p.bueh,4s to 8s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 58 — kitchen,do,,1s 6d to 5s6d 
Peaches, per doz., 4s to los Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 3s 
Nectarines, per doz., 48 to 15s Oranges, per doz., 2s to 38 
Apricots, per doz., ls 6d to 5s — per 100, 8s to 24s 
Cherries, per lb., 1s to la 6d Almonds, per peck, 68 
Melons, each, 2s to 48 — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Gooseberries, per half sieve, | Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 

2s 6d to 38 6d — p. bush., 16s to 248 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to4s | Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
Raspberries, p. pottle, 4d to6d 20s to 228 
P/ums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d — Brazil, p. bsh., 128 
Green-gages, do., 1s to 2s 
; VEGETABLES. 

French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to #8 | Shallots, per tb., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz.,2sto4s | Artichokes, p. doz., 23 6d to 3s 
Peas, per sieve, 3s to 68 Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Beans, per sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 6d to 1s 

Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 2d to 1s 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 808 — Cos, p. score, 6d tols 6d 

— per cwt., 2s 6d to 4s Radishes, p. 12 hands, 94 to 1s 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 33 Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Turnips, per doz. bun., 28 6d | Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1a to 48 

to 33 6d Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d to2s 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, p. doz., 1s to 68 Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to2d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to 1s Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s to 28 
Carrots, per doz., 33 to 58 — Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Spinach, p.half sieve,1s 6d to2s| Marjorara, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d Mint, green, per buneh, 2d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s! Watercress, p.J2bunch,,6dto 9d 


jap oes MS vee ae, 
COAL MARKET.—Frivay, Aug. 23. 
Holywell, 14s. ; West Hartley, 13s. 9d. ; Wallsend Braddyll’s 
Hetton, 15s.; Wallsend Haswell, 15s. 6d.; Wallsend Hetton, 
15s. 64.; Wallsend Lambton, 15s.—Ships at market, 148, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 22, 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto76sj Clover «1. «+ « 70s to 848 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 | New Clover ... ... 65 75 
Rowen co cso coe | PAW eee ore one 25 28 
New Hay wares «2 15 J, CooPEB. 
The supply short, but quite equal to the demand, 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, Avg. 22. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s | Interior ... ... «+ 60sto 70s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 |New Clover ... ... 60 70 
New Hay .. -. 50 65 Straw .., .. ««. 26 30 
Old Clover ... ... 75 89 JosHua BAEKEB. 
WitTEcHAPEL, Aug. 22. 

Fine Old Huy ... 683 to 72s) New Clover ... ... 70s to 75s 
{nferior ditto va. =  \— |} Inferior ditto... — — 
New Hay .. «. 55 63 Straw, «» «0's 2 28 
Old Clover ... «, 78 85 


eo ee eee he 
HOPS.—Fxripay, Aug. 23. 

Mesars, PATTENDEN and Smita report that there is a good 
retail trade for the few 1849’s lefc unsold, but not much inquiry 
for other sorts. Another pocket of the new growth has 
arrived, which is much better than the last, although very un- 
ripe, The price asked is 81. 8s. Duty 200,000U., with little dis- 
position to back it, the nizhts being very cold and unequal, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpax, Aug. 19. 
We have fewer Keasts to-day ; however, the demand is less, | 
and trade is no better than on Monday last. The supply of 


| Sheep is not guile so large Trade is cheerful, at fully late 


rates, Trade is heavy for Lamb; our top quotation is reached. 
only in fewinstances, Calves are notso plentiful ; somechoice 
ones make a little more money. From Holland and Germ 
there are 763 Beasts, 2330 Sheep, and 155, Calves; from S 
land, 200 Beasts; and 2200 from the midland counties, 

Per at.of8lba.—s d 8 a Per st. of 8lbs.—s d 8 @ 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. .., tO se» 

fords, &c, «. 8 8to3 10] DittoSborn ..3 6—810 
Best Short-horns 3 6—38 8| Ewes& 2dquality ... — .., 
2d quality Beasts 210—3 4| Ditto Shorn 3s O—8 £ 
Best Downs and Lumbs we oe t O-—4 8B 

Half-breda ... .. — ... | Calves... «. «2 8—8 8 
Ditto Shorn ...4 O—4¢ 2/ Pigs ... .. «3 O—4 OD 
Beasts, 8701; Sheep and Lambs, 29,350; Calves, 248; Pigs, 200, 

Fuiway, Aug. 23. 

The supply of Beasts is considerable, so also is the demand, 
Prices are the same as on Monday, The number of Sheep is 
large, but the average quality is by no means good; conse. 
quently th. choicest descriptions are as dear as of late; trade 
is slow for second-rate, Lamb is lower, the season for it being 
far advanced, Calves are plentiful; they make about the same 
as on Monday. From Germany and Holland there are 414 
Beasts, 3060 Sheep, and 324 Calves ; from Scotiand, 100 Beasts ; 
300 from the midland counties; and 92 Milch Cows from the 
home counties, 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... 4 

fords, &c. ... 8 8to03 10| Ditto Shorn w 3 6—310 
Best Short-horns 3 6 —~3 8| Ewesd& 2dquality .. 
2d quality Beasts 210—3 4/| DittoShom ..3 0—3% 
Best Downs and Lambs... ... «4 O—4 6 

Half-breds sss eee = ane Calves ...... «2 8—3 8 
Ditto Shorn o£ Om DY PES” LL BO * 0 
Beasts, 1098 ; Sheep and Lambs, 14,480; Calves, 591; Pigs, 215, 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Ava, 19.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market by land carriage samples was very small, 
consisting chiefly of new (about 800 qrs.) ; the quality was very 
variable, and the great bulk remained unsold towards the close 
of the market, A picked run or two were taken at 483. per qr. 
for the white, and 44s, for the red ; old could only be disposed 
of at a decline of 1s. to 2s, per qr. on the prices of this day 
se’nnight. In foreign the business was quite trivial, factors 
not being inclined to submit to a similar reduction,—Barley is 
a slow sale at our quotations,—The value of Beans and Peas 
is unaltered.—There isa moderate sale for Oats at last week’s 
prices.—The quantity of new Mustard at market consisted of 
about 150 qrs.; the seed was generally small, condition very 
variable, and only a few of the finest eamples could be sold.. 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUABTER. 8.) 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, é& Suffolk ... White]42—46| Red 
J — fine selected runs ..,ditto}46—49| Red 


= gn 5 

Barley, grind. & distil, 198 to 22s...Chev. 23—27|Malting |22—25 

— Foreign....Grinding and distilling) 15—21) Malting 20—23 
15—18 

— «.|17—19 

— Irish ++.{18—17 

Foreign. .. {138—16 


y' 

Rye-meal, foreign. 

Beans, Mazagan.. Harrow |24—26 
Pigeon ... — |Longpod| — 
¥oreign ... : . Small] 24—34/Egyptian|19—21 

Peas, white, Eesex and Ke folk... 24—28 

— Maple,... .24s to 27s.... 
Maize 
Flour, best marks, delivered... per sack/36—40 
— Suffolk ditto|31—36| Norfolk |31—36 
w= Foreign. .,..+« 
Fripay, Aue, 23,— 

been very small, also 
and Barley ; of these the arriv 
morning was very thinly attended, and in 
business was transacted, and prices may be considered nomi- 
nally the same as on Monday.—Fine Barley and Oats are in« 
quired after, at fully late rates.—Beans and Peas maintain 
our quotations.—Rather higher prices are in some instances 
asked for Flour, but the trade is not brisk.—There is searcely 
any inquiry for floatiug cargoes of Maize, the value of which 
remains nominally unaltered, 


IMPERIAL Wear. (BARLEY. OATS.; RYE. | BEANS. 


21s 5d|16sl14|23s 3d 
22 8 j17 9 |22 7 
22 8/18 1 j24 9] 
22 4/18 1 {22 2 
22 5 |17 11 \23 8 
22 8/18 4 |23 0 
Aggreg. Aver.| 43 1] 22 2 18 0 23 3 
Duties on Fo- |———|——__ | ——_ 
reign Grain 10 1 0,1 O}1 0 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 


Prices, JoLy 13./JuLyY 20. JULY 27.,AuG. 3.)AUG. 10.,AuG 17, 


443 ld ove se 
43 8 yO 
43 7 . 
43 6 ose 
42 4 ave 
41 3— ee 0 ay aoe 
SEEDS.—Ava, 19. 
Canary, per qr. 54s to 60s) Coriander, per cwt, ...18s— 22s 
Caraway, per cwr. ... Mustard, white,p.bush.6 — 8 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84 — 35 — b a 10 —13 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 —45 || Rape, per TaSt v...00000 
Clover, red, p. cwt....24 —46 | Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000.. 
— -—foreign,do.— — — — foreign,p.ton,6l.lés 
— white, do. 36 — 48 — Rape, foreign, do., 31.178 
— —foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush... 83 0d—4s Od 


Lrverpoon, Fripay, Ava, 16.—The supplies of grain and 
Flour are on a moderate scale this week. e have 

only a slender attendance of buyers at this morning’s market, 
and the business in any article was on a very moderate scale. 
Wheat was held with tolerable firmness, but in a few instances 
the turn of prices was in favour of the purchaser. Flour com- 
manded full prices, and good and superior a was not 
plentiful. Oats were 4d, per bushel cheaper. Beans were 6d. 
to ls. per qr. higher, Barley and Peas without change, 
Indian Corn was 6d, to 1s. per qr. lower than on Tuesday. 
——Toespay, Ava, 20.—The arrivals of grain and Flour this 
week have been very moderate, both from our own coasts and 
from abroad. Complaints are still made of Wheat and Pota-~ 
toes being much worse than last year, but they have not exer« 
cised any influence on our prices, except checking any ma’ 
decline, The business at our Corn Exchange this morning was 
on a very moderate scale. The best qualities of Wheat and 
Flour supported late rates, but in some instances 1d, to 2d, per 
bushél less money was taken for the middle quality of red 
Wheat, and 6d. per barrel on the lower grades of American . 
Flour. Qld anduew Oats were 3d. per bushelcheaper. Beans — 
were 6d. per qr- higher than last Tuesday. Barley and Peas _ 


} without change in value, and in fair demand, Present prices : 


Wheat, English red, per 70 lbs., 5s. 10d. to 6s. 4d, ; whi 
6s. Od. to 6s. 7d. Barley, Scotch ‘and Irish, per 60 Ibe., 28. 10d, 
to 3s. 14, Malt, English, per qr. pale, 488. bo 62s, Oats, 
Engiish and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 28, 7d. to 2s, 9d, Beans, 
English, per qr., 288, to 328, Peas, do. do., 278. to 30s, 


34—1850.] 
ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 


This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fenoing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns ; 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &c., particularly the Wheels, and for fron Mur- 
dles, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Tron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walls itis highly serviceable as a pro- 
ventive of damp, and.also for Walls intended for Fruit Teves, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all sita- | 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. It is also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 ewt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per ewt., quite ready for use, by 

James Puruiirs and Co. (he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street, Without, London. 
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NE HUNDRED anp FIFTY 

Gallons per day of the Purest 
Water can be obtained with BIRD’S 
HYDROSTATIC SYPHON WATER 
PURIFIER, for purifying rain, river, 
tank, pond, or pump Water. This 
Scientific Instrument is only 4 inches SS 
in diameter, and 7 inches high; itis ; SU 
dropped into the vessel containing beak fen 
the water, and the pipe bung down Sara 
outside, as indicated in the annexed 
drawing. It requires no fixing, and 
is set in action in two minutes, 


Invented, made, and sold, by 
ALFRED Brad, Experimen al Chemist, 
Birmingham; and sold by all chemists 
and ironmongers in the kingdom ; 
—_ also sold aioe and retail at C HARLES D. 
Deane’s, Ironmongers, London-bridge, London. Retail price 25s. 
each, Orders, containing a remittance, sent to any part of the 


SLRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROUF 
WIRE NETTING. 


caiee 


YOUNG ann COMPANY (tate 
W. ann C. YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, «ce. 


FISH GLOBES 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


AYACINTH FLOWER DISSKS 


=a 


PROPAGATINCSBEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 2d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s,each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at ld. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH ,PLATE GLASS, 
AMES PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10by 8... = - 


at 43d. per foot. 


10 by 8 ” 14 by 10... : «=. atdd. as 
14 by 10 38 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long at5ld. ,, 
1} foot ” 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30 inches Jong.,. at 6d, ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 44...10s, 6d, 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s. 6d, 

7 by 5 and 73 by 54..,12s,0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. Od. 

We 4o not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at the above prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d, per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Selftregister- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, de, 


From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

“* As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denere, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best eamples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


GREEN anD HOTHOUSES made by Machinery, 

warranted best materials, glazed 16-oz. sheet glass, of a 
large size, with glass at both ends and one door, painted three 
coats of best oil-colour, and delivered to any Railway or Wharf 


dn London, 

Span-roofed, glass € 

Lean-to, Unglazed. all’ round. iy 
Glazed, |Unglazed. |S 

_—_——_——— 0° 

dé sajf£ sale s al®® 

0} 10 0 0/18 6 O1 1115 O1g8 

0) 14 5 0) 2510 0) 16 9 O55 

0} 18 0 0} 3214 0} 2012 6/o-- 

0} 20 0 0137 8 0} 93 2 0 | 3-8 

0) 2512 6} 4912 0/ 29 2 0 |z2 

0) 917 0} 58 5 0] 3315 0}.3 

0} 36 2 0/6914 og] 40 9 O/B 

0) 42 14 0] 82 7 0] 4715 oj Z™ 

0} 49.15 9) 9517 0) 5512 0} 5 :- 

0) 5£18 9 }105 10 0] 6112 0 [=e 

0/63 6 0/121 13 6) 7019 6 |S 

o| 67 11 0 |130 4 0] 7519 0 | 2 

o' 7214 3 '140 8 Of 82 8 o's 


These Greenhouses are prepared in such a manner that any 
country carpenter can fix them with ease. A plan is sent free 
for.the brickwork, &c. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application. 
Lists of prices for Sash-doors, &c., post-free on application, 

J, Lewts, Horticultural Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex, 


"TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by using 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filliog decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth, The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
etfee’s of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists ia the United Kinzdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tione for use. Sent free, by rérurn for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
EAs ( TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHI TEFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penuy Stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has | 
induced numerous uuskilfal persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BKANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
Seeing that the mame of Joun Winkis accompanies each packet, 


| adopted by some houses. 


kingdom, Packing-cace 1s, extra. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS, 


I 


= ' 


BRURBIDGE and HEALY beg respectfully to inform 

their Friends, in consequence of the present reduced price 
of iron, they are enabled to make a considerable reduction in 
the price of their Boilers. The price will be, now: 


10 in, will warm 50 ft. 4 in, pipe £115 0 
2in. do. 75 ft. 4 in, do. oop Gs "D 
14 in, do. 100 ft, 4 in, do, we, OA 
16 in, do, 150 ft. 4im, do. an ee SO 
18 in, do. 250 ft. 4 im, do, «. & ED: Q 
21 in, do. 350 ft. 4 in. do. ee, (0, 10: 1G 
24 in, do. 450 ft. 4 im. do, cel @ 0 
New Patrern BotteErs, 

25 in. will warm 600 fc, 4 in. pipe .. 1110 0 
30 in, do, 800 ft, 4 in. do. «» L616 0 
36 in. do, 1500 ft. 4im. do. 25 0 0 


All Boilers with double arms, up to 18 in., 5s. extra; to 24 


Gaivan. Japanned 
ised, Iron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. peryd, 5d.per yd, 
9 64 


2-inch ,, strong ” ” 


” = 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, oop, a ie 9 #4 
lg-inch  ,, light 3 mite, pac ” 6 ” 
lj-inch ,, strong ” axe, ae a9 8 sy 
lj-inch ,, extrastrong,, 14 11 


BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,—ls. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerfulfriction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 


22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL: 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net, It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur~ 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for rena 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d, ; 24 ins., 1s.; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s, 6d. per lineal yard, 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost ..£315 0 


Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide oe o- 5 0 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide oe -- 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide ee T10 OD 


If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, inmany instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, ©. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is equal to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard, Samplea for inspection sent free of expense, 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


TO AMATEUR FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

O BE LET, A Compact Villa Residence, situated 

close to the Baling Station, on the Great Western Railway, 
haying front and back Flower Gardens, with span-roofed Green- 
house, 19 feet by 14 feet, with hot-water apparatus, pits, d&c., 
suitable for a gentleman, or for a florist requiring premises on 
a small scale. The present proprietor removing, will treat libe- 
rally for the disposal of the furniture of the house, the garden 
plants, and stock.—For particulars, apply at Mr. DEpK’s Auc« 
tion and Estate Agency Offices, 26, Albion-street, Hyde-park 
square, London, 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION, 

R. ROBERTS’S celebrated OINTMENT called the 
POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to 

the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every descrip- 
tion, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs (if of 20 years’ 
standing), cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 
eruptions and pinsples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore 
heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and cancerous humours, and 
is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 


his PILULA ANTL-SCROPHULZ ; confirmed, by more than 
40 years’ experience, to be without exception one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in atl her operations: hence they are 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings 
(particularly those of the neck, &c.) They forma mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times with- 
out confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at Is. 14a., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s,, and 22s. each,—Sold wholesale by the pro. 
prietors, BracH and Barnicort, at their Dispensary, Brid- 
port, and by the London Houses ; and retail, by all respectable 


means of direet importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, Only at Mercatrs, 
BinGLEY, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxfordstreet, 
one door from Holles-street. 
METCALFEH’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s, per box. 
Caution. — Beware of the words “From METCALFE’s,” 


Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
({ODEREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
' is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant pertume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 


LLSOPP’S KAS! INDIA PALE AND OTHER 

BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently sold under the name of these favourite 
Aies, the public are respectfully requested to apply at the re- 
spective stores, where a list of bottiers will be furnished, from 
whom these ales may be obtained genuine, and where also they 
may be had in casks of 18 gallons and uvwards, either singly 
or in any quantity. Apply to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLSorP and Sons, 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, or their Stores, at 61, King 
William-street, City ; Cork-street, Liverpool; High-street, Bir- 
mingham ; and the Hxchanze, Manchester. 


‘Tae HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 

Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoologica! Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Fonr o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence, 

LD FHKATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 

PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY, 
—This new process of dressing noi only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the buik is greatly increased, 
aod consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer,— 
Charge for dressing, 38d. per lb Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effecrually cured and removed, fetched atid returoed, carriage 
(ree, within five miles,—Heau and Son's List of Bedding, con- 
‘aining full particalars of Weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application tother factory, 196 (oppusite the chapel, ) 
Tottenbam-cvurt-road, London, 


i 


remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, d&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
2s, 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 

HE BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed, 


are now forming, and will continue to be built up during life 


from the blood. What the sap is to the tree the blood is to the animal 
frame ; and inasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de- 
; pendant on the moisture derived from the root, the health and vigour 


of the body are indispensably connected with a pure and free circula- 
tion of this important fluid. It is this that must feed the flame of 
existence ; and wiless its replenishments are freely and purely com. 
municated, the vital fire becomes clouded, burns dimly, and is uiti- 
matey extinguished, The grand object is to keep this precious fluid 
(theb ood) in a pure and healthy state, for without this purity, discase 
will show ttself in some way or other. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Tt is universally admitted that this medicine will purify the 
blood better than any other, and wil), conquer any disease. 

Nove are genuine ualess the words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS” 
arein Wuite LetTregs on a RED GROUND, on the Government 
stamp, pasred round each box; also the fac-simile of the sig- 
nature of the Proprietors, ‘*T. ROBERTS and Co,, Crane- 


court, Fleet-streer, London,” on the directions.—Soid in boxes 
¢ ? , > 


at Is. ljd., 2s, 9d., and family packets at lls. each, by all 
respectable mediciue vendors throughout the world. 


vaccination. Sold in pots at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each, Also - 
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GikesA \y, 


Peach House, Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. FrAser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the ra 


ORMSON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below. 


45 by 20 ft, 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft, 
[ErecTEeD For Jonn SHaw Leiau, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


[Aue. 24; 


AND BROWN, 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 


Vinery, Vinery, 
39 by 16 ft. 30 by 16 ft. 


nye of houses you erected here, I may also state that my honoured employer, 


Joun Snaw Leroan, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
building and heating. I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much pleasure in 


(Signed.) 


answering any references you may please to direct. 
‘‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


DALSTON NURSERY. 
GREAT SALE OF GREENHOUSES, PITS, &c. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERY MEN, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS § are 


instructed, by Mr. J. Smitu, to submit to pubic compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, 
on MONDAY, September 2, at 12 o’clock (in consequence of 
the premises being required by the London and Birmingham 
West India Dock Junction Railway Company), the erection of 14 
Greenhouses, several Pits, and one, two, and three-light Boxes, 
the greater portion of which are glazed with green glass ; also 
a considerable quantity of Bricks, Paviog Stones, Hot-water 
Pipe, Furnaces, &c, May be viewed prior to the sale. Cata- 
logues may be had of the principal Seedsmen in London, on 
the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, 
Leytonstone, Essex, 

N.B. The whole of the choice Greenhouse Plants (including 
the Camellias, ranging from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully set 
with bloom buds) will be sold by Auction the latter part of 
September, 


BRENTFORD. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENERS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED IN 
PLANTING, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to submit to an unreserved 
Sale, by Auction, on the premises, Brentford Nursery, Middle- 
sex, about the second week in October (by order of the executors 
of the late Mr, J. Ronalds), the whole of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, riding over about 30 acres, consisting of a large and 
rich assortment of Standard and Dwarf Maiden, Trained and 
Untrained Fruit trees, of every description ; Ornamental trees, 
Deciduous and American Shrubs; fine Evergreens, d&c. 
Further particulars in future advertisements. 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Aug 1850. 


THE SURPLUS STOCK OF MESSRS. VAUGHAN AND 
CO”S ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS, preparatory to the 
Removal of the Firm to more extensive premises. 

TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 

FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

N R. F. W. GODDARD (late with Messrs. Mus- 

grove aud Gadsden) has been favoured with instructions 
to sell by Auction, on the premises, 60, Stones’-end, Borough, 
on TUESDAY, August 27, at 11 o’clock, the SURPLUS STOCK 
of the above eminent manufacturers, whose produc‘ions enjoy 
an universal reputation for durability, eleganc> of design, and 
exquisite finish. It comprises finely modelled Statues after 
the ancient and modern masters, including Baccbus, Ceres, 

Hebe, Piping Faun, Baily’s Eve at the Fountain Flora and 

Paris, Children after Chantrey, Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 

Seaeons, the Elements, &c.; a pair of marcbless Sea-horses, a 

life-size Stag, eeveral pairs of Lions, Sphinxes, Dogs after 

Landseer, Eagies, and Storks ; superb Fountains in every 

variety of style, pattern, and dimensio1, choice collection of 

Vases, Tazzas, and Garden Ornaments, Sepulchral Urns, 

Coats of Arms, Gothic Panels and Tracery, Caps, Trusses, and 

other Architectural Decoratious, Balustrades, Sinks, Kerbs, 

tw» 12 feet Seigliola Columns with Ionic Capitals, and numer- 
ous other items.—To be viewed the day previously and morn- 
ing of sale, Catalogues may be had on the premises. and at 

Mr. F. W. Gopparp’s Auction and Estate Agency Offices, 2, 

Moorgate-street, near the Bank, London. 

FARMS TO BE LET AT MICHAELMAS NEXT. 

M R. HURLEY, Auctioneer and Farm Acent, begs 

to urge Farmers and others requiring either large or 
small Farms, to make known their wants to him without 
delay, as he has upwards of Fifty Farms, both arable and 
meadow, of the first description, from 60 to 600 acres, adapted 
to every kind of Farming, and rents to meet the times, with 
good houses and outbuildings in the counties of Cambridge, 

Suirey, Berks, Bucks, Essex, Kent, and Middlesex Applica- 

tions, accompanied by two stamps, will receive instant atten- 

tion.—Direct to the Agricultural Agency Offices, 62, Nelson- 
square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


SURREY, KENT, AND SUSSEX. 
FARMS TO LET, FROM MICHAELMAS NEXT. 

M®. HURLEY has TO LET the following, among 

other FARMS:—No. 1, a capital Farm, in Surrey, 
of 400 acres. No. 2, a capital Farm, same county, of 170 acres. 
No, 3, a capital Farm, tithe free, same county, of 600 acres. 
No. 4, a capital Farm, in Kent, of 220 acres, Also others, 
averaging from 60 to 300 acres, same counties, and in Middle- 
sex. Rents low, to meet the times. The whole have good 
Houses and Ou buildings.—Applications (inclosing two stamps) 
addressed to the Land and Estate Offices, 62, Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road, London. 


MOST DESIRABLE DAIRY AND GRAZING ESTATE, in 
the Tything of Pennycross, in Devon, within about Two 
Miles of the large and populous towns of Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehouse, 

fe BE LET BY TENDER, for a term of Fifteen 

Years, from Lady-day, 1851, all that the Barton of Penny- 

cross, in the Tything of Pennycross, as the same is now occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomas Rowe, containing altogether about 
2404. 3n. UP (more or less). This ESTATE consists of prime 
Grazing and Dairy Land, and Orchards; and, from its near 
contiguity to the above towns (where dreesing of the best 
description and in any quantities can be procured, and between 
wh:ch and the estates there is no turnpike-gate), such an op- 
portunity ie presented to a spirited Grazier and Agriculturist, 
who cap command a capital of not Jess than 30000., as is seldom 
offered to that class of persons, The Tithe-rent charges and 
the Parochial rates are extremely moderate. 

The condi:ions on which the Estate will be Let may be 
seen at the Office of the under-mentioned, to whom tenders 
must be sent before the Ist day of September next; immedi- 
ately afier which time the person whose tender is accepted will 
be intormed thereof, Mr. Rowe, the present tenant, will show 
the E-tate, on application; or it may be seen by applying at 
Manudon House, in Pennycross, aforesaid ; and all other in- 
formation can be obtained from Messrs, LitTLe and WooLL- 
CoMBE, Solicitors, Ker-atreet, Devonport,—Devouport, Aug 24. 


ALUABLE NURSERY AND SEED TRADE 
FOR SALE,—The Business referred to has been esta- 
blished nearly 60 years, at animportant Midland County Town. 
It possesses a good and extensive connection, The Nursery is 
of moderate extent, and wellsfocked The Shop is situated in 
the Market Place, and most eligible. An applicant of moderate 
capital, with the requisite knowledge and energy, will be 
liberally treated with, and a Lease granted —The Proprietor’s 
address can be had at the Office of this Paper. 


PPA LIF& ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4th Vic., cap, 9, 
DigzEcTors, 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Erasmus R, Foster, Esq, 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 


William Bardgett, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 

Millis Coventry, Esq. 

John Drewett, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq. ; F. P. Cockerill, Esq. ; J. D. Dow, Esq. 
MEpIcaL OFFICERS, 
D. W. Cohen, M.D., 6, Cleveland-row. 
John Hutchinson, M.D., 105, Milton-street, Dorset-square, 
F, Le Gros Clark, Esq., Surgeon, 24, Spring-gardens. 
Stanpin@ CouyseEL. 
The Hon. John Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M P., Temple. 
Soxicitor.— William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Drewett aud Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 

Among others, the f lowing important advantages may be 
enumerated. 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured accor’ing to these raves are allowed credit 
(without security) for half tne amount of the first seven annual 
premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, with the option of paying off the principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sam assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim, 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only ; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, when- 
ever death may happen, as if they paid double the am»unt of 
premium, which would be charged for insurances effected in the 
usual way. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan 
for securing Loans or Debts; 4 less immediate payment being 
required on the Policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other office. 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’clock. 

Age of the Assured admitted in the Policy. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium : 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 

Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
seven years. seven years. 


Or 02 bt 


ir) 
ra 
) 
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Perer Morgison, Resident Director. 


ee YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Established at York, 1824. Emoowered by Act of Parliament, 
Capital 500,0000, 
Trustees—Lord Wentock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THompson, Esq , Sneriff-Hutten Park. 
Rost. Swann, Esq., York. 
Bankers— Messrs. Swann, Clove, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Seeretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, ani to the distinc- 
tion which 1s made between M4LE and F# MALE Lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1007. 


Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums, 


birthday. 


A Male. A Female, 


£ 


NKESCOCOAORD 


19 
5 12 10 


* Example.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000U., payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. ; and a Lady of the same aze can secure the same sum 
for an annual payment of 191. 17s. 6d. 


Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every infurmation may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company, on 
the most moderate terms. 

Agents are waned in those Towns where no appointments 
have been made, Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. New- 
MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to Mr. Hengy DINs- 
DALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London, 
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Just published, in one very thick Volume 12mo, with 12 Plates» 
price 14s. cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, 21s. cloth, 
[RE BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the Phzeno- 

gamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The Sixth 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections; and numerous 
Figures illustrative of the Umbel'iferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W, J. Hooxen, 
F.R.A. and L.S., &c.; and G. A. Wartker Arnott, LL.D., 
F.L.S. and R.S, Ed. ; Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. . 
London: LonaMan, Brown, Green, and LoNemMANS, 
On the 31st was published, price 23. 6d,, No. VI. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr, Linptey and JoappH PAXTON, 
And I\lustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: Rrapsury and Evans 11 Bonverie-street. 


HOKTICULLTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
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WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot--» 


water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 


about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa-— 


ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining: 
all modern improvements. so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose, 

4 THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and econonical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all rhe Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are_ 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts, 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Cata'ogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. WerKS and Co., King’s-road. Chelsea London. 


AKER’s PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R... Prince Aloert— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador,. 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, . 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London. : 


ee TEETH.—How otten do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires some little trouble ; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes, But although most ladies are careful, and even. 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the cheap Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed, It is highly satisfactory to point out “Messrs. 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentrifice, as a preparation free 


from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em- — 
pbellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grate‘ul © 
frag:ance to the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the — 


graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO wa 

Is a white powder compounded of the choicest. and most 
recherché ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
vaiue in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price’ 
2s. 9d. per box.—Suld by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


HE CURATIVE PROPERTIES OF HOLLO- 
WAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS ARE DAILY - 
ATTESTED.—All ranks of society and medical men, both at- 
home and abroad, speak of these incomparable medicines in 
the most flattering terms, and assert that in the severest cases, 
of Chronic Ulcers, those even which were considered incurable, 
Hottoway’s Ointment has been truly efficacious when used, 
and there is no di-puting the fact that HoLLowar’s Pills are 
the very best family medicine ever known or tried. These ad— 
mirable remedies will cure Rheumatic Affections, Glandular 
Swellings, Bad Legs, however inveterately diseased ; likewise 
the most obstinate cases of Scurvy, Ringworm, Scrofula, or — 
King’s Evil.—Sold by #11 Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
Ho.ttoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. > 


) 
by Wiuuiam Baapsvuer, of No. 13. Upper Woburn-place, in the 

Penh ort. Pancras, and Faxgoesicx Muuetr Evane,of 0. 7, Church~ 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the Court, of Middlesea, Priaters, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Woaitetriars, in the City 
London; and published by them at the O.fice, No. 5, Charles-atreet, in the 
parisu of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver~ 
tisemepts aud Commuoicatious are to be appagssap To THa Epitton.— 
Sarovar, Auousr 24, 1850, 
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GRAND DAHLIA, HOLLYHOCK, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
: : FLOWER SHOW. 


“Rovar SOUTH -LONDON FLORICULTURAL 
‘ t SOCIETY. Under the Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUEEN. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST EXHIBITION for this season wil! 
_be held at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GAKDENSs, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 4th of September, 1850 (Open to all Exhi- 
‘Ditors), when Prizes will be awarded for the following produc- 
tions, viz. Miecellaneous and Specimen Plants, Dahlias, Holly. 
hocks, Veibenas, Antirrhinums, Cut Flowers, and Fruit. Iv 
addition to the Prizes offered by the Society, 2U. 10s. will be given 
for the best stand of 8 blooms of Seedling Dallias in 1, 2, or 3 
varieties (no! sent out) of the exhibitor’s own raicing, and 2U. 10s. 
for Fancy Dablias, ditto, Lists of Prizes and the Rules for ex- 
hibiting may be obtained from Joun T. NEVILLE, Secretary, 
Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey. 


( : AND TRIAL SHOW OF SEEDLING 
A DAULIAS, &c.—On THURSDAY, Sept. 19, the Anvual 
Metropolitan Show of DAHLIAS will be held at the Gardens 
~of the Grecian Saloon, on the same grand scale as it was con- 
ducted in 1817, when Established Flowers will be shown in five 
classes ; New Flowers set out in May in two, and seediings in 
two ; in all, nine Glasses. There will also be two classes extra 
one for new Verbenas, Fuchsias, Antirrhinums, Petuniis, 
Phloxes, Pansies, and all other kinds of Flowers, Piants, 
Fruits, or Vegotables ; and one for Implements, Tvols, Appa- 
“ratus, and various materia!s used in or appertaining to Gard tis 
‘and Horticultural Establishments. The fuli Schedule will 
appear in the Country Gentleman Weekly Garden Newspaper 


“of September 2 9, and 16, 


*,* This will be by far the best Show of the season, 
420, Strand, Auzust 31. 


0 ee 
WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AM&RICAN 
; PLANTS, &c, 
poses WATERER begs to announce his new 
7 descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &e., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to Hosea WarTeERss, 
~Kuap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, | 
~ i> Everybody who has aay idea of planting the ensuing 
) autumn shoal’ possess themselves of this Catalozue. 


NEW SEED OF TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM, DICKIN- 
‘SON’S IMPROVED ITALIAN RYB-GRASS, NATURAL 
GRASSES FOR PERMANENT PASTURE, AND WINTER 

. VETCHES. 

OHN SULTON anv SONS have just harvested the 
above valuable articles for present sowing, and wiil send 
them carriaye free at very low prices. 
_ Prices and other particulars may be had by post on applica- 
tion to Joun Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks. 


rpILeY's VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—Viota ARBOREA, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerou3 inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwarp Tey, he begs to stare thac he ha. this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. Trey are beauu- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the eud of May, 
and are perfecily hardy. Twelve of these plants vrown in pots 
will svent a large greenhouse, and a small bed, 9 teet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouguers 
the whole of the winter and the Spring. They should be 
planted io rather a dry situation and a louse Soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bivom finer than in wet or clay borders, 


E. T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 

into this country, that he has seen them growing in the.tuickets 

of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with larye bushy beads to them 
and hundreds of biooms on them at the eame time. Large 
bushy plants, 63s. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
MU. per hundred, 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YSLLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUISA, which has been so much adonred at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to :he Crocus. Strong 
bushy plants 2s 6d. each ; or smaller ditto, Js 6a each 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strovg well rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen, 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s. per packet, 

Extra tine SWHEL. WILLIAM SEED, saved frum 24 distinct 
warieties, ls. per packet. 

ANTIRWHINOM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 
packet. 


WINTER CUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be cent, postage 
and pagkage free, to avy part, on receipt of a Pust-uttice order, 
or the amount ia peppy postage stamps. 


Sold by Sowaxp TiLey, Nurseryman, See é Florist 
16, Pulteney-bridye, Bath, ‘i an erberapy and Hloriety 


I i UGH LUWanp CO. have just pubushed their 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 
nad free on application,—Clapton Nursery, London, Aug. 31. 


ANIEL BUTLER has purchased»the: Stock of 
SEEDLING CINERARIAS of Mr. J. Pond (a successful 
Amateur), of Devonshire Cottage, Bath, saved from the best 
sorts in cultivation with great care; all Show Flowers, viz., 
Madame Cerito, Sir Charles Napier, Bridesmsid, Lilac Perfec- 
tion, Climax, Blue*Beard, Dazel, ‘Rosea,-Fairy, Lord Gough, 
Queen of May, and Beauty of Newington.» Tbe plants will be 
all had from Devonshire Cottage by D.-B. as they are sent out, 
all true from the sorts named above, . This will present an 
opportunity of possessing a first-rate colle ‘tion at a very low 
price, viz., 4s. per doz. A deduction where a large quantity 
ig taken, 
N.B. A remittance expected from unknown correspondents, 
Widcombe Nursery, Bath, Aug 31. 


MESSRS. J. anD H. BROWN have to offer some 
fine large Doub e Camellias, Orange Trees, Scarlet Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, and other large Ornamental Piants, suit. 
able for any nobleman or gentleman about to furnish a new 
Conservatory, May be seen at the Nursery, or size and prices 


sent by post. 
CHOICE PLANTS. 


12 Fine Tea-scented Roses, one of asort ... sal Prem: 
12 Bourbon Roees, ditto, for planting in beds Ke ape LO 
\2 Banksian and Mulitiflora Climbioz Roses, insorts ... 9 0 
12 Newest Chrysanthemums, distinct varieties... ie nO 
25 Ditto ditto ditto ee «. 12 0 
\2 New Dwarf Lillipatian Chrysanthemums, ditto sepa, 4G 
12 Fine Perennial Phloxes, Belgian varieties aA was, 0 
12 Gloxinias, very superior sorts, named nae Hee 
12 Achimenes, ditto, blooming plants aaa 
12 Choice Beyonias, one of a sort - fa 5 cen KOLO 

Camellias, of choice sorts, well set for bloom, per doz. 30 0 

Azalea Iudica, splendid varieties, ditto, ditto .. 25 0 

Fine Yellow Rbododendrons, each, 7s, 6d, to wap Ate Gr 
24 Ericas, choice varieties, one of a sort od we le C 
50 Select Greenhouse Plants, one of a sort, byname ...45 0 
100 Misceliaueous Stove and Gre enhouse Plants, price 

and list to select from, free by post. 

Orchidaceous Plants, 12 fine species ... 30 


Ath 0 
Passifloras and Clematis, hardy and tender, each ... 1 6 
Geraniums, very best sorts, at reduced prices, by post. 
Fancy Geraniums, one of a sor , per dozen F ay 0 
Fuchsias, best new sorts, blooming plants, per dozen.,, 10 0 
50 Fuchsias, ditto smal! plants, sen¢ by post ... 12 0 
12 Ferns, Greenhouse and har.y varieties. sent by post 8 0 
New Antirrhinums, Petunias, and Verbenas, perdozen 4 0 
6 Beautiful new Lilium lancifolium, one of a sort wore oO 
Violets, Arborea and Neapolitan, per dozen nae, 1 9 0 
Vines, in pots, from eyes, choice varieties, per dozen 15 0 
Strawberry plants, all varieties, supplied by the dozen, or 
by the 100. 
Choice Primula, Geranium, Pansy, Calceolaria, and Cine. 
varia Seed, 1s. per packet, by post. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newiugton, London, Aug. 31, 


EW PLAN(S AT REDUCED PRICES.—A List 
of GERANIUMS, FUCHSiAS, VERBENAS, PETU- 
NIaS, CHRYSAN’CHEMUMS, and other Plants, at ver 
reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent on application, 
prepaid. The following selections now sending out. 
FUCHSIAS5.—Svtory’s, Mayle’s. Smith’, and Rumley’s, new 
varieties of 1830, 12 tor 20s. 5 or 20 for 30s. 
VERBENAS.—Smith’s, Barker’s, Chuuviere’s, and other new 
varieties of 1850, 12 for 12s. ; or 20 for 18s, 
PETUNTAS.—12 new varieties of 1850 for 15s. 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS,—12 best new varieties of last 
season, fine plauts, well established in 5-inch po:s, for fower- 
ing this autumn, 15s. 


6U very fine varieties, including the above erect Ona) 
40 ditto oitto dicto oer want ee AA 
25 ditto 17s. 6d. 12 superb varieties ... 0 9 0 


All well established in 48--jze pots. 
Catalogues sent pre-paid on receipt of four postage stamps, 


Sudbury, Suffolk 


HYACINIHS, ANUMONES, JO. QUILS, TULIPS, IRISES, 
CROUUSES, &c.—Curriage tree, as see below, 
OHN SULLUN anv SONS, Reading, Berks, having 
for many years imported Bulbous Flower-roots exten- 
sively trom several! celebrate’ F orists in Holland, they are well 
acquainted with all the most desirable hinds of Hyacinths, 
Tulip>, Anemones, and other Balos, cul iva ed near Haarlem, 
and are also euabied to secure the finest quality of Bulbs at the 
Datch ma ket prices, Am immense as-ortmect is jast im- 
ported dircet from Haariem, and early orders will be executed 
with the very best Bulbs, at rhe undermeutioned low prices, 
HYaCIN’HS, FOR POTS O% GLASSES. 3. d. 

Choice sorts by name, Messrs. SorTon’s best selection, 
per dozen ace oe <8 me a B. «a. 10 
BULS0US FLUWER.ROOTS, FOR POTS OR OPEN 
BORDERS 
AYACINTASS, finest Gouble, colours separate (without 

names) ae bn 


ce wee a per doz, 3 
rH is co'ours mixed per 100 21 
CROCUSES and SNOWDROPS, many sorts 


TULIPS, Barly Van Thol, for po s or o, eu borders 


. 
an 


ria Choice sorts, mixed tor beds 
ANEMONES, finest double mixed 
# fine early sinzle, mixed 
RANUNCULUSKS, tine double mixed a<g 
HARDY NARCISSUS, swee: double white ., 


= 
w 


9 ” Pheasanteye, very sweet... 
JONQUILS, sweet double od oa aed 

q Sweet single one 
GLADIOLI, many sorts mi ed ESP 
IRISES, mixed, wauy deau'itul colours 


one ” 
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Goods detivered free to London. 
Bass aud KRown, Seed aud Horticultural Establiskmeut, 


N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent 
carriage free to any Stution un the Great Western 
| South-Western, or South-Eastern Railways 3 or to any 
| Office in London or Brisiol. 
| Address Joun Surron and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


| 
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TO THE AUMIKBKOYUF THAL SrLaNvIv 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


OUELL anp Co. are now prépared’ to execute 

orders from their extensive and very select collection of 

the above, comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, 
at the following prices : 

50 best new sorts..... Wapas annua cenuiaes nave 

25- ditto 

12 ditto 

Well established in small pots, or by post free. 


NEW DWARF CHINESE OR LILLIPUTIENNE 
~  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

This new and beautiful class are well deserving the attention 
of cultivators from their exceeding dwarf habit (not attaining 
more than 1 foot in height). The profusion of flowers with 
which they are covered, as well as the great variety and dis- 
tinctness of colour, will reader them general favourites. Strong 
plants for autumn blooming are now ready for sending out at 
the following prices : 

9 fine varieties sent out last year (for the first time) for 9s.0d, 
13 do. raised by M. Lebois (and sent out for 
the first time this season), fOr........-..csececeeeseeeeeeees 30 0 
One sent over to the Trade when two are ordered, 

The latter are fivured in the last lecember Number of the 
‘“‘Annales de la Societé d’Agriculture et de bHotanique de 
Gand,” and are perfect gems, engravings of which may be seen 
at Yourtt and Co.’s Nursery. i 

Descriptive Catalogues of the above may be had on applica- 
tion, Printed directions of their successful and easy method 
of cultivating the Chrysanthemums for exhibition, &c,, will be 
forwarded with all orders. 


ANEMONE SEED, 


Saved from selected sorts, is now being harvested by YourLL 
and Co. in the finest condition, and can be forwarded, per post 
free, at 2s. 6d. and 5s. per packet, sufficieat to sow a bed of I2 
and 24 yards. Ifsown at the present time it will afford a fine 
display through the autumn and winter months, 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


IXORA SALIGCIFOLIA (taue), WLLLOW-LEAF IXORA. 
ESSRS. VELTCH anp SON are now prepared to 
send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distinet 
IXORA, received ty chem from Java through Mr. Thos. Lobb, 
It is a lovely free-blooming species, floweriug in a very young 
state, and at the Chiswick Extibition in July last received the 
first prize for new and rare plants—the Silver Gilt Medal. Iz 
is figured and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July list. 
Strong well established p'ants 2ls. each; one over to the 
Trade on three —Exeter, Aug 3l- 


NURSERIES, CLAPHAM, NEAR LONDON. 
FINE LATE SPRAWBERKY, ‘LA DELICIEUSE,.” 
& J. FAIRBALRN have much pleasure in announe- 
© ing that they will be prepared tu send out the above early 
in September. 

J. and J. . can with confidence recommend this STRAW- 
BERRY, us one possessing first-rate excellence. Its distin- 
guishiog characters are—the plant, of hardy habit and greas 
productiveness of bearing ; fruit, rather above medium size and 
of exquisitely rich flavour; colour, amber, like a Bigarrean 
Cherry ; season of ripeniog late, atter most other Sctrawoerries 
are over ; frui‘ firm, remaining good longer after ripe than other 
varieties, thus lengthening the Strawberry season by a cunsider- 
able period. From its many exceliences, it will be found an 
acquisition in any establishment. Price, 60s, per 100; or 12s. 
per dozen. N.B, A remittance with order respectfully requested 
from unknown correspundents. Orders addressed to J. and J. 
FairBatan, Nurseries, Clapham, near London; or to the fol- 
luwiog Agents, will have prompt attention, 


Austin and M‘Aslin, Glasgow ; Harrison, John, Darlington 
Bunyard, T., Maidst ne Harrison, T., Hindon, Wilts 


Backhouse, J., and Son, York 

Burgess & Kent, Penkhull 

Crane, Geo, Low Habberley, 
Kiddermiuster 

Dickson & Co,, Edinburgh 

Dickson, F. and J., Chester 

Dickson and Turubull, Perth 

Dixon, E, P, Hull 

Drummond and Sons, Stirling 

Darby, R F., Cirencester 

“isher and Holmes, Sheffield 

Frettingham, Geo,, Beeston, 
near Nottingham 

Garraway, Mayes, &Co., Bristol 


Imrie aud Sons, Ayr 
Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle 
Laird, Wm., Dundee 
Mackie, Arthur, Norwich 
Mulls, Edwin, Shaftesbury 
Macintyre, Jas., Tautron 
Pontey, Alex., Plymouth 
Scott, J., Bathford, ncar Bath 
Tait, Henry, iXelso 
Veitch and Son, Exeter 
Watkioson, T. P , Mauchester 
Widnall and Davis, Cambridge 
Wheeler, J. C. & Cv., Glou- 
cester, 


ITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. — The 


merits of thie Strawberry are now so well known, as being 
hardy, large, fiuein colour, a mort excellent flavour and forces 
well, that all paruies who have seen it growiog, or tasted the 
truit, have expressed their entire sati-factisn withit, This is 
the tiftn seasun it bas fruited in the same bed, and the plants 
are now perfectly healthy, and likely to continue much tonger 
iu bearing ; the truit this season have been as large aad more 
abundant than from yeunger plants. 

From the Gardeuers Chronicle —‘‘ StRawBerriss: JK Your 
Seedliog Strawberry, Golan, judging from its size and appear- 
ence, is worthy of cultivanon,” 

From the Gardeners and Farmer's Journal,—‘' STRAWBERRIES, 
J. K&., Lyncombe Vaile —We bave zreat pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to We exquisite flavour of your Seedling Strawberry, 
*Goliab.’? Ia our vpinion, it commines the piquant flavour of 
the Strawberry with the richness of the Pine, the delicivus 
aroma of which is partakes in equal pr ‘portion to taste. Apart 
from the Queen of Fruits, we certainly do not remember any- 
thing ia this way that conveyed to our seuses 80 delicious a 
treac as the nvble firuic to be kuown to the world as ‘ Kitusy’s 
Govian STRAWBERRY.’ ” 

Swroug well-rvuted plants are now ready at 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
or ll, per 100, on prepaid application only to James Kitsey, 
Bath; Messrs. Low aud Co,, Clapcun Nursery ; Mr J. G@ Waite, 
Seedsman,, 181, Iizt Holborn, Londun,. Messrs, Garraway, 
Mayes; and Uo,, Bristol; Messrs. Lacombe, Pince, and Co. 
Ex-rer; and Messrs. W. E Rendle and Co,, Plymouth, 
Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, Aug. 31, 
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TO ORNAMENTAL PLANTERS. 
HITLEY anv OSBORN respectfully beg to call 
attention to their PRICED CATALOGUE OF HARDY 
TREBS AND SHRUBS for the ensuing season, which may 
be had on appli¢ation to them at their Nursery, Fulham, 
near London 2 
N.B. Lticolleetions ov large selections are taken, a deduction 
from the prices affixed would be made, and also when a large 
number of a sort are taken, 
KNUINE SEEDS FOR SEPTEMBER SOWING, 
G All free by post. 
12 packets of Hardy Annuals, 1s. 6d. ; 24 do., 2s. 6d.; 12do. 
Bienuials, 2s. : f i 
1 atrong plant or bulb of Heracleum giganteum, for flowering 
next summer, ls. ; 6 do, 4s. 6d. ; 1 packet of new seed, 6d 
1 packet of Cinerarias, fine mixed, Is. ; Hollyhocke, do., 6d. ; 
Pentstemous,do.,6d. ; Sweet-Williams,do, 6d. ; Stocks,do ,6d. 
Seeds per 0z.—Nemophila insigni>, 8d, ; do, 4 vars, mixed, 8d, 
VeorTaBLe Seeps.—Lettuces, Normandy Cress, Lamb Lec 
tuce, wc., 8d.: Cauliflower, per packet, 6d.—Remittances re- 
quested. 
AuranamM Harpy and Son, Seed-growers, Maldon, Essex. 


ROSES. 

DWARD DENYER, NursEryman, Loughborough. 

road, Brixton, nea» London, begs to inform Noblemen, 
Gentiem:n, &c , that his superb collection of Autumnal Roses 
is now in full bloom, E. D likewise invites an inspection of 
his uorivalied collection of Fruit Trees and Evergreen Sbrubs, 
in quantities, of the finest growth. Orders taken for them at 
this time, and delivered in November next, 

E, D. informs bis friends that he bas no seed shop in London. 


WILMOT’S “ PRINCE ARTHUR” STRAWBERRY, 
J WILMOT begs to state that he will commence 
e sending out his new Strawberry next week. Orders 
forwarded to himself or the following agents will be duly, 
executed. Price 51. per 100. 

Acents.—Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery ; William 
T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey ; George Cnavlwood, Seedsman, 
Covent-ga deu ; and Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mallen, 6, Leaden- 
hall-street.—Isleworth, Middlesex, Aug, 31. 


SPLENDID DOUBLE RANUNCULUSES, 
N R. SNELLING is prepared to send out a few 
hundred Roots of the above most beautiful Flower (the 
same Stuck he sent out last March which gave such general 
Satisfac ion), at the low price of 5s. per 100, well worth 20s. 
Carriage free, 63. per 100 —5, King’s-road, Brighton. 


* BRITANNIA” STRAWBERRY, 

AMES JACKSON, in offering his new seedling 

Strawberry BRITANNIA to the public, can with confidence 
recommend it to Gentlemen and Market Gardeners, as being a 
Strawberry that cannot fail to give general satisfaction, as it 
has a combination of excellent qualities not to be met with in 
any other at present in cultivation, being a very strong grower 
and au abundan bearer. Jtis az late as the Elton Pine, and 
much larger. It ripens wellin any situation, and is of excel- 
lent flavour, and of a deep sca let colour, It grows a large 
size, and bas generally six or eight fruit on one stem, Strong 
plants of this superb Strawberry will be ready in September at 
41. per 100.—Application to be made to James Jackson, Gar- 
dener, Marfleet-lane, Hull; Mr. M‘InrosH, Seedsman, &c., 
Hull; Mr. Daniets, Hessle-road Nursery, near Hull; or to 
Mr. tars, Seedsman, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, London. As the 
stock is limited, early prepaid orders will be promptly attended 
to. The usual allowauce to the Trade. 


EXHIBITION OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, OK THE 
BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE LILY. 
| | ENRY GROOM, CrapHam Risg, near Lonpon, by 
Appointment Fuiorist to Her MAsesty THE QUEEN, 
and to His Masesty THE KING oF SAXony, begs to invite the 
Nob lity, Gentry, and Public, to inspect his unrivalled collection 
ofthis most SPLENDID HARDY LILY, which is now in flower, 
For elegance of form, delicious fragrance, and freedom of flow- 
ering, it is not surpassed by any plautin cnitivation, May be 
viewed every day (Sundays excepted). Admittance eratis. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, VERBENAS, we, FOK 
THE MILLION, 
AVID FERGUSON, Lanpscape GarpDENER, Con- 
TRACTOR, PLANTER, We., offers common Laurels at ll. to 
5U. per 1000; if 100,000 are tak»n 10,000 will be added, Good 
standard Koses, 3 to 6 feet, 5l. per 100, and 40. per 1000. Ber- 
beris aquifolium, fine, 11. to 3l. per 1000. Evergreen Privet, 
trong, ll. to il. 5s. per 1000. Cotoneaster microphylla, for 
hedges, &c., fine, 10s. per 100, and 4J. per 1000, Also large 
quantities of the following at low prices:—Fine specimen 
Cedrus Veodara and Pious excelsa, 4 to 6 feet in height, in 
pots ; fine specimen Arbor-vitz, Aucuba japonica, Yews, Box, 
Philiyreas, red Cedars, Araucarias ; Scorch, Silver, and Spruce 
Firs ; Larch, Oak, Elm, Ash, Lime, Hornbeam, Hazel, double 
pink and scarlet Thorns, fine maiden Peaches and Nectarines, 
worked from trees in the houses on the spot ; some of the fruit 
was exhibited at Regent-street, and received a Bankeian 
Medal, this season, though very inferior to what D. F, has seut to 
his fruiterer at different times this season, which can be proved ; 
with large quantities of other Fruit Trees. Also first-rate 
Verbenas, Petunias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
-Anagallis, Salvias, Cupheas, &c., for bedding out, at 1s. 6d. 
per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken; ls. 3d if 20 to 50 dozen 
are taken ; above 50 dozen, ld. each; and if 100 dozen are 
taken, 5duzen will be added. Carriage free to London, Bir- 
miogham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, and 
all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 

Lists warked for selection at the above prices sent free on 
application ; but to those not already in possession of a collec- 
tion, D. F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity they 
want, aud leave the selection to him; and to those that 
have wo convenience fo: wintering plants, they will find 
it advantageous to give their annual orders in August and 
Sepiewber tor the following spring, as they, on taking five 
dozen and upwards, will have the choice not only of those 
marked in the list, but any other bedding out plant, if possible 
to procure, at equally Jow prices. 

Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, reach 
D. F.. one day sooner, where all Post-office orders are requested 
to be made payable, 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 


and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
Mase-Ty and Prince ALBext, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of kminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable tor Chimuey-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Kose Granite, Broccateila, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Fiorentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
ep from 25s. upwards, Price lists sent on application to 
r. Magnus, Pimuico Share Wonks, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 
me, Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at. low 
ices. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 


|Aue. 31, 
ESSRS. VELTCH anp SON’S CALlALOGUES 


OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN M OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN. 


PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application, It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections. 

American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


tl HE SOUTH OF ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—A Grand Exhibition of FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
&c., will take place (by the kind permission of Major Colt), upon 
his beautiful Grounds at ROWNUAMS, near Southampton, on 
THURSDAY, the 5th of September. Every arrangement will be 
made to promote the comfort of the visitors, as well as the 
attraction of the Fétes, The whole of the arrangements will 
be made under the direction of Mr. Ross, of the Horns, 
Nursling. Lady Mill, Mrs. Chamberlayne, and Mrs. Colt have 
kindly consented to patronise the exhibition, The Lady 
Patronesses’ private Subscription Prizes will be given extra to 
Cottagers within eight miles of Rownhams, for the best collec- 
tion of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables. The Gardena will be 
open at half-past 1 o’clock. Adnonssion Tickets, previous to the 
3d of Sepremoer, 1s. 6d. ; after that day, 2s. 6d., 10 be obtained 
at the following places: Horns Ion, Nursling ; Messrs. Hacker, 
Marshall, and Jolliffe, Southampton ; Messrs. Jacob and John- 
son, Winchester; Mr. Newman, Swan, Romsey ; Mr, Dyett, 
Red Lion, Tottou; Mr, Adams, Anchor, Bling; Mr. Lowman, 
Crown, Lyndburst; Mr. J. Keynes’ Nursery, Salisbury ; Mr 
Emauuel, High-street, Portsmouth; at the Hampshire Adver- 
tiser Office, Southampton; and of the Secretary. Colonel Yea 
and the Officers of the Royal Fusiliers have kindly placed 
their band at the disposal of tae Committee. 
Persons attending the Exhibition are requested to enter by 
the Nursling Lodge, and retire by the Baddesley Lodge. 


i UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND, LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packet and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from ll. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of Eugland, Jas, Warts, 
Hotbouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kenr-road, London, 


M ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
It This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by ite pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles ; also fov 
Carts, Waggons, &c., particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Wallis iv is highly serviceable as a pre- 
venrive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trves, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ~ 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects, Itis also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 ewt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per ewr., quite ready for use, by 

James PHILLIPS and Co, ( he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street, Without, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 


AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. have the pleasure to 
hand their New List of Prices of GLASS for Cash. 
CUT TO SIZE. SHEET SQUARES, 


16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot. In boxes of 100 feet. 3. d. 
21 33 ,, 5 Under ... w. Gby 4...12 6 

, » ” 6 by 4 and under 7 by 5,..16 6 
260 8h 72 Tby5 4 8by6...18 6 
BQ Veayy 3A NRO ih 8 by 6 »  10by8...20 6 


100 feet and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, for cutting 
up, at 23d. per foot. British Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per 
foot, according to size. 

HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 

of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 6} by 4} ... 10s. Gd, | 7 by 5 and 7} by 5} .., 12s. 0d. 
Bby6 ,, 8¢by6s ..13 6 |9by7 ,,10 byS ...15 0 
MILK PANS. PROPAGATING GLASSES, 


12 in, diameter .. 28.0d.| 2in, diameter ave 08, 2d. 
14 a io xezie 3 a nee ae 0) 3 
16 i aie aoe 4 * -ithal Oe 
18 5 a aS 5 as eg 0 6 
20 a “or sind ae 6 as oy Ae ts 
22 9 rn resets 7 oa ce pera 
24 *A ae roy!) 8 7 mae - LO 
26 2 tes Pe RT 9 ic oe pp 
CREAM POTS, 10 a a5 en 
from 23, each. 11 An ate ciegd eee 

ka BEE GLASSES, same sizes. 

PRESERVE JARS. CUCUMBER TUBES. 

3 inches diameter . Os. 3d) 12 inches long ww. Ls. 0d, 
AS aos p. eee eqn 00 18) LA ey ee Gwehy 2 
5 yy Syn tect ves Ol pagp 26 > - ae AS 
Alas Zen 0 9 | 18 Fs Sas Le 
te AS 1 0 } 20 aa ae vs 
8 yy Ba ee mE IE Fal PP) os ny: oe 2 1O 
9 1 6 | 24 Ay mas one) HeIO 


” Fi sks ah 
Glass Shades; Tiles and Slates of any size; Wasp Traps? 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Lamp Shades; Rough Plate Glass of every 
thickness. Lactometers, for trying the quality of milk, 4 tubes, 
7s. 6d.; 6do., 10s. Glass Stands for Pianoforte, and every 
article in the trade, 
JAMES PHILLIPS anp Co.,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 
GLASS WATER PIPES, 
ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co, Gtass Manurac- 
TUBERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES tor the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 43-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHUUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c, 

The Improved Patent Rough Piat., made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
avd substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes read) 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagatiny 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every othe: 
description of Garden Glasses, 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
aoil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 bours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Oroamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, 2aiuts, Colours, and Pumps for Purm purposes, 

Jur Catalogue of 18 folios is the must complete ever published 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, © May be 
bad Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, CoGgar 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERICAN PLANTS, &c., 
dc., are now ready, and can be had, on pre-paid application, 
by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, August 1. 


ces ee 
RE NE LANGELIBR, of the Clarendon Nurserys 

St. Helier, Jersey, takes the liberty of informing Amateurs 
of PEARS that his very extensive collection is now in full 
bearing, and embraces the present opportunity of soliciting 
their inspection of the different sorts now on the trees; many 
of the summer kind may be tasted. Communication from all 
parts of Evgland daily, vid Loudon, Brighton, Southampton, 
Weymouth, Torquay, and Plymouth. Kk. L. is confident that 
amateurs of Pears will be gratified by an inspection. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z: Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
teet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwanded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hertiey and Co., 35, Sobo-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


ie c 
FISH CLOBES 


— 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


— 


PROPAGATINCABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 
sl MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s, per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch, Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
esch, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on applica-ion at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway, 


C ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice, 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 


AYACINTH FLOWER 


monials, will be sent on application to WaLTeR Carson, No, 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 

No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


AYLESBURY DUCKS (White).—The Advertiser 
has for Sale a limited number of the above, in fine 
healthy birds, of this season; the breed is warranted pure and 
of the largest known, weighing, when fattened, 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. 
each. Price, including package, 8s. 6d. per couple.—Orders, 
accompanied by Post-office orders or reterence, addressed to 
lsaac BrunninG, North-end, Great Yarmouth, will receive 
pr mpt atrention.—Augustdl, 


,; MIGRATION.—A respectable, middle-aged mar- 
ried Mun is desirous of an engagement to go out to the 
Australian Colonies. He is a good AGRICULTURIST, and 
bas had considerable experience in the management and 
buying and selling of Stock and Grain. Would uot object to a 
situation as Bailiff, either at home or abroad. The highest 
testimonials can be given as to character.—Direct to J. W., 
94, Murray-street, Hoxton, London. 


banana TO AUSTRALIA.—New Line of 
Packets from Liverpool. Fine Goods 24s. per Ton, 
PETREL 1200 Tons. To Sail L0cu October. 
CONDUR .... 1500 Tons. To Sail 10ch December. 
A1. New ships coppered and copper-fastened. For Freight 
or passage, apply to the Owners, GipBs, Bricut, and Co., 
Liverpool. 


NEWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, land 

largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDUN NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
1atest intelligence from al/ parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
peuce, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoxp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 


‘NROGGON’S PATENT IMPROVED ASPHALTE 
FELT, as a Protective Material for Plants. Price ld, per 
square foot. The following paragraph has appeared in the 
Norta British Agriculturist, voluntarily written by Mr, M‘InTosH, 
ot Dalkeb: ‘* We have used Caogcon’s Parent Per very 
eXtensively as a substitute for Russian mats for the protection. 
of halt-hardy trees and plants, covering alpine and cold pits, 
as well as those heated, and have found it a most economical 
and effivieat protection. Its non-conducting properties, as 
well as its resistance of wet, renders it a valuable garden ma- 
terial fur covering plants requiring protection from frost. 
Applied over glass in heated pits, it reduces the consumption 
ot fuel more thau one-half, while it greatly prevents the break- 
ing uf glass by the expansion of condensed steam, rain-water, 
uc, when frozen between the laps, whicu is weil known to be 
che principal cause of breakage of glass in horticultural eree- 
tions, The majority of greenhouse plants may be safely win- 
tered ia pits or houses, without the expence or trouble of 
yeating, by merely covering them with this material, which, 
for convenience of taking off and puting oo, should be made 
into frames of the exact size of the glass sashes, and made to 
lit between the rafters, and at a distance of 2 or 3 inches from 
(ue glass, enclosing a volume of air between them, which is 
ound to resist cold better thau when laid close upon the glass. 
In regard te durability, we have some of such frames which 
‘ave been in constant use for the last 9 or 10 years. Itis ap- 
plicable also to conservative walls,”—Soid in rolls 32 inches 
wide, by Ckocoon and Co., 2, Dowgate-bill, London, whose 
Non-conductiung Dry Hair Felt, when applied to Hot Water or 
Steam Boilers, saves 25 per cent. of fuel, 
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LIST OF NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANTS) exclusive of farmers, &c. An eye-witness of what 


NOW OFFEKED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY 

JAMES VEITCH anv SON, EXETER: 

Escailonia macrantha, 21s, each; one over to the Trade on 
three. 

Ixora salicifolia, 21s, each ; ditto. 

Dipladenia urophylla, 21s. each ; ditto. 

Hoya coriacea 10s, 6d. each ; ditro, + 

Dipteracantnus spectabilis, 10s 6d. each; ditto. 

Oxalis elegans, or Oxalis elegans major, 5s. each, or three 
for 10s. 6d, of either. 

Calceolaria grandis, 5s. each, or three for 10s. 6d. 


EW SEEDLING SCRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“SURPRIS#.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, produciog a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 
> Also Myatt’s *leanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedlinz, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
gton’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Cuth ll’s Black Prince, 10s 6d per 100, Kitley’s Goliah, 3s, 6d. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100,—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLB’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation ot 
American Plants, it contains a Plate aad Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
Meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
om the north of China, quite new to English gardens, 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs tor Laying out New Grounds and Plans tor Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Aug. 31. 


Ewen, AOLN TH SUPPORT.— 
HOOPER anv CO., CenTRE AVENUE, CovENT GARDEN 
‘Man&kET, invite the attention of the Flower-growing Public to 
their new and perfect 
SUPPORT FOR HYACINTHS IN GLASSES, 

Tts excellence consists in its being neat in appearance, easily 
applied, keeping the bloom erect almost without being visible, 
and suited to every size and shape of Hyacinth Glass, 

May be obrained of the principal Seedsmen and Florists. 


— EEE ——————————— ee 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDUN.—JUNILOR 
SCHOOL, under the Management of the Council ot 
the College. 
Head Master—Tuomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 

The School will open on TouespDay, the 24th of September. 
The Session is divided into three terms, viz., from the 24th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the Ist of August. The yearly payment for each 
pupil is 181, of which 6l. are paid in advance in each term. 
The hours of attendance are frem a quarter past 9 to three- 
quarters past 3 o’clock, 

The afiernoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted ex- 
clusively to Drawing. 

The Subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and 
English History, Geography (both Physical and Political), 
Arithmetic and Book-keepirg, the Elements of Mathematics 
and of Natural Philosophy, and Drawing. 

Ay pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of education. There 
is a General Examination of Pupils at the end of the session, 
and the Prizes are then given. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporeal 
punishment. A Monthly Report of the conduct of each pupil 
is sent to his parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. Cuaktes ©, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
commence on the Ist of October ; those of the Faculty of Art 

-on the 15th of October.— August 31, 
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day, Sept. 5: North Wilts Hortieultural, and Liverpool Horticultural.— 
Friday, Sept. 6: Newbury Horticultural. 


A sHorr paragraph in last week’s “N ewspaper ”” 
“of the Gardeners’ Chronicle gives a very inadequate 
idea of the result of a most interesting attempt at 
procuring cheap and instructive amusEMENT For THE 
agricultural poor. Prof. Henstow is represented to 


Ve given an excursion and entertainment “ to his. 


poorer parishioners, who, to the number of about 
200, left Hitcham at an early hour, and, under the 
«charge of the Professor and several farmers of the 
parish, arrived by the railway at Ipswich about 9 
o'clock, where they embarked in a steamer for 
Landguard Fort, the scene of the day’s festivities.” 
From this it would be inferred that Prof, Hanstow 
himself paid the cost of the excursion. Such was 
by no means the case ; quite the contrary. It is 
an important element in such arrangements that 
the people should contribute something towards 
them. They all paid alike (ls. 6d. this time) 
for their tickets, and they have declared that 
they did not grudge the money “one mite,” Now 
Is. 6d. and the loss of a day’s work is no small 
Sacrifice for a labourer. Then the doubling this 
for wife or sweetheart, and perhaps throwing in 
“a trebling for a wayward child, really makes it a 
Serious amount. But once in the year, a holiday of 
‘this kind (provided they get vatur for their money) 
is well worth while for them, and a little help may 
be given here and there where most needed. 

It is now, we believe, two years since an attempt 
‘was made at Hitcham to get up such little village 
excursions, On the first occasion not more than 


a little shoe leather. J. S. Henstow. 


80 labouring people formed the party. This year 
the number was limited to 199 from the village, 


passed describes it thus: “ We had a most glorious 
day, without a single contretemps beyond some of 
the ladies getting their faces scorched. One youn 
lady had her cheeks regularly blistered by the reflec- 
tion from the water. The soldiers of the fort frater- 
nised with us, played cricket, brought out a couple 
of great guns, and manceuvred them to please us— 
helped us in every way. After our dinner on tables 
and forms from the garrison, the forms were ranged 
ina large square, the 200 were seated upon them 
with their faces inside, and half a dozen of us 
walked round and fed them with a spoonful or two 
of ice cream, manufactured on the spot, with a large 
block of Wenham lake ice to kick about, cool the 
lemonade, &c. The whole affair, with the addition 
of scrambling for Nuts and Walnuts, &c., was most 
joyous. There were three or four of the Professor’s 
Quaker friends and their families, who were the 
grand promoters of the fun, and, on reaching the 
wharf just one minute too late for the train, we all 
adjourned to the gardens of one of them (a banker 
in Ipswich), where he re-fed the whole party, and 
we enjoyed ourselves till a later train. I got home 
by 11 p.m. The waggons with the labourers reached 
Hitcham by midnight, and I heard of nothing but 
satisfaction. It was amusing, on crossing over the 
slight sand-bank before coming to the shore at Land- 
guard Fort, to see the general rush and shout that 
was raised as down they stooped to examine the 
sea-weed.”’ 

Although the success of adventures of this kind 
depends a good deal upon securing some zealous 
coadjutors, yet no zeal can compensate for a want of 
the knowledge of practically working out the details. 
We are therefore happy to do something towards 
pointing out the mode of proceeding, by reprinting 
the following hand-bill, of which we have chanced to 
procure a copy, and which may be safely taken as a 
guide on all similar occasions, of which we hope in 
time to hear of many. 

HITCHAM EXCURSION TO IPSWICH AND 

LANDGUARD FORT, 
On Tuespay, 30TH JuLy, 1850. 

I. According to my expressed determination last year, 
I am making arrangements for a Village Excursion 
to Ipswich and Landguard Fort: having received 
assurances that we shall be welcomed at both those 
places. 

II. The successful issue of such an Excursion (pro- 
vided no untoward accident should occur) will mainly 
depend upon a general attention to a few Rules, which 
I here propose to those who wish to accompany me. 

ILL. Every one is to be in good humour, accommo- 
dating towards all, and especially attentive to the ladies 
of the party. If the weather should prove unpropitious, 
every one is to make the best of it, and not to complain 
more than he ean possibly help. 

IV. Those who are invited on the present occasion 
are the Occupiers of Farms in Hitcham, the Resident 
Members of the Stoke and Melford Club, and those who 
attend the Adult Class on Saturdays. Every one who 
joins the party may also name a friend residing in 
Hitcham, for whose good conduct he will be responsible. 

V. The tickets to be issued will be limited to 200, 


root of capital mismanagement. It is folly to say 
that a garden wants manure as much as a farm ; 
and hence the practice of those gentlemen is to be 
highly commended who send all the products of the 
stable and cattle-yards to the farming-bailiff, instead 
of the gardener. Nay, who, if a hotbed is exhausted, 
cart it off to the fields, instead of letting it serve for 
the uses of garden crops. Turnips and Beet and 
field Beans, we all know, must have manure, and 
plenty of it ; but the refuse of the shrubberies, with 
Grass-mowings, leaves, and rotten vegetables, are 
sufficient for the gardener. What does he want with 
manure? Geraniums and Verbenas, and shrubs and 
flowers, can’t want manure. Seakale and Celery, 
and Cabbages and Parsley, are wild plants, and 
what do wild plants want with manure? People 
talk of growing Mushrooms upon hotbeds; but they 
grow well enough in the fields without a hotbed, 
and why should they want one in a garden? There 
is no doubt that reasoning of this kind is to be taken 
asa certain sign of good mismanagement. To be 
sure it may be said that one does not find on the 
cliffs such Cabbages as appear in gardens; and 
that the Celery which grows in salt marshes is not 
exactly like what is brought to table: but what is 
that to the mismanager? Does he not know that a 
Cabbage is a Cabbage after all, and that the differ- 
ence is in the sort, not in the nature of the plant. 
“J wish, Mr. Smith, that you would keep the 
borders of these old shrubberies always gay with 
flowers. It is very disagreeable to my lady when 
she comes down here in the autumn to see nothing 
but green bushes, without a flower among them.” 
It was thus that the young Karl of Retford addressed 
the old gardener who had charge of the grounds 
round his shooting box on the borders of the moors. 
—‘“ Certainly, my lord,” was the reply, “if your 
lordship will allow me some dung; for the borders 
have been run out years ago ; and nothing will grow 
in them now except the bushes.”—‘“ Manure for 
flowers, Mr. Smith! why I have been always told 
that it spoilsthem. However, speak to the steward.” 
—But the steward was of opinion that what little 
stable litter was made by my lord’s horses, while 
staying at Basledem, could be much better employed 
in making a hotbed for Melons in his own garden ; 
and therefore Mr. Smith got none. The old gardener 
was of course driven to the usual expedient of doing 
without ; and in the next spring his choicest flowers 
were carefully planted all round the shrubberies as 
my lord desired. But they didnt grow much; 
some died; some bore a few flowers ; most were 
stunted or spindling things; even the Hollyhocks 
hardly showed their heads above the bushes. When 
Lord Retford revisited his lodge, his first remark, as 
he drove up to the house was, that Smith had as 
usual neglected the flowers. “ Really,” said his 
lordship, “ this is insufferable ; the man grows fruit 
and vegetables well; but as to flowers he knows 
nothing about them. I think I shall send to Sir 
Peter Glow’s for one of his flower garden men, and 
get rid of this old blockhead.” It was useless for 
Smith to explain that he had mismanaged, according 


at 1s. 6d. each. All applications to be made at the 
Rectory on or before Friday the 26th. Should any 
tickets remain unapplied for after that day by the | 
parties invited, those who have already received tickets | 
may apply for more, for other friends. By this arrange- 
ment I hope to accommodate all, or nearly all, who may 
be wishing to take part in the excursion. 

VI. The party are to assemble on the platform at 
Stowmarket by half-past 8. 

VII. As the object of the party is not to be mere 
eating and drinking, but wholesome recreation to body 
and mind, the refreshments provided will consist of 
bread, cheese, butter, cake, with lemonade, and one or 
two pints of beer for those who may apply for an order 
to that effect when they receive their tickets, These 
orders for beer are not to be transferred to other 
parties ; and if not needed are to be returned. 

VIII. Should any one be prevented at the last 
moment from joining the party, ls. of the money paid 
will be returned ; and the remaining 6d. will be appro- 
priated towards the expenses that will have been in- 
curred, upon the supposition that such person would 
have been of the party. 

IX. Every one must contrive for himself how to get 
from Hitcham to Stowmarket, and back again. If he 
is not able to persuade any one to give him a lift, he 
must consent (as others have done before) to wear out 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 
Caarrer [V.—Ir has been seen that procrastina- 
tion and disorder are to be steadily observed in all 
well-mismanaged gardens. They are, in fact, so 
essential that it is doubtful whether, in their absence, 
any other invention for spoiling a place will be effec- 


to the instructions of the steward ; or to say that it 
was hard upon him to insist upon his growing flowers 
in old borders full of roots, from which even the 
leaves had been carefully swept for years. It 
was all in vain; flowers could not want manure ; 
the steward said so; my lord always trusted to 
him, for he was a capital judge of horses, and a very 
clever fellow ; and Mr. Smith received his discharge. 
There can be no doubt that Smith was wrong; the 
poor man was a good manager, and that did not suit 
the steward. It would never do to have about my 
lord a fellow that pretended to know more than he 
the steward knew. As to gardening, why anybody 
could garden. 


It cannot be denied that this kind of mismanage- 
ment is much to be approved of. Gentlemen who 
have a gardener should always take the opinion of 
the steward in preference; or of the butler; or of 
the valet ; or of the lady’s-maid. Servants of that 
rank are generally persons of genius; and knowing 
nothing about the matter, are sure to give advice free 
from the prejudices of class. That they will dis- 
allow the use of manure is certain; firstly because 
it saves outlay, a great object with all mismanagers, 
who look to present expense and not to future gain ; 
secondly, because it is dirty and littery, and offends 
the delicacy of their nostrils ; and moreover because 
it is connected with what they call “ the association 
of ideas.” No person of delicacy could endure the 
thought of eating fruit and vegetables produced by 
the aid of that horrid stuff. 

Let no manure then find its way into a garden ; 
compel the gardener to do without it: disregard his 


tual. Fortunately, however, they are pretty gene-| assurances that the land is run out, or out of all 
rally united with many other customs to which | heart ; and if he will prevent the crops from suc- 
attention must be paid by him who would excel his | ceeding, stop his grumbling by discharging him. You 


neighbours in this art. 


will soon get another: and in servants, as in all 


Manure, for instance, is not unfrequently at the | things else, variety is charming. 


“house is heated by a series 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE VICTORIA REGIA HOUSE AT CHATSWORTH. 
In fulfilment of the promise given at p. 451 of the present volume, we now lay before our readers the plans and elevations of the hothouse erected at 
Chatsworth, for the cultivation of the Victoria Lily, together with descriptions and explanations by Mr. Paxton himself. In a mere gardening point of view, 
this structure is of great interest, showing, as it does, in how simple a manner large spaces may be covered with glass, and yet be suited for all the purposes of 
cultivation. It will also indicate the earliest conception of that palace of glass which is to receive the products of industry of all nations, in 1851, and which 


was thus described by Mr. Paxton to the great meeting at Bakewell : 

“ The building will be 2100 feet long by 400 broad. The centre aisle will be 120 feet broad, or 10 feet wider than the Conservatory at Chatsworth. The glass and’ 
its iron supports comprise the whole structure. The columns are precisely the same throughout the building and will fit every part ; the same may be said of each of the 
bars ; and every piece of glass will be of the same size, namely, 4 feet long. No numbering or marking will be required, and the whole will be put together like a. 
perfect piece of machinery. ‘The water is brought down valleys on the roof, and thence down the columns ; the water in no instance has further than 12 feet to run, 
before it is delivered into the valleys or gutters ; and the whole is so const: ueted as to carry the water outside, and the condensed water inside. The building is divided 
into broad and narrow compartments, and by tying these together there is little for the cross-ties of the centre to carry. The building is entirely divided into 24 places 
—in short everything runs to 24, so that the work is made to square and fit, without any small detail being left to carry out. The number of columns 15 feet long is 
6024; there are 3000 gallery bearers ; 1245 wrought iron girders ; 45 miles of sash bars ; and 1,073.760 feet of glass to cover the whole, The site will occupy 
upwards of 20 acres of ground, but the available space which may be afforded by galleries can be extended to about 30 acres, if necessary. 


Fig. 1 represents the ground plan, which is 61 feet | supporting the longitudinal ridge and valley, wooden | tions of external walls and tank walls are built of solid 
6 inches long, and 46 feet 9 inches wide over walls, rafters of the roof, é&e. rubble work, well bedded in mortar. The curb of 
he circular tauk is 33 feet diameter, and the centre Fig. 5 is an angular view of the building ; both ends | circular tank above the’ pathways, and curbs of the 
part, which contains the soil for the plant, is 16 feet | are alike, and both sides are of the same form. Oa the | angular tanks, are of brick, cemented, The tanks are 
diameter. The eight tanks laid with pavement and 
in the four angles are covered with lead. The 
filled with aquatic plants external walls are built of 
of various kinds. The pick seappled coursed wall- 
stone, with piers battering 

9 inches, and a plinth 
formed of two courses of 
wallstone projecting 2 
inches. The steps to en- 
trances and curb walls 
bounding them are of 
rubbed grit stone, and the 
walls are covered with 
neatly boasted and wea- 
thered coping. ‘The cast 
iron columns are 4 inches 
at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, and 33 inches in 
the upper di- 


y ameter. The- 
TW lm east iron of 
the arches is 
3} in. wide, 

ei 


by 24 inches 
thick, cham- 
fered. Lhe wrought iron 
beams are 5 inches by 
1 inch, with tension rods- 
1 inch in diameter. 


of 4-inch cast iron pipes all 
round the inside of the ex- 
ternal wails, proceeding 
from a Burbidge and 
Healey’s boiler, and Syl- 
vester furnace. The tanks 
are heated by 4-inch pipes, 
underneath each, as shown 
in the section; and by 
smaller sized lead pipes 
resting on the paved ledge 
of circular tank, also shown 
in the section. ‘here are 
30 openings 

between the [] 


piers,alJ round are ae 
the house, for 
ventilators. a 

WS BS 


Differentcom- {| 
partments of 

the roof are also made to 
open by simple machinery, 
for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. The pathways are 
raised 3 ft. 6 in. above the 
general level outside, and 
the roof is supported by 
light wrought iron beams, 
resting on the eight in- 
ternal columns, as shown 
on the ground plan. 

Fig. 2 is a transverse 
section of the building, 
which shows a section of 
the circular tank, with the 
pipes under the centre part, 


Carpenter, &c. — The 
platings are 5 inches by 
12 inches, the valley 
rafters of roof, 6 inches 
by 4 inches ; and the ridge 
rafters, 5 inches by 3¢ 
inches ; with strengthen- 
ing pieces over each iron - 
beam, and sash bars 1} 
inches deep. The venti- 
Jators are bead and flush, 
hung on the pivot and 


and the small pipes on the xD. 5 j i 4 e 7 e OT socket principle, in rebated 

paved ledge, forming the = ; wooden frames. The 

shallow part of the tank. Figure 1.--Grouxp Pian. stiles and arches of up- 

Also the side pipes, and right sashes are 2 inches - 

the manner of fixing the F a Z . = thick, together with the 
5 5 N = = SS id 4 

east iron columns; toge- SK OO — RN eee doors, which are framed 


and panelled, and furnished 
with brass locks and brass 
butts. The pathways are 
laid with 13 inch Larch 
boards, 3 of an inch apart, 
radiating round the centre 
tank, and resting upon 
Oak sleepers 4 inches by 
3 inches, The roof venti- 
jators are framed and 
glazed, and hinged to the 
rafters. The facia boards 


ther with the construction h 
of the roof and its gutters, | 
facia. board, &e. The 
wrought iron beam shown 
in this section has a bear- 
ing in the middle, over i 

the great tank, of 31 feet 
3 inches. The height of 
the masonry, from the 
ground to the top of the 
coping, is 4 feet 9 inches ; 
the column and arch 10 


SSS 


Ne 


feet 6 inches ; the plating are wrought and cut out, 
and facia board 2 feet Y as shown on the upper 
Linch, making the whole — Wa) part, with mouldings 


planted on the plating, to 
form a cornice. The scroll 
is completed by painting 
in different shades, The 
curbs of all the tanks 
are finished with a neat 
rounded edged wooden 
capping, and the eireular 
tankis provided with a 
neat railing and hand rail 
all round. ‘he whole of 
the house is glazed with 
sheet glass 4 feet long by 
10 inches wide, without: 
overlaps in upright sashes, 
all being close jointed. 
Every part of masonry or 
brick work seen from the 
inside is covered with ce- 


height from the ground 
line 27 feet 4 inches. By 
this section it will be seen 
that the upright sashes are 
placed behind the cast iron 
columns, so that the shafts 
of the pillars are isolated. 
Fig. 3 represents the end 
elevation, and shows the 
steps ascending to the en- 
trance, the ventilators, cast 
iron arches, and facia 
board over the plating. 
The upright glass is 10 
inches wide between the 
bars, and each spandrail 
between the arches is filled 
in with one piece of plate 
glass. The columns are 


6 feet 6 inches from centre t ; ment, and the whole of the 
to centre, and the side Figure 3.—Enp Exevation. structure, both externally 
elevation of the building and internally, is tho- 
presents a series of nine arches, as shown in the | eastside, which fronts the park, the masonry is partly | roughly painted in suitable and ornamental colours. 
exterior view. hid by artificial rock work, and the ends and steps | The accompanying design, described in the foregoing 


_ Fig. 4 is a parallel perspective representation of the | to the entrances are adorned with ornamental plants. paragraphs, is the type fof my design for the og 
interior, showing the internal construction, the modefof Consrruction : Macon, axp Castines.—The founda- for the great industrial exhibition of 1851. When the 
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large conservatory at Chatsworth was built, a great} house (though comparatively simali) Of a much mure|} building lure tie exhibitiou ut lool. 
point was gained by being able to have the glass manu- 
factured in sheets of 4 feet in length ; but since that 


light and elegant appearance. 
It occurred to methatitonly required a number of such 


period the improvements in different branches of manu-| structures as the Lily-house repeated in length, width, 
factures have enabled me to make the present Lily-| and height, to form, with some modifications, a suitable 
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Paxton, 
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Figure 4.—Intrrior View. 
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VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

_ Tae production of early Strawberries with anything 
like success demands a considerable amount of care on 
the part of the cultivator, The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the temperature, where houses or pits are ex- 
elusively set apart for their culture. This can readily 
be controlled ; not so, however, where they are forced 
with other plints. In this latter case a crop must 
always be a matter of uncertainty. 

~ When Sirawierries are first removed from the open 
air {and placed under glass, the temperature should 
not for sume weeks exceed 52°. When flowering com- 
mences, the warmth may be increased a few degrees, 
and the fruit may be ripened in a temperature of from 
60° to 65°. One very important point is to place the 
plants close up to the glass. The nearer they are kept 
to the light the better ; there is little chance of securing 
2 crop unless this is attended to. For this purpose 
temporary stages will be found a great convenience, 
These can be removed when the fruiting season is over, 
to make room for any other crop. The free access of 
aur must be attended to, more especially during the 
period when the plants are in bloom. The fruit will 
not set well, if at all, unless an abundant supply of 
pure air is admitted on all favourable occasions ; in- 
deed some of our best growers admit air night and day, 
except in very severe weather ; where a perfect com- 
mand of heat is obtainable, the aeration can be much 
more satisfactorily conducted. 
_ Itis the practice of good cultivators to place each pot 
in a shallow pan, in order to be enabled to supply the 
Plants more abundantly with moisture ; but they must 
Not be overdone in this respect. In dry weather, when 
they are Supposed to suffer most, this moisture will be 
found of vast service, and they will succeed under such 
circumstances much better than if placed upon a shelf 
without pans, 

f have proved another plan to be even better than 
the earthenware pans, and where opportunity offers of 
practising it, I would strongly and confidently urge its 
adoption. _ Cut fresh turves from a common or old 
pasture, 2 inches thick and 9 inches wide. These may 
be of any convenient lengths ; place them on stages, 
with the grassy side downwards, and set the plants ou 
them. The water administered, and especially the 


liquid manure which passes through the soil, and 
escapes at the bottom of the pots, will be absorbed by 
the turfs. This will constitute a supply for the plants 
in the most natural manner, as the roots will soon pass 
through the holes at the bottom of the vots, and pene- 
trate the turf. The liquid manure which these turfs 
have absorbed will sustain the plants in a surprising 
manner, and the moisture which they give out under 
powerful sunshine will be highly beneficial. 

The Strawberry plant under glass is extremely liable 
to be infested with green-fly, but this can be readily 
subdued by frequent tumigation. This should be espe- 
cially attended to, and accompanied with frequent 
syringings. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Fixed Filters in Wells,—Perhaps a rainy day in the 
muirs may be turned to the advantage of some of your 
readers, by describing a new adaptation of a filter which 
I have recently tried with the best results. I formerly 
made some communications to you on this subject, 
which has been again agitated of late in the Chronicle. 
And your recommendation of charcoal, which I have 
adopted with good effect, coupled with the hint suy- 
gested by the floating filter (a patented article, some 
time ago described and engraved in the Illustrated 
London News), gave rise to the following experiment, 
which is not patented, but much at the service of any 
of your readers who may find it useful. It was success- 
fully tried on as unpromising a chalybeate as could well 
be adventured on. It should be equally useful for a 
rain-water tank or well, having its bottom covered with 
charcoal, to preserve the freshness of the stagnant water, 
The chalybeate in question was strongly impregoated 
and flavoured with iron, threw up an oily scum, aad ou 
standing for a day, became of a brown tinge; when 
mixed With brandy, the grog was nearly black. The 
well being shallow was soun pumped dry, when I fouud 
its available depth below the cradling to be only some 
3 feet ; the sides consisted of a stratuin somewhat re- 
sembling fine clay, mixed with stones of different kinds ; 
a grey freestone rock of a most disagreeable pitchy 


meal. This process, and the necessary drying of the 
well in order to carry it on, brought the whole down; 
no one’ was in it, fortunately. On clearing out the 
rubbish, the well was found to be supplied by a spring, 
which oozed slowly through a portion of the above 
mixed clayey substance. To obtain greater depth, the 
rock was excavated to a depth of 10 feet, and the total 
supply was thus increased to 13 or 14 feet. In re- 
building the well, I had the space between the cradling 
and thesurrounding ground, from which the water flowed, 
completely packed with sandand gravel. This filter some- 
what improved the purity of the water; but its strong iron 
taste and oily scum remained in fuli vigour. Some- 
thing more was therefore indispensable; and the plen- 
tiful supply of water [ had thus obtained, in place of an 
original depth of only 3 feet, instigated me to further 
experiments, to convert it into some use, With this 
view I procured a barrel of about 4 feet in height ; its 
bottom was perforated with holes, to allow the entrance 
of the water there. This arrangement also gave me the 
advantage of the increased pressure of a column of 
water, to the extent of these four additional feet, besides 
being necessary for the other mechanical appliances 
contemplated. A piece of canvas was fixed inside the 
barrel, over this perforated bottom, for the double 
purpose of retaining the superincumbent sand in the 
filter, as well as to aid the latter, as the sponge does in 
Robins’. Over the canvas was packed 9 inches of fine 
sand, mixed with a little very small gravel; then 
another layer of canvas, then 9 inches of charcoal, then 
a layer ot canvas, then 9 inches of sand and gravel, 
then canvas, and lastly a perforated top was fastened 
firmly over the whole. Thus the entire filtering appa- 
ratus occupied rather more than one-half of the lower 
part of the barrel, leaving the rest or upper part asa 
reservoir for the already filtered water. Tne pipe of a 
pump was then fitted into the lid of the barrel, air- 
tight ; and the barrel containing the filtering appara- 
tus, after being fastened to a tressle about 3 feet high, 
was let down to within that distance of the bottom of 
the well ; that space was left below, in order to obtain 
the supply from a cleaner body of water than the 


odour, lay about a foot below the bottum of the well,! suction caused by the action of the filter might have 


and I endeavoured to carry down the cradling thiough 


the clayey substance to the rock, by removing it piece- | agitate the deposit. 


produced, |ad it been placed near enough the bottom to 
It will be obvious that when the 


fieuce arose the 
design for that structure, and the subsequent honour 
conferred on me by its unqualified adoption by her 
Chatsworth, 
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pump was used, the air in the upper part of the barrel 
would be necessarily exhausted, creating a vacuum 5 or 
in other words, the upper part of the barrel then 
became part of the pump. At first I was apprehensive 
of the smallness of my reservoir, but on subsequent 
trial the pressure of a column of water, of the diameter 
of the well and 10 feet in height, acting through the 
filter on the inside vacuum above, has been found to 
force the water so rapidly through it that the supply 
seems to be afforded much faster than it is possible to 
pump it off. For a few days the impurity remained 
with slight diminution, and I began to fear for the 
success of my experiment ; this, however, seemed to 
have been merely occasioned by the necessary cleansing 
of the filter; for within a week the water was greatly 
improved in purity, and what is most remarkable the 
taste of iron became scarcely perceptible. The con- 
struction and materials of the filter might be easily 
and very considerably improved in many respects ; 
these, however, are minor points, It is the construc- 
tion and arrangement of a filter, within a well of indif- 
ferent water, so as to convert, without any other 
trouble than the mere act of pumping the impure 
supply below into a pure stream above, to whieh [ attach 
any merit of novelty or utility, R. Stewart.  P.S. Will 
«“ B.” (see p. 421, 1849) be kind enough to state what 
description of charcoal he used for keeping the water 
fresh during the long voyages mentioned in the note of 
advice appended to my former communication on this 
subject. 

Roberts’ Strawberry Tiles.—Early in the spring of 
this year Ifsaw these tiles advertised in your Paper, 
and on account of the many good qualities which Mr.’ 
Roberts said they possessed, I was induced to purchase 
100 of them for trial. ‘The tiles and carriage together 
cost me lJ. 6s. I put them down in accordance with 
Mr. Roberts’ directions, on one-half of a bed of Keens’ 
Seedling ; on the other half of the bed I put straw, cut 
into pieces about 2 inches in length. The part of the 
bed on which the straw was put produced me at least 
50 per cent. more Strawberries ; larger, and as clean 
and good in flavour as I had on the tiled part. The 
straw cost me ls., the tiles 1/. 6s., and 50 per cent, of 
fruit into the bargain—these are facts, and the con- 
sequence has been a discontinuance of the tiles, except 
the placing of one here and there about the garden as 
traps for snails, &e., for which purpose they are useful. 
Fairplay, August 27. 

Potato Disease in Scotland.—Having been for the 
last month on a tour through the Highlands of Scotland 
I have taken particular notice of the state of the Potato 
crop. Until I came here on Thursday last, I was 
hopeful that the erop would be matured in a healthy 
state, but I am sorry to inform you that within the last 
few days the most unfavourable symptoms have ap- 
peared; in this neighbourhood the stalks have all 
‘ turned black, and in the Island of Iona where I was on 
Saturday, the erop is entirely destroyed. Oban, August 
26. [We regret to add that this is from a gentleman 
well acquainted with the disease—and no alarmist. ] 

Remedy for Mealy Bug.— Hereman’s fluid and 
Kyle’s liquid have been mentioned ; but “ A Constant 
Reader ” says of the latter, he “cannot get it.” I do 
not know of any one who sells these mysterious 
compounds ; but I can with confidence recommend 
a liquid free from mystery, and that may be applied 
with safety—spirits of wine. I first tried whiskey ; 
afterwards I used spirits of wine, dipping the young 
tender shoots of Justicias, Clerodendrons, Torenias, 
&c., in it, without their being injured in the least. I 
have also applied it witha feather and camel-hair 
pencil. As a trial, let two large mealy bugs be placed 
on a leaf, touch one with water, and the bug will remain 
dry and uninjured ; touch the other with whiskey or 
spirits of wine, it will appear soaked through, die, and 
turn brown directly. G. W., Redcar. 

The British Association. — In the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of {Saturday, 17th August, in the account of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
I find it stated “that of 25 names upon the Council 
not a single botanist is to be found.” The Council con- 
sists of the office-bearers for 1850 and 1851 as well as 
certain others. Among the office-bearers for 1851, I 
find Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, a Vice President 
of the Association, Professor Royle, one of the General 
Secretaries ; and among the other members of Couucil 
I find the names of Dr. Daubeny, and of E. Forbes, the 
Professors of Botany at Oxford, and at King’s College, 
London, both of whom are enumerated in the same 
article, page 517, among the botanists who were present 
at the Edinburgh meeting. Though not referred to 
by your correspondent, it does not appear that botanists 
held any inferior position at this meeting, as Mr. 
Bentham and Dr. Greville were Vice Presidents of the 
Natural History section, and both a general and a local 
secretary were botanists. The scientific business of 

the Association being carried on in different sections, 
the committees of which generally consist of all those 
who have paid especial attention to the subject of the 
section, and who have the power of adding any names 
to their number, it seems to me that it must be the 


fault of the cultivators of any particular science if it 


does not take a prominent position. To the general 
committee, where the real business of the Association 


is carried on, all have access who have had a paper 
printed in any of the Society’s printed Transactions. 
The Council has only a few meetings in the year, and 
carries out the resolutions of the general committee, 


as connected with any resolution of the general com- 
mittee. I would also ask, do the principal botanists 
attend the Association regularly or at all? Does Robert 
Brown? Do you? Does Sir W. Hooker? I have fre- 
quently heard at the Royal Society all of you complained 
of ! Questor. In writing the notice referred to, we 
merely attempted to give an explanation of a tact which 
we suppose * Quzestor ”’ will not deny, that little is done 
in and for botany by the Association, We did not 
excuse the botanists, but our eye caught the list of the 
Council for this year, and we found no name there that 
did not more fairly belong to some other depsrtment 
than to botany. It is well known to every one that both 
Dr. Daubeny and Professor E. Forbes, although pro- 
fessors of botany, are more devoted to other branches 
of science, and cannot, we think, be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of botany. We saw also Professor Henslow’s 
name as a Vice-President of the next meeting, but bis 
position inthe Council is ev-offcio, and as their meetings 
are in London, his influence can be but small, and 
therefore we expressly alluded to the 25 extra-official 
members of Council. ‘ Queestor ’’ seems to know well 
the nature of the Council and its meetings, but he has 
certainly under-rated its position in relation to the 
Association, Although nominally the general com- 
mittee have the power, the real guiding and directing 
influence of the Association is the Council. We did 
vot intimate that there was any intentional neglect of 


continued perfectly healthy. At the beginuing of July, 
having examined the roots and finding the pots well 
filled with them, particularly at the bottom, I placed 
them in pots 6 inches across, using in the compost more 
rich loam than at first. I then placed them in moss as 
before, and at the front of my greenhouse, where they 
have continued to this present time in a healthy state, 
They are now about a foot high, and have fine dark 
leaves more than 5 inches in length, exclusive of the 
stalk, and upwards of 2 iaches in width. As the season 
is advancing, and as there is no present appearance of 
their blooming, { am afraid they will not do so this 
year, which will be a disappointment to me. From 
one of the plants I have taken four cuttings, which 
have been easily struck, and there are two other side 
shoots on the same. W. W., Chichester. 

Planting Potatoes.—Amongst the million and more 
of sugyestions which have been thrust upon your 
notice about the Potato, allow me to add mine for 
planting, which I have some faith in, from results, The 
Potatoes intended for seed must remain in the ground 
during the whole winter, or till such time as planting is 
to be done. The haulm must be removed when withering, 
or earlier, if showing any symptoms of blight, and the 
ridges well earthed up. When sowing is inteaded to be 
coumenced, prepare the plot a fortnight belore-hand, 
and as you proceed with the digging, sprinkle common 
salt over the surface lightly. The Potatoes must not be 


botany, but supposing our impression of the im- 
portance of the Council wrong, how is it there 
are so few botanical papers read, and that botanists 
occupy so little the attention of the section? We 
must leave the editor to answer one of the questions 
at the end of the above note. Rep. Gard. Chron. 
[Our reporter’s statement will, we trust, be satis- 
factory to “Questor.” It is evident that the ac- 
quaintance of the former with the machinery by 
which the British Association is worked is imper- 
fect. No greater mistake could be made than to 
suppose that what is called the Council, exclusive 
of the officers, is the executive. In reality the 
business is done by the officers, who are generally the 
most regular attendants, and often the most efficient 
members. But even last year Prof. Forbes was on the 
Council ; Dr. Royle was General Secretary, and Prof. 
Balfour Local Secretary. We by no means acquiesce 
in the doctrine that neither Prof. Forbes nor Daubeny 
are botanists ; on the contrary both are distinguished 
in branches of that science, and especially in those 
branches which are best adapted to the purposes of 
the Association, As the Local Secretaries are those 
who generally make the arrangements with the 
Council for the ensuing meeting, they generally 
attend on some one of the Council Meetings ; so 
that there were in fact three botanists on the Council 
of last year, and there are five this year. Under 
these circumstances we cannot admit that botany is not 
fully represented. The real position of a science de- 
pends upon the papers read and the business done in 
the sections. Botanists did little a few years ago, but 


late years, and both the botanical and zoological papers 
are of a different stamp from what they used to be. 
Though our reporter was mistaken in his views, it would 
be quite possible, indeed very probable, that a science 
might not be properly represented, as everything is got 


all kinds is made up as mueh as possible from those who 
are present or who attend pretty regularly. This very 
year a resolution was passed that the names of those 
who did not attend should not appear in the printed 
lists, and in this the Association was quite right. As to 
the botanists being insufficiently represented, we must 
say that if it isso it is the fault of themselves and of no 
one else. ‘hey make no effort as a body to hold a high 
station in the Association, and they have no right to 
complain of the consequences. } 

The Mistletoe.—I placed a berry upon an Apple 
tree in my garden about 16 years ago; for the first 
seven years the Apple tree and Mistletoe continued to 
grow and flourish luxuriantly together, but after that 
time the Apple tree began to die away every year by a 
branch at a time ; still the Mistletoe looked fresh and 
green, but it made little progress in growth. Last 
year I cut the only remaining branch off the Apple 
tree, leaving the Mistletoe to itself. |Since then the 
Mistletoe has died, proving that it cannot keep alive a 
tree on which it grows after the latter has been de- 
prived of its branches, nor yet live upon it itself after 
the head of the tree is killed. The head of the Apple 
tree was above the Mistletoe; it was a standard gratted 
on the Paradise stock. Do you think that the failure 
was owing to the Apple being grafted on the Paradise 
the Mistletoe ? Dunchurch Road, 
Rugby. 
food to exist upon. ] 


R. Humphreys, 


hood. 


pots. 


space for the pots in which were the two Fuchsias. 


aud makes arrangements for the next meeting, and has 
little or nothing to do with particular sciences, except 


the Natural History section has greatly improved of 


through as quickly as possible, and the tist of officers of 


stock, and consequently not growing fast enough for 
[The Mistletoe died because it had no more 


Fuchsia spectabilis. — Excepting two plants, which 
are in my possession, I have not seen or heard of a 
healthy-growing plant of this Fuchsia in this neighbour- 
In March last I purchased mine of a nursery- 
man ; they were then very small plants in very small 
At the beginning of April I shifted them into 


pots about 4 inches across. The mould I used was | passage is this, “ 
sandy peat, loam, and some leaf-mould. I then filled | leaving the incubation of her eggs to a small bird, from 
two larger sized pots with moss, in which J made a| the following circumstance - in the year 1765 1 shot @ 


I 


then placed them at the front of my greenhouse, 
always keeping the moss damp, so that but little water- 
ing was necessary. Their growth was rapid, and they 


put in till 10 days after the application of the salt, then 
raise the Potatoes, and put them in immediately —the less 
time they are exposed to the air the better. I imagine 
that the sound Potato only will survive the winter, that 
it is far safer undisturbed in the ground than if taken 
up at the usual season, that the earth interposed between 
the tubers protects the sound from the unsound ones, 
should there be any, and that the seed is more naturally 
matured, and more likely, thus managed, to produce a 
sound crop. 1 have taken the idea about the strewing 
the salt on the earth 10 days before planting from 
—Wythe Esq., of Middleton, whose satisfactory and well 
carried-out experiments I had the oppurtunity to witness. 
I must add that the ground must be well drained, 
unmanured, and have a good aspect; that the ridges 
should be at least 3 feet apart, and that the earth 
should be frequently and freely hoed during the growing 
season, All the superfluous rank-growiog haulm should 
be cut away from time to time, so that the ground may 
receive the full influences of light andair. Whether 
the following whim is worth the ink that writes it, you 
can best determine. Shortly before the disease usually 
developes itself, let a strip 4 or 5 inches wide of com- 
mon chalk or carbonate of lime be strewed between the 
ridges cleared of weeds. Ona calm moist day, water 
this with sulphuric acid 20 times diluted. The carbonic 
acid evolved will, from its density or greater specific 
gravity,keep down, andslowly circulate through the haulm 
and leaves, to the destruction perhaps of some of the 
noxious insects, and noxious growths of small vitality, 
which may affect the crop, as well as to an improved 
condition ot the plant, through the absorption and assimi- 
lation of this matter making gas. The gypsum formed 
by this procedure will be a fixer of the arnmonia said 
to be both in the air and rain, &e. T. J. 

The Cuckoo.—1 have been somewhat amused, and 
not a little surprised, at the observations of some of : 
your correspondents, upon the chaage of the note of the 
cuckoo, particularly at those of the intelligent and ob- 
servant Mr. Bree, of Stowmarket, who says that he has 
not remarked this change till within these few years. 
A native of Ipswich, only some dozen miles from Stow- 
market, as a boy upwards of 50 years ago, I was accus- 
tomed to observe, and now well remember, not only 
this change of note, but likewise the doggrel verses upon 
the subject in every ploughboy’s mou:h, which I send 
in all their native uneducated Suffolk abhorrence of the 
sibilant letter s, at the end of a verb, which, conse- 
quently, when the noun is singular, makes the rest 


plural : 


In April the cuckoo show his bill, 

In M «yhe sing night and day ; 

In June he change his tuue, 

In July away be fly, 

But in August away he must. 
But I should have scarcely thus have troubled you, but 
for the purp se of introducing the following observa~ 
tions upon the economy of this bird :—I have a copy of 
‘€Stillingfleet’s Tracts,” which belonged to Mr. Tees- 
dale, the well-known naturalist, in honour of whom the 
Lberis, formerly nudicaulis, is now Teesdalia. In this 
copy there are many brief marginal notes, and now and 
then a slip of paper appended where the margin did not 
suffice. At page 94, in the “ Essay on the Economy of 
Nature,” by Isaac J. Biberg, itis stated that * the cuckoo 
lays its eggs in the nest of other (?) small birds, generally 
the wagtail, or hedge sparrow, and leaves the incubation 
and preservation of the young to them.” Upon which 
Stillingfleet in his notes remarks, that ‘ Linneeus (quere 
Biberg) seems to have mistaken the white-throat for 
the hedge sparrow,”’ and that this custom of the cuckoo 
is so extraordinary, and out of the common course of 
nature, that it would not be eredible, were it not for the 
testimony of the most knowing and curious natural his- 
torians, such as Ray, Willughby, Gesner, Aldrovandus, 
Aristotle, and others. Mr. Teesdale’s note upon this 
I have my doubts about the cuckoo’s 


cuckoo as she was rising from a bunch of Furze, and 
upon examining the place I found two egys very warty 
and with young ones inthem. I am pretty certain she 
| was sitting upon her own eggs. R. 7.” In the hope 
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that these observations from so distinguished a na-, and just at the bend, one side of the shrub has pink and 


turalist may be acceptable, and induce more accurate 
investigation into this interesting subject, I have for. 
warded them to you, more especially as 1 have always 


thought it unlikely that such small birds as those to} 


which the maternity is generally attributed, should be 
able to impart warmth enough to eggs so much larger 
than their own, as to be able to bring them to maturity. 
J. B. K. L., Lynn. The altered note of the cuckoo 
has been noticed so long and so commonly, as to have 
formed the subject matter of one of those old rhymes of 
which every school-boy in my time knew a dozen or 
more. I have a note of this somewhere in my pos- 
session (which I cannot however find), and which runs 
somewhat thus : 

When first the cuckow cometh, he doth sing 

** Kooke-kow,” ‘‘ kooke-kow,” to every kooke a kow, 

But long summer days a change do bring, 

’Tis the “ kook-kook—kook-kow,” many a kooke, scarce 

ever a kow, 

I have myself noticed the change as long as I can 
remember, as well as the guttural sound noticed by 
Mr. Bree. This district, North Riding moorlands, 
abounds with cuckoos, there being, I should think, 
half-a-dozen for one as compared with the other 
parts of the country (in Essex, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Herefordshire, Berwickshire, and York- 
shire) with which I am by residence acquainted. 
From frequent observation I conclude that the change 
in the note of this bird is analogous to the changes 
which may be noticed by a close observer in the notes 
_ of almost every bird in the breeding season and its 
various epochs. Some birds, the nightingale to wit, be- 
come totally silent when the young brood is hatched. 
The note, at all events one of the notes, of the nuthatch 
is entirely different after  Valentine’s-day,” and till the 
breeding season is past, from those it uses at other 
periods ; and the same is true of the rook and other 
birds, which any one may notice for himself. As far 
as my observations go, you may always meet with young 
cuckoos soon after the period at which the senior 
cuckoos begin to use their altered calls. And I doubt 
not that, though they are innocent of incubation, they 
yet follow the rule of other birds as to their vocal exer- 
cises. I do not knowif it has been generally noticed that 
after the period of the altered note comes a period of 
total silence, lasting some few weeks before they leave 
the country, The usual ery “Cuckoo” is always 
accompanied by much motion of the tail, which is 
elevated at the moment of utterance ; the altered note 
“ Cuck-euck-cuckoo,” is very frequently, I might say 
much the most frequently here, uttered on the wing or 
just after settling on a tree, in which case the guttural 
sound always follows. J. C. Atkinson, Danby, near 
Grosmont, York.——Some of your correspondents seem 
to think that the cuckoo has sung this summer as it 
never sung before. The fact is, that when the male 
bird is away from the female his note is simply ‘cuckoo ;” 
but when he is toying with her it becomes rapid, and 
broken into monosyllables, such as your correspondents 
describe, and a hissing, shuffling noise at the same time 
frequently proceeds from one or both of the birds. But 
let me draw the attention of your readers to the note of 
the female euckoo, one of the sweetest of sweet rural 
sounds—rapid, but soft and melodious, and so very dif- 
ferent from that of the male that it is very generally 
supposed to proceed from one of our woodpeckers. 
Cuckoos abound here in their season. Soon after the 
middle of July their song suddenly ceases, and they all 
leave us, with the exception of a very few young birds 
then still unfledged, one of which I saw on the 19th of 
this month (August) followed by its foster parents. 
How marvellous the instinct which will ere long lead 
this young bird to a far distant land! A South Bucks 
Yeoman.—[We think the Cuckoo question has now 
been carried fur enough. ] 

Moor Park Apricots.—In the nursery of Messrs. 
Jessop, of Cheltenham, is a standard Moor Park Anpri- 
cot, bearing at least 30 dozen fruit in fine condition. 
The tree stands isolated, and, as far as I can see, there 
is no peculiarity either in the soil or situation, 4 
Constant Reader, Gloucester, Aug. 29. 

Mignonette, from which bees are excluded, and the 
production of seed thereby prevented, blooms much 
more freely, for a much longer period, and with a more 
continuous odour, than when bees have access to it. C. 

In and Out-door Grapes.—Last, spring I introduced 
a branch of a white Sweetwater Vine into a frame on 
a slight hotbed, as soon as the bunches of Grapes were 
formed ; they grew rapidly and swelled very much, faster 
than the bunches on the same Vine on the open wall, 
but now the latter are double their size. Those in the 
bed are stunted the size of Peas, and now clear and 
ripe, while those on the wall are still quite green and 
Swelling, and very handsome bunches, but most likely 
they will never properly ripen. Can you assign a 
reason for the failure of those within the frame ? also, 
would it be of any use now to introduce a fresh branch 
from the wall into the frame, if I can manage it ? 
Inquirer. [Yes ] 

Shrubs to withstand the Sea Breeze.—Would any of 
your readers kindly favour me with a good list of 
flowering shrubs that would not suffer from the sea 
breeze? Hydrangeas are the only things that thrive 
with me in any amount of exposure. A gale laden 
with spray, which blackens everything around, leaves 
them unharmed ; but dne becomes tired of these huge 
flowering masses, Aspect seems to affect their colour. 
A border of precisely the same soil, part of which is 
shaded from the afternoon sun, produces blue flowers ; 


the other blue flowers, with a curious mixture of lilae. 
Any flowering shrubs that would endure an occasional 
gale would be invaluable; the climate is otherwise 
excessively mild. Abutilon striatum has lived ona 
S.E. wall for four or five years without any protection, 
and is covered with its graceful flowers; on the same 
wall there is a flowering Myrtle 12 feet high ; in this, 
on a slight projection of the terrace, a chaffinch buils 
its nest. Fuchsias also grow to any size the wall will 
permit. One of the old kind (rivularis?) covers a 
rather exposed turret 17 feet high ; this is hardier than 
any other kind. he sweet-scented Verbena also grows 
toa great size; while the common Laurel by its side 
perishes, and will only grow when sheltered from the 
wet. Shrubs not requiring a wall would be most useful. 
F. A, P., St. Bride’s Hill, Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire.—[ We hope some one will give our correspondent 
the benefit of his experience, aud that he will tell us 
what Fuchsia rivularis is. ] 


Societies, 


Meeting at Worrton Corrace, Aug. 28.—Messrs. 
Chater and Son, of Haverhill, Suffolk, produced the fol. 
lowing varieties of Hollyhocks in fine condition : a single 
bloom of the Queen of England, noticed in our report of 
last week ; Beauty of Haverhill, silvery lilac, of fine 
form and size ; Fairy, externally a light-coloured variety, 
the ground colour of a darker shade ; Sulphurea Per- 
fecta, a new yellow ; Obscura Aurantia (Rivers), a very 
fine flower, salmon and orange combined ; Black Prince, 
Eclipse, a very compact flower, veined maroon; Magnus, 
Rubida, and Noblissima. These were the only flowers 
present, with the exception of some Orchids, and a nice 
display of cut Verbevas and seedling Antirrhinums, 
from the garden at Worton Cottage. As next Wednes- 
day will be the exhibition-day of the Royal South Lon- 
don Floricultural Society, there will be no meeting here, 
and the season may be considered as virtually closed 
In the winter months, when matter for our columns is 
less pressing, we may perhaps have a few words to say 
upon these pleasant opportunities, which we can look 
back upon with unmixed satisfaction, 


Royat CuartseA Dantia, August 20.—This, the opening 
Exhibition of the season, proved very satisfactory.—Class I., 
open to all growers, 24 varieties : 1st prize, a Silver Cup, value 
5 guineas, presented by T. B. Simpson, Esq., was awarded 'o 
Mr. Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough, for the following: Fear- 
less, Earl of Clarendon, Sir F. Bathurst, Gem, Toison d’Or, 
Negro, Queen of Lil Duke of Wellington, Thames Bank 
Hero, Mr, Seldon, Seraph, Scarlet Eclipse, Marehioness of 
Cornwallis, Shylock, Queen of the Isles, Richard Cobden, 
Nonpariel, Mrs, Seldon, Black Prince, Duke of Cambridze 
Frederick Jerome, Yellow Standard, Louis-Philippe, and 
Andromeda; 2d, to Mr, Keynes, Salisbury, for Hon, Sidney 
Herbert, Cobden, Privcess Louisa, Gaiety, Cleopatra, Capt. 
Warner, Miss Vyse, Purple Standard, Shylock, Magnificent, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Mr. Seldon, Lord Mayor, Soowflake, Duke of 
Cambridge, Essex Triumph, Privareer, Duke ot Wellington, 
Yellow Standard, Sarah, Toison d’Or, Queen of Primroses, 
M. Gouberts, and Buffalo Girl —Ciass 1I,, private growers, 
12 blooms, a Silver Cup, value 5 guineas, presented by T, B 
Simpson, Esq., was awarded to Mr. Robinson, Pimlic», for 
Purple Standard, General Negrier, Queen of Lilacs, Duke of 
Wellington, Lady St. Maur, Richard Cobden, Scarlet Gem, 
Sir F. Batburst, Mr. Seldon, Shylock, Princess Radziville, 
and Duchess; 2d, to Mr. Black, for Mr, Seldon, Earl of 
Clarendon, Marchi:mess of Cornwallis, Thames Bank Hero, 
Shylock, Fearless, Richard Cobden, Magnificent, Elizabeth, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Queen of the Isles, Yellow Standard,— 
Class III , open to ali growers, 12 fancy varieties : lst prize to 
Mr, Keynes, for Flying Durchman, Striata pertecta, Conspicua, 
Comus. Jeannette, La Rosiere, Candidate, Keepsake, Miss Black- 
more, Comte de Flandre, Gaxsparine furstin Reuss, and Madame 
Basseville ; 2d, to Mr, Turner, for Striata perfecta, Conspicua, 
Lady Grenville, Elizabeth, Master G. Ciayton, Comte de Fiaudre, 
Madame Wachy, Brunette, Jenny, Lind, Delicata, Henrick von 
Gayera, and Prince-s Louisa --Class 1V., private growers, 6 fancy 
varieties : lst prize to J, Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for Jea.s- 
nette, Flying Dutchman, Elizabeth, Princess Helena, High)and 
Chief, and Lady Grenville ; 2d, to Mr, Pope, Chelsea, for Biiza- 
beth, Madame Wachy, Floral Beauty, Postsecretaire Hane, 
Jenny Lind, and Adolph Dubras.—Class V., private growers 
only, 6 blooms of new varieties, sold out for the first ume in 
(850: equal Ist prize to J. Edwards, Esq., for Earl of Claren- 
don, Duke of Cambridge, Seraph, Snowflake, Sir F. Bathurst 
and Queen of the Isles; 3d, to Mr, Robinson, for Sic F. 
Bathurst, Queen of Lilacs, Seraph, Eari of Clarendon, Beaury 
Supreme, and Queen o the Isles; equal lst prze to Mr. 
Janes, Stoke Newington, for Earl of Clarendon, Magnificenr, 
Sir F, Bathurst, Premier, Beauty Supreme, and Queen of the 
Isles.—Class VI., private growers only, 6 blooms: lst prize to 
Mr. Allen, Shacklewell, for Shylock, Mr, Seldon, Sir F. 
Bathurst, Capt. Warner, Duke of Wellington, aud Fearless : 
2d, to Mr, Pope, for Mr, Seldon, Lady St. Maur, Purple Stand- 
ard, Fearless, Richard Cobden, and Sir F, wathurst, Extra 
prize for the best fancy seedling, not out, yellow tipped white, 
was awarded to J. Edwards, Esq., for Edwards’ Mrs. Hansard, 
a noble variety, full, aud of good form; th ee booms were 
exhibited. SeepLinacs.—These were neither very numervus 
nor very good, no doubt owing to the earliness of the exhibi- 
tion. First class certificates were awarded to Mr. Keynes for 
Summit of Perfection (purple), aud Hon. S. Herbert (orange 
and searlet mottled); to Mr. Bragg, for Admiral (pale lilac) ; to 
Mr, Greathurst, for Lady Franklin; and to Mr, Edwards, for 
Mrs, Hansard, yellow tipped white. 


Kebiews, 

Ventilation. By Robert 

Blackwoods, 12mo, pp. 208. 

Tus little work consists of five chapters, devoted 
respectively to, lst, a few remarks on the necessity and 
importance of ventilation ; 2d, a short account of its 
principles, and their application to the ventilation o 
public buildings; 3d, the ventilation of private houses ; 
4th, that of agricultural edifices ; and 5th, the hearing ot 
buildings generally, A recapitulation and an appeudix 
on the ventilation of ships are added, Toe author 
expresses a decided opinion that, in the great majority 
of cases, a very effective ventilation may be obtained, 
both cheaply and easily, by a proper attention to the 
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of that cumbrous machiwery so often recommended if 
not employed, 
The great principle on which every system of 


ventilation turns is thus laid down. “In- venti- 
lating buildings, two thiogs should be borne in 
mind; and as upon the proper attention to these 


depends the snecess of the plan, particular attention 
should be taken to see them carried into effect. These 
are the supply of the interior with fresh air, and the 
withdrawing it when vitiated. And here we would 
request attention to the fact, of which the evidence of 
all experience goes to prove the truth, “that no fou/ air 
can by any possibility be extracted from the interior of 
any buiiding, however well arranged the means lo ensure 
us exit may be, unless un ample supply of pure air is 
admitted. Itis the foree of air enterin», that causes 
the vitiated air to be expeiled. It is necessarily im- 
possible to have ventilation without a movement of air.” 

Our readers will do well to remember this. 
How often do we find horticultural and agricultural 
buildings, which are said to be ventilated, provided 
either with one opening somewhere near the top, 
through which the foul air is expected to pass, whilst 
the lower part is kept carefully closed, or with an 
Opening near the bottom, made for the entry of fresh 
air, whilst no means are provided for getting rid of the 
foul. The proper methods of obtaining these two 
ends the author professes to point out. His explana- 
tions are, as he himself tells us, intended for practical 
men, that is, for those conversant with the art of 
building ; this bas led him into the mistake of being 
too short for other people, and of rendering his 
observations less intelligible and clear than he otherwise 
might have made them. At the same time many 
valuable hints may be obtained by the uninitiated, and 
especially from the fifth chapter, which contains some 
usefal information relating to the construction of fire- 
places, and the remedies for smoky chimneys. The 
appendix on the ventilation of ships is well worthy of 
perusal by those engaged either in building or in sailing 
in them, 


Miscellaneous. 

Common Flowers.—Had we not seen the remarkable 
collection of Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co., we 
should not have believed that so fine an effect could 
have been produced by annuals grown, nearly all of 
them, in the open air. What beautiful effects might be 
had by means of these common plants, many of which 
are of our climate, if we could only grow and arrange 
them with the skill of these gentlemen! Some of the 
vases in this collection would most certainly not suffer 
though compared with the most magnificent and attrac- 
tive objects in the exhibition. The splendid tufts of 
Schizanthus Grahami and rubens will well bear to be 
compared with any Pelargonium, even with the splendid 
Reine des Frangais which did M. Chauviére such great 
eredit, We appeal to all good judges or men of taste 
who saw the exhibition, to say whether we are not 
vorrect. What could be more graceful than the vases 
of Rhodanthe Manglesii, Eucharidium grandiflorum, 
Viscaria oculata, of Clarkia, with its snow white flowers 2 
What more magnificent than the Snapdragon, with its 
long spikes streaked with yellow and purple, surpassing 
anything of the sort we ever saw before? Messrs, 
Vilmoriu-Andvrieux and Co, have a long established 
reputation to maintain, and most assuredly it suffered 
nothing by their last exhibition. Had we more room 
we should be delighted to describe in detail the 
numerous species which the clever men in this esta- 
blishment have placed in the first rank among orna- 
mental plaats; we should tarry over the delicate 
clusters of Grasses grown in pots (Aira pulchella, Stipa 
pinnata, Briza maxima, Lagurus ovatus, &c.), whose 
airy, silky, or velvet panicles contrast so well with their 
hair like foliage ; we should speak of those pretty violet- 
coloured composites (Brachycowe iberidifolia) ; of those 
Kverlastings with theie metallic ecarnsine scales; of 
those dwarf Wallflowers, with their remarkably strange 
colours given them by consummate skill ; but the small 
space that is left us must be devoted to other horticul- 
turists. Revue Horticole. 


Hollyhocks.—If 1 were not afraid of advancing a hor« 
ticultural heresy, 1 should say that many amateurs pre= 
fer Hollyhocks to Dahlias. The Hollyhocks ot Belgiunt 
and Germany had a great celebrity long before they 
appeared among us. The collections of the Prince of 
Salm Dyck, and of M. Van Houtte, of Ghent, have beem 
much admired. In other places varieties have beem 
obtained with leaves more or less lobed, more or less 
entire, more or less palmate, all with flowers large, full, 
or coloured differently trom those of other plants, being 
sometimes of a more or less dark mahogauy colour, at 
others of a delicate tint, and varying from the purest 
white to the darkest glossy black. Some progress hag 
also been made in the cultivation of those plants by 
ourselves, Since 1830 M. Pelissier, jun., a geutlemam 
of Prado, has cultivated Hollyhocks, and from the 
seeds of a piok variety has succeeded in obtaining 
plants with flowers of a delicate rose colour, and which, 
in consequence of the extreme delicacy of their tints, 
and regularity of form, may serve both to encourage 
perseverance and as a yood type for seed. In the fol- 
lowing year, from the seeds of pink flowers, he obtained 
a beauciful, brilliant, clear, sulphur-coloured specimen, 
perfect in every respect. It is from the seeds of those 
two plants that he has obtained all the other beautiful 
and remarkable varieties which he now possesses, after 


while, where it is exposed to the wet, they are pink ;| laws regulating the motions of heated air, without any'a lapse of 10 years from his first attempts, As a 
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goveral rule, M, Pelisstcr peeiers towers wilt SIX @X- 
terior petals, with entire edges, well open, well set out, 
of a middling size, of a pure, clean, brilliant colour, 
and forming a perfect Anemone. Seeds sown in the 
spring and in unwatered ground, never flower till the 
segond year. Experience has shown that if the seeds 
are sown in September, and in earth which is kept fresh, 
flowers may be obtained in June or July following, 
which are in no way inferior to those of spring-sown 
seeds. M. Pelissier follows the following plan of pro- 
cedure. ‘Tho seeds, which are taken as svon as they 
are ripe, from good specimens, are sown in September, 
in a2 border afoot and a half deep, and composed of 
good coarsely sifted garden earth, mixed with well 
worked soil. ‘The seeds, if they are covered lightly with 
leaf-mould, and the soil is kept fresh, begin to swell at 
the end of a week ; they require little care till spring, 
as they are not hurt by frost. In the spring the ground 
must be repricked, occasionally hoed, and frequently 
watered. As the flowers expand M. Pelissier removes 
whatever is not conformable to the type he has chosen, 
or is not of a marked colour, and like a perfect 
Auemone. Itis by doing this every year that he has 
obtained 20 remarkable varieties, the names and cha- 
acteristics of which have been kindly furnished by 
him, and are given below. 1. Souvenir de Malmaison, 
delicate rose, flower very full; perfection, 2. Géant 
de Batailles, red, flower very full. 3 Vestale, fine pure 
white, flower very full. 4. Anais, rose, flower very full ; 
perfection. 5. Chromatella, dark yellow, flower very 
full. 6. Jeune Euphémie, clear red, flower beautiful, 
full; perfection. 7. Reine Victoria, cinnamon coloured, 
shaded, flower very full. 8. Grand Pekiog, nankeen- 
coloured, flower very full. 9, Amarante, dark red, 
flower very fuil. 10. Isabelle, dark red, flower very 
full. 11. Grand Colbert, dark rose, streaked, flower 
full, very perfect. 12. Marie Gabrielle, fleshy white, 
flower full; beautiful. 13. Matilde, clear cherry, 
flower very full. 14. Solfaterre, very clear yellow, 
flower very full. 15. Boule de Neige, beautiful white, 
flower well rounded, full. 16. Ophirie, yellow with a 
tint of pink, flower very full. 17. Arlequin, clear, 
approaching to dark violet, spotted with white. 18. 
Desprez, white, middle yellow. 19. Proserpine, very 
dark red, flower very full. 20. Pluton, black, flower 
very full. Revue Horticole. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Stove plants which flower upon the young wood 
may with propriety be shifted now, as they will thereby 
be much invigorated ; and the blessoms also will give 
evidence of the advantage, by their superiority in size 
and colour, Those, on the contrary, which flower upon 
the ripened wood, must be gradually encouraged to go 
to rest, as the days decrease in light. We would not 
pot any plants when they are very near their flowering 
season. Poinsettias which do not flower unril January, 
we would encourage by repotting now, and by supply- 
ing them freely with liquid manure; as the floral 
leaves will be double the size that they would be if less 
liberally treated. We mention this as an instance of 
our meaning, as it is impossible to enter more fully into 
specific directions within the limits of the Calendar. 
Amaryliids in pots, as they show signs of ripening, 
should be gradually dried off. The Belladona Lilies in 
front of the houses, and at the foot of sunny walls, will 
be benefited by soakings of rich water. The Japan 
Lilies now coming into flower should have every 
possible encouragement by liberal waterings of clear 
rich water, and afford them a slight shade while 
in bloom. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pinertes.—The plants which have been recently 
potted, or shifted into new soil, are now growing vigor- 
ously. This state of things should be encouraged by a 
liberal temperature, but accompanied at all times by 
sufficient ventilation to prevent undue elongation of the 
leaves, and to mature their tissue while the sunlight is 
powerful enough for this purpose. A less humid atmo- 
sphere should be supplied generally, and especially to 
those intended for fruiting early next spring, as it is 
very important that they should acquire a strong sturdy 
habit, and that the accumulation and elaboration of sap 
be encouraged, rather than the increase of the size of 
the plant. Assist the swelling fruit with liquid manure, 
but admit abundance of air, for the sake of the flavour, 
and to prevent the crowns growing too luxuriantly. 
Vinenies.— Pay every attention to the preservation of 
vipe Grapes from the effects of damp, by avoiding the 
spilling of water about the houses, and by admitting a 
free current of air in all favourable weather, and 
accompanied by a little fire during rain or fozs. These 
houses should now, if possible, be freed entirely from 
plants in pots, or if any are allowed to remain they 
should be of kinds requiring little or no water, such as 
bulbs and other stove plants, which require a dry, cool 
treatment to lead them to repose. From this time the 
points of all growing shoots should be stopped, as the 
leaves produced after this time take from the stored-up 
energy, without ripening sufficiently early to benefit 
the Vines in return. Care, however, must be taken 
Not to siop too closely the lateral shoots ot Vines which 
are still growing vigorously, as they are liable in such 
cases to burst the buds too near the base of the shoots. 
As the wasps are now becoming troublesome, their 
ingress should be prevented, by fixing some thin bunting 
over the moveable sashes. Haythorn’s hexagon or 
gauze net is the best material we are acquainted with 
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for this purpose, as iG eflevtuaily excludes Wasps aud 
flies, while the lightness of the fabric causes it scarcely 
to obstruct the light and air. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Before the season is iurther advanced, every gar- 
dener should calculate, as nearly as may be, whether 
the extent of his framing conveniences will be sufficient 
to afford shelter during winter to his stock of established 
half-hardy plants, as well as to those he is now propa- 
gating. If his room is deficient, he must either restrict 
autumnal propagation within certain limits, or prepare 
additional pits without further loss of time. Brick pits 
are of course the most durable, and although expensive 
in the first outlay, are cheapest in the end. A very 
common make-shift pit is built of turves, which lasts 
several seasons and is very warm, but in appearance 
rather untidy. A sowing of hardy annuals may now be 
made for flowering early in spring ; these will flower as 
soon as the earlier plants raised in frames next year, 
and as frame room in spring is generally scarce, it is 
worth while to economise it ; they may be sown in the 
reserve garden, and afterwards transplanted. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

The exhibitions for Dahlias will now be in their 
zenith, and to procure fine blooms during the past 
stormy weather will have tested the skill and patience 
of many an amateur. Early flowers, from which it may 
be desirable to save seed, should have attention, 
and as they wither, the decaying florets should be ex- 
tracted. Seedlings, especially weak late: blooming ones, 
that give any evidence of good quality, though they may 
not be quite up to the mark in every respect, should be 
taken care of, to be tried again, as high cultivation 
another season may cause a more favourable develop- 
ment of their good qualities.—Hollyhocks are now at- 
tracting much attention as a florist’s flower, and great 
improvement has been made in them. Save seed 
from the best, We adopt the plan of removing the 
upper part of the spike, leaving six or eight of the 
early blooms, When the plant throws four or five 
stems, and propagation of the variety is an object, one 
or more of the spikes of flowers may be sacrificed, in 
order that the seeds in the axils of the leaves may be 
more fully developed ; the stem may be split and cut in 
lengths, shortening them on each side of the shoots, and 
place them under a hand-glass, taking eare that the 
small portion retained is covered with soil, leaving the 
point of the budexposed. This plan we have often suc- 
cessfully practised, and recommend it to our readers. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Late crops of Turnip, Parsiey, Spinach, &c., should 
be thinned before the plants begin to intrude upon each 
other. The earliest sowing of Cabbage-lettuce may be 
planted on a border with an east or west aspect, re- 
serving the most favourable situations on the south 
borders for Endive and the later sowings of Cabbage- 
lettuce. Two sowings more of the latter should be made 
at intervals of 10 days. A main sowing should be made 
immediately of Early Asiatic Cauliflowers for planting 
under handlights, and preserving during wiuter in 
frames ; and, at the same time, a little Early York 
Cabbage should be sown for an early spring crop, and 
a sowing of Red Dutch Cabbage for main crop next. 
Transplant late sown Cabbages in rows 8 inches asunder 
every way; of these, three-fourths will be drawn ina 
young state, and used as Coleworts ; the remainder will 
be left to produce heads. Endive, Lettuce, &c., should 
be transplanted as soon as the plants are large enough 
to be handled. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending Aug. 29, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


Temresgaturs. 
BAaBOMETER. 


August. Of the Air. Ofthe Earth | wina.| * 


1 foot|2 feet 


Max.| Min. | Mean 


Priday.. 
Satur... 2: 
Sunday . 
Monday 
Tues. .. 
Wed. .. 
Thurs.... 


Average....| | 30.103 | 29.917 | 


{a5 | Moon’s Age. 


95.1 | 41.4 | 65.1 | 587 | 59.6 


23. Five; cloudy and fine; clear and cold at night. 
24—Fine; heavy thunder showers in forecoon , clear. 
25—Lightly overca-t; cloudy; slight sain with brisk wind, 
26—Ran; cloudy and five; very cl ar at night. 
27—UClear and fie; overcust at wight. 
28—Fine; very fine; cl udy 
29—Clear aud fise; very clear at night; frosty. | 

Mean temperature of the week 6 deg. below the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Sept. 7, 1850, 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the Ist, 
1843—therm. 85 deg.; and the lowest on the 6th, 1847—therm 31 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

Back NumMBERS OF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: The publisher 
begs to say that the following may be had. Any subscriber 
who will forward postage stamps equivalent to as many 
numbers as are required, will have them sent free by post. 
The volume tor 1847, price 30s., and volume for 1818, price 
30s. 6d., can still be had. The volume for 1849 is now ready, 
price 30s. The volumes of former years are out of print. 

1841—1, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51. 
1842—4, 6, 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, 31, 32, 42, 45, 50, 51, 52, 
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[Aug. 31, 


1oid --18, 16, 17, 18, ZU, 22, 2d, 24, Zd, ZU, Z/, 28, ZY, OV, BL, 
82, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 50,52 = ne 

18441—All except 33, 36, 37, 46, 50. 

1845—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 81, 33, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52. 

1846—4, 5, 6, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 28, 24, 
26, 27, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49. 

1847—1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 8, 11, 18, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 
28, 32, 33, 86, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45,46, 47, 48, 51, 52. 

1848—1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 44, 45, 47,48, 51, 52, 53, 

1349—A-l except 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 

NouBLe Fucastas: W W, Tey are not at all uncommon.* 

Firperts: Kernel Nutt. In order to keep these for consider- 
able time, they should be thoroughly dried, packed in dry 
casks or new flo ver-pots, with a slight sprinkling of salt, to 
prevent mouldiness, and then placed in a dry cool situation. 
The bu-ks should be allowed to remain on them. 

FRUIT-TREES : Westerly Aspect. As your aspect proves not suit- 
able for Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, nor even fur Plums, 
better occupy it with the hardier sorts of Pears, such as 
Knight’s Monarch, Suffolk Thorn, Thompson’s, Marie Louise, 
Broom Park, and Eyewood. || 

InDIAN-RUBBEB TREe: Rusin Urbe. Do not use a galvanised 
iron bux; far better have a slate box. If you inerease the 
size of the latter, you will increase the tree also, which, we 
suspect, will be inconvenient. So long as it remaing in 
heath, let it remain as it is; if it becomes unhealthy, give it 
a little guano. water, 

Insects: / A P. We are obliged to yon for the additional 
Rose leaves. We trust we shall be able to rear the insects 
inclosed. An analogous case may sometimes be met 
with at the tips of sprigs of Quickset hedges. W.—F 8S. 
The plants recently purchased are sadly infested with 
the mealy buy, and the tradesman who supplied them 
in such a state ought to be exposed. Spirits of wine 
is the best remedy. W.— Y O. The insects found on the 
Silver Fir are Lacbnus pineti. Pray inform us of the locality 
where found, W. —JJ B. We know no previous instance of 
the larvee of Cecidomyizw infesting the »terior of Pea pods. 
Is the loose internal texture, within which some of the lary# 
are buried, a fungus or a diseased state of the pod? W.— 
W HC. Th, insects on the Pea leaves are the slimy grubs of 
a saw-fly (Selandria xthiops), Syringing witu lime water, 
or powdering the leaves with lime, is the best remedy. W. 

Ivy: 4 DO. Cucit off above the ground aud it will die, or set 
it on fire, if it is not dangerous todoso. Ferns may be re- 
moved if you dig u» the very deep roots; what are called 
roots are nothivg but underground stems. 

Metons: X YZ. [tis not uncommon for the same plants to 
ripen two crops in one season. Under your circumstances 
four fruic to each plant will be rufficient $ 

Music: Hannah. We would willingly oblige you, but we can- 
not find room for poetry, We quite agree with you about 
‘silly riddles.” It ought not to have been iuserted. If you 
will again send us the question, with your address, we will 
insert the questio2, and transmit the answer if we get one. 
Editors never preserve , apers ; they are used at once, or are 
throwa aside and wasted. 

Names or Fxuits: JG, Bath. Your Apricot is not # variety of 
Mvor-park ; it is the Turkey, You will find that it hasa 
sweet kernel, that of the Moor-park is bitter, You state that, 
unprotected, it bears every year a good crop, when others on 
each side of it fail, an additional proot that the Turkey i3 a 
sort worthy of more extensive cultivasion.|iI—J G, The 
Jargovelle.|| 

Names oF PLANTS: E£rzeroum. 464, Heliotropium villosum ; 
72, Rindera, uear canesceos; 96, Rindera; 142, Cerinthe ; 
223, Cynoglossum ; 527, Acroptilon Pieris ; 197, Centaurea 
puichella ; 515, Centaurea, near macrucephala,—G@ &. Appa- 
rently a morsel of some Heliophila, near H. arabidoides,— 
A Sub. Origanum Dictamous and Gazania uniflora —H RK, 
Phacelia tripinnatitida.— & M. 1, Polygonum Persicaria ; 
2, Euphrasia offiviualis; 3, Erica cinerea; 4, Hieracium 
Piloselia. — 2 P. 5, Odontoglossum nzvium ; the rest next 
week. — Cymro. Ic is the male buffalo-berry, Shepherdia 
argentea.— 53 H. 1, Genista pilosa; 2, krica tetralix ; 
3, Scabiosa succisa; 4, Tormentilia reptans ; 5, Salix 
fusca; 6, Betonica officinalis; 7, Agrostis canina; 8, 
indererminable—all wretched specimeus of the commonest 
plants.—L N R&R. 1, Epipactis latitulia; 2, Gentiana ama- 
relia —@ Plew, Thornhill, Symphytum asperrimum, and 
sume starved Anthriscus indetermiuabie.—P H Ransom. It 
is not possible to name plants sent in such a state; they 
look like a piece of peat. Here are the names of a few: 1, 
Croton pictum; 3, Rivina humilis; 6, sume Justicia; 5, 
Nierembergia filicaulis ; 2, the white Daboecia vulyaris ; 10, 
Avonsoa iuvcisa? 7, Lycopodium denticulatum.—LRusticus. 1, 
Avriplex patula ; 2, Cheuopod-um ficifolium ; 3, Polygonum 
Persicaria.—R W Cd. A very fine variety of Stanhopea in- 
signis.—A Constant Reader. Ivis an Agrostis, and the species 
called A. stolouitera. No species of this genus is worth 
cultivating where better Grasses will thrive; but in wet 
heavy land they have their value, on account of the abun- 
dance of the herbage they affurd.—Cavanensis, The plant 
used in a moorland district in Irelaud as au emeuc, a small 
quanti'y bruised in water for this purpose proving very 
effectual, is Lycopodium Selago. Its emetic qualities are 
well kuowno.—£ Graham. Aster Tripotium, 

Onions: Sub. Sow in a sheltered situation, and transplant 
in spring. 4 e 

Ping-appLes: D H, Bilston. You will find the information you 
seek in our weekly “ Calendar of Operations.”$ 

PLantina: Gallicus. We should ceriainly plaut Coniferous 
plants, as well as other evergreens, Luw, Our experiment 
with them last year was perfectly successful, 

Potatoes: J S 8, Hinckley. A fiue Potato certainly; but we 
cannot judge of its vaiue without the experience to be gained 
by growing it.—Birkhurst. We believe the best course to 
pursue, where they are undoubtedly blighted, is to mow the 
stems down, to put 3 or 4 inches of earch over the ground, 
to roll it dowa with a heavy roller, and to leave them in the 
ground till they are ripe. 3 

Roses: F A &. You may thin out the wood of your Noisette 
and Boursault Roses, &c ,ia the Manner you propose with 
advantage. They will be both neater in appearance and will 
flower becter.f i 4 

ScauLeT Geraniums: Sub. They may be wintered in a dark 
place, but it must be dry and free from frostt , 

Misc: Lady M. Salvia Regla should be treated just like S. 
spleadens. Your Fuchsia serratifulia should be im bloom 
now. The principal points to be attended to in 118 manage- 
ment are to prevent over-luxuriance, and to get its wood 
well ripened.} 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. — 

Catceotarias: JP. Novel in appearance, being all more or 
jess striped with yellow, orange, and bright brown, A step 
in the right direcuion ; buc if we may judge from the partially 
shrivelled specimens sent, they ail want improvement in 

a = 

baie 7B, A large finely-formed flower, of great depth, 
and having a compact centre, It is one of the largest flowers 
we bave seen. It is, however, much of the same shade as _ 
Mrs, Seldon.* t 

Henwrrors: SV. A pretty variety in the way of Voltaire. 

nudm.* 

a Kent Florist. A highly coloured variety of Lilium lan« 
cifulium spectosum.* 

Peronia: JZ. Unexaminable, on account of the bruised 
condition in which it was received,* 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.” 
GCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, 
THE SESSION for 1850-51 will commence on the 15th of 
OCTOBER, 

Prospectuses, with details of the several Courses of Lectures 
in connection with these Schvols, the Fees payable, &c., may 
be obtained by application to the Registrar, or to the Professor 
of Engineering or Agriculture. 

Boarding Houses, ticensed by the President, have been esta- 
blished in Cork, where Students are received and comfortably 
provided for on moderate terms, and their religious and moral 
conduct watched over by the Deans of Residences, 

5 By order of the President, 
Aug. 31. Francis ALBANT, Registrar, 


Bape sipen anp HEALY’S COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, combining Sylvesier’s Patents.—This cooking 
apparatus possesses greater general advantages than any yet 
submitted to the public, both as regards strength of material 
and workmanship ; in fact, the laws of heat are so applied as 
to produce the greatest cffect with the least consumption of 
fuel, witbout destruction to the apparatus, B. and H,. can 
safely recommend it, from experience, as unquestionably 
superior to anything of the kind hitherto made. May be seen 
in daily use at the Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand ; Stevens’ 
Hotei, Bond-street; Greenwich Hospital ; University College 
Hospital; and is in use by upwards of 200 private families, and 
at the Manufactory, 130, Fleet-street, London. A prospectus 
sean be forwarded upon application, detailing particulars 
and price, 


ay POS = The following Manures are manu- 
a Yactured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton ace £10 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. as +7 ava fie) uke On 
Turnip Manure, do. asa ane roo poh ce O80 
Superphosphate of Lime meg rae oS ee ee 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruvian Gnano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 

Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 


P[HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 

der: 

LONDON MANURE COMPANY'S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 


CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
TURKEY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
Wevery artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 

and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 

The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
“supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwarkbD Porser, Secretary. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


<> PATENT, 
5 u SS 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
¢ to erect Hothouses, w&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 1¢ to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from ls. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WaTER. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
£* Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” No.” 
‘Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
-do not half so well.” 


ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construct‘on, 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachniasters in London use these implements, 
118, Fenchuren-street, London. A pamphlet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 


,CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


MAJESTY’S 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
® row, Loudon, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
._ THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two SinveR MEDAL 
PsizEs, and is the Felt souety patronised and adopted by 

Hex Masesty’s Woods anD Forests, 

HonoonaBte Board oF ORDNANCE, 

Honoogasce East lnpia Company, 

HonovusabBte Commissioners oF Customs, 

Hee Masesty’s Estate, IsLE or Wigut, 

Royat Botanic Garpens, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond) 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL Society’s Houss, Hanover. 


-square. 
It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 
Price ONE PENNY PER SQquaRE Foot, 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

> The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv C0.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Laimb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen, 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘NEILL and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, tsq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nore.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
mo more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
avy proposed particular application of the Felt. 


sues 
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ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation aod sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
| and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gipss, 
Brieut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANTONY GinBs and Sons, 


red cdise ENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
\) fondon, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the atrention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Taok System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as weil as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipe» or flues. 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as weil as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so weil known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK 
Tavusparx, Sept. 5—Agricultural Imp. Society oi Lreland, 


In adjoining pages, Rerorts or tHE Crops will 
be found from most of the counties in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. We regret to see from them 
that the Wheat crop through most of the southern 
and midland counties of England, and generally 
through Ireland, has been very seriously injured by 
mildew, so that a return much under the average 
will be the general experience in our principal 
Wheat-growing districts: and in the North, since 
these returns have been received, very great injury, 
as appears from the following communication from 
Mr. Grey of Dilston, has been done by the wind. 

 Dilston, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aug. 26.—Since the 
time that I answered your circular, enquiring as to the 
state of the crops and probable produce in this part of 
the country, I think it right to inform you that the 
opinion I then gave has been greatly altered by the 
effects of the most disastrous wind that has ever occurred 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitants. It begau to 
blow violently on the afternoon of the 18th, and con- 
tinued till noon of the 20th. A great breadth of grain 
was ripe, but little had been cut, owing to the showery 
state of the weather. The result is most calamitous, 
especially in the north part of Northumberland, and 
the counties on the other side of the border. In some 
situations farmers are cutting the straw for thatching 
hay stacks and other purposes without threshing it. As 
far as an opinion can be formed, I think it likely that 
one-fourth of the crop in the district I have named has 
been wasted, and that very great loss has been sustained 
over a great extent of country, though ia a less degree 
This must be considered as a great public calamity, and 
one which farmers were never less able to overcome 
than at present. John Grey.” 

Excepting the extent to which the injury here 
estimated so highly may have been general, the 
crop of Wheat and of other grain in the north seems 
to be good. Oats, generally, and especially in Ire- 
land, are a great crop. The returns regarding the 
Barley crop are various, agreeing in one thing, how- 
ever, that its extent is not so great as in past years. 

Green crops are generally good; Turnips being, 
however, in some instances affected with the 
“ Finger and toe” disease. Potatoes are almost uni- 
versally affected with the blight, which, however, at 
the date of these reports, especially in Ireland, 
seem not yet to have seriously affected the tubers. 
The districts where it has proved most destructive 
lie along the south coast of England. In proof, 
nevertheless, of its activity, we have, since the 
returns to our circular, in many instances received 
subsequent reports altering the estimate originally 
made of the crop, and in every case referring to 
the rapid strides which the disease appeared to be 
making. 


In a former Number we referred to the general 
Lanp Dratnace anv Improvement Company which 
has been recently formed under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the session of 1849, and intituled 
“An Act for the Incorporation of the General Land 
Drainage and Improvement Company, and for facili- 
tating the execution of Land Drainage and other 
Improvements ;”’ and it is hardly possible to name 


a measure more importantly affecting the landed | 


interest than this. The objects to which its opera- 
tions may extend, and the character of the direc- 
tion to which its administration is confided, ensure 
its usefulness, The powers conferred upon the com- 
pany may be stated under three heads, viz. : 

“1. Of contracting for and executing all works for 


draining, irrigating with sewer water or otherwise, | 


warping, reclaiminy, inclosing, fencing, building on 
and otherwise improving flooded, uninclosed, waste, 
and other lands, with money to be advanced by the 
company or by other parties. 

“9. OF performing works and improvements under 
contract with commissioners of sewers, local boards 
of health, corporations, trustees, and other public 
bodies. 

“3, Of purchasing, improving, and reselling lands.” 

They thus possess the power (refused by the House 
of Commons to the Government last session) of 
charging land under disability with the cost of 
erecting farm-buildings; and they are enabled to 
purchase, improve, and resell land which has hitherto 
been considered indissolubly tied by the fetters of 
entail.* Here, then, is a wide enough field for their 
operations ; and that it will be well cultivated, 
neither the profitable nature of the operations them- 
selves nor the character of the officers whose services 
have been secured, permit us to doubt. 

It may be desirable tu give a simple illustration 
of the mode in which the Act is to be carried into 
effect. We quote the following from the Company’s 
prospectus ; 

“Take the case of a nobleman or gentleman, zhao 
is tenant for life of a settled estate, which is mort- 
gaged or charged with portions, and part of which 
consists of farms in the occupation of tenants, and 
needing improvement by drainage. It would be in- 
convenient to him to advance the amount required 
to drain the farms, and he is therefore desirous of 
availing himself of the assistance of the Company. 

“The first step, after the Company had enter- 
tained his application, would be for them to make 
an accurate plan, specification and estimate of the 
proposed improvement. 

“ On his being satisfied with the plan and the cost 
of the works, he would enter into a provisional con- 
tract with the Company for their execution of the 
works at the estimated cost. 

“ Having done so, application would be made to 
the Inclosure Commissioners to sanction the pro- 
posed improvement, and on their favourably enter- 
taining the application they would cause the land 
and the plan, &c. to be inspected and examined by 
an assistant commissioner or an engineer, anil he 
would report his opinion thereon. 

“On the commissioners being satisfied that the 
proposed improvement ‘ would effect a durable im- 
provement in the yearly value of the lands, which 
will exceed the yearly amount proposed to be charged 
thereon,’ they would sanction the provisional con- 
tract, which would thereupon become binding. 

“The landowner being, in the case supposed, 
desirous of avoiding any outlay by himself, and of 
having the whole expense charged on the inheritance 
of the lands, would agree with the tenants for their 
paying the whole or a part of the yearly charge, in 
the shape of increased rent, and would give notice 
by advertisement, and to the mortgagees or incum- 
brancers on the estate, of his intention to apply for 
such a charge. On application to the Inclosure 
Commissioners, they would make in the first instance 
a provisional order, and (after, if they thought fit, 
an inspection by an assistant commissioner, or an 


engineer, to ascertain the due execution of the works), — 


eventually an absolute order, charging the expense 
and the costs of the contract, inspection, &c., on the 
inheritance of the lands improved. 

“ The total amount of the charge is-not to exceed 
the value of the improvement to the inheritance, and 
the charge is to be by way of terminable annuity, 
not exceeding as regards drainage 50 years, or as 
regards farm or other buildings 3\ years. 

“Tn the case supposed, the landowner would have 
his farms drained and permanently improved without 
the expenditure by himself of a single shilling; 
though, of course, in many cases, he might be willing 
to ease his tenant by bearing a portion of the yearly 
charge. The tenant would reap the immediate ad- 
vantage of the improvement, on payment of such an 
increase of rent as would still leave him a new profit. 
The remainder-man, after a few years, would find 
the estate permanently improved, and freed from the 
temporary charge.” 

We shall hereafter describe more in detail the 
modus operandi in cases where farm buildings are to 
be erected on entailed estates. In the meantime, it 
may satisfy some of our readers, if we state to them, 
‘that we have been informed, on good authority, that 
there will be no lack of funds. With business men 
and capitalists managing such a valuable Act as the 
one referred to, it cannot be doubted that profit will 
‘be made; and when profit is to be made, there is 
always the wherewithal to secure it, if the public 
have confidence in the management. 


* The company are empowered, by agreement, to purchase 
any flooded, uninclosed, waste, and other lands which land- 
owners may be willing to sell, and to improve the same, and to 
resell the same to such Jandowners or any other persons ; but 
the total quantity held by the company at any one time 18 not 
to exceed 1000 acres. 
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WHEAT. 


BARLEY. 


OATS. 


GREEN CROPS. 


CROPS. 


POTATOES, 


None grown 
Above average 
Good 
Above average 
Average 
Fine crop 


Above average 
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Above average 
Excellent 
Excellent 

Good 
Average 
Average 

Good 


Extremely good 


Full average 
Over average 
Full average 
Very good 
Average 
Average 
Full average 


Good and sound 


Good 
Sound but thin 
Average 
Fair average 
Fair 
Fair average 
Full average 
Very good 
Full average 
Average 
None grown 
Good bulk ; 


partly mildewed 


Average 
Average 
Excellent 
Average 
Average 


Average 
Full average 


Sound & average 


Average 
Average 
Not average 
Good crop 


Good average 
Full average 


Average 


Average 
Good 
Nearly average 


Below last year 


Over average 
Good 
Very good 


Average 


Heavy crop 
Over average 
Average 
Look well 
Full average 
Nearly average 


Nearly average 


Deficient 


|Laid, mildewed 


LANCASHIRE. .oe.-essceecsseeseesl 


Hurt, not aver, 


Very good 


| Not promising 


Good 


| Most excellent 


Over average 
Average 
Light 
Very good 
Generally light 


| Under average 


Light 


Very heavy 
Full average 
Fair 
Average 
Unequal 
Rather light 
Poor crop 
Average 
Light 
Light 
Heavy 
Good 
Fair 
Average 
Average 
Full average 
Fair average 
Fair average 
Average 
Average 
Various 
Over average 
Average 
Over average 
Over average 
Good 
Excellent 
Over average 


Good 
Average 
Very good 


Good 
Over average 
Very good 
Good 
Full average 
Average 
Average 
Full average 


Very good 
Average 
Over average 


Good 


Average 
Very good 


Promising 
Good 
Good 


Very great crop 


Very good 
Extremely good 


Good 
Very good 
Heavy crop 

Over average 


Various 
Good 
Average 
Average 
Good 
Good, but laid 
Average 
Very good 


Deficient. 
Hardly average 
Light 


Very good 
Interior 
Sbort 
Not average 
Very bad 
Very bad 
Very poor 
Unequal 
Light 
Very light 
Variable 
Various 
Light 
Stunted 
1-third under av, 
Light 
Very healthy 
Fair crop 
Short 
Under average 
Deficient 
Light 
Under average 
Average 
Average 
Under average 
Light 
Not average 
Various 
Rather short 
Under average 
Fine 
Average 


Very favourable] Scarcely average 


Under average 
Average 
Good 


Very light 
Average 
Good 
Fair 
Average 
Average 
Not average 
Under average 
Average 
Abundant 
Good 
Good 
Very good 
Full average 


Good 


Average 
Light 


Over average 


Good 
Light 
Under average 
Good 
Over average 
Very good 
Extraordinarily 
heavy 
Under average 
Promising 
Very large crop 
Over average 
Under average 


Full average 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Most excellent 
Full average 
Average 
Middling 
Good 
Deficient 


Very good 
Very good 
Good 
Very fine 
Generally good 
Promising 
Splendid 
Good 
Very good 
Under average 
Superior 
Good 
Good 
Under average 
Promising 
Generally fair 
Good promise 
Good 
Unequal 
Good 
Capital 
Very fine 
Average 
Over average 
Good 
Average 
Suffering 
Promise well 
Turnips good 
Very good 
Promising 
Ordinary 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Very good 


Turnip first-rate 


Looking well 
Very good 
Turnips good 
Good 
Full average 
Very good 
Good 
Over average 
Luxuriant 
Good 
Average 
Very good 
Fair 


Fair, but affected 


by ‘‘anbary” 


Ditto, but affected by 


*anbury ” 
Good 


Ditto, but affected by 


“‘anbury” 
Good 


Well 
Good 
Very promising 
Excellent 
Most abundant 
Very good 


Much over average 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Look well 
Average 
Good 
Abundant 
Very good 
Good 
Well 
Good 
Very good 
Average 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Various 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Very promising 
Various 
Inferior 
Suffering 
Promising 
Various 


Good, signs of blight 
Very good 
Partially diseased 
Fine and healthy 
Disease commenced 
Healthy as yet 
Very luxuriant 
Disease appeared 
Very good 
No disease 
Excellent 
Full and bealthy 
Good 
Promising 
Average promise 
Not bulky 
Average 
Very well 
Healthy 
Under average 
Good aud sound 
Full average 
Healthy 
Over average 
Apparently good 
Average 
Partially black 
Slighdy tainted 
Healthy 
Generally good 
Govd 
Disease appeared 
Very good 
Good and healthy 
Look well 
Good 
Good, partial disease 


Fair crop 
Generally good 
Disease beginning 
Partial failure 
Good 
No disease 
Look well 
Good 
Disease, as 1846, 
Fair 
Disease general 
Good as yet 
Tainted 
Disease general 


Good; diseased 


Universally diseased 
diseuse has attacked 
all sorts 
Generally diseased 


Good 
Symptoms of disease 
Full crop 
Healthy 
Abundant ; doubtful 
Good, but diseased 
Average; doubtful 


Good ; diseased 
Nearly all diseased 
Good 
All diseased 
Promising 
Good, but doubtful 
Diseased, but not bad 
Good; partly diseased 
Promising 
No complaints 
Diseased 
Good 
Promising 
Tops diseased 
Good ; sound ; cheap 
Early ; rotten 


Late sorts ; attacked] Qne-fourth of aver. 


Diseased 
Good on moss 
Disease not violent 
Disease appearing 
Good, but diseased 
Very goud 
Generally diseased 
Slightly injured 
Abundant 


STOCK OF 


WHEAT, 


Average 
Probably low 
Average 
None 
None 
Below average 
Average 


Average 
Average 
Under average 
Average 


Average 
Under average 
Under average 


Hardly average 
Average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Less than usual 
Average 
Average 
Under average 
Very little 
Not average 


Under average 
None 
Not average 


Very little 
Hardly any 
Full average 
Not average 


Under average 
Not average 
Under average 
Not average 
Never less 


Under average 
Average 


As usual 
About average 


Never so low 
Generally low 
Not averuge 
Never so low 
Less than usual 


Under average 


Under average 
Very little 


Very litce 
Average 
Under average 
Under average 
Averare 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 


Very little 


Average 
Average 
Not much 
Not average 


Average 
Near average 
Average 


OLD 


Wueat War- 
vest GENERAL, 


AUTHORITY. 


Oats, Sept, 1 
August 19 
Augnst 28 
August 23 
August 20 
August 20 

Oats, August 20 
Oats, August 20 

September 1 
August 24 

September 1 
August 30 
August 27 
Auyust 16 
August 20 
August 20 
August 15 
August 26 
August 28 
August 20 
August 15 
August 22 
August 27 
August 26 
August 26 
August 22 
August 19 
August 15 
August 15 
August 20 
August 19 
August 26 
August 20 
August 26 
August 20 

September 1 
August 25 


August 27 
September 1 
August 23 
Angust 20 
August 26 


August 21 
August 22 
September 1 
August 28 
August 27 


August 20 
August 20 


August 20 to 30 


August 30 
August 20 


August 20 


Augnst 30 
September 2 
August 30 
September 1 
August 20 


September 1 


August 27 
August 27 
August 26 
August 14 
August 28 
September 6 
August 14 
August 24 
August 20 
August 22 
August 20 
August 17 
August 28 
August 20 


J. M. Mackenzie, Stornoway 
T. P. Dods, Ding wall 

K. Murray, Tain 

J. Hamilton, Forres 

A. Robertson, Elgin 

J. Grigor, Forres 

RK. Smih, Kintore 

J. Macdonald, Huntley 

J. Mackenzie, M.U., Inverness 
A. Beil, Forfar 

R. Findlay, Kimemnir 

R. Colvill, Chanee Laon 

D. D, Black, Brechia 

D. Todd, B. of Karn 

W. Ewiog Crieff 

©, Playfair, Car-e of Gowrie 
G. H. Slight, Abernethy 

R. Barclay, Craill 

J. Haxton, Drnmnod 

G. Lewis, Kirkaidy 

K. Russell, Cupar 

W. Veitch, Kinghorn 

D. Tennant, St. Andrews 
R, M‘Naughten, Stirling 

W. Forrester, Carse 

J. Brodie, Abbey Mains 

J. Russell, Beavston 

A. Howden, Presvon-kirk 
G. Hope, Drem 

J. Finnie, Edinburgh 

J. Melvin, Ratvo 

G, Boyd, Rentrew 

D. Gairdner, Hamilton 

J. Stalker, Galasuiels 

P. Brodie, Selkirk 

A, T. Wilson, Lammermuir 
J. Wilson, Ayton 


T. Hood, Cockburn-path 
G, Logen, Greenlaw 

R. Hunter, Lady-kirk 

P. Mearns, Coldstream 
J. Scott, Melrose 

J. Grieve, Hawick 

J. Brodie, Deanfoot 

J. Thomson, St, Boswell’s 
A, Ralston, Ayr 

J. Dykes, Kilmarnock 
A. Maccaw, Maybole 

J. Little, Langholm 

A. Gardiner, Dumfries 
W. Thomson, Dumfries 


J. Caird, Wigtown 


A. H. M‘Lean, Stranraer 
Tf. Maclelland, North Balfern 


J. Gibson, Glenluce 


W. Glover, Newcastle 
—, W. Alnwick 

J. Grey, Dilston 

T. L. Colbeck, Newcastle 
S. Rigg, Wigton 

T. Wilson, Penrith 

F. Greeniss, Keswick 


J. Robinson, Warrop 

W. Key, Kirkby Lonsdale 
John GCrossby, Kirkby Thore 
W. Turner, Kendal 

G. Bell, Hollgarth-street 
R. Dixon, Darlington 

F, W. Tyas, Doncaster 
T. Howard, Leyburn 

M. Milburn, Thirsk 

J. Oldroyd, Barusley 

P. Stevenson, Raintom 
H. Briggs, Waketield 

H. I. Turner, Richmond 
G. Drewry, Holker 


Oats, August 15) Ww, Wanklyn, Bury 


August 24 
Angust 24 
August 28 
August 20 
August 24 
August 15 
August 23 
August 15 
August 18 
August 14 
August 15 


J. H. Haig, Preston 

F, Twining, Wizan 

T. C. Morton, Lancaster 
M. Saul, Garstang 

—£, Evans, Wigan 

R. Owen, Tarporley 

H. Tipping, Warrington 
A. J. Bernays, Derby 

S. Ward, Repton 

R. Hodgkinson, Retford 


J Young, Newark 

E. J. Lowe, Notts 

J. Buckley, Loughborough 
W. B. Wingate, Spilsby 

E. Darby, Horucastle 

Ww. i Scamblesby 


Not average 
Two-thirds aver, 
Much mildewed 
Do. and smutty 
Average crop; 
much damaged 
Considerably in- 
jured by mildew 
Very thin, and One-third below 
| below average last year 
Generally poor Fair 
Laid, mildewed Heavy 
| Under average Average 
SHROPSHIRE..........csecceeeee-| Average Middling 
Under average Average 
| Not heavy Good 

Abundant Abundant 

Strong crop Poor 

Average Average 
Damaged Strong 
Average Average Diseased 
Injured by midge Generall, diseased 
Good y Much diseased 
Average Not much diseased 


Not average 
Average 
Average 
Average 

Light 


Not average | 
Light | 
Various Gererally good 
Very light Good 
Light Various 


Complaints 
Good 
Tops failing 
Partly diseased 
An abundant crop; 
diseased 
Haulm dead 


Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Average 
Under average 


August 16 
August 15 
August 20 
August 19 
August 20 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


Coarse Pretty good Various Under average August 25 R. Westland, Boston 


Poor Tops blacking Average August 16 T, Aitken, Deeping Fen 


Average 
Variable 
Various 
Good 
Defivient 
Various 
Promising 
Good 
Various 
Promising 
Deficient 


Going at top 
Disease spreads 
Good, but diseased 
Diseased 
Diseased 
Partly diseased 
Guod ; diseased 
Blighted 
Black tops 
Much diseased 


August 17 
August 20 
August 19 
August 18 
Augus 21 
August 14 
August 19 
August 17 
August 14 
August 16 
August 20 
August 20 
August 20 


Average 
Under average 
Average 
Average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Under average 
Not average 
Under average 
Under average 
Rather small 
Not average 


T. Wright, Boston 

J. A. Clarke, Long Sutton 
F. Sowerby, Aylesbury 

J. Powell, Shiffaal 

W, Minor, Market Drayton 
W. Eyton, Gonsal 4 

C. A. A. Lloyd Whittington 
R. Sayer, Bridgenorth 

5. Bowen, Ludiow 

—, Weston 

R. Davis, Wenlock 

J. Aston, Market Drayton 
J Johneon, Tunstall 

E. Vole, Burslem 


Average 
Pretty good 
Average 
Average 
Abundant 
Very good 
Good 
Good 
Average 


a 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


saneeeterene 


R TLANDSHIRE. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


eh Ore eeeanee 


Mildewed and 


| quality inferior 


Generally good 
Middling, butat- 


| tacked by rust 


Very good 
Good 
Good 


Badly mildewed | Below average 


Bad, mildewed 


and coarse 
Average 


Pretty good 


Good 
Good 


Average 


But little grown 


Swedes patchy ; 


Turnips good 
Various 
Medium 

Unpromising 


Very promising 


Disease pretty 
general 
Partially di-eased 
Good at present 


Partially diseased 


Haulm attacked ; 


Never so litue 
Very little 
Under average 
Yes 


Under average 


August 18 
About the 24th 


About the 15th 
About the 16th 


About the 19th 
About the 17th 


Thos. Spencer, Knossington 


S. H. Stallard, Newark 
G. Towashend, Sapcote-fields 


W. Fancourt, Empingham 


J. Seales, Pencraig, Ross 


the tubers good 
Bad Diseased baulm Yes 
Indifferent Blighted Average 
Not good, and late | Very much di-eaced | About an average 
Growing fast Disease appearing | Less than usual 
Inferior Diseased No 


Good 
Average ; bad 
Average 
Under average 
Good crop 


Under average 
Average 
Under average 
Average 
Good 


August 12 
August 12 
August 10 
15th inst. 
August 12 


J. Mathews, Blakemore 

H. Hudson, Wick, nr, Pershore 
G. Crane, Kidderminster 

F. Williams, Doidenham — 
R. Smitb, Westacre, Droitwich 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Promising 
Scarce 


35—1850. | 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


a 


WHEAT. 
COUNTY. 


WORCESTERSHIRE ......... 


Mildewed and 
blighted 
Good 
Below ayerage 
Average crop 
Deficient 
Much blighted 
Much blighted 
g% of last year 
Below average 
Much diseased 
Mildewed and 
under average 
Diseased ; bad 
Blighted 
Bad, below aver. 
Under average 
Very defective 
Good 
Mildewed and 
inferior 
Extremely de- 
fective 
Much injured 
Partly blighted 
Good 
Full average 
Under average 
Good crop ; one- 
fifth blighted 
Not average 
Barely average 
Good 
Good, mildewed 
Good but laid 
Average, laid 
Heavy and laid 


WARWICKSHIRE 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE......... 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE ......... 


NORFOLK........csseescessesseeeees 


SUP FOL, Viectrcisasenen,. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE ..,,,....... 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.......... 


OXFORDSHIRE.......000+.| Mildewed 
Deficient 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ...,,,,Much laid and 
blighted 


Poor, blighted 
BEDFORDSHIRE ...,...........] Not average 
Below average 


Injured 


Below average 
Good 
Much blighted 
Laid ; various 
Good 
Average 
Much blighted 
Various 
Deficient 
Not average 
Average 
Much injured 
Very good 
Under average 
Under average 
Not average 
Deficient 
Half a crop 
Very bad 
Average: hurt 
Variable 
Average 
1 qr. per acre 
below average 
Under average 
Under average 


ESSEX .......... Groopbeesiberabashoe 


MIDDLESEX aeeuwerss 
SOMERSET ....... Steasepepeasornes 


WELTSHIRE) 55. svscecsnsvse-sis- 


BERKSHIRE. .,.00)-secvacovoer 


MOREY 9 ace ancacasevessansosvenss- 


SUBS EBS raps sesrip sass asey once} Under average 
Under average 
HANTS ....... muukolindhcssacauess sc Average 


Good and vright 
Not average 
Heavy, injured 
Far below aver, 
Average 
Average 
Very good 
Average 
Much blighted 
Under average 
Not average 


DORSETSHIRE .....,, 0000000. 


DEVONSHIRE non. ..ccessssenees Average 
Average 
Good 
Average 
Under average 
Not like last year 
Under average 
Deficient 
WALES. 
CAERNARVONSHIRE Excellent 
DENBIGHSHIRE ....., Under average 
Full crop 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE ..,| Full average 
PEMBROKSSHIRE ,,,,........ Average 
GLAMORGANSHIRE .,........ Fair 
Average: 


IRELAND. 
DONEGAL............000005504-./9aut; diseased 
Fair 
Under average 
Good 
Good 
Not average 
Excelient 
Not average 
Under average 
Various 
Promising 
Various 


1 ee 
oo Gio 
PERMANAGH...ccssesesees 
MONAGHAN vsscscssssseseee, 
ARMAGH {A Nicaieiec. 


Generally good 
Deficient 
Not well 

Pretty good 
Not good 
Average 

Very good 
Over average 
Very good 
Various 
Various 
Average 
¥ Fair 
Under average 


REPORTS ON THE CROPS—Continurp. 


BARLEY, OATS. 


Fair crop Light crop 


Average Average 
Average Good 
A fair average Fair crop 
Good Not good 


Good crop Looks well 


Nearly average Variable 
Average Average 
Average crop Average 
Heavy but laid Good 
Averages | cre. 
Good Generally light 
Average Average 
vee Average 
Average = {| —__ernnes 
Fair average Not average 
Good Good 
Inferior = [| ener 
Average Light 
Not good coun 
Not average | _— esse 
Middling Very good 
Various Bulky 
Under average | wees 
Good Fair 
Good Various 
Average Good 
Good Good 
Middling Pretty fair 
Fair Pretty good 
Very good Very good 
Average Average 
Fair average Good 
Average Good 
Gooa Good 
Various An average 
Average Very good 
Abundant, but Very good 
not good 
Fine Middling 
Average Under average 
Very fine Very fine 
Good Average 
Good, but laid Not full 
Under average Average 


Average Rather light 


Partial Not average 
Under average Bad 
Coarse and thin Good 

Very good Full average 

Good average Very good 
Average Light 
Tolerable Good 
Average Good 

Not average Average 
Light crop Good 
Good Good 

Bad Average 
Bad Fair 

Various Good 

Average Full average 
Below average Good 

Middling Good 
Under average Very good 
Ordinary Average 
Fair Under average 
Average Fair 
Blighted Good 
Variable Variable 
Various Good 
Good bulk Good 
Very bad Over average 
Indifferent Average 
Bhighted Over average 
Very good fo eeeee 
Over average Good 
Very good Very good 
Not so good Not good 
Average Average 
Under average Good 
Average Average 
Good Healthy but laid 
Over average Promising 
Average | _—_ sessee 
Fair Not average 
Average Abundant 
Not good Promising 
Excellent Excellent 
Average Average 
Full crop Full crop 
Full average Full average 
Thin Average 
Backward Good 
Average Average 
Fills badly Looks well 
Look well Very fine 
Very late Good 
Good Good 
Pretty good Excellent 
Good Very good 
Average Very superior 
Best Full average 
Very good Superior 
Good 
Very good 
Little sown Good 


Excelient Over average 
As good Very good 
catips Very good 
Most excellent Never better 
Luxuriant 
Over average 
Very fine 
Very goud 
Very good 
Average Very good 
Very good Excellent 


Very good Abundant 
Average Average 
eeeeee Average 
Average Over average 
Good Very good 
Average Average 


Under average 


GREEN CROPS. 


Various 


Deficient 
Various 
Growing well 
Very bad 
Good 
Indifferent 
Various 
Partial 
Backward 
Good 


Inferior 
Various 
Various 
Various 
Not good 
Various 
Not good 


Partial 


Better 
Various 
Promising 
Good 
Good 
Good—late 


Patchy 
Abundance 
Good 
Good 
Very fair 
Promising 
Luxuriant 
Good but late 
Plentiful 
Very good 


Almost average 
Promising 


Good, but attacked] Generally diseased 


by ‘f anbury ” 
Generally good 


Not good 
Very good 
Good 
Various 
Good 
Various 
Deficient 


Very promising 


Particularly good 


Excellent 
Good 
Good 

All good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Abundant 


Good: ‘‘anbury” 


Good 


Very good 
Various 
Promising 
Good 
Good 
Inferior 


Good: ‘‘anbury” 


Very good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Generally good 
Excellent 
Most excellent 
Very good 
Over average 

Very goud 

Very good 
Good 
Late 
Fine 
Good 

Promising 
Good 


Excellent 
Average 
Various 

Look well 

Partial 

Very good 

Average 


Promising 
Fine 
Good 

Not good 
Very promising 
Never better 
Generally good 
All good 
Very good 
Excellent 

Promising 

Look well 
Good 
Fair 

Very good 

Beautiful 
Tolerable 
Very good 
Looking well 
Very tine 
Good 
Fair 

Abundant 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Never better 
Not average 
All ood 
Promising 


STOCK OF OLD 
WHEAT. 


POTATOES, 


Wueat THAR- 
VEST GENERAL 


Badly diseased Yes 


Suspicious Average 
Little diseased Below average 
Blight increasing No 


Partially diseased Short 
Almost a failure Average 
Complaint ot disease Yes 
Disease increasing Under average 
Diseased Below average 
Good Average 
Under average Average 
Good but diseaeed Average 
Very much diseased Averaye 
Blighted Very short 
Diseased Not average 


Mostly diseased Under average 
Bad Not average 


Diseased Not average 
Diseased Average 
Diseased Not average 
made Average 
Tops blackening As usual 


Tops gone Not average 


Diseased Under average 
A splendid crop, Not average 
diseased 


Over average 
Under average 


Going fast 
Tops blighted 


Diseased 
Diseased 


Increasingly bad 


All diseased 


A fine crop, diseased 
Much diseased 


Bad 


Not average 
Average 
Not average 
Not average 
Very little 
Average 
Under average 


Very much diseased Not average 
Scarcely average 
Average 
Not average 


Generally diseased 
Much diseased 


A fine crop, but dis} ess 
eased 
A fullcrop; blighting 
Disease appears 


Never less 
Average 
Very little 
Average 
Under average 
Uuoer average 
Never less 


Good, but affected 
Haulm diseased 
Infected 
Generally diseased 
All diseased 


Diseased Average 
Much diseased Not average 
Half a crop Average 


Not average 
Not average 
Near average 
Not average 
Not average 


Diseased 
Tops blighted 
Diseased 
Tops gone ; half crop 
Much affected 
General blight Under average 
Blighted Not average 
Bad Not average 
Much diseased Average 
Promisiug Not average 
Worse Average 


Dying off Average 
Rotting Average 
Diseased Scarce 
Blighted Not average 


Wholly diseased Under average 


All diseased Average 
Wery Dad Me | op avaeee 

All rotting Not average 
WyusGasedis Af) oe oc 
Very bad Average 
All bad Not average 
Di-eased Under average 


Generally bad 
All diseased 
Tops black 
Destroyed 


Not average 
Average 
Not average 
Not average 


Greatly diseased Scarce 

Good but diseased Average 
Partly bad Not average 
Haulm bad Average 


Tops gone 

Very bad 

Haulm gone 
Greatly diseased 
As bad as ever 


Not average 
Near average 
Not average 
Not average 
Average 


Healthy and good 
Partly diseased 
Muveh diseased 


Not average 
Nor average 
Not average 


Haulm going Scaree 
Disease appeared As usual 
Haulm gone Average 
Much diseased Average 
Nohopesofacrop}|  ...... 
Partialfailurey (Poo | | cess 


Diseased, not bad 
Diseased early 
Blighting rapidly 
Going fast 
Crop going 
Getting worse 
Blighting rapidly 
Disease general 
Much diseased 
Diseas» rapid 
Full balf a crop 
Not so bad as 1846 
All black aud rotting 
Leaves blighted 
Tubers abunoant 
Another woetul year 
Biight set in 
Stulks black 
Uncertain 
Slightly injured 
Parually affected 
Disease progressing 
Tubers intected 
Stalks di-~eased 
Going fast 
Rapidly going i. 

Ws last year ful ca 
Halt gone Under average 


August 12 


August 15 
August 13 
August 18 
August 17 
August 14 
Auxust 12 
Angust 15 
August 12 
August 14 
August 14 


August 15 
August 12 
August 12 
August 12 
August 20 
August 12 
August 19 


August 24 


August 15 
August 21 
August 12 
August 12 
August 12 
August 20 


August 16 
August 15 
August 15 
August 19 
Auyust 20 
August 14 
August 19 
Augost 14 
August 12 
August 13 


August 14 
August 12 
August 13 


August 16 
August 14 
August 19 
August 10 
August 7 
Au,ust 12 
Angust 5 
August 19 
Auguar 14 
August 15 
August 20 
August 15 
August 14 
August 12 
August 15 
August 20 
August 12 
Auzust 8 
August 12 
August 12 
Auguste 14 
August 12 
August 14 


August 14 
August 15 
Aupust 15 
Auguse 12 
August 20 
August 14 
August lt 
August 12 
August 14 
August 1d 
August 15 
August 10 
August 15 
August 13 
August 19 
Au_ust 15 
August 12 
Auyzust 17 
August 11 
Augu-t 14 
August 17 
August 20 
August 15 
August 12 


August 24 
August 15 
August 19 
August 22 
August 18 
August 20 
August 15 


August 30 
September 1 
Sept: mber 1 

Angust 25 
Sepiember 1 
September 1 
September 1 

August 20 
September 1 

Auguste 20 


September 3 


August 2U 
Seprember 1 
August 27 
August 27 
August 26 


August 22 
August 21 
August 24 
August 20 
September 4 


Sept: mber 10 


August 28 
Oats, August 
September 1 
August 21 
August 26 
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AUTHORITY, 


— Woodw-rd, Little Comber. 
ton, Pershore 

William Aitchison, Cornedon 
W. Forr ster, Stratd.-on-Avon 
J Burbury, Wooton Grange 
Thos, Chapman, Stoneleigh 
Jobo S Leaven, Stratfd.-on-Av, 
Jobn Whitwell, Peterborough 
Peter Lowe, Naseby, Welford 
W. Gray, Courteevball 

P. Purves, Huntingdon 

R. Beart, Godmanchester 


A. 8. Ruston, Chatteris 
Page Howard, Grantchester 
J. Fryer, Chatteris 

J. J. Hill, Briston, 

.. Brown, Denver 

3. Lock, Stokeferry 

W. Cubitt, Barton Abbey 


J. Warnes, Trimingham 


E, 8. Gowing, Eye 

R. Garrett, Saxmundham 
W. H. Little, Abergavenny 
G. R. G. Relpb, Usk 

tr. Dyke, Monmouth 

R. Beman, Morton-in-Marshk 


J. Kearsey, Cirencester 

J. F, Peacey, Winchecomb 
J. Hunt, Almondsbury 
J. Gardner, Gloucester 

S. Taylor, Barnwood 

J. Burnell, Hanham 

A. Tuckett, Warmley 

S. Druce, jun., Eynsham 
S. Collier, Witney 

A, Frazer, Claydon 


R. Vallentine, Leigh. Buzzard 
W. Lavender, Biddenbam 
lt, Bennett, Woburn 


— Bedford 


——, St. Albans 

C. Humbert, Watford 

J. B. Lawes, Rothamsted 
J.J. Mechi, Kelvedon 

J. Malpas, Harwich 

C. Hail, Romford 

WwW. F. Hoobs, Colchester 
R, Baker, Writtle 

A. Barfield, Dunmow 

C. Webster, Uxbridge 

C. P. Collyers, Dulverton 
R. S. Graham, Butleigh 
H. Cottrell, Congresbury 
T. Arkell, Swindon 

J. Spencer, Bowood 

G. Brown, Avebury 

G. N. Hulbert, Bradford 
J. Williams, Abingdon 
R. H. Betreridge, Abingdon 
J. Adnams, Thatcham 
E. W. Moore, Farringdon 
J. M,. Paine, Farnham 
J. Smeed, St. Perer’s 


R, Matson, Wingham 

M, Sandford, Dover 

J. Brotherton, Robertsbridge 
H. E. Sadler, Chichester 

W. Spooner, Eling 

S. Cheetham Svuthampton 
J Eames, Beaulieu 

H. Raynbird, Laverstoke 

J. T. Twynam, Stockbridge 
J. W. Clark, Ramsey 

J. Blundell, Bursledon 
“F.P.B M.,”Dorchester 
W. Voss, Corte Castle 

A. Huxtable, Sutton Waldron 
J. Furmedge, Beaminster 
George Fowler, Princeball 
G. Turner, Exeter 

T. Michelmore, juo., Totness 
G. Langdon, Barnstaple 

J. Benson, Tavistock 

5. Cornish, Kingsbridge 

W. F. Karkeek, Truro 

J. Michell, Feock 

J. Mills, Launceston 


J. Williams, Conway 

“4. H. Griffiih, Denbigh 

J. Girdwood, Chirk 

J. W, Lawtord, Livy dail 

i Carrow, Johnscoue Hall 
W, Edward, Swansea 

B. W. David, Cardiff 


J. O'Donell, Ballyshannon 

(. J. Atkinson, Cavan Garden 
C. J, Boyce, Stranorlao 

W. Sinclair, Belmont 

. Pollock, Magherafelt 
Orr, Coleraine 

S. Ciark, Mayhera 

Moore, Newtown Limavady 
M‘Kinlay, Bushmills 

RK, R. Houghton, Lisburn 

J, Kurmision, Raudalstown 
J, Lamb, Belfast 

J, Buebavan, Omagh 

J. Knox, Strabane 

J. Patterson, Linaskea 

A, Mair, Linaskea 

a, B, Coulter, Castleblayney 
J. Marrow, Balliboy 

kk. B, Harding, Tanderagee 
G. Green, Lurgan 

J. Waigh, Cavanacan 

W. Patou, J.P., Armagh 
kev. H, BE, Boyd, Diomara 
J. Marshall, Newry 

M. Forrester, Castiewellan 
kK, M‘Cleery, Portaterry 


PSoSZO 


J. M‘'Kee, Comber 

Kev. S. Simms, Loughbrick- 
(, Grand, Portaferry [land 
J, Andrews, Comber 
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REPORTS ON THE CROPS—Conrtinuep, 


WHEAT. BARLEY, 


IRELAND, 


Bad 


Average 
Fine 
Average 
Promising 


Half destroyed 
+ below average 


Various 
Very good 
ROSCOMMON Very bad 


LONGFORD 
WESTMEATH......,..ssse0s0008 . 


QUEEN’S COUNTY Not average 
Variable 
Blighted 
Various 

Not average 
Blighted 


DUBLIN 
KILDARE. 
CLARE 


avucncspnersencgpascccnapesens Over average 
Very good 
Promises well 
Indifferent 
Good 
Gvod 
Excellent 
Pretty good 
Very good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Very fine 
Good 
Average 


Very poor 
One-third lost 
Not so good 
Injured 
Poor 
One-third failed 
Very bad 
4 blighted 
Bad as can be 
Half blighted 
One-third loss 
Partial blight 
Injured 
Tnvifferent 
Partial blight 
Various 
One-fifth spoiled 
Not half a crop 
Half a crop 
Good 
Middling 
Damaged 
Indifferent 
Injured 
Much injured 
Good 
Fair average 
Slightly burat 
Light 
Not average 
Good 
Average 
Under average 
Sh rt crop 
Injured 
Injured 


TIPPERARY 


BS TIKCENGNY cpassssscrsssuvesscorent 


‘CARLOW .... 
WICKLOW 
Middling 
Very good 
Good 
Good 
Middling 
Very bad 
Good 
Promising 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Inferior 
Generally good 
Well 


WEXFORD 


LIMERICK 
KERRY .......... 


Good 
Light 
Average 


Average 


WATERFORD Good 


Fair 


OATS. GREEN CROPS. POTATOES, 


Very fine 
Fine 
Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Good crop 
Fine 

Very good 
Thin 

Not so good 
Quite average 

Very fine 

Abundant 

Very good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Average 
Good 

Very good 
Good 

Excellent 

Average 
Good 

Over average 
Very good 
Good 
Generally good 
Good 
Good 
Excellent 
Light 
Very good 
Very good 
Very good 
Good 
Very fine 
Productive 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Over average 
Good 
Various 
Various 
Not average 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Indifferent 
Average 
Very good 
Generally good 
Not heavy 
Very good 
Light 
Very good 
Fair 
Good 
Over average 
Light 
Fair 
Under average 


Injured 
Tolerable 
Middling 
Very good 
Various 
Good 
Very well 
Good 
Very good 
Very good 
Very good 
Various 
Well 
Good 
Good 
Prosperous 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Promising 
Good 
Good 
Very good 
Good 
Not good 
Late 
Various 


Tops going 
Disease appearing 
Disease progressing 
Going fast 
Blighted 
Disease increasing 
Stalks going 
Rapidly going 
Diseased 
Very bad 
Tuhers 4 diseased 
Leaves black 
Leaves blighting 
Blighted 
Pretty good 
Leaves black 
Tubers going 
Very bad 
Not half a crop 
Blighted 
Stalks diseased 
Stalks diseased 
Diseased 
Diseased 
Severely blighted 
Stalks black 
Panic subsiding 
Leaves injured 
*€ Going ” 
Diseased 
Stem blighted 
Leaves diseazed 
Disease apparent 
Half gone 
Stalks gone 
Stalks bad 
Good, but gone 
Blighting 
Appearance of blight 
Sta/ks blighted 
Stalks burnt 
Leaves black 
Uusound 
Diseased 
Leaf damaged 
Top much burnt 
Getting worse 
Very bad 
Bad 
Bhyhted 
Half the roots black 
Much blighted 
Average 
Black 
Leaves blighted 
As bad as ever 
Diseased 
Blighted 
One-third of a crop 
Stalks blighted 
Stalks diseased 
Leaves gone 
Generally diseased 
Stalks withered 
Blighted 


Excellent 
Good 
Good 

Promising 
Good 
Good 

Fair 
Bad 

Very good 

Very good 
Good 

Very good 

Indifferent 
Never finer 
Good 

Promisivg 
Good 

Very good 

Very good 
Good 

Very good 
Bad 
Good 

Excellent 
Fair 

Various 
Backward 
Rather good 
Very good 
Not so good 

Promising 

Good 
Various 
Various 

Very good 


STOCK OF OLD|{ Wheat Har- 
WHEAT, 


Not average 


|Aue. 31, 


AUTHORITY. 
veeT GENERAL, 
October 
August 28 
September 
September 
September 8 
Augués 30 


A. 8. Perkins, Killaloe 
G, Hildebrand, Westport 
Kev. W. B. Stoney, Castlebar 
J. Knott, Battlefield 
D. Boyd, Carrick-on-Shannon 
J. Lindsay, Manor-hamilton 
J. Nesbitt, Belturbet 
J. Gibson, Baillieborough 
W. M‘Culloch, Dundal« 
R. B. Symonds, Banagher 
J. Ellis, Clifden 
J, Sheil, Killoquet 
J, F. Blake, Galway 
J. Kelly, Furaben 
E. Morgan, Edgworthstown 
W. Officer, Newcastle 
J. Goodiff, Granard 
G. Bagnall, Rochford-bridge 
R, Bagnall, Tyrrell’s Pass 
W. Newburo, Mulliogar 
T. Rose, Rathdowns 
W. Neale, Mount Meilick 
T. Ball, Malahide 
G, Lamb, Castledermot 
E. Bennett, Newmarket-on-F, 
R, A. Stoddart, Kilkishea 
D. J. Wilson Belvoir 
H, Franks, Killaloe 
R. Murray, Miltown, Malbay 
W. Digan, Killaloe 
R. D. Boulton Massy, Ballywire 
dH, F. Fennell, Cahir 
—, Clonmel 
.|O’Brien Dillon, Nenagh 
T. Somerville, Castle Comer 
E. Ryan, Kilfare 
D. A. Milward, Tullogher 
R. Stone, Freshford 
M. Murphy, Goresbridge 
J, Richards: n, Piltown 
P. B. Mosse, Carlow 
T. De Reuzy, M D., Carnew 
J. Dickson, Tinakelly house 
J. Daly, Enniskerry 
J. Dram, New Ross 
G. Gordon, Ferns 
G. Glasscott, Camolin 
T. Rudd, Ferns 
G,. Gubbins, Bruff 
J. Creagle, Tarbert [mare 
J. O'Sullivan, P.P., V.G., Ken- 
J. Wilkinson, Clogner 
T. C. Cole, J. P., lnnishannon 
T. W. Couper, Macroom 
H. Longficid, Doneraile 
J. Y. Kivgston, Bancry [kilty 
D. Macarthy, Gallinay, Clona- 
R. Hudson, Youghall 
A, Twiname, Kanturk 
Ct. Jenkins, Ballymahera 
S. Piddell, M.D., Kildorry 
D. Barclay, Skipbereen 
W.S. Barrow, Kilmacthomas 
E. Kennedy, Kiluwacthomas 
G. Hill, Cappoquin 


August 24 
August 20 


August 25 
September 10 
September 1 
September 1 

September 

August 25 

Angust 28 

August 25 


August 20 
August 20 
August 25 


September 1 
August 20 
Seprember 1 
August 24 
August 24 


September 1 
August 18 
August 20 


August 15 
August 20 
August 20 


August 17 
August 20 
August 28 


August 26 
August 25 


A DAIRY STOCK. 

I recommenp the following mode of managing a milk 
stock, the principles of which are followed by the best 
milk selling farmers. Curry and wisp the cattle once 

a day, give water twice a day, when in the stall, and an 
hour’s airing in the yard. Let the food be given to 
them at exactly the same hour every day, and likewise 
the water. When food is given, and any cow does not 
take to it readily, take it from her and let her be with- 
out any until next feeding time (this is the way man 
should do to remain in health). Never pamper imme- 
diately after calving. At milking time the master or 
mistress should assist, or be present, in order to see that 
the milkers milk briskly, and without talking. A great 
deal depends on these two points. A milker may sing 
or whistle, but not talk, but then it must be tuneable. 
There is an old saying, that the last drop is the richest, 
and should be drawn, ‘This is wrong, for the last drop 
from a good milker never does come. I have seen 
milkers pulling at the udder for the “last drop,”’ while 
a weakly constituted cow has been nearly sick. A 
mother who has suckled children can understand this, 
and yet I have known thoughtless mothers to forget it 
when milking cows. In dripping a cow, a milker 
finishes with his right hand, by taking the teats in rota- 
tion, and getting what he can out; and when he gets 
hold of a teat, if he can get milk twice, he must try that 
teat again after he has gone them round ; but if he can 
only get milk once, he should give up, for the last drop 
which ought to be taken is then come: and if more 
after this is got, it is a pull upon the milk veins, and is 
no richer than milk taken at the first, or rather, it is of 
an average quality. Ifa milk farmer intend to follow 
his business to the best advantage either he or his wife 
must themselves milk, or be present during the time of 
milking. One of the best managers I am acquainted 
with, always did the dripping himself, and left the 
others to do the regular milking. 

The proper temperature for ja dairy, where butter is 
made, will be from 50 to 60 degrees, according to the 
temperature of the weather. There should be plenty of 
air circulating through it. If it be too warm where the 
cream stands, it will lift in the cream mug, and the 
butter will be rancid; and if it be too cold, the cream 
will not get sufficiently acid for churning in proper time ; 
in this case the butter will have what we call a bingey 
taste. Bad dairyers to insure good butter will chura 
the cream before it is acid, but this is a waste of labour, 
inasmuch as the cream, in this case, must be churned 
until it is acid, before the butter will separate from the 
milk. When churning commences the cream should be 
at from 62 to 68 degrees, according to the temperature 
of the weather, or of the room, No water should ever 
be used about butter in making up, a8 water left in 
butter is just as bad as milk, and it will soon make the 


butter bad, Nothing but labour, by working the butter, 
will produce real solid sweet butter, and make it keep 
sweet. The following is a statement for eight years, 
previous to 1840, of the stock, produce, &c., of a dairy 
farm in the neighbourhood of Rochdale. The farm is 
on the mixed system of dairying, that is, part of the 
milk is sold in the new, part skimmed, the cream being 
churned, and the skim-milk and butter-milk sold as well 
as the butter. 


Value of} Value of 
Butter Milk 
sold. sold. 


Total Average 
value of | produce of 
Produce, |each Cow. 


Year, 

No. of Cows 
kept. 
Quantity of But- 
ter produced 
Quantity of New 
Milk sold. 


lbs, |Qrts. 
6608} 5334 
6695} 6820 
6733] 7735) 
6112} 9380 
6OLO}1139¢ 
5929) 9391 
5618] 4748 
54530) 2444 


£5, a| £s. dj £3. dl & s a. 
359 16 345 8 5) 705 4 7| 25 3 8} 
364 347 13 9) 712 4 2) 25 8 8 
366 328 511) 69417 6) 25 14 7} 
357 353 2 0) 71017 8] 28 8 84 
376 334 19 10) 71L 4 10] 28 8 112 
347 340 4 10) 687 7 oO] 2811 13 
1839} 328 313.13 1) 64212 5) 2514 14 
184() 346 871 (5 11) 717 10 11] 3h 3 114 
In addition to the above there were about 150 Ibs. of 
butter, and 1000 quarts of milk annually consumed in 
the house ; value about 15/. The cows were kept on 
pasture in the summer, with about one quarter bushel 
of grains each daily ; in the winter on hay, Potatoes, 
Turnips, and grains, with Bean flour or Oatmeal. On 
an average 11 cows were changed (bought and sold), 
every year, at about 6/. loss for each cow changed. The 
farm was an entire Grass farm, conseqnently all the 
provender had to be purchased, and cost, on an average, 
150/. per year. Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancashire. 


1833 
18°4 
1835 
1836 
1837} 2 
1838} : 


Home Correspondence. f 
Live and Dead Weights of some Pigs, fed on Martin 


Farm, near Dover, 1850.— 


No. of Pigs.| Live Weights. | Dead Weights. 
798 
532 
896 
238 
243 
989 
1057 
443 
526 
549 
542 
528 
528 
631 
250 
815 


RONDO BRIE ROR 


Or as 14 to 10, M, Sandford, 


The Cow Parsnip as Food for Stovk.—Yhe only 
species of this plant indigenous in our country is the 
Heracleum sphondylium. Ovher species have been in- 
troduced, and those who have had occasion to travel by 
the Great Western Railway may have observed some 
fine specimens of the Heracleum sibericum on the bank 
of the approach to the Paddington terminus. Mr. 
Taunton informed M. Vilmoriv, in the communication 
[ referred to at page 523, that he had, for some years, 
been in the habit of sowing varieties of Heracleum in 
the autumn in patches amongst his Wheat. The young 
plant shoots in the following spring, and fur the last 
four years, he says, “ I have ted them off regularly with 
sheep three times in the course of the year. I begin 
them in April, when they furnish me with the first green 
food I have to succeed my Turnips and other root 
crops. Young sheep that have never before fed on it 
seem to dislike it at first, but those that have eaten it 
the previous year devour it greedily, as also do the 
young stock in a very short time; aud so well does it 
agree with them that I give them nothing else for the 
remainder of the year.” Mr. Taunton observed that 
sheep eat all the different species presented to them, 
without any apparent preference of one to the other. 
The H. sphondylium and H. sub-villosum seemed to be 
liked by cows, horses, and pigs; but there are some 
other kinds which the latter animals will not touch. 
The H. asperum seemed to be the most relished by the 
stock generally. in poor calcareous svils the plant will 
not attain that height and luxuriauce of growth which 
distinguish it in its own indigenous deep rich earth. It 
requires a light soil into which its routs can run deeply 
down. Where Mr. T. had trenched the land the 
plants grew to the height of from 6 to 9 feet ; but 
when sown on a hard shallow calcareous soil, its 
size, even after the lapse of three or four years, 
was quite insignificant. Therefore to prepare the 
land properly for it, the ground should be ploughed 
to, at least, the depth of 1 or 14 fuot; or, better still, 
it should be trenched even more deeply with the spade. 
The H. asperum, grown in a sandy, ferruginous soil, 
and deeply trenched, proved to be biennial, and died as 
soon as its fructification was over ; whilst, in a calea- 
reous soil, where it was fed by off by sheep (whether if 
was that the hard subsoil, arresting the spreading of its 
roots, prevented its running to seed, or that the same 
result was caused by the browsing of the sheep), it was 
as long lived as the other varieties, and, like them, for 
five years has not once run to a head, It is not easily 
destroyed where it has once established itself. A piece 
of ground, in which the plant had been too thinly SOWD, ~ 
was ploughed up and harrowed for a fresh sowing. 
None of the old routs seemed to be injured by the opera- 
tion; on the contrary, tney shot out with increased 
vigour, seeming to prove that, in an extensive cultiva- 


35—1850. | 


fion of the Heracleuw, it should only be grown in land 
‘where it is fintended to remain for several years ; for 
t would be extremely difficult to get rid of it without 
far more trouble and expense than a mere ploughing 

Mr. Taunton had reason to believe that the productive- 
ness of the crop of Heracleum would, after previous 
manuring, be even increased by a good ploughing and 
harrowing, but had not actually put this opinion to the 
test of experiment. It would be very expensive to 
trench any considerable extent of land for its cultiva- 
tion ; and yet, without that process, the advantages to 
be expected from its rapid growth and gigantic size 
could scarcely be looked for. Ina deep loamy soil it 
might be cultivated with less labour and expense, for 
its roots would be able to spread themselves freely. A 
root of the H. asperum, dug up by Mr. 'T., was longer 
and larger than any Parsnip he had ever seen ; and 
he mentions, on the authority of an able chemist, that 
the roots of the Heracleum contain more saccharine 
matter than those of any other plant of the same family, 
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steam power is available. ‘The carting, stacking, and 
thatching are of course affected in direct proportion to 
the length of stubble left by the two operations under 
comparison—but taking the average difference in the 
stubble at 6 inches, and the height of the plant at 4 ft. 
6 in,, it would cnly give ia bulk about one-ninth, or 
11 per cent., and in weight only about 5 per cent. of 
increase. This would, I think, be fully counterbalanced 
by the cost of mowing the reaped stubble (2s. 6d. per 
acre) and of carting it home at a time when the teams 
are most wanted in the fields. W., dugust 19. 
Irrigation.—In looking around me I see streams 
flowing from the Hastings sand with its oxide of iron 


superiority, but little beneficial effect is perceptible on 


falling as a sediment, and from the chalk and oolite 
formations cold and bright as crystal, each striving for 


these tenacious clays, if it is not led over the laud at 
the time it carries in suspension the sediment occa- 
sioned by floods. But if we travel into Wilts we 
there see the beautiful clear streams, that issue from 


Bacon.—In reply to your correspondent “ A. B.,” 
I beg to say [ have been in the habit of smoking hams 
and bacon with pyroligneous acid for several years, and 
the flavour it communicates has been generally approved. 
I procure the acid from the chemist, who prepares it of 
the proper strength and flavour, Westphalia or any 
other that may be preferred, The hams are cured in 
the usual way, and, when ready to take out of the 
brine, are either hung up or set against the salting pan 
to drain for a couple of days. The acid is then well 
rubbed over the hams, aua they are dried as usual. 
Two or three tablespvonfuls of acia will be sufficient 
for a ham about 20 lbs, weight, according a: ™uch or 
little of the smoky flavour is required. Mary. 

English and Scotch Farming.—1 beg to apologise to 
the readers of your Gazette for a mistake at p. 479 con- 
cerning the pigs at Sandingburgh, and have likewise to 
thank Mr. Hutchinsoa for sending me a note stating 
my mistake as soon as he observed it in print. He 
certifies that his words to me were as follows—“ Pigs 


the same chalk rauge, rousing the Grass in early spring 
amidst snows and frosts. Water flowing from the 
same strata, and which has passed through no different 
strata, must be nearly alike in composition, therefore 
we must luok to the natural drainage of the Wiltshire 
meadows for these differing effects. That which is held 
in solution by the water cannot be extracted by mecha- 


although to the taste they are not as sweet as the 
Carrot. The different species of Heracleum mentioned 
by Mr. Taunton are—H. sphondylium, sub-villosum, 
asperum, capsicum, hispanicum, longifolium, amplifo 
lium, and one which he suspects to have been a hybrid 
between the H. sphondylium and asperum, as the two 
plants were growing near each other in his garden. 


The new plant was remarkable for its vigour and size, 
and presented many features of the H. sphondylium, 
but was more luxuriant and of a deeper colour, What 
has Mr. T.’s experience of the Heracleum been ? Wallia. 

‘Mowing v. Reaping.—In one of your recent numbers 
appeared some remarks by “R. V.,” on the relative 
advantages of mowing and reaping corn. The writer 
was evidently a strong advocate for the latter practice, 
and, as strong advocates frequently do, somewhat 
exaggerated the data upon which he based his com- 
parison. Now as harvest operations are pretty 
generally commenced throughout the kingdom, and as 
the weather seems to be very unsettled, I venture to 
ask you to give insertion to the results of my experience 
in the matter, and thus give to those concerned in such 
questions an opportunity of judging how far their 
individual circumstances may be best suited for the one 
or for the other practice. My object being more to 
place the practice of mowing in a fair light before your 
readers, than to oppose “ R. V.’s” assumptions, I will 
briefly describe my own harvest arrangements, which 
are now in active play, and which have been tested by 
the past two years’ experience on the same farm. 
Economy of labour being as necessary in the manu- 
facture of corn as of calico, I have endeavoured to 
arrange mine so that tae manual labour employed 
shall be suitable for the particular portion of the work 
required—that a man shall do a man’s work, and 
a child a child’s work, and that there shail be 
harmony throughout the whole machinery. I 
have 10 scythes at work. Each mower cuts in, and 
lays the mown corn up against the standing corn. He 
is closely followed by a child, as small as you please, 
whose work is merely to draw bands and lay them dowa 
in a straight line, ready for the sheaves; then follows 
a stout girl (or boy), who takes out the mown corn in 
her arm, and lays it in sufficient quantity for a sheaf on 
the band already prepared for it. I now require a 
good active manas baudster. He follows as closely as 
he can after the sheaves are laid, and firmly binds 
them, leaving them lying on the ground, whence they 
are lifted by another man, whose work is to place them 
in stooks in the usual manner. One bandster and one 
stooker are found to be sufficient for every two mowers. 
The binding is the hardest work, aud the men gene- 
rally change places with the stookers at dinner time. 
Taking the corn crop through—Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats—I find that each scythe can easily get through 
two acres a day, and at that rate the other hands em- 
ployed are kept steadily at work. The cost of this I 
give you in the exact wages I am now paying —the 
mowers, 3s. per day; children drawing bands, 6d. to 
8d.; girls taking out corn, Is. to ls. 2d. ; bandsters 
and stookers, 2s. 2d. Thus a day’s work with 10 
seythes would be as foliows : 


10 Mowers, at 4s. ae we “8 “0 110 0 
10 Children, at 8d. ee a aes we 06 8 
10 Girls, at ls. 2d. at ee ae: for 011 8 
10 Bandsters and Stookers, at 2s, 2d, “i yok. Ss 
3 Rakers, at ls, 9d, 5 “ee “0 oct 05 8 
£315 3 


This sum, taking 20 acres as the work done, would 
amount to about 3s. 9d. per acre ; for Wheat alone it 
would be somewhat higher. Taking 15 acres as the 
day’s work (and we are now cutting more than that), it 
would give about 5s. per acre as thecost. These wages 
include the usual allowance fur beer. As a matter of 
cost there can be no quesiion between the two modes ; 
and as “R. V.” hasgivenits disadvantages, I will conclude 
by attempting to show its advantages, By mowing you 
are enabled to conce:trate the strength, and get through 
the harvest much more quickly. By this division of 
labour you nearly double the effective power of the in- 
Aividual, aod thus halve the cost ; and you have all the 
Jabour under tie eye at the same time. You leave far 
less on the ground than by reaping, as the horse-rake 
goes over the field after the stooks are lifted, and thus 
takes up anything that the drag hand-rakes may 
have left. ‘he corn is ready to carry sooner than 
if reaped; the stubble is left much cleaner, and 
the land is ready for the plough directly the crop 
is jcarried. The ouly practieal disadvantage that I 
can admit is the extra work in threshing, and 
this even is reduced to a very small amount where 


nical means, therefore drainage is necessary in the 
clays of Dorset, that the water may pass through the 
soil, which would retain what is otherwise lost. 
Thorough drainage, an equal division of the irrigating 
water, and a quicker flow of it over the land, that it 
may wore readily carry away and give off to the air 
the unwholesome gases generated by the plants, and by 
the decay of vegetable matter, would effect more than 
many imagine is possible in these retentive clays. 
Geo Summers, Stoke Wake, Dorset. 

The Allotment System at Crowland, Lincolnshire.— 
Knowing that this influential means of assisting the 
poor had,been for some time in operation at Crowland, 
I have made inquiries of parties,appointed to superin- 
tend the occupation of the land, and am happy to fiad 
they are enabled to give so satis'actory an account of 
the tenants. In 1831 a memorial was presented to 
Thos. Orby Hunter, Esq., the then proprietor of the 
Postland estate, by several farmers and tradesmen, 
setting forth that on account of the distress and priva- 
tion to which the labouring poor were reduced, they 
hoped he would take into consideration an allotment ot 
land for the use of the labourers of Crowland. This 
appeal was generously met by the worthy gentleman, 
who granted 57 acres at 40s. an acre rent. Que 
hundred allotments were marked out, of half an acre 
each, and 25 of about a rood ; they were placed under 
the control of a committee, and a liberal subscription 
was raised to defray incidental experses. The property 
now belongs to the Marquis of Exeter, who continues 
the management, rent, and tenantry, according to the 
original plan. The first occupants were selected indis- 
criminately from among the poor, to test how the 
utmost benefit could be derived from the adoption of 
the system ; those who did not strictly conform to the 
rules were discharged, although comparatively few have 
forteited their occupation, and not one conviction for 
dishonesty has occurred among the tenants since the 
scheme has been established. My chief informant is 
Mr. Marfleet, the very intelligent and philanthropic 
treasurer, who is enthusiastic in recommending the 
extensive adoption of the system in other places ; he 
says the rents are paid pretty punctually, a small pre- 
mium being awarded for payment on or before the day 
appointed, which premium is received by four-fifths ot 
the tenants or allottees ; half the occupation only is 
allowed to be in Wheat, the other half Potatoes ; but 
from the failure of Potatoes, other crops have been for 
the last year or two cultivated, Carrots or Mangold 
Wurzel, or Beans or Peas. The present appearance of 
the cropping is described as flourishing, and the land as 
being in excellent order; the effect of the occupation 
has been mos: beneficial on the conduct and character 
of the occupiers, and the advantages which may be said 
to extend beyond them, as, in order to be duly qualified 
for a vacant occupation, a character for honesty and 
industry is indispensable, and the successful applicant is 
esteemed fortunate in obtaining an allotment. The 
land is not allowed to be underlet to a sub-tenant, nor 
is the Wheat allowed to be sold. Spade husbandry is 
recommended, but much of the ploughing aud carting 
is done by the employers of the men when a team can 
be spared, attendance at some place of worship on a 
Sunday is insisted on, and “no occupier to work on his 
own Jand after 6 o’clock in the morning, nor before 
6 o’clock in the evening, without leave trom his em- 
ployer; nor be allowed to work on his allotment during 
the day, when he has refused other work in the 
morning ;” occupation to terminate on the party leaving 
the town ; allowance to be made for seed aod labour ; 
no other land to be held with the allotment; a footpath 
10 inches in width to be kept on each side next the 
land marks. Sixpence per half acre is charged for 
destroying moles, repairing roads, &c. ; most of the 
tenants keep a pig. My friend Mr. M. is so thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of these allotments, after an 


experience of 20 years, that he strongly recommends 


the system for general adoption by all who can appro- 


priate land on similar terms for the improvement ot the 


condition and social habits of the labouring poor. A 
printed code of rules embracing the above-mentioned 


and sume minor regulations are agreed to and signed 


| by the tenant. J. W., Peterborough. ; 


have given me annually a sum of 200/. to 300/., all bred 
by myself, and fed on the produce of the farm.” I like- 
wise find that your correspondent “ Investigator ” hopes 
for some detailed information concerning the stock aud 
crops at Sandingburgh. “ Investigator” must be far 
behind in feeding cattle for the butcher when he states 
being “very far” from realising 18/. or 20/, for his 
two-year olds. We, in our poor county, often sell our 
two-year olds at that price, and some as high as 22/.; 
therefore, he must have a bad stock of cattle, or, poorly 
fed. H., Aberdeenshire 


Farm Memoranda. 

Tue Paris oF ANAHILT.—The subject of the present 
sketch is situate in the northern portion of the county 
Down. Resting on the clay slate formation, the soil is 
argillaceous, and the surface uneven, being in some 
parts undulating and in others interspersed with low 
conical hills. At the commencement of the present 
century the state of agriculture in this parish was 
extremely backward : the Potato was the only green-crop 
cullivated, and even that to a limited extent, whilst the 
implements of tillage were of the rudest aud most 
primitive description, the wooden plough and wheel car 
being in general use. Butasmall breadth of Wheat 
was at that time sown, the principal grain crop being 
Oats of a descriptioa called Blantyre. Barley was also 
grown in some instances, and on most farms a patch of 
Fiax. The sowiag of Clover and other artificial Grasses 
was unknown to the bulk of the farmers, so that neither 
in summer nor winter was there any house feeding 
provided for the catile, which in all seasons were 
allowed to roam abroad over bare and impoverished 
fields, that scarcely afforded them the means of 
existence. It may be readily imagined that under this 
mode of treatment the cattle were of a very inferior 
kind, and that the supply of manure at the disposal of 
the farmer was extremely small. This limited supply, 
after manuring the Cabbage garden, was spread upon a 
portion of ley ground, which was planted with Potatoes 
“sodded,” or in lazy beds. ‘The following year the 
Potato ground was sown with Oats and Flax ; the Oat 
crop being repeated until the land was completely 
exhausted, when it was left out ‘‘to rest’’ as it was 
called, and another portion of the farm subjected to the 
same process. By this system of management, the 
land when laid out for grazing was filled with Couch- 
grass and other weeds. ‘This defective culture did not, 
however, induce that poverty among the people that 
might naturally be supposed ; reats were low, and the 
smaller farmers and their families were employed at the 
linen manufacture—the men in weaving—and the 
females in spinning and preparing the Flax: thus 
combining manufactures with agriculture, which enabled 
them to enjoy a considerable share of comfort and 
independence. From the time to which we allude up. 
to the peace of 1815, the high prices obtained for farm. 
produce, owing to the French war, produced what may 
be called a fictitious prosperity amongst the farming 
classes, but it does not appear that during this period 
the system of farming was materially improved. About 
the date above yeferred to, the Anabilt Farming Society 
was established} under the auspices of that distinguished 
advocate for agricultural improvements, the late 
lamented Marquis of Downshire; annual ploughing 
matches .were held; iron ploughs, carts, and other 
improved implements of husbandry were introduced, and. 
a new impetus appears to have been given to the 
progress of improved cultivation. Although this 
improvement was not so rapid as might be wished, 
it has on the whole been progressive. Drainage, though 
in general partial and iwadequately performed, began 
to be more attended to; old zig-zag and useless. 
ditches were levelled, and straight quick-set fences 
substituted where required ; small patches of Turnips 
were sown, and the cultivation of the Grasses for Hay 
‘and green feeding gradually became general. Asa cun- 
sequence of the introduction of improved implements, the- 
farming operations were performed with more skill and 
neatuess, wiile the homesteads of the farmers assumed 
a greater degree of taste and order. This progressive 
improvement continued up to the falure of the Potato 
erop in 1845. The system of farming generally 
pursued was, however, anything but commendable ; few 
of the farmers cultivated Turnips or other root crops as 
winter feeding for their cattle, devoting ail the manure 
produced on their farms to the Potato crop, of which 
they raised considerable quantities, and which consti-= 
tuted the chief food of themselves and families, the 
surplus being sold or used to raise pork for the Belfast 
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market, and also, to a limited extent, as food for cattle 
and horses. During the last 20 years the Wheat crop 
has been more extensively grown, and latterly some- 
thing more approaching to a proper rotation of cropping 
has been observed ; and on some farms house feeding 
during the entire year has been adopted. Tor this pur- 
pose a succession of green erops—Turnips, Mangold 
Worzel, Rape, Clover, and Vetches are kept up; and 
the collection of manure, both liquid and solid, is care- 
fully attended to, The rotation pursued on those farms 
is the five-course shift, Rape and winter Vetches being 
succeeded by Potatoes or Turnips. It is to be regretted 
that the above practice isnot general, as the previous 
system of taking two, and in some instances three, 
consecutive crops of grain, still obtains to a considerable 
extent ; whilst the raising of green crops, the house- 
feeding of cattle, the collection of manure, and the 
cleansing of the land from weeds, are still very in- 
adequately attended to. The farms in this parish vary 
in extent from 5 to upwards of 100 statute acres ; the 
occupiers of small farms employing their leisure time at 
the cotton manufacture, the weaving of linen being 
almost given up, owing to the extremely low wages 
paid to linen weavers. From the foregoing outline, it 
will be seen that although the parish of Anahilt has 
made considerable advances, and has borne the pressure 
of the last four years as well perbaps as any locality in 
Treland, there is still great room for improvement ia 
the mode of tillage generally prevailing. Knowing that 
the people are intelligent, frugal, and industrious, we 
have no doubt that when the present unsettled state of 
agricultural affairs shall have passed away, the farmers 
of Anahilt will not lag behind in the march of improve- 
ment. It has been said that “the first step to im- 
provements is' thé desire for improvements,” and we 
are aware that in this parish the desire is fairly 
awakened, John P. Hagan, in the Journal of the 
Chemico- Agricultural Society of Ulster. 

Mr. Knowxes’ Farm near Bury.—Joshua Knowles, 
Esq., Stormer Hill, Tottington, near Bury, is another 
of the class of spirited and determined improvers ; 
having to combat against the unfavourable circumstances 
of a high altitude, an inferior climate, and an indifferent 
soil. As au’ example of what can be done in so un- 
favourable’ a situation, I'shall here give the manage- 
ment of his farm, of which he is part owner and occupier, 
and part occupier only, The following is what I wrote 
upon going over the ‘farm in the autumn of 1843. I 
have frequently been on the farm since, the last time 
being in the autumn of 1848. It is still carried on in 
the same spirit, and with the same results ; the only 


‘difference being, that he now occupies more land than 


he at that time did. The farm contains 101 statute 
acres, one half of which is tolerably level. The soil of 
this part is mostly a strong loam, resting upon clay. 
The surface soil is from 10 to perhaps 18 inches deep. 
The remaining part of the farm lies at a considerable 
aagle, and is much undulated. The surface soil upon 
this part of the farm is thin, and the subsoil a stiff clay. 
The lowest part of the farm will be about 350 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the highest part nearly 
double that height. The average fall of rain will be 
4U inches at the least. Of course, the climate, either as 
to cold or moisture, is not a good ore, and little adapted 
for the cultivation of corn. In the neighbourhood, 
there is a good demand for milk and butter ; aod the 
whole of the produce is converted into these articles, 
except that which is required for the keep of horses. 
The whole of the farm has been drained by the present 
occupier. Most of the old crooked fences are levelled, 
new ones planted where required, and good occupation 
roads made. The buildings have also been made sub- 
stantial and convenient, and are mostly new. Two 
tanks have been made for urine and dung water, each 
10 feet by 10 feet, and 4 feet deep, and are so situated 
that the liquid can be drawn off at the bottom into a 
water cart, and taken to the land. This is spread upon 
the meadow land, which consists of 50 acres, kept in a 
highly productive state by irrigation with water from a 
brook, or with liquid and solid manure. One meadow 
has had eight good crops of Grass cut from it during 
the last three years. Last year, therqwere 26 acres of 
Italian Rye-grass and Clover cut for soiling horses, and 
for hay. Part of this had been sown in the spring of 
that year, another part in the spring of 1842, and the 
remainaer in 1841; but two years appears to me to be 
long enough to allow it to remain growing ; for, in the 
third, it is generally thin of plants. For the first and 


second years, it was cut three times each year. In| 


1842 these were 13 feet in length, at three cuttings, 


from a field sown that spring, in the month of March. | 
In the following year a field of 74 acres kept 70 head of | 
cattle for 15 days, beginning on the 9th of June. On’! 


July 28 the second eutting was commenced, there being 
an exceedingly full crop. In the same year there were 
8 acres and 2 roods of Swedish Turnips, and 4 acres 
and 1 rood of Oats ; no Wheat or Barley, a few Pota- 
toes, and 10 acres of permanent pasture. There are 
also woodland, gardens, and pleasure ground, to the 
extent of 3 acres or more. The rotation is as follows :— 
ist, Turnips or Potatoes after Italian Rye-grass’ and 
Clover, or Oats ; 2d Italian Rye-grass and Clover, 'cut 
for soiling or hay; 3d year the same ; and the 4th'aiso 
the same, excepta part in Oats. The stock kept during 
that year consisted of 40 milk cows, one bull, 13 heifers, 
stirks, and calves, and 16 horses. There is a print and 
bleach works connected with the farm, in which a con- 
siderable number of horses are employed.’ ‘Within 
these few years there have been 19 acres marled, and 
also a considerable portion of lime used within the 


previous eight or ten years. The ploughing is always 
deep, whether the surface soil be shallow or not ; but 
only one furrow deep, not subsoiled or trenched. The 
Turnips and Potatoes are cultivated in ridges, these 
being from 30 to 36 inches from centre to centre, with 
the intervals deeply horse-hoed, several times previously 
to the tops closing. The Turnips in the rows are 
thinned to from 12 to 15 inches distance. A heavy 
dressing of manure is given to the crop, which is a 
mixture of stable dung, night soil, and ashes. The 
quantity is about 35 tons on an average to an acre. In 
1842 the Turnip crop was upon the highest and worst 
part of the farm, and the crop averaged 33 tons per 
acre, being a very even clean crop. It took the prize 
front the Manchester Agricultural Society. On the 
second day of August in the following year, I was upon 
the farm, when the Turnip crop had the appearance of 
being the heaviest crop I had ever seen; but I was 
informed that the mildew took them in a few weeks 
after, which prevented them getting anywhere near the 
weight they otherwise would have been; but, notwith- 
standing this, the crop would yield 30 tons per acre, as I 
have been told. A few years previously to the date of 
these occurrences, the field which was sowed with 
Turnips in 1842 was not worth the rent of 10s. per 
acre. In the year 1843, Mr. Knowles had a premium 
awarded him by the Manchester Agricultural Society, 
for the best cultivated farm, as owner. Although he 
was merely theowner of a part, he could notcompeteas an 
occupier only. Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancushire. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Dairy Management : T B. would be glad of some information 
on a dairy subject. His butter has been soft and oily for seve- 
ral weeks, a fault ithas never had before, th: ugh he has the 
same cows, the same pasture, and the same dairy maid. The 
cows are fine animals, of the Jersey breed; the cream is 
churned twice a week, in a wooden box-churn, in a cool place, 
He is not aware of any change in the plan, which, till lately 
never failed im giving a large supply of the finest outter. 

IraLian Rye-orass : Lezeter It may be fed after harvest, if very 
forward, without harm ‘o the plant, 

Mane “wD WorzeL: IW NR. You will not injure the roots by 
taking their lower leaves just before they tura yellow.—Fen. 
Sprouted Mangold Wurzel must be pulled up and given to the 
pigs. The eariy seediny of the root may he owing to too early 
sowing. Pulling off the leaves, whether ‘‘lower ” or not, will 
injure the plant, if they are still young and growing. If they 
are on the point of withering, they may be pulled, because 
they are then probably of m»ve use as foud directly, than they 
are in assisting the growth of the root. 

Rape: P. Your note did not contain your address. The ques- 
tion would have been auswered before if it had been re- 
ceived. Sow 3lbs. of Rape seed in rows 12 inches apart on a 
soil in good tilth ; and you may sow 2 or 3 cwt. per acre of 
Peruvian guano broadcast the day before, and harrow it in. 
You wiil yet have a useful crop for sheep in spring, but it is 
getting late. 

Satt : B. Apply about 2 ewt. of salt per acre during rainy 
weather in April. If the sun has killed the root-weeds, you 
may p!ough them in. 

Scryrues: £ JC. Messrs. Drummond, of Stirling, advertise cra- 
dle scythes for harvest work. To mow and tie a crop of 30 
bushels with ordinary bulk of straw, is worth here about 7s. 6d. 
tu 8s. per acrv, men earning 2s. 6d. to 3s. éd. during a good 
harvest day. Bagyzingis a little dearer, and reaping 1s, to 
ls 6d. per acre dearer. 

STaDDLES FoR Corn : A Country Curate. We should prefer the 
iron to the stone staddles were it not for the greater expense 
of the former. 


Stlarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Aus. 3l. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied ; Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee plentiful ; the supply of Peaches and Nectarines 
from the open walls but middling. Gooseberries are nearly 
over, Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are sufficient for 
the demand. Pioms and Pears are still received from the Con- 
tinent in great abundance, Filbertsare plentiful. Carrots and 
Turnips may be had at 3d, to 6d. a bunch, Potatoes are good 
and cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans are scareer, 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Carnations, 
Picotees, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Bigoonia venusta, Stephavotis floribunda, Heliotropes, Cal- 
ceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,2s to 58 
Peaches, per doz,, 3s to 83 
Neciarines, per doz., 35 to 8s 
Apricots, per doz., ls 6d to 5s 
Figs, per punnet, 2s to 4s 
Melons, each, 1s to 3s 
Gouseberries, per half sieve, 

2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Currants, p. half sieve, 3s to4s 
Raspberries, p, pottle, 4d to6d 
Piums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d 
Green-yages, do,, 1s to 23 

— persieve, 8s to 10s 


Apples,deasert,p.bueh,4s to 8s 
— kitchen,do ,ls 6d toos6d 
Pears, per duz., ls to 3s 
Lemons, per duz., 1s to 38 
Oranges, per doz., 2s to 3s 
— per 100, 8s to 248 
Almonds, per peck, 68 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Wainuts, p. 100, ls 6d to 2s 
— p. bush,, lés to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
20s to 22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs, 22s to 30s 


VEGETABLES, 


French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to 48 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to ls 
Caulitiowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 3s to 6s 
Sorrel, p. bf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potawes, per ton, 50s to 808 
— per cwt,, 236d to 48 
-— per bush., ls 6d to 3s 
Turnips, per doz. bun., 2s 6d 
to 38 6d , 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, p. doz., 1s to 6s 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to Is 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 58 
Tomatoes, p. puanet, 1s to 1s6d 
Spinach,p.balf sieve,1s 6d to 2s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 
— Spanish, p. doz., Is 6d to 42 


Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p. doz., 286d to 3s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
6d to ls 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 1s to 1s 6d 
— Cos, p. score, 6d tols6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1a to 48 
Mushrooms, p, pot., 94 to ls 6d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 23 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to ls 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to-9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress,p.l2bunch., 6dto9 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 29, 


Prime Meadow Hay 74s to 80s 
[uferior ditto... 60 «70 
ROWE), i550) vse aces 60 = 
New Hay. .. .. 60 80 


Clover... «4. «. 7o58to 858 

New Clover ws. 65 75 

SEERW) akon ee age 27 
J. CooPes. 


The supply short, 
CuMBERLAND Magket, Aug. 29, 


Prime Meadow Hay *748 to 788 
nferior ditto... ... 50 68 
New Hay sce dea WO 68 
Old Clover ... 8186 


Interior ... ... ... 70sto 76s 

New Clover ... .. 70 76 

Straw 5.) Gc. mn 20 30 
JosHua BAKER, 


COaL MARKET,—Famay, Aug. 30. 
Holywell, 13s, 6d ; Wallsend Riddell, 13s. 3d,; Wallsend 
Haswell, 15s, 6d.; Wallsend Hetton, 15s, 6d.; Wallsend Lambe 
ton, 15s, ; Wallsend Tees, 15s. 3d.—Ship- a: market, 119, 


HOPS.—Fripay, Aug. 30, 
Messrs, PATTENDEN and SMITH report that the demand for 
fine 1848 and 1349 Hops continues good. Duty 20,0000, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Aug. 26, 

We have a large supply of Beasts; however, trade ig good 
for the best qualities, All kinds meet with a fair demand, 
The nomber of Sheep and Lambs is also large; late rates are 
well maintained, Although Calves are plentiful, choice ones 
are freely disposed of at rather more money. From Holland 
aud Germany there are 931 Beasts, 4900 Sheep, and 216 Calves ; 
from Scotland, 100 Beasts; and 2300 from the northern an 
midland counties, 

Per at.of8lba.—s d 8 4 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. ... © 

fords, de. .. 8 8to3 10} Ditto Shorn .8 6—38 6 
Best Short-horas 3 4—3 6) Ewes&2dquality ... — ws. 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 2] DittoShorn ...210—3 4 
Best Downs and Lambs so op 4 O—4 6 

Half-breds + as — wa | Calves... .. 1. 2 8—8 8 
Ditto Shorn .., 4 O—4 2) Pigs .. .. ..83 O—4 O 
Beasts, 4184; Sheep and Lambs, 31,620; Calves,332; Pigs, 255, 

Fripay, Aug. 30. 

The supply of Beasts is good; trade is dull at rather lower 
prices. The number of Sheep is large for tne time of year; 
the demand is limited, at about 2d. per 8 lbs, reduction, 
There is very little inquiry for Lamb, only a few choice ones 
are saleable, Calves are plentiful; inferior are much lower, 
and trade scarcely so good for the best, From Germany and 
Holland there are 420 Beasts, 1990 Sheep, and #19 Calves ; from 
Scociand, 50 Beasts ; 300 from Leicester and Northampton; 
and 93 Milch Cows trom the home counties. ‘ 

Best Scots, Here« Best Lonyg-wools. .,, 
fords, dc. .. 8 6to3 8] Ditto Shorn ’ 

Best Sbort-horns 3 4—3 6{ Ewes & 2d quality 

2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 2] Ditto Shorn. 

Best Downs aud Lambs... ... 

Half-breds ... ... — ... | Calves... .. 

Ditto Shorn . 810—4 0) Pigs... . 
Beasts, 1117 ; Sheep and Lambs, 12,860; Calv: 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Ava. 26.— There waa a fair supply of Wheat 
from Essex this morning, but it consisted almost entirely of the 
new Croup, qualily good. The show on the Kentish stands was 
small, and chiefly old; the sale was slow, aad last week’s 
prices barely maintained. There was an improved demand for 
foreign Wheat, at a reduction of ls, to 2s, per qr., but holders 
beins generally firm restricted business.—Barley meets a good 
sale at our exireme quotations; there were a few samples of 
new at market, quality better than expected; they were sold 
at28s, per gr.—Beans and Peas are inquired after, at late 
rates.—Lhere is a good demand for Oats, and the turn is in 
favour of the seller. 

BRitTisH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8. Poo Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kenr, & suffolk ..,White|42—46|Red ..... 3 Awe 
= = 40—4 


Perst.of 8lba—s d gs d 


_— — Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York..,White 36—42 


22-—25 
— Foreign....Grinding and distilling }15— 20—28 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire , ss {17—19 

j}138—17 

| 18—16 

18—20 

Rye-meal, foreign. 
Beans, Mazayan 
— Pigeon ... 


»|Harrow |24—26 
Longpod| — 
Egyptian|19—21 
Suffolk, ,.|24—28 
Foreign }21—28 
Yellow...}25—30 

Fiour, best marks, delivered... per sack |36—4U 

dittu]41—36| Norfolk |31—36 
per barrel)/2i—24| Per sack}31—34 
Fripay, Aug. 30,—There has been a fair arrival of Wheat 
this week, but_ small of all other articles, This morning’s 
market was thinly attended, and Millers continue to held off 
from purchasiog.—Prices of. Wheat, Beans, and Peas are un« 
alvered from Monday, but good fresh Barley and Oats are the 
turn dearer.—The Flour trade is heavy, but holders are not dis« 
posed to accept lower prices.—Business to some extent has 
been transacted in Indian Corn afloat, at 278. 6d. to 28s. 6d. 
per qr. for Galatz. 
IMPERIAL WHEAT. |BARLEY.; OarTs., RYE. ; BEANS. ; PEAS. 
AVEBAGES, —_— —_——_|-—-———- 

July 2 22s 3d|17s 94/228 74} 278 | 27s1ld 

SS (2b. 5 | 22 


Peas, white, Besex-and Kent. 
Maple..., .248 to 308 . 


Aug. 


Aggreg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo. | —-—— 
reign Graip pn) 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices. JuLy 20,)JuLY 27, Aue, 3.,AuG. 10. Aue 17,)Aua, 24, - 
443 ld 
43 8 
43 7 
43 6 +3 <a < os 
43 6 ane 5 ave aes eos 
42 4 —j——~-- cee ae aus ooo oes 

LiveRPOOL, Fripay, AuG. 23,—The weather since Sunday 
has been bvisterous and cold in this distriet, and the opera- 
tions of harvest have been checked. ‘The prices of grain and 
Flour, however, have been scarcely affected. The weather is 
fine again to-day, The demand for Wheat and Flour is 
languid, but holders are firm at Tuesday’s prices, Oats and 
QOaumcal are both dull of sale, and easier to buy, Barley, 
Beans, aud Peas each find a good demand at full prices. 
Indian Corn is more in favour, and 27s. per 480 Ibs. was made 
of American yellow corn to-day, which is an improvement of 
6d. per qr. Arrivals into Liverpool from the 20th to 22d Aug., 
inclusive : Wheat, 11,323 qrs.; Barley, 15 ars. ; Malt, 798 qrs. ; 
Oats, 153 qrs.; Beans, 4 qrs.; Indian Corn, 1300 qrs, ; 
Vatmeal, 955 sacks ; and 5520 sacks and 12427 barrels of Flour, 
——Tuespay, Aua, 20.—We have bad moderate supplies of 
grain, meal, and Flour from Ireland and coastwise this week, 
but bave good arrivals of Wheat and Flour from abroad. The 
business of the week bas been to a fair extent in most of the 
leading articles, but without much variation ia prices. At this 
morning’s market we had a larger atteudance of buyers than 
for a length of time, A considerable extent of business was 
transacted in Wheat, at the extreme prices of last Tuesday. 
Fiour was in good request, at laterates. Barley, Oats, Beans, 
aud Peas were each likewise quite as dear, There was rather 
more inquiry for Indian Corn, and not much being offered, it 
advanced 1s, per qr. on this day se’unignt, Present priees : 
Wheat, Engliso red, per 70 lbs., 5s. 10d. to 6s, 4d.; 
6s Od. to 63. 7d. Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 60 lbs,, 2s, 10d. 
to 3s. ld. Malt, English, per qr. pale, 48s. to 538, Oats, 
Eng ish and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 28, 7d, to 28, 9d, Beans, 
English, per qr., 288, to32s. Peas, do, do,, 27s, 6d. to 30s, 
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FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &c, 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Mauure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound Warer- 
PROOF aud FLEXIBLE Pipe is required, 

Hot Liquors or Acids do pot injure them, No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; aad, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dweiling houses and such like 

urposes. 

A LIGAT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices per foor: 

Size. | {in j Sin.) Zin. | Lin. | 1din.) 2in. | 24in,/ 3 in. 


A ply ...|s. 5d.}0s 6a |0s, 8d. }0s ld. |1s. Od. | 1s, 2d |1s. ta.j1s. 6d. 
Sply 0 8 jo 9 TL) O ft 2 fl 5 Il 8 12 0 ]2 8 
Sply ...J0 11 jl O jl 38 {1 6 JL LO 2 2 [2 9 13 8B 

N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attacb to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will me+t wirh immediate attention. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 


anew — SRE 


o, Q 
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ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE, 

A PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requ res no paint- 
‘Ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest ac'ion onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cai tle Show, and was: 
highly eulogixed both for its utility and pretty app»arance, and: 
acknowledge to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms « light and durable fence against the depredations of) 
hares, rabhits, and cats, andis peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; anu by the galvanised 
requiring uo paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, aud 48 inches wide ; it can, however, Le made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarce: free of expense. 

312 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard, 

18 ” ” 4ed. ” 36 ” » te ” 

4 Eo ” 6d. ” 48 ” ” Is, ” 
Galvanised do,, 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s, 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nur-ery and Fireguards. Wire House-lanteras and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, ls. 1!d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
Zany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Blower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stauds, from 3s. 9d, each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufse ory of Thomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-nill, London. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 
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Gaivan- Japauned 
ised, Tron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong ” cco 43 64 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, we 12 a 9 ov 
Aj-inch ,,_ light ” aa aa 6 _ 
ljy-inch = =,, strong ” on 20 # 8 Re 


Z-inch ,, extrastrong,, oy Le a, 11 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coaree mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Guivanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square fout. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Mauufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, aud delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
boroneh, Hut, or Newcastle. 


yee HiIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
exhibited dairy from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Lite Guards will 
perforin, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 
Four o'clock, Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular and 
authentic case of resteration of the human hairis worthy 
of observ4tion, more particularly as it relates to an article of 
high and uuiversal repute during the last half century. ‘“ Mr, 
A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for 
Some time past, and had tried various preparations for the, 
recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result, He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’ Macassar Oil,’ 
and atter daily applying it for about two months, he, much to) 
his gratiication, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 
@ beaviful bead of hair. This fact speaks too strongly for 
itseit w require comment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The uuprecedented suceess 
of this disc very in restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Huuian Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com- 
ment. For Children it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the five comb unnecessary. Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles} 
(equa: uw 4 small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s, per bottle, 
*,* Ea bottle of the genuine article has the. words ROW- 
LAND’s MAUVASSAR OIL engraved in two lines on the| 
Wrapper ; aud on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times,| 
contain ng 29,028 letters. 
Sold by a. KowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
ind by Chemists and Perfumers, d : 
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THE ELEMENTARY CATECHISMS, 
Just published, price 4d., 

HE CATECHISM OF GARDENING, 
Contents.—The Rise and Progress of Gardening in 
England—The Soil and Situation desirable for a Garden—On 
Enclosing and Layins-out a Garden—On the Preparation of the 
Soil—Manures—The Growth of a Plant from Seed—Kitchen 
Jarden—Roration of Crops—The Fruit Garden —Propagation 
of Fruit Trees—Varieties of Fruits and Vegetables—The 
Flower Garden—Flowering Plants for Windows—On Pruning 
—On Weeding—List of Plants suited to Pots in Windows— 

List of Tools necessary in an ordiaary Gard n, 

The above is by an eminent writer on subjects connected with 
Rural Economy, and will be found a most useful as well as 
interesting litile work, : 

Also, just published, forming part of the same series, and at 
the same price, each containing 64 pages, strouyly stitched in 
neat cover,—SANITATION THE MEANS OF HEALTH ; 

Geroanrarny, first lessons ; 
History oF ExGLaND ‘in a few days). 

This cheap series of Catechisms are all well written, carefuly 
prepared books, are eminently adapted for schools for the poor, 
and equally so for home instruction, 

London ; @RoomBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 

PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
" Dicaeiaieae TS or tHE NUMBER For SATURDAY 
LAST, AUGUST 24, OF 


THE ATHENZUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AN) THE FINE ARTS, 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 

Reviews or, wits Extracts FRom— 


The Italian Campaign of 1848, ; The Burden of the Bell. By 
(Der Italienische Feldzug des T. Westwood, 
Jahres 1848.] By Gen. W.| Tbe Forest House, and other 
vou Willisen, Poems. By M. Rees. 
Memorials of Empire of Japan. | Latter-Day Pamphlets — Je- 
Edired by T. Randall. suitism, By T. Carlyle. 
The Two Srothers: a Novel. 


Wits Sorter Notices or 


God and Man, By Rev, R.| Hints Towards Reforms. By 
Montgomery, Horace Greely. 

Conversations on Human Na-| Condition of the Working 

ture, By Mrs. C. Bilis Classes. By Rev. S, G. Green. 

The Ministry of the Beautiful. |} Moral Statistics of Glasgow, 

By H. J. Slack. By W. Logan. 

Original Papers.— Obituary Records—Syllogistic Systems. 
Report of Proceedings of British Association at Edinburgh. 

Our Weekly Gossip. — Curiosities of Modern Advertising 
—The Will of Sir R, Peeli—Government Pensions— Library 
of City Corpwration—The |ax at St. Paul s—Novel Associa. 
tion — The Mormons in America—English Literary Society 
in Jerusalem. 

Fine Arts.—New Art-Publications. 

Fine Art Gossip.—The King of Holland’s Pictures— 
National Testimonial to Sir R, Peel—Winterhalter’s Por- 
trairs of Wellington and Peel—Statue of Baron Larey— 
Portrait of Mdile. Jenny Lind, 

Music and the Drama.—New Pianoforte Music — Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre (‘ The Legend of Florence ’) — Olympic 
(Fielding’s ‘ Pasquin’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.— Concerts of the 
Week — Malle. Lind's Concerts at Liverpool — Donizetti’s 
© Elisir d’A moré’)—Musie at the Industrial Exhibition. 

Wiscellanea.—A Stranger’s Leaf for 1851 — Hogarth’s 
Tomb—Scene Painting— Peat Charcoal. 

Order the Athen-eurn of any Bookseller. 


CASE OF SEVERE DEBILITY AND LIVER 

COMPLAINT CURED BY HOLLOW AY’S PILLS.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from R, Coogan, Esq., professor of languages 
and mathematic-, 142, Upper Dorset-street, Dublin, dated Aug, 
1, 1859. To Professor Hotty way.— Sir— Wishing to testify my 
gratitude for the incalculable benefit which I have received by 
taking your excellent Pills, I teel that I am but paying a just 
debt in acknowledging that I have been restored to perfect health 
solely through their use, after suffering for five years general 
Debility, Bile, aud disordered Liver. 1 am now so strong that 
neither change of weather, colds, or indulgence of any kind 
ever affect me.”—Sold by all Drugyists, and at Professor 
HoLtoway’s Hstablishment, 244. Strand, 'oudon. 


ry R. LOCOCK’S ANTIBLLIOUS WAFERS 
are the only Safe Remedy for all Bilious Affections, Heart- 
burn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the Stomach, 
Flatulency or Wind, and all those complaints which arise from 
Indigestion or Biliousness. They do not contain calomel or 
any other mineral. S ld at 1s. 14d, 2s 9d., and 11s. per box. 
Testimonial—‘* Gentlemen—We have mnch pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the very great efficacy of Dr. Locock’s Waters ; 
we have no hesitation in saying this from our own experience, 
and they continue to give the same satisfaction wherever they 
are introduced, &e. Signed, J. R, ALLAN and Co., 42, Kirk- 
gate, Leith, Aug. 17, 185.” Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, for Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, &e. To avoid 
Counterfeits, observe the words ‘ Dr, LOCOUK’S WAFERS,” 
in the Government Stamp —Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
R. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT called the 
POOR MAN’S PRIEND, is contidently recommended to 
the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every descrip- 
tion, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs (if of 20 years’ 
standing), cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 
eruptions and pinsples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore 
heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and cancerous humours, and 
is a specific tor those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in pots ac ls. léd. a: d 2s. 9d. each, Also 
his PILULZ ANTI-SCROPHULZ ; confirmed, by more than 
40 years’ experience, to be withvut exception one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in ali her operations: hence they are 
useful in scrofula, secorbutic complaints, glandular swellings 
(particularly those of the neck, &c,) They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times with- 
out confinement or change of diet, Sold in boxes at Is. l}d., 
2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., lls, and 22s, each.—Sold wholesale by the pro. 
prietors, Beacn and BaRnicort, at their Dispensary, Brid- 


SEconD EpiTion Revised, AND ENLARGED, 
Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 

RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY: 

their History and Management. ° By the Rev, EDMUND 
Saunt Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick, 

The Birds treated of are 
Domestic Fowl in |The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil. 
general The Grey China ver Hamburgh 

The Guinea Fowl Goose Fowls 
The Spanish Fowl |The White Fronted) The Cuckoo Fowl 
The Speckled Dork-| or Laughing Goose/The Blue Dun Fowl 


ings The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fowl 
Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 


The Malay Fowl The White China |Bantam Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay} Goose The Rumpless Fowl 
Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 
The Game Fowl The Domestic Goose} Fowls 
The Mute Swan The Bernicle Goose |The Frizzled or 
Lhe Canada Goose |The Brent Goose Friesland Fowls 
The Egyptian, or |The Turkey 
Cape Goose The Pea Fowl 
** This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”— Stir. 
ling Observer. 


SECOND EpiTion, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Price 4s. -d, Cloth, 

Parties not in communication with a bookseller, may have 
the work sent, free by post, for 4s, 6d., on remitting a post-office 
order to that amount to the Publisher, James Matraews, at 
the office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Pe Se Ls CoH ERE MIs Tf RY, 

\ By Epwarp Sotty, Esq, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.; 

Hon. Memes. Roy, Aas, Soc, Ena.; Professor of Chemistry 
to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Hon. E. I. Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, , &c, 

London: J. Martuews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Scrand 
and may be ordered of all booksellers. 

STRATTON’S CELEBX ATED AGRICULTURAL REPOSI- 
TORY, EstTaBLisHED A.D. 1750, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO AGRICULTURISTS, 
IMPLEMENT-MAKEKS, WHEELWRIGHTS, EMIGRANTS, 
TIMBERK-MERCHANTS, IRON-MERCHANTS, 
CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, 

AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, 

N ESSRS. BARNaRD, THOMAS, anv Co., in con- 

sequence of the Terms of the Dissolution of the Partner- 
ship of Messrs. Stratton, Hughes, and Co, (Successors to Mr. 
RicHARD STRATTON), Parentees and Manufacturers of 
WHEELS, CARTS, WAGGONS, and AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, and GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, 

CLARKE-STREET, BRISTOL, 

will have the honour of submitting to PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
without reserve, in the carly part of OCTOBER next, the 
Valuable and Extensive MANUFACTORED and UNMANU- 
FACTUBED STUCK of this First-rate Establishment, 

The MANUFACTURED STOCK consists of every description 
of Cart and Waggon, with all the most recent improvements in 
Liquid Manure Collectors and Distributors, Drays, Trolleys, 
Light Spring Carriages, Sugar Carts, Tillage Imp/ements (in- 
cluding the celebrated Norwegian Harrow), West Indian Im- 
plemente, Horse-hoes, Reaping and Harvesting Implements, 
Barn Implements, Corn-crushers, aud all other Machines for 
preparing food for cattle; Draining Tools, Dairy Utensils, 
Horticultural Implements, Cider Presses, Potato-pulping Ma- 
chines, Jacks for lifting carriages and heavy weights, Stable 
Implements, Rick Ventilators, Stone and Bone-breaking Ma- 
chines, Trucks, Barrows, Harness, a quantity of Milner’s 
Patent Safes, and a variety of Models and other articles, partly 
of their own manufseture and partly selected from the work- 
shops of the most celebrated makers, 

In the UNMANUFACTURED DEPARTMENT thereis an 
extensive Stock of PRIM and THOROUGHLY-SEASONED 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OAK, ELM, ASH, PIN#, and 
DEAL TIMBER, with a large assortment of LANCEWUOD 
SHAFTS, WOODEN STOCKS, SPOKES, FELLOES, &c. 

Also, English and Welsh Bar Iron, Hoop Iron, Bradley’s 
Rods, Spring Steel, Hoop Tyre, Iron Naves, Axles, Wheels, 
Castings of every description, with a LARGE and GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT of IROUNMONGERY, and other articles too 
numerous to detail, 

Messrs, STRATTON and Co, have for many years been suc- 
cessful Competitors for the Prizes of the Royal, North Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and other Agricultural Societies, especially 
for Carts, Waggon‘, Ploughs, the Norwegian Harrow, &c. They 
possess the Pateut Right in 

STRATTON’S PATENT HOLLOW WROUGHT IRON 

READ’S PATEN? SUBSOIL PLOUGH, 

And in various REGISTRATIONS for TUMBLER and 
LIQUID MANURE CARTS, and other articles. 

They are also Agents for most of the Patented articles and 
implements of other makers, specimens of which will be found 
in the Stock, and are the principal Manufacturers of Carts, 
Waggons, and Agricultural Implements in the West of England. 
A stock of this description, and of such magnitude and im- 
portance, has rarely, if ever, been offered for Sale by Auction. 
Descriptive Catalogues, with the days of sale and viewing, will 
be announced as early as practicable. 

Messrs. B., T., and Co, are aino instructed to offer for SALE 
by PRIVATE TREATY, the LEASE of the extensive PRE- 
MISES, with the PLANT, MACHINERY, IRON FOUNDRY, 
SMITHERY, &e. 

These Premises cover more than an acre of ground, and are 
admirably adapted in every way for a Wheelwright’s, Cart, and 
Carriage Builder’s business ou a large scale, combined with 
the Mauutacture of every kind of Agricultural Implements. 
They are also highly suitable, with slight alteration, for build- 
ing Steam Engines, Railway Carriages, &c.; and are also well 
adapted, by position and arrangement, for division into four or 
five distinct properties, iu each of which a lucrative business 
may be successfully carried on. They are bounded on the east 
side by the line of the proposed new street from the Railway 
Station to Stoke’s, Croft, which will probably form one of the 
most importa .t thoroughfares in Bristol, and exceedingly im- 
prove the value of this property. 

All further particwars may be obtained on application to J. 
BaRKeR, Esy., Svlicitor, Broad-street, Bristol; to Messrs, 
Cottey, Smita, Hunter, and GwarkIN, Lincoln’s-inn. 
London ; or ot the Auctioneers, Bristol. 


5h be BE LET, with possession at Michaelmas next, 
about 3 acres of NURSERY GARDEN, well stocked, and 


port, aud by the London Houses ; and retail, by all respectable! in good order. A comiortable House upon the ground. The 


Medicine Vendors in tne United Kingdom. 
NHRMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable and cheap, 

3 feet wide 32 8 0| 4 feec 6 inches wide... £3 3 

3 feet 6 inches PST OHS TAGE, ci 6icdcnencasnoaanens 3 10 

SSCOL Is sa cnbianeceasatas 218 0 | 5 teet 6 inches » 318 
The best, top stuffing all horsehair : 

3 feet wide.....,......... £310 0 


coco eco 


4 feet 6 inches wide... £5 0 
3 feet 6 inches ME RMOU ER TOAG. (.nnsncadcnneandecavan 5 10 
4 feet ... 410 0] 5 feet Ginches .....,.. 6 0 


One of these Mattresses, with a. French Mattres3 onit, is a 
most excelleat and soft bed. HEAL and SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, wich full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post 

HEAL and son, Bedding Mauufacturers, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Totienham-court-road, London. 


whole to be had on moderate terms. It is a more than usually 
neat occupation in the tuwn of Stowmarket, near the Railway 
from London to Norwich aud Bury St. Edmund’s. An indus- 
trious person of goud character, well acquainted with his busi- 
ness, and able to command 500l., would be treated with on 
application to Mrs. 1 Homas PKENTICE, Stowmarket, Suffo!k, 


ANTED, to rent or purchase, a COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE, furnisbed or unfurnished, near to the parish 
Church, ana no} far from a Kailway station, The House must 
be in park-like grounds, commauding views of the sea or 
inland scenery, and consist of good Drawing and Dining-rooms, 
Library, three best Bed-rooms, besides Servants’ rooms, Sta- 
bling, Gardens, and the usual Offices, suited to a small re- 
spectable tami’y, without children.—Address, with full parti- 
culars of price, situation, &c., J. H., Mr. Simmons’ Library, 


64, Eageware-road, London. 
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A Representation of ROBERTS’S Plan of growing Strawberries A Representation of ROBERTS'S Plan of growing Celery, with - 
on his Patented Tiles. : his Patented Sockets. xn SA es 
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A represents-two rows of Celery in the ‘trench-before. the Sockets are used, with the 
horizontal tube placed between them for the purpose’of watering. »_ Ass 


; : in B shows two similar rows with the Sockets placed round each head of Celery prior 
D represents a Bed of young Strawberry |’lants, with Tiles placed round them, to earthing against them. Rae 

E shows a Bed with Tiles placed down without the plants. : tant : ale aa Sy 2 aed 
_ F shows the end of a Strawberry Bed with the iruit and foliage upon the tiles, Cighops the Coot carthedvup, ast Appaere-abons Cpiegs ws Septentiher. 


‘ 


y [ ‘HE above Drawings have been engraved in consequence of the inventor having received information from many parties that the directions given in his Pamphlet 
have not been attended to, because of the difficulty which many,gardeners have of comprehending written instructions. A New Edition of the Pamphlet, containing the Inventor’s method 

of cultivating various other Fruits and Vegetables, can, be had,' free, on enclosing three postage stamps,to Mr, JoHN Rogenrts, 34; Eastchbeap, London.: ote ey 
+ i max fs Se PE 
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cee Kee ic e ek ees pe by wy] “ ate an ; : 
Familiar in their Mouths as ‘HOU a pei " _ ORCHIDS "AND PITCHER PLANTS, . 
anne | SEHOLD WORDS; Sha hespeare: Me J.C. STEVENS begs to,announce for Sale by 


This day is published, PRICE ELEVENPENCE, THE FIFTH MONTHLY PART of Gatien nt ees bare tan as antes 
, : » SR pt. Do, al Le 0,C ’ 


; a OF ORCALDS of a Gentleman, com ripipg, stablished Plants 
S in good health of most of the popular East, Indian, Mexican, 
> . 
! 


and South American species ; alsola>few rare Pitcher Plants, 
; $. including Nepenthes sanguinea. —May be viewed the day prior 
aq GHeckly Sour nal, ' and morning of sale, and Catalpgushad,.  . *., i 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL,CLASSES OF READERS. oe ore Pretest 4 rhs Donal 
aut s je ? oA s ~) 4 on? ee 
‘* CONDUCTED BY’ CHARLES DICKENS. | . TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, ae 


z ae 25 bo ee Pe BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
UBLISHIN WEEK ICE 2d. STAMPED 3d.;:, A} MO} i Pars Mey Sit 
¢ EN) EE dy ICT ee ty A wa a ee eae MESSRS. PROTHEROE ax’ MORRIS are 


TTP Gray a f a #, : ‘ “ott instructed, by Mr. J. Situ, to submit to public compe- 


ALKO Meade anc i ; i ; thet || tition by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, 
yen}! 5 : my Len eae os aE September 2 a i alos (in quynecanences of Pi 
i Re nu ;. r TT Q the premiees being required by the Lon an irmnugham =~ 
T HE HOUSEHOLD N ARRATIVE OF © URREN T ey EVENTS, i Westladia Dog Tadeaen Railway Ciapantiee Wwervection of 14 
: eat. Ar . P Greenhouses, several Pits, and one, two, dnd thr¢ge-light Boxes, 
; From 29th July to 29th August. Oa ‘<i | the greater portion of. which are glazed with green glass 5 fo 
‘Ae Am) i “ Wy ' = »' ~ ‘| a considerable quantity of Bricks, Paving Swnes, Hot-water 
BEING A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” Pipe, Pahoetes wees May be viewed pags ‘tp the sale. Cata- 
: : : logue3 way be had of the principal Seedsmen in London, on 
; i the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, 
OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH (where all Communications to the Editor must be.addressed) ; Leytonstone, Essex, bs P 
; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. : N.B. The whole of the choice Greenhouse Plants (including 


Price 2d., or stamped, 3d. 


the Camellias, ranging trom 18 inches .to,10 feet, beautifully set 


— So Ts =a - > 7 » « 
BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY IN “1851. ina om pada) wil-be eal: Wadmasin the tater part-of" Te 


THE ATHENASUM © HEnTS— VERY AUT EOE nee FO 


5 f 3 6! lire 
OF THIS DAY (AUGUST 31), CONTAINS M2. bite pe ai rank hoes See ” - x 
, 7 + , structe o Let S, situate a ul 
A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF Mr. PAXTON’S DESIGN FOR THE BUILDING, above, within 26 miles of London, and close to a Sration : 
. S of the Great Northern Railway, and a principal Maiket— 
i, . town.—No.-1 consiets of 456 acres of sound Arable Land, 
= = pS sae + ‘ producing the best qualities of Wheat, Barley, &c , and very 
THE ATHENAIUM of Sept.-7’will’contain * ALOR havtaerS congenial to the growth of Turnips, and capable of carrying @ 
pate we 4 Rs a ete ee pig * “-* | large number of she p to the acreage, with 70acresof rich 


A’ VIEW OF THE SO Ure A iF RON T; Hs" : te meadow tdgether with » very gentee! Residence, apd requisite 
on ' F Farm Buildings attached. Rent, 18s per aere. Tithe and 
A VIEW OF THE EAST FRONT; ; pate low. —No. 2 consists of an excels am, Resigns 
: ‘ and Outbuildings adjvining, centrally situate, and ) 
A PORTION ON AN ENLARGED SC AL E;: = acgie ot “first-rate land, ‘Rev, 212. per acre, Rates “een 
: : very low, Valuatious modera'e.—Apply-(enclosing two stamp! 
AND A GROUND PLAN. a ; ai ; Mes the ‘Anctiouer; 62, Neloog.equave, Blacktrigessroall, London. 


As finally approved=by Her Majesty's ‘Commissioners. arihd 


ui ete 


Several Journals having published views of a building which it» was supposed would, be the building erected in Hyde Park, Ba | 70 BE LET At MicHaiiaas NEXT.. 
the Publisher of Tut ATuENUM considers it proper to state that the Views announced above have never beea seen’ by the M R. HURLEY, Estate AGENT and SURVEYOR, is in- 
public, and are totally dissimilar to those engraved in the Professional Journals, pig \ | structed to Let-a small FARM, near Tunbridge Wells, 

t “4 ; nh yi south of, Londga, of 61. acres, one-third’ Meadow, the reo 

THE ATHENAZUM may be ordered of any Bookseller or News-agen*, price 4d, ; if stamped, to go free by post, dd, Pasture Meg Arable a Sig re = oe 

i ‘sing i cei two Barns, Stabling, We., and two Cottages let a ane 2 
Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. A'sinzle Copy will be sent on receipt of five postage stamps. a year each;> Gardena, &c. Rent, for the whole, 59). per 
annum, upon Lease, ‘tor’ 7 years and upwards, Tithe and 
Rates 4s.€d. per acre.—Apply -iovmediately, enclosing two | 
stamps, to the Estate Offices, 62, Nelsou-square, Blacktriars- 


i THE LADIES’ COMPANION,” aerate FARM TO.BE LET, NEAR WINDSOR, 


: -BUCKS, AND WITHIN 20 MILES “FROM LONDON. 
Beautifully Illustrated and Elegantly Bound in a Cover designed expressly for ME: HUKLEY has to Let a really splendid FaRM, 
’ : : om I in this desirable locality,‘in fi strate’ condition, and 
the Work by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. : containing about 160 acres of rich Meadow and Arable Land, 
ow) with excellent Residence and ‘Farm-buildings. — Apply for 
‘ ee terms to the Agricultural Agency Offices, 62, Nelson-square,- 

*,* A Number is published weekly, price 3d, Stamped, 4d., and in Monthly Parts. blackfriars-road, London. . 


Also other excellent smaller Farms in the neighbourhood. 
PART VIII. IS NOW READY, PRICE'Is. 5d. oe 


ic? 
he * , a? 
USSEX.—To be Let, a sup2rier FARM, 230 aeres, 
, a ' . in the parish of Twineham, 168 agtok an eN ined last 
; yerie- b+ sell ne meadow’; the greater. part hae been thorougmy, © y 
: Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen ae aader the jannbenag of the Ipelosure, Commissioner’ 5 bia 
: : é - i 1 ny of dges have been removed, 
CHELSEA.—IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSERY STOCK. bse 2 aay te uinne e oe Cag eee, a: OF & Aa BLE cos annie is, excellent, wheat and bean 
aa ’ , t= 4 . 5 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS, AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN.| (24, but novof, heavy tillage; most of; it is fit for turnips; 
ENGAGED. IN PLANTING Edited by Dr. LinpteY and Jo3EPpH Paxton, 15 acres of old pasture have been brokenjup this year, and the 
a a a ot jaa ; And Tilustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. tenant. will have the liberty to break upmore. A good roo " 
R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to London: Brapsory acd Evans, Ll. Bonverie-street Farm House, aout 5 miles from the Hassocks Gate First Cass: 
4a submit to public competition, by Auction, on the Premises, FULHAM ROAD station ; only 7 miles from Brighton.—Apply to Me. HoRLeY, 
opposite Cremorne Gardens, King’s-road, Chelsea, about, the are ; Farm and Estate Agent, 62, Nelson-square, Blacktriars-road, 
last week in September (without-reserve), by order of Messrs. TO GENTLEMEN, “9-2 aha teal AND OTHERS, 4 London. . 3 > 2 
W. Dennis and Co., to clear about 5 acres of the land required N R -D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in-| “y g.—Tenant may propose his own terms, Valuation very 
for building purposes.. The Stock comprises a large. assort- structions from Mr. J. Shearman, to submit to public trifling. ¢ + hee : 
ment of fine Evergreens, large Irish Ivies and otber creepers | competition (his lease ued expired), a the premises, near | ——— — “3 — oe = = Tl 
in pots, 300 varieties of the finest Prize Gooseb-tries, a large | Queen’s Elin, Patham roa rompten, about the first week in| |. B x; of No. 13 Upper Woburn-place, in the | 
quantity of Mulberry Trees of all sizes, the coliection of Stara. Uctuber, a’ portion of the VALUABLE'N URSERY STOCK, Boel be ro aid dab entcK os Evana,of No.7, Church- 
ard, Dwarf, and Piilar Roses, choice Deciduous Shrubs, Orna- | “omprising Standard and Dwarf-trained Peaches, Nectarives,} row, Stoke Newtugtou, bot in the Couuty of Middieses se sae i ry bee 
mental Trees, &c. The Stock on view till the time of sale; and} &c, a large quantity of fine Evergreens, D-ciduous Shrubs, cee io RR OHE Gy TRG: an eens tage A ral 
jor further particulars, see future Advertisements, ps a teen SET puctlenince anf Se. AeTOr St. Pauls Coveat-garden, in the said consis wees al Aaversy 
. yar Uses Cc. b: Stars if av | a i t « Hinunicatious are CO De ADDRESSED o— 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton. ments.—Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, Brompton, Savvapay, Aueusr 31, 1350. 


This day is published, price 10s., THE FIRST VOLUME of 
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[Price 6d. 
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OPEN TO ALL ENGLAND. 
HE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE LEEDS 
HORTICULTURAL AND FLORAL SOCIETY, will be 
held on WepnEspay and Tuoxspay, the 11th and 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1850. 
Upwards of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS are awarded, 
x SWEEPSTAKES. 
In addition to the Prizes announced in Schedule, the Com- 
mittee offer the following. 
For DAHLIAS, 24 distinct varieties. 


And also 
_ For HOLLYHOCKS, 24 Spikes, dissimilar. 
First Prize, 5l. ; Second ditto, 31. 10s ; Third ditto, 22. 
Entrance to each class, 5s. ; which will be added, pro rata, to 
the premiums. 


The prizes for PINES, instead of those announced in Schedule, 
will be—First Prize, 21. ; Second ditto, 11. 5s.; Third ditto, 15s, 


Exhibitors must give three days’ notice. Specimens sent from 
a distance will have every attention. 
Schedules may be had on application to 
a J. Bockton and L. Hicks, Secretaries, B.iggate, Leeds, 


M ESSKS. STANDISH anp NOBLW’s new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT IARDY ORNA. 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation ot 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Portunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.— Bagshot Nurseries, Sept. 7. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, 

OSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 

P descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 

by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WATEREB, 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

a> Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 

autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


A LIST OF NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANTS 

NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY 
JAMES VEITCH anp SON, EXETER: 

Escailonia macrantha, 21s, each; one over to the Trade on 
three. 

Ixora salicifolia, 21s. each ; ditto. 

Dipladenia urophylla, 21s. each ; ditto. 

Hoya coriacea, 10s, 6d. each ; ditto. 

Dipteracanthus spectabilis, 10s. 6d. each; ditto. 

Oxalis elegans, or Oxalis elegans major, 5s. each, or three 
for 10s. 6d. of either. 

Calceolaria grandis, 5s. each, or three for 10s, 6d. 


IXORA SALICIFOLIA (TRveE), WILLOW-LEAF IXORA. 
ESSRS. VELTCH anp SON are now prepared to 
send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distinct 
IXORA, received Ly them from Java through Mr. Thos, Lobb. 
It is a lovely free-blooming species, flowering im a very young 
state, and at the Chiswick Exhibition in July last received the 
first prize for new and rare plants—the Silver Gilt Medal. It 
is figured and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July list. 
Strong well established p'ants 21s. each; one over to the 
Trade on three.—Exeter, Sept. 7. 


ROSES. 
DWARD DENYER, Nourseryrman, Loughborough- 


: TO GARDENERS. 

ro BE SOLD, by Private Contract, in small Lots, 
# about 500 young APPLE AND PEAR TREES. To be 
viewed at Elm Lodge, Upper Holloway, on Tuesday the 10th 
and Wednesday the 11th instant, between 10 and 4 o’clock. 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 
PeORER? WHIBLEY has now ready fine plants at 
AW a very reduced price for cash, viz, 2s. per doz., or 10s, per 
100, Also, Select CHRYSANTHEMUMS, from his well-known 
collection, from 6s, per dozen. Lists can be had. 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


UGH LOW anp CO. have just published their 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 
had free on application.—Clapton Nursery, London, Sept. 7. 


UTCH BULBS FOR EARLY PLANTING, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
HYACINTHS, named, new and beautiful varieties, 
distinct colours, per dozen a ne aa 
HYACINTSHS, suitable for either pots or glasses, 
~ named, various colours, per dozen fr at 
HYACINT AS, not named, butin separate colors, p.100 21 
POLY ANTHUS NARCISSDS, best sorts, named, from 
4s, per dozen, to we sae a “6° 
TULIPS, Early Double and Single, named, the most 
showy varieties, per dozea es “8 BS 
CROCUS, named, including all the best and newest 
‘yarieties, per 100 eee cee ect aad 
CROCUS, Dutch, mixed, all colours, per 1900 12 
The above, 4s well as every other variety of roots suitable 
autumnal planting, may be had of 
Witiiam Denyer, Seedsman and Florist, 
82, Gracechurch-street, near the Spread Eagle, London. 
pe. Descriptive and Priced Catalogues can be had on appli- 
cation. 


OBERTS’ STRAWBERRY TILES.—The fol- 
lowing list of distinguished noblemen and gentlemen 
comprehends but a few, who have not only approved, but highly 
commended these Tiles; and also further confirmed their 
opinion of them, by giving second and third orders for more of 
them (in some ins'ances amounting toabove a thousand). To 
remove the doubts of the sceptical as to the merits of the 
above invention, the Patentee is permitted to make reference 
to the underme stioned, as well as some hundreds more, whose 
names will be forwarded, if required. “A pamphlet, with fur- 
ther particulars, will be forwarded free on application (enclos- 
ing three postage stumps’, to Mr. Joun Roperts, merchant. 
34, Eastcheap, London, ; 
The Lord Bishop of London 
His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland 
The Earl of De La Warr 
Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., Da- 


12s, 0d, 


oom So So 
“ 


Chas, Mills, Esy., Hillingdon 
J. Ladbroke, Esq., Epsom 
Charles Hoare, Esq., Dawlish 
— Alexander, Esq., Ipswich 
James Dunlop, Esq., Malton 
W. Cotton, Esq., Leytonstone 


ventry F, Pilch, Esq , Ipswich 
pre tod Scott, Bart., Guild. | H. Hanton, ie, Peckham 


And hundreds of others who have given these tiles a fair trial,” 

7 Notice To “Fark Pray,”—If “Fair Play” wi i is 

ae 7 y” will give his 

name and address, and state where his garden is AT I will 

ey bin sores tiles on delivery to me, and also the loss sus- 
f no his fruit, on proof from an 

his assertions being correct, ete alls 


Joun Roperrs, 34, Eastcheap, London, 


4 road, Brixton, neas.Londen, begs to inform Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, &c., that his superb collection of Autumnal Roses 
is nowin full bloom. E. D. likewise invites an inspection of 
his unrivalled collection of Fruit Trees and Evergreen Shrubs, 
in quantities, of the finest growth. Orders takeu for them at 
this time, and delivered in Noyember next, 

E. D. informs his jriends that he has no seed shopin London, 


“BRITANNIA” STRAWBERRY. 

AMES JACKSON, in offering his new seedling 

Strawberry BRITANNIA to the public, can with confidence 
recommend it to Gentlemen and Market Gardeners, as being a 
Strawberry that cannot fail to give general satisfaction, as it 
has a combination of excellent qualities not to be met with in 
any other at present in cultivation, being a very strong grower 
and an abundan: bearer. Itis as Jate as the Elton Pine, and 
much larger, It ripens wellin any situation, and is of excel- 
lent flavour, and of a deep sca let colour. It grows a large 
size, and has generally six or eight fruit on one stem, Strong 
plants of this superb Strawberry will be ready in September at 
4l, per 100.—Application to be made to James JACKSON, Gar- 
dener, Marfleet-lane, Hull; Mr. M‘InTosH, Seedsman, &c., 
Hull; Mr. Dantes, Hessle-road Nursery, near Hull; or to 
Mr, Harss, Seedsman, 109, St. Martin’s-lane, London. As the 
stock is limited, early prepaid orders will be promptly attended 
to. The usual allowance to the Trade. 


Ce FLOWER SEEDS for present and autumn 
sowing, free by post, with directions for sowing, treat- 
ment, &c. Descriptive Catalogues sent on application. The 
following, saved from large coliections of new and choice varie- 
ties, eacb, per packet. 
Alstreemeria, Chilian 
Anemone ....... 4d.to 1 0 

», new semi-dbl,, 6d. tol 


Peonia, herbaceous... 0 6 
Pentstemons, 6 varieties, 


4d.to 0 6 


Anurrbinum 0 Potentilla, from a col- 
Auricula ....., 1 lection ofsplendid hy- 
Calceolaria ... na Dridsit-ts,..qutthconsenceee 2 
Campanula, Sxp i Petunia ..... 1 
4d, 0 | Polyanthus “(0 
Cimerania Fh... hss pecs I Ranuneulus .... . 2 
Delpbinium . 0 Sweet William ......... 0 
Dianthus . 0 Verbena, ...1ls, 6d. and 2 
TOV) 01) ror Sey EPEC oe 1 Wallflower 0 
Geranium, ls. €d@. and 2 »» German, double, 
aa scarlets ...... 0 6d. and 1 
Gladiolus, hybrid varie- | Stocks, Emperor, 3 Ger- 
CAG a Canpsce Ce Bere Geer ate | man varieties, eeparate 1 


Gladiolus, from superior 
named flowers .. 


Chenostoma polyantha 0 


ARDARDRAHOARADH for} AROCOKrFROH oonao 
ASPOFD AD FF FS SF FAKARDOCH 


Gloxinia............ 0 | Fuchsia corymbiflora 
Heliotrope. 0 alba, bybridised ...... 1 
Hollyhook’. 2.22? 0 | Lychnis fulgens ......... 0 
»» 380 vars,, separate 5 | Lobelia erinus grandi- 
ny cigitnor eas, e HOrae eh.ceteet eesteetion 0 
Ap) LZAGLELON see cae 2 Silene Schafta. 0 
Tris, English 0 Streptocarpus Rexii ... 0 
», Spanish 0 Sutherlandia frutescens 0 
Mimulus 0 Veronica speciosa ..... atk 
Pansy sored 10 cr YOSCA ......00e al 


For many other varieties, see Catalogue, sent on application, 
20 Choice Greenhouse Perennials, 10s. 6d.; 12 for 7s, 6d. 
20 Choice Hardy ditto 7s. 6d. ; 12 for 5s, 
20 Showy Hardy Annuals for spring flowering, 4s. 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents, Post 
office orders to be made payable to 
Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN BROWN, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


| well, that all parties who have seen it growing, 


HYACIN¢’HS AND VULTHER KROOLS 
fF a rial NEW PRICED CATALOGUE 
BULBOUS ROOTS 
Is just published, and can be had on application, gratis, 

It contains a descriptive List of all the best Hyacioths, Tulips, 
Tris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, Qladiolus, 
Ixia, &c., with some excellent cultural advice as to the best 
method of growing them, It wiil be found of great service ‘o 
all growers. 

The ‘Collections of Seeds” sent out by us having given such 
universal satisfaction, we have been induced to offer the follow- 
ing “Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will please every 
purchaser. 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
new Book Catalogue. 


OF 


COLLECTIONS OF BULBS. £34 
Vo. 1 Collection, all the most approved sorts ye OL On wy 
No, 2 Collection, containing smalier quantities ee ORO 
No. 3 Collection, for a small Garden mad re cay oat Ale wit) 
For details of Collections, see below. 

100 Hyacinths in 100 very fine sorts. Purchaser’s 
selection sah ra a a oe ace 0) Oe 
100 Hyacinchs in 50 fine sorts. Purchaser’s selection 210 0 
50 Hyacinths in 50 superior sorts ditto 110 0 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts ditto 15 6 
24 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto 012 0 
i2 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto ons) 2 OY Gea 
Where the selection of Hyacinths is left to W. E. R. 


and Co., they request to be informed whether they are 
intended for water, pots, or the open ground; a’ss 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 
When the choice is left to them they generally send about 
two-thirds double, and one-third single, which gives a 
greater varizly. Purchasers may rely upon really good 
sorts being selected when the choice is Icft to ourselves, 
and we will guarantee to gine them satisfaction. 

For Catalogues, 2nd further information, apply to 

WILLIAM BE, RENDLE anp Co.,, 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
N.B. Our Hyaciaths aod other roots have just arrived from 
Nolland in excellent condi ion 
TO ORNAMENTAL PLANTERS, 
V HITLEY anp OSBORN respectfuliy beg to call 
attention to their PRICED CATALOGUE OF HARDY 
TREES AND SHRUBS for the ensuing season, which may 
be had on application to ihem at their Nursery, Fulham, 
near London. 

N.B. If collections or large selections are taken, a deductio» 
from the prices affixed would be made, and also when a large 
number of a sort are taken. lhe 

AMWURICAN PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 

American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 

EXHIBITION OF LILIUM LANCIPOLIUM, OR THE a 

BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE LILY, 

ENRY GROOM, CrarHam Riss, near Lonpon, by 

Appointment Frorist To Her MaJesTY THE QOEEN, 

and to His Masgesty THE KING oF Saxony, begs to invite the 

Nobility, Gentry, and Public, to inspect his unrivalled collection 

ofthis most SPLENDID HARDY LILY, which is now in flower. 

Foz elegance of form, delicious fragrance, and freedom of flow- 

ering, it is not surpassed by any plantin enltivation. May be 
viewed every day (Suudays excepted). Admittance gratis. — 


Mi ESSRS. VEITCH anp SON’S CATALOGUES 
bi OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERICAN PLANTS, &c., 
&c., are now ready, and can be had, on pre-paid application, 
by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, Sept. 7.. 

EW SEEDLING SfRAWBERRY—MYATT’Sd 
XE “SURPRIS#.”—This is 4 variety raised from the Briti.f 
Queen, which it resembies, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 
Cuth l’e Biack Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. Gd. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


ITLEY’S GOLIJAH ERR 


STRAWBERRY. — The 

merits of this Strawberry are now co well known, as being 
hardy, large, finein colour, a moet excellent flavour, and forces 
or tasted the 
fruit, have expressed their entire satisfaction with if. - This "3s 
the fifch season it has fruited in the same bed, and the plants 
are now perfectly healthy, and likely to continue much longer 
in bearing ; the fruit this season have been as large and more 
abundant than from younger plants. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, —‘‘ STRAWBERRIES : JK. Your 
Seedling Strawberry, Goliah, judging from its size and appear- 
ence, is worthy of cultivation.” 

From the Gardeners’ and Farmer's Jowrnal.—‘*! STRAWBERRIES. 
J. K., Lyncombe Vale.—We have great pleasure in bearing testi. 
mony to the exquisite flavour of your Seedling Strawberry, 
*Golian’ In our opinion, it combines the piquant flavour of 
the Strawberry with the ricuness of the Pine, the delicious 
aroma of which it partakes in equal proportion to taste. Apart 
from the Queen of Fruits, we certainly do not remember any- 
thing in this way that conveyed to our senses 80 delicious a 
treat as the noble fruit to be known to the world as ‘ Kirney’s 
GoLtAn STRAWBERRY.’ ” 

Strong well-rooted plants are now ready at 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
or lJ, per 100, on prepaid application only to JAMES KitLey, 
Bath; Messrs. Low and Co., Clapton Nursery ; Mr. J. G. Waite, 
Seedsman, 181, High Holborn, London; Messrs. Garraway, 
Mayes, and Co., Bristol; Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co, 
Exeter ; and Messrs, W. E, Rendle and Co,, Plymoutb, 

Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath, Sept, 7, 
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EAUTIFUL BOUQUETS OF FLOWERS may 
be preserved perfectly fresh and blooming, for several 
days, in GLASSES adapted for gentlemen’s coat button-holes, 
any part of a lady’s dress, the hand, or for plaiting into the hair ; 
and are forwarded to any ; art of the Kingdom, post free, in a 
box containing one dozen of the various kinds, on the receipt 
of postage stamps value 2s, 6d., by JACKSON and Townson, 89, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 


pues BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY, now 
sending out at 10s. per 100, 


Also PRACTIOAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTIYVA- 
TION OF THE POTATO, containing the Competition Hssay 
for the Prize of 1000 francs offered by the Belgian Government, 
‘Also Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Ruoner, Strawberry, 
Melon, and Cucumber; Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as*Salads ; 
the Lisianthus Russellianus, and the Tree Mignonette. The 
Destruction of Woodlice and Green-fly ; and Peat Charcoal as 
a Manure. By James Curuiiu, Horticulturist, Camberwell, 
London.—Printed for the Author, and sold by him only. Price 
2Qs.; or, by post, 2s. 4d. 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING, 
WEEKS anv CO.,. King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 
e call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from eyes, now two and three years old, the finest 
Plants that have ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all of the best sorts, warranted true, 

THE HAMBURGHS anp MUSCADINES being the best for 
early forcing in pots, this is the best time for Gardeners to havo 
them, so as to get the eyes ripe and prominent, This Nursery 
is well worthy of a visit, as all modern Horticultural improve- 
ments are io full operation, 

J. Weeks and Co,, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


HOLLY HOOKS. 
LANE anp SON, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 
© have about 30 varieties of fine DOUBLE HOLLY HOCKS, 
without names, which can be depended upon as splendid sorts, 
at 6s, per dozen. They will be ready the end of September, and 
orders sent out in rotation as received. 


Beeps FLOWER ROOTS CHEAP. 
= Carriage free, as see below. 

The best sorts of fresh imported Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Trises, Gladioli, Anemones, Crocuses, Ranunculus, &¢., 
may be had at much less than the usual prices, in 
waluable assortments, as under. 
Choice assortment for pots, or glasses 

Do. do, in half the quantities 

Do. do. for open ground oe ly Owd 

Do. do. in half the quantities 010 6 

For particulars of the above assortments, see Messrs. 
SUTTON’S Priced Catalogue, just published, which may be 
had on application, inclosing one penny stamp, toJoHNn SuTTON 
and Sons, Reading, Berks, 

If Hyacinths only are required, Messrs, Surron’s best 
selection may be had at 10s, 6d, per dozen, with names and 
colours. 

N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent, carriage 
free, to any station on the Great Western, South-Western, or 
Soutb-Hastern Railways, or to any office in London or Bristol. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


«£1 0s. 0d. 
.. 010 6 


ill 


WEEKS anp CO.,_ King’s-road, Chelsea, 
© Worticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urpose. 
_f THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts, 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Cata'ogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application,—J. WEEKs and Co . King’s-road Chelsea London, 


| | OTHOUSES anp CONSERVATORIES made and 

fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
siderable reduction. One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
packed, and sent to all parte of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAMES WATTS’, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
may be had to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in England. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plat:, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 24d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, &c. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs, Cogan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London, 


M ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT, — 
This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
foralbfarming purposes; itis particularly adapted, by ite pre- 
ventionof dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables; Outhouses;, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &e¢/, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Railings, and all Wood-or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walls it is highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and also fory Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
inseets. It is also an excellené covering? for' Cangas, or Oart 
Tiltsp,Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containiog from 1 cwt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. Gd) per cwt,, quite ready foriuse, by 
JAMES Puituirs and Co, (‘he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street, Without, London, 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
Ws PHILLIPS anv CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS, Cut to- order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10by 8... «. at 44d, per foot. 
10 by 8 ay 14 by 10... A «. atdd, 1 
14 by 10 * 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20inches long at5jd. yy 
3 feet, or sizes not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches Jong... at 6d, ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 43...10s, 6d. 8 by 6 and 8} by 6}...13s. 6d. 

7 by 5 and 74 by 54...12s. 0d. 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ...15s. 0d. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at the above prices, but only as far as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each ; Wasp, Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, d&c, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849: 

* As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denere, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &ce. 
ETLEY ann CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufacture, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 
Sizes, Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at Il}d, is £012 6 
Yd. 5, 016 8 


1} foot 3 


” 
” 


Age tg Be FY Kee ere toy ho 

Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 3}d. per square foot, according to size, 
2loz ,, 33d. 5d, ” Th 


26 0Z. 55 34d. Tkd. ” ” 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass, 

PATENT PLATE GLASS. —The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required. 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
tLe to James Hetiry and Co., 35, Soho-square, 
London. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS, 


BURBIDGE anp HEALY beg respectfully to inform 
their Friends, in consequence of the present reduced price 
of iron, they are enabled to make a considerable reduction in 
the price of their Boilers. The price will be, now: 
10 in, will warm 50 ft. 4 in. pipe wow SL 
12 in. 75 ft, 4in. do. 
14 in, 100 ft. 4in. do. 
16 ins 150 ft. 4in. do. 


2 5 
2 
ov 3B 
18 in, 250 ft. 4 in. do. we ‘ 
7 


21 in, 350 ft. 4 in. do. . 
24 in, 450 ft, 4 in. do, ove 
New PATTERN BoILeERs, 
25 in. will warm 600 ft. 4 in. pipe 
30 in, do. 800 ft, 4in. do. anv LO LE 
36 in. do, 1500 ft. 4 in. do. +. 25 0 
All Boilers with double arms, up to 18in,, 5s. extra; to 24 
in., 10s. extra; all above the same price. 
130, Fleet-street, London, Sept. 7. 


NTHONY’S PATENT AMERICAN CHURN.— 
This Implement has obtained the following prizes: the 
Silver Medal at the Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, at Exeter; the Highland Society’s first prize for 
a large Churn, worked by power ; and the first prize for one by 
hand, at Glasgow; a prize at Thirsk Agricultural Meeting ; 
and first prize from the Royal Northern Agricultural Society. 
—Apply to Key and Mitcnett, Depot for Patented asd other 
New and Useful Inventions, 103, Newgate-street, London. 


LD FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED, AND 

PURIFIED BY STEAM WITH PATENT MACHINERY. 
—This new process of dressing not only removes all impurities, 
but by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed rendered much fuller and softer.— 
Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb. Old and Mothy Mattresses 
effectually cured and removed, fetched and returned, carriage 
free, within five miles.—Heat and Son’s List of Bedding, con- 
taining full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 
by post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e, 


MILK PANS 
: PASTRY. PINS 
: = i ss 9 

PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 
T MILLINGTON’S: SHEBT: GL ASS; which iss of 
e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 28, per foot, aecording-to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4to1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s, each Oneumber Tubes, . 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch, Lactometers, 7s, 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 


Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway, 


ANTED, ALEXANDER RUSSELL, a Gentle« 


man's Gardener, formerly in the employ of Geo. Robins, 
Esq., then in the service of HE, Brande, Esq,, of Turnham« 
green; then with Lord Lonsdale, of Barnes, Surrey; and 
latterly with — Lumley, Esq., ‘‘the Chancellor’s,” Hammer. 
smith, The said ALExaNDER RussELL is a native of Scotland, 
speaks with a broad Scotch accent, is about 55 years of age,. 
5 feet 4 or 5 inches in height, round shoulders, with a downcast 
look, and red whiskers. Information as to his place of resi- 
dence (if living), or place of burial (if dead), to H. F., at Mr. 
Luff’s, Boot-maker, Kew, Surrey, will be handsomely rewarded. . 


yee BLOATERS.—GENUINE AND OF 
: THE FINEST QUALITY. 

Yarmouth bas for centuries been justly celebrated for its 
well-known ** Yarmouth Bloaters,” the delicacy of which, when 
obtained in their genuine state, requires no comment. Such 
an opportunity is now offered ; and they can be forwarded’to 
any part of the kingdom (on receipt of a post-office order), at 
10s. per 100, or 6s. per 50. (package included).—All orders to be 
addressed to Mr. Frepesick Broveuton YourLL, Church- 
square, Great Yarmouth, 


pues SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. Maenus’s Works in North Wales. 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, é&sc., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Magnus, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgraye-place, London. ? 


B AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Aloert.—_ ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London. 


HE BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed, 
are now forming, and will continue to be built up during life 
from the blood. What the sap is to the tree the blood is to the animal 
Frame ; and inasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de- 
‘pendant on the moisture derived from the root, the health and vigour 
of the body are indispensably connected with a pure and free circulas 
tion of this important fluid. It is this that must feed the flame of 
existence ; and unless its replenishments are freely and purely coma 
maunicated, the vital fire becomes clouded, burns.dimly, and is ulti 
mately extinguished, The grand objectis to keep this precious fluid 
(the blood) in a pure and healthy state, for without this purity, disease 
will show itself in some way or other. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 

Tt is universally admitted that this medicine will purify the 
blood better than any other, and will conquer any disease. 

None are genuine unless the words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS” 
arein WHITE LETTERS on a RED GRounD, on the Government 
stamp, pasted round each box; also the fac-simile of the sig- 
nature of the Proprietors, ‘‘T. ROBERTS and Co,, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, London,” on the directions.—Sold in boxes. 
atis. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and family packets at lls, each, by all 
respectable medicine vendors throughout the world. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

Dp» ROBERTS’S celebrated OINTMENT called the 

POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to 
the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every deserip- 
tion, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs (if of 20 years’ 
standing), cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, seorbutie 
eruptions and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore 
heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and cancerous humours, and 
is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes: follow. 
vaccination. Sold in pots at 1s, 14d. aud 2s, 9d. each, Also, 
his PILULEZ ANTI-SCROPHULZ;; confirmed, by more than 
40 years’ experience, to be without exception one of the best. 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations: hence they are 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings 
(particularly those of the neck, We.) They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may, be taken at all times with~ 
out confinement or change of diet, Sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each,—Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prietors, Beach and BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, Brid- 
port, and by the London Houses ; and retail, by all respectable 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


A XOssES EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF A 

WOUND IN THE LEG BY HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 
AND PILLS. — Andrew Milton, Ostler, residing at Barton, 
about two years ago, bruised his ship, and being of a full habit 
of body, a severe inflammation ensued, which defied every effort 
to subdue; afterwards, an obstinate wound formed, and not. 
withstanding various treatments, it would not heal, and his leg 
became so bad that his surgeon urged him to have it amputated ; 
but not wisbing to lose his limb before giving HoLLowayY’s 
Medicine a trial, he commenced, and he has reason to be grate- 
ful that he did, for by their use he has effecteda sound and per- 
fect cure.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor HozLoway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 


BYACINTH. FLOWER oisatd 
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FIRST CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM, 
UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONSPELLIER. — 
This beautiful flower was exhibited at the Chiswick Hor- 
tioultural Fete, May 18, 1850, and was very much admired, and 
was al-onoticed by all the leading publications ; a description of 
which will be found in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, by Professor 
GQinpiey: in the “ Florist,” by Mr. Beck; and in the ‘Gar- 
deners’ Magazine of Botany,” by Mr. Glenny ; all of whom speak 
in the highest terms of praise. Two Seedling Plants were also 
exhibited at the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Show, 
two days previous 0 the Chiswick Show, and won a Seedling 
Prize, “It was noticed by. the editor of the Plymouth Herald, 
cand as it gives.a good description of it we extract it. : 

* One of the principal attractions at the Show was a magnifi- 
cent Seedling Geranium, raised by William Rundle, Esq., Mont- 
pellier House, Devonport, and for which an extra prize was 
awarded, It attracted the attention of every florist, and was 
undoubtedly one of the best flowersin the room, The ground 
colour is a bright pink, with a pwre white centre, extending over 
one-third of the upper petals. It has arich and velvety crim- 
son maroon spot, beautifully tinted, and shaded off to the 
ground colour. It is.an extra-sized flower, of good shape and 
substance, like Lyne’s.celebrated flower, Forget. Me-Not. Ia fact, 
it has very much the habit of this sterling flower, being of a 
short, robust growth, and throws its fine flowers well above the 
foliage.” 

Further description would be unnecessary, more than for us 
to say, that we are certain it will give the most complete satis- 
action to every customer, and we can recommend it with the 
same confidence that weintroduced Lyne’s Duke of Cornwall, 
Forget-Me-Not, and Arnold’s Virgin Queen. These are alt sterling 
flowers and are much admired even at the present day. 

Price 20s. each. One given over three to the trade. 

Good strong plants will be ready about the middle of October, 
Apply to Watt1am E, Renpie and Co,, Nurserymen, Plymouth. 

Our new descriptive Catalogue of Geraniums, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias, &c., is just published, and can be had on appli- 
cation for one penny stamp. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
‘OHN CATTELL has new seeds of the undernamed, 


’ now ready to send outin packets (postage free), at the prices 


annexed. 

CALCEOLARIA, fine impregnated, warranted to give a good 
variety of sorts, with directions for their culture, 2s. 6d. 

GERANIUM, from new kinds, sent out last year, of florist 
‘and fancy varieties, separate, or half of each, at the purchaser’s 
option, 18 seeds, 2s. 6d. 

GERANIUM, from scented sorts, 6d. 

New. spotted NEMOPHILA MACULATA, 6d. 
ditto, 3d." SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS, éd, 

RHODANTAE MANGLESII, 1s. 

Bulbs of Tropwolum brachyceras and tricolorum grandiflo- 
rum, worth the attention of the trade, Memiltances to accom- 
pany orders from unknown correspondents. 

Westerham, Kent. 


ECK’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS.—No more 
remittances can be received for ROSA or SILK MERCER, 
as all the present stock is engaged. 
Catalogues may be had on application to J. Dosson, enclosing 
a stamp.— Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Sept. 7. 


EROTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
M ESSRS. KNIGHT anp PERRY have great plea- 
sure in soliciting the attention of their Patrons to their 
NEW.LABURNUM, L, autumnale, which, from its peculiar 
property of flowering profusely at this season, and continuing 
in bloom throughout the autumn, must be considered one of the 
most important as well as most beautiful acquisitions that has 
been made, It may now be seen in full flower at the Nursery. 

They also respectfully invite an inspection of their healthy 
stock, free from insect, of FRUIT TREES, trained and un- 
trained, which (combining the advantages of unusually elabo- 
rate attention to their culture, both in root and branch, with a 
particular method of labelling, to ensure the accuracy of the 
kind) are very excellent and cannot fail to afford complete satis- 
faction wherever supplied, 

They likewise beg to observe that their Stock of VINES, raised 
from eyes obtained from the fruiting plants of the most cele- 
brated growers in the country, is larger than ordinary, and of 
Grst-rate excellence. 


SUPERB HOLLYHOCKS., 
J CHATER anp SON beg to announce that their 
e New Descriptive Catalogue of the above flower is now 
xeacy, and can be had by enclosing a postage stamp. 
Also, Choice Pansy Seed, 1s, per packet, 
Nursery, Hay-rhill, Suffolk. 


SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX, 
ea ety BECK Manufactures in Slate a variety 


of articlés for Horticultural purposes, all of which may be 
seen in use at Worton Cottage, on application to the Gardener, 
Sundays excepted. Priced lists of plant tubs and boxes for- 
warded on application. 


Che Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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= EE BRINGS RON: ma ENSUING WEEK. 

OUNTRY SHOwWS.— Tuesday, Sept.10: Hampshire Horticultural, and 
Shacklewell Dablia.— Wednesday, Sept. 11: Manchester Botanical and 
Horticultural, Glasgow West of Scotlaud Horticultural, and Berkshire Hor- 
ticultural—Thursday, Sept. 12: Salhouse Village Horticultural, and Bath 
WMorticultural.—Priday, Sept. 13: Darlington Horticultural. 


We have little conception in this country of the 
cold which the Orancr trex is capable of enduring, 
and we never think of trusting it in winter to any 
less effectual protection than a solid brick building 
warmed by artificial means. Nevertheless it is 
certain that on the Continent the trees are pre- 
served by simpler shelter through winters to whose 
Severity we have nothing to compare. It is related 
that upon reopening an hotel in Paris, which had 
been closed during two years, at the time of the 
great Revolution, it was found that part of the 
Orange trees left in the hibernatory without water 
or artificial warmth of any kind were still alive. 

The other day, upon turning over some old letters, 
we found one dated Dec. 11, 1837, from the late 
Sir Aveustus Fosrer, which puts the hardiness of 
the Orange tree in a still stronger light. Writing 
from Genoa, he says: 

“ Being under the impression that single Orange or 
Lemon-trees, or rows and groups of Orange or Lemon- 
trees might with care be brought to grow out of the 
ground in England like other plants, I have thought 
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cess which has now for several years attended a 
plantation that I made of seven Orange-trees in a 
much colder climate, in the garden of my country 
residence, on the hill of Turin, facing the highest 
range of the Alps. I was led to make the experi- 
ment from having by accident in the first year of my 
arriyal at Turin, seen the way in which the Orange- 
trees in boxes were treated in the cellars of a Pied- 
montese nobleman’s house during winter, where they 
were placed for several months, without light, or 
heat, or water, and exposed to severe cold, which 
almost every winter reaches to —12° or even 
—16° of Rraumur’s thermometer (+ 5° to —4° Faur.), 
My group of Orange-trees were taken out of boxes, 
and planted in earth prepared for the purpose, in the 
year 1826. Jn the very severe winter of 1828-9, 
three of them perished, but not of the cold so much 
as the damp, for they were examined, and seen to be 
still safe in February, after the frost had reached 
above 15° of Reaumur (—2° Faur.), and perished a 
few days later from a return of the cold, attended by 
the drippings of a previous thaw. I had the three 
which died replaced, and from that time to this they 
have flourished and increased in size. I have them 
covered with a round cabin of planks, roofed with 
straw on the outside, at the end of October or begin- 
ning of November, and uncoyered in April. They 
bear abundance of Oranges and Lemons, the former 
occasionally becoming eatable with sugar. At no 
other place in this country am I aware that the ex- 
periment has been tried, unprotected by awall. But 
with a wall and a covering of wood and straw, to be 
taken off in the summer, I can scarcely doubt that 
the plants might be made to grow, without the clumsy 
accompaniment of large wooden boxes, in an English 
garden.” 

These statements afford abundant materials for 
speculation. They establish beyond all doubt the 
fact that in the north of Italy the Orange tree bears 
a degree of winter cold unknown in England. For 
this it is prepared by the complete ripeness of 
its wood, a state to which it will not arrive 
in this climate in the open air. But are we 
therefore to infer that it will not live with much 
less shelter than it now receives? Such an infer- 
ence is so little justified by other well-known facts, 
that we submit to those who have Orange trees at 
their command the probability of their surviving the 
winter in barns, or dry out-houses, or under wooden 
screens where no artificial heating is applicable. 
Dryness in such an experiment is the first condition 
to secure; darkness is the second. The Orange tree 
will bear to be deprived of water during the whole 
of its season of rest, provided its roots are kept in 
the earth they grew in; how much dryness, beyond 
this, they will bear, is shown by the long exposure 
to the air which they undergo in the shops of the 
Italian. warehousemen in London; and experience 
tells us that the effect of cold upon plants is feeble 
in direct proportion to their dryness. All trees kept 
in the dark, or at least kept where no sun can shine 
upon them, will bear without injury a degree of 
cold which would be fatal to them if exposed, when 
frozen, to the direct rays of the sun. Camellias, Chi- 
nese Azaleas, Indian Rhododendrons,and many New 
Holland plants, take no harm in cold pits in winter, 
provided those pits face the north. Some of them 
live out of doors perfectly well during winter, if 
under north walls. Why not the Orange also? It 
may be, indeed, that its constitution has some pecu- 
liarity that unfits it, more than the plants just named, 
for bearing severe cold ; but that is completely nega- 
tived by Sir Aucustus Fostrr’s statement. We 
therefore regard the experiment of wintering Orange 
trees in cold houses, where the sun is excluded, as 
one offering reasonable chance of success, We shall 
test it ourselves, and would recommend it to others. 

There is another part of the foregoing letter to 
which we cannot so readily assent. It is suggested 
that Orange trees on walls, properly sheltered, may 
be made to grow in the open ground. That we much 
doubt, unless upon raised borders, which shall be 
made to receive all the heat which air and solar 
rays can communicate. Cold as the winter may 
be in Piedmont, the summers are hot in propor- 
tion; and the earth must have a very different 
temperature from that of England. The mean 
temperature of Genoa in August is 75.92°, that of 
London is only 62.18°; and if we take these to 
indicate the temperature of the soil at a foot below 
the surface, we shall find more than 13 degrees of 
heat against us—a very large and important differ- 
ence, for which we can provide no natural compen- 
sation. The success of planting Orange trees in the 
open ground, as Peach trees are planted, is therefore 
very problematical. 


If the attempt is to be made, we would suggest 
that the border should be quite above the ground 
level, and placed upon a solid floor of concrete or 
pavement. It may be also a question whether some 


it might be worth while to mention to you the suc-; important gain would not be effected by fixing over 
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the sloping border sheets of pierced zine painted 
black, This is however a contrivance of which 
there is no other experience than what Mr. Wiuirams 
gained at Pitmaston in Melon growing ; and there- 
fore we do not insist upon it. 


Some time since our attention was called to a 
curious case of hypertrophy in a crop of Peas ob- 
served by Dr. Dickie, in the county of Aberdeen, 
and a somewhat similar case occurred last year in 
the great conservatory at Kew, on the leaves of more 
than one species of Pleroma. In the former case 
bodies, probably due to incipient fermentation, re- 
sembling the yeast fungus, were present; in the latter 
no such bodies were observed. But in an eruptive 
disease on the leaves of Hranthemum pulchellum, 
lately transmitted by one of our correspondents, 
where the external appearance is almost identical, 
the presence of a well-formed fungus is beyond all 
doubt. The under side of the leaves is spotted with 
little pale dirty white, or fawn-coloured pustules, 
which exhibit at first a cellular structure, and appear 
to be in that state a mere exuberant growth of the 
cellular tissue of the leaf, containing no trace of 
filaments, or anything like fructification. Itis not, 
however, clear, when the further history of these 
pustules is taken into consideration, that they are 
really an altered state of the cells, and not a cellular 
tissue proper to the parasite ; because not only is the 
stroma of many Spherie distinctly and closely cel< 
lular, but even where no visible stroma exists, as, 
for instance, in Sphwria herbarum, the early stage of 
growth before any fructification is formed, exhibits 
simply a mass of cells, and asit approaches maturity 
the central cells are absorbed, while asci are deve- 
loped from those near the walls. In a very curious 
genus, lately communicated by Dr. Monracne, after 
the absorption of the central cells, the basal cells are 
transformed into spores, as in some Alge. 

In the production before us, the whole pustule is 
at first shapeless, and confused with the tissue of the 
matrix. After a time however the surface is rough, 
with a greater or less number of points, reduced 
rarely to one or two, which are the ostioles of so 
many perithecia. There are no asci, but myriads of 
very minute subelliptic spores are produced on short 
delicate sporophores, without any trace of asci. 
The fungus is therefore a Spheronema, taking the 
genus in a certain degree of latitude ; and it is very 
possible that at a certain stage of growth the spores 
ooze out, forming a globule or cirrhus at the tip of 
the ostiole, a circumstance dependent entirely on 
the degree to which the perithecia are susceptible of 
collapsion. Not having seen specimens in their 
place of growth, we cannot state positively that the 
case is so. For the same reason it is impossible to 
affirm what is the predisposing cause of the produc~ 
tion of the parasite—which not only disfigures the 
leaves, but makes the flowers droop and turn brown 
before they are well expanded—or to suggest any 
remedy, ‘The only parties capable of doing so are 
those who can watch its growth ; and when once 
the real nature of the substance is ascertained, their 
observations, if made with care and tolerable acute~ 
ness, will be worth a thousand times more than any 
speculations in the closet. It is a cheering fact 
that the cultivator’s eye is turned to every 
anomalous appearance, because it shows ar 
increase of intelligence, and the very act of in- 
quiry and expectation of a reply keeps the facul- 
ties on the alert, and stimulates to further ob- 
servation. We would, however, strongly urge the 
wisdom of not leaning entirely upon others, but 
trusting a little as well to native powers of ob~ 
servation. It is well to know whether any anoma~ 
lous appearance is due to a fungus or insect, or 
whether it is some diseased affection produced by 
outward conditions, or by innate constitutional 
weakness. But these points being ascertained, it is 
to the first observer of the affection that we may 
justly look for available information. 


The species being undescribed may be charac< 


terised as follows: Sphewronema deformans ; parasitic 
on living leaves ; perithecia oblong, growing several 
together from a pallid pustule, which is rough with 


the free ostioles ; spores minute subelliptic. I.J.B. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN, 

Cuarter V.—It would be a great injustice ta 
mismanagement if it were limited to withholding 
manure. The possession of that article is often ag 
useful to the mismanager as the want of it. 

A man who has nothing but good management tor 
recommend him takes many precautions to secure 
manure in different states, and to apply it in a par= 
ticular manner. He has his strong manure for Cab~ 
bages and Asparagus, his mild manure for flowering 
plants, his liquid manure for little delicate creatures. 
He attaches importance to the time when it is 
applied, and the manner, and the quantity. Nothing 
can be more fanciful than his mode of dealing with 
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it. Ifhe has a tap-rooted crop to bring on he puts 
it deep in the trench under the seed; if he has a 
leaf crop he lightly forks it in. 

A mismanaging genius despises all this ; he finds 
no occasion for distinguishing what is strong from 
what is weak ; manure is manure, and what is good 
for a Rose is good for a Geranium. As for the time 
of using it, why any time will do ; if too late, it will 
do the plants no harm to wait; if too soon, at all 
events it is ready for them when they do want it. 
“ Manure can’t be wasted” —that is his maxim. It 
may as well be in the soil as anywhere else ; and 
that is true, for if a crop is not ready to feed upon 
it, it is pretty certain that weeds enough will spring 
up to assist in its consumption. 

Of all the “fancies” which the mismanager 
despises most, is that of putting manure into the 
bottom of trenches under the seed of tap-rooted 
plants ; for how is manure to do the seed any good 
if so far away fromit? The mismanager therefore 
puts it on the top ; a plan which among other merits 
has this—that you can see it, and see what becomes 
of it. Itis true that the genius generally finds his 
Carrots and Parsnips all forks and fibres, while the 
manager has roots as straight and as long as a foot 
rule; but then it is not the way of manuring that 
makes the difference ; it is all the fault of the soil. 

A dull-witted gardener, who uses liquid manure, 
gives it to his plants day by day, as they grow, 
a little at a time, and very weak ; it is astonishing 
how much trouble he takes with his patients; one 
would think that he was feeding his children. The 
bold practitioner, on the other hand, proud of his 
mismanagement, drenches his plants with “ good 
strong stuff; one watering is enough for him; and 
pretty often enough for his plants, unless, indeed, he 
administers it when they are at rest, and then maybe 
it will be washed away from the roots before it can 
do any harm, especially if the plants are in pots. 

In no department of his art does the talent of 
another sort of mismanager appear more conspicuous 
than in his application of manure. He finds it gives 
greenness and vigour to his Vines and Pear trees ; 
he sees his yellow lawn speedily darkened by its 
invigorating influence ; and he infers that so like- 
wise his pallid Conifers, cramped in pots, or steeped 
in a bog, will soon be restored to the bright green 
colour fur which they are valued. It happens, 
indeed, that they become yellower than before, and 
probably die outright ; but it cannot be the manure 
that did it; some good-for-nothing fellow has poi- 
soned the trees. 

But ihe triumph of skill, with the mismanager, is 
his preparation of his manure. He gets stable litter, 
and throws it in a heap, treads it well, and leaves it 
till its inside is as full of ashes as an Apple of Sodom; 
he lets it heat well, to drive the rankness out ; and 
leaves it exposed to rain, in order that it may be 
kept well together ; he cuts a trench round it, to 
drain off the water ; and when at last he has a pile 
of nice black, scentless matter, his operation is per- 
fect. It has been observed, indeed, that, in gardens 
where this kind of manure is employed, the crops are 
not nearly so good as in places where another system 
is followed ; but that is evidently because of the 
hungry soil which the mismanager has to work. He 
takes credit to himself for getting something in such 
a place ; and well he may, all things considered. 

In purchasing ready-made manure, a genius is still 
conspicuous. To strengthen that which is home- 
made, in the manner described, it is advisable to buy 
some guano, a capital material, which seems to suit 
all sorts of crops. But it is so troublesome to send 
to the county town for it, the penny post is so ex- 
pensive, that he puts off ordering it till the season is 
wellnigh gone. By great good luck, a very respect- 
able gentleman gives the genius a call, for the ex- 
press purpose of saying that he has brought a lot of 
guano to a railway station close by ; price very low, 
quality capital, the sample is beautiful ; itis not half 
so strong smelling as what his neighbour bought at 
twice the price. Of course, the mismanager, eager 
to. save his master’s money, and his own trouble, 
makes a bargain with the civil gentleman, and is 
supplied on the spot. Somehow or other, however, 
it turns out that the guano does not do much good ; 
he can’t see, after all, where it was put; it is plain 
that it doesn’t suit his land, and he sagely determines 
to have no more of it. As for the garden on the 
other side the road, where such an amazing crop of 
Beet was had where the guano was put on, that is 
no rule; because everything seems, somehow, to 
grow well there. K7jmroupos. 


GARDENS IN HOLLAND. 


Havine been engaged by a Dutch nobleman of Bra- 
bant to arrange his gardens, 1 had an opportunity of 
looking over the crops of that district, and subsequently 
of those of Holland, visiting Mr. Van Houtie’s esta- 
blishment at Ghent, the Leyden Botanic Garden, and 
also of being present at the sale of plants belonging to 


his late Majesty, at the Hague. ‘This ground has been 
gone over so frequently, and even recently by that acute 
amateur “ Dodman,” that I have but little hope of 
adding anything new, nevertheless the impressions 
formed by different writers ought to be compared, to 
enable those who stay at home to form a judgment of 
the practices of their neighbours, and to improve upon 
our own, where practicable. Having watched the 
Potato disease carefully in my own grounds, and that 
of my neighbours in the county (Kent), I was most 
anxious, upon landing at Ostend, to mark what differ- 
ence, if any, existed in the state of the plant, as it re- 
garded period of attack, variety of sort, or effect of 
change of soil. At a glance JI perceived that the 
disease was more forward than I had a few hours before 
left it upon our own coast ; for I did not see'one plant 
with a green leaf, either then or subsequently in a run 
of 200 miles. At first the persons I inquired of said 
that the tubers were uninjured, it would only lessen 
the crop by contracting their size ; and thus for a few 
days they were buoyed up by illusory hope, soon, how- 
ever, to know how fallacious were their dreams ; the 
fatal truth became too apparent, the disease of stem 
and leaves had infected the winter store. Judging 
from what I saw, not more than one-third of a crop ean 
be reckoned upon at this time, with the chances that 
more would decay. Some of the most active were 
digging them up and shipping them off ; and so hastily 
was this going on, that a field was dug in panes and 
then ploughed before the intervening portions were dug 
up. Cabbages and Broccolies were planted and Tur- 
nips were sown, the land having been previously 
manured. 

The labourers of Holland do not so immediately 
depend upon Potatoes as ours do for a winter’s store, 
for they eat salted Cucumbers, Cabbages, French Beans, 
and even Peas and Beans, all of which are put into 
tubs or large earthen vessels and weighted down with 
boards having stones for weights placed upon them. 
In this pickle the vegetables ferment, and the scum is 
carefully taken off at least twice a week, which appears 
to be all thatis requisite. Oa these pickled vegetables 
they feed when the garden crops have mostly passed 
away. But is is curious to see how differently the 
Dutch labourer feeds now to our own. I saw many 
purchasing salted Cucumbers and Beets, and a cut of 
bread (black Rye-bread), on whicli they dined. Some, 
indulging in a little more luxury, added one or two eggs 
boiled hard. Meat in any form seems little used, and 
my friends told me, it would not be difficult to find 
many persons of mature age who had never tasted it. 
But Cucumbers, Carrots, Turnips, Cabbage, Lettuce, 
and Onsions seem the staple articles of consumption 
during summer. Happy would it be if our Irish pea- 
sants would adont a similar habit ; it would make them 
more industrious, and wholly avert the horrors of 
famine. In other respects the Dutch are worthy of 
our imitation, for they do not try to grow crops for 
which their Jand is unfitted. If the Dutch farmer 
sought compensation for growing Wheat, wheaten flour 
must be at an enormous price ; but he prudently grows 
Oats, Rye, and Buckwheat instead, for all of which his 
sandy land is appropriate. Then, as the cattle are 
housed in winter, an abundant supply of Turnips, 
Mangold Wurzel, and Clover is prepared for them. 
The pasturage about Schiedam, and for many miles 
around it, is of the very finest description, giving food to 
thousands of the finest black cattle I have ever seen. 
They have a practice here also of feeding them from 
tubs, containing grains after they have passed from the 
distillery, which no doubt adds much to their healthy 
appearance. 

This is not the place to talk of pictures, although one 
passing remark upon the celebrated bull of Paul Potter 
may be allowed. This, as all the world knows, is a 
marvel of art, and as such stands unrivalled to the 
present day. But let us look at the breed, and compare 
it with those living animals of which I have just spoken, 
and truly we may say, “if the painter’s art could no 
farther go,” the grazier’s could, and the result is ob- 
vious to the spectator and profitable to the proprietor. 

Except in the woods of the Hague and at those of 
Haarlem there are literally no large trees, although 
the woods are lined on each side by long avenues of 
Poplars and Willow Pollards, ‘‘such as the Flemish 
painter loves.’”’ But the Oak and Beech thrive here 
marvellously, attaining more growth in 20 years than 
ours do in 30. Their management of copses differs 
from our own. Itseems that the inspector pays annual 
visits, and directs which are fit to cut,down. This 
cutting usually takes place every six years, but 
wherever an Oak has been planted it is left till 12, and 
so comes in at the alternate falls. This is done for the 
maiden bark, which is stripped, cut into short lengths, 
and packed in bags chiefly for the English market. 
Whilst speaking of trees, it may be well to notice a 
practice the Dutch gardener has in the removal of large 
trees, whether of Oak, Beech, Elm, Poplar, or Lime, 
and which seems to answer well—namely, that of 
pruning all the branches off close to the stem ; so that 
if you purchase trees with good handsome heads in the 
nurseries, when you receive them they are branchless, 
and perhaps 20 teet high. I noted those that had re- 
cently been planted, and could but remark how large a 
portion has taken root-hold. Many acres of blowing 
sand have been planted with Scoteh Piues and Spruce 
Fir, with here and there a pateh of Pinaster and 
Taurian Pine. The trees thrive well at first, but as 
thinning is wholly neglected, in a few years the whole 
have to ba cut down, there not being a tree on an acre fit 
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to form timber, I have frequently regretted that many 
plantations I had formed as a youth have been suffered 
to go to ruin, but here the practice is universal. 

In looking over the gardens of the gentry I could 
but remark that the taste for curious trees appeared to 
be of earlier date than with us, for in many situations 
on a minor scale (not like our Syon House), were large 
trees of variegated Oaks, and others that had been 
grafted, and which now were goodly timber. The 
paucity of shrubs and evergreens was very remarkable, 
and the gardeners tell us that they will not live in their 
climate ; but this is not so, for I found flowering shrubs, 
and even Rhododendron, Box, Holly, Bay, and Laures- 
tine where they had been properly introduced. The 
reason of failure is, that they attempt to make them 
grow under large trees that have been thickly planted. 
Failing in this, the gardeners have recourse to young 
forest trees, and it is no uncommon thing to see a 
garden laid out in what they call English style, where 
the beds are wholly composed of young Oaks, Acacias, 
Hornbeams, or Beeches, under the large trees, aud 
where, according to our notions, Lilacs, Syringas, &c., 
would have been more appropriate. In any one garden 
I visited I never saw a Magnolia ; but the Tulip trees 
are of beauty far beyond the average of our own in 
foliage, and they flower profusely. 

In the fruit tree department we have nothing to 
learn—our wall trees are generally better trained than 
theirs. Peaches and Nectarines are grown upun reed 
fences with wooden copings, and I did not see any 
novelty in the training of the Apples, Plums, or Pears. 

In the kitchen gardens that I saw, more care ap- 
peared to be bestowed upon the culture of Carrots, for 
there were generally not less than six sowings of the 
Horn variety, so that they insure a plentiful supply of 
young ones the whole summer. The varieties of 
French Beans were grown more luxuriantly than with 
us ; indeed, at first, 1 mistook them for Hops. The 
white Cucumber seems much to be preferred to the 
green, and I could imagine the horror of an English 
gardener, if placed with a Datch one as a censor at a 
show. On the sandy lands the gardeners are saved 
much anxiety, for slugs and worms are wholly unknown. 
As the disease on Grape Vines has become so prevalent 
in the south-eastern districts of England, I was careful 
to inquire if it was known here ; but I nowhere saw a 
vestige of it, either on those grown in the open air or 
under glass. A fellow traveller told me it had de- 
stroyed many vineyards in the Rhineland. In a short 
time, if it is deemed worthy, I will continue my remarks 
upon Van Houtte’s nursery, the Leyden Botanic Garden, 
and the plants of his late Majesty of Holland. William 
Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury, August 10. 
[We are sure that our readers will be greatly obliged 
to our intelligent correspondent for as much more in- 
formation as he may be willing to favour them with. ] 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tuurspay, dug. 1.—Section D.—On the Per-cen- 
tage of Nitrogen as an Index to the nutritive Value 
of Food, by Dr. A. VorLcKER.—The object of this 
paper was to show that the usual estimation of the 
nutritive qualities of an article of food is frequently 
attended with inaccuracies, which renders it desi- 
rable to modify our present methods in this respect 
in many cases. A circumstance which leads to consi- 
derable error is, the presence of ammoniacal salts 
in the juices of plants. In order to prove experi- 
mentally the presence of ammoniacal salts in larger 
quantities than hitherto suspected, and to avoid the 
objection that they might result from a partial decom- 
position of albuminous substances during the analysis, 
the author chose fungi for his experiments, which arc 
rich in nitrogen and known as being highly nutritious. 
The species used was Agaricus prunellus, a species 
which is edible, and remarkable for forming moss 
beautiful fairy rings. After having separated all 
soluble protein compounds by means of basic acetate 
of lead, which re-agent throws down these completely, 
the amount of nitrogen still present in the juice of these 
Agarics, in the form of ammoniacal salts, was found 
to be 0.204 per cent. for the fresh fungi, or 1.82 per 
cent. for the dry fungi. The whole amount of nitrogen 
in the same Agarics, collected at the same time, deter- 
mined by combustion, was found to be 0.74 per cent. 
for the fresh fungi, or 661 per cent. for the fangt 
dried at 212° Fahr. Deducting from the last stated 
numbers the quantity of nitrogen found to exist in the 
juice in the form of ammonia, we find that only 0.536 
per cent. of nitrogen in the fresh, or 4.799 per cent. of 
nitrogen ia the dry fungi, exists in the state of protein 
compounds, and that nearly ove-third of the nitrogen 
obtained by direct combustion exists in the form of 
ammonia in the juice, or at all events in a form in 
which the nitrogen adds nothing to the nutritive value 
of the fungi. The nutritive value of fungi has thas 
been overrated considerably ; and there can be little 
doubt that the same is the case with many vegetables, 
which, according to the author’s experiments, contain 
sometimes considerable quantities of ammonia in the 
form of ammoniacal salts.—Dr. Christison remarked 
that he had long been convinced that there was a con- 
siderable fallacy in the methods} of determining the 
value of nitrogen, and he hoped Dr. Voelcker’s com- 
munication would direct inquiry in a more satisfactory 
direction.—Dr. Daubeny made some observations on 
this paper ; and particularly noticed the researches of 
Prof. Hoffman on the substitution of ammonia, or of its 
elements, for carbon, which it appeared to him pointed 
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to some laws in connection with the processes of assi- | character of its parent, and the best plan will be to cut 


milation of nitrogenous materials by growing vegetables. 
—Dr. R. D. Thomson offered some objections to the 
reception of the doctrine that nitrogen was the principal 
source of nutrition, since it is found that blood and the 
other animal constituents contain many other sub- 
stances.—Dr. L, Playfair was pleased that Dr. Voelcker 
had pointed out a source of error in the determination 
of nitrogen. Having been engaged in examiuing the 
dietaries of a large number of extensive establishments, 
he should lay the results before the meeting. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tur kind of soil which suits one sort of vegetable is 
often unsuitable for another. Carrots, for example, 
ean only be produced in perfection in deep, light, sandy 
loam ; and where this description of soil does not ob- 
tain, some means must be adopted to change or modify 
the existing staple. Lighten or deepen it as the case 
may require, so that the character of the soil may be 
modified, to suit the culture of this esteemed and valu- 
able root. Road-scrapings, or sharp sand, will be found 
valuable for lightening stiff clays. Lay on a heavy 
coating, and afterwards well incorporate it with the 
existing surface for at least 18 inches or 2 feet down- 
wards, Perform the work in autumn, and throw up 
the land into deep ridges, so as to fully expose it 
to the winter’s frost. If the ground is naturally 
poor and unproductive, recourse must be had to 
manure, The best for Carrots, if it can be procured, 
will be well decomposed stable manure and rotten 
leaves. These should be well mixed together in autumn, 
exposed in narrow ridges to frost, and occasionally 
turned over during winter, in order to kill all insects 
and their eggs; for it is in such dry and warm mate- 
rials that they take up their winter quarters. In the 
process of turning the manure heaps, a little salt may 
be occasionally sprinkled over them, which will also 
assist in exterminating slugs and other insects, and 
stimulate the crop afterwards. 

These preparations having been carried into effect, 
and a full crop of Carrots the object in view, the ground 
should be again turned over during dry weather in 
January or February, but on no account touch it unless 
the soil is dried up by frosty winds. The ridges should 
be halved, that is, the half of two ridges turned into 
the furrow, and a new ridge formed, thereby exposing 
the centre of every ridge to the action of the atmo- 
sphere. This may appear a tedious operation, but 
where the production of good Carrots is a desideratum, 
the labour will be amply repaid. 

The best time to sow for a principal crop is from the 
20th of March to about the 10th of April. Much, how- 
ever, will depend upon the weather. If heavy rains, 
or boisterous weather prevail, the work had better be 
delayed until the land is in proper zi/th. The perform- 
ance of an operation of this kind under adverse weather, 
is to propitiate a failure ; for asa general rule, no opera- 
tion of seed sowing should be performed unless those 
conditions evidently essential to success are secured, 
Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Garden Gossip.—I too have a double-flowering Ge- 
ranium, more surprising than “ Willmer’s Surprise,” 
and I look upon the “matter of high gardening inte- 
rest,’ in the acquisition of a race of double Geraniums, 
for bedding out, as only a question of time, and I take 
blame to myself for not having double Geraniums in 
abundance by this time, for I have repeatedly seen 
seedlings having from six to nine petals, but never with 
ten. These, however, did not come up to my ideas of 
bedders, and I destroyed them ; for, to say the truth, I 
overlooked the idea of * the tendency to become double 
being increased.’ But now that you have pointedly 
made the suggestion, breeders will be more alive to the 
subject. I ought to have said, however, that I did keep 
one seedling with, I think, seven petals; anda very 
beautiful bedder it will be; it is from an only seed ob- 
tained in five years’ class crossing with Diadematum 
rubescens—or D. superbum of the London gardens— 
the finest of all our bedding Geraniums. If any of 
your friends along the Valley of the Po were to under- 
take to originate a new race of double Geraniums, or an 
improved race of single ones, this should be the mother 
plant ; but our climate is too moist for it to perfect 
seeds. It wasin the hot summer of 1846 that I ob- 
tained the one seed from it which produced my 
favourite seedling, which I have called Diadematum 
regium. I tried many experiments with the mother 
plant, thinking that I could thus overcome its aversion 
to seed, and even to influence the constitution of the 
seedlings, if they should come ; but I believe that this 
latter is a wrong notion, although many of us believe 
init. Whether it was from the effects of these, or any 
of the experiments, I cannot tell, but one day last May 
I observed a curious formation of the stipules on one 
branch, something like the jagged calyx in your figure 
(p. 515), and by-and-bye flower-buds appeared with 
fringed envelopes, and at last a perfect double flower 
opened. Now was the time to collect all my philosophy 
to one point. What was to be done? Here was the 
wonder of the age staring me in the face, and if I let 
slip the opportunity of perpetuating the monstrosity, 
the like may not happen again for this generation. 
“Thinks I to myself,” at last, something has caused a 
disarrangement in the formation of the parts; but as 
the season advances, and the plant gains more strength, 
this branch may possibly be able to regain the wonted 


it off from all communication with the parent, and so 
force it to form a community of its own likeness. The 
branch was accordingly cut off, cuttings made of it, and 
now they are all safely rooted, but whether they will 
show double blossoms remains to be seen, I think 
they will; indeed, I have no doubt on the point. I 
took the double blossom round the garden, but none of 
our gardeners could say what plant produced it. Now, 
it strikes me that if this Willmore Surprise originated 
at Oldford, near Birmingham, Mr. Cole’s fingers had 
more to do with its doubleness than all the Hollyhocks 
in the country, and I wonder that he should allow such 
absurdity to pass through his garden gate. He is one 
of my pupils, whose diligence and attention to my 
vagaries in crossing flowers I shall always remember 
with gratitude. Moreover, he is the only young man 
I ever had to whom I could confide the issue of an ex- 
periment in that way with confidence. “ It never rains 
but it pours.” Two months after the appearance of 
this double Geranium, the double Calystegia pubescens 
from China turned single with me, and a very pretty 
flower it is—quite a charming hardy twiner, but I have 
not been able to seed it yet.—Beaumontia grandiflora : 
I am well pleased to learn that your worthy corre- 
spondent A Devonian” has flowered this magnificent 
climber, or rather twiner, in his conservatory. Those 
who try to flower it in the stove are fighting against the 
air, and yet I have flowered it partially in the Orchid 
house, on the starving plan. I took the covers off a 
a piece of old flue which passed by the side of a division 
wall which separates the Orchid house from an inter- 
mediate house ; the length of flue is 8 feet, the depth 
18 inches, and the width 14 inches. This was filled with 
rich compost, and the Beaumontia planted in it, and 
also the purple-fruited Passionflower ; the latter with 
its roots thus cramped in the stove, and the top carried 
into the intermediate house, does very well, producing 
fruit and only half the usual growth of shoots and leaves, 
which render it almost troublesome under more favour- 
able circumstances ; being a free grower it receives the 
best part of the confined border, and leaves my favourite 
Beaumontia on short commons, but that has caused it 
to flower in the stove over the Orchids. Perhaps “A 
Devonian” would like to know that I once cut off a 
branch of the Beaumontia from the top‘of the conser- 
vatory with 29 flowers on one head, 17 of which were 
open at once ; but he must be aware that these flower- 
ing branches should be cut back to a couple of joints in 
succession as they are done flowering. I do not know 
of any novelty in conservatory climbers, but there is a 
host of splendid Bignoniads yet to be introduced from the 
Brazilian forests, some of which would also do in our 
conservatories as well as this Beaumontia. D. Beaton. 

Spot on Geraniums.—It is now very generally ac- 
knowledged that this disease is a fungus, generated pro- 
bably by exposure to wet and cold, and curable, I 
believe, not by any nostrums, but by better treatment, 
as my experience appears to confirm. ‘The annoyance 
I had suffered from this disease for several years past 
at length induced me to destroy my whole stock of 
Geraniums, excepting a few diseased plants, which I 
placed ina greenhouse having a span roof. In this 
situation several of them have remained unmoved for 
the last eight months, in full health, free from the 
“ spot,’ and without being drawn up, although standing 
all the while upon the floor ; while others not diseased, 
and standing on a stage under a lean-to glass roof 
facing the south, have, in six weeks only, lost much of 
their vigour, and become drawn up. Such appear to 
be the advantages of equable treatment and of span 
roofs. I may add that, although bees have been care- 
fully excluded from both the houses, shading has not 
been resorted to in either ; and that the petals of the 
Geraniums so treated have, nevertheless, not fallen off 
earlier or faster than when shading was formerly prac- 
tised in the lean-to house. C. [Who says that it is a 
fungus 2] 

Potatoes.—Our Potatoes were planted here (the north 
of England) in March, which is considered late for 
planting them. They were well manured with the 
haulm of Peas, flower seeds, &c., which had been trodden 
down by pigs in the pig-yard, and mixed with good cow- 
dung. When the first Potatoes were lifted, they were 
very sound, and they continued in that condition until 
the 22d of August, when it was found that two lines, 
each about 20 yards in length, were attacked by disease, 
and we feared that the whole would soon become 
affected, for the tops were beginning to die down to the 
ground. We were, however, agreeably surprised to 
find, on a thorough examination, that the whole, with 
the above exception, were as sound as at first, and quite 
ripe, to which the dying off of the tops is to be attri- 
buted. They are as yet quite free from disease (being 
still examined every day), and we are led to think that 
they will now escape. The two lines referred to as 
having been attacked were immediately under the 
shade of a row of tall Poplars, which, when there is 
rain, throw the drip upon the Potatoes, and render the 
ground sour and heavy. This, I think, is sufficient to 
cause the speedy increase of disease. S. F., Gateshead 
Nursery, Durham. 

Fuchsia spectabilis and other sorts.—Few, if any, 
have succeeded satisfactorily with respect to the manage- 
ment of this fine Fuchsia. Some of our best plant-men 
complain that they cannot grow it. Messrs. Veitch 
have never brought it to anything like perfection. Many 
might therefore be led to believe that it is uncultivable; 
but I have found the reverse to be the fact. My plant 
measures 6 feet 6 inches in height, 9 feet 3 inches in 


circumference, and has been in flower, more or less, 
since the middle of June. Has any one a finer speci- 
men? ‘This plant was received from Messrs. Veitch, 
last year, when it was only about 3 inches high. Some 
complain of Fuchsia serratifolia not flowering with 
them. I flower plants of that species both in a small 
and large state. My finest plant now stands 8 feet 
3 inches high, by 9 feet 4 inches in circumference. 
Fuchsia corallina is a noble variety for pot culture. 
My finest plant of it is 12 feet high and 12 feet in cir- 
cumference; 10 or 12 might be selected, not one of 
which would be under 10 feet in height. Fuchsia 
Comte de Beaulieu is another fine variety. My finest 
plant of it stands 6 feet high, by 8 feet 2 inches in cir- 
cumference, the latter measurement being at 3 feet from 
the pot. The above are all in flower here at this time, 
and many who have visited Garnstone-park can bear 
testimony to the correctness of my statements. If any 
one has succeeded in growing and flowering these kinds 
of Fuchsias better, I shall feel grateful for their instruc- 
tions as to the management of Fuchsias in pots.. At 
another time I shall have much pleasure in giving my 
mode of growing and flowering the Fuchsia, provided 
no better success has been obtained by any other 
grower. D. Kidd, gardener to D. P. Peploe, Esq., Garn- 
stone-park, Hereford, Sept. 3. 

Inutility of Garden Rakes.—1 am inclined to think 
that rakes are in a garden purely mischievous, keeping 
the surface of the soil in a state ill-suited to what grows 
in it, encouraging a false ambition of decorating that 
which is essentially ugly, do what you will, and leading 
the gardener to keep bare the spaces between the per- 
manent flowers in the borders. I am disposed to 
order my gardener to use the hoe only. What is your 
advice on the subject? My soil is mostly very light. 
O. F. [The principal use of rakes is to render soil 
neat, and to prepare ground for seed. ] 

Luminous Insects.—Last night, about 10 o’clock, as 
I and my son were passing through a dark lane near 
this village (North-house, near Bideford), my attention 
was attracted by two well-defined phosphorescent spots 
shining clearly through a tuft of Grass by the road-side. 
On attempting to take up one of these (glow-worms as 
I supposed), I found that the luminous matter was a 
fluid which spread about under my fingers upon the 
ground, and which, on being rubbed upon my hands, 
covered them with light becoming for a time brighter 
by friction, but gradually dying away, and in less than 
two minutes becoming extinct. On proceeding to 
examine the other spot, I was somewhat startled at 
seeing it glide away in a serpentine course across the 
road like a little stream of phosphorescent quicksilver. 
On putting my finger upon it its progress was at once 
arrested, and I found it was an insect, and although 
too dark to see its character as such, I felt sure it was 
no glow-worm from its great comparative strength, and 
also from its persevering attempts to bitemy hand. On 
bringing my captive to candle-light, I found it to be, as 
I had indeed already suspected, one of the centipede 
genus, of whose phosphorescent endowments I re- 
member to have read. But what was the luminous 
fluid, which left neither odour, colour, nor trace of any 
kind upon my hands? Am I right in supposing it to 
be an excretion of the animal or of its mate? I enclose 
the insect, that you may inform me and your non- 
entomological readers of its species. M. [The luminous 
properties of Scolopendra (Geophilus) electrica have 
long been known, as indeed indicated by its specific 
name, ‘The insect above alluded to, however, is dis- 
tinct, being the Scolopendra (Lithobius) forcipata, 
which has not hitherto been observed to emit light. 
This light is produced by a fluid secretion from the 
animal, and is strongest during pairing time. W.] 

The large Vine at Sillwood Park, Sunninghill.—This 
fine old Grape Vine was planted in the year 1815, and 
its trunk is now 21 inches in circumference. It is 
planted inside and near the centre of a lean-to house ; 
it has nine horizontal branches, which extend right and 
left from the main stem ; the area they cover is 123 feet 
by 14 feet. The Grapes are now colouring without the 
least artificial heat having been applied to them ; there 
is not a square foot but hasits bunch of Grapes. I may 
add that I should be most happy to show the Vine to 
any one who may be inclined to pay us a visit. G. 
Brown, Gardener to Mrs. Forbes, Siliwood Park, Sun- 
ninghill, Berkshire. 

Potato Disease.—With respect to the Potato disease, 
which is very bad in this parish on the heavy soils, 
allow me to say that both last year and this I planted 
my Potatoes in drills, throwing in about 3 inches of 
cinder dust, and then covering the set with about 
3 inches more. Last year I had not a peck of bad 
ones, and I yesterday took up my crop, and did not 
find 12 diseased ones. The crop is about 14 bushels. 
A. F., Bedale.——Potatoes planted in the beginning 
of April have this year proved a most excellent and 
abundant crop, while those pianted later are bl ghted in 
the tops ; notwithstanding this, however, the tubers are 
not diseased, the only defect is the size, according to 
the time they were planted, as the blight made its 
appearance here in the beginning of August, and, as a 
matter of course, as soon as the tops were blighted the 
tubers would then grow no larger. They are, however, 
excellent when cooked. M. Saul, Garstang, Sept. 3. 

Pond Weeds.—We have a small pond in our garden 
which used to be supplied by pumping from a well ; 
but in order to have better water for gold fish and some 
aquatics in pots, we lately, at some expence, brought a 
constant stream from a higher level, which keeps con- 
stantly dripping in and out; we, therefore, hoped the 
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green Ulva, or some such plant floating, would be 
banished ; but instead of this it has so increased that 
the water is thicker and greener than when stagnant, 
though the tank is lined with cement throughout. 
What can we do to keep this green slimy plant from 
growing? We have, to-day, cleaned it out and put 
large pebbles in. Would moving them often be a pre- 
ventive ? Constant Reader, Sandgate. 

Mildew.—Like the Potato disease, this, as to its 
cause, seems to defy all the investigations of learned 
and scientific men. One says it is excess of moisture in 
the air, or in the soil, or both ; while another has just 
diseoveréd the fact, that to water plentifully, with a 
large supply of moisture from horse-dung, is an effec- 
tual remedy. Who, then, is to decide when doctors 
disagree? Without, however, speculating too much on 
this point, I may state that I believe it is produced by 
a combination of causes. In the first place, there can 
be little doubt that a free circulation of air, with the 
houses kept clean and sweet, isa grand preventive, 
although atmospheric influences have a great deal to 
do with the evil. I have ‘seen it very bad in Vines, 
Apricots, Gooseberries, and Potatoes, and even on 
Maple trees in parks, while, to the unassisted eye, it 
appeared to be the same sort on all, and I can com- 
pare its smell to nothing but to that of the bottom of a 
hay-rick after being wet through. In regard to its 
progress, I have found it get much worse after a few 
days of wet cold weather; and, in Vineries, affecting 
Hawburghs worse than other sorts of Grapes; even 
where Hamburghs and Museats were grown under the 
same rafters, 1 have found the Hamburghs very bad, 
while the Museats were, comparatively speaking, clean. 
The grand point, however, at issue is, what will cure it ? 
Sulphur will, if applied in time, and persevered with ; 
but it is neither one, two, nor three applications that 
will cure it if it is very bad. The house, or ‘houses, 
ought to be carefully examined every morning, and if 
there is the least appearance of mildew, the plants 
affected should be immediately dusted with sulphur, 
and the application continued until the fungus is com- 
pletely destroyed. Sulphur fails ina great many cases, 
because pedple have not patience to give ita fair trial. 
J.T. 

Water Melons.—1 beg to offer a few remarks on 
Water Melons, having grown them and séen them grow 
in one of the western islands for three years. I sowed 
the first year in beds adjoining ‘common ‘Melons, and 
treated them like the latter, but I'soon fotind that I 
had made a mistake ; after getting good strong shoots 
5 or 6 feet long, ! stopped them as I did those of other 
Melons, but they produced no fruit on the laterals like 
the kinds commonly cultivated ; in fact they showed no 
fruit at all. This induced me to examine a field of 
them which was near me, I found it one mass of leaves 
and vine, and there was plenty of fruit, but not one on 
the lateral branches. After that I allowed mine to 
grow as they pleased, and after letting them run from 
10 to 20 feet in length they produced very fine fruit, 
but it was late. The following year I divested some of 
their laterals, others I stopped, but I found I could get 
no fruit except from strong shoots from 10 to 20 feet in 
length. Last year I tried various other experiments, 
all of which proved that strong shoots of the above 
length, with abundance of leaves, were requisite in order 
to have good fruit. On another occasion I may give 
the mode of treatment I would pursue with the Water 
Melon in this country. George Brown, Chelsea. 

Potato Pit.— The best method I have hithérto 
adopted in preserving my sound Potatoes good till 
spring, since the Potato disease of 1845, is by putting a 
single row or layer of Potatoes about 8 or 10 inches 
below the surface of the ground, in a dry situation, the 
same day as taken up, upon a layer of ‘straw, and then 
covering them well but lightly with mould ; I then add 
another layer of Potatoes, and’so on, bringing the heap 
to a point. I afterwards dig a trench all round the 
heap or pit,‘and I place the earth therefrom evenly 
over the Potatoes, which preserves them from frost 
during the winter. TI then cut a branch from the one 
made round the pit, which keeps it perfectly dry, aud 
the Potatoes when taken out are equally as good and 
nicely flavoured as when first taken up. W. Griffin, 
Daventry. 

Lapageria rosea.— It may be interesting to know 
that this plant may now be seen in flower in Mr. Skir- 
ving’s Nursery, Walton, near Liverpool. J. M@., Walton 
Nursery, Sept. 4. [It has also flowered in the garden 
of a gentleman living near Barnet. | 

The Potato Disease first appeared in the crops about 
the 14th August; but, up to this time (September 3d), 
the tubers are sound, with a few exceptions, and we are 
yet in expectation of a full crop. The tops have com- 
menced growing again on some fields. W. Rothweil, 
Winwick, Lancashire. 

Shrubs, Sc , that will withstand the sea breeze.—I 
have found the following to withstand it satisfactorily, 
and they may be of some little assistance to “ F. A, P.” 
Hydrangea japonica, Fuchsia Ricartonii, Abutilon viti- 
folium, Leycesteria formosa, Veronica decussata, Ribes 
sanguinea, do. do. var. albida. These will all stand by 
themselves, without any wall. I venture to guess that 
what he calls his Fuchsia rivularis ‘is the old Fuch-ia 
radicans, from his description of its growing to the 
height of 17 feet’on a wall, and I hardly know a garden 
in Wales in which I have not found it. I think ia the 
climate of Pembrokeshire that the Benthamia fragifera 
might be found sufficiently hardy ; itis at any rate well 
worth the trial. The “Aratcaria imbricata and Pints 
insignis and Quercus Ilex are the best trees as ever- 


greens to afford shelter against the sea breezes. Cerni- 


waidd, Aug. 31. 
Tamarix gallica 
»  germanica 


The following will grow near the sea- 
Colletia horrida 
Eryngium maritimum 


Atriplex Halimus a cordifolium 
Salsola maritima y amethystinum 
»,  fruticosa Arabis albida 
»,  herbacea TLelleborus niger 


viridis 
Arum maculatum 
Veratrnm niger 
Cineraria maritima 
Arbutus Unedo 
Kochia maritima 


Hippophae rhamnoides 
Crithmum maritimum 
Convolvulus soldanella 
Glaux maritima 
Ephedra cistachya 
Genista sagittalis 
Scilla maritima Halocnemum maritimum 
Campanula Trachelium Bupleurum fruticosum 


The Fuchsia which he calls rivularis is probably vir- 
gata. J. Rogers.——The best shrub for planting by the 
sea side is Tamarisk ; it has a beautiful appearance, is 
very hardy, and requires no support or training. A 


great quantity of it is grown in the neighbourhood of | 


Brighton, Dover, Ryde, Hastings, &e. B. W., Brixton. 

Early Shaw Potatoes ripe before the Ash-leaved 
Kidney.—I planted Early Shaw Potatoes, with Ash- 
leaved Kidneys, on a piece of ground rather of a stiffish 
character. The Shaws were certainly in advance of the 
Kidneys, to my surprise. The Kidneys yielded fairly, 
but they were employed a long time in making a large 
quantity of bine. Can any one inform me if I may 
attribute this failure of the Kidney to mature before 
the Shaw to the ‘condition of the soil, and whether I 
could ensure the Kidney to beat the Shaw if I plant it 
in a loose, open, friable soil, on a warm headland. 4. 2B. 

A Slug Preserve.—Many contrivances have been in- 
vented for catching slugs and other insects in kitchen 
gardens, and especially among Strawberries ; but none 
will be found to succeed better than Mr. Roberts’ tiles. 
They seem, in fact, as if they had been made for this 
purpose. They form the finest breeding places for 
vermin that any man could have discovered. A gentle- 
man asked a Strawberry grower the other day how he 
liked the tiles. “ They are first-rate for catching slugs, 
and affording a harbour for vermin,” was the ‘reply ; 
“but, for other purposes, they are worthless.” “* Well,” 
says the gentleman, “I had some, in order to test their 
value, and we thought our Strawberries were not near 
so good upon them as formerly they were without 
them.” Well,” said the Strawberry-grower, put 
them to the purpose for which they are best adapted, 
i.¢.,make slug-traps of them.” Jas. Cuthill, Camberwell. 


sootteties, 

HorticuLturaL, Sept. 3—E. Branpe, Esq., in the 
chair. On this occasion several subjects of interest 
were produced. Myr. Henderson, of the Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, sent Vriesia splendens, 
with a long feather-like spike of searlet floral leaves ; 
Beaufortia purpurea, a small Swan River shrub bearing 
little round tufts of purple flowers near the ends of the 
branches; Eriocnetia marmoratum and zeneum, two 
Melastoma-like plants, more remarkable for their hand- 
some variegated and velvety green foliage than for the 
beauty of their flowers; an attractive yellow-blossomed 
annual named Mierosperma bartonioides; the well- 
known Aichmea fulgens ; the white variety of Achi- 
menes longiflora or Jaureguia ; plants of Tigridia cana- 
riensis, whose flowers had unfortunately closed before 
the time of exhibition; the bright salmon-coloured, 
Geranium, called “ Beauty of the Parterre ;” bril- 
liant cut flowers of two kinds of hybrid Gladiolus ; 
a ‘blue-flowered Convolvulus from St. Catherine ; 
Messrs. Veitch’s variety of Gesnera picta; and an 
unripe example of the Serpent Cucumber (Tricho- 
santhes colubrina), a fruit which possesses poisonous 
qualities, but is very ornamental when ripe, on account 
of its bright red colour. 
awarded for the five first mentioned plants.—Four 
kinds of Achimenes, consisting of longiflora, venusta, 
Skinneri, and grandiflora, were exhibited by Mr. Dob- 
son, gr. to J. Foster, Esq., of Westbourne-grove, Bays- 
water. Some forced Late Admirable Peaches, remarkably 
large and fine, and’some ripe Mangoes, were furnished 
by Mr. Scott, gr. to Sir George Staunton, Bart., Leigh- 
park, Havant, Hants. One or two of the Mangoes 
were somewhat injured by travelling ; but the oihers 
arrived unblemished. It was stated that the tree which 
produced the fruit in question seldom or ever failed to 
ripen a good crop of excellent Mangoes every year. A 
Knightian Medal was awarded for these exhibitions.—A 
curiosity in the shape of a Pine-apple was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Steers, market gardener, Teddington. 
It was ‘an example of one of those Pine-apples, 
or rather masses of Pine-apple (for one mass 
will often fill a peck measure), which are to be 
found in the markets of Batavia, and in which the pips 
possess the peculiar property of elongating and pro- 
ducing’second fruits. In the specimen shown only two 
of the pips near the base had pushed, and were forming 
lateral fruit ; but these furnished sufficient evidence 
that the peculiarity ‘would be retained under cul- 
tivation in this country. Nothing can be stated 
as to its quality, for the fruit was not cut up.—Mr, 
Middlemiss, gr. to A, Pott, Esq., of Bentham-hill, 
Tonbridge Wells, sent two large coarse-looking Melons, 
affected with the disease ‘mentioned at p. 516. It has 
been suggested that injudicious watering may have 
had something to do with the production of the 
evil; but Mr, Middlemiss ‘stated that in his case, 
at least, this could not have been, for his Melons had 


never beén watered. ‘A plant, with six fruit on it,|and they deservedly attracted much attention. 


A Banksian Medal was | 


like Epidendrum alatum ; the Gingerwort called Roscoez 
purpurea, Cuphea purpurea, pretty, but hardly suffi- 
ciently showy to make a good bedding plant; three 
Cape Heaths, Beaufortia splendens, the scarlet flowered 
Aphelandra cristata, three varieties of Achimeénes, the 
gracefully drooping Beeckia patula, Boronia denticulata, 
the pale yellow Calceolaria cuneiformis, Franciscea 
Hopeana, and the following Grapes: Black Prince,. 
Chasselas Musqué, and Olwer. The latter is described 
in the Journal of the Society, vol. iii, p. 307. It isa 
Rhenish wine Grape, something like the Sweetwater im. 
appearance, and is stated to possess peculiar properties, 
The Chasselas Musqué is well known to be one of 
the finest Muscat-flavoured Grapes in cultivation, 
but it has got the bad character of being liable to érack, 
It has been ascertained, howevér, that the cause of 
cracking is too much moisture in the border, &c., ata 
certain stage of its growth, and that therefore the evil 
is entirely under the gardener’s control. In the present 
dry season, not one cracked berry has been observed in 
the plant which has fruited in the Soelety’s’ garden. 
The same establishment also furnished a small green 
Savoy (Chou de Milan trés hatif d’Ulm), which will be 
found to be valuable, on account of its being fit for use 
before the other sorts, and in being tender and 
good; but it is too small for market gardeners ; 
likewise a red Capsicum, called the Tomato Capsicum, 
on account of its resemblance to that fruit. With those 
who are fond of mild Capsicums this will be a favourite. 
It is stated to be very productive. 


ENToMoLoGIcaL, Sept. 2.—J. F. StePHENS, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair. Donations to the library were announced 
from the Royal Society of London, the Imperial Society 
of Moscow, the Entomological Society of Stettin, &c., 
including a biographical memoir on the late Dr. 
Erichson by Dr. Klug, and an elaborate paper on the 
blind Annulosa of the Styrian caves, by M. Schiodte. 
Specimens of the rare Epunda licheneéa, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, were exhibited by Mr. Gregson ; 
also specimens of the very beautiful Rhodaria sangui- 
nalis and a new Elachista, by Mr. Shepherd, from New 
Brighton. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited specimens of an 
apparently distinct species of Amphimalla taken at 
Tenby by Captain Parry ; also specimens of both sexes. 
of a fine variety of Papilio (ornithoptera) Priamus, from 
Richmond river, on the east side of Néw Holland, Also 
specimens of Celoma zenea, Pytho depressus, and 
Rhagium indagator, sent from Perthshire by Mr. 
Weaver. Mr. Douglas exhibited a very interesting 
series of minute Lepidoptera from Folkstone, Mickleham, 
West Wickham, &c.; many of them bred from the 
larvee, including several new species of Gelechia.—Mr. 
Westwood stated that he had recently received a number 
of specimens of Limexylon navale in the perfect state 
from Pembroke dockyard, where they had appeared by 
thousands, the larve infesting Oak timber, which had 
been in dock four years, and had been found uninjured 
when first received there. He also stated that he had 
received specimens of Apate capucina from the same 
dockyard, where it infested the Isturian Oak ; and Mr. 
S. S. Saunders stated that, in the south of Europe, he 
had only found it inhabiting the trunks of Quereus Ilex. 
Mr. Westwood also stated that he had reared two spe- 
cies of Astyages (A. nigricella and Hemerobiella) from 
the case-bearing larvee which had attacked the Pear 
trees in the Garden of the Horticultural Society at Chis- 
wick during the past summer.—Mr. White gave an ac- 
count of the perforation of a leaden water-pipe attached 
to a piece of American timber by the long-horned beetle 
Monohamimus sutor, which had been reared within the 
wood, He also alluded to the lead-boring habits of 
Callidium bajulum, another beetle of the same tribe. 
He likewise exhibited a box of interesting Indian insects 
collected by Mrs. Captain Hamilton, including the but- 
terfly, Ideea gaura of Horsfield, together with a drawing 
of its caterpillar, proving it to belong to the genus 
Euplzea. This exhibition led to an extended discussion 
as to the advantages resulting from an investigation of 
the preparatory stages of Lepidopterous insects, as well 
as to the relative value of the characters derived from 
the larva or perfect state of this order of insects. W. 


Royat HorricurturaL IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND.— 
This Society held its last exhibition for the season at 
the Rotunda, on the 27th ult. It was the dullest 
period of the season for greenhouse and stove plants, 
and most of the florists’ flowers were also past ; com- 
petition did not, therefore, run high among either of 
these classes. Cape Heaths appeared to attract most 
attention, some of which were, indeed, beautiful ex- 
amples of their kinds. We have on several occasions 
seen larger specimens, but rarely have these beautiful 
plants appeared ia better condition, or handsomer, than 
at the late exhibition. ‘he plant which obtained the 
first prize, for the best single stove exotic, was a beau- 
tiful specimen of Pleroma elegans, which was covered 
with large bright Tyrian purple flowers. The elegant 
habit of this plant, with its prettily-shaped dark green 
leaves and showy blossoms, renders it one of the most 
desirable subjects for a greenhouse, or cold stove, which 
has been introduced to our collections for some time, 
Among Orchids, the curious Peristeria elata was con 
spicuous; as was also a nice specimen of Stanhopea 
Wardii, which was ‘suspended from the chandelier in 
the centre of the room, ‘The varieties of Fuchsia ex- 
hibited were very good, and in considerable peo 

ere 


was reported to have four out of the six diséased.— | were several good samples of fruit and vegetables 
From the Society’s Garden came a very fragrant Orchid- | staged, but in no such quantity as might have been ex~ 
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pected at an autumn exhibition, From the Dublin 
Advocate of August 28. 


Rebieww. 


The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. 
By A. Normandy. Geo, Knight, feap. 8vo, pp. 640. 

Tag person who would undertake, in an age like the 
present, in which the rapid progress of science, art, and 
luxury is only equalled by the ingenuity and fraud with 
which almost every object of commerce is adulterated, 
to indicate the falsifieations or impurities which, 
naturally, accidentally, or intentionally, may contami- 
nate the various articles met with in commerce, and to 
enable the public to detect the nature and amount of 
these sophistications and impurities,’ would enter upon 
a task requiring for its fulfilment an amount of general 
knowledge rarely to be met with in any one individual, 
and, we fear, not in the author of the work before us. 
We are ready to make reasonable allowance for mis- 
takes, which must have been committed by any one, how- 
ever well acquainted with his subject, in carrying out 
so difficult a task ; but we were not prepared to find 
so much room for serious criticism as exists in the 
present volume. 

It is evident that the author has a very limited 
acquaintance with natural history, and most especially 
with minute anatomy, upon which, above all other 
things, reliance may be placed most safely in the 
examination of all raw vegetable products. The 


- mode of detecting fraud is in fact treated of much more 


in the manner of a chemist than of a naturalist, and far 
too incompletely even in the former point of view. For 
instance, while the author has taken the trouble to 
mention such substances as bromine, succinic acid, and 
Others of interest only to the professed chemist, who 
would hardly be compelled to seek for information in a 
work of this sort, no mention is made of such common 
articles as Senna, of which hardly an unadulterated 
sample can be procured, or of the still commoner sub- 
Stance, we had almost said article of food, Tobacco, in 
the preparation of which, perhaps more adulteration is 
practised than in any other substance that can be 
named. Senna and Tobacco, which. we have only taken 
by way of example, are not such rare and out-of-the- 
way things as to demand no attention or be excusably 
omitted. 

Errors, too, are neither few nor far between. It is 

stated that sugar is extracted from Arundo sacchari- 
Sera; and that “Chocolate is a preparation of the 
Cocoa-nut, obtained by grinding the nut roasted and 
shelled,” &c. This is new. For our own parts, we 
always thought that Cocoa or Cacao was the seed of a 
plant called Theobroma Cacao, the resemblance between 
which and Cocoa-nut no ingenious naturalist has yet dis- 
covered. That thismistake is not a misprint seems to be 
shown by the context. Again, “ La veno leno has been 
represented as being the leaf of a tree, and that tree a 
climbing plant, well known in the East under the name of 
Paun, which is clearly a much less pretty, and, conse- 
quently, a much less saleable name than veno beno. 
But by whatever name called, Za veno beno is neither 
plant nor leaf, but simply a mixture of a very small 
portion of tea powder (broken tea leaves), with an ex- 
cessively large quantity (upwards of 90 per cent.) of 
pulverised catechu.” It is possible that various sorts 
of this trash may be sold in the shops ; such samples as 
we have seen were a mixture of Catechu with various 
leaves, among which, Rhuscoriaria, a powerful astringent, 
used by tanners, and perhaps Rhubarb, were ingredients. 
Chicory, we are told, cannot modify the stimulating action 
of coffee, except by dilution. Chicory,” it is added, 
% has no other virtue than that of imparting a brown 
colour to the water in which it is boiled or infused.” 
Does the author mean to say that its tonic, aperient 
and sedative qualities disappear upon its being roasted ? 
And how does he explain the undoubted fact, that those 
who cannot drink coffee pure, because of the wakefal- 
ness it produces, sustain nosuch inconvenience from the 
use of the mixture of chicory and coffee ? 

As a specimen of useless direction, the following exam- 
ple may be taken. We find it stated that “the purity 
of fixed oils may be approximatively determined, and 
the admixture of cheaper oils detected by observing the 
peculiar odours of the oil when gently heated. For this 
purpose, a few drops of the oil under examination 
should be poured in a small porcelain or platinum cap- 
sule, and exposed to the heat of aspiritlamp. The 
odour which is evolved immediately suggests that of the 
plant or animal from which it has been obtained, and 
this characteristic is valuable, more especially if ob- 
served in conjunction with the genuine oil, and fur- 
nishes accurate indications of the presence of Linseed 
oil, whale oil, train oil, or Rape oil in any mixture. M., 
Perrot, however, observes that the odour of the oil is not 
always a safe criterion, since an oil of the same fruit 
or nut has not always the same odour. This is 
especially the case with Olive oil, the odour 
of which differs according to the different places 
where it has been grown. The same is the case 
with other oils, if drawn cold, or if expressed under the 
influence of heat.” Now let any one, knowing nothing 
but what he is told here, try to apply this test ; the first 
part of it comes to this—“ heat the oil, notice the odour, 
if the odour is not that of genuine oil the sample is 
adulterated ;” but an inexperienced person might ask, 
how am I to know what the smell of genuine oil is ? 
and without this how can I accuse the seller of the oil 
of having sold me an adulterated article? Supposing, 


hedge ; this, however, is objectionable. 


the second part of the above passage practically annuls 
the first ; how is anybody to know whether a_given oil 
has been ** drawn cold or expressed under the influence 
of heat?” If he knows that such is the case, the test 
is clearly inapplicable ; if he does not know that such 
is not the case, the test is no less practically valueless, 

The directions concerning arrowroot are little better ; 
the microscope can indeed enable an observer to dis- 
tinguish it from its falsifications ; but certainly not by 
such peculiarities as are given by Dr. Normanby. A 
person who should find himself relying, in a witness box, 
upon such vague differences as are here given, would 
speedily discover their unsatisfactory nature. In like 
manner the method indicated of determining the 
falsification of tea by other leaves are wholly insufficient 
for the purpose ; and all we are told about so important 
an article as guano is that the purchaser “ should choose 
it as dry as possible ;” onthe other hand the reader is 
furnished with 12 pages of chemical matter relating to 
the mere qualities of pure guano. 

Faults of this kind seriously detract from the utility 
of the present volume, which, nevertheless, contains 
a great deal of useful information, and may be made 
the basis of a work really worth consultation. 


Miscellaneous. 

Potato Disease in Canada.—We regret to hear that 
in many places in the neighbourhood of the city the 
Potato blight has again appeared. We have seen 
evidence of it in the vicinity of the River St. Charles, 
and a farmer from there informed us to-day that he 
had inquired of several farmers from Jacques Cartier 
and Valcartier, who state that the blight has also there 
appeared. Quebec Mercury. 

Live Fences for Enclosures.—It is no easy matter, 
though very desirable, to be able to enclose land quickly 
and effectually. ‘Some persons for this purpose use 
single stems, 4 or 5 feet high, placed crosswise, inclining 
from right to left and from left to right alternately ; 
this plan is however not a good one as the plants grow 
irregularly, and the branches sometimes die and leave 
spaces very difficult to fill up: in order that this plan 
may succeed, the shoots should be interlaced as the 
plantation proceeds. Another plan is to make a double 
It often 
happens that the two lines of planis, though very close, 
will not grow the one amongst the other, but leave a 
space between them which destroys the solidity of the 
whole. Besides, no air circulating in this hollow, the 
young branches die and leave a sort of passage between 
the two hedges. To avoid these inconveniences I have 
adopted the following plan, and with great success. A 
trench a yard wide, and a little move than half a yard 
deep, is dug round the place to be enclosed. The earth 
removed by digging to the depth of one spade is put on 
the right bank, together with the turf from the surface 
previously placed there ; the earth removed after this 
is thrown on the other bank: into the bottom of this 
trench is then thrown all the earth thrown up by the 
first, and some of that thrown up by the second digging, 
and the level of the plantation is obtained by means of 
the turf before mentioned. In the middle of this 
trench a cord is then stretched and kept in its 
place by stakes driven into the ground eyery 
10 yards. ‘he planting is then begun. The plants 
about three years old, and not quite 13 foot high, 
are placed on the turf which is introduced among the 
roots. The latter are then covered with earth, on the 
top of which is lightly placed some well-worked dung, 
and the whole is then filled in with the earth remaining 
on the left bank. The plantation is in the course of 
the first year dug as much as necessary, and in the 
autumn rather deeply, not however so as to disturb the 
layer of dung already spoken of. The second year the 
same operations are performed, and the plants may be 
pruned. In the third year, and not before, the plants are 
cut down to the height of 3 feet. In the fourth year 
the hedge is formed, and may be pruned first in June 
and again in September. By this time the hedge will 
be a much better protection than those planted in the 
common way are at the end of 8 or 10 years. It must 
not be supposed that the above method of procedure is 
costly. My hedge kept in good order costs no more 
than an ordinary one badly kept up. The earth being well 
arranged works easily ; and the pruning being per- 


various sizes, The worms are white, almost trausparent, 
very minute and slender, just visible to the eye, pointed 
at each end, the posterior tapered for a very consider- 
able space, contracting as it were by three separate 
gradations till it terminates in a point ; the head end 
is something like that of an eel, bluntish, and gradually 
widening out for a considerable way backwards, where 
there is a greenish annulus, formed perhaps by the 
commencement of the intestines, as behind this there is 
a cloudiness all along the middle. I could not perceive 
the oral opening, but behind the point there is a dusky 
spot connected by a line with the interior. The young 
oues are immaculate white, but the old contain a pro- 
fusion of greenish granules, which may be either the 
eggs or the undigested food, Although not indicated 
externally, the body is evidently composed of a series 
of rings which separate the internal contents ; as one 
in which the skin happened to be ruptured was 
emptied in a manner corresponding to this structure. 
The movement of the particles at the wound was a 
rapid rush, which extended itself by degrees upwards 5 
but there were intervals where the current seemed to 
be impeded, as if by constrictions, upon passing which it 
again flowed freely. The worms placed in a moisture 
agitate themselves to and fro, but are usually rather 
inactive. The length is about 1 line. The species is 
probably new, and may be called Vibrio Graminis. 
According to the observations of Mr, Bauer, Vibrio 
Tritici is originally introduced, in the young or egg 
state, into the germinating seed-corn, and after a suc- 
cession of generations during the passage, is conducted 
by the propulsion of the circulating fluid up higher and 
higher, till it reaches the ear. Whether this be the 
means by which the present species gains access to the 
position which it occupies, I cannot determine. It is 
by no means uncommon; and as the parts affected by 
its presence dwarf the blade, interfere with the healthy 
flow of the sap, and will probably soon decay, it may be 
regarded as somewhat prejudicial to the coast pastures, 
which are principally composed of the Grasses that it 
attacks. The granules with which the knots are filled 
give out a brown tincture when moistened. J. Hardy, 
in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

Sale of Plants.—A collection of Orchids, and a few 
Pitcher plants were sold by Mr. Stevens yesterday, at 
the following prices: Nepenthes sanguinea, 8/. 10s. 5 
N. phyllamphora, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; N. Rafflesiana, 1/. 14s.; 
N. levis, 12. 2s.; N. ampullacea, 1/. 2s.; Calanthe 
Masuea, 4/. 5s.; C. vestita, 27, 10s.; Leelia superbiens, 
21. 7s. 6d. ; Dendrobium Dalhousieanum, 12. 1s.; D. 
Farmeri, 1/. 4s.; D, nobile, 12. 1s. ; D. Gibsoni, 17. 1s. 5 
Sobralia violacea, 1/. 4s.; Cattleya Mossiz, 1/. 7s. 5 
Aerides odoratum, 12. Other lots, of which there were 
in all 125, fetched from 10s. to 11. 

Calendar of Cperations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Many of the plants intended for winter flowering 
will have filled their present pots, and are still growing 
fast; but unless in the case of very small plants, it will 
be better not to pot them again this season, but toassist 
them with occasional waterings of liquid manure. The 
size of the floweriug pot must in all cases be regulated 
by the purpose for which the plants are grown, as in 
most cases a supply of flowering plants is required for 
conservatory aud drawing-room decoration; and as 
many of them will be required to fit various ornamental 
vases, it is necessary to practise the small shift system, 
making the soil as rich as the plants will bear it; and 
by such means keeping the pots as small as possible in 
proportion to the size of the plants; if any further 
stimulant be required, it must be applied in the 
shape of liquid manure. These remarks of course 
apply to quick-growing plants, which are cultivated 
for a particular purpose, and are afterwards of 
no particular moment ; but those plants which are 
intended to form fine specimens of superior and 
skilful cultivation should never be cramped at the 
roots, except for the purpose of producing a more 
abundant supply of blossoms upon those which are shy 
in that respect if grown luxuriantly. Plants may be 
potted with safety and advantage at any season of the 
year, when the roots have made such progress into the 
soil of the last shift as to render the operation necessary, 


formed twice a year, takes very little time, as there is 
no hard wood to cut. Revue Horticole. 

Vibrio Graminis.—On the 28th of May I noticed 
that the leaves of the sheep’s Fescue Grass (Festuca 
ovina), and if I recollect aright, of some other Grasses, 
growing close upon the sea coast, were affected with 
several purplish swellings, of which I brought away 
examples for examinatioa. They only appear a little 
thicker than the leaf in whose substance they originate, 
and according to their length are squarish or oblong, 
slightly roughish, stiff and rounded like a piece of wire, 
and occupy either the entire breadth or are confined to 
the edges. At first, from finding in the interior only 
bluish or purplish granules, I felt disposed to attribute 
them to a fungus ; till opening others more carefully, I 
observed several minute Annelides, coiled up in channels 
winding amongst the granules. These I subsequently 
found were Vibriones, of which one species, Vibrio 
Tritici, as is now well understood, produces the disease 
called “ Ear Cockles,” or “ Burnt Corn” in Wheat. 
Others of somewhat similar character swarm in decay- 
ing Potatoes and Turnips, and the “eel” of vinegar is 
an example familiar to microscopic amateurs. Some of 
the knots contained only a single occupant, but one of 


however, this difficulty to he overcome, it is clear that 


the more elongated ones had about half a dozen of 


provided always that they are in an active state, and 
that such activity is not the result of unnatural excite- 
ment. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pracu-nouses.—The trees in the early houses having 
matured their growth, the foliage is gradually falling off, 
notwithstanding the care that was taken to preserve it 
as long as possible. ‘To prevent the littery appearance 
produced by the falling leaves, a birch-broom should be 
passed gently up the branches every second or third 
day, to bring down all the leaves which are ready, that 
they may be removed instead of being allowed to keep 
the house in an untidy state. As soon as the leaves are 
all off, the trees should be untrained, and the shoots 
washed over with a solution of sulphur and soft soap 5 
taking care to perform both this operation and that of 
removing the leaves without injuring the young fruit or 
wood-buds for next year. The glass should be well 
washed, and the whole of the wood-work of the sashes 
and rafters either washed very clean or painted; the 
latter is of course preferable if circumstances permit. 
The front trellis and the back wall should be painted 
with oil paint. All this may be done by the ordinary 
labourers, and is therefore not so expensive as at first 


might be thought, while it gives the house a respectable 
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Appearance, and effectually smothers every insect, 10 
any stage, which may be lurking about the trees or 
their supports. As much of the effete soil as the roots 
will allow should be scraped away from the surface of 
the border, and replaced with fresh mellow loam, 
mixed with fine charred refuse, which all plants are 
foud off. No animal manure should be applied, as the 
trees can be stimulated to any required extent by using 
it in a liquid state during the growing season. The con- 
cluding operation will be to give the borders a good 
soaking of clean water, which will keep them sufficiently 
moist during the dormant season. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

About a month since we reconimended all those who 
are anxious to make the finest display of flowers next 
summer, to take notes of the most effective plants for 
the purpose, and of the habits and peculiarities of each. 
We would recommend that snch a review be carefully 
repeated, aud the present state of the plants noted also, 
marking particularly those which at that time made a 
creditable display, but which are now become shabby 
or indifferent. The object of going over them several 
times is to distinguish those kinds which commence 
early in the season, avd continue in the greatest per- 
fection to the latest period; that in future arrangements 
these may be generally if not exclusively used, to the 
rejection of all those whose beauty is short-lived. In 
making arrangements of this kind, it is not necessary to 
include an immense variety ; as the symmetrical 
relationship between the parts not only admits of repeti- 
tion, but demands that the corresponding parts should 
be similarly furnished. The object should be to make 
the tout ensemble perfect ; and in almost every case 
this may be done best by a small selection. For 
example, if a gardener has of each distinet colour, 
and of the most useful intermediate shades, a few 
suitable plants of different heights, he may with 
proper taste make the arrangement of his masses as 
perfectly beautiful as a thing of the kind ean be. 
The best way to proceed then is to make a list of desi- 
derata, filling it up for the present with the things 
which approach most nearly to his standard, and subsui- 
tuting other and better things as soon as they come 
under his notice. One very important point to be at- 
tended to in the selection of plants for bedding purposes 
is the proper balance between flower and foliage, and 
especially amongst the bright warm colours ; a mass of 
inflorescence is all very well in the distance, when the 
proper complementary colours also come within the 
angle of vision from the same point ; but those flower- 
beds which are intended to please upon close inspec- 
tion, must be plentifully interspersed with green foliage 
to relieve the eye from the unpleasant sensation pro- 
duced by gazing on an intense colour. We would wish 
to see the principle of methodical arrangement carried 
far beyond the parterre, that every clump of shrubs 
may give evidence of the reign of good taste, in the dis- 
position of shades and colours. Many of the finest and 
most showy herbaceous plants are now in their beauty, 
and by studying the effect they produce in different 
situations, it is more easy to decide where they may be 
introduced with the greatest advantage. The dark 
masses of Rhododendrons and other evergreen shrubs 
stand particularly in need, during the summer and 
autumn months, of some flowering plants, such as 
Phloxes, Aconitums, Chinese and Noisette Roses, Holly- 
hocks, &c., planted amongst them, and the latter cannot 
be placed in a more favourable situation for displaying 
their charms, than with the deep glossy green of the 
Rhododendron for a ground colour. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Dau ias will yet require abundance of water, should 
the weather prove dry, and fine blooms may be ex- 
pected. Turies.—A bed or beds should be made for 
the offsets, and seedlings should be got in as soon as 
possible ; every precaution should be taken, as far as 
preparation of the compost goes, to insure their healthy 
growth. The most beautitul blooms are often from 
maiden buibs, or the first flowers which the offset pro- 
duces. Here, too, is the amateur’s reserve, from which 
he drafts, to reinforce his main bed. Let this advice 
be attended to without delay, as it sometimes happens 
that weak offsets of very valuable sorts shrivel and 
perish by being kept out of the ground too long. Pot 
off rooted Carnations and Picotees, and place on ashes 
in a shaded and sheltered place. The best florists make 
an erection, covering with their frame-lights, so as to 
prevent excessive rain from soddening the soil; regular 
attention as to watering, &c., must be given. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Let the young plantations of Strawberries be well 
attended to by stirring the soil between the plants, and 
supplying them with plenty of liquid manure, that they 
may continue to progress at root, and fully employ their 
leaves in the elaboration of sap. Promote by any and 
every means their vigorous growth now, and fine fruit 
next year will be the reward. Alpine Strawberries 
should be looked to, to see that they are sufficiently 
moist, as they will soon be found useful in supplying a 
desirable addition to the dessert. If they are ina state 
to receive water, supply it in the shape of liquid 
manure. Plant a few beds of young runners on a north 
wall for another year; soil a sandy loam, moderately 
enriched. Look to the buds of fruit trees inserted in 
July and the early part of August, and loosen the ties. 
Proceed with forking dung in amongst fruit bushes and 
Strawberries, and thereby encourage the production of 
roots near the surface of the ground ; these will mate- 
rially assist in perfecting the growth of the plant, and 
preparing it for the healthy and abundant development 


of fruit, Attend to the gatheriug of fruit as 1b ripeus, 

and if any of the trees are without names, take ad- 

vantage of the opportunity of ascertaining their true 

name, and marking the fruit as well as the plants. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Preparations should now be made for planting out 
the young Cauliflowers raised last month. A shallow 
trench should be formed sufficiently wide to receive the 
handlights ; the soil should be removed to the depth of 
about 6 inches, and laying it on the edges in a manner 
similar to a Celery trench. The bottom should then be 
mauured and dug, and spaces, the size of the handlights, 
marked out ; of these, only the alternate ones should 
be planted, reserving the intermediate spaces to set the 
tops of the handlights upon, when not required over 
the plants. The strongest of the young Cauliflowers 
should then be planted about 4 inches apart ; as soon 
as they are planted, the handlights should be placed 
over them, having first been put into proper repair. 
The tops however should never be left on, except in 
frost, or heavy rains, and even in the latter case, air 
should be admitted. Early Celery should be earthed 
up as required; but the main crop must still be de- 
ferred till it has arrived at its full growth, as there is 
yet time. If this method be followed, there will always 
be less loss by rolling in the latest earthed Celery or 
Cardoon crops, than in that which has been done early. 
It is searcely necessary to say that fine weather should 
be chosen for this operation, and that the soil should be 
as dry as it can be reasonably expected at this season. 


State ofthe Weather uear London, for the week ending Sept. 5, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick, 


3 TEMPERATURE. 
a <| Banomeren. q 
ugust | Ofthe Air. Ofthe Barth. | wina| ‘2 
aud Sept, |5 Tess a VN 
° 4 ‘ 1 foot|)2 feet 
s| Max. | Min. |Max.| Min.| Mean deen! deep. 
Friday... 30 593 | N. | .00 
Satur... 31/23 58 W. | .00 
Sunday. 1\2 574 =| N.W.) .01 
Monday 2/2 574 Ww 00 
Tues. .. 3 574 | S.W.| .00 
Wed. .. 4 N_E.| .00 
Thurs... 5/3 N.E.} .00 
Average....| | 30.317 | 30.268 | 67.1 | 40.0 | 53.5 | & 01 
Aug. 30~ Very clear aud fine; clear at night. 
= 3l1—Fine; overcast and mild. 
Sept. 1—Slight rain; overcast; clear at night. 


_ 2—Fine; very fine; clear. 
- 3—-Very fine; overcast. 
= 4—Vine; very fice; clear at night; frosty. 
_ 5—Very clear; fine; clear. 
Mean temperature of the week, 6 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Sepr. 14, 1830, 


oO ee Prevailing Winds. 
wea | Meg | aa No. of Greatest x = 
ae so 3 = | Yearsin : 
Sept. | So | SEB | SS | which ic | Quamticy | ii) fas] ley ie 
Sige | 295 | | Rainea, | Of Rain. jo Fam ag ae 
Sunday 8] 688 | 438 | 538 10 0.65 in. | 1} 4] 1) 2} 4] 9] 2} 1 
Mon. $s] 685 | 49.7 | 591 11 1.09  {—| 2} 1] 1] 5] 7/ 6} 2 
Tues 10! 69.7 | 49.0 | 593 14 1.27. |—| 1] 1}—| 6] 6| 8] 2 
Wed. 11] 69.0 47.7 | 58.4 9 0.46 2) 3}-|—| 4] 5| 7/3 
Thurs. 12] 66.7 | 43.8 | 56.2 8 0.49 3} 4\—| 2} 1) 4{i0]— 
Friday 13] 67.0 | 46.7 | 558 iL 0.49 2} 2) 4) 1] 2 5] 5] 3 
Satur. 14] 667 | 47.3 | 57.0 12 34 '| 2) 5] 2! 2] 5] el 1 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 12th, 
1811—therm. 81 deg.; and the lowest on the 12th. 1848—therm 31 deg, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Angury: Of will be oblige) by an explanation of the mean- 
ing of this word, applied to the well known disease in Cab- 
bages and in horses. We suppose that he is dissatisfied with 
the usual derivation of the word from the Anglo-Saxon 
ambre a wart or tumour, 

Apples: WJWN. Your seedling Apple is middle-sized, hand- 
some, and beautifully coloured; but in point of flavour 
scarcely first-rate.|| 

Bees: Anna. If you wish to take the honey this season from 
your common straw hive, then the best mode is to destroy 
them by sulphur. But would it not be more congenial to 
your feelings to deprive yourself of the honey this year, and 
keep the present stock for swarms in future years, taking 
care to place the swarms in the improved straw hives ? these 
hives are most easy of management, and allow you to take 
about a third of their produce of honey annually without 
destroying a bee, and which honey ia very superior to that 
from a suffocated hive. Y.—J W. Remove the piece of comb, 
and stop with a bung and piece of linen, There is no occa- 
sion to fumigate the bees 1n order to weigh them; refer to 
page 592 of present volume, Y.—Birkhurst, As you cannot 
succeed with your bees in straw hives, there is much less 
chance of success in wooden ones, Y. 

Buicut: Lady J W. It appears very extraordinary that your 
trees should be in the state described; but before forming an 
opinion we should like to hear the gardener’s explanation, 
with which your ladyship will perhaps favour us. 

Booxs: A small Nurseryman will find his new trade unprofit- 
able, if he does not understand it without the help of books, 
The best to consult is Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening.”—J Kearney. Read Dr. Lindley’s ‘‘ Vegetable King- 
dom.” People must be mad who say that plants are com- 
posed of insec s. 

Buppine Rosts: Petit Pierre. Worsted is preferable to bast 
for tying the buds with. There is no difficulty in budding 
the Persian Yellow or Harrisonii. It should be effected when 
the wood is ripe. The same remark applies to Perpetuais, 
Perhaps the Hybrid China is the easiest class of Noses to 
bud. For six climbing Roses, for a eouth wali,'in a northern 
county, choose the tollowing—Hybrid China: Chénedollé, 
vermilion; Paul Perras, rose; Madame Plantier, white, 
Noisette: Luxembourg, purplish red; Solfaterre, yellow ; 
Triomphe de la Duchere, rosy blush, }—F' 4 P. Your question 
is answered last week, at p. 552. 

CHERRIES: Jane. The Kentish Cherry is round, juicy—the 
juice pale, acid. Stalk generally short, and so firmly at- 
tached to the stone that the latter may be pulled out of the 
fruit by it. It is easily distinguished from the Morello ; this 
has a long slender stalk; fruit heart-shaped, with purple 
juice, acid and astringent.|l 

CLos in Canpaces: W F. It is caused by an insect, Perhaps 
the best remedy is putting wood ashes in the holes aloug 
with ihe plants at planting time, ¢ 

Creerers: Monday. We would suggest Periwinkles, the larze- 
flowered Tutsan, Helianthemums, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Juniperus prostrata, aud such rock plants as Alyssum saxa- 
ae Omphalodes verna, Aubrietia deltoidea, and Nonnea 

utea, 

Fics: Gateshead. You cannot do better than follow the excel- 
lent instructions on their culture given by Mr. Markhaw, of 
Hewell, in our volume for 1844, p. 228, Few gardeners grow 
Figs better than Mr, Markham,.} 

Grares: W H, Josling’s St, Alban’s is a white Grape like the 
Cliasselas Musqué. ¢ 


Heating: C 4, You will probably find a good answer to your 
inquiry in some of the following pages, viz., 38, 51, 102, and 
578, of our volume for 1847, and 53 and 101, vol. for 1848. 

Horticutturat Suows: S N. At a country horticultural show 
a prize is offered for ‘‘ the best grown specimen of any plant 
in flower.” A splendid specimen is sent of L, lancifolium 
rubrum, with nine stems, all growing from one bulb (in the 
first instance), which has not been divided. Quere. Is this 
specimen disqualified by there being more than one bulb in 
the pot? [Certainly not.)—S £. We doubt whether Ama- 
ei sae ought to be shown in a collection of greenhouse 
plants, 

Insects: HO M., jun, The caterpillar of the elephant hawk- 
moth (Sphinx elpenor), W.—Zeta. The rat-tailed larve of 
the bee-like dipterous insect, Helophilus pendulus, found in 
drains, privies, &c. W.—Adowa,. The little flies found in 
myriads on the blades of Grass are the Sepsis cynipsea, 
We cannot account for their appearing in such profusion on 
the small piece of ground in question. They are harmless. 
W.—TC. The Curculio is the Cionus scrophularia. The 
larva on the Scutellaria is not that of a moth, but of some 
species of saw-fly, Pray try to rear them or send us speci- 
mens. Our largest Tipula is named T. gigantea. W.—M JB. 
It is evident from your letter that the Cecidomyie lary were 
not the cause of the diseased state of the pea-poda, The 
species are very difficult to rear. W.—Y O. We do not think 
these Lachni are ever destructive to full grown trees, but it 
would be easy to destroy those on small trees by fumigation 
with tobacco smoke beneath a good-sized para-petticoat. W. 
—T' L. We shall beglad for any further intormation respect- 
ing the Sirex juvencus, and are glad to have your approval 
of our labours, W.—IV S H. Your Vine leaves are infested 
by the common thrips. Fumigation and syrioging repeat- 
edly are the only effectual means of getting rid of it, W.— 
Moschatelina. The goat moth will attack healthy trees. You 
may preserve the caterpil/ars in spirits of wine, or by making 
an orifice at the end of the body, pressing out the entrails, 
and then blowing air into the skin tilldry. The large ones 
which formed their cocoons will appear in the perfect state 
next June or July, when the truaks of the trees should be 
carefully searched and the moths destroyed. W.—F 4d P. The 
caterpillars which have so much alarmed the old woman are 
those of the Death’s-head moth, W.—G@ M. The insect found 
on the bunch of Grapes is the caterpillar of a small moth, 
Cochylis omphaciella. It is of rare occurrence in this 
country, although well known in France, but an instance was 
recorded in our columns last year. W. 

IntsH Pear CuanrcoaL: JR, The Irish Amelioration Society, 
in Waterloo-place, London, profess to sell it. 

Names or Piants: A Lady. 1 acd 11, Lastrea Filix-mas ; 2, 
Ceterach officinarum; 38, Asplenium Trichomanes; 4, A. 
Ruta-muraria; 5, A. lanceolatum; 6, no specimen; 7, A. 
Adiantum-nigrum; 8, Lomaria borealis; 9 and 14, Polypo- 
dium vulgare; 10, Preris aquilina; 12, A. Filix-foomina ; 13, 

Lomaria borealis; 15, Scolopendrium vulgare; 16, A, Tri- 
chomanes; 20, Mercurialis perennis; 24, Erythrea cen- 
taurium. S.—Lrzeroum. 784, Centaurea Jacea? 671, C. pul- 
cherrima, a beautiful rarity; 140, 608, varieti.s of C. 
caucasica ; 242, C. depressa ; 520, C. squarrosa; 509, C. car- 
duiformis ; 526, C. calcitrapoides.—L L. Phlox Drummondi, 
and some variety of Delphinium grandiflorum.—W. Double 
Achillea Ptarmica or Sneezewort.—Cymro, We do not know 
whether Bullb-rry and Buffalo-berry are the same; Galega 
officinalis.— Usk. Verbena officinalis, common Vervain, and 
Ononis arvensis.—Peripatelic. It is not a fungus but an 
Algal called Nostee commune. Sun, air, and dryness will 
destroy it; dampness and shade and want of air favour it. 
Do not use corrosive sublimate.—O P, 1, Beckea Campho- 
rosmz, thus named because it looks like Camphorosma 
monspeliaca; 2, Saxifraga flagelliformis.—J G@, Clonmel. 
No. 1 appears to be Cuphea miniata; No. 2 not.—Adelaide. 
Would you favour us with the native country of your plant? 
It is smashed to pieees, and will be difficult to determine. 

Paint: AH S wiil be obliged by any of our correspondents men- 
tioning their experience of Carson’s anti-corrosive paint for 
the exterior of houses ; the ubjects being the maintenance of 
its colour and keeping the interior free of damp; or if any 
other economical paint can be recommended which will 
bring about the above results, with the address where it is 
to be obtained, or the means of making the paint and the 
method of its application. 

Peacues: Ft W Fuirbairn. Your seedling is excellent; but we 
fear its total want of colour will prevent its becoming a 
general favourite. 

PRorecreD TRELLIS: +. You May now remove the sashes ; by 
exposure to the direct rays of the sun and opea air, the 
shoots, which you say have grown well, will become more 
firm than would be the case if they were kept continually 
under cover.|| 

Rineine : A Subscriber. The reason why ringing brings on 
feuitfulness is fully explained in the ‘‘ Theory of Horticul- 
ture,” and elsewhere. It may be briefly described as de- 
pending upon the elaborated sap, out of which flowers 
are formed, not being able to desceud by the bark below the 
ring, and being, in consequence, compelled to accumulate in 
the brauch above the ring. t 

Roses: WWW. They can be saf.ly moved during the next 
three weeke,t 

STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS: @ G. Consult the reports of 
the different metropolitan exbibitions. given in our columns 
during the past summer ; they will furnish you with the best 
information on the subject about which you inquire.f 

STRAWBERRY TILES, We have received three eulogiums of Mr. 
Roberte’s contrivance, one from a neighbour of his at Brix- 
ton, and two from ladies, who sign their names differently, 
and post their letters in different places; but who use lan- 
guaje tothe same effect, and write upon the same paper, 
stamped with the same device!!! 

THom’s SEEDLING STRAWBERBY. We cannot accept any autho- 
rity except our own as to the merit of what are called new 
fruits, nor can we assist in circulating anonymous news- 
p2per paragraphs on such a subject, With ali possible care 
mistakes may be made; without extreme vigilance there 
would be nothing but mistakes. 

Wireworms: Sub. Trap them in the manner mentioned at 
page 261. Are you sure that it is the wireworm whichis 
injuring the roots of your Hollyhocks ? f ; 

Misc. : Roderick, There is no fruit called the Greengage which 
is not the Greengage Plum. We do not know of any good 
practical book on English and French measures. You will 
tind the information in Encyclopedias, and we thiak also in 
Gutch’s Pocket-book—A Subscriber. '‘ Malmesbury” forgot 
to send his address.—B. Your Brugmansia swarms with red 
spider. Prune it hard in and wash it well with a sojution of 
sulphur and soft soap. ¢ r 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 


Fucusta : H 7, Tube and sepals a good clear white; corolla 
rosy pink, and perhaps rather small; substance good; a 
desirable variety.* 

Hoxttyuocks: Y. 2, 5, 6, 11, 13, 26, 44, 68, 91, 154, 197, 200, 
bright crimson; 3, 4, 22, 36, purplish crimson; 16, 16, 31, 
115, 199, medium-sized rose; 79, pink varied with white ; 
50, 63, 89, buff and salmon, 7, 8, 159, good white; 46, 78, 
sulphur coloured, the latter the best of the two; 130, choco- 
late; 87, nearly black, but very thin. The above are all 
worth trying again, more especially the bright crimson kiads ; 
but all ot your flowers in their present state are too small to 
compete with the fine kinds now in cultivation, The other 
numbers appear to be worthless, 

Perunias: @ B, Withered up and quite unexaminable,* 


{ 
| 
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MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
chureh-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
eoming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 
- CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London,— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agriculturai 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
tog, &c., may be obtained in Messre, Nessit’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education, 
Mr. Nessir’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


\/f ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
». £10 


Corn and Grass Manure, per to 7 4 0 0 
Clover Manure, do. td ois ose et LO 
Turnip Manure, do. ace nes ose re met, Oe 
Superphosphate of Lime oe ctuh one iy OU C 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, Loudon. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 
Ammonia, 91, 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adnlteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recomniend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gisss, 


Brieut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of | 


established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, AnTony Gipss and Sons, 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
TURKEY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blacktriars, Epwanrpb Purser, Secretary. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES FOR WHEAT 
SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 
phosphate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 
Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &c, Also 
Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality,—Apply 
to Mark ForHeraitt, 204 a, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, 


* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to ls, 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quautity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Joun 
SuEWEN, ironmonger, Scvenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &ec. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE Pire is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluide, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 


Size. | 4in.; §in,; Zin. | Lin. |1din.) 2in. ) 2din. | 3 in. 
1 ply .../0s. 5d.) 0s. 6d |0s, 8d.}0s 10d. |1s. Od. |1s, 2d, |1s, 4d. |1s. 6d, 
Poieioes ideg) (Mori 2 ir 5 lr 8 2 0 \2 38 
ply). (0 1 jt 0 jl a' jf 6 jl lo j2 2 |2 9 |3 8 

N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 


roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


eee ONSON AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank Syetem to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
Ge., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
8. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses wil! 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority 5 or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 


ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisadi i 
Feats, Wire ral be Fe sading, Field and ye 


URE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water, Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN RoE and Hanson, Hydraulie and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
R. S. NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 
VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on 2pplication to Messrs. Duraur and Cv., 
21, Red-lion-square, London, 
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MEETINGS "FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Taupavar, Sept. 12—Agricultural [mp. Society of [reland, 
Tuusnspar, — 19—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Tur value of science to agriculture does not at all 
depend upon the results of individual experience. 
Science is just the knowledge of the things with 
which the farmer has to do, and the more of that 
knowledge he has the better will it be for him. And 
we are happy to say that whatever blunders may 
have been made in the practical management of the 
farm attached to Tur Cirencester AGRICULTURAL 
Coxurer, the natural sciences have been always well 
taught there. Taking it for granted, then, that all 
those farmers in its neighbourhood, who now look 
with a prejudiced eye upon that institution, are 
already perfect as practical men, they seem to forget 
that the very things in which they are deficient were 
always attainable there. Instead of paying all their 
attention to the farm, with the desire of finding all 
the fault they could, they ought to have anxiously in- 
quired whether the things they did not know were 
taught upon it. 

The idea they hold, and with which many from 
a distance come, that they shall find a model farm 
to have grown up in the two or three years during 
which Cirencester College has been in operation, is 
absurd to begin with; yet with all the untoward 
circumstances it has experienced—frequent change 
of management—occasional uncertainty of capital, 
and so on—its actual condition is not as it has been 
represented: the College farm is deficient in certain 
points only when compared with the picked farms 
of its neighbourhood—those of Mr. Anprrson, Mr. 
Bowty, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Sratrer: to put it 
beneath the general farming of the district is a 
totally unfounded statement. The spirit which 
actuates the harsh criticism it receives is both mis- 
taken and impolitic: the one because it assumes 
and resents a sentiment which has had no part in 
the establishment of the College, and the other 
because it tends to the injury of an institution 
which, were it in thorough exercise and develop- 
ment, would be of great national value. Nevertheless 
it would be a good thing if this feeling could be 
either checked or disarmed of its bitterness; and 
we submit that the likeliest method of doing this 
would be to separate, in some measure, the farm 
from the College. 

Farmers, whether rightly or not, will continue to 
hold that the results on the former represent the 
teaching in the latter; and, until the one is made a 
paying concern, it will not be believed that the 
other can furnish a sound agricultural education. 
It is understood that considerable modifications of 
existing plans are about to be carried out in the 
general management of the College as an educational 
institution. May not the present be a good time to 
carry out some such plan as we suggest for removing 


from it all the odium arising from its connection 


with an unprofitable farm? If free access to the 
farm were bargained for, it might he let to a skilful 
and energetic tenant without any loss of its value to 
the school: and a portion might be reserved sufficient 
for any experiments which the Professor of Agricui- 
ture might consider it for the advantage of his pupils 
to perform. 

We understand that the number of students at 
the College has lately declined, and some think it 
might be more uséful’as an agricultural school. And 
it has been suggested that there is ample room for 
the co-existence of two departments within the 
institution—an upper school, or the College, at the 
present charge or a higher one, as 80/. per annum— 
and a lower or agricultural school kept quite distinct, 
at a charge that will bring in the sons of farmers at 
as early an age as from 10 to 16. However this may 
be, and whatever the ultimate fate of the institution, 
surely the circumstances out of which this decline 
in its usefulness has arisen admit of alteration—if 
it be wholly owing to misconception and torpidity 
on the part of the public, that admits of removal ; 
but we believe that the necessity, now so generally 
acknowledged, that practical skill in the perform- 
ance of agricultural operations is an essential part 
of agricultural education ; and the feeling prevalent, 
whether it be just or not, that the skill of the 


teacher is indicated by the annual cash balance of 
his farm management, are among the most influen- 
tial of the causes that have led to this result. 


CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
(SeconpD Serizes, No. VIII.) 

THe concluding words of the conversation which 
had taken place (oh dear! what a long time ago!), 
between my worthy guest and myself over the breakfast 
table gave us both an inclination to go and look at the 
ploughing. A Wheat stubble which had been just 
drained was being broken up, for the next year’s 
Turnip fallow. It was a stiff and rather thin soil, 
which had, to my long remembrance, been year 
after year suffering a continual loss, of that kind 
denoted by a deposit of fine sand at the bottom of each 
furrow, against the lower headland, from the silting away 
of the lighter particles of soil with the surface water 
that ran down them, I never used to look at it without 
asking myself * How many hundred years has this been 
going on? and what must be the amount of deteriora- 
tion of texture (to say nothing of loss of manure), which 
this field has suffered in the aggregate? Query— 
Would it be as stiff a soil as it has now the reputation 
of, if it had not been always parting with its sand by 
this continual process of superficial seraping 2? When 
I came to drain it, I found that my suspicion was 
correct. Every here and there the subsoil was 
chequered by little ‘pots’ of pure sand, embedded in 
red clay, and so full of water that the drainer was 
obliged to tap them carefully to prevent large masses 
breaking off and rushing down with the fluid that burst 
out of them when the sides were cut through. ‘The 
effect of the drainage was already most remarkable. 
The workmen called it ‘ beautiful ;? and though nothing 
can present a more dreary look than a fresh drained 
field with all the cold varieties of subsoil lying exposed 
along the lines of the drains, I could not help teeling the 
truth of the expression applied as it was prospectively 
rather than to theactual scene before theeye. It was ‘ beau- 
tiful’ in the same sense that many a rough-looking act, 
and many a painful soul-subduing thought, and many a 
rainy day of life’s adversities, is ‘ beautiful’—by its 
consequences ; and I always liked the word, so preg- 
nant with faith in what is unseen except by the mental 
eye, that ‘views the Future in the Instant.’ Inexpe- 
rience or ignorance would have called it intensely ugly, 
and would have preferred the previous smooth sur 
face of the field, dank, cold, and intractable as it was 
before. What a pleasant effect upon the broad field of 
society it would have, if a few furrow-tiles could under- 
mine some of the cold stiff surfaces one meets with 
here and there, through which nothing penetrates—in 
which no gentle plant takes root—while the lighter and 
better particles Nature originally gave, keep silting 
away, as life advances, leaving nothing but a hard and 
chilly surface growing colder and more impassive every 
day to all the genial influences which shower warmth 
upon the heart that will but expand to and accept them. 

“Well! You are a-going deep to be sure !” said Mr. 
Greening, following the fresh-turned furrow and 
picking up an antediluvian lump of subsoil now and 
then, and crushing it between his fingers. ‘“ Why 
there’s plenty of sand here : this ’ll be mild enough for 
anything presently ; you don’t call this a stiff soil ?” 

“ It has lain like a stubborn brute that wouldn’t rise, 
for work or play, ever since I have known it. It won’t 
know itself next year! It has never borne Turnip or 
Barley, since the Flood—which, in fact, it has never 
recovered, I suppose, till the draining-tools have bled it 
in this way. How little one can say what a soil is, till it 
is drained |” 

‘Tt does one’s heart good to look at it now, however,” 
replied Mr. Greening ; “does’nt it make you happy- 
like to see this sort of change, and feel that you have 
done it? it does me.” 

“So happy, that at the end of a winter’s day of 
draining-work I have sat for hours of delicious idle 
reverie, with the Lamp wasting beside me as I sat 
alone, dreaming the day’s work over again; seeing 
with closed eyes, the long pent-up poison oozing away 
down its narrow channels,—poison no longer! and 
thinking of the future showers that will percolate and 
filter through the loosened soil and subsoil three or four 
feet deep, like some freed and gladdened thing, doing 
its bounteous Maker’s bidding. I hardly know how to 
describe the sense of high privilege the thought brings 
with it—of being allowed humbly to aid, as it were, in 
Nature’s glorious development. I know of no pleasure 
that surpasses it—or should surpass it—except one— 
except one—except ONE!” 

“Goodness help us! why that’s three /—And what 
may it be, after all, that lifts the knocker so many times 
for one visitor 2” 

“ Look here, Greening ! do you see that poor fellow 
cracking his whip over the horses in that lounging 
devil-may-care fashion? It’s his first year at plough : 
he was ‘kipping craows’ for the last two or three. 
Isn’t that a proper amusement for a thing with a 
human skull, and a real live human brain inside it ? 
That’s a promoted scare-crow! Doesn’t he look 
happy 2” 

“Well! he’s a right to do. 
isn’t he, as well as you and me ! 
out him.” 


He’s doing his duty, 
You can’t do with- 


“Ah! yes,—yes! that’s the answer. He’s a 
machine , driving a machine.” E 
“ Well—no—not exactly that, neither. They tell 


me a plough a’i’n’t a machine. Come, I have you there 
for once, however, A plough’s only a tool.” 


a 


' beg your pardon—you was a saying something b 
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“« True, true : a tool worked by horses, and dragging 
a man after it. You never spoke truer, Greening ! 
And here we are somewhere near the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and talk of agricultural improve- 
ments! It shames me to think of it.” 

“ What, ashamed o’ the plough! O dear, dear! 
Well, I a’int, aud never was, nor never shall be neither, 
that’s more.” 

“Too much, a little bit. How do you know you 
never will be 2” 

* Not however till something Oh, ho! I know 
now what you’re after. You’re a-driving now! Ay, 
ay! Now I think of it—they tell me you’re always 
a-driving somehow against the plough. Well; what’s 
the matter with it? So long as it’s a good un, mind ! 
Come now, I should like to hear from your own lips 
what you’ve got to say agin’ it. I can nof understand 
them books, so it’s no use trying ; and I do try, that’s a 
fact; bnt as sure as I get half way down a page I go 
to sleep. A lot o’Chemistry and stuff! Ill back 
Common Sense agin’ Chemistry any day. But I 
should like just to hear you on a bit about the plough— 
I think I could understand that; but you must please 
keep the words close-cropp’d you know—no raspers ! 
A farmer’s words should be like his hedges, I always 
think—plain and short and smooth-like, and not too 
many of ’em! and then they may help to ‘fill the 
bushel’ after all, p’rhaps. But about the plough—I 


* No, no! goon, Greening! I like to hear you.’ 

6 Well, I’ve done, i’faith ! clean owt, like. I’m your 
listener for half an hour—more, if you can spare it.” 

“Can you promise that? I’ve had many a useful 
hint from you—Could you sit and listen to my nonsense 
now, just for half an hour, straight on end—no snoring 
allowed, mind !—and what if I were to read it, instead 
of speaking? Now don’t be frightened ! it isn’t a book 
—only a few sheets of paper poked away in a drawer 
somewhere, and scribbled over : fancy it a long letter 
from your ever affectionate brother beyond the sea, or 
a notice from your landlord that he’s going to lower 
your rent, and giving all his reasons for it. Don’t you 
think you could keep your eyes open 2” 

6 Well, I think I could. But I hope it’s in ‘words 
of two syllables :’ that’s all I bargain for ; and I’m 
your man, now. No time like present time !” 

A few short steps homewards ; a long rummaging 
over a drawer of papers; a great deal of settling 
down comfortably in arm-chairs ; and, I’m afraid, a 
couple of cigars, followed this sudden resolution ; and Mr. 
Greening looked wide awake, as the other casting his 
eye rapidly down the pages of a manuscript, which 
looked as if a swarm of spiders had crept out of the 
ink-pot and been playing at leap-frog over the paper— 
cleared his throat and began reading his 

‘ PRIVATE NOTIONS ON CULTIVATION.’ 

¢There are three kinds of ‘ power’ employed by man. 
The first is manwal power, the second is animal power, 
and the third and most recent, is mechanical power. 
Each has its own peculiar mode of action ; and refuses 
to adopt that of either of the others, The power of 
a man, from his erect figure, and the direction of his 
spine, acts most effectively in lifting. When he works 
at a winch, his greatest force is in lifting the handle 
from its lowest point in the circle, to about half way 
up. In pulling at the oar, or towing a barge, he 
inclines his figure so as to adjust it as much as possible 
in a direction perpendicular to the stress. In digging, 
he lifts the soil more than the plough does, and in 
pressing the spade into the ground he still employs per- 
pendicular force, limited only by his weight. Manual 
labour is in fact most powerful in perpendicular action. 

6 But when the man gives up the spade, the hoe, or 
the flail, and employs his horse to cultivate or thresh 
for him, a new application of power becomes necessary. 
The back-bone of a four-footed animal is horizontal; not 
perpendicular, to the ground : and the adaptation of the 
power must be accordingly. The horse eannot lift and 
press the implement of cultivation, but he can draw it 

along ; so the spade and the hoe are turned into tools 
of traction, and are drawn through the soil, raising it 
with the spiral wedge-like action of the plough, very 
damaging to the subsoil upon which the whole stress 
and hardening pressure come, but cheap and expeditious 
compared with the spade, so far as regards the mere 
inversion, or partial inversion, of the soil; though 
doing little towards its cultivation. Again, in threshing, 
the application of the horse’s power must still be hori- 
zontal, like his figure, and his work be done by lateral 
pulling. The direction of animal power, in fact, is 
horizonfal: and horizontal traction is the only form in 
which it can be applied.* 

6 But traction is not necessary to cultivation, nor is it 
even desirable. The plough, the harrows, the scuffler, 
and the horse-hoe, are only processes rendered neces- 
sary by the only possible mode of applying horse-power 
to the turning and breaking of the soil. 

‘ Mechanical power is totally different: and has no 
more business to be applied ¢o the plough, than a horse 
to a spade, When horses have been taught to dig, the 
steam-engine may perhaps be taught to plough: but 
nothing will be gained by either; because it is Nor 
THEIR MODE OF ACTION, respectively. The laws of 
Matter and of Motion are imperative ; and pay no 
service to the stupid wall-eyed prejudice of «man. 
Mechanical power has many modes of action; but 
whether wind, or water, or steam, be the driving 


The horizontal water-wheel is good, but extravagant, 
and of limited application ; but it is worth mentioning 
as a singular exception. Where steam is employed, 
vertical-circular action is almost universal. Instance 
the steam-paddle, the serew-propeller, the common fly- 
wheel, the locomotive, the circular saw, the drum of 
the threshing machine, the steam pump, the Cornish 
engine, and many others that will occur to the recollec- 
tion of the engineer. When we plough the sea, by 
steam, we do it with the circular blades of a paddle: 
why not the earth? When we cut wood into saw-dust 
by steam, we do it with the revolving teeth of a cireular 
saw ; why not the clod into soil as fine, by the same 
mode of action 2 

‘ What has the laborious dragging of a plough to do 
with steam-mechanism, whose mode of action lies in 
rapid revolution, which applied behind your locomotive 
(which must travel forward on the hard soil), could 
cut a trench a foot deep, and with its case-hardened 
tines, rasp away the soil from the land side to any 
pattern of fineness, as easily as a saw can cut a board— 
taking a moderate bite of six or eight feet wide as it—’ 

“ ¢ Gently over the stones !’” said Mr.JGreening, sud- 
denly waking up as the door opened and the crash of 
a fallen tumbler announced the entry of luncheoa—“ ‘a 
bite six feet wide!’ my heart! who was it took that, 
sir! What a happy tite he must have had! What, 
luncheon a’ready! Well, it’s uncommon interesting, 
I’m sure. Why, you'll be quite an Inventor! It’s for 
all the world like what my little girl reads out tome 
o’nights from her ‘ Life o’ Columbus ’—somewhere in 
the beginning part, where he talks to himself so, till 
they all thought him out of his wits. I’m blest if it 
a’n’t just like Columbus, as discovered Americea.— You 
ought to take a pattern out, sir.” 

* Did Columbus take out a patent, Greening ?” 

“Oh my! that’s capital! a pattern for America ! 
Well, that is a good’un, however; no, no, I guess 
what he discovered was a little too big for a pattern 
—‘Wide as a world and broad as humanity,’ as 
our parson says—No, no! he died quite the wrong 
side o’ money-making, now I think of it—But I 
wish you’d a’ talked it, now, instead 0’ reading: 
for somehow the soft back of this chair o’yourn, 
and that—what was it—piping-Dickler—oh, dear ; 
what a word that was; it sent me right off wool- 
gathering—I knew it would! I just shut my eyes 
to think it over a bit—and I was off like a shot. What 
is the use o’ them long words—theyre just for all the 
world like the Spanish onions, —ha’n’t half as much 
flavour in ’em as the little uns. That's what comes 
0’ travelling abroad now! Blesh ye, them Romans and 
Antidaluvians as you ’a’ been amongst, do’nt know no 
more about farming than a lot o’cockney tailors, for all 
their long words. Now do, sir, just try if you ca’nt 
slice it up like, into small words, so that a plain English- 
man can understand it—” 

“And make it so plain that every one as he 
reads shall think he knew it before. Ah! that’s the 
way to write—and talk—is’nt it, Greening! Well— 
come — We'll talk it over in plain English after 


luncheon.” Talpa. 


ON SHELTER FOR DUNGHEAPS. 

Havine within this day or two received the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and although time 
has not permitted me to peruse it carefully, I have, 
much to my regret, observed a passage in Mr. H.S, 
Thompson’s report to Mr, Pusey on the “ Essays on 
Farm Buildings” wherein he disapproves of covered 
depéts for manure. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
who Mr. Thompson is, but from his address to Mr. 
Pusey, I suppose him to have been conjointly a judge 
of the merits of several essays for a prize on * Farm 
Buildings ;” he must therefore necessarily be considered 
a high authority, and any dictum going forth publicly 
from such a person cannot fail to influence the opinions 
at least of that part of the agricultural community (and 
its name is unfortunately legion) who have not given a 
fair trial to roofed receptacles for manure. 

Had Mr. Thompson been present this spring when 
my manure was carting out, and had he further wit- 
nessed the effects of it on my Turnips, some of them 
700 feet above the level of the sea, and none under 
600, on inferior land, he would indeed be a perverse 
man if he still maintained and continued to promulgate 
what appears to me to be a mischievous dogma. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Thompson appears a teacher in and 
contributor to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, I submit to him as a legitimate question whether 
the opinion which he has so positively enunciated, is the 
result of a fair trial under his own immediate inspection, 
or whether it be founded on the information of any 
person or persons in whom he places confidence, who 
have given a fair trial to so important a matter. Mean- 
time I will venture to submit my own humble opinion 
as antagonistic to his, however conscious I may be of 
the little weight it will necessarily have, in comparison 
to that of a person chosen by the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society to be an umpire in a question so 
vitally important not only to agriculturists but to the 
nation at large— that of the best mode of constructing 
farm buildings.” 

It certainly does concern the Council of the Society 
to be cautious how they give forth opinions, which may 
mislead both landlords and tenants ; and that the 


agent, the favourite motion is the vertically-cireular. 


nd Except in the case of aturnspit dog, ora squirrel in a cage, 
where it is applied to generate circular motion, 


opinion which goes to discountenance the erection of a 
roof over a midden stead is an erroneous one, | can 
myself from the experience of years most amply testify ; 
but then, I am met by the weighty authoritative 


sentence of a selected judge, whose fiat it may be deemed 
presumptuous to question, more particularly when the 
attempt is made by a novice like myself, whose proper 
location is on the great waters. 

Who, with an eye in his head, and gifted with a 
particle of the reasoning faculties generally vouchsafed 
by a kind Providence, can help lamenting the wasteful 
mismanagement of manure on most farms, and more 
particularly on those of farmers who all their lives have 
been brought up to nothing else but agricultural 
employment, and who follow undeviatingly the practice 
of their fathers ? What was more common than to'see 
what ought to be manure exposed on an eminence to 
the alternate heats of summer, the blustering winds, the 
drenching rain and snow of winter—its essence wasting 
its fragrance in a puddling horse pond, or working its 
devious course to a runuing stream? Does this not 
require reform? and what reform more appropriate 
than by the erection of a roof to protect the manure 
from the vicissitudes of the weather—sinking tanks to 
receive the liquid from the stables, cowhouses, and 
piggeries, and at least weekly, pumping it on the mass 
which readily absorbs it—eausing no undue fermenta- 
tion, and helping to consolidate the whole, as it daily 
accumulates by the continual addition of strata, thus 
converted into fertilising substances. Such is the 
common practice at Gilgarran, not long since noted as 
the most sterile spot in the county, but now producing 
crops equal to any in it. 

When I first commenced roofing my middens I had 
to contend with the jeers of my neighbours, and the 
deep rooted prejudices of my own people, who foretold 
an absolute failure and wasteful expenditure. But 
what say they now? That the manure when cut into 
has the appearance and consistency of the blackest peat 
moss, and that the improvement in it the very first year 
paid for all the expense : and so has it been as respects 
my stackyard, which has for several years been perma- 
nently roofed. Great was the discouragement offered 
to me, whilst this operation was in progress ; but how 
stands the case now? It is visited from far and near 
by our most distinguished agriculturists, and their 
praise of it and my middens are unqualified. Several 
spirited gentlemen are adopting my plan ; and yet, when 
a model of my stackyard was presented for their opinion 
to the sage judges of one of, the annual Royal Agri- 
cultural shows a few years since, they did not deem it 
worthy of any other notice save that of their scoffs and 
jeers ; thus dealing “a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment” on an improvement which has elicited the un- 
bounded plaudits of all who have seen its practical 
beneficial workings. I am forced to this egotistical 
vindication, in order that my own humble opinion, 
founded on strictly practical experience, may, so far as 
it ean have weight, encourage enterprising men to adopt 
improvements in a great national interest, which all 
avow is so lamentably in the rear in this respect of. 
other interests which do not so materially concern the 
public weal. Albeit that this vindication be opposed to 
the opinions of men of high sounding names, who 
perhaps may not have given a personal practical fair 
trial to experiments, which they nevertheless undertake 
authoritatively to, write down. James Robertson 

Walker, Gilgarran, Cumberland, August 20. 


THE SOIL AND THE AIR, 
A VILLAGE LECTURE. 
(Continued from p. 507.) 

Let me furnish other proofs of the fact that most of 
the bulky part of our plants is derived from theair: I 
have already proved it by showing that there is no 
other source except the air from which a plant ean 
get its combustible part, and there are two other ways 
in which I can prove it—I can show you that the air 
is heavy enough to render it very likely that it contains 
enough of substance to grow plants of, and I can show 
you that it actually does contain the very things on 
which plants feed. 

Why has the soil been always supposed to furnish the 
substance of plants? Is it because there is enough of 
it—good heavy stuff, that you might suppose able to 
build up heavy substantial plants and trees? Why the 
air surrounding the earth is at least 20 times as heavy 
as all the surface soil surrounding the earth—even sup- 
posing it to be on the average 12 inches deep? Though 
it is so easily moved through, the air is heavy enough, 
I can tell you. There are 15 lbs. weight of it resting 
on every square inch of ground, The whole atmosphere 
of the globe weighs as much as a ball of lead would 
weigh, though it were 60 miles in diameter. You can 
judge in some measure of the weight of the air by the 
way in which it will stretch a sheet of Indian rubber 
extended over an open jar fitted to the plate of an air- 
pump. If it were held at the four corners, and weights 
piled upon it they would stretch it, and if heavy enough 
they would break it; but if it rested on a stool they 
could not. Just so the air above it cannot stretch it 
now, because it rests on the air beneath: but remove 
the stool and the weights will stretch it: remove the 
air beneath, as can be done by this pump, and the air 
above will stretch it and burst through it. 

But we can actually weigh theair. Take a bent tube, 
3 ft. long, filled with quicksilver, and invert it. Why does 
the liquid metal stand 30 in. higher in one leg than in 
the other. If the air were pressing on both ends alike, 
it would stand at a common level in both branches of 
the tube ; the reason why it is standing so high here 
must be because there is something pressing on therone 


surface which is not pressing on the other—the reason 
why it is standing so high in the one side is because the 
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air is pressing only on the other, The fact must be 
that the weight of the air pressing on the surface of the 
metal in the one leg of the tube is just the same as the 
weight of quicksilver above that level in the other. The 
air is supposed to be 45 miles high, and I say that sup- 
posing this tube extended 45 miles high to the outside 
of the atmosphere, this leg would contain the same 
weight of stuff in it as that, or else the balance would 
not be maintained. ‘This is in fact a balance, weighing 
whatever is put into one leg of the tube by the height 
to which it will raise the quicksilver in the other; the 
air pressing here raises the quicksilver there to a height 
of 30 inches; that is, the weight of air pressing on 
every square inch of the earth’s surface is the same as 
if 30 inches deep of quicksilver rested on every square 
inch. Now, 15 lbs. weight of quicksilver would rest on 
every square inch if it were covered 30 inches deep with 
it, therefore 15 lbs. of air rest on every square inch of 
the earth’s surface. If I let the air in on this end 
again, you will see that the quicksilver (now bearing an 
equal weight of air on both sides) will regain the same 
level in éach side; so that this is in fact a measure of 


‘the weight of the air. 


When made in a more portable and elegant form it is 
called a barometer, from two Greek words which signify 
a measure of weight ; and the height of the quicksilver 
in the tube indicatés the weight of the air which presses 
it up; and as dry air weighs heavier than damp air, 
when the quicksilver sinks in the tube we anticipate wet 
weather, and so this tube becomes a weather glass, and 
when furnished with a float on the surface of the quick- 
silver it pulls'round an index figure on a dial plate, and 
points to rain, fair, stormy, and so on ; and this is the 
principle on which your weather glasses act. Well 
then we have just the same weight of air around the 
globe as if the surface of it were covered 30 inches deep 
with quicksilver, and that is as heavy as 12 to 20 feet 
of soil would be ; and if you were never astonished at 
the 8 or 10 inches of soil being able to grow repeated 
crops of Grass or corn or trees without wasting away 
under the process, surely you ought not to be astonished 
at the air, which is 12 or 20 times as heavy, being able 
to do the same thing. The leaves of the tree do not 
indeed stretch through the whole air in search of food, 
as their roots do through the soil; but then the winds 
are continually mixing the particles of air up and 
bringing fresh ones to be fed upon by the foliage of the 
plants and the trees, so that that ought to be no hindrance 
in the way of our believing what is really the truth, 
viz., that plants get everything in them which will 
burn up from the air, and only their incombustible part 
—their ashes, which will not burn, away from the soil. 

But now I will prove to you that the air really does 
contain, in the midst of it, the very particles of which 
wood is composed. I have here a piece of wood dried 
at a red heat, under circumstances’ which hindered it 
from taking fire ; it is a piéce of charcoal in fact, which 
ig nearly ail that remains of the wood after the water is 
driven out of it. Now, I say that the tree got this 
charcoal from the air, first, because it could not get it 
from the soil, which has not anything like enough of 
the stuff in it, and the air is the only other thing which 
the plant could get at to get it from.* Secondly, be- 
cause the air is heavy enough—has matter enough in 
it to supply many such trees or whole forests, if they 
were wanted, from it—for it is many times heavier than 
the’soil from which people generally think that such 
trees and plants do come. And, thirdly, I believe the 
tree gets its charcoal from the air because the air is not 
only heavy enough, but it contains the right things too ; 
it centains the charcoally particles of this black sub- 
stance present in it, as I shall now prove. 

Take a jar full of oxygen gas; it is not common air, 
though air contains it, and it is to the oxygen that the 
air cofftains that it owes its ability to burn things, and 
its ability to maintain respiration—the breath of life in 
living animals. In the air this gas is mixed with 
another called nitrogen, which dilutes the former so as 
make it fit for the ordinary conditions of human life ; 
were it not thus diluted it would be much too violent in 
its action. Ihave here a jar full of it, and you will 
see that it makes use of the least spark to produce a 
flame ; so that if the air were pure oxygen every spark 
would end in a conflagration. 

I shall burn this piece of wood in this oxygen gas. 
Now, on removing the wood I find a portion of it has 
disappeared—it has burned up—it has united with the 
oxygen gas, and is now in this jar in the form of a clear 
gas. The gas is of very different properties now; the 
oxygen gas being satisfied by union with the charcoal 
in this way has no longer any appetite, so to speak, for 
union with other things of the same kind ; it will not 
now unite with the substance of tallow, and con- 
sequently so far from encouraging that chemical action 
which is productive of flame, it would extinguish flame 
immediately on its being brought in contact with it ; 
and therefore also, so far from encouraging that 
chemical action which goes on during the respiration of 
animals, and to which the healthfulness of a fine bracing 
air is owing, it extinguishes that chemical action at 
once, and would choke any animal that fell into it ; but 
to this point I shall refer again. 

* The argument merely proves that all the carbon in 
vegetables came originally from the air. It does not determine 
what proportion of any particular plant came from the air, and 
what from the soil. In the early stages of its growth the plant 
derives a good deal of its substance from the soil, and some of 
even the carbonic acid of the air it may absorb through its 
roots. To supply the land with organic matter, in the art of 
cultivation, is necéssary, not merely for the mechanical effort 


thus exerted on its texture, but for its use as food in supplyin 
the plant with a portion of its organic part. siaipia 


| Now, ifI prove that the air contains this gas, the 


carbonic acid gas, as it is called, which contains the 
charcoally part of wood, then I shall have proved that 
the air contains the very substances which we find in 
trees and plants, and which they take from it in the act 
of growth. And this is the way in which I prove that. 
The carbonic acid gas is recognised not only by its 
extinguishing flame and destroying life, but by this 
curious property, that when united with lime it forms 
a chalky insoluble substance ; so that if I pour some 
clear lime-water into this jar of it, and shake it up, to 
induce the lime of the water to unite with the gas, it 
will become white and milky in appearance, owing to 
the formation of this chalky insoluble substance, as you 
see. Now, if I can pass a quantity of common air 
through some lime-water, and the lime-water originally 
clear becomes milky in this way, it will be because it, 
too, contains carbonie acid, and I shall thus have 
proved that there is in the air a gas which contains the 
very particles of charcoal which our plants and our 
trees require for their growth. Of course the air con- 
tains a very small portion of it, not so much as 745 
of its bulk, because if it contained much it would de- 
stroy life instead of preserving it ; and I must, there- 
fore, employ an apparatus which enables me to draw a 
large quantity of air through a small quantity of lime- 
water; such an apparatus, in fact, as I have here, 
where the water below falls out and pulls the air in 
after it through the lime-water in this crooked tube; 
and you see that though clear before it is muddy enough 
now, owing to the formation of chalk in it, or carbonate 
of lime ; and I have thus proved that the air contains 
the carbonic acid gas which was necessary to form this 
chalk, contains charcoal—contains the substance of our 
plants and our trees. 

The air then contains charcoal, and gives it to plants. 
The fact is, that carbonic acid gas is a compound of 
charcoal and oxygen, you saw it formed when I burned 
the charcoal in the oxygen ; and the fact is, that in the 
sunshine plants absorb the carbonic acid, take its 
carbon or charcoal, and give back its oxygen pure to 
the air. But before you can see the beauty of this 
process, for it does appear a really beautiful thing when 
rightly understood, it is necessary for you to know the 
properties of these two gases. Carbonic acid gas is 
“choke damp ;’’ if sometimes collects in old wells and 
pits, and would then kill any one who enters them. It 
is heavier than common air, and so sometimes collects 
in deep places. There are places where this gas accu- 
mulates on the surface of the earth. There is a valley 
in the island of Java, in the bottom of which there is a 
spring of this gas, and accordingly the valley is a lake 
of carbonic acid gas, and it is, in reality, what it is 
called, the Valley of Death. Travellers who have 
visited it describe it as an utterly barren basin, with a 
rim of remarkably luxuriant vegetation, and the 
skeletons of animals cover the ground beneath ; they 
had wandered in, been choked by the gas, and died. 
There was a skeleton of a man lying a little way down 
the slope ; he had unwittingly entered the fatal lake of 
air, been intoxicated by breathing it, for it is a narcotic 
poison, and lying down, had died. No one dared 
venture to enter the fatal air to help or to recover a 
friend without the certainty of sharing his fate. 

Now, wherever oxygen is uniting with charcoal, it is 
forming this deadly destructive gas ; and every fire that 
burns, and every dungheap as it rots, and every breath 
that is drawn, is simply a uniting of the charcoally sub- 
stance of wood or coal or straw or food with the oxygen 
of the air, and is constantly giving out carbonic acid 
gas. And the air, though it contains but little propor- 
tionally, contains a great deal of this gas actually. 
There is but 4, part of the air that is carbonic acid 
gas, but then there are 42,000 tons of air resting on 
every acre of the earth’s surface, so that there are 
actually 4 cwt. of carbonic acid gas—a quantity con- 
taining 1 ewt. of charcoal—in the air over every square 
perch of ground ; and this of course increases with every 
breath that is drawn and every fire that is burned, so 
that we might suppose in the course of years the atmo- 
sphere would become loaded with this gas, and animals 
would be unable to live in it ; and no doubt this would 
ultimately be the case, for besides the fires which are 
thus making the air unfit for animal life, animals are 
rapidly making it unfit for themselves. Hach of us 
gives out carbonic acid gas with the air we breathe—our 
lungs are in fact a little fireplace within each of us, 
where our food isin great measure burnt up, and our 
windpipe is the chimney by which the products of that 
combustion are sent into the air. It is in this way that 
the heat of the living body is kept up, whatever the 
coldness of the air. Whenever carbon unites with oxy- 
gen gas, heat accompanies the chemical action, and 
whether it be the coal in our fireplace or the straw in our 
dung-heaps, or the tallow in our candles, or the food in 
our bodies—the union of the oxygen of the air with the 
charcoal they respectively contain produce heat—heat 
in proportion to the rapidity of the process of union and 
the quantity of carbon in the fuel ; and so in order to 
increase this heat, and induce the oxygen to combine 
rapidly with the charcoal, we build chimneys to 
draw the air through the furnace, or we turn over 
our dungheaps to cause the air to mix with them 
more thoroughly, or we run about and take exer- 
cise in order to breathe the faster ; and so the furnace 


gets hotter, and the dungheap heats more rapidly, 
and we get warmer; or perhaps the heat is increased 
by using substances which contain more charcoal to 
unite with the oxygen gas, and in this way coke makes 
a hotter fire than wood, and oil or camphine a brighter 
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heat than tallow ; and for this reason, too, the Esqui 

maux of the arctic regions eats enormous quantities of 
blubber, while the inhabitant of the hot countries of 
India and China lives sparingly upon Rice. The heat 
in every case is proportioned to the quantity of charcoal 
which can be got in a given time to unite with the 
oxygen of the air ; and so the cold-country man makes 
a perfect oil lamp of his lungs within him, and takes 
boisterous exercise to keep the bellows blowing, in 
order to preserve his warmth ; while the hot-country 
man of placid temper and sluggish movement eats 
sparingly, employing less fuel because he loses less heat, 

Now, I must not forget that I ought to be referring 
more especially to the fact that all these people and all 
living animals are loading the air with the poisonous 
gas which comes up through the windpipe chimney 
from the furnaces burning inside them. But let us still 
further digress for one minute, just to point out the fact 
which thus appears, that a large portion of the food an 
animal eats is in reality wasted—spent as fuel—burned 
up within it, just to maintain its bodily heat, And the 
farmer might take a hint from that; of course if his 
feeding cattle or sheep are exposed to cold and rain, 
they will need to burn more fuel to keep the heat of 
life within them. Keep them warm artificially, and less 
of the Turnip and hay which they eat will be burned 
up within them ; keep them quiet in stalls or boxes, 
instead of in yards or fields, where they can run about, 
and the bellows will not work so actively, and the fire 
will not burn so fiercely in their lungs, and less of the 
food will be spent in the mere act of burning as 
fuel—more will be available for the purpose for which 
food is given, 7. ¢., for the formation of fat and the pro- 
motion of growth. It is not unfrequently the case that 
a lot of sheep, folded out in cold weather on the Turnip- 
field, gain no flesh at all. The fact is, every bit of food 
that is eaten by. them is burned up within them just to 
preserve animal heat, and the farmer might just as well 
have thrown it all into the fire at once; but house 
those sheep, or feed them in sheltered yards, where they 
lose heat less rapidly, they will not need so much fuel 
to keep themselves comfortable, and some of their food 
will form flesh. 

But now let us return to the fact that the air is being 
poisoned by all this breathing and fire-burning. You 
will find that a very little breathing through some lime 
water will make it muddy enough, proving how much 
more carbonic acid, and how much less oxygen, there is 
in the air that is breathed out than in the air that is 
breathed in. The fact is, the air we breathe out con- 
tains 100 times more earbonic acid than the air we 
breathe in, A man by the union of the air he breathes 
in with the carbon of his food in his lungs spits out in 
his breath in this way in the course of a year about 
1% cwt. of charcoal, as much indeed as there is ina 
sack of coals. Indeed the quantity of carbon or char- 
coal thus added to the air every year by the breath of 
all the animals, human or otherwise, in Great Britain, 
is estimated at 2,000,000 tons weight. 

Well then the air would very soon become unfit for 
man and other animals to live in, were it not for the 
beautiful arrangement that as carbonic acid gas (CO) 
is sent into the air, plants remove it. As fast as char- 
coal in fires and candles and in food is uniting with the 
health-giving oxygen of the air, and forming the deadly 
CO?, the plants are decomposing this carbonic acid, 
and taking the charcoal forming their own selves 
out of it, and giving back the health-giving oxygen 
pure to the air again; so that thus the air is 
maintained fit for use. It is only in the daylight 
or sunshine that plants have this power however, 
and you know that if you want to blanch a plant, a 
Rhubarb plant for instance, i.¢., hinder it from becom- 
ing woody, i.e., hinder it from decomposing the CO? of 
the air, and so obtaining charcoal to form wood, all 
that you have to do is to keep it from the light. And 
again, if Wheat is too thick and luxuriant in spring 
time, so as to hinder the light from getting in upon its 
stems, those stems will be unable to decompose the 
CO2 of the air—they will be unable, that is, to procure 
charcoal to make them hard and woody ; they will be 
white and succulent, without strength, and liable to be 
laid by the rain ; but mow those top leaves off, or let a 
lot of sheep bite them off, and you let the light in upon 
those stems, and they will regain the power they 
had lost, and they will strengthen and harden in 
consequence of again being able to procure their 
woody substance from the air. But that they can 
decompose the carbonie acid of the air, and, retain- 
ing its charcoal, give off the pure healthy oxygen, 
can be proved. I have taken a number of Cabbages, 
one after another, on successive days, cutting them 
about midday, when they might be supposed to be full 
of the gas, if ever they took any at all, and exposed 
them under water to the sun. Very soon bubbles of 
gas collected in the top of the glass, and on examina- 
tion they have proved, by their ability to burn things 
brilliantly, that they were pure oxygen. Those Cabbages 
had been collecting the deadly gas as I and you were 
breathing it out, and as every chimney over a fire was 
sending it into the air, and they were decomposing it 
and sending the healthful part of it back to the air, and 
keeping the charcoal to themselves. See, then, how 
important the air is to plants, ag well as to us ; it pro- 
vides them with all the woody part of their substance, 
it provides us with the breath we live upon and the 
fires that warm us, See how important the process of 
combustion, whether slow as in the case of ordinary 
decomposition, or more rapid as in the case of respira- 
tion and ordinary burning, is to plants. Unless in this 
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manner the air was continually supplied with this 
poisonous gas, plants might exhaust it of all the materials 
on which they feed and live. See how important plants 
are to us; they keep the air healthy for us, deprive it 
of those noxious gases which would otherwise soon 
collect and destroy us, forming their own substance at 
the expence of our enemy ; so that the very thing 
which would destroy us is made to provide us with 
food and with fuel through their means. See, too, how 
admirably the growth of evil in the natural as well as 
in the moral world, is checked and made productive of 
good in the end, by the overruling hand of God’s 
providence, 

Thus much, then, we have learned regarding the air 
in connection with agriculture; it provides the plant 
with its woody substance, it keeps up the warmth of 
the living animal by burning a portion of its food in 
its lungs. 


(To be continued.) 


POULTRY MISCELLANIES. 

4, Tue Ferpine or -Fowrs.—Although a writer, 
having once sent forth his performance to the public, 
acts more wisely, as well as in a more dignified manner, 
by abstaining from all notice of the eriticisms that may 
be offered upon it ; still, some explanation may without 
impertinence be given to the readers of the Agriculiural 
Gazette, why the statistics and calculations respecting 
poultry-feeding, required by a correspondent signing 
himself “ Tau,” were omitted in a recent publication. 
A courteous and reasonable demand, like his, deserves 
an answer. 

One reason was, that no general rule as to the most 
economical food for fowls can be given, which shall be 
equally applicable to all circumstances and localities of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Thus, I am informed that 
in the West of England, Indian corn can often be pur- 
chased at such rates as to make it a cheap article of 
poultry diet; such is not the case here in Norfolk, 
though Rice may be often advautageously used, There 
is no doubt that each of the large sea-ports, such as 
Liverpool, London, Bristol, Glasgow, and Cork, offer 
some particular advantage of the kind to their neigh- 
bourhoods, if it be inquired after. Then, farmers have 
their tail or drop corn, which town residents can hardly 
come at, and which can scarcely be said to have a 
market value belonging to it. Millers have an unavoid- 
able waste and amount of droppings, which can be saved 
from being utterly lost in no way that I know of, except 
by keeping poultry and pigeons to pick it up. So, it és 
saved and converted into money’s-worth ; but any pro- 
fessional valuer would be perplexed to put a value on it, 
which should go safely into any statistical tables and be 
quoted as an authority. Again, supposing that there 
were only one article of grain or other description of 
food on which poultry could be fed, and that of unvary- 
ing price all over the kingdom ; still, the proportional 
amount of hand-feeding required by an equal number 
of fowls varies greatly, according to the circumstances 
of their owner. A head of 50 birds kept at a suburban 
villa, with high-dressed gardens and little other elbow- 
room, will not be able to obtain for themselves the same 
amount of unpurchased food as the 50 which belong to 
a small farmer, who has a common in front of his yard 
and a young plantation at the back. The 50 that are 
kept on a dairy farm will fare differently from the other 
50 in whose master’s barn the flail is perpetually going. 
Cochin China fowls, too, and Malays, will consume 
different amounts of food from bantams; and to strike 
an average on a miscellaneous collection, gives, in truth, 
only the phantom of a precise result. The only way in 
which a safe calculation of the exact quantity of food 
eaten by a given number of fowls, is to shut up that 
given number, of the same breed and age, and note what 
is consumed in a given time, But the experimenter 
should be warned that the birds, when first confined, 
will probably sulk, and not eat nearly so much as their 
brethren at large, and so an error will be admitted that 
would prove of considerable importance, if the calcula- 
tions founded thereon {were of equal consequence with 
those on which astronomy, navigation, or even large 
mercantile enterprises rely for satisfactory results. I 
have therefore thought it better to give “ no account of 
the average quantity of grain each bird might be ex- 
pected to consume,” than to attempt giving such an 
aecount as I feel in my conscience must mislead, if it 
be made the ground-work of any calculation intended to 
be generally applicable. The best and most usual 
modes of fatting various poultry, such as pea-fowl, 
turkeys, guinea-fow!, geese, &c., have been stated, it is 
hoped, with sufficient fulness ; but it is supposed that 
every one will and must depart a little, to the right or 
to the left, from any printed instructions, according as 
he finds that his own special means may be most 
judicicusly made use of. 

To meet, however, the wishes of “ Tau,” as well as 
may be, instead of aiming at any union-house-like 
infinitesimal apportionment of each crumb of provender 
to each eater, we will give a tolerably full account of 
our own stud of fowls at the present date, and of the way 
in which they are fed and managed. Ifa few other 
poultry keepers, at distant parts of the kingdom will 
afterwards send the details and routine of their fowl 
establishments, comparisons may be drawn and a selec- 
tion from these different methods made, to suit the 
requirements of any amateur. 

It may be premised that my own object in keeping 
fowls is not mere money profit. If it were clearly 
proved to me that at the end of the year I lost a small 
sum by them, I should still go on keeping them, for 
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convenience and amusement’s sake ; and so would many 
other country ladies and gentlemen, and clergy. If it 
could be demonstrated to me that the eggs laid at home 
cost more per score than what eggs can be bought for 
iu Leadenhall- market, I would still indulge in the home- 
produced article instead of French eggs 24 for the shil- 
ling, just as one would prefer a joint of home-fatted 
pork, although meat, spelled with the same four letters, 
might perhaps be bought in a neighbouring city one- 
eighth of a farthing cheaper per pound. If men want 
to enter on the business of fowl-dealing and fatting on 
a large scale, as a trade to live by, let them servea 
short apprenticeship, and they will soon discover the 
most profitable way of proceeding, according to the 
produce and the demand of their own special locality. 
But I have never professed to write for this claes of 
very useful persons, who are in general too acute, and 
too practically experienced, to need much instruction of 
the kind from books. 

Another objection with me has been not to attempt 
the formation of anything like a complete collection or 
menagerie of poultry—though we have always wished 
to have plenty, both to observe and to eat—but rather 
to have a succession of breeds and species continually 
passing in review through our premises, to have their 
peculiaritics noted, a pen-and-ink sketch of their portrait 
taken, and then, when what we fancy to be the secret 
of their life has been coaxed out of them, or shrewdly 
guessed at, to dismiss them as inconvenient super- 
numeraries, and replace them with less familiar faces. 
This mode is more suited to the income, the establish- 
ment, and the brains too, of most naturalist poulterers, 
than to have a vast, over-crowded, unwieldy aviary 
population, which distracts and perplexes the student 
as much as it pleases the common starer. There are 
minds capable of threading their way continuously 
through such a wilderness of interesting objects, and of 
carrying along with them at the same time a collection 
of clear and conclusive ideas ; but such minds are not 
the majority, any more than Kuowsley or the Regent’s 
Park contain every-day collections. What the Earl of 
Derby and William Yarrell can do, is not expected to 
be done by everybody. It is wiser to attempt the per- 
formance of a feat a little below, rather than a little 
above one’s powers. 

Just now (July 1850), our stud consists of turkeys, 
geese, ducks, various breeds of fowls, pigeons, with 
their several young, besides guinea-fowl, guans, a 
stork, a brood or two of pheasants and partridges, and a 
few pair of cage birds, altogether about 150 head. At 
about seven in the morning during summer, those birds 
which had been shut up in their respective houses the 
night before are let out for the day. A sprinkling of 
Barley had been thrown on the floor of each house the 
previous evening. The geese (to begin with them), are 
driven into a large, well screened orchard (nearly an 
acre), that slopes slightly to the south, and contains a 
good sized pond. Here they have thrown down to them 
a few handfuls of Barley, as much as is thought 
snfiicient for their gradually diminishing numbers, i.e., 
about half a quarter of a peck for ten or a dozen geese. 
This, however, is shared with them by such fowls as 
choose to fly over the fence and join the breakfast 
party ; the ducks too will frequently creep through and 
under the palings; so that although two or three 
additional handfuls may be given on such occasions, 
still if every handful, or even every grain were counted, 
no true account could be exactly rendered of the 
quantity of corn appropriated by the geese. Their 
principal maintenance is the Grass in the orchard, and 
we find that duriag summer they are thus kept in suf- 
ficiently good condition to kill into the house. During 
autumn and winter they require to be shut up to fatten 
in the regular way. About half this quantity of Barley 
is given at noon, and again at sunset in the court- 
yard, when they are driven up for the night at about 
8 o’clock. 

Our ducklings are kept pretty nearly in confinement, 
i.e.,in coops with small inclosures in front, from the 
time that they are hatched, till they are about a quarter 
grown. During this infantile state, they are entirely 
dependent on the food brought to them, consisting of 
bread crumbs, mixed Barley-meal, worms, &e. As 
soon as they are judged sufficiently robust to take to the 
water, of about an acre of which they have the range, 
besides open drains and ditches, they are turned loose 
with their nurse, but are always got home at night. 
Previous to this complete enfranchisement, they are, of 
course, disciplined by a few preliminary swims in a 
large milkpan sunk in the ground. If their nurse be 
a. hen, they very soon desert her and cater for them- 
selves ; if a duck, then, under her guidance, they pick 
up by far the greatest part of their maintenance, costing 
nothing but the few kernels of Barley that are thrown to 
them three or four times a day, to keep them in the 
habit of returning home with tolerable frequency. Now 
it is impossible to make any calculation of what these 
birds consume, or are maintained by, that can afford 
real instruction. I cannot properly enter into any 
balance sheet the insects, worms, seeds, and water- 
weeds on which my ducks grow, get flesh, and even fat, 
although they are all the produce of my own premises. 
De minimis non curat Lex. The law careth not for 
crumbs and atoms. A farmer who wants to know the 
exact profit and loss on each duck and hen, would, we 
take it, be penny, or rather farthing wise, and pound 
foolish ; that is, if his time and thoughts are worth 
money to him. And what most baffles us, is, that these 
savings which poultry get from off their walk, to the 
sparing of the Barley sack, perpetually vary. Thus, 


from Midsummer to Michaelmas, ducks cost very, very 
little to keep, where they have a proper range ; and so do 
other poultry. Nature is then most liberal, but when 
the ground is petrified by frost and covered with snow, 
it is a different affair, Fowls are then at their most 
costly time. A calculation of the expense of keeping 
them at cither period cannot but mislead. And as the 
greater number of ducks do not live six months, their 
yearly average consumption cannot be taken. 

In the same way, turkey-chicks, and common 
chiekens, are with us assiduously fed on their proper 
diet, their mothers being cooped, and dependent on the 
grain given them. As the younglings gain strength, 
they are gradually released ; and, when finally turned 
adrift, have the range of more than 8 acres of lawn and 
grove, where their mothers and themselves find 
abundance of nutriment, which, though valuable, cannot 
be charged in any bill for the maintenance of 
the growing families, During the time the mothers 
remain cooped, a person goes round to them as often as 
thought needful, that point being much regulated by 
their respective ages, with a supply of suitable food. 
It mainly consists of hard-boiled egg chopped up with 
Lettuce and Onions, bread crumbs, boiled Rice (costing 
ls. 4d. a stone) as a variety, Barley and fine pollard 
either mixed with cooked Rice, or by themselves mixed 
with a little water, as dry as can be to bring it to a con- 
sistence. Little chickens are treated to a few kernels 
of Wheat. The most economical way of distributing 
grain is to scatter it on the bare ground, and to give 
no more at a time than the fowls will quite consume ; 
and we find that the only mode of preventing the 
sparrows from getting much more than their fair share 
(their really fair share would be none at all), is to re- 
main with the birds and chicks while they are eating, 
till they are quite satisfied, and to repeat the visit at a 
short interval. Young chickens never should go more 
than two hours at most without a supply of food ; for 
adult birds three times a day is plenty. It does not 
appear to me that extreme precision in stating the 
weights and measures of the articles used as food for 
live stock is so very necessary or expedient. For 
creatures that have either to work hard, or to grow, or 
to get fat, a little too much food is better than a little 
too little. We should prefer even some waste by 
sparrows rather than see our poultry stunted in their 
growth, or checked in their moulting, or moping about 
in ill-conditioned plumage. Full grown guinea fowl 
that have a range (and they should not be kept other- 
wise), require no more corn for their maintenance in 
health and full laying powers, than what they will have 
when the poultry is assembled by the corn measure at 
morning, noon, and night. With us, the least profitable 
birds are, we believe, the pigeons, of which there are 
about 40, Besides the corn which these get at the 
general mess, they are entertained with Peas (at the 
rate of about a peck a week), in their private apart- 
ment the pigeon-loft, to which, however, they are not at 
all confined. They are fed at an extra rate to prevent 
them from trespassing on our neighbours’ fields. 
Pigeon pies in sufficiency could be had at a less cost, 
and the sale of choice pairs is not resorted to as a 
means of lessening the expense of keeping the flock. 

The commissariat department of every rearer of a 
general stock of poultry must be arranged, not as fora 
regular army, where the men are all of a certain equal 
height, and are supposed to be of a certain equal capa- 
city of stomach; but as for a mixed multitude or 
rabble, such as the followers of Peter the Hermit, or a 
disorganised riotous populace, consisting of old and 
young, male and female, healthy, sick, aud lame. To 
the entire mass of this feathered band of insurrectionists 
(and very riotous they do become as the pangs of 
hunger continue to pinch them), it may be advised that 
three feeds of corn a day be administered till they are 
tolerably satisfied. It is an error to believe that 
poultry wili eat corn to repletion ; they will turn from 
that when they feel they have had a sufficiency of it, to 
pounce upon the fly, drag out the half-hidden worm, or 
crop the sprouting Grass. The waste of giving corn to 
fowls consists in throwing them down a large quantity 
at once, more than they care to have, and then leaving 
them to themselves, instead of doling it out handful by 
handful, and stopping the distribution as soon as appe- 
tite begins to flag. They should not be allowed to leave 
a grain. The juniors and the prisoners, and the invalids, 
must have separate attentions, which we are not ex- 
pected to particularise here. For poultry that is put 
up to fatten loose in a small shed (really a good and 
more healthy way than fatting coops with separate com- 
partments, for we never see a return of the birds which 
die instead of fatting from this incarceration), for 
poultry so confined no feeding trough is better than 
that figured as for turkeys in the “ Ornamental Poultry,” 
and a former volume of the Agricultural Gazette ; but 
even the degree and kind of fatness expected in poultry 
is a matter of local taste and fashion. Most country 
people like a fowl, or a duck, that has been kept at large 
in high condition, either at the barn-door or in the 
pond, without any confinement at all ; thus making 
an approach to the edible qualities of game. Lon- 
doners prefer birds that have never stirred, except in a 
dark cellar, nor used their wings, except to help them 
to a perch 3 feet from the ground, at most. This in- 
action of the muscles gives a peculiar tenderness to the 
flesh and unctiousness to the fat, which is much valued 
by metropolitan purveyors. As far as the digestion of 
the eaters is concerned, it would be well if the parties 
could exchange their tastes. The caponish and luscious 
peculiarity of the fowls supplied by the best London 
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poulterers, requires a little fresh air and exercise to 
settle comfortably ; while the lightness of the barn- 
door flesh, if not eaten too soon after slaughter, is more 
suitable to a sedentary stomach. How hard, then, it is 
to dictate which is “the best mode of feeding and 
fatting ” when connoisseurs differ so widely as to the 
result most worthy to be aimed at. D. 


Home Correspondence. 

Ought Farmyard Manure to, be decomposed before 
Led to the Field 2 is a question that has been diseussed 
by a farmers’ club, of which I am a member, and, by 
a show of hands, was decided in the affirmative. 
Boussingault, Thaer, Schwertz, Coke, and others have 
admitted the disadvantages attending the decomposition 
of farm-yard manure; yet the turning of the manure 
heap until, as some farmers say, black butter becomes 
black snuff, must be familiar to all that have passed 
through rural districts ; and the “rivulet of blackish 
fluid, which is either wholly evaporated or lost in the 
ground,” cannot be now foreign to their senses. We 
know, or ought to know, the essence of the manure is 
contained in the liquid ; indeed, if allowed to remain 
long enough, the whole of the dunghill would run away 
in a liquid state ; so that when practicable, and where 
attended with pecuniary satisfaction by its efficacious 
action, a person cannot be sane who would follow the 
practice of his grandfathers. M. Gazzeri ascertained 
that horse-dung lost more than half the dry matter it 
contained in the course of four months. Professor 
Johnston found, by the time the straw is half rotten, 
this loss amounts to one-fourth of the whole weight, 
while the bulk is diminished one-half. To increase its 
quantity and preserve its quality ought to be the aim of 
all. Half a yard of rotten dung ought to be equal in 
its effects to a yard of unfermented dung; yet the 
latter, when ploughed in in the autumn, has been found 
to produce better crops on all tenacious soils than the 
former, weight for weight. Soils of this texture are 
benefited by the gases evolved during fermentation, 
and by its opening tendency. “Some have even gone so 
far as to maintain that fresh excrements were injurious 
to vegetation. Proofs to the contrary are readily ob- 
tained ; it is enough to recollect that in the grazing and 
folding of sheep and kine, the dung and urine pass di- 
rectly into the ground of our pastures and fields, and 
who shall say that the land is not benefited by what it 
thus receives? Unquestionably fresh manures in ex- 
cess prove injurious to vegetables; but as much may 
be said in regard to the best fermented dungs,” (Bous- 
singault.) Were we not guided by experience, perhaps 
we should be led to imagine there would not only be a 
saving of the ammoniacal salts, phosphates, &c., by ap- 
plying it fresh to the soil, but that all soils would be 
equally benefited by being thus treated. Notso. The 
chemical action of the manure will be equally efficacious 
on light and heavy soils, but this is more than coun- 
teracted by the injurious mechanical action. Whilst 
unfermented dung will prove most beneficial to our 
clays, half-rotten dung will be most efficacious to soils 
of a medium texture, and rotten dung to our light ones. 
Decomposed farm-yard manure is no better adapted for 
every soil than one man is adapted for every profession. 
George Summers, Stoke Wake, Dorset. 

Clover Failure.—Your remarks on my suggestions as 
to the probable cause of the failure of Clover, has led 
me to examine this subject more deeply. With our 
present knowledge on this mysterious subject, we can 
only avoid those enfeebling processes that tend to 
weaken the plant, and assist the injurious influences 
that cause the failure of the crop. This year one case 
only has come under my observation in this neighbour- 
hood. The Clover in this field was fed too late, and 
saturated with water throughout the winter. Although 
I detected Orobanche growing on Furze, not far distant, 
with its peculiar brown or reddish scales, and didy- 
namous monopetalous flowers—not a trace of it was to 
be found in this field. When sown, and when standing 
for a crop, there are few plants that depend so much 
on the weather for their success. Clover will grow 
Tuxuriantly even on sandy soil, in a wet summer, pro- 
yided they are ploughed deeply, well manured, and in a 
low situation. I think most people will agree with me, 
that Clovers are much less precarious, in unfavourable 
seasons, on soils of close texture—on soils containing a 
portion of clay with an admixture of calcareous matter 
—when ploughed deeply, and well manured, than on 
any other soil. Most modern authorities affirm this 
assertion, but I trust to my own experience for its 
exactness. I reiterate my belief—the present culture 
of many is not deep enough to ensure its successful 
growth, in unfavourable seasons. These I take to be 
the causes of occasional failure ; but there is a mystery 
yet to be solved. George Summers, Stoke Wake, Dorset. 

Anbury.—Mr. J. Mainwaring Paine asks if any of 
your correspondents have suffered from the finger and 
toz blight in their Swedes this season. It has been 
very severe on the lower green sand in this neighbour- 
hood, the stratum to which it is confined. It is pre- 
vented by a liberal application of the scrapings of roads 
made with calcareous gravel. An account of this was 
sent by me and printed in your journal about two years 
ago. If Mr. Paine requires further information, I 
shall gladly give it. J. Clutterbuck, Long Wittenham, 
Abingdon. 

Disease in Turnips.—Attention has been directed to 
the serious losses which the Turnip growers suffer from 


| crop is by this means quite preserved. 


the disease commonly called “fingers and toes.” I 
have studied the subject for some years, and can corro- 
borate the opinion of the Scotch farmers, that the only | 


cure for this disease is to give the land a bare fallow, 
or to grow a crop of Potatoes, so that the Turnip crop 
may occur at an interval of 8 or 10 years, instead of 4 
or 5, as usual. This bare fallow, or Potato crop, will 
protect the following crops of Turnips during several 
rotations. Lime is useful, though it is not so effectual 
as the above plan. If the Turnip fields be examined 
every year, it will be observed that if this system be 
not adopted, the “finger and toe” disease will spread 
further and further over the field, at each return of 
the Turnip crop. The diseased part of the Turnip 
sometimes contains the grub of an insect ; but whether 
this is the cause of the disease, or the diseased Turnips 
are a favourable place for the development of the in- 
sect, we are unable to say. Such questions as this well 
deserve the attention of our agricultural societies, espe- 
cially those which are now in the habit of distributing 
large sums of money in prizes for cattle ; the compara- 
tive merits of the different breeds are now sufficiently 
well understood. Without for one moment under- 
valuing the benefit conferred upon agriculture by the 
prizes for cattle, we would recommend that prizes 
should be offered of sufficient amount to induce men 
properly qualified by previous study to devote their 


time to the elucidation of this disease of “fingers aad | 
toes,’”’ and a host of other similar evils from which the | 


farmer sustains very serious losses. A 5/. or 10/. prize 
on this subject would only produce an essay that would 
be dear at the money ; but let 100/. be offered, and 
there is some chance of the question being settled. As 
an instance of the benefit to be derived from such an 
inquiry as this respecting the “ finger and toe” disease, 
we may mention that some portion of the Olive crop in 
France was yearly found to be destroyed by insects. A 
scientific gentleman was appointed by the French Go- 
vernment to investigate the subject, and by his sugges- 
tion (in those districts liable to this insect) the Olives 
are now pulled just before being quite ripe. The in- 
sects at this time have not reached maturity, and the 
There can be 
no reason why a similar investigation of the “ finger 
and toe” disease should not be similarly useful. 
D.C. LE. 

The Cow Parsnip ( Heracleum sphondylium).— Allow 
us to offer a few remarks in reply to your correspon- 
dent “ Scotia” on the Heracleum sphondylium, aud its 
uses for horticultural purposes. Although a common 
British plant, yet it is one of the most useful for cattle 
food, more especially for pigs and cows, which fatten 
upon it, also rabbits. We have some time since intro- 
duced and claim to be the first who suggested its 
general cultivation on the waste bogs, &c., in Ireland. 
With a view of confirming our ideas on this point, we 
have endeavoured this summer to improve it, and esti- 
mate its value, by the test of cultivation, from its seeds ; 
and we are glad to say our expectations are fully 
realised ; s0 much so, that we have obtained an extra- 
ordinary amount of green food from a small space of 
land. By judicious management it may be cut three 
times a year, as Lucerne. Its seeds must be sown in 
autumn or early spring, as it requires to lay a con- 
siderable time in the damp soil before it germinates. 
We shall feel pleasure in answering any of your in- 
quiring correspondents relative to the improvement 
and cultivation of this native plant. Enclosed is a 
packet of our cultivated seed for your acceptance. 
Hardy and Son, Maldon, Essex. 

Alloiments.—Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke, Bart., 
has in the parishes of Great Oakley, Cottingham, and 
Middleton, 350 acres of land occupied by 170 tenants. 
The quantities of the holdings vary from 20 poles to 
2 acres; but the greater portion are half acres. The 
smaller allotments, as roods and half acres, are either 
dug or forked with a strong three-pronged fork, 
14 inches long and 8 inches wide. The acres are 
ploughed. The produce on those which are dug or 
forked were from 6 to 8 quarters last year per acre. 
The Wheat crops on these allotments this year are 
exceedingly good, but I do not think the quantity will 
be so good as last year. The heavy crops are much 
beaten down by the heavy showers. I observed both 
this and last year the best crops upon these allot- 
ments were produced from those plots which were dibbled 
with from 3 to 4 pecks per acre. The forward-sown 
Barley is also good. The Peas and Beans are par- 
tially injured by the fly. The Potatoes are much worse 
diseased than last year. It may not be improper to 
state that the crops now growing upon these 350 acres 
will be equal if not superior to any growing on the same 
quantity of land in this country respecting quantity and 
quality, when it is considered that 10 years ago this 
portion of land was woods in Rockingham forest, thickly 
planted with timber and underwood. The vast change 
that has been effected by the industry of the people in 
bringing the same into such a superior state of cultiva- 
tion is praiseworthy to them, and must be a great satis- 
faction to the worthy baronet. Jas. Miller. 

Law Agents and Land Agents.—\ have, like your 
legal correspondent, been a reader of your Paper 
for some years. I have also, like him, derived a great 
deal of pleasure from the perusal of it, but from no 
part of it more so than from the remarks which have 
occasionally fallen from your pen upon the disadvan- 
tages of employing lawyers in the management of landed 
estates. Your correspondent may certainly be an ex- 
ception, both in himself and his experience, but the 
comparisons which he makes use of far from illustrate 
with fairness the respective merits of law agents aud 
land agents. I will, without going generally into the 
subject, touch upon two or three points upon which 


your correspondent founds his argument. He contends 
that a knowledge of the value of land is the mainspring 
of the existence of a country lawyer, and that he na- 
turally acquires that knowledge from the duties which 
accrue to him in that capacity. Those who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the occupation of land, and with 
the various expenses attendant upon it, and who from 
long experience are competent to form an opinion of the 
value of land for occupation, will scarcely attach much 
weight to the argument that a person—from the pe. 
rusal of title deeds and musty parchments, and en- 
quiries which he is compelled to make as to value, and 
which the present rental, whether fair or unfair, is pro- 
bably near enough to determine—is likely to gain that 
experience which enables him to discriminate between 
good and bad occupation, and form an accurate judg- 
ment upon the oftentimes complication of points, which 
constitute the value of different aud variously situated 
farms. I feel sure that scarcely a word is necessary to 
dispel the effect of any part of the argument of your 
correspondent, particularly as it fails of general appli- 
cation. The lawyers brought forward are men whoa 
care very little about litigation, and are also men of 
educated and eulightened minds, and consequently well 
fitted for the duty of placing landlord and tenant in a 
proper position. The Jand-agents, on the other hand, 
are for the most part ignorant and uneducated men, 
and have the certainly great failing (which arises from 
inexperience) of “go a-head” qualities. One word 
respecting the fairness of the comparison is unnecessary. 
To support an argument by otherwise than fair speci- 
mens of both classes is equally so. I will, having spun 
out these desultory remarks to a longer extent than I 
intended, leave the question in the hands of experience 
and common sense to decide, whether, in consulting the 
welfare of landlord, tenant, and the country, the ma- 
nager of landed property should or should not under- 
stand it. F. K. E., Aug. 12. 

Clover Failure.—Seeing some remarks in your Paper 
of the 24th ult., p. 537 6, on the failure of Clover, I wish 
to be allowed to offer some, the result of a little more 
than a year’s practical experience in farming, combined 
with a little previous observation. At Lady-day, 1849, 
I commenced farming, and seeded down at the usual 
time, in the usual way, with permission of the off-going 
tenant, two Wheat fields with Clover and Rye-grass. L 
also sowed a field with Barley after Turnips, and seeded 
that down in the same way. The result was that 
neither Clover nor Rye-grass came on either of the 
Wheat fields, and only a very littie Clover, with a poor 
crop of Rye-grass, on the Barley field, which had been 
insufficiently manured, with guano only, for Turnips, 
and these were not consumed on the land. I bought 
the seeds from neighbours who had raised them, sowed 
some themselves, and sold some to other neighboure, 
who had all good crops, thus proving that there was no 
fault in the seed. This year I have seeded down with 
Clover, &c., three fields of Wheat, two and a half being 
on fallow, and the remaining half being spring Wheat 
after Turnips, and in all of these the Clover and other 
seeds are well up, and promise a most abundant crop. 
I also sowed one of the Wheat fields of last year, which 
I had seeded down, but whereon the seeds had failed as 
before-mentioned, with Oats, having ploughed it before 
Christmas, and worked and treated it well in every 
respect, except that I did not manure it, having been 
told that it had been well fallowed and manured for the 
Wheat of 1849, the latter of which I have since had 
reason to believe was only partially true, and this I also 
seeded down again this year, the result being very little 
better than that of last year, so far as present appear- 
ances go; the red Clover coming up but sparingly, 
though plentifully sowed, and that which has come up 
being very weakly, and as small in the leaf, or smaller, 
than White Dutch. There is also a field with which I 
have been acquainted for upwards of 30 years, during 
which time one person farmed it till four or five years 
back, and in that time told me that he never could get 
a good crop of red Clover on it, and at length actually 
gave up trying to do so, but worked it very hard, keep- 
ing it under plough a good deal. This field is now 
beautifully covered with red Clover and other seeds in 
the hands of the new tenant, who has manured it well. 
The conclusion which I draw from the foregoing facts is, 
that it may probably be found in most cases, if fairly in- 
vestigated, that the failure of Clover arises more gene- 
rally from want of svfficiently manuring the land on 
which it is sown than from any other cause ; and by 
giving a good top-dressing to the field in my occupation 
last alluded to, I do not despair even yet of obtaining a 
fair crop of it on that field also. Some of your readers 
may perhaps be disposed to criticise my course of farm- 
ing, but to this I have been driven by the state in which 
I took the farm, and I do not think that this has much, 
if anything, to do with the partial failure of the Clover 
sown with the Oats, as it must be borne in mind that 
last year in every instance it failed with the Wheat, and 
was all but a total failure with the Barley ; whilst this 
year it has succeeded well ia every instance, excepting 
only this one field. How far it will stick” remains to 
be proved. Lime is commonly said to be an aid to 
this, as also to stiffening straw and brightening the sam- 
ple of Wheat, and if so, is I fear too much undervalued 
in modern farming; but as I have no experience on 
this point as yet, I only venture to state this as a 
general remark of divers persons who in practice seem 
to disbelieve their own assertion. No longer a mere 
Looker-on. ; 

Reaping Wheat—It may afford some gratification 
to the correspondent who addressed you on this subject 
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last week, to know that a machine for cutting the ears 
from the standing Wheat, leaving the straw to be 
gathered at leisure, has just been invented by a gentle- 
man residing in Somersetshire, aud that steps are being 
taken to bring it before the agricultural community. 
As the machine is constructed upon a well-established 
principle, and can be made for a small sum, there is 
every reason to hope that it will be of great utility. A 
Reader, 

Reaping Machine.—Maving observed in your Number 
(for August 24), the communication of a correspondent 
on a new mode of harvesting grain, I can inform you 
that in the neighbourhood of Dunbar, East Lothian, 
his suggestion has been carried out in a partial degree 
by the influence of the wind. The violent storms on 
Sunday the 18th, and Monday the 19th, broke off the 
heads of the Barley in several fields ; luckily, however, 
there was a considerable quantity of Barley cut, and in 
some places there was not such a thing to be seen as 
the heads, except lying on the ground. On one farm in 
this part several children have been employed in pick- 
ing them up, and it is probable that there may be 
several quarters of good grain saved from total loss by 
this means. P. E. V.—Observing in your Paper a wish 
expressed that some plan could be invented for taking 
off the ears of Wheat while standing in the field, I ven- 
ture to send you a sketch of a very simple instrument 
I saw many years ago, in very common use in the 
United States of America for taking off the heads of 
Clover. Itconsists of nothing more than the body of a 
wheelbarrow, on an axletree, with two handles behind, 
so set that the body of the machine can be moved cir- 
cularly on the axletree, and a horse attached to it by a 
chain and swingle tree on one side. The front board 
of the wheelbarrow is made slanting, and cut into teeth 
like a comb, shod with iron, or perhaps made of iron, 
and set very close at the angular point. The operation 
is the most simple possible. A man lays hold of the 
handles behind, and while the horse’ pulls the machine 
he moves the body of the barrow upon the wheels, cir- 
cularly, upwards and downwards, humouring the growth 
of the Clover as he goes along ; the heads of the Clover 
are all caught between the combs of the tool, and falling 
to pieces are thrown back into the body of the wheel- 
barrow, cut entirely to pieces, and in that country, 
where an idea prevails that sowing the husk with the 
Clover is better than threshing it out (I believe), it is 
sown in the state in which the tool takes it off; at all 
events each head falls into the most minute morsels. 
Why may not something of this sort be applied to 
Wheat? Z. X.Y. 

The. Study of Chemistry.—The expense of apparatus 
necessary in the study of chemistry might be taken from 
the shoulders of individual farmers by subscription, and 
the yearly expenses should be borne by an annual pay- 
ment by each member of a class engaged in the study, 
who should be entitled to the use of the apparatus, and 
the services of the schoolmaster might be remunerated 
by the payment of a small sum each time his assistance 
was required, The farmer would reap the benefit of 
such an arrangement in many ways. His knowledge 
of chemistry would prevent the system of fraud pursued 
by dishonest tradesmen. From the experience I have 
had, I am quite confident that it will be a long while 
before the state of education will allow of people pro- 
tecting themselves, consequently, some such plan is re- 
quisite. It will, of course, admit of great extension ; 
the apparatus should be kept at the school, and the sons 
of farmers and others might meet there to their mutual 
benefit. If a library could beadded so much the better. 
A series of lectures might be given in the winter season 


with advantage. J. Stollard, Ipstones, Staffordshire. 


Calendar of Operations. 
SEPTEMBER, 
LAMMERMUIR SHEEP FARM.—Harvest operations are pro- 


and under the most favourable circumstances. 
‘A very considerable proportion of the grain crop in our hill 
district has been cut, and in the course of a few days this will 
be carted and out of danger. The winds of the 19th ult, have 
done serious damage to the grain crop, especially in the lower 
districts, where much of it was dead ripe, and all of it near 
maturity. In general the quantity shaken amounts to the 
seed, andin many cases to much more. We commenced our 
harvest on the 26th by mowing Oats, but as yet have made very 
little progress, the fine weather having obliged us to keep all 
our hands working amongst the meadow hay, which the recent 
gales had scattered in every direction. Having now got this 
crop into something like a state of safety, we will now keep 
working at the corn, one-half of whichis now quite ripe, With 
the exception of a few small Cheviots, all our lambs are now 
sold, and most of them off the farm. This leayes our shep- 
herds some leisure, which is employed in manufacturing a 
supply of coarse meadow hay, sufficient to keep their cows fur 
six or seven months, This is cut and prepared by the servant, 
and driven home by the master, Towards the latter end of 
this month the draft ewes will be prepared for sale. In the 
meantime harvest work, and distributing the meadow hay over 
the farm, in well sheltered places, where it can be available 
for sheep during snow-storms, will keep us fully occupied, 4 
Lammermuir Farmer. 


gressing rapidly, 


Notices to Corresnondents. 

Bap Burrer: Manaman. The digestive organs are probably 
out of order, We would recommend a saline purgative— 
1b. of sulphate of magnesia, 1 oz. of nitrate of potash, dis- 
solved in warm water or gruel, and repeated in smaller doses 
in a few days, if required. It may be well to puta little 
nitrate of potash in the milk—half a teaspoonfulin a pail of 
3 or 4 gallons of milk. W. CS. 

Cocuin Guina Fow.: A B. You will find Mr, Baker’s adyer- 
tisementin the columns of to-day. 

Kins: Enquirer. The best ‘orm of kiln is the circular, taper- 
ing to the bottom, nearly in the form of the small end of an 
egg ; indeed, there is no better form for kiln than that of an 
egg-shell from which the broad end has been cut, as is com- 
monly done in eating. It ia generally convenient to have 
two apertures at the bottom. ‘The limestone, properly 
broken, and the coa!, should be placed in alternate thio 
layers, usually in the proportion of three of the former to one 


of the latter; but limestones vary much in the quantity of 
coal required. The coal should not be placed nearer the 
lining of the kiln than 9 inches, so a3 to ayoid burning the 
fire bricks. Where there is a constant sale, the proper plan 
is to keep the kiln always at work by drawing out small 
portions of the lime when sufficiently calcined, and adding 
fresh stone and coal at top. ‘Enquirer” should examine 
the best kilns near him, J, G@. 

Lime: Constant Reader. You had better lime now, and dress 
with guano in spring.—The peat is to be only charred, You 
must dig a hole, light a good fire in the bottom of it, pile on 
dry peat, and cover with wet peat to keep out the air; and 
when the fire is coming through, quench it with water, 

Muzzue: X YZ. Cana muzzle be so made as to prevent a calf 
from sucking its mother? Ihave had one which, though it 
had very sharp spikes, proved ineffectual; and is there such a 
thing as a Guernsey halter for tethering cows—a practice 
followed in Jersey and Guernsey ; and where are they to be 
purchased in London ? 

Parsnirs: AM. Do you propose to plant out roots for seed 4 
In that case set them in 2 feet apart every way, in land not 
too rich, burying them up to the crown. If it be for roots, 
you need not sow till January or February. The Jersey Cow 
Parsnip is the best for catile, if that is your object, Sow, 
shallow, 5 lbs. of seed per acre in rows 18 inches apart, If 
you have not farm-yard manure enough, sow 9 or 4 cwt, of 
guano broadcast. 

Summer Crops: Anon, A succession of summer crops for 
cattle feod, to come in at April and continue till November, 
will be Mangold Wurzel, to last you through June and July ; 
Rye, through April and May; early Cabbages, through June, 
July, and August ; winter Vetches, through May, June, and 
July; spring Vetches, through August, September, and 
October ; Lucerne, through June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember; early sown Rape, through August, September, and 
October; early Turnips through September, October, and 
November. 

SureRPHOSPHATE: Ireland. Your inquiry has been forwarded, 

SwepEs : Hill-side, They are suffering trom the attacks of wire- 
worm, There is no help for you that we know of. You might 
plough the field up, if the crop is very bad, and sow White 
Mustard, 

To Recover A Worn-our Farm: A B says, ‘‘ My farm, con- 
sisting of three parts arable and two pasture, is upon the 
estuary of Milford Haven, where there is an abundance of 
sea-weed thrown up by the sea daily, and abundance of 
slime at low water; and lime at4s. 6d. a ton on the next farm. 
The soil is dry and poor, and averaging a sufficient depth ; 
and the subsoil, or next stratum, is a mixture of stones and 
earth so locge that after the heaviest rain the ground is dry 
immediately. With artificial manure (guano), which is ex- 
pensive, I have an excellent field of Turnips, and with Sea- 
weed an excellent field of Potatoes; but if any of your ex- 
perienced correspondents will favour me with his advice 
upon the best mode of proceeding to recover a long neglected 
land, he will oblige. I have pared and burned about 20 
acres this year; but these fields are overrun with Fern, 
which finds its putriment many feet deep.” [You must force 
good crops by guano, keep sheep and cattle on them, and so 
get manure enough to create and maintain fertility.] 

Vinainta: Wd birch. The writer is now inthat State. His 
meaning probably was, that the landlord would furnish 
capital on receiving half the profit. 

Wueat: Triticum. The specimen sent is a very good Wheat 
—thin skinned in the berry, and well grown intheear. We 
do not know it. 


Ftlarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Sept. 7. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee are plentiful; Peaches and Nectarines from the 
open walls tolerably abundant. Gooseberries are all but 
over. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are sufficient for 
the demand, Pinms and Pears are still received from the Con- 
tinent in abundance. Filberts are plentiful. Carrots and 
Turnips may be had at 3d, to6d.a bunch, Potatoes are good 
and cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and so are Mushrooms, French Beans are scarcer. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Carnations, 
Picotees, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dablias, Verbenas, 
Bignonia venusta, Stephavotis floribunda, Heliotropes, Cal- 


ceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 4a to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 58 
Peaches, per doz., 3s to 83 
Nectarines, per doz,, 33 to 8s 
Apricots, per doz., 1s 6d to 53 
Figs, per pumnet, 2s to 4s 
Melons, each, 1s to 38 
P!ums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d 
Green-gages, do., 1s to 2s 
— per sieve, 8s to 10s 
Apples, deasert,p. bush, 4s to 8s 
— kitchen,do.,1s 6d to6s6d 


VEGET 


French Beans, p. sieve, 8s to 48 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 32 to 63 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 808 

— percwt., 286d to 4s 

— per bush., ls 6d to 3s 
Turnips, per doz, bun., 2s 6d 

to 33 6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Cucumbers, p. doz,, 1s to 68 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to Is 
Carrots, per doz., 33 to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. puanet, 1s to 1s6d 
Spinach, p.half sieve,1s 6d to 2s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


Pears, per doz,, 1s. to 3s 
Lemons, per doz,, 1s to 3s, 
Oranges, per doz,, 28 to 3s 
per 100, 8s to 24s 
Almonds, per peck, 68 
sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1s 6d to 2s 
— p.bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush., 
208 to 22s 
— Brazil, p, bsah., 12s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs. 22s to 30s 
ABLES. 
Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p. doz,, 286d to 3s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz,, 
6d to 1s 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 1s to 1s 6d 
Cos, p. score, 6d tols6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 9d tols 6d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz, bun., 1s to 28 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 

Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.12bunch,, 6dto9 


ES 
HAY.—Per Load of 36 [russes. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 5, 


80s 
70 


Prime Meadow Hay 75s to 
Inferior ditto... ... 63 
Rowen ., «ss «o 60 
New Hay a _ 


Trade dull, 


Clover ... .. «. 70s to 888 
New Clover ow _ 
Shame | ssp bes) ene) 28 28 


J, CooPER. 


CUMBERLAND MARKET, Sept. 5. 


Prime Meadow Hay 745 t0788 
0 


66 
65 
84 


Inferior ditto... ... 
New Hay 
Old Clover ... 


50 
78 


65sto 72s 
65 72 
ad 26 30 
JosHUA BAKER, 


Inferior ... .. s+ 
New Clover ... «+. 
Straw cas 


oer 


WHITECHAPEL, Sept. 5. 


683 to 728 
60 62 


80 85 
SMITHFIELD, 


Fine Old Hay ... 
{Inferior ditto 

New Hay 

Old Clover 


758,to 80s. 


New Clover ... ... 
Inferior ditto... ... — 
RRS ete crs’ cose, eae 28 


Monpay, Sept. 2, 


We have a very large supply of Beasts, but the average 
quality is inferior, consequently many of the best descriptions 


make 3s. 8d. A considerable 
unsold, 


small; 


number of second-rate remain 


Tbe number of Sheep is also large, and the demand 
trade is exceedingly heavy, especially for big Sheep. 


We cease to quote Lamb, as the season has closed ; what few 


come to market only make mutton price, 


The supply of Calves 


[Supr. 7, 


is fully adequate to the demand; prices are with difficul 

maintained, From Holland and Germany there are 974 eal 
4890 Sheep, and 217 Calves ; and from Scotland, 200 Beasts. 4 
Bue ofB hes dé sd > hy of 8ibs—s d 6 da 

est Scots, Here- est Long-woolp, 3 4 

rie he 5 otos al Bite ae oe tans 
Best Short-horns 3 2—3 Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 Ditto Shorn _- 
Best Downs and Lambs 

Half-breds ...310—4 0| Calves... 
Ditto Shorn .., .., — ... | Piga ... .. ..38 O—4 0 
Beasts, 4703); Sheep apa Lam 82,810; Calves,330; Pigs, 304, 

RIDAY, Sept, 6, 

We have a good supply of Beasts, but not many fresh u 
from our own grazing districts. Trade is dull, at Monday’s 
prices, The number of Sheep is smaller, so also is the demand, 
and it is with difficulty that Monday’s prices are realised for 
anything, Lamb is scarcely saleable, We are not so plenti- 
fully supplied with Calves as of late, and trade is rather better. 
E rom. Germany and Holland there are 439 Beasts, 3100 Sheep, 
271 Calves, and 14 Pigs; from Scotland, 70 Beasts; 300 from 
the northern and midland; and 82 Milch Cows from the home 
counties. , ay 
Best Scots, Here.« 

fords, &c. Be 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ... 3 
Ditto Shorn Pre rer Oy ee 
Beasts, 1032 ; Sheep and Lambs, 10,650; Calves, 491; 

COAL MARKET,.—Faripay, Sept. 6. 

Holywell, 14s.; Wallsend Haswell, 16s.; Wallsend Hetton, 

16s,; Wallsend Lambton, 15s. 6d.—Ships at market,100. 


MAKK LANE. 
Monpay, Supt, 2.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage sawples this morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
was smaller and of worse quality than that of last week, con 
sisting chiefly of the new crop; a very few of the finest samples 
were picked out at about last week’s prices, but the great bulk 
remained unsold at a late hour. Although there appeared a 
better inquiry for the finest descriptions of foreign early in the 
day, littie business resulted, holders being excecdingly firm in 
their demands, with which the millers were unwilling to 
comply,—Barley meets an improved inquiry, at an advance of 
6d. to ls. per qr.—Beans are unaltered in value.—We advance 
our quotations ls. per qr. for English white Peas, and 1s. to 28. 
per qr. upon foreign,—Oats are a fair sale, at an im,rovement 
of 6d. per qr.—The show of Mustard was considerable, and 
amounted to 1500 qrs. ; some of the best samples were picked 
at about 6s. 6d, per bushel, but by far the greater portion could 
not be disposed of, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER, 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White 
fine selected runs ...ditto 
Talavera 


one — see 


Pe hers aa 


Best Long-wools, 3 2to3 4 
Ditto Shorn ty Le a ee 

Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 4 
Ditto Shorn 
Layaus oy, oan dee 
Calves... see see 


6to3 8 
2--3 4 
6—3 0 385 
24—3 8 
o—4 0 
Pigs, 310, 


8—4 0 


s. 8. 
42—46| Red ...... 
45—49| Red -.|40—43 


46—52 
Red ....,.|36—42 


22—25 
20—23 


.-.|L7—19 
..|13—17 
.. |18—16 

18—20 


24—26 


21—22 
24—28 
24—81 

25—20 
36—40 


31--36, Norfolk |31—36 
21—24| Per sack|31—34 


35—52 
23—27 
17—22 
15-18 
18—21 
16—20 
15—20 
19—21 
51L.—61 
24—20 
24—34 
23—31 
22—28 
/26—30 


PR & 
Barley,grind. & distil., 19s to 22s...Chev. 
— Poreign,...Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
Scotch and Lincolnshire .,,Potato 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed 
Feed 
Feed 
Foreign 


Rye-meal, foreign. 
Beans, Mazagan Harrow 

Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk... 
Foreign 

Yellow... 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent...... 
sees 248 to 308... 


... per sack 
ditto 


English Wheat sup- 
Barley continues in good 


IMPEB)AL WHEAT. 


AVERAGES, — 
273 4d|27s 8d 
27 8 |27 8 
27 9 |26 10 
28 2/26 5 
28 1 |26 3 
28.11 /20 11 


22s 3d\18s 14/248 94) 
18 1 |22 2 
17 11 |23 8 
18 4 |23 0 
17 9 }20 10 
1g 9) (23,4 
18 0 {22 11 


Agereg. Aver. 6 28 0 |27 0 
Duties on Fo- ee eae 
reign Grain 1°0 PE Onl Ofek” 0} 1 06 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, JuLy 27, Aua. 3.;AuG. 10.,Aue 17.,Aua. 24.;Auca. 31, 


44s 1d 
43 8 


one oe 
43 7 ese eae 
43 6 oss | oe 
43 6 — see 
eo a ~ = > 
SEEDS.—SeEpr. 2. : 
48s to 54s | Coriander, per cwé, ...18s— 22s 
Mustard, white,p,bush.t — 
brown do, 7 
Rape, per last ......... 
Cakes, Lindseed,p. 
—  — foreign,p.ton,6l.15s 
— Rape, foreign, do,, 31.178. 
Tares, per bush... 33 0d—5s 6d 


LrverPoon, Faipay, Ava. 30.—The supplies received into 
this port, coastwise and from Ireland, since Monday last are 
light ; and with the exception of a tolerable import of foreign 
Wheat, the arrivals of grain and Flour from abroad are com~ 
paratively moderate, At our market this morning the Wheat 
trade was firm, and a fair amount of business was transacted, 
on terms fully equal to, and in a few cases a little over, the 
current rates of Tuesday. Flour becoming less plentiful, and 
in good demand, Barley and Malt, although not readily sale- 
able, remained unaltered in value. Beans, upona moderate 
demand, supported late prices; and Peas were held steadily at 
late rates. Oats and Oatmeal of all descriptions barely sus- 
tained previous prices. Indian Corn realised a further ad- 
vance this morning of 6d. per qr., with rather an active sale, 
—Toespay, SEPT. 3,—The imports of grain and Flour from 
our own coasts are still on a moderate scale, but we are again 
liberally supplied from abroad. We had a steady but an active 
market this morning, Old Wheat met a moderate retail de. 
mand, at late rates. New Oats and new Oatmeal were less 
plentiful, and brought full prices. Grindiug Peas were 1s, per 
qr. dearer. Barley and Beans without change. French Flour 
met a good sale, at extreme prices. In Indian Corn there was 
little doing, but it supported Friday’s advance of 3d, to 
6d, pergr. Arrivals and exports inv Liverpool from the 27th 
Aug. to 2d Sept., inclusive: Wheat, 16,840 qrs.5 Barley, 
1885 ars.; Malt, 810 qrs.; Oats, 6444 qrs,; Beans, 2705 qrs. 5 
Peas, 273 qrs.; Indian Corn, 1722 qrs. ; Oatmeal, 1745 sacks 
and 4623 sacks and 16,726 barrels of Flour, 


Canary, per qr. 
Caraway, per cwt. ...29 — 33 
Hempseed, per qr. ...d4 — #5 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 — 45 
Clover, red, p. cwt...,.2£ — 46 

— — foreign,do. — 
— white, do. ...... 36 — 48 
— foreign,do. — 


g 
13 


36—1850. | 
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BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
HE ELEMEN'S OF BOTANY, Structural, Phy- 
siological, and Medical. With a Sketch of the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
Price 12s. cloth. ! 

The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s. 

This will complete the series of Elementary Botanical 
Works by Professor Linpuey, of which * School Botany,” and 
4 The Vegetable Kingdom.” form the other parts, 

* CONTENTS, 

Parr I.—Chap. 1, General Attributes—2, Of the Elementary 
Organs—3. Of the Epidermis and its Processes—4, Of the 
Compound Organs—5, Of the Root—6. Of the Stem—7. Of the 
Leaf-Buds—8, Of the Leaves—9, Of Food and Secretions— 
10. Of the Motions of Fluids—11. Of the I'lower-Bud—12, Of 
the Infloreseence—13. Of the Floral Envelopes—l4. Of the 
Male Organs—15. Of the Disk—16, Of the Female Organs— 
17. Of the Keceptacle of Torus—18. Of the Ovule—19. Of Fer- 
tilisation—20. Of the Fruit—21. Of the Seed—22, Of Germina- 


tion—23. Of Flowerless Plants, 

Parr Il.—Chap. 1. Linnean Sexual System—2, Analytical 
Method—3. The Manner of Studying.—Glossary,. 

*,* The Elements of Medical and @conomical Botany, illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams and woodcuts, is now ready, 


HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or the Structure, 
Classification, and Uses of Plants; illustrated upon the 
Natural System, Second Edition. 500 Illustrations, Price 
30s. in cloth. 
*.* To suit the convenience of Students and others, the above 


~ ‘Work is issued also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S @CONOMICAL BOTANY, 
This day is published, in one vol, Svo, with numerous woodcuts 


price 14s, 
Tepemicek AND GCONOMICAL BOTANY ; or, 
An Account of the Principal Plants employed in Medicine 
or Domestic Economy. 

The first two Parts of Thx ELEMENTS or Borany, comprising 
Structural and Physiological Botany, and a Glossary of Tech. 
nical Terms, are published in one octavo volume, price 12s. 

These three parts form a complete manual of Botany for 
Medical and other Students who have made themselves 
acauainted with the author’s ‘‘ School Botany.” 

EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 

*‘ The Vegetable Kingdom contains, among a large quantity 
of plants of no known importance to man, various useful spe- 
cies employed in medicine, the arts, or in the many branches of 
domestic economy. The principal part of those which can be 
brought by teachers in Europe under the notice of students, or 
which, from their great importance, deserve to be, among the 
earliest subjects of study, are mentioned in the following pages, 
where they are arranged in the manner proposed. inthe ‘ VecE 
TABLE Kinapom’ of the author, with the sequence of matter 
departed from in a few instances, when it was believed that the 
convenience of younger students would be consulted by doing 
so. The author trusts that this. selection will be found to have 
been made in such a way that all teachers who possess reason- 
ably extensive means of illustrating. theit lectures, and al) 
Botanic Gardens, may furnish the larger part of the species 
which are mentioned. A small selection was indispensable ; 
firstly, because a greater work would have been beyond the 
reach of the majority of purchasers:; and secondly, because 
experience shows us that those who have. to. study, a. science of 
observation, such as Botany, require to concentwate their atten- 
tion, in the first instance, upon a limited number of objects,” 


Just published, in demy 8yo, price 2s, 6d, 
RCHIDACEA LINDENIANS ; or, Notes upon 
a Collection of Orchids formed in Colombia and Cuba, by 
Mr. J. Linpen. By Joun Linptsy, Ph. D., F.R.S, and L.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


SSHOoL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of Botanical 


Science, New Edition. 400 Illustrations. Price 5s. 6d. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW EDITION OF 
PROF. LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 


NUMGDUCTrYrON TO BOTAN Y, 


By Professor Linptry, Ph.D. I'.R.S. Professor of Botany 
in University College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections and numerous Additions. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

In this new and enlarged Edition, the Author has followed 
very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, than whom no man is entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and arrangement, or the great ex- 
perience which a long and most suceessful career of public in- 

struction has necessarily given him. 

The Author has begun with what is called ORGANOGRAPHY 
(Book I.); or an explanation of the exact structut of plants ; 
a branch of the subject comprehending what relates-either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
in a state of combination. It isexceedingly desirable that these 
topics should be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science. In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 
arrangements depend upon characters arising out of their con- 
sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have no logical pre- 
cision until the principles of Organography are exactly settled. 
A difference of opimion exists among the most distinguished 
botanists, upon some points connected with this: subject, so 
that it has been found expedient to enter occasionally into 
much detail, for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 
press of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 
to rely. 

To this succeeds VEGETABLE PuystoLoey (Book II.) ; or the 
history of the vital phenomena that have been observed both 
in plants in general, and in particular species, and al-o in each 
of their organs taken separately. It is that part of the science 
which has the most direct bearing upon practical objects. Its 
laws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organography. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, and the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
Strated ; so that it has been found essential that the grounds of 
the more popularly received opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length, 

Next follows GLossoLocy (Book III.) ; or, as it was formerly 
called, TERMINOLOGY; restricted to the definition of the ad- 
jective terms, which are either used exclusively in Botany, or 
which are employed in that science in some particular and 
unusual sense. The key to this book, as also to tne substantive 
terms explained in Organography, will be found in a copious 
Index at the end of the volume, 

Tt has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which 
it is found at the present day, In doing so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
relates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that th« present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work, 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans, 


Popular Corks 
PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON, anv MABERLY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


28, UPPER. GOWER-STREET, anp 27, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


RLEY’S 
SCLENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large, To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools; to persons whose, education has, been 
neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early 
life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics these little 
works will be particularly suited, The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form. 


Te 
A New Epirton (being the fifth) is now ready, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and suflicient for a right understanding 
of every Art and Seience in its leading truths and great prin- 


ciples, 
Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth. 


Il. 
New EpirTron (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By GEORGE DARLBY,. A.B: 
Price 4s, 6d., cloth. 


IIl. 
Tump EDITION, _* 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WiTH 
A Section on PROPORTIGNS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

‘¢ For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these. 
sciences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read 
with more advantage than ‘ Darley’s Popular Geometry an 
Algebra,’”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘* Mechanics.” 


TV. 
Srconp EpITrion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Piane and Spherical. 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry, 


Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth, 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 


Witr Eneravines.—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered. 
“ There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in 4 most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 


extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
talents of its projector and editor, Mr, Darley,”—Swn, 


Price 3s, 6d. (post free.) 


HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for itg 


Formation and 
Reprinted from the 


Annual pruning 
time, principle of 
execution, wc, 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion. of, 
into stock 

Bud, preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 


Culture, 


Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additions, 


CONTENTS. 
Planting out, ar- 
rangement of 
trees, d&c. 
Pushing eye, spring 
treatment of dwart 
shoots from 
Roses, differentsorts 
on the same stock 
Roses, short list of 
desirable sorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 
Sap-bud, treatment 
of : 
Shape of trees 
Shoots and buds, 
choice of 
Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 
Shoots, keeping 
even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 
Shortening 
shoots 
Stocks, planting out 


wild 


distance, shorten« 
ing heads, é&c. 
saw proper for 
the purpose 


GRAFTING, 
Aphides, to keep 
down 


Free-growers, re-« 
marks on 

Graft, binding up 
and finishing 

Grafting, advantage 
of 

Grafting, disadvan.« 
tage of 

Operation in differ. 
ent months 

Preliminary obser- 
vations 

Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip. 
tion of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 

Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 


Guards against for budding upon; | Stock, preparation 
Labelling {wind the means of pro- of 
Loosing ligatures curing ; colour, APPENDIX, 
March pruning age, height; sorts | A selection of vari-< 
Mixture for healing for different spe- eties 

wounds cies of Rose ; tak- | Comparison be- 
Pruning for trans- ing up, trimming tween building 


plantation roots, sending and grafting 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, James Marruews, at the 
Olice of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

iy COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 

OPERATIONS. 
By JosEpH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devons 
shire, &c. dc. 
Reprinted from the GARDENER’Ss CHRONICLE; above 57,000 
have already been sold, 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 1s. 10d. 
ABLLS FOR THH HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Glasses, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 
OF 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 
So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted 
into Tux HerpaRrium. 
London: J. MATrHEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and may be ordered of all booksellers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It wil: completely 
remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, reuder the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com« 
plexion perfeotly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
zs. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 


} ETCALFEH’S ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDBER 

will be found to be the best that has yet been produced; 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to bedesired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends. to sweeten and purify the 
breath. M. and Co., from the many years they have been cele- 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders 
that have been brought before the public. They have now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the aboye 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend its univerzal 
adoption. Wholesale and retail at MerrcaLre, BINGLEY, 
and Co.’s, Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s, per box. 
Caution.—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com- 
bined with those of H.R.H, Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
aud the signature and address of the firm, thus: ‘* METCALFE, 
Binetey, and Co., 1308, Oxford-street, London.” 


OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by. using 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price ls, Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Yestimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tions for use. Sent free, by return for post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penuy stamps, 

CAUTION.—The great- success of this. preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDEH’S ENAMEL Advertisements. 
It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Jonn WILLIs accompanies each packet. 


HE TEHK?TH.—How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornamente, and the breath made disagreeabie to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes. But although most ladies are caretul, and even 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufticiently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of whica the 
greater part of the cheap Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed, It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentrifice, as a preparation free 
from ali injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
fragrance to the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
Is a white powder compounded of the choicest and most 
rvecherché ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and pure, Price 
2s. 9d. per box.—Sold by A. RowLanpD and Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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ORM SON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 


AND 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


[Suer. 7, 
BRO WN, 


CHELSEA, 


They haye much 


pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


Peach House, 


30 by 16 feet, 30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser,—‘ I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 


Joun Snaw Leran, Esq., is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating, 


45 by 20 ft. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 
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Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft, 
{Enectep ror Joun SnHaw Leioan, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


I shall have much pleasure in 
(Signed.) 


tj; 


Vinery, 


Vinery, 
39 by 16 ft. 


30 by 16 ft. 
I may also state that my honoured employer,, 


answering any references you may please to direct. 
‘‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENERS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED IN 


PLANTING. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to submit to an unreserved 
Sale, by Auction, on the premises, Brentford Nursery, Middle- 
sex, about the second week in October (by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. J. Ronalds), the whole of the valuable NURSERY 
STOCK, riding over about 30 acres, consisting of a large and 
Tich assortment of Standard and Dwarf Maiden, Trained and 
Untrained Fruit trees, of every description ; Ornamental trees, 
Deciduous and American Shrubs; fine Evergreens, &c. 
Further particulars in future advertisements. 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Sept. 1850. 


DALSTON NURSERY.— TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 


structed by Mr. J. Smith to submit to public competition 
by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on 
MONDAY, September 23d, and following day, at 11 o'clock 
(in consequence of the Lease being nearly expired), the whole 
of the valuable GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising several 
thousands of choice double Camellias, from 18 inches to 10 feet, 
beautifully set with bloom buds; Azalea indica, Epacris, 
Ericas, Daphne indica, Pimelea, Correa, Cassia corymbosa, 
Erythrina, Diosma, Nerium, Plumbago, Kennedya, Chorozema, 
Gardenias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Cactus, Fuchsias, 
Myrtles, Acacia, Heliotropes, Aloes (sorts), Hydrangeas, China 
Roses, Statice, Magnolia grandiflora (ex.), Viola arborea, Cal- 
ceolarias, Verbenas, Lobelias, &c.—May be viewed, and Cata- 
logues had (6d. each, returnable to purchasers), one week prior 
to the sale, of the principal Seedsmen in London; on the pre- 
Mises; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex, 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
SPECIMEN GREENHOUSE PLANTS. &c., THE PROPERTY 
OF AN AMATEUR, 


R, D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton 
(one mile from Hyde Park corner), on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 19, 1850, at 1 o’clock, a large assortment of GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, including some fine specimens of Ficus, Dracena 
Passiflora in fine varieties, Begonia, Piumbago, Achimenes, 
Tecoma, Erica, Azalea, Epacris, Correa, Bignonia; also a 
large plant of Rhododendron Altaclarence, Nerium, Evergreens 
in pots, and other miscellaneous Nursery Stock. — May be 
viewed one day prior to the sale, and Catalogues had of the 
principal Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Auction 
Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton, near London. 


BROMPTON AUCTION GROUND, FULHAM ROAD, 
BROMPTON (one Mile from Hyde-park-corner), Esta- 
blished for the Sale of all Kinds ef NURSERY AND 
FLORISTS’ STOCK BY AUCTION, 


A. RAMSAY, Atcrtioneer and Vatuer, &c., 

© begs to inform his Friends, the Trade, and others, that 

he has commenced receiving (for the season), NURSERY and 

other STOCK intended for Sale by AUCTION. Terms, &c., 
sent on application, 

D. A. R. begs to recommend these Sales to the notice of all 
Persons engaged in Planting, &c., as offering unprecedented 
opportunities of securing, at extraordinary low prices, large or 
small collections of every kind of Stock. 

N.B. Every accommodation provided for Buyers of Stock re- 
quired to be packed for the country or the Continent, 


ARM TO BE LET, ON LEASE, at Michaelmas.— 
THE MANOR FARM, at Lockerly, near Romsey, about 
13 mile from Dunbridge Station, containing about 200 acres of 
excellent Land, with a good House. A new set of Farm Build- 
ings are about to he erected, to meet the requirements of the 
tenant. None need apply who are not improviog farmers, or 
who are not possessed of sufficient capital. For further parti- 
culars apply to M. C., care of Thomas Collins, East Tytherly, 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


Gay sine? WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 
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2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 
2-inch strong Aj 
2-ineh extra strong ,, on 
13-inch light iF 8 6 
18-inch strong “ cory LS 8 
iz-inch ,, extrastrong,, ae ake 11 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
berough, Hull, or Newcastle. 
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FARMS TO LET AT MICHAELMAS NEXT, 

R. HURLEY, Farm and Estate Agent, is in- 
structed to let the following, amongst other desirable 

farms: No.1.—TWO EXCELLENT t'ARMS in Herts, 26 miles 
from London, and close to the Great Northern Railway, 
consisting of 526 and 287 acres respectively, admirably 
adapted for Turnips, Wheat, &c., and for carrying a large 
flock, Rents, 18s. and 21s, per acre; superior residences 
and buildings,. No. 2,—A first-rate Farm of 160 acres, near 
Windsor; good house, &c. No. 3.—A capital Farm at En- 
field, of 105 acres, equally divided; superior residence and 
buildings. No. 4.—An excellent Farm, with gentleman re- 
sidence, &c., with 100 acres of very capital land, equally 
divided ; situate in Essex, within 4 miles of the Harl ow 
station. No. 5.—A good Farm iu Sussex of 230 acres, well 
drained, and adapted to the growth of Wheat and Beans, but 
not of heavy tillage. Rent 20s. per acre, tithes, &c., 6s. Good 
Premises; tenant may propose his own terms, No. 6.—A 
small Farm of 61 acres, in Sussex, with Farm-house and two 
Cottages. Rent, on lease, 501, a year. No. 7.—A capital 
Farm, in Kent, of 220 acres. Rent 1351. a year, tithe 30. 
Two capital Farms, in Surrey, of 400 and 170 acres. Rent and 


tithes low; the latter tithe free. Another, in same county, 
of ‘600 acres ; rent and tithes very low, Also a good Farm at 
Fulmer, Bucks, of 90 acres, nearly equally divided. And, 
lastly, three Farms, in Kent, consisting of 155, 123, and 76 
acres respectively ; rents low.—Apply for terms (inclosing two 
etamps) to the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
London, 
WANTED, A SMALL FARM, from 20 to 50 acres. 
lars tu be sent to Mr. HuR.eEy. 
WARMING. 
OT-WATER APPARATUS, with improved 
Boilers, requiring no brickwork, and arranged to con- 
tinue in aciion from 12 to 16 hours without attention, adapted 
for Churches, Chapels, Couservatories, and every description 
of Buiidiug, supplied and erected on the most reasonable 
terms, 


Particu- 


Also the Thermanterion, an apparatus which warms 
without injuring the air, and recommends itself on account of 
its simplicity, durability, efficiency, and economy, especially 
adapted for Churches, Chapels, Hails, or Buildiugs, only used 
occasionally, — App'y to SPILLER and Tartor, Engineers, 
Battersea. 

STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


iEeeare 


(hae 
Cea D. YUUNG 
W. anpd C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &e., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

‘This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals. with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for reo- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ims., 1ls.; 30 ins., 1s, 5d.; and 
36 ins,, 1s, 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide 

If more or less than a web ie required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
priucipal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Ualfpeany per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strenzth of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard, Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 


se 


and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 


Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


ILVER PLATE, NEW AND SECOND-HAND.— 

T. COX SAVORY and Co’s Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for 
by a paid letter. The contents are the Prices, Weights, and 
Patterns of New and Second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; 
New and Second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, 
Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new Plated on White Metal 
Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, 
and Jewellery.—T. Cox Savory and Co,, 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


BPetann LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4th Vic., cap. 9. 
DimEcTors, 

Robert Eglinton, Esq. 

Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 

Peter Morrison, Esq. 

Henry Lewis Smale, Eaq. 


William Bardgett, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, Esq. 
George Cuhen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq.; F. P. Cockerill, Esq.; J. D. Dow, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
D. W. Cohen, M.D., 6, Cleveland-row. 
John Hutchinson, M.D., 105, Milton-street, Dorset-square, 
F, Le Gros Clark, Esq., Surgeon, 24, Spring-gardens, 
STanDING COUNSEL. 
The Hon. John Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M.P., Temple. 
Soricitor.— William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes-street, Bank, 

Among others, the fullowing important advantages may be 
enumerated. 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven annual — 
premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per — 
annum, with the option of paying off the principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only ; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, when- 
ever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of 
premium, which would be charged for insurances effected in the 
usual way. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan. 
for securing Loans or Debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on the Policy for the whole term of life than in and 
other office. 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the Assured admitted in the Policy. 

Medical attendants remuneratedin all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium : 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 


Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
seven years, Seven years. 


OYE: 
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Age. 
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Peter Morgison, Resident Director. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on the 29th instant, the 
Chief Office of this Comoany in London will be REMOVED to 
Nos. 20 and 21, POULTRY, 

BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, 
Sept. 3, 1850. 


NEW TALE BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION for September 7th, 
contains Chapter First of The Sorrows of Gentility, by 
Geraldine E. Jewsbury — Miss Mitford’s Readings of Poetry, 
Qld and New—Johu Clare—The Sunbeam in the Attic, Chap- 
ter I[1I.—Chapters on Dress, &c., &c.—With a beautiful large 
Engraving of ‘The Outcast;” also Illustrations of Dress, 
Work, &c. - 
*,* Now ready, the First Volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 
A Number is published weekly, price 3d., Stamped, 4d., and 
in Monthly Parts. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., No. VII. of 
AXTONS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. LinptEy and JosepH Paxton, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Just published, in post 8vo, 5s. ; or free by post, 5s, 6d., 
A SYNOPSIS of the CONIFEROUS PLANTS 
grown in GREAT BRITAIN, and sold by Knienurt an 
Pesry, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea. ' 
London: LoneamaN, Brown,GREEN, and LoneMANS, - , 


Printed by Wrorram Baeapsorr, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Freorarce Muuietr Evana,of No.7, Churek- ~ 
row, Stoke Newingtow, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City of 
London; and eas by them at the Olfice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
paris of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemepts aud Communications are to be appagssaDp TO THB EvitoR.— 
SaTuapvAyY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1830, : 
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A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy 


No. 37—1850.] 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, — 


and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


[Price 6d. 


INDEX, 


Airand the soil ...ssesesesess 585 0 | Gardening, disasters in s.ses0s. 582 0 
Allardia tomentosa. .. 583 a | Holland, vardeningin ........ 580 @ 
ape of the Dead Sea ........ 582 a4 | London Farmers’ Club—High 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, consti- Farming 

tuents of 583 ¢ | Lily ofthe Valley . 
Bodorgan Hall 583 a | Limonia laureola 
Bog cultivation. 586 6 | Mangold Wurzel... 
British Association Melons, disease in .. 


British Flora, Hooker and — culture of, in"France .... 582 4 
Arnott’s, rev........++ secesee 582 ¢ | Pelargoniume, diseased...... oe 579 6 
Brunavigia Josephine ... Plante, diseases in ... eee 579 6 
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Tomato sauce ...... 
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Villa gardening ,... . S81 a 
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Corn, transmutatio Potatoes from cuttings. ove OSL @ 

Cucumbers, large.. Potato harvest ....... c 
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Wash for fruit trees 


HE GREAT TRIAL SHOW OF DAHLIAS 
AND NEW FLOWERS, and Exhibition of Implements 
and Materials used in Gardens, TuursDAY next, at the GRECIAN 
Satoon City-road. All persons intending to exhibit, are 
requested to give notice of their intention, and the room they 
require by Tuesday’s Post, Schedules may be had at 420, 
Strand, and Eyre’s Advertising Office, 19, Bouverie-street ; 
and are printed at length in the Country Gentleman of last 
week. Subscribers. Messrs. Turner, Keynes, Barnes, Bragg, 
Edwards, Gaines, Harrison, the Metropolitan Union, Legge, 
Moore, Salter, Spary, Turville, and Whale. 
*,* Dinner 5s, ; punctually at 3. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Hus LOW anv CO. have just published their 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, which can be 
had free on application.—Clapton Nursery, London, Sept. 14. 


EXHIBITION OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, OR THE 
BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE LILY. 
Ho; GROOM, CrarHam Rise, near Lonpon, by 
Appointment Frorist To Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and to His Masesty THE Kine or Saxony, begs to invite the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public, to inspect his unrivalled collection 
ofthis most SPLENDID HARDY LILY, which is now in flower, 
For elegance of form, delicious fragrance, and freedom of flow- 
ering, it is not surpassed by any plant in cnltivation. May be 
yiewed every day (Suadays excepted). Admittance gratis. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, 
I | OSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, Sc., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WaATEBRER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 
Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


ipee BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY, now 
sending out at 10s. per 100. 


Also PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE POTATO, containing the Competition Essay 
for the Prize of 1000 francs offered by the Belgian Government, 
Also Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Ruoner, Strawberry, 
Melon, and Cucumber; Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as Salads ; 
the Lisianthus Russellianus, and the Tree Mignonette. The 
Destruction of Woodlice and Green-fly ; and Peat Charcoal as 
a Manure. By James Curaitt, Horticulturist, Camberwell, 
London,—Printed for the Author, and sold by him only. Price 
2s.; or, by post, 2s. 4d. 


OE ———————— 
ULMUS MONTANA, var. PENDULA FOLIIS VARIEGATIS 
—the Weepirg Silver-striped Wych, or Scotch Elm, 
hE. PONTEY beg to inform the Trade and 

the Public that they intend sending out the above splen- 
did Tree this autumn, It is equally robust and pendulous in 
its habit wich the common Weeping Elm, and its leaf is dis- 
tinctly striped or margined with silver. It is remarkable for 
its [constancy in variegation, seldom or ever producing an 
entire green leaf. Several eminent people in the Trade have 
this summer seen the Stock of Plants, and pronounce it one of 
the greatest novelties in its line that for a long period has 
been introduced. The Plants are worked on stems from 3 to 
6 feet high. One year worked, 10s. 6d, ; two years, 15s.; and 
three years, 21s. each. 
= Messrs. Pontey have also! on Sale an extensive Collection of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, catalogues uf which can be had 
on application.—N,.B. Remittances or references will be re- 
quired from unknown correspondents, ~ 
Nursery, Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Sept. 14 


(EE SLD STE ESN AAD RS EE 
EW SH#EDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“SURPRISE,”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Huutbois, 5s. 
Cuthill’e Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. 6d. 
per doz,, or 20s. per 100,—Manor Farm, Deptford, 


ECK’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS.—No more 
remittances can be received for ROSA or SILK MERCER, 
as all the present stock is engaged. 
Catalogues may be had on application to J. Donson, enclosing 
a stamp.—Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Sept. 14. 


KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY. 
(ROBERT WHIBLEY has now ready fine plants at 
a very reduced price for cash, viz., 2s. per doz., or 10s, per 
100. Also, Select CHRYSANTHEMUMS, from his well-known 
collection, from 6s. per dozen, Lists can be had. 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


ING PLANTS AT REDUCED PRICES.—A List 

of GERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, VERBENAS, PETU- 
NIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other Plants, at very 
reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent on application, 
prepaid. The following selections now sending out. 

FUCHSIAS.—Story’s, Mayle’s, Smith’s, and Rumley’s, new 
varieties of 1850, 12 for 20s. ; or 20 for 30s. 

VERBENAS.—Smith’s, Barker’s, Chauviere’s, and other new 
varieties of 1850, 12 for 12s. ; or 20 for 18s, 

PETUNIAS.—12 new varieties of 1850 for 15s. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS,—12 best new varieties of last 
season, fine plants, well established in 5-inch pots, for flower- 
ing this autumn, 15s, 


60 very fine varieties, including the above £2 0 0 
40 ditto ditto ditto ane 5 110 0 
25 ditto 17s. 6d. 12 superb varieties ... 9 9 0 


All well established in 48-size pots. 
Catalogues sent pre-paid on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Goods delivered free to London. 
Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 


Sudbury, Suffolk. aes I 
BuLsBous FLOWER ROOTS CHEAP. 
Carriage free, as see below. 


The best sorts of fresh imported Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Irises, Gladioli, Anemones, Crocuses, Ranunculus, &c., 
may be had at much less than the usual prices, in 
valuable assortments, as under. 


Choice assortment for pots, or glasses iy Zl 03, 0d. 
Do. do, in half the quantities... ae, UeLO™ 
Do. do. for open ground das 100 
Do. do, in half the quantities 010 6 


For particulars of the above assortments, see Messrs. 
SUTTON’S Priced Catalogue, just published, which may be 
had on application, inclosing one penny stamp, to Jonn SuTTox 
and Sons, Reading, Berks. 

I€ Hyacinths only are required, Messrs. SuTTon’s best 
selection may be had at 10s, 6d, per dozen, with names and 
colours. 

N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s, value are sent, carriage 
free, to any station on the Great Western, South-Western, or 
South-Eastern Railways, or to any office in London or Bristol. 


HYACIN¢LHS AND OTHER ROOTS. 
RENDEES NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
BULBOUS ROOTS 
Ts just published, and can be had on application, gratis. 
It contains a DESCRIPTIVE List of all the best Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, 
Gladiolus, Ixia, &c., with some excellent CULTURAL 
Apviceé as to the best method of growing them. It will 

be found of great service to all growers. 

The ‘Collections of Seeds ” sent out by us having given such 
universal satisfaction, we have been induced to offer the follow- 
ing ‘Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will please every 
purchaser. 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
new Book Catalogue. 


COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, £s.d. 
No. 1 Collection, all the most approved sorts nde, Gg Oe 
No, 2 Collection, containing smaller quantities 20 0 
No. 3 Collection, forasmali Garden... aaa ye ie On, 0 
For details of Collections, see Catalogue. 

100 Hyacinths in 100 very fine sorts, Purchaser’s 
selection aoe ot ace one are Sees 
100 Hyacinths in 50 fine sorts. Purchaser’sselection 210 0 
50 Hyacinths in 50 superior sorts ditto 110 0 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts ditto eo O 
24 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto a0 L220 
i2 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto 06 0 


Where the selection of Hyacinths is left to W. E. R. 
and Co., they request to be informed whether they are 
intended for water, pots, or the open ground; also 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 
When the choice is left to them they generally send about 
two-thirds double, and one-third single, which gives a 


greater variely. Purchasers may rely upon really good 
sorts being selected when the choice is left to ourselves, 
and we will guarantee to give them satisfaction. 

For Catalogues, and further information, apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE anv Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
N.B. Our Hyacinths and other roots have just arrived from 
Hol'and in excellent condi‘ion. 
SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
OHN CATTELL has new seeds of the undernamed, 
now ready to send out in packets (postage free), at the prices 
annexed. 

CALCEOLARIA, fine impregnated, warranted to give a good 
variety of sorts, with directions for their culture, 2s. 6d. 

GERANIUM, from new kinds, sent out last year, of florist 
and fancy varieties, separate, or half of each, at the purchaser's 
option, 18 seeds, 2s. 6d. 

GERANIUM, from scented sorts, 6d. 

New spotted NEMOPHILA MACULATA, 6d, 
ditto, 3d. SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS, 6d. 

RHODANTAE MANGLESII, 1s. 

Bulbs of Tropolum brachyceras and tricolorum grandiflo- 
rum, worth the attention of the trade. Remittances to accom- 
pauy orders from unknown correspondents, 

Westerham, Kent, 


Old sorts, 


E. FOSTER, ESQ’S, NEW PELARGONIUMS. 
M. BRAGG is authorised by Epmunp Foster, 


Esq., of Clewer Manor, to send out his new and choice 


varieties for 1850, Catalozues of which can be had on applica- 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Rouse has likewise iavoured W. B. with 
the stock of his superb Pelargonium ‘‘ALIBI,” Other good 
and approved sorts ; for description and price, see Catalogue, 
which contains lists of Chater’s and other new and superb 
Hollyhocks, Pansies, Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Roses, Chry~ 
santhemums, &c.; ground and pot roots of show and fancy 
Dahlias.—Star Nursery, Slough, Bucks. 


NEW CAMELLIAS, &c. 


ae ne anp CO., possessing an extensive Stock of 


all the new and very best varieties of the above, in beau« 


tiful healthy plants, well furnished with flower-buds, beg to 
offer them at 30s. per dozen, package included, Catalogues 
can be had on application, 


YOUBLL and CO. also beg to call attention to the following = 
ERICAS, of the best autumn, winter, and spring-flowering 


kinds, 6s. to 9s. per dozen. 


EPACRIS, ditto ditto, 93. to 12s. per dozen. 
APHELEXIS humilis, macrantha purpurea, speciosum, su- 


perbum, and other fine sorts, 9s. per dozen. 


STATICE MACROPHYLLA, a beautiful Conservatory or 
Greenhouse Plant, 3s 6d, each. 

MITRARIA COCCINEA, a splendid hardy shrub, with large 
scarlet flowers, fine bushy plants, 18s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, all the new and best varieties of 1850, 18s. per 
dozen. 

VERBENAS, ditto ditto, 1850, 12s. per dozen. 

CORRZA speciosa major, Cooperii, bicolor, &c., in fine 
bushy plants, for winter flowering, 12s. per dozen. 

PINKS, all the finest first-class show varieties, comprising 
such as have been exhibited in all the winning stands at the 
past metropolitan exhibitions, 12s. and 18s. per dozen pairs, and 
can be sent post free (September the best month for planting). 

HYACINTAS, a superb collection of all the best kinds, 
known, for glasses or pot culture, at 9s., 12s., and 18s, per doz. 

Catalogues can be had on application. Scrong plants of their 
new Chrysanthemums for autumn flowering may still be had, 
for particulars of which see their Advertisement of Aug. 31. 
They also continue sending out packets of their fine Anemone 
Seed.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, Sept. 14. 


M ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA-~ 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation ot 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus’ sclerophylla and inversa, Viburoum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans tor Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Sept. 14, 


NEW AND CHOICE GERANIUMS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
PLANTS WILL BE READY ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF 
OCTOBER. 
PV iLLiAM E. RENDLE ann Co., Plymouth, have 
this season a very large stock of the following GERA~ 
NIUMS, and are enabled to offer them at the 
FOLLOWING LOW PRICES. 
Purchaser’s Selection of Twelve from the following List for 
Forty Shillings ; or without the first three for Thirty Shillings. 


FOQUETT’S MAGNIFICENT, FOSTER’S GIPSY 
BRIDE, FALSTAFF, 
Star, Ariel, Blanche, Negress, Cracker, Cassandra, Sundown, 
Symmetry, Gustavus, Gulielma, Grandiflora, Foster’s Victory, 
Clown, Singularity, Refulgens, Cruenta, Princess, Junti, Rosa. 
mond, Harlequin, Emilie, Centurion, and Brilliant. 
ScARLETS.—Commander in Chief, Excellence, and Queen of 


Summer, 
FANCY GERANIUMS. 

Purchaser’s Selection of Twelve from the following List for 
Twenty-five shillings, or Tweaty for Thirty-five shillings. 

Alboni (Hendirscn’s), Anais, Bouquet tout fait, Beauty of 
Winchester, Champion of Devon, Fair Emily, Fairy Queen, Jehu, 
Jehuimproved, Ibrabim Pacha, JennyLind, Lady Rivers, Lemon- 
scented, La belle Africaine, Lady Plymouth, Lady Scarborough, 
Madame Grisi, Mazeppa, Superb, Madame Celeste, Minerva, 
Modesta, Magnifica Nosegay, Pheasant’s foot, Prince of Orange, 
Picturata, Queen Victoria, Quercifolium coccineum, Radula, 
Rosa odorata, Sidonia, Statiaskii, Unique, and Zelia. 

Purchaser’s Selection of Twenty from the following List for 
Twenty shillings. 

ARNOLD’S VIRGIN QUEEN (the best white known), Star 
of the West, Jenny Lind, Hoyle’s Crusader, Orion, Mare Au- 
tony, Mary Queen of Scots, Rosy Circle, Nourmahal, Margaret, 
Mount Etna, Desdemona, Hebe’s Lip, Aurora, Pluto, Champion, 
Pearl, Forget-me-not, Sunrise, Isabella, Duke of Cornwall, Con- 
flagration, Black Prince, Mercury, Lady Ebrington, Scarlet 
Defiance, Rosa Mundi, Distiactus, Admiration, Mustee, and 
Flora’s Flag. 


Descriptions of most of the above-named Geraniums 
will be found in our NEW BOOK CA TALOGUE 
OF PLANTS, which can be had on application for 
one penny postage stamp. 

*,* FIRST ORDER WILL SECURE BEST 
SELECTION, 

All Orders above 2l. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, 
and South Devon Railways. 


Railway and Steam communication from this port to all parts 
of Great Britian and Jreland. 


WILLIAM E, RENDLE anv CO., 
NURSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 
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fi Naren VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 

TREE VIOLET.—Vio~a Anpopea, or the PERPETUAL 
TreE VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwarp TiLey, he begs to state ‘that he has this 
year a ‘fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting, They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse, and a small bed, 9 feet long ‘by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders. 

E. T.-has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growingin the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the eame time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s, per dozen; or 
1U, per hundred. 

Also he bas a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
er VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired atthe 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s. 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s. per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET-WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, 1s. per packet. 

ANTIRRHINOM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 

acket, 
2 WINTER CUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet, 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by Epwarp Tivey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, VERBENAS, &c., FOR 
THE MILLION. 
AVID FERGUSON, Lanpscare GarpEneR, Con- 
TRACTOR, PLANTER, W&e., offers common Laurels at 1. to 
BL. per 1000; if 100,000 are taken 10,000 will be added. Good 
standard Roses, 3 to 6 feet, 5. per 100, and 40/. per 1000. Ber- 
beris aquifolium, ‘fine, 1. to 3l. per 1000, Evergreen Privet, 
strong, ll. to 1. 5s. per 1000. Cotoneaster microphylla, for 
hedges, &c., fine, 10s. per 100, and 4l. per 1060, Also large 
quantities of the following at low prices:—Fine specimen 
‘Cedrus Deodara and Pinus excelsa, 4 to 6 feet in height, in 
pots; fine specimen Arbor-vitz, Aucuba japonica, Yews, Box, 
Phillyreas, red Cedars, Araucarias ; Scotch, Silver, and Spruce 
Firs; Larch, Oak, Elm, Ash, Lime, Hornbeam, Hazel, double 
pink and scarlet Thorns, fine maiden Peaches and Nectarines, 
worked from trees in the houses on the spot ; some of the fruit 
was exhibited at Regent-street, and received a Banksian 
Medal, this season, though very inferior towhat D. IF. has sent to 
his fruiterer at different times this season, which canbe proved ; 
with large quantities of other Fruit Trees. Also first-rate 
Verbenas, Petunias, ‘Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Anagallis, Salvias, Cupheas, w&sc., for bedding out, at 1s, 6d. 
per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken ; 1s. 3d. if 20 to 50 dozen 
are taken; above 50 dozen, 1d. each; and if 100 dozen are 
taken, 5dozen will be added, Carriage free to London, Bir- 
mingham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, and 
all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 

Lists marked for selection at the above prices sent free on 
application ; but to those not already in possession of a collec- 
tion, D. F. advises parties to statethe colour and quantity they 
want, and leave the selection to him; and to those that 
have no convenience for wintering plants, they will find 
it advantageous to give their annual orders in August and 
September for the following spring, as they, on taking five 
dozen and upwards, will have the choice not only of those 
marked in the list, but any other bedding out plant, if possible 
to procure, at equally low prices. 

Letters directed Buckingham, in place of Aylesbury, reach 
D. F. one day sooner, where all Post-office orders are requested 
to be made payable. 

FOREIGN BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Ww™. HAMILTON, Sxepsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
London, begs to state that his Priced Catalogue of the 
above is now ready, and may be had (gratis).on application. 
HY ACINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s, per dozen; in mixtures, 3s. per dozen, MIXE 
DUTCH CROCUS, 1s 6d. per 100. TULIPS for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen. SNOWDROPS, 2s. Cd. per 100. NARCISSUS, 
4d. to 6d. each. GLADIOLUS, TXIAS, IRIS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES, and a large assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will’be found in his Catalogue. 
W.H.’s Improved Supporter for Hyacinths, &c., 6d, each, 
Address—156, Cheapside, London. 
N.B. All prepaid orders exceeding 3/. sent carriage free, 
PERMANENT PASTURE. 
PAENRY ROGER SMITHE, of Easfling, Faver- 
sham, Kent, engages to supply the Public -with the 
NATURAL GRASSES AND TREFOILS, in mixtures ‘suited 
tothe description:of -soil:;which may :be named, atJJ. per acre, 
allowing 3 bushels. The Seeds to be delivered on themailway. 
Mixtures for Lawns and old Pastures at an equal reduction. 
These Seeds are gathered by a gentleman, who, having made 
them his study from boyhood, now offers the result of ‘his la- 
bour for the good of the landed interest, who are so suddenly 
and unegually taxed. 
A reference is required from unknown correspondents. 


THOM’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

gg OBERT THOM ‘is now sending out plants of ‘the 

gbove STRAWBERRY, which has been received by the 
public with the utmost favour. In addition to the flattering 
Notices which have already been quoted from the provincial 
press, the attention of the gardening public is invited to the 
following extract from the ‘‘North British Agriculturist, and 
Journal of Horticulture :” 

«“T Hom’s SEEDLING STRAWBERRY.—[The following ‘has ‘been 
recéived from .a gent eman who is anexcellent judge, and-one 
on whose opinion every confidence may be placed. ‘We ‘have 
ordered a supply of plants for our own use.—Hoxrt, Bp/]— 
There are.:many good Strawberries, but I think this ‘is one of 
the best. Ithas three excellent qualities—figure, flavour, and 
productiveness. It seems a hybrid between the old Roseberry 
cand Myatt’s Seedling, having all the.rich flavourf the former, 
‘andthe bold-habit of thelatter, The fruit is cone-shaped, of 
a deep scarlet colour, with pink flesh; and, as 2 ‘bearer, it ‘is 
unpardlldled. A-small plot of 74 ‘falls produced .a quantity 
which, sold at 6d. the Scotch pint, would -have yielded .at the 
rate of 1601..per.acre, This is the sort of thing for the cottage 
garden. A bed,/6‘feét by4, would produce enough for aman, 
his wife, and half-a-dozen children, and some to spare for a 
neighbour, whocontinued to grow the old unproductive kind, 
I do not mean-this as a grower’s puff, ‘for I have-seen-and 
tasted the plant, and can-safely say'that I neverssaw or »tasted 
anything more luxuriant and luscious, and my remark was, 
that.a.plant in a pot would keep a man in fruit for a season, 
But it does not thrive in a pot, and it willnot force. Soif-any 
try, on my recommendation, they must give it fair play, and 
allow it spacerto exbibit all its virtues.” 

Price Il. .1s. per 100 :plants; 25 plants sent, post free, for 
7s, 6d,—Cornhill Gardens, Aberdeen. 


} Eastern Counties Railway. 


FIRST CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM, 
UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER.—For 
a description of this waluable flower, see the Gardenens’ 

Chronicle of Saturday, Bept. 7. It isa sterling flower, and will 

be\eurerto give the greatest satisfaction. Prige 203, each, One 

over on every thres to the trade. 

Apply to Wint1am E, ReENDLE and Co,, 

Nurserymen, Plymouth. 


EW HYACINTH SUPPORT.— 
HOOPER anp CO., Centre Avenvr, Covent ‘GARDEN 
Maret, invite the attention of the Flower-growing ‘Public to 
theirmew and perfect 
SUPPORT FOR HYACINTHS IN GLASSES, 

Its excellence consists in its being neat in appearance, easily 
applied, keeping the bloom erect almost without being visible, 
and suited to.every size and shape of Hyacinth Glass. 

May be obtained of the principal Seedsmen and Florists. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 


and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 


Masesty and Prince ALsert, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c,, and is made to represent 
1 not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli; Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr. Maonus, PimticoStAte Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 

*," Rooting and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 


UCUMBER ano MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all 
Sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in-all 
parts of the kingdom, References givento the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most ofthe counties of England, Jas, Warts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


h ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; itis particularly adapted, by ite pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &c,, particularlythe Wheels, and:for Iron Hur- 
dles, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walls itis highly serviceable as a :pre- 
ventive.of damp,.and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all-situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. Itis also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts; Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 cwt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt., quite ready for use, by 
JAMES PHILLIPS and Co. (‘he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street’ Without, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c. 
AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. are supplying SHEET 
GLASS, 16 ounces to the foot, in-boxes.of 100 feet each, at 
the following prices for eash 
Sizes. Inches. Inches. Per foot, Per 100 feet. 
Under. 6. by 4 at. 14d. is£012 6 
From ‘6 ,, 4 » Ge 24D bb 18K as PD alh 6 
7 » ” ” 6 
B: gsi Reh weg. MODS 09 
GT Nee = Meats ee eR le cps: Is 
‘Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long, 
16 oz. from 3d. to 34d, per square foot, according to size. 
Qloz 3, Bdd. D ” 2 ” 
26.0z, 4, 33d. Tad. -3 + “f 
Packed.in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 
40 in.'‘by 30, 23d. per foot. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet-each : 
6 by 4 and 63 by 44... 10s. 6d. | 7 by.5 and 73 by 54... 12s. 0d. 
Sby6 ,, 8s by 6s ...13 6 |Oby7 ,, Whys ...15 0 
Weil worth the attention of Nurserymen and Market Gardeners, 
GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to-any size or-pattern. 
HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 
6d, to 1s. each. 
MILK PANS, from 2s. tos, each. 
PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d.-each. 
WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. :per-dozen. 
LACTOMETERS, for'trying the quality of Milk, 7s, 6d.-each, 
STANDS, for Pianofortes, Is, each. 

Glass ‘Shades for Ornaments. ‘Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. ‘LampShadesand’Glasses. Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

JAMES PHILLIPS «nv ‘Co,, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
ESSRS. COATHUPES ann Go., Grass Manurac- 
TUBERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &wc., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 3-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them ‘to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, we. 


half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her | 


(52° RGE JACKMAN, Norseryman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1} milefrom the Woking -Station-of the South. 
Western Railway, begs toannounce thatihe has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
‘Ornamental vergreens and Flowering Shrubs, Standardand 
Dwarf Roses, Iruit and Forest Trees, dve,, whitch may be thad 
gratis on application, 3 


HOLLY HOCKS., , 

LANE ayp SON, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 

~+ © have abouts0 vamieties offine DOUBLE MOLLY HOCKS, 

without names, which can be depended upen asmplendid sorts, 

ati6s. per dozen. They vill be ready the end ofSeptember, and 
orders sent-out inwotatinn as reeeived. 


A pte ms NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANTS 
OV FFERED FOR THE FIRS 
JAMES VEITCH anv SON, PXETHR- SAE 
joerenta macrantha, 21s, each; one over to the Trade on 
ree, 
Ixora salicifolia, 21s. each ; ditto. 
Dipladenia urophylla, 21s, each; ditto. 
Hoya coriacea, 10s, 6d. each ; ditto, 
Dipteracanthus speetabilis, 10s, 6d. each; ditto. 
Oxalis elegans, or Oxalis elegans major, 53,-each, of three 
for 10s, 6d. of either. 
Calceolaria grandis, 5s. each, or three for 10s. 6d. 
IXORA SALICIFOLIA (rauE), WILLOW-LEAF IXORA. 
f ESSRS. VEITCH anp SON are now prepared to 
send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distinct 
IXORA, received ty them from Jaya through Mr. Thos, Lobb, 
It is a lovely free-blooming species, flowering ina very young 
state, and at the Chiswick Exhibition in July lastreeeived the 
first prize for new and rare plants—the Silver Gilt Medal. Tt 
is Aentet and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July last. 
Strong well established plants 21s, each; one over to the 
Trade on three.—Hxeter, ‘Sept. 14, 


GRAPE VINES IN POTS FOR FORCING. 
WEEKS snp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 
© call attention to their splendid collection of Grape Vines, 
all struck from eyes, now two and three years old, the finest 
Plants that have ‘ever been offered for Sale, consisting of 60 
varieties, all-of the best sorts, warranted true. 

THE HAMBURGHS anp MUSCADINES being ‘the ‘best for 
early forcing in pots, this isthe best (ime for Gardenersto havo 
them, so.as to get the eyes ripe and prominent. This Nursery 
is well worthy ofa visit, as all modern Horticultural -improve- 
ments are io full-operation. 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, ‘Chelsea. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e. 

ETLEY awnp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet ‘Glass .of 

i British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN ‘GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-/GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 


to James Hettey and Co,, 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle frst Saturday in-each month, 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plat«, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of eyery size 
and-substanee, at the-same -prices.as atthe works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, )from \23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s, 6d. sper 100:feet, packed in boxes ready 
forimmediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others -requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimatesait the lowest ‘prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, OREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes,.and allikinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Dubes, and every other 
description of Garden:Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, nexer blot, never 
soil the ruler, .and will write continuously for 12-hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for .office-stands, desks, d&¢. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa.Glasses,‘Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes. 

Our Catalogue of 18:folios is the most eomplete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should'be without one, May be 
‘had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Coaan 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, Londen. 


TO GARDENERS, doc. . 
UTTA PERCHA TUBING ‘for Watering Gardens, 
spreading Liquid Manure, &c., may ‘be had jomed up to 
any length. ‘Waterproof Soles for Boots ‘and Shoes, ‘Thread 
for tying up (Plants. Gutta Percha Canvas suitable for nailing 
up Trees, é&c.—Manufactured by THE GurrTa PercHa Company 
Patenress, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, Lontion. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, AND 
GARDENERS, 


[To BE DISPOSED OF, the produce of Two Acres 
of POTAMOES, from Mr,Sangster’s ;prepaved .cuttings, 
on Mr. Wm. Weller’s Farm, mear thes? Ian, on the.road 
from Gravesend ‘to\Ohatham, on the 30th inst,,,and the three 
following ‘days, ‘while theyarebeingitakenwyp. ‘They are dree 
from disease,.and ‘first-rate quality. Dhose who may mot be 
able to attend, will please:to fonward heir orders.early (as.the 
stock is small), to Messrs. Hay, SanosveR, and €o,, Nersery- 
men and Seedsmen, Newington Butts, London, -with Post-office 
orders, payableto JoHN SaNnestar, Borough, which willaneet 


due attention, 

F PRICE ‘ON THE GROUND. 
York Regents ... 83. per bushdl, 21s, persacdkof 3 bushels. 
American Natives ...\8s. do. Q2ls. do. do. 


Soden's'Early Oxfordl0s. do. 2s, do. do. 
Delivered at ‘Rodhester, <or the Railway Station, at 1s. per 
‘bushel-extra, including bag and.sack. 
Newington Butts, Iondon, Sept. M4. 


MILK-PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


AYACINTH FLOWER. ISRAS 
PROPAGATINCASEE ‘CUCUMBER GLASSES 
MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


© »the best .desoription, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet-and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for autting up, .at 24d..per foot. British 


Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. \to :2s, sper foot, according to size, |- 


Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4+o 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards. Glass;Slates.and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each Cucumber Tubes, | 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. | 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
| 


Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 


ee 
MO FLORICULTURAL awn HORPICULTURAL 

SOCTETIES and Others.—The following MARQUEES, 
having ‘been ‘bought unter an -execution, ave TO BE SOLD 
reasonably, as second-hand :—250 feet by 28cfeet, 180 feet by 40, 
150 feet by-28, 120 feet 'by 38, 110‘feet "by 30,,and:96-feet by 86.— 
Apply to BENJAMIN DDetNeToN, Marquee, Tent, and /Rick-clath 


“Manufacturer, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, London. 


WARMING. P x 
T]TOT-WATHR APPARALUS, with improved 


£7 Boilers, requiting no ‘brickwork, and arranged to con- 


‘tinue in-action from 12 to 26%hours without -attention, adapted 


for Churches, ‘Chapels, ‘Gouservatories, sand,every description of 
Building, supplied and evected:on ithe most reasonable terms, 
Also the THERMANTERION, an apparatus which warms 
without injuting the air,and recommends itself on account of 
its simplicity, durability, .efficiency, amd economy, especially 
adapted for Churches, Chapels, Halls, or Buildiags, only used 
occasionally, — Apply to Spityer and Taner, £Lngineers, 


Battersea. 
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OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN- | which, as in the accompanying cut, the point A 


HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERICAN PLANTS, &e.,, 
&c., are now ready, 
by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, Sept. 7.. 
SOARLET GERANIUMS. 4 

bes falhigeh PRINCESS ALICE.*—Colour, bright 

vermilion, with white eye, large globe truss, free bloomer, 
of good habit, and a very desirable varicty either for pot or bed- 
ding. ‘Strong plants 5s. each on the Ist of October. 

Also ready, at the same time, strong plants of Flower of the 
Day, 10s. 6d. ; Commander in ‘Chief, 5s. ; Princess Royal, 2s. 6d. 5 
Queen of Summer, 2s, 6d.; Trentham Scarlet, 1s, 6d.; Queen, 
improved, 1s 6d.; Bxcetlence, 1s..6d. ; Royalist, 1s, ; Punch, 1s. ; 
Gem, ls. ; Cottage Maid, 1s. 

he above sélection of 12 attractive varieties may be had for 
80s., basket included. 

NEW PETUNIA, CAPTIVATION.* — White, with purple 
throat, lage and well-shaped flower; a good bedding plant ; 

. 6d. each. 
3S ERANIOM, CORONATA.*—Pink and white, profuse and 
perpetual eee flowering very early in the greenhouse, 
3s. 6d. each. 

*GALCEOLARIA MULTIFLORA."— Yellow compact dwarf 
variety for bedding, 8s. 6d. each. oe 

* These plants were shown at the Metropolitan Exhibitions 
this season, and were greatly admired, 

Mary Conway, Harl’s Court Nursery, Old Brompton. 


HEDENHAM ROSARY, BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
A eee Pre CATALOGUE of a Selection of 


THE BEST HOLLYHOCKS in cultivation, by R. B. 
BIRCHAM, for the Autumn of 1850, and Spring of 1851, 


Name. Colour. 


a 


cy 
Atro:purpurea .,, |Chater’s... dark purple 7 5 le Sle 
‘Atro-sanguinea .., |Baron’s ...| rich dark crimson 26 
Aurantia ... |Rivers’ ...| salmon ea 138 6 
Abd-el- Kader . |Bircbam’s| dark puce lagi . 6: 
Black Prince , |Baron’s ...| black se nat sae 0 
Blue-beard if Fy dark ground, white-edged| 1 6 
Bicolor ... |(Chater’s...) purple:and white 2 6 
Commander-in- : 

Chief ... ... |Baron’s ...| light-edged rose 2 6 
Coccinea .. | Ditto | bright scarlet | 38 6 
Comet ... (Ghater’s...) bright ruby red ... waft 16 
Conspicua a Ditto | colour very much like| 3 6 

Comet 

Defiance .. |Bircham’s| crimson purple 5 0 
Delicata , |Baron’s ...| French white ar 0 
Blegaus . \Chater’s...| delicate blush 3 6 
Enchantress Ditto | beautifuldeep pink 5 9 
Formosa ... |Baron’s ...| claret ne 2 0 
Fireball ... }Bircham’s} brilliant crimson 8 6 

Bonum... |Baron’s ...| fine maroon ee aij 6 
ModélofPerfection | Ditto fine white, chocolate grd.| 3 6 
Mount Etna ... |Bircham’s| bright red p% cal eB OG 
Mr, C, Baron _|Chater’s...| delicate pinkish salmon| 7 6 
Napoleon r ave red. and buff oa) He 
Obscura _ |Chater’s,..| silvery shaded puce 5 0 
Queen ... |Baron’s ...| beautiful light blush Bi uf 
Ditto Rosy ... |Chater’s...! beautifal deep blush 3 6 
Queen of Roses ... |Bircham’s| large rose wn ac} YO 

Repawelonned, #6 sie} 
: , shape, aud colour ex- 
Robert ‘Burns —.,, | Bircham’s {ae Gard. 3 6 
Chron. Oct, 13, 1849. 

Royal Standard .,. |J.Cbater’s} dark red 8 6 
Rosea ‘superba ...|Baron’s ...| deep pink dt 1 0 
Rosea grandiflora Ditto | light pink, perfect 5 0 
Rosea alba ... |Chater’s...| rose and white 20 
Sulphurea perfecta |Rivers’ ...| fine sulphur 2 6 
Susanna ... |Bircham’s| fine cream 5 0 
Snow-ball, superb |Chater’s...) pure white 3 6 
Virgirf Queen... i good white ae | sie 
Walden Gem ... |Ghater’s...| fie deep ruby crimson .../10 0 
William Dell _.., |Bircham’s| dark lilac : 15 0 


If the Selection be left'to R. B. B. 


Twelve first-rate varieties of the above £2 0 0 
Twelve good ditto ditto TO 0 
Twelve second-rate varieties ... ne eee 20) 
Twelve border ditto the a MO 16D 
Mixed sorts, 20s. per 100, 
‘A remittance requested on delivery of plants. Post-oftice 


orders payable at Bungay, Suffolk, to Roprerr Brecewam, 
Carriage paid to London. Plants added to compensate for 
carriage, and every attention paid to the packing, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Cou  Suows.— Monday, Sept. 16: Camberwell Amateur Dablia, and 
Surrey Dahlia.—Tuesday, Sept. 17: Royal Oxfordshire Horticultural.— 
Wednesday, Sept. 18: York Horticultural. 


To what secret causes the MoRBID APPEARANCES ob- 
served among plants are to be traced, will never be 
ascertained till.a much larger number of cases than 
we yet know of shall have been accurately recorded. 
It is only by a comparison of such instances with 
each other and with parts in a healthy condi- 
tion, and by a consideration of the numerous modifi- 
cations of them, which abound im all directions, that 
any sound views of their cause, progress, and cure 
can possibly be arrived at. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether some of 
fhe morbid conditions with which gardeners are 
familiar can be properly called diseases; for they 
are connected with no decay or unhealthy change of 
the tissues, and can only be looked upon as instances 
of disturbed, not diseased, action. Nevertheless, as 
everything which is at variance with the ordinary 
state of a plant when in undoubted health must be 
regarded as asymptom of the natural functions being 
disturbed, it seems right to class among diseases, 
even such affections as perhaps merely indicate 
exuberant vigour. 

The transition from health to disease and death 
may occur in two opposite directions. On the one 
hand we may have the sources of health wasted by 
gradual decay, contaminated by deleterious agency, 
and manifested, in the first instance, by signs of 
mere debility ; on the other hand we may witness 
excessive enlargement, unnatural vigour, signs of 
unusual exuberance also passing by degrees into 
decay, emaciation, and death. These fundamental 


|represents a perfectly sound constitution, while the 


point B indicates disease equally brought on by 
vigour and weakness. 


The first is atrophy ; the second is hypertrophy. 
To the first belong yellowness, shrivelling, shanking, 
blindness, canker, casting foliage, dropping fruit or 
flowers, and the like. To hypertrophy we must 
refer the green pustules on Vine leaves, unnatural 
emission of roots from branches, as in the Vine and 
Laurel, watery shoots in trees, perhaps galls, cocks- 
comb appearances, gum, fruit-bursting, unfruitful- 
ness from excessive production of wood, and other 
affections of a similar kind. 
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It is not pretended that all diseases are to be 
referred to one or the other of these two classes. 
‘On ‘the contrary, there are some which may be 
regarded as a mixture of the two; and there are 
others which depend upon circumstances quite 
foreign to either atrophy or hypertrophy. ‘Never- 
theless it will be useful in practice, and in consider- 
ing how to deal with a disease, to ascertain whether 
or not it may not be placed in one or other of 
the two classes. The method of dealing with it 
must necessarily be governed by that preliminary 
determination. 


The case now represented is. one of those examples 


which appear to be distinctly referable to atrophy. 
In the spring of the present year, Joun Croxur, one 
of the young men employed in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society, remarked some plants.of the 
“Favourite”? Pelargonium, and another or two, 
attacked by a singular swelling of the stem, at- 
tended by imperfect attempts at the production 
of leaves. As these swellings increased they 
were made the subject of enquiry, and it was 
ascertained that they consisted in an excessive 
development of the cellular (or fleshy) matter 
of the stem, assuming on the surface a warted 
or tubercular appearance; that the warts were of a 
great variety of sizes, all tapering to a sharp point, 
some divided into two plano-convex parts, and a few 
supported by minute stunted leaves. A section of 
the surface of the enlargement appeared as at A. 
The plants thus affected were feeble in their 
growth, made little progress, and gradually lost 
their leaves. Both cuttings and old plants of the 
“ Favourite” Pelargonium wereattacked. Bydegrees 
the fleshy masses rotted off ; but the plants remained 
unhealthy during the rest of the summer. 

Here it would seem that the disease consisted in 
an unnatural development of cellular matter at 
certain spaces on the stem, owing, it may be pre- 
sumed, tothe leaves being unable to consume the 
organisable matter existing»in the stem. That 
matter, finding no demand upon it in the usual 
places, gradually collected, and at last, forced onwards 
by the vital forces of the plant, broke through the 
surface in the form of imperfect leaves and buds ; 
for we entertain no doubt that the sharp tubercles 
which studded the excrescences, were a mixture of 
rudimentary leaves, incapable of extension after 
being generated, and of “growing points,” in like 
manner arrested from an insufficient supply of food. 
Had the plant been sound in constitution, it would 
either have expended its sap in the formation of true 
leaves,and in that case nosuch accumulation as here 
occurred could have taken place; or, if by local 
causes the original leaves had been so disturbed in 
their action, that such an accumulation of sap was 
effected, then the leaves and buds consequent upon 
it would not have remained stationary after their 
first appearance, and would not have dropped off, 
but would have lengthened into true leaves and 
branches, and formed themselves into monstrous but 
permanent excrescences. 

The present condition of these plants, at the end 
of asummer, is this. Some of them, which have been 
unable to gain greater vigour, are nearly dead. 
Others, on the contrary, which haye now made more 
healthy shoots, have nearly lost their warts ; but 
evidently retain their tendency to produce them. 
We presume that if means had been taken to bring 
on very vigorous growth, the warts would have dis- 


appeared altogether. Perhaps some one of our 
readers may haye observed how this would be. 


Cuaprer VI.—Water is not an uncommon source 
of profit to the mismanager. It is quite astonishing, 
indeed, how easily this element may be made to 
assist in spoiling a garden. 

Foolish people say that it is a part of the food by 
which plants exist, and that it requires to be admi- 
nistered with care, skill, and discretion. But your 
geniuses are not to be bamboozled by fine names, or 
what the world believes to be authority. They know 
better. How, indeed, can anything be fed on water? 
Can a man, or a horse, ora sheep? Even a.goose on 
a common won’t live on water, but must have Grass. 
How, then, should a plant? The opinion of the 
mismanager is decidedly that water is of no other 
use than to moisten the soil, and therefore he keeps 
his soil as wet as he can. 

He has also his own ways of applying it. When 
he waters the plants in his borders, he gives them 
“just a sprinkle,” by holding the watering-can high, 
and allowing the drops to dash on the ground “ quite 
natural like.” By repeating this operation once a 
day, hewill by degrees bring his ground to a nice hard 
surface, so as to keep in the heat, and be easily raked. 
It is true that hard, hot ground is not favourable to 
the admission of water, but, then, it has the advan- 
tage of looking well ; and besides, if water is poured 
on it, somewhere or other it must go, and it will be 
sure to find its way to the roots——if it does not 
find its way to the gravel walks or a neighbouring 
ditch. 

In like manner, if plants. are in pots, they should 
be deluged overhead, from a coarse-rosed watering- 
can, When you see the water running out of the 
hole inthe bottom of the pot, you can be under no 
mistake that plants have had enough. It is true that 
a good deal of soil and other matters run out of the 
pot along with the water; but that is of no conse~ 
quence: there isthe more room in the pot fora further 
supply of water. It is true that little or no water 


remains in the pot, the ball of earth being too hard 
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to receive it; but that also is of no importance, 
because it is so easy to water it again. 

Some people, on the other hand, soak their potted 
plants very gently, and when the ball of earth has 
taken all it can, they then remove it carefully from 
the water. But that is troublesome, takes up a 
great deal of time, slops a man’s legs, and is merely 
a fancy of folks who pretend to be wiser than their 
neighbours. 

Another method to be particularly recommended 
is to water trees in the open ground, by pouring 
down water at the foot of the stem. The man who 
has a genius for mismanagement knows the advan- 
tage of that. Water is to moisten roots ; the biggest 
roots are at the foot of the stem; therefore water 
should be applied to the foot of the stem. It must 
be owned that the advantage of the practice is not 
apparent, unless a heavy storm of rain should fall 
immediately afterwards ; but as the reasoning is 
correct the practice must be right. 

It will be evident that the plans of the mis- 
manager are far more judicious than those of the 
man who contrives to irrigate his beds by turning a 
gentle stream over them. If it were only because 
so much labour is saved by irrigation, such a 
Frenchified way ought never be be adopted. It is 
just as absurd as that plan of warming water in 
tanks artificially heated or exposed to the sun, 
before using it. Who would drink lukewarm flat 
water, if he could get it fresh and cold from a deep 
well; and why should a plant like it? As to 
warming -it -by hot-water pipes, that is about the 
silliest scheme of the modern pretenders to a know- 
ledge of gardening. A labouring man might as soon 
think of washing his face and hands in warm water. 
Besides, plants cannot feel. If you ask our friend 
the genius whether he does not think that warm 
water would agree better than cold with a labourer 
in a violent perspiration, or who had been stewing 
all day in a hothouse, he triumphantly enquires 
whether a plant isa man. It may be true that tro- 
pical plants come from countries where cold water 
is unknown ; perhaps they do; perhaps they don’t. 
At any rate the mismanager will teach them how to 
bear it ; and it cannot be denied that to harden 
plants is an object with all real gardeners. 

Never have a syringe in your garden. What is 
the use of a syringe? It only throws water on 
leaves ; but where is the advantage of moistening 
leaves? Even if plants did feed on water, they 
would not feed by their leaves. You might as well 

put a man’s roast beef under his arm-pit and expect 
him to fatten by it. Still more repugnant to all the 
mismanager’s ideas is the foolish habit of syringing 
the walls and brick paths of a greenhouse. What is 
the use of that ? What good can it doa plant to 
throw water on a brick wall not within a yard of it ? 
No, no; keep the footpaths dry and nice to walk 
upon ; Keep iié walls dry too—(if you do not they 
are very likely to be covered with “green”) and 
then you will make things comfortable. If you do 
employ a syringe be sure to use it most when Vines 
are in flower, and afterwards when they are in fruit ; 
and in the greenhouse, first when the flowers are 
opening, and next when the wood is ripening. 
When they are making their growth it is of no 
consequence. 

These rules are highly deserving attention. There 
can be no doubt that if they are carefully studied, 
and the precepts duly observed, there will be 
little left to desire by him who would mismanage. 
Kijroupos. 


‘GARDENING IN HOLLAND.—No. II. 

In that quaint old town yclept Ghent there are 
markets for flowers, for pigeons, and for puppy dogs, 
all of which I duly inspected. Fruit, vegetables, herbs, 
as well as medicinal drugs, are all exposed for sale in this 
congeries of markets. Amongst fruits were some 
varieties of summer Pears that differed from those 
grown for the market at home, but possessing no merit 
to warrant their introduction here. Nuts and a few 
Filberts were exhibited, and an abundance of Plums. 
Of these, the Greengage and Cherry Plums were most 
common, the former more yellow-green than we usually 
grow them, and the latter prettier to look at than to 
taste. Not a Peach or Nectarine was shown, but 
Apricots from standard trees were plentiful. 

It was amongst the flowers that I had hoped to find 
varieties that are not cultivated with us; but such is 
the effect of rail and steam, that there was not a single 
plant but was familiar, although some were of kinds 
that we do not usually grow in pots. For instance, 
there were displayed three kinds of Marigolds, a Sun- 
flower, China Asters, Mallows, and even Hollyhocks in 
pots. To me the China Asters appeared the only kind 
worthy of pot culture. A few Gladiolus Gandavensis 
and Lilium lancifolium enlivened the collections, but 
neither so well grown as we are accustomed to see them 
in England. In the culture of the Lilies one thing, 
however, surprised me, which was, that they had con- 
trived to produce three or four blossoms upon stems not 
more than 18 to 24inches high. I was tempted at first 

to believe that the roots were not there, only the flower- 


stems ; but I afterwards learned that the roots were 
put late into pots and plunged in the open ground, 
having no other covering than ashes or sand. 

The nursery of Van Houtte is a short distance from 
the town, and as time was precious, I drove, to allow as 
much as possible to this far-famed collection. The 
ground skirts the road fora good distance, the entrance 
being at the extremity furthest from the town, the 
reason for which I could not divine. A high hedge of 
Hornbeam protected hundreds of Camellias and New 
Holland plants, and prepared me for the sight of almost 
a town of glass houses, On arrival I noted the little 
attention that had been paid to the culture of specimen 


trees of hardy kinds, and the utter neglect of any 
attempt at what we call landscape gardening —all here 
was hard, mechanical, and business-like. It looked a 
manufactory for plants, as such, indeed, it is, and 
something more. I took a rapid glance over the her- 
baceous department, which is large, and contained some 
plants not usually cultured with us, especially some 
Composites. The Alstroomerias were nearly out of 
blossom ; they had been grown under glass, and the 
lights taken off as the plants had advanced. In this 
manner many bulbs are grown in this establishment, 
and some, as the Zephyranthes alba, that I should have 
thought would not have required this indulgence. 

I had here the opportunity of seeing beds of Gladiolus 
Gandavensis in full flower; they differ slightly from 
each other, as has been well given in Paxton’s plate ; 
but there was none of them at all comparable with 
G. Brenchleyensis, of which some inquiries were made 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a few months back. G. 
Brenchleyensis is a far superior flower, being at once 
of a higher as well as more pure and transparent a 
colour. I had left it in blossom at home only a few 
days before, and could not be mistaken Both hybrids 
have natalensis for one parent ; but the other may have 
been cardinalis in one instance, and florabundus in the 
other ; but however this may be, one thing is certain, 
namely, that we have no border flower a rival to G. 
Brenchleyensis—it is peerless. 

After Groom’s Lilies, or even my own, I could but 
feel that those I saw were not particularly well grown ; 
but then it is not made a point of here, and there is 
quite enough well done to allow the truth to be told 
without offence. In fact, as far as plants go in this 
establishment, the very great merit is in the hothouses, 

We have here collections of Palms and tree Ferns, 


of herbaceous Ferns and Tillandsias, &c., of dimen- 


sions we only expect to find at botanic gardens or our 
own Loddiges. These are in fine health; in one 
houge placed so thinly that the form of each was shown, 
whilst in another that delightful intricacy of tropical 
forms is produced by growing them closely together, 
with twining creepers and dependent Orchids. The 
extensive use of Lycopodjum, both on the borders and 
in pots, gave a freshness and coo)ness to the whole. A 
Cycas revoluta, with a stem 12 feet high, and dividing 
into four branches, with their leaves, gave a very extra- 
ordinary character to one of the houses. The houses 
are generally narrow, and some of them of extreme 
length ; the longest appeared upwards of 300 feet, and 
with a path so narrow that one person only could pass 
down at the same time; but arrangements were made 
to pass each other at intervals, there being side niches 
in which one person might stand whilst another con- 
tinued his way unimpeded. ‘This long house was 
entirely filled with stove plants. Nearly all the struc- 
tures are low, and at their entrance you have to descend 
some two or three steps. 

In one house I observed nothing but Gloxinias, 
which were admirably grown. In this family Mr. Van 
Houtte seems to take particular interest, for here were 
seedlings and crossings almost without end; and 
amongst them were some very beautiful new varieties. 
A house has just been erected for the growth of Victoria 
regia; it is circular, the outer walls about 5 feet, upon 
which rests a curbing of stone, which receives the iron 
sash bars—for rafters there are none ; these ascending 
at a low angle, are united by a circular collar of iron, 
upon which is supported the only means of ventilation. 
The tank is 33 feet high, and the young specimens 
appeared very happy in an atmosphere of 95° Fahr, 
But the most remarkable part of this establishment, 
and one that separates it entirely from all rivalry, is 
the manufacture of coke and gas for the buildings. 
What gas could be required for, in such quantity, at 
first puzzled me; but when I saw a whole range of 
buildings, capable of holding 150 persons at their desks, 
I ceased to marvel. 

It is here that artists paint the flowers from nature ; 
these are copied, for form and shadow, upon stone, and 
struck off upon paper; each separate outline then is 
passed to youths to colour, as nearly as they can to the 
original—the artist who formed the first design super- 
intending them. I believe we have no such artistic 
workshops at any nursery in England. i 

I returned as highly gratified with the place as with 
Mr. Van Houtte’s politeness, and would recommend all 
lovers of gardening, travelling in Belgium, to spare a 
few hours to its inspection. William Masters, Exotic 
Nursery, Canterbury. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tuurspay, August 1.—Sexcrion D. — Proressor 
Rorite, M.D., made a communication On the Herba- 
ria of the Hon, East India Company. He stated 
that the collections of plants of the Company con- 
sisted of specimens collected by himself, and Messrs. 
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Griffith, Falconer, Harris, Stocks, and others. Of 
these the most extensive was that of the late Mr-. 
Griffith, containing about 12,000 species. These were* 
principally from Assam and Affghanistan. The other: 
collections contained Himalayan, Cashmere, Scinde; 
Abyssinian, African, and Arabian plants. The dupli- 
cates in these collections had been presented to various’ 
public museums, — Professor Walker-Arnott com-- 
plained that in the distribution of their plants the Hon. 
Kast India Company had not given any to individuals. 
who were studying the botany of India, and who would. 
make much better use of them than public institutions, , 
where frequently there was no provision made for their 
preservation, and they were regarded as mere lumber... 
He knew institutions where this had been the case, and 
at the same time the only individuals who could make- 
use of these perishing treasures could not get at them. 
He was glad to hear that the stores of the India House 
were being distributed, and would suggest that such 
botanists as De Candolle, Bentham, Hooker, and others. 
who were studying particular families of plants, should 
not be forgotten in their distribution.—Professor Bal- . 
four expressed his thanks to the East India Company 
for the plants presented to the University of Edin- 
burgh, and hoped that they would be made use of there. 
—Professor Royle stated that the plants had been dias. 
tributed at his suggestion, and he had thought that in- 
stitutions to which all had access were the most likely, 
places in which the plants would be made generally. 
useful and available, 

Remarks on Anacharis alsinastrum, by C. C. Banine< 
TON, Esq. ‘This plant, which had been recently added 
to the British flora, threatened to become one of our- 
most troublesome weeds. It was first discovered about 
eight years ago by Dr. George Johnston, of Berwick-- 
upon-T weed, in a pond at Dunse Castle, near that place. 
It was afterwards found by Dr. Johnston in the river~ 
Whittader, and although he had for many years been in. 
the habit of botanising in the waters of this river, he, 
had not previously seen it. It was observed only in. 
small quantities at first, but it was now one of the most. 
prominent features in the vegetation of the stream.- 
Subsequent to Dr. Johnston’s observations, it was found. 
in a canal near Leicester. At this time it was examined: 
by Mr. Babington, and although very like to a Canadian- 
plant, the Udora canadensis, he had named it Anacharis-. 
alsinastrum. At first no flowers had been discovered,, 
but he had now specimens to exhibit which possessed’ 
flowers. It was evidently a dioecious plant, and the, 
flowers on the present plants were staminiferous, but: 
they possessed no anthers. The plant was allied to» 
Vallisneria, and the flowers were attached to an elon- 
gated stalk similar to those of Vallisneria. Since the~ 
announcement of the discovery of the plant, three years~— 
ago, it had been found in many of the canals and rivers ~ 
of this country ; and in ponds and reservoirs where it. 
had been introduced, it had been increased in such 
quantities as to render it necessary to remove it. This.. 
had been the case in the Cambridge Botanic Gardenz 
Professor Walker-Arnott stated his conviction that thie 
plant was precisely the same as the Canadian plant. 
Udora canadensis. 

In the Mecuanicat Section (G.), Mr. Macrzerson= 
brought forward a plan for preventing water-pipes burst- 
ing with the frost, but as several expert mechanicians 
present expressed their conviction that the author's 
plan would not be more likely to succeed than that of ~ 
others, we merely record the fact for the purpose cf 
indicating the desirableness of some method which. 
would secure the object Mr. Macpherson had in view. 

Fripay, Aug. 2.—In the Cuemicat Section, Mr. Re. 
Hunt read a report on the Present State of our Know- 
ledge of the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations. 
After an historical introduction, the author summed up- 
as follows :—The chemical action of the sun’s rays is - 
proved, by its influence on organic and inorganic bodies, 
to extend over all the luminous rays of the prismatic 
spectrum—and slightly beyond them at the least re- 
frangible end, and considerably beyond them at the 
most refrangible extremity. Living organisms and the 
products of organic life appear to be influenced by light 
—the luminous power —as distinguished from the purely 
chemical or calorific powers. The vitality of plants is 
stimulated by light ; and although many functions are 
performed in the absence of luminous radiations, they. 
appear to be all quickened by its exciting powers ; af 
the same time we have evidence to show that the 
chemical principle is necessary to the processes of assi= 
milation, and consequently to the production of many 
of the proximate constituents of plants. — The author is 
of opinion—though he regarded the subject as open to 
serious inquiry—that the process of germination and 
budding are essentially influenced by the chemical pric- 
ciple Actinism ; that the decomposition of carbon is 
peculiarly due to the luminous principle ; and hence 
that the formation of wood in plants is a function of 
their vitality excited by Light; that the development of 
the flower is due to a delicate balance of the forces. 

Actinism and Light, since we find that — both the 
luminous and chemical agencies are very active during 
the process, and that the ripening of fruit and the per- 
fecting of the healthful conditions of the seed are due to. 
acombination of the calorific and chemical forces—as 
evidenced in the so-called parathermic rays—many of 
the properties of which have been examined by Sir 
Jobn Herschel and Mrs. Somerville. With regard to 
the action of the rays of light on inorganic bodies, the 
author thought the following propositions established : 
1. That the maximum of chemical (actinic) phenomena 
was to be found where there was the least quantity of 
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light and heat. 2. That as the luminous power in- 
creased—either in the spectrum or in natural pheno- 
mena—the chemical (actinic) power diminished, until 
it came to its minimum, where light—luminous power 
—existed at its maximum. 3. That although the che- 
mical influence extended to the red or heat-giving rays, 
its operations were materially modified, and to all ap- 
pearance changed, by the combined operation of the 
calorific power, and that results standing in direct oppo- 
sition to those obtained by the pure chemical rays were 


given by the chemico-calorific rays. In conclusion, the | 


author pointed out the wide field for investigation 
which was opening up to the experimentalist ; and he 
showed that, although much had been achieved by the 
experiments already undertaken, there yet remained a 
most extensive ground for inquiry, which may be con- 
sidered as absolutely unbroken ; chemical action, vital 
power, electrical phenomena, and phosphorescence were 

roved to be directly dependent on the solar influences ; 
But we yet want the researches which shall satisfac- 
torily show whether these phenomena are due to one 
great principle modified by the matter on which it acts, 
-or if they result from the operation of forces combined 
in action, although very different in their resulting 
effects. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Wuen produced in perfection, few plants are more 
esteemed than the Lily of the Valley, more especially 
-when brought into bloom during winter. Its fragrance 
and simplicity never fail to elicit for it a tribute of 
esteem from the fair sex. Nevertheless, how seldom 
-do we see it well flowered in winter in private gardens. 
Let us, therefore, point out how this may be obtained. 

As its name implies, it is the Lily of the Valley, de- 
lighting in rich deep alluvial soil. It will not thrive 
under trees, where all nutriment and moisture are ab- 
It would be nearly as consistent to expect a 
Water Lily to grow on a rock; such situations are, 
however, frequently assigned to it. A spot suitable for 


its successful growth should be selected where the staple 


is light, rich, and deep, and where moisture can be con- 
veniently applied in dry weather when the plant is 
making its foliage, for unless a vigorous foliage is ob- 
tained, the flowers will be partial and small. In pre- 
-paring the ground for planting, a generous coating of 
well-decomposed manure should be given, and if vege- 
table manure, such as decayed leaves, can be obtained, 
a large portion of this may be safely applied. Let the 


-ground be turned up at least 18 inches deep and the 


manure well incorporated with the soil. 

The best time to form new plantations of the Lily 
of the Valley is during autumn, when the foliage is 
becoming yellow ; when planted at this season, in one 
year they will make strong flowering plants. If the 
plantations are made with a view to the plants being 
eventually potted and forced, they should be planted in 
patches of two or three roots, 18 inches apart, and 2 feet 
between the rows. By constant attention to moving the 
soil amongst them, and keeping the land clear of weeds, 
they will form strong roots fit for forcing in a year. 
The patches should be taken up whole and placed in 
the pot without disturbing the mass of roots, or tearing 
them asunder, as is frequently done, which, in fact, is 


-one cause of failure. 


Plants treated as above described are almost certain 
to bloom freely. A mixture of light loamy soil and 
Jeaf-mould will be found suitable material to pot them 
in. The pots should be placed in a cold pit or frame, 
and if a succession of bloom is required, a portion only 
should be put into the forcing-pit or hothouse at a 
time. A temperature of 60° will be found suitable for 
them. The surface of the pots should be kept moist, 
and as soon as they begin to emerge from the soil, 
frequent slight syringings should be afforded them. 
When the plants are coming into flower, they should 
be gradually exposed to a lower temperature, which will 
be the means of keeping them longer in perfection ; or 
if they are intended for bouquets, they will not flag so 
soon as when they are cut from a stove. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Roberts’ Tiles—Having given Mr. Roberts’ Straw- 
berry tiles a fair trial this season, I must say that my 
opinion of them is most decidedly unfavourable. Ina 
wet, dull season, they might be useful in keeping the 
fruit dry, but they certainly will not answer in a fine 
warm summer. The tiles become so hot that they 
actually cook the fruit, and I was compelled to remove 
them last July from two or three beds, or I should have 
lost all the crop. I left a few on one bed, the remain- 
ing portion being covered with fresh moss, and the 
contrast was striking, the fruit upon the moss being far 
larger and finer than those upon the tiles, many of 
which were quite scorched. Iam also convinced that 
the tiles absorb a large amount of moisture from the 
ground, and, consequently, injure the growth of the 
plants. Henry Doubleday, Epping, Sept. 9. I have 
used Mr. Roberts’ tiles for two years, and have given 
them a fair trial. In comparison with slates, sweepings 
of lawns, and flints, I have found the tiles to be superior 
to anything that I have employed for keeping the fruit 
clean and free from vermia. I would not, however, 
recommend them to cobblers, and slow-go-motives, but 
to practical gardeners, in whose hands they are amongst 
the best articles that can be introduced into a garden, 
D. Johns, The Gardens, Shobrook Park, Crediton, 
Devon. 

Potatoes from Cuttings.—Our Potatoes from cuttings 


are still growing vigorously, while those planted in the 
usual way are diseased. Although no chemist, it is my 
Opinion that a proper quantity of starch is wanting to 
bring the Potato to maturity. From 7 lbs. of Potatoes, 
the produce of whole sets, planted in the usual way, on 
the 6th April, I had 1b. 3% oz. of starch. From the 
same sort, raised from cuttings, put in on the 4th May, 
the produce was | lb. 135 0z., showing a difference of 
93 oz. I observed, when taking the first water from 
the pulp, that that from the former was a very much 
darker brown than that from the latter, which was a 
muddy white, I have taken up my White-blossom 
Kidneys, the produce of tubers from cuttings of 1849. 
They are all sound; I have obtained 30 bushels off 6 rods, 
John Sangster, Cumberland-place, Newington Butts. 

Large Cucumbers without Seeds.—The great pains 
taken to produce large Cucumbers with few or no seeds, 
is, as far as the palate is concerned, labour thrown 
away. Any common Cucumber, with however many 
seeds, not approaching to ripeness, or bitter, is as well 
flavoured and more digestible than the finest looking 
specimen that was ever grown at 50 times the cost and 
trouble, C. 

Scientific Excursionisis,—In reading the report. of 
the British Association, in one of the Edinburgh news- 
papers, we are informed that nearly 300, belonging to 
the association and other learned bodies, set out on an 
excursion of pleasure to the Bass Rock and the ruins 
of Fontallan Castle. This was all very well ; but there 
was one thing connected with the excursion I could 
scarcely believe, and had to read the paragraph twice 
over. Weare told that “they had no botanist to name 
the plants picked up by one or two of them, the most 
conspicuous being the Beta maritima, as was supposed, 
and even the locality of the beautiful Lanatera arborea 
was not discovered. The Solan geese required no de- 
scription, and their exceeding tameness gave every one 
a full opportunity of examining their form and plumage.” 
Had it been a company of gardeners in the first year of 
their apprenticeship, we have no doubt that some of 
them would have been able to tell whether the plant 
that was picked up was the Beta maritima or not; but 
when we bear in mind that the cream of the scientific 
world were not able to distinguish the difference be- 
tween the Beta maritima and the Cakile maritima, or 
the Crambe maritima, or the Chenopodium maritimum, 
or any other maritima, it is high time that they were 
turning their attention to Dr. Lindley’s “ School 
Botany.” Is it right to be able to talk about Lepido- 
dendron and Lepidostrobus, Neuropteris and Odontop- 
teris, Sphenopteris and Cyclopteris, Stigmaria and Si- 
gillaria, found in the stony herbarium of Nature, before 
we are able to distinguish between a Sea Beet anda 
Sea Goosefoot in a living state on our native shores ? 
With such a company, in such a locality, we might have 
expected some addition to our marine botany—some 
new Cladophora or Sphzrococcus, looking — 

a as if these wonderous plants had thought 
And power to choose out places for their growth ; 
As if they sought to bless the homeliest haunts, 
And clothe the rock with beauty: bidding men, 
Passing perchancy in haste, to pause and think 
Of Him who made them, and look scorn no longer 
On lowlier ones, whom the Most High hath placed 
In fitting stations.” 

It is really surprising that so many learned men 
should know so little about botany, almost as little as 
the tame inhabitants of the Bass Rock; for some of 
them may say, “ Mese alee pennas non habent.’”’ P. 
Mackenzie. 

Amateur Gardening.—As I conceive the object of 
your Paper is not only the further improvement of the 
literate in gardening matters, but also the instruction of 
the illiterate, I think your Calendar writer would do a 
service to many, if he would not only instruct them in 
the time and manner of cultivating their crops, but 
would add some information as to the character of vege- 
tables, and the state in which they are fit for use ; and 
the manner of preparing them for the cook. It is fre- 
quently said that God sends meat, but some one else 
sends cooks. The same might be said of amateur gar- 
deners. For instance, I purchased this year a select 
parcel of garden seeds from one of the best growers who 
advertises in your Paper. Amongst them were several 
of which I knew nothing, but having the seeds, I wished 
to grow them, and having grown them, I wished to eat 
them ; but from not knowing the nature of their forma- 
tion and state for the table, I apprehend I have lost 
many. Amongst the “ Cabbages”’ were the “ Couve tron- 
chuda,” and “Jerusalem Kale.” These were both 
sown in seed-beds, pricked out, and finally transplanted, 
and have grown away in good style. I looked for the 
“ Couve” forming a head or heart, as other Cabbages, but 
they have all gone to leaves, as large as. a coal-box, but 
no heart. The Jerusalem Kale partly run off to seed, 
and the others remain in broad leaf. No doubt the 
fault is in my ignorance ; and having been a reader of 
your Paper for more thar six years, as well as other 
horticultural works, there must be something very dull 
in me, or deficient in these works. May it not arise 
from the fact, that your contributors take it for granted 
that your readers are better informed than they really 
are? Or that while they provide for the proficient in 
the art, they neglect the instruction of the less informed. 
A Learner. {All amateurs should provide themselves 
with some book on routine gardening, as an addition to 
which the newspaper is mosi useful. Couve tronchuda 
does not heart. ] 

Brunsvigia Josephine. — It may perhaps interest 
some of your readers to learn that the treatment pointed 
out by me last year, for flowering the Brunsvigia Jose- 
phinz, has fully succeeded again this season. I have 


now two of the smaller plants showing tor flower, and 
two of the larger in full bloom ; one or two others having 
now flowered consecutively two and three years. None 
have yet been repotted since I first had them from the 
Cape ; and the breadth and substance of the leaves of 
those that were kept out of doors till the middle of 
November, as compared with the narrow and attenuated 
leaves of one that has grown all its time in the green- 
house (and which still shows no sign of flowering), testify 
to the fact that the want of success, in growing this kind 
of bulb, is almost, if not entirely, attributable to the too 
tender care that has hitherto been bestowed upon it, 
Charles Leach, Clapham-park. 

Disease in Melons often originates at an early stage 
in the growth of the plant, either when it is transferred 
from the seed-pot, or in training after it is planted 
in the frame. I have seen healthy looking Melons 
die away suddenly, drooping as if the vines had 
been cut from the roots during hot sunshine; the 
roots, at the same time, being healthy. The cause 
of failure lay in the neck of the plant, being so much 
diseased that every channel had ceased to carry sap to 
the leaves. I am inclined, however, to think that a 
little care will, in most cases, prevent the evil. Last 
year my Melons suffered more or less from disease, the 
cause of which I pretty well understood, and this year 
I determined it to my satisfaction. I discovered the 
evil in this way—in potting the young plants from the 
seed-pot, I placed three plants in a pot ; in one of the 
plants I made a slight bruise with my finger-nail, 
similar to a bruise occasioned by a grain of sand, when 
pressing down with the finger and thumb at potting 
time. I watched the progress of the sore; week after 
week it gradually increased, although the plants had 
the same healthy appearance as their neighbours. At 
this stage the plant had two Melons on it about half 
grown; by and bye the stem became diseased half-way 
through, and it increased rapidly until nothing more 
than the skin was left on the lower part of the stem. 
Nevertheless the leaves appeared healthy for many 
hours afterwards, but at last the sore proved fatal. In 
a second experiment I carefully potted three plants 
from the seed-pot, and when ready I planted them in 
the frame ; but when the plants had commenced to run 
off, I slightly twisted one of them at the neck, as is too 
often done in training or by a current of air before the 
shoots are tied or pegged to their proper places. Bleeding 
took place instantly, but it did not appear to check the 
healthiness of the plant. This occurred in a 4-light pit, 
where the plants grew vigorously. When the Melons had 
attained the size of walnuts, the plants were trimmed 
and well watered ; after watering, the bleeding matter 
that had congealed on the wound, became black, as 
though fermentation had taken place, when it rapidly 
increased, until all the tissue through the stem was 
diseased, the woody fibre decaying with it; the sap then 
ceased to flow, and the plant died. I accidentally 
bruised a plant at the neck in a similar way, when 
bleeding instantly took place. This being the only 
plant under the light, I Jost all hopes of a crop ; butas 
soon as I saw matter in the wound, I wiped it dry with 
a soft rag twice and sometimes thrice a day, taking care 
never to let the water touch the wound ; at last it dried 
up, and the plant ripened three good-flavoured fruits. 
I have often had the branches go off in the same way, 
but I have always traced the evil to a twist in training, 
or where a leaf has been taken off, leaving the leaf- 
stalk to decay on the plant. Wm. Culverwell, Thorpe 
Perrow. 

Herbaceous Plants, — Being a great admirer of 
herbaceous plants, I have frequently contemplated 
sending you a few lines, by way of an endeavour to 
recall the attention of cultivators to a class of plants 
that should never have been suffered to fall into neglect. 
To expatiate on their beauties would be superfluous, as 
their merits in that respect will scarcely be denied. I 
would only observe, that the beauty and interest of a 
garden may be greatly enhanced, both cheaply and 
easily, by a good selection of such interesting and orna- 
mental subjects, and the borders or clumps kept con- 
stantly with something in bloom from February till 
December. I am pretty well acquainted with a garden 
(an old-fashioned one certainly), surrounded and inter- 
sected by 6 feet gravel walks, parallel with which are 
6 feet flower borders. In the latter are three rows of 
permanent herbaceous plants placed 3 feet apart in the 
row ; the taller behind, the intermediate in the middle, 
and the dwarfer sorts in front, and behind all, next the 
back alley, is a row of standard aad dwarf Roses, with 
Narcissi, and other bulbs under them. These borders, 
although now greatly out of fashion, are often very much 
admired. In summer, the spaces between the perma- 
nent plants are filled up with showy annuals, biennials, 
&e., and throughout the summer and autumn they have 
a charming appearance. I am, however, not advising 
such an arrangement to be adopted by your readers. 
My object is simply to direct attention to the culture of 
the herbaceous hardy tribes of plants ; let those who 
cultivate them, arrange them according to their own 
taste and circumstances. Again, there is the beautiful 
little Alpines ; what a slender share of attention they 
enjoy, compared with their merits. Quercus. 

‘New Animal and Vegetable Food.—On the first 
establishment of the Zoological Society, I well recollect 
that it was set forth as being one of the principal objects 
of that institution to promote the introduction of new 
animals and fishes, useful and various, for the food of 
man ; I was led to expect to see the silure and picture 
carp of the continent sporting in our rivers, and the 
guanaco and tapir convertible into saddles of meat, and 
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hams for tlie table. Now, although none of us may 
live to see that attainable, I do hope to hear that we 
should not charge in vain the fifth continent with not 
producing fruits or vegetables economically useful for 
the support and comfort of civilised man, when we 
never liave taken any trouble to attain that end. Task 
myself, were either Wheat, Oats, or Barley be, &c., fit for 
food in their native form? And then I say, why might 
not the Panicum lzevinode of Mitchell, or other Grass 
growing seeds, be so improved by cultivation, a3 to 
make them fit objects for an article of export from that 
southern land to the old country? C. P., of York. 
[Possible ; but not probable. ] 

Fairy Rings.—Most writers on this subject, if not 
all, have been imitators of Mr. Howitt, a favourite 
author of mine, but who is wrong in his theory as to 
the cause of these rings, at least according to my expe- 
rience of them in this county. A great number of 
those which I have seen have only continued for one 
season. The diameters of the rings, or rather of the 
space within the: circles, are of various dimensions— 
some only 3 or 4 feet, others from 10' to 20 feet. Other 
rings have continued for four or five seasons in succes- 
sion, but every season in the same exact situation. I 
have been very particular on this point since I first 
saw Mr. Howitt’s theory on their cause. One in a 
meadow near here has continued four years ; the ring 
is 18 inches broad, and the space within the circle 
24 feet in diameter. This is the largest I ever saw. 
The soil isa good richloam 2 feet deep. In many cases 
which I have seen, the green mark has diverged out- 
wardly or inwardly, for several feet, and returned to 
the true circle again. In some cases it has been broken 
off for a few feet. I have no theory on the subject, but 
according to my experience it is evident Mr. Howitt’s 
is not a true one. I suppose them to be caused by the 
electric fluid ; and yet I have one reason to doubt this, 
and that is, I never recollect seeing one on any but old 
Grass land. W. Rothwell, Winwick. 

The Apple of the Dead Sea.—The following is an ex- 
tract. from Curzon. He made a somewhat singular 
discovery when travelling among the mountains to the 
east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins of Ammon, Je- 
rash, and Adjeloun well repay the labour and fatigue 
encountered in visiting them. “It was a remarkably 
hot and sultry day ; we were scrambling up the moun- 
tain, through a thick jungle of bushes and low trees, 
which rises above the east shore of the Dead Sea, when 
I saw before me a fine Plum tree loaded’ with fresh- 
blooming Plums. I cried to my fellow-traveller, “Now, 
then, who will arrive first at the Plum-tree ;’ and as he 
caught a glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both 
pressed our horses into a gallop to see who would get 
the first Plum from the branches. We both arrived at 
the same moment, and each snatching at a fine ripe 
Plum, put it at once into our mouths, when on biting it, 
instead of the cool delicious juicy fruit which we ex- 
pected, our mouths were filled with a dry bitter dust, 
and we sat under the tree upon our horses sputtering 
and hemming, and doing all we could to be relieved of 
the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. We then per- 
ceived, and to my great delight, that we had discovered 
the famous Apple of the Dead Sea, the existence of 
which has been doubted and canvassed since the days of 
Strabo and Pliny, who first described it. Many tra- 
vellers have given descriptions of other vegetable pro- 
ductions, which have some analogy to the one described 
by Pliny ; but up to this time no one had met with the 
thing itself either upon the spot mentioned by the 
ancient authors or elsewhere. I brought several of 
them to England ; they are a kind of nutgall. I found 
others afterwards on the plains of Troy ; but there can 
be no doubt whatever that this is the Apple of Sodom, 
to which Strabo and Pliny referred.’ Surely if the 
traveller, who found what he considers to be the 
5 Apple of Sodom,”’ had been a botanist, he would have 
been able to have told us more about the fruit than that 
it was a kind of nutgall. Has it been ascertained what 
plant it is that bears such Apples? P. Mackenzie. 

On the Cultivation of the Melon in France.—The 
finest kind of this fruit is the Cantaloup, and is brought 
to great perfection in the environs of Paris, where it is 
produced in immense quantities. It is covered with 
tubercles or warts, from which appearance the French 
give it the distinctive soubriquet of “Melon galeux.’’ 
This delicious fruit averages 7 or 8, 0 even 10 lbs. in 
weight, and exceeds 2 feet in cireumference. The finest 
Melons could be bought in Paris this season for 15d, 
and 20d. The method adopted by the best growers 
near Paris, among whom may be named Messieurs 
Frangois and Decouplé, is as follows: When the young 
plant has formed its second or third leaf beyond the 
cotyledon, the stem is pinched off, or “stopped.” The 
effect of this is to make it throw out two lateral 
branches, which again are stopped beyond their sixth 
or seventh leaf. The plant now comes into bloom, and 
as soon as the fruit is set, two, or at the most three, 
are selected as the most promising, and all subsequent 
ones are pinched oif as they form, so as only to have 
this limited number on one plant, to preserve its vigour 
and increase the sap. The seeds of this Melon are 
found to.vegetate, even when transmitted to the East and 
West Indies, taken from the fruit as brought to table. 
They should be merely wiped and dried, but not 
washed. The French gardeners follow the same system 
in growing the immense orange-coloured Pumpkin, or 
“ Potiron,” so extensively used to make vegetable soup 
on “meagre days.” When it is desired to produce very 
large Pumpkins, only one fruit is retained. on each 
Plant, all the others being suppressed, It may be well 


to mention, as the result of careful observation, that the 
climate of Parie enjoys a fay greater portion of solar 
heat and light than the meridian of London. B. C. H.,; 
London, Sept. 11. | 

Disasters in Gardening.—Some years ago I walled in; 
an acre of ground for a garden, I got the interior 
borders ready for planting fruit trees, and taking 
Loudon’s “ Encyclopzedia of Gardening,” I chose from 
his lists the names of the best fruit trees of different 
sorts. These I got at a first-rate nursery, and handed 
over to my gardener toplant. He professed to be com- 
petent to do this in the best manner. Nothing could 
possibly be more unsatisfactory than the result. My 
crops, except Cherries, are indifferent, and many trees 
have not borne ripe fruit, from being planted in a bad 
aspect. With regard to the exterior walls, I took a 
different plan. I wrote to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
saying I had so many yards of east, west, north walls, 
&e., and I asked what kinds of trees, and how many, 
I should plant’ in each aspect. I followed the direc- 
tions given in answer, and I have now plenty of fine 
fruit ripening on my outer walls—nothing could do 
better. I do not know what to do with the inside trees. 
My best Pears are against the north wall, Crassane, 
Chaumontelle, and Glout Morceau; and my south is 
thrown away on Cherries. They have been eight years 
there, and would be troublesome to transplant. Will 
they do any good on the north? [No.] Cavanensis. 

Limonia laureola.—This Limonia stood last winter 
in Mr, Skirving’s nursery, near Liverpool, quite exposed, 
in a pot ; not a leaf was injured. I saw it last April, 
after weathering the last severe winter, as green as a 
Leek, while Laurel, Yews, and scores of other things, 
were brown and nearly dead. It has a peculiar and 
aromatic smell, accompanied by a fine and noble appear- 
ance, and is altogether a splendid thing. How it has 
been obtained is unknown. Thos. Williams, Haigh-hall 
Gardens, Wigan. 


Sorteties, 

Tarpesiee HorticurruraL Smow anp CorracErs’ 
GaRDENING Sociery.—The first meeting and show took 
place in Hewell Park on Wednesday. It has been sug- 
gested and established by Lady Harriet Clive for the 
purpose of encouraging habits of industry among the 
neighbouring cottagers, and by fostering a taste for 
horticulture to increase those home-pleasures which are 
the green spots and brooks by the way in the poor 
man’s journey of life; and itis only one of the many 
acts which are testifying that lady’s constant thought 
and regard for those around her who have been blessed 
by Providence with but a small share of this world’s 
good. The hour fixed for opening the show was 
2 o’clock, and before that time a great number of well- 
dressed people had assembled from Bromsgrove, 
Redditch, and other neighbouring towns at the park 
gates; for, in order to lend an additional attraction to the 
meeting, the Hon. Mr. Clive had announced that the 
beautiful gardens adjoining the mansion should be 
thrown open to those who attended the show. When 
the crowd first entered the park the first thing that 
called their attention was a group of tents, in which 
were arranged the collections of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, sent for exhibition and competition, The 
largest contained the cottagers’ vegetables, and a 
magnificent show of flowers and fru't from the gardens 
of some neighbouring gentlemen, but principally from 
the hothouses and conservatories of Hewell Grange 
itself. In an adjoining and smaller tent were the 
specimens sent by parties who did not come under the 
denomination of cottagers. Tickets of merit were 
adjudged to such of these as were thought worthy, and 
the exhibitors who obtained the greatest number of 
these also received prizes. The Yeomanry band was 
stationed near and played at intervals during the 
afternoon. The Hon. R. H. Clive and his son, Robert 
Clive, Esq., had been busying themselves all the 
|morning in the arrangements, and Lady Harriet, with 
her daughters, Mrs. Pepys, and two or three other 
visitors from the house, were also early on the ground 
welcoming the visitors, and evidently sharing in the 
general pleasure. About three o’clock the children 
from the National Schools at Bromsgrove, something 
like 1000 in number, were brought on to the ground in 
22 waggons, drawn by two horses each. They carried 
banners and boughs, and added not a little to the life of 
the scene. They were seated upon forms round about 
the tents, and seemed to enjoy their holiday mightily. 
After looking round the tents, the company strolled off 
to the gardens, and distributed themselves among the 
picturesque and winding walks of the rockery, through 
the conservatories, or the tastefal parterres and soft 
treading turf of the terrace in the French garden. The 
day was beautifully fine, and the company seemed full 
of admiration and thoroughly delighted. The gardens 
were in a high state of cultivation, and kept with a care 
and attention which bespeak the interest which Mr. 
Clive takes in them, and do infinite credit to the skill 
and taste of his gardener, Markham. Towards the close 
of the day, Mr. Clive distributed with his own hands 
the prizes, which varied in amount from 5s. to 3s. 
The judges were Mr. Robson, gr. to Lord Lyttelton ; 
Mr. Smith, gr. to Captain Galton ; and Mr. Dytch, gr. 
to Captain Taylor. With regard to the show itself, we 
must add our testimony to the very superior quality of 
many of the productions shown from the cottagers’ 


Clive noticed were truly beautiful specimens of that 
favourite root ; the Kidney Beans and Apples were also 
particularly fine. The tradesmen and superior class of 
worlkpeople did not exhibit so freely as might havebeen 
wished, owing, we believe, in some degree to a want of 
perspicuity in some of the rules, whicl will doubtless be 
set right before another meeting. As to the merely 
honorary part of the exhibition it was in itself a show. 
At the upper end of the large tent was a table of fruit 
from the Hewell hothouses, comprising fine Ischia Figs, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Queen, and Santa Cruz Pines, black 
Hamburgh Grapes, double Swalsh Peaches, Elruge 
Nectarines, Greengages, Apples, Pears, and Cherries, 
all in the highest state of perfection, and betokening 
that Mr. Markham was a grower worthy of such 
gardens. Towards 6 o’clock the exhibitors took away 
their collections, the 22 waggon-loads of children 
wheeled off the ground amidst the most vociferous 
shouts and hurrahs of their joyous burdens, and’ the 
general company gradually dispersed to their several 
homes, Abridged from the Worcester Herald, Sept. 7. 


Royat Sours Lonpon Froxicontroran, Sept. 4.—This, the 
last exhibition of the season, was well attended ; the show itself 
was above an average one. Dantas, of which there weresome 
admirable specimens, were produced in greatnumbers, Fancies 
are rapidly advancing to perfection in shape; we shall soon see 
them as unique in this respect as the ordimary varieties. The 
prizes were awarded ag follows :—Amateurs and Gardeners, 
24 varieties: 1, Mr, Robinson, gr. to I. Simpson, Bsq., Pimlico, 
with Duke of Welliogton, Purple Standard, Mr, Seldon, Queen 
of Lilacs, Thames-bank Hero, General Negrier, Mrs, G, Bacon, 
Imbricata, Lady St. Maur, Standard of Perfection, Yellow 
Standard, Kichard Cobden, Fearless, War Eagle, Essex 
Triumph, Scarlet Gem, Nonpareil, Beauty Supreme, Louis 
Philippe, Queen of the Isles, Shylock, Duchess, Sir F, Bathurst, 
Oakley’s Gem ; 2d, Mr, Black, gr. to E.. Foster, Esq., Clewer 
Manor, near Windsor, with Earl of Clarendon, Fearless, 
Richard Cobden, Mr. Seldon, Negro, Marchioness of C.rnwallis, 
Fame, El dorado, Sir F, Bathurst, Charles Turner, Seraph, 
Queen of Lilacs, Duke of Wellington, Black Prince, Princess 
Louisa, Essex Triumph, Princess Radziwill, Mynn, Shy- 
lock, Purple Standard, Duke of Cambridge, Unique 
Superb, Hector (Turner’s) Andromeda; 3d, Mr. Allen, 
Shacklewell; 4th, Mr. Cook, Notting hill; 5th, Mr. Weedon, 
Hillingdon.—12 Blooms: 1st Mr. Rowden, Adbury, House,. 
near Newbury, with Earl of Clarendon, Mrs. Seldon, Hero, 
Marehioness of Cornwallis, Black Prince, Mr. Seldon, R. 
Cobdea, Duke of Cambridge, Seraph, Grenadier, Gem, Princess 
Radziwill; 2d, J. Edwards, Esq,, Holloway, with Thames. 
bank Hero, Fearless, Andromeda, Beeswing, Duke of Cam~ 
bridge, Duke of Wellington, Mr. Seldon, Earl of Clarendon, 
Sir. F. Bathurst, Snowflake, Shylock, Black Prince; 3d, to 
Mr. White, Chelmsford; 4th, Mr, Bennett, Dulwich ; 5th, Mr, 
Battie, Erith; 6th, Mr. Hunt, jun., Paddington.—6 Fancy 
Varieties : lst, Mr. Black, with Miss Compton, Elizabeth, 
Madame Bresson, Comte de Flandre, Mises Blackmore, and 
Gasparine ; 2d, Mr. Robinson, with Comte de Flandre, Emperor 
de Maroc, Madame Bassayiile, Floral Beausy, Lady Grenyille,. 
Madame Wachy; 3d, C, Lockner, Esq., Paddington ; 4th, Mr, 
Rowden. Nurserymen, 24 Blooms: Ist, Mr. C. Turner, Royal 
Nursery, Slough, with Grandis (Turner’s), Sir F, Bathurst, 
Mrs. Seldon, Thames-bank Hero, Earl of Clarendon, Negro,. 
Snowflake, Mr. Seldon, Queen of Lilacs, Marchioness of 
Cornwallis, Richard Cobden, Andromeda, Black Prince, Miss 
Hawtrey, Essex Triumph, Duke of Wellington, Grenadier 
(Turner), Nonpariel, Duke of Cambridge, Utilis, Seraph, Frede- 
rick Jerome, Yellow Standard, Fearless. Equal Ist, Mr. J. 
Keynes, Salisbury, with Magnificent, Cleopatra, Princess Louisa, 
Snowflake, Essex Triumph, Richard Cobden, Yellow Standard, 
Queen of the East, Bathonia, M. Gauberts, Sir F. Bathurst, Mr, 
Seldon, Mrs. Bacon, Gen. Negrier,; Marchioness of Cornwallis, 
Crocus, Toison d’Or, Miss Vyse, Fearless, Dulcet; Shylock, 
Golden Fleece, Buffalo Girl, Sarah ; 3d, Mr. Bragg, Slough; 
4th, Mr. Gurney; 5th, Mr. Hunt, Paddington. Fancies: 12 
blooms: Ist, Mr, C. Turner, with Striata perfeeta, Belle de 
Nogent, Mrs, Hansard, Unique, Miss Compton, Elizabeth, 
Post-secretaire, Hane, Dulce’s Lady Grenville, Jenny Lind, Mr, 
Labouchere, Comte de Flandre; 2d, Mr. Keynes, with Miss. 
Compton, Elizabeth, Highland Chief, Comte de Flandre, Bell 
Bouquet, Rainbow, Candidate, Striuta perfecta, Miss Black- 
more, Lady Grenville, Forget-me-Not, Jeannotte; 3d, Mr. Bragg.. 

HotiyuHocks were shown in spikes, and in capital condition, 
by Mr. Bircham, of Hedenham, Norfolk, and by Mr. Chater, of 
Saffron Walden ; there were alsonumbers of single blossoms, 
which in this state looked miserable, They should be shown in 
spikes, or not at all, . 

VeRBENAS were poor. Some pretty seedlings were sent by 
Mr. G. Smith. 

SEEDLING DAHLIAS.—These were more numerous than good, 
There were several useful flowers staged, but few noyelties ; 
among the latter, Mitchell’s Queen of Beauties was the most 
attractive—colour, waxy soft white, with clear rose tip, and 
very delicate, but apparently having a treacherous centre; the 
form of its petal and outline are good, SBragg’s Admiral is a 
good useful lilac, and appeared to be very constant, Others 
consisted of Keynes’s Summit of Perfection, dark purple; do., 
Honourable Mr. Herbert, shaded red and yellow, both full 
flowers; Stein’s Nil Desperandum, good heavy scarlet; Tur- 
ner’s Grandis, much the same colour; Holmes’ Barmaid, very 
promising white; Do., Roundhead, dull buff, of fine form; 
Soden’s Beauty of the Grove, small and neat, and the darkest 
flower we have seen. Edwards’s Mrs. Hansard is a noble 
fancy, yellow tipped with white; this flower is large and of 
very fine form, decidedly the best of its class. A large number 
of blooms were put up for inapeetion, but we were unable to: 
ascertain which flowers received certificates; on account of the 
crowd which had assembled before the cards were put on, 


Rebtew, 


The British Flora, comprising the Phaenogamous or 
Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, K.H., and G. A. W. Arnott. The 6th edition. 
12mo, Pp. 604. Longmans. cea 

Tus is a particularly nice edition of a well-known an 

very useful work, aided by some lithographic drawings 

executed by Mr. Fitch, with his usual accuracy and’ 
admirable taste. To some it will be more acceptable 
than “ Babington’s Manual,” because of its includin 

more details of various kinds. We should, however, 
advise all students of British plants to use them both ; 
in that way they will be able to compare discordant 
opinions concerning species and genera, and perhaps to 
draw their own conclusions. Upon this subject, how= 
ever, we are tempted to quote in this place the author’s 


gardens; they were, indeed, such as could not have 
been obtained without a good deal of practical know- 
ledge and much attention, The Potatoes which Mr. 


words : “ What “is a genus, or what is a species, is & 
point upon which seareely two botanists are ed at 
the present day. With regard to the former, however 
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much it may be necessary to subdivide in a system 
comprehending the known plants of the whole world, 
so as to retain only a limited number of species in each 
genus, the same does not apply toa local Flora ; and it 
is'there preferable to constitute sections or subgenera, 
particularly when the limiting characters are inconstant, 
difficult, or obscure. A species cannot be so treated ; 
it is formed, by our Maker, as essentially distinct from 
all other species, as man is from the brute creation ; it 
can neither for convenience be united with others, nor 
be split into several ; but’ the difficulty is to ascertain 
what is such a primitive or natural species ; and it is 
here so great a difference of opinion exists. Some pro- 
nounce a species to be distinct if it presentsa different 
habit or appearance to the eye, particularly if this be 
constant, although often indefinable : others. consider 
it a-species, although exhibiting no difference of aspect, 
provided it can: be defined, even althouglr the differences 
are so minute that they can be detected only by the 
microscope ;, while a third party are of opinion that the 
validity of a species: may be tested by cultivation, The 
authors are not inelined’ to believe that any one of these 
tests is sufficient.. Of all the works of Creation, we 
have a specifie aecount only of man; but as the others 
appear to be formed on the same plan, there is a strong 
presumption in favour of those arguments which: assimi- 
late thaeperien of'plants.to what we know of the human 
race, ith: vegard. to mankind, it is' universally ac 
knowledged’ that’ tltere’ now’ exists so great diversity 
between an inhabitant of the ‘torrid and an inhabitant 
of the frigid: zone, and even of any one part of the globe 
and of another, that it can only be accounted for on’ the 
principle that. each succeeding generation has a ten- 
dency to recede more and more, in general appearance, 
from) the original: type ;, aud: if we apply this to the 
vere kingdom, we must'atonce allow that, although 
cultivation may sometimes in a single year or two satis- 
factorily show that. two. supposed species: are the same, 
a thousand years” cultivation cannot prove them distinct. 
The more we cultivate a plant, or the more it is limited 
in, its wild. state to a particular climate or place of 
growth, the more permanency is) given to thie peculiari- 
ties of what was originally derived from: the sate root, 
or even. seed-vessel, of another apparently widely dif- 
ferent form. Hence a rare mountainous plant may 
frequently be a mere alpine permanent state of some 
common lowlandi species,,or a Swedish species the more 
northern race.or state of a, southern one’; and it is from 
this cause that we see in our gardens so many called 
species (as in the genus Atchillea), which cannot now be 
referred satisfactorily to.any of the wild ones, although 
primarily derived from them. Knowing, thea, this 
tendency of Nature to give permanency to a variety of 
forms obtained from one primitive species, there appears 
to be less violence done to her laws by combining too 
much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an 
anatomical or physiological distinction. Linnzeus took 
nearly all his specific characters from conspicuous parts, 
especially from the stem and foliage, and they were 
therefore natural ; but at the present day we are prone 
to select minute ones: of these some are of trifling 
value, while others, sufficient to constitute subgenera, 
are connected with the habit of the plant, and should 
therefore not be neglected. Indeed the time may ere 
long arrive, whem what are now called genera or sub- 
genera will alone be considered species, and another 
Linnieus be requisite to reduce the chaos into order. 
In the meanwhile, we have endeavoured to steer a 
middle course: the species admitted in former editions 

are seldom reduced, unless where it was found that the 

characters. were insufficient.or variable ; and as rarely 

has sanction: been given to those which have been split 

off from’ other species, by the too-refined ingenuity of 
the German, Swiss, and modern Swedish botanists. If 
injone.or two cases this neomania has been yielded to, 
it has: been more on account of the remonstrances of the 
author’s friends, who had opportunities of examining 
the living plant, than from any conviction of either the 
necessity or utility of so doing.” In the justice of these 
Bie se: we may concur, but who is to apply them ? and 

ow # 
The. reader. will, find in: this edition the authors’ 


visiting Wales to decry the attractions of the Island of 
Anglesea, and to devote all their attention to the moun- 
tain scenery on this'side, or in the immediate vicinity of 
the Menai Straits. The country appears somewhat flatand 
barren about here, though this aspectis relieved at inter- 
vals by pleasing Imolls' and’ fertile valleys. But there is 
one'spot adjacent, a perfect oasis in the:desort, a most de- 
lightful mansionand park—the:seat of Owen Fuller Mey- 
rick, Esq,, a deseendant of one of our most ancient aad 
highly vespeeted Welsh familiey—sheltered by fine’ woods 
from the northern and western winds, on an eminetice, 
gently undulating, and with an incline to the southward 
andexstward, herdsofdeer frolicking on the green sward, 
shaded: walks, tle waters! of Carnarvon bay rolling in 
front, at the’ foot of the hill, some distauee towards the 
interior, so as to’ present at high water the appearauce 
of a: vast lake, with the Carnarvonshire mouutains' in 
the distance ; the whole furnishing’ a cowp' d’wil that is 
truly enchanting. But even this brilliant scene is 
eclipsed by the gardens, which are admitted to be the 
most perfect and best conducted in Wales; and may vie 
with many’ of tho’ first character’ in) England, The 
flower garden is’ spacious, well stocked with the choicest 
plants, aud tastefully laid out and preserved; the Vine- 
ties and Pineries' are on the best principle, the hot- 
houses exhibit a profusion of Orchids, the fruit and 
kitchen-gardens are in exquisite order, the shrubberies 
are carefully attended to and well arranged, and the To- 
baeco plantation isan object of much curiosity to strangers. 
Tlie forestry and gardening departments are under the 
dareof Mi, Ewing, who resides in a neat little cottage; with 
a turf before it on whieli fairies might love to dance, and 
the water not a stone’s throw distant, and who has great 
pride and satisfaction, by permission of his’ employer, 
in showing respectable visitors over the grounds and 
gardens, and! paying them every attention. ‘The railway 
station being only about a mile from this delicious spot, 
considerable mumbers' have availed themselves of the 
privilege, during the last month or two, and we should 
be sorry indeed were any persons, fond’ of sylvan 
scenery, admirers’ of art’ and’ nature combined, lovers of 
order and neatness, and in search of the picturesque, 
to leave Wales without making this exeursion. Adridged 
from the North Wales Chronicle. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wintering the Carnation, — As winter will soon 
approach us, perhaps the following plan of wintering 
the Carnation may prove acceptable. My frame stands 
on legs, and has a false bottom 8 inches from the 
ground, well drilled with a lj-iach auger. On this 
bottom I put a layer of potsherds and brick-rubbish, and 
on these my pots (48’s, each containing two plants) are 
placed.. I then fill up to the rims with a compost of 
three parts cinder-ashes and one part sawdust, with a 
small quantity of powdered charcoal, all well mixed. In 
this mixture the plants may be watered without the 
least fear of injury from mildew, &e., as the water 
passes off freely, and no damp is generated in the frame 
from the earth beneath. In this way I have grown 
Carnations, &c., fora number of years, and have always 
had an extremely healthy stock. I have false bottoms 
in my frames, because I use them for other purposes, 
such as working Dahlias and growing Cucumbers in, 
&e. Alpha, in Beck’s Florist and Garden Miscellany 
for Seplember. 
Method of hardening Objects in Plaster of Paris, and 
rendering them like Marble.—Take 2 parts of stearine, 
2 parts Venetian soap, 1 part pearlash, and 24 to 30 
parts of solution of caustic potash. The stearine and 
the soap are cut into slices, mixed with the cold ley, and 
boiled for about halfan hour, constantly stirring. When- 
ever the mass rises a little cold ley is added. The 
pearlash, previously moistened with a little rain-water, 
is then added, and the whole boiled for a few minutes. 
The mass is then stirred until cold, when it is mixed 
with so much cold ley that it becomes perfectly liquid, 
and runs off the spoon without coagulating and con- 
tracting. Before using this composition, it should be 
kept for several days well-covered. It- may be pre- 
served for years. Before applying it to the objects, they 


with suecess in intermittent fevers which had resisted 
the action of sulphate of quinine.” Comptes rendus, 
[We ave not informed whaé this Cedron is. ] 

On the Constituents and use of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke. By Messrs. Payen, Poinsot, and Févrey, in 
«Journ. de Pharm.’ xvi. p. 484.—“ The Jerusalem 
Artichokes which the authors used for their experi-« 
ments were gvown upon a sandy'soil of moderate good. 
ness, which had been manured with atnmonio-phosphate 
of magnesia. They contained: in 100 parts, 76.04 water 
and 23.96 dry substance, ‘The dry substance yielded 
on’ combustion 4.24 ash and 2.16 nitrogen. ‘This: is 
twice as'much as is obtained from Potatoes, and some- 
what more than the Cerealia contain. There was 
farther obtxined from 100 parts of Jerusalem: Artichoke 
0:97 of fatty matters, of which one was liquid, the other 
solid, This quantity is likewise twice as great as\im the 
Putato. Water to which alittle muriatic: acid. was 
added extracted 1.56 per cent. pecten, which was: pre~ 
cipitated by spirit. The insoluble residue was treated 
with water to which one-twentieth ammonia was added, 
and expressed. It furnislied an aqueous liquid, from 
which muriatic acid: precipitated: gelatinous pectic acid, 
which after washing and pressure amounted to 3.76 per 
cent. The dry substance, wholly exhausted with eether, 
was now washed with alcohol of 0.850 and 0.833, The 
eyude saccharine’ matter was thus obtained, but still 
mixed with a little chloride of potassium and nitro- 
genous substance. It formed 68 per cent of the dry 
substance, or 16 per cent. glucose for the fresh tubers. 
This large amount of sugar induced the authors to 
repeat the experiment. The tubers were rubbed toa 
paste and fermented; from the alcohol obtained 14.7 
per cent. of glucose was caleulated. Besides these 
constituents, albumen, gum, and two other nitrogenous 
matters, were detected ia the tubers. The following 
are the tabulated results of the analysis : 


Water ... Ft i a8 wie We ss 76.04 
Glucose and other saccharine substances... w. 14.70 
Albumen and two other nitrogenous substances... 3.12 
Cellulose AC ro aes 5! rie Af Anat) 
Inuline a ies ae ha oe On «» «1,86 
Pectic acid .., by 5 ca oe as car we 0.92 
Pectine bid are At oe site mil ose, One 
Salts’ .., oe <e ve ace Ay “re Ae Be 

100,00 


The ash of the Jerusalem Artichoke contained the 
following coustituents. I. is the analyses of some that 
were grown upon a soil manured with ammonio-phos- 
phate of magnesia, and II. of purchased shad > 


. II. 
Silica... ave eve ove ons -» 2,00 6.95 
Carbonate oflime ... one < ase ues 10,23 
Carbonate of magnesia nal oa a ees . 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia... se» 33.50 
Alumina “Ap A a5 eee aa 144} 16.62 
Chloride of potassium ce ae me gerbl 10.75 
Sulphate of potash 11.16 10.66 
Phosphate of potash 28.40 8.45 


Carbonate of potash and traces of soda,., 9.93 36.34 
The Jerusalem Artichoke also contains a small quan- 
tity of a violet pigment, which is deposited in the 
cellular tissue beneath the epidermis, According to 
this investigation, therefore, 100 parts of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke contain 23.96 parts of nutritive substance, 
and they are certainly well adapted for the fattening of 
pigs and cattle. Chemical Gazette. 

Wash for Fruit Trees.—I am, at this season of the 
year, frequently asked what is the best wash for fruit 
trees, both trunk and limbs. The following has given 
me the best satisfaction of all the various mixtures I 
have tried, and I have used no other for at least 
12 years :—I use a large vessel, say a tub, made by 
sawing a molasses hogshead in two, at the bung, which 
will hold about 70 gallons; ia this tub I put a wheel- 
parrow load of yellow clay, and an equal quantity of 
fresh cow manure, covering it with water. After soak- 
ing and mixing a day or two, I add half a bushel wood 
ashes, 1 lb. of sulphur, 6 or 8 Ibs. of soft soap, and mix 
well together ; then slake half a peck of lime, aud add 
to the above, using water sufficient to make the whole 
about the consistency of thin cream, which will nearly 
fill the tub ; mix well together for several days ; then, 
with 2 common whitewash brush (an old floor brush 
will answer), I paint the bodies of the trees, having first 


funeral’ discourse upon the: once celebrated Linnean | should be well-dusted, the stains scraped away, and then used a smaller brush to paint the erotehes of the limbs, 
system, It will no longer answer the purpose of book- | coated by means of a thick brush with the mass as lone | and the limbs themselves, as far as possible. I think 
sellers, because their customers have become foo intel- | as the plaster of Paris absorbs it, and left to dry. The | any gentleman trying this wash, or paint, if you please, 
ligent to oceupy. themselves: with puerilities ; and it is | coating is then dusted with leather ora soft brush. If | will find it to give him perfect satisfaction on every kind 
clear that the counsel who have for a quarter of a cen- | the surface has not become shining, the operation must of fruit tree in ordinary cultivation with us. Captain 
tury been defending the sexual system, have now thrown | be repeated. Archiv der Pharm., lvi. p. 327. Lovett, in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticuliure. 

down their briefs.in despair. Cure for Serpent Bites—The following account of Mangold Wurzel.—We observed that Beet-root cut 
the use of the seeds of a tree growing onthe table land | below the collar, produced neither leaves nor buds, eve 


of the Cordillera, and called by the natives “ Cedron,” | when in the earth. If Beet-root is pulled up and cut 
below the collar, it will not vegetate any more. The 


| Garden. Wiemoranda. 
Borantc GaRpENS, GLASNEVIN.—There is now in| Was communicated by M. Herran, chargé d’affaires for A i 
flower in this establishment the rare Allardia tomentosa | the republic of Costa Riea, in a letter to M. Jomard, | roots may therefore be expose¢ all the more to air and 
(Decaisne), which is.a.new. genus to our British collee- and by him to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. “In| light, in order that fermentation may be prevented, since 
tions, besides being important for its locality, via., on | the year 1528 some Indians brought to the market of | the development of leaves and buds need be no longer 
thr Thibet frontier, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. The | Carthagena some seeds of the Cedron, and, to show|feared. The wound thus caused in tieyr 00h, DEYEE 
plant when growing is.very pretty, and will become a their value, caused animals, as well as themselves, to be | causes them to alter or rot, if they are exposed to a 
great favourite with those who look after plants suitable | bitten by the most dangerous serpents, called toboba, | temperature of from 53° to 59° F., in dry air. The 
for-rock-work, The large pink flowers, contrasted with corail de la Montagne, &c. ; the rapidity with which the | wound soon heals, and the roots can be preserved wi 
the very woolly leaves, make a fine appearance. The effect of the poison was neutralised was such that as | out rotting, In order to ascertain by experiment the 
stems rise, or rather.grow, about 10 inches long, trailing mueh as a doubloon (3/. 6s. 6d.) was: paid for a single | effect of this mode of keeping Beet-root, two lots of roots, 
on the surface of the ground. In this garden, from the seed. During my stay in Central America, I have | thejuice of which marked 7°, were taken in the month of 

F Same situation, are also specimens of the Potentilla myself been obliged to make use of the Cedron seed on November, 1848, the roots of one lot being cut across 
| rigida, of Wallich, a fine. species, allied to P. fruticosa. eight occasions. It is applied as follows: 5 or 6 grains, below the collar, and the roots of the other lot being in i 
Ttis very pretty, growing about a foot high, with large of the seed are vasped, and the powder, ina spoonful of | the state in which they are usually stored up. The twa Mi 
bright yellow flowers. The seeds from which both plants brandy, is swallowed by the patient ; next a piece of linen | lots were placed in a dry spot, out of the reach of frost, Bl 
were raised were, presented by Major Madden, 3 soaked in brandy, and powdered with more of the seed, | and in which the air was renewed; at the end of P| 
is placed upon the wound; the patient is then left to | February the juice was extracted from them. Those i 
Boporcan Haut, ANGLESEA, THE SEAT oF QO. F, | himself, and seldom requires another dose, the cure | roots whieh had their collars had nearly all vegetated, Mell | 
Meyricx, Esq.—It has been the custom for strangers | being perfect. I have employed the same substance | and gave a juice marking 3° ; those, on the other hand, 
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which were cut across, had neither leaves uor buds, and 
gave a juice marking from 6° to 7°. Comptes rendus. 
Transmutation of Species. — The state of natural 
history in India reminds us continually of Pliny, and 
the mass of facts, fiction, shrewdness, and credulity 
there preserved. Occasionally its revelations rival the 
most recent experiments or speculations of our own 
philosophers. Bhubdey Teewaree, and other learned 
pundits of Almorah, affirm that the fact or fable of the 
transmutation of the Cerealia by means of frequent 
cutting or browsing bas been known in India from time 
immemorial. ‘The late Mr. G. T. Lushington informed 
me, that the same belief prevails at Bhurtpoor. Ac- 
cording to Bhubdey, Wheat becomes Barley; Barley, 
wild Oats (Avena fatua) ; Rice, Panicum furmentaceum ; 
while mundooa, Eleusine corocana, degenerates into 
Kburooa or Jhurooa, which seems to be Eleusine 
indica. They do not seem to have any tradition as to 
how and where the finer Cerealia were obtained. * Dr. 
Griffith (p. 3) mentions the wild form of Oryza sativa 
as common in Silhet. Major Madden, in the Journal of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 


Calendar of Operations. 
\(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

As we may soon look for cold weather as a natural 
consequence of the season, it behoves us to secure all 
our more tender plants immediately, lest we be taken 
by surprise, as many were last year. But for the 
present, even in less favourable localities, we would only 
put the most tender of our greenhouse plants under 
cover, as we dislike crowding the houses as long as it 
can be avoided, and there are many plants whose con- 
stitutions will allow of their being freely exposed for 
some time longer ; as a familiar instance of this we may 
mention the Cytisus, Acacias, &c., and as the flowers of 
many such plants are valuable through the winter, the 
continued exposure will retard their season of blooming. 
In very cold localities, Chrysanthemums in pots should 
be placed in a cool house, or under the shelter of a wall, 
where they can be protected by drawing down a canvas 
in severe weather. Many plants whose wood is properly 
ripened may at once be removed toa cool light shed 
facing the north, or placed beneath the stage of the 
Geranium house ; the situation should however be such, 
that frost can be effectually excluded without entirely 
depriving the plants of light. These will include 
Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Plumbago capensis, Hibiscus, 
Brugmansia sanguinea, Erythrina, Bouvardia, He- 
dychium, Canna, Liliums, and a great many others that 
have done flowering, and only require protection from 
frost, and a moderate exposure to the light. By re- 
moving these, a greater space will be afforded for plants 
with healthy foliage. Balsams, Cockscombs, and other 
annuals which have been cultivated for decorating the 
plant houses during the summer must give place to the 
winter occupants, as they require the space, 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pineries.—As the necessity for using artificial heat 
increases, considerable attention must be paid to regu- 
lating the temperature. The night temperature should 
be kept steadily ranging from 63° to 68°, with a bottom 
heat of 85°. As long as the daylight is strong enough 
to keep the plants in a healthy growing state, great 
care should be taken to prevent them receiving any 
check, and where the heat is supplied by dung linings, 
&e., this will require special attention. Examine care- 
fully the wants of the plants as regards water ; avoid 
either extreme, and syringe only in very fine weather, 
and then with water of the same temperature as the 
pits. Care must be taken not to syringe to such an 
excess as to allow the moisture to accumulate about the 
stems and hearts of the plants, as considerable injury 
will be done thereby during very dull weather. Admit 
air freely in such weather, to assist evaporation, even 
if extra fire heat is required to enable you to do so. 
Vinerres.—The pruning of Vines intended for early 
forcing should not be longer delayed, or they will 
be liable to bleed. The course of proceeding should 
be similar to that recommended for the early Peach- 
houses. The old, loose rough bark should be rubbed 
off, and the whole of the plants washed over with sul- 
phur and soft soap. The glass should be cleaned, and 
-all the interior of the house painted ; every precaution 
should be taken to smother effectually insect life in 
every stage. The old worn-out soil should be removed 
from the surface of the border, as far as this is prac- 
ticable without injury to the roots, and replaced by a 
rich compost, consisting of charred turf, fresh horse or 
deer dung, and lime rubbish, with a portion of rough 
bone dust. Cuerrizes.—The forced Cherries will now 
be losing their leaves, and should, with the house they 
occupy, be treated exactly as was recommended for the 
early Peach-houses some weeks back, Murtons.—Unless 
these can be freely supplied with top and bottom heat, 
thereby allowing the admission of a free current of air, 
they will be of little further value; and, as the fruit 
ripens, they may be cleared out, to make room for 
various plants during winter. Take care, however, of 
those growing in pits which are furnished with the 
necessary facilities for keeping up the requisite amount 
of heat. We had such a house last year, from which 
the first fruit was cut in the first week of May, and 
which continued bearing in an uninterrupted succession 
till the end of October ; and many fruits were cut after 
that ; the last was used near the end of December. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

The propagator must be very active to get his cuttings 

struck while he has the advantage of genial weather ; | 


and that they may have the chance of getting fairly 
established before winter sets in, a strong force should 
be kept at such work till it is completed. If the 
cuttings are put in early, they have a much better 
chance of striking, and have a longer time to establish 
themselves, so that one early-struck well-rooted plant 
will go as far as two or three weakly things at planting 
out season ; and when we consider the numbers of the 
latter that dwindle away during the winter, the disad- 
vantage of delay is too obvious to need more comment. 
Young plants of Campanula pyramidalis, Antirrhinum, 
and other plants which require a slight protection, 
should be placed in a suitable situation. All these 
arrangements should, as far as practicable, be completed 
at once, so that the hands may be clear when the 
weather becomes so severe as to render it necessary to 
take up and pot the old plants required for another 
season. To this end, pits, frames, boxes, pots, &c., 
should be prepared, that when the job commences it 
may be completed as quickly as possible, No time 
should be lost in commencing any extensive alterations 
or improvements which it is proposed to carry out this 
autumn, as the ground is in a much more workable 
state now than it will be two months hence, and any 
shrubs shifted immediately will have time to strike fresh 
root before winter. 
KITCHEN GARivux. 

If Cardoons will be required for the use of the kitchen 
before November, a few should now be earthed. It is 
acommon practice to wind haybands round the stems, 
to keep the soil out of the hearts of the plants ; but there 
are several objections to the practice, and particularly 
in very cold or wet ground. Insuch cases, the hay- 
bands unavoidably absorb moisture from the surround- 
ing soil, and are thereby decomposed, thus forming a 
harbour for insects, and a natural conductor, by which 
the frost is admitted, where the object should be to ex- 
clude it. In such ground, we would prefer to surround 
the stem with a casing of sand, or fine coal ashes. In 
very dry sandy soils, the evil does not exist to so great 
an extent, and to such ground an admixture of sand or 
ashes would be injurious ; but where it is of a stiff 
clayey nature, such an admixture will ameliorate 
the texture of the soil, besides being more suitable 
for the preservation of the crop. In any case do 
not allow the outer leaves to be stripped off, 
as they are much hardier by reason of their expo- 
sure, and form a natural guard to the more tender 
leaves within. Where soil is used, let it be as dry as 
possible, and made fine with the spade before it is 
placed round the plant. Let any plants be taken up, 
which, in spite of the rich manure given them, are 
beginning to run into flower. As they are of no use 
when blanched, but as the foliage is so noble, we 
generally make use of these by planting them in open 
spaces about the clumps in the pleasure ground. If the 
ground is properly enriched, they form very interesting 
and striking objects, They are excellently adapted for 
planting near the margin of water. The spring sown 
Onions should now be taken up and laid out to dry 
thoroughly before being strung and hung up for the 
winter. As the weather of our autumns is so very 
precarious, they should, if possible, be spread out thinly 
in an open shed ; but if such a place is not at command, 
the next best is a hard dry gravel walk, from which the 
rain can pass freely off. Get them under cover, by all 
means, as soon as possible, but do not allow them to be 
thick together, nor be in too great a hurry to bunch 
them up. A quantity of Parsley should now be gathered 
and dried ; it answers as well as the green for every 
purpose except garnishing, and, by securing a supply 
before hand, the demand of green leaves during winter 
is considerably diminished, Do not neglect to gather 
in due season ridge Cucumbers, Nasturtium seeds, 
Radish and Bean pods, Chillies, and other matters 
required for pickling and preserving. 


State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending Sept. 12, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BAROMETER, 


Sept. Ofthe Air. Ofthe Earth. 


2 
Max.| Min. | Mean|+ eae ee 
Friday.. 
Satur... 7 
Sunday. 8 
Monday 


T > 
Onno —-@ | Moon’s Age. 


Average....| | 30.342 | 30.295 | 65.1 | 35.7 | 50.4 | 55.1 | 364 | 
Sept. 6—Clear; fine; cold easterly wind ; clear and frosty at night. 
7—Clear; very fine; clear and cold. 
8—Cloudy and cold; clear at night. 
9—Overecast throughout. 
10—Overcast; clear and cold at night. 
11—Foggy ; very fine; clear. 
12-—Foggy; very fine; clear and cold. 
Mean temperature of the week, 8 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Sept. 21, 1850. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 1 


: t 
1843—therm, 84 deg.; and the lowest on the 17th, 1840—therm, 29 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Booxs : J Patterson. Lindley’s *‘ Theory of Horticulture.”—G G, 
If you wish to understand the subject you must begin at the 
beginning. Make youreelf master of ‘‘ School Botany.” 


CHRONICLE. 


|Supr. 14, 


OLematis: HG, Swike the ripe wood in a little heat, in the 
same way as China Roses, or propagate by layers, 

Country Snows: NC. The judges at the Dorchester show, who 
disqualified a collection of 12 greenhouse plants because of 
its having Zauschneria californica in it, were perfec Jy right. 

Cucumsens: J C, Your Essex Hero is 22 inches long, nearly 8 
inches in girth, very straight, short-necked, soft and spongy. 
We cannot understand to what purpose such fruit is to be 
applied, 

Doveras Fin: GA, We have not seen a weeping variety of it. 

Guass: J 1G, We should use the patent rough plate for the 
roof; as to the sides, they may as well be glazed with com. 
mon sheet, You will have less direct light with the former, 
but more diffused light. The size is immaterial; you had 
better consult price and convenience, only remember the 
larger the squares the less ventilation there will be by laps, 
and the more special ventilation must be provided. The 
more you have of the latter the better. 

Guares: GOL, We think your plan of glazing the border 
with glass pantiles a very good one, but we cannot give 
prices, It is to be recollected that if your Vine roots are 
already in cold heavy clay at a distance below the surface, 
glazing the borders will not help you, unless you previously 
raise the roots, 

Heating: H W B. For Polmaise, which would suit your 
place, apply to Mr. Smith, of Leamington; or an Arnott 
stove, if you can get your servants not to mismanage it, 
would be quite sufficient, It might be placed in the wall 
between the two places. There is also an ingenious open 
stove by Mr, Pearse, of Jermyn-street, which sg 3 suit hes 5 
only, being open, it cannot be kept constantly alight without 
occasional attention, 

Insects: HS, The caterpillar sent is that of the eyed hawk- 
moth (Smerinthus ocellatus). W.— 7 OC. Thanks for the 
specimens, some of which have changed their skins, and be- 
come blue instead of black. W.—J M M. The caterpillar sent 
is that of the elephant hawk-moth (Deilephila elpenor), W. 

MorrnHotocy: J L S, Such appearances in Maize are by no 
means uncommon. They show how strong the tendency is 
in the unisexual Grasses to assume the usual hermaparodite 
state, mip a : 

Names or Fruits: 1c W. ‘rne Keswick Codlin, a sort exten- 
sively cultivated as an abundant bearer, and a good kitchen 
Apple.|| : 

Names oF Puants: Erzeroum. 294, Cnicus Benedictus ; 562, 
Cirsium acaule.—G W,. Stanhopea Bucephalus, and some 
Micropiper which we have not time to determine, That 
Vanda you mention is in cultivation!— Adelaide. Catalpa 
syringifolia ; the leaves were so broken we thought they were 
lobed.—A Gardener. Phlox picta and Hardenvergia mono. 
phylla. Your Luculia will flower in the spring, if you do 
not force it.—Seleucus. Gentiana Amarella,—W H J. It is the 
spawn of some fungus, but of what species no one can tell. 
Corrosive sublimate will destroy it.—R W. Bifrenaria race- 
mosa.—Cavanensis. It is a Fuchsia of some sort.—Sub. We 
cannot undertake to names florists’ flowers. 

Nourts: Bacca, It is the Sapucaja nut, the produce of Lecythis 
Ollaria, 

ORANGE TREES: X YZ, Better let them alone till next spring, 
and remove them the moment the buds begin to swell, _ 

Paint. We hear good accounts of Carson’s anti-corrosion 
paint, but we believe that painters find it troublesome to 
apply. m 

Paxrows CorracERs’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. cub 

Pinvses: G #, In order to effect the object you have in view, 
we would advise you to cut off the lowest tier of branches 
annually, until the stem is cleared to the desired height.t 

Potatoes: Reader. The York Regent is a white Potato. 

Rosegts’ STRAWBERRY TiLes: Fairplay. Will you enable us 
to communicate with you through the post confidentially ? 

Roor-pRuniInc Peach Trees: A HZ, They may be root- 
pruned now, with the view of making them more fruitful 
next season, and with a greater chance of success than if the 
operation was deferred until October ; for by cutting the long 
carroty roots, the growth of the tree will be checked, and the 
wood will have more time to ripen. The root-pruniag of un~ 
fruitful trees at Midsummer tends to ripen the wood better, 
and promotes fruitfulness in a greater degree than if done in 
autumn. Root-pruning so late as last October, your trees 
had not a chance of ripening their wood. Open a trench 
down to the drainage, about 3 feet from the stem of your 
trees planted in 1846, cutting all the roots with the spade, 
After the trench is cleared thoroughly out, get down into it, 
and cut the roots smoothly witha knife, when the soil, if good, 
may bo returned to its place. Curl in spring is caused by 
green-fly and cold weather. The former may be destroyed 
by dusting with sulphur or Scotch snuff; and the effect of 
the latter may be prevented by using a good eanvas covering, 
which can be rolled up by means of lines and pulleys during 
fine weather, and let down when itis cold, This is better 
than fixing a thin material over the trees night and day, as 
is usually done, by which the trees are half blanched for want 
of jlight and the action of the sun, Cover well when neces- 
sary, and expose fully when the weather is fine. f ? 

ScarLeT Geraniums: Land Georgiana. They may be wintered 
in a dry cellar, which is free from frost, With occasional 
protection the Verbenas may possibly winter safely where 
they are; but it is ail chance-work. If you had wished to 
preserve them successfully, you should have put in cuttings 
of them early in autumn.t 

STRAWBERRIFS: Tristan. Any kind of stone will do. Burrs 
were employed for no other reason than that they were 
cheaper than anything else in a district where natural stone 
is unknown. We do not esteem the Strawberry you name, 
It is not to be compared with the old Pine, the British Queen, 
or even Keens’ Seedling. You cannot prevent Asparagus 
running to seed; all you can do is to hand-pick the plants 
when in flower. 

THERMOMETER: Mold. We will see what can be done, 

Tue Tree Rose: IV D, At the request of numerous sub- 
scribers the price of this work is now reduced fromm 4s, 6d, to 
3s. 6d., post free; it can be forwarded to any address by a 
Post-office order being cent to James Matthews, at the Office ~ 
of this Paper. 

TomaTo Sauce: 7B. To make this, when the Tomatoes are 
quite ripe cut them in two, press out the pulp, and separate 
the seeds, then put them into a skillet with some savoury 
sauce, and a little salt, When of the thickness of Pea-soup, 
rub it through a coarse cloth, boil it to the consistence of 
marmalade, put it into jars, and in a day or two after pour 
over it lard or butter, and tie down with oiled paper. For 
further information, see p. 653, vol. 1847. . 

Versenas: £ C, Kent. Pink, with a crimson centre and light 
eye; a nice variety, and well worth cultivating.* 

VINERIES: Senex. 60° to 642 is not enough for Muscats. You 
ought to command 75° to 80°, We cannot suppose that the 
eminent firm you employed would put up a defective appa- 
ratus, They might be called upon for an explanation, What 
your gardener haa said is so true that we should imagine 
him to be a master of his business. 

Misc: MR, Stowe, Buckingham.—Rosabella, We do not know ; 
probably in next year’s pocket books, 

To oun ConRESPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. Weare 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

*,* As usual, many communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must also beg ior the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 
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HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING, 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
TURKEY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Porser, Secretary. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
« «£10 0 


Corn and Grass Manure, per ton 0 
Clover Manure, do. ae Mies aor kee OL O 
Turnip Manure, do. Ge RE asb pk connie tie Onn 0 
’ Superphosphate of Lime Acceapen cron coon (galal) 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES FOR WHEAT 
SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 
phosphate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 
Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &c. Also 
Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality.—Apply 
to Mark ForHeraiLt, 204 a, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANODRE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Gisss, 
- Briout, and Co,, of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
ean place implicit confidence. Antony Gisgs and Sons, 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


_ MAJESTY’S Yate a PATENT, 


GS Gad S 

PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
EK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed charged, from 1s. 3d. to 1s, 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed witheut wood or putty, and on 
apother principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
**Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?”  ‘ No.” 
** Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 
ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction, 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements. 
118, Fenchurch-street, London. A pampblet on the above, by 
Sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
TaveEspAr, Sept. 19—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland, 
Tausspar, — 26—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland: 


Ir may not be generally known that medals are 
offered at tue Exursition or next Year for the 
best sacks of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Beans, and 
Peas respectively. Any one who wishes to compete 
must send a notice of his intention to the nearest 
local committee connected with the exhibition, 
during the course of next month, which is the latest 
period of entry : and from the same source he may 
obtain instructions for the further steps necessary to 
be taken. Foreigners will, no doubt, compete for 
these prizes, and our farmers, we imagine, would not 
like to hold back. The characters as to weight, 
quality, and uniformity of sample will determine the 
merit of the different parcels exhibited, and certainly 
there are in this country varieties good enough which 
haye been harvested well enough to furnish speci- 
mens qualified for a good place in what may be 
made, and no doubt wid be made, by foreigners, if 
not by ourselves, a very interesting section of the 
exhibition, 


Ar page 426 in our number for July 6 of the 
present year, there will be found a tabular state- 
ment of certain Dratnacr Rerorts, kindly furnished 
by correspondents during the year 1847, and pub- 
lished in our volume for 1848. These reports 
embrace an extent of nearly 4000 acres of land 
lying in England, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
include every variety of soil, describing it as “ strong 
clay,” “hard clay,” “weak clay,” “stubborn clay,” 
“heavy clay,” “alluvial clay,” “clay of various 
consistencies,” “poor white clay,” “ weald clay,” 
&c.—“ strong loam,” “red loam,” “soft loam,” 
“sandy loam,” “light mould,” “ sandy soil,” “ gravel 
and coarse sand,” “blowing sand,” and “ various.” 
They describe cases in which the depths of drains 
adopted varies from 22 inches to 60, and the inter- 
vals between them from 16 feet to 70—in which the 
acreable cost of the operation varies from 2/. 10s, 
to 10/7. 11s—in which the material has been 
“bushes,” “ broken stones,” “tiles and soles,” “ pipe 
tiles,” and “stones over tiles,” —in which the result 


has varied from ‘‘a partial failure” to a ‘‘ perma- 
nent improvement.” They furnish, with respect to 
most of the instances described, the extent and cost 
of the operation, the nature of the soil, the direction, 
depth, and material of the drains, the cost of the 
digging, and the condition of the land before and 
after the operation. They may thus surely be deemed 
worthy of study ; and we shall endeavour, accord- 
ingly, to point out some of the lessons which they 
appear to teach. 

As to the direction of the drains, it is worthy of 
note, that in every instance in which they had been 
cut “across the slope,” the result was unsatisfactory, 
the operation had “little effect,” and was “ imper- 
fect”—the land was “ not perfectly drained’””— not 
much improved’’—* fallows were still needed on it,” 
and it had to be redrained in the direction of the 
greatest fall ; after which the same reports speak of 
it as “now perfectly dry’”—* worth 30 per cent. 
more to rent”—“ paying the expense of redraining 
the first year”—and so on. The fact, then, regard- 
ing the proper direction of drainage in all lands, not 
so steep as that a stream of water down it is liable 
to wear away the trench, seems clear enough; and 
the advantage of the direct descent appears to be 
chiefly owing to the immediate passage from the 
land thus afforded to the drain water, which has no 
such opportunity as drains cut aslant the slope offer, 
for percolation from the conduit through the land 
below it. 

On the depth of drains these reports do not 
furnish distinct comparative statements. In the 
few cases in which a deeper re-drainage was exe- 
cuted, the result—a great improvement—has to 
be divided between the effect of increased depth 
and that of an altered direction of drains, so that the 
portion of merit due to these causes respectively is 
not easily attainable. Many cases of successful deep 
drainage, however, are recorded. Thus, in North- 
amptonshire, strong and stubborn clays were drained 
4 feet deep, at intervals of from-30 to 36 feet, with 
ample success ; and we are told that Mr. Parxzs’ 
system, formerly condemned in that neighbourhood, 
is now approved. Again, at Ardingley, in Sussex, 
100 acres of weald clay were drained 4 feet deep, 
at intervals of from 30 to 50 feet, and at a cost of 
3/. 15s. per acre, and the crops of Wheat have been 
increased by 8 or 10 bushels per acre. On the 
other hand, we have, in Staffordshire, a case in which 
“strong loam resting on clay,” then in a poverty- 
stricken state, was drained 22 inches deep, at in- 
tervals of 33 to 36 feet, at acost of from 3/. 14s. to 
Al. 5s. per acre, and the result “ answered all ex- 
pectation ””—better crops of better quality being 
obtained. And 120 acres of stiff clay in Cheshire 
appear to have been perfectly drained at a depth of 
30 inches—the drains being 18 feet apart. In 
another case, too, the result of deep drainage on a 
strong clay appears to have conyinced the reporter 
that it is ‘‘ wrong in principle.”” We believe him in 
this to have arrived at a wrong conclusion, and we 
recommend him and all others, who may not already 
have matured their opinions on this subject, to 
read an article on “ Agricultural Drainage,” which 
appeared originally in No. CLXXI. of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and has lately been republished in a 
separate form.* There is ample experience in favour 
of very deep drains in very stiff clays, and their suc- 
cess under such circumstances perfectly corresponds 
with the indications of theory. Water will not filter 
from land so long as its weight is insufficient to force 
the power of attraction which holds it there. And 
thus the depth in every wet soil, where it begins to 
weep from the sides of a trench, is the point above 
which there is height enough of water in the land to 
overcome the capillary attraction which tends to 
retain it. The depths of this point will obviously 
be greatest where the capillary force is greatest ; 
and, as this approaches its maximum in the stiffest 
clays, so these drains must be cut the deepest. That 
is the theory of the subject as it has been often ex- 
pounded of late years ; and one is surprised that the 
accident of a puddled surface, which may in any 
case have hindered for a year or two the efficiency of 
a deep drain, should haye been allowed to interfere 
with the general adoption of an idea which appears 
inconsistent with the practice of shallow drainage in 
stiff clays, 

There is a good deal in the reports we are referring 
to upon the zntervals between the drains in the 
several instances described—but no such distinct 
comparisons are possible from the materials they 
furnish as would bring out the effect of a greater or 
less interval under any particular circumstances of 
soil and depth of drain. We are inclined to think 
that the nature of the climate has more to do with 
the correct solution of this question than the nature 
of the soil ; and that the quantity of rain which the 
field is likely to receive during 24 hours is a more 
important datum in determining the proper interval 


*  Avricultural Drainage.” JoHN MurgAy, London. 


of drainage than the per centage of alumina its soil 
contains. But on this and other points to which our 
tables refer we cannot now enter—we must be satis- 
fied for the present with having exhibited what they 
appear to express upon the depth and direction 
of drains, 


THE SOIL AND THE AIR, 
A ViLLAGE LECTURE, 
(Concluded from paye 572.) 

Bur plants contain ashes as well as wood and water, 
and these ashes they get from the soil. The mineral 
parts of a plant, its ashes if it be burnt, are as neces- 
sary to its growth as is the wood of which it chiefly con- 
sists. A large tree contains a very few pounds of ashes, 
a heavy Mangold Wurzel a very few grains, and yet 
without this small quantity of mineral matter neither of 
them could grow. And it is not every kind of earthy 
matter that will do, there are particular kinds that it 
needs, and without which it cannot live. And very 
often it happens that a soil is barren, just because it 
does not contain the particular kind of earthy matter 
that is wanted ; and so when that one thing is added it 
is at once made fertile again. 

The ashes of plants contain 11 or 12 of the 60 dif- 
ferent kinds of matter which are supposed to exist. 
They do not all contain the same kinds. Wheat 
contains, in many respects, a different sort from Tur- 
nips, Oats contain a different sort from Clover, and so on. 
If you were to grow Wheat ‘year after year upon the 
same ground, and always sell the produce from off the 
land, the land would very soon cease to be able to grow 
Wheat ; the Wheat would ultimately take out of the 
soil all that sort of mineral matter which it requires, 
and when there is no more of that matter there, then 
that soil will be barren so far as Wheat is concerned ; 
but it may not be barren for other crops, the mineral 
matter for which may still be present. And you can 
imagine how, by growing Turnips after Wheat, and 
Barley after Turnips, and Clover after Barley, and so 
on, each taking its own sort of matter from the soil, 
that the period when the soil would be exhausted for 
all these crops, of the mineral matter they respectively 
require, would be delayed for a very long time. And 
this is the secret of the advantage of having a rotation 
of crops; it is as if you had half a dozen people living 
on the food of one store-room. If they came one after 
another, and all of them ate only bread, the larder 
would be very soon exhausted, for the beef and other 
things there are supposed to be of no use to them ; but 
if the first took bread, and the second beef, and the 
third bacon, and so on, the larder would keep them 
living for at least six times aslong. Just so with the 
land : if you have one crop which takes a, and another 
which takes 4, and a third taking c, and a fourth d, out 
of a soil which contains a and } and c and d, then if 
these crops be taken one after another, they will exhaust 
the land much more slowly than if all the four crops 
one after another took @ only, for that would soon be 
ail used up. And when, as we know, the straw of 
Wheat, and the manure from Turnips, and so on, are 
returned to the land, it will be a very long time indeed, 
if ever, before the soil, under this good management, 
will have been exhausted of all mineral food for plants 
that it contains. 

This mineral food for plants does not enter them in 
grains or as sand, it can only enter them when it is dis- 
solved in water, and thus it goes in by the extremities 
of the roots. It is known that the sap or juice of 
plants is a thick viscous sort of fluid, and it is known 
that that sort of fluid is a very thirsty sort of thing, pos- 
sessing considerable affinity for water. Well, the little 
holes at the end of the roots are too small to let this 
thick viscous fluid out, but not too small to let the 
water in, and so the desire of the sap to unite with the 
water can be gratified only by the water passing through 
these holes into the tree, and thus the process goes on. 
Ihave got just such a process going on here in this 
vessel. I have here some sugar and milk mixed to- 
gether—a viscous fluid possessing the requisite desire to 
unite with water, and it is separated from the water by 
a skin of bladder, the pores of which are large enough 
to allow water to pass through, but small enough to 
hinder the milk from passing through, and so the milk 
pulls the water in, and it rises in the tube. Just so the 
sap rises in the tree, and pulls in the water out of the 
soil, which water contains all those mineral substances 
which the plant requires. 4 

Now for one word on drainage. Fancy a soil full of 
water, so that any rain which falls on it just rolls over 
the surface into the next ditch without getting into the 
land, The water in such a case, by excluding the air, 
will sour the land; it will convert what would have 
been good food for plants into poison for them; but 
even supposing it did not do this, the plants would soon 
starve. For you must remember that a plant in the 
soil is just like a man would be who was chained by the 
leg to one place in the larder. The larder may be full 
of food, but as soon as the man had eaten all that was 
within his reach he would starve, though in the midst of 
plenty ; that is, he would doso if there were not some 
contrivance in operation for carrying — the different 
dishes by him as he stood, so that he might take a bit 
here and a bit there as they passed, just as he chose. 
Now, in a well drained soil the rain water is just such a 
contrivance as this. It dissolves out the mineral part 
of the soil and carries it by the roots of ; plants, 
so that they may take a bit here and a bit there 
as they choose, and thus they are fed; but if the 
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then no more rain will sink in and the water 
is stagnant in the land—there is no current through it 
—tlie dislies in this larder are lying still on their shelves, 
and as soon as the poor plant has eaten up all the food 
around it (even supposing it is food and not poison), 
it must’ starve, for it cannot go about after its food like 
an animal ; it is like an animal chained by the leg 5 it 
is stationary, and must die if food is not brought to it. 
The use of draining is not to get rid of water, it is to 
make use of water ; itis to keep the soil so that rain shall 
sink through it and feed the plants, not off it and leave 
them to starve. Abundance of water is a good thing. 
What is more fertile than a water meadow ? but then 
it must not be stagnant water, which keeps the food for 
plants away from them, or converts it into poison. It 
must be water in motion, continually carrying food to 
the roots of plants, as in a water meadow or in a well 
drained fietd it does, 

Now, what is this mineral matter which the soil con- 
tains, and without which the plant must starve? I 
cannot go over all the different things it contains. I 
will refer to only two. Here is one—a piece of one ; 
this thing I have in this bottle is called phos- 
phorus; it was got out of the bone of an ox; 
all bones contain some of it, Where did the 
ox get it? It got it out of the Grass it fed 
on. Where did the Grass get it? It must have 
got it from the soil. And all fertile soils do contain 
some of it. It is in its pure or uncombined state, a 
waxy looking thing of very remarkable properties. 
It is very easily set on fire, and burns most brilliantly 
in the oxygen gas,as you see. Now the Grass could 
not grow, and Turnips could not grow, unless they had 
some of this to feed upon ; and when the soil is exhausted 
of it, it will be barren for almost all crops. This 
substance, phosphorus, is an important, part of bones, 
and it is a fortunate thing that almost all plants. do 
require it from the soil, and do contain it in their 
substance, for otherwise animals could not form their 
bones by eating those plants.as food. Well if your soil 
does not contain enough of this. phosphorus, all you 
have to do, is to apply alot of bone-dust, which contains 
the phosphorus it wants. You know that that is a 
powerful manure, and almost all its power. it owes to 
this phosphorus. Milk and. cheese contain a lot of 
phosphorus in them. Milk, the food for infants, must 
contain it, or it would not enable the growth of. the 
bones of the child ; or of the young animal that receives 
this food. Now all. the phosphorus in milk or in 
cheese is taken out of the Grass, and the soil of the 
farm ; and ona dairy farm,no manure has a more fertilis- 
ing influence than this bone-dust, which restores this 
phosphorus to the almost exhausted soil. And whereas 
nothing in the soil is of any use to plants, but what will 
dissolve in the water which they take up by their roots; 
and whereas bone-dust dissolves: very slowly in rain 
water, so any means by which you can make the bone- 
dust dissolve more readily, will greatly increase its 
effect—will make a small quantity of it, in fact, do for the 
year what a large quantity would otherwise be required 
for, And that is the secret of the effect. of the oil of 
vitriol upon bone-dust. 
or superphosphate as it is sometimes. called, is more 
powerful than common bone-dust, just because it is more 
easily dissolved in water. A less quantity of the super- 
phosphate will make the Turnips grow as well, because 
it is more soluble, and the rain water will dissolve as 
much phosphorus. out of a cwt. of it, while the crop is 
growing, as it would out of many bushels of the simple 
bone-dust. And now suppose we haye got our 
Turnips, we give one-half of them toa lot of young 
cattle with growing bones, and the other half to a lot of 
full grown fattening oxen, whose bones are as large and 
as heavy as ever they will be. Don’t you see that the 
former, the young beasts, will take all the phosphorus 
out of their food. to make their bones with, while the 
latter will use hardly any of it ; and this is the reason 
why manure from the former is not nearly so good as 
manure from the latter, The manure from the full 
grown fatting oxen contains all the phosphorus of their 
food to be used over again by another crop of Turnips, 
and that from our store stock contains none of it, for 
they need it all to make their bones of ; or, in the case 
of cows, to make their milk of, And thus you see that 
it. is not so much bulk of manure that the farmer 
wants ; that would be of little use, provided the bulk in 
question did not contain the right things. A ton weight 
of guano has in it more of the mineral food of plants 
than 50 tons of poor farm dung ; and to talk of a heavy 
dressing of dung, does not convey any idea of how the 
soil has really been treated. A heavy dressing of poor 
dung may not be half so enriching as a very light ap- 
plication of good manure. 

But the ashes of plants contain many mineral sub- 
stances besides phosphorus—they contain sulphur, and 
lime, and iron, and magnesia, and the earth of flint, 
and several gases, and soda, and potash. Now I will 
just refer to one more of them—potassium, the metal 
of potash. I have some here ; this: was obtained from 
the ashes of a plant which got it from the soil. Not a 
mouthful of bread or of meat you eat but contains 
Some of this substance. It is a soft metal floating on 
water, and having such a tendeney to violent chemical 
action, that it catches fire and burns as: soon as: it 
reaches the surface of the water. This potash and 
potassium is added whenever you apply wood ashes to 
the land, and they are a very powerful manure in many 
Cases, and their power as a manure is owing to the 
potash they contain. 


Well, then, we have seen that a plant obtains its 


Bones and acid, as itis called, | 


combustible part from the air, and its mineral part 
from the soil —that the mineral part is not the common 
earth of the soil, but consists of 10 or 11 things in the 
land, which emit them in comparatively small quan- 
tities, and which the farmer must restore as the plants 
yemove them, or the soil will be found to get poorer. 
We have seen that draining is a contrivance by which 
the rain-water continually going through thie soil to the 
underground drains, instead of off it to the open 
ditches, is enabled to feed the roots of plants: with the 
thiogs which it dissolves out of the land. We have 
seen that these things must be kept in the land by the 
cultivation and manuring of the farmer, or else the 
land will lose its fertility. We have seen that plants 
have no power to change one thing into another—if the 
things you give them in manure be not the things they 
require, the manure will be useless, and the plants will 
be stunted or starve. Strange as it may seem to those 
who see the manure continually added to the land, and 
the Wheat continually taken from it, a plant has no 
power to convert one thing into another. It can but 
take the atoms or particles you give it. It will flourish 
if they are food, it will starve if they are withheld, and 
if they are poison it will die, Take some manure and 
burn it, you will find, that it has ashes ; burn some 
Wheat, too, and you will find that the mineral part of 
both is alike—that the ashes of the Wheat contain the 
very same things as those of the manure, and the very 
atoms you might have added to the land in that manure 
would have been built up in the Wheat plant. There 
is no mysterious or necessary connection between a 
heavy dressing of dung applied to the land and a heavy 
crop taken fromit. It is not the weight, it is the com- 
position of the manure that must be looked to to deter- 
mine its agricultural value. The crop finds in the 
manure-the very particles which it requires:as building 
material. Draining and good cultivation are the hod- 
men. who bring these building materials to the growing 
plants, Plants. are at once the masons who put them 
together, and the erection that is in process of com- 
pletion; and the whole procedure goes on under the 
eye, and according to the laws, of that great Master 
Builder who contrived the whole wonderful system of 
vegetable growth, and confers the life which puts if in 
exercise. M.S. 


BOG CULTIVATION. 

One part of White Moss, near Middleton, to the 
extent of nearly 200 acres, has been improved, under 
the superintendence of Mr. James Dixon, now agent 
to Robert Gregge Hopwood, Esq., of Hopwood. ‘This 
part of White Moss. has been purchased, or leased, by 
Messrs. Gould and Jones, at whose expense it has been 
brought into cultivation. It now carries-excellent crops 
of corn, Clover, and roots, although the climate is:far 
from what is termed good. This Moss. lies at an 
altitude of about 400 feet above the level of the sea. 
The drainage is perfect, which is not always the case in 
Moss improvements. The following detail of improve- 
ments made upon this Moss is from information 
furnished by Mr. Dixon himself. 

“The whole: extent improved is divided into fields 
of from 6 to 8 aeres: in extent each. The fields are in 
the form of parallelograms, not more than 70 yards 
wide, all joining up to suitable roads formed for the 
purpose. ‘he fields are divided by the means of large 
open drains. The first operation in improving was the 
cutting of these divisions or main drains, 5 feet wide, 
and from 2 to 3 feet deep, thus providing suitable outlets 
for the water. Drains were then opened across the 
fields from one main to another, being cut 20 inches 
wide, and 24 inches deep. The whole extent intended 
to be improved as a first undertaking, was gone over in 
the way herein specified ; and by the time that all the 
cross drains were cut, the mains were in a fit condition 
for being deepened another foot, but in no case should 
there be any immoderate haste in performing this work, 
owing to the pulpy state of the surface. It.was found 
the most judicious method to open the drains at different 
intervals, getting nearly the depth in one season, and 
completing or covering up such as were to be under 
drains. the season following, ‘The cross drains were 
cut to the depth of not less than 4 feet 6 inches when 
completed, and the mains as much deeper as the 
condition of the peat would allow. 

The main: drains, as before observed, were left open, 
forming a division between each field; cross drains 
were cut at from 5 to 7 yards distance, laid with sods, 
and covered up before any attempt was made at further 
improvement. The mode of cutting these drains: was 
with an implement called a tommy spade. This spade 
is straight on the shaft, and the operator cuts so that 
his drain sides are nearly vertical. The surface sod is 
taken neatly out to the depth of 12 inches, and laid 
carefully on one side in order to be a covering for the 
lowermost spit, this being 18 inches deep, and cut with 
an implement called a spitting tool; after which the 
surface was introduced on the spit, and formed what is 
understood by the term wedge and shoulder drain. 

After draining, the surface was broken up, partly 
with the plough and partly with the spade. In plough- 
ing, to prevent sinking, the horses are provided with 
wood pattens attached to their feet, made firm by light 
iron plates, and fastened:/by means of a,bolt, As a 
further preventive against sinking, the horses were not 
allowed to. walk on the ridge, or in the furrow, but on 
the undisturbed surface. After ploughing, a heavy 
roller with 8 or 10 circular knives fastened to its 
cylinder, was drawn with four or five horses over the 
land. 33'This instrument cuts. the tough peat into small 


pieces. A large harrow was then employed to effect a 
further reduction, Marling being the next operation, 
was done by a portable railway, without which, peat 
bogs of any extent cannot be by any means cultivated 
to advantage. 

The waggons and other machinery required to coms 
plete one mile of this sort of railway will cost about 
400/., and when laid down on a tolerably level line, one 
horse will draw upon it from three to four tons. Sand 
was used in connexion with marl, in the proportion of 
one of sand to two of marl, and of the two substances. 
about 200 cubic yards were applied to the acre. Night 
soil and coal ashes have been applied as manure, and 
found to answer much better than others, not only as 
immediate help to the crops, but also to reduce and 
decay the live peat to a soil. To prepare the peat ready 
for cropping required three ploughings and three 
harrowings, and twice cutting with the roller; these 
operations on the average cost about 3/. per acre, 

In breaking up by the spade, the surface was first 
turned over with the plough, then spade trenched, with 
the ploughed furrows. laid underneath, as the work 
proceeded. ‘This operation cost from 4/. to 47. 10s. per 
acre. The extra outlay in the cultivation by the spade 
has been found to be amply repaid in the results of the 
produce, which have been estimated’ to be from 10 to 
15 per cent. in favour of that implement. The following 
is an estimate of about the average cost of bringing this’ 
Moss into cultivation, excluding the cost of making 
roads, &¢e., viz :— 

Draining, including mains ... one 

Marling and sanding 200 cubic yards 

Manure, night soil, &c., 30'tons ... 

Trenching ons on oe one 


Some parts of the improved peat were first planted 
with Potatoes, others sown with Swedish Turnips, 
common Turnips, and Mangold Wurzel: all in drills. 
Oats have been produced on the Moss in question, 
averaging full 60 bushels per acre. Also Turnips from 
26 to 32 inches in diameter, and at the rate of about 
20 tons per acre.” 

A railway has been made from the Manchester and 
Leeds line right on to this Moss, by which manure is 
conveyed from Oldham and Manchester, and the produce 
from the Moss to any market, Being situated in a 
manufacturing district the greatest part of the produce 
is sold from the land, consisting of bay, corn, straw, and 
roots, and manure brought in return, Very little stock 
is kept on the land besides the working horses. The 
rotation adopted after the Moss is brought into a regular 
system of cultivation is, Ist Oats, after Clover; 2d 
Potatoes or other root crops; 3d Wheat, winter or 
spring varieties according to the time of sowing, which 
is sometimes in the early spring months; 4th, Clover, 
cut twice. The detail of the work is as follows :—the 
Clover root is ploughed one furrow in the spring, and 
the Oats sown broadcast and harrowed in, and when the 
new crop is in the second or third leaf, it is rolled. 

After harvest the land is ploughed one furrow deep, 
and left all winter. The spring following it is cross 
ploughed, then well harrowed and gone over with the 
cultivator and harrow alternately at intervals, until the 
soil is well pulverised, and the weed roots picked out 
and burnt. The land is then drawn out in 27 inch 
ridges with a double mould board plough. Dung, is 
then cast upon the land and put in heaps of from 1. ewt. 
to 14 ewt, in each, the heaps being put about 6 yards 
asunder in every third drill, It is then spread equally 
in the furrows and the ridges, reversed with the double 
mould board plough. The mode of management is the 
same whether for Potatoes, Turnips, or Mangold 
Wurzel, only the Potato sets are laid om the dung: 
before covering up, and: the Turnipand Beet seed.are 
sown above it after it is covered, the ridges being:rolled 
before and after sowing. Mangold, Wurzel is. sown 
early in April, afterwards Potatoes.are planted in, that, 
month, and also in May. Swedish Turnips.are sowm 
from the middle of May to the middle of June. 
Different varieties of the common Turnip are sown 
(as soon as time and circumstanees will allow), on the. 
remainder of the fallowed land ; of course that land on. 
which those crops are sown the latest, receives extra 
scarifyings and harrowings before sowing. 5 

All these root crops are gone over with: the. drilt 
cultivator or horse hoes, during the growth ofthe, crop, 
and the plants thinned and kept clean by hand: hoeing: 
and weeding. Potato sets are laid from 9 to 12 inches 
asunder in the drill, and the best: Turnip: plants 
left. at about 12 inches. As these: crops, are= Tes 
moved from the land in the,autuma or, wiater, the» 
land is ploughed one furrow if the weather: suits, the 
Wheat seed also being sown broadeast and harrowed in. 
In April following. the crop is.rolled, then red Cloyer 
and Rye Grass sown, and the land bush harrowed and. 
rolled again. After the Wheat is harvested, a top 
dressing of night soil and ashes is given as soon as the 
land and weather will permit, or of guano or soot inthe 
spring following. The quantity of seed Oats sown per 
acre is about 5 bushels, and of Wheat, 2} bushels. 
Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancashire. 


THE POTATO HARVEST. 

ALLow me to point out to the agriculturist what has, 
long appeared to me a general and serious neglect im 
gathering in that: most important vegetable the Potato. 
I have observed for years in my travels through the’ 
different counties of England, in my professional pur 
suits, a general tardiness in securing the Potato crops 
at) a. proper season ; and as that season. is already at” 
| hand, the suggestions I have to offer: will perhaps Row» 
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be most opportune and serviceable. It is generally 
but erroneously supposed that the Potato is not ready 
until the top appears completely decayed or withered 
up ; whereas, it is unquestionably ready as soon as the 
functions of the stem and leaves have ceased to act : 
the tuber then derives no further nourishment, and can 
be no better for lying in the ground ; consequently as 
soon as the Potato tops become exhausted—that is, 
have lost their vigorous greenness, and are evidently 
turning to a languishing yellow, the tuber has. reached 
the height of its growth, and can derive no additional 
good by remaining longer in the ground, and should 
therefore be got up the first favourable opportunity ia 
fine weather and stored away in as clean and dry astate 
as) possible, Many crops will be found ready in the 
early part of September, and by the end the whole 
ought to be got in, Instead of this, hundreds of acres 
every season rémain ungathered at the end of October, 
and many in November, the natural consequences of 
which neglect’ are deterioration in quality, and 
inevitable loss in quantity, many being seriously 
damaged by the heavy autumnal rains or by 
frost, both as they lie in the ground and in the process 
of taking up. It is. gratifying however to know that 
although the Potato disease prevails to some extent in 
all parts of the country, yet its prevalence is far less 
than it has been for some years past ; therefore, if 
strict attention be paid to the getting in of the crops 
we may confidently expect a fair average supply of good 
healthy Potatoes, which have long been not only scarce 
and dear, but very deficient in quality. The improve- 
ment in the health of the Potato this year is variously 
accounted for ; by some it is attributed to a proper 
supply of rain, which has. been pretty general, and 
which has kept the plant in a state of regular growth 
throughout the season ; great’ transition of drought and 
wet promoting the disease, 

Ona visit to a friend on the west side of Sheffield, a 
month ago, I learnt from the gardener that the crops of 
Potatoes were for the most part scarcely diseased. On 
my enquiring into the state of the weather in that neigh- 
bourhood, it appeared the ground had been very dry, 
that then heavy rains succeeded, and, the ground 
having a clayey bottom, the wet lodged too much about 
the roots. About 3 miles from the former place, on 
the opposite side of the same town, where the soil was 
of a loose nature and free from clay, the disease had 
not made its appearanee. The gardener was of opinion 
that there had been sufficient rain in that locality to 
keep the plant in a. proper and healthy state of growth. 

Ata third place, which I visited a fortnight ago, in 
a fine neighlourhood near Doncaster, the crops in the 
garden were quite free from disease ; and, upon asking 
the gardener what kind. of manure he had used, his 
reply was, None, but that the ground was in good con- 
dition, having had a copious supply of manure the 
previous year ; the produce was certainly clean and 
beautiful. The proprietor, a close observer, informed 
mne that his field Potatoes, which were planted in March, 
were equally good ; but he showed me a small field 
belonging to a farmer, and separated from his own 
vegetable garden only by a voad, in which the whole 
crop was so much diseased as to be almost useless. My 
friend attributed the failure to two causes which he had 
told the farmer at the time of planting would be pre- 
judicial to the erop, viz., late planting and copious 
Manuring on the top of the sets with fresh stable manure. 
They were planted at the end of May, and grew vigor- 
ously until the end of July, when the disease took them, 
and the tops at the time I am speaking of were com- 
pletely black and withered. My own crops planted at 
the end of April cannot be said to be entirely free from 
disease, but so nearly so that my men in taking up a 
plot of upwards of 300 square yards say they have not 
found more than 2lbs. weight of diseased Potatoes in 
the whole. The Prince Regents are scarcely ready, 
but promise to be a fine crop, and are equally free from 
disease, They were all planted at the same time. 
Previous to planting, all the ground was trenched over 
two spades deep. The soil is of a loose kind nature. 
We laid on the top a moderate quantity of quick-lime, 
then mixed it well and regularly amongst the soil, then 
a trench was thrown out about 3 inches deep with a 
spade, and a small quantity of well-decayed stable 
Manure was spread all over the bottom ; the set was 
placed on the top, and lastly the trench filled in to its 
original level. I may add that spent Hops have been 
used to some of our crops, which answer admirably, and 
better perhaps than any other tillage. We have also 
found crops succeed well in fine coal ashes, the trench 
being half filled with them and quick-lime employed as 
above. I believe ashes to be invaluable for strong land, 
I do think it of importance to plant in good time in the 
Spring, say from the middle of March to the middle or 
not later than the end of April, Late planted crops are 
more liable to. the disease than early planted ones, as 
they are growing vigorously towards the end of summer, 
when it is considered the disease does the most 
mischief,, 

I think there isno advantage in planting much sooner 
than the first named period. The tops are in great 
danger of being cut off by early spring frosts and the 
crop seviously injured; besides, early planting affords all 
the more time. [tis moreover of the utmost import- 
auce that plenty of room be allowed between the rows, 
so.as to admit a free civculation of air as well as the 
sun’s rays, both of which ave essential for driving off 
Stagnant and impure damps, which lodge amongst the 
crowded tops. Two feet from row to row for such as! 


have moderate tops, and 3 feet for strong spreading 


kinds, are the proper distances, Joshua Major, Knos- 
thorpe, near Leeds, Sept. 3. 

P.S. We ought not to be alarmed by the black and 
withered appearance that the Potato tops present just 
now in almost every locality, as this is to be attributed 
more to the late high winds than to the effects of the 
Potato disease. 


RAPE CAKE FOR SHEEP. 

Finpine that in consequence of my remarks at the 
discussion after the council dinner of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society at Thirsk, my relation, Mr. 
Charnock, of Holmefield House, had. written, without 
my knowledge, to Mr. Milburn, the secretary of the 
society, confirming what I said on that occasion, I 
should be greatly obliged to you to allow that letter—a 
copy of which, with Mr. Charnock’s permission, I send 
herewith—a place in your next impression, or inas early 
a number as you can find space for it. Itis a subject 
which is creating great interest amongst the agricultural 
portion of your readers, and as Mr. Cliarnock has 
explained very fully his plan of operations, its publica- | 
tion will render the greater practical service. I would 
further beg permission to add that so far from the 
sheep not eating rape cake, Mr. C. has at this time 50 of 
his draft ewes that are daily eating their ordinary ration 
of rape cake alone, without any linseed cake. J, H. 
Charnock, 


% Holmefield House, near Ferrybridge, 
Aug. 12, 1850. 

“My dear Sir—Seeing that my relative, Mr. J. H. | 
Charnock, has been speaking at your meeting, at Thirsk, | 
of my mode of feeding sheep principally on rape cake, | 
and that some doubts were expressed as to whether the| 
animals could be induced to eat rape cake, I hasten to | 
furnish you with the particulars of my system, the | 
results of which, im the shape of fat hogs, you last | 
spring did me the honour to praise. I first commences | 
teaching my ewes. to eat rape cake at lambing time, | 
but from their now haying had it the previous season | 
they eat it readily. At lambing time the ewes have free | 
access every night to troughs, in which is erushed rape | 
cake, placed in the lambing fold. As they lamb and go 
to: pasture, the rape cake is: continued through the 
summer, at the rate of half a pound each ewe per day. | 


and cleanliness ; the troughs should be cleaued out. 
daily, and the appointed time of feeding should be 
strictly and punctually kept. The cake troughs 
should be so made as to keep the rain from the cake, 
Before I conclude allow me to say that the plan of 
giving cake to my sheep all through the year is part of 
my system (on very light and naturally poor land) to 
manure directly for every crop; and I find - passing 
highly nutritious food through the stomachs of 
animals to be the easiest mode of applying manure, 
and at a time, and to a purpose, when most needed. 
The young sheep, as a growing animal, is a great 
robber of your soils, especially of phosphoric acid. I¢ 
ought therefore to have it supplied in the food you give 
it; and you, cannot more readily, or ata less cost, do 
this than by giving rape cake, which contains more 
phosphoric acid than linseed cake, The ashes of 
rape (green) are particularly rich in phosphoric 
acid, containing nearly 20 per cent. Excuse thisi 
rough and somewhat hurried letter. I have no 
ends to serve ; but if I can bring a cheap food under 
the notice and use of the agricultural, world, IL 
shall be satisfied, only you may rely upon my not riding 
my hobby further than is profitable. I should certainly 
not have troubled you with this had it not been for the 
recent discussion at Thirsk. Charles Charnock.” 


Home Correspondence. 

Evening Schools for Adults.—The following remarks, 
made at the establishment of an evening sehool in am 
agricultural district, sufficiently indicate the plan pro- 
posed, which I happen to know was successfully carried 
out during the past winter. M.S. 


“Now, as to the management and guidance of the affair— 
that, of course, a0 suon as it is fairly at work, will be matter 
for the consideration of the subscribers themselves ; for it is 
much to be desired that people should not talk of joining it for 
amon hand then leaving it, as if it were a thing apare from 
themselves ; they should think of it as their own and of them~ 
selves, as joining together for mutual benefit in establishing it, 
The future government of the room, then, will rest with the 
subscribers themselves, who will no doubt choose a committee 
from among themselves to determine future arrangements, but 
as it is necessary to have rules made to begin with, and a 
system arranged before subscribers join, I beg to propose that 
the following 7 (intelligent farmers and working men), who, I 
dare say, will join as subscribers to the room, should be a com- 
mittee, to arrange the details of its management to begin with. 


At weaning time, about the middle of July, I take the) 4, yeyards the eupport of the room and of the evening 
| 


ewes from the lambs, giving to the latter, on their old 
pasture, as much cake as they will eat in the pro- 
portion of one-third rape cake to two-thirds linseed 
cake ; this proportion is continued until I remove them 
on the second crop of Clover, when I alter the cake to 
one-third linseed and two-thirds rape, which is con- 
tinued through the winter, giving to each sheep 4 lb. of 
cake per day or Turnips,and always cutting the Turnips 
from the commencement. In this way I find no 
difficulty in getting my flock to eat rape cake, if of good 
quality ; for there are certainly some samples of rape 
cake no animal can be persuaded to eat; such as have 
been heated on shipboard, or in the warehouse, or have | 


become fusty from being stowed ina damp room, or on | 
adamp floor. Lalso findsheep prefer foreign to English- | 


made rape cake. But sweet good rape cake is not only 
readily eaten by sheep, but experience has proved to me 
that it isa most healthy food for them. Since I began to 
use it liberally my flock has been much more healthy, and 
the deaths have decreased to a very small per centage 
annually. The amount of deaths in my ewe flock from 
October 1, 1849, to July 8, 1850, was barely 14 per 


cent., and in my hog flock from July 1, 1849, the time | 
of weaning, to the date of their going to market, fat, | 


and clipped, was. scarcely 14 per cent, This small 
number of deaths does not arise from anything peculiarly 
favourable in the season, nor in the plan of giving cake, 
for some very good sheep farmers who reside near me, 
and who give their sheep quite as much cake per head 


{annually ag I do (but all linseed) were comparing notes 


with me the other day on the advantage of using rape 
cake as part of the food of young sheep; and tiey 
admitted their loss of lambs, both at weaning time and 
when first put on to Turnips last year was very con- 
siderable, whilst I did not lose one lamb at either of 
these times. The principal cause of death in my hogs 
was apoplexy, from high feeding ; but I find a regular 
supply of salt does much to check that disease, One 
great claim rape cake has to the attention of the sheep 
breeder is that not only does it check scouring, but it 
seems a complete preventative to that most fatal disease 
amongst newly-weaned lambs. Perhaps if given with 
too much dry tood it might confine the bowels of sheep 
too much, but when given with succulent food it seems 
peculiarly adapted to prevent too great laxity. 

The reason I first tried rape cake for sheep was from 
seeing the great good which green rape did to young 
sheep ; and considering that the seed of a plant con- 
tained the very essence of that plant concentrated, I 
determined to try the effect of rape cake, more especially 
as I had seen it given toa certain extent to cattle in 
the Netherlands. Economy has caused me to persevere 
in it, as I find it by far the cheapest food I ever met 
with for sheep ; and when given to sheep on Turnips 
the succeeding crop of Barley is better than if the same 
value ia Oats, Peas, or Beans had been given to them. 
I gave from 4 to 6 lbs. of rape cake each per day to 
30 young heifers in my straw fold last winter; they eat 
it readily and did very well upon it, with a small supply 
of cut Turnips. I first persuaded my ewes to eat rape 
eake by sprinkling a little salt upon it; there is one 
thing, however, which is almost needless to mention to 
you, that much of the success attending the feeding of 
sheep on cake depends on the shepherd’s care, attention, 


school, the following at the present time are our means, We 
shall have, I fully expect, a. least 30 subscribers ; that will yield 
|15s.a month, Weave succeeded in obtaining promises from 
| kind friends, who will give us gratuitous lectures at monthly 
intervals during the wiater. From these six lectures I expect 
we shall receive as admission money at least 30s, a month 5 
|add 5s. a month as the quarterly sixpences of the evening 
| school, and we have 50s. 9 month, or 15, in the six months, as: 
what we may call our educational fund. Out of this, the cost 
of lighting and warming this room four nights in the week will 
be at least 20, ; that of lighting and warming the school-room 
three nights in the week for the school will be 30s, . 8l. or ol. 
will be spent in books. and maps and newspapers ordered for 
the reading room, and then about 4. will be left towards the 
support of the evening school—that will cost about él. or 71. - 
but the difference will I have no doubt be made up by subscrip~ 
tions for the purpose, These them are the prospects we enter-. 
tain of support. To those who propose joining us, I may now 
as well say what are the means with which we at present start. 
The following is a list of books which we already have in our 
| library, many of them containing engravings and other illus< 
trations of the subjects they treat of. Some of these I have 
| taken the responsibility of ordering on account of the library 5 
others are presents from friends: Lives of Eminent English« 
men, with Portraits, 16 vols. ; China and the Chinese, 3 vols. 5 
History of British Commerce, 3 vols. ; Literature and Learning 
in England, 2 vols.; The Englishwoman in Egypt, 2 vols. 5 
British Chemical Manufacture, 1 vol, ; Life of Wm, Caxton, 
1 vol.; Dialogues on Instinct, 1 vol.; Mind among the Spin. 
dles, l vol.; The Elephant, 1 vol. ; Pimnock’s English History, 
| 1 vol. ; Donaldson on Manures, Grasses, and Farming; Law- 
| son’s Agriculturist’s Manual; Main’s Farmer’s Manual; 
Smith’s Productive Farming; The Farmer’s Medical Dic« 
tionary ; Stewart’s Stable Economy; Wiggins on Under-drain« 
ing. We have also in smaller volumes, Cleeve’s Book of In~ 
ventions; several volumes on different branches of natural 
history ; on the Thunderstorm ; Natural Phenomena ; History 
of the Plague; Winter in the Arctic Regions; Short Me. 
moirs of Eminent Men; Narrative of Shipwrecks. We 
have also the following newspapers: The Express daily 
paper, one local paper, the Mark Lane Express, the Gardeners 
Chronicle, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, the Economist, the Irish 
Indusirial Advocate, the Midland Counties Herald, the Scottish 
Farmer, the Illustrated London News, and the Pictorial Times. 
And L believe that in weekly or monthly periodicals of interest 
to us as farmers, or interesting as containing the public news 
and current literature of the day, our room will be well fur 
nished. This will be in some measure out of the fauds sub 
scribed by the members themselves, but chiefly by the kindness 
of friends—for we would not be altogether independent. We 
are very glad to be under obligations to others for assistance of 
this kind ; indeed, so long as we have this roof over our heads 
we cannot be independent, and I am sure none of us wish to 
lose that feeling of gratitude which all of us entertain for the 
generous munificence which has erected so admirable a school-« 
room for our village. In addition to the library and news-= 
papers, subscribers will have free access to the monthly lec~ 
tures, for which 3d. and 6d. are churged to others; they will 
also, if any one should prefer it, be able to attend the evening 
school on such nights of the week as they fix upon, There are 
no doubt some young men among us who will think they ought 
to attend the school rather than the reading room; if they 
subscribe to the latter they will be able to attend both. L 
would just say a few words in conclusion on the principle of 
this movement. You may depend upomit that all of us need 
relaxation and entertainment for the mind, I believe this is 
just as much a necessary of life as bread and water are neces~ 
saries of life. You may depend upon it that we will have it too, 
whatever our station in life may be ; and unless we either j oim 
together or are assisted to obtaia it from instructive and us efud 
sources, it wil be looked for and found in useless or mis 
chievous sources. And I submit to you that a great mistake is 
committed by those who are anxious to benefit their neighbours, 
by those who areanxious to spread what benefits they have thems 
selves received ; if they confine themselves to relieving the body 
or offering dry instruction in school to the mind. Why do they 
leaveall'the pleasures of life, which ave by far the most attractive 
to the youag, and to those whom we are especially anxious to 
have as friends andassistants, in the hands of the enemy; for so it 
is when a young man looks around him on a summeror @ 
winter's evening after his day’s work, and finds nothing better 
{han the skittle-ground or the card-table to go to—games which: 


THE 


might, perhaps, be harmless, but which NEVER HAVE BEEN 
HARMLESS YET, because they are made the occasion by the men 
in whose hands they are of commencing and confirming those 
habits of drinking which are, I firmly believe, one of the 
deepest curses under which this country labours, I am sure 
that the pleasures of interesting and instructive reading, of 
listening to illustrated lectures on interesting subjects, and so 
on, are as superior to those which avy public-house has to offer 
as light is superior to darkness ; and I hope that our friends 
who may be interested in this matter, but who may not be able 
to join us as members of our society, will yet assist us as far as 
they can to make this room ag‘interesting and attractive as 
possible. Books, and money to buy books, are what we want, 
In what I have said, however, on the subject of useful amuse- 
mente for the purpose of disp'acing those which are mis- 
chievous, I wish to be understood as addressing only those of 
our friends who are interested in this subject, and I have not 
been speaking to young men when I have been speaking of 
them. If I had to address those young men themselves who 
may hitherto have frequented public-houses and card-tables 
for want of aaything better to engage their leisure hours, I 
would speak in a very different style from this. I would, 
indeed, ask them to join us here, and assure them they will 
find far moze satisfactory amusement and enjoyment with us ; 
but I would confidently warn them that whether better places 
are open for them or not, it really is at their peril they continue 
as hitherto, where they can do nothing but mischief, where 
they can receive nothing but mischief, and where it is simple 
truth to say that hundreds and thousands have continued 
before them till they have come to wish that they had never 
been born,” 

Clover Failure.—I venture to suggest the trial of an 

experiment on Clover cultivated under two distinct con- 
ditions. You may test the results upon such as is 
grown together with Barley in the usual way, and also 
upon such as is grown in the unusual way, free from 
the disadvantageous influence to which it must of neces- 
sity be subjected under the ordinary treatment it ex- 
periences in an agricultural routine. If you turn to the 
Agricultural Gazette of 1844, page 529, you will find 
some remarks I made upon the subject of Clover 
failure, after a short and imperfect view I had just been 
taking of this question, I then asked for an experi- 
ment, and I have continually asked for it ever since, of 
a very simple description, which I consider necessary as a 
preliminary step for acquiring a datum on which an 
argument may be safely raised as to whether Clover 
failures are not essentially and primarily to be ascribed 
te the condition under which the seed is grown. If 
some 50 or 60 farmers will back a research on this sub- 
ject by merely leaving a single stetch without Barley 
when they sow their Clover next year, it is most pro- 
bable that two more years will not have elapsed before 
we shall have ascertained whether a failure in other 
parts of a field extends to the stetech on which no 
Barley has been sown. If it should turn out that it 
does not extend to that ridge, we may fairly say that 
the presence of the Barley has had something to do 
with the failure elsewhere, and that I need not repeat 
what I have already suggested. I may however add 
to what has been said before, that I am now inclined to 
think the condition of the seed when raised from crops 
cultivated in the usual manner may have less to do with 
the evil than I had supposed at first might possibly be 
the case; still, I would not withdraw the suggestion 
already given, of testing this point also with direct ex- 
periment ; such parts as have come under my own ob- 
servation within the last few years have tended to con- 
firm me in the notion I had formed of the necessity of 
treating the inquiry rather with reference to physiolo- 
gical than purely chemical consideration. I have heard 
farmers say they cannot afford to lose the Barley for 
the sake of keeping the Clover healthy, and they imme- 
diately arrive at the conclusion that the experiment I 
have suggested would be useless. But I need not tell 
you that even if the Barley turn out to be the primary 
cause of these failures, there would be no need of en- 
tirely abandoning its culture in order to secure the 
Clover. Let us understand the merits and demerits of 
the case, and then your chemical experiments may 
furnish data for so far modifying present practice as 
shall enable the farmers to raise their invalid: crops of 
Clover over the difficulties to which they have subjected 
them. I have observed several suggestions and con- 
jectures about Clover failures and the remedy for them, 
of later years; but I have only heard of a single in- 
stance of a direct experiment having been made of the 
time to which I refer, and in that case there were no 
failures in any part of the crop, so that no satisfactory 
result could be obtained. If it had been thought worth 
while to try this experiment in every county of Eng- 
land at the time it was suggested, I cannot doubt that 
we should long since have had an opportunity of 
knowing whether the cause of Clover failures is rather 
to be sought for in physiological or chemical considera- 
tion. I have no idea that suggestions about Orobanche, 
Cuscuta, and others to which I could refer, are at all 
likely to throw light on the present question of Clover 
failure. J. S. H. 


Dairy Stock.—I think you will find great errors in 
your “dairy stock account,” published at page 556, 
especially in the article of milk sold ; in 1833 I find the 
price of butter sold was 13d. per lb., and the milk 154d. 
per quart ; in 1837 the butter was sold at 15d. per lb., 
and the milk 7d. per quart ; in 1840 the butter sold at 
15d., but the milk at 3s. per quart! This of course 
will materially alter the amount of produce sold per 
cow per annum; it was the large amount each cow 
netted that called my attention to the particulars. I 
should, however, very much like to see a fair statement 
of the real average value of a cow per annum, and 
many other of your readers, I have no doubt. Buffer. 
[You forget that part of the milk only was sold in the 
new, otherwise where did the butter come from ? and 
that the quantity of milk given is only that of the new 
milk sold. The result, however, is extraordinary 
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enough to suggest doubts of its accuracy, and we should 
be glad if Mr. Rothwell would re-examine it. ] 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

Lonpon Farmers’ Crus, June 3.—“ Upon High 
Farming, showing how and to what eatent capital can 
be applied to a given quantity of land to ensure the 
greatest amount of profit.” 

Mr. Baxer, of Writtle, said: I consider, in pursuing this 
investigation, as set down for this evening, that my object will 
be best secured and more effectually obtained by taking up the 
question as a farmer’s question, and in examining its various 
bearings, to consider it as an occupation carried on for the sole 
object of remuneration and profit, and to treat each investment 
as made with reference entirely to that object. In fact I shall 
consider the land in its twofold character: first, as to the 
investment made by the landlord, by which the largest return 
by way of rent can be produced ; and secondly, by the tenant, 
as a business carried on, which, by his application of capital 
and skill, may be made to realise the largest possible annual 
return. I will presume, therefore, that the land having been 
thoroughly drained and cultivated, and the investment made, 
that we are in fair progress to realisation ; but it must not be 
expected that such result can be made in the first year; it will 
take at least four years before high farming cau begin to repay ; 
the land must participate in the general benefit to arise from 
extra cultivation and manuring for at least that period ; but if 
the land had previously been under a worse than an ordinary 
state of cultivation, it will require at least seven years before it 
may be said to be fully established. The main features to be 
attended to are, the producing a large amount of green crops 
tor consumption by cattle and sheep, to make such application 
of inorganic substances to the soil as may be necessary to 
insure success—in fact, by the addition of lime, chalk, clay, 
silica, &c,, as may be necessary for the general amelioration 
of the soil; to apply the manure produced upon the farm with 
the utmost economy and care, keeping in mind always that two 
light dressings will at different periods produce a greater 
return than one heavy one for all grain crops, whilat to green 
crops it will be necessary to apply manure more bountifully, as 
no damage will ensue by producing them as fine and at the 
same time abundantly in quantity as possibly may be effected ; 
and as regards the application of guano, it will be found most 
advantageous to apply it to the production of root and other 
green crops in preference to grain crops, reserving the farm- 
yard manure as much as possible for the latter. And it may 
be worth while here to observe that by a series of experiments 
communicated to me by a most intelligent cultivator, as well 
as derived from other sources, it has been found that more 
than 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano applied to each statute acre of 
Wheat or Barley did not repay the cost of the application, as it 
was found, in numerous experiments, that as the quantity 
became increased, the result diminished the quantity of grain, 
although it would have been considered otherwise, as the straw 
was materially increased, and by increasing the quantity to 
4 cwt. per acre, there was no increase whatever in the grain 
from where no application took place. With Grags it was other- 
wise, and with root crops also; an increase in quantity upon 
the former produced a greatly increased amount of Grass, 
until the evil was apparent in the opposite direction by the 
weakness produced in the stems being such as to cause the 
crops to become lodged, whilst with root crops 4 cwt. or even 
5 cwt, can be used if applied with skill, but 3 cwt. appears 
to be the quantity that may be used with the greatest advan- 
tage; and in every experiment made by myself, when not 
drilled, I have found the better plan to sow it and cover with a 
shallow ploughing a few days previous to ploughing for the 
depositing the seed; by such process, even in dry weather, we 
need not fear losing the guano by evaporation, as on its being 
covered in, the ammonia becomes at once fixed and therefore 
not liable to escape. The making and management of manure, 
next to draining, is the most essential operation towards the 
improvement of the farm. Much diversity of opinion at the 
present time exists as to the mode in which it should be carried 
out. One class, and that a very limited one, contends for the 
system of lodging the cattle upon latticed floors, so that the 
manure may escape through the interstices and be collected 
below. In that case I think the means as hitherto resorted to 
are not complete ; the flooring below the latticed floor should 
consist of an inclined plane, from the front to the back of 
the building, and should be first laid with concrete and covered 
with asphalte, and when the moderate cost at which this can 
be effected is estimated against the advantage to be derived, it 
will be at once apparent ; every portion of the manure and 
urine of the animals will be thereby saved and easily conveyed 
to receptacles behind, for mixing with ashes, burnt earth, or 
other substances ; the opening will also allow the man attend- 
ing the cattle to easily clean away manure, or even wash down 
the floor in the best manner. The detail of application after- 
wards I shall not enter into, having never practised the system, 
and until I am convinced more of its utility than I am at 
present, I fear I never shall, except so far as mere experiment 
may lead me. I have not come to this conclusion without suf- 
ficient reason for so doing, and Iam quite satisfied that upon 
corn farms the better mode of making manure is to use all the 
inferior straw for litter, and for the purpose of absorbing the 
animal fzeces ; we thereby have it in the most convenient state 
for application to the soil, and thus return the ingredients that 
have entered into the formation of the straw tothe soil, The 
system next introduced is that of confining the cattle separately 
in covered sheds, called boxes, the floors of which are sunk 
several feet below the surface in each division ; in these places, 
about 10 feet by 8 feet, the animala are kept for several 
months together, fresh litter being added daily; the accumu- 
lated manure thus made is found to be highly concentrated, 
no other moisture having been admitted but such as is 
deposited by the animal, and it is doubtless one of the 
best modes of producing manure. But it is objection- 
able on some accounts, for young animals especially, whose 
growth is better insured by having liberty of action, and 
having a constant supply of fresh air, and it has been found in- 
jurious to them if afterwards subjected to the changes of at- 
mosphere that follow upon exposure ; therefore for all breeding 

stock it is highly objectionable, and, as a system, can only be 
made applicable to fattening cattle, or for cattle designed from 
the commencement for fattening ; besides, upon a farm where 
a mixed description of cattle is kept, the extent of covered 
building required would be greater than landlords are disposed 
to erect, and it is a question still unsettled whether the ad- 
vantage to be gained is equivalent to the annual sum that 
would as a per centage be chargeable upon such a system of 
management. Another, and certainly, in my estimation, a 
more beneficial mode, is by covered yards, in which a number 
of cattle may be kept for rearing or fattening purposes, No 
rain-water should be allowed by this process to fall upon the 
manure io the yards, and in fact the result is the same as in 
the box-feeding system, the only difference being that the cattle 
have liberty of moving about over the whole extent of the 
yards; but judging from observation, the manure thus pro- 
duced is better than I have seen under any other system, The 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, of Semer, in Suffulk, has perhaps more fully 
succeeded than any other person in carrying out this system; 
bis yards are well aranged, and the buildings judiciously con- 
structed, and, as models, may be viewed with advantage by 
apy one desirous of adopting this certainly most excellent 
system. The common and almost universal practice in this 
kingdom is to keep the store and breeding stock in open 
yards, and to stall the oxen under covered buildings, the 
manure from which is, or ought to be, daily spread over the 


yards, to be trodden in by the stock moving at large; but it un- 
fortunately bappens in most cases that the rain-water falling 
upon the building descends into the yard, and flows through 
the manure exposed to its action, and thus a very large propor- 
tion of its valuable quality is lost, and too frequently is seen 
stagnating in the open ditches, or running to waste in various 
directions ; but this may be materially obviated, and perhaps 
sufficiently upon corn-growing farms, by having the eaves of 
the buildings supplied with cast-iron or zine troughing, and 
thus convey away the water by underground drains, If this 
process is well carried out, none of the valuable properties of 
the manure need be lost, for if no part of the deposits of the 
cattle are allowed to escape, every portion must be retained, not 
in so highly a concentrated state, but sufficiently so for all useful 
purposes. As the object of this discussion is to ascertain the 
best mode of producing manure as one of the essential points 
to insure success, I have been the more minute in describing 
the various processes resorted to, and must leave every one, 
under the various circumstances of place and convenience, to 
adopt that mode which can be most readily applied ; the result 
will be pretty much the same if every portion of the deposits 
of the cattle is made available, The application will never~ 
theless be the same, provided the respective farms are of 
similar character ; but as I presume that in every occupation. 
more or jess green crops are annually produced, the intention 
should always be to secure the largest possible quantity of the 
manuring properties that those crops will produce by feeding 
with cattle and sheep, and it has been found that the sooner 
the application of manure is made to the land atter removal 
from the sheds or yards the greater the effect, and, therefore, 
it should never be allowed to enter into active fermentation if 
it can be avoided; but as a difficulty urises frequently to pre- 
vent that object being carried out, then it should be carted out 
and consolidated as tar as possible, by drawing the loads of 
manure upon the heaps, and after the sides are trimmed, ther 
to cart upon the heaps as much fresh earth as will keep the 
whole mass in as compact and solid a state as possible ; and 
a few days only previous t@™pplication, to fork it over for the 
purpose of mixing, and as soon as it has arrived at a state of 
jermentation to cart it upon the land, and plough itin as guickly 
as possible. Itia true that a small portion of the gases thus 
generated by fermentation will escape ; but, on the other hand, 
the manure will become far more portable, and will eventually 
give a better result, than if turned in in quite an undecomposed 
state. I have practised both modes, and have found in dryseasons 
that the application of raw manure 18 frequently injurious to 
the crops, from keeping the land open and porous, and therefore 
rendering it liable to be affected by drought. The chief appli- 
cation of the manure should be for the production of the green 
crops or such other crops as precede the Wheat crop; the 
latter will generally succeed better after a crop of Beans, Peas, 
Clover, or Turnips have intervened between the Wheat crop 
and the manure than when the application is made direct for 
the Wheat, Farms now said to be high-farmed must be con- 
sidered as having external aid by the assistance of guano or 
other portable manures, purchased for producing the Turnip 
or root crops; itis more suitable to their growth than for corn 
crops, as experience proves ; and by a liberal application of A 
nearly or even the whole of the farm-yard manure mey be 
spared for grain crops. The horses, and indeed every descrip- 
tion of stock, should be foddered in yards during the summer 
ll in the winter, and it would be better that each horse 
weds Aivision to himself, or only four horses be kept in each 
yard. All the green food should be cut into chaff, first maine 
about one-third of green to two of dry food, increasing the 
quantity until the proportion is reversed, or the dry ci tp te 
seded altogether. The detail, as pursued by myself, I will give 
in a letter that I drew up at the request of a gentleman, and 
which process I am now pursuing, having, from the cd a3 
April last in the current year, foddered all my horses and mos 
of my neat stock upon that system. Whatever mode As Boren 
it is important that a dressing of at least 10 or 12 yards o 
manure should be raised for every acre of arable land 
yearly ; and I assert that, under proper management it may a 
accomplished. In addition to the green crops thus ean 
every portion of hay, to be cut also into chaff, should pome iro 
use upon the farm during the ie ane 2s, wurst ain. z = 
reen crops as can be applied wi . J : 
goubtfal if cattle, sheep, or pigs can be fed be ap an 
any profitable result, except 80 far ar ser cones met 4 Ne 
meee! Poe tae eee ‘peed considered as equivalent 
to the production ot a stone of 8lbs, of meat; therefore if the 
price of the meat is less per stone than the grain per sae 
the difference is a loss, and vie versa. Upon the an aslo 
application of manure much of the success of the on tivato 
depends. By an application of it too liberally, as muc ; wae! 
may ensue train TOS a dpe Judgment of te clvatr 
therefore, practically speaking, Waranter 
i ifested to the casual observer by the even char 
area escent over the whole farm, and not, as is too 


i i hat the fields 

ly found on the side of public roads, t fields, 

one avin Been more highly manured, have crops era 
in rank vegetation, whilst those fields not under observation, 


i tall, 
and at. distance from 1 no cantite themselves like the fat 


on one} 
character and baad ardasit The successful application 
ssible, be at once to cart it on 


crops; but in autumn it frequently 
have to be moved for ee coming cr 
hen it is absolutely necessary 8 
ated dackie the continuance of weather suitable and as 
expeditiously as hegre I meine 
i limits of the discussions by ¢ : 5 
poeanal pakontials of high cultivation, V1Z., the producing of 
manure, and by its ape ween 
of the soil and progressive adva’’ u € 
ee aaa power of the farm to oe agence men 
i — by judiciou A 
possible state produce crops, Se minoniingtagaat 
make the largest return with the grea ofit. 
Another made Enpotantt point i, HOR bert fo Par a oiiest 
stem of cultivation to be pursuce, : : 
Ee tiatiae that the farm is sufficiently stocked with active 
horses at all times to carry out an expeditious system of con- 
verting the land to the pro ¢ fe 
i diately upon the present one being re 2 
Fee te the Fr it will be impossible to. reales issyest 
available product that the farm will give if its ability 1s no 
taxed to the utmost. It will, therefore, 


times, and through all seasons, that the peer AeeGh as 


jent, especially during the summer 
one oe is ay ere the more Baro ie je a Lge 
r, not only as a means OF , 9 
pias 22 the. land in good tilth, aud lap Sethe 
production of the forthcoming crop. gy felon my yor ‘ 
for a series of years upon the same land, i = “ “ 2 
weeds, and the hoeing of the crops will t ded e Bi para- 
tively reduced to a modicum of what originally bye e case, 
It may perhaps save time if I show the particular cultivation 
of one field as it has taken place during a series of years, as 
better exemplifying the system pursued, than by dealing 
The land referred to is of 


ith the question. 1 
gencraly yy gravelly character, with a subsoil of sandy 


ng loam and clay alternately, with a fair 
aah ee originally of a poor character, producing the 
wild Radish, known as white Charlock, Corn Marygold, May- 
weed, anda species of Vetch called Tare-tyne, which on the 
lighter portions of the land used to grow up with the Wheat 
and grain crops to such an extent as to be out of the power of 
the hoe to eradicate without partially destroying the crops 
ee a et “4 


have crops of a starved . 
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with them. By an application of chalk clay in quantities | effected (and which it took several years to complete) the ap- 
warying from 60 to 120 tons per acre, all those pests have dis- | plication of manure was of little avail except in the production 


appeared, and by that process and thorough drainage alone, 
he produce has been doubled; until this operation was 


of green crops, for which the land was always well calculated, 
The cultivation during 12 years was as follows: 


information as to whether they are all requisite for it. 
If the latter were the case, the ashes of the same 
species of plant ought always to exhibit the same com~ 
position, whilst in fact rather considerable deviations 
occur. This evidently depends upon the circumstance, 
that sometimes more, sometimes less of the alkalies and 
earths contained in the soil enter the juices of the 
plants, according as they exist in a more or less soluble 
state, as Saussure has already shown by his experi- 
ments, On drying the plants, the mineral constituents. 
contained in the juice, which are thus as it were acci- 
dental ingredients, are left, and are subsequently met 
with in the ash. Hence this sometimes amounts to 
more, sometimes to less; and contains sometimes more 
of one, sometimes more of another inorganic substance, 
according as this has been applied to it from the soil, 
Hence it is possible that certain substances, which are 
by no means essential to the existence of a plant, may 
constantly be met with in its ash. We might imagine, 
e.g. that the lime or magnesia which occur in all 
manures, and are therefore met with in all ashes, are 
still by no means indispensably requisite for some 
plants. We must therefore enter upon a synthetical 
method, in addition to the analytical one which has 
hitherto been adopted. With this view Prof. Magaus 
placed grains of Barley in pure carbonised sugar in a 
series of experiments ; various salts were then added to 
this; and in another series of experiments, the same 
seeds were placed in pure felspar, The carbon was 
obtained from pure white sugar-candy, which was fused 
in a large porcelain dish, and heated until it formed a 
hard mass ; this was then taken from it, and thoroughly 
heated to redness in a well-closed porcelain crucible. 
To be certain that the carbon contained no mineral 
constituents, 2 grms. of it were burnt upon silver foil 
in oxygen gas. They left a mere trace of residue, 
which weighed much less than half a milligramme, 


CULTIVATION, MANODRE. 
Plough. | Scarify- aie n Clay and Soot. Crops, 
ing. ing. Harrows. | Drillings, | Rollings. | Manure, Chalk, | @¥ano. oot, 
Tons. Bush, 
1839 2 1 4 1 1 — — — —  |Wheat. 
1840 5 3 8 2 3 16 40 as ie { ile Tares, and Swedes 
1841 1 1 4 1 2 _ 2 = 4 _ 40 peel exs jfahire or 
arth an ar. eas, lurnips, part fe 
1842 4 2 4 4 1 20 { Lime, < jell { ond part Wea : ? 
43 2 _ 4 1 2 — 20 _ — White Oats, 
ios 1 —_ 4 1 L 10 — _ 30 Wheat. 
16 2 oe { Rye, and Rye and Tares, mown 
1845 5 1 6 2 3 a green, Swedish Turnips, 
4 1 2 _ — 2 -_ Barley. 
ist? iS “2 = = = = —_ _ _ Red Clover, twice mown, 
1848 1 2 4 1 1 12 — _ —  |Wheat. 
1849 3 1 5 1 2 6 =_ _ —_ Barley. 
1850 3 at — _— —_ _— _— _ _ Now green crop. 
29 13 47 12 18 80 60 4 70 
The foregoing has been indiscriminately selected, and the Brought forward gon +. £015 6 
atatecnente dat in any case mee eeiitcis thie actual number Manure, hoeing, d&c., as before 216 9 
of operations. This put into comparison with some of the Rent, d&c., as before eas 30 0 
statements that have lately appeared, especially that one of —_-—. 
Mr. Huxtable, showing how Wheat can be produced by one Gil 6 
ploughing and afew pounds of ammonia, if not disproving Tump YEAR, 
others, at least exhibits a system practically applied for a series Clover, Peas, or Beans . £115 0 
of years without regard to public exposure, and which, if it has Rent, &c., as before 3.0 0 
no other recommendation, at least involves a large amount of —— 415 0 
labour, and exceeding that stated by Mr. Mechias his maximum, : Fourta YEAR—WHEAT. 
viz., 40s. per acre. It would have facilitated this investigation 1 Ploughing rr om £0 8 0 
. had I been able to have given the quantities produced in each 4 Harrowings ae ea sai. e.0. 
year, but this !amunable to do, The average, I presume, of 1 Rolling te. cen ts an Or 2-0 
Wheat to have been about 4 qrs.; of Barley, 6 qrs.; Oats, Drilling a 0 3 0 A 
7 qrs. ; Clover-hay, from 3} to 4 tons; Swede Turnips about : —— 015 0 
20 tons; of Rye, cut green, 10 tons. The Pea crop was a de- Manure, hoeing, &c,, as before 216 0 
ficient crop, all the green crops productive, The expenditure Rent, &c., as before ia 30 0 
for the period will stand thus :— Wate 
Cost oF MANURE PER ACRE, First year es Pea Bae 
80 loads manure, about one moiety carted from Second year a 611 6 
town, 5s. ay = w. £20 0 0 B ose veo tee 
: Third year ne aes coy SLO PD 
40 loads chalk clay, 1s. carting, 2s, 6d,... 7 0 0 Fourth year 611 0 
20 loads lime and earth aan ae Sr Oyo oo oo 
70 bushels soot and carting, 6d. 115 0 4)26 3 8 
4 cwt. guano 7 al: 200 
Gane Average cost of cultivation wa 610 9 
10) 3215 0 Add for draining by tenant <A. FOr Om0 
£3 5 6 By Wheat, 3 qrs. 4 bush,, at 2/.16s, ... £916 Oat40s.7 0 0 
Manvat Lazour AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE PER ACRE. Barley, 5 qrs. ere oe te O Obes 0n.0 
Harvesting Wheat and Barley, 15s., six times ... 2410 0 Clover, 3 tons, 7. ba} 610 0 478 
iy Oats once = ae on iva, OES 0 Or Peas or Beans, 34 qrs, 51, 5s, S 
Cutting Clover, Rye, and Tares, and carting, 10s,... 110 0 Turnips, 1 moiety fallow Si10'70 2... 213 4 
Pulling and carting Turnips, 3 tons, 24s, ... « 3812 0 a ————— 
Threshing and carting 12 qrs. Wheat, 4s, 3d, sc all a0 2816 0 ..20 1 0 
rn 18 qrs, Barley, 3s. ap swan) dst Straw te 35 0 216 
“A 7 qrs. Oats, 2s. 3d. .., ee Lo 9 —— 
Tying and marketing straw, 7s, cor eevee LOL 0 4)82) 1 0 ...22 2 6 
10)1816 9 £8 0 3 £510 7 
———— | It therefore appears by this comparison, which has been drawn 
#117 8| up without regard to the result, that the profit upon a large 
CULTIVATION BY HorsEs, &c. investment ia farming is about the same proportionately with 
23 Ploughings, 8s, ae Ree L610 0 the smaller investment. Under the high tarming the average 
1} Scarifyings, 3s. cry eve an OY 18h og expenditure would be 101. 5s. per acre ; the return, with Wheat 
4% Harrowings, 9d, ba te LO iB AG at 56s, including profit, 131. 3s. 2d.; with Wheat at 40s., 
1} Drilling, 3s, rm vee apoio o 81. 19s. per acre, showing a loss of 9s. 3d. per acre. Under 
1} Rolling, 1s. 1d. or vee eamad) AG the ordinary system of cultivation, of manuriog the land 
Striking furrows ; water-furrowing ... 0 1 0 once in four years and taking one crop of Wheat, one of Barley, 
Hoeing a A = sz' 70" 2 0 one of Clover, and one green crop, the result would be, with 
Sowing soot and guano 03 0 Wheat at 56s., a return of 81. 0s. 3d. per acre, with Wheat at 
——_. 40s., 51. 103. 7d. ; the expenditure 6/. 10s. 9d. per acre. So that 
118 6 either under high farming or fair average farming, although 
GPwenar Oureornas, RENT, &c, the annual expenditure may be increased 50 per cent., still the 
Repairs and incidentals mee ene Oma crops under the same reduction will not yield any profit, but 
Rent 27s., dunging 5s, 6d. ~ WV e126 show a positive loss. It has in cases similar to the one now 
Tithe rent-charge a ee Mom T'S under discussion been of late the fashion to compare high or 
Rates and Insurance we 6a & very good farming with very bad farming; but as good farming 
Interest on 101, at 74 per cent. . 015 0 is now the rule, and not the exception in the present day, it is 
——Saes unfair to make such deductions. If Wheat and grain cannot 
3 30 be produced at a profit under ordinary circumstances of low 
SumMAnRy, expenditure, and regular ordinary practical spplication, then 
Manure ae aa Lae ine ae be 6 how can it be produced at increased expenditure with greater 
Cultivation .., ae Tie p ee ly Ga profit? The subject viewed dispassionately is an anomaly if 
Ditto ond Rae ar 218) 6 otherwise construed ; I am nevertheless an advocate for pro- 
Rent and charges = Sie mwas Bs ducing the utmost possible quantity from each and every acre 
under cultivation, but I hesitate advising others to act up to 
10 50 that principle, until they shall be satisfied that prices will be 
By Propvuce. sufficiently high to become remunerative; and it has been not 
At 56s. At 40s. pet my opinion, but that of all practical men who have 
£23 8 0 £16 0 0 | followed farming as a business, that by a proper alternation of 
Wheat, 12 qrs., not seed oe IE 14° 0). 8 0 0 | crops and a steady and consistent system, more corn can be 
Barley, 11 qrs., not seed Ex: Cy ee | 2210 0 | produced than by adopting the system of growing Wheat in 
Oats, 7 qrs , net seed ee oe OF Oi “5 6 0 0] succession on the same land, or even more frequently than the 
Rye and Tares, 30 tons green food 15 0 0 aa 10 0 0Q| intervention of ameliorating crops will allow, within a very 
Swede and White Turnips, 54tons 27 0 0 *.. 18 0 0| short period. Wheat was and is still the grain by which the 
Straw : Wheat ..... witeOe OW 0 farmer meets his chief payments, and this he does without any 
Barley ., =F consideration whether it produces him more or less than other 
Odin Grd eran 0 crops: he still endeavours to obtain as much Wheat per 
SS LE 9 0 0/| annum as possibly can be obtained, when it might have been 
a ———— | that other crops would have paid him as well or better, I 
10) 138112 0 ... 89 10 0 | should be one of the last to disparage the attempts of others, 
— ——— | however feeble, in pursuit of agriculture, having through a long 
£13 3 2 ., £819 0| life exerted myself in effecting that object by applying the 
To M utmost practical skill and knowledge I was possessed of, com- 
a2 EET PROFIT AND RETURN oF OUTLAY IN IMPROVEMENTS, | bined with such science as I have been able to obtain, to effect 
epee cultivation of one acre under four-course shift, it ; but I confess I have of late been startled at the assertions 
acre ploushed 5 times _.., «42 0 0 put forth by certain persons that, in proportion as prices 
” 3 harrowings - 0 2 38 diminish, exertions and outlay of capital should increase. As 
” 1 Scarifying - 0 3 0 in trade so it is in farming ; whenever profits become reduced, 
» 2 Rollings ane - O16 it is wise to limit transactions, and when losses occur to reduce 
9 Drilling re -~ 0 8 0 rae: them still further. None but gamblers pursue their object with 
Manured with 16 loads, equal to 4 loads . “ | increased energy as the risk becomes greater, 
= per acre per annum tas vn S006 
oe1n os tke ove ‘ = 
Si evetiias rd ee ee Miscellaneous. 
Spreading ea om .006 On the Nutrition of Plants. By Prof. Magnus.— 
oo. Be ; g 4 3 Prof. Magnus has instituted a series of experiments 
Sundries" ws ve Sonar’ s upon the vegetation of Barley. The Barley was sub- 
216 0 | jected essentially to the same treatment as that adopted 
Rent, d&c., as before on os am 3 0 0) by the Prince of Salm Horstmar ; in the analyses, the 
Sages results of all those experiments which have been made 
; SEconn, YEAR—BARLEY. in recent times have been applied. The author pre- 
1 Ploughing a i £0 8 0 ferred this method of determining the constituents 
2 Hallsedien os ae ae f 3 Q necessary for the growth of the Barley to that of the 
Drilling, si = re ache c mere ash analyses, for the reason, that although the 
a latter enable us to ascertain what inorganic consti- 
Carried over a £015 6 


tuents occur in a plant, they do not give us any further 


hence less than 74,5 of the weight of the carbon. 
Eight different experiments were made with this carbon. 
In one, it was used without any addition ; in the second, 
all the mineral matters existing in the plants were 
mixed with it, and in the following quantities : 


per cent. of the weight of the carbon. 
Carbonate of lime or ene ove 
Protoearbonate of manganese 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Peroxide of iron con 
Sulphate of lime 


Phosphate of lime __.., oe, 
Chloride of sodium ove 
Chloride of potassium - 


WS SNEHENS 
Suucocoous 


Silicate of potash (soluble glass) ey 


15. 

In the third, all these salts, with the exception of the 
silicate of potash, were added to the carbon, being most 
intimately mixed with it, as in all the following experi- 
ments; the silicic acid was therefore absent. In the 
fourth, the chloride of sodium was omitted instead of 
the former ; sodium was therefore absent. In the fifth, 
the phosphate of lime was omitted ; phosphoric acid 
was therefore wanting. In the sixth, the sulphate of 
lime ; hence there was no sulphuric acid. In the 
seventh, the protocarbonate of mnanganese ; and to be 
certain that the peroxide of iron used in this experi-- 
ment was perfectly free from manganese, it had been 
precipitated by succinate of ammonia ; hence there was 
no manganese present. In the eighth, the chloride of 
potassium and the silicate of potash were omitted; and: 
instead of them, 1.5 per cent. of finely-powdered and: 
elutriated rock-crystal were added ; here potash was 
therefore absent. In each of these experiments, three: 
different vessels were used ; in each of them a grain of 
Barley was placed, so that each experiment was per- 
formed three times. The vessels were made of ZiNCp,. 
coated with a thick layer of rosin and wax. Their 
diameter at the top was 1.75, at the bottom 0.5 inch, 
and they were 5 inches in height. To avoid the varia- 
tions of temperature, which readily occur in such small 
vessels, there were always 12 of them fitted intc the 
lid of a wooden box containing sand, so that the zinc 
vessels were perfectly surrounded with sand. These 
boxes were placed in a front window of a room facing 
the south. By opening small panes, the air could be 
sufficiently renewed. Although the deposition of dust 
could not be entirely avoided in this way, yet it was as 
little as possible in experiments of this kind. As 
often as the carbon got dry, it was moistened with 
distilled water; and to restore the deficient nitrogen 
to the plants, water containing one-thousandth of 
its weight of carbonate of ammonia was added, a 
quantity which is imperceptible to the tongue. In 
those vessels which contained carbon without any 
addition, the plants attained a height of 5 inches. In 
the others they were either stunted or undeveloped. Ag 
in the latter an effervescence of a white salt almost in- 
variably appeared upon the surface of the carbon, this 
gave rise to the supposition that the carbon might have 
contained too large a quantity of soluble salts. To 
remove these, the plants were taken out of the carbon,, 
and then each of the seven mixtures mentioned above, 
with which the experiments 2 to 8 inclusive had been 
made, were exhausted with water. Three new vessels. 
were then filled with each of them, and two grains of 
Barley placed in each vessel. The plants then deve- 
loped were unequally strong, and in some of these mix- 
tures they even attained a height of 14 inches, whilst 
those in the vessels containing the pure carbon became 
developed to a height of 5 inches only. Hence it is 
evident that the presence of even a small quantity of 
salts is injurious to vegetation. A¢ first, salts to the 
amount of 15.5 per cent. of the weight of the carbon. 
were added ; of these, however, the chloride of sodium. 
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acre 
and chloride of potassium were the only soluble ones, 
and these together do not form more than 1 per cent., 
and very small quantities only of difficultly-soluble salts, 
as sulphate of lime, were present. Searcely any deve- 
lopment then took place ; but after the greater portion 
of these had been removed by exhaustion with water, 
the plants grew better, although, even after this treat- 
ment, the quantity of the remaining salts appeared still 
too great. The experiment however showed decidedly 
that Barley cannot be developed without some mineral 
matter, but dies after having attained a height of 6 
inches ; whilst, when a small quantity of salts is added, 
vegetation proceeds much further. How far it would 
be possible, however, 80 to mix the small quantities of 
the various salts with the carbon, that they may be 
uniformly distributed, and that perfect development of 
the plants be attained, can only be decided by subse- 
quent investigations. Monatsbericht der Akedemie der 
Wissensch., zu Berlin, Feb. 1850, pp. 60-71. Chemical 
Gazette. (To be continued.) 

A Comparison of Farmers.—The great bulk of the Lan- 
eashire farmers are bad accountants 5 indeed, a large 
number of them keep no accounts whatever ; and their 
profits and losses are only judged of by the weights of 
their purses at the end of the year. This is certainly a 
very true criterion, but it gives a man no knowledge of 
the true cause either of his losses or his profits ; it is 
thus that farmers in general are not aware of the great 
difference in the amount of the clear available market- 
able produce from a farm highly cultivated. To show 
this, in a clear point of view, I have taken the average 
amount of produce of three farms in this parish, The 
number of acres under arable cultivation on each farm 
is the average number for five years, 1834, 1835, 1836, 
1837, and 1838, in which I valued the tithes of this 
parish. The amount of the produce of each farm is also 
the average amount of those five years. The Clover, 
Potatoes, and Turnip crops I did not value ; of course 
the weight of these I have estimated by my own experi- 
ence, but without having the power to test the accuracy 
of the estimate. I am well acquainted with the soil and 
the cultivation of every farm in the parish, and, in every 
case where I have tested my valuation of the crops, I 
have invariably found that I had rather over-valued the 
crops of the bad farmer, and under-valued those of the 
good one. This will show that the following statement 
will be rather against the highly cultivated farm, and in 
favour of the badly cultivated one ; and from my own 
experience in farming, I believe this will nearly always 
be the ease in estimating the value of crops. No. 1 is 
a farm under very good cultivation, No. 2 is a farm in 
an average state of cultivation for this county, and 
No. 3 is very badly cultivated ; No. 2 is by far the best 
land, No. 3 is a better soil than No. 1, but is more 
difficult to manage. The result of the practice on these 
three farms is, that the tenantion No. 1 began the world 
with little money, little learning, except the knowledge 
of labour; has had a little farm, has punetually paid 
the highest rent per acre, and is now independent of his 
farm. No.2 had sufficient capital to begin business, 
had a good common education given him, has had a 
large farm of good soil, and at a very reasonable rent, 
always conducted himself respectably, and perhaps has 
saved.some money, but I have my doubts whether much 
or not. The tenant of No. 3, with a good sized farm, of 
very fair soil, and at.a fair vent, is now about on his 
«last legs.” He had sufficient capital, but no education. 

No. 1.—Two Horses Kept. 


Name of 
Crop. 


Average 
©. of Acres. 
Average 
Produce 
per acre. 
Average gross 
amount of 
Produce. 
Deduct for fa-' 
mily, servant’s) 
horse, corn, 
and seed. 
Clear average 
amount of 
Produce to be 
Sold. 
ear value of] 
Produce, 


la 
| 


| 


& 
& 


i Oh 


210 bsh, 170 bsh. |¢ 
300 ,, b 150 4, 
80 tus. 74 tons 


p> 
o 


KH OAK | x 
- 
@ bo or 
TSH 


So OoOAcF 


is] 
a 


15 ” 7 ” 


Value of disposable produce 


Gross Value per acre per annum 
of disposable produce 


No, 2.—Six Horszs Kepr. 


£€is.d.| £ 3. d. 
24 bsh|840 ‘bsh.}145 ‘bsh.|695 bsh.|0 6 6/225 17 6 
40 ,, \1200 ,, |600 ,, |600 ,, |0 2 9|-82 100 
8 tns| 160 tns| 15 tons|145 tona|2 10 0/262 10 0 


15 ,, |420 ,, . {120 ,, }1 00/120 00 
1k 5, | 45 » » | 0 0):84 00 


Total Value of disposable produce|874 17 6 


Gross Value per acre per annum 
of disposable produce ............ 6117 


. 3,—TurEee Horses Kept. 


73.0.) £ s. a. 

17| Wheat. 306 ‘bsh,| 75 beh. |231 bsh. 75 16 
17| Oats. 442 ,, (800 ,, j142 19 106 
4| Pota- 16 4) 4 4,.|i2 » 
toes. 
13|Fallow we as ava 
17| Clover i 9s 12 5, 
Hay. 


86 Total Value of disposab’e produce|144 12 0 
Gross Value per acre per annum 
- of disposable produce 2 20 
From the clear annual value per aexe, im all the eases, 
there are the rent, rates, the manure purchased, and 


the wages to pay. I have taken no account whatever of 
the meadow and pasture land on these farms ; but the 
produce from these portions of each farm will be about 
in the same proportion as upon the arable part. In 
short, on the farm No. 1, there are as many milch cows 
kept as upon No, 3, on which is three times the extent 
of Grass land; and I have no doubt but each cow on 
No. 1 -will give one-third more milk and butter than 
those on No. 3. Nos. 1 and 2 are very suitable soils for 
Potatoes and Turnips, and, in South Lancashire, have 
an advantage in this respect over No. 3, But No. 3 
could be made to produce heavier erops of Wheat, Oats, 
Beans, and Clover, with less manure than No.1, The 
produce of No. 2 would be doubled by the same 
management as is applied to No.1. In South Lanca- 
shire there is a market for every description of farm 
produce, which is not the case in every part of North 
Lancashire ; but carry out the same style of cultivation 
in a purely grain or Grass-growing district, and the 
result will be the same, Everyone will be aware of the 
great difference in the expense per acre in the eultiva- 
tion of No. 1, to that of No. 3; and thus the tenant of 
No. l.confers a double benefit on the country by the 
extra money he expends on labour, manure, imple- 
ments, &c., besides the greater amount of produce to 
dispose of to supply the wants of the people. But not- 
withstanding his greater outlay, he will have a heavier 
balance in his purse at the end of the year. Rent, lays, 
and taxes are the same, whether the cultivation be 
good or bad. Rothwell’s Agriculture of Lancashire. 


Calendar of Operations. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Easr Lincorn:ume Farm, September 8.— We last week 
finished eutting Oats and Barley, and commeuced leading 
Wheat. Of the latter, we cannot this year give a very favourable 
report ; it issmall, and in some districts mildewed, particularly 
jn the Fens. The Barley is not amiss, but our best crop this 
year is Oats : these were grown after Turnips fed off with sheep 
well caked, and -there are probably 10 qrs. ‘to the acre. We 
mow, as I suppose you are aware, everything -here ; women 
and boys following each gang of men, raking and tying. They 
are getting 7s. per acre. Turnips look well on the farro, though 
not equally so elsewhere. The late fine dry weather, so favour- 
able for harvesting, has for the present retarded their growth, 
and made Grass keep very bare; so that afier getting in 
harvest, rain will be acceptable. We shall this fall sell off our 
breeding ewes and buy in an equal number of lambs, to go on 
Turnips with our own, intending to work a dry flock, which 
will, we think, answer best here, H. Z. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Dinsiinc Macuine, &c,: F AS. Your letter has been for- 
warded to Mr, Wilkins. 

Maur: A Subscriber. A bushel of good malt is equal to 24 Ibs. 
of-sugar. ‘See Roberts’ ‘“ British Wine Maker and Domestic 
Brewer,” asmall 8vo,-of 300 pages. 

Pouprry : H NM, “The Poultry Yard,” by P. Boswell, Glasgow. 

Systema AcriouLturz: @ S. It was published first in 1669, 
and written ‘by John Worlidge. 


Markels. 
: COVENT GARDEN, Szpz. 14. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applez.are plentiful; Peaches and Nectarines from theopen 
walls abundant. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are snf- 
ficient forthe demand, Plums and Pears are still.received from 
the Continent. Filberts are plentiful and good. Carrots and 
Turnips may be had at 3d, to.6d..a bunch. , Potatoes are good 
and.cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and.so are Mushrooms, French Beans are scarcer. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Carnations, 
Picotees, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dablias, Verbenas, 
Bignonia venusta, Stephanotis floribunda, Heliotropes, Cal- 
ceolaria viscosissima, Jagan Lilies, and Roses. 


FRUITS. 

Pinesapples, per Ib., 43 to'6s Pears, per doz,, Is to 3s 
Grapes,hothouse, p. Ib.,2s'to 5s | Lemons, per doz., is ‘to 38 
Peaches, ‘per doz., 3s to'8s Oranges, per doz., 2s 'to 3s 
Nectarines, per doz,, 3s'to 8s -—— per 100,'8s to 24s 
Apricots, per doz., 186d tos | Almonds, per peck, 6 
Figs, per puunet, 2s to ds — sweet, per Ib., 2s ito 3s 
Melons, each, 1s to 3s Walnuts, p. 100, 1s:6d to 2s 
Plums, p. punnet, ‘is ‘to 1s 6d — p.bush., 16s to 24s 
Green-gages, do,, 1s to2s Nuts, Barcelona, ‘per ‘bush., 

— ‘persieve, Ss to 10s 208 to 228 
Apples,deasert,p.buch,4s to8s — Brazil, p.*bsh., 128 

— ‘kitchen,do. jlstd'to6s 6d | Filberts, per 100 lbs, 228 to 30s 

VEGETABLES. 

French Beans, \p..sieve, 3s to4s |Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
‘Cabbages, per doz., 6dto 1s Artichokes, ip. doz,, 236d toads 
Cauliflowers, p. doz.,2sto4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Peas, per-sieve, '3s'to 6s 6d to ls 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d%0 94 ‘Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 1s to 1s 6d 
Potatoes, perston, 50s to 80s — Cos, 'p. score, 6d to lsi6d 

— sper owt., 236d todas Endive, per score, 1s to 1s'6d 

— \perbush.,ds 6d to 3s Small Salads, p. punn,2d to3d 
Durnips,p.12ibun, ,2s 6d to 3a6d | Horse Radish, p.’bdl., ‘1a to#s 
Red Beet, per doz., 1sto'2s Mushrooms, p.'pot., 94 to ls 6d 
Cucumbers, ,p. doz., 1s tos — per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to2d Fennel, per ‘bunch, 2d +0'3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to Js Savory, per bunch, 24 to 3d 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 5s Thyme, per bunch, 2d +0 3d 
Tomatoes, p. puanet, IsitoAséd | Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 1s ‘to 28 
Spinach,p-halfsieve,1ls6dto2s| — Roots, p. bdle., ¥d'to 1s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d toéd Marjoram, -per bunch, 84 to9d 

— Spanish, p.doz.,'1s'6d:to 4s | Mint, green, per buneh, 20 

Shallots, per db., 6d'toda Wateroress,p.l2bunch,, 6atedd 


I NS 8 eS 
@aAv.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMvrHPiwud, Sept. 12, 
Prime Meadow Hay 7Ssto80s ; Clover ... «+ sm 84s to 908 
Inferior ditto... ... 63 70 | New Clover ., > 00. 80 
Rowen .. 2c, soe 060 == |Btraw oe we oe 28 27 
New Hay... «. = = J, COOPER. 
WHITECHAPEL, Sept. 12, 
Fine Old Hay ... 70sto74s |New Olover ... «.. 
Inferior ditto oo — |dnferiord@itto... .. — _ 
New Hay 4... «. 63 68 | Straw ae cee ine 26 69.28 
Old Clover ... ... 80 85 


fit as ne 
SMITEFIELD, Monpaz, Sept. 9. 

The supply of Beasts is large, but choice qualities scarce, 
consequently 3s. 8d, “is obtained for many of them; other de- 
scriptions ‘are lower, ‘Several remain unsold, The number of 
Sheep is small; trade is amore cheerful, and a few are sold 
dearer. The best Calves are dearer, being.scarce, From Hol- 
land and Germany there are 960 Beasts, 3310 Sheep, and 153 
Calves ; from Scotland, 80 Beasts ; aud 2500 from the northern 
and midland counties. 


753 to 80s 


Perst.of8lbsa.—~s d 5 Perst.of8lbs—s ds da 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 8 6to3 8 

fords, &c. ....B 6to3 8| DittoShorn 4... — os 
Best Short-horns 8 2—3 4/| Ewes &2dquality2 8—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 | DittoShora 4. us, — os 
Best Downs and Lambs ais tase aa eae 

Half-breds ...3 8—4 0/ Calves... .. ... 2 6—810 
Ditto Shora rae ee Re ors > rey 
Beasts, 1740; Sheep and Lambs, 28,560 ; Calves, 252; Pigs, 235, 

Fripay, Sept, 13, 

The supply of Beasts far exceeds the demand; the average 
quality is inferior, the choicest are therefore pretty freely dis- 
posed of; trade is very bad for all other kinds, The number 
of Sheep is for the time of year large. Lower prices are\taken, 
and several remain unsold, We are again abundantly 
supplied with Calves; the best descriptions are lower, and in- 
ferior ones are with difficulty disposed of at a very low price, 
From Germany and Holland there are 348 Beasts, 1740 Sheep, 
235 Calves, and 10 Pigs ; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 40 Beasts 5 
from Leicester and Lincoln, 350; and 72 Milch Cows from the 
home counties. 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 8 4t03 6 
fords, &c. .,.8 4to3 8| DittoShorn .,, .. — ss 
Best Short-horns 8 0 ~3 2| Ewes@ 2dquality2 8-8 2 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—210| Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and ALAMDS 2.6 0s coe 28 P— 04s 
Half-breds ...8 8—4 0| Calves... .. 1.2 0-3 6 
DittolShorn «1. .0 == s» | EIS | ate eee © 
Beasts, 984 ; Sheep and Lambs. 10,420; Calves, 528; Pigs, 290. 


COAL MARKET.—Faway, Sept. 13. 
Holywell, 14s. 6d.; Wallsend Riddell, 14s, 6d.; Wallsend 
Haswell, 16s..6d,; Wallsend Stewart’s, 16s, 6d.; Wallsend Tees, 
16s, 3d,—Ships at market, 45. 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Sept. 9.—There was a fair supply of English 
Wheat this morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, which 
was cleared by the millers on fully the terms of this day 
se’nnight. Foreign was held firmly at last week’s prices, but 
gales were limited.—Barley of all kinds is 1s. per gr. dearer.— 
The late value of Beans is fully maintained.—Peas must be 
written 2s. per qr. higher.—The sale of Oats is less lively than 
last week, and prices are unaltered.—The supply of Mustard 
Seed was somewhat less than last Monday, and disposed of on 
the same terms, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. & 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White|44—47| Red 
fine selected runs ...ditto}45—49| Red 
Talavera 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White|) —_ |Red..,,.. 36—42 
26—30|\Malting |25—27 


35—52 

17—23|\Malsing |20—24 
15—18 
20—23|Feed ...j19—21 
16—20|Feed ...{18—17 
16—20|Feed .,.|15—17 
..|26—28} Foreign - 


25—27| Harrow |25—27 
— |Longpod| — 
24—84 Egyptian 21—22 
30—34| Suffolk...) — 
y |22—80| Foreign |26—32 
26—30} Yellow.../25—30 
B6—40 
32—36|Norfolk |32—36 
22—25|/'Per sack |/32—35 


ie TO. see yy 


y 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan 


Peas, white, Eesex and Kent..... 
— Maple.....24s to328...... 


Flour. 
1010 sacks 


Wheat, 
Qis. Qrs. Qrs. 
5530 240 480 
i — 1000 
Foreign .,.| 10450 ~ 4210 20826 — bris. 


Fripay, Sept. 13.—There has been a fair arrival of English 
and foreign Wheat this week, and good of foreign Oats, but 
moderate of other descriptions of conn, The attendance at 
market this morning was small, but holders insist on extreme 
prices for Wheat and spring corn of all kinds ; our quotations 
are therefore unaltered.—There is.afair sale Flour at late 
rates.—Floating cargoes of Galatz Maize are held at 28s.—The 
weather during the last week has been fine, nd favourable for 
finishing the harvest, whichis now every about concluded 
throughout Great Britain, and the result, according to the best 
information we have been enabled to obtain, will show the 
Wheat crop to be below an average, Peas and Beans very bad, 
Barley and Oats moderate. Prices of all grain have been well 
supported, with rather anupward tendency, excepting for Oats. 
Considerable business has again been transacted in floating 
cargoes of Wheat, chiefly Polish Odessa, for Ireland, at 39s. 
to 40s. per quarter. 

IMPERIAL | WHEAT. (BABLEY.; OATS. PEAS. 


Barley. Oats. 


_ 483 Td| 22s)4d)18s 14 
44 1 2 5 17 11 
43 8 8 
43 6 0 
43 6 4 
43 2 6 


Agereg. Aver. | 43 7 
Duties on Fo- | ——-— 
reign Grain 10 
Fluctuations in the last-six weeks’Corn Averages. 
Pzices, ,Aua. 3.,Auc.10,,Aue 17.) Au, 24,/AuG. 31, SErt. 7. 


——— ————— ol sammennnaall 


443 ld ow 
43 8 oe 
43 7 wae 
43°66 ee 


48 6— es 
43 2 on 


SEEDS.—SeEpv. 9. 
_.52s to 60s | Coriander, per cwt. ...18s— 21s 
os Mustard, white,p.bush,4 — 6 
Hempseed, per qr. ... — browndo. ...... 7—10 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —45 | Rape, per last .....-...240.—260. 
Clover, red, p. cwt...— — | Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...81.15s 

— —foreign,do.— = -_ — foreign,p.ton,6l.15s 

— white, do. ...... - = — Rape, foreign, do., 31.178 

— .— foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush... 3s 0d—5s 6d 


pd apc Sn a tS 

Lrverpoot, Fripay, Serr. 6,—The weather this week has 
been exceedingly fayourabie for harvest work, which is fast 
approaching to conclusion... Complaints of the yield ofthe new 
crop of Wheat are prevalent, but they have not exercised any 
influence on the price of any article of the trade. At this 
morning’s market the business in Wheat was moderate, but it 
included two or three purchases for shipment to Ireland, at 
Tuesday’s prices. . Sack Flour maintained late value, but 
American barrels were rather easier to buy. Oats and Oat- 
meal were without change. Grinding Barley, Beans, and Peas 
were each in active request, and {brought extreme rates. In- 
dian Gorn is held with much firmness, and 28s. per 480 Ibs. is 
the value of the best American yellow. —T vEsDay, SEPT. 10.— 
There was a fair attendance of town and country millers at our 
Corn Exchange this morning. There was nota large business 
done in Wheat and. Flour,-but extreme {prices were obtained 
for both articles. Oats and Oatmeal were not plentiful, and 
fully late terms -were paid for those also, Egyptian Beans ad- 
vanced 6d,, and grinding Peas 1s-per qr., with a ready sale. 


Canary, per qr... 
Caraway, per cwt. 


37—1850.] 
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Wow ready, price 10s. 6d. each, 


PORTRAITS | 
IPSWICH 


OF HONORARY 


MEMBERS 
MUSEUM. 


DRAWN ON STONE BY T. H. MAGUIRE, Esq. 


Published for @zonaz Ransome, F'.L.S., Hon, Sec., to whom all orders must be sent. 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION , TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and PRINCE ALBERT. 


Ipswich Museum, 1849. 


In presenting Portraits of several of the HonorAay Mempers of the Irswica Moszoum to:the friends of its supporters, 


a brief explanation should be added of the motives-which led-to their publication. This Institutionwas.established, in December 
1847, mainly with the object of contributing towards the free instruction of the Working 
History, by providing for them.a good ‘Museum, Library, Lectures, and Classes. 


cordial and generous offers of .eo-operation were made by many eminent naturalists, -whose promises have been amply fulfilled, 


4s opportunities have been afforded them. 


Under a grateful sense of their disinterested kindness, I have been induced to present to our Members the Portraits of 
Gentlemen to whom we feel largely indebted for the prosperity which has attended the progress,of the Ipswich MusEum, at the 


Same time I have hoped to confer upon them the only tribute of 


gratitude:which it was in my power to offer, for the services and 


assistance they have rendered us—either by their interesting Lectures, or by their valuable donations to the Museum and Library, 
It was originally intended to ‘have confined the issue of these Prints to the Members of the Museum, but so many applications 
for copies have been made by the friends of those whose Portraits have been taken, that I have obtained permission to issue a 


Uimited number of large India Proofs at 10s. Gd. each. 
applications requested. 
‘Institution. 


The following 


Cuartes Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, Author of 
‘ Fauna Ttalica,’ ‘ Continuation of Wilson’s American Ornitho- 
logy,’ dc. 

. SmJ. P. Borweav, Bart., F.R.S., duc..dc. 

James Scotr Bowersang, F.R.S., L.S. and G.S., Author of 
* Fossil Fruits and Seeds)’ &c. 

THE Most Noste THE MaRaQuis oF Brisrou, F.R.S8., Patron of 
the Ipswich Museum. 


Very Rey, Wittiam Bucgtanp, D.D., F-2.S., L.S,,and G.S., 
Corr, Mem. Inst, Fr., and Viee-President of the Ipswich 
Museum, Professor.of Geology, Oxford, Dean of Westmin- 
Ster, Author of ‘ Reliquiw Dilwiane’ ‘ Bridgewater Drea- 
tise,’ &e. (From a Daguerreotype by Claudet,) 

Epwarp Forepen, ¥.R.S., .E,L:S,, Authorof “On Vicia angus- 
tifolia’ in Lion, Trans. 

JoHN Gounp, F.R.S. and L.S., Author-of ‘Birds of Ewrope,’ 
‘Birds of Australia,’ &c. 

Rev. J. 8. Henstow, ‘M.A., FILS. and Gis., Professor of 
Botany, Camb., Vice-President of the Ipswich M useum, 
eo of ‘ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,’ 

c., &e. 

Sim Winr1aM Jarpine, Bart.,F'.R.S.E.,. and L:8.,.é:c,, Vice-Pre- 
ssident of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ Zhe Wateralist’s 
Library,’ ‘ Contributions:to Ornithology,’.&c. 

Rev. Wittiam Kinpy, M.A., F.RS., L.S..and G.S,, late Pres, 
of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘.AnJntroduetionto Ento- 
mology,’ ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ sc. 

Joun Leer, LL.D., F.R.A.S,, Author.of ‘Antiquariun Researches 
inthe Ionian Islands,’ and Founder .of the Hartwell Obser- 
vatory. 

Joun Linptey, Ph.D,, F.R:S.and LS. &c., Pvofessor of Botany 
in University Obdllege, London:; Author of * Zhe Vegetable 


They have .aceordingly been reserved for this purpose, and an early 
Any profit-that may arise from the disposal of these will.be devoted exclusively to the funds of the 


GEORGE RaNsoME, 
are now ready : 


Sim Roperick Impey Munrcatson, M.A., F.R.S. and LS,, 
V.P.G.S., Hon. Mem, R.S. Ed, and R.I.A., M.Imp.Ac.Se, 
St. Petersb., Corr. Mem, Inst. Fr., R. Ac. Ber. , Tur., &c., 
Author of ‘Zhe Silurian System,’ ‘ Lhe Geology of Russia 
and the Ural Mowntains, Alps, Appenines, and Carpathians,’ 
&e., &e, 


Tue Lonp Brisnor or Norwicn, D.D., F:R.S., late President 
L/S. and F.G-S,, Patron of the Ipswich Museum, 


Rosert Parrerson, V.P. Nat. Hist. -and ‘Phil. -Soc. Belfast, 
Author of ‘ First Steps to Zoology,’ ‘ Zoology for Schools,’ d&e. 

LovetL ‘Resve, FJL:S., Author of “Conchologia Systematica,’ 
* Conchologia Ieonica,’ &e, 


PRIDEAUX Joun’Setby, F.L'S. and GS. M.W.S., Author of 
“British Ornithology,’ * British Forest I'rces,’ akc. 


Rev, Epwrn Srpvey, MJA., Author.of ‘ Blights of the Wheat anid 
their Remedies,’ and ‘ Electricity, its Phenomena, Laws, ee? 


Wixt1amM Spenor, F.R.S. and L.S., V.P. Ent, Soc., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ An Introduction to 
Entomology,’ &e. 


Wintram Tompson, President Nat, Hist. and Phil, Soc, Belfast, 
Author of «Lhe Natural History of Irelund,’ &e. 


Natuaniet Watuen, M.D,, F.R.S.L. andE,, F.L.S, and G.S,, 
Author.of ‘Plante Asiatice Rariores,’ dc. 


WiILLTAM YARRELL, V:P.L.S. and Z.S,, Vice-President of the 
Ipswich Museum, Author of ‘ History of British Birds,’ ‘ His- 
tory of British Fishes,’ &e, 


Kingdom,’ ‘ The Theory.of Horticulture,’ dsc. 


— 


The following gentlemen ‘haye dlso consented to their Portraits being added to the Series:—Professor D. T. ANSTED, 


F.RS. ; Professor T. BELL, Sec.'R.S.; W. B. Carnranter, M.D., F.R.S.; J. Contis, F.LS.; C. Darwin, F.R.S; 


Professor 


E. Fornes, F.R.S; Professor Owen, UL.D., F:R.8. ; the Rey. Professor Sepawick, F'.R.S.; Sir, Lyexy, F.R.S. sasir W. J. 


Hooxer, F.R.S. 
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Price’3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in ‘London, on a Post-ofiice 
order being sent tothe Publisher, James MatTruews, atthe 
‘Office ofthe Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

qa COTTAGERS’ ‘CALENDAR OF GARDEN 

OPERATIONS. 
By Josppu Paxton, Gaxdener.to His Grace.the Duke.of Deyon- 


shire, <jc.,d5c. 
Reprinted from the - 48 -CHRONEOLE; -abore -57,000 
have already been sold. 


African Lilies Gilias Plums 
Agapanthus Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Anemones Grafting ‘Potatoes 
Annuals Green fly Privet 
Apples Heartsease Pruning 
Apricot ‘Herbs Propagate by.cut- 
Auriculas Herbaceous Beren- tings 
Beans nials Pyracantha 
Beet Heéliotrope Radishes 
Biennials ‘| Hollyhocks Ranunculus 
Black Honeysuckle ‘| Raspberries 
Books for Gottagers | Horse-radish Rhubarb 

orage Hyacinths Rockets 
Borecole ‘Hydrangeas Roses 
Box.edgings ‘Hyssop Rue 
Broccoli Indian Gress Rustic vases 
Brusselsssprouts Tris Sage 
Bu Kidney Beans Salvias 
Bulbs Levender Bavoys 
Cabbage ‘Layering Saxitrage 
Cactus Leeks Searlet Runner 
Calceolavias Leptosiphons | Beaus 
OaliforniandAnnuals | Lettuce ‘| Seeds 
Campanulas '| Lobelias Sea'Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations ‘London Prite Seakale 
Cavrots ‘Lychnis, Double | Sélect’*lowers 
Caulifiowers ‘| Marigold Select Vegetables 
Celery Marjoram and Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
Ohbina Roses Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, mums Spruce Fir 

Chiuese Mignonette ‘| Spur pruning 
Chives ‘| Mint | Stocks | 
Olarkias ‘Mustard Strawberries / 
Clematis | Narcissus Summer Savory | 
Collinsias Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
‘Coleworts @nothera‘bifrons | ‘Thorn Hedges 
Cress Onions Thyme 
Creepers Peonies Tigridia Payonia 
Crocus . | Parsnip Transplanting 
Crown Impetials ‘Parsley Tree litting | 
Cucumbers ‘Peaches Tulips | 
Cultivation of Flow- |'Pea:haulm Turnips 
_ ersin Windows | Pears Vegetable Cookery | 
Currants  =—— «| ‘Beas Venus’s ‘Looking. | 
Dablias Daisies Pelargoniums Glass 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | Perennials V.etbenas 
Exhibitions, _ pre-| Persian Iris Vines 

paring articles for | ‘Petunias Virginian Stacks 
Ferns, as protection | Phlox Watlitlowens 
Bruit Pigs Willows 
Puchsias Pinks Zinnias 
Gentianella Planting 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo, 4s,6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for 


the Work, 
UCLID’S BLEMENTS OF PLANE :GEOME.- 
TRY ; with Explanatory Appendix and ‘Supplementary 
Propositions for Dxercise. Adapted forthe Use.or Schools, or 
for Self-instruction, 


By W. D. Cooney, A.B., Author of the*History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery,” ‘* The Negro-land of the Arabs,” &e. 

“‘Theieditor‘has done;allithat:could ibe done to make Buclid 
easy to beginners.”—Cambiidge Chronicle. 

“‘ Mr.Caoley, seems,almostto wish,to contradictibis.own.motto, 
that “theres no royalzoad to Geometry,’ for following in the 
steps of Playfair, he -has ,considerably diminished .both the 
volume. ef-the work as well-as\the labour of.the-student. Pre- 
‘fixed to the Hlements.are.someremarks. on the stuily of mathe- 
matios, as valuable for the elegance .of their style:as forthe 
correctness of their weasoning,”—Civil Engineer and Axchiteet’s 
Journal. 

‘his is the best.editioniof the Elements,which has,yet.ap- 
peared.”—A theneewm—“ which, for-brevity, .cleamness,,and dis- 
cerning attention to the wantsof learners, cannot/be easily sur- 
passed.” —Dublin University Magazine. 

** Will be found of considerable value as;an aid to teachers.of 
the Mathematics,.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Uniform with the ‘Dlements;’ price'3s, 6d. 


({ \OOLE Y’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 


: DEMONSTRATED ; or, a.Supplementsto Euclid :‘being.a 
KEY ,toythe Bxercises:appended tothe ‘Elements,’ for the use 
.of Teachers.and private.Studerits. Upwards.of120 Propositions 
deduced-tromithe First Six Books of Luclid, are illustrated init 
‘by new /Diagrams. 

Wwirraker.andCo,, London, 


Tiandsomely'boun# in cloth, with 93’ Wood Hngrayings, 
Price 6s. 6d., 

[ LUUSTRATIONS OF ‘THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
4 FIRMADIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, fromthe Monnu- 
ments of Egypt. By W. C.\Daynor, LL.D. 

From the British Magadine,—‘‘Dhis is.an elemant and \well 
executed little book, on:a most interesting subject.” 

Prom the Birmingham Herald—“ A valuable ,and/indispens- 
‘able aecession tothe library-of every ‘Biblicalsstudent.” 

Prom theRev. Dhomas ‘Hartwell iHome’s dutroduction tothe 
Ovitical Study.oftheSeriptures.—‘““Nearly 200 texts of Scrip- 


||-ture ‘ave more or Jess -explained «in this elegantly-executed 


volume, »andiin.amannerequally curious.and-interesting” 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
Pee HISTORY -OF LHE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, By Joun Frost, of Philadelphia, 


Price 7s.‘6d., cloth, x 
Te HISTORY .OF FRANCK, from the Harliest 


Period. Gy EarmepeE\Bonneonosy. ‘The twowolumes.of 
the Pvench \edition comprised tin cthe .one \of the translation. 
This work is:the history approved:of by the Minister of:Public 
Education in Ruane, whereiit has already passed through five 
editions, Londen: D. Loeue, 86, Fleet-street, 


Classes in the science of Natural 
The object was no sooner known than the most 


(BPHENSON ann Co., 61, Gracechureh-street, 
4 London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to. any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co, have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. ‘These Boilers, which 
are pow so well known, scarcely require deseription, but -to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as references of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S, and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


BUBBIDGE AND HEALY’S COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, combining Sylvester’s Patents.—This cooking 
apparatus possesses greater general advantages ‘than any yet 
submitted to the public, both as regards strength of material 
and-workmanship ; in fact, the laws of heat are so applied as 
to produce the greatest effect with the least consumption of 
fuel, without destruction to the apparatus, B, and H, can 
safely recommend it, from experience, as unguestionably 
superior to anything of the kind hitherto made, May be seen 
in daily use at the Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand ; Stevens’ 
Hotel, Bond-street ; Greenwich Hospital; University College 
Hospital ; and is in use by upwards of 200 private families, and 
at the Manufactory, 130, Fleet-street, London. A prospectus 
can be forwarded upon application, detailing particulars 
and price, 
————— 
HE MOST SERIOUS CASES OF DROPSY 
CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of Dropsy 
are various, but it generally arises from an obstruction to the 
free circulation of the blood through the system ; to remedy 


PrAMiniar ASTRONOMY.—By Gxronrce Daruey, 


A.B., 12mo, with Engrayings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

“ There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan than 
the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste 
and talents of its editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun. 


Lately published, 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Stuilents, Artists, and Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To-youth of either sex at public 
and private schools ; to persons whose education has been neg- 
lected, or whose attention bas not been directed in early life to 
such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works 
will be found particularly suited, The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar, and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas, as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; 
and the Elements ofeach Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their-shortest form. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, with a 


Section on Propositions.and Progressions. By GHoRGE 
Daruey, A.B. Third Edition. 4s..6d. 


& SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 
both Plane and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on 
Logarithms, and the application of Algebra:to Geometry, By 
GEoRGE DartzEy, A.B. Second Edition. 33. 6d., cloth. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY ; con- 
taining in a fewlessons so much of the Elements of Euclid 
as is necessary and sufiicientfor a right understanding of every 
Art and Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. 
ByGzorar Dartey, A.B. 5th Edition. 4s..6d..cloth, 


6 OMPANION zo cuz POPULAR GEOMETRY 5 
in-which the Blements.of ‘Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered spractically useful to the various pur- 
poses of Life, with numerous\Outs, By\Gzonce Danner, A.B, 
Second Bdition, 43.-6d. cloth. 

TayLor, WALTON, and Maszrux, Booksellers and Publishers 
to University College, 28, Upper Gowersstreet, .and-27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
Recently published, in)2 vols..8vo, swith Six\Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By Professor 'LinDiEy, Ph.D, F:R/S. Professor of Botany 


‘in University ‘College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Cor- 


rections and numerous Additions. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LioncMAns. 


[HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, Phy- 
siologieal, and Medical. Withia Sketdhsof the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Zechnical Derms. 
Price 12s. cloth, j. 
The:Glossany may be-had.separately, price ds. : 

This will,complete the series of Hlementany Botanical 
Wovks by Professor Linpipyx, of which “School Botany,” and 
‘© The Vegetable Kingdom,” form the.other parts. 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—Chap. 1. General Attnibutes—2. Ofthe Elementary 


‘Organs—3. Of -the Epidermis .and its Proecesses—4..Of the 


Compound Organs—5, Of the Root—6. Ofthe Stem—7. Of the 
Leat-Buds—8. «Of ,the LLeavyes—9. -Of Food and Secretions— 
10, Of the Motions of Piuids—ll. Of ;the Flower-Bud—l2. Of 
the Inflorescence—13. Of the Floral Envelopes—l4. Of the 


|| Male Organs—1l5, Of the Disk—16, Of the Remale Organs— 


17. Of the Keceptacle of Lorus—18. Of the Ovule—19. Of Fer- 
tilisation—20. Of the Fruit—21. Of the Seed—22, Of. Germina- 
tion—23. Of Flowerless Plants, : 
Pang L1.—Chap.|l. Linnzan Sexual System—2, Analytical 
Method—3. (fhe Manner of Studying.—Glossary, ’ 
*,* The Elements of Medieal and @conomical Botany, illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams and woodcuts, is now ready. 


CHOOL BOTANY ; -or, ‘the Rudiments-of Botanical 


Science. New Edition. 400 Ilustrations. Price 5s. Gd, 
London: BRADBURXY-and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
QCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, 
THE SESSION for 1850-51 will commence on the 15th of 
OCTOBER, 

Prospectuses, with details of the several Courses of Lectures 
in connection with these Schools, the Fees payable, &c., may 
be obtained by application to the Registrar, or to the Professor 
of Engineering or Agriculture. 

Boarding Houses, licensed by the President, have been esta- 
blished in Cork, where Students are received and comfortably 
provided for on moderate terms, and their religious and moral 
conduct watched over by the Deans of Residences, 

By order of the President, 


Sept. 14. Francis ALBANI, Registrar. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


he 
Tne 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


HonovuraBLeE BoArD OF ORDNANCE, 

Honouraste East INDIA CoMPANY, 

HonovurRABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Magesty’s Estate, IsLe oF WIGHT, 

Roya Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond‘, 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
andat the Royal AGRICULTURAL SociETy’s House, Hanover- 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs, 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Paice ONE Penny Per Square Foor. 

*,* sampies, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven vears experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

The Public is cautioned that tne only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Ne1xx and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com- 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used; 24,000 feet. 


Norre.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


Geren WIRE GAME NEITING.— 


7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


— PTZ < ae 


etetersere rene, 
i >t >< ‘a 535.04 


Galvan. 
ised. 
ie per yd. 


Japanned 
Iron. « 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 5d.per yd. 
2-inch strong +) 63 
2-inch extra strong ,, 
13-inch light ” 3 6 
13-inch strong ” 9 8 
lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, rea ues ” 11 “A 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, 


YLESBURY DUCKS (White).—The Advertiser 
has for Sale a limited number of the above, in fine 
healthy birds, of this season ; the breed is warranted pure and 
of the largest known, weighing, wheu fattened, 8 lbs. to 10 lbs, 
each. Price, including package, 8s. 6d. per couple.—Orders, 
accompanied by Post-office orders or reference, addressed to 
Isaac Brunninc, North-end, Great Yarmouth, will receive 
prompt attention.—September 14, 


32 


12 33 9 


” 


FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &e. 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
— LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 

Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PROOF and FLEXIBLE PIPE is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; aud, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. gin. | Zin. 


Os. 5d. |0s. 6d.|0s, 8d. |Os 10d.|1s. Od. |1s. 2d. | 1s. 4d. |1s. 6d. 
0 8 [0° 9.4L OILS AILS BLS V2 70 “268 
Bply ...JO1l |1 O JL 8 {1 6 {1 10 22 |2 9 |3 3 

N.B. Vulcaniced India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns, 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
Loadon, will meet with immediate attention, 


Lin, [1in.; 2 in. ;23in. | 3 in. 


1 ply ... 
2 ply ... 


VERSAILLES, FRANCE, 

O BE SOLD, through the Agency of Mr. BER- 

NARD, Norany, at Versailles, near Paris, a splendid 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, specially applied to 
the cultivation of Camellias, situate at Versailles, Rue de 
Beauveau, No.1, and now occupied by Messrs Souchet and 
Son, successors to Mr. Margat, jun, on THURSDAY, 26th 
September, at nooa. This Sale consists of the Goodwill, the 
right to the Lease of the said Premises, Beds, Plants, We. ; 
Utensils, Tools, and Materials ; the whole of the Greenhouses, 
Galleries to the number of 16, the stands of four of which are 
of stone, 61,000 double Camellias in cases and pots in the open 
mould; 53,000 single Camellias, of which 205 parent plants are 
in open mould. the surplus in pots; 746 Rbododendron ar- 
boreums, and 1815 Azalea indicas; in the whole a choice and 
diversified collection, Together with the materials of a Hot- 
house, and two large Galleries, easily made serviceable. The 
Lease has 15 years unexpired, and the rental 64/, per annum ; 
valued at 16001. Facilities are afforded for payment.—May be 
viewed on application, and for particulars apply to Mr. Ben 
NABD, Notary at Versailles, rue Sartory, No. 17, who holds the 
inventory; Mr. Remonp, Lawyer at Versailles, rue Hoche, 
No. 18, present at the sale ; to Mr. BALiaAND, at the Tribunal 
of Commerce, of Versailles, Avenue de St. Cloud, No. 26, 
Assignee to the Creditors of the Bankruptcy of Messrs. Souchet 
and Sons, pursuing the sale, 


ai by BE SOLD, A SMALL GREENHOUSE, 10 feet 
square, with hot-water apparatus complete. For particu- 
lars apply to Mr. Wm. Waicut, Carpenter and Builder, Acre- 
lane. Clapham, Surrey. 


Te BE DISPOSED OF, A NURSERY AND SEED 
BUSINESS, situate in the neighbourhood of Croydon ; 
about Seven Acres of Nursery, with five Greenhouses, three 
ranges of Pits, and good Dwelling House. The Nursery is well 
Stocked with a general collection of Trees, Shrubs, &c. To be 
taken at a valuation.—Apply to R. C., at Messrs. Noster, 
pir and Boxtron’s, Seed Merchants, 152, Fleet-street, 
ondon, 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HPRTS. 
Te BE LET, a convenient brick-built RESIDENCE, 
adjoining the Nursery, with Dining and Drawing Rooms, 
two Kitchens, and four Bed-rooms, Cow-house, and Stable; 
with or without a small Pasture adjoining. Rent 30. to 351, 
per annum.—Apply to Mr. Buxton, Builder, Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. 


FARM WANTED IMMEDIATELY IN WILTS OR DORSET. 
ME. HURLEY is instructed to obtain immediately 

A GOOD TURNIP-LAND FARM, OF 350 OR 409 
ACRES, with a good Farm-house and Buildings, in either of 
the above counties.—Full particulars to be sent to the Agricul. 
tural Agency Offices, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
London.—Sept. 14. 


SOUTH DEVON.—DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, WITH 
LAND, TO BE SOLD OR LET IMMEDIATELY. 
ME: HURLEY is instructed to dispose of a beauti- 

ful ESTATE in Devon, having a superior RESIDENCE, 
situate near the Market Town of Bideford (which will be the 
terminus of the Taw Vale Railway), 38 miles from Exeter, and 
close to the Church ; is very picturesque, a south aspect, well 
sheltered, diversified Scenery, excellent Walled Garden, Green- 
house, and 27 acres of Land in a ring fence, in the highest state 
of cultivation. A Trout Stream runs through the property, 
which is two miles only from the sea, running at spring tides 
up to the gates. Price 2000 guineas. Rent 90/.—For plans and 
to treat, apply to the Auctioneer {enclosing two stamps), 62, 
Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road London, 


Nelson-square, Blackfriara-road Londom 
WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT, 
EES OOS 
os Cenc Oe @Ole 
er 


‘2 
S Sy) eststocee! 
ESSESS STS 


ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence aguinst the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry ; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, te made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 72d. per yard. 
1 ” ” e ” 36, ” od. » 
14 ” ”» D 9 48 a” ” 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 
Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards. Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each; 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of THomas HENRY Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London. 


Snow-Di?, MONCOM: 
Ce ORIGINAL ANTL - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER CaRson, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 

No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


hermes HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoologica! Society of London, is 
exhibited daily from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, ut 
Four o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays Sixpence. 


1s, ” 


DALSTON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions by Mr. J. Samira to submit to 
an unreserved Sale by Auction, on the premiees, Dalston Nursery, 
Middlesex, on MONDAY, Sept. 23, and two following days, 
at 11 o’clock each day, in consequence of the Lease being 
nearly expired, the whole of the valuable GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, comprising several thousands of choice DOUBLE 
CAMELLIAS, from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifally furnished 
with bloom buds, Azalea indica, Epacriss Ericas, Daphne indica, 
Pimelea, Corraa, Cassia, Corymbosa, Erythrina, Diosma, 
Nerium, Plumbago, Kennedya, Chorozema, Gardenias, Gera~ 
niums, Chrysanthemums, Cactuses, Fuchsias, Myrtles, Acacias, 
Heliotropes, Aloes (sorts), Hydrangeas, China Roses, Statice, 
Magnolia grandiflora (ex.), Viola arborea, Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, &c.—May be viewed and Catalogues had 
(6d. each, recurnable to purchasers), one week prior to the 
Sale; of the principal seedsmen in London; and of the Auc- 
tioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AN) OTHERS, 
SPECIMEN GREENHOUSE PLANTS. &c., THE PROPERTY 
OF AN AMATEUR, 

N R. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 

Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton 
(one mile from Hyde Park-corner), on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 19, 1850, at 1 o'clock, a large assortment of GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, including some fine specimens of Ficus, Dracwna, 
Passiflora in fine varieties, Begonia, Plumbago, Achimenes, 
Tecoma, Erica, Azalea, Epacris, Correa, Bignonia; also a 
large plant of Rhododendron Altaclarence, Nerium, Evergreens 
in pots, 150 Strong Fuchsias in varieties, 3 one-light boxes and 
atumbrilcart, and other miscellaneous Nursery Stock —May be 
viewed one day prior to the sale, and Catalogues had of the 


principal Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Auction 
Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton, near London. 


FULHAM ROAD, 
TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS, 

M®. D. A. RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 

structions from Mr. J. Shearman, to submit to public 
competition, oa TUESDAY, October 15 and following day, at 
12 o’clock (his lease having expired), on the premises, near 
Queen’s Elm, Fulbam-road, Brompton, a portion of the valuy 
able NURSERY STOCK, ge ca Standard and Dwarf- 
trained Peaches, Nectarines, &c., a large quantity of fine 
Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c. A 
choice assortment of Standard and Dwarf Roses, &c. May be 
viewed prior to the Sale, Catalogues may be had on the 
premises ; of the principal Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneer. 

Brompton Nursery, Fulham-road, London, 


CHELSEA.—IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSERY STOCK. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN PLANTING, 

M ®- D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to 

submit to public competition, by Auction, on the Pre- 
mises, opoosite Cremorne Gardens, King’s-road, Chelsea, on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, and two following days, at 12 o'clock 
(without reserve), by order of Messrs, W. Deanis & Co., to clear 
about five acres of land required for building purposes. The 
Stock comprises a large assortment of fine Evergreens, large 
Irish Ivies, and other Creepers ia pots ; 301) varieties of the 
finest Prize Gooseberries, a large quantity of Mulberry Trees 
of all sizes, the collection of Standard, Dwarf, and Pillar Roses ; 
choice Deciduous Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c. The Stock 
on view till the time of sale.—Catalogues may be had on the 
premises ; of the principal Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, London. 


BROMPLUON AUCLION GROUND, FULHAM RVAD, 
BROMPTON (one Mile from Hyde-park-coruer). Esta- 
blished for the Sale of all Kinds uf NURSERY AND 
FLORISTS’ STOCK BY AUCTION. 

A. RAMSAY, Avcrionzer and Vatuer, &€¢., 
© begs to inform his Friends, the Trade, and others, that 
he has commenced receiving (for the season), NURSERY and 

other STOCK intended for Sale by AUCTION. ‘Terms, &c., 

sent on applicatioa, 

D. A. R. begs to recommend these Sales to the notice of all 
Persons engaged in Planting, &c., as offering unprecedented 
opportunities of securing at extraordinarily low prices large or 
small collections of every kind of Stock. 

N.B. Every accommodation provided for Buyers of Stock re— 
quired to be packed for the country or the Cuntinent. 

FARMS TO LEL AT MICHAELMAS NEXE, 

ME: HURLEY, Farm and Estate Ageut, is in- 

structed to let the following, amongst other desirable 
farms: No. 1.—-TWO EXCELLENT FARMS in Herts, 26 miles 
from London, aid close to the Great N orthern Railway, 
consisting of 526 aad 287 acres respectively, admirably 
adapted for Turnips, Wheat, &c., and for carrying a large 
flock, Rents, 18s. and 21s, per acre; superior residences. 
and buildings. No. 2.—A first-rate Farm of 160 acres, near 

Windsor; gvod house, &c. No. 3.—A capital Farm at En- 

field, of 105 acres, equally divided; superior residence and 

buildings. No. 4.—An excellent Farm, with gentiemaa re- 
sidence, &c., with 100 acres of very capital land, equally 
divided ; situate in Essex, within 4 miles of the Harlow 
station, No. 5.—A good Farm iu Sussex of 230 acres, well 
drained, aud adaptea to the growth of Wheat and Beans, but 
not of heavy tillage. Rent 20s. per acre, tithes, &c., 6s. Good 

Premises; tenaut may propose his own terms, No. 6.—A 

small Farm of 61 acres, in Sussex, with Farm-house and two 

Cottages. Rent, on lease, 50l. a year. No. 7.—A capital 

Farm, in Kent, of 220 acres. Rent 1351. a year, tithe 300. 

Two capital Farms, in Surrey, of 400 and 170 acres. Rent and 

tithes low; the latter tithe free. Another, in same county, 

of 600 acres ; rent and tithes very low. Also a good Farm at 

Fulmer, Bucks, of 90 acres, nearly equally divided. And, 

lastly, three Farms, in Kent, consisting of 155, 123, and 76 

acres respectively ; rents low.—Apply for terms (inclosing two 

stamps) to the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, Blacktriars-road, 

London, 

WANTED, A SMALL FARM, from 20 to 50 acres. 
lars to be sent to Mr. HURLEY. 
| ieee TO BE LET, and entered upon at Michael- 

mas next, A mostcompact little FA RM of about 70 acres, 
within a ring fence; a neat but small Farm-house has been 
lately built upon it; and the whole of the land has been recently 
drained. Iti» situated within 200 yards of the Botley Sctacion, 
on the South Western Railway, within half a mile of one of the 
best markets in the county, at half an bour’s distance from 

Southampton, Winchester, Fareham, Gosport, and Portsmouth; 

about 14 bour from Salisbury, and under 3 hours from London. 

There is a Liquid Manure Tank built of brick, in the farm-yard, 

and part of the Farm is bounded by a navigable river rauning 

into the Southampton Water, giviug the advantage of water- 
carriage for bringing on the farm manure, and for taking off its 
roduce, 

: F. ra view, apply to the present tenant, or to Mr, THOMAS 

Arxtns, Botley ; and for further particulare and rent to Messrs, 

JenkYNs and PHELTS, Red Lion-square, London. 


Particu- 


ted by Wri1r1am Baapsorr, of No. 13 Upper Woburn-place, in the 
Priutesb oF St. Paocras, and Fazgoesice Muuiert Evans, of No. 7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Priaters, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Waitetria:s, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Ortice, No. >, Charles-atreet, tn the 
pariso of St. Paul’s, Coveat-garden, in the said county, where all Advera 
tisements and Communications are to be appasssap To Tam Epiros.- 
SatTuspat, SEPTEMDER 14, 1830. 
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FOREIGN BULBOUS ROOTS. 2 
W M. HAMILTON, Srxpsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
London, begs to state that his Priced Catalogue of the 
above is now ready, and may be had (gratis) on application. 

’ HYACINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 63., 9s., 
and 12s. per dozen; in mixtures, 3s. per dozen, MIXED 
DUTCH CROCUS, 1s. 6d. per 100. TULIPS for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen. SNOWDROPS, 2s, 6d. per 100. NARCISSUS, 
4d. to 6d. each, GLADIOLUS, IXIAS, IRIS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES, and a large assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will be found in his Catalogue. 

W. H.’s Improved Supporter for Hyacinths, d&sc., 6d. each, 
*4* Not to be equalled by any now oflered to the public. 
Address—156, Cheapside, London, 
EORGE JACKMAN, Norseryman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1} mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamental Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 
SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 
Bewarp BECK Manufactures in Slate a variety 
of articles for Horticultural purposes, all of which may be 
seen in use at Worton Cottage, on application to the Gardener, 
Sundays excepted. Priced lists of plant tubs and boxes for- 
warded on application. 


FULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS CHEAP. 
P Carriage free, as see below. 

The best sorts of fresh imported Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Irises, Gladioli, Anemones, Crocuses, Ranunculus, Giaes 
may be had at much less than the usual prices, in 
valuable assortments, as under. : 


Choice assortment for pots, or glasses ans - £1 0s. 0d. 
Do. do. in half the quantities .., aoe ORLOP EG 
Do. do. for open ground ce 100 
Do. do. in half the quantities 010 6 


For particulars of the above assortments, “see Messrs. 
SUTTON’S Priced Catalogue, just published, which may be 
had on application, inclosing one penny stamp, to JouHn SurTon 
and Sons, Reading, Berks, 

If Hyacinths only are required, Messrs. Sutton’s 
best selection may be had at 10s. 6d. per dozen, with 
names and colours, or second best selection 5s. 

N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent, carriage 
free, to any station on the Great Western, South-Western, or 
South-Eastern Railways, or to any office in London or Bristol. 


ap ees VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—Vio~a AnzorEA, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by EpwarpD Titey, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse, and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
8 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 

the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders. 

E, T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 


[Price 6d. 


FIRST CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM. 

UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER, — 

This beautiful flower was exhibited at the Chiswick 
Ziorticuliural Féte, May 18, 1850, and was very much 
admired, and was also noticed by all the leading publi- 
cations; a description of which will be found in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, by Professor Linptry; in the 
“ Florist,” by Mr. Beck ; and in the “ Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,” by Mr. GuEnny ; all of whom speak in the highest 
terms of praise. Two Seedling Plants were also exhi- 
bited at the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural 
Show, two days previous to the Chiswick Show, and won 
a Seedling Prize. It was noticed by the editor of the 
Plymouth Herald, and as it gives a good description of 


it we extract it. 

‘One of the principal attractions at the Show was a magnifi- 
cent Seedling Geranium, raised by William Rundle, Esq., Mont- 
pellier House, Devonport, and for which an extra prize was 
awarded. It attracted the attention of every florist, and was 
undoubtedly one of the best flowers in the room, The ground 
colour is a bright pink, with a pure white centre, extending over 
one-third of the upper petals. It has a rich and velvety crim- 
son maroon spot, beautifully tinted, and shaded off to the 
ground colour. It is an extra-sized flower, of good shape and 
substance, like Lyne’s celebrated flower, Forget-Me-Not. In fact, 
it has very much the habit of this sterling flower, being of a 
short, robust growth, and throws its fine flowers well above the 
foliage.” 

Further description would be unnecessary, more than for us 
to say, that we are certain it will give the most complete satis- 
faction to every customer, and we can recommend it with the 
same confidence that we introduced Lyne’s Duke of Cornwall, 
Forget-Me-Not, and Arnold’s Virgin Queen. These are al! sterling 
flowers and are much admired even at the present day. 

Price 20s. each. One given over three to the trade. 

Good strong plants will be ready about the middle of October. 
Apply to WiLtrAM E. Renpte and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth, 

Our new descriptive Catalogue of Geraniums, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias, &c., is just published, and can be had on appli- 
cation for one penny stamp. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 


bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s, per dozen 5 or 
1/, per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, Is. 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY,—Strong well rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, Is. per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET-WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

el ia te SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 
packet. 

WINTER CUCUMBER.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-oftice order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by Epwarp Titzy, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, 

TO GARDENERS, wc. 
( ; UTTA PERCHA TUBING for Watering Gardens, 
spreading Liquid Manure, d&c., may be had joined up to 
any length. Waterproof Soles for Boots and Shoes, Thread 
for tying up Plants. Gutta Percha Canvas suitable for nailing 
up Trees, &c.—Manufactured by Toe Gurra PERCHA COMPANY 
PaTENTEES, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 


OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, 


SAFFRON WALDEN. 
SUPERB ‘DOUBLE HOLLYYOCKS. ” 

Wy ILLM CHATER begs respectfully to inform 

the public, that he is now sending out Plants of his un- 
equalled collection of this ornamental flower. See Catalogue, 
which may be had on application, by enclosing a postage stamp, 
Hints on their cultivation given to purchasers, if required. 

Saffron Walden, Essex, Sept. 21. 


HEDENHAM ROSARY, BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Selection of 
THE BEST HOLLYHOCKS in cultivation, by R. B. 

BIRCHAM, for the Autumn of 1850, and Spring of 1851, 

Name. Colour, 

Atro-purpurea .,,, |Chater’s...) dark purple A 
Atro-sanguinea ,,, |Baron’s ...| rich dark crimson 
Aurantia ... |Rivers’ ...} salmon 5} 
Abd-el-Kader , |Birecham’s| dark puce 

Black Prince Baron’s ...| black 


wnaobs NPN WW He & 


Blue-beard 4 ee dark ground, white-edged 
Bicolor ... |Chater’s..,! purple and white oe 
Commander-in- 

Ghiek "*:; ... |Baron’s ...| light-edged rose 
Coccinea .. | Ditto bright scarlet - “A 
Comet ... |Chater’s...) bright ruby red ... ‘ 
Conspicua ae Ditto colour yery much lik 

Comet 
Defiance Bircham’s | crimson purple 
Delicata ... |Baron’s .,.) French white 
Bleganus ... |Chater’s..,| delicate blush .., 
Enchantress pas Ditto beautiful deep pink 
Formosa ... |Baron’s .,,{ claret oa vi 
Fireball . |Bircham’s| brilliant crimson 


Magnum Bonum.., |Baron’s ..,| fine maroon toe a 
Model of Perfection Ditto fine white, chocolate grd, 


HE BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY, now 


sending out at 10s, per 100, 


Also PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE POTATO, containing the Competition Essay 
for the Prize of 1000 frances offered by the Belgian Government. 
Also Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Runner, Strawberry, 
Melon, and Cucumber; Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as Salads = 
the Lisianthus Russellianus, and the Tree Mignonette. The 
Destruction of Woodlice and Green-fly ; and Peat Charcoal as 
a Manure. By James Curnixt, Horticulturist, Camberwell, 
London,—Printed for the Author, and sold by him only, Price 
2s.; or, by post, 2s. 4d. = 

ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 

scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps, Besides a Treatise on the cultivation ot 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

Messrs, S. and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements; also Estimates for all kinds,of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Sept. 21. 


i EW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 

“ SURPRISE.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s, per 100, 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 


ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 33, 6d, Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Cuthill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. 6d. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, 
HOsE4 WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 
Kar Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn shoald possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


LIST OF NEWLY INTRODUCED PLANTS 
NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY 
JAMES VEITCH anp SON, EXETER: 
Escailonia macrantha, 2ls. each; one over to the Trade on 
three. 
Ixora salicifolia, 21s. each ; ditto. 
Dipladenia urophylla, 21s. each; ditto, 
Hoya coriacea, 10s. 6d. each ; ditto. 
Dipteracanthus spectabilis, 10s, 6d. each; ditto. 


Oxalis elegans, or Oxalis elegans major, 5s, each, or three 
for 10s. 6d. of either. 
Calceolaria grandis, 5s. each, or three for 10s. 6d. 


IXORA SALICIFOLIA (true), WILLOW-LEAF IXORA. 

MESSES. VEITCH anp SON are now prepared to 
send out strong plants of the above beautiful and distinct 

IXORA, received Ly them from Java through Mr. Thos. Lobb. 
It is a lovely free-blooming species, flowering in a very young 
state, and at the Chiswick Exhibition in July last received the 
first prize for new and rare plants—the Silver Gilt Medal. It 
is figured and described in Curtis’s ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
July last. 

Strong well established plants 21s. each; one over to the 
Trade on three.—Exeter, Sept. 21. 


TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, HYACINTHS, 
GERANIUMS, AURICULAS, LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, 
AND NEW PLANTS, 

ENRY GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by 
Appointment Frorist To HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SAxony, begs to inform the No- 

bility, Gentry, and Amateurs, that his CATALOGUE of the 

above FLOWERS is ready, and will be forwarded by post on 
application. 


HOLLY HOCK—*“ QUEEN OF ENGLAND.” 
Bee CHATER anp SON beg to announce that 
they intend sending out early in October, the above new 
Hollyhock, at 5s, per plant, or with it 11 other distinct Show 
varieties—the 12 for 35s., hamper included, carriage paid to 
London. For colour and description see catalogue, which may 


Mount Etna ... |Birecham’s} bright red Pre af 
Mr, C, Baron . |Chater’s...| delicate pinkish salmon 
Napoleon e ove red and buff Aca 
Obscura .. |Chater’s...| silvery shaded puce 
Queen ... |Baron’s .,.| beautiful light blush 
Ditto Rosy . |Chater’s...| beautiful deep blush 


SADBSOSAMAARSOROS AADAD ARORAADD 
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Queen of Roses .,. |Bircham’s| large rose ce ao 
rose-coloured, ** size, 
shape, and colour ex- 
cellent.”—See Gard, 
Chron. Oct, 13, 1849, 
Royal Standard .,. |J.Chater’s| dark red _,,, FC 
Rosea superba Baron’s ...| deep pink aa 
Rosea grandiflora Ditto light pink, perfect 
Rosea alba ... |Chater’s,..| rose and white 
Sulphurea perfecta |Rivers’ ...| fine sulphur 
Susanna ... |Bircham’s| fine cream 
Snow-ball, superb |Chater’s...) pure white F 
Virgin Queen er good white fo cp 
Walden Gem Chater’s,..| fine deep ruby crimson ,..1 
William Tell ... |Bircham’s| dark lilac ota 
If the Selection be left to R. B. B, 
Twelve first-rate varieties of the above £2 
Twelve good ditto ditto 1 
Twelve second-rate varieties .., ose G2 
Twelve border ditto aan ea 0 
Mixed sorts, 30s. per 100. 
A remittance requested on delivery of plants, 


ao 


Robert Burns . |Bircham’s 


ASH wWoswurc 
SSOAMROROSSOD 


Post-oftice 


orders payable at Bungay, Suffolk, to RoBERT BircHAM. 


Carriage paid to London. Plants added to compensate for 
carriage, and every attention paid to the packing, 


be had by enclosing a postage stamp, addressed to J, CHATER 
and Son, Nurseries, Haverhill, Suffolk, 
Post-office orders payable at Haverhill. 


DUTCH BULBS AND OTHER FLOWER ROOTS, 
HOMAS JACKSON anv SON respectfully an- 


nounce that they have received, in fine condition, their 
annual consignment of the above ; and as they import none but 
those of the largest size and best quality, purchasers may rely 
upon having fine roots. 

Good mixed double Hyacinths for Borders, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

Fine named double and single Hyacinths for Glasses or 
Pots, from 6s, per dozen, 

The newest Crocuses, and all other Bulbs at the same 
moderate rate. 

ROYAL GARDENS, HAMPTON COURT. 

Having added by lease these famous Gardens to their 
previously extensive premises, ‘‘T. J. and Son” now possess 
the largest Glass Establishment in the Trade. To their 
General Stock, they respectfully invite the inspection of Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, and Purchasers, who will find in fine health 
and great quantity (in the Fruit Department), Fruiting and 
Succession Pines, Figs, Vines, Cherries, Strawberries, &c., in 
pots for forcing; (in the Flower Department), Orchidaceous, 
Stove, Greenhouse, and Herbaceous Plants ; (and in the open 
Ground), Fruit, Ornamental, and Forest Trees, Shrubs, Roots, 
and General Nursery Stock on Sale, at the lowest remuuerative 


prices,—Nursery and Seedsmen, Kingston, Surrey, Sept. 21, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
THER PENNY-PLANT GENETLEMAN TO MR. 
DICKSON, Editor of the Floricultitral Department 
of the GARDENERS’ AND Farmers’ JOURNAL, 


Sm,—After reading your unwarrantable attack on my cha- 
racter, in the Journal of the 10th August, which a friend has 
sent me, and presuming you have only a tenth of the superior 
abilities you assume, you must have known it to be false, and for 
that reason my first idea was to take Lyach-law on your per- 
son, but it wae.at the moment not within reach—the nexf, legal 
proceedings ; but on consideration I found I could rot con- 
sistently give my oath in court that you have done, or will do 
me, apy injury. On the contraty, after getting éool; I now 
think you have just filled a vacancy I wanted, by electing 
yourself my engine-driver, to clear the way for my second trip; 
and, what is equally good, you say you are provided with 
stokers and fuel, You are a bold fellow, Dickson, as you 
confess, in taking the charge, that it isnew to you. You even 
say that you do not know how the machinery works ; but rely 
on your long experience, in putting on the drag, as driver of 
Dickson and Co.’s old waggon, that you and your cowardly 
backers can stop the steam, If this is all you have to trust to, 
I think the sooner you get back to the old waggon, before your 
assistants leave, the better—though shakey, it may last you 
some time. Placing yourself on the rails under such circum- 
stances is little short of madness, particularly as my second is 
an express andis already started ; the passengers—principally 
ladies, the second and third classes, surrounded as they are 
with first class Verbenas, Geraniums, &c., unknown to them 
before in such profusion—look so happy, that I cheerfully 
accept, at their warm hearted requests, to act as director and 
guard. From the slight view I have taken, I see many of the 
former seats filled with the satne parties, and what is very gra- 
tifying, some have brought their daughters and mothers. 
Having been the road_before, we are now going cheerfully on, 
as they have had ocular proof that I will not deceive them ; 
that however much dost you and your dusty companions may 
create, I will try and take care that it does not blind them. 
But to be serious ; you have wilfully left out the words bedding- 
out plants, which any one referring to my Advertisement wiil 
see that it alters the meaning ; and any one at all conversant 
with Flowers must know that first-rate bedding-out Plants are 
different from new Florists’ Flowers. Though every year is 
adding to this class of plants, still before they have weathered 
the storms, and shown their habits for a season out of doors, 
and proved worthy, they cannot in justice be called first-rate 
for that purpose, however beautiful and suitable for pot culture 
under glass. I also challenge you to produce one single in- 
stance of my sending out new Florists’ Flowers as first-rate at 
high prices. I also challenge you to produce a single instance 
of my offering Cups, Medals, or Money as prizes for my 
own seedlings coming out the same season. I may also 
add that I do not offer new plants the first year at 
one penny, though judging from what has come out 
this year, many of them are hardly worth it; but wby not the 
rai-ers of new flowers make arrangements amongst them- 
selves, and rule the prices the first year, say, for Verbenas, 
5s, in May, 4s. in June, &e.? I, for one, though held out by 
the editor as 2 destructionist and impostor, will agree to it. 
My object is to send out really good bedding-out plants, with- 
out any regard to when they came out, such as the first gar- 
deners in the kingdom cultivate, with the view of supplying a 
class that takes great interest in flowers, but cannot afford 
to give annually 6d per plant for bedding out stuff. A sample 
of the Verbenas was exhibited at the Botanic Society's show in 
June and July, and we believe the best ever shown. I have 
been a grower of flowers upwards of 36 years, and have had 
prizes more than 30 years ago ; and I remember, as if it only 
occurred yesterday, who I got my first Tulip, Rose, Hydrangea, 
&c., from, and can fully appreciate the pleasure of those that 
are fond of flowers when they gain their object. I believe that 
I was the first that had medals for seedling and specimen 
plants of Verbenas in London. I am also in the fall beliet 
that it will do nurserymen good, by allowing the amateurs 
more room in their houses tor choice plants, and I have no 
doubt that it will create thousands of new customers ; and, 
therefore, will give greater scope for the raisers of new varieties 
and novelties, supported as I am by the ladies, and having the 
good fortune this season to have the services of that now rare 
animal SUPPOSITITIOUS DICKSONII, which I hope tomake 
good use of as a novelty to attract attention for 1851, And as my 
system of growiog plants by the 100,000 appears beyond your 
comprehension, you, like all ignorant and obstinate people, 
condemn what you do not understand. Though I had 100,000 
unsold this season, I will try again to deserve the name of ‘tue 
penny plant gentleman ” (not self christened) which you say has 
novelty to recommend it, aud leave the vendors of Primroses 
and Lavender, three bunches a penny, for the present, to the 
protection of Mr. Dickson, who appears to me, by his leading 
article of the 10th, to be more qualified for them than editor of 
a paper that claims the character of being the only organ of 
publicity for genuine property and honesty. 


Stowe, Buckingham, David FERGUSON. 


P.S, The above was sent to the journal, but as if appears not 
consistent with their sort of justice, it has not been inserted ; 
I therefore respectfully isform the proprietor of the above 
journal that if not inserted the following week after this notice, 
I will take out legal proceedings against him. 
ERGUSON’S SUMMER AND WINTER 

BEDDING-OUT PLANTS, — Ladies. and Gentlemen, if 
you want choice for the summer you will find it advantageous 
to order now for May, 1851, I bave room to winter almost an 
unlimited number ; and where-the reference is respectable, and 
no doubt of their genuine quality, I will not wish a remittance 
till they prove worthy. 

I also offer, at double the price, the following, in about 
equal quantities, for filling the beds in winter, and which can 
be removed to a reserved place before planting, the Verbenas, 
&c., in May, and returned again aad again, without injury. 
Nice plants of Aucuba japonica, Chinese Arbor-vites, Junipers, 
Green Holly, Lauresunus, Tree Box, Common and Portugal 
Laure), Cotoneaster micropby la, Yew, Berberis aquifolium, wc, 
For larger stuff, see other advertisements. As the rail is com- 
pleted to Aylesbury and Buckingham, D. F, invites inspection, 
For specimen plants, 1be former ; small, the latter. 

Davip Fenauson, Nurseryman, &c., near Buckingham. 


ULMUS MONTANA, var. PENDULA FOLIIS VARIEGATIS, 
the Weeping Silver-striped Wych, or Scotch Elm. 
ESSRS. PONTHY beg to inform the Trade and 
the Public that they intend sending out the above splen- 
did Tree this autumn. 


The variety is an original with themselves, and was found in 
their Nursery some years ago. Itis equally robust and pendulous 
in its habit wi h the common Weeping Elm, andits leafis dis- 
tinctly suiped or margined with silver, It is remarkable for 
its constancy in variegation, seldom or ever producing an 
entire green leaf, Several eminent people in the Trade have 
this summer seen the Stock of Planta, and pronounce it one of 
the greatest novelties in its line that for a long period hae 
been introduced. The Plants are worked on stems from 3 to 
6 feet high. One year worked, 10s. 6d.; two years, 15s. 3 and 
three years, 21s, each, 

Messrs. Ponrey Haye algo on Sale an extensive Collection of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, catalogues «f which can be had 
On application.—N.B. Remittances or references will be re- 
quired from unktiown correspondents, 

Nursery, Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Sept, 21 


M4 ESSRS. KNIGHT anp PERRY feel themselves 
called tipoti to, offer their most gratéful acknowledg- 
menfé for the eonfidébce with which their numerous Pattons 
have recurred to thém whén ih want of GARD ENERS; and beg 
most respectfully to state that the sctutiny and Vigilance they 
have always employed in seléctitig good and clever men (to 
which the almost invariable satisfaction that has so long at- 
tended their recommendatiofis is mainly attributable), is, if 
possible, increased now; and that the steps they take to arrive 
correctly at the private as well as the professional chapacter of 
those they send out as Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, dwe., 
induce them to engage, unhesitatingly, to furnish first-rate men 
in these capacities whenever called on to do so, 
Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


UPTON PARK. 

QLouGH DAHLIA SHOW, SerfemMper, 26.— 

W. Braaa, of the Star Nursery, will give a SILVER CUP, 
valuefiye guineas, in addition to the other Seven Prizes offered, 
to Amateurs and Gentienien’s Gardeners, for the best 12 
blooms of DAHLIAS, dissimilar fiowers, to be ready for the 
judges by 12 o’clock, and remain till 6. Fancy Dablias, six 
blooms; new Dahlias, Pansies, Roses, Hollyhocks, &c., as 
usual, Seedling Dahlias, three blooms, in stands. 


BULBOUS ROOTS, GRAPE VINES, &e. 
WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 

© inform the Nobility and Gentry that they have now got a 
large collection of fine Bulbs, which they can supply very cheap. 
Small collections made up, consisting of Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tulips, Jonquils, Cr cus, Snowdrops, Gladiolus, Alstreolum, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Iris, Scilla, and other appropriate 
kinds, for 30s., 20s, and 10s. Priced Catalogues sent upon 
application, Also a very fine collection of GRAPE VINES 
IN POTS, from eyes two and three years old, for FORCING 
IN POTS or PLANTING,—STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS in extensive variety. 
J. Werks and Co., King’e-road, Chelsea. 


ECK’S PELARGONIUMS AND OTHER 
RAISERS’ VARIETIES. —. Twelve of the following 
Varieties ARE NOW READY TO BE SENT OUT in ex- 
change for a post-office order on Brentford for Two Guineas, 
inciuding package and delivery to London: Blanche, Centurion, 
Cassandra, Crusader, Delicatissima, Dorcas, Emilia, Gustavus, 
Gulielma, Lalla Rookh, Lamartine, Mont Blane, Meleagre, 
Minna, Ondine, Princess, Alonzo, Ruby, Rosamond, Star, 
Symmetry, and Sarah —Post-office orders are requested to be 
made payable to Joun Doxson. The Varieties of 1549 are not 
yet ready, but those of 1848 may be selected. Descriptive 
Catalogues may be had upon application to J. D., enclosing a 
postage stamp. 

N.B,—Growers of Pelargoniums should provide themselves 
with what they require at once, and shift them into larger-sized 
pots than they are sent out in. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth, Sept. 21. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WaTER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices, Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Pians, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. W®rKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


(GREEN anp HOTHOUSES made by Machinery, 
warranted best materials, glazed 16-oz. sheet glass, of a 


both ends and one door, painted three 
and delivered to any Railway or Wharf 


large size, with glass at 
coats of best oil-colour, 
in London. 
Span-roofed, glass |S 
all round, 


Unglazed 


Lean-to. Unglazed. 


ont, 3 feet 6 in., wood an 
3 feet 6 in. brickwork. 


glass ; 


ecscoecsceooososc|® 
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8 
0 
5 
0 
0 
12 
17 
2 

2 14 
15 
13 
6 
11 
14 


Height intr 


for the brickwork, Wc. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application. 
Lists ot prices for Sash-doors, &ec., post-free on application. 

J. Lewts, Horticultural Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 


P! MLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, mioveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge: roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. MaGnous’s Works in North Wales. 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, &c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr, MAGNUS, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgraye-place, London, 


) shovellers, gold-eyed and dun 


_. PERMANENT PASTURE, 7 
PNRY ROGER, SMITHE, of Bastling; Fav¥er- 
sham, Kent, engages to supply the Public the 
4 URAL GRASSES AND TREFOILS, itt mixtures suited 
to the desctiption of soil which may be named, dt 1l, per acre, 
allowing 3 bushels, The Seeds to be delivered on the railway. 
Mixtures for Lawns and old Pastures at an equal reduction. 
These Seeds are gathered by a gentleman, who, having made 
them his study from boyhood, now offers the result of his la- 
bour for the goed of-the lamded interest, who are so suddenly 
and un’ qually taxed. 
A reference is required from unknown coFrespondents. 


E. FOSTER, ESQ’S, NEW PELARGONIUMS. 
M. BRAGG is authorised by Epmunp Foster, 
Esq., of Clewer Manor, to send out his new and choice 
vatieties for 1850, Catalogues of Which can bé Had on applica- 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Rouse has likewise favoured W. B. with 
the stock of his superb Pelargontam “ALIBI” Othergood 
and approved sorts ; for description and price, see Catalogue, 
which contains lists of Chater’s and other new and superb 
Hollyliocks, Pansies, Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Roses, Chry- 
ganthemums, &c.; ground and pot roote of show and fancy 
Dahlias.—Star Nursery, Slough, Bucks. 


NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, HERTS, 
A PAUL anv SON respectfully inform their 
¢ Customers and the Public in general, that their New 
and Descriptive CATALOGUES of Roses and Hardy Oma- 
mentalF lowering Trees and Shrubs will be ready by the Ist of 
October. Applications, enclosing two stamps for the Rose, and 
one for the Tree Catalogue, will be immediately attended to. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, VERBENAS, &e., FOR 
THE MILLION, 
AVID FERGUSON, Lanpscare GarpENER, Con- 
TRACTOR, PLANTER, W&e., offers common Laurels at 1. to 
BL. per 1000; if 100,000 are taken 10,000 will be added. Good 
standard Roses, 3 to 6 feet, 5/. per 100, and 401. per 1000. Ber- 
beris aquifolium, fine, 1l. to 31, per 1000. Evergreen Privet, 
strong, ll. to ll. 53s. per 1000. Cotoneaster microphylla, for 
hedges, d&vc., fine, 10s. per 100, and 4J. per 1060. Also large 
quantities of the following at low prices :— Fine specimen 
Cedrus Deodara and Pinus excelsa, 4 to 6 feet in height, in 
pots; fine specimen Arbor-vitz, Aucuba japonica, Yews, Box, 
Phillyreas, red Cedars, Araucarias ; sco.ch, Silver, and Spruce 
Firs; Larch, Oak, Elm, Ash, Lime, Hornbeam, Hazel; double 
pink and scarlet Thorns, fine maiden Peaches and Nectarines, 
worked from trees iu the houses on the spot ; some of the fruit 
was exhibited at Regent-street, aud received a Banksian 
Medal, this season, though very inferior to what D. F, has sent to 
his fruiterer at different times this season, which can be proved ; 
with large quantities of other Fruit Trees. Also first-rate 
Verbenas, Petunias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Anagailis, Salvias, Cupheas, d&c,, for bedding out, at Is. 6d. 
per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken ; 1s. 3d. 1f 20 to, 50 dozen 
are taken; above 50 dozen, 1d. each; and if 100 dozen are 
taken, 5dozen will be adéed, Carriage free to London, Bir- 
mingham, Leamington, Peterborough, Banbury, Bedford, and 
all intermediate stations on the Norih- Western Railway. 

Lists marked for selection at the above prices sent free on 
application ; but to those not already in possession of a collec- 
tion, D. F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity they 
want, atid leave the selection to him; and to those that 
have no convenience for wintering plants, they will find 
it advantageous to give their annual orders in August and 
September for the following spring, 28 they, on taking five 
dozen and upwards, will have the choice not only. of those 
marked in the list, but any other bedding out plant, if possible 
to procure, at equally low prices. 

Letters directed Buckingham (where all Post-office orders 
are requested to be made payable), in place of Aylesbury, reach 
D. F. one day sooner. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improved Patent Rough Plat, made by Messrs. Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works, 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receiye estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes; and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 
Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying; never blot; never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Inks for office-stands, desks, dc. 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gas Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, arid Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff sould be without one, May be 
had Gratis on setiding two postage stamps to Messrs. CocAn 
and Co., 48, Leicester-square, London. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


ae 
EA 

PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, 
E DENCH invites theattention of Gentlemen about 

e to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 1@'to 21 oz: per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, eharged from 1s. 3d, to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty, Patent Sashes, requiring do paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER; 


ese PHEASANTRY;, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to Her Majesty and 
H.R. 8. Prince Alvert— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
divers, Carolina ducks, &¢., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spavish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, aud Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and comtion pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-strert, London. 


C UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
AND LIGHTS. 

One hundred 1, 2, and 3-light Boxes and Lights of all. 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom ; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1. 4s, Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green and Hot-houses, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom, References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of the counties of England, JAs., WATTS, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, 


38—1850.| 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, &, 
A VAN GEERT, Frorist, Ghent, begs to inform 
e the above that he has just published his New CATA- 
LOGUE OF PLANTS, which may be had on application to 
his Agents, Bperaam and Biackira, Custom House, Shipping, 
and General Forwarding Agents, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, 
Lower Thames-street, London. 


ESSRS. VEITCH anv SON’S CATALOGUES 

OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, STOVE AND GREEN- 

HOUSE PLANTS, GERANIUMS, AMERIOAN PLANTS, &c., 

&e.; are now ready, and can be had, on pre-paid application, 
‘by enclosing two postage stamps.—Exeter, Sept. 21. 


WILMOT’S “PRINCE ARTHUR” STRAWBERRY. 
; mt WILMOT begs to state that he will commence 
* sending out his new Strawberry next week. Orders 
forwarded to himself or the following agents will be duly 
executed, Price 5J. per 100, 
AgEnTS.—Robert Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery; William 
T. Atwood, Mortlake, Surrey ; George Charlwood, Seedsman, 
Oovent-garden ; and Messrs. Hurst and M‘Mullen, 6, Leaden- 
hall-street,—Isleworth, Middlesex, Sept. 21. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1850. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Countay Suow.—Tuesday, Sept. 24: Whitby Floral and Horticultural. 


Aw outery has been raised against the Woods 
cand Forests by a part of the daily press, who, in 
their zeal for popular rights, fancy they have dis- 
«overed a flagrant case of popular wrong. A few 
workmen have been seen cutting a straight line 
across the esplanade in front of Buckingham Palace ; 
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ment having alike fled from town, the censures of 
the member for Montrose having melted into air, 
and the ‘pledge’ of Sir Carters Woop having 
become a thing of the past, the Commissioners set 
bravely to work with 11,000/, in hand.” They begin 
by pulling down the famous marble arch. “ They 
had not settled where the arch was to go, but at all 
events it must come down; so a road is made into 
the nearest field, which happened in this case to be 
the Green-park, and there, shrouded by a wooden 
enclosure, the relics are to lie till an available posi- 
tion is found. If the place of reconstruction is so 
uncertain, it might have been as well to hire the 
yard of some eminent builder and store the materials 
in a more fitting locality. The only alternative is 
to suppose that there is some definite object in the 
chotce of so singular a stone-yard as the sward of 
the Green-park hard by the palace windows.’— 
“The Woods and Torests have commenced their 
campaign by cutting off a fine piece of St. James’s- 
park, and are proceeding to pile up the dismembered 
arch in the middle of the Green-park. Any one 
may see that, having effected a beginning of their 
plan, and bored all London with their stone-yard 
during the time of the Exhibition next year, and 
perhaps for some years after, they will agitate for 
some more money in order to finish the job.” We 
next have a formidable account of some intentions 
entertained by Mr. Nesriexp of constructing magni- 
ficent gardens in front of Buckingham Palace, to be 
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| existing boundaries of roadway and iron fencing, 
by dots. 

From this it appears that it is intended to form 2 
court-yard in front of the Palace, about 50 yards 
broad and 264 yards long, for the purpose of 
diverting the existing roadway from the walls of the 
palace, and of securing some degree of quiet to its 
inhabitants ; and that in order to replace the road- 
way thus removed, Constitution-hill will be made 
to sweep gracefully round the new court-yard, while 
a similar bend will be given to the line of road 
from Pimlico. In carrying out this plan a small 
trianguiar morsel of the useless naked ugly end of 
the enclosure in St. James’s Park will be cut off; 
the water will not be approached within 100 feet, 
and no interference whatever will take place with 
public convenience. On the contrary, public conve- 
nience will be consulted, and the appearance of one 
of the few public buildings in London which people 
care to look at, be wonderfully improved. 

These are the exact alterations which are “to 
create universal disgust, to mar the beauty of the 
parks, to curtail their proportions with unheard-of 
cruelty, and to cut off one-third of the whole length 
of the lake!” Surely a mare’s nest of such dimen< 
sions was never found before. 

Can any one doubt that instead of “the beauty of 
the parks being marred” it will be very greatly 
improved? The appearance of Buckingham Palace 
has been the subject of some just and much unfair 
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a couple of ominous surveying rody have been ob- 
Served in the Green-park; some costermongers’ 
carts have been detected emptying themselves of 
their loads in front of the palace; and, in connec- 
tion with this, the famous marble arch hag begun to 
disappear. Hence it has been inferred that Lord 
Seymour is aboutto perpetrate some official enormity, 
= According to the Times, the Commissioners are 

coolly proceeding to Occupy a large slice of the 
Green-park temporarily, and a section of St. James’s- 
park ex permanence ;” the public is hereafter to 
discover, “ to the universal disgust, that the beauty 
of both parks has been marred, and the proportions 
of one cruelly curtailed,” « Ministry and Parlia- 


cut out of the Green-park and St. James’s-park ; 
and an assurance that the ornamental water is to be 
curtailed. “From the clearance already made at 
the upper end,” says the Times, “we discover that 
one-third of the whole length of the lake would be 
cut off.” 

It is difficult to conceive how a journal, with such 
means of ascertaining the truth as the Times pos- 
sesses, could have fallen into this series of mistakes. 
The statements are made under a total misappre- 
hension of the intention of the Commissioners and 
of the facts of the case, as will be seen by the 
accompanying plan, in which the works now in 


Progress are indicated by solid lines, and the 


criticism ; it is admitted very generally to be un~ 
worthy the sovereign of England ; but whether that 
be so or not there the building stands, and it must 
be finished. The works now in progress are the 
completion of it ; they are as necessary to the build< 
ing as any other portion of the decorations. Not ta 
construct them would be to leave the QUEEN’S 
London residence in the same state as a Londor 
shopkeeper’s house without its area railings, Until 
the marble arch is down, and the outer court-yard, 
with the road surrounding it, is completed, the front 
of the palace must remain little better than a stone~ 
yard. We confidently believe that these changes 
will be productive of as beautiful an effect ag ig 
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attainable under existing circumstances. The main 
public approach to the palace will be by the Mall, 
which, stopped by the court-yard, with its grace- 
ful outline, will extend symmetrically to the right 
and left, on the one hand leading to Constitution- 
hill, and on the other to the Birdeage-walk and 
Pimlico. y 

‘As to the end of the ornamental ground in St. 
James’s-park it will undergo no change ; there will 
be no curtailment of the lake and no interference 
with public convenience ; its end will be turned, so 
as to suit the new court-yard ; and that is all. For 
our own part we could have wished that some altera- 
tion of this end of the Park had been made ; it is 
evident that the original design was here left incom- 
plete, with a view to some change like that in pro- 
gress ; for it is inconceivable that the refined taste 
which planned the modern park would have placed 
the ugliest portion of it, a portion which is a blot 
upon the plan, next the front of a Royal Palace. 


The unfortunate marble arch is another subject 
upon which the Z%mes is eloquent. It is astonished 
at its removal to the Green-park (a place within a 
few yards of its present position), and suggests that 
it is put there because the Woods and Forests have 
a lurking affection for a certain “ discarded plan ;” 
and in another place the public is assured that there 
must be some definite object in the choice of so 
singular a stone-yard as the sward of the Green- 
park, hard by the palace windows. We dare say 
there is a definite object, and we would suggest the 
great probability that the place to which it is to be 
removed is some point in advance of the palace, 
towards the Horse Guards. It is indeed reported 
that Lord Srymour’s wish is to have it at A. in 
the annexed plan, a not inappropriate position ; and 
if so, it must, we think, be admitted that a more 
convenient station for the “ stone-yard” could not 
have been selected until the arch can be recon- 
structed. 

We have alluded to “a discarded plan” by Mr. 
Nesrretp. This is described as follows : “ It pro- 
posed to make two large ornamental gardens in 
front of Buckingham Palace—one on the north, and 
one on the south side of the Mall ; the northern one 
being taken out of the Green-park, and the southern 
one out of the ornamental enclosure in St. James’s- 
park. The two would extend in length from Staf- 
ford-house to the western extremity of the Mall, and 
in breadth from the Birdcage-walk to the straight 
path leading into Cleveland-row. The marble 
arch would be placed in the centre of the 
Mall, parallel with the east side of the two gardens 
and between them.” It would be difficult to 
find any person of taste not ready to admit 
that gardens like these would be a beautiful 
feature of the ground; and that they would har- 
monise much better with the architectural features 
of the Palace front than the rough shrubbery and 
little water squirt which they would cover. Nor 
would they curtail the space open to public re- 
ereation; because they would be as public as the 
gardens of the Tuileries; in fact, their area would 
be greater than the present area by the whole surface 
of the water which they would displace, and which 
is now only to be looked at. 

But all this speculation is as useless as the de- 
scription in the Times ; for there is no intention 
whatever of executing Mr. Nusrienp’s design, as 
will be seen by our plan of what is really doing ; 
and it is probable that it never will be executed. 
Experience shows that Joun Butt, who is eager 
enough to censure Government for the paltry ap- 
pearance of all public buildings, is still more eager 
to withhold the means of doing anything noble 
and worthy of comparison with foreign architectural 
works; and we see no probability of Buckingham 
Palace being more favoured than other places. 


Many attempts have been made in this country to 
call the attention of the public to the mass of 
nutritious food which decays neglected in our woods 
and fields every autumn, in the shape of fungi. The 
prejudices, however, against any general appropria- 
tion of these viands seem almost insurmountable, 
and they are every now and then confirmed by some 
lamentable occurrence like that which lately tock 
place at Bristol, from the use, as it is said, of some 
jarge species resembling the common Agaric. Un- 
fortunately in such cases It 1s seldom possible to 
determine accurately the species which have been 

‘eaten, much less the attendant circumstances, a due 
appreciation of which could alone lead to any trust- 
worthy result. In the cases which have come under 
our own notice there has always been alittle mystery 
about the matter. At Cambridge, some years since, 
a whole family suffered from eating Blewits (Ag. 
personatus) a species commonly sold in the London 
markets, and used regularly in some families as an 
excellent article of food. Other species however 
were known to be intermixed in small quantities, 


though scarcely determinable when received, and it 
seems more just to attribute the evil result to them 
than to a species which is acknowledged to be gene- 
rally safe and wholesome. 

In the Bristol case we have seen no specimens, 
except indeed some sent to us from Clevedon-court 
are the same with those said to be common in Leigh 
Wood; but, as far as appears on its surface, the 
species in question was the common Ay. arvensis, a 
species exposed for sale in immense numbers in our 
markets, and one of which we never scruple to make 
use. During the course of last autumn we examined 
multitudes of Mushrooms in Covent Garden market, 
and, except forced specimens, we did not see a 
single true Mushroom, though many bushels were 
strewed about the stalls. It is very difficult there- 
fore to understand how a species eaten very exten- 
sively with impunity, should in some individual 
families, where the number of their component 
members is not small enough to account for any 
peculiarity of constitution like that which renders 
mussels dangerous, prove not merely injurious but 
fatal. It is probable that in all such cases the 
quantity taken into the stomach has been large ; and 
it is possible that, in some, mineral poisons may have 
beenconcerned. Amanitine, the principle on which the 
dangerous property of fungi depends, exists very pos- 
sibly in different proportions in different samples ; 
and it is natural to expect that those which are pro- 
duced artificially should exhibit, on analysis, a com- 
paratively smaller proportion of such principles, in 
consequence of being removed, when growing, from 
the influence of light. At present, however, the 
chemical analyses of these productions are far from 
complete ; and it is much to be desired that com- 
parative experiments should be made of Agaricus 
campestris, produced naturally and artificially, as 
also of A. arvensis. 

In most foreign markets there is a public in- 
spector of the fungi exhibited for sale, and it is said 
that in consequence accidents are extremely rare. 
Were the quality, however, of particular species 
very variable, no system of inspection could guard 
against accidents, except indeed, as at Paris, no 
Mushrooms were admitted except those raised arti- 
ficially. We cannot help therefore suspecting that, 
where accidents do occur, it would be found, on 
fitting examination, that the fault did not lie against 
species which experience has pronounced wholesome, 
but was due to an ignorant admixture of really 
deleterious kinds. 


A CORRESPONDENT reproaches us with allowing 
others to give bad advice. He says: “I am aware 
the conductor of a periodical cannot be considered 
responsible for such advice, yet I think it behoves 
him to be careful, that great mischief doesgot ensue 


from following it. This must be the case if Potato 
growers should be induced to imitate your corre- 
spondent in this day’s Chronicle respecting the 
taking up the crop. I have been a very large grower 
for the last 30 years, and during my early years I 
made many experiments about the time of taking 
up and the manner of securing them. Much, I be- 
lieve, yet remains to be proved as to the best mode 
of keeping them, but I have invariably found that 
fully ripened Potatoes weigh the heaviest, keep the 
best, and are much the best in flavour. Shaws are 
getting ripe, and perhaps may be taken early, but I 
appeal to the salesmen in Covent Garden market to 
justify me, when I say that there is not a ripe Regent 
to be found in the market, neither will there be for 
many days to come. October is quite early enough 
to dig for storing the main crop of Regents ; and if 
your correspondent would consult any of the small 
market gardeners, they would assure him they never 
so well please their customers as when they dig for 
their daily supply quite up to the severe frosts. 
And further, if he will leave a small piece undug, 
and covered with mulch, to keep out the frosts, he 
will not require to be told how vastly superior 
will be the fresh dug Potatoes to the ordinary 
stored ones.” iw 

He must bea very careless reader of the Chronicle 
who charges us with allowing bad advice to go forth 
under the guise of “ Correspondence.” On the con- 
trary, it must be obvious that we almost overstep the 
bounds of courtesy, in criticising our correspondents 
statements. The views of the gentleman whose 
censure we thus notice are precisely what we have 
advocated for years. So long ago as the year 1846, 
we pointed out, by the example of Mr. Suerurrp, 
of the Calf of Man, the great advantage of leaving 
the crop in the ground. In fact, we said then, what 
we now repeat, that if it were not for the inconve- 
nience of the practice, the best way of storing Pota- 
toes is to leave them inthe ground where they grow, 
guarding them only from wet and cold. 

The soundness of this principle is incontestable 3 
but like many other sound principles, it cannot be 
observed, except in afew cases. It is for the public 
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to consider in what way it can be best applied. - 
As to the particular passage to which our corre- 
spondent objects, we cannot discover where it is, 
and therefore give this general disclaimer. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuarter VII.—Potting is an operation in which 
the talents of a mismanager are generally con- 
spicuous. The quality of the implement, its size, 
and the mode of using it, are each subjects in which 
he is particularly conversant. 

In the selection of pots he will always take the: 
softest, because he thinks they suit plants best ; 
that is to say, they become dry sooner than others, 
are hottest in the sun, coldest in draughts, the most 
difficult to clean, and by far the most perishable. 
The latter circumstance is of no consequence, for it 
increases the potter’s bill, and expense is no object 
with him, as has been already shown. 

In preparing earth in which potted plants are to: 
grow, the same skill should be conspicuous. Always. 
sift your earth as fine as you can get it; it looks so, 
nicely. Ram it down as tight as you can; that 
prevents water running off, and saves the watering- 
can; if ,it is “rather stiffish,’ so much the better; 
there will be the sooner a nice hard ball. 

When you crock a pot, don’t put one large crock 
over the hole, and a handful more over that. One 
is quite enough ; whether it lies over the hole or on 
one side, is a trifle; if it does not cover the hole, the 
earth will, if you only press it down tight enough. 

Always keep your plants in small pots—as small! 
as they will grow in; and never shift them if yow 
can help it. By this means you will ensure nice 
little specimens, and you may have four or five 
times as many sorts in the same space as your 
neighbour, with his one-shift system. Perhaps he- 
will have more flowers and a finer display than you ;, 
but what then? You will have a much larger col- 
lection. If the plants should happen to die, do not. 
throw them away on any account, but leave them 
with their sticks in ; they will show what a famous 
collection you have had. The advantage of this: 
may be seen by any one who visits Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek’s houses in the county of York. 

There is a foolish fashion of growing what they. 
call Coniferous plants for out-of-door specimens ; if 
you fall into that fancy take especial care that your 
plants remain in the pots long enough to get cork 
screw roots; this is easily managed by considering. 
well, say for three or four years, where you will put 
them; and in the meanwhile if you keep them in 
small pots standing on cinder-ashes, plenty of nice 
young roots will come out of the bottoms of the: 
pots. Some say that corkscrewed Pine trees are apt 
to blow over when they are old; if so, that is an 
additional reason for getting them into such a con- 
dition; a Pine tree reeling over from the perpen— 
dicular is picturesque. 

Perhaps you would like to: repot a plant ; in that 
case never touch the old ball; let it alone, and 
drop it gently into the new pot, working some nice: 
fine mould all round it. You will see immediately 
how easily it receives water ; liquid will be through 
the hole in the bottom almost as soon as it touches. 
the mould. Smith says that it won’t touch the roots; 
but never mind him. Have not your father and 
your father’s grandfather always done as we advise 2° 
‘And how can a man do hetter than walk in the way’ 
of his forbears ? 

May be you intend to pot Strawberries for 
forcing ; if so, mind not to put them into the pots 
till you want to set them going ; their roots cannot. 
be better than in the open ground. At all events, 
if you do pot them beforehand, it is essential that 
you should not do it before the end of November ;. 
having done it, put them in a corner till you want 
them. Some people pack themin Bracken or leaves, or 
some material that will shelter them. Do not follow 
so ignorant an example. Is nota Strawberry hardy ? 
what need, then, can it have of protection 2? To be 
sure the great forcers of Strawberries take much: 
pains to shelter their plants till they are wanted, 
and to prepare them months beforehand : but these 
are the prejudices of mere practice, and beneath the 
genius of a mismanager. Kijroupos. 


oO 
VILLAGE EXCURSIONS,—LetrTer —_= 

You have taken such prominent notice of our little 
village excursions, that I cannot decline responding to 
your wish, that I should give your readers a few further 
details concerning them. If such details should not be 
adapted to all localities, they may perhaps be suggestive 
of other methods of proceeding, suitable to the cireum- 
stances of each case. Here, we are a purely agri- 
cultural village, in a very out of the way district 
of Suffolk, at 6 and 7 miles distance from the two 
nearest railway stations. Very few of our grown up 
Jabourers can either write or read, which is the case 
also with some of our farmers, the majority of whom 
are only small occupiers. When I came to reside here, 
10 years ago, it struck me as a bad feature in the habits. 
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of the place, that the labouring population had few 
opportunities allowed them for enjoying a day’s 
holiday, beyond the one customary holiday at Whitsun- 
tide. Plenty of hard work, without recreation for body 
or mind, was the usual life of the best labourer, and the 
more especially, if he were one of that description of 
character, not unfrequent among us, than whom there 
can scarcely be named a better specimen of a simple- 
minded Christian doing his duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call him. 

Your readers may be sure that in a large half- 
impoverished village, where many of the occupiers are 
unable to employ the amount of labour requisite for the 
efficient cultivation of the soil, there will be found not 
a few irregular characters debased in their habits, and 
dangerous in their dispositions, Such characters will 
always take care to have their periods of recreation; but, 
unhappily, when the choice is entirely left to themselves, 
they have recourse only to the lowest and coarsest 
forms of self-indulgence. We all know what is the 
usual resource of the uneducated and vicious—hard 
drinking at intervals, if not as a constancy. Tales are 
even told of certain delegated lords over many acres, 
who, in bygone times, would sit at table drinking for 
three days and three nights, after a “ frolic,” as all en- 
tertainments in eating and drinking are designated in 
this part of the world. It was the “ parson’s frolic” 
for the occupiers of farms at the tithe audit ; it is the 
“gentleman’s frolic’ to his tenants on rent-day ; and 
the “ farmer’s frolic ” to his labourers at harvest home. 
Although I have, happily, not heard of any such pro- 


- longed outbreaks in my own time, I cannot deny that I 


have formerly known a few to keep their seats for 
24 hours after I had left the table at one of these 
*‘frolics.” However, nothing so bad as this has hap- 
pened, te my knowledge, for some years. 

It has always appeared to me a most advisable object 
to endeavour to wean people (so far as influence and 
example may enable us) from low and degrading forms 
of indulgence, by teaching them to take pleasure 
in healthy recreation, and in gratifying and agree- 
able exhibitions. Without dwelling upon the various 
ways in which such an object may be attempted, past 
experience has satisfied me that the description of ex- 
cursions of which you have taken notice at p. 547, 
when properly looked after and subjected to due 
control, are among some of the very best means 
at our command for affording rational and agreeable 
recreation. They serve to awaken in us all a spirit of 
mutual toleration, and due respect for whatever may be 
peculiar to our relative positions in society. 

On such occasions we may safely assist in im- 
proving the enjoyments of the day, by promoting in- 
nocent amusements for which we no longer retain a 
relish ourselves, or perhaps may never have possessed 
any. It has surprised many persons to witness how 
orderly and inoffensively some of the very roughest 
natures will join in such recreations as I allude to, 
when they have been forewarned of the terms on which 
they have been invited to partake of them. 

When I made some early attempts at introducing 
recreation, of one sort or another, into our “ parish 
routine,” one of these consisted in a display of fireworks 
on my lawn. It was then earnestly represented to me 
by those who fancied they thoroughly understood the 
disposition of their labourers, that it would be a fatal 
experiment to admit them on my premises after dark, 
as I should inevitably find much wilful damage would 
be the consequence. Some slight damage may now and 
then have occurred from sheer ignorance that a labourer 
could possibly be doing anything very wrong by walking 
through a hedge (like a sportsman!) ia preference to 
going round by the gate; but I do not remember to 
have had cause to regret a single act of wanton mis- 
chief upon any occasion when the people had free 
access to my premises, upon the understanding that I 
was placing confidence in them. I believe as many 
shillings would cover all the damage that I have re- 
ceived in as many years. 

I find I have allowed my pen to run on in merely 
prefacing what I was proposing to communicate, and 
you must now draw your pen through every sentence 
you consider superfluous. A few scattered hints may 
serve to indicate the general condition and character of 
our people, better than any more formal description ; 
and as I have no time to spare for condensing, you 
must allow me to put down my remarks as they come 
to mind, and then you can make use of such as you 
consider may be serviceable. I must reserve for another 
letter what I have to say about village excursions, J. S. 
Henslow, Hitcham, Sept. 5. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

I REMEMBER the time when the production of a 
Cucumber in winter was considered a mighty horticul- 
tural feat ; and when such a thing was accomplished by 
some lucky gardener, his neighbours were placed in no 
very enviable position. Where accommodation is 
afforded, the case is different now. In the hands of a 
good gardener, a Cucumber pit, properly constructed and 
efficiently warmed, will secure an abundance of fruit 
throughout the winter, or, if need be, during the whole 
year. Amateurs, however, rarely possess proper con- 
veniences for such operations, and the question arises, 
Can Cucumbers be produced in winter without such a 
structure? I answer, Easily ; and I shall proceed to 
point out how the thing can be effected. 

I must premise that I write for those who possess 
some kind of structure which is heated in winter to a 
Stove temperature ; but it does not follow that it must 


be of a particular construction or arrangement ; any 
house, whether it be a Pine stove, a Grapery, or a plant 
stove, or even a forcing pit, will produce Cucumbers in 
winter, where space can be found near the glass for a 
few pots. Let a little seed be sown early in autumn, 
or a few plants struck from cuttings, which will answer 
equally well. When they are about 6 inches high, 
procure as many pots, 15 inches across, as you have 
space for; perhaps that may be only a couple, but even 
from two pots an occasional fruit may be obtained. 
The next point is to have at hand some nice mellow 
loam of a turfy nature, in a rough state; all the fine 
soil should be screened out of it. With this mix one- 
fourth half-decayed leaves, and your compost is 
complete. 

In potting, place a few large pieces of broken pots in 
the bottom of the pot, so as to secure complete drainage ; 
then fill up with soil, placing the young plant in the 
centre, with the old ball about an inch under the sur- 
face of the new soil, which should be, when finished, 
about level with the top of the rim, as it will subside, 
and thus make room for a future dressing. When 
potting is completed, give the whole a liberal watering, 
using on this, as on all subsequent occasions, water at 
the temperature of 80° ; the pots may then be placed 
in the positions assigned to them ; and as the plants 
grow, the Vines must be carefully supported, and 
trained, in order that the light may get unobstructed to 
all parts of the plant. 

The remaining grand point in the culture of Cu- 
cumbers is to keep them free from insects, such as 
thrip, mealy bug, red spider, and green fly. The usual 
remedies of fumigation, syringing, &c., must be re- 
sorted to; for should these pests ever be permitted to 
take possession, the plants may as well be thrown away. 
Let me, therefore, earnestly entreat those who may 
attempt the culture of Cucumbers on this plan, to keep 
their eyes open. I have been eating for the last 10 
months fruit from plants treated in the manner I have 
been describing. Pharo. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE. 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Fripay, Aug. 2.—In the Naturat History Section a 
paper was read by Dr. Lanxester from G. Newport, 
Esq., on the Reciprocal Relations of Vital and Physical 
Forces.—This was of some interest, as indicating the 
direction that physiological inquiry is taking with regard 
to the relationship of vital to physical forces. The 
author stated that as early as November 1845, he had 
advocated in a paper read before the Linnean Society, 
and published in an abstract of that paper at the time 
in the “ Athenzeum” and Gardeners’ Chronicle, views 
similar to those which had since been advocated by 
Prof. Matteucci, Dr. Fowler, and Dr. Carpenter. These 
views were considered by the Council of the Linnean 
Society as of too startling a nature to admit of publica- 
tion without further evidence, and they had accordingly 
omitted all reference to the subject in Mr. Newport’s 
paper as published in their Transactions. The report 
of the proceedings of the Linnean Society in the 
* Athenzeum” and Gardeners’ Chronicle was read to 
the section, as well as the original passage from the 
paper as presented to the Linnean Society. Some new 
remarks of Mr. Newport on the subject were subse- 
quently read at the Physiological Sub-Section.—Dr. 
Carpenter stated that it frequently occurred that such 
was the condition of science that the same thought 
occurred to many observers at the same time. He 
freely admitted that Mr. Newport had preceded him in 
pointing out the correlation of vital and physical forces. 
It was due, however, to Dr. Fowler to say that 50 years 
ago he had prosecuted researches on this subject. There 
was, however, a great difference between the idea of 
the correlation of physical and vital forces and the mere 
hypothesis of their identity. The investigation of their 
correlations was likely to lead to important results. Mr. 
Grove had the merit of first appreciating the import- 
ance of studying the correlation of physical forces; but 
this was no less obvious between such forces as motion, 
chemical affinity, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, 
than between these and various forces observed in 
the animal body, as the nerve force, muscle force, &c. 

On Some Peculiar Bodies which occur in Aldrovanda 
vesiculosa, Utricularia, and other Aquatic Plants, 
by Professor Partators, of Florence. —The author 
delivered his remarks in French. He drew atten- 
tion generally to the condition of the tissues in sub- 
merged plants, and pointed out the regular character 
of the intercellular cavities in their various organs. He 
described particularly the forms assumed by those cavi- 
ties in the genera Pontedera, Myriophyllum, Utricu- 
laria, &c, Although most frequently smooth around 
their walls, and very regular in form, they sometimes 
presented projections of various forms in their in- 
terior. This was especially the case in Nymphza 
and Nuphur, where the projections assumed the forms 
of irregular compound hairs. Sometimes these bodies 
were scaly. In the cavities of Myriophylium crys- 
talline bodies presented themselves.—Dr. Lankester 
remarked that crystals were not uncommon in the in- 
tercellular cavities of water plants. He had seen them 
very abundant in some species of Chara. In this case 
they were apparently carbonate of lime, and they were 
more abundant in proportion to the quantity of car- 
bonate of lime contained in the water in which the 
plants grew. Bodies similar to those described by Pro- 
fessor Parlatore in Nymphzea and Nuphar existed in 
the air cells of Victoria regia, 

Report of the committee appointed to invesligate 


the subject of the Vitality of Seeds. By H, EB. 
SrrickLanp, Esq.— The report stated that the com- 
mittee had continued their labours, and a list of 
the seeds of various plants which had been planted, 
and which had been ascertained to have been kept 
from 5 to 50 years, was given. These lists are pub- 
lished in the Transactions, and will one day furnish 
materials for general conclusions with regard to the 
period of time for which seeds will retain their power 
of growth.—Dr. Daubeny said that the result of the ex- 
periments, as far as they had gone, went to show the 
fallacy of the opinion that seeds retained their vitality 
through long periods of time. The notions abroad on 
this subject were truly absurd. He had lately seen a 
Fern which a gentleman supposed he had grown from 
sporules obtained froma fossil plant from the coal 
measures. The committee had been greatly assisted 
by persons sending them old seeds to experiment upon ; 
but generally the number sent was too few to be of 
value. As many as two or three thousand seeds should 
if possible be sent at a time. 

In the Mrcuanican Section a communication was 
made On a Register Hygrometer for regulating the 
Atmospheric Moisture of Houses, by Mr. Arrotp.— 
This instrument, with a variation of one quarter of a 
degree in the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, 
cpens a valve capable of supplying 10 quarts of water 
per hour, conveying it on to the surface of warm pipes 
covered with blotting paper, by which the water is evapo- 
rated until the atmosphere is sufficiently saturated, 
and the valve thereby closed. A lead pencil attached 
registers the distance the hygrometer travels, and thus 
a sheet of paper moved by a clock would show the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere at any period of 
time. 

Monpay, August 5.—In the Cuemicat SxcrTion a 
paper was read entitled, Some Observations on the 
Growth of Plants in Abnormal Atmospheres, by Dr. 
J. H. Guapstone and Mr. G. Guapstons.— Whereas 
oxygen is the most important constituent of the atmo- 
phere, so far as animal life is concerned, it is upon the 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and aqueous vapour that the 
vegetable world is supremely dependent. The question 
arises, Does the oxygen and nitrogen of the air play no 
important part in the process of vegetation? The fol- 
lowing preliminary experiments, with a view to the 
solution of this and similar inquiries, were detailed by 
the authors. A Pansy lived for the length of 24 days 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, containing 5 per cent. of 
carbonic acid ; one similarly placed in an atmosphere 
of common air remained healthy for a longer period. 
Five Onions just commencing to sprout were severally 
placed in carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, coal gas, air 
containing 8 per cent. of light carburetted hydrogen, 
aad ordinary atmospheric air. The germination of the 
first two was entirely stopped; while the hydrocarbons 
appeared considerably to accelerate the growth of the 
vegetable. The plants in each instance lost weight. 
A Pansy in flower, a young Stock, and a Grass 
plant were placed in pure nitrogen gas. The former 
two soon died, but the Grass was left growing a 
month after the commencement of the experiment. 
Another Pansy was placed in a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases in the proportion requisite to 
form water. In order to imitate the balance that 
obtains in nature between animal and vegetable life, 
some flies were introduced, along with some 
sugar to serve as their food. The experiment 
was commenced a fortnight since, and the plant, 
when last observed, was in good condition, Owing to 
the low specific gravity of the mixed gases, the flies 
were unable to mount on the wing, or make the usual 
buzzing noise; but the substitution of hydrogen for 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, had no marked effect upom 
their breathing, thus confirming the observations of 
M. Regnault, by an instance drawn from the Articulata, 

In the GEoLocicaL SECTION a paper was read On a 
Tertiary Fossiliferous Deposit underlying Basalt in 
the Island of Mull, by the Duke of AncyLi,—Tnhe island 
consists of trap, granite, and mica slate, all of which 
are seen in the small bay near Ardtun, and at this place 
are some small veins of coals interstratified with 
columnar basalt. A little north of the bay is Ardtun 
Head, a perpendicular cliff of 130 feet, intersected by a 
deep fissure or ravine, accessible from the moor above, 
The cliff consists of the following horizontal beds :—1. 
At the top, 20 or 30 feet of rudely columnar basalt ; 2. 
A: thin laminated stratum containing fossil leaves ; 3. 
Volcanic ashes ; 4. A second leaf-bed; 5. Asecond bed 
of voleanic ashes ; 6. A third leaf-bed ; 7. Amorphous 
basalt ; 8. Columnar basalt, occupying the base of the 
cliff. The voleanic ash-beds are undistinguishable from 
some modern formations at Vesuvius, and from the tuff 
at Madeira and Auvergne. The second leaf bed is 13 to 
2 feet thick, and in its lower part is a mere mass of 
vegetation. In the third bed the leaves are less 
numerous, and imbedded in a voleanic mud, which now 
forms a hard whinstone ; the leaves are black and look 
charred, but this is not necessarily the case: no trunks, 
boles, or even small twigs were found. From these 
appearances the Duke concluded that the leaves had 
accumulated from autumn to autumn in a shallow lake, 
and had been overflowed by soft mud, in which they 
were preserved. The only indication of liying animals 
found with the leaves was the track of a worm.—Prof. 
Forbes stated that the leaves were in a very beautiful 
state of preservation, and belonged to species of Plane, 
Alder, Pine, Equisetum, and some others. From the 
presence of flints the deposit appeared to be newer than 
the chalk, whilst in the latest tertiaries only vegetable 
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remains of a more boreal character were found. The 
leaves most resembled some eocene specimens from 
Styria, figured by Dr. Unger, and those found in the 
(eocene) pipe-clay beds of the Isle of Wight. Sir John 
Richardson had also discovered leaves of similar 
character at Mackenzie River, Arctie America, With 
respect to their situation, fossil leaves had been found 
in beds under basalt in Iceland ; and Prof. Oldham had 
just mentioned to him, that he found vegetable remains 
and leaves in a similar situation in the north of Ireland, 
but neither of these eases had been examined or pub- 
lished, —Mr. J. Smith said that the only clue to the 
discovery the Duke had made was the accidental finding 
of a “stone that looked like a leaf’’ by a sportsman.— 
Mr, Sedgwick, referring to the idea that dicotyledonous 
leaves (unless coniferous) were unknown in secondary 
strata, said that he had found such in the green-sand 
bordering the Hartz mountains. The trap rocks of the 
Hebrides had been considered of older tertiary date by 
Buckland and Conybeare 30 years since. 


Home Correspondence. 

Nepenthes.—“Is Nepenthes Rafflesiana a stove or 
an Orchidaceous plant? At a late exhibition of the 
Coventry and Warwickshire Horticultural and Flori- 
cultural Society, it was shown and awarded the first 
prize, as an Orchidaceous plant. A Constant Reader.” 
[This isa marvellous discovery of the Coventry and 
Warwickshire judges. A Nepenthes an Orchid! 
What next? If there should be a cattle show, these 
judges would no doubt determine a pig to be a bullock. } 

Tron Water Tanks.—I have need to apply a large, 
wrought-iron tank, capable of containing about 25 
hogsheads, to the purpose of maintaining a supply of 
rain-water for the use of my garden and plant houses. 
From what has been suggested to me, I am led to ask 
whether the water (which may be more or less, 
according to the season and demand), is likely to be 
affected by the iron, so as to become injurious to plants 
of a delicate nature. And if yes, whether any, and 
if any, what means can be adopted to obviate all such 
illeffects? Requesting the favour of an answer through 
the medium of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1 subseribe 
myself, what I really am, 4 Taker-in of your Paper 
from the first Number to the present day. [An 
uncoated iron tank will injure the water left in it. 
Perhaps water would stand in it without injury if the 
tank was well coated with pitch and tar, not coal tar. 
This is worth a trial.] 

The Trentham Hybrid Melon.—I1 have ripened two 
crops of the above Melon on the same plant this year. 
The first erop consisted of seven fruit, the largest 
weighing 2lbs. 14 0z., and the smallest 2lbs. By the 
second crop I had six fruit, about equal in quality to 
those of the first produce. I have now another crop 
swelling fast. H. B., Epsom. 

Large Produce of Potatoes from a whole set.—We 
dug here in the garden to-day (Sept. 16th), 22 lbs. of 
Potatoes, the produce of one set planted whole early 
this spring. ‘They are all perfectly free from disease. 
The only way in which I can account for so great a 
produce, is that the set was whole, planted early, well 
moulded up, and not crowded by any other plant ; hence 
the necessity of planting thinner than is usually done. 
I am of opinion that every one who has a pole of 
garden ground, ought to read Mr. Cuthill’s essay on the 
Potato. J. Rust, Chase-side House, Enfield. 

Pelargonium Gaills.—This is a gardener’s name for 
those curious excrescences which you have noticed at 
p. 579. They are familiar to most of us, more espe- 
cially to those who grow the old-fashioned varieties, 
some of which are hardly a season free from galls ; 
but, for my own part, I could never make out that they 
were either the cause or the consequence of ill health. 
The old Oak-leaved variegated Pelargonium, which is a 
sport from graveolens, is, of all the kinds I have seen, 
the most subject to them. Galls are produced on the 
roots and on all parts of this plant. I have been of 
opinion for a long time that this variegated plant 
first originated from one of these galls, although I have 
failed to get any of the galls to make buds, after 
trying them in various ways, and even splitting them 
thin, laying the pieces pressed on sand in pots, with and 
without glasses ; still think that I have seen a gall 
on the collar of a vigorous strong variety of the 
more recent seedlings burst into a shoot, and that the 
gall formed a dry burr round the shoot for a time. 
With this, however, I cannot charge my memory so as 
to be quite certain ; but that I often failed with galls 
from different varieties, cannot be a mistake, for I 
made the last attempt as late as last June, with a gall 
which formed on a cutting of the variegated Oak-leaved 
Pelargonium ; before it was rooted this gall had more 
matter in it than the cutting which produced it. It has 
occurred to me since I sat down to write this, that the 
best plan would be to cut off a slice from the top of the 
gall (as soon as the latter was observed) during the 
height of the growing season, still leaving the gall 
attached to the parent plant; thus, by arresting the 
efforts of the mass to extend onwards, we might force 
it to form buds on the edges of the cut part. This 
process seems feasible enough; besides, we have some 
analogous eases with leaves, bulbs, &c., on record. May 
it not be possible to obtain variegated Geraniums by 
this process? Ifso, we should have a proof at once of 
the old idea that variegation in the leaves arises from a 
diseased condition of the parent plant. D. Beaton. 

The * Willmore Surprise” Pelargonium.—In a late 
Number is inserted an article from Mr, Beaton, re- 
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| speeting this Pelargonium, a representation of which is 


given at p. 515. Mr. Beaton says that he has a double- 
flowering Pelargonium more surprising than the Will- 
more. Now let us see inwhat Mr. B.’s more surprising 
plant consists. He says his seedlings repeatedly had 
from 6 to 9 petals, but never 10; this is nothing very 
different from Mrs. Willmore’s plant, which has not less 
than 7, and sometimes 9 petals. But, it appears, that 
because Mr. B.’s plants did not produce 10 petals, they 
were destroyed as good for nothing; yet Mr. B. says 
he has saved one with 7 petals, “and a very beautiful 
bedder it will be.” Is this the plant which is to be more 
surprising than Willmore’s ? I am very well acquainted 
with Mrs. Willmore’s Pelargonium, and quite agree with 
you, “ that it is a most desirable plant for bedding out; ” 
and I can recommend it both on account of its bril- 
lianey of colour and good habit. All I can say is, that, 
if Mr. Beaton will send forth a more surprising plant, 
Iam sure the public will be thankful to him for it. 
Mr. B. has fallen into a mistake as to the owner of the 
plant. It does not belong to J. Willmore, Hsq., of 
Oldford, but is the property of Mrs. Willmore, of the 
American Nursery, Strawberry Vale, Edgbaston. It 
is an accidental seedling, as is stated in the Chronicle, 
and was found amongst a bed of Hollyhocks, where it 
had stood the previous winter, #'. B. Westcott, Edg- 
baston. [We have received a letter on this subject— 


for the most part a repetition of the above—from Mr, 
Cole, gardener to J. Willmore, Esq., of Oldford.] 


Sortettes, 


Cateponran Horticunruray, Sept. 5.—At this, 
which was the Fruit and Dahlia competition meeting, 
the following prizes were awarded :—Peaches : Ist, Mr. 
Crocket, gr. to Colonel Ferguson, for Bellegarde and 
Twyford ; 24, Mr. Campbell, gr., Alva House, for Red 
Magdalen and Noblesse. Nectarines: 1st, Mr. Camp- 
bell, for Newington and Elruge. Muscat Grapes: Ist, 
Mr. Fowler, gr. to Sir T. B. Hepburn, Bart., Smeaton 5 
2d, Mr. Ramsay, gr. to Sir G. Clerk. Black Hamburgh : 
Ist, Mr. Blair, gr. to Mrs. D, C. Durham, Largo ; 2d, 
Mr. Addison, gr. to the Earl of Wemyss. Frontignan : 
Ist, Mr. Reid, gr. to Professor Syme, for a fine bunch 
of Black. Heaviest bunch of Grapes fit for dessert : Ist, 
Mr. Marshall, gr. to A. Croil, Esq., for White Syrian, 
weighing 4 lbs. 5 oz. ; Mr. Fowler, of Smeaton, produced 
a bunch of White Syrian, weighing 4 lbs. 13 oz., but not 
being sufficiently ripe it did not receive a prize. Pine 
Apples: Ist, Mr. M:Connochie, Taymouth Castle, for a 
Ripley Queen, weighing 4 lbs.; 2d, Mr. Anderson, gr. to 
the Earl of Stair, also for a well-grown Queen. « Apri- 
cots: Ist, Mr. M‘Farlane, Lochend, for Moorpark and 
Breda; 2d, Mr. Thom, gr., Newton Don, for Hemskirk 
and Moorpark. Greengage Plums: Ist, Mr. Calder, gr. 
to Lady Harris; 24, Mr. Sinclair, gr. to W. Campbell, 
Esq. Plums, other than Greengages : Ist, Mr. Anderson, 
for Victoriaand Magnum bonum ; 2d, Mr. Sinclair, for 
Washington and Orieans. Highest-flavoued Melon: Ist, 
Mr. Thomson, gr. to Mrs. D. C. Durham, for Irish Green- 
fleshed ; 2d, Mr. Reid, for Henderson’s Green-fleshed. 
Heaviest twelve Jargonelle Pears, fit for immediate 
use: Ist, Mr. Addison, Gosford ; 2d, Mr. Gilmour, Mary 
Cottage—the latter being the heaviest, but not quite 
ripe. The display of Dahlias was excellent : Nursery- 
men’s Class, Ist, Messrs, Dickson aad Sons, for Crocus, 
Mrs. Seldon, Cleopatra, Duke of Wellington, Magni- 
ficent, Yellow Standard, Miss Spears, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Knight of Nova Scotia, Thames Bank Hero, 
Marchioness of Cornwallis, Sir F, Bathurst, Mrs. 
Anderson, Standard of Perfection, Grenadier, John 
Edwards, Purple Standard, and Prineess Radziville ; 
2d, Mr. Handasyde, for Purple Standard, Queen of Prim- 
roses, Grenadier, Duke of Wellington, Queen of Lilacs, 
Toison a’Or, Sir F. Bathurst, Crocus, Shylock, Madam 
Henrietta, Lily White, Mrs. Seldon, Yellow Standard, 
Frederick Jerome, Buffalo Girl, Elizabeth, and Queen of 
Sheba. Practical Gardeners: Ist, Mr. Young, gr. to 
Mrs. H. N. Ferguson, for General Negrier, Fearless, Pur- 
ple Standard, Mrs. Seldon, Snowflake, Grenadier, Duke 
of Wellington, Elizabeth, Captain Warner, Yellow 
Standard, Sir F. Bathurst, and Marchioness Cornwallis ; 
2d, Mr. Oswald, Murthly Castle, for Crocus, Purple 
Standard, Knight of Nova Scotia, Shylock, Marchioness 
Cornwallis, Caraetacus, Mrs. Seldon, Grenadier, Boule 
de Feu, Duke of Wellington, Beeswing, and Frederick 
Jerome ; 3d, Mr. M‘Donald, gr. Drummond Castle. 
Amateurs’ department: Ist, Mr. King, Inveresk, for 
Caractacus, Duke of Wellington, Sir F. Bathurst, Pur- 
ple Standard, Shylock, and Beeswing; 2d, Mr. Paton, 
Whitehill, for Beeswing, Crocus, Grenadier, March- 
ioness Cornwallis, Duke of Wellington, and Shylock. 
Fancy Dahlias : 1st, Mr. M‘Donald, Drummond Castle, 
for Rainbow, George Clayton, Adolphe, Hermione, 
Surprise, and Jenny Lind ; 2d, Mr. Currie, gr. to Miss 
Wedderburn, Inveresk Lodge, for Miss Blackmore, 
Christmas Box, Keepsake, Dr. Horner, Oillet Parfait, 
Rainbow, Miss Jane, Miss Stephens, Mr. Shaw, and 
General Cavaignac. Best four spikes of Holly- 
hocks: Mr. White, gr. to J. Russell, Esq., for 
Model of Perfection, Elegans, Napoleon, and Rosa 
grandiflora; 2d, Mr. Pow, gr. to A. Berwick, Esq., for 
Napoleon, Lady Clerk, Mrs. Berwick, and Robert 
Hunter. Pentstemons: Ist, Mr. Currie, for Giganteus 
elegans, MeEweni, Gentianoides splendens, Murray- 
anus, La Polka, and Buckii; 2d, Mr. Munro, gr. to J. 
Marshall, Esq., for Buckii, Gentianoides, Watterstoni 
heterophyllus, McEweni, and Gentianoides coccineus, 
Phloxes: ist, Mr. Kerr, gr. to R. Brown, Esq., for 
Purpurea perfecta, Aspasia, Imbricata, Elegantissima, 


Richardsoni, and Antagonist ; 2d, Mr. Currie, for Prin- 
cess Galitzen, Downiana, Amanda, Gerard de St. Trena, 
Purpurea perfecta, and Elegantissima. Vegetables = 
Mr. Pender, gr. to D. Anderson, Esq. Productions not 
intended to compete for prizes, for which thanks and 
honorary awards were voted, according to eircum- 
stances : Thanks to Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, for 
Roses, Dablias, Marigolds, and Greenhouse Plants ; to 
Messrs. Dickson and Co., for Hoya bella, Cyrtoceras 
reflexum, and other plants; to Messrs, J. Dickson and 
Sons, for Dahlias, Lilies, Fuchsias, Heaths, and other 
plants; to Messrs. Ballantyne and Sons, for Hollyhoeks 
and Marigolds; to Mr. Mackintosh, for a fine Lilium 
and Hollyhocks; to Mr. Stark, for Pentstemons Mur- 
rayanus and heterophyllus, and Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Fuchsias, and Verbenas ; to Messrs. Downie and Laird, 
for Hollyhocks; to Mr. Handasyde, for fancy and other 
Dahlias ; to Mr. Methven, for two seedlings of Azalea 
pontica, and a specimen of Lilium lancifolium ; to Mr. 
Kelly, for Tritonia aurea, and blooms of Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias ; to Mr. Howie, for specimens of Borecole ; 
to Mr. Robertson, for Pansies ; to Sir W. Gibson-Craig, 
Bart., for a dish of Hampton Court Morello Cherries, 
of superior quality; to Professor Dunbar, for exotic 
plants, including Stanhopea insignis, Fuchsia Coralina, 
Heaths, and Lilies; to Mr. M‘Connochie, for samples of 
Monro’s green-fleshed Melon,  Blackhall’s green-fleshed, 
and Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon, together with two Mos- 
cow Pines, and one Ripley Queen, for which an honorary 
award was made for superior cultivation ; to Mr. Pender, 
for fruit, Erica ampullacea, and several Japan Lilies; to 
Mr.Low, fora floral device; to W. Waddell, Esq., for Ger- 
man Asters and Marigolds ; to Mr. Foulis, for Hollyhocks 
and Picotees; to Mr. Anderson, for Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, from a flued wall; to Mr. Aitken, for a basket 
of large Onions, treated with a preparation of gas tar; 
to W. T. Thomson, Esq., for Dahlias; to Professor 
Syme, for White Frontignan Grapes ; to Mr. W. Mel- 
ville, for Champion Black Hamburgh Grapes; to J. 
Mood, Esq., for Asters and Dahlias ; to R. Girdwood, 
Esq., for Mimulus moschatus grandiflorus, and three 
Seedling Petunias ; to Mr. Young, for Dahlias ; to Mr 
Marshall, for French and African Marigolds; to Mr. 
Stenhouse, for Marigolds; to Mr. Serymgeour, for 
German Asters and Marigolds ; to Mr. Grieve, for two 
Seedling Pansies; to Mr. Nicoll, for Verbenas, Holly- 
hocks, and Marigolds ; to Mr, Finlayson, for a Seedling 
Pansy; to Mr. M‘Farlane, for a Spanish Capsicum ; to 
Mr. Gordon, for a Seedling Hollyhock, and a stand of 
French Marigolds; to Mr. Burns, for Hollyhocks ; to 
Mr. Anderson, for Frontignan Grapes, from a Vinery, 
the outside border of wnich was renewed in December, 
1849; to Mr. H. Craigie, for Jargonelle Pears and 
Plums; to T. Hutchison, Esq., for African and French 
Marigolds; to Mr. Sinclair, for autumn and spring-sown 
Onions; to A. Richardson, Esq., for Lilium lancifolium 
speciosum, and (inothera taraxifolia ; to Mr. Gilmour, 
for Jargonelle Pears; to A. Roughead, Esq., for four 
large Gourds ; and to Mr. Causey, for three ditto. 
At this meeting several new members were elected. 


Rebrews, 
Nurserymen’s Lists for 1850. 

Tux most remarkable of these, and probably the best 
that has yet been seen, isthe Synopsis of the Coniferous 
Plants grown in Great Britain, and sold by Knight and 
Perry, a small quarto of 64 pages. In this work, for it_is 
more than a trade catalogue, are comprehended nu- 
merous details concerning the genera of Conifers, and 
the species or varieties included under them. By many 
of their customers these details will no doubt be read 
with interest. Like the catalogue of Conifers now pub- 
lishing in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, this 
is founded upon Endlicher’s “ Synopsis,” with such de- 
viations as have been suggested by the authors’ experi- 
ence. The two lists will, however, be found essentially 
different, especially in the distribution of the Firs. 
Messrs. Knight and Perry recognise the genera Picea, 
Larix, and Cedrus, which Endlicher and, after him, the 
authors of the Horticultural Catalogue altogether ob- 
ject to; the latter indeed refuse to admit such genera 
even as sectional divisions. The fault of this, as of all 
nurserymen’s catalogues, is that the greatest possible 
extension of names is an admitted principle ; and va- 
rieties are recognised which are of no interest or im- 
portance even if they exist, Thus under Cedrus, we 
have first, Cedrus Libani foliis argentets, the Silver 
Cedar ; and then comes C. elegans, which is the same 
thing, and which is also the Cedrus atlantica of Manetti 
and Endlicher. 

The catalogues of plants sold by Mr. Hosea Waterer, 
of Knap-hill, and Mr. John Waterer, of Bagshot, are 
not merely rich in American plants, but offer a great 
diversity of other hardy ornamental species. The first 
is the most complete, and represents a more extensive 
stock than the second. Both deserve to be consulted 
by the purchaser. ev" 

Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, have issued their priced 
Catalogue of Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
forming a seventh division of their list ; the six others. 
can be had separately. 

We have also before us “ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Garden Seeds, cultivated and sold at the Wethersfield 
Seed Garden (Connecticut), by Comstock, Ferre, and 
Co” This is a little, but useful dissertation on prac- 
tical gardening, as well as a trade catalogue. It is 
more indeed the former than the latter, for, strange to 
say, we cannot finda price given from one end of this 
list to the other ; it would seem that mere price cata= 
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logues are distributed separately. The following ac- 
count of the Squash will serve to show how this Ameri- 
can catalogue is got up : 

“ Squasn (I'v. Courge.—Sp. Calabaza).—The Squash 
is a natiye of warm latitudes, and may be divided into 
summer and winter, bush and running varieties. Being 
all very tender and sensitive of cold, they cannot with 
safety be planted in the open ground before the middle 
of spring. The hills should be mapured and prepared 
the same as for Cucumbers, and all sorts thinned to 
two or three plants in a hill. Early Yellow Bush 
Scollop.—An early, flat, scollop-shaped variety, of a 
deep orange yellow, and smooth skin ; used when young 
and tender for boiling, and af maturity for making pies. 
Early White Bush Scollop.—Similar in shape to the 
yellow ; light cream-éoloured. It grows to larger size, 
of a coarser quality, and is a little later ; more grown 
at the south than any of the others. Both varieties are 
called Patty-pan in the Middle States, where all the 
Summer sorts have the local name of Cymlings. Early 
Bush Summer Crookneck.—The richest and best sort 
for summer ; very early and productive. It is small, 
crooked necked ; covered with warty excrescences (the 
more warty the better); colour, bright yellow ; shell, 
very hard when ripe. It is used only when young and 
tender, which may be known by the pressure of the 
thumb nail through theskin. These three sorts should 
be planted 3 feet apart. There are yellow, white, and 
green running varieties of nearly the same shape, but 
they take up too much room to be allowed a place in a 
. Common garden. Green Striped Bergen.— This is 
' cultivated to considerable extent for the New York 
market. It is small, bell-shaped, and striped with dark 
green and white ; a bush variety of strong growth, re- 
quiring to be planted 4 feet apart. Used both green 
_ and ripe. It does not produce great crops, but is quite 
Sure fo ripen in the coldest seasons. Vegetable Mar- 
row.—This is intermediate between tho Pumpkin and 
and the Squash, used mostly when young and tender, 
like the summer Squashes, but is iaferior to any of 
them. Fruit, long oval, very fleshy and succulent ; 
colour, light yellow. There are different coloured 
varieties. Plant 6 feet apart, on account of its running 
habit. The English make great use of it. Fall, or 
Winter Crookneck.— The kind most generally culti- 
vated in New England, for fall and winter ; necks, long 
and solid ; colour, pale yellow, the deeper the colour 
the better. There is a striped variety of the same 
quality, with which this is usually mixed. It yields 
well, and is excellent for pies ; valuable also as a farm 
crop for feeding hogs and cattle. Canada Crookneck is 
a small early variety of the above, that bears well, and 
is by many esteemed preferable. From their running 
habit, these two last require to be planted 6 feet apart. 
Autumnal Marrow.—This is the most popular kind in 
the Boston market. Form, ovate, pointed ; skin, ex- 
tremely thin, bright orange or salmon-coloured ; flesh, 
deep orange, finely grained, and excellent flavoured ; 
seeds large, white. Average weight, 6 or 8 lbs. 
It keeps well in winter, and will boil as dry as a 
Potato. Plant 8 feet apart. The very best. Lima 
Cocoa-nut.—A large, long, blue Squash, very fine 
grained, and sweet ; seeds, white ; very late, but if well 
ripened will keep till spring ; esteemed for boiling dry. 
Plant 8 feet apart, and leave but two plants in a hill. 
The varieties of the Squash are so numerous, and they 
intermix so easily, that it is very difficult to preserve 
each pure. The rage for mammoth Squashes we hope 
has gone by; they are always coarse grained and 
watery, only fit for stock feeding. Small and medium 
sized Squashes are uniformly finer grained and richer 
flavoured.” 


Miscellaneous. 

An Invalid’s Garden.—I am, and have been for 
years, a igreat invalid, and am passionately fond of 
flowers, though unable to enjoy their beauties out of 
doors, and am therefore confined to those which I can 
tend in my windows. Whilst endeavouring to while 
away many weary hours, the thought has frequently 
been forcibly impressed upon my mind, thatan immense 
increase of recreation and pleasure is yet within reach 
of sufferers like myself. It may be visionary, yet I 
assure you, I have dwelt on my plan with the most 
delighted feelings, and pictured in my mind’s eye a 
perfect little paradise of flowers. The late measures of 
Government, in removing the duty on bricks and glass, 
will now enable even me to attempt what I have long 
only thought of. My plan is simply this: to have 
built a span-roofed pit, covered with thick rolled glass, 
which is not much dearer than slates ; and on each 
side to have a bed, if I may so eall it, heated by hot 
water (to be used only when required) ; the surface of 
the bed to be of sheet iron, painted and vuleanised, or 
undergone some process to preyent rust. In this iron 
I would have a series of circles cut, into which I would 
fit earthenware vessels, like seed pans, with ornamented 
Margins, and arranged artistically. Now, would it not 
be possible to have these pans filled with beautiful 
flowers? and, to keep up the beauty of the place, as the 
flowers went out of bloom, might not the pans be lifted, 
and others, from a reserve garden, substituted? Could 
not one pan have scarlet Verbenas, pegged down so as 
to make a mass? another white, and so through all the 
various shades? Could there not be some filled with 
Gladioli, Ixias, Achimenes, &c.? Could there not be 
circular masses of Crocuses, Hyacinths, and flowers of 
a similar character, for spring? These might be sue- 


(jointed in the male and 16-jointed in the female, and 


combination and contrast of colour be carried out, 
affording information of the most interesting kind ; and 
here could I, or any other invalid, secure from draughts 
and damp, tend these beautiful offsprings of Nature, 
and though debarred from the enjoyments which many 
others have, here we could, in thankfulness, look from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. How beautiful would be 
masses of Russian Violets, the lower sorts of Calceo- 
larias, Campanulas, Mimuluses, and every other plant 
that is used for bedding. Then I would have wires 
stretch over-head, on which might hang in festoons the 
Maurandya, Calempelis, Passiflora, &c. I would have 
no single plants, except the climbers ; and the others 
should be so planted as to fill their respective pans or 
beds. Now, do you not think my plan possible ? and 
would it not be very beautiful? J. F., Manchester. 
[ We like the idea much, and if well carried out it would 
indeed be beautiful. Midland Florist. ] 

Cecidomyie of the Willow, Rose, and Rock-rose.—It 
has recently been discovered by the German naturalists, 
that several of the galls which the Cynipides originate 
upon the leaves of trees produce two different forms of 
gall-fly ; it has not however, so far as [ am aware, been 
remarked, that the galls formed .by the dipterous 
Cecidomyize may in like manner be colonised at one 
and the same time by distinct species. The rose-gall 
upon the summits of Willow shoots has attracted the 
attention of most observers, and De Geer has briefly 
indicated the fly (Cecidomyia salicina), which he reared 
from the red larva which occasions it, as black with 
brown wings. During the present spring I met with 
one of these productions upon the Salix cinerea, tenanted 
by about 8 or 9 pupze, which became flies on the 22d of 
May, and these were at once seen to be not all of one 
species. The smallest and most numerous had the 
wings dusky aud very pubescent, with the antennee 17- 


were from 4—] line long, and the expanse of the wings 


2 lines. The second, of which I only obtained a single 
male, was considerably larger, had the antennz 22- 
jointed, the wings ample, clear, with only a few scattered 
hairs. Length 14 line, expanse of the wings 4 lines. 
I have not been able to identify these with any described 
species, and have named the first C. saligna, and the 
second C, Cinerearum*. The Cecidomyia Salicina of 
De Geer, according to Macquart’s account, has about 20 
joints in the antennee, and has the wings hairy and 
slightly obscure. Length 2 lines. The woody oblong 
gall of the Willow likewise produces a Cecidomyia, 
which I venture to term C. Gallarum-Salicis. If I 
mistake not, from an examination of dried specimens, 
the antennze are 20-jointed in the male and 19-jointed 
in the female, and the wings are slightly dusky and 
grayish pubescent, The length is 14 line, and the wings 
are 3 lines in expanse. Bouché, ou the other hand, 
describes from this gall an insect which he likewise 
designates Cecidomyia Salicina, as 1 line long, with 
brown wings. There is thus a great confusion of 
synonyms on this topic, and it is possible from the 
observations which I have just recorded, that this may 
have arisen from insects really distinct having passed 
under the review of different observers. Mr. West- 
wood has recently brought forward another species 
found in the young twigs-of Salix viminalis and S. rubra. 
This he names C. viminalis, and in it the antennz are 
17-jointed in both sexes, and the wings are colourless, 
with the hinder margin strongly fringed. I have also 
recently remarked an instance of two species of gall- 
midges acting in concert on Roses. ‘The leaflets of 
various wild species of these are tenanted in the centre 
by companies of larvee which cause this part to thicken 
and blister on each side of the midrib, and the leaflet 
being thereby prevented from expanding, protects, as if 
in a pod, the little community. ‘These larvee have the 
characters of those of the Cecidomyise, viz. are spindle- 
shaped or subelliptical, only slightly convex, with 
distinct sub-compressed lateral margins, the head end 
attenuated to a point, with a pair of horn-like bristles 
behind it, a dusky spot visible above and beneath, and a 
dagger-shaped polished mark on the fore-part of the 
breast ; and the hinder end is sub-truncate, slightly 
tuberculate. The most numerous is orange mottled 
with yellow ; and the other is white, smoother, more 
minute, with the hinder apex tri-tuberculate: both 
are sparingly bristled across the segments. The first is 
searcely distinct from another yellowish grub often 
found on the underside of the leaves of garden Roses 
affected with mildew, which appears to be engaged in 
devouring the minute fungi in which the disease con- 
sists. They descend into the soil to undergo their 
changes, and I doubt if I shall succeed in rearing them. 
About the time of their first appearance, however, I 
met with two species of Cecidomyiz frequenting the 
infested Rose bushes, of which one, C. Rosarum, was | 
occupied in depositing its eggs in the unopened leaflets. 
They are both undescribed species, and till the contrary | 
is proved, I shall assume that they are the parents of 
the grubs in question. J. Hardy, Penmanshiel, in the 
Annals and Maguzine of Natural History. 

Chinese Dahlias.—Some 30 or 40 years since, before 
Mr. Chater’s time, Chinese Hollyhocks took well- 
merited precedence of all other Hollyhocks. Now I 
see by the advertisements of Messrs. Turner, Youell, 
and others, that Chinese Chrysanthemums of a foot 
high are to elbow their somewhat intractable prede- 
cessors out of the greenhouse into the borders. And 
truly there are few flowers that need dwarfing so much 
as those. But is it that these diminutive species are 


ceeded by scores of other things, and why not thus have 
4 miniature flower garden? Here could the effect of 


* Cinerex, a sectional term applied by Mr. Borrer to the 
Sallows, 


really natives of the Celestial Empire? Or is it not 
rather that the national epithet has come to be identified 
wiih any duodecimo edition of an ordinary plant, from 
the singular power that most singular of people have 
from time immemorial exercised over forest and orchard 
trees? I myself once succeeded, by the bye, in obtain- 
ing an Apple tree with four full grown ripe Apples on 
it, though it was only about as many inches high. 
That, however, died before the next season. But to 
return. Why should we not have Chinese Dahlias 2 
It may interest some of your readers to know that I 
have accidentally found there is no difficulty in having 
plants to flower, and very tolerably in character too, 
when the blossom is many times the size of the whole 
plant. About six weeks ago, when thinning the shoots 
of my Dahlias, I thought’ I might as well strike one of 
each, as, if they did not flower this season, they might 
make a duplicate collection of tubers for some friend. 
By putting them ina cold frame till the caJlus was 
formed, and then subjecting them to heat, they readily 
rooted; and there they are still in sixties, from 
1 to 3 inches high, with the pots full of roots, and 
waiting to be planted out. But two of them when taken 
had buds formed, which I did not cut off; and now I 
wish I had taken none but such as had buds; for I 
think it would have attracted notice, even at Worton 
Cottage, on a Wednesday, to see on the table a bloom 
of Captain Warner or of George Clayton, if not exactly 
fit for a specimen bloom at an exhibition, yet still in 
very fair condition, on plants respectively 14 and 
2% inches high, Probably I am now too late; but I 
have in consequence just taken off several tops with 
buds where they could be spared, simply for the sake 
of the curiosity; and if they come to anything worth 
notice, I will inform you, Jota,in Beck’s Florist and 
Garden Miscellany for September. 

Mitcham : its Physic Gardeners and Medicinal 
Piants.—More than 2000 years ago the physicians of 
Greece were supplied with herbs, of which their 
Materia Medica chiefly consisted, by a class of persons 
ealled 61(ordu01 (rhizotomi or root-eutters), who occupied 
themselves with the collection and sale of roots and 
herbs. They are mentioned by Theophrastus in con- 
nexion with the papuaxoréAa (pharmacopole or phar- 
macopolists). Most of them were illiterate and super- 
stitious, and aseribed magical virtues to the roots and 
herbs which they collected. Among the Romans these 
cullers of simples were termed herbarii (herbarists), and, 
if we are to believe Pliny, they werea sad set of knaves. 
At the present day, and in our own country, the pi{orduor 
of the Greeks and the herbarii of the Romans are re- 
presented by a class of persons called simplers, who go 
about the country collecting those medicinal herbs which 
grow wild, and the demand for which is insufficient to 
induce the dealers to cultivate them. ‘The plants thus 
collected are sold chiefly to the herbalists, by whom the 
profession and public are supplied. But those 
medicinal plants for which there is a sufficient de- 
mand, and which can be growa in this country, are 
cultivated in physic gardens or physic grounds, by 
persons called physic gardeners or herb growers, 
Although the cultivation of medicinal plants is carried 
on in various parts of England, yet more land is em- 
ployed in this way in Surrey than in any other county ; 
and by far the greatest part of our physic grounds lie in 
the parish of Mitcham and its neighbourhood, about 
nine miles from London. The soil of this place is 
a rich black mould. The cultivation of physical 
plants at Mitcham commenced about a century ago. 
Lyson, who wrote in 1796, says, that 40 years before 
his time there were only a few acres employed in the 
cultivation of medicinai herbs in this parish ; whereas, 
at the time he wrote, about 250 acres (of which 100 
acres were devoted tothe cultivation of Peppermint), 
were occupied by physic gardeners. At the present 
time more than 800 acres are devoted to the cultivation 
of medicinal herbs at Mitcham, Merton, and Carshalton. 
About 1768 or 1769, Mr. Potter began the cultivation 
of physic plants at Mitcham. He was succeeded by his 
relative, Mr. James Moore, who furnished Mr. Malcolm 
with the information contained in his work relating ta 
the medicinal plants cultivated at Mitcham. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the principal growers at the 
present time, with the number of acres of land each 
person has under cultivation, and the number of stills 
in use : 


Growers’ Names, No, of Acres. No. of Stills. 
Mr. Moore... ant eee cre cents 
5, Arthur BAL te-5 ¥300 3 
», Martin Si a, £40 3 not much used, 
» Newman Ye ~@ £0 A Le 
»» Sprules aa eee OU 2 
», Weston ane ee 4d 0 
820 14 


Several other growers cultivate a few acres of land, 
A considerable number of medicinal plants are culti- 
vated at Mitcham, Among the most important of these 
may be mentioned Aconite, Chamomiles, Belladonna, 
Elaterium, Liquorice, Henbane, Lavender, Spearmint, 
Peppermint, Roses, Poppies, Savine, Violets, Angelica, 
stinking Orache, Caraway, Foxglove, Lovage, Elecam- 
pane, Marshmallow, and Hemlock. The principal part 
of the growers cultivate only Peppermint and Lavender, 
and some a few Chamomiles. Mr. Arthur grows rather 
a larger number of plants than any other, Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 

On the Odoriferous Principle of the Leaves of 
Angrecum fragrans.—The leaves of Faham, known 
also by the name of Fahon or Fahum leaves, are 
imported from the Mauritius ; they are obtained from 
a plant first described by Dupetit-Thouars under the 
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name of Angraecum fragrans, belonging to the Orchidese, 
Like many of the exotic orchids, the Faham is parasitic. 
It is a charming plant, and much sought after by the 
Asiatics on account of its fragrance. It is sufficient to 
touch the fresh leaves for the fingers to remain 
impregnated with their aroma. ‘he dry leaves, which 
occur in commerce, have an odour which considerably 
yesembles that of the Vanilla, belonging to the same 
family of plants. Alchol and ether separate the 
aromatic principle ; boiling water removes a slightly 
bitter principle and a mucilaginous substance, besides 
the aroma. Inthe country whence they are derived, 
and even in France, a very agreeable tea is prepared 
from them, which is used as a digestive, and even 
recommended in diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Mixed with ordinary tea, they impart to it an extremely 
agreeable perfume. M. Gobley, in the Chemical Gazelle. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week, ) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

In addition to making this department as gay as 
possible at this season, attention to cleanliness and order 
should be rigorously enforced, as the time is drawing 
near when this will be looked to as a principal means of 
affording gratification and enjoyment, in lieu of that 
which is rapidly disappearing from the open flower gar- 
den ; and when attention is concentrated more exclusively 
upon the plant-houses, anything which is untidy or out 
of order, will the sooner attract notice. Some nice 
good-shaped plants of hardy Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, &c., which are well supplied with blossom- 
buds, should be taken up, poited, and plunged in a bed 
of ashes, from whence they can be brought forward in 
succession as they are required. Moses, in pots, for 
winter use, should be examined, and any that require 
re-potting or top-dressing should be immediately at- 
tended to ; a little stimulus in the way of rich soil will 
encourage the progress of their roots, and prepare their 
buds for a healthy and vigorous expansion. Attend to 
the staking of Chrysanthemums, and stimulate their 
growth by occasional wateriogs of liquid manure. Let 
them be fully exposed to the sun ; but in this situation 
they must be carefully attended to with regard to water, 
or they will lose their lower leaves. Remove all suckers 
as they appear. Encourage the growth of Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Calceolarias, &c., by re-potting them, as often 
as they require it, into light rich soil, and give them 
every other attention calculated to ensure a strong 
sturdy growth. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Vineries.—Admit a free circulation of air through 
these houses, and attend vigorously to the destruction 
of insects by the ordinary appliances. Keep the atmo- 
sphere as cool as possible, where the wood is ripe, or 
nearly so ; and in all cases stop the growth of laterals, 
even where a warm temperature is of necessity kept up, 
for the purpose of ripening the crop ; as the leaves, pro- 
duced during this month, cannot possibly attain a per- 
fect development sufficiently early to repay the amount 
of stored up sap, which they have consumed in their 
formation. Where the fruit is not yet fully ripe, a 
brisk temperature must be maintained, as the keeping 
properties of the fruit depends on their being matured 
before the end of this month. Pinerres.—Encourage 
the growth of successions by abundance of heat and 
moisture, as long as the strength of daylight and the 

‘fine autumn sun will sanction sucha course, Let the 
bottom heat range from 84° to 87°. Continue to shift 
any that need it, or that are required to furnish the 
necessary succession, and place them under the most 
favourable circumstances of top and bottom heat, shade, 
and moderate moisture, until they have begun to make 
roots into the new soil. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Ifit is intended to take up any of the plants from the 
open garden, and preserve them for filling the beds 
another season, it should be done early, that they may 
have time to start fresh before winter. The lifting will 
generally be confined to any new or very choice plants, 
of which there is not a sufficient stock of young ones ; 
and to searlet Geraniume, which produce flowers more 
abundantly upon old plants than upon young ones. The 
Jatter should be taken up, pruned to within one healthy 
joint of the old wood, and planted close together in pots 
or boxes. They shouldbe placed ina moderately warm 
greenhouse, on a frame of the same temperature; and 
if the soil is moderately moist at the time of potting, 
water should be withheld till they have commenced to 
form new shoots and roots. Other beds may now be 
cleared of their occupants, wherever these are getting 
shabby or untidy in their appearance. Gather seeds as 
they ripen, and give due attention to mowing, cleaning, 
weeding, rolling, &c. If short moderately hardened 
shoots of Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon Roses are 
taken off at their junction with the preceding growth, 
and placed in a slight bottom heat, they will strike root 
easily, and if potted off into rich soil, will come in ad. 
mirably for flowering in pots during next spring or the 
following winter. It is now high time to plant spring 
flowering bulbs, and the ground intended for them 
should be immediately cleaned and prepared by making 
it light and rich. The soil in which they flourish most 
beautifully consists of a highly enriched sandy loam. A 
more cheerful appearance may be given to the beds by 
interspersing them with some plants of the hardy Prim- 
rose or Polyanthus, or with small plants of Erica 
carnea from'the reserve garden. ‘These flower at the 

same time, and may also be returned to the reserve 
garden in April or May next. Many of the early 
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flowering herbaceous plants are in a dormant state, and 
if it is wished to remove them to other than their pre- 
sent situations, or if it is desired to increase the stock 
by division, this is an excellent time to effect these ob- 
jects, as they will commence rooting immediately, and 
will have to establish, themselves before the ground is 
locked up with frost. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

The continuous dry weather has rendered it im- 
peratively necessary to give copious waterings to 
Carnation and Picotee layers. Many will now be 
sufficiently rooted to detach from the parent plant, and 
we would recommend immediate potting. ‘The soil or 
compost should not be rich, rather a stout turfy loam, 
with a fair proportion of river sand, will be found 
suitable. A pint pot will be sufficiently large for a pair 
of layers. After potting, they may be placed in a cold 
frame, shut close for a few days, till the plants have 
again struck, when they may gradually be inured to the 
open air, keeping them carefully watered, and sheltered 
from heavy rains. Now get in the compost for the best 
Tulip bed. Rounding it up, we would recommend 
mats to cover it in the event of heavy rains, for though 
the early part of November is the usual time for plant- 
ing, still should the weather be suitable, and the state 
of the bed permit, we would get the bulbs in the latter 
end of October. Pinxs.—The soil has of late been 
much parched, and watering between the plants will be 
necessary. Put out seedlings for next year’s blooming ; 
plant in rich soil. Potyanruuses.—Keep free from 
weeds, and remove flower stems, which tend at this 
season to weaken the plants unnecessarily. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Watt Trees.—Any over-luxuriant growth should 
still be pinched, to prevent any excess of growth in one 
part of the tree, ‘to the injury of weaker branches. In 
late situations, Peaches will continue to grow for some 
time after this, especially if the season should prove 
wet; avd to prevent this, when such a tendency has 
been observed, we have often at this season cut trenches 
round the trees immediately after the fruit has been 
gathered from early kinds. The trenches should be 
cut at cistances proportioned to the size and age of the 
trees; and all the strongest of the roots cut back with 
a knife, to check any exuberant growth, and to promote 
the ripening of the wood. his plan has answered 
fully. The cut roots soon emit new fibres, and the 
trees improve amazingly by it. Our borders being con- 
creted below, enables this operation to be more readily 
performed than it could be if the roots were allowed to 
descend deeply into the subsoil. The late Peaches can- 
not be root-pruned till after the fruit is gathered 5 but 
all that require it should be attended to as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit. The best way to protect fruit 
from wasps is by means of the hexagonal gauze net, as 
formerly recommended. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Any crops of Potatves still remaining in the ground 
should be got up without delay, carefully sorted, and 
slightly sprinkled with quick-lime, or the caustic ash pro- 
duced by charring or burning refuse ; a good plan to 
ensure perfect dryness is to fill up the crevices between 
them with dry charcoal dust, which will absorb any mois- 
ture exhaling from the Potatoes. But as this does not 
prevent their heating, we prefer to keep them as dry 
and cool as possible, by passing a current of air through 
them. Avoid the too common large heaps, in which 
the Potatoes become very hot, and are much more likely 
to become diseased. The best way is to store them in 
small heaps, containing from eight to twelve bushels in 
each ; and, as an additional precaution against their 
heating, afew draining pipes may be laid round the 
edge, pointing towards the centre, by which air will be 
admitted on all sides; and the egress of the vapour 
may be provided for by fixing a single pipe upright in 
the centre of the heaps. They should be formed on the 
surface of a dry piece of ground, which is much better 
than to dig pits for them, They should at present be 
only partially covered, laying over them sufficient straw 
and soil to exclude and throw off the rain, but defer- 
ring their frost-proof casing of soil till the nearer ap- 
proach of winter. In addition to the rows of Parsley 
planted at the foot of the south walls, a few boxes 
should be filled with some carefully selected plants of 
extra curled, to afford a supply in extraordinary cases 
during winter, when deep snow or other causes prevent 
access to the plants in the open ground. The boxes 
will stand under the trellis of a Peach-house or some 
other cool place during winter. At the same time a 
few boxes should be filled with Tarragon and Green 
Mint, to force into leaf during winter and spring. In 
very cold localities a frame, or a few handlights, should 
now be devoted to the raising of small Salads for late 
autumn use, 
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State ofthe Weather near London, for the week ending Sept. 19, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BAnoMETER. 


Of the Air. Ofthe Earth. 


Sept. 


1 foot|2 feet 


Max.| Min. | Mean deep. | deep. 


Friday... 13 
Satur... 14 
Sunday . 15 
Monday 16 
Tues. .. 17 
Wed. .. 18/12 
Thurs ., 19/13 


to~ | Moon’s Age. 


30.284 
30.290 
30.073 
29.808 | 29.7 3 | Cl. 


ad 


Average... 30.137 | 30.106 | 66.7 | 44.7 | 55.7 | 518 | 65.8 
Sepr. 13—Slightiog; fine; clear and frosty at night. 
_- 14—Foggy; fine; clear. 
15-Slight fog; cloudy and fine. 
16—Overcast ; five; cloudy at night, 
17—Clear; cloudy and fine; overcast. 
18—Fine; overcast; dusky heze. * 
19 - Foggy; overcast; rain at night. 
Mean temperature of the week, 8 deg. below the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Sept. 28, 1850. 


No. of 
Years in 
which it 

Rained. 


i ds. 
Greatest Prevailing Winds. 
Quantity 


Sept. 
. of Rain 


Sunday 22 
Mon. 28 
24 

26 

. 26 

27 Hi R j 

» 28 M , f / 1 

The highest temperature during the above period occurred on 
1812—therm, 82 deg.; and the lowest on the 27th, 1828—therm. 24 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Beet-noot: HB. The roots of Beet which has run to seed are 
only fit for pigs—if they can be coaxed into eating them. If 
you mean that the roots are only producing flower stems, 
then the roots may be given to cattle: they are not fit 
for table, 

Booxs: MX, Lowe’s “ Primitie of the Flora and Fauna of 
Madeira” is the only book that relates to the subject, You 
had better procure Lindley’s ‘‘Natural System.”—2& D, Dr. 
Lindley’s ‘‘ School Botany.” 

EmicRaTion: CL, If youhave 301, at your command, emigrate 
by allmeans, South Australia is a good colony, and if your 
medical men recommend it, we would advise you to go there, 
or you might take Nelson in New Zealand. However, rather 
abide by the advice of your friends. 

Forgten Froir: 7 H, Vhe Nespres japonica is Mespilus 
(alias Eriobotrya) japonica, a well-known Chinese fruit tree. 
It is hardy in the south of England, but requires a green- 
house in this part. It will fruit then with the same treat- 
ment as an Apricot. The Chinese call it Lo-quat. 

Fruit Trees: A B “Having lately seen an immense crop of 
fruit where the border is raised high, considerably above 
where the trees are grafted, wishes to know whether it is 
healthy treatment; or, if it encourages fruitfulness?” In 
general it is not advisable to raise the soil higher than to 
cover that part of the stem which had been originally under 
ground. burying the stem above the graft is not conducive 
to fruitfulness, in the first instance; but after the tree has 
commenced bearing, the crop may be better supported in 
some cases, For example, Pear trees brought into early 
bearing on the Quince stock, and then earthed up, so that 
the Pear stem could strike root, are better able to support a 
weighty crop than would be the case if fed by the Quince 
alone.||—£ 7 C. For succession in your late Vinery, you may 
plant Black Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alexandria, Black 
Morocco, Calabrian Raisin, andtwo West’s St. Peter’s. In 
your Peach-house Noblesse and Bellegarde, in front; Royal 
George and Grosse Mignonne, at back. You may train a 
Vine up every third rafter, and succeed tolerably well, as 
others have done; but Peaches cannot have too much light. 
The sale by auction, to which you allude, was that of the 
Stanwick Nectarine ; it will suit your purpose.|| 

Insecrs: Y, Bucks. With a tree so large as your Weymouth 
Pine, we know of no other plan to get rid of the aphides than 
constant syringing with a garden engine. W.—IJmago. Your 
larva, which feeds on the green aphides, is that of one of the 
lace-winged flies (Chrysopa perla). W.—T H. We found no 
insectin or about the Rose twig, but from its appearance 
and your description it seems to have been a small mite, and 
not acaterpillar. We cannot determine nor suggest a re- 
medy without seeing a specimen. W._A M PG B, The grubs 
found at the roots of the Turnips are the caterpillars of a 
moth (Agrotis segetum). Hand-picking by childrenis the 
only remedy against the present, and defence against next 
year’s attacks. W.—T' W 7. The insects which infest your 
granary are the common weevil, It has been found that 
130° to 140° of heat (according to Fabrenheit), will destroy 
them, Constant shifting of the grain also stops their 
propagation, and white-washing the granaries is also very ob- 
jectionable to them. WW.—C. The Bean stalks sent were 
found to contain the small horny empty cocoon of a two- 
winged fly, like that of Musca pumilionis. We have not 
before heard of this being the cause of so large an amount of 
injury, and shall be much obliged for a further supply of spe- 
cimens and particulars. W.—Z C. Next week. Please to 
send better specimens, and properly pinned, W. 

Maize: W Kand AP. Thanks; it is under examination. 

Monstrous CucumBeER : Lackington Rectory. Pray do: we shall 
be very curious to see it, 

Musurooms : A HE, There can be no doubt, according to all re- 
ceived notions on such matters, about the goodness of your 
Mushrooms. If they cannot be eaten with impunity it 
would be better to abstain from all except those which are 
cultivated, a course generally adopted at Paris. We do not 
quite understand whether the specimens you have sent are 
similar to those which were supposed to be fatal at Bristol. 
Perhaps you will kindly give us this information. 

Names Or Fruits: EBL. 1, Newington Nectarine ; 2, Violette 
Hative do. Plums: 1, Cooper’s Large Red ; 2, Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Beso good as to send a leaf of the Peaches 1, 2, 3,| 

Names oF Puants: Erzeroum. 67, Echinospermum; 142, Ce- 
rinthe.—P P. No, 1, Acineta glauca is Cycnoches Pescatorii, 
under which name it will be published in ‘ Paxton ;” it be- 
longs to the same set as Cycn. barbata; 2, Brasavola 
Perrinii; 3, Perhaps Onc, Baueri, which differs from O, al- 
tissimum by its contracted panicle; 4, some variety of 
Gongora fulva.—Kirkennan, The bush is Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus ; the tree seems to be some sort of American Walnut.— 
HR J. Orategus punctata.—A Constant Reader. Quercus 
Cerris.—A Florist. Mahernia incisa and Phlox suaveolens. 
Allamanda cathartica is a stove plant.—Sylvanus, Leonotis 
Leonurus.—M £ H. A very common monstrous form of 
Lilium candidum ; we are not aware that it has any parti- 
cular name, except that of ‘* monstrous.” 

Pracues: Sub. says, ‘*‘ My Peaches on a south wall are now so 
woolly as to be quite worthless; can you inform me of the 
cause of this defect? Is it owing to the weather, or the soil, 
or to the sort, or to being left to hang too long upon the 
tree?” [We presume to the sort; but should like to hear 
from others.) 

Preacu TREES: Sub. When Peach trees have suffered much 
from blight two or three years running, there is little chance of 
their recovery, and new trees should be planted. But this 
only upon the supposition that they are gumming and can- 
kering, and making no sound wood. 

Porators: Z. The holes in the haulm are where the leaves 
grew, and are not caused by insects, but by the natural 
decay of the stalk at those places. The Lychnis stalk is what 
is technically called “ fasciated ;” the cause of such appear- 
ance is unknown. 3 

Rating GREENHOUSES: [WW B B would be glad to know if 
William Malcolm, of Kensington N ursery, and others, went 
as a,deputation to the Right Hon. W. Pitt respecting the 
rating or taxing nurserymen’s glass, and what was the 
decision ? 4 , ; 

Roperts’s STRAWBERRY TiLES: D Kidd. Much obliged: it 
arrived too late for this weels. ef 

Trurrces: Constant R. No means of cultivating Truffles have 
yet been devised. 

Yucca Gtoriosa: Sub, The flower stem may be removed, as 
soon as the plant has done blossoming.t 

Misc.: P TO. Roman cement may be repaired by another coat 
put over the old one. Get the old wood of the Passionflower 
thoroughly ripened, and as much as you can of it, Cut off, 
in pruning, nothing more than the weak or unripe wood, 
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UANO AND OTHER MANURES FOR WHEAT 
SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 
hosphate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 
Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &c, Also 
Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality.—Apply 
to Marx Forueraitt, 204 a4, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ee LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
TURKEY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. | EpwAnrp Purser, Secretary. _ 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Nh : 


Clover Manure, perton..,  ... tr 0 
Turnip Manure, do. arvana cotton «2@ Ongo 
Superphosphate of Lime ove as sa pi he OLA 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites a oe) 
ffice, 69, King William-street, City, London. 


N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GiBBs, 
Bricut, and Co,, of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. AnTony Gisss and Sons, 


‘ R. S. NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 

VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on application to Messrs. Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agriculturai 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, NEsBi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 
Mr, Nessiz’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, d&vc., are published by Lone- 
man and Oo., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


GyreE ENS and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticultarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
tkose who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. . 
-S. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
+ 12, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 
‘Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, dc. 


i CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq,, are supplied and fixed by JoHN 
S21 EWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. AlJso all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS ; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N,B. Persons be- 
coming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Tavgspar, Sept. 26—Agricultural Imp. Society of [reland. 
TxHuaspar, Oct. 3—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 


Havine received a copy of the pamphlet, lately 
published by Lord Witnoyexsy D’Eressy, giving 
plans and description of his Sream Proven, I feel 
the more called upon to offer a few observations on 
it, as I saw, when abroad lately, a long quotation of 
some remarks of mine * on Steam-cultivation ap- 
pended to an engraving of Lord Wutiovenpy’s 
machine in the ‘ L//ustration Universel, (the Paris 

' ‘Tllustrated News,’) by M. Sr. Germain Le-puc, 
But no two views of the subject, I fear, can be 
wider apart than those of his Lordship, and my own. 
I hold it (under favour) to be an idea funda- 
mentally erroneous to attempt to combine steam- 
Machinery with the Plough. I have already given 
my reasons for this at some length in a little work 
published last year on the history of Agriculture, 
from which the extract in the French Journal above 
alluded to, was taken. And I hope I am not pre- 
sumptuous in repeating my conviction that until the 
idea of the Plough, and in a word, of all Draught- 
, cultivation is utterly abandoned, no effective pro- 
gress will be made in the application of Steam to 
{ the tilling of the earth. I repeat what I have said 
before, that ‘ploughing’ is a mere contrivance for 
applying animal-power totillage. Get out of animal 
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power, and you leave ‘ ploughing’ behind altogether. 
Get into steam-power and you have no more to do 
with the Plough, than a Horse has to do witha 
spade. It is no essential whatever of cultivation 
that it should be done by the traction of the imple- 
ment. Spade-work is perpendicular. Horse-work 
is horizontal. Machine-work is circular. 

Whoever would now dream of retaining the form 
of the hand-flail in the Threshing-machine, or that 
of the oar in a steam-ship, or of putting the piston- 
rod to work at the lever-end of a pump-handle? 
Yet doubtless these bastard attempts were all made 
in their day, till the several inventors had come to 


see in turn that 


"Tis gude to be off with the old love 
Before ye be on wi’ the new!” 


I am aware that Iam repeating myself, unavoid- 
ably, in all this ; but no one can imagine, without 
trying it, the difficulty of making the mechanical 
part of the question intelligible to the agriculturist, 
and the agricultural part to the machinist. The 
steam-engine has no taste whatever for straight 
draught. He isa revolutionist, in the most exact 
sense of the word. He works by revolution ; and by 
revolution only will he cut up the soil into a seed- 
bed, of the pattern required, be it coarse or fine. 
And that, it is my firm belief, he will be seen doing 
at a handsome average, before a very large portion 
of another century shall have passed over our heads. 
Why should it not be? Why should not a strip or 
lair of earth be cut up into fine soil at one operation 
(and sown and covered in, too), as easily as a circular 
saw cuts a plank into saw-dust? As to employing 
asteam-engine to turn a drum, to wind up a rope, to 
drag a plough, to turn up a furrow, and all this as a 
mere prelude for an after-amusement to all the 
ancient tribe of harrows, scufflers, rollers, and clod- 
crushers, to do supplementally the real work of cul- 
tivation, it reminds one of ‘“ the house that Jack 
built.” One can hardly blame the iron ribs of any 
respectable boiler for bursting at the first pull at a 
task so utterly at variance with every known 
law of mechanical advancement, so offensive to the 
economics, I had almost said the very ethics of the 
steam-engine. 

I trust I may be forgiven for so boldly speaking ; 
but I am sorry to think of one useful shilling being 
thrown away in the attempt, unprofitable even if 
successful, of harnessing steam with horse harness, 
to do horse’s work in a horse’s way ; the implement 
itself, whose wretched work it is put to accomplish, 
being a tool with sentence of death written upon it 
(be it as ancient as it may), for its tyranny to the 
subsoil, which bears the whole burthen and injury 
of its laborious blundering path. 

I say the Plough has sentence of death written 
upon it, because it is essentially imperfect. What it 
does is little towards the work of cultivation; but 
that little is tainted by aradical imperfection—damage 
to the subsoil, which is bruised and hardened by the 
share, in an exact ratio with the weight of soil lifted, 
plus that of the force required to effect the cleavage, 
and the weight of the instrument itself. Were there 
no other reason for saying it than this, this alone 
would entitle the philosophic machinist to say, and 
see, that the plough was never meant to be immortal. 
The mere invention of the subsoiler is a standing 
commentary on the mischief done by the plough. 


Why then should we struggle for its survival 
under the new dynasty of Steam? The true object 
is not to perpetuate, but as soon as possible to get 
rid of it. Why poke an instrument seven or eight 
inches under the clod, to tear it up in a lump by 
main force, for other instruments to act upon, toiling 
and sweating and treading it down again, in pon- 
derous attempts at cultivation wholesale—when ly 
simple abrasion of the surface by arevolving-toothed 
instrument, with a span as broad as the hay-tedding 
machine, or CrossKitu’s clod-crusher, you can per- 
form the complete work of comminution in the most 
light, compendious, and perfect detail ? 

Imagine such an instrument (not rolling on the 
ground, but) performing 7zndependent revolutions 
behind its locomotive, cutting its way down by 
surface abrasion, into a semicircular trench about a 
foot and a half wide, throwing back the pulverised 
soil (just as it flies back from the feet of a dog 
scratching at a rabbit-hole) : then imagine the loco- 
motive moving forward on the hard ground with a 
slow and equable mechanical motion, the revolver 
behind, with its cutting-points (case-hardened) play- 
ing upon the edge, or Jand-side of the trench as it 
advances, and capable of any adjustment to coarse 
or fine cutting, moving always forward and leaving 
behind perfectly granulated and precisely inverted, 
by its revolving action, a seed-bed seven or eight 
inches deep, never to be gone over again by any 
after-implement except the drill, which had much 
better follow at once, attached behind with a light 
brush-harrow to cover the seed. 

It is hard, by mere language and without a 


diagram, to describe intelligibly to the mind’s eye 
an instrument that has not been seen; however it 
may have become familiar enough to my own eye. 
My notion may be wrong, but I am strongly induced 
to feel that such an instrument alone will ever fulfil 
the requisitions of the steam-engine, which shortens 
and remodels every labour it undertakes, and never 
condescends to old appliances, except where they are 
themselves intrinsically perfect in their mode of 
action. 

Why did Steam reject the Pump-handle and the 
Oar? Because in both the leverage is obtained by 
loss of labour and time, occurring during the back- 
movement of the handle, a movement necessary to 
the manual, but not to the mechanical agent. For 
the same reason whenever it is applied to till the 
earth, it will antiquate every instrument that cu/t- 
vates by traction, because traction is not only not 
necessary to cultivation, but is inherently mis- 
chieyous on other grounds, apart from the clumsi- 
ness, inaccuracy, and incompleteness of the work it 
turns out. 

But tur Stones! There is much fear expressed 
for the teeth of the circular-cutting implement I 
have described, when they come in contact with 
Stones. The objection would have been equally 
valid, at first sight, against the use of the Plough or 
the Scuffler. Let me see the instrument in use 
where there ae no stones—(and there are plenty of 
broad acres in England of this class ;) and it will not 
be long before it gets upon the others. If it cost 
five pounds an acre to clear them out, it must be 
done, and would in such case, well pay to do it. 
But the truth is that the instrument itself suggests 
the kind of machine which, with a little adaptation 
(greater power and slower motion), might perform 
this preliminary service at the least expense. If 
land is to be like a garden in one respect, I see no 
good reason why it should not in all. I do not 
think stones will stand long in the way of Steam, or 
be readily-preferred to bread ; if, where there happen 
to be none, a steam-driven cultivator can be brought 
to bear, which, after the simple and beautiful 
example of the mole, shall play out the long comedy 
of our present field cultivation in @ single act, 
present a finely-granulated seed-bed by a single 
process, almost at the hour required, and trammel 
up the ‘long summer fallow’ into the labour of a 
day, with an accuracy as perfect as the turning of a 
Lathe, and an aération (and consequent oxygenation) 
of the soil as diffusive and minute as that of a scat- 
tered mole-heap, or the dust flying from a steam- 
saw bench. 

Implement-makers and mechanicians would not 
be long in understanding all this, if they were not 
under the supposition, received at second hand by 
them, and therefore the more difficult to eradicate, 
that ploughing is a necessary form of cultivation to 
be kept in view. Once let the Q.E.F. be clearly 
understood by them, once let them be made fully to 
perceive that ‘ploughing’ is merely the first of a 
long series of means towards the accomplishment of 
a particular end, that end being the production of 
a seed-bed, of suitable depth and texture, and with 
the soil as nearly as possible inverted in its bed— 
and I do not think they will be long in setting the 
steam-engine about its proper task, in the proper 
way. But their attention is distracted, at present, 
from the end to the means. They are taught to 
think that the plough is a sine qua non—that steam- 
cultivation of necessity implies steam-ploughing, 
and they are led to give up the task in despair, 
bebause they are at fault upon a false scent. 


We have many rolling implements employed in 
the field, but we have only one instance of a 
revolving implement. The clod-crusher and the 
Norwegian-harrow ro//, the hay-tedding machine 
(one of the best instruments ever invented) revolves. 
I use the words somewhat arbitrarily, but the dif- 
ference I allude to is very important. The first are 
liable to the evil of ‘ clogging ;’ because they derive 
their axis motion from the soil as they pass over and 
press upon it. This action must not be confounded 
with that of a machine which has ts cause of revolu- 
tion within itself, independent, and acting upon the 
soil as a circular-saw acts upon a board, or the 
paddle-wheel of a steamer, upon the water. The 
teeth of a saw clear themselves, by the centrifugal 
motion they communicate to the particles they have 
detached fromthe substance they act upon. A circular 
‘cultivator ’ steam-driven will do the same, for I have 
proved it. It does so more effectually according to the 
speed (of revolution) and the state of moisture of the soil. 
This last incident is as it should be; for it is not 
desirable that a clay soil should be dealt with when 
in an improper state for cultivation ; and one great 
advantage of such an instrument as I point to would 
be that it would so immensely enlarge the choice of 
a suitable period, by its compendious accomplishment 
of the whole work of culture. 

My object however, at present, is not so much to 
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advocate the particular mode of applying Steam- 
power, which I myself suggest, as to explain again, 
and more fully, the grounds on which I feel more 
and more strongly assured that the attempt to em- 
ploy it through the medium of the plough must be 
eventually renounced. I have left a great deal un- 
said, to avoid prolixity; but propose, at another 
opportunity, to enter more closely into the subject. 
Mr. Way’s admirable Lectures on Tur Errecr or 
Manures RELATIVELY WITH THE DFGREE OF DIS- 
INTEGRATION or THE Sor, read me a forcible chapter 
on the Agricultural bearing of the mode and means 
of cultivation I have hinted at, and on which a good 
deal had passed in my mind, from, the peculiar 
notice bestowed. on that passage of my work above 
alluded to, but which only went so far as to assert 
the superiority of the spade, as a cultivator, over the 
plough ; a superiority which I am now far from 
thinking unsurpassable. C. Wren Hoskyns. 


Tux discussion, which has occupied some of our 
correspondents during the past few weeks, on the 
subject of Crover Farures, was brought to what 
must, for the present, be considered a satisfactory 
conclusion, by the paragraph in our last week’s 
Number from the pen of Professor Henstow. One 
thing seems tolerably clear— that analysis has 
hitherto failed to corroborate, with any certainty, 
the theory which attributes the result to an ex- 
haustion of those particular substances in the soil 
which form the known composition of the Clover 
plant it is supposed to require. And we are thus 
thrown back on physiological considerations in our 
search for an explanation. 

We refer once more to the matter, just to draw 
the attention of our agricultural readers to the 
desirableness of the experiment which Professor 
Henstow has suggested. If, on any land liable to 
this disease, or infirmity, or whatever it may be called, 
a single ridge were left unsown with Barley at the 
next Barley seed-time, in instances frequent enough 
to embrace all the varieties of English soil and 
climate, a comparison of the Clover on the sown and 
unsown ridges over that extent and variety of cir- 
cumstances, would be likely to expose the cause of 
the mischief, and so to suggest a method for its 
removal, 

It would at all events show whether the failures 
so frequently recorded of this crop are owing to 
the unnatural conditions to which, during a con- 
siderable period of its growth, it is subjected. We 
hope that this will be borne in mind, next spring, 
by a number sufficient to clear up the mystery in 
which the subject is at present involved. 


ON MANURING EVERY CROP. 

In the Agricultural Gazette of Aug. 3, there appeared 
an interesting letter from Mr. Paine, on your remarks 
on Mr. Hudson’s plan of manuring for every crop. It 
appears that Mr. Paine has followed this plan for many 
years with perfect success, and has kept his land in 
good heart, by the aid of artificial manures alone, the 
farm-yard manure being systematically applied to the 
Hop-grounds. It is for the purpose of pointing out how 
far Mr. Paine’s plan of thus dispensing with farm-yard 
manure is generally applicable, that I would direct 
attention to the subject. 

In the first place, artificial manures are indispensable, 
if the plan of manuring for every crop is to be adopted. 
As, however wet the land is, they ean easily be applied, 
to say nothing about the little labour they require 
in carriage, as compared with dung or compost. 
The difficulty is, how far the former will super- 
sede the latter in general farming. There is no 
doubt but that, upon fresh land, and where they are 
eaten on with sheep, Turnips can be grown with nothing 
but artificial manures. But where this practice has 
been long persisted in, it has been found advisable to 
use a portion of farm-yard manure along with the other. 
The deterioration of the land, necessitating this use of 
the two combined, is the more distant the more Turnips 
and Clover are eaten on the land. To those who, like 
Mr. Paine, can dig such an abuadant quantity of copro- 
lites out of the subsoil of their own farms as to be able 
to apply it at the rate of 8 ewt. per acre, as well as occa- 
sionally to consume the Turnips on the ground, it ap- 
pears that, as far as the Turnip at least is concerned, 
this deterioration may be indefinitely postponed, But, in 
addition to these, it appears that Mr. Paine is also neara 
marl pit. Such local advantages are so rarely combined 
that though admiring the boldness which has enabled 
him to dispense with ordinary manure altogether, still 
it is an example that must be cautiously imitated, as we 
strongly suspect, that even with the large quantity of 
coprolites, he is able to apply, he would be unable to 
keep his land in good heart, without either farm-yard 
manure or marl—these two latter being often rich in 
certain substances required by vegetation, and which 
are not abundantly present in either coprolites or guano. 
Mr. Paine’s letter has tended to modify my views of 
the extreme importance of farm-yard manure, without, 
however, satisfying me that the exclusive use of artifi- 
cial manures can be generally adopted. Mr. Paine 
has gone further than you ventured to recommend ; 
your remarks being intended to show the advantage 
and importance of using artificial manures along 
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with the farm-yard manure, and to point out that 
whilst Turnips and other green crops could in 
many cases be grown without farm-yard manure, as a 
general rule artificial manures could not be depended 
on for the cereals. That at least has been the result 
of my experience and observation. 

That fallows have been diminished, ave diminishing, 
and will be still further diminished, is our opinion ; but 
there is yet a great extent of land on which, partly from 
the want of drainage, and partly from the nature of the 
soil, green fallow erops are the exception to the rule. 
It is upon such land as this that we particularly request 
information as to how far artificial manures have enabled 
our readers to dispense with farm-yard manure. Upon 
these soils nothing we have hitherto tried bears any 
comparison with the dung-heap. 

This is a most important matter, and we will do our 
utmost to procure a satisfactory solution to the follow- 
ing question, What is the reason that a good Turnip 
crop ean be grown with artificial manure, and why can 
they not be exclusively depended upon for the cereals 
after a bare fallow? I am aware that I expose 
myself to the attack of some of the formidable go-a- 
head men of the present day, by the mere use of the 
word “fallow.” But as I am not defending fallows, 
but finding them already in existence, it becomes of 
importance to ascertain the best method of cultivating 
them. 

In your remarks on this question, you pointed out 
the probability of the Clover being one of the most 
likely erops, on strong clays, to derive benefit from the 
liberal use of artificial manures; upon cereals I 
recommend some caution in their use, 

In Mr. Hudson’s case of manuring for every erop, it 
must not be forgotten that between every two grain 
crops, either a crop of Clover or Turnips intervened, 
which were eaten on the ground along with oilcake by 
sheep. 
grain crop in a different form to what it is possible to 
do on strong clays. Does this point out to us the im- 
portance of using a more highly azotised manure for 
the grain crop than for the Turnip? We know that 


the dung of animals fed on oileake is especially rich in | 
azote ov ammonia; and Mr. Paine, as the result of his | 


experience, expresses a wish that ammoniacal salts can 
be furnished to us at a cheaper rate than we have 
hitherto been able to procure them in guano. 7. L. C. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND VENTILATION OF 
STABLES. 
(Concluded from p. 522.) 

Tue first step to be taken in ventilating stables is to 
make provision for the admission of fresh air. This 
ought to be done at the very lowest part of the building. 
The simplest method is by making apertures (propor- 
tioned, as we shall hereafter show) in the wall nearest 
the ground. If there is only one side of the stable 
oceupied by the horses, the fresh-air apertures should 
be made in the wall opposite to the stalls; the bottom 
of the apertures should be flush with the inside floor. 
If these apertures are left quite open, not only will 
spaces be left through which rats may obtain admit- 
tance to the interior, but, what is of more importance, 
the air will be allowed to rush in, in one unbroken 
volume; thus creating a disagreeable draught. This 
latter inconvenience will be best obviated by fixing oa 
the interior, across the aperture, a’sheet of perforated 
zine, with holes say from 120 to 140 in the square inch. 
Instead of zinc, horse-hair cloth or cocoa-nut fibre may 
be used; or for want of a better material, coarse 
canvas. The outside of the apertures ought to have 
means by which the quantity of air admitted may be 
regulated. The simplest that can be adopted are the 
following. First, 2 box made of wood, say half-inch 
thick, the inside diameter of which is equal to that of 
the aperture, and the depth not greater than 3 inches ; 
it must be open both at top and bottom. Fasten this 
on the wall, opposite the aperture, so that the inside of 
the aperture and it shall be on a line, Let it carry a 
flap inside capable of being held in any position that 
may be required, so as to allow much or little ingress. 
The second mode consists of a wooden box, exactly 
similar to those pipes often seen at the end of liquid 
manure carts; and similarly provided with a vertical 
sliding shutter. This may be fastened opposite the 
apertures, and according as the shutter is lifted up, so 
will the air be admitted. 

A very desirable and simple valve may be made of 
zine, in the following manner : make a square zinc box, 
of length equal to the depth of aperture in the wall, and 
of size to fit closely in it. The length of this shonld be 
equal to the depth of wall ; open at one end, and closed 
at the other with a flat piece of zine, half an inch or so 
larger all round. To this side should be attached a 
knob or handle to move the box in and out of the aper- 
ture. On the four sides of this moveable box, cut out 
slits or apertures, those being larger nearest the 
closed or outer end, and getting gradually smaller 
towards the open or inner one. If this box is slid 
into the aperture, close up to the wall, the projecting 
flange preventing it from going altogether through, the 
aperture will be closed, so that no air will be able 
to pass through to the building ; if, however, it is pulled 
out some inch or two, the slits or apertures will be un- 
covered, allowing air to pass through them to the aper- 
ture, thereafter to the interior. The more the box is 
withdrawn, the more holes will be uncovered, and the 
more air admitted. The small holes or slits may be 
placed nearest the closed end, and gradually ineveasing 
in size towards the open end. The whole area of these, 


This is obviously applying the manure for the | 


when the box is fully out, should manifestly be equal to 
the area of the aperture. To prevent the box being - 
pulled out altogether, a small catch or projecting piece 
may be placed at its open end. All these contrivances 
we have described, however simple and effective they 
are, are nevertheless open to some objection, that is, 
that they project some distance from the wall, to which 
they are fixed ; this is inconvenient, as they are liable 
to be destroyed, being in the way. If this is objected 
to, the simplest form of valve, which is close up to the 
wall, is the “ sliding ” or damper” valve. It consists 
of a frame of zinc, iron, or other indestructible metal, 
fastened to the wall, opposite the aperture ; a solid flat 
piece of iron or zinc, larger than the aperture, slides 
in the inside of this framing vertically. A spring may 
be used to keep it in any desired position; but the 
general method is to suspend the moveable plate, by a 
chain passing over two pulleys, working in brackets 
fixed in the wall, and having at the extreme end a 
counterpoise weight, exactly balancing the valye plate ; 
by moving the counterpoise up or down, the plate is 
passed from across the opening in any desired ratio, 

As the air near the bottom of the wall, on the outside, 
may be liable to be filled with dusty materials, &c., it 
may be deemed advisable to lead the air to the interior 
from a higher source. In buildings about to be con- 
structed, this will best be done by building flues in the 
upright wall, having the outside aperture covered with 
bars of wood, or metal, to prevent birds from passing 
down the flues. The aperture for the admission of the 
air to the interior should be flush with the floor, if the 
air is admitted at once to the interior. Instables where 
the heads of stalls are placed at the walls, they cannot 
thus be supplied with fresh air, the horses incurring the 
risk of injury by cold draughts. When the stalls run 
alongside each wall, there is necessarily a passage 
between them, Here then is the best place to admit 
the air, If apertures or small pits, say 18 inches 
square, and 8 or 9 inches deep, are made in the floor, 
in the centre of this passage, at regular distances from 
each other, and covered with gratings to prevent 
accidents—air being admitted to them, it will pass 
through the apertures in the grating, to the interior. 
The best way to supply these pits with air, is to lead a 
tunnel communicating with the external atmosphere, 
from the side of each. Thus, suppose a passage to be 
between two rows of stalls, each row having six stalls, a 
fresh air pit should be placed opposite each stall, and 
supplied with air by a pipe or tunnel, leadiog from the 
outside wall, and running beneath the stall. 

Where either of these plans for admitting fresh air 
are not considered eligible, from fear of expense or from 
local circumstances preventing their being carried into 
effect, the following plan may be adopted. At the 
distance of 4 or 5 feet from the floor make apertures 
in the outside walls; to the inside fasten boxes in such 
a manner that the air in entering shall be thrown up- 
wards. A simple plan of obviating the inconvenience 
of having the air thrown down on the horses, is by 
having the apertures cut in a sloping direction, instead 
of horizontal. 

We have now to consider the best plan of removing 
the foul vitiated air from the interior of the stable, 
The natural motion of heated air is upwards ; it is the 
best mode in theory to remove it from the top of an 
apartment. And it is also so in practice ; to draw air 
from out of its natural upward course, either in a horizon- 
tal or downward direction, requires power of consider 
able force. ‘This power is generally obtained by fire 
draught, and sometimes by machinery. The most simple 
and obvious mode of allowing the foul air to eseape is 
by mere openings made in the roof; these, however, are 
inadmissible, as the rain is allowed free ingress by them, 
and the wind is easily dashed downwards to the inte- 
rior. The next simplest plan is to have louvre boards 
placed at the roof, or at the side walls near the ceiling, 
if there is an inner ceiling, thus making a space be- 
tween it and the roof, in which generally hay, &c., is 
placed ; the best planof withdrawing the foul air is to 
have wooden boxes communicating with the interior of 
the stable by apertures made in the inner ceiling. 
These boxes should pass up through the space between 
the ceiling and roof, through apertures made in the 
roof. They should project at least 18 inches above the 
roof, and be furnished with contrivances by which the 
wind and rain may be prevented passing down them. 
If there is no inner ceiling, but the external roof 
boarded simply over, the apertures should be made in 
the highest part, and be provided with boxes projecting 
some distance above the ridge, and properly finished at 
top. These wooden boxes will act much more centainly 
for the withdrawal of the foul air than the common 
luffer boards so frequently used. As the ascensive 
power of heated air depends upon its temperature, due 
means should be taken to preserve this till it is finally 
delivered to the atmosphere. If, then, it 18 confined in 
tubes it will be kept closer together, in a more concen- 
trated form than if allowed to spread itself beneath a 
wide open luffer boarded spaee. As itis of importance to 
have the apertures for the admission of the fresh and the 
withdrawal of the foul, well proportioned to the number 
of animals there may bein the stable, we give the follow. 
ing rule, deduced from practical experiments, made by 
writers on the subject. Supposing the height of the house, 
from the floor in the interior to the ridge of the roof, to 
be between 20 and 25 feet, the square surface or area 
of the aperture for withdrawing the foul air should be 
10 square inches for each animal, horse, or cow, housed 
in the stable. If the height is 30 feet, and between that 
and 25, 12 square inches of aperture should be allowed 


for each animal, ‘Thus,if the height from floor to ridge 
is 27 feet, and the number of cattle contained is 12, then 
1212=to 144 square inches, or one square foot, is the 
size of aperture; a box or hole 12 inches square will give 
this area, Instead of having one box of this size for 
the exit of the foul air, it will be better to divide this 
into two or more, and place a box at certain intervals 
along the roof—-the foul air rising at several points, will 
at once be taken away ; whereas, if one aperture alone 
is used, say, at the centre of roof, the foul air from 
either end of the stable will have to travel along till the 
aperture is gained. In dividing the area of aperture 
thus found, it must be remembered, that half the size of 
box will not give half the area, Thus it might be sap- 
posed that if a box 12 inches square, gives 144 sq. inches, 
one 6 inches square would give 72 or half, whereas it 
only gives the fourth, or 36 inches; so that four tubes 
of 6 in, square would be required to give an area equal to 
a box of 12 inches square. If the boxes are made 
Square, an easy way of computing the area of their ends 
or section, is by multiplying the length of one of the 
sides by itself ; thus, a box 3 inches square has an area 
of 9 square inches; 4 of 16,5 of 25, and so on, The 
area of the fresh air apertures should be equal to that 
of the foul air. 

In cold weather, the great objection to ventilation of 
stables, is the cold air admitted. Simple and inexpen- 
sive modes of heating are easily available, and 
should be adopted. Oa a future occasion we may pre- 
sent our readers with a few notes on the subject. B. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HEAVY SOILS. 

Tue terms heavy and stiff are often used in reference 
to soils which, if thoroughly drained and well cultivated, 
would merit a different description ; but for the purpose 
of this discussion, all wet soils may be included, as their 
present state in most parts of England appears to be 
similar in many respects, and the suggestions which may 
be thrown out will be generally applicable to them. 

The improvement made during the last few years in 
the manag-ment:of such soils thoughout the country 
has on the whole been considerable ; many thousands of 
acres have been thoroughly drained and brought under 
a@ more perfect system of culture, nevertheless an in- 
Spection of the wet soils of England at the present time 
shows at once that but little improvement or work of 
any kind is or has been attempted upon them, whilst 
that little is for the most part done badly. There are 
of course numerous exceptions to this rule ; it would be 
singular if there were not, considering the rank attained 
by this country in all that relates to art, science, or 
civilisation, Many adopt improvements, employ much 
labour, and direct it in accordance with the require- 
ments of the case; but after making every allowance 
for the large proportion of Grass land requiring little 
labour, the general result is as above stated. Cutting 
and securing the hay crop is well managed, and so are 


’ stacking and thatching. ‘The latter is particularly well 


done, much better than ia any part of Scotland, but the 
progress of permanent improvements is slow and 
uncertain, and most of the operations of culture, such 
as ploughing and harrowing, are managed in a manner 
which must necessarily come short of the purpose 
intended. 

Of the causes which have contributed to this state of 
matters little need be said here, the chief cause is 
undoubtedly the want of proper relations between land- 
lord and tenant. Little improvement can, as a general 
rule, be expected, until better arrangements in this 
respect are made, having for their object the benefit of 
all parties, by enabling that mode of management to be 
adopted, which wili best develop the fertility of the soil, 
and bring about its permanent amelioration. This 
stands at the very threshold of improvement, and such 
being the case, it seems surprising that a good under- 
Standing on the subject does not universally prevail. 
Industry and skill are the sources of wealth and 
prosperity, and it might be supposed that all concerned 
would be ready to encourage their application, and to 
assist In removing any impediment thereto, but this 
leading principle does not appear as yet to have been 
generally recugnised by those most interested, 

The greatest drawback at present to the proper 
Management of at least three-fourths of the soil of 
England, is the want of thorough draining; the rain 
water is retained more or less amongst the roots of the 
crop, instead of permeating equally through the whole 
mass of soil, to a depth of 2 feet or 3 feet from the 
surface, and passiug clearly away from thence, without 
being checked at any place ; under such circumstances, 


Serving the crop from injury, or the soil, when stiff, 
from being cemented together. 
should be drained without delay, is to say nothing ; its 
drainage ought long ago to have been complete, and the 
Occupiers should by this time have been able to under- 
take all labour necessary to its full fertility, and to 


in an economical manner. If draining were carried 
out to the required extent, superior management would 
soon follow. ‘The light dry soils of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are on the whole very fairly cultivated, and the same 
observation may be made respecting the wolds of 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. The downs of the 
Southern counties, and other places where the soil, 
though not naturally very fertile, is naturally dry, and 
fitted to admit of an extended system of green cropping, 
now necognised as an essential feature of well conducted 
farming. It was no doubt the dry condition of a large 
portion of the land in the Lothians, coupled with a good 


To say that such soil | 


climate, and the vicinity of good markets, which enabled 
that part of Scotland to take a lead in farming, and to 
maintain a superiority so long over other parts, over the 
west of Scotland for instance, where much rain falls, and 
where much of the soil, only a few years ago, was of the 
wettest and stiffest kind; but the introduction of 
thorough draining, and the formation of railways, have 
already effected a greatchange. Every year is bringing 
the condition of soils, formerly reckoned stiff and 
inferior, near to that of the Lothians, and in the end 
the value of the former may possibly not be much below 
that of the latter. In like manner, the wet soils of 
England, if thoroughly drained, might soon be managed 
as well as those naturally dry, and when this has been 
done, the produce of the heavier soils will be much 
the greatest. 

The shallow working too, s0 common in all parts of 
England, siits the lighter soils, whereas it scarcely 
constitutes half culture on those which are firm and 
heavy. The reason will be apparent to all who under- 
stand the principles of tillage, and the importance of a 
suitable texture in the soil. Imperfect harrowing, and 
the use of four or five horses in line in the plough, also 


operate very injuriously upon the heavy soils, whereas | 


their effects would scarcely be apparent on the lighter. 
The great object in the management of stiff soil is to 
keep it open, and bring all its minutest parts into ready 
contact with air and water, to the greatest possible 
depth. Tosucceed in this, perfect working and great 
care in many respects is necessary. The proper result 
cannot be attained until the drainage is complete, but a 
soil 8 inches in depth might in all cases be procured, if 
the land were properly ridged ; this would be greatly 
superior to the present depth of 3} inches or 4 inches, 
but still it would be insufficient, especially for tap rooted 
plants, such as Beans. Accordingly each time that 
green cropping or fallowing is undertaken after thorough 
draining, one furrow at least should be carried to the 
depth of 12 inches, every eclod within that depth should 
be reduced as near as possible to a powder, by harrow- 
ing and grubbing, and the new and old earth will at the 
same time be mixed and blended together. The surface 
soil will not by this means be buried, it will still be 
available, together with all the ingredients it contains, 
and the new earth will be available, also, both chemically 
as affording matter for the sustenance of the crop, and 
mechanically as assisting to form a proper medium for 
the preparation and retention of its nourishment. If 
the soil is stiff at the depth of 5 or 6 inches, no better 
reason can be given for turning it up at once, that it 
may be ameliorated by being mixed with that on the 
surface, bat generally it is not stiff at the above depth. 
It has been beat together by a wretehed system of 
management, but it is not tenacious until reaching a 
depth of 13 or 14 inches. The subsoil below 12 inches 
should be stirred to the depth of at least 6 or 8 inches, 
more as often as may be necessary to keep it open, and 
fit it for absorbing water readily from the upper soil ; 
but as a general rule, no part of it should ever be 
brought to the surface. The plough should work not 
less than 6 inches deep each time the soil is turned 
over ; deeper ploughing can be managed at any period, 
but it is of comparatively little avail, unless the new 
earth turned up is afterwards pulverised effectually and 
thoroughly mixed with the old, as well as exposed to 
the powerful influence of the sun during the process, 
and this ean only be done to advantage at the time of 
green cropping or fallowing. 

If green cropping, upon the heavy soils of England, 
were extended to four or five times its present limits, it 
would form a grand means of keeping the soil open, 
clean, and pulverised, and would afford scope for the 
industry and skill of the farmer. One of the chief 
advantages of fallowing is the facility with which the 
soil under its operation can be deepened, and mixed 
together more effectually than has ever been attempted 
before, but this can also be managed in preparation for 
green cropping ; in either case, supposing the drainage to 
be perfect, the first furrow given in spring should be 
12 inches deep, whatever the depth of the winter furrow 
may have been ; it may be given across if circumstances 
answer, or at an angle if the landissteep. The breadth 
of the furrow should not exceed 6 or 7 inches, that the 
draught may not be too great, and that every part of 
the earth to the above depth may be stirred and fairly 
shifted out of its place. The land should be well har- 
rowed previously (an operation generally neglected in 
England), and an abundance of grubbing and harrowing 
may do all that is necessary afterwards. Itshould be 


| observed that subsoiling or ploughing to a greater depth 
eyen the most skilful management would fail in pre- | 


than 5 or 6 inches upon light land would be likely to 
prove injurious. 

But how can ploughing to a depth of 12 inches, on 
stiff soil, be managed with the ploughs used in many 
places, and especially with the method of yoking horses 
in line to them ; the truth is, it cannot be accom- 


| plished by such means, but this does not alter the neces- 
Manage eyery detail thereof, not only in a perfect, but | 


| 


sity of its being done, although it shows the necessity of 
procuring implements fitted for the purpose, and of 


| training men and horses to apply them properly. The 


common swing plough, well made and used, and drawn 
by three horses abreast, is quite sufficient. Some now 
use ploughs of a rather larger size, which are no doubt 
better, but the common plough will answer perfectly if 
the depth of its body is sufficient, its cutting and turning 
parts not shaped and placed by mere chance, but with 
a perfect knowledge of the work they are to perform, 
and the conditions essential to their performing it 
effectually, and with the least expenditure of power ; its 
beam at the coulter placed so as to balance as nearly as 
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possible the resistance on each side, and continued from 


that point to the muzzle or nozzle in the line of motion ; 
without some degree of attention to this, no plough eyer 
did or eyer will work well, The practice of yoking 
horses in line, occasions the necessity of twisting the 
beam to the right, to make the plough take up a position 
9 or 10 inches to the left of the horses. But it is easy 
to see that the draught must be thereby increased, and 
that the implement cannot work so steadily. Very few 
even of the best ploughs met with in England, possess 
the properties necessary to adapt them for the work of 
a well managed farm ; but all farther mention of their 
defects must be deferred for the present. 

Harrows for working heavy land should contain eight 
bulls, and consist of two parts only ; to make these parts 
act as one they should be firmly connected by iron rods 
rupning across their whole breadth through the bulls 
and jointed at the middle; the harrow will then accom~ 
modate itself to the inequalities of the ground, and at 
the same time possess the power arising from its being 
thus connected—its whole weight will be available to 
prevent its being readily tossed up and down. The 
bulls should be 6 feet long, to distribute the tines 
effectually, and to impart that steadiness essential to 
proper working. ‘They should be furnished with five 
tines each, and placed 14 or 15 inches apart ; they should 
be drawn at that angle which is necessary to make the 
tines cover the whole of the land equally, without 
omitting any part or following in the track of each other, 
and the tines should be of sufficient length to prevent 
the bulls from touching the ground. Such harrows may 
be drawn by three horses, abreast, or by two as the 
surface becomes smooth ; if the soil is of a stiff deserip- 
tion it should be harrowed when not too dry. Some- 
times it is advisable to harrow soon after ploughing 3 
the cultivator or grubber should take in not more than 
3 feet, its tines should only be five in number, they 
should be sufficiently in advance of each other, and the 
body or frame on which they are mounted should be of 
sufficient length for that purpose ; the points or socks, if 
feathered at all, should not be more than about 4 or 

1 inches broad. They should be long pointed, and the 
points should be kept thin ; that part of the tines under- 
ground should be set forward at a considerable angle, to 
make them penetrate readily. 

The advantage of a smooth surface, especially in 
facilitating the use of the cultivator or grubber, will he 
apparent ; the drainage should be such as will allow the 
land to remain in a flat state with perfect safety ; but in 
the meantime, until draining can be done, ridging is a 
point requiring much more consideration than is usually 
bestowed upon it, The ridges should not be less than 
14 feet wide, at that width they should be raised nearly 
a foot in the middle, and the surface of each should 
form exactly the segment of a circle: culture may 
then be made as effectual, manure as_ beneficial, 
and the erop as secure as they can be without 
thorough draining; all parts of the vidge will be 
affected equally by the water falling on it, the surface 
will be nearly level for some distance on each side of 
the centre, and no part unduly exposed to drought, and 
the sides becoming steeper as they approach the furrows 
will accelerate the progress of the water tending there, 
as it inereases in quantity. The furrows should be deep 
and clear, and of a regular inclination in the bottom to 
convey the water away when collected. The conveni- 
ence of working requires that they should be straight 
and perfectly parallel to each other, and that the ridges 
should all be of equal width; ridges once properly 
formed should never be altered either in shape or 
position until the drainage is made perfect. 

In the management of heavy soils everything which 
tends to consolidate either the soil or subsoil should also 
be as much as possible avoided ; ploughing when the 
soil is saturated with water, and especially ploughing at 
any time with four, five, or even three horses in a line, 
should be carefully guarded against, if for no other 
reason than to prevent the subsoil from being glazed 
over or beaten firm. The use of horses and ploughs on 
such soil at all is a necessary evil, the effects of which 
may however be in a great measure obviated by perfect 
culture and proper care. Carting should also be con- 
ducted with care, and avoided if possible when the soil 
is not in condition ; even heavy cattle should he ex- 
cluded when the ground is soft in winter, as they then 
oceasion injury in various ways ; heavy soil requires no 
pressure, its own weight assisted by the action of rain 
soon makes it sufficiently firm, after it has been ploughed 
or stirred. Hence rolling, especially if the land is in 
Grass, should seldom be attempted, unless absolutely 
necessary to smooth the surface for cutting, and then. a 
light roller made of timber, and used when the soil is 
not quite dry, or soon after a slight shower has fallen, 
will answer the purpose. An equal and ready filtration 
of all rain water through at least 18 inches of soil, and 
the complete exclusion of free water within or below 
that depth, is the first condition necessary. When this 
result is attained, air and heat are at the same time 
freely admitted, and the soil to a considerable depth 
undergoes a gradual disintegration, and becomes less 
stubborn, more easily cultivated, and more fertile, to 
secure an equal diffusion of water, and prevent the 
slightest accumulation thereof. Drains must be made 
of a suitable depth, and also near each other. Mixing 
and pulverisation of the soil 12 inches deep, and stirring 
the subsoil below, will then bring all parts of the earth 
into immediate contact with air and water, and the ad- 
mixture of burnt clay or any other porous material fitted 
to assist in keeping the soil open, will be highly bene- 
ficial, especially on the stiffest kind of soil; on the other 
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hand, compression of any kind will assist in excluding 
the air, and in checking the descent of water, and must 
accordingly prove injurious. 

Extensive improvements are in many places required 
to general and thorough drainage before tlie land can 
‘be managed easily and well, and it seems desirable that 
these as well as the amelioration of the soil should be 
constantly going on. The state not only of the farm, 
but of the farmer himself, and his servants, cattle, and 
implements, should be tending toward perfection, which 
however no one is likely to attain in all respects for at 
least a century to come. The expense of improvement 
in various cases appears to have been heavy, on account 
of the whole being done at once ; whereas, in other 
cases, the greater part of the work has been managed 
by properly directing the labour of the men and horses 
usually employed by the farmer. The number of horses 
on English farms generally appears sufficient, but the 
methods of yoking more than one to a cart, or two toa 
plough, are, as a general rule, far from satisfactory, 
The work of a well managed farm cannot in any case be 
economically and readily gone through by such means. 
The adoption of a good system of working would enable 
much more work to be undertaken at the same expense, 
and experience, combined with proper care, as regards 
allotting to each man that share of the work which he 
is best qualified to perform, might soon enable all 
labour to be done well, The practice of entrusting 
awkward boys or untaught men with important work, 
such as ploughing, should be abandoned, as this of itself 
must go far to obviate the chance of success either in 
the case of high or low farming. Work of almost every 
description must be done much more effectually, and 
made to answer the purpose with much greater certainty, 
than at present, before high farming as regards the 
application of much labour, the purchase of much 
manure, and the growth of the finest kind of crops ean 
be successful ; labour skilfully applied is quite neces- 
sary, but unless the purpose is answered the expense 
may not be repaid, and matters may only be made worse. 
The breaking up of heavy Grass lands, for instance, 
would be a great advantage if properly managed, 
seeing that scarcely a single acre thereof has ever been 
laid down in a condition fitted to derive the full benefit 
of a surface dressing, or produce a good crop of Grass ; 
bat if the land on being broken up were tilled in the 
same imperfect manner as much of that already under 
cultivation, it would be deteriorated instead of improved, 
and yet no crops of any great value could be expected 
from it, so long asit continued under such management. 
James Donald. 


Home Correspondence. 

Lesson to Landowners.—At the time the Government 
made known the intention to repeal the Corn-laws, 
which is now nearly five years since, the owner of an 
estate of about 4000 acres, situate in the centre of 
England, alarmed at the prospect which free trade pre- 
sented, of reduced rent and diminished income, had his 
attention drawn to the necessity of preparing his tenants 
for the lower prices they would have to take for the 
produce of their farms, and sought, in the improvement 
of his estate, for means to enable them to continue its 
successful cultivation. The success which has attended 
his proceedings offers so valuable an example to others, 
that I trust I shall be excused for giving some account 
of it. At the period mentioned the estate was divided 
into farms of 130 to 300 acres, which, tithe free and 
arable, with valuable pasture, were let at rents of from 
15s. to 30s. an acre. The tenantry, although ancient, 
had held only by the year ; the land, which is naturally 
fertile, had had scarcely anything done to improve it, 
and the farmers had little idea of any capability in the 
soil beyond what their inferior practice had developed. 
The quantity of pasture upon each farm allowed of a 
considerable quantity of stock being kept, but as the 
cattle were grazing ail the winter in the meadows, and 
no provision of winter food, except hay, was given 
them, the’ arable land had no benefit from the stock ; 
and its cultivation being upon a course without root 
crops, and but little assiijed by manure, gave only very 
moderate returns. To tenants so farming, Sir Robert 
Peel’s announcement of free trade created considerable 
alarm, for they, as well as their landlord, saw little 
chance of their continuing to do as they had done ; but 
in the improvement .of their inferior practice, and in 
the amendment of the general state and ill condition of 
their farms, the proprietor was told there would be 
found ample scope to cover their reductions from free 
trade, and on this he was told to rely. The assistance 
of a new land-agent, and from a distant district, was 
obtained, and he at once saw how much of the imperfect 
success of the tenants was owing to the ill condition of 
their farms, and their ignorance of the improved prac- 
tices which the cultivation of inferior soils had elsewhere 
called forth ; he knew the difficulty there would be in 
introducing the different practices, which he con- 
sidered essential to the future successful cultivation 
of their farms, and he could only hope to effect this 
by at once destroying their confidence in their past 
practice, and making them place a higher appre- 
ciation of the capability of their soill. He determined on 
a-course which should at once drive them to adopt a 
different system, and at the same time should encourage 
them to enter into improvements of their farms. It 
was with these views that at the first audit the tenants 
were informed they would each receive notice to quit, 
but that leases for 21 years would at the same time 
be offered them, at an advance of rent of 20 per 
cent, ; that permission would be given them to break 


up certain portions of the pasture of their farms, after 
they had been drained, upon plans that would be given 
them ; that draining tiles would be allowed them to drain 
all their land, but the draining was to be done at depths, 
and upon the plans to be laid down ; that their home- 
steads would be improved, and sheds built to give them 
accommodation for wintering their stock in yards, 
and fattening of cattle in stalls ; and they would be 
allowed to remove all unnecessary hedges and trees in- 
jurious to the corn; but at the same time their leases 
would forbid their existing practice of taking two white 
corn crops in succession ; and they would be obliged to 
dress a fourth of their arable land every year, and other 
restrictions would be introduced on what they had been 
in the habit of doing. It was expected in this way they 
might be made to adopt a more advantageous course of 
husbandry, and that their farms might be put into better 
condition, and made more productive, so as to become 
cheaper to them at the increased rents, than they had 
been under the old. I must pass over the difficulties of 
the next three years, the stand made against these 
measures, the obstacles thrown in the way, the with- 
drawal of some of the tenants, the objections raised to 
the deep draining, and the attempting the cultivation of 
roots where roots had never grown, &c. ; fortunately, 
some of the tenants left, and the readiness with which 
the vacated farms were re-occupied, and at still higher 
rents, and the example which the new tenants afforded, 
who, directed by their leases, at once proceeded to 
grub hedgerows, to deep drain, and raise Turnips and 
green crops, and better clean the land, were answers to 
many of their objections. And now it isto the result 
I would callattention, which is as follows: this estate 
now affords a clear rental of 23 per cent. advance on 
the rental of 1845. The rents are now better paid than 
they ever have been; the last two audits were held 
quicker than ever after the quarter days, and at each 
the whole of the rents were collected without an arrear ; 
and the tenants, with searcely an exception, admit they 
are doing well, and their farms are cheaper than they 
were to them at the old rents; and well they may say 
so, for such crops as they have had the last two years 
were never before seen in their parishes. I am aware 
that such an instance of meeting the requirements of 
free trade is little likely to have the approval of tenant 
farmers, and yet how far more truly beneficial has been 
the course here adopted, than would have been that of 
the proprietor, seeking to afford relief by reducing his 
rents. No reduction could have given the same relief, 
but would have been mischievous. H. D. 

The want of better Draining of the Public Parks.— 
My residence in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s- 
park has made me acquainted with the damp state in 
which this land lies for five or six months in the 
year, from the want of better draining; and Iam a 
witness to not only how much this interferes with its 
public utility, but also to what is of far more conse- 
quence, namely, to the injurious effect the vapours daily 
generated from its surface have upon the atmosphere 
around it. Were the mischief confined to the incon- 
venience to the pedestrians, I should hardly think of 
drawing public attention to it, but when I consider how 
much the climate of the neighbourhood is lowered by 
the daily rise of moisture trom its surface, and how 
desirable it is that the effect which an undrained surface 
has upon climate should be better considered, I think 
the ill state of so large a surface in a populous district 
is wel! worth drawing attention to. To the want of 
more effectual draining, and to the high level of several 
pieces of water in the Regent’s-park,do I ascribe much 
of the damp condition of the houses which surround it, 
and the consequent depreciated estimation in which 
residences are now held in this otherwise attractive 
neighbourhood. I believe I may go still farther, and 
attribute much of the fog and raw cold of London in 
the winter season to the large extent of marshy and un- 
drained clay land which nearly surrounds it. When 
we consider the effect on the neighbourhood of the al- 
ternate daily rise and fall of temperature upon a wet 
surface, of the exhalations by day and deposit of dew 
at night, the consequence of the daily alternation of tem- 
perature, the importance of making the district round 
London as dry as possible I think becomes very appa- 
rent. I believe it is about 20 years since any general 
attempt was made to thoroughly drain the surface of 
the Regent’s-park, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
from my examination of the ground last winter and 
spring, that whatever means have been used to lay it 
dry, they have been far from effectual ; but this is not 
at all surprising, for only in the last six or seven years 
has the effectual draining of clay soils been scientifically 
understood. Within this period the influence of water 
upon the temperature of soils was first brought to 
general attention by Mr. Parkes’ valuable communica- 
tions to the Royal Agricultural Journal, and even now 
the rise of water by absorption, and the cold generated 
by the action of the sun upon a wet surface, is only 
becoming understood so as to point out the occasion for 
deep drains in clay land to dry the surface. At the 
time the Regent’s-park was drained 20 years ago 
recourse was had to shallow drains, under the erroneous 
idea that water had to be admitted into the drains from 
the surface, and that such soils were impervious to 
water at a greater depth ; but now that experience has 
shown of how little use is such shallow draining, and 
how desirable it is to the inhabitants that this ground 
should be effectually drained, it is to be hoped some- 
thing now will be done. The bad consequences to 
health and comfort from a damp atmosphere are so 
considerable that every means should be used to lesseu 


the sources from which arise our winter fogs °and 
mizzling rains, Of all sources, none are more fruitful. 
than the daily exhalations in the winter from wet Grass 
land, and we have yet to learn how much our climate 
may be improved by deep draining. Hewitt Davis. 

The Cultivation of Wheat.—In an article of the 
Agricultural Gazette a few weeks since, Mr. Mechi al- 
luded to a system of growing Wheat without ploughing, 
which had been practised by an Essex farmer with 
great success. I have obtained the following particu- 
lars, which may not prove uninteresting to some of 
your readers. Seven years since Mr. Piper selected an 
acre of heavy and an acre of light land for this experi- 
ment, the surface soil being about 9 inches deep, resting 
on clay and undrained (Mr. Piper now intends draining 
it). The plan of the cultivation pursued for the last 
seven years has been, as soon as the harvest was over, 
to hand-hoe the stubble and weeds and then to burn 
them. At the latter end of September or beginning of 
October (he has commenced a month earlier this season) 
the seed Wheat was dibbled at 3 gallons to the acre, in 
rows 12 inches wide, and in holes 4 inches apart in the 
rows, two or three seeds in each hole, and about 
2 inches deep. He has now got one of my dibbles, and 
finds he can do the work in a more satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Piper informs me he has not ploughed this land for 
seven years, neither moved it in any way, excepting, 
he says, about half an inch deep with the hand-hoe, to 
clear it from weeds. He states that he has never been 
troubled with wireworm on this land, and that, when 
the seed was deposited at defined intervals, he has never 
had his crop “ winter proud,’’ however early he may 
have sowed. I may here state that the farmers in my 
neighbourhood are now putting in their Wheat (Sep- 
{tember 5th), at the rate of 2 pecks to the acre, and I 
have no difficulty in inducing them to follow my system, 
as I always guarantee them 40 bushels per acre, pro- 
vided this be the average, which is more than they can 
grow on their own ol4-fashioned plan of throwing} the 
seed on the earth and leaving the rest to Nature. From 
the appearance of the crops when reaped, I do not think 
I shall have to pay a farthing this season, and in many 
instances, where I could superintend the cultivation 
myself, the yield will surpass by some bushels what I 
have allowed. But to proceed. The average yield of 
Wheat in Mr. Piper’s neighbourhood is between 7 and 
8 sacks per acre, and the following is a copy of the ex- 
penses and profit, as given me by Mr. Piper. He has 
charged 8s. per acre for drilling, which he can now get 
done by machine for 3s.; for reaping, 1/. per acre, 
which might be done for 11s. ; and for hand-hoeing, 
from 6s. to 8s. per acre, which might be done for 1s. 

The Five years of Wheat after Wheat without Ploughing, 
ending 1849. 
..£1 10 42 bushels Wheat, at 
* 5s, 6d. per bushel £11 1 


Straw, 23 tons 
Chaff ... one 


Rent 
Tithes ... 
Rates ... eae aoe 
Hoeing after harvest 
Dibbling oa 
Seed Wheat ... ae 
Hoeing 2} times, 6s. 
per acre ... aes 
Reaping 
Carting aa 
Thatching stack .. 
Threshing, at4s. p. dr. 
60 bushels of soot, at 
8d. per bushel 
Searing Birds 
Trussing Straw 
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S. Newington, M.D., Hastings. 

* Reaping v. Mowing.—As this matter has already 
been pretty fully discussed, I should have thought it 
unnecessary to have said more on the subject, but for 
the reason that “ W.” has accused me of exaggeration 
and assumption in my last remarks thereon. Had “W.” 
taken my various calculations seriatim, and shown one, or 
more, or all of them, to have been wrong, he might with 
some degree of justice and reason have impeached-me 
with exaggeration, but not till then ; as I allowed and 
still allow that mowing is cheaper than reaping in;.the 
first instance, and that is all he has been able to show 
throughout a whole column of writing. But “ W.’s” 
manner of treating the question is certainly unique, as 
he not only launches off about exaggeration and assump- 
tion, without offering the least proof or calculation for 
his assertions, but assures us that his object is not to 
oppose * R. V.’s” assumption, but merely to state the 
matter at issue in a fair light,, Well, as my object is 
now to gain a notch from “ W.” respecting his mowing, 
I would very much like to know what kind of crops he 
grows, and what kind of men, women, and children he 
employs to get over 2 acres a day toa scythe? I can 
assure “ W.” that such information is most desirable in 
these days of distress, when farm labour well nigh 
swallows the produce of the land. I am also certain 
that his “go-ahead” system will be hailed as a 
boon thronghout her Majesty’s dominions, if he 
can only put others in the way of doing things as 
cleverly as himself. We never before heard nor read 
that 10 scythes could cut down 20 acres of coma day 
on an average for harvests together. We dare not dis- 


pute  W.’s "assertions, but may reasonably presume 
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hat his crops are meagre or that his men are monsters. 
© W.’s” calculation about the different length, weight, 
and bulk of stubble left between the methods of cutting 
high and low, is not quite correct as a rule for 
the crops in those parts we are acquainted with. 
1 tested the weight of a long length of stubble, 
next the ground, an equal length of straw next 
the corn ear, aud found that 15 inches of stubble 
equalled in weight 24 feet of straw, measuring from the 
ear. Therefore if the length of the stem before being 
cut measures 3 feet 9 inches, and 15 inches of stubble 
is left behind, there is then nearly half the bulk, and 
quite 50 per cent. of the entire weight of straw left on 
the ground, instead of 5 per cent., as “ W.” states, In 
some cases we have seen 18 inches of stubble left after 
reaping high ; when there were about three cart loads 
of corn in the straw, and three loads of stubble per 
acre. In such cases the crops have ranged from 35 to 
45 bushels per acre, and the “entire straw and stubble 
weighed about 2 tons. It is easy for “* W.” to impute 

” © exaggeration ” to me, and equally easy it appears to 
assume a mistaken theory in support of his own system, 
while it is just as easily and simply put down. I have 
seen the mowing of Wheat partially carried on a dozen 
years ago on some of the largest and best managed 
farms of Bedfordshire. I know it has been prosecuted 
off and on for some years on three farms, where it is 
now abandoned for reaping. I have seen labourers 
prefer the sickle to the scythe when allowed their 
choice, when cutting down at a certain price per acre. 
‘All that goes to show that mowing has been well and 

* truly tried, and found wanting in cases of large crops. 
I am, however, fully aware that mowing is successfully 
carried on in some parts, so far as celerity and less 
expense, in the first instance, goes ; but that does not 
settle the question as to which is the best and cheapest 
method of the two—mowing or reaping—from the time 
of cutting down till the straw be made into manure 
and the corn be prepared for market. Why should 
from 20 to 30 cwt. of straw be unnecessarily moved 
four times instead of carrying the great bulk of the 
straw at once from the field to the yard where it is be 
consumed ? Cannot the ears of corn be threshed out 
without passing all the long straw through the machine ? 
To show that I am not at all singular in my ideas re- 
garding this matter, I beg the insertion of the following 
letter from the Bucks Advertiser of last week, The 
writer is quite unknown to me, but his opinions exactly 
coincide with my own, and with those of farmers gene- 
rally. “ Short Shearing in Reaping.—The general use of 
threshing-machines has caused many farmers to make 
new calculations as to the best method of cutting and 
harvesting Wheat ; and the result of these calculations 
has almost invariably been a return to the old system of 
cutting the corn high up the stalk, so as to have as 
little straw with the ear as possible. The systems of 
cutting close to the ground, and of mowing, which had 
come into vogue of late years, have, during the present 
harvest, been abandoned by most intelligent agri- 
culturists, as being the most expensive in the end, 
though they offer an immediate saving of expense. 
When Wheat is reaped high up, it is necessary to go 
over the ground a second time, in order to reap or mow 
the straw, for we cannot in this country afford to do as 
is done in Australia and America, where the farmer 
clips the ears of corn short off, and leaves the straw to 
be ploughed in upon the land. We want the 
straw for manure; which the Australian and the 
American farmers, haying an abundance of fresh 
land, care little or nothing about. Here, then, 
is the immediate advantage which the mowers 
and low-cutters have over the high-shearers of corn. 
But when the corn comes to be threshed, it is found 
that the rapidity and ease with which the machine 
works upon the short-cut, compared with its operation 
when cumbered with the long straw, zive a saving in 
this part of the process in favour of the high-sheared 
corn, which more than makes up for the extra expens® 
of the men having had to go twice over the fields, 
There are other advantages in favour of the short- 
reaped Wheat, as to carrying and thatching, which are 
important. But itis the economy in threshing which 
is decisive. When the flail was used, little attention 
was paid to such details, One of the great advantages 
of the introduction of scientific machinery into agri- 
cultural operations is, that it makes men observe and 
calculate exactly the comparative celerities and ex- 
penses of different processes. ‘This leads to accuracy, 
to improvement, and to good order; instead of the 
old slovenly system on which farmers used to keep 
their reckonings, like their lands, very much in the 
rough.’’ I shall certainly be delighted to learn 
further particulars regarding the way to set about 
mowing Wheat at 5s. per acre, and other crops at 
38. 9d., including beer. ‘Lhe prices for reaping, through 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, haye this harvest 
ruled from 7s. 6d. to 13s. per acre. We have heard of no 
Mowing being done under 7s. per acre. Neither did we 
See any account at anything like “ W.’s” price, in all the 
accounts from the various parts of England, published 
in last year’s Gazette. Corn cut down, tied up, shocked, 
and raked, at an average of 3s, 9d. per acre! Why 
we shall be rejoiced to know how this can be done uni- 
versally, and shall most certainly be three-fourths con- 
verted from reaping to mowing by a solution of that 
knotty point. R. V., Sept. 9. 

To make Beer with Sugar.—When the act passed 
authorising the use of sugar in breweries, it was sup- 
posed that such method of manufacture would be very 
generally adopted. That this has not been the case 


may be partly attributed to the low price of malt, and 
partly to a faulty mode of employing the materials, 
which has caused the experiment to fail in many in- 
stances, and given rise to the idea that beer made from 
sugar will not keep, The principal error fallen into by 
the brewers has been the practice of boiling the sugar 
with the wort. This is a great mistake; the sugar 
should never be boiled in any stage of the operation. 
I have tasted most excellent bitter beer, made according 
to the subjoined receipt, having perhaps more briskness 
of flavour than beer made in the ordinary manner ; and 
the chief advantage of which, as I was informed, con- 
sisted in the length of time for which it would keep 
without becoming hard. I have since heard of a 
brewery in Surrey, where, in consequence of the use of 
sugar, the spoiled beer returned by the various cus- 
tomers during the year was so much reduced as to be 
barely sufficient for their finings. ‘The present price of 
sugar, of the quality fit for brewing, is about 30s, per 
112 lbs., and it is calculated that 50 lbs. of sugar are 
about equal to 2 bushels of malt. Recipe :—Boil 54 
gallons of water in a copper; run it into a mash-tub, 
and let it cool to 909 Fahr. Put in 4 bushels of malt ; 
let it stand three hours, covered with sacks, &c., to keep 
steam in; run into underback, and immediately pump 
into copper. Mix, and stir 8 lbs. of Hops with it. Boil 
three hours ; run in trough to cooler, mixing 25 lbs. of 
sugar, with the hand, in the wort as it runs along the 
trough. Coolto 70°; and let down into working-tub. 
Make a second wort in precisely the same way as the 
first, with the same malt and Hops, and 25 lbs. more 
sugar; cool it separately, and mix it with first wort in 
the working-tub. Put one pint of yeast into flat-bowl ; 
put bowl into wort, so that wort can just touch yeast. 
Let it work 12 hours, during which time skim off yeast 
three times. Keep it covered except when being 
skimmed ; and back off into casks in cellar. It may 
work a fortnight. Fill up the casks every morning 
with what has worked out of the cork hole into the tub 
beneath. Skim it before returning it to cask, cleaning 
away all the yeast which rises to the top of the cask 
through the bung-hole. Put three or four handfuls of 
dry Hops into cask through bung-hole, and bung it up. 
If very strong beer is required, keep the first wort by 
itself. If the usual strength is sufficient (4 bushels of 
malt, 50lbs. of sugar, and 8 lbs. of Hops), make 108 
gallons of beer. Thesugar should be of a strong grainy 
quality. Another Method of Mixing Sugar :—Imme- 
diately before running wort into cooler, take out of 
copper two pailfuls of wort, and empty into small cask. 
Mix sugar with it. Pour back into copper, mixing 
thoroughly, and directly run it off into cooler. Do not 
boil wort after sugar is added. Stephen Cave. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. By Prof. Maguus. 
(Continued from p. 590.)—In other similar experiments, 
also, which the author made, the injurious influence of 
salts was equally distinctly perceptible. Thus, instead 
of the carbon, a coarsely-powdered felspar, which occurs 
at Silesia near the Schreibersau, and is used at the 
porcelain manufactory of Berlin, was employed. It had 
been powdered at this manufactory by an iron stamp. 
Part of it was used in a pure state ; to another part all 
the above-mentioned salts were applied, and of these to 
100 parts of felspar— per cent. 

Carbonate of lime Pace A!) 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Protocarbonate of manganese 

Sulphate of lime nee ve 

Phosphate of lime 

Chloride of sodium 


Silicate of potash 
Spathic iron ore 
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The spathie iron, from its insolubility in aqueous 
solution of carbonic acid, appeared better adapted for 
experiments upon vegetation than peroxide of iron 
which has been heated to redness, for this is perfectly 
insoluble, That used in these experiments came from 
Lobenstein, and according to an analysis by Hagen 
contained— 


per cent, 
Protoxide of iron aa aa Ae aa 45,79 
Protoxide of manganese .., see aes oe te 213 
Lime 1.08 
Magnesia 3.25 
Carbonic acid 39.27 
100.73 


An experiment was also made, in which the same 
salts, with the exception of the phosphate of lime, as 
well as a third, in which all the salts, with the excep- 
tion of the silicate of potash, were mixed with the felspar. 
Three small porcelain pots were filled with these three 
mixtures, and three or four grains of Barley placed in 
each ; water was then poured over them. The grains 
however did not spring up. ‘The three spoiled grains 
were then removed, and each of the three mixtures ex- 
hausted with distilled water. When three porcelain 
pots were now again filled, and the grains of Barley 
placed in each, the plants in all the three mixtures 
attained on an average a height of 14 inches, and sent 
forth some five, others seven leaves, Besides these 
mixtures, some grains of Barley were also placed in 
pure felspar. They attained a height of 15 inches, and 
produced seven perfect leaves, All the plants then 
produced ears, and one of them brought forth two 
perfectly-developed grains ; whilst in all the other ex- 
periments, both with carbon and felspar, no trace of 
ear was apparent.’ The plants produced in the pure 
felspar also were of such strength, that even after the 
lower leaves had perfectly withered, new shoots were 
sent out from atleast two of them, A perfectly similar 
result was yielded by an experiment in which the same 
felspar was used, a third part of which however had 


been ground fine and elubriated, the same substance 
from the porcelain manufactory being again made use 
of, In this case, one plant attained a height of '20 
inches, and produced four perfect grains. The plants 
in this finely-granular mass were altogether stronger 
than those in the coarse felspar, but their first evolu. 
tion occupied a much longer time than in the latter. 
The two latter experiments show the great influence of 
the mechanical structure of the soil upon vegetation. 
In both the same felspar was used; both were begun 
at the same time, and carried out under exactly similar 
circumstances ; but the progress of vegetation in the 
two was totally different. In the coarsely-powdered 
felspar the grains had all sprung up at the end of five 
days ; whilst in the fine they had required eight days. 
For the latter had become so hard and solid by being 
moistened with water, that a hole could hardly be bored 
in it with a pointed iron ; it was therefore natural that the 
leaf-bud which was formed could scarcely force its way 
through it. But when the plants had attained a height 
of 5 inches, those in the fine felspar appeared much 
stronger, and surpassed the former in theirjvegetation. 
This probably arose from the circumstance, that the 
finer mass retains moisture better, and absorbs carbonic 
acid and ammonia from the atmosphere in larger quan- 
tities. Moreover, it might also happen that the felspar 
was partially decomposed, and that this decomposition 
took place more easily in the case of the fine than the 
coarse. But that the vegetation took place so much 
better altogether in the pure felspar than in that treated 
with salts, even when the soluble portion of the latter 
was removed by exhaustion with water, affords proof of 
the small quantities of salts required by the plants for 
their nutrition, and how injurious is the presence of 
larger quantities. Monatsbericht der Akademie der Wis- 
sensch. zu Berlin, Feb. 1850, pp. 60-71. Chemical 
Gazelle. (To be continued.) 
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BEDFORDSHIRE FARM.—The harvest has for some time 
been concluded, and as usual, preparation is going on for 
another crop. The horses here have lately been employed in 
carting clay upon a light sandy soil; and in ploughing and 
cleaning the Wheat stubbles for Rape and Tares. The clay is 
filled and spread for 3d. per two-horse load. About 80 loads 
are applied per acre. In breaking into a clay pit, much more 
labour is required to fill a certain number of loads than when 
a pit of considerable depth is obtained. It is therefore a 
necessary consideration, what price should be given for filling 
clay, according to circumstances. Our men earn nearly 2s, per 
day at clay cart, at the rate of 3d. per load, filling from a 
pit about 7 feet deep, and 20 feet wide. Claying land is 
rather expensive, but an indispensable and permanent improve- 
ment on the lightest sands. The crops of last harvest 
are much inferior in point of yield to those of lastyear. Ina 
field of ours, which promised some 40 bushels or more per acre, 
six weeks before harvest, the actual result from threshing has 
turned out but little more than 30 bushels per acre. The field 
in question was made the subject of some experiments, Part 
of it was drilled at intervals of 9 inches apart, at the rate of 
6 pecks per acre; part was sown broadcast, at the rate of 
6 pecks per acre ; part was dibbled, at the rate of 5 pecks per. 
acre ; and part was dibbled with Dr. Newington’s patent im- 
plement, at the rate of 4 pecks per acre, The drilled part 
turned out more by about 3 bushels per acre than the 
dibbled part; while the part which was broadcast (although 
not proved), appeared interior to either the drilled or dibbled. 
It is but fair, however, to state, that although the drilled 
part of the field produced the greatest yield, the Jand was 
superior to the dibbled part. About an acre of that planted 
with Dr. Newington’s dibble failed, from the ravages of slugs, 
&e. This was filled up in March by transplanting, and at 
harvest was quite equal or superior to any other parc sown in 
the usual way. We have never seen transplanting fail when 
properly pertormed at a proper time ; that is, that the plants 
were firmly fixed in the soil when the land was neither too dry 
to prevent the plant from gaining root, nor too wet to be puddled 
by the feet of the planters. A person told me some time ago 
that he found it an excellent preventive against wireworns 
ou old lea to plough frequently in winter, in snow, if possible, 
which destroyed the eggs of the vermin, He also told me of a 
novel method of recovering wireworm-eaten Wheat, by tread-- 
ing. He said two labourers came to him asking for employ. 
ment at a time when he required no hands tor common work. 
He observed, however, that the men appeared to have unusually 
great feet, aud thought they would just do to tread the wire- 
wormy Wheat, which he proposed tothem. The men at first 
did not like the job, ard said it looked like making tools of 
them. However, after a little encouragement, they set to work, 
and saved several acres of Wheat in a field where part was 
not trodden, and failed completely. Heavy rolling has long 
been knowo as useful in destroying wireworm; but as 
the effects of the heaviest roll is not much felt an inch 
below the surface, very little good frequently resulis from 
rolling. Preparation is at present going on around us for 
sowing winter Beans. From appearauces winter sowing 
will soon usurp the place of spring planting. The usual 
quantity of seed used here, is from 3to 4 bushels per acre. 
About the same quantity of Tares aresown peracre, ‘lrifulium 
is now being sown in considerable quantities ; itis more adapted 
for light than heavy soils, About 20 lbs, per acre is a good 
seeding. Where summer fallows once prevailed, a crop of 
winter Tares is now geverally sown, The land is frst dunged, 
where a good crop is obtained; if the land is foul, it requires 
ploughing as frequently as the weather will permit after the 
crop is consumed, On arable farms, sheep are now turned. 
upon Turnips, and fatting cattle are being stall.fed on roots, 
we. The pigs are living partly upon the corn stubbles, and 
partly upon roots. Many breeders of pigs keep the boar 
from the sows for a month or two after this time. Some how- 
ever, who have good accommodatioa for housing young pigs, 
keep breeding all the year through, Potato digging is now 
occupying many hands, Ina cirele of 10 miles circumference 
from this, there are supposed to be upwards of 500 acres of 
Potatoes grown, The roots are more free from disease than 
for several years past. The current prices for digging aud 
dividing into three sorts is lJ, per acre, or ls. 6d, per score 
bushels. Many Potato growers prefer pitting in the ground to 
house storing, The pitting system retains the fresuness, 
moisture, and weight of the roots better than the house storing ; 
but when turning is necessary, the latter system is the best. 
Labourers are now well employed. The usual wages are from 
8s, to 10s. per week. Hours, from 6 to 6 o’clock. Piece-work 
is becoming more common, and no doubt would prevail more 
if the farming community were more acquainted with the 
various kinds of measurement. R. V. [Wu ‘‘ kK. V.” be kind 
enough in future to send his contributions to our calendarial 
section one post earlier.) 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Gocnin ConA Fowrs: P A H. We have been in corre- 
spondence with the parties referred to, in consequence of 
your letter, and the following is the conclusion arrived at: 
*« There is nothing in ‘P, A, H.’s’ description of the eggs to 
disprove theie being genuine Cochin China, Richardson’s 
statements are not infallibly to be relied on, and their long 
journey is a sufficient reason for s0 small a number of 
chickens being hatched from them, I now never attempt to 
hatch eggs brous ht from a great distance, unless I could fetch 
them myself. I would give no opinion about the one sur- 
viving chicken without seeing it, It may be a pure bird, 
though strange-looking in its youth, D.”’ ‘ 

Dairy ManaaemMenT: Rev. L. C. says, ‘I seein my paper this 
week a statement respecting the management of a dairy and 
the produce of it. If youor any of your correspondents could 
supply a similar statement about a Devonshire dairy, I think 
it might be interesting and useful to some of your west 
country subscribers,” [It is better to place the milk in the 
pans directly it comes from the cows.] 

Warp Anp BuirtLe Hoors: JS, Barbadoes tar and Olive oil; 
mix and anoint the feet daily. W.C. S. : 

Lucerne: Old Sub. Sow 10 lbs. per acre in shallow drills, 12 
inches apart, in the end of April, on a deeply and richly tilled 
soil of a loamy character. 

Poutrry House: Sub. We must refer youto ‘‘ Ornamental 
Poultry,” 2d edit., p. 225-8 ; ‘* Walter B, Dickson on Poultry,” 
p. 28-42 ; ** Farming for Ladies,” Chap. I. Woodcuts and a 
description of a well-arranged fowl-house are in preparation 
for a forthcoming number of Blackie’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture.” 

SnretpDRakeEs: Sub, A sufficiently full account of these birds in 
captivity on fresh water lakes, cannot yet be given, for want 
ofroom. We cannot tell the cause of the blindness, Corn 
alone will not keep them in health; in a state of nature the 
greater part of their sustenanceis obtained on the sea-shore— 
a shell-tish diet. They are fond of cockles and small mussels, 

Tue Manor: JJL., next week. In the meantime we refer you 
toa shilling book, by Richardson, on ‘‘ The Dug.” 

TuistLes: H. must just “pull, hoe and spud” again, There 
are instances enough on record to prove the accuracy of the 
popular idea that this will ultimately destroy the weed. 

Erratom: In page 585, col. b, for ‘‘ The depths of this point 
will obviously be greatest where the capillary force is 
greatest ; and as this approaches its maximum in the stiffest 
soils, so these drains must be cut the deepest,” read ‘* The 
depth of this point will obviously be greatest where the 
capillary force is greatest ; and as this approaches its maxi- 
mum in the stiffest soils, so, there, drains must be cut the 
deepest,” 

=* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered till the following week, 


Slarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Sept. 21. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee are plentiful; Peaches and Nectarinea from the open 
walls abundant. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are suf- 
ficient for the demand, Plums and Pears are still received from 
the Continent, Filberts are plentiful and good. Carrots and 
Turnips may be had at 3d. to 6d. a bunch. Potatoes are good 
and cheap. Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand, and so are Mushrooms, but owing to the dry 
weather the latter are not good. French Beans are scarcer. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Carnations, 
Picotees, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Bignonia venusta, Stephanotis floribunda, Heliotropes, Cal- 


ceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses, 
FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per lb., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p, Ib.,2s to 58 
Peaches, per doz., 1s 6d to 68 
Nectarines, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Apricots, per doz., 1s 6d to 5s 
Figs, per punnet, 2s to 4s 
Melons, each, 1s to 3s 
Plums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d 
Green-gages, do., Is to 2s 
per sieve, 8s to 10s 
Apples, dessert, p, bueh,4s to 8s 
— kitchen,do.,1s 6d to6s6d 


Pears, per doz,, ls to 3s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 3s 
Oranges, per doz., 28 to 3s 
per 100, 8s to 24s 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p: 100, 1s 6d to 23 

— op. bush., 16s to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, per bush,, 

20s to 22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 128 

Filberts, per 100 lbs, 22s to 30s 


VEGETABLES, 


French Beans, p, sieve, 3s to 4s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cauliflowers, p, doz., 2s to 4s 
Peas, per sieve, 3s to 6s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve; 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 
— per cwt,, 236d to4s 

per bush., 1s 6d to 3s 
Turnips,p.12 bun,,2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 28 
Cucumbers, p. doz., 1s to 68 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 10d to Js 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. punnet, 1s to 1s6d 
Spinach, p. half sieve,1s 6d to 2s 
Onions, p, bunch, 2d to 6d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 
Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 


Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p. doz., 286d to 3s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
6d to ls 
Lettuce; Cab., p.se., 13 to 1s 6d 
Cos, p. score, 6d tols 6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p, punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 48 
Mushrooms; p, pot., 9d tols 6d 
per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz, bun., 1s to 23 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d to ls 
Marjoram, per bunch, 8d to 9d 
Mint, green, per bunch, 2d 
Watercressyp.12bunch,, 6dto9g 


COAL MARKET.—Friway, Sept. 20. 


Eden Main, 15s. 3d.; 
Haswell, 16s, 3d.; 
market, 28, 


Wallsend 


West Hartley, 16s. 6d.; Wallsend 


Stewart’s, 16s, 3d.—Ships at 


HOPS,—Frmay, Sept. 20, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smira report that at Worcester Fair 
yesterday about 1400 pockets of new Hops were pitched, and 


about 715 sold, at prices varying from 75s. to 80s. 5 


choice, 82s. 


Very few of the best growths sold, the planters not submitting 


to these prices. 


) Duty for the district, 20,000/.; and for the 
kingdom, 210,000l. to 215,0000. 


A good demand for new 


Sussex and Weald of Kents this morning. 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Sept. 16, 
The continuance of dry weather causes a large supply of 
stock to market, and a large proportion are in very middling 
condition ; consequently still a few of the choicest Scots make 


3s, 8d., but so rarely we cannot 


quote it. Trade is exceedingly 


dull for Sheep, and our top quotations .are with difficulty ob- 


tained. 


The supply of Calves is larger than the demand. 


From Holland, Germany, and Denmark there are 1031 Beasts, 


8270 Sheep, and 198 Calves ; au 
Midland counties. 

Per st.of8lba.—s d 8s 4d 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. - 3 4to3 
Beet Short-horns 3 2—3 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds_ ... 3 
Ditto Shorn Siu eaice: yee as 
Beasts, 4629; Sheep and Lambs, 


8—4 0 


d 3000 from the northern and 


Perst.of 8lbs—s d s 4 
Best Long-wools. 3 2to3 6 
Ditto Shorn Redratas aes 
Ewes & 2d quality 2 8—3 0 
Ditto Shorn SRS earns 


a 
wig tity eS LO ..0 
Calves; 294; Pigs, 280. 


on 
Piga 
31,820; 


Fripay, Sept. 20. 


The number of Beasts is very 


large, and the demand small ; 


consequently lower prices are taken, and many remain unsold. 
T here are considerably more Sheep than are wanted ; afew are 


sold at rather lower rates, 


Trade is exceedingly dull for 


Calves at very low prices, Our foreign supply consists of 629 
Beasts, 1380 Sheep, and 171 Calves. We have 81 Milch Cows 
from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here. 

fords, &c. . 8 4403 6 
Best Short-horns 3 0—~—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 2—2 8 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ..,3 8—310 


Best Long-wools. 3 4to8 6 
Ditto Shorn so ee 
Ewes & 2d quality 2 

Ditto Shorn . 
PBX UHisss” saa) gestae ian 
Calves ... «1 «2 O—3B 4 
Ditto Shorn eth tea ber Peak Pigs os. seo sn e See Bi 28 
Beasts, 1242 ; Sheep and Lambs, 7410; Calves, 305; Pigs, 295 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 19, 
Prime Meadow Hay 728to78s) Clover... se oe 
Inferior ditto.., 60 68 | Second cut 
Rowen ... sc «ss 60 — | Straw  ... one 
New Hay . ws — 


Gua 10 


70s to 858 
60 72 
23 27 
— J, CooPEs. 
Trade dull. 

ComMBERLAND MARKET, Sept. 19, 
Prime Meadow Hay 75s to78s | Interior ... 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 68 | New Clover 
New Hay ... «. — — |Straw .., 
Old Clover eye: 84 

WuitrecuapeL, Sept. 19. 

Fine Old Hay 683 to 728 | New Clover 
[Inferior ditto Inferior ditto... 
New Hay 


: Straw see one 
Old Clover ,,, 


65sto 728 

65 72 
io 25 28 
JosHuA BAKER, 


Tt to Bis 
68 
84 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Serr. 16.—The supply of English Wheat by land 
carriage samples this morning from the near counties was 
moderate, and disposed of at an advance of fully 1s. per qr ; the 
demand for foreign was not extensive, but some of the inferior 
qualities and finest red command extreme price3,—Malting 
Barley must be written ls. per qr. cheaper ; the value of Grind- 
ing is maintained.—White and Maple Peas are 2s, to3s., and 
Dun Is, per qr. dearer.— Beans are inquired atter, and a shade 
higher,—Oats meet a ready sale ; for the finest qualities rather 
more money is obtained, 

BRITISH PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White 
fine selected runs ...ditto 
Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York..,White 
Foreign é 
Barley, grind. & dis : : Malting 
Foreign....Grinding and di 3| Malting 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 1 

Scotch and Lincolnshire ..,Potato}z E oe 
g ee 


Trish 
Feed 
Foreign 


63 rt 2k, ot BT 
80 


os 20—24 
../ 19—21 
«| L517 
-. |L6—18 


Rye-meal, foreign., 

Beans, Mazagan. 

Pigeon .. 

Foreign .... 

Peas, white, Eesex and Kent 
Maple.... ,32s to 34s... 


26—28 
22—23 
34—37 
26—236 
25—30 


Harrow 
Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk... 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


26—28 
24—34 
32—36 
29—31 
26—30 
36—40 
.... ditto/32—36| Norfolk |32—36 
— Foreign per barrel|22—25| Per sack |32—35 
{ARRIVALS IN THE Port ofr LonDON LAsTWEEK.,. 
Flour,14808 sks; Wheat.) Barley. ; Malt. ; Oats. | Beans, 
— bris} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qra. 
“€ ..| 3646 268 4982 480 304 
44 | 1430 — 
_ 666 


Boilers 
.... Grey 


Peas 
Qrs. 
354 


18220 | 4857 25894 


Fripay, Serr. 20.—Exceptisg foreign Oats, of which the 
supp!y is large, the arrivals of grain either from our own coast 
or abroad have been moderate ; this morning’s market was 
thinly attended, and the sale of all descriptions of corn was 
limited. Holders, however, are very firm, and on the business 
transacted Monday’s quotations are fully supported.—Flour 
being held on somewhat higher terms, restricts sales, 


ABBIVALS THIS WEEE. 
Barley. Oats. 

Qrs. 3. 

530 60 

1300 

27290 
RYE. 


Flour, 
1070 sacks 


— bris, 
BEANS, | Peas. 


278 9d\26s10d 
28 2/26 5 
28 1 |26 3 
28 11 {20 11 
28 9 {27 10 
29 7/28 9 


28 6 


3220 

. |BARLEY. 

22s 5d 
22 8 
23 0 
22 4 
23 6 
23 9 


22 10 


Foreign ... 


IMPERIAL 
AVERAGES. 


Oats, 


17s114/23s 84 
18 4 /23 0 
17.9 /20 10 
17.9 |2%3 4 
17 11 |25 4 
17 4 /26 10 


23 10 


Aggreg, Aver, 17 10 
Duties on Fo- — | —— 


reign Grain FeO} TO} a2 0 1 a0 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices.,)Aua. 10,,AuG 17,;Auq, 24.;Aua. 31, Serr. 7, Sept.14, 


10 


4ts ld— 
43 8 
43 6 
43 6 
43 2 
42 10 


SEEDS.—Sept. 16. 

Canary, per qr...... ....528 to 60s | Coriander, per cwt. ...17s— 21s 
Caraway, per cwt, ...29 Mustard, white,p.bush.4 — 6 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 brown do. ...... 

Linseed, foreign, do, 37 Rape, per last a 2 
Clover, red, p. cwt.... Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...81.15s 
— foreign, do. — foreign,p.ton,6l.15s 
— white, do. ...... Rape, foreign, do., 3/.17s 
— foreign,do.— Tares, per bush.,, 3s 0d—5s 6d 


LivERPooL, Fripay, Serr. 13,— There have been better 
supplies of Oats and Oatmeal from Ireland during the last three 
days, batthe principal import is from France, whence we have 
received nearly 10,000 qrs. of Wheat, and 11,179 sacks of Flour. 
At this morning’s market the sales of Wheat and Flour pro- 
ceeded slowly, but in all cases fully Tuesday’s prices were ob- 
tained. Fine mealing Oats arg scarce and wanted, those 
offering to-day were of inferior quality, aud not saleable. 
Grincing Barley has become scarce, and was 1d..per bushel 
dearer. Beans and Peas were each also 6d. per qr, higher. 
Indian Corn was the turn dearer to-day, and 28s. per 480 Ibs. is 
the value of the best American yellow.—TveEspay,Sepr, 17,— 
There is little increase in the supplies of grain, &c., from 
Ireland this week, consisting of the new crop. We have had 
remarkably fine weather for finishing up the northern harvest. 
The trade for every article has been very firm throughout the 
week, with a steady business going forward. The trade ino 
Wheat at this morning’s market was tolerably steady, con- 
sidering the extent of the foreign arrival, The business trans- 
acted was only moderate, and in some instances, from the ship, 
ld. per bushel decline on last Tuesday’s, prices was submitted 
to. Flour was in fair request, and Jate prices were supported. 
Grinding Barley was 1d. per bushel, and Egyptian Beans 6d. 
per qr. higher, Oats werein limited reqnest, aud rather easier 
to buy. Peas were fully as dear, No transactions in Indian 
Corn transpired, and last week’s prices are continued, 


ay 27 


[Smpr. 21, 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. | 
(CONTENTS or tHe NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, SEPTEMBER 14, OF 


THE ATHEN4ZUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 
SCIENCE, AN)) THE FINE ARTS, 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 

Reviews op, wirn Extaacte raom 

Works on Social Science, Gévévidve: a Tale, By A, de 

Bibliography of Zoology and Lamartine, 

Geology, The Barber: a Tale, By Dr. 

History of Leicester, By J, Mayo. 

Thompson, New Novels, 

Letters of Junius, Medical Works, 

: Wirn Suorter Notices or 

Impressions of a Wauderer.; God in History, By Rev. J. 

By T. A, Trollope, Esq. Cumming. 
Turkey ; its Present and| Anglo-Saxon Passion of St. 
Future. George. Edited by the Rev. 

Viviparous CO. Hardwiek, 

America, Analysis of Christian Civilisa~ 
E.R. tion. By Prof. de Véricour. 

Guide-Book to Northampton, 

Original Papers— Ancient Iberian Population—The Ap- 
plication of Iron to Railway Structures. 

Foreign Correspondence—Present state of Italy— 
Festival and Horse Race at Sienna, 

Our Weekly Gossip—the Archeological Association 
—Reading-room of British Museum —Queen’s University in 
Treland—Management of the Bedford Charity—Metropo-~ 
litan Parks—New Comet—The Sea Serpent—British En- 
terprise in Africa. 

Scientific Gossip—tlectricity and Heat as moving 
Powers—Account of Payne’s “* New Light.” 

Fine Arts—French Exhibition of Works of Art—Art News 
from Germany. 

Music and the Drama—Music at Weimar—Hay- 
market—Sadlers’ Wells, 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip—Musical Festival 
at Glouceeter—English Opera—New Comedy—French Plays 
—Opera in Paris—Death of Mrs. Clifford, 

Miscelianea—Oopyright of Design—St. Stephen’s, Wall- 
brook—Serpent Charmers—Gold from Jamaica, 


@rder the Athenzeum Of any Bookseller, 


FPS RarINnG ACCOUNT BOOKS.—New Editions of 

the following Standard Works are now Ready, and may 

be had of all Booksellers. 
SWINBORNE’S FARMER’S 


Quadrupeds of 
By J. Audubon, 


COMPLETE ACCOUNT 


BOOK, 9s.; ditto for LARGE FARMS, l4s.; ditto, Cheap 
Edition, 5s.; SWINBORNE’S BAILIF£’S ACCOUNT BOOK, 
6s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S IMPROVED FARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK, 
7s. Gd. 


SimpKin, MArsHALt, and Co., and LonemAn and Co., London ; 
and Taytor, Lssex Standard Office, Colchester. 


BEAUTIFUL WHISKERS, HAIR, SKIN, AND TEETH! 

fy Fea asta RECIPES INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 

—For the best Liquid Hair Dye extant; remedies for 
freckles, sunburns, pock-murks, ringworm, aud all other dis< 
figurements ; superfiuous, weak, or grey hair, ba'dness, dc. = 
Pommade and Bandoline, for producing, beautifying, and 
curling the hair; Amandine for besu'ifying the hands, lips, 
aud complexion ; Tooth Powder for p rifsing the teeth 
and breath; white Eoamel for filling decayed teeth; Liquid 
Glue, Cement: for broken china, glas , &c. ; a Certain Cure for 
soft orhard Corns, Bunions, &c.; and a choice selection of 
French Perfumery, all medically attested, will be sent on 
receipt of 25 postage stampe.—Address, Mies RosaLIe COUPELLE. 
35, Ely-place, Holborn, London. 

‘©The hair dye alone is worth ten times the cost of all.” 

—Miss Hill, Plaistow. 

ADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING 

CASES.—MECHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, invites 
an inspection of his STOCK, which possesses peculiar advan~ 
tages both in quality and price. There is a general complaint 
that the internal fittings of Dressing-cases are often very in~ 
ferior. Those who purchase at Mecut’s will be sure of having 
everything of the best, because he has long been celebrated for 
the superiority of his Cutlery, and has bestowed equal pains in 
bringing to perfection his Tooth, Nail, Hair, and Shaving 
Brushes, and other necessaries. In fact, he considers it es< 
sential that each article in a Dressing-case should be perfect 
in itself, so as to render the whole useful and complete. Those 
who desire to have particulars may obtain a Catalogue gratis. 
The largest assortment in London of Papier-maché manufac« 
tures, and the usual stock of articles suited for presents. 
Mecar’s Peculiar Steel Razors, 7s. and 10s. per pair. His 
Magic Strops, 2s, 6d. to 6s. 6d.; paste, 6d. and 1s. per cake, 
Cutlery ground and repaired daily on the premises. 


N EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from ali parts of the Globe, price only Threea 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Lox, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy a8 lea samp 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND GUARANTEE, 

HE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, London. 
Capital 100,000/., with power to increase to 500;0002, _ 

Three-fifths of the Profits of this Company will be divided 
among the assured ; and the first division will take place at the 
expiration of the First Quinquennial period in 1854, after 
which the Bonuses will be added annually to the Life Policies, 
No charge is made for Policy Stamps. ‘ 

The Richt HonouRABLE Lorp ExsKINeE, Chairman, | 4 
Josnua P, Brown WESTHEAD, Esq., M.P., Vice-Chairman. 
This Company transacts the following description of business :— 

1. Life Assurance with participation in Profits, or a Low Scale 
of Premium without participation, at the option of the Assured. 

2. Guarantee for Fidelity. f 

3. The Union of Life Aeraeakes with Guarantee for Fidelity, 
so that the Life Assurance Policy is made conditional on the 
continued honesty of the Assured, The leading advantages of 
this plan may be thus summed up ’ e 

To Empnovers.—The Union of a Life Assurance Policy with 
a Bond for Fidelity gives an additional Guarantee for the 
honesty of those employed in situations of trust, who by any 
dereliction of duty would forfeit their Life Policy, 

The Life Policy also becoming from year to year more valu- 
able, offers an annually increasing stimulus to continued good 
conduct, and each Premium, considered as an investment by 
the clerk or officer, is an additional assurance to the employer 

2 sty of his intentions. 
“Te a “EurLorEp.—A considerable Reduction of Premiums 
on the tworisks. This saving is effected on the ground that 
the Company can only be called on to pay one or the other of 
the risks incurred ; for if the Employed continue hongaty. Eis 
Life Assurance Policy only oe a ee ee if he is 
ishonest, the Life Assurance Policy is forfeited. 
7 Prospectuses and further information may be obtained upon 
application at the offices of the Company, or to any of the Com~ 


any’s Agents. 
a ey order, James Knieur, Secretary. 
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HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS,| P)R. S. NEWINGTON’S PATENT DIBBLES, STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 


Ian PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 


tionof GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 
arg at 44d. per foot. 


8by 6 andunder 10 by 8... oo on 
10 by 8 A 14 by 10... we ww. atdd. En 

14 by 10 a 1} foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20inches long atdjd. 4, 

14 foot ‘3 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30 inches long.,, at 6d, ”s 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 6} by 43...10s. 6d. | 8 by 6 and 8} by 6},..13s. 6d. 
7 by 5 and at by 54...12s, Od. | 9 by 7 and 10 by 8 ..,15s. 0d. 

We do not pledge ourselves to execute large orders for small 
squares at the above prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
cutting, Should any quantity of small squares be required, a 
special contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s, to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Luctometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, we, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

* As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denere, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best eamples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET. LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CUNSEKVATOR ES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &c. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS” 


a <b : sy AYACINTH FLOWER DISHES 
PROPAGATINGBSEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 


e the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces; at 
from 2d. per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
large Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d, per foot. British 
Plate Glass, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. per foot, according to size. 
Patent Rough Plate Glass, from } to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d. per foot upwards, Glass Slates and Tiles, Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s: each Oucuniber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d, perinch. Lactometers, 7s. 6d. 
each, Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c; 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
per aquare foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN,GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hettey and Oo., 35, Soho-square; Lotidou. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, AND 
GARDENERS; 
We BE DISPOSED OF, the produce of Two Acres 
of POTATOES, from Mr. Sangster’s prepared cuttings, 
on Mr. Wm, Weller’s Farm, near the Falstaff Inn, on the road 


from Gravesend to Chatham, on the 30th inst., and the three 
following days, while they are being taken up. They are free 
from.disease, and first-rate quality. Those who may not be 
able to attend, will please to forward their orders early (as the 
stock is small), to Messrs. HAy, Sanostrer, and Oo., Nursery- 
men and Seedsmen, Newington Butts, Lotidon, with Post-office 
orders, payable to JoHN SANGSTER, Borough, which will meet 
due attention, 
PRICE ON THE GROUND. 


York Regents ... 8s. per bushel, 21s. per sack of 3 bushels. 
Americin Natives ... 8s, do. 21s, do, do. 
Soden's Early Oxford 10s, do. 27s. do. do. 


Delivered at Rochester, or the Railway Station, at 1s: per 

bushel extra, including bag and sack. 

Newington Butts, London, Sept. 21. 

f WARMING. 
I | OT-WATER APPARATUS, with improved 
Boilers, requiring no brickwork, and arranged to con- 
tinue in action from 12 to 16 hours without attention, adapted 
for Churches, Chapels, Conservatories, and every description of 

Building, supplied and erected on the most reasonable terms, 

Also the THERMANTERION, an apparatus which warms 
without injuring the air, and recommends itself on account of 
its simplivity, durability, efficiency, and economy, espevially 
adapted for Churches; Chapels, Hails, or Buildivgs, only used 
occasionally, — Apply to SPitteR and Tayumr, Engineers 
Battersea. : 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS. 


BURsIDGE Anp HEALY beg respeetfully to inform 
their Friends, in consequence of the present reduced price 
of iron, they até enabléd to make a considerable reduction in 
the price of their Builérs. Tie price will be; now: 


10 in. will warm 50 ft 4 in. pipe «fl 15 0 
12 in, do. 75 ft. 4in. do. Veet eeR gO 
14 in, do. 100 ft. 4°in. do, sey HDL 
16 in. do, 150 ft. 4 in. do, «- 810 0 
18 in, do, 250 ft. 4 in. do. oe £10 0 
21 in, do. 350 ft. 4 in. do, Henle 
24 in, do. 450 ft. 4 in. do, ange Oy @ 
‘ NEw Parrern Borters, 
25 in. will warm 600 ft. 4 in. pipe pirat ial ideal) 
30 in, do, 800 ft. 4 in. do, «19 15 0 
36 in. do. 1500 ft. 4 im, do. Mp zor! On OD 


_ All Boilers with double arms, up to 18 in., 5s, extra; to 24 
in,, 10s. extra ; all above the same price. 
130, Fleet-street, London, Sept, 7, 


CULTIVATORS, and AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
for effecting an improved system of cultivation, and a more 
scientific method of depositing Seed. An illustrated Catalogue, 
with Testimonials and Treatise on the different methods of 
Seeding may be obtained gratis on application to Messrs. 
Douraur and Co,, 21. Red Lien.square, London, 


AND DRAINING AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter: 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament, 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 
offices. Tuomas May, Secretary. 


0 FLORICULTURAL ann HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIBPS and Others.—The following MARQUEES, 
having been bought under an execution, are TO BE SOLD 
reasonably, as second-hand :—250 feet by 28 feet, 180 feet by 40, 
150 feet by 28, 120 feet by 33, 110 feet by 30, and 96 feet by 36.— 
Apply to BensAmtn EpainerTon, Marquee, Tent, and Rick-cloth 
Manufacturer, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, London, 
THRESHING MACHINE FOR SALE, 
OLLAWAY anp SON are instructed to sell by 
Auction, on W& DNESDAY, 24 October, a THRESHING 
MACHINE (nearly new), adapted for Steam or Water Power 
producing at onu operation a sample ready for market, and 
(being fitted with Clyburn’s Separater) perfectly uniform in 
size. Also a most valuable collection of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, many ¢«f them prize ones at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Shows, ad selected from the best makers, regardless 
of distance, Also 300 prime Leicester Sheep, store beast, 
&c,, the proper y of Mr. James Baas, Desborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, who is leaving his Farm. The machine may be seen 
in operation from 9 to 11 o’eluck on the morning of Sale, at 
which hour ths Sale will commence. Desborough i: five 
miles from Market Harborough Station, Rugby and Stamford 
Railway, as 
FOR WATERING GARDENS, BREWERS’ USE, &c, 
FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING, 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound WATER- 
PRoor and FLEXIBLE Pre is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them. No oil or dressing 
is required in-using them. They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexib'e in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold watér to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for conducting Water and Fluids, at the follow- 
ing prices per foot: 


Size, | fin.) §in,| Fin, | Lim. | 1din.| 2in. | 2hin, | 3 in. 
l ply .../0s. 5d.|0s. 6d.|0s, 8d. 08 10d.| 1s. Od. |1s. 2d. | 1s, 4d, |Is. 6d. 
D} 


2ply ...J0 8 |0° 9 |1 O jl 2 1 6 1 8 |2 0 |2- 3 
Splyy../O-1L 1 0-.jL Bl & IL 10 |2 2 |2 9 {3 8 
.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 

roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. Hancock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediste attention. 


PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can bé obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use, Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawiogs and Estimates 
made.—FrReemMan Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers : Office, 70. Strand, London. 


NETTING.— 


oe HED WIRE GAME 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


$ 


phat, ASABE 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised. Troa, 

2-inch mesh; light, 24-inch wide 7d, peryd. 5d,per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong cee a iow Sy 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, mae he oy 9 ae 
1g-inch 3=,, light as Aye 2 4 6 5 
lg-inch ,, strong cr rt i» 8 ) 
l-inch ,, extrastrong,, 14 ll g 


ue * 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper halfis a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


dae os TRETH.—How olten do we find the human 
face divine disfizured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention tothe Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
| mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unbealthiness by the impurity of the 
| breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes, But although most ladies are careful, and even 
| particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
| aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the cheap’ Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed. It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. 
Rowland Odonto; or Pesrl Ventrifice, as a preparation free 
from all injuridus elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
fragiance to the breath, and to embellisb and perpetuate ‘the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fushion. 
ROWLAND’S VUDONTO 
Is a white powder ‘compounded of the choicest and most 
recherché ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 


WIRE NETTING, 


ae 
“ nL didn 4 
C HARLES D, YOUNG anp COMPANY (nat 
W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c.,, 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW; 
1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 
This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where its Ifficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations, 
The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a@ year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer, As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with smail wire sent for that purs 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren« 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 
Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d. ; 24ins., 1ls,; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins,, ls. 6d, per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins, wide, willcost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide és om & OO 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide oe 20 6 16 0 
Do, of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide ee én, fit, 2D, 0 


If more or less than a web is required, it wouldbe charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youre and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 
©. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 
Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


GRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—E. Murray, 
A.B., Professor of Agriculture in Queen’s College, Cork, 
is prepared to receive as boarders in his family a limited 
number of young gentlemen whose parents or guardians may 
desire to obtain for them a superior Agricultural Education, 
A prospectus of the Agricultural and Engineering Schools of 
Queen’s College, with terms, &c., will be forwarded on applica 
tion as above, 


eats SPRING 
p 


MATTRESSES, 


ermanently elastic, very durable and cheap, 
3 feet wide............... £2 8 0|4 feet 6 inches wide.,.£3 3 0 
3 feet 6 inches 213 0] 5 feet 0 
4 feet 218 0| 5 feet 6 inches 0 
The best, top stuffing all horsehair : 
3 fe2t wide.............0 £310 0|4 feet 6inches wide...£5 0 0 
3 feet 6 inches . a UL ies Xa =) 2: aOR ee ee 510 0 
SETROE Wy Ls tanheneenen reese 410 0] 45 feet 6 inches ......... 6 0 9 


One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress onit, is a 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL anp SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, and Prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent tree by post. 

Heat and Son, Bedding Manvufacturers, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Totrenham-court-road, London. 


M ETCALFE anp Co’s NHW PATTERN TOOTH- 
Yi BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—1s, An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh. 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction, Velvet. 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
méans of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MercaLre, 
Binecey, and-Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 5, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 

Caution. —Beware of the words ‘From METCALFE’s” 
adopted by some houses. 


ee & BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed, 
are now forming, and will continue to be built up during life 
from the blood. What the sap is to the tree the blood ts to the animal 
frame; and inasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de- 
pendant onthe moisture derived from the root, the health and vigour 
of the body are indispensably connected with a pure and free cwrcula- 
tion of this important fluid. It is this that must feed the flame of 
evistence ; and unless its replenishments are frecly and purely conl= 
municated, the vital fure becomes clouded, burns aimly, and is ulti- 
matey extinguished. Lhe grand objvetis to keep this precious fluid 
(theb ood) in a pure and healthy state, for without this purity, disease 
will show itself in some way or other. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 
Tt is universally admitted ee this medicine will purify the 
blood better than any other, and will conquer any disease. 
‘None are sanuine unless the words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS” 
are in White Lerrprs on a RED GRouND, on the Government 
stamp, pas‘ed round each box; also the fac-simile of the sig- 


value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 
2s. 9d. per box.—Sdld by A. RowLanD and Sons, 20, Hatton- 


garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


nature of the Proprietors, ‘‘f. ROBERTS and Co,, Crane- 
court, Pieet-street, London,” on the directions.—Sold in boxes 
atls, 1jd., 2s.9d., and family packets at lls. each, by all 
respectable medicine vendors throughout the world. 
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TA, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 


MT eT Ty 


Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure ae answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed.) 


Joun Snaw Letan, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


O-R: ME” IN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


45 py 20 ft. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Gentry to their superior mannerof Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture. 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
(ErEcTED For Joun SHAw Leiau, Esqa., Luton Hoo.) 


. 


[Sepr. 21, 


ANID, “Bo Rr OWN 


CHELSEA, 


They haye much 


Vinery, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


80 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


“James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


DALSTON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anno MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions by Mr. J. Smiru to submit to 
an unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nur- 
sery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, Sept. 23, and two following days, 
at 11 o’clock each day, in consequence of the Lease being 
nearly expired, the whole of the valuable GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, comprising several thousands of choice NOUBLE 
CAMELLIAS, from 18 inches to 10 feet, beautifully furnished 
with bloom buds; Azaleaindica, Epaeris, Ericas, Daphne indica, 
Pimelea, Corrma, Cassia, Corymbosa, Erythrina, Diosma, 
Nerium, Plumbago, Kennedya, Chorozema, Gardenias, Gera- 
niums, Chrysanthemums, Cactus, Fuchsias, Myrtlese, Acacia, 
Heliotropes, Aloes (sorts), Hydrangeas, China Roses, Statice, 
Magnolia grandiflora (ex.), Viola arborea, Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, &c.—May be viewed, and Catalogues had 
(Gd. each, returnable to purchasers), one week prior to the 
sale, of the principal Seedsmen in London; and of the Auc- 
tioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HATTON NURSERY, NEAR HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN. NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

20,000 Scarlet and other Rbhododendrons, 20,000 Ghent 
and other Azaleas, 2000 Andromedas, 6090 Kalmias, 2000 
Hardy Heaths, 1000 Daphne Cneorum, 3000 Cedar of Le- 
banon, 1 to 4 feet, in pots, 300 Paonia arborea; also a large 

quantity of Seedlings of sorts. 


Wy [ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRISatre directed, 
by the Executors of the late Mr, Jobn Ronalds, to offer 
to an unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Hatton 
Nursery, near Hounslow, Middlesex, about 13 mile from the 
Feltham Station, on MONDAY, October 14, and following day, 
at 11 o’clock, the whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, 
consisting of a large and rich assortment of American Plants, 
Evergreens, and Deciduous Shrubs, comprising Laurels, Irish 
Yews, Pinus of sorts; Spruce, Scotch, and Larch Firs ; 
Lime, Alder, Ash, Plane, a large quantity of Quick, three fine 
specimens of Cedrus Deodara, 8 to 10 feet, d&:c.—May be viewed 
prior to the sale. Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to 
purchasers) on the premises; of the principal Seedsmen in 
London ; and of the Auctioneers, Leytonstone, Essex, 

NB. The whole of the valuable Stock of the Butts and 
Toolans Nurseries will be sold by Auction, on Monday, Oct. 21, 
and following days. 


TONG PARK FARM, SALOP. 

EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT SALE of Live and Dead 
FARM STOCK, Wheat, Barley, Beans, Turnip Seed, 
Potatoes, Hay, FURNITURE, Fixtures, Brewing and Dairy 
Articles, Ale Casks, and other Effects, 


Mi R. THOMAS PAGE has the pleasure to announce 
that he is instructed by Mr. William Bradburn, of Tong 
Park, to offer by Auction, without reserve, on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, September 23d and 24th, 1850, upon the premises, 
the following valuable LIVE AND DEAD FARM STOCK, 
Wheat, Barley, Beans, Potatoes, Turnip Seed, Hay ; Furniture, 
Brewing and Dairy Vessels, and other effects, viz., 31 Head of 
Horned Cattle; 14 Waggon and Half-bred Horses, Mares, 
Colts, Fillies, and One Entire Horse ; 50 Cross.bred Store Ewes 
and Lambs; 13 Sows, Gilts, and Store Pigs; Quantity of 
Poultry ; 10 Capital Waggons and Carts, Iron Cultivator, Rolls, 
Harrows, Ploughs, Drills, Scuffles, Straw Engines; Three 
Turnip Cutters for Cows and Sheep, Weighing and Winnowing 
Machines, 15 Sets of Gears, Dog Cart, Harness, Saddles and 
Bridles, Go Tackle, 100 strong Hurdles, Wood Hurdles, 
500 yards of Sheep Netting, with about One Ton of Iroa 
Stakes, Rick Frames, Rick and Waggon Sheets, Ropes, and 
the usual assortment of Smaller Implements and Tools. Also, 
about 35 tons of Capital well ended Upland Hay, in Trusses, to 
go off. Three thousand Bushels of Barley. One thousand 
Bushels of Wheat. Three hundred Bags of Beans. Upwards 
of five tons of Swede and common Turnip Seed, of the present 
year’s growth, from transplanted Turnips, being the produce of 
11 acres of Land, and an excellent and well gathered crop, in 
suitable lots, and at the present in the chaff, consisting of 
150 bags of purple rind Swede Turnip Seed; 50 bags of green 
rind Swede Turnip Seed ; 50 bags of mixed rind Swede Turnip 
Seed; 20 bags of green Globe common Turnip Seed; 10 
bags of red and white Norfolk Turnip Seed; 10 bags of Early 
Stone Turnip Seed. About five acres of Potatoes, Also, the 
useful Household Furniture, China, Glass, Fixtures, Boilers, 
Ale Casks, Brewing Vessels, and other effects, in and about 
the aforesaid premises, particulars of which may be had in the 
Catalogues from the Auctioneer ; at the place of Sale, and at 
the principal Inns in the neighbourhood. On account of the 
great number and importance of the Lots, the Sale will com- 
mence punctually at 11 for 12 o’clock to a minute each day. 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

O BE LET, for a term of 52 years, a very compact 

NURSERY BUSINESS, containing about 2000 feet of 
Glass, and a fine Stock of Plants, consisting of Camellias, 
Ericas, Geraniums, &c. This offers a good opportunity to 
persons desirous of going into the above line with a small 
capital, For further particulars enquire of Mr. BRoADBRIDGE, 
Priory Nursery, Larkhall-lane, South Lambeth, London, 


Wy ANrEn, on a Lease, a PIECE OF GROUND, 
from a quarter to half an acre, for a Fiorist’s business ; 
or any person having a small place to dispose of containing 
two, three, or four greenhouses, are desired to apply by letter, 
stating all particUlars, to A. B., Karl of Loasdate’s, West- 
bourne-grove, North Bayswater. 


Te BE LET, a FARM of 144 acres, tithe free, and 
good Wheat, Bean, and Hop iand, with a new Farm- 
house and Buildings in repair—at Michaelmas, Rent, 801. 
a year.—F or particulars apply to Mr, Curtis, Fairlawo Park, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, 


“? 


This day is published, price 5s, 6d., in cloth boards, 


THE FIRST 


VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


@ GAeekly Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
a Pree. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH (where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and alt 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Re-issue, Part I., on First October, to be continued Monthly. 


In Parts, 2s.6d. each, Super-royal 8vo, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 


Bractical and Scientific ; 


IN WHICH 


THE THEORY, THE ART, AND THE BUSINESS OF FARMING, 


IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS, ARE THOROUGHLY AND PRACTICALLY TREATED. 
By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Farmers, Land Agents, and 
Scientific Men of the day. 
EDITED BY JOHN C. MORTON, 


EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE.” 


WITH ABOVE ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


In the press, one volume cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
(pee ROYAL WATER-LILY of SOUTH 
AMERICA, and the WATER-LILIES of OUR OWN 
LAND ; a Full and Popular Detail of their History and Mode 
of Cultivation in Britain; accompanied with Coloured Draw- 
ings. By Grorct Lawson, F.B.S., &c. 
Edinburgh: J. Hoec. London: R. Groompripce & Sons. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., No. VII. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
Edited by Dr. LinpLEy and JosePH PAXTON, 
And Illustrated by highly finished Plates and Woodcuts, 
London: BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, PARISH OFFICERS, Se. 
USEFUL ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Under the patronage of the Right Hon. the Earl of Strad- 
broke, President of the East Suffolk Agricultural Aesociation. 
New Editions of 
Tae FARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK. 
Half-bound, Folio, 8s. 6d. Quarto, 5s. 

GIRLING’S AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ WEEKLY 
ACCOUNT BOOK, Half-bound, Quarto, 3s. 6d. 

LODER’S DaIRY ACCOUNT BOOK, giving the Produce 
(Sold and Home Consumption) of the Daily and Weekly Quan- 
tity of Milk, Cream, Butter, Cheese, Wc. Oblong 8yvo, half- 
bound, 2s. 6d. 

LODER’S AUCTION CHECK BOOK, octavo, sewed, ls. No 
Auctioneer when once he has seen the above will be without it. 

LODER’S PROPERTY AND INCOME-TAX RECEIPT 
CHECK BOOK, with Duplicates for each half year on the 
same leaf. Half-bound, oblong, post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

DALLENGER’S INCOME-TAX TABLES, Property, Pro- 
fessions, Trades, Tithes, &c. New Edition, 8vo, ls. 

London : SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and all Booksellers, 


BLACKIE 
QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; SOUTH COLLEGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; AND WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
Sa 


AND SON: 


A WALK IN THE ROMANCHE VALLEY, HIGH ALPS. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for September 21, 
contains the above paper, illustrated with views.—Also, 
Miss Jewsbury’s New Tale, the Sorrows of Gentility, continued- 
—Miss Mitford’s Readings of Poetry.— Thames Scenery.— 
Gardening for Invalids.—Chapters on Dress.—With Ilustra- 
tions, &c. 
*,* Now ready, 
A Number is published weekly, price 3d., 
in Monthly Parts. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


A ps HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H. H. the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Society of London, is 
from One to Six o’clock, at their Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform FoR THE LAST TIME THIS SEASON on Saturday next, 
Sept. 28, at Four o’clock. Admission One Shilling, on Mondays 
Sixpence. 


AX ADMIRABLE REMEDY art HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS FOR BILIOUS COMPLAINTS AND INDIGES- 
TION.—The efficacy of these invaluable Pills in the Cure of 
Bile, Indigestion, Flatulency, Sick Headaches, Nervousness, 
and debilitated constitutions, is so thoroughly established ia 
almost every part of the world, that they now stand pre-emi- 
nent as the first Medicine ever known for these complaints, and 
may be taken by persons of all ages, and in every climate. 
They invigorate the body, strengthen the faculties of the mind, 
increase the appetite, and purify the blood. Those who suffer 
from disease brought on by sedentary occupation, may rely on 
these Pills giving immediate relief, and a certain restoration to 
good health.—Soid by all Druggists, and at Professor HoLLo- 
way’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


the First Volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 
Stamped, 4d., and 


exhibited daily 


Foolscap, cloth, folio, price 6s, 
ROWN’S IMPROVED FARM ACCOUNT BOOK. 
This new and simple Account Book may be had by order 
of all booksellers, 4 
“* T have been a close book-keeper, and Mr. Brown’s book is 
the best I have seen.”—Mr. Mechi’s Specch at Tring Agricultural 
Dinner. 
London: Henry Pore, 22. Budge-row, Watling-street, 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
ARDENING.—THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. By Patrick Nest, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved, illustrated with upwards 
of 60 woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 
“One of the best modern books on Gardening extant,”’— 
Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. / 
“ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gratitude 
to him for his excellent work on Horticulture, which is now 
one of the standard works on the branch of science of which it 


treats/’—Professor Dunbar’s Speech in the Caledonian Horticut- 
tural Society. 
A. and C, Buack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Oo., London, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
(oor EXTRACT OF ee het 
i Softenin mp’ 

is strongly ronmmgmuted Stn, ee Bs as it 59 
being at once a most 
It will completely 


Beautifying, and Preserving 
blooming and Coe ie eee COmmean 
fragrant perfume and delightful co: . It p 
manaye Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities, reader the skin soft, pliable, and free ape 
dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, os 
eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, t 

skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com~« 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 
2s, 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 


and Perfumers. 


i m Brapsury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn-place, in the 

Printed el a eae and Fagpsaick Mutustr Evana, of No.7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newiugtou, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at og! 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the City x 
London; and published by them at the Office, No. 5, Charles-street, A e 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisements and Cominunicatious are to be ADDABSSHD TO tus Epirca.— 
SATUBDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1830, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
GRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 39—1850.] 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


[Price 6d. 


Agricultural definitions and ex- Manure, fresh and fermented .. 621 a 
lanations . 619 b — 1 reeves 620 6 
Allotments Mildew. Grape 613 a 
Calendar, Hor Morphology 612 @ 
Carnation, monstrous .. Orchids .... a 
Carts v, waggons in the harvest Pasture, perm 6 
eld’ ..5.05 cecdccceccce oe 62 Paul’s —_ (Messrs.) 5 
Clover failure .....-sseeseeeee 62) 6 noticed... b 


Creation, Course of, by Dr. An- 
AerSON, TEVsseiseeseevereveee 615 DViBC .... ss eseseesr eee ) 
Drains, down-hill.... . Plum, Magnum bonum.,....... Gl4 
Draining, close v. wide ........ 62) 6 | Postage regulations .....+50... 614 
Fumigation ........seseseeeve G13 € | Potatoes. ..ssssees seece 
Garden, how to mismanage a,.. 612 ¢ — Cuthill’s book o 
Gardening in Holland .. 613 6 | Poultry miscellanies 
Grasses, spotting of leave: 615 ¢ | Primula sinensis 
Harvest io Eskdsle...... 620 6 | Roses, lists of .. . 
Royal Horticultural Society 
Of Ireland ....ccccccsesseee- 6 
— of Cornwall ....... susan O14 
Strawberry tiles, Roberts’ .... 614 
Victor'a Regia at Chatsworth , 613 
Villa gardening ......cseese0e 613 
Vine mildew ., oid: 
Walls, to wire 


Sec eooecrR 


Holiyhocks ..,......¢ 
Kalosavthes as beddin 
Land, cultivation of .. 
TGOKBy op aviscccnesnaa 
Machinery, results of. . 
Manure heaps, covered 


eReactea 


K ITLEY’S “GOLIAH” STRAWBERRY, 3s. 6d. 
per dozen, or ll. per 100. 
CUTHILL’S “BLACK PRINCE” STRAWBERRY, 2s. per 
: dozen, or 10s, per 100, 
For descriptions of the above excellent sorts, see late Num- 
» bers of this Paper. 


Per 100, Per 100. 

Myatt’s Eliza ... ... 3s, 6d, | Cooper’s Seedling 3s. 6d. 
» Mammoth .., 3 6 Elton... oF co 6 
» British Queen 3 6 Keens’ Seedling ae oe 6 
» Globe... eo, 6 Cole’s Prolific ... ron) ae a 
» Prolific meaoe ar) |) Depttord, Pine... ...| 3) 6 
Victoria 3 6 | Roseberry oA 3 6 


All the above are excellent sorts, and can be highly recom- 
mended. 
All orders above 21. carriage free to any station from 
Plymouth to London or Gloucester. 
' Apply to Witt1am E Renpwe & Co., Nurseryman, Plymouth. 
*,* Our Autumn Catalogue of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, and 
: Shrubs will be ready in a few days. 


ASS anp BROWN’S AUTUMN CaTALOGUE 


is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 

_ Superb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli Early and 
Double Tulips ; also Priced Aseortments of Chvice Imported 

Dutch Hyacioths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 
. folium and other Lilies, with a great variety of other buibs 
aud dry roots. The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 

_ Choice and Select Roses, a few New aud other desirable Ever- 
green and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 

Herbaceous Plants, Prize GQooseberries, and other choice 

fruits, &c. 

A separate List of Geraniums and other new and select 
plants at reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps, 

Our Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition. 

Seed and Horticuitural Establishmeut, Sudbury, Suffoik, 


WOODLANDS NE A ELD, near UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. ‘ 

W M. WOOD ann SON having with much care made 

a choice Selection of the best CINERARIAS from those 

sent out during the la.t two seasons, and having a fine stock of 

healthy plants, that will bloom well during the ensu:ng winter 
and spring, beg to offer them on the following terms, viz. : 

12 very superb new varieties... ni «se «» 18s. 0d. 


24 ditto ditto a ame oe aneg sie LO 
12 new Fuchsias of 185) An ach aa aa oe O. 
12 new Verbenas of 1850 = coh ee, cae dres O 
24 ditto ditto man ae aie ae Par) 
12 new Petunias of 1850 aro aos aa cer lon 
Superior mixed double Hollyhocks, prr dozen ion Ome O 
Superb named di-to, per dozen... a a 1, O 


| VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 


TREE VIOLET.—Viota Agsorea, or the PERPETUAL 
Tree VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries fur the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the planta sent out last 
season by EpwarD Tiuey, he begs to sta'e that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are pertecily hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greeuhouse, and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to turnish a family with bouquers 
the whole of the wiuter and the spring. They shuuli be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a louse soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than ia wet or clay borders. 

E, T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 

-and huodreds of blooms on them at the eame time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen; emaller ditto, 3s. per dozen ; or 
1. per hundred, 

Also he bas a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been 30 much admired at the 
London exhibitions, Io colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s 6d. each; or smailer ditto, 1s 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strovg well rooted 
plants at 4s. per dozen, 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, ls, per packet. 

Extra tine SWHEL- WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, 1s, per packet. 
vateann oe JM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 

cket. 

WINTER CUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to avy part, on receipt of a Post-oflice order, 
or the amount in Penny postage stamps. 


Sold by Epwaxp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, | 


© 16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, 


CHOICE SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS AND CINERARIAS. ) 


OHN HENCHMAN begs to state that he has a few 
hundreds of choice seedlings to spare, from the stock 
raised for his own growtb, at 2l. per 100. The seed was saved 
with great care from choice varieties, and thé plants are free 
and healthy. The Cinerarias will commence blooming in 
February and March, and the Calceolarias in April and May, 
and will continue to bloom all the summer. Orders amounting 
to 21, sent carriage free to any part of England. A few packets 
of Calceolaria seed at 1s. and 2s. 6d. each. A remittance 
requested from unknown correspondents, 
Edmonton, near London. 


SPLENDID NEW GERANIUM—“THE VILLAGE MAID,” 
H ENRY WALTON, Frorist, &c., Edgend, Marsden, 

+. near Burnley, Lancashire, begs to offer to his kind patrons 
and the public in general his splendid light SEEDLING 
GERANIUM, ‘*THE VILLAGE MAID,” of which the follow- 
ing description was given in +the Gardeners and Farmers’ 
Journal, July 13, 1850: ‘* Your seedling is a noble flower ; form 
good; upper petals purplish crimson, shading to bright rose, 
veined with black, beautifully margined with white ; the lower 
petals well shaped, of the purest white, almost resembling 
frosted silver, their exquisite consistency inducivg this mag- 
nificent appearance. We are averse to eulogising a Pelar- 
gonium on the inspection of a single pip, but the universal 
beau'y of yours has induced the exception.” Opinion of Mr. 
Whomes, Windsor Nursery: ‘‘ Lower petals stout and decided 
good white, with great breadth; the upper petals finely formed 
and well covered ; a decided beat on Arnold’s Virgin Queen.” 
Opinion of Mr, E, Tiley, Nurseryman, Pulteney Bridge, Bath: 
** T have received your Geranium blooms, which I have shown 
to two or three Geranium growers, and they were of the same 
opinion as myself—that it is one of the best shaped flowers yet 
grown, and very distinctly marked.” 

H, W. can with confidence recommend the above as a fine 
trusser and good habit. Strong plants, well established, 11. 1s. 
The usual allowance to the Trade, and one over when three are 
tasen. 

H. W. also begs to inform his numerous patrons in general 
that his Autumn Catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, 
Hollyhocks, &c. &c., is now ready, and may be had on applica. 
tion, inclosing one stamp. 


ROSE CATALOGUE. 

| | LANE anp SON, Great Berkhamstead, Herts, 
© will send their New CATALOGUE to all their old cus- 
tomers free, and new applicants may have it by enclosing two 
penny stamps. Those who are abut planting Pleasure 
Grounds, d&c., should inspect H. L. and Son’s Nurseries (about 
50 acres), as they have a fine healthy stock of some thousands 
of Cedrus Deodara, 2 to4 feet; Araucarias, 2 to 3 feet ; Abies 
Douglasi, from seed, 4 to 5 feet; with all the leading Pinus, 
Rhododendrons, all the hardy varieties from white to crimson, 
growing in loam, from wuoich they remove readily; also the 
hybrids of Sineasis, greenhouse varieties ; Azaleas, best Ghent . 
with a general coilection of Trees and Shrubs, both for the 
Pleasure Ground and Park; also of Fruits, Catalogues of 
which may be obtained by enclosing two penny stamps. The 
stock of Plants at these Nurseries 1s kept constantly removed, 
to ensure success, and not drawn up to be sold at a price to 
deceive the public, Double Camellias, and Greenhouse Azaleas, 

1 to 4 feet—prices given on application, 


CAMELLIA’, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, &e. 
HANDLER anp SONS, Nurserymen, Vauxhall, 
London, are now sending out fine young Plants, with 
flower-buds, of all the leading sorts of CAMELLIAS, at 30s. per 
dozen, package included; also good Plants for flowering this 
aucumn of the best and newest varieties of CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, at 12s. per dozen, package included. 
CHANDLER and Sons have also to offer a fine stock of large 
Plants ot Cnina Arbor-vitz, Hollies, common Laurel, Box, 
Scarlet Arbutus, &c., at very moderate prices. 


UTCH BULBS, EARLY FLOWERS FOR THE 

WINTER AND SPRING ADAPTED FOR BLOOMING 
IN-DOORS AND IN TH# BORD#RS, — The undersigned 
having received their annual importation of DUTCH BULBS 
trom Haarlem, offcr the tollowing choice collection for 10s., 
viz. : Half-dozen first-rate Hyacioths for glasses, Half-dozen 
good Hyacinths for pots, 50 Crocuses, four separate colours ; 
2) Double Snowdrops, Half-dozen Double Van Thol Tulips, 
Half-dozen Early Van Thol Tulips, Lt dozen Double White 
Sweet-scented Narcissus, Half-dozen Double Jonquils, 1 dozen 
Winter Aconites, 25 splendid Mixed Tulips, and 1 dozen best 
Mixed Double Anemones.—CLARKE and Company, Seedsmen 
and Florists, 86, High-street, opposite the Town-hall, Borough, 
Loudon 


GERANIUMS. 

f Cy CATTELL has now ready to send out fine 

healthy plants of the following new and splendid sorts, at 
the prices anexed : Prince of Orange, 10s. 6d. ; Nandee, 7s. 6d ; 
Nonesuch, 10s, 6d. ; Christibel, 7s. 6d. ; Lord Gough, 5s. ; Lord 
Stanley, 53,; Crispina 5s. ; Satisfaction, 5s.; the set of eight, 
including package, 40s. The above are Hoyle’s set of eight, 
as sent out in November 1849, at 21s. and 3ls. 6d. each. Twelve 
of the following very superior sorts, mostly new ones in 1848, 
purchaser’s selec'ion, package included, for 24s. (Those with 
F are fancy varieties) : Salamander, Oviflame, Rosamond, Abd- 
el-Kader, Brilliant, Virgin Queen, Windsor Castle, Crusader, 
Flamingo, Mont Blane No. 2, Forget-me-Not, Alboni(F), Hero 
of Surrey (F), Jenny Lind (F), Odorata magnifica F), Every 
sort of the above ought to be in the most unique collection, 

The best and most distiuct of the older kinds, both Fancy 
and Florist varieties, 12s, per duz. cen ed sorts, in 12 varie- 
ties, 8s. ; Flower of the Day, strong. 10s. 6d. each, 

DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS, 

J.C. begs to ubserve that his collection of the above have 
arvived in fine cundition, a priced Catalogue of which is now 
ready, and may be had on application by enclosing a penny 
stamp. He would particularly call attestion to h's very splen- 
did Seediing Lihum speciosum or lancifolium, eigut varieties 
of which are entered in his Catalogue, worth adding to every 
collection, as they come into flower a fortnight before puncta- 
tum, and vary iu colour from punecatam to deeper than Spe- 
ciosum ruorum, Also to his five collection of Amaryllis, &e, 
A remittance «r reference from unknown correspondents, 

Westerham, Kent, Sept, 28, 


URMAN’S “ MRS. BURMAN,” PINK, warranted 
one of the most perfect ever offered, 51. per pair, 

LIGHATbGODY’S “LORD JEFFERY,” PANSY, has been 
much admired, comes in fine character throughout the season, 
and bas been awarded aceriificate of ** first class.”’—Per plant, 5s. 
Strong healthy plan's of the above superb flowers are now 
ready. Large collections of the finest show varieties of Tulips, 
Auriculas, Pinks, Pansies, Carnations, &c. The roots of his 
seedling Ranunculus (which surpass all other varieties) are 
this season unusually fine. Catalogues may be had by en- 

closing a postage stamp.— GEorce Licurnopy, Falkirk, N.B. 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, &c. 
LINDEN, late of Luxembourg, begs respectfully 
¢ to inform the above that he has removed his Establish- 
ment to 74, Chaussée d’Haecht, Faubourg de Schaerbeck, 
Bruxelles; and also to state that his fine collection of 
ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS has been enriched by many recent 
novelties, which he offers at moderate rates. 
Orders received through his London Agents, BetHam and 
Buackita, Custom-house and General forwarding Agents, 
Cox and Hammond’s Quays, Lower Thames-street, London. 


OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.—A few well bred Birds 
of this season for sale. For particulars.—Apply to Messrs, 
JESSOP BROTHERS, Nursery Garders, Cheltenham. 


PUtCH BULBS FOR EaRLy PLANTING. 


HYACINTHS, named, new and beautiful varieties, 
distinct colours, per dozen aie ae ... 12s.0d, 
HYACINTHS, suitable for either pots or glasses, 
named, various colours, per dozen oe ane 
HYACINTH, not named, butin separate colors, p.100 21 
POLYANTHUS NAKCISSUS, best sorts, named, from 
4s. per dozen, to oN ae BSS AP 
TULIPS, Early Double and Single, named, the most 
showy varieties, per dozen cB was of 
CROCUS, named, including all the best and newest 
varieties, per 109 Bt eas oe Bron 
CROCUS, Dutch, mixed, all colours, per 1900 aretha?! 
The above, as well as every other variety of roots suitable 
autumnal planting, may be had of 
WitiiAM Denyer, Seedsman and Florist, 
82, Gracechurch-street, near the Spread Eagle, London. 
N.B, Descriptive and Priced Catalogues can be had on appli- 
cation. No vharge tor packages. 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, GERANIUMS, AURICULAS, 
AND CARN&«TIONS. 

ENRY GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by 
Appointmen® FLoRistT Tv HER MaJEsTY THE QueeEN, and 

TO HIS MaJesTY THE KinG or Saxony, begs to recommend to 
the attention of the Nubilicy, Gentry, and Amateurs, his: xten- 
sive collection of the above Flowers, which he can supply of the 
finest quality at the following moderate prices. He begs to 
state that this is a good season of the year to make a selection 
of the various kinds, 

100 TULIPS, in 100 superfine sorts, named 

10ory 


2 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
for 


BA atl L 
in 50 on 3° nen - 5 5 
Superfine mixtures, per 100, from 6s. to 21s. 


eco of 


wee 
eve 
Soe 


25 HYACINTHS, iv 25 supertine sorts, named 1 5 
Fine named sorts, per doz.... see one santa 
100 RANUNCULUSES, in 100 superfine sorts, named 2 10 
Superfine mixture-, per 100, from 5s, to 21s, 
100 ANEMONES, in 50 superfine soris, named (new 
collection) ... ore Fro pe I 
Superfine mixtures, per 100, from 63, to ... -. 010 6 
a se single, per 100 .,, one crcrnel tall apn 1) 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, each, fromls.to 0 2 6 
punctatum, eacb, from 3s. to.., 010 6 
roseum, eacb, from 3s. 6d. to... 010 6 
rubrum or speciosum, each, 
trom 3s. Gd. to ae seagate O 
53 rp cruentum, each, from 53, to ... 010 6 
Anew Collection of HYBRID SEEDLING LILIES, 
six sorts, named for... fe noc aoe «. O15 0 
25 GERANIUMS, in 25 superfine sorts, named . 3&3 3.0 
Fine varieties, named, per doz., from 12s, to ... 018 0 
25 AURICULAS, in 25 superfine sorts, named 210 °0 
Good named varieties, per doz. .. one .. O18 O 
12 pairs CARNATIONS, in 12 superfine sorts, named 210 0 
12. ,, PICOTEES, : 


H. Groom begs to say that bis CATALOGUE is ready, and 
will be torwarded by post on application, 


NEW CAMELLIAS, &c. 
WL AND CO., possessing an extensive Stock of 
all the new and very best varieties of the above, in beau- 
tiful healthy plaurs, well furnished with flower-buds, beg to 
offer them at 30s. perd zen, package included. Catalogues 
can be had on app ication. 

YOUELL and CO. a so beg to call attention to thef Ilowing: 

ERICAS, of the best autumn, win er, and spring-flowering 
kinds, 6s. to 9s. per dozen 

EPACRIS, ditto ditto, 9s. to 12s. per dozen. 

APHELEXTS humiis, macrantha purpurea, speciosum, su- 
perbum, and other fine sorts, 9s. per dozen. 

STATICH MACKOPHYLLA, a beautiful Conservatory or 
Greenhouse Plant, 3s 6d each. 

MITRARIA COCCINEA, a splendid hardy shrub, with large 
scarlet flowers, fine busby plants, 18s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, ali the new and best varieties of 1850, 18s. per 
ozen. 

VERBENAS, ditto ditto, 1850. 12s. per dozen. 

CORRAA specivsa major, Covperii, bicolor, &c., in fine 
bushy plaats, for winter flowerinz, 12s. per dozen, 

PINKS, all the fives’ first-class snow varieties, comprising 
such as have been exhibited in all the winuing stands a: the 
past me.ropolitan exh bitious, 12s. and 18s. per dozen puirs, and 
can be sent post free (Sep'ember tie best monch fur planting), 

HYACINTAS, a superb collection of all the best kinds, 
known, for glasses or pot culture, at 93., 12s,, and 18s. per doz. 

Catalogues can be had ou application. S rong piants of their 
new Chrysanthemums for au'umn flowering may still be had, 
for particulars of which see their Advertisement of Aug. 31, 
They also continue seuding out packets of their fiag Anemone 

| Seed.—Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, Sept, 28, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


RS ES.—The Descriptive CATALOGUE of ROSES, 
LU 20th Edition, forthe present autumn, by Taomas Rivers, 
is now ready for delivery ; it will be sent as usual, gratis, to all 
known correspondents. Applications enclosing two postage 
stamps will also be promptly attended to. The above edi@ion, 
entirely re-written and arranged, contains only the most select 
Roses, both old and new, 80 that the purchaser will not be 
confured by a lengthened list of mere nominal varieties. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


EED POTATOES FOR AUT 
FOR SALE, afew Tons of TAY LOR’S FORTY-FOLD, a 
choice round Potato, almost as early as the Ashleaf, equal in 
keeping and table qualities to the best York Regents, a good 
cropper, and proved to resist the disease better than any other 
variety, escaping in some neighbourhoods in the midst of in- 
fection. Price of picked middle size (or large size) for seed, 73. 
er cwt., or 6L. 10s. per ton. Small seed 51. 10s. for cash.—Apply 

t o Mr..W. J. Knicut, General Agent, Bridgewater, Somerset. 


NEW ROSE CATALOGUE. 
W M. WOOD anv SON have the pleasure of 
announcing that their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
for the ensuing season is now ready. In addition to the splen- 
did collection enumerated in former Catalogues, the present 
edition contains many varieties of first-rate merit. 

As heretofore, the Catalogue will be duly forwarded to all 
who have favoured W. W. and §S. with their commands, and 
may be had Gratis on application ; also Catalogues of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Conifere, American, Herbaceous, 
and Greenhouse Plants; and Descriptive Catalogues of New 
‘and Choice Fruit-trees, new Verbenas, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, 


é&e. &c, The Trade Catalogue is also now ready. 
Woodlands Nursery, Mar: sfield, Uckfield, Sussex. 


DUTCH BULBS AND OTHER FLOWER ROOTS. 
EPAROSLAS JACKSON anv SON respectfully an- 


nounce that they have received, in fine condition, their 
annual consignment of the above ; and as they import none but 
those of the largest size and best quality, purchasers may rely 
upon having fine roots. 

Good mixed double Hyaciaths for Borders, 3s. 6d, per dozen. 

Fine named double and single Hyacinths for Glasses or 
Pots, from 6s. per dozen. ° 

The newest Orocuses, and all other Bulbs at the same 
moderate rate. 

ROYAL GARDENS, HAMPTON COURT. 

Having added by lease these famous Gardens to their 
previously extensive premises, ‘T. J. and Son” now possess 
the largest Glass Establishment in the Trade. To their 
General Stock, they respectfully invite the inspection of Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, and Purchasers, who will find in fine health 
and great quantity (in the Fruit Department), Fruiting and 
Succession Pines, Figs, Vines, Cherries, Strawberries, d&c., in 
pots for forcing ; (in the Flower Department), Orchidaceous, 
Stove, Greenhouse, and Herbaceous Plants ; (and in the open 
Ground), Fruit, Ornamental, and Forest Trees, Shrabs, Roots, 
and General Nursery Stock on Sale, at the lowest remuuerative 
prices.—Nursery and Seedsmen, Kingston, Surrey, Sept. 28. 


ESSRs. STANDISH anp NOBLE have to offer 

the following very desirable plants as under ; at the same 

time they beg to observe that they supply every kind of 

Nursery Stock, Catalogues of which can be bad on application. 

AZALEA INDICA, “GLORY OF SUNNING-HILL.”—In 

general appearance this plant, when in bloom, reminds one of 

Nerium eplendens, producing large double rose-like flowers 
of the richest pink ; good plants, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA SEEDLINGS, 
1 year ft ... 12s, per doz., 
2 years «1. ABS. ay 5S. 
3years ... an #4 -.. 30s, Me 210s. 

1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches high, 60s. per dozen. 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches high, 90s. 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, 126s. 
And larger plants in proportion, 
The whole of the above, with the exception of the one and 
two years seedlings, were planted into the open border last 
spring, are fine robust specimens, and fit for immediate 
planting. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA var. 
dwarf variety, 10s. 6d. to 21s, 

CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, or WEEPING CYPRESS. 
of China.) 

6 inches high, 10s, 6d. each ; 12 to 15 inches, 20s, each. 
These plants are from the open border—robust specimens 
fit for immediate planting. 
15 ins. to 24 ins., 3ls. 6d. each ; 24 ins. to 30 ins., 42s. each. 

CUPRESSUS GOVENIANA, (California.) 

6 to 9 inches, 7s. 6d. each; 9 to 15 inches, 10s. 6d. each. 
15 to 24 inches, 20s. each ; 2 to 3 feet, 31s, 6d. 

CUPRESSUS LAMBERTIANA, 2 feet, 3s. 6d. each. 

CUPRESSUS THURIFERA, var. ELEGANS, perfectly hardy. 
1 foot to 2 teet high, 3s. 6d. to *s. each. 

CEPHALOTAXUS FORTUNII, strong plants, 31s, 6d. each, 
For description, see ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” by Sir W. 
Hooker. 

FORSYTAIA VIRIDISSIMA. 
1 foot 6inches to 2 feet 
2 feet to 3 feet aE 
3 feet to 4 feet ae .. BS, Od. 

Fine bushy plants from open border fit for 

JASMINUM NUDIFLOROM ... ae ... 1s. Od. each. 
Flowering plants ae aa me dan Sp Ee. L499 
This is a very desirable winter flowering hardy plant, pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers of the zichest yellow from 
December to February. 

QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLLA. (North of China.) Thisis un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable of ali evergreen Oaks, having 
foliage as large as the Spanish Ciestnut, and more than 
twice the substance. Strong seedling plants. 42s, each. 

QUERCUSINVER3A. (North of China.) Alsoevergreen, with 
smooth entire eaves, having remarkably large male inflo- 
rescence. Seedlings, 42s. 

TAXODIUM SEMPERVIRENS., 

1 foot to 1 foot § inches 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
3 to 4 feet 


UMN PLANTING.— 


ae or 63s. per 100. 
10. 


FI 
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NANA, a very singular 
(North 


... 1s. 6d. to 2s, Od. each, 

99 2806. 55 

9, OS. 0d. 55 
immediate planting, 


hase .. 2s, to 2s, 6d. each. 
6 inches ... 08. 6d. to 5s. os 
ene eee ee ... 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, ;, 

Larger in proportion. 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM. (North of China.) A noble shrub, 

producing in great profusion large globular heads of flowers 

of the purest white, Strong plants, 21s. each. 
WEIGELIA ROSEA. 

6 inches high ... aa ls. Od. each, 

1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches Is. Gd. to 2s, 6d, each 

1 foot6inchesto2feet_ ... ... 938, 6d. to 5s, Od. 

These last are fine bushy flowering plants. 

Selections of the finest Autumnal Flowering Roses. 

Standards... ue rs ... 15s, Od. per dozen. 

Half Standards of ae ... 12s. Od. “F 

N.B.—Messrs. STANDISH and NosBLE have a large quantity of 
very fine common Laurels, from 2 feet to 6 feet high ; also 
Spruce Fir, from 2 feet ro 4 feet high ; which can be sold yery 
cheap, particulars of which can be had on application. 

Bagshot Nursery, Sept. 28. 


» 


TO GARDENERS, &c. 
UTTA PERCHA TUBING for Watering Gardens, 
spreading Liquid Manure, &c., may be had joined up to 
any length. Waterproof Soles tor Boots and Shoes, Thread 
for tying up Plants. Gutta Percha Canvas suitable for pailing 
up Trees, &c.—Manufactured by THE GuTTa PeRcHA COMPANY 
Parentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-roud, London, 


HYACINTHS AND OTHER ROOTS. 
RweoLes NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
BULBOUS ROOTS 
Is just published, and can be had on application, gratis. 


It contains a pescrivtiyE List.of all the best Hyacinths,| 


Tulips, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, 
Gladiolus, Ixia, &c., with some excellent CULTURAL 
ADVICE as to the best method of growing them. It will 


be found of great service to all growers. 

The “Collections of Seeds” sent out by us haying given such 
universal satisfaction, we have beenjinduced to offer the follow- 
ing ‘Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will please every 
purchaser. 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
new Book Catalogue. 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS. 

No. 1 Collection, all the most approved sorts 
No. 2 Collection, containing smaller quautities 
No. 3 Collection, for a small Garden 
For details of Collections, see 

100 Hyacinths in 100 very fine sorts. 
selection pe ae 
100 Hyacinths in 50 fine sorts. 
50 Hyacinths in 50 superior sorts 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts 
24 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto 
12 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto ee 
Where the selection of Hyacinths is left to W. E. R. 
and Co., they request to be informed whether they are 
intended for water, pols, or the open ground; also 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 
When. the choice is left to them they generally send about 
two-thirds double, and one-third single, which gwes a 
greater variely. Purchasers may relyupon really good 
sorts being selected when the choice is left to ourselves, 


and we will guarantee to give them satisfaction. 
For Catalogues, and further information, apply to 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
N.B. Our Hyacinths and other roots have just arrived from 
Holland in excellent condition. 


ERGUSON’S SUMMER AND WINTER 

BEDDING-OUT PLANTS, —Ladies and Gentlemen, if 
you want choice for the summer you will find it advantageous 
to order now for May, 1851. I have room to winter almost an 
unlimited number ; and where the reference is respectable, and 
a doubt of their genuine quality, I will not wish a remittance 
till they prove worthy. 

I also offer, at double the price, the following, in about 
equal quantities, for filling the beds in winter, and which can 
be removed to a reserved place before planting the Verbenas, 
&c., in May, and returned again and again, without injury. 
Nice plants of Aucuba japonica, Chinese Arbor-vites, Junipers, 
Green Holly, Laurestinus, Tree Box, Common and Portugal 
Laurel, Cotoneaster micropby la, Yew, Berberis aquifolium, wc. 
For larger stuff, see other advertisements. As the rail is com- 
pleted to Aylesbury and Buckingham, D. F, invites inspection. 
For specimen plants, the former ; small, the latter. 

Davip Freraquson, Nurseryman, &e , near Buckingham. 
KITLEY’S “@GOLIAH” STRAWBERRY. 
ROBERT WHIBLEY is supplying fine plants at a 

very reduced price, for cash, viz., 2s. per dozen, or 10s, 
per 100. Also select Chrysanthemums, in great variety; 
blooming plants in 5-inch pots, from 6s. per dozen. Lists can 


be had. 
SELECTED NEW SCARLET GERANIUMS. 

The following superb sorts will be ready on and after the 
Qist of October: Flower of the Day, 10s. 6d. each; Pheno- 
menon, Tom Thumb’s Master, Gem of Scarlets, Tom Thumb 
Improved, Symmetry, Pink Pet, Cerise Unique, Punch, Hy- 
drangeflora, Queen of Summer, Magnum Bonum, Perpetual, 
Lady Agnes Byng, Jenny Lind, Cottage Maid, Trentham 
Scarlet, 12s. per dozen, or 11 and Flower of the Day for 20s, 
Orders selected in the rotation received. 

Chester Nursery, Kennington, London. 


Be ese HYACINTH SUPPORT.— 
“HOOPER anp CO., CENTRE AVENUE, COVENT GARDEN 
MaRrkET, invite the attention of the Flower-growing Public to 
their new and perfect 

SUPPORT FOR HYACINTHS IN GLASSES, 

Its excellence consists in its being neat in appearance, easily 
applied, keeping the bloom erect almost without being visible, 
and suited to every size and shape of Hyacinth Glass. 

May be obtained of the principal Seedsmen and Florists, 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, VERBENAS, &., FOR 
THE MILLION. 
, ls kines FERGUSON, LanpscaPe GaRDENER, Con- 
TRACTOR, PLANTER, &e., offers common Laurels at 1l. to 
52. per 1000 ; if 100,000 are tak2n 10,000 will be added. Good 
standard Roses, 8 to 6 feet, 5l. per 100, and 40/. per 1000. Ber- 
beris aquifolium, fine, 1. to 3l. per 1000, Evergreen Privet, 
strong, 1. to 1l. 5s. per 1000. Cotoneaster microphylla, for 
hedges, d&vc., fine, 10s. per 100, and 42. per 1000. Also large 
quantities of the following at low prices :—Fine specimen 
Cedrus Deodara and Pinus excelsa, 4 to 6 feet in height, in 
pots ; fine specimen Arbor-vitz, Aucuba japonica, Yews, Box, 
Phillyreas, red Cedars, Araucarias ; Sco.ch, Silver, and Spruce 
Firs ; Larch, Oak, Elm, Ash, Lime, Hornbeam, Hazel, double 
pink and scarlet Thorns, fine maiden Peaches and Nectarines, 
worked from trees in the houses on the spot ; some of the fruit 
was exhibited at Regent-street, and received a Bankeian 
Medal, though very inferior to what D. F. has sent to his 
fruiterer at different times this season, which can be proved ; 
with large quantities of other Fruit Trees. Also first-rate 
Verbenas, Petunias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Anagallis, Salvias, Cupheas, &c., for bedding out, at Is. 6d. 
per dozen, if 5 to 20 dozen are taken ; Is. 3d. if 20 to 50 dozen 
are taken; above 50 dozen, 1d. each ; and if 100 dozen are 
taken, 5 dozen will be added. Carriage free to London, Bir- 
miogham, Leamington, Pererborough, Banbury, Bedford, and 
all intermediate stations on the North-Western Railway. 

Lists marked for selection at the above prices sent free on 
application ; but to. those not already in possession of a collec- 
tion, D, F. advises parties to state the colour and quantity they 
want, and leave the selection to him; and to those that 
haye no convenience for wintering plants, they will find 
it advantageous to give their annual orders in August and 
September for the following spring, as they, on taking five 
dozen and upwards, will have the choice not only of those 
marked in the list, but any other bedding out plant, if possible 
to procure, at equally low prices. ’ 

Letters directed Buckingham (where all Post-office orders 
are requested to be made payable), in place of Aylesbury, reach 
D, F. one day sooner. 


FROR SALE, a new and valuable invention sor 
HATCHING GAME AND POULTRY at all seasons of the 
year. The appara'us bas been thoroughly tested, is perfectly 
portable, and capable of hatching twice the number of eggs at 
one-fourth of the cost of any incubator ‘hitherto introduced to 
the public. A person of energy and capital might realise a 
large income by effecting a purchase of the invention, and 
taking out a patent; or a respecrable party would be treated 
with to take a share in the undertaking.—Address, R.S. T., 
Mr. Newman’s, Goat-lane, Norwich. 
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A LIST OF TERRESTRIAL ann EPIPHYTICAL 
ORCHIDER, ; ; 
a IN gree AND tae Lae Oe Cee ak 
| ‘nless speeifically meptioned, the ts ame Epipbytes, and 
frova the Hills.) - a Epiphytes, 
Apply to. Messrs, CHARLES CANTOR ann €O Cc 
who will receive orders for Orchidex of Assam and the 
the vicinity. 
1 Oberonia iridifolia 
2 Fi species 
b Liparis bragteata, Upper) 
b coneipna [Assam 
b anceps | 
a cylindrostachys 
»,  longipes 
Otochilus fuecus 
» Species 
Pholidota imbricata 
undulata 
articulata 
3 species, new 
flavida 
undulata 
fimbriata 
barbata 
longicaulis 
procera 
cristata 
rigida 
Wallichiana 
preecox 
maculata 
prolifera 
nitida 
ocellata 
media 
elata 
ovalis 
e Gardneriana 
32 b Trichasma suavis 
33a Bolbophylium umbellatum 
34. Careyanum 
filexuosum 
- Jenkinsii 
Cirrhopetalum czspito- 
sum 
cornutum 
macropbylium 


utta, 
ills in 


79 b Dendrobium densifloruam 
pallidum 

Ditto, like the 

above, but rose- 

coloured 
multicaule 

a ay amonoum 

b Spathoglottis pubescens, 

te 


tery. 
8t Aruaodina bambusifolia, 
do., partly Plains 
85, Phaius grandifolius, do. 
86 ae allichii, do. 
874 albus, do. 
88b maculatus, do. 
89a Apaturia senilis, 
ditto Plains 
90a Eulophia virens, do,, do. 
91 Vanda teres 
2a cristata 
93.b nov. spec. yellow, 
streaked with brown 
94 noy. spec., dull 
purple 
95 Camarotis purpurea 
96 a Micropera pallida, partly 
. Piains 
97 Saccolabium retusum 
98 a micranthum 
99 b rigidum 
1006 ‘A carinatum 
1016 - calceolare 
102 b a curvifolium 
103 b Sarcanthus junceus, 
Piains 
1046 3 affinis, do. 
1056 a5 oxyphyllus, do. 
106@ Agrostophyllum Kha- 
syanum 
107 a @ceoelades ampullacea 
108 Aerides affine, partly 
Piains 
», multiflorum, Plains 
suaveolens, do. 
odoratum, do. 
1126 a refractum 
113 a Xiphosium acuminatum, 
Griffith. 
1146 Acan:hopbippium Sil- 
hetense, terrest., Plains 
115 a Cymbidium giganteum 
116 a lancifolium 
aloifolium, 
Plains 
pendulum, do. 
eburneum, fl. 
very large 
inconspicuum 
longipetalum 
122 Euproboscis pygmza, 
iffith 


80) 
” 
” 
»? 8La ” 
82 

83 
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Calogyne 
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39 
40 b Trias 
41 a Eria paniculata 
flava 
pusilla 
densiflora 
clavicaulis 
planicaulis 
ferruginea 
convallarioides 
spec. fl. large, rose- 
coloured 
Aporum auceps, Plains 
Jenkinsii 
AE acinaciforme 
Dendrobium Pierardi, 
Piains 
heterocarpum 
Paxtonii 
fimbriatum 
longicornu 
formosum 
intermedium 
nov. spec. 
pulchellura 
noy. species 
calceoius 
densiflorum 
sulcatum 
bicameratum 
Jenkinsii 
cocrulescens 
nobile 
Gibsonii 
candidum 
stupcsum 
Cambridgea- 
clavatum [num 
Dalbousianum 
Devonianum 
Farmerii 
77b Griffithii 
78 b ” trausparens 


N.B. Plants not marked are common, Plants marked with 
an a, are found less frequently, and are consequently considered 
as somewhat rare. Plants marked witha} are seldom brought 
in, and consequently are considered very rare. jel 

Fifty rupees for a box measuring 3 cubic feet, containing 40 
to 50 plants of the larger kinds, or 60 to §0 of the middle and 
smaller kinds. Ope rupee for a single plant of the common 
kinds. The rare and very rare ja proportion. If any new 
plants, not discovered before, are sent, a separate charge will 
be made. 

A plant is generally composed of a buneh containing 5 to 10 
stems, or more. . Those jwith pseudo-bulbs, 10 to 20 or more ; 
and Aerides, Vanda, Saccolabium and QOrchidew of similar 
growth, 2 or 3 together. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, AND 
GARDENERS. 

lag BE DISPOSED OF, the produce of Two Aczes 

of POTATOES, from Mr. Sangster’s prepared cuttings, 
on Mr. Wm. Weller’s Farm, near the Falstaff Inn, on the road 
from Gravesend to Chatham, on the 14th Oct., and the three 
following days, while they are being taken up. . They are free 
from disease, and first-rate quality. Those who may not be 
able to attend, will please to forward their orders early (as the 
stock is small), to Messrs. Hay, SANGSDER, and Co., Nursery- 
men and Seedsmen, Newington Batts, Loadon, with Post-office 
orders, payable to JonN SANGSTEB, Borough, which will meet 
due attention, 


” 


” 
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” 
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52 


53 
54b 


Gry 
123 Geodorum dilatatum, ter., 
Plains 
1214 ,, candidum, do., do. 
125 a Calanthe densiflora, do. 
126 Platanthera spec., do. 
127 Peritysius elatus, do.,do. 
128 cE spec., do., do, 
129 a Habenaria ovigera, do. 
130 b ,, 4 new species, do. 
131 b Pogonia, 2 species, do. 
131 a Cyrtosia, do., Gowhatty 
133 a Spiranthes, ditto, Now- 


gong 
134 Zeuxine suleata, do., do. 
135 Anzctochilus Roxburghii 
ditto 

136b ,, 2mnew species, do. 
137 b Cypripedium venustum 

ditto 
insigne, do. 


75 
76 b rf 


» 138 b 33 


PRICE ON THE GROUND. 
York Regents _... 8s. per bushel, 2is. per sackof 8.bushels. 
American Natives ...8s. do. ~2ls. o. do. 
Soden’s Early Oxfordl0s. do. 273. dees do. 
Delivered at Rochester, or the Railway Station, at 1s. per 
bushel extra, including bag and sack. 
Newington Butts, London, Sept. 28. 


PuLsepes anp HEALY’S COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, combining Sylvester’s Patents.—This cooking 
apparatus possesses greater general advantages than any yet 
submitted to the public, both as regards strength of material 
and workmanship ; in fact, the laws of heat are so applied as 
to produce the greatest ‘effect with the least consumption of 
fuel, without destruction to the apparatus, B. and H, can 
sately recommend it, from experience, as unquestionably 
superior to anything of the kind hitherto made. May be seen 
in daily use atthe Craven Hote), Craven-street, Strand 5 Steyens’ 
Hotel, Bond-street ; Greenwich Hospital; University College 
Hospital ; and is in use by upwards of 20) private families, and 
at the Manufactory, 130, Fleet-street, London. A prospectus 
can be forwarded upon application, detailing particulars 
and price. 
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EW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“SURPRISE£.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100, 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Cuthill’s Black Prince, 10s. Gd. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. 6d. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 7: 
WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 

PLANTS, &c, 
OSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 
‘ peperintize CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, , ’ 
dar Eyerybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 
z AMURICAN PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


EORGE JACKMAN, Norseryman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1} mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamental Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 
E. FOSTER, ESQ,.’S, NEW PELARGONIUMS. 
"M. BRAGG is authorised by Epmunp Foster, 
Esq., of Clewer Manor, to send out his new and choice 
‘varieties i 1850, Catalogues of which can be had on appiica- 
tion, The Rev. Mr, Rouse has likewise favoured W, B. with 
the stock of his superb Pelargonium ‘‘ALIBI,” Other good 
and approved sorts ; for description and price, see Catalogue, 
which contains lists of Chater’s and other new and superb 
Hollyhocks, Pansies, Pinks, Picotees, Carnations, Roses, Chry- 
santhemums, @c.; ground and pot roots of show and fancy 
Dahlias,—Sta" Nursery, Slough, Bucks. 
Fili ¢ CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM, 
UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER.—For 
a description of this valuable flower, see the Gardener's’ 
Chronicle of Saturday, Sept. 7. It is a sterling flower, and will 
be sure to give the greatest satisfaction. Price 20s.each. One 
over on every threw to the trade, 
Apply to WitLiaAmM E, RENDLE and Co., 
Nurserymen, Plymouth. 


NEW AND CHOICE GERANIUMS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
PLANTS WILL BE READY ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF 
OCTOBER, 

AVILLIAM E. RENDLE ann Co., Piymouth, have 
‘ this season a very large stock of the following GERA- 
NIUMS, and are enabled to offer them at the 

FOLLOWING LOW PRICES. 

Purchaser’s Selection of Twelve from the following List for 
Forty Shillings ; or without the first three for Thirty Shillings. 
FOQUETT’S MAGNIFICENT, FOSTER’S GIPSY 

BRIDE, FALSTAFF, 
Star, Ariel, Blanche, Negress, Cracker, Cassandra, Sundown, 
Symmetry, Gustavus, Gulielma, Grandiflora, Foster’s Victory, 
Clown, Singularity, Refulgens, Cruenta, Princess, Junii, Rosa- 
mond, Harlequin, Emilie, Centurion, and Brilliant. 

ScaRLets.—Commander in Chief, Excellence, and Queen of 
Summer, 


FANCY GERANIUMS. 


Purehaser’s Selection of Twelye from the following List for | 


Twenty-five shillings, or Twenty for Thirty-five shillings, 

Alboni (Henderson’s), Anais, Bouquet tout fait, Beauty of 
Winchester, Champion of Devon, Fair Emily, Fairy Queen, Jehu, 
Jehu improved, [brahim Pacha, JennyLind, LadyRivers, Lemon- 
scented, La belle Africaine, Lady Plymouth, Lady Scarborough, 
Madame Grisi, Mazeppa, Superb, Madame Celeste, Minerva, 
Modesta, Magnifica, Nosegay, Pheasant’s foot, Prince of Orange, 
Picturata, Queen Victoria, Quercifolium coccineum, Radula, 
Rosa odorata, Sidonia, Statiaskii, Unique, and Zelia, 

Purchaser’s Selection of Twenty from the following List for 
Twenty shillings. 

ARNOLD’S VIRGIN QUEEN (the best white known), Star 
ofthe West, Jenny Lind, Hoyie’s Crusader, Orion, Marc An- 
tony, Mary Queen of Scots, Rosy Circle, Nourmaha], Margaret, 
Mount Etna, Desdemona, Hebe’s Lip, Aurora, Pluto, Champion, 
Pearl, Forget-me-not, Sunrise, Isabella, Duke of Cornwall, Con- 

agration, Black Prince, Mereury, Lady Ebrington, Scarlet 
Defiance, Rosa Mundi, Distinctus, Admiration, Mustee, and 
Flora’s Flag. f 

Deseriptions of most of the above-named Geraniums 
will be found in our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 
OF PLANTS, which can be had on application for 


one penny postage stamp, 
*,* FIRST ORDER WILL SECURE BEST 
SELECTION. 
All Orders above 21. will be delivered free of carriage 
to any station on the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, 
and South Devon Railways. 


Railway and Steam communication from this port to all parts 
of Great Britian and Treland. 
WILLIAM E, RENDLE anp CO., 
NoURSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH, 


HE BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY, now 
: sending out at 10s, per 100. 


Also PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE POTATO, containing a Competition Essay 
for the Prize of 1000 francs offered by the Belgian Government, 
Also Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Ruaner, Strawberry, 
Melon, and Cucumber ; Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as Salads ; 
the Lisianthus Russellianus, and the Tree Mignonette. 
Destruction of Woodlice and Green-fly ; and Peat Charcoal as 
a Manure. By James CuruHiut, Horticulturist, Camberwell, 
London,—Printed for the Author, and sold by him only. Price 
2s.; or, by post, 2s, 4d. 


PERMANENT PASTURE. : 
Hi PABY ROGER SMITHE, of Eastling, Faver- 
’ sham, Kent, engages to supply the Public with the 
NATURAL GRASSES AND TREFOILS, in mixtures suited 
to the description of soil which may be named, at ll per acre, 
allowing 3 bushels, - The Seeds to be delivered on the railway. 
Mixtures for Lawns and old Pastures at an equal reduction. 
These Seeds are gathered by a gentleman, who, haying made 
them his stndy from boyhood, now offers the result of his Ja- 
bour for the good of the landed interest, who are so suddenly 
and un: qually taxed, 
A reference is required from unknown correspondents. 


The | 


NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, HERTS. 

A PAUL anp SON respectfully inform their 
* Customers and the Public in general, that their New 

and Descriptive CATALOGUES of Roses and Hardy Orna- 

mentalF lowering Trees and Shrubs will be ready by the Ist of 

October. Applications, enclosing two stamps for the Rose, and 

one for the Tree Catalogue, will be immediately attended to, 


SAFFRON WALDEN. 
SUPERB “DOUBLE HOLLY HOCKS, ” 

Vy aM CHATER, begs respectfully to inform 

the public, that he.is now sending out Plants of his un- 
equalled collection of this ornamental flower. See Catalogue, 
which may be had on appli¢ation, by enclosing a postage stamp, 
Hints on their cultivation given to purchasers, if required, 

Saffron Walden, Essex, Sept, 28, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1850. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuxspar, October 1—Horticultural ..... sessewsescecs 3 P.M. 

In these days, when quacks endeavour to cram 
their nostrums down simple people’s throats, and 
persuade Jonn Butx that their conundrums are the 
only things under heayen by which a gardener may 
hope to prosper, there is some danger that the real 
principles of horticulture may be lost sight of, and 
that the simple rules of science and good sense may 
be abandoned, for a foolish belief in the potency of 
tiles, and pipes, and pots, and pans, and other 
trumpery. It is therefore time to declare that good 
gardening wants no such aids; that the simplest 
means are those which, in skilful hands, lead to the 
best results, and that he is the best gardener who 
produces the greatest profit at the smallest cost. 

When the great engineer, with some tackle and a 
few score labourers, lifted the vast tube of the Menai 
bridge, he did no more perhaps than a Paaraou 
couldhaye accomplished by the united force of 10,000 
slaves. But, in the one case we had science, skill, 
and economy ; in the other, brute fore¢e and barbarian 
profusion. Will anyone venture to place the despot 
on a level with the philosopher? In like manner 
when a gardener with a clear head, skill, anda 
glazed box, produces crops that are at the least equal 
to those obtained in costly hothouses with all the 
appliances of wealth and material, we must .take 
care not to elevate the owner of the latter, even 
though he wear a smart coat, and clean linen, toa 
level with the former, ragged and pooras his apparel 
may be, and seldom as his wages go to the payment 
of a washer-woman. The first is the great gardener ; 
the other is infinitely his inferior as such, eyen though 
he should have a handle to his name. 

If any one wishes to apply these observations he 
will do well to read “ Curuitu’s Practical Instruc- 
tions,”* for then he will find what simple means 
are needed to bring about the most perfect results 
in the branch of gardening to which they refer. We 
are too little in the habit of meeting with garden- 
ing advice to which no exception can be fairly 
taken, either theoretically or practically, not to draw 
attention particularly to this little book, in which 
the reader will find the results of a good culti- 
vator’s experience told without humbug and cox- 
combry. The author is a market-gardener ; he gets 
his living out of a small piece of ground at Camber- 
well; his interest impels him in every way to 
obserye the utmost possible economy consistent with 
profit; he therefore eschews all fiddle-faddle schemes 
for dandifying a kitchen garden; and he tells his 
readers honestly and fully what he does and how he 
does it. The goodness of his advice concerning the 
Potato is attested by the fact that he is not among 
the serious sufferers by disease. 

As it is probable that no crop is worse grown 
or worse managed, as a whole, than Asparagus, we 
shall select some of Mr, Curnity’s remarks upon that 
root, in illustration of the foregoing observations. 
The following is his description of the London 
market garden method :—‘‘ The present plan of 
making Asparagus beds round London, consists in 
putting on an immense quantity of manure, and 
trenching the ground three or four feet deep, mixing 
the manure as the work proceeds. In March the 
ground is measured out after the following manner ; 
suppose that a fence runs south and north, or other- 
wise, 3 feet is allowed between it and the first 
row; a drill is drawn about two inches deep, the 
seed sown thinly, say six inches or a foot apart, that 
gives choice of drawing out the weakest, in order 
that the permanent crop may stand one foot apart. 
The next row is sown 18 inches from the one just 
mentioned; then for the alley and two sides of the 
bed, 5 feet are -allowed; then another row of seeds, 
and so on, that gives two rows to each bed. The 
first year Onions are generally sowed all over the 

* “ Practical Instructions for the Cultivation of the Potato,” 
containiog a Competition Essay for the Prize of 1000 francs 
offered by the Belgian Government. Also instructiovs on the 
management of Asparagus, Seakale, Rhubarb, Vegetable 
Marrow, Scarlet Runner, Strawberry, Melon, Cucumber; the 
Tomato, or Love-apple ; Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as salads ; 
the Lisianthus Russellianus; the tree Mignonette. The destruc- 


tion of woodlice and green-fly ; and peat charcoal ae a manure 
By James Curaixt, Horticulturist, Camberwell. 


ground; the second year, Lettuce, or any dwarf- 
growing vegetable that will not choke the Asparagus, 
and so on; until the third year, when the beds are 
formed out, and a few inches of mould dug out of 
the alley, and put on the crowns ; but only a few of 
the finest heads are cut this year. Autumn arrives, 
and when the haulm is cut, the whole of the ground 
is forked over, and planted with Cabbage, Coleworts, 
or winter greens ; then in spring the beds are largely 
supplied with mould out of the alleys, covering the 
crowns from 8 to 10 inches deep. The finishing 
of the cutting must be left to the grower. A fair 
crop of heads must be left after four or five weeks’ 
cutting, in order, in some measure, to strengthen the 
young buds for the next year’s erop, and to restore 
to the roots what has been taken from them, in the 
shape of a crop ; but ot one head must be allowed ta 
grow until you leawe off cutting entirely at the end of 
the fourth year(?) When thehaulm gets ripe, it is all 
cut down, and the mould thrown into the alleys, and 
there enriched, and the whole of the beds and alleys 
are planted again with Cauliflowers, &c.” 

By this method the ground is economised with 
much skill, no doubt, and never allowed to be at 
rest ; but the practice is in this defective, that the 
beds are dry when they should be moist, and that 
the Asparagus has to force its way upwards through 
a solid mass of resisting matter, which hardens the 
shoots by the resistance it offers to their progress, 
and renders them tasteless, by depriving them of 
light, except at the tip, which the Londoner nibbles 
with so much satisfaction. Mr. Cursiis’s plan is 
this : 

“T propose that each row be planted 3 feet dis- 
tant from the other, and that each plant stand 1 foot 
apart in the row. This will give ample room for 
cleaning the crop, and for drawing up earth over the 
crowns, so as to form a ridge 3 or 4 inches deep, to 
be lowered again for the purpose of enriching the 
soil in the autumn and winter. By this method I 
consider that Asparagus might be cut at least ten 
days earlier than it is by the plan now practised of 
burying the roots deep in a bed of earth, where sun 
and air cannot act upon them ; and, as for flavour, 
it has long been proved that, although gentlemen’s 
gardeners do not grow Asparagus so large as the 
market-gardener, of the two, it is by far the finest a 


flavour, with at least three times more eatable matter 


in each head, though only two-thirds the length, I 
have had Asparagus sent to me from Brussels, all 
blanched together a beautiful creamy white, but, 
when cooked, I could not discover the taste of 
Asparagus in it. It was watery and insipid, as 
highly blanched Asparagus must always be, having 
only the watery flavour of the roots. I have proved 
this years ago, by keeping it in frames shut up, and 
the glass covered over with mats to exclude light.” 
—“As soon as the dead haulm is cut down in 
autumn, I give the beds a good rich dressing of rich 
manure for the winter, salting them in spring, and 
covering the manure with mould, to prevent evapo- 
ration. The rain carries down the strength of the 
winter covering to the roots; and, when spring 
arrives, it might be raked off into the alleys, leaving 
only mould enough on the beds to protect the roots 
from the summer sun. We have then Asparagus, 
green, and eatable almost to the very root.” 

In the preceding quotations the italics are our 
own. It will probably be urged that this advice is 
nothing new. We believe that to be so. But what 
the reader of gardening works wants is not. novelty, 
but instructions as to how he is to find his way 
through the farrago of interested and disinterested 
recommendations by which he is surrounded, It is 
of no consequence to 9 men in 10 how many ways 
there may be of doing a thing; what they want to 
know is the best way ; or, if there is some difference 
of opinion as to that, which way is certainly an ex- 
cellent one. How seldom they are told this by 
persons they can trust, their own experience. will 
show them. It is as a most useful help, as far as it 
goes, to those who most require help, that we have 
given this prominent place to a notice of “ CurHunn’s 
Practical Instructions.” 


Tur Kanosantues coccinea and varieties, as bed- 
ding plants, cannot be excelled either in beauty or 
the facility with which their cuttings are struck and 
brought into a flowering state. The immense and 
singularly compact head of bloom that can be ob- 
tained from each comparatively small plant, in about 
nine months from the time the cuttings are put in, 
combined with their rich colour, render them the 
most attractive plants in the parterre. 

We will proceed at once to give our mode of cul- 
tivating the family for bedding purposes, knowing, 
from the numerous inquiries made about our mode 
of treatment, that many of our readers will appre- 
ciate any information on the subject; and those 
who have only seen these plants cultivated in pots, 
for exhibition, will, we are sure, be gratified to learz, 
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that they are equally beautiful when planted out in 
beds ; for, when well managed, their fine compact 
appearance and the size of the flower far surpass 
that of individual plants grown in pots. Any time 
about the end of September we take some strong 
points of the growing shoots, and after forming them 
into cuttings of 2} inches in length, cutting close to 
a joint, and stripping the leaves from the bottom for 
about $ of an inch, we lay them on the potting 
bench to dry for 24 hours. This is necessary, as 
from the extreme succulence of the plants they are 
apt to rot if put in at once. 

Shallow pans or boxes 4 inches deep, and any 
convenient length and width, are prepared by 
putting in 2 inches of drainage, then a little moss or 
sphagnum, and over that some lumpy peat or loam 
an inch deep; and then an inch of sandy loam, fine 
lime rubbish and sand, well mixed and pressed 
closely down. 

The cuttings should be put in about an inch or 
4 inch apart, and a slight watering given to settle 
the soil round them. Place them in any frame or 
pit, or even in the greenhouse, close to the glass, 
and they will strike freely, and continue rooting all 
the winter. The tops will not grow much if kept 
near the glass, and plenty of air is allowed to 
circulate about them; nor is it desirable, as, the 
dwarfer the plants are, the more novel and beautiful 
they look. 

In March prepare some compost for potting them, 
by mixing three parts sandy loam, some fine lime 
rubbish, a very little leaf soil, or lumpy peat and 
sand. Take the plants from the pans with little 
balls of soil, by raising them gently up with the 
potting-stick, and pot them singly in 4-inch pots 
well drained. Place them in a frame or pit, with 
their tops only 4 or 6 inches from the glass, and 
where the frost can be excluded ; keeping the frame 
close for about a week or ten days; after which, 
they must be gradually inured to a circulation of 
air. Tilting the sashes at the sides, by placing the 
tilter between them and the rafter, will be found to 
answer better than sliding, or only tilting at the 
back. The object is to give strength, without drawing 
the plants up, and by keeping the glass close to their 
tops, to cause them to set flower-buds, which they will 
readily do under such treatment; and by planting 
out time, which with us is about the beginning of 
June, every plant, if well managed, will have its 
head of bloom perfectly formed, and beginning 
to expand. 

Kalosanthes look best planted in circular or oval 
beds, placing the tallest in the centre, and gradually 
descending to the edge; the last row should be 
placed in the ground a little deeper than the rest, 
and should slightly incline outwards, in order to 
give arounded appearance. Any good border soil 
seems to suit them ; but if poor, some fresh loam 
and leaf soil should be added. We always water 
the plants well before turning them out of the pots, 
and the bed also when necessary. Some green Moss 
laid upon the surface of the bed, gives it a neat 
appearance, and prevents evaporation. 

It will be found that no plant which is so beauti- 
ful can be more easily managed ; and when in flower, 
it always attracts more notice than anything else. 


G. F. 


Iris curious how the merest accident sometimes 
affords valuable facts, where attention is alive to 
profit by every opportunity of observation. A few 
days since, a child just five years old brought a green 
capsule of a Carnation which was surmounted by 
three unusually large stigmas, begging that it might 
be opened for her to see what it contained. Nothing 
uncommon was anticipated, but on dissection our 
interest was at once excited. Amongst a number of 
the ordinary nearly colourless ovules six or seven 
much larger green bodies appeared, each surmounted 
by a white subulate process. On further examina- 
tion, these were found to be almost cartilaginous, 
with a strong suture on the outer side, and a very 
faint one behind, being evidently abortive ovaries 
terminated by a stigma longer than themselves. 
After some search another specimen was found in 
which the placenta was divided into three distinct 
parts, two of them connected with the stigmas by 
the usual cord and bearing normal ovules, the other 
having three more or less perfectly formed ovaries, 
the upper and lower of which alone were furnished 
with a stigma, though all bore towards their base 
imperfect ovules. The remaining ovules, which had 
not undergone complete transformation, were no 
longer amphitropal, but erect. There was in no 
ease any central placenta, but it was confined to the 
margin thus communicating immediately with the 
stigma without any stigmatic cord. 

The fact tends to confirm the notion that the 
ovules are really, like the ovaries, metamorphoses of 
the leaves ; and to throw light upon the true nature 
of central placente, showing that the curious capsule 


of Cerastium figured in our volume for 1844 by Mr. 
Bapincton is not so decisive on the point as might 
at first be supposed. We do not, however, advert to 
the matter merely on account of its physiological 
interest, though such instances of transformation 
can scarcely be too frequently noticed in a publica- 
tion which has quite as much in view the diffusion 
of information already existent, as the recording of 
new or interesting facts; but, to give another 
example, in addition indeed to thousands, of the 
wisdom of always being on the watch for the infor- 
mation, and we may add too the rational pleasure 
which lies scattered beneath our feet merely waiting 
for some one, as it were, to pick it up. So true is 
it that 


By a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind, 
Thus pleasure is spread thro’ the earth, 
In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find, 


1. General view of the placenta, magnified. Two of the 
divisions, of one of which the stigmatic tissue alone is visible, 
bear normal amphitropal ovules; the third division bears 
ovaries instead of ovules, or if ovules, they are orthotropal. It 
will be observed that the two upper ovaries show the suture, 
the lower one not ; because they are arranged round a reduced 
axia, the corresponding stigmatic tissue being entirely wanting. 

2. One of the ovaries more highly magnified, showing two or 
three ovules towards the base. 


Since the foregoing remarks were written, other 
capsules have occurred, confined, however, toa single 
plant, which throw a little more light on the nature 
of the placenta. In these, as in the former case, we 
find it in the full-grown capsules divided into three 
distinct lobes, one or more of them bearing trans- 
formed ovules and entirely free above, the other 
nearly in the normal condition and showing clearly 
the prolongation of its tissue into thestigma. In an 
early stage of growth the transformed ovules were 
strongly pedicellate and deflected, exhibiting at the 
apex a slight trace of the suture. Sometimes a 
second rudimentary and perfectly sessile carpel was 
visible at the base of the peduncle, while in other 
instances two carpels sprung at once from the tip 
of a common peduncle. No trace of ovules in these 
cases was visible, but the marginal placenta was 
manifested by a slight swelling. Other ovaries 
occurred approaching more nearly to the normal 
structure, but consisting of two carpellary leaves 
only, and having two distinct stigmas. In these the 
gradual change from marginal to central placentation 
was perfectly visible. A section near the apex in 
some ovaries exhibited distinctly two marginal 
placente ; in others, however, on one side the 
placenta was marginal, while that on the other was 
entirely free ; and lower down both were free, pre- 
senting the usual appearance of stigmatic cords 
connected with a central mass covered with ovules. 
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Fig. 1. An ovule in an early stage of transformation de- 
flected on its s-em, w th the rad’ments of a second carpellary 
leaf atits base, a. A sectiun below the middle, showing ou 
one side u little swelliog, the rndiment of the placenta. Fit 2, 
Two carvellary leaves seated at the apex of a short peduucle. 
b. A section of tre same, exhibiing distinct placentz in the 
larger carpel, and a fissure in the smaller. witbout any trace of 
placentze, ¢, A mon phyllous carpel, with ovules on 1h) mar- 
ginal placenta, which below this point is perfectly fee. d. A 
diphyllous carpe! divided jus: below the stigma, é. Ditto, show- 


ing one placenta free, and the other attached. 


CHRONICLE. 


[Supr. 28, 


In one well-formedmonophyllous carpel the same 
structure was extremely plain; in this case, how- 
ever, ovules were formed on the placenta while yet 
attached to the edges of the carpellary leaf. It 
appears, therefore, certain that in this instance the 
placentation is essentially marginal, but that at a 
very early period of growth the three placenta, 
separate from the base upwards, forming a central 
solid mass below, but evidencing their primitive dis- 
tinction by the three cords connected with their 
respective stigmas, Great differences were observed 
in the positions of the sutures. In some ovaries they 
were uniformly directed to the axis, in others, on 
the contrary, they were external, according to the 
particular carpels of the normal capsule which might 
chance to be developed, the other being altogether 
repressed or merely rudimentary. The transformed 
ovules, it should be observed, were often much dis- 
torted in consequence of having so little room for 
development, and frequently bent backwards to the 
bottom of the capsule. M/. J. B. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuaprer VIII.—Autumn will be a most fortunate 
season for you if you desire to shine in the great art 
upon which you are receiving instructions. Then, 
and in winter, occur many good opportunities of 
displaying skill, by producing effects that are sure to 
be visible through the succeeding and perhaps many 
succeeding summers. If indeed they are steadily 
persevered in, ten to one you will have a garden as 
trim as a school-boy’s play-ground in less than 
no time. 

Now is approaching the time for pitting late Pota- 
toes. Dig a hole for them in the ground in the full 
sunshine, line it with straw, fill it at least a yard 
deep ; put some straw over the Potatoes, and then 
cover them with mould. In this way you will keep 
them nice and warm; and as Potatoes come from 
South America, which you know is a warm part of 
the world, it must be right to keep them warm. 
Thus preserved, you will always be able to get at 
the Potatoes, and you can easily satisfy yourself of 
their being warm, by putting your hand in. In 
these days you may perhaps find also some pretty 
white cottony threads spreading over them ; Nature 
will probably provide them with cotton night-caps, 
which must help to keep them warm. People who 
set up for observers, and pretend to be wiser than 
their neighbours, do say that they smell dry rot 
in the cotton, which they maintain is nothing but a 
fungus in disguise. But a Mushroom is a fungus, 
and you will judge whether the cotton is a Mush- 
room. Why, it isno more like it than an egg is 
like a game-cock, or a grub like a cockchafer. 

Should matters have been managed rightly, it is 
pretty certain that a good many of the Potatoes will 
be diseased by the time when spring arrives. That 
will be a subject of further congratulation ; for has 
it not been ascertained that diseased Potatoes give 
the best crops? And if you should not want all 
the rotten ones for sets you can grind them into 
starch, by which you will have the opportunity of 
showing your economical as well as horticultural 
talent. 

As it may be forgotten hereafter, and as it would 
be a matter of regret that any such invaluable 
maxims as these should be accidentally omitted, a 
few words more on the Potato should be treasured 
in the memory. In the first place always take 
up the crop, while the skin will slip, if pressed upon 
by the thumb ; this will insure soft watery Potatoes, 
which are more pleasant than hard mealy ones, 
better suited to weak digestions, and take less fire to 
cook. Inthe second place, never plant in the au- 
tumn ; for if you do, the roots will be chilled in the 
winter, instead of lying comfortably warm in a snug 

it. Instead of planting Potatoes in the autumn, 
put it off as late as you can ; say till June, when the 
earth is warm, and you are pretty sure of fine 
weather. That was the Irish plan, and if you read 
newspapers, you will recollect what great advantage 
attended it. Finally, when you manure this root, 
always use the strongest and rankest stuff that can 
be procured. You will have fine long haulm, and a 
great promise of a crop. 

The first frost will bring down all the leaves that 
the dry autumn has left hanging on the trees. They 
are a nuisance already ; the ground 1s covered wit 
them, and a gardener has enough to do in sweeping 
them away. Some people lay them in heaps, and 
let them rot, and fancy they make capital manure. 
A gardening genius will not follow so childish an 
example. For what is the use of leaves? if they 
were wanted by trees they would not tumble off ; 
a man might as well treasure up his teeth afier they 
are drawn, in the hope that they will help the 
remainder. If you do save them they shrink 
away to nothing. Much better burn them, or 
dig a hole in the ground and bury them; then they 
can’t blow away again and put you to trouble over 
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again. By carefully sweeping them off your borders 
and destroying them, the further advantage is gained 
of diminishing by degrees the size of the leaves 
borne by trees another year; and if you do but go 
on long enough, it is not unlikely that trees will 
cease producing leaves, and then there will be no 
more trouble in sweeping them up. 

Attention to these rules may be beneficial in other 
respects. There is the Strawberry; a dirty, ugly, 
ill-looking plant when the fruit is over. By all 
means mow off its leaves in August : or if you forget 
it then doso now ; better late than never. You 
will soon see a crop of bright green leaves peeping 
above the ground, and mending the appearance of 
the beds, which will get quite a vernal appearance. 
The worst of it is that when spring itself comes the 
shoots may not be so strong as could be wished, and 
the fruit may be smallish. And so with Vines; in 
our short summers we have not half sun enough for 
the Vine ; to quicken the ripeness of the berries, by 
all means pull off plenty of leaves, so as to expose 
the bunches. There can be no objection to this ; for 
what is the use of the leaves between the sun and 
the berries? If the last do not become sweet, that 
only shows that even the skill of a mismanager is 
insufficient to ripen Grapes in England. Kjzovpos. 


WHAT THE FRENCH SAY ABOUT THE VINE 
MILDEW. 

In the month of March, 1849, several of the market 
gardeners in the environs of Paris, and the gardeners 
of the ancient royal residences, observed, in the houses 
in which Chasselas were forced, a sort of ash stain the 
leaves, spread more and more, and cover most of the 
bunches, the berries of which were then beginning to 
appear. Vegetation was checked ; the shrivelled berries, 
which had a sort of mushroom smell, grew but little, 
and although some bunches continued to grow, the 
fruit which escaped the blight was poor, bitter, mis- 
shapen, covered with a hard crust, clotted, sooty, 
eracked, so that the seeds were visible, scarcely two- 
thirds the proper size, and nearly the whole crop 
was lost. 

In the June following a similar phenomenon was ob- 
served in the open air near the houses which had been 
visited in the spring. The blight originating in their 
vicinity spread rapidly in the direction of the winds, 
and for 300 or 400 yards round no Vine pole, trellis, 
espalier, or counter espalier, unprotected by trees or 
high walls, was free from it. A similar thing occurred 
this year, and although in the places attacked in 1849 
the disease may this time have been a little less intense, 
it unfortunately spread over a much greater space. It 
has appeared, too, in several new places. The varieties 
which suffered most were the Frankendale, then the 
Muscat, then the Chasselas, the Raisin-gris, and the 
Madeleine. In these cases every berry less than half 
grown, when attacked, is generally lost ; in those that 
are more than half grown, the disease is mild or alto- 
gether absent. This mildew is nothing but a parasite 
of the same class as the transient mould, which, in 
circumstances favourable to its development, spreads 
with alarming rapidity. It appears on the upper sur- 
face of the full-grown leaves in the shape of whitish 
crowns, with corroded centres ; it takes complete pos- 
session of the young shoots, and causes their dried 
edges to become crisp and to turn up. In the bunches 
of Grapes, it first attacks the central stem and its great 
offshoots, fills up the spaces between the ramifications, 
spreads in every direction over the peduncles, and 
envelopes the berry in its accursed web. 

Struck with the apparent similarity of this species to 
the mildew (Oidium leuconium Mérat) on Rose trees 
and Pansies, and, desiring to ascertain the points of 
resemblance or of difference between these minute 
fungi, I asked M. Augrand, whose Vines were attacked 
as well as my own, to assist me in examining them 
microscopically. A Pansy leaf anda berry of attacked 
Chasselas were put successively under a glass magni- 
fying from 300 to 400 times. Both were exactly alike, 
and resembled an ice plant ona small scale. There 
was exactly the same crystalline, confused, fleshy, 
transparent net-work, with naked, and often moniliform 
threads, plunged in the parenchyma, shrivelled at the 
points of insertion, and surmounted with corpuscles, which 
were either solitary or grouped in elongated gland- 
shaped bunches. The mildew of a Rose tree, examined 
immediately afterwards, was found to be exactly the 
same thing ; nor is the parasite peculiar to these three 
plants, for a few days afterwards I found it in an open 
field, a mile and a half from the centre of infection, on 
Sinapis alba and Polygonum aviculare ; they were so 
covered with it that the slightest touch brought down 
from the Sinapis a cloud of sporules, Having then to 
deal with a transient mucor, the following means were 
taken to prevent its ravages. Brushing is not of much 

Use, In consequence of the impossibility of practising it 
on a large scale. Washing is of no use if water is used 
alone, or witha little lime or alum. Had not the season 
been so far advanced, I should have tried weak acids; 
they are easily applied, and one or two experiments 
with them seemed satisfactory. Disbudding.—Last 
year, as well as this, I thought the parasite sprouted, 
more especially in the shade. I acted accordingly, but 
in consequence of more than one contradictory observa- 
tion, and of the fact that the upper part of the leaves only 
1s attacked, I can offer no positive statement on this head. 


The Removal of the attacked buncnes and leaves is 
certainly the best thing that can be done at first, but it 
is impracticable when the parasite has been scattered by 
wind, Tobacco Smoke.—M. Crémont, a great market 
gardener, in whose houses the scourge first appeared last 
year, observed its daily progress in a small temporary 
house, and, justly alarmed, he carefully removed the 
attacked parts, washed the rest at intervals, closed the 
house as completely as possible, and burnt in it several 
pounds of Tobacco. This was very successful. A short 
time afterwards the blight appeared in a permanent 
house, tobacco was again tried and failed. A fumiga- 
tion which was easy in a narrow house, became ruinous 
and impossible in a larger one, and in which were 
several delicate plants that were in all probability not 
improved by the process, Dusting.—The uselessness 
of lime and alum in solution has already been mentioned. 
Flowers of sulphur scattered over the plants, previously 
well washed, gave better results. The trials were not 
however sufficiently numerous to enable me to recom- 
mend this method with any confidence in its success. 
Comptes rendus. [It is clear that these French gentle- 
men never read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which never- 
theless has a considerable French circulation. ] 


GARDENING IN HOLLAND.—No. III. 

At Antwerp the only time I could spare for garden- 
ing was given to the noble vegetable market, extending 
throughout the whole of the grand street—the Place 
Mer. Here not alone the extent was surprising, but 
the regularity in which the materials were placed ; 
small baskets of curious form occupying the front rank, 
and the larger behind; the pictorial dresses of the 
women, some having bright brazen vessels for milk 
beside them, and the rich glow produced by countless 
baskets of cleanly washed Carrots, altogether produced 
a sensation not easily forgotten. The Cauliflowers, 
which were very abundant, did not appear to have been 
grown at Antwerp; and I afterwards found that they 
came from Holland. It would puzzle our English cooks 
and gardeners too, to know what use could be made of 
such a quantity of Purslane; but each market-day 
brought its fresh supply. This market delighted me 
12 years ago, and it had iost none of its pristine interest. 
It is here we see how the Dutch and Flemish masters 
made up their pictures, and it required no stretch of 
imagination to believe that some paintings actually were 
taken from the persons I had seen, so little is costume 
or Dutch complexion altered. Since I was here, the 
citizens have done honour to themselves, by erecting a 
magnificent statue of Rubens ; and what is still better, 
have placed it in precisely that spot where the Cathedral 
is seen to best advantage, the statue breaking the un- 
interesting roof, whilst, on either hand, its beautiful 
details and grander features appear as though they 
were made for the figure, and it for them. It is per- 
fect. And now by one bound I am at the Hague, and 
in the King’s garden, where, as the catalogue informed 
us, were the finest, the rarest, and best of specimen 
plants to be sold by auction. 

My expectation was raised very high; all I had 
hitherto seen justified the assurance that if private 
enterprise could effect so much, that the right direction 
of wealth and princely power would command absolute 
horticultural perfection. Alas! how these fairy visions 
vanished before the reality. What was my disappoint- 
ment when I saw that most of these specimens were out 
of health ; some had been badly trained, and none 
showed that they were at home and happy—none, as 
our exotics do at Kew, smile upon us gratefully for 
their culture. Turning to my catalogue, I felt that its 
compiler imagined how fine these things could be, and 
described what he imagined rather than what he saw. 

There certainly were a few good tree Ferns, and 
a Bamboo, and a Pandanus or two well grown ; but 
the Oranges, Orchids, and Stove plants were most dis- 
appointing. Notwithstanding all this, the Dutch news- 
papers contained paragraphs to the effect that the finest 
Rhododendron arboreums in Europe had been sold for 
certain numbers of florins ; but I thought the writers 
of the articles could never have seen those at the Exotic 
Narsery, Chelsea. 

For old recollection sake, notwithstanding that the 
railway would have conveyed me to Leyden in an 
hour, yet I preferred to enjoy the quiet of transit by 
trackschuyt on the canal, which occupied three hours. 
The evening was fine, and the gardens and summer- 
houses that gem the margin for miles were nearly all 
peopled, showing that here in the same latitude as 
that I had left, it was the habit of the people to live 
more in the open air. 

At Haarlem I visited a few grounds devoted to the 
culture of bulbs; of course at this season there were 
but few things in blossom. It however afforded me 
the opportunity of seeing the soil in which the Hyacinths 
are grown. Their mode of treatment is so well known 
as to require no comment. I may here remark that 
30 years ago I raised Hyacinths from seeds, and pro- 
duced good flowering bulbs that were in appearance 
equal to those imported, but this was done at too great 
a cost to be profitable. Iam convinced, however, that 
we have many spots in England that would grow them 
at as little expense as they are produced for in this 
neighbourhood ; but if would require that the culti- 
vator should entirely devote himself to that single 


object. We, the nurserymen of England, are attempt- 
iog too much ; we are nearly all aiming at the whole 
round of culture; whereas, were one to fix himself 
solely to the culture of pot plants, another to bulbs, a 
third to fruit trees, a fourth to forest trees and flower- 


ing shrubs, and the like, all migit be better done, 
This we repeatedly see amongst amateurs who devote 
themselves to Tulips, Carnations, Auriculas, and Pinks; 
and let me here ask, what nurserymen by profession 
can compete with them ? 
civilisation and refinement extend, and the taste of 
gardening and the appreciation of the beautiful becomes 
general, that this sub-division of labour will follow asa 
consequence ; and that a purchaser one day will no 
more think of going to a fruit tree grower for his Roses 
and Dahlias, than he would now call upon his butcher 
for capons or turkeys, 
more apparent than by comparing a small collection of 
curious forest trees with anything of the sort I had 
seen at home. 


I can imagine that as 


The truth of this was never 


At this place no other culture was attempted, and the 


quantity of grafted Oaks (many of kinds, if not unknown 
at least rare with us), of Acacias, Caraganas, and 
rare variegated trees, fully convinced me of the 
advantage that would accrue, were nurserymen to 
circumscribe their energies to one kind of practice. 
My next will give an account of the present state of the 
Botanic Garden at Leyden. William Masters, Exotic 
Nursery, Canterbury. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
Evezy plant which blossoms in winter and early 


spring, is on that account doubly valuable; hence, no 
conservatory or greenhouse ought to be without the 
Chinese Primrose (Primula sinensis), however common 
it may have become. I will, however, now more espe- 
cially direct attention to its improved varieties, under 
careful culture. The size of the flowers have been 
greatly increased, and the colour of the pink variety 
has been brought many shades darker ; the edges have 
become deeply fringed, which, probably, may be consi- 
dered no improvement in the eye of a florist; still 
“ variety is charming.” 


Some of the single varieties of the Chinese Primrose 


are exceedingly handsome, and being of easy culture 
they are everybody’s flower. Improved varieties are 
only to be obtained by careful attention to the saving 
of the seed, selecting such only as are really fine, and 
keeping them apart from inferior kinds. They should 
be placed in a situation where they will receive abund- 
ance of air and sunshine. In close houses, and ata 
distance from the glass, they scarcely produce a perfect 
seed. If the seeds are sown in the beginning of summer, 
the plants will be strong enough to bloom at Christmas. 
Their whole culture may be perfectly accomplished in 
a cold frame or pit, taking care when the plants are 
young to shade them during scorching sunlight. Beauti- 
ful kinds have been raised by crossing the white with 
the pink, and vice versd, the seedlings partaking 
of both parents. Singular and interesting shades of 
colour have been thus produced. Seedlings soon flower, 
and afford an early opportunity of discarding all infe- 
rior varieties ; none should be cultivated but such as 
are really handsome. Those retained may be shifted 
into flowering-pots, for the purpose of promoting their 
growth, and inducing a fine bloom. 


The soil which I have found to answer well for 
them, has been equal parts fibrous loam and _leaf- 


mould, with about one-sixth of silver sand. These 
should be well intermixed when in a rather dry state, 
and kept under cover until wanted ; because, when a 
prolongation of flowering plants is desired, it may not 


be either convenient or favourable to pot them all at 


one time. I would suggest that some of the seed be 
sown early in the year, and that a couple of sowings 
follow ; by this mode a succession will be obtained ; all 
the plants which are really fine should be carefully 
preserved, to flower a second season. These will form 
strong plants, which can be brought into a little warmth 
late in autumn, and can, consequently, be made to 
flower earlier than young plants. The old specimens, 


when done flowering, should have a cool shady place, 
unless it may be plants from whence seed is to be ob- 


tained. A north aspect, protected from wet, will answer 
the purpose. They must be kept dry, and should have 
a rather prolonged season of rest, This is absolutely 
necessary. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Victoria Regia at Chalswor:h.—The original plant 
of Victoria regia, which was received here from the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, and of which a description and 
particulars were given in a previous paper, has now 
produced its 140th leaf and 112th flower bud ; during 
the season of the plant?s partial torpidity, a few of the 
buds then produced were removed at an early stage of 
their growth, lest so constant a succession of flowers 
should debilitate and prove otherwise detrimental to 
to} the health and vigour which it was desirable the 
plant should sustain. The whole of those permitted to 
remain expanded their blooms perfectly, although 
during the brightest weather in summer it was found 
advisable to atford some degree of shade to the flowers, 
in order to prevent their becoming too fugitive, perish- 
ing in much less time than two days, the usual period of 
their duration, This old plant has now 17 leaves, some 
of which are of a very large size, although there is an 
evident diminution in the dimensions of every leaf 
which now expands, evidently indicating that the plant 
is fast approaching its period of rest. From some of 
the early, as well as the more recent flowers, an abun- 
dance of fine plump seeds have been procured, from 
which a large number of strong plants have been raised 


and, by the kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, have 
been widely and liberally distributed. The seed of the 
young plant, which now occupies the tank of the new 
house formerly described, was sown on the 12th February 
last in a small pot, and placed in the tank occu- 
pied by the parent. The first leaf made its appearance 
on the 11th of Mareh, just one day less than a month 
after being sown. When the young plant had become 
sufficiently established, it was placed in the centre of 
the large tank, shown at p. 549—in the mound of soil 
prepared in the same manper as deseribed for the old 
tank, This was done on the 26th of June. The plant 
‘was partially sheltered for a few days, with a two-light 
frame placed over it, upon planks, until the growth 
commenced. When established the leaves unfolded 
rapidly, and the first flower-bud made its appearance on 
the 28th of August, which opened in its white and fra- 
grant form on the 5th of September, and fully unfolded 
its centre on the following day ; at this stage of its 
growth the leaves were 4 feet 8 inches in diameter. A 
gradual increase infsize has continued since that time, 
and the dimensions at present are about 5 feet, with a 
constant succession of flowers. The growth is remark- 
ably vigorous, and the leaves appear very likely, in a 
short time, to reach the outer wall of the tank, although 
the diameter is 33 feet 6 inches ; and, if we might judge 
from present progress, there is little doubt but next 
year the leaves will be much Jarger than any we have 
yet seen ; indeed, at present, nothing can exceed the 
luxuriant and healthy progress the whole plant is 
making. The various species of Nymphiza, and other 
plants in the small tanks also, grow with remarkable 
rapidity. Amongst these may be mentioned Nymphzoa 
cxrulea, rubra, Lotus, dentata, and odorata; Nelum- 
bium speciosum, luteum, and others; and altogether 
the structure must be considered most satisfactory, 
as every species planted in it flourishes to a degree 
seldom met with. Joseph Paxton, Chatsworth. 

Orchids. -~Is the enclosed flower Mormodes 
aromaticum? [Yes.] The pollen masses, when re- 
moved, have a powerful odour of Vanilla, quite different 
from-the general odour of the flower. I have a plant 
of Oncidium Cebolleti, which has thrown out young 
growths from every joint of the flower stem. Is that 
unusual? [Yes.] Would Orchids grow in peat 
charcoal? [Don’t know.] W. D. H., Clonmel. 

The Wilmore Surprise Pelargonium.—I regret that 
I was led into an error respecting the possessor of this 
flower. Before I wrote to you I consulted my plant 
foreman, who once wrought in the Birmingham Botanic 
Garden ; he also thought that the seedling had been 
found at Oldford, and he heard something to that effect 
in London last May. I also regret that Mr. Westcott 


did not read my notice of it carefully before he wrote to 
you; it would have saved him from the error of sup- 
posing my( plant to be aseedling. But I write more 


particularly to assure Mrs. Wilmore that my double 
Pelargonium shall never come into competition in the 
market with her Surprise ; and that I hope she will get 
a ready sale for it after what you have said of it; backed, 
as it is, by Mr. Westcott’s experience, there can be no 
fear of its turning out a most useful bedder. I cannot, 
however, subscribe to the doctrine, that a seedling of any 
kind, be it ever so curious, can be half so surprising as 
those derangements of existing forms which it is the 
province of morphologists to explain and account for ; 
and as to a bed of Hollyhocks or a bed of Horse-chest- 
nuts having had an influence on this or any other seed- 
lings out of their own families, we ought not, even by 
implication, to countenance the idea; at least, men 
of education should not do so. D. Beaton. -—— 
Some of your correspondents seem to have discovered 
a mare’s nest, for double Pelargoniums, with from 
seven to nine petals, scarcely deserve the name of semi- 
double flowers. For more than 20 years the old double 
purple has been common enough; on any market 
morning in Farringdon or Covent-garden it may be 
bought for less than a shilling; and it is no unusual 
Occurrence to see if in the hawker’s baskets, though 
those gentry are by no means so much enamoured 
with it as some of your readers. I suspect the Wilmore 
Surprise to be identical with it, at least the wood-cut 
you have given very closelyfresembles it."= During the 
Season we have bloomed here ‘several dozens of an old 
kind, known as Eliza Sauvage, and every flower has 
been self coloured, and most of them semi-double, 
some flowers producing a dozen petals ; but we thought 
So little of them that the whole have been thrown in the 
rubbish heap. Story’s Mont Blanc, comparatively a 
new kind, almost invariably produces semi-double 
flowers ; and I imagine that the Album planum of Mr. 
E. G. Henderson’s list is the double form of Mont 
Blane. Double Pelargoniums are by no means a new 
feature; but I grant that whoever succeeds in raising 
a good double kind will deserve well of the public. 
Next season I shall certainly try my luck, taking the 
old double purple for one parent, and one of the fancies 
most inclined to produce six or seven-petalled flowers 
for the other. Notwithstanding what Messrs. Foster, 
Beck, Hoyle, and others have accomplished, I am con- 
vineed that cross breeding, so far as Pelargoniums are 
concerned, is quite in its infancy, and that by a judicious 
Selection of parents more may be accomplished in 
two or three years than has generally been achieved in 
treble that time. A short time back Mr. Beaton 
recommended, in the “ Cottage Gardener,” Ibrahim 
Pacha as a parent to breed a new class of bedding 
Pelargoniums from, but to attempt to breed from such 
a flimsy ragged thing is a waste of time in the present 
day. I have thrown scores of seedlings superior to 
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Ibrahim Pacha away this season. MH. Rosier, Brook- 
lands Nursery, Blackheath. 

Postage Regulutions.—I beg to call your attention to 
the new Postage Act (10th and 11th Vic., cap. 85), 
which charges every paid letter returned double. This 
is not only injurious to the revenue, but is a great draw- 
back to the trade and commerce of the country. dA Sub- 
seriber. [A very great improvement, in our opinion. 
The random transmission of circulars has become a 
nuisance to everybody. | 


Double Flowering Heath—Wave any of your readers 
observed a disposition in Heaths to produce double 
flowers? While dressing some plants the other day, I 
remarked three or four double blossoms on Erica Wil- 
moriana, an example of which I enclose for your ex- 
amination. Cliftonia, Sept. 23. 


Roberts’ Strawberry Tiles.—I am surprised to see 80 
many noblemen and gentlemen’s signatures quoted in 
favour of these tiles. I find no good to result from 
their use whatever; but the reverse. They scorch the 
fruit before it is half ripe, entice and harbour vermin, 
preventrain-water from getting to the roots, unless hand- 
watering is resorted to; and 1am sure that all who have 
used them must confess that the truss of fruit entirely 
overhangs the tile, and the two ends are altogether de- 
ficient, except for small growing kinds. My employer 
has been written to for his signature, but before he gave 
it, he asked my opinion respecting the tiles. I told him 
they were worthless, having previously applied them to 
four kinds of Strawberries. Now if I have misapplied 
them in any way, I shall be thankful to any one of those 
noblemen’s or gentlemen’s gardeners who may approve 
of them to correct me, and show me what benefit they 
have derived from them ; if the tile is to be used at all, 
there is room for much improvement. But as economy 
is the leading feature of the day, it is a duty to our em- 
ployers, as practical men, to reject everything that is 
not an improvement ; for it is only by practical men 
that the value of such articles can be fairly tested ; and 
who is the gardener holding anything like a large place, 
who cannot contrive a dozen other things more to the 
purpose, and better for vegetation, at no expense? We 
all know that in large gardens there are enough of ne- 
eessary expenses, without incurring foolish ones. I may 
add, that I have the good fortune to serve one of the 
most liberal employers and greatest promoters of hor- 
ticulture in England ; but that is no reason why his 
money should be spent foolishly on things from which 
no benefit can be derived. D. Kidd, Garnston-park, 
Hereford, Sept. 18. I tried Roberts’ tiles two 
seasons back ; since that period they have been unused. 
The principal objection I had to them was, that one 
pair of tiles would not keep the fruit of one plant clean ; 
and I believe few will deny the uselessness of expecting 
fine large fruit if the plants grow so closely together as to 
admit of the tiles forming a compact mass; for two- 
year old plants they are perfectly useless, as the fruit 
and foliage would cover a space twice as large as the 
tiles. I cannot help saying that I think it the duty of a 
journalist to guard the public against useless whims, 
particularly such costly ones as Mr. Roberts would en- 
courage. G. T. W. 


A Magnum Bonum Plum Tree at Grey’s-court, 
Henley, has upon it 621 Plums. The tree is 15 feet in 
height and 20 feet in width; it is so covered with fruit 
that the branches and leaves can scarcely be seen. 
The Plums are very large, of a fine rich colour, and 
excellent in flavour, Anon, Sept. 21. 


Potatoes. —1 planted four sorts this year, viz., 
Manleys, Oxford Kidneys, York Regents, and Early 
Purples. They are now all out of the ground and 
housed, and the effeet’ of the disease upon them is as 
follows: first bad, second not so bad, third better, 
fourth scarcely touched. In point of produce I have 
about an average crop ; the Early Purples are the best 
in every respect, both in size, yield, and condition. 
Falcon. The following little experiment may be use- 
ful. In April last two rows, side by side, of 6 yards 
each, were set with red winter Potatoes. One row was 
manured in the usual way, the other was not. When 
the plants of the unmanured row appeared above ground, 
they were watered with cows’ urine, diluted with water. 
The plants, as they grew, assumed a strong dark green 
colour. A few days ago the Potatoes were dug up. The 
unmanured row (fine tubers and not one small) pro- 
duced 30 lbs. ; the manured row (several small tubers), 
204 lbs. E. Edwards, Penegoes Rectory, Sept. 18. 

I commenced taking up my Potatoes, which were 
planted on moss land, on the 11th of September, and 1 
find my produce is at the rate of 186 loads per acre, of 
240 Ibs. to the load. They are of first-rate quality, 
although about the Ist of August they were attacked by 
the blight, which appears to have been general through- 
out the country, and which led many to suppose that 
the crops would be destroyed, as in former years. I 
however allowed mine toremain in the ground up to the 
time above stated, examining the tubers daily in dif- 
ferent parts, for the tops were completely destroyed by 
the blight. I however never found any appearance of 
disease amongst the tubers. M. Saul, Garstang, Sept. 21. 


Leeks,—As “ Taffy ” has from time immemorial been 
a great patron of the Leek, he ought to know some- 
thing about its cultivation. His practice is quite at 
variance with the acknowledged principle, that the 
leaves are the lungs of the plant, as twice in the course 
of its growth he cuts off from the extremity of its leaves 
or flag about 3 inches from its point. Is he right or 
wrong ? L., Liandilo. 
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Royat Horticurtorat or IReLand, Sept. 12.—At - 
this, the autumn show, a fine display of gardening pro- 
duce was exhibited. At this late period of the year, 
exotic plants are seldom numerous or fine. The showy 
and generally admired Pelargoniums are on the wane, 
and Fuchsias grown in pots are now past their best. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the stages were well 
filled at the late show, and the plants generally were 
in good condition. One competitor only appeared at 
this, as well as at the last show, for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s prize for the best 12 Exoties ; which, being the 
highest the Society has to offer, is not a little sur- 
prising. The plants in the group exhibited were tole- 
rably well grown, but none of them of very recent 
introduction, nor otherwise remarkable. For the So- 
ciety’s prize of best 12 Exotics there were three com- 
petitors, and some good plants shown. Dipladenia 
splendens, Chironia viscosa, and other rare plants, were 
among the group which obtained the first prize. For 
the best 8 Exotics there were also three competi- 
tors. The first prize group was a nice lot, containing 
plants of Cheetogastra strigosa, Adamia versicolor, 
which, with the others, were well grown. The 
prize for the best Exotic in flower was obtained for a 
nice specimen of the East India” Moth plant; and 
that for the best Exotie in foliage, for a huge speci- 
men of Musa Cavendishii—the Cavendish Plantain 
There was only one small group of four Orchids exhi. 
bited for competition. ‘The collection of Heaths was the 
worst we ever saw exhibited in the Rotunda—mostly 
out of bloom; and, indeed, im such a state as would 
have warranted the judges in disqualifying the whole 
of them. There were three competitors.—Among the 
Nurserymen there was only one solitary competitor, 
who had the prizes awarded to him as a matter of 
course.— From the Royal Dublin Society’s Botanic 
Garden, Glasnevin, groups of beautiful Orchids and 
Liliums were furnished. Among the latter was a finely- 
bloomed plant of the rare Lilium Wallichianam, which 
was recently sent to Mr. Moore from the Himalayas, 
and bloomed in that establishment for the first time in 
Europe. It produces the largest flowers of any of the 
species yet introduced. A \arge plant of Stanhopea 
Wardii was suspended from the roof, the curiously- 
shaped flowers of which attracted much attention. The 
show of Dahlias was probably the best ever seen in 
Dublin. The large marquee on the lawn was nearly 
filled with groups of these gorgeous flowers. ‘The fruit 
was also exceedingly good, and in profusion; but the 
vegetables were unusually scarce, a circumstance which 
calls for the immediate attention of the Society. The 
deficiency in this department, at our horticultural ex- 
hibitions, is amazing. Our fine gardeners would pro- 
pably regard it as little to their credit to carry off prizes 
in this department ! Dublin Advocate. 


Roya Horticurturan or CornwAtt, Sept. 6.—The prizes 
were awarded as follows: Finest Pine-apple (Black Jamaica), 
Mr. Williams; 2d (Queen), Mr. Vivian. Best Melon, the 
Silver Medal (Teneriffe), Mr. G. N. Simmons ; 2d (King’s Own, 
green-flesh), Mr. Daubuz; 3d (Pinkey Prize), Rev. Canon 
Rogers. Best Dish of Grapes (Muscats, West’s St. Peter, 
Black Prince, Black Hamburgh), Mr. Vivian ; 2d (Royal Mus- 
catelle, Black Hamburgh, Red Museadine, Tokay, Black 
Prince, Black Frontignan), Admiral Reynolds, Best Bunch 
of Grapes (Muscat of Lunelle), Mr. Vivian. Best 6 Peaches 
(Noblesse), Rev. Canon Rogers; 2d (Bellegarde), Sir C, Lemon, 
Bart, ; 3d (Ford’s Seedling), Mr. Vivian. Best 6 Pears (Bon 
Chretien), Rey, T, Phillpotts; 2d, Admiral Reynolds. Best 
collection of Pears (Beurré d’Aremberg, Marie Louise, Beurré 
Diel, Bon Chretien, Napoleon, Epine d’Hiver, Old Chaumontel, 
Chaumontel Besi, Glout Morceau, Duchesse de Angouléme, Bu- 
chanan’s Spring Beurré, Bergamot, Louise Bonne), Admiral 
Reynolds. Best 6 Nectarines (Violet Hative), Mr. Daubuz ; 
2d (Elruge), SirC. Lemon, Bart. Best 12 Apples (Irish Peach), 
ditto; 2d (Kerry Pippin), Rev. Canon Rogers; 3d (Lucombe 
Seedling), Rev. T. Phillpotts, Best collection of Apples (Kerry 
Pippin, Brown Spice, Red Quarandine, Sops of Wine, Autumn 
Pearmain, Box Apple, Golden Apple, Gilliflower, Ribston 
Pippin, Lemon Apple, Shelston’s Pippin, Hawthornden, Brandy 
Pippin, Russet Nonpareil, Adam’s Pearmain, Cornish Aro- 
matic, Old Nonpareil, é&ec.), Rey. Canon Rogers; 2a (Old 
Golden Pippin, American Pippin, Crofton, Skyehouse Russet, 
Court of Wick, Spice Apple, Winter Warden, Ribston Pippin, 
Royal Russet, Nun’s Pearmain, Early Nonpareil, Old English 
Nonpareil, Mollet’s Guernsey, Golden Pippin, Cornish Gilli- 
flower), Admiral Reynolds. Best Dish of Cherries (Mo- 
rello), Rev. Canon Rogers; 2d, Rev. T. Phillpotts. 
Extra: Nectarines (Elruge), Rev. T. Phillpotts. Plams (Cale- 
donian), Admiral Reynolds, Peaches (Noblesse), Mr. W. M. 
Tweedy.—F lowers : New ornamental plant, the Bronze Medal 
(Gesnera picta), Mr. Daubuz. Best 12 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants (Ixora rosea, Ronde etia speciosa major, Leschenaultia 
Baxteri, Statice arborea, Liliom lancifolium rubram, Alla- 
manda cathartica, Chirita zeylanica, Cbironia floribunda, 
Pleroma elegans, &c.), Mr, F. Passiogham ; 2d (Zischynanthus 
Lobbianus, Gesnera picta, G, zebrina, Clerodendrum affine, 
Aphelandra cristata, Crowea saligna, Erica Hartnelli, &c.), 
Mr. Daubuz; 3d (Cyrtoceras reflexum, Vinca rosea, Erica vee 
tita rosea, Begonia multiflora, B. nitida, Cuphea platycentra, 
Pentas carnea, d&c.), Mr, W. M. Tweedy; 4th (Clerodendron 
paniculatum, Lilium lancifolium punctatum, Chirita sinensis, 
Pentas carnea, Scutellaria splendens, Achimenes Sgt 
Begonia floribunda, d&c.), Mr, G. N, Simmons. ar og 
(Zischynanthus Lobbianus, Tetratheca verticillata, ye be en- 
dron squamatum, Dipladenia crassinoda, Pleroma elegans), 
Mr. Daubuz; 2d (Vallota purpurea, Leschenaultia formosa, 
Baleamina latifolia, Zauschneria californica, Statice puberula), 
Mr. F, Passingham ; 2d (Justicia nodosa, Begonia incarnata. 
Achimenes patens, Thunbergia alata, Gloxinia Handleyana), 
Mr. G. N. Simmons, Best Stove Specimen (Dipladenia crassi- 
noda), Mr, Daubuz; 2d Cyrtoceras reflexum), Mr. F. Passing- 
ham; 3d (Begonia fuchsioides), Rev. T. Phillpotts. Best 
Greenhouse Specimen (Adamia versicolor), Mr. GN. Sim- 
mons; 2d (Thunbergia alata), Rey. T. Phillpotts ; 3d (Hoya 
carnosa), Mr, F. Paesingham. Best Orchid (Dendrobium Gib- 
soni), Mr, W. Daubuz ; 2d (Oncidium Lance num superbum), 
Rey, T. Phillpotts. Best Heaths (Hartnelli, ampullacea, mon- 
tana, Lambertiana rosea), Mr. F. Passingham ; 2d (Clowesiana, 
| inflata, Irbyana, retorta), Mr. Daubuz. Best Heath Specimen 
Aitoniana), Mr. F. Passingham; 2d, Mr. Daubuz. Best 
Fuchsias (Mirabilis, Ignea, Unique, Elegantiseima, Gem off 
the West, Newtoniensis), Mr. Daubuz; 2d (Rose Quintal,. 
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Fountain, Acantha, Purity, Rickard’s Seedling, Dr, 
Smith), Mr. G@ N. Simmons; 3d (Purity, Elegantissima, 
Corallina,; Duke of Cornwall, Dr. Jephson, Exoniensis), 
Mr. F. Passingham. Best Fuchsia, specimen (Falstaff), Mr. 
W. Hockin ; 2d, Admiral Reynolds, Best 12 Dahlias (Duke of 
Wellington, Sir E, Antrobus, Admical Stopford, Mr. Seldon, 
Miss Vyse, Alice Hawthorn, Hector, Atbalet, Scarlet Gem, 
Lilac Standard, Grenadier, Beeswing), Mr. M. Williams ; 2d 
(Admiral Stopford, Beeswing, Sir E. Antrobus, Cleopatra, 
Antagonist, Princess Radziville, Box, Toison d’or, Shylock, 
Captain Warner, Lady of the Lake, Essex Primrose), Mr. 
Daubuz ; 3d (Mr. Seldon, Capt. Warner, Cleopatra, Beeswing, 
Lady of the Lake, Box, Sir E. Antrobus, Duke of Cambridge, 
Shylock, Bathonia, Yellow Standard, President of the West), 
Mr. Vivian ; 4th (Captivation, Mrs. Shelley, Princess Royal, Ful- 
wood Scarlet, M. Adolphe, Rembrandt, Cassandra, Miss Vyse, 
Beeswing, Cieopatra, Hope, Bathonia), Rev. Canon Rogers. 
Best 6 do. (Princess Radziville, Sir E. Autrobus, Antagonist, 
Captain Warner, Box, Admiral Stopford), Mr. Daubuz; 2d, 
(Admiral Stopford, Marchioness Cornwallis, Miss Lane, Atha- 
lete, Aurantia, Fearless), Mr. M. Williams; 3d (Cleopatra, Mr. 
Seldon, Beeswing, Bathonia, Box, Shylock), Mr. Vivian; 4th 
(Madame Helena Caregliano, Cleopatra, Box, Sir Robert 
Sale, Lilac Standard, Lady of the Lake), Mr. W. M. 
Tweedy. Best Collection of Roses (Bouquet de Flore, 
Bourbon Queen, Dr. Marx, Lawrence de Montmorency, 
Jenny, Grenadier, Mrs, Elliott, Ophbirie, Archduke Charles, 
Prince Albert, Prudence Procter, Safranot, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Gésnt des Batailles, Mogador), Mr, M. H. 
Williams ; 2d (Souvenir de la Malmaison, La Reine, Baron 
Prevost, Safranot, Countess Duchatel, Mogador, Bourbon 
Queen, Mrs. Elliott, Prince Albert, Lawrence de Montmorency, 
Bouquet de Flore, Louis Philippe, William Jesse, Comte de 
Paris, Géant de Batailles, Ophirie), Mr. M. Williams, Best 
collection of Hollyhocks, Mr. M. Williams, Best collection of 
Asters, Mr. Vivian ; 2d, Sir C. Lemon, Bart. Collection of Cut 
Flowers, Mr. G. N. Simmons. Best collection of Bulbous 
Plants (Lilium lancifolium album, punctatum, roseum, and 
speciosum ; Vallota purpurea), Mr. F, Passingham. Best 
Verbenas (Robinson’s Defiance, Ibrahim Pacha, Satellite, St. 


. Margaret, Favourite), Mr. W. M. Tweedy ; 2d (Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, St. Margaret, Tricolor niba, General Lamoriciere, 
White Perfection), Mr. G. N. Simmons. Best Marigolds, Ad- 
miral Reynolds; 2d, Sir ©. Lemov, Bart. Extra: Zinnias, 
Admiral Reynolds. Achimenes, Admiral Reynolds. Balsams, 
Mr, F, Passingham. sees 


Rebiews, 
The Course of Creation. By John Anderson, D.D. 
London : Longmans, 8vo; pp. 420. 

Tus work is an introduction to the study of Geology, 
in the shape of essays on the character of the country, 
passed through by a person starting from the Grampians 
and proceeding to the Alps by way of England and 
France. The author tells us that having studied 
Geology as an amusement, and collected together a 
considerable quantity of notes, both of his own observa- 
tions and of those of others, he was induced to publish 
them, in the hope that they might lead other people to 
employ their leisure hours in the study of the same 
interesting science. “Having,” he says, “gathered, 
and now put together in this form, the notes of my 
researches, I do not mean to aver that I have visited 
every locality referred to, or personally observed every- 
thing noticed in the publication, Where so much has 
been done by others [ have carefully examined their 
works. Where the field is so boundless, and the course 
of illustration necessarily so discursive, 1 have freely 
mnade use of their collected materials. Still, I have 
been induced to adopt the line of description from the 
Grampians to the Alps, because, at sundry, though 
often distant periods, I have examined the various 
suites of rocks comprised betwixt these mountain bounda- 
ries. If there be any novelty in the volume, it will be 
found not in the subject-matter itself, nor in the mode 
of treating it, but by following the geographical 
Sequence in the description of the several geological 
formations, and their relations to each other in the 
countries passed over,” 

Accordingly thé author commences witli an outline 

of the geology of Scotland, deseribing in this, the first 
part; all the lower formations from the primary rocks 
to the carboniferous system. In the second part, in 
which he treats of the geology of England, he notices 
the Permian and Oolitic systems, the Wealden formation, 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary systems, and the mammoth 
period, In Part III., the physical union of France 
with England, the geological structure of Switzerland, 
the Alps, Mont Blane, the Boulder formation and 
Glaciers, as well as the thickness of the earth’s crust, 
together with the theories of central heat, are discussed 
and examined. The fourth and last Part contains an 
outline of the general principles of the Science, and an 
examination of the points in which the conclusions 
arrived at by modern geologists are at variance with the 
Mosaical account of the creation, 
__ The author’s style is clear and familiar, and the work 
is worthy of a perusal by all lovers of Nature, as well 
as by those, if any there now be, who are afraid that 
the study of natural history and of geology in par- 
ticular, should tend to bring religion into disrepute, and 
to lower the moral and intellectual character of man. 
In what point of view the author regards geology will 
be apparent from the followin g extract. 

“The magnificent work of creation, whose course we 
haye been tracing in some of its primordial arrange- 
ments, in the geological phenomena of the earth’s crust, 
and in its relations to the vast planetary system’ of 
which it isa member, is the result over all of design and 
intelligence. The changes wrought in the earth’s struc. 
ture and framework, from period to period, have not 
been brought about by merely mechanical changes of 
physical conditions, There are order and mettod in 
the inorganic, no less than in the organic forms, into 
which matter in any of the earth’s revolutions has been 
cast, There is prospective contrivance, each for each. 
The alterations made in the outward surface, whether 
of sea or land, have been always such as were best 
adapted to the habits and requirements of successive 
living tribes, And the whole amount of change, in both 


departments of nature, has ever been in such measure 
and degree as to show, from the beginning, a persistent 
principle of stability in the system, and a wise, all- 
controlling arm, to be regulating and directing every- 
thing, The invisible things of God, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen ; and we cannot, if we 
would, rid ourselves of the thought, that somewhere 
and beyond, there is, not a ‘ primitive cause’ only, but 
a Divine Being, the master of the universe, potentially 
in and present through all things.” 

“ The researches of science, the deeper they go into 
the seerets of nature, issue in the surest and brightest 
disclosures of the Divine Architect of the universe. 
We are enabled, by the lights which are furnished by 
the various branches of ascertained knowledge, to read 
in some degree the mind and purpose of God in the 
creations of his hand. We see in many instances what 
is actually intended by certain arrangements and combi- 
nations—why, and for what end, objects are constructed 
in a particular way, and how it is that trains of events 
are made to follow in one uniform order rather than in 
any other. The universe, we discover, is not only 
bound by laws permanent and unchanging: the laws 
themselves have an end to serve, a particular result to 
accomplish. Accumulations of matter are brought 
together with a definite precise view ; living substances 
are constructed with organs suited to their conditions 
of existence ; relations of air, earth, and water, are 
established, which nicely answer the functions to be 
performed ; and in ten thousands of cases are mani- 
fested the form, size, ‘position, qualities of hardness, 
softness, and cohesion in the individual parts which can 
best secure their own special well-being along with the 
general conservation of the framework to which they 
are attached,” 

There are a few good woodcuts of fossils, &c., for the 
purpose of illustrating the text; but there being no 
index, a student cannot find, without considerable loss 
of time, any cut he may wish to refer to. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Messrs. Paut’s Nursery, Caesnunt.—Containing as 
it does many thousands of Roses of all classes and de- 
scriptions, it is scarcely possible to visit this “ garden 
of the Queen of Flowers” at almost any season of 
the year, except, perhaps, the very “ dead of 
winter,” without finding something to admire—some- 
thing to repay one for a visit. As early as the 
beginning of June the Scotch Roses, followed by 
the foremost of the hybrid Chinas, will be found in 
bloom, The former is a class of Roses quite as much 
cultivated as they deserve to be. The hybrids of 
the China, Bourbon, and Noisette, among which 
are to be found some of the most valuable Roses 
in cultivation, continue in flower from the middle 
of June to nearly the end of July; and contemporary 
with them are the Provins, Moss, Albas, Damask, 
and their hybrids, together with the French and 
hybrid Provins. A few of the best of early-flowering 
Roses are Brennus, Charles Duval, Coupe d’Amour, 
Coupe de Hébé, Frederick II,, Fulgens, Lady Stuart, 
Paul Perras, Paul Ricaut, Richelieu, Triumphe de 
Laqueue, and Virgirie Zechler. Among the “ Moss 
and their hybrids ” we would select A Feuilles Pourpres, 
Celina, Etna, Lanei, Presque partout, Princess Royal, 
and Purpurea rubra, These require high cultivation ; 
but their beauty amply repays a little extra attention, 
Among Damask, Alba, French, and hybrid Provins, 
perhaps the best are La Ville de Bruxelles, Madame 
Soetmans, Sextus Papinius, Félicité, Parmentier, 
MadameAudot, Princesse Lamballe, Adéle Prévost, Boule 
de Nanteuil, D’Aguesseau, Jeanne d’Albret, Marjolin, 
Ohl, Pashot, Shakespeare, Blanchefleur, Jean d’Urfé, 
and La Volupté, or Letitia. Harrisonii and Persian 
Yellow are the two best hardy yellows in cultivation, the 
latter being, perhaps, the better of the two. It blooms 
freely under ordinary treatment, but it requires some 
care in pruning. The head should be well thinned, and 
the shoots that are left for flowering suffered to remain 
long. If shortened in much, a fine head of wood will 
be formed, but there will be no flowers. The old Double 
Yellow, when it opens well, is, as most people know, an 
admirable Rose ; but it is ten chances to one if it ex- 
pands its flower-buds. With the exception of Harriet 
Martineau and Paul Ricaut, which are not very new, 
few novelties of any note have been added to any of 
these classes lately. 

Owing to the long continuance of dry weather which 
we have experienced this season, Autumn Roses have 
flowered but poorly in most places, and Messrs. Paul’s 
Nursery has formed no exception. The Hybrid Per- 
petuals, not above 20 years back, limited to the scarlet 
Four Seasons and the Rose du Roi, but now, on ac- 
count of their numbers and beauty, usually the glory 
of the autumnal Rose-garden are this season almost 
destitute of flowers, offering in this respect a striking 
contrast with their brethren the Bourbons, Noisettes, 
Chinas, and Teas, which are at present everywhere 
tolerably gay. This is a fact worth remembering ; for 
the Perpetuals, with their great beauty and strong 
Rose fragrance, have of late been making their way 
into gardens, to the exclusion of the Noisettes and 
Chinas ; but in avery dry year, like the Jpresent, and 
in naturally dry soils, it will be found that the latter 
are our most grateful friends, affording us fine bouquets 
of fresh Roses, which otherwise would have been scarce. 
We, however, remarked that Géant des Batailles, a 
Hybrid Perpetual, and certainly the glory of the Rosery, 
as far as brilliancy of colour is concerned, was flowering 
finely, as were also one or two others. Among the 


Bourbons which were in flower, some of the best were 
Dupetit Thouars, a very high coloured Rose ; Queen, 
Aramis, Armosa, Paul Joseph, Aurore du Guide, Comice 
de Seine et Marne, Acidalie, I'riomphe de la Duchesse, 
Bouquet de Flore, George Cuvier, Souvenir de la Mal-« 
maison, Leveson Gower, and Menou. The two latter 
are comparatively new Roses, and very good ones. Two 
Perpetual Mosses, Herman Kegel and General Drouet, 
are said to be well worth cultivating, but we did not 
see them in perfection, Among Noisettes, Miss Glegg 
is a nice white, perhaps in some respects an improve- 
ment on Aimée Vibert ; Fellenberg is a showy crim- 
son and a free bloomer, and Mrs. Siddons is not a bad 
yellow ; Eclair de Jupiter is a good climber, cherry 
or carmine in colour, and Caroline Marniesse, creamy 
white, also deserves a place for this purpose. A small 
dwarf Noisette, called Pumila alba, is well worth 
having for pot culture. It forms a good companion to 
that universal favourite, the little pink Fairy Rose, 
than which few plants are more suitable for window 
decoration. In China Roses we noticed rather a 
novelty in the shape of Eugéne Beauharnais, a good 
amarauth-coloured flower. Narcisse, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, and Vicomtesse de Cazes, will be found worth 
adding to collections that do not already possess them ; 
but, like all Tea Roses, they are rather tender, and 
will require some protection from frost. The greatest 
novelties among the Hybrid Perpetuals we saw, were 
Duchesse de Montpensier, Etendard de Marengo, brilliant 
crimson, and one of the best of Roses; Naomi,and Pius1X, 
Soleil d’ Austerlitz is also a good addition to this class ; 
but where shall we find equals to Géant des Batailles, 
Baronne Prevost, and La Reine? These are the cream 


| of Hybrid Perpetuals, and the cheap rate at which they 


are now sold brings them within the reach of even the 
cottager. Comte Bobrinsky is worth attention, on 
account of its charming colour; and where variety is 
wanted, the following should be added: Baronne 
Hallez, Caroline de Sansal, Duchesse de Praslin, 
General Cavaignac, Madame de Lamoriciére, Rosine 
Margotin, Duchess of Sutherland, and Laurence de 
Montmorency. 

Messrs, Paul are erecting a double span-roofed house 
for wintering small pot Roses in. Ib is 80 feet long, 
about 20 feet wide, and 7 feet high from the floor to 
the centres of the spans. The wood-work of the roof 
consists of astragals (no rafters), placed 15 inches apart, 
and itis glazed with panes about 18 inches in length. 
Some of the uppermost panes (six in the whole length), 
move outwards on hinges, for the purposes of ventila- 
tion, which is also effected by means of wooden venti- 
lators placed in the brick walls which form the sides 
and ends. The passages are immediately below the 
highest parts of the roofs, sunk, and have beds on either 
side, on which the plants will be placed. It is to be 
warmed by means of two of Mr. Rivers’s “ brick 
Arnott stoves,” one at each side about half way from 
either end of the house. The roof consists of sixteen 
pieces screwed together, and, if necessary, may be en- 
tirely removed in summer. 

Of other florists’ flowers besides Roses, Messrs. Paul 
cultivate Dahlias and Hollyhocks. Of the latter they 
have some promising seedlings ; some of the best of the 
named kinds which we saw were—Snowball, white ; 
Model of Perfection, white with chocolate ground ; 
Delicata, French white; Rosea alba, rose and white ; 
Queen, light blush; Rosea granditiora, light pink ; 
Enchantress, deep pink; Fulgens, dark shining 
crimson ; Sulphurea perfecta, sulphur ; Napoleon, red 
and buff ; Purpurea elegans, purple ; Rubida, reddish 
purple ; Coccinea, scarlet ; Formosa, claret; Magnum 
Bonum, maroon; Black Prince, the darkest of all 
Hollyhoeks ; Mulberry Superb, also a rich dark kind 5 
Comet, bright ruby red ; Obscura, shaded puce ; Blue 
Beard, dark ground, white edges, and veined; Miss 
Forbes, light rose ; Wellington, rosy red. 

Near the specimen Rosery, a small arboretum has 
been formed, which in time will be very interesting. 
It contains many of the best Conifers, Oaks, and other 
select trees and shrubs, the object being to show 
purchasers good examples of what they buy in a 
small state, 

In conclusion, we may mention a mode of fumigating, 
which we saw here. It consisted in using small 
cylinders about 1 foot long, composed of alternate 
layers, or rolls of tobacco and match paper. These 
were suspended above the stone path from the ends of 
twigs, fastened horizontally to the stage. On being 
lighted at the lower end, the draught up’ the centre of 
the cylinder or small pipe kept the latter burning, and. 
in this way a large house may be readily filled with 
smoke, and it is said at a very cheap rate, without any 
trouble, beyond thaé of lighting the ends of six or seven 
small pipes, like those just mentioned. Those who do 
not possess Brown’s fumigator, may find this plan worth 
a trial. 


Miscellaneous. 

Spotting of the Leaves of Grasses, &c.—\ have often 
been unable to account for the suddenness with which 
the leaves of Ranuuculus repens, and of many Grasses 
(Triticum repens and Alopecurus pratensis being of the 
number) growing by the sides of walls, become whitened 
in minute specks and irregular lines all over the upper 
surface, as if the colour had been extracted from them, 
or had left some cells by a kind of elective preference 
for others. I have recently found this to be occasioned 
by a small dusky red-legged mite, which harbours under 
stones, but comes out in the sunshine in immense 
swarms to feast upon the foliage. Owing .to the 
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Dumerous mouths at work, large paiches, especially in 
the Grasses, are speedily drained of their sap and 
become quite dead or blighted. ‘The mite is not 
desevited in any accessible work on the Arachnides. 
Dr. Johnston considers it to be a Rhyncholophus, but 
that the structure of the fore-legs indicates an affinity 
with Bryobia. From Trombidium it differs, he observes, 
in the eyes being sessile and on the shoulders. I have 
named it R. haustor. It occurs likewise upon the 
leaves of fiuit-trees, but the dusky parts are then 
greener, In autumn it is much darker and more 
convex. It runs rapidly, agitates its fore-legs like 
antenn, sloughs off its skin where it feeds, and leaves 
behind it an excrementitious deposit that glitters like 
honey-dew, J. Hardy, Penmanshiel, in the Annals and 
Mayazine of Natural History. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Many Australian and other plants, which have been 
set in the open air during summer, but which were 
thought too hardy to be put under cover in the early 
part of the month, should now be removed to favourable 
situations under glass, and there placed as near the 
light as possible, as the process of ripening goes on 
much faster than in the open air, while the plants 
may he protected from our cold autumnal rains. They 
should, however, have the advantage of a free circula- 
tion of air, which should continue night and day, unless 
the weather is very cold. Oranges standing in the open 
air should be removed into their winter quarters during 
the next week in most parts of England ; andas all other 
greenhouse plants must soon be housed, the necessary 
preparatory arrangements should be immediately com- 
pleted. The climbers in the roofs of the houses should 
be considerably reduced in bulk, reserving a proper 
selection of shoots for late autumn flowering, and for 
adequately furnishing the roof next summer. In ad- 
dition to this means of admitting the light more freely 
into the house, let the glass be washed, that the plants 
may have every chance. Promote the growth of Ges- 
nera zebrina, Achimenes picta and eupreata, by astrong 
bottom-heat, with a moderate top-heat ; do not allow 
the latter to be too excessive, or the leaves will be less 
hardy in their constitution, less durable, and Jess useful 
in the decoration of drawing-rooms and conservatories, 
for which purpose these beautiful plants are admirably 
adapted. As the Japan Lilies go out of flower, let the 
pots be laid on their sides for a week or two, in a sunny 
situation ; after which they must be repotted in sandy 
loam and a little peat, and plunged in a bed of ashes in 
an open situation. These plants require a very short 
period of rest ; but although the roots are active during 
winter, the plants should be kept ina cool place until 
spring, when a few for early flowering may be placed in 
the greenhouse. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Where dung linings are used for forcing pits of any 
description, means should be taken to secure them from 
the autumn rains, which check fermentation, and cause 
the heat to decline at a time when it is most wanted ; 
this evil involves a continual turning and renewal of 
the linings. In constructing a frame, in which fer- 
menting material is to be employed as the heating me- 
dium, the front wail-plate should never be more than 
12 or 15 inches above the level of the path; as by this 
means it.is kept warm with a smaller quantity of fer- 
menting material, and, at the same time, it gives the 
facility of covering the trenches with wooden shutters, 
suspended on hinges from the outside wall by one edge, 
and resting by the other on the wall of the trench. 
These shutters should be fixed with just sufficient in- 
cline to carry off the wet, and they should be made 
strong enough to serve as a gangway. Melons and 
Cucumbers must now have careful attention, to con- 
tinue them in a fruitful state as long as possible. See 
that the lights are in good order, that drip does not 
introduce canker among the Melons. Water judiciously, 
and select the mornings of fine days for the purpose ; 
endeavour to keep the pits perfectly clean and whole- 
some, by admitting at all times sufficient air to ensure 
a circulation. Let the walls be occasionally washed 
with lime and sulphur, to destroy insects. It is indis- 
pensable to keep up a good temperature, top and 
bottom ; and if no better means are at command, this 
must be effected by dung linings, and by covering with 
mats and shutters at night. Young Cucumbers for 
winter forcing, recently planted, should not be stopped 
until they have reached the top of the trellis, when the 
point should be pinched out, to induce the formation of 
lateral shoots. Be careful not to allow the plants to be 
weakened by the production of clusters of male blos- 
soms. Give sufficient heat and moisture to induce a 
vigorous growth, but accompanied by a free circulation 
of air, to ensure a sturdiness of habit ; to this end, also, 
let the glass be kept perfectly clean, that they may 
have all the light possible at this season. After 
planting, a slight shade is necessary for a short period 
during strong sunshine, but they must be quickly inured 
to full exposure. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

The work of this department, though ‘entirely of a 
routine character, must be strictly attended to at this 
season, as neglect or untidiness never shows more 
strikingly than when the flowers which attracted atten- 
tion in summer have disappeared. Remove annuals 
and other herbaceous half-hardy plants as soon as they 
show signs of approaching decay, and let others of more 


and flower stems. We have belvre endeavoured to 
impress upon our readers the fact, that a garden, to 
bear close inspection, must at all times and seasons wear 
a phase of progression, and a plant with an unhealthy 
appearance should be at once removed to the infirmary, 
if it is worth it, and to the rubbish yard if it is not. As 
in the eye of any one accustomed to habits of order, the 
bare soil has a more agreeable appearance than a 
neglected flower garden, the turf, the edges of the 
walks, the plants, shrubs, or trees, and the ground 
around them should wear an appearance of neatness 
and perfect order. Beds for Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
other early spring-flowering bulbs, should be prepared 
and planted immediately. ‘They grow and flower in the 
greatest perfection when planted in a light sandy loam, 
which has received a liberal ‘dressing of thoroughly 
decomposed manure; but which should be carefully 
kept from coming in contact with the bulbs, by placing 
a little sand round them at the time of planting. As 
the roots of these bulbs descend deeply into the ground, 
a good stratum of rich manure should be trenched in 
about 12 or 15 inches below the surface. In planting 
Crocus or other bulbs which are liable to be attacked 
by mice in winter, a little chopped Furze should be 
placed around them. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

Seedling Pansies will occasionally brinz a fine bloom, 
even at this late period. If there should be any quali- 
ties giving indication of future excellence, means should 
be adopted to propagate it. There is some danger 
attending transplantation ; it will be advisable, if there 
are any side shoots, however minute, to strip them off, 
and place in clean river sand under a band-glass. If 
not, prune the platt, cutting away the very gross shoots, 
and protect in very severe weather. If beds for next 
spring’s bloom have not been made, do so. Hoop them 
over, protecting from heavy cold rain. We are aware 
that many do not take this precaution, yet those who 
wish to excel, will find their account in the extra trouble. 
Prnxs.—However careful the amateur may be in making 
up his bed, a solitary wireworm will sometimes escape 
him ; the consequence is, that he has the mortification 
to see, possibly, some fine sort wither, and when thus 
attacked, the plant is beyond remedy. A vigilant search 
must be made in the bed, when the marauder will often 
be found within a short distance, perhaps not more 
than an inch below the surface. If it escapes detection 
in this manner, then cut some Potatoes in quarters, in- 
sert a butcher’s skewer in each, and place these pieces 
of Potato in all directions in the bed. It will be far 
better to put 20 in, than have another Pink destroyed ; 
and these traps will generally be found efficacious. For 
other florists’ flowers, the directions given last week 
may be attended to. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The Cardoon is the finest winter vegetable we have, 
and it keeps sound till March, if the earthing be de- 
ferred till the middle of October. It does not grow 
much after being earthed up; and as size is of conse- 
quence, it is well on this account to let the earthing be 
deferred as long as the plants are safe from frost. It 
it be intended to use haybands for binding round them, 
they should be prepared in wet weather, when the men 
cannot work outside. Continue the use of strong liquid 
manure to such crops as can profit by it; and espe- 
cially Asparagus, to compensate in some measure for 
the present draught upon its energies by the seeds. 
Pay particular attention to young crops, by stimulating 
their growth where needful, and guarding them from 
the attacks of insects by a sprinkling of soot and lime 
round them. As a general preventive, which is always 
superior to cure, it isa good plan to work a dressing 
of soot into the ground, in company with animal or 
vegetable manure, when the operations of digging, fork- 
ing, or trenching are goingon. In cleaning the ground, 
use the fork as much as possible, in preference to the 
hoe and rake; nothing can be of greater benefit to 
crops at this season than affording the sun and air 
additional facilities for penetrating and permeating 
the soil. 


—— 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Sept. 26, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BAROMETER. 


Of the Air. Ofthe Barth. 


Moon’s Age. 


Max.| Min. | Mean J ifoot!2\ feet 


Average.... 29.790 | 29.691 | 67.4 | 46.8 566 | 56.3 


Sept. 20—Overcast aud mid; cloudy; Taib. 


57.1 


21 -Boisterous; fine; heavy rain at night. 
22—Heavy rain; fine; clear at nizht. 
23—Raiu; cloudy; lightuing in the evening. 
24—Cloudy; very fine; sultry; rain. 
25—Dense fog; very fine; slightly clouded. 
26—Overcast; constant heavy rain; cloudy. 
Mean temperature of the week, 1 deg. acove the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Oct. 5, 1950 


Sept. 
and Oct. 


Highest 


Sunday 29 

Mon. 30 

Tues 1 

Wed. 2 

Thurs. 3 

Kriday 4 5 

Satur. 5 52. 3 4 


MO MOAAH= 


alesilistecs 


ore bot 
roro | roses 
WInanns 
Bost penrw 
| mrorol bro 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 5th, 


hardy constitation be divested of their decaying flowers | heim wo deg. (7% ind the lowest on the 32, 18965 Stiy 1826 and 1819— 


herm 29 deg. 


CHRONICLE. 


|Szpr. 28, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Booxs: @ B. The Supplement to Loudon’s “* Hortus Britan- 
nicus” just published. 

Buckinonam Patace: W Th. We see no advantage in discus« 
sing this matter, which is settled so far as the gardening 
part of the question is concerned. 

Boiss: WG. There is no sucha plant as Brunsvigia superbiens. 
You will find good instructions for the management of such 
plants in our volume for 1849, p. 663. The sorts you name 
are easily made to flower, and are very pretty. 

Foncine STRAWBERRIES: G WT’. Six-inch pots will answer your 
purpose ; but you cannot expect to succeed so well with plants 
so far from the glass as if they were within 2 or 3 feet of it. 
Of course you will feed with manure-water. Your house 
may be heated efficiently by hot-water in a flow and returo 
4-inch iron pipe, or you might try one of Mr. Rivers’s brick 
Arnott stoves, figured at p. 51, 1846. 

Fruit Prizes: Limerick. We can hardly advise you to incur 
any expense in showing in this country, If you wish to do 
0, the meetings of the Horticultural Society, 21, Regent-st., 
London, ars open to you; they take place on the first Tues- 
days in October and November. Medals are awarded there, 
bat only to first-rate productions. We should say six Easter 
Beurré; are enough for a dish in June. Consult the published 
Schedules for next year. 

GARDENERS’ Socrery : G Brown. There is no such society. 

Guano: HFS. You may use it with great advantage to Pines, 
Vines, and all such plants. It is best admin stered when 
mixed largely with water. Ifyou have any information that 
is new respecting Vine mildew, we should be obliged to you 
for it. 

Insrcrs: Pinus. The small beetles sent as infesting the Larch 
are, we b lieve, the Tomicus Laricis ; but the specimens are 
s0 smashed and saturated with turpentine that we cannot 
decide, The only mode of destroying them is to collect the 
shoots of the present year, which are attacked, and burn 
them, W.—J D. The insects sent are females of Sirex gigas ; 
see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1850, p. 517, August 17th, for de- 
scription and figure. W.—T C. 1, Syrphus Ribesii; 2, Chry- 
sotoxum fasciatum ; 3, Syrphus balteatus ; 4, S. vitripennis ; 
5, Tachina sp. ? 6, Syrphus topiarius ; 7, 8. scutatns ; 8, S. 
Meliss ; 9, Eristalis tenax ; 10, ditto var.; 11, Volucella 
mystacea, Some of those just received are not identical with 
those sent last week. Allow us to recommend your pinning 
your insects in the usual manner. The insects sent are not 
ft for the cabinet. The caterpillar is that of Mamestra 
persicarie. W.—G B. The grubs which have attacked the 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries are the slimy larve of Tenthredo 
ethiops. Syringing with lime water and dusting with lime 
are the safest processes. It is of no use dressing the trees 
and walls in winter, as the grubs descend deep into the earth 
under the trees to undergo their chrysalis state. W 
AS. Your Oak leaf is covered with Oak-spangles, which 
are formed by minute hymenopterous insects called Cynips. f 

Inon Pires: A B. Pray explain what you really mean by “the 
water Corroden in iron Tank and pipes,” and we will give you 
the best advice we can, 

Ivy: HC. Clip it when you please, 
again at Midsummer. $ 

Names or Prants: B. Rochea falcata; Vallota purpurea, 2 
very beautifully coloured variety. — B. Apparently a very 
young state of Escallonia montevidensis.—C H W. Euphrasia 
officinalis, common Eyebright.—Erzeroum. 612, Marchantia. 
—M Bartlett. Ipomopsis elegans._W B Page. Some Cur- 
cuma, probably C. lencorbiza; if not we will say so next 
week. —Sweet Gall. Hippophae rhamnoides, a wild shrub 
found near the sea.—A P. Apparently fragments of Bromus 
secalinus. The first Tuesdays in October and November.— 
EB E. Peach, Nectarine. or Almoad leaves.—A B c It is 
Oidium fructiginum.—W G@ A. Lomaria borealis, Smith. 
(Blechnum boreale, Linn.) S.—WD H. Adiantum pubescens, 
Schkr. S. 

Paxton’s CoTTAGERS’ ; 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry- i 

Rozests’s STRAWBERRY TILES: W K P, We cannot insert 
statements, either for or against, unless the writers are 
known to us or to others whom we know. Anonymous com. 
munications are inadmissible. 

Srupping AND Wisine Watts: B. Use eyed studs and gal- 
vanised wire stretched horizontally. Let the studs be built 
in the wall, and they should be forked at the ends to prevent 
the possibility of their being drawn out, They should be 
placed 3 feet apart in every second course of bricks. Let the 
wire be passed through the eyes of the studs, and screwed 
tightiy at either end of the wall to keep it straight. Nothing 
but the eve of the stud should project beyond the face of the 
wall, and the wire should not be furth r from the latter than 
+ or § of an inch, just far enough from it to allow a tie to 
be easily passed between the wire and the wall.f — 

Sweet WititaM: J S. Very curious ; a cutis preparing. 

Vines: An Owner. If by mould you mean Vine mildew, you 
have nothing to do except to watch its FIRST appearance 10 

“the form of small specks, and then to powder those specks 
with flowers of sulphur. Unless the condition of your Vine 
is hopeless, it will get well under this treatment. 

Misc.: R&R H. We assure you | 
you name, We never review wor 
natural history or rural economy.—A FR, You may move your 
Pinus now with safety. Winter your Pentstemon speciosum 
in a frame.{—J Abell. Though rather late in the seasoa, you 
may root-prune your Cloth of Gold Rose now. The Acacia 
may also be moved now. Its name cannot be ascertained 
without flowers. ¢ 


say in March, and perhaps 


CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
or 5s, for 25 copies 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. ) he 

ANTIRRHINUMS: R W and Z, Pretty enough, but in their 
present state all too small,* f LC 

Dantas: J S. Your purple and white * fancy” is, on the 
whole, a fairly formed flower; but the tips are somewhat ir- 
regular, and it is also defective in the centre. — 7 M W. 
Yellow tinged with brown, average size, and good in form 
and petal. Closely shaded it will be clear yellow. Desirable 
if constant.* 

Focusias: JP. A large bold flower, but the sepals and the 
tube should have been pure white. They would thea have 
formed a more striking contrast with the violet-purple 
corolla.*—G@ W. Judging from the flowers sen’, your Fuchsia 
is certainly inferiur to many = the ere kinds now in culti- 
yation.-—Z WL. A good border kind. 

Giaptotr: J C. All ses beautiful, though perhaps somewhat 
wanting in brilliancy of colour.* 

Guoxintas: A B. A Sere light variety, 
blotched and spotted turoat.* ¢ 

Havas: aiganeiay In the way of Gellida, but hardly so 
good, It may, however, pi worth preserving, on account of 
i i ale green colour. 

sient eee T Ww L. All handsome and worth cultivating.* 

Pansy: JF, A common-Ea flower, which will not do for 

ibition in a good stand. 

poe WE. No. 2 is the best, but it is too small; the 
other is more common.* — GR. Shrivelled up and unexa- 
minable * 

Satvia: TW. 
tractive.* P 

Vernenas: BJ, HT, and WC. Not examinable, being all too 

ch shrivelled up.* 

Toots CorresPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
put we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 


with a handsomely 


Not in good condition, but apparently unat- 
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(ueNe AND OTHER MANURES FUR WHEAT 
SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 
phos: hate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 
Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &e. Also 
Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality.—Apply 
to Mark Forneraitt, 294 a, Upper Thames-street, London, 


MAS URb&S.—The following Manures are manu- 
a factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Clover Manure, per ton ... ene ane fll 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. on mas on omy 2 OO 
Superphosphate of Lime __.., oon an 4, UO 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ee e000. 0, 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9l. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


| ed LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under; 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPER?PHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONTA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality, 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


(Es 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
© to erect Hothouses, d&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 1¢ to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from Is. 3d. to ls, 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per 
foot. HRATING BY HOT WATER, 


So ENSON ayp Co., 61, Gracechurch.street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them iu operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &¢., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
CHOOLS OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, 
THE SESSION for 1850-51 will commence on the 15th of 
OCTOBER, 

Prospectuses, with details of the several Courses of Lectures 
in connection with these Schools, the Fees payable, &c., may 
be obtained by application to the Registrar, or to the Professor 
of Engineering or Agriculture, 

Boarding Houses, iicensed by the President, have been esta- 
blished in Cork, where Students are received and comfortably 
provided for on moderate terms, and their religious and moral 
conduct watched over by the Deans of Residences, 

By order of the President, 
Sept. 28. Francis ALBANt, Registrar. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


$i ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


re . SS 
M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
© row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost, 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two StLven MEDAL 
Prizes. and is the Felt soveny patronised and adopted by 

Her Masesty’s Woops anv Fosssts, 

HonouraBLe Board or OrDNANCE, 

HonovurastE East Inpia Company, 

HONOURABLE CoMMISSIONERS oF Customs, 

Her MaJesty’s KsTate, IsLe oF Wicut 

Royat Botanic Garpens, REGENT’s Park 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sntherland, Norfolk Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond‘ 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AcaicuLTuRaL Sociery’s Housr, Hanover. 
wait is half th f 

tis ha e price of any other description of R 
effects a great saving of Timber in the ieee Oia 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. ; 

i Pxick One Penny PER SQvare Foor. 

#* Sampies, with Directions for its Use, and Testimomials 
of seven vears experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architécts, and Buuiaers, sent free to any part ot the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

@= The Public is cautioned that tne only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing 1s made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row. 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen, : 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nerut and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Esq, 

eA. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
60 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
bg Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 
<i Se me) ae 2 A en ee Aap 

‘ted t i ‘ z x 
Se arors than they teats. 0 their Roots, so that they pay for 

Every information atforded on the cons:ruction of Roofs, or 

apy proposed particular application of the Felt. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation aad sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. Ginss, 
Bricut, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. ANToNY Ginas and Sons, 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI - CORROSION 

PAINT, especially patronised by the British and other 
Governments, the Hon, East India Company, the principal 
Dock Companies, most public bodies, and by the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Clergy, for out-door work at their country seats, 
The Anti-Corrosion is particularly recommended as the most 
durable out-door Paint ever invented, for the preservation of 
every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, Cement, 
&c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been 
equalled by anything of the kind hitherto brought before the 
public notice. 

Lists of Colours and Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi- 
monials, will be sent on application to WALTER Carson, No, 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 

No Agents.— All orders are particularly requested to be 
sent direct. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 
Vee LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Licensee and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
RUBBER PIPES and TUBING. 

These Pipes are well adapted for Watering Gardens, con- 
veying Liquid Manure, racking Beer and Cider, Gas Fittings, 
Chemical and all purposes where a perfectly sound Warer- 
PROOF and FLEXIPLE PiPz is required. 

Hot Liquors or Acids do not injure them, No oil or dressing 
is required in using them, They do not leak from remaining 
out of use, are permanently Flexible in all Temperatures, and 
are therefore particularly suitable for Fire Engines ; and, from 
their not leaking, are found exceedingly useful in conveying 
hot or cold water to baths in dwelling houses and such like 
purposes. 

A LIGHT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER HOSE is now 
manufactured for,conducting Water and Fluids, at the tollow- 
ing prices per foot: 

Size. | 4in.; Zin. | Zia. | Lin. |14in.| 2 in. | 24in. | Zin. 


1 ply ...]0s. 5d,|0s, 6d.}0s, 8d.]0s 10d.| 1s. Od. | 1s. 2d. } 1s. 4d.\ls. 6d. 
Qnly pe Gs (Sue een e ee (pe (LS 125 0) 128 
CL OME TOM sere Geil 10. (22, 2. 9 138 

N.B. Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Hose fitted with 
roses, jets, and branches, complete, with union joints ready to 
attach to pumps or water cisterns. 

All orders or letters addressed to J. L. HANcock, at the 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, will meet with immediate attention. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
**Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘* No.” 
*¢ Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 
M ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction, 
doing from 50 to 500 busbels daily, and more. Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements. 
118, Fenchureh-street, London. A pamphlet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 
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Tuere is a great deal of mistaken benevolence 
which purchases an immediate good at the expense 
of ultimate injury. The systematic relief of dis- 
tress, without reference to its cause, is an instance 
of this; and so is the treatment of one’s “‘ neigh- 
bour”’ according to his necessity rather than ac- 
cording to his desert. The man who would diminish 
pauperism in any locality, or improve the condition 
of the labouring class around him, is much more 
likely to attain his object by exerting himself for 
those who are still among the self-maintaining, than 
by striving for the relief of the dependent. And on 
this ground, among many others, we contend for the 
soundness of that judgment which approves of the 
Axtotment System. It is not as relief granted to 
the poor, but as enabling them to achieve it for them- 
selves—it is not as any direct benefit conferred upon 
them, but as the means of fostering those habits of 
industry and economy by which they will be bene- 
fited—that the allotment system is especially praise- 
worthy. The owner of the land on whom we 
depend for its extension is not asked to exercise 
any self-denial, or suffer any loss that others may 
thus be the gainers. He will himself be a gainer 
along with them, receiving higher rents for his land 
than farming on the large scaie can afford him ; and 
his tenantry will benefit through the opportunity he 
thus offers them for saving that time and those 
means which would otherwise be wasted and pro- 
bably misspent. 

The following communication from “An Essex 
Labourer ” illustrates the great importance of allot- 
ments of land to men in his station, in individual 
cases, but it is more particularly important, we 
believe, in illustration of the general subject of the 
relationship between master and servant. The 
writer says :— 

“T am an old soldier, having served my country (as 
the usual term is) for many years; I have medals to 
show (granted by the present not over liberal Ministry), 
and I am gratefui to say that I receive a pension. Yet 
in this consists my hardship: I have worked on a farm 
for 23 years, 11 in the service of its present occupier, 


the rest in that of his uuele, aud during that period I 
am not aware that I ever committed myself in any way, 
or Ishould have been instantly discharged. In March 
last, however, my master told me that he did not want 
me any longer. I said ‘I hope, Sir, you will not dis- 
charge me, as I have been so long on the farm; his 
answer was, ‘I have no fault to find with you, but I 
think as you have a shilling a day from Government, 
you can do ketter than many now out of employ” This 
is no doubt true, yet, I think, no one can say that it 
is not a great hardship upon me, having as I have three 
children, and wishing to give them a better schooling 
than I myself received, as a means of helping them on 
in the world. It is impossible for me to do this now, 
as I have not been able to get more than a week’s work 
from the time I have referred to till the present. Now 
I think if I could get an acre or two of land to cultivate, 
I should be able to rub on well, as it would fill up the 
time when I cannot get a job; but, in this part of the 
county (Essex), there is no chance unless you take it of 
a tenant farmer, and they charge you such an enormous 
rentthatno one can have a chance of getting a living on if 
—as much as 4/. an acre for very poor land, and 6/. for 
a better quality. Now any oue at all conversant with 
land must know that it will not repay a man’s labour at 
this rent. What I wish is, that those gentlemen who 
have land to let would divide it into small portions, say 
10, 15, or 20 or more acres ; they would get more rent, 
after paying a person to collect it, and might have it 
every three months if necessary. I am certain that 
any gentleman who might try it would increase his 
quantity every year, and at the same time be conferring 
a great benefit on his poorer neighbours. There is one 
gentleman in this neighbourhood who has taken a small 
field from one of his farms and divided it into allot- 
ments. He might let ten times the quantity, but the 
tenant does not like it. dn Essex Labourer.” 

Now, supposing all the particulars bearing on the 
transaction here related to have been correctly 
stated, we believe his master to have erred in dis- 
charging from his service this “ Essex Labourer.” 
We do not know the character of the men with 
whom he had to compete, but in the event of having 
to discharge from our service a certain weekly value 
of labour, we certainly should feel to have acted 
with greater wisdom in selecting the weakest, 
rather than the strongest hands, for dismissal. We 
are entirely unacquainted with the history of this 
man, except in so far as our readers are also made 
acquainted with it by his own pen ; but the case 
seems to furnish a good text for some general ob- 
servations, and of course the above remarks are 
made without any personal intention. The lesson 
we would endeayour both to learn and to teach, for 
we believe it to be a just one, is to treat our men, 
not according to their necessity, but according to 
their desert. Give honour to skill, ability, trust- 
worthiness, and labourers will strive after them ; 
but let the necessity or helplessness of our men be 
the guide of their treatment, and we shall soon be 
surrounded by pauperism enough. The circum- 
stance that a man’s merit had been authenticated 
by a pension would induce us to choose him, rather 
than one of whose worth we could not be so sure, 
for any favour we had to confer. And 23 years’ 
knowledge of his steadiness might well strengthen 
his claims upon our consideration. Let the best 
labourer have the best wages, whether he have a 
family or not—whether he have other means of sup- 
port or not. And, just so as regards allotments, let 
the largest be offered to the strongest and most 
skilled, to the man who can have the most assist- 
ance in its cultivation from his children, to him who, 
living nearest the allotment ground, and having the 
smallest garden already, will have the most time at 
command, If poverty and not ability is to be our 
guide in allotting these small farms, they will have 
a pauperising rather than a strengthening tendency, 
as everything has which acts as a premium upon 
weakness or distress. 


The allotment system we recommend is however 
something very different from that which the “‘ Essex 
Labourer” himself suggests. The circumstances must 
be very rare which would justify any proprietor in 
cutting his large farms into 10, 15, or 20 acre pieces, 
as he proposes. It is desirable that in every locality 
there be farms of all sizes—that at no stage in the 
succession, from 10 acres to 1000, should there be 
an interval so wide as to be impassable by any one 
who has prospered on its lower side and would rise 
beyond it. It is desirable that the steps on the 
social scale be frequent enough, and therefore near 
enough to encourage those who would mount: but 
let the platform be largest at that height where it is 
most for the benefit of the community that the 
majority should be. We would furnish the amplest 
means for climbing from one platform to another ; 
but this is quite another thing from reducing the 
levels of the platforms themselves. We would have 
large farms as a general rule, but we would make 
them accessible from the platform of the labourer ; 
the allotment system would represent the first 
“round” of the ladder connecting them, and above 
it, in succession, should be a series of farms, in- 
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creasing in size, to correspond with the increasing 
means of the industrious and intelligent man, who 
alone is able to rise. 


THE RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
A Vittaae LEcrore. 

Dovsrirss, many amongst you will remember the 
great disturbances made a few years ago by some bands 
of discontented labourers, who set to work to destroy 
all machines used in the cultivation of the land. And 
why did they so act? Because, as they said, the intro- 
duction of machinery had been the means of throwing 
people out of employ. Knowing that some of you whom 
T address to-night entertain the same opinion, I am led 
to preface a course of lectures upon mechanics, with an 
essay to prove to you the incorrectness of your way of 
thinking. You think that machinery is a curse, while 
I consider it to be a blessing. Before, however, we can 
proceed to argue this point, we must come to understand 
what we each mean by a machine. Else, you taking it 
to mean one thing, and I another, we shall never 
understand each other. You may not call many 
implements machines which I do, Now let us examine 
a variety of things. Some of you have been hoeing 
to-day ; is your hoe a machine? You all shake your 
heads, so I will say—No. Others have been using the 
spade ; is that a machine? No, again. Who is it that 
has been ploughing and harrowing? Can we call the 
ploughs and harrows machines? No, The dairy-maid 
will make butter to-morrow; is her churn a machine ? 
No. The forks? No. Your knives? No. The 
noisy implement worked by four horses and a number 
of men, which has been making so much dust here 
to-day, is that to be called a machine? Yes. You 
seem all agreed. And why do you eall it a machine ? 
Because it throws a great many threshers out of em- 
ploy? Some nod, while others shake their heads. 
Because it can do more than a man can, in the same 
time? Yoware not agreed. Because it does the work 
so well? No. Because it is very complicated, and 
works by means of a great many wheels? You are 
undecided. Then I am to conclude that you cannot 
give me a reason for calling ita machine. Some more 
questions may help us, perhaps. We will try to find 
another machine. The cart? No. The dibbling- 
irons? No. ‘The drill? Some yes, and others no. 
The flail? No. The dressing-machine? You differ. 
The horse churn? Again you are disagreed. Well, 
these questions will serve our purpose for the present. 
You will perhaps be surprised when I tell you that I 
consider all the implements mentioned to be properly 
called machines, You differ among yourselves as to 
what is a machine, and what is not. You cannot draw 
a line anywhere, If I say, tell me why you call an im- 
plement for threshing corn quickly a machine, and one 
for threshing it slowly not a machine ; why a horse- 
churn is a machine and a2 common churn is not, you 
are confused, and say you don’t know. 

Now the most sensible distinction I have ever known 
to be drawn between the two, was made by a poor man. 
About 20 years ago the hand-loom weavers of Glasgow 
were reduced to great poverty by the introduction of 
machinery, which superseded their labours. An in- 
quiry was made into the cireumstances of the suffering 
families, and some of the weavers appeared before a 
committee of the House of Commons, John Foster, 
the first witness examined, made the following answers 
to the questions put to him, “ Q. Are the committee to 
understand that you attribute the insufficiency of your 
remuneration for your labour to the introduction of 
machinery? A. Yes.—Q. Do you consider therefore 
that the introduction of machinery is objectionable ? 
A. Wedo not. The weavers in general of Glasgow 
and its vicinity do not consider that machinery can or 
ought to be stopped or put down. They know perfeetly 
well that machinery niust go on, that it will go on, and 
that it is impossible to stop it. They are aware that 
every implement of agriculture or manufacture is a 
portion of machinery, and indeed everything that goes 
beyond the teeth and uails (if I may use the expression) 
isa machine. I am authorised by the majority of our 
Society to say that I speak their minds as well as my 
own in stating this.” Now if John Foster is right, how 
wrong are you! Let us talk about the threshing 
machine. Some call it a machine, because it throws 
men out of employ. So, then, is the horse a machine, 
for he does with the plough the work that six men 
would perform with spades, or with the harrow the 

work that the same number of men would perform with 
rakes. The horse displaces human labour, and is, by 
your reasoning, on that account a machine. More men 


would be employed if there were fewer horses, so that} 
horses are great evils. Others call ita machine because | 


it works by means of wheels. So then is the cart a 
machine. It displaces the labour of men, who would 
otherwise be used as porters for the conveyance of 
manure from the yard and heaps to the field. 
Turnip cutter and the grindstone are also machines for 
the same reason. Some say that it is a machine 


because it threshes: corn quickerand more cheaply than | 


the flail. Then all things that work quickly and cheaply 
are great evils, you would have us believe, and this we 
know to be absurd when you are all so glad to be 
supplied with water by pumps in your own houses, 
rather than have to draw it from the well, or fetch it 
from a great distance. We must come to John Foster’s 
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that tends to displace human labour, is a machine ? 
Yes, And you would reject all machinery as being 
unbeneficial to you? Yes andno. Well, for the sake, 
of showing you to what condition you would be reduced 
without it, I will suppose that you all assent, 

Iron has become so necessary to you, that you cannot 
faney yourselves without it. Would you not consider 
that man mad, who proposed the abolition of all iron 
hoes? Yes, Well, but the use of iron hoes greatly 
lessens, you say, the amount of human labour. Such 
an act, would provide work for a greater number of 
men, for with crooked sticks so much land could not be 
hoed in a day, and therefore the more men would have 
to be employed. ‘Then the spade to supersede the 
plough, a great deal more work would be farnished to 
the poor, and were we to cultivate the land with our 
nails and hands, all the men, women, and children in the 
country would find employment ; and not employment, 
merely, but misery and starvation also. Labour in itself 
is not a good, it is profitable labour that benefits and 
raises a people. On this fact all the question hinges. 
To it we shall shortly return, but I wish you now to 
think of the subject of a lecture I delivered to you 
about two months ago. If you remember, I described 
the deplorable condition in which our ancestors the 
Britons were found by the Romans. How, think you, 
have we risen from such a miserable plight, but by 
learning to use the machines brought by the Romans, 
and by becoming acquainted with the arts of civilisation 
the value of which they taught us? They bored iato 
the earth and brought up iron, and tin, and copper ; 
they felled the Oaks of our forests, built boats, and 
erected houses, &c.; they showed us those vast 
resources of wealth, by the ingenious and economical 
use of which we have been transformed from an 
insignificant tribe to the most powerful nation of the 
world. The labouring people of Spain and Portugal 
are now in nearly as miserable a state as we were then. 
And why? Because they have few machines. When 
the Spaniards went to South America for gold, they 
were obliged to compel the natives to labour for them 
without remuneration. ‘They could put into their hands 
no tools, save the spade and the pickaxe, and the work 
with these tools was so slow and s0 costly, as searcely 
to fall beneath the value of the gold obtained. The ore 
in which gold is found would not be worth picking up, 
were we destitute of machines to manufacture it. Had 
these Spaniards made use of mining engines, and set a 
few smelting furnaces going, the result would have been 
very different, and the thousands of Mexicans who died of 
exhaustion at these works, might have lived to work to 
their own profit and that of their masters, upon the lighter 
processes of refining, of beating, and of drawing. The 
Chinese labourers are the poorest in the world for this 
sole reason ; and the hard worked Hindoos, because they 
lack machines to economise time and labour, are ever 
employed in the most servile offices of cultivation, &c., 
which machines perform for us, and are so fully occu- 
pied with these that they could not, supposing that there 
was sufficient capital to employ them about other and 
more profitable work, have recourse to it. What thou- 
sands are there employed as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, as bearers of palanquins and beasts 
of burden; in short, how many millions of hands are 
engaged there in operations that machines would per- 
form for us, increasing thereby our power, and cheapen- 
ing our productions. The work of producing cotton, 
silk, and sugar, is performed so slowly, because by 
human labour alone, and so expensive from the same 
reason, that all the capital of the country is expended 
in the mere growth of these materials. If India could 
economise human labour and money in the first opera- 
tions, so as to release a part of the capital and force, to 
carry on the processes of manufacturing the raw mate- 
rial into fabric and marketable ware, what a vast source 
of wealth would she find laid open to her! But, as I 
will presently show, we have cunningly laid hold upon 
this means of wealth, and have thriven upon it, proving 
indisputably that a small community with machinery is 
more powerful than a mighty empire without it. The 
poor Hindoo still toils under a fieree sun in the Cotton 
fields, or plies the wheel beneath the Tamarind tree for 
a miserable pittance of rice, whilst we import his bales 
of cotton and hanks of silk to unravel and wear in 
England, and offer them again to him in his own market 
at a price which remunerates our mechanics, our manu- 
facturers, our merchants, and our shipowners, and for 
which he is glad to obtain them. 

You see New Zealand on the map there. The in- 
habitants of that country possess no machines, and are 
compelled to beat their corn between stones in order to 
convert it into meal. Would any one of you like to 
stop at home 80 days out of the 365, in order to beat 
your corn into flour ? 

There are many who from infaney to manhood are 
clothed in the produce of the loom, and surrounded by 
the benefits of machinery, without bestowing a thought 
on the sources of these benefits. I think those people 
| who ery out against machinery are not the most con- 
sistent in the world. Let us examine the cottage of 
jsuch a man. Of what is it built? The walls are of 
plaster. Plaster is composed of lime, and we cannot 
dig for chalk, which is converted into lime in the kiln, 
without spades and pickaxes, which are machines. It 
is roofed with slates. Slate is obtained by machinery 


machines. The carpenter's rale, his hatchet, his saw, 
his planes—and his centre-bits, his gimlet, his bradawl, - 
his nails, and his hammer—these are all machines, and 
without them would few houses be built, and those few 
less comfortable than the meanest hovel in our village. 
Let us go into the bedroom, Well now that bedstead 
should not be here; machines have been employed to 
construct it. You may be exposed to draughts on the 
floor, but still that must be your resting-place. What 
is to be your covering? certainly not blankets nor 
sheets, for you scorn the results of machinery. You 
will not object to wrap yourself in sheep-skins, for 
they can be your sole clothing. It is not honest to 
object to machinery, to say that it is a bad thing, and 
yet to enjoy the blessings if dispenses in this way. 
You must excuse me if, for the sake of your character, 
I turn you out of this comfortable house altogether. 
You may think that I have exaggerated the case’; 
but I assure you that I have not done so. Comfortably 
housed and provided as you are, it is difficult to picture 
so miserable a contrast. But you have only to fancy 
yourselves the very reverse of what you are at present. 
Step forth from your cottage, put off your clothes, and 
roam abroad ; abandon the use of all iron-shod tools, of 
all metals, of coals; give up your roads, break down 
the bridges, let the horses run wild, feed upon vegeta- 
bles that you ean produce by the work of your hands 
only, together with the wild fruits of herbs and trees ; 
thus reduce yourselves, and you may then conjecture 
what it is to be without machinery. One of the chiefs 
of the people of New Zealand, who had been supplied 
with tools by the English vessels, told Mr. Marsden, a 
missionary, “that his wooden spades were all broken, 
and he had not an axe to make any more ; his canoes 
were all broken, and he had nota nail or gimlet to 
mend them with; his Potato grounds were unculti- 
vated, and he had not a hoe to break them up with ; 
and that for want of cultivation he and his people 
would have nothing to eat.” This shows you the state 
of a people without machinery. F. R. S. 
(Zo be continued.) 


POULTRY MISCELLANIES. 

5, Deformities in Fowls.—1 have no doubt that many 
of the ailments amongst poultry, for which the sug- 
gestion, by the Editor, of a remedy is requested, are 
cases quite past all hope of aid by physic. However 
healthy the fleshy and intestinal parts of any creature 
may be, if its bony skeleton be distorted, things cannot 
go on right with it. If a fowl is dispirited, sulky, 
refusing to eat its due share, pining away with no one 
knows what malady, a careful handling of it, and an 
examination by that means of the shape of its bones, 
will often reveal a deformity of structure, and so save a 
deal of useless doctoring. It is a ease for the cook, 
instead of the veterinary surgeon, jand the sooner 2 
decisive operation is performed the better. 

a. A not uncommon mis-shape isa distortion of the 
two bones that lie one on each side of the back-bone, 
and which in carving are called the side bones ; itis 
generally accompanied by a twisting, upwards and 
downwards, not side-wise, of the backbone itself. Now, 
protected by these bones, and close beneath them, lie 
the lungs, the kidneys, and the ovaries or egg-organs ; 
and the healthy action of these tender and irritable 
parts must be disarranged by a mis-shapent back and 
side bones. This deformity is less frequent and less 
easily detected than the one next to be mentioned. It 
is sometimes indicated by a squatness of stature in’ dis- 
proportion to the size of the bird, the usual carriage of 
the breed to which it belongs being considered ; and by 
passing the fingers under the feathers along the back 
towards the tail, the irregulur depressions and swellings 
of the bones may be felt, if of a very decided character. 
I regret not having saved specimen bones of any patient 
of this class, in order that they might be engraved, 
to show clearly the malformation which it is wished to 
describe. 1 chink I have seen this in some water birds. 

}. The most usual deformity is that- of the sternum 
or breast-bone. The keel of the breast-bone is twisted 
in a way which it is impossible to show without the aid 
of shaded drawings. To this are attached the great 
muscles belonging to the fore-part of the body, so that 
the outward as well as the inward mechanism of the 
creature is deranged by this deformity. I have seen 
the same defect in turkeys as well as’ in fowls, but 
never in water-birds, nor, that I remember, in any 
gallinaceous game. It is most common in late hatched 
birds. Bantams, the rearing of which has been deferred 
till the latter part of the season, in order to keep them 
dwarf, are apt to be thus deformed, and consequently 
incapable of performing all their animal functions 
properly. People sometimes pride themselves on 
having the smallest hen in the town, or in the county, 
which on inspection proves to be a useless unproductive 
curiosity, that can just be kept im life. Were an 
attempt made to reduce the size of any large breed by 
persisting in hatching them late, the chances are that 
half the chickens would come with distorted breast- 
bones. And in carving, the erooked breast-bone is 
more commonly met with in turkeys in March, than in 
Turkeys at Christmas, i.e., the birds that come from 
the latest broods. But besides late hatching, too close 
confinement, and insufficient variety of food for the 
chickens will cause the complaint. Just asa baby fed 
on arrow-root, without a due supply of milk and baked | 


from the quarry, and cut for reofing purposes into thin 


distinction, argue as we will, and we must allow that the 
simplest tool is a machine, while the most perfect 
machine is only a complicated tool. 

Will you agree with me when I say that everything 


layers by machines. The framework of the house con- 
sists of beams and rafters and uprights, &c., all evenly 
cut and fitted together in a surprisingly little time, and 
with but a very small waste of material, but not without 


flour or biscuit in its diet, will grow fat and get the 
“rickets!” So, if chicks have not given to them, and 
are not allowed to get for themselves, in their meals, 
the materials wherewith to make bones, they will grow 
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into cripples and become good for nothing, or die, in 
spite of the most potent remedies that Mr. Editor and 
his aide-de.camp may kindly prescribe to the unseen 
patient. This is why we have so repeatedly recum- 
mended the mixture of fine pollard, and even bran, 
which contain many of thé elements of bone, with rice 
and other matters, that are deficient in them, as chicken 
food. For the same reason calcined oyster-shells, egg- 
shells, and all kinds of kitchen scraps are to be offered. 
ce. A varer accident is the production of a eross bill. 
No chick so disorganised has ever been hatched under 
our own inspection; but this summer I saw in an 
aviary a living specimen of this unhappy configuration. 
The bird was kept alive with soft food, appearing to 
have a difficulty in picking up grain ; and it is clear 
that the chances of such a creature surviving long ina 
wild state are very small. For it is not like the man- 
dibles of the grosbeak, a peculiar adaptation to suit a 
particular purpose, but an alteration by disease of the 
usual adaptation of the bird’s bill to its food. We 
should be more inclined to destroy such a miserable 
sufferer, than to endeavour to prolong its existence. 

d. Crooked Feet and Toes.—The claws of a rasorial 
or scratching bird are not expected to be particularly 
taper and delicate ; still, in their very coarseness there 
isa model form, which, if much deviated from, becomes 
a deformity: The feet are then unable to harrow up 
seeds and insects, and the creature is Jess competent 
to procure food according to its natural instincts. But 
the defect is obvious, and not likely to cause per- 
plexity, like malformation of the unseen bony parts. 
The owner of the uzly oddity can please himself whether 
to kill or spare it. We have lately had hatched a 
chicken all whose toes turn inwards right and left on a 
horizontal plane, with a strong curvature. It walks 
and runs as well as the rest of the brood, but would be 
unable to tear a tough turf to pieces with its feet. 

In reference to “ Miscellany, 2,” at p. 507, scepticism 
is expressed by “I. J. F.” (who keeps a small number 
of fowls, like “A Constant Reader,” and under much 
the same circumstances), as to the disease, with which 
they are similarly affected (some having a little swelling 
in the head, while others have a rattling noise in the 
throat), being curable in its early stages. He is fearful 
on that point, and hopes “ D.” will excuse his differing 
from him ; for his fowls have been ill about two months, 
and are without evidence of recovery, although they 
have “ the eye of the master” upon them. He would 
like to be informed whether “ D.,” or any other keeper 
of poultry, has proved that this “plague” has ever 
been known to be thoroughly eradicated from the yard, 
without destroying the whole of the stock. 

Now here one might say that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. With a single lot of half a dozen, or 
half a score, it might be of no heavy consequence ; but 
to destroy a various collection of 100 or 200 head, be- 
cause a few of the number will persist in sneezing and 
crying “pip,” seems a stroke rather too much in the 
style of Mohammed Ali. There is one decidedly effi- 
cacious medicine, which people who keep fowls in small 
confined yards (especially when surrounded by the lofty 
buildings of a town) cannot command, namely, sun- 
shine—hot, dusty basking-corners for their poultry. 
They cannot turn the rays of the sun from their direct 
course, and persuade them to warm the chilly soil. 
So the fowls fail to thrive. But we happen to be in 
actual possession of fowls which have been cured, or have 
recovered, it is difficult to pronounce which, from the 
malady; and are now, as far as one can tell, in perfect 
health, A little “sneeze and pip ” will always be hang- 
ing about a large stock of poultry, with every care. The 
object, of course, is to reduce it to the lowest amount. 
Contrary, it must be confessed, to the popular notion, 
we do not believe it to be infectious in the early stages ; 
but decidedly epidemic, depending upon locality. Cer- 
tain farms will have a certain various prcportion of 
disease among their poultry, which proportion, as com- 
pared with that of other farms, is constant through a 
course of years, the care and degree of intelligence be- 
stowed on each being the same. Why else should some 
counties have been known, for years past, as more 
favourable than others to the rearing of poultry? And 
it is remarkable that such counties should be those 
which lie upon the chalk, as Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Kent, Sussex, &e. One curious point about this Pro- 
tean malady, which, in its more advanced stages, is the 
Same as that called roup in most poultry-books, is that 
although not infectious (according to our belief), it 
seemis to be self-generated under special circumstances. 
Thus, if a lot of healthy fowls are made to join com- 
pany, from a distance, with a large company of others, 
all in apparent good health, the chances are, that most 
of the new comers will have to go through a course of 
"sneeze and pip” till they are seasoned to their new 
habitation, and some of them perhaps die. Whether fowls 
that have made a long journey are more liable to these 
attacks we would not say ; but certain it is that nearly 
every stranger has to go through the ordeal, and we can 
Speak to the fact, after considerable experience in the re- 
ception of strange birds, with such certainty as to induce 
a resolve never to lend a valuable bird, but either to 
part with it entirely, or to refuse to let it go. We con- 
ceive that the effluvium of a large head of poultry, all 
in apparent health, may act injuriously, say infectiously, 
on a healthy lot of new-comers, though they themselves 
suffer no detriment from inhaling it. The fresh 
arrivals are then supposed to have brought the “ sneeze 
and pip,” though, poor things, they are the injured 
parties. I fear that from this cause many a fowl- 
dealer has been unjustly accused of sending unhealthy | 


specimens to hig customers. They have often enough 
sins of actual commiesion to answer for, without having 
to bear the blame of what they ecann t obviate. But 
the first-class London dealers, such as Mr. Baily, of 
Mount street, on receiving an order seldom execute 
it from their own home stock, but procure what 
is wanred from ecrrespondents, or from supplies out at 
walk in the country; and, doubiless, always would do 
so, if requested. But it would be more agreeable to 
write a chapter on the Health than on the Diseases of 
Fowls, and we do not care speedily to recur to the sub- 
ject. As before stated, rae has proved the most effi- 
cacious drug in our own poultry-yard ; but a dose of 
jalap, or a calomel and colycinth pilll may also be 
good, as empirical alteratives, to take the chance that 
a change in the system of the creature may turn out an 
improvement. But prevention is better than cure. It 
is a strange superstiion, the belief that, in the case 
either of man, beast, or bird, a something, put down 
the throat, should be able to remedy everytiing that is 
wrong within; whether resulting from vice, indolenca, 
over-eating, over-drinvking, starvation by hunger, cold 
and wet, or mere feebleness of vital force. A “ Parr’s 
Life Pill’ for fowls would sell. So muc) less trouble to 
give the poor things a b lus, than to look to their clean- 
liness, comfort, and sufficient and equal feeding ; 4. e., 
seeing that the weaklings have their share as well as 
the cocks and hens of the walk, four or five times a day, 
especially ia wet weather, when such charity is most 
truly, and indeed welcome. D. 


AGRICULTURAL DEFINITIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS. 

AqricuLture is the art of cultivating the soil, and of 
manufacturing the produce into food for man and for 
beast ; and into food for the crops we produce.—It 
includes all the operations by which we can artificially 
increase the na‘ural produce of the earth: the most 
perfect system of agriculture being that which produces 
the greatest amount of free produce.—The laws of nature 
applicable to the art of gardening, are equally applicable 
to that of farming, I cannot distinguish between an 
individual gardener and a national gardener; the same 
means will produce the same result, whether on a large 
or small scale. The question is, is the manual labour 
applied properly ? if it is, the cost is of no consequence 
on the large scale, provided there is capital.” (Mechi.) 

To obtain the object of agriculture or of any other 
art, there must be a Scientific system adopted, on 
certain known principles, fitted to the circumstances of 
the case—the particular soil, the climate, and demands 
of ourmarket. A practical knowledge of all the sciences 
which contribute to the art of agriculture, as well asa 
practical knowledge of the various operations which are 
required to carry out the work, and a knowledge of the 
external influences affecting them, are necessary to the 
profitable prosecution of the art. 

A knowledge of the chemistry, the vegetable phy- 
siology, the geology, and the mechanics of agriculture 
is necessary to the practice of agriculture scientifically. 
All our proceedings must be in unison with the laws of 
Nature, or they will be fruitless. ‘To this we must add 
the knowledge of the proper application of labour under 
every circumstance in which the soil may be placed. The 
study of agriculture is in fact the study of Nature in all 
her various operations, for the farmer witnesses the 
operations of her laws under almost every circumstance 
of his annual routine of procedure. 

The laws of Nature, which regulate vegetation, are 
immutable ; under the same circumstances they pre- 
sent the same result, Plants grow in the same manner 
in the richest and in the poorest soil, although their 
state of luxuriance be widely different; they live on 
nearly the same food, and the same circumstance 
causes the death of all, and when dead (whatever may 
have been the difference of their luxuriance), they all 
decompose and pass into their original elements in the 
same manner.—Thus the laws which regulate the 
growth, and which cause the decay of plants, are as 
unchangeable as their results are certain, but there are 
certain circumstances under which growing plants are 
frequently placed, which inerease or retard the 
progress of their growth, and which present a uniform 
result. These relate to the variety of the soil, and the 
state of the cultivation under which it is placed, and the 
variableness of the climate.—The circumstances under 
which plants grow most luxuriantly, and come to the 
greatest perfection, are therefore of the utmost im- 
portance, and should be studied, and always adopted ; 
and those circumstances under which their growth 
is retarded, must also be studied, that they may be pre- 
vented oravoided. The advantages therefore are obvious 
which that farmer possesses who is acquainted with the 
principles regulating the various operations which belong 
to agriculture, and who thus has fixed principles to 
direct him in all his agricultural operations.—Cultiva- 
tion or tillage may be defined as being the proper me- 
chanical arrangement of the particles which compose 
the active soil for the production of our crops.—Matter 
is indestructible ; we cannot create or destroy a single 
atom. All that we can effect in our operations is merely 
to change the position and relations of some of them, 
All active soil is composed of solid materials, these 
never change their nature ; they are, however, con- 
verted into liquid and gaseous forms, and transferred from 
one body to another by mechanical and chemical force.— 
But all the vegetable and animal matters, which are 
universally found in rich and well cultivated soils are in 


a constant state of change, passing into their original 
elements. This fact should never be lost sight of ; for 
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if we do not yearly fill up this loss, which is daily going 

on, it is evident that the capabilities of the soil will 

yearly decrease.—A certain mechanical condition of the 

soil is necessary for every plant, to afford it support and 

nourishment. The soil, therefore, ought always to be 

in such a state of cultivation as to furnish the matter 

which the plants require to bring them to perfection. 

The rain, the dew, and the insensible humidity of the 

atmosphere, furnish much of the matters which plants 

require during their growth; hence the necessity of 

growing’ those plants which are suited to the climate 

and soil, and of adopting such a system of cultivation as 

will at all times keep the mechanical condition of the 

soil in such a state as will give free admission for the 

rain and air to the roots of the plants, that the vege- 

table and animal matters in the soil may be readily de- 

composed, and the plants may receive from out of sueh 

decomposition the matter upon which they depend for 

healthy growth, whether it be for the prodccetion of leaves, 
stem, bulbs, or seed.—The mechanical alteration of the 
soil enables the roots of plants to go in search of nourish- 
ment which the soil contains, which, without perfect 
cultivation, would be locked up within its hard solid 
mass. The fine fibrous roots cannot penetrate the 
unbroken hard earth, but if the clods be broken small 
they grasp them, winding round about them, and suck- 
ing out the nourishment they contain. When the soil 
is well and deeply cultivated, the fine silken fibrous 
roots ramify and extend further, and penetrate deeper 
into the soil in search of nourishment than when the 
cultivation has not been so deeply and perfectly made. 
—The effects produced by bringing up fresh portions 
of the subsoil at intervals of time, and exposing them to 
the action of the atmosphere, and particularly to the 
frost during winter, tends greatly to pulverise and 
enrich the soil, and by the use of the harrow after the 
frost, while the land is dry, we complete by art what 
Nature began. Land that is deeply ploughed in the 
autumn, if kept dry during winter, resists the drought 
in the summer much better than that which is not 
ploughed till late in the spring.—The perfect cultivation 
of the soil, often repeated, presents every time a fresh 
portion of earthy materials to the influence of the atmo- 
sphere, which enables it to absorb those gases which 
hasten the decomposition of the organic and inorganic 
matter in the soil. And by deep cultivation between 
the rows of our root crops we bring down the influence 
of the atmosphere to the bottom of the active soil, and 
place it in contaet with all the materials of which the 
soil is composed, thus hastening their decomposition— 
the results, whether liqnid or gaseous, being presented 
to the roots and leaves of the plant. This is most 
apparent when it is performed after the manure has 
been applied ; every repeated act of cultivation then 
acts on the organic and inorganic matter, and de- 
composes them. — Every operation of the plough, 
cultivator, horse-hoe, drag, harrow, and roller, acce- 
lerates and increases the disintegration of mineral 
miasses in the soil, and liberates those materials in it 
which supply the plants with the inorganic matter they 
require ; by this we extend the field in depth for the 
roots of our crops,and expose every portion of the 
cultivated soil to the most powerful action of the atmo- 
sphere, which imperceptibly reduces it to minute atoms. 
These mechanical exposures of the soil prepare it for 
the chemical changes which must follow before the in= 
organic matter can become soluble and liquified or 
capable of entering into the fine spongioles of the roots 
of plants.—When the soil and temperature are most 
favourable for putrefaction, the organic and inorganic 
matter will be most rapidly decomposed, and most 
luxuriant vegetation will follow, but then the organic 
matter will be sooner exhausted, and the soil will sooner 
require to be replenished with a fresh supply of vege- 
table and animal matter, food for plants.—If the mineral 
matters of a soil be in such proportion as to keep it at 
all times ina state favourable for the production of good 
crops under a regular course of alternate husbandry, 
no kind or degree of cultivation will ever derange 
the proportion of these materials, but the quantity of 
vegetable and animal matter, in all their various degrees 
of decomposition, will be constantly changing, and these 
must be as certainly replaced, or the productiveness of 
the soil will diminish.—The quantity and state of the 
manure in the soil is of the utmost importance to the 
farmer, and the more rapidly he gets the soil to decom- 
pose the manure, for the production of his crops, the 
greater will be his return, if he takes all the advantage 
of it which he has in his power to do.—It must appear 
that the objects of all our acts of cultivation is to give 
to the soil the power of rapidly preparing and giving up 
the nourishment it contains to the plants, and also the 
means of rapidly discharging its redundant moisture. 
Perfectly-drained and well-cultivated soil has this power 
by capillary attraction ; but all this depends on the state 
of the soil and subsoil, as well as on the quantity of de- 
composing organic matter in it—The roots of the 
Wheat and Turnip plants have been traced to a depth of 
4 and 5 feet on land that had been perfectly drained 
and subsoil-ploughed ; this shows the advantage of 
deeply cultivating the soil and subsoil. By doing this 
to a depth of from 1 to 2 feet we double the extent of 
the active soil, and thus double the extent of the field 
for the roots to fasten on. The roots are doubled, and 
they send up double the quantity of nourishment to the 
leaves, and thesé, being also doubled in extent, they 
prepare double the sap for the production of double 
the return. — Liebig says: “The size of a plant 
is in proportion to the surface of the organs which 
are destined to carry food to it; A plant gains 
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another mouth and stomach with every new fibre of 
root and every new leaf. When the food of a plant is 
in greater abundance than its organs require for their 
perfect development, the superfluous nourishment is not 
returned to the soil, but is employed in the formation of 
new organs ; so when the subsoil is dried to a sufficient 
depth, and the organs and fibrous roots have received 
sufficient food for the proper development of the plant, 
the superfluous food is employed in the formation of ad- 
ditional fibres, the roots grow deeper in the mellowed 
subsoil and receive additional food, which is appropriated 
by the plant.’—The depth of the active soil in which 
the roots have to pasture, that is, from which they draw 
their nourishment, requires all the cultivator’s ingenuity 
to enlarge ; for we cannot extend an acre in length or 
in breadth, but we can extend it in depth; and if we 
inerease the depth of the active soil to double its present 
depth, we double the field of pasture for the roots of 
our plants to go in search of nourishment. By this 
means alone, the roots are greatly increased in length 
and the leaves are greatly increased in surface, and 
consequently they assimilate to their nourishment a 
greatly increased amount of matter, upon which the 
plant grows. The surface of the leaves being so greatly 
enlarged, they bave increased power of drinking in the 
erboniec acid and ammonia from the atmosphere which 
it naturally supplies; the’size of the leaves of all plants 
show the marked difference between a luxuriant and a 
sickly and poverty-stricken plant ; this increased growth 
of the leaves produces a corresponding growth of the 
voots and the seed.—The roots of plants must have the 
power of extending and ramifying themselves in every 
direction in the soil, to enable the plant to extend its 
stem and leaves in the air. ‘The soil must therefore be 
either naturally or artificially prepared “to drink in 
the rain of Heaven,” and then if we get the rain and 
the dew, and the “clear shining of the sun after the 
rain,’’ we may calculate on the most productive crops. 
—Now, as we find that a regular and sufficient supply 
of sap to the roots and leaves of plants is absolutely ne- 
cessary to their healthy development, and as the rain 
from Heaven gives this vigorous growth which is so 
much desired, and as we have no control or influence 
over the clouds to cause them to drop down their rich- 
ness, or, when the earth has enough, to make them with- 
hold for a season, we must look to the proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil as the only means within our reach of 
imbibing moisture from the atmosphere and storing up 
a supply to be used in times of drought, and we must 
also prepare the soil, by perfect drainage and deep cul- 
tivation, to part with the moisture when it comes in too 
great abundance. J. M. 


Home Correspondence. 

Covered Dung Heaps.—It is with much satisfaction 
{ have perceived that a correspondent has come forward 
in your last Paper to bear his testimony in behalf of the 
advantages of keeping farm-yard dung under cover, and 
that he is enabled to support his arguments by the 
weight of practical experience. Having advocated the 
advantages of the practice in an essay lately published 
in the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England,” it was with feelings almost akin to dismay, 
that I found that the practice was condemned by one of 
the judges of the “Essays on Farm Buildings,” in the 
same Journal in which the essays appeared. Theim- 
portance of the subject induces me again to allude to it ; 
but in so doing it is far from my intention to say one 
word in disparagement of the very able and excellent 
essay which succeeded in obtaining the prize, or in the 
slightest degree to impugn the decision of the judges, 


again by means of water. We estimate the value of 
good dung too highly to pursue the Augean method of 
cleaning our stables by turning a river through them; 
why then should we advocate the kindred practice of 
exposing them to be washed, and burdened, and diluted 
by the rains of heaven? Let us reflect, for a moment, 
on the amount of this useless water thus added to the 
dung-heap. The latter, e¢. g. only 56 feet by 20 (no 
more than half that usually found) will receive, during 
three wet months of the year, no less than 5973 gallons 
of water, or 24 tons in weight, which is required to be 
thrown into a cart by manual, and carted to the field 
by horse labour, Estimating this at 1s. 6d. per ton, we 
have the sum of 363., which repeated three times a year 
amounts to upwards of 5/.; the cost of labour alone in 
removing this annual deposition of 72 tons of water 
from the place where it ought not to be, to the place 
where it is not wanted, But perhaps it may be urged, 
that although 72 tons of rain water may have fallen on 
the dung-heap, yet this quantity is not found when the 
dung is removed. If so, so much the worse! What 
has become of it? Hither it has been washed out be- 
low, and with it much of the soluble portion of the 
manure, or it has disappeared above by evaporation, 
carrying with, it into the atmosphere, a great portion of 
that costly ammonia which Professor Way estimates 
at 6d. per lb. And here, although we have been bold 
enough to calculate the cost of loading and carting to 
the field the rain water, snpposing it to have remained 
in statu quo, our arithmetical powers sink under the 
task of computing the vast amount of Joss sustained by 
our dung-heaps from the escape of ammonia, caused by 
excess of moisture. This, however, we may safely 
assert, that there is no reasonable amount of cost to be 
incurred in covering in a dung-heap, the interest of 
which sum will not be greatly exceeded by the amount 
of loss arising from the escape of the most valuable 
portions of manure ; and with this assertion we must 
conclude, W. C. Spooner. 

Harvest in Eskdale, Dwmfries-shire, is now pretty 
well over ; upon some farms, all is in the stackyard. 
Crops have not turned out as they promised, in the be- 
ginning of August. Barley is a full average ; Oats 
have turned out light, upon all inferior soils ; Turnips 
which looked splendid a month ago, have, for 10 days 
past, stood still, and assumed an unhealthy brown ap- 
pearance, asif suffering from drought. In many places, 
“finger and toe” is prevailing to a great extent; a 


book of “ Letters on Agricultural Improvement,” the 
motto on the title page is, “ We must never forget that 
accurate and multiplied quantitative facts form the only 
substantial basis of science ;’”’ and as the basis of his 
own science of draining, he quotes the following in- 
controvertible facts, astounding, but certain, because 
based on well substantiated experience. ‘ That the 
deeper the drainage the better the crops; and the 
earth over the drains must never be less than 18 inches. 
That drains 4 feet deep, and 30 feet apart, will drain 
land effectually and permanently, even the heaviest 
soils, of the utmost quantity of surface water. The 
deeper the drain, even in the strongest soils, the quicker 
the water escapes. That deep and distant drains are 
by far the most profitable.” A doubt may be hazarded, 
that Mr. Mechi has not collected a sufficient number of 
quantitative facts to establish these and similar points 
as incontrovertible in draining. In many cases of very 
retentive clays, water will stand as if there were no 
drain below it, in a quantity of earth of 18 inches. This 
fact is of daily occurrence. Deep drains require a 
porosity in the subsoil, to take the water from the 
surface, and convey it to the drain. In many clays, 
any cavity will not draw water above 1 foot from the 
edge; and soils are known, where a distance of the 
drains at 5 and even 4 yards will not drain the in- 
tervening space, owing to the imperviousness of the 
subsoil. Deep and distant draining has hitherto been 
useful in showing the necessity of placing a drain be- 
tween the wide locations as speedily as possible. In all 
purely clay soils, the drains cannot be too shallow, pro- 
vided they are not disturbed. This is the opinion and 
practice of the Duke of Portland, who has the drains 
placed in the furrows, and the ridges of the land are 
carefully kept in that position. And after all that has 
been said and written about draining, this method yet 
stands high, as the gathering of the ridges forms a con- 
vexity which throws the water to the drains, The ad- 
voeates of deep and distant drainage have never met 
with clays sufficiently viscous and retentive to convince 
them that water will not percolate to the distant drains, 
and that the distance of 30 feet is totally useless. The 
point for consideration is, how is the water to get into 
the drains? to which the very obvious answer is, by 
frequency of the positions, and a shallow access on the 
top. Water must be removed from wet lands as 
speedily as possible ; and not bya slow, filtering process, 
but by a rapid evacuation. The late Mr. Smith, of 


friend of mine has 50 acres, where there is scarcely a | Deanston, told the writer of this article, in private con- 


sound Turnip. Potatoes looked well up to the middle 


versation, that he had fixed 30 inches as the average 


of August, when the unmistakeable black blotches ap- | depth of general drainage, and that he had never seen 


peared upon the leaves, accompanied with the peculiar | reason to alter his opinion. 


The frequency may be 


smell of jormer years. The shaws are now almost com- | varied from 12 to 24 feet according to the wetness of 
pletely black ; but this was assisted by a frost on the | the land, and the climate. Mr. Mechi and his adherents 


night of the 22d ult. 


The tubers are much diseased in | would experience a total failure with intervals of 30 feet 


some localities, and but to a limited degree in others ;|on very wet and viscous clays, and on the moorband 
but there is disease, more or less, everywhere. The ex- | subsoils of concreted clay, sand, and gravel, which are 
tent will not be known, till “raising” time. The crops | wholly impervious to water, and over which the cul- 


portant personage, the oldest inhabitant. J. L. 


Dr. Anderson, the chemist of the Highland Society 


whose practical experience, scientific acquirements, and 
unimpeachable integrity, I cheerfully and freely ac- 
knowledge. Believing, however, that what is right in 
principle cannot be wrong in practice, my opinion as to 
the advantages of keeping dung under cover, is not in 
the slightest degree altered by the opinion of so high an 
authority as Mr. Thompson, whose objections to the 
practice appear to be founded on certain inconveniences 
which he has found to attend it. I conceive that as 
compared with the advantages of the plan, the objections 
he has named are trivial and easily obviated. The 
dung when removed to the dung-heap, may be evenly 
spread and well saturated with the urine of the cattle 
eollected in the neighbouring tank; and compression 
may be very economically secured by means of a number 
of store pigs, which may have access to the dung-heap 
from sniall yards, or feeding places closely adjoining. 
The advantages of box-feeding, I take it, are principally 
owing to the admirable manner in wbich the dung is 
preserved under cover, and undiluted by rain ; and 
when we bear in mind the fact, that in some counties of 
England double the rain falls as does in others, and 
that in some seasons we have an excess of moisture, 
and in others a deficiency ;* it surely cannot be con- 
tended that it is perfectly right to expose such a valu- 


mers. 
cannot contribute food to the plant, and is so far worth 
less. Among the conditions of fermentation are hea 
and moisture. 
is abundant, and the common temperature of the atmo 


of decomposition when used. 
relation to the requirements of the crop. 


dung” can yield but little more than carbonaceou 
| and an insignificant proportional of inorganic matter 


phates and ammoniacal salts, derived mainly from th 


which its value to the farmer is estimated. Of thes 


able article as farm-yard dung to such constant vicissi- | tively speaking, none, nor does it acquire any by bein 


tudes, so that a ton of dung shall at one time contain 


90 per cent. of water, and at others scarcely 60. One 
of the advantages of high-feeding with cake or corn is, | cally, to the slow evolution of carbonic acid gas to the | land at the same time. 


“turned”? over with earth until it becomes “ short. 


to enrich the dung in its most valuable constituents, to| roots, and, mechanically, whenever ploughed in the d 


render it more concentrated, in fact; and it is this want 


of concentration which is the principal fault of ordinary | sily helps to do what tiles would accomplish teu thousan 


farm-yard dung, and which renders its removal to the | times better. 
If, therefore, it is 
right to concentrate our dung as much as possible by 
high feeding, it surely cannot be correct to dilute it 


field so Jaborious and expensive. 


*In the months from April to October inclusive, we had 


double the rain in 1846, that we had in the following year. 


To the wet tenacious clay-land farmer 


Truro. 


Long Dung or short Dung.—In your Number for 
August 24 I presumed so far as to assert that “ dung- | for the tillage of all descriptions of land, would it not 
pits, which receive the undiluted urinary drainage of | be better for individuals to state their experience in 
the stables, yield the richest manure ever at the farmer’s | various localities ? pointing out the nature of the soil, 
command ;’’ and, in an adjoining column of the same | and the average weather at the period of sowing and 
page, I found my opinion fully corroborated by that of | planting. 


a slight glance at the composition of the two, in| ment. 
The “Jong | much must depend upon the capital of the farmer, and 


in this district being comparatively late—suffered little | tivable stratum is very shallow, with the water floating 
or nothing from the shake-wind, which did so much| between the hard and soft depositions. 
damage on the 19th and 20th of August. The weather, | cumstance requires the top of the drains to be level as 
for the last fortnight, has been alla farmer could desire possible with the surface of the subsoil ; over which the 
—finer, at this season, is not recollected by that im-| water floats and wanders, in order to be intercepted. 


This cir- 


These soils are of the most difficult drainage. J. D. : 
Cultivation of Land.—Instead of giving decided rules 


Draining clay soils, and the destruction of 
.| weeds under all circumstances, may be considered 


But we have now the old notion revived, of the supe-| necessary to good farming, as well as keeping roads in 
riority of long dung for clay land, by Mr. George Sum- | repair, and trimming hedges ; but as to any arbitrary 
Now, it is well known that “ unfermented dung” | system of cropping, as fitted for peculiar lands, it 


- | appears rather a dangerous attempt to guide men, with- 
t | out an acquaintance with their wants and capabilities, 


In undrained wet clay lands the latter | For instance, clay soils differ so materially, thatit seems 


- | quite impossible to give instructions for the cultivation 


sphere supplies the other, although but slowly. There} of one description that will suit every other. The 
the “unfermented” passes slowly through its several | treatment of stiff clay with a sour blue subsoil, must be 
stages of decomposition, where the fermented or | handled in a manner, and greater expense entered 
short dung disappears altogether at an early stage, | into, than would be required were the under stratum 
aided by the water of the tenacious supersaturated composed of more convertible materials, for the growth 
clay; in fact, it had arrived at an advanced stage |of vegetation. 
We will now take |a dry or a moist climate, must have different manage- 


Even the same quality of land under 
Again as to the three, four, or five-course plan, 


3 | his oportunities of making a yard full of manure ; with a 
; | plentiful heap of plant food, green and grain crops may 


whereas the short dung from the pit, to which I have | succeed each other ; dressing the soil for the former 
already alluded, is, in addition, fully charged with phos- | only, and thus giving half the arable part of the farm 


e|muck every year, which must of course be rich stuff. 


undiluted urine, and which salts are recognised as| The collection of manure and its judicious application 
among the most valuable parts of any manure, be its | are most important on the one hand, not to permit the 
name or nature whatever it may ; and, I may add, by 


land to become impoverished, and on the other not to 
e|give it a surfeit, which is quite possible; carting a 


valuable fertilising salts, ‘long dung” has, compara- | quantity on to last three, instead of two years, to save 


g|trouble, had better be avoided — the first crops 
* | absorbing more than is necessary for their perfect con- 


The beneficial effects of long dung are confined, chemi- | dition, and the third going without, and exhausting the 


In farming, as in other trades, 
i-|a man may be “penny wise and pound foolish.’ 


rection of the inclination of the ground, and thus clum- | Grudging labour where the liberal employment of hands 


d| would send corn to the mill, and save it another time, a 
I | great outlay with small profit. Ido not wish to lay 


would respectfully say, use drain-tiles well, and leave | down the law, although I may seem so inclined; my 
the long dung in the urinous pit to increase in rich- | principal object in occasionally troubling the Gazette, is 
ness, so that you in turn may become rich. W. £. Gill, | to promote discussion, and obtain hints from individuals 


who are more competent to teach them, than I can pos- 


Frequent v. distant Draining. —In Mr. Mechi’s | sibly be. I am content that the little}my brain contains 
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may benefit the public, provided I can pick something 
out of the heads of others. Falcon. : 

Waggons y. Carts in the Harvest Field.—[The fol- 
lowing letters are from the Stamford Mercury.] (1). I 
beg to hand you below the particulars of a match tried 
to-day, in consequence of a challenge made by Sir John 
Thorold, at the last meeting of the Grantham Agricul- 
tural Association. The trial was made in a 20-acre 
field of shorn Wheat, occupied by Mr. Fisher, in the 
parish of Barkston. The distance from the stack to 
the gate is half a mile, and to the further side of the 
field nearly three quarters of a mile. The field lies on 
the side of a hill, and is pretty steep ; and all the loads, 
when full, were drawn upwards. ‘The stack-yard, also, 
is the most steep and awkward one to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The field was fairly divided, and the 
men and boys were equal on both sides. The number 
of carts and of waggons used on either side was four, 
and the horses used in the waggons were seven, while 
those in the carts were four. Each party had a sepa- 
rate stack, and the two parties commenced at once. 
The result was that the whole field was cleared in two 
hours and 28 minutes ; and that when the cart party 
had cleared their half of the field, the waggon party had 
still two loads to take out. Cors. Lundie, Agent for Sir 
John Thorold.—(2). The above match having been 
made in an unusual manner (the drivers having been 
allowed to trot their horses whenever they could), and 
having been accomplished in so short a time that a 
number of persons desirous of seeing the carts at work 
came too late, it was arranged that the same parties 


_(viz., Sir John Thorold and Mr. Fisher) should try the 


thing again at the ordinary rate of driving. The trial 
was accordingly made to-day, in a field of mown Oats 
on Mr. Fisher’s farm. The extent of the ground 
cleared is 12 acres ; the crop was a heavy one, and the 
distance from the stack-yard is a mile and a quarter. 
On the way the river Witham is crossed by a ford, and 
the approaches on either side are steep and almost 
frightful. As in the former case, the men and boys 
were equal on both sides, and the number of waggons 
and of carts on either side was five. The horses used 
in the carts were five, while those used in the waggons 
were ten. The time occupied in clearing the ground 
was 43 hours. Both parties began and finished to- 
gether, and it was found, by measurement of the stacks, 
that the carts had conveyed about two loads more than 
the waggons. The trial of last week proved favourable 
to carts on level and up-hill ground, while this day’s 
result is equally favourable for both up-hill and dowa. 
In going down to the river, it was found necessary to 
lock a wheel of the waggons, and to arrange the horses 
so as to allow of an additional leader in going up ; while 
the carts went straight on without stop or change of 
circumstances. The results of these trials are believed 
to be more favourable to carts than any of the many 
experiments whereof accounts have been published 
from time to time in various parts of England. The 
reasons of this are believed to be, first, that, in most 
cases, the competitions were in effect rather between 
men than horses, whereas in the present cases the men 
were on both sides ample in number, skill, strength, and 
will, and the carriages were kept in constaut motion, 
rarely having to wait more than a few minutes fora 
loader ; and, secoudly, that the carts used in many 
cases, though “ Scots,” have not been of the best form, 
The carts employed here are of the construction most 
approved ia Berwickshire, and are as nearly as possible 
of the form represented in plate 12 of the “ Rural 
Cyclopzedia.” Cors. Lundie, Suston, near Granthum, 
Aug. 27. P.S. Mr. Fisher and ail his men began these 
trials with a conviction that waggons were the better, 
and a determination to prove them so. 

Fresh and Fermented Dung.—Some short time ago, 
during a discussion in the Farmers’ Club House, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, on the subject of farm-yard dung, 
Mr. Mechi observed that the days of dung heaps were 
being numbered, by which he meant that farm-yard 
dung would be used fresh, and not subjected to the 
fermentative process, by being laid in heaps. This 
observation drew from the audience the answer of 
“monstrous” several times repeated, but experience 
shows that there is no monstrosity in the matter. 
Daring my own varied and extensive practice several 
occasions happened to confirm very fully the observa- 
tion that was made by Mr. Mechi. A heap of dung 
having failed to cover a field of summer fallow for 
Wheat in the autunn, a quantity of very strawy dung 
was brouzht from the catile yard, where it was made 
by the horses and some young beasts that were fed 
with Vetches, It was spread on the land and ploughed 
in with one furrow, which failed to cover the dung, 
owing to the strawy bulk of the materials. It lay in 
this very unsightly condition during the six weeks of 
harvest, when the straw was considerably decomposed 
and covered by the seed furrows of the ground. When 
the seed was harrowed into the ground, the finishing 
process was still unsightly, and much of the dung lay 
above ground, in a seemingly half-decomposed con- 
dition. By the month of March the remains were still 
very visible, and the Grass seed harrows in April had 
the business of finally separating the materials of the 
dung. Very soon after that process, a most evident 
superiority appeared in the Wheat crop on the portion 
of land thus treated—the braird matt-d thick and close 
to the ground, a sure sign of superiority, and the plants 
assumed and maintained a more vigorous green colour 
throughout the summer, and the crop ripeved earlier 
than the field, and produced a greater return, which 
was distincily visible. ‘This fact showed the uselessness 
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of dung beiug fermented; and also sugyests that the 
farm-yard dung, usually laid on the fallow lands in 
autumn, should be spread as a top-dressing in March 
on the young Wheat plants. After lying for a time, it 
should be harrowed well over the surface, to prepare 
for the Grass seeds, which will thus receive an ex- 
cellent bed of finely-pulverised materials. Moveable 
railways will convey the dung to the land in March by 
means of light iron waggons. The sowing of Turnips 
showed the same results, in the case of fresh dung froin 
the door of the cowshed, with very little straw intermixed, 
being laid in the usual quantity in the hollows of the 
drills, and covered by the plough, and the seed sown 
over it. The crop of Turnips was superior, by 50 per 
cent., to heated bones aad fermented dung in the usual 
quantity, and on the same field of land, where soil 
showed no difference of quality. And the straw being 
cut for litter, in the length of 2 or 3 inches, would not 
cause any inconvenience to being covered in the land. 
These facts corroborate Mr. Mechi’'s observation ; and 
a friend ia Kast Lothiau writes me, that farm-yard dung 
has been carried from the yard to the field that has 
been drilled for Beans, in the depth of winter, and laid 
in small heaps or spread along the drills, and lay there 
for months, exposed to every change of weather— 
washed by the winter’s rain and snow, bleached by the 
frost, and dried by the strong winds; yet excellent 
crops are grown under this system, and that too at an 
elevated point of cultivation ; and, in the low districts 
of the country, the crops in that way were hetter than 
those in the usual way. This is no dare-devil experi- 
ment, but the success of several years’ practice ; and, 
however it may clash with the doctrines of chemistry, 
facts are stubborn things. J. D. 

Permanent Pasture.—On laying down land to per- 
manent pasture there is a prevalence of the Lolium 
perenne on Rye-grass during the first year; this is 
accounted for in its being a less durable plant, as it is 
the nature of Grasses that some being more permanentiy 
inclined will not run to Bent till the second year, others 
require the soil to contain particular nutritive qualities, 
gained by rest from culture ; all are fickle in vegetating 
if weather and culture do not suit them. With respect 
to the Lolium perenne running to Bent the first year, 
it is not to be wondered at, as in the common culture 
of Saintfoin we add Trefoil, because it would not be 
sufficiently made up at the first year; on the other 
hand, the fast growing Italian Rye-grass may be sown 
in the autumn for a fair crop on the following year : 
regarding man, he requires 20 years to come to maturity, 
but it is not unproportionate to the age he arrives at ; 
on the other hand, the fly lives but for a few hours. 
This all tends to prove the order and similarity of 
Nature in everything, and that one species of Grass 
takes a longer time to arrive at its maturity than 
another. The nicety in forming a mixture of Grasses 
is, to have sorts not only adapted to the soil to 
yield a fair crop for the first year, without injuring 
those which do not run to Bent, but to form a succession 
of herbage to create fat and health. Some persons sow 
Lolium perenne alone, and allow it to remain for years, 
trusting that Nature (without man’s aid) will supply 
the Grasses required. Plants will come fo suit the 
land (but not to suit him), unless he exerts him- 
self. Grasses are gregarious, the Rye-grass especially 
takes very little nourishment from the land at periods 
of the year, and unless the mixture be such as to allow 
one Grass to closely succeed another, thé natural pro- 
ducts of the soil will spring up. To obtain our object, 
an uousual degree of cleanliness and pulverisation of 
the soilis required. It is difficult to extirpate weeds 
if they spring up with the Grasses. Good rotten dung 
or decayed vegetable mould is required as a substitute 
for old turf earth; Grass seed should be very slightly 
covered with earth, as you may have observed at every 
ploughing of the land, vegetation is produced ; in wet 
seasons the seed being washed in by the rain is suffi- 
cient. Henry Roger Smithe, Eastling, Faversham, Kent. 

Clover Fuilure.—Having observed that the Clover 
crop in an 8 acre field was not growing so well as it 
usually does, I examined the plants, and found that 
nearly every leaf over the whole field was drilled full of 
holes by some insects. I accordingly directed some 
persons to examine it at different times during the 
day, and discover the cause. Yesterday morning, before 
breakfast, they brought me two plants, each having six 
or eight slugs on it, which were busy at their destructive 
work, Can you recommend what is best to be done 
under these circumstances? J. H. 8S. [Sowslaked quick- 
lime in some moonlight night, when the slugs are out. ] 

Drains Down Hill.—VThe question whether to lay 
drains down the slope, or aéross the slope, is still in 
dispute. May not the conflicting opinions of the two 
parties be reconciled, by making a distinction commonly 
not adverted to betweeu two very different cases. 1. The 
first case is, when clay-land is to be drained, for the 
purpose of carrying off the rain-water that falls on its 
own surface only. 2. The second case is when land is 
to be cleared of the water rising from below, which is 
derived from the rain falling on lands of higher level. 
In the first mentioned case, | apprehend experience has 
shown, that to drain down the slope is most effectual ; 
but in the second case, on the contrary, has not the ld 
plan of draining across the slope been proved to be 
preferable? §. S. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
BouckwueatT: Inquirer. Itisin seed and in flower and in bud 
ai its harvest tinue, You must just chovge that time when 
the first appears to be a maximum.—We shouid be inclined 
to apply guano as a top-dressing to the Wheat, 
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Froosine: JAS. Your qucstion has been seat Lo ove wu0 hae 
erected such shede, 

Foop rou Pics: £ A, We should prefer Tares, Clover, or 
Trifolium incarnatum to Rye-grass as food for pigs. The 
Rye-grass should not be sown later than early in September. 

THay-makine Macutnes: P 7'0O. Mra, Wedlake, of Romtord,. 
makes them, we believe, of first-rate construction. 

IvaLian Rye-cpass: WH You had better not sow Italian 
Rye-grass now; wait till spring. About green crop rotation 
see an Essay in the last Number of the Royal English Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal, oo increasing our supplies of 
animal food, If you have it not, sead us your adress. 

Lanp Drainage Company: S P, We have not by us their 
prospectus; and if they wish to be known they should 
advertise, 

Lias Cuay: BB. It is very calcareous; and its fertilising 
powers when burned may be owing partly to its containing 
caustic lime, and partly to the circumstance that burned 
clay possesses the power of concentrating within itself 
ammonia and other gases, of fertilising tendency. It pays 
well to burn the clods on clay land. Stifle burning is ths 
most economical sys'em, 

Manootp Worzet Leaves: G@ W. Bury them in a pit, the 
bottum of which admits of drainage, and mix common 
salt with them in the proportion of 2 lbs. of salt to 
lewt. of leaves. ‘‘ By this process Mr. Huxtable has kepr 
them for 24 years, at the lapse of which time they were eaten 
with avi lity by cows, sheep, and pigs.” 

Moopy’s Tornip CrousHer: An Old Subscriber. It is a sparred 
iron framework of an inverted conical shape. The roots are 
thrown in and forced or grated through, by a sort of revoly- 
ing piston, which catches them between it and the bars of 
the framework. Mc. Moody, of Shaftesbury, Wiltshire, 

Mr, Witkins’ Daitt; fF AS. If ‘*F AS.” will pay for tie 
making ove, I will superiatead the making. I think the ex- 
pense would be about 20) ; but I cou'd make one for 101,, if 
J fitted it to the carriage of another drill, which I could do. 
You understand it puts in guano at the same time with the 
seed, or either separately ; bu’ if both are put in together, I 
put each in in separate rows, thus, corn, guaao, corn, guano, 
corn, guano; or guano between each row of seed, This my 
drill will do; or it will put both in in one row together, as 
you please, Two seeds cannot, unless I wish it, be deposited 
in the same place; the seed drop one by one; but of course 
I could drop 1, 10, or 100. So that wich the same accuracy I 
can put in as little as a pint an acre, or as muca as a cvommb. 
In 5 minutes also it is the best horse-hoe I ever saw. 
G. Wilkins, 

Oitcakes: A B says— In the analysis of the various sorts of 
oilcake, by Mr. Way, ia the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, he comes to the conclusion that Xnglish cake 
contaius more oil in it than the American, I think he is in 
error, The American oilcake is dry and friable (some is 
hard), aud never fungates (to coin a word) ; the English cake 
kept uaoder like circumstances soon is covered with fungi. 
This must arise from water—moisture—not from the presence 
of oil.” 

Proressok Way’s Parer: Member of the Roy. Ag. Soc. We will 
publish extracts. We cannoc assist you in your search for 
second-hand copies of the Journal. 

Pigeon Deaters: X X X. Messrs. Bailey, of Mount-etreet, 
Grosvenor-square, London; and Baker, who advertises in 
our columns. 

SupenPHosPHateE : Inquirer had better postpone the application 
till February. 

To Tetser Cows: G Wsays—“ There is no better collar for 
te heriag cows than a stout leather strap and buckle, like a 
simple dog collar.” 

Turnip Seep: P TO, We are not aware that it is necessary 
to the excellence of the seed that the plants from which it 
was saved should have been transplanted. 


Selarkels. 
COVENT GARDEN, Sept. 28. ; 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee are plentiful, more especially the former. Peaches 
and Nectarines are less abundant. Oranges and Lemons 
though searcer are sufficient for thedemand, Plums and Pears 
are still received from the Continent in great abundance. 
Fiiberts are dearer. Carrots and Turnips may be had at 3d. 
to 6d.a bunch, Potatoes are good and cheap, Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand. Mushroouwe are 
scarcer, as are also French Beans, Cut Flowers consist of 
Heatns, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dablias, 
Verbenas, Biguonia venusta, Stephanotis floribunda, Heliv- 
tropes, Calceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per ib., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,2s to 5s 
— Portugal, p. lb., 8d tols 
Peaches, per doz., 1s 6d to 68 
Necvarines, p. doz,, 1s 6d to 4s 
Apricots, per doz,, 1s 6d to 5s 
Figs, per punnet, 2s to 4s 
Melons, each, 1s to 38 
Ptums, p. punnet, 1s to 13 6d 
Green-gazes, do., 1s to 2s 
— per sieve, 83 to 10s 
Pears, per doz, ls to 3s 


Appiles,deasert,p.bueh,4s to 8s 
— kitchen,do.,1s 6d toos 6d 
Lemons, per duz., 1s to 2s 
Oranges, per doz., 2s to 3s 
— per 100, 8s to 24s 
Almonds, per peck, 638 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 3g, 
Wainuts, p. 100, 1s co 2s 
— p. bush., 12s to 2458 
Nuts, Barcelona, p.bsh,20sto22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12+ to l4s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs., 40s to 50s 


VEGETABLES, 


French Beans, p. sieve, 8s to 4s 
Cabbages, per duz., 6d to 1s 
Greens,p. doz, bunches, 33 to 4s 
Uauiltiowers, p. doz., 2s so 4s 
Sorrel, p. bt. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 8Us 

— per cwt., 236d to 4s 

— per bush.,, ls 6d to 2s 6d 
Turnips, p.12 oua.,2s 6d to 3s 6d 
Red Beet, per doz., ls to 2s 
Cucumbers, p. doz., ls to 63 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, ls to Js 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. puunet, 1s to 1s6d 
Spinacd, p. half sieve,1s 6d to 3s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d 

— Spauish, p. doz., ls 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 


Garlic, per Ib.,4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p, doz., 2s to 4s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
6d to ls Gd 
Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 1s to 1s 64 
— Cos, p. score, 6d tolséa 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1» to4s 
Mushrvoms, p, pot.,ls6d +0 236d 
— per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Fennei, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to dd 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., ls to 2a 
— Hoots, p. dbdle,, ¥d to 1s 
Marjoraim, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Mint, green, per buneh, 2d 
Watercress, p.l2bunch., 6dto9d 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Sept. 23, 
The number of Beasts is again large, and the average quality 
is still very indifferent ; cunsequently the choicest are di-- 


posed of, but inferior kinds are scarcely saleable. 


Ali bough 


the supply of Sheepis not excessive, the demand is so small 
they cannot all be sold, notwiths:anding a reduction is sub- 


mitted Lo. 
gecrerally is bad, 


There is more demand for a choice Calt, but trade 
The foreiga supply consists of 1267 Beasts, 


4570 Sheep, 205 Calves, and 10 Pigs. 


Per 3t. of3 103,—8 G 8 a 
Best Scots, Here- 
fords, &c. . 3d 4to3 6 


Best Sbort-horos 3 0—3 4 
éd quatity Beasts 2 4—2 lv 
Best Downs and 

Half-oreds ...3 8—3 10 


Ditto Sbora one — 


Beasts, 4872; Sheep and Lambs, 29,810; Calves, 251; Pigs, 


Perst.of 8lbs—s ds d 
Best Long-woole. 3 £to3 6 
Ditto Shorn ana) Case == iewe 
Ewes @2dquality2 8—3 2 
Ditto Shorno ee ae 
Lambs woe jose) see 


Calves: ..aeeaeet4s G06 
Pigs .3 4—4 6 
550. 


Friday, Sept, 27, 


The supply of Beasts is iarge ; 


and those jeft from Monday, 


it chietly consists of foreiguers 


Choice qualities being scarce 
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meet with a very ready sale; but trade is exceedingly bad for 
all other kinds, Sheep are plentiful for the time of year. There 
is more inquiry for the best descriptions, but on the average 
trade is no better. There is very little trade for Calves, and 
3s. 4d. is an extreme quotation, From Holland and Germany 
there are 508 Beasts, 2150 Sheep, 234 Calves, and 20 Pigs; 200 
Beasts from the midland counties; and 87 Milch Cows from 
the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. ..3 4to3 6 
Best Sbort-horns 3 0—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 10 


Ditto Shorn err 8 cr 
Ewes & 2d quality 2 8—8 2 
Ditto Shorn ee ae 


Best Downs and LBRODS ice, ieep per) censors 
Half-breds ...3 8—3 10] Calves ... we 2 4—38 4 
Ditto Shorn Pigs .8B 4—4 0 


Beasts, 1026 ; Sheep and Lambs. 7360; Calves, 502; Pigs, 510, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 26, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s ; Clover ws vee 708 t0 855 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 66 | Secondcut ... ... 60 75 
OWOD onhn Joa aes Be ener 7 26 
New Hay aa hans) ee _ J. CooPpEes. 
CuMBERLAND MARKET, Sept. 26. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto75s | Inferior ... 60sto 72s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 | New Clover — _ 
New Hay anal ies aan — | Straw as kde = 28 
Old Clover ... ..._ 78 84 JosHua BAKER. 
WuitkcHareEL, Sept. 26, 
Fine Old Hay 683 to 728 | New Clover 708 to 80s 
Inferior ditto ~~ — | Inferior ditto... ... — = 
New Hay S/o uantes Aaa GBs WEE a...) cane anes s ieee 26 
Old Clover ... ... 75 84 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, Sept, 27. 
Ravensworth West Hartley, 15s. 6d.; Wallsend Riddell, 
16s.; Wallsend Hetton, 17s.; Wallsend Bewick, 1és.; Walls- 
end Lambton, 16s. 9d.—Ships at market, 30. 


HOPS,—Fripay, Sept. 27. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smitu report that the demand for 
mew Hops continues very brisk at full prices. Duty, 210,0002, 


MARK LANE. 
Monpay, SEPT. 23.—The supply of Wheat by land carriage 
samples from Essex this morning was moderate, but large 
from Kent ; the best qualities were realised at fully last week’s 
prices, but the secondary and those of inferior condition met a 
slow sale. Foreign was in rather improved but retail demand, 
and our quotations continue to be fully supported.—Malting 
Barley is unaltered in value ; grinding is the turn cheaper.— 
Beans are quite as dearas on this day se’nnvight.—White Peas 
must be written 1s. per qr. cheaper ; other sorts maintain last 
week’s prices.—The arrival of Oats being considerable, all de- 
scriptions must be written 6d. per qr. lower.—Full prices are 
asked for Flour, but the sale is not brisk. 
PreR IMPERIAL QUARTER. 


8 Ss. 8. 


hy A 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White}45—48)Red ...,.,/42—46 
- — fine selected runs ...ditto|46—5U|Red ...... —- 
— —— — PAAV EFA. .idsessiavnceenscesr¥ 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White} — |Red ...... 36—42 
— FOreign .........ccrecseenesseccseoerseenaes 35—52 


Barley,grind. & distil., 22s to 23s...Chev.|26—29|Malting |24—26 
— ‘Foreign....Grinding and distilling|17—23] Malting 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk .....:....c..ss00e0 15—18 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ..,.Potato]20—23|Feed ...|19—21 
16—20|Feed ip 
18—22|\Feed .../16—18 
26—28) Foreign _ 


26—28| Harrow 

—  |Longpod 
24—34 | Egyptian |: 
32—35| Suffolk... |: 


Peas, white, Eesex and Kent...... 
— Maple.... .32s to 348. rds 29—31| Foreign 
I BIZO nny capeensssepaassnspsmasnorepes a 26—30] Yellow.../25—30 
Flour, best marks, delivered.., per sack/36—40 
— Suffolk .+. +. Gitto|32—36| Norfolk 
— Foreign .... per barrel|22—25| Per sack |32—s9 
FRIDAY, SEPT. — Excepting foreign Wheat, of which the 
supply is good, the arrivals of grain this week have been emall. 
This morping’s market was thinly attended, and for the samples 
of English Wheat left over from Monday, that day’s prices are 
unobtainable. Foreign was neglected, and prices must be con- 
sidered nominal. Barley isa heavy sale at Monday’s prices. 
Beans and Peas unaltered in value. Oats are in improved de- 
mand, and the turn in favour of the seller. The Fiour market 
is heavy ; Norfolk and American is 6d. to Is. cheaper. During 
the week a Jarge business has been dore in floating cargoes oi 
Wheat and Maize from the Mediterranean for Ireland. 


IMPERIAL WHat. |BAaBLEY., Oats.) RYE. | BEANS. | PEAS. | 
AVERAGES. [os SST ie Sn eee 
Aug. 43s 8d| 22s 8d|18s 44|23s 0d) 288 2d|26s 5d 
= 43 6 | 23 017 9 [2010 | 28 1 /26 : 
— 43 6 22 4/17 9 |28 4 28 11 |20 11 
Sept. 43 2 23 6 {417 11 J25 4 28 9 |27 10 
_— 42 10 23 9 |17 4 |26 10 29 7|28 9 
—_ 42 7 2410/17 1/26 4 29 5 {29 5 
Aggreg. Aver.| 43 2] 23 317 8 j24 3) 2810/27 7 
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Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
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LiverPoon, Fripay, SEFT. 20.—A fair quantity of Wheat 
and Flour from foreign ports has arrived during the last three 
days, but from our own coasts the importation has been very 
light of any article of the grain trade. At this morning’s 
market there was a large dispJay of samples of Wheat and 
Flcur, and having only a moderate demand, prices were the 
turn in tayour of buyers. The marketis at present very bare 
of good mealing Oats. Barley, Beans, and Peas each brought 
extreme rates, with a steady healthy demand for feeding pur- 
poses. Indian Corn continues to be held firmly, at 28s, per 
480 lbs, for the best American yellow, but there is very little 
passing in the article this morning. TurEspay, SEpr. 24,— 
We bave to note a further very abundent import of Wheat from 
the Baltic. the near Continental ports, including France and 
the south of Europe, with equally large arrivals of States. 
Canadian, and French Flour. The pressure of these extraor- 
dinary importations of Wheat and Flour, added tothe heavy 
arrivals of last week, hasnot produced that serious impression 
upon the trade which was anticipated at our market to-day, 


the decline in English and Irish new Wheats not exceeding 2d., | 


and the general qualities of foreign merely 1d. per 70 lbs. from 
the rates of Tuesday last, Malting Barley and Malt may be 
noted ls. per qr. lower. 
advanced ls. per qr. Oats move slowly, on late terms. The 
trade closed firmly at the currency of this day se’nnight. 
Wheat, English red, per 70 lbs., 58. 8d. to 6s. 2d.; white, 
6s. 0d. to 6s.5d. Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 60 lbe., 2s, 10a. 
to 3s. 2d. Malt, English, per qr. pale. 48s. to 53s, Oats, 
English and Scotch, per 45 ibs,, 28. 9d. to 3a, Od, 

English, per qr., 28s, to32s, Peas, do. do,, 31s, to 33s, 


Best Long-wools. 3 4to3 6) 


Beans remain steady in value, Peas | 


Beans, | 


Its MACHINES, fully Illustrated by Engravings on Wood and 
| Its BUILDINGS and ROADS, fully Ilustrated by Engravings— 


| The SOIL: Vazpation, SuRvEYING, ENcLosuRES—JouN BrA- 


er 


|[Supr. 28, a 


Reissue, Part I. on First October, to be continued Monthly, 
In Parts, 2s, 6d. each, Super Royal 8v0. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 


IN WHICH 


THE THEORY, THE ART, AND THE BUSINESS OF FARMING, 


IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS, ARE THOROUGHLY AND PRACTICALLY TREATED. 


BY UPWARDS OF FIFTY OF THE MOST £MINENT FARMERS, LAND AGENTS, AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE DAY, 
EDITED BY JOHN OC. MORTON, 


EDITOR OF ‘THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE,’ 


With above One Thousand Ullustrations on WHood and Steel. 


on 


~—? 


Tux, object.of this Work is to present to the Agricultural Reader the whole of the truth immediately connected with his 
profession, so far as it is known to the men most familiar with the sciences it involves, the methods it employs, and the 
risks it incurs. For this purpose, every topic requiring discussion has been placed in the hands of those with whom it 
ons been a matter of personal experience and study. 

Agriculture is so extensive a subject, that no one writer can speak from personal knowledge on all its departments ; 
ani it is a subject so variable with circumstances, and therefore so liable to misrepresentation, that no other kind of 
knowledge is worth communicating. Many previous attempts have been made to condense in one Work all existing 
information on Agricultural affairs; but the Authors, or Editors, however skilful in recording their own experience, and. 
however successful there, have never had equal success in conveying the experience of others. The Agriculturist, in daily 
coxtact with Nature, requires the assistance of those who have had personal acquaintance with her laws and require- 
ments; writers retailing an experience at second hand upon these points, can neither be aecurate nor full enough for his 
purpose. 

Tn offering, therefore, to the Agriculturists of Great Britain a CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL AND 
ScipnrIFIC, intended to be a Standard Book of reference on all the subjects of which it treats, we should greatly mistake 
the exigencies of the times did we present a mere compilation of bygone information, which, however interesting in itself, 
can be of little real use to the practical man. 

The only way in which the knowledge of his art can be brought down to the present day; its various methods— 
detailed with accuracy for his information; and the explanations given of their success or failure which the now more 
perfect Theory of Agriculture has furnished ; is to place every department of the wide subject in the hands of those who 
have made it their especial study. 

To accomplish this desirable object has been the great aim of the Editor and Publishers of the CycLopepIA or Acrt- 
cuirurE; and for this purpose the assistance of our most distinguished agricultural writers has been engaged. Each 
separate topic will be discussed by its own student, in order that the whole may be presented as perfectly as possible. 
Whe reader will therefore receive no mere compilation of other works—he will, in every section of the subject, be 
instructed by the man who has made it his especial study, Thus, even in the ‘ Calendar of Farm Operations,’ which 
might, perhaps harmlessly, have been a mere abstract of previous publications on farm practice, the successive sentences 
have been penned by those who have themselves carried out the processes described, or the instructions suggested: and in 
that one appendage to the Work, the details of farm operations are given as actually practised in twenty different counties 
of Scotland and England, by more than twenty of our most successful farmers and cultivators. 

As regards the body of the Work, the names of its writers—a list of which is appended—are sufficient guarantee for 
the practical value of the performance. A Work on the Theory and Art of Agriculture, of which the several departments 
are undertaken by such contributors, may well command confidence. 

Tilustrations on wood and steel, of Farm Buildings, Insects, Plants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural Machines, 
Implements and Operations, &c., will be given wherever it is presumed they can be useful, 


A LIST OF THE WRITERS. 
THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Its BOTANY, fully Illustrated by Wood Engrayings—Joun LinD- of the InsEcTs which injure or benefit Crops, and affect Cartie— 
LEY, Ph.D.,F.R.S. DISEASES OF Prants—Rev. M.J. BERKELEY, Joun Curtis, F.L.S., Author of ‘The British Entomology,’ &e. 
MA., F.L.S., King’s Cliffe, Wansford. Its GEOLOGY—Joun Morrow, F.G.S., Whitfield, Gloucestershire; . 

Tis CHEMISTRY—Lyon PLayFarr, Ph.D., F.B.S.; Joun THOMAS Josuua Tres, F.G.S., of the National Geol. Survey. 
Way, Consulting Chemist to the Roy. Agricult. Soc. of England. | Its HISTORY and GENERAL PHILOSOPHY—C, Waren Hos- 

Tis ENTOMOLOGY, including DescRipTIoNns and ILLUSTRATIONS xxns, B.A. 

ART OF AGRICULTURE. 

The EDUCATION of its Practitioners—C. Wren Hosxyws, B.A. The DAIRY—Messrs. HAaxton, Fifeshire; Patty, Cheshire; Srax- 

Tis PECULIARITIES, in ENeLAND, ScoTLAND, IRELAND, and LARD, Leicestershire; TUCKER, Dorsetshire. 

FLANDERS—PH, PuSEY, M.P.; Rev. W. Hicxry,M.A.,Thatcham' | CULTIVATED PLANTS, including Crors, Geasses, and TREES— 
Newbury, Berkshire; Joun HaxtTon, Tenant of Drumnod, Messrs. RoperT BAxkwr, Land Agent and Tenant, Essex; 
Cupar-Fife; T.G.J. VAN DEN BoscH, Holland. ( J. A. CuarxKe, Lincolnshire; Hewitt Davis, Land Agent, 

London; J. H. Dickson, Flax-dresser and Agent, London; 
Wiu11am Gorrie, Farm Manager and Factor, Mid-Lothian; 
Joun and Jas. Gricor, of the Norwich and Forres Nurseries; 
Joun Haxron, Fife; J. C. Morron; J. M. Pate, Surrey; 
Huo Rayysiep, Land Agent, Hampshire; WILLIAM Roacu, 
Gloucestershire; James Smerp, Kent; Ropert THomson, 
of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick; JouN ToweERs, 
Surrey; T. TuckER, Dorsetshire. 

ROTATION of CROPS—J. Caren, Tenant of Baldoon, Wigtonshire. 

PASTURE FARMING — Messrs. J. A. CLARKE, Lincolnshire ; 
J. W. Ciarx, Hampshire; J. HANNAM, Yorkshire. 

CALENDAR of OPERATIONS, in ARABLE, Meapow, Darry, and 
Srock Farminc—Messrs. BRAVENDER, CArRD, J. A. CLARKE, 
J, W. CLARK, GLENDINNING, GORBIE, Haxzton,J.C, Morton; 
Pave, Parin, RAYNBIRD, RICHARDSON, Roach, Russ£11, 
SMEED, SPOONER, STALLARD, THOMSON, TowERs, TUCKES, 
J. Witson, A. T. Witson, J. WicHTON. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES—J. C. Morton. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—J. C. Morton. : 

EFFECT of CLIMATE on the ART, R. Russext, Tenant of Kil- 
whiss, Cupar-Fife. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY—Breap, Bees, Cxper, Meat, Sc.— 
J, Towmrs, Surrey; WiLt1aM Ewan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Steel—Joun C. Morton, Whitfield, Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 
James NewLanps, C.E., Borough Engineer, Liverpool. 


VENDER, Land Agent, Cirencester. IMPROVEMENT of Bogs and 
Wastes—Rev. W. Hickey, M.A, Drajninc—JoHNn GIRD- 
woop, F.B.S.S.A., Agricultural bngineer. Manurinc—J.Han- 
wam, Tenant, Kirk Deighton, Wetherby, Yorkshire. CuLTIva- 
TION—JoHN Haxton, Cupar-Fife. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS and their Management: CoMPARATIVE 
Anatomy, DIszAsES, &¢,; the Horse, its Breeds and Manage- 
ment— W. C. Spoons, Veterinary Surgeon, Southampton. 
The Ox, its Breeds and Management ; the SHEEP, its Breeds 
and Management—Messrs. James CARD, Wigtonshire; J. A. 
CLARKE, Lincolnshire; Colonel Le CouTEuR, Jersey; H. StRAF- 
¥orD, Editor of the Short-Horn Herd-Book; G. TURNER, 
Devonshire; E. F. WeLLEs, Worcestershire ; Joun WIson, 
Berwickshire; and A. T. WILSON, Lammermuir. The Hoe, 
its Breeds and Management—J oHN HANNAM, Yorkshire. The 
Doe, RaBzir, PrcEon, Goat, Ass—H. D. Ricnarpson, Dub- 
lin, The ALpPACA—W. Warton. The Bez—J. Wicuton, 
Costessy Hall, Norfolk. PourtEy—Rev. E. 8. Dixon, M.A, 
Intwood-with-Keswick, Norfolk. 

BUSINESS OF FARMING. 
RELATION of LANDLORD and TENANT—C, Wren Hosxyns, INVESTMENT of CAPITAL—J, C. Morton. 
— B.A; Joy Gray, Agent for the Greenwich Hospital Hstates; FARM ACCOUNTS—Txomas C. Morton, 


J. Dean, LandAgent; Joan Morton, LandAgent; J.C.Monron. chester. vg 
RELATION of TENANT and LABOURER—J. Ixprzron Burn, of | MARKETS, SALES, &e.—J. Haxton, Fifeshire te 

the Labourer’s Friend Society; Rev. W. Hickey,M.A.; A.SoMER- LAWS RELATING to AGRICULTURE—J. G. Baxt, Solicitor, 

VILLE, Manchester (late of Berwickshire); J. C. Morton. Stroud; J. Batent, M.P., Rochdale; -C. WREN HoskxNs, BA 


BLACKIE AND SON: ® 
QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; SOUTH COLLEGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON. 


¢. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Accountant, Man- 


- 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &e. | 
J AMES PHILLIPS anv Co. are supplying SHEET 
GLASS, 16 ounces to the foot, in boxes of 100 feet each, at 
the following prices for cash : 


Sizes. Inches. Inches. Per foot. Per 100 feet. 
Under 6 by 4 at Idd. is£0 12 6° 
From 6 ,, A TERED 5 20 9; 0.16 6 
7» 45 ” fy 8 » 2d. ,, 018 6 
SROs; 68 3, 2ad. 431 Dns 
10 8 12 9 23d. » 1 2OL 


Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz. from 3d. to 3\d. per square foot, according to size. 
21 oz. . 5d. a 
260z. 4, 34d. 73d. # Bs 53 
Packed in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 
40 in. by 30, 2%d. per foot. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 63 by 43... 10s, 6d. | 7 by 5 and 74 by 53... 12s, Od. 
Sby6 ,, 8sby6s ..13 6 |9by7 ,, l0by8 ..15 0 
Well worth the attention of Nurserymen and Market Gardeners, 
GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 
ALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 
6d, to 1s, each. 
MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s. each, 
PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each, 
WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
LACTOMBETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d. each, 
STANDS, for Pianofortes, ls. each. 

Glass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses. Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 


” ” 


” 


JAMES PHILLIPS anv Co., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET | 


WITHOUT, LONDON. 


ROWN, SHEET, AND ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
FOR HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The Improyed Patent Rough Plat:, made by Messrs, Hartley 
and Co., can be supplied from this Warehouse, of every size 
and substance, at the same prices as at the works. 

100 and 200 feet cases of large Sheet Glass, from 23d. per 
foot. Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per 100 feet, packed in boxes ready 
for immediate delivery. Curators of Botanical Societies, Florists, 
Railway Agents, and others requiring large quantities, will, 
on sending dimensions, receive estimates at the lowest prices. 

GLASS MILK PANS, CREAM POTS, Lactometers, Bee 
Glasses, Fish Globes, and all kinds of Dairy Glass, Propagating 

Glasses, Hyacinth Dishes, Cucumber Tubes, and every other 
description of Garden Glasses. 

PATENT GLASS PENS, self supplying, never blot, never 
soil the ruler, and will write continuously for 12 hours. 

Also, Glass Rulers, Glass Iaks for office-stands, desks, &c, 
Stationers and Schools supplied. Wholesale Warehouse for 
Ornamental Shades, Lamp Shades, Gaa Glasses, Genuine White 
Lead, Paints, Colours, and Pumps for Farm purposes, 

Our Catalogue of 18 folios is the most complete ever published. 
No Gardener or Farm Bailiff should be without one, May be 
had Gratis on sending two postage stamps to Messrs. Cogan 
and Co.,, 48, Leicester-square, London. 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
i COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
TURERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 4-inch to ¢-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure. 


LARGE STOCK OF SILVERED PLATE 
£4. GLASS for Mirrors, also Crown and Sheet Glass in Crates 
and Squares for Dwelling and Hothouse Glazing, at WILLIAM 
PERKS Junior, and Co.’s, Glass and Lead Warehouse, 52, 
-Dale-end, Birmingham. 
aa FOR HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 
ASS. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. 


Sa ty 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 


MILLINGTON’S SHEET GLASS, which is of 
4 © the best description, varying from 16 to 32 ounces, at 
from 2d, per foot and upwards ; 100 feet and 200 feet cases of 
Jarge Sheet Glass, for cutting up, at 24d. per foot, British 
‘Plate Glass, from Is, 2d, to 2s, per foot, according to size, 
‘Patent Rough Plate Glass, from 4 to 1 inch in thickness, from 
4d, per foot upwards. Glass Slates and Tiles. Milk Pans from 
12 to 24 inches diameter, from 2s. to 5s.each Cucumber Tubes, 
from 12 to 24 inches long, at 1d. perinch. Lactometers, 73. 6d, 
each. Wasp Traps.—Lists may be had, on applica‘ion at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, a&ec. 
ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 


5 British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
be square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 


feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
“Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Herrey and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


OTHOUSES ann CONSERVATORIES made and 
. fixed complete in all parts of the Kingdom, at a con- 
_@iderable reduction. One, two, and three-light Cucumber 
and Melon Boxes and Lights of all sizes, kept ready for use, 
_ packed, and sent to all part: of the Kingdom ; warranted best 
Material. Garden-lights of every description, at JAMEs WATTS’, 
. Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road. Reference 
— be had tothe Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade, in most of 
the counties in Englana. 


; Ww 
FJOT-WATER AP 


ARMING. 

PARATUS, with improved 
ce Boilers, requiring no brickwork, and arranged to con- 
finns in action from 12 to 16 hours without attention, adapted 


or Churches, Chapels, Couseryatories, and every description of 


Bui ding, supplied and erected on the most reasonable terms, 
Also the THERMANTERION, an apparatus which warms 
without injuring the air, and recommends itself on account of 
its simplicity, durability, efficiency, and economy, especially 
adapted for Churches, Chapels, Halls, or Buildi:gs, only used 
ee hed — Apply to SPILLER and Taxxer, Engineers, 


Jats 
D> AYACINTY FLOWER DISMES | 


OTTER’S GUANO.— Mr. Porter continues to 
prepare his GUANO, with the latest improvem: nts, at 
the same low price which has given s0 much satisfaction, He 
recommends parties wishing to secure a genuine unadulterated 
article, to address their orders direct to the Factory, No. 28, 
Clapham-road-place, London. 
N.B. Superphosphate of Lime and Gypsum, of guaranteed 
quality, at lowest prices. 
Mr, Porrer has one of Cantelo’s Egg-hatching Machines for 
sale, at Jess than half price. 
J OTICE.—On Account of the POLATOES not being 
Fl yet ready to take up, as formerly adyertised by Hay, 


SanasTer, and Co., the time is upavollably altered to the 14th 
October.—18, Cumberland-place, Newington-Butts, London, 


h AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 

and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
Masesry and Prince AuBeRt, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractore, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimuey-pieces, Pier- 
| table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of yarious de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the mazbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr, Maonus, Pimiico Suare Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 

*.* Roofing aud Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 
(fAMARISED WIRE GAME NETTING— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


mm 
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2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
9 64 


2-inch ,, strong A ” ” 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, 12 e 9 Ee 
lg-inch ,, light er 8 45 6 oF 
lg-inch ,, strong an 10 ce 8 +; 
lz-inch ,, extrastrong ,, 14 11 “4 


If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 

WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUAKe FUOT. 


~ PSO “ 7; 


PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requ'res no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not haviog the slightest action on it, It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogiseg both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, andis peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, te made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard. 
44d, 36 9d. 5 


» ” 33 


~ a” 48 39 ” 
Galvanised do., 1d, per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. eachr 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire fo- 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and eyery description of Wire; 
work; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of Tuomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE AND OTHER 

BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently sold under the name of these favourite 
Ales, the public are respectfully requested to apply at the re- 
spective stores, where a list of bottlers will be furnished, from 
whom these alee may be obtained genuine, and where also they 
may be had in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, either singly 
or in any quantity. Apply to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLsorp and Sons, 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, or their Stores, at 61, King- 
William-street, City ; Cork-street, Liverpool; High-street, Bir- 
mingham ; and the Exchange. Manchester. 


CURVY, LEPROSY, SCROFULA, AND ALL 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN, CAN BE CURED BY HOL- 
LOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The heaviness, weari- 
ness, dejection of spirits, and other oppressions usually at- 
tendanot on those who suffer from diseases of the skin, are 
speedily remoyed by the use of Ho~Loway’s Ointment and 
Pills. The efficacy of these Medicines in improving the bad 
habit of body and curing complainis of this distressing nature 
stand unrivalled ; and in many parts abroad, where the malady 
isso prevalent, the cures are wonderful. The purifying pro- 
perties of the Pills, and the peculiar effect the Uintment has on 
the skin, render them superior to every other remedy,—Sold by 
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All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. | 


NEW GERANIUMS., &c., AT REDUCED PRICES, NOW 
READY FOR SENDING OUT, 
ASS anp BROWN have a large, healthy, and 


vigorous stock of the following, well-established in 4-inch 


pots. 


Orders will be executed in rotation as they are received, 


NEW VARIETIES SENT OUT LAST SEASON, 
Foster’s Gipsy Bride Ss ae ... 108, 6d. 
», Constance ae ee 
»  Conspicuum 3 6 
Beck’s Loveliness 5 0 

3, Governor 5 0 

» Painter 5 0 

A Rosalind - Ore 5 6 
Gaines’s Flying Dutehma 7 6 
Hoyle’s Prince of Orange 7 6 
»  Satistaction 7 6 

»  Nonsuch .. 5 0 

3, Christabel... ‘er 

»  Crispina 5 0 

» Nandee + 5 0 
Foquett’s Magnificent... Hh 716 
Symons’s Field Marshal T us 


” 


Any 12 of the above for 3l. 10s., or 12 


> 


our own 


selection for 21. 15s. 


Any 12 of the following new 


varieties of the autumn of 


1848 for 1/. 10s., or 12 of our own selection for Li. 5s. 


Belle of the Village (Hoyle’s) 
Brilliant (Topping’s) 
Cracker (Beck’s) 
Crusader (Hvyle’s) 
Delicatissima (Beck’s) 
Elegans (Topping’s) 
Emilia (eck’s) 
Flamingo (Hoyle’s) 
Mont Blane, No. 2 
Princess (Beck’s) 
Prometheus (Hoyle’s) 


Queen Victoria (Whomes’) 
Kkebecca (Topping’s) 
Refulgent (Beck’s) 

Rolla ( Hoyle’s) 
Salamander (Gaines’) 
Sparkler (Hoyle’s) 

Star (Beck’s) 

Sundown (Beck’s) 
Symmetry (Beck’s) 

Virgin Queen (Arnold’s) 
Windsor Castle (Whomeg’) 


all vendors of medicine, and at Prof. Hottoway’s Establish-' 


ment, 244, Strand, London. 


Princess Helena (Whomes’) 


Any 12 of the following first-rate older varieties for 1l., 
or our own selection for 15s. Any 20 for 1/, 10s., 
or 20 of our own selection for ll. 1s. 


Gustavus (Beck’s) 

Isabella (Beck's) 

Jenny Lind (Lyne’s) 

Mary Queen of Scots (Gaines’) 
Mercury (Lyne’s) 

Mrs. Brock 

Mustee (Beck's) 

Negress (Garth’s) 

Orion (Foster’s) 

Painted Lady (Foster’s) 
Peri (Lyne’s) 

Pericles (Foster’s) 

Rachel superb 

Resplendent ( Beck’s) 

Rosa Mundi (Miller’s) 
Rosamond (eck’s) 

Rosy Circle (Beck’s) 
Grandiflora (Beck’s) Scarlet Defiance (Miller’s) 
Gulielma (Beck’s) Star of the West (Lyne’s) 


A collection of the best old varieties at 6s. to 9s. per doz. 


FANCY GERANIUMS,.—Hero of Surrey (Gaines’s), 3s. 6d. ; 
Alboni (Henderson’s), 3s. 64. 12 fine showy varieties for 15s., 
or six for 9s. 

FUCHSIAS.—Story’s, Mayle’s, Smith’s, and Rumley’s new 
varieties of 1850, 12 for 1U. 5s., or 12 of our own selection 
for 11. 

VERBENAS.—Smith’s, Barker’s, Chauviere’s, and other new 
varieties of 1850. 12 for 15s, or 12 of our own selec’ion for 12s, 

PETUNIAS.—12 of our own and other varieties of 1850 for 1ds., 
or six for 10s. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, well set for bloom, 
12 strong and bushy plants, best new varieties of last 
season, for flowering fine this autumn .. ..£015 0 

60 splendid varieties, including the above, 2l.; 40 

ditto for... oar tt aca : aoe wes ee 

25 fine varieties, 17s. 6d. ; 12 ditto for iS. 09 0 
Goods cariage free to London, or any station on the London 

and Bury line, and extra plants sent gratis with orders of 40s. 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents. Post- 

office orders payable to Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN BROWN, 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

7 WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, beg to 

® inform the Nobility and Gentry that they have now got a 
large collection of fine Bulbs, which they can supply very cheap. 

Small collections made up, consisting of Hyacinths, Narcissus, 

Tulips, Jonquils, Cr cus, Snowdroys, Gladiolus, Alstreolum, 

Anemones, Ranunculus, Iris, Scilla, and other appropriate 

kinds, for 30s., 20s., aud 10s. Priced Catalogues sent upon 

application, Also a very fine collection of GRAPE VINES 

IN POTS, from eyes two and three years old, for FORCING 

IN POTS or PLANTING.—STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS in extensive variety. 

J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


Armada (Foster’s) 
Augaus'a (Loyle’s) 
Brockii 

Comellia alba 
Cassandra (Beck's) 
Cavalier (Beck’s) 
Centurion (Beck’s) 
Chimborazi (Hoyle’s) 
Clara (Stewart's) 
Cruenta (Beck’s) 
Distinctus (Miller’s) 
Duke of Hamilton (Foster’s) 
Empo (White’s) 

Fair Rosamond 
Fire-fly (Lyne’s) 
Forget-me-Not (Lyne’s) 
Gigantic (Beck’s) 


BULBOUS ROOTS, GRAP# VINES, &e. 


Chelsea, 


Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 


WEEKS anv CO.,_ King’s-road, 


s 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 

urpose. 
j THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highast state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices, Also a fine collection of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. i -— 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application,—J. WEEKS ana Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


[Suer. 


JOBSON’S PATENT LIGHT AND HEAT REFLECTING STOVE GRATE, 


DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS, BREAKFAST AND BED ROOMS, 


No. 1. 


cn 


Fig. No. 1 sbows the Stove as it appears wheu in use. 
Fig. No. 2 shows the Reflector drawn out tv remove the 
Ash-pan, &c. 


SUITABLE FOR 


] 
i 


i 
el 


in & 
SEO 
TET 


HALLS, &c. 


(Extract from the Architect of July 6.) - 

_. {We have been much struck with the peeu- 
liarities of this admirabie and scientific invention, 
It effects a considerable saving of fuel, and all the 
heas and light are so completely thrown into the 
room as to afford a degree of cheerfu ness and 
wa mth which twice the amount of fuel would fail 
to produce in any ordinary fire-place. The full 
heat is diffused equally into every corner, and the 
floor is thus warmed without any draught across 
the feet. Riek of fire is very much lessened by 
the facilities afforded for building the stove in, go 
as to secure it from the accumulation of soot at 
the back ; and the simple contrivance by which 
the reflector is moved forwards and backwards at 
pleasure, gives perfect command over the ventila- 
tion and heat of the apartments. We must say, 
tbat in all its varieties, this new grate is truly 
admirable; we cannot speak too highly of the 
merits of the invention,” 


(Extract from the Literary Gazette of June 1.) 

**So sound are the principles upon which the 
efficacy of this stove depends, and so ingenious 
are the contrivances to adapt those principles to 
the requirements of room-warming, aye, and of 
room-cvoling (if over-heated), that we have no 
hesitation in describing Jobson's as the nearest 


grate-stove,” 


COTTAM & HALLEN 


Beg to direct public attention to JOBSON and CO.’s newly-patented Stove Grate, which for efficiency, combined ~ 
with economy, they believe to be unequalled. 


The peculiar features of this invention are. that the Reflector entirely surrounds the fire 5 tha 


Ash-pan, being placed out of sight, does not require to be taken out and emptied more than three times a week. 


@ much less quantity of fuel than is used in the common fire-place, and its very moderate price 


t it can be removed at pleasure, with the greatest ease ; and that the 


wl 


4 


Me 


; 


t 


approach we have yet seen to the perfection of a — 


A far greater amount of warmth is obtained from even — 


brings it within the reach of all classes. 


A SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF THESE STOVES; also a large and well-assorted stock of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS—any of which 


latter can be fixed as Rheioclines, or Patent Spring Beds—may be seen at the Show-rooms, 


COTTAM AND HALLEN, ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTORY, 2, WINSLEY-STREET, OX 


716, OXFORD-STREET, three doors 


west of the Princess’s Theatre, 


TRONFOUNDERS, AND IRONMONGERS. 
FORD-STREET, LONDON. 


BOO 


ES. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, VOLUME XL, is now ready, price 5s., 
in cloth lettered.—*,* VOLUME XIL., to be published December 31st, 1850, will complete the Work. 


ALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS.—*,* The Seconp Quarter, forming VOLUME II., 


with a Frontispiece, containing Portrai’s of MiLTon, Barrow, Pore, and DEFOE, is now ready, handsomely bound in 


Cloth, Price Half-a-Crown. 


The FIRST VOLUME is cons‘antly on sale. 


ICTORIAL HALF-HOURS.—*#,* The First Quarter, forming VOLUME f., with an Hluminated 


.4_ Frontispiece, being a fac-simile of Rubens’ ‘‘ Wise Men’s Off-ring,” is published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


On Saturday, Oc'ober 12, 
| NIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE._THE NATIONAL EDITION. Part I., containing Tae Two 


GENTLEMEN oF VERONA, with Forty Illustrations, Price 1s. 


(ate ats CYCL 


OPADIA OF THE 
Number I, 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
Price 2d. 


London : CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by ail Booksellers in Town and Country, 


THE FIRST 


VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


@ eekly Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Is now ready, price 5s. 6d., in cloth boards. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
PART VI., Price 9d., WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 30th INSTANT. 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH (where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; 


and all 


Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HATTON NURSERY, NEAR HOUNSLOW. MIDDLESEX. 
TO NOBLEMEN. GENTLEMEN NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

20,000 Scarlet and other Rhododendrons, 20000 Ghent 
and other Azaleas, 2000 Andromedas, 6010 Kalmias, 2000 
Hardy Heaths, 1000 Daphne Cueorum, 3000 Cedar of Le- 
banon, 1 to 4 feet, in pots, 310 Pzeonia arborea; also a large 

quantity of Seedlings of sorts. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed, 
by the Execurors of the late Mr. John Ronalds, to « ffer 
to an unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Hatton 
Nursery, near Hounslow, Middlesex, about 14 mile from the 
Feltham Station, on MONDAY, October 14, and tollowing day, 
at 11 o’clock, the whole of the vaiuable NURSERY STOOK, 
consisting of a large and rich assortment of American Plants, 
Evergreens, and Deciduous Shrubs, comprising Laurels, Irish 
Yews, Pinus of sorts; Spruce, Scoteh, and Larch Firs ; 
Lime, Alder, Ash, Plane, a large quantity of Quick, three fine 
specimens of Cedrus Deodara, 8 to 10 feet, &« —May b: viewed 
prior to the sale. Caralogues had (6d each, returnable to 
purchaser-) on the premises; of the principal Seedsmen in 
London ; and of the suc ioneers, Leytonstone, Essex. 

NB. The whole of the valuable Stock of the Butts and 
Toolans Nurseries will be sold by Auctivu, on Monday, Oct, 21, 
and following days. 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
i ESSRS. PROYTHERVE ano MORRIS will Sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on FRI- 
DAY, October 11th, a superb collection of CARNATIONS, 


PICUTESS, and PINKS; also abour 100 rows of very cnoice 
Tulijs (the property of Mr. Willmer, Sunbury), together with a 
few first-rate double and single Hyacin'hs. May be viewed 
the morning of sale. Catalogues had at the Mart, and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery Leytonstone, Essex. 

A LARGE AND IM!'ORTANT SALE OF EVERGREENS 
TO NOBLEMBN, GENTLEMEN, NURSEXKYMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE ano MORRIS are in- 
L structed by Mr. J.Smith to submis to an unrererved Sale 
bes Ancion, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on 
THURSDAY, Octob-r 17th, and following day, at 12 o'clock 
precisely, the whole of the va uable EVERGREENS, com- 
prising fine-grown plants of variegated Hollies, Aucuba, Box, 
Laurestinus, Laurels, Vhillyreas, Scarlet Aubutus, Bay, 
Khododendrons, Azaless, Lilac, Ivies, Brooms, and Clematis 
in pots, together with the remainiog Greeshonse Plants. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues bad, oue week prior to the sale 
(G2 each, returnable to purchasers) on the premises; of the 
principal seed»mea in London ; and of the Auctioneers, Ley- 
onstone, Essex, 


FARM WANTED IMMEDIATELY IN WILTS OR DORSET- 
M R. HURLEY is instructed to obtain immediately 
A GOOD TURNIP-LAND FARM, OF 50 OR 100 
ACRES, with good Farm-bouse and Buildings, in ei:her of the 
above counties.—Full particulars to be sent to the Agricultural 
Agency Offices, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


DEVON.—DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, WITH LAND, TO 
BE SOLD OR LET IMMEDIATELY. 

\ R. HURLEY is instructed to dispose of a beau- 
tiful ESTATE in Devon, having an excellent RES 

DENCE, situate near the Market Town of Bideford (wh 


will be the terminus of the Taw Vale Railway), 28 miles from 


| 
j 


A 


Exeter, and close to the Church ; is very picturesque, asouth © 
aspect, well sheltered, diversified Scenery, excellent Walled ~ 


Garden, Green-house, and 27 acres of Land in a ring fence, im 
the highest state of cultivation, A Trout Stream runs through 


the property, which is two miles only from the sea, running at — 


spring tides up to the gates. Price 2000 guineas. Rent 90/.— 

For plans and to treat, apply to the Auctioneer 
stamps), 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
FARMS TO LET AT MICHAELMAS NEXT. 

R. HURLEY, Farm and Estate Agent, is in- 


structed to let the following, amongst other desirable 


e! 
Dy 


closing two © 


farms: No. 1.—TWO EXCELLENT & ARMS in Herts, 26 miles — 


from London, a.d close to the Great Northern Kailway, 
consisting of 526 and 287 acres respectively, admirably 
adapted for Turnips, Wheat, &c., and for carrying a large 
flock. Rents, 18s. and 2ls. per acre; superior residences 
and buildings. 
Windsor; guod house, &c. No. 3.—A capital Farm at En- 
fild, of 105 acres, equally divided; superior residence and 
buildings. No. 4.—An excellent Farm, with gentiemaa re- 
sidence, &c., with 100 acres of very capital land, equally 
divided ; situate in Essex, within 4 miles of the Harlow 
station. No. 5.—A good Farm iu Sussex of 230 acres, well 
drained, aud adapted to the growth of Wheat and Beans, but 
not of heavy tillage. Rent 20s, per acre, tithes, d&c., 6s. 
Premises; tenaut may propose his own terms. No. 6.—A 
small Farm of 61 acres, in Sussex, with Farm-house and two 
Cottages. Rent, on Jease, 50 a year. No. 7.—A capita 
Farm, in Keut, of 220 acres. Rent 1351. a year, tithe 301. 
Two capital Farms, in Surrey, of 400 and 170 acres. Rent and 
tithes low; the latter tithe free, Another, in same county, 
of 6u0 acres ; rent and tithes very low. Also a good Farm at 
Fulmer, Bucks, of 90 acres, nearly equally divided. And, 
lastly, three Farms, in Kent, consisting of 155, 123, and 76 
acres respective'y ; reuts low.—Apply for terms (inclosing two 
stamps) to the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, Blacktriars-road, 
London, 

WANTED, A SMALL FARM, from 20 to 50 acres. Particu 
lars to be sent to Mr. HuRLEY. * 


No. 2.—A first-rate Farm of 160 acres, uear — 


Good 


CHELSEA.—IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSERY stock, | 


TO NOSLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTUERS, 
ENGAGED IN PLANTING. | . 
R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions to 
submit to public competition by Auction, on the Pre- 
mises. oppvsite Cremorne Gardens, King’s-roa', Che!sea, on 
TUESD \Y October lst, and two folowing days, at 12 o’clodk 
(without reserve), by order of Messrs. W. Dennis & Co, to clear 
about five acres of Jand required f r building purposes. The 
Sock comprises a large assortment of fine Evergreens, large 
Irish Ivies, and other Creepers in pots; 300 varieties of the 
finest Prize Gooseberries, a large quantity of Mulberry Trees 
of all sizes ; the collection of Standard, Dwarf, and Pillar Roses; 
choice Deciduous Sarubs, Ornamental Trees, &c. The Sto cK 
on view till the time of sale.—Catalogues may be bad on the 
of the principal Seedsmen; and of the Auctioneer, 


premises 5 
Ground, Fulbam-road, London. ; 
——<———_—— 


Brompton Auction 

Printed by Wittiam Baaosukr, of No. 13 Upper Woburo-olace, to the 
Parish of St. Paacras, aod FasveaicK Mucuert Evana,of No.7, Church 
row, Stoke Newington, botd in the Couuty of Middlesea, Prioters, at thet 
oifice in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Watteiriars, io toe City of 
Loudon; and publisbed by them at the O fics, No. >, Cnarles-street, to the 
parian of St. Paul’a, Coveot-gardea, m the said county, woere all Adverse 
tisemeots aud Communicarious are to be ADDABSS8D TO THE Kvirea.— 
SaTuBDAL, SEPTEMBER 23, 130. 


. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 40—1850.] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


[Price 6d. 


INDEX. 

Adansovia digitata, bark of .. 631 5 | Machinery, results of.....6..+. 634 ¢ 
Adelges abietis........ . 631 6 | Manure, liquid ...... seeee 633 0 

Bowes Manor, noticed 631 a | — absorption of.. - 6 

British Association. , « 629 ¢ — peat charcoal, &c., as. 

Cabbage, Portugal ... 630 a@ | Manure heap, philosophy o: a ¢ 
Calendar, Horticultural + 631 ¢ | Mushrooms ,.........- a a 
— Agricultural ., . 638 @ | Peat charcoal mixture a 
Chemistry, study of . 637 a | Pelargoniums .. 6 
Crocuses ....... seins 6 | Plough, steam .. 6 
Dahlias, list of. 0 ¢ | Potatoes 630 a 
Education ..,.. « 634 a | Poultry, food for 637 a 
Elder wine » 642 6 — cure for sneezin 638 6 
Evergreens, to pla « 630 ¢ | Rain, fallof ...... 628 a 
Farm, Sandridge .. « 638 a | Salt, effect of, on ve n 629 ¢ 
Fruit rooms ... ., ¢ | Saudridge farin ......seeeeees 638 a 
Fruit trees, hardy c | Soils, absorption of manure by 634 6 
-. e | Spade cultivation...........«5 » 635 ¢ 
ee pn eatable @ | Steam plough ......ee0+s 626 6 
Garden, 6 | Strawberry tiles, Roberts’, 627 b 
Garden refuse, 9 ¢ | Trees, fruit, bardy ..... 628 ¢ 
Tass seeds . 6 | Vegetation, effect of salt 629 ¢ 
orticultural e | Villa gardenio eo 629 ¢€ 
Village excursion 629 a 
— ignorance 630 ¢ 
Wheat, Mr. Wilkins’ 636 a 
a deeveee Wheat crop .....0.0s +» 637 ¢ 
Labourers, agricultural ...... 637 c ' Wine, Elder ...., qevecsnacesa: Oo2°0 


Exratum—In Mr. Lieursopy’s Advertisement of the 28th 
ult., headed ‘‘ Burman’s Mrs. Burman Pink,” the price should 
be 5s. per pair, and not 51, 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, ba ELD, near UCKFIELD, 
SEX 


SU . 
W M. WOOD anp SON having with much care made 
a choice Selection of the best CINERARIAS from those 
sent out during the last two seasons, and having a fine stock of 
healthy plants, that will bloom well during the ensuing winter 
and spring, beg to offer them on the following terms, viz. : 


12 very superb new varieties = s. Od, 
24 ditto ditto aad ae ea .. 30 0 
12 new Fuchsias of 1850 eee toe 8 in, L8y "0 
12 new Verbenas of 1850 0 are fat ogi Ml 
24 ditto ditto re Le ca eee 
12 new Petunias of 1850 oo ae an ee 1sr.0 
Superior mixed double Hollyhocks, per dozen cereale pall 
Superb named di to, per dozen... bt an He hal 


CHOICE SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS AND CINERARIAS. 
paca HENCHMAN begs to state that he has a few 

_ hundreds of choice seedlings to spare, from the stock 
raised for his own growth, at 2U. per 100. The seed was saved 
with great care from choice varieties, and the plants are free 
and healthy. The Cinerarias will commence blooming in 
February aod March, and the Calceolarias in April and May, 
and will continue to bloom allthe summer. Orders amounting 
to 20. sent carriage free to any part of England. A few packets 
of Calceolaria seed at 1s. and 2s. 6d. each. A remittance 
requested from unknown correspondents, 

Edmonton, near London, 


d ASS ayD BROWN’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 
Superb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 
Double Tulips ; also Priced Aseortments of Choice Imported 
Dutch Hyacioths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 
folium and other Lilies, with a great variety of other bulbs 
and dry roots. The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 
Choice and Select Roses, a few New and other desirable Ever- 
green and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 
Herbaceous Plants, Prize Qooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &c. 

A separate List of Geraniums and other new and seleet 
plants at reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps, 

Our Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition. 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffoik. 


FIRST CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM. 
UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER. — 
= This beautiful flower was exhibited at the Chiswick 
Horticuliwral Féte, May 18, 1850, and was very much 
admired, and was also noticed by all the leading publi- 
cations ; @ description of it will be found in the 
Gardeners Chronicle, by Professor Linpuey; in the 
“ Florist, by Mr. Beck ; and in the “ Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,” by Mr. GLEnny ; all of whom speak in the highest 
ms of praise. Two Seedling “Plants were also exhi- 
bited at the Royal Devon and Cornwall Horticultural 
Show, two days previous to the Chiswick Show, and won 
@ Seedling Prize. It was noticed by the editor of the 
Plymouth Herald, and as it gives a good description of 
at we extract it. 

‘One of the principal attractions at the Show was a magnifi- 
cent Seedling Geranium, raised by William Rundle, ity., Mont. 
Pellier House, Devonport, and for which an extra prize was 
awarded. It attracted the attention of every florist, and was 
undoubtedly one of the best flowersin theroom, The ground 
colour is a bright pink, with a pure white centre, extending over 
One-third of the upper petals. It has a rich and velvety crim- 
S0n Maroon spot, beautifully tinted, and shaded off to the 
ground colour, It is an extra-sized flower, of good shape and 
Substance, like Lyne’s celebrated flower, Forget-Me-Not. In fact, 
it has very much the habit of this sterling Hower, being of a 
mae growth, ond throws its fine flowers well above the 

Further description would bey 
to say, that we are certain it will Sosa iicemplye pale 
faction to every customer, and we cn recommend it with the 
same confidence that we introduced Lynvg puke of Cornwall 
Forget-Me-Not, and Arnold’s Virgin Queen. Those are all sterling 
flowers and wre much admired even at the present du, ng 

Price 20s. cach. Oue given over three to the trade. 

Good strong plants will be ready about the middle of Octove:. 
Apply to W iLL1aM E. RENDLE and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth, 

_ Our new descriptive Catalogue of Geraniums, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias, W&c., ie just published, and can be had on appli- 
fation for One penny stamp, 


ESTIMONIAL TO MR. MUNRO, late Gardener 

to the Horticultural Society of London.—At a Preliminary 

Meeting, held at the Roebuck Inn, Turnham Green, September 

50th, 1850; Mr. Glendinning, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Cock, Mr. 

Edmonds, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Caie, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. Ivison 

being present, Mr. GLENDINNING was called to preside, Mr, Caie 
was then elected Secretary, and Mr. Edmonds Treasurer, 

It was then Resolved, That asubscription not exceeding Half- 
a-crown for each person should be entered into for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Munzo with a suitable Testimonial of esteem, 
on his retiring from the superintendence of the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, which appointment he held for upwards of 
Thirty years. 

Persons desirous of contributing are requested to forward 
their subscriptions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles Edmonds, 
Chiswick House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 

It was also Resolved, That the Subscription List be closed on 
Saturday, November 16th, 1850. 

*,.* Post office orders pavable at Turnham Green. 


ROSE CATALOGUE. 

| [ LANE anv SON, Great Berkhamstead, Herts, 
e will send their New CATALOGUE to all their old cus- 
tomers free, and new applicants may have it by enclosing two 
penny stamps. Those who are about planting Pleasure 
Grounds, &c., should inspect H. L. and Son’s Nurseries (about 
50 acres), as they have a fine healthy stock of some thousands 
of Cedrus Deodara, 2 to 4 feet; Araucarias, 2 to 3 feet ; Abies 
Douglasi, from seed, 4 to 5 feet; with all the leading Pinus, 
Rhododendrons, all the hardy varieties from white to crimson, 
growing in loam, from which they remove readily; also the 
hybrids of Sinensis, greenhouse varieties ; Azaleas, best Ghent ; 
with a general collection of Trees and Shrubs, both for the 


Pleasure Ground and Park; also of Fruits, Catalogues of 
which may be obtained by enclosing two penny stamps. The 
stock of Plants at these Nurseries is kept constantly removed, 
to ensure success, and not drawn up to be sold at a price to 
deceive the public. Double Camellias, and Greenhouse Azaleas, 
1 to 4 feet—prices given on application. 


GERANIUMS, 

po CATTELL has now ready to send out fine 

healthy plants of the following new and splendid sorts, at 
the prices annexed : Prince of Orange, 10s. 6d. ; Nandee, 7s. 6d. ; 
Nonesuch, 10s. 6d. ; Christabel, 7s. 6d.; Lord Gough, 5s.; Lord 
Stanley, 5s.; Crispina, 5s. ; Satisfaction, 5s.; the set of eight, 
including package, 40s. The above are Hoyle’s set of eight, 
as sent out in November 1849, at 21s. and 31s. 6d. each. Twelve 
of the following very superior sorts, mostly new ones in 1848, 
purchaser’s selection, package included, for 24s. (Those with 
F are fancy varieties) ; Salamander, Oriflame, Rosamond, Abd- 
el-Kader, Brilliant, Virgin Queen, Windsor Castle, Crusader, 
Flamingo, Mont Blane No. 2, Forget-me-Not, Alboni(F), Hero 
of Surrey (F), Jenny Lind (F), Odorata magnifica (\F). Every 
sort of the above ought to be in the most unique collection. 

The best and most distinct of the older kinds, both Fancy 
and Florist varieties, 12s. per doz. Scented sorts, in 12 varie- 
ties, 8s. ; Flower of the Day, strong. 10s. 6d. each, 

DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS. 

J.C. begs to observe that his collection of the above have 
arrived in fine condition, a priced Catalogue of which is now 
ready, and may be had on application by enclosing a penny 
stamp. He would particularly call attention to his very splen- 
did Seedling Lilium speciosum or lancifolium, eight varieties 
of which are entered in his Catalogue, worth adding to every 
collection, as they come into flower a fortnight before puncta- 
tum, and vary in colour from punctatum to deeper than Spe- 
ciosum rubrum. Also to his fine collection of Amaryllis, &c. 
A remittance or reference from unknown correspondents, 

Westerham, Kent, Oct. 5. 


PRARE AND HARDY CONIFER. — Planters 
are respectfully informed that YOUELL and CO. can 
supply 25 Rare and Hardy species of the above, in pots, for 51., 
package included and carriage paid to London or Hull, names 
of which can be had on application. They also invite attention 
to their extensive Stock of ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA (well 
adapted for sea-side planting), and CEDRUS DEODARA, 
which they can supply in any quantity from 1 to 3 ft. in height, 
TO THE ADMIRERS OF THAT SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL FLOWER, 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
OUELL anp Co. are now executing orders from 
their extensive and very select collection of the above, 
comprising all the new and fine continental varieties, in bean- 
tiful, healthy, dwarf, bushy plants, set with flower-buds, and 
in_ 5 inch pots, at 12s. per dozen. A few sets of the 9 Liliputian 
Chrysanthemums of 1849, in 5-inch pots, at 12s. the set. 
NEW CAMELLIAS, &c. 
Y OUELL anp CO., possessing an extensive Stock of 
all the new and very best varieties of the above, in beau- 
tiful healthy plaats, well furnished with flower-buds, beg to 
offer them at 30s. per duzen, package included. Catalogues 
can be had on application. 

PINKS, all the finest first-class show varieties, comprising 
such as have been exhibited in all the winning stands at the 
past metropolitan exhibitions, 12s. and 18s, per dozen pairs, and 
can be sent post free, 

HYACINTAS, a superb collection of all the best kinds 
known, for glasses or pot culture, at 9s., 12s,, and 18s. per doz. 

STRAWBERRIES.—The following are warranted true to 
name: 


Per Hundred—s. d. Per Hundred—s. d. 


Alpine White... .. 8 6] La Liegoise ee scayd Gir 
» Red ae .. 3 6] Martham Seedling, fine . 
Austrian Scarlet 3 6 and early : Pre 
Carolina .., he +» 83 6] Myatt’s Eleanor,,. 5 0 
» _ round white’... 5 0 x» Globe «ao ) Bin G 
Comte de Paris ... yep ote Oi »  Britich Queen... 3 6 
Coul, or Sir G. Macken. 3»  Pine-apple 5 0 
zie’s late scarlet .,, 3 6 » Eliza atmo © 
Cuthill’s Black Prince... 7 6] Myatt’s Prolific .., ow. 5 0 
Downton... .. 5 0] Princess Alice » 3 6 
Elton Pine «» _.«. 8 6] Roseberry 3 6 
G-lah (Kitley’s) p, doz. 2 6 », _. black 5 0 
Grove-ena scarlet p.100 3 6] Royal Pine (fine) Fe) oh) 
Hautbois (pronac, -. @ 0]/ Swainston’s Seedling 
is large flat 5 0 Pine... fe 3.4 
Keens’ Seedling... 3 6] Turner’s Pine ,,, 50 


Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


NEW S®tEDLING GERANIUM, 

UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER has 
been Purchased by the following Nurserymen :—Megars. 
Henderson and Co., Pine-apple-place ; Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
and Co., St. John’s Wood ; Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Siough ; Messrs. Bass and Brown, Sudbury; Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury; Mr. W. Cock, Chiswick; Mr, B. N. Cant, Colches- 
ter; Mr. W. Bragg, Slough ; Mr. Wm, Ivery, Peckham, Surrey ; 

and most of the other leading Nurserymen in the kingdom, 
Strong Plants now sending out, 20s. each, one-third off 
to the trade, with one added to every three. Te | 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE & Co., ESS 

NoRSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 


TO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, Se. 
A VAN GEERT, Frorist, Ghent, begs to inform 
e the above that he has just published his New CATA- 
LOGUE OF PLANTS, which may be had on application to 
his Agents, BetHAM and BLAcKITH, Custom House, Shipping, 
and General Forwarding Agents, Cox and Hammond’s Quays, 
Lower Thames-street, London. 


SEEDLING CINERARIAS. 
Ww IVERY has selected from his stock of superb 
SEEDLINGS, the following varieties, which are now 
ready to send out. 

CINERARIA ELECTRA,.—A violet purple, petals broad, 
notch scarcely perceptible, outline tolerable, habit beautiful, 
size average, colour new, bright yellow disc, and flower abun- 
dant. 7s. 6d, 

CINERARIA MADAME MIELLEZ, — Pure white ground, 
black eye, blue edge, the colour of the Neapolitan violet, not 
the slightest notch, petals broad, indentation between the petals 
slight, bloom abundant, and habit excellent. 

The above are figured in the ‘* Gardeners’ Magazine of Bo- 
tany,” May, 1850 ; from which this description is taken. 7s. 6d. 

CINERARIA FEARLESS,—Light blue, fiery centre, white 
disc, and form good, 5s. 

CINERARIA EMPRESS,—Clear white ground, edged with 
rosy purple, very fine truss of flowers. 5s. 

W. I. can supply good show Cinerarias at 15s., 21s., and 30s. 
per dozen. A Select Catalogue of Cinerarias, Geraniums, 
Fancy Ditto, Scarlet Ditto, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Antirrhinums, 
Phloxes, Choice and Select Plants. 

Hanover Nursery, Peckham. near London. 


TO GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN PLANTING, BUILDERS, 
AMATEURS, &c. : 
J J. FOSTER, of the Edgeware Nurseries, begs to 


* announce that he has a large Stock of fine EVER- 


GREENS, FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, and 

FOREST TREES, which, being grown on an adhesive soil, move 

safely, with good balls of earth, He has also a beautiful collec- 

tion of the finest ROSES, admirably well grown, The whole at 
moderate prices.—Coaches leave the Old Bell, and Black Bull, 

Holborn, several times a day, and pass the Nurseries. Fares, 

outside, ls. ; inside, 1s. 3d. Goods delivered in town, and at 

12 miles distance round, free of charge. 

AURICULAS, ALPIN#S, POLYANTHUSES, CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES, PINKS, PANSIES, PRIMROSES, RANUN- 
CULUSES, AND THE LANCASHIRE SHOW GOOSE. 
BERRY-TREES, &e. . 

OHN HOLLAND, Bradshaw Gardens, Middleton, 
near Manchester, respectfully informs purchasers of the 
above “‘ Florists’ Flowers ’ that his extensive Collections are 
unrivalled for health and vigour, and to which every new 
variety is regularly added as soon as out. 
Priced Catalogues of all the above are now ready, and may 
be obtained by enclosing a postage stamp. 


DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s-wood, London, begs to an- 
nounce that on the 20th of this month he will be prepared to 
send out the following new FANCY GERANIUMS, raised by 
him, and proved in 1850; and he feels confident they will give 
as much satisfaction as Geranium Alboni sent out by him 
last year. 

BLACK PRINCE, 10s. 6d.—A fine rich dark maroon (upper 
and lower petals same colour), with light centre, the petals 
slightly margined with rose; a free bloomer, of good habit, 
and quite distinct. 

EXQUISITE, 10s. 6d.—A fine clear smooth-edged flower ; 
upper petals, blotch of lilac with deep belt of bright rose, mar- 
gined with white; under petals marked with rose; a nice 
compact trusser, of good habit, and an early bloomer. 

MARION, 10s. 6d.—Upper petals rich crimson, with clear 
white margin ; under petals clear white, with belt of bright 
rose; white centre; a good dwarf close habit, an abundant 
bloomer, and continues flowering in perfection the whole 
season. 

PRIMA DONNA, 10s. 6¢d.—Upper petals dark crimsop- 
purple, shading off in veins to a light edge; lower petals 
blotched and pencilled, having a striped appearance; a 200 
trusser, free bloomer, and retains its flowers for a copsider- 
able time. 4 

PRINCE ALBERT, 10s. 6d.— Upper petals dee? saps 
velvet, with clear white margin ; under petals white, b a: e 
and veined with violec; large flower, a very ~ustant and free 
bloomer, 7 Aah 

REINES DES FLEURS, 10s. 6d.—Clear white groun ba 
intense violet plum blotch, and broad belt of wate bia 
petals white, slightly marked with rosy purple ; good for 
a free bloomer. 

E. G. H. can recommend 
tinct in themselves, and from any 0 


cultivation. 
E. @. H. will also have the following ~*W PELARGONIUMS 


beg fate a Ph Gae: Orcngohicaglet white centre, moderate size, 
SS Ne e. riety. 

ga ler pioomins peautifal rich crimson scarlet, 

Re alot 5 Nee wo white, a decided improvement on 


SPRINGS nvVYAL, 10s.6d.—A fine rich purple flower, 


with a deep?tch of maroon on upper petal; good kabit and 
camels 

free bic ARD BEARER, 10s. 6d.—A fine bold flower, upp 

pétals a rich orange crimson, lower petals bright salmon ; ex« 

cellent habit and free bloomer, 


the above as being prtfectly dis- 
ther variesles now in 


—— 
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CUTHILL’S “ BLACK PRINCE” STRAWBERRY, 

Wyre HUSSEY hassto offer the above early 

STRAWBERRY at 4s. per 100; and also the umders 
name kinds, at, per 100, 
British Qheem... —. 
Comte de Paris .. 2 6 | Princess Alice Maude 2 0 
Eleanor ras .. 8 6 | Caroline... hn Pee) 
Elton Pine Ae A 

VINES from Eyes, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. 

Seedling CINERARIAS; raised from all the best mamed sorts 
of last year, at 3s. per doz., post free 3s. 6d.—A\ Catalogue of 
W. Hs Collection of Florists’ Flowers atid other Plants can be 
had by enclosing one penn stamp for postage. 

Horticultural Gardens; Norwieh, Oct)5. 


OSA MANETTII—An Amateur wishes to dispose 

AW of 200 or 300 Standard and Dwarf ROSES, also'100 or 200 

MANETTII Dwarfs for stocks, which are in good condition, 

and fist-rate varieties, mostly autumnals; they will be sold at 

about half the usual price, Any person taking the whole 

uantity:may have them very reasonably.—Apply, post paid, to 
_H.S., 9, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


HERTFORD ROSE NURSERIES. 
EK Pp, FRANCIS'S NEW ROSE CATALOGUE, 
* containing all the newest kinds introduced and worth 
Cultivating, will be ready for delivery on and after Monday, 
October 7, avd will be forwarded gratis on application. The 
Collection this year is very extensive and remarkably fine, 
“RUB DOUBLE ROMAN NAROISSUS. 
OBER HALL begs to’ advise:the arrival of his 
annual importation of: the above-named,, which) is the 
most fragrant of all the Naroisaus, price 3s. perdozen. Also 
True Duich Hyacinths, best sorts, 6s. per dozen, or three dozen 
for 15s. ; Crocus, Jonguils, d&e., at his Foreign Warehouse, 63, 
South Andley-street. Grosvenor-square, facing the Chapel, 


MBROSE’S SEEDLING FANCY PELARGO- 
! NIUMS:—To be sent out the middle of October, for pre- 
paynient only, the first remittance to secure the first selection, 
‘Post-office orders are requested to be made payable at’ Chelsea, 

GAIETY.—A small, distinct, and pleasing variety, top petals 
rich mulberry, with a pitk margin, lower petals spotted with 
the same, a close grower, and)very free, the leading, fancy 
flower of the season, 21s, 

BELLE MARIE —A fine, distinct flower, smooth, and of fine 
substance, top petals rich mulberry, margined with crimson, 
lower petals with the same ; constant and free; the only fancy 
Geranium that obtained.a: certificate at.the Royal Botanic 
Exbibition of 1848. 21s, 

NE. PLUS ULTRA,.—As great novelty, top petals: deep crim- 
gon, shaded with purple ; lower petals much the same colour, 
having a’ delicate margin of pale pink, a well-defined white 
throat, very distinct, the truss having very much the appear- 

nee of an Auricula flower ; a close grower, and very free. 21s. 

PERFECTION.—Top petals bright. rose, margined:. with, 
white; lower petals spotted with rosy lilac; free bloomer, con- 
stant, and exce/lent habit. 19s. 6d. 

r DELIGAT,— Ground colour blush, top petals having. a beau- 
tiful pivk blotch, and prettily pencilled with rose; fine habit, 
and tree bloomer. 7s 6d. 

PILOT.—Ground. colour white; top petals blotched with 
mulberry, Jower petals having a spot of the same colour on 
each ; fine dwarf habit, and very free. 10s. 6d. ? 

W. A., having a few packets of Fancy Geranium Seed to dis- 
pose of, begs to offer the same-at-2s, 6d, per packet-of 40 seeds, 
Battersea, Oct. 5. 


UTCH BULBS, EARLY FLOWERS FOR THE 

WINTER AND SPRING ADAPTED: FOR BLOOMING 
TN-DOORS AND IN THE BORDERS, — The undersigned 
having received their annual importation of DUTCH BULBS 
from Haarlem, offer the 1ollowivg choice collection for 10s:, 
viz. : Half-dozen first-rate Hyacinths for glasses, Half-dozen 
good Hyacinths for pots; 50 Crocuses,: four separate colours’; 
50 Double Snowdrops, Half-dozen Double Van Thol. Tulips, 
Halfidozen Early Van Thol Tulips, 1 dozen Double White 
Sweet-scented Narcissus, Half-dozen Double Jonquils, 1 dozer 
Winter Aconites, 25 splendid Mixed Tulips; and I dozen bea 
Mixed Double Anemones.—CLaRrke and Company, Seedsmen 
— 86, High-street, opposite the Town-hall, Borough, 

oudon. 


PLANTING SEASON. 

H SILVERLOCK invites inspection: of his supe- 

* rior Stock of ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS, 1 to 6 
feet in height (among wHich are Laurustinus, full of bloom- 
buds, 1 to 3 feet), FLOWERING SHRUBS, and FOREST 
TREES, TRAINED and other FRULT TREES, of the best 
kinds,_all of which Having been frequently transplanted, and 
great-care be-towed on their training and cultivation, are in 
excelJent.order for removal, and will be offered at moderate 
Prices. 

H. S. bas also.a-collection-of the choicest and most desirable 
CONIFER Z in pots, and a large stock of CAMELLIA JAPO- 
NICA, in fine condition.—North Gate Nursery, Chichester. 

BULBOUS ROOTS, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Clhielsea,- beg to 

® inform the’ Nobility and Gentry that they have now got'a 
large co\\éection of fitte Bulbs, which they can supply very cheap. 
Small collections made up, consisting of Hyacinths; Nareissus, 
Tulips, Jonquits, Cr cus; Snowdrops, Gladiolus, Alstrolum, 
Anemones, Ratiunculus; Iris; Scilla, and other appropriate 
Kinds, for 3ls., 20s., and’ 10s. Priced Catalogues:sent upon) 
application, Also a very fine collection of GRAPE VINES 
IN POTS, from*eyes’ two and three: years old, for FORCING 


IN POTS or PLANTING. —STOVE AND GREENHOUSE | 


PLANTS in extensive variety. 
J. WEEKs and Co., Kitp’s road, Chelsea, 
REMARKABLY CHEAP. 

Jp AMES TURRELL begs to offer to the Public the 
J» anest-and cheapest lot of FOREST TREES, SHRUBS, &c:, 
ever Offered for publiesale. The Trade liberally treated with. 
FOREST 1REES, of sorts, 8 feet high, 42s. per 1000; 

Arbutus, 2) feet; Anbor-vitz, 4 feet; Cedars, 4 feet; Bay, 


Sfeets. Yew; steer; Cyprees,. 4: feet; Manilla,.Box, 2 feat-— 


9¢p per dozen, 
Laurustinus wae per 100, 50s. fine,, 
Quick... 1% w ve per 1000, 10s. 
Larch «. on = ie per’ 1000, 30s,. strong. 
per 1000;.40s. fine, 


of Trees. and Shrabs for: othex 
bargains cannot be made elsew,, 


26 0d | Keens’ Seedling® .» 28 0@! 


HOUYLE’S SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS., 
TURNER has at few strong plats left off Ajax, 
* May Queen,.Neotar Cup) Fiaviay Generalissimo, Goriane,, 
Isis, and Cardinal No more ordérsscan be received for Otel 
latun¥ or Rubiola. 
Catalogues, with full description, can be had on application. 
Royal Nursery Slough, Oct, 5. 


NEW CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, PINKS, AND PANSIES. 

Cet TURNER'S DESCRIPTLVE GAT A- 

LOGUE is now ready, containing!somd fingenew varieties 

of thie above, not before offered for salem 
Royal Nursery, Slough, Oct. 5 _ 


K NIGHT anp PERRY, Exotic Nursery, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, respectfully invite an inspection of their 
fie Healthy stock of PEACH, NECTARINE,. and other 
FRUIT TR4ES (free from insect, and of all the best kinds, 
both trained and untrained), which cannot fail to: afford com- 
plete satisfaction wherever supplied, as they combine the ad- 
vantage of the most elaborate attention to their culture, both 
in root and branch, with a particular method of labelling, 
ensuring the accuracy of each kind; their stock of VINES, 
raised from eyes obtained from the fruiting plants of the most 
eminent growers in the country, is larger than ordinary, and 
of first-rate excellence.—Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea; 


SCARLET PELARGONIUMS. 
ONWAY’S **PRINCESS ALICE,” colour Ver- 


million, with a’ white eye, large globe truss, free’ bloomer, 
of good habit, and a very desirable variety, either for pot or 
bedding. Strong plants, 5s. each. 

Also, now ready to be sent out, strong plants of Flower of the 
Day, 10s. 6d.; Cotmmander-in-Chief, 5s.; Princess, Royal, 
2s, 6d.; Queen of Summer, 2s; 6d.; Trentham Scarlet, 1s..6d. ; 
Queen Improved, 1s. 6d..; Excellence, 1s. 6d.; Royalist, 1s.; 
Punch, Is. ; Gem, 1s. ; Cottage Maid, 1s. The above selection 
of 12 attractive varieties may be had for 30s., basket included. 

New Petunia, “ *Captivation,”’ white with purple throat, large 
and well shaped flower; a.good bedding plant.. 38. 6d, each. 

Geranium ‘**Coronata,” pink and white; profuse and per- 
petual bloomer, flowering very early. in the greenhouse. 33..6d, 
each. 

Calceolaria “ *Multifiora,” yellow, compact dwarf variety, for 
bedding, 38. 6d, each. 

* These plantw:were shown at the metropolitan exhibitions 
this'‘season; and’ were greatly admired. 

Mary Conway, Earl’s Court Nursery, Old’ Brompton, London: 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, on PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—Viona ABBOREA,. or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above,.and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwarp TILEx, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above: beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now: to dispose of, which he:can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time/for making, beds or potting, They. are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from. August. till the end of May, 
and-are-perfeetly-hardy, Twelve-of these-plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse; anda small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the. whole of the winter and the spring, They should be 
planted in-rather aidry situation’ and a loose soil, as the Violet 
willthrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E, T, hasbeen informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the'thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds’ of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s..per dozen’; or 
WU. per hundred. 

Also he-has:a fine'stock of that splendid) YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so’ much'admired at the 
London exhibitions, In colour it is equal-to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants:2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, I's: 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong: well-rooted 
plants ati 3s; per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s. per packet.. 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from: all the best varieties, 1s. per 


acket. 
: WINTER CUCUMBER,.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and’package free; to'any part, onreceipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in’ penny postage stamps. 

Sold- by Epwaxp Titer, Nurseryman, Seedsman; and’ Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, 


FOREIGN BULBOUS ROOTS, 
Ww" HAMILTON, Szepsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
| London; begs to state, that his Priced Catalogue: of the 
‘above is now ready, and may be had gratis on) application, 

HY ACINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s) per: dozen; in mixtures, 3s. per dozen, MIXED 
DUTCH CROCUS, 1s. 6d, per 100, TULIPS-for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen. SNOWDROPS, 2s. 6d, per 100. NARCISSUs, 
4d. to 6dveach: GLADIOLUS, IXIAS, IRIS; RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES, and a large assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will be'found in his Catalogue: 

W. H.’s Improved’ Supporter for Hyacinths, &c., 6d. each, 

#y# Not to be equalled: by any now offered.to the’ public. 

Address—156, Cheapside, Londou, 


pe Some be OI ORS Ae Eee aaa teed a 
INEW SEEDLING PANSIES—“COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF” AND “PRINCE ARTHUR,” 


Y OUELL and CO: beg: to: announce they are now 

prepared to execute orders'for the! above first-rate PAN- 
| SPES; which they guarantee! will give the highest.satisfactiont 

“COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF” was exhibited at the Worion 
| Cottage Meeting of May 29th, under the initials of *T. T.,” and 
| the following opinion is given in ‘‘ Beck’s Florist” of July last: 
| No, 2, Yellow ground, bronzy purple top petals;, lower ones 
margined with the: same colour, bold eye; showing! to great ad- 
vantage’: aifine flower for Exhibition” 

The followiug-opinion of: this fine flower is also given in the 


CHRONICLE. 


|Oct. 5, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT FIRE. ANNIHILATOR,— 
{ THe Direstors of tie Fire Annihilator beg to inform the 
publio that, with the comsent of Heri Majesty's Commissioners 
of Woods agd- Forests), they have! completed the ersction 
in\BatterseasFields, nearto the Water-works(about a quarter 
of a mile from the Nine Elms Pier), of a house of larger 
dimensions than that recently set fire to at Woolwich, the 
whole of which they intend to set fire to on TUESDAY, 
the 8th of October, at 11 o’clock a.m. precisely, in order 
to show the’ efficacy of the» Annihilator in extinguishing 
fire. THey havealsoypurcHased a vessel, in the hold of which 
they! willimake @ laivge fire for the same purpose. Tickets 
of admigsion may behadigratis on applicatioOm by letter ad- 
dressed-to the- Secretary ofthe-Fire Annihilator Company, 105, 
Leadenhall-street, City. N.B. Those who are not able to obtain 
tickets will have.an opportunity of witnessing the demonstra- 
tion from the river, nearly opposite: Pimlico Pier. 
SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 

PyPwaRD BECK Manufactures’ in Slate a variety 

of articles for Horticultural purposes, all of which may be 
seen in use at Worton Cottage, on application to the Gardener, 
Sundays excepted. Priced lists of plant tubs and boxes for- 
warded on application, 


hygiene opie SLATE. WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn und Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting. and other Flooring, Skirt. 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes) Pine’ pit 
Linings, Hottbed Frames, moveable: Oattle Sheds, Coping; 
Drain Stones and Traps,,Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing. Slates; ridge roll and! flap; Waste Slate for drains,. 
Sun Dials, Fountains; and-all descriptions of plain Slate» Worl: 
in Town, or direct from Mr, Macnus’s’ Works'in’ North Wales,, 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimuey-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other: Table Tops; Mural Tablets, d&c:, in imita- 
tion of marble; surpassing the choicest marbles: in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the costof the-commonest descripe 
tions. Price Liste: forwarded’ om application to. Mr. Maenus, 
39'and.40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


YAKBER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufortstreet, King’s 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
HR. B. Prince. Albert.—ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWD, 
consisting of black-and-white swans; Egyptian; Canada; China, 
barnacle, brent, and. laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon,, summer and winter teal, anal Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, arolina ducks, &c.y 
domesticated- and pinioned-; also- ish; Cechin- 5 
Malay; Polawd,, Surrey, and: Dorking fowls; white, Japan, picts 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs ; and at 3, - 
moon-passage,. Gracechurch-street, London. 


C UCUMBER ann MELON BOXES 
ee iaale Bi and Lights of all 
One hundred TI, 2, and 3-light Boxes 
sizes ready for immediate use. Warranted best materials, 
packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom ; 2-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1l. 4s. Garden Lights of every description, 
Conservatories, Green’ and Hot-houses,, made and fixed in all 
parts of the kingdom. References given to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Trade, in most of thecounties of England. Jas. Watts, 
Hothouse Builder, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 


FERNS. 

ps PHILLIPS: anp CO: beg to: direct: atten- 

to their new. description of GLASS SHADB and DISH 
for the growth of Ferns, at once ornamental and. better 
adapted than.any other yet made. Price varying from 2s. to. 
13s,, each. 

HYACINTH DISHES. ROOT GLASSES, ¢ 
12 inches ois i. 28. 6d, | Common shape, p;.doz.. 33. 0d 
9 eee ie d do. 6 0 


2 Improved: do. \e 


6 ae woos aD 
116, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, ae. 
Ra anv CO.-are supplying’ 16-0z. Steet Glass, 

of British Manufacture, packed’ in. boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash; 


A reduction made on 1000 feet. 
Sizes. Inches, Inches. Per foot. Per 100'feet,. 
Under 6 by 4 at j 
From 6 ,, £ 5; 
( ” = ” 
” 
10 ¥ 8 a9 12” 55 9 Pays 9 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches Jong. , 
16'0z. from 3d. to’33d. per square foot, according to’size. 
”» a. 5a, ” ” ” 


ee ie (a 4 at 


————_— 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE; THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for ee purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square teet. 

@Lass TILES AND SLATES made to.any size or! pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bee: Hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Paris, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articlesnot 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS, —The present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glassin a\gentleman’s residence: No 
alteration connected with the'sash is required, . 

GLASS: SHADES; as. ornamentah to, and, forthe preservation 
of every description: of goods susceptible of injury by i 

osure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty; 
duced'one-half. List’of-Prices\and‘ Estimates forwarded: om 
application’ to Jamms. HETLEX and) Gos, 35, Soho-square, 
London. 


Teoma a 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES; HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, &e. ; 


| Gardeners’ Chronicle, of June 20th, under the initials of ‘‘ Y. ¥.” | 


| «No.2, Rich: yellow ground, top petals dark. maroon. lower 
petals*margined with the: same colour—eye good > a-fullssized 
| andefine flower.” 


« PRINCE ARTHUR,” white ground, top petals rick dark | 
purple, lower ones'margined with’ the-same colourjeys good— | 


flowers large.and of greatisubstances, 


Thise was exhibited. with: “ Commander-in-Chief”” at the |) 
| Worton Cottage Meering, aud obtained the following: opinion : |) 


“No 38, Styleof Optiaius,and a considerable improvemend 
Upon it, having more ground colour.” 

Strong-plants: of. the above 5si each per post free ifrequived > 
andone.over to’the Trade when three are ordered\ 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, Oct..5. 


(XOCHIN: CHINA FOWLS.—FOR SALE, avfew 
cheice full grown! Chickens, bred from imported! birds.— 


Toe 


Apply to Jasne Mavnzencr, Pit Place; Grays, Esse 
Gravesend steamers call at Grays’ pier. I 
OCHLN.CHLNA EOW LS.—A few well bred Birds 

Of Tuic consonfor sale, For particulars.—Apply to Messrsr- 
JzssoP BRoTHERS, Nursery Gardées; Choltetbani- 


PASTRY: PINS* 
| 


seca 4 ~ AYACINTH FLOWER DISRES: 
PROPAGATINGSBEE CUCUMBER. O!ASS° bls 
7. MELLINGLON’S: SHEBT GLASS, which. is: of 
lve the best’ déseri wf, varying from 16. to'3? ounces; ae 
| sms rt footand-Pwards; 100 feet and’ 200 feet cases: of 
eee Gioce eles for cuttiig up, at 2}d. per foots ; 
Plate Glast:* mm 1%. 2d; to’ 23. per foot, according to size) 
Paters ough Plate Glass; from } to I incl: in thickness, from 
Patere foot upwards: Glass Slates aud Tiles; Milk’ Pans\from 
12 1924 inchesdianteter, fronr 2s: to’5s: each Cneamber Tubes). 
from-12 to’ 2#inches'long, at 1d. per inch. Lactometers; 7s. 6a. 
encht Wasp’Traps.—Liste'may be had, on application at the 
Warehouse, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, same side as the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 
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SPLENDID NEW GERANIUM—“THE VILLAGE MAID,” 
ENRY WALTON, Frorist, &c., Edgend, Marsden, 


near Burnley, Lancashire, begs to offer to his kind patrons | CUT HILL’S 


and the public in general’ bis: splendid light SEEDLING 
GERANIUM, “THE VILLAGE MAID,” of which the follow- 
ing description was given in the Gardeners and Farmers’ 
Journal, July'18, 1850: ‘ Your seedling is a noble flower’; form 
gooW’; upper: petala purplishcrimson, shading: to bright rose, 
veined with black, beautifully margined with white; the lower 
etals well shaped, of the purest white, almost’ resembling 
Frosted silver, tleir ewquisite consistency induciug this ‘mag- 
nificent appearance. We: are averse: to eulogising. a Pelar- 
nium on: the inspection of a single pip, but the universal 
Sraury of yours: has induced the exception.” Opinion of Mr. 
Whomies, Windsor Nursery: ‘‘ Lower petals:stout.and decided 
good white, with great breadth; the upper petals finely formed 
‘and well covered ; a decided beat on Arnold’s Virgin Queen.” 
Opinion of Mr, E. Tiley, Nurseryman, Pulteney Bridge, Bath: 
4* J have received your Geranium blooms, which) I have shown 
to two or three Geranium growers, and they were of the same 
opinion as myself—that it is one of the best shaped flowers- yet 
grown; and’very distinctly marked.” 

Hi W. can with confidence recommend the above as a fine 
trasser and good habit. Strong plants, well established, 1U. 1s. 
The usual.allowance to the Trade, and one over when three are 
‘taken. 

Hi W. also begs to: inform his:numerous patrons in general 
that his Autumn Catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, 
Hollyhoeks, dsc. d&c., is now ready,.and may be had on applica- 
tion, inclosing’one stamp. 


el ON UU La cs 
WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &e, : 
OSHA WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS; ROSES, &c., is just. published, aud may be had 
by. enclosing, two stamps for postage to HosrA WaTERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, 
«ar Everybody who has auy idea, of planting the ensuing 
g@utumn’ should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


"BW SEBDLING SPRAWBERRKY—MYATTS 


| “SURPRISE?’—This isa variety raised from the British |, 


Queen) which it-resembles;.though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a, greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
AinishingofftHe last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 

‘Mao sllyattidsHlaanor, 5s. British, Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
@omte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
aton’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s, 6d. Fertilised Hautbois; 5s. 
Cuthil’s Black Prince, 10s) 6d. per 100: Kitley’s Goliah;.3s. 6d. 
per doz,_or 20s per 100.—Manor Farm; Deptford. 

NEW ROSE CATALOGUE. 
+ WOOD; anny SON have: the. pleasure of 

‘VY announcing: that their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
for the ensuing season is now ready. In addition to’the splen- 
did collection enumerated in former Catalogues, the present 
edition contains many varieties‘of first-rate merit. 

As heretofore; the Catalogue will be duly forwarded to all 
who have favoured W. W. and S, with their commands, and 
may be had Gratis on application ; also Catalogues of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Conifere, American, Herbaceous; 
and'Greenbouse Plants; and Descriptive Catalogues of New 
and Choice Fruit-trees, new Verbenas, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, 
&ec: &c, The Trade Catalogue is also now ready. 

Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, Uckfield, Sussex. 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE have to offer 
the following very desirable plants as under ; at the same 
tme they beg to observe that they supply every kind of 
Nursery Stock, Catalogues of which can be had on application. 
AZALEA INDICA, “GLORY OF SUNNING-HILL.”—In 
eneral appearance this plant, when in bloom, reminds one of 
érium eplendens, producing large double rose-like flowers 
of the rievest) pink ; good plants, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 
CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA SEEDLINGS, 
lyear ... aa oe «.. 12s, per.doz., or 63s. per 100. 
2 years .., ee eee «. 183. ry Loos yy 
3 years’ ... awe vee ue 8084 e 2E0s2 | 5s 
i foot 6 inches to 2-feet'6:inches high, 60s. per dozen. 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches high, 90s, ” 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet Ginches/high, 126s. _,, 
And larger plants in proportion. 
The whole'of the above, with the exception of the one and 
two years'seedlings, were planted into the open border last 
spring, are fine robust specimens, and fit for immediate 


plantiag. 
CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA var. NANA, a very. singular 
dwarf variety, 10s. 6d: to 21s. 
CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, or WEEPING CYPRESS. 
of China.) 
6 inches high, 10s, 6d. each’; 12 to 15 inches, 20s. each. 
These plants-are’ from the open border—robust specimens 
fit for immediate planting. 
15 ins. to 24 ins, 31s. 6d. each ; 24 ins. to 30 ins., 42s. each, 
CUPRESSUS GOVENIANA. (California.) 
6 to. 9 inches, 7s: 6d; each; 9 to 15 inches, 10s. 6d. each, 
15 to:24 inches; 20s; each ; 2, to 3 feet, 31s. 6d. 
€UPRESSUS LAMBERTIANA, 2:feet, 3s. 6d. each, 
CUPRESSUS THURIFERA, var. ELEGANS; perfectly hardy. 
1 foot to 2 teet high, 3s: 6d. to 5s, each. 
CEPHALOTAXUS: FORTUNII, strong, plants, 31s. 6d. each: 
For deseription,, see ‘‘ Botanical. Magazine,” by Sir W. 


Hooker, 

FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA, 
1 foot Ginchesto 2/feet’ .... —... 15) 6d. to 2s. Od. each, 

2 feet to 3 feet ons rT oke 39 28: Gd. yy 
3 feet to 4 feet as a ope, 8a .OFag,, 08. 00. 55 

Fine bushy plants from open border fit for immediate planting, 

JASMINUM NUDIFLOROYD ... s ww 1s, 0d; each, 
Plowering plate a3 ot oot ws. 38.60. 5, 
Thisjis avery desirable winter flowering hardy plant, pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers of the richest yellow from 
December to February. 

QUEKCUS SCLEROPHYLLA, (Northof China.) This is‘un: 
doubtedly the most remarkableof all evergreen Oaks, having. 
foliage as large as the Spanish Chestnut, and more than 
twice the substance. Strong seedling plants, 42s. each, 

QUERCUS INVERSA. (Northof China.) Also evergreen, with 
smooth entire ieaves, having remarkably large: male: inflo- 
pmconae: Seedlings, 42s. 

TAXODIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 
T foot to 1 foot S inches a 
I foot inches to 2 feet 6 inches 


(North 


«. 28, to* 2s. 6a} enehi 
wv. 38. 6d. to 5s: * 
Hee es «+» Ts, 6d, to 103, 6d... ,, 

. Larger in proportion, 
VIBURNUM PLICATYM, (North of China.) A noble shruv; 


producing in great’ pretagion:] lobular:h ; 
of the purest’ white, Stroms planter Qs. oa of flowers 


WEIGELA ROSEA, 
6 Spee high..., sus Bs 
I foot to 1 foot 6 inches” om 
IfootGinehesto 2feeti 1. 3h a rs ie = 
These-last arefine bushy flowering stants, 
Selections of the finest Autumual Flowering Rose. * 
Standards .., Fay ... 15s; Od. per'dozen. 
Half Standards 2 Nid aw. 128, Odi ” 
N.B:—Messrs, STanpisH and Nosie have:a large quantity of 
very fine common Laurels, from 2 feet to 6 feet high ; also 
Spruce Fir, from 2 feet to 4 feet high ; which can be sold very 
cheap, particulars of which canbe had‘on application. 
Bagshot\Nursery; Octs 5, 


3 to 4ifeer 


Is. 0d, each, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


} ITLEY’S “GUOLIAH” STRAWBERRY, 3s. 6d. 
er dozen, or Il. per 100, 
“BLACK PRINCE” STRAWBERRY, 2s. per 
dozen, or 10s, per 100, 
For descriptions of the above excellent sorts, see late Num 
bers of this Paper. 


Per 100. Per 100. 

Myatt’s Eliza... ... 33, 6d, | Cooper’s Seedling 3s. 6d. 
» Mammoth ., 3 6 | Elton... ay iva) 4 BD 
», British Queen 3 6 | Keens’ Seedling 3 6 
xy Globe... 3 6 | Cole’s Prolific... 3 6 
» Prolific 3 6 | Deptford Pine... 3 6 
Victoria 3 6 | Roseberry 3: 6 


All the above are excellent sorts, and can be highly recom. 
mended. 
All orders above 21. carriage free to any station from 
Plymouth to London or Gloucester. 
Apply to Witi1Am E. Renpie & Co., Nurseryman, Plymouth. 
*.* Qur Autumn Catalogue of Forest'Trees, Fruit Trees, and 
Shrubs will be ready in a few days. 
AMH#RICAN. PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections. 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


EORGE JACKMAN, Nurseryman, Woking, 

Surrey, 14 milefrom the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamental Evergreens and Flowering,Sbrubs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 


Tie Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1850. 


For. along time past, a Mr. Joun Rozrrts has 
been attempting, by means of advertisements, circu- 
lars, private applications, and epistolary persecution, 
to impress upon’ the public: mind the very great im- 
portance’ of certain pipes, tiles, sockets, and so forth, 
which he has.“ registered for horticultural purposes.” 
A short, notice of these was published in our columns 
on the 29th of Sept.,. 1849; on which occasion.it was 
stated. that. they might be worth a trial, by persons 
regardless. of expense ;. but. that two hundred and 
eighty-nine pounds per acre was rather a large sum 
to. pay for a contrivance to grow Strawberries. 

Since that time we ourselves procured some of the 
Strawberry tiles, whose excellencies were such as 
to justify an outlay of the magnitude above described ; 
and we had the opportunity of seeing them under 
trial by others. The result was unfavourable; we 
found them disadvantageous rather than useful ; and 
therefore on the 3d of August last, in pointing out 
a method of Strawberry growing which we had 
found economical and excellent, we presumed to use 
these words :—“ We think a plan:like this far pre- 
ferable to Mr. Rozerts’s tiles, or to any contrivance 
for growing Strawberries on the level ground. In 
the first place it. is cheap instead of dear ; then it 
looks: well. instead of being ugly ; thirdly, it harbours 
no vermin ;. and, moreover, it allows rain-water to 
soak. easily into the whole mass of rich materials of 
which. the bed consists.” (p. 483.) Beyond this we 
made no remark. A few days afterwards we re- 
ceived from Mr, Rozerrts a letter, printed at p. 514, 
among the advertisements, charging “ us, or some of 
our friends, with having a large stock of burrs: to 
dispose of:? We should have passed this over with- 
out further notice, as a piece of mere impertinence 
from an, ignorant man, had it not been for what. we 
are now about: to relate; and. to: which.we feel.it 
necessary that. public attention should. be drawn. 

On the 3isti of August a correspondent, writing 
under the name of “Fair Play” (p. 550), after 
stating his. dissatisfaction with, these tiles, added 
that he*had. discontinued them, except as snail-traps, 
&c.,. for which. purpose they are useful. A week 
later, Mr. Curnity, a market-gardener at. Camber- 
well, confirmed this. assertion. (p. 566), adding that 
no contrivance “ for catching slugs and other insects 
in. kitchen-gardens, and especially among, Straw- 
berries,” would.be found to succeed better than Mr. 
Rogzrts’s: tiles. The result of this was:a.lawyer’s 
letter, addressed, on. the 10th of Sept. to Mr. 
Curnim by Mr. Caartes Wetiporne, of 31, Tooley- 
street, Southwark, from which the following. is an 
extract: 

“ My client, Mr. Joun Rozerts; has. brought.me 
& paragraph, written by you, commenting upon his 
celebrated Strawberry tiles in a. most unjust and 
false manner, with a.view clearly (for some wicked 
purpose or other, best known to yourself) to destroy 
the-sale of such. tiles, and thereby to greatly injure 
and damnify. my: client. Now, I am.told) you had 
the impudence to. tell my client to his face that: you 
had prevented one gentleman from buying)his tiles by 
your malicious: falsehoods promulgated with respect 
thereto, &c:, &ce.—I therefore have to say, that unless 
a full and ample apology be inserted by you im the 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ Newspaper, to be published 


meat Saturday; for your false and unjustifiable re- 


marks relative to my: client’s Wiles, and.also alike 
apology be modo to my client in writing, an. action 
at, law will certainly be commenced against! yon fer 
recovery: of damages, already. sustained, or which 
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may be hereafter sustained, by or through your 
unjust and false remarks made about my client’s 
Strawberry tiles.” 

On the 14th Sept., Mr. Dovnirpay, of Epping, 
presumed to express an unfavourable opinion of these 
tiles (p. 581), a couple of hundred which he had 
purchased having proved useless. On the 17th 
Sept., Mr. Dovsrepay received by the post a letter 
of which the following is the concluding paragraph : 

“Tf you cannot employ yourself better than in 
writing such nonsense (to say nothing of what is 
worse), I think you are truly pitiable; did I not 
suppose it ignorance, I should take other steps to set 
you right. Joan Rozerts.” 

Along. with, this was a newspaper slip, dated 
Sept. 9, in which the Editor compared Mr. Roperts 
to the late Mr. Tuomas- Anprew Knicut! Shortly 
before the arrival of Mr. Rorerrs’s letter, Mr. 
Dounrepay received also through the post, the 
following anonymous sentence. ‘‘ See. Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of to-day (Sept. 14), which plainly shows 
you to be a-cobbler, and not a practical gardener.” 
This: communication, although anonymous, was in 
a handwriting which is undistinguishable: from that 
of one Hommes, an agent of Rosrrrs. 


At p. 614, Mr. D. Kipp, the intelligent gardener 
at Garnstone-park, near Hereford, expressed an un~ 
favourable opinion of these tiles, of which he had 
made full: trial, and forthwith Roserts dispatches 
an insolent letter to Mr: Kipp, and another letter of 
complaint to his employer. What sort of folks. he 
supposes: gardeners to be, that he hopes to dragoon 
them into silence we cannot tell ; but we feel it.our 
duty to protest against this most insolent attempt, 
firstly, at forcing them to purchase what they find 
unserviceable ; and, secondly, at. bullying them into 
a dishonest silence. 

While this person complacently accepts: every 
statement: which hecan obtain-in favour of his tiles, 
he charges us and others! who dislike them with 
falsehood, misrepresentation, and ignorance—espe- 
cially ignorance of gardening. It happens that his 
tiles have been'tried in the Garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society, by Mr. Tuompson, the Saperin- 
tendent of the Fruit Department; and we now 
republish his report upon them, dated June 28. 

“These tiles are each about a foot in length and 
six inches wide. Two edges are turned down 
square ; and on these turned down edges alone the 
tile rests on the ground, leaving between the latter 
and the under surface of the rest of the tile aclear 
space of an inch and a half. The ends are not 
turned down, so that when these are placed against 
each other, the cavity may be said to be continuous, 
A semicircular opening is cut out of one side of 
each; anda couple being placed, one on each side 
of the plant, a circular hole is formed for its growth, 
and the foliage and fruit can spread over the one- 
foot square platform constituted by the two tiles. 
Plants of Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, and 
Old Pine Strawberries were planted under equal 
circumstances last autumn, in a row on the border 
in front of a south wall. When planted, tiles were 
placed round 80 plants of the above varieties; 
to the remainder, left for comparison, nothing’ was 
done. The weather was hot and dry when the fruit 
was ripening, and ripe fruit was quite as: soon 
gathered from those. plants which were not: sur- 
rounded with tiles as from those that were. It was 
observed in many instances, that where the fruit 
rested on the tiles, the part in contact was pale, 
showing that the ripening process was not uniform 
throughout, consequently the flavour was. not found 
superior to that of others grown in the most common 
way. The produce on the whole was-inferior ; for 
it must be obsered, that the tiles afforded excellent 
shelter for many insects. some’ of which attack the 
plants, others*the ripening fruit ; in both ways dete- 
riorating the crop: These tiles might be employed 
in particular cases where straw, or the more‘enriching 
litter employed’by market gardeners and others, would 
be: considered unsightly, even though bleached by 
sun and rain. The cavity is bad, for the reasons 
above stated, Were it done away with, or, ia other 
words, if the: straight side were left as 2 1S, at right 
angles. with the top, and with the semi-circular 
opening, but no'edge turned down on the opposite 
side, then the soil or other top-dressing could” be 
raised round the plants, and on it the tile could 
rest and’ form a straight edging where desirable. 
All that can: be said in favour of the tiles: in 
question is, that they keep’ the frett clean from soil, 
But; on the other hand, thev prevent the rain from 
refreshing’ the roots, and Us prove injurious to the 
health of the plants, wnilst they also harbour inseets 

ynle 
be comment upon these statements. 
They show conclusively what is to be expected ’of 
Mr. 2oBERTS’s Strawberry tiles, and also what is’ to 
be expected from Mr. Rozerts himself by those 
who have the misfortune not to agree with. him 5 
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especially if they venture to make their experience 
public for the information of their neighbours. 

And now let us ask wuo is this Mr. Rozrrrs, the 
eminent horticulturist, the philosopher whom his 
scribes place by the side of the great ANDREW 
Knieut(!), the experienced cultivator who tells 
gardeners they know nothing about their trade, 
and who has found out the way to grow “Straw- 
berries, Grapes, Peaches, Melons, and other fruits,” 
together with “Celery, Asparagus, and other vege- 
tables,” as Strawberries, Grapes, Peaches, Melons, 
Celery, and Asparagus were never grown hefore— 
by only just using his tiles, sockets, pipes, and pots? 
This great personage is set down in the Directory 
as Joun Roverts, 34, Eastcheap, wholesale spice 
dealer. 


We have been enabled, through the kindness of a 
friend near Bristol, to ascertain that the runeus 
which proved so fatal there was not any species of 
Agaric. The boy who survived said that “they 
were things as if with pinholes underneath,” which 
indicates some species of Boletus, a genus containing 
some of the most dangerous as well as the most 
delicious of fungi. Since this fatal occurrence, it is 
reported that serious illness has taken place from 
the use of Mushrooms purchased in the Bristol 
market, which perhaps may be the key to the query 
lately submitted to us respecting a sample of appa- 
rently good Mushrooms, about which it was said 
that there had been some controversy in the neigh- 
hourhood. Doubts indeed have frequently arisen 
respecting the safety of certain varieties of A. cam- 
pestris and arvensis ; and in some parts of England 
the latter is uniformly rejected by housekeepers, 
though the greater portion of the ketchup sold in the 
same districts is made principally from that species. 
It is curious, however, that the true Mushroom is in 
the present day but rarely used in Italy, where 
fungi form a very important part of the food, 
and where extremely doubtful and unpalatable 
Species, such as Agaricus melleus, are consumed 
to a great extent. In the time of Micueti 
all the varieties of A. campestris were much 
used at Florence, but though abundant in the 
neighbourhood, Virrapin1 informs us that he never 
Saw a specimen exposed for sale in the markets of 
Milan and Pavia, while at Rome it is expressly 
ordered that every Pratajuolo shall be thrown into 
the Tiber. Much credit cannot however be given 
to the degree of knowledge with which the pro- 
hibitory lists are drawn up in that country, when it 
is stated that the large orange-yellow gilled Mush- 
room, so much esteemed in Italy, passes under the 
name of Agaricus campestris in some of the lists, 
from a merely accidental juxtaposition in one of them. 

The prejudice against our common Mushroom 
exists to an equal extent in some parts of Switzer- 
land. The servants of an English nobleman, and 
amongst them the gardener who had, to the 
astonishment of the Italians, raised Mushrooms 
artificially in Italy, in passing through Vallais, found 
a large quantity of very fine Agaricus campestris, 
which, on halting in the afternoon, were cooked and 
eaten amidst the remonstrances of the peasants. The 
nobleman himself passing by a few days after inquired 
whether anything had been seen of the horses and 
servants. “ Yes, my lord,’ was the reply, “‘ but the 
men are certainly all dead by this time ; for in spite 
of our warnings, they would eat Mushrooms.” 

Agaricus procerus is accounted an excellent 
article of food, and is sometimes sold in the London 
markets. This, however, like A. campestris, arvensis, 
and personatus has not escaped slander. Dr. 
Livem.e informs us that in passing through 
Niévre he saved a whole family from immi- 
nent danger who were on ,the point of dressing a 
quantity of a large form of A. clypeolarius, which 
had been mistaken for it, and A. rhacodes is another 
dangerous species to which it bears a close resem- 
blance. We can therefore not give full credit to the 
reports of fatal effects arising from the use of that 
Species, 

It is however, after all, possible that all the escu- 
lent Species may, under rare circumstances, be un- 
wholesome, though it is equally possible that some 
Polsonous or unwholesome matter may haye been 
present in all the recorded cases, wholly independent 
of the fungi. In Pico’s “‘ Melethema,” Supp. p. 8., 
a circumstantial account is published of many in- 
stances of the deleterious effects of the common 
Mushroom (Pratajoqlo), and Crouta has given a de- 
tailed description of bse which seriously affected 


nine persons, two of whey died, and which was 
clearly the common Mushtoey, Dr, Grevitur’s 


Name would be a sufficient guarantee for the case of 
poisoning with A. procerus, reported inthe “ Gazette 
Médicale”? for 1839, had A. rhacodes baea distin- 
guished from it at that period, which was not the tage 
M. J.B. : 


Te ayerage fall of rain near London during 24 
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years (1826— 1849), has been about 24 inches 
(24.017). The wettest year in the above period 
was that of 1841, when the amount of rain was 
30.97 inches. The driest year was 1847, when 
there fell only 16.25 inches. The wettest month in 
the whole period was October, 1846, when we had 
5.54 inches ; and the driest month was December, 
1829, when only 0.15 was indicated by the rain 
gauge. Even this was exceeded by March of the 
present year, when there fell only 0.13 inch. 

The depth of rain which has fallen in the garden 
of the Horticultural Society, between the Ist of 
January and the 30th September of the present 
season, is as follows : 
January ... 

February , 
March 
April 
May 


1.40 
2.68 
0.97 
2.35 


June ‘... 
July a 
August ... 
September 


1.43 
0.95 
0.13 
1.79 
1,84 
f 13.54 
Hence it appears that we ought to have during 
October, November, and December, only 2.71 inches, 
supposing this to prove the driest season in 24 
years; or 17.43 inches if it should be the wettest ; 
or 10.46 inches if the amount of rain should reach 
the average. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN, 

Cuarter [X.—Autumn and winter bring many 
more opportunities of bad management than some 
folks dream of. A few more may as well be at once 
recommended to the attention of the learner, so that 
he may think them over carefully before the time to 
profit by them shall have passed away. 

Of course you will be just now planting out your 
Endive for winter use. True itis rather late, butas we 
said before, better late thannever. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether thereis not great advantage in having 
it as small as possible ; there will be so much the 
less to blanch ; and you may use thumb-pots or the 
next size for that purpose, instead of the great heavy 
expensive covers which large Endive requires. 
Your own intelligence will tell you that 20 small 
plants, covering a square foot of ground, are quite as 
much as one plant occupying the same space ; just 
as a Vine with 50 half-pound bunches of Grapes is 
quite as remarkable aspecimen of gardening as if it 
bore five bunches of 5 lbs. each. 

When you tie up Endive for blanching, or if you 
do not tie it up, when you cover it take care that it 
is wet. Old-fashioned people prefer dry weather 
for this operation, and endeavour to keep it dry: 
but you will not imitate them. To be sure it may 
rot from wet, but then it may not; and if it dves 
rot it will be more tender, that is to say more soft. 

When you are earthing up your Celery, don’t 
trouble yourself to do it gently, and with care ; chuck 
the earth into the trench, a good shovelful at a 
time ; it is sure to come right. As for the earth 
getting in among the leaves, why the cook can wash 
it out again; and if it should be rather gritty, in 
spite of the washing, why that is of no consequence, 
for you will not have the eating it. 

It will be necessary, perhaps, to put your Rasp- 
berry beds in order. Be sure to prune out the 
young canes instead of the old ones ; of course the 
bearing wood is what you want, and you may see 
by the remains of flowers that the old canes are what 
have been bearing the crop lately gathered. If they 
are weakish and rather dry, it will occur to you 
that they must have been exhausted by the young 
canes, and that if the young are removed the old 
will be strengthened. Good gardeners say that the 
effect of this mismanagement is to destroy the next 
year’s crop: but if that should be so, you will 
have the satisfaction of looking to the chance of a 
crop the year after. Another thing you may 
attend to ; dig well about the roots of your Rasp- 
berries ; root-pruning is a very fine thing, as you 
know by its being so much recommended by Mr. 
Rivers; and what is good for a Pear'must be good 
for a Raspberry. No doubt there is a difference 
between them ; for Pear-roots are coarse, and woody, 
and naturally go down into the subsoil, while Rasp- 
berry roots are fine and fibrous, and lie near the 
surface. But what then? All mismanagers of any 
reputation know that a root is a root, just as a hand 
is a hand, and a mouth a mouth. 

On no account will a bad manager break up the 
surface of his ground in winter. He sees no advan- 
tage in letting the frost in; why then take the 
trouble ? especially when it makes a place untidy. 
As for slugs and other nuisances which a hard 
winter may kill, he can catch them in the summer 
time ; it is g00d employment for a boy or two. He 
sees no use in having the soil broken down by frost, 
because it is sure to come together again in time. 
Instead of adopting so old a plan, he will sweep ™p 
all the leaves, and leave the ground nice and level, 
and hard, and neat ; the harde: the bettvx, Decause it 
keeps the frost out. To be sure, Sandy Dinmont, 
who has the next garden, and who put his thermome- 
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ters into the ground the year before, found that the 
hard ground was the coldest, and the broken ground 
the warmest ; but a man may have enough to do if 
he is to mind such stuff as that. 

Always roll the lawn when frozen; the Grass is 
brittle then, and will crackle under the roller ; you 
may see that by the marks that are left where the 
roller has passed. This saves mowing; never mind 
the Grass being black, it will get green again in time, 
if it doesn’t die. If the Grass should die, it will be 
easy to throw down some seeds, or to buy some more 
turf, K7roupos. 


HARDY FRUITS IN 1850. 

Havine often appeared in the columns of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle as the advocate of plans connected 
with fruit culture in the British Isles, based on prin- 
ciples so simple that the wayfaring man may readily 
understand them ; I trust I may, as years roll on, be 
permitted either to bear increased testimony to the facts 
alluded to, or to sign my recantation when such becomes 
requisite. As to simplicity, I know not how it is; but 
one portion of the world —the gardening world I 
mean—seems to esteem a thing in proportion as it is 
elaborate or complicated. I much fear this is the 
larger portion. An horticultural “ dipping in Jordan,” 
such persons cannot comprehend, or do not appreciate. 

In looking back on the memorable days when the 
“ Gardeners’ Magazine,” conducted by the late talented 
and lamented Mr. Loudon, was in all its glory ; or at. 
least when hundreds of young aspirants for future 
horticultural fame gloried as the period came round 
for devouring a fresh number; I cannot but re- 
flect — that with all the fanfaronade of certain fruit 
doctors of that day—there has been little advance 
in the culture of our out-of-door fruits. In’ ob- 
serving this, I do not mean to say that nobody 
but myself has advanced. I am not quite egotistic 
enough ; for well I know of several, in various parts of 
the kingdom, who have, like myself, repudiated the 
fine paper systems of those days, and betaken them- 
selves to principles more in accordance with the habits 
and constitutions of the trees in question. 

Everybody knows that the season of 1850 has been 
very much abused in the fruit way—at least in our 
northern parts ; and everybody knows also, that there 
appears some plea for this ungentlemanly procedure, 
inasmuch as in the last week of March we had a ther- 
mometer of 16° in this part of Cheshire ; other per- 
sons quote much lower, but of this there is room for 
doubt, inasmuch as I have found that those who have had 
the least success quote the lowest thermometer. Our 16°, 
was however a real matter of fact; and I have testimony 
much higher than my own (if it were needed ) to prove it. 
This then is certainly a serious case, and evil results 
might indeed very naturally be expected to follow from 
it; and so they have, in at least two-thirds of the 
gardens within half a hundred miles of where I write ; 
and not only around here, but in our more southern 
counties, if half the complaints we hear are correct. 

Now, I may be permitted to say, that the gardens here 
have been a complete exception. Apples are the only'fruit 
which can be termed a partial crop, and this I do not 
wonder at ; for last year they were fearfully overladen, a 
circumstance which is well known of itself to induce a 
partial rest for a season. Plums, Cherries, Pears, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Strawberries, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, with red, white, and black Currants, have all 
produced full crops ; so full indeed, that I may pro- 
bably never again witness §such a fructiferous season, 
taking them both individually and collectively. 

But now for the reasons. Is the season alone to blame 
for the numerous failures? Do all parties fully under- 
stand, appreciate, and carry out the one fundamental 
principle of ripening the wood? Here lies the real gist 
of the subject; and until this question 1s thoroughly 
comprehended, so long shall we hear of “horrible 
seasons,” “ cold blasts,” ‘bad localities,” “ bad soils,” 
“blights,” “ damp districts,” and all the host of fruit 
evils, for the crimes and devastations of which a very 
broad margin is always left in the fruit book, 

It is well known what a fuss has been made about the 
covering or non-covering of fruit blossoms ; and how 
Drs. T'weedledum and Tweedledee have been knocking. 
their heads together; which said craniums, being 
somewhat of the pumpkin character, have of course 
made a great deal of noise. These doctors never 
fairly settled this affair; but like most other avgry 
disputants, left off with the chains of their prejudice 
faster riveted than ever. ; g 

Let us put acase; a gardener, we will say, who in. 
the month of January succeeded to a situation 10 gor 
his predecessor happened to be a deep border man, an 
arich soil man; let us also add, that instead of pay- 
ing attention to the removal of all shadowy ate ae 
spray, during the period, when alone “4 oe ation re 
good “setting” could be laid, he depended on those nea 


i inter pruning {Which appeared so 
looking Hyena 2 ee out his object. Does any 


0 er), fo : 
Bond ere Ph eet: that by covering alone, a crop 
of fruit could be secured? And if he failed after the 
application of sund-y yards of bunting or canvas, is it 
sound logic to saarge the failure on the covering pril- 
ciple? eH, thus hath the argument been conducted 
jx one main, and it is high time that common sense~ 
was infused into the question ; and that fact should rule 
instead of hypothesis. 

I do not by any means intend to say, that our tender 
fruit-trees will not produce crops without covering ; all 
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| I contend for is, that coverings judiciously managed , 


re capable of rendering much service ; like all other 
matters, the use and the abuse are two very distinct 
affairs. 

In regard to their use, I would here respectfully urge 

on all parties interested in the discussion, the import- 
ance of using coverings, not only as protectors, but as 
yetarders ; that is to say, by a timely use, to cause the 
trees to blossom later than they would do without 
it. Surely, no one will deny that, as spring advances, 
every week lessens the chances of adverse weather, or, 
at least, of those intense frosts, which occurring in 
March, and even April, at once astonish and alarm, I 
here speak of the average of seasons; no one season 
may be allowed to settle this case. Every old gardener 
ean bear testimony to the power of the sun acting on a 
south aspect, occasionally, early in February; so great 
is the extreme thus suddenly occurring at times, that 
I once knew a gardener confined to his bed for many 
weeks by a fit of ague or intermittent fever, brought on, 
(as said the doctor), by the sudden change. The person 
in question, told me that, having a dark coat on, he felt 
the heat strike to his chest as he was pruning Apri- 
cots against a south wall; the period, if my memory 
serves me, was about the beginning of March. I name 
this, by the way, merely in confirmation of the fact 
before alluded to, and to show that such sudden vicissi- 
tudes, which are so frequent in our climate, are a posi- 
tive injury ; and that it is far better to keep the tree in 
a quiet equilibrium until spring has advanced a little, 
and the soil has again begun to borrow heat from the 
atmosphere. 

I have been a great advocate for both early made 
wood, and early ripened wood ; and those who may re- 
member how strenuously I have contended for such 
during the last half score of years, will no doubt at once 
think, that I am “blowing hot and cold.” “ What!” 
Mr, A. will say, “first contending for early shoots, and 
then next, all for retarding ; who can reconcile such 
eontradictory advice?” I can, Mr. A.,assuredly, That 
part of the wood which is excited thus prematurely is 
not the first to produce the best early bearing wood 
for the ensuing year, inasmuch as it is confessedly 
liable to blister and all the various checks consequent on 
a stagnated flow of sap. Besides, the retarding here 
spoken of, if it retard the wood-buds, does not interfere 
with an early root action. The root should be thrown 
somewhat in advance of the branches, a doctrine now 
recognised by all our best cultivators, and confirmed 
by practice as being of great importance. Although 
such may appear to apply mainly to the Peach, Necta- 
rine, and Apricot, it will be found to bear as well on 
our tender Pears, and indeed most of our trained fruit 
trees. I therefore advise that the covering be applied 
very early in February ; and that when the blossom- 
buds will burst, the covering be removed almost daily ; 
not fearing what are termed cold winds, but merely 
warding off severe frosts. 

After all, however, the ripening*of the wood is the 
great secret ; without this all will be futile ; with it, all 
is tolerably easy. It is not necessary here to explain 
over again how this is effected ; enough has been said 
on that head. Suffice it to say, that shallow borders 
with dry bottoms, a due attention to summer stopping 
or finger and thumb work, and the occasional use of top- 
dressings, are amongst the principal agents. Robert 
Errington, Oulton Park, Aug. 26. 


t VILLAGE EXCURSIONS.—Lerrer II. 


In my last I prefaced the remarks I have promised 
you about “Village Excursions,” by glancing at some 
of the considerations which have gradually led up to 
my introducing them, as one of the best methods for 
encouraging general, social, and friendly intercourse. 
Various methods are now in vogue; some of them 
appear to me too partial in their application for this 
object, though serviceable so far as they go. I believe 
we are all agreed, that the stability of our social scheme 
is more likely to be secured by the encouragement of 
mutual good-will between all classes of the community, 
than by any amount of police, or other extraneous 
force. I shall presently have occasion to contrast one 
of the old (but to me bygone), schemes for bringing 
together men of different habits, pursuits, and degrees, 
with the plan now under consideration. But I must 
here refer to the causes which more immediately 
induced me to propose our first excursion two years ago. 

There is a benefit society for the labouring popula- 
tion established in this part of the country, whose 
members meet annually at distances of 9 and 16 miles 
from this village, on alternate years. These distances 
make it inconvenient to many, and even impossible for 
some members to attend these anniversaries. Being one 
of the directors of this society, it occurred to me that I 
could arrange a holiday for such of my own parishioners 
as were members of it, at no greater expence to them 
than they would have to incur at the anniversary dinner. 
invited any of the party (they were then about 40 in 
all), to accompany me to the Ipswich Museum, giving 
each of them permission, alsv,to nominate a companion 

Two or three of the farmerz asked to be allowed to 
join this party. We visited the ayseym, and inspected 
the extensive iron works of the Messia.’ Ransome : all 
returned well satisfied with the treatment ‘hey had ex- 
perienced. The orderly behaviour of the entire yapt 
was so perfectly satisfactory during the whole of this 
somewhat experimental trip, that I determined the fol- 
Jowing year to extend our operations. All who had 
heen of the first party were now invited, each with per- 


imission to nominate a companion. I retained a ve/o in 
ss uing the tickets, but found no occasion to exercise it 
in any case where application was made to me according 
to the prescribed rule. We were joined on this occa- 
sion by several of the farmers, to whom the good con- 
duct of the party on the previous year had been 
reported. Our party now had reached to 170, including 
members of my own family, and all my servants. The 
proposal was to visit Harwich, and to take a peep at 
the sea, The party were not prepared for all they had 
to expect, Scarcely any of them had ever seen the sea, 
or been in a boat. Dread of the water was a predomi- 
nant feeling, and some of the more faint-hearted staid 
at home from this cause, though longing to join us, 
Even the railway was a novelty to several, and there 
was much whistling and shouting provoked on immerg- 
ing into the darkness of the tunnel. 

On this occasion the plan of our trip from Ipswich to 
Harwich had been arranged and mainly provided for by 
members of the committee of the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion atIpswich. They had cleared out a warehouse by the 
river-side, in which they received us to breakfast ; and 
then put us into a steamer profusely decorated with 
flags, and having on board a good band of music. 
After the usual amount of trepidation on crossing a 
plank for the first time, laid from the shore to the boat, 
all fear of the water soon subsided, and never did 
novices to such methods of locomotion apparently enjoy 
themselves more thoroughly. The foam raised by the 
paddles was an object of quiet wonder ; but one young 
lass was inquisitive enough to ask, ‘* Is it hot water ?” 
the appearance, no doubt, reminding her of the wash- 
tub. Permission having been previously secured to 
inspect the arsenal and fort, we were received on the 
quay by the party who had readily granted this in- 
dulgence ; and I must remember, when I come to sum 
up some of the requisites for securing success to these 
excursions, to allude to the importance of obtaining the 
assistance and countenance of persons at a distance 
from the starting point. After inspecting boarding- 
pikes, cannon, and other materiel to “ make fighting,” 
we adjourned to the cliffs at a short distance from 
Harwich, where we had also secured permission to 
assemble in the private grounds of a gentleman, where 
we attacked some frugal fare. This essential matter 
discussed, we returned in a body to Harwich, accom- 
panied by the band, and graced with the presence of 
ladies, who seemed to be not less pleased with the 
adventure than the gentlemen of our party. 

The perfect success of the day encouraged me to carry 
out a somewhat radical reform in part of our village 
economics, which I could not expect would be received at 
first with universal favour among the farmers, though I 
felt sure it would meet with the approbation of some, 
and I have confidence in believing it will be acknowledged 
in the end to ke a decided improvement by nearly all. 

In my last letter I alluded to the old-fashioned tithe 
audit dinner of a bygone system, In many parishes 
this dinner has been dispensed with ever since the 
Tithe Commutation Act has taken effect. Several clergy- 
men have gladly availed themselves of the opportunity 
of abolishing an old custom which, in many cases, placed 
them in a somewhat equivocal and anomalous position, 
as presidents over parties which often ended discredit- 
ably to one, two, or more of the guests. It had become 
the established rule at such annual “frolic” in this 
village, to allow wine to the extent of one bottle per 
head (the party averaging not much below 40). As 
several never thought of drinking more than a reason- 
able quantity, a portion of their share was thus left to 
be consumed by those who are never backward in 
drinking to any extent that may be freely allowed them. 
Still I was unwilling to abolish an old custom which 
(however abused) afforded us an opportunity of meeting 
in friendly intercourse. It now occurred to me, that 
I could secure this object in a far better manner by 
appropriating the sum which these somewhat unsatis- 
factory “frolics” cost me, towards a fund for carrying 
out such excursions as double experience had proved 
to be grateful to those who had tried them. 

The third excursion, to which you have so lately re- 
ferred, was founded upon this policy ; and the result has 
proved perfectly satisfactory to myself, and, I may add, 
to every one who accompanied me. No doubt all good 
things may be abused, as well as tithe audit-dinners ; 
and these excursions may admit of abuse, like every- 
thing else. But the means of preventing abuse, and of 
correcting abuse, lie more within our own power, when 
a few precise rules and restrictions are laid upon those 
who consent to associate with us on these occasions, 
And then what a difference between presiding at a table 
where three dozen of wine have to be discussed by three 
dozen guests, in a close, hot room, amidst clouds of 
tobacco-smoke (to say nothing of the fumes of beer and 
brandy), and finding oneself associated with a joyous 
party in the open air! A distant whiff from an occa- 
sional cigar of some determined smoker, can scarcely 
offend the most fastidious nose. Where the maximum 
allowance is two pints of beer (diluted with a sufficiency 
of milder potations), there is no risk of intemperance, 
even with those whose throats are least under self- 
control. Ineed not say anything in detail respecting 
our last excursion, as you have picked out some of the 
plums, and redressed them “ more tuo”’ for the amuse- 
ment of your readers ; and I will reserve what I have 


y\further to say concerning the mode of planning such 


village ~xeursions, so as to make them profitable to all 
who are not predeterminately disposed to be ill hu- 
moured, or are above believing that such occasional 
fusions” of all degrees and parties, can vend to 


, better things than to “ confusions’’ in our social re- 
lations. J. S. Henslow. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 

In the course of his gardening pursuits, the want of 
proper nourishing soil is often severely felt by the ama- 
teur ; and it occasionally happens, that such can only be 
procured at great expense, and with much difficulty. It 
is the want of proper material which too frequently 
defeats his object, and dampshisardour. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the very compost he requires is 
at hand, but is neglected. He forgets that he has a heap 
of decaying weeds, that he has quantities of Gooseberry 
prunings, Raspberry prunings, the rakings and dead 
wood of his shrubbery, and that these are a 
nuisance, which is daily increasing. What to do 
with them puzzles him; the expense of carting 
a large heap of them off his confined premises, 
is considerable; but something must be done with 
them. ‘This is a dilemma in which scores of 
amateur gardeners are placed. They do not know that 
Couch and refuse cuttings and prunings are convertible 
into the very kind of material they most require in the 
great bulk of gardening operations. Permit me, there- 
he to state how this knowledge is to be improved by 
them, 

Suppose, for example, that we find in an amateur’s 
refuse corner a year’s accumulation of rubbish. Leta 
space near this heap be cleared just sufficient to ligh 
a,portion of dry materials, in order to form a founda- 
tion of burning matters, by which the whole shall, in 
process of time, be ignited, not with the intention of 
consuming the heap, but rather with that of charring 
it. When this is accomplished to the extent above 
stated, keep on adding rubbish, in order to prevent 
flames from bursting forth ; but if not, smother the fire 
beneath. When the whole of the refuse is banked up, 
and ignition is proceeding slowly, but surely, look round 
the compost-yard, and collect refuse parings of turf or 
peat, the exhausted soil from pots, and cover the burn- 
ing heap, so as to keep it ina smouldering state. It 
should remain in this condition until the whole mass 
has become charred through. During the process if 
will require occasional attention to prevent anything 
like flame. When it becomes cool, it will be fit for 
use—store it away, and look upon it as a prize of no 
mean value. It contains both chemical and mechanical 
virtues, in no small degree. If I recollect rightly, the 
late Mr. Andrew Knight held such a fertiliser in the 
very highest esteem ; and well he might, for it would 
puzzle modern venders of quack medicines for vegetable 
debility to approach it in value even in the present day. 
Pharo. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

In the Naturat History Section a paper was read 
On the Effects of Salt on Vegetation, by Dr. Aug. 
Voelcker, Prof. of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester.—This paper contained the pre- 
liminary results of some experiments, undertaken with 
a view of studying the effects of salt on vegetation in 
general, and to determine more in particular in what 
quantity salt produces a beneficial and in what quantity 
an injurious effect ondifferent plants. The plants selected 
for experiment were Cabbages, Beans, Onions, Lentils, 
Stellaria media, Senecio vulgaris, Carduus pratensis, 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, Poa annua, and Radishes. 
They were all grown on the same soil, of a calcareous 
character, and potted on the lst of May, and experi- 
mented upon with salt solutions of different strength on 
the 10th of May. The following are the general 
results derived from these experiments. 1. Salt solu- 
tions, containing 3 grains of salt, 6 grs., 12 grs., and 
24 grs. of salt, produced no injurious effect on the 
above-mentioned plants, which had been regularly 
watered with them during two months, with the excep- 
tion of Anthoxanthum odoratum, which was killed by a 
solution containing 24 grs. of salt, in the course of a 
month. 2. Such weak solutions appeared to benefit 
most plants experimented upon, particularly Cabbages, 
Radishes, and Lentils, The Lentils, which were watered 
with a salt solution, containing 24 grs. of salt per pint 
of rain water, were nearly one-half larger in size than 
those watered with 6 grs. of salt per pint ; and these, 
again, were more vigorous than the Lentils, which re- 
ceived no salt at all. 3. Salt solutions, containing 48 
grains of salt, proved to be prejudicial, in the course of 
a month, to Lentils, Stellaria media, Senecio vulgaris 
and Poa annua ; and exercised no injurious effect om 
Cabbages, Beans, Onions, Radishes, and Carduus pra= 
tensis. 4. Salt solutions containing 96 grains of salt 
had an injurious effect on Lentils, Stellaria, Senecio 
vulgaris, Poa annua, Cabbages, and Beans; but no 
effect on Carduus pratensis, Onions, and Radishes, 
5. Cabbages will continue to grow; though sickly, 
when watered regularly during a month, with a 
salt solution, containing 192 grains of salt, and even 
when watered with a solution containing 382 grains 
of salt per pint. 7. Solutions sf salt, contain= 
ing 192 grs. of salt per pint, preved unprejudicial in 
the course of a month to, @#ions. 3. Grasses are 
affected by salt more y~adily than any other of th 


: ted «pon. 9. Solutions, containing 
Bf ass “Ot salt, deidedly benefited Radishes, Lentils, 


- Jpbages. Many of the plants had taken 
Hs be ae? eaatity of salt that they tasted like strong 
brine, and, notwithstanding, they grew healthily, whicl 
evidently shows that salt, in a moderately-diluted solu- 
tion, has no poisonous effect on many plants. In con- 
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clusion, the author mentioned that his experiments 
differ from those of Mr. Randall, made with Fuchsias 
But as Mr. Randall used a water from a particular 
source, and not pure salt water, and may have contained 
Other poisonous substances, it is the opinion of the 
author that so small a quantity of salt as that contained 
in the water with which Mr. Randall experimented, 
cannot be regarded as the cause of the observed 
poisonous effects.—Professor Balfour stated that some 
of the plants referred to by Professor Voelcker were 
naturally sea-side plants, and no inference could be 
drawn from them, he thought, as to the influence of 
solutions of salt on their growth.—Professor Walker- 
Arnott said that many plants would bear large quanti- 
ties of salt that were not especially sea-shore plants. 
Thus, Poa annua would grow and flourish at the edge 
of the sea. He knew for a fact that the seeds of plants 


which had grown by the.sea shore, and which were not 
naturally maritime plants, would germinate and produce 
plants which would bear larger quantities of salt than 
those which were produced away from the sea. 


‘Home Correspondence. 

Couve Tronchuda, or Portugal Cabbage. — It is 
stated in your Paper of the 14th ult., p. 581, that the 
Couve Tronchuda does not heart. I beg leave to assure 
you that it does heart ; and it has hearted with me, 
and also with -those other amateur gardeners near this, 
who have been so fortunate as to obtain some plants of 
the true sort, raised from seed sent by Dr. Lindley to a 
gentleman, a friend of his, and a neighbour of mine, 
some years.since ; and from which plants I have saved 
excellent seed, and do so every year, by merely pro- 
tecting the plants from frost during the winter months, 
under {a Melon frame, not otherwise than required. 
I consider that I have in some degree acclimatised this 
most excellent and delicious vegetable, and that it is 
now more capable of enduring hardship than the first 
year I had it. I then lost nearly half of the plants 
under the frame, and now I do not lose one in twenty, 
and the Cabbage is equally good and pure in every 
respect as the first year 1 hadit. I believe that there 
is not much of the genuine seed of this Cabbage to‘bhe 
purchased in Britain, and that an hybridised article 
having been sown, has induced some persons to believe 
that it does not heart. The seed should be imported 
from Lisbon direct. It grows near and about Bra- 
ganza. Mediensis, Ireland. [We can assure our cor- 
respondent that he will be disappointed if he procures 
Couve Tronehuda from Portugal. As to hearting, our 
observation was made with reference to the solid hearts 
of ordinary Cabbages. It hearts, no doubt, but loosely.] 

I have to thank -you for -your insertion of a letter 
Laddressed'to you a short time since upon the subject 
of losses I had experienced in my horticultural opera- 
tions, and your remark at the close of the letter was 
certainly very judicious, viz., “that all amateurs should 
provide themselves with some book on routine garden- 
ing ;’ but can you tell me where such a work is to be 
met with.as will give the information my letter sought ? 
I have Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” Aber- 
crombie’s * Every Man his own Gardener,” Paxton’s 
% Cottagers’ Calendar,” and Rennie’s “ Alphabet of 
Scientific Gardening ;’ but none of them give the de- 
scription .of the vegetables in the form when fit for 
food. Loudon comes nearest to the point required. I 
have however met with the matter I sought for, but in 
a work in which it would least be expected to be found ; 
and, for the benefit of others, I transcribe it. It will 
be found in the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia of Domestic Economy,” 
by Webster and Parkes: ‘2426. The Couve Tron- 
chuda (Brassica :costata} or Portuguese Cabbage, from 
Tranxuda, Portugal, is much cultivated on the Conti- 
nent, and was introduced here in 1821; it is grown 
chiefly for the midribs of the outward large leaves, 
which, when divested of their green parts, and well 
boiled, make a good dish, somewhat resembling Sea- 
kale. The heart, or middle part of the plant is, how- 
ever, the best for use ; itis peculiarly delicate, tender, 
and agreeably flavoured, without any of the coarseness 
which often belongs to the Cabbage tribe.” It-would, I 
think, be well if our writers upon horticulture would 
take a lesson from this, and precede every.article the 
eulture of which they undertake to instruct in, witha 
description of the article itself, Medical men in their 
elementary treatises of diseases, in the first place de- 
Scribe:them, and point out the features by which they 
ave to be distinguished from any other similar disease, 
hefore they begin to prescribe the remedies or mode of 
treatment, ‘Such should be the treatment of horticul- 
turalsubjeets in an elementary work. But where will 
you find the.distinction »pointed out between the Cauli- 
flower and Broccoli? I remember nowhere, except in 
this said work of Webster and Parkes, and here I fell 
upon ‘it by mere accident. Let Mr. M‘Intosh take a 
hint from ‘this in'any new edition of his work he may 
publish. 4. B.C. [The difference between Broccoli 
and Cauliflower has been fully pointed out atp. 299 of 
our volume for 1246,] 

Potatoes.—I haveyyst completed taking up my Pota- 
toes, and I have not sempld more than — a two 
diseased)in ,each bushel. Zhey were planted in Feb- 
ruary, part:on ground ‘broken ™=y from Grass, the turf 
dug in last year, and planted witxgyt manure. This 
year a light dressing of half rotten leaveawas put in the 
drills on the sets, which were then ‘covered -~wjth about 
5inchesiofsoil. The crop was light, butthe Poratoes 
wwere'large and mealy. 'Ishad some ground ,that bas 
been planted several years with Potatoes, -without 
manure, dressed with manure from the cow-yard, and 
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jdug in last November ; it was afterwards planted in 
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February with early sorts. The crop was undiseased, 
abundant, and good in all respects. The tops of all the 
Potatoes in this neighbourhood were attacked with a 
black speck on many of the leaves on the 3d of August. 
The disease spread from leaf to leaf, slowly, until all 
were destroyed, leaving the principal stalks almost un- 
injured, Our soil is a strong clay, but in other soils the 
result is nearly the same. ‘he following may be'taken 
as the report of this neighbourhood for several miles 
round, viz., light crops, large Potatoes, and good in 
quality. For the last three years our ground has not 
produced one half sound Potatoes on an average. The 
extreme dryness of the summer has been greatly in 
their favour this year ; they have not been soaked to 
the roots since April. But, while the Potatoes have 
been benefited by it, Turnips are quite a failure ; Grass 
is very scarce, and timber trees are shedding their 
leaves at least 20 days earlier than last year.! I have 
tried diseased Potatoes for sets in alternate rows with 
sound ones, from the same lot ‘for the last two years, 
both cut and uncut. The result has been that, while 
some of the diseased sets grew, and produced a good 
crop, others came to nothing, In 1849 the sound sets 
produced as great a weight of tubers in 8 yards, as the 
diseased: ones did in 12 yards, and this year as six to 
nine ; quality alike in both cases. Ihave found Soden’s 
Early Oxford superior to about 20 other sorts ; Forsyth’s 
Early Coloured is a good cropper, but the eyes are deep, 
and there is much waste in preparing it. H., Ludlow. 

My Potatoes were attacked with disease, as usual, 
about the third week in August, and in a few days 
every top was destroyed. I directed my gardener to 
keep three rows of Thurston’s Conqueror of equal 
length, distinct from the rest, and to leave the tops on 
one row ; mow them off the 2d, and pall them up on 
the 3d. The following is his statement of the weight, 
taken up the first week in September: haulm left 
on, 37 Ibs.; haulm pulled up, 33 lbs.; haulm 
cut off, 34 Ibs. There were very few diseased 
tubers in any of the rows, and, he says, about equal. 
Of course the experiment is incomplete, as the 
diseased tubers in each row ought to have been 
weighed. ‘he disease in this neighbourhood seetns to 
be leaving the tuber and expending all its virulence on 
the haulm—how is this? I shall be glad to try the 
experiment of planting diseased and healthy sets in 
the autumn. ‘Will you give usa short schedule, that 
the experiment may be tried by a great number upon 
the same model? C. R. Bree, Stowmarket ——I beg to 
forward you a sample of Potatoes taken up to-day, 
which appear to be very much infected with disease. 
They are called Neville’s Defiance, an early Potato, 
which was planted in trenches covered with leaf-mould, 
without any other preparation of manure, the first 
week in November, the previous crops being late Peas 
after early Broccoli. They did not come up till the 
usual time, but they were cut down by the frost just 
after they had made their appearance. Since they have 
come up again they have all along appeared healthy, 
and, what is most remarkable, there is not the slightest 
indication of disease in the haulm. Owing to the dry 
weather the latter droops very much, but still it is in 
good health. Have you heard ofa similar case? [No.] 
W. J. Ward, Gardener, Prospect Hill, near Reading. 

Pelargoniums.—I have read with pleasure your de- 
scription of the “ Wilmore Surprise,” which will, doubt- 
less, prove an acquisition, and will certainly be some- 
thing different from anything at present in cultivation. 
I wish we could rely as much on the descriptions of the 
so-called new varieties that are continually making a 
noise in the world ; when once your half-guinea has 
been paid for a plant, it is mortifying to find it so much 
like some you already possess, that if you accidentally 
lose the name, you will take it for one of your old 
favourites, the flowers are so much alike. I have in my 
possession a single flower with 13 petals ; when fully 
expanded it measured 3} inches aeross ; it was not quite 
so good in shape as the other flowers on the plant, but 
nearly so. Unfortunately, I have not been able to get 
the plant, or the branch (which I struck) on which it 
grew, to produce me such another monster. I have a 
blue Cineraria raised from seed, which has two of its 
flowers quite double. I haye removed all the single 
blossoms but one which has a few extra petals, and I 
hope I shall be able to ripen seed from it, and thus 
obtain a good addition to this favourite race of plants. 
H,, Ludlow. I saw an article in last week’s Chro- 
nicle, on the Wilmore Surprise, by Mr. Rosier, of 
Brooklands Nursery, Blackheath, in which he supposes 
Mont Blanc to be the same thing as Album planum of 
Mr. E. G. Henderson’s catalogue; fearing this state- 
ment may lead some into error, I beg to say that Album 
planum was grown, at the Wellington-road Nursery, at 
least two years before Mont Blane was sent out, and is 
quite a different habited plant. Mr. R, does not men- 
tion that there are two distinct varieties of Mont Blanc, 
both of which were raised by Mr. Story, and sent out 
through Mr. Beck under the Nos.1 and 2. ‘The former 
(No. J) is the variety that produces the semidouble 
flowers, andis of no value; the latter (No. 2) is an ex- 
cellent Pelargonium, and worthy of being in every col- 
lection. T. S. Somerville, Wellington-road Nursery, 
St, John’s Wood. 

Incarvillea grandiflora.—Novelties in the way of 
Bignoniads being on the éapis, brings to mind a pleut 1 
saw a short time since, which, although not 2ew, will 
be not the less available, 1) belug vue ur vue most lovely 
things I have seen of late, namely Incarvillea gran- 
ciflora. It is probably hardy in some parts of England, 


but it richly deserves the protection of a greenhouse in 
cold climates. I imagine that it is, like «most of the 
family, a very shy bloomer ; ‘but'when it does flower 
well it is really beautiful. J. Cole, Oldford. 

The ‘Proper Season for Planting Evergreens.—1 
believe that there cannot’ be amore mistaken practice 
than the common one, of planting evergreens at the same 
season as deciduous trees. However ‘contrany ‘to 
received opinion it may be, I do ‘not ‘hesitate ‘to say, 
that ‘the worst ‘months for planting evergreems are 
December, January, ‘February, aud Mareh 5 and the 
best, June, July, August, and September. Even ima 
dry summer, evergreens'run little danger, if the planter 
will take the trouble‘of ‘throwing a good souse.of water 
into the hole before planting. ' 8. B., Dorking. 

Village Ignorance.—| will give you :an <llustration 
of village ignorance, and the manner im»which it gives 
rise to popular error. A woman witha weny vivacious 
manner brought to me on Saturday evening two very 
fine live chrysalids of Acheronta Atropos, which she — 
found in her Potato bed in an-earthy sortof mest, She 
had kept them for a day or ‘twoand fed then with 
Potato leaves, of whieh she declared they had eaten t 
Now, this is the sort of evidence from»whence arises the 
hedgehog and viper stories.of which«we hear so much, 
This woman believed that the pupse had fed uponthe 
Potato-top, and thought'she was giving mesome useful 
information’as to their future management. B. 

Hoya bella.—This plant grows ‘with »me very freely, 
and produces abundance of flower buds, ‘but they all 
fall off without expanding. ‘Have any of your eorre- 
spondents experienced the same defect, or ean they 
suggest aremedy? My plant is growing an a pot ina 
cool Orchid house, with “plenty of light and ‘air, and 
moderate moisture, Other Hoyas flower under the 
same treatment, but it does not. I ‘have lately removed 
it to a warmer house, ‘but itis impossible forva plant to 
look more healthy than it has done in its:former abode. 
It appears to differ in habit from ‘Hoya earnosa, as the 
peduncle itself falls off after the buds have fallen, 
instead of throwing out ‘fresh puds’as that species does, 
This however may be peculiar to‘the unhealthy state of 
my plant. J. R. 

The Willow leaved Twora (I. salicifolia).—A plant 
now in bloom here has a ‘truss of flowers omit which 
measures 16 inches in circumference. I am much 
pleased with this Ixora, and I am sure, when it shall 
have become better known, it will be a greater favourite 
with the public, both for the purposes of exhibition and 
for private decoration. Tt appears to be’ worked ” on 
Ixora coccinea ; but this is nota good:stock fort, for 
we all know that the Ixora tribe throws “Pp ground ~ 
shoots, which renders them unfit for stocks. Ihave 
been obliged to remove several sucht ‘shoots already pe 
besides, this plant possesses as Strong 2 habit as any 
the others. Gardenia Fortuni, too, is often worked om 
G. florida and G. radicans, ‘white ‘the ‘two latter are 
weaker kinds than the former. D. Kidd. 


Societies. 
Horricurrurat, Oct. 1.—E. Branve, Esq., in the 
chair. Sir R. Burdett, Bart., J. S. Leigh, Esq., and — 
L. B. Foster, Esq., were elected Fellows. A Banksian — 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Turner, of Slough, for an 
exhibition of Dahlias, consisting of 


large and exqui- — 
site blooms from plants that-were stated to have ‘heen — 
in flower for nearly two months, ‘The sorts were as 
follows:—Duke of Wellington, Thames Bank Hero, _ 
Fearless, John Edwards, Magnificent, Earl of Claren- 
don, Richard Cobden, Mrs, Seldon (Turner), Essex 
Triumph, Queen of Lilacs (Turner), Mr. Seldon. 
(Turner), Toison d’Or, Snowflake, ‘Scarlet Gem (Turner), 
Seraph, Mynn, Queen of Primroses, Black Prince, Mr. 
Palmer, Rosea Alba, Grandis, Model, Miss Hawtrey, 
and Goliah ; the last six being seedlings. The same 
grower also showed 12 fancy flowers, viz. : Belle de 
Nogent, Highland Chief, Mrs. Hansard (Edwards), 
Freund Schmidt, General Cavaignac, Gasparini, Non- 
such (Turner), Dulcinée, Rainbow, Mrs. Labouchere, 
Striata Perfecta, and Pretty Polly (Turner) ; the latter 
a seedling of considerable promise.—Mr. Bragg, of 
Slough, received a Certificate of Merit for “ The Hon. 
Mrs. Ashley,’ a beautiful waxy-looking light seedling, — 
tipped and shaded with rose. Tt is a flower of good 
form, but unfortunately possesses an imperfect centre. 
__J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway, sent six blooms of ‘his 
beautiful white-tipped yellow fancy seedling, named 
Mrs. Hansard ; and Mr. Turner exhibited the following 
three seedlings, raised by Mr, Stein : Nil Desperandum, 
scarlet ; Nepaulese Prince, shaded maroon—both fine 
flowers ; and New Standard, a purple aud»white fancy. 
Other florists’ flowers consisted of 12 spikes of Holly- 
hocks from Mr. Bragg, for which a Certificate of aa 
was awarded, and some nice looking Petunias from nal 
Gadd, gr. to T. Lenox, Esq.» of ee tn ° 
Flowering examples of the new Sree ral wl 
geria rosea, were exhibited by Mr. oF pa ar ‘st fe 
Meyers, Esq., of Shenley, and by eo » Ver ; 
Son, of Exeter. It was state? to have been sent by 


« Conce! ion,” to the Exeter N on 
na spline in a conservatory ; but it “i 


ae fs. Veitch that it will prove hardy, 
oe nee fad I it to be a very free growing Plank, 
but Y pause or not it will turn out to be a prof J 
jaeumer remains to be seen, The blossoms, individu- 
ally, are extremely handsome, and exactly resemble the 
published drawings of them both in shape and colour, 
except that the minute white spots which are repre- 
sented as being spread over the interior of the crimsom 
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bell were nearly wanting, or very indistinctly marked 
in the specimens shown, to each of which a Banksian 
Medal wasawarded, Mr, Young, of Milford Nursery, 
Godalming, sent two plants in pots of Cryptomeria ja- 

onica about 3 feet high, loaded with young cones. It was 
stated that the Cryptomeria had ripened seedsiat Strath- 
fieldsaye, the seat of the Duke of Wellington, and ‘that 
young plants had been raised there from them.—Mr. 
Franklin, gr. to. Mrs. Lawrence, produced a collection 
of Orchids, ‘consisting of Oncidium Papilio, Vanda 
suavis, Leelia Perrinii, Cattleya bicolor (with a highly- 
coloured lip),.a Cycnoches from Costa Rica, and one or 
two other plants, A Knightian Medal was awarded.— 
Messrs. Jackson, of ‘Kingston, received a Certificate of 
Merit for a nice exhibition of Odontoglossum grande, 
plants of which were'stated to keep in blossom ina cool 
show-house, at the Kingston Nursery, for several weeks 
together.—Mr. Ingram, gr. to her Majesty at Frog- 
more, sent cut specimens of a seedling Heath, in the 
way of princeps, which promises to be well worth cul- 
tivating ; also a beautiful example of the Prickly 
Cayenne Pine-Apple, weighing 7 lbs. 5 oz. It was 
somewhat unripe at the top ; but every Pine-grower 
knows'that it is diffieult to get this kind of Pine-apple 
to ripen perfectly from end to end. A Large Silver 
Medal.was.awarded it—Mr. Ward, gr..to W. Stephens, 
Esq., sent two Envilles and-a Globe, whose weights 
were respectively 5 lbs. 20z., 4 lbs. 4 0z., and 4 lbs. 5 
and Mr. Eekford, gr. to C. Child, Esq,, of Brom- 
ley-palace, showed a small Queen which had been 
ripened out of doors. It was ‘stated to have been 
planted out on the 14th of May last. Various Grapes 
were shown, among which was a sample of Black Ham- 
burgh, ‘fromthe large Vine at Cumberland-lodge, which 
was stated to have ripened this year a very heavy and 
fine.crop, The bunches exhibited were rather above 
the-average size and well coloured. Mr. Forsyth, gr. 
to Viscount Barrington, Beckett, near Shrivenham, 
had three beautiful bunches ef Black Hamburgh, but a 
little rubbed by travelling, weighing respectively 2 lbs., 
1p. 10 oz.,and 1lb. 70z. ‘A Banksian Medal was 
awarded them.—Mr. Fleming, gr. to the Duke of 
Sutherland at Trentham, produced three bunches of 
Millhill Black Hamburgh, weighing respectively 
Lib. 10 0z., 1b. 930z., and 1b. 6 0z., and.a bunch of 
Dutch Hamburgh, 11b.40z. A Banksian Medal was 
awarded to the Millhill, which is a large and finely 
flavoured Grape, quite distinct’from either the common 
Black Hamburgh, or the old Dutch Hamburgh, 
whichidees not always become black, but is often of a 
flame or ‘red colour. Examples of a different Grape, 
bearing the same name, to which a Certificate of 
Merit -was awarded, were communicated by Mr. 
Ferguson, of Stowe. Mr. Agent, gr..to W. M. Webster, 
Esq., sent a large punnet of Black Hamburgh, not large 
either in buach or berry, but very black, and beautifully 
covered with bloom. ‘Well grown specimens of the 
same kind of Grapewere contributed by Mr. Rust, gr. 
to J. Maclaren, Esq., of Ticehupst, Sussex. A Certifi-- 
cate of Merit-was awarded thet. Cambrian and Late 
Admirable Peaches'were “furnished by ‘Mr. Meyers, of 
Brentford ; and Mr. Budd, gr. to J. Reeves, Esq., sent 
a-riperfruit of the Egg Gourd (Cucurbita ovifera) whieh, 
in a ripe state, has the reputation of being an excellent 
winter vegetable.—From the Garden of the Society 
came Brassia brachiata, the new yellow flowered annual 
Mierosperma (Eucnide) bartonioides, Proaaya elegans, 
Plumbago Larpentee, a variety of Japan Lily, Nipheea 
oblonga, Manettia cordifolia, a tolerably gay plant at 
this season ; Angelonia moschata,:a rather handsome 
species ; ‘the little pale-green flowered Clematis graveo- 
lens, a suitable plant for rockwork ; a hybrid Anemone, 
raised between A. japonica and the white Indian A. 
vitifolia ; two species of Aphelandra; Boronia denticu- 
lata, a~Cape ‘Heath, and two fine specimens of the 
Siebold Sedum just coming into flower. The same esta- 
blishment also furnished.samples of the Barrington and 
Chancellor Peaches, two good late varieties. 


Garden Wemoranda. 

Bowes’ Manor, NEAR SouruGcats, THE RESIDENCE 
oF THE Lorp CHANCELLOR.—Since ‘we visited this in- 
teresting suburban villa, in 1848, several improvements 
of importance shave been effected in the garden scenery 
around the “house, and further alterations are contem- 
plated. On the north front, a considerable portion of 
the»adjaeent meadow has been converted into dressed 
ground, a*broad gravel walk, straightand level, with a 
wide margin of Grass, has been formed along the side 
of the lawn, from the house towards the“ New River,’’ 
and the shrubbery at'the extremity of the lawn, on this 
side of ‘the house, is about ‘to be broken up into 
clumps, with Grass between them, which will extend 
and improve the appearance of this part.of the gar- 
den. A new entrance from the public road has 
been made nearly opposite ‘the end of the house, 
Whose seclusion is, however, maintained by throwing 
up @ high bank of earth between the gate and the 
house, and planting it with evergreens, intermixed with 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, scarlet Geraniums, the taller 
growing kinds of Caleeslarias, and, towards the margin, 
Verbenas'and Mignonette, A new shrubbery ‘has been 
planted up the side of the houndary wall on the south 
front, and on the west side ‘he courses of the walks 
have been greatly altered, fresh tivwey. beds have been 
formed, and other improvements ‘effew.d, ‘Phe small 
kitchen garden on this side of the house ix about to 
be added to the flower garden, its walls will be 
removed, and any portion of the glass erections worth 
preserving will be put up in the old kitchen garden, in 
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which new forcing pits are about to be erected. The 
place, under the superintendence of Mr. Lindsay, is 
altogether gradually assuming a character which in 
time cannot fail to be highly interesting. The house | 
itself stands near the middle of the dressed ground, with 
open grassy sward on one side, and a tolerably exten- 
sive lawn, with its lake, island, and flower-beds on the 
other. A rustic bridge over a narrow part of the lake 
leads to the island, in the centre of which is a secluded 
dell, furnished with a fountain and basin, and over- 
eanopied with Roses and climbing plants, form- 
ing an agreeable and cool retreat in a warm 
summer day. A large vase placed in the water, 
between the house and the island, had a very orna- 
mental appearance. It was filled with tall scarlet 
Geraniums in the centre, Salvia fulgens, the clear 
yellow Calceolaria viscosissima, and other plants, the 
whole being surrounded by Indian Cress, which hung 
over the side of the vase down near the water. Bed- 
ding plants have been very effective here this. season. 
We remarked a large circular bed arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the centre was a mass of the 
scarlet Geranium compactum, then came a belt of Fish’s 
dwarf variety of Ageratum colestinum ; this was suc- 
ceeded by Calceolaria Kayii, next which was Tom 
Thumb |Geranium ; the whole being finished off by 
Verbenas, Mignonette, and the little blue Lobelia 
gracilis. Some of the other beds were planted 
after the same fashion ; but-there were also many self- 
coloured ones, among which few made a better display 
than one or'two which were occupied with Robinson’s 
Defiance Verbena, which proves to be a eapital bedder. 
Verbena Satellite likewise makes a good bed,.as do also 
the Verbenas Duchesse Decazes, Rayii, Perfection, 
St. Margaret’s, Hendersoni and Charlwoodii. A very 
good bed was formed by surrounding the old horse-shoe 
Geranium with Mangles’ variegated. Through most of 
the beds Mignonette was largely sprinkled, adding 
fragrance to their beauty. 


Miscellaneous. 

Adelges Abictis—This insect forms the -cone-like 
excrescences on the Spruce Fir. The original matriarch 
lives outside the gall, remaining all winter in a dormant 
state at the root of the bud. As soon as the bud 
swells she revives likewise, and speedily becoming 
enlarged with the juice imbibed, she lays some 
hundreds of eggs about her. The bud meanwhile, 
instead of growing in length, becomes fleshy, and this 
fleshinéss is communicated to the leaves. The-result 
is an arrested ‘bud, into the recesses of which, the 
young issuing from the cluster of ova on the outside of 
it beneath betake themselves, and become soon closed 
in during the growth consequent on the increased 
irritation occasioned by ‘their presence in its interior. 
As to the alleged diversity of the species produced by 
the small rounded cones at the summit of twigs (Chermes 
coccineus, Ratz.), and those from the larger, more 
fleshy, and more oblong galls arising at the bases, or 
enveloped in the substance of shoots (C. viridis, Ratz.), 
the greater exposure to the sun is sufficient to give a 
deeper tint of colour as well as a more rapid evolution 
to the inclosed inmates. The difference assigned in the 
strueture of the wing-veins quite eludes my detection. 
Those arrested individuals that pass the winter ‘on the 
branches are perhaps the progeay of winged females, 
whieh are oviparous. I observe, also, that winged 
females of two other species are in like manner 
oviparous, viz., those of A. Laricis and A. corticalis. 
M. Maecquart had long since remarked this fact in 
regard to A. Laricis, and felt persuaded that it was only 
the second generation whose winged females are in this 
condition. He considered it to bea Psylla, and being 
anomalous, proposed to form of it a. mew genus, which, 
not finding he had prefixed a name to, MM. Amyot and 
Serville, in attempting to supply the oversight, have 
called Cnaphalodes (Hemipt. 594, 599). The structure 
however ofthe larvae of Adelges, as well as that of the 
mature insect, indicates that it follows the'type of the 
Coccidze rather than either that of the Psyllide or 
Aphid. J. Hardy, Penmanshiel, in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. 

On the Use of the Bark of Adansonia digitata in 
Intermittent Fevers, by M. Simon Pierre.—About two 
years ago M. Duchassaing, a physician at Guadaloupe, 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences the result of 
some experiments he had made with the bark of the 
‘Adansonia in intermittent fevers. The use of this bark 
he learned from the negroes, who constantly employ it 
in cases of marsh fever. Experiments have beea made 
with this bark in Burgundy, where fever is ende- 
mic, and at the Hotel Dieu at Paris. The results 
have been so satisfactory that I think them deserving 
of the attention of the academy. Having taken cases 
in which fever was severe, and had not been overcome 
by sulphate of quinine, the patients were cured, and 
that completely, by the use of the bark in question. I 
have been able to make but seven observations, my 
stock of bark being consumed. In all the circumstances 


in which I have applied this remedy, the attacks of| during the day, to dry the atmos 
fever were clearly marked, and of different types. Of | the monstrous growth of their OWS. 


the patients, some lived in Burgundy, some came from 
Africa, and one from La Rochelle ; one, moreover, wasa 
surgeon who had been a patient for several months. 
None of ‘them were attacked so slightly as'to be’eured 


by repose in bed. The bark of Adansonia was given | of tan or | 


in.a dose of 30 3 in one litre of water; three | summer, * : x 
is odour The taste ‘of this | san2, to keep down evaporation. Any Grapes which are 


such doses were generally sufficient. 
decoction ic not at all disagreeable, and its action is not 
accompanied by any of those inconveniences which are 


sometimes produced by sulphate of quinine, Adan- 
sonia digitata is common in Senegal, where Adanson, 
who described it,saw it employed for the purposes I have 
mentioned. Nothing would be easier than to get a new 
supply of bark ; and considering, on the one hand, the 
high price of Peruvian bark, as well as the expense to 
which the public are putin the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers, and, on the other hand, the difficulty of 
obtaining sulphate of quinine, even adulterated, it may 
perhaps be worth the while of the academy to pay atten- 
tion to the facts above stated, and to endeavour to ob- 
tain a plentiful supply of this bark from abroad. After 
this communication was read, M. Bussy announced that 
the Government had already taken up the subject, and 
that a large quantity of baobab (Adansonia digitata) 
had been imported for the purpose of being examined 
in a chemical and. therapeutical point of view. M, 
Bussy also expressed his readiness to place samples of 
the bark in the hands of such practitioners and chemists 
as might desire them. Comptes Rendus. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Warerinc is an operation which at this season must 
be performed with increased caution, and the little that 
is required should be given in the morning, when the 
ventilation is first increased above the ordinary night 
quantity. To assist in drying up the damp which is 
unavoidably engendered both by the watering and the 
natural circumstances of the season, a moderate fire 
should be lighted at the same time, except when the 
sun itself is strong enough for the purpose. The applica- 
tion of artificial heat during the day will render it 
necessary to open the ventilators wider, to allow free 
egress for the evaporated moisture. Extremes, how- 
ever, must, in this, as in every case, be carefully 
avoided, keeping in mind that the object in using the 
pipes or flues during the day is merely to free the house 
and its atmosphere from superfluous moisture, and that 
the existence of the latter is calculated to be injurious. 
A very arid atmosphere is not less irreconcileable with 
the well-being of plants which are in the possession of 
healthy foliage. It is even more detrimental to them 
than to the ripe fruit of the Vine. The middle course 
must be the one pursued, regulating the amount of air 
and fire-heat, so as to effect the desired purpose by the 
usual time of reducing the air in the evening, when the 
heat should be checked by means of dampers in the 
flues, or stop-cocks in the hot water pipes. After such 
treatment during the day, the heat enclosed within the 
house will generally be sufficient during night for 
greenhouse plants ; as they will endure a much lower 
temperature when comfortably dry, than under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Stove plants require much the 
same treatment at this season, taking care, of course, 
to proportion the temperature according to their natural 
requirements. If their wood is properly matured they 
will stand uninjured in a very low temperature. Ixias, 
Sparaxis, and other Cape bulbs of that kind, should be 
repotted and plunged in a cool frame, or they may be 
planted out in a frame of prepared soil, and their 
elegant blossoms used for placing in the glasses. 
In favourable localities it is not mecessary to use a 
frame, as they may be planted in the ground in a nicely 
prepared border, and left there for several years. Itis 
not by any means a good plan to part these plants too 
frequently, as they are not very productive of flowers 
the first year after they have been disturbed. If grown 
in pots therefore, unless very much crowded, it will be 
better,to be content with carefully removing as much of 
the soil as can be managed, without disturbiag the 
bulbs, and replacing it by some fresh soil. For the 
smaller growing kinds, the compost should be light and 
sandy, containing a considerable admixture of peat ; but 
for Gladioli, and others of similar growth, a soil some- 
what richer and stronger is needed. In all the plant- 
houses let most scrupulous cleanliaess and neatness 
prevail, and spare no pains to give them a gay and 
cheerful appearance, that the contrast between them 
and the external desolation, now beginning to reign 
around, may be more conspicuous. At this season, by 
good management, plant-houses may be made a luxury 
indeed, and will afford pleasure to their proprietors. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

As the length and streugth of daylight is now SO 
rapidly diminishing, all the glass sashes of the different 
structures should be washed; and to render the good 
effects of this ablution as permanent as possible, the 
mats, &e., which are all used for covering at night, 
should be carefully removed to the sheds during the 
day and kept perfectly clean, or the sashes will soon he 
as dirty as ever. Pinertes—Montserrat Pines, which 
are now showing or flowering, will be javaluable in early 
spring. and should be assisted by every available means. 
A steady bottom aud'top-heat must be maintained, and 
the most careful attention paid to watering. Let them 
have all the light possible, especially while they are In 


flower, at which time air mast be liberally admitted 
phere,and to prevent 


Vinertes.—In 


the Vineries containing wirer Grapes every exertion 
must be made to prever# damp. Any faulty places om 
the roof ‘which admit Tip should be repaired, and slop- 
er epxtely avoided, Where there are beds 
waves for pluoging plants in during the 
cis a good plan to surface the beds with dry 


ping of wat 


aot yet properly ripened should be kept a little warmer 
during the day; this will at the same time assist to ripen 
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the wood. Let all growing laterals be constantly removed, 
to allow of the freer admission of light; and in cutting the 
fruit from spurs, prune back at once to the most pro- 
mising eye near the base, Musurooms,—Continue to 
make up successional beds, as the season advances, and 
Spawn and soil the earlier ones, as they are ready. It 
will be found time and material well bestowed to spawn 
the beds twice, with an interval of a fortnight between 
the two spawnings ; by this simple means, we ensure a 
regularity of crop all over the beds, and the supply is 
more abundant and more permanent. Let the beds be 
Spawned J foot asunder, in the first instance, leaving 
marks where it is inserted; and plant the second lot 
midway between the first. Keep the floor constantly 
moist, and the house quite dark. Let the admission of 
fresh air be from the lower part of the house, through 
the floor, if possible, and have ventilators so arranged 
that the evaporation may pass off freely at the top. 


with their winter and early spring occupants, whether 
of bulbs or dwarf evergreens. In planting the former 
no time should be lost ; but, if a press of other work 
renders it necessary to postpone the latter, let the ground 
be neatly dug over, to give it a clean and fresh appear- 
ance for the time being. Attend to the pruning and 
training of climbers, and the staking and tying of any 
plants requiring artificial support. Very great exer- 
tions should be made at this season to render the neat 
and orderly keeping of a place conspicuous, that it may 
in some degree compensate for the gradually fading 
beauty. As the leaves of some of the trees are now 
beginning to fall, it becomes every day a more difficult 
matter to keep the grounds in order, and renders the 
most industrious perseverance necessary to maintain 
them in a creditable condition, Let the necessity of 
intense exertion be forcibly impressed on the mind of 
every propagator ; every day’s delay in putting in cut- 
tings, at this season, lessens the short time that they 
would have for striking root and strengthening them- 
selves before winter. Unless this work is completed 
a very strong force should be concentrated upon it, 
as the early summer display for next year depends con- 
siderably on the greater part of the half-hardy stock 
being propagated in the autumn. Attend to those in 
progress, by judicious watering, shading, and ventilation 5 
remove all decayed leaves, and carefully cut away every 
attempt at producing flowers. As soon as the cuttings 
are rooted, let them be gradually but speedily inured to 
the open air, that they may form sturdy, healthy plants 
before winter. If frame-work in winter cannot be 
afforded for the autumn-struck Roses, they should be 
planted in rich soil, in well sheltered borders, in the re- 
serve garden, that they may have time to establish them- 
selves. The Tea-scented and other tender kinds should 
occupy a compartment by themselves, where they cam be 
conveniently protected from frost. Brompton, Queen, 
and late Ten-week Stocks should be transplanted into 
light soil, in a warm, dry border, where they can be 


water pipe properly supplied with stop taps may be 
carried round the room ; this would ensure the ex- 
clusion of the frost, and in very wet weather would be 
useful to drive out the damp. Shelves are preferable 
to drawers for keeping fruit in during winter ; as it is 
more easily examined, and any that is beginning to 
decay can be removed without injuring that which is 
still sound. When drawers are used it is scarcely 
possible to avoid considerable injury to the fruit every 
time they are moved, as it is inevitably rolled and 
rubbed about, thus causing it to become spotted and 
unsightly, and at the same time hastening its decay. 
If the planting or removing of any fruit trees is con- 
templated this autumn, preparation should be made for 
the purpose as early as possible, that the work may be 
completed immediately after the leaves begin to fall. 
If this is attended to the trees will feel their way into 


protected by placing a wooden frame over them during 
winter. ‘lake advantage of favourable weather for 
gathering seeds; those of biennials and perennials 
should be cleaned immediately, and sown in the reserve 
garden. A considerable time, often amounting to an 
entire season, is saved by sowing many such plants in 
autumn. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Do not, because the season is far advanced, allow the 
destroying of weeds to be neglected, as many of them 
will yet perfect their seeds, and increase out-door diffi- 
culties another year. We have sometimes seen a 
gardener attend energetically to this during the earlier 
part of the season, but by suffering the autumn weeds 
to grow and ripen, he had more than his old work to do 
again the next year. The earthing up of Celery and 
Cardoon crops had better not be longer deferred, lest 
they should be injured by frost ; the operation should be 
performed when the ground is dry, finishing the work 
at one operation. This plan for the late crops is excel- 
lent, as both these vegetables are found to keep a month 
or two later than plants earthed up early ; and the work 
is done at less expense when done at one operation. 
Take advantage of wet weather to rub seeds out, rope 
Onions, and twist haybands for Cardoons ; and let the 
most useful men help forward with the work in the 
other departments, 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Let the different varieties of Apples and Pears be 
carefully gathered as they ripen, and labelled, The 
shelves on which they are laid should be quite clean and 
dry, and the atmosphere of the fruit room kept per- 
fectly sweet by allowing a free current of air to enter 
below, and pass through the roof, thereby carrying 
away with it all the exhalations which, if allowed to 
stagnate within the room, would materially injure the 
keeping qualities of the fruit. In storing the fruit let 

all inferior or damaged ones be carefully picked out, 
laying them aside for immediate use ; if this be not 
attended to, such fruit will Sean begin to decay, and if 
not immediately detected will be %able to communicate 
the disease to their neighbours. Theeyit room should 
be cool and dry, and provided with meam for prevent- 
ing excessive changes of temperature; it should be 
provided with efficient means for excluding frost, &ther 
by shutters or curtains to the windows. When its 
situation happens to be near a plant house, or early 
forcing house, heated by means of a boiler, a small hot 


the new soil this season. If any new trees are wanted 
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7—Fine; thunder and heavy shower in afternooa; rain at night. 
28—Quite clear; fine; clear. 
29—HKine; rain; overcast; heavy rain at 10 p.m. 
30—Rain ; rather boisterous; fine; overcast. 

1—Fine; cloudy; rain; clear. 

2—Fine; very fine; slightly clouded. 

3—Slight rain; hazy ; deusely overcast. 

Mean temperature of the week, 3 deg. below the average. 
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Statelof the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Oct. 12, 1850. 
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The highest temperature during the above perlod occurred on the 6th, 
1834—therm. 79 deg.; and the lowest on the 6th, 1826; 7th, 1844; and 9th, 
1829—therm, 29 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

To oun CoRRESPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

Booxs: J R Kelly. There is no good gardeners’ dictionary 

adapted to modern gardeners. Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Gardening” is the nearest approach to such a work, Don’s 
is waste paper. We are not booksellers, and do not give 
prices, or such information as should be found in adver- 
tisements.—A Sub. Books with coloured plates cannot be 
sold at a low price. _Sowerby’s “English Botany” and 
Baxter’s “Genera of British Flowering Plants” are both 
cheap works of the kind. They may be had ofall booksellers. 
We never give prices or recommend tradesmen, We cannot 
answer your inquiry about a successor to “‘ Lady’s Botany,” 
because you do not state what your further objects are. The 
plant often called Tea-tree by cottagers is Lycium barbarum. 
Kalosanthes coccinea may be had in every nursery, under the 
old name of Crassula coccinea.—R 7M. Hooker and Ar- 
nott’s ‘‘ British Flora” will perhaps suit your views. But 
you must be well acquainted with botanical language in 
order to understand it. The same work will give you 
information concerning all other wild flowering plants as 
well as Grasses. If you do not understand the book, then 
you should study Lindley’s ‘‘School Botany,” and the Glos- 
sary of terms in the same author’s “ Elements of Botany.” 
If you want a work with plates you had better procure Par- 
nell’s ‘* British Grasses,” in 2 vols. large 8vo. 

Buxss : Inquirer. Take up Amaryllis formosissima now, and 
transfer it to a greenhouse. Let the leaves te allowed 
gradually to wither; keep the pot dry. In the spring begin 
to force in March, and ia the endof May turn the plants out 
again. Tigridias must be now taken up, and the roots 
kept in a dry room, secured from frost, until next May.— 
DM, Plant Hyacioths, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Snow-flakes, 
Anemones, Squills, Fritillarias, Winter Aconite, and early 
Tulips ; not Ranunculuses, 

Country Snows: J H says, that at a local show in Scotland, 
where six herbaceous plants were exhibited, one of them was 
a Tiger Lily, and he asks if that is right, i.¢., are bulbs 
classed as herbaceous plants? This itrather a difficult ques- 
tion. In common parlance bulbs are distinguished from 
herbaceous plants ; but bulbs certainly are herbaceous plants 
notwithstanding. 

CrocuskEs : Stanton. If you wiil plant together the large yellow, 
with purple and white vernus of different shades, they will 
all flower at. the same time, without other precaution, 
There are no colours among Crocuses except yellow, white, 
and various tints of purple. 

Cucumsers: A Subscriber. Jabus Maid Cucumber is not grown 
at the Chiswick Garden, nor do we know anything about it, 
Dantas ; S S, There is nothing new in the specimen sent. 

Among Dahlias such occurrences are very common. t¢ 

Evper Wine: Pen, First sort very excellent. Boil 20 gallons 
of water; when cold add 20 lbs, of Raisins cut or chopped 
small; let them work together 10 days, stirring them twice 
each day; strain the liquor through a flannel bag; then 
add 6 quarts of Elder juice, and a little juice of Sloes; put 
the whole into a cask, adding 7 lbs of moist sugar, and 4 oz, 
of ieinglass dissolved in a little of the liquor, with 2 pints of 
brandy ; let it stand three or four months, when it may (if 
fine) be bottled. Another and inferior sort: To a peck of 
berries put 3 gallons of water; boil it half an hour, then 
Strain it through a coarse sieve; to every gallon of liquor 
put 3 lbs. of moist sugar, and the whites of two eggs; then 
stir all together and boil it again half an hour; skim it well; 
when almost cold work it with a little yeast ; when put into 
the cask add to it some Cloves and Ginger ; also a pound of 
stoned Raisins to every gallon of wine; let it stand three 
months ; then bottle it.—_N.B. The Ginger should be bruised. 

FeRcinG-HousE: Agrestis, You may grow against the. wall 
elthe» a Peach or Apricot or Greengage Plum, provided the 

Vine-leaves-do not overshadow the wall, If your garden 


will admit of your doing so, you had better take from the 
open walls each yeara tree large enough to cover the space 
in your house, and put it back again in the succee zg 
autumn, replacing it by a second tree from your walls. 

Fruits: £ BB. Twelve sorts of Pears for a south aspect wall : 
Marie Louise, Gansel’s Bergamot, Beurré Bosc, Beurré Diel, 
Winter Nelis, Thompson’s, Knight’s Monarch, Passe Colmar, 
Glout Morceau, Old Colmar, Easter Beurré, Beurré Rance. 
Twelve sorts of Plums for a south aspect: Royale Hative, 
Green-gage, Reine Claude Violette, Washington, Jeffergon, 
Nectarine, Denyer’s Victoria, White Magnum Bonum, Blue 
Perdrigen, Coe’s Golden Drop, Coe’s Fine Late Red. |i 

Froit-nooms : An Old Friend, A fruit-room should be yenti- 
lated well, and kept cold, but not lighted, except occasionally. 
The greater the circulation of air the better. Do not use 
straw, because it is apt to be mouldy. Dry fern is the best 
material. Do you really think that any men are so dull as 
not to understand what is meant by mismanagement ? 

Froir Trees: A Subscriber, The following are good sorts of 
Peaches for forcing: Royal George, Grosse Mignonne, Belle- 
garde. Nectarines for the same purpose: Elruge, Violette 
Hitive, and the Stanwick. Peaches for the open wall: 
Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, Noblesse, Bellegarde, Bar- 
rington, Late Admirable. Nectarines: Add the Impératrice 
to the three above mentioned. The White Marseilles, Pre- 
gussata, and Brown Turkey are good for forcing. The small 
pale green Fig to which you allude is most probably the 
Nerii. You may grow the Jargonelle, or any early Pear, on 
a north aspect. || 

Guass: JH. If Hartley’s patent rough plate be suitable for 
the growth of Grapes in houses, it will be suitable for their 
growth in pite. Where is the difference ? t 

Hyacintus: Mary Springfield. You cannot force Hyacinths 
twice successively. You should plant them in the open 
borders, in dry well drained places, and they will supply you 
with a gay decoration of your out-of-doors garden, 

IncRrusTED Bortens: AB. The “fur” may be removed by 
adding sal-ammoniac (or muriate of ammonia) to the water, 
in the proportion of 1 ounce or so to every 90 gallons of 
water. ‘Fur’ will however be again deposited unless you 
use rain-water in future. ¢ 

Insects: A B. Your treeis covered with the mussel scale, If 
you can wash it and scrub it repeatedly with hot water you 
may clean it; if you cannot you must endure the evil, for it 
is incurable. The tree should not have been allowed to get 
into such a state,—F A. The caterpillar is that of the peppered 
moth, Biston betularius. W.—JC M. The insect sent with 
the seed of Wheat is one of the myriapods, a species of Julus, 
but completely destroyed. It is often, but improperly, mis- 
taken for the wireworm, W.—H R J, Westwood and Hum- 
phreys’ * British Butterflies and Moths,” three vols, 4to, con~ 
tains descriptions and figures of all the species, of full size, 
with the caterpillars. Wood’s “Index Entomologicus ” con- 
tains figures of 2ll the species reduced to the width of about 
an inch, without caterpillars ; and the Lepidopterous volumes 
of Stephens’ ‘‘ Illustrations” contain descriptions of all the 
species, with a few figures, All are easily obtainable, W. _ 

LanpDscarPE Ganpenina: A Rector. If you will favour us with 
your address we will write to you privately. Your letter is 
sent to Mr. Kidd. 

Mitpew : Wix. Surely you do not imagine that we approve of 
every notion which may enter our correspondents’ heads. 
When opinions are entertained by one man of average intelli- 
gence, it is probable that the same opinions, however childish 
or absurd, will be held by others; and the easiest way to 
expose them is to publish them. We cannot personally deal 
with every folly, or vulgar error; for we do not derive our 
origin from Briareus, but you must own that we grapple with 
areasonable number. Your letter next week. 

Names oF Fruits: Ingairer. Your Grape, said to be from the 
Crimea, is not like any known variety of the Vitis vinifera. 
It has a small oval black berry, with a shiny pulp, very bad, 
detestable, like some of the American Fox Grapes \i—J S. 
The Summer 'Franc-Réal.||—J K, Bath. 1, Beurré Rance; 
3, Duchesse d’Angouléme; 6, Passe Colmar; 53, Ne plus 
Meuris ; 19, Pond’s Seeding Plum. Your seedling Peach is 
a clingstone, and none of that description is reckoned first- 
rate in this climate.||—A Constant Subscriber, Hythe. The 
Golden Noble Apple.|i—Zhomas Gee. Violette Hicive Nec- 
tarine.||—J/ B. The long-shaped dark-coloured Pear is the 
Bishop’s Thumb ; the other, bruised, is perhaps the Orange 
Bergamot.|| a 2 

Names or PiLants: Diss. We are unacquainted with the 
material called ‘‘ Alva marina” (prepared seaweed), sold at 
the bedding warehouses for stuffing mattrasses.— Ravenswood. 
1, Lastrea spinulosa? 2, L. recurva? It is impossible to 
decide with certainty from such specimens as these ; they 
are young plants of large growing species; in a few years 
the same plants, if placed under favourable circum- 
stances, will probably develope fronds 2 feet or more in 
length. S.—Erzeroum, 222, Symphytum near caucasicum ; 
405, Echium vulgare; 47, Nonnea pulla, a bad specimen. 
Borage-worts should have their ripe fruits attached. 131, 
Onosma microspermum ; 278, Onosma ?—G@ Z. Epidendrum 
gladiatum, and Galeandra Baueri.—Anna Harrison. The 
white state of Cyclamen hederzfolium,—Vectis. Certainly it 
is Alyssum maritimum.—Ordoviz. Cuscuta Trifoliii—IV D. 
Godetia purpurea.—J R UM, Your plant is not in a state for 
determination. Send it again hereafter with ripe fruit as 
well as flowers, and some account of its history. You had 
better send your thermometer to a philosophical instrument 
maker.—_W DF. Plants can rarely be named from an in- 
spection of a single leaf. Yours is probably a New Holland 
Acacia, near A. lophantha, We venture to doubt its South 
American origin.—D C ZL. A specimen and clever sketch of 
— common Hemp, Cannabis sativa. — Ravenswood. It is 
Celsia Arcturus, which will not bear frost, You will never 
manage a greenhouse by books alone. A good help is Mack- 
intosh’s ‘‘ Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove.”—H N &. The 
Convolvulus is our common Bindweed, Vouayren sepium ; 
Digitalis ferruginea, Helenium autumnale. 

Poninoks : D. If you will consult our volumes for 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, you will find that autumn planting is attended with 
the greatest success. We believe it to be by far the best planif 
land is ready, and if Mr. Grey of Dilston’s method is observed. 

Rasesits : We should be greatly obliged to any correspondent 
who will inform An Old Friend of this Paper as to the best 
means of catching rabbits or preventing their incursions—he 
would prefer catching them. His steel traps do not always 
hold them, Is there any book on the subject ? hat 

River Water: X YZ. We presume that you can ag nh a 
water you require, so that you do not injure others. But you 
should consult your solicitor. : : 

Vine LEAVES: Boer: We are unable to ascertain what — 
the leaves. The appearance is very much that of git pe atin 
on by the fumes of sulphur, or sulphurous ne hey 
whether they are diseased in the proper sense 0 ?, 


SEEDLING FLOWERS 
ANTIERHINUMS: M H, A very lerge-owered robust variety, 
suitable for borders,* 


Carcrotanias : MH. Both go 


: : Test. 
ae pe ed heat is large, well up in the centre, and 


; ‘ne + »at it is somewhat “ribby,” The blush 
od ag out toried, very deep, and has a compact centre ; 
When shaved it will pass for a white. Apparently two good 
flowers ; but of their constancy of course we can form no 
opinion.*—Z R P. So much bruised and spoiled by travelling 
that no opivion of their merits could be formed,* 

Focusias: WD, Worthless as a show flower,* 


oe@owers, and worth cultivating; 
* 
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ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents of the Peruvian 

Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GisBs, 
Brion, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence, AnTony Gisss and Sons, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr, LAwes’s Factory, Denitlond deca : 
. ene sumll, 0 


Clover Manure, per ton ,,, = 0 
Turnip Manure, do. FeO ech a oa 4 Oo 
Superphosphate of Lime ane cre a oo ¢ 


Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites oa aa Dy OF GO 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


E LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Purser, Secretary. _ 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES FOR WHEAT 
SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 
phosphate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 
Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &c, Also 
Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality,—Apply 
to MARK ForTHERGILL, 204 a4, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, Nessir’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 
Mr. Neszit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


AND DRAINING AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter, 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament, 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 


offices. Tuomas May, Secretary. 
BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 
" Nd 
MAJESTY’S SER. oh PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE ORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
EK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring nogpaint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


TEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
1% New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be ‘obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


fe CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 

JOHN ROGERS, Eeq., are supplied and fixed by Joun 
SHEWEN, iropmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. : 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS. 


BURsDcE AnD HEALY beg respectfully to inform 
their Friends, in consequence of the present reduced price 


of iron, they are enabled to make a i ion i 
: { j considerable reduction in 
the price of their Boilers, The price will be, now : 


10 in. will warm <0 ft. 4in. pi 

Win. do. 75 ft. 4in a5, aa 3 0 
14 in, 0. 100 ft. 4 in. do, ciey SISO 
16in. do. 150 ft. 4 in, do, . 310 0 
Win, do. 250 ft. 4in. do. oe 10080 
21 in, do, 350 ft. 4 in. do. v5 1070 
24in, do. 450 ft. 4in. do. “eT O,0 

5 ; New Parrern Boilers, 

25 in. will warm 600 ft, 4 in, pipe we LL LON is 
30in, do. 800 ft, 4in. do. + 1515 0 
36in. do, 1500 ft. 4in. do. 25 0 0 


All Boilers with double arms, up to 18 in., 5s. extra; to 24 
+, 10s. extra ; all above the same price. 
130, Fleet-street, London, Oct. 5, 


MPORTANT NOTICE — EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE.- 
MENTS; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway, N.B. Persons be- 
coming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 


R. S. NEWINGLON’S AGRICULITUKAL LN- 
VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on application to Messrs. Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London, 
TO CLERGYMEN., 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

It being intended, after Christmas, 1850, to establish a School 
for boys under 17 years of age as In-students at this College, a 
PRINCIPAL is wanted to superintend the Institution. He 
must be a Clergyman, and competent both for the teaching and 
management of youth. Salary 3001. a year, with a fee of 2/. 
per head for every pupil in the school. Out-students above 
that age will continue to be received as usual, 

By order of the Council, Puitip Bowes, Secretary, 

London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand. 

OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 

WANTED, an intelligent PRACTICAL FARMER, thoroughly 
competent to undertake the Management of the Farm attached 
to the College. He will be expected to cultivate the farm on 
the mostimproved system consistent with economical priociples, 

By order of the Council, Puitie Bowes, Secretary, 

London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand, 


JURE WATER raised to any height from a small 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Rok and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Tuurspar, Oct. 10—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
THuBsDAY, — 17—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lrelana. 


Tur best plan for applying the Liquin Manure 
oF THE Farm to the soil has long been an interesting 
subject to farmers. Attend as many public or pri- 
vate meetings as we may, we find this among the 
most prominent topics of discussion. Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen, are agreed upon the pro- 
priety of abusing each other roughly for the waste 
of liquid manure upon their respective farms. In- 
deed, the theme has become of such a common-place 
character that every amateur, on making his dedut, 
is sure to cuckoo it with an air of importance, as if, 
at the first yoking of his harrow, he had brought to 
the surface an immortal discovery. 

Practical men, on the other hand, who are pro- 
bably as guilty of theorising, in their own way, as 
their more gifted companions, have, in self-defence, 
been all along complaining that philosophers have 
not yet propounded a theory capable of being reduced 
to practice, by which they might be enabled success- 
fully to apply the liquid which flows from their 
dunghills. ‘“‘ Liquid manure tanks,’ pumps, carts, 
and expensive apparatus, have been set actively in 
operation in every province of the kingdom, but 
without being able to establish anything in the shape 
of general practice. Results exhibited have not 
furnished sufficient evidence of success to induce 
general imitation, and in some cases the whole has 
turned out a fruitless expenditure. We have seen 
Grass lands watered over and over again, winter 
season after winter season, and no beneficial results 
produced. And why ? simply because the soil was 
saturated to overflowing with water previous to the 
application. The liquid manure-tank never over- 
flows until the pores of the earth are first full and 
the rain which has fallen is flowing upon the surface. 
Great things are invariably talked of prior to the 
commencement of such experiments, and the atten- 
tion of practical men duly invited to witness results, 
but under such circumstances need we wonder at 
disappointment ? Seeing is believing with practical 
men, and one failure of this kind is sufficient 
to counter-balance a thousand arguments to the 
contrary. 

The successful and oft-quoted example of Chinese 
practice is not sufficient to convince. “ Far-fetched 
fowls,” it is said, “have fair feathers:” but the 
climate and agriculture of the celestial empire are 
very different from those of Britain. Were English 
farmers a race of market gardeners or peasant pro- 
prietors they might, perhaps, notwithstanding this, 
imitate those of China, but in our present position 
the pattern requires more hands than we have at 
our command. And, in practice, to propose a scheme 
which reqnires more hands at one season of the year 
than can be employed at another, is just to propose 
what is tantamount to an impracticability. It is 
Just to propose an Irishman’s life to an Englishman 
-—half his time in the poor-house, and the other half 
im Ue field, And we much confess that in our 
present position, until spade husbandry is adopted, 
with all its detailed superintendence of the land, we 
are not sanguine of that system of direct liquid 


manuring being carried out by farmers generally. 
Individual experiments may be successfully made, 
but these, however valuable in themselves, go for 
little as affecting general practice, and until the 
public mind has, by steam ploughs and steam labour, 
taken one-half of the farm work out of the hands of 
our labourers, we shall not have the means at 
command to overtake these and other details of the 
farm as they deserve. 

Why the application of liquids, as manure to the 
soil, is attended with more expense and difficulty, 
has already partly been accounted for. Over the 
greater part of Britain, in the first place, they can 
only be successfully applied at seasons of the year 
when the labour market is empty, or when labourers 
are otherwise employed. In the second place they 
must be carefully applied, or the leaves of plants 
may suffer; and thirdly, prepared liquids generally 
require to be diluted, which adds considerably to 
the expense of transport. 

Another scheme has been proposed by Mr. Jasper 
W. Rocrrs, of Dublin, which has many things to 
recommend it. “It has,’ says Mr. Rocrrs, “ been 
my good fortune to discover that peat charcoal, 
specially prepared for the purpose, possesses the 
power of absorbing and retaining all those most 
valuable products,” meaning “the ammoniacal and 
other volatile gases ” previously referred to, “It is 
perhaps the greatest absorbent known. It will take 
up and retain many times its own bulk of those 
gases. Hence its inestimable capability for effecting 
the deodorisation of all sorts of manure, retaining 
all the virtues of the liquid matter, as well as its 
volatile products.” Mr. Roczrs proposes to filter 
through finely powdered peat charcoal, placed in 
tanks prepared for the purpose, the urine of the 
stable, cow hovels, and liquid which flows from the 
dunghill. In this operation the charcoal retains all 
the elements of the food of plants contained in the 
urine, and allows nothing to pass through it but 
pure water. 

The published experiments on peat charcoal as a 
manure, encouraging though they are, have been 
chiefly confined to its mixture with night-soil, and 
not to the liquid manure of the farm. Experiments 
are still wanting to test its efficacy when mixed 
with the dung of cattle in the various climates of 
the different provinces of the United Kingdom. 
Experiments in the moist climate of Ireland afford 
no satisfactory evidence of what may be expected 
in the dryer districts of the south and east of 
England. We would, therefore, suggest to those 
who have the opportunity the propriety of per- 
forming experiments in different parts of the country 
in order to test the merits of peat charcoal as a 
‘manure, both in a mixed and unmixed state, with 
the dung of horses, oxen, sheep, and swine. A very 
little addition to the quantity of agricultural produce, 
which means such as this might produce, sometimes 
compensates for a considerable defalcation in its price. 


These experiments might be variously conducted, 
both as to the manure itself and the mode of manu- 
facturing it, on the one hand, and its application to 
the different crops, on the other :—For instance, 

1. Parties who already have urine tanks—general 
receptacles of all sorts, have only to take a few old 
bags, such as guano-bags, Potato-baskets, &c.—fill 
these with peat charcoal, and then lower them into 
the tank for a short time. The charcoal will soon 
absorb the maximum quantity of all the enriching 
elements of the liquid which it is capable of doing, 
and become a very valuable compound. The bags 
may be emptied and refilled until a sufficient quan- 
tity is obtained. The whole could then be mixed 
together and applied to different crops in different 
manners, as the party had a mind, on alternate ridges, 
with pure charcoal, farm-yard manure, &c. 

2. A similar, but more extensive series of expe- 
riments could be made by using a temporary hole or 
cesspool adjoining the stable, cow-hovels, &c., or 
even in the interior of them, with or without bags. 
| A small hole, sufficient to hold one guano-bag, would 
soon yield a quantity sufficient for any number of 
experiments. Different mixtures, with the charcoal, 
could thus be obtained, and a variety of applica- 
tions made on the different crops. 

3. The whole of the urine, as it passes from cat tle, 
might be profitably mixed with the charcoal; but 
the liquid which flows from the dunghill invariably 
contains an excess of water. The charcoal in this 
case could be placed in the bottvm of a tank-hole, 
old barrel or trough sunk ir the soil, &c., with a 
drain leading to it, so as ‘© Temove this excess of 
water. The liquid fvm the dunghill would then 
flow in upon the, +P of the charcoal, and, in being 
filtered throus it for the drain, would leave all its 
enriching <lements, or the greater portion of them, 
in 3 sixed state. The insoluble portion of them 
would, no doubt, remain upon the top of the char- 
coal, but could be mixed as it was removed from 
the tank, 


4. The moment droppings fall from cattle in the 
stall, their more volatileand valuable elementsare dis- 
engaged, and hence lost. No scientific demonstration 
is here wanted in order to prove the accuracy of this 
deduction. ‘The smell which arises from them 
settles the question in the most satisfactory manner, 
and the loss sustained is far from being an un- 
important one to tne farmer. Peat-charcoal may be 
more profitably used by applying it so.as to absorb 
all the liquid and juices of the droppings the moment 
they fall, than afterwards, as in the previous ex- 
amples. For this purpose the pavement behind the 
cattle and under their beds or litter may be strewed 
with finely powdered charcoal. During summer, 
when horses and cows are stall-fed upon Tares, 
Clover, &c., a very large quantity of ammoniacal 
and other valuable gases would be obtained which 
are now generally dissipated in the atmosphere, and 
hence not only lost, but imjurious to the health of 
animals inhaling them. 

Again, the bottoms. of sheep pens, and even stalls 
of oxen, are now being constructed of boards or 
wooden bars.or gratings, so as to allow the droppings 
to pass through. Where this is the practice, a small 
quantity of charcoal strewed daily on the bottom of 
the pen, would be attended with favourable results. 
Also where cattle are fed in loose boxes, a small 
quantity strewed over the top of the litter daily, 
would be found equally advantageous. 

Reports of experiments could be forwarded to the 
different agricultural periodicals, so as to ascertain 
general results from the different provinces, and if 
these went to show that'the conversion of the liquid 
manure of the farm into solid manure through the 
instrumentality of peat-charcoal is the best practice, 
then the long puzzling question we noticed at the 
outset of the remarks is at last solved. B. 


A rew weeksago, a gentleman who had previously 
been engaged in mercantile affairs, called upon ia 
friend of ours, a farmer, stating that he was leaving 
England in a fortnight, as‘an emigrant, and request- 
ing instruction in farming operations. We had pre- 
viously heard of “writing” being taught in six 
lessons, but we certainly before never met with one 
who expected to obtain a competent idea of the 
varying operations of a farm in 12 days. Our 
readers -will undoubtedly be amused at the almost 
contemptuous opinion ‘this gentleman must have had 
of practical farming. Some such idea will assuredly 
pass through the mind of ‘most of our readers : and 
yet is mot the contempt with which farmers view 
the application of scientific investigation to agricul- 
ture, an exact counterpart of this gentleman’s folly ? 
or are they not still worse than he, inasmuch as 
they will not bestow even a fortnight’s attention to 
the subject, while they ridicule those who do so? 

We really would urge upon our agricultural friends 
to take the advantage of some of the ‘cheap railway 
trips, to visit any of the seats of our manufacturing 
industry, and let them there examine for themselves 
the results of the application, not merely of mecha- 
nical, but also of chemical science. Let them also 
particularly observe that many of the most im- 
portant of these results have come in their present 
practical shape direct from the laboratory of the 
chemist, No course of lectures, no amount of reason- 
ing or arguing on our part, could be so effectual m 
removing the absurd prejudice farmers feel against 
that on which our manufacturers set so much value, 
namely, the application.of science to their business. 
_ It will be answered that growing a crop of corn 
is a widely different operation from the preparation 
of soda or any other chemical manufacture. We 
reply, it only differs in being more difficult and com- 
plicated. The variation-of the seasons, frost or snow, 
rain or drought, all seriously enter into the list of 
the farmer’s difficulties, and not at all into the 
manufacture of soda. We admit the force of this 
objection; but is the greater difficulty an excuse for 
the, farmer despising the assistance of that know- 
ledge which has been so useful to the manufacturer. 
Because a certain part of the growth of his crops is 
beyond his control, is the farmer to neglect the 
study of that which is directly under his manage- 
ment? But is there no point of resemblance be- 
tween the soda manufacturer and the farmer ? 
We think ‘there is. ‘The manufacturer mixes 
together, in certain proportions, coal, sulphate of 
soda, and chalk. Now, if these substances were 
merely mixed ‘egether very carefully, and left 
for some time, a Sight chemical change would 


take place, and.asmall Grantity of carbonate of soda 
would bethe result. Such aplan of procedure would 


however be too slow and too imperfect for the 
manufacturer ; so, in order to experite the process, 
heat, in a properly prepared furnace, iSwpplied, and 
the utmost quantity of soda the mixture is mmmable 
of yielding is at once obtained. In like manner the 
farmer knows that if Wheat, for instance, be sown 
on an impoverished soil, he will get a crop, but like 
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the result of the simple mixture of the ingredients 
for preparing soda, much too small to be remunera- 
tive. Jn this dilemma the farmer adds to the'soil a 
certain quantity of manure, and he finds that his 
crop of Wheat is in direct proportion to the 
quantity of manure applied, and ‘to the state 
of -preparation of the -soil and of the manure. 
He finds that there is a difference of his crops 
(independent of the seasons) in proportion to 
the labour bestowed on the soil, and ‘the care 
given to his manure heap, exactly as the manufac- 
turer of soda finds his results depend upon the care- 
ful preparation of the necessary mixture, and the 
skill with which the after part of the process is 
conducted. Both are equally a chemical process, 
and there was a time when the manufacture of soda 
was as great a mystery as the growth of the Wheat 
crop ; but no sooner is the former thoroughly under- 
stood than improvements immediately follow. In 
like manner—to pursue the very simple case we have 
taken—is the farmer sure that the manure he applies 
to his Wheat crop is the best possible for that 
purpose? Is it, as usually applied, in the best 
possible condition for the desired end? Or rather, 
in nine cases out of ten, does he know anything at 
all about the matter? Hugging their own ignorance, 
and shutting their eyes to the benefits derived by the 
manufacturer, do not many farmers evince no wish 
to procure for themselves, or to secure for their 
children, any education better than the village school- 
master can communicate ? We venture to predict 
that the end of the 19th century will scarcely, in 
this respect, be proud of the middle. 

We have been induced to make these remarks 
from observing the meagre support given the Ciren- 
cester College by the body of men it was able to 
benefit. 


ABSORPTION OF MANURE BY EARTHS AND 
LOAMY SOILS. 

Tus subject has exciteda very lively interest of late, 
and particularly since the appearance of Professor 
Way’s Essay inthe last Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. Experiments in various branches of 
culture ‘had long since unerringly pointed to the great 
fact that manures, particularly the ammoniacal and 
fetid ingredients of liquid manure, are absorbed and 
held fast by all soils fitted to the cultivation of grain 
crops, and of the best garden vegetables. Such experi- 
ments, having been undertaken for some definite ob- 
ject, did not at the time lead to any conclusions bearing 
upon the question of absorption, which now occupies 
general attention, and has been solved in a: manner so 
entirely conclusive. Some of ithe experiments alluded 
tomow mayvecur to the recollection of many persons 
who have been in the habit of applying manure-water 
of various kinds to potted plants, and .to such, the fol- 
lowing statement of simple, but unerring, facts, may 
afford some gratification, and also conduce to the 
further extension of experimental -seience. 

A liquid manure was prepared by steeping four 
heaped garden-trowels (call the bulk half a gallon) of 
horse-droppings, ‘that were collected in a heap about 
Midsummer, in twice the volume-of hot'rain-water for 
20 hours, to which was added about ‘a quarter of an 
ounce of strong liquid ammonia ; and the mass was ‘re- 
peatedly stirred. ‘Lhe ammouia was intended:to extract 
more of the humic matter, which, by the progress of 
decay (eremacausis of Liebig), had formed in the drop- 
pings. In the meanwhile, a glass cylindrical -vessel, 
8 inches long, 4 wide, open at -both ends, but at one 
terminating in a contracted orifice, was prepared by 
tying over that neck a piece of strong linen, to act as a 
drainer. This glass was nearly filled with light garden 
earth, rather loamy, but comprising so little chalk-as to 
show merely the slightest frothy beading on applying 
strong muriatic acid. The earth was ‘screened, ‘but 
neither finely sifted nor'powdered, and just.so moistias 
to permit ‘the fyee and gradual circulation of fluid 
throughout every particle <of jit, When ‘so filled and 
patted by the hands as to make -the:soil lie evenly ia 
every part of it, the glass.was placed, small end down- 
wards, in a position to permitall the drainage filtrate to 
be caught in a clean glazed pan. The manure-water 
was then drained from the mass and left to deposit its 
feculence till a clean, though not bright liquid remained. 
This fluid was tested for ammonia by immersing in it a 
bit of quicklime, which liberated so much of that gas as 
to produce a sensible hazy cloud of vaporous muriate of 
ammonia on ‘presenting the stopper of a muriatie acid 
pottle to it, Itwas’then tested for sulphuric acid by 
several barytic solutions with scarcely any result ; for 
lime or its salts, by oxalate of ammonia, equally with- 
out visible results; but mot so for muriatic acid, for 
nitrate of silver caused.a curdy deposit.of the muriate. 
The “questions” so answered furnished the basis for 
comparative final results. Over the surface of the 
mould in the cylindrical glass were poured two-ounce 
measured portions of the liquid manure, watching and 
waiting for the progress downward and through ‘the 
soil between each addition. By the time that from 8 to 
10 fluid ounces had penetrated, drops of liquid began to 
pass through the linen, ‘and before the 12th ounce had 
entirely sunk down, three fluid ounees.of filtrate were 10 
the receiver. Here it should-be moted that the soil was 
fully-saturated by the time that 10 ounces had been 


used, ‘because the fluid which passed ,subsequent to the | sary ; 


addition of the last two-ounce portion began to assume 


a faint brown tinge ; whereas the first portions were , 


quite pale, almost as much so as rain-water. 

The reader will do well so to ‘try every kind ot 
manure-water—that which runs'from farm-yard mixens, 
and all otbers that are prepared artificially, even in- 
cluding solutions of guano, and he will rarely fail,(if 
the soil be appropriate—sand and heath-mould are ‘not 
so) to obtain proof that eolourand odour are effectually 
destroyed, and thus a‘first‘and convincing evidence of 
the attractive energy of svils will be obtained. 

The next series of experiments upon the filtrate eom- 
prised a ‘repetition of the testings mentioned above. 
First, a lump of lime-was immersed, and, in accordance 
with the results obtained by Mr. Way, the ammonia 
was absent—the mould had held it fast. Again, witha 
similar accordance, the test by oxalate of ammonia 
gave proof demonstrative that lime in abundance had 
been carried down in astate of chemical union with two 
acids at the least; for nitrate of silver threw down 
much chloride of silver, showing the predominanee,of 
muriatie (hydrochloric) acid ; and three ‘barytic tests 
(the simple solution, the acetate, and ‘the nitrate), all 
and severally produced a cloudiness of the sulphate. 

_ Now whence could these ‘salts of lime have | been de- 
rived, and by-what agency? ‘The question is equally 
important and deep, as is another to which it givesirise, 
namely—What will be the ultimate bearing of such 
results upon the theory and processes of thorough 
land draining, since it. should appear that the clear 
water which passes is, in point of fact, xeduced totthe 
condition of hard water, which in itself is inimical to 
vegetation. J. 7. 


THE RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
A VitLace Lecture. 
(Concluded from p. 618.) 

Now let us inquire into the question of profitable and 
unprofitable labour. You all know-what is meant by 
capital. Your capital is muscular ; mine is pecuniary 
and mental, The aim of each is to use this capital pro- 
fitably. You employ your muscles profitably when you 
earn a fair weekly wage. I employ:my money \profit- 
ably when I inerease it. You would consider your- 
selves ill paid to earn less per week than bread.and 
meat cost you. I should think my capital badly laid 
out except I realised some per centage upon.it, What 
would you think if Icame home one day from market 
with a number of stvong hampers, furnished with straps 
to be slung across the shoulders, and told you that 
henceforth I should disuse'the carts and employ a great 
many men to carry manure down to the field instead. of 
having it carted thither? “Well,” you would say, ait 8 
never heard anything to come up to this, Here’s.our 
master going toworkus like beasts. Ionder what 
he conceits to-sell ‘his corn for? To be sure some 
people have queer notions ; but, for my part, I'd rather 
try to win than to lose.” ‘Well, the cost of preducing 
my Wheat:and other grain would of ‘course far exeeed 
the market value of it, if I was the only farmer who 
pursued the plan, and then I should lose each year a 
part of my capital; but supposing all farmers followed 
my example, there would be but little grain wanted ; 
because scarcely any one could afford to buy it, and:the 
land, consequently, would be left to nourish weeds. 
This system, therefore, being unprofitable, would fail. 

Suppose that one of you dwelt on the top of .a hill, 
and could only procure water by fetebing it from a pond 
at the bottom. If you had a boy that task would fall 
upon him, and instead of taking him to work:you would 
leave him at home. You would ‘be not a littlepleased, 
on coming home one evening, to hear your wife say, 
“ Oh, John ! I’ve got such good news 5 yon.cau’t guess it, 
put our landlord has been heve, and a ‘right good 
gentleman he is. I told him how it took one person’s 
time to fetch the water, and he said that he would be at 
the expense of sinking a well, and building a pump for 
our row. The boy can go with you now, and then ‘his 
wages will pay both rent and shoe bill.” 

I domot.expect that you would grow Potatoes in your 
gardens if you could purchase them for less money than 
they would cost you in labour, manure, and ‘seed. 
“ No,” you would say, “it is unprofitable labour, and I 
will try and turn my land to better account. And if 
you could buy all vegetables and grain, and all that you 
could depend upon -your garden -to produce, more 
cheaply than-you-eould produce them, l.am.not wrong 
in saying that you would allow your gardens to go out 
of cultivation. In a word they would not pay. i 

You think much of your gleaming here, but m 
America the fields are mever gleaned. The wives and 
children of the labourers.can turn ‘their time to better 
purpose. ‘ y 

Years gone by your ‘wives used to knit stockings ; 
but now that they are to be bought for tess than the 
materials previously cost, 20 one'thinks-of making 'them, 
and the knitting needle has been broken up for bradawis, 
The spinning-wheel is for the same reason-20 longer 
heard, and ‘the pillowand bobbins of the Jaee-maker are 
rarely seen at our cottage doors nor. _The machinery 
used in the manufacture of these articles was so in- 
efficient,cand the time expetdedso’great, therefore, that 


none but the rich coul?-@fford ‘to give the high jprices — 


hat the mak , obliged to put upon them in order 
iat Aree igs consequently, the demand for steekings 


and lacey &C,. Was ‘gmall. Any means that will lessen 


the cost of production, either of food or clothing, &c., 


must have the effect of increasing the demand for:them. 
To-satisfy this demand, an increase of capital is meces- 
and this capital’sets to work a greater ‘number,of 


Z 


a 
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men, Now by ‘machinery the \cost of production is) 


lessened. Let ustake a case. Insome.cities of Spain, 
at certain periods ofithe year, water is as dear as wine ; 
this is owing tothe want of a little simple machinery 
commonwith us. ‘Thousands. of menare engagedas water- 
carriers. Thesemen will not work except they are paid, 
so the high price of water renders it an article of luxury 
even to the rich,and ‘the poor are fain to do without 
it. Suppose thateach city employed '600 water-bearers, 
paying each 10s.,—300/. alone per week, laid out in 
what wemay call the production of water. A simple 
contrivance is introduced by which ‘the city is supplied 
with water ‘for 50/. per week. Thepeople or corpora- 
tion of that: city will find itself 250/.in pocket, and the 
600 water-carriers will be dismissed. The city authori- 
ties calla’meeting. The chairman rises and says :— 
«Gentlemen, by the late economical arrangement in 
our water-works, the city is supplied with water at less 
eost than formerly, and I find that we are the gainers 
of 2507. per-week. ‘It is:for you to say towhat purpose 
this money ‘shall be placed.” One member isays, our 
roads ‘want paving; another, the old harbour must 
be repaired; a ‘third rises*to ‘propose ‘the construc- 
tion of a new one, and ‘the laying out of public 
walks; swhile a fourth reminds the members that 
one-or two monuments are ‘to be erected. The chair- 
man then sums up ‘the proposals, and says, “ Well, 
gentlemen, ‘there are plenty of idle men:about ; let us 
set them to'work ‘before they get into mischief, and into 
prison, where they will bea burden to us.” A portion 
of ‘the smen are employed by the 50/. per week, to keep 
the water- works in order’; the remainder are forthwith 
set'to work by the 250/.,and the city is greatly improved. 

Igetmy Wheat threshed for a less sum by machinery 
than Ican by’hand, and the money saved in this'way 
goes'to give employment'to a greater number of people 
in various directions about the land. If you combine 
to destroy -all'the machines upon my farm ‘that econo- 
mise human ‘labour and lessen the cost of food, you 
benefit neither -yourselves‘nor'me. You will oblige me 
toemploy'fewer hands, andto do a much less amount 
of work; I must-either drop all my improvements and 
do just what is necessary, or give up a part of my 
land. ‘The consequence will be that food will be raised 
in/price to 'you, together with all those necessaries and 
convenienees of life that do not employ your labour, so 
that all classes would fare'the worse for the destruction 
of ‘machinery. 

After what ‘has ‘been said, it is almost needless to 
ask if i¢ is not always ‘your aim to expend as little 
labour at home as ‘possible. You would not work at 
home upon anything that could be done as well by 
your lads, and :you ‘would be dissatisfied to leave two 
lads at home to accomplish what could be done by one 
alone ; and, if the work which engaged your one boy 
could be done ‘by some contrivance without him, you 
would consider yourself very happy. It is therefore 
your object to set fast/as little capital (which is labour) 
at home as possible, to invest the greater quantity ina 
better concern. The less labour spent at ‘home the 
greater will be the amount of weekly wages. If you 
receive more’ than ean, with good management, be spent 
on the necessaries of life, you have’ the more with which 
to purchase its comforts. You build a sty, buy a pig, 
hire ‘a rood or an acre of ‘land, and by these means 
gradually rise beyond all fear.of the workhouse. 

_ Collectively, we endeavour to follow as near as pos- 
sible'the-example of the individual. Asa nation, we 
are anxious to economise the labour requisite to make 
provision ‘for our own necessities, and to gratify our 
own ‘tastes and pleasures, in order that we may have 
the greater amount of labour to expend in the service 
of other nations, for which'we receive adequate remu- 
neration. If we consume all ‘that we produce, it is 
clear that there will remain nothing to sell, and we 
Shall’be in the condition of ‘that labourer whose weekly 
‘wages only cover his weekly expenditure. ‘The more 
goods we ‘have every year over and above our con- 
Sumption, of course the richer we shall be. Our aim 
therefore Should’ be to increase the amount of food and 
clothing, &c., without multiplying ‘the consumers of 
either. Could we'but find labourers who were never 
hungry, thirsty, nor cold, our purpose «would be-accom- 
Plished. And ‘so it is, for what are steam engines and 
power looms, ‘&c., ‘but silent labourers that require 
neither food nor clothing. Their cost, in the first 
instanee, is great, but is not-equal to the value of goods 
that-must have' been consumed by'the men they repre- 
sent, By -animals we inerease our force without 
materially increasing our consumption, ‘for their food is 
less expensive than that consumed by the men they dis- 
place ; and then as to clothing, God has made them 
independent of us, 

_ A few facts, taken from a calculation authorised ‘by 
Parliament some years ago, will show you that by the 


eecseton of machinery and the disuse of animals, we 
Should not only put it out of our power to furnish the 


mecessaries.and luxuries of life to the people less 


= ae a than ourselves, as we now do, but that we 
ould be unable to satisfy our own wants. ‘There‘are 


30,897,000 acres of landin England and Scotland. To 
work this land'there are only 2,132,440 effeetive men ; 
they would not be nearly sufficient. The agriculturists 
of these: countries have discoverod ‘however the means 
of creating a force 12 times ‘the amvunt of the human 
force by the-use they make of domestic acimals, ‘Tha 
tabular view stands thus— Effective Working Men. 
Human race, 5,000,000, equal'to ... a we 2,182,446 
Horses of full growth, 1,250,000; equal to 8,750,000 
‘Oxen, dc.;5,500,000, equalto ... * 13,790;000 


Total, 24,632,446 


The human force engaged in the manufactures and 
commerce of Great Britain is equal ‘to 4,264,893 
effective men. ‘This is raised by the addition of animal 
power to 7,275,497 ; by the force supplied by wind and 
water'to 21,115,497 ; and yet further by steam engines 
to a force equal to 27,115,497 effective men. You -will 
see from the table behind me at what the various 


powers-are estimated. 
Effective Men, 


Animate force, equal to es 7,275,497 
Mills and Hydraulic Engine, 1,200,000 
Windmills fea Aid ic 240,000 
Wind and Navigation 12,000,000 
Steam Engine ... oy, 6,400,000 

27,115,427 


Supposing that the 4,264,893 labourers were released 
from the towns, &c., to join the agriculturists, who, 
without their. animals, &c., would be but 2,132,446 men, 
there would ‘be only a ‘force of 6,397,339 men, ‘which, 
in comparison with the force.equal as we have seen, to 
24,632,446 working men would be only.as one to four. 

We had increased our power therefore at this time, 
by the employment of animate and inanimate force, from 
6,000,000 to 51,000,000 of effective men. But no good 
would result to us if such a human foree should take 
the place of those machines and animals that now repre- 
sent it. ‘There would then ‘be some’ reason in the ery 
‘England ‘is over-populated ; there is not bread for 
the people.” You will see however clearly enough how 
we are benefited by an increased power without an 
increased consumption, and I need say no more on 
the point. 

And now let us gather a few facts by which we may 
know how we have been benefited as a nation by 
machinery. ‘The woollen trade during the early cen- 
turies of our history was the great staple of this country. 
Inferior in skill to the French and the Germans, we 
sold our wool, &c., at a low price in its raw state to 
these people, who manufactured it in their own lands, 
thereby employing their own people, and then returned 
with it to our market, where it commanded a high price. 
Thus originated the proverb, “The stranger buys of the 
Englishman the skin of the fox for a groat and sells him 
the tail for a shilling” ‘By procuring foreign work- 
men to teach us their craft, we kept and manufactured 
the wool, and thus transferred the “ stranger’s” profits 
to our own ‘pockets. This was done by the use of 
foreign machinery. You will smile when I tell you that 
we have played the same trick with the people of India, 
and China, and Persia, and Egypt, who produce cotton 
and silk, &c., and being unable to do anything with it 
themselves, they sell it tous. We bring it to England, 
and employ a great number of people to manufacture it 
into allmamner of wearing apparel and useful fabric, 
and then ship it to those countries and to others, 
making the purchasers pay us handsomely for all our 
trouble. By reason of the long passage from India to 
England the raw material was at first very dear ; but 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope rendered the distance less and the material 
cheaper. “This took place in the 17th eentury. There 
were then only the old hand-loom weaving machines 
and the spinning-wheels going, so that the cost 
of production or manufacture rendered the price of 
cotton goods very great, and their sale limited. In 1760 
there were 50,000 spindles at work in Lancashire 


alone. But the spindles could not keep time with the 
weavers. Some quick method was required to supply 
the weft. ‘The demand was nosooner made known than 


forth from the recesses of invention came thie very ap- 
paratus. I shall not explain it now. A Mr. Lawrence 
Earnshaw is reported to have invented a machine to 
spin and reel cotton at one operation, which he de- 
stroyed, fearing that it would throw a great many poor 
out of employ. ‘The reverse of this was proved subse- 
quently by Richard Arkwright,a barber. He invented, 
in 1769, the apparatus to which I refer, “and by so 
doing gave bread to two millions of people, instead of 
50,000; and assisted by subsequent invention, enormously 
raised the importation of cotton wool from India ; set in 
motion 6,000,000 spindles instead of 50,000 ; and in- 
creased the annual produce of the manufacture from 
200,000/. to 36,000,000/.” One portion in three of this 
cotton is used by ourselves. 

Two centuries ago not one person in a thousand wore 
stockings. Onecentury ago not one person in five hundred 
could bless himself with a pair. Now, not one person 
in a thousand complains of cold feet from the want of 
them. The stocking frame makers looked upon the 
advent of a new machine doing their work with terror ; 
but without reason, for there was more employment for 
them when every body began to wear stockings. In 
Nottingham and Derby there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of persons engaged in this manufacture in- 
stead of a few hundreds. Just the same with the 
lace making. “Two hundred years ago a lady of rank 
only exhibited her Jace when she displayed her 
diamonds.” Now that lace is so exceedingly cheap every 
body wears it. The manufactnre of lace has become, 
therefore, most extensive instead of very limited, and is 
the means of employing many people with a machine 
where it employed a very few without one. The woollen 
manufacture in like manner has increased surprisingly. 
In Britain there are 1738 mills, worked by 86,411 
persons, realising an annual value of 25,000,000/. 

In the linen manufacture there are 393 mills and 
43,000 people employed within them ; its annual value 
does not exceed 10,000,0002, ‘The annual value of silk 
manufacture is 10,000,000/. ; there are 150 silk mills, 
which give employment to 35,000 hands, Tue hard- 
ware manufacture is very extensive, employing 300,000 
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hands ; its annual value is 18,000,0004. Then there is 


the commerce of Britain, to which all this manufac- 
turing gives a mighty stimulus, for we export by far 
the greater part of our manufactured goods, bringing 
back money or raw material, or other articles, in ex- 
change. You cannot longer entertain a doubt that the 
manufacture of cotton, of wool, of silk, of iron, and of 
a thousand articles that I have not mentioned, by ma- 
chinery, has produced one of the great results for 
which machinery is be desired, namely, cheapness of 
production. And the advantages thus obtained will, 
you may depend upon it, be equally certain of attain- 
ment, when applied in the case of agricultural ma- 
chinery, from the cheaper and more abundant produce 
of the land, F. R. S. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DUNGHILL.—No, I. 

FarM-YARD manure is the produce of roots, straw, 
corn, Beans, Linseed, oil-cake, &c., consumed by work- 
ing cattle and fattening stock, having a sufficient 
quantity of litter. This manure supplies all the ma- 
terials necessary for the growth of our crops, and it 
contains all the elements which they require for their 
perfect development, such as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
azote, phosphates, chlorides, &c. 

Tue Propuction or Manure,—The constant :atten- 
tion to its accumulation and its preservation, the prepa- 
ration and the proper application of it, require constant 
and unremitting attention every day of the year. The 
value of manure varies greatly with the kind of food 
which the animals consume. Beasts, consuming fat- 
tening food, such as cake, Linseed, and corn, pro- 
duce manure more than double the value of that 
which is made by store stock and young beasts con- 
suming the food generally given to store animals, such 
as straw or bad hay, with a small quantity of roots, 
which they sometimes recive in addition. Both the 
quantity and quality of manure must be attended to; 
the richer part of it—the urine and that made by the 
fattening stock have our utmost attention, that none of 
it. go to waste ; it must be husbanded and stored up for 
use, and this can easily be done by such an arrange- 
ment as will make an intimate mixture of the excre- 
ments of the fattening stock with the breeding and store 
stock. The best mode of feeding either fattening or 
store stock is in boxes, and this is the only mode by 
which the excrements of all animals can be readily 
mixed ; by this system the most valuable part of the 
excrements, the urine, is all retained. Dry straw 
should be given to litter the stock sufficient to absorb 
the liquid manure ; this is the best and most important 
part of our manure manufactory. The urine of our 
cattle is generally double the weight of the dung, so 
Dr. Thompson says—dung 9 lbs., urine 20 lbs. ; be- 
sides urine contains a greater relative proportion of 
vicher material than dung. It must also be borne in 
mind that fresh dung does not contain the same 
quantity of ammonia as it contains when itis in a certain 
stage of fermentation. ‘ The urine of a sow when fresh 
contains only 1 per cent, of ammonia, while it contains 
nearly 3 per.cent. when it is fermented ” (Sprengel) ; 
and when it was mixed with its own weight of water 
before it was fermented it contained more than 8 per 
cent. of ammonia, 

The substances which form the mass of the manure 
made on farm are the straw of 120 acres Wheat, 
the straw of 30 aeres of Beans, 60 acres of Swedes, 
Turnips, Mangold Wurzel, and Carrots, averaging 20 
tons per acre; these are all consumed by fattening 
stock in the boxes during the autumn, winter, and 
spring, and-during summer we have 30 acres.of Clover, 
whieh is fed off by sheep folded on the ground, exeept 
what is cut green for horses, about 50 pigs, and about 20 
fattening beasts in the boxes ; and.as the leaves of Man- 
gold Wurzel, the Carrots, and Turnips are the richest ma- 
terials for forming a manure compost, all the leaves of 
our root erop are carted home and given to the stock im 
the yard to be picked over by them, and the remainder 
trampled under their feet ; when these accumulate it is 
carted out to a place where a dunghill is to be formed, 
and here it is mixed with the dung of other animals. 

The only animal matter we have within our reach is 
the excrements of the live stock kept for labour, store 
stock, and those fattening for the butcher; they con- 
sist of horses, oxen, sheep, and pigs. It must be re- 
membered that the quantity of animal exerements we 
can use is just in proportion to the quantity of stock we 
keep, and the quality of it, to the quality of the food 
they contain ; besides the 60 acres of sroots and 30 
acres of Beans, the stock have Oats, Peas, Vetches, 
Indian corn, Linseed, oilcake, and bran, in such quan- 
tities as we think necessary, according tothe eondition 
the stock are’ in. 

Our stock consists of 9 horses, 20 beasts, from 100 
to 150 sheep, and about 60 pigs, during the »summer 
five months ; and, in the winter seven months, we have 
9 horses, from 40 to 50 head of beasts fattening, from 
250 to 300 sheep fattening, and from about 60 to 100 
pigs. Most of the urine of these animals is absorbed 
by the litter in the boxes, escept that of the horses, 
which runs to the tank ed is pumped over the dung- 
heap. J. M, 


(To be continued.) 


miome Correspondence. 

Spxte Cultivation. Amongst the machinery shown 
ac the Mechanics’ Institute Devonport, are some for 
printing. 1 was presented with aypaper, of which they 
were throwing off copies every ‘minute ;. in which-was 
the offer of a premium for the best essay on the cultiva- 
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tion of Dartmoor. Now as that is a field extensive 
enough to try something superior to our present plough 
or spade, I thought it a good time again to urge the 
matter ; but then the rebuffs I have met with, when 
trying to reason the case with farmers, came crowding 
on my mind. Expensive machinery, and intelligent 
men! Nonsense; at present prices too—impossible. 
Don’t come to us theorising. What can you know about 
it?” This passing whilst watching the machinery, I fell 
into a reverie, in which I thought myself transported to 
the time printing was invented. Methought by the side 
of the printer, stood one of those, who had heretofore 
gained much éclat, by writing well and quickly. My 
powers of description cannot portray the look of con- 
tempt, with which he eyed the printer, whilst delivering 
himself of the following sally, “ Here’s a complicated and 
expensive machine, What are you doing with it ?” 
The printer with a smile hands him a paper—the offer 
ofa premium for the best cultivation of Dartmoor. So 
you think that complicated affair necessary, do you ? 
Why, it is like employing an elephant to carry a fly. 
See I will take a piece of paper, and with a pen only, 
produce something very superior to your advertisement.” 
*¢ But observe,” remarked the printer, “I can print as 
many copies as you write words.” ‘ You can, can you, 
then how are all we writers to get employment, pray tell 
me that?” The question was not whether the printer 
could prove his invention to be useful or not, the prejudices 
ofthe writerblindedhim. Nevertheless printing gradually 
made its way, although bigotry could not appreciate it. 
The analogy of the cases struck me. It is always 
difficult to overturn established opinions, and farmers 
have been so long nursed, that we ought not to expect 
them to walk well, when first placed on their own legs ; 
or if a pun may be allowed, there should be time allowed 
for their under-standings to strengthen. Therefore let 
us add line upon line, and precept on precept. I there- 
fore again urge some mechanic to make a machine con- 
taining many spades and forks, I have in a former 
paper described the sort of machine I thought most 
applicable to steam-power, which is, that spades and 
forks should be stuck round a cylinder, worked by 
Steam-power, and propelled on a portable railway. As 
I then observed, I am no mechanic, therefore can only 
disseminate my ideas. I believe the steam-power might 
be shifted to suit a variety of purposes, such as thresh- 
ing, grinding, the before-mentioned spade work, but 
more particularly to draining the Jand. A machine of 
this sort would require a clever man to guide it, and 
then I hope to see my pet plan carried out; that is, a 
man of this description to live in every farm house, 
who would be of still greater advantage, in making 
intelligent beings of the present animals, yelept 
ploughmen. The evening schools for adults, and village 
lectures, must tend to raise sucha class of men, At 
present it is lamentable to see the shifts resorted to, in 
a farm-house of an evening to kill time, which might be 
so delightfully used in guiding the young to observe ; 
‘again I say to observe, for who has such pleasing books 
to give instruction through as the naturalist? Nature’s 
laboratory is always open to the inspection of the 
enquirer, and I believe a few years will place the 
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obtained accidentally, and an account of which I published in 
the Agricultural Gazette, and I have grown nearly 3 acres again 
this year with equal success, Several gentlemen also have 
grown it this year from seed I sent them, and their accounts of 
its production and quality confirm all I have thought or said 
aboutit, Indeed itis a most valuable kind of Wheat, and I have 
| no doubt whatever but its cultivation willin a few years become 
quite general in this country. But this year I grew in two 
fields three other kinds of Wheat as well as the Egyptian, and 
I challenge Mr, Hobbs to produce better kinds of his own stock 
and own growth to exhibit against them. I had a small 
field of Barley also seeded on my system with 2 pecks of seed 
an acre only, and the quality of that I will exhibit likewise 
against any Barley of Mr. Hobbs’ own stock and own growing. 
In conclusion I subjoin an account of this same Wheat so 
harshly condemned by my friend Mr, Hobbs, copied from a 
note by the learned Calmet, on the 5th verse of the 41st chapter 
of Genesis—‘‘ Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank 
andgood.” ‘This is not an unusual and monstrous produc- 
tion, as it has often been supposed to be; a species of Wheat 
which grows in Egypt actually bears when perfect this number 
of ears on one stalk. The stem is solid, or at least full of pith, 
in order to yield sufficient nourishment and support to so great 
a weight as the ears bear, whereas the stem of our own Wheat 
is a mere hollow straw.”—Calmet on the 41st chapter of Genesis. 
I add that this is an exact description of the Wheat I am grow- 
ing ; [have found in my field 16 ears on one stalk, and 4000 
grains from single roots of one grain, or 4000-fold ; folly alone 
therefore can condemn it, George Wilkins, 

The Steam Plough.—Though I am only an old prac- 
tical farmer, I have long been convinced that the old 
system of farming will no more suit present times 
than an old spinning-wheel will do now. Agricultural 
improvement has proceeded slowly, and is still sadly 
behind-hand in comparison with manufactures. Now, 
though it is easy to see what is wrong, it is very difficult 
to say what would be right. But it seems to me that 
the whole system of agriculture requires to be re- 
modelled—I had almost said revolutionised, but that is 
an offensive word. However, instead of taking it for 
granted that any approved practice is perfect, or nearly 
correct, we should doubt its correctness, and put it to 
the test of proof. To begin with ‘ploughing ; we have 
proof that it is not so good for the crops as digging. 
The dragging of a wedge-like plough through a stiff wet 
soil is the very likeliest way to make it stiffer and 
wetter, by pressing the soil and case-hardening the 
subsoil. I have been led to these remarks by reading 
an excellent article in the Agricullwral Gazette of the 
21st September by C. W. Hoskyns. It confirms some 
indefinite ideas which had previously occurred to my 
mind, I had thought of the possibility of inventing a 
digging machine to be worked by horses or by some 
other suitable power; and I give my ideas to the 
public, hoping that they may be useful to some enter- 
prising machine-maker. The weight of a steam-engine 
seems to be particularly objectionable. Power without 
ponderosity seems to be what is required by the farmer. 
The agricultural engineer should himself be a practical 
farmer. The principle of the hay-making machine 
seemed to me to be suitable for a digging machine. It 
might probably be made with a number of strong 
narrow blades, of a hollow form, like draining spits, to 
fly out of the drum, and be driven by stampers into 
the soil, as soon as ever they touched it. In this sort 
of way they might enter the ground, take it up and turn 
it over, leaving it light, by proceeding on the undug 
ground, and receding from that which it has stirred. 


farmer amongst the most intelligent, as well as the most 
industrious class of men; for all will allow, they are 
industrious, although it is often like going down a well 
to fetch water, instead of using the pump handle. They 
have this great advantage over those sedentarily 
employed, whether with hands or head, they can 
acquire health and practical knowledge whilst following 
their vocation ; therefore study, properly guided, would 
in their case prove the best and most agreeable relaxa- 
tion, whilst the sedentary must take exercise, and in 
some cases entirely refrain from all mental excitement. 
Perhaps some will say what connection is there between 
good farm machinery and this anticipated improvement 
in the mental condition of the farmer and farm 
labourer ? Everything. At present their employ- 
ment is so labourious, that weariness destroys the 
spirit of improvement. But let them be once rid of 
that burden, and the same dogged firmness which has 
enabled them to plod along so burdened, will cause 
them to soar aloft, when the weight is taken off; in 
which flight I heartily wish them God speed. Anon. 


Mr. Wilkins’s Wheat.—For many years the attacks made 
‘upon me were founded on the notion that I could not grow 
corn on the system I explained and always successfully prac- 
tised, because it was contrary to the long cherisned practice of 
the farmers of this country ; but, as year after year my practice 
was always more than successful, and never failed ; and as all 
my parishioners, nearly, had more or less adopted my system ; 
and as it was found from yearly experience that the closer they 
followed my system the larger were their crops with propor- 
tionately less exhaustion of their soil; the attacks upon the 
system had gradually died away, and would soon have been 
forgotten. But now the attack is turned from my system of 
corn cultivation to the kind of Wheat I grew. The Vice-Chair- 
man of that large and respectable assemblage at Mr. Mechi’s 
annual gathering, proclaimed, that the Wheat I grew “was of 
a coarse quality and no better than Rye,” and this assertion 
was received with what reporters would term thunders of 
applause; and it has since been industriously disseminated 
throughout the whole country, and has gained the more credit 
because the speaker may be said to be a neighbour, and there- 
fore was presumed to know the truth of all he said on the 
subject, But what arethe fare? In this parish alone, on my 
system I have grown Wheat fora3 years, and as far as I can 
remember, I never grew the same Kmads, ith but one excap- 
tion, twice over; and I always grew-xt least three kinds, 
changing them every year, and one year igrew six kinds. I 
add also, that I always sold what I did sell m the market for 
the best price, but I generally sold the greater part for seed, 
from the supposition that the kinds I grew, from Tair large 


This backward progress seems very essential on strong 
wet land, though not on that which is dry and light, 
and needs to be compressed. At first such a machine 
would of course be somewhat imperfect; but if the 
principle were proved to be practicable, improvements 
and additions would soon follow, making the machine 
more and more perfect. Some power far less pon- 
derous and expensive than the present locomotive 
engine, seems to be requisite. But, being only a 
practical farmer, I merely throw out hints for the con- 
sideration of scientific men, who will not, I am sure, be 
above considering the opinion of An Old Farmer. 

Irish Land Investment.—Permit me to trouble you 
with a few remarks on the subject of Irish land invest- 
ment, and more particularly with reference to that 
branch of it which of all others has, I think, been least 
discussed, viz., the policy of encouraging the introduc- 
tion into that country of the unemployed or inadequately 
remunerated capital, skill, and industry of the other 
parts of the kingdom, whereby, through her growing 
prosperity, the commensurate welfare of the whole 
community would, we all know, be greatly promoted. 
Another motive for thus addressing you is, that I have 
long been connected with an Irish land company, which, 
though failing in the ultimate object of its establishment, 
ie.,a profitable return to the shareholders, has not so 
failed from causes having the slightest identity with the 
question of the capabilities of the soil, but, on the con- 
trary, has constantly afforded abundant proof that, with 
proper management, it may unquestionably be culti- 
vated at an ample and in some cases a high profit. My 
object, then, is first to claim the attention of the capital- 
ist, who can scarcely turn to a profitable and safe 
investment elsewhere, and although some few enter- 
prising men of that class have lately purchased 
estates in Ireland, and thus shown their confidence in 
the improved state of the country, I would beg to 
ask the large fundholders and men of capital who 
desire to become landed proprietors, what are the 
reasons that have deterred them from following the 
far-sighted;examples I have alluded to. Formerly no 
doubt the purchase of or settlement upon an Irish 
estate would have been afar bolder speculation than 
a similar venture at California; life and property 


yields, were very prolific kinds, whereas the secret lay‘ the 
mode of cultivation only, and not in the kinds of Wheat, eince 
I believe I changed and changed until I had grown all kinds 
nearly known in my neighbourhood. But last year I grew 
about half an acre of Egyptian Wheat from a little seed I 


being in times past anything but secure. But who wiil 
say that they are now less so than in England? He 
who should make that assertion would surely libel the 
former country, whilst provoking {comparisons un- 


favourable to the latter. It is certainly notorious 
that the horrible crime of assassination has been even 
in later times occasionally committed in Ireland. But 
look at the causes which have produced these stains on 
the national character of this brave and generous, but 
calumniated people—landlords and tenants. And let 
me ask, will Englishmen go there to revive these by- 
gone causes of discontent? At all events they have 
now subsided, and are no longer a bar to the improve- 
ment of the country, the redundant population 
having from various causes been greatly thinned, and 
being likely to remain so from continued emigration. 
Poor-rates being for the same reason, and the improve- 
ing state of the country, and more equitable assess- 
ments, greatly reduced; and above all, political and 
religious animosities being at an end; whilst land can 
now be purchased of the encumbered estates com-~ 
missioners with perfect security of title, and other 
important advantages calculated to facilitate improve- 
ments, at prices too which, according to the opinions of 
competent judges, are, if not extremely low, at least 
decidedly moderate. Let us therefore hope that many 
more enterprising men will be found amongst the 
bidders for the forthcoming estates, with reference to 
which I may further assert, that whilst it cannot be 
doubted the recent calamitous visitation has considerably 
lowered the actual rentals, and consequently the present 
marketable value of land, no one acquainted with 
Ireland, or who can form any conception of the 
prospective development of its vast resources, can doubt 
that whatever may have been the rates of purchase 
hitherto (whether high or low), the present improving 
state of the country, which the most unpractised eye may 
see at a glance must, ere long, inevitably attract the spare 
capital of England, and occasion a considerable rise. 
To parties, therefore, disposed to purchase, I would 
say, “ Buy whilst you can, at the present moderate if 
not low prices (being well advised in your selections) ; 
for of the certainty of profitable results from judicious 
purchases, sound economical management, and personal 
superintendence, perhaps no fact was ever established 
by more abundant experience and testimony, public and 
private, particularly from the time of the well-known 
reports to Government by Messrs. Griffiths, Nimmo, 
Edgeworth, &c., 40 years back, down to the no less 
celebrated report in 1845 of the landlord and tenant 
inquiry, known as ‘Lord Devon’s Commission,’ And 
when you the purchasers have pocketed your title 
(which you may literally do), go to work with spirit, 
engrafting on your system of management firm but fair 
and considerate treatment of the tenants and peasantry, 
encouraging also settlers from other parts of the king- 
dom ; and be assured you will have no cause to regret 
your position and prospects as Irish landlords.” And 
now let me give a word of advice to the farmers of 
England and Scotland, who, whilst they complain of 
being ruined, find so few to sympathise with them—and 
to farmers’ sons, more particularly, “ Take your Saxon 
bone and sinew, with what capital you can scrape 
together, to the but half explored mine of wealth I have 
pointed out to you—the right arm of Britain—where 
undoubtedly you may do well. Your patient, toiling 
industry would be amply rewarded by a generous soil, 
farms which are held at remarkably moderate rents, 
and with a light taxation, as compared with that of 
England; the example, too, of your more mature 
system of farming would be highly beneficial to the 
country, and materially help to raise it to its proper 
national level.” In short, it is certain that whilst Ire- 
land would be benefited as I have stated, and by the 
circulation of the capital of such settlers there never 
was a finer opening—such a golden opportunity —than 
is afforded by the present transition state of that 
country ; not merély for men of capital and enterprise, 
in search of large tracts or entire estates, but equally 
for the young farmers and graziers of England, to whom 
it offers opportunities and prospects of success which 
cannot now be looked for in this country ; and, all 
points considered, far superior to those afforded by 
emigration. They who desire to acquire freeholds, but 
have not the means of doing so at once, might never- 
theless take farms upon lease or under agreement to pay 
for them by periodical instalments ; and I know several 
liberal-minded proprietors—English as well as Irish— 
who would gladly treat with respectable parties either 
way ; indeed I could point out many desirable tracts, 
with which I am acquainted from personal inspection, 
where excellent farms may be had upon fair terms, and 
upon which industrious young men might save money, 
whilst the good that would accrue to Ireland in thus 
originating an independent yeomanry, 18 beyond caleu- 
lation. All that the proposed settlers would have 
to do before striking a bargain would be to per- 
sonally select the land, under good previous advice 
as to the locality and nature of the soil, pie 
of course also regard to the vicinity of markets, roa 

(the excellence of which over even bogs an ae ce 
will rather surprise them), and mannre, t -, we o 

which are placed by Nature so abandan’y dtene 
sible, as if to shame man for his apathy acon aoe i 
But I fear you will consider I have trespassed too muc 


upon your time, and therefore conclude by recom- 


mending the farmers and scaziers to turn the matter 


over in their minds, 4 if they want to see the sort of 
‘2 


stock the Irish pssures 
land cannot <ACE}, 


can produce, and which Eng- 
to take a trip to the celebrated fair 
of Ballinasloe, the greatest cattle mart in the kingdom 4 
and if, after thus seeing this interesting country and its 


they do not imbibe some warmth of 


taple productions 
fecueee ; they are made of far colder 


feeling for its welfare, 
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materials than lam, PS. I have said nothing directly 
of the other great resources of the country in mines, 
fisheries, &c., because I conceive that they cannot be 
materially developed until the land has got into more 
extensive and efficient occupation and culture, F. F. 


Food for Pouliry.—On referring to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, No. 22, June Ist, 1850, p. 348, Poultry 
Management, in column the 3d, line 14th, I find there 
is a mistake, viz., 20 oz. per day each of tallow cake or 
chandler’s greaves. It is very improbable that one 
fowl will eat 20 oz. per day, 1 oz. per day each is quite 
enough, it is only given to supply the want of insects. 
I suppose the words ought to have been 20 oz. per day 
for the 21 fowls [no doubt]. J. H. 


The Study of Chemistry.—I am induced to offer the 
following remarks from the perusal of a paragraph in 
your Paper of last week on this subject. I quite agree 
with Mr. Stollard that a considerable time will elapse, 
with the present system of education, ere the farmer will 
be enabled to protect himself from the gross imposition 
to’ which he is exposed; and when we consider the 
small amount of scientific information that would really 
be of great value to the farmer, I think it highly desir- 
able that some plan should be adopted to supply so great 
a desideratum. I would recommend those who are 
conveniently situated to obtain the services of a neigh- 
bouring chemist and druggist, who would find it much 
to his advantage to devote a portion of time for the 
furtherance of such an object ; and he would be enabled 
to supply the necessary apparatus at a moderate price, 

‘as amateurs are frequently charged exorbitantly, not 
being acquainted with the real value of apparatus and 
chemicals. I would recommend that a large portion of 
the latter should be made by the students ; independent 
of the reliance to be placed upon one’s own article, it 
affords practice in manipulation, and the study of the 
various compounds, and the decompositions which take 
place in making them, tend well to explain the prin- 
ciples of the science. It would be very advantageous to 
have a course of lectures during the winter ; farmers 
would find an evening very profitably spent, even had 
they to walk afew miles for that object. As to the 
lecturer and director of the class, I think most towns 
can supply a person competent to discharge those duties. 
Many such persons are now to be found amongst the 
druggists, as ample means are now afforded for the edu- 
cation of that hitherto neglected class, which I cannot 
but think will ere long be of much service to the farmer ; 
as those who have qualified themselves are not only 
initiated into the science of chemistry and its various 
applications, but have an acquaintance with vegetable 
physiology, a knowledge of which, however slight, I con- 
ceive to be of great value to the farmer. We may look 
with admiration to the lofty Poplar or monarch of the 
forest ; but how few think from whence they came, or 
how they are nourished and supported. 

* While through the neighbouring field the sower stalks, 
With measured step ; and liberal throws the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 

The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious, heaven, for now laborious man 

Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow; 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ; 

And temper all, thou world reviving sun, 

Into the perfect year.” 
I think few can contemplate upon the period so aptly 
described by the poet, without experiencing an anxious 
desire to become familiar with the processes of Nature 
daily going on around us, and which we so anxiously 
watch, but not drawing from them those lessons they are 
calculated to teach, until we arrive at the period alluded 
to by the poet, when he says, 
“* Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn.” 

But to return to the subject of lectures : if they cannot 
be obtained, I would recommend meetings to be held 
at which papers should be read and discussed on sub- 
jects brought forward after due notice for discussion ; 
the meetings, if duly organised and well arranged, 
would be productive of much benefit, as not only would 
the attendants gain much information by the mutual 
exchange of ideas and the result of each others’ expe- 
rience, but a taste would be acquired for reading and 
study, and by their union the means of acquiring in- 
formation would be greatly facilitated. There would, 
moreover, be an object in instituting investigations and 
experiments, by which means an accumulation of prac- 
tically useful facts would be obtained which otherwise 
would remain unobserved. Although it is universally 
acknowledged at the present day that the resources of 
the soil cannot be fully developed without a combina- 
tion of scientific knowledge and practical skill, yet 
how few, comparatively speaking, come forward and 
devote their energies to the furtherance of an object 
so desirable as the combination of the above-named 
requirements. Great credit will be due to those who 
at the present crisis will come forward and exert them- 
selves in establishing societies and meetings for facili- 
tating the acquisitions of scientific information, and I 
venture to say they will receive ample remuneration, if 
only in the satisfaction they will experience in being 
conscious of having contributed their mite towards ad. 
vaneing the well-being of the community. Amator 
Nature. 

Commercial Value of Human Kuerete and Peat 
Charcoal Manure.—Public attention has within these 


preserving and making use of those fecal matters 
which, though highly valuable as manure, have hitherto 
been allowed, from various causes, to run to waste, 
Though no one has denied the value of human excrete 


as mauure, yet, as far as I am aware, no attempt has 
yet been made to determine by analysis their exact 
market value, and thus to compare them with other 
manures. The subject was thought of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant our undertaking in the laboratory 
an investigation of the subject. By weighing the ex- 
cretions of one person for some time it was found that 
the average weight of solid feeces was 7 to 8 oz. avoir- 
dupois, and the urine 341lbs. per diem, The weight of 
the latter will of course vary with the quantity of water 
drunk, the state of the air, &c. ; but the solid materials 
given out in it daily will be nearly the same. The 
annual amounts will, therefore, be nearly 14 ewt. solid 
excrement, and 11 ewt. of urine. The following tables 
show the composition of these substances, as determined 
by Messrs. Bailey and E. Cottingham. 


Composition of the Solid and Liquid Excrements of Man in the 
natural state. 


Solid Excrement. Urine, 


Per cent} Per ton.|Per cent} Per ton. 


Ibs, lbs. 
Moisture aaa gid wu] 73.25 | 1641 97.09 2175 
Nitrogen Fer, vad wa 1,94 43 79 18 
Organic matter... «f 22,01 493 1,30 29 
Inorganic matter .., aad 2.80 63 82 18 


100.00 2240 100,00 2240 


Composition of Dried Human Excrements. 


Solid Excrement, Urine, : 


Ibs. 
Nitrogen oad and wee 7.25 163 27.14 607 
0 ganic matter 3 «| 82.29 | 1843 44.69 1002 
Inorganic matter .., “ 10,46 234 27,14 631 


100,00 2240 100.00 2240 


Composition of the Excrements of one Man for one year, at the 
rate of 1} cwt. of solid Faces, and 11 owt of Urine per annum. 


ee 


Natural. Dry. 
Solid - Solid = 
Excrements,| Uti@® |pycrements.| Urine. 

. lbs. Ibs, lbs, Ibs, 
Moisture .., Sas 123.0 PS ean We Gen 
Nitrogen .., Res 3.3 99 3.3 99 
Organic matter ... 37.0 15.9 4.7 15.9 
Inorganic matter... 4,7 9.9 37.0 9.9 
148.0 | 1232.0! ~ 45.0 35.7 


From the previous table it will be seen that, exclusive 
of water, we have 45l1bs. of dry matter in the solid 
feeces, and 35.7 lbs. of dry matter in the urine given out 
annually. The following table shows the composition 
of the mixed materials dry. 


Composition of the mixed Excrete, dry. 


In Annual 
Amount of Per cent, 
80.8 lbs, 

f lbs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. 
Nitrogen equal toammonia| 16, 13.2 19.8 16.33 
Organic matter aunts Saaaite BBO) Me seek 65.61 
Inorganic matter .. ce) Wied OEE TAG BP Sires 18.06 

containing Phosph. Acid ZG ORB aaa fees 

Ut Me 100.00 


From a comparison with other manures in the mar- 
ket, it would appear that the value of 80.8 lbs. of dry 
solid matter is about 10s. In order to compare it 
properly with guano and other manures, we must see 
its compositiou when it contains 12 per cent. of moisture, 
the same as ordinary guano. 

Composition of Mixed Human Excrements with 12 per cent. of 

Moisture. 
Nitrogen (equal to 17.42 per cent of ammonia) ... 14,37 


Organic matter “3 co ira re . 57,74 

Inorganic matter (containing 2.9 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid ee ee <a y «« 15,89 
Moisture .,, an a ave ces ay + 12.00 
100.00 


In the subjoined Table the dried excretze are com- 
pared with Rape-cake and Peruvian guano. The am- 
monia in the guano is calculated at 14 per cent., which 
is about the average. 


Comparison of Dried Human Excrete with Rape-cake and Guano. 


Mixed Human 


Guano. 
Excrete, 


Rape-cake. 


Ibs. Ibs.| lbs. Ibs.] Ibs, lbs. 


Moisture are aa 195.8 268.8 269.0 
Nitrogen cop eee 115.4 258.6 322.0 
equal to Ammonia}140.0 313.6 309 
Organic matter ats 1654.2 938 6 1293.0 
Inorganic matter... 274.6 774.0 356.0 
containing Phos- 
phoric Acid 2 {43.7 224.0 64,9 


2240.0 2240 0 2240.0 


From the previous Table it will be seen that the 
dried excretze are preferable to the guano and Rape- 
cake as far as concerns the ammonia, and superior to 
the Rape-cake and inferior to the guano as respects the 
phosphoric acid. The latter could easily be supplied 
by bones or coprolites. Many methods have been pro- 
posed for getting rid of the excess of moisture from 
feecal matter. Among others, Mr. Rogers proposes to 
use peat charcoal, which not only absorbs water, but 


: also possesses powerful deodorising properties. Mr. 
few years been strongly directed to the necessity of | Ri : y Bae nt ‘ 


Ogers, by means of a proper machine, mixes two parts 
of peat charcoal with one of excrete, and the resulting 
material is at once ready for use or carriage. Tue fol- 


lowing is an analysis (by my assistant, Mr. Bailey, 
F,C.S) of one of the mixtures made by Mr, Rogers, in | 


Per cent ee Per cent Per ton, 
8. 


his experiments at the Mechanics’ Institute, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, in October last : 
Peat Charcoal Manure. 


[ Per Cent, Per Ton. 
Ibs. Ibs. | lbs, Ibs. 
Moisture... ass eos opp 30.66 687 
Nitrogen equal to ... tos at 4,89 109 
Ammonia a5 in «--| 5.92 
Organic matter and Charcoal ..,. 55,23 1237 
[norganic matter ... are cot) Se atin 207 
_ containing Phosphoric Acid ...| 0.63 ; 14 
In order to compare the peat charcoal manure witlv 
guano, we will show its composition with 12 per cent. 
of moisture, 
Per Cent. Per Ton, 
lbs, lbs. | lbs, lbs. 
Moisture... Ee, ana oe 12.00 269° 
Nitrogen equal to ... rif a 6,20 139 
Ammonia ,., Fy, nal «| 75 167 
Organic matter and Charcoal ... 70,09 1570 
Inorganic matter ... oak ‘fi 11,71 262 
containing Phosphoric Acid...| 0.8 17 
160,00 2240 __ 


The peat charcoal manure, with only 12 per cent. of. 
moisture, and assisted with some phosphates, would 
therefore be more valuable than Rape-cake, and nearly 
half the value of guano. J. C. Nesbit, Agricultural 
and Scientific School, Kennington. 

The Agricultural Labourers,— Perhaps in no district. 
of equal extent do the agricultural labourers worl: 
more freely and skilfully, and live more respectably and 
comfortably, than in the East Riding of Yorkshire ; and 
this too without being paid higher in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of the work than in other parts of 
Great Britain. The cause may probably be found in the 
superior morality of the labourers, and this from their 
being less tempted to drunkenness than in those places 
where it is customary to give a daily, or frequent 
allowance of liquor as a part of payment, or a stimulus 
to labour, and thus to create or perpetuate an appetite 
for it, which is still more increased by the allurements 
of those public pests, beer-shops—those dens of dissipa- 
tion, those decoys which, like the delusive vapour, lead 
to destruction ; or where cider or other intoxicating 
liquors are cheap and common, the general consequence 
of which is extravagance, vice, and destitution. But as 
various causes frequently co-operate in producing the 
same effect, it may be added that this superior character 
has been greatly promoted by the boys and young men 
living in the houses of moral and respectable farmers ; 
and by the labourers having their victuals in lieu of 
about half their wages, with steady industrious manag- 
ing, and not unfrequently religions, working farmers, 
with whom they both work and eat, and from whom they 
receive many a time a good moral lesson, or religious 
admonition. 
monly having a garden and decent and often pretty 
cleanly cottage, with about a rood of ground for spade 
culture, and sometimes a cow and land to keep her and 
one or two pigs, has very greatly tended to promote 
the comfort and respectability of the labourers of the 
East Riding. It may be considered an act of policy, as 
well as benevolence to promote these things, and with 
them moral and religious education, and habits of 
obedience, neatness, and cleanliness ; for by such means 
the poor-rates are reduced, and the industry, skill, 
morality, and contentment of the present and rising 
generation greatly promoted. An Old Farmer. 

The Wheat Crop.—On going over a piece of drilled 
Wheat this morning, I observed the rows full of gaps, 
many of them a yard long ; on examining the cause, I 
found grain after grain eaten as to the germ by the 
enclosed insect, which had rolled itself up in the hole, 
you may perceive. Whatis the name of the animal ? 
if seems a species of hundred-legged monster. The 
ground must be full, as half the seed is destroyed by 
them. Here my dibble comes into play ; without it I 
should be obliged to have the crop drilled again. Imay 
mention that the crop is not drilled with the common 
drill, but by a drill which drops the seed at defined 
intervals in the rows. This crop was got in the 5th of 
September ; supposing it was left to the end of October, 
the usual time about here, it would have been impos- 
sible to have drilled it again in time. My opinion has 
been for a long time that Wheat should be got in 
immediately after harvest, and every time it is high 
enough it should be eaten down by sheep before winter, 
particularly on light land, and that no artificial manure: 
should be put on till spring. I think that when the 
manure is put in with the seed it excites the growth of 
the plant unnaturally, and renders it liable to 
after complaints ; I never give exciting food to any 
young organised being, but wait till it is in a State 
for cramming. With respect to Turnips, Swedes, 
and Mangold Wurzel, I conceive that, after the 
heat has gone, there are no fattening properties. 
formed in the roots ; they increase in bulk, but it is 
watery food that is formed after October. I have tested, 
my idea with respect to adding 4 month or six weeks to 
our summers, by keeping #e earth between the rows 
constantly moist and iz a pulverised state by frequent 
Stirrings. The roots grown under these circumstances 
are not only lezger than they would otherwise have 
been, but t#ey contain more nourishing qualities, 


having obtained their bulk during the heat of summer. 
I have also another idea, that the seed of all these 
roots may be sown in April, and the plan I adopt to 
prevent the plants running to maturity is to stir them 
frequently ; this I find cuts off the roots, which seem to 
cause the plants to run to seed, as it is called, I have 


The circumstance, too, of labourers com-- 


| 
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found this also among all plants, Wheat, Barley, &c., 
which when late hoed or stirred have a tendency to 
throw out fresh shoots instead of forming seed. What 
do you think of manuring a piece of land highly, and 
sowing Oats for hay instead of Clover or seeds, so as to 

et double the crop that Clover will produce, and a food 
which cattle prefer to Clover ? 
Swedes or Turnips be given to cows immediately they 
are milked, the butter does not taste of them, particu- 
larly if the crown be cut off? S. Newington. [The 
growth of roots in September and October is, in our 
opinion, the most important part of them. Scottish 
crops of roots are so good because of the cooler climate 
in which they grow. About the insect, see “ Notices to 
Correspondents.”’] 

Sandridge Farm.—Having noticed some few months 
since an article in the Agricultural Gazette, written by 
a Scotch friend of Mr. Hutehinson, bailiff to Mr. Kinder, 
of Sandridge Bury, Herts, I was led to take some little 
notice, on my way to the show: at St. Alban’s,. of the 
state of the farm he manages, or at. least of such parts 
of it as may be-seen from the road. It is evident from 
the eulogies, without exception, bestowed on his system 
of management, in'the letter referred to, either that Mr. 
Hutchinson could not have taken his friend into the field 
of seeds adjoining the Sandridge: lane, in which there is 
standing at present as fine'a crop of Docks as I think 
ean be found in the county, all of which have shed their 
seed, to say nothing of a fair allowance of Thistles'; or 
else; that the Seotch gentleman, not being accustomed 
to’ see’ Docks, &c., grow, did not recognise them for 
noxious: and pernicious weeds, which no good hus-+ 
bandman would allow to: flower and: shed their seed, 
while he possessed the means of preventing it. I should 
not have been led to notice the state of the field, had 
not this friend of Mr, Hutchinson’s: held him up asa 
pattern’ to the farmers of Hertfordshire, in general, 
without, as'I think, due consideration of the state of 
Mr. Kinder’s farm throughout, and: without sufficient 
knowledge of the management and skill of. very many 
farmers in:the county. A Hertfordshire Farmer. 


Calendar. of Operations. 
SEPTEMBER, 
DorseT Farm, Sept. 30.—We have got to the close of the 
agricultural year, and in looking back upon it, we have no 
reason to complain. The weather has upon the whole been 
favourable, and ithe Wheat crop, with some slight exceptions, 
is a fair average; there has. been a little blight in some parts, 
although not to any extent near this, and it has been all 
harvested in very good order. Barley is about an average crop, 
but the quality is hardly so good aa formerly. The crop of hay 
din water meadows has been good, but that on dry ground is light, 
as we had some very dry weather in June, which stopped its 
growing; but, upon the whole, we have a very good supply of 
it for the winter. Turnips are generally above an average 
crop. I do not think that I have ever seema better crop in this 
locality, and I have no doubt it is owing to the extra quantity 
of superphosphate of lime used. This marure is now beginning 
to be estimated at its:proper value, and I trust that we will all 
guard against being imposed upon by a spurious article ; if we 
epen our eyes, perhaps we may find that it isnot in all cases 
what it ought to be. I, in my simplicity, have always thought 
that it was composed of bones and sulphuric acid and nothing 
else—is it so 2? because, if itis not, it ought to be, as any other 
materials such as chalk, or ashes, or even guano, we could mix 
with it ourselves in the proportion that we think best. It is 
true that we do not possess chemical knowledge sufficient to 
instruct us in the character of manures best adapted to our 
circumstances, but surely we must be allowed to be as good 
judges of what the soil that: we are working. requires as those 
“yho never saw it; and I cannot help thinking that it would be 
wellif farmers would get into'the way of making these things 
themselves. There is no magic in the operation. We may 
not make it nominally so cheap as we can buy it, but there is 
no reason why we may not—and make it as good. The Potato 
crop has turned out more favourably than we expected, the 
proportion of diseased ones in’ ours is small and the crop is 
fair, and the quality is: better than it has been: for several 
years. Our work is: now sowing Rye and Vetches, part of 
‘which is*in, and we have begun ploughing for Wheat. We 
have had the weather extremely dry since harvest, and were 
unable to plough up the lea until within these few days, that 
we have had a good fall of rain. We have got up the best of 
our cattle in the house on Turnips and hay, aod they will svon 
be all in at night, as the weather is getting rough and cold. 
Our sheep are all getting Turnips part of the day. We shall 
commence Wheat sowing this week, and we:shall soon begin 
to store the Mangold Wurzel. Our dairy cows are still having 
nothing but Grass; but we shall have to give them a little hay, 
by night, soon, and keep them in tbe house. G.S. 
LaMMERMUIR SHEEP Farm, Sept. 30.—The whole of our 
jambs have now been: disposed of, and, the last lot will. be 
removed in afew days. The Cheviot cast ewes are also sold 
and away, and the black-faces will be drawn, and part of them 
disposed of as\soon as possible. On the whole, we have made 
about the same prices as last year, and when contrasted with 
grain farmers, we must say that stock masters have compara- 
tively little ground for complaint. Our stock of rams of dif- 
ferent breeds is now laid in, and most of the’cast sheep dis« 
posed of. In the’ course of a fortnight the rams will be put 
into a small well-fenced enclosure, both to keep them out of 
mischief, and to have them in fresh condition before being 
turned among the ewes. We intend beginning the bathing 
of thesheep about'the 20th of October, so that this operation 
may be completed and the jackets put on’ the hogs before the 
92d November, when the rams: are put to the ewes. The cows 
have been brought into the byres at night sinee the cold 
weather commenced, returning to their pasture during the day. 
We may notice that, though the pastiautumn has been highly 
favourable for our pastures, yet from the prevalence of heavy 
dews, foot-rot has been unusually, prevalent on soft grounds, 
Frequent dews and mists seem, indeed, to induce this troubie- 
some disease. as- readilyas continued rains. We find clean- 
liness-and strewing the sorting pens with caustic lime to be the 
best preventative, and great Care on the part ot the shepherd 
in paring the hoofs, and applying~caustic to the affected parts, 
the best cure. A change of weather saving takem place onthe 
20th, harvest operations have since bten greatly interrupted, 
and we have still about 15 acres of late Oa to cart. Attending 
to harvest work, and carting out hay (which-has been ricked 
for some time) to sheltered places on the hills, sar the use of 
the-sheep during snow, have occupied ourfarmiabouresduring 
the past month. Duriug October they will be similarlyem- 
ployed, and when these operations: and some other odd jubs=— 
which have been lying back—have been completed, the plough- 
ing of stubbles will be commenced: We purpose laying-all-the 
summer made mapure on thestubble sow; and ploughing itin 
immediately. Our, Turnips, on ground similarly treated last 
autump, with the addition of 2} cwt. of Peruvian guano when 


Do you know that if 


sown, are much’ superior to those which received the same 
quantity of each kind of manure, spread in the drills at the 
usual time. Besides, the former method saves much time 
during Turnip sowing, when a few days gained is of the utmost 
consequence. Of course it can only be practised where the 
ground is clean, Our Turnips have been greatly refreshed by 
the recent rains, and are an excellent crop. Harvest is gene- 
rally finished in our neighbourhood, 4 Lammermuir Farmer. 
[Your notives generally come one day too late. Will you kindly 
post them a day earlier.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Appress : An Essex Labourer would oblige us by his address. 

Oycrorepra or AcnicuntuRE: WW RP, It is the same work. 
Twenty-four numbers is the limit we shall honestly endeavour 
to keep within. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL Society : Member of Royal Ag. Soc. 
You may communicate with A. B., Polytechnic Mayazine 
Office, 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 

PERMANENT Pasture: A Footman.’ Pare and stifle-burn your 
Wheat stubble, and plough up before winter; cultivate and 
clean it well, and manure heavily for Turnips. Feed them 
off on the land if it be dry enough, and plough up for Barley 
crop, which put in witha thin seeding early in March, and 
when it is up sow the following mixture of seeds in damp 
weather, and bush-harrow it into the land :—Alopecurus pra- 
tensis. 1 lb.; Avena flavescens, 1 lb. ; Dactylis glomerata, 
2 \bs.; Festuca duriuscula, 2 lbs.; F. heterophylla; 1 lb. ; 
F. rubra, 2 Ibs, ; Lolium italicum, 3 lbs. ;"L. perenne, 5 lbs. ; 
Poa nemoralis, 2 lbs.; P. pratensis, 1 1b. ; Medicago lupu- 
lina, 1lb:; Trifolium pratense perenne, 3 lbs. ; T. repens, 
4 lbs. Total; 28 lbs» You can get the kinds from the 
seedsmen, 

Poutrry Disease. Since the last ‘Poultry Miscellany” was 
written, information has-beem given me from a trustworthy 
quarter, that about half a teaepoonful of cod-liver oil in 
which a small pineh-of cayenne pepper has been mixed, is an 
efficacious remedy-forthe sneezing and “ pip” crying disease. 
Nearly a teaspoonful is a dose for a large adult bird ; for 
younger and smaller patients, less in proportion. Remem- 
bering that cod-liver/oil was a new invention, and fearing 
that this medicine for fowls might be of the same fashionable 
and ephemeral nature that Mustard seed, brandy and salt, 
&e. &c., have been for men and/ women, I inquired if any 
oil would answer the purpose, and what oil had been thus 
used- before that from cod’s liver came into- vogue. The 
answer was;.that'train.or whale oil had: been so employed. 
Atithe same: time a:correspondent' writes; ‘‘I have found a 
head-(a-clove-is-meant)-of Garlie- the most-efieaeions- remedy.” 
Both these remedies are, of course, empiric ; still they may 
be worth-trying. D. 

Sunprizs: WAM. Too late for this week. 

Tournirs: A B, Dale’s Hybrid may be depended on in ordinary 
frosts—and with oileake you can put bullocks on Turnips 
from Grass without avy falling off. Get them accustomed to 
the Turnips by bringing a few to them in the field. 


COVENT GARDEN, Oct. 5. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee are plentiful, especially the former. Peaches are 
less abundant, and Nectarines areover. Oranges and Lemons 
though scarcer are sufficient for the demand, Piams and Pears 
are still received from the Continent in great abundance, 
Filberts are dearer. Carrots and Turnips may be had at 3d, 
to 6d. a bunch. Potatoes are good and cheap. Lettuces and 
other salading, are sufficient-for the demand. Mushrooms are 
scarce, as are also French Beans. Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dahlias, 
Verbenas, Bignonia venusta, Stephanotis floribunda, Helio- 
tropes, Calceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses. 


FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 33 to 5s Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 28 
Qrapes, hothouse, p. lb.,1s to 3s Oranges; per doz., 28.to 3s 

— Portugal, p. lb., 8d to 1s per 100, 8s to 24s 
Peaches, per doz., 3s to 108 Almonds, per peek, 68: 
Figs, per punnet, 2s to 4s — sweet, per lb., 2s:to 38 
Melons, each,.1s to 38 Wainuts, p. 100, 1s to 2s 
P!ums, p. punnet, 1s'to1s 6d — p. bush., 12s to 248 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s Nuts, Barcelona, p.bsh, 20sto22s 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s — Brazil, p. bsh., 126 to 14s 
Apples,deasert,p.bueh, 48 to 8s Filberts, per 100 lbs,, 40s to 00s 

— kitchen,do.,1s 6d to ss6d 

VEGETABLES. 

French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to'4s: | Garlic, per lb:, 4d to 8d 
Cabbages,.per doz., 6d to1s Artichokes, p. doz:,.28 to 48 
Greens,p. doz. bunches, 3s to 4s Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 48 6d to ls 6d 
Sorrel, p, hf. sieve, 6d.to 9d Lettuce, Cab. p.sc.,1s tolséd 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s — Cos, p. score, 6d tols6d 

— per cwt., 2s 6d to 48 Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 2s 6d Small Salads;-p. punn,2d to 3d 
Turnips,p.12 bun.,2s 6d to 336d | Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to'4s 
Red Beet, per doz:, 1s to 2s Mushrooms, p; pot.,1s6dto2s6d 
Cucumbers; p. doz., 1s to 68 — per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to 2d Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Carrots, per doz., 38 to 58 Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Tomatoes, p. puanet, ls.to lséd Parsley, p- doz. bun., 1s.to 23 
Spinach,p. half sieve,ls 6dto3s|_ — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to'éd Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to4s Mint, green, per bunch,2d' 

Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d Watercress; p.i2bunchs, 6dtodd 


HOPS;—Friway, Oct. 45 
Mesers.. PATTENDEN. and. Smita-report. that the demand for 
new Hops:continues very brisk, at improving prices. Duty, 
215,000%s 


SES SS 


COAL MARKET.—Frmay, Oct. 4. 
Holywell, 15s; 6d.; Eden Main, lds. 6d. ; Wallsend Haswell; 
17s. ; Wallsend Stewart’s, 16s: 9d,; Wallsend Tees, 16s. 6d,— 
Ships at market, 202. 


fall 828! 
SMITHFIELD; Monpay, Sept. 30. 

The number of Beasts is very much smaller tharron Monday 
last, consequently trade ha’ improved. The choice qualities 
have in some instances exceeded our top quotation, The 
supply of Sheep is also smaller; trade is, however, slow, and 
although the best kinds are‘rather dearer, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain an average advance. Good Calves are rather 
scarce, and about 4d. per 8 lbs. dearer, From Holland and 
Germany: we have’ 868 Beasts, 470° Sheep, 94 Calves, and 81 
Pigs; from» Scotland, 10 Beasts; and about: 2000 from, the 
northern and midland counties. 

Per at.of8lba—s G 8 
Best’ Scots; Here- 

fords; duc. ~. 3B Stod 10 
Best Short-horns:3 4—3. 8 
2d quality Beasts 2, 8—3 0 
Best Downs and con ace cee 

Half-breds ... 3.10 —4 2 we 2D Sed 8B 
Ditto Showtis ss case. cous: eee cued MMB oven ue / onan Bd An Oo 4 
Beasts, 3703; Sheep.and Lambs, 25,310 ; Calves, 188 ;. Pigs, 59% 

Fripay, Oct, 4. . 

The number of Beasts-is-large ; however, for the pest® kinds 
there: is-inguiry: atiabout Monday’s quotations, butisecond-rate 
are lower. The cupply of Sheep is a fair average; trade is 
dull, but the choicest. kinds are not lower, The supply of 
Galves has considerably’ fallen off, but the demand is too 


Perst. of 8lbs—s d s d 
Best Long-wools'. 3 6 tod! 8 
Ditto Shorn ee 
Ewesd.2d quality 3. 0—3 4+ 
Ditto Shorm wg. eee nee 
Lambs “va 
Calves... «ss 


limited to advance prices. From Holland and Ge 
there are 327 Beasts, 1780 Sheep, 110 Calves, and 21 Pigs ; 500 
Beasts from the northern and midland counties ; and 93 Milch 
Cows from the home counties. : 
Best Scots, Heres 

fords, dc. .. 8B 6to3 10 
Best Short-horns 3 4—~3 8 
2d quality Beasts 2 6 —2 10 
Best Downs and 

Half.breds ..,310—4 2 
Ditto Shorn ae i a eg 

Beasts, 1121 ; Sheep and Lamba, 8620; 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 3, 
708 to 758; Clover 
60 66 
55 «60 


Best Long-wools."3 4to3 & 
Ditto Shorn a ade 
Ewes & 2d quality 2 
Ditto Shorn 
Lambs .., 
Calves .., 


"3 wa 32 


on 


Prime Meadow Hay 
Inferior ditto.... ... 
Rowen ... 
New Hay 


708to 808. 
60 70: 
mo SL” 2g 
J, GooPER.: | 


Second cut 
Straw... 


Trade very dull. 
CUMBERLAND MARKET, Oct. 3, 
Prime Meadow Hay 72s to75s | Inferior ... 
Inferior ditto... 50 65 
New Hay cook ones ee a 
Old. Clover. ..., .. 78 84 
Wuirtecuaret, Oct, 3. 
Fine Old Hay .,, 68310728 | New Clover .., 
Inferiorditto .. — Inferior ditto... 
New Hay: 


Straw 
Old Clover 


60sto 726 


Sh 3B 
JosHua BAKER. 


«. 72sto0'808 
26 


New Glover ... 
Straw ... 


“ 


68 
84 


MARK. LANE, 

Monpay, Serr. 30.—The supply, of Wheat from Essex this 
morning was moderate, from Kent large ; little progress could 
be made with sales until’ a decline of 1s: to 23, per qr. was subs 
mitted to, at'which reduction a:large proportion of the latter 
remained unsold latein the day; the condition is inferior to 
what it has hitherto been. Business in foreign is extremely 
limited, and prices must be considered nominal.—The value of 
fine malting Barley is fully supported ; in foreign no alteration. 
—Beans-remain as: last:quoted.—Peas are the turncheaper.— 
There has been a fair sale for Oats at our quotations, 

Per IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8, ' 8. 8 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, dy Suffolk ... White|45—48| Red ......)40—46 
fine selected runs:...ditto|46—49| Red: ...... 
— — Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York... White ..|86—42 
ting’ |24—26 


Foreign ... 
20—24 


65 
78 


ae eee re 


see eee 


Barley, grind. & di \).228'to'28s;,, Chev. | 26- 
Foreign...,Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire .,.Potato 


..{19—21 
+ [L5—17 
«+, |16—18 


y 
Rye-meal, foreign. 
Beans, Mazagan 
— Pigeon ... 
— Foreign 
Peas, white, Eesex and Kent...... 
Maple......328 to 348 .......04.. 
MAIZC.......ccseceeeeeeerenees Voatvorscteeey White 
Flour, best marks; delivered... per sack|36—40 
— Suffolk... " ses ditto|32—36| Norfolk |32—36 
— Foreign “per barrell22—25|Per sack|32—35 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LONDON Last _WEEK. 
Flour,12279sks; Wheat, | Barley, ; Malt. Oats, | Beans. 
7850bris} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
4073 1034 817 671 


Foreign . .| 15023 274AT 5874 295 137 

Fripay, Oot. 4,—The supplies of grain, both English and 
foreign, since Monday, have been moderate, excepting foreign 
Wheat, of which the arrival is considerable. The little 
English Wheat fresh up for this: morning’s market could only 
be disposed of atia decline of 1s. per qr.—Beans and Peas are 
unaltered in value.—Barley and Oats met @ fair sale at late 
rates.—Flour is: difficult of disposal, except! at ax slight reduc~ 
tion in price. 


26—28 

Longpo - 
24—34| Egyptian |22—23 
32—85| Suffolk...|34—36 
,|29—81| Foreign |26—36 
26—80| Yellow...|25—80 


Peas 
Be 
870 


ABBIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Barley: Oats, 
Qrs. Qrsi 
1620 2580 
— — 5340 
24910 5890 9330 
WHEAT. (BARLEY. OATS,; RYE: 


Flour. 
2030 sacks 


— bris, 
BeEawns, | Peas. 


English ... 
Trish 
Foreign ... 
IMPEBTAL 
AVERAGES. —- 
5 238.0d\17s 94\20s104| 28s 1d\26s 3d 
9 |23 4] 2811 |20 11 
25 4/1 28 9 127 10 
26 10°| 29 7 |28 9 
26 4| 29 5129 5 
26 4] 29 5 |30 0 


17 5 |28 10°] 29 0/28 2 
Duties on Fo- — 
reign. Grain 1. OL Ost. Of E O71 © 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages: 
Patces, |AUG, 24.,AUG. 31.|SEPT. 7,|SEPT.14. SEPT.21, SEpT.28. 


Aggreg. Aver. 


ry - 


u 


SEEDS.—SeEpr. 30. 

Coriander, per cwt. ...17s— 218 

Mustard, white,p:bush.f — 6 
browndo, ..... 7 —10 
Rape, per last ..... ..-241,—261, 
Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...80.158 
— foreign,p.ton,6/.15s 
— white, do. ...... — — Rape, foreign; do., 3/178 
— foreign,do.— Tares; per bush... 33 0d—53 6d 


Liverpool, FRripay, SEPT. 27,—Beyoud a: few parcels. of 
Wheat and Oatmeal from Ireland, we bave received scarcely 
anything worth naming thence or coastwise since Monday last ; 
the supplies from-abroad, within the same period, are likewise 
rather light compared with the:superabundant importations-o' 
Wheat. and: Flour during the two. preceding , At Al 
market this morning we had a liberal display of sampler: e 
tone of the Wheat trade was languid, and prices of all aie 
tions-were nominally: a little depressed in valuer — i 
Beans, and Peas, continued tobe held at Jate ne — 
in these active business was apparent t0-Cay- Taeedit nie 
scarce and in request were quite as dear as on oa y, ae 
new were dull and the turn lower.—— TUBsP Ex ee ia is 
day’s market was thinly attended by the local tra roa and we 
had fewer buyers than usual from the country, so.that with a 
superabundance of Wheat offer0B On sale, business proceeded 
very slowly, and to effect snsactions of even a limited nature 
both old foreign and new rish must be quoted fullp 2d. per 
bushel lower on puree _ Malting and grinding Barley, as 
well as Beans «ad Peas, without variation in value, but the 
trade langaid for each. New Oats declined 4d. per 45 lbs., and 
Ontineal 6d. perload; but for old samples of both we continue 
our previous: quotations. Yesterday a considerable qnantity of 
Indian: Gorn. was: taken. for shipment to Ireland; to-day the 
transactions on the spot are not so numerous, but the article 
is very firmly held, and floating cargoes are readily saleable at 
very-fall rates. 


Canary, per qr. 

Caraway, per cwt.... 
Hempseed, per qr. ... 
Linseed, foreign, do,.37. —44 
Clover, red, p. cwt....— 
— foreign,do. — 


—_— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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AMES PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 


8by 6 andunder 10by 8... at 44d. per foot, 
10 by 8 AP 14 by 10... ron at 5d. 7" 
14 by 10 a 1} foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20inches long atdld. ,, 
1} foot “f 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


ceeding 30.inches long... at 6d, ” 
PACKED IN BOXES of 50 feet: each. 
6 by 4 and 64 by 44...10s, 6d, | 8 by 6 and 8} by 6},,.133..6a. 
7 by 5 and 7} by 5$...12s. 0d. | 9 by 7 and 10 by-8 ...15s. 0d. 

We 4o not pledge ourselves to execute large orders’ for small 
squares at the above prices, but only asfar as they turn up in 
cutting. Should any quantity of small: squares be required; a 
special Contract is necessary. 

MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Metal Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d.each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d, each ; Wasp Traps, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes; 7s. 6d; 6 tubes; 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass; dc. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849: 

‘as for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
deners, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best eamples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


YORE 


8. 
Carers 
4.0 2, 
on 


Galvan- Japauned 
, ised. Tron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d, peryd. 5d.per yd, 
2inch, ,, strong ” ae 19) yy BE, yy 
2-inch »» extrastrong:,, oak, Ba i 9. a 
Ujeioch, ,, light ” em. \ 8 om 6 vv 
ijinch ,,. strong ” ann om ae 
ljineh ,, extrastrong:,, sph ll 


All the above can bemade any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce: the:price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free, of expense in London; Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


( HAREES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (tate 
W.. and C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22; PNRLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GEASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits:from Gardens; young Plantations, Nurseries; &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show: of the. Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at: Inverness, 
where its Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attractedipeneral attention; and'had: awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense\damage done by Bares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantationssis often'so great, that inthe course of 
& year or two) it) will amount'to: more thanthe entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable; that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced’ to be independent of its 
protection; it can be removed'to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer, As: a Fence, against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itselfiquite sufficient, haying: only to 
bemorolled and attached, with small wire sent. for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven-inte-the ground, about- every six 
orseven'feet apart, Itis; besides; peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges; Paling, or other existing Fences; completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; andi by being out up into small 
pieces) of three on more feet; as. required, it forms aymost eff- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants.and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d; 24ins\,,ls, ; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36\ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard) 


Or a web of 100-yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost ..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide os on 5 0 0 
Do, of. 100 yards, 30 ins» wide oe on 8.5" 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36’ins, wide oe « T10 0 


Tf more or less than 2 web'is: required, it- would'Be charged 
atithe:same-rate-per yard. : 

This: Netting is also adiirably adapted for’ Phensantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, inmanylinstances) beeni am obstacle te parties ati a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C, D. Y, and Conhave. made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver if at any of the 
priveipal-poerts- of Seotland, England, and Ireland, for-One 
go St per lineal yard 

» YOUNG and: Codi; canndt give) idea’ 
gtzength oftheir Premium W, tive) a better idearof the great 

@ weight of, one yard of their 24-inch: ati 1s. is-eaual.to 
yards of another article.in. the market, the same width, pd Pi 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent ree of expense, 

G. D; Youne-& Co; manufacture-every deseription- of TRON 
and WIRE. WORK, required-forthis and foreign. countries. 

Workmen' sentto-all partsofSeotland, England, and\[reland. 


ae erence Omer rip eve vate ferrite eer abet Sivedanto heen Aartarteed de 
‘Ere ALPPOPOPAMUS, presented to the Zoological 

Soviety by the: Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at 
their Gardens’ in: the: Negent’s-park, from 11 to 4 o!clock, 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are-recom- 
mended to go early, Admission 1s, ; on Mondays, 6d, 


DROITWICH UNION. 

Cp ORES Tit AND SCHOOLMISTRESS 

WANTED.—NOTICE is hereby Given, that the Guardians 
of Droitwich Union will, on Wepnespay, the 16th day of 
October next, at their Board Meeting, proceed to the Election 
of a SCHOOLMASTER and SCHOOLMISTRESS, for the 
Droitwich Union Workhouse School. Candidates must not be 
less ‘han 25 years of age, and will be expected to be not only 
competent to instruct the children in the elements of those 
branches of learning which are taught in the echool, but also 
to be thoroughly versed in the principles of industrial training, 
as approved and. recommended by the Committee of Council on 
Edueation, and practically acquainted with the mode of incul- 
cating the same. The parties appointed must be able to pass 
the examination of her Majesty’s Inspector of Sehools, and the 
Election will be subject to the approval of the Poor-law Board. 

Salaries proportioned to the competency of the teachers 
elected, which will be tested by examination, will be given of 
not less than 35/. per annum, together with such rations as the 
house affords, and washing, for the Schoolmaster ; and of not 
less than 25/, per annum, together with such rations as the 
house affords, and washing, for the Schoolmistress, if respect- 
ively duly qualified. 

Candidates are requested to send in, free of expense, their 
applications in their own handwriting, with Testimonials 
addressed to “‘ The Clerk to the Guardians of the Droitwich 
Union, Droitwich,” and superscribed ‘‘ Application for the 
Office of Schoolmaster,” or * Sclioolmistress ” (as the case may 
be) on or before Tuesday, the 15th day.of October next, 

No applicant, need attend before the Board unless. officially 
| written to for that purpose. 

By order of the Board. 
Board Room, September 25. 


ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
L This antiseptic Paint'is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by ite pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &ci, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dles, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron’ Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Wallis it is highly serviceable as a: pre- 
ventive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, itincreases the heat in all situ. 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects: Itis also an excellent covering for Oanvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containisg from 1 cwt, to 
apy quantity, at 17s. 6d. per ewE., quite ready for use, by 
James Puitrirs‘and Co, ( he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, London, 
LIGHT, CHBAP, AND DURABLE: ROOFING 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
c/ FRULT is perfectly:impervious ti rain, suow, and frosty and 
has been tested’by axlong: and’ extensive experience in all cli. 
mates, Saves halfithe timber required for slates; cam be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foots 
CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 
Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Crocoon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hiill, London. 


Hewry BEARCROFT, 


for 


Ss OF 1851.—NOTICE TO EXHIBI- 
TORS is hereby given, that. Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have fixed the 3lst of October, as the Last Day for RECEIVING 
APPLICATIONS FOR space fromthe different LOCAL COMMIT- 
TEES of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Chan- 
nel Islands. Intending exhibitors failing to give due and 
sufficient notice to’ the nearest Local Committee, cannot be 
assured that their claims for space will receive any considera. 
tion, (Signed) M. D. Wyarrt, Secretary. 


CLARKE STREET, BRISTOL, 

TO AGRICULTURISTS, IMPLEMENT MAKERS, WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS, EMIGRANTS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, IRON 
MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY, 

/p ESSRS. BARNARD, THOMAS, anv CO., in:con- 
sequence of the Dissolutioa of Partnership. of Messrs, 

Stratton; Hughes; & Co, (Successors, to Mr, Richard, Stratton), 

Manufacturers of WHEELS, CARTS, WAGGONS, and AGRI. 


CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, will have the honour of submit 
ting. for Sale by Public Auction, im lots, without reserve, on 
THURSDAY, the 17th of October, 1850, and following days of 
business, until all is sold, the Valuable and Extensive Manu- 
factured and Unmanufactured STOCK, Plant, Machinery, 
Founders’, Wheelwrights’, and Smiths’ Tools of this first-rate 
Establishment ; also the Counting-House Fixtures and Fit» 
tings, Agricultural Books, Two Valuable- Milth Cows, One 
Herter Calt ; Levelling and Surveying Apparatus, by the-most 
eminent makers ; Travelling Britzka, Five Cab’ Phaetons, and 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Effects: 


On WEDNESDAY, the 23d of October; will be offered for 
Sale by Auction, on'the Premises, at 2 for 3 o’¢lock precisely, 
the valuable LEASE of the’ said PREMISES; for the remainder 
of a term of 21 years, from Michaelmas 1848. The Plant, 
Machitiery, Tools, &c., can be had with the Lease-at'a valuay 
tion, if desired ; otherwise they will be Seld by Auction, in 
lots, as hereinbefore stated, and in the order named in the 
Catalogues. 
competition; the PATENT in Stratton’s) Wrought Iron; and 
that in Read’s Subsoil Plough ; and also'the Registrations’ of 
Stratton’s Tumbler Cart and Stratton’s Cylinder Cart. 

Catalogues will be ready for delivery-on and after Monday, 
the 7th of October, at 2s. 6d, each; at the: Auctioneers’ offices, 


ire’ Netting \than by stating tHat | 


or on the Premises; and the whole of the Effects may be 
viewed from: that day until the: dayyof sale, between the-hours 
of 10'andi4 o’clucks 

Bills).at:Ehree Months’ date, with approved. security, willbe 
accepted for all purchases: above 500. 

For any additional particulars, as» regards’ the Lease or 
| Patents, application: to be made'to J. BARKER, Esqs, Solicitor, 
| Broad-street; Bristol ; or, as to: the Stock, to therAuctioneers, 
| Aibion: Chambers, Bristol. 


| | NTERESTING FACT.—The following, singular and || 


| E authentic case of restoration of the human: hairis worthy 
| of observation, more’ particularly as it relates to am article of 
| high and universal repute during the last halficentury. “Mr. 
| A. Hermann, of Queen-street, Soho, had\ been! quite bald: for 
|some time past, and had tried various preparations for the 
| recovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result). He was 
|then induced: to try the>effects, of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ 
|andatten dailp applying it) for about two months; he, much to 


& beuutifol head of bair., This fact speaks too strongly for | 
| itself to’ require’conrment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. | 

ROWLAND’S WACASSAR OFL.—Theuaprecedented success | 
of this dischvery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair; is too well known aud appreciated: to need’ coms | 
ment, For Children itis especially recommended: as forming | 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the ussiof | 
| the fine. comb unnecessary, Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles 
| (€geal to 4 small), 103. 6d., and d’suble that'size, 2ts. per bottle. 

*,* Kach bottle of the genuine’ article hag’ the words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OFL engraved in two lines’ on» the 
Wrapper ; and’on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29)028 letters: 

Sold by A, Rowtand and Sons, 20, Hatton @arden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


At the:same hour and place wiil be submitted for | 


bis gratification, had:his hair quite restored,.and now possesses || "espectable-me 


| remove Tan, Sau-burn, Redness, 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
Oe ge oF THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, SEPTEMBER 28, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE AKTS, 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages, 

Reviews or, witn Extracts From 
History of Don Pedro, of Cas- ) TheSpanish Rake : a Comedy, 


tile. By P. Mérimée, By R Jones, 

Populations of Austria and| The Templar: a Play. By 
Turkey. [Les Peuples de A, R, Slous. 
UAutriche, de.) By H. Des-| St. Ethelbert: a Tragedy. 
prez. By A. Haviland. 

Description of Natal. By J. S.| On a Liberal Education. By 
Christopher. Dr. Whewell, [2d Notice.] 


Zoology of Voyage of Sama- } Nature and Office of the State. 


raog. Ed, by A. Adams, By A. G. Dick, 
Rudimentary Treatises on] Antiquities of Richborough. 
Science. By C. R,. Smith, 


Original Papers—Jenny Lind in America — English 
Penny-a-Lining—Mr, Taylor and the Authorship of Junius, 

Foreign Correspondence—Naples: A Visit to the 
Island of Capri, 


Our Weekly Gossip—The Cheap Excursion System— 
Outrage on Mr. Cureton—Encroachment on St. James’s 
Park—New Botanical Society—Meeting of Welsh Histedd- 
fod—Coronation Stone at Kingston—New Cure for Mad- 
ness—A Wonderful Project—Progress of the. Telegraphic 
System of Communication, 


Scientific Gossip — Improvements in Photography ~ 
Spheroidal State of Fluids—Iodine in Plants-and Animals 
—Proceedings of American Scientific Association, 

Fine-Art Gossip —Statue of Chief Justice Tindal — Pe- 
destal of Statue of Charles, at Charing-cross—Desecration 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Music and the Drama-— Sadler's Wells Theatre 
(‘ The Cavalier’)—Strand (‘ Alvarez’) 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip—Concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre—Unpublished Opera by Mendelssohn— 
The Opera in Paris, 

Miscelilanea—The Remains of James the Second—The 
Reptile-room by Night. 

Order the Atheneum of any Bookseller. 


NOTHER SUFFERER FROM A LIVER COM- 
PLAINT CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS,—The Wife 
off a respectable tradesman) residingiin the neighbourhood of 
Thrapston,; was suffering: for’ more than: two! yexrs\from a 
severe liver complaint).durinyy which period’ she received the 
best medical advice; but withoutideriving the slightest benefit 
therefrom. She then made: trial of Holloway’s Pills, and by 
their use alone she has been restored. to perfect health. The 
name of the party cured is not made public, but Mrs. Collier 
Bookseller, Thrapston, can vouch for the authenticity of the 
casa. These pills are also an infallible remedy for indigestion, 
bilious attacks, headaches, and all disorders of the stomach.— 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor HoLtoway’s HEstablish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London, 


NOTHER CURE or COUGH anv HOARSENESS 
4% by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—‘ Parliament- 
street, Liverpool: Sir, I had been troubled wiih a cough and 
hoarseness for nearly two years, without relief, when I was in- 
duced to try Locock’s Wafers, the effects of which were soon 
visible, for one la: ge box (2s. 9d.) has quite cured me. Ihave 
sidce recommended them to several of my friends, and they also 
have experienced the greatest relief fromthem,—J. WsLLIAMs.” 
Witness, M. P. Roberts, chemist, Ranelagh, They have a 
pleasant taste. Pricels.1id., 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box.—Agents, 
Da Sitva and. Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 

Also Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE. WAFERS, highly recom- 
mended to ladies, have no taete of medicine. Price 1s, 14d., 
2s. 9d., and lis. per box. All pills under similar names are 
counterfeits. 


Ny ETCALFE anv Co’.s NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, and: is famous. for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls, An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part.of the usual time; and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not: soften. like common hair. Flesh. 
| Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerfulfriction. Velvet. 
Brushee, which act. in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable-properties. of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all'intermediate 
parties’ profits! and) destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna) Sponge, Only at MertcaLre, 
Bineiey, andCo:’s Sole Establishment, 130 8; Oxfuord-street, 
one door from, Holles-street. 

METCALFE’S: ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 

CauTion,—Beware of the words: ‘‘ From. MetcaLre’s” 
adopted, by some houses. 


es BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed, 
are now forming, and. will continue to be built up during life 
from tle blood. What the sup is to tle tree the blood is to the animal 
frame ; and inasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de- 
pendanton the moisturederived fromthe root, the health and vigour 
of the body'are indispensably connected with w pure and free circula- 
tion of this important fluid, It’ is‘this that'must feed the flame of 
existence-; ane unless its replenishments-are freely and purely com- 
municated, the vital frre beoomes clouded, burns. ainly, and is uiti- 
mately extinguished. Thegrand object is to keep this precious fluid 
(teb 00d) in a pure'and healthy state, for withoutthis purity, disease 
will show itself in some way or other. 


PARR’S. LIFE PILLS. 

Tt is: universally admitted that this. medicine will purify the 
| blood better than any other, and- will conquer any disease, 
| None are-genuine ualess the words ‘* PARR’S: LI FE PILLS” 
|arein Ware. Lerrers on a ReD GROUND, on the Government 
stamp} pasied round each box; also the fac-simile of the sig- 
nature of the Proprietors, “T., ROBERTS and Co,, Crane- 
Fleet-street, London,” on the directions.—Sold in. boxes 
9d., and family packets at lls. each, by all 
dicine vendors-throughout the world. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

ODFREY’S EXTRACL OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 

Beautifying, aud Prese-ving: the SKIN, and ini giving it a 

blooming and’ charr-‘ig: appearance, being: at’ once: a most 

fragrant perfume aad delighttul) cosmetic. It wilt completely 

&o.,.and by its balsamic and 

healing gralities, render’the skin soft, pliable, and free from 

dryness, sourf, &c), clear it: from) every bumour, pimple, or 

eraption; and} by continuing its! use only a shurt time, the 

skin’ will’ become and continue soft and! smooth, and the com- 

plexivn: perfeetly clear and beautiful: Suid in bottles, price 

zs. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers, 


| court, 


j at Is. 1}d., 2s. 


CHRONICLE 


[OcT..5; 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ogy aA sa 


Respectfully solicit 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


tke attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 


pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below. 


tj 


Peach House, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet, 


30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser,— I have much pleasure in expressing 
I kave no hesitation in stating, 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Joun Snaw Lerau, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


45 by 20 ft. 


Stove. Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 


[EREcTED Fork Joun SuAw Leran, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed.) 


q 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


“JAMES FRASER, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


RARE ORCHIDS FROM THE BRAZILS, 
R. J. C. STEVENS has just received, in excellent 
condition, a small, but very select parcel of ORCHIDS, 
fiom the Organ Mountains, in Brazil, consisting of fine masses 
of Cattleya marginata, the rare Miltonia cuneata, and a new 
species of Lelia with orange flowers, Huntleyas, &e. They 
will be sold by Auction, at his Great Room, 33, King-street, 

Covent-garden, on FRIDAY next, 11th October, at 12 for 1 

o’clock.—May be viewed on the morning of sale, and Cata- 

logues had. 
RHODOTHAMUS KAMTCHATICUS, A NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL HARDY SHRUB. 

ai R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions from 
4 Messrs, Loppiaes, of Hackney, to offer for competition, 

on FRIDAY, October,11, at his Great Room, 58, King-street, 

Covent Garden, the Entire Stock of the new and beautiful 

hardy shrub RHODOTHAMUS KAMTCHATICUS, figured 

and described in ‘‘ Paxton’s Flower Garden” for the present 

month, consisting of from 80 to 100 fine Plaats, in lots, unless a 

suitable offer should be made for the whole at the time of sale. 

May be viewed on the morning of Sale, and Catalogue had. 

HATTON NURSERY, NEAR HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN. NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

20,000 Scarlet and other Rbhododendrons, 20,000 Ghent 
and other Azaleas, 2000 Andromedas, 6090 Kalmias, 2000 
Hardy Heaths, 1000 Daphne Cneorum, 3000 Cedar of Le- 
banon, 1 to 4 feet, in pots, 390 Pzeonia arborea; also a large 
quantity of Seedlings cf sorts. 

} /] ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed, 
‘iL by the Executors of the late Mr. John Ronalds, to offer 

to an unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Hatton 

Nursery, near Hounslow, Middlesex, about 13 mile from the 

Feltham Station, on MONDAY, October 14, and following day, 

at 11 o’clock, the whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, 

consisting of a large and rich assortment of American Plants, 

Evergreens, and Deciduous Shrubs, comprising Laurels, Irish 

Yews, Pinus of sorts; Spruce, Scotch, and Larch Firs ; 

Lime, Alder, Ash, Plane, a large quantity of Quick, three fine 

specimens of Cedrus Deodara, 8 to 10 feet, &sc.—May be viewed 

prior to the sale. Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to 
purchasers) on the premises; of the principal Seedsmen in 

London ; and of the Auc'ioneers, Leytonstone, Essex. 

NB. The whole of the valuable Stock of the Butts and 
Toolaus Nurseries will be sold by Aucticn, on Monday, Oct. 21, 
and following days. 

A LARGE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF EVERGREENS, 
TO NOBLEMBN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 

NV ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 

structed by Mr. J.Smith to submit to an unreserved Sale 
by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on 

THURSDAY, October 17th, and following day, at 12 o’clock 

precisely, the whole of the valuable EVERGREENS, com- 

prising fine-grown plants of variegated Hollies, Aucuba, Box, 

Laurestinus, Laurels, Phillyreas, Scarlet Aubutus, Bay, 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilac, Ivies, Brooms, and Clematis 

in pots, together with the remaining Greenhouse Plants. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had, one week prior to the sale 

(6d each, returnable to purchasers) on the premises ; of the 

principal seedsmen in London ; and of the Auctioneers, Ley- 

tonstone, Essex. 
TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anno MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on 

FRIDAY, October 11th, a superb Collection of CARNATIONS, 

PICOTEES, and PINKS; also about 100 rows of very choice 

TULIPS, with a few first-rate Double and Single HY ACINTHS, 

CROCUSES, &c. &c, May be viewed the morning of sale. 

Cazalogues had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 

Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HENDON NURSERY.—TO NOBLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 

BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
4a instructed to submit to public competition by Auction, on 
the premises, Mili Hill, Hendon, Middlesex, near the King’s 
Head Inn, on WEDNESDAY, October, 9, 1850, at 11 o’clock 
(by order of the proprietor, in consequence of a portion of the 
Jand being required for other purposes), the well-selected 
NURSERY STOCK, consisting of fine EVERGREENS and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES; viz., Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Box, 
Aucuba, Holly, Rhododendron, Laurustinus, Broom, Daphne, 
Arbor-Vitz, Privet, Bays, Phillyrea, Alaternus, Standard 
Roses, Sweet Briar, Guelder Rose, Altoza frutex, Laburnums, 
Elm, Lime, Chestnut, Oak, Beech, Birch, Sycamore, Mountain 
Ash, Weymouth Pine, Scotch Spruce and Larch Fir, Poplar, 
Standard Cytisus, White Jasmine, fine Mulberries, Goose- 
berries, and Currants, Strong Quick, &«.—May be viewed prior 
to the sale. Catalogues had on the premises ; of the principal 
Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


IMPORTANT TO SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND 
OTHERS, 
si poe PROTHEROE anp MORRIS have re- 


ceived instructions from the assignees of Mr. Charles 
Bunyard (a bankrupt), to offer to public competition by Auc- 
tion, on the premises, Nash and Hicks’s Warehouse, Horsley- 
down, about the last week in October, the whole of the valu- 
able SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS IN TRAD2, yiz., Sacks, 
Bugs, Weights and Measures, &c.—May be viewed, and Cata- 
logues had of Wm. Wuirmore, Esq., official assignee, Besing- 
hall-street ; of Messrs. MARTEN, THoMas, and Houiam, Sot. 
citors, Mineing-lane, London; of the principal Seedsmen in 
London; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
tone, Essex, 


FITZROY PARK NURSERY, HIGHGATE, 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 

. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS, PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will Sell by 

Public Auction, on the Premises, Fitzroy Park Nursery, 

Highgate, near the Gate House, on THURSDAY, Oct. 10th, 
1850, at eleven o’clock (by order ef the Proprietor, in conse- 
quence of the land being required for building), the thriving 
NURSERY STOCK, comprising 2000 Laurels from 6 to 8 feet, 
6000 Aucubas from 1 to 4 feet, Green Hollies, Cedar of Leba- 
non, Portugal Laurels, Sweet Bays, Spruce Firs, Red Cedars, 
Laurustinus, Limes, Evergreen Oaks, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, «ce, Also Standard and Dwarf-tr ined Peaches, 
Apricots, and Nectarines, together with a large quantity of 
Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, &c. dvc., in pots.—May be viewed 
prior to the Sale. Catalogues had on the premises ; of the 
principal Seedsmen ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


FARMS TO LET AT MICHAELMAS NEXT, 
R. HURLEY, Farm and Estate Agent, is in- 
structed to let the following, amongst other desirable 
farms: No. 1.—TWO EXCELLENT FARMS in Herts, 26 miles 
from London, and close to the Great Northern Railway, 
consisting of 526 and 287 acres respectively, admirably 
adapted for Turnips, Wheat, &c., and for carrying a large 
flock. Rents, 18s. and 2ls. per acre; superior residences 
and buildings. No. 2.—A first-rate Farm of 16) acres, near 
Windsor; good house, &e. No. 3.—A capital Farm at En- 
fi-ld, of 105 acres, equally divided; superior residence and 
buildings. No. 4.—An excellent Farm, with gentleman re- 
sidence, &c., with 100 acres of very capital land, equally 
divided ; situate in Essex, within 4 miles of the Harlow 
station. No. 5.—A good Farm iu Sussex of 230 acres, well 
drained, aud adapted to the growth of Wheat and Beans, but 
not of heavy tillage, Rent 20s. per acre, tithes, &c., 6s. Good 
Premises; tenaut may propose his own terms. No. 6.—A 
small Farm of 61 acres, in Sussex, with Farm-house and two 
Cottages. Rent, on lease, 501. a year. No. 7.—A capital 
Farm, in Kent, of 220 acres. Rent 1351. a year, tithe 30. 
Two capital Farms, in Surrey, of 400 and 170 acres. Rent and 
tithes low; the latter tithe free. Another, in same county, 
of 600 acres ; rent and tithes very low. Also a good Farm at 
Fulmer, Bucks, of 90 acres, nearly equally divided. Also a 
small Meadow Farm, of 60 acres, with good Residence and 
Buildings, situate near Bristol, and a Railway station, Like- 
wise a good Farm of 200 acres, 45 Meadow ; Good Premises, 
near the Hatfield Station, Herts ; and three excellent Farms 
in Berks, near th» Great Western Railway, of 400, 530, 
and 500 acres, respectively. Rents to meet thetimes, And, 
lastly, three Farms, in Kent, consisting of 155, 123, and 76 
acres respectively ; rents low.—Apply for terms (inclosing two 
oe to the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
ondon. 


NORTH WALES—IN THE MAGNIFICENT VALE OF 
CLWYD. 

N R. HURLEY is instructed to sell, by private 
1 treaty, a mo:t desirable FREEHOLD FARM ESTATE, 
situate in the centre of this very beautiful Vale, the scenery of 
which needs no eulogium. The residence is adapted to a 
respectable family, and buildings good. ‘he land comprises 
118 acres of superior Meadow and Arable, in a good state of 
cultivation. The Estate is surrounded by three distinct turn- 
pike roads—is adjacent to many family mansions, and joins 
Llanerch park and grounds, and from ite commandiag position, 
offers a fine site for building an elegant villa residence. It 
lies 1$ mile from St, Asaph Cathedral (where English service 
is performed), and witain eight miles of Rhyl, a justly cele- 
brated watering-place, and a first-class station on the Chester 
and Holjhead Railway. The shooting and fishing are ex- 
cellent ; and Lord Mostyn’s hounds are in the vicinity. For 
plans, and to treat, apply (enclosing 4 postage stamps) to 
Mr. Hugtey, Land Agent and Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road, London. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ME: HURLEY is instructed to SELL, by Private 

Contract, a very excellent FREEHOLD FARM ESTATE, 
tithe free, in the above county, with a large and gentlemanly 
Residence, capital Buildings, and 142 acres of superior Arable 
and Meadow Land, near the market towns of Loughborough, 
Derby, and Leicester ; bounded by good roads, and within easy 
access of a railway, and in the immediate vicinity of three 
packs of hounds, There are valuable mines of Coal upon the 
Estate, which may be worked at an exceedingly low cost, from 
the facilities offered.—For Terms, Plans, and further particu- 
lars, apply (enclosing four stamps) to Mr. Hurtey, 62, Nelson- 
square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 1000 CAMELLIAS, 200 AZALEA 
INDICA, LARGE COLLECTION OF STANDARD ROSES, 
LILIUMS, aND DUTCH BULBS. : 

R. HASLAM begs to announce that he will, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 9th of October, and two following 
days, sell as above, at the Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane, 

London. Cataloguesto be had at the Mart, and of the Auc- 

tioneer, South Essex Nursery, Epping, Essex. 


Ao BE LET, a FARM of 83 acres—60 Arable and 
21 Meadow—with good Farm-house, Orchard &e. ; situated 
13 mile from the Edenbridge Station of the Dover Railway, 
with immediate possession. Rent 60l. a year.—For particulars 
apply to Mr, M‘Lagen, Limpsfield-lodge Farm, near Godstone, 
Surrey. 


r 


RTIFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE IN. 
STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap- 
proved methods of making Artificial Mauures are given by 
J. ©. Nessit, F.C.S., F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
3chool, 38, Kennington-lane, London. 
Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, &c., performed as 
usual, on moderate terms. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 


HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouge Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
UT POse. 
2 THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are. 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, d&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
trom eyes, all the best sorts, 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings ; 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c.. forwarded on 
application.—J. WEExKs an@ Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London 

In 1 Vol.. 8v0, price 12s. cloth, 
HE VILLA GARDENER, comprising the choice 
of a Suburban Villa Residence, the laying out, Plauting 
and Culture of the Grounds, &¢. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., 
H.S., &c. Second Edition, edited by Mrs. Loupon. 
London: Wm. S. Ozr and Co., Amen-corner. 


THE HUNNYBONS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for October 5, 

contains the First Part of the above.—Also, Sorrows of 
Gentility, by Miss Jewsbury, Chap. VII,—Chapters on Gems 
and Jewellery in the Olden Times, Chap. II.—The Brigands 
Come Back; with an Illustration.—Crochet.—Chenille Muffa- 
toes ; with Illustrations.—d&e., &c. 

*,* A Number is published weekly, price 3d., Stamped, 4d., 

and in Monthly Parts. Part IX. is now ready, price 1s. 2d. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


— EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXVIIL 
will be published on THURSDAY, October 10th, 1850. 
I. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Il, THE UNITED STATES. 
Ill. BRITISH MUSEUM: CATALOGUE OF PRINTED 


BOOKS. 
IV. MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE OF ANTIENT GREECE. 
V, COL. CHESNEY’S EXPEDITION To rae EUPHRATES 
*AND TIGRIS. 
VI. RECENT CLASSICAL ROMANCES, 
VII. EMIGRATION AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
VIIl, DIFFICULTIES OF REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 
IX. HORACE AND TASSO. 
London : Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAck. 


This day, the Second Edition, much enlarged and almost en- 
tirely re-written, with Illustrations, price 5s., of 
Seve EAT ION: in CHEMISTRY. By THOMAS 

GRIFFITHS, Professor of Chemistry at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 


Uniformly with, 

RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
or, the Earth as itis. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, With Llus- 
trations. Third Edition, 6s. 

RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By Rev. L. 
TOMLINSON, M.A. With Illustrations, Tnird Edition, 4s. 6d. 

The WORLD of WATERS; or, Recreations 10 
Hydrology. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 6s. - M 

RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Miss R. .M. 


ZORNLIN. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
London: Joan W. Panrxes, West Strand. 


Just published, | 
ESEARCHES INTO THE EFFECTS OF COLD 
R WATER UPON THE HEALTHY BODY, TO ILLUS- 
TRATE ITS ACTION IN DISEASE. By Howanp F. Joun- 
son, M.D., Physician to Tpe Ferns Hydropathic Establishment, 


Alderley Edge, Cheshi®: 


————————— 


| Deets and Co., Improvep Pir and HorHousr 
Boitpers, Hor-waTER APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, and 
INVENTORS of the DouBLE SADDLE Cast-1Ron BoiLERS, prove 
the most superior. Can be highly recommended by the Nobility. 
Prices equal to all competition.—Address, City-road, near the 
Toll-gate, London; Manufactory at Old-street, 


in vy --.,@ Beapsosr, of No. 13. Upper Woburn-place, in the 

gr Rae 0 scree, and Fezgpeaick Muuierr Evans, of No.7, Church- 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their 
ottice in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Waitetria:s, in the City of 
London; and published by them at the Oifice, No.5, Charles-street, in the 
pariah of St. aul’s, Coveot-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemevts aud Communicatious are to be ADDRESSED TO THE Eniros.—~ 
Saruapar, Ocronas 5, 1850, 
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geen B. SMITH begs most respectfully to inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade that his stock of 
AZALEA INDICAS are very fine this season, and well set for 
bloom, and comprise several new and striking novelties. The 
new yellow varieties of Rhododendrons are very strong and 
fine, as also Rhododendrons in general, Camellias, Roses, 
Liliums, &c., all offered at the very lowest ebb of price ; Cata- 

es of which may be had by inclosing a postage stamp. 

orbiton Nursery, Kingston, Oct. 12. 

HOLLYHOCK, “QUEEN OF ENGLAND.” 

J CHATER anp SON beg to announce that they are 

© prepared to send out good plants of the above, at 5s. per 
plant, or with it Eleven other distinct show flowers for 35s; 
also 12 fine named varieties for 15s, For description see List, 
which may be had on application. 

Choice Ho!lvyhock Seed 2s, 6d. per packet. 

Very fine, from named flowers ... 5 0 » 

J, Cuates and Son, Haverhill, Suffolk. 


q CALCEOLARIAS AND PANSIES, 

Hee, MAJOR, Knosthorpe, near Leeds, can 
supply bealthy plants of Twelve very distinct and beautiful 
- CALCEOLARIAS, including two or three Seedlings not yet 
out (all of them his own seedlings), for 1l. post free. Also the 
following first-rate show PANSIES, for 1l. post free, viz., 
France Cycole, Mrs. Beck, Queen of England, Hebe, Madame 
Sontag, Magnificent, Staffordshire Hero, Helen, Blue-eyed 
Maid, Hector, Masterpiece, and Sir J. Franklin. Very choice 

Calceolaria and Pansy Seed, 2s, 6d. per packet. 
Hi. M. respectfully requests that all orders be accompanied 
’ by a Post-office order. 


LAWSON’S ANNAT GOLDEN GaGE PLUM. 
ETER LAWSON anp SON, Edinburgh, offer 
dwarf, strong, and healthy trees at 10s. 6d. each. 

In No. 38 of the “North British Journal of Horticulture,” 
it is described thus: ‘On standards its fruit attains the full 
size of a Green-gage so grown. Informit is more obovate, in 
colour more yellow, beautifully marbled with reddish-brown 
spots, the side most exposed to the eun, clouded wiih purplish 
red, and covered with a rich bloom. Flesh yellowish ; flavour 
high and luscious, adhering slightly to the stone, which is 
small for the size of the fruit. On walls it attains a larger 
size, but in no way improves in flavour, which we think is the 
case with all standard-grown fruits, and hence in this case the 
high merits of this variety, which as a dessert fruit is equal to 
the old Green-gage (the best Plum grown), and superior to it 
in being so much hardier.” 


; MBROSE’S SEEDLING FANCY PELARGO- 
_NIUMS.—To be sent out the middle of October, for pre- 
| art only, the first remittance to secure the first selection, 
‘ost-office orders are requested to be made payable at Chelsea. 
_GAIETY.—A small, distinct, and pleasing variety, top petals 
— pear ith a pink noren, lower petals spotted with 
close grower, and very free, th i 
flower of the ene Qs,” Saat mnie eines 
BELLE MARIE.—A fine, distinct flower, smooth, and of fine 
substance, top petals rich mulberry, margined with crimson, 
poner petals Ay tbe Seana > constant and free ; the only fancy 
anium that obtained a certificate at th i 
Exhibition of gir a 2 a e Royal Botanic 
S ULTRA.—A great novelty, top petals deep crim- 
son, shaded with purple 3 lower petals much Tie same eri, 
having a delicate margin of pale pink, a well-defiaed white 
(broat, very distinct, the truss having very much the appear- 
nce of an Auricula flower; a close grower, and very free. 21s. 
a ee bright rose, margined with 
; lower petals spotted with rosy lilac; free b - 
stant, and excellent habit, 10s. 64. Bee ie se aero 
-—Ground colour blush, top petals having a beau. 
tiful pink blotch, and prettily pencilled with rose: it, 
and free bloomer. 7s. 6d, we Lik lid cis 
PILOT.—Ground colour white; top petals blotched with 
mulberry, lower petals having a spot of the same colour on 
each ; fine dwarf habit, and very free. 10s. 6d. 
ge tend eee cnets of Fancy Geranium Seed to dis- 
2 egs to offer the same at 2s. 6d. 
meee: Mk aor s per packet of 40 seeds, 


Ry EES. ee NDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 

criptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps, Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 

\ American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, - Crypto- 
weria japonica, Quercus scleropbylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrecephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

_ Messrs. S. and N, take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
Provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
oxnamental or economic,—Bagshot Nurseries, Oct, 12, 


NEW FANCY GERANIUMS AND CINERARLIAS. 
IE aeenD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
“4 road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, will commence 
sending out on the 20th inst. the following new FANCY GE- 
RANIUMS, at 10s. 6d. each; for description see Gardeners’ 


Chronicle of last week : 
PRIMA DONNA. 


BLACK PRINCE, 

EXQUISITE. PRINCE ALBERT. 

MARION. REINES DES FLEURS. 
Also, in November, his new CINERARIAS, a description of 


which will be given in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of next week. 


NEW SEEDLING PANSIES —“COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF” AND “PRINCE ARTHUR.” 
‘one anD CO. beg to announce they are now 


prepared to execute orders for the above first-rate PAN- 
SIES, which they guarantee will give the highest satisfaction. 

“ COMMANDER.-IN-CHIEF” was exhibited at the Worton 
Cottage Meeting of May 29th, under the initials of “ T, T.,” and 
the following opinion is given in ‘‘ Beck’s Florist” of July last : 
‘No. 2, Yellow ground, bronzy purple top petals, lower ones 
margined with the same colour, bold eye, showing to great ad- 
vantage: a fine flower for Exhibition.” 

The following opinion of this fine flower is also given in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of June 20th, under the initials of “‘ Y. Y.” 
“No 2, Rich yellow ground, top petals dark maroon, lower 
petals margined with the same colour—eye good; a full-sized 
and fine flower.” 

“PRINCE ARTHUR,” white ground, top petals rich dark 
purple, lower ones margined with the same colour, eys good— 
flowers large and of great substance, 

This was exhibited with ‘‘Commander-in-Chief” at the 
Worton Cottage Meeting, and obtained the following opinion : 
‘No 38, Style of Optimus, and a considerable improvement 
upon it, having more ground colour.” 

Strong plants of the above 5s. each per post free if required ; 
and one over to the Trade when three are ordered. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
PINKS. 
OUELL anp CO.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 


lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices: 
25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carna- 


tions and Picotees che ea sad - £5 0 0 

12 pairs do. do. da. is a «. 210 0 
25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. do .. 3 0 0 
12 do. do, do. do. do.. l,4s,to 110 0 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs .if a. 012 0 
True or Clove—per pair... ath Sed ai1Q72 10) 
PINKS, finest first-class show flowers, 12s, to 18s, per dozen 


pairs. 

PANSIES, the finest first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stands at the Metropolitan Ex- 
hibitions, 10s. to 18s. per dozen, per post free. 

CAMELLIAS of the newest and best kinds, with flower buds, 
80s. per dozen. 

CINERARIAS, do. do., 12s, to 18s, per dozen, 

ERICAS, of the best autumn, winter, and spring-flowering 
kinds, 6s. to 9s. per dozen. 

EPACRIS, ditto ditto, 9s, to 12s, per dozen. 

CORRZA speciosa major, Cooperii, bicolor, &c., in fine 
bushy plants, for winter flowering, 12s. per dozen, 

MITRARIA COCCINEA, a splendid hardy shrub, with large 
scarlet flowers, fine bushy plants, 18s, per dozen. 

ROSES, Standards, Half Standards, and Dwarfs, of the finest 
kinds in cultivation, 12s. to 15s. per dozen, 

TRUE FASTOLFF RASPBERRY, as originally sent out 
by Youetz and Co., 15s. per 100. 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, Oct, 12. 


HYACINTHS AND OTHER ROOTS. 
ENDLE’S NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
¢ BULBOUS ROOTS 

Is just published, and can be had on application, gratis. 
Tt contains a DESCRIPTIVE List of all the best Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, 
Gladiolus, Ixia, &c., with some excellent CULTURAL 
ADVICE as to the best method of growing them. It will 
be found of great service to all growers. 

The ‘Collections of Seeds” sent out by us having given such 
universal satisfaction, we have been induced to offer the follow- 
ing “Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will please every 
purchaser, 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
new Book Catalogue. 


COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, £ 3d 
No. 1 Collection, all the most approved sorts 3 0 0 
No. 2 Collection, containing smaller quantities 20 0 
No. 3 Collection} fora small Garden... 8 soft OO 
For details of Collections, see Catalogue. 

100 Hyacinths in 100 very fine sorts. Purchaser’s 
selection at fi ese fae as epee Sr ia 
100 Hyacinths in 50 finesorts. Purchaser’sselection 210 0 
50 Hyacinths in 50 superior sorts ditto 110 0 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts ditto 150 
24 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto 012 0 
_i2 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto 060 


Where the selection of Hyacinths is left to W. E. R. 
and Co., they request to be informed whether they are 
inlended for water, pots, or the open ground; also 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 
When the choice is left to them they generally send about 
two-thirds double, and one-third single, which gives a 
greater variely. Purchasers may rely upon really good 
sorts being selected when the choice is left to ourselves, 
and we will guarantee to give them satisfaction. 
For Catalogues, and further information, apply to 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp Co,, 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 


N.B. Our Hyacinths and other roots haye just arrived from 
Holland in excellent condivion. 


ESTIMONILAL ‘TO MR. MUNRO, late Gardener 

to the Horticultural Society of London.— At a Preliminary 

Meeting, held at the Roebuck Inn, Turnham Green, September 

80th, 1850; Mr. Glendinning. Mr, Thompson, Mr, Cock, Mr. 

Edmonds, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Caie, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. Ivison 

being present, Mr. GLENDINNING was called to preside, Mr. Caie 
was then elected Secretary, and Mr. Edmonds Treasurer. 

It was then Resolved, That a subscription not exceeding Half- 
a-crown for each person should be entered into for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Munro witha suitable Testimonial of esteem, 
on his retiring from the superintendence of the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, which appointment he held for upwards of 
Thirty years. 

Persons desirous of contributing are requested to forward 
their subscriptions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles Edmonds, 
Chiswick House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 

It was also Resolved, That the Subscription List be closed on 
Saturday, November 16th, 1850. 

*,* Post office orders payable at Turnham Green. 


ECK’S PELARGONIUMS.—The TWO GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS of Twelve Plants have amongst them 
RUBY, SARAH, and DORCAS, seedlings not sent out before, 
but frequently exhibited in our winning collection, may be had 
in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in favour of 
Joun Dosson; package and carriage to London included. 
They are in 3-inch pote, and wanting an immediate shifting. 
Catalogues may be had on prepaid application, enclosing one 
postage stamp.— Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


HERTFORD ROSE NURSERIES, 
P. FRANCIS'S NEW ROSE CATALOGUE, 
* containing all the newest kinds introduced and worth 
cultivating, is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded 
gratis on application. The Collection this year is very exten- 
sive and remarkably fine. 
NEW GERANIUMS, &c., AT REDUCED PRICES, NOW 
READY FOR SENDING OUT. 
BA anp BROWN have a large, healthy, and 
vigorous stock of the following, well-established in 4-inch 
pots. Orders will be executed in rotation as they are received, 
NEW VARIETIES SENT OUT LAST SEASON, 


Foster’s Gipsy Bride... ap ... 103, 6d. 
», Constance a ‘ name 
»  Conspicuum AP 
Beck’s Loveliness 5 0 
», Governor 5 0 
» Painter . 5 0 
.» Rosalind ... ne peop 0) 
Gaines’s Flying Dutchman 7 6 
Hoyle’s Prince of Orange 7 6 
»  Satistaction oh a UG 
y  Nonsuch .... on Bk 
», Christabel... wih & 
y Crispina ... . 56 0 
»  Nandee 5 5 oy (Oy 
Foquett’s Magnificent... An peat a 
Symons’s Field Marshal hes 7 6 


Any 12 of the above for 31. 10s., or 12 of our own 

selection for 2/. 15s. 

Any 12 of the following new varieties of the autumn of 

1848 for 1/. 10s., or 12 of our own selection for ll. 5s. 

Belle of the Village (Hoyle’s) Queen Victoria (Whomes’) 

Brilliant (Topping’s) Rebecca (Topping’s) 

Cracker (Beck’s) Refulgent (Beck’s) 

Crusader (Hoyle’s) Rolla ( Hoyle’s) 

Delicatissima (Beck’s) Salamander (Gaines’) 

Elegans (Topping’s) Sparkler (Hoyle’s) 

Emilia (Beck’s) Star (Beck’s) 

Flamingo (Hoyle’s) Sundown (Beck’s) 

Mont Blane, No, 2 Symmetry (Beck’s) 

Princess (Beck’s) Virgin Queen (Arnold’s) 

Prometheus (Hoyle’s) Windsor Castle (Whomes’) 

Princess Helena (Whomes’) 

Any 12 of the following first-rate older varieties for ll.» 
or our own selection for 15s. Any 20 for li. 10s., 
or 20 of our own selection for li. 1s. 

Armada (Foster’s) Gustavus (Beck’s) 

Augusta (Hoyle’s) Isabella (Beck’s) 

Brockii Jenny Lind (Lyne’s) 

Camellia alba Mary Queen of Scots (Gaines’ 

Cassandra (Beck’s) Mercury (Lyne’s) 

Cavalier (Beck’s) Mrs. Brock 

Centurion (Beck’s) Mustee (Beck's) 

Chimborazi (Hoyle’s) Negress (Garth’s) 

Clara (Stewart’s) Orion (Foster’s) 

Cruenta (Beck’s) Painted Lady (Foster’s) 

Distinctus (Miller’s) Peri (Lyne’s) 

Duke of Hamilton (Foster’s) | Pericles (Foster’s) 

Empo (White’s) Rachel superb 

Fair Rosamond Resplendent (Beck’s) 

Fire-fly (Lyne’s) Rosa Mundi (Miller’s) 

Forget-me-Not (Lyne’s) Rosamond (Beck’s) 

Gigantic (Beck’s) Rosy Circle (Beck’s) 

Grandiflora (Beck’s) Scarlet Defiance (Miller’s) 

Gulielma (Beck’s) Star of the West (Lyne’s) 

A collection of the best old varieties at 6s. to 9s. per doz. 

FANCY GERANIUMS.—Hero of Surrey (Gaines’s), 33. 6d. ; 
Alboni (Henderson’s), 3s. 6d. 12 fiae showy varieties for lés., 
or six for 9s, 

FUCHSIAS.—Story’s, Mayle’s, Smith’s, and Rumley’s new 
varieties of 1850. 12 for 1l. 5s., or 12 of our own selection 
for 1. 

VERBENAS.—Smith’s, Barker’s, Chauviere’s, and other new 
varieties of 1850. 12 for 15s, or 12 of our own selec'ion for 12s, 

PETUNIAS.—12 of our own and other varieties of 1850 for 15s., 
or six for 10s. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, well set for bloom, 
12 strong and bushy plants, best new varieties of last 
season, for flowering fine this autumn = ..£015 0 
60 splendid varieties, including the above, 21.; 40 
ditto for ... aus ah “3 oan ee. Ay RO OF 

25 fine varieties, 17s. 6d. ; 12 ditto for eae oe Og Se 0 
Goods cariage free to London, or any station on the London 

and Bury line, and extra plants sent gratis with orders of 40s, 
Remittances requested from unknown correspondents. Post- 

o ffice orders payable to Bass and Brown, or to STEPHEN BROWN, 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


THE 


FIRST CLASS SRENLING GERANLUM., 

UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER.—For 
@ descripyion of this, valupble flower, see the Gardengrs' 
Chroni¢le of Saturday, Sept, 7. It is a sterling flower, and; will 
beaure to give the greatestsatisfaction, Prive 20s, each. One 

over on every three to the trade. 
Apply to Winu1aM BE, Renpur and Co., 

Nurserymen, Plymouth, 
TO GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN PLANTING, BUILDERS, 
AMATEURS, &c. 

J. FOSTER, of the Edgeware Nurseries, begs to 
© announce that he has a Iprge Stogk of fine B¥ER- 
GREENS, RRUIT TRESS, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, and 
FOREST TREES, which, being grown on an adbesive eoil, move 
safely, with good balls of earth, He bas also a beautiful « ollec- 
tion of! the finesROSBS; admirably well)grown, Dhewholeap 


moderate prices.—Coaches leave the Old Bell, aud Black Bull; / 


Holborn, several times a day, and pss the Nurseries. Fares, 
outside, 1s. ; inside, 1s 3d. Goods delivered in town, and at 
12 miles distance round, free of charge, 


Ga Aiees SUPERB SEEDLING FANCY GERA- 
NIUMS for 1851, which he can recommend as being New, 
Distinct, and Free Bloomers, 

GAINES’ CREOLE.—Upper petals nearly black, with white 
edge; ‘ower petalsthe same. 10s. 6d 

GAINES’ DIANTHEFLORA.—Upper petals crimson, edged 
with white; lower petals white, with a distinct spot in.each, 
10s, 6d, 

GAINES’ VENUS,—Pure white, with large dark spot in the 
upper petals, 10s. 6d. 

GAINE&S’ GENERAL JUNG.—Crimson edged with white; 
white centre, 1's. 6d. 

GAINES’ QUEEN OF THE ISLES, — Pure white, with 
large cherry spot in each of the petals. ds. 

GAINES’ DESIRABLE.—Lilac pink, edged with white. 
10s, 6d. 

GAINES’ UNIQUE. — Beautiful lake, edged with white ; 
centre pure white. 10s, 6d. 

GAINES’ EXCELSA.— Upper petals maroon, edged with 
white ; Jower petals pink, with rose spot, 10s, 6d. 

GAINES’ FLORIBUNDA, — Crimson purple, edged with 
pink; light. centre. 10s, 6d. 

GAINES’ CIRCULAKITY.—Dark crimson, perfectly round, 
with a, belt of pure white round each petal. 15s, 


GAINES’ SUPERB SEEDLING SHOW GERANIUMS, 


GAINES’ AFFGHAN.—Large rosy pink, with dark blotch 
in the upper petals, edged with rose ; centre pure white. 3ls. 6d. 

GAINES’ MOUNT HECLA.—Brilliant scarlet, crimson spot; 
white ce tre, 31s. 6d. 

GAINES’ ANTIOPE, — Upper. petals crimson, edged with 
pink ; lower petals pink, white.centre. 3ls. 6d. 

GAINES’ SURPRISE,—Upper petals rose, with. dark spot, 
shaded with orange; under petals rose, white centre. 21s, 

GAINES’ VULCAN.—Fine rose, with dark spot in the upper 
petals; very. larve trusser. 21s. 

GAINES’ DAZZLE,—Orange scarlet, black spot in the upper 
petals ; white centre. 31s. 6d. 

GAINES’ INVINCIBLE.—Upper petals rose, with dark spot 
shaded with orange; lower petals bright rose ; white centre. 


21s. 

GAINES’ PURPUREA.—Good purple, with large regular 
spot in the upper petals. 21s. 

GAINES’ PROMETHEUS.—Bright orange red, 21s. 

GAINES’ ADONIS.—Beautiful rose, with orange crimson 
spot; whitein the centre. 21s, 

COCK’S MARS.— Upper petals crimson, with large dark 
crimson spot ; lower petals dark rose, 21s. 

A General List can be obtained by applying at the Nursery, 
Surrey-lane, Batter-ea, 


AURELS.—FOR SALE, several thousands of weli 

grown and thriving Laurel Piants, from 24 to 34 feet high. 
Delivered at the Railway Staion, Salisbury, at 25s. per 1000. 
Apply (if by letter post paid), to Mr, Jerrery, Wardour, 
Salisbury. 


K ITLEY’S “GOLIAH” STRAWBERRY, 3s. 6d. 
per dozen, or 1. per 100. 
CUTHILL’S “BLACK PRINCE” STRAWBERRY, 2s. per 
dozen, or 10s, per 100, 
For descriptions of the above excellent sorts, see late Num- 
bers of this. Paper. 
Per 100. 


8s. 6d. 
3 6 
3 6 


Cooper’s Seedlin 
Elton. ... rn 
Keens’ Seedling 
Cole’s Prolific ... 
Prolific Deptford Pine... 
» Victoria Roseberry 
All the above are excellent sorts, and can be 
mended. 
Allorders above 21, carriage free to any station from, 
Plymouth to London or Gloucester. 
Apply to Witt1AM E ReEnpie & Co., Nurseryman, Plymouth. 
** Our Autumn Catalogue of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, and 
Shrubs will be ready in a few daya. 


NURSERY GROUNDS, ADJOINING THE NEW CHURCH, 
LAKENHAM. 


OHN BELL begs to inform his Friends and the 
Public, that he intends disposing of the remainder of his, 
NURSERY STOCK this autumn. 
Damental Trees, Evergreens und Flowering Shrubs, Forest 
Trees of every description, with several thousand Fruit, Trees, 
at the under-meniioned prices, including all the popular sorts 


in cultivation, warranted true to name, 
APPLES. 


Myatt’s Bliza ... 
Mammoth ..., 
British Queen 3 6 
Globe... 6 


ry) 
8 
3 
3 aa 


highly recom- 


Per Doz, Per, 100, 
£0 4s, £1 10s, 
9 3 


Dwarf Plants 
Standards .., 5 
Espaliers m5 ae 
PEARS. 
Dwarf Plants am wan 
Standards .,. ae 
Pyramidal, fine bushy 
te extra size a6 
Espaliers pz “Aa 
PLUMS. 
Dwarf Plants oH oe 
‘Standards 
Espaliers 


Dwarf Plants 

Standards, fine x aoe Ay 

Espaliers... oH cay 9 os 8 
APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND NECTARINES, 

Dwarf Maiden Plants “A one 0 9 3 
7° CDramea "3s. 

Standard Trained... 

Figs, Dwarf... a 25 

Gooseberries, 100 varieties crf 

Currants, biack, white, and red 

Fastolff Raspberry S on 


“” CHERRIES. 


— Bh) pos PRE ooo oo 
= 


5 
2 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 
2 
3 
6 


a 
own 


Fine Standard Roses 
Half oa a: ban eee 
Dwarf worked, 6to12inches ., Re 0 6 2 0 
Priced Catal gu's may be had at J. Bexu’s, 3, Exchange- 
street, Norwich, by inclosing one penny samp, where all orders 
addressed will meet with immediate atcention. 


The Stock consists of Or- |! 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


(yp RORGE JACKMAN, Norsgeryvman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1) mile from, the, Woking Statioajof the, South- 
Westenn Railway, hege to anngunce that he has just published 
anew,and complete CATALOGUE of, his, American Plapts, 
Ornamental Evergreens and Biowering Shpubs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 


REMARKABLY CHEAP. 


finest and eheapestlot of FOREST BREES, SHRUBS, &e., 
_eyer,Offered for public gale, The Trad@,liberally,treated with, 
| FOREST TREES, of sorts, 8 feet high, 42s. per 1000. 

| Arbutus, 2} feet; Arbor-vite, 4 feet; Cedars, 4 feet; Bay, 
3 feet; Yew,4 feet; Cyprees, 4 feet; Manilla Box, 2 feet— 
9s. per dozen, 

}  ‘Lanrustinus 
Quick 


per1p0; 50s, fine, 
per 1000, 10s. 

Larch per 1000, 30s, strong. 
Privet per 1000, 40s. fine, 


Dwarf Box, Leurel, Firs, Portugal Laurel, Euonymus, Box, 
Evergreen—3 to 4 feet high, 4s. per dozen. 

Var. Holly, fine, 10s. 6d. per dozen; Broad leaf ditto, fine, 
10s 6d. per dozen; Large Spruce Fir, 48 per dozen ; Aucuba, 
from 4s. to 6s. per dozen; Alaternus, 6s. per dozen, 

J. T., wishing to clear his ground of some of his Jarge stock 
of Trees and Shrubs for other purposes, feels confident greater 
bargains cannot be made elsewhere. 

When large orders are given Jiberal allowance will be made. 
Remittances are requested from unknown correspondents, to 
be made payable to J. Turret, Providence Nursery, Ramsgate, 


LARGE SURPLUS STOCK OF FOREST TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c., NOW ON SALE AT 
RENDLE’S: NURSERY, PLYMOUTH. EsvAsLisHep 1786, 


Vy ILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO., Piymoutu, have 
a large SURPLUS STOCK of the following, 
TREES and SHRUBS; and as the ground is required, 
for other purposes, they will be sold at the followiny 


low prices : 
*,%* CARRIAGE FREE (See below.) 


THORNS OR QUICK.—10,000 fine transplanted Thorns, 
from. 12 to 15 inches high, for 3l. 10,000 one-year old Seed- 
‘lings, at 1s, 6d. per 1000, 

LARCH FIRS.—We. have a very large stock, of fine stuff, 
about 3feet in height; the price will only be 18s, per 1000 if 
5000 are taken, 

TURKEY OAKS.—Fine, handsome, well-selected trees, well 
transplanted, 80s. per 1000, worth at least, 203, per 100, 

BERBERIS AQUIFOLIA,—A large quantity, of fine. stuff, 
18 inches, 16s. per 100, This is a fing Shrub for underwood, 

SCOTCH FIR —Large stock of fine stuff, 24 to 30 inches,in 
height. 18s, per.1000, if,5000 are taken, 

PINUS AUSTRIACA.—We have an extensive stock of this 
valuable tree, of the finest. possible growth, 12 to 18 inches, 
fine and novel, 35s per 1000. 

RHUBARB: MITCHELL’S. ROYAL ALBERT, the earliest of 
all. — We have more than a thousand strong roots, 15s. per 
dozen. These will produce abundantly next Spring, if planted 


- on 


re 


now. : 

RHUBARB: MYATT’S. VICTORIA, very strong roots, 15s. 
per dozen; smaller ditto, 9s, per dozen, YOUKLL’S TO- 
BOLSK, 3s. per dozen. 

RASPBERRIES: RENDLE’S LARGE BEEHIV#,.—This is 
a large handsome variety, very prolitic, delicious flavour, and 
(has given the most complete satisfaction to all. Strong Canes, 
20s. per 100; 3s. per duzen. 

YOUELL’S FASTOLFF, 10s. per 100, 

STRAWBERRIES: KITLEY’S GOLIAH, 3s, 6d. per dozen ; 
(20s, per 100, CUTHILU’S BLACK PRINCE, 2s. per dozen; 
10s. per 100. All. the following excellent sorts at 3s. 6d. per 100; 
Myatt’s Eliza, Mammoth, British Queen, Globe, Prolific, 
Victoria, Cooper’s Seedling, Elton, Keens’ Seedling, Cole’s 
Prolific, Deptford Pine, and Roseberry. 

SEAKALE AND ASPARAGUS in large quantities, very, 
reasonable. 

BEST DOUBLE RUSSIAN MATS, 51. per 100, 

BLACK NAPLES CUKRANTS, very superior to the old 
sort, 6s. per doz. “ 

GOOSEBERRIES,—Some of the best known, 30s. per 100. 

ARBUTUS.—Fine plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s. per 
dozen. 

ILEX OAK.—Fine plants, im pots, 18 to 24 inches, 5s. per 
dozen, worth 10s. per dozen. 

CEDRUS DEODARA.—Fine stock of nice young seedling 
plants, two years old, in pots, 6s. per dozen. 

Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
and Fruit Trees can be obtained for one penny stamp. 

All orders above 5/. will be delivered CarriaGE 
Free to any Station on the Great Western, Bristol 
and Exeter, or South Devon Railways; or to Cork, 
Dublin, or Belfast. Steamers from this port to Cork, 
Dublin, and Belfast twice a week, ‘ 


The South Devon Railway is, now open to Plymouth ; 
the station. being within, one minutes walk from our 
'Counting-house, 
| First ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFERENCE. 
ORDERS WILL BE ExxecuTeD IN StRict Rovarion, 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth, 
Established 1786. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, é&c. 
Hy QSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
‘CONIFERS, ROSES, d&c., is just published, and may be had 
jby enclosing two stanips for postage to HosEA WaTERES, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


far Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 


/ AMERICAN PLANTS. 

'TOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 

i PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 

‘may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every, Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affordiug pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 

| American Nursery, Bugshot, Surrey. 


ALL 


NEW ROSE CATALOGUE, 
|: M. WOOD anp SON have the pleasure of 
announcing that their DESCKIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
‘for the ensuing season is now ready. In sddition to the splen- 
{did collection enumerated in former Catalogues, the present 
edition contains many. varieties of first-rate merit. 

As hererofore, the Catalogue will be duly forwarded to all 
who have tavoured W. W. and S. with their e.mmands, and 
may be had Gratis on application ; also Catalogues of Orna- 
meutal Trees and Shrubs, Comifere, American, Herbaceous, 
and Greenbouse Plants; and Descriptive Catalogues of New 
land Choice Fruittrees, new Verbenas, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, 
&c. &e, The Trade Catalogue is also now ready. 

Woodlands Nursery, Marcsfield, Uckfield, Sussex, 


AMES TURRELL begs to offer to. the Public the. 


N Uy, BRE DLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
« “SURPRISE."—This is a variety naisedyfrom thes jh 
/Queen, which if, resembles, though of a more Sbuee pee 
ja veny free hearer, produging a greaten abundance of? those 
pores augulameb oped trperberrics than any Qpherpvariety, and 
‘fishing offthe last fruit of a good sine, price.50s..per 100) 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 53s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 33, 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Cuth‘l’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d, per 100, Kitley’s Goliah, 3s, 6d. 
per dpz., or 20s. per 10),—Manor Farm, Deptford. 

FIRSP CHASS SHRDLING PANSTES. 
J AMES NELSON, AvorioyeeR and Fuorist, Fal- 
kirk, begs respectfully to intimate to the lovers of the 
eA er dee a eine out a celebrated Seedling Pansies 
the end: of Qutpber, viz, MB; HORA, and, BOU- 
LANGER. ‘The following is a repeat bi Yel ri 

JEROME has a creamy-white ground colour, beautifully 
laced with a light blue lilac-purple on, the three under petals, 
with upper petals the same as the lacing, and a striking large 
bold dark centre; form and substance first-rate, and was 
awarded the First Class Certificate by the Scottish Pansy 
Society. 

NOAH has a pure white ground, most superbly laced with 
blue purple, fine dark centre, edges. smooth, and form perfect, 
and is most decidedly the thickest Pansy with a white ground 
in cultivation ; and can.never be much improved upon, as it is 
the perfection of the Pansy. 

BOULANGER has a golden yellow ground of, the richest 
colour imaginable, and laced with a brown purple; has a 
large conspicuous dark centre, with edges smooth and form 
pe fect; aud, if, the expression may be used, with substance 
thick as leather. 

The above three flowers will be an acquisition to any col- 
lection whatever; indeed, as much so as “ Magnificent” was 
when sent out by J, N,, and is still to this day. 

Piants of the above will be sent post free to any part ofthe 
United Kingdom at 5s, each, with the usual discount to the 
trade only, when, more than three plants are taken, “ Bou- 
langer’’ will not be sent out till Spring, Remictances from 
unknown correspondents payable.at the Post-oflice, Palkirk, 

Falkirk, Oct, 12, 


RHODODENDRON CINNAMOMU M var. CUNNINGHAMI, 
ESSRS. GEORGE CUNNINGHAM ann SON 
are now prepared to send out plants of the above-named 

splendid RHODODENDRON. It is figured in the August 

Number of ‘‘ Paxton’s Flower-Garden; by John Lindley and 

Joseph Paxton.” And for a description of its merits and 

origin, the advertisers refer the public to thatperiodical, The 

price is 2ls. each, with the usual discount to the trade. 

Oak Vale Nursery, Liverpoo), Oct. 12, 


HUNTINGDON NURSERIES, 

MBS. WOOD, in returning her sincere thanks for 

the kind patronage she has received in the Nursery, 
Seed, and Flower Trades, begs to announee that she has 
retired from the same, in favour of her Nephew, Mr. Joun 
IncraM, by whom for some years past the Business. has-been 
superintended, and for whom she earnestly solicits a,continu- 
ance of that support which for upwards of a century has been 
accorded to her late husband’s family. Ali debts owing toand 
from Mrs. Woop will be received and paid at the Nurseries, 
Huntingdon; and it is respectfully requested that all post- 
office orders be made payable to SusAN WooD. ; 

Joun IncRaM, in succeeding to the above business,-most 
respectfully informs the planting and hortieultural public, that 
nothing shall be wanting on his part to merit a continuance of 
the favours for so many years liberally bestowed on his pre- 
decesgors. The stock comprises an immense quantity of Frait, 
Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Wc., as well 
as a large collection of Stove, Greenhouse, and Bedding Plants, 
with every description of Florists’ Flowers, of all of which 
Catalogues may be had on application. Seeds for the supply of 
the Kitchen and Flower Gardens are grown on the premises, 
the detached character of these Nurseries affording excellent 
facilitics for keeping the varieties pure and distinct. 

A few stocks, containing fine dormant buds, of the STAN- 
WICK NECTARINE to be sold at 21s. each, Very fine well. 
rooted SPRUCE FIRS, 2 to 3 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 1000. 

Huntingdon is situated on the maim trunk of the Great 
Northern Railway, which will afford a cheap and rapid transit 
both north and south, : 

N.B. The business will in future be carried on under the 
firm of ‘‘ Woop and InaRram.” 


TO NURSERYMEN AND ELORISTS, 
HEPHERD’S “PRIORY QUEEN,’ a S5EEDLING 
GERANIUM raised from Luceum roseum: colour much 
brighter, with compact circular truss of flowers, very dwarf 
habit small foliage, and a very free bloomer. 

See an abstract from Beck’s ‘*Florist,” for September :— 
“Ws, Kew. Seedlings from Luceum roseum. Of your two 
varieties the one with compact circular truss is a very pretty 
thing, and if a free bloomer will be valuable for bedding pur- 
poses.” Any Nurseryman or Florist wishing, to, possess the 
Stock can see the same in bloom, and will be itberally treated 
with, by applying to Wm, SHEPHERD, Gardener, Priory, Kew, 
Surrey. 


EED TRADE.—Seeds of every description, and of 
the best quality, can be had at J. G. WAITD’S SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT, 181, High Holborn, London, at 20: per 
cent. lower than any other House in the Kingdom, : 
POTATO ONIONS, fine sound Bulbs, 14s. per ewt—Oct, 12. 


NEW EARLY FORCING BEAN, 
J G. WAITE begs to inform Market Gardeners, 
e and the Public generally, that he can supply any quantity 
of the | RUE SION HOUSE DWaRt FRiNCH BEAN at 
24s per bushel. It is well known as the earliest and most pro- 
litic in cultivation,—181, High Holborn, Oct. 12. 


— 


* lace PARTICULAR LONG SCARLET 
RADISH has now been proved to be the earliest and best 
in cultivation, 500 bushels haying been sent out lastseason, 
and given the greatest satisfaction, Any quantity, warranted 
to grow 95 per 100 seeds, can be had at.25s. per bushel, on ap- 
plication to J. G. Warre, 181, High Holbora, Lond »n.—Oct. 12. 


PU “BAC Res RR Oro aS. 
MITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT, 70s. per 100. 
MYATT?’S LINNEUDS, 7s. per 100. 

MYATT’S VICTORIA, 48s, per 100. 
J. G. Waite, 181, High Holborn, London,—Oct. 12, 


DUTCH BULBS. 
LARKE anp Co., Seepsmen and Frorisrs, 86, High- 
street, Borough of Sou hwark, London, beg to inform the 
Public that they have received a secoud Importation of genuine 


DUTCH BULBS this week, ex Barl of Auckland, from Rotterf 
dam, which will enable them to supply a Choice Assortment o- 


i kin’s of Roots. 
yr Granme-afdeGo. will be happy to forward their Descriptive 


Catalogue, free, upon applicatiun.—Tihe Trade supplied.® 


XO BE SOLD, TWO ALDERNEY COWS and 
‘1 Forty SOUTHDOWN EWES, in Lumb, Forty STOCK 
LAMBS, and One Hundred WELUH WET HERS.—To be seeu 
at Mr. M‘Laxen’s, 10, Grove Vule, near Peckham-rye, Surrey, 


41—1850. | 


ESSRs. J. anv H. BROWN inform the nobility 
and gentry they supply large or small quantities of fine 
Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs, Superior Fruit Trees, &e., to 
furnish New Walls, Gardens, and Pleasure Grounds, Als» 
Shoice Plants for New Conservatories, &c, Packages forwarded 
to any part of the United Kingdom or the Continent, 
Fine Dwarfrand Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries. The best and 


most approved sorts of these respective kinds, true to s d 

name, each, 2s 6d., or per dozen rf ae eee 0 
Untvained or Maiden Ditto, ls, 6d. each, or per dozen .. 15 0 
Apples, Dwarfs,and Standards of best sorts, perdozen,,. 15 0 
Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 0 
Fine Figs, Medlars, Walnuts, and Mulberries, each 20 
Strong Vines from eyes nd layers, in pots, per dozen... 15 0 
Filberts, new thin shelled and red skinned, per dozen... 3 0 


Strawhersies, all the varieties by the dozen or 100, 
CHOICE AMERICAN PLANTS. 


Andromeda floribunda, fine blooming plants, per dozen 18 0 
25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own 
roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort by name ama 0 
25 American, Azaleas, ditto ditto ab per Ms) 
6 Andromedas, of sorts, including floribunda aml? 
6 Kalmias and Ledums, one of asort, by name asa tO 1.0 
12) Hardy Heaths, of sorta, ditto rot a 8) o 
25. Hardy American Shrubs, one of a sort by name WW 6 
12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties cy ctr aon a coms ae | 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 7s. 6d. to 10 6 
6, Pine Hardy Magnolias, one.of a sort by, name 10 6 
50; Dwarf Roses, on,their.own roots, by name ane. 0 
12. Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort by name, in pots... 9 0 
Standard and half-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s,and 15 0 
Moes Roses, per 100 ae eae dud «. 25 0 
New Crimson Moss: Rose, per dozen ca ap ee | O 
Bourbon, Roses, and Geant des Batailles, in pots, 
per dozen a5 aa maa ans ace! eB 
Scotch Roses, one of'a sort, per dozen fA he ee |) 
. Double White and Purple Primula Sinensis, each ... 1 6 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants 25 0 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto seems, 
50 Superior Greenhouse Plants, one of asort, byname... 45 0 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name oh ne LOO 
12-Orchidaceous Plants, choice species, and good plants 30 0 
12 Newest Chrysanthemums, distinct varieties . 8,90 
12 New Dwarf Liliputian Chrysanthemums, ditto cap LOD 
Fine,New Yellow Picotees and Carnations of best 
show sorts, with names, perpair “he espe bo 
Pinks, very best show sorts, by name, per dozen pair 12 0 
Wiolets : Arborea, Russian, and Neapolitan, per doz. 4 0 
Givenarias, new choice varieties, per dozen, és.and 9 0 
Fancy, and other Geraniums, best,sorts, per dozen.,, 9 0 
Passifiloras, Jasminums, and Clematis, of sorts,each 1 6 
@ryptomeria japonica and 6 choice Pinus, for 21D 6 
Byavcinths, Crocus, Tulips, Lilies, and all kinds of Dutch 


reots for forcing, &c. 
Albion Nureery, Stoke Newington, London, Oct. 12. 


UTHILL’S BLACK PRINCE STRAWBERRY, 
Now sending out, price 10s. per 100. 

Also, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTI- 
VATION OF THE POTATO, containing the Competition Essay 
for the Prize of 100) francs, offered by the Belgian Government. 

Also, Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Runner, Strawberry, 
Melon, Cucumber, Chicory and Lamb Lettuce as Salads; the 
Lisianthus Russellianus, the Tree Mignonette, the Destruction 
of Woodlice and Green fly; and Peat Charcoal as Manure, 

By James CuTuHILu, Horticulturist, Camberwell. 

London: Printed for the Author, and sold by him, price 2s., 
or by post 2s, 6d, Sold also at Hamiltons and Co., 33, Pater- 
noster-row. 


A Lad about 17 years of age wanted, 
K NIGHT anp PERRY, Exotic Nursery, King’s- 


road, Chelsea, respectfully invite an inspectiun of their 
fine healthy stock of PEACH, NECTARINE, and other 
FRUIT TR#ES (free from insect, and of all the best kinds, 
both trained and untrained), which cannot fail to afford com- 
plete satisfaction wherever supplied, as they combine the ad- 
vantage of the most elaborate attention to their culture, both 
im root and branch, with a particular method of labelling, 
ensuring the accuracy of each kind; their stock of VINES, 
raised from eyes obtained from the fruiting plants of the most 
eminent growers in the country, is larger than ordinary, and 
of first-rate excelience.—Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TRUE DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 3s. per dozen. 
THE MOST FRAGANT AND EARLIEST FLOWERING OF 
ALL THE NARCISSUS. 

oo HALL begs to advise the arrival of his 

Annual Importation of the above-named BULBS, in fine 
healthy condition. Also, fine Dutch HYACINTGS 6s, per 
dozen, or 3 dozen for 15s. Crocus, Jonquils, Tulips, &c., at his 
Foreign Warehouse, 63, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
facing the Chapel. 

Priced) Catalogues may be had by post, and postage stamps 
taken in payment. 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, on PERPETUAL 
TREB VIOLET.—Viona Anzsorea, or the PERPETUAL 
Tree VioLer (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by EpwarpD TiLeEy, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
‘will thrive and bloom finer than in wat or clay borders, 

E, T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and huodreds of blooms on them at the came time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
11, per hundred, 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
er VIOLA LUTBA, which has been so much admired/at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, Is. per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, 1s. per packet. 
can crete UM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 

WINTER CUCUMBER.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to avy part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amountiin penny. postage stumps. 


Sold by Epwarp TiLey, Nurser i 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath, erase ALBIN 
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ROSE CATALOGUE. 

LANE anp SON, Great Berkhamstead, Herts, 
* will send their New CATALOGUE to all their old cus- 
tomers free, and new applicants may have it by enclosing two 
penny stamps, Those who are about planting Pleasure 
Grounds, &e., should inspect H. L, and Son’s Nurseries (about 
50 acres), as they have a fine healthy stock of some thousands 
of Cedrus Deodara, 2 to 4 feet; Araucarias, 2 to 3 feet; Abies 
Douglasi, from seed, 4 to 5 feet; with all the leading Pious. 
Rhododendrons, all the hardy varieties from white to crimson, 
growing in loam, from which they re;nove readily; also the 
hybrids of Sinensis, greenhouse varieties ; Azaleas, best Ghent ; 
with a general collection cf Trees and Shrubs, both for the 
Pleasure Ground and Park; also of Fruits, Catalogues of 
which may be obtained by enclosing two penny stamps. The 
stock of Plants at these Nurseries is kept constantly removed, 
to ensure success, and not drawn up to be cold at a price to 
deceive the public, Double Camellias, and Greenhouse Azaleas, 

1 to 4 feet—prices given on application, 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, near UCK FIELD, 
SUSS! X. 
W M. WOOD anv SON having with much care made 


a choice Selection of the best CINERARIAS from those 


sent out during the last two seasons, and having a fine stock of 
healthy plants, that will bloom well during the ensuing winter 
and spring, beg to offer thim on the following terais, viz. : 


12 very superb new varieties 18s. 0d 
24 ditto ditto 30 0 
12 new Fuchsias of 1850 18 0 
12 new Verbenas of 1850 15 0 
24 ditto ditto e 25 0 
12 new Petunias of 1850 aoe ei eta, “aa ee 
Superior mixed double Hoilyhocks, prr dozen al ee 
Superb named di to, per dozen ,.. pe le ov RGN 


NEW SEEDLING GERANIUM, 

UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER has 
been Purchased by the following Nurserymen :—Messrs. 
Henderson and Co., Pine-apple-p'ace ; Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
and Co,, St. John’s Wood; Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Siough ; Messrs. Bass and Brown, Sudbury; Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury; Mr. W. Cock, Chiswick; Mr. B, N. Cant, Colches- 
ter; Mr. W. Bragg, Slough ; Mr. Wm. Ivery, Peckham, Surrey ; 

and most of the other leading Nurserymen in the kingdom, 
Strong Plants now sending out, 20s. each, one-third off 

to the trade, with one added to every three. 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE & Co., 
NORSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 
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For some years past Vines have been seriously 
attacked by a kind of Mitpew, which in many 
instances has ruined the crop, and in others has 
almost destroyed the plants themselves. In our 
vol. of 1847, p. 779, the Rev. Mr. Berxenry pointed 
out the true nature of this affection, showing that it 
was caused by the presence of a minute parasitic 
fungus which he described and figured under the 
name of Oidiwm Tucheri.. He also suggested the 
application of sulphur as a means of stopping the 
ravages of this mildew. Little attention, however, 
seems to have been paid to the hint; for in 1848 
the mischief was greater than ever. But on the 
22d July of that year Mr. Kyte, an intelligent 
gardener at Leyton, announced (p. 493), that he had 
stopped the evil by the application of sulphur and 
water. 

From that time to the present no certain opinion 
seems to have been formed concerning the value of 
this application. We have always recommended 
it, asserting that if it is employed early enough to 
check the mildew, a cure would be effected. Those 
who have tried it do not agree as to the result. 
Some find it effectual ; otiers derive no benefit from 
it. The French, who have been sufferers like our- 
selves, evidently know nothing of the remedy (see 
p- 613), and are even now hunting for a mode of 
cure. Others, on the contrary, report the total dis- 
appearance of the mildew under a persevering appli- 
cation of sulphur: and no doubt remains that with 
skill and attention this Grape disease has ceased to 
be formidable. What the causes of failure may 
have been, it rests with those who have failed to 
discover. We can only announce the fact that 
sulphur is an undoubted cure ; for what succeeds in 
Hammersmith must succeed at Thoméry. 

In confirmation of this statement we now lay 
before our readers the following letter from Messrs. 
Ler and Co., of the Nursery, Hammersmith, dated 
October 4, 1850, 

“ We beg your acceptance of a few Grapes of our 
growing, as an instance of the triumph of sulphur 
over mildew. When the Grapes were as large as 
Peas the house was struck from end to end with 
mildew, scarcely a bunch being without one or 
two berries affected, which no doubt would have 
spread to every berry, if not taken in time. We 
immediately commenced throwing powdered sulphur 
over every bunch, all over the leaves and wood, 
and continued this practice daily for several weeks, 
The sulphur was not washed off till the Grapes 
were half coloured and yet the bloom is uninjured. 
No fire was lighted in the honse and no, other 
means employed except once syringing the berries 
with sulphured water. This is the second instance 
that has come under our personal observation this 
summer in which mildew has been completely 
stopped by the application of sulphur without even 
the aid of a fire, and this in a cold damp season.” 

The Grapes here referred to were as well swelled, 


covered with bloom as the best Grapes to be found 
where the mildew is unknown. In fact, in the 
absence of the statement made by Messrs. Len, no 
one could have imagined that they had been mil- 
dewed at all. 

And now arises the important enquiry whether 
sulphur will not destroy all other kinds of mildew. 
That of the Peach, of the Rose, of the Hop, Pea, 
and Onion, are all very closely related to each 
other ; all possess the same habits, and are formed 
from tissue which is apparently the same in the one 
asin the other. We are informed that evidence 
exists of a cure for the Hop mildew having been 
undoubtedly found in flowers of sulphur driven 
repeatedly among the leaves; and we have now 
before us the registered design of an ingenious in- 
strument contrived by Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, for 
the express purpose of throwing clonds of sulphur 
among the leaves into the air of Hop fields. 

The machine in question in some respects re- 
sembles Fry’s, mentioned at p. 501 of the present 
volume; but is really a powerful instrument, as 
well as being constructed upon a better principle. 
It consists of a fan-blower, worked by a wheel, and 
driving air rapidly through a passage in the casing 
of the fan. Above this passage is placed a hopper, 
containing the sulphur to be projected. Below the 
hopper, and between it and the air passage, is a box 
containing a sieve or perforated plate, and connected 
with the hopper by a flexible tube. This box re- 
ceives the sulphur from the hopper, and conveys it to 
the air passage through which the fan-blower is to 
drive it. The oscillating horizontal motion requisite 
to ensure the constant action of the sieve is obtained 
by a lever and cam, which are set in action by the 
rotatory motion of the wheels that work the fan- 
blower. This last part of the contrivance is of great 
importance, because it ensures uniformity. of delivery 
to, the sulphur, preventing all choking up and 
sticking together of the particles. 

Having seen this instrument in action, we can 
only add that it appears to us to be by far the best 
of the mechanical inventions for throwing into the 
air sulphur or other substances in a state of minute 
division. 


A corrisponpENT has sent us an, example of the 
Sweet William, in a peculiar state. It appears to 
have been in that condition during the whole sum- 
mer, without producing flowers. Our correspondent 
suggests that it may be an instance of a moss grow- 
ing on the top of the stem, where the flowers should 
be. As others may be equally puzzled by the 
peculiarity, it seems desirable to explain fully its 
real nature. 

The following cut represents the appearance of 
three of the branches of the part where flowers should 
haye grown; and the amputated portions indicate 


where other branches of like nature once grew. 
They occupy exactly the place of flowers. Each 
consisted of a large number of small, pale-green, 
spreading, narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, placed over 
a slender twig; and the tuft, viewed as a whole, 
certainly bore a striking resemblance to a bunch of 
some kind of Hair-moss (Polytrichum). It is, how- 
ever, manifest, that the appearance is produced by 
the conversion of the flowers into branches, and 
that the case is merely a striking one of “ proliferous- 
ness,” 

Ay flower consists of certain parts called bracts, 
sepals, petals, stamens, carpels, placed one within 
the.other, in the order in which they are here enu- 
merated, and arranged round a common centre. In 
the beginning they are all alike, and in no respect 
distinguishable from leaves, As the formation of a 
flower advances, these tiny leaves, obedient to the 
vital force resident in that part of the plant, assume 


5 | the condition of bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and 
as well coloured, as well ripened, as handsomely | 


earpels, each having its peculiar form, and its allotted 
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office to perform in the economy of the plant. But 
if anything disturbs the operation of that vital force 
which is necessary for the formation of a flower, 
then, in that case, the tiny leaves, no longer subject 
to the floral influences, all extend into leaves ; 
and, at the same time, the centre, which in the 
flower is a fixed point, acquires full power of 
extension, clothes itself with other leaves, and ad- 
vances into the condition of a leafy twig. 

Such cases as this can be explained in no other 
way ; thus interpreted, their history becomes intelli- 
gible, and they prove to a demonstration that a 
flower is really nothing more than an ill-developed 
branch, clothed with leaves, in a peculiar condition. 
On such cases rests the doctrine of morphology, so 
important to the gardener, as the key to numerous 
phenomena, which essentially affect the success of 
his operations. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 


Cuarrer X.—If you have a greenhouse to keep, 
or a stove, or any such place, especially a green- 
house, great opportunities will occur of managing 
badly. Glass houses are sure to tell the observer, 
at the end of a winter, what amount of talent of 
that sort is at the command of the gardener, or of 
the amateur who has no gardener. 

The principal points to attend to by him who 
wishes to spoil his plants, may be classed under the 
two heads of heating and airing ; and, in the first 
place, of heating. 

Never light your fire till the last minute in the 
day ; put off and dawdle as long as you can; then, 
when the cold begins to be sharp, make up a rousing 
fire, and get the heat up as quickly as possible. By 
this means you may accomplish three things of im- 
portance in mismanagement ; you are sure to waste 
half your fuel, you may crack the flue, and you 
must keep your plants growing at night, which is 
the wrong time. By these simple means you en- 
courage the coal merchant, find a job for the 
bricklayer, and make a mess of your plants. If the 
flue is cracked and the bricklayer is not to be found, 
the smoke will make its way into the house ; this 
will give you an opportunity of opening the sashes, 
to let the smoke out again, and of cooling down the 
house by bringing in cold air—a method particularly 
advantageous at Christmas time. These little incon- 
veniences are obviated by lighting the fire early, and 
getting the heat up slowly ; but that is only good 
management, of which you are not in search. 

When you put fuel into the fire-place, pitch it in 
as far as you can get it to go; in that way you will 
be certain some day to have the satisfaction of blow- 
ing up your flue—an interesting philosophical expe- 
riment which will enable you to understand the 
effect of uniting gases, so as to produce an explosive 
mixture. Ifyou bank up your fuel close to the door 
of the fire-place, this cannot happen; the fire will 
burn better, and there will be less waste ; but that 
again is good management, which is to be avoided. 

Never cause your flues to be cleaned from soot 
till the plants are brought into the house for the 
winter. You can then try whether the flues will 
draw ; perhaps they will. and then you need not 
have them cleaned till they catch fire, and burn the 
house down ; perhaps they will not, and then you 
can have the job done as well as at any other time. 
As to the dust and soot dirtying your plants, why, 
you can wash them again, and very likely they will 
look as well as ever. 

Never consider with how little fire plants may be 
preserved ; that would be good management. On the 
contrary, keep the heat up well, most of all at night ; 
in that way you are sure to have tender, pale-green 
leaves and shoots, with pale flowers, and not many 
of them. Itis surprising how delicate and interest- 
ing a collection of greenhouse plants may be made by 
such means. As to resting your plants, never think 
of the thing ; what is the use of plants at rest ? they 
might as well be dead. Keep them always growing, 
and fastest in the autumn. In that way you may 
depend upon bringing them into the worst possible 
state in the shortest possible time. 

Never give air in winter; plants managed as is 
here suggested cannot bear it. Shut the houses up 
close, and keep your fire going. Why should plants 
have air? If that is what they want they might as 
well be out of doors, where they will have plenty 
of it. As for their breathing, and in that way 
spoiling the air about them, as animals do, who ever 
saw a plant breathe? If it did breathe we must see 
it. We do not see it; therefore it does not 
breathe. 

When you water your greenhouse plants in winter, 
take it cold from the pump, or the tank outside, 
and dash it over them. As they cannot feel, the 
coldness cannot hurt them; and it saves the trouble 
of warming the water. An amateur has been known 
to spoil his whole crop of early Grapes and forced 
Strawberries in this manner; and it cannot be denied 


that that is as good an example of mismanagement 
as could be desired. 

Instructions like these are too valuable to be mixed 
with others of a different nature, and therefore I 
pause, in order to give you a week’s time to think 
them over, and see how they can be made to suit 
your case. K7jmoupos. 


GARDENING IN HOLLAND.—No. IV. 

Leypen has a character and appearance more stayed 
and sedate than either Rotterdam or Amsterdam. It 
is not without business, but is not all bustle; one here 
feels that man has time for reflection, and that life has 
other attractions than mere money getting. I have an 
affection even for the descendants of those citizens who 
could perceive the difference between being remitted 
for a few years from civic taxation and being per- 
mitted to found an University within their walls— 
a difference between present gains and future greatness 
—the difference between self-aggrandisement and a 
noble looking forward for their city’s and their country’s 
elevation in the scale of nations. With the long line of 
eminent men, who, being nurtured here, have shed a 
halo over literature, art, and the sciences, we have 
nothing to do with here ; but it is quite in keeping with 
my design to treat of the results, as shown in the 
museums and botanic gardens which they have left us. 
I strolled into the University, which seems adapted for 
its purposes without architectural embellishments. It 
is plain and utilitarian in its character ; but the council- 
room, with its vere effigies of upwards of a hundred of 
the professors who have aided in the advancement of 
knowledge for two centuries, could not be looked at 
without emotion. Here we sce the men who have con- 
nected themselves with our own literature, as well as 
that of other nations, and Salmatius to an Englishman, 
who is proud of his Milton, will be gazed at with 
interest. 

The learned Scaliger is there ; and Boerhaave, who 
gave to medical science at once comprehensiveness and 
enlargement ; these, with Brugmans and Van der 
Palem, arrest our attention and receive our homage. 
The Town Hall is well worthy a visit. The Her- 
barium, the Museum of Natural History, and that 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, as 
well as the Botanic Garden, are only a_ short 
distance from each other ; and many a lover of all, like 
myself, must have been perplexed as to which object 
he should first pay his attention. 

I went to the garden, and my only reget was the ab- 
sence of the botanical Professor de Vriese from the town. 
I was, however, received by an intelligent gardener 
who had both the ability and will to assist me in my in- 
vestigations. The gate open, I was in front of a 
noble group of Aloes and Agaves, one of the latter 
so large and so healthy that 1 wondered that it had not 
flowered years ago. My informant assured me that 
it would blow the next year, but I confess I saw 
no indications of the coming event. He told me how- 
ever that two had flowered in that establishment during 
the time that he had worked there. The bust of the 
great Linnzeus, and those of Dodonzeus, of Clusius, 
and of Brugmans, adorned this part of the gardens, and 
seemed most appropriately and specially to belong to it. 
A group of recently introduced Conifers has been 
planted within the last three or four years, but their 
situation is not well chosen, for they must inevitably do 
injury to the houses, so soon as they acquire a tree-like 
character. The want of space also must account for so 
many good things being placed so closely together. 
This brought us to the range of houses, the largest of 
which contained a few of the trees of New Zealand, 
whose leaves were of singular forms, and their colour 
either dusky green or quite brown. I could but think 
that, with no other adjuncts, how difficult it would be 
to produce effective groups in park scenery. Here I 
was shown that physiological curiosity that has occa- 
sioned so many speculations and disquisitions — the 
three-tined fork that was discovered imbedded in 
the solid trunk of a tree. It has been so well 
sawn that the tool is still fixed at the cross-bar, and 
showing only part of the tines. I have seen a 
large stone wholly imbedded in the like manner. I 
suppose the imbedding to have taken place in each 
case in this manner. A tree having been cut down 
throws up numerous shoots, and when the period 
arrives for cutting down the underwood, two or three 
were left, which ultimately would form a single stem. 
Now, suppose a stone or a workman’s tool to be left on 
the original stump, and the two or three secondary 
stems to grow on till they met, such implement, stone, 
or other object, would inevitably become imbedded, 
to be revealed only in an after time, when the 
timber was cut up. I minutely traced the annual 
augmentation of layers in the present case, and am 
convinced that the growth has proceeded from two 
centres only. The house devoted to Palms has some 
noble specimens, that are well cared for ; and an occa- 
sional good plant of Fern assured me that they must 
have been selected from a larger collection. There I 
saw a plant in full blossom that is only now, a month 
later, colouring with me—the Vriesia splendens, whose 
searlet bracts are most vivid, and whose foliage is regu- 
larly barred with deep brown marks. I think this 
plant will long assert its right to favour in our stoves. 

Passing these, we arrived at a house occupied entirely 
with the smaller species of succulents; these were 
placed more thinly than we are accustomed to see them, 
and the pots were sunk in troughs containing earth. 
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So placed, they were growing delightfully, and many o 
the sorts were producing leaves much larger than were 
to be obtained under ordinary culture. A frame heated 
with leavés and manure, contained the dwarf Cereus 
from Chili and Mexico; they also were plunged. 
Masses of grotesque looking carbonate of lime, some 
tufaceous, were employed to grow several sorts of succu- 
lents upon, and with very good effect. When these plants 
are put upon rockwork, as occasionally seen with us, 
they do not admit of removal (and consequently are not 
proper for a nursery) ; but in this manner I am con- 
vinced a good rockwork of succulents might be formed, 
and the masses might be removed for sale with little 
more trouble than if they had been grown in pots. 
I saw here but few sorts that I am not growing, and 
our set of these plants, thanks to his Grace of Bed- 
ford, is infinitely superior at Kew. If my memory 
serves me rightly, however, the larger specimens of 
Aloes and Agaves are finest here. They have a 
house well filled with Orchids; but somehow or other 
they do not appear in health, there is but little foliage 
and that not of a luxuriant character; they re- 
minded me of those belonging to the King, at the Hague, 
for condition ; but this collection was by far the most 
extensive. Returned to my own Orchids I see a vigour 
of growth that I nowhere saw in Holland; and I am 
convinced that we must look for the cause in their being 
too much coddled in that country. Some nice young 
Pitcher plants, and several forms of Anzctochilus, 
with their beautiful variation, had been recently added, 
as I understood, from England. W. Masters, Exotic 
Nursery, Canterbury. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 


On the Epidermal Appendages of the Genera 
Callitriche, Hippuris, Pinguicula, and Drosera, by Dr. 
Lanxester, F.R.S.—Although it was frequently stated 
that aquatic plants had no epidermis, yet many of them 
were covered with a very perceptible distinct layer of 
cells, which Schleiden calls epiblema. In certain 
instances this external layer of cells seemed capable of 
developing appendicular organs, as was the case with 
plants growing in the air. The author had previously 
published a description of certain bodies, which 
occurred on the surface of the stem and leaves of 
Callitriche verna. ‘These bodies were stellate in form, 
and consisted of several cells united to one which acted 
as the base, and attached the rest to the surface. Since 
that time he had observed the same bodies covering the 
surface of the stem of Hippuris vulgaris. They were 
composed of a larger number of cells in Hippuris, and 
the author had not detected them on the leaves. Finding 
them on Hippuris, and Callitriche, he had sought them 
on Myriophyllum, but had not succeeded in detecting 
them there. He had however detected similar bodies 
on the surface of the leaves of Pinguicula vulgaris. 
These had been previously described by Professor 
Dickie. In Pinguicula, the stellate bodies were found 
lying directly on the surface of the leaf, or elevated 
upon one, two, or more cells, so as to resemble clavate 
hairs. In Pinguicula they were quite distinct from the 
stomates, and this might be taken as an indication of 
the nature of these bodies, in Callitriche and Hippuris. 
The author had also observed bodies of a similar kind 
on the surface of the leaves, and on the so-called hairs 
of Drosera rotundifolia. It was an old observation 
alluded to by’Meyen, and dwelt upon by Morren, that 
the hairs of Drosera contained spiral vessels. The 
author had traced these to the bundles of vessels which 
formed the veins of the leaf, and stated that we must 
regard the hairs of Drosera as segments of the leaf. 
He regarded as the true hairs of Drosera the stellate 
bodies above referred to. 

A few Remarks on the Treatment and Flowering of 
a plant of Dracena Draco, or Gum Dragon Tree, in 
the Botanic Garden of Trinity College, Dublin, by J. T. 
Mackay, LL.D., M.R.I.A., Director.— The Draczena 
Draco, or Gum Dragon Tree, on a plant of which I beg 
to make a few observations, was raised by me in the 
College Botanic Garden, in 1810, along with several 
others, from seeds brought from Madeira. After it had 
been grown in a pot for 10 years, it was planted out in 
a bed of earth in a large stove or hothouse. About 
three years ago it became too tall for the house, and in 
order still to secure the plant for the collection, the 
following experiment, suggested by my intelligent chief 
assistant, Mr. Bain, was made by him. The stem, 
which was then about 15 inches in diameter, was, 
during six months, gradually cut across, 4 feet above 
the root, about an inch deep at a time, when @ little hot 
lime was applied to the wound, to prevent bleeding. 
The root and lower portion of the stem were then re- 
moved as being useless, and the upper portion of the 
stem suspended immediately above the former station 
of the plant. In the course of eight months, during 
which time it was kept perfectly dry, it threw out 
several aerial roots from the edge of the stem where it 
had been cut. It was then lowered into its former 
position, and had the stem and roots sunk about 4 feet, 
in dry sandy mould. ‘This was done a year and a half 
ago, and the plant, which is now in excellent health, 
has lately flowered ; and is, I believe, the only one that 
has done so in Great Britain or Ireland. Itisa Lili- - 
aceous plant, having numerous small flowers produced 
on racemes, composing the large panicle, which was 
4 feet in length and 3 feet in diameter. A portion of 
the panicle, and two drawings of the plant, I now lay 
before the meeting. As the above experiment on 
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Draceena Draco has succeeded so well, the author 
thought the same treatment would be well worth 
trying on Palms and other indigenous plants 
when they become too tall for the house. — Pro- 
fessor Batrour thought Dr. Mackay’s experiment 
of importance, as it might lead to the saving of many 
valuable plants. He feared, however, that the plan 
would not be found to answer for all endogenous plants. 
He did not think we could save Palms in this way, or 
they should be very glad to save a fine Caryota, which, 
because it broke the windows of their Palm-house, they 
had condemned to a cruel death, by exposure to the 
open air. 


On the species of Gossypium, and the effects of 


Climate in altering the character of Cotton, by Profes- 
sor Roytr, M.D.—The author entered into a detail of 
the conditions of soil and climate which produced a 
change in the character of the Cotton plant. He criti- 
cised the species which had been created by botanists, 
and proposed to reduce the number very considerably. 
—Professor Walker-Arnott quite agreed with Dr. Royle, 
on the propriety of reducing the number of species of 
the genus Gossypium. He believed also, that with care 
Cotton might be produced in India, as good as any 
which came from America.—Dr. Cleghorn said that 
his experience of the changes in plants produced by 
climates and soil, enabled him fully to confirm the ob- 
servations of Dr. Royle. 


ROSES. 


I promisep that during the present season I would 
notice those particular varieties which might fairly be 
called permanent ornaments to the British gardens ; 
and, although I may not mention all that in many 
persons’ estimation deserve that distinction, I shall 
flatter none ; and, therefore, if I commit an error, it 
will be one of omission. 

The exhibitions of Roses in the autumn are very 
likely to deceive many buyers, who see great beauty in 
the bunches put up at a show, because, however diver- 
sified and interesting they may appear when gathered 
and bunched, many of the most inviting are of bad 
habit, and do not look well on the tree ; whereas my 
old favourite, Fellenburgh, would look poor beside the 
rich and double varieties we see in bunches. Those 
which I prize are of fine habit. I have found one of 
the very best in Madame Desprez, which is, I have no 
doubt, now in full bloom in every situation ; a Rose ex- 
ceedingly double, a free grower, with healthy bright 
foliage, and showing constantly a noble head well fur- 
nished with flowers of a delicate and rather pale colour. 
It is not, like some of the most beautiful, bare of bloom, 
showing here and there a splendid flower, on the end of 
a vigorous rambling shoot, and for a long period bare 
altogether ; nor is it, like others, equally beautiful in a 
bunch, but hanging on weak footstalks, as if they were 
blighted when on the plant. Next to Madame Desprez, 
and forming a fine contrast for colour, I have Pourpre 
parfait, in some gardens called Pourpre farfait, which I 
take to be a mistake. This is a rich double Rose, an 
abundant bloomer, deep purple crimson, and, like the 
otkers I have mentioned, forming a fine head, well fur- 
nished with blooms; and next to them I have Noisette 
Jaune Desprez, with flowers at the end of every shoot ; 
and though not so gay as many others, making a very 
good variety ; and Amie Vibert, literally covered with 
its snow-white flowers. 

Now, here I have white, pale rose, crimson, purple, 
and yellow white, all richly flowering the whole season, 
and at this time so striking that, although I havea 
hundred varieties, many of them highly esteemed, I 
could honestly wish them to be changed, that I might 
see these five repeated all through the garden. I have 
straggling flowers on Mrs. Bosanquet, Miss Elliot, 
Madame Laffay, and 20 others; but they form no 
feature, and do not assist the garden, however well they 
may have appeared at one period for a short time ; 
therefore, with all these claims, and they have many, 
they do not, like the others, enliven the scene for 
months together. I wish, therefore, to call the atten- 
tion of all those amateurs who delight in Roses to the 
state of these collections now, and to beg them to take 
a walk round their gardens for the purpose of con- 
trasting those with little or no flower with such as are 
covered with bloom, and to ask themselves whether any 
amount of beauty for a month compensates for the bar- 
renness the rest of the year. I shall follow up this 
subject, and by way of finishing my remarks on Roses 
and Rose gardens, will give a list of those which come 
nearest to my notions of continuous bloomers; for 
although I have been furnished by very competent 
persons with lists recommended to me, and purchased for 
that quality alone, I confess that 1 cannot rank one-fifth 
of them among my pets whose features are always the 
same, I admit that most of those supplied to me as 
perpetual bloomers are rarely out of bloom ; but two 
or three flowers on a large straggling head do not 
supply that striking and desirable feature which I con- 
sider invaluable in a Rose tree. I intend to turn out 
from my Rose borders all that will not keep a constant 
and abundant bloom. I must find a place for many of 
them, for the individual Roses are splendid; but I 
want no more in my flower garden than will keep up 
the main features of a Rose the greater part of the 
summer and autumn. I will assign the best of the 
others a quarter of less importance to the general ap- 
pearance. I have ranges of Rose trees 4 feet from the 
paths on both sides, and these I want to be always in 
general bloom. Crito. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 
[FOR COTTAGERS.] 

Tux preface, my friends, shall be 
short, and my introduction shorter ; for 
my wishes will be fulfilled should I suc- 
ceed in showing that the Vine is useful 
as well as ornamental, and the care be- 
stowed on its culture equally beneficial 
to body and mind. Furthermore, I 
hope that after you have digested for 
yourselves my remarks, you will be 
able to discover the plan, object, and 
use of them. 

First, then, let us consider where the 
Vine naturally grows in its greatest 
perfection, and what conduces to that 
perfection of growth; and I think the 
question will be sufficiently answered 
for our purposes by broadly stating that 
the Vine flourishes best in a hot cli- 
mate, and originally came from the 
East ; also that it loves a mountainous 
district. 

Manures.—To be mixed with the 
soil when made for the border, the best 
are whole bones, hoofs of cattle ; also 
cuttings of leather, woollen rags, fea- 
thers, hair, &c. 

Liquip.—If the goodwife does any 
washing, apply the soap-suds on a 
summer’s evening in drills, and rake the 
soil over. If the goodman kills a pig, do 
the same with the blood. Soot-water 
also ; one quart of soot to 12 of water ; 
drainings of dung-heaps, &c. 

Top-DREssinc.—All prunings, leaves, 
weeds, &c., should be put into a heap to 
rot, or, what is better, charred in a 
slow fire kept smothered by soil, by 
which means all seeds, insects, &c., are 
got rid of, and all the nutritive part 
remains except the water. Apply it as 
a top-dressing in November. 

Never waste any vegetable matter, As self-evident 
for what has once been vegetable is 22 ®*lom as the 

‘ nose is part of 
ready to become so again, and a person the face, or that 
might as well expect abundance of knowledge isnot 
water in aspring which he is constantly peace’ ki 
exhausting, should no rain fall, as plants pet es aibaeeaes 
to flourish when the vegetable matter, tub, and never 
of which so large a part is formed, has putting in, soon 
been extracted and never given back to ;°'cr See site 
the soil. Richard says. 

Conctusion.—Perhaps one will ‘say, The lazy man 
“ This is all very well, but it is a great exerteth himself 
deal more trouble than it is worth; * find excuses. 
besides, I have not time, It is very 
pretty amusement for those who have 
nothing better to do. So there’s an 
end of the matter.” First, be pleased 
to recollect that what is here put down, 
though it may seem a good deal, is to 
be spread over a good many years of 
365 days each ; a good deal of time to 
do a good deal in. 2, When it is 
well done the greater part is done for 
life ; more, it will be a living memorial 
of industry and worth, more useful and 
lasting than a tombstone. 3. Nothing 
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The margin adds 
grace to the 
stream, 

A wink to the 
wise is better 
than a nudge to 
the foolish. 


The less said the 
soonest mended, 


Art is a distilla- 
tion of Nature, 
by which its 
spirit is concen- 
trated above 
proof. 


Riches, like 
muck, are of 
no use unless 
spread, 


A wise man 

scorneth nothing 
be it never so 
small or homely. 


Every little 
makes a mickle ; 
every mickle 
makesamuckle, 


Who are they, 
pray ? 


The compiler 
answereth in 
eight proposi- 
tions. 


To everything 
there is a season 
—and a time to 
every purpose 
under the sun. 
Well begun, half 


good is given to man without labour. este Babel 
4. Labour makes a man, idleness fat- pate life, the 


tens a pig. 5. It will give a higher 
standard of general cultivation,a greater 
interest in all the works of Nature, 
increase observation, teach the wonder- 
ful laws by which God is working every 
day, and induce a habit of thankfulness 
for His gifts, 6. The labour is at 
home, it may be, with the assistance of 
wife and children, 7. It makes home 
look cheerful and comfortable. Lastly, 
Grapes are very pleasant things to eat, 
are very wholesome, can be made into 
wine or turned into money, all or either 
of which are worth some labour. If 
you now think it too much labour, then 
go and eat (but not Grapes), drink (but 
not wine), sleep (if you can without 
labour), and be miserable. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Vitta gardeners have peculiar tastes ; some delight 
in the culture of Cucumbers, other prefer growing 
Melons; why, then, should there not be individuals 
desirous of producing in their little gardens their own 
Cayenne Pepper? A vast number who have only 
limited glass coverings, might easily accomplish the 
operation, and when once they have partaken of the 
produce of their own gardens, manufactured with their 
own hands, they will for ever afterwards eschew the 
foreign article. 

A small long kind grown by market gardeners for 
the India pickle manufacturers, will be most suitable for 
the purpose. The Cayenne produced from it is pun- 
gent in quality, and being an exceedingly profuse bearer, 
it will be found not only the most eligible kind, but also 
the most profitable, and best suited for hot pickles. 
Some of the other varieties are equally good for both 


older the more 
and better fruit 
does it bear. 

An old saw that 
is not too rusty 
but it will still 
cut. 


The argument 
toucheth the 
lazy man more 
nearly he yield- 
eth; he taketh 
a spade and he 
planteth a Vine. 


purposes ; but being indifferent bearers, they are not 
to be recommended. 

Early spring (the end of February, or beginning of 
March), is the season for sowing it, in order that the 
plants may be sufficiently advanced to enable them to 
have the summer months to ripen in. A small portion 
of seed will suffice. It should only be slightly covered, 
if covered atall ; and the pot in whichit is sown should 
be put in a warm place, such as in a pit or frame ; and 
if a temperature of 60° is maintained, it will vegetate in 
10 days. Assoon as the plants are 2 inches in height, 
they may be potted into 3-inch pots, placing one plant 
only in a pot, and a good watering with tepid water 
should be given them. When the water has in some 
measure passed off, either by evaporation, or through 
the soil, place them in a similar temperature as before, 
close to the glass, to prevent their becoming drawn. 
Keep them moderately moist, and in a few weeks the 
pots will be filled with roots; no time should then be 
lost in shifting into the pots in which they are intended 
to produce their fruit. Permit me, however, to direct 
attention to the kind of compost best suited for them. 

Take good loam (if of a turfy nature, so much the 
better), and add to it the charred refuse I formerly 
described, in the proportion of one-fifth, and no other 
ingredient will be required. Intermix them well, then 
place one crock over the bottom hole of the pot, cast a 
little rough soil upon it, and no other drainage will be 
necessary. A moderate-sized pot should be employed ; 
the great growers for the London markets use what 
they term large 32s. When this is completed, supply 
them with water, keep down insects by the usual means, 
and your Cayenne Pepper may be said to be grown. 
It may be ripened in some seasons under hand-glasses 
in the open borders, but the produce is comparatively 
scanty. 

By following the course above detailed, I have en- 
joyed home-made Cayenne Pepper for seven years, and 
I esteem it a great laxury. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

British Song Birds,—Within the last 8 years I have 
been an occasional contributor ; and the anecdotes 
I have forwarded to you from time to time in connection 
with certain feathered “ pets’’ of mine, have, it would 
seem, afforded much gratification to your readers—so 
much indeed, that I have had repeated private ap- 
plications and requests to give, through your columns, 
the result of my experience (some 25 years) in rearing 
and choosing our most favourite songsters, domestic 
and migratory. Ihave, moreover, been particularly 
requested to enter upon the subject of an aviary, its 
proper proportions, mode of fitting up, method of 
warming, &c. Now, as my collection has amounted to 
366, at one and the same time; and as I have myself, 
in propria persond, attended to all their little wants 
and ailments, and ministered to all their little harmless 
pleasures, deriving therefrom feelings of delight known 
only to an enthusiastic admirer of Nature’s handy-work, 
I will, if you please, record in your Paper, weekly, and 
as briefly as may be, the result of an experience which 
can hardly fail to please as well as profit. It has been 
said, that “Truth is strange, stranger than Fiction.” 
So I shall make it appear ; for the more literally I ad- 
here to truth, the more extraordinary will be found the 
particulars I shall have to communicate. On your 
wishes being made known, I will hold myself at your 
disposal. William Kidd, Oct.7. [We are all expecta- 
tion. ] 

Victoria Regia.—Thinking that possibly information 
with respect to plants of this celebrated Water-lily, 
grown in different parts of the country, may prove in- 
teresting to some of your readers, I beg to forward the 
following particulars of the plant in the possession of 
my employer. This plant was sent to Mr. Spode from 
Chatsworth in June last, in a small box; the leaves 
measured then about 4 inches in diameter. It was 
kept in a large tub till the 30th of the following month, 
July, when it was planted out in a tank measuring 
24 feet by 21 feet. The leaves then were about 6 or 7 
inches in diameter. The plant has since progressed 
favourably, and appeared very healthy, The tank is 
now quite filled with leaves, two of the largest of which 
measure 4 feet 1 inch in diameter ; and this morning £ 
discovered the first flower-bud, exactly 10 weeks from 
the day on which the Victoria was planted in its tank. 
There are now 13 leaves on the plant fully developed, 
and two others partially expanded. For the last 10 
days the leaves have not varied much in size, several 
of them having grown to 3 feet 11 inches to 4 feet in 
diameter. The temperature of the water has been kept 
at about 85°. George Bolas, gardener to J. Spode, Esq-y 
Armitage-park, Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

Chara vulgaris.—Will you inform me what is the 
best method of eradicating this plant in an open reser- 
voir where the water is used for domestic purposes 2 
Is the plant poisonous? and, if so, can the water be 
used with impunity? Will it poison the water A 
reference to a work in which it is described will also 
oblige. A Water Drinker. [Chara has a bad reputa- 
tion, and is said to be at the bottom of the malaria of 
the Campagna. It is described in all works on the wild 
plants of this country. ] 

Mr. Cuthill’s Treatise on the Potato, Asparagus, &¢. 
—Will you allow me to add my testimony to the excel- 
lency of the plans published by Mr. Cuthill in his 
pamphlet for the growing of vegetables, but particularly 
for the growing of Potatoes and Asparagus. I do not 
know that Mr. Cuthill’s mode of growing early Potatoes 
is a novel one, or of his own invention ; and I believe 
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it is not; but I care not who was the inventor, so that 
the plan‘be a good one, and that it is so I have no doubt 
whatever, Porexample, ‘my parish clerk, who is also 
a jobbing gardener, informs me that he has pursued the 
same plan for years, and with complete success ; but it 
is possible that he might have obtained it from Mr. Cat- 
hill himself, who some ‘years back resided within four 
miles of ‘this 'place. The system is'simple and easy to 
be worked, and ‘by it Potatoes ‘may be produced for the 
table or market ‘much finer and earlier 'than by any 
other plan I know. But with respect to the growing of 
Asparagus, I'can state from my own experience that 
Mr. Cuthill’s ‘plan is, I think, quite perfect. I myself 
have practised it for about 13 years, and with surprising 
success, For example, 13 years ‘since I ‘took posses- 
sion of a bed then exactly 30 years old, as the aged 
owner of it informed me ; he likewise advised me to dig 
it up, as he said if was quite worn out, Bat I hke 
experiments upon everything nearly, so I determined 
o try my hand on'the old Asparagus bed, and thus I at 
once put the bed under the diet and regimen prescribed 
by Mr. Cuthill in bis pamphlet ; and the result was, that 
my old bed very soon became much better than a new 
one; yéar after year it kept improving, until, although 
the ‘bed was only 30 feet by 4 feet, I could “cut grass ” 
a fortnight or more earlier than my neighbours, con- 
tinue cutting also longer than they did, cut almost 
daily,‘and my grass, I think—indeed, I know it is— 
equal to any in this part of'the country ; and the bed 
is as'good and prolific as ever, although it is upwards of 
AO, that'is, 43 years old. The plan is so easy to be worked 
and so simple, that any common servant, or any gentle- 
man ‘who can use a 'tool—and every one‘ought to use 
one, if he would study his health and happiness—may, 
with the greatest ease, put it into practice, and thus, 
with little labour and Jess trouble, have as niuch fine, 
large, and delicious Asparagus as he pleases ; that is, if 
he takes care that his cook does not spoil it in the boil- 
ing, as most cooks do, and all other vegetables they lay 
violent hands on. Nor let it be understood that I am 
writing this aceount in favour of Mr. Cuthill himself, 
for I know nothing whatever about him, except that I 
sometimes read some sensible articles of his in your 
Paper, and that I approve of his pamphlet’; or except, 
let me add, that I have a little fellow feeling for ‘him, 
because Isee in his method of growing garden vegetables 
the same principle that I myself have adopted for the 
growing ‘of corn, aud of which I have taken some ‘pains 
to explain to others through the medium of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette. That principle consists in properly 
cultivating the soil, considering the nature of each kind 
of vegetable to ‘be grown in it, and, like the Chinese, to 
give each plant its proper food. By this means Mr. 
Cuthill’s vegetables are so fine, and are ‘first in the 
market. G. Wilkins. 

The Thrips here having caused great trouble and some 
loss, I can understand the anxiety many of your readers 
evince ‘to obtain information as to the best means of 
destroying it, and therefore I send you our experience 
on the subject. As it made its appearance on a large 
collection of Indian Azaleas, which it almost destroyed, 
we tried repeated smoking with tobacco without any 
success ; but we afterwards found that dipping them 
over head in very strong tobacco-water, and then placing 
them in the sun, repeating the operation after‘a few 
days, killed every insect; but this can only be done 
when the plants are small. Having mentioned ‘the 
subject to Mr. Henderson, of Brechin, and told him 
that I had seen a large and very valuable ‘collection of 
Dahtlias destroyed, he said that he could give me a re- 
ceipt which would kill this or almost any other insect 
that attacked plants. It was as follows’ :—To 14 gallon 
of soft water, add 34 {b. of ‘black soft soap and } pint of 
turpentine ; this he assured me was the remedy he em- 
ployed, and that it was in no respect injurious to any 
plant to which he had applied it. J. R. Pearson, Chil- 
well Nurseries. 

Ice Pits at Cawnpore in the East Tndies.—I hope 
that Ishall be able to induce you to break through 
your rule of not asking your correspondents to reply to 
communications made to them consequent on what 
they may have written in your journal; some little feel- 
ing of pity may be excited by my mentioning that we 
Seatcely ever, with the appliances of thermantidotes and 
tatti’s, know what it is to have our rooms at a lower 
temperature than 85°, whilst outside, in the sun, the 
mercury rises to 140°, and in the shade ‘to 100° and 
106° ; but to my subject. At page 21 of your volume 
for 1849, a very excellent article appeared, by Mr. 
Beaton, gardener to Sir W. Middleton, regarding an 
ice’stack ; and my present object is to ask his advice 
and opinion upon our pits in useout here. I will pre- 
mise 'the difference in our ice itself and the mode of 
collecting it at this’station of Cawnpore, and then put 
down the construction and size of the pits in which it 
is ‘Stored. Ice is collected from the beginning of 
November to about the middle of February ; the field 
is of about 20 acres, divided into numerous beds, about 
12 feet by 6, and sunk a couple of feet below the 
general level; ‘a layer of straw, 2 or 3 inches ‘thick, 
is Spread over the ‘bottom, and on it, in the even- 
ing, are placed small unglazed pans, previously 
well greased, or else the ice ‘adheres so ‘strongly 
that the endeavour to get it off breaks the pan, 
and at all times we are obliged to wait until the 
sun is ‘sufficiently powerful to melt the ice in con- 
tact with the pans ; these are 6 inches broad, and about 
14 inch deep, sloping at the sides ; they are about three 
quarters filled with water; and if ice has formed 

during the night a gong is beaten about 4 o’clock in the 
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morning, to eall the coolies from the neighbouring 
villages—about 1200 are requived, As soon as there 
is sufficient heat they get out the ice with an iron hook, 
about 6 inches long, and collect it in large baskets, in 
which it is conveyed to what are called the receiving- 
pits, which are about 20 feet deep, and 30 by 20 long ; 
here it is raked, and all the straw, &c., with which 
it is intermingled gotiowt, Ais soon. as about 1000 lbs, 
are collected in these, on the same day, if sufficient 
has been made, it is taken into the storing pits, where 
it is well rammed down, but no salt used, as I have 
seen recommended in your Paper. On nights when ali 
the water in the pans becomes frozen ‘about 3000 Ibs, 
are made ; sometimes as little as 100 lbs. 5 and this is 
the smallest quantity it is worth while to collect. Alter 
the season is completed, the ice is carefully covered over 
and the doors closed. If a large quantity has been 
made, say from 22,000 to 26,000 lbs, we commence 
issuing on Ist of April, otherwise ‘not till Istor 15th 
of May. Officers who take shares send their servants 
in the evening, and the pits are opened about 1 a.M., 
The issue occupies about two hours’; the ice is cut 
out and measured in small tabs holding 2, 4, 6, 8, or 
10lbs., according as each share may be, You will 
suppose that the ice'is generally very thin, seldom half 
an inch thick, and when vamtmed down appears more 
like snow than.ice. Now for the size of the pits. They 
are 30 feet deep, the diameter at bottom 24 feet, and at 
the top 274 feet; at the bottom, 1 foot from the sides, 
a brick wall 1 foot high is built, on the top of which a 
sort of wooden coping is fixed, into which are inserted 
poles about 14 foot apart ; to these again cross pieces 
are fixed, and then laced up to the top with a kind of 
basket work, and the space between these poles and the 
sides of the pit is filled up with sugar-cane leaves, &e. 5 
a'second row of poles, about 1 foot nearer ‘the centre 
of the pit, is then fixed and interlaced in a ‘similar 
manner, and the interstice filled also with ‘sugar- 
cane leaves, &e.; on ‘the inside of this huge kind of 
basket a cloth is fastened ‘stuffed with Grass, &c. The 
bottom of the pit is forraed by beamsof wood stretching 
across, and filled in with brushwood. ‘Toveffecta pood 
drainage the melted ive is ‘earrried off by a copper 
pipe to a well dug outside, by which it is drawn 
up; at the top of the pit’a space of about 3 feet 
broad is left by which to get round; a mud wall, 
6 feet high, is then built, on which a thatched 
roof is placed; a further space of 3 feet is then 
left, and a second mud wall, with another thatehed 
roof, carried up, and the ‘space between the two walls 
filled in with straw or’some‘other material. The door- 
way is on the south-west side and opens by a kindof 
passage open to the ‘east; a kind of ventilation has 
been attempted, but is seldom in use. It is at the top 
of the conical roof; bat'there are no openings at the 
side ; the wastage amounts to from two-thirds to three- 
sixths of the whole collected, and in some situations 
even to five-sixths. Ishall feel deeply grateful to Mr. 
Beaton if he can suggest any remedy for this lament- 
able state of things. The ice is too precious a commo- 
dity to try experiments with, or I should have made 
one of the ice-houseés mentioned by Mr. Beaton. I 
must again apologise for intruding, ‘and trust you will 
assist me (and by doing so you will ‘be conferring a 
favour on all the residents in Upper India) by pointing 
out any way by which ‘the enormous loss from melting 
may be lessened, and informing ‘me ‘whether in your 
opinion an experimental ice-stack might be ventured 
on ina climate like ‘this. Any suggestions should be 
accompanied by details. John Bliot, Light Bengal 
Artillery, and Secretary, Cawnpore, &¢. 
Pots for Layering Roses §&c.—The accompanying isa 
sketch of a pot I have had made for laying Roses, &c., in, 
There are two openings opposite each 
other, with a notch’on one side of each 
to hold the branch, on ‘the ‘right of ore 
opening, and the left of the other. These 
pots may be raised on stakes, and fixed 
with wires to enable the amateur to pro- 
pagate any favourite standard Rose, and 
cultivate it on its own roots, which insures against loss 
of the particular kind’; few Roses on their own founda- 
tions beiny destroyed by our winters, although badded 
varieties frequently perish, I have not seen any similar 
pots, and believe the idea to be new, but it may not be 
so. Why should not common pots be the same size, 
or almost equal, at the top and bottom? It would give 
more space for the roots of plants, without requiring 
more standing room. Falcon. [Obviously for this 
reason, that you could not so readily turn the plants out 
without disturbing the ball.] 


Rabbits.—I would advise your correspondent, who 
enquires about rabbits, to try galvanised wire netting, 
about 34 feet high; this will prevent the incursions 
of whieh he complains. As tohis traps being incapable 
of holding them, if he is anxious of obtaining good steel 
traps, he should apply to a first-rate maker of traps. 
Constant Reader. ' 


Diseases of Plants——At p..579, mention is made of 
the disease called hypertrophy, having occurred at Kew, 


in some species of Pleroma. Two varieties, ‘but jpar- 
ticularly elegans,'have been affected here. We-had it 
among other plants from a provincial nursery ; it was 
then in good health inan 8-ineh pot. Immediately on 
receiving it I'shifted it into -a 12-inch pot, in soil.com- 
posed of ‘turfy loam and jpsat well incorporated ‘with 
sand and clean broken rocks to keep it open. The 
plant was placed in a stove ; all went on well foria time, 
it made good roots and flourished. While we had sunny 


[Ocr. 12, 


days no plant could succeed better; ultimately ‘we had 


gloomy weather and cold nights. The atmosphere of 
the ‘house fe}l several degrees; one day it would range 
from 75° to 80° ‘by sun heat, the next from ‘60° to 659 
The house became ‘cold and damp, and the 
apparatus ‘being out of order, | was unable to havea 
fire to raise the temperature; Nature could not with+ 
stand such irregular treatment. Looking atthe Pleroma 
one day, I observed it hada strange appearance; the 
main shoots exhibited dirty white or fawn-coloured 
callosities, which extended themselves along the laterals 
and midribs of the leaves. I took a part off and 
examined iit; it appeared fullof water, Ifirstimagined 
that the plant had been watered too much, but when 
I turned it out of the pot there was no indication of 
that ; the fibres'possessed'the healthy appearance which 
the roots of all plants ought to possess; the coldness of 
the house and too much dampness caused me to give ‘it 
a change of treatment ; having a‘dung frame at work, 
I plasged it in the manure, whose temperature ‘was: 
about '65° or 70°; [kept the frame quite close, sprink- 
ling with water about 10‘o’clock in the morning when 
the sun was out, and shading from about 11 until 3 in 
the afternoon. In three days the:eallosity began to get 
less, changing to brown, and ‘then becoming a white 
fungus ‘or mildew, resembling that often to be seen on 
beer casks in cellars. The leaves which were-attacked: 
became yellow, and in about 10 days fell all off. The 
plant is now looking tolerably healthy, and is quite free 
from any callosity or mildew. The disease appears to be 
caused by mal-treatment. The plant was attacked in a 
eold damp house, but when it was removed to.a more 
genial atmosphere, itsoon recovered ; too much water 
floating about the house, with too little heat, and that 
irregular, seems to lie at the root'of the evil. Theonly 
sure remedy is a wari, ‘sweet, healtlyy atmosphere, 
and effectual drainage ; but I do notieall placing a few 
broken crocks at the bottom of the pot, and ‘the filling 
up with finely-sifted soil deprived of ‘all its fibrous 
matter, effectual drainage; this isthe bane of pot cul- 
ture, from which more plants look and are unhealthy, 
and die in one year, than from any other‘cause. How 
many plants might have been alive now, and doing the 
cultivator credit, but for this cause! Under such cir- 
cumstances, ean we wonder when we hear of oyer- 
watering, crocks filled with soil, causing stagnation, &c. % 
The roots cannot perform their functions ; they rot, 
the plant becomes sickly, and dies; but let a plant 
have one-third broken crocksiand rough charcoal, then 
a layer of moss or turf, to keep ‘the soil from the crocks 5 
let the soil be broken ‘with a spade‘or hand, some clean 
erocks, charcoal, and sand, well incorporated but not 
sifted, and a good drainage (allowing all ‘surplus water 
to pass off) will be effected. No moss or fungus cah 
grow on soil so arranged, and I never sawa plant in 
good health where these existed. D. J. Nw 


Sorieles, 

Enromotocicat, Oct. 7.—G. R. Waturnouse, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Amongst the donutions was a 
small collection of insects from Hong Kong, sent by 
J.C. Bowring, Esq., including specimens illust¥ating 
the transformations of a most remarkable Lepidop- 
terous ‘insect, which is parasitic upon ‘the Fulgora ean- 
delaria, and which, in ‘the larva ‘state, is densely ‘clothed 
with a white waxy secretion, like some ‘of ‘the Cocvidze, 
The President announced that anew Part of the Trans- 
actions was veady. Mr. Stevens exhibited some 
beautiful insects, just arrived from South Ameriea, ¢o. 
lected by Mr. Bates‘on ‘the banks of the river Amazon, 
1500 miles from its mouth. Speeimensofa new British 
moth, Tlithyia aenella, from Deal, were exhibited by 
Mr. Shepherd, and a hermaphrodite, Arctia Caja, by 
F. Bond, Esq. Mr. Gould exhibited specimens of the 
7-spotted Lady-bird, and of the larva ‘of Arctia men- 
thastri, found impaled alive on the spines of Gorse 
bushes, in Inverness-shire ; and as this locality is ‘too 
far north for the strikes (by which it has generally 
been supposed that insects found in ’such positions have 
been impaled), it is evident ‘that these insects must: 
have ‘been ‘thus fixed ‘by some other animal or bird with 
whose habits we are at present unacquainted, Captain 
Parry exhibited the cocoon or case of Goliathus Drurii, 
inclosing the perfect beetle, which ‘had continued alive: 
for ‘some time after its arrival in this country. The 
cocoon is oval and very'thin, being formed of ‘fine ag~ 
glutinated ‘particles of sand. Mr. Westwood exhibited 
the larvee of Aposte capucina and Lymexylon navale, 
communicated by Sir T. S. Pasley, ‘from Pembroke 
dockyard ; and Mr. Douglas, a specimen of Hypera 
Rumicis, a small species of weevil, which he had reared 
from a beautiful open ‘net-work cocoon, which was sub- 
sequently devoured by the perfect insect. A mote was 
read from Mr. E. Newman on ‘the different ‘modes 
adopted by different ‘species’of bees, in order to reach 
the honey in the flowers of the conimon Snapdragon. 
Megachile centuncularis ‘creeps with ‘its back down- 
wards into the flower, by which means its ventral sur 
face becomes coated with ‘pollen, which the bee ‘uses in 
the economy of its nest. One species of humble bee 
(Bombus) enters the flower with its back u 
whilst another species of Bombus invariably bites @ 
hole through the tubular base of the corolla. The fact 
that a bee never ‘revisits a. second time a flower which 
it has already deprived of its sweets, was also noticed. 
Other bees, however, visit such flowers; but imme- 
diately on ‘discovering that they have been already 
rifled of their sweets, they fly off with an angry, kind of 
hum, Wl 
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Miscellaneous. 

New Method of Grafting Fruit Trees.—M. Vard 
has made known a new method of grafting, purporting 
to be discovered by ‘himself, The operation, which is 
performed in the spring, is'as follows ; a shoot of the 
previous year, having one or two eyes, is taken and 
shaved into a longish cylindrical form, immediately 
below the lower'eye; @ hole, 2 or 3 inches deep, and 
as large as the graft, is then bored in the stock ; the 
graft is placed in this hole, and is driven in until it fits 
it exactly, leaving no space between itself and the stock. 
If this is done, the libers will be in closer contact, and 
the joining of the graft more sure. The place from 
which the graft was cut is covered) with grafting 
mixture, and the operation is finished. The com- 
mission Which have enquired into this matter, have 
come to the conclusion, that M. Vard cannot claim to 
be‘the inventor of'this'method. They findit:mentioned 
in‘a treatise on grafting, by André Thouin, published in 
1822, under the name of the plug-graft, which, according 
to the author, was used by the Romans in grafting their 
Olives and Vines, and is mentioned by ‘erence, the agri- 
cultural writer of those days. The commission have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether this plan of grafting 
is likely'to be-of any importance. M. Vard says it may 
be used with advantage ; Ist, in filling up with branches 
spaces left in pyramids ; 2d, in introducing on lateral 
branches fruit-spurs, if they, and where they, are absent. 
As ‘fo ‘the first of these uses, the commission have 
remarked ‘that the grafts of last spring resemble 
fruiting branches more than common branches. They 
think that this is‘owing to ‘the almost horizontal position 
of the graft upon the stock, the ascent of the sap of 
which is consequently obstructed, and they decidedly 
prefer Richard’s side grafting, heel-grafting, or spur- 
grafting, whenever ‘this is possible, if the object aimed 
at is the filling np the spaces left in pyramids. With 
regard to the second advantage attributed to this 
method, the conimission think that it is real, and 
important. The plug-graft is easy of application, requir- 
ing no ligature, is quickly inserted, and is by no means 
unsightly, These advantages the commission think 
will Cause ‘the ‘present plan to be preferred to others 
now in use, when the object is to obtain fruit spurs 
from branches which have them not. Revue Horticole. 

Summer Grafting.—M. Loiseau employs for cleft 
and crown grafting in April, May, and June, eyes 
whieh, at the base of the shoots, buds, or branches of the 
preeeding year, ‘have not been developed, After the 
end of June, when the young shoots ‘have become a 
little hard, they may, after their leaves are cut off, be 
grafted justasithe same branches would be grafted in 
the following ‘spring. If the shoots are‘still ‘too tender 
it is as well to varnish them with grafting wax. M. 
Loiseau made in this way, from the month of May to 
September, more than 150 plants ‘both from seeds and 
from stones, and'‘he did not lose more than one-fifth, 
although his experiments were made on a very dry soil, 
and no care was taken to protect the grafts from being 
destroyed by birds, or by'the dryness produced by the 
great heat of the months of June and July. He 
even succeeded in cleft-grafting an Apricot in July. 
In May, 2 out of 15 grafts failed ; in June, 3 out of 12; 
in July 3 out of 15 ; in August 0 out of 12. It may be 
as well to remark, that a tree cleft-grafted in May, 


June, and /even early in July, very nearly overtakes 
that grafted in ‘the spring, and ‘there is very little 
difference between the two at the end of the year. 
Moreover the cleft graft, if made in summer, begins to 
grow after a week, whilst the bud‘does ‘not begin to grow 
till the end of a fortnight. The cleft graft has also this 
advantage over the bud—that the former does not 
require the bark to ‘be separated, indeed ‘the less sap 
there is in this graft the better. Comptes Rendus. 
Vegetable Tallow.—“A very light fat so called by 
foreigners, of which candles are made in China, This 
substanee has ‘the advatitage over animal tallow, that 
the candles made from it neither melt nor smell. The 
tallow is obtained ‘from a ‘tree‘called Kau-Shu, which 
grows over ‘nearly the whole of the low land of China, 
and the fruits of which (Kintze), resembling a wiite 
Bean after the shell has been removed, furnish on 
pressure two products, one liquid like oil, the other hard 
like'tallow. Ihave never met with'the oil in commerce ; 
the tallow, on the.contrary, is an important article of 
commerce in China, and varies in goodness); that pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Canton is‘neither'so-hard 
nor so white as that from the province Chejang. Ningpo 
is the right place to buy at; the price, 8 to 9 dollars per 
picul (1334 English pounds),” Osbeck saw the Tallow- 
tree in 1750-52. According to him, the tree was called 
O-ka-o, is only 6 feet high, and grows in the neighbour- 
hood of water. M. Liljewalch mentions, in a'letter to 
Prof. Berlin, that it is not impossible, considering that 
the'tallow produced in North China is harder, and also 
that the harvest takes place there in October, whilst in 
Southern China the ‘fruit is already ripe in June and 
July, that two different kinds of the ‘Tallow-tree are 
cultivated. Osbeck, who visited oniy the southern part 
of China, would, according to this, have seen a different 
Tallow-tree from that seen by Liljewaleh. However, 


“ New Gardeus,” in which we have another imstance, 
amoug many, of the impropriety of designating any 
place by the term new. ‘These gardens are now nearly 
200 years old, as appears from the following inscription 
ona stone originally built in the wall: “1S Hvgh 
Cholmeley Kt and Barronet and Blizabeth my Deare 
Wife (Davghter to St Will: Twisden of Great Peck- 
ham in y¢ Covnty of Kent K' and Barronet) bvilt this 
Wall and planted this Orchard Anno Domini 1652.” 
Under these lines is a shield bearing the arms of both 
families empaled, with the word Cholmeley near the 
Chomeley arms on the dexter side, and the word 
Twisden near the Twisden arms on the sinister side, 
Beneath the shield are these two lines : 
“ Our handy worke like to ye frutefull tree 
Bless thou, O Lord; let it not blasted bee.” 

The garden was cultivated almost exclusively for 
vegetables. and horticultural produce until the year 
1812, when a part of the ground was appropriated and 
converted into a Botanic Garden, Mr. Alexander Willi- 
son, the present lessee, being appointed the Curator. 
The collection of botanical plants was never consider- 
able, but included several very rare specimens. About 
the year 1828, the botanical department was discon- 
tinued for lack of support. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
William Willison, the son of the lessee, began to culti- 
vate Roses, and paid considerable attention to the 
raising of seedlings. At this time it was the only 
Rose-nursery in the north ; in fact, I believe this was 
the only nursery in Eagland where Roses were culti- 
vated for sale'to any extent, unless it was Mr. Rivers, 
who began some time about the same period. The soil 
is of alluvial loam, tolerably stiff, and of considerable 
depth. There are about 700 varieties in cultivation at 
this nursery, comprising all the newest and best Roses 
grown, besides a great number of very fine seedlings. 
The Roses appear to thrive the best here cultivated as 
“ pillar Roses,” trained to tall pillars, and when in full 
bloom ‘have a very fine effect. There are very few 
standard Roses in the nursery, except those cultivated 
forsale. A great number of the China, Noisette, and 
other fine Roses do not bloom well in this locality except 
under glass; the bloom-buds rarely expand. I will 
therefore enumerate a few good Roses that appeared to 
bloom -here in perfection. Ayrshire : Ruga, flesh; 
Queen Victoria (Willison’s), rosy lilac, blooming 
in graceful clusters. Multiflora : Model (Willison), 
purple, a beautiful Ranunculus-like flower. Hybrid 
Sweet Briers: A great number of double and semi- 
double varieties. Moss Roses: Celina, crimson ; 
Curled Crested (Willison), fine red. French: Ciillet 
parfait, striped ; Queen ( Willison), dark-shaded maroon ; 
Prince of Wales (Burgess) ; George Glenny (Burgess). 
There were several other ‘fiue Roses of Burgess’s, but 
the above were of superior character. Boula de 
Nanteuil, crimson purple, superb. Hybrid China: 
General Kleber, deep crimson ; Comtesse de Lacepéde, 
pale!blush ; Triomphe de la Guerre, lilac rose, fine, a 
splendid pillar Rose, and blooms profusely here. Alba: 
Madame Legras, fine white. Hybrid Bourbons: 
Mottled Great Western (Willison), very fine, and more 
double than Great Western; Mrs. Hllis, fine pink ; 
Paul Perras, shaded rose ; Coup de Hébé, bright rose ; 
Belle de “St. Cyr, bright rose. Hybrid Perpetuals : 
these were not so finely in bloom as I have seen them— 
the most striking ‘were Baron Prevost, pale rose ; 
Géant des Batailles, brilliant crimson—this is an excel- 
lent Rose for the north, it is a free bloomer, and opens 
well ; Robin Hood, cherry red, and Comtesse Duchatel. 
Bourbon: Acidalie, the fiuest blush white; Paul 
Joseph, crimson purple, inconstant in this locality ; 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, pale flesh, and superb, but 
this Rose pushes rather too early in spring for this 
loeality, and consequently often gets much cut with the 


The Kumtchaika Rhodolhim; (CRhodothamnus 
Kamtchaticus.) —For this great rarity and exquisitely 
beautiful shrub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges, whose 
predecessors raised it from seed about 20 years ago, It 
appears to be of slow growth, as the plant is now only 
about 10 inches high, forming a compact bush, Mr, 
Loddiges finds it perfectly hardy, but it is best kept 
under a'north wall. It is admirably adapted for rock 
work in a shady situation. According to Pallas this 
charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of 
Ochotsk, in the peninsula of Kamtchatka, and in 
Bhering’s Island in muddy mountainous places. There 
it begins to blossom from the end of July, grows vigor- 
ously to the end of August, and ripens its seeds about 
the end of September. The root, he says, is woody, 
dry, as thick as a quill, and forms creeping runners, 
From this arise a great many leafy stems, which every 
here and there break into flower, The leaves are close 
together, alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering 
downwards, somewhat 5-nerved, rather sharp-pointed, 
perfectly entire, and fringed with very perceptible hairs, 
The peduncles are 2 or 3 inches long, closely surrounded 
by small leaves, besides which there are generally about 
two ovate sessile leaves; they are 2-flowered, or 
occasionally 1-3-flowered, and very hairy. The flowers 
are nodding, and deep purple. The sepals leafy, 
3-nerved, two being nearer to each other than to the 
others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very 
short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 5-lubed limb 5 
the segments lanceolate, downy at the throat, unequal, 
the three uppermost rather the smallest, and less deeply 
divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up 
like a hood, the two lower very much spreading and 
spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the 
flower, are 10, curved downwards, the upper shortest, 
the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
the coro!la, with ovate, double, deep purple anthers, 
(#1. Rossica, vol. i., p. 40.) To the locality given by 
Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the following : Mount 
Marekan according to Turezaniaoff, the country of the 
Tschuktskes in the Bay of St. Lawrence, Kamtchatka 
and Uvalashka. Sir W. Hooker gives Banks’s Island 
and Port Edgeombe, on the north-west coast of North 
America, It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to 
climates far more rigorous than our owa, aud with much 
worse summers. Aad this is the key to its cultivation. 
Like the R. Chamzecisius, is is unable to endure the 
drier air and brighter summer sky of England ; but 
shrinks from our heats, and withers beneath such 
evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Henee 
the wisdom of the treatment which consists in keeping 
such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uo- 
covered all night. Mr. Loddiges’ cultivators made 
nothing of it till they put it uodera north wall where 
Liverworts and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 
We do not believe that any botanist would have thought 
of calling this a Rhododendron bad not Linnzeus set the 
example by including the Chameecistus in that genus, 
Its great leafy calyx, flat corolla divided almost to the 
base, and nearly equally spreading although very un- 
equal stamens, are quite at variance with Rhododendron. 
Neither has it the scurfs or stellate hairs observable, 
we believe, in all the genuine species in which hairs are 
ever found. On the eontrary, the hairs are always 
simple, ia which respect it agrees with the Chinese Aza- 
leas, to which it is more nearly related than to Rhodo- 
dendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided 
into separate petals, sufficiently divides it. To this may 
be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a 
hearer approach to which is to be found in the scaly 
Azalea (A. squamata) than in any Rhododendron we 
have examined.— Paxton's Flower Garden. 

Plant Sules.—The entire stock of the Kamtchatka 
Rhodot»am, ia all 61 lots, of from one to four plants 


eold north-east winds to which we are subject ; Souchet, 
erimson ; Madame Angelina, rich cream, fawn centre. 
China: Mrs, Bosanquet, ‘pale flesh; Marjolin du 
Luxembourg, deep crimson; Milk-maid (Willison), 
blush, fine wax-like bud. Tea-scented: Vicomtesse 
Decazes, deep yellow, ex. ; Devoniensis, creamy white, 
fine ; Elise Sauvage, yellow buff centre, appeared to 
bloom very freely against the wall in these gardens ; 
Niphetos, pure white. Woisedte: Hardy, fine ; Sol- 
faterre, bright sulphur : very few Noisettes bloom well 
here; Cloth of Gold and Lamarque were‘tolerably fine 
against a wall with a south aspect ; also several beautiful 
plants in fine bloom of Smith's Yellow, or rather, as I 
understood, a freak of that variety, which always blooms 
full in the ceatre, the original variety generally pre- 
senting a gawky centre in this locality. There were 
several seedlings of Mr. Willison’s of considerable 
merit, which have not yet been let out ; among which I 
particularly noticed, La Exquisite, dp. a nice full 
flower, of tolerable size; Ephraim Holdiag, a very 
compact flower, but I searce know to which class ‘it 
most ‘properly belongs. Margaret Jane, h.c.: fine 
pinky Rose, a beautiful fall aod compact flower, the 
most perfect gem in these gardens ; Victory, hip., a 
nice fulliglobular Rose, but we have many of thesamie 
style of flower ; Globosa, h.b., erimson purple, very 
fragrant, and a profuse bloomer; Marchioness of 


the difference of the tallow may be explained by the 
different position of the land, and also by the ditferent 
modesiof preparation. J.B, Von Borck, in the Chemical 
Gazette. 

_ Willison’s Rose Nursery, Whithy.—Early one morn- 
ing in July (and the morning, as Mr. Paul says, is “ the 
fittest time fur these rambles”) I paid a visit to Mr. 
Willison’s Rose Nursery, which is situated about a mile 


Normanby, h.p., fine pink, anda very perfect flower. 
There is nothing very striking in the management of 
these gardens, haviag been designed more for the con- 
venience of propagating and cultivating the Roses for 
sale than mere effect. Several of Mr. Willison’s'seed- 
lings haye been sent to the Worton Cottage Meetings ; 
but were so much injured in the transit as to render 
the blooms unfit to report upon. Beck's Florist and 


to the eastward of Whitby, and known by the name of; arden Miscellany for October. 


each, was brought to the hammer yesterday by Mr, 
Stevens. They fetched from 1/. to 1/. 10s. per lot. 
Also 60 lots of Orchids, which realised the following 
prices: Cattleya maryinata, 12. 6s. to 5/. 5s.3 other 
Cattleyas from 1/. 4s. to 4/. 8s. ; Miltonia euneata, from 
17. 10s. to 3/. 12s. 6d. ; other Miltonias, from 1. to 
1. 5s.3; an orange-flowered Lielia, from 1/, 4s. to 
2/. 10s. ; a Huntleya, from Lis. to 18s. 3 andan Odonto- 
glossum 1/. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 
ConservaTory.—Use fire heat as little as possible, 
aad only ia conjunction with a free circulation of air. 
Thin out and regulate the pendent shoots of climbers, 
so as to admit the light to the plants below. As many 
of these beautiful plants are now ceasing to flower, 
their shoots may be freely thinned; butit is not neces- 
sary to make the wires bare and naked all at once, asa 


ance to the house during winter, without depriving the 
plants of light ; and in spring, just before they begin 
to break, they may be pruued more closely. The shoots 
which are to be left during wiater should be thoroughly 
cleared of insects. rower House.—The house in 
which the principal display of flowering plants is made, 
should be kept sufficiently warm, to prevent any injury 
to those plants which have been brought forward im 
heat, avoiding draughts of cold air ; but allowing suffi- 
cient ventilation to prevent damp condensing about the 
flowers, ‘Lhe necessary amount of air should be given 
by partially opening every side ventilator, and every 
moveable sash, also, uoless in rainy weather. This is 
i much better than admitting sweeping volumes of cold 


few may be retained to give a more cheerful appear- 
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air by opening only a few of the ventilators to a greater 
extent. Pirs anp Framrs.—Forcing of plants into 
flower will now occupy a portion of these ranges, 
where a considerable display is required during the two 
last months of the year. In all cases let the excite- 
ment be very gradual ateirst, and by means of bottom 
heat keep the roots a little in advance of the tops. If 
the Hyacinths were potted at the time and in the 
manner recommended, they will now have filled the 
pots with roots, and a portion of them may be taken up 
and plunged where there is a slight bottom heat; but 
unless wanted very early, let it be very moderate, and 
accompanied by a free admission of top air. Encourage 
Mignonette with manure water, and remove any flowers 
which can be spared, to give greater strength to the 
plants. 
‘ FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Piner1es.—Where the plants are now swelling their 
fruit, let the temperature be well kept up. Where the 
succession plants are grown, a gradual hardening 
process should be adopted, not suddenly to check or 
prevent their growth, but to reduce its rate by gradually 
lowering the night temperature, and admitting as much 
air during the day as the strength of sunlight will allow. 
The heat, however, during this month should not be 
allowed to fall below 60° in the morning. Plants 
swelling their fruit may still, with advantage, be supplied 
with liquid manure. Vinertes.—In applying fire heat 
to drive damp out of those houses where ripe Grapes 
are hanging, let it always be accompanied by air, or it 
will defeat the end aimed at; and even then it must be 
very moderate, or the Grapes will soon begin to shrivel : 
itis a nice point to steer between the two extremes, 
but if it be desired to preserve the fruit in good con- 
dition till January or February, no care or trouble must 
be considered too much. If any Vines have been pre- 
pared in pots or boxes for early forcing, a portion of 
them should now be pruned and well washed ; at the 
same time any exhausted soil from the surface should 
be scraped off, and replaced by a top-dressing of rich 
loam and dung. The plants should then be introduced 
into a forcing-house or pit, with a temperature of about 
50°. This must be gradually increased at the rate of 3° 
or 4° ina week, If the pots can be plunged in a bed 
about 15° hotter than the temperature of the house, it 
will be a decided advantage, as the roots will be thereby 
kept in advance of the tops. Let the plants be syringed 
once or twice every fine day; and if a quantity of 
fermenting material can be introduced, the exhalation 
arising therefrom will considerably assist the develop- 
ment of the buds. Pracu-Houses.—The later forced 
houses will now be ready for cleaning and retraining, in 
the manner formerly described. This work should be 
done as soon as possible, that it may rot interfere with 
the out-of-doors training, which should be commenced 
next month. Forcinc Pits.—Rhubarb, Seakale, and 
Asparagus should now be in progress. The two former 
may be managed very well in any place possessing the 
characteristics of a Mushroom-house, namely, moderate 
warmth and exclusion of light. For | Asparagus, a pit 
or bed should be prepared, furnished with bottom heat 
by dung or hot-water pipes. Light and air are neces- 
sary to this crop to render it fit for use. Nothing can 
be more absurd than blanching it, by which its flavour 
as well as its appearance is destroyed. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Very little can be added to former Calendars, in re- 
ference to this department, except that the general 
taking up of choice half-hardy plants should be pro- 
ceeded with. There are thousands of plants, which, if 
taken up and potted in autumn, would, if they survived, 
prove invaluable in the following season, from their 
producing a greater amount of bloom than young plants ; 
but few have much room for keeping them during 
winter, in suitable places. Geraniums are amongst the 
most useful of the flower-garden plants which deserve 
this care, and are, perhaps, the most easily managed. 
Unless very large specimens are wanted for next year, 
let the sides of the plants be pruned in, so that the pots 
may stand close together. All flowers should be re- 
moved ; but, with the exception of side pruning, every 
healthy leaf should be preserved, until the plants are 
established in the new soil, after which they may be cut 
down to any convenient height. If the soil is moist at 
the time of potting, Geraniums, Crassulas, Mesembry- 
anthemums, and other succulents, should have no water 
till they have commenced to root; it is by the abuse of 
this agent that hundreds of plants are killed. After 
potting, set them on the north side of a wall, where 
they will have some shelter from cold winds, as well as 
that afforded them from the sun by the wall. To ward 
off sudden frost during night, place some clean poles 
sloping against the wall, to support a sheet of canvas. 
In such a situation they will soon recover ; and when 
they appear to be making a new effort to grow, let them 
be placed in cool Vineries, Peach-houses, or frames, 
from which the frost is just excluded. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

Dauttas.— The late severe gales have made sad havoc 
with these noble autumnal flowers. The plants should 
be gone over, and the broken branches pruned away, 
gathering any pods of seed which it is desirable to save. 
Should the weather prove open, they will contribute 
still to the gaiety of the flower garden. Precautionary 
measures however should be taken to prevent the frost 
(should it come suddenly on), injuring the crowns of 
the roots, by drawing the soil carefully round. Look 
after the weak and late blooming seedlings; they are 
often the best. AvRrcuLas may now.be placed in their 
frames, allowing abundance of air, either by placing 


bricks under the corners, if of wood ; or by keeping the 
slides open in the sides of the frames, if of brick. The 
lights should be kept over the plants when heavy 
drenching rain is falling. Should any of the plants 
show a flower stem, which they will sometimes do, it 
will be requisite to destroy the pips. This should be 
done by removing them as well as the foot-stalks, but by 
no means should the stalk be broken over, as it will 
sometimes rot, and by so doing carry disease into the 
heart of the plant. Carnations AND PicotEEs.— Continue 
potting off,as the layers are ready. Beware of too 
much moisture. Nothing is so bad as damp for these 
very hardy plants, at this season of the year. Hotty- 
Hocks.—Do not delay making the necessary plantation, 
either plant singly on soil well enriched ; if in rows, 
they should stand at least 6 feet asunder. Very fine 
varieties have been exhibited in Regent-street during 
the season; and for a first-rate selection, our readers 
may consult the report thereon. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Let the autumn-sown Onions, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
and Lettuces, be protected from the ravages of snails, 
by dusting them with lime and soot. The smallest of 
the Cauliflowers not planted in hand-lights should be 
planted in a cold frame, where they can be protected 
from frost. Cold frames and covers for them should 
be immediately prepared and filled with Endive and 
Lettuce for winter and early spring. Let the ground 
beneath the frames be well drained, and a layer of coal- 
ashes placed below the soil, which will help to keep it 
dry, and prevent the upward progress of slugs, &c. A 
soil consisting of charred loam and leaf-mould, which 
should be moderately dry and free from insects, is best 
for this purpose. The plants should be lifted from the 
borders with good balls, and transferred to the frame, 
taking care not to break or injure the leaves. The 
latest crop of Cabbage Lettuce, intended to stand during 
winter, and come in for early spring use, should be 
planted in the driest, warmest, and most sheltered 
border, as it is an object of no small importance to 
secure a supply of this favourite salad. In very severe 
weather they may be protected by Fir boughs. For 
the protection of winter salads, as Endives, Lettuces, 
and late Radishes, and for preserving Cauliflower plants 
during winter, light wooden shutters will exclude frost 
better than glass sashes and wet mats; and as they are 
much less expensive, are in every way preferable. 
Light can be admitted by tilting the shutters at the 
back during rainy weather, and by removing them 
entirely when it is dry without being frosty. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Oct. 10, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMrERATUBE. 
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Ofthe Air. _ |Ofthe Earth.| wing. 3 


1 foot|}2 feet 
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Average.... 29.674 33.3 | 47.0 


4—Fogyy; very fine; partially overcast. 

5—Foggy; very fine; clear; frosty at night. 

6—Foggy; very fine; rain at night. 

7—Fine; boisterous; clear and boisterous at night. 
8—Clear; fine; clear and cold. 

9—Cloudless, but with slight low fog ; very fine; lightning. 
10—Clear; very fine; clear; rain at vight. 

Mean temperature of the week, 6 deg. below the average. 


Oct, 


State‘of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Oct. 19, 1850. 


Oct. 


Sunday 13 
Mon. 14 
15 


Friday 18 
Satur. 19 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 14th 
1834—therm. 71 deg.; and the lowest on the 19th, 1843—therm 22 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Back NUMBERS OF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: The publishe™ 
begs to say that the following may be had. Any subscriber 
who will forward postage stamps equivalent to as many 
numbers as are required, will have them sent free by post. 
The volume for 1847, price 30s,, and volume for 1848, price 
30s. 6d., can still be had. The volume for 1849 is now ready, 
price 30s. The volumes of former years are out of print. 

1841—1, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51. 

1842—1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 31, 32, 42, 45, 50, 51, 52. 

1843—138, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 50, 52. 

1844—All except 33, 36, 37, 46, 50. 

1845—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52. 

1846—4, 5, 6, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49. 

1847—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, 
21, Fas 2 28, 29, 32, 33, 36, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 

1848—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 53. 

1849—All except 46, 47, 49, 52. 

BEEs ; Anna. You had better apply to Mr. Milton, 10, Great 
Marylebone-street, London. Y. 

British Associration : Henry, The reports are published an- 
nually, and we presume may be purchased through the book- 
Sellers, 

Broccoxt Funevus ; Lyston. The Broccoli leaf is infested with 
Cystopus candidus, Léy., of which you will find a full account 
in the Journal of the Horticultural Society of London. 

CreErrers; D and N. Aristolochia Sipho will, we imagine, 
answer your purpose.t 

Dau ias: C Q. They come from Mexico, Their roots are 
perennial, Read Phillips’ ‘* Flora Historica.” 

DigtEton: JM, Much obliged, but the matter is merely of 
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local interest. The remark about the chimney-pieces re- 
minds us of the man who maintained that a chi'd could not 
be 10 yeare old, because to his certain knowledge ita frock 
was only six months old, 

DiseaseD Pear Leaves: W. We have always found a little 
Acarus in the spots on the Pear leaves, which are very 
common, and believe that they are due to the presence of the 
insect. Asthe Acarus burrows into the leafitis very diffi- 
cult to suggest anything for its removal. Early syringing 
might possibly be of use, for the removal of this and other 
little pests. 

Fences: W K. Privet, Holly, Yew, if not too high; for a 
dwarfer kind, Tree Box; for one dwarfer still, Cotoneaster 
microphylla. .A low fence might be made of Savin, by 
clipping it regularly, 

Fauit Trees; Thomas. For your south wall, the Royal George, 
Grosse Mig onne, Notlesse, Bellegarde, and Late Admirable 
Peaches ; the Elruge, Violette Hative, and Impératrice Nec- 
tarines; and the Large Early Apricot, For the east aspect, 
Royal and Moorpark Apricots, Greengage Plum; May Duke 
and Elton Cherries; Glout Morceau and Passe Colmar 
Pears. North aspect, three Morello Cherries, two Kentish 
do., Orleans Plum, Jargonelle Pear,||—Z 7' C, You may sub. 
stitute the Stanwick Nectarine for the Noblesse, if you can 
at present obtain it. Of the others, you would best procure 
one-year-old trained trees. The Vines you propose will do, 
the Cannon-hall being planted at the warmest end of the 
house, For south wall, the Large Early and Royal Apricots ; 
Noblesse, Royal George, and Bellegarde Peaches; and the 
Violette Hative Nectarine,||—M JB. Four dessert and eight 
kitchen Apples for espaliers: Dessert—Golden Reinette, 
Ribston Pippin, Court of Wick, and Scarlet Nonpareil, 
Kitchen Apples—Hawthornden, Keswick Codlin, Blenheim 
Pippin, Bedfordshire Foundling, Beauty of Kent, Dumelow’s 
Seealing, Rymer, and Mére de Ménage.|| 

GREENHOUSE: Country Parson. We find nothing of importance 
in your plan which requires criticism; quite the contrary. 
Employ two 4-inch pipes, the upper for the flow, the lower 
for the return. For so small a house you will have heat 
enough without passing the dining-room door; at that point 
we should return the pipe. As Yorkshire stone seems to be 
plentiful with you, we should use it for the shelf, and sup- 
port it on 4-inch brickwork. Plant your Vires outside the 
front wall. Get a Chasselas Musqué, in order to vary the 
sameness of so many White Muscadines. The hollow space 
under ¢ may be made useful either for forcing Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, &c., if kept damp; or for preserving such roots as 
Dablias, if kept dry. We prefer the slope in pencil to that 
in ink. 

Heatinc: WK. There is a full account of Polmaise heating in 
the Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. ii., partl; and 
very numerous sketches and plans in our yolumes for 1846, 
1847, and 1848. The cheapest apparatus is the common 
brick flue, which, well built, well managed, and kept clean, is 
as good as any other, Polmaise answers perfectly well, 
when properly constructed, and when a sufficient heating 
surface is provided. 

Insects: Jim. If you will allow your trees to be infested with 
the mussel scale, you must expect the fruit to be covered with 
the same vermin, There is no means of cleaning it except 
by scrubbing it two or three times with hot water.—T C. 
1, Pimpla manifestator ; 2, Dioctria elandica; 3, Alomyia 
Victor ; 4, Pompilus exaltatus; 5, Ichneumon raptorius ; 
6, Alomyia semiflaya; 7, Allantus solitarius; 8, Allantus 
ater; 9, Helophilus pendulus; 10, Helophilus hortorum. 
We must request our correspondents to confine their queries 
to the objects of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, as most of the in- 
sects now, and on several previous occasions, sent by “ T. C.,” 
have no connection therewith. W, 

Manures: HB. Bed-chamber slops, urine, &c., if allowed to 
stand for a few weeks, are good liquid manure for Chrysan- 
themums, Camellias, and pot plants in general, when manure 
is wanted. But itis far better to soak in them leaves, cinder 
dust, charcoal powder, and similar materials, and to use 
the mixture. 

MorpPHoLoay: Morningside. A very complete example of a 
common occurrence, Usually but one sepal assumes the 
leafy state. 

Names or Fruits: Micklewell. 1, Beurré Rance; 2, Beurré 
Diel; 3, Passe Colmar ; 4, if you compare the wood and leaves 
you will doubtless find the former yellow and the latter oval 
agreeing with thoee of the Passe Colmar; 5, Old Colmar.||— 
A C. 1, 3, Passe Colmar ; 2, appears to be Flemish Beauty ; 
5, something worthless ; 6, decayed, so that it cannot be de- 
termined whether it is the Kilwinning or common Calebasse.|j 
—JC.1, Lechfriande? 2, Glout Morceau; 3, Beurré Diel; 
5, appears to be Knight’s Monarch; 6, White Doyenné; 7, 
perhaps Passe Colmar, imperfect from a late blossom ; 9, 
Winter Nelis; 10, Comte de Lamy; 11, Easter Beurré; 12, 
Henri Quatre. Apple No. 1, Court-pendu Plat.|| 

Names oF Pants: J D. Blitum virgatum.—Curious. We have 
seen the plant before, and remarked its distinctness from 
C. crenatus. We believe it is not yet named. It does not 
appear in the recentenumeration by Prince Joseph of Salm 
Dyck of the plants of the order.—W S. Ceanothus azureus ; 
it is a greenhouee plant, or at least is scarcely hardy, Take 
up the Tigridias now ; dry the roots thoroughly, and keep them 
through the winter dry, and where frost cannot reach them. 
—@ M. Diplotaxis tenuifolia, Valantia cruciata, and some 
Campanula, not to be determined by such a specimen, which 
has no radical leaves.—Diss. Alva, or rather Ulva marina, 
is the common Zostera. M. J. B.—Vitis. 1, 3, and 5, Lastrea 
spinulosa; 2, Polystichum aculeatum; 4, Asplenium Filix- 
feemina; 6, Osmunda regalis; 7, Asplenium lanceolatum. 
The latter and A. Adiantum nigrum are continued as two 
distinct species in the new edition of “ Britieh Flora.” S.— 
W W F. Hymenophyllum Wilsonii. S.—Oulton. The Dari 
seed is Durroo, the corn of a kind of Grass called Andro- 
pogon Sorghum alias Holeus Sorghum. There are many 
varieties of it, You cannot cultivate it profitably in England. 
—Todd. 1, Epidendrum cochleatum; 2, Liparis longipes.— 
Micklewell. Next week. 

Rats: WPP. Oil of Rhodium will attract rats. Is that 
what you want to know ? 

SrEps: B. Send your friend in Bombay all sorts of the newer 
flower and vegetable seeds except such as come to us from 
India itself, All sorts of Californian, Mexican, and New 
Holland plants are acceptable there, 

Suauss: AJB, Tree Box will possibly suit your purpose.t 

SewacE: WS. R, Phillips, Esq., Museum of Giconomic Geo- 
logy, Jermyu-street. ft 

Tots AND Tan: A B. Tan is not manure, and, we suspect, 
liable to toll. You should consult your solicitor. 

Victoria: W T. We decline acquiescing in the change of 
Y. regia into V. regine, or V. amazontea, for reasons which 
will be given in Paxton’s “Flower Garden,” when Sir W. 
Hooker’s illustrations of the plant shall have appeared, 

Watnut Grarrine: A Constant R. This can only be per- 
formed in the spriog. In ample time for next year we will 
tell you what is known about the operation. 

Vines: Vitis, We see no objection to your planting in the 
border inside the pit by the back wall, and training down 
the sashes, The roots will not be too far from the glass ; we 
imagine vou will have heat enough from a well-constructed 
flue to carry out early forcing.} 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Dantas: NG. Your “ Fancy,” No. 13, is a full flower, of good 
average form, large and showy—an essential quality in this 
class of Dahlias. Thecolours are similar to those of Master 
G. Clayton ; but in other respects it is much superior to that 
variety. No. 17 (carmine) is neither novel nor good.* 
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Me J. C. NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S, Consulting and, _ 


Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, &c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderate terms. 


UANO AND OTHER MANURES FOR WHEAT 

SOWING.—On Sale, Guano (finest Peruvian), Super- 

phos phate of Lime, made from Bone, Bone-dust and half-inch, 

Dried and Prepared Night-soil, Urate, Gypsum, &c. Also 

Foreign and English Linseed Cake of the best quality.—Apply 
to Mark ForTHERarL1, 204 a, Upper Thames-street, London, 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—As Agents:of the Peruvian 
Government for the importation and sale of this valuable 
MANURE, we think it right, for the protection of consumers 
and respectable dealers, to apprise them that the adulteration 
of the article is still extensively practised, and to recommend 
them to apply either to ourselves, to our agents, Messrs. GissBs, 
Briout, and Co., of Liverpool and Bristol, or to dealers of 
established character, in whose honesty and fair dealing they 
can place implicit confidence. AnrTony Gisss and Sons, 


\/ ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawese’s Factory, Deptford ac 


Clover Manure, perton.., ... +» 0 
Turnip Manure, do. ag sas one ect Siti al a) 
Superphosphate of Lime ae a ase f 4 : 


Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites a Pee 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 91. 15s, per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 9I. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, dc. 


ib Dieses LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-atreet, Blackfriars. Epwarp Porser, Secretary. 


GC EEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific HortieuJturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 


are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


WARMING, 
OT-WATER APPARATUS, with improved 


Boilers, requiring no brickwork, and arranged to con- 
tinue in action from 12 to 16 hours without attention, adapted 
for Churches, Chapels, Conservatories, and every description of 
Building, supplied and erected on the most reasonable terms, 

Also the THERMANTERION, an apparatus which warms 
without injuring the air, and recommends itself on account of 
its simplicity, durability, efficiency, and economy, especially 
adapted for Churches, ‘Chapels, Halls, or Buildings, only used 
occasionally, — Apply to SPILLER and TAYLeR, Engineers, 
Battersea, 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


2§. ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


a 


F M‘NEILL ann Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
e row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
“THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 

purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two SinveR MEDAL 
Parzes. and is the Felt soLeny patronised and adopted by 

Her MaseEsty’s Woops anD Fosssts, 

HonovurRaBLE Boarp or ORDNANCE, 

HonovugaBLe East Inp1a Company, 

HoNnovuBnABLE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Masesty’s Estatx, IsLe of Wicut, 

Royat Boranic GaRpDEns, REGENT’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond‘ 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SociETY’s Housz, Hanover- 
square. bast 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 


Paice ONE PENNY PER SQUARE Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Builders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

@@ The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 


F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

‘The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘NerL1 and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
aby proposed particular application of the Felt. 
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DROITWICH UNION. 
CHOOLMASTER AND SCHOOLMISTRESS 
WS) WANTED.—NOTICE is hereby Given, that the Guardians 
of Droitwich Union will, on Wepnespay, the 16th day of 
October next, at their Board Meeting, proceed to the Election 
of a SCHOOLMASTER and SCHOOLMISTRESS, for the 
Droitwich Union Workhouse School. Candidates must not be 
less (han 25 years of age, and will be expected to be not only 
competent to instruct the children in the elements of those 
branches of learning which are taught in the school, but also 
to be thoroughly versed in the principles of industrial training, 
as approved and recommended by the Committee of Council on 
Education, and practically acquainted with the mode of incul- 
cating the same, The parties appointed must be able to pass 
the examination of her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, and the 
Election will be subject to the approval of the Poor-law Board. 

Salaries proportioned to the competency of the teachers 
elected, which will be tested by examination, will be given of 
not less than 35/. per annum, together with such rations as the 
house affords, and washing, for the Schoolmaster ; and of not 
less than 251, per annum, together with such rations as the 
house affords, and washing, for the Schoolmistress, if respect- 
ively duly qualified. 

Candidates are requested to send in, free of expense, their 
applications in their own handwriting, with Testimonials 
addressed to ‘“‘ The Clerk to the Guardians of the Droitwich 
Union, Droitwich,” and superscribed ‘‘ Application for the 
Office of Schoolmaster,” or ‘‘ Schoolmistress ” (as the case may 
be) on or before Tuesday, the 15th day of October next. 

No applicant need attend before the Board unless officially 
written to for that purpose. 

By order of the Board. 
Board Room, September 25. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
¢ Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘ No.” 
‘‘ Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 
eABY WEDLAKE anv COS OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction, 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements, 
118, Fenchurcb-street, London. A pamphlet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 


HeEngy BEARCROFT. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


‘ DL 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E; DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

© to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
toot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, snow, and froet, and 

has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foot. 
CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 
Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croaeon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


into the barns. The rest is set up 12 sheaves to- 
gether, and allowed to remain in the fields. Thresh- 
ing is kept going as vigorously as possible, and as 
soon as the small portion secured at harvest is 
threshed out another lot is dug from beneath the 
snow, dried by artificial heat, and threshed immedi- 
ately. Another portion is then got in from the 
fields, dried in the same way, and threshed. In 
this way the month of January is often spent before 
the whole is secured. It will be easily imagined in 
what sort of a condition the grain will be, after such 
treatment, and what nice fodder the straw will 
make. 

Labour is cheaper than with us, farm labourers 
receiving about 12/7. per annum; but as our in- 
formant said that he was obliged to employ 15 men 
jon a two-hundred acre farm, which five English 
labourers might have managed after their fashion, 
the English farmer may be almost said to have the 
advantage even here. 

It is unnecessary for us to point out the superior 
social position an Englishman occupies, but we think 
it ought to still some of the murmurs in which our 
labourers sometimes indulge to be told that all the 
interior of Russia is cultivated by serfs or slaves, 
over whom their master has almost unlimited power. 
These serfs cultivate the estates of their owners, and 
in general receive no wages, but are allowed to work 
two days in the week for themselves. A male serf 
is worth 120/., a woman rather less. Very little 
Wheat is grown except in southern Russia, and the 
only market at which it can be sold to any extent is 
Odessa, on the Black Sea. To this place the corn 
is carried in bullock carts over a country nearly 
destitute of roads, for upwards of 200 miles. Just 
fancy the farmers of Northumberland or Devonshire 
being obliged to carry the produce of their farms to 
London for sale. The carts which the Russian 
employs for bringing his corn to Odessa are home 
made, and put together without any iron in wheels, 
axles, or any part about them. When the seaport 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS 
Taurspax, Oct. 17—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
THvESDAY, — %4—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelana. 


Tat farmers are seldom travellers, and that 
travellers, properly so-called, are as seldom well- 
informed in agricultural matters, must surely be the 
reason why we know so little of the farming capa- 
bilities of the various countries of Europe. This 
ignorance is to be regretted, as we are persuaded 
that if possessed of more correct information respect- 
ing foreign agriculture, there would be less alarm 
in the minds of farmers respecting their prospects, 
than at present unhappily prevails. To make good 
this assertion we will briefly give the description of 
Russian agriculture as we received it from an 
intelligent Russian gentleman, himself a farmer, 
near Riga, and who has lately visited England for 
the purpose of inspecting our farming operations. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Riga, Clover 
is generally grown between a crop of Rye and Oats, 
but further into the country Clover and rotations are 
alike unknown. White crops are taken one after 
another until the land is tired ; and we were informed 
that this wretched system may be regarded as a not 
overdrawn picture of Russian farming. In the 
duchy of Courland, adjoining Riga, there is a great 
extent of land so poor that it is not enough to lay 
the land down to Grass to bring it round—it is 
actually left for 15 or 20 years, or until it is covered 
with brushwood, which is stubbed up and burnt. 
The land will then yield two or three crops of corn, 
and is again abandoned to brushwood. 

Turnip crops are grown but sparingly, and the 
great objection to Potatoes is, that as they are not 
ready to be removed until the end of September, the 
season for sowing Rye is lost. No kind of out- 
door work can be done in the winter, as the snow 
will often lie 5 or 6 feet deep for weeks. The con- 
sequence of this is, that all animals, sheep not ex- 
cepted, must be kept in the house the whole winter. 
And as for housing the corn it is only in early situa- 
tions that a small portion of the crop can be got 


is reached, corn, bullocks, and cart are all sold, and 
the farmer walks home again ; his journey of 200 
miles to the market town occupying 8 or 10 weeks. 

It is not our intention to undervalue the diffi- 
culties, either past or prospective, under which the 
English farmer may suffer, but it may be well to tell 
him that his brethren in other parts of the world 
have, in some respects, still greater difficulties to 
contend with. 

It is very much to be desired that more correct 
information could be obtained respecting the agri- 
culture of Europe than we at present possess. Such 
information would be both valuable and interesting. 
The late French Government published one or two 
works on the subject—properly qualified indi- 
viduals having been employed to report on the 
agriculture of Germany and the adjoining countries. 
Our Government is a source to which we are so 
little accustomed to look for assistance in such 
matters that we can only recommend it to the serious 
consideration of our agricultural societies. There 
could be no reason why a prize offered for such a 
subject should not be open to foreigners as well as 
Englishmen. 


As this is the season when farmers purchase 
Artiriciat Manures for top-dressing autumn-sown 
corn, it may be well to reiterate the caution we have 
often urged respecting what they buy in the name 
of guano. It appears, from a newspaper paragraph, 
that at least dowble the quantity of the guano im- 
ported has been sold. This is a very serious picture 
of the extent to which adulteration must be carried, 
and supplies a very intelligible reason for the bad 
crops of Turnips occasionally seen. For the loss 
caused by adulteration is not to be estimated by the 
difference between the money paid and the actual 
value of the article bought; we must take into 
account the far more serious loss of crop which has 
arisen from its use. 

We have remarked, on previous occasions, that 
farmers haye themselves most to blame in the matter; 
they prefer the so-called guano at 7/. to the genuine 
at 10/. If they would consider for a moment they 
might easily ascertain the almost certainty that the 
low priced article is much the more costly of the 
two. The Peruvian guano, from the hands of the 


agents of the Peruvian Government, is the only 
article that can be depended on, and as the price 
this season has been 10/., the stuff sold at 77. may be 
almost anything the consciences of the parties sell- 
ing it will allow them to make it. Having once 
begun to adulterate with sand, chalk, and such like, 
it is difficult to judge of the compost to which 
genuine guano will be converted in its passage from 
the higher to the lower price. But the evil would 
not be so serious as it is at present, were the whole 
of the low priced guano derived from the Peruvian. 
Patagonia supplies considerable quantities of a very 


‘inferior guano, which can easily be purchased at 


650 


prices varying from 5/. and upwards ; and it holds 
out other inducements besides its price ‘to the mant- 
facturer of cheap guano, namely, it is very wet, and 
is of a dark brown colour. A large quaritity of dry 
rubbish ‘can be added before ‘it is of such a con- 
sistency as'to be capable of application to the land. 
and its dark brown colour disguises such an amount 
of chalk us it would be impossible to add ‘to ‘the 
light-coloured Peruviap. Tt is from this Patagonian 
guano, then, that much of the trash sold under this 
name is derived. 

Now, farmers ‘may easily protect themselves, as we 
have often already told them. Letthem deal with men 
of established character, ‘and ask for the ‘best article. 
Let them keep a sample of the article, attested by 
the dealer, and in the event of the crop exciting 
suspicion, a very simple and cheap chemical exami- 
nation will afford an wunerring guide ‘to its real 
value’; and will satisfactorily guide a jury in an 
action for damage, as has already been proved in 
many instances. As an example of the benefit to be 
derived from chemical analysis, Professor ANDERSON 
states, that out of 30 guanos which ‘have passed 
under his eye, there ‘were only ‘nine whose purchase 
he would have recommended, the remaining 21 being 
“either very inferior or positively adulterated. This 
is bad enough ; but it is easy to see that it does not 
give an accurate idea of the proportion of good and 
bad guano to be met with in commerce, as the pos- 
sessor of an adulterated guano takes very good care 
to keep as clear of the chemist as he possibly can.” 

As far as has been ascertained, the top-dressing of 
autumn-sown corn ought always to contain as large 
a quantity of soluble phosphoric acid as possible, 
and some such substance as Rape-cake or shoddy 
(the refuse of woollen manufactures), both of which 
are capable of yielding ammonia by their decom- 
position. It would be advisable to apply this top- 
dressing at two different periods, say at the time of 
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sowing, and again early in February, in order, as far 
as possible, to avoid the risk of loss from rain-water. 

The yearly decrease of the supply of guano has 
led to the establishment of several very extensive 
manufactures for supplying a substitute, and we 
expect that at no very distant date the English 
farmer will derive from this source top-dressings 
and artificial manures suitable to the various crops. 
The use of bones prepared the way for guano, this 
prepared the farmer for using artificial manures, and 
if he can only obtain an honest article, it is im- 
possible to estimate the extent to which they will 
be used. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DUNGHILL.—No., II. 
(Continued from page 635.) 

Tne most ‘valuable niatter is the animal excrements, 
and, as we have before stated, the relative value of 
animal excrements depends ‘on the food which the 
animal consumes ; that from straw-fed stock is very 
inferior in azote, while that from fattening stock (fed on 
roots, grain, Linseed, and oilcake) is rich in azote, and 
makes the most powerful manure, The straw of all the 
leguminous plants (Beans, Peas, and Vetches) are all 
highly azotised, and are most valuable articles either as 
food or as litter. Knowing the quantity of azote in 
the food and in the litter we use, we can approach near 
to the quantity/of azote in the manure produced ; see 
Table below. And taking this as our datum, we can get 
at the value of our manure. 

All substances which contain azote have a great ten- 
deney to ferment. The vegetable substance which 
undergoes the most rapid decomposition has most azote 
in its composition ; thus the leaves and residue of Cab- 
bage, Mangold Wurzel, Swedes, Turnips, Carrots, and 
Potatoes, have azote in a high degree, and these undergo 
a vapid decomposition, giving out carbonic acid and 
hydrogen gas, and forming ammonia ; moist straw de- 
composes very slowly, unless some substance containing 
azote be mixed with it, such as urine or liquid manure. 

The following Table is an extract from Boussingault’s 
“ Rural Economy,” p. 391 : 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MANURES. 
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We may also judge of the value of manure by its ten- 
dency to ferment or decompose ; and this tendency is 
in the following order, provided the animals have been 
receiving the same kind of ‘azotised ‘food (grains, roots, 
Linseed, or oileake) : first, the hog ; second, the horse ; 
third, the sheep ; ‘and fourth, ‘the ox. 

No chemical action, tending to ‘the destruction ‘of the 
material of which a living'plant is composed, takes place 
during the life‘of the plant; external agents have no 
destructive effect upon them during this period; but as 
soon as the principle of ‘life is gone, chemical action 
instantly ‘takes place, producing decomposition, fer- 
mentation, putrefaction—a complete destruction of the 
form, and, at last, a “ total disappearance, not a vestige 
being left to testify their former existence.” 

_ In this decomposition the woody part (carbon) loses 
its solid form by uniting with the oxygen of the air 
becomes gaseous, forming, with the oxygen, carbonic 
acid gas, and is discharged into the atmosphere. As 
vegetable and animal matters, when they are decom- 
posed, are converted either into a liquid or a gas, we 
should endeavour’to prevent itseseape outof, or beyond 
our power of applying it; we should, therefore, en- 
deavour to direct the liquid so formed isto.a tank, 
bottling it up as it were for our use, and pour it over a 
heap of earthy compost or manure to make the mass 
ferment before it is used. The gas, as it escapes, 
should also have a something to detain it, or it. will be 
lost to us. The ammoniacal salts, gaseous and liquid, 
of which these exhalations and filtrations ‘consist have, 
however, great affinity for clayey earth, so that we can 
easily form a receiver of earth to hold it ‘till we want to 
use it ; this receiver is easiest made by bedding the 
dunghill and covering it over with earth before it fer- 
Ments; thegas having a greater affinity for the earth, 
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&c., than for the atmosphere, will thus take up its 
resting- place amongst it, so that we may have it in our 
power of raising it amongst the soil we cultivate. 

The extractive matter in manure of any kind is ‘the 
only part of it which is available to the growth of plants, 
hence the loss which the farmer ‘sustains by letting the 
drainings of the court yard and feeding houses run ‘to 
waste. All the urine from the feeding houses as well 
as from the stable, and the drainings from the yard, 
should be conducted to-a cistern from whence it may be 
pumped upon the dunghill compost, midden, or on 
earth, which should be made near the cistern for this 
purpose, 


dunghill is most evident, Inthe fermentation of the 
dunghill, when allowed to go on to the greatest extent, 
more than one-fourth of it is destroyed, being formed 
into carbonie acid gas, the'residue being a carbonaceous 
matter in a very'minute state of division, which may 
form'a soluble compound with the oxygen ‘of the air or 
with water; the blackness of the dung is owing to the 
carbon ; the change, therefore, which takes place in the 
dungheap forms soluble substances—earbonie acid gas, 
carburetted hydrogen, and ammonia ; part of these go 
off into the air and part into the stagnant pool, or runs 
to the brook, 

Professor Kovite, from his experiments on manure at 
the Royal Academy at Morglin, in Prussia, found that 
fresh dung lost 26.7 per cent. in 81 days, 35.6 in 254 
days, 37.5 in 384 days, 52.8 in 493 days ; the loss is in 
a much ‘greater ‘proportion ‘during the first ‘stages 
of its decomposition ‘than in the latter part of it. 
The dunghill may ‘be termed the farmer's laboratory, in 
which he prepares the materials forthe growth ‘of his 
future crop, and his success asia‘farmer will mainly de- 


The result of unrestrained chemical action in the | 


pend on the result produced in this lubovatory ; if he 
in this department of his business produces the articles 
which his erdps'require, and if they are properly applied, 
he may confidently anticipate an abundant return, 

Animal excrement undergoing an entire decomposi- 
tion loses 1} per cent. of its azote, and 9-10ths-of its 
weight; therefore ‘the sensible fermentation must be 
stopped before it gets to such a degree/as to discharge 
its azote and reduce its weight. As ‘the dung of the 
hog, the horse, and the sheep rapidly fermients, the best 
means to prevent loss from them 'is to bed the compost 
dunghill and cover it over with someearthy matter, and 
by carting over the compost hill to firm it, and ‘thas 
prevent its rapid fermentation. 

The ground on which the dunghill or compost midden 
is prepared should be level, and the materials of which 
it is 'to be composed should be regularly carted over it, 
80 as to spread that which tends rapidly to fermett 
under a covering of earth or other matter, which does 
not rapidly ferment. The bottom of this permanent 
place for preparing the manure must ‘be impervious, 'to 
prevent the liquid from sinking into the ground ; it’must 
therefore run into an open receivér on the two sides of 
the heap, so that it can at all times be scooped out and 
thrown upon the heap at very little expense. Earthy 
matter can be thrown down about these two ‘receivers 
and mixed with the liquid, and then spread over the 
surface of the dungheap every different kindof dung 
or other matter should be spread regularly and equally 
over the whole surface, and'the ¢arting over the surface 
will consolidate the mass and prevent violent fermenta- 
tion ; this and the repeated application of the liquid will 
keep it moist, and the carting over it will keep it firm, 
and the air being excluded from it feritentation will, to 
a great degree, be prevented, 

About a month before we require to use the manure 
it should ‘be carefully turned over, shaking out ‘the dung 
and mixing the earthy matter well, and ‘making the 
whole as loose and light as if we were to make a Cucum- 
ber bed of it ; this will generate a sensible fermentation, 
which can, however, be regulated by the application o£ 
liquid from the reservoir, or by the application of earth 
or salt, which will imbibe the volatile matter that m 
be formed during this process. We must bear in min 
that the outside of the heap fermentsmore readily than 
the ‘thiddle of it, as it has a more ready access to the am. 

The dunghill may be any thickness when ‘we are 
merely storing it, accumulating the mass, and wishing 
to prevent fermentation ; indeed the thicker it isthe 
less will it ferment ; but ‘when we turn it ‘over with a 
view of getting it to ferment tosuch.a degree as we wish, 
then it must be only of a certain. thickness—not more 
than 3 feet, as the aircannot pass through more ‘than 
this depth to give it oxygen to set it fermenting. _ 

The dung or exerements of animals should, if possible, 
be protected from the rain or weather; there should be a 
covered shed over ‘the dunghill or compost ‘midden, 80 
as to enable us to regulate the state of its fermentation, 
and preserve the decoction ‘of it from running to 


waste. J. M. 
(To be continued.) 


Home ‘Correspondence. 

Dung-heap Covers.—In compliance with the request 
of your correspondent “T. W, ‘I.” (and many others 
who have written to me), that I should, through the 
medium of your columns, publish some practical par- 
ticulars respecting my mode of roofing middens, their 
size, &e. &e., for the information of the farming com- 
munity, I beg to say I shall have much pleasure in so 
doing, desirous as I am, that every agriculturist, 
whether tenant or landlord, should benefit by plans 
from which I have myself received such practical 
beneficial advantage ; whilst, at the same time, I would 
not advise any person partially-to adopt them, unless he 
is prepared fully to ‘carry them out in their entirety. JI 
have at present ‘two roofed midden ‘steads (others in 
preparation), One is at the lower extremity of 2 
parallelogram yard ; on one side of this yard are ‘cow- 
houses, on the other a straw house, threshing machine, 
and cart sheds; the midden, as said, is at the bottom of 
the yard, and at right angles with it; it is 56 feet long, 
and 22 feet wide, and is inclosed by a water-tight wall, 
13 feet high at the lower side and ‘both ‘ends. The 
gable of the cow-house incloses part of the upper side, 
or that next the yard, the rest of this side/isopen to 
the yard, for the admission and ‘abstraction of the 
manure, It has four raised roofs thus AANA resting, 
on the wali, and against the gable of the cow-houses 
having ‘a zine gutter in each valley, to earry le 
rain water. The roofs are composed of the mecestary 
wooden rafters, which are sheathed with three-quarter 
inch boards, and over this M‘Neill’s felt, ‘which, when 
nailed on with half-inch tacks, receives two good coats 
of ‘boiled coal tar, mixed with a sufficient’ quantity of 
red ochre, to give it’a brown colour. The bottom of 
the midden stead is dished, and water tight, with an 
inclination to the liquid manure tank, at the lower end 
of the midden, The other roofed midden stead stands 
in the centre of aniadjoining parallelogram yard. At 
the upper end of this yard stands the outer shed of the 
threshing machine. The two sides and lower end are 
slated sheds, for fat cattle and young stock, opening 
into'the yard. ‘This midden stead, as said, stands in the 
centre of the yard, with a cart road round it; it is 
48 feet long, and 20 wide. It is walled 4 feet high from 
the surface of the yard on both sides, and one-end 5 the 
other end is open for taking away the manure. ‘On'the 
cross of this wall are cast-iron pillars 6 feet high, Supe , 
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porting a double oblong roof of the same materials as 
the other, with a zine gutter in the valley, and all round 
the eaves, to carry off the rain water. All'the buildings 
surrounding the yards are also guttered at the eaves for 
the same purpose. The bottom of this midden stead is 
also dished, and water tight, inclining likewise to the 
same tank as theother. In the tank isa hand pump, 
the nozzle of which is at a sufficient elevation to deliver 
the liquid on the surface of the manure in each midden, 
which is done every Saturday, or oftener, by means of 
leaden pipes, fixed into a trough at the nozzle of the 
ump. ‘The litter from the stables and milch cow 

houses is daily deposited inthe midden steads, and the 
urine is conveyed to the tank, by means of tiled drains, 
and also the urine, soap-suds &c., from the farm 
servant’s cottages. In addition to this, the Grass 
mowings of the lawn, which the eattle will not eat, 
the clippings and scourings of the hedges and ditches, 
ashes, sawdust, and in short every kind of rubbish, is 
layered on the heaps, which are never disturbed until 
the manure is required for use. Our fat cattle are 
never tied up in the sheds, and which are not pitted ; 
the manure in them only removed when it becomes 
inconveniently high. Our grazing cattle have the 
advantage of sheltering sheds in the fields, to protect 
them in winter from the inclemency of the weather, and 
in summer ftom a burning’sun and tormenting flies ; 
and from them, which are regularly littered, we procure 

od manure. The-stack-yard has a permanent roof of 
the same materials as the middens, supported by cast- 
iron pillars, the corn recumbent on a timber frame work, 
placed on capped stone pillars, to prevent the access of 
vermin. My manure tanks are capacious, and were 
sunk 15'years-since, when little, if anything, was said of 
the efficacy of tanks. 1 only wish they were at 2 lower 
elevation, in order to admit of the midden steads and 
cattle’sheds being also ‘sunk lower. Although I con- 
sider the processes I have endeavoured to detail are in 
advance of anything I have either seen or heard of, 
T am still very far from thinking they are not capable 
of amelioration—so much are agricultural improve- 
ments yet in the rear of other operations, which do not 
so vitally concern the public. weal. James Robertson 
Walker, Gilgarran, Whitehaven, October 1. 

Chloride of Lime u Prevention for Smut in Wheat. 
—I beg to send you, for the information of the nume- 
rous’class of readers of the Gazette, an account of an 
experiment lately instituted at the Botanic Gardens of 
the Royal Dublin Society, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the value of chloride of lime, first proposed by me 
asa prevention of smut in Wheat. From ‘some micro- 
scopic examination of the two kinds of smut with 
which our grain crops are liable to be attacked, and 
from the bleaching properties of chloride of lime, 
coupled with its alkalinity and deodorising ‘power, I 
was induced to believe that this substance would be 
peculiarly efficacious asia dressing for Wheat, and other 
corn seed, previous to its being sown—an expectation 
which, I am happy to say, experiment has fully justified. 
In last spring I procured 4 lbs. of very fine white 
Wheat'seed, 1 Ib. of which I laid aside, not having sub- 
jected it to any preparatory process. The remaining 
3 Ibs. I then mixed intimately with a large quantity ot 
smut or buut—thesporidia of the Uredo caries—in suf- 
ficient quantity to colour the’entire a light brown. This 
I divided into three equal parts, which, with the pre- 
ceding parcel of ‘clean seed, made four parcels of 1 Ib. 
eath. Ove pound of the infected'seed I then steeped 
for two hours in a saturated solution of chloride of lime, 
and, after pouring off the solution, sifted some fine sand 
over it to dry it, and thus render it-easily sown. The 
mixed portion of the infected seed I treated in the 
manner so sirongly recommended by the French com- 
missioners, viz., steeping the seed for two hours in a 
sattirated solution of sulphate ‘of soda, and drying with 
quicklime sifted over it. The third parcel of infected 


seed was not subjected to any further treatment. The | 


four parcels of seed'were then, on the 8th of March 
last, sown in four similar plots of ground ; they all 
appeared. above ground on the Ist of April, and, the 
crop being fully ripe, it was cut on the 5th September. 
The restilt of the experiment, which was apparent even 
while the crop was standing, 1 beg leave now to lay 
before you :—Plot No. 1, sown with 1Jb. of clean, un- 
dressed Wheat seed; No. 2, 1 lb. of infected seed 
steeped in solution of chloride of lime’; No. 3, 1 Ib. of 
infected seed steeped in solution of sulphate of soda, 
and dried with quicklime; and No.4, 1 1b. of infected 
seed, undressed. One pound ef the ears of the produce 
of each plot, cut close off, was counted, and the number 
ofthe sound and smutted ears recorded. In the same 
manner the number of straws in 1 Ib., deprived of the 
ears, was ascertained. ‘he following are'the numbers 
of each : 


Total No. of|No, of Sound|No, of Smutted|No, of Straws 


PLOBl Pursin Vib:|Ears'in 11b.| Bars in 1b. in 1b. 
No. 1. 336 336 = 234 
No. 2 364 362 2 268 
No. 3 632 352 220 278 
702 862 340 380 


Among: the numerous deductions which the foregomg 
estimation warrants, one is quite obvious —'that the 
chloride of lime dressing is ‘far more efficacious, as a 
preventive of smut or buat in Wheat, than the dressing 
80 highly recummended by the French commissioners, 
insuring not only the :grain from the attacks of the 
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determine not only the effieacy of the chloride of lime 

compared with the dressings in common'use, but to test 

its power in destroying that other pest of our cereal 

crops—the Uredo segetum. W.. Edward Steele, M.D., 

15, Hatch-street, Dublin. 

Ought Farm-yard Manure to be decomposed before 

led. to the Fieid2 —“ Wemay be allowed to express our 

surprise that such a question should have been raised 

in the present day, and still more that the affirmative 

answer should have been disputed by agriculturists of 

distinguished mevit.’’ (Boussingault.) Thegreat diver- 

sity of opinion that still exists on this important subject 

may now, for the most part, be traced to the want of 

experience, or to the injudicious application of the dung 

at a tinre when its beneficial effects are impeded by 

known causes: I find my statement, in a late number 

of the Gazette, has been assailed, and, indeed, ridiculed 

by Mr. W. E. Gill, and powerfully upheld by “J. D.” 
in the following page. I beg to inform your former 
correspondent that my remarks are fully corroborated 

by extended observation and experience on thorough- 

drained land. I will admit that by a proper preserva- 
tion of our farm-yard manure, and by fermentation 
—by permitting it to decompose under cover, and 
by adding to it from time to time those substances that 
fix the ammonia, we get the richest manure ever at the 
farmer’s command, * But recent manure loses weight 
by lying in the farm-yard. The moisture evaporates, 
and volatile matters escape by fermentation, By the 
time that the straw is*half rotten, this loss amounts to 
one-fourth of the whole weight, while the bulk is 
diminished one-half, If allowed to lie still longer the 
loss increases, till at length it may approach to one-half 
of the whole, leaving a weight of dung little greater 
than that of ‘the food and straw which have been con- 
sumed. The weight of common mixed farm-yard dung, 
therefore, obtained from 10 ewt. of dry food and straw, 
at different periods, may be thus stated approximately : 
10 ewt, of dry food and straw yield of recent dung, 23 
to 25\ewt. ; at the end of six weeks, 21 ewt. ; after eight 
weeks, 20 ewt.; when half rotten, 15 to 17 ewt.; when 
fully rotten, 10 to 13 ewt. These quantities are sup- 
posed to be obtained in the common open farm-yards, 
with the ordinary ‘slow process of fermentation.” 
(Johnston’s Lectures.) This loss is one great drawback 
to'the present method of decomposing our dung in the 
open yards. Wemay easily check the volatility of the 
ammonia, but a great waste of the soluble partsof our 
dung cannot without difficulty be prevented. The food 
of the plant'must become soluble before it can enter the 
spongeolets'of the roots. ‘T'o attain this end fermenta- 
tion is necessary, therefore it must be sufficiently 
accelerated to supply the requirements of the crop. 
The tenacious supersaturated clay, on which your corre- 
spondent delights to dwell, would, in all probability, 
impede the decomposition of the dung, and so'counter- 
act its beneficial effects, Experience has fully proved 
that the decomposition of good unfermented farm-yard 
dung will progress enough speedily, in we li-drained clay 
soils, to support the demand of the plants ; and by the 
aid of its mechanical action will supersede dung in any 
other state. Here we are following Nature’s laws, the 
infallibility of which we dare not doubt. Itis so ordered 
that the constituents of which our plants are composed 
shall be slowly liberated, to support the growing demand 
of the plants, that nothiag may be lost. With fresh as 
with other dung it will be most efficacious to the crop 
for whith it is applied when led on at a proper season. 
No definite rules can easily be laid down as an unerring 
guide in this difficult part of farming practice. But this 
I may safely say—for those plants that have a speedy 
growth and early maturity, it is necessary that the 
decomposition of the dung in the soil should have pro- 


the growing plant. I wish it to be understood that the 
mauure which [ am here advocating is not that strawy 


to the plants. 


render it light and penetrable to the gases engendered. 


perfect degree. 


Dorset. 


gréssed sufficiently to yield a ready supply of food to 


material your correspondent would have us believe, but 
contains an abundance of phosphates, and a large supply 
of nitrogen in the shape of urea, uric acid, mucus, &e., 
which by ‘their speedy decomposition will yield ammonia 
«Care must be taken to bury it well in 
the furrow, when the dung will of itself ferment and 
communicate its heat to the soil, whilst the straw will 


By means of the ammonia which it produces, it acts 
strongly upon the insoluble mould which these soils 
often contain, and produces several effects, of which 
one of the principal is to bring into action the nutritious 
portions of the soil which it before contained, and 
which decomposed: manure produces in but a very im- 
On the other hand, little benefit and 
sometimesreven inconvenience is derived from unde- 
composed manure on light poor lands, which contain 
but little moisture, and consequently require all that 
could be communicated to them by the manure.” (Von 
Phaer.) Theory and experience alike demonstrates that 
the ‘most economical, expedient, and profitable way of 
applying dung to thorough drained viscous clay land, is 
in an unfermented state. George Summers, Sloke Wake, 


Flax—tIn what publications can I get the best ac- 
count of the culture and after management and pre- 
paration of Flax, where both seed and fibre are objects 
to be attended to? The Flax Improvement Society of 
Ireland have introduced many improvements, have 
they not? Do their publications give a full account of 
the best process; and where are they to be bad, and 


soft soap and machinery, the fibre is more completely 

separated than by steeping, and uninjured by that pro- 

cess, Wien Flax is to be separated by this new 

process, the cultivator has only to pull it in handfuls, 
dry it, bind it into sheaves or faggots, and put if up in 

stacks like corn till wanted by the manufacturer ;” and 
in the next page, “ Lee’s method of breaking Flax and 
hemp without dew retting was invented in 1810 and 

was the first step towards a great improvement br ought 
nearer perfection by the new patent machines of Messrs. 
Hill and Bundy,” and he gives a figure of the machine 
(1825 edition). Is, then, steeping dispensed with in the 
most approved management of Flax, and are these 
machines in use? J. F. [Sehenk’s method of steeping 
Flax, in which warm water is used, and the process 
effected in 50 to 60 hours is, the likeliest improvement 
upon the old plan. All requisite information will be 
had on application to the secretary, directing to J. 
M‘Adam, jun., Esq,, at Belfast. A visit to Belfast 
would be the likeliest method of gaining information.] 
Clay Lands.—The fallowing of lands was very 
extensively followed by the ancients, in order to refresh 
and recruit the land by a year’s rest, after it had carried 
crops for a certain time. It has been practised in our 
island from time immemorial, and at this day it forms 
the foundation of all profitable agriculture. On the 
deseription of lands not fitted for green crops, there 
are not wanting many theoretical, and some very 
eminent practical men, who ‘contend that fallows may 
be abolished altogether; but they only show their 
ignorance, and evince their total unacquaintance with 
the stubborn soils that require that operation. No 
mode of eultivation yet discovered can supersede the 
necessity of the pulverisation and cleaning effected by 
fallowing, or reduce the soils at the proper time to a 
fit state for any plant known to us, except by a sum- 
mer’s working. It may be deferred or omitted, in one 


half cleansing, or smothering crops. But it must again 
recur, and often with little benefit obtained by omission, 
especially in the case of the poorer and more stubborn 
clays. Frequent draining has been mentioned as likely 
to effect a radical change in clay soils, and to fit them 
for green crops; but the total subtraction of water 
may destroy the viscous tenacity necessary for crops, 
especially to Wheat and Beans. And any case of 
alteration yet effected may have arisen from a new 
constitutional alliance of the soil, or from the clay 
approximating to loam, The eonversion of Wheat clay 
lands, properly so called, into green crop soils, even of 
the most difficult kind, is yet a problem in which are 
given all the modes and means known to us to produce 
a green crop, or any other crop, with equal general 
advantages to the land and to the cultivator. Much, 
or most of the aversion entertained against the summer 
fallowing of land, by prejudiced and hasty observers, 
arises from the unskilful and slovenly manner in which 
it is often performed. There is a most painful differ- 
ence, certainly, between a well cleaned and thriving 
green crop, and a summer fallow of clods and weeds. 
But the same degree of skill that produced the 
former is able, with the same attention, to remove 
the latter; and there is not, in the whole course of 
modern cultivation, a more pleasing sight than a well- 
formed summer fallow in the end of the season, the 


understood, 
will incur the loss or reproach of bad fallowing of land, 
and thus throw the blame on the system instead of the 
performance. A very considerable part of the clay land 
in England is lying in ridges of a crooked serpentine 
form, of unequal breadths at the ends, and often termi- 
nate in a poiut in the middle of the field. The working 
of the land in consequence becomes very awkward, and 
many attempts have been made to straighten the ridges 
—and in some cases success{ully, from the ridges not 
being very crooked or very high ; but in very many 
eases, with great damage, from the contrary circum- 
stances of height and shape. By reason of long con- 
tinued gathering of the ridges in the olden mode of 
cultivation, the subsoil is. convex as wellas the upper 
soil, and when the newly-made ridges took a crossing 
or slanting direction over these convexities, the water 
lodged in the hollows, and reduced the full half of the 
land to a state of mortar. Much loss was in many 
cases sustained, and the failures had the usual effect of 
deterring other attempts where the same obstacles did 
not exist. It has been reeommended to make a com- 
plete alteration at once, by a levelling with the spade, 
removing the too high subsoil to the lower places, and 
then replacing the top soil. But this expense would in 
many cases exceed the value of the land, and has been 
little used. Where the ridges are not very high and 
very crooked the performance is easily effected by the 
plough and the harrow filling up the hollow places 5 
and, inextreme cases, a very safe method consists im 
making with the plough a narrow ridge of 4 or 5 feet 
in breadth in the old deep furrows, and increasing it in 
width every following course of fallowing, till it rises 
and fills the hollows, and levels the high ridges, when 
new ridges may be drawn as nearly as possible in the 
direetion of the old ones, and then the water will obtain 
a gradual flow. This method may be reekoned slow, 
but it is the safest and the most economical yet prac- 
tised, being wholly done by the common plough. D. 
New Wheat Drili: gluten a specific mark of Wheat, 
&c.—I thank you for giving publicity to the account I 


fungus, but preventing the deterioration of the straw 
which this Uredo appears also to occasion. 1 purpose 
next year to repeat this experiment, with a view to 


who is the Secretary of the the Society ? 
Agriculture, he says, ‘‘ Of late an invention has bee 


| made by Lee, of Middlesex, by which, with the aid of | write sufficiently explicit to satisfy the whole. 


In Loudon’s ; 
n | inquiries made to me concerning it, although I did not. 


sent you of my drill, as it will in part answer several 


The drill 


course of cropping, by the substitution of leguminous OF , 


impossibility of producing 2 crop upon it being always-, 
Bat no farmer who knows his business ~ 


a ee eae 


is 84 inches wide from wheel to wheel, and it requires 
on stiff land two horses, but on light land one horse 
will do very well, or in other words it is worked like the 
common drills in use. My invention is machinery 
which drops the grains of seed one by one in the rows 
as the drill moves on, or it will drop more than one 
as required; but unlike my thin-seeding friend, Mr. 
Mechi, who drops, 10, 15, and even 20 grains in one 
place, my drill, when worked for me, drops but one 
seed at a time, and nothing shall induce me to put in 
more, and by which means on an average I drill almost 
a peck an acre of Wheat and Barley, or if I aimed at 
great accuracy, so as to obtain an extraordinary crop 
of Wheat, I should put in about six quarts of seed. I 
know you prefer six pecks, that is, 48 quarts an acre ; 
and a speaker at Mechi’s gathering said he required at 
least 96 quarts. I hope free-trade will annihilate this 
waste, and I think education joined to free trade will 
accomplish this desirable object in a few years. Around 
me the delusion is vanishing away fast : I have reduced 
the seed with many, full a bushel anacre. The more I 
read and reflect upon your last the more it puzzles me. 
For more than 30 years have I applied my mind to 
the subject that it treats of, during which time I have 
conversed with many persons. I have read many autho- 
rities, I have made as many experiments as my humble 
means and abilities would enable me, and seen as many ; 
and I have at farmers’ clubs and Literary and Mecha- 
nics’ institutions delivered lectures, and all have proved 
to my mind that the quantity of gluten in Wheat is a 
specific mark of Wheat; and that it is so I stake my 
reputation against Sir G. Mackenzie’s and Mr. Lawes’s 
“facts”? to the contrary, I have in our union work- 
house and in my parish for the last 10 or 12 years 
made observations and experiments on the food for 
infants, and the facts I have obtained are so convincing 
to me that I have had serious thoughts of drawing the 
attention of the poor-law board and the Government to 
them. They are completely against your authorities. 
I will give you two recent cases in our own parish, or 
within the last year ; two women had infants, and one 
of them had no milk, and one was ordered by the parish 
surgeon not to sucxle her infant she being in a bad 
state of health, through poverty. I saw the infants, 
neither of which was astrong child. I asked the mothers 
to feed them as I directed, and one of them, whose child 
was very weak and sickly, consented, but the other 
refused, saying that she gave it beautifully white bread, 
and if it were the will of the Lord that the child should 
die I could not save it. The last funeral I had was that 
poor infant’s. The other child is now as fat and healthy 
as any child in my parish. Life and death here there- 
fore, I am satisfied, depended chiefly on the difference 
of the bread the two infants were fed with : and I could 
give you many other examples ; in fact, you have my 
permission to publish what I now state, namely, that 
in poor houses thousands of children perish annually, 
not from bad nursing so much as from not having given 
to them a sufficiency of gluten in their food. The same 
rule, also, refers to labourers ; give them bread full of 
gluten and they will be strong and healthy, but not 
otherwise: modern bread is worthless. Nor are Sir. 
G. Mackenzie and Mr. Lawes more correct in reference 
to the kinds of Wheat. I stake my reputation that 
different kinds of Wheat grown in the same field side 
by side will possess different quantities of gluten in 
them. You have my permission'to publish this also. I 
am sure all scientific men will likewise agree with me 
here. I have proved it over and over again, and can 
prove it now with three kinds of Wheat grown side by 
side this last year. G. Wilkins. [We did not deny that 
Wheat was distinguished among other grain by contain- 
ing a large proportion of gluten—but we did deny that 
Egyptian Wheat or any other “species ’’of Wheat could 
be distinguished from among the others by comparing its 
proportion of gluten with that of the others. The pro- 
portion of gluten is not a “specific”? mark of Wheats. 
They differ in this particular not according to species 
so much as according to circumstances of growth. ] 
Productiveness of the Peruvian Barley.—I dibbled 
this year one peck in an acre of ground ; the produce 
has been 22 bushels, the weight per bushel is 64lbs.— 
the bread made from it is superior to that of common 
Barley bread, and not darker than some of the red 
Wheats would yield, after the bran has been removed. 
In flavour and appearance it might be mistaken for dark 
Wheaten bread. Do you think that if the Peruvian 
Barley had been sown thicker, or broadcast, it would 
have produced a larger crop? Twenty-two bushels an 
acre is a small produce, although it may appear a 
tolerable yield, from the small quantity of seed sown. 
The seed was dibbled about six inches apart, two or 
three grains ina hole. The land in which it was sown 
was tolerably strong land, immediately adjoining the 
Peruvian Barley ; in the same field I sowed less than a 
bushel of black Barley ; it produced at the rate of 60 
bushels per acre, but the bread made from it is very 
dark. X. Y. 

The Pasture near my house is completely overrun 
with, I have no doubt, the cockchafer—or Melolontha 
vulgaris, These insects appear to be in their second or 
third year, as far as I can understand from a book 
describing and delineating the several stages of their 
existence. There are spots in the field where, what 
with the grubs and the birds who banquet upon them, 
the Grass is entirely killed ; and on moving the withered 
blades, considerable numbers of these animalculz pre- 
Sent themselves ; and turn up the sward where you will, in 


apparently the healthiest parts, they appear to be almost 
#8 numerous. Three of my most intelligent farmers 
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know not what advice to give me, besides claying and | 


cropping. A writer, whose work I accidentally possess, 
informs me that the most effectual means discovered of 
destroying my enemies, some 20 years ago, were attack- 
ing them in muck heaps, &c., and catching them on the 
wing. I am, as you may suppose, anxious to know if 
some more practicable preventive of their depredations 
may not have been devised by later naturalists suitable 
to my case. K. 

Railways.—1 perceive in this month’s “ Civil En- 
gineer’s Journal,’ an extract from the Agricul/ural 
Gazette on Farm Buildings, wherein an allusion is made 
to the application of railways and machinery. That you 
may know agriculturists are looking in the right direc- 
tion, I beg to inform you I am just completing an entire 
new steading at Lymm, Cheshire, for Thomas Ridgway, 
Esq., where all you have stated respecting railways for 
agricultural purposes is carried out. In this instance, 
a railway is formed at the back of the barns and a range 
of buildings, the stacks standing on frames, as usual, 
over a double line of rails. There is a frame on wheels 
placed on the outside of the barn, which holds corn in 
the straw ; this is threshed out, first being thrown direct 
into the feeding board of the threshing machine. When 
the frame is relieved of its load, it is run under the 
other frames, which are wedged up—the wedges are 
knocked away and the fixed frame with its load rests 
upon the one on wheels ; to this is attached a rope from 
the steam engine, and the stack is bodily moved to the 
feeding board. The stacks are placed under skeleton 
sheds, thus securing the grain from wet, when being 
harvested—saving the expense of thatching—the loss of 
grain by removal—the expense of carting from the 
stacks to the barn, and there unloading into the bay of 
the barn ; also the expense of removal from the bay to 
the machine. It is calculated that on the outlay for the 
sheds and rails a per centage of 10 per cent. is obtained, 
after making the proper allowances for wear and tear, 
The security from weather during harvest is moreover 
obtained, which is a most important consideration in 
such a wet county as Cheshire. Railways are laid 
through the bullock sheds, and the food supplied direct 
from trucks, one man feeding 70 or 80 bullocks in about 
an hour. The principle of the threshing machine is 
original ; it issmall, compact, and effective. The steam 
engine is applied for a multiplicity of purposes, and 
pumping the water into a tank above forming the roof 
of the engine shed. A sufficient fall is obtained to sup- 
ply the whole of the premises, house, &c. In the dairy 
it produces a fountain in summer—in winter, warm 
water is supplied in pipes to the dairy, and to a whole 
range of poultry houses—in the latter for inducing early 
incubation ; it is also carried by similar means round a 
shed used for sprouting Potatoes, by which means the 
Potatoes are taken to market three weeks earlier than 
they would be by the common process. This is a long 
established fact in Cheshire, even by the process of 
sprouting by a primitive process common in the county. 
The grinding of Beans, bruising of Oats, cutting of 
chaff, &c., is carried on in a room over the barn and 
adjoining the granary, and when the food is required 
for the cattle it is mixed in this room and let fall 
through a trap into a truck and conveyed direct to the 
cattle sheds. G. A. Dean, Agricultural Architect and 
Engineer. 


Sortettes, 

NortH LancasHire, Sept. 11: The Economy of 
Preparing and Applying Farm-yard Manures, espe- 
cially in a liquid form. 

Mr. W. J. GagnettT said: The reason why the Council of the 
Society selected this subject was that they considered it a very 
important one—very important to practical men, and very im- 
portant to scientific men, to take into their consideration, and 
also to enable them by their experiments and examination of 
the matter, to lay it before practical men, for them to make 
the most of it, to perfect it, and to carry it out on their own 
farms. Now, in the consideration of this subject the Council 
had thought it a very important one, inasmuch as it was not 
only important in its results to agriculturists, but there was a 
great diversity of opinion prevailing, among all classes of 
farmers, as to the best modes of preserving and keeping farm- 
yard manure, and the best modes of using it and laying it on the 
ground. Some maintained that the solid part was better Jaid 
under cover, while others maintained that it was better in the 
open air. Some maintained with regard to the liquid that it 
should be used early, while others maintained that it should be 
kept some time in tanks before being used. There was also a 
diversity of opinion as to the most economical mode of laying 
it upon the ground, and all these questions raised so many 
questions for practical men to consider, that the Council 
thought they could not bring before the notice of the Society 
generally any better subject for discussion than thie—relating 
to the manures of the farm both in a liquid and in a solid state, 
He was in hopes, for one, that the discussion which would take 
place that day would not be confined entirely to the economy 
of farm-yard manure, but that it would be extended to the 
several modes of preparing and making use of liquid manure 
and the manure of towns. He had a notion himself*that there 
was an immense fund of fertilising properties in these manures 
now allowed to run to waste in the sewage of towns, and which 
they and the cleverest men in the land were at their wit’s end 
to know what to do with. He could not help thinking that 
there was some mode of converting these manures, which are 
now nothing but a nuisance through the length and breadth of 
the land, to the benefit of the farmer.—Professor Way said he 
would first of all come to the question, What is farm-yard 
manure? Now supposing they had a native forest of trees—in 
tbe west of America, for instance—they had them growing year 

after year, shedding their leaves annually, and the soil growing 
over them ; and it did not require much logic to find out that 
these trees, which had first begun with saplings, must have 
increased enormously till they formed the immense amount of 
timber which was to be found in these forests. That a great 
amount of the subsistence of these trees came from the air was 
quite manifest, for without its aid the soil could not furnish the 
immense amount of timber found in these forests, In ordinary 


agriculture they planted seeds, the seeds came into plants, and 
by and by they had a crop, which crop they took off the land to 
the farmstead. Supposing the crop to be a Turnip crop, then 
tbat crop was consumed in the farm-yard, and at the same 


time a certain amount of manure and a certain amount of beef 
and mutton was produced. The beef and mutton were taken 
off the farm and sold at the market, and they could not 
doubt that the quantity of manure by which the beef and 
mutton were produced was maintained; so that a large pro- 
portion of the substance which produced plants was never 
carried away to the market, but went out in the shape of 
manure, Obviously, in practical agriculture, the object wag 
to return all that to the soil which had not been used in the 
production of beef and mutton. They ought to divide their 
crops—supposing, for instance, a Turnip crop—into two, 
namely, that which produced the beef and mutton and that 
which produced a second crop. The economy of manure was 
to add everything to the soil which had not been used in the 
production of meat, Nowin the use of the different substances 
which came off the field where the Turnips were grown, and 
which were not for the production of meat, they were not able 
always to return the manure immediately to the soil; and the 
question was, how it could be preserved with the least charge. 
There were two or three forms of feeding which were now 
questions of dispute, There was the old system of farm-yard 
feeding, where the manure was exposed to the rain, and where 
every shower which came down from the heavens washed 
through the farm-yard, carrying off the black liquid to a neigh- 
bouring pond. Then, there were the covered yards, in which 
the cattle were penned, but not tied up; and there was the 
box-feeding system, where the cattle were fed on certain pieces 
of ground in which their manure was deposited, and which, 
with layers of straw, was made into compact, solid manure. 
This practice—namely, the practice of box-feeding—was not 
much prevalent in this county, but was an exceedingly good 
practice, and turned out to good advantage in some counties 
in England, especially in Norfolk, where, as they would know, 
the farming was very good, He should like, before the pro- 
ceedings terminated, to hear some gentlemen express their 
opinions as to whether manures should be fermented or not 
fermented, as that comprised the whole of the question of box 
feeding, The question was, whether the'manure should be 
exposed to the rain or not, and whether the liquid manure 
should be applied as such, or incorporated with solid manure 
80 a8 to carry it more easily to the field, He should be very 
happy, as he had said before, to answer any queations which 
might be put to him, and he believed that that was the best 
mode of eliciting information. He would not detain them 
further on this point, than by saying that every exposure of 
the manure to the air—every fermentation of manure, caused 
loss, The nuisance which they smelled from the dung-heap, 
or the sewers in towns, was just as much an indication of loss 
to the farmer, as it was of loss of health to the residents of the 
town or farm-yard. There could be no such thing as smell 
without a loss of matter, and that matter was the most valu- 
able manure that could be lost by the farmers. Our noses were 
proper criterions for the loss of manure, as, in proportion as we 
had strong smells, so in proportion was the farmer losing his 
manure. They would see, then, that the fermentation of 
manures was always attended with a loss of valuable fer- 
tilising matter, and the only question therefore was, whether 
the advantage of highly fertilised manures, in the rapid pro- 
duction of root crops—particularly of Turnips, which came 
rapidly into play—the only question was, whether that did not 
more than counterbalance the loss. The question was, the 
laying down of 10 loads of fermented manure, with a speedy 
crop, against 10 loads of unfermented manure anda later crop ; 
and not 10 loads of fermented manure against 10 loads of un- 
fermented manure, Till the mechanical means of applying 
liquid manure to the soil was better understood aud brought 
into greater perfection, they could not expect that the use of 
the liquid would be much extended, It was very well known 
that upon heavy lands the manure, by being carried in carts, if 
of any weight, did some injury to the land by the wheels of the 
carts and the horses’ feet trampling down the soil. He would 
now beg to be allowed to call attention to an experiment which 
he had brought with him, which involved a great deal; but he 
was afraid that at present they would not be able quite to 
under:.and it, The tube which was fixed beneath him was a 
glass tube, simply with a pipe ut the bottom. Into this tube 
a quantity of soil was placed—what the soil was he did not 
know, because he himself had not produced it; but it was an 
exceedingly tine soil, because it took some time for the liquid 
which was placed at the top to penetrate it, The object of this 
experiment was to show that when strong liquid manure from 
the stable or the cow-yard passed through sou, and was allowed 
to filter from it, that liquid would no longer be manure, but 
would be principally water. Those things which gave the 
smell and the colour to the manure would be retained in the 
soil—showing the adaptation of the soil to unite with the com- 
ponent parts of the manure, and the liquid will pass out per- 
fectly clear. It was certainly a fact that they might filter the 
nasty looking liquid through the soil, and the soil would be 
endued through its retaining qualities with the whole of the 
noxious ingredients of the manure, What he would point out 
io this was, that in the use of liquid manures there was no 
reason why they should be limited to particular seasons of the 
year. It had been generally considered that to apply liquid 
manure with any chance of success we must apply it to a crop 
of Italian Rye-grass, Clover, or something of that kind; but 
his belief was, that if they threw the liquid manure on the soil 
the rains or drains would not carry away the matter (which 
really was the producing quality), but virtually that would be 
lefc upon the soil, so that they might lay by a store for any 
plant in the soil at any time of the year, and there would be no 
kind of loss. (Applause.) Thus they might throw a liquid 
manure upon the soil any time that might suit their own con- 
venience. He thought that this fact would make a change in 
the use of liquid manure, and would lead to its more extensive 
application. In feeding in the winter, the quantity of this kind 
of manure produced was very great, and unless the tank was 
very large it would be impossible for them to deal withit. If, 
however, his axiom were correct, that the soil had the power 
of making use of the solid materials of the liquid manure, no. 
matter what time of the year they put it upon the land—but of 
course using the judgment necessary in the putting of it on, so 
that it would not be done at a time when it would absolutely 
injure the land in its mechanical texture—if his axiom were 
correct, they might put it on at any time, and the soil would 
receive the benefit. He had published a paper lately in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, showing 
that no matter what time the manure was applied to the soil, 
the results would be the same, and the animal matter necessary 
to the production of the crop—the salts of ammonia, the salts 
of potash and magnesia, and all that which they considered 
valuable as manure, were retained by the soil, and the water 
was filtered away. If they put in this manure a quantity of 
the salts of ammonia or guano, they would find that the liquid 
would run away entirely free from these compounds. He 
should like any of the gentlemen present to give their expe- 
rience as to the use of liquid manure, and particularly to direct 
their attention to any cases where liquid manure had been 
applied to the soil instead of being applied to _the crop. 
—Mr. E. G. MeLuine, of Preston, read the following paper: 
The following remarks are intended to apply to the general 
character of the farms in the district comprehended by this 
Society, which are mostly small holdings as compared with 
other counties in England, and the occupants of which would 
scarcely be justitied in incurring the expense of force [pumps, 
hose, and other costly materials which modern science has 
introduced. The arrangement of most of the old farm stead. 
ings is very inconvenient for the retention of liquid manure, 
and, in consequence, a great expense is involved in putting 
down tanks and the requisite drains, In erecting new build- 
ings, care should by taken to avoid this, It the site of the 
steading is on undulating ground, much advantage may be 
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taken of the circumstance by placing the tank in such a situa- 
tion that no pump will be required. A pipe or drain, with a 
tap, should run from the bottom of the tank and come out at 
some lower level, where a cart could stand for the purpose of 
being filled ; or canvas hose might be attached to irrigate the 
field in which the drain may terminate. By this means a large 
proportion of time and labour would be saved ; the expense of 
keeping pumps in repair avoided ; and the more solid deposits 
at the bottom of the tank would be carried away at the same 
time. As to the best method of constructing the tank, very few 
specific recommendations can be given—the nature of the sub- 
stratum, situation, and other circumstances, preventing the 
adoption of anything like a uniform plan, In my experience I 
have always fouod that the best crop was grown with the 
strongest liquid, and in no instance has it been necessary to 
dilute it with water ; therefore care should be taken to make 
the tanks perfectly water-tight, for on this the success of the 
whole system depends, If clay be at hand, the bottom, top, 
and sides, should all be puddled ; but if clay cannot be got, 
the whole of the inside should be cemented. The drain pipes 
should also be cemented or puddled ; in short, every endeavour 
should be made to exclude water both from the tank and its 
connections, The mouth of the drain receiving the liquid from 
the shippon or stabie should be guarded with a grating, to 
prevent the ingress of straws; and immediately underneath 
should be a @hamber in which the liquid might temporarily 
lodge, and deposit any solid matter that might be washed in 
with it, before passing on to the tank. This chamber should 
be regularly cleaned out when full, which can easily be done 
by raising the grate. A little attention to this will prevent the 
large tank from being filled with matter that cannot be pumped 
out. The size of the tank must be regulated by the number of 
stock kept upon the farm. I consider it useless to apply liquid 
manure during the frosty months of November, December, 
January, and February; and for this reason the tank should 
be made sufficiently large to contain four months’ produce at 
once. According to a calculation I have made, and which I 
believe will be found near enough for practical purposes, one 
cow during that time will make 300 gallons ; therefore the 
size of tank required will be— pee 
ost, 
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We now come to consider the best time for the application 
of liquid manure, and the different crops upon which it is most 
advantageously used, On Grass land at no time of the year 
has it so great an effect upon vegetation as in the months of 
March and April, when Nature is making her first efforts to 
throw off her winter garb. Every means should be used to 
store up as much as possible for this important time, For 
young Grass seeds liquid manure stands unrivalled, when 
judiciously apphed, bringing them into early matnrity at a 
time of the year when other food is becoming scarce, It 
enabled me this year to commence cutting the first crop of 
Italian Rye-grass and Clover on the 25th of April, although the 
spring was very late, the land heavy clay, snd only partially 
drained ; the second on the 5th of July; and the third on the 
27th of August. The total length of the Grass cut was 7 feet. 
Part of the tield I tried with night-soil; but it was not near 
80 good a crop as that to which liquid had been applied. 
The latter was carried ontwice, before and after the firsc crop 
was taken off, at the rate of 14 tons per acre each time. This 
may appear a large quantity, but the land was very poor, and 
my intention was toimprove it. If the land had been thoroughly 
drained, and in a position to do full justice to the manure, [ 
have no doubt half the quantity would have been sufticient. If 
the manure is of full strength when applied, a Jittle more care 
is necessary, A dull, damp day should be chosen, and the 
land should not be trampled on after being dressed. On old 
meadow land and pasture it also answers well. The tormer 
will be ready for cut.ing a fortnight or three weeks sooner than 
if manured with the best farm-yard manure. And the latter 
the cattle eat with avidity, showing a great partiality for the 
Graas growo with this manure. On the Turnip crop it may be 
used in various ways. Ifthe weather is very dry (like the last 
Spring) at the time of sowing, after the manure 1s spread in the 
drills, run the drag over it, cover up immediately, then sow, 
and the plants will come up healthy and strong, bidding defi- 
ance to insects, let the weather be ever sodry. On the manage- 
ment of farm-yard manure much has been said, and I am not 
aware that Ican advance anything new. To save the best and 
richest portion, the manure should be protected by being 
coveredin. The different kinds should be evenly spread over 
the surface of the midden, so that the heating nature of the 
horse-dung may be counteracted by that of the cow. When 
turned, it will then become thoroughly incorporated. A 
covered middenstead in the hands of a sloven will be a greater 
evil than the present system. The manure will be spoiled 
from over-heating, and will become iire-fanged, if not actually 
in a blaze. By the addition of a layer of sand or earth 
this may be avoided, and the valuable ammonia retained, Not- 


withstanding the pretensions of the various artificial manures 
recently introduced, we must always look to the farm-yard for 
the only grand specific for restoring to a poor field that health 
of which the uoskiitul hand of man may have robbedit. In 
this way the enterprising tenant will be partly enabled to meet 
low prices, by having at home the means of growivg the 
greatest amount of produce at the least possible expense, 


( To be continued.) 


Farm Memoranda. 

Smatt Farm.—A letter from Miss Martineau to the 
Master of the Guilteross Workhouse has been published, 
describing the result of a plan of cultivatioa and cow- 
keeping originally suggested to her by him, by means 
of which she has been enabled to maintain two cows on 
about an acre and a quarter of land. Miss Martineau 
Sets out an account of the difficulty and expense of pro- 
curing butter, cream, eggs, ham, bacon, fowls, &c., at 
her residence at Ambleside, and of the ridicule created 
by her attempt to raise articles of this sort on her little 
bic of ground, by the aid of a labourer and his wife 
despatched from Norfolk. She then proceeds as follows : 
“In planning the turning up of my ground for spade 
Cultivation, I went on the supposition of keeping only 
one cow ; and for seven months we kept only one. But 
I considered the inconvenience of the cow being dry 
for three Months out of the 12; and that there was 
room in the stable for a second, and little more trouble 
in keeping two than one ; and a pretty certain market 
among my neighbours for whatever butter and milk I 
might have to sell. So I bought a ‘ spring calver,’ and 
we find that we very hearly maintain them both on 
little more than three-quarters of an acre of Grass, and 
less than half an acre of garden. The second cow pays 
her way by her manure and milk. Our first con- 
Sideration was the manure. It is as true with relation 
to our smaller concerns as to a greater, that ‘the| 
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more manure, the more green crops—the more green 
crops the more stock, the more stock the more manure.’ 
There are two tanks, well flagged and cemented, well 
closed, so that not a drop can ooze out. One is con- 
nected with the house, and the other with the cottage 
and cow-house, receiving all their drainage of every 
kind. A. barrel on wheels stands at the back door to 
receive all the slops, soap-suds, cabbage-water, &c., and 
this liquid manure is wheeled away, and applied where 
it is wanted. There is 4 compost pit at the back of the 
kitchen garden; and a compost heap behind some 
young trees at the bottom of the field. What with the 
clippings, and weedings, and sweepings, and nothing 
being wasted, the pit being kept clean, and the cow- 
house swept twice a day, we have abundance of manure 
(without buying any whatever), which accounts for the 
abundance of our crops thus far. One instance of my 
servant’s passion for economy amused me so much that 
it seems worth telling you. Early one morning, return- 
ing from my walk, I looked in upon the pig, just when 
his breakfast was approaching in another direction. I 
said to Robert, ‘I think piggy looks very weil, only 
that he wants a washing.’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Robert, 
‘that will be to-morrow. To morrow is washing day, 
and the suds will wash the pig first, and then be as 
good, and better, for manure; and then the soap 
serves three times over.’ Our available ground is 
of pasture, 3 roods 28 perches ; and of tilled ground, 
1 rood 15 perches. There are, besides, about 26 perches 
of Grass in the little plantation, orchard, and slope, 
which yield some fresh Grass when mowed in 
summer, I shall turn up a little more ground this 
spring, in order to provide completely for the mainte- 
nance of two cows, though I cannot encroach much 
more upon the Grass, on account of the views from the 
windows. But for this we should give our cows no 
Grass or hay, which are the most expensive kinds of 
food. Our soil is good; neither very rich nor very 
light ; lying at varying depths upon limestone. Much 
of our newly-dug portion was full of stones, Our neigh- 
bours advise us to cover them up again, but we judged 
differently. I thought we might as well make drains of 
the new pathways we must have ; so, by deep digging, 
we obtained drains, and the large stones were thus dis- 
posed of. Some more were carted out to mend the 
roads, and when my servant was in despair at there 
being yet more, it occurred to him to dig out 
good earth from corners of the plantation and supply 
its place with stones. He actually dug pits breast deep 
for the purpose. His digging for crops was not less 
than two spits deep, dug straight down, and the whole 
was richly manured, The ground being ready, our 
method is this :—In August we sow Cabbage seed, and 
by the end of September we begin to set out the young 
plants, about 400 per week, for six weeks, to secure a 
succession. We set them in rows, the plants being 
11 inches apart, and the rows a yard apart. In March 
and April we sow Swedes and Beets in alternate rows, 
between the rows of Cabbages. By the time we begin 
to cut the Cabbages, the Turnips and Beets are past 
the danger of the fly, and may be thinned—the removal 
of the Cabbages letting in air and sunshine. We also 
keep a portion of ground for Belgian Carrots, which 
afford excellent cow food. We succeeded less with 
these this year than with our other crops, from their 


and thus a continued supply of milk is provided for. 
We kill two pigs in a year, and selling half each time, 


get our hams and as much bacon as we want for little 
or nothing. What we have to buy is three barrels of 


Indian meal in a year (at an average of 163. each), some 
of which we use ourselves for puddings and cakes, and 
which goes far towards feeding the fowls ; a few trusses 
of Wheat-straw after harvest (when it is cheapest), to 
chop and mix with the cows’ boiled Turnip food in 
winter, a few pennyworths of grains per week, and two 
or three loads of Turnipsafter Midsummer, and perhaps 
a little (but very little) hay. AsI consider that the cows 
maintain the man, this expenditure is all that I have to 
make in retura for our large supply of vegetables, pork, 
bacon and hams, eggs, and a few fowls, our gardening 
and the keeping of the whole ground in high order, and, 
moreover, through the good nature of my excellent 
servant, our window cleaning and coal-shifting. The 
cow-house is, as I said, swept out (into the entrance of 
the tank) twice a day; and it is whitewashed twice a 
year. The cows are rubbed down daily, and kept 
almost as sleek as horses, Both are now in much finer 
condition than when they came. They were rather 
restless for a few weeks, after first coming from the fell ; 
but they seem now perfectly happy, and when out in the 
field they return to the stable of their own accord to 
avoid rains, heat, or flies. Their food in winter is each 
a stone of Turnips three times a day ; the Turnips 
being shred, and boiled with chopped Wheat-straw, a 
little hay, a handful of salt, and a double handful of 
Indian meal, or somewhat more of bran. They may 
have, beside, to amuse themselves with, a few raw 
Turnips, and two or three handfuls of hay per day.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Grand Cattle Show at Modbury.—There will be a 
fine show of cattle at Modbury, on the 15th day of 
November next, when upwards of 80/. will be awarded 
as prizes; and, in addition, we understand that Mr. 
William E. Rendle, the Seed Merchant of Plymouth, 
heads the list with a silver cup, value 5/. It will be 
altogether a noble show, and we anticipate a great 
gathering of the yeomen of the West. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ASPHALTE : W BMF. Take 5 or 6 bushels of broken flints, 
about 4 inch size. If 5 bushels, add 1 bushel of gravel stones, 
all the dirt carefully sifted out; spreat on a wooden board 
with side ledges, pour gas tar on little by little, turning over 
the stones with a shovel until every stone is wet withtar, but 
leaving no surplus tar, It cannot be too often turned. Add 
1 bushel sharp sand, or enough to make the mixture of the 
consistence of thick pudding, turning it over as before. Lime 
may be mixed with the sand if thoroughly slaked and pow- 
dered, but not otherwise, The ground on which the mixture 
it to be laid should be carefully levelled ; then lay on the 
mixture from 3 to 6 inches thick; spread a little sand over 
it, to prevent it sticking to the roller, and roll it down with = 
heavy iron roller, Where tar may ooze up to the surface, 
Spread a little sand to absorb it. If too much sand is used, 
or auy not wetted by tar, a hole is the consequence. It 
should not be used for a month, aud should be rolled every 
day until hard. It is impenetrable, and costs at most ls. per 
yard square, tar being 6s. or 7s, per barrel of 15 gallons, and 
broken flints 14d. or 2d. per bushel. J. P. B. 

Beans, &c.: Rector, The winter Bean may be drilled or 
dibbled now, Your 34 acres of good Grass land might keep 
a dairy of 12 cows, besides rearing three or four young 
beasts and a few pigs. One man should do all the work. 

Boarpine, &c,: JH S. For Bullocks: The boards must be 
4 inches wide, 24 inches thick, 2 inch openings. For Sheep 


not being sufficiently thinned. But we had 25 stone of 
them, and four or five carrots per day were very accept- 
able to the cows. By the end of March the cows can 
get a bite in the pasture, and the mowings of Grass in 
the orchard, &c., are brought to them fresh. While 
the pasture is shut up for hay the Cabbages begin to 
ripen. They weigh from 4 lbs. to 12 lbs., and each cow 
eats about 18 per day. This is their food from June to 
November, with such grazing as they get after our hay- 
making, and a handful or two per day of Indian meal, 
scalded and given with their Grass. The pasture 
having been well manured in the winter and wonder- 
fully retrieved by good care, yielded more than a ton and 
a halt of the finest hay. This year, I think, I shall try 
for a second crop, as we have abundance of manure, 
But last year I had half the pasture hurdled off, and 
the cows let out for some time every fine day to graze, 
the one half for one fortnight, and the other the next. 
By the time Grass and Cabbages were done, we had 
laid in less than we hope to produce this year, but a 
fair amount of crops—for the cows 13 ton of hay, 
25 stone of Belgian Carrots, and at least 10 ewt. of 
Swedes and Beet. We laid out too much of our ground 
for household vegetables, having had a surplus after 
the following supply :—Fine green Peas—from the 
12th of June till the middle of September ; Peas, Let- 
tuces, Radishes, Spinach, Turnips and Carrots, and 
Onions, enough for the whole winter ; 5 or 6 stone of 
early Potatoes, Vegetable Marrow, a few Cucumbers, 
abundance of Cauliflowers, Broccoli and Cabbages, and 
plenty of Rhubarb and Gooseberries. A Strawberry 
bed is laid out, too, and we are to have plenty of Apples 
and Pears and Cherries and Damsons hereafter. We 
used enough green vegetables for a family of five 
persons for the whole summer and autumn. The 
average yield of the cows is about 10 quarts per day 
each, 1.¢., about 4 lbs. of butter per week. The skimmed 
milk is eagerly bought, being as good as I used to buy 
for new milk. The butter-milk improves our bread and 
cakes very much, and the pig has what we do not use. 
The cows give 16 quarts per day for {some time after 
calving, and are dry about three months before. One 
cow calved in October, and we sold the calf (a cow calf) 
for a guinea at the end of a fortnight. The same cow 
is to calve again in September, and the other in May, 


and Pigs: 3 inches wide, 14 inch thick, 1} inch openings. 
Cross pieces to which the planks are nailed about 2 feet 
apart. Tne planks may be rather thinuer and narrower, but 
my experience tells me they are better as above; because 
there is a great strain with heavy bullocks. I have at pre- 
sent, on boards, 60 calves (1? inch openings), 30 bullocks, 
150 pigs, 100 sheep. There is no mistake about the success 
of the operation ; of course, as in all modes, there are some 
drawbacks. Oak or hard wood is preferable to Fir. I fine 
immense advantage from cooking the fine cut straw, with a 
little hay and meal, giving it hot to the animals—more of 
this anon. The time will come when straw will be appre- 
ciated as food. J. Mechi. 

Boe Dsains: K V R, You had better be satisfied to do the 
thing slowly. Let the deep main drains be frequent, and let 
the land Jie for a couple of years, and thereafter put in.the 
cross drains, with co.lared pipe tiles, 4 or 5 feet deep, and you 
may fillup with broken stones to within 30 inches of the 
surface, more for the purpose of getting rid of the stones than 
for anything else, After draining plough it or dig it up 
in ridge, chopping it well; apply as much earthy compost 
over it as you can ; and sow Rape broadcast over it. 

Dsains: W M Hasks, ‘‘ What is the smallest regular inclina- 
tion at which a tile pipe drain has been laid and found to 
keep itself clear ; either with or without a constant stream 
of water ruaning through it ?” 

Eoryptian WHEAT: Recent Subscriber. Rev. G. Wilkins, Wix, 
near Manningtree, Essex. 

Grasses: D. Too late for thisgweek ; meanwhile we may eay 
all that is necessary is, that your seedsman should be able to 
recognise the sorts by the names we gave; and, no doubt 
he can. 

Grass: E D, Guano is better than superphosphate for top 
dressing Grass jand in spring, That is, containing a greater 
number of things, it is most likely to contain those which 


your land wants. Itis to be had genuine by purchasing of 


the importers, or inquiring of them.—Black Barley is spoken 
highly of. We would pr. fer the Chevalier. Stubble Turnips 
afier Barley or any other grain crop are rarely of much 
value. The heaviest and best green crop youcan get after 


May following. 

Kont Rast: Sussex. It is very hardy, and will stand the frost 
better than the Turnip. 

Lime: W M H. We should prefer lime at 4d, to 5d. a bushel to 
chalk at 6s, a. ton, both on the ground, 

Magi versus CoatK: W MH. Your question does not admit of 
an answer, becauseit is nut the carbonate of lime alone which 
is useful. Supposing the rest to be useless, or only so far 
useful as to balance the extra expense of the extra bulk of 
material. Thus it is easy to see that an equal value of marl 
must contain 25 per cent. of carbonate of lime te be equally 
efficient with pure chalk—supposing the former to be de~- 
livered on the ground at one-fourth of the price. Cherry 


marl is not always preferred to that which is whiter, and 

appears to contain a larger proportion of carbonate of lime, 
Oitcake: G@ EL wants to know how he may best use it in feed- 

ing pigs, It willnot make good bacon, Break it down and 


corn stubble is Rye, sown immediately, und cut in April and: 
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soak it, It will fall abroad in the water, and may be given 
as bran is, along with the wash, 

Pountry: Thorpe. Your case is an unpromising one. The 
fowls are doubtless half blind, and must be crammed to 
keep them alive, and their beads washed with warm water, 
containing some astringent, say green tea, Rue, either ina 
decoction or the green leaves, may be administered inter, 
nally. The disease is not a new or rare one. We guess there 
is something wrong about your fowl-house, See that iv is 
wind and water tight, and have it thoroughly white-washed— 
floor, perches, nests, wall, ceiling, and everything. None of 
the poultry books are expensive, Buy two or three, and 
compare their merits.—Z, Chickens between three weeks 
and a month old, must, in October, be expected to be liable 
to sneezing and gasping, If the autumn continues fine, you 
may rear them with attention, warm housing, and high 
feeding. We can recommend no better treatment. It 
would have been wiser to give the hen duck’s eggs when you 
allowed her to sit so late in the season, D. 

Serp Waear. We are willing to vouch for any truth belonging 
to the practice of farming, whether published in our ad- 
yertising columns or not, that comes within the scope of our 
personal knowledge ; and we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Mr. Bema..’s varieties of Wheat this day advertised, 
Mr. Beman occupies a large extent of weil farmed land in 
North Gloucestershire, and has long paid particular attention 
to the subject of seed Wheat; and we so far know the 
varieties named, especially the white one, as to be confident 
in their excellence.as seed. 

Spape Labour: Inquirer. You may read O, O. Roberts on 
Agricultural Economy as the Antidote to Agricultural Distress, 
and Mr. Yule’s pamphlet on Spade Husbandry, published in 


Dublin. 


‘Sreamina Apparatus: SF. One of the best steaming appa- 


ratus is that manufactured by Richmond, of Salford. It is 

of various prices. Apply to him, We see in the Exeter Im- 

plement Catalogue the names of Hl. Carson, Warminster; 

W. C. Cambridge, Langton Iron-works ; Cathay, Bristol, and 

many others (you should get the Catalogue); any of whom 

cou d probably make a cheap and efficient steamer. 

"WEIGHT oF SHEEP: W A, Newport. The carcass weight of a 
well-fed two-year-old wether sheep, that now weighs, fasting, 
250 lbs., would be probably 32 to 34 lbs. a quarter. 

WinTER BEANS : Cow, There is nothing in the latitude of York- 
shire to injure them, but the altitude of many a place in that 
county may unfit it, They are hardly so productive in 
general as spring Beans, but ripen earlier, and in that way 
are superior in many obvious respects. Sow now or any time 
this month 6 pecks per acre, in rows 2 feet apart. 

Markets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Oct, 12, 

Vegetables areabundantly supplied, and Hothouse Grapes.and 
‘Pine-applee are plentiful, especially the former. Peaches are 
jess abundant. Oranges and Lemons though scarcer are snifii- 
cient for thedemand. Plums and Pears are still received from 
the Continent, Filberts aredearer. Carrots and Turnips may 
be had at 3d, to6d. a bunch. Potatoes are good and cheap, 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the demand. 
Mushroome are scarce, as are also French Beans, Cut 
Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fuchsias, 
Mignonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, Bigoonia venusta, Stepha- 
motia floribunda, Heliotropes, Calceolaria viscosissima, Japan 
Lilies, and Roses. 


FRUITS, 
Pine-apples, per lb., 33 to. 5s Oranges, per doz., 2s to 38 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,1s to 38 — per 100, 8s to 24s 
— Portugal, p. lb., 8d tols. | Almonds, per peck, 62 
Peaches, per doz,, 3s to 10s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Melons, each, 1s to 338 Walnuts, p.100, 1s to 28 
Pums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d — p, bush., 1?s to 24s 


Pears, per doz., 1s to 38 Nuts, Barcelona, p. bush., 20s 
— perhalf sieve, 6s to 15s to 22s 

Apples, deasert,p. buch, 4s to 8s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
— kitchen,do,,1s td to ss6d | Filberts, per 100 lbs., 40s to 50s 

Lomons, per doz,, 1s to 2s 

VEGETABLES, 

French Beans, p. sieve, 8s to4s | Garlic, per 1b.,4d to 8d 

Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Artichokes, p. doz., 2s to 4s 

‘Greens,p.doz, bunches, 3s to4s.| Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 


Caulitlowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 6d to ls 6d 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d. to 9d Lettuce, Cab., p.sc., 1s to 1s 6d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 808 — Cos, p score, 6d to ls 6d 


— per cwt., 286d to 4s Endive, per.score, 1s to 1s 6d 

— perbush., 1s 6dto2s 6d | Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Turnips,p.12 bun.,2s 6d to 386d | Horse Radish, p, bdl., la to 4s 
Red Beet, per doz, 1s to 2s Mushrooms, p. pot.,1s6dto 256d 
Cucumbers, p. doz., 1s to 6s — per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Leoks, per bunch, 1d to 2d Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Carrots, per doz., 38 to 5s Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Tomatoes, p. puanet, ls.to 1s6d| Parsley, p. doz, bun., 1s to 2a 
Spinach, p. half sieve,ls 6d to 3s || — Roots, p. bdle., 9d tols 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to 6d Marjoram, per bunch, 2d ito 4d 

— Spanish, p, doz., is 6d to 4s) Mint, per bunch, 2d 

Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d Watercress, p.l2bunch.,, 6dtodd 


COAL MARKET,.—Frimay, Oct. 11. 

Holywell, 15s.; Carr’s Hartley, 16s, ; Wallsend Riddell, 15s, ; 
‘Walltend Braddyll’s Hetton, 16s.; Wallsend Haswell, 16s, 9d, ; 
‘Wallsend Hetton, 16s. 9d.; Wallsend Lambton, l¢s. 3d,; 
Wallsend Tees, 16s. 6d.—Ships at market, 214, 


HAY.—Per Load of 86 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 10, 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto76s; Clover .., ... «. 70sto 80s 
Inferior ditto,..°... 60 66 | Secondcut ... ... 60 70 
TOWED 24, oes ae 9D GO: (BAW. one: nie, ives, HAA 25 
New Hay ails aie _ J. CooPER. 


WHITECHAPEL, Oct, 10, 
Fine Old Hay ... 68sto 72s |New Clover .,. . 
Inferior ditto Asie ca — | Inferior ditto... ... — = 
New Hay eens) OD) GG INTRA We eset terug ase ioe 26 
Old Clover ... ... 78 84 

HOPS,—Fripay, Oct, ll. ea 

Messrs. PATTENDEN aud SMITH report that the demand con- 

tinues good for all new Hops, at late prices. Duty 220,0000, to 
226,0000, 


75s to 80s 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Oct. 7. 

The supply of Beasts is large ; notwithstanding there is a 
brisk trade for the best descriptions, and nearly 4s. is reached 
im a few instances. There are a few more Sheep; trade is 
active at about the rates of Monday last. The demand for 
Calves is small, and it is exceedingly difficult to maintain 
Friday’s quorations, From Holland and Germany we have 


878 Beasts, 4250 Sheep, 143 Calves, and 290 Pigs; from Scot. | 


land, 10 Beasts; and 8100 from the northern and midland 
counties, 
Perst.of8lba.—s d s 4 
Beet Scots, Here- Best Long-woole. 3 6to3 8 
fords, &c. A 8to3 10| Ditto Shorn oi IPC ee eet o 
Best Shorthorns 3 4—8 8| Ewes 2dquality210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—3 0] Ditto Shorn nace Aan 5 


Perst.of 8lbs—s ds 4 


Best Downs and Lambs ec ee 
Walfbreds ...4 0—4 2] Calves... .. «2 £—3 8 
© Sborn f Piva -s 3 0—4 4 


easts, 4261; Sheep and Lambs, 27,340; Calves, 253; Pigs, 540 
Fripay, Oct. 11, 

The number of Sheep is large, but choice qualities are scarce, 

and consequently dearer. Second-rate seil slowly at about 

Monday’s prices, The supply of Sheep is considerable for the 


time of year. Trade is dull and Monday’s quotations are with 
difficulty maintained, A few choice Calves make 3s, 8d., bus 
other kinds are sold very low. From Holland and Germany 
there are 411 Beasts, 149) Sheep, 169 Calves, and 10 Pigs; 400 
Beasts from the northern and midland counties ; and 82 Milch 
Cows from the home.counties, 

Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6t03 8 

fords, &c. .. 8 Bto4 0| Ditto Shorn pan tpiane ea 

Ewes & 2d quality 2 8—8 4 


Best Short-horns 3 4—3 8 

2d quality Beasts 2 6—38 0| Ditto Shorn ove face Rrtbleds 

Best Downs and LambB..r,, oon. 900 2006. “ase 
Half-breds ...4 0—4 2 | Calves... .. ». 2 6—3 8 

Ditto Shorn aie ee a Pigs . BO—4 4 


Beasts, 1089 ; Sheep and Lambs, 6900; Calves, 370; Pigs, 510 


MAKK LANE. 

Monpay, Oct. 7.—The supply of English Wheat at market 
this morning, by land carriage samples from the near counties, 
was amaller than of late, and the quality and condition dw 
cidedly inferior to that of the preceding weck. Selected parcels 
realised the rates of Monday last, but quotations must be re- 
duced 18, to 28. per qr. for secondary and inferior qualities. 
In foreign Wheat a limited amountof business was transac ed, 
at rates barely 1s. lower than those current on this day 
se’nnizht. Choice qualities of malting Barley being scarce, 
such readily command full prices ; but in some instances other 
descriptions declined 1s. per qr. Old foreign Barley was taken 
off in retail for grinding purposes, at former prices, Alshough 
the receipts of Oats from abroad during the week have been 
upon a less liberal scale than of late, it was found impossible to 
establish any advance ; really good old horse corn was saleable 
at the. extreme quotations of Monday last; but although the 
light and inferior new Irish were offered on easier terms, they 
found no favour with the deale:s. Beans and maple Peas fully 
supported previous rates. White English Peas did not bring 
so, mnch money, most of the samples being unfit for the 
splitters’ use. 


Per IMPERIAL QUARTER. Bs. Bs Z, "a, 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White}/44—48) Red ......}40—42 
_ — fine selected runs...dittu|/46—49| Red ....., - 
_ — Talavera ...,....00. eee 48—50 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White| — _ |Red ..,...}36—42 


— Foreign ............ Parmasndasapeasnssaave ts 34—50 
Barley, grind. & distil , 22s to 24s,..Chev.|26—29 Malting |24—26 

— Foreign,,..Grinding and distilling} 21—25| Malung |20—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 15-18 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire .,,.Potato]20—23|Feed  .../19—21 
i 16—20|Feed ...)15—17 
18—22|Feed ..,)16—18 
26—28| Foreign |22—24 


Rye-meal, foreign = 
Beans, Mazagan. 26—28| Harrow |28—30 
— Pigeon .........288 — 328..,Wind,| — Lopgpod| — 

me BOreGigin ...ccccssecogesgeoponncene® Small} 24—82| Egyptian | 20—22 
Peas, white, Eesex and Kent..,,..Boilers|30—34 Suffolk... |»4—36 
Maple.... .30s to 328 .. Grey |26—28] Foreign |25—20 
Maize 26—30| Yellow....|25—30 
Fiour, best marks, delivered... p 37—40 

ae SUETOME aa caccepumeusaapynansnrnay=s ditto|32—35|Norfolk |32—35 

— Foreign ... per bar: el|22—25| Per sack|31—3o 

Fripay, Vcr. 11.—The arrivals of Wheat since Monday have 
been small, and moderate of all other articles, This mornivg’s 
market was fairly attended, and there appeared an increased 
disposition on the part of the millers to purcnase foreign 
Wheat and Flour, bus the firmness of holders rendered the 
transactions limited. English remains unaltered in value.— 
Spriog corn of all descripuons is fir.u, with the exception of 
secondary English Barley, which is very unsaleable,— Business 
in floating cargoes is not active, and rather lower prices have 
been submitted to.—The Wheat trade has ec mtinued depressed 
during the past week throughout the kingdom, and a turtner 
decline, varying from ls, to 2s. per qr. is prety general, In a 
few of the inland markets held yesterday and on Wednesday 
increased firmness was observable, and previous prices were 
fully maintained, Fl.ur has participated in the depressioa to 
the extent of 6d, to 1s. per sack upon foreign and country 
marks. Spriag corn generally has supported its former value. 
Koningsburg, 5th: White Wheat has declined 1s, to 2s. per qr., 
red 6d. to ls. ; supplies of spring corn small; Peas, 26s., f.o.b. 
Dantzic, 5uh; Factors being disinclined to submit to the reduc- 
tion required by purcbasers, little business has been done. 

ABRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley, Oats, Flour. 
Qrs, Qrs. Qrs. 
English .,. 3590 810 1140 820 sacks 
Trish ...... _ _ 5770 
Foreign ... 11240 2030 1710 — bris, 
IMPERIAL WHEeaT.|BABLEY., OaTs,; KYE. | BEANS, Peas 
AVERAGES. =a al ta SO 
Aug. 81........| 438 6d) 228 4d}i7s 94/2d3s 44 28s1la/20slld 
Sept. 7... 5 43 2 23 6 )I711 [45 4 28 9 |27 10 
— 14.......,| 4210] 23 9417 4 [2610 | 29 7 [28 9 
— 21... 42 7 24.10 (17 146 4 29 5)49 5 
wm, D2Bivcnisce | 42¢ 8s! 24 8S 116010 )26.. 41,29 5 130). 0 


Och BU | 42 2} 24 5 1G 8 [26 7| 29 6 [31 3 


Aggreg. Aver. } 42 10 2310 117 3 [25 10] 29 3429 0 
Duties on Fo. | —-—— - 
reign Grain 10 1 O17 O12 0 2 Ont oe 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, ;AvG. 31.,SErt. 7.,SEPT.14. SEPT.21.\SEp7.28,) Oor, 5. 


43 2 phi EM Fete = ee is 

42 10 “0 cep ih = . he 

42 8 = owe ‘a om a 

42 7 tae ie we So see ocr 

42 2 age ape tan oa we EI 

SEEDS,—Ocr. 7. 

Canary, per qr.......... 52s to 60s | Coriander, per cwt. ...17s— 21s 

Caraway, per cwt. ...29 — 33 Mustard,white,p,bush.4 — 6 

Hempseed, per qr. ...d4 — 89 — brown do. ...... 7 —10 

Linseed, foreign, do. 37 — 44 Rape, per last ......... 241.—261, 

Clover, red, p. cwt....— — | Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000.,.8/.15s 
— -—foreign,do.— — = — foreign,p ton,6l.15s 
— white, do. ...... — _— — Rape, foreign, do., 3/.17s 
— — foreign,do.— — | Tares, per bush... 33 0d—ds 6d 


De Sioa ee ee es 
Lrverpoon, Fripay, Oct. 4.—During the last three days the 
receipts of Irish produce into this port have been very incon- 
siderable, and we have none coastwise for insertion to-day. 
Though we have few buyers at our Corn Exchange this morn- 
ing, and only a moderate business passing in any description of 
Wheat, there is a decided return to greater firmness; we 
therefore repeat the fuil prices of Tuesday for all foreiga 
Wheats, and in some instances a small advance is practicable 
| upon the reduced currency recently accepted ex-ship; new 
Irish Wheats, on the con'rary still tend a little downwards, 
There continues a guod demand for Indian Corn to export to 
Ireland, up to 28s. tor yellow American, of which few parcels 
remain on offer ; prime white has become very scarce, is much 
inquired for, aod would bring an advance, Tourspay, Oct. 8, 
—at our Corn Exchange this morning EnyJisn and foreign 
Wheat was held with unabated firmness at the currency of this 
day se’nnight, which have been very reluctantly complied with 
on the part of buyers. Although in Barley, Beans, and Peas 
little business was apparent, prices remained unvaried. Malt, 
upon a moderate demand, was steady in value. Oars merely 
sustained the rates of Duesday Jast. Tbe present ;rices are: 
Wheat, English red, per 70 Ibs., 5s. 6d. to Gs. Ou, ; white, 
6s Od. to 63, 3d. Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 60 1bs., 2s, 10d, 
to 83s, 2d, Malt, Englixb, per qr. pale, 49s. to 558, Oats. 
English and Scotch, per 45 1bs., 28. 9d, to 38, 04. Beans, 
English, per-qr., 28s, to32s, Peas, do, do., dls, to 33s, 


SHEET GLASS. , 
| eben PHILLIPS ann Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street- 
without, beg to inform Nurserymen and others, that they 
have on sale about 10,000 Feet of SHEET GLASS of various 
sizes, 16 ounces to the foot, at 12s. 6d. per box of 100 feet, Box 
oharged, but fall price allowed when returned, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &e. Z 


‘AMES PHILLIPS anp Co. are supplying SHEET 


GLASS, 16 ounces to the foot, in boxes of 100 feet each, at 
the following prices for cash : 


Sizes. Inches. Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet. 
Under 6 by 4 at ld. i8 £012 6 
From 6 ,, 4 aa Zea aans Die aap ctlee «195; RE 
tee » 8 6 sy 2td. 5, 018 6 
8 », 6 ” 10 ,, 8 » 24d. 4 1 0 6 
oe 8 Ne eee oid, |, 1 211 


Larger, sizes, not exceeding 40 invhes long, 
16 oz. from 3d. to 34d, per square toot, according to size. 
2Qloz, ,, 84d. 5d. Pe ae 
260z, 4, 34d, Thd. ‘9 ” 

Packed in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 

2 40 in. by 30. 

HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 

of 50 feet each: 

6 by 4 and 63 by 44 ... 10s. 6d, | 7 by 5 and 74%by 54 .,, 128, 0d. 

8 by 6. ,, 84 by 6h ...18 6 |9by7 ,, 10 by8 . 15.0 

Weil worth the attention of Nurserymen and Market Gardeners, 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern, 

HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 
6d, to 1s. each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each, 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each, 

WASP TRAPS, 33. 6d. per dozen, 

LACTOMETERS, for-trying the quality of Milk, 7s, 6d. each. 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, ls, each, 

Glass, Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble, Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses, Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade, 

JAMES PHILLIPS anp Oo., 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON. 
GLASS WATER PIPES. 

Na Bee: COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 
i orers, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 

supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 

lengths of from 3.to 7 feet, and from 4-inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure, 

GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DW BLLINGS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 

a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 
boxes of various sizes. In all cases, unless the whole box is 
taken of either size, extra must be charged as specified. 

13s. 6d. per box ; or 2d. per foot it less than one box be taken : 
6 inches by 4 inches. 6 inches ays inches 


” 


6 » by 43, zo» y 5b, 
6355 by 4 ” 6 ” by 6 ” 
63» by 4355 ee by 6 ” 
6 ” by 5 ” 62 by 64 ,, 


LED by 5} a” 
15s. per box ; or 2}d per foot if lees than one box betaken: 
7 inches by 4 inches 74 inches by i inches 
; by 


7 by 4} 7 by ” 
Tis pee CUR a bee 
7k ” by 5 > 74 ” by és ” 


To Wom jc BY Giaa eee q a1 US ” 
17s. 6d. per box ; or 23d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
9 inches by 7 inches 10 inches by 8 inches 

8 »” by 8 ” 10 ” by 9 ” 
a,” eRe a: = “te to", 

OA ces bac RMD | 

20s. per box; or 2%d, per foot if less than one box be taken: 

11 inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
12)... aeRO aes foe 20" he td, 

12), lcs awn? bh ee i atlge aaaa 3/ 

Boxes charged Is, each ex'ra. 

T. M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent. 

Glass cut to any other size requived, in either 16 0z., 21 0z., 
26 oz., or 32 Oz. 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

T. MiLLINGToNn’s Patent Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and 
uniform, the best manufactured. A small sample will be sent, 
upon application, to prove it. 

Cur TO ORDER IN PANES. 
Zin. thick, | } in, thick. 


Not above 15 inches long oa | Os. 6d, 0s, 11d. 

Above 15 inches and not above 39 ... 0 8 1 Sg | 
a ee + a 50 ...| 0 93 r “43 
as Oe on A TD el eee 1 3 
soiaeles A iF TOM ole ee 1 4 

100 inches and above ... 6 


This is not the article that some of the trade decry. 
Harttey’s Patent Rough Plate, also, supplied in any quan- 


tity, which is rather cheaper. 
In SQUARES CUT IN THE SIZES ORDERED, Per Foot. 


Under 8 by 6 ... A a‘ : +. 03.4d. 


8by Gandunder 10by 8 ... nani ues ae one O 4h 
10by 8 5, 14 by 10. sn. tle Be eee ene 
14 by 10 ” 14 ft., or sizes notexceeding 20 ins, long 0 55 
1; ft. ” 3 ” » S00: 
3 ” 4 2 ” 30 0 65 
4 ” 5 ” ” 85 ” Uae! 
5 rede: : pn AM GO TE 
6 FA 8 is o> 45 4, O08 
8 ” 10 ” ”» 50 ” 09 
10 = 12 A “ps CN eee ae 
12 15 Pa f gor S, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, GLASS PANTILES, SLATES, &e. 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


= 


BYACNTA FLOWER 0 


PROPAGATING&BEE CUCUMBER CLASSES 

S$ 25. to 6s. each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Prarie ie and Bee Glasses from 2d. each 5 Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wooden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &c.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every descrip'ion, aod Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. Gd. ; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Gr eenhoures, Horticultur al Glass, &e. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON. GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREBL WITH. 


OUT, LONDON. 
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HATTON NURSERY, NEAR HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN. NURSERYMEN, 
s FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

20,000 Scarlet and other Rhododendrons, 20,000, Ghent 
and other Azaleas, 2000 Andromedas, 60)0, Kalmias, 2000 
Hardy Heaths, 1000 Daphne Cueorum, 3000 Cedar of Le- 
banon, 1 to 4 feet, in pots, 300 Pmwonia arborea; also.a large 
quantity of Seedlings of sorts. ‘ 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed, 
by the Executors of the late Mr. John Ronalds, to offer 
¢o an unreserved sale by Auction, on the premises, Hatton 

Nursery, near Hounslow, Middlesex, about 15 mile from the 

Feltham Station, on MONDAY, October 14, and following day, 

at 11 o’clock, the whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, 

consisting of a large and rich assortment of American Plants, 

Evergreens, and Deciduous Shrubs, comprising Laurels, Irish 

Yews, Pinus of sorts; Spruce, Scotch, and Larch Firs ; 

Lime, Alder, Asb, Plane, a large quantity of Quick, three fine 

specimens of Cedrus Deodana, 8to 1”) feet, &c.— May be viewed 

prior to the sale. Catalogues had (6d each, retunnable to 
ae pegged on the, premises ; ofpthe principal Seedsmen, in 
ondon,; and of the Auctioneers, Leytonstone, Essex, 


A LARGE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF EVERGREENS, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSEKYMEN, 
AND, OTHERS. r 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are. in- 
- structed by Mr. J.Smith tosubmit to an unresenved Sale 
by Auction, on the premises, Dalston Nurseny, Middlesex, on, 
THURSDAY, October 17th, and following day, at 12,o’clock, 
precisely, the whole of the valuable EVERGREENS, com- 
rising fine-grown plants of variegated Hollies, Aucuha, Box,, 
aurestinus, Laurels, Phillyreas, Scarlet Aubutus, Bay, 
Rhododendrons, Andromeda floribunda, Azaleas, Lilac, Ivies, 
Brooms, and Clematis in pots, together with the remaining 
Greenhouse Plants. May. be viewed, and Catalogues had, ane 
week prior to the sale (6d each, returnable. to purchasers) on 
the premises ; of the prineipal! seedsmen in London; and of 
the Auctioneers, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
To Noblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, 
and Public Companies engaged in Planting. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed, 

by the Executors of the, late Mr. J. Ronalds, to submit 
to public competition by Auction, on the. premises, the Butts 
and Toolasids Nursenies, on, MONDAY, October 21, and eight 
following days, at 11 for 12 o’clock. precisely each, day, in con- 
"sequence of the number of Lots, without the slighest reserva- 
tion, the whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, riding 
over 30 acres, which is particularly worthy the attention of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen laying outtheir Grounds, as well as 
the Trade, for its excellence, and comprise several thousand 
Fruit Trees of the leading and approved varieties, a large 
quantity of Forest Trees, Ornamentai and Deciduous Sbrubs, 
together with a rich assortment of Evergreens.—May he,viewed 
prior to the sale, and Catalogues had, on the premises, of the 
principal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, |) eytonstune, Essex. 


IMPURTANT TO S8EDSMEN, NURSERY MEN, and Others. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS have 

received instructions from the Assignees of Mr. CHARLES 
Bunyagp (a bankrupt), to offer to public competition, by 
Auction, on the premises (Nash and Hicks’s Warehouse, 
Horsleydown), on THURSDAY, October 31, at 11 o’clock, the 
whole of the valuable SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS IN TRADE, 
viz,, Sacks, Bags, Weights, Scales, and Measures; a capital 
Winnowing Machine, Nests of Seed Drawers, &c.,—May be 
viewed, and Catalogues had of Wm. Whitmore, Esq., Official 
Assignee, Basinghali-street; of Messrs. Marten Thomas and 
Hojland, Solicitors, Mincing-lane, London; of the principal 
Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American 
-Narsery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


JaVa ORCHIDS, 

M R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he has 
justreceived notice of the arrival of a consignment,of 
most rare and valuable ORCHIDS, in, perfect health, including 
the following choice species: Saccolabium Blumei mejus, 
Vanda tricolor, Vanda, suayis, Spathoglotiis plicata, Ccelo- 
gSynes, &c. A more detailed advertisement will appear, in the 

next, Number of this Paper, and, the day of Sale announced. 

38, Kinug-street, Coyent-garden, Oct, 12. 


RARE AND NEW ORCHIDS FROM THE INTERIOR OF 
NEW GRENADA, 
AN IMPORTATION DESERVING ATTENTION. 

R. J. C. STEVENS has, the, honour to announce 
thathe will sell by Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, the 21st October, at 12 for 
1 o’clock, an importation of Rare and Va uable ORCHIDS, just 
arrived by the last West Indian steamer, Collected, in the 
interior of New Grenada, by Mr. Schlim, traveller to, Mr, 
Linden, Amongst the many, varieties contained in this collec- 
tion may be mentioned, Uropedium Lindenii, the most.extna- 
-ordinary, Orchid known, the flowers measuring from 24 to 
-30- inches. in, diameter; Qdontoglossum hastilabium, and 
Several new, and brilliant species.; Sobralia, dichotoma, and 
four new, species; Eriopsis rutidobulbon, wish gigantic bulbs, 
the stems growing 2 feet high, covered with from, 40 to.60,beau- 
tifal flowers; Cycnoehes barbatum > 2 new and beautiful 
Myanihus; two new and pretty Houlletias ; a.new genus, bear- 
ing large and splendid flowers ; another very remarkable new 
genus; Burlingtonia Granadensis; a new Trichopilia ; an 
Angulo, with beautiful orange-coloured flowers ; and several 
pew Uncidiums, Stanhopeas, Warreas, Brassavolas, Mormodes, 
Epidendr.ms, &c., to which will be added several fine speci- 
mens of Anguloa Clowesii and Ruckerii, Odontogiossum citros- 
mum var. roseum, Oncidium papilio majus, Epidendrum bicor- 
Hutum, Cattleya Mossig, and many other favourite species ,— 

May be viewed on the morning of sale.and Catalogues had. 


a 
FULHAM ROAD, 
TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS. 

M&£ D. A, RAMSAY has been favoured with in- 
structions from Mr. J, Shearman, to. submit. to public 
competition, on TUESDAY, October 15 ana teve following days. 
at 12 o’cl ick (his lease having expired), on the premises, near 
~Queen’s Elm, Pulbam-road, Brompton, a portion of the valu- 
able NURSERY STOCK, comprising Standard and Dwarf 
‘mained Peaches, Nectarines, &c., a large quantity of fine 
Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &e. A 
choice assorrmenut of Standard and Dwarf: Roses, &c. May. be 
viewed prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be bad: on. the 
Premises ; of the principal Seedsmen; and) of' the, Auctioneer, 
Brompton Nursery, Pulham-road, London, 4 


ABSOLUTE SALE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, EVER. 

GxBUNS, AND OTHER NURSERY SEOCK 
ML. D, A, RAMSAY wiil, sell by Auction, at the 
Brompron Auction Ground, Fuiham-road, Brompton 
(one mnile from Hyde-park Corner), on TULSDAY, October 29, 
and foliowiug day, at 12 o'clock, 2000 Scarlet and other Rho. 
dodendrous, Azaleas, Andromeda, Ledum, &c. ; 1000 Standard 
Dwarf, ana Pillar Roses, Standard aud Dwart-trained Proite 
trees ; 1000 Victoria and other Rhubarb Roots, Fig-trees, S:roug 
Grape Vines ; abvut 5000 Evergreens, 3000 Ornamenta. Trees 
eet i Sa need Prior to Sale, and Cuta- 

Zues.had atthe principal Seed Sh P a 

Brompton Nursery, i itiam-road, arg eile 


TU GENTLEMEN PLANTING. 

R. WILDE is, instrugted to Sell by Auction, on 
. TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, October 15th and 16th, 
all the fine and healthy Stock of FOREST TREES (the pro- 
perty of Mr. Bell, who is declining business), on his Nursery 
Grounds, adjoining the New Church, Lakenham. The Stock 
consists of Larch, Spanish Chestnut, Hazel, Scotch, True 
Highland Pine, Spruce, Silver, Ash, Beech, Elm, Birch, Oak, 
Holly, Yews, Common and Portugal Laurels, several huodred 
thousand Whitetborn, with a general assortment of Forest and 
Ornamental Trees. Catalogues will be ready five days prior to 
the Sale, 
N R. J. J. FOSTER, of the Edgware Nurseries, will 

offer to public competition, at the London Auction Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane, on TUESDAY next, October 15, a quantity 
of Fruit Trees, fiae Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs, and some 
beautiful Stand ard and Dwarf Roses,—Ca:alogues to be had of 
the Au2zionver, Edgware ; at 24, Mark-lane; and the Mart, 


M R. HASLAM begs to inform the Public, that in 

consequence of the late arrival of the Ghent steamer, 
this week, the larga consignment of CAMELLTAS, LILIUMS, 
&c., will not be Sold till FRIDAY, Ocr. 15th, at the Auction 
Mart; at which time, also, will be sold a large quantity of 
Roses, Dutch Bulbs, &c.—Catalogues at the Mart, and South 
Essex Nurseries, Eppiag. 


“VICTORIA NURSERY,” NEW HILLINGDON, NEAR 
UXBRIDGE. 
N R. H. MORTEN will sell by Auction, on the 
Premises, as above, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, the 15th, 16th, and 17th of October, 1850, at 10 
for 11 o’clock each day, by order of the, Trustees, under a Deed 
of Assignment for the benefit of the Creditors. of Mr. William 
Bright, the VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
about 500 Wall-trained Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, 
Cherry, and Pear Trees; 1500 Stake-trained Dwarf and 
Standard Fruit, Trees, 600 Standand; Cherries, 600 Standard 
Roses, 300 Hemlock Spruce, 3300 Hollies, 1570 Common Laurels, 
100 standard Rhododendrons, 1000 Variegated Box, 90 very 
fine Cedars of Lebanon ; 2000 yards of Box Edging, 200 very, 
fine Portugal Laurels, 400 small.ditto, 80 Scarlet Thorns, 850 
Stripe 1 Hollies, 300 fine common Laurels, 1500 Laurus:inus, 
50 American Arbor-vite, 1000 Dwarf Rhod dendrons, 200. China 
Arbor- vitz and others, 150 Red Cedars, 100 Azaleas, 75 Large 
Yews, 800 common Yews, and a quantity of other Stock, The 
Stock can with confidence be recommended, being in very fine 
condition, and must be sold without the least reserve. 

The LEASE of the substantial andiconvenient DWELLING 
HOUSE, with the, Greenhouse, Forcing Pits, and Nursery 
Ground, will be offered for sale on the first day, previous to,the 
sale of the stock. 

May be viewed any time previous to the Sale (Sundays 
excepted); 

Catalogues may be, had, (seven days prior to the Sale) on the 
Premises; of Messrs, Ricnues and Woopsaipee, Solicitors, 
Uxbridge; and at the offives of the Auctioneer, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


HACKNEY.—TO NURSEYMEN AND OTHERS, 
M R, LEREW will Sell by Auction, on the premises 

of the late Mr. R. Srrept, Weils-street, Hackney, on 
TUESDAY, October 15, at 11 for 12 o’c!ock, without reserve, 
the valuable Stock in Trade of that old-established Nursery, 
comprising fine Aucubas, Laurels, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Hollies, Laurustinus, Evergreens, L[vies, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
7000 Greenhouse Plants, 42 large standing Pear Trees, Lights, 
Framer, and Glasses; Waggon, Carts, Chaise, Horses, Pony, 
&c.— To be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had, on the premises ; of Mr, Street, 111, Goswell-road ; and of 
the Auctioneer, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, near 
tne Euston-square station. 


CHERTSEY, SURREY. 
TO GENTLEMEN, NUKSERYMEN, AND OTHERS. 

R. WATERER will sell by Auction, on MONDAY, 

October 28, and following day, at 11 o’clock, by order of 
the Proprietor, at Brox, about two miles from the town of 
Chertsey, and one mile from the Add estone Station, a valu- 
able NURSERY STOCK, comprising 73,000 Fruit, Forest; and 
other Trees, Evergreen and other shrubs, including Spruce 
and Lareh Firs, Birch, Horse Chestnut, Turkey Ouk and 
Holly, Common, Wood, and Portugal Laurels, Arbutus, Lau- 
restinus and Laburnums, Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Irish Ivy, Dapbnes, Ciematis and Aucubas, 
Pears, Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, Plum, Pear, and 
other Stocks, Rhododendrens, Azaleas, Kalmias, and other 
American Plants, Oraamental and: other Flowering Shrubs, 
800,000 Bedded and Seedling Quick, and other Stock, the 
whole ef which are in a safe moving condition.— May be 
viewed one week previous to the sale, by app ying to Mr, 
GeoRGE GRAY, Brox; and Catalogues had on the premises, 
and of Mr. WaTeRes, Auctioneer, Landiaud Timber Surveyor, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 

SUNNINGDALE AMERICAN NURSERY, near Sunninghill, 
Berks, two miles from Virginia Water, two miles from Sun- 
ninghill Wells, and half a mile from Shrub’s Hill. 

Ms WATERER will Sell by Auction, on MON- 

DAY, November 4, 1850, and following days, at 11 for 12 
o’clock precisely, part of the extensive and valuable NURSEKY 

STOCK of Mr, James Walker ; consisting of 25,000 blooming 

Rhododendrons ; Kalmias and Azaleas for Forcing, aud many 

large ornamental Plants; a large quantity of Choice Ever- 

greens and Flowering Shrubs, Dwarf Koses, and Honeysuckles, 

Standard and Dwart-trained Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 

Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, of the most approved sorts, 

Common and;Portngal Laurels of ail sizes, Birch, Ash, and 

Oak, Purple and Common Beech, Spruce, Larch, Scotch and 

Balm of Gilead Firs, ot all sizes, a large quantity of Quick, from 

3tc 5 years old, aud a great-variety ot ovher Nursery Stock, 

well worth the attention of Nurserymen aud others, about 
planting, being in a safe moying condition. N B,—The above 
is the produce.of Seven, Acres, aud will be sold without! reserve, 
as the Lease expires at Midsummer, 1851.—May be viewed one 
week previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had on the premises ; 
of Mr. CHaRLwoop, Seedsman, Ovvent-garden; and of Mr. 

WATERER, Auctioneer, Chertsey, Surrey, who will forward 

them on application, by post, enclosing six postage-stamps. 


NURSERY STOCK TO BE SOLD. 

"ke BE SOLD, a great Bargain, the STOCK OF A 

NURSERY, situate within three miles of one of the first 
seaporis in the Kingdom, comprising a general! collection of 
Fruic and Ornamental Trees, Bvergreens, American Plants, 
&ec., there being hardly any Forest Trees. Also Five Hot and 
Greenhouses, and their, contents of choice plants; the whyle 
Nursery, o¢cupying about 12}.acres. The Rental, with Dwelliog 
House, &ec., very tight. The proprietor would leave most of the 
mouey 00 approved security, and wil give most Ssatistactory 


reasous for disposing of the Stock.—Address J. H. W., Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle Office, with real name and address. 


(AS BE LET, and entered on immediately, BECK LEY 
NURSERY, with Coitage, Yard, Barn, Sheds, and Garden, 
togetber with two small Tencmeuts, avd Gardens adjululug, 
and about Five Acres of Nursery and other Land, parviy titne- 
free The Tenant will be required to take the Sbrubs and 
Plants at a veluation.—For further particulars, apply to Mis, 


{ Oaa, at the Nursery, Beckley, Christchurch, Hants, 


FAnwMs 19 Let, Wlhiad IMMbvDlareE PUSoSLSSIUN, 

M R. HURLEY, Farm Acenr and Vaturr, begs to 

urge Farmers and Others, requiring either Large 
or Small FARMS, to make kuown their wants imme- 
diately to him, as he has upwards of FIF7Y FARMS, Arable 
and Meadow, of the first description, from 60 to 600 acres, 
adapted to every kind of Farming, and rents to meet the times, 
in Surrey, Cambs, Sussex, Essex, Berks, Bucks, Kent, and 
Middlesex, — All applications (accompanied by two etamps) 
addressed to the Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars. 
road, London, will meet with instant attention,—Proprietors 
having Farms to’ Let are solicited to insert the same in 
Mr. Hugvey’s Register, 

The Fottowine DesirABLE FARMS are submitted in addition 
to Mr. Hugvey’s last Published List, to which he begs to refer 
attention, namely : 

A VERY EXCELLENT FARM known as ‘‘ Rookwood Hall,” 
situate in Essex, comprising TWO HUNDRED and EIGHTY 
ACRES of sound Turnip, Wheat, and Barley Land, Forty 
Meadow, with capital Residence and Outbuildings.—Rent and 
tithes moderate, 

Also, aSMaLL MEADOW FARM of SIXTY ACRES, with 
very capital House and Buildings, Orchards, &c., situate near 
Bristol, and a Station on the Exeter Railway. 

Likewise, a good FARM of TWO HUNDRED ACRES, 
45 Meadow, goot Premises, near the Hatfield Station, Herts. 

Also, aCAPITAL FARM of FIVE HUNDRED and THIRTY 
ACKES, in Beiks, 74 Meadow, 74 Down Pasture, remainder 
Arable, with excellent Premises.—Kent, tithe free, 3151, a-year, 
Near the Great Western Railway. 

Another in the same County, nearly FIVE HUNDRED 
ACRES, considered the best Farm in Berks; near a Station 
on the Great Western Railway. 

And lastly, another of FOUR HUNDRED ACRES, same 
County, and near to the Pangbourne Station on the Great 
Western Railway. 

Rents of each to meet the times. Apply for terms and to 
treat (inclosing two stamps), to Mr. HoRuEy’s offices, 62, 
Nelson- square, Blackfriars-road, London, 


ARI'NERSHIP WANTED, in the NURSERY 

and SEED TRADES,—The Advertiser, a young Man, of 
businers habits, is desirous of taking a share in a, business 
where his personal superintendence and a moderate capital 
cap be made avai'able, and make him a suitable return; or a 
moderate business would be taken wholly. Persons who are 
desirous of either personal or pecuniary assistance will find 
this an eligible opportunity, Full particulars, with real name, 
addressed to A, B,, Mr, W. Hill’s Horticultural Works, Green- 
wich, will have prompt and immediate attention, 

This Advertisement will not be repeated, 


EMOVAL OF SMITHFIELD MARKET,— 
Excellent LAIRAGE for CATTLE and SHEHP, at the 
subjoined low rates, is provided at the ISLING LON CATTLE 
MakrKET, 
LAIRAGE, 

Cattle, 3d. per head, for one or any number of nights. 

Sheep, 6d. per score; if at Grass, ls, per score. 

Fodder of the best quality on the moss moderate terms, 

An ample supply of Water, 

ibe accomm. dation is spacious and extensive, the Sheds 
covering many acres of gvound. 

Cattle trom a distance may be consigned to the Lairs direct, 
and upon notice being given by letter, addressed to ‘ the Super- 
in endent of the Ishugton Cattle Market, Islington, London,” 
will be met at the railway or wharts, will be provided for at 
the Lairs, and safely handed over to the Saitsman or other 
parties for whom they may be iutended, Foreigners buying 
cattle in England, and requiring to place them where they may 
be carefully taken care of until tbey shall have completed their 
purchases, or are ready to embark, will find the accommoda- 
uou offered most desirable and econ: mical, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
ETLEY anp Co. supply 16-0z, Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 3. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet ot) which are kept ready packed for iusmediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATEK-PIPES, PRUPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
OKNAMBNTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetuey and Co., 35, Sono-square, Loudon. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


MI ITCHELLV’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
a This antiseptic Paint is intended tor Park Fencing, and 
for all:farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber aud repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Buarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggous, &c., particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Katlings, and all Wood or Iron, Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick, Walis.itis highly serviceable as a pre- 
venrive of damp, and also for Walls intended tor Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it mereases the heat in all situ- 
auous exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. Itis also.an excellent: covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofiag, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 cwt. to 
any quantity, at 17s, 6d; per cwr,, quite ready tor use, by 

JaMes PHILLIPS and Co. (he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate. 
street Without, London, 


ne BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW, 1850.— 

The CERTIFICATES, of ENTRY, for-CAT Li, SHEEP, 
PIGS, and POULTRY, are now ready, and, with the PRIZE 
LIS tS, may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. 
Intending Exhibitors are particularly requested to mention the 
nature of the Stuck for-whieh they reguire Certificates. The 
eninies close on SALURDAY, the 16;h ef: November, 

Tbe Show will be held; in the KincLey Kxa#1siTION: HALL, 
BROAD-STKEET. T. B. Waiguz, Honorary Secretary, 

Union-streer, Birmingham, Oct. 12. 


OULTRY.—PURE COCHIN CHINA, SUSSEX 
- FOWLS, CROSS-BKED JUNGLE, AND GAME FOWLs, 
bred by the Zoological. Soviety.—For prices,apply to Mr. MILLER, 
Supenotendent, atthe Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, 
G SOCHIN CHINA FUWLS.—FOR SALE, a few 
choice. full growa Chickens, bied from imported birds.— 
Apply to James Mannister, Pit Piace, Grays, Essex, The 
Gravesend steamers call at Grays pier. ; 


HEUMATISM.—A WONDERFUL CURE OF 

WsIOH DISEASE HAS. BEEN EFFECTED BY HOL- 
LOWAY’S, OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Mr, DonaLp McieEt- 
Lak, of Murrumbid see, in New South Wales, states, that aman 
of abouc 5U years.ot age, employed by Johu Perer, Hsq., Justice 
of tbe Peace in that Colony, suffered for 12 montos from au 
attack of Rheumatism, breusht on by exposure to Wet and 
Cold ; be was so painfully efflic ed, thatbis body was bent nearly 
voubie. In this deplorable conditivou, be commenced using 
HoLLoway’s Ointment and Piils, and so speedy was the cure 
eff cted oy them, thabit seemed to tnose whu had witnessed Lis 
sufferings, little less thau a miracle —Sold by all Druggists, 


and at Protessor HoL~Loway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
Lonion, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Reissue, Part I., on First October, to be continued Monthly. 
In Parts, 2s, 6d. each, Super Royal 8vo. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC ; 


IN WHICH 


THE THEORY, THE ART, AND THE BUSINESS OF FARMING, 


IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS, ARE THOROUGHLY AND PRACTICALLY TREATED. 


BY UPWARDS OF FIFTY OF THE MOST EMINENT FARMERS, LAND AGENTS, AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE DAY, 
EDITED BY JOHN C. MORTON, 


EDITOR OF ‘THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE,’ 


TWAith abobe One Thousand Lilustrations on GAood and Steel. 


Tux object of this Work is to present to the Agricultural Reader the whole of the truth immediately connected with his 
profession, so far as it is known to the men most familiar with the sciences it involves, the methods it employs, and the 
risks it incurs. For this purpose, every topic requiring discussion has been placed in the hands of those with whom it 
nas been a matter of personal experience and study. 

Agriculture is so extensive a subject, that no one writer can speak from personal knowledge on all its departments ; 

and it is a subject so variable with circumstances, and therefore so liable to misrepresentation, that no other kind ot 
knowledge is worth communicating. Many previous attempts have been made to condense in one Work all existing 
information on Agricultural affairs; but the Authors, or Editors, however skilful in recording their own experience, and 
however successful there, have never had equal success in conveying the experience of others. ‘The Agriculturist, in daily 
contact with Nature, requires the assistance of those who have had personal acquaintance with her laws and require- 
ments; writers retailing an experience at second hand upon these points, can neither be accurate nor full enough for his 
purpose. 
: i offering, therefore, to the Agriculturists of Great Britain a Cyciopepia oF AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL AND 
ScrmnTrFIC, intended to be a Standard Book of reference on all the subjects of which it treats, we should greatly mistake 
the exigencies of the times did we present a mere compilation of bygone information, which, however interesting in itself, 
can be of little real use to the practical man. 

The only way in which the knowledge of his art can be brought down to the present day; its various methods— 
detailed with accuracy for his information; and the explanations given of their success or failure which the now more 
perfect Theory of Agriculture has furnished ; is to place every department of the wide subject in the hands of those who 
have made it their especial study. 

‘Yo accomplish this desirable object has been the great aim of the Editor and Publishers of the CycLopEpIA oF Acnt- 
cunrurE; and for this purpose the assistance of our most distinguished agricultural writers has been engaged. Hach 
separate topic will be discussed by its own student, in order that the whole may be presented as perfectly as possible. 
‘The reader will therefore receive no mere compilation of other works—he will, in every section of the subject, be 
instructed by the man who has made it his especial study. Thus, even in the ‘ Calendar of Farm Operations,’ which 
might, perhaps harmlessly, have been a mere abstract of previous publications on farm practice, the successive sentences 
have been penned by those who have themselves carried out the processes described, or the instructions suggested: and in 
that one appendage to the Work, the details of farm operations are given as actually practised in twenty different counties 
of Scotland and England, by more than twenty of our most successful farmers and crltivators. 

As regards the body of the Work, the names of its writers—a list of whiclis appended—are sufficient guarantee for 
the practical value of the performance. A Work on the Theory and Art of Agriculture, of which the several departments 
are undertaken by such contributors, may well command confidence. 

THlustrations on wood and steel, of Farm Buildings, Insects, Plants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural Machines, 


Tmplements and Operations, &c., will be given wherever it is presumed they can be useful, 


A LIST OF THE WRITERS. 


THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Its BOTANY, fully Illustrated by Wood Engravyings—Joun Linp- of the INsEcTs which injure or benefit Crops, ana affect Cavue— 
LEY, Ph.D.,F-.B.S. DIseEASESOFPLANTS—Rev. M.J. BERKELEY, Joun Curtis, F.L.S., Author of ‘The British Entomology,’ &c. 
M.A., F.L.S., King’s Cliffe, Wansford. Its GEOLOGY—Joun Moston, F.G.S., Whitfield, Gloucestershire; 

Its CHEMISTRY—Lyon PLayralR, Ph.D., F.R.S.; Joon THOMAS JosHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S., of the National Geol. Survey. 
Way, Consulting Chemist to the Roy. Agricult. Soc. of England. Its HISTORY and GENERAL PHILOSOPHY—C, Wzen Hos- 


Its ENTOMOLOGY, including DESCRIPTIONS and ILLUSTRATIONS xyns, B.A. 


ART OF AGRICULTURE. 


The EDUCATION of its Practitioners—C. Wren Hosxyns, B.A. | The DAIRY—Messrs. Haxron, Fifeshire; PALIN, Cheshire; Srax- 
Its PECULIARITIES, in ENeLAND, ScoTLAND, IRELAND, and LARD, Leicestershire; TUCKER, Dorsetshire. 
FLANDERS—PH. PusEY, M.P.; Rev. W. Hicxey,M.A., Thatcham CULTIVATED PLANTS, including Crors, GRASSES, and TREES— 
Newbury, Berkshire; Joun Haxton, Tenant of Drumnod, Messrs. Ropert Baker, Land Agent and Tenant, Essex; 
Cupar-Fife; T,G.J. VAN DEN Boscu, Holland. : J, A. Crarxe, Lincolnshire; Hewitt Davis, Land Agent, 
Its MACHINES, fully Illustrated by Engravings on Wood and London; J. H. Dickson, Flax-dresser and Agent, London; 
Steel—Joun C. Morton, Whitfield, Berkeley, Gloucestershire. Wiii1am Gorrie, Farm Manager and Factor, Mid-Lothian ; 
Its BUILDINGS and ROADS, fully Ilustrated by Engravings— Joun and JAs. Gricor, of the Norwich and Forres Nurseries; 
James NewLanps, C.E., Borough Engineer, Liverpool. Joun Haxron, Fife; J. C. Morton; J. M. Parne, Surrey; 
The SOIL: VALUATION, SURVEYING, ENcLosuBES—JoHN Bra- Hucu RayNerep, Land Agent, Hampshire; WILLIAM Roacu, 
VENDEB, Land Agent, Cirencester. Improvement of Bocs and Gloucestershire; JAMES SMEFD, Kent; Ropert THOMSON, 
Wastes—Rey. W. Hickey, M.A. Draintnc—Joun GirpD- of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick; Joun TOWERS, 
\e woop, F-R.S.S.A., Agricultural Engineer. Manvurinc—J. HAN- Surrey ; T. TUCKER, Dorsetshire. 
* sam, Tenant, Kirk Deighton, Wetherby, Yorkshire. Curriva- | ROTATION of CROPS—J. Carp, Tenant of Baldoon, Wigtonshire. 
TION—JOHN Haxron, Cupar-Fife. PASTURE FARMING—Messrs. J. A. CLARKE, Lincolnshire ; 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS and their Management: CoMPARATIVE J. W. Cuarx, Hampshire; J. HANNAM, Yorkshire. 
ANATOMY, DISEASES, &c,; the Hons, its Breeds and Manage- | CALENDAR of OPERATIONS, in ABABLE, Muapow, Darry, and 
ment — W. C. Sroonex, Veterinary Surgeon, Southampton. Srock FARMING—Messrs, BRAVENDER, CAIRD, J. A. CLARKE, 
The Ox, its Breeds and Management; the SHEEP, its Breeds J. W. CLARK, GLENDINNING, GORRIE, Haxron, J.C. Morron; 
and Management—Messrs. James Caray, Wigtonshire; J. A. Paine, PaLin, RAYNBIED, Ricuarpson, Roacw, Russext, 
CrARxE, Lincolnshire; Colonel LeCourrvur, Jersey; H. STRAF- SueEp, SPOONER, STALLARD, THOMSON, TowerRs, TUCKER, 
¥orD, Dditor of the Short-Horn Herd-Book; G. TURNER, J. Witson, A. T. W1Lson, J. WIGHTON. 
Devonshire; E. F. WeLtEs, Worcestershire; Joun WILsoN, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES—J. C. Morton. 
Berwickshire; and A. T. Witson, Lammermuir. The Hos, AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—J. C. Morton. 
its Breeds and Management—Joun Hannam, Yorkshire. The EFFECT of CLIMATE on the ART, R. Russert, Tenant of Kil- 
Dosa, Rassit, P1cEON, Goat, Ass—H. D. Ricnarpson, Dub- whiss, Cupar-Fife. 
In. The ArtpacA—W. Watton. The BrE—J. Wicuton, | DOMESTIC ECONOMY—BrREAD, Been, CIDER, Meat, &.— 
Costessy Hall, Norfolk. Pouttey—Rev. E. S. Drxon, M.A., J. Towxrs, Surrey; WILLIAM Ewast, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Intwood-with-Keswick, Norfolk. 


BUSINESS OF FARMING. 


RELATION of LANDLORD and TENANT—C, Wren Hosxyrns, INVESTMENT of CAPITAL—J. C. Mokrron. 
B.A.; Joun Gray, Agent for the Greenwich Hospital Estates; FARM ACCOUNTS—THomas C. Morron, Accountant, Man- 
J. Dean, LandAgent; Jonn Morton, LandAgent; J.C.Monvon. chester. 

RELATION of TENANT and LABOURER—4J. ILDERTON Burn, of | MARKETS, SALES, &c.—J. HaxTon, Fifeshire 
the Labourer’s Friend Society; Rey. W. Hickey,M.A.; A.SoMER- LAWS RELATING to AGRICULTURE—J. G. Batt, Solicitor, 
VILLE, Manchester (late of Berwickshire); J. C. Morton. Stroud; J. Bricur, M.P., Rochdale; C. Wren Hoskyns, B.A. 


BLACKIE AND SON: 
QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; SOUTH COLLEGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


(Oct. -12.__ 
SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. | 


| Notice. —THE PRINTED FORMS OF CER- 


TIFICATES to be filled up for STOCK and IMPLE- 


| MENTS intended to be exhibited at the forthcoming Show in 


December next can now be obtained of the Honorary Secretary, 
All such Certificates must be returned, properly filled up, on 
oF before SAU ERAY: the 16th of November. 
a applying for the Forms for Stock, it ie necessary to state 
the Number of the Class or Cl th 
he aaa r Classes, as there is a separate 
Prize Sheets and allinformation can be obtained on applica- 


tion to B, T. BaanDRera Gisss, Hon. Sec, 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, Towaon., » corner of Half 


SEED WHEAT—TWO QUITE NEW VARIETIES. 

N R. ROBERT BEMAN, of Moreton-in-the Marsh, 

Gloucestershire, who has been a Seed Wheat Grower for 
upwards of 30 years, upon a very large scale, has great pleasure 
in informing his numerous old customers, and agriculturists in 
general, that he has this season Two magnificent New Varieties 
of unprecedented productive and good mealing qualities 
which have been produced each from a single grain, planted 
five years since, selected from two parcels of Foreign Wheat, 
samples of which may be seen in the ear and grain on the 
stand of Mr, Charles Dadge, of Longdon Villa, near Tewkes. 
bury, his agent, at either Worcester, Tewkesbury, or Chelten- 
ham Markets; or Mr. Blyzard, Gloucester; or forwarded by 
ibe ala upon pre-paid application, enclosing six postage 

mps. 

No. 1, he calls PRIMA DONNA.—Straw white; Grain red, 
Price 41, per quarter. 

No. 2, DONNA MARIA,.—Red grain and Straw. 
per quarter, 

N.B.—R. B. is clearly of opinion that those persons whe 
plant the above will counteract the effect of free trade by the 
abundance of produce, and recommends, from the luxuriance 
of growth, their being thinly planted, 

_R. B. was also the grower of the following varieties this year, 
viz , Whitfield White, Red Straw White, White Cluster, Golden 
Cluster, Red American Spaldings, and Browick Red. Price of 
each, 52s. per quarter; delivered upon either the Great 
Western, North Western, or Midland Railways, free of carriage, 
in new sacks, 1s. 6d. each. Prepaid orders from unknown ap- 
plicants, enclosing Post-office order or a satisfactory reference, 
will receive immediate attention, 

This Advertisement will not be repeated. 


LARGE STOCK OF SILVERED PLATE 

GLASS for Mirrors, also Crown and Sheet Glass in Crates 

and Squares for Dwelling and Hothouse Glazing, at WILLIAM 

PERKS Junior, and Co,’s, Glass and Lead Warehouse, 52, 
Dale-end, Birmingham, 

Pe: FOR HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


Price 41, 
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ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
; PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
Tt forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry ; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
ofcreeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 
12 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard. 
” 3d. ” 86 ” ” od ”» 
D) fe ” ” ” 1s. ” 
Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s, 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards. Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot ; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s, each, 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, ahd every description of Wire~- 
work ; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of Thomas Hengy Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill, London. 


(GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— : 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


Galvan. Japanned 
ised. Iron, 
ee per yd. racae yd. 


= | 
coal 


s | 
‘All the above can be made any-width at proportionate prices. — 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterhs forwarded post-free. ‘ 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 
2.inch strong a 
2-inch extra strong ,, 

1j-inch light ” 

1f-inch strong ” 

li-inch ,, extrastrong,, 4 oy» 


Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peters 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


Brapsury, of No. 13. Upper Wob 
and Fegperick Mutietr Evans, 


P 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 42—1850.] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


[Price 6d. 
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NOW SENDING OUT. 

ECK’S PELARGONIUMS.—The TWO GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS of Twelve Plants have amongst them 
RUBY, SARAH, and DORCAS, seedlings not sent out before, 
but often exhibited in our winning collections. The set may be 
had in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in favour of 
Joun Dosson; package and carriage to London included. 
They are in 3-inch pots, and wanting an immediate shifting. 
Catalogues may be had on prepaid application, enclosing one 

postage stamp,—Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


JOHN B. SMITH begs most respectfully to inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Trade that his stock of 
AZALEA INDICAS are very fine this season, and well set for 
bloom, and comprise several new and striking novelties. The 
new yellow varieties of Rhododendrons are very strong and 
fine, as also Rhododendrons in general, Camellias, Roses, 
Liliums, &c., all offered at the very lowest ebb of price; Cata- 
logues of which may be had by inclosing a postage stamp, 
orbiton Nursery, Kingston, Oct. 19. 


NEW. SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATT’S 
“ SURPRISE.”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
@ yery free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
fore pace ac shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
fi ing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100, 

Also Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte. de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan: 
ston’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
Cuthill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 3s. 6d. 
per doz., or 20s. per 100.—Manor Farm, Deptford. 


ESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S. new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
Meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Oct. 19. 


NEW SEEDLING GERANIUM. 
UNDLE’S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER has 


been Purchased hy the following Nurserymen :—Messrs. 
Henderson and Co., Pine-apple-place ; Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
and Co., St. John’s Wood; Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Slough; Messrs. Bays and Brown, Sudbury; Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury; Mr. W. Cock, Chiswick; Mr. B. N. Cant, Colches- 
ter; Mr. W. Bragg, Slough ; Mr. Wm. Ivery, Peckham, Surrey ; 
and most of the other leading Nurserymen in the kingdom. 
Strong Plants now sending out, 20s. each, one-third off 
to the trade, with one added to every three. 
Apply to WILLIAM E. RENDLE & Co., 
NURSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 


KITLEY’S “GOLIAH” STRAWBERRY. 
OBERT WHIBLEY is supplying fine plants at a 
very reduced price for cash, viz., 2s. per dozen or 10s. per 
100, Also select CHRYSANTHEMUMS in great variety, bloom- 
ing plants, in 5-inch pots, from és. per dozen, Lists can be had. 
Chester Nursery, Kennington, near London. 


HOYLE’S NEW GERANIUMS AND MAYLE’S NEW 
FUCHSIAS. 
M ESSRS. MAYLE anp CO. have a few extra strong 
cut down plants of Mr, Hoyle’s new GERANIUMS, 
sent out by them last autumn and spring. of 1850, at 10U.; 
present price for the set of eight, 3/., smaller plants 21. Mayle’s 
seven new FUCHSIAS (warranted the best ever raised), in- 
cluding Champion and Hebe, sent out in June last, for dl.; 
present price 2. Circulars can be had. 
12 extra fine GERANIUMS, 30s. 
12 best new CINERARIAS, 21s. 
STANDARD ROSES, extra sorts, Z1s. per dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 50 varieties, 8s. per dozen, 
Monument-lane Nursery, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


T° BE SOLD, A GREENHOUSE, Quite New 


Length 12 feet by 7, by 9 feet high. To be seen at 7, City- 
terrace, City-road, Pandan, * ae 


JP RUE DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 3s.) per 
dozen. The most fragrant and earliest flowering of all the 
Narcissus. ROBERT HAUL begs to advise the arrival of his 
Annual « Importation of the above-named BULBS, in fine 
healthy condition. Also, fine Dutch HYACINTHS 63. per 
dozen, or 3 dozen for15s. Crocus, Jonquils, Tulips, d&c., at his 
Foreign Warehouse, 63, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
facing the Chapel. Priced Catalogues may be had by post, and 
postage stamps taken in payment, 


ESTIMONIAL TO MR. MUNRO, late Gardener 

to the Horticultural Society of London.— At a Preliminary 

Meeting, held at the Roebuck Inn, Turnham Green, September 

S0th, 1850; Mr. Glendinning, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Cock, Mr. 

Edmonds, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Caie, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. Ivison 

being present, Mr. GLENDINNING was called to preside, Mr, Caie 
was then elected Secretary, and Mr. Edmonds Treasurer. 

It was then Resolved, That a subscription not exceeding Half- 
a-crown for each person should be entered into for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Munro with a suitable Testimonial of esteem, 
on his retiring from the superintendence of the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, which appointment he held for upwards of 
Thirty years. 

Persons desirous of contributing are requested to forward 
their subscriptions to the Treasarer, Mr, Charles Edmonds, 
Chiswick House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 

It was also Resolved, That the Subscription List be closed on 
Saturday, November 16th, 1850. 

*.* Post office orders payable at Turnham Green. 


SUPERB NEW SEEDLING PICOTEE AND CAKNATION. 
pon SCHOFIELD anp SON beg to‘ inform their 

friends, and florists generally, that they are now sending 
out the following fine Picotee and Carnation, viz., ‘‘ LADY 
HARWOOD,” H, Purple Picotee, and ‘* KNOWSTHORPE 
PET,” S. Biz. Carnation. Price per pair, 10s. 6d., or Four 
Pairs for 30s. The above have been submitted to the meeting, 
at Worton Cottage, and spoken of in the highest terms. See 
report, vide Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 24th, and Florist for 
September. Also, Mr. Wood’s opinion in the Midland Florist 
for this month, They are confidently recommended as First- 
class flowers, and a decided acquisition in their class, 

J. S. and Son can also supply the following in strong plants, 
12 pairs Picotees or Carnations, First-class Flowers, 20s. to 30s. 
12 ditto ditto Carnations, Second-class 6s, to 12s, 
12 Pairs of First-class Pinks, 6s. to 12s. 

12 Finest Show Pansies, 6s., 10s., and 15s, 
A Catalogue of the above may be had on application. 
Pansy Seed from Show Flowers, 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Very select Calceolaria Seed, 2s, 6d, ” 
Knowsthorpe, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 


TO SEEDSMEN, &e. 
iA BRAHAM HARDY anp SON, SEED-GROWERs, 
Meldon, Essex, beg to offer to the trade their Wholesale 
Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Also Early 
Seed Potatoes of 1850, grown under their own especial care, 
Post-free on application.—Oct, 19, 


PELARGONIUM, FOQUET?’S MAGNIFICENT, 
HARLES DIMMICK has now ready strong plants 
of the above well-established in pote, and requiring an 
immediate shift, for 7s. 6d. each; or 30s. for six to the trade. 
Terms, cash.—t.yde, Isle of Wight, Oct. 19. 


UTHILL’S BLACK: PRINCE STRAWBERRY. 
Now sending out, price 10s. per 100. 

Also, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTI- 
VATION OF THE POTATO, containing the Competition Essay 
for the Prize of 1000 francs, offered by the Belgian Government. 

Also, Instructions on the Management of Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrow, Scarlet Runner, Strawberry, 
Melon, Cucumber, Chicory ‘and Lamb Lettuce as Salads; the 
Lisianthus Russellianus, the Tree Mignonette, the Destruction 
of Woodlice and Green fly ; and Peat Charcoal as Manure, 

By James CuTHiLL, Horticulturist, Camberwell. 

London: Printed for the Author, and sold by him, price 2s., 
or by post 2s, 4d. Sold also at Hamiltons and Co., 33, Pater- 
noster-row. 


PLANTS FOR BLOOMING IN THE CONSERVATORY 
IN WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. 
ESSRS. J. anp J. FRASER, Nurserymen, Lea 
Bridge-road, Essex, beg to offer the following, finely set 
with bloom-buds, at the undermentioned moderate prices : 
AZALEA INDICA, in fine sorts 18s. to 30s. per doz, 
EPACRIS and ERICAS, ditto 18s. to 24s, as 
RHODODENDRONS, ditto 9s. to 183, 3 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA... : 12s. to18s. —,, 
HARDY AZALEAS, including fine 
Belgian varieties 


9s. to 18s. ” 


MOSS AND PROVENCE ROSES ... 1s. a 
LILACS, GUELDRE ROSES, DEUT- 
ZIAS, WEIGELA ROSEA, &c. ... 12s. 


” 
The above are all beautifully grown, and well established in 
pots, and are fit for immediate forcing. Remittances respect- 
fully requested from unknown correspondents. 


HUNTINGDON NURSERIES, 
MES. WOOD, in returning her sincere thanks for 
A the kind patronage she has received in the Nursery, 
Seed, and Flower Trades, begs to announce that she has 
retired from the same, in favour of her Nephew, Mr. Joun 
INGRAM, by whom for some years past the Business has been 
superiutended, and for whom she earnestly solicits a continu- 
ance of that support which for upwards of a century has been 
accorded to her late husband’s family. All debts owing to and 
from Mrs. Woop will be received and paid at the Nurseries, 
Huntingdon; and it is respectfully requested that all post- 
office orders be made payable to SUSAN WooD. 

JoHN INGRAM, in succeeding to the above business, most 
respectfully informs the planting and horticultural public, that 
nothing shall be wanting on his part to merit a continuance of 
the favours for so many years liberally bestowed on his pre- 
decessors. The stock comprises an immense quantity of Fruit, 
Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, &c., as well 
as a large collection of Stove, Greenhouse, and Bedding Plants, 
with every description of Florists’ Flowers, of all of which 
Catalogues may be had on application.. Seeds for the supply of 
the Kitchen and Flower Gardens are grown on the premises, 
the detached character of these Nurseries affording excellent 
facilities for keeping the varieties pure and distinct, 

A few stocks, containing fine dormant buds, of the STAN- 
WICK NECTARINE to be sold at 21s, each. Very fine well, 
rooted SPRUCE FIRS, 2 to 3 feet, 30s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 1000. 

Huntingdon is situated on the main trunk of the Great 
Northern Railway, which will afford a cheap and rapid transit 
both north and south, 

N.B, The business will in future be carried og under the 


| firm of ** Woop and InaRram.” 


NEW SEEDLING PANSLES—“COMMANDER 
IN-CHIEF” AND “PRINCE ARTHUR,” 
A tae anp CO. beg to announce they are now 


prepared to execute orders for the above first-rate PAN- 
SIES, which they guarantee will give the highest satisfaction, 

“COMMANDER.IN-CHIEF” was exhibited at the Worton 
Cottage Meeting of May 29th, under the initials of T. T.,” and 
the following opinion is given in ‘‘ Beck’s Florist” of July last: 
‘No. 2, Yellow ground, bronzy purple top petals, lower ones 
margined with the same colour, bold eye, showing to great ad- 
vantage: a fine flower for Exhibition.” 

The following opinion of this fine flower is also given in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of June 20th, under the initials of ‘ Y, Y,” 
‘No 2, Rich yellow ground, top petals dark maroon, lower 
petals margined with the same colour—eye good; a full-sized 
and fine flower.” 

“PRINCE ARTHUR,” white ground, top petals rich dark 
purple, lower ones margined with the same colour, eye good— 
flowers large and of great substance, 

This was exhibited with ‘“ Commander-in-Chief” at the 
Worton Cottage Meeting, and obtained the following opinion : 
“No 38, Style of Optimus, and a considerable improvement 
upon it, having more ground colour.” 

Strong plants of the above 5s. each per post free if required ; 
and one over to the Trade when three are ordered. 

Roval Nursery, Great Yarmouth, Oct. 19. 


a ano J. FAIRBAIRN having an immense Stock 
¢ of remarkably fine FRUIT TREES, trained and un- 
trained, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, 
Plums and jCherries, in a large assortment of the most ap- 
proved kinds; also a very large stock of ornamental Forest 
Trees,! Flowering Shrubs, and Evergreens, on land they are 
anxious to clear, are induced respectfully to solicit the atten< 
tion of Gentlemen planting to an inspection of the same, whicl 
they intend to offer at such prices for cash as they hope will 
insure their liberal orders, 

J. and J. F, also beg leave to solicit the attention of Gentle- 
men wishing to furnish Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c., to 
their stock of Cape Heaths, Epacrises, Chinese Azuleas, 
Boronias, &c., which is unusually large and fine this season, 
to which they will affix the most moderate prices, to induce the 
favour of extensive orders, 

Nurseries, Clapham, near London, Oct. 19. 


HE PRICK CURRENTS (Nos. 40 and 41) ef 
LOUIS VAN HOUTTE, Norsexyman, Ghent, Belgium, 
are to be had of Mr. GrornGE RAuN, 52, Mark-lane, London. 
Louis Van Hoorte begs especial attention to the following: 
Achimenes, Alstrcemeria brasiliensis, chilensis, Errembaultii, 
odorata rosea; Seedling Gloxinias (and among them GI, Marie 
Van Houtte, the best in the trade, which obtained, last summer, 
first medals at the Brussels and Antwerp slows); splendid 
seedlings of Sparaxis, Troprolum azureum, fine roots; Ca- 
massia esculenta, very fine varieties of Gladioluses, and the 
well-known GI. Gandavensis, in quantity ; the true Lilium 
japonicum (not L. Brownii), Liliam lancifolium roseum co- 
rymbiflorum, L. Szowitsianum, testaceum ; fine Anemones and 
Ranunculus of the celebrated collection of Madame Quetel, &e. 
EXchmea miniata, #schynanthus Teysmanii, Coooclinium 
Ianthinum, Hoya Sieboldii, Pharus scab. vittatus, the splendid 
Rogiera cordata, Drymis Winterii, Petunia Meleagris (very 
fine), Siphocampylus amcenus (quite new), seedling Antirrhi- 
nums, very fine collection of new Daisies, Dianthus Delaby, 
Epimedium violaceum atroviolaceum, new Lobelias, Cercis 
japonica, and Morus Kzempferi, in fine plants, both from Dr. 
Siebold’s recent introduction ; Pyrus japonica rosea and atro- 
sanguinea, also from Dr. Yon Siebold; Azalea iudica, and the 
new collection of Ghent Azaleas (hardy), of which L. Van 
HouTte bought the entire stock ; the well-known Van Hourre’s 
Calceolarias (Seeds), all the new Chrysanthemums, Coniferous 
Plants, fine Salisburias from seed, Ferns of every description, 
tne new Fvchsias from M. Linden (distinct species), the very 
curious and beautiful Stanhopea ecornuta, large collection of 
Palms, an extremely fine collection of the best varieties of 
Ghent Herbaceous Pzeonies, the celebrated Rhododendron Ver- 
vaeniauum flore pleno (in fine bushy plants), the novelties ip 
Roses, &c. &c. 
N.B.—The Camellia Catalogue is in preparation. 

The usual discount to the trade.—PrLants IN LONDON FREE. 
TO GENTLEMEN PLANTING FRUITS, AND TO THE 
TRADE IN GENERAL. 
vp CRN BELL, having disposed of his Nursery 

Business, begs to offer the remainder of his fine healthy 
Stock of FRUIT TREES, at the following low prices, haying 
only a short time to clear the Ground: 


APPLES, Per Doz. Per 100. 
Dwarf Plants ft cal £0 4s, £1 10s. 
Standards ... aa + Br, rag 09 3.0 
Espaliers crs ane 015 5 0 

PEARS. 
Dwarf Plants ett, vet a, Wty tO Git ak 8 
Standards ,.. ce ; 0 12 4 0 
Pyramidal, fine bushy . 012 4 0 
Espaliers an om ote co 0 18 6 0 

PLUMS. 
Dwarf Plants meee 06 20 
Standards ae = 0 12 4 0 
Espaliers ... xo a5 vty 0 18 6 0 

CHERRIES. 
Dwarf Plants : ih ant 0 6 2 0 
Standards .., on Rs: 0 12 4 0 
Espaliers... An SD 2 ie 0 18 6 0 
APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND NECTARINES. 
Dwarf Maiden Plants... =n€ cc 0 9 3.0 
5» Trained ... 10 7 0 

Standard Trained... 2 2 
Figs, of sorts Me AD 09 3.0 
Gooseberries, 100 varieties ane 0 2 0 12 
Currants, black, white, and red 0 2 0 12 
Fine Standard Roses 0 12 40 
Half 3 ” 60D dite ror 09 3.0 
Dwarf worked, 6 to12 inches ... BS 0 6 20 


Catalogues will be sent by inclosing one penny stamp to 
J. Bet’s, 3, Exchange-street, Norwich. 
A remittance requested from unknown correspondents. 
Strong 4-year-ol Whitethorn, 2s, 6d, per 1000, in large 
| quantities, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


"FIRST CLASS CRIMSON BIZARRE CARNATION, 
OOD’S “SOUTH LONDON,” which was awarded 
a First Class Certificate at the Royal South London 
Show in 1849, and, received the highest encomiyms feom the 
floriculjural press at the time, is now ready for sendjpg out. 
Being above the-average size, it willbe found a first-rate 
flower for showing in collections, as well as single blooms. 
Price, 10s. per pair, postage free. : 
‘Also Woop’s ‘Mn, HERBERT,” a first class heavy-edged 
purple Picotee, at 5s, per pair, postage free. ; 
Cash with orders from, unknewn corvespondents is vespect- 


fully requested.—W 00D and In@raAM, Norseries, Huntingdon. 


4 (Bae BY’S VIOLA AKBOREA, or PERPHTUAL 

TREE VIOLET.—Viota Arporea, or the PraPperuaL 
Trep VioLerT (true).—Io answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the,plants sent outlast 
season by Epwarp TiLey, he: begs to state that he haa this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent. a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted.in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E, T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thiekets 
of Persia to the height.of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen ; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen ; or 
1). per hundred. 

Also he bas a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA. LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s 6d. each ; or smaller ditto, 1s, 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet. 

Extra fine SWEBT WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 

acket. 

WINTER CUCUMBER,.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d, 
per packet, 

The whole or.any quantity of the above will be. sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in. penny postage stamps, 

Sold.by Epwarp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
16, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 


RENDLBE'S NURSERY, PLYMOUTH, Established 1786. 
ILLEAM:E, RENDLE anp CO. have this season 
A LARGE SURPLUS STOOK of many sorts of 
FOREST PRBES and SHRUBS. ‘For prices see the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, October 12, 1850. 
Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
and Fruit Trees, is just published, and can be had for 


One penny stamp. 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE snp CO., 
NuRSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 


FRUIT TREES, 
OL HOMAS RIVERS begs to submit to the Public a 
SYNOPSIS of his FRUIT TREE CULTURE, The 
mames of varieties, with descriptions and prices, are given in 
his Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, published in October, 1849, 
sent post free for four postage stamps. A Supplement to this 
will shortly be issued. 

APPLES.—Standards for Orchards, and Pyramids and 
Dwarfs, on Crab Stocks; Pyramids and Dwarfs, and Dwarfs 
Trained, tor Gardens, on Paradise Stocks, 

APRICOTS.—Dwarfs, Dwarfe Trained, Standards, Stand- 
ards Trained, and Dwarf Bushes in pots for culture under 

lass. 

CHERRIES.—Standards for Orchards, Dwarfs, and Dwarfs 
Trained on the common wild Cherry stock, Dwarfs for Bushes 
or for potting for culture under glass, Dwarfs in pots, and 
Dwarfs Trained on the Cerasus Mahaleb stock. 

CURRANTS.—Bushes and Pyramids. 

FIGS.—Dwarf Bushes in a bearing state in pots. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Bushes, 80 large Lancashire varieties, 
20 small high-flayoured ditto. 

GRAPES.—Vines, from eyes, in pots, for Vineries and Hot- 
houses, fine and well ripened under glass; Ditto hardy kinds 
for walls, algo from eyes growing in the open quarters ; plants 
fine, 7 to § feet in height. 

MEDLARS.—Standards, Dwarfs, and Pyramids. 

NECTARINES AND PEACHSS.—Dwarfs, Dwarfs trained, 
Standards, Standards trained, and Dwarf Bushes in pots ina 
bearing state for culture under glass, 

NUTS AND FILBERTS.—Dwarts and Standards for garden 
culture, grafted on the Spanish Hazel Nut. These form very 
prolific trees. ° 

PEARS.—Standards*for Orchards, Pyramids, Dwarfs, and 
Dwarfs trained on Pear stocks; Pyramids from one to six 
years old, ls, 6d. to 3s. 6d. and 5s. each; the two latter de- 
scriptions capable of bearing a good crop the first summer 
after planting. Dwarf Bushes for potting and Dwarfs-trained 
for espaliers or walls-on Quince stoeks. Many acres are de- 
voted exclusively to the culture of Pears. A few varieties can 
be had grafted on the Hawthorn and Mountain Asb, but they 
cannot be recommended. 

PLU MS,—Standards for Orchards, Standards trained, Pyra- 
mids, Dwarfs and Dwarfs trained for espaliers or walls. The 
Pyramids are nearly all in a bearing state, so as to be able to 
give frnit the first summer after planting. Dwarf Bushes in a 
bearing state, and Dwarf Bushes in, pots for cultuwre.under 
glass, grafted on the Sloe (Prunus spinosa). 

QUINCES,—Standards of the common, and Pyramids of the 
large Portugal Quince, the finest and most abundant bearer, 
eyen when young, of all the Quinces. 

RASPBERRIES,—Canes of all the select varieties, 

STRAWBERRIES.—Plants of all the varieties worthy of 
cultivation. 

MULBERRIES.—Standards and Dwarfs. Some fine Stand- 
ards can be supplied 35 to 40 years old, These are 6 to 7 feet 
high, perfectly straight, and measure from 8 to 16 inches in 
girth 5 feet from the ground. They have all:been removed 
within jhree:years, and will transplant,with safety. 


THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN; or, the Culture of 
Pyramidal Fruit Trees. Third edijion. Sent free per post for 
24 postage stamps. Shortly will be published THE ORCHARD 
HOUSE; or, the Culture of Fruit frees in Pots Under Glass, 
By Tnos. Rivers.—Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Oct 19. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beanfort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. #H. Piince Aloert —ORNAMENTAL ‘WATER .FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and .winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shoveliers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, We., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey,.aud Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 8, Half- 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London, 


) 1000. 


JOHN HARRISON, Nurseryman, Darlington and 
vYork, having,» great stock of that beutiful, delicious, and 
veryearly STRAWBERRY, “ CUTHILL’S BLACK PRINCE,” 
begs to offer fine strong,plants at 7s. 6d.,per 10), or 60s. per 
Also the undernamed Fruit/frees, Shrubs, and Plants, 
All orders to bo addressed to the Nursery, Darlington. 

Fastolff Raspberries, 7s. 6d. per 100, or 60s. per 1000, 

Raby Castle or Victoria Currants, 12s. per 100, or 51. p. 1000, 

Champagne Red ditto, 8s per 100, or 60s, per 1000, 

Common Red Currant, 53, per 100, or 40s, per 1000, 

The ‘‘ Bang-up,” fine large Black Currant, the best in culti- 

vation, 10s. per 100, or 80s. per 1000. 

Common Black Currant, 5s, per 100, or 40s. per 1000. 

Aston Red Gooseberries; 8s,.per 100, or 70s,,per 1000, 

Rhubarb, Victoria, fine, 35s. per 100, or 151. per 1000. [per 100 

A Royal Albert, fine plants, 12s, per dozen, or 80s, 
» Linnawus, fine, 12s, per dozen, or 80s, per 100, 

Bay Laurels, 1 to 24 feet, 25s. to 50s. per 1000, 

Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 14 and 2 feet, 203, to 40s. p. 100. 

Laurustinus, 9 inches to! foot, fine, 20s, to 30s. per 100. 

Berberry aquifolia and Dulcis, 1 to 2 feet, 15s, to 20s. per 100. 

ROSES FOR STOCKS, 

Blush, China, 1 to 14 foot, 10s. to 15s, per 100, 

Manettii, 10s. 6d. to 20s. per 100. 

Celina, the best stock for strong soils, 10s. to 20s, per 100, 

Boursault, 8s, to 12s, 6d. per 100. 

Standard Roses, in 100 fine varieties, 7U. to 101, per 100. 

Dwarfs ditto, in 100 tine varieties, 6/, per 100. 

Dwarfs, Mixed for Borders, 11. 10s, to 2U. per 100, 

Phlox omniflora, 20s, per 100. 

Delpbinium Barlowii, 50s. per 100, 

Superb Double Hollyhocks, 9s. to 18s, per dozen. 

Carnations and Picotees, all the choice new show varieties, 

from 1s. to 10s. 6. per pair (See Catalogue). 

Chrysanthemums, all the best new varieties, 9s, to 18s. p. doz. 

Dahliae, Ground and Pot Roots in every choice variety. 

Pansies, all the new and best varieties, such as Frances 

Cycole, Juventa, Miss Edwards, Helen, Disraeli, Lucy 
Neal, Addison, Duke of Norfolk, Example, Jenny Lind, 
Mrs, Beck, Mrs, Bragg, Gem, Androcles, Clio, Cypress, 
Charmer, Hero, Duchess of Norfolk, Queen, Alexis, 
Cracker, Almanzer, Fire King, Achilles, &c., 18s, per, doz., 
own selection ; purchaser’s selection, 24s. per doz. 

Pansy seed, saved from all the choicest varieties, 2s, 6d, per 

packet of 200 seeds. 

Catalogues of Roses, Carnations, Picotees, Pansies, Green- 
honse and Stove Plants, Forest Trees and Shrubs, &c., may be 
had on application.—Darlington Nursery, Oct. 19. 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIBS. 
C LODDIGES ann SONS beg most-respectfully to 

* inform the above, that in consequence of the-land upon 
which their celebrated Arboretum is planted being required for 
building purposes, they are determined to offer the STOCK at 
such a reduction in price (for cash only)-as cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of all who are engaged ino extensive orna- 
mental planting. The trees are of the finest description, and 
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range from 6 to 10 feet high. 

Named, Unnamed. 

Per doz. Per 100. 
4s. 0d. 25s. 0d. 


ACER (Maple), of from 40.to 50 species... 
0 


ZASCULUS (Horse-Chestnut), 80 species 
a rubicunda (true scarlet) 
ALNUS (Alder), 25 species . 
AMYGDALUS (Almond) 
BETULA (Birch), 30 species 
CORNUS (Dogwood) ... mes 
CORYLUS (Nat) i 
COTONEASTER act onc “cm a 
CRATZAGUS (Thorn), from 80 to 90.sp. 
CYTISUS ae He Po as at 
FRAXINUS (Ash), 40 to 50 species 
MESPILUS _... roy a “5 
POPULUS (Poplar), 25 species 
PRUNUS (Plum), 50 species 
PYRUS (Pear), 50to 60 species . 
QUERCUS (Oak), 30 to 40 species 
RIBES (Currant), 50 species 
ROBINIA (Acacia), 3) species 
SALIX (Willow), 150 species 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) ... 
SPIRMA ad oa 
TILIA (Lime) .., at 
ULMUS (Elm), 35 species .., 6 “te 
Fine Trees selected from the: above, for 
rough planting, 101. per 1000.- 
Smaller genera, at equally low prices. 
RHODODENDRON ponticum and varsy, 
Bitomeeeb Across.) se ee nw AO) 
AZALEA pontica, ditto ditto : Pepa tye) 
y Ghent and other varieties »-. 18) 
N.B. Packing will be,chargedas low as possible. 
orders made payable either in London or Hackney. 
Hackney, Oct. 19. 
NEW FANCY GERANIUMS, x 
E DWARD GEORGE HENDERSON, Wellington- 
4 road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London, begs to announce 
that he is now prepared to. send out the following new and 
beautiful FANCY GERANIUMS, raised by him, and proved in 
1850. For description see Gardeners’ Chronicle of October 5th, 
or Catalogue, which may be had, free, on application. 
BLACK PRINOE, 10s.6d. PRIMA DONNA, 10s. 6d. 
EXQUISITE, 10s, 6d. PRINCE ALBERT, 10s. 6d. 
MARION, 10s. 6d. REINES DES FLEURS, 10s, 6d. 
Also, NEW PELARGONIUMS., 
CORA, 7s. 6d. PRINCESS ROYAL, 10s. 6d, 
FIREBALL, 10s. 6d. STANDARD BEARER, 10s, 6d, 


E. G. H. will also be ready, in November, to send out the fol- 
lowing set of new CINERARIAS, with the exception of the two 
varieties marked thus “, which cannot be sent out before the 
spring; ani as the stock of those beautiful varieties will be 
limited, purchasezs of the set will be first supplied. 

AMY ROBSART, 7s. 6d., lilac rose, self, dark disk, fine form. 

CLARA MOWBRAY, 7s. 6d., ruby carmine, with black disk, 
large flower, aod novel colour. 

DELICATA, 7s. 6d.; white and -bright lilac, equally divided ; 
dwa f habit, and an abundant bloomer. 

EFFIE DB&ANS, 7s. 6d.; white, deeply. edged with dark purple, 
dark disk, good habit. 

FAIRY QUEEN, 7s. 6d.; white ground, with an edging of 
light rose ; large flower and good habit. 

*LADY HUME CAMPBELL, 10s. 6d.; the purest. ground we 
have ever seen, with a bright purple blue ; excellent form and | 
habit; a/first-rate flower. 

*MADAME SONTAG, 10s..6d.,; beautiful, clear white, with 
deep edging of porcelain blue, dark ‘disk, dwarf and.excel- | 
Jent habit, fine form. 

MARGARETTA, 7s, 6d. ; dark blue purple self, moderate size, 
well. arranged flower, and,a free bloomer. 

LADY .ARAMINIA, 7s. 6d. (gratis to purchasers of the set), 
blue, with a circle of violet erimson- round the disk ; dwarf 
h« bit. and a wellearranged flower. 


TU GARDENERS, &c, 
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| colour imaginable, 


spreading Liquid Manure, &c., may be had joined up to 
any length. Waterproof Soles for Boots and Shoes, Thread 
for tying np Plants. Gutta Percha Canvas suitable for nailing 
up Trees, &c.—Manufactured by THE GurtTa PercHa Company 
Patentess, 18, Wharf-road, City-roud, London, 


[Oct. 19, 


NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, HERTS. : 

A PAUL anp SON respectfally anform “heir 

¢ Customers and the Public in»genegal, that their New 

and DescnipivesGATALOGUES of Roses,and Hardy Orna- 

mental Flowening)Trees and Shrubs are now ready. \Applica~ 

tions, enclosing two stamps for the Rose, and one for the 
Tree Catalogue, will be immediately attended to, 


LATE SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY, “NEGRO BOY,” 
Two-year plants,s,.each; one-yeardo., 3s, 6d, 

OHN WILLISON.can supply the above splendid 
Y GOOSEBERRY, whieh has~been, tested by hundreds with 
the best varieties. Twodishes were shown at Whitby on the 
24h Sept. last, for which an extra prize was awarded, The 
following extracts are selected from the editors’ opinions, 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—"J W. Late seedling 
Gooseberry, dark red, rich flavour, and would doubtless be 
good for preserving. It retained its flavour during carriage 
better than is generally found to be the case with Goose- 
berries.” 

Midland Florist for October,— Willison’s Negro Boy Goose« 
berry. We have this day (Sept. 18) received specimens of the 
above fruit; though not large, yet the lateness of its season 
renders it a valuable acquisition for the dessert, The gpeci- 
meus were perfectly smooth, of fine flavour, and a very dark 
colour ; in fact, as they lay in the box, packed ia cotton wool, 
they looked more like Damsons than Gooseberries.” 

Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal.—“ J. W. We pronounce this 
winter. Gooseberry excellent, and, for so late in the season, of 
an exquisite flavour.” 

STKAWBERRIES,—A few of the best varieties, viz., Cut- 
hill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100; Kitley’s Goliah, 10s, 6d. ; 
Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. ; British Queen, 3s. 6d, ; Keens’ Seedling, 
33.; Elton Pine, 33. ; Swainston do., 3s, 

RHUBARB.—Victoria, 6s. per dozen; Royal Albert and 
Linnzus, 8s. per dozen. 

The usual discount to the trade, All orders made payable 
to Joun WILLISON, Flowergate, Whitby. 

PLANTING SEASON.—NURSERY GROUNDS, 

: RED LODGE, NORTH STONEHAM, NEAR SOUTH- 
AMPTON. —An unlimited supply of every doeseription of 
FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS, AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, may be _pro- 
cured from these extensive grounds, at the most »easonable 
prices, printed Catalogues of which may be had of. the pro- 
prietor, WM. ROGERS, \Sen,, NusseeyMan, AND CONTRACTING 
PLANTER. 

Transplanted Forest Trees, 1 to 2feet, adapted for extensive 
Forest or Coppice Planting, usually sola by the thousand ;-and 
also of a large size, for Ornamental Planting, or immediate 
effect, from’3 to 12 feet, the prices varying from 253, to 51. p.100. 

Ash, Beech, Birch, 15s. to,80s. per 1000; Spapish Chestnut, 
20s., 30s., and 40s. ; Larch Fir, 7s. 6d. to 20s. ; Spruce, 208.5 203., 
and 4's. ; Scotch, 10s., 15s., and'2Us, ; Pimaster, 10s., 15s., and 
20s.; Sea Pine, adapted for exposure to the sea, 15s,, 25s., and 
40s; Mahonia, for cover, 40s. to-80s, ;) Hazel, 15s., 208.,-and 
35s. ; English Oak, 15s., 203.,,and 40s. ; Poplar, 20s.,30s., and 
40s. ; Quicks, 5s., 7s..6d., and 10s. . 

Planting contracted for to any extent from 51, to 201, p. acre. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Rhododendron ponticum, 2 to 6 inches, 20s., 40s., and 803, per 
1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fit’ for working, 10s. per 100 ; 13 to 
2 feet, strong, 20s. to 40s. per 100, fit for planting out at once to 
cover; 4 to 6 feet, siugle stems, for working the beautiful 
scarlet and other fine kinds, 50s, per 100. Tree-Rhododendrons 
may thus become as generally cultivated as Tree Roses. 
Scarlet Rhododendrons, 18s. per dozen; hybrid scarlet, lilac, 
and white, with large handsome trusses of flowers, 4 to6 inches, 
25s. ; 1 foot, 40s. per 100; Kalmia latifolia, 2 to 4-inches, 8s. to 
12s. 6d. per 100; 1 to 2 feet, blooming buds, 50s. per 100; 2 to 
3 feet, fine, 75s. per 100 ; Epigeea repens, 50s, per 100 ; and all 
other American plants at equaily low prices. 

Dwart Rose Stocks for working, 8s. per 100 ; Single Camellias, 
25s., 40s., and 50s. per 100, fit for working ; Double Camellias, 
of sorts, on own roots, 6 to 9.inehes, 12s. per dozen; Pinus 
(Abies) Douglasi, from seed, 6 to 9 inches, 10l. per 100 or 30s, 
per dozen; Arbutus, 12 inches, 8s, per 100; 14 foot, 20s, per 
100; 2 feet, 30s. per 100; Laurel, 8s. to 20s. per 100 ; Laurustinus, 
bedded, 40s. per 1000, 8s. per 100; Variegated Holly, 1 foot, 25s. 
per 100; Clematis azurea grandiflora, 6s, per dozen, 42s, per 
100; Deutzia seabra, 2 feet, 12s. 6d. per 100; Common China 
Rose, 12s. vd. per 100 ; Tree Roses of the most select kinds, 51. 
per 100; Dwarf Roses, 50-sorts, named, 50s. per 100; Double 

White, Double Red, and New Crimson Thorns, 40s. per 100, 6s. 
per dozen ; Large Dutch Honeysuckles, 12s, 6d, per 100; Giant 
Irish Ivy, 8s. per 100, 

The prices are tor wholesale, if ordered in less quantities a 
higher price will be charged. All orders above 5l. carriage 
paid to London. 

American purchasers will find great advantages in. procuring 
their supplies from these grounds, from their proximity to the 
Docks whence the American steam-packets take their de- 
parture, thus saving theidelay and expenses of Land Carriage. 


SLATE WORKS, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX. _ 
DWARD BECK Manufactures in Slate a-wariety 
of articles for Horticultural purposes, all of which may be 
seen in use at Worton Cottage, on application.to the Gardener, 
Sundays excepted. Priced lists .of plant tubs and boxes for- 
warded on application. 


DOUBLE PANSY “COMPACTUM,” 
A DODS ‘has a fine -healthy stock. of ithe above 
e beautiful novelty which he is now, sending out at 5s. 
each, or seven for 30s.—Rose Hill, Brighton, Oct. 19. 
FIRST, CLASS SEEDLING PANSIES. 
paees NELLSON, Avcrionesr and Frorist, Fal- 
kirk, begs respectfully to intimate to the lovers of the 
PANSY, that he will send out his celebrated’Seedling Pansies 
by the end of October, viz,, JEROME, NORAH, and BOU- 
LANGER. The following is a desoription of the Flowers : 
JEROME has a ereamy-white ground colour, beautifally 
laced witb a light, blue lilae-purple on the three under | ls 
with upper petals the same.as the lacing, andia striking large 
bold dack centre;.form and .substance: first-rate, and vwas 
awarded the First. Class Certificate bythe Scottish “Pansy 
Society. , 
NOKAH has a pure white ground, most superbly laced with 
blue purple, fine dark centre, edges smooth, and form portent 


and is most decidedly the thickest Pansy with a white groun: 
in cultivation ; and can never \be.mueb improved upon, as it is 


| the perfection of the Pansy. 


BUULANGER has a golden, yellow ground of the richest 
and laced with a brewn purple; has a 
with edges smooth and form 


large, conspicuous. dark centre, 
y “ j may be used, with substance 


pe fect; and, if the expression 
thick as leather. : 

The above three flowers will be an acquisition to any col- 
lection: whatever ; indeed, as. much so as ‘* Magnificent ” was 
when sent out by J, N., and is still to this day, 

Piants of the ubove will be cent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom at 5s. each, with the usuai discount to the © 
when more thau three plants are taken, ‘* Bou- 
lemictances from 
Falkirk. 


trade only, 

langer’’ wall not be sent out vill Spring 

unknown correspondents payable at the Post-oflice, 
Falkirk, Oct. 19, 
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WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, f 
Hes*4 WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &e., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HoskeA WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. : J 
Kar Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, 
JOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


fEORGE JACKMAN, Nourseryman, Woking, 
XJ Surrey, 14 mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornament! Evergreens and Flowering Shruos, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Frnitand Forest Trees, d&c., which may be had 
gratis on application. 


RHODODSNDRON CINNAMOMUM var. OUNNINGHAMI. 
ESSRS. GEORGE CUNNINGHAM anp SON 

are pow prepared to send out plants of the above-named 
splendid RHODODENDRON. It is figured in the August 
umber of ‘‘Paxton’s Flower-Garden; by John Lindley and 

Joseph Paxton.” And for a deseription of its merits and 
origin, the|adyertisens refer the public to that periodical. The 
price is 2ls.-each, with the usual discount to the trade, 

Oak Vale Nursery, Liverpool, Oct. 19. 
ASS anv BROWN’S AUTUMN CaTALOGUE 
is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists, of 
rb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 

Double Tulips; also Priced Aseortments of Choice Imported 
Dutch Hyacinths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 

folium and other Lilies, with a great variety of other bulbs 
and ‘dry roots. The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 

‘C@hoice-and Select Roses, a few New and other desirable Ever- 

een and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 

erbaceous ‘Plants, Prize Gooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &. 

A separate’ List of Geraniums and other new and select 
plantssat reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
MO PRROT A RPS . . i 

Onr Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


FOREIGN BULBOUS ROOTS. 

M. HAMILTON, Srepsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
Y Lon@on, begs to state that his Priced Catalogue of the 
above is new ready, and may. be had gratis on application. 

HY AGINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s. per dozen; in mixtures, 3s. per dozen. MIXED 
DUTCH CROCUS, Is. 6d. per 100. TULIPS for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen. SNOWDROPS, 2s. 6d. per 100. "NARCISSUS, 
4d, tofd. each, GLADIOLUS, IXIAS, IRIS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANBMONES, and a iarge assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will be found in his Catalogue. 

W. H.’s Improved Supporter for Hyacinths, &c., 6d. each, 

*.* Not to be equalled by any now offered to the public. 
Address—156, Cheapside, London, 


HYACINTHS AND OTHER ROOTS. 
GRENOLE's NEW PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
a BULBOUS ROOTS ahd : 
Is just published, and can be had on application, gratis. 
It contains a pescriptive List of all the best Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, 
Gladiolus, Ixia, §&c., with some excellent CULTURAL 
ADVICE as to the best method of growing them. It will 
be found of great service to all growers. 

The *‘ Collections of Seeds ” sent out by us having given such 
universal'satisfaction, we have been induced to offer the follow- 
ing ‘Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will please every 
purchaser. . e 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
new’ Book Catalogue. 


COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, £ s.d. 
No.1 Collection, all the most approyed sorts - 20) 0 
No, 2 Collection, containing smaller quantities 200 
No. 3 Collection, fora smal! Garden ... a ble tis ial | 
For details of Collections, see Catalogue. 

100 Hyacinths in 100 very fine sorts, Purchaser’s 
selection ar es as Ae SA Deemed 0 
100 Hyacinths in 50finesorts, Purchaser’sselection 210 0 
50 Hyacinths inj40,superior sorts ditto 110 0 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts ditto reo V0 
24 Hyacinths in'12 superior varieties ditto 012 0 
42 Hyacinths in)12:superior varieties ditto 06 0 


Where the selection of Hyacinths is leftto W. E.R. 
and Co., they request io be informed whether they are 
intended for water, pots, or the open ground; also 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 
When the choice is left to them they generally send about 
two-ihirds double, and one-third single, which gives a 
greater variely. Purchasers may rely upon really good 
sorts being selected when the choice is left to ourselves, 
cand we will guarantee to give them satisfaction. 

For Catalogues, and further information, apply to 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE anp Co., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

N.B. Our Hyacinths and other roots have just arrived from 

Goliand in excellent condition. 
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Iris an established fact in vegetable physiology 
‘that the principal part of the Nurriment or Prants 
is absorbed by the tips of the roots. In some plants, 
however, where the exigencies of a quick supply of 
Moisture are great, and the number of roots small, 
or where moisture is to be derived from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, a further provision is made of a 
coating of hairs, which multiply almost \in an \in- 
finite degree the absorbing surface. Dr Canpoune 
indeed ;says that hairs are not found either upon 
true roots, except:at the moment of germination, nor 
upon any portion of the stem that is formed under 
ground, nor upon any part that grows under water. 
The roots of many Orchids, Epiphytal and terres- 
trial, however, are an exception ; a fact pointed out 


by Lrvx, in his Remarks on the Structure of 
Orchidew, read before the Berlin Academy in 
February 1850, as also by Irmiscu, in his elaborate 
treatise on bulbous and tuberous Monocotyledons, 
and they exist on the tuber-like bodies so common 
in terrestrial Orchids as well as on the real, roots. 
We find similar hairs on the aérial roots of Ivy, on 
Cauliflowers, on Grasses, as Piptatherwm multi- 
florum, the common Maize, &c.; and in our three 
species of Drosera, where the simple roots which 
contain abundant starch granules and perform the 
office of the thickened roots of some Orchids, are 
constantly submerged and so coated with flocci as 
to present an aspect similar to that of Chorda 
tomentosa. It is probable that the presence of hairs 
on roots is a very frequent phenomenon, though 
only recently observed, and one which must be of 
great importance in the economy of plants. 

As far as we have seen at present the hairs are 
always without partitions. Two forms occur ; one in 
which the internal wall is apparently altogether 
simple, and another where a spiral structure is 
evident either through the whole or a portion only 
of the thread. In Cranichis muscosa and monophylla 
we have observed two kinds of hairs, the one larger 
and either simple or consisting (in part) of a broad 
spiral lamina; the other much smaller, darker, and 
simple. In Monadenia rufa irregular granular bodies 
are scattered over the threads, which may, however, 
possibly be extraneous, As the matter seems to 
have been but little noticed, we subjoin a sketch of 
the hairs on the roots of Drosera anglica, Cranichis 
muscosa, and some species of Hria, from the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society. In every case they 
arise directly from the external cells, of which they 
seem to be a mere dilatation. 12. J. B. 


a, hairs ina species of Evia epringing direetly from the ex- 
ternal cells of the aerial roots; b, a hair with the cell from 
which it sprang—in this case smaller than the others—sepa- 
rated by pressure from the rest of the tissue, c, two kinds of 
hairs on roots of Cranichis muscosa,—in Cranichis monophylla 
we have not observed the larger hairs to have a spiral struc- 
ture; d, hairs of Drosera anglica. 


Lixe everything else connected with the Potato 
Disease, the question of whether Tomsrnie-Lompas’ 
plan of cutting off the mildewed haulm at the period 
when the flowers are beginning to form fruit, is ad- 
vantageous or not, has given rise to the most opposite 
opinions. Some maintain the excellence of ‘the 
practice ; others find no advantage in it. We shall 
not attempt, on the present occasion, to reconcile 
conflicting statements, or to show how imperfectly 
the Belgian directions have been in some cases ob- 
served ; we shall merely describe what happened in 
a case within our personal knowledge. 

In the beginning of April last a few Potatoes, of a 
seedling Kidney Potato, were received from Mr. W. 
Stent, of Stockworth, as a variety of great excel- 
lence, but not very early. They were immediately 
planted in heavy, well-drained, kitchen-garden land, 
without manure. In the beginning of August 
they were in flower. The flowers were nearly all 
removed. Inthe midst of August the leaves were 
extensively spotted, and, with the haulm, became 
offensive to the smell. After remaining in this con- 
dition three or four days, the whole were cut down 
with a sharp hnife, so as not to disturb the roots. 
About 4 inches of earth were then thrown over the 
the ground, and the whole was rolled down firmly. 
Near the end of September the crop was dug. The 
Potatoes were excellent in quality, perfectly ripe, 
fully formed; and, out of a bushel and a half, not 


above a score were bad ones. 
the rate of a bushel a perch. 

The smallness of the crop does not appear to have 
been caused by the operation ; but is to be accounted 
for in the following manner. In the first place, the 
length of the haulm of the new variety having been 
unknown, the Potatoes were planted at twice the 
proper distance. Secondly, several of the sets never 
came up, so that there were large gaps in the plot 
of ground. It is not improbable that the crop, if 
planted at a proper distance from set to set, would 
have been twice as great. 

We own that this experiment, to say nothing of 
some others on record, leads us very forcibly to the 
conclusion that the Potato crop does not sustain 
material damage from the loss of the haulm, 2f # is 
not removed till the berries are beginning to swell ; 
and also that the method of cutting it off, slightly 
earthing up the ground, and then rolling it weil, is 
one of the best that has been proposed for arresting 
the progress of the disease. 


The produce was at 


Aursoves we have not much knowledge of the 
plants belonging to Mr. Linprn, which are about to 
be sold by auction, we are able to state that among 
the collection are many fine things. The Uroped 
alone is one of the most extraordinary of known 
Orchids, having tails to the flowers more than two 
feet long ; Sobralia dichotoma is by far the finest of 
that genus. Hriopsis biloba, called in the catalogue 
by its second name of rutidobulbon, is a good plant, 
and rare. Some drawings that accompany the plants 
appear to represent charming species, in the way of 
Foulletia, Myanthus, Odontoglossum, and Oncidium ; 
and also a new white-flowered genus, unlike any- 
thing yet known to botanists. The present oppor- 
tunity is a capital one for securing novelties for the 
exhibitions in 1851 and 1852. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuarrer XI.—Tools may be made use of, as well 
as anything else, to show mismanagement; indeed, 
it may be taken as.a rule that one of the best pos- 
sible ways to turn out the worst possible work is to 
make a bad use of implements. 

The approach of the great season for digging and 
trenching, and cutting and pruning, and felling, 
makes it desirable that no more time should elapse 
without the great rules for doing the worst with 
garden-tools being made intelligible to the meanest 
apprehension. 

As to the pruning-knife: in the first place, take 
care it is always blunt ; there are many advantages 
in bluntness. If sharp, it may cut your fingers ; if 
blunt, it won’t be so likely. Then, a blunt knife 
suits a clumsy hand ; for some dexterity is required 
in using a keen edge, and none is needed with a dull 
one. You may hack with the one, and that takes 
time, and gives you an opportunity of considering 
how your cut is to be placed ; but you must be de- 
cided with the other, for the knife once put in 
action, the cut is inevitable; and a bad manager 
cannot be expected to know how or where to cut 
without trying three or four times before he makes 
up his mind, 

A blunt knife shows that a man has, at some time 
or other, been using it; but if it is always sharp, a 
suspicious master may fancy it is only kept for 
show. Besides, it gives him a chance of showing 
that he knows how to sharpen a knife ; and it is 
certainly remarkable how a mismanager sets about 
that. You will see him rubbing away upon the 
whetstone, always drawing the blade backwards and 
polishing the sides with wonderful care. He knows 
better than to draw the edge towards him ; or to 
keep that which is to cut in contact with the stone. 
He will tell you that if he does so he will rub off 
the edge, in cowrse. 

As knives are intended for use,a clever chap will 
use his pruner for as many purposes as he can turn 
his hand to; a weed-grubber, a cheese-toaster, a 
pot-seraper, a wire-cutter, are all instruments for 
which the pruning-knife may answer; and if, after- 
wards, it cannot be made to prune, at all events it 
has been made to grub, and toast, and scrape, and 
cut wire. 

Then again, you should never have your knife 
about you; itis absurd to expect that a gardener 
should always carry a pruning-knife ; no doubt he 
always wants it ; but that is not to the purpose ; 
it may do*well enough for good managers, but a’bad 
manager scorns such carefulness. The bad manager 
always carries his pruning-knife in his great-coat 
pocket, or in his jacket pocket; for this very 
good reason that, as he genevally leaves his great 
coat at home, and very often takes his jacket off 
when he goes to work, he is sure not to have a knife 
when he wants one. Thus he has the chance of a 
gossip with his wife or somebody else when he 
goes to look for it. Old-fashioned gardeners prefer 
keeping their pruning-knife in their breeches; be 
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cause, as they seldom work without that garment, 
they are certain not to leave their knife behind them. 
But who would be so ungenteel as to carry a knife 
in his inexpressibles ? Good managers may if they 
like, but a man of spirit, and a genius into the bar- 
gain, scorns such vulgarity and old maidishness. 

What has been recommended for the pruning- 
knife should also be followed with other tools. If 
you have a mattock, be sure that it is put by blunt 
with wear, so that when you want it you must wait 
till it is fresh pointed. In this way labourers get a 
bit of a holiday, and you yourself have time to con- 
sider well how the mattock is to be used. In like 
manner your rakes should always have their teeth out, 
your spades be broken at the corners, and your scythes 
unset. As to scythes indeed, if they must be used, he 
sure to have no scythe stones, and no wipers ; never 
roll the Grass before mowing ; never sweep it clean 
of stones that chance to be there; but, on the con- 
trary, hack the Grass, and score it well; break the 
scythe edges, damn the stones, and take great care 
to blame everybody but yourself. No doubt it zs 
shameful that the Grass should be tough, that the 
children should throw gravel on it, that worm-casts 
should blunt the edge of the scythes; the worst of 
all is, that there is no help for such things. Good 
managers may provide against them if they like ; 
but you will, no doubt, think with all other bad 
managers, that it is much easier to swear at them. 

I was going to give you some advice about digging ; 
but, upon the whole, I think you have enough for 
this turn. Kijmoupos. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FORCING.’ 

A DISTINGUISHING feature in modern horticulture 
is the fact that principle is permitted to guide practice. 
To such must be attributed the rapid advances in every 
department of gardening, which the last quarter of a 
century has witnessed. There is a very startling fact 
forjthat now happily almost obsolete class of men, who 
treat horticultural literature with disdain, and scientific 
deduction, bearing! upon their art, as mere toys for the 
scientific, in the circumstance that with the growth 
of garden literature, with the circulation and inter- 
change of opinions, by means of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle and other periodical journals, simultaneously 
have spread better systems of cultivation, and more 
extensive knowledge of the capabilities of plants. By 
their aid a new fact becomes the progenitor of others. 
An idea conceived in one part of the kingdom, no 
matter how remote, is subject to the scrutiny of 
thousands of readers; its merits are tested and analysed, 
its real advantage or defects are soon ascertained, and 
the results become the property of all who watch the 
progress of the art and philosophy of gardening. 

The dissemination of principles is the peculiar 
province of the literature of any science. He who 
would learn practice from them, to the exclusion of that 
physical exertion which perfection in any art or science 
ever demands as a tribute from those who would attain 
perfection, would most assuredly reap disappointment. 

I propose to glance at the physiological and other 
principles upon which successful forcing must ever de- 
pend ; and, by way of commencing at the beginning, it 
may not be amiss to define what really is the horticul- 
tural signification of the word forcing. Every plant 
requiring artificial heat cannot be considered as being 
forced, even though fruit should be the ultimate object. 
The imitation of a tropical climate must not be con- 
sidered forcing. The latter I define to be the produc- 
tion of fruit or flowers at unnatural seasons, by natural 
agents artificially applied. And although the mere cul- 
tivation of tropical fruits involve much that is common 
to forcing, it cannot be considered as identical. 

Adopting then the definition as given above, we shall 
find that the whole series of operations commenced 
in bringing about the ultimate desired result, may with 
propriety be divided into two distinct classes. The one 
I shall term the preparatory process, the other the 
developing process. 

It is a law in all organic combination of matter, 
whether simply organic or animal, that each process in 
its development is dependent for. its healthy action upon 
some previous process in the chain of progressive life 
of the individual. It is evident that by tracing this 
principle in its retrograde aspect, we ultimately arrive 
at the source of human penetration — a first cause, 
With this, the present inquiry has nothing todo. The 
principle being established I shall proceed, keeping it in 
view only as it bears upon the subject under discussion. 
And looking at it in its various aspects, the whole para- 
phernalia of mechanical operations involved in the routine 
of a forcing campaign is presented to us. Healthy 
roots, root pruning, luxuriant wood, laterals, summer 
pruning, in fact every operation which has the remotest 
influence on the constitutional or incidental vigour of 
the plant operated on, becomes a mattér for grave 
inquiry. In the present state of physiology—admired 
though it may be—we know little of the action of ex- 
ternal influences upon the vital principle of plants. We 
know nothing of its nature but by its effects. There 
can be no question but that the study of the influence 
which external circumstances exert upon the vital 
principle of plants is’as important in the higher branches 
—aye and the simpler too—of horticulture, as that of the 
relation between the body and the mind of man is to 
the.metaphysician and the human pbysiologist. But 


hitherto we have only regarded it with concern, iv 
proportion to the effects produced. We must go beyond 
this. The rapid advance of scientific attainments 
amongst those who have the best opportunity of making 
observations, and of profiting by them, assures me that 
we shall do so, The progress of mental attainments 
may not inappropriately be likened to the physical 
accumulation of a snow-ball—the more it accumulates 
the more rapidly does it accumulate. Let any one 
look back from the present horticultural eminence 
obtained by our best gardeners, and what may they not 
expect of the future? G. L. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

Ir will be essentially necessary, before entering in 
detail on the proposed “ Treatise of British Song Birds,” 
to make a few preliminary observations closely con- 
nected with the subject. It is worthy of note, that 
there is scarcely a family, high or low, rich or poor, 
whether residing in town or in country, in which some 
one species of our feathered songsters is not to be found 
domiciled. From boyhood, nay almost from infancy, 
upwards, there exists in most of us an innate propen- 
sity to keep a bird. There is “companionship ” in the 
very thought—a feeling of comfort, essentially English, 
How very many of us there are who can vouch for this 
fact! It becomes, however, a matter for serious con- 
sideration how these little prisoners are treated, when 
placed in confinement, and committed to our tender 
care and keeping, without the possibility of assisting 
themselves. With some, indeed, it is a question 
whether it be strictly lawful to keep birds at all, in con- 
finement. The question, certainly, does admit of dis- 
putation; but allowing it to be lawful, there is 
at least entailed on us a serious and an _indis- 
pensable duty to make them forget, so far as kind- 
ness can do so, their privation of liberty. This J 
have ever studied to do; and, in most instances, I 
would fain believe, successfully. I regret however to 
say, that my observation has led to the discovery of 
many acts of barbarous cruelty practised on these 
innocent creatures; arising, let us hope, not so much 
from an unfeeling heart as from a culpable want of due 
consideration to their necessities. Many people are apt 
to imagine, while viewing the occasional activity and 
sprightliness of their little caged favourites, and while 
listening to the melody of their tiny voices, that they 
are in the enjoyment of perfect health and happiness. 
They take this for granted. Many birds, however, 
though they sing, are still very far from being happy. 
There is a plaintive note as well as a joyous note. My 
ear could detect either, in an instant. Some birds con- 
vey the state of their feelings by a remarkably singular 
note, a note which is totally different at other times. 
I have known a bird warble delightfully, but ominously, 
a few minutes only before his decease. Like the swan, 
he has sung most sweetly at his death. As the strain 
ceased, he feli lifeless from his perch. Hishearthad burst. 
On looking into the cage, 1 have found my suspicions 
verified. From neglect, either Dicky’s food has been 
exhausted, or his water, from carelessness, has been 
inaccessible. That “last” eloquent song of his, was a 


| bitter reproach to his hard-hearted master or mistress ! 


I cannot help thinking, and I wish to be very em- 
phatic on the point, that no persons should ever attempt 
to keep birds, or allow their children to do so, without 
their being what I call naturally fond of them, and, 
at the same time, themselves of a kindly disposition. 
To entrust birds to the care of a thoughtless child, a 
servant, or an indifferent person, in one’s absence from 
home, unless under very particular circumstances, is to 
yield them up to almost certain destruction. Servants 
either cram tueir troughs full of food (sufficient to last 
a week) with a view to save trouble, or, by never 
changing their water, they allow it to become corrupt. 
In the former case, the hull of the seed which is 
eaten, falling on the top of the residue, prevents 
the birds obtaining a fresh supply; whilst, in the 
latter, the birds become poisoned by putridity. I 
am sorry to say, adults are frequently quite as 
much in fault as children in this matter; too often 
more so; for birds are not unfrequently killed by 
children through an excess of attention, having many 
things ministered to them quite unsuited to their animal 
economy. They are also taken out of their cages to be 
nursed and “ petted”—a horrible practice ; when the 
heat of the hand and undue pressure on their body 
causes their death.* Why, let me ask, should we be 
thus thoughtlessly, thus continually cruel; when five 
minutes of our time every morning will, in many cases, 
be amply sufficient to make our favourites both 
comfortable and happy ? 

These little creatures, if we would narrowly watch 
them, possess the most singular attractions, exhibit the 
most romantic attachments. Not a movement of their 
master or their mistress escapes their observation. 
They may be taught, easily taught, by affectionate care, 
to come out of their cages when called for, or to set on 
the finger and sing when requested. A simple move- 
ment of the head, or expression of the eye, will 


* A few months since, while making some purchases at the 
shop of a bird fancier, a ragged urchin ruehed in and asked for 
a ‘‘penny bird.” In exchange for his penny, he received a cock 
sparrow. Shortly afterwards a little girl entered, with scarcely 
sufficient clothes on to cover ber person ; her demand was fora 
‘‘halfpenny bird.” There was handed to her a ben sparrow. 
From the exquisitely-savage feeling of delight with whic both 
birds were clutched by their respective purchasers, it would re- 
quire little of the spirit of divination to enable one to predict 
their fate—torment, doubtless, and staryation; but they were 
“only sparrows |” 


accomplish this; whilst the reward of a bit of hard- 
boiled egg, or a morsel of loaf sugar, will speedily 
cement an intimacy terminable only by death: the 
attachment of birds knows no other limit. I have 
verified this, times out of number; and have by me, at 
the present moment, a little army of “ pets,” who, having 
paid the debt of Nature, are now carefully and 
lovingly embalmed in glass cases—mementoes of 
many by-gone happy hours. I have rarely found, 
during a long experience of 25 years, any great diffi- 
culty in taming a bird, or, indeed, an animal of any 
kind. Instinct, on some occasions very closely border- 
ing on reason, unerringly teaches the lower order of 
animals to discriminate who are their friends, and who. 
are their enemies. This is demonstrable by the ex- 
traordinary familiarity, apart from all fear, which some: 
birds and other animals exhibit when in the presence 
of their masters or mistresses, on whose fingers I have 
known birds to sit and sing with the mest perfect 
confidence. 

I was much struck the other evening, whilst visiting 
the Cyclorama, in the Regent’s-park, to observe, 
mounted on a stand, a large and very ferocious macaw ;. 
who, having been evidently subjected to a succession of 
annoyances from tormenting visitors, was ever on the 
alert to fasten on the first victim that should fall in his 
power. Unlucky wight! The ferocity of the animal 
was the subject of general remark. Whilst passing: 
through the same room, in the after part of the evening, 
I saw the said macaw caressing the face of a gentleman 
with the fondest marks of affection, insinuating his head 
inside the gentleman’s waistcoat, and giving other most. 
extravagant tokens of regard. It was his master ! 

Apropos of these little endearments. I remember, 
some years since, holding an argument with an “ un- 
believer” about the power I possessed of taming ani- 
mals, I pretended, indeed, to no particular gift or 
mode of fascination ; simply kindness. Mesmerism, at 
that time, slumbered; and we were in the habit of 
recognising effects without being able accurately to 
divine their causes, Science has, since, rapidly pro- 
gressed ; and we now view matters through a different, 
a clearer glass, Mais révenons a nos oiseaum, or rather 
& nos poissons. I offered my sceptical friend to procure- 
a glass bowl, and to place in it a number of fish ; under- 
taking to tame every one of them so effectually, within 
a fortnight, that they should one and all recognise me. 
This satisfied him, and he promised, if I succeeded, he- — 
would acknowledge my power. That was kind of him—~ 
very. Yo work I went. Thirteen sprightly minnows- 
were introduced into a glass bowl, and I myself changed 
their water regularly every morning ; removing them in. 
a closely-meshed net, and tenderly replacing them when 
the bowl was again ready for their reception. It is not 
necessary to enter into particulars here, how I accom- 
plished my purpose. A second Czesar— Veni, vidi, 
vici !? I was indeed “a Triton among the minnows.’*” 
Within the prescribed time, every one of my finny 
friends had made my acquaintance; coming to the top of 
the water whenever I placed my head over the bowl, 
leaping some distance out of the water in the exube- 
rance of their delight, and positively listening to me- 
attentively whilst I whistled to them a lively air. More 
than this : when I placed one of my fingers in the bow), 
each graceful inhabitant swam affectionately round it ;. 
rubbing his sides against it, and evidencing a degree of 
pleasure hardly credible unless witnessed. I converted. - 
the infidel, it is true ; but I shortly afterwards lost the- 
society of my little friends. They perished during the 
heat of that same summer. William Kidd, New-road, 
Hammersmith. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

A PAPER was read by Dr. Lanxester, from Mr._ 
Greorce Reap, on Ropy Pread.—The author stated: 
that the condition of bread called ropiness consisted 
in a change in the bread during its preparation,. 
by which it becomes materially altered in its cha- 
racter, and instead of being readily broken, is tena- 
cious and adhesive, and can be drawn into ropes 
without breaking. This disease of the bread, as« 
it was called, appeared especially in London in 1846, 
and was not au unfrequent occurrence at all times. 
This condition of the bread is communicable from. 
one batch to another, and the tendency to its pro- 
duction in a bakehouse can only be got rid of by 
thorough ventilation, washing the walls with chloride- 
of lime, and planing away the surface of all wood with 
which the bread comes in contact during the process of 
its preparation. Bakers attribute it to various causes—- 
to German yeast, bad flour, wet harvests, &c., but it 
frequently comes on when none of these cireumstances- 
exist to account for it. It is principally during the 
summer months that this disease is most prevalent in 
bread. In winter it never occurs. I also find that 
close bread, such as that made by housekeepers (which 
is seldom perfectly fermented), and that which is not 
sufficiently baked, turns more speedily ropy than well 
fermented and well baked bread, and that bread made 
from gleaned Wheat that has become damp by laying. 
in the field soon turns ropy. The first ehange which 
the bread undergoes is a peculiar sweetness ; and when 
the disease is very active, the whole substance of the 
loaves becomes as sweet as any common sweet cake. 
After this the bread rapidly decomposes, becoming, 
firstly, a tenacious kind of gummy or glutinous mass, 
giving out a fetid smell, and when made with Dutch 
dried yeast, the smell of the yeast is most particularly 
developed. A person in the west of England, whose 
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bread was very much affected with the disease states,; _ 


«that in three days it was like a mass of slime.” On ex- 
amining some specimens of diseased bread with a power- 
ful microscope, the author found that the whole of the 
cellular portion of it was destroyed, and its appearance 
was that of a peculiarly white luminous substance, some- 
what resembling the granules of starch. In one or two 
of the specimens examined, and which had been dried 
by the baker in order to be enabled to sell it for pigs’ 
food, and had afterwards been placed by him in an out- 
house, it was found to be completely covered with fungi, 
every terminating stem having a fine well-formed fruit, 
somewhat resembling an Apple, and which appeared, 
from one of them that had burst, to be full of seed, so 
small as not to be visible to the naked eye. It was the 
opinion of some of the scientific gentlemen who were con- 
sulted that these seeds are carried about by the atmo- 
sphere of the place, and serve to propagate their 
species in whatever substance is fitted to receive them. 
This may, in some measure, account for the bread 
getting from bad to worse, and also for the singular fact 
that flour, which will produce ropy bread in a bakehouse 
where the disease has become established, if taken to 
another bakehouse that is free from it, and manufac- 
tured, will not be at all affected with the disease. Be- 
fore closing this paper, there are two or three other 
points which I consider it necessary to mention, which 
as, that some old bakers state that the disease is more 
prevalent in bread after wet harvests than at any other 
time, and some of them consider the disease in the year 
1846 to have been in a great measure caused by the re- 
leasing from bond a large quantity of damaged corn, 
through the, cessation of the Corn law at that time. 
The state of the atmosphere and the yeast have 
each their share in producing the disease. — A 
discussion ensued on the reading of this paper. Many 
members were aware of the existence of the disease. One 
gentleman attributed it to a peculiar form of fermen- 
tation, in which the ordinary changes which take 
place during the baking of bread did not take place. 
He thought the fungus a result of this fermentation. 
Mr. Peach had often seen bread in this condition, and 
thought it arose from imperfect baking. It was more 
common after wet summers, and he had observed that 
it was much more frequent in the west of England than 
in Scotland, 


Tuxspay, August 6,—In the Matuematicat SEction 

a paper was read On a Tissue Woven by Caterpillars, 
by Mr. J. Dennistoun.—In the early part of this cen- 
tury there lived at Munich a retired officer, Lieut. 
Hebenstrait, who amused himself by experiments on 
the means of giving consistency to the gossamer pro- 
duced by caterpillars, which is occasionally seen blown 
about in flakes over the fields in Germany, and he was 
at one time sanguine of rendering it available as a 
material for ladies’ dress. It is said that his plan was 
to prepare a paste of Lettuce or other leaves beat up 
with butter, and, after spreading it thinly over a smooth 
surface of stone or wood on an inclined plane, he placed 
at the lower end a number of chenilles or caterpillars 
of the proper species. These animals gradually ascended 
the incline, devouring the paste, and depositing as they 
proceed a sort of tissue until the whole surface was 
uniformly covered with it. He is reported to have 
produced open work designs by drawing the pattern 
with a hair pencil dipped in olive oil before the animals 
begin to work. These I never saw, but I have seen 
one veil on which were some letters exactly resembling 
a watermark on paper, the secret of which I do not 
know. The inventor pursued his experiments with 
great secrecy, in the hope of turning his invention to 
valuable account; but finding this impracticable, it 
appears that he produced but very few specimens, 
which are now preserved in various museums on the 
Continent. I have seen two besides my own, which I 
procured at Munich, in 1837, after having advertised 
for it several months. The objections to using this 
tissue seem to be chiefly its exceedingly flimsy quality, 
and its very adhesive properties, which render its 
management and preservation extremely difficult, at- 
taching itself closely even to the smoothest surfaces, 
from which it can be separated only by the breath. 
My veil is about 42 inches by 24 inches. One of 26} 
inches by 17 inches jis said to have weighed only 14 
grain. Another containing 9 square feet is mentioned 
as weighing 4} grains, while the same surface of silk 
gauze weighed 137 grains, and of fine lace 262% grains, 

It would seem that the art was in some degree known 
at an earlier period, and occasionally practised in con- 
vents, where coloured drawings on small bits of it are 
said to have been made. I have seen in all four of 
these on the Continent, and two or three on which im- 
pressions from copper plate had been taken,—always of 
sacred subjects. One of the drawings isin my posses- 
sion, about 7 inches by 5 inches, executed apparently 
in:the last century, and I have seen one dated about 

1770. This beautiful tissue was unfolded to the Section 

by Mr. Dennistoun and Sir D. Brewster. It was rather 
More transparent than the finest lace veil, but it floated 

about with every slight current in the air of the Section- 

room, after a manner quite its own. 


In the Gxotocican Sxcrion, Prof. Partatore, of 
Florence, communicated an account of the discovery of 
fossil plants, apparently carboniferous (Pecopteris 
arborescens and Annularia longifolia), in the Verru- 
cano, a sandstone rock, inferior to the real Oxfordian 
limestone, and hitherto considered unfossiliferous ; they 
mee found by Prof. Meneghini and Prof. Paolo Savi, 
of Pisa. 


VILLAGE EXCURSIONS.—Lerter IIT. 

I nave found it difficult to keep my promise of giving 
your readers details for the management of village ex- 
cursions, On reconsidering what I had intended to send 
you, itappeared to me far too minute. I have therefore 
condensed my materials, and shall merely glance at some 
of the topics I had intended to discuss more fully. 

Cheap excursion trains are admirably adapted for 
enabling many persons to see a little more of the world 
than they otherwise could ; and thousands are availing 
themselves of the opportunity. In the miscellaneous 
crowds congregated on these occasions, some persons are 
found to end the day, if they do not entirely pass it, in a 
way which inclines us to' believe they had far better 
have staid at home. It is when some particular plan 
of proceeding has been properly organized, that the best 
results are to be expected from this modern method of 
seeking recreation. Since I sent you my first letter, I 
have been present, on two separate occasions, when 
excursion parties have proceeded to Ipswich from 
towns at a distance, directed by programmes which had 
been previously issued to regulate the proceedings 
of the day. What Iam about to advise respecting 
village excursions cannot be equally applicable to 
parties proceeding from towns; but it may be worth 
considering whether these may not also be so arranged 
as to offer an occasional opportunity for encouraging, 
through the means of social intercourse which they 
afford, mutual good will between all parties, as well as 
agreeable and instructive modes of recreation. 

In setting forth the agenda to be taken into con- 
sideration for the due organization of a village excur- 
sion, first of all, a locality should be selected which 
possesses features of a different description from those 
with which the labourers are familiar. A visit to a 
town, or a trip to the sea-side, where they are beyond 
the smell of salt water, may be suggested. It is very im- 
portant to secure the co-operation of some persons, 
who are friendly to such proceedings, residing near 
the locality to be visited. They will make arrange- 
ments which it would be otherwise difficult or impossible 
to complete, and secure an apartment where the women 
can take off their bonnets and rest themselves, for some 
of them will be sure to get over-fatigued. In our 
excursions, we have always been more highly 
favoured than most parties are likely to be, by the 
amount of trouble which has been bestowed upon us ; 
but I am persuaded there are few districts in England 
where there may not be found some one heartily 
willing to respond to such a call, even if it were to be 
made through the local papers. 

In forming a village party, nominate a good “ nucleus” 
from among the labourers. The members of a benefit 
club, or some other laudable society, are likely to afford 
the best opportunity. These may be invited to double 
or treble their numbers from among the residents in 
the village, it being understood that each will respec- 
tively be responsible for the good conduct of whom- 
soever he may nominate. A few of the rougher dia- 
monds may thusbeincorporated, and, being put upon their 
best behaviour, will very likely find out there are more 
satisfactory methods of enjoying life than those to which 
they have been accustomed. A general invitation to 
the farmers and others, with due respect to the numbers 
of which the party is to consist, will secure the coun- 
tenance of most of those who are likely to be pleased, 
either “ with themselves ” or with those whom they see 
happy about them. A village party of 200 or 300 thus 
constituted, appears to me perfectly manageable ; but 
if a much larger number are to be conducted through 
a town, there might be great risk of some of them 
becoming regardless of the prescribed arrangements ; 
and, without active coadjutors, inconveniences or irre- 
gularities might be the result. 

The price fixed for the tickets should be understood 
to cover all the expenses of the excursion. There 
should be no extra charges for refreshment or sight- 
seeing. The expenses should either be fully met by 
the money raised upon the tickets, or (as I would ad- 
vise) partly defrayed from a fund raised for the pur- 
pose. The labourer, at least, should feel perfectly 
satisfied that he has received more than his money’s 
worth. It is good policy to circulate an account of what 
the day’s expenses have been, so that every one may see 
how the money has been spent. All unnecessary expense 
should be carefully avoided, with due respect to a liberal 
disposal of the funds, People get tired of costly excur- 
sions ; and what is a mere trifle to one person on such 
occasions, is often a serious matter to another. What- 
ever may savour too much of the patron, and too little 
of the companion, should be avoided. A few donations 
will keep down the cost of the tickets, which should be 
the same to every one, as well as the fare to be provided. 
No extras should be allowed for gentlemen and ladies ! 

It may be suggestive to those who may be rather 
sceptical on the score of expense, if I here insert the 
items of the charges incurred this year for the excur- 
sion to which you have directed the attention of your 
readers. 

To carriage, by waggon, cart, tumbril, or other con- £ 
., veyance, from Hitcham to Stowmarket _... tvs 

N.B, Some of the farmers kindly lent their 
waggons, and those who used them subscribed 
about 2d. apiece to pay the drivers for their 


trouble and expenses, 
Railroad, Stowmarket to Ipswich ro wy ea 


Steamboat, Ipswich to Landguard-fort _ ver if >On 
8 stone of flour, home-made up (with the requisite 
ingredients) into plum-cakes .. 1 8 03 


The rest of the provisions, procured from Ipswich, 
consisted of — 
8 stone of best bread ,., ase aad Aon ae ONES 


Carried forward £1412 8% 


Brought forward ... ane ose -. 14412 84 
324 Ibs. of cheese Fp we ap ave ae  L) Ol 
6 pints of butter ... ont eee seo des o 0 6 6 
Barrel of ale (less 3 gallons not wanted) .., Prieto tee 
Concentrated lemonade, at wholesale price » 010 0 
A few extras to parties helping oan aay «. O12 0 
Printing notices and tickets .., on 2a -. 012 0 


Total expenses to be met £19 6 64 

Part of the cakes were consumed on board, and the 
whole was just enough for a frugal repast on the green 
sward by the sea-shore. Two large baskets of shrimps 
were presented by two friends; ice cream sufficient 
for every one to have a taste was manufactured on the 
spot ; two dozen of ginger wine allowed of a mouthful, 
to qualify the unwonted sensations produced by the ice ; 
a large bag of nuts and walnuts was emptied, in a 
scramble, to settle the wine. ' For all which excesses I 
felt myself no way responsible, as they were extem- 
porised by kind friends who had joined us from 
Ipswich with their own stock of provisions. We all 
shared alike in the pic-nic, and thus a few crumbs of 
superior plum-cake were obtained in barter for our 
more ordinary fare. 

It must not be forgotten that we lingered one minute 
too long, and thus missed the train which would have 
brought us back unhungered, and without additional calls 
upon the commissariat. In our dilemma we were tossed 
from the horn on which we had fallen, into the grounds 
of one of the friends who had accompanied us. Here 
we were regaled with enough to stay the stoutest appe- 
tite till midnight ; but for these exceedings, also, I felt 
no way responsible. If the party met with more than 
they had bargained for, I will venture to say it was not 
more than what our friends considered their good be- 
haviour had deserved. As those who treated us so 
considerately can appreciate the feelings they have 
awakened in the agricultural labourer, I shall not 
shame them by recording the very words (more than 
once or twice repeated) in which those feelings have 
been expressed tome. “If Mr. H. did not sometimes 
take us out to a distance from home, we should not 
have known that there were such gentlemen in the 
world as * * *,” J. S. Henslow. 


‘GARDENING IN HOLLAND.—No. V. 

Ir I was somewhat disappointed in the Orchids in tha 
Leyden Garden, there were two houses of Ferns that 
amply made amends, for their beauty and health ran 
concurrently, Amongst them I was particularly struck 
with a noble Angiopteris erecta. It isa magnificent thing 
—as were the plants of Goniophlebium Reinwartii, and 
Marattia sylvatica, I have long ago said no garden 
establishment ought to be without Orchids ; and I now 
say that none ought to be destitute of Ferns. I consider 
the degree of excellence in a gardening establish- 
ment is tested by the presence or absence—by the ill or 
perfect culture of these two families. A garden without 
them is like a king without a crown, or a church with- 
out tower or steeple. All young cultivators are cap- 
tivated with Geraniums, Chinese Azaleas, and such 
plants as have colour and a repetition of the same forms ; 
but as the love of gardening increases, and the mind 
becomes more expanded, he gradually seeks diversity 
of form; he would cease to make colour and uni- 
formity the points of perfection, but would revel in 
the inexhaustible variety that Nature, with an 
all-abounding hand, jhas so liberally surrounded 
us with. Again, those who merely culture Gera- 
niums, can extract but little pleasure from them for 
more than half the year, and in the winter when flowers 
are denied us from without, least of all ; but our houses 
of succulents, Orchids, and Ferns, are of all enduring 
interest. Let me not be mistaken ; I would not have 
my garden without Geraniums and all common flowers, 
but if I had but one house, as is the case with many of 
my friends, it should not be devoted to Pelargoniums, 
for a mixed selection of Cape and New Holland plants, 
with a shelf for Pelargoniums, would afford infinitely 
more pleasure than a greenhouse, where the one genus 
(and a very small portion of that) is paramount. 

Heaths are not generally well managed upon the 
Continent. In France, they tell us the sun is too 
scorching, and the air too dry to grow them perfectly ; 
but, surely, these causes would not pertain to Holland ; 
yet I nowhere saw them as our growers have them. 
The set at Leyden is the best I had met with, and in 
the best order. They were sunk in the open border, a 
board being placed in the front to support the plunging 
materials, ‘Chis the more delicate growers demurred 
against ; and another cause of failure appeared to be the 
want of attention to the repotting them at the precise 
time when they required it. Amongst the greenhouse 
plants, I was much gratified to see a number of Proteas 
and Dryandras, plants that have greatly diminished 
within the last 25 years at home. All the greenhouse 
plants were plunged in the manner described for Heaths, 
and there is a very good collection of them—small 
plants, and well looking. ? 

The plants without doors must next claim our atten- 
tion, and here I found a great number, and better 
arranged than I was prepared for. Botanic gardens 
are not usually made so as to become of interest to 
casual observers, but for botanists only. Here, how- 
ever, is an exception, for the plan is such as to satisfy 


each class. ‘ 
I will now briefly describe the garden. It consists of 


little more than 2 acres ; is bounded on one side by the. 


canal I had the evening before been transported upon 

on the other sides the town would have been visible but 
for a good screen of shrubs and trees. This belt of 
trees is at one or two places broken, to admit views of 


the church and the water, but at ether places excludes 
the distance, and keeps the eye upon the arrangement 
of, the plants below. 

The front of each part of the outward and inner 
shrubbery is occupied, with a regular set of her- 
baceous plants, illustrating. De Candolle’s system of 
botany ; and, in addition to this, at one part is found a 
scientific arrangement of plants used in medicine. ‘This 
part of the gardens reflects. the highest credit upon those 
who superintend it, for the. specimens are well grown 
and named correctly, generally, except where a specimen 
has been lost,,and some adventitious plant been allowed 
to oceupy.its place ; but. this was of rare. oceurrence, 
The Grasses; though not numerous,,.were very interest. 
ing, on account. of the goodiselection of species. I here 
saw the Spelt Wheat in blossom, andia variety: of, black 
Barley, very, dwarf and in’ two rays, that was; said-to 
have been obtained from Siberia ; the latter was new 
to me, but not likely to be of value for agricultural pur- 
poses. There was a whole. bed of Liguria. japonica, 
whose shining heart-shaped leaves were very conspicuous, 
The whole length of the winding walks was edged 
with turf, which met into the Grass upon which 
the Aloes. were placed which were. noticed at the 
entrance. It is a. pity that Grass. should have been 
used,.for it is never so treated as to form a velvet 
carpet, as with us, although for the Continent this was 
as good as any I had seen. The planning of this garden 
is decidedly English, as exemplified in the curved walks, 
and also in the attempt to alter the levels, this latter 
being considered “a high crime and misdemeanour” 
amongst Dutch gardeners, In my gardening matters I 
had.more difficulty on this subject than on any other, 
for they declared if a foot of level. was altered, the 
water would occupy it ; and if a foot were added to the 
elevation, that nothing would grow, on account of the 
drought. So wedded are we to those praetices. we have 
been accustomed. to (they have grown with our growth), 
that.we-cannot believe that any other system can be 
right. Before quitting this valuable and well-looked- 
after garden, I will briefly notice a few of the. speci- 
mens in the open grouad that attracted my notice. 

There is the largest specimen of Weeping Beech, of 
the variety we raise by grafting, that I have ever seen. 
It must be 35 feet high, and some of its branches 
springing from: 20 feet, curve gracefully to the very 
ground. From this specimen I perceived that it might, 
at certain places, be made very effective. Here also is 
the largest and best formed tree of Pyrus  salicifolia 
that I had seen; when grown fully in this manner, it is 
well calculated to produce alight on trees of ordinary, 
kinds that would from. situation be commonly. dark. 
I must not omit the notice of a-very.handsome Salisburia 
biloba, at least 60 feet high, and 2 feet diameter of 
stem, at 4 from the ground. It is stillin a good grow- 
ing, state. 

Here, also, is a Paulovnia imperialis 25 feet high ; it 
has for four years. shown its. blossum buds; but they 
are formed too late in the season to expand. The tree 
is worth growing, nevertheless. Against a wall the 
Bignonia grandiflora. was growing. and flowering, pro- 
fusely, and.near it, on the border, were two varieties of 
Belladonna Lilies in flower, a full month earlier than 
they expand in Canterbury. 

I enquired if any trees-existed that had been planted 
by eminent botanists, and was told that the Fraxinus 
ornus,planted by Boerhaave, had been blown down about 
two years ago, but that a Lonicera, set by Linnzeus, 
still existed ; it had a, stem 1 foot. diameter, which had 
been strapped up, and possessed.no interest except: from 

im who planted it. 

Two very handsome. Pistacia lentiseus were grown 
in large tubs, and some Pomegranates, with curiously 
twisted stems: of large size, riveted my attention. In 
days gone by, tricks of all kinds :were performed upon 
plants to produce an’ unnatural growth; and I cannot 
doubt but that the singular appearance of the Pome- 
granates was occasioned by twining two or three stems 
together. I left this garden with a feeling of veneration 
for its founders, and a high respect for those under 
whose direction it is at present conducted, 

I have noticed that in the planning, an eye has been 
given to the English mode of laying out a garden, I 
may here note, that there are many indications of 
change of style in the smaller villa gardens; but, in 
general, it consists of an attempt to engraft our 
mode of making beds upon the skeletons of their 
straight. canals of water, and avenues of trees; 
and as might be anticipated, not with the happiest 
results,. I-saw many places where better things might 
have been done by throwing the canals or ditches into 
lakes, and thus raising some portions of the borders ; 
but, then, turf is essential for this kind of gardening, 
and- with a few exceptions, a'Dutch gentleman will not 
expend labour upon cutting a lawn—it must produce at 
least one crop of hay annually. 

Notwithstanding that the country is so flat, I in 
no instance saw this defect compensated for by 
grouping different sorts of trees and shrubs 
that grow different heights, so as to effect by trees 
what was denied by the surface, Another serious 
drawback to 'the making a good garden is, that stone or 
gravel is not to be found wherewith to form the walks, 
They must then either remain in sand or be paved with 
bricks, as are the general roads—either but a poor 
substitute for our good binding and well- coloured gravel, 
But, in spite of all this, I saw very many places that, 
if committed to an English landscape gardener, might 
have been yery materially improved, 


ig I must-here: conclude my notices-on the gardens:and- 
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gardening ot Holland—brief and imperfect as they 
necessarily are—I yet hope they will be found of 
interest to some of your readers, who estimate truthful 
impressions of what was seen and felt, rather than the 
more elaborate effort cooked up, from imagination, with 
literary skill, till it becomes smooth and polished as 
Parian marble. I have notes also upon pictures and 


museums, &¢., but they belong more properly to other 
journals. W. Masters, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 


Home. Correspondence. 

Cure for the Vine Mildew.—l have here under my 
charge a rather large late Vinery, with a fair crop of fruit 
of average quality, and I. believe that in the month of 
July last there. was not a single bunch of Grapesin.the 
house upon which mildew could not-be found ; a great 
number of the leaves was likewise attacked, and also the 
bark of the young shoots, Such being the case, my first 
thought was to apply sulphur, about the efficacy of 
which I had little doubt; but still I did not like the 
idea of marving the beauty of the berries, and rendering 
the fruit disgusting in the. eyes: of my employer, long 
before he would see it at table. While reflecting on 
this, and: knowing sulphur to be both volatile and in- 
destructible, it occurred to. me that the best and most 
simple mode.of applying it would be by exhalation from 
the. flues.. In the evening, therefore, when. the house 
was closed, I caused.the flues to be made pretty hot, 
wetted: them. well, and then sprinkled the sulphur on 
them. In a few minutes’ the house was filled with warm 
steam, strongly impregnated. with sulphur, I-watched 
the operation, until I, saw that the cold surface of the 
berries.had condensed so large a quantity of the steam, 
that. a heavy dew upon.them was pereeptible, This 
at once arrested the progress of the mildew, and 
within the course of afew days I had the satisfae- 
tion of observing a change in its colour, from its 
natural whiteness to. a dark brown. Since that time, 
the only parts. where it has again appeared, has. been 
upon the. newly expanded leaves. of the lateral shoots, 
few, ifany, of which have escaped. it ; this’ has: given 
me repeated opportunities of testing the experiment,and 
in each.case a similar result has followed. Of course? 1 
need not inform-any gardener that great care is neces- 
sary in this. operation; it- being well known that the 
leaves of Vines, as well as-of other plants, are-susceptible 
of receiving great injury from. an’ immoderate quantity, 
of volatilised sulphur. LI-.wish-to add that should any ‘of 
your readers. feel disposed to favour me with a visit, I 
shall'feel yery happy in.showing them the fruit alluded 
to, with the still visible spots left by the mildew upon 
the berries... W. Sherwood, gr. to J. Rs Mills, Esq, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Hadoes.—I lately saw some roots which were brought 
from the West Indies, called “Hadoes.” They are 
much appreciated in soups, and I was informed that 
they may be grown in Hngland: Will any of your 
intelligent readers, who may. be acquainted with the 
plants, kindly give:a botanical and general description 
of them in-your next Chronicle, with the mode of their 
cultivation, and! a‘ recipe for their use in cookery? 
gidos. [These are Eddoes,, the corms of Colocasia ; 
acrid until boiled. in two or three waters, and then 
eatable like Turnips or Potatoes. ] 

South Australian Potaloes—At this time, when the 
Potato disease is occupying. so much: attention in Hng- 
land. and on the Continent, the following paragraph 
(from the Adelaide Advertiser of May 30, 1850), rela- 
tive to the very astonishing. yield of Potatoes grown 
upon my brother’s estate. at Balliparinga, South 
Australia; may be deemed interesting, both im a 
commercial and scientific sense, I will secure you 
specimens of the Potato (2 lbs. each) from the ground. 
J. Bailey Denton, Gravely, Stevenage, Herts: 
“ We have: reported the arrival of the Breeze from 
Rapid Bay, with Wheat and Potatoes. Of the latter 
were 151 bags shipped by Mr, Denton, which have 
been promptly sold. at 6/. per ton, being of excellent 
quality, Samples of this very superior crop lie on the 
table of the Exchange, weighing 2 lbs. each; accom- 
panied by a small bag of the soit on which they have 
been grown. ‘There are some features’ of considerable 
interest connected with this shipment, seeing the im- 
portance to the community of an adequate supply of 
good Potatoes. The product of the above: district) is 
most abundant; and the quality is good, there being no 
tendency to rankness, or hollowness,in tubers of the 
extraordinary size exhibited as above. A large assort- 
ment of bad, and, in some instanees, of deleterious 
Potatoes finds sale in Adelaide, and the sure stimulus 
to improvement in an article become essential to 
Englishmen is“ suecessful competition, and this: will, 
we trust, be found on the Rapid Bay Potato'fields:” 
[Siace’ the above was in type we! have received the 
following from Mr. Denton] Isent you on Thursday 
last an’ extract from a South Australian paper, refer- 
ring to some Potatoes grown: by my brother at Balli- 
paringa Rapid Bay, thinking you would deem the faet 
of a crop of several acres being uniformly so remark- 
ably fine in-quality, quantity, and: size (and my private 
letters fully confirm the fact), as of some import’ in 
considering the question whether the Potato will cease 
to be a vegetable of European culture. For my own 
part I have watched with considerable interest’ the 
changes to which the Potato has been liable, and have 
read all that I‘have met. with on the subjeet,and my 
experience (which extends to many descriptions of ex- 
periment) satisfies me that’ the distemper is merely 
casual, and arises from atmospheric influences, haying 


|More-or-less effect according to the length of time for 


which they prevail, and always commencing with the 
upper growth. This has been signally proved to be 
the case this year, All my Potatoes, both in.my garden 
and on my farm, beeamein the middle of August sud- 
denly black in their foliage and stalks (which more 
rapidly withered than in any year previously), and I 


feared the entive loss of my crop. Those in my gardem 


I ordered to be taken up instantly, and I have lost 
about 1 bushel in 17; those in my farm were neces- 
sarily obliged to be left until after the corn harvest ; 
they have now been raised nearly a month, and I do 
not find 1 bushel bad in 300. If I had judged from 
appearance, and the experience of past years, I could 
not have expected one-fourth to be good. And this has 
been the case generally throughout England and the 
western part of Europe, I found at Antwerp that about 
the same time my, Potatoes showed blackeued tops, the 
price suddenly rose in the market 1 fr. 25. cents per 
bushel, and:a fortnight after the price at the same place 
was even lower than it was. before the rise); and this 
was the case. throughout Belgium and Holland. They 
say the quantity and quality of the crop were never 
better than they have proved to be. Ido not pretend 
to be a chemist or a philosopher, and these facts make 
me regardall I have read and tried as nought. Here 
we find a very wide breadth of land in this country and 
on the Continent producing, tubers. as free frony disease 
as they were 10. years back from beneath. an upper 
growth so blightedin appearance that it was question. 
able with many whether the erop would be worth 
gathering ; while at our antipodes. the produce’ from 
seed derived from England (though of several years’ 
seasoning to the country), is. such, that I believe for 
quantity, quality, and size, never has any better been 
grown in any country in the world. J. B. D. 

Champion of England Pea,—{t may be-useful to 
know that this Pea succeeds admirably as an autumnal 
cropper. I sowed a quart, by way of experiment, on 
the 7th of last July ; I commenced sending them to 
market on the 21stof September, and I have sent them 
every week since. The crop, quality, and size, equalled 
—I may. say exceeded—the same kind of Peas whieh I 
gtew in the summer months,and far surpassed.all other 
varieties sown at the same time on adjoining ground. 
John Briscoe, Upton, near Birkenhead. & 

Portugal Cabbage.—I once more beg leaverto differ 
with you as to the statement that the Couve tronchuda 
does not heart; I. again assure you that it does: heart 
with-me, not loosely, butias firmly as.any York Cabbage 
in Britain. I will with pleasure- send you some’ hearts 
of it, to convince you of the validity of my assertion, If 
you or any amateur gardener, however, wish for a small 
portion of the seed of either the-tall or dwarf tronchuda,, 
[ will be most happy to inelose a paper om papers of 
each root. We-do not cultivate this excellentivegetable 
for the midribs-aloney as-we-do not consider them to be 
as good as Seakale, as has been oftem stated, But, 
decidedly, there’ is no species: of Brassica can in any 
dégree compare. with’ it’ for’ delicacy and flavour when 
served. up with rounds: of: beef, ams, bacon, or profil 
dé cochon. Mediensis, Ireland. [We should certainly 
be much obliged by. a specimemof tiiis Conve tronchuda.] 

Fall of Rain at Chiswick and- Uckfield—Such a 
great discrepancy exists between the quantity of rain 
fallen at Chiswick and Uckfield during the present year, 
that I am induced to forward. a copy of my register to 
September 30, 1850, and-also the average monthly fall 
of rain in-this locality since the year 1842. 


UcKFIELD. é 
Average 0! 
1850, eight years. 
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1850. 
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In Sussex, therefore, instead of there having been ade- 
ficiency of rain, the amount fallen hasvalready' exceeded 
the average by 1.62 inch, which being, However, so near 
the annual quantity, it appears reasonable to'suppose 
that the fall of rain duting the months of! October; No- 
vember and December, will not much, if atiall, exceed: 
the average: C. L. Prince, Uckfield, Sussex, Oct. 14 

Ripe Fruit without Leaves.—Peaches and Neetarines: 
have produced’ ripe and: well swelled’ fruit here, on 
shoots without any leaves abovevor. at the: fruit, and in 
some instanees the wood was quite dead dowm to the 
fruit, some of the'shoots’had remained green, but with 
out any appearance of leaves, The produce was as 
fine as that on any part of’ the treey where leaves were 
growing above or at! the: fruit: The anomaly may in’ 
some measure be owing'to the trees’ not bearing a fall 
crop. Sufficient proofis offered, however, that fruit has 
the power in'/some® instances’ of' ripening without the 
assistance of leaves. J. Dowell; Amington-hall; Oct. 163 
[We do not perceive in what.this proof resides. ] x 

Browallia Jamesonii.—Has any one succeeded im 
inducing this plant to flower freely When it first 
bloomed and was figured in the periodicals, great things 
were anticipated of it, but.after trying it both im the 
greenhouse and in an intermediate house, I have heen 
unable to obtain avsingle flower. I have treated it both 


liberally andgon the cramping system with equal ill. 


‘a 
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success,.and I fear most persons are similarly dis- 
appointed, as I have never observed it mentioned as 
forming an exhibition plant. 1. W. G, 

Rockwork.—I observe that many of your corre- 
spondents are troubling you at all times about rock- 
work, not knowing how to go about it, from not reflect 
ing that rockwork is like any other part of a garden—a 
picture—just as-true pictures areas often rough land- 
scapes as representations-of more regular objects ; but, 
as. rockwork, like water, is as it were another element 
from garden beds, so-ought its difference to be distinetly 
marked. Loudon’s direetions:for rockwork are bad 5 it 
is quite wrong to see a Fern growing out of a glacier 
half its size, and so on, which must be the case where 
the Alps’are ‘imitated, The best) place for rockwork 
is in*water; or round it; in which case the shape of 
the water must not be regular, nor must any part of it 
be double the breadth of the rockwork. If the rock- 
work is in the water, this‘last may be regular, best round, 
with a broad moulded edging of stone or brick ; and 
round this again a gravel path. This arrangement will 
allow all ‘the water and rock ‘plants to be seen to- 
gether, and will’ save'so much excavation in the pond, 
With regard to building it up, it must be in layers, 
as broken and various in’ thickness as you like; and 
large stones may stand comparatively isolated. A tri- 
angular mass ina round pond does best, the three angles 
very varied. No jet of water can be admitted in any 
rock-work. No water of regular shape or small size 
ought to be on Grass. T. A. Y. 

Summer Pruning the Vine.—When I questioned the 
propriety. of Mr. Lovell’s: remarks upon growing the 
Vine “ without stopping,” he pitied my temperament, 
because it'was active ; I feel that. I am privileged to 
pity his, because it is lymphatic. In your Number for 
August 3d; I’ asked for’ his» routine; and surely suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to prove the practicability of his 
system, had he attempted it; but I doubt it. He 
says, both “ Lumbricus” and myself have: misinter- 
preted his meaning: TI asked for his system, in order 
to prevent mistakes; but I suppose he has only a 
knowledge of the principle, and not the practical result 
of its application, which is’ contrary to his statement, 
In page 486 he remarks, ““ We practise certain systems, 
and, then. endeavour to establish a principle for so 
doing.” Now, it is obvious that he has departed from 
that course in this instance, or niy questions would not 
haye so long remained unanswered. It may be a 
secret) (perhaps worth knowing), but why stretch our 
imagination, and then’ leave it to recoil, uninformed, 
prejudiced, and distrustful. Give us indubitable proof 
that you have grown better Grapes without ‘ stopping,” 
than .your: predecessors: have with stopping, and’ your 
talénts‘will'be praised. Give us your method, that we 
may also profit thereby, but lead us not from practice 
(the results: of which are certain), by physiological 
conundrums, whose basis is' your authority. Give us 
facts, that. we may judge for ourselves; if we then 
attempt your. suggestion..and fail to realise: such facts, 
you may then justly say) of! us, “those: half formed 
witlingsare numerous in our isles.” 7., Sowthampton. 

Wintering Seed. Potatoes.—When at. Mistley-hall, in 
theautumn of 1830 ov 1831, I stored: away a few bushels 
of early round Potatoes; they were laid on the wooden 
floor of a frnit-room about 6 inches thick. When they 
began tosprout, an. idea, struck me that, if they were 
potted, they would come ia earlier than if the shoots 
were pulled off them. The foreman, therefore, got 
orders to potthem. Upwards of 1000 small pots, called 
60’s or 4+inch pots, were used for the purpose, placing 
a tuber in each pot. ‘They were removed to a cold 
glass house, where theyfreceived no water. Some time 
early in March they were turned, out along the bottom 
of the:south walls of a 4-acre garden, I had a) large 
garden pot put down beside every plant, to cover 
the latter with, should. frost come on. The re- 
sult) was: aslarge' aud plentiful crop) of very early 
Potatoes; at) a\ time’ when they were fetching half-a- 
crown a pound in Covent Garden, I also gained prizes 
for early) Potatoes :at the Ipswich Show, for two or three 
years, Since the above’ period I have not: allowed an 
eye to be picked off a seed Potato, and ever since I have 
been here (11 years), I have practised the plan of not 
allowmg a Potato to grow during’ winter, but, on 
the contrary, I keep them dry and cool, and plant 
them shoots and all entire. In 1847 I sent 1200 lbs. 
to Covent-garden’ Market before the 19th of June; the 
money fetched was within a few shillings of 30/., for the 
produce‘of 30 rods of ground. I have proved that by 
properly wiutering the York Late White, and other late 
sorts, they can’ be: ripened. at least five or’ six: weeks 
earlier than usual, A’ Potato wintered on my plan is 
strong and healthy, compared with one.that has been 
allowed to expend its substance in producing’ useless 
growths, James Cuthill, Camberwell. 

Frys Sulphurator.—A description is given in last 
week’s paper of a machine invented by Mr. Epps of 
Maidstone, for the diffusing of sulphur amongst Hop- 
plants, &c., effected with mildew. As my machine is 
Mentioned, perhaps: you will allow me to state, that 
shortly after I had the honour of first introducing: my 
invention to your notice for horticultural purposes, [ 
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that time to this [ have not heard from him, 
neither had I the’ slightest idea that he intended 
to take advantage of my invention until I. was 
informed. that he had improved anc registered | the 
same, I have only to add, that the nave. ine which I 
introduced. was improved by myself aud an ingenious 
mechanic soon after two or three of the original ones 
were manufactured, and the public will soon have an 
opportunity: of judging of their respective merits, 
George Fry. [We have only to observe that Mr. 
Epps’ machine is’ most essentially different from that 
which was exhibited some time since by. Mr. Fry.] 


Doriettes 
HorticutturaL Exuipitions In AmertcA;— We learn 
froma: Montreal paper, that at the horticultural meet- 
ing lately held at Montreal, Dahlias were shown in great 
quantities, and very fine. ‘‘They- were exhibited in 
patterns, in bouquets; in. single stands, and mixed with 
other flowers.” Various Verbenas, Asters, and Petu- 
nias, were also present, and there was a large number 
of Pansies, “The latter, as well asthe! Asters, had 
been made-up in a number of designs.” Cockscombs 
were remarkable for their “size and strength. One in 
particular had a stem nearly 2 feet high, and the comb 
must have been 10 or 11 inches in breadth.” There 
were several plants of the red and yellow variety. of 
this flower. Among vegetables there were Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, Beets; Turnips, 
Turnip Cabbages, &c.; and among Fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Plums, Apples, Pears, Melons,, Cucumbers 
and Pumpkins. 

The Toronto British Colonist, of Sept. 24, informs us 
that at the late agricultural exhibition held at Toronto, 
the following gardening produce was exhibited, viz. : 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches (open air), Grapes (hot- 
house), Grapes (open air), Pumpkins, Squashes, Toma- 
toes, Broecoli, Oabbage, Carrots, white Celery, red 
Celery, Egg Plants, Blood Beets, white Onions, yellow 
Onions, ved Onions, Salsify, white Turnips, white Beans, 
Dahlias,. collections. of Greenhouse Plants, Canadian 
Coffee, Water Melon, and Musk Melon, 


Garden “iemoranda. 

Mr. Rivers’ Nursery, SAwBRIDGEwoRTH, HERTS.— 
Few nurseries afford so much information on matters 
relating to general gardening as that of Mr. Rivers. 
An ardent lover of improvement in every branch of the 
business, he is continually trying experiments, the re- 
sults of which are always interesting, and often highly 
instructive. Within the: last few years he has erected 
several glass houses, in which not only utility, but cheap- 
ness of construction have been the objects aimed at. 
Some of these houses have only a Beech-hedge for the 
ends and back wall, inwhich stakes are placed for the sup- 
port of the roof, while the fronts (not more than 2 feet 
in height) are left open. Under these circumstances a 
constant circulation of air is kept up throughout the 
intérior’ of the house in which, although glazed with 
sheet glass of the cheapest and most common descrip- 
tion, no scorching or burning ever takes place. 
these houses contained dwari fruit-bearing trees of some 
of the’ finer kinds of Pears in ‘pots; Coe’s Golden Drop 


will hang on the tree till December, or even later ; 
and also a new Plum, named Reine Claude de Bavay, 
having a fine flavour resembling. that of the Green 
Gage, butistated to ripen its fruit at least a»month 
later than that variety, to. which it will form.a good 
succession, Ia the same. house were likewise dwarf 


in a thriving state, and the Peaches. were producing 
excellent fruit. In other houses of a\ cheap kind, but 
closed at the back and front, &c:, Vines were ripening 
good erops up the rafters, while Figs planted out on the 
dry border beneath and pegged down close: to the soil, 
were covered with fruit in different stages of develop- 
ment. On the back border (for these. houses: have all 
ainarrow sunk path up the middle, with a border on 
either hand) were Peaches:and Figs, &c., in pots, in 


| which they are intended to. be kept permanently, and 


ina healthy fruit-bearing condition, by means of a system 
of root pruning and feeding, with liquid manure. 
another of these houses, but of a close and warm de- 


the plants are recently imported ones, and have been 
but lately placed in the house. 


capable of supplying, as may’ be required, either a.dry 


or a moist heat, 


Covent-garden market. 
the Vines are planted for others 16 inches apart. 


received a letter from.Mr, Epps, requesting me to send 
him immediately the sulphuring machine which I'ex- 
hibited’ at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms on the 6th 
of August. Knowing Mr. Epps to be an extensive 


tion. 
under a hand-light. 


Heath grower, and thinking he had the mildew amongst 
his Heaths, to serve'him I forwarded one as desired, 
begging that he would give me the benefit of his opinion 
of the contrivance, should he approve of it; but from 
ws 


One of 


Plum, with its fruit inclosed in gauze bags, in which it 


Apricots and Peaches, &c., all.of which-appeared to be 


In 


scription, the culture of |Orchids has been) attempted 
with every prospect of suecess. Wessay prospect, because 


The heating is effected 
by means of one of the brick Arnott stoves, figured at 
p. 51 of our vol. for 1846, it answers perfectly, being 


In another part of the nursery where 
there isa warm bank, containing naturally an excellent 
Vine soil (very light sandy loam requiring no manure), 
Mr. Rivers is about to erecta series of these cheap 
glass houses, in which he intends to grow Grapes for 
One house is all but up, and 
It is 
intended. only to fruit every alternate Vine each-season, 
Contiguous to this spot were’ Vines scrambling over a 
bank of stones facing the south-east; among them was 
a new sort called. Prolific. Sweetwater, whose: size of 
bunch and berry would recommend ‘it to a better situa- 
It was stated to set well, and was ripening fruit 
Among pillar Grapes, of which 
Mr. Rivers has a great number, one called the purple 
Fontainbleau claims especial attentiom ; for we will be 
mistaken if it does not prove a valuable cottager’s Grape. 
It grows freely in the open air, and bears abundantly, 


The specimen in question had about 50 large buncnes on 

it, which no doubt would have ripened had they had the 

assistance of a wall, Its fruit is said to ripen before 

that.of the Burgundy. A: few examples of this Grape 

have been sold, we believe, under the name of Museat 

de Fontainbleaus Mr. Rivers possesses another acqui- 

sition, in the shape of what is called the large-fruited 

Monthly Raspberry ; but this latter is‘somewhat better 

known. Jt produces fruit from the lateral branches 

which it puts forth fromievery joint, and in this respect, 

as well:as in others, it differs from the Double-bearing 

Raspberry. Quantities of it are reported to have been 

sold in France lately, under the English name of Marvel 

of the Four Seasons.. Oa a pathway in front of one of 
the glass houses, were'some fine:young plants in pots of 
the celebrated Stanwick Nectarine. They were grafted 
on the Peach stock. As regards Plum stocks, it has 
been found that this Nectarine will “take” on the 

Damas Noir, but not on the Musele Plum. While on 
the subject of Plums, the following fact may, perhaps, 
be worth recording. Some years ago Mr. R. raised a 
seedling or two from the Précoce de Tours, and among 
them was one which was afterwards named Early 
Prolific. This latter has withstood the frost of the 
3d of May this year, and has borne a heavy crop, 
while 200 other kinds of Plums, equally favourably 
circumstanced, have all failed. Near the Plums 
was a small plantation of the true Portugal Quince, 
which is the best of all the Quinces ; and elsewhere, 
planted among Gooseberry bushes, were Cosford 
Nuts, worked on the clean stems of seedlings, standard 
high. In this state they occupy little room, are per- 
fectly free from suckers, and. produce, for the size of 
their heads, heavy: crops. We also remarked the 
Double-flowering Furze, and the white and) cream- 
coloured Brooms, worked standard high on the purple 
Laburnum, Many fine autumnal Roses were in bloom, 
and some account of these will form the subject of 
another article. Sep/. 23. 


Miscellaneous. 

Varieties of the Ruby lipped Cattleya—These mag- 
nificent varieties of the Ruby-lipped Cattleya are quite 
new, and at present among the rarities of horticulture. 
For the white one we are indebted to the noble collection 
at Syon; for the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Hisq., of 
Reading. The Ruby-lipped Cattleya is that, on which 
the genugwas founded. It was first sent to Europe by 
Mr: Swafhson, who discovered it in Brazil and used its 
stems'as a kind of *dunnage” to set fast certain chip 
boxes of) Lichens, &c., which he transmitted to Sir 
William (then Mr.) Hooker. Where he gathered it 
we'are not informed, bnt we’ learn’somethiag precise on 
the subject from Mr. Gardner: This-lamented botanist 
found it‘on the edge of a-precipiceron. the- eastern side 
of the Pedro Bonita Mountain, about 15 miles frdm Rio 
Janeiro, where it grew alongwith Vellozias, the Mackay 
Zygopetalum and Dipladenes ( Joura. of Hort. Soc.,’” 
vol. i ps 196); and also om) the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so called from’ its*square’ shape, and well 
known to English sailors by the naave of Lord Hood’s 
Nose; “ Travels in’ Brazil,’ p; 28. This plant has @ 
pale lilac tint’ with a very broad rich’ stain of ruby red 
over-spreading all the front half of the lip except the 
very edge; Since that time large importations: have 
been made'from the Caraccas and New Grenada of a 
Cattleya with pinker flowers, of much larger size, the 
veins of whose lip alone were crimson, while the spaces 
between were yellowish or white, or/both ; some of them 
had crimson veins run together. Upon these specimens 
Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new'species, 
to which he gave the name of Mossi; and it must be 
owned that the peculiarities of the Cavaccas plants 
seemed sufficient to justify that conclusion. We are 
however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of this Cattleya Mossize, that we can 
find no distinctive characters in it exeept size and 
colour. It would be useless to attempt an enumeration 
of the varieties that exist of this:plant, unless for the 
purposes of a florist. We therefore merely present 
those now figured with the names of the White: Ruby- 
lipped Cattleya (C. labiata candida) and the Blotched 
(C..1. picta.) The following account of the climate 1m 


which Cattleya labiata: grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hiats which they will readily apply to practice. & At 
ch cooler 


this elevation (2000 feet) the climateis'very mu 
thamit is at Rio. Inthe months of May and June the 
thermometer: has been known to:-be:as low as’ 32° just 
before day-break : the lowest at which L observed it 
myself was one morning, at. the end of May, when, at 
8 o’clock a. M., it indicated 39°. The highest to which 
it rose during the six months I resided there; was 1 
the/end of February, when, one day, .it indicated 84° at 
noon. The hot season is also the season of rains, and 
it is then that the mass of the Orchids, and almost every 
other tribe.of plants, come into flower. From these 
facts cultivators ought to take a lesson 1 the cultivation 
of the productions of this and of similar regions. If the 
difference of temperature between the season of wet 
and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, 
it must be obvious that to grow them. well, artificially, 
a somewhat similar state of things ought to be observed. 
The greater part of the Orchids which ate sent to Eng- 
land from the Organ Mountains grow 10 the region of 
the. above temperature,. the:elevation being from 3000 
to 3500 feet aboverthe level of the sea. In the account 
which I shall presently give of my visit to the summit 
of those mountains, which is more than double that ele- 
| vation, I shall have occasion to mention several species 
which may be cultivated im a much cooler temperatures 
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Another reason why no general rule can be laid down 
for the cultivation of these plants, is, the great variety 
of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country ; some, like Zygopetalum Mackaii, are ter- 
restrial, and grow in open exposed places ; others, like 
Warrea tricolor, are also terrestrial, but grow in the 
deep virgin forests ; some, like Zygopetalum maxillare, 
are only found to inhabit a particular tree, while others 
are found indiscriminately on all kinds of trees, on rocks, 
and even on the ground ; some, like Laslia cinnabarina, 
grow in moist places on exposed rocks ; while others, 
like Cyrtopera Woodfordii, grow in a similar soil, but in 
shaded places ; some, like Maxillaria picta, grow on the 
most dry and exposed rocks ; while others, like Grobya 
Amherstize, grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the 
shade.” Gardner in Journal of Hort. Soc.,i. 277.— 
Pavton’s Flower Garden, October. 

Miselioe.—We understand that this parasite has 
been introduced to Ireland by John Oldham, Esq., of 
Mansfield. This gentleman furnished seeds to Mrs. 
{Toughton, of Bunin House, Carlow, by whom they have 
been raised, and with whom the plant is now flourishing, 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Ler immediate attention be paid to the collecting of a 
good stock of the most useful soils within reach. By 
getting them into the compost-yard at this season, 
opportunity is afforded of turning and exposing them to 
the action of the atmosphere during winter, and thus 
taking advantage of the frost to destroy the insects with 
which fresh soil naturally abounds. In collecting turf, 
it is a good plan to cut it during the next two months, 
and allow it to lie with the grassy side downwards until 
it has been penetrated by the first frosts, by which all 
insects will be driven out or destroyed. Before the turf 
is cut, the herbage should be mown off it as closely as 
possible ; the clods should not be cut more than from 
3 to 5 inches thick, as the part nearest the surface con- 
tains the greatest proporticn of vegetable fibre, and 
from having been more freely exposed to the ame- 
liorating influences of the atmosphere, is in better order 
for early use. 


FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

PinertES—Keep a constant eye to the bottom-heat, 
aS at no season is it more liable to vary, and at no 
Season is it more essential to prevent such variations, 
especially with fruit in progress. To assist in main- 
taining an equable state of heat and moisture about the 
roots during winter, it is a good plan to surface the bed 
with a couple of inches thick of half spent tan or leaves 
taken from a pit where they have heated and are par- 
tially decomposed. This mulching will in a great measure 
do away with the necessity of watering the roots of Pine 
plants during the dark months. Let the quantity of 
water introduced be very much restricted, as the conse- 
quent evaporation, if produced in excess, is liable to con- 
dense and run into the hearts of the plants. This evil 
may be prevented, ina great measure, by due attention to 
ventilation, and by keeping the laps between the glass 
clean, as the excessive vapour will be then carried off. 
Where dung linings are used for Pine frames, a covering 
of mats will be necessary in severe weather ; and as these 
tend to prevent any escape by means of the laps, a little 
air should remain on all night. Vinertes.—Once more 
we mention the propriety of adopting some efficient 
mode of protecting Vinery borders from autumnal rains, 
and the cold produced by consequent evaporation. 
However well drained the borders may be, and however 
porous the constituent materials may be, the continual 
wetting and partial drying of the soil, besides keeping 
the roots miserably cold and wet, will so injure the 
mechanical texture of the soil that it will cease 
to part so freely with its surplus water, and must 
depend more and more upon evaporation, which 
will of course draw in similar proportion upon the 
natural or acqnired warmth of the border. Proceed 
vigorously with the pruning and cleaning of the Vines 
from which the fruit is cut, and at the same time let 
any needful painting or other repairs be done, that 
the houses may have an orderly and finished appear- 
anee, and likewise be in perfect readiness for their 
next year’s campaign. By getting this work speedily 
out of hand, they may be made immediately available 
for sheltering Chrysanthemums, Geraniums taken up 
from the flower garden, and other similar plants, which 
merely require to be protected from the frost. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

Dahlias, if so far injured by frost as to be no longer 
ornamental, may be cut down, preparatory to their 
being taken up in a few days’ time. Tigridias and 
other summer bulbs may be taken up and laid in a cool 
dry shed, till they will part easily from their haulm. 
Salvia patens should be taken up and potted, or planted 
in aframe of moderately dry soil, where it will keep 
without any trouble, except that of excluding the frost. 
Fiower Beps.—Now that the summer flowering half- 
hardy plants are removed, ‘make the best amends in 
your power by drawing upon the reserve garden. All 
the important beds should be filled with dwarf evergreen 
shrubs, or spring-flowering plants, as Hepaticas, Prim- 
roses, Polyanthus, Alpine Auriculas, Wallflowers, &c. 
These will supply the beds with foliage, and in spring 
the flowers of the latter will considerably assist the dis- 


play produced by the Crocus and other bulbs already 
planted. 


s FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
What with wind and frost, Dahlias in situations, | 


unless extremely sheltered, have got their quietus. 
Where the tops are blackened, it will be advisable to 
lift the roots, leaving a considerable quantity of the top 
on, and placing them upright in a shed or outhouse for 
a week or two, when the stems may be cut a few inches 
from the crowns, and the roots put into their final 
winter quarters ; a good dry cellar is an excellent place 
for them.’ If our advice has been taken, all Carnation 
and Picotee layers should be off and potted. Seedlings 
for flowering next season should be looked to, the beds 
cleaned, and surface loosened ; spindles should be 
removed, ‘The best bed for Tulips should now be ready, 
if properly attended to, and the collection to be planted 
thereon is worth the trouble; cover it with mats, so 
that a “dry bed” may be insured for the bulbs when 
committed to the earth. The previous directions given 
for Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Pinks, &c., should be 


| Strictly attended to. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

Planting and root pruning of fruit trees, where 
necessary, should now be in progress, to the exclusion 
of all other work of secondary importance, that as 
much as possible of this work may be completed before 
severe weather sets in, Those planted on this side of 
Christmas have a decided advantage over those moved 
at a later period ; their roots require a very short 
season of repose, especially if assisted by a little 
mulching on the surface of the ground, and are in ae- 
tion long before the tops evince the slightest evidence 
of activity. With regard to soil, the errors most com- 
monly committed are in making it too deep or too good, 
For Apples, Pears, and all stone fruits, good loam is 
all that is necessary ; it may be mixed with sand or 
burned clay, if the loam is too tenacious ; and if the 
whole, or at least a portion of it, has been charred, it 
will thereby be considerably improved. When any 
additional stimulus is necessary, it can be supplied in 
the shape of mulching or liquid manure. The depth 
of soil should never exceed 12 or 18 inches ; and if the 
bottom is not naturally impervious, it should be made 
so by artificial means. Where the situation is very 
damp, let the border for the choicer fruit trees—as 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines—be made entirely 
above the ordinary level, as it is well worth while to 
sacrifice a foot of the height of the wall, if by doing so 
the remaining portion is rendered more useful. We 
form platforms of rubble 6 to 9 inches in thickness, 
and concrete the surface of it before depositing the 
soil. This impervious bottom prevents the roots from 
getting down into the subsoil, and keeps the trees 
healthy and fruitful. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Proceed with the final earthing of Celery with all pos- 
sible despatch, as the season is too far advanced to 
admit of longer delay. The same remark applies to 
Cardoons, the earthing of which should be completed, if 
possible, by the end of this month. If of the autumn 
Broccoli or Cauliflowers there is a considerable quantity 
of heads ready for use, a part of them should be taken 
up and laid in under the shade of a north wall, where 
they will be retarded, and may be protected by some 
covering in severe weather. Carrots are now nearly as 
large as they will be, and, unless in sandy soils, they had 
better be taken up now, to prevent their being spoiled 
by worms. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Oct. 17, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


3) TEMPERATURE. 
<| BanomErER. s 
Oct. J __|__Ofthe Air. __|Ofthe Barth. | Wind.) 3 

°o 

e 1 foot|2 feet 

S| Max. Max.| Min. } Mean deep. | deep. 
Friday.. 11} 6| 30.153 51 34 42.5 | 50 52 N. 02 
Satur... 12| 7| 30.357 53 40.0 | 48 52 N .00 
Sunday . 13] ))| 30.305 49 39 | 44.0 | 48 51 W. } .00 
Monday 14} 9} 30.091 50 35 42.5 | 48 504 | S.W.| .00 
Tues. .. 15/10) 30.069 08 54 24 39.0 | 49 51 N. 00 
Wed. ,. 16}11] 30.076 | 30.046 | 60 30 | 45.0 | 47 50 Ww. | .00 
Thurs .. 17/12} 30.057 | 30.042 | 60 34 47.0 | 47 50 S.W.} .00 
Average.... 30.158 | 39.051 | 53.8 | 31.8 | 42.8 | 48.1 50.9 02 


Oct. 11—Windy; stormy showers; clear at night. 

_- 12—Clear; very fine; clear; froaty. 

— 13—Overcast; cloudy and cold; overcast. 

-_ 14—Overcast throughont; cloudy. 

- 15—Very fine; with bright sun; clear; sharp frost. 

— 16—Frosty; clear and fine; slight frost. 

— 17—Light clouds; very fine throughout. 

Mean temperature of the week, 8} deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Oct. 26, 1850, 


: Prevailing Winds. 
S32) Fes | 24 | vous in | Greater : 

Oct. ine HS 23 ; uantity! |-2) | -| jo: 

Bo a which it : wal -lcj| -le| 
fae | 53a =e | Rain of Rain. daca 
Sunday20|} 59.3 | 40.6 | 50.1 12 0.34in. | 1] 3\—! 3| 4! 6l 6 a 
Mon. 21} 58.5 | 39.1 | 48.8 10 0.61 1) 3) 1| 3) 4] 4) s|— 
Tues 22] 584 | 443 | 514 16 0.50 |—j—| 3) i} 5) 9| 4] 2 
Wed. 23) 57.9 | 41.0 | 49.5 16 0.44 2) '1/—| 2] 4} 7} 7] 7 
Thurs. 24{ 56.3 | 40.7 | 485 1 0,83 1] 1) 1/—| 7] 3] 4] 2 
Friday 25| 55.8 | 38.5 } 47.6 10 0.72 4] 1) 3) 3] 3) 4| 3] 3 
Satur. 26|/ 54.7 | 38.6 | 46.6 9 0.52 sf2)1\ 1! 4] 6! 312 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 
1826—therm. 72 deg.; and the lowest on the 21st, 1842—therm. 20 deg., 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


ANNUALS: WG. They will be all the better for being thinned 
out a little. It will tend to keep them from damping off 
during winter. 

Apple Stocks: JB, Your seedlings are not so fit for stocks 
as the Crab, and have no resemblance to the Paradise, 
Whether they will produce good fruit or not, if allowed to 
grow without grafting, will depend upon the value of the 
varieties from which the seeds were saved. From the seed 
of the Ribston Pippin you may get a very good apple, though 
it will not be a Ribston Pippin. 

ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA: Sub, It may be transplanted now. 
Nothing besides the inverted turf should be added in the 
shape of manure.t 

Asragacus: K C B, We strongly advise you to procure 
Cuthill’s pamphlet, and to follow the directions given in it, 
You may plant now; but not much later, unless you take 
the spring. You must not think of cutting Asparagus the 
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first year after planting, Plant evergreens now ; add a little 
superphosphate of lime to the water with which they are 
puddled. Unripe Melons will not ripen artificially, 

Books: A Constant Sub. The first edition of Donn’s Catalogue 
was prepared by James Donn, curator of the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge ; the last by Peter Don. Wecannot spare time 
for bibliographical researches, —J Kelly. The “ Manse 
Garden” may answer your purpose, We do not give prices 
or publishers’ names. 

Boranic GARDEN, CAmBripGE: Sub. We do not know. 

Canrersuny Betts: J S. Such double flowers are very 
common.} 

Cuemistry: J N, Enter yourself a student in some school of 
experimental chemistry, such aa the Birkbeck Laboratory in 
University College. But your want of education almost 
unfits you. 

Fences: E i’ L. If you eut down your Beech fence, it is not 
very certain that it will come up again, 

Grapes: 7' Jones, Shanking always denotes either that the 
crop is heavier than the Vines can bear, or that the roots are 
unable to feed the crop. Your Black Hamburghs are 
attacked with rust—a skin disease produced by cold winds, 
fingering, greasing with the hair, over-sulphuring, or any 
such cause. The white Grape appears to be the Syrian, 
only suitable for a late Vinery, for which plenty of artificial 
heat can be afforded. The Cannon Hall has a Muscat 
flavour, the Syrian has not.—W 7. A pound of Grapes weighs 
as much as a pound of wool or a pound of air, viz., 16 ounces. 

Heatine: D H W, You should have two rows of 4-inch pipes 
for air heat in your Orchid and plant houses, if the latter is 
to be a stove, or one row in the latter if a greenhouse, What 
do you want the bottom heat for? It is impossible to advise 
upon such meagre data as you furnish, 

Insects: AB, If you will send us specimens of the insects of 
whose depredations you complain, we will endeavour to 
assist you, 

Mitpew: 7 BN. See an article on this subject in our “ Home 
Correspondence” of to-day’s paper.} 

Moss on AppLe Trees: Inquirer. Deep draining is the most 
effectual remedy ; by this means only we have seen a thick 
coating of moss thrown off from fruit-trees in two years after 
performing the operation.|| 

Names or Frvuirs: A Lady, Winchester. 1, Cadin; 10, 18, 
Golden Reinette; 11, Dumelow’s Seedling; 13, Blenheim 
Pippin; 15, Orange Pippin; 16, Winter Pearmain; 17, 
Ribston Pippin. These are worth keeping; 2, 3, 9, 12 are 
not, especially the three last.|i—G@ S, Bishop’s Thumb.|} 

Names oF PLanTs: Micklewell. We are quite unacquainted with 
the Begonia; 5, Melampodium, perhaps divaricatum; the 
Ipomcea is not determinable in its present state; it seems 
to be related to I, pedata. Pro phasianis gratias agimus. 
You muet for the present be content with the names of your 
Lycopods as you now have them ; for on account of the many 
closely allied species (?) of the section to which these garden 
forms belong, and it being a question whether they are all 
described, we find it impossible to decide with anything like 
certainty from the descriptions of authors ; it can only be 
done by examining their original specimens—a matter of 
no easy accomplishment ; but we promise not to let the sub- 
ject rest. The one found on ‘‘a rock in the Vallée du Tete 
Noir” is no doubt Lycopodium helveticum of Linnzus, No,1 
may be regarded for the present as the L. denticulatum ; 2, as 
L. Schottianum; 3, as L. apodum.— Erzeroum. 466, Cen- 
tranthus longiflorus ; 66, Valeriana tuberosa ; 605, Thesium. 
—A B C. 1, Sarcanthus rostratus ; 2, Sarcanthus teretifolius ; 
8, Vanda multiflora—J Weeks, Juniperus Bermundiana.— 
D J. Acer rubrum and Abies alba.—A B C, 1, some Cincho- 
naceous plant; 2, Gnidia simplex; 3, some Diosma; 4, 
Diosma hirsuta; 5, some Pimelea; 6, some Cupressus or 
Juniper. We cannot waste time in determining the names of 
such things as these without flowers or fruit._M @ P B. An- 
dropogon Sorghum ; it will not thrive in the open air in 
England.—J P, 1, some Casuarina ; 2, Spirwa rotundifolia ; 
3, looks like Anagallis tenella; there are no flowers.—G W. 
Bolbophyllum odoratissimum. Isitsweet-scented? 

Netrine : Reader, There can be no doubt that netting similar 
to that sent would prove a suitable spring covering for wall 
trees, Tanning it will serve to make it more durable.$ 

Peaks: Inquirer. The Pears you mention ripen generally in 
the following order: 1, Jargonelle, Orange Bergamot; 2, 
Dunmore, Jersey Gratioli; 3, Autumn Bergamot, Marie 
Louise, Beurré de Capiaumont, Brown Beurré, Gansel’s Ber- 
gamot, Louise Bonne (of Jersey), Althorp Crassane, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme; 4, Beurré Diel, Crassane, Hacon’s Incom- 
parable; 5, Glout Morceau, d’Auch or Colmer, Knight’s 
Monarch, Passe Colmar, Beurré d’Aremberg, Winter Nelis ; 
6, Chaumontel, Ne plus Meuris, Winter Bon Chrétien ; 7, 
Easter Beurré, or Bergamotte de la Pentecdte; 8, Beurre 
Rance. || 

RaspBeERRiES : Lincoln. They may be transplanted now.t 

SrrawBeERRIEs : J WB. If you will have the goodness to refer 
to the account published at p. 483, you will find that all the 
information you ask for was given, except the distance of the 
plants, which is immaterial. : 

Vines: A Constant Sub. Your Grapes are shanking. Some- 
thing is the matter with the roots, or else the Vines are over- 
cropped. Nothing grows well under Elms, &c,; Privet, 
Holly, Yew, and tree Box thrive best. ; 

Vine CuLTuRE For CorTacERs: € R. We misunderstood you. 
What has been already published we cannot republish ; but 
we will insert the new matter if you desire it. oy 

Vine Mitpew: H St. Your plan may be a good one, but itis a 
troublesome round-about way of doing what is better done by 
the direct and simple means of employing flowers of sulphur. 

Victorias: W B, The plant was permitted by her present 
Majesty to bear her name. The rest of your inquiry is un- 
intelligible. 5 

Misc: An Irish Sub. The answers you have received through 
the Irish paper are very good answers. We cannot mend 
them, The agricultural inquiries are gone to the Editor of 
the Agricultural Gazette. Hybrid Roses from cuttings are as 
good as if budded, if your soil is not too cold.—D M G@. Pray 
send to the publisher, who will give you the information.— 
JWH., We regret it; but we really cannot answer inquiries 
privately. Your plants will take no harm from the paint. 
The trees you name are tender near Manchester. All are 
well known in English Gardens, where mere curiosities are 
eultivated. Jasminum Sambac may be bought in any great 
nursery. We fear you can get rid of eels by no other means 
than by emptying your reservoir, and picking them out of the 
mud. Even then they will get in again. - 

Erratum. The memoranda concerning the (pot for layering 
Roses, figured at 646, was inadvertenly signed ‘Falcon, 
instead of ** W.” It should have been the latter. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

ANTIREHINUMS : HB. 5 and 7 are the best. The others though 
pretty are more common,*—J B K, All handsome; but none 
of them are better than kinds already in cultivation,® 

Fucusias: Jf. ‘‘Champion of England,” as far as we can 
judge from a single bloom, is a good dark variety. The tube 
is small, the sepals expand well, and the corolla is of a good 
colour, but the flower altogether is somewhat coarse.* 

Gamtarpia: YZ. Undistinguishable from G, picta,* i 

PELARGoNnIuMs, &c. G @G G. Smashed to pieces in coming 
through the post. They should have been packed in a tin box.* 

PentsTEMons : Anon, Showy and all worth growing where gay 
flowers are wanted in quantity; but none of them are supe- 
rior to kinds possessing the same colours now in cultivation,*® 

Prerunias: J BK. The clouded flower with the light throat is 
the best, The rest are common.* , ‘ 

VeRBENA: W C. Purple with a light eye ; a nice variety.* 


’ 
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ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford mete : 


Clover Manure, perton.,, «+ en au 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do, as one on “ach tei 0 
Superphosphate of Lime ss. ace i che oe 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 

Ammonia, 91. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, Wc. 


M R. J. C. NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S., Consulting and 
Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, &c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderato terms. 


HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp PorseEr, Secretary. 


SG REEBENSON and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticu)turists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

8. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S es 
eS Gua Sp 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d, 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by JoHN 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHEweN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 

VENTIONS.—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on application to Messrs. Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London. 


AND DRAINING? AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter, 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 
Offices. Tuomas May, Secretary. 


SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 


OTICE.—THE PRINTED FORMS OF CER- 
TIFICATES to be filled up for STOCK and IMPLE- 
MENTS intended to be exhibited at the forthcoming Show in 
December next can now be obtained of the Honorary Secretary. 
All such Certificates must be returned, properly filled up, on 
or before Saturday, the 16th of November. 

In applying for the Forms for Stock, it is necessary to state 
the Number of the Class or Classes, as there is a separate 
Form for each Class. 

Prize Sheets and allinformation can be obtained on applica- 
tion to B, T. BRaNDRETH GipBs, Hon. Sec., corner of Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London, 


pu RE Nabe raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less aaa, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use, Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made.—FREEMAN Rox and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Be 0GGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price 1d, per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
alee Fada Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 
ples an estimonials sent by post, on applicati 
Crocaon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, Tanda ia ia 


= ewe BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW, 1850.— 
The CERTIFICATES of ENTRY, for CATTLE, SHEEP, 
PIGS, and POULTRY, are now ready, and, with the PRIZE 
LISTS, may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. 
Intending Exhibitors are particularly requested to mention the 
nature of the Stock for which they require Certificates, The 
entries close on SATURDAY, the 16th of November. 

The Show will be held in the BinaLeEy EXHIBITION Hatt, 
BROAD-STREET, T. B, WuicuHt, Honorary Secretary, 

Union-street, Birmingham, Oct. 19, 


PATENT. 
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MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO, have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
coming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places. 


GRICULTURE.—A Gentleman, who has made 

Farming his pursuit, and who occupies between 400 and 
500 acres of stock land in a southern county, is desirous of 
RECEIVING into his family a YOUNG GENTLEMAN who 
wishes to acquire a knowledge of the practical working of a 
Farm. — Address A. B., Mr. Steel, Spring-gardens, London? 


GRICULZURAL EDUCATION, — The Steward 
upon a large estate, in the South of England, has a vacancy 
for a well educated youth to be instructed in farming and gene- 
ral business. For particulars, address X.V., Office of this Paper. 
R. Ss. NEWINGTON’ IMPLEMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE.—These Implements have been invented 
to introduce an improved system of cultivation, and a more 
scientific method of depositing the seed. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on the different methods may be obtained (gratis) by 
applying to Messrs. Doraur and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, 
Red Lion-square, London, 
S EED-WHEAT, GIRLING’S KESSINGLAND.— 
WA new variety of Red Wheat with White Chaff, of good 
quality, long and stiff in the straw, and very productive, may 
be had of RopertT RAynBiRD, Hengrave, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Price, delivered to Bury Station, 50s. per quarter, 
Sacks, ls. 6d. each. Orders, enclosing a remittance, or satis- 
factory reference, will have prompt attention. 
Hengrave, October 19, 
1 REEN anp HOTHOUSES made by Machinery, 
warranted best materials, glazed 16-o0z, sheet glass, of a 
large size, with glass at both ends and one door, printed three 
coats of best oil-colour, and delivered to any Railway or Wharf 
in London. 


Span-roofed, glass |= 

Lean-to. Unglazed. all round. a 
Glazed, |Unglazed.|/3% 
ee oo 

dé sd|£ s alf£ sal" s 
0} 10 0 0/18 6 0/1115 0 lee 
0} 14 5 0/2510 0} 16 9 O|55 
0} 18 0 0] 3214 0] 2012 6 ju. 
0} 20 0 0} 87 8 0] 23 2 0 ja: 
0} 2512 6] 4912 0/29 2 o|5% 
0} 2917 0] 58 5 0| 3315 0],-3 
0| 36 2 0/6914 0] 40 9 0 |= 
6} 4214 0] 82 7 0/4715 OF 
0| 4915 9] 9517 0| 5512 oje > 
0| 5413 9 ]105 10 0| 6112 0 |52 
0| 63 6 0 /12113 6) 7019 6 aa 
0| 6711 0/130 4 0| 7519 0 |e 
o' 7214 3 140 8 0' 82 8 O's 


These Greenhouses are prepared in such a manner that any 
country carpenter can fix them with ease. A.plan is sent free 
for the brickwork, &c. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application, 
Lists of prices for Sash-doors, &c., post-free on application. 

J. Lewis, Horticultural Works. Stamford-bill, Middlesex, 


XHIBITION OF 1851.—NOTICE TO EXHIBI- 
TORS is hereby given, that Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have fixed the 3lst of October, as the LasT Day for RECEIVING 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE from the different LOCAL COMMIT-~ 
TEES of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Chan- 
nel Islands. Intending exhibitors failing to give due and 
sufficient notice to the nearest Local Committee, cannot be 
assured that their claims for space will receive any considera- 
tion. (Signed) M.D. Wrart, Secretary. 
JIMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr, Macnous’s Works in North Wales. 
ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, d&c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maanus, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 24—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
THUESDAY, — 31—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelana. 


One of the most interesting of the recent contri- 
butions to AcricunturaL Lirerature that we have 
seen, is the pamphlet lately published by Mr. Ming, 
of Milnegraden, Berwickshire,* on the farm practice 
of certain localities in England. It commences with 
an excellent criticism on a passage from Lord Kamas’ 
“ Gentleman Farmer,” which, in its chapter on the 
“Imperfections of Husbandry,” asserts that to be 
made acquainted with the errors of our neighbours 
is the highway to good farming. 

“ Notwithstanding my high respect for Lord 
Kames,” says Mr. Mitnz, “I venture to say, that 
no'maxim can be more unsound. If you wish to 
reconcile a man to an inferior or slovenly system, 
in any department of industry, all that is necessary 
is to exhibit to him the example of neighbours worse 
than himself. If, on the contrary, you wish to 
stimulate him to improvement, tell him of cases 
in which persons of the same line or profession are 
following a better system than him, with advantage 
and credit; and you will in most cases awaken a 
feeling, call it rivalry or imitation, which will lead 
him to correct his errors and enter on a superior 
course.” 

And so an ample vindication, if one were needed, 


* Report of a visit to the tarms of Mr, RIGDEN, Sussex; 
Rev. Mr. Huxtaste, Dorset; and Mr. Morton, Gloucester- 
shire ; with remarks on Agricultural Improvement, by Davip 
Mitng, Esq., of Milnegraden, Read to a meeting of the East 
of Berwickshire Farmers’ Club. Warder Office, High-street, 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 


is made out, of the usefulness both of example 
farms, and of reports of good farming, wherever it 
occurs, for the instruction of those who cannot per- 
gonally visit the localities. 

The instances selected for report by Mr. Mune 
occur in Sussex, Dorset, and Gloucestershire. The 
order in which they are described is, certainly, the 
order of their merit as examples: Mr, Ricprw’s farm, 
near Brighton, being placed first—as that of an intelli- 
gent occupying tenant of land, who has long made large 
profits in his business, and Mr. Huxranie’s next as 
the head quarters whence many an energetic remon- 
strance and exhortation on farm practice has of late 
years received the attention of the whole agricultural 
body. The third case is referred to, rather than de- 
scribed, Mr. Minne not having had an opportunity 
of visiting it personally; and it is, accordingly, 
neither so fully nor so accurately reported as the 
others. We shall confine our attention for the pre- 
sent to the report of the Sussex farm. And to those 
who have looked with suspicion on statements of 
high farming in Wigtonshire, it may be interesting 
to see how a gentleman, “ whose feelings and opi- 
nions in reference to the present state of agriculture, 
are shown by his attendance at Protection meetings, 
both in his own county and in London,” is endea- 
vouring to meet the difficulties which low prices 
have thrown in his way. The following particulars 
are condensed from the pamphlet :— 

“Tur Farm or Hove, NEAR BrigHtoN—740 AcCRES.— 
Mr. Riepen has a lease—its duration being 14 years. 
The average produce of his farm, before he entered, 
was 28 bushels per acre of Wheat, which is 2 bushels 
more than the average of the county. It has yielded, 
under his management, usually 36 bushels, The rota- 
tion, previously to his occupation, was six-shift, by 
which two-sixths of the land was in Grass, one-sixth in 
green crop, and the other three-sixths in corn. The 
rotation which he follows is a four-shift, by which he 
has half of his land every year under green crops, and 
the other half in corn, chiefly Wheat. The farm is 
situated about a mile to the west of Brighton, and 
slopes to the sea. But he derives no advantage from 
sea-weed, as there is little or none thrown up on this 
part of the coast. The general surface of the farm 
faces the S.W., and is exposed to the full blast of the 
gales which blow from that quarter. Mr. Ricpen has 
been in the occupation of his farm for nine years. The 
following Table, made up from the accounts of the year 
ending Martinmas, 1849, shows the chief items of 
expenditure and receipt : 

YEARLY EXPENDITURE. 


Rent ata femees aaa roe aaa aa +» £1300 
Taxes bc Bae ors tne aes ae «. 150 
Tradesmen’s bills “0 eae aa an «. «©3938 
Sundries (including insurance, losses, &c.) ... 100 
Wages to labourers and servants rr «. 1690 
Stable-yard dung, purchased ane £593 

Night soil ne = ate bas 50 686 
Guano, bone-cust, &e, aap are 43 

Brewery grains, for feeding cows ... ane onom £00) 
Seed account ... ode on ove $i, -. 150 


£4529 

“The yearly receipts include—Wheat sold, Barley 
sold, stock and wool sold, milk from 21 cows, straw 
sold ; Potatoes on 50 acres, sold on ground ; Clover, 
Tares, and Rye, sold as green meat; hay and Oats sold, 
pigs sold. The value of the total produce, on an 
average of the last two or three years, Mr. RicDEN 
estimates at 9/7. per acre. Some of the land is made to 
bear three crops in two years, thus—Tares, Rape, and 
Rye are sown in the autumn, which are cut or fed off 
in April. The ground is thereafter ploughed up, to be 
planted with Potatoes, Turnips, or Mangolds in May, 
and in autumn Wheat is sown. 


Average : 
Average price 
Acres. Beoduee per got in 1848-9, 
Acres, 
350 in 250 in Wheat, 36 bushels, 44s, 6d, per qr. 
nine 40 ‘* Barley. 40 OG 32s. do. 


60 ‘* Oats, 60 to 80 do. 
20 ** Mang. Wurzel, |30 tons. 


{ 
| 12 ** white Turnips. |20 do. 
| 
l 
f 


110 in 12 ‘* Swedes. 
root 6 “ Carrots. 
crops. 50 ‘* Potatoes. 150 to 300/120. to 15U, per 
bushels, acre. 
10 ‘* Cabbages. 
50 ** Clover, 2 tons. 
50 Rye-grass and 
mixed, 
240 in 20 Sainfoin, 
Clover, { 30 hay. | 
we. 10 Lucerne. 
50 Tares followed by 
ape. 
l 30 Peas. 


40 in permanent pasture, 


740 


& Mr. Ricpen observes, ‘ My Oats and Barley gene- 
rally follow Wheat. I am aware this system is open to 
objection ; but as a general rule on the South Downs, 
we cannot grow good Barley after Turnips. Our 
custom is to plough the Wheat stubble as soon as 
possible after harvest, and to plough again when we 
sow the Barley about the end of March or beginning 
of April. The land in my occupation is better calcu- 
lated for Wheat than Barley.’ In regard to the soil on 
the farm, it is, generally speaking, light, and so porous, 
that, though there are no drains in it, the water seldom 
stands after the heaviest rains, The stock kept on the 


666 
farm is as follows:: 350 Southdown ewes, 20 Southdown 
rams} 150 teggs, or female lambs, a year old, 2] milk | 
cows, 12 heifers‘of different ages, 28 farm horses, and 
pigs and poultry a few. The amount of capital ex- 
pended by Mr. Ricpen on his farm is about 12,0002, in 
explanation of which’ I’may observe, that—t. He had 
to pay a-considerable sum at his entry for what are 
called ‘Metdments,’ and ‘Half mendments? [A very 
completesystem’ of: tenant-right in) faet.] 2. Almost 
the! whole: farm has been subsoiled. 3. Another ex- 
pensive operation was. liming, or chalking, 4. Mr. 
RicpEn-spared no: pains or expense in forming a supe- 
rior flock. of Southdowns. He has‘ given as much as 
70 guineas for the use of a ram. ‘This (he said) will 
explain. the high price which. I obtain for my ewes. 
The common pricé last year in this county was from 
25s. to 30s. The’ prices which I realised were as 


follows : 

150 Wether lambs, sold at an average, 20s. £150 0 0 
55 Ewe do. os wba Sis 2Qlss 57.15 0 
20 Ram do. as cay hn 70s. 70 0 0 
10'Older rams arc ore “eo 150. 150 0 0 

120 Ewes ri Aa aed hie al. 360° 0 0 

385 #787 15 0’ 


“5, From thé nature of the implements'employed on 
the farmy,:i¢ appears’ thut, under that head’ also, avery 
large! outlay occurred,” 

Mri Mitne then proceeds with a very full and 
detailed statement of the management of the stock 
upon the farm—the sheep, cows, pigs, farm-horses ; 
and of the mode of culture, specifying implements of 
husbandry—labour-and its wages—seed, quantity 
and» mode of: sowing—manure applied, kind and 
quantity—preparation of the land, and reaping of 
the crops. And every point requiring detailed re- 
mark is amply reported. We have not space for 
such a complete description as is desirable—those 
interested in the subject should procure the pam- 
phlet for themselyes—but we must find room for the 
paragraph on the manures employed on this farm. 
It is obtained from the following sources : 

“1, Farm-yard. dung,,composed of straw aud Pea 
haulm, which has been'litter for cows and horses, and 
for the sheep in the straw yards. 2. Liquid manure, 
collected in a tank, into whicli it! flows from the byres, 
stables, and piggeries. This tank'is10 « 8 x 1} feet. 
The liquid is) pumped into: a barrel on a eart. 3. 
Stable-yard dung, purchased in Brighton, and of which, 
last year, Mr; Re got 982 long waggon loads. 4. Night- 
soil, procured from Brighton, and of which last year 
there were 935 loads. 5. A small quantity of guano 
and bone-dust and lime, purchased. 

“ The liquid manure from the tankis used in two 
ways. After the Clover or Lucerne is cut, a quan- 
tity is spread over the land by means of a barrel. 
When not used in this way, it is applied by being 
poured over the dung-heap. The land receives a 
good deal of manure also from the sheep folded on 
it. The night-soil would of itself be too strong to 
be applied. It is, therefore, made into a compost 
with earth, burnt clay, weeds, &c. Mr. Riepay 
occasionally gets ammoniacal water from a neigh- 
bouring gas-work, which he spreads on his pastures ; 
but he does not like it. It makes the Grass grow 
very rapidly; but he thinks that it causes the 
coarse Grasses to prevail. He purchases soot also, 
which he applies to his young Wheat at the rate of 
40 bushels: per acre. There are about 3 tons in 
each of his long waggons;so that he brings to his 
farm 2946 tons* of stable dung, and 2805 tons’ of 
night-soil,” at a cost, according to the previous 
statement, of nearly 1/. per acre, over his land. 

Now, though it appears from the above statement 
that nearly 2000/. a year, on the average of the last 
two or three years, have been cleared off the land, or 
16/. per cent. on the capital employed, weare not going 
to argue in favour of the system adopted, on account of 
any result in figures or words, which it appears to fur- 
nish. [tisnot so much because Mr. RrepEnhas adopted 
any particular rotation, or practised any particular 
scheme of farmimanagement, that his example will be 
useful—but because he has furnishedan instance of the 
way in which energy and resolution, when seconded 
by the ability which ample capital confers, are able 
to develop the resources of the land so as to balance 
the evil of adverse circumstances. Of course the 
word “‘ ample,” as regards capital, merely describes 
the relation which obtains between its amount and 
the farm’s extent : and there are few occupying 
tenants but might, if they wished, furnish them- 
selves with capital as “ample” as that which Mr. 
Ricpen inyests, by reducing the amount of their 
holdings. We may depend upon it that upon the 
relation between the means of the farmer and the 
extent of land he aims at farming, depends the 
question of profit or loss in agriculture: and “ high 

farming,” as Lord Sranrry has told us at Bury, and 
Mr. RicpEw shows us at Brighton, is the only way 
to meet low prices. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DUNGHILL.—No. III, 
(Continued from page 650.) 
Appriication or Manurg.—If we consider the nature 
of the roots of plants, we shall be better able to under- 
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that the plants may. receive the greatest advantage | 
from it, ‘he mouths of plants which take their nou- | 
rishment from the soil are at the extremity of fine silken 
rootlets (called sponyidles*by botanists) ; these sack in 
the moisture containing the nourishment they receive 
from the aetive soil, these. small spongioles: spread over 
the whole cultivated space between the rows of plants, 
however wide or distant they may be, in search of 'the 
food which the plants require, But roots extend in 
depth, as well as horizontally ; and the depth to which 
they are restricted is just the depth.to which the soil is 
cultivated, and to which the influence’ of the sun and 
air extend, and has made the ‘soil active, This being 
the case, we have another instrument im our power to 
increase the field for’ the roots to feed on, by perfectly 
draining, subsoil ploughing, and deep cultivation of the 
soil. Before the land is properly prepared ‘or receiving 
the seed, we must always keep in view that the depth 
to which the roots of plants are enabled to go\in-seareh 
of foud is just the'depth of the active soil. 

When dead animal or vegetable matter, and the ex- 
crements of animals are left on the surface of the 
earth, owing to the affinity which the oxygen of the air 
has for all dead substances, their destruction is the 
result, decomposing them iato their original elements ; 
each of these again: takes that place in nature from 
whence it was originally abstracted. And this fact 
should instruct us that no animal or vegetable matter 
or animal exerements should be left on the surface: of 
the earth for a single day without being covered with 
earth; the affinity which the substances resulting from 
the decomposition of the dead matter has for the earth 
will thus prevent them from rising above the surface. 

The object of the farmer, in applying manure to his 
land, is either to repair the injury which has been done 
to it by the- preceding crops, or-to. inerease- the-pro- 
ductiveness of the soil._—The mode which Nature adopts 
to produce her crops and increase the productiveness of 
the soil, is by letting the crop die and decompose on the 
ground which produced it, and this goes on -year-after 
year, each crop furnishing food for the crop that is to 
follow ; in this way the soil has organic matter in it in 
every stage of deeay from the first to the last stage of 
decomposition. 

We shall find the produce to be in proportion to the 
quantity of soluble’ matter in the soil fitted for the 
nourishment of the plants cultivated, and for this reason 
there should always be a store of nutriment in the soil 
for its crops to draw upon, being convineed that when- 
ever this account is overdrawn the land becomes in a 
state of bankruptcy, and so does its occupier. 

We ought, therefore, always to apply more manure 
to our crops than they require, to give more of the 
materials of the crop to the soil than the erop draws 
from it ; in this way we increase the productiveness: of 
the soil—there'is always a large aetive’ capital in the 
soil ready to be drawn upon under every circumstance. 

To be abie to apply the manure. properly we should 
not only know the kind and quantity of the materials 
required by the different plants we grow, but also the 
requirement of the soil, viz:, the slowness or rapidity 
with which the land permits the decay of manure, to 
enable us at all times not only, to keep up/but to increase 
its productiveness; we should therefore: keep in mind 
that manure is decomposed much’ sooner in a loose 
silicious sandy soil than in a clayey loam, that the same 
quantity applied to a sandy soil will produce its effects 
in a much shorter period than ina clay soil or clayey 
loam, and that the more rapidly the manure is decom- 
posed the greater is the result produced. 

The cereal plants, when producing seed, are much in- 
jured by the application of rank or fresh organic manure; 


year, 25 to 30 the second, 15 to 20 the third, and from 
10 to 15 the fourth year, and that the influence of it, 
may be felt for five or six years. 

We'never apply manure to any crop: that produces 
seed ; we invariably apply it to fodder crops—those 
erops which produce food for stock, and which we call 
dang-producing crops’; which, by their’ consumption, 
increase the eléments of an additional supply of rich 
manure-for the reproduction of the same kind of crop, 

Bat we must remember that manure will remain ins 
the soil in an inactive state uniess it is minutely-divided. 
and evenly spread over the land. and immediately 
ploughed into'the’ soil, and repeatedly cultivated so as’ 
to separate its parts and mix it intimately in the soil; 
for it is from‘theaction of the! air, moisture, and heat | 
on it which makes it deeompose, and fits it for the 
nutrition of plants. 

Whatever inorganic matter’ the plants receive, Nature: 
supplies it in very minute doses; nitre, soda, ammonia, 
and so on, are given in small’ doses, dilated with rain- 
water. Of these, ammonia, is so minutely divided that 
chemists cannotmeasure its quantity’; inthe’ rain-water 
they merely find a trace of it: Now; as this is’ the: 
way Nature adopts, we should also adopt the same 
system, 

Half decomposed manure’ should be ploughed deeply 
into strong or clayey soil before Christmas, or early in 
the spring, that it may be well mixed with the actual 
soil; the roots have thus a\ greater: field. in which to 
find the matters which they are to assimilate, and which 
we have supplied in the manure, and it being. well 
mixed is easily found, and rapid. growth is the result 5 
the'roots thus occupy every portion ofthe active soil, 
however deep it may be, if' within the influence of’ the 
sun and air ; they are then able to resist the greatest 
drought as well as the severest and often repeated frost 
in the spring ; there is, therefore, no check to the 
growth of the plant when the seed is forming (which is 
the case when the active soilis only 3 or4 inches:deep), 
as the roots receive their’ nourishment from’ a’ depth 
beyond the influence of the great changes in'the weather, 

Manure applied to land in good. condition, which 
gives out its nutritive or fertilising matter slowly, is the 
best ; but on poor land there ought to be the application 
of that manure which rapidly decomposes, and thus 
rapidly gives up its fertilismg) matter’ from the first, 
and it must supply food to the plant from its sprouting, 
and continue it unremittingly till the plant.has. pro- 
duced its seed ripe for harvesting. 

Poor sandy soils contain little carbon, hence the appli- 
cation of a large quantity of vegetable and animal 
manure is required, this being more lasting than arti- 
ficial manure. 

The principal object of the farmer, in the application’ 
of manure to his crops, is to put'them into vigorous 
growth, to carry them through the first stages of their 
infancy, to strengthen’ their roots to) go in search of 
food, which they will find in deeply cultivated soil. J. M. 


THE MASTER: AND THE SERVANT, 
A VILLAGE’ LECTURE, 


Durine last winter there were, as you know,,2 
number of evening lectures delivered in this room on a 
variety of interesting subjects, which aimed at providing 
amusement as much as at:communicating information,’ 
I believe they succeeded in yielding’ both—but the 
amusement they, afforded! was their object at least as 
much as the instruction they communicated) Now E- 
wish at the very outset of this lecture to forewarn any’ 
who may have come here for an hour’s mere recreation. 
that they are sure to be disappointed,. for. that my. 


their’ stems and leaves grow close together, are too 
luxuriant, and become feeble and unable to retain 10 
upright position, too‘ much’ nourishment and want of 
air make them plethoric, but the weight of our root 
crops we believe to be in proportion to the amount of 
ovganic matter in a decomposing state in the soil for the 
plant to assimilate the nutriment which they require ; 
and we have found the crops of Wheat which follow the 
roots are in proportion to the state of culture in which 
the land is left. after the root crops are withdrawn 
from it. 

The'time which the: manure takes to be completely 
decomposed into soluble and gaseous products is a sub- 
ject of ‘the greatest. importance’ to the farmer. This 
does not depend entirely on ‘thernature’ of the materials 
of which the manure is: composed, but also on» the 
nature of the soil to which it is applied, and to the heat 
and moisture of our climate; The manure which, during 
a single season in the soil, is. completely decomposed into 
soluble or gaseous products, will, of course, exert the 
whole of its nutritious influence on the first crop, leav- 
ing no valuable residue in the soil for the following year; 
but this is never the case*with farm-yard manure. 

From ‘the reasons previously given, we apply manure 
every seeond ‘year when the land comes'in course for a 
crop of roots 5 and if it takes six or! eight or ten years to 
complete the decomposition of the manure, then we 
have three, four, or five portions of manure, inas many 
stages of decomposition, furnishing the necessary supply 
of nutritive food for the plants we cultivate ; the manure 
in every stage of its decomposition, and the humus or 
carbonaceous residue of it may act not only asa sponge 
to imbibe and transmit ammonia, &c., but it may also 
have a mechanical effect’ on the soil,.so that the next 
application of manure to the improved soil will have an 
increased effect, 


stand how we should apply our manure to the land, so 


I think it may be safely estimated, that of the manure 
applied toland 40 to 50 per cent. is consumed the first 


present subject does mot enable:me'to aim at furnishing 
amusement at all. It admits of no illustrations able to 
excite a smile’ or a laughs-of very-few'that will even 


induce your  surprise—but) though’ iti should fail to” 


amuse you, it is not the less)interesting on thataccount, 

I assure you that it well deserves the earnest considera- 

tion of every one of us, and I venture to say that it will, 
receive the earnest. consideration of every-one: here 

whether man or boy—who has a manly spirit in/him,. 
For nothing can more properly’ claim the thoughtfal” 
regards of a man, than this, which affects the welfare of; 
so large a number of his fellows, 

Of course it needs to be impartially:and intelligently, 
in order to be usefully, set before you. It needs:one 
who is neither master nor servant (only,no. such, being 
exists), or one who is’ both—toaward ‘to "both with ‘fair- 
ness their respective shares, when considering the 
relationship between them. And it needs one. who 
possesses’ a knowledge of men and: things» perhaps’ 
| greater’ than any one’ man does posséss, to give the’ 
subject that complete consideration whieh it deserves, 
T am well aware that the present will be a-very 1mper- 
fect attempt, both because prejudice-may hinder me 
from judging correctly, and because ignorance will keep 
many an-important consideration out of sight. But £. 
think that you too will admit that each of you, whether 
master or servant, are also liable to be prejudiced in 
favour of the particular ideas you have hitherto held on. 
the subject, So let us all admit that we- are apt to be 
wrong ; and we shall be the more likely to let’ the 
rubbing against one another of our respective ideas) 
ultimately set us right. 

Now I must, in the’ first place, specify the exact! 
nature of the topic on which I have to address’ you. 


| 
\ 


the whole moral aspect of the bargain by which a man’s: 
labour is exchanged for money ; and so it suggests a 


| discussion of the duties on either side which such a 


The relationship between master and servant includes» 


— 
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bargain creates. And I might speak of penurious 
masters and of idle servants; of the eye service which 
is industrious only in the presence of its employer, and 
of the cruelty which has been known before now to 
grind the condition of a servant down:to that of a slave, 
And a sermon might be preached on the relative duties 
of the two parties’ from those verses as artext, “ Servants 
be obedient to them that are your masters—not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but with good-will doing 
service, as to God and not to man. And ye masters 
do the same things unto. them, forbearing threatening.” 
But this is a branch of the subject I shall not enter 
upon at all, It is not of the due performance of the 
bargain when once made—a thing. onwhich every one 
knows his duty, and. every honest man will do it—but 
of the nature of the bargain before it is made that I 
have-to speak. 

Again, the subject includes. the whole history of this 
bargain ; and I might refer to’ patriarchal times when 
servants were for the most. part bound to the head of 
the household, by custom. if not by affection, receiving 
support as one of-the family, for his labour, rather than 
wages, as haying. been hired ; or to after times, when 
the superior nation for the time. alone. was really free, 
and made slaves of all the others; or to a later period 
still, when the distinction, even in:this country and in 
this place, between master and servant, was almost as 
great as that between master and slave. But the dis- 
cussion of all-this, even if I were able for it, must be 
considered curious rather than useful, and it forms no 
part of my. plan. 

The subject also ineludes a consideration of the 
actually existing nature of the relationship between 
master and servant in different countries of the world; 
and I might speak of civilised nations, among whom the 
horrors of undisguised slavery are still permitted, and 
of others where so-much of that system still prevails as 
binds the servant. to the land, which he cannot leave 
but with the permission'of its owner, to whom he pays 
service-on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, for the 
plot.of ground which he is:allowed to cultivate for:him- 
self on Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. This is the 
state of things in Russia and other parts of eastern 
Europe now ; it degrades the servant to the position of 
goods and chattels, which pass from owner to owner 
with every sale of the property. 

Our subject also includes the relationship. between 
master and servant among all the different trades and 
professions in-our own country ; and I might speak of 
trades unions and of strikes—of legislative interference 
between the employers and the employed—of the Ten 
Hours Bill, and so on. But none of this forms part of 
my plan. Ishall confine myself to the present time 
and to our own country, and' from among all the trades 
and professions which find occupation within it—to that 
of the agricultural labourer alone. I propose to 
describe his condition in different parts of the country ; 
I Propose to point out the modes by which alone, as I 
believe, it can be improved ; and I propose to show how 
his condition, and that of agriculture itself in any dis- 
trict are connected. 

Do you think that by thus limiting the subject I have 
reduced its importance so as to render it unworthy of 
an hour’s consideration? Just consider: there are in 
England and Scotland 31,000,000 of acres of cultivable 
land, employing in their cultivation about 2,000,000 of 
men, on whom, including themselves, a population of 
SIX or seven millions are dependent for support. Is the 
welfare of this large section of the population so trifling 
a matter? And how much of that welfare hinges upon 
the mature of the relationship between master and 
Servant you-caneasily imagine. Take any one of this 
immense nuimber, and consider that his whole main- 
tenanee depends on this matter ; that from six to eight 
out of every 12 of his conscious hours are spent 
directly, and all the others indirectly, under the influence 
of this matter; and you must admit its importance. 
Let any young man here think that in the 30 years he 
may yet live, there are 260,000 hours, that, taking on 
am average 8 of every 24 of these hours, and deducting 
Sundays, he may have 75,000 hours of labour before 
him ; surely he will agree with me that it is his interest 
to consider a subject whica, were it earnestly studied, 
might throw some light on his prospects for that long 
future, and point out methods by which his condition 
during. all that time may be bettered. Let us then 
give the subject the attention which it deserves. I shall 
first endeavour to deseribe the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer in different parts of the country. ‘This I 
shall do as.shortly as possible. 

Almost all over Scotland and the northernmost 
counties of England, the labourers are paid in great 
measure in. kind, receiving their wages in Oatmeal and 
milk and Rotatoes as well as money. Thus the un- 
Married servant in Fifeshire receives 8 ewt. of Oat- 
meal — about 2} lbs. a day, half a gallon of milk 
daily, and about 10 or 12 ewt. of Potatoes a year, with 
from 12/, to 182. a year, and lodging free, either in a 
room set apart for himself and others in the farm- 
buildings,.or with one or other of the families employed 
on the farms. The married servants in Northumber- 
land and elsewhere in the north are provided with cot- 
tages and small gardens on the farm rent free, and their 
wages are'so far paid in kind as to avoid the necessity of 
going to marketfor such articles as Oatmeal, Potatoes, 
cheese, bacon, milk, and so on, And notwithstanding 
what economists say about money being the only proper 
Medium of exchange for labour, as for other things, the 
custom of paying:-Jabourers in kind works well-both for 


the payment of the farm servant will cost his master 


masters and servants. In timeswhen grain. sells high, | 


more than the ordinary rate of wages at the time ; but, 
on the other hand, in times of great depression the 
terms, being the same, are in his favour, because he 
would have to sell nearly double the produce to enable 
him to. pay his Jabourers in cash. Now let me tell you 
what a married Northumberland farm servant receives 
per annum. He has 36 bushels of Oats, 24 of Barley, 
12 of Peas, 3. of Wheat, 3 of Rye, 36 to 40 of Potatoes, 
24 lbs; of wool, for his wife and daughters spin this 
wool and knit for him his stockings and so on ; he has 
also a cow’s keep for the year, a cottage and garden 
free, and the hauling of all his coals ; and, lastly, he 
has 4/, in money. Altogether, according to present 
prices, these amount to about 36/. in the year. Besides 
this, he is bound to supply a woman servant whenever 
the farmer requires one, as. at harvest time and Turnip- 
hoeing, receiving as her wages ls. a day at harvest, and 
10d. a day at other times. The other females of his 
family receive ls. a day generally, and 2s. 6d. a day at 
harvest time, for in that county the women are as skil- 
ful with the sickle as the men. The food of the labourer 
of Scotland, as you probably all know, consists chiefly of 
Oatmeal-porridge with milk for breakfast, and their 
bread is made (at least in Northumberland) chiefly of 
Barley and Peas-meal mixed. 
paying labourers adopted in any of the southern coun- 
ties, though people probably would not get a more 
wholesome food than this, yet of course the kinds and 
proportions of grain would have to be regulated by the 
tastes and habits of the people. The grain given to the 
servant is always to be of the best that the farm pro- 
duces, and one-fourth part of the quantities stipulated 
for are paid in advance at the beginning of each quarter. 
It is sent by the farmer to the neighbouring mill and 
ground at»the wholesale charges into the different sorts 
of meal, and thus the intermediate profits of retail 
dealers, meal sellers, and bakers, are saved to the con- 
sumer, and the corn which would cost the farmer 16/. 
to pay his servant is more valuable to the latter than 
201. paid in money wages would be, to be spent in 
stones of flour or quartern loaves at the end.of every 
week,* 

Now I would suggest to masters and to labourers 
here whether the more general adoption of payments in 
kind to those who are engaged from year to year would 
not be for their mutual benefit. It is plain that one 
obvious benefit arises out of it besides that of having a 
store of wholesome food always at command, and that 
is, the absence of all temptation which the receipt of 
weekly wages and the need of resorting to the village 
shop or the neighbouring town to buy provisions hold 
out of spending some part: of the money in the ale- 
house, which ought to provide for the wants of the 
family. And that it suits the people well I can prove 
by a list of men working on a farm in Northumberland, 
at the date of my information, with the periods during 
which they have been at the same place: George 
Cranston has lived with his present master 20 
years; Alexander Tunnah, 12; John Redpath, 1; 
Samuel Ewart, 30; Andrew Gray, 9; Andrew Elliott, 
14; T. Robson, 4; J. Cranston, 20; Avdrew Young, 
12; Ed. Davison, 15 ; G. Chirnside, 10; J. Middlemas, 
3; Thos. Fullerton, 18. That looks as if there were 
mutual satisfaction; and if you should have thought that 
the receiving so small a portion of money as only 4/. a 
year must work ill, I have to tell you that these men 
left 105/. 15s. 8d. of their wages in the hands of their 
master at the last quarterly pay-day, having no imme- 
diate use for the money. Besides you know many of 
these families will not have need for all the stores they 
receive, and the farmers will always give them market 
value for what they do not need. Now I do think that 
this presents to us a very satisfactory state of things as 
between master and servant. “ Look into one of our 
north country cottages of a winter’s evening,’’ says Mr. 
Grey, of Dilstone, “and you will probably see assembled 
the family group round the cheerful coal fire; the fe- 
male sewing or knitting ; the father, perhaps, making 
or mending shoes, an art which almost all acquire, and 
one of the younger ones reading for the amusement of 
the whole circle ; and contrast this with the condition 
of young men employed as farm servants in one of the 
southern counties, who, being paid board wages, club 
together to have their comfortless meal cooked in a 
neighbouring cottage, with no house to call their home, 
left to sleep in an outhouse or a hay-loft, subject to the 
contamination of idle companions, with no parent’s eye 
to watch their actions, and no parent’s voice to warn 
them of their errors and say which situation is best 
calculated to promote domestic comfort, family affection, 
and moral rectitude.” 

As we come towards the south thiags do not generally 
improve inthis respect. Labourers receive weekly wages; 
the shepherd, perhaps, and the carter or headman on a 
farm may receive a cottage rent free; but the others hire 
for themselves. The following were the wages received by 
able-bodied workmen in different counties last May. I 
obtained them from different employers in each county : 
Yorkshire, 10s. to 12s. weekly ; Cottage rent, 50s. to 60s. a year. 
Derbyshire and Notts, 10s. ; Cottage rent, 31, to ol. 

Cheshire, about 8s.; Cottage rent, 41. 

North Laneashire, 10s, to 12s.; Cottage rent, 42, and even 60, 
South Lancashire, 9s. to 10s. weekly. 

Io Norfolk and Suffolk, 7s, to 8s. a week ; Cottages from 50s. to 


70s. a year. 


In Worcestershire, 7s. to 9s, ; and here the custom prevails of 
giving beer or cider tofarm servants, half a gallon a day in 


most places. 


* See Mr. Grey) of Dilston’s: paper in Vol. 2 of the English 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, whose description and whose 
words I have generally taken. 


Now, were this mode of | 


Ila Herefordshire the wages are 7s. or 8s. a week, 
In our own county, 7s., 85., 9s., and 10s. a week in 
different places, with, in some places, two or three 
quarts of beer daily. Go further south still, and we 
have on the eastern side of the island, in Essex, from 
8s. to 10s. a week; Surrey and Kent, 9s. to 10s. ; 
Sussex, 8s. to 10s., and on our own side of the island, 
in Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset, the three counties 
where labour is worst paid in the kingdom, we have the 
weekly wage from 6s. to 8s. a week, with cottage-rent 
to pay out of it, amounting to from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a week. 

Now we shall consider the cause of all these differ- 
ences presently. Meanwhile if any one is indignant at 
the idea of an able-bodied man with his family having 
to live on 6s. a week, I ask him to cross the Channel 
with me into Ireland, where he will find men rejoicing 
to find employment at 7d. aday! My friends, there 
may be distress among us in individual cases here and 
there ; but we are well off compared with the greater 
part of the island, and we are well off indeed compared 
with Ireland. I have seen families living there under 
cover such as I would not think enough for my Pota- 
toes or Mangold Wurzel. Two pairs of crossed sticks 
set up in the Potato field, with a ridge pole to connect 
them at top, and covered by the haulm from which the 
day’s dinner has just been dug, is the roof under which 
many an Irish family is living now. Aye, a drear and 
cheerless life is that of many an agricultural labourer. 
Poets have praised its peacefulness ; but death and the 
grave too have been praised for this. The realities of 
life on 6s. a week or less have not been experienced by 
those who pretend this praise. The drearest blank for 
retrospect, no anticipation of a better temporal future, 
and a constant present of half satisfied bodily wants, 
make up the life of many a labouring man ; and though 
so low as this, he fears a lower still, for the period of 
his employment is as fickle as the wind ; his health 
may leave him, and then the workhouse awaits him. 
This is a true picture in many a district of his condi- 
tion ; but what a contrast it presents to that of the 
Northumberland labourer already alluded to. 

Now what are the causes of these differences? How 
shall we bring all to the condition of the best among 
them? Let us consider this question for a while. 
Shall we urge our farmers to pay higher wages % Shall 
the landlords tell them, unless you pay your men more 
money per week you shall be no tenants of mine? This 
seems a direct aud immediate remedy for the evil. Ah! 
but I can say, with perfect confidence in my accuracy, 
that such a scheme must fail. This is not the way 
to meet the mischief. The value of labour is be- 
yond our direet control. We cannot fix it; it fixes 
itself. And just as the price of English Wheat or of 
American cotton rises or falls according to the propor- 
tion between the quantity wanted and the quantity 
offered in the market, between the demands of the pur- 
chaser and the supplies of the seller, so the value of labour 
rises or falls according to the proportion between the men 
wanting employment and the employers wanting men. 
Set a railroad working close by, which should take off 
half our men, and wages would rise for the remainder 5 
as surely as, supposing you to lay down all your plough- 
land to Grass, wages would fall. Anythiog which in- 
creases employment increases the value of labeur, and 
anything which diminishes the one diminishes the other 
also, The thing is unavoidable—it is a necessary and 
inevitable consequence ; and there is no use in. crying 
out against it, or attempting to improve our circum- 
stances irrespectively of it. Force a farmer to pay 
more wages than the natural rate according to the 
supply of labour in the market, and you diminish his 
ability, to employ labour at all. There is a certain pro- 
portion of the produce of the land which, when turned 
into money, must be reinvested in the labour necessary 
for the production of the next.erop. If that proportion 
has to be divided among a greater number of men 
there will be the less for each; if among a smaller 
number, each will have the more. Take the case of 
Ireland, where 10d. a day are first-rate wages. Sup- 
pose I go over there and take a farm. There is a cer- 
tain population upon it, who must find support upon the 
land. If I abruptly raise the rate of wages among that 
large number of people to the rate of more favoured 
districts I shall have absorbed all the produce of the 
land to pay for the current crop, and I shall have 
nothing left either for my own maintenance or theirs 
for another year. Hard-hearted farmers of Somerset, 
Wilts, and’ Dorset-shires! Why they are as good- 
natured and willing to benefit their neighbours as those 
of Northumberland. It is not ¢heir fault that wages are 
low. If with their agricultural population wages were 
to be forcibly raised to those of the nortuern country 
they would be ruined; and what is more to our present 
purpose, the business of farming would be ruined, by 
which alone any wages at all are provided. , 

Farming must be profitable to be kept agoing ; the 
more profitable it is the more energetically will people 
engage in it—the greater will be the demand for labour, 
and the higher will its value rise in the market. This 
is the way in which the rate of wages may be influenced, 
if you please ; but never let us think that they can be 
raised by main force, or by the mere carrying out of a 
resolution. They are a growth—we may Sow the seeds 
of the plant, and what these are we shall consider pre- 
sently—but we cannot call it full grown into existence 
at once. If we do, it will die all the sooner for our 
pains, and we shall find that it has exhausted the soik 
from which it drew its nourishment. 


There is no such'thing then as a duty to pay higher 
wages, because at the existing rates people are very 
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badly off. Ihave a good deal yet to say upon this. 
The wages paid for labour, excepting where kept back 
by fraud, involve no question of duty at all. They are 
the simple commercial result arising out of the demand 
for and the supply of the article of which they are thus 
the value. 

You may have heard of Louis Blanc, a Frenchman, 
whose doctrine on the subject of labour produced the 
last attempt at revolution in France—the bloody fight 
at Paris in June 1848. He regards it—and it is the 
very essence of what is called Socialism in this country 
—as a duty to pay high wages; and it is not too much 
to say that it was this doctrine which produced all the 
bloodshed to which I have referred. He is for reducing 
men to the condition of children, and for elevating a 
representative government as the common father ; and 
of the latter he would require food and employment and 
protection for the family, according, not to the ability 
but the necessity of its members, Those who need it 
most shall have the most. He that hath not, to him 
shall be given. That is Louis Blane’s opinion. He 
forgets that the interest of self preservation implanted 
within each of us is generally so sufficient for its pur- 
pose, and that the law of neighbourly kindness is so able 
to supplement its deficiencies. He has forgotten that 
‘by putting these aside he necessarily checks the growth 
of that robust manhood, on the one hand, ‘and of that 
social benevolence, on the other, which they naturally 
tend to cherish. Let us beware how, in any means for 
benefiting our neighbours, our efforts tend to weaken 
those natural safeguards of society infinitely more 
powerful than anything that can be artificially substi- 
tuted for them, which exist in the conscience and moral 
constitution of man, and to the encouragement and 
influence of which our efforts ought to be almost exclu- 
sively directed. 

Yes, I have heard of a scheme for benefiting the 


labouring classes. It was put forth by one who I have 
no doubt is a really benevolent man. He proposed 
that a subscription should be set a-going for pensioning 
off 8 or 10 or 20 of the aged and decayed members of the 
body in our different country districts, and placing them 
beyond the fear of the bleak old age of a pauper life. 
What could sound more sweetly to a kindly disposition ! 
My friends, I conscientiously believe that in few other 
ways could a thousand pounds be spent more mis- 
chievously or more injuriously for the interests of the 
labourers themselves than this. The gentleman to 
whom I allude would find that not merely in the pro- 
portion but far beyond the proportion in which he 
provided these retreats for decayed labourers would 
there be decayed labourers seeking admission ; and thus 
there would be more poverty and distress among us 
than ever. They would act simply as premiums upon 
that thoughtlessness and improvidence to which so 
much of poverty is owing. This may sound harshly 
to you ; but I believe it to be the truth. The neces- 
sities of life—the thorns and the briars of the “ cursed” 
ground, as some people think them—are the greatest 
motive to effort; and they are thus in reality the 
greatest motive to that on which, by the very constitu- 
tion of our being, personal happiness depends; and if 
any one be relieved of them otherwise than by his own 
prolonged and successful endeavour, not only is his 
own comfort none the greater, but that of others also 
who, expecting similar fortune, will neglect to provide 
for themselves. 

Remember, it is not to assistance rendered in cases 

of extraordinary visitation that I am objecting. I 
would have free hospitals for the diseased in body and 
free asylums for the diseased in mind multiplied in the 
land ; but it is the pension list of all whose helpless- 
ness come in the ordinary course of nature that is in- 
jurious. Men, able to foresee the period of want, should 
have provided against it. You say they could not. Well 
then, I reply, all our beneyolence ought to be exerted in 
removing the obstacles from their way—not in supplying 
their need, but in enabling them to provide for them- 
selves. Whether the omission of people to provide 
for themselves has arisen from real inability, or from 
idleness and dissipation, our efforts ought to be directed 
rather to uprooting the mischievous cause than to the 
removal of its effects as they arise. Dr. Chalmers has 
well pointed out how it was the Highest Wisdom whose 
all-powerful benevolence—when Christ was on earth— 
was so often put forth to remove bodily affliction, and 
80 seldom to satisfy the ordinary bodily wants, which 
could have been foreseen and provided for. 

It is really true, however hard it may sound, that to 
cherish the dependent is to destroy independence. Pau- 
perism will not be cured, it will be encouraged, by sys- 
tematically supplying its wants. Treat it in this way and 
you shall find it one of those things which cannot be satis- 
fied, but are continually crying, “Give! Give!” And 
if any one wants to remove poverty from any district, I 
believe that he will best attain his end by exerting him- 
self for those who are still among the self maintaining. 
Ww e should make it as true of material things as it is of 
spiritual things, “To him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even ‘that 
which he hath,”” Masters should treat their servants 
not according to their need but according to their 
merits, Pay your men according to their need, and 
you shall soon have them needy enough. But pay 
honour to skill and ability and ‘trustworthiness, and 
labourers will strive after them. Let the best labourer 
always have the best wages, whether he be married or 
not, whether he have a family or not, whether he have 
other means of support or not. And just so as regards 
allotments. Let the largest piece be offered not to the 


poorest man, but to him who is best abie to cultivate it, 
who being the nearest to’the field, or having the smallest 
garden already, will have most time to spare upon it— 
who having growing children will have most labour to 
apply to it. If poverty and not ability \is to be our 
guide in allotting these small farms, they will have a 
pauperising rather than a strengthening tendency. 

It is greatly to be desired that our young men should 
come tounderstand that it is upon their ownexertions they 
must depend for rising, or even for maintaining their 
position ; and this they will best find out by seeing that 
it is not the helpless who share our strongest sympathies, 
but those who are getting on in the world. The labouring 
man must depend upon himself for success, simply be- 
cause he will find all other support to be as a broken 
reed. Do you think that if the rich would’ share their 
wealth with the poor it would be a good thing? Do 
you think that if the whole property of the country 
were divided equally among its population they would 
be benefited? I do not believe one in ten of the very 
poorest would for a single year be the better off for it. 
“The wealth of this kingdom depends not upon its pro- 
perty but upon its incomes ;” and where would they 
be then? Did you ever think how small a quantity of 
real property is needed to furnish incomes to the many 
through whose hands it successively passed? Why, if 
all the gold in the country were equally divided there 
would not be a sovereign apiece for us. Were the 
wealth of England dependent on its capital, upon its 
actually realised property alone, it would be a pauper 
country.* ‘Talk of the great value of the soil! Let me 
tell you that a larger’sum of money is spent every year by 
the people in the gin-shops than the whole annual rental 
of the land amounts to : 50,000,000/. a year are spent on 
spirituous liquors. The knowledge of this extraordinary 
fact may suggest to you a method of improving the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, if you please ; but never 
think that the rich will help the poor by each in his 
own neighbourhood sharing his wealth equally with his 
neighbours. ‘To do this would be to injure them ; it 
would be to stop all employment; and labour ceasing, 
except that of each man for himself, who would carry 
on the great manufactures of iron, clothing, and other 
things which have now become necessary to our very 
existence? You may depend upon it that upon the 
present unequal distribution of wealth depends the 
comfort and the welfare of the labouring classes. It is 
not by the direct assistance of the rich that they can 
permanently benefit ; it is each for himself must work 
the matter out. And let us not think that to advocate 
this is to encourage selfishness, and to isolate men, and 
to destroy the sympathy which binds each to his fellow. 
For another truth has yet to be told. M. S. 

(To be continued.) 


Home Correspondence. 
Allotments.—I quite agree with your correspondent | 
in the last number of the Gazette, that the comfort aud | 
respectability of the agricultural labourer is in every 
way to be encouraged, but I altogether differ from him 
in thinking a rood of ground, a cow, and pigs, tends to 
that effect ; the ground, &c., cannot be properly culti- 
vated and looked after without depriving his employer 
of the fair day’s work to which he is entitled fora fair 
day’s wage; and most practical farmers know of 
certain objections to their labourers keeping pigs, to 
which I need not more fully allude : it is quite an Irish 
system, which I regret to say is introduced into England 
by philanthropists who themselves do not employ any 
number of labourers, or who merely farm for amuse- 
ment. I have now some labourers who have allot- 
ments, but never again will I take a man who has land 
of his own to cultivate in addition to that of his em- 
ployer. A Practical Farmer. [We cannot avoid say- 
ing, thatthough occupying about 300 acres of land, and 
employing! about 700/. or 800/. worth of labour per 
annum, we have no hesitation in saying, that the allot- 
ment system is not in the least injuriousto us. All our 
men have allotments varying from 40 to 80 perches of 
land]. 

Steam Ploughing.—Observing that some interest is 
excited amongst your correspondents by the idea of 
steam ploughing, allow me to suggest that it seems 
doubtful whether steam (applied directly) can ever be 
made sufficiently portable for the purpose. As “An 
Old Farmer” in a late Number observes, “ power 
without ponderosity ” is requisite. I happen to have 
some acquaintance with a patented invention which 
seems to realise this desideratum to some extent ; I 
allude to the application of compressed air as a motive 
power. I have seen a heavy carriage, with several 
persons on it, driven along a road by this power ata 
smart trot. The inventor, like many others, had not 
capital to give it a fair trial. The advantages of this 


means of applying steam or other power to agriculture 
would be these. Supposing a farmer had a stationary 
steam-engine, or a water wheel for threshing and other 
operations, at any odd times when not required for other 
purposes, spare power might be employed to compress air 
into a main receiver, where it would always be ready to 
draw off into the locomotive ploughing machine. The air 
locomotive would not have to convey the weight of 
water, fuel, fire-bars, &c., necessary for a steam-engine, 
but only a moderate sized air receiver. Supposing a 
farmer had no water-power, and that steam was con- 
sidered too expensive, he might then have a windmill 


which should compress air into a large stationary 
receiver whenever the weather suited, night or day. 


* See an excellent leading article in alate Number of the 
Daily Tews, 


[Ocr. 19, 


When he required either to thresh, cut chaff, or plough 
(supposing a ploughing machine invented), he would 
only have to draw off the requisite quantity of com- 
pressed air to work whatever machinery he desired to 
drive. The great advantage of this power seems to be 
that it is never wasted ; when the work is done it has 
not to be blown off and lost, together with the fire; as 
soon as your work is done, however short a time you 
may have used it, you have only to turn a cock, and the 
remainder of the air in your receiver is ready for 
another time. A cheap but inconstant power like the 
wind, or the rise and fallof the tide, may thus be stored 
up for use. The cylinders full of compressed air, after 
they had raised and lowered the piston of the engine, 
would be available for winnowing the corn, or any other 
purpose for which a current of air was requisite. In 
the experiments I allude to, when the compressed air 
was allowed to escape from the receiver, the absorption 
of heat, as the air expanded, was so rapid that water 
thrown amongst it fell in lumps of ice! Should any of 
your readers feel an interest in the subject, I could, 
I believe, put them in communication with the patentee 
of an invention which I have long thought might be 
made available for agricultural purposes either as a 
fixed or as a locomotive power. 7. T. 

Raising Water for Irrigation.—\t would be of great 
value to me to be able to raise water from a river only 
2 feet, for the purpose of irrigation or water-meadows. 
You will conclude from this that the stream is very 
sluggish and the fall trifling; you must also know that 
I cannot put ina dam or weir. However, the stream 
is considerable in quantity, subject to rise and fall con- 
siderably in floods or in drought ; but the thing wanted 
is to have the command of water when too low to over- 
flow naturally. Ihave some idea that a wheel might 
be fixed on a floating stage anchored, or otherwise 
secured, so as to rise or fall with the water ; and that 
either by buckets attached to the same shaft or by 
pumps a sufficient quantity might be raised by the 
stream acting on the floats of the wheel, as in an urder- 
shot mill-wheel. Has any reader of the Agricultural 
Gazette personal experience of any such plan, or could 
he put me in the way of consulting a competent person 
on the subject? 7. T. 

Markets.—It is to be regretted that we have no 
means of readily ascertaining the increase of the quan- 
tities of stock or grain sold ineach month. I find from 
the Smithfield returns for June and August, the only 
perfect months for which I have returns, the following : 

June (four weeks)... 1850, Beasts 15,607 

184 ” 15,149 

1850, Sheep 122,504 
a Ks 1848 ,, 103,280 
August (four weeks) 1850, Beasts 14,164 
1 » 18,760 

1850, Sheep 126,380 
1848 ,, 102,580 


I doubt if this increase could be shown throughout 
the year; and even {if it could, it does not prové any 
great increase in the consumption of meat from low 
prices, taking into consideration the increase of the po- 
pulation of London, and the greater facilities than for- 
merly of carrying animals to London. To be sure, one 
butcher boasted, “that his brother had never made so 
much profit since he wore a blue apron as last year.” 
His retail price did not fall in proportion to the Smith- 
field price. We have no sufficient means to compare 
the amount of meat sold in each year in the chief 
markets of England. Again, it would be important if 
we could have the total amount of Wheat sold in the _ 
different markets of England in each month, with the 
quantity sold in the corresponding month of two pre- 
ceding years, About March last, I think, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated, that 10,000,000 qrs. of 
Wheat had been sold more than at the corresponding 
period last year. This was a most important fact, 
showing increased consumption. But how advantageous 
it would be if every month the Gazeéfe enabled us to 
make a similar comparison respecting consumption with 
the present and two former years. I find when I sell 
at a low price that the price 1 get goes to the inspector 
of corn returns. When a high price is given, I am told 
the factor desires it should not be named by the seller, 
and no return is made of it. This contributes to cheap 
buying. Hampshire. 

Dairy Stock.—Various engagements from home have 
prevented me till this week from seeing your four last 
numbers of the Agricultural Gazette. This is the sole 
reason of not noticing before this the remarks of 
“Buffer” in No. 37, page 588. I have re-examined 
the account. “ Buffer” is evidently bewildered amongst 
the figures of the dairy stock account, extracted from 
my report on Lancashire farming. He says he should 
“very much like to see a fair statement of the real 
average value of a cow per annum.” — Now, I can 
assure him that the account in question is strictly one 
of that nature, being the bona fide result of my brothers 
milk stock at Bamford-hall, near Rochdale. I should 
be very sorry to insert any hypothetical statement in a 
work in which I have endeavoured, in all cases, to 
exhibit the results of practice. The stock kept were 
the improved Yorkshire short-horns, well fed, and well 
taken care of. The land has had a good dressing of 
lime on one part, and of bone manure on the other part. 
The meadow land was in the highest state of fertility 
from the quantity of provender purchased, and all the 
dung applied to it. The meadows were pastured on 
fine days in the spring till the 1st of May, when they 
were shut up. Inseven weeks a heavy crop of hay was 
ready to cut. Butter sold from 13d. to 15d. per Ib. 5 
new milk 24d. in summer, and 3d, in winter ; skimmed 
milk 1d. in summer, and 13d. in winter ; butter-milk, 
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1d. per. quart. When the seasons were bad, and of course 
dairy produce not so plentiful, the prices were higher. 
In 1838, 1839, and 1840, we had cold wet seasons. ‘There 
were fewer cows kept and less produce sold, but the 
amount of money made per cow was much the same 
as in the preceding years. This arose from the prices 
being higher ; but these years were, notwithstanding, 
the least profitable, because provender was high priced, 
and more had to be given to the cows to keep the supply 
of milk,; &c., as steady as possible. On an average 
12 quarts of new milk produced a pound of butter ; 
consequently near 12 quarts of skimmed milk and 
butter-milk was sold for every pound of butter, and this 
in addition to the new milk sold. For instance in 1833 
about 84,630 quarts of new milk, skimmed milk, and 
butter-milk was sold from 28 cows. This will be 
3022 quarts from each cow, and 8 quarts per day on an 
average. It must be recollected here that if any cow 
fell from her milk too early, from any cause, she was 
sold, and a fresh calver bought in her place. This will 
raise the average quantity per cow above what would 
be the case were the same cows kept over from one 
season to another. On an average 11 cows were 
changed every year. This is the system adopted by all 
the best milk farmers around the manufacturing 
towns of South Lancashire. I could have given 
an account for nearly 20 years running [our readers 
sure, be uncommonly obliged if 
you would], but I selected a period including good 
and bad seasons. I could have given more parti- 


eulars, but the extra number of figures would 


only have bewildered “ Buffer” still more. I could 
also have given an account of my own dairy stock kept 
at Spont Bank, near Bury, and the results, but not so 
particular in the detail. I kept a stock of Ayrshire 
cows ; the average annual value of produce was about 
241,; my farm was a mixed arable and dairy farm ; the 
milk and butter sold in Bury ; from my Ayrshire cows 
9 quarts of milk would produce 11b. of butter. W. 
Rothwell, Winwick. 

The proper Management of Water-meadows is a 
point ‘of first-rate importance, yet it is singular how 
little accurate knowledge is found among farmers on 
that subject. I have always understood that it is quite 
essential to keep up frequent alternations of wet and 
dry. I was therefore not a little surprised, on looking 
over a publication of the celebrated William Smith on 
the subject, to find him directing the water to be kept 
running over the same spot continually, from October 
to March, with the exception of two or three sunshiny 
days. This he states to be the practice in the famous 
Wiltshire water-meadows—as far as I can understand 
his not very perspicuous style of writing. I should be 
very glad to learn from any of your correspondents 
what is the practice in Wiltshire at the present day. A 
full description of the management from an experienced 
hand would, I think, be acceptable to many of your 
agricultural readers, Expertus. 


Sorteties, 
Norta Lancasuire, Sept. 11: (continued from 
p- 653.) The Economy of Preparing and Applying 
Farm-yard Manures, especially in a liquid form, 


The CHAIRMAN eaid he should like to ask Professor Way one 
question: Which would be the best time of applying solid ma- 
nure toa farm? Some people advocated its being applied im- 
mediately after the hay had been got off, while some did not 
advocate its application till autumn or November. Now would 
it be better to apply it on meadow and pasture land in the 
autumn or earlier ?—Professor Way : I should advocate its ap- 
plication at onve after the hay had been got off.—Mr. GARNETT 
asked if Mr, Way considered that it was desirable to keep the 
manure a long time in the tank, or to merely pass it 
through the tank, and then put it into the ground? 
Was it better fermented or not? He knew there was a 
great diversity of opinion upon the subject, and he should 
much like to have Mr. Way’s opinion. He thought he had 
Seen it expressed in print, though he was not quite sure, as 
Mr. Huxtable’s opinion that the unfermented manure was com- 
paratively worthless. He might be mistaken on that point, but 
he thought that was the expression.—Professor Way said the 
question was a very deep one, and it would not become him to 
answer it at present with any amount of decisiveness. Some 
experiments, he might say, had been made lately with clay 
soil, which were very peculiar, and showed that they should 
approach the subject with considerable diffidence and modesty. 
If they would take three portions of urine and leave it first in 
an untouched state, then mixed with sand of its own weight, 
and again with its own weight of pure clay, they would find that 
the first one to become putrid and to stink was the one mixed 
with sand; the next was that portion which had not been 
mixed at all; but for months and months that which had been 
mixed with clay remained in a pure state. Supposing the 
plants feed only in one way, then they must either exist upon 
the soil with the manure in a fermented state, or with it in an 
unfermented state. If they put fresh manure, liquid manure 
especially, into the clay, they prevented that manure from fer- 
menting, and the question would then be, whether it would 
ever become available to the plant for food, and as yet the 
question of fermented or unfermented manures was not at all 
settled. But supposing it were true that the clay had the 
power of preventing the fermentation, then they were wrong in 
their view of the way in which the plants took their food, for it 
could not become food, if, after going into the clay, it did not 
ferment, On the other hand, when they found fresh manure 
mixed in a loamy soil, it rapidly fermented if not very dry, and 
this accounted for his saying they could not decide the question 
till it had been tried. The practice of feeding sheep on stiff 
Soils had always been objected to, because such soils became 
poached by the sheep treading uponit. The application of the 
manure in a fermented state was the most expeditious plan to 
get an immediate effect, but if they had time he would by all 


means recommend them to put in the manure in an unfer- 


mented state. The unfermented state was decidedly the most 
economical,—Mr, Fort asked what would be the effect if they 
mixed the manure with a large quantity of vegetable matter 
and applied it to the soil?—Professor Way said that in an or- 
inary loamy soil it had been tried with a good deal of vege- 
table matter, and he thought the fermentation took place most 
Tapidly.—Mr, GaRverT : Is the practical result of your answer 
to my question, then, that the liquid manure may be put in 
safely in the pew state on lighte; 


is rather dangerous ?—Professor Way: I should think so,— 
Mr. Jackson asked if they were to understand that the clay 
prevented, or only retarded, the fermentation of the manure ? 
—Professor Way said, the experiments which had been tried 
seemed to him to indicate, if they would take it with that 
proviso—they seemed to him to indicate that the fermentation 
of manures, and especially of liquid manure, was retarded 
when applied upon clay soils, while, by its application upon 
loamy soils, the fermentation was considerably increased.— 
Mr. Gornaut then read the following: ‘‘I have been a strong 
advocate for, and participated to some extent in, the advan- 
tages derived from the preservation and use of liquid manure 
for the last 16 years. I have also had another motive in view, 
viz., a sanatory one. Its preservation takes away a great 
nuisance from the farm-yard, by having drains laid from the 
shippon doors, and it adds very much to the comfort and 
health of the animals, as well as all parties connected with the 
farm; and further, I consider its value not yet fully known. 
I have only had a small tank, until the Jast year, so that in 
the depth of winter I was obliged to take the liquid out every 
three weeks or month, I have mostly applied it to my mea- 
dows, excepting on one occasion during winter, when the 
meadows were exceedingly soft from excessive wet weather, I 
took a quantity on to an Oat stubble, upon which I had a crop 
of Beans the following year, and notwithstanding the liquid 
was applied in the depth of winter, it made the crop infinitely 
of more value than any other portion of the field, although the 
land was of very uniform quality. I have always found tbat 
liquid manure applied to the land in our neighbourhood in the 
months of November, December, January, February, and 
March, did not do so much good as in April and May; but I 
consider that in earlier districts it may be applied a montb 
sooner in the season. In 1847 my landlords rebuilt nearly all 
my farm buildings, which are now both extensive and conve- 
nient, and in 1849 I prevailed on them to make me a new liquid 
manure tank, in consequence of the old one being much too 
small. It is built of stone and arched over, and will hold 
14,526 gallons, aud at 10 lbs. the gallon will be equal to 64 
tons, 16 cwt. 3 grs. he cost to my landlords was about 
221. 10s., including the excavation. It is 42 feet 4 inches long, 
9 feet 4 inches wide, and 6 feet deep. I, as a tenant, carted all 
the materials at my owu cost, which I consider is the duty of 
any tenant under similar circumstances ; they amounted to 
about 101, 7s., and for which I calculate I am amply repaid this, 
the first year, by the extra supply of valuable manure afforded 
to my meadow lands. It is water-tight, and has to contain 
what is made from 23 milk cows, one bull, seven heifers, and 
two piggeries. The liquid manure is quite pure, Last spring 
I covered eight acres of meadow, and had a very good crop of 
hay. I applied it in April and May, I feel particularly 
obliged to my landlords, the Messrs. Rothwell, for their libe- 
rality in erecting me suitable farm conveniences, and earnestly 
hope that all landlords in the county will join their tenants in 
forming tanks ; and I would strongly urge them to make them 
sufficiently large, as I feel quite convinced that after vegetation 
has commenced in the months of March, April, and May, the 
liquid may be much more economically and profitably applied 
than during any other season. At the same time I donot doubt, 
where proper convenience may be had for diluting it, that it 
may be suitably used after Grass has been cut, during apy of 
the sammer or autumn months.”—Capt. Harrison had been 
making a calculation that upon a small farm of about 20 
acres there was a loss through the want of the proper recep- 
tacles, by the manure running away (not into the turnpike or 
high road, but into the cart road) of somewhere about 12/. 
a year.—Mr, Cuarrer asked Professor Way whether, where the 
liquid was drained away into a tank, it was worth the expense 
of covering over.—Professor Way said that was not a fair 
question, for this reason—that he was not supposed to know 
what the expense would be. As a principle, he should say by 
all means cover it over, and if they must dilute their heap 
with it, they should do it at their discretion when they liked, 
and not let the heavens do it for them when they liked. 
—Mr. HinpeE said he would merely detail to them five years’ 
experience of the use of liquid manure tanks. About five 
years ago he built his first tank, and he had been in the con- 
tinual habit of using liquid manure since. He applied it to the 
land at all seasons ; but he certainly preferred applying it to 
meadow and pasture land in the spring of the year. The first 
tank he obtained being too small, he was necessitated to empty 
it whenever it became full; andif this fact was any corrobora- 
tion of the remarks of Mr, Way, he might say that he had put 
the liquid upon a clay pasture in the month of November, and 
at the time he laid it on he had some impression that it would 
be washed away by the rains into the furrows. He had never 
expected any result from it; and yet, contrary to his 
anticipations, there was a manifest improvement in the 
following year in the land, which before had been in a 
wretched state. The soil retained its improved condition, 
he might say, for three years; and in taking strangers over 
the land, and asking them to stop at those furrows where they 
could see any change, they did not stop till they came upon 
that part where the liquid manure had been spread. In ap- 
plying the liquid to a Turnip crop, he laid it on the moment he 
Derceived it coming out of the ground ; and the wayin which he 
applied it was by a sort of conveyance constructed on a small 
cask, with which he could pour the liquid upon two rows at 
once. With this cask he could go over 24 or 3 statute acres in 
a day, with merely having a boy employed in putting in the 
liquid. In applying the manure to the Turnip crop at the mo- 
ment he perceived it coming out of the ground, he founda that 
he almost entirely prevented the fly ; and when a shower of 
rain washed the manure down to the rootlets, it was surprising 
with what vigour they came on. Some time ago, some por- 
tion of a crop of Turnips was omitted to be manured with 
the liquid, and the fly went away with about two-thirds 
of that crop, while that which had been manured was not 
touched. Mr. Hinde then instanced a place where upwards of 
500 cows were kept upon a farm of 400 statute acres, and that 
farm was entirely manured with the produce from the cows, 
and the wash from a neighbouring distillery. The gentle- 
man occupying that farm cultivated the worst of land; 
and the whole of it, being irrigated by this manure, was 
rapidly improving, and would eventually answer very well. 
To a crop of Italian Rye-grass, and many other things, he 
was perfectly convinced that the liquid was the life and soul 
of manure. Mr, Hinde had had experience of the deodorised 
cesspool manure. He differed with Mr. Smith in throwing into 
the tubular sewer everything that he could, but by all means he 
would have the tubular sewers to collect the wash from the 
houses, and then he would deodorise it. He had since adopted 
a plan for the deodorisation of the manure, with the assistance 
of a friend, and he believed there would be a perfect model of 
it upon the show ground on Thursday. The charcoal which he 
had used in deodorising was merely the remains of a fire that 
had taken place in Lancaster some time since, and which he 
had purchased for the purpose, and he used the bog earth very 
highly dried, which he found would answer, If they riddled 
their ashes, and applied a little lime, that would be deodorised 
quite sufficiently for the purpose ; but the peat charcoal was, he 
believed, a sine qua non for the purpose. He had adopted the 
plan of deodorising the manure for about 18 months, and he 
found it took all the offensiveness completely away. He had 
had some Turnips growing in drills which had been manured 
with the deodorised manure. He had got his man to throw 
the manure over the crop as much as he could, and these 
Turnips were decidedly the best of a bad crop, One lot 
was sown with farm-yard manure, and a portion of deodorised 
manure, and another lot was sown without the deodorised 
manure, and the first lot was certainly the best. Mr, Hinde 
then alluded to the immense saving which might be made by 


as well as the great benefit it would be to the health of the in 

habitants.—Mr. Laycock said he had had some little experi~ 
ence, and could furnish the meeting with some observations 
upon the practice of box-feeding, upon the application of liquid 
manure, and upon the various subjects which had been brought 
before the meeting. He thought Piofessor Way had opened his 
remarks with box-feeding in contra-distinction to the other 
modes of feeding. He must say that, as far as econcmy and 
saving went, the practice of feeding in boxes was the best. In 
box-feeding they had the manure covered and saved for a 
space of five or six months, and the pressure from the con- 
atant treading of the animals produced such a firmness that 
the escape of ammonia or other gases was entirely prevented. 
The animals, by a little attention being paid to them, might be 
kept perfectly clean, He might here take occasion to notices 
that it had been objected to the system of box-feeding, that the 
animals could not be kept clean in boxes; but he had satisfac 
torily proved to himself, by three years’ experience, that they 
could be kept clean. It required some little attention to keep 
the animals clean, but they could be kept perfectly sweet. 
With regard to the system itself, it was highly important, in 
the first instance, that the boxes must be properly constructed. 
They must be made water tight, and there must be no drains 
from them. A gentieman, talking to him the other day om 
the box-feeding system, had asked him if he had his boxes 
well drained, and he might say that draining would be to de- 
stroy the very principle of the box system. As he had already 
said, they must have the boxes, in the first place, water 
tight, und then they must have a space of about 10 feet 
square, An area of 10 feet was quite sufficient for one 
auimal to live in from five to six months, but the animak 
ought to be properly attended to—brushed and curried every 
morning. He could aseure those present that last winter he 
had from 16 to 18 animals put up in this fashion, and only 
employed a boy, at about 5s. per week, to attend to them. 
They were fed in the ordinary way, curried once a day, and 
the place was properly kept in order, which at once did away 
with the question of expense. The next point he should come 
to was the quantity of the manure, and as to whether it should 
be applied fresh from the boxes. That was a matter. which 
entirely depended upon the object for which they wanted the 
manure, If they required it to produce an immediate effect, 
then they should have it fermented, and if they wanted it to lay 
upon the soil some time, and plough it in, it would be better to 
lay it on fresh from the boxes. If he wanted to sow the seed 
at the same time as he applied the manure, he would have it 
carted out from the boxes perhaps two or three weeks before it 
was to be laid on, so as to allow for its fermentation in the soil, 
but if he did not want it to produce its effect all at once, he 
should certainly prefer that it should be carted out of 
the boxes and ploughed into the soil fresh. With respect 
to the application of liquid manure, having the boxes 
open materially lessened the difficulty of getting the 
manure. Now he thought it very desirable that every farmer 
should possess upon his farm a liquid manure tank, and one 
large enough to retain the whole of the liquid manure from 
all the animals he kept, His experience had led him to make 
this observation, that to lay the liquid on Grass land was the 
most economical mode of applying it. It had been objected 
that the expense of carting the liquid manure was so consider= 
able that it was not worth the labour. Now that depended 
entirely on the value of the liquid manure, and if Professor 
Way would tell them the relative value of the liquid manure-as 
compared with a ton of solid manure, that would at once set 
the question at rest. There was no difficulty in carting the 
solid manure to any distance upon their farms, and if the 
liquid was not of eufficient value to cart to any great distance, 
they could retain it for application upon the land nearer to 
their farms, But he would contend that there was no diffi- 
| culty in carting the manure in a liquid state from the tank to 
| the most distant part of their farms, though whether it was 
| worth while to do so was a question which could only be set 
at rest by knowing the relative value of the liquid and solid 
manures. A remark had been made by one gentleman during 
the discussion, that the landlords should provide liquid manure 
tanks for all their tenants. Now he entertained a different 
opinion, and thought that it was not exceedingly desirable that 
the landlords should rush into this expense and lay down tanks 
all at once, but they should first have meetings such as these, 
to discuss the value of liquid manure and similar subjects 
before they came at once to a conclusion. If every landlord 
in the kingdom were to put down a tank to each one of his 
farms in the course of twelve months, not one-half of them 
would be properly used, and it was the proper application of 
these appliances that made them so useful. He should like to 
ask their worthy President how many applications he had had 
from his tenantry for liquid manure tanks, and he would ven- 
ture to say that those applications had been very few indeed. 
This proved that the value of liquid manure was not generally 
known. Though he was quite convinced, from three or four 
years’ experience, that nothing could be so desirable as to set 
the liquid manure tanks upon a farm, still it would be very ob- 
jectionable to lay them down, whem their use was not properly 
understood and appreciated. Ona farm of about 140 acres, he 
had had, during the last year, between 20 and 30 cattle fed, and 
yet he would venture to say, that there had not been more 
liquid exposed upon it, except by a shower of rain, than now 
appeared upon the bench where he was standing. The refuse 
from the houses might be taken into the tanks with the most 
simple contrivance possible, and then carted on to Grass-laud, 
especially on Italian Rye-grass, with the greatest benefit, pro- 
vided it was put on immediately after the cutting. He should 
recommend himself that the liquid manure should be put upon 
the land on the night of the day on which it was cut ; that as it 
was cut day by day, the liquid should be applied, By that 
means they would tind that the land would be kept in heart, 

and they would get three crops where they only got one.— 
Mr. Gannetr said he was sure they were all much indebted 
to Mr. Laycock, and the other gentlemen who had ad- 
dressed them that day; and he would make one observa- 

tion with regard to the advantage spoken to by Mr. Laycock im 
preserving the manure by feeding the cattle in boxes., That 

was admitted on all sides to be very good for bullocks and 

heifers; but he doubted very much, and, in fact, it would be 
impossible to keep all the milch cows that were kept in this 
part of the county, and, indeed, over the greater part. of 
Lancashire, on that system of feeding. Perhaps Mr. Laycock 
would be aware that the cattle kept by the tenant farmers in 
this county were chiefly milch cows ; and he (Mr. Garnett) did 
not know whether the box-feeding of cattle extended to them or 
not, but he apprehended that it would be impossible always in. 
this county to keep milch cows in boxes. It was necessary im 
the spring to turn them out at certain times, day and night, 
and in winter to keep them up at nighis, in the shippon or 
cow-house. He wou!d ask Mr. Laycock whether the box- 
feeding system extended to milch cows, or only bullecks and 
heifers ?—Mr, Laycock said it was principally bullocks that 
wer9 fed upon that system.—Mr. GarnetT continued: That 
beiug admitted, and their keeping in this part of the county 

milch cows chiefly, to preserve the liquid manure they must 

have tanks. The next question was, how to get that liquid ma- 
nure kept in the tanks, and how to g.t it upon the land in the 
cheapest possible way. Mr. Gornall had mentioned a box put 
into a cart for conveying the manure to the soil, and that 
was a very good plan, tecause the cart, if a mere water-cart, 

would be kept many months doing nothing, and would suffer 

in consequence. In this county there were many hills and val- 

leys, and the farm-steads stood upon the slopes of those hills, 

so that in that case they should consider the most economical 

mode of laying the liquid upon the soil, He had paid some 

little attention to discover which was the best mode, and he 


F soils, whereas on clay soils it | the application of the sewage of towns for manuring the land, | thought that the most economical would be, to have piping for 
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¢he liquid to run through, and a force-pump or a common pump 
to force it down upon the meadows, and apply it to \he land. 
A boy would guide the pipe wherever it was necessary. He had 
two or three specimens with him of gutta percha piping, which 
he believed was a most valuable invention for this purpose. The 
piece of pipiog he held in his hand was a portion of one he had 
used for six or eight months, and he had kept a portion of it 
in the tank, in order to test the probability of its being injured 
by the liquid maoure, He found that so far it was not injured 
in the slightest degree, and his belief was that the liquid would 
not affect the gutta percha pipivg, but be had a notion that it 
would last fora very long time. The piping which he then held 
was about an inch in diameter, and cost about 2s, a yard, There 
was avery simple method of joining it together, so that they 
could have it in lengths of 20 or 30 yards. There was also ano- 
ther kind of piping—a hose covered with gutta percha inside 
and out. Hehad never tried that, but was told that it acted 
very well. It was about an inch in diameter, coated on the 
inside with gutta percha, and cost 6d, a foot, or ls. 6d. a 
yard, Hose of the same diameter, coated on both sides, cost 
7d. a foot; that 2 inches in diameter cost 10d, a foot, and 
coated on both sides, 114d. He thought this was avery valuable 
and important discovery, and it enabled them to lay on the 
liquid nianure whenever they liked with perfect ease, and with 
a very trifling expense. He would now wish to make a fe 
yemarks on the subject of sewage manure. He had with him 
two packages of charcoal which had been sent to him by Mr, 
Yarrow, acting under Mr, Jasper Rogers’s patent for making 
peat charcoal. These packages had been sent through the 
post-oflice, adding another to the extraordinary list of articles 
which had been transmitted through that medium, namely 
sewage manure deodorised by charcoal, This charcoal had 
been made of peat, and one package was mixed with a portion 
of foul sewage manure; but the charcoal operated in com- 
pletely deodorising the manure, and rendered it so that persons 
could take it away in their pockets. With the unlimited 
supply of peat which we had in this county, they had really 
within their reach a fertiliser which ought to make the land 
most luxuriant. Inthis county there was amost immense popu- 
lation living on a very small area, and indeed they coud not 
go for 10.miles without coming on some town, and yet they 
were at a loss to kuow what to do with the sewage manure 
produced. At present people were throwing it away, and 
getting rid of it in whatever manner they could, whereas 
if they could only convert the peat which existed in the county 
into charcoal they could deodorise it and make it useful upon 
the land, This appeared to him the most important discovery 
that had been made for some time with regard to farming.— 
Mr. Witson Patren, M.P., said he bad not taken any part in 
the discussion to-day, and was vot going to do so, except to 
make a remark on one or two things which had fallen from a 
gentleman present. His object in rising was to propose that 
they should pass a yote of thanks to Professor Way, Mr. 
Layeock, and other gentlemen who had favoured them with 
the result of their experience. Betore, however, be did this, 
he would say, that considering the short time in which the 
principle of preserving, the liquid manure in tanks had been in 
vogee, he thought Mr, Laycock did not do justice to the 
farmers, but endeavoured to throw cold water upon them when 
he asserted that the farmers did not appreciate liquid manure 
tanks, Now he believed that the contrary was the fact; and 
he could only say that within the last fortnight he had himself 
been applied to by seven of his tenants for liquid manure 
tanks, and at their earnest solicitation he had given orders for 
seven tanks to be laid down,—(Loud applause.) That was a 
convincing proof that if the landiords would form these tanks 
the tenants would appreciate them. He had made a tour in 
the south of England, in the course of last spring, to look at 
the manure tanks, and to see how the liquid manure was 
applied, and in what state it was applied to the land with the 
greatest benefit. There had been a question raised just now 
us to whether it should be applied in a fermented state or not, 
and he must say that he had seen it applied with greatest 
benefit in a fermented state or Italian Rye-grass, and on Grass 
lands. Ona farm, near London the occupier had a hole in the 
tank through which he introduced dead animals into the 
liquid—such as dead dogs and cats, and everything that couid 
induce its fermentation, so anxious was he to get it fermented, 
and gain a rapid putridity. As soon as the Iralian Rye-grass 
was got off he applied it to the land, and that individual, to his 
(Mr, P’s.) knowledge was now about to cut his seventh crop of 
Rye-grass since the commencement of the spring. The land 
was of an inferior nature, being clay mixed with flint, and he 
was certain he was right when he said the party was now about 
to cut his seventh crop of Rye-grass since the commencement 
of the spring.—Abridged from Preston Chronicle, 


Calendar of Operations. 
OCTOBER, 

Aw Esspx Farm, Oct.'15,—We have finished sowing Tares, 
and the early sown oues are just coming up well, as we find 
always the ease when they are put in when the jand is dry and 
just skimmed ; in ploughing, it does not answer to plough deep 
on this heavy land. We-have also finished sowing Winter 
Beans ; this is the second year they have been tried here, and 
bave given. much satisfaction, more particularly this year ; 
they have yielded more than a quarter per acre over the 
Long-pods, and, coming early, you can get a crop of white 
Turnips or Rape after them, and either fed off by sheep, with 
the addition of alittle corn or oileake, is not the worst prepara- 
tion for Wheat that is practised. The Turnips are now being 
taken up; Swedes are a bad crop, eaten up by a nasty black 
grub, as many as five or six in some of them, and mil- 
dewed into the bargain ; the white ones are somewhat better 
but not good; they want more wet than we have had in Essex 
thie-summer. There ismuch complaint of the Wheat threshed 
about here; it does not yield nearly so well as expected. One 
field that has been well done for some years and looked like 
6 quarters an acre up to the beginning of July, hardly reached 
4 qugrters ; the sheep are now picking over the stubbles, and 
folded at night on some of the Bean land intended for Wheat. 
The ram-has been with the ewes a’ month now, as we like to 
have the lambs drop early; they never get up a month lost in 
the spring. #. X., near Braintree, Essex. 


Notices to-Correspondents. 

Act or PARLIAMENT: WS. Inquiry has been made for you. | 

Barre: ET. You may advantageously combine the offices of | 
bail ff and gardener, where the farm is 100 acres only. ‘We | 

al speak fram experience. 

FINGERS AND 'ToEs, &wc.: Pen. An unhealthy and stunted 
growth, owing to the absence of right food for the plant, or 
the occurrence of .an ungenial season during growth, Po. 
tato shaws may be added to the dung-heap ; they generally 
are burned in the field, About smear for sheep—your ques- 
tion bas been sent into Scotland. About pickles for Wheat, 
see p. 10 of our vol. for 1849. We use: }ib. of sulphate of 
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sets free a still more caustic agent, which will not suffer am- 
monia to unite with any acid, or assume any fixed form 
whatever.— We know of no difference between the Grass and 
the Turnip plant sufficient to point out any difference in the 
right method of draining the land on which they respectively 
grow. 

Mance: JL. Sulphur in powder, 4 oz. ; palm oil, 2 0z,; mer- 
curial ointment, 40z. Mix well together, and well rub in 
every second or third day. IW. C. S. 

Manunes, &c.: @ S, You had better litter your cattle with 
the haulm ofthe Mustard ; and probably you would find in the 
long run that a careful management of the manure derived 
from the consumption of Turnips and oileake will be as cheap 
a method of fertilising your landas any. If your analysis is 
correct, the land must be very stiff, for 19 per cent. of 
alumina is a very great proporuon, In that case you would 
improve your land greatly by burning a good deal of the soil. 
Good guano is a cheap manure, 

Omcake: H J, You may give the cows a cake per day, that is 
about 2 Ibs, apiece. break it, and put it in water, where it 
will, in a day or so, fall abroad; then throw it over the 
chopped hay. The oilcake will probably affect the milk ; 
*«prains ” woul’ not. 

PEAT CuancoaL: MA, We are not aware at what price Mr. 
Rogers offers it; but if there be no other hindrance you need 
be in no fear of any patent (!) hindering your making it. 

SuHEEP-FEEDING : M A. Sir J. S. Menteath’s method consists in 
the use of sheds, 7 feet wide, 5 feet high, 15 feet long ; the 
flooring to be placed on wheels, These sheds would cost 
4l each and shelter 20 sheep (they cannot be a large breed to 
allow of tliat), Plans are given at page 28, vol. 11, Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. We are not aware that this is more 
than a suggestion : we do not know if it has been tried, It 
seems a fair subject for experiment. 

Straw or Beans: & W, jun. If the Beans are cut before the 
leaves are black, it will make good fodder ; but if allowed 
to become dead ripe in the field, it will be worthless except 
for litter. 

TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM: WD ©. It should have been sown 
immediately after harvest, when it would have been ready in 
June of next year. It is too late to sow Italian Rye-grass. 
Vetches should be manured ; Ryeneed not, Common Clover 
cannot be sown now with any probability of success. 

Turnips: A BB. They will form useful shoots in spring—bué 
at the expense of the root. We will endeavour to furnish 
the series of which you speak in ournext yolume, But the 
* Gorham and Exeter” warfare, which rages in our bucolics, 
will not be settled by any adition to the many who are 
already speaking loud enough in the imperative mood. 

Winter Beans: C. If the land be clean sow now without 
manure, if you have not farm-yard manure, and apply 3 ewt. 
of guano per acre in March, before horse-hoeing. 

Erratum: C L, Many thanks for your memorandum, The 
passage in a Leading Article, at pp. 635 and 684, which 
speaks of the propriety of mixing charcoal dust with urine, 
must not be taken to imply that there is ammonia ready 
formed in fresh urine, which weuld otherwise be immediately 
lost. Ammonia is the product of the putrefaction which 
soon takes place in the urine ; and the propriety of adding 
charcoal dust to the fresh liquid depends on the advantage 
of retaining the volatile products of that decay from its 


earliest stages. 
S#larkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Oct. 19. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied, and Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-applee are plentiful. Peaches are less abundant. Oranges 
and Lemons though searcer are sufficient for the demand, 
Plums and Pears are still received from the Continent. Fil- 
berts are dearer. Carrots and Turnips may be had at 3d. to 
6d. a bunch, Potatoes are good-and cheap. Lettuces and 
other salading are sufficient for the demand. Mushrooms are 
scarce, as are also French Beans. Cut Flowers consist of 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Dahblias, 
Verbenas, Bignonia venusta, Stephavotis floribunda, Helio- 
tropes, Calceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples, per lb., 33 to 5s Oranges, per doz., 2s to 3s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,1s to 38 — per 100, 8s to 248 
— Portugal, p. lb., 8d to1s | Almonds, per peck, 68 


copper per sack, dissolved in water enough to wet every 
ie ae hee They will be dry in half an hour and ready 
Yr ari ing. 

Grass : Cow. Alopecurus agrestis, Diligence in the cultivation 
ofa fallow erop, such as Turnips, ought to cleanthe land of it 
Winer Beans are grown already in many parts of Yorkshire 

Grass Lanps: M A, If the Jand is drained, you cannot do 


bs better then: apply 2 quarters of fine bone-dust per acre now. 
‘Guano: EV. Keep it till the spring. You may make a com 
poet of gas-lime and earth for the bottom of your dung-hea, 


with safety. It is not safe to mix lime and salt to put wit), 
dung. . Lime alone is bad enough ; by letting it act on salt}, 


Peaches, per doz., 3s to 10s — sweet, per lb,, 2s to 3s 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s to 28 
— p. bush., 12s'to 24s 
Nuts, Barcelona, p- bush., 20s 
2 


Melons, each, 1s to 3s 
Plums, p. punnet, 1s to 1s 6d 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s 
— per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples, deasert,p.bueh,4s to 8s 
— kitchen,do.,1s6d toss6d 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 2s 
VEGET 
French Beans, p. sieve, 3s to4s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Greens, p. doz, bunchés, 3sto4s 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 2s to 4s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 
— per cwt,, 286d to 48 
— per bush.,, ls 6d to 286d 
Turnips, p.12 bun.,2s 6d to 386d 
Red Beet, per doz., 1s to 2s 
Cucumbers, p. doz., 1s to 68 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 1s to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 3s to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. punnet, 1s to 1s6d 
Spinach, p. half sieve,1s 6d to 3s 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d toéd 
— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 
Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 


kinds are not much lower, Several inferior remain unsold,” 
We have.also.an increased supply of Sheep and 2 small de 
mand, Trade is slow, at a reduction of about 2d. per 8 lbs. 
Calves are not too plentiful, and late rates are pretty well 
maintained, From Holland and Germany we have 1127 Beasts 

4150 Sheep, 141 Calves, and 300 Pigs. ‘ 

Per st.of8lba,.—s d 8 d Per st. of 8lbs—s ds d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools, 8 4to8 8 

fords, dc. «. 8 6to3 10) Ditto Shorno soe 000 = one 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 8| Ewes d>2dquality2 8—8 0 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—8 0| DittoSborm ... ss — wo 
Best Downs and Lambs cos ans _gpn er es 

Half-breds ...310—4 0] Calves... «. «2 8—B 8 
Ditto Sborn ...g o, — oe | Pigs oe. wee oe B Om 4 
Beasts, 5463; Sheep and Lambs, 29,140 ; Calves, 214; Pigs, 600. 

E Fripvay, Oct, 18, 

The number of Beasts is again very Jarge, and trade ex- 
tremely dull. Inferior qualities are scarcely saleable, even at 
the low price quoted ; but there is not so much difference in 
the price of choice descriptions. Although the number of 
Sheep is not excessive, it is larger than the demand; conse-~ 
quently Monday’s quotations are barely supported, We are 
moderately supplied with Calves ; trade is, however, bad, and 
prices are rather lower. From Holland and Germany there 
are 483 Beasts, 950 Sheep, 214 Calves, and 16 Pigs; about 350 
Beasts from the northern and midland counties ; aud 98 Milch 


Cows from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here« Best Long-wools. 3 4to3 6 
fords, dsc. .. 8 6ta3 10| Ditto Shorn ha) 0b rm doe 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 8| Ewes & 2dquality 210—3 0 
2d. quality Beasts 2 2—3 0| Ditto'Shorm .., «4. — ov 
Sest Downs and Lambs .., spot aed av 
Half-breds ,,,3 8—4.0| Calves ... 2 4—8 6 
Ditto ShHorny «pop: sppo' evens ICE, cdestuere enti Bak, 0 
Beasts, 1156 ; Sheep and Lamhs. 5490; Calves, 366; Pigs, 490, 


MARK LANE. 

_ Monpay, Ocr. 14.—The supply of English Wheat this morn 
ing from the neighbouring counties was small, and taken 
freely on the terms of thie day se’nnight. The arrival from 
abroad amounts to 33,585 qrs., of which 9685 qrs. are from 
Dantzic and 6133 gre. from Rostock ; millers abstain from pur- 
chasing, excepting where holders are prepared to make a con- 
siderable sacrifice ; sales have consequently 'been limited,— 
Fice malting and foreign Barley is fully as dear, but inferior 
qualities of English are very difficult of disposal.—Our quota- 
lions for Beans are supported.—Peas of all sorts are the turn 
lower.—Fine Oats meet a good inquiry, but inferior new are 
very unsaleable, excepting ata slight reduction, 


PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. Ss |B SB. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ...White|43—46|Red_,.,,.,)88—45 
— — fine selected runs ...ditto|44—#8/Red ...... —42 
_— — ‘Talavera ........... bbovesoe 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White) — }Red ....u) — 


=< , BOPCIZN. . seriasadoppr peneesaaie aan peenesepe|Bt——D0 
Barley, grind. & distil., 22s to 23s..,Chev. |26—29| Malting 24—26 
— Foreign....Grinding and distilling|17—23|}Malting |20—24 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ... - 
— Scotch and Lincolnsh 20—23|Feed ...|19—21 


— Irish ..... PeenESS pS Pee Potato|16—21|Feed ,,,|15—17 
— Foreign. Poland and Brew|18—22}Feed_ ...|16—18 
RVG Wises sense tors cedovenasverseev ....|26—29| Foreign _ 
Rye-meal, foreign. nian. Slt per ton| — 
Beans, Mazagan.......25s to 27s......Tick|26—28| Harrow 26—28 
— Pigeon . 28s — 32s...Winds| — |Longpod| — 
... Small |24—84 | Egyptian |22—23 


— Foreign ......ccccsssseseee ; 
Peas, white, Eesex and Kent. 


Boilers|30—34|Suffolk..,|32—35 
— Maple.....3l1s to 33s. ...Grey|29—30| Foreign |26—33 
Maize........ ADS OATES sessssssseeese White |25—28| Yellow ...]24—28 
Flour, best marks, delivered... per sack|36—40 
—  SufPOLK ....ecsssseseeseeseeeesseess Gitto|29—36|Norfolk |29—36 
— Foreign .,,..... x per barrel|21—24| Per sack }30—34 
ARBIVALS IN THE PorT oF LonDoN LAST WEEK. 
Flour,12014sks| Wheat. | Barley. ; Malt. | Oats. | Beans. Peas 
_— — bris} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qra. Qrs. 
English 5506 1776 2210 | 1558 512 852 
Trish....... = -_ 114 | 988L _ — 
Foreign 33585 6637 — {15933 | 3612 1471 
Fripay, Oct. 18,—The arrivals of English grain this week 
have been moderate, those of foreign considerable, an@/have a 
depressing influence upon our market, rendering it difficult to 
effect sales of either Wheat, Barley, or Oais, unless at a slight 
concession in pric2s, although there appeared rather an in- 
creased inquiry for Wheat.—We observe no -alteration in the 
value of Beans or Peas.—Flour is a clow sale, but not cheaper. 


to 228 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to’ 14s 
Filberts, per 100 1bs., 408 to 50s 


ABLES, 

Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 

Artichokes, p. doz!, 28 to4s 

Vegetable Marrows, per doz,, 
6d to 1s 6d 


— (Cos, p. score, 6d tolséd 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punu,2d¢o 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 13 to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot.,1s6dtoi2s6d 

— per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d-to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d:to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to dd 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 2s 

— Roots, p. bdle., 9d tols 


Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.12bunch,, 6dto9d 


COAL MARKET,—Faipay, Oct. 18. 
Holywell, 16s.; Eden Main, 15s. 9d. ; Tanfield Moor, 12s, 64,; 


Wallsend Haswell, 16s. 9d. ; 
Wallsend Tees, 16s. 9d.—Ships 


Wallsend Stewarts, 16s, 9d.; 
at market, 72, 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 17, 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to 78s 
Inferior ditto,.. ,.. 63 70 
FPOweN |. en ot 60 
New Hay he 


The supply short and trade brisk, 


Clover ... .. «. 708t0'80s 
Secondcut ... ... 63 70 
Miri ss. ost. ove MeO 27 
J, CooPEB, 


CUMBERLAND MaxzkET, Oct. 17. 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to77s 
Inferior ditto... ... 55 65 

New Hay Apo trey Se 
Old Clover ... ... 78 84 


Inferior ... ... «.. 658to0 72s 
New Clover ... ... — _— 
24 28 


MUEE AW u50 ope 
JosHua BAKEB, 


WHuiTEcHAPEL, Oct. 17. 


Fine Old Hay ... 70sto 74s 
Inferior ditto Pyke" ap 
New Hay sett aash tes 70 
Old Clover ... ... 78 84 


New Clover 75s to 8s 
Inferior ditto... ... — — 
Ria! oe. ce | ape EZ 26 


HOPS.—Faripay, Oct. 18, 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that at Weyhill Fair 
about 6446 pockets of Hops were pitcbed, and nearly the whole 


sold, at prices varying from 


4l. to 71. 7s. per owt. A large 


trade was also done in Wealdof Kent and Sussex Hops by 
sample. The market here is firm at full as much money. 


Duty, 225,000U, to 230,0000. 


SMILHFLELD, Monpay, Oct. 14. 


The supply of Beasis is unusnally large ; however, we are | maintained to-day, but only two or t 
still deficient of good quality, and, in coneequence, the best | of best American yellow transpired at 29s. per 460 lbs, 


Lettuce, Cab., p.se., 18 to 186d |’ 


—Some transactions haye taken place during the week in 
floating cargoes of Odessa Wheat, at 37s. to 39s,, and Galatz 


Maize at 29s, 6d, per qr. 
ABBIVALS THIS) WEEE. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English .., 2230 i 1490 1340 2580.sacks 
Trish .,...¢ _ _ 4530 
Foreign ...| 17200 13520 23690 — /bris. 
~ ImMPERraAL | WHEAT. |BABLEY.| OAs.) RYE. | BEANS, | Peas. 
AVERAGES, ———_ | ——_ 
Sept. 7.... 43s 2d| 23s Od/17s114|\25s44| 288 9d 273104 
—_ , 42 10 24 9 }17 4 26°10 29 7 \28 9 
— 21. 42 7 24.10 |17 1 126 4 29 6 
— 28. 42 8 24 8/1610 6 4 29 6 
Oct. F 42 2 44 5116 8 }26 7 29 16 
2 29 6 


24 2/17 91 [25 +8 


Aggreg. Aver. | 42 5,| 24 2/17 2/26 2) 20 4 
Duties on Fo- | ————|————_ — 
reign Grain 10 1 0|/1 0]1 0 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Avenrages- 
Puices, |SEPT. 7.\SEPT.14.) Sept.21.)SEPT.28, | Oot, 5. |Ocr.>12, 


43s 2d— ons sed on on we 
42 10 inv i * aoe eos oes 
42 8 ody dus aoe ove 
42 7 oes . YS on 1 ne ove 
42 2 eee ose eee see ren oe 
41 2 Ay "i bab set coef heme 


0 ees 
Lrverpoon, FrmAy, Oct. 11.—We have heen rather scantily 
supplied with grain, Flour, and Oatmeal, coastwise. i 
Ireland, since Monday last, and the import of foreign grain 
consists of 6756 qrs. of Wheat only ; of American Flour, how- 
ever, we have a further good arrival, and a fair quantity from 
France. At our market to-day transactions in Eng! _and 
foreign Wheat were upon a limited scale, but holders remaining 
firm, the genaral currency of Tuesday remains unvaried. 
Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas moved rather slowly to con- 
sumers, at late prices. Oats not plentiful, and quite,as dear 
as on Tuesday. In Oatmeal no variation. Taine Sven 
being still in good request for Irish account, fully supported the 
amendment of yesterday.——TUESDAY, Oct. 15,—There have 
been fair supplies of Oats and Oatmeal from Iréland since 
Tuesday last, but they are still small of Wheat and Flour. 
The trade during the week has been steady, with firm prices 
generally, The principal alteratior in value has been an ad- 
vance of 6d. to 1s, per qr. on Indian Corn. At this morning’s 
market we hada fair attendance of buyers, and a moderate 
extent of business in Wheat and Flour, Full prices were ob- 
tained for foreign Wheat, and Irish new was fully 1d, per 
bushel dearer. Flour supported late rates. There was 10° 
change in the value of Oats, but Oatmeal was 3d. per 240 Ibs. 
cheaper. Barley, Beans, and Peas were in limited request. 
The week’s advance of 6d. to ls. per qr. on Indian Corn was 
hree small purchases 
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GRAY, 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, CHELSEA, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture. They haye much 
pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


UN OEY Ay AT AT TAAL TAM junjann| a EHR IE FES 
_ ee seis 
3 —> a ss 
Peach, House, Vinery, Stove, Greenhouse, 
30 by 16 feet, 30 by 16 feet. 45 by 20 ft. 45 by 20 ft. 


[ErpoTED ror Joun SHaw Leicu, Esq@., Lutron Hoo.) 


[itr pear TINETT UMC TAMTNTEgTI 


> 


Zn ZY 


LL 


Vinery, Vinery, 


30 by 16 ft. 30 by 16 ft. 


Extract of,a Letter from Mr. Frasen.—‘ I have:much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfactipn with the range of houses you erected here. I may also state that my honoured employer, 
JOHN Saaw Leian, Esq., ia perfectly satisfied. I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
building and.heating. © I.may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. I shall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 


(Signed.) 


“JAMES FRAsER, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
To Noblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, 
and Public Companies engaged in Planting. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORK ISare directed, 

by the Executors of the late Mr. J. Ronalds, to submit 

to public competition by Auction, on the premises, the Butts 
and Toolands Nurseries, on MONDAY, October 21, and eight 
following days, at 11 for 12 o’cloek precisely each day, in con- 
sequence of the number of Lots, -without the slighest reserva- 
tion, the whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, riding 
over 30 acres, whieh is particularly worthy the attention of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen laying out their Grounds, as well as 
the Trade, for its excellence, and comprise several thousand 
Fruit Trees of the leading and approved varieties, a large 
quantity of Forest, Trees, Ornamentai and Deciduous Shrubs, 
together with a rich assortment of Evergreens,—May he viewed 
" Prior to the sale, and Catalogues had, on the premises, of the 
principal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneers, American Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


IMPORTANT TO SEEDSMEN, NURSERY MEN, and Others, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann “MORRIS have 
~received instructions from the Assignees of Mr, CHARLES 

BunyarD (a bankrupt),.to offer:to public ,compstition,) by 

Auction, on ithe premises (Nash .and.Hieks’s Warehouse, 

Horsleydown),.on THURSDAY, October 31, at; 11.0’eloek, the 

whole of the valuable SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS IN TRADB, 

viz., Sacks, Bags, Weights, Scales, and Measures ; a,capital 

Winnowing Machine, Nests of Seed. Drawers, Wwe..—May be 

viewed, and Catalogues had of Wm. Whitmore, Esq,, Official 

Assignee, Basinghali-street; of Messrs. Marten Thomas and 

Hojland, Solicitors, Mincing-lane, London; of the. principal 

Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American 

“Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CHERTSEY, SURREY. 

TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS. 
M R. WATERER will sell by Auction, on MONDAY, 
’ October 28, and following day, at 11 o’clock, by-order of 
the Proprietor, at Brox, about two miles from the town of 
‘Chertsey, and one mile from the Addlestone Station, a valu- 
able NURSERY STOCK, comprising 75,000 Fruit, Forest, and 
other Trees, Evergreen and other Shrubs, including Spruce 
and Larch Firs, Bireh, Horse Chestnut, Turkey Oak and 

_ Holly, Common, Wood, and Portugal Laurels, Arbutus, Lau- 

Westinus and Laburnums, Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Irish Iyy, Daphnes, Clematis and Aucubas, 
Pears, Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, Plum, Pear, and 
other Stocks, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, and other 
American Plants, Ornamental and other Flowering Shrubs, 
$00,000 Bedded and Seedling Quick, and other Stock, the 
whole of which are in a safe moving condition. May be 
viewed one week previous to the sale, by appiying to Mr. 
GerorRGE GRAY, Brox; and Catalogues had on the premises, 
and of Mr. WaTERER, Auctioneer, Land and Timber Surveyor, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 

SUNNINGDALE AMERICAN NURSERY, near Sunningbill, 
Berks, two miles from Virginia Water, two miles from Sun- 
nivghill Wells, and half a mile from Shrub’s Hill. 

\ i R. WATERER will Sell by Auction, on MON- 
DAY, November 4, 1850, and following days, at 11 for.12 
o'clock precisely, part of the extensive and valuable NURSERY 

STOCK of Mr. James’ Walker ; eonsisting of 25,000-blooming 

Rhododendrons ; Kalmias and Azaleas for Forcing,.aud many 

large ornamental Plants; a large quantity of Choice Ever- 

greens and/ Flowering Shrubs, Dwarf Koses, and Honeysuckles, 

Standard and Dwarf-trained Apples, Pears, Cherries,’ Plums, 

Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, of the most approved sorts, 

Common and Portugal Laurels of all sizes, Birch, Ash,.and 

Oak, Purple and Common Beech, Spruce, Larch, Scotch and 

Balm of Gilead Firs, ot all sizes, a large quantity of Quick; from 

3 te 5 years old, aud agreat variety ot other»Nursery,Stock, 

well worth ithe | attention of Nurserymen and .others, about 

planting, being in a safe moving condition. N»B,.—=The above 
as the produce of Seyen Acres, and will be sold without reserve, 
as the Lease expires at Midsummer, 1851.—May be viewed. one 
week previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had on the premises ; 
of Mr. CuaRLwoop, Seedsman, Covent-garden; and of Mr. 

WaTERER, Auctioneer, Chertsey, Surrey, who will forward 

them on application, by post, enclosing six postage-stamps. 


IMPORTANT ANO| BXTENSIVE:SALE OF NURSERY 
PLANTS ON ABOUT S1X ACRES, 
M®*: T. BAXTAR is directed to-sell by-Auction, on 
- TUESDAY, October 29, 1850, and following day, on 
Bromley Hil Nursery, on the London side of Bromley,: Kent, 
whe very. superior and well-rooted STOCK OF PLANTS,inelud- 
‘ang about 4000 Common and Portugal Laurels, 4600,\Green and 
Worked Hollies, variegated and other Box, Arbor Vitss, Yews, 
“Cedars, Arbutus, 4000 Spruce, Scotch, and other Firs, and 
_Porest Trees of every description. 20,000 fine strong Quick, 
*Malberry, Walout, Trained Peaches, &c. Valuable and well- 
budded Camellias, Rhododendrons, and other flowering shrubs 
sand.plants. N.B.»A lengthened time will be given to clear. off 
the lots. May be viewed seven days preceding ‘the sale, and 
Catalogues had at the,Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane,y Lon, 
don, and at place of.sale, &c. 


M®: WILLIAM HASLAM begs to announce that 
he has received instructions from Messrs.. ATTOLANDER 
and Co., of Borkoy’s, Hojland, to Sell on THURSDAY, 
Octuber 2, and following day, at the Auction Mart, an exren- 
sive importation of FRUIT TREBS, consisting of trained 
Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Apricots, Pears, &c.; also 
Standard Fruit Trees in great yariety, Gooseberries, dc. ; 
Flowering Shrubs, comprising Andromeda, Rhododendrons, 
Berberis, @&c. ; also, on each day, a case of Duteh -Bulbs.— 


FIVE HUNDRED CAMELLIAS, TWO HUNDRED ROSES, 
AZADBAS,. LILIUMS, CHR¥SANTHEMUMS, TULIPS, 
IRISES, RHODODENDRONS, AND DUTCH BULBS. 

R. HASLAM will sell choice Specimens of the 
above on TUESDAY, October 22, and WEDNESDAY, 

October 23,—Catalogues may be had at the Mart, and of the 

Auctioneer, &c., Epping, Essex. 


RARE AND NEW ORCHIDS FROM THE INTERIOR OF 
NEW GRANADA. 
AN IMPORTATION DESERVING ATTENTION. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS has the honour to announce 

‘ that be will Sells by Auction, jat his;Great;Room, 48, 
King-street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY, October 22d 
at 12 for 1 o’clock, AN IMPORTATION OF RARE AND 
VALUABLE ORCHIDS, just arrived by the last West India 
s'eamer, collected in the interior,of New Granada, by Mr. 
Schlim, traveller to Mr. Linden. Amongst the many rarities 
contaived in this collection may be mentioned Uropedium 
Lindenii, the most extraordinary Orchid known, -the flowers 
measuring from ‘24 to 30 inches: in length; Odontoglossum 
hastilabium, ,and several. new and brilliant species; So- 
bralia dichotama and: four new species; “Eriopsis rutido- 
bulbon, with gigantic bulbs, the stems growing 2 feet high, 
covered with from 40 to 60 beautiful flowers ; Cycnoches barba- 
tum ;,anew.and beautiful Myanthus ; twonew and pretty Houl- 
letias ; a new genus, bearing large splendid flowers ; another 
very remarkable new genus; Burlingtonia Grenadensis ; 
a new Trichopilia; an Anguloa with beautiful orange-coloured 
flowers, and several new Oncidiums, Stanhopeas, Warreas, 
Brassavolas, Mormodes, Epidendrums, &c. ‘To which will be 
added, several fine specimens of Anguloa Clowesii and Ruckerii, 
Odontoglossum citrosmpm—yar, roseum, Oncidium papilio 
majus, Epidendrum bicornutum, Cattleya Mossiz, and many 
other favourite species.—May be viewed on the morning of sale 
and catalogues had, 


TO AMATEUR FLORISTS AND GENTLEMEN ENGAGED 
IN PLANTING.—SPBCIMEN —~ GREENHOUSE AND 
STOVE PLANTS, STANDARD ROSES, HARDY CONI. 
FERS, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 

October 25, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a Choice Assortment. of GREEN - 
HOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, including specimen plants of 
Azaleas, well set with bloom-buds, Ericas, Cametlias,-Rhodo- 
dendrons, Corrzeas, Pimeleas, Ixoras, &c, Also a selection of 
the best sorts of Standard Roses, Bourbons and Hybrid; Per- 
petuals ; and a collection of Hardy Conifers, consisting of Arau- 
caria imbricata, Cedus deodara, Cryptomeria japonica, Cupres- 
sus torulosa; Pinus Gerardiana, Abies Khutrow,»&c.—May be 
viewed. on the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues 
had, 


Catalogues may be had at the M ( i 
, art, and of the Auctioneer, 
South Essex Nurseries, Epping. f . 


JAVA ORCHIDS—JUST RECEIVED FROM MESSRS. 
ROLLISSON’S COLLECTOR. 

R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce for Sale, 

. by Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King-street,-Covent 
Garden, on TUESDAY, October 29, at 12 fer 1 o’clock, an 
Importation of most RARE AND VALUABLE ORGHIDS from 
Java, just arrived in Wardian cases, in perfect health ; it con- 
sists of upwards of 60 fine specimen plants of. the beautiful 
and rare Saccolabium Blumei majiis,-fine plants. of the true 
Vanda suavis (collected in flower, to’ensure their being the cor- 
rect species), several plants of a new and handsome flowering 
Aerides (very fragrant, intermediate between virens and, quin- 
quevulnerum), fine specimen plants of Vanda triculor (the best 
variety, also collected in flower), and a few plants of the new 
and beautiful Spatoglottis plicata of Blume, red and white 
species.—May be viewed on the morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of Mr. J.C. STEveNs.’38, King-street, Covent 
Garden, London, 


TO CAPITALISTS, ELIGIBLE BUILDING SPECULATION. 
O BE SOLD, 33 acres of LAND, contiguous to a 
rising sea-port and market town in a western county, 

adjoining a turnpike-road, with extensive frontage upon which 
10 houses of respectable character are already built om leases 
of 60 and 99 years. There is ample space for-coosiderably, 
extending the town in this direction, and the land)being at 
present let as market gardens, renders it not only an excellent 
opportunity for speculation by retailing it i lots:for building 
purposes, but also a safe investment of capital, «The freehold 
ground rents of the above 10 houses also. for, sale.—Apply by 
letter, directed (prepaid) to S. L.,.Box 100, Post-office, Giouces- 
ter. N. B. A Railway passes very Deamthe property. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, \NURSERYMEN, 
AND FLORISTS. 

\Y R. W. T. ATWOOD -has -reeeived “instructions 

4 to LET, with immediate possession, the following eligible 
property, Chiswick-lane, near the) Hoebuck Ian, on the high 
road fiom Brentford to Lofdon, and,about.4} miles. from 
London, GARDEN GROUND, containing about 10 -Aeres, 
the greater part being -walled, and. stocked-with=Fruit.Trees 
and Vines, with a good 8-rogmed) house, and very convenient 
Trade Buildings. The Land.is..well stocked with- good bear- 
ing Fruit Trees, and cropped .with the best kinds of Goose- 
berry and Currant Bushes, allin full bearing, Proposed Rent 
and Taxes easy. A moderate valuation of the Under Crops 
will be required, and the Tenant may have the opportunity of 
treating with the Landlord for a future Term of holding upon 
Lease. For farther Particulars. apply, by letter, to Mr. W. T, 
AgTwooD, Auctioneer, Land Agent, and Valuer, Mortlake, 
Surrey ; or, by person, atthe Rainbow Horel, King-strert 
Covent Gardev, on, Saturdays from) 10. till 1 o'clock, at whieh 
place Mr,, ARWooD,,weets: for the coavenience of :ransacting 
business. .Mr..Axwoop,has. several other Concerns|to\ LET in 
the Parish of Fulhasa, 


TO SMALL,CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, NURSERYMEN 
MARKET-GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 
ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY. 

O BE LET, from 30 to 40 acres of LAND (old 
Pasture to be. broken up), on Jong leases, in suitable lots 
for any of the above purposes, about one mile from a rising sea~ 
port and market town adjoining.aturnpike-road, with exten-~ 
sive frontage, For further particulars, apply by letter, prepaid, 
to S. L., Box 100, Post-office, Gloucester. N,B. Near a railway 
station, 
PRIORY NURSERY, LARK-HALL LANE, SOUTH 
LAMBETH. 
O'BE LET, for a term, of 52 years, the:above 
NURSERY, with a Cottage on the ground; the whole con- 
tains four substantial-built Greenhouses, with several Pits and 
Frames ; also a fine assortment of Plants fur the ensuing sea~ 
son. A small capital only required, and may be taken with or 
without the stock. For further particulars, enquire of Mr, 
BROADBRIDGE, on the Premiees, 


slip BE LET, with immediate possession, a light land 
FARM, desirably. situate within, two miles of; a-first-class 
Station of the Great Northern Railway, and within. an, hour’s 
ride of London ; house and premises-excellent.—F or particulars 
address, by letter (post-paid), to Mr, Jackson, Estate Agent, 
Hertford. 


7° BE LET, for a term of years, part of the well 
known FARM OF HALVERSTON, with suitable Farm- 
house and Offices attached thereto, situated near the market 
town of Kilcullen, in the county of Kildare, 25 miles from 
Dablin, and the property of the late Peter Purcell. The Farm, 
which is now in the most perfect order, consists of about 250 
statute acres of good Tillage and Grass Lands, and 150 acres 
more can be procured, if necessary. Itis three miles from the 
Curragh aad six from the Newbridge Srations, on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, -and- the bigh road from 
Dublin passes through it. It is in a ring fence, with suitable 
ofices for accommodating 100 bead of Stock in tue centre, and 
a well placed manure pit, and numerous farm roads, would 
enable the owner to continue the same system of good farming 
with ease which had been so long the study of the late pro- 
prietor. The labourers all live on or near the farm, and there 
is a police «tation on the premises ; but as labour is plentiful, 
the district is peaceable, and the rates are low —Full parti- 
cnlars ean be bad on application, either by advertisement or 
otherwise, to Epwarp BoLuen, Esq, 41, Upper Sackville- 
street, Dublin, by whom every iaformation will be given. 


fe BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, a small 
compact COTTAGE RESIDENCE, with or without a 

convenient lot of small Pasture and Arable Fields, together 

about 25 acres, situated-7. miles from a county town, and 2 

les from a railway station.—Address, A. Z., Office of this 
aper. 


GesVANiseD WIRE GAME NELTING.— 


7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


Gaivan. Japanned 
ised. Iron. 

2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2inch ,, strong 3 oe ee * 63 ay 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, cog 2: ae 9 3 
Jzanch .,, light er, ene = 6 a 
;da-inch 4, «strong rp aot 10 5 8 = 
lginech ,, extrastrong,, rae: 11 a 


oo ” 

.Allithe above can.be made any width at proportionate prices. 

Ifthe, upper-balf is.a,coarse mesh, it will reduce the price ones 

faurth. Galyanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
persquarefoet. “Patterns forwarded post-free. 


Manufaetured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, .and jdelivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
bereugh, Hull, or Newcastle. 


; LTCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 
L This-antiseptic- Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for allfarming purposes ; it is\particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot-in timber and»repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, =Weather Boarding, Hop-p»les; also for 
Carts,Waggons,-&c,,-particularlythe Wheels, aad for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Railings, and-all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. ~For Brick Walls-itis-highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and-alsofor Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall,itincreases the heat in all situ- 
ations jexposed to the sun, -and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. It is also an excellent-eovering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing,-&c. Sold-in casks containing trom 1 ewt. to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt,, quite ready for use, by 

James Partuirs and Co, (he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate. 
street Without, London. eel 


a HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological 
Society by the Vicenoy, of Exypt, is exhibited daily at 
their Gardens in the Kegent’s-pack, from LL to 4 o'clock. 
Vistors desirous of seeing the animalin the water are recom- 
mended to,go early, Admission 1s.; ox Mondays, 6d. 
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PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1851, | 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER, 

With Illustrations by JOHN LEECH and RICHARD DOYLE. 


Price 2s, Gd.in roan tuck, 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET, and at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


This day is published, price 3s, 6d. in cloth boards, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 


INTENDED AS 
A GUIDE TO AMATEURS IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING A PLACE FROM A 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO THIRTY ACRES IN EXTENT. 
By EDWARD EKEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


Also by the same Author, 


THE  HAND-=Bi0 OK .«1:OReieG Ak DEN ING: 


Tenth Edition, price 2s, in cloth, 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, 


Now ready, price 18s. cloth, or 20s, half-bound Morocco, Volume I, of the 


GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE; 


CONDUCTED BY 


THOMAS MOORE, F.B.S., Curator of Botanic WILLIAM P. AYRES, C.M.H.S., Brooklands, 
Garden, Chelsea. | Blackheath, 


And assisted in BOTANY by Artuur Henrrey, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany, St. George’s Hospital; and in ENTOMOLOGY, 
by J. O. Wesrwoop, F.L.S; with Contributions from the best Practical Gardeners in the Country. 


THE VOLUME contains Thirty-six Figures of Plants and Eleven Figures of Insects, carefully coloured after Nature ; 
nearly One Hundred and Twenty Engravings on Wood, illustrative of New Plants, Florist’s Flowers, Natural Scenery, Garden 
Decorations, dc. ; and Three Hundred and Thirty-six pages of Letter-press. 


*,* The Work is issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s.6d, Each Part contains Five Coloured Plates, and from Twelve to 
Twenty Wood Engravings. “a 


Now ready, price 7s. cloth lettered, Volume IV. of 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER, 


OR A 


PRACTICAL GUIDE IN EVERY- DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE W. JOHNSON, ESQ., 
Editor of “ The Gardeners’ Almanack,” §c. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER is issued every Thursday, price 2d., and also in Monthly Parts. 


__ _*s* The Work, comprising the Numbers from October, 1849, to September, 1850, is now ready, forming 2 handsome volume, 
in large 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


In One Vol., 8vo, cloth, price 15s., 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 


The Culture and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden explained to 
those having no previous knowledge in those departments. 


By J. C. LOUDON, F.LS., HS, &e. 


lta ee aoe 2 
~ « 


iy., \ 


In One Vol., 8vo, price 12s. cloth, oo 


THE- VILLA .GARDENER, 


Comprising the Choice of a. Suburban, Villa Residence; the Laying out, Planting, and 
Culture of the Grounds, &c, 


ie BY eds Cee OSU DIO IN, ORS Us.) reacts 
SECOND EDITION, .«EDLTED, BY MRS. LOUDON. 


London: WM, 8. ORR & CO., Amen-corner, Patermdster-row. 
+ ~ae | bY 


c. 


ORTE-FLEURS.—Considering that almost throughout the winter there are generally a sufficient number 

of plants in flower, scattered about an extensive garden, to compose a pleasing group if collected together, and that 
these may also be aided so as to form a considerable mass by potted plants brought from the frame or greenhouse, 
AUSTIN AND SEELEY have lately given their attention to the manufacture of large Bowls, for the®purpose of thus con- 
centrating the straggling blossoms of winter in the open ground. Sach a PORTE-FLEURS might be devoted, in the summer 
season, to the choicer kinds of Geraniums, and may easily be kept gay during ten months of the year_by merely covering it with 
a mat during frosty nights. These Bowls, or “ Porte-fleurs,” of various designs, are made of Mr? Avsrin’s}Artificial Stone, 
which is waterproof; and yary in price from: 81, to 501,—Nos, 1 to 4, Keppel-row, New-road, Regent’s-park, London, 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS.—FOURTH YEAR, 
In the press, price 6d., ' 
HE AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC AND 
GARDENERS’ and FARMERS’ CALENDAR for 1851, 

GARDENING DEPARTMENT by a Practical Gardener, 

_ AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT by M. M. Minsorn, 
Secretary to the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, author of Prize 
Essays, &e., &e, 

The useful and practical character of this Almanac secures 
for it a most extensive sule, and therefure renders it a medium 
particularly suitable for advertising, while its cheapness is a 
great recommendation, All Advertisements will appear, as 
they did last year, in each separate edition, without any 
extra charge. 

To ensure insertion, advertisements must be forwarded with. 
out delay to D. M. Aird, 340, Strand. 

GROoMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers, 


Fi LEMENTARY CATECHISMS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL, 
By the Editors of the ‘‘F amity Economist.” 
Price Fourpence each. 

The exceedingly low price and superior character of these 
Catechisms will recommend them to all who are interested in 
the Education of the Poor, They are also admirably adapted 
for Elementary Classes in Superior Schools, and for the pur- 
poses of Home Instruction and Self-Improvement. Each 
Catechism contains 64 pages, strongly stitched in neat stiff 
cover. 

Already published : 
GARDENING, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

GEOGRAPHY, FIRST LESSONS. 
SANITATION, THE MEANS OF HEALTH, 
In preparation : 

COTTAGE FARMING, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. &e. &, 
A Liberal Allowance to Schools. 
London: GRroomMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


On November 1, price 1s., or post free, 18 stamps, 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC, anno FLO- 
RIST’S DIRECTORY for 1851, containing Directions 
for the Management of an Amateur’s Garden during the year. 
Lists of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, and Vegeta~ 
bles, valuable Hints to Lady Gardeners, and other useful in- 
formation, 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW WORKS, published by C. Cox, 12, King William-street. 
Rivets of the BIBLE, a beautifully illustrated 
volume for Sunday reading, price 7s, 6d. 
Gurwny’s HANDBOOK to the FLowzR GARDEN, price 5s. 6d. 
GLENNy’s HANDBOOK to Fruit & VEGETABLE GARDEN, 7s. 6d, 
GLENNy’s HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL GARDENING, price 75. 6d, 
GLENNY’s CaTecuisM of GARDENING, price 9d. 
GLENNY’s PRoPERTIES Of FLOWERS, price Is. 
THE HUNNYBUNS AT THE SEA-SIDE, 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, No. 44, for October 
19, contains Part III. of the above, with an illustration.— 
Also, Sorrows of Gentility, by Miss Jewsbury, Chap. {X.—Ger- 
trude, an English Story, by Maria Morris.—Beauties of Bou- 
logue, with Iliustrations.—Old and New World Views of Doing 


Good.— Work, with Illustrations.—Counsels to Contralto Singers, % 


by H. F. Chorley, Part I.—The Garden, October, &., we., Ue. 

=,* A Numberis published weekly, price 3d., Stamped, 4d., and 
in Monthly Parts. Volume I. is now ready, price 10s., beauti- 
fully bound, Office, 11, Bouverie-street. : 


REAT NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1351.— 

In order to enable the countless thousands who purpose 
visiting the metropolis during the ensuing year to enjoy the 
varied attractions of London, a work has been commenced, 
and is now in course of publication, to be cailed *«“ LONDON 
AS IT IS TO-DAY; WHERE TO GO AND WHAT TO SEE.” To be 
completed in 24 Weekly Numbers at Three Halfpence, It will 
contain full and authentic deacriptions of the Palaces, Public 
Buildings, aud Religious Edifices, with particulars of the 
Theatres, Museums, and free Galleries of Art, and will be 
illustrated with more than 200 engravings on wood. ~ 

London: H. G. CLarKkE and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
(Oras oF THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, OCTOBER 12, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
a SCIENCE, AN) THE FINE ARTS, 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 


Reviews or, with ExTRAcTs FROM 
Remains of Roman Art, Stateof Ireland. 
Works on the Construction of | Au Autumn in Sicily. By the 
Tubular Bridges. Marquis of Ormonde. _ 
Elementary Course of Geology. | On Pepular~-Representation. 
By D. T. Ansted. | By Dr. Carl Levita>-~ 


Works of Marlowe. Edited by-,Popular E ugation, By Rev. 
Rev. A. Dyce. Brewin Grant, see nate 
Wire SHorter Notices oF 
A System of Theology. By W. | Essays on National Education. 
von Leibnitz, > ™* «m=. . Condition of the: Working 
On Religious Scepticism, By |” Clissegy. By.G.Simmons. 


J. A, Langford. South Africa Delineated>* By 
A 


siterature of Sclavic Nations, Rey. T. Smith, 

Original Papers—Junius and “Junius Identified.”— 
Irish Archeology.’ oa V 

Foreign Correspondence.—Ohina,:, a Visit to Silver 
Island, near Ningpo, oT tt ag ied. e 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Library of-British Museum— 
Contributions to the Industrial Exhibition—Asylum for 
Idiots—Communication by Submarine Telegraphs—Re- 
clamation of Waste Land—Commercial Value of Dirt—A 
Scientific Contribution to the Cauge of Peace—The Peace 
Congress and the War in Denmark, 4; 

Societies.—Entomological (Interesting-Papers on some new 
species of Insects). . 

Fine Arts.—The Present State and Prospects of the Royal 
Academy. 


i 
| 


: 


Eg 
, 


? 


| . 
Filne-Art Gossip.—New Art Exhibition — Decoration of 


the New Buildings of the British Museum. ), 


Music and the Drama.—Sadler’s Wells (‘ Much ~ 


Ado about Nothing ’)—Strand (‘ Othello *)—Olympic. 
Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—The Grand Na 

tional Concerts—Operatie Compo: 3*-Popularity of ‘Le 

Prophéte ’—M. Gounod’s ‘Sappho —Management of the 


Miscellanea,— Improvement in Steam-engihes—Monwmem 
to Christopher Columbus—The Houses of Parliament, , 
Order, the Atheppeam of any Bookseller, 1 


Paris Italian Opera. me ae and e 
7 


by Wix1am Bravsver, of No. 13, Upper Wobura-place, in the 

Pea of St. Paucras, ahti"Faspqeick Musiatr Evans, of Ne . 7, Chure 
row, Stoke Newington, béwhyin the Count)” ofMiddlesea, Pria t the) 
office in Lombard-street, inthe Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City 
London; and pul by them at the Oilice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. PMul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, where Adver- 
tisemevts and Communicatious are to be ADD RESSBD TO THE Epir0a.— 
Sarogpar, Ocrongp 19, 1590. 
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[Price 6d. 


a u u ous oe INDEX, 
Agticulture, progress of *,....:°685 6) Maizé dmut scssscccsseceees 3 
apie British song se cseserses 676 6 | Manure, fresh and fermented 
Bofanical Society of London ,,.679 a. -Master.and servant... 

British Association ...... 677 fe | Nectarine, Stanwick . 
Browallia Jamesonii 78 ¢ |} Oncidium flexuosum . 
Calendar, Horticultural 


680 @ | Onion grub... 


— Agricultural ...,, « 686 a} Oxalis crenata 
Cockchaffer and lawns ..,....,. 678.6 | Peas, French .....- 
Education, agricultural. +». 634 5| Plants, nutrition of,.. 
Elm, purple <..°.. ieee . 678 c| Plums select ....., 
Epacrises, culture of . /°677 ¢ |* Potato, culture of, 
Farming, ‘Lincolnshire -641 b | Potato-flour, dut 
— steam power in, 633 ¢ | Rivers’ nursery. 
Fruit queries..... wees 679 a | Roses, select ........ Ut 
Garden, how to mismanage a,. 676 a | Rural Hours, by Miss Cooper .. 673 b 
ol Kemp on laying out ..,.-675 6 | Servant and maater...........+ fee i 
5 


Grape, new....... 


Sheep, smear for ... 
Grass seeds ., 


Smutin Maize .. 
Steam power ..., 
~Sulphurator, Epp 
Villa gardening ..... . 
Vine, cu'ture of a he to 
the culture of the mind..,.,. 677 a 


WATERER’S es oe os OF AMERICAN 
a 4 -LANTS, d&c, - 
HOoSsE4 WATERER, begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosEA WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, . 
f Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 


BWPwWarRp DENYER is now prepared to send out 

his new Descriptive CATALOGUE of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c., which will be 
forwarded, by enclosing two penny staips to his Nursery, 
Loughborough-road, Brixton. E, Denyer informs his friends 
that he has no Seed-shop in London. 


: AMERICAN PLANTS. 
JOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


DOUBLE PANSY “COMPACTUM.” 
DODS has a fine healthy stock of the above 
ms tie beautiful novelty which he is now sending out at 5s. 
» each, or seven for 303,—Rose Hill, Brighton, Oct. 26. 


Ree FIRST CLASS SEEDLING GERANIUM. 
_  RUNDLE'S BEAUTY OF MONTPELLIER.—For 
| a description of this yaluable flower, see the Gardeners] 
” Chronicle of Saturday, Sept. 7, It isa sterling fower, and wil 
be sure to give the greatest satisfaction. Price 20s. each. One 
_ Over on every three to the trade. 
Apply to Wittram E, Renvie and Co., 
Nurserymen, Plymouth, 


( : EORGE JACKMAN,~ Norservman, Woking, 

Surrey, 1} mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamenta! Evergreens and Flowering Shruos, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &v,, which may be had 
gratis on application, 


eee 
M ESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introd uctions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

Messrs. S. and N. take this Opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot N urseries, Oct. 26. 


NOW SENDING OUT. 
ECK’S PELARGONIUMS.—The TWO GUINEA 


RUBY, SARAH, and DORCAS, Seedlings not sent out before, 

) The set may be 

had in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in favour of 

B ; package and carriage to London included, 

They are in 3-inch pots, and Wanting an immediate shifting. 

Catalogues may be had on prepaid application 
postage stamp.—Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, HERTS, 
A PAUL anp SON respectfully inform their 


e Customers and the Public in feneral, that their New 
and Descriptive CATALOGUES of Roses and Hardy Orna- 
mental Flowering Trees and Shrubs are now ready. Applica- 
tions, enclosing two stamps for the Rose, and one tor the 
Tree Catalogue, will be immediately attended to, 


~ PLANTS FOR BLOOMING IN THE CONSERVATORY 
IN WINTER OR EARLY SPRING, 
MESSBS. J. anpD J. FRASER, Nurserymen, Lea 
= Bridge-road, Essex, beg to offer the following, finely set 
with bloom-buds, at the undermentioned moderate prices : 
AZALEA INDICA, in fine sorts « 18s. to 30s. per doz, 


A TO THE ADMIRERS OF FLOWERS. 
Py ENeY GROOM, Clapham Rise, near London, by 

Appointment, FLorist TO HEB MAJESTY THE QuEEN, AND 
His MAJesTy THE Kina or SAxony, bege to recommend his ex- 
tensive coliection of TULIPS, HYACINTHS, RANUNCU- 
LUSES, ANEMONES, LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, ‘GERA- 
NIUMS, AURIOULAS, and CARNATIONS. »He begs to say 
that this is a good season of the year to make a selection of 
the various kinds. His CATALOGUE will be forwarded, by 
) post, on application. . 


HOICE FLOWER ROOTS, CHEAP. 
Carriage free, as see below. 
The finest fresh imported HYACINTHS, ANEMONES, 
| CROCUSES, &c., may be had at much less than the usual 
prices, as under, 


per doz.—s. d, per doz.—s. d. 
Splendid Hyacinths, by Tulips, Tournsol 1M 2<6 
Mame ... Ff .. 6 0| Do., choice for beds 1) 
Do., colours separate, Gladiolus Gandavensis. 7 6 
without names as Do., fine mixed.;, 55... 2 6 
per 100 | Irises, choice by name.., 4 0 
Crocuses, colours sepa- Do,, fine mixed .., wet 2>6 
raters). 0 .. 2 0} Ixias, fine mixed 1 6 
Do., mixed sa sey SLRS each 
Snowdrops, double ... 2 0| Lilium lancifolium ru- 
Anemones, splendid dble., brum, 3s. 6d,; album 1 6 
by name ar, 20 0| Cyclamen of sorts a LG 
Do. do., mixed .., 7 0 | Carnations and Picotees, 
Single mixed .., ove 600 choice by name UO 
Ranunculuses, fine mixed 3 6] Clove-scented wa 9 
Do., scarlet Turban .., 3 6 . per doz, 
per doz, | Hollyhocks, choice dble., 
Narcissus, double Roman 3 6 with colours marked, 7 6 
Do,, double white 1 6] Do., mixed nee ae ee 0 
Do., Pheasant’s Eye ... 1 6] Violets, purple tree, each 0 9 
Jonquils, sweet double. 2 6] Do., true yellow... ao 6 
Tulips, early Van Thol. 1 0| Do., Russian Superb 09 


The above are the best sorts in cultivation, 

N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent carriage 
free to any station on the Great Western, South Western, or 
South Eastern Railway, or to any office in London or Bristol. 

Address Joun Surron and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


NEW GERANIUMS AT REDUCED PRICES. . 
Bass AND BROWN have still left fine established 
plants of the following NEW VAKLIETIES, now sending 
out, ready for immediate shifting into large pots. 
8. d. | 3. 
Gipsy Bride (Foster’s)...10 6| Field Marshal (Symons’) 7 
Constance (Do.)... ae 6 | FlyingDutchman(Gaines’) 7 
Conspicuum.(Do.) 6 | Prince of Orange (Hoyle’s) 7 
Loveliness (Beck’s) 0 Satisfaction (Do.) - 
Governor (Do.) ... 
Painter (Do.) 


Q 


BOO DSCAAAA- 


ws 
0 | Nonsuch (Do.) ., Pegg 04 
sat 0 | Christabel (Do,),., san 2 
Rosalind (Do.)--,.. — 0 | Crispina (Do.) ort) 
Magnificent (Foquett’s) 6! Nandee(Do.) .., sam 5 

Any 12 of the above may be selected for 30. 10s,, or 12 of ow 
own selection, carriage free to London, 2. 15s. 

(Descriptive Lists will be forwarded on application.) 

* 12 new varieties of 1818 for 1U. 5s. ; or 20 varieties for 21. 
* 12 fine vars. of previous years for 15s. ; or 20 vars, for ll. 1s. 

* For lists of the above see Gardeners’ Chronicle of Ocvober 
12th and September 28th, 

Remittances requested from unknown correspondents. Post- 
office orders payable to Bass and Brown, 

Seed and Horticultural Estab ishment, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


MBROSE’S SEEDLING FANCY PELARGO- 
NIUMS,—To be sent out the middle of October, for pre- 


“Tor Stor on G2 gy 


» enclosing ‘one,| 


EPACKIS and ERICAS, ditto “18s. to 246. 
RHODODENDRONS, ditto... |") 9s. to 183, 2 
KALMIa LATIFOLIA. 12s. to 185 


HARDY AZALEAS, including fine 
Belgian varieties ae ane +. 93, to 18s, 
MOSS AND PKOVENCE ROSES "10s, E 
LILACS, GUELDRE ROSES, DEUT- « 
ZIAS, WEIGELA ROSBA, &ec. .., 12s, 
The above are all beautifully grown, and well established in 
pots, and are fit for immediate forcing. Remittances respect. 
fully requested trom unknown correspondents, 


treated liberally. No ch 
Station on the South-western or South-eastern Railways, 


payment only, the first remittance to secure the first selection, 
Post-office orders are requested to be made payable at Chelsea, 

GAIETY.—A small, distinct, and pleasing variety, top petals 
rich mulberry, with a pink margin, lower petals spotted with 
the same, a close grower, and very free, the leading fancy 
flower of the season, 21s, 

BELLE MARIE —A fine, distinct flower, smooth, and of fine 
substance, top petals rich mulberry, margined with crimson, 
lower petals with the same ; constant and free ; the only fancy 
Geranium that obtained a certificate at the Royal Botanic 
Exhibition of 1848, 21s, 


NE PLUS ULTRA.—A great novelty, top petals deep crim- 
son, shaded with purple ; lower petals much the same colour, 
having a delicate margin of pale pink, a well-defined white 
throat, very distinct, the truss having very much the appear- 

nce of an Auricula flower ; a close grower, and very free, 21s, 

PERF ECTION.—Top petals bright rose, margined with 
white; lower petals spotted with rosy lilac; free bloomer, con- 
stant, and excellent habit. 10s, 6d. 

DELIGHT.— Ground colour blush, top petals haying a beau- 
tiful pink blotch, and prettily pencilled with rose; fine habit, 
and tree bloomer. 7s 6d. 

PILOT.—Ground colour white; top petals blotched with 
mulberry, lower petals having a spot of the same colour on 
each ; fine dwarf habit, and very free. 10s. 6d. 

W. A., having a few packets of Faucy Geranium Seed to dis- 


pose of, begs to offer the same at 2s, 6d, per packet of 40 seeds, 
Battersea, Oct, 26, 


ART anp NICKLIN, Frorists, Guildford, re- 

Spectfully offer the undernamed PLANTS, strong and 
Healthy, ail of which are well known, and established in cha- 
racter : 

GERANIUMS.—Rosalind, Star, Emily, Crusader, Field 
Marshal, Loveliness, Blanche, Mont Blane 2, Alonza, Victory, 
Symmetry, and Belle of the Village. 2U, the set, 

PANSIES.—Juventa, Premier, Polyphemus, Negro, Con- 
ductor, Uttoxeter Hero, Lucy Neal, Pre eminent, Criterion, 
Gem, Viceroy, Lucy Ashton, Marchioness of Lothian, Helen, 
Mrs. Beck, Androcies, Heroine, California, Ariel, and Duchess 
a aaron 1. the set, 

a HSIAS. — Striata, Unic ue, Ignea, Multiples, Mirabili 
Sir J. Falstaff, Don Gi vanni: Badctel Wrglaride: lus. the nae 


d CAMELLIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, &c. 
HANDLER anp SONS, Nurserymen, Vauxhall, 
London, are now sending out healthy young plants, with 
flower buds, of good sorts of CAMELLIAS, at 80s per dozen, 
package included. Also good plants, for flowering this autumn, 
of the best and newest varieties of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, at 
12s per dozen, package included. Z ‘ 
C. and Sons have also to offer a fine Stock of, large plants of 
China Arbor-vite, Hollies, Common Laurel, Box, Scarlet Ar- 
butus, &c., at very moderate prices. 


J anp J. FAIRBAIRN having an immense Stock 
e of remarkably fine FRUIL TREES, trained and un. 
trained, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries, in a large assortment of the most ap- 
proved kinds; also a very large stock of*ornamental Forest 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Evergreens, on land they are 
anxious to clear, are induced respectfully to solicit the atten« 
tion of Gentlemen planting to an inspection of the same, whick 
they intend to offer at such prices for cash as they hope will 
insure their liberal orders, : a 

* J. and)J. F.:also beg leave to solicit the attention of Gentle. 
men wishing to furnish Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c., to 
their stock of Cape Heaths, Epacrises, Chinese Azaleas, 
Boronias, &c., which is unusually large and fine this season, 
to which they will affix the most moderate prices, to induce the 
favour of extensive orders. 

Nurseries, Clapham, near London, Oct. 26, 


HOICE FRUITS, &c.— Planters are respectfully 
informed that YOUELL anp Co, possess an extensive 
stock of strong and healthy plants of the uader-mentioned : 
FASTOLFF RASPBERRRY (true), as originally sent out by. 
Youell and Co,, 15s. per 100, 
Large White do., 24s. per 100. 
Cornwall’s Victoria, 8s. per 100. 
CURRANTS.—Improved large White Dutch, 5s. per dozen, 
Large Black Naples, 6s. per dozen, 
Raby Castle, or Victoria (red), 6s. per dozen, 
Knight’s Sweet Red, 6s. per dozen, 
Kuight’s Large Red, 6s. per dozen, 
Red Grape, 4s. per dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES of the finest sorts, by name, selected for 
size, combined with flavour, 5s, per dozen. 
RHUBARB.—Myatv’s Linneus, Mitcheli’s Royal Albert, and 
Myatt’s Victoria, 12s. per dozen, 
Youell’s Tobulsk, fine, for forcing, 6s. to 9s. per dozen. 
ASPARAGUS,—Giant, strong, 4 years old, for forcing, 5s. 
er 100, 
p> do, 2 and 3 years old, 2s, 6d, and 3s, 6d. per 100, 
SEAKALE, s'rong, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
WHITELHORN, twice transplanted (very strong), 7s. 6d. 
er 1000. 
pe 1 and 2 years transplanted, 4s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. per 1000, 
Do. 4 years, strong and fine, with an abundance of fibrous 
roots, as good as transplanted, 3s. per 1000, or 120. 10s. 
per 100,000, 

Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots of the newest and most approved kinds, selected from 
the gardens of the London Horticultural Society, and war. 
rauted true to name, can be eupplied in maiden-and trained 
treés of the finest quality, and forward for bearing, 

Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


LANTING SEASON.—NURSERY GROUNDS, 
RED LODGE, NORTH STONEHAM, NEAR SOUTH. 
AMPTON.— An unlimited supply of every description of 
FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS, AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, may be pro- 
cured from these extensive grounds, at the most reasonable 
prices, printed Catalogues of which may be had of the pros 
prietor, WM. ROGERS, Sen., NuzseRYMAN AND CoNTRACTING 
PLANTER, 

Tran-planted Forest Trees, 1 to 2 feet, adapted for extensive 
Forest or Coppice Planting, usually solu by the thousand 5 and 
also of a large size, for Uruamental Planting, or immediate 
effect, from 3 to 12 feet, the prices varying from 25s, to 51 p. 100. 

Ash, Beecb, Birch, 15s, to 3s. per 1000; Spanish Chestnut, 
20s., 30s., and 40s. ; Larch Fir, 7s. 6d. to 20s. ; Spruce, 20s., 30s., 
and 40s. ; Scotch, 10s., 15s., and 2Us. ; Pinaster, 10s., 15s., and 
20s.; Sea Pine, adapted for exposure to the 8ea, 15s., 25s., and 
40s.; Mahonia, for cover, 40s to 80s. ; Hazel, 15s., 20s., and 
35s. ; Englisn Oak, 15s., 20s., and 40s, ; Poplar, 20s., 30s., and 
40s. ; Quicks, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 

Planting contracted for to any extent from 51, to 201, per acre, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Rhododendron ponticum, 2 to 6 inches, 20s., 40s., and 80s. per 
1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fic for working, 10s per 100 ; 14 to 
2 feet, strong, 20s, to 40s. per 100, fit for planting out at once to 
cover; 4 to 6 feet, single stems, for working the beautiful 
scarlet and other fine kinds, 5). per 100, Tree Rhododendrons 
may thus become as generally cultivated as Tree Roses, 
Scarlet Rhododendrons, 18s. perdozen ; hybrid scarlet, lilac, 
and white, with large handsome trusses of flowers. 4 to 6 inches, 
25s. ; 1 foot, 40s. per 100 ; Kalmia latifolia, 2 to 4 inches, 8s, to- 
12s. 6d. per 100; 1 to 2 feet, blooming buds, 50s. per 100 3 2 to 
3 feet, fine, 75s. per 100 ; Epigzea repens, 50s. per 100; and all 
other American plants at equally low prices, 

Dwart Rose Stocks fur working, 8s. per 10U ; Single Camellias, 
25s., 40s., and 50s, per 100, fit for working ; Double Camellias, 
of sorts, on own roots, 6 to 9 inches, 12s, per dozen; Pinus 
(Abies) Douglasi, from seed, 6 to 9 inches, 102. per 100 or 30s, 
per dozen; Arbutus, 12 inches, 8s, per 100; 14 foot, 20s. per 
100 ; 2 feet, 30s. per 100 ; Laurel, 8s. to 20s, per 100 ; Laurustious, 
bedded, 40s. per 1000, 8s. per 100; Variegated Holly, 1 foot, 25s, 
per 100; Ciematis azure1 grandiflora, 6s. per dozen, 42s. per 
100; Deutzia scabra, 2 feet, 12s. 6d, per 100; Common China 
Rose, 12s, ud, per 100 ; Tree Roses of the most select kinds, 51, 
per 100; Dwart Roses, 50 sorts, named, 50s. per 100; Double 
White, Double Red, and N. w Crimson Thorns, 40s. per 100, 63. 
per dozen; Large Dutch Honeysuckles, 12s, 6d, per 100; Giant 
Trish Ivy, 8s. per 100, 

The prices are tor wholesale, if ordered in less quantities a 
higher price will be charged. All orders above 5i. carriage 
paid to London, 


American purchasers will find great advantages in procuring 


Parties wishing for a part and not the whole of a set will be 
arge for package, and sent free to any 


their supplies trom these grounds, from their proximity to the 
Docks whence the American steam-packets take their. de- 
parture, thus saving the delay-ermd-expenses of Land Carriage, 
LSE y 
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M. FOSTER, NurseryMan, Se&epsMAN, and 
Fortier, Stroud, Gloucestershire, has a large stock of 
good transplanted LARCH «f various sizes to offer ; prices will 
be given on application, with samples if required, 
'B. W. F. bas a choice selection of Fruit trees for walls, 
orchards, &c, Also Seeds, de. 
Nd SALE, 250 PINE PLANTS, the property of 
a Gentleman; consisting of 100 Fruiting Plants, 20 in 
Fruit, 100 successions, and about 50 Crowns and Suckers, 
The greater part are Black Jamaicas, a ein excellent condition, 
and perfectly clean.—For particulars apply to R. Maekay, 
Btoke Newington London. 


WUODLANDS NURSERY, M4 RESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIFLD SU-SEX, 
y bigs PLANTING SEASON being near at hand, 
WM, WOOD aud SON respectfully, iofurm their friends 
that their stock of ROSES is this season more extensive than 
ever, In addition to the above, the Norsery abounds in every 
description of SEEDLING AND TRANSPLANTED FOREST 
TREES; also Ame:ican, Evergreen, and Flowering Shrubs, 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, &c., &c,, well worthy the atten- 
tion of gentlemen planting. 
Catal vues will be sent ‘ree on application, 


wl phe DUUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 3s. per 

dozen, The most fragrant and earliest flowering of all the 
Narcissus. ROBEKT HALL begs to advise the arrival of his 
Annual Importation of the above-named BULBS, in fine 
healthy condition. Also, fine Dutch HYACINTHS 6s. per 
dozen, or 3.dozen for 15s. Crocus, Jonquils, Tulips, &., at his 
Foreign Warehouse, 63, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
facing the Chapel. Priced Catalogues may be had by post, and 
postage stamps taken in payment, 


HYACINCHS AND OTHER ROOTS. 


Peres NEW PRICED CATALOGUE, OF 
BULBOUS ROOTS 


Es just published, and can be had on application, gratis. | 
Ft contains a Descriptive List of all the best Hyacinths, |. 


Tulips, Iris, Ranunculus, Anemones, Crocus, Liliums, 
Gladiolus, Tama, &c, with some eacellent CULTURAL 
ADVICE as to the best method of growing them. 
Be found of great service tv all yrowers. 

The ‘‘Cojlections of Seeds” sent out by us having given,such 
universal satisfaction, we have been induced to offer the follow- 
ing ‘‘Collections of Roots,” which we are certain will pleaseevery 
purchaser, 

For the List of Roots contained in the Collections, see our 
mew Book Catalogue, 


COLLECTIONS, OF BULBS, £& sd, 
No, 1 Collection, all the most approved sorts we 8 Q 0 
No. 2 C. liection, containing smalier quantities matey Ou 
No. 3 Collection, fora smal! Garden... aa » wo g 
For details of Collections, see Catalogue. 

100 Hyacinths in, 100, very, fine sorts, Purchaser’s 
selection nee =? mg ae ay «» 3 9 0 
100 Hyacinths in 50 fine sorts, Purchaser’s selection 210 0 
50 Hyacioths in 50 superior aorts ditto 110 0 
50 Hyacinths in 25 superior sorts ditto a Tea | 
24 Hyacinths in 12 superior varieties ditto «» 912 0 
12 Hyacintbs in 12 superior varieties ditto 0 6 0 


Where the selection of Hyacinths is left to W. E. R. 
and Co., they request to be informed whether they are 
intended for wuer, pots, or the open ground, also 
whether single or double Hyacinths are preferred. 


Tt will |, 


Andromeda floribunda, fine blooming plants, per dozen 18 0 

25 Azaleas, new bardy Belgian varieties, on their own 
roots, with fl»wrr-buds, one of a sort, by name, SAT 
25 Aoverican Azaleas, ditto ditto Ae ion aD 
6 Audromedas, of sor's, including floribunda ssa 1, 8 
6 Kalmias and Ledumg, one of asorc, by name “wo BO 
12 Hardy Heaths, of sorts, ditto “Fe as te 0 
125 Hardy American Shrubs, one of asort byname .., 10 6 

12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties ma oa Pe ae aes 0 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 73s. 6d. to .., 10 6 
Fine Hardy Scarlet thododendrons, 2 feet, per doz. ... 10 0 

Fine Seedling Rhododendrong, 1 foot, hardy hybrid vars., 

per 100 a “af aap ai ons vee 20r O 
Evergreen Oaks and Berberis, in varieties, per 100 Pe Fl! 
Cedar of Lebanon, 3.feet, well growa in pots, per doz,.., 10 0 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort. by name a wr ¢@ 
50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roote, by name we 1 0 
12 Tea-scented Roses, one of a sort, by name, in pots... 9 0 
Standard and hal'-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s,and 15 0 
Moes Roses, per 100. obs pe om oo, oy 0 
New Crimsou Moss Rose, per dozen on apie, ¢ 

Bourbon Koses, and Geant des Batailles, in pots, 
per dozen we wes 6 


Evergreens, Ornanental Sheabs, Superior Fruit Trees, 
furnish New Walls, Gardens, and Pleasure Grounds. Also 
Choige Plants for New Conservatories, Wc, Packages forwarded 
to any part of the Unired Kingdom or the Continent, 

Fine Dwarf and Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarmes, 


7, ESSRS. J. ano H. BROWN inform the nobility 
and gentry they supply, large or small quantities of fine 
&e,, to 


Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries. The best and 
most approved eorts of these respective kinds, true to 8 d 
name, each, 2s 6d., or per dozen SF sate 0 
Untrained or Maiden Ditto, ls. 6d. each, or per dozen .. 15 0 
Apples, Dwarfs and Standands of best sorts, perdozem,, 15 0 
Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 0 
Fine Figs, Medlars, Walnuts, snd Mulberries, each ..,. 2 9 
Strong Vines from eyes and layers, in pots, perdozen.., 15 0 
Filberts, new thin shelled and red skinned, per duzen,,, 3 0 
Strawberries, all the varieties by the dozen or 100, 


CHOICE AMERICAN PLANTS, 


Scotch R»ses, one of a sort, per dozen “6 ay ly 
Double White and Purple Primula Sinensis, each .,, 1 
12. Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants 25 
. 380 


12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto a 


50 Superior Greenhouse Plants, one of asort, byname... 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one. of a sort, by name 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
oer ove 0 
12: Orchidaceous Plants, choice species, and good plants 30 0 
12 Newest, Chrysanthemums, distinct varieties sii oe, 
12: New Dwarf Liliputian Chrysanthemums, ditto «. LO 0 
Fine New Yellow Picotees and Carnations of best 
show sorts, with names, per pair ee tant ee 
Pinks, very. best show sorts, by name, per dozen pair 12 0 
Violets: Arborea, Russian, and Neapolitan, per doz, 4 0 
Tree Pony arborea, tine vars., strong plants, perdoz, 12 0 
Fancy, and other Geraniums, best sorts, per dozen... 9 0 
Passifloras, Jasmioums, and Clematia, of sorts, each , 6 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 choice Pinus, for oan 100.0 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, Lilies, and all kinds of Dutch 
roots for forcing, dc, 
Albion Nureery, Stoke Newington, London, Oct. 26, 


BA anpD BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS, SELECT 
ROSES AND SHRUBS, HARDY CLIMBING AND HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS, PRIZE GOOSEBERRIES, Ge., sent 
by post on application, Our DUTCH BULBS have arrived in 
fine condition. The following selections are off-red : 


When thé choice is left to them they generally send about | wy ACINTHS IMPORTED, with printed instructions, 


two-thirds double, and one-third single, which gives a}|' 


greater variely. Purchasers may rely upon really good 


for pots, ground, or glasses, 50 varieties, in very 9, d- 
choice assortment Ae ose aa an 
25 do., 15s. to 25s. ; 12 do. 6s.to ... 5 15 


oc 


sorts being selected when the choice is left to ourselves, |'\RaNUNCULUSES, free by post, with printed instruc- 


and we will guarantee to give them satisfaction. 


For Catalogues, and further information, apply to 
WILLIAM £. RENDLE anpd Co,, 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 
N,B. Our Hyacinths and other roots have just arrived from 
Holiand in excelient condition. 


FIRST CLASS CRIMSON FIZARRE CARNATION, 
OOD’S «SOUTH LONDON,” which was awarded, 


a First Class Certificate at the Royal South Lendon |’ 


Show in 1849, and received the highest evcomiums from the 
fMvricultural press at the time, is now ready for sending out. 
Beivg above the average size, it will be found a first-rate 
flower jor showing in collections, as well as single blooms. 
Price, 10s. per pair, postage f-ee, : 
Also Woop’s “MR. HERBERT,” a first class. heayy-edged) 
purple Picotee, at 5s. per pair, postage free. | 
Cash with orders tront unknown cor-espondents. is respect- 
fully requested.— Woop and I|nGaamM, Nurseries, Huntingdon, 
NEW GERaNIUMS, CLINERARIAS, &, 
ENJAMIN. R. CANT, St. Johu-street, Nursery, 
Coichester, begs to offer strong, handsome, healthy plants, 


of the undermentioued, feeling coufident they will give entire 
Satisfaction. 


GERANIUM, Magnificent (Foquett’s) «. each %s..6d, 

“7 Gipsy Bride (Fuster’s) Arh og Reel me tiobas 

” Field Marsbal (Symons’) .,, T 6G, 

5 Priace of Urange (Hoyle’s) .., T 6 

sf Crusader \Hoyle’s) ... “03 2 & 

a Brilliant (Topping’s) ... ae eae 2 6 
RBANCY GERANIUMS, Albouii (tienderson’s) ae ee 
” » Hero of Surrey (Gaines’) 2 6 


: CINERARIAS. 
Annie. (Henderson) each Is. 0d | Lady Gertrude (Hender- 


Adela Villiers, do, . 38 6 son) wa +. each 2s, 04) 
Angelique, do. ... «. 2 0 |'Matilda, do, sar, 
Bessy, do. a ... 2 0 |) Nymph, do, act Sas AeA 
Carlotta Grisi, do, «. 2 6 |'Ochelio (Mackie’s) an & 
Delight, do. ne .. 2 0 | Speciosa (Wendergon),,, 1 0 
Eleanor, do. 3 « L 0 | San-pareii (Kendall) .,.2 0 
Emperor, do. ... «. 2 0 | Weliapgton (Henderson) 2 0 
Fiora M'‘lIyvor, do. ae a 6 Zz. 0 


at Wedding Ring, do. ,,. 
Calceolaria grandis (small) J «. each 25. 6d, 
Escallonia macrantha (small) aces Ae 
Hoya bella aes eee os on a, RIG 
Mitraria coccinea... a from Is. 6d, to 2. 6 
i ‘be usual discount to the Trade. 

N.b. Havirg avery large stock of Geraniums ‘ Field Mar- 
shal” and‘ Prince of Orange,” B. R. C. is induced to. offer 
them to the Trade at 2U, 10s. per dozen, 

Carriage paid to Loudou aud Norwich and all intermediate 
Stativos on the Hastern Counries and Eastera Union Railways, 


eo BE SOLD,—From 5000 to 6000 Seedling Wal- 

Dut-irees, 15.to 30 inches in bright, and about 1000 Com- 

mon China Rose-trees, of this yexi’s yrowtb.— For price inquire, 

Brecneid, to Mr. WitLiam Cougs, Duke’s Head Inn, Romsey, 
ants. 


TU BE DISPUSED Or, a NUKSERY anp SEED 


BUSINESS, eliyibly -ituared in a igh ly increasing neigh- 
bourh.od, wich an unexpired Lease of 22 years, Amy person 
cCommanning a capital vetween 2Oyl, and 3u0L, will find this an 
Opporiunity seidum to be met wih.—For turther particulars 


apply by letter to H, B., at the Office ot this Paper, 


tions for culture: 100 rootsin 100 very fine va- 


rieties, from supe’ b seediivgs and others oo, 2 0 
50 roots, in 50 superb ceedling varieties ... «. 40 0 
25 ditto 25 ditto ditto aes one 22: 6 
50 ditto 450 fine varieties aos as «. 1d 0 
Finest mixed, per 100, 10s. ; fine mixed, 5s, (6s, free 

by post). 

ANEMONES,—100 superb named double varieties aoe, 0% 

50 ditto, 18s.; 25 ditto... 10 


Finest mixed, per 100, 10s, 6d. ; fine mixed, per100 7 
Fine mixed, single, per 1b. ab aas one 
GLADIOLL—50 splendid early and late varieties oa, BD 
25 ditto, 30s.; 12 ditto . 17 


SeRoonrace 


12 splendid early varieties, 10s, 6d, ; 12 fine ditto... 6 
Fine mixed early hybrids, per dozen as aww oS 
Colvillii, 3s. 6d, per duzen; Colyilli rubrum, 7s. 6d. 
per dozen; C. superbum, 5s per dozen; Ganda- 
vensis, 5s. per dozen; Pscittacinus, ls. 6d. per 
dozen; P. sanguineus, 7s. 6d, per dozen; Insig- 
nis, 18s per dozen, d 
EARLY TULIPS.—320 roots, in 30 fine varieties ase. 10 
60 roots, in 30 ditto, 18s; 90 roots, in 30 ditto op, 20, O 
20 roots, in 20 fine varieties per mae cap. heel 
40 ditto, in 20 ditto, 12s. 6d. ; 60 ditto, in 20 ditto... 17 0 
Very fine mixed varieties, per dozen ae Pe 2 
DOUBLE TULIPS.—12 roots of 12 fine varieties a 
24 ditto, in 12 varieties, 7s. Gd, ; 36 ditto, in 12 va- 
| rieties .., oe ae one ope a. L0G 
LATE TULIPS.—50 choice varieties, 50s.; 25 ditto ... 30 0 
Finest mixed, 15s. per 100; fine mixed, per100 ... 6 0 
IRIS.—30. splendid English varieties ... ss so 1s 6 
20 ditto, 9s. ; 12 ditto e one ass on, Ga 
Very fine, without names, mixed, per 100... coe, 10: 10) 
12 fine German varieties, 9s. ; mixed, per doz. an ome 0 
CROCUS,—100 roots of each of 13 showy varieties .,. 28 0 
50 roots of each, 15s, ; separate varieties, p. 10), 2s.to 3 0 
NARCISSUS, JONQUILS, and all other roots in great 
variety, at low prices. (See Catalogue.) 
SELECT PLANTS, 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. —100 showy va- 
rieties ... Rae Av. nr ies ve, a 0 
50 ditto, 17s, 6d. ; 25 ditto, 103, 6d. ; 12 ditto dan. |, ee 
100 superior and new varieties a5 oa som JO 
50 ditto, 303,; 25-ditto, 17s. 6d. ; 12 ditto ... com, ERD 
25 varieties, best adap'ed tor rockwork, 12s,; 12for 7 6 
ANTIRRHINUMS.—12 tne and showy varieties mat 8 al 
12 euperior and new varieties (Wooller’s, &c.) ros UO 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, fine plants for flowering.—12 
splendid .cew.-varieties .., a8 ang aoe Sp 0 
60 best varieties, including the above uae oo 40-0 
40 ditto, 30s. ; 25 fine vars., 178. 6d ; 12 ditto co ee 
CAMELLIAS.—12 fine varieties, well set with buds .,, 30 0 
INDIAN AZALEAS,—12 very fine varieties, 18s.; 6 do, 10 0 
CAPE HEATHS —1? fine early flowering varieties .,, 12 0 
HAKDY AZALEAS,—12 splendid distinct varieties ... 15 0 
Fine mixed, 9s, per doz. ; Jarge yellow, per doz. ... 9 0 
ROSES in exteusive variety. (See Catalogue.) 
PAHONIES,—Herbaceous varieties, mixed, perdoz, ... 6 0 
ot arborea papaveracea, each “cr we ae 
RIBES.—6 fine flowering varieties... a: os | OD 
HARDY SHRUBS,—12 new and select varieties <P a8, 


Goods free to London, and, for long carriage, extra articles 
presented, Remittances requested from unkoown corre- 
spondenis, Post-oitice orders payable to STERHEN BROWN, or 
to Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffulk. 


EWARD.—ALEXANDER RUSSELL, supposed 
to assume the name of James Alexander, a gentlé« 
man’s Gardener, formerly in the employ of George Robins, 
Exq.; then in the service of B, Brande, Esq., of Turn« 
ham Green; then with Lord Lonsdale, of Barnes, Surrey; 
and latterly, with B, Lumley, Esq., ‘* The Chaneellors,” Ham« 
mersmith. The said Alexander Russell is a native of Scotland, 
speaks with a broad accent, is about 55 years of age, 5 feet 6 or 
7 inches in height, round shoulders, sandy whiskers, and @ 
downcast look. Avy person giving information as to his place 
of residence, if. living, or place of burial, if dead, will be hand~ 
somely rewarded, Apply. personally, or by letter addressed to 
H. F., Mr. Luff’s, Bootmaker, Kew, Surrey, 


TO GENTLEMEN PLANTING FRUITS, AND TO THE 
TRADE-IN GENERAL, 
J OHN BELL, having disposed of his Nursery 
Businss, begs to offer the remainder of his fine healthy 
Stock of FRUIT TREES, at the following low prices, having 
only a short time to clear the Ground; 


APPLES. Per Doz, Per 100. 
Dwarf Plants <a ae oss «. £0 48. £1 108. 
Standards .., a oo one oes 09 3 0 
Espaliers was or ome A ti 
PEARS. 
Dwarf Plants ake ove oes oss 06 20 
Standards .., <a oop ass A O12 4@ 
Pyrumidal, fine bushy .., mis nn Meee fe 
Espaliers.., y, den » wi, & @ 
PLUMS. 
Dwarf Plants aaa #, aus ie 0-6 2 @, 
Standards ... oa * ais oo Ol & @ 
Espaliers ... dint mm eS. 4 016 6 0 
CHERRIES, 
Dwarf Plants dol "ante, Pinte cca a 
Btandardy, .», «el os). jes) eee a 
Espaliers ... bg one oF oy 018 6 @ 
Dwart Maiden Plants .., ave one 0 9 30 
vs Euminate” see esta Stee Seema ane 
Standard Trained... ie Pare ee Yt 
Figs, of sorts ee Ae a0 ao eae Be 
Gooseberries, 100 varieties ese oO” OM 
Currants, black, white, and red wa em 6OCR 
Fine Standard Roses, ... ds «a O12 40 
Har ng ” by oat) oe A ue 2 
Dwarf worked, 6 to 12,inches ... Pome St a ae 


Catal gues will be sent by inclosing one penny stamp 
J. Beuu’s, 3, Exchange-street, Norwich. 
A remittance requested from unknown correspondr até, 
Strong, 4-year-old Whitethorn, 2s. 6d. per 1000, in, large 


quantities, 


quantities... ee 
TEX VIOLA ARBOREA, on PERPETUAL 

TREE VIOLET,—ViotA ARBOREA, or the PaareruaL 
Tree VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous. inquiries.for the 
above, and,great satisfaction giyen by, the planta sent, out last 
season by EpwagD TILEY, he begs to state that he has.this 
year a fiae stock of the aboye beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this. being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica; they bloom freely,from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent « large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose sou, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E. T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen. them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy, heads to them, 
and huodreds of blooms on them at the eame time, Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
1l. per hundred, 

‘Also he bas a fine atock of that splendid YELLOW VLOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In.colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1g, 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY,—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet, 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved trom 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet, ee 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the beat, varieties, 1s, per — 


acket, 
A WINTER CUCUMBER,.—Lord Kenyon’s Fayourite, 2s, 6d. 
per packet, 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by EpwarD Tikext Sis sbeponinte Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Church-yard, Bath. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PLANTERS 
IN GENERAL. 


Wy eiam YOUNG, Nusseryman. and ConTRact- 
InG PLANTER, begs to inform persons engaged in 
Planting, that his extensive Stock of FOREST TREES, 
EVERGREENS, and HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
SHHUBS, is this season finer than it has b,en for many years 
past. The Forest Trees consist of strong bedded Alder, Ash, 
Beech, Birch, Spanish Chestnut, Hazel, Red-heart. Willow, 
Scotch and Larch Firs, &c., all 2 to 3 and 3 to 4 teet high, A 
large quanti'y of English Oak, from 3:to 8 feet high, very fine. 
The Kvergreens comprise large Spruce, Silver, Weymouth, 
Sco'ch and Larch Firs, from 6 to 12 feet, well grown, and will 
‘remove with safety; common and Portugal Laurels, Green 
‘Hollies, American, Chinese, and Siberian Arbor-Vite; Pinus 
maritima, austriaca, and other Evergreens in great abundance, 
About 500 Quercus sessiliflora or Fir Oak, about 6 feet in the 
stem, witt fine heads ; will remove with safety; they are well 
adapted for avenues or park scenery, F + 
Gentlemen planting new places or improving their estates 
will do well to apply to Mr. ¥., ashe has had considerable ex~ 
perience in planting in all its branches, apd. from the quantity 
of large Evergreens he grows.is enabled to contract to any ex- 
tent at a very reasonable rate, ¥ 
Mr. Y. has also a very fine collection of Coniferous. plants, 
from 2 to4 feet, and large specimens, com isupg of Cedars 
Deodara aud Lebanon; Araucaria imbricata, Cryptomeria 
japonica, Taxodium sempervirens, Pinus. insignis, Abies 
Dougiasii, &c., of which he would invite a personal seepec 
His priced Catalogue is now ready, and can be had, on appli- 
cation, for two postage stamps, . = 
An immense ies of stroog bedded. Whitethorn or Quick 
for Fencing :and Mahonia aquifolium, or American Berberry, 
for cover, which will be sold cheap if taken iD quantity. 
Milford Nursevies, near Godalming, two _miles from the 
Godaiming Station of the South- Western Railway, where con- 
veyances can always be obtained, 


; 5 APITALISTS, BUILDERS, NURSERYMEN, 
ah SA TC ET-GARDENER. AND OTHERS. 
ELIGIBLE OrPORTUNITY. 
fe BE LET, from 30 to 40 acres of LAND (old 
Pasture to be broken up), on long leases, in suitable lots 
bouc one mile from a rising sea- 
p re ond market town adjoiving a turnpike-road, with exten- 
sive frontage. For furthe: particulars, apply by letter, prepaid, 
to S L., Box 100, Post-office, Gloucester. N.b. Near a railway 
station. 


for any of the above purposes, & 
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EW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—MYATY’S 
N « SURPRISS&,”—This is a variety raised from the British 
Queen, which it resembles, though of a more robust habit, and 
a very free bearer, producing a greater abundance of those 
large angular-shaped Strawberries than any other variety, and 
finishing off the last fruit of a good size, price 50s. per 100. 

Alao Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s. British Queen, Globe, Mammoth, 
Comte de Paris, Hooper’s Seedling, Keens’ Seedling, Swan- 
aton’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 3s. 6d. Fertilised Hautbois, 5s. 
@uth'l’e Black Prince, 10s. 6d, per 100. Kitley’s Goliah, 33, 6d. 
per doz,,, or 20s, per100.—Manor Farm, Deptford, 


LARGE SURPLUS STOCK OF FOREST TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c., NOW ON SALE AT 

RENDLE’S NURSERY, PLYMOUTH. Esvastisnep 1785, 
yy mare EB. RENDLE anv CO., PLymourn, have 

@ large SURPLUS STOCK of the following 
TREES and SHRUBS ; and as the ground is required 
for other purposes, they will be sold at the following 
Jow. prices : 

*,* CARRIAGE FREE (See below:) 

THORNS OR QUICK.—10,000 fine transplanted Thorns, 
from 12 to 15 inches, high, for 3), 10,000.one-year old Seed 
lings, at ls, 6d. per 1000, - 

LARCH FIRS.—We have a very large stock of fine stuff, 
about 8 feet’ in height; the price will only-be 18s. per 1000 it 
5000 are taken, 

TURKEY. OAKS,—Fine, handsome, well-selected trees, well 
transplanted, 80s. per 1000, worth at least 20s. per 100. 

BERIS AQUIFOLIUM.—A large quantity of fine stuff, 
Winches, 16s; per 100; This is a fine Shrub for underwood, — 

SCOTCH FIR —Large:stock: of fine. stuff, 24 to 30: inches in 
height, 18s, per 1000, if 5000 are taken, 

PINUS AUSTRIACA.—We have an extensive stock of this 
valuable tree, of the: finest possible growth, 12 to 18 inches, 
fine,and stout, 35s. per 1000. 

RHUBARB: MITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT, the earliest of 
all. — We have more than a thousand strong roots, 15s. per 
dozen. These will produce abundantly next Spring, if planted 


now 

RAUBARB;: MYATT’S. VICTORIA, very.strong roots, 153, 
ve dozen; smaller ditto, 9s. per dozen. YOUELL’S TO- 

OLSK, 33. per dozen. 

RASPBERRIES: RENDLE’S LARGE BEEHIVE.—This is 
@large handsome variety, very prolitio, delicious flavour, aud 
has given the most complete satisfaction to all, Strong Canes, 
20s, per 100; 3s. per dozen. 

UELL’S FASTOLFF, 10s. per 100. 

S@PRAW BERRIBS!: KITLEY’S GOLIAG, 39. 6d, per dozen ; 
20s, per 100, CUTHILL’S BLACK PRINCE, 2s, per dozen; 
10s. per 100. AU the following excellent sorts at 3s. 6d, per 100: 
Myatv’s Eliza, Mammoth, British Queen, Globe, Prolific, 
Victoria, Cooper's: Seedling; Elton, Keens’ Seedling, Cvle’s 
Prolific, Deptford: Pine; and Roseberry. 

SEAKALE AND ASPARAGUS in large quantities, very 
reasonable, 

BEST DOUBLE RUSSIAN MATS, 51. per 100. 

BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS, very superior to the old 
Sort, 6s. per doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES,.—Some of the best known, 30s. per 100, 
ae plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s. per 
-dozeu, 

ILEX OAK.—Fine plants, im pots, 18 to 24 inches, 5s, per 
dozen, worth 10s. per dozen, 

CEDRUS DEODARA,—Fine stock of nice young seedling 
plants, two years old, in pots, 6s. per dozen. 


Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, }, 


and Fruit Trees can be obtained for one penny stamp. 


All orders above 5/. will be delivered CarriacEe 
Free to any Station on the Great. Western, Bristol 


and Exeter, or South Devon Railways; or to Cork, |; 


Dublin, or Belfast. Steamers from this port to Cork, 
Dublin, and Belfast, twice a week. 

The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth ; 
the station being within one minute’s walk from our 
Counting-house. 

First ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFERENCE. ALL 
ORDERS: WILL BE Execurep In Strict Rotation, 


WiLLIAM E. RENDLE and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth, 
Established 1786, 
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Srrance as are many of the effects produced in 
plants by parasitic fungi, none perhaps is more so 
than the enormous development of the different 
parts of Indian Corn when attacked by the Mame 
smut. It is not quite certain that the peculiar 
disease described by Scuwernzz is identical with the 
European malady, but from specimens received from 
South Carolina we believe it to be so, and if this be 
the case the excrescences. are sometimes as much as 
2 feet long. Be this however as it may, the pro- 
tuberances in the common Maize smut are sufficiently 
surprising. Every part of the plant is liable to be 
attacked. The stem, upper leaves, and’ especially 
the bracts, become immensely swollen under the 
attacks of this malady, and the ovaries, ovules, and 
male blossoms are not exempt. Bonarous records a 
case in which even the filiform pistils were swollen 
to the thickness of a Wheat stalk. 

The parts affected are at first white or tinged. with 
red, smooth, and juicy ; the cellular tissue becomes 
greatly increased in volume, and. is soon. traversed 
by dark irregular radiating lines, consisting of 
mycelium and spores in different stages of develop- 
ment. The structure is in this state easily made 
out, the parasite being composed of short, irregular 
and, sometimes knotted, colourless threads, springing 
up in the intercellular passages, or within the cells 
themselves, and gradually giving rise to globose or 
slightly elliptic Spores, which are minutely echinu- 
late, and exhibit frequently a regular globose nucleus, 
but Sometimes appear nearly uniform under the 
highest magnifying power. These spores are about 
twice as large, in linear measure, as those of the 


common Oat-smut. The smut-balls, at a certain 
stage of growth, pour out, when torn or ruptured, a 
large quantity of black fluid, which has a peculiar | 
disagreeable somewhat pungent smell, and contains | 
spores, decomposed cells, and fragments of myce- 
lium. At length, when the abundant moisture is 
absorbed, or discharged by some lateral aperture, 
the spores, remaining within the dry skinny enve- 
lope, present a dusty mass mixed with irregular 
threads, which consist of the withered vascular and 
cellular tissues of the parts which were originally 
interposed between the portions immediately in- 
fested with the fungus. If the smutty mass remains 
long in. a moist state, it is itself subject to be infested 
with species of Mucor and other moulds. 

In some parts of France and Italy whole fields 
are destroyed by this gigantic pest, and nothing can 
exceed the disgusting dust where a crop is highly 
infected. We have seen no British specimen before 
the one of which we have given a representation, 
which was sent to us from Little Canford, and. was 
the only one in a fine crop of about half an acre. In 
this case the disease is: confined principally to the 
lower bracts, causing them to swell from the size of 
a nut to that of an Apple. On one of the bracts 
two tubercles project from the under surface, as 
large as, and shaped like a Filbert, though the rest 
of the tissue is quite sound. Some of the ovaries, 
also, are affected, though the greater part of the 
spike shows no symptoms of the disease ; in one 
case either an ovary or axillary bud has swollen to 
such a degree as: to burst its corresponding bract. 

The anthers of Maize have not at present been 
observed to: be attacked. by this disease, but M. 
Aymen speaks of apparently another malady to which 
they are subject, and which causes them to swell 
immensely, and to give out at last a brown or black 
dust. Under these circumstances; the female spikes 
are never attacked, and perfect their seeds. from 
impregnation with the sound pollen of other plants. 

We have not figured the general appearance of a 
plant affected with Ustilago Maydis, in consequence 
of the large space which it occupies; but the 
accompanying cut represents highly magnified views 
of the nascent mycelium and the more or less perfect 
spores. MZ, J. B. 


made there ? 


of ground ? 


design, they are worthless. 


it is necessary to understand in deciding upon the 
arrangement of garden ground. How much it ig 
wanted is evident when we look at the hideous 
deformities that surround us—from the Cockney 
ruins of Mr. A., and the crinkum ecrankums 
of Mrs. B., to the wretched fountains (?) in 
Trafalgar-square, and the disgraceful ugliness of 
Victoria Park. Myr. Kemp may, we believe, be 
taken as an expounder of the views entertained 
by Mr. Paxton on this subject; for he was long 
employed at Chatsworth, and had the manage- 
ment under him of those great operations in Toxteth 
Park and at Birkenhead, which are among the very 
few public parks that an Englishman can point to 
without shame for his country. 

One advantage which we are glad to perceive that 
Mr. Kemp's book affords the reader, is the precision 
with which he directs. how work is to be done; and 
how effects. are or are not to be produced, It is 
easy enough for gentlemen with a wave of the hand, 
and a sie volo sic jubeo gesture, to command this to 
be put in one place, and that to be carried out in 
another; but they would find their ideas materially 
expanded, and their expectations greatly rationalised, 
if they would take the trouble to make themselves, 
in the first instance, acquainted with. possibilities, 
and with the means: that are available for bringing 
about results; In this respect Mr. Kemp will be 
found a safe and useful. guide, For example, the 
following remarks upon grouping plants, a: principle 
admirable in itself, but carried to aridiculous extent 
by a late landscape gardener, puts this part of the 
subject in the only point of view in which it 
deserves to, be considered, 

“To produce strong and striking effects: in a 
garden, there must be not merely a tolerably varied 
collection of plants, well mixed up together, and 
disposed. so. as to give variety and contrast, but 
groups of particular kinds should be planted in 
prominent places, that occasional broader masses of 
a peculiar form or colour may be obtained. From 
three to six or even eight specimens of some showy 
kinds may thus be planted in an irregular group, at 
any jutting point in a bed, or on some swell of a 

mound, and will create a very, striking impression 
by their foliage or flowers. They should be placed 
near enough to each other to grow into a thicket, 
without injury to any of the plants, that only one 
dense mass of heads, and none of the individual 
stems may be seen, and that the effect may be more 
like what one immense specimen would yield. 

“This system of arrangement, combining the 
advantages of massing plants of one sort, without 
any of its evils, is well worthy of being more freely 
pursued than it is at present. A group of pink or 
crimson Rhododendrons of one kind, that will bloonz 
all at once ; of Berberis aquifolium, for both flowers 
and fruit; of the red-flowering Currant, which is al 
the gayer for appearing so early ; of Laburnums, the 
English and Scotch varieties being mixed; of 
common Lilacs; of the Cydonia japonica, with 
only about three plants; of yellow or mixed Azaleas; 
of any bright or dark-flowering sort of Rose; of, 
Daphne laureolus, for its form and scent; or ever 
of common Dogwoods, which are: particularly at- 


Tie approach of winter brings, as usual, many ‘tractive inautumn, when the leaves begin to change 
inquiries as-to the manner of Layrne ovr Garpens, | Colour, and are well fitted for clothing small islands; 
One correspondent wants to know what to do with | °£ Tamarisk, overhanging the steep face of a mound; 
half an acre ; another is perplexed with his dozen. of Broom, in the More open part of an outside 
Should atree be-placed here? Shall an. opening be plantation ; of Savin, Heath, or Cotoneaster micro- 
Would a rockery look well. in that phylla, or Gaultheria shallon, where a tuft of dwarf 
corner ? Where can I stow away my Roses ? plants is wanted ; and, not to multiply examples 
How: shall I carry a walk round a square piece further, ofany variegated, or pale green, or silvery- 

A thousand such questions arise, but leaved variety that does not grow too large ;—will 
they are put in vain to those who are not on the | 244 a novel and most inviting feature to a garden, 
spot to advise; for it may be taken as a general and make it very conspicuous at particular seasons. 
truth, that mere details of arrangement can never 5 : 
be settled except upon: personal inspection, and a annuals, the plan is fully as suitable. 
full knowledge of all the circumstances that Way | eae ALS what splendid displays are created by, 
aid or injure a given operation, either in winter or the various: kinds: of half-hardy plants with whicle 
summer. Plans on paper are useful as guides, but gardens may be decorated in masses during summera’ 
beyond an indication of the general nature of a|S°me things, in fact, which would, when solitary, 
A strict adherence to | be almost. contemptible, acquire a.marked showiness 


“ For the still lower tribe of plants, and‘even for. 
Every one is 


a plan on paper has wholly ruined the. effect of if collected into. a group. And: many annuals, that 


many a place which the genius of the landscape- 
gardener, applied upon the ground, would have 
rendered charming. Hence it is of the first im- 
portance that everybody should make ‘himself 


acquainted. with those general principles, or truths, 
which long experience has shown that we must 
observe, if pleasing or picturesque gardening is the 
object. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that we 
can point to a well-timed and excellent little work 
by Mr. Kemp,* in which is collected with care, and 
arranged with clearness, almost every thing that 


* « How to Lay Out a Small Garden ;” intended as a Guide 
to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or Improving a Piace 
(from a Quarter of an Acre to 30 Acres in extent), with refer- 
ence Sees design and executi u. By Epwarp Kemp, Land- 
scape Gardener, Birkenhead-park, London: BRaDBURY and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


are straggling and poor asindividual objects, become, 
in broad’ patches (which is the best way of! growing. 
them), highly ornamental and handsome.’ 

So again, in directing how artificial embankments 
cam be best executed, we have some highly judicious 
advice, of which the public hardly suspects the 
importance. 

“Tn: shaping,” says Mr. Kemp, “the outlines of 
any raised: masses of earth, a correct and practised 
eye will be the safest guide, Nevertheless, it may 
be remarked that all the more prominent and higher, 
points should also be the fullest, and the roundesf,’ 
and the steepest, while the retiring parts can be 
scooped out and sloped back into a kind of hollow 
basin. This is the shape almost universally found 
on the face of natural hills, where fulness and preci 
pitancy are the common attendants of the more 
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forward projections, but are seldom or never seen 
in the recesses, The reverse of all this, in garden- 
ing, is among the worst features that can be intro- 
duced. Concavity should be rigidly adhered to in 
all the receding portions of mounds. : 

“Undulation of surface is as important in most 
mounds as freedom of outline, only this should be 
proportioned to the scale on which they are formed. 
Such mounds as can be at all fitly introduced into 
small gardens, will, from their limited extent, admit 
of only very trifling undulations, or they will thereby 
become all the more artificial instead of natural, and 
be simply absurd. For a varied and irregular 
ground outline, however, consistency demands some 
little variation and play in the surface line ; and a 
bank that is slightly undulated will look much less 
formal and unnatural. 

“In conformity with the shaping of the ground 
line or face of a bank, its retiring or narrowest parts 
should be the lowest, while the fullest parts are also 
the highest. And if, as is most proper and beauti- 
ful, a straight line drawn through the face of the 
bank, parallel with the back, or taking its general 
direction, would leave no two of the different swells 
or bays at ewactly the same distance from it; soa 
similar horizontal line should show the like irregu- 
larity. Even 2 or 3 inches of difference in all the 
various hollows or elevations of surface will have a 
powerful effect in carrying off every kind of dulness, 
and imparting a graceful freedom. Should a bank 
be tolerably broad, there may be partial undulations 
across as well as along its surface in the wider parts. 
Then, the front swells should be made roundish, 
and fall away to hollows connected with the de- 
pressions in the narrower parts, rising again to a 
more flattened elevation towards the back. Or, for 
variety, the back part may be kept highest, and 
slope away into the same hollow as before, treating 
the projecting front as a flattened arm of the 
general mass. 

“What I have thus described, in terms which 
might lead to the supposition that considerable 
variations of surface were contemplated, refers simply 
to such as can be compassed on a comparatively 
small bank, and on a scale of inches in change of 
height rather than feet. Nothing need be less beau- 
tiful because it is small; and the rules of taste 
embrace the least as well as the greatest things. Nor 
will there be a seeming pretension about the adap- 
tation of such rules as this, in reference to the 
smallest mounds.” 

Let us hope that the appearance of this little work 
will be the commencement of an entire reformation 
inthe decoration of middleclass gardens and pleasure- 
grounds; and that there also we may find the taste 
and judgment which have rendered some English 
Palatial gardens the admiration of everybody ; for 
nothing can be more true than the author’s assertion, 
that the rules of taste embrace the least as well as the 
greatest things. 

Those who wish for plans and more detailed 
instructions upon such a subject, will find them in 
abundance in Lovupon’s Suburban Gardener, of 
which we perceive that anew and greatly improved 
edition has been just published, under the name of 
the Villa Gardener, with between 300 and 400 
plans and designs for gardens of all sorts and sizes. 


As enquiries for the Sranwick Nectarine are 
now becoming numerous, it is desirable to state that 
in the course of the winter a considerable number 
of young trees, propagated by Mr. Rivers, will be 
sold by auction, of which due notice will be given 
in ample time. Mone will be sold by private contract. 


HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

Cuarrer XII.—Groundwork will now tax your 
ingenuity. People may think that the mere act of 
moving ground is one which is beyond the skill of 
anybody to manage badly. Be assured that this is 
a great mistake. Amateurs are particularly clever 
at making a mess of groundwork, and some young 
and green gardeners are not far behind them. 
Certainly, if gardening is an amusement, the ways 
of such gentlemen are sufficiently ludicrous. 

In the first place, buy the lowest priced tools you 
can find ; cheap ironmongers may be found in most 
places. Tools are expensive articles, and it should be 
an object to diminish expenses, especially such as are 
out of sight. As tools are to be used, not looked at, you 
will exercise your taste in picking the nicest looking 
articles you can find. Uncommonly pretty things, 
light and handy looking, are turned out, for the use 
of amateur emigrants and gentlemen gardeners, <A 
knife fashioned out of iron hoop looks quite as 
well as one of steel. A mattock of cast-iron will 
hardly be known from one of the best temper until 
you come to use it. Wheelbarrows of clean white 
wood, when painted, are even lighter and prettier 
than those of Ash, and Oak, and Elm, ever so 
cleverly combined ; you may buy the first for half 


a sovereign, you may have to pay a guinea for the 
last. The practical advantage of cheap tools is far 
too evident to require much illustration. Some 
soon wear out; and then you can buy more ; others 
bend, and that makes a job for the blacksmith ; 
most of them lose their handles after a few weeks’ 
wear, and the wheelwright may get something by 
rehandling them; a good many break, and there’s 
an end of them. In this manner a clever mis- 
manager will contrive to want a fresh outfit of 
tools at least every season. 

Russia mats should always be looked after where 
they can be had for less than cost price. Plenty are 
in the market at half the expense which people 
charge who are called honest only because they deal 
fairly, taking a just tradesman’s profit, and giving 
their customers what is worth the money. A bad 
manager has nothing to do with such folks; in 
Russia mats, especially, he may make a capital 
bargain, if he looks sharp. It is not very long since 
a sagacious gentleman who builds barges obtained 
from a friend a hundred of these mats for 4/., when 
the market price was 5/.; they were put into use 
in October, and in December they were wheeled to 
the rubbish heap. By the time the four pounds 
worth of mats was rotted down, the gardener had a 
cheap lot of manure very nearly as valuable as 
saw-dust, 

Having provided yourself with cheap implements, 
then look out for cheap labour. Cut your men 
down to the lowest farthing they will work for ; 
perhaps you may in that way make up for any loss 
sustained among the tools. Don’t inquire whether 
a man is accustomed to ground work; everybody 
can dig, and trench, and use a mattock, or wheel a 
load of earth. Should some conceited acquaintance 
doubt the fact, settle it by a bet; match a tailor 
or a shopman with a rough labourer, and you will 
soon see who’s the best. You may offer five to one 
upon the tailor; he can talk twice as well as a 
navvy; for his tongue is as smooth as his hands. 

When you have mustered your men, if they are 
stout labourers, teach them how to do their work ; 
if they are of the street class, leave them to them- 
selves. A labourer will do his work as he has been 
accustomed to do it, and as is most convenient to 
himself; the others are ten times as clever, and will 
hit upon new ways of their own; in fact, they 
will perform the work as well almost as you could 
do it yourself. Of course the inspirations of genius 
are, in manual labour, worth all the practice and 
experience in the world. A clever printer will 
make stockings much better than a Nottingham 
weaver. If you will but interfere with men who 
are accustomed to garden labour, and leave to them- 
selves those who are strangers to it, you will, ina few 
days, or even hours, find your operations as satis- 
factory as the most zealous bad manager could 
desire. Suppose, for instance; you have a square of 
ground to trench, an old experienced labourer 
will divide it into two parts, and wheel his 
first trench from the first half upon the corre- 
sponding end of the second half; in that way 
he saves wheeling, and expects to have earth enough 
with which to fill his last trench, when he reaches it 
at the end of the job. Can anything be more like 
good management, or common sense? But your 
object is bad management; and as for common 
sense, why, that is not required by a man of talent; 
therefore you should wheel your first trench to the 
other end of the ground, and work across the piece, 
instead of halving it, as the old labourer does. 
Should the land be soft, and you have cheap barrows, 
and the weather is wet, you will find this method 
a most surprising advantage, If to this you will 
add the scamping system, the nature of which, in 
trenching, any sharp country fellow can explain on 
the ground, better than any writer on paper, you 
may consider yourself perfect in this part of the art 
of bad management. Kijroupos. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No. II.—Presumine, «s we bave said, that all persons 
keeping birds are naturally and devotedly fond of them, 
and that they will ever make it their study to render 
them happy in a state of confinement, our early con- 
sideration will be how to build them a fitting Palace, 
and endow it with some of the sweets of treedom—a 
task not so difficult as might, by some, be imagined, 

There are certain birds, to whom cages, when properly 
constructed, are more acceptable than the range of a 
large room; their natural habits being reserved, and 
solitude their delight. These I shall speak of at a more 
fitting season. However, the generality of birds prefer 
a commonwealth, and live in perfect amity when con- 
gregated—each individual being allowed, for the most 
part, to have his own way; though, by the bye, not 
always “his own way of having it;” a distinction, 
reader, pr’ythee mark, with some considerable differ- 
ence attached to it. 

There can be no possible objection, under certain 
circumstances, for granivorous and insectivorous (hard- 
billed and soft-billed) birds being associated together in 
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the same aviary; but as this, for certain reasons 
presently to be given, can only be during the summer 
months, or from May to August, it will be necessary so 
to construct an aviary as to make it available for two 
distinct habitations—a summer residence, and a home 
for the winter. The one will then be assigned, during 
the inclement season, to the hardy or seed birds ; whilst 
the other will be appropriated solely to the more tender, 
or soft-billed birds. These last, without having their 
dwelling kept at a temperature of equable warmth, 
would infallibly perish. This is worthy of particular 
attention, for many.a valuable bird has been lost ina 
single night by a sudden change in the temperature. 

A due regard must be paid to the proper regulation 
of the fire. Excessive heat is perhaps as fatal in its 
consequences as extreme cold ; the lungs of these deli- 
cate creatures being sensitive to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Having little muscular strength in the winter, 
they are unable to fight against disease ; and an attack 
of sudden sickness is beyond their power of mastery. 
When once a bird is “struck” in this way, nothing but 
a miracle can save him. If indeed he were to survive, 
he would never recover ; and if he were valued only for 
his song, not another note would he be heard to utter ! 
Soft-billed birds, the “warblers” especially, are difficult 
to rear through the winter. It requires many years’ prac- 
tice, and patience almost unheard of, to enable one to 
treat them successfully ; and I much doubt whether, after 
all, they are, everything considered, worth the anxiety 
and trouble bestowed on them by amateurs. Regular 
“ dealers” in these birds will have nothing to do with 
them in the winter. They are wise. ‘Thus much how- 
ever may be said—if you succeed in saving only two or 
three really fine birds, the recompense 7s great. 

When I first stored my aviary, I placed in it an 
extraordinary number of small birds, including nearly 
every species, hard-billed as well as soft-billed. Being 
ignorant at the outset of the peculiar constitution of 
each, and their power to resist cold, I tried a rather 
hazardous experiment by allowing the more tender to 
hybernate, or try to do so, with the more robust ; care- 
fully noting how long they would exist in a state of 
health, without the aid of artificial warmth. It is only 
by these practical experiments that one can arrive at.a 
perfect knowledge of facts. This experiment was 2 
costly one, but it afforded me an excellent insight into 
what I much desired to know. I observed, not only 
that the teuder birds drooped as the weather became 
gradually colder, but that their tempers and dispositions 
were visibly affected thereby, undergoing a remarkable 
change. They were sulky, fractious, quarrelsome, and 
tyrannical, by turns ; and many of them, even in the 
agonies of death, left traces of their malevolence behind 
them. Nor did any of the survivors, after I removed 
them into warmer quarters, ever recover their original 
sprightliness and vivacity. Their plumage, too, was 
neglected ; their voices were “ wiry ” and inharmonious; 
and their pérsonnel “shabby.” ‘hey lost all the trim- 
ness belonging to their natural state, and seemed, to 
speak expressively, ashamed of themselves. When the 
spring came round, I felt it no more than due to 
poor invalids (on whom, by the way, I had lavished my 
fondest care and attention during their stay in the “sick 
ward ’’) to make them all the reparation in my power. I 
gave them their liberty. A flight across the waters of 
the Mediterranean in the ensuing autumn, and a six 
months’ sojourn on the shores of Africa, would, I 
have little doubt, reinstate them fully in health; and 
it is more than probable, that the very same birds 
revisited my garden, and other their usual haunts 
before they originally took their leave, during the 
following spring. 

Having thus accurately ascertained what might 
properly be termed “ hardy,” and what “ tender” birds, 
I at once and for ever settled in my own mind 
the proper course of action in these matters. At 
the latter end of August, there must be a complete 
change of inmates ; and the second or inner aviary must 
be got ready for the special accommodation of the 
‘“‘warblers.” The room being warmed by a stove, can 
of course be kept at one regulated heat; and, with 
proper care and attention, very little loss of life may be 
anticipated through the winter. This, however, will 
mainly depend upon a strict attention being paid to 
proper diet, as I shall hereafter more particularly 
mention ; for on migratory birds it is impossible to 
bestow too much care.* 

The trouble these delicate little creatures occasion is 
immense. It is therefore but little more expensive, 
and no more difficult, to keep a large than it would be 
to keep a small number of them. Moreover, by 80 
doing, you have a good chance of rearing some first-rate 
birds. If well tended, they will sing both through the 
wiater and the spring; and if you choose so far to 
humour their fancy as to light up their salon at night, 
as I did, and use yourself to sit with them, they will 
amply repay you with a joyous, a “right merrie ” song. 
Candle-light warblers are my especial fancy. I haye 
had numbers of them ; and such birds ! Some amateurs 
would have walked a distance of 10 miles to have 
listened to them. But their race, alas! is run; the 
memory of them alone remains ! 

These little fellows throw all the powers of their soul 
into their * evening performances ;” rarely venturing 
beyond a certain key-note, which may be justly charac- 
terised as harmonious. It is worthy of remark, that — 
their vocal efforts never clash ; on the contrary, every 

® On the varivus phenomena attending the ‘' agitation ae of 
these birds, waen in confinement, and which takes place twice 
a ycar—a most remarkable freak of Nature ; I shall treat in its 
proper place, 
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chorister’s voice blends with that of his brother musician, 
anid produces the happiest effect—the accompaniments 
being at all times deliciously sweet. Wiliam Kidd, 


New-road, Hammersmith. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 


“TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE.* 


[FoR CoTTAGERs.] 

No, I.—Tae preface, my friends, shall be 
short, and my introduction shorter ; for 
my wishes will be fulfilled should I suc- 
ceed in showing that the Vine is useful 
as well as ornamental, and the care be- 
stowed on its culture equally beneficial 
to body and mind. Furthermore, I 
hope that after you have digested for 
yourselves my remarks, you will be 
able to discover the plan, object, and 
use of them. 

First, then, let us consider where the 
Vine naturally grows in its greatest 
perfection, and what conduces to that 
perfection of growth ; and I think the 
question will be sufficiently answered 
for our purpose by broadly stating that 
the Vine flourishes best in a hot cli- 
mate, and originally came from the 
East ; also that it loves a mountainous 
district. 

_ This will lead us at once to suppose 
that the sun plays the greatest part in 
the business. Well! as we cannot 
move England nearer the sun, we must 
try and make the most of its rays, How, 
then, do these act so beneficially on the 
Vine? In two different ways ; first, on 
the part above the ground ; secondly, 
on those through the medium of the 
earth below. 

How to increase the effect of the 
sun’s rays on the branches. 

Now, as regards the heat of the sun 
on the branches, we find that whatever 
intercepts or stops it, receives or re- 
flects the heat which would have been 
scattered over a wider space ; more- 
over, we know that the Vine is a trail- 
ing plant, and requires support, there- 
fore if trained against a wall, it obtains 
more heat and the necessary support. 

A brick wall is considered the best 
on account of its porous, dry, and 
absorbent nature; a black colour will 
also yet more increase the heat ; as it 
absorbs all the rays and’ reflects none. 
Since however cottages are not usually 
built for Vines, but Vines used to cover 
and ornament cottages; since also 
probably your cottage is already built ; 
neither would you like to put your 
house into mourning ; therefore we 
must needs bend to circumstances ; 
however I only tell you what I think to 
be perfection, in order that you may get 
as near it as may be. 

-Asrrct.—To resume (as authors say 
when they have been writing beside the 
mark), everybody understands that the 
position of the wall with respect to the 
compass ; or in other words, its aspect, 
is important. From the foregoing 
observations, perhaps you will be 
inclined to think that the south must 
be the best aspect, but is nothing to be 
considered besides heat? I believe 
that wind and rain will be found to be 
very hurtful to Vines; therefore the 
most heat, together with the least 
exposure, is the best rule. The east is 
certainly the driest, and Vines in this 
situation get soonest rid of the night 
dews; and it is a good aspect. But 
generally speaking, the south-east most 
beneficially and to the greatest degree 
combines heat and dryness ; and there- 
fore this aspect may be considered the 
best for Vines, The further we go to 
the south and west, the more protection 
is needed from wind and rain ; although 
@ western wall if thoroughly well pro- 
tected, will get the autumnal sun in its 
greatest power. East by north, round 
by the south to the western point, will 
include all the points of the compass, 
in which Grapes will ripen in this 
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CULTURE OF THE 


MIND. 
Themarginadds 
grace to the 
stream. 


The less said the 
soonest mended, 
A wink to the 
wise is better 
than a nudge to 
the foolish. 


Artis a distilla- 
tion of Nature, 
by which its 
spirit is concen- 
trated above 
proof. 


Abuse is the 
child of plenty, 
prudence of po- 
verty. 


ThusGod’s good- 
ness fills the 
world with 
knowledge, 
which the re- 
flecting mind of 
man gathers 
and applies, 


Kings most peo- 
ple would be; if 
they by wishing 
could be, 

Happy is the 
man whose cir- 
cumstances are 
adapted to his 
wants, but thrice 
happy is he who 
adapts his wants 
to his circum- 
stances. 

As man is made 
to look upwards, 
so ought his aim 
td be higher and 
higher still. 


In making your 
pudding don’t 
forget the plums, 
in boiling the 
water. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


LYMEXYLON NAVALE. 


In our volume for last year (p. 388) we described and 
figured two small animals, which commit serious depre- 


! planks about 4 inches thick in store at that port.) They 


dations on the submarine wooden structures of Fir, 
Beech, and Oak in our dockyards, &c., one of which had 
previously been scarcely known as an English species. 
In a previous Number we also described another insect, 
Sirex gigas, which is occasionally equally injurious to 


* At the request of the author we reprint a portion of this 
communication which appeared at p. 645, he not having in- 
tended it for publication in its then state, 


Fir timber inland. In the former article mention was 
incidentally made of the Lymexylon navale, which had 
proved very injurious to Oak timber in the royal dock- 
yards of Sweden. Of this last mentioned insect, al- 
though long reputed to be a native of this country, the 
only known British specimen was taken by Mr. H. 
Griesbach, in Windsor forest, in July, 1829. The cap- 
ture of this specimen, which was a female, is recorded 
by Mr. J. F. Stephens in his “ Illustrations ” (Mandi- 
bulata, vol. v., p. 62), the insect being stated to 
have been taken out of an Oak. Mr. G. R. Water- 
house, however, who was present on the occasion, 
informs us that it was upon the bark, running with much 
activity, that the insect was caught, which does not mili- 
tate against the possibility of the insect having flown 
from timber brought up the river Thames to Windsor. 
The last named gentleman has, however, further in- 
formed us that, on another occasion, whilst digging into 
the body of an old Oak tree in the same forest, he met 
with a larva which, from his description, we have no 
hesitation in regarding as that of Lymexylon navale, 
thus establishing its indigenous nature. 

About the middle of the month of June last we re- 
ceived from a correspondent, “ T.S. P.,” at Pembroke 
dock-yard, some larve which we immediately recog- 
nised as those of this species, which at that time were 
“destroying (to use the words of our corresqondent) 
the Italian Oak thick stuff, (the technical name for 


were not seen when the wood arrived and was tested, but 
their ravages are becoming serious.” They were found 
busy in wood delivered in 1846, which led our corre- 


spondent to suppose with justice that they had been 
bred here, 


The larva (as will be seen from our figure 1) is a long, 
very thin, cylindrical, white, fleshy grub, like a worm 
with a corneous head, the first segment of the body 
produced into a sort of hood over the head, three pairs 
of short jointed legs, and the terminal segment of the 
body swollen. They measure, when full grown, about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and are then trans- 
formed into a pupa (fig. 2), with a long body, and the 
wing cases and legs lying at rest upon the breast, our 
figure representing the animal lying on its back. The 
perfect insects are developed about the middle of July, 
our correspondent having informed us that at that 
period they were appearing by thousands in the Pem- 
broke dockyard. They have been long known for their 
destructive habits on ship timber, and hence tbe specific 
name given to them of navale, by Linnzeus, who was 
employed by the King of Sweden to investigate their 
habits on the occasion of their appearing in great 
numbers and committing much damage in the royal 
dockyards of Sweden. 

They belong to the order Coleoptera, but the family 
into which they enter is doubtful. In the introduction 
to the modern classification of insects they are formed 
with the genus Hylecztus into a separate family 
Lymexylonidze. They vary in length from one-sixth to 
rather more than half an inch in length ; the male is 
black, with the inner base of the elytra, legs, and abdo- 
men dirty orange coloured ; the female is larger and 
brighter coloured, with the thorax reddish, the head, 
margin, and apex of the elytra and wings dusky black, 
the antennz brownish black, and the legs pale fulvous, 

As the period when the inseet arrives at the perfect 
state is well known, we are able to apply effective 
measures for the protection of timber from its attacks, 
or the destruction of the insects when they have already 
attacked the wood. Linnzeus suggested that the timber 
should be submerged at the time of the appearance of 
the perfect insects, which would of course drown those 
just disclosed from the pupa, and which would be weak 
and easily killed, in case the timber contained any such 
—whilst it would also prevent the insect, if developed else- 
where, from depositing its eggs in the submerged timber. 

Our correspondent at Pembroke informs us that the 
wood infested with the insects has been,put into the 
steam-kilns there, which has been attended with the 
best effects. These steam-kilns are long boxes made 
steam tight, into which the wood is placed, and then 
shut in with double doors, and wedged tight. The 
steam is generated in boilers, and conveyed into the 
trunks by pipes, the wood remaining in about 8 or 10 
hours, to be thoroughly soaked, and not less than eight, 
after the steam is well up and the trunk ready. Italian 
and English Oaks, 10 inches thick, require the above 
time ; Mahogany and Teak not solong. About 10 hours 
was found sufficient for the destruction of the larvee of 
the Lymexylon. The wood is steamed for the purpose 


of making it bend round the bows and stems of the 
ships building, as it becomes pliable by the process 
when put on directly after it comes out. If left without 
being then used, it requires to be steamed again, This 
plan for the destruction of the insect is evidently prefer- 
able to that suggested by Linnzeus, although it of course 
does not prevent the Lymexylon, if developed elsewhere, 
from depositing its eggs in the timber after it has be- 
come cold. J. O. W. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tue importance of keeping up a succession of bloom 
during winter and spring, is felt by every amateur 
whose garden possesses a greenhouse; and to point out 
such plants as are of easy culture, and, at the same time, 
acceptable to a light purse, has been my object in many 
of these papers. Epacrises now consist of numerous 
varieties, of great diversity of colour and habit, and they 
are all procurable at a small cost; in fact, 20s. will 
purchase a tolerably good collection. They form, when 
out of bloom, interesting evergreen bushes. The foliage 
is singularly beautiful and diversified. The constitution 
of the plant is hardy, resisting, without injury, several 
degrees of frost. 

A great point in the management of the Epacris, so 
as to get agood bloom, is never tostop the young shoots 
when ina growing state ; because it is chiefly upon these 
that the flowers are produced. E. miniata, for example, 
should be cut back after it hasdone blooming in sum- 
mer ; and when it begins to grow it should be repotted, 
and the ball slightly reduced. When the operation of 
potting is over, place it in a close frame, or pit, until it 
is again in a growing state; admit air by degrees, and 
when fully hardened to enable it to sustain exposure, 
place it in a shady position, such as the north side ofa 
hedge. Supply it with water, and occasionally, a little 
liquid manure, so that the growth may be promoted with 
all possible rapidity. Towards autumn, expose it to the 
full sun, in order that its wood may be perfectly ripened, 
and the bloom-buds set. It should then, as winter ap- 
proaches, be housed in a greenhouse ; and if permitted 
to flower in that situation, few plants will present a 
more lovely aspect. The beauty of this variety of 
Epacris will greatly depend upon the absence of stakes. 
Allow it to follow its natural growth; to twist it into a 
wire hurdle is to destroy its beauty completely. All the 
varieties of Epacris require little support, if properly 
managed, and the fewer stakes seen in the plant, the 
better. 

All the varieties of Epacris may be grown in good 
peat, with a little silver sand intermixed with it. In 
potting, take care that the pots are effectually drained. 
The potting season is when the plants have done flower- 
ing, when the size of the plant should be reduced, as 
circumstances may suggest. Pharo. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 

In the Narurat History Section, Dr. Hucu Ciec- 
HORN made a communication On the Grass-cloth (Chu 
Ina) of India. He stated that several species of plants 
belonging to the order Urticaceze were employed in 
Hindostan for the purpose of yielding fibres used in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics. He exhibited several 
articles of dress very white and light, which were made 
from the fibres of an Urticaceous plant, the Bohmeria 
nivea, and known in India as Grass-cloth.—Dr. D. 
Maclagan inquired if the fibres of this plant had been ex- 
amined microscopically, as he had found that on being 
used for rubbing the glasses of optical instruments i¢ 
scratched them. Should it become generally used in 
this country, care must be taken to avoid its application 
to delicate objects.—Mr. Gourlie, of Glasgow, stated 
that we knew very little of the raw material of many of 
the fabrics from other parts of the world. We were 
for a long time ignorant of the materials from which 
Manilla handkerchiefs were made. It was said to be 
the fibres of the leaf of the Pine-apple, but we had nof 
succeeded in manufacturing them in this country.—Dr. 
Lankester remarked on the importance of an increase 
of our knowledge of those forms of plants which were 
capable of yielding materials for manufacture. Although 
the exhibition of raw materials had been deprecated by 
some in the coming Exhibition of 1851, he believed that 
it might be made one of the most important and valu- 
able features of the Exhibition.—Dr. Royle said that if 
had been long doubtful what plant yielded the grass- 
cloth of India, and now that we knew the plant, if 
would undoubtedly lead to its further employment, 
There were many other fabrics in India of which we 
knew nothing of the materials. He thought that one of 
the most important branches of the Exhibition of 1851, 
for the manufacturers of this country, was that of raw 
materials. Every pains should be taken to obtain the 
name and history of every species of plant which 
yielded any substance useful in the arts, manufactures, 
or medicine. 

Onan Acarus and a Vibrio that altack Grasses ; by 
James Harpy, Esq.—Our indigenous Grasses frequently 
become diseased by the attacks of small animals, and 
the author described some forms that had not hitherto 
been discovered. In the beginning of July his atten- 
tion was directed to Holeus lanatus (Meadow Soft 
Grass), in which many of the panicles were blighted. 
The causes of this were two. In the one case the base 
of the shoot was either dissevered from the stem or was 
becoming pubescent where in contiguity with it, and 
occasionally channels were eroded in the inveloping in< 


qereaniente, which were sometimes strewed with hard 
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granules, apparenulyexcrementitivus, ‘These were pro- 
duced by an active yellow maggot, which the author 
suspected belonged ‘to a'Chlorops. In the second set ot 
examples ‘the panicles were quite soft and debilitated, 
and the'branchlets were matted together by some action | 
that ‘had entirely exhausted them, On a close inspec 
tion several smull, white, ‘spherical, glassy bodies were 
perceived sticking amongst the florets, and closely 
invested by them. On extracting one of these it was 
found to be a soft-turgid-animal, evidently an Acarus, 
but differing from most-species of this genus iu being to 
outward ‘appearance destitute of legs. This creature is 
about half .a line in length. The author then pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of its structure, 
Although in the latter stages of its growth no legs are 
perceptible, the author had abundant opportunities of 
observing the young immediately after being hatched, 
when they were found to ,possess six very serviceable 
legs. ‘he Acari are most abundant near the summit of 
the panicle, but they sometimes occupy the base only , 
The stem of the Grass seems the principal object of 
their attack, andthe drooping of the )panicle the result 
of the arrest of theascending sap, which they use for 
their own nourishment, The author had observed this 
creature on Holcus.mollis, also on Aira caaspitosa. He 
proposed to-eall the species Acaras graminisugus. The 
author had also observed a new Vibrio, This was ob- 
served on the sheep’s Fesecue Grass (Festuca ovina), 
and some other Grasses of ‘the sea cvast. They are 
affected with several purple knots or swellings, which, 
on being opened, appear as if filled with bluish or 
purplivh granules, but on closer examination a little 
white annelide was observed coiled up in chaunels 
winding amongst the granules. These were the Vi- 
briones. Some of the knots contained only one, others 
half a dozen of these creatures. ‘hey are whiie, 
almost ‘transparent, very minute, just visible to the eye, 
slender, pointed at each end. This Vibrio differs trom 
the one described by M. Bauer, and which produces 
the ear-cockles or bunt in Wheat. The author, there- 
fore, proposes to call tne species Vibrio graminis. It is 
by no means unfrequent amongst the short Grasses on 
the sea coast, and occurs hkewise inland on arid 
pasiures, 

Dr. Lanxusrer read the report of the committee ap- | 
pointed to draw up Tables for the Registration of the: 
Periodical Phenomena of Plants and Animals, The 
report stated that only two of the many tables issued 
had been returned, one from James Hendy, Esq,, «of; 
Penmansheil, by Cockburnspath, the other from 
Matthew Moggridge, Esq., of Swansea. The committee, 
urged upon_all who had received their tables, and who 
had made only a few observations, to return them, as’ 
even a few accurate observations, when collated with 
others, would be of importance. Several corre-| 
spondents of the Gardeners’ Chronicle were supplied 
with registration papers, but none of these have been 
yet returned. 


Home Correspondence. 


Select Plums.—The Reine Claude de Bavay, mentioned 
in your report of Mr. Rivers’s nursery, is a very 
desirable Pium, but certainly not equal to the Green- 


gage in flavour. I lately had an opportunity of 
examining specimens of this Plum which ‘had ‘been 
grownin France. Thesewere more oval-shuped'tban the 
Green-gage, and the colour was a dark yellowish green, 
The flesh was not very juicy, ‘and wanted that briskness 
which makes the Green-gage so much liked; ‘this, 
however, might in some degree be ascribed to the long 
journey and bad packing. Its season appears to be 
the beginning of October, as the fruit I saw arrived in 
England about the 10:h. Two other Piums new to me 
bave also come wnder my observation this season. 
These are chiefly valuable for their size, which is enor- 
mous, each of them being larger than the white Mag- 
num Bonum, and similar in shape, but of a dark 
purple colour. One jis supposed to be the “Queen 
Mother ;” the other is a seedling, said, although no 
doubt mistakenly, to have been raised from an Apricot 
stone. I strongly recommend to Plum growers the 
variety called “ Kirke’s” in the Horticultural ‘Suciety’s 
Fruit Catalogue, which is the ‘best purple Plum I am 
acquainted with, It is of good size, very handsome, 
and of excellent flavour. The Royal Hative is also a 
capital sort; so likewise is the Reine Claude Violette. 
These three, with the Precoce de Tours for earliness 
and the Ickworth Imperatrice for lateness, are all the 
purple dessert Plums that any one need cultivate. 
Ot iight-coloured Plums, the Washington, Jefferson, 
Green-gage, Reine Claude de Bavay, and Golden Drop 
are the best ; and the above 10 sorts will be found 
anyply ‘sufficient for the supply of any gentleman’s' 
family. For culmary purposes, the Early Orleans, 
Goliath, Denyer's Victoria, and white Magnum Bonum 
may be recommended. The last named makes an 
admirable preserve—equal to Apricot. There are 
better Plums than Denyer’s Victoria, but I imclude it 
on account of the hardiness of its blossoms, which 
withstand ‘cola better than those of most other kinds. 
Fur preserves and tarts late in the ‘season, the Shrop- 
shire Damson aud the Winesour should be grown. 
J.B. W. 

Frozen Land.—Myr. Glenny, in his “Hand-Book to 
the Pluwer-garden,” &¢c., in his Calendar for January 
(first paye, and bottom of ‘first column), recommends: 
burying frozen earth, and covering it with the subsoil.’ 
1s not this horticulvural heresy? Wall it not preserve’ 
this buried ‘ice, and thus make the under-soil chill for’ 


most of the year? Such has been the result of a trial 
of this plan in the midst of a plot of Carrots. A farmer 
in this neighbourhood onee ploughed in an inch depth 
of snow. ‘I'he laud was wet in spring, when the conti-’ 
guous fields were dry, and ‘the crop was \principally of. 
strong growing weeds, The Barley would not grow, 
Enquirer, [Frozen materials should not be buried. 
Karth should not be dug or ploughed till it is thawed.) ! 
Lawns and Oockoh  ffer Grubs. —At page 652:a bitter 
complaint is made respecting the ravages of the larva’ 
of Melolontha vulgaris, or cockchaffer grub, and the! 
writer concludes by expressing an anxiety to know! 
whether any practicable preventive of their depreda-' 
tions has lately been discovered. As my lawns have 
suffered greatly during the last two autumns from the 
Sime cause, and more particularly during the present 
one, I have been consulting authorities on the ‘subject ;/ 
but I have been obliged ‘to come to the same opinion 
with Loudon, expressed many years ago, that the grubs 
must'be Jeft to the crows and rooks, and the perfect 
insect 'be gathered by hand. The larvee are so tenacious | 
of life that they seem to be little affected ‘by the appli- 
cation of decoctions of green Walnut shells, lime water, 
or even corrosive sublimate. Tobacco water will kill 
them, and so will salt and water ; but the latter, if suf-' 
ficievtly ‘strong to destroy the insect life, will destroy 
vegetation also, and the furmer is too costly a remedy, 
A little work on the’ ver blane,” or cockchaffer grub, 
and its ravages, was published in Paris by M. Vibert 
more thun 20 years ago, and sent to Loudon by Mr. ' 
Calvert, of the Trianon Nursery. This pamphlet gave 
rise ‘to long notices ‘ov the subject from Calvert, Swain- ' 
son, Main, and Loudon himself, in the “ Gardeners’ 
Magazine” for 1828, all very interesting, ‘but all 
arriving at the same conclusion, that the destruction of 
the larvze to any great extent was all but impossible. 
M. Soulange Bodio, a French gentleman, offered 400 
franes as a reward to any person who could ‘find the 
means of destroying the larvae. In my case, birds of 
all kinds by day, and hedgehogs by night, have very 
sensibly thinned their hosts, but much ot the turf is left 
in a state almost beyond recovery. W. 7., Coventry. 
French and English Vegetable Markets.— Having 
just been in Paris, I was surprised to observe that 


green Peas were plentiful, and immensely large Cauli- 


flowers abundant, Upon passing through Covent- 
garden, I saw no green Peas, and comparatively poor 
Cauliflowers. Now, to what is this owing? The 


‘drought and ‘summer heats of Paris, so far from being 


favourable to green Peas, are decidedly adverse ; at 
least, I find that even in England summer sown Peas 
in my sandy soil perish from mildew. G. S., Bromley. 

Oncidium flecuosum.—I have a fine flower-spike of 
this Oncid bearing 168 blossoms. On one of the 
branches are two flowers, with two lips (on one the 
second lip is reversed), and the sepals, petals, and the 
other parts of the flowers doubled ; I have never ob-' 
served this before—is it an uncommon occurrence ? 
T. D. A. 

New Grape—lI have:sent, for your opinion, a bunch 
‘of my seedling Grape, off the same Vine as the bunch! 
I sent last year (see p. 602, 1849). Itisa Black Ham- | 
borgh, crossed with the Muscat of Alexandria.  1' 
thought you would like to see it again, as I think it is; 
rather better coloured than it was last year; it was 
grown in a Vinery without the least fire-heat whatever. | 
Do you think the Black Muscat would be ‘a proper name’ 
for it? [There is one already so called.] 1 have sent! 
a few large berries from another bunch, ‘that you may’! 
see how large it grows [34 inches in circumference]. | 
I have also'sent three of the leaves, in order that you’ 
may ascertain ‘their shape and ‘size. J. E. L. 
long, tapering, ‘and shouldered. Berries large, oval,’ 
nearly round when well grown; some quite as black as 
well coloured Hamburghs, others somewhat grizzly on 
the same bunch, but all possessing a rich Mascat 
flavour. Leaves very large, a foot or more across, 
deeply 3-lobed, nearly ‘smooth above, pubescent be. 
neath ; ribs and leaf-stalk rough. A variety highly’ 
deserving of cultivation. Much the best novelty that. 
we have seen for along time. It is capital.] 

Miss Cooper’s “ Rural Hours.”—I do not remember 
to have seen in the Chronicle any notice of a work 
which, I think, would suit the taste of many, if not all’ 
your readers ; | mean “ Rural Hours,” by Miss Cooper, 
the daughter of Mr. F. Cooper, ‘the American novelist. 
It is in the form of a diary of the year 1848, something 
in the manner of the diary of a uaturalist, recording! 
day by day, in a most pleasing, unaffected style, the! 
changes of the ‘seasons, the arrival, habits, &c., of the 
birds, the growth and blossoming of ‘the trees and 
flowers, and, in short, noting with an observant eye 
every thing relating to the natural history of the part 
of America in which the authoress resides. ‘To her Ame- 
rican readers this locality is doubtless well known ; but to 
those in England it would add greatly to the interest of 
the book to have bad a few more particulars of the 
situation, which ‘we are led to infer is somewhere south 
of Lake Seneea, in the State of New York. Miss Cooper 
has occasionally introduced other subjects, which she 
has treated in ‘a manner which proves her to be a 
lady of an enlarged and highly cultivated mind 
apd well read in English and foreign literature, 
Although, evidently a good patriot, and much 


attached to her own country, she can yet perceive’ 
faults, and point them out in such a manner as one | 
would hope might tend to convince the Americaus 
that they are not quite perfect. If Miss Cooper would 
goon and give us a more complete insight into the 
Manners and customs of American life, I feel eunvinced 
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she would produce a work which would be much appre= 
ciated in England. I must, however, make one re~ 
mavrk‘on ‘a point on which much may be said on both 
sides, Miss Cooper complains of ‘the harsh and un- 
poetical names given to plants; but she forgets that 
the botanical names at once enable her English readers. 
to know to what plants she refers, whereas Partridge- 
berry, and sundry other American local names which 
she gives, convey no idewof what the plant is of which 
she is ‘speaking. She seems herself to admit this, by 
giving a few of the botanical names im the latter part 
of the work. The same may be said in respect to the 
names of the birds. If these few remarks lead to your 
perusal of this work and your recommendation of it, 
I am sure all loversof natural ‘history will feel obliged 
to'you. d. M. [As tothe fair authoress’s comments 
upon nomenclature, we ‘cannot ‘say that they mdicate 
much aeguaintance with the'stbject'to which they refer.] 

Cure for the * Onion Grub.”—Vt may interest some 
of your readers to know that an application of nitrate 
of soda will kill this pest. Iused it in'the proportion 
of 4 1b. tol gallon of water, and applied 8 gallons toa 
bed of 10'yards in length. Itstayed'the progress of the 
disease, and the crop ‘was healthy and good im every 
respect. A. Williams, Camphill, Ripon. 

Oxalis crenata.—In the Gardeners’ ‘Chitonicle, of 
April 14, 1849, there appeared a brief notice of a paper 
read, on the 11th of the same month, before'the Society 
of Arts, and furnished by Baron Suarée,who therein gave 
the results of his experiments in the culture of the Oxalis 
crenata. Travelling lately through Belgium I received 
from M. de Bellemain, ‘a fellow traveller, some details 
which fully corroborate the statements of Baron Suarée 
as to the acreable produce, &c., of this vegetable. Com~- 
missioners were appoimted last year, by the National 
Assembly, to report upon the communication of M, de 
Bellemain relative to its culture and uses, and they re. 
ported to the following ‘effect >The Oxalis ‘had been 
cultivated in Brittany during many yeas, by M, 
de Bellemain, on light soil, treated as to manure and 
tilth as for Potatoes, and the produce has been 
(the same as that obtained by Baron Suarée) 200 
hectolitres per hectare, or 4 tons to the Haglish acre 
—no very formidable rival ‘to the Potato m respect 
of weight, being, in the commissioners’ judgment, two- 
thirds-of the produce of the same extent of land under 
Potatoes.. The quantity of flour (fécale) yielded by 
the Oxalis was ina still lesser ratio to that afforded by 
the Potato (the investigation, however, was incom- 
pletely conducted) ; but, on the other hand, the non- 
feculent portion of the‘Oxalis appeared to be less fibrous, 
and, therefore, more digestible as food than the cor- 
responding portion of the Potato. The reporters pro- 
nounce then that what the Potato gains in amount of 
flour or starch, is counterbalanced in the Oxalis by ite 
superior nutritiousness; in what degree can only be 
justly estimated by a long series of experiments. ‘Some 
bread cakes were made of wheaten flour, and the tubers 
of the Oxalis steamed, with the skins unpeeled, and 
mixed in the ratio of seven parts ‘to nine ; and this 
bread—without entering into an exact analysis—proved 
to be whiter and lighter than that of first quality Paris 
bread. The Oxalis crenata, like the Povtato, is suited 
‘to many culinary purposes.—TIf the report stopped here, 
we should not be disposed to let the Oxalis crenata enter 
into the lists:;with the Potato (supposing that the latter 


shall be one day re-established in ‘health) ; ‘but we are 


assured that.the haulms of the former, unlike those of 
the latter (whith are positively noxious), are not only 
innocuous, but capable of yielding a very palatable and 
wholesome beverage. Moreover, the stalks are so 
abundant and succulent that they have yielded 400 
lhectolitres of fermented beverage, resembling the 
squaw manufactured in Russia, without dimiish- 
ing the produce of the tubers. This certainly stag- 
gers me not alittle, as it is opposed to the received 
principles of vegetable physiology. But let the 
report be heard to its conclusion. This eve 
rage would be higlily precious in those localities 
where the water is bad, and where the people cannot 
afford a better sort of drink, The expense of manufac- 
turing the beverage, of which M. Bellemain produced 
‘some two years old, is merely that of the time and labour 
occupied in expressing the juice from the herbaceous 
stems, The commissioners conclude that M. Bellemain 
has performed infinite service to bis country, by bring- 
ing the edible portion of the Oxalis to perfection, and 
giving it a right to rank with the Potato, or else imme- 
diately next to it as‘an esculent, and in developing ite 
mew properties, as a material for the easy manu- 
facturing of an agreeable and wholesome drink, Such 
is a condensed statement of the commissioners’ report, 
which states that M. de B. has published’ a pamphiet 
on the culture and uses of the vegetable in question. 
The tubers should be planted in April; the smallest 
answer perfectly well for seed ; they should be 3 feet 
apart or more in every direction, to allow full growth 
to the stems and foliage. M. D. 

Browallia Jamesonii.—I, like many of your cor- 
respondents, must complain of the great difficulty that 
exists in inducing this plant to flower. T. D. H. 

The Purple Elm,— Amongst the beautiful trees 
lately introduced, which are calculated to improve 
the park-like scenery of the country, so pleasing to all 
except the farmer, who has ‘to cultivate the timber-in- 
cumbered fields, I know none which will produce a 
more striking effect than the purple Elm, Though @ 
tree of easy propagation and quick growth, it is but 
little known at present, though it is now three or ! 
years since it was brought to this country. It is #o 
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decided a purple variety, that the young shoots are Jane and July, rather than in Oewber, so numerous 


deeply stained with the cvlouring matter of the leaves, 
The Ulimus viminalis, now an old variety, is too much 
neglected. On account of its slender shoots aud small 
leaves, people are apt to imagine that it is small and 
insignificant, whilst, in truth, it is apparently a tree of 
medium size, if not of the proportions of the rest of 
the family. Nothing ean be more beautiful than a 
large tree of this Elm, as it continues of the same dense 
habit as when young, the foliage seldom being larger 
than the finger nail. J. R. Pearson, Nottingham. 

Fruit Queries.\—Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to give me advice on the following subjects. 
Ihave two Cherry trees, the “ Black Eagle,” and the 
* Bigarreau,” which blossom and show fruit, but, ata 
very early stage, it becomes yellow, and drops off. ‘I'he 
trees are very healthy and in good old garden ground, 
one against an east, the other a west wall. I have also 
Vines in a greenhouse very healthy, with very fine 
wood and leaves, which produce a few and very bad 
bunches of Grapes. The soil was made for them about 
10 years ago, and there is agravel walk over it. There 
is‘a workhouse union m my parish, which has many fine 
extensive walls of every aspect, but they are useless, 
because the inmates steal the fruit. Can you suygest 
anything to be planted against them, which would not 
be enticing to them ? P. 

Epps’ Sulphurator.—I am surprised to find in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of last week, that Mr. Fry com- 
plains of my taking advantage of his ideas and invention 
for diffusing sulphur, the construction of his machine 
for this purpose being so entirely different from that of 
mine. In the latter part of August last 1 wrote to Mr. 
Fry for one of his machines, for the purpose of diffusing 
sulphur upon the Hop plants in this neighbourhood, 
which were seriously attacked with the mildew, and I 
regret to say that I found it of little or no use, as I 
could scarcely throw the sulphur 6 inches from the 
mouth of the machine, and this in a very irregular and 
clotted manner. This machine is almost a fac-simile of 
* Brown’s Fumigator,” the sulphur-box, with perfo- 
rated holes at the bottom, being placed directly over 
the easing of the fan-blower. The sulphur is forced 
through these holes by means of a revolving wire inside 
the box worked by the wheels which drive the fan- 
blower, and immediately falls upon the fans, the 
sulphur revolving with them, and eventually falling to 
the bottom of the fan ease, from which it is blown in a 
very imperfect and clotted manner, with but little force. 
Seeing this difficulty, and being anxious to relieve the 
Hop aind Grape growers of this district from the s-rious 
destruction occasioned by the mildew, with the assist- 
ance of a friend of mine, a practical engineer, I con- 
Structed the one described in your leading article of 
the 12th inst., which effectually diffuses the sulphur in 
an even state into the air passage before the blast, pro 
duced by a powerful fan-blower, coustructed on ap- 
proved principles, and throwing a continual cloud 
several feet from the mouth of the machine with great 
force, so that it enters the most minute parts of the 
plant, where the disease is frequently seated. This 
apparatus will enable the horticulturists, as well as the 
agriculturists, with little expense, to remedy any attack 
of the mildew upon their crops, however extensive. I 
claim the exclusive right of this invention for England 
and Franee ; it will shortly be before the public, and I 
shall have much pleasure in leaving it in their hands to 
judge of its merits ; and if any other conttivance can 
be employed that will more effectually accomplish the 
desired end, I shall with the public duiy appreciate it. 
I beg to assure Mr. Fry that I have had no intention 
whatever to copy or make use of his ideas or invention, 
and I think I have clearly shown, that my appa- 
ratus is most essentially different from his. W. J. 
Epps, Bower Nursery, Maidstone. 


Sorielies, 

Botanreat, or Lonvon, Oct. 11.—A. Henrrey, Esq., 
V.P., in the Chair. Several donations were announced, 
and two new corresponding menibers elected. Mr. D. 
Oliver, jun., exhibited specimens of Naias flexilis, of 
Rostkof, discovered in a pond near Roundstone, Conne- 
mara, Ireland, in August last. Mr. D. Stock com- 
municated a paper “ On the Botany of Bungay, Suffolk.” 


Garden Memoranda. 

Mr, Rivers’ Nursery, SAwsrincewortu, Herts. 
In mentioning some autumnal Roses remarkable for 
their tendency to flower freely, it will be best to give 
the names of those only that are this day (Oct. 22), in full 
bloom; for owing to the long period of dry weather, only 
those thatare really andtruly “ perpetual Roses,” arenow 
flowering. In this category the Bourbon Roses, with some 
few exceptions, have the palm, for they are still covered 
with blossoms and blossom buds. The most con- 
Spleuous among them are the following. Du Petit 
Thouars: this Rose, brilliant in colour as the Gloire de 
Rosaméne, with large and very double flowers, has 
never ceased to give abundance of blossoms from June 
to this day, and many young dwarf standards have still 
from 12 to 20 flowers and flower buds in every stage of 
development. Comice de Seine et Marne, a pretty 
cherry-coloured Rose, is also in great beauty. Edouard 
Desfosses, a rose-coloured variety, and Emile Courtier, 
are also in perfection, George Cuvier and Henri 
Lecoq, two very fine carmine Roses, and Justine, 
of the same group, as regards colour, with large 
beautifully-shaped flowers, are all like Rose bushes in 
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and brilliant is their appearance. Le Grenadier and 
Raymond, two splendid crimson Roses, and Menoux, of 
a deep earmine, are as prolific in flowers as any of the 
colour ; and Madame, Augusrine, or Therese Margat— 
the three are one—a very beautiful rose-coloured 
Bourbon, is most conspicuous in a large bed; 
for every tree—they are dwarf standards—is a 
bouquet of flowers, Among the Bourbon Roses, with 
light-coloured blossoms, none approach Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, still studded with its large and magnificent 
flowers ; Madame Angelina, although not a very vigorous 
grower, is still finely in bloom, aid the Queen of the 
Bourbons is literally covered with flowers and buds. 
The above are not pointed out as novelties, for they are 
all Bourbon Roses of some years’ standing, and they 
are all, what is so eligible in gardening, cheap and good. 

The Hybrid Perpetual Roses have suffered much by 
this droughty season ; generally they rival the Bourbons, 
but at this moment there are but few in full beauty. 
In this select few is Géant des Batailles, still giving 
abundance of its brilliant glowing flowers, and Due 
d’Alengon also finely in bloom. Baronne Prévost, with 
its very large rose-coloured, and Jacques Lafitte, with 
large and very double flowers, of a deeper rosy tint, are 
both in full beauty ; the former always blooms in per- 
fection, the latter only in dry seasons. Cymedor, a 
charming brilliant crimson Rose, is now ina good state ; 
this variety is only beautiful in autumn, for in summer 
itseems to shrink from the bright glare of the sun. 
In most seasons there are many other Roses of this 
family in high condition at this season, but notsonow; we 
have therefore thought it better to confine ourselves to 
those remarkable for having withstood this untoward 
autumn. The China Rose, Mrs. Bosanquet, is most 
remarkable for its abundant autumnal blooming, and is 
now covered with its pale, flesh-coloured, wax-like flowers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cultivation of Polatoes.—Having for many years in 
succession successfully grown Potatoes for private use, 
I send an account of my mode of procedure, thinking 
that the same principles which guided me in their culti- 
vation in the garden may be applicable to their more 
extended cultivation in the field. The system will 
probably be best understood by treating it in the fol- 
lowing order, viz.:—Ist. The seed Potatoes; their 
selection, keeping, and preparing for planting. 2d. The 
manure; its preparation. 3d. The kind of ground 
selected, and its preparation for planting. 4th. The 
planting and after treatment. First.—The seed Pota- 
toes were invariably selected at the diggiug of the crop. 
Such only were then picked out as were true totheir kind, 
of afair average size, quite sound, and well matured, These 
were dried in the sun stored in small casks, and covered 
with dry ashes, and the casks were kept in a cool and 
dry place throughout the winter. In this way they are 
equally well secured against the severest frosts, and 
from the generation of heat by stowing away too large 
quantities together in a damp state. Towards the 
latter end of February, before the temperature of the 
season was sufficiently raised to produce a natural 
growth, the seed Potatoes were cut into pieces, each set 
containing two eyes, and the cut parts of these sets 
were then thoroughly dried by exposure to a draught 
of mild air for about a fortnight, repeatedly turning 
them over during this period. When this was weil 
done, the sets rarely failed in sending up one or two 
shoots. One shoot is probably better than two; but 
two eyes were always left in each set, from an appre- 
hension that if it had one only, that one might occa- 
sionally fail, Second.—The manure for the Potatoes, 
and for the general crops of the garden, was a com- 
post, of which a large heap was made every year. A 
deep pit was dug, into which was put all the refuse 
vegetable matters of the garden. This pit was emptied 
once a year, and its vegetable earth formed the basis 
of the intended pile. If this earth was considered 
insufficient to absorb all the liquid matter of the 
manure to be laid on it, more earth of some kind was 
added to make the lowest stratum sufficient for the pur- 
pose. From time to time, quantities of fresh stable 
manure were spread regularly over the vegetable earth, 
and if these were not wet enough, they were made so 
by watering, in order to insure a regular fermentation 
of the whole. As soon as a Sufficient quantity of fer- 
mented manure was accumulated, the coutents of one or 
two middens were laid uniformly over it. Then a layer 
of well-burnt lime, fresh from the kilo, was added, in 
the proportion of one load to four or five of all other 
matters. And the final covering was a good coating of 
séa sand, When the lime was all slacked, which it 
would be in about a fortnight, the whole heap was 
turned and well mixed during the operation, In a 
month or two after the pile was again turned and mixed, 
This was the compost. Some salt was occasionally 
added to it. It was sweet, free from insects and grubs, 
and an excellent manure for all the crops of the 
garden. No wireworms were ever seen in the ground 
after its use, although these generally occurred 
after the application to it of new stable and other 
undecomposed manures, Third.—The ground pre- 
ferred for the Potato crop was that which con- 
tained most vegetable earth, and which was naturally 
drained, friable, and exposed to the sun. The appro- 
priation of it for this purpose was always made in 
October. Whenever the weather proved to be dry in 
this month (all the operations were performed in dry 
weather), the compost was wheeled on the ground 
spread regularly thereon, turned in, and carefuily mixed 


with the soil in turning. Lt the yrouud proved to be in 
the least stiff, there was put on it an extra quantily of 
sea sand, which was turned in with the manure. In 
the first favourable time in the succeeding month of 
November or December, the ground was ridged for the 
winter. In the ensuing February or March, the ridges 
were levelled, and the ground turned preparatory to 
plauting. Fourth.—The Potato sets were always planted, 
if practicable, before they had naturally vegetated, and 
in order to effect this, early planting became indispen- 
sable. This work was generally performed in February 
and March. The cuttings were put into clean 
furrows, without manure, at a depth of 3 inches, 
and at a distance from each other in the rows, 
varying from 12 to 15 inches, aceording to the 
size of kind planted. The rows were made from 2 
to 3 feet apart, varying them also—but within these 
limits—according to the size of the variety put in. As 
to the after treatment, as soon as the shoots began to 
make their appeararice, the first dry day was seized to 
turn the ground lightly between the rows, in order to 
destroy the first crop of weeds. Subsequently, but 
during the early progress of the Potato shoots, the 
ground was twice lightly turned between the rows, and 
about 1 inch of earth was, at each turning, landed up 
against the stalks. The crop was then suffered to 
come to maturity. It never failed to turn out well in 
weight and quality. The first object of this system 
was to obtain as perfect seed Potatves as possible for 
planting, from a conviction that these were essential to 
the production of good and sound crops, which, it was 
thought, were not regularly attainable by planting 
Chats, frosted Potatoes, and such as have been ex- 
hausted by premature growth. The Potato, doubtless, 
like all other bodies that have life, possesses a certain 
period of vitality; as this period approaches to a close 
in any variety continually propagated by the root, it 
becomes gradually a shy bearer, and then manifests 
other infirmities of age before it disappears ; and as it 
has been unduly pampered with stimulating food 
throughout its career, it acquires in time, especially as 
age advances, the diseaes incident to such a course of 
life. It would appear from these circumstances, that a 
great additional improvement in the cultivation of 
Potatoes for fuod, would, in all probability, arise, from 
the entire abandonment, as soon as practicable, of the 
use of the old varieties for sets, and the gradual substi- 
tution, until it becomes universal, of sets from new 
varieties, raised by careful cultivators, from the seed of 
the ripe berry. Another object uf the system was to 
renew the strength of the ground by thoroughly mixing 
with it @ well-prepared compust, instead of following 
the common practice of laying in the furrows, at plant- 
ing, New stable manure, which, besides producing wire- 
worms, unduly stimulates the growth of the haulm at 
the expense of the root. It was also conjectured that 
the appiication of undecomposed manures to the sete, 
brings diseases on their products ; and some occur- 
rences tended to strengthen, if not confirm, this con- 
jecture. The Potato, as most cultivators of it must 
have observed, grows well in old pasture ground 
filled with small routs, in the land of old Furze crofts 
filled with decayed thorns, and in other equally light 
Vegetatle soils, through which its delicate tubers 
may readily penetrate, expand, and fiud appropriate 
nourishmént. Hence the object sought in the extended 
preparation of the soil, avd in the peculiar mode of 
manuring it; namely, to bring it into a condition as 
well adapted as possible to the observed requirements 
of the plant. Potatoes will also burrow up towards the 
surface, where they are not impeded from increasing in 
number and size by the weiytt of the earth above 
them, and where they can obtain the genial heat of the 
sun in perfecting their farinaceous matter. Hence the 
object of shallow planting, and heuce also the motive 
for not landing up, in the ordinary way, much earth 
against the haulm. The object for planting cuttings 
was, by limiting the number of shoots trom each set, to 
admit the sun and air freely to every plant, and to the 
surface of the ground, and the placing of the rows wide 
apart had the same objcct in view. There was another 
motive for plauting cuttings; namely, to obtain a 
moderate number of fair-sized Potatoes from each set, 
instead of a numerous progeny of small ones—the or- 
dinary result of putting in whole Potatues. The com- 
mon pfactice is injurious in another point of view; the 
whole Potato sends off a numerous offspring of shoots, 
which after wet, succeeded by heat, and further sti- 
mulated by new manure, covers the entire surface 
of the ground, intercepts the genial influence of the 
sun, checks the circulation of air below the stems, 
and produces a vigorous top growth at the expense 
of the rvot. If, it may now be confidently added, 
frosty nights in August, such as have occurred for 
séveral years past, should find the Potato plants in this 
state of exuberant growth, the consequeuces are not dif- 
ficult to furetell—the destruction of the haulm, the non- 
production of farina in the immature root, and thence 
the inevitable tendency to early decay. A Subscriber, 
Manchester, in the Economist of Oct. 19. : 
Duty on Potato Fiowr,— An importation having 
taken place from abroad of farina, or Potato flour, the 
importer requested that it might be regarded ia the 
same manner as wheaten flour, and delivered at the 
duty of 44d. per ewt.; but as the article appears to be 
not only serviceable for food, but also as an important 
material in a manufacturing process, it was decided to 
be liable to the ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. a8 & 
manufactured article, and ordered to be charged accord 
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Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Taxe advantage of the present season, when potting 
and similar operations are almost suspended, to wash 
carefully all plants which are or have recently been 
infested with insects, with soft soap dissolved in warm 
water, as the gummy matter by which the eggs of 
many of these pests are attached to the branches is 
thereby lousened, and they are more easily removed, 
The latter part of the business should be managed by 
syringing the plants with water at a temperature of 
about 120° or 130°, which will also destroy any living 
insects which may be lurking about them. Much more 
good is done by carefully cleaning plants in this way, 
at this season, than many are aware of. Let any 
necessary pruhing, especially amongst creepers, be 
done betore the cleaning commences, as it is injudicious 
to waste time in cleaning shoots which are afterwards 
to be cut away. Have all dirty pots washed and their 
surface soil loosened, and examine carefully any of which 
the surface has a green or sodden appearance, which is 
an evident sign that water has been too liberally used, 
or that the drainage is inefficient; if the latter, 
it should be immediately examined and rectified, 
as considerable damage is soon done at this season, 
when the soil gets in an unhealthy state. Many 
of the greenhouse Geraniums, and other plants 
of similar texture, which are in the course of prepara- 
tion for next spring and summer, will require repotting. 
In this do not allow the time of year to be any impedi- 
mnent, as nothing in the successful cultivation of such 
plants is more indispensable during their period of 
growth than shifting them into larger pots before their 
roots become too much matted. Greater care in water- 
ing is necessary after repotting at this season. In the 
Heathery, the plants must be carefully watched and 
dusted with sulphur upon the first appearance of mildew. 
Keep these plants as hardy as possible by a free circu- 
lation of air, and by removing the lights every fine 
mild day. The stock of plants usually denominated 
“ forcing ”-or winter-flowering plants should be care- 
fully examined, and compared with the estimated wants 
during the next five months, that any deficiency may be 
supplied in the most eligible manner, Lifting and 
potting of hardy shrubs, as Rhododexdrons, Lilacs, &c., 
may still be done ; but it is advisable not to use these too 
early, as their blossoms are finer and more lasting 
when they are not forced until very nearly their natural 
period of blooming. Amongst the plants which it is not 
yet too late to procure a stock of, we may particularly 
mention Tea-scented, China, Moss, and Provins Roses; 
Belgian and other Azaleas, with Anna Boleyne Pinks, 
Perpetual Carnations, tree and Neapolitan Violets in 
pots, Lily of the Valley, &c. These must be 
brought forward in successional lots by placing them in 
situations somewhat warmer than those in which the 
main store is preserved. The most congenial of all 
forcing pits is a bed of leaves, the heat in which is 
maintained by means of a hot-water pipe passing beneath 
them. By plunging the plants in such a medium their 
roots are kept ia advance of the tops, and plenty of air 
can be given, thus preventing the lanky etiolated appear- 
ance so commonly seen in forced plants. While upon 
the subject of plants for forcing, we may mention a few, 
which, though admirably adapted for the purpose, are 
not so generally in use as they deserve to be ; amongst 
these are the Magnolias, conspicua Soulangeana, Ham- 
mondi, and their congeners; Laburnums, Ribes atro- 
Sanguinea, and Wistaria sinensis, grown as standards ; 
double Peach, and double Cherry; Weigela rosea, 
Jasminum nudifiorum, tree Ponies, and Forsythia 
viridissima. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

PinerRtEs.— We now look forward to every day dawn- 
ing duller and later than its predecessor, and as the 
power of the sun declines, so also must our artificial 
temperatures be somewhat decreased, and in exact 
accordance with the latter must the amount of moisture 
be regulated. Till our hothouses are furnished with 
hygrometers of a simple construction, this matter must 
still be managed according to the best of our judgment, 
aided by practical experience. Take care that the 
quantity of moisture is not so excessive as to condense 
in quantity upon the glass, &c., close up the laps, or 
run down into the hearts of the plants. To prevent 
this, the evaporating trough should be more sparingly 
filled, and the open tanks closed with moveable tops, 
giving you the power to confine the vapour or permit its 
escape. In fine clear weather, when a greater quantity of 
air can be admitted, the amount of moisture should also 
beslightly increased. Wateringshould be done with great 
care, and syringing is only admissible on the mornings 
of very fine days. It should be done with a very fine 
rose, and driven, not into the plants, but into the at- 
mosphere of the house or pit with such force that they 
may receive it in the shape of very finedew. VINERIES, 
—In the anxiety to keep those houses containing fruit 
‘sufficiently dry, be careful to avoid the extreme, even 
in that direction. If the houses are kept too dry by 
fire heat, the berries will shrivel, an evil nearly as 
bad, with regard to some kinds, as decay, the result of 
opposite management. It is easy to comprehend what 
is wanted, viz., a dry but not an arid atmosphere ; but 
to regulate it to this nicety requires more care and 
judgment than is generally found, except in a very ex- 
perienced practical gardener. Let all spare time be 
now devoted to cleaning the sashes of the different 
structures, pits and frames included, from the dust and 
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dirt accumulated upon them during the summer. 

Nothing conduces more to the health and well being of 

their occupants than the free admission of light. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Pits anp FRrames.— Cuttings which are only partially 
rooted should be kept warm, and as close and moist as 
is possible, without running into the dangerous extreme 
of damp. The additional warmth and moisture here 
recommended is to encourage them to make a little 
growth, both at top and bottom, before they are har- 
dened off ; and that more time may be afforded for the 
latter purpose, the former should be effected with all 
consistent speed, Cuttings which were propagated 
earlier, and are now fairly rooted, should be gradually 
hardened, that they may retain their health and strength 
during winter, in a comparatively cool temperature ; 
this should be managed by keeping them quite cool at 
night, and by exposing them fully in all dry open wea- 
ther, when not too cold; taking care to exclude frost 
from the more tender plants, both by night and day. 
During the hardening process, the very little water that 
is necessary should be supplied in the morning ; and 
as increase of size is not the object aimed at, but sturdi- 
ness of plant, growing points should be stopped, and all 
flower-buds carefully removed. Aphides or other in- 
sects must be destroyed: and, upon the first signs of 
mildew, the plants so affected should be syringed on a 
dry morning, and dusted over with flowers of sulphur. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

Occasionally we have blooms or pips of Auriculas sent 
for our inspection, giving evidence of the mildness of 
the season; should these blooms come from what is 
termed a heart stem, they will, if plucked about the 
centre, often cause the lower part to decay. We have 
more than once cautioned our readers on this head, and 
we do so the more earnestly as we lost a valuable seed- 
ling last season owing to the stem having been eaten 
through by a snail; the stem gradually decayed till 
disease was engendered in the heart, and death was the 
consequence. Seedlings of this years’ sowing will require 
looking to. If any fibres are out of the ground, cover 
them with fine soil, or make a cleft in the soil and 
insert them. CaRNATIONS AND PicoTEES, which have 
been closed in frames during the past week, in order 
that they might strike fresh root, may have air, and 
gradually more and more daily till thoroughly exposed. 
TuLirs.—Plant Tulips immediately. Let the centre of 
the bed be highest ; seven rows in each bed. The bulbs 
should be planted about 4 inches deep, and 5 inches 
from each other. It is advisable to cover each bulb 
with washed river sand previous to finally covering with 
soil. Dantias.—Their “glory is departed,” only, we 
hope (by taking care of the roots, and stowing them in a 
rather dry place), that they will gladden us again 
another season with their noble flowers. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Let Cauliflowers, under handlights, have all the air 
possible, protecting them only from frost, rain, and very 
cold winds, ‘I'he lights should be quite closed during 
severe weather only, and the tops should be tilted in 
wet; but during fine mild weather they should be 
lifted off and set on bricks, to keep them clean. Watch 
closely for slugs, and check their ravages by timely 
applications of soot. A little finely sifted clean coal 
ashes is an excellent thing for covering the surface of 
the soil between young plants of any kind, as our slimy 
friends have an insuperable objection to crawl over it. 
The same remarks apply to the Endive and Lettuce 
planted in frames for winter use. Let dead or decaying 
leaves be carefully removed, and the surface of the soil 
loosened, to allow the free action of the atmosphere. It 
is an excellent, but by no means a common practice, to 
plant Garlic aud Shallots in autumn ; the advantage is 
in their commencing to root immediately, and continuing 
to grow below-ground in all favourable weather during 
winter, while their tops are not emitted till the usual 
time in spring. We have often dwelt on the import- 
ance of this point as a general principle, viz., affording 
the roots of a plant an opportunity of getting in advance 
of the tops. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Oct. 24, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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18—Foggy; very fine; slightly clouded._ 

19—Fine; overcast; fine. 2 ots 
20—Fine; cloudy; fine at night; extraordinarily large halo round 
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the moon. 
21—Fine but cold; clear. 
22—Clear; fine with bright sun in forenoon; cloudy; overcast; 
Tain, 
23—Heavy rain throughout; overcast. 
24—Densely and uniformly overcast ; rain. 
Mean temperature of the week, 5 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Nov. 2, 1350. 


Prevailing Winds. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 29th 
gud 30th, 1833—therm. 67 deg.; and the lowest on the 29th, 1842—therm. 
23 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

Boons: A Young Gardener. Buy a good eatalogue ; Donn’s or ° 
Loudon’s. As to the soil, you will learn more by six months’ 
practice than by seven years’ reading. For that you may, 
however, consult Sweet’s ‘‘ Hothouse and Greenhouse Cul- 
vator,” or Mackintosh’s ‘‘ Flower Garden.”—New Sub, We 
never recommend dealers, See the Advertisement in last 
week’s Number—front page.t 

CAYENNE Pepper: @ 7’ says “attention has been drawn to the 
cultivation of the Capsicum, and to its euperior quality 
when made into Cayenne pepper, compared with the foreign 
article, It is grown here for the use of a large establishment, 
but great difficulty is experienced in the grinding process, 
as the pypper adberes so much to the mill as to make it 
quite a laborious job.” Perhaps some of our readers will 
favour him with a better system of management. 

Frames: J C M. It is immaterial at what angle you pitch the 
roof of your frame, provided it has slope enough to prevent 
drip.t 

KernnepyA: C C. Your leaves are infested with myriads of the 
white scale insect. Burn the plant, the earth, and the pot 
immediately, or you will have the whole house infested, We 
never before saw such an instance of neglect. Insucha case 
no palliative ean be applied successfully. 

Lawns: WO, You cannot destroy Plantain and Yarrow, any 
more than other weede, by manure or top-dressing, Any 
application that would kill them would kill the Grass, The 
shortest and cheapest, and only effectual plan, is to weed 
them out with a spud, There is no help torit.—JM. We 
must give you the same reply to your inquiry about Mouse- 
ear. In your case, however, after removing it, sift some fine 
rich soil over the place, and add good Grass seeds, 

Money: A Young Gardener, Two hundred pounds! why, it isa 
fortune, if you are wise, prudent, economical, and industrious. 
Ask you master to get it invested in some safe place where 
you can have interest and be sure to receive back your prin« 
cipal without deduction, The funds are now so high that 
you had better take some other security. 

Names op Fauits: Cavanensi:. 2, Beurré Diel, Nov., Dec,; 3, 
St. Germain, Dec. ; 5, Black Achan, Nov.; 6 or 9, Beurré 
Rance, Feb., Mar. ; 7, Doyenné Blanc, Oct., Nov.; 8, Easter 
Beurré, Feb., Mar. ; 10, Bishop’s Thumb, Nov. ; 4, Winter 
Nelis, Nov., Dec.; 12, Neill, Noy. ; 27, 80, Brown Beurré, 
Oct. ; 31, Glout Morceau, Dec.; 24, Crassane, Dec. ; 33, leaf 
like that of Gansel’s Bergamot, In your climate all those 
that ripen after November should have a south aspect, if you 
can afford it. The latest best deserve and most require it. 
For the 8 feet high walls you mentioned, the following Pears 
will be suitable:— South aspect: Glout Morceau, Passe 
Colmar, Easter Beurré, Beurré Rance, East aspect: Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, Seckel, Louise Bonne (of Jersey), 
Thompson’s, Suffolk Thorn. West aspect: Jargonelle, 
Beurre Bosc, Knight’s Monarch, Glout Morceau, Passe 
Colmar, Eyewood, Broom Park, Old Colmar, Ne plus Meuris, 
Easter Beurré. North aspect: Jargouelle, Comte de Lamy, 
Flemish Beauty; also the Catillac and Bezi d’Heri for 
stewing. No riders.||—@ Z. 1, Bedfordshire Foundling ; 2, 3, 
King of the Pippins; 4, 5, Blenheim Pippin ; 6, Court-pendu 
Plat; 7, 14, Tower of Glammis; 9, Ribston Pippin; 10, 
Golden Harvey; 11, 13, Beauty of Kent; 12, Wyken Pippin ; 
18, Alfriston ; 20, Hall Door.||—7 M B, 4, Passe Colmar; 5, 
Glout Morceau; 6, Winter Nelis; 7, 8, Beurré Rance,||— 
Curzon. 1, Easter Beurré; 3, 4, Old Colmar.—W Sprague. 
1, Beurré Diel; 2, White Doyenné; 3, Napoleon; 5, Winter 
Nelis; 6, Grey Doyenné||—R Tongue, The specimen you 
had at Exeter is probably correctly named the Moxhay 
Pippin ; a sort so named has been long known in Devon- 
sbire.|— W. The Grape from Naples appears to be 
the Black Frontignan, It is not quite so round, but 
that is probably owing to its beivg a small bunch, pro-~ 
duced, as you state, from a rcecenily planted Vine,||i—Au- 
twmnus. The three varieties from pips of the same Apple, 
a Nonpareil, were of very different qualities. No. 1, conical, 
pale, flesh white, pleasant. No, 2, small, conical, somewhat 
angular, red, flesh tough, very astringent. No. 3, small, 
ovate, not angular, flesh both acid and astringent. The 
Apple accompanying these is the Trumpington, or Eve Apple 
of some.|| 

Names oF PLants: J G. We cannot name plants without both 
leaves and flowers. You have only sent the latter of your 
Cereus, which looks like an unpublished epecies now in 
flower near London; but may be very different.—J Trotter. 
It is merely the Oak-leaved, or various-leaved, Hornbeam, a 
variety of the same nature as the fern-leaved Beech, the 
Gooseberry-leaved Alder, and the like.—G@amma,. Not Cinna. 
mon, but Cassia. It requires a good stove heat.— Vitis, 
Pteris serrulata, S.—W 8B, The Latin for Water Lily is 
Nymphza.—Jgnoramus, The Syringa is Philadelpbus coro~ 
narius.—R E, Livonia. The Cape Gooseberry is called by 
botanists Physalis eduiis; its fruit is harmless, and is liked 
by some persons. It is best treated as an annual, which 
should be raised from seed in a hotbed in the spring, so as 
to get it torward, and then be planted in the open ground as 
soon as frosts are gone. Possibly it may bear a Devonshire 
winter, but it is tender near London.—_X Y Z, 4, Malope 
malacoides, a hardy annual; 5, Kauifussia amelloides ; 10, 
Rudbeckia laciniata; 2, Senecio Cineraria, alias Cineraria 
maritima; 6, Aster rubricaulis; 9, Scutellana Columnz ; 
8, Dracocephalum virginianum; 3, Cytisus biflorus; 7, 
Achimenes rosea, not fit for a bedding plant; 1, Heimia 
salicifolia. — Todd. These are not determinable; single 
wretched flowers, with no leaves, no stem, no intimation of 
habit, or of native country, can only be named if they 
chance to be accidentally recognised ; we regret to say we 
have no Cdipus at our command._W B P, We cannot 
undertake to name leaves without flowers.f 

PeacHEs wiTHout Leaves: 7’ D, We did nut doubt that you 
had accidentally obtained Peaches without leaves beyond 
the fruit; but that is very different from obtaining them 
without apy leaves whatever, 

Porators: & MJ. Raw Potatoes cannot properly be called 
poisonous. The deleterious matter resides in the leaves and 
plums,” or fruit. What little exists in the Potato itself is 
in the ekin which is peeled off, 

Veronica LInDLEYANA: A &, It is nearly hardy. 

VinE Borper: & D, Cover it with stable litter, 

Misc: £nquirer. Couve Tronchuda will not bear frost, and 
should be consumed now. Plant the Potatoes 18 inches 
from row to row, and 9 inches in the rows. We by no means 
recommend earth to be buried when frozen ; it will certainly 
chill the soil for a long ume afterwards,—i¢ 8. Something is 
possibly wrong with the root of your Maundevilla ; in similar 
situations it usually flowers freely. We would not cut it 
down; see that the roots are right, and give it another trial. 
No use can be made of the fruit of the Snowberry, except 
giving it to pheasants, No use can be made of the fruit of 
Lycium barbatum, nor of that of the Sumach ; the latter is 
poisonous, Jute, we believe, is a substance of the nature of 


Hemp.t 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. . : 
Fucusra: Cavanensis. Box and flowers crushed to pieces in 
through the post.* : 4 
aaccinue? WO Not Texted to many of tbe light kinds now 
* 
sik G MM‘I. Your seedling is of a colour in which we 
abound, A erimson to be valuable must be very superior in 
form. Yours is only middling in that respect.°—# 7, A 
large showy yellow ; but the petals are too long, and the 
flower is generally too cuarse to be useful for the purposes of 


exhibition,* 
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SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 


IN Oriee.~- THE PRINTED FORMS OF CER- 
TIFICATES to be filled up for STOCK and IMPLE- 
MENTS intended to be exhibited at the forthcoming Show in 
December next can now be obtained of the Honorary Secretary, 
‘All such Certificates must be returned, properly filled up, on 
or before Saturday, the 16th of November. 

In applying for the Forms for Stock, it is necessary to state 
the Number of the Class or Classes, as there is a separate 


Form for each Class. ‘ ; 
Prize Sheets and all information can be obtained on applica- 


tion to B. T. BRANDRETA GisBs, Hon. Sec,, corner of Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 


A GRICULTURAL EDUCATION, — The Steward 
upon a large estate, in the South of England, has a vacancy 
for a well educated youth to be instructed in farming and gene- 
ral business. For particulars, address X. V., Office of this Paper, 
R. J. C. NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S., Consulting and 
Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, &c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderate terms. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford rican 


Clover Manure, perton .., 9 6. ewe a 0 
Turnip Manure, do. ae aero fin terme ea 
Superphosphate of Lime ai) (onbe eee mec ARD 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 92. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


f= LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Mapure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Biackfriars. Epwakp Porser, Secretary. 


TEPHENSON anv Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the _ Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terais. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
£€Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘ No.” 
**Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and yourcattle 
de not half so well.” 
ARY WEDLAKE anv CO/’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more. Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements, 
118, Fenchurcb-street, London, A pamphlet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps, Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


M‘NEILL ann Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
e row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 

which has been exhibited and obtained rwo SILVER MEDAL 
Pxizes, and is the Felt soLeLy patronised and adopted by 


Her Masesty’s Woops anD Fosests, 
HonouraBLe Board or ORDNANCE, 
HonougaBie East Inpia Company, 
HonovunaBLE CoMMIssIonERS oF CusToMs, 
HER MaJesTy’s bsTaTE, IsLE oF Wicut, 
Roya Botanic GaRDENs, ReGENT’s Park, 


And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sntherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond‘ 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and atthe Royal AcaicoLTuRAL SocieTy’s Housr, Hanover- 
square, 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide, 


PaicE ONE PENNY PER SquaRE Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, ana Buuaers, sent free to any part ot the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

@ The Public is cautioned that tne only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 


F. M‘NEILL anv CO.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

‘The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F, M‘Neiuu and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas. Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norr.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
pe more than they require, 

very information atforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
Any proposed particular application of the Felt. we 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
¢ to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from Is, 3d, to 1s, 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


WARMING. 
| | OT-WATER APPARATUS, with improved 
Boilers, requiring no brickwork, and arranged to con- 
tinue in action from 12 to 16 hours without attention, adapted 
for Churches, Chapels, Conservatories, and every description of 
Buildiug, supplied and erected on the most reasonable terms, 
Also the THERMANTERION, an apparatus which warms 
without injuring the air, and recommends itself on account of 
its simplicity, durability, efficiency, and economy, especially 
adapted for Churches, Chapels, Halls, or Buildivgs, only used 
occasionally, — Apply to SpinteR and TayLer, Engineers, 
Battersea, 


ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT, — 


This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &c,, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dles, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Wallis it is highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. Itis also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 cwt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt., quite ready for use, by 

JaMeEs PHILLIPS and Co, (‘he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, London. 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foot. 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, for 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel, 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croceon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London, 


Che Agricultural Gasette, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
THuaspay, Oct. 31—Agricultural Imp. Society of lrelands 
Weonespvay, Noy. 6—Agricultural Society of England. 
Taunspay, —_ 7—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lreland., 


AcricuLturE is being thoroughly looked into, 
“ Timescommissioners”’ are darting about the country ; 
amateur ArtTHur Younes are feeding the rural 
journals with farming “ notes ” made on their railway 
routes ; and it is not at all surprising just now to see 
one’s-self or one’s farm management in Roman type 
in the papers. Perhaps this public scrutiny may 
exert a salutary influence upon many agriculturists : 
where anything is grossly amiss it will be rectified 
from the fear of exposure— 

*¢ Tf there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith, he’! prent it.” 

Such investigations into the state of the agricul- 
tural districts are of weighty importance ; for very 
many reasons. They show the causes which have 
impelled one district farther ahead than another in 
the march of improvement. They inform the culti- 
vators of a certain soil in one locality of a hitherto 
unknown but excellent practice pursued upon the 
same soil in another locality, and thus extensively 
diffuse good points of husbandry. They show what 
systems and methods and conditions ought to be 
guarded against, and which should be embraced and 
adopted. By exhibiting the universal farm practice 
as it exists at the present period, they show what 
things are inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture ; and by publishing the effects 
of climate, tenure, &c., upon the land and its culti- 
vation, and of the breeds of cattle, &c., upon the 
profits of the farmer, they constitute a fund from 
which new principles may be drawn. By some 
persons it is thought that, from a skilful comparison 
and digestion of the items comprised in the aggre- 
gated and complete representations of district culti- 
vation for all Great Britain, the most correct code of 
rural laws and principles might be constructed. 
The value of such information was felt by the 
Board of Agriculture, when, half a century ago, they 
planned and executed a variety of agricultural 
county “surveys ;”’ the same feeling has animated 
the Royal Agricultural Society in its present pro- 
secution of county “reports;” and the public 
periodicals abound with descriptions of local and 
general husbandry, because the pressure of the times 
demands a thorough examination and revision of 
farms and farming in every point. While much 
may be learnt by comparing the present husbandry 
of different localities, an historical comparison of the 


different accounts will be no less valuable. This 
shall now be shown by an example. 

As regards the county of Lincoln, celebrated for 
its agricultural achievements, the survey of Arrnur 
Youne at the close of last century, Mr. Pusry’s 
paper on the agricultural improvements of Lincoln- 
shire, seven years ago, and a statement of the agri- 
culture at the present period, when compared 
together, will discover the nature and amount of the 
progress that has been made. The “wolds” of that 
county are a range of chalk hills, stretching south- 
eastward from the Humber for 45 miles, with an 
average width of about 6 miles. The advancement 
of husbandry upon these dry uplands parallels the 
improvement on the wet’ Fens. In the middle of 
last century these hills were a succession of rabbit 
warrens from south to north. Fifty years ago the 
surface had been so far improved that many 
thousands of acres of open field were subdivided by 
inclosures, and the four-field system of cropping had. 
established itself over large breadths of land. But, 
still, warrens overspread a wide tract of the loftier 
hills, and the surface was covered with Gorse for 
many miles. Among the scattered remarks of 
Artaur Youne—who printed his notes and memo- 
randa instead of combining them into a description, 
and states them under the heads soil, rent, tenure, 
rotations, &c., instead of districts—occur the follow- 
ing: “From Louth to Caistor, 18 miles, 10 of it 
are warrens, chiefly silvers (rabbits) ; rent, 2s. an 
acre.” Again, “ the wold land about Louth, to the 
west and south-west, is good ; very generally a dry, 
friable, loamy sand, on a flinty loam, and, under 
that, chalk everywhere: this is the soil on the 
warrens between Gayton and Fathwell, which I 
passed, and I was much hurt at seeing such land so 
applied. I exclaimed to Mr. Cuouen, on seeing it 5 
he replied, ‘Oh! it is good for nothing but rabbits 5 
what would you do with such poor land 2 or 
3 miles from the farms?’ When men have long 
been accustomed to see rabbits on such deserts, and 
hear only that they are good for nothing else, they 
come to think with their neighbours, let the 
absurdity be what it may. But here are no leases, 
and therefore can be few permanent improvements. 
These silver-grey rabbits answered better when their 
skins sold high. The friable surface loam is various. 
There is much excellent, and also some rich pasture 
and upland meadow on it, and of all degrees of 
quality ; and, on the sides of the hills, great spaces 
covered with rushes, from springs, but not a draining 
idea, except of paltry grips that are all in vain. But 
to drain well demands leases.” Turning northward, 
he observes, “ The tract of wold north of Louth 
exhibits a great variety of excellent soil—all cal- 
careous, friable, sandy loams, on a chalk bottom— 
dry enough to feed Turnips, and much good enough 
for Wheat. The red chalks are particularly good, 
being almost without exception excellent for Turnips 
and Barley. At Thorresly warren the vales are red, 
and Nettles are among the spontaneous growth. 
Nettles and rabbits together! ‘Toward the northern 
extremity of this chalk range, he says, “ Near 
Brocklesby, &c., there are large tracts of excellent 
land under Gorse; and at Cabnum and Swallow I 
passed through the same for miles. It is a beautiful 
plant to a fox-hunter. Lord Yarsoroven keeps a 
pack of hounds; if he has a fall, I hope it will be 
into a Furze-bush ; he is too good to be hurt much, 
but a decent pricking might be beneficial to the 
country.” Inclosure, however, since that time, has 
extended its fences in every direction, and all the 
open fields have disappeared ; a great part having 
been enclosed within the last 30 years. The Gorse 
has been grubbed, the rough sward burned, and all 
the warrens, with one or two exceptions, have been 
brought into good cultivation. None of the ground 
has been left as sheep-walks in its primitive vege- 
tation of Heath and Fern, like the Downs of the 
southern counties ; but the highest points aré all in 
tillage, and the whole length of the wolds is inter- 
sected by neat White-thorn hedges—the solitary 
Furze-bush appearing only where the plantation 
border, or a road-side offer an uncultivated space. 


“This high range,” writes Mr. Puszy in 1843, 
‘equal in extent to the county of Bedford, is now a 
pattern of neat fences and good farming; while the 
present Lord YareoroucH remembers when, in 
riding from Spilsby, the southern point of the wolds, 
to his seat at Brocklesby, in sight of the Humber, 
he met but two fences.” He gives an enthusiastic 
narrative of his tour: “ On a sunny morning in 
November, 1842, farm succeeded farm, each ap- 
pearing to be cultivated by the owner for example— 
not, as was really the case, by a tenant for profit ; 
and so for miles we passed on through fields of 
Turnips, without a blank or a weed, on which 
thousands after thousands of long-wooled sheep were 
feeding in netted folds; and so large as well as 
regular were the Turnips in the narrow rows, that 
the lower halves which remained in the ground, 
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when the upper part had been consumed, seemed to 
pave these sheep-folds. Every stubble-field was 
clean and bright; all the hedges kept low, and 
neatly trimmed ; every farm-house well built, with 
spacious courts, and surrounded by such rows of 
high, long, saddle-backed ricks, as showed that the 
land did not forget to return in August what it had 
received from the fold in December, since the 
number of these farm-houses, which might always 
be seen at one view, proved that the size of the 
farms would not account for the extent of the rick- 
yards. Yet this land, so loaded with roots and 
with corn, showed no mark of natural fertility.” 

Referring to his first view, in 1842, of Lord 
Yarroroven’s estate, then comparatively unknown, 
its fine farm buildings, on which 150,000/. had been 
expended, its 30,000 acres of good Turnip land, 
divided by clipped hedges of thorn, where Youne 
saw miles of Gorse, and of course thousands of 
rabbits, he says, “I thought I had made the dis- 
covery of a domain equal in the spirit, magnitude, 
and rapidity of its improvement to the well-known 
estate of Holkham; and having seen it again last 
October—though, in consequence I suppose of the 
weather, the Turnips did not look so well as before 
—I think so still. Mr. Youne was informed by the 
late Lord Yarzorover that his wold land then let 
for 5s. an acre. I may state that, tithe-free, it is 
now worth jiwe times that amount: and great as is 
the change on the Brocklesby estate, it isnot greater 
than the general change of the chalk hills. The first 
step was, of course, grubbing the Furze; paring 
and burning the rough peaty Grass—the latter 
costing a guinea per acre. Then there was 
brought a heavy dressing of chalk, 80 cubic 
yards to the acre, costing at the time 66s. ; 
last, followed 60 bushels of bones, for bones were 
cheap in those days, and a bushel cost but 1s. 3d., 
making another item of nearly 4/. I am told that 
the wolds have been chalked twice over ; and that, 
without chalking, the Turnips are destroyed by the 
excrescence called ‘fingers and toes ;’ but even the 
first outlay of the tenant amounted to more than 
8/. per acre. And here I must state that this large 
sum of 8/. per acre, or 80007. on a farm of 1000 
acres, has been expended on the farms at Brocklesby 
(according to the practice of Lincolnshire), only 
through well-merited confidence inthe owner. Nor 
has the spirited outlay on the part of the farmers 
been without its return. The parish of Limber, 
4000 acres, was formerly let to four tenants, at 1257. 
each, or 2s, 6d. an acre, and all four became bank- 
rupts. It has been inclosed, is now well farmed, 
and at the present rent the tenants are doing well. 
In some instances, considerable fortunes have been 
made. The three points of ordinary chalk-farming 
in Lincolnshire are, first, thorough chalking of the 
land, repeated when the first covering of chalk is 
worn out ; secondly, liming the whole of the Turnip 
crop at 12 or 16 bushels per acre, to which farmers 
are often bound by their agreements ; thirdly, keeping 
always in winter a large number of horned cattle in 
the yard, which, being fed on oil-cake, convert the 
straw into excellent dung.” 


_ Fifty years ago (viz, 1799), the rental of the wold: 
district was about 9s. per acre; now it is probably: 
25s.; and many thousands of acres have been im-| 
proved from the value of 32. and 102, to that of 307. 
per acre, and large tracts have been improved within’ 


a few years from 10s. to 30s. per acre rental. As 
the soil has to be “made” and maintained by the 
art and capital of the farmer, the amount of produce 


is very variable—depending mainly upon the treat-| 
The yield fluctuates | 
from 23 to 7 quarters of Wheat per acre; and the| 


ment which the soil receives. 


general opinion seems to fix the average of the whole 
district at about 4.quarters. With high management, 


7 or 8 quarters per acre of Barley, and Oats of good | 
weight, 9 or 10 quarters per acre, are frequently ob-| 


tained. When Youne made his survey, the produce 
was estimated at 2 or 3 quarters per acre of Wheat, 
4 quarters of Barley, and 5 quarters of Oats. The 


two crops upon which the success of wold farming | 


depends, are Turnips and seeds, the whole of the 
former, and most part of the latter, being consumed 
on the land by sheep. The corn crops are Wheat, 
Oats, Barley. In Youne’s time the common rota- 
tion at Limber was—1, Pare and burn for Turnips ; 
2, Oats or Barley ; 3, Oats or Barley; 4, 5, 6, 7, 
seeds ; 8, Peas or Oats. He writes, “For some 
miles on the wolds, about Louth, they are very 
good farmers ; Indeed, in respect to course, the fol- 
lowing singular one is common; 1, Turnips; 2. 
- Barley. They assured me that this land, though of 
15s. an acre, would'not.do to add Clover and Wheat. 
And upon their poorest soils, another that has merit. 
1, Fallow; 2, Oats ; 3, Fallow ; 4. Oats ; 5, 6, Seeds, 
Upon my objecting to so much fallow on light land, 
{r. Cuurr, of Gayton, assured me, that upon these 
distant parts of their farms, they could not get Tur- 
Dips without so much dung as would not answer to 
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any other way of managing.” Forty-four years after 
this, Mr. Pusey is found to remark, “ Another fea- 
ture of Lincolnshire farming is, that not only is the 
whole farm in field, but that, however large the | 
farm, all the fields are treated equally well ; while, | 
on other parts of the chalk hills (in the southern’ 
counties), an outlying field may be used for 20 
years without any manure, because it is too distant 
from the yard for the carriage of dung, and lighter | 
manures are not bought for it.” The four-course 
system extensively prevails, but cannot be denomi- 
nated the “wold system,” as over a great part of 
the district the Barley is found to have too strong 
a straw after Turnips, thus injuring the young 
Clover, and the farmers therefore practise a five~ 
field course: 1, Turnips; 2, Oats; 3, Wheat; 4, 
seeds ; 5, Wheat; whilst, particularly in the northern 
parts, is an alternating four and five-course rotation ; 
the five-course arising from grazing the seeds two 
years. The usual practice is to apply all the farm- 
yard manure to the root crop; but many farmers 
manure the seeds instead. This dung is made by 
beasts in the yards, fed on straw and oilcake—the’ 
average cost of the Linseed cake being certainly not 
less than 20s. per acre annually. Only a few 
Swedes are grown, and but few roots are drawn off 
the land. Crushed bones, from 8 to 16 or 20 bushels 
an acre, are invariably sown with the Turnips ; and 
guano, Rape-cake, &c. &c., in large quantities are 
used in addition. 

Little enquiry need be made as to the state of the 
drainage: the porous chalk rock drains its thin 
covering of light soil perfectly ; except in some of 
the valleys, and midway on the dip of the hills, 
where the land is often wet with springs. The 
rushes witnessed by Youne in such situations have 
ceased to vegetate, owing to the construction of all 
the under-drains required. The loftier farms do not 
need an egress for the downfall water so much as 
an impervious bed to hold drink for the stock. 
All the great improvements have been accomplished 
without the security of a lease; but a system of 
tenant-right universally prevails, founded upon the 
ancient custom of the country, and fixed in each 
case by valuers. Seven years are allowed for the 
entire exhaustion of marling, claying, chalking, and 
similar investments of the tenant’s capital. Land- 
lords here are generally faithful in discharging their 
obligations to the tenantry; the buildings are 
usually commodious, and the farms have been held 
by the same families upon the bond of “a mutual 
understanding,” with all the certainty conferred by 
a legal contract. With their smaller occupiers, the 
labourers, however, the case is, for the most part, 
different; these they have driven far from their! 
places of employment into crowded freehold vil- 
lages, with a view of escaping the pressure of the: 
Poor’s-rate. Work is plentiful, wages 9s. or 10s. | 
a week ; and piece-work is being done in almost 
every season. Allotments are thinly scattered; 
pigs universally kept. From the foregoing particu- 
lars some facts may be gathered as to the causes of 
superiority in the culture of chalk soil. Z, A.C. 


THE MASTER AND THE SERVANT. 
A Vittace LEcTURE, 
(Concluded from jp. 668.) 

Ir is not possible, 1 believe, to urge too strongly 
what I have already said, but it is quite possible to do. 
mischief by leaving out another aspect of the matter 
which requires to be dealt with also, And there are | 
some who speak so harshly—as 1 may seem to have | 
done+on the best way to improve the condition of the 
labouring class, whose doctrines differ from the whole 
truth en that subject as much by deficiency as those of 
Louis Blane do by eontrast. They omit from their 
speculation a reality which wi// make itself known, 
whether it be neglected or not—that though the duty 
of paying higher wages does not exist, the duties of 
NrIGHBOUR are binding upon all of us as much as those 
of master upon some, and those of servants upon others, 
And it is by the due performance of these duties, I 
believe, that those seeds will be sown from which the 
growth of higher wages and improved circumstances 
may be expected. 

The whole truth, as regards master and servant, 
presents these two aspects; and while in the one it 
exhibits to us two honest men who are actuated by no 
other sentiment than that sense of justice which claims 
its due—exchanging with one another labour for money 
according to the market value of the former—in the 
other it presents to us these same men as equals ina 
far higher sense than that in which they are respec- 
tively master and servant—as neighbours claiming 
mutual sympathy, and the expression of that sympathy 
to the extent of their respective abilities, 

New I have already detained you'so long that I must 
not refer at any great length to the ways in which 
intelligent neighbourly kindwess will stow itself, It is 
not, I am sure, by requiring or by paying wages beyond 
the natural amount ; and it is not by the indiscriminate 


paying wages is, however, a consideration deserving 
our attention, Piecework, the only way im whieh 
due credit is given to the ability of the man, is a far 
better way, whenever it is possible, than Work at day’s 
wages. And I wouldsubmit, both to the masters and 
the labourers present, whether it might not be a good 
thing for both to ‘adopt the practice of ~paying wages in 
hind to a greater extent than it now is done—whether 
the advantage on the side of the labourer in dear times, 
and on the side of the master in cheap times, united 
with the advantage to both of avoiding the expense 
attending the exchanging of the produce in the firgt 
place for money, atid of the money in the second place 
back again to produce, does not result in a benefit on 
the whole to both parties. 

Another point in which the subject admits of in- 
fluence by a kindly and intelligent disposition, lies in 
the fact already alluded to, that wages depend onthe 
proportion which obtains between the employment found 
and the number of people wanting it. I believe that 
the one may be increased, and the other diminished 
with advantage to both parties. I believe, for instance, 
that even at present prices a good deal of our second- 
rate Grass lands would pay better if broken up, and a 
good deal of land now farmed with but little labour 
would pay better if farmed with more; and I also believe 
that to emigrate to Australia, or New Zealand, or 
America, is beneficial to any labouring man who can 
muster the means to pay his passage. The one would 
increase labour, the other would diminish labourers, 
and thus wages would naturally rise, 

Mr. Bravender, of Cirencester, tells us ma paper he 
published lately in the “Journal of the English Agri- 
cultural Society,” that according to his calculations—and 
he is a good authority—every acre of down land broken 
up would increase the labour now spent'on it six-fold, 
aud would pay the occupier ls. over and above the 
ordinary profit on the increased capital he must spend. 
Every acre of light sandy pasture would, in like manner, 
pay him 8s. 6d. a year, while its labowr was increased 
four-fold; every acre of stiff clay pastare would pa; 
4s. a year and increase labour eight-fold, aud of goo 
Grass land 4s. or 5s. a year, while iis labour would be 
doubled, If 4,000,000 of acres of land now i second- 
rate Grass were broken up, the employment they now 
give to 43,000 men would be increased so as'to maintain 
a body of 170,000 men, The country would benefit at 
the same time by more food, and the landlord by more 
rent, Then again as to high farming, in place of low 
farming, were the capital invested im arable land to be 
121. an acre, instead of 61. or 7/. as it now generally is, 
1 believe that the farmer would profit more, and I am 
sure the labourer would do so too. If 1 had 1000/, te 
start farming with, 1 would spread it thickly over @ 
small farm rather than thinly over a large ove. If T 
had but 10 hands I would not freight a ship which 
required 20. No doubt she would much more rapidly 
carry the goods I wish to export; but then storms 
might come, and I could not manage her. It is my 
interest to take a smaller vessel and man her thoroughly, 
that so I may take advantage rapidly of any change of 
weather, and that so I may be able to work her safely 
when she is in danger, Besides I can have the smaller 
vessel for less money. Just so with the farmer ; it 1s 
his interest to take the smaller farm with the smaller 
rent, and man it well. He will find himself better able 
to carry on a thorough cultivation, and he will be able 
to work it with more safety and profit in difficult times. 
There is an immediate and close connection between 
the style of farming in @ country and the condition of 
the labourer. Go where there is nothing but dairy 
farms held from year to year, and you will be sure to 
find wages low. Go where arable cultivation Jprevails 
—where the land being let on lease has secured its 
occupation by men of capital and intelligence, and you 
will find its labourers better off. Compare Somerset- 
shire on the one hand, with Northumberland on 
the other—Grass lands and poor wages— with good 
arable farming and a well conditioned peasantry. 
By seeking for profitable modes of employing labour, 
then, much good can be done to labourers by those who 
are at the same time doing good to themselves, amd it is 
in this way that machinery benefits the labourer—it 
increases the profits of farming, and so enables farmers 
to cultivate their land more energetically and more 
laboriously ; but this is a wide subject, and I must net 
discuss it now. 

And landlords are able to benefit labourers not only 
indirectly, by adopting such a mode of managing tite 
estates as shall induce an intelligent and “energetic 
tenantry to settle on their property, but also dinectly in 
a variety of ways. I may refer, for instance, to their 
setting agoing the allotment system as unquestionably 
of great benefit to labouring people. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing this from the small farm system. TI do not 
believe that labourers would benefit by the land being 
all divided out into small farms, I would indeed have: - 
farms of every size; a series from 10 acres up to that 
of largest size. No where should there be an interval 
so great a8 that a man determined to rise might not 
succeed, I would have the ladder up which a man 
should climb ashe improved his condition—with plenty of 
“ younds”’ in it, and’those near enough together to allow 
of an ascent as easy as possible ; the platform of the 
middle classes should be accessible from [that of the _ 
lower classes by ladders enough—but that is a very 
different thing from lowering the platforms themselves. 
I would have the majority of farms from 200 to 500 
acres, not from 20 to 50; but then there should be 
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some of 20 and 50 and 70 and 100 and so on, up which 
a man with improving means might rise. And then 
again I need not say how landlords might improve the 
condition of their poorer neighbours by improving the 
condition of their cottages—a matter on which, I have 
no doubt, many a labouring man here would wish me 
tofenlarge. They are, indeed, in many instances, a shame 
and a disgrace ‘to the country ; and ‘so long as but one 
room exists in which a whole family lives by night and 
by day, how can the head of that family—desirous of it 
as he may be—hope'to'see his children improve either 
morally or materially upon the condition he himself 
now occupies. But I have not time ‘to speak further 
on this. 

Then ‘again, ‘to diminish the number of our labourers 
—toinduce some of them to emigrate may be a good 
thing. Iam well aware that emigrate as we may, our’ 
numbers will increase just up'to that stage at which the 
standard of comfort obtains with which the majority are 
contented, and constant emigration may not be a perfect 
cure for low wages. Yet I believe that we shall often 
do better to consider and act upon the merits of indi- 
vidual cases, than to stop and think how our conduct 
influences whole ‘masses of people. And if I thought 
any young man would benefit himself or his friends by 
going to some of the colonies, I would advise him to 
do so; for if I thought my own station and that of my 
friends would be improved I would go myself. And I 
do believe that many of you would do much better in 
America or Australia than you can do here. We shall 
have in‘a few days in our library works descriptive of 
the different colonies, giving accounts of the value of) 

roduce, of employment in each, and the cost of travel- 
ing to each, and so on ; and I strongly advise you to 
study them closely. 

‘And now I come to the most influential way of all, as 
I believe, in which neighbours can benefit one another, | 
and that is by urging and assisting one another in the 
adoption of all possible methods of improving the mind. 
Wages may increase, and the means of comfort in- 
crease, but unless labourers at the same time rise in 
the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, I assure 
them they will be but little benefited. If by the edu- 
cation of children we could only implant the aim ata 
higher standard of life—the aim atintellectual pleasures 
—they would endeavour soas to attain them. And it 
really is wonderful the amount which small savings 
amount to in a short time. In a single year I told 
you 50,000;000/. are spent by the people in spirituous 
liquors. Now, can anyone doubt that if all that money 
had been rather thrown into the sea the country would 
on the whole have been better. Iam not going to read 
a teetotal lecture, but I cannot hide from myself or' 
from you ‘the fact that three-fourths of all the people in 
our gaols, our wnions, and our mad-houses, are seat 
there by intoxicating drinks. Well then, but supposing 
that instead of being thrown into the sea, it had been 
spenton school-rooms and emigrant-sbips ! You may | 
depend upon it that it is by their own savings—it is' 
out of their‘own exertions—that the condition of the 
labourer is to be improved—the thing ‘can be but little 
influenced by any one else. And when they’shall come 
to-see their true interests, and where their efforts 
shonld be made, this will appear. The employment 
of anintelligent economy by the labouring man is likely 
to work ‘an amazing improvement in his circumstances, 
But on ‘this I must not enlarge. I hope for'an oppor- 
tunity hereafter of addressing you on the subject of 
benefit societies and savings’ banks, 

But I cannot avoid saying a word or two on the’ 
importance of right school education. My friends, it is 
an wnguestionable fact that there is but one truth 
which is all-powerful for our improvement whether 
morally or materially—but one tree whose leaves 
are forithe/healing of the nations: and these are revealed 
to us im our Bibles. And if any parents here, desire to 
see their children better off than they are themselves, 
let them send them to the Sunday-school, and urge upon | 
them attention to the lessons they receive there. But 
there are other truths also, truths which are of immense 
importance, and of these also I would urge the neces- 
sity. Hducation, religious, moral, intellectual, is really 
the most desirable thing going. Do you think that 
those children who are left in dirt and recklessness to 
spend their time, as best they may, upon our road sides, 
are mot being educated ; they are being as surely led 
into.a path, and urged along it, for that is all the word 
meaus, as those who go'to'school ; but the path they are 
travelling leads to poverty here, and misery hereafter. | 
It is the right education of the mind, and of the affec- 
tions, that is the desirable thing. 

There are labourers living in some parts of this 
country, and of Ireland, whose existence is almost 
entirely one of the body; their minds are a blank. 
Oh! what a pitifully vegetative life they lead. ‘They 
are surrounded by glorious sights and pleasant sounds 
in everything around them ; but they know it not. All 
the wonderfully numerous and abundant sources of 
pleasure which a God of mercy has placed us in the 
mnidst of, areshut to them. Having eyes, they see not; 
having ears, they hear not, Every intelligent man 
deplores ‘their condition ; but they do not perceive it 
themselves. And if any one says that that is an answer 
to my whole complaint ; if any one says that because 
the people are sleeping quietly, though they are in the 
midst of wretchedness, they should not be awakened; 


if any one says that I bave not described their condi- 
tion, 80 much as the misery which would be consequeut 
upon its cireumstances, if they could be imposed upon 
others, for that I am supposing them ‘to be possessed of | 


sensibilities, whieh, as they are the result of education, 


they do not possess. I say, misery may be none ‘the 
less real, because it is unfelt ; and he who is the most 
alive to the inferiority of ‘the moral and mental status 
of any class, is the best advocate on their behalf. What 
does this objection amount to? I am aware that the 
idea of a dreary blank in connection with the life ofa 
horse ora dog, ought not to excite our pity, because 
these animals are imeapable of anything better, and 
fulfil'the highest purposes of their existence, notwith- 
standiog. But will anyone reason, from the less to 
the greater, across the tremendous gulph which here 
intervenes. The brute creation are always at their 


\best, for they are guided by instinct from the begin- 


ning ; but the mind of man was created for education. 
And looking at the degraded condition of our poor in 
the alleys of our towns, or on the bleak moors of Ire- 


| land—will any one pronounce the pity expressed to be 


absurd, because the sensual and vegetative life it de- 
plores is insensible to its own degradation? Sensi- 
bility might be:conferred upon the lowest. For he has 
eyes, though he sees not, and ears, though now he be 
deaf. And the education we advocate will awaken the 
dormant powers of which he is possessed. 

Now, if what I have said to-night should enable any 
young man to'see that there is a road possible for him 
by which he may climb his way upwards to influence 
and respect. If it should induce any ove to start 
vigorously to work upon this ascent, by adopting 
every means to improve and correct his mind, and 
intelligently to economise his means. If it should 
strengthen and nerve his resolution to overcome, Ah! 
it is not to subdue the will—it is to strengthen the will 
and direct it aright upon the right things that is wanted ; 
take the poor of Ireland, and you have the most 
subdued will in the world, and thus it is that they are 
contented to live listlessly in their wretvhedness, 


have the means the desire to encourage those who 
are evidently doieg their best for themselves—what a 
capital thing it would be! And let no one think that 
the single impulse of an energetic exhortation will do 
the thing. My friends, I will tell youa truth. In this, 
asin other things, youcannot get on but by God’s as- 
sistance. ‘ To him that hath shall be given,” means 
just this—that whatever the ‘step we have just success- 
fally achieved—we shall, in the very act of laborious 
and successful effort, have acquired, by God’s blessing, 
the strength and the resolution, more easily to take the 
next. And there is no need to despair of rising, even 
in this country, where the difficulties certainly are 
greater than in some other parts of the world. 

Remember, each one of you, that as you hope to 
succeed, you must trust to no one but yourself. Accept, 
eagerly, the offer of mental improvement wherever you 
get it; and give assistance in this way wherever you 
can. It is in the success of individual effort, however, 
atter self improvement, that we must look for ‘the 
improvement of the whole body. 

People are apt to forget this; and they are fond of 


talking of the relations in which different classes stand’ 


to each other, and they are apt to attribute all the ills 
of society to the faults which they find here. And 
pauperism, according to them, isso prevalent because 
of the faulty relation in which the moneyed classes 
stand to the labouring classes ; and a hundred evils are 
laid at the door of those who would preserve a class of 
non-electors, and exclude our intelligent workmen from 
the class who choose our members of Parliament. And if 
only the relations were corrected in which different 
classes stand to one another—the rich to the poor—the 
landowner to the farmer—the capitalist to the labourer 
—the manufacturer to the tradesman and the consumer 
—all would be right. Now I admit most fully the great 
importance of all these relations being put upon a right 
footing. I admit the great importance of holding and 
of propagating right notions on political subjects such as 
these. I would do away as much as possible with those 
distinctions between classes which only make them fool- 
ishly distrustful of one another. I should be glad if the 
choice of our law-makers were more in the hands of the 
working people of this country than itis. I would im this 
asin other respects aim at destroying, or rather at 
outgrowing, that exclusiveness which gives rise to class 
differences and class interests, where national interests 
alone deserve consideration. I believe that class dis- 
tinctions will gradually in a great measure disappear, 
and that all men will by-and-by be regarded with 
respect, as some are already, in proportion not to their 
wealth or their power, or anything else that is merely 


| temporary about them, but in proportion to the worth 


of their immortal part. But let no one think that by 
settling the re/ations of the different classes in society 
he will put everything to right. Government may be 
rclated to subjects, taxers to the taxed, those who make 
the laws to those who obey them, capitalists may be 
related to labourers, masters to servants, with absolute 
justice, and yet society may tumble to pieces, and 
anarchy result out of it all, as it has done with 
monarebies, and empires, and republics, enough before 
now, The millennium of happiness for which we look, 
will not be the creation of politicians, whatever the 
instrument, whether a reform bill or a‘charter, by which 
they expect to accomplish it. It is not by the correction 
of mere relations that everything is to be put right, 
Masons know this well enough. The curve, as has been 
well said, may be turned most truly, and brick laid to 
brick most perfectly, the relations of the parts may be 


absolutely correct, and yet remove the centering and | 
The fault was notin the relations | 


the arch shall tumble. 
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‘again, what I have said should strengthen in any who 
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of the parts, but in their individual quality. The bricks 
had not been burned properly, or the materials used had 
not sufficient strength, and no skill in putting them 
together could make up for that. Just so in human 
society ; the work of improvement must proceed im 
individuals, before it will show itself in nations. The 
requisite standard of quality must exist in the individual 
pieces, before the skill of the politician can erect out of 
them'the perfect arch—firm, useful, and elegant—to which 
a well regulated state of society may be compared. 
Millennium must come in the hearts of individuals before 
it will show itself in the condition of nations. No doubt 
there is a good time coming, good materially, as well as 
morally and intellectually, for prophetsas well as poets tell 
us that. But let us not think that it is to be the surpris- 
ing consequence of some new discovery, which is all at 
once to remodel the face of society. It will be but the 
latter end of a process which has long since begun. 
The time of it will not come upon us all at once ; what. 
ever its period, it will not arrive until each of the 
intervening minutes, with all its efforts and results, has 
passed us by. And neither will the goodness of it come 
upon us by surprise. The standard of excellence which 
shall then prevail, will have been achieved by the 
successive experience of all the intervening stages. 
Like all other growths, the result will be produced by 
the continual addition of atoms, and the man who has 
crushed an evil habit in himself, or done a single act for 
the real benefit of his neighbour, may be more truly said 
to have helped on that good time, for which all mankind 
are looking, than the whole race of political speechifyers, 
For it is just as each of us improves, that a// of us im- 
prove ; it is just as individuals rise, that the whole body 
will rise, in the scale of excellence and happiness. 

That is the great lesson for each one of us to keep in 
mind, Our individuality on the one hand, and our re« 
lations'to society on the other. Our companionships and 
our friendships, distract our attention from the one, and 
our innate selfishness makes us apt to forget the other 5 
bat each of'us must remember, that ina most tremendous 
sense, he is solitary among men, beyond all human aid, 
depending on himself alone, standing or falling forever, 
accordiog to his own will and conduct, with no possi- 
bility of help, from friends or relations, or those who 
now surround him, and now appear so near. And he 
must also remember that he is one of a body of persons, 
bound together by strong sympathies, on whom 
mutual influence is not only a possible, but an unavoid- 
able thing ; a2 body which, in virtue of these sympathies 
and this influence, rises or falls in the scale of excel- 
lence, with every step in‘advance or retreat of every one 
of its members. Personal individuality, and social 
relationships ! the right way to connect the two is to 
labour after self-improvemeut, for the sake of being 
useful. And I declare :—Thbe young man, whether he be 
gentleman or labourer, who is risivg up into life with no 
thought but for himself, and no desire but for the attain- 
ment of comfort and statron, and respect for himself, 
does not deserve the life or the position which God has 
givenhim, And if that shall be his motive through life, 
he will find at the close of it that he has made a lost 
venture, that ithas turned out one great failure, fruitless of 
good to others, fruitless of good to himself—so trae is it 
that the end and object of selfishness is really attainable 
only by disinterested and unselfish behaviour—as Job 
found, who regained his wealth when he prayed for 
his friends. 

Let us remember our individuality, then, and act so 
as to preserve our self-respect, and to attain the respect 
of others ; and let us remember our brotherhood also, 
and whether it take the form of friendship for our 
neighbours, or patriotism for our country, or philan- 
thropy towards all mankind, let us always do all in our 
power to recognise and to strengthen the sympathies 
and mutual interests that are at the foundation of that 
social happiness which politicians pretend is at their 
command,but over which, in reality, they have so little 
power for good. M. S. 


STEAM-POWER AND THE HOMESTEAD. 

Ler us enter the homestead. As we proceed thither 
I will read to you the words inscribed on my test papers, 
by which I am to ascertain the propriety of any appli- 
cation of machine power. Ist, that the abundant intro- 
duction of machinery to a human practice, instead of 
displacing, should have a tendency to employ more 
hands ; and 2dly, that the steam-engine should accom- 
plish a maximum amount of effect by a minimum ex- 
penditure of power. 

Here we are in the homestead; and there you seo 
various excellent pieces of mechanism in full operation 
—specimens of workmanship such as an English me- 
chanie alone can produce. There you see gomg on 
corn threshing, Linseed crushing, Beans splitting, Oats 
bruising, Barley grinding, sacks lifting, chaff cutting, &e. 
As was anticipated, you here see the human hand pro- 
fitably employed, not displaced, Now-a-days there 
need be no hesitation on this point 5 lately, agentleman, 
who-on an infertile heath has undoubtedly caused at 
least four blades of Grass to grow where but one grew 
before, has recorded that his bailiff, who lived on the 
farm before this sort of machinery was introduced, told 
him he used to have 6d. change out of 2/., fora week’s 


|Jabour on that very farm; whereas, we may now justly 


infer this gentleman seldom sees a 6d. returned out of 
four times that sum, paid for a week’s labour. 

Now, as Mr. Hoskyns has well pointed out, the use 
of the true or highest order of mechanical movement 1s 
the prime cause of the efficieney and celerity of these 
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machines. You know well what the old vertical hay 
or chaff-cutting engine could accomplish in an hour, 
but you see a machine intended to perform a similar 
operation, when endowed with the highest order of me- 
chanical movement, cutting with ease 1000 bushels in 
an hour. The magic lies notin the keenness of edge of 
that knife, for it probably is not sharper than it was in 
ancient days ; no, if there be magic, it is in the move- 
ment. However, let us proceed. There is nothing to 
‘be said against these machines, but everything in their 
favour ; instead of discharging man from employment 


‘they have tended to furnish him with it. See, there is 


my old friend, the steam engine, has just completed his 


-day’s work. Let us go and see the result of his day’s 


labours, You observe this is a six-horse-power engine ; 
and here is the sum of his day’s work. ‘If you look 
to the right,” as the showman has it, you will observe a 
body of straw as big asa hay-stack ; that illustrates the 
power required. If you look to the left, you will see a 
heap of corn and chaff as big as a hay-cock ; this repre- 
sents the result. 

.Now, this unsatisfactory result in threshing cannot have 
arisen from any defect in the steam engine ; it has ex- 
hibited its great and unflinching power, as that stack 
testifies ; moreover it has developed every important 
characteristic I have before called your attention to. It 
has consumed an inexpensive coal food; the continuous 
circular movement has prevailed throughout its work- 
ing ; it has shown that its six horses united into one 
have proved themselves equal to 8 or 10 horses dis- 
united in body, and working without unanimity in 
action. It has called into employment a number of 
hands, and kept them moving with an alacrity quite un- 


‘known in the days of the ancient flail. All these good 


points it has testified; yet the result is not “ enough for 
the money.” 

Now, does the defect rest with the farmer? Let us 
see. I first send one-half or more of those men and 
boys to the field to bring “more grist to the mill ;” 
this heap of corn and chaff I have conveyed to a posi- 
tion above the threshing machine. I have a hopper or 
conductor which leads towards the drum. I set the 
engine to work afresh, and run the whole of this corn 
and chaff through in two hours or less. The first ope- 
ration occupied 8 or 10 hours ; this only two hours. 
From this proceeding I discern that the fault rests with 
the farmer. Judging from the time occupied by any 
method of proceeding, I assume that if 10 or 12 inches 
in length of straw were attached to the ear of corn, it 
would not have required more than half the time or cost 
one half the money which the first method demanded. 
Butit is neither desirable nor necessary to seek toabridge 
the time and thereby incur expense in this matter of 
threshing. When threshing is required by the farmer, 
the engine may as well work a whole day as a half day ; 
20 or 30 quarters of corn would be as much as most 
farmers require, or desire for sale daily ; consequently, 
if this were the sum required, what description of 
engine would be needed to extract this quantity (the 
ears of corn and a few inches of straw only being pre- 
sented)? Why, a comparatively inexpensive two- 
horse-power engine would suffice for the threshing and 
other labour on 99 homesteads out of 100 throughout 
the country ; but this is said on the supposition that 
certain conditions to which I shall advert will be com- 
plied with. 

Let us reflect whether it be wise to thresh all this 
straw. Would it be wise to pass the entire Walnut 
tree through a machine to get the nuts off the ex- 
tremities of the branches? Then is it wiser to thresh 
5 feet of straw just to get 50 kernels of corn from the 
ear at itsend? That we may have the sum total of 
the difficulty before our eyes to reflect upon and con- 
sider, I had better briefly sketch a picture of the whole 
system of straw-getting and straw-threshing, as it has 
been, and still is, pursued on our land. Here is my 
Summary of the respective processes : mowing, reaping 
or bagging, collecting, binding, stooking or shocking, 
weathering, carting by snatch and catch, helter-skelter, 
forking, pitching, loading, binding, unloading, unforking, 
unpitching, stacking, thatching, unthatching, unstacking, 
loading, unloading, pitching, unpitching, restacking, 
then threshing, forking, pitching, and so on, until the 
straw be consumed, and laboriously recarted back to 
the field in another form. 

Now, will any man take upon himself to say that 
these methods of dealing with straw and corn cannot or 
will not be improved upon, and the greatest part of the 
entire time and labour employed thereon abridged 2 
That the processes cannot be much abridged under the 
present system of farming, I believe; but if any one 
shall assert that it will not be wonderfully, yet, by 
simple expedients altered and the labour lightened, 
when we shall come to steam farming, from such a 
gentleman’s opinion I shall only now say I dissent, and 
pass on, with this brief observation ; viz., that every 
step in farming should be taken for the express pur- 
pose of facilitating or rendering easy the approach to 
the next, and that in the matter of corn getting, it 
should be pursued for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing labour and expense in corn threshing. 

But I give up this point at present of getting the 
ears of corn only and leaving the straw behind, be- 

cause I can predict, with certainty, that if we shall 
but adopt that method which alone is adapted to bring 
out-the profit and power of the steam-engine in field 
Operations, the obtaining the heads of corn and leaving 
the heels behind will follow as a natural consequence. 

At first 1 did intend showing what simple conditions 
‘were requisite to be fulfilled, for the purpose of taking 


the ears only from a standing crop of Wheat, and how 
to maintain that crop in an erect position, to accom- 
plish this desired result; but I shall defer doing so, or 
describing the construction of a temporary harvesting 
apparatus, until we shall reach its proper position in 
the field, 

Let us at once proceed to the field; for it is evident 
that any future great agricultural improvement must 
originate there. What is it we shall have to investi- 
gate? It is a farm of 300 acres of land; the raw 
material to be manufactured nearly occupies 14,000,000 
of square feet, its thickness being only a few inches. 
C. B., Heacham, Norfolk. 


Home Correspondence. 

Fresh and Fermented Dung.—There is a passage in 
the letter of your correspondent, “ J. M.,” * Philoso- 
phy of the Dunghill, No. 1,’’ which if left unexplained 
would necessarily tend to confirm the agriculturist in 
the most prejudicial notions in regard to the treatment 
of his farm-yard ‘manures. ‘The passage is this: “ It 
must also be borne in mind that fresh dung does not 
contain the same quantity of ammonia as it contains 
when it is in a certain stage of fermentation. ‘The urine 
of a sow when fresh contains only 1 per cent. of am- 
monia, while it contains nearly 3 per cent. when it is 
fermented.’ (Sprengel.) And when it was mixed with 
its own weight of water before it was fermented, it con- 
tained more than 8 per cent.” The reader will na- 
turally infer from these remarks that in the writer’s 
opinion fermented manures are richer in that most 
valuable fertilizer—ammonia, than fresh manures. The 
fact I apprehend to be simply this: At the instant of 
deposit, neither solid nor liquid manure contains am- 
monia; so soon, however, as exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, a “change”? commences, which when very 
active, as in warm weather, we call “ fermentation ;” 
and this “change” is the disengagement, amongst 
other elements, of nitrogen and its simultaneous combi- 
nation with hydrogen to form the gaseous compound of 
nitrogen and hydrogen called “ammonia,” a very 
volatile gas, which, if not immediately laid hold of, 
would pass into the atmosphere. Now water absorbs 
(lays hold of) a considerable quantity of this gas, and 
the water in urine will consequently arrest a certain 
amount, “ nearly 3 per cent ;’ but that such quantity is 
only a fraction of the whole product in fermenting 
urine is apparent from the fact that the addition of its 
own weight of water enabled it to arrest more than 
8 per cent. I apprehend this must have been the 
writer’s meaning; if he intended to convey the idea 
that fermentation produced one atom of ammonia from 
the atmosphere, or from any source other than the 
nitrogen contained in the fermenting substance itself, 
he expressed an opinion opposed by all theory and 
known facts. The practical deductions I take to be 
these—never allow your manures to ferment if you can 
help it, and if you cannot bury them from time to time 
within the soil, where, especially if it be clayey, the 
whole of the fertilisiug elements set free by decay will 
be absorbed and stored up as plant food; cover such as 
are solid with layers of earth (and gypsum when you 
can get it cheap), and dilute such as are liquid with as 
much water as you practically can. The enormous 
waste of ammonia and carbonic acid (the two main 
articles of plant food), from the usual treatment of farm- 
yard manure, results partly from the notion that it is 
not manageable until the straw is rotted, but chiefly 
from the mistaken idea that it is not the right sort of 
stuff until ithas undergone fermentation. If knowledge 
be the offspring of necessity, present prices will compel 
the abandonment of both these notions, and we shall 
find out that by using for litter nothing but haulm and 
cut straw, and of these the smallest possible quantity, 
the contents of our yards and boxes may from time to 
time be put into the soil, and thereby the necessity be 
obviated for preventing the destructive effects of fer- 
mentation and decay by layers of earth and gypsum. 
Let us always bear in mind that it is the fermentation 
which takes place within the soil, and that only 
which is turned to account, a fact we are apt to 
overlook or disbelieve, merely because the process is 
spread over some 50 acres instead of some 50 square 
yards. The amount of carbon which, consumed with- 
in the veins of an ox, will keep the animal warm and 
comfortable for the winter, consumed within the 
space of a few hours would feed a fire to roast him by ; 
so the accumulated products of the farm-yard, if not 
previously consumed by slow degrees, as mostly happens 
placed in a compact heap will get into a glorious state 
of hot fermentation, almost warm enough to roast an 
ox; but if instead the cattle droppings and litter had 
been from time to time put into the soil, the whole 
amount of warmth which their combustion, that is 
their decay or rotting, was capable of producing would 
have been expended, like the carbon within the ox, 
in warming the soil, and the whole of the ammonia and 
other fertilising products of their decay been faithfully 
stored up as food for the ensuing crops. The series 
commenced by ** J. M.,” promises to be valuable, especi- 
ally if it help, as I trust it may, to abolish the “ dung- 
nill”’ altogether. P. 

Agricultural Education.—It was written by Colu- 
mella, an author on rural affairs who lived about the 
time of the Christian era, that three requisites were 
necessary to the due performance of agriculture, the 
knowledge of doing it, the means of performing, and 
the will to execute the essential parts to the full and 
proper extent. And this observation, among many 
others, yet holds the entire strength of its force, and 


applies to the present performance of the art of agri- 
culture, as when it was put forth by the Roman writer. 
It may be impossible to say which of the three requi- 
sites now mentioned is the most valuable for the 
specified purpose, The knowledge is very properly 
placed first in the list, as without it no application eyer 
can succeed, and it must be either intuitive or acquired, 
Then the means must support the knowledge, or the 
latter will be wholly useless. And the will to make the 
exertion of the knowledge and the means, must be 
prompt and vigorous, energetic and resolute, or the two 
first acquisitions will resolve intoinertness,and completely 
stagnate. The knowledge of any art is acquired by 
performing it, and it is advanced by the experience and 
observations of the actors, who enjoy the means of 
daily performance to afford matter of cogitation and 
reflection. An early education in the routine craft of 
any art, ineffaceably stamps the tender mind with the 
marks of early impressions, which become dogmas and 
prejudices, and are seldom or never removed. Imita- 
tions practised and persevered in from early youth 
become established in the habits and nature, in the 
gestures of the body, and in the tones of the voice, and 
lastly in the intellect itself. The mind is cast into a 
mould of dogmas, originality is cramped and destroyed, 
the conceptions are impressed from without, instead of 
rising from within, and the mind becomes a wholly 
passive recipient, instead of an active exponent. Thisla- 
mentable effect is produced by showing to the tender mind 
the operations of the art in which it is to be employed, 
before the ground of the intellect has been occupied by 
any other cultivation. On the other hand, the profes- 


sional art should not be entered by any votary, till _ 


the curriculum has been finished of a liberal educa- 
tion, and then brought fo bear on the individual 
performances, provided with every weapon both for 
attack and defence, and completely armed at every point. 
Knowledge is never destroyed by use, but is rather 
augmented and perfected. Very much of the compara- 
tively backward state of agriculture may be laid to the 
charge of the defective education of its practitioners. 
It amounts to little more than a careful inculcation of 
dogmas and prejudices upon the ductile mind of youth, 
which any subsequent portion of education is wholly 
unable to remove or enlighten. The current of trans- 
mission is deepened and widened by constant wear, and . 
the settled force prevents and overwhelms any new 
excavation that may be attempted in its neighbourhood. 
Several of the chiefest improvements in agriculture 
have come from sources very alien to the strict pro- 
fession of the art. These minds view the object in the 
clear light, perceive the wants, and are able to suggest 
the remedies. The means of performance must be 
ample and sufficient to dissipate any opposing forces 
that may offer resistance. The present outlay is not 
the consideration to be entertained, but the ultimate 
object of the undertaking, which must be carefully 
calculated, and safely estimated. And the will must be 
in attendance, to provide the necessary action, energy, 
and resolutions, which must not allow the purpose to 
be diverted, nor the undertaking to be in piecemeal 
performed. J. D. 

Grass Seeds.—At page 638 you give an enumeration 
of the Grasses required to lay down land for permanent 
pasture: all very good ; but really the scientific names 
you have given your Grasses have altogether puzzled 
me. Ido not know one of them, having in my youth 
been worked hard, and not having had the advantage of 
schooling. I know red Clover, white Clover, Suckling, 
Cock’s-foot, Rye-grass, hay seeds, Cock-grass, and some 
others, Take a peck of Rye-grass, 2 of hay seeds, 
8 lbs. of red Clover, the same or more of white and 
Suckling ; half-a-peck of Cock’s-foot on the hay seeds 
may afford sufficient of that, and perhaps some of those 
mentioned in your list ; cultivate the ground well, get a 
good tilth, and make it level ; sow yuur seeds at Mid- 
summer, without a crop, and turn any stuck in when 
the seeds grow [the following year, we suppose] ; do not 
mow before the third or fourth year ; you may, and 
I should think will, have as good an herbage as 
with the Latin-named sorts. I have had to do 
with all this for near 40 years, but after sowing 
them could never learn their Latin names. I forgot 
one, the Trifolium incarnatum I think it is; we 
are in the dark about him, as I believe he will grow 
where neither of the Clovers will, produce wonderfully, 
and be more nutritive than any of them. D., Woolwich. 
[lt only needed that your seeds-man should know the 
Latin ; but we will repeat our prescription, or rather 
Lawson’s, with the Latin names translated: Alopecurus 
pratensis, or Meadow Foxtail, 1 lb. ; Avena flavescens, 
or yellowish Oat Grass, 1 lb.; Dactylis glomerata, or 
Rough Cocksfoot, 2 lbs.; Festuca duriuscula, Hard 
Fescue, 2 lbs. ; F. heterophylla, various leaved Fescue, 
1 lb. ; F. rubra, Creeping Fescue, 2 lbs, ; Lolium itali- 
cum, Italian Rye-grass, 3 lbs.; L. perenne, Perennial 
do., 5 lbs. ; Poa nemoralis, Wood Meadow Grass, 2 Ibs, 5 
P. pratensis, Smooth-stalked Do., 1 Ib. 5 Medicago 
lupulina, Yellow Clover, 1 1b.; Trifulium pratensis 
perenne, Perennial Red Clover, 3 lbs.; T. repens, 
White Clover, 4 lbs. ] 

On Thorn Hedges.—Experience has now very fully 
established the superiority of the common Whitethorn 
for the purpose of forming hedges as the fences of a 
farm. The Sloe is very backward in growth, and the 
Beech wants the prickle, which forms the value of the 
Thorn as a warning to animals to beware of the touch, 
In some peculiar soils and situations the Beech thrives 
better than the Thorn, but is far from being so gene- 
rally useful, Thorns are raised in nurseries from the 
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“haws” or natural seed of the plant. 
Quicksets are generally twice transplanted before the 
time of four years, when they are ready to be planted in 
the line of the intended fences. For this purpose there 
must be selected the strongest and healthiest plants, 
which must be cut to the length of 4 to 6 inches, and 
laid in the ground with the thickest end downwards. A 
straight line being placed in the direction of the intended 
fence, the Grass turf of the common size is raised by 
the spade, laid along the line in an inverted position, 
forming a straight fence in front, and sloped backward 
to the surface of the ground. On this slope the Thorn 
sets are placed in the number of three to 1 foot of 
space, with the root end almost touching the surface, 
and the upper end pointing to the top of the inverted 
turf. A quantity of earth is thrown over the Quick- 
sets, which is taken from the front of the line of fence, 
forming a hollow ground in the case of dry land, and 
shaped into a ditch in wet grounds, afterwards filled 
with stones and covered with earth. The shoots from 
the upper end of the sets form the line of fence, and the 
roots proceed from the under end, spread along the 
surface, and find a ready and most nourishing food from 
the decay of the grassy herbage which constitutes the 
best manure that has yet been discovered. The making 
of new fences may be done from November to March, 
but best in the early winter ; and so soon as the line is 
finished a fence must be placed on both sides, in order 
to effectually protect the young Quicks from depreda- 
tion. The best materials are sawn rails, which in two 
bars or stakes can be placed before and behind the line 
of Quicks, and, with some little repair, will last till the 
fence be reared. Dead fences are to be avoided, as the 
\2ontact of decaying wood is injurious to living vegeta- 
tion. The shoots will protrude in the early spring, and 
when the weeds are strong they must be pulled away by 
the hand, so as to give room to the growth of the 
Quicks, but pared away by hoe or spade s0 as not to ex- 
pose the tender rootlets to the scorching suns, which, 
in a southerly exposure of the fence, are often very in- 
jurious to the growth of the hedge. If possible, the 
line of Quicks should be averted from the south. De- 
ficiencies or gaps in the regular line of the Quicksets 
must be promptly supplied by the insertion of fresh 
sets, or by pulling across the gaps the strong shoots 
from each side of the vacancy, and fixing them in that 
position by means of hooked stakes driven into the 
ground. From these positions vertical shoots will 
arise and completely fill the gap. During the second 
year the same treatment is employed, pulling away by 
hand the large weeds, so as to give room to the growth 
of the Thorns, and to allow the feathered spreading of 
the branches, which prevents the too much upward 
growth, and making the hedge open below. At the 
Same time the bank of earth must not be broken by 
spade or hoe to admit drought to the roots of the plants. 
In the third year the hedge may need no mending, 
as the Quicks will be raised above their growth. 
Thorns most generally form a fence in a period of time 
not exceeding eight years. During that time no 
mangling and cutting by shears and scutchers need be 
done ; during the first two or three years any very tall 
shoot may be lopped that rises too high above the 
general height, and also any side shoot that extends 
unduly to the line of fence. But beyond these two not 
very frequent requirements, no cutting must be done, 
for whenever an incision is made, a multitude of buds 
protrude, and form a tufted besom of shoots and 
branches. This a very great deformity in an upward 
vegetation, and exhausts the efforts of Nature in an 
unseemly production. The above method must be 
done every year till the hedge be full grown to the 
height of 5 or 6 feet, and the height will be regular 
and uniform, if the proper attention has been employed. 
A slight yearly seutching will keep the hedge in the 
proper form, merely by lopping the proud excrescences 
in the height or in the sides, and never touching the 
main body of the hedge, which is much more pleasant 
to behold in the moderate wildness of Nature’s luxu- 
riance than in the uniform state of rounded sameness 
produced by the shears of a gardener. The over- 
quantity must be checked, and the general growth let 
alone. In this condition the hedge will remain till the 
natural period is run of its existence—till Nature is 
exhausted, and must be supplanted by a new plantation. 
In that case a new foundation must be chosen, as new 
sets never thrive onold grounds. This fact settles on 
the rotation of crops. The chief attention in raising 
fences of Thorn is the protection of the young state of 
the Quicksets against depredation. The trespass of 
sheep is most particularly injurious ; the prickles of 
the Thorn catch and retain the wool, which contains 
some certain quality that is very hurtful to vegetation. 
No gaps or weak places must be allowed in any fences 
where cattle will search for and find a passage. A 
paling of two bars must secure the deficiency, and 
means must be employed to remedy the wants, by 
putting into it, as before mentioned, the shoots from 
each and fixing them there, while the hedge is young 
and pliable. This prevention is very simple and very 
easily effected. Hedges generally fail or become weak 
at the sides of gatewdys. It is very precautionary to 
make a few yards of stone wall at both sides of the 
entrance into a field, with the face in the line of fence, 
the interior of the wall filled with earth, and the 
Quicksets inserted between the rows of stones in three 
tiers upwards from the ground. This method has been 
seen to erect a very strong hedge close to the post of 
the gate. The growth of hedges should be stopped 
above the height of 6 feet, as great heights lodge much 


The Cerna in such countries, and injure by their shade the 


erops on the adjoining lands. The shelter to animals 
that cannot be afforded by the height of 6 feet must be 
provided by shelter sheds erected in convenient places, 
and by standing in a subdivision fence. A front into 
each field will serve two purposes from one foundation. 
These sheds are equally useful against the storms of 
winter and the heats of summer. J. D. 

A Smear for Sheep.—TYen Scotch pints Archangel tar, 
28 lbs. butter, for 50 sheep. Melt the butter, and mix 
it well with the tar, adding a gallon of milk to make it 
work better when laidon the sheep. A good hand will 
smear 25 sheep in a day of 10 hours. The price of 
the materials vary very much, but the cost per sheep 
is generally estimated at 3d.or 33d. Being the best 
preventive and cure for scab, smearing is only prac- 
tised on mountain sheep, being also considered a con- 
siderable protection from cold and wet; though there 
is no doubt that smeared sheep lose condition at the 
time, and, as the wool, though heavier, is of much less 
value than white per lb., it is now much out of fashion. 
For Bathing.— One wine-glassful spirit of tar, 1 lb. 
soft soap, 41b. Tobacco leaf, for 20 sheep. Make 
a decoction of the Tobacco; mix this with as 
much water as will afford a quart to each sheep. An 
over dose of the spirit being dangerous, put a glass of 
this into each quart as required, shaking the vessel 
well before running it on the sheep. A man will bathe 
60 sheep per day, with the assistance of a boy to pour 
on the mixture. Cost per sheep about 1$d. This kills 
all vermin, and is also a good cure for scab. When pro- 
perly done, the wool is white. Principally practised on 
mountain sheep. For the last three years I have used 
a mixture called “Turpentine Bath,” prepared by Mr. 
S. Brown, Haddington. Ten pounds of this mixed with 
2} gallons of warm water will bathe 20 sheep. Price 
per head generally about 24d. It is applied in the same 
way as the last. I believe that butter and turpentine 
are the principal ingredients. It keeps the wool very 
white, and is perfectly safe. Dipping.—This is almost 
universally used among Lowland flocks. Nearly every 
country druggist professes to have a receipt of his own, 
which of course is the best, cheapest, and safest yet 
discovered. The principal ingredients in all are 
arsenic and soft soap, and the price per head is 
3d. or id. Two stout men with proper vessels, 
will dip 300 or 400 per day easily. These mixtures 
generally kill vermin well, but as far as I know, are of 
no use in cases of scab. Perhaps the cheapest bath is 
1b. of arsenic for 120 sheep disolved in water, arsenic 
costing 6d. or 8d. per lb. It kills vermin, but does not 
improve the wool.—I observe that one of your corres- 
pondent’s queries is regarding the cause of “ fingers and 
toes’? in Turnips. Though unasked, I have taken the 
liberty of directing your notice to a fact connected with 
this disease. Very likely you have heard it already, but 
as I do not remember to have seen it noticed in any agri- 
cultural work, I mention it. Wherever the soil has 
been ploughed wet, or poached in any way, there fingers 
and toes are almost sure to make their appearance 
in the following crop. My attention was first 
directed to this by a friend; and I have this 
autumn, what appears to me a clear proof of its truth 
on my own farm. Instead of Oats after Grass, from 
peculiar circumstances I was obliged last year to sow 
Turnips on part of a field, This year the whole field 
is under Turnips, which are remarkably good and quite 
free from disease, except that part of the headland 
which was used as a road when last year’s crop was 
carted off, and which was much poached and cut up. 
On this part there is much disease, though the rest of 
the headland is quite free from it. I do not see any 
traces of it, even on the ends of drills next the diseased 
part. Whatever the cause of this disease may be, there 
can be no doubt that the only cure hitherto discovered 
is lime. The Turnip crop in the east of Scotland is 
much damaged by it this year ; indeed it appears to be 
spreading more and more every year. 4 Lammermuir 
Farmer. 

Agriculture has long been lame, but being well 
bandaged and well fed, like an old stager, she has been 
enabled to go on limping at aslow pace. But being 
now left to her own unaided efforts, it is feared by many 
that she will not be able to proceed, as she is sadly jostled 
by foreign rivals ; and as the public require her to 
quicken her speed and keep pace with the times, it is 
greatly feared that she will soon drop down and die. 
However, as “ the knowledge of the disease is half a 
cure,” I propose that the cause of her lameness be 
examined into ; and though only an illiterate farmer of 
the old school, who has never had a college education, 
or been honoured with the appendage of V.S. to my 
name, I will venture to make a few plain remarks, as to 
the cause of lameness, and the means likely to effect a 
cure, or at least to afford some relief. This I do in 
hopes that some V S., or learned D.D., may investigate 
the dark subject, aud throw the light of science upon it, 
Being only an illiterate blunderer, I will leave it to 
others to give a lucid explanation of the nature of the 
disease, and merely say that it appears to me to be the 
consequence of improper treatment and want of energy, 
rather than any constitutional defect. So without 
further apology for my inadequacy, I proceed in the 
thankless, and possibly offensive duty, of pointing out 
the errors which I and my brother practitioners have 
been guilty of, and the more agreeable duty of offering 
some hints for improvement. Oue of the chief errors 
seems to me to be the practice of following contentedly the 
practice of our sires, and grandsires, instead of trying 
to imporve upon them. 


Now when we look around and | 


see the wonderful improvements and innovations in ovher 
concerns, we may fairly judge that agriculture is also 
capable of being advanced by similar improvements and 
inventions. What they may be, or to what extent they 
may be carried, I will not presume to say; but I see 
we must launch out into a new system of agriculture.. 
We must have new and more liberal leases ; for it is 
a folly to think that we can contend with foreign rivals 
while we are bound hand and foot, and loaded with a 
weight of game, and war-time rents ; we must have 
freedom for the exercise of all our energies. Instead 
of common crops full of weeds, we must aim at un- 
common ones, both in kind, quantity, and quality, with- 
out a weed to rob them of a particle of nourishment. 
We must not proceed with ploughing wet land, as we 
used to do, but we must either make it dry, or sow it 
down to Grass. Indeed we must not suffer even Grass 
land to remain undrained, if it be possible to drain it at 
any remunerative cost. Neither must we suffer any 
water, whether it be clear or enriched, to run waste, as 
it so commonly does ; it is an invaluable element, and 
must be applied not only to irrigation, by which the 
moory mountain and the deep-drained morass may be 
converted, as in some few ca-es they have been, into 
most fertile meadows; but it must also be applied to 
every other available purpose, wherever it can be pro- 
fitably appliedy as it may be in most districts. We 
must also enlist all the other elements of nature and all 
the investigati ms of science, together with the energies 
of practice into our service. By such means, agricul- 
ture, aided by peace-time rents, and multiplied labour 
at reduced wages, may be advanced to the require- 
ments of the times, and the speed of modern progress. 
If these remarks be deemed worthy of a place in the 
Agricultural Gaze'te, they will probably be succeeded. 
by others on the subject. O. F. 


Miscellaneous. 


On the Nutrition of Plants. By Prof Magnus. 
(Continued from p. 605.)—In addition to these experi- 
ments, which in theadvanced autumnal state of the season 


were necessarily interrupted, the author has also endea- 


voured to ascertain by experiments how far the vege- 
table and animal refuse, which is added to the soil to 
increase its fertility, effects this by the mineral matters 
which it contains only, or whether the organic consti- 
tuents also play an essential part in it. He set out 
with the consideration that, if a soil upon which it is 
known that a particular plant is capable of becoming 
perfectly developed, is in a condition to bring forth the 
same plant of equal strength after all the organic con- 
stituents which it contained have been completely re- 
moved, this would be a proof that the latter exert no 
influence upon vegetation. For the purpose of deter- 
mining how far this is the case,a quantity of soil, which 
according to the statement of the owner was adapted 
to the cultivation of Barley without further manuring, 
was heated in a covered crucible to perfect redness, and 
retained in this state for an hour. On cooling, the 
mass was of a black colour, from the carbon left on the 
decomposition of the organic constituents. To remove 


this, a portion of this black earth was heated in a cur— 


rent of oxygen until it contained no more combustible 
matter. After having been heated to redness in the 
oxygen, the earth was of a redcolour. Sume Barley 
was placed both in the earth which had not, and in that 
which had been heated to redness, and still contained 
carbon, as also in that which had been perfectly freed 
from all organic constituents, each being placed in a 
porcelain or glass vessel. The season of the year was 
somewhat advanced, for this was done in the month of 
June; but the plants sprang up rapidly, and became 
developed in all the three vessels in exactly the same 
manner. After a period of growth of about 10 weeks” 
duration, they attained a height of somewhat more than 
15 inches, and all were furnished with ears, which, how- 
ever, did not contain more than four perfectly-developed 
grains. Itis evident, from this uniform development, 
that the small quantities of organic remains existing iu 
the ordinary soil, when not recently manured, exert 
scarcely any perceptible influence upon vegetation. For 
the sake of comparison, some of the same Barley was 
simultaneously placed in some garden soil which had 
been manured the preceding year; it was kept in a 
porcelain flower-pot, which was placed near those men- 
tioned in the preceding experiment. In this earth the 
vegetation was more vigorous, and the haulm much 
stronger thanin the common soil. The plants certainly 
did not attain a greater height than in the former, and 
the ears contained only five grains; but the entire plaut 
was more foliaceous and luxuriant. Possibly the garden 
soil contained the mineral ingredients required by the 
Barley in a more readily assimilable form than the 
common soil, and this was the cause of its great fer- 
tility ; still the idea urges itself upon us, that the 
organic substances it contains cannot have remained 
without influence. To determine accurately if and how 
far this has been the case, the author endeavoured to 
manure the soil without bringing the manure into con- 
tact with it, hence in such a manner that this could only 
exert its action at a distance. For this purpose, a 
quantity of the common soil, which had been heated in 
a current of oxygen, was introduced into a glass, which 
was placed in a zinc vessel, and the latter hermetically 
closed by a tall bell-glass, eight grains of Barley having 
been previously placed in the soil. Beneath the bell- 
ylass, but separated from the soil, was a quantity of 
freshly-manured garden soil. To be certain that the 
oxygen requisite for vegetation was present in sufficien é 


quantity, half a cubic foot of atmospheric air was drawn 
through the apparatus daily by means of an aspirator. 
But to allow of the influence of the manure being more 
distinctly perceived, this atmospheric air, before enter- 
ing the globe, was freed from all ammonia and carbonic 
acid. Care was also taken to water the plants during 
their growth with distilled water, which was free from 
carbonic acid, and could be placed under the bell-glass 
without coming into contact with the external air. Two 
others, exactly like these, were placed by the side ot 
this apparatus, which was located opposite a window 
situated towards the sun. One of them also contained 
some of the common soil, which had been heated to red- 
ness in oxygen, whilst the other was furnished with the 
same soil which had not been heated to redness, and 
contained all its organic constituents, There was none 
of the manured garden soil in either apparatus. The 
Barley. was. placed. under all the three glasses in the 
latter days of June, from 8 to 10 grains beneath each, 
Within the first 14, days no difference could be perceived 
in the development of the plants ; but, from this time, 
those under the first. glass differed very strikingly from 
the two others in which the garden mould was absent, 
In about three weeks the growth of the two latter was 
completed ; the plants were between 7 and 11 inches in 
height : individual ones even attained a, height. of 17 
inches, and sent forth a third or fourth Jeaf, but became 
at last white and withered ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the plants. under the first glass, which at this time were 
but. little in advance of them, continued to grow, 
At the end of about eight weeks, ears began to form 
upon them, the number of grains in which varied 
from two. to eight; and they had then attained a 
height of from 24 to 28 inches, so that they were 
much. bent in the bell-glass. They, had also sent forth 
numerous shoots, They altogether acquired a much 
stronger ap pearance than those plants which had been 
sown in th,e same soil, and had grown without being 
covered up whilst those-sown.under the bell-glass with 
the gardensoil remained far behind them, The grains 
however were not developed, but were all sterile, It 
is evident, from these experiments, that manure exerts 
an action, even when it is by no means in contact with 
the soil, Theodore de Saussure made a similar experi- 
ment. H eallowed Sweet Peas. to grow under a bell- 
glass, in the upper part of which a vessel containing 
manure was fixed, and also observed that the manure 
exerted an advantageous influence upon their growth. 
It might however be objected to Saussure’s experiment, 
that he did not allow the plants to growth in earth, but; 
in water, and only watched their development during 
10 days, But during this first period of development 
the plant still obtains enough nourishment from its own 
seed-grain, so that fallacy might readily ensue. In the 
above-mentioned experiment, however, the result is so 
striking asto admit of no doubt. It might be supposed 
that the garden soil might have acted here merely by 
restoring the carbonic acid and ammonia previously re- 
moved from the air, which came into contact, with the 
plants, and that if these had been present in the air, 
they would not have exerted any influence. The author 
regrets that the advanced autumnal season of the year 
did not permit the removal of this objection by com- 
parative experiments. However, the general aspect: 
and development of the plants under. the bell-glass, 
where there was also garden soil, was so much stronger 
than in those which were developed in the same soil 
without being covered, that the résult must be equally 
favourable when the.air is not previously freed from 
these matters. But as the manure exerts so decided 
an action at a distance, hence, by its organie con- 
stituents only, we are compelled to admit that these 
constituents produce the same result in the ordinarily- 
used manure.—Monatshericht, der Akademie der Wis- 
sensch., zu Berlin, Feb. 1850, pp. 60-71. Chemical 
Gazette. 


Calendar of Operations. 


GCTOBER. 

BEDFORDSHIRE Farm, Oct. 21.—The principal operation of 
the farm has lately been Wheat sowing, nearly all of which has 
been. drilled at the rate of 6 pecks per acre. The first sown 
has appeared above ground, but the latter sown will require a 
good shower to make it braird regularly, as the laud has 
become dry. We shall soon commence storing Mangold 
Wurz+ls, which will be succeeded by Wheat. Some of our 
neighbours have already stored their Mangold Wurzels, but 
there is reason to suppose they would have iucreased in weight 
during the past fortnight, and pertaps would have been more 
likely to keep better when fully matured. We have carted out 
the green dung from the yards at intervals, and have laid it 
upon the Wheat stubble, which comes in turn for Mangold 
Wurzel next year. It is generally agreed upon that there is. a 
better chance for green crops when the land is manured in the 
autumn or winter, rather than immediately before the seed is 
sown in summer, The forward Turoips are nearly all con- 
sumed here now, and some of the stock. has been. turned 
to Swedes. Thirty-five cattle have been tied up to fat. They 
are nearly all kept upon prepared fvod. When first put 
up, they received very little corn, but the quantity is pro- 
greseively increased at intervals, The. fatting sheep on Tur- 
Dips receive a small portion of cake along witb chaff. A pound 
of Beans is generally reckoned equal to a pound of oil-cake, for 
feeding purposes ; but on light Turnip soils, vil-cake cousumed 
or them, instead of Beans, answers better for the succeeding 
crop. The dairy cows have alittle hay at night now to assist 
them with the Grass, which is neither so plentiful now, nor of 
Buch quality as dnring summer, Store beasts are still kept 
entirely on their pastures ; but fatting cattle cannot-maintain 
their condition without some other assistance. Most graziers 
begin giving afew pounds of cuke per beast, after the middle 
or end of September, The late Turnips have made great pro- 
gress during the past month; there will be some very good 
crops, should the weather remain open another month, Pota- 
toes are keeping pretty weil; we know of none.which have 
required turning as yet. R V. 

East LiIncounsHiRze Farm, Oct 18 —We are now enjoying a 
see favourable season for Wheat sawing, which was this. week 

*g4n, and now progresses rapidly, the land being in fine 
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order. The drill performs from 10 to 12 acres a day—10 being 
about the average in this country—and we wurk four barrows 
(iroo) with three horses abreast to each, Our quantity of seed 
per acre is 9 pecks, which sounds large in these times of thin- 
seeding ; but, on the Wolds, which are much exposed to the 
weather, it is not too much: tor dressing the seed we use 
“Down’s Farmer’s Friend,” which was last year found to answer 
With regard to Turnips, th y have with us done very well this 
year ; though this report do.s not we think apply very gene- 
rally to the neighbourhood, at least as compared with last 
year. We have 600 lambs just gone on them, having sold 250 
old ewes, buying an equal number of lambs toj in those of our 
own breeding. Last year the distemper was s0 bad in the 
ewes, and so many losses occurred, that this year itis perhaps 
safer not to breed from them, but to have the option of doing 
80 pext year with another lot. Webhave commenced threshing 
this years’ crop, asd the sample, though oot equal to last year’s, 
appears better than was expected; we certainly had as fine a 
harvest time as is remembered for some years. Sheep were 
rather a better trade at our October Caistur tair ; the present 
dry weather is in their favour, H. £. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Act or PARLIAMENT: WJ, The act for rating the Jandlords 
of small tenements can at once be brought in'o operation 
in any parish where the inhabitants: resolve upon it at a 
vestry meeting called for the purpose; and being once 
brought into operation it must coutinue fur three yeare, 

Appress: Will Mr. Donald, C.E., be kiad enough to favour us 
with his address,—A Reader. Weregret to say that ‘© D.S,E.” 
(Mr. E, Dias Santos) died some mon'hs ago, Your letter 
will be returned it you will give your address, 

Books : Constant Sub, Protessor Low on Landed Property is 
the best book on estate management we know, 

Dorkine Fowss: X X X. These birds.may have either siagle 
or double combs, and yet be ‘ correct,” 7 e.. qualified to ap- 
pear at a poultry exhibition, We ourselves prefer the 
speckled and any da'k breed of Dorkings to have a large, 
flat, single comb, as indicating purity of blood, and would ad- 
mit no otbers into our poaltry)-court as stuck, The white 
Dorkings, especially the smaller familics of them, most fre- 
quently have double combs. D. 

Manaotp WorzeL Leaves: Constant Sub. We only know Mr, 
Huxtable’s experience, as given at page 621, col. c. 

ManuRES: Gamma. Salt and soot are aswell sown after one 
another as previously, mixed. We are not aware that they 
will materially act upon one another, Rape is allowed to 
stand through winter sometimes, and eaten in spring. 

Pounrry CLuBs AND Exnipitions: It is wished to cullect in- 
formation respeciing all those which are held in Great 
Britain and trelaud; and secretaries and other parties con- 
nected with these meetings will confera favour by forwarding 
to the Editor what their rules are, when and where their 
shows take place, and any other particulars, which. those 
gentlemen wiil have the kindness to communicate, D. 

Satt: Enquirer. Icis said to whiten and strengthen the straw. 
Apply 2 ewt. per acre over the Wheat plant in wet weather 
in April. 

SMEAR FoR SHEEP: Pen. See Home Correspondence. 


SHlarkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Uct. 26. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied, and Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-apples are plentiful. Melting Peaches are over, but.some 
Michaelmas ones may still be had. Oranges, and Lemons 
though scarcer are sufficient for the demand, Pinums and 
Pears are still received from the Continent, but the former 
less plentifully. Fiiberts are dearer; 
are good in quality, andjsoare Poratoes. Lettuces;and other 
salading are suficient for the demand, Mushrooms are scarce. 
Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fachsias, 
Mignonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, Bignonia venusta, Stephawotis 
floribunda, Heliotropes, Calceolaria viscosissima, Japan Lilies, 
and Roses, 


FRUITS, 

Pine-apples, per lb., 34 to 5s Oranges, per doz., 2s to 38 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,1s to 38 per 100, 8s to 248 
Portugal, p. lb., 8d tols | Pommegranates, each,3dito 6d) 
Peaches, per doz., 3s to 108 Almonds, per peck, 68 
Melons, each, 1s to 38 sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
P!ums, p. punnet, 1s to 28 6d Walnuts, p.100, ls to 2s 
Pears, per doz., 1s to. 3s — p. bush., 128 to 248 

— perhalf sieve, 6s to15s |,Nuts, Barcelona, p. bush., 20s 
Apples, dessert,p. bueh,4s:to 8s to 22s 
kitchen,do ,lstdtoss6d} — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 28 'Filberts, per 100‘lbs,, 408 to 50s 

VEGETABLES, 

Scarlet Runners, p. half sieve, | Shallots, per lb., 6d. to 8d 

1s to ls 6d Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Brussels Sprouts, do.,1s tols6d | Artichokes, p, doz., 23 to 8s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Vegetable Marrows, per-doz, 
Greens, p. doz, bun.,1s6d to 2»6d 6a to ls 6d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz., 1s to 48 Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, ls 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d Cos, p. score, 6d to ls 6d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s Endive, per score, 1s to ls 6d 

— percwt,, 286d to4s Small Salads, p. punn,2d to.3d) 

— per.bush,, 1s 6d to 2s 6d | Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, Isto 2s | Mushrooms, p. pot., 1s to 1s 6d; 
Red Beet, per-doz., 6d to ls — per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Cucumbers,_p. doz., 4d to 1s Fennei, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d’ 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to Js 6d’ Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 2a 
Carrots, per doz., 28 to 5s — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to ls 
Tomatoes; p. punnet, 6d to ls Marjoram, per bunch, 2d'to 4d 
Spinach, p.half sieve,6d to 1s. Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Onions, p. bunch, 2d to3d Watercress, p.J2bunch,, 6dto9d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


ENGLISH TIMBEK AND BARK.—Ocr. 26, 
RounD TiMBER, PLANE, Inco Boarp. 
Per Load. Per Foot Cube, |Per Foot Superf. 
«£510 Oto£L7 10 0/33, 0d. to 5s. Od,|0s. 44d.to 03, 6d. 
400—6 0 02 6 —3 0/0 3 —0 4 
30 0—4 0 O11 6 —2 0 0 2 —O 3 
210 O—310 0}|1 3 —2 8B ]O 2 —O 2 
30 O0—4 0 O12 0 —2 6 [0 & —O 44 
For Bark the demand continues very languid, and little 
business has been transacted. The price per load of 45 cwt. 
is from 120, to 13U. 10s. Jd.S. 


COAL MARKET.—Fripay, Oct. 25. 
Holywell, 16s.; Eden Main, 15s, 9d.; West Hartley, 15s, ; 
Walisend Riddell, 15s. ; Wallsend Haswell, 16s, 6d.; Walis- 


end Stewarts, 16s. 6d.; Wallsend Tees, 16s. 6d,—Ships at 
market, 99, ¥ 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24, 
Prime Meadow Hay 72s.to78s; Clover .., 
Inferior ditto... 63 70. | Second cut 
Rowen, ... GB. JSGCAW ave cee 
New Hay 


65s to 80s 
63 70 
23 28 
J, CooPpEes. 


60 


CUMBERLAND MAREET, Oct. 24, 
Prime Meadow Hay. 75s to78s:\ Inferior... ... 
Inferior ditto... 55 65. | New Clover ... 
New Hay _ — | Straw 
Old Clover 78 84 
WHITECHAPEL, Oct, 24, 
68s to 728 |.New Clover 
Inferior ditto... 


65eto 72s 


aa 24 28 
JosHuA BAKER, 


| Fine Old: Hay 
‘ [nferior ditto 
New Hay 


728 to 78s 
21 


65 


68 


Ks zi 25 


coe eee Straw 
Old Clover ... ... 75 80 | 


‘Oats, Essex and Suffolk. .......ccseeeseeeeeee 


Carrots and Turnips |! 


-Aggreg, Aver, 
‘Duties,on Fo- 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Oct, 21, 

The number of Beasts is again very large, and trade dull. A 
few choice qualities being acarce, still make a fair price. Many 
iuferior remain unsold, Thesupply of Sheep is rather smaller 
than of late, but quite equal to the demand, Prices are a 
shade lower. Jt is d flicult 10 effect a clearance of the Calves 
ulthouh the supply is nos very great. Our foreign supply con. 
sists of 1628 Beasts, 5170 Sheep, 166 Calves, and 200 Pigs, 

Per st. of8lba.—s d 8 a Per sv, of Siba.—s d m» d 
Best Scots, Here. Best Long-woole, 8 4t0.3 6 
fords, &c, «8 6to3 8] Ditto Sborn t0 ses one 
Best Short-horns 3 4—8 6] Ewes & 2dquality2 8—8 0 

2d quality Beasts 2, 4—210| DittoShorn ... .. — 
Best Downs and ¢ 

Half-breds ...8 8—4 0| Calves... ... 
Ditto Sborn., , — 4, | Pigs. o. 3 Om O 
Beasts, 5400; Sheep and Lambs, 21,120; Calves, 2123; Pigs, 500, 

Faipay, Oct, 25, 

We have but a few English Beasts at market, and those of 
middling quality, Trade is exceedingly dull, and although we 
retain Monday’s quotations, there is very little business trans-~ 
aced, The number of Sheep is not large; a fair supply, how. 
ever, for the time of year. The demand is so small they 
canrot all be disposed of. The eupply of Calves is moderate + 
there is very little improvement in the trade, and we cannot 
quote higher than on Monday, The foreign supply consists of 
513, Beasts, 870 Sheep, 148 Caives, and 45 Pigs. There are 95 
tapes a ig the home counties. 

est Scots, Here« Best Long-wools. 3 4to3 6 

fords, &e. ... 8 6to3 81! Ditto rte meus = one 
Best Short-horns:3 4—3 6| Ewes 2dquality2 8—38 0 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 10| Ditto Shorn, won 
Best Downs and ambs .., 

Half-breds .,,3 8—4 0 
Ditto Shorn® .. .., oe RRNON 7 Ts! 4D 

Beasts, 1118; Sheep and Lambs, 4630; Calves, 317 ; 


HOPS,—Faipay, Oct, 25, 
_ Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report thatthe market con. 
tinues the same, and fine coloured Hops are searces 
Duty, 220, 0001, 


POTATOES,—Sourawakk, Oct, 21, 

The Committee report that 'he arrivals though limited ha 
been quite equal to the demand, which has been dull. C) 
following are this day’s quotations: York Regents, per ton, 
70s. to 50s. ; Scotch do., 60s. to. 65s.; Lincolnshire Shaws, 60s, 
to 65s. ; Rhenish whites, 60s. to 70s. 


MAKK LANE, 
Monvay, Oct. 21.—The supply of Wheat from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk this morning was small, which enabled factors to 
realise-the-rates of thisday se’nnight. The arrivals.of foreign 
cont/nuing to be considerable, buyers generally refcained from 
purchasing, being unable to succeed at lower prices.—Barley, 
except the finest malting, is a beavy sale.—No alteration 
Beaus.—Peas must be writterm 1s. per qr. cheaper.— Last week’s 
prices for Oats are tolerably maintained, except for lower kinds 
of Irish, which are 6d, per gr. cheaper. 
Per IMPERIAL QUAKTER. s. 8. 8. Be 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk .,,White}/43—46|Red ..,,.|38—45 
fine selected runs.,,.dittu/43—46) Red ...... 
Talavera 46—52 
Lincoln, & York,,, White 


Lambe - 


«2 4—_B 6 


“ oe 


400) sag os, =” ono 


L 
Calves ees coe, oe DC 


O—4 0 
Pigs, 580, 


— Norfolk, 
Foreign a 

Barley, grind, & distil., 22s to 23s...Chev. |26—29| Malting 
Foreign..,.Grinding and distilling] 17—23| Malting 


sennee 


tg acd sreecersseeess- |26-—29) Foreign 
per.ton| — 
Tick|26—28{ Harrow 
288 — 328...Winds Longpod 
SORGIRB s.. « cxsnnviesny <n tgeeeeee «+. Smali|/24—34{ Egy ptian|22—23 
Peas, white, Eesex and Kent...,..Boilers|30—83 Sufolk.. é 
Maple.... .31s to 328 .. Grey |27—z9| Foreign 
.. White|25—28} Yellow... 
Fiour, best marks, delivered... per sacks|36—40| 
Suffolisy co) ssie-staneyaie anes ditto|29—36|Norfolk |29—36 
— Foreign .. per barvell18—24| Per sack|30—34 
Fripay, Vcr. 25, 8 morning’s market was moderately 
atteuded, and the arrivals of Wheat from.abroad: having been 
good, millers were careless of buying at our extreme. quota< 
tions. English may be considered the same as on Monday. 
—S pring corn of all kinds is a heavy retail sale at late rates. 
Galatz Maize has realised 3ls, The value of Flour is un- 
altered, but secondary descriptions of sour/are more difficult 


Rye 
Rye-meal, foreign. 
Beans, Mazagan 


‘of disposal, 


ABRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Barley. Oats. 


Qrai 
3410 880 
_ 10620 
12530 6630 ls. 
WHEAT. |(BaaLey.) OaTs,; Rye. ; Beans, | Peas, 


298, 7d\28s 94 


Flour, 
1890.sacks 


Wheat, 
Qrs. 
English ... 
Trish 
Foreign ... 
IMPPBIAL 
AVERAGES, 
Sent. 1A. apenas 
— 21, 


248 9d] 17s. 44|26s10d 
24 10 

|” 8 
mw 5 

| he 2 

24 2 


24 441611 |26 5]. 
reign Grain| 1 0| 1 0\|1 0|1 0 
Fluctuations in the last six. weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, ;SEPT.14.|Sep7.21. Sep7.28,, Oct. 5, |Oct. 12./Ocr. 19. 


LrverPooL, Fray, Ocr. 18:—In place of the short arrivals 
this week we had a good general display of sam c 
granary at our market to-day, and, upon & rather limited 
number of buyers somewhat less animation was observable in 
most departments of the trade. In English, Irish, or foreign 
Wheat therefore the operations were upon a moderate scale 
only ; sellers, however, remained firm, and in partial cases 
realised upon superior qualities 1d. per 701bs. over the current 
rates of Tuesday, Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas, continue 
unaltered. Although in Oats no change was apparent, ee | 


choice parcel of Limerick obtained:ldi per 45 lbs. O 


firm, and prime new the turn dearer. Indian Corn, command. 
ing a steady demand, maintained late rates,——T DESDAY, 
Ocr. 22.—There was but a moderate attendance of country 
buyers at our Corn Exchange this morning, and trade by no 
means active; however, some deseriptious were 1d. per 70 lbs. 
higher than on Tuesday last. Malting Barley was 1s. per qr. 
cheaper, but in grinding samples, or in Malr, no change was 
apparent, Beans, though nottaken freely, were held steadily 
atformerrates, Peas duilandrathercheaper. Present prices : 
Wheat, English red, per 70 |bs., 58, 9d. to 68. 3d.; white, 
6s. 0d. to 6s. 6d. Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 60 lbs,, 2s, 10d. 
to 3s. 2d. Malt, Englisb, per qr. pale, 49s. to 658, Oats, 
English and Seotch, per 45 ibs., 28, 9d, to 3s. 0d, Beans, 
English, per qr., 288, to328s, Peas, do, do., 31s. to 33s, 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c. 
puns PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, are supplying SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 
feet boxes, at the following Reduced Prices. A reduction on 


1000 feet. 
SMALL SQUARES. 
Sizes.—Inches. Per 100 feet.—£. s. d. 
6 by 4, 64 by 44,6 by5,Gby5h ee we wn 0 1B 
7 by 4, 7 by 44, 8h by 4, 8 by 44, and not exceeding 8 by 6 0 15 
9 by. 7, 94 by 74, 10 by 8, 10 by 9, 10 by 10 a say ONL 
12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 12, 14 by 10, 16 by 10 Be a 
LARGER SIZES, not exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 oz, from 3d. to 34d, per square foot, according to size, 
210z. 4 he 5 
2602. ,, 34d. Tid. =s 


Packed in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 


cace 


» ” ” 


40 in. by, 30s 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed.in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 64 by. 4} ... 12s, 0d. | 8 by.6. and 8} bv 63 .,,, 15s. 0d. 
Thy5 ,, Thby 5 ..13 6 |2by7 ,, Wby8 ... 16 6 


GLASS TILES. 


Rough Plate. Sheet. 
in. thick, each ... Os 10d. | 16-02, each ww» Os. 6d, 
+ ” ” int 3 Za ” one oie, 8 
# 1» ” oa WF N26. yy oes woe O 20 
s ” ” eG 32 ” ou ak 6 
GLASS SLATES. 
ROUGH PLATE, SHEETS 


4 inch|} inch § inch|4 inch ; 
Size. Vehtoknd tiaieks, ebitoks, thick, || 1° 21 oz. |!26 oz. | 32 oz. 


bs. d.|s. d.| 8. d. jis. d. fis. d d.|s, d. 
24 by 12] 1 20/2 8/5 OJ, Ol} L 3} Lb OJ 2 0 
Qoby 14] 1 sift 11 | 2 7] 420 |} 0103/1 2) 1 81).1 11 
22by12)1 5 1/2 6/4 8i/olo]/1l 2}1 8/110 
20by lO] 1 1s}, 1 6 20/38 8{J/0 84}1 O}1 5)1 6 


Not above 15 inchesjJong,...../0 11/1 0 

Above 15.in. andnotabove 35/1 Jjl 2) 
”» ” ” TIL Sil 4 

BHALLIMAN’S REGISTERED: FRUIT PROTECT 

6d. to Is. each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s; to 6s, each, 

PRVUPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each, 

WAS? TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 

LACTOM ETERS, for trying the quality of ilk, 7s, 6d. each, 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, ls. each. 

Glass. Shades for Ornaments, Parian Marble, Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Giasses, Patent,and) 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; apd every, 
article in the Trade, 

N.B. All packages charged, but fall price allowed if returned 

ree of expense, 
GLASS WATHR PIPKS. 

il ESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass Manurac- 

TorERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supoly GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3.to 7 feet, and from an inch to ¢-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable.them to 
agtanud very considerable pressure, 


LARGE STOCK OF SILVERED PLATE 
GLASS for Mirrors, also Crown and Sheet Glass-im Crates 
and Syuares for Dwelling and Hothouse Glazing, av W'LLLAM 
PERKS Junior, and Co.’s, Glass and Lead Warehouse, 52, 
Dale.end, Birmingham. 
Mere POT FOR HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 
ASS 


GLAsS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet, Glass. of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to, *d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate. delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PaTENT RUUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPBS, PRUPAGATING 
@LASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-QLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Herieg-and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon. 
See she Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


ANE 


ii 


WEEKS anv CO,, King’s-road, Chelsea, 

© Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Maoufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to-ereet Horticultural buildings, or fix Ho'water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, Kiny’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety, of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in ful! operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 


purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and eeconomica!), are particular/y worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all rhe Houses, Pits, &c., for both: Top and Bottom 
Hea’, and/in constant operation in thr Stoves, 

The splendid collection of Scove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in. the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very. low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape: Vines. in, pots 
from. eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates, of Horticultural Builcings, 
also Catalogurs of Plants, Vines Seeds, dec.. forwarded on 
applicati-n —J. Wrres ane Co., King’s-road. Chelsea, London 


HAMMERSMEDH —TOAORTICUcTURIS(|s & FLURIS Us. 
repo BE LED, on Lease, with immediate possession, 

a well stocked and very eligib'e Garden Ground, consisting 
of upwards of 2 acres, enclosed with high walls abutiing on the 
high road at Hammersmith, with a convenient Cottage and 
Shop, Greenhouses, Foreing Frame-, &e.; well adapted in 
every respect for ax active Market Gardener and Florist.— 
Further particulars, and to view, apply to Mr. Gumaa, Auc- 
tioneer aud Surveyor, Hammersmith, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENNOUSES, PLT- 
FRAMEs; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS. 
HOMAS MILLINGUON begs to hand the sizes of 
a large quantity of SHEET G\ASS, packed in 100 feet 

boxes of va‘ious sizes. In all cases, unless the whole box is 

taken of either size, extra must be charged as epecified. 

lis. 6d. per box ; or 2d. per fuot if less than one box be taken : 


6 inches by 4 inches, 64 inches by 5 inches 
6 


» by42 i» Boson, yD os, 
6 by 4 ” 6 ” by 6 ” 
63 ” by 43 ” 6} ” by 6 ” 
6. bye » 64 5, by 6 ,, 


6 ow. HR She os : 
15s per box; or 2}d per foot if legs than one box be taken: 


7 inches by 4 inches 74 inches by 5} inches 
7 ” by 4} ”» 7 ” by 64 ” 
7 ” by 5 » Tk oy by 6 ” 
” by 5 »” Th ” by 64 ” 
7 ws by 5s », by 6 45 


A 8 ” 
17s,,6d, per box; or2}d, per foot if less than one box be taken: 
9 iuches by 7 inches 10 inches by 8 inches 
& os) by 8 ” 10, by 9 ” 
RRR a tage Bir is54, VE LO. bay 
9 ” by 9 ” 4 ‘ 
20s. per box; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
11 inches by 8 inches 13. inches. by 9. inches 
en by 8 e a by. 10, 
Ww » by 9 = TH’ 5 by 10 ,, 
Boxes charged 1s. each cx'ra. 

T, Mi’s Stock of small Glass isso large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent. 

Glass cut to-any other size required, iu eitber 16 oz., 21 oz., 
26 oz, or 32:07 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

T. MILLineron’s Patent Rough Pilate Cust, perfectly flat and 
uniform, the best manufactured, A small sample will be sent, 
upoa application, to p: ove it. 

@uT TO OBDER IN PANES. 
4 in. thick, | Jin, thick, 


Not above 15 inches long avs wf) 08. 6a. Os. 1Ld, 
Above 15 inches,and not aboye35. .. G; 6 fh ie AL 
” 39 ” ” 50... 0 94 1 3 
» 50 ” ” 15 1 0 y © 
So ites xa See paige ( 1. 3 1 
100 inches, and above ... on oe _ 1 6 


This is not the article that some of the tnade: deeny, 
Wanrtvery’s Patent Rough Piate, also, supplied in any quan- 
tity, which is, rather cheaper, 


In SQUABES CUD IN THE SIZES, ORDERED. Per Boot. 

Under: Siby 6 .. ais he = ... Os, 4d. 

Siby 6.andwader l0\by 8 = i ene O 48 
Wiby & 45 TATION kis liegt ae, ee . eon 
l4byl10 ,, 14 ft, orsizesmotexceeding 20ins.long.0, 34 
14 tt. ” 3 ” ” 30 ” 0 6 
3 os 4 ” ” 30 ” 0 63 
4 ” 5 ” ” 35 ” 0 7 
5 ” 6 ” ” 40 ” 0 74 
6 ” 8 ” ”  », %O8 
8 ” 10 ” »”» 50 ” 0 9 
10 ”» 12 ” ” 60 a, San aan, 
12 aa 15 a a 710 Say eacaee 


GLASS FOR. CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPUSES, GLASS PANTILES, SLATES, &e. 


MILK PARS 
PASTRY PANS, 


co 


HAND) ©CLASSES 


PROPAGATINGABEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 


MILK PANS 2s, to 6s. each, Wand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates; Propagating and Bee-Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp, Traps, 
3s. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wooden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &c.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glaes 
of every descrip’ion, and Lamp Shades, Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4.tubes, 7s, 6d, ; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, de, 

THOMAS MILLINGTON. GiASS, COLOUR, AND PaINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT. LONDON 

IXON’S NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR 

—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any,shape or size, and 
can be ag easily cleaned as avy other part of a window, Tt 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally, broken.can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applyiug to the London agents, 
James Puitures and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 

Dixon v. Bessell.—Alderman Wilson said, “ Iigwas 
a very, clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 
ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 


three,” and fined the defendant 601., and 101., costs, for 


BYACINTH! FLOWER: DISEED 


‘| an infringement of the. Reyistered.design.— Qet. 1, 1890. 


We A GNtsS's ENAMELED SLATE is handsomer 
IVE and more durable than, the choicest Marbles, is less than 
lhalf the. cost. of the, commonest, and, is PATRONISED by her 
\MagesTy and, Prince ALggRT, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
lof Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable tor Chimuey-.pieces,, Pier- 
table tops,. Vases, Ink-trays,, and ornaments of various. de- 
seriptions, Billiardstables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staireases, Balusters, &c., and is made to. represent 
not only the manbles in) ordinary use, but all the, more costly 
descriptions, as.Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis, Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney, 
pieces, from 25s, upwards, Price lists, sent on. application to 
Mr. Maanus, Pimpico, SLATE, Wozks, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
| place, London. 

*,” Rvofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptione, at low. 
|prices. 
| RY anv ALSOP’S IMPROVED SULPHURA- 
| LOR and FUMIGATOR.—A Portable Machine for Diffus- 
ing Su'pbur amongst Plauts. aff cted with Mildew, such as 
Vines, Wall-trees, Heaths, Peas, &c, 

This Machine bas been improved by F, and A. making it less 
complicated and more perfec ly effective, and they flatter them- 
selves that vothing can be brought into notice to compete with 
ic for usefulness and simplicity of construction, 

Extract.—“ No garden can be complete in its arrangements 
without it.’—Gardener's Magazine of Botany and, Florists’ Guide, 
Oct 1850. 

Orders sent for the above to. Fry and Axsop, Lee, Kent, will 
meet with prompt attention, 

Mauntactured also for agricultural purposes.—Oct, 26, 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 


22-inch ,, strong = ae 

2-inch ,, extra strong.,, aos ea Se ie 
lj-inch ,,_ light - eee » 6 ” 
lg-inch 4, strong oo eae <a me 8 ” 
lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, mien, ae 9. i os 


All the above canbe made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce, the price one« 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 


$ 380 
a age beeetase: 05a 050s esse 
afe, 8) sane, 
gee Beresepcetssstetatacerecen 
‘eh, ‘ 
La 


GAtY ANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This: article: requ res no. paint- 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slizhtest acionomit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Caitle Show, and was 
highly eulogixed both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
requiring uo paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, te made to any 
dimensions desired, Patterns forwardet free of expense. 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard. 
18 ” ” o ” 6 ” ” 9d. ” 

1t 2” » 6d. ” 48 ” ” 1s. ” 

Galvaniced do., 1d. per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards. Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat. Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, ls, 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running foot; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each. 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d. each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants.and trees, Dahlia Rods, and! every description of Wire- 
work; Weawing, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufac ory of THomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London, 


R. S. NEWINGTON’S IMPLEMENTS OF 

AGRICULTURKE.—These Implements have been invented 
to introduce an improved system of cultiyaiion, and a more 
scientific method of depositing the seed. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on the different methods may be obtained (gratis) by 
applying to Messrs. Duraug and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, 
Red | ion-square, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An eligible opportunity offers for 

a yourg Man who thoroughly understands the growth of 
plants for the London markets, and who can command from 
3002. to 4002 ; or, such a person as described, who would prefer 
to advance a sum of money. on security and good interest, with- 
out the risk of Partnership, and have the management.of the 
business, at asalary, will be liberally treated with. References 
of the-higheet respectability can be given.—Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Firnp, 4, Coleman- 
street, London, 


pa HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoologica 
Society by the Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at 
their Gardens in the segent’s-park, from Ll to 4 o’clock. 
Vistors desirous of seeing the avinxal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early, Admission ls.; oc Mondays, 6d, 


-LLSOP®’S EAST INDIA PALE AND OTHER 

BURTON ALES.—The Ales of this.season’s brewings are 

now ready. for delivery. For funther information apply to 

SampeEL Anisopp and Sons, Burton-on-Trent; or thcir Stores at 

61, King Wuliam-street, City; Cook-street, Liverpool; High- 
street, Birmingham; and The Exchange, Manchester, 


HE TEETH.—How often do we find the human 

face divine disfigured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made: disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires, some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed. Teeth knew. how soon decay steale into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise. are delightful to 


admire, and designated unbealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes. But although most ladies are careful, and ever 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
aware of the-imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
grea‘er part of the cheap Tooth Powders of the present day 
are composed. It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Ventrifice, as a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
frag: ance-to the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 


ROWLAND’S. ODONTO 
Is a. white powder compounded of the choicest. and most 
recherché ingredients. of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
value 1D. preserving and. beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gunis, and in rendering the breayh sweet and pure. Price 
2g, 9d. per box.—Sold. by A. RowLanD and SONs, 20, Hatton- 
gardéer, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


gr nn 


THE GARDENERS’ 


IMPORTANT TO SEEDSMEN, NURSERY MEN, and Others. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE .ann. MORRIS have 

received instructions from the Assignees of Mr. CHARLES 
Bunyarp (a bankrupt), to offer to public competition, by 
Auction, on the premises (Nash and Hicks’s Warehouse, 
Horsleydown), on THURSDAY, October 31, at 11 o'clock, the 
whole of the valuable SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS IN TRADE, 
viz.,, Sacks, Bags, Weights, Scales, and Measures; a capital 
Winnowing Machine, Nests of Seed Drawers &ec..—May be 
viewed, and Oatalogues had of Wm. Whitmore, Esq., Official 
Assignee, Basinghall.street; of Messrs, Mirten Thomas and 
Holland, Solicitors, Mincing-lane, London; of the principal 
Seedsmen in London, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 

TO NORLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, MARKET- 
GARDENENS. AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, ENGAGED 
IN PLANTING. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are directed 
i by the Executors of the late Mr. J. Ronaxps, to offer to 

public competition by Auction, on the premises (the Twolands 

Nurseries, Brentf rd End), on MONDAY, Oct. 28, and two fol- 

lowing days, without any reserve, the whole of the VALUABLE 

NURSERY STOCK, riding over 80 acres, which is particularly 

worthy the attention of Noblemen and Gentlemen laying out 

their grounds, as well as the Trade, for its excellence ; and 
comprises several thousand Fruit Trees of the leading and 
approved varieties, a large quantity of Forest Trees, Orna- 
mental and Deciduous Shrubs, with a rich assortment of Ever- 
greeus.— May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at ls. each (re- 
turnable to purchasers), on the Premises ; of the principal 
Seedsmen in London; and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HORNSEY ROAD.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NUR. 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
structed by Mr. W. J. Pamplin to submit to public compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Paradise Nursery, Hornsey- 
road, Islington, on MONDAY, November 18th, and following 
day, a part of the valuable NURSERY S?OCK, comprising 
fine Evergreens, d&c,; also choice Greenhouse Plants, con- 
sisting of Double Camellias, beautifully set with bloom buds, 
18 inches to 6 feet, Azalea indica, Epacris, Ericas of all the 
leading varieties, Chrysanthemums, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to the sale; Catalogues had (¢d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises; of the priocipal Seedsmen in Lon- 
gan of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 
wSsex, 
N.B. The Nursery to be Let, with immediate possession, 
The remaining Stock may be taken at valuation, if required, 


CHRONICLE 
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POOLE NURSERY, 1 mile from Poole, on the Parkstone-road, 
IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSERY STOCK. 

M R, NICHOLL has received instructions to sell by 

. Auction, on the ground, the whole of the Stock of Ever- 
greens, Ornamental and Flowering Shru°s, Fruit.and Forest 
Trees, without the least reserve, on THURSDAY, November 
7th, 1850. The Stock of Shrubs comprises Laurels, Arbor-vifie, 
Red Cedar, Evergreen and Searlet Oaks, Berberis, Hemlock, 
Spruce, Azaleas, Evicas, Box, Noses, Dwarf and Standard, &e, 
The Fore-t Trees are about 20,000 Oaks, 3 to 6 feet high, 10,000 
Scotch, 20,000 Spruce, 500,000 four-year old strong Quick Thorns, 
Elms, Keech, Birch, Acacia, and Hornbeams ; a fine collection 
of Pinus, &c, The Ieuit Trees are Filbert, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
and Cherry. The above will be found particularly worthy the 
attention of gentlemen plantiog ; a3 the whole stock is beauti- 
fully grown, with a large mass of fibrous roots, and the soil of 
the Poole Nursery being remarkably light and poor, the trees 
are sure to thrive luxuriantly when removed, Sale to com- 
mence at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely. As it is intended if pos- 
sible to sell the whole in one day, punctuality ie respectfully 
solicited. Catalogues sent on application to the Auctioneer, 
Poole, upon enclosing two penny stamps for the payment of 
postage, 


IMPORTANT AND EXTENSIVE SALE OF NURSERY 
PLANTS, ON ABOUT SIX ACRES, 
R. T. BAXTER is directed to sell by Auction, on 
TUESDAY, October 29th, and following day, at 
Bromley-hili Nursery, on the London side of Bromley, Kent, 
the very superior and well-rooted Stock of Plants, including 
about 4000 Common and Portugal Laurels, 4600 Green and 
Worked Hollies, Variegated and Green Box, Arbor-vitzs, 
Yews, Cedars, Arbutus, 4000 Spruce, Scotch, and other Firs, 
and Forest Trees of every description, 20,000 fine Quick, Mul- 
berries, trained Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots; valuable 
and well-budded Camellias, Rhododendrons, and other 
Flowering Shrubs and Plants. N.B. A lengthened time will 
be given to clear off the Lots.—May be viewed seven days pre- 
ceding the sale, and Catalogues had at the Auction Mart, 
Londen, at the place of sale, &c. 

ABSOLUTE SALE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, EVER. 
GREENS, AND OTHER NURSERY STOCK. 
M®. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, at the 

Brompton Auction Ground, Fulham-road, Brompton 
(one mile from Hyde-park Corner), on TUESDAY, October 29, 
and following day, at 12 o’clock, 2000 Scarlet and other Rho. 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Andromeda, Ledum, &c. ; 1000 Standard, 
Dwarf, and Pillar Roses, Standard and Dwarf-trained Fruit- 
trees ; 1000 Victoria and other Rhubarb Roots, Fig-trees, S rong 
Grape Vines ; about 5000 Evergreens, 3000 Ornamenta' Trees, 
Deciduous Shrubs, &c,—May be viewed prior to Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the priocipal Seed Shops, and of the Auctioneer, 
Brompton-Nursery, Fulham-road, London, 


NEW AND RARE ORCHIDS FROM NEW GRANADA. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS respectfully begs to notify, 
that Mr. LinpEn’s Orchids HAVING NOW ARRIVED, 
he has fixed the Sale of them to ake place at his Great Room, 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY wext, 28th inst., 
at 1 o’clock precisely,—38, King-street, Covent-garden, Oct. 26, 


JAVA ORCHIDS—JUST RECEIVED FROM MESSRS. 
ROLLISSON’S COLLECTOR. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce for Sale, 

- by Auction, at his Great Room, 38 King-street, Covent 
Garden. on TUESDAY, October 29, at 12 for 1 o’clock, an 
Importation of most RARE AND VALUABLE ORCHIDS from 
Java, just arrived in Wardian cases, in perfect health ; it con- 
sists of upwards of 60 fine specimen plants of the beautiful 
and rare Saccolabium Blumei Majus, fine plants of the true 
Vanda suavis (collected in flower, to‘ensure their being the cor- 
rect species), several plants of a new and handsome flowering 
Aerides (very fragrant, intermediate between virens and quin- 
quevulnerum), fine specimen plants of Vanda tricolor (the best 
varievy, also collected in flower), and a few plants of the new 
and beautiful Spathoglottis plicata of Blume, red and white 
species.—May be viewed on the morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of Mr, J, C, Srevens. 38, King-street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


1000 CAMELLIAS, WELL SET WITH BLOOM, FROM MR, 
AUG. VAN GEERT, OF GHENT. 

R. J.C. STEVENS will sell by Auction, at his 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, November 1st, at 12 o’clock, 1000 CAMELLIAS, weil 
set with bloom buds, from 13 to 4 feet, consisting of many 
Double Whites and other favourite sorts, and a few plants of 
the fine Camellia Mathotiana, the larg+st and best red known. 
—May be viewed on the morning of sale, and Catalogues had 
of Mr. J. C. STEVENs, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London, 


CHERTSEY, SURREY. 
TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND OTHERS. 

N R. WATERER will sell by Auction, on MONDAY, 

October 28, and following day, at 11 o’clock, by order of 
the Proprietor, at Brox, about two miles from the town of 
Chertsey, and one mile from the Addlestone Station, a valu- 
able NURSERY STOCK, comprising 75,000 Fruit, Forest, and 
other Trees, Evergreen and other Shrubs, including Spruce 
and Larch Firs, Birch, Horse Chestnut, Turkey Oak and 
Holly, Common, Wood, and Portugal Laurels, Arbutus, Lau- 
restinus and Laburnums, Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Irish Ivy, Daphnes, Clematis and Aucubas, 
Pears, Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, Plum, Pear, and 
other Stocks, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, and other 
American Plants, Ornamental and other Flowering Shrubs, 
800,000 Bedded and Seedling Quick, and other Stock, the 
whole ef which are in a safe moving condition.— May be 
viewed one week previous to the sale, by appiying to Mr. 
GEORGE GRAY, Brox; and Catalogues had on the premises, 
and of Mr. WATERER, Auctioneer, Land and Timber Surveyor, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 
SUNNINGDALE AMERICAN NURSERY, near Sunninghill, 
Berks, two miles from Virginia Water, two miles from Sun- 
ninghill Wells, and half a mile from Shrub’s Hill. 


R. WATERER will Sell by Auction, on MON- 
DAY, November 4, 1850, and following days, at 11 for 12 
o’clock precisely, part of the extensive and valuable NURSERY 
STOCK of Mr, James Walker ; eonsisting of 25,000 blooming 
Rhododendrons ; Kalmias and Azaleas for Forcing, and many 
large ornamental Plants; a large quantity of Choice Ever- 
greens and Flowering Shrubs, Dwarf Roses, and Honeysuckles, 
Standard and Dwarf-trained Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, of the most approved sorts, 
Common and Portugal Laurels of all sizes, Birch, Ash, and 
Oak, Purple and Common Beech, Spruce, Larch, Seotch and 
Balm of Gilead Firs, of all sizes, a large quantity of Quick, from 
3 te 5 years old, aud a great variety ot other Nursery Stock, 
well worth the attention of Nurserymen and others, about 
planting, being in a safe moving condition. N.B.—The above 
5 the produce of Seven Acres, and will be sold without reserve, 
as the Lease expires at Midsummer, 1851.—May be viewed one 
week previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had on the premises 4 


o* Mr, Caartwoop, Seedsman, Covent-garden; and of Mr. 
WATERER, Auctioneer, Chertsey, Surrey, who will forward 
them on application, by post, enclosing six postage-stamps, 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CAMELLIAS, LILIUMS, RHODO- 
DENDRONS, &c,, FROM AN EXTENSIVE GROWER 
AT GHENT. 

M R. HASLAM will sell as above, on FRIDAY, 

November Ist, at the Auction Mart. Also, at the same 
time, about 250 Standard Roses, from the South Essex 

Nurseries. 

FARMS TO LET, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
M R. HURLEY, Farm Acent and Vatuer, begs to 

urge Farmers and others requiring either Large or Small 

FARMS, to make known their wants immediately to him, as 

he has upwards of FIFTY FARMS, Arable and Meadow, of the 

first description, from Sixty to Six Hundred Acres, adapted to 
every kind of Farming, and rents to meet the times, iu Surrey, 

Cambs, Sussex, Essex, Berks, Bucks, Kent, and Middlesex.— 

All applications (accompanied by two stamps) addressed to the 

Auctioneer, 62, Nelson-square, London, will meet instant atten- 

tion.—Proprietors having Farms to Let are solicited to insert 

the same in Mr. H.’s Register. 

The FOLLOWING DESIRABLE FARMS are submitted in 
addition to Mr, Hurley’s last Published List, to which he begs 
to refer attention, namely— 

A VERY EXCELLENT FARM known as “ Rookwood Hall,” 
situate in Essex, comprising TWO HUNDRED and EIGHTY 
ACRES of sound Turnip, Wheat, and Barley Land, Forty 
Meadow, with capital Residence and Outbuildings,—Rent and 
tithes moderate, 

Also, a CAPITAL FARM of FIVE HUNDRED and THIRTY 
ACRES, in Berks, Seventy-four Meadow, Seventy-tour Down 
Pasture, remainder Arable, with excellent Premises.—Rent, 
tithe free, 315/, a year.—Near the Great Western Railway. 

Another in the same County, nearly FIVE HUNDRED 
ACRES, considered the best Farm in Berks ; near a Station 
on the Great Western Railway. 

And another of FOUR HUNDRED ACRES, same County, 
and near to the Pangbourne Station on the Great Western 
Railway. 

Also a very CAPITAL FARM in Kent, of TWO HUNDRED 
and SIX ACRES, Good Meadow and arable Land, in excellent 
condition, good House and Premises, Rent, 1301. a-year; 
tithe free, 

Also a very SUPERIOR FARM in Sussex, with excellent 
House and Buildings, and about FOUR HUNDRED and TEN 
ACRES of good sound Corn, Root, and Meadow Land, Kent 
(tithe free) 3301. 

Also TWO FARMS in Kent, adjoining, to be had together 
or separate, consisting of TWO HUNDRED and NINETY- 
SIX, and ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-NINE ACRES; 
one nearly all Meadow Land, and the other nearly equally 
divided ; good Premises, &c, Rent and tithes low. 

Another CAPITAL FARM in Essex, of ONE HUNDRED 
and THIRTY-SIX ACRES, Arable, excellent Corn and Turnip 
Land ; good Premises, Rent, ll, per acre ; tithe, 5s. 

Likewise TWO other FAR \S, on Lease, near Romford, 
Essex, 12 miles from London, to be let together or separate, 
consisting of TWO HUNDRED and SIXTY-FIVE ACRES, 
39 Meadow ; good Premises, Rent, 501. ; tithe, 1207. ; rates low, 

And lastly, several SMALL FARMS, from TWENTY-FIVE 
to NINETY ACRES, to be let in counties near London. 

Rents of each to meet the times. Apply for terms and to 
treat (inclosing four postage stamps), to Mr. Hurley’s Agricul- 
tural Agency Otlice, 62, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London. 


TO CAPITALISTS, ELIGIBLE BUILDING SPECULATION, 
fi Pe BE SOLD, 33 acres ot LAND, contiguous to a 


rising sea-port and market town in a western county, 
adjoining a turnpike-road, with extensive frontage ‘upon which 
10 houses of respectable character are already built on leases 
of 60 and 99 years, There is ample space for considerably 
extending the town in this direction, and the land being at 
present let as market gardens, renders it not only an excellent 
opportunity for speculation by retailing it in lots for building 
purposes, but also a safe investment of capital. The freehold 
ground rents of the above 10 houses also for sale.—Apply by 
letter, directed (prepaid) to S, L., Box 100, Post-office, Glouces- 
ter. N.B. A Railway passes very near the property. 


(; XHIBITION, 1851—AULHENLIC VikW OF 
THE BUILDING, as approved by her Majesty’s Com- 
miseioners, Numerous unauthorised and incorrect views 
having appeared, the AUTHENTIC VIEW is this day pub- 
lished, beautifully engraved on steel, nearly 2 feet in length, 
showing the real size and proportions of the Building, with all 
its archi-ectural details complete. Price 3d,, with descrip- 

tion ; post free, on roller, 10 stamps. 

London: G, Bercer, Holywell-street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers, 


UNCH’sS POCKET-BOOK for 1851, will be Pub- 
lished on the lst of November. With illustrations by 
Joun Leecn and Ricnarp Doyte. Price 2s. 6d. in roan tuck, 
Poncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street, and at all Booksellers and 
Railway Stations, 


COMPLETION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
On the 31st inst,, will be published, price Two Shillings, 
- Nos. 19 and 20 of 

DAY COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF 
BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuartes DIcKENs, 

With Illustrations by Hastor K, Browne. , ny 
*,* The complete volume will be published early in Novem- 

ber, price 21s. cloth, or 24s. 6d. half-bound in morocco, — 

Brapsugy & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price 26., 
THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES OF IRELAND; 


a Series of Letters, reprinted in a collected form from the 
“Tue Dainty News.” 
London: Brapsory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


A_ MORNING IN SPITALFIELDS, 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for: October 26, 


contains Part I. of the above, ‘beautifully illustrated. 

Also, The Sorrows of Gentility, Chap. X.—Letters of Mrs. 

Scott and Mrs. Montagu, No, VII.—The Haonybuns at the 

Sea-side, Part 1V.—Work, Dress, aud Fashions, with numer. 

ous Ilustrations,—Household Hints, and Receipts, by Miss. 

Acton, We. &e. 

Part X. will be published on the 31st inst., price 1s, 2d. 
flice, 11, Bouverie-street. . : 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” — 

On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s., No. 22 of * 
P ND? £2 oe oye oT ge 
By W.M. THACKERAY, Author of “ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” &c. &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author. Volume First is ready, price 13s. in cloth 

This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
Brapsugy & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 


W ORKS ON AGRICULTURE AND RURAL 
ECONOMY. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry 
StepHens, F.R.S.E. A New Edition, in 2 vole, royal 8vo, with 
Eleven Illustrations on Steel by Landseer aud others ; and up. 
wards of 500 Engravings on Wood by Branston, Tobe com- 
pleted in November, 


AGRICULTURAL PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL anp- 
VEGETABLE. Designed for the use of Practical Agricul- 
turists. By T. LinpLEy Kemp, M.D. Crown 8yo, with Illus 
trations, price 6s. 6d, 


THE WEST OF IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR 
A ei he By James Camp, Farmer, Baldoon, 8yvo, 
price 6s, 


LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. By James F. W. Jounston, F.R.SS, L. 
and E., &c. A New Edition, 8vo, price 243, 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE; being the 


Results of Past and Suggestions for Future Experiments in. 
Scientific aud Practical Agriculture. In 8vo, price 83. 

2. A CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY AND GEOLOGY. A New Edition, price 1s, 

3. ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
ESTE AND GEOLOGY. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, 
price 6s, 


4. ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE.. 
Fep. 8yo, 6s. 


STABLE ECONOMY ; a Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Horses. By Joun Stewart, V.S. Fourth Edition, 
fep. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES, By 


Joun Stewant, V.S. A New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAINING. By 
Henry Stepuens, F.R.S.E., author of the ** Book of the Farm.” 
ee Edition, price 5s, With Sixty-three Engravings on. 

ood, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. G. J. Moxper; with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Professor JoHNsTon. In 8yo, with 
Twenty-two Plates Coloured and Plain, price 30s. 


PRACTICAL VENTILATION, as applied to Public, 
Domestic, and Agricultural Structures. By R, 8S. Burn, 
Engineer, Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE FORESTER ; being Plain and Practical Di- 
rections for the Planting, Rearing, and General Management 
of Forest Trees. By James Brown, Forester, Arniston. 
Crown 8yo, price 8s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METEOROLOGY ; 
wherein the Laws of that important Branch of Natural Science 
are explained by numerous interesting Facts, me:hodically ar- 
ranged and familiarly described, By Davin P, THomson, 
M.D. In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 6d, 


AINSLIE’S TREATISE ON LAND SURVEY- 
ING. A New and Enlarged Edition. By WiLt1am GALBRAITH, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. In demy 8vo, price 2ls.; with an Atlas of 
Thirty-two Engravings on Steel. 


SIR HENRY STEWART’S PLANTER’S GUIDE. 
A New Edition, being the Third, enlarged, with the Author’s 
last Additions and Corrections. In 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


Witit4m BLAcKwoop ::nd Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OHNSUN’S GAKDENERS’ _ALMANACK,— 
This Almanack, conducted by GeorcE W. JoHNSON, Esq., 
Editor of ‘‘The Cottage Gardener” and “‘ Cottage Gardeners’ 
Dictionary,” aided by some of the best Gardeners of the day, 
will be Published, as usual, on the 21st of November, by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 


ARMOUTH BLOATERS.—GENUINE AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY. 

Yarmouth has for centuries been justly celebrated for its 
well-known ‘‘ Yarmouth Bloaters,” the delicacy of which, when 
obtained in their genuine state, requires nv comment, Such 
an opportuniry is now offered ; and they can be forwarded to 
any part of the kingdom (on receipt of a post-office order), at 
10s. per 100, or 6s. per 50 (package included),—All orders to be 
addressed to Mr. FreDeRICK BROUGHTON YOUELL, Church- 


square, Great Yarmouth. 


Wiitram Baapsvry, of No. 13 Upper Wobura-piace, in th, 
Printed PF a cpanerass and Faxosaick Muuiett Hvana,of No.7, Church, 
row, Stoke Newingtou, both in the County of Middlesea, Priaters, at He 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Waitetriais, in the City o 
London; and published by them at the Oifice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Pauls, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemevts aud Commuonicatious are to be ADD RESSHD TO THB Epiros,— 
Satuanpar, Octosga 26, 1830. 
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Ww™. FOSTER, NurserymMan, SrEEpsmMan, and 
Frorist, Stroud, Gloucestershire, has a large stock of 
good transplanted LARCH of various sizes to offer; prices will 
be given on application, with samples if required. 
N.B, W. F. has a choice selection of Fruit Trees for walls, 
orchards, &c. Also Seeds, de. 


NOW SENDING OUT. 
ECK’S PELARGONIUMS.—The TWO GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS of Twelve Plants have amongst them 
RUBY, SARAH, and DORCAS, seedlings not sent out before, 
but often exhibited in our winning collections, The set may be 
had in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in favour of 
JoHN Donson; package and carriage to London included, 
They are in 3-inch pots, and wanting an immediate shifting, 
Catalogues may be had on prepaid application, enclosing one 
postage stamp.—Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 
DOUBLE PANSY “COMPACTUM,” 
DODS has a fine healthy stock of the above 
© beautiful novelty which he is now sending out at 5s, 
each, or seven for 30s.—Rose Hill, Brighton, Nov. 2. 

RENDLE’S NURSERY, PLYMOUTH, Established 1786. 

W ILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO. have this season 
A LARGE SURPLUS STOCK of many sorts of 
FOREST TREES and SHRUBS. For prices see the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, October 19, 1850. 

Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
and Fruit Trees, is just published, and can be had for 
one penny stamp. 

Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE anp OO., 
NuRSERYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 
PLANTS FOR BLOOMING IN THe CONSERVATORY 
IN WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. 
ESSRS. J. anp J. FRASER, Nurserymen, Lea 
Bridge-road, Essex, beg to offer the following, finely set 
with bloom-buds, at the undermentioned moderate prices : 
AZALEA INDICA, in fine sorts 18s. to 30s. per doz, 
EPACRIS and ERICAS, ditto 18s, to 24s. 3 

RHODODENDRONS, ditto 9s.to18s, ,, 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA.., ae mrp LeeetOGge, yy 

HARDY AZALEAS, including fine 

Belgian varieties oes 


9s, to 183, $3 


MOSS AND PROVENCE ROSES *. 19s. - 
LILACS, GUELDRE ROSES, DEUT. 
ZIAS, WEIGELA ROSEA, &c. .., 12s, re 


The above are all beautifully grown, and well established in 
ots, and are fit for immediate forcing. Remittances respect- 
ily requested from unknown correspondents. 


TOLIPS, RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, [RISES, CAR- 
NATIONS, PICOTEES, PINKS, &c. 

AREY TYSO, Frorist and Srepsman, Walling- 

ford, Berkshire, will forward his CATALOGUE OF 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS to any address on receipt of two 

postage stamps; and his Treatise, ‘‘ The Ranunculus: How 

to Grow it,” on receipt of eight stamps, 

Ranunculus Seed, ds. per packet, post free. 


(sa SS Se eee 
I | ART anp NICKLIN, Frorists, Guildford, re- 
spectfully offer the undernamed PLANTS, strong and 
wealthy, all of which are well known, and established in cha- 
racter : 

GERANIUMS.—Rosalind, Star, Emily, Crusader, Field 
Marshal, Loveliness, Blanche, Mont Blanc 2, Alonza, Victory, 
Symmetry, and Belle of the Village. 21. the set, 

PANSIES.—Juyenta, Premier, Polyphemus, Negro, Con- 
ductor, Uttoxeter Hero, Lucy Neal, Pre-eminent, Criterion, 
Gem, Viceroy, Lucy Ashton, Marchioness of Lothian, Helen, 
Mrs. Beck, Androcles, Heroine, California, Ariel, and Duchess 
Beecaicn: the set, 

. —Striata, Unique, Ignea, Multiples, Mirabilis 
Sir J. Falstaff, Don Giovanni, Pearl af alana 10s. the set. 

Parties wishing for a part and not the whole of a set will be 
treated liberally. No charge for package, and sent free to any 
station on the South-western or South-eastern Railways. 


ASS anv BROWN’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 
Superb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 
Double Tulips ; also Priced Aseortments of Choice Imported 
Dutch Hyacinths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci. 
foliam and other Lilies, with a great variety of other bulbs 
and dry roots, The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 
Choice and Select Roses, a few New and other desirable Ever- 
green and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 
Herbaceous Plants, Prize Gooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &c. 

A separate List of Geraniums and other new and select 
plants at reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps, 

Our Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition. 
Seed and Horticuitural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffoik, 


NEW DAUHLIAS, 
S HALE wishes to dispose of the Stock of his three 
* SUPERB SEEDLING DAHLIAS, which have been 
very successfully exhibited during the past season, and are 
well known to the London growers, each of them having taken 
First-class Certificates. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER, — Vivid scarlet, shaded with 
black, fine outline, well up in the! centre, superior to any of 
its class. 

JULLIEN,.—A rosy lilac, fine outline, well up in the centre, 
great depth of petals, and a superior flower. 

REGINA.—A shaded rose, great depth of petals, fine outline, 
and fine back tier flower. 

The three will be let out to the trade at 51, per root each, 
for pre-payment only. Early orders can only insure them, as 
the stock is limited, For further particulars, enquire of Mr, 
C, Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough, 

Hillingdon, Middlesex. 


EAUTIFUL GLADIOLUSES AND LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM, all strong flowering roots. 
GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS, a superb dark variety, 6d, 
each, or 5s per dozen. 
GLADIOLUS RAMOSUS, very pretty, 6d. each, 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM, 2s. and 2s, 6d. each, 
” a ALBUM, 2s, each, very large roots, 
The above, with every other kind of Dutch Bulbs suitable for 
present planting, may be had of Witt1Am Denyer, Seedsman 
and Florist, 82, Gracechurch-street, London, near the Spread 
Eagle. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
LODDIGES ann SONS beg most respectfully to 


e inform the above, that in consequence of the land upon 
whick their celebrated Arboretum is planted being required for 
building purposes, they are determined to offer the STOCK at 
such a reduction in price (for cash only) as cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of all who are engaged in extensive orna- 
mental planting. The trees are of the finest description, and 
range from 6 to 10 feet high, 

Named. Unnamed. 


Per doz. Per 100. 
ACER (Maple), of from 40 to 50 species... 4s. 0d. 25s. 0d. 
ZESCULUS (Horse-Chestnut), 50 species Coal) 25 0 
re rubicunda (true scarlet) . 6 0 

ALNUS (Alder), 25 species .., ti 40 25 0 
AMYGDALUS (Almond) F 4 0 25 0 
BETULA (Birch), 30 species 4 0 25 0 
CORNUS (Dogwood) ... a5 4 0 25 0 
CORYLUS (Nut) Sie 4 0 25 0 
COTONEASTER ae ka ey om £0 25 0 
CRATA#GUS (Thorn), from 80 to 90 sp. 4 0 25 0 
CYTISUS ie avi ee RE per 25 0 
FRAXINUS (Ash), 40 to 5@ species 4 0 25 0 
MESPILUS _... me ay pe oh O 25 0 
POPULUS (Poplar), 25 species ots Sal 25 0 
PRUNUS (Plum), 50 species xy i (Oi 25 0 
PYRUS (Pear), 50 to60 species ... coho GF 25 0 
QUERCUS (Oak), 30 to 40 species 12 0 

RIBES (Currant), 50 species , . £0 25 0 
ROBINIA (Acacia), 30 species 4 0 25 0 
SALIX (Willow), 150 species 4 0 25 0 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) ... 4 0 25 0 
SPIRHA iM an or 4 0 25 0 
TILIA (Lime) ... Ace “5 os 40 25 0 
ULMUS (Elm), 35 species ... : 4 0 25 0 


Fine Trees selected from the above, for 

rough planting, 102. per 1000. 
Smaller genera, at equally low prices. 
RHODODENDRON poaticum and vars., 

3 to4feet across .., = aa Peper 
AZALEA pontica, ditto ditto « 10 0 

Pr Ghent and other varieties nan LOO 
N.B. Packing will be charged as low as possible, Post-office 
orders made payable either in London or Hackney. 

Hackney, Noy, 2. 


0 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, on PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—Viota ArsoreA, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—-In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwarp TILeEy, he begs to state that he haa this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting, They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a-small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E. T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 63. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s, per dozen; or 
ll. per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s, 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet, 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

iten eras UM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 
packet, 

WINTER CUCUMBER.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 23, 6d, 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to avy part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by Epwarp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Charch-yard, Bath. 


TO GARDENERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, FARMERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
OR SALE, about an Acre of very fine clean three 
years’ old QUICK.—May be viewed upon application to 
Mr, Vince, Hounslow Heath, and for further parjiculars apply 
to Messrs. Kine and Son, Estate Agents, &c., Brentford. 


OR SALE, TWO HANDSOME ORANGE 
TREES, in Fruit, from 7 to 8 feet high; one the “‘ Malta 
Blood Orange,” the other the ‘‘Malta Egg Orange;” also a 
quantity of choice Geraniums and various other plants, — 
Apply at 13, Henstridge-place, St. John’s-wood, London; 
PLANTING SEASON. 
YyiLiiAM URQUHART anp SONS, Dundee, 
respectfully announce that their PRICED LIST OF 
SEEDLING AND TRANSPLANTED FOREST TREES, 
SHRUBS, AND PLANTS, is now ready, and may be had, on 
application. 


FOREIGN BULBOUS ROOTS, 
M. HAMILTON, Srepsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
London, begs to state that his Priced Cataiogue of the 
above is now ready, and may be had gratis on application. 
HYACINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s. per dozen; in mixtures, 3s. per dozen. MiXED 
DUTCH CROCUS, 1s. 6d. per 100. TULIPS for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen, SNOWDROPS, 2s. 6d. per 100. NARCISSUS, 
4d, to 6d. each, GLADIOLUS, IXIAS, IRIS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES, and a large assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will be found in his Catalogue. 
W. H.’s Improved Supporter for Hyacinths, &c., 6d. each, 
*,* Not to be equalled by any now offered to the public, 
Address—156. Cheapside, London, 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE have to offer 
the following very desirable plants : 

AZALEA INDICA, “GLORY OF SUNNING-HILL.” 
—In general appearance this plant, when in bloom, remiads 
one of Nerium splendens, producing large double rose-like 
flowers of the richest pink ; good plants, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, 


each. 
CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA SEEDLINGS. 
2 years ... ae a ... 18s, per doz., or 105s, per 100. 
3 years ret wi se. 308, os 210s. 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches high, 60s. per dozen. 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches high, 90s, a 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, 126s, ” 
And larger plants in proportion, 
The whole of the above, with the exception of the one and 
two years seedlings, were planted iuto the open border last 
spring, are fine robust specimens, and fit for immediate 
planting, 2 
CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA, var. NANA, a very 
singular dwarf variety, 10s. 6d. to 21s, 
CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, or WEEPING CYPRESS. 
(North of China.) 
* Ginches high, 10s. 6d. each ; 12 to 15 inches, 21s. each, 
These plants are from the open border—robust specimens 
ad fit for immediate planting, 
15 ins. to 24 ins., 31s. 6d. each ; 24 ins. to 30 ins., 42s, each, 
CUPRESSUS GOVE&NIANA. (California.) 
6 to 9 inches, 7s. 6d, each; 9 to 15 inches, 10s. 6d. each. 
15 to 24 inches, 21s. each ; 2 to 3 feet, 31s. 6d. 
CUPRESSUS LAMBERTIANA, 2 feet, 3s. 6d. each. 
CUPRESSUS THURIFERA, var. ELEGANS, per- 
fectly hardy. 1 foot to 2 feet high, 3s, 6d, to 5s. each, 
CEPHALOTAXUS FORTUNII, strong plants, 31s. 6d. 


each, For description, see ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” by Sir W. 


Hooker. 

FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA, 

1 foot 6 inches to 2 fee «+ 1s. 6d. to 2s. Od. each, 
2 feet to 3 feet ae a 99 25.60," ,, 
3 feet to 4 feet a -.. 8s. 6d. ,, 58. 0d. 5, 

Fine bushy plants from open border fit for immediate planting, 

JASMINUM NUDI FLORUM e= +. 1s. 0d. each, 
Flowering plante oe ae ae s 3S, 6d. fe 
This is a very desirable winter flowering hardy plant, pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers of the richest yellow from 
December to February. 

QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLLA. (North of China.) 
This is undoubtedly the most remarkable of all evergreen 
Oaks, having foliage as large as the Spanish Chestnut, and 
more than twice the substance. Strong seedling plants, 
42s. each, 

QUERCUS INVERSA. (North of China.) Also ever- 


green, with smooth entire leaves, haying remarkably large 
male inflorescence. Seedlings, 42s. 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW ROSE, a distinct species, 
admired by all who have seen it, It would be impossible to 
describe the combination or richness of the bronze and 
yellow tints which the flowers present. It is an excellent 
pillar Rose, and its foliage is distinct, It blooms freely, and 
in general habit resembles Ruga, 


TAXODIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 


” 


1 foot to 1 foot § inches a ... 2s, to 2s. 6d. each, 
1 foot 6 inches to2feet6inches  .,, 3s. 6d. to 5s. A 
3 to 4 feet at 7s, 6d, to 10s, 6d, ,, 


Larger in proportion, 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM. (North of China). A 
noble shrub, producing in great profusion large globular 
heads of flowers of the purest white, Strong plants, 21s, each. 
WEIGELA ROSEA. 
6 inches high ... co 
1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches 1s. 6d, to 2s. 6d, each, 
lfoot6inches to2feet ... +. 98, 6d. to 5s. Od. yy 
These last are fine bushy flowering plants, 
Selections of the finest Autumual Flowering Roses. 
Standards nae oem ... 15s. Od, per dozen. 
Half Standards an ie a» 12g. Od, Te 
N.B.—We have a large quantity of very fine common Laurels, 
from 2 feet to 6 feet high; also Spruce Fir, from 2 feet to 
4 feet high; which, with Catalogues of all kinds of Nursery 
Stock, can be sold very cheap, particulars of which can be had 


Is. 0d, each, 


on application. 
Bagshot Nursery, Nov. 2. 
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FEN LIT PLE, Kina’s Roan, Cunxsea, Forist, we 


Nursery AND SEEDSMAN TO Her MAsesTY THE QUEEN, 
begs to offer a splendid Stock of Standard and Dwarf-trained and 
untrained FRUIT TREES of the best varieties ; also a large 
quautity of Aucubas, Laurels, large green Hollies, Standard 
and Dwarf Roses, variegated Hollies, Privets, Euonymus, Box, 
&c., &c., at unusually low prices, the ground being required 
immediately for building purposes. The finest Hyacinths, 
with names, 6s, and 9s. per dozen, Crocus, yellow, blue, and 
white, 2s, per 100; and all other varieties at the lowest prices, 
AINES’ SUPERB ‘SEEDLING FANCY GERA- 
NIUMS for 1851, which he cau recommend as being New, 
Distinct, and Free Bloomers. GAINES’ CREOLE, — Upper 
petals nearly black, with white edge; lower petals the same; 
10s, Gd. GAINES’ DIANTHEFLORA.—Upper petals crimson, 
edged with white ; lower ‘do, white, with distinct spot in each ; 
10s. 6d. GAINES’ VENUS,.—Pure white, with large dark spot 
in the upper petals; 10s. 6d. GAINES’ GENERAL JUNG.— 
Crimson edged with white, white centre; 10s. 6d. GAINES’ 
QUEEN OF THE ISLES,—Pure white, with large cherry spot 
in each of the petals; 15s. GAINES’ DESIKABLE,—Lilac 
pink, edged with white; 10s. 6d. GAINES’ UNIQUE.— 
Beautiful lake, edged with white; centre pure white; 10s, 6d. 
GAINES’ EXCELSA. — Upper petals maroon, edged with 
white ; lower do. pink, with rose spot; 10s. Gd. GAINES’ 
FLORIBUNDA, —Crimson purple, edged with pink; ligh; 
centre; 10s.6d. GAINES’ CIRCULARITY. — Dark crimson, 
perfectly round, with a belt of pure white round each petal ; 15s, 

GAINDS’ SUPERB SEEDLING SHOW GERANIUMS., 

GAINES’ AFF GHAN.—Large rosy pink, with dark blotch on 
the upper petals, edged with rose ; centre pure white ; dls. 6d. 
GAINES’ MOUNT HECLA.—Brilliant scarlet, crimson spot ; 
white centre; 3ls. 6d. GAINES’ ANTIOPE.— Upper petals 
crimson, edged with pink; lower do, pink, white centre ; 
Bls. 6d, GAINES’ SURPRISE.—Upper petals rose, with dark 
spot, shaded with orange; under do, rose, white centre; 21s. 
GAINES’ VULCAN.—Fine rose, with dark spot in the upper 
petals ; very large trusser; 21s, GAINES’ DAZZLE,—Orange 
searlet, black spot in the upper petals ; white centre; 31s. 6d, 
GAINES’ INVINCIBLE.—Upper petals rose, with dark spot 
shaded with orange; lower do. bright rose, white centre; 21s. 
GAINES’ PURPUREA.—Good purple, with large regular spot 
in the upper petals ; 2ls. GAINES’ PROMETHEUS.—Bright 
orange red; 21s. GAINES’ ADONIS,—Beautiful rose, with 
orange crimson spot; white in the centre; 2ls, COCK’S 
MARS.—Upper petals crimson, with large dark erimeon spot ; 
lower do. dark rose; 21s. 

A General List can be obtaimed by applying at the Nursery, 
Surrey-lane, Battersea. 


NEW GERANIUMS, CINERARIAS, &c, 
ENJAMIN R. CANT, St. John-street Nursery, 
Colchester, begs to offer strong, handsome, healthy plants 
of the undermentioned, feeling confident they will give entire 
Satisfaction, 
GERANIUM, Magnificent (Foquett’s) 
Gipsy Bride (Foster’s) 
Field Marshal (Symons’) e 
Prince of Orange (Hoyle’s) ... 
Crusader (Hoyle’s) .. ae 
= Brilliant (Topping’s) ... nae 
FANCY GERANIUMS, Albonii (Henderson’s) 
ay Hero of Surrey (Gaines’) 
CINERARIAS, 
Annie (Henderson) each 1s, 0d | Lady Gertrude (Hender- 
Adela Villiers, do, or son) F . each 2s, 0d 
Angelique, do, ... Matilda, do, eae 
Bessy, do. ads Nymph, do. rep ae 
Carlotta Grisi, do, Othello (Mackie’s) vis 


each 7s, 6d. 
” aoe 
” 
” 


” 


Delight, do. Speciosa (Henderson).. 

Eleanor, do. Sanspareil (Kendall) .. 

Emperor, do. ... Wellington (Henderson) 

Flora M‘Ivor, do. an Wedding Ring, do... 
Calceolaria grandis (small) aoe we each 2s. 
Escallonia macrantha (small) 145 OD 
Hoya bella = Arey sae a" oa a oa 
Mitraria coccinea _... 0 from Is. 6d. to 2 6 

The usual discount to the Trade. 

N.B. Having a very large stock of Geraniums ‘Field Mar- 
shal” and ‘‘ Prince of Orange,” B. R. ©. is induced to offer 
them to the Trade at 21. 10s. per dozen, 

Carriage paid to London and Norwich and all intermediate 
stations on the Eastern Counties and Eastern Union Railways, 


PHYS SEASON.—NURSERY GROUNDS; 

RED LODGE, NORTH STONEHAM, NEAR SOUTH- 
AMPTON,— An unlimited supply of every description of 
FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AMERI- 
WAN PLANTS, AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, may be pro- 
cured from these extensive grounds, at the most reasonable 
prices, printed Catalogues of which may be had of the pro- 
prietor, WM. ROGERS, Sen,, NurseRYMAN AND CoNTRACTING 
PLANTER. 

Transplanted Forest Trees, 1 to 2 feet, adapted for extensive 
Forest or Coppice Planting, usually sold by the thousand ; and 
also of a large size, for Ornamental Planting, or immediate 
effect, from 3 to 12 feet, the prices varying from 25s. to 51. p. 100. 

Ash, Beech, Birch, 15s, to 30s. per 1000 ; Spanish Chestnut, 
20s., 30s., and 40s. ; Larch Fir, 7s. 6d. to 20s. ; Spruce, 20s., 30s., 
and 40s. ; Scotch, 10s,, 15s., and 20s,; Pinaster, 10s, 15s., and 
20s.; Sea Pine, adapted for exposure to the sea, 15s,, 25s,., aud 
40s.; Mahonia, for cover, 40s, to 80s,; Hazel, 15s., 20s., and 
35s.; English Oak, 15s., 20s., and 40s, ; Poplar, 20s., 30s,, and 
40s. ; Quicks, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 

Planting contracted for to any extent from 5, to 207, per acre, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Rhododendron ponticum, 2 to 6 inches, 203., 40s.,and 80s. per 
1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fit for working, 10s, per 100; 14 to 
2 feet, strong, 20s, to 40s. per 100, fit for planting out at once to 
cover; 4 to 6 feet, siugle stems, for working the beautiful 
scarlet and other fine kinds, 50s, per 100. Tree Rhododendrons 
may thus become as generally cultivated as Tree Roses. 
Scarlet Rhododendrons, 18s, per dozen; hybrid scarlet, lilac 
and white, with large handsome trusses of flowers, 4 to6 inches, 
25s, ; 1 foot, 40s, per 100; Kalmia latifolia, 2 to 4 inches, 8s. to 
12s. 6d. per 100; 1 to 2 feet, blooming buds, 50s. per 100; 2 to 
8 feet, fine, 75s, per 100 ; Epigea repens, 50s. per 100; and all 
other American plants at equally low prices, 

Dwarf Rose Stocks for working, 8s. per 100 ; Single Camellias, 
25s., 403., and 50s, per 100, fit for working ; Double Camellias, 
of sorts, on own roots, 6 to 9 inches, 12s, per dozen; Pinus 
(Abies) Douglasi, from seed, 6 to 9 inches, 10/. per 100 or 80s, 
per dozen; Arbutus, 12 inches, 83, per 100; 1} foot, 20s, per 
100 ; 2 feet, 30s, per 100 ; Laurel, 8s, to 20s. per 100 ; Laurustinus, 
bedded, 40s. per 1000, 8s, per 100; Variegated Holly, 1 foot, 25s, 
per 100; Clematis azurea grandiflora, 6s, per cozen, 42s, per 
100; Deutzia scabra, 2 feet, 12s, 62. per 100; Common China 
Rose, 12s. ¢d. per 100 ; Tree Roses of the most select kinds, 51, 
per 100; Dwarf Roses, 50 sorts, named, 50s. per 100; Double 
White, Double Red, and New Crimson Thorns, 40s, per 100, 6s. 
per dozen; Large Dutch Honeysuckles, 12s, 6d. per 100; Giant 
Irish Ivy, 8s. per 100, 

_The prices are for wholesale, if ordered in less quantities a 
higher price will be charged. All orders above 5/. carriage 
paid to London, 

American purchasers will find great advantages in procuring 
their supplies from these grounds, from their proximity to the 
Docks whence the American steam-packets take their de- 
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FEW CHOICE LATE PEARS. 
GANSEL’S LATE BERGAMOT, raised by Mr. Williams, 
of Pitmaston, bears well as a standard, Season, December. 
Young trees on the Pear stock 5s, cach; double worked on 
the Quince, 7s, 6, 

WINTER BEURRE (Rivers’s).— A new seedling from the 
Easter Beurré, quite hardy, Season, I'ebruary and March, 
On Pear stocks, 5s. ; double worked on the Quince, 7s. 6d, 

BERGAMOTTE D’ESPERIN.—Season, April and May, On 
Pear stocks, 2s. 6d. ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s, 6d, 

BEURRE BRETONNEAU.—Season, May and June. On 
Pear stocks, 53. ; on Quince, 5s. 

DOYENNE GOUBAULT.—Season, Maréh. ‘On Pear stocks, 
2s. 6d. ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s. 6d. 

SUSETTE DE BAVAY.—Season, March to May, On Pear 
stocks, 2s. 6d.; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s, 6d. 

JOSEPHINE DE MALINES.—Seaton, February to May. 
On Pear stocks, 28, 6d. ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 33. 6d. 

All the above are first-rate melting Pears, and bear well as 
pyramids, 

CANES of the LARGE FRUITED MONTHLY RASP- 
BERRY, now in full bearing, are this season sold at 4s, per 
dozen ; 30s. per hundred. 

Tnomas Rivers, Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

HERTFORD ROSE NURSERIES, 
P. FRANCIS’S NEW ROSE CATALOGUE, 
© containing all the newest kinds introduced and worth 
cultivating, is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded 


gratis on application, The Collection this year is very exten- 
sive and remarkably fine. 


YATI’S LINNALUS RHUBARB, strong roots, 

12s. per dozen; Myatt’s Victoria, 9s. per dozen; and 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 12s, per dozen, Extra strong plants 
of the New Red Currant ‘‘ Raby Castle,” 6s. per dozen, or 45s. 
per 100; end Fastolff Raspberry, 10s. per 100, With the usual 
allowance to the Trade. Post-office orders are requested to be 
made payable to JoserH Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford, near 
London.—Novy. 2. 


faked Nahi ee EN ee 
HOICE FLOWER ROOTS, CHEAP, 
Carriage free, as see below. 

The finest fresh imported HYACINTHS, ANEMONES, 
CROCUSES, &c., may be had at much less than the usual 
prices, as under, 

per doz.—s. d. 

Splendid Hyacinths, b, 
name ... on at 
Do., colours separate, 
without names 


per doz.—s. d. 
Tulips, Tournsol 
Do., choice for beds 
Gladiolus Gandavensis. 
Do., fine mixed ... ae 
Trises, choice by name... 
Do., fe mixed ... 
Ixias, fine mixed 


0 


%. 0 
per 100 
Crocuses, colours sepa- 

TALC. ees a 0 
Do., mixed nae 
Snowdrops, double... 
Anemones, splendid dble., 

by name eon ww 
Do. do., mixed .,. 
Single mixed ... as 
Ranunculuses, fine mixed 
Do., scarlet Turban 


8 HN PDAS 
BH AaDranon 
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1 
2 Lilium lancifolium ru- 
brum, 3s. 6d.; album 
Cyclamen of sorts 
Carnations and Picotees, 
choice by name 4 
Clove-scented 


DACCSSO oaco 
Noo an 


per 
. | Hollyhocks, choice dble., 

with colours marked . 
Do., mixed a ao 
, Violets, purple tree, each 
Jonquils, sweet double. Do,, true yellow... sea 
Tulips, early Van Thol. 1 0| Do., Russian Superb ... 

The above are the best sorts in cultivation, 

N.B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent carriage 
free to any station on the Great Western, South Western, or 
South Eastern Railway, or to any office in London or Bristol, 

Address JoHN SuTTon and Sons, Reading, Berks, 

TO GARDENERS AND OTHERS, 

pus APPLES AND GRAPES.— Wanted, for 

immediate use, a quantity of good Queen Pine Apples, 
from 2 lbs. to 3 Ibs. each; also a quantity of good Hot-house 
Grapes. Any person having such fruit to dispose of, at a fair 
market price, can communicate, by letter, post paid, to 
J. ADAM, 39, New Bond-street, London. 


NURSERY STOCK SELLING OFF. 
OHN BELL is now selling to the Trade his stock of 
FRUIT TREES at the following low prices, having a large 
quantity, and must clear the ground this winter : 
Per hundred—&, s. d. 
Dwarf maiden PEACHES, NECTARINES, and 
APRICOTS ae = ase oe =F 210 
Dwarf trained PEACHES and NECTARINES 
Dwarf maiden APPLES .., mi te ae 
Dwarf trained do. sey des ‘ 
Standard do. 
Dwarf maiden PEARS 
Dwarf trained do. A die ad 
Standard do. eve ass ove tte 
Dwarf maiden PLUMS eee 
Dwarf maiden CHERRIES 
Standard do. 
FIGS, in eight sorts EL of oe wee in) 2-0 0 
The above are of fine growth, and warranted true to name, 
A-sample sent, if required ; and Catalogue of sorts may be had 
by inclosing one penny stamp to JoHN Brun, Nurseryman, 
Norwich, 
Strong 4-year-old Whitethorn, and fine Beech, 1 to 2 feet, at 
2s. 6d. per 1000, if taken in large quantities. 


es TRUE LANCASHIRE SHOW GOOSE- 


Red. Yellow, 
London Catherine... 
Companion ... Leader ... 
Lion’s Provider Dublin 
King Cole... Teazer é 
Slaughterman Game Cock 
Wonderfal Gunner a. 
Green. White. 
Thumper... ... Freedom ... «6. ws 
Queen Victoria Ji Queen of Trumps 
Green Wonderfal ... Snowball... . «4. 
Gretna Green... «.. Lady Trister ... 
Snowdrop... 


N 


Narcissus, double Roma 
Do,, double white 
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Randem Green 
Weathercock ... Tally Ho... oi.) wie 2 18 

The above 24 Gooseberries (taken from the ‘Gooseberry 
Register,” 1850) are the heaviest grown in England during the 
last season. 

JoHN Hottanp, Bradshaw Gardens, Middleton, near Man- 
chester, respeetfully informs his friends, that he ean supply the 
above 24 strong plants for 12s. ; 12 plants for 7s., package, &ec., 
included. Post-office orders to be made payable at Manchester. 

Auriculas, Alpines, Polyanthus, Primroses, Carnations, 
Picotees, Pinks, Pansies, &c. Catalogues on application. 

pABERS PHEASANTRY, Beautort-street, Kiag’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. A. Prince Albert— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of blackand white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, adwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &e., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 


Parture, thus saving the delay and expenses of Land Carriage. | moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London, 


JESTIMONIAL TO MR. MUNRO, late Gardener 
to the Hortieultural Seciety of Loydon-—Ata Preliminary 
Meeting, held at the Roebuek Inn, Turnham Green, September 
30th, 1850; Mr, Glendinning, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Cock, Mr, 
Edmonds, Mr. Gordon, Mr, Caie, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. Ivison 
being present, Mr. GLENDINNING was called topreside, Mr, Gaie 
was then elected Secretary, and Mr, Edmonds Treasurer, 

It was then Resolved, Thata subscription not exceeding Half- 
a-crown for each person should be entered into for the purpose 
of presenting Mr, Monxo with a.suitable Testimonial of esteem, 
on his retiring from the superintendence of the Horticultural 
Society's Garden, which appointment he held for upwards of 
Thirty years. 

Persons desirous of contributing are requested to forward 
their subscriptions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles Edmonds, 
Chiswick House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 

It wasalso Resolved, That the Subscription List be closed on 
Saturday, November 16th, 1850. 

*,* Post office orders payable at Turnham Green, 

Bm hese TREMBLE, Nurseryman, SeepsMAN, and 

ConTRACTING PLANTER, Penrith, Cumberland, begs to offer 
BERBERRY AQUIFOLIA, transplanted plants, very fine and 
stout, 3s. 6d. to 10s. per 100, Berberry Duleis, 3 years old, 
l year transplanted, very fine and stout plants, 5s. per 100. 
The above fine dwarf flowering Evergreens are suitable for 
planting Avenues, Carriage drives, Cover for Game, &c, 
Special offer in large quantities. Carriage paid to any railw 
station, Berberry Aquifolia, finest plants, 80s. per 1006, 
Berberry Dulcis, 40s, per 1000.—J. TuemBLe offers a general 
stock on the most reasonable terms, 


IXON’S NEW (REG ISTERED) VENTILATOR 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not‘interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken ean be repaired by any glazier atthe 
cost of a single pane of glase. Models can be seen, and’every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents, 
James PuHILiirs and Co, 116, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 
Diuon v. Bessell—Alderman Wilson said, “ It_was 


a very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 


ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 


three,” and fined the defendant 601., and 101. costs, for 
an infringement of the Registered design.—Oct. 1, 1850. 


Pp! MLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Blower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps'‘and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all deseriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr, MAcyous’e Works in North Wales. 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, dsc., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the eost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Macnus, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
oe PHILLIPS anp CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS. Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10by 8... =) oy 
10 by 8 + 14 by 10... ole gl 
14 by 10 Fe 1} foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long 

1} foot 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


at 44d. per foot. 
at 5d. » 


at 54d. 
at 6d. 


Bd 


6 by 4 and 64 by 44 
7 by 5 and 74 by 54 eae 
0 


Well worth the attention of Nurserymen and 


Gardeners, 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


8 
Not above 15in, long ... .../0 
Above 15in. and not above 35|1 

29 39 39 39 B) 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made 

HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT 
6d, to 1s. each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d, each. 

WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d. each. 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, 1s, each. 

Glass Shades for Ornaments, Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments, Lamp Shadesand Glasses. Patentand 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

From the Gardeners’? Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

‘©As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denere, it is wholly uofit for any horticultaral purpose. The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDO Se 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, &c. 
ETLEY anv CO. are supplying 16-0z. Sheet Glass, 
of British Manufactare, packed in boxes containing 100 
square feet each, at the following REDUCED PRICES for cash, 
A reduction made on 1000 feet. 
Sizes, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
d, is £0 12 


d. 016 8 


2 
23d 
’” 8 9 12 ” 2 


’ 
Larger sizes, not exceeding 40 inches Jong. . 

16 oz. from 3d. to 3}d. per square foot, according to size, 

2Qloz. ,, Bd. dd, ” ” 

26 Oz. 4, 3th Tid. ” ” 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. ~ 

GLASS TILES AND ShAee yee to any size or pattern, 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass. 

Propagating Glasses, Bonhive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Glass 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other articles not 
hitherto manufactured in glass. 

PATENT PLATE GLASS, —Lhe present extremely moderate 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede all 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence. No 
alteration connected with the sashis required. 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preservation 
of every deseription of goods susceptible of injury by ex- 
posure. Prices, since the removal of the Excise duty, re- 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded on 
application to James Hettex and Co,, 35, Soho-square, 
London. 


ny size or pattern. 
ROTECTORS, from 


Inches, 

Under 6 by 4 at 
”» 

” 

” 


From 6 
7 


8 
to 


” 
” 
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WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG UE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &o, ; 
Hest* WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &e., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to Hosea WATEREs, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. ; 
ar Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 
AMERICAN PLANTS. Ss 
JOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the eolours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


NEORGE JACKMAN, Norseryman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1} mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Piants, 
Ornamental Evergreens and,F lowering Shruvs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 


ann J. FAIRBAIRN having an immense Stock 
e of remarkably fine FRUIT TREES, trained and un- 
trained, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries, in a large assortment of the most ap- 
proved kinds; also a very large stock of ornamental Forest 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Evergreens, on land they are 
anxious to clear, Are induced respectfully to solicit the atten. 
tion of Gentlemen planting to.an inspection of the same, which 
they intend to offer at such prices for cash as they hope will 
insure their liberal orders, War f 
J, aadJ. BP, also beg leavetorsolicit' the attention of Gentle- 
men wishing to furnish Greenhouses, Conservatories, d&c., to 
their stock of Cape Heaths, Epacrises, Chinese Azaleas, 
Boronias, &e., which is unusually large and fine this season, 
to which they will affix the most moderate prices, to induce the 
favour of extensive orders. 
Nurseries, Clapham, near London, Nov. 2. 


WOODLANDS NURSERY, MARESFIELD, NEAR 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX, 
qs PLANTING SEASON being near at hand, 
& WM. WOOD and SON respectfully inform their friends 
that their stock of ROSES is this season more exteneive than 
ever, In addition to the above, the Nursery abounds in every 
description of SEEDLING AND TRANSPLANTED FOREST 
TREES; also American, Evergreen, and Flowering Shrubs, 
Ornamental and Frait Trees, &., &c., well worthy the atten- 
tion of gentlemen planting. ‘ 
Catalogues will be sent iree on application, 


Roe DENYER is now prepared to send out 
his new Descriptive CATALOGUE of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c., which will be 
forwarded, by enclosing two penny stamps to his Nursery, 
Loughborough-road, Brixton, E. Denyer informs his friends 
that he has no Seed-shop in London, 
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i MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuxspar, November 5—Horticultural ececvevecneed Palle 


Tue art of striking plants from Currines is one 
which mainly depends for success upon preserving 
the vital fluids from evaporation, until the germ or 
bud from which a new plant is to spring can become 
sufficiently organised to maintain an independent 
life, separate from the branch that bore it. For 
this reason, we find universally in practice, the 
employment of hand-glasses, or bell-glasses, the 
effect of which is to retain, in a state of uniform 
moisture, the air which surrounds the cuttings ; 
because evaporation cannot go on to an injurious 
extent, in an atmosphere itself charged with vapour. 

Every one who has attempted to propagate plants 
by cuttings, has, however, found certain practical 
difficulties in his way. He would easily succeed 
with Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias, and China Roses ; 
but when he attempted to deal with Apples or Pears 
in the-same manner, he will probably have failed. 
Among the methods invented from time to time to 
overcome such difficulties, and to which we need not 
refer on the present occasion, is one by Prof. Drna- 
croix, of Besancon, which appears to deserve atten- 
tion, both for its novelty and ingenuity. 

This gentleman states that he, some years since, 
conceived the idea of insuring the success of cuttings, 
by putting the lower end in water, and the middle 
in earth, a circular incision being made between the 
earth and water. This was not attended with all the 
advantages he expected, but itled to the discovery of 
the following plan, which he designates a simple, 
ceconomical, and certain mode of propagation. His 
process is described in the following words. 

“My cutting is placed entirely under-ground, 
soas to form a subterranean curve, of which the 
convexity is uppermost, the very middle of the 
curve being on a level with the surface of the soil. 
At this middle point there must be a good eye, or 
asmall shoot. In this way the whole length of the 
cutting is protected by earth, and the smaller end, 
instead of becoming the seat of dryness, which is 
always more or less injurious, becomes a passage 
for absorption. The bud, which, under these cir- 
cumstances, is the only part exposed to the air, 


bears, without injury, or rather with advantage, all 
the causes of excitement. 


“ Although I did not 
before the end of June, 
satisfy me that the 
advantage. 


6“ iW]1¢< 4 
Two drills about 3 inches apart were drawn 


commence my experiments 
I have seen quite enough to 
method may be of serious 


parallel with each other, in a kitchen garden of in- 
different quality, situated on a calcareous plain 
near Besancon. <A hundred cuttings of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Apricots, Tulip-trees, Roses, &c., 
almost all of this year’s wood, were bent and buried 
in the manner described, with their ends in the two 
drills. They were watered a few times, and at this 
moment every cutting, in the open air, and exposed 
to the full sunshine, is just as fresh as it was 
\when planted. In most of them, the part exposed 
to the air (the bud) is the seat of active vegetation, 
especially in the Pears and Tulip-trees, the buds of 
which have already made some progress.”’ 

This idea seems to be a very good one, and its 
adoption can hardly fail to increase the chances of 


successful propagation. 


Aut the world, at least all that part of the garden- 
ing world which inhabits Great Britain, has heard 
of a surprising Vine at Hampton Court. Everybody 
goes to see it at least once in his life ; it is a sepa- 
rate and special object in the grounds of the old 
palace, kept under lock and key, as it well may be, 
unless its fruit is abandoned to the refreshment of 
her Maszsty’s loyal subjects. To account for the 
immense crops of Grapes borne by this Vine, and 
for its vigorous old age, it has been stated that its 
roots are in an ancient sewer, where they find abun- 
dance of the rich materials, out of which the Vine 
prepares sugar and acid, and colour and fragrance, 
and all that gives deliciousness to its fruit. In 1837 
it was reported to have borne 800 lbs. of fruit, upon 
a roof consisting of 2304 square feet. 

It is a mistake however to regard this famous 
Vine as the most remarkable specimen of the kind 
in Great Britain. Within a few miles of it may be 
found one yet more striking. In the royal garden 
of what once was Cumberland Lodge, near Windsor, 
there stands a solitary Vinery, sole relic of departed 
greatness, concerning which we have the following 
account from an experienced Grape grower who 
lately visited it. 

“We have been astonished, much more than in- 
structed, by the numerous systems which have of 
late years appeared for Grape growing ; when we 
thought that we had found a roc’s egg, something 
suddenly appeared to dim our vision. The object 
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fled, our faith vanished, and we found ourselves 
again where we were. One successful cultivator 
recommended the borders to be concreted beneath, 
and asphalted above ; the first to prevent the roots 
getting downwards, and the second to carry off 
the rains. An unsuccessful writer condemned the 
one as unnatural, and the other as unnecessary ; 
the first, because the drainage would be incom- 
plete, and the second, as obstructing the action of 
the sun on the border. Another gentleman insisted 
upon robbing the dog kennel, and feeding Vines 
upon horseflesh, animal manure being more potent 
than vegetable. Nevertheless, to our astonishment, 
an experienced cultivator plants his Vines in his 
roadway, formed of clinkers, brickbats, and similar 
rubbish, and ripens most satisfactorily two crops of 
Grapes in a season. Another gentleman, who 
set himself up as a great authority, insisted—in 
fact, wrote a book about it—that good Grapes could 
only be grown by haying their roots cemented in a 
brick pillar. Mystery after mystery presents itself, 
and not the least appears when we stumble upon 
the great Vine at Cumberland Lodge. This monster, 
loaded with 2000 large bunches of Grapes, as black 
as Damsons, must surely have had some leviathan 
‘practical’ to cook his border. Let us read its 
history. Some 50 years ago it was found in a small 
Cucumber pit. The plant seemed to like its situa- 
tion, for it soon outgrew this limited abede. It 
became necessary to extend the shelter; and this 
has been twice done, until the pit, for it can hardly 
be called a house, is 138 feet long, and 16 feet 
wide. Incredible as it may appear, the stem of 
this Vine measures 2 fect 9 inches in circum- 
ference; and when we saw it about a month 
ago, this immense crop was ripe, the bunches 
were large, so were the berries; besides, they 
were black, not brown, and the foliage as 
vigorous and green as in June. The entire 
aspect of this house presented a perfect and 
most instructive whole. There were no brown 
buaches here and black ones there—no missing at 
one end of the rafter, and clustering and huddling 
at the other. It would, in fact, have defied mecha- 
nical skill to have distributed the bunches with 
greater regularity. The size of the bunches, like- 
wise, was nearly uniform—not a shaggy one here 
and a monster there ; for, as we find Stilton cheeses, 
so these were nearly of one weight and make. 
“Now we come to the great problem which is to 
resolve all this wonderful development—the border ; 
and, by Mr. Incram’s kindness, we were permitted 
to dig several holes, to ascertain its composition, its 
mechanical construction, and to ponder upon the 


wisdom and foresight of some great royal gardener. 
We did for a moment entertain the idea that one of 
the craft, adorned with a blue apron, bearing myste- 
rious wisdom in his countenance, and practice in his 
whole deportment, must have been concerned in an 
undertaking which has produced such marvellous 
results. We entered upon our task, then, under the 
impression of revealing to the world a grand secret, 
and so we shall. Without difficulty or serious 
obstruction we readily got through 2 feet of common 
garden soil; neither encountering a brickbat nor a 
clinker, a horse’s leg nor a bullock’s head. There 
was no evidence of compound manures or simple 
quackery; the ground was as natural as if it had 
remained untouched since the Deluge; for imme~ 
diately beneath this 2 feet of ordinary soil we came 
upon blue clay !—with a portion of sand intermixed 
with it. Such clay, indeed, as we should be glad to 
run against, were we about to form a pond and in 
want of puddle! !” 

It is 12 years since we saw this plant, but it then 
promised to become all that it is now described to 
be ; the circumstances under which it grew are fresh 
in our recollection, and entirely confirm our corre- 
spondent’s description ; a mass of the gravel and clay 
over which it grows is before us, and is too hard to 
be broken by the hands; a sample of its beautiful 
fruit was exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Horticultural Society in Regent-street, and wholly 
answered to the character just given of it. 


Here, then, a Vine, whose roots are not in a 
sewer or any such place, but in ordinary garden 
ground, resting on a coarse hard gravelly clay, covers 
about the same space as its celebrated rival, and 
bears twice as many Grapes, of the highest excel- 
lence. Surely we have in this a striking example of 
the folly of spending large sums in preparing vast 
borders out of costly materials, of which the Vine 
has no real need. No doubt the Vine border at 
Cumberland Lodge was prepared originally from 
good materials, such as our predecessors thought 
suitable to its nature; and that amount of prepara- 
tion was necessary, in order to enable it to establish 
itself securely in the earth. But for this a small 
quantity of materials was sufficient ; and, once esta- 
blished in soil that it likes, the Vine needs little 
further care. Its chief desire is to have a warm, 
LIGHT, DRY, sHALLow border, and that is precisely 
what it gets at Cumberland Lodge. 


VILLAGE EXCURSIONS, &c.—Lerrer IV. 

My last letter has pretty well exhausted what I have 
to advise concerning village excursions, and I shall now 
conclude with a few words of caution to those who may 
be inclined to promote them. We cannot expect, in 
country places, that any innovation will be universally 
approved. Previous to proof positive, @ priori eonelu- 
sions are very commonly self-discouraging to many of 
our village reasoners. Even conviction is slow in 
manifesting itself after undeniable evidence has been 
produced, and in some eases it cannot be persuaded to 
manifest itself at all, Certain natures, kindly disposed 
in some respects, seem strongly predetermined to re- 
gard the agricultural labourer as a being who ought to 
be retained in a condition as little dissimilar from that 
of a serviceable automaton as can be contrived for 
him. All schemes, educational, recreational, or how- 
ever tending to elevate him in the social seale, are posi- 
tively distasteful to some of the employers of labour, 
whom, nevertheless, we are bound to recognise as 
worthy men, not wilfully opposed to the comforts of 
those beneath them. Honest blind prejudice will be 
found to form one class of impediment to carrying out 
village excursions so freely and fully as we might de- 
sire to see'them. Some, again, with less excusable un- 
reasonableness, will be found objecting to join in these 
excursions because they are not sufficiently select, and 
would rather have them organised as if we were pro- 
ceeding to the Canterbury settlement. But the plan 
which I have suggested does not admit of any one beivg 
lightly excluded who has been selected by those who 
may be nominated to form the nucleus of the party. No 
doubt there will often be some one or other whom we 
had rather leave behind ; but if sufficient guarantee is 
given that he will not be suffered to make himself 
offensive, it is far better that he should be allowed 
to join, even at the risk of losing some half-dozen 
patrons aud patronesses, who can at any time in- 
dulge themselves without the dreaded disgrace of being 
found in the same train or in the same boat with those 
whose presence they consider so objectionable. But, 
after all, these little stumbling-blocks to unanimity need 
not vex us, It would be found impossible to please 
every body, even if popularity were our aim in these 
adventures. There are certain possible inconveniences 
of' more serious consequence than either the frowns or 
the sneers of dissatisfied objectors ; and against these 
it will be necessary to take proper precautions, unless 
we happen to possessa larger share of eyusnimity (uot 
to say apathy), than some of us may care to enjoy. It 
may rain heavily all day ; now, although country folks 
care less for rain than even soldiers on parade, yet if 
our arrangements have only been made for squaring 
with the supposition that it must inevitably prove fiue, 
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such embarrassment may follow as will cause the excur- 
sion to prove a failure. 

Ina town there are the more obvious expedients of 
museums and manufactories to be visited, under 
shelter ; and short addresses or half lectures may assist 
in filling up the time. When these resources fail (or 
even when they do not), there will generally be some 
one or other able to sing, whether sentimentally or 
facetiously need not signify. A little dancing, if ocea~ 
sion require, may be suggested ; and as for music, I 
most heartily advise all who take an interest in the 
social enjoyment of our villagers to agitate their re- 
spective unions for the establishment of a workhouse 
band. The master of our Cosford union was, I believe, 
the first to organise a band of about a dozen of the 
orphan boys residing in the house ; and the plan has 
now extended to a few other establishments, Their 
music is far beyond what might have been expected ; 
and it has given quite a different tone of feeling to the 
place. It is also a very useful accessory at village fétes 
and festivities, cricket-matches, and school-children 
assemblages. This band has accompanied us in our 
excursions ; and we have also been favoured with the 
company of a “man that could not get warm,” whose 
shakings and lamentations excited the risible muscles 
of some who know how to be serious in due seasons. 
Should neither music or dancing avail sufficiently to 
while away a rainy day, perhaps leap-frog or something 
else that will suggest itself at the moment, to those who 
are well disposed towards seeing country people happy 
in their own way. 

Although I am aware these proceedings have been 
eonsidered, by & priort objectionists, likely to “ unsettle 
the labourer,” my own experience has proved to me 
that we all get up the morning after our excursions 
already shaken into our respective positions and 
occupations, as completely as if we had been only 
dreaming of the previous day’s adventures. We may 
possibly greet each other with an additional smile, and a 
somewhat kindlier feeling than when we met two days 
before. My testimony will weigh little with a farmer, 
in comparison with that furnished him by a brother 
farmer. Now one such (I might say more than one), 
has assured me that his men have worked most cheer- 
fully, and to the full as steadily, after our excursions as 
ever they did before. They have afforded subject for 
conversation for many a day, and so far from engender- 
ing anything like a feeling of discontent, the effect has 
been the reverse. 

If you require me to continue these letters, you 
must append an &c., to their present superseription. I 
consider the matter referred to in the article and 
pamphlet you have sent me, of very deep interest to our 
agricultural population. I will thiak the matter over, 
and though I hardly consider myself to possess sufii- 
cient experience on directly educational schemes to 
make my testimony of much value, I will freely give 
you my opinion, and you must decide for yourself 
whether you think it fit for the pages of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. J. S. Henslow. [We sincerely trust that 
our excellent correspondent will favour us with many 
more communications on such a subject as he has 
selected. ] 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Tue PINE-BUD TORTRIX. 


THE various species of the genus Pinus are too im- | 
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portant in an economic point of view, independent of | 


the interest which attaches to them from their great 
use as Ornamental trees, not to render the economy of 
the different insects which attack them worthy of at- 
tention, with a view to preventing or diminishing the 
mischief which they produce, and unfortunately the 
number of different insects which feed upon this tribe 
of trees is very considerable, several of which are 
already described in our pages. In our volume for 
1845, p. 456, was described the Hylobius abietis, which 
gnaws the young shoots, stripping the stems of their 
bark. In 1846, p. 740, the Hylurgus piniperda was 
described, which burrows into the main shoots of 
various Conifers, especially preferring the Scotch 
Fir ; and in 1844, pp. 796 and 831, are deseribed some 
curious minute aphis-like insects, which derive their 
nourishment by sucking the juices of the young shoots 
of the Spruce Fir. 

At the end of the month of May last we observed 
various species of Pinus, growing in the ornamental 
grounds of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, to be 
attacked by the larvze of a small lepidopterous insect. 
This insect, which is the Tortrix (Orthotenia) Turio- 
nana, ordinarily attacks the Scotch Pine (Pinus sylves- 
iris), and the black Austrian Pine (Pinus nigricans) ; 
but we observed it upon Pinus insignis, ponderosa, and 
Llaveana, the first named of which was especially more 
subjected to its ravages. 

The larvee are hatched from‘the eggs deposited by 
the females in July, in the course of 10 or 12 days, 
when they immediately penetrate into the bud, the 
centre of which they destroy, and descending through 
the heart of the bud to its base they then attack the 
adjoining bude ; in the same manner not only destroy- 
ing the central shoot, and thus preventing the straight 
and elegant growth of the branches, but also killing the 
side buds, and even penetrating into the turpentine 
tubercles with which some of these Firs abound. By 
the end of October the caterpillar is feasting on the 
interior of the largest middle bud, beginning below that 
which was formed for the following year, in which it 
spends the winter, renewing its ravages in the spring. 
The larva is of a dark, glossy, purplish-brown colour, 


| of the tree. 


with the head, and a transverse patch on the first seg- 
ment following the head, black; it has three pairs of 
articulated legs attached in pairs to the first three seg- 
ments of the body, the fourth and fifth segments are 
legless, each of the four following segments has a pair 
of fleshy prolegs, and there is another pair of the same 
kind of legs attached to the terminal segment of the body. 

The caterpillar is full grown about the end of June, 
when it descends to the lower part of the burrow which 
it has formed in the bud, and is there transformed into a 
shining chestnut-brown chrysalis, which, like those of most 
internal-feeding species, has the head furnished with a 
small point between the eyes, and the segments of the 
abdomen armed with double rows of very fine points 
directed backwards, enabling the insect to move itself 
about in its retreat. 

The perfect insect makes its appearance at the 
middle of July, and is one of our most beautiful species 
of Tortricidee. It is likewise far from common in our 
collections, owing probably to the few Fir plantations 
of any extent accessible to collectors. It is the Pha- 
Jeena (Tinea) Turionana of Linnzeus, and the Orthotznia 
Turionana of Curtis and Stephens, and it varies in 
the expanse of its fore wings from half-an-inch to 
11 lines; the fore wings are of a bright, fulvous 
orange colour, with about four irregular transverse 
anastomosing silvery streaks, and a simple one on the 
hinder margin, some of them bifid on the costa, which 
has one or two small silvery dots; the extreme hind 
margin is also silvery, with a very slender blackish line 
at the base of the fringes, which are pale ; the hind wings 
are dusky leaden coloured. When at rest it sits with its 
wings closed on the trunks of the Fir trees. The female 
shortly afterwards lays her eggs on the points of the 
buds of the young Silver and other Fir trees. 
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Although the attacks of this insect on the different 
species of Pinus is rarely of sufficient extent to effect 
the destruction of the trees, yet they are injured in their 
growth, particularly when the heart bud of the leading 
shoot, which forms the continuation of the stem, is de- 
stroyed; and when, consequently, the straight growth of 
the tree is prevented. Kollar suggests that nothing 
more can be done towards the destruction of this in- 
sect than destroying the turpentine tumours, particu- 
larly about the end of October, while the caterpillars are 
in them, or cutting off and burning every shoot infected 
with them. The latter method may be avoided, and the 
shoot saved, if the resinous tubercle is destroyed before 
the caterpillar penetrates through it into the alburnum 
If this be delayed until the summer, no- 
thing is easier than the destruction of the insect in the 
pupa state, at the end of June, since the buds which 
contain the insects are at once perceived by their droop- 
ing and dying state; on breaking these off, the brown 
active chrysalis is seen at the bottom of the injured part, 
and children may be easily trained to cleanse such trees 
as are grownas ornamental shrubs. If this be attended 
to, and the chrysalids destroyed, the injury from a next 
year’s brood of caterpillars will, of course, be prevented. 

The figures represent the perfect moth magnified, the 
cross lines indicating the natural size, together with a 
twig of the Fir, consisting of three buds, all of which 
are destroyed by the boring of the caterpillar seen within 
the central one. J. O. W. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tue beauty and interest which a garden affords de- 
pend greatly upon the disposition of its individual parts, 
even the arranging and planting of a single bed require 
experienced taste, in order to produce effective display. 
Take, for example, a Rose bed ; imagine the kinds to be 
indiscriminately mixed, and no attention to have been 
paid to their respective heights, and the effect produced 
by such a medley assemblage will be immediately felt by 
any person possessing taste, and accustomed to ob- 
servation. Let us further suppose such a bed to be 
circular, and the effect will be as bad as it well could 
be, unless the object aimed at was to represent wild na- 
ture. The taller plants should have been placed in 
the centre, and the others arranged so as gradually to 
fall to the outer rim. This arrangement would advance 
us a step; but let us proceed further, and dispose of 
the trees in zones or circles. In this way we give the 
bed the expression of design. For be it clearly under- 
stood that we are discussing gardening in an artificial 
sense. Now let us go a little further still, and consider 
whether there be not yet room for improvement; sup- 
pose we plant one colour in the centre circle, and so 
change each circle until we reach the outer one. By 
such a classification we add colour as well as design; 
but imagine the colours to be so arranged that another 
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important feature is produced, viz., contrast, and the 
picture becomes still further improved, though not yet ‘ 
finished. Would not an edging render the whole more 
complete? The beauty and brilliancy of the Rose 
would be singularly improved, and relieved by an ever- 
green margin. ‘This would in some measure help as it 
were to lift the group from the earth, and place it 
nearer the eye. This edging may be of Ivy or Coto- 
neaster microphylla or Pernettya mucronata, or in fact 
any low dwarf evergreen shrub kept shorn into a 
formal rim. 

In the above I have shown how much beauty may 
be exhibited even in a circular bed, by the exercise of 
a little taste and forethought ; but these simple prin- 
ciples are by no means confined to a Rose bed; they 
can be carried out in every matter relating to the 
arrangement of a garden, so that unity and compre- 
hensiveness of design may characterise the whole. 
When a contrary state of things prevail, delight 
vanishes, confusion takes the place of order, disgust 
that of pleasure; and instead of the most charming of 
all pursuits, contributing to relieve the man of business 
from the oppressions and satieties of mind usually 
resulting from close application, he abandons the whole 
in utter dismay and hopelessness. Pharo. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS.’ 

No. I1].—Mecuanican Aviaries.—There have been, 
from time to time, a number of experiments made by 
the curious, to see if birds would live in mechanical 
aviaries ; many and various are, and have been, the. 
eruelties practised in consequence. By mechanical 
aviaries, I mean an extensive space fitted up with 
fanciful papier maché ornaments, and erections of 
painted wood, in the form of artificial houses, cottages, 
&e. ; with trees, wind-mills, water-mills, fountains of 
real water, flowing brooks, rivulets, and other similar 
adjuncts; the ensemble intended to convey to the be- 
holder the idea of a rural landscape. 

The arrangement and disposal of these objects has, 
to the eye, a very pictorial effect; and when the sails 
of the wind-mill are at work, and the water is seen 
flowing from the mill above, meandering in its progress 
through the valleys beneath, the effects are curious, the 
illusion is complete. When, however, “song birds” 
are introduced into the back-ground, to assist the artist 
in animating his landscape, and expected to be “ happy ’” 
in a “Deserted Village” like this, where there is 
nothing to be found at all assimilating with their 
natural habits, the whole affair becomes farcical in the 
extreme, realising the old adage most felicitously—that 
“there is but one step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous.”” As well might the mighty King of Brob- 
dignag have laid himself down on a bed at Lilli- 
put, stretched himself out at full length, and ex- 
pected to have slept soundly without being com- 
fortably tucked up. Strangely indeed must things 
be out of tune, when a carpenter usurps the place 
of a winged chorister, and plays “ first fiddle” in an 
aviary ! 

These mechanical aviaries are, for the most part, 
attached to the rear of a room on the ground floor of a 
house or mansion; and are viewed by throwing up a 
window, which, when raised, discloses the whole mimic 
scene. The space allotted to the unhappy feathered tribe 
doomed to inhabit these miniature villages, when be- 
yond the limit of the spectator’s observation, is cruelly 
small, and altogether ill-adapted for their comfort ; nor 
can their existence under such circumstances be of long 
duration. The whole disposition of the place and its. 
objects is unnatural—Nature being entirely sacrificed 
for (so called) effect. If such conceits as these must be 
perpetrated, be it so; but, then, spare no expense in 
making the “acting” inhabitants comfortable and 
happy “behind the scenes,” as well as “before the 
curtain.” Verbum sat. a 

A very large picturesque aviary, precisely similar to 
the one I have been describing, was, some years since, 
to be seen, by favour, in the neighbourhood of one of 
our fashionable squares at the west. It was erected by 
an aged, wealthy gentleman, since deceased. Fame, 
with her trumpet tongue, had brought my aviary under 
his notice ; and enquiring the whereabouts of my house 
of business in town, he paid me a complimentary visit. 

Some days subsequently, my new acquaintance called, 
by appointment, with an ample carriage-load of gay 
folk at my rural villa—to view what they termed “ the 
Exhibition.” While walking through the rooms, the 
old gentleman and his retinue expressed, and I firmly 
believe experienced, the utmost astonishment and be- 
wilderment at what they saw; and seemed amazed at 
the cleanliness and method observable throughout the 
building. 

Of course I talked to them, as is my wont when 
speaking about my pets, in a frank and most expressive 
manner, detailing the little endearments of my feathered 
family, and dwelling impressively on their attachments, 
recognitions, friendships, tricks, and little manoeuvres to 
win my favour ; not failing to catalogue also their faults, 
jealousies, and tempers, &c. ; dwelling on these latier, 
however, as lightly as might be. 

All this was de trop, evidently quite beyond the com- 
prehension of my visitors. The ladies in particular— 
with one memorable exception*—seemed to regard me 


* On this particular occasion waa beautifully illustrated the 
remark of one of our good old writers—‘‘ As by the friction of 
two pieces of ice heat may be extracted, soin the coldest bosom 
may dwell a warmth that only waits for some favourable cir- 
cumstance to bring it into action.” I could but lament, te 
think how soon the bright spark kindled might be extinguished 
by ‘strange fire!” 
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‘round to enquire the cause, Sir John informed me, 
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drainage ; for the temperature of the 
soil will vary as the moisture. Remove 

the water, ta air, heated by the sun, sar pc gianni 
will take its place. We shall findthese in, 
two points fully established as neces- 
sary, if we apply to, as our test, the 
nature of those circumstances under 
which the Vine most flourishes, Thus, 

we before stated, that it loves to grow 

on the steep sides of mountains; and, 
indeed, in many rocky districts, the 
cultivators are in the habit of carry- 

ing up soil in baskets in which 

to plant the young Vine; so that 

it | cannot strike deep on account 

of the underlying rock; and the 
drainage is|very rapid. No season, I 

am convinced, will be found in which 
there is not a sufficient amount of solar 
heat to ripen Grapes, if we could over- 
come the bad effect of the cold winds 
and rain, C, A. 


I could have found it in my very heart to have given 
this fair specimen of humanity one of my choicest 
birds, had it been comme il faut on so short an acquaint. 
ance. But as it was not, I merely gave her an ex- 
pressive look, signifying I would if I dared. My look 
was understood ; my wish thoroughly comprehended. 
A sweet smile ratified the fact. Let me add, I have 
never seen her since. 

“Ts it possible,” mused I, after my visitors had 
departed, ‘that such people as these can be fond of 
birds? Or can they indeed be said to possess any of 
the finer feelings of our nature? If so,’tis passing 
strange.” But now for my return-visit to the west-end 
aviary. 

I paid my visit late in the autumn. Sir John 
Shoulder-knot, in the absence of the family, ushered 
me into an elegantly-furnished chamber ; and on 
presenting my card of entrée, the window was thrown 
up, disclosing a very pretty romantic village, con- 
structed just in the manner already detailed. My 
remarks on what I saw, shall be brief. 

Observing only one or two very miserable looking birds 
in the foreground of the picture, I anxiously turned 


THE WINDOW GARDENS OF LONDON. 

E1tHER amateur gardeners are become more skilful, 
the London atmosphere much clearer, or the specula- 
tions of byegone days were fallacious, for during a recent 
stroll from Belgravia to Temple-bar the appearance of 
the numerous balcony gardens (and they are become 
quite a feature in the street scenery of the great metro- 
polis) was directly opposite to what one would infer if he 
had lived in the country all his life, and formed his 
opinions from what he had read of the soot-loaded air 
of London, The plants for the greater part were in 
luxuriant health. Scarlet Geraniums with leaves of a 
tint that would not have disgraced the window-sill of a 
villa at Hampstead; and mingled with them were 
trusses of flowers in every way beautiful; and I could 
not admire them without mentally ruminating upon the 
amount of gratification which their owners must derive 
from the possession of such objects in localities where 
there is so little to remind one of the green fields and 
flowery banks, of sunny skies and summer rambles, 

Foremost as a window plant in the closer streets is 
the trailing Lysimachia nummularia (Money-wort) of 
our English meadows, and a very pretty and graceful 
adjunct to a London, or indeed any balcony, it certainly 
is. In Essex-street, leading from the Strand, is a win- 
dow garden of more than ordinary magnitude, Lysi- 
machias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, and numerous 
other plants, were rambling with a luxuriance quite 
incompatible with the ordinary ideas of a floral display 
in London. And in almost every street, however appa- 
rently unsuited for gardening operations, windows full 
of healthy plants are sure to gratify the eye of the 
pedestrian. 

There is one circumstance upon which I must beg to 
become critical. I know I touch upon a delicate point, 
yet I feel assured that those numerous window gar- 
deners who read the Gardeners’ Chronicle will take the 
little bit of criticism in the same spirit as it is given, I 
allude to the red pots, which offend the eye at every 
turn, and materially detract from the otherwise plea- 
surable sensations conveyed by the healthy plants occu- 
pying them. Not satisfied with the self colour of the 
pots (in itself quite bad enough) their possessors anoint 
them with some pigment of a fiery red colour, quite 
distressing to look at. I am somewhat puzzled to 
account for a seeming anomaly in this respect, which I 
observed at a mansion, I think, in Belgrave-square. 
At the first floor windows were some plants rejoicing in 
allthe pride of newly coloured red pots, and in that 
immediately above them some neatly executed vases, in 
imitation of stone, were the receptacles of some plants 
in every way similar to those in scarlet livery. The 
contrast was so marked that I could not but pause to 


that since the inclement weather had set in, most of the 
birds, having no fire or artificial warmth near their 
habitation, had perished from the cold. He added, 
“TJ do not think, Sir, the few which are left will live 
long.” Nor did I. The hand of death was visibly 
about to close their eyes for ever ! 

I hesitated not to speak my mind fully upon the 
cruelty of this neglect; and intimated to the man in 
plush, a desire to have my remarks faithfully reported. 
The rejoinder was short and pithy : “ Master says, Sir, 
if they die, they die ; if they live, they live.” 

Not long after this, I heard that the whole had 
perished, and that the wealthy owner of the romantic 
village had been recently seen in the classic neighbour- 
hood of the Seven Dials (preparatory, doubtless, to a 
refit), bargaining for a robin, a chaffinch, and a hedge- 
sparrow, whose fate, alas ! might too surely be foretold. 

I have introduced this episode, in connection with 
the general subject, in the hope that, when it meets the 
eye of other similar bird-fanciers—very many such I 
fear there are—it may carry conviction with it. Every 
mnan and every woman, no doubt, do “think” at some 
period of their lives. I have, therefore, merely sup- 
plied the * materials” for their meditation. Qui capit 
alle facit. William Kidd, New-voad, Hammersmith. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WATH ONE STONE. 
[FoR COTTAGERS.] 

No. II1.—How best to fasten fruit trees 
to a wall; an offshoot of the subject. 

With regard tothe fastening of Vines A bosom friend 
I with a great respect for scarlet waist- saved from be- 
eoats, and with a hope of sparing the coming a ig 
pang of nailing them to walls, to serve ease. pee 
as princely homes for Grape-consuming 
insects, would recommenda plan, though 
perhaps more laborious and expensive 
at first, will certainly save labour and 
money in the end. 

Let the industrious and improving 
read and do it, the idle and old ways 
May pass on. Strain painted wire 
(No. 13), over the wall, at about + of 


Kirk’s Plum is really good. The Precoce de Tours, 
one of our least hardy Plums, I have some pleasant 
recollections of ; three very large standard trees, planted 
by my great grandfather, used in my boyhood to bear 
once in four or five years a tolerably good crop, 
worth gathering to send to market ; in other seasons 
only a very thin sprinkling. In these seasons of 
searcity we, the boys, had the privilege of shaking the 
trees and appropriating tbe Plums to ourselves. What 
* jolly ” seasons they were, and how often they came ! 
This Plum is indeed only fit for a wall. The Early 
Prolific, mentioned at p. 663, is a seedling raised from if 
with smooth instead of downy shoots as that has, and 
with blossoms so hardy as to withstand nine degrees of 
frost on the 3d of last May, which killed every thing 
besides, among fruit. The trees are standards. Its 
fruit is perhaps a little longer than those of its parent, 
itis more juicy, and brisk in flavour ; in shape and 
appearance much like it. It is indeed a Precoce de 
Tours hardenized. Why should not we gardeners 
make aword? There is another seedling from the 
same parentage like the above, now common in the 
nurseries ; for both have been in being nearly 20 years, 
called the Early Favourite. This has downy shoots, is 
a trifle earlier, of higher flavour, but not sohardy. “J. 
B. W.” should tell us where he lives, and whether he cul 
tivates the Plums he mentions as standards, or against 
walls, as such information satisfies readers and prevents 
many enquiries. Your correspondent has omitted to 
mention two very valuable and very hardy late Plums, 
Coes Late Red, and St. Martin’s Zwetsche,a yellow 
Plum of excellent quality and most profuse bearer, as 
a standard or pyramid. R. 

Peach Stocks.—About 10 years ago I planted, by 
way of experiment, a Grosse Mignonne Peach in the mid- 
dle of a small pit, and trained it right and left to a 
trellis a foot from the glass. As it increased in growth 
I kept giving it more room, and it progressed tolerably 
well ; but I never felt satisfied with it. In one year, 
however (1847), I gathered 8 dozen of fine fruit from 
it, in July and August; but with that exception it 
never produced more than a few dozen, until this year, 
when I had 10 dozen well set and stoned on it. In 
July, however, when the swelling process was going on, 
it died, just before the crop was ripe. The cause of 
death was, the stock being one mass of gum and 
canker. I never perceived the stock to be affected 
before this season, It was either a Peach or Nectarine 
stock, as I ascertained by a sucker which sprang up 
from a surface root. Gardeners should beware of 
the kind of “stocks” such trees are ‘‘ worked” on. 
Why not bud them on the old Mussel Plum, as 
formerly, which is clear and bright as glass. In the 
“ Theory of Horticulture,” p. 239, you say, concerning 
stocks, “It is sometimes desirable to increase the 
hardiness of a variety, and grafting or budding appears 
to produce this effect to a certain extent; not, indeed, 
by the stock communicating to the scion any of its own 
power of resisting cold, but by the stock being better 
suited to the soil of latitudes colder than that from 
which the scion comes, and consequently requiring a 
lower bottom-heat to arouse its excitability.” Mr. 
Knight, indeed, denies this fact, because “the root 
which Nature gives to each seedling plant must be well, 
if not best, calculated to support it ;” and it is so, under 
the circumstances in which the species was first created, 
but without this addition. The paragraph in inverted 
commas is specious only, not just. Probably in Persia, 
the native country of the Peach, that species, or its wild 
type the Almond, is the best stock for the former fruit, 
because the temperature of the earth is that in which if 
was created to grow ; but in aclimate like that of England, 
the temperature of whose soil is so much lower than that 
of Persia, the Plum on which the Peach takes freely, is a 
‘hardy native, and suited to such soil, and its roots are 
aroused from their winter sleep, by an amount of 


an inch from it, and 1 foot from each 
other by means of stay-nails; (that is, 

fiat pieces of iron about 3 inches long, 

and 4 of an inch broad, sharpened at 

one end, and having a hole drilled 
through at the other); one of these 
should be used every 2 feet in distance, 

the wire passing through the hole, and 
being fastened at either end. The wire 

can be strained either in an upright 
position, or lengthways, as most conye- 
nient. The Vine rods can be fastened 

to these by bass ; the smaller branches 

by twigs stretched across. Another, 
perhaps, cheaper plan is to drive suffi. 
ciently Jarge headed nails, or stay-nails 
(with holes sufficiently large to allow 

the fastening used to pass through) into 

the wall, at the required distances, 
Under the waistcoat system, I should Noharbour, no 
have here recommended frequent lime- rats; no rats, no 
washing, to keep the wall free from C*: 
insects, but this, I think, will now be 
found unnecessary. 

How to supply the want of heat to 
the roots of Vines. 

In the next place, we have to reflect 
how we can supply the heat that is -re- 
quired to the parts of the Vine under 
the ground (viz.,the roots) and though it 
be of equal importance, it is not usually 
enough attended to. To effeet this we 
must force the roots as near the surface 
as possible. ¢ We must also insure good 


admire the one, and to notice how exceedingly the other 
suffered by the comparison. George Lovell. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 

Mr. Wittiam Benpatt, of Stockbridge, has just 
favoured Mr. Small, Nurseryman, Colnbrook, with an 
extensive order. Was there not a person with some 
such name lately in Winchester jail ? 


Home Correspondence. 

Plums.—I have long been a cultivator of fruits, and 
have seen them in many sites and soils, in every part of 
England, and in many on the Continent, and I now 
feel more than ever the extreme caution required in 
publishing an opinion of the merits or demerits of any 
particular variety. Such were my reflections on read- 
ing the article at p. 678, headed * Select Plums.” 
Your correspondent, “J.B. W.,” received fruit of the 
Reine Claude de Bavay on the 10th inst., after a 
journey from France : and proceeds to give his opinion 
of it. Now this is at least more than a fortnight after 
its perfect maturity here; for in England, South of 
Trent, it ripens as nearly as possible, allowing for the 
variation of our seasons, from the middle to the end of 
September ; and when fully ripe and slightly shrivelled 
at the stalk, it is brimfull of a rich, sugary, refreshing 
juice. In my opinion it is more grateful to the palate 
than the Green-gage, which, when fully ripe, fatigues 
the taste with its lusciousness. I ate some fruit of the 
Reine Claude de Bavay from my tree, I think about the 
15th inst.; they had lost their juice, and were not good. 
The Queen Mother Plum, as you well know, is a small 


warmth unsuited to the Peach. And experience in this 
case completely confirms what theory teaches; for, 
although there may be a few healthy trees in this 
country growing upon Almond stocks, it is perfectly 
certain that the greater part of those which have been 
planted have failed; while in the warm soil of France 
and Italy, it is the stock on which most of all the old 
trees have been budded.” The above quotation is suffi- 
cient to show what stock a gardener should prefer, and 
what stock a nurseryman should reject. W. Brown, 
Merevale Hail. 

Liverpool Parks.—In justice to Mr. Milner, by whom 
Mr. Paxton’s plans for the Prince’s Park, Liverpool, 
were executed, I beg to correct a mistake in the leading 
article of last week’s Chronicle, where the superintend- 
ence of the work at that park has been ascribed to me. 
The only park here with which I can claim any con- 
nexion is the Birkenhead Park, designed by Mr. Paxton, 
and formed by me, under his inspection. Edward Kemp, 
Birkenhead Park, Oct. 28. 

Names of Sceds.—I have been considerably struck 
by the letter of your correspondent “ D., Woolwich, 
on the subject of Grass seeds (p. 684, c), in which he 


Plum, good enough, but not worthy of much notice. 


complains that he cannot understand the Latin names 
of the Grasses recommended by you. On the other 
hand, he sends a list of names whick he does under- 
stand, some of which it is probable that we all apply 
in a similar manner, namely, red and white Clover, 
Cocksfoot, and Rye-grass; but what does he meal 
by “suckling,” “ hay seeds,” and “ Cock-grass ?” Surely 
these local names are quite as puzzling as the scientific 
names given by you. Local names must always be 
ambiguous, for I have found that the same name 18 
applied in different districts to different plants ; and_it 
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is, probably, quite unnecessary to add, that the same 
plant has usually several local names. How, then, is 
the inquirer in one district to understand an answer if 
it is conveyed in local names alone? He may very 
possibly be led to sow the seeds of Grasses quite 
different from those recommended, ‘The only mode 
by which certainty can be attained is, that of 
which your correspondent com plains, namely, the 
use of the scientific names of the plants which are 
known to all good seedsmen, to whom alone any wise 
man will apply for his seed. You have given the list 
again, and added what you justly call, “the Latin 
names translated; ”? and I put it to your correspondent 
to say if he is any the wiser for that translation. He 
will understand the few of them which are not really 
translations, but substitutions of universally-known 
English names for the scientific ones, but surely the 
others are quite as likely to be unknown to him as the 
Latin terms themselves. Where a real English name 
exists I think that it ought to be used, but can see no 
use in requiring people to learn a name translated into 
English which will be understood only by those few who 
have learned it, whilst the Latin or scientific name is | 
intelligible to all seedsmen who understand their trade 
throughout the world. Allow me, in conclusion, most 
strongly to recommend your correspondents to ayoid 
the use of local terms in their communications. You 
will remember, and.so will most of your readers, very 
numerous instances of ambiguity caused by their use, 
All who have not the means of learning a scientific or 
generally used English name for that about which they 
write, should send a specimen to you for your determi- 
nation, in order that the true name may be inserted in 
their communications. C. C. B. 

The Plum as a Pyramidal Tree.—For some few 
years I have amused myself by forming my Plum trees 
into pyramids, feeling convinced that no other mode of 
cultivating our hardy fruits is so eligible for small 
gardens. I was induced to take extxa pains, on account 
of observing that our neighbours the French, so famous 
in their cultivation of pyramids, failed to a certain ex- 
tent with the Plum ; as their trees, I observed, on being 
pruned to that shape made too vigorous shoots, and 
were inclined to gum. They do not know the value of 
root-pruning, and will not listen to it; I do, and there- 
fore felt some hope of success, At first I commenced 
to root-prune once in two or three years, but I soon 
found that was not enough, for the Plum makes roots 
so rapidly that itis difficult to check it; I haye now, 
therefore, for the last three years root-pruned annually, 
earlyin autumn. My success is perfect ; this I have 
generally done in September, soon after gathering the 
fruit, but this year not having any fruit, and awakened 
by your article on “ Summer Root-Pruning,” given in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle in July, I operated on them in 
Angust; the trees almost immediately went to rest, 
and are now pictures of forthcoming fruitfulness, The 
operation is so simple,-that any one may exercise it 
without any fear of failure. Let me attempt to describe 
it; and yet how irksome it is to have to employ so many 
words about what one can tell and do in a few minutes, 
Open a circular trench, 18 inches deep (for the Plum 
does not root deeply) round by one tree 18 inches from 
its stem ; for the first two or three years this distance 
will be enough; increase the diameter of the circle as 
years roll on, but very slowly, not more than from 1 to 
2 inches in a year, and cut off every root and fibre with 
asharp knife, This operation may be likened to the 
Manner in which old folks talk of the way in which 
they used to cut the hair of poor workhouse boys, viz., 
place a basin on the boy’s head and trim off the hair 
round its rim—in short, the “workhouse cut;” then 
when your roots are so trimmed, introduce a spade 
under one side of the tree and heave it over, so as not 
to leave a single tap root, Fill in the mould ; if the 
weather is dry give the tree a soaking of water, and it 
is finished. If your soil is poor, give a top-dressing 
of manure, to be washed in by winter.rains, The follow- 
ing summer pinch off the ends, in June, of any shoots 
that seem inclined to push more than 4 inches, and thin 
those out with the knife that are too crowded; the 
result will be a handsome and highly prolific pyramidal 
tree. Plumsare not yet half appreciated ; for, owing to | 
the introduction of many new and good varieties, they 
are in season from July till November, for the dessert 
and for the kitchen. 7. R. 

Stent’s Kidney Potato.—Alluding to your account of | 
my seedling, given at p. 659, 1 beg to protest against 
the plan pursued by you in its cultivation ; and my rea- 
son for so doizg is the result of my own practical expe- 
rience with the same kind of Potato for the last three | 
years, I, however, perfectly agree with you, that no 
one can determine what is the best plan to adopt with 
the Potato, under various circumstances, the accounts 
from practical men being so conflicting. I planted this 
year half an acre with my seedling, on ground which 
had been well manured in autumn, and had been laid 
Bp rough through the winter. The sets were all planted 
Wwhole—a. point of greatimportance, and they had not 
been allowed to sprout before they were planted. It | 
was late before they made their appearance above 
ground, but every plant grew well, and possessed a 
healthy appearance, until the beginning of September, 
when the leaf became spotted, and showed marks of 
disease, Past experience having convinced me that, the 
plan of remoying the tops does not prevent the progress 
of disease, but that it tends greatly to diminish the size 
of the crop, I allowed them to grow until they were quite 
ripe, which was about the 24th September, when I 
Commenced digging them, and I am happy to state | 


that I have a very abundant produce, though not so 
large as on previous years, and it is nearly clean of 
disease, at least not more than half a bushel. is at all 
affected out of 44 tons, from half an acre of ground ; 
and, as regards quality, they are not to be surpassed 
by any other kind in the kingdom. The reports of 
several respectable gentlemen in this neighbourhood, 
whom I supplied with a few sets in spring, perfectly 
confirm the above statement, and they are of opinion 
that my seedling only requires to be known to be gene- 
rally cultivated. W. Stent, Stockworth. 

Fry's Sulphurator.—I have no desire to occupy your 
pages with useless controversy, that savours only of 
party interest, from which no public good can be de- 
rived ; but, in justice to myself, I deem it necessary to 
state that when my friend Mr. Epps wrote to me for 
my machine, he did not mention for what purpose he 
intended it to be applied ; had he stated that his object 
was to diffuse sulphur amongst the Hop plants, I should 
have informed him that for that purpose it was of little 
use. I haye previously mentioned that the machine 
sent to Mr. Epps was a copy of the original one which 
I first introduced; six only of these were made, when 
improvements suggested themselves. Mr. Epps states, 
with reference.to the one he received from me, that it was 
of little or no use, throwing the. sulphur scareely 6 inches, 
and that in a yery imperfect and clotted condition. 
Now, this isa mistake, which I am prepared to prove, 
as I happen to have in my possession one of these now 
discarded machines. With it I can throw the sulphur 
2 feet, in a finely diffused state, by simply reducing any 
lumps that might be found in it, and using it perfectly 
dry ; and I advisedly assert that whatever machine 
may be employed, this important point must not be 
overlooked, as the least humidity will cause the particles 
of sulphur to adhere, and impede the perfect action of 
the machine. Having had occasion to apply sulphur 
rather extensively this season to various crops, for the 
purpose of destroying mildew, I was led to believe 
that a fax more efficient mode might be adopted 
than that hitherto used either by myself or any one 
else, and the result was the production of the 
raachine sent to Mr. Epps. I however soon found, 
by experience, that although I could use my first 
contrivance advantageously, in some cases. it was not 
adapted for general purposes. This was no sooner dis- 
covered than improvements suggested themselves, and 
these improvements not only enabled me to dispense 
with a considerable portion of the machinery, but, inde- 
pendently of this, rendered the contrivance perfectly 
effective in ils operation ; so much so, indeed, that the 
second-size machine, weighing under 34 lbs., will throw 
sulphur from 6 to 10 feet with ease. This has been 
attested-in many ofithe leading establishments near the 
metropolis, by some of our best gardeners ; and, as I 
stated before, I now leave the public to judge of the 
respective merits or demerits of the two machines. 
George Fry, Manor House, Lee. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
= Cuurra Poonst, Kaastan Hints, dug. 28, 1850.—My 
friend Major Jenkins, of Assam, is exceedingly anxious 
to promote the interests of science, and of Mr. Simons, 
the apothecary to his station (Goahatty), by recom- 
mending the latter person, and circulating his prospectus.* 
Of Major Jenkins and his eminent services, you pro- 
bably know well. His avocations prevent his doing all 
he would wish, and he has.appointed Mr. Simons a sort 
of deputy. The latter is a most meritorious and intelli- 
gent map, avery worthy one, too, Iam assured on 
all hands ; and to any one willing to patronise him with 
a small order, he would, I am sure, give all the atten- 
tion and plants he promises. He is further remarkably 
neat-handed and orderly, and dries plants exceedingly 
well. It is quite incredible how few Huropeans there 
are in India who have any zeal for such matters. Major 
Jenkins is one of those few; nox in the broad Com- 
pany’s dominionsis there any one who has more zealously 
and effectually rendered assistance to every one who 
has called on him, for full 15 years past. I have now 
been for two months in these hills, working with my 
friend and old schoolfellow, Dr. Thomson, who occupies 
part of his furlough in India, and will return with me to 
Europe early in the ensuing year. He has been work- 
ing quietly and steadily for now 10 years past, and I 
find him one of the soundest and best instructed botanists 
Lever met with ; well read, and more or less versed in 


|all departments, and with bundles of MS. descrip- 


tions of live piants drawn up with the greatest care and 
exactness, and which will prove of inestimable value, 
including as they do upwards of 1000 species, especially 
Acanthaceze, Cucurbitacese, and other difficult orders. 
He has botanised over the plains and hills of N. W. 
India, Thibet, Affghanistan, Cashmere, and spent three 
months with me in Sikkim; accompanied me here, 
and as we hope to visit Chittagong, Arracan, Ceylon, 
and the Sonderbunds before we return, Thomson’s 
botanical experience will be little short of Griffith’s. 
His N. W. collections have just gone home to England 


|in 28 chests, most beautiful specimens, and in perfect 


order, with many duplicates. The variety-and beauty 
of this flora’ is quite astonishing, and we have so 
much to co in noting and examining the many new 


* We referred to this at p. 610 of the present year’s volume, 
and it has been since advertised in our columns. We should 


| Say that a more favourable opportunity of importing Assam 


and Khasiah Orchids can never occur, The list with which 
Dr. Hooker has favoured us contains several plants not named 
in Mr. Simons’s first catalogue, and fresh additions must be 
made frequently, 


genera and ill-understood old ones, that the work is too | 
much for one individual to do properly. The jungles 
on the plains are inaccessible (for malaria), During the 
raing we are confined to the hills, and mere excursions 
to the Terai of a few hours. The latter, too, is so under 
water that the flora is much poorer than we expected, 
and elevations of 2000 and 5000 feet are probably by 
far the richest in number and curiosity of species, 
Luxuriance is confined to the flanks of the hills facing 
the plains of Assam and Sylhet, and to the gulleys 
leading up thence. ‘The hill-tops are naked of much 
trees, and grassy, producing a very European vegeta- 
tion. Orchideze are by far the most remarkable natural 
family, and will probably form fully one-tenth of the 
Phzenogamous flora. Grasses are the largest family. I 
gathered 50 species in one afternoon, in a seven miles 
walk, at 4500 and 5000 feet elevation ; only three of 
them naturalised ; almost all were tropical genera, We 
dissect and describe everything we possibly can, but put 
far more into spirits, especially curious tissues, fruits, 
&e., the flowers of Orchideze, of which we shall have a 
fine collection, at your service I need not say. We 
look about for monsters, of which I saw a most extra-~ 
ordinary and suggestive one in Caleutta, a double Dendro- 
bium. By the way the alternation of the placentze with 
the stigmata which you quote as objectionable to the 
ordinary view of Orchideze structure is surely very 
common, and not alone in Monocotyledonous plants. 
I have a beautiful Melanthaceous genus, in which I 
have traced and drawn this modification, and which 
will, I think, explain it clearly. I am astonished to 
find the ovary of the common Scindapsus quite erro- 
neously described, and that its structure is opposed to 
the description of the whole order, or sub-order, whether 
classed with Aroideze or not; there are two branched 
parietal placentze projected into the cavity of the 
ovarium, with many ovules in each, just like Didymo- 
carpus, in short; at least it is so in five species. I have, 
however, a very similar congener (not Pothos) in 
which the ovules are few and basilar. Commelyneze are 
very curious; I find the ovules, when two, always 
superposed, and always orthotropal; Griffith describes 
them as anatropal ; and he is also in error in supposing 
the position of the cells of the ovarium to be abnormal ; 
in Cyanotus it is so only in appearance. Amongst 
Scitamineze I have some most curious plants, one with a 
one-celled ovarium, and parietal placentse with three or 
four anatropal ovules ; there are no traces of more cells 
at any stage. The whole order, I should think, wants 
reyision ; and all the species should be examined, if 
not drawn fresh. Impatiens is a splendid genus here, 
and from a careful examination of Hydroceras, and 
many species with four lateral sepals, I am convinced 
that Roeper’s theory is the right. I have now examined 
nearly 40 species, with the same result, After all, I 
look on the appearance which the back-piece presents, 
of being formed of two petals, with a green sepal adnate 
behind, as the most anomalous looking point in its 
structure; such a view is, however, untenable with 
any hypothesis, or with fact. The position of the 
flowers of Hydrocera igs quite proper in the young 
state, and becomes resupinate afterwards, We haye 
three Parnassias here ; and I must really beg respect- 
fully to remonstrate against the classing them away 
from Saxifrageze, and especially with Hypericineze, 
with which they have scarcely a character in 
foliation or floration in common, Nor can I 
appreciate Griffith’s allying them to Villarsia; in 
short, as you will say, I can appreciate no view 
but that I adopt. Here I have found another species 
of Helvingia, which I still think a reduced Aralia. 
Why does Griffith deny stipules to Bucklandia? (1 
believe he does.) They are identical with those of 
Leea and other plants. I know no tree that would be 
a greater ornament at home. The Khasya Pine is 
quite different fom P. longifolia, and in habit a per- 
fect resemblance of Scotch Fir. We haye also the 
Yew here and two Podocarpi. Sabia and Cardiopteris 
are the two most remarkable plants I ever examined. 
By the way, you still hold your opinion of the peris- 
tome of Mosses being whorls of leaves, The Calyptra 
I know is, and I made a great many analyses of these 
points 10 years ago, at sea ; it may be a conyolute leaf, 
or many leaves with a valvyate vernation or plicate 
one. But what I wanted to ask was, whether you ever 
examined Quekett’s specimen—what he gaye me had 
not a seta at all, nor any traces of pistillum, bulb, or 
vaginula. The supposed seta was a shoot, as was to 
have been expected from the way it was produced. F. 
have often tried to coax Mosses into monsters 10 Vall. 
I showed Quekett’s specimen to Wilson, who knows it 
to be no monster of a seta, and detected it indeed at once, 
before I spoke. 
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time upon any art, it is generally evidence that con- 
siderable improvements and changes are being effected 
in it, or at all events that it is exciting a good deal of 
interest amongst those practically engaged in carrying 
it on. All this is certainly the case at the present time 
in respect to the manufacture of sugar, which for a long 
series of years had been conducted in the West Indies 
in the same unvarying and imperfect mode, but which, 
within the last dozen years, has attracted the very 
serious and earnest attention and study of those most 
interested in it—an effect partly produced by the 
gradual improvement of sugar manufaeture in other 
countries, and partly caused by the very low asd de- 
pressed state of West India, produce generally. 


In 1842 the Governor of Jamaica, the Earl of Elgin, 
anxious to promote the welfare of the country committed 
to his charge, offered a prize of 1002, for the best essay 
on the cultivation of the Sugar-cane. This produced 
eight essays on the subject, and Mr, Thomas Henney, 
whose essay received the prize, states in the very com- 
mencement, “I am of opinion that the unprofitableness 
of most sugar estates, of which the proprietors justly 
complain, is. in a great measure attributable to the 
imperfect manner in which the system of cultivation is 
carried into operation, and the too little attention paid | 
to the all important subject of the economy of manure.” 
These essays hardly go into the manufacture of sugar, 
their chief objeet being the cultivation of the cane, but 
Mr. Henney observes, that notwithstanding the imper- 
fect condition of the manufacture, and the numerous 
attempts whieh have been made to improve it; yet 
that during the 25 years over which his experience 
extended no real improvement had been effected in the 
process. 

Sugar is manufaetured in different parts of the world, 
chiefly from four plants—the Sugar-cane, Maple, Beet, 
and Palm. The mode in which the process is carried 
on, of course varies a good deal, but there is at the 
same time also a considerable degree of similarity, inas- 
mueh as in all cases the formation of saccharine matter 
in plants depends on the same physiological and chemical 
conditions, and the separation of the sugar from the 
impurities, or rather the other vegetable secretions with 
which it is associated, is in all cases attended with the 
same difficulties ; dependant on the very nature of the 
sugar itself, and the peculiar qualities of the substances 
with which it is mixed in the juices,of the plant. There 
are three points especially of interest and deserving 
attention in the manufacture of sugar, and at present 
we shall wholly confine our remarks to the sugar.of the 
cane; these are, firstly, the formation of sugar in the 
plant, secondly its extraction, and thirdly its purifica- 
tion—ineluding under this latter head not merely the 
manufacture of muscovado or raw sugar from the cane 
juice, but likewise its purification by the refiner, and 
the manufacture of white or loaf sugar. 


The object of the sugar planter is, to obtain the 
largest possible quantity of saccharine juice, at the least 
possible cost, from a given number of cane plants. 
That this is not done may be learnt from a very slight 
consideration of the modes of culture employed, and the 
manner in which the various operations of the sugar 
farm are carried on, Mr. L. Wray even goes so far as 
to designate the whole system as an “ entangled mass of 
mischievous practices, encouraged and supported by 
self-interest, old custom, and deeply rooted prejudices.” 
It is unnecessary for us to say anything, however, on 
the mere practical and mechanical.arrangements of the 
sugar plantations, such as drainage, irrigation, use of 
ploughs, choice, care, and management. of cattle, &c. ; 
the consideration of these matters, though doubtless all 
important, as regards the profits of the sugar manufac- 
ture, and the interests of the holders of West India 
estates, would lead us too far from the main question 
now before us. In planting Sugar-canes, as in most 
similar agricultural operations, the first thing is to 
break up, cleanse, and pulverise the soil. Rows of 
holes, 2 feet distant from each other, and three 
or more feet apart, are then dug about 10 inches 
deep; one or two cuttings or joimts of Sugar-cane 
are placed! at the bottom of each hole, and then 
Covered with about an inch of mould; the hole 
not being filled up again to the surface, so as to leave 
the cutting covered with soil, at the bottom of a small 
cup-shaped cavity or basin, Shoots are put forth in 
about a fortnight, and the earth is gradually filled into 
the hole, as the young plants grow. During the forma- 
tion of the canes, the earth is from time to time loosened 
and weeded, and when the canes are judged to be ripe, 
or to contain the. greatest quantity of saccharine matter, 
they are cut and carried to the mill. From the roots 
and stools of the canes, which remain in the soil, a 
number of suckers soon spring up, which are termed 
rattoons ; these are not so large as the first crop of 
canes, and diminish in size and value each suceeeding 
year. By properly manuring the plants, and constantly 


loosening, the soil about their roots, a good crop of 
rattoons may be-had from the same plants for a number 


of successive years ; but as they always gradually de- 


teriorate, it is the custom to plant with fresh cane joints, 
every year in rotation, that part of the farm which has 


been longest yielding rattoons. 


The quantity of sugar formed by the canes or rat- 
toons varies not only with the kind of cane, the nature 
of the soil, the climate, and the greater or less degree 
of care bestowed on its cultivation, but likewise on 
many other minor circumstances ; the average propor- 


Practically, however, a very much smaller quantity is 
obtained, beeause from the imperfect machinery em- 
ployed, and the ineomplete manner in which the cane 
is pressed, not more than from 50 to 60 per cent. of 
juice is\ usually procured; frequently indeed it is as 
low as 36. In the better mills they obtained from 70 
to 75 per cent. 

The sugar farmer has, in fact, two opposite objects in 
view in the cultivation of the cane; he wants his plants 
to grow fast and luxuriantly, and at the same time he 
wants to prevent them from vegetating 4oo rapidly. If 
the canes grow quickly and rankly, a good deal 
of the sugar formed will be consumed, serving as 
food for the plant itself; and, besides, the rank 
luxuriance of the leaves, by forming a thick mass 
of vegetation, checks the access of air and light, 
and consequently prevents the canes from ripening. 
Accordingly, as soon as the plants are beginning to 
grow too rapidly, they are ¢rashed, a certain number of 
leaves being stripped off ; this cheeks their growth, and, 
if properly done and judiciously timed, effects the object 
in view ; but if, as is often the ease, it is ignorantly and 
indiscriminately done, more harm than good must re- 
sult. In many eases the canes are planted too thickly, 
they grow up weak and thin, and, as a remedy, they 
are “heavily trashed ;” thus they are deprived of 
the very organs designed for the elaboration of organic 
matter at a period when those organs are especially 
necessary. 

Very great uncertainty appears to exist as to the best 
time for cutting the canes, and the period required for 
their ripening. The planting season varies a great deal 
in different places, depending in many cases on the 
setting in of the rainy season ; but where artificial irri- 
gation is possible the eanes may be planted at all periods 
of the year. A good and complete series of experi- 
ments on this subject, well designed and carefully exe- 
euted, would be of very great value. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the different varieties of the cane, cultivated 
on different soils, and exposed to dissimilar seasons, will 
require very various times to ripen, and that the cutting 
time must be made to depend entirely on these different 
circumstances, 

A. healthy plant, growing freely and supplied with 
abundance of food, elaborates organic matter from the 
gaseous substances existing in the surrounding aix ; it 
forms leaves and woody matter ; but besides these it 
has another and a very important function to perform 
—provision must be made for the next year’s plants. | 
In the case of annuals this is done by the formation of 
seed ; growing points or embryos are generated, sur- 
rounded with a small but sufficient store of suitable 
organic food, and enclosed in a shell or husk. In trees | 
or plants which live more than one year there is besides | 
this yet another mode in which the life of the plant is | 
carried on. At the close of the growing season buds 
are formed ; these closely resemble seeds ; they are 
growing points, properly protected, and supplied with a | 
suitable store of organic food. The substance usually 
formed for this purpose by plants is starch, but in some 


have an excellent example in the Sugar-cane. Sugar, 
then, is formed in the cane during its season of growth, 
and deposited in the stem as a store of food for the 
future buds. During the first few weeks of the season 
no sugar can be deposited, because it is all employed by 
the plant in the formation and development of new 
leaves and stem; but assoon as the first vigour of vege- 
tation is moderated, though the formation of sugar still 
continues, it ceases to be so employed, and is then de- 
posited in the cells of the stem, in those parts where it 
will be most serviceable to the buds and other points 
of future growth. It is evident from even a slight con- 
sideration of the economy of vegetation that the store 
of sweet matter thus collected and preserved in the 
cells of the Sugar-cane must differ very materially 
from the thin, watery sap from which it is elaborated ; 
one very important distinction depends on the larger 
quantity of azotised matter which the latter contains. 
It necessarily follows that, in cutting the cane when it 
is perfectly ripe, a larger proportion of saccharine juice 
will be obtained, in proportion to the quantity of mere 
cane-sap, than at any previous period of growth; and 
it is highly desirable, for several reasons, to procure 
the sweet juice as pure as possible. Dr. Evans very 
justly remarks on this point: “How essential is it, 
therefore, to attend to these circumstances, and rather 
suit the crop time to the cane, than, as is too frequently 
the ease at present, suit the cane to the erop time.” 
The loss oceasioned by eutting unripe canes is not 
merely that of the sugar which would have been formed, 
if they had been left to ripen, but also that a quantity 
of foreign matter is introduced with the crude sap, 
which renders the subsequent purification of the sugar 
more difficult, and occasions, as we shall presently 
show, an absolute loss in the sugar already formed by 
the plant. 

In crushing the Sngar-eanes in the mill, there is, 
however, always another object in view besides the 
mere extraction of the juice, namely, the preservation 
of the megass (as the fibrous woody residue is termed), 
which is dried, and then constitutes the chief fuel em- 
ployed in the subsequent evaporation of the juice. In 
consequence of this, the sugar-maker is anxious not to 
crush the canes too thoroughly, as the value of the fuel 
would be thus injured, and he is rather content to lose 
nearly half the sugar for the sake of the combustible 
residue. It is hardly necessary for us to make any ob- 
servation on this part of the process; it speaks for 


tion is stated to be nearly 18 per cent.,and the quantity 
of juice contained in the eane is about 90 per cent. 


itself ; but we may remark that the sugar thus sacri- 


¢c gar i ited instead of starch ; of this we | : : 
ages sugar" is deposi Z ©! from 10 to 20 threads of wire ata time. 


| to determine this experimentally. 
lover with ointments of oxide of zine, of carbonate of 


ficed contributes very little to the value of the tuelj; 
because, from the large quantity of moisture left in 
the megass, it ig dried slowly and with difficulty, 
and generally undergoes more or less putrefaction or 
decay, 


Miscellaneous. 


Plant Sales.—The kind of prices which Mr. Linden’s 
Orchids, mentioned at p, 659, realised, are as follows :— 
Uropedium Lindenii fetched from 2/. 6s. to 9/7. ; Sobralia 
dichotoma, from 2/. to 2/.17s. 6d.; Eriopsis biloba, 
from lJ. ta 3/. 5s. ; “new genus resembling Houlletia,” 
from 1Js. to 27. 12s. 6d. ; Myanthus, sp., from 1/. 8s. to 
21. 128, 6d. ; Odontoglossum citrosmum, from 2/. 4s. to 
4/, 5s. ; other Odontoglessums, from 1/. to 5/. 10s. 5 
Oncidium, sp., from 17. to 1/. 10s, ; Cyenoches barba- 
tum, from 16s. to 2/. 2s.; “new genus, or Paphinia,” 
sp., from 1/. 1s, to 27. 12s. 6d. ; Anguloa Ruckerii, from 
1/. 18s. to 31.3; Warrea, sp., from 1/7. 10s. to 1/. 16s.5 
Stanhopea, sp.,10s. ; other lots, in all 194, fetched from 
11s. to 30s. per lot. 

Poisonous Effects from Zinc.—It is now some time 
since it was proposed by M. Leclaire to use oxide of 
zine as 2 substitute for white-lead, with a view to 
avoiding the dangerous effects of the latter on the 
workmen, There could be little doubt that, in point of 
salubrity, oxide of zine was an improvement on carbon- 
ate of lead ; but it’was still a matter worth determining 
to what extent the oxide of zinc was itself free from 


| objection, and whether or not some precautions were 


necessary regarding its use. M. Flandin endeavoured 
He rubbed animals 
lead, and sulphate of lead ; and whilst he found that the 
two last always produced poisonous effects, he observed 


| that the animals rubbed over with the oxide of zine 


continued to enjoy their usual,health. The following 
facts however show that the innocuousness of oxide of 
zine must not be admitted so decidedly as Flandin 
supposes :—A man, aged 42,a labourer, entered, on 
19th April, the Hépital Beaujon, with all the symptoms 
of metallic colic. He had been employed for the 15 


| previous days at a white colour manufactory, along with 


five other other workmen, in barrelling oxide of 
zine, and in repairing casks which had contained that 


substance, during which operation they were exposed ta 
|an atmosphere loaded with the powder of the oxide. 
| From the commencement of their work he and his 


comrades experienced colic and a repuguance to food, 
and the wine and brandy which they took to excite thei 
appetite were disgusting to them, and did not remove 


| the clammy taste which they had constantly in their 


mouths. This man could not continue long at work, 
After 10 days of this employment, he was seized with 
vomiting, severe colic, accompanied by constipation, 
which persisted and increased in intensity so much, 
that he rolled on the floor in agony.—The iron wire 
employed for securing the corks of champagne is sent 
in bundles of 1 to 10 kilogrammes. to workmen called 
tordewrs, who by a dexterous manceuvre cut and twist 
These wires 
are thea made up in packets of 1 kilogramme, and, 
after being beaten with a bit of wood to make them 
even, are packed in bundles. Although this sort of 
work had been followed by the same workmen from 
8 to 15 years, under very bad hygienic ciscumstances 
as regards ventilation, they never had experienced 
any evil effects from it till the beginning of Jan« 
uary 1850, when the so-called galvanised wire 
(which is iron wire covered with a layer of zine) was 
substituted for the common iron wire ; and soon after 
the workmen began to complain of the taste as of a 
sweetish powder in the throat, an incessant tendency ta 
cough and spit, shiveringsand general malaise, The 
whole of the people employed in this branch of industry 
—two youths, two women, and two men—were affected 
by symptoms which were referable to zinc. Four had 
symptoms of general depression, with sore throat, 
swelling and ulceration of,the tonsils, inflammation of 
the palate, white pellicles on the gums, salivation, fetid 
breath, colic and diarrhea. In one the eolic and 
diarrhoea were the only symptoms observed ; in another 
the colic was accompanied by nausea, tenesmus, and. 
obstinate constipation. The wires with which they 
worked had heen made hurriedly aud carelessly, and 
were covered with a dusty powder, which escaped 
abundantly during the twisting, and especially the beat- 
ing of the wires. This powder consisted of zinc, oxide 
and carbonate of zine, alloy of zine and iron, iron and. 
oxide of iron. It contained no trace of lead. These 
symptoms seem to have subsided readily, without 
treatment, on abandoning the occupation. With one 
exception, all the work-people returned to their work 
in from three to six days. That the symptoms were 
due to the exposure to the dust, appears from the 
cireumstance, that in 15 days more the same work- 
people, in the same hygienic circumstances, resumed 
the same work, with the same galvanised iron, but free 
from all dust, and none of the phenomena, which were 
formerly observed, manifested themselves.-Gaz, Med. 
de Paris, 1st June, 1850.— Chemical Gazetle. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 
CrrysantuEemums, Scarlet Geraniums, Cactus trun- 
catus, early Camellias, Cinerarias, &c., ought now to be 


making a fine display in the conservatory ; and to 


— 
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ensure a continuance of this as long as possible, let 
them be freely supplied with water, and occasionally 
with weak liquid manure, Let careful consideration be 
given to the proper management of the stock of winter 
flowering plants, so as to secure an unvarying display, 
during the whole time in which they are most required ; 
to accomplish which, the stock should be divided intoa 
number of successions, and introduced at proper in- 
tervals. We do not by this recommend any one to try 
to make as few plants as possible serve the purpose ; 
for we consider that no pains should be spared to make 
the display at all times as great and as good as the re- 
sources of the place will permit. But the thing should 
be managed so systematically, that the different periods 
shall be as much as possible on a par with each other, 
Pizs anp Frames.—More careful attention will be daily 
necessary in these, to preserve the plants from the 
effects of cold and damp. Examine the plants frequently, 
and remove all decaying leaves or other impurities. 
Let them have every ray of light which our gradually 
shortening days will afford them ; and whenever the 
weather will permit, let the sashes be removed. Even 
when it is too damp to admit of this, a free circulation 
of air should be ensured, by tilting the lights ; which 
should always be done on the leeward side. 


FORCING DEPARTMENT, 


Pinertes.—Do not allow the cold weather to seal up 
the ventilators of these houses; the admission of air 
must, of course, be gradually reduced in accordance 
with the advancing season, but this is a very different 
matter to almost discontinuing it. We make it a rule 
to give our night and day plants some portion of air, 
independent of that which obtains ingress through the 
laps. Let water be very sparingly used this dull 
weather, but have an eye to those plants which stand 
near the flues or hot-water pipes, as they are liable to 
get dry before their neighbours. Vineries.—All the 
houses from which the fruit is cut will by this time be 
converted into greenhouses ; the Vines require to be 
kept cool and dry, and the plants want very nearly the 
same treatment ; frost, however, must be carefully ex- 
cluded. While the plants are in these temporary 
dormitories, particular care should be taken to keep 
them perfectly clean and free from insects of all de- 
scriptions, or these latter will leave broods behind them, 
which will be very troublesome another season. If 
possible, avoid putting plants into those houses in which 
the fruit is still hanging ; but if necessitated to do so, 
let them be of such kinds as require the smallest 
quantity of water during winter, such as Crassulas, 
scarlet Geraniums, or semi-succulent plants, Cacti and 
other succulents, with young Vines in pots, Fuchsias,and 
various bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants in a state 
of repose. As the leaves of the Vines ripen, let them 
be removed ; pinching them off at the apex of the leaf, 
and leaving the foot-stalk to fall off when its own time 
comes. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 


If the perfect neatness usually expected in this de- 
partment is rendered less imperative at this season, 


either by the temporary absence of the family, or by 
their permission, a very considerable saving of labour 
may be effected by cleaning the walks only, and allowing 
the leaves on the turf and amongst the shrubs to lay 
undisturbed till they have all fallen, when they may be 
cleared away from the turf at one operation, and those 
amongst the shrubs may be buried by slightly digging 
over the surface of the ground, thereby giving it a 
dressed appearance, and improving the condition of the 
shrubs by placing the decaying leaves in immediate con- 
tiguity with the roots. Another advantage in allowing 
one cleaning to suffice is that much injury to the turf is 
thereby prevented, for nothing damages it more than 
continually sweeping or trampling upon it when wet or 
frozen. The time saved by the course here proposed 
may be very advantageously employed in progressing 
as fast as possible with any new work which may be in 
hand in any department. It must be borne in mind, 
also, that a flower garden with empty beds, however 
clean and neat, has a very bleak, chilling appearance, 
and falls far short of the idea of a pleasure-ground, 
according to an English taste. Such a state of things 
is inexcusable, as sufficient shrubs may be kept, ina 
very small space of ground, to make the garden during 
winter cheerful, if not supremely beautiful. We adverted 
to this subject some time back, but not so fully as it 
deserved ; and we hope that those who have not already 
done what is necessary, will lose no time in accomplish- 
ing it. It is not of course to be expected that the beds 
can all be filled with flowering plants ; but they may 
with nice dwarf bushy plants of handsome evergreens, 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tf the texture of the soil is very tenacious, all treading 
upon the ground should be scrupulously avoided while 
it is wet, as it is impossible to preserve it free and open, 
if it is compressed at such a time. The object should 
bs to render it as pervious as possible to the winter 
frosts ; for which purpose advantage should be taken of 
favourable weather, to manure and trench all vacant 
ground, leaving the soil as rough and loose as possible, 
Where any full-grown Broccoli, Savoys, &c., are oceupy- 
ing the ground which it ia desirable to trench, they may 
be taken up, and laid in with their heads pointing to the 
north, on any spare piece of ground. Scotch Kale, 
Cabbage, or Brussels Sprouts, may be similarly re- 
Moved, observing, however, to plant these in their 
original upright position, for the sake of their sprouts, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Oct. 31, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


THMPESATUBE. 


Fi 
9} ES AO Rn ne a 
Oct. 5 at 3h Of the Air, Ofthe Barth. | ying. a 
J 
o { wWeay|1 foot|2 feet 
| Max. | Min. |Max.} Min. | Mean deep. | deep. 
29.506 
29,801 
29.906 
29.419 
29.638 
29.692 
29.938 
Average....| | 29.700 | 29.558 | 60.0 | 30.8 | 40.4 | 44.6 | 47.8 | 40 


Oct. 25—Densely overcast; cloudy ; slight frost. 
— 26—Fine; cloudy and fine; clear and frosty. 
- 27—Krosty; clear; fine; rain. 

- 28—Rain; fine; clear; slight frost. 
_- 29—Clear; fine; clear and frosty. 
— 30—Frosty; rain; clear. 

— %l—Overcast; fine. 


Mean temperature of the week, 7 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the Jast 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Nov. 9, 1850. 


or Oe Prevailing Winds, 
oa | Fea | ae sisters Greatest | 2 ee 
Nov. | 538) 528 | 28 | on Quantity) jos; yj s| it 
pa @ |) poe | ae which it of Rain. }7 |) .s al 5 lB 
<q | que Rained. acd onl) Ll 
Sunday 3) 534 | 38.7 | 46.1 12 0.82 in. |—| 2} 7| 1} 5) 4) 6) — 
Mon, 4{ 50.7 36.5 | 43.6 11 0.44 2| 3] 4) 2) 3] 5! gl 9 
Tues 5) 52.6 38.9 | 458 ll 0.23 3 3} -| 4] 4| 8] q} 9 
Wed. 6] 53.0 41.2 | 47.1 12 0.76 1{ 2} 1) 2] 5|x0) 2} 7 
Thurs. 7] 52.0 37.5 | 44.8 14 1,02 —| 1} 2| 3) 4/8) si 3 
Friday §| 50.6 | 3.7 } 432| 12 0:38 1) 2! 1] 2] 2] 9) 3] 4 
Satur. 9| 60.9 1 35.7 | 43.3 10 0.24 1} 1/3] i! 4] 71 3l 4 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 6th 
deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


To our CoRRESPONDENTS.—May we beg it to be understood that 
we cannot answer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters, 

Back NUMBERS OF THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: The publisher 
begs to say that the following may be had, Any subscriber 
who will forward postage stamps equivalent to as many 
numbers as are required, will have them sent free by post, 
The volume for 1847, price 30s., and volume for 1848, price 
30s. 6d., can still be had, The volume for 1849 is now ready, 
price 30s. The volumes of former years are out of print. 

1841—1, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51. 

1842—1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 80, 81, 32, 33, 34, 35, 86, 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 

1843—All except 19, 21. 

1844—All, 

1845—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52, 

18464, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49, 

1847—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 83, 36, 87, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 52. 

1848—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 44, 45, 47, 51, 52, 53. 

1849—All except 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 

Back Noumsens: Full price will be given for Nos. 48, 49, 50— 
1848 ; and 46, 47, and 49—1849, 

BrEEs : A Constant Sub, The present is the best time to remove 
your bees. Having prepared the new apiary for their recep- 
tion, so that there may be no occasion to disturb the stocks 
when once placed therein, select a cold dry afternoon, and 
just before dusk stop the entrance of the hives with cotton. 
wool, pulled out loosely, so as to admit the air through it, 
See there are no other means of escape for the bees; if any, 
stop with cotton-wool, and, if necessary, secure the hives to 
their boards, They will carry safely and best on a hand. 
barrow, though at this time of the year there will be little 
risk in using a light spring-cart. Having placed all your 
hives in their new situation, gently remove the cotton from 
the entrances, but leave it on the boards. The distance you 
name is favourable; and, if the above directions are followed 
with dexterity and coolness, there is little doubt of your per- 
fect success. Y. 

Birp’s Hyprostatic WATER Puririer: In reply to many en- 
quiries that have been addressed to us, we can now say that 
we have had several weeks’ personal acquaintance with the 
action of this instrument, and that it appears to us to be ad- 
mirably contrived for filtering water perfectly. It is small, 
cheap, and attended with no other trouble than that of letting 
the water run for the first day or two, That is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to bring it iato working order; but it is not ne- 
cessary that during this time it should be employed as a 
filter. It is merely necessary that a stream of water should 
pass through it. 

Buizs: A Devonian, The letter to which you refer has not 
reached us, You should pack the bulbs in dry sand, inclosed 
in a coarse bag, or in a thin wooden box, kepé out of the 
hold and away from the steam-engine, A cabin is the best 
place. The seeds should be put into a coarse canvas bag, 
and slung inacabin, Ifyou put them intoatin case they 
will certainly perish, You will not succeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, in sending Magnolia seeds or Acorns to Aus- 
tralia. They will not keep. Better fill a Ward’s case with 
small seedling plants. Fir seeds may surviveif treated as 
we suggest—not otherwise. 

Care GARDENING: Accrington. Send your friend, at Graham’s 
Town, Melons, Vegetable Marrows, large Gourds, Vines or 
Grape-stones, Plum-stones, Portugal Cabbage, and any 
tender annual flowers you cau procure. 

Conrrers: CP, We would advise you to procure the two 
last Numbers of the Journal of the Horticultural Society, in 
which you will find a very carefully prepared list of these 
plants, together with their synonyms. The real Juniperus 
chinensis is a bush, hardy near London, though often re- 
puted tender. Under that name is sold Juniperus excelsa, 
Your best plan will be to send up specimens of the plants in 
your possession, and then we can name them for you. Juni- 
perus chinensis is the plant often brought from China ina 
stunted state as a vegetable monster, Wecan hardly sup- 
pose that Escallonia macrantha will be hardy in Durham ; 
but we have no experience with it as yet. The coming winter, 
if severe, will settle the point. If you try the experiment of 
its hardiness, let us advise you to plant it out in June under 
a north wall, or in some place where it is effectually screened 
from sun during winter, . 

Cucomsers : Alpha, Cuthill’s Black Spine is reported to be one 
of the best, both for early forcing and general purposes. ¢ 


Guano: F S H, You may use it with great advantage to Pines, 
Vines, and all such plants, It is best administered when 
mixed largely with water. 

Insects : W G. The animals found in the water, in which guano 
bags had been put, are the rat-tailed larve or grubs of a two- 
winged fly (Helophilus pendulus) like a bee, which are gene- 


rally found in cesspools, ditches, &c. W.—A B, The Apple, 
twigs sent are infested, to a surprising extent, with a species of 
aphis quite different from the Apple blight or American 
aphis. lhe directions given in our last week’s Number, 
p. 680, should be followed. W.—C H. Mr. Samuel Stevens, 
Natural History Agent, of No. 24, Bloomsbury-street, will 
supply what you want. W.—J D. Your Vines are infested 
with the common thrips. Our Number for October 12 con- 
tains a notice of successful remedies againstit. See p. 646, W. 
—@ 7, The insects found upon the desks and amongst the 
booksin your counting-house are a species of Ptinus (Pt, ho- 
loleucus), lately imported in great numbers with hides from 
Russia. We do not know upon what analogous substance it 
and its larves feed in this country, where it has rapidly pro- 
pagated. W.—7Z' O, We are always willing and anxious to 
assist our correspondents in their researches, even where 
they do not absolutely fall within the immediate range of the 
subjects of the Gardeners’ Chronicle; but then we have a 
right to expect that our correspondents should take a rea- 
sonable share in the labour, either by bestowing a due 
amount of care in collecting and preparing the specimens 
sent for our opinion, or by attempting their investigation 
and examining their structures—the only means of acquiring 
a real knowledge of the subject, It is unreasonable to 
expect that we should undertake naming boxes full of 
Ichneumons, Musce, &c., in the worst possible state, and 
containing flies of different families sent with the same 
number.—W. — Thanks, 1 is the common ground beetle 
(Carabus violaceus); 2, the dor beetle (Geotrupes sterco- 
rarius); 3, the Turnip flea-beetle (Haltica nemorum), W. 

Ix1as: Reader, Pot them now, or it may be done in early 
spring, io a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, and place them 
in a cold frame.t 

JAPAN Litres: M WK, As soon as the bulbs are sufficiently 
matured, which will be known by the decay of the leaves and 
stems, they had better be repotted; not that this is of im- 
portance at present, but it will economise space, and prevent 
the operation being neglected until after they have made 
fresh roots. The soil in which they have been growing ought 
to be entirely removed from the bulbs, and the latter divided 
as may be thought proper, for there will always be found 
about the crown of the parent some small bulbs, which may 
be placed in 4-inch pots. Ifthe ripening has been complete, 
the roots will not be troublesome; but if not, there will be 
found a quantity of fresh roots remaining. When such is 
the case, leave them to themselves for some time longer ; 
never pot while it is necessary to cut or break the stronger 
roots, but strip your fingers through them, in order to remove 
those that are decayed. The pots should be just sufficiently 
large to receive the bulb and strong roots adhering to it; 
give a moderate watering, to settle the soil, and place them in 
a greenhouse or cool pit. They will require no farther 
attention until the season begins to excite vegetation, when 
they must be regularly attended to. Water as soon as you 
see signs of growth, but sparingly until they haye made 
leaves, &c,, to draw up and give off moisture. 

Names or Fruits: John Abell. 1, Doyenné Gris; 3, Craasane ; 
4, Glout Morceau ; 5, Passe Colmar; 7, Autumn Bergamot ; 
9, 14, 50, Brown Beurré; 12, Seckel; 13, White Doyenné ; 
10, 12, Golden Reinette; 13, 24, Blenheim Pippin; 17, Rib- 
ston Pippin; 19, Scarlet Crofton; 21, French Crab; 22, 26, 
White Russet; 23, Beauty of Kent; 25, Wormsley Pippin ; 
51, Urbaniste ; 54, Alexander; 55, Hollandbury ; 60, King of 
the Pippins; 63, Cat’s Head. You may now remove young 
Pear-trees. If you thin the trees and enrich the soil, your 
Pears will not be so apt to crack, ||—S B. 1, Doyenné Blanc ; 
2, Beurré de Capiaumont; 3, Passe Colmar; 4, Princesse 
d’Orange; 7, Seckel; 8, Beurré Diel; 9, Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme. ||—D B, Bath, The Golden Russet. ||\—-H R S. Doyenné _ 
Blanc. ((—Z C K, The White Muscat of Alexandria, ||—C K. 
The ‘‘Tottenham-park Muscat” is a white Grape, not dis- 
tinguishable from the White Muscat of Alexandria. |--@ L. 
Your seedling Pear is not equal to many others which ripen 
at the same time. ||—C 2. Your Pear is the Flemish Beauty, a 
fine specimen, but has been allowed to remain too long on the 
tree. It forms an exception to the general rule for gather- 
ing Pears, that of waiting till they part from the spur by 
merely lifting up without pulling. You must take the one in 
question much earlier, even before it acquires its crimson 
tinge.|] 

Whar or Pirants: J D, Athyrium Filix-femina, S,—G W. 
C. fuliginosa, no doubt,—J Wilson. Acropera Loddigesii,— 
Subscriber, We do not recognise your ‘‘ Smoke Plant,” It is 
either not in flower or the flowers have fallen off, Does it 
emit smoke on pressure? It looks like a bit of some Parie- 
taria or Pilea.—An Enquirer. 6, Achania Malvaviscus ; 4, 
A morsel of Strelitzia juncea(?); 2, Lantana Cammara; 
8, perhaps a bit of the leaf of the Date Palm; 1, Crassula 
tetragona (?); 5(?). Itis quiteimpossible to name fragments 
like these, without flowers.—R £. 1, Achimenes Skinneri, 
variety ; B. 2, A. pedunculata, dark variety; D. 4, A. longi- 
flora major ; 5, A. misera; 3, apparently a variety of A. hir- 
suta, but out of flower when received, J]—X W. 1, Maxillaria 
concava ; 2, Max, rhombea.—_W W S, Victoria regia. 

Norrotk BEeAurins: J G. Pick them of an eyen size. Put 
them into a slow oven side by side, leaving a space between 
each, Lay over them an iron plate, which will press them 
down, Shut up the oven, and leave them to bake very slowly. 
When fit for removal they will be flat, as you see them in the 
windows. 

Paxton’s CorracErs’ CALENDAR may be had at the Office of 
this Paper, or of any bookseller, price 3d., or 5s, for 25 copies 
for distribution amongst cottage tenantry. : 

Stuppinc AND Winine Watts: O. Use eyed studs and gal- 
vanised wire stretched horizontally. Let the studs be built 
in the wall, and they should be forked at the ends to prevent 
the possibility of their being drawn out, They should be 
placed 3 feet apart in every second course of bricks. Let the 
wire be passed through the eyes of the stnds, and screwed 
tightly at either end of the wall to keep it straight, Nothing 
but the eye of the stud should project beyond the face of the 
wall, and the wire should not be further from the latter than 
tor # of an inch, just far enough from it to allow a tie to 
be easily passed between the wire and the wall f 

TropzoLums: Maria, T, Lobbianum blooms in winter. If you 
examine it carefully, you will probably discover flower-buds 
on your plant now. Pot T. tricolorum when the “bulbs 
show signs of growth, A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand will suit them. ft < 

Vine Borper: E F L, If you do not intend to force the Vines, 
we should think that wooden shutters, without manure, 
would be sufficient covering for your border.} 4 

Misc.: W Salcombe. We are not acquainted with Riley’s New 
Burdock Spinach.||—P C C. Fresh pig-dung from the sty 
may answer for Onions; but it is not so suitable as rotten 
dung. Dig itin a little deeper than you would the latter, 
As regards Asparagus, you cannot perhaps do better than 
follow Mr. Cuthill’s directions on the subject, given at p. 611 
of the current year’s volume, {—J J 2, Moss will answer 


your purpose, 
eee ee 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Fucusra: Cavanensis. Apparently not different from F, cy- 
lindriea.* ; 

Satvia: WC. A pretty small growing scarlet Sage, which 
will be found useful for many purposes for which the 
stronger kinds would be unsuitable.* , 

*,® As usual, many communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must aleo beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed, 
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A RTIFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE IN. GRICULTURAL EDUCATION, — The Steward ; 1844, pp. 8, 69, 71, 184, 295, 319, 362, 466, 467, 


STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap. 
proved methods of making Artificial Manures are given by 
J. C. Nesnir, F.C.S,, F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
School, 88, Kennington-lane, London, 

Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, &c,, performed as 
usual, on moderate terms, Ae 

MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 
-- formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE.- 
MENTS; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway, N.B, Persons be- 
eoming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 


Tf BSSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London,— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c,., may be obtained ir Messre, NEsBi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 

Mr, Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAN and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Clover Manure, per ton .., eae ove «dll 8 6 
Turnip Manure, do. ra ah aD cade Chet 

Superphosphate of Lime Ada oo cote tee O. 

Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ois Sra OO 

Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 

Ammonia, 91, 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


fa LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under; 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EDWARD PorseER, Secretary. 


‘RE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Eeq., are supplied and fixed by Jonn 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr, SHEwEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


D* S. NEWINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL IN- 
VENTIONS,—An Illustrated Catalogue, together with a 
Lecture on the Seeding of Grain, and the after cultivation of 
the crops, sent gratis, on application to Messrs. Duraur and Co., 
21, Red-lion-square, London. 


SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 


OTICE.—THE PRINTED FORMS OF CER- 
TIFICATES to be filled up for STOCK and IMPLE- 
MENTS intended to be exhibited at the forthcoming Show in 
December next can now be obtained of the Honorary Secretary, 
All such Certificates must be returned, properly filled up, on 
or before Saturday, the 16th of November. 

In applying for the Forms for Stock, it is necessary to state 
the Number of the Class or Classes, as there is a separate 
Form for each Class. 

Prize Sheets and allinformation can be obtained on applica- 
tion to B. T, BranpDreTa Gipes, Hon. Sec,, corner of Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 


J BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW, 1850.— 
The CERTIFICATES of ENTRY, for CATTLE, SHEEP, 
PIGS, and POULTRY, are now ready, and, with the PRIZE 
LISTS, may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. 
Intending Exhibitors are particularly requested to mention the 
nature of the Stock for which they require Certificates, The 
entries close on SATURDAY, the 16th of November. 

The Show will be held in the Binatey Exuisition Hatt, 
BROAD-STREET. T,. B, Waiaut, Honorary Secretary, 

Union-street, Birmingham, Noy, 2. 


ee SE ee eee 
PURE WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use, Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN Ror and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


E ae invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

° to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiorit in ev 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s, 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. atent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
‘oot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


STEPHEN: SON anp Co. 61, Gracechurch-street, 

London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&e,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of Pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now s0 well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural "Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms, 
egarcrratomes, &e., et Aeon or Wood, erected upon the most 

igns. Balconies, Palisadi i 
ances, Wiresworlesde: , Palisading, Field and Garden 


upon a large estate, in the South of England, has a vacancy 
for a well educated youth to be instructed in farming and gene- 
ral business. For particulars, address X.V., Office of this Paper, 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, snow, and frost, and 
has been tested by along and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foot, 
CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent, of fuel. 
Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Crogeon and Co,, 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850. 


= MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Weronwspar, Nov. 6—Agricultural Society of England. 
THvUBSDAY, =- 7—Agricultaral Imp. Society of Ireland. 
TuHvuaspar, — 14—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


for 


Cuarcoat is one of the most intractable substances ; 
it will not dissolve in pure water, like many matters 
which the soil contains ; it will not dissolve in rain 
water, z.¢., in carbonic acid water, as more than 
one-half of the soil will do; it will not dissolve in 
alkaline solutions, as all the rest of the soil will do. 
A dressing of flint could not be more useless and 
worthless for any influence on the land or its crops, 
than a dressing of charcoal is, for its direct and per- 
sonal effect. Both might influence the texture of 
the soil, beneficially or injuriously, as the case might 
be; neither could furnish of themselves anything 
capable of absorption by plants as food. But there 
is a striking contrast between the two, nevertheless. 
Flint is useless in itself, and has no power over 
such things as may be useful. Charcoal is useless 
in itself, but has that power in a yery remarkable 
degree ; and it isin virtue of this power, and not in 
virtue of any contribution which itself might be 
supposed to afford to the wants of vegetation, that 
its remarkable fertilising properties exist. Thus 
it will absorb and retain large quantities of dif- 
ferent gases; many times its own volume of 
ammonia, of carbonic acid gas, of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and so on. And charged with them it 
will, as it becomes wetted in the land, give them 
out again to the roots of plants. 

Mr. Jasprr Rocrrs, whether those who read his 
enthusiastic praises of his protegé may have been led 
by them to think that in itself it isa fertiliser, or not, 
has done good service by calling attention to its 
conservative influence over that of which we are 
every day suffering loss, It does not add to our 
wealth or our fertility one bit, but it is a strong box 
in which this fertility and the agricultural wealth 
dependant upon it may be retained, and their 
liability to waste restrained. It is a good thing to 
add to the soil, because the fertilising gases which 
the air contains may, by it, be more effectually 
captured for use by plants ; and it is a capital thing 
to add to our dungheaps, because the fertilising gases 
which they evolve, and which rnn to waste, to the 
injury both of health and pocket may, byit, be retained 
for use by plants in the fields. It is in this way, 
and not for the atoms or particles of which it is 
itself made up, that it is useful. It differs from the 
soda ash and Peruvian guano and prepared bones 
and British guano, in comparison with which Mr. 
Yarrow* tries to make it present a favourable con- 
trast—in this very important particular, that they 
are all the food of plants, which charcoal is not— 
it is a collector of food, but otherwise it is useless. 

Nevertheless in its real office it is most useful, 
and, as we have said, Mr. Rocrrs deserves well of 
the country, notwithstanding the somewhat magnilo- 
quent style in which he has endeavoured to convince 
it of the service he would do it. Farmers will do 
well to use this charcoal, and let no one be afraid 
of any patent being in the way of its use. 

We do not happen to farm near a peat bog. It 
isan unfortunate thing for us—for Mr. Rocrrs is 
right in speaking of peat as a source of great agri- 
cultural and national wealth. But if we were, and 
had a right of turbary, we should make this charcoal 
and use it, too, without the leave of any one. We do 
not know the process Mr. Roczrs has adopted—but 
we know of processes in practice long before he 
wrote on the subject: and we do not know of his 
particular method of using peat in dung-heaps: it 
may be ingenious, and may deserve the monopoly 
which a patent gives; but we know of methods 
which have been in use for many a year before the 
date of his. And no one, we repeat, need fear there 
are not ways of using charcoal, whatever source it 
come from, on a farm, without running risk of in- 
fringing any sound patent whatever. - 

We recommend any who hold such fears to look 
up and read what has already been published in our 
volumes on the subject. See especially in that for 


&e., &e., by T. A. Yarrow, C.E, Joun 
Portman-place, Maida-hill, London, 


* Peat Charcoal, 
KENNEDY, 


505, 720. See also the papers in the 5th and 7th 
volumes of the English Agricultural Society’s Journal. 


“Muck is tot Mortuer or Mrar.”—It is not to 
uphold the truth of the old proverb, as still 
obtaining in our own country, that we aim at now, 
but to compare the circumstances of our own farmers 
with those of farmers in other countries, and to 
ask the important question—Is “ muck the mother 
of meal” in America as in England? Of late years 
we have heard so much of the benefit which our 
countrymen receive who cross the Atlantic, to 
inundate our markets with corn from the immense 
forests and savannahs of the new world, that one 
would almost believe that the mother of meal was 
better cared for, and more prolific in America, than 
in England, if not a different personage altogether. 
It may be useful, therefore, if we invite the attention 
of our readers to a muck and meal review of Ame- 
rican agriculture. 

Taking a general view of American agriculture, 
notwithstanding the corn exporting resources of that 
country, her farmers, instead of being able to send 
corn to England, would have some difficulty in su p- 
plying the wants of their own people and those of 
fresh settlers, were it not from the fact that they 
have a neyer-failing supply of unexhausted soil 
always at hand to fall back upon. The virgin soil 
of the forest and savannah may not unaptly be called 
the dunghill of the American farmer, for in it he 
finds that supply of food for the growth of corn 
which the English farmer finds in his straw-yard. 
The elements of food consumed by corn are in both 
cases similar, so that both farmers are equally de- 
pendant upon the respective sources from which 
they derive it, and “ muck is the mother of meal” 
in America as in England, although differently hus- 
banded, The peculiar character of Jonaruan’s dung- 
hill, however, requires a little further exposition in 
order to convey a proper idea of its economy, for the 
forest and savannah soon disappear before the in- 
dustry of the colonist—not so the mother of meal. 

In taking a more detailed, but still general review, 
we find between the rude beginnings of the settler, 
and the consummation of American farming, three 
stages in the progress of improvement, which we 
shall briefly glance at. 

1. In England we always commence our system 
by manuring our fallow lands; but in America we 
have to substitute the forest for the fallow crop— 
one by no means profitable or easy harvested. 
When ‘the soil, however, is once broken up, if 
generally contains an extra quantity of vegetable 
matter, sufficient to supply food for several 
crops in succession, and such are accordingly re- 
moved from it, But although it does contain this 
excess, unless decomposition is assisted by burning 
or otherwise, it is seldom that the wants of plants 
are properly supplied, owing to its inert state for the 
first season, so that the second and third crops are 
frequently, if not invariably, better than the first. 
Sometimes, again, when burning is resorted to, too 
much straw is obtained—more than can support 
itself, and great losses are consequently sustained. 
After the lands are broken up, they are cropped 
with corn so long as the crops are remunerative ; 
and when they fail of being so, the exhausted 
soil is laid down to Grass, while the fresh plots 
annually broken up by the settler fill up the blank 
in the arable acres required for cropping. 

2, The second stage commences when allotments 
are wholly broken up, and when the first lands laid 
down to Grass are consequently brought under a 
second succession of corn crops, and ultimately laid 
down a second time to Grass: and when the next 
Grass lands undergo similar treatment, and so on. 

3. The third and last stage, and that which ap- 
proximates the nearest to the practice of the mother 
country, is when the different provinces begin to 
fill up with the growth of society, and an increased 
demand is consequently made upon the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood of towns for all products 
of the farm, more especially those of heavy trans- 
port, such as green crops, dairy produce, &c.; a de- 
mand which gives rise to the same economy of 
manure and labour as is practised in England. 

Such is the progress of American agriculture, and 
althongh there may be exceptions, yet these must 
be few; for the different practices imposed upon 
parties are arbitrary in their character, and cannot 
wholly be got over by them; as, for instance, 
although the allotment of the settler chances to be 
contiguous to a large town, and the #ansition from 
one stage to another consequently more short than 
if he were situated at a distsace, yet the different 
stages must be gone over iudependently of this, before 
he can attain to that system of husbandry which is 
his ultimate aim, and which confers upon him the 
greatest amount of profit with the least amount of 


toil. 
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Now, in reviewing the different steps in the 
ladder of American agriculture, together with the 
working of the three systems and interests of parties 
consequent thereon, it will readily be perceived that 
the position of the American farmer is by no means 
go flattering as some would have us believe, when 
compared with that of the English as a competitor 
in-the English market, ; ; : 

In the first stage the settler, on his arrival at the 
forest, is generally short of cash—a condition which 
is true, whether he is from the old world or the 
new ; and if he is able to purchase a cow \to give 
milk to his family, and a horse to perform the cart- 
ing, and join the cow in the plough, it is the utmost 
he can do in the way of live stock, so that he is 
necessitated to push the unexhausted soil to the 
utmost to get over difficulties. greater and more em- 
barrassing perhaps than the liquidation of the debts 
which hang over his. allotment. And even in cases 
where a moderate amount of capital is at command, 
a different system cannot be adopted with profit, for 
the want of consumers generally on the one hand, 
and the competition of the other two classes ahead 
in the progress of improvement, on the other. Ata 
large expense of drudgery the settler is compelled, as 
it were, to undersell them in corn, but he cannot 
compete with them in the other products of the 
farm, owing to the peculiar character of his dung- 
hill, or practice. And even in the growth of corn 
he experiences many serious disadvantages, espe- 
cially when compared with the third class, and still 
more so with the English farmer; for, granting that 
he has the richest soil naturally, it being the least 
exhausted from over-cropping, he does not derive the 
full benefit of its natural fertity, because the practice 
which the rude state of the country and his own 
pecuniary circumstances arbitrarily prescribe, does 
not confer upon him the maximum amount of 
produce which it is capable of yielding under dif- 
ferent treatment, so that, although the maximum 
may be 48 bushels per acre, yet the average may 
only be 30, while the practice entails upon him the 
expense of breaking up fresh lands. annually from 
their original state, at an expense of about 5/. per 
acre on an average, in order to get a fresh supply of 
manure from his dunghill. 

The second stage, again, is just the old out-field sys- 
tem of the mother country—a system expensive 
because profitless, as. some of our readers can no doubt 
certify from experience. It is, however, doubly so in 
America where the expense of labour is double that 
which it is in England, and more than double in 
the marketing of corn for export, The position of 
the American farmer, however, upon the whole, is 
better, because he has got over the life and death 
struggle of a colony, and is beginning to gather inde- 
pendence as he approaches towards the third stage ; 
both his live stock and stack-yard have been gradu- 
ally increasing, so that he is now beginning to 
dispose of a cow to a new settler, and a fat beast to 
the butcher, besides lots of dairy produce and 
poultry. He grows less. corn, but more of the other 
class of products proportionable to his labour and 
arable acres ; and as settler after settler arrives, and 
his own family grows up, the American laird of the 
third stage makes his appearance with a still greater 
abundance of both classes of products. 

Again, the primitive settler sometimes evjoys the 
happiness of the last stage, but as often bequeaths 
it to his successor. If he has four sons they do not 
remain long with him after they are grown up, as 
they often do in England; two may go into the 
manufacturing and commercial interests when boys, 
one becomes a settler in the interior of the country 
at 20, and the fourth may remain at home with his 
father, and in order to ayoid the subdivision of the 
lands ; upon his shoulders devolves the payment of 
his brothers’ portions. So that life is as keen astruggle 
for bread in the new world as in the old, and 
farmers are equally loud in their complaints about 
bad times and low prices. No doubt there is an 
abundance of corn and every kind of agricultural 
produce, but only consequent upon an amount of 
labour and toil, of which farmers in the mother 
country know comparatively little, especially as re- 
gards the produce of corn. The erroneous conclu- 
sion, that the new world yields its increase at a 
less amount of labour and manure than the old, can 
only be arrived at by farmers who shut their eyes 
altogether upon practice, for our readers may rely 
upon the fact, that such conclusions were never 
realised by either English, Irish, or Scotch emigrant, 
who have sought a home in the forest of America. 
A very differeat reception awaits him on the con- 
fines of the forest... Were not such the case it would 
never have been satd.that “parties brought up in 
commercial and manufacturing towns are ill adapted 
for a colony.” The fact that many faxmers pos- 
sessing capital have returned from America, after 
Surveying the prospects of American agriculture, 
and embraced farming at home as the more profit- 
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the second class. 

again, and also of the third, are interested in high 
priced corn, cattle, and agricultural produce in 
general, on the one hand, and cheap labour on the 
other ; but the first class keeps the market full of 


the one, and empty of the other, so that they ex-| 


perience the opposite of what they want, Viz, 
cheap corn and dear labour. The farmers of the 
third class could grow more corn and cattle were 
it not for the low price of cattle kept down by those 
of the second class (who are still struggling under 
greater difficulties and are consequently more neces- 
sitated to work hard and sell at a low price), as well 
as by the low price of corn, together with the expense 
of labour, and the distances from places of export 
and the English market. Were it not for such facts, 
grumbling about bad times would never be heard 


of; but when twice the price of English labour is | oq ploughed in on the f 


paid, and only one-third of the English price of 
butcher-meat received, how can an Anglo-American 
keep from grumbling, and how can he grow corn 
for the English market cheaper than the English 
farmer could, seeing he has the broad Atlantic 
between him and Mark-lane, and it may be seve- 
ral hundred miles of rough road into the bargain? 
And if he cannot, how can we he undersold by the 
principal American corn growersof the first class, who 
are situated some hundred miles further into the 
interior of the country ? 

Practical farmers are generally fond of experi- 
ment, and therefore if any dissent from our con- 
clusions, they may try an experiment of a few years 
across the Atlantic, and report on results. Some of 
our readers may probably think that if they are to 
be called upon to pay their labourers’ wages and 
tradesmen’s accounts twice—5/. per acre for a first 
manuring, with an extra expense of marketing on 
the one hand, and only receive on the other one- 
third of the present prices for fat: stock, or 18 bushels 
less per acre, as the produce of corn, with only 
present prices, it is useless to propose the journey to 
them. ‘Try it who like—if such are the conditions 
of the case, we prefer casting our lot among those 
who shall continue to farm at home! &, 


GREEN MANURES. 

[The following correspondence has lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. Nesbit of the Scientific and Agricultural 
School, Kennington; on the relation, as fertilisers, 
between a green crop wholly returned to the soil, and 
the excrements of the cattle fed upon it.] 

“ Firstly: It} is well established that animals, in 
breathing, give back more to the air than they derive 
from it, They receive nitrogen and oxygen, and return 
them again, plus a certain excess of nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, and aqueous vapour. Animals also transmit to 
the air much in insensible and sensible perspiration. 

“Secondly : The experiments of Boussingault and 
others have shown that the liquid and solid exerements 
of animals weigh less than the food from which they 
have been derived, and that, as. regards the food, excrete 
are®deficient in nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen. 

«Thirdly : It is well known that animals consume a 
considerable portion of the farinaceous and oleaginous 
portions of their food for the production of animal heat, 
and that the greater portion of the excess is laid up in 
the form of fat; and that of the nitrogenous portion, 
part is consumed by the voluntary and involuntary 
motions of the muscles, and part forms fresh flesh for 
the growing animal, Of the inorganic matters of the 
food, a portion is required for the formation of bone. 
It is, therefore, quite clear that there must be much less 
manuring matter in the exerements than in, the food, of 
which they are,merely the uneonsumed remains—the 
ashes. 

“Fourthly : It is known that animal and vegetable 
snbstances are composed of the same original elements ; 
that all animal particles have first had vegetable life ; 
and though the proximate changes and combinations of 
their aliments are almost innumerable, yet that the re- 
sults of the ultimate decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matters in contact with air are the same. 

“ Fifthly : To sum up: if, as.it has been proved, the 
excretze of animals weigh less than the food they have 
eaten ; if there isa, diminution of the most valuable of 
the ingredients in passing through the animal ; and if, 
in their ultimate decomposition, the food and. the. ex- 
crete give the same products, it follows that the pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of the original food will be 
greatest in quantity and richest in quality ; but prac- 
tical experiments are, in this instance, so easily made, 
that I should be wrong if I omitted to mention some of 
the numerous facts which experimentally prove the 
truth of my assertions. Mr. W. Trumper, of Dorney, 
near Windsor, Mr, Oakley, of Rochester, and others, 
have forwarded me the results of trials made on their 


|respective farms, My. Trumper, in a field of Rape, part 


| to be worth 30s, more to chop and plough-in 


fed off by sheep, and the other ploughed-in, found in the , 
succeeding Wheat crop a difference of a quarter per aere 
in favour of ploughiog-in. I insert letters from some 
other gentlemen who have also found favourable re- 
sults,” a 

“Lerren I, 

“My pear Sir—In reply to your letter I am instructed to 
say, that the members of the Farmers’ Moon Club, in the 
neighbourhood of Rochester, Kent, unanimously agree that 
vegetable manures are peculiarly frnetifying, and that, taking 
the case of a fallow or other field, being ail previously of the 
same tilth, and sown with Rape for feeding, and divided into 
three divisions, one of which shall be fed off with sheep, with- 
out any extra food to the Rape, the second division ploughed 
in, and the third division fed off with oil-cake or corn; that 
the worst corn succeeding the Rape will be on the first division, 
the next best on the second, and the best onthe third, Thus 
all speak in fayour of green crops for manure,—Yours truly, 
Joun OakuEy, Old Broad-strect, August,10, 1849,” 


“Lerren If. 

“My pEAR Sin—I regret I was not at home to answer your 
inquiry sooner, haviug been in Yorkshire the last fortnight ; 
however, I hasten ‘o send you the requiredinformation. In 
the spring of 1896 Lhad more Turnips than my stock could 
consume ; I, therefore, thought that it was reasonable, that if 
the crop was broken to pieces, and ploughed in, the grain erop 
that followed would derive as much benefit as if eaten by sheep, 
I therefore did so with one acre on the first week in February, 
and with another upon the fourth week in March, Part of the 
rest of the field was eaten on the land, and part being newly 
ploughed up land, the whole crop was drawn off. On the land 
where the Turnips (White Rounds) were broken and ploughed 
in on the last week in February, the produce was 8% bushels 
per acre of Hopetown Oats. Where the Turnips were broken 

fourth week in March, the produce was 
744 busbels per acre. Where eaten on the land by sheep, 
704 bushels per acre; and on the newly-ploughed up land the 
whole of the crop drawn off, 41 bushels of Wheat. I hope that 
this will be satisfactory ; if not, I will make it so.—1 am, yours 
faithfully, Peren Love, Naseby, May 15, 1849,” 


“ Lerrer III, 

‘Dra Sizn—I have just seen Mr, Underwood, who was & 
neighbour of mine 18 years ago, but is removed to a distance. 
He says he has practised ploughing-in afew acres of Turnips, 
almost every year for upwards of 20 years, and considers three 
sacks of Barley per acre quite within bounds, as the increase 
from ploughing-in over feeding-off. The Clover is much better ; 
but he bas not observed the Wheat suflicienly to say what the 
difference is. He estimates an average acre of white Turnips 
any time before 
they begin torun to seed (say February out), than to feed offs 
I inspected a field of Wheat, this week, belonging to John Gur- 
don, Esq,, which was white Turnips three years back; a part 
were ploughed in, and the rest fed off with sheep, and halfa« 
pound of oil-cake per day each given to them. The Wheat, 
where the Turnips were ploughed in, is decidedly better than 
the rest; I think three bushels per acre, Mr. Hudson, the 
steward, told me the Barley was quite a foot higher than the 
rest of the field, and three sacks per acre, if not more, better. 
The Clover was all fed off, and no notice taken; mor would 
anything more have been thought about it, had not the Wheat 
looked so much better than the rest all the-epring. The Turnips 
were about three-quarters. of a plant, but regular ; the sheep 
went down with the epidemic, and were sold, leaving about two 
acres of Turnips to feed; and rather than purchase any more 
stoek, they were ploughedin, AsI told you. at the club, I am 
generally a buyer of Turnips; but the obstinacy of my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Underwood, who refused to take 20s. per acre for 
his to feed off (for the sake of conyenience to me) when 
almost every body else were giving theirs away, attracted my 
attention to the after crop ; and I can, in two instances, confirm 
his statements. Notwithstanding, if 14 cwt. of Swedes (i think 
a ton of Swede Turnips will make 14 lbs, of mutton, from 
experiments I have tried) and 2 ewt. of white Turnips will 
make 11b, of mutton, and we can grow 21 tons of the former 
and 26 or 28 of the latter, it must be more profitable to feed at _ 
5d. per lb. for the mutton than to plough in at 20s, or 403, per 
acre in the corncrop, Ihave been unwell, and could not see 
the parties, or I should have answered your note before.— 
Yours, &c.—THos, Hawks, Assington Moors, June 15, 1849,” 


“It may be necessary to say, that in. ploughing-ina 
green crop for manure, great care is necessary im 
choosing a suitable time, and that it be not allowed, by 
too long growth, to become fibrous, sas to delay its de- 
composition in the soil. Por Turnips, February or 
early in March is quite late enough, and the best effeet 
is seen where they have been touched by the frost. 

“It is scarcely needful to say that the. arguments: 
advanced do not apply to sheep fed on Turnips with oil- 
cake, unless an amount of oil-cake equivalent to that 
consumed by.the sheep in one instance were ploughed-in. 
with the Turnips in the other. 

“In conclusion, I reiterate that my object has been, 
not to prove that ploughing-in is profitable, in com- 
parison with feeding-off, but rather to elicit a principle 
which, if once known and understood, may, on many 
occasions, as when stock is dear, and green crops 
abundant, be brought into beneficial and profitable 
practice. J. C. Nesbit, Scientific and Agricultural 
School.” 


ANIMAL HEAT. 
Many works and letters have been published on agri — 
cultural chemistry, farming operations, draining, irriga~ 
tion, and other subjects relative tothe tillage of the 
soil ; but one of great importance haying es ed the 
notice of those scientific men who have within the: last 
few years thrown so much light upon the subject, I 
will, in as concise a manner as possible, endeavour to — 
point out the cause and effect of animal heat.. ‘ 
Life cannot exist without heat, for im cold-blooded — 
animals and even fishes their bodies will always be 2$ 
or 3° warmex than the medium in which they lives — 
Heat may be produced by friction, as is done by the 
Indians in rubbing two pieces of wood together to light 
a fire, or by the chemical process of carbon and oxyger 
mixing with each other and forming earbonie acid Base 
Carbon, in this way, is a great source of heat, and is the 
principal chemical ingredient of all fuel, used in firey 
lamps, and candles. Twenty-one per cent. of the aim 
we breathe is oxygen, and without it no animal cam 
live, and the union of carbon and oxygen is the caus@ — 
of animal heat. All kinds of food consumed by the — 
animal creation must contain carbon in proportion to — 
the temperature of the climate in which they live, and — 
their appetites will direct them to select the food necess 


; 
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sary for their sustenance, The organs of digestion are 
exquisitely arranged, for when the food is introduced 
into the stomach it is by the action of the gastric 
juice (which is secreted, from the lining of { the 
stomach) reduced to a pulp and removed to the liver, 
where it is purified, and then conveyed through the 
lungs, where the carbon is open to the action of the 
air that is breathed, and being converted by the oxygen 
into carbonie acid it. produces heat, and is conveyed by 
the blood:to every part of the body. At each inspira- 
tion an animal imbibes a certain quantity of oxygen 
from the atmosphere (which is composed of 79 parts of 
nitrogen, and 21 of oxygen), and must meet with a pro- 
portionate quantity of carbon to maintain life. Animal 
and vegetable food contain carbon in different propor- 
tions; that of fat bacon or pork as much as 80 per 
cent. ; this may be easily imagined when we consider 
that candles are made from fat, After lighting the 
wick the atmosphere supplies it with oxygen, and in 
uniting with each otherthey produce light and heat. If 
the extinguisher be placed over it the light goes out, for 
nothing can burn without oxygen, and an animal kept 
10 minutes without air will die. 

The quantity of oxygen that is breathed regulates 
the appetites which are to supply the systems with 
carbon. sufficient to keep the blood always at the same 
temperature; for, from the authority of the best 
authors, and the practice of many scientific men, the 
heat of the blood ina man in Lapland is 98°, the same 
as at Caleutta or any other place on the face of the globe. 
In England the appetite is greater in winter than in 
summer, for one-eighth more oxygen is inhaled in the 
former than in the latter season ; for the same air that 
fills a bladder of 80 cubic inches with air in winter will 
fill one of 100 cubic inches in summer. The heat expands 
it, In summer we breathe less oxygen than in winter, for 
the warmer the season the thinner the atmosphere, and 
the organs of digestion are in a great measure regulated 
by the season and the climate. In this we see a wise 
provision, the blood of animals being always at the 
Same degree of heat. A man travelling towards the 
Equator cannot inhale so much oxygen, consequently 
he loses, his. appetite, and does not keep up so great a 
fire within him; on the other hand, another moving 
towards the North Pole will become voracious, as the 
condensed atmosphere will require so large a quantity 
of carbon to maintain the standard degree of heat, 
Persons living in the East Indies, or any other hot 
climates, exist upon fruits or food not containing more 

lan 12 per cent, of carbon ; those in the Arctic regions 
will eat at:one meal 5 lbs. of blubber, or any fat meat, 


and drink train oil or brandy in proportion. Under | 


the equator animals will eat less, and bear hunger for 
along time, but ina cold climate hunger’ will soon cause 
death. According to Liebig, an adult in taking mode- 
tate exercise consumes in one day 13,%, oz. of carbon, 
and the.conversion of 13-2, 0z. of carbon into carbonic 
acid, will require 37 oz. of oxygen, and that animals 
differ in the temperature of the blood in proportion to 
the respiration and size of their. bodies ; for instance, 
the heat of a child is 102°, and an adult 98°; in 
birds it is from 104° to 105°, and in animals from 
98° to 100°. From this it appears that a child, 
whose respiration is quicker than in a man, requires 
food more frequently; a bird deprived of its food 
will die on the third day, and a serpent being sluggish 
in its breathing will live three months oy more without 
food. I have stated that fishes are warmer than 
the element in which they live, but although they are 
generally under water they are not without air; the 
finny tribes are all provided with a bladder containing 
air, and according to the expansion of the vessel that 


Contains it, they rise to the surface or sink to the | 
bottom.; no doubt the small quantity of air contains a | 


sufficient quantity of oxygen, which, uniting with the 
carbon found in their food, will produce heat, making 
them from 2° to 3° warmer than the water. The pulse 
and breathing may be compared to the weight and pen- 


dulum of a clock, for one regulates the other. Great | 
exertion will cause quick breathing and a palpitation of | 
| this cause, yet there are other things to be complained 


the heart, and it may be imagined that it may raise the 
temperature of the blood ; but such is not the case, for 
Science and observation will show that animals are pro- 
tected against excessive heat. In a steam-engine its 
Speed or power is regulated by its furnace, and as the 
water becomes more rarefied, the strokes of the piston 
become more frequent ; but when it arrives at a certain 
power, the pressure from within opens a safety-valve 
and liberates the extra quantity of steam. In animals 
@ quick pulse and quick breathing may produce more 
heat, but to keep the circulation always at the same 
temperature, our skins are provided with pores, which 
open like safety-valves to let off the heat by means of 
perspiration, 

It is here necessary to observe that dogs and some 
otheranimals never sweat, but when running the tongueis 
protruded, and perspiration is secreted from that mem- 
her, and the mucous membrane of the mouth, It-has 
been supposed that in racers, hunters, &c., the decrease 
of fat is attributable to perspiration ; but it appears to 
be from another cause. The quick breathing of a 
galloping horse. may have the same effect upon. his fat 
as the blacksmith’s bellows have upon the coal; the 
coal (which is carbon), by receiving a strong current of 
oxygen.from the bellows, is soon reduced to cinders, 


‘having deposited the fibrine, which is the chief ingre- 


| 


and ‘the fat (which is also carbon), is reduced by the | 


oxygen that is breath.d. Carbon, hydogen, nitrogen, | 


oxygen, and sulphur, are. the ingredients of fibrine, 
gluten, and casein, which constitute blood, and being 
conveyed by the arteries to every part of the body, and 


dient in muscle, and its carbon, which is the chief ingre- 
dient in fat, it is returned by the veins and undergoes 
another chemical change. 

Fat animals can live longer without food than those 
in low condition ; a fat pig was once overwhelmed in a 
slip of earth and lived 160 days without food, “ and 
was found to have lost 100 lbs, in a month.” Trans. 
Linn, Soe. vol. xi. p. 400, Inan animal kept without 
food the oxygen will apply to the fat for carbon to keep 
up the heat of the body ; after that it will goto the muscles 
and leave them soft and weak; lastly, it will attack the 
brainand there causedeliriumanddeath. Theappetites of 
animals may be increased by a bracing air and exercise ; 
but the quieter they are kept the faster they will feed, 
provided the sheds, cow-houses, or boxes, are kept at a 
moderate temperature. Nature has provided the brute 
creation with clothing sufficient to support life in the 
climate for which they were ordaived ; but, to prepare 
eattle for the butcher, abundance of suitable provender, 
quietness, and warmth, are essentially necessary for so 
large a formation of fat, Welsh sheep, hares, and 
other animals. living on the hills, and in a state of 
nature, never carry fat. Small and crowded cow-sheds 
are not so well adapted for feeding as those of larger 
and reasonable dimensions ; a shed with a current 
of air from without will impede the feeding, therefore 
the stalls open at the back are objectionable. I have 
seen a building of this kind, and the progress of the 
cattle was scarcely perceptible, until it was closed with 
sacking to the height of 6 or 7 feet fromthe ground ; 
the cold atmosphere then passed through the ascending 
air, and was warmed before it reached the animals 
below, and they fed twice as fast. It would here be well 
to adopt the system as followed in the cheese-rooms of 
large dairy countries, to have the roofs of the cow-sheds 
or feeding-boxes lathed and plastered, and the space 
between them and the tiles filled with saw-dust, to keep 
the warmth at a moderate temperature. Saw-dust 
being a non-conductor of heat, in winter it will prevent 
the snow (on. the roof) absorbing it from within, and in 
summer the interior will be quite cool ; while the tiles 
exposed to a burning sun will be so hot, that it may be 
painful to hold, a hand upon it. By these means great 
savings may be effected, and, ere long, I hope to seein 
your Gazelie a detailed account of the advantages de- 
vived from a moderately warm feeding-house, over a 
bleak and cold one. J. C. H., Croft Farm, Bridgnorth. 


Home Correspondence. 

Fresh Air and Cleanliness are most essential to the 
health of mankind, and there is no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the inhabitant of a densely crowded town from 
the agricultural labourer. The former has all the ap- 


pearance of breathing a vitiated atmosphere, and the | 
|true from the appearance of the crop before reaped. 
| Now I will just make a few remarks on what I consider 


countenance of the latter speaks of inhaling purer air. 
The artisan who lives in an ill ventilated house, situ- 
ated in a badly drained and narrow street, may have 
more food, in point of quantity, and may not so often 
go supperless to bed ; but as to quality, there is a ques- 
tion whether the rural brother is not. better off, though 
his wages are small. In London, aud many other large 
cities, the stuff that is consumed by human beings, under 
the denomination of animal food, is revolting to think 
of over dinner ; and diseased carcases sold to sausage- 
makers, converted into pies, boiled down into broths, 
well seasoned as potted meat, and thus disguised, sup- 
plied to the public, are enough to bring down upon us all 
the plagues of Egypt, and of every other country under 
the sun. No animal, intended for slaughter, should be 


| permitted to enter through the gates of the metro- 
| polis. 


It is folly to talk of the expense of carrying 
meat from the suburbs, when such losses are sus- 
tained by goading the poor animals to that scene 
of cruelty and abomination—Smithfield Market, a 
positive disgrace to a civilised country. Scanty 
clothing, want of firing, and bad food, have much 
to do with low fevers, typhus, and cholera, Al- 
though every imaginable evil is attributed to imperfect 
drainage, and no doubt much mischief accrues from 


of equally injurious to mankind, and not without a 
remedy. Filth lying about the door-ways of houses, and 
open sewers in the neighbourhood, are the results of 
neglect on the part of the landlords and tenants ; and 
common decency should be enforced by law, where a 
sense of duty has not sufficient weight on individuals to 
induce them to act right. The working classes, from 
their poverty, cannot protect themselves, and select 
houses in localities free from such nuisances. It is 
therefore incumbent upon those who have influence, 
wealth, and authority, to tender their assistance, and 
lighten the hardships they endure, by passing their 
lives amongst perpetual disease, To undertake half 
measures as a sanatory precaution, is like cutting 
a piece off the bottom of a garment, and sewing 
it on to the top, by way of increasing its length 
and breadth, To do one thing and leave the 
other undone is a mockery. To construct splendid 
sewers to carry off the liquid refuse from the haunts of 
men,:and at the same time to allow the sale of unwhole- 
some meat and vegetables is an anomaly so palpable as 
to excite the astonishment of all classes, particularly 
when there isa remedy at hand, which, so far from 
being an additional burthen to salesmen and butchers, 
would be a positive saving, Let four great markets be 
established between 5 and 10 miles from the heart of 
the metropolis, near the railroads, where animals can 
be accommodated and slaughtered without the barbarity 
now practised in galling and mangling their unfortunate 


bodies, and rendering their flesh unwholesome. We 
throw away thousands in vain speculations, with the 
hope of obtaining an exorbitant interes{ for money, 
which, from its nature must be fictitious, and can only 
be viewed in the light of a gambling transaction, 
terminating in the ruin of those who foolishly sup- 
pose that, when the legitimate securities of the 
country only give 3} per cent., they can insure 
7 or 8 by investing their cash in a scheme which 
offers an unnatural gain. Such have been the extraor- 
dinary expectations from the railroads, where extraya- 
gance on the part of the management was quite enough 
to condemn them, The formation of receptacles for 
housing and killing sheep, oxen, and pigs, intended for 
the London market, under the direction of practical 
men, who could be depended upon to digest well their 
plans before Jaying a single stone, would become a most 
popular investment for cash and pay a fair interest. 
The population of the great Babylon would feel how 
much their comfort and convenience depended upon the 
project being carried out in a judicious and satisfactory 
manner. It is quite in vain to state the most startling 
facts with the hope of rousing the public to action even 
in self defence. Mere accident will probably bring 
about that which every one wishes, but few will take 
the trouble of inquiring into, although the most con- 
vineing evidence is laid before them. However, it cannot 
be too often repeated, that one-half of the population 
of London and all large towns are positively living 
upon impure food ; a description of dogs’ meat dressed 
up for the occasion and well spiced, which in this 
smoking, chewing, and dram-drinking age, a vitiated 
palate cannot discover, but an impaired constitution can 
and does. A little quiet agitation on the subject of the 
sale of improper food may be of use to the present and 
rising generations, if it induces the authorities to have 
meat destroyed, which is approaching putrefaction, and 
to consign vegetables in a state of fermentation to the 
dung-heap, instead of the saucepan. Half the stomach 
and bowel complaints proceed not so much from atmo« 
spheric changes as from eating bad food, temptingly 
prepared to entrap the unwary. Bread, beer, and 
spirits must be considered on some future day. Let 
me hope some persons will assist in exposing the mis- 
chievous system of buying and selling unsound food. 
Falcon. 

On High Farming.—I am induced to say a few 
words upon this subject, from the observations made at 
a recent agricultural meeting by a reverend gentleman, 
a contributor occasionally to the Gazelle, and a most 
excellent man and clergyman. He mentions a field of 
his that has been high farmed, and this I know to be 
true, having watched his operations with much interest, 
that has not yielded more than 134 quarter per acre of 
Wheat this last harvest, from blight ; this is no doubt 


the cause of this blight. This land, good land and in 
high condition, was Clover, and fed off by sheep with 
plenty of corn and roots. I believe this would be ex- 
cellent treatment for the generality of the poor land in 


\this part, but under the circumstances stated above I 


believe it to be erroneous ; Wheat is a most delicate 
plant, and will not bear coming into contact with strong 
manure ; if this land had been cut first and fed after, 
I have no doubt that there would have been a good 
crop of Wheat. This is well understood in the Isle of 


| Thanet, the best land I know. The farmers there avoid 
| applying any active manure directly to the Wheat crop, 


but put it upon the Clover ley, or what is still better 
give it to the roots, be they Mangold Wurzel or Turnips 
or anything else ; it is impossible to give them an over 
dose, and I think I may challenge any one to say that 
he ever knew unkind Wheat after roots, particularly 
Mangold Wurzel. LE. X., near Braintree, Essex. 

Liquid Manure.—The plan suggested in your leading 
article of condensing the good properties of liquid 
manure by immersing bags full of peat charcoal, would 
T am sure be ineffectual. Charcoal possesses two pro- 
perties, the first is the power of condensing great 
quantities of any gas, as ammonia, which comes in con- 
tact with it—it is this which constitutes its deodorising 
power. Charcoal has also the property of clarifying 
any liquor passed through it. It readily parts with the 
gas it absorbs,—for instance if it contain as much 
ammonia as it was capable of holding, and was in that 
state immersed in water, the ammonia would be dis- 
solved out. If therefore liquid manure was passed 
through the charcoal, the ammonia it could condense 
would only be the portion that was dissolved in ‘the 
small quantity of water retained in its pores. The 
liquid would be to some extent deprived of its. colour 
by the removal of the colouring matter suspended, but 
not a fraction of the really valuable soluble matter 
would be removed. By immersing the charcoal, the 
only benefit would be the removal of that portion of 
the liquid retained in its pores, no. difference would be 
made in what was left. Celé. 

Education.—I quite agree with the opinion expressed 
by!your correspondents, on the policy of promoting the 
education of the people generally. All parties must 
admit, that in the march of improvement che school- 
master must lead the way; so that we sa10 the end we 
are seeking, it matters little how # 1s done ; but we 
should be careful who we take a« teachers of chemistry, 
&e, We have land agents writing class books 
for agricultural students, in which we are told that 
ato sieoniains 8 lbs. of hydrogen, and 1 1b. of oxygen, 
and another person, if I mistake not a druggist, who 
gives us his own analysis of soil, &c.,and at the same time 
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tells us that nitric acid or aquafortis is composed of the, objections to print is new to me. 


same elements as water, but with two equivalents of oxy- 
gen instead of one ; and public lecturers telling us that 
oxygen is sour, and that it will not support animal life. 
{Who do you refer to here?) We should be cautious 
of such teachers. It should, I think, be taught at the 
school, where a museum might be established to illus- 
trate the principles of the sciences, as well as a collec- 
tion of the vegetables cultivated in, and of plants indi- 
venous to the district. A piece of land to cultivate the 
different kinds of Grasses upon might be added. Of 
the importance of this last, I received a good illustra- 
tion the other day : a farmer told me he would sow no 
more Timothy Grass (Phleum pratense), for it was 
nothing but Couch (Triticum repens) ; and this from a 
gentleman who has received a better education than 
the majority of farmers in this district, Such a state 
pf things require no ‘comment. The scheme that I 
have here proposed requires no great outlay, the mem- 
bers of the class, and the boys of the school, might do 
nearly all for themselves.*; I'he support of the farmers 
is wanting, or rather it is necessary they should give it 
their countenance ; without that it will never succeed. 
J. Stollard, Ipstones, Staffordshire, 

Farm Accounts.—It is rather surprising that we have 
never seen any opinion expressed by competent persons, 
as to the comparative merits of the systems of keeping 
farm accounts, published by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and in the “Cyclopsedia of Agriculture.” I 
wish some gentlemen would give ns their opinions upon 
the above methods, for Iam about to begin farming, 
and should like to commence with the most approved 
system. E. F. 

Mangold Wurzel.—I shall be obliged for any informa- 
tion respecting the cause of a mixed stock and a number 
of runaway plants resulting from a true stock of seed, 
carefully saved from the long yellow;Mangold Wurzel. 
On examination, the produce is in the following propor- 
tions, viz., 27 long yellow or the true, 18 long red, 13 
yellow Globe, and 8 runaway. It was sown the early 
part of April on a piece of strong land, well manured 
with 4 ewt, of Peruvian guano to the acre. Would the 
runaways be caused by the dryness of the season, or 
how can it be accounted for? No long red had been 
grown near the roots from which the seed was saved ; 
but some yellow Globe were growing for seed at the 
same time, at a good distance, on the same field. B. 7. 
(Hither the seed cannot have been true, or there must 
have been neighbouring plants of the other varieties. | 

Long Dung and Short Dung.—Mr. George Summers 
has, it appears, been discussing one thing and I another. 
He says, “I wish it to be understood that the manure 
which I am here advocating is not that strawy material 
your correspondent would have us believe, but contains 
an abundance of phosphates, and a large supply of 
nitrogen in the shape of urea, uric acid, mucus, &c., 
which, by their speedy decomposition, will yield am- 
monia to the plants.” Then it follows as a matter of 
course that such dung must be “ speedily” used, else its 
‘ speedy decomposition will yield ammonia,” and short 
dung will, after all, be the natural result. The question 
then occurs, how are farmers to stock their accumulated 
farm-yard manure, which contains ‘an abundance of 
phosphates, urea, mucus, and other nitrogenous matter, 
so that it shall not undergo “speedy decomposition, 
yielding ammonia,’’ &c., before it is removed to the 
field. I consider this to be a grave practical question, 
and deserves Mr. George Summers’ best attention. W. 
E. Gill, Truro. 

On Steaming Bones, &c.—I1 live near a town from 
which I can obtain supplies of fresh bones from the 
butchers, and stale bones from other sources. I intend 
to erect a small apparatus to extract the grease for the 
soap makers, and afterwards steam out the gelatine 
for my pigs, bearing the bone earth for the drill, &c. 
Now I shall be obliged by your informing me what 
pressure of steam is necessary to effect my object, and 
the length of time the bones ought to be subjected to 
that pressure. For some time past (I may say years), 
I have puzzled my brain for a power to supersede horse 
labour to a great extent (for we can never entirely do 
without that), in the labours of the field and barn. 
Steam in its present form is inadmissible, from its being 
expensive and cumbrous, and wants a great deal to eat 
and drink, to say nothing of the danger from fire, and an 
occasional burst. My present idea is on the principle 
of the pendulum for perpendicular, and the balance 
wheel for horizontal work. Take the pendulum for 
example. On either side of the pendulum, place an 
artificial magnet, to be worked by a battery in the same 
way as the one I remember seeing in the Polytechnic or 
Adelaide Gallery some years ago. By connecting one 
magnet at a time alternately with the battery, I think a 
powerful machine may be constructed. The magnet I 
Saw was capable of supporting a great weight, and sug- 
gested my present plan. I shall look in the next 
number of the Gazette, to the “ Notices,” &c., for your 
advice and opinion. G. W. B. [The atomic theory 
indicates the quantity of magnetic energy capable of 
being generated, through an_ electro-magnetic 
apparatus, by the decomposition of a given weight of 
metal ; and We believe it is in very rare cases indeed 

that the cost of metal will not exceed that of the coal 
consumed, in the preduction of an equal amount of 
power by means of a steam engine. Magnetic power 
has already been applied, but in a more economical 
manner than you suggest. ] 

Allotmeats.—1 have often heard,in conversation, 
the objections, of “ A Practical Farmer” urged against 
the allotment system ; but the boldness to reduce such 


The insinuation 
that a poor man cannot be honest because he may wish 
to better his condition by keeping a pig, a cow, or by 
the cultivation of a rood of ground, isa libel upon the 
character of the English labourer. The objection to a 
poor man keeping a pig would hold just as well against 
keeping his own offspring. If a man would purloin 
food for his pig, he would purloin for his children: and 
if he be given to pilfering, he will do so, pig or no pig. 
I have always found the accumulation of property 
amongst the poor increase their regard for the pro- 
perty of others; but I fear if farmers generally had 
the covetous disposition evinced by ‘‘A Practical 
Farmer,” our peasantry would be but little better than 
northern serfs. Ido not doubt but that many a dis- 
honest man is possessed of a pig; but I do deny that 
the possession of a pig ever made a man dishonest. 
R. G. 


Societies, 


Hieuuanp any AGRicuLruraL, October 23 :—The 
best varieties of Wheat to sow; quantities of each; 
and comparative advantages of drilling, dibbling, or sow- 
ing broadcast.—Mr, Horr, Fentonbarns, said: The 
cultivation of Wheat is not the least important branch 
even of Scottish agriculture. (In the best arable dis- 
tricts Wheat forms the staple crop, being the most 
valuable of all the cereals, and the one to which the 
farmer chiefly looks to obtain’the means to pay his rent. 
This is the case throughout the Lothians, Fife, Ber- 
wickshire, and a’great part of Roxburghshire, and in the 
Carses of Gowrie, Falkirk, and Sirling ; while even from 
the northern counties, such as Inverness and Ross-shire, 
the Wheat sent to’ Mark Lane ranks high in the market 
of the metropolis of the world. The Wheats at present 
sown in East Lothian are Hunter’s, Hopetoun, Fenton, 
and Red-straw White ; all white Wheats. Almost the 
only variety of red Wheat grown to any extent, is 
Spalding’s’ Prolific. There are, however, a number of 
other kinds, both red and white, which have for a time 
enjoyed public favour, or which are yet new, that are 
cultivated on a limited scale, such as Woolly-eared, 
Chiddam, Pearl, Brodie’s, Gregorian, Trumper’s Mum- 
my Wheat, amongst the white varieties ; and|Blood-red, 
Lammas-red, and Creeping {Wheat, amongst the red 
kinds. The {Red-chaffed White, which is a distinct 
variety from the Red-straw White, is coming into 
notice, but, perhaps, both are too new to the district to 
be classed amongst the Wheats that have a permanent 
place in public estimation. The other Wheats, such as 
Heckling’s Prolific and Whittington’s, were as exten- 
sively sown immediately after their introduction, though 
speedily abandoned as worthless, but not before oc- 
casioning great loss to those who had sown them. 


Hunter’s Wheatis fully entitled to the honour of being first 
particularly noticed, from having been for the last half century 
the favourite with the majority of farmers in the Lothians, 
perhaps in Scotland, though it is curious it has never made its 
way in England. Most of you must be aware that it was picked 
up onthe roadside at Coldingham Moor, by the late Mr. Hunter, 
of Tynefield, near Dunbar, and that it was to that gentleman 
it owes its name and fame, I need searcely enter into any de- 
scription of a Wheat so universally known and appreciated, 
further than to say that it is a white Wheat, though in some 
seasons many of the grains are very high coloured, clear, and 
flinty, which might make those unacquainted with it imagine 
it was mixed with red, The strawis of moderate length, the 
ear medium-sized, the chaff smooth and thin, but with a short 
sharp awn, aud that the pickles are neither too closely nor too 
widely set. It possesses a hardy constitution, withstands well 
the winter’s frosts, tillers freely in spring, and is as little liable 
to disease as any variety I am acquainted with. For more than 
a dozen of years it formed the standard by which I tried all 
other varieties, and though I have ceased to sow it: for the last 
six years, for a reason I will soon explain to you, yet it still 
continues unquestionably the favourite Wheat with the great 
majority of farmers in the Lothians. I have tried against 
Hunter’s various English Wheats, such as Taunton Dean, Tall 
Cluster and Dwarf Cluster, Kent White, and other varieties 
without any distinctive name; but though they sometimes 
grew much finer quality the first year after they were imported, 
they rarely yielded so much grain, and always rapidly de- 
teriorated. The Chiddam and Pearl Wheats, though fine in 
quality, never yielded within a quarter per acre as compared 
with Hunter’s. 

Hopetoun Wheat was propagated and brought into notice by 
my friend, Mr. Patrick Shirreff, formerly of Mungoeswells, now 
farming in Wales, to whom the agriculturists of the kingdom 
are also indebted for the valuable Hopetoun Oat. It was 
raised from a head found by the late Mr. Reid, of Drem. It is 
a smooth-chaffed white Wheat, with a large head, and tall stiff 
straw. It hasa magnificent appearance when growing, and 
consequently sometimes disappoints sanguine growers. It has 
been extensively sown both in Scotland and England during the 
last 10 years, and certainly, on the whole, does not appear to 
be losing favour, I have not grown it much myself, though I 
have occasionally sown a field of it, and at other times a part, 
in order to compare it with Hunter’s. I never found it to ex- 
ceed Hunter’s in quantity or value, though it always came very 
close to it in both, which is more than I can say of many other 
varieties. 

Fenton Wheat was propagated by my father, from three heads 
grown from one root, which were accidentally found, in 1835, 
flourishing in an old quarry, situated 200 or 300 yards south 
from the village of West Fenton, It was growing on the top of 
a heap of stone rubbish, and what attracted my father’s atten- 
tion was the shortness and stiffness of the straw. At the time 
I set this down to the poverty of the soil from whence it drew 
its support, and I thought it neither more nor less than Hunter’s 
Wheat, Experience, however, soon showed me that it was a 
perfectly distinct variety, I think the heads of the Fenton 
Wheat are larger than the Hunter’s, and that it comes into ear 
a few days earlier ; the grains, also, are rather more closely 
set; the straw is much firmer and shorter, and with the pecu- 
liarity of being different lengths from the same stem, which 
causes the sheaf to be a mass of heads, from the band upwards. 
It should be cut when the grains are soft, otherwise the appear- 
ance of the sample is impaired ; but when cut green it has 
the clear and flinty look characteristic of Hunter’s, so that 
it is scarcely possible to tell the one sample from the other. I 
confess, the quality is more easily affected by the weatber than 
some other kinds, as, when stacked damp, the grain gets dull 
and dingy. It is, however, by far the most prolific white 


Wheat that I ever tried, whether sown in autumn or spring. 
It is far from being a great crop in appearance; judging it 
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when growing, or even after it is cut, you are apt to think 
little of it, and it is rarely that you feel satisfied, or that its 
superiority is manifested until it is put into the sacks. The 
weight of straw per aere is frequently as great as that of crops 
a foot taller. Ihave found from several experiments that the 
weight of the straw averages about one-fourth more than the 
weight of the grain, which isjust about the ordinary propor- 
tion of other kinds of Wheat. What I esteem its chief quali- 
fications, is its strength of straw; if it is lodged, most other 
kinds would be useless. It is, therefore, well adapted for high 
farming, which is happily now the order of the day, most 
farmers having discovered, that if manure is dear, land is still 
dearer, with its accompanying expenses, Six years ago, 
I sowed a 24-acre field, one half Hunter’s Wheat, and t 
other half Fenton, the difference in favour of Fenton was 
fully two quarters an acre, from Hunter’s being completely 
laid ; since then, I have entirely confined myself to the growin 
of Fenton, except an occasional acre or two of any new well 
recommended variety. Had it not been that it would have 
looked like puffing what may be considered my own variety, I 
would have given you the results of some experiments in 
growing Fenton Wheat, in comparison with Hunter’s and 
some other approved kinds. Should I have, in the judg- 
ment of any, already exposed myself to the charge of 
favouritism, I beg to assure them that I am quite unconscious 
of it; and that nobody would rejoice more than myeelf, were 
any new variety to be found that would supersede for general 
cultivation, all those at present known. I cannot conclude my 
notice of the Wheats I have found most suitable, without again 
alluding to Spalding’s Red, which was introduced into Scot- 
land some years ago from Norfolk. I ought to mention that it 
is the only variety of Wheat that in my experience has beat 
Fenton in quantity, though the money value per acre was rather 
in favour of the latter. On the whole, then, I have no hesita- 
tion in commending for general cultivation, on ordinary soils, 
Hunter’s, Hopetoun, Fenton, for white Wheats, and Spalding’s 
Red as the best red I know, With regard to the proper quan- 
tity of seed to sow, this depends so much on the quality and 
condition of the land, even on the size of the grains and the 
manner of depositing the seed, and above all, on the period at 
which it is sown, that itis in my humble opinion nothing less 
than absurd to attempt to fix any generalrule., I may state, 
however, my own practice. When the land is fine and dry I 
drill from 8 to 9 pecks the Scotch acre, up to about the 20th of 
this month; after that I increase it to 10 pecks, and if sown in 
December to about 11, In spring I sow as nearly as possible 
12 pecks or 3 bushels per Scotch acre, I am unable to say any- 
thing satisfactory regarding dibbling, never having tried it but 
on a very small scale, aud then with very indifferent success, 
perhaps from my want of knowledge. I drill the greater part 
of my grain. Last year I had about 250 Scotch acres in white 
crop, of which 40 acres were sown with the machine broadcast, 
and upwards of 200 acres were drilled. I drill on purpose to 
get rid of annuals, and also to check that pest of my neigh- 
bourhood, wild Oats. Hitherto I have usually hand-hoed the 
whole of it, and I have often seen in spring when part only of a 
field was hoed, that in a few days, it assumed a darker and 
more growing appearance than the piece that was still to 
do, aud once when the field was rather long in being finished, 
the earliest hoed maintained its superiority till the last. I 
have known tbat it is said, a turn of the harrows will have the 
same effect on broadcast Wheat. I have even seen very thin 
Wheat beneficially harrowed, in order to make it thrive, but 
this merely shows the benefit of stirring the surface. And 
surely the hoe can be applied with greater precision and effect 
to a drilled crop, then a pair of harrows to one sown broad- 
cast. Ido not think that it matters much to the yield of the 
crop, whether you drill or sow broadcast, unless you also hop, 
and I have no doubt but that sometimes when there is an 
abundance of plants a turn of the harrows might be equally 
beneficial to both. I do not count much on the saving of seed 
by drilling, as the broadcast sowing-machine now in universal 
use deposits the seed as evenly and correvtly as the best drills, 
Some weeke ago I ordered one of Garrett’s drills and his horse~ 
hoe to suit; The cup principle being, in my estimation, much 
superior to the plan of the Scotch drills, and the driver having 
a far greater command over the implement, the work will be 
better done, and the horse-hoe used with greater freedom, In 
this machine (but itis the only one) the Scotch have, in my 
humble opinion, sacrificed correctness of principle and effi- 
ciency of execution to a miserable economy. I would conclude 
by remarking that it has been supposed, from Wheat being the 
most valuable of our cultivated grains, that therefore it was 
the most exhausting to the land. So far as my experience 
goes, I am inclined to think this supposition erroneous— Wheat 
is much longer on the ground, and consequently must draw 
more of its support from the atmosphere than the other crops 
—at all events, I find that I have always better crops after 
Wheat than after Barley ; and why 8 or 10 quarters of Oats 
should not exhaust an acre of land more than 4 or 5 quarters 
of Wheat, I cannot understand. If I am correct, you must see 
the absurdity of clauses in leases restricting the number of 
acres that sball be under Wheat. It is essentially a condition 
that the landlord imposes upon himself to receive less rent 
than he might otherwise do. It is true these clauses are gene- 
rally intended to operate only during the last years of a lease, 
and it may be inferred that they only injure the farmer, but 
whatever impairs his pocket speedily tells on that of the 
landlord. 


Mr. Parrerson, Cowie, Stirling, said: The part as- 
signed to me in this meeting is to read a brief state- 
ment of the experience and practice of the district of 
the Carse of Stirling, on the subject of this day’s dis- 
cussion. Allow me, however, previous to entering on 
the various topics included in that subject, to premise 
that the soil of the district referred to is a stiff alluvial 
clay—that the general preparation for Wheat has been, 
and still is, a bare summer fallow—that although 
Turnips are grown on every farm, and on some farms 
over the whole extent of their fallow brake, yet the 
proportion is so small, that it forms the exception, and 
pare fallow the rule, and to which soil, under such 
treatment, my remarks will apply. 


ist. To the best varieties of Wheat.*— Among the many 
varieties lately introduced the following four claim special 
notice, as having stood the test longest and been most exten~ 
sively sown in the district, viz., Hunter’s Hopetoun, Red- 
chafied White and Oxford Prize, each possessing its own’ 
peculiar characteristics, receiving attention in proportion ag 
the soils on which they are to be sown are fitted for their 
culture, Hunter’s is a long strawed Wheat, and on rich soils 
somewhat apt to lodge; the sample is of a fine flinty staple, 
and much valued by the baker. Hopetoun is also a long 
strawed Wheat, yields fully better than Hunter’s, but the 
grain is of a softer staple, and more subject to disease while 
growing. Red-chaffed White is a short strawed Wheat, grows 
generally a full crop, yields well, and requires to be cut green, 
as it sheds readily ; the sample is very fine, and is also in much 
request among bakers. Oxford Prize is a short strawed 
woolly-eared Wheat, yields largely, but in damp seasons is 
particularly liable to be damaged by the weather. These, then, 
constitute the principal varieties grown, but the greatest 
demand in the Stirling market of late has been for Hunter’s 
and Red-chaff, both by bakere and growers, which warrants the 
inference that they are the best varieties to cultivate in the 
district, and if there is any difference, it is in favour of the 
Red-chaffed. : 
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2. Quentities to Sow.—The quantity sown is from 8 to 12 14 bushel per acre, and the dibbled at the rate of half a 


cokes per Scotch acre. : D 
last week in September till the middle of November, and in 
proportion as the sowing is early, and the soil in good condi- 
tion, we give the lesser quantity—or later and damp, we give 
the greater quantity; if at any time we pass the middle of 
November, 14 or 15 peoks are sown, as the case may be ; and 
when Wheat is sown after green crops, 2 or 3 pecks more seed 
is allowed than after fallow—seldom, however, exceeding 16, 

3. As to the comparative advantages of Drilling, Dibbling, and 
Sowing Broadcast.—The dibbling of Wheat has never been 
practised in this district, so far as I am aware, A mode of 
drilling was introduced by the late Mr. Murray, of Polmaise, 
and practised by him the few last years of his life, He at- 
tached a seed-hbox to the common plough, and ploughed the 
seed in, in rows, in every furrow—covering to the depth of 
Sinches, or thereby—the particular results of which I have 
not been able to ascertain. In October, 1843, I had prepared, 
for Wheat sowing, a piece of land which had grown a crop of 
Beans ; wet weather had set in before it was sown, and I did 
not get on it again until December ; part of the seed was then 
drilled in on Mr. Murray’s plan, and the rest ribbed, and I 
could perceive no difference in the crop between the two modes 
of sowing. I did not follow the drilling farther, as it was 
attended with additional trouble and expense; this expense, 
however, may be lessened by using drill-sowing machines, and 
I have the satiefaction to learn that such a machine has been 
introduced into the district through the Messrs, Drummond, of 
the Agricultural Museum, and which has been in operation 
this week on the farm of Steuarthall, in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, in the presence of several practical farmers and others 
interested in agriculture, who were highly satisfied with its work. 
The common practice is to make up the land four or five weeks 
previous to sowing, then sow broadcast and harrow. The 
mode of preparing land for Wheat which prevailed at one 
time was to give farm-yard manure to the fallow, with or with- 
out lime. Siace the introduction of draining, this has been 
abandoned, as the crop, after such treatment, ran too much to 
straw. One thing, however, has followed, and which has been 
the principal difficulty we have had to contend with in the cul- 
tivation of Wheat ; that where the Jand has been well fallowed, 
heavily limed, and not consolidated by wet or otherwise, pre- 
vious to, or immediately after sowing, the plants are apt to die 
out during winter, particularly on the more easy soils. Various 
expedients have been resorted to to obviate this, and with 
varied success ; the seed has been sown broadcast, and then 
ploughed in with a light furrow; it has been grubbed in with a 
heavy grubber, but neither of the plans hag fully succeeded ; 
the substitution of Turnip for bare fallow, ia certain cases, has 
been approved of as producing the desired result, In the 
autumn of 1842, which was very dry, after making up the 
fallowin the usual way, part of it had been limed, I ribbed 
from 12 to 14 inches wide ; sowed broadcast, and harrowed ; 
the other part got Rape dust instead of lime, and was ther 
sown broadcast; the portion that was ribbed stood the winter 
very well, and was a good crop ; the other lost the greater part 
of the plants, and produced very indifferently. The system I 
now follow is to have the land made up about the beginning of 
August, in such a way as it may be sown, butif the weather is 
suitable plough it again about the end of September, about 14 
days before sowing, to consolidate the land, and raise a clod to 
protect the plants during winter; if that cannot be attained, 
and if I consider the land not sufficiently compressed, or not 
enough of cover for the seed, I rib it as before described ; this 
plan has the advantage of affording a sufficient cover for the 
seed, without breaking down the clod, or reducing it to too fine 
a tilth by repeated harrowings, and the plants stand the winter 
better by having a firmer hold of the soil, The question very 
naturally presents itself here—Why is the drilling of cereal 
erops not more practised as a system? Tothis it may be 
replied, that it is still deemed problematical, whether or not 
apy of the benefits which accrue to the drilling of such crops on 
light soils would follow on the clays, and may, in a great 
measure, have prevented its extended adoption. 

Mr. Scorr, Craiglockhart, said: In regard to the 
questions submitted to the present meeting, I will offer 
a few observations : 

1. As to the best varieties of Wheat to sow, these may vary 
in different localities. On my own farm I have tried various 
kinds, Hunter’s, Hopetoun, Chiddam, Taunton Dean, Hick- 
lings, Uxbridge Talavera, Red-chaffed, Red-strawed, Fenton, 
Pearl, and some others ; but after repeated trials, Ihave found 
that on land in good condition fer autumn sowing, Fenton is 
most profitable, next to which probably Red-strawed ; the Red- 
chaffed is a short-strawed Wheat, which stands well up, but it 
is very liable to shake, and the straw breaks very much in 
threshing. For spring sowing, what has succeeded best with 
me is a variety of Talavera, and next toit Uxbridge; but the 
variety of Talavera which I have this season is the greatest 
crop Lever reaped of either spring or autumn sown; it was 
sown on the 12th of March and reaped on the 7th of September. 
2, As to quantity to sow per acre. I have heard various quan- 
tities recommended, from two-tenths of a bushel to 4 bushels 
peracre. I have never tried dibbling, but for drilling or sow- 
ing broadcast after green crops, I have generally found it most 
profitable to give what some may consider rather a liberal 
quantity of seed, beginning in the early part of the season, 
that is the end of September or beginning of October, with 
2 bushels, and increasing as the season advances, to 3 bushels 
per imperial acre, but I have seldom seen it advisable to sow 
Wheat in December or January ; if it cannot be got us before 
the beginning of December, it is better to postpone the sowing 
till February, after which period, fully 3 bushels per imperial 
acre should be allowed, as thick sowing greatly promotes the 
early ripening of the grain, whereas, if too thin sown both the 
straw and grain will have a tendency to be coarse and in- 
ferior in quality. With regard to any advantage to be derived 
from drilling, I have generally found that on land which is 
perfectly clean, fully as great a crop will be obtained from 
sowing broadcast as from drilling, but if the land is dirty or 
subject to annual weeds, drilling is a decided advantage, by 
allowing the ground to be hoed in spring ; with regard to dib- 
bling, as before stated, I have had no experience, but I observe 
in the last Number of the Journal of Agriculture, a report of 
experiments made by Mr. Hay, of Whitrigg, in Roxburgh- 
shire, the two first of which is a comparative trial between 
dibbling and sowing broadcast, which shows that whilst the 
gross produce of Wheat, straw, and chaff is the same in both 
cases, about 4 bushels per acre of more grain is obtained from 
the dibbled portion. The quality of the dibbled Wheat is, how- 
ever, decidedly inferior ; it not only containing a greater 
quantity of light Wheat, but the good grain weighed only 
59 lbs. per bushel, whilst the grain from the broadcast portion, 
weighed 62 lbs. per bushel, Therefore if the difference in value 
of the grain be taken into consideration it is doubtful if any 
advantage was gained by dibbling. I may observe that in the 
report an error has been made which may probably be a mis- 
print ; the produce of 3 of an acre of each is thus stated : 
Broadcast, a. bushels Q tenths, good Wheat 62 lbs, per bushel. 


” ” of light. 
—— 
DE, 14 ,, equal per acre to 5 qrs. 
oe 4 6-10ths bushels, 
Dibbled, 11 bushels 93 tenths, good Wheat, 59 lbs, per bush, 
Om eS % 5, of light. 
2 ;, 2 4,) equal per acre to 8 qrs. 


aH 6 8-10ths bushels, 
Which should have been 6 qrs. 0 8-10ths bushels. 
In both of these experiments, the seed was sown on the same 
day, the 28th September: The broadcast at the rate of 


Our sowing season extends from the | 


bushel per acre, but the broadcast was reaped on the 19th of 
August, and the dibbled on the 26th, being a difference of seven 
days, a matter of some importance in a late season, and which, 
with the inferior quality of the grain, corroborates the opinion 
I had previously formed as to the result that might be expected 
from thin sowing. In the same report Mr. Hay states that he 
sowed a field of Wheat on the 26th of August, at the rate of 
nearly 2 bushels of seed per acre, which proved to be too thick, 
and that it did not turn out so well as expected, the head being 
small, but it was reaped on the 13th of August, and weighed 
63 lbs, per bushel, being six days earlier, and 1 1b. per bushel 
heavier than what was sown with 14 bushel of seed ; however, 
this cannot be considered as a comparative trial, having been 
so much earlier sown; had it been sown with 1} bushel per 
acre, and that sown on the 28th of September with 2 bushels, it 
would have been a better proportion of seed; but I should 
think it doubtful if at any time it be prudent to sow Wheat so 
very early as the month of August, as the plant has a great 
tendency to get too far advanced before winter, and run to 
straw with a small head—to use an old local phrase, to be 
‘‘winter-proud and bum-bee headed.” 

Mr. Finniz, Swanston, said: I will briefly state the 
results of two experiments I made with different va- 


rieties of Wheat : 

In the autumn of 1836, farmers were much impressed with the 
idea that some of the English Wheats could be introduced with 
advantage, and participating inthe same feeling, I was induced 
to make a comparative trial of those of them most in vogue, 
with a selection obtained in the Edinburgh market of Scotch 
Wheats, but which, unfortunately, the day I did so, I found to 
consist principally of Hunter’s more or less pure. The autumn 
was most unfavourable for the raising of the Potatoes, and the 
wet weather immediately setting in, these two causes had led 
me almost to despair of sowing the field with Wheat that sea. 
son, A favourable opportunity presented itself on the 21st of 
December, and upon a portion where the soil was most inferior, 
I sowed the following kinds ; they were all cut the third week 
of the succeeding September, after a certain extent of land was 
measured off, in order to decide their respective productiveness. 
The following results were obtained :— 

Weight per Bushel.—bush. lbs, 
No. 1—Wheat selected in the Edinburgh market 
having no particular name, but very 


much resembling Hunter’s—gave ... 6 60 
», 2—Said to be a pure sample of Hunter's 
Wheat - an a 61 


3, 38—Uxbridge White Wheat 

», %4—Smooth-eared White ... 

» oO—Carrington White 

»» 6—Heckland’s Wheat 

ss 7—Red Essex ... 

», 8—Smooth-eared Red 

» 9—Blood Red ... art ae bee 

», 10—Selected in Edinburgh Market, being a 

good sample of Hunter’s ae <a 61 

I sent a bushel of each to be manufactured into flour, and 

obtained the following return :— 


[= 
ACCCAaIN 
or 
ao 


Weight " Produce | Total produce. 
No. of each Eaace in Eegduce Fine Flour. 
*|Bushel of Ringtone Third Bran Third Flour, 
Wheat. |" ‘| Flour. aos Bran. 
st. lbs.| st. lbs.| st. lbs.| st. Ibs. st. lbs, 
1 4 3 3 61 @ 44 0 104 4 2 
2 4 38 Se: 0 4 0 9% 4 12 
3 4 4 Ce! 0 5% 0 10% 4 38 
4 4 3 2 12% Q 43 0 13 4 2 
Bale Ar ie eo rp 0 4 0 11} 3 13% 
ere 2 2 113 0 5 0 113 4 0 
7 4 2 3.40 0 4 OF Tr Cae 
82) 0 4. 84 Sw 77 0 4% ou 4 Qk 
9 4 08 2 12 0 53 0 10% 3 13} 
10 4 43 Sg 0 43 0 104 | 4 34 


From the foregoing table—first, as regards the acreable pro- 
duce—the four most productive varieties stand thus :— 

1, Heckland’s. 2, Smooth-eared Red Wheat. 3. Red Essex, 
4, Hunter’s. 

But, then, as regards the weight per bushel], and productive- 
ness in flour, their position is reverse, viz. :— 

1. Hunter’s, 2. Smooth-eared, 3. Red Essex. 4. Heckland’s, 

If satisfied with that experiment, one might have been able 
to conclude that the succeeding year they were safe in sowing 
Heckland’s, the Smooth-eared, or Red Essex, in preference to 
Hunter’s ; but I found each successive year prove the contrary, 
and that, upon an average of seasons, Hunter’s gave the most 
profitable crop. My idea, whether right or wrong, was, that 
the late period of the season, when the different kinds were 
sown, gave, in that particular one, the baiance in favour of 
those that proved most prolific. My impression is, that in a 
very late season some English variety will suit best ; but when 
the seed-time can be got over by the month of November, a 
Scotch variety is fully more to be relied upon for general sowing 
in Scotland, For many years, therefore, I kept by Hunter’s, 
as the most remunerative on my farm. I afterwards became 
acquainted with the merits of the Hopetoun, and ultimately 
found it to be even preferable to Hunter’s Wheat, as it gave 
more straw, and fully as much produce in grain, and evidently 
of as good quality, In 1845 I made another comparative trial 
with the following, and the order in which I now state them 
were their productiveness :— 

1, Fenton, 2. Taunton Dean. 3. Red Wheat. 4, Hope- 
toun. 5, Pearl. 6 A mixture of themall. 7. Chiddam. 8. 
A white Wheat recently introduced from England, and much 
recommended, 

The soil upon which this experiment was made was rather of 
a loamy character, and very liable to give over-luxuriance in 
straw. After years, however, brought me to the following con- 
clusion :—That, except upon the land upon my farm liable to 
lodge, Hopetoun—on an average of years—was most re- 
munerative; but the Fenton better suited where the soil was 
likely to cause the crop to run much to straw. I have 
repeatedly sown the Red-chafi, Red-straw, and many others, 
which have been found to answer well on other farms ; but in 
the meantime I am disposed to adhere to the two kinds I have 
referred to. The portion of my farm where Wheat may be 
cultivated varies from 450 to 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the soil upon it, generally speaking, of medium 


| quality. 


The next point embraced in this day’s discussion is the 
quantity of seed necessary to sow. This must be regulated 
entirely according to the nature of the soil, climate, season of 
the year when sown, and condition of the land, and may vary, 
according to circumstances, from 6 pecks to 16 pecks per 
Scotch acre, I have found, upon my farm, if sown broadcast, 
3 bushels, or 12 pecks—if the seed time happens in the end of 
September, or in the month of October—is equivalent to 
4 bushels in those of November and December; and that old 
Wheat admits of being sown much thinner than new, and, 
when drilled, less is required than when sown broadcast, and 
that summer fallow laud will do with a half less than after 
Potatoes, Beans, or Turnips; and the very condition of the 
grain affects the quantity that ought to be sown. In short, no 
specific quantity can weil be stated; it is one of those parts of 
farm management which must be determined by the skill and 
observation of the agriculturist, Tue last point I would touch 
upon is the comparative advantages of drilling, dibbling, or 
sowing broadcast. I would therefore say, on all land having a 
large proportion of clay, or eyen with a moderate proportion, 
and when the furrow after the last ploughing leaves a sufficien 


bed and covering for the seed, nothing will succeed better than 
by sowing broadcast. On the other hand, when the Jand is so 
loose as not to leave a well raised up furrow for the seed, 
drilling is the next best to adopt, and if, as sometimes happens, 
continued rains prevent the drilling machine from working 
properly, the land may be ribbed by the common paring plough, 
or by a machine for the purpose, or even the seed ploughed in 
by alight furrow. The pressure now in use which follows 
three ploughs forming a bed for the seed, isa good preparation, 
but then in rainy weather that operation can be butimperfectly 
performed. In short, it juet comes to this, the farmer is the 
creature of circumstances, his knowledge must be acquired in 
the field, and must either adopt one or other of these opera. 
tions, keeping in view, in the first place, to deposit the seed at 
a sufficient depth, and secondly to consolidate the light land 
as much as possible. 

Mr. Waker Rannig, jun., Inchyra, sent the follow- 
ing paper : 

The varieties of white Wheat chiefly grown in the Carse of 
Gowrie are the Red-chaffed, Uxbridge, Hunter, Hopetoun, and 
Fenton, I might enumerate several additional kinds, occa- 
sionally introduced from England, such as the Talavera, Chid- 
dam, &c. ; these, however, after a few years’ trial, have been 
generally abandoned as unsuited to our climate. The Red- 
chaffed is a very fine Wheat, and is best suited for land which 
throws up much straw; its defects are want of bulk for the 
generality of soils, getting thin on the ground towards harvest, 
susceptibility of injury from shake, and a liability to blight in 
certain seasons, The Uxbridge produces a fine sample, and 
plenty of straw; it has been grown here for several years and 
continues to give satisfaction. The Hunter Wheat was long 
held in estimation, being not only hardy but fine in quality, 
and well-liked by bakers ; it is now in great measure discon- 
tinued, its place being taken by varieties considered more pro- 
ductive. Of all the varieties I have enumerated, the Hopetoun 
and Fenton are at present most in repute, The Hopetoun 
produces a good sample and plenty of straw, and, in this latter 
respect, is superior to the others. However, from its being 
subject to the attacks of the fly, it does not often realise, on 
being threshed out, the expectations which its bulk, when 
growing, would indicate. My experience at present would 
clearly give the preference to the Fenton Wheat, as being 
better adapted than any of the others to this district, where 
want of straw is not a usual complaint; from repeated com- 
parative trials I should say that it exceeds the Hopetoun in 
produce by 1 quarter per acre—the reason of its superior grain- 
producing property is, that it seems to be more capable of resist- 
ing the depredations of the fly, which frequently does immense 
injury. I have heard it remarked that in the Fenton Wheat a 
shorter time elapses between the bursting of the ear, and the 
period of its being full shot, than in the other kinds, and 
consequently that the fly has not the same opportunity 
of doing hurt. Red Wheats are not extensively grown here. 
I have lately introduced Spalding Red, and find it very prolific 
both as to straw and grain, and well suited for secondary land. 
The bearded variety, known by the name of April Wheat, I am 
in the custom of growing; its early ripening habits cause it in 
many cases to be substituted for a Barley crop. It succeeds 
best when sown about the middle of April, The proper quan- 
tities of seed is a subject upon which a great variety of opinion 
exists. Believing, as I do, that we err in sowing too thick, [ 
sow my fallow with two bushels, and Wheat after crop, with 
three bushels per Scotch acre, and these quantities I find sufii- 
cient, if the land is drained and in good condition. I consider 
the best time for sowing fallow Wheat to be from the 18th till 
the end of September, and Wheat after crop, during the whole 
of the following month. It is rarely that Wheat can be advan- 
tageously sown after October, unless upon very dry soils. The 
dibbliog of Wheat is unknown in this district, neither has 
drilling hitherto been much practised—the broadcast system 
being almost universal. As I grow Wheat on a considerable 
extent of light dry loam, I am in the habit of using an imple. 
ment called a presser, which follows the ploughs when plough- 
ing the seed furrow, and makes arut of from 4 to 5 inches in 
depth between each furrow slice; this I find to be an excellent 
plan, as it insures the seed being put in at an equal depth, and 
prevents any being lost. It also consolidates the land, and to 
acertain degree counteracts the injurious action of the frost 
and sun, in throwing out the young plants during spring. Im 
short, I consider that this method, when carefully gone about, 
is little inferior to the drill—Mr. Dickson, Saughton Mains, 
said: My practice is to sow my Wheat in the months of October 
and November, The quantity of seed I sowis from 2 to 2§ 
bushels per imperial acre, commencing with 2 bushels, and, as 
it gets later in the season, increasing the quantity to 24 bushels ; 
itis all put in with the drill machine, which I consider much 
the best mode of sowing Wheat. Indeed, I am surprised that 
there should be any difference of opinion on this subject, as the 
drill places the Wheat in the precise position and depth that 
the sower chooses, I can easily understand that there may be 
a difference of opinion in regard to the distance between the 
drills ; but this can also be regulated to any width that may 
be desired, I consider broadcast sowing a great waste of seed, 
and an unsatisfactory mode of sowing, one portion of the seed 
being left on the surface, and another portion buried too deep ; 
so that the braird comes up unequally, Next to drilling, I 
approve of the use of the presser before sowing, which leaves 
an equal depth of seed-bed for the Wheat; but the presser is 
attended with this disadvantage, that the Wheat s0 sown cannoé 
be hoed in spring, which I hold to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the successful cultivation of the Wheat crop, I believe 
every farmer has observed the great advantage which any 
autumn-sowa or planted garden crop derives from the first 
spring hoeing ; for instance, early Cabbagesa: and he can easily 
understand that autumn-sown Wheat, being placed in similar 
circumstances, will be equally benefited. The hoeing of Wheat 
is very generally practised in many counties of England, but to 
a very limited extent in Scotland; and having practised it my- 
self for several years, and found my crop greatly improved by 
it, I would impress on others the propriety of giving it a fair 
trial, and I have not the least doubt they will find the same 


result as myself, 
Rebiewo, 


Opinions on Practical Agriculture in the Hundred a, 


Wirral, Cheshire. By the Wirral Agricultural 
Improvement Society. J. Cross, Stamp Office, 
Birkenhead. 


Tus is an interesting and useful pamphlet. It con- 
tains the resolutions and conclusions of a Farmer’s 
Club on such subjects as Draining, Fencing, Rotations 
of Crops, Manure, Autumn Seedings, Storing of Roots, 
Cattle Feeding, Milch Cows, Horses, Farm Servants, 
Spring Seeding, Clover and Grass Seeding, Root Crops, 
Hay-making, Harvest, Implements, and Farm Accounts, 
What could be a better table of contents for an agri- 
cultural work? And the different topics are clearly 
and intelligently discussed, so that the whole perform- 
ance is one which, while it reflects great credit on the 
district whose practice it criticises or describes, is at 
the same time well calculated to benefit readers in other 
parts of the country. We select a passage appropriate 
to the present season. 

Autumn Seeding.—“ Wheat is allowed by all farmers 
to be their staple product, and in this district it is, in 


702 
conjunction with the proceeds of the dairy, their sheet- 
anchor ; and the best means of getting a large quantity 
of it should be their constant study, for nothing can 
make up on a farm for the failure of this valuable erop ; 
therefore we propose to review shortly the different 
preparations for it. 

“There ig no doubt that on suitable land the best 
preparation for Wheat is Potatoes [This, however, 
is an opinion which, in many other parts of the coun- 
try, will be stoutly disputed] ; one great benefit 
dérived from this crop is, that it effectually cleans the 
ground when properly attended to, which is one of the 
greatest objects to be attained in good husbandry. But 
as only a small part of the land intended for Wheat can, 
under the most favourable circumstances, be planted 
with this root, and by its great failure of late years, that 
quantity is considerably reduced, it is, therefore, ne- 
eessary to consider what are the other preparations best 
suited for it ; and before we enter into that, it is as well 
to state that there is in the Hundred a small portion of 
light land, every acre of which should always be covered 
with crops of some kind ; and roots of every deseription 
are excellent, and the best preparations for Wheat. But 
the greater part of the district consists of heavy land, 
and the Society does not consider it by any means a 
settled question, that it is advantageous to grow on such 
land a great breadth of Turnips, though a most valuable 
root, and a very good! preparation for Wheat in some 
seasons, and after which it is frequently sown, and ad- 
yisedly so ; but the low price of grain for eattle-feeding, 
caused by * free-trade,” makes it doubtful whether it is 
not better to buy some of it for them, rather than grow 
go many Turnips. Indeed, so far, the conclusion is 
unavoidable, that on the wet and undrained Jand, and 
occasionally on the drained portion when it becomes 
dirty, the most economical and only sure plan is to have 
a naked fallow ; which, in such cases, is the best prepa- 
ration for Wheat. To do this, the land should be broken 
up to the full depth you intend to go, immediately after 
Wheat sowing is finished, or as early in the autumn as 
you can, ploughed into small butts to expose plenty of 
surface, and keep the land dry ; and as the great object 
of this expensive process is to clean the land, no oppor- 
tunity should be lost of working it well through the 
summer, when the weather is hot and dry. 

“Lea Wheat having had several trials in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the majority of cases having proved a 
failure, it cannot be recommended as a general prac- 
tice ; but when it is tried, a dressing of lime, or about 
three loads of gas lime, or four bushels of common salt, 
ploughed in per statute acre, will have the best effect ; 
and if sown upon one furrow, if ought to be run over 
with a land-presser, drawn by one strong horse, and 
following two ploughs ; but, as a general rule, 2 sum- 
mer’s fallow, a crop of Beans, Vetches, ox root crop, 
should follow a ley before Wheat is sown. 

“ Wheat will answer well after Beans, provided the 
land is clean, but otherwise it ought not to be sown ; it 
will also answer very well on heavy land, after Vetches, 
which in many cases is a better preparation than Tur- 
nips, as the land ean be cleaned after they are mown, 
and the Wheat put in, in good time. 

« When Wheat is sown after fallow on wet undrained 
land, and there is any quantity to be done, it is best to 
begin the end of September, or beginning of October, as 
it is seldom the weather will allow you to continue long 
without hindrance. Many prefer ploughing Wheat in 
on a fallow, and all think it should be put in as 
soon after it is ploughed as possible; but this 
cannot be done always; and when such is the case, 
it has been found best to leave two rounds in every 
rein [What is a rein?] unploughed till the day 
the Wheat is sown; if wet weather intervenes be- 
tween the ploughing and seeding, the reins get into 
very bad condition, and cannot be worked so early by 
some days as when left unploughed, neither will it cover 
the seed go wells this applies to other land equally as 
much as fallows. All Wheat on heavy land should be 
in, if possible, by the end of November; if any remains 
undone after the middle of December, it had much 
better be left till February, as great risk is run by 
sowing it in the middle of winter, and nothing as regards 
time in its growth is gained by it. On light land it is 
not so particular ; but even on that, February is a better 
month than January. 

“ Change of seed every year from a different part of 
the country is strongly advised ; long experience has 
proved the benefit of it, and a strong illustration of the 
case occurred to one of the members of this Society last 
season. He sowed some Wheat the second year only 
in a field of his, and, by its side, a sackof exactly the 
same deseription of Wheat, originally from the same 
stock, but fresh from a distance that year, and the 
difference in favour of the crop from the sack of new 
Wheat was very remarkable, and convincing that a 
yearly change is beneficial. 

“ With regard to the best kinds of Wheat for the 
district, and, at the same time, to snit the markets, the 
best yet found out for profit are, for rich land the Wa- 
terloo white Wheat, and Spalding’s Prolific, a red kind, 
for the poorer descriptions. The quantities of seed 
must vary very much with circumstances ; there is no 
doubt that less seed than is usually sown would some- 
times answer, but Wheat is a crop the farmer cannot 
afford to run unnecessary risk with, and the Society 
does not advise much under two measures for the 
earliest, and more than that for the latest sown. 

Drilling has answered very well where it has been 
tried, the rows at about seven inches apart, and on light 
jJand it secures a better root than broadcast ; it re- 
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quires less seed, and sows it very regularly. Ribbing 
is a system approved by some, but it has not yet been 


much tried.” 


Calendar of Operations. 
OCTOBER, 
An Essex Farm, Oct. 21.—The horses have been employed 
this last week ploughing up Bean land for Wheat, and it does 


beautifully. 


We have sown a few 
summer fallowed), and no land could dress better ; 
more like a garden bed than a ploughed field, 
is now becoming general in this part, 


acres of silt land (that is, 
it looks 
Wheat sowing 
except with some old 


practical men, who say that Wheat will not do well unless 


the land is pasty, 


and turns 
a brick when turned out of the mould. 


over in ploughing, just like 


The fact is, that 


there is not a chance of putting Wheat in otherwise, one 
season out of twenty on the heavy land in this neigh- 


bourhood ; 


and ten, he cannot judge whether 
and is apt to stick 


for Wheat or not, 
prejudices. 


therefore, as a man’s life is but three score 


a good seed-bed is best 
to his forefathers’ 


We have begun this week to take up Mangold ; 


they are a much better crop than Turnips—I may say quite an 


average crop, 
ones ; this is so every year, 


and the Globes are much superior to the long red 
according to my observation, and 


all cattle Jike them best ; but neither one nor the other should 


be given to auy breeding 
cause abortion. 


stock, more particularly sows, as they 
We have this year tried a new implement 


(Bentall’s broadshare) to break up the stubble, and find it the 


best of anything we have scen 


for that purpose; with it no 


land need be foul, as you may begin directly after harvest, and 


go over most of your stubble in a few weeks. 
This gives.the annual weeds a chance 


day, with three horses. 


to veretate before winter, and you t 
prevent their spoiling your crop next year. E, 


tree, Lissen, 


It does 4 acres a 


ne chance to kill them, and 
X., near Brain- 


————————— LT 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Accounts: EF. W@have published your question in the Home 
Correspondence section of the Paper. 
Beans: Constant Reader. We should prefer Beans with alittle 


Linseed to anything else. 


And Beans alone, with Turnips, 


for sheep, we should prefer to oileake. 


Buack BaRLey: J 
ruary. 
Booxs : London Cowfeeder. 


P. Sow early in spring—i. ¢., 


late in Feb- 


The best works on diseases of the 
cow are ‘‘ White Cattle Medicine,” 


latest edition, and 


* Cattle,” by Wm. Youatt. W. CO. & 


Drains: & G Thomas. A flat tile, 
against the side of it, will leave as per- 


drain, and tilted up 


too large for the bottom of the 


manent a conduit for the water beneath it as the mole-plough 


would, but not more so. 


Your pond into whieh the drains 


yun must be kept dry, by having a pervious bottom, or by 
artificial means, such as a windmill, and perhaps a steam- 


engine, or it will not act. 


Grass SEEDS: 


Tiverton, You had better sow them with a thin 


seeding of Barley—not with Rape, to be eaten down with 


sheep, The best 


Carrots ever we grew were from 3 cwt. per 


acre of Peruvian guano, sown broadcast on land which had 
been sown with Italian Rye-grass in the previous corn crop, 


and dug in in February. 


Sow the manure a fortnight before 


the seed—the latter to be drilled on the flat in rows 18 inches 


apart. 
Kout Rast: 

and pull them as wanted. 
Mr. RicpEn’s Farm: A Canny 


Old Subscriber. You may leave them in the land, 


Scot. Your letter shall appear 


next week, with Mr. Wilson’s admirable critique on Mr. 


Milner’s pamphlet. 
Norsk oF THRESHING MACHINE 
the law. 


action for damages against its promoters ; 


: RG. We are not learned in 
‘A nuisance forme, we believe, good ground for an 


but what the legal 


definition of a nuisance is we do not know. 


Soot AND SALT: 


Curate. Thirty 


bushels of soot and 2 cwt. of 


salt is a good dressing for an acre, i.¢., about 3 or 4 07, of the 


former and less than 
Weicut oF Roots: L B 8. 
probably weigh 19, 18, and 


of next spring, respectively. 


1 oz. of the latter per square yard. 
A ton of Mangold Wurzel will 
16 cwt. in March, April, and May 


Both Swedes and Mangold 


Wurzel grow now as rapidly as at any time; but we have 


had all ours (1500 tons) harvested 


already ; because the risk 


of injuring the land by hauling in wet weather is too great, 


About Turkeys next week. 


Markets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Nov. 2. 
Vegetables are abundantly supplied, and Hothouse Grapes and 


Pine-apples are plentiful, 


Melting Peaches are over, 


but some 


Michaelmas ones may still be bad. Oranges and Lemons 


though searcer are sifficient for the demand, 


Plums and 


Pears are still received from the Continent, but the former 


less plentifully. 
are good in quality, 


Filberts are dearer. 
and so are Potatoas. 
salading ave sufficient for the demand. 


Carrots and Turnips 
Lettuces and other 
Mushroom are scarce, 


Cut Fiowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Asters, Fuchsias, 


Mignonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, Bignonia venusta, 
Heliotropes, and Roses. 


floribunda, 


Stephanotis 


FRUITS. 


Pine-appies, per ib., 33 to 5s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,1s'to 38 

— Portigal, p. lb., 8d tols 
Peaches, per doz,, 3s to 108 
Melons, each, 1s to 38 
Plums, p. punnet, 1s to 266d 
Pears, per doz,, 1s. to 38 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples,deasert,p. beh, 336d to 8s 

— kitchen, do., 386d to6s 
Lemons, per’doz., 1s to2s 

VEGET 

Scarlet Runners, p. half sieve, 

1s to ls 6d 
Brussels Sprouté,do.,1s to leéd 
Cabbages, per'doz., 6d to ls 
Greens, p. doz, bun.,1s6d to 286d 
Cauliflowers, p. doz, ls to 48 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 

“ percwt., 286d to 48 

= per buch,, 186d to 28 6d 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, 1s to 28 
Red Beet, pet doz., 6d to le 
Cucumbers, p. doz,, 4d to 1s 
Radishes, pet doz., 1s tols 6a 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to1s'6d 
Carrots, per doz., 28 to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. puunet, 6d'tols 
Spinach, p.half sieve, 6d’ to is 
Onions, p. bunch, 24 to 3d 


— 


« Spanish, p.doz., 1s 6d'40'46 | 


Oranges, per doz., 2s to 38 
per 100, 8s to 2458 
Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
Almonds, per peck, 6e 

== pweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s to 28 
p. bush., 12s to 246 
Nuts, Barcelona, p- bush., 20s 

to 22 


8 
= Brazil, p. bsh,, 12s to 14s 
Filberts, per 100 Ibs,, 60s to'658 


ABLES. 


Shallots, por lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8d 
Artichokes, p.'doz,, 28 to 3s 
Vegetable Marrows, per doz., 
6a to 1s 6d 
Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
Cos, p. score, 6d to ls6d 
Endive, per score, ls to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d'to'3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., le'to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 1s tols 6d 
per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d'te 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d todd 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d'to 8d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 28 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d tols 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to4d 
Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.l2bunch,, 6dtodd 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SmiTHFIELD, Oct, 31, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to76s 
Inferior ditto... ... 63 68 

Rowen ww. om 60 65 
New Hay we 


65 


84 


Inferior ditto... 
New Hay 
Old Clover 


_ 


78 


ee 


Clover i. sa. so» 658 to 808 
Secondcut ... «. 68 72 
BESO) «aun renee soon eee rat 


J, GooPER. 


CumppRLAND MaxR«ceEt, Oct. 31. 
Prime Meadow Hay ae to 78s | 
0 


Inferior ...  « 65s8td 72s 

New Clover ... _— — 

Straw oy eee oes 24 30 
JosHua BAKEB, 


{]COAL MARKET.—Fnripay, Nov, 1. 
Eden Main, 15s. 6d. ; West Hartley, lis. 6d.; Wallsend 
Riddell, 15s. ; Wallsend Maswell, 16s. 6d.; Wallsend Hetton 
14s,—Ships at market, 43, - 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Oct. 28, 

Al‘hough there is a considerable falling off in the supply of 
Beasts, the number is still large, and the demand small; con- 
sequently prices cannot be quoted on the average higher. A 
clearance cannot be effected of inferior qualities, Thesupply of 
Sheep is nearly as large as on Monday last ; however, some of 
the choicest descriptions make rather more money, The num- 
ber of Calves is quite adequate to the demand. Our foreign 
supply consists of 1891 Beasts, 5050 Sheep, 120 Calves, and 
200 Pigs. 

Perst.of8iba.—s d6 8 da 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, dc. «. B 6to38 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ...310—4 2 
Ditto Shorn PPO CPN; ny 
Beasts, 4579; Sheepand Lambs, 


Per st. of 8lbs—s ds d 
Best Long-wools, 3 408 8 
Ditto Shorm ary see ee 
Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 2 
Ditto Shorn .,. .. — 
Lambs Peat, cee 
Calves wn ws « 2 4—-3 6 
Pigs .. ape oe 4 0 
25,450; Calves, 130; Pigs, 600. 
Frupay, Nov, 1. 

_ We have only a moderate supply of Beasts, but the demand 
is 80 small that it is difficult to dispose of any except the 
choicest kinds. The supply of Sheep is not large, but quite 
sufficient for the trade; indeed, on the average prices are 
lower. There are very few buyers for Calves ; although the 
the number is small, prices are no better. The foreign supply 
consists of 477 Beasts, 1380 Sheep, 153 Calves, and 80 Pigs. 
The number of Milch Cows is 85. 

Best Long-wools. 8 4to8 6 


Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. .. 8 4to3 8| Ditto Shorn ahi, apa, = cah 

Best Short-horhs 3 2—3 6| Ewes&2dquality2 4—3 0 

2a quality Beasts 2 4—219| Ditto Shorn ove 
Lambs... «. 


Best Downs and 
Calves ... os 
se 


oe 


Half-breds ...3 8—4 0 


Ditto Shorns 4s. ssn —_ ve } 1 Tage Shon SE 
Beaste, 962 ; Sheep and Lambs, 4399; Calves, 265, Pigs, 580. 


HOPS.—Fxrivax, Noy. 1. 

Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report that the market is 
very firm, in consequence of the duty being likely to fall very 
gonelieneine under the late estimate, It is now 220,000/. to 

25,0001, 


POTATOES.—Sournwank, Oct. 28. 

The Commiltee report that the arrivals coastwise during the 
past week have been very limited, but weare so well supplied 
by rail, that it is with difficulty the following prices are ob- 
tained :—York Regents, per ton, 708. to/80s, ; Perth do,, 60s. to 
65s.; Fifeshire do., 55s, to 60s.; Wisbeach and Cambridgeshire 
do., 60s. to 655; foreign whites, 50s. to 55s. 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, Oct, 28.—The eupply of English Wheat by land- 
carriage samples this morning was small, which enabled 
factors to realise it on the terms of last week. Foreign was 
in moderate demand only, but we observe no alteration in 
its vaiue.—Fine Epglish and foreign Barley maintains our 
quotations.—Beans must be written 1s., and Peas of ali sorts 
Is, to 2s, per qv. cheaper,—The Oat trade is not brisk; old 
English and foreign support last week’s rates; new Irish, how- 
ever, must be written 6d, to 1s. per qr. lower. 

PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. Sy 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk .., White 43—46| Red ...... 
— — fine selected runs ...ditto ae Red ...... 

y) 


Red ....4 
Foreign 
Barley, grind. &,distil., 228to 23s,..Chev,|26—29 Malting 
Foreign....Grinding and distilling! 17—23 Malting 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
— Scotch and Lincolnshire ...Potato|20—23|Feed ..,)19—21 
aekessiteaobaayins Potato|16—20|Feed ,,,|14—17 
Poland and Brew|18—22|Feed ...)15—18 
we hone sesrsareeveres|20—28) Foreign 


rton| — 
Tick|26—28|Harrow |26—28 
, 8 inds Longpod 
esis! «  cevsavecesenveeee SEAL! | 24—84| Egyptian |22—23 
Peas, white, Essex and Kent...... ‘olk,,,|30—32 
Maple..,...30s to 318........ 


8 6. 
38—45 
—42 


24—26 
20—24 


K|36—40 


e 
Fleur, 
29—86|Norfolk |29—36 


commands extreme prices.—Beans 
Phre is a-heavy sale for white Peas, and soft Danish are pur- 
chaseable at 27s, to 28s, per qr.—The Oat trade is firm, and 
prices unaltered.—Flour is rather a sluggish sale, but without 
alteration in price. 
IMPERIAL WHe£AT./BABLEY. 
AVEBAGES, : 
Sept. 21,....00. 
8 


Peas, 
293 5d\29s 5d 
29 5 }20 0 
29 6 |21 3 
29 6139 7 
29 7 \29 5 
28.10 {40 6 


Oars,; Bre. ; Beans. 


24610d|\17s 14/268 44 
8 |16 10 |26 4 

16 8 |26 7 

17 1 \% 8 

16 7 \26 7 

16 8 }26 1 


19 
WGirrvvvves 


—— 


Agegreg. Aver. 16 10 }26 1 
Duties on Fo- 
reign Grain 10 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks*Corn Averages. 
Paices, |SEPT.21.,SEPT.28,| Ocr, 5, \OCT. 12, Ocr. 19. Oct. 


———— nn ial 


42s 8d 

4227-4 

42 2 

41 2 

39 10 - 

39 9 i 


a 
Lrverpoon, FRipay, Ocr. 25,—At our market to-day English 
and foreign Wheat of all descriptions met aa extremely slow 
demand, only afew parcels having been disposed of, aud those 
on rather easier terms. Ivish new Wheat being svarce, re- 
mained unaltered in value. All kinds of American Flour are 
in fair request to-day, at the fullxates of Tnesday last. French 
Flour goes off freely at full prices. Barley, Beans, and Peas 
having been taken sparingly to-day, were the turn cheaper. 
In Malt no variation. Oats and Oatmeal, upon a moderate de« 
mand, maintained our last currency. Although we had less 
business doing in Indian Gorn than before, holders were firm 
at our last quotations:——TUESDAY, Ocr, 29,—Notwithstanding 
the extent of our supplies, which are very large, the trade has 
shown tolerable steadiness during the week, and very litde 
variation has occurred in the quotations. There was a thin 
attendance at our market this moroing, and the trade was 
dull throughout. No alteration was made in the value 0 
Wheat, or of any artiele. The best feature im the trade's 
favour was the little disposition to sell Flour, after 80 large an 
arrival, by taking lower rates ; it is mostly going into store. 


—— 
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GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PITt- 

GR AMES; AND PLATE Q@LASS FOR DWELLINGS, — 
HOMAS MILLINGLON begs to hand the sizes of 
a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 

boxes of various sizes. In all cases, unless the whole box is 

taken of either size, extra must be charged as specified. 

13s. 6d. per box ; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 


6 inches by 4 inches, 64 inches by 5 inches 


6 y Cia sy) BLD ss; 
63 3, by ae Oy a 
63 49 by 44 os 63 * by 6 = 
6 bie (Emer “5 64 5, by 6 


6 » by F : : 
15s, per box ; or 2}d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
7 inches by 4 inches 74 inches by 54 inches 


7 by 44s, 7 by 6} 
rT oes, a 2 iar 
73» by 5 ” 7g 59 by 64 yy 
ties bY Ot _ 45 8 6 


” by ” 
17s. 6d. per box ; or 2}d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
9 inches by 7 inches | 10 inches by 8 imeches 
8 ” by 8 ” 10 4, by 9 ” 
” by 8 ” 10 ” by 10 ”» 
9 ” b 9 ” 


20s. per box ; 2 2fd. per foot if less than one box be'taken : 

11 inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 

a eo, BP, 

12 by 9 ” Can byl0 ;, 
Boxes charged Is. each extra. 

T. M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent, 

Glass cut to any other size required, in either 16 0z., 21 02., 
26 oz., or 32 oz. 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

T, Miztincron’s Patent Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and 
uniform, the best manufactured. A small sample will be sent, 
upon application, to prove it. 

Cur TO ORDER IN PANEs. 
Sin. thick, | } in, thick, 


Not above 15 inches long a | OS. 6d, 0s. 11d, 

Above 15 inches and notabove 35 ...| 0 8 1 ia 4 
ot 2 a 50 0 94 1 3 
» 50 F 53 15 To “ies: 
Si oH ete LOD oes ah Pat 

100 inches and above .., ve - evs F.<6 


This is not the article that some of the trade decry, 
HAnrtey’s Patent Rough Plate, also, supplied in any quan- 
tity, which is rather cheaper. 
In SQUARES CUT IN THE 81ZES ORDERED, Per Foot. 
Under 8by 6 0s, 4d. 


Sby 6andunder 10 by 8 ... “6 in rer) «0 “4 
1l0by 8 j; l4by10 ... bed sts des aa Om 
14 by 10 pS 14 ft., or sizes not exceeding 20ins,long0 5} 

1} ft. x 3 = a 30 en OatG 

8 ” 4 ” » 30 » 0 65 

4 > - oO 7 39 3) eh 0 7 

5 » 6 ” ” 40 ” 0 7 

6 H 8 3 ” 45 ” 0 68 

8 ” 10 ” ” 50 ” 0 9 
19 ” 12 ” ” 60 op. tape eke 
12 ¥ 15 ay # FO) yt abst 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, GLASS PANTILES, SLATES, &c. 


ee 


MILK PANS 
PASTRY PINS 


i=. Fa 
: GYACINTH FLOWER Disels 
PROPAGATINGSBEE CUCUMBER GLASSES 


MILK PANS 2s, to 6s. each, Iland-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, Id. per inch ; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s, per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wooden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &e.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d. ; 6 tubes, 10s, Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &c. 

THOMAS MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON, 


WA ITCHELL’S MINERAL BLACK PAINT. — 


This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fenoing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by its pre- 
yention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, &c., particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
Situations. For Brick Walls itis highly serviceable as a pre- 
¥entive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. It is also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 ewt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt., quite ready for use, by 

James Puitiirs and Co, (‘he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate- 
Street Without, London. 


’NO NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN who require 
a plentifal and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions, 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 30 
times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 
THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED ; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


: GREENHOUSES, 

LS bec FREEMAN, Hornovuse Buiter and Hor 

WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to solicit the attention of the gentry to his low prices 
for cash: Good substantial built Greenhouses, fixed complete, 
42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 901.: 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 501. ; 
123 feet long, 10 feet wide, 307. A large assortment of Con- 
servatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cucumber Boxes, iron 
Handlights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c. Estimates for any 
Sie in the above line, either in wood or iron;*or for park 

cing. 


R. 

AGRICULTURE.—These Implements have been invented 
to introduce an improved system of cultivation, and a more } 
scientific method of depositing the seed. A Prospectus and | 
Lecture on the different methods may be obtained (gratis) by 
applying to Messrs, Duraug and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, | 
Red Lion-square, London. 


AND DRAINING AND iMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter. 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament. 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 
offices. Tuomas May, Seeretary. 


LOUGHING SEASON.—THE TWO GUINEA 
PLOUGH! Cheapest in the world, Made to suit the 
times. Warranted. The Wedlake Chaff-cutter, surpassed by 
none; warranted to stand 20 years and upwards. The Grass 
Mowing Machine; the New Dibbler, outdoing all others; the 
Metallic Churn and American ditto. Very liberal discount for 
cash to meet the times.—118, Fenchurch-street, Mark-lane, 
Actual manufacturers, 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 
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C HARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (ate 
W. anv ©, YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &ce., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 

22, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, d&e. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where iis Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 

he Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will.amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, conwletely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most efii- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs, 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24ins., 1s.; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s, 6d, per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost «..£315 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide oe « 60 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide ee «oe 6 5 O 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide oe wat 10. 0 


If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, inmany instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y, and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

©. D. Youne and Oo. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netiing than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at Is. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D, Youne & Co, manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts. of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


Gaeta WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


Td. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


aoe 


Gaivan- Japanned 
ised, Iron. 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d, per yd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, ‘strong Pr rch 3 6s 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, pose 2s a 9 As 
lg-inch ,, light ve tn 18"; 6 
li-ineh =,, strong ” «se 10 P’ 8 ” 
Li-ineh ,, 9«enttastrong ,, 14 ny ld 
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All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one+ 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d, 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

Matiufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


ARMOUTH BLOATERS.—GENUINE AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY. 
Yarmouth has for centuries been justly celebrated for its 
well-known ** Yarmouth Bloaters,” the delicacy of which, when 
obtained in their genuine state, requires no comment. Such 


an opportunity is now offered ; and they can be forwarded to 
any part of the kingdom (on receipt of a post-oflice order), at 
10s. per 100, or 6s, per 50 (package included).—All orders to be 
addressed to Mr. FreDERIcK BrougHToN YouELL, Church- 
square, Great Yarmouth, 


“Oe ee 703 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHI 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, ae 


ARISN 
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King’s-road, 
Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot« 


Jy WEEKS anp CO,, Chelsea, 
e 

water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa~ 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state.of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, d&c., forwarded on 
application.—J. Werxs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological 

Society by the Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at 
their Gardens in the Regent’r-park, from 11 to 4 o’clock, 
Vistors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early, Admission 1s. ; ox Mondays, 6d. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular and 
authentic case of restoration of the human hairis worthy 

of observation, more particularly as it-relates to an article of 
high and universal repute during the last half century. “Mr. 
A. Hermann, of Queen-atreet, Solio, had been quite bald for 
some time past, and had tried various preparations for the 
reeovery of his hair, but without any beneficial result. He was 
then induced to try the effects of ‘Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ 
and after daily applying it for about two months, he, much to 
his gratification, had his hair quite restored, and now possesses 
a beautiful head of hair. This fact speaks too strongly for 
itself to require comment.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented success 
of this discovery in restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need com- 
ment. For Children itis especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of 
the fine-comb unnécessary. Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—F amily Bottles 
(equal to 4 small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s, per bottle, 

*,* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL engravéd in two lines on the 
Wrapper ; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters, 

Sold by A. Rowand and Sows, 20, Watton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists anc Perfumers. 


CAUTION, 

N IGHT LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 

LIGHTS (Patented 30th January, 1844), CHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocets and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d. 
per box, The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. The object of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to examine the name on the boxes, so as to insure their 
getting what they intend, 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lightiaz); to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex- 
periesce in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be cavefully compared 
agg'o all the above particulars, 

N.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, oa which is stamped 

*Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert Lights, 

Price’s Parent CANDLE Company, Belmont, Vauxhall. 


HE SECRET ART OF DISCOVERING CHA- 

RACTER FROM HANDWRITING is stil) practised by 
MR. ELLISON with astonishing success. His startling reve- 
lations of the mental and moral qualities, talents, and defects 
of his applicants fills the four pages of a sheet of paper, the 
style of description differing from anything yet attempted. 
Test this by sending any specimen of the writing of yourself or 
of those in whom you are interested (inclosing 15 postage 
stamps), addressed to Mr. Ex1son, Protessor of Graphiology, 
151, Strand, London, 


RY anp ALSOP’S IMPROVED SULPHURA- 
TOR and FUMIGATOR.—A Portable Machine for Diffus- 
ing Sulphur amongst Plants affected with Mildew, uch as 
Vines, Wall-trees, Heaths, Peas, &e. This Machine has been 
improved by F. and A. making it less complicated and more 


perfeély effective, and’they flatrer theniselves that nothing can 
be brought into notice to compete with it for usefulness and 
simplicity of ‘eonstraction. Extract.“ No garden can be 
complete in its arrangements without it ». Gardener's Magazine 
of Botuny ond Florists’ Guide, Oct, 1850. Orders sent for the 
above'to Fay and Ansop, Lee, Kent, will meet with prompt ai- 
tention, Manufactured also for agricultural purposes.—Noy. 2. 


EAFNESs,—New Discovery.—-THE ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR ; an extraordinary, powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, eatirely different from ail 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or pro- 
bably ever ean be, produced. Ib is modelled to the ear, sotnat 
iit rests within, Without projecting. Beig of the same colour 
as the skin, it is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy 
general conversation, to hear distimetly at ebarch and at public 
assemblies. The unpleasaat sensation of sioging noises in vhe 
lear’s is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. Invaluable wewly-invented Spec- 
tacles, Powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses ; also a 
curious, very small, powerful 'W aisteoat Pocket Glass, only the 
size of a Walnut, to discern objdets at the divtance of four or 
five miles.—S. and B, Sozomons, Aurists and Opticians, 30, 


Albemarle-street, Piccxdilly, London. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
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Respectfully solicit the atténtion of the 
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Vinery, 


Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet. 


30 by 16 feet, 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here. 
he best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure ae answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed,) 


Joun Snaw Leran, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating, 


ORMS ON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


or manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 


Nobility and Gentry to their superi 
following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, 


pleasure in giving the 
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45 by 20 ft. 


I have no hesitation in stating, that to tl 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them, 


AND 
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Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
Leien, Es@., Lutron Hoo.) 


Stove, 


[EREcTED FoR JoHN SHAW 


[Nov.-2. 


Bak OWN; 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 
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Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 80 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 


“James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park,” 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, Bank, on 
THURSDAY, November 7th, and following day, at 12 o’clock 
each day, a first class collection of DUTCH BULBS, consisting 
of the finest double and single Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Crocus, Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, &c.; with an assort- 
ment of Standard and Dwarf Roses, comprising Hybrid Per- 
petuals, Bourbons, Chinas, &c.; selected American Plants, 
and Ornamental Trees.—May be viewed the morning of sale 
Catalogues may be had at the Auction Mart, and of the Auc- 
tioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


PLANTING SEASON. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 

structed by Mr. J. Smith to offer to public Auction, on 
the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, 
November 11th, and three following days, at 11 o’clock, the 
whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, consisting of very 
fine Evergreens ; Fruit Trees, comprising all the acknowledged 
and approved varieties, Ornamental and Forest Trees, Deci- 
duous Shrubs, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale, Cata- 
logues may be had (6d. each, returnable to purchasers), on the 
premises ; of the principal Seedsmen in London; and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HORNSEY ROAD.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROEK anno MORRIS are in- 
V1 structed by Mr. W. J. Pamplin to submit to public compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Paradise Nursery, Hornsey- 
road, Islington, on MONDAY, November 18th, and following 
day, a part of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
fine Evergreens, &c, ; also choice Greenhouse Plants, con- 
sisting of Double Camellias, beautifully set with bloom buds, 
18 inches to 6 feet, Azalea indica, Epacris, Ericas of all the 
leading varieties, Chrysanthemums, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to the sale; Catalogues had (6d. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises; of the principal Seedsmen in,Lon- 
pa of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 
Essex. 

N.B. The Nursery to be Let, with immediate possession, 
The remaining Stock may be taken at valuation, if required. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, HEATHS, AND OTHER GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS OF LARGE SIZS, 450 STANDARD 
ROSES, DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, AND A CASE OF 
BULBS FROM ALGOA BAY, &c. 

M R. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, at his 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 
8th November, at 12 for 1 o’clock, SPECIMEN PLANTS ofa 

Gentleman who is giving up growing for Exhibition, consisting 

cf Camellias, some handsome double Whites of very large size 

and well set with bloom, and other favourite varieties ; fine 
specimen Heaths of the best sorts, Azaleas, Acacias, Corrzas, 

é&c,; also 450 Standard Roses, chiefly autumnal flowering 

varieties, dsc. &c.—May be viewed on the day prior and 

morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


POOLE NURSERY, 1 mile from Poole, on the Parkstone-road. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF NURSERY STOCK, 

M R, NICHOLL has received instructions to sell by 

Auction, on the ground, the whole of the Stock of Ever- 
greens, Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, Fruit and Forest 
Trees, without the least reserve, on THURSDAY, November 
7th, 1850. The Stock of Shrubs comprises Laurels, Arbor-vite, 
Red Cedar, Evergreen and Scarlet Oaks, Berberis, Hemlock, 
Spruce, Azaleas, Ericas, Box, Roses, Dwarf and Standard, &c. 
The Forest Trees are about 20,000 Oaks, 3 to 6 feet high, 10,000 
Scotch, 20,000 Spruce, 500,000 four-year old strong Quick Thorns, 
Elms, Beech, Birch, Acacia, and Hornbeams ; a fine collection 
of Pinus, &e. The Fruit Trees are Filbert, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
and Cherry. The above will be found particularly worthy the 
attention of gentlemen planting ; as the whole stock is beauti- 
fully grown, with a large mass of fibrous roots, and the soil of 
the Poole Nursery being remarkably light and poor, the trees 
are sure to thrive luxuriantly when removed. Sale to com- 
mence at 12 for lo’clock precisely. As it is intended if pos- 
sible to sell the whole in one day, punctuality is respectfully 
solicited, Catalogues sent on application to the Auctioneer, 
Poole, upon enclosing two penny stamps for the payment of 
postage. 


TO NOBLEMEN, rege ce rtal NURSERYMEN, AND 
THERS. 

SUNNINGDALE AMERICAN NURSERY, near Sunninghill, 
Berks, two miles from Virginia Water, two miles from Sun- 
ninghill Wells, and half a mile from Shrub’s Hill. 

Mie WATERER will Sell by Auction, on MON- 

DAY, November 4, 1850, and following days, at 11 for 12 
o’clock precisely, part of the extensive and valuable NURSERY 

STOCK of Mr. James Walker; eonsisting of 25,000 blooming 

Rhododendrons ; Kalmias and Azaleas for Forcing, and many 

large ornamental Plants; a large quantity of Choice Ever- 

greens and Flowering Shrubs, Dwarf Roses, and Honeysuckles, 

Standard and Dwarf-trained Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 

Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, of the most approved sorts, 

Common and Portugal Laurels of all sizes, Birch, Ash, and 

Oak, Purple and Common Beech, Spruce, Larch, Scotch and 

Balm of Gilead Firs, of all sizes, a large quantity of Quick, from 

3 te 5 years old, aud a great variety of other Nursery Stock, 

well worth the atteation of Nurserymen and others, about 

vlanting, being in a safe moving condition. N.B.—The above 
3 the produce of Seven Acres, and will be sold without reserve, 
as the Lease expires at Midsummer, 1851.—May be viewed one 
week previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had on the premises ; 
ot Mr. CuHarLwoop, Seedsman, Coventgarden; and of Mr. 

WATERER, Auctioneer, Chertsey, Surrey, who will forward 

+L-m on application, by post, enclosing six postage-stamps. 


FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF ROSES, GROWN AT THE 
SOUTH ESSEX NURSERIES. 
| R. HASLAM begs to announce, that on FRIDAY 
next, November 8, he will Sell by Auction, at the Mart, 
a large collection of ROSES, Standard and Dwarf, in the best 
varieties of Bourbon, Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid China, Moss, 
Noisette, &c. Also 15 fine specimens of 8 feet Weepers, com- 
prising Sempervirens, Ayrshire, Boursalts, and Noisettes. 
Climbing ditto, in pots for pillars, trellises, &c., warranted 
true to name, and minutely described in Catalogues, to be had 
at the Mart, and of the Auctioneer, South Essex Nurseries, 
Epping. Also at the same time about 100 fine Double Camel- 
lias, and a few Dutch Bulbs, of the most popular varieties, 


HAMMERSMITG, 
TO HORTICULTURISTS AND FLORISTS. | 

O BE LET, on Lease, with immediate possession, a 

well-stocked and very eligible GARDEN GROUND, con- 
sisting of upwards of 2 acres, enclosed with high walls, abut- 
ting on the high road, at Hammersmith, with a convenient 
Cottage and small Shop, Greenhouses, Forcing Frames, &o., 
well adapted in every respect for an active Market-gardener 
and Florist. Further particulars and to view apply to Mr, 
Gomme, Auctioneer and Surveyor, Hammersmith. 


CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


| (pas AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 

PETZHOLDT’S LECTURES to FARMERS 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 4s. 6d. 

TURNER'S CHEMISTRY by LIEBIG and 
GREGORY. 8vo, 1U, 10s. 

GREGORY’S OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 
Foolscap, 12s. 

LIEBIG'S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 
Part I., 6s. 6d. 

LIEBIG, KOPP, and HOFMANN'S PRO- 
aga or CHEMISTRY ror 1817 anp 1848, 2 vols, 8vo, 
ll. 12s, 

WILLS’ GEISSEN OUTLINES of ANA- 
LYSIS. 8yo, 6s, 

PARNELLS QUALITATIVE and QUAN- 
TITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, 14s. 

MUSPRATT’S PLATTINER on the BLOW- 
PIPE. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

MUSPRATT’S QUALITATIVE ANALY- 
SIS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

YOUNG'S LECTURES on NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, ny PROFESSOR KELLAND. 2 vols., Svo, 11. 4s. 

LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY. 
12mo, 12s. 

PARNELL on DYEING AND CALICO 
PRINTING. 8yo, 7s. 

WOODCROFT’S SKETCH of STEAM NA- 
VIGATION. 4to, 12s. 


8vo. 


—d 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of SCIEN- 
TIFIC anp LITERARY WORKS, ayp or SCHOOL BOOKS 
published by T., W., and M., may be had on application, 

London: TAYLOE, WALToN, and Maserty, 28, 


Upper 
Gower-street ; and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
CO or THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, OCTOBER 26, OF 
THE ATHENAUM, 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATORE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Twenty-four large Quarto Pages, 
Reviews or, with EXTRACTS FROM 

Royalty and Republicanism in | Death’s Jest Book, 

Italy. By J. Mazzini. Eidolon and other Poems, 

Lifeof Howard. By Hepworth W. R. Cassels. * 

Dixon. The Trial of Treasure. 

Works on Homceopathy. by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 

Wits Sorter Norices or 

The Devilin Turkey. BySte-| On the Law of Bankers’ 

fanos Xenos. Cheques. By G, Shaw. 

Destitution in Scotland. By | Manual of Qualitative Analy- 

T. Mulock. sis. By R, Galloway. 

Original Papers.—lIrish Archxology—After Crime and 
Before Crime. 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Church History Society—Canal 
Navigation on the Continent—Ragged Schools in York— 
Electric Lights in the Public Parks—A Poetical Project— 
Miss Martineau and Animal Magnetism. 

Fine Arts.—New Publications—Rubens at Antwerp—The 
Nineveh Marbles. 

Flne-Art Gossip.—The National Monument to Sir R. 
Peel—Portrait of Sir Francis Drake—Fine Arts in Munich 
—Restoration of the Coliseum, at Rome. 

Music and the Drama.—tThe Grand National Con- 
certs—Haymarket Theatre (‘Sweethearts and Wives’)— 
Princess’s (‘ The Stranger’)—Strand (‘Born with a Caul’), 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—The New English 
Opera—Musical Union—New Spanish Opera—Death of 
Madame Branchu—American Operatic News—Mr, Lumley 
in Paris. 

Miscellanea,—Tower of London—The Britannia Bridge— 
Return of Carrier Pigeons from the Arctic Regions. 

Order the Athnenzeum of any Bookseller. 


By 
Ed, 


Now ready, 

OHNSON anp SHAW’S FARMER’S ALMANAC 
© for 1851, price 1s. sewed, or 2s, bound in cloth and inter« 
leaved ; containing the most recent Lists of Agricultural Im. 
plements, with Wood Engravings, &c., by the best makers. 

James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 1s. ; or post-free, 15 stamps, . - 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC 
AND FLORISTS’ DIRECTORY for 1851, containing 
Directions for tlle Management of an Amateur’s Garden durin, 
the Year; Lists of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, ane 
Vegetables; Valuable Hints to Lady Gardeners; and other 
useful information, ' 

London: C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


OHNSON’S GARDENERS’ ALMANACK,— 

This Almanack, conducted by Geornar W. Jounson, Esq., 
Editor of ‘The Cottage Gardener” and ‘‘ Cottage Gardeners’ 
Dictionary,” aided by some of the best Gardeners of the day, 
will be Published, as usual, on the 21st of November, by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8yo, 4s, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for 


the Work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS: OF PLANE: GEOME.- 
TRY; with Explanatory Appendix and Supplementary 
Propositions for Exercise. Adapted for the Use of Schools, or 
for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. Coozry, A.B., Author of the “ History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery,” .‘‘ The Negro-land of the Arabs,” &c. 

“The editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.” Cambridge Chronicle. 

“Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the 
steps of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the 
volume of the work as well as the labour of the student. Pre- 
fixed to the Elements are some remarks on the study of mathe- 
matics, as valuable for the elegance of their style as for the 
correctness of their reasoning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal. 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared,”—Athenwwm— which, for brevity, clearness, and dis. 
cerning attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily sur- 
passed.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

“© Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s, 6d. 
C OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid : being a 
KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘Elements,’ for the use 
of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init 


by new Diagrams. 
WuirTaker and Co., London. 


pyre nie ASTRONOMY.—By Gsorcz Darter, 
A.B., 12mo, with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

“ There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan than 
the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste 
and talents of its editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun. 


Lately published, ‘ 
[tee SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, for the Use 
of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large, To youth of either sex at public 
and private schools ; to persons whose education has been neg- 
lected, or whose attention has not been directed in early life to 
such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works 
will be found particularly suited, The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar, and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas, as possible ; the demonstrations of proposi- 
tions are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory + 
and the Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their 
simplest but to their shortest form. 


SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, with a 
Section on Propositions and Progressions. By GEORGE 
Dariey, A.B. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 
both Plane and Spherical; with Popular Treatises om 
Logarithms, and the application of Algebra to Geometry. By 
@rEoRGE Dartey, A.B. Second Edition. 3s. 6d., cloth. 


mN SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY ; con- 
taining in a few lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid 
as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every 
‘Art and Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. 
By Georce Darxey, A.B. 5th Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


a re 
C OMPANION to tHe POPULAR GEOMETRY. * 
in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of Life, with numerous Cuts. By Gzonce Darxey, A.B, 
Second Edition. 4s, 6d. cloth. 
TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABEBLY, 
to University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
and 27, Ivy-lane, 


riam Baapsuer, of No. 13 Upper Woburo-place, In the: 
Bante RRR rs and Fagpesi1ck Musverr Evans, of No. 7, Church: 
row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriats, in the City of F 
London; and published by them at the Oifice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 
parish of St. Pauls, Covent-garden, in the said couaty, where all Adver- 
tisements and Communicatious are to be app assssp TO ros Epitos.— 
Satunpar, NoveMege 2, 1850. 
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' Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 12s, per dozen. 
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A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 45—1850.] 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
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——————————_————————— 
HPwarD DENYER is now prepared to send out 

his new Descriptive CATALOGUE of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Eyergreens, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c., which will be 
forwarded, by enclosing two penny stamps to his Nursery, 
Loughborough-road, Brixton. E. Denyer informs his friends 
that he has no Seed-shop in London. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
‘ PLANTS, &o, 

HOSEA -WATERER begs to announce his new 

descriptive CATALOGUE -OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, ROSES, &e., is-just published, and may be had 

by enclosing.two stamps for-.postage to Hosea WATEREB, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, .- 

te Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 

autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


>», 18 now published, and 
scribes the colours of 
, thus affording pur- 


MESS. STANDISH anp NOBLE&’S new de- 
~ Scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it’contains a Plate and Description of the 
Punebral Cypress; Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
Meria japonica, Quercus’sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
licatum and mac¥ocephalum, with many recent introductions 
Ftien, he north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
Meisrs. S. and N. take this ‘opportunity of stating: that ghey 
esigns for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
ments ; also’ Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic,—Bagshot Nurseries, Novy. 9. 


Mats LINNZUS RHUBARB, strong roots, 


12s. per dozen ; Myatt’s Victoria, 9s. per dozen; and 
‘Extra strong plants 
of the New Red Currant *‘ Raby Castle,” 6s. per dozen, or 45s. 
per 100; and Fastolff Raspberry, 10s. per 100. With the usual 
allowance to the Trade.” Post-office orders are requested to be 
made payable to JosepH Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford, near 
London.—Nov. 9. : 


NOW SENDING OUT, 

ECK’S PELARGONIUMS.—The TWO GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS of Twelve Planta have amongst them 
RUBY, SARAH, and DORCAS, seedlings not sent out betore, 
but often exhibited in our.winning collections. The set may be 
had in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in favour of 
JouN Dosson; package and carriage to London included. 
They are in 3-inch pots, and wanting an immediate shifting. 
Catalogues may be had on prepaid application, enclosing one 

postage stamp.—Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


PMILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, on PERPETUAL 


TREE VIOLET.—Vrona Agzonea, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwaarp Titer, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy, Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the Spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E. T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the eame time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen ; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen ; or 
il, per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s. 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRA WBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
Plants at 3s, per dozen, 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet, 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, 1s. per packet, 


Beet re UM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 


WINTER CUCUMBER,— gs F i 
Der packet, R.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 


The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent 
» postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 


_ or the amount io penny postage stamps. 


Sold by Epwarp Tirey, N i 
14, Abbey Church-yard, iin i ll lala | 


and J. FAIRBAIRN having an immense Stock 

® of remarkably fine FRUIT TREES, trained and un- 

trained, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, 

Plums and Cherries, in a large assortment of the most ap- 

proved kinds; also a very large stock of ornamental Forest 

Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Evergreens, on land they are 

anxious to clear, are induced respectfully to solicit the atten. 

tion of Gentlemen planting to an inspection of the same, which 

| they intend to offer at such prices for cash as they hope will 
insure their liberal orders, 

J. and J. F. also beg leave to solicit the attention of Gentle- 
men wishing to furnish Greenhouses, Conservatories, d&c., to 
their stock of Cape Heaths, Epacrises, Chinese Azaleas, 
Boronias, &c., which is unusually large and fine this season, 
to which they will affix the most moderate prices, to induce the 
favour of extensive orders. 

Nurseries, Clapham, near London, Nov. 9. 


FEW CHOICE LATE PEARS. 

GANSEL’S LATE BERGAMOT, raised by Mr. Williams, 

of Pitmaston, bears well as a sta dard, Season, December. 

Young trees on the Pear stock 5s. each; double worked on 
the Quince, 7s. 6 

WINTER BEURRE (Rivers’s).— A new seedling from the 
Easter Beurré, quite hardy, Season, February and March, 
On Pear stocks, 5s.; double worked on the Quince, 7s 6d. 

BERGAMOTTE D’ESPERIN.—Season, April and May. On 
Pear stocks, 2s, 6d ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s. 6d. 

BEURRE BRETONNEAU,.—Season, May and June, On 
Pear stocks, 5s ; on Quince, 5s. 

DOYENNE GOUBAULT.—Season, March, On Pear stocks, 
2s. 6d. ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s, 6d. 

SUSETTE DE BAVAY.—Season, March to May, On Pear 
stocks, 2s, 6d, ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s. 6d. 

JOSEPHINE DE MALINES,—Season, February to May. 
On Pear stocks, 2s, 6d. ; on Quince, fine pyramids, 3s. 6d. 

All the above are first-rate melting Pears, and bear well as 

yramids, 

CANES of the LARGE FRUITED MONTHLY RASP.- 
BERRY, now in full bearing, are this season sold at 4s. per 
dozen ; 30s, per hundred. 

Tuomas Rivers, Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


LARGE SURPLUS STOCK OF FOREST TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c., NOW ON SALE AT 

RENDLE’S NURSERY, PLYMOUTH. EsrastisueD 1786. 

Yy ILLIAM E, RENDLE anp CO., Prymourn, have 

a large SURPLUS STOCK of the following 

TREES and SHRUBS; and as the ground is required 

for other purposes, they will be sold at the following 
low prices : , 

*,* CARRIAGE FREE (See below.) 

THORNS OR QUICK.—10,000 fine transplanted Thorns, 
-from 12 to 15 inches high, for 31. 10,000 one-year old Seed- 
lings, at Is. 6d. per 1000, ‘ 

LARCH FIRS.—We have a very large stock of fine stuff, 
about 3 feet in height; the price will only be 18s, per 1000 if 
5000 are taken. ; 

TURKEY OAKS.—Fine, handsome, well-selected trees, well 
transplanted, 8s. per 1000, worth at least 20s. per 100. 

BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM,—A large quantity of fine stuff, 
18 inches, 16s. per 100.. This is a fine Shrub for underwood. 

SCOTCH FIR —Large stock of fine stuff, 24 to 30 inches in 
height, 18s. per 1000, if 5000 are taken, 

PINUS AUSTRIACA.—We have an extensive stock of this 
valuable tree, of the finest possible growth, 12 to 18 inches, 
fine and stout, 35s per 1000. 

RHUBARB: MITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT, the earliest of 
all. — We have more than a thousand strong roots, 15s. per 
dozen. These will produce abundantly next Spring, if planted 
now. 

RHUBARB: MYATT’S VICTORIA, very strong roots, 15s. 
per dozen; smaller ditto, 9s. per dozen, YOUELL’S TO- 
BOLSK, 3s. per dozen. 

RASPBERRIES: RENDLE’S LARGE BEEHIVE.—This is 
a large handsome variety, very prolitic, delicious flavour, and 
has given the most complete satisfaction to all. Strong Canes, 
20s. per 100; 3s. per dozen. 

-YOUELU’S FASTOLFF, 10s. per 100. 

STRAWBERRIES: KITLEY’S GOLIAH, 3s. 6d. per dozen: 
20s, per 100. CUTHILL’S BLACK PRINCE, 2s. per dozen; 
10s. per 100. All the following eacellent sorts at 3s. 6d. per 100; 
Myatt’s Eliza, Mammoth, British Queen, Globe, Prolific, 
Victoria, Cooper’s Seedling, Elton, Keens’ Seedling, Cole’s 
Prolific, Deptford Pine, and Roseberry. 

SEAKALE AND ASPARAGUS in large quantities, very 
reasonable, 

BEST DOUBLE RUSSIAN MATS, 51. per 100. 

BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS, very superior to the old 
sort, 6s. per doz, 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Some of the best known, 30s. per 100, 
is ARBUTUS,—Fine plants in pots, 12 to 18 inches, 5s. per 

ozen. 

ILEX OAK.—Fine plants, in pots, 18 to 24 inches, 5s, per 
dozen, worth 10s. per dozen. 

CEDRUS DEODARA.—Fine stock of nice young seedling 
plants, two years old, in pots, 6s. per dozen, 


Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
and Fruit Trees can be obtained for one penny stamp. 


All orders above 5/. will be delivered CaRRIAaGE 
FREE to any Station on the Great Western, Bristol 
and Exeter, or South Devon Railways; or to Cork, 
Dublin, or Belfast. Steamers from this port to Cork, 
Dublin, and Belfast twice a week. 


The South Devon Railway is now open to Plymouth ; 
the station being within one minute’s walk from our 
Counting-house. 


First ORDERS WILL HAVE THE PREFERENCE. ALL 


ORDERS WILL BE EXECUTED IN STRICT ROTATION, 


WILLIAM E, RENDLE and Co., Nurserymen, Plymouth, 
gee Established 1786, 


ErPs’ REGISTERED SULPHUKATU«. 
TILLIAM EPPS begs to inform his friends, that 
he will be enabled to execute the many orders he has on 
hand for his SULPHURATOR, in a few days. ‘A full description 
of the Machine, together with a drawing, &c., will appear in 
next week’s advertisements,—High-street, and Bower Nursery 
Maidstone, Nov. 7. 


AURAUCARIA IMBRICATA, 
AMES CHARIRES, Srepsman, 74, King William- 
street, City, London, has just received a large quantity of 
SEED of the above valuable Plant, which he can offer at 5s. 
per lb., averaging about 160 Seeds, 

J. ©, takes this opportunity to state that at his Establieh- 
ment will be found a choice Collection of DUTCH FLOWER 
ROOTS, and Seeds of every description, at the lowest remune. 
rating prices, Catalogues can be had on application.—Nov. 9, 


G CLARKE is now prepared to send out his new 
¢ DESCRIPTIVECATALOGUE OF ROSES. Ditto Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs, including Coniferas, and Ghent Azaleas. 
Ditto Greenhouse and Stove Plants. Ericas, from 51, to 71. 10s. 
per 100; Azalea Indica. 12s. to 18s. per dozen ; fine plants well 
set with flower-buds, 24s. per dozen; Epacris of sorts, 12s, to 
18s. per dozen ; Camellias 15s., 18s., and 24s, per dozen. 

G. CLARKE begs to state he has fine, healthy-grown plants, 
of most of the leading Ericas, fit for exhibition at moderate 
charge, Also, Boronia serrulata, Leschenaultia formosa, 
Pimelea decussata, ditto Hendersonii, ditto spectabilis ; 
Corrza in variety, Chorizema ditto, Polygala ditto, &c. &c. 

G. Cuarke, Streatham-place Nursery, Brixton-hill, Clapham 
New Park, London. 


DUTCH BULBS. 
‘$e See AND Co., SEEpsMeN and Frorists, 86, 
High-street, Borough, London, beg respectfully to inform 
their customers and the public that they have received this 
week a few more cases of DUTCH BULBS, by Steam-ship 
** Rhine,” from Rotterdam, 
C. and Co. beg to say that the above importation will enable 
them to supply good and genuine roots of all kinds, _ zy 
*,* Trade supplied (apply for a Catalogue), Mics 
GEKMAN SEEDS, y 4 
ESSRS. PLATZ anp SON beg to acquaint: the 
L Trade that their SEED LIST for the present sedson is 
now ready, and may be had on application to their ee 
Agent, Mr, Ropert Kennepy, Bedford Conservatories, Covent- 
garden, London.—Erfurt, Prussia, October 16, 


\ AINES’ SUPERB SEKDLING FANCY GERA- 
NIUMS for 1851, which he can recommend as being New, 
Distinct, and Free Bloomers. GAINES’ CREOLE. — Upper 
petals nearly black, with white edge; lower petas the same; 
10s. 6d. GAINES’ DIANTHEFLORA,.—Upper petals crimson, 
edged with white ; lower do, white, with distinct spot in each; 
10s. 6d. GAINES’ VENUS.—Pure white, with large dark spot 
in the upper petals; 10s.6d. GAINES’ GENERAL JUNG.— 
Crimceon edged with white, white centre; l0s.6d. GaINBS’ 
QUEEN OF THE ISLES,—Pure white, with Jarge cherry spot 
in each of the petals; 15s. GAINES’ DESIK ABLE.—Lilac 
piak, edged with white; 10s. 6d. GAINES’ UNIQUE.— 
Beautiful lake, edged with white; centre pure white; 10s 6d, 
GAINES’ EXOELSA.— Upper petals maroon, edged with 
white ; lower do, pink, with rose spot; 10s. 6d. GAINES? 
FLORIBUNDA. — Crimson purple, edged with pink; ligh’ 
centre; 10s.6d. GAINES’ CIKRCULARL!IY. — Dark crimson, 
perfectly round, with a belt of pure white round each petal ; 15s, 
GAINES’ SUPERB SEEDLING SHOW GERANIUMS, 
GAINES’ AFFGHAN.—Large rosy pink, with dark blotch on 
the upper petals, edged with rose ; centre pure white; 3ls. 6d, 
GAINES’ MOUNT HECLA,.—Brilliant scarlet, crimson spot ; 
white centre; 31s. 6d. GAINES’ ANTIOPE.— Upper petals 
crimson, edged with pink; lower do, pink, white centre; 
3ls. 6d, GAINES’ SURPRISE.—Upper petals rose, with dark 
spot, shaded with orange; under do. rose, white centre; 21s, 
GAINES’ VULCAN.—Fine roge, with dark spot in the upper 
petals ; very large trusser ;2ls. GAINES’ DAZZLE.—Orange 
scarlet, black spot in the upper petals ; white centre; 3ls. 6d. 
GAINES’ INVINCIBLE.—Upper petals rose, with dark spot 
shaded with orange; lower do. bright rose, white centre; 21s, 
GAINES’ PURPUREA.—@ood purple, with large regular spot 
in the upper petals ; 2ls. GAINES’ PROMEYHEUS.—Bright 
orange red; 21s. GAINES’ ADONIS.—Beautiful rose, with 
orange crimson spot; white in the centre; 2ls. COCK’S 
MARS.—Upper petals crimson, with large dark crimson spot; 
lower do. dark rose; 21s. 
A General List can be obtained by applying at the Nursery, 
Surrey-lane, Battersea, 
NEW GERANIUMS, CINERARIAS, &c. 
BENJAMIN R. CANT, St. John-street Nursery, 
Colchester, begs to offer strong, handsome, healthy plants 
of the undermentioued, feeling confident they will give entire 
satisfaction, 
GERANIUM, Magnificent (Foquett’s) ase 


each 7s, 6d. 


” Gipsy Bride (Foster’s) 7 6 
55 Field Marshal (Symons’) .., 7 6 
iy Prince of Orange (Hoyle’s) .,, 7 6 
> Crusader (Hoyle’s) ,., es seit 256 
_ Brilliant (Topping’s) ... See arn (Zea 
FANCY GERANIUMS, Albouii (Henderson’s) a 2-6 
Fr ay Hero of Surrey (Gaines’) 2 6 
CINERARIAS. 
Annie (Henderson) each 1s. 0d | Lady Gertrude (Hender- 
Adela Villiers, do, . 8 6 son) 6 . each 23, 0d 
Angelique, do. .., .. 2 0 | Matilda, do, “ ry tbe 
Bessy, do. ¥: 2 0 | Nymph, do. “0 2 0 
Carlotta Grisi, do. 2 6 | Othello (Mackie’s) 2 6 
Delight, do. ee 2 0 | Speciosa (Henderson)... 1 0 
Eleanor, do. 1 0 | Sanspareil (Kendall) ...2 0 
Emperor, do. ... .. 2 0 | Wellington (Henderson) 2 0 
Flora M‘Ivor, do. .. 2 6 | Wedding Ring, do. 210 
Calceolaria grandis (small) xa «. each 2s 6d, 
Escallonia macrantha (small) dee ap 5 0 
Hoya bella at 5 ai 2 6 


Mitraria coccinea ays se from ls, 6d. to 2 6 
The usual discount to the Trade. 

N.B, Having a very large stock of Geraniums ‘‘ Field Mar- 
shal” and ‘‘ Prince of Orange,” B. R. C, is induced to offer 
them to the Trade at 2U. 10s, per dozen, 

Carriage paid to London and Norwich and all intermediate 
stations on the Eastern Counties and Eastern Union Railwa)s, 
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WHITETHORN QUICK, 
{AMUEL COCKING, Sen., Suupsman, &c., Biggles- 
wade, Beds,, has for sale a large quantity of atrong three 
years old QUICK, at 33. per 1000, delivered free within 20 miles. 


2500 MYATT’S VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS. 
TINHE above must be sold, in consequence of the Leeds 

Main Sewer going through part of the Grounds of JOHN 
SCHOFIELD anp SON, Knowsthrope, near Leeds, Large 


roots, 6s. per dozen, or 21, 5s. per 100, for cash only. 

I ENRY WALM@ON, Frorisr, Edge End, Marsden, 
near Burnley, Lancagbire, begs to offer the following 

Plants, strong and healthy, all of which are well knowm: 

FUCHSIAS.—Mayles’s Champion of England, Standard of 
Perfection, Prince of Wales, Diadem of Flora, Lady Dart- 
mouth, Story’s Multiplex, Imnea, Mirabilis, Striata, South 
Devon, Glasscock’s Beauty of Stortford, Mrs. W. Taylor, Rum. 
Jey’s Beauty of Richmond, Smith’s Kossuth, Hocken’s Sir 
John Falstaff and Inaccessible, The above 2s. 6d, each. 
Purchaser’s selection of Twelve, 25s, The set for 30s. 

CINERARIAS. — Angelique, Bessy, Carlotta Grisi, Coronet, 
Cerito, Delight, Emperor, Flora M'‘Ivor, Fairy Riog, Lady 
Gertrude, Nymph, Wellington, Wedding Ring, Eleanor, The 
above, 18s. per dozen, or 1. the set. Beauty of St. Jobin’s- 
wood, Calypso, Gem of the Isle, Jenny Lind, Matilda, Madame 
Parédi, Masterpiece, Newington Beauty, Prime Minister, Sa- 
tellite. The above Ten for 9s. 

PANSIES.—Alpha, Alexandra, Bubona, Clio, Colossus, Cos- 
sack, California, Caroline, Conductor, Disraeli, Dreadnought, 
Erebus, Blegant, Ella, Francis Cycle, Helen, Jenny Lind, Mag- 
nifica, Mre, Beck, Negro, Premier, Polyphemus, Purple Cham- 
pion, Privateer, Viceroy. The above 16s. per doz., or 1, 5s. 
the set. Older varieties, 4s,, 6s. and 9s. per doz. Catalogues 
may be had on application, enclosing one stamp. 


Package included in the above prices. Plants will be given 
over in proportion to the extent of the order, to compensate for 
carriage. It is respectfully requested that all orders be ac- 
companied with a Post-office order, made payable at Burnley. 


HOICE FRUITS, &c.— Planters are respectfully 
informed that YOUELL anp Co, possess an extensive 
stock of strong and healthy plants of the under-mentioned : 
FASTOLEF RASPBERRRY (true), as originally sent ous by 
Youell and @o,, 15s. per 100. 
Large White do., 24s. per 100. 
Cornwall’s Victoria, 8s, per 100. 
CURRANTS.—Improved large White Dutch, 5s, per dozen, 
Large Black Naples, 6s. per dozen. 
Raby Castle, or Victoria (red), 6s. per dozen, 
Knight’s Sweet Red, 6s, per dozen, 
Knight’s Large Red, 6s. per dozen. 
Red Grape, 4s. per dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES of the finest sorts, by name, selected for 
size, combined with flavour, 5s. per dozen. 
RHUBARB.—Myatt’s Linnzeus, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, and 
Myatt’s Victoria, 12s. per dozen, 
Youell’s Tobolsk, fine, for forcing, 6s. to 9s, per dozen, 
ASPARAGUS.—Giant, strong, 4 years old, for forcing, 5s. 
per 100. 
Do. do. 2 and 3 years old, 2s, 6d. and 3s, 6d, per 100, 
SEAKALB, strong, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
WHITETHORN, twice transplanted (very strong), 7s. 6d. 
per 1000. 
Do. 1 and 2 years transplanted, 4s, 6d, and 5s. 6d, per 1000. 
Do. 4 years, strong and fine, with an abundance of fibrous 
roots, as good as transplanted, 3s. per 1000, or 120, 10s. 
per 100,000, 

Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots of the newest and most approved kinds, selected from 
the gardens of the London Horticultural Society, and war- 
ranted true to name, can be supplied in maiden and trained 
trees of the finest quality, and forward for bearing. 


NEW SEEDLING PANSIES — *COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF” AND “PRINCE ARTHUR.” 


“Wy SaELi anp CO. beg to announce they are now 
prepared to execute orders for the above first-rate PAN- 
SIES, which they guarantee will give the highest satisfaction. 

« COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF” was exhibited at the Worton 
Cottage Meeting of May 29th, under the initials of “ T. T.,” and 
the following opinion is given in “‘ Beck’s Florist” of July last: 
5‘ No, 2, Yellow ground, bronzy purple top petals, lower ones 
margined with the same colour, bold eye, showing to great ad- 
vantage: a fine flower for Exhibition.” 

The following opinion of this fine flower is also given in the 
Gaydeners’ Chronicle, of June 20th, under the initials of “ Y. Y.” 
S‘No 2, Rich yellow ground, top petals dark maroon, lower 
petals margined with the same colour—eye good; a full-sized 
and fine flower.” 

«PRINCE ARTHUR,” white ground, top petals rich dark 
purple, lower ones margined with the same colour, eye good— 
flowers large and of great substance. 

This was exhibited with “ Commander-in-Chief” at. the 
Worton Cottage Meeting, and obtained the following opinion : 
& No 38, Style of Optimus, and a considerable improvement 
upon it, having more ground colour.” 

Strong plants of the above 5s. each, in pots, or per post free 
if required, and one over to the Trade when three are ordered. 


THE FINEST CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
PINKS. 
“YY Quer anp CO,.’S Extensive and Celebrated Col- 


lection of the above are this season unusually strong and 
healthy, and are ready for sending out, in fine well-rooted 
plants, to any part of the United Kingdom, or for exportation, 
at the following prices: 
25 pairs of finest first-rate show varieties of Carna- 
tions and Picotees vee cas a ate 
12 pairs do. do. do. <.. 
25 pairs of very fine show varieties of do. 
12 do. do. do. do. do, 
Fine mixed border ditto—per dozen pairs 
True or Clove—per pair... as EL we OK 2 O 
PINKS, finest first-class show flowers, 12s. to 18s, per dozen 


» 0 0 
ae 210 0 
do. .. 3) 0 0 
1l,4s,to 110 0 
-. O12 0 


airs. 
“ PANSIES, the fineet first-class show flowers, comprising all 
those exhibited in the winning stande at the Metropolitan Ex- 
hibitions, 10s. to 18s. per dozen, per post free, 
CAMELLIAS of the newest and best kinds, with flower buds, 
30s. per dozen, 
FANOY. GERANIUMS, any of the following fine varieties, 
2s, per dozen, viz.: Alboni, Anais, Statiaski, Yetmanianum 
grandiflorum, Jehu, Mazeppa Superb, Beauty of Winchester, 
Virgil, Delicata, Magnifica, Reine des Francais, Nosegay, and 
Decora. 
CINERARIAS, best new kinds, 12s, to 18s, per dozen. 
ERICAS, of the best autumn, winter, and spring-flowering 
kinds, 6s. to 9s. per dozen. 
EPACRIS, ditto ditto, 9s. to 12s. per dozen. 
CORRZA speciosa. major, Cooperii, bicolor, &e., in fine 
bushy plaots, for winter flowering, 12s. per dozen. 
MITRARIA COCCINEA, a splendid hardy shrub, with large 
scarlet flowers, fine busby plants, 18s, per dozen. 
ROSBs, Standards, Ha'f Standards, and Dwarfs, of the finest 
kinds in cultivation, 12s, to 15s, per dozen, 
Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth, 


fee BE “BLACK NURFOLK TURKEY,” and the 
“BLACK BOTANY BAY DUCK."—The Advertiser has 
for Sale a few pairs of the above, at 21s. per pair. The Tuvkeys 
are early birds of this season, and of the purest breed. The 
Botany Bay Ducks ave veny rare (quite as handy as the common 
kinds), of a beautiful gloesy jet black, the male birds having 
two or three white feathers on the breast. The flesh is far 
more delicate and superior to any of the genus. This species 
possess the extraordinary character of laying a majority of 
eggs.perfectly black. Algo one pair for Sale.of.a cross between 
this aud the Aylesbury breed, being perfectly black, with con- 
spicuous white breasts. Price dls. 6d, the pair. 

Orders, Accompanied by post-office orders or reference, ad. 
dyassed to Issac Brunnexa, North End, @reat Yarmouth, will 
receive prompt attention, 


TO SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
LFRED TOPF, Errurr (PRussra), respect- 
fully announces that his new Catalogue of German 
Flower and Miscellaneous other Seeds, is now ready, and may 
be had, postage-free, on application to H. HenKeL, 24, Guild. 
ford-street, Russell-square, London. 


ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

has proved itself to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 

most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 

yet grown. Strong roots, 1s, each. Also Myatt’s Linnzeus, ls. ; 

and Victoria, 9d.; with usual allowance to the trade. Post- 

office orders are requested to be made payable to WiLLIAM 
Mircnert, Enfield Highway, Post-oflice, Enfield, Middlesex, 


LATE SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY, “ NEGRO BOY.” 
Two-year plants, 5s. each; one-year do., 33. 6d, 
OHN WILLISON can supply the above splendid 
GOOSEBERRY, which has been tested by hundreds with 
the best varieties. Two dishes were shown at Whitby on the 
24th Sept. last, for which an extra prize was awarded, The 
following extracts are selected from the editors’ opinions. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1849.—“ J. W. Late seedling 
Gooseberry, dark red, rich flavour, and would doubtless be 
good for preserving. It retained its flavour dusing carriage 
better than is genevally found to be the case with Goose- 
berries.” 

Midland Florist for October.—‘ Williaon’s Negro Boy Goose- 
berry. We have this day (Sept. 18) received specimens of the 
above fruit; though not large, yet the lateness of its season 
renders it a valuable acquisition for the dessert, The speci- 
mens were perfectly smooth, of fine flavour, and a very dark 
colour ; in fact, as they lay in the box, packed in cotton wool, 
they looked more like Damsous than Gooseberries.” 

Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Jounal.—* J. W. We pronounce this 
winter Gooseberry excellent, and, for so late in the season, of 
an exquisite flavour.” 

STRAWBERRIES.—A few of the best varieties, viz, Cut- 
hill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100; Kitley’s Goliah, 10s. 6d. ; 
Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s.; British Queen, 3s, 6d. ; Keens’ Seedling, 
3s. ; Elton Pine, 3s.; Swainston do., 3s. ~ 

RAUBARB, — Victoria, 6s. per dozen’; Royal Albert and 
Linnzeus, 8s. per dozen, 

The usual discount to the trade, All orders made payable 
to JoHN WILLISON, Flowergate, Whitby. 


- 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
LODDIGES anp SONS beg most respectfully to 


e inform the above, that in consequence of the land upon 
which their celebrated Arboretum is planted being required for 
building purposes, they are determined to offer the STOCK at 
such a reduction in price (for cash only) as cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of all who are engaged in extensive orna- 
mental planting. ‘The trees are of the finest description, and 
range from 6 10 10 feet high, 

Unnamed. 
Per 100. 
25s, Od. 
“25 0 


Named, 
Per doz, 
ACER (Maple), of from 40 to 50 species... 4s. 0d. 
ZESCULUS (Horse-Chestnut), 30 epecies 
= rubicunda (true scarlet) 
ALNUS (Alder), 25 species .,. a won 
AMYGDALUS (Almond) - 
BETULA (Birch), 30 species 
CORNUS (Dogwood) ... ms ape 
CORYLUS (Nut) see on ane 
COTONEASTER oe ewe oe se 
CRATHGUS (Thorn), from 80 to 90 sp, 
CYTISUS a ae og tes 
FRAXINUS (Ash), 40 to 50 species 
MESPILUS.... si ade ae 
POPULUS (Poplar), 25 species .., 
PRUNUS (Plum), 50 species a 
PYRUS (Pear), 50 toG0 species ... 
QUERCUS (Oak), 30 to 40 species 
RIBES (Currant), 50 species 
ROBINIA (Acacia), 30 species 
SALIX (Willow), 150 species 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) .., 
SPIRHA er a 4) 
TILIA (Lime) ... ous ov ess 
ULMUS (Elm), 35 species ... a08 wee 
Fine Trees selected from the above, for 
rough planting, 100. per 1000. 
Smaller genera, at equally low prices. 
RHODODENDRON ponticum and vars., 
8to4feet across .., a, wed . 10 
AZALEA pontica, ditto ditto we vee AO 
33 Ghent and other varieties ...18 0 
N.B.’ Packing will be charged as lowas possible, Post-office 
orders made payable either in London or Hackney. 
Hackney, Nov. 9. 
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PINE-APPLE PLANTS. 
WEEKS anv CO. having about 20 very fine, 
e clean, and well-grown fruiting PINE PLANTS, and 20 
very fine Successions, consisting of Providence, Queens, and 
others, they offer the lot for 5l., which is about one-third their 
value,—King’s-road Nursery, Chelsea. 


NURSERY STOCK SELLING OFF. — 
J OHN BELL is now selling to the Trade his stock of 
FRUIT TREES at the following low prices, having a large 
quantity, and must clear the ground this winter : 
Per hundred—&£, s. d. 
Dwarf maiden PEACHES, NECTARINES, and 
APRICOTS tC ae ave #e A ) 
Dwart trained PEACHES and NECTARINES 
Dwarf maiden APPLES ... oe ant 
Dwarf trained do. sae oe oie 
Standard do, os «* oe tse 
Dwarf maiden PEARS 5 aa one 
Dwarf trained do, . ave eas 
Standard do. ove 
Dwarf maiden PLUMS ro or tee ow 
Dwarf maiden CHERRIES <a ae one 
Standard do. os on oes wen ans 
FIGS, in eight sorts aie ove oe oes vod 2H O00 
The above are of fine growth, aud warranted true to name, 
A sample sent, if required ; and Catalogue of sorts may be had 
by inclosing one penny stamp to JoHN Bert, Nurseryman, 
Norwich, 
Strong 4-year-old Whitethorn, and fine Beech, 1 to 2 feet, at 
2s, 6d. per 1000, if taken in large quantities. 
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TO GENtLEMEN ENGAGED IN PLANTING, 

A BERUR MACKIE begs to eall the attention of 
parties engaged in planting to the subjoined li 

POREST TREES, which wil be fougd es ot wie Ke 

The soil of the Nursery is alight loam, and well suited to pro. 

duce fibres. The rate of carriage is-very moderate by the 

Railway to London, Peterborough, Ipswich, and Colchester ; 

and, in the case of large orders, a liberal allowance in Trees 

will be made to compensate for carriage. 
TRANSPLANTED FOREST TREES. 

Per 100—Per 1000 

8. d.— 3. de 

—15 

— 20 

— 25 

— 20 

— 60 


Ash, 2 to 3 ft. 
Do. 3\to 4 ft. 
Do, 4 to 5 ft, 
Do. 5 to 6 ft, vee on 
Do,, Mountain, 4 to 6 ft, 
Beech, bedded, 2to3 ft. .., ie ae ro 
It 50,000 of this size are taken, they will be 
charged at 83. per 1000, 
Do., strong for fencing, twice transp., 3 to 4 ft, 
Do. do. do, 4 to 5 ft, 
Do. do. do. 
Bireb, 2 to 3 ft, jas oe . 
Do, 3 to 4 ft, S54 ; 
Elm, Wych, 1 to 2 ft. 
Do, do. 2 tod ft, 
Do. do. 3 to4 ft. ove obs oon vee ase 
Do,, English, ornarrow-leaved Hertford, 2 to 3 ft, ... 
Do, do. do. BtoAft, ... 
Do., Hertfordshire and Chichester, 3 to 5 ft... 
d 4 to 6 ft... 
5 to 6 ft... 
6 to 8 ft..., 
8 to 10 ft... 


or 
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5 to 6 ft, 


” ose on 
oe 
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Do. do. 

Fir, Larch, 1 year, bedded bea 
Do. do. 2 to 3 ft, oe ee 
Do. do. 3 to 4 ft, Fie bee ae ate Wels 
Do., Scotch Redwood, or Highland Pine, 9 to 12 ft.., 
Do, do. do. twice transp., 1 to 2 ft... 

Where 20,000 or more are taken, this size 
will be charged at 12s. per 1000. 
Do. do, do. do. 14 to 2 ft, selected .., 
Do., Austrian Pine, 14 ft. Z add 7? aa | 
Do., Pineaster, 14 to2 ft, ap oe oA 
Do., Laricio, 1} ft. ... ° r 
Do., Spruce, bedded 
Do, do. 1 told ft. 
Do. do, 14 to2 ft, 
Do., Silver, 6 to 9 ins, 
Do, do. 9 to 12 ins. a 
Do. do. 1 tol4 ft. tee 
Do., Weymouth Pine, 2 ft, i 
Do., Balm of Gilead, 1 to 2 ft, 

Hazel, 1 to 2 ft. ope ont tbe 
Do, 2 to 3 ft. <6 ove 

Hornbeam, 2 to 3 ft, 

Do, 3 to 4 ft. «os op 

Laurels, 2 to 4 ft,, for cover 

Limes, 3 to 4 ft, ae ame 
Do. 5 to 6 ft, ove 
Do. 6 to 8 ft. Rs vas aaa 

Maple, 3 to 4 ft, 403 ve a 

Oak, 2 to 3 ft. oe faa aaa a os 
Do, 3 to 4 ft, a Te ove ese see 
Do. 4 to 5 ft. er, vad ow 
Do. 5 to 7 ft., twice transplanted 
Do. not selected, 3 to 6 ft. 7“ ee oe 
Where 5000 or more of this size are taken, 

they will be charged as above, They will 

be taken up as they stand, and are well 

suited for planting where hares abound. 
Do., Levant, 1 to 2 ft. 
Do. do, 2to3 ft, 
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Do. do. cus axe ow 
Poplar, black, Italian, Canada black, English, 
and viridis, twice transplanted, 5 to 6 ft. ... 
Do. do, do. 6 to 7 ft, 
do. 7 to 10 ft. 


Do. do, 
Do., Lombardy, 2 to 3 ft. 
Do. 


do. 3 to 4 ft, 
4 to ft. 
5 to 6 ft. 
do. 6 to 8 ft. 
Do., Ontario, 4to5ft. ... at eee 
Do. do. Sto6ft, .., ene ove 
Red Cedars, 2 to 3 ft. ane vee os 
Willow, Cocrulean and Bedford, 3 to 4 ft. 
Do. do. do. 4 to 5 ft. 
Black Sallow (Salix cuprea),4to6ft ... 
Whiteth rn, very strong ... ove ow 
Do., good... w20 <b 
Do., bedded ~ cae 
The Nursery, Norwich. 


(Genes JACKMAN, Nourseryrman, Woking, 
Surrey, 1} mile from the Woking Station of the South. 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamental! Eyergreens and Flowering Shruos, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application. y 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PLANTERS 
IN GENERAL. 

Wy ELLIAM YOUNG, Nurseryman and’ ConrRAcT= 
Inc PLANTER, begs to inform persons eng ed in 
Planting, that his extensive Stock of FOREST. TREES. 
EVERGREENS, and HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
SHKUBS, is this season finer than it has b-en for many years 
past. The Forest Trees consist of strong bedded Alder, Ash, 
Beech, Birch, Spanish Chestnut, Hazel, Red-heart Willow, 
Scotch and Larch Firs, &c., all 2 to 3 and 3 to 4 feet high, A 
large quantity of English Oak, from 3 to 8 feet high, very fine, 
fa 


coo oo eoocSe 


The Evergreens comprise large Spruce, Silver, Weymouth,, 
Scotch and Larch Firs, from 6 to 12 feet, well grown, and y 
remove with safety; common and Portugal Laurels, Gre 
Hollies, American, Chinese, and Siberian ‘Arbor: Vite ; Pinus 
maritima, austriaca, and other Evergreens in great abu) Cee 
About 500 Quercus sessiliflora or Fir Oak, about 6 feet in the 
stem, with fine heads; pile with safety; they are well 
adapted for avenues or park scenery, ? 

Gentlemen planting new places or improving their estates _ 
will do well to apply to Mr. Y., ashe has had’ considerable ex » 
perience in planting in all its branches, and from the quantity 
of large Evergreens he grows is enabled.to contract to any €x-) 
tent at a very reasonable rate. 2 7 ‘ 

Mr. Y. bas also a very fine collection of Coniferous plants, 
from 2 to4 feet, and large specimens, consisting of Cedars: 
Deodara and Lebanon; Araucaria imbricata, Oryptome’ 
japonica, Taxodium sempervirens, — Pinus insignis, Abies, 
Douglasii, &c., of which he would invite a personal inspection. 

His priced Catalogue is now ready, and can be had, on appli-- 

ion, for two postage stamps. 
a immense Pantie of a ae bedded Whitethorn ot Quick 
for Fencing ; and Mahonia aquifolium, or American Berberry,; 
for cover, which will be sold cheap if taken in quantity, 

Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, two miles from the 
Godalming Station of the South- Western Railway, where con- 
veyances can always be obtained, 


- inhabitants of the south side of London are to have 


by Government for, it is said, 11,000/.,—subject to 
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N UNRO TESTIMONIAL.—At a Meeting of the 

Committee, held on the 4th of November, for conducting 
the above Testimonial, it was resolved: ‘‘ That the time for 
receiving Subscriptions be extended to the lst of December, in 
order to afford all desirous of contributing an opportunity of 
doing so, when it will finally close.” Post-office orders made 
payable at Turnham-green, to Mr, CuAnLEs Epmonps, Chiswick 
House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 


LARCH AND SCOTCH FIRS, 

H. ROGERS has a quantity of the above to 
® Dispose of, at a very moderate price. The Larch 
averages from 14 to 2} feet in height, and the Scotch 12 to 18 
inches ; both sorts are strongly grown and well rooted. Every 
other description of Nursery Stock can be supplied in large and 

‘small quantities, and low in price, 
Address, W. H. Rocrrs, Nurseryman, 130, High-street, 

Southampton. 


‘PASS anvd BROWN’S DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
. CATALOGUE of CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS, SELECT 
ROSES AND SHRUBS, HARDY CLIMBING, AND HER 
BACEOUS PLANTS, PRIZE GOOSEBERRIES &c., sent- 
by post on application. Our DUTCH BULBS have arrived in 
fine condition, The following selections are offered : 
HYACINTHS IMPORTED, with printed instructions, 

for pots, ground, or glasses, 50 varieties, in very ss. d. 


choice assortment ase oF # w 385 0 

25 do., 15s. to 25s, ; 12 do, 63. to... PA ae op 68 
RANUNCULUSSS, free by post, with printed instruc- 
tions for culture: 100 roots in 100 very fine va- 

rieties, from superb seedlings and others on 6Q' 0 

50 roots, in 50 superb seedling varieties .., EPC) 

25 ditto 25 ditto ditto fa cry ete 

50 ditto 50 fine varieties oh Ary a.) re 0 
Finest mixed, per 100, 10s, ; fine mixed, 5s, (6s. free 

ost), 

ANE MO BS 100 superb named double varieties we 34 0 
50 ditto, 18s. ; 25 ditto... As; ut me 10 io 
Finést mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d, ; fine mixed, por100 7 6 
Fine mixed, single, per Ib. PY isi a uh 0 

*QLADIOLI.—50 splendid early and late varieties -» 50 0 
% ditto, 30s.; 12 ditto... wd sr eel (Gr 
12 splendid early varieties, 10s. 6d, ; 12 fine ditto... 6 0 
Fine mixed early hybrids, per dozen 0 . 0/8t'0 
‘Colvillii, 3s. 6a, per dozen; Colvilli rubrum, 7s. 6d. 

per dozen; C, superbum, 5s per dozen; Ganda- 
vensis, 5s, per dozen; Pscittacinus, ls. 6d. per 
dozen; P. sanguineus, 7s, 6d, per dozen; Insiz- 
nis, 18s. per dozen, 

‘EARLY TULIPS.—320 roots, in 30 fine varieties «iy, 20 0) 
60 roots, in 30 ditto, 183 ; 90 roots, in 30 ditto 2640 
20 roots, in 20 fine varieties op On ee eG, 
40 ditto, in 20 ditto, 12s. 6d. ; 60 ditto, in 20 ditto ... 17 0 
Very fine mixed varieties, per dozen ai mee 0 

DOUBLE TULIPS.—12 roots of 12 fine varieties Peggh feel 
24 ditto, in 12 varieties, 7s, 6d. ; 36 ditto, in 12 va- 

rieties .., one ir ase ets vie LONG 

LATE TULIPS.—50 choice varieties, 50s.; 25 ditto .., 30 0 
Finest mixed, 15s. per 100; fine mixed, per100 ... 6 0 

IRIS.—30 splendid English varieties .., *G co kane |G 
20 ditto, 98.; 12 ditto coe inn on pi ve ae 
Very fine, without names, mixed, per 100 .., acokbond 
12 fine German varieties, 9s. ; mixed, per doz. cree Dd. 10) 

CROCUS.—100 roots of each of 13 showy varieties ... 28 0 
50 roots of each, 15s. ; separate varieties, p.100,2s.to 3 0 

NARCISSUS, JONQUILS, and all other roots in great 

variety, at low prices, (See Catalogue.) 
SELECT PLANTS. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, —100 showy va- 
rieties ... vA ase aa ane «f 80)..0) 
50 ditto, 17s. 6d. ; 25 ditto, 10s. 6d. ; 12 ditto sr eel Be!) 
100 superior and new varieties ot a4 « 50 0 
50 ditto, 30s.; 25 ditto, 17s. 6d. ; 12 ditto .., ag DVO 
25 varieties, best adapted for rockwork, 12s. ; 12 fo ye) 

ANTIRRHINUMS,—1?2 fine and showy varieties sree sO 
12 superior and new varieties (Wooller’s, &c.) ... 10 0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, fine plants for flowering.—1 

splendid new varieties .., “4 atv seo 1 15» 0 
60 best varieties, including the above ous «» 40 0 
40 ditto, 30s, ; 25 fine vars., 17s. 6d. ; 12 ditto oer sit a0 

CTAMELLIAS,—1?2 fine varieties, well set with buds .,, 30 0 

INDIAN AZALEAS,—12 very fine varieties, 18s.; 6 do. 10 0 

CAPE HEATHS.—1? fine early flowering varieties .., 12 0 

HARDY AZALEAS.—12 splendid distinct varieties ... 15 0 
Fine mixed, 9s, per doz. ; large yellow, per doz. ... 9 0 

ROSES in extensive variety. (See Catalogue.) 

PAONIES,—Herbaceous varieties, mixed, perdoz. .., 6 0 

5 arborea papaveracea, each mi a een 

RIBES.—6 fine flowering varieties ... ts sey vet Dad) 

HARDY SHRUBS.—12 new and select varieties a To 


Goods free to London, and, for long carriage, extra articles 
Presented. Remittances requested from unknown corre- 
Spondents, Post-office orders payable to StepHEN Brown, or 
to Bass and Brown, Seed and Horticultural Establishment, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


PLANTS FOR BLOOMING IN THE CONSERVATORY 
_ IN WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. 
MESSBS. J. anv J, FRASER, Nurserymen, Lea 


Bridge-road, Essex, beg to offer the following, finely set 
‘with bloom-buds, at the undermentioned moderate prices ; 


the end of next year. Of the new bridge to be 
erected across the Thames in connexion with this 
park, the works are to be commenced immediately. 
The arches are to be of iron, like Vauxhall Bridge, 
By this way the distance from Kensington Gardens 
to Battersea Park will be little more than a mile 
and a half; and the densely populated district of 
Chelsea will lie between two of the amplest green 
spaces in London. The location of the new park on 
the river is a novelty and an advantage. The bank 
will no doubt be planted ; and we shall thus secure 
at least one sylvan view from the decks of ascending 
and descending vessels in the midst of our thousand 
wharves and piers and warehouses of goods, as an 
inheritance of beauty to the people for ever.” We 
wish it may not turn out an inheritance of ugliness, 
for we cannot but remember that similar expecta- 
tions were entertained some years since, when 
Victoria Park was created ; and we now perceive 
how they have been fulfilled. 

Although well known to the inhabitants of 
Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, we suspect that 
few persons not living in those districts or their 
neighbourhood, have ever seen this Victoria Park. 
Had it been in the West-end of London, the man- 
ner in which it has been executed would have 
excited universal indignation ; for although it has 


people, for whose use it is intended, are too thankful 
for an open space of any kindin which they can breathe 


hundred acres of land, unencumbered by building, 
are in themselves a blessing, even though not a tree 
nor a blade of Grass be there. 

We learn from the reports of the Commissioners 


In round numbers the purchase of the ground has 
amounted to 88,000/., and the cost of forming it 
into a park has been 44,0007. Upon the former we 
have no remarks to offer; but the latter calls 
for very serious comment. Forty-four thousand 
pounds is a large sum to expend upon 290 
naked acres of land, and, under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, is capable of producing 
beautiful results. With such a fund the most level 
surface may be broken into picturesque forms, charm- 
ing vistas may be produced, water may be lavishly intro- 
duced, even in Spitalfields thriving plantations may 
be rapidly established, and beautiful vegetation may 
in a few years be made to decorate the scene. 

This is-what the public expected when Victoria 
Park was formed, and ample means were voted b 
Parliament for the purpose ; for it was intended that 
such an opportunity of showing what taste and skill 
can effect, in providing recreation and enjoyment for 
the poor, should be turned to the best account. It 
would appear, however, that anything was consi- 


dered good enough for the east of London; and, | 


accordingly, an image of deformity has been set up 
there to which, we suspect, there is no parallel in 
Europe. A park bearing the name of the Quren 
might surely have been expected to be an example | 


of all that is graceful and’ exalted in landscape | 


gardening; the persons employed by the Woods| 


AZALEA INDICA, in fine sorts +» 18s. to 30s. per doz, 
EPACRIS and ERIGAS, ditto «. 18s. to 24s, Ap 
RHODODENDRONS, ditto .., «» _98.to 18s. j, 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA... ir 2. 12s. tol8s. 4, 
HARDY AZALEAS, including fine 
Belgian varieties Aa8 al «» 93, to 183, ” 
MOSS AND PROVENCE ROSES ... 19s, 5 
LILACS, GUELDRE ROSES, DEUT-. 
ZIAS, WEIGELA ROSEA, &ec. .., 12s, Fs 
The above are all beautifully grown, and well established in 
pots, and are fit for immediate forcing. Remittances respect- 
fully requested from unknown correspondents, 


UTHILL’S “BLACK SPINE” and SNOW’S 
PRIZE CUCUMBERS at 1s. each packet ; also his early 
Scarlet-flesh Melon, 1s, CurHiti’s Pamphlet of 56 pages, con- 
taining the Belgian Prize Essay on the best way of producing 
Potatoes; with 12 more articles on fruits and vegetables, 
among which are Asparagus, Rhuburb, and Sea-kale, The 
Pamphlet has been very favourably reviewed by Dr. Lindley 
and others. Price 2s., or by post, 2s,4d. The trade supplied 


with the Cucumbers,—James CurHint, Denmark-hill, Camber- 
well, London, 


Che Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1850. 
We read in the Athenceum, that “ At length the 


eir PUBLIC PARR. The shooting grounds and pre- 
Mises, so well known as the Red House, nearly 
Opposite to Chelsea Hospital, have been purchased 


© possession by the occupier of the grounds until 


more like an old naval cocked hat than anything we 


and Forests have spared no pains to render it mean 
and despicable, and they have succeeded perfectly. 
Let the reader conceive an undulating space of 
290 acres, entered by a lodge which can be compared | 
to nothing better than a modern ruin built in some 
Cockney garden, of half vitrified bricks, and then 
made habitable by a country bricklayer. Having 
entered, let him imagine a road bending through 
the place till it finds its exit at the opposite side, 
another unfinished road, overgrown with Grass 
leading to the left, a few others curving in different 
directions ; unmeaning masses of little miserable 
trees and shrubs, evidently the sweepings of some 
neglected nursery ground, anda great piece of water 
on the right, having in its middle an island looking | 


can call to mind, and he will have as good an idea 
of Victoria Park as we have the skill to convey, 
Beyond this there is nothing, except a frightful 
pagoda perched at one end of the frightful island, 
and the beginning of a foot bridge to connect that 
paradise with the mainland, which bridge consists 
of three or four rotten planks resting on struts, 
and impassable by anybody less surefooted than an 
Irish hodman. That ‘is Victoria Park, that is what 
the country has paid 44,000/. for; that is what the 


cost a very large sum of money, yet, asa specimen of | 
English taste, it is a national disgrace. But the poor | 


freely, to be critical about its appearance. A few | 


of Woods and Forests, that the cost of Victoria- 

park, up to the end of last June, had been as under : | 
Purchase Works 

of Site, &c, of Formation. 

Up to 1847... ... £87,298 3 1 £30,521 0 0 

In 1848... ... — 10,034 13 0 

In Ws4ou> ——— 3,194 3 5 

In 1850.:. bit 9 7 319: v0 

£87,875 12 2 £44,068 17 5 


| immediately given them ? 


of English landscape gardening. Ye shades of 
Brown, of Giri, of Rupron, arise and denounce the 
perpetrators of this national offence ! 

With whom the blame may really rest, we know 
not; nor do we desire to inquire. The mischief igs 
done, the money is spent, andy we suppose, we must 
rest content with our bargain. But if Victoria~park 
is ruined, there is still time to save that of Battersea, 
If Victoria~park has cost five times as much as would 
have been required to create a little paradise, the 
votes for Battersea have still to undergo the scru~ 
tiny of the House of Commons. As to the new 
cemeteries which are about to be formed, there is 
time also to rescue them from the fate of Victoria~ 
park; and we most earnestly hope that Government 
will never again intrust these important works to 
persons who are not only wholly destitute of good 
taste, and profoundly ignorant of the nature of trees, 
or the soils to which they are adapted, or of the 
effects which they may be made to produce, but are 
even unacquainted with the mode of selecting them 
in nurseries, and of putting them into the ground; 
who seem, in short, to understand nothing except 
the art of obtaining the worst possible result at the 
largest possible expense. 


Tae French have obtained what they call a 
double bearing Elton Strawberry, concerning which 
we find the following account. * 

“Considerable interest has lately been excited 
| amongst gardeners with respect to a new Strawberry, 
discovered by M. Crimonr, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and which, in addition to the other qualities 
which distinguish it fromthe form to which it belongs, 
possesses the property of bearing twice a year. It 
was discovered by M. Crémont in a bed of seedling 
Elton Strawberries in the year 1847. The large 

quantity, beauty, and excellent quality of the fruit 
|of this variety, induced the National Horticultural 
| Society, to which it had been sent for inspection, to 


‘name a committee for the purpose of examining 
\the plant with greater attention, and of ascertaining 
| whether the advantages attributed to it by M. 
| Crémonr had or had not any real existence. 
| “The committee, consisting of MM. Cuérzav, 
| Ancranp, Jamrn, Barzot, Minirret, and ANDRY, 
|accordingly proceeded to M. Crémonr’s garden on 
‘the 4th of April last, and after seeing nearly 800 
plants in pots, some in a Pine stove, others in the 
}open ground under hand-glasses, unanimously de- 
clared that M. Crémont’s variety ought, for its early 
ripeness, beauty, and excellence, to be placed at the 
head of American Strawberries. The committee 
not having at that time any opportunity of confirm- 
ing its double-bearing quality, revisited M. Crémonr’s 
garden early in the following July, when they found 
the Strawberry still in full fructification. Several 
plants which had in April produced an abundant 
crop of fruit in the Pine stove had been placed out 
in borders, that their runners might be developed. 
Not only were these plants covered with fine ripe 
fruit and numerous flowers, but many of their early 
runners were bearing, and showed by their flowers 
and buds that they would do so for some time to come. 

“The committee reported favourably of the 
Strawberry, and thought its discovery important 
enough to merit a special medal, which they have 
recommended to be awarded to M. Crémont. In 
order, however, that all doubt may be removed as 
to the double-bearing property of this variety of the 
Elton Strawberry, 2 or 3 years of observation and 
experiment are still required. Those who wish to 
examine this subject for themselves can obtain plants 
from M. Crimont, at Sarcelles, in the department 
of Seine et Oise, or more easily from M. Courrats- 
Gerrarp, seed merchant, 34, Quai de la Mégisserie, 
Paris.” 

Now the acquisition of a Strawberry of this kind 


/is in itself worthy of notice; but what we more 


particularly desire to draw attention to is the manner 
in which our neighbours set about ascertaining 
whether a new fruit really deserves recommenda+ 
tion. The’ specimens, when exhibited, having 
attracted attention, what was done? a medal, or 
warranty of excellence, for it may be so called, 
Not at all; a committee 
is appointed to visit the Strawberry ground and 
verify the statements of the grower. The com- 


|mittee go to the ground, not once, but twice, and 


then again report in favour of the grower. Neyer- 
theless French scruples are not satisfied, and it is 
declared that two or three years of observation and 
experiment are requi‘ed to settle the true value of 
this fruit. All. that the committee do, after all, 
amounts to a recommendation, not a declaration, in 
favour of the grower, ; 

Is nothing of this sort practicable in Great Britain ? 
Cannot we find some guard against the impositions 
which are daily practised under the name of novelty % 


inventive genius of the agents of the Woods and 
Forests has last offered to the public, as a sample | 


We suspect that the countenances of some of our 
ingenious brethren would undergo rather con- 
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siderable change, if their seedlings, and inventions, 
and new things had to pass through such an ordeal. 
Circumstances and social habits would render some 
modification of the French Committee system neces- 
sary ; but an approach might be made to it near 
enough to answer the more essential purposes. 


GARDENS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

I senp you a few observations on gardens, during 
a short excursion I made to the north of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. At Derby I went to the Arbo- 
retum, which I had seen when it was first laid out. 
How singular that such a magnificent and wise exam- 
ple as that afforded by the donation of Mr. Strutt, has 
not been followed! I think the late Lord Holland 
(always first when the liberty or happiness of the people 
was concerned), dedicated his Alameda at Ampthill to 
the inhabitants, before Mr. Strutt gave his garden to 
Derby. Since the original plan was completed, some 
parties (a committee, I believe), have made a handsome 
addition of some six acres to the original arboretum, 
and there is a good house erected at one end where par- 
ties have tea, &e. Loudon, I think, laid out the grounds, 
if heaping up little irregular wavy banks all of one 
sameness, and planting them higgledy-piggledy with 
trees, together with two straight walks, and one wavy 
walk, be called laying out. Even the gardens at Chis- 
wick appear creditable, when compared with those at 
Derby ; but there is one principal fault ; the trees are 
planted much too close to each other ; there are some 
splendid specimens of Oaks and Thorns, already 
growing one jnto another, and in a year or two the 
whole will be a mass of confusion. The planter seems 
to have had no notion as to what 10 or 15 years 
would do, and to have planted his trees, not with any 
idea that he was planting an arboretum which was to 
show each specimen tree, but to have grouped the 
trees together, as in a shrubbery, or a cockney 
garden, to make an immediate effect ; however, there 
is plenty of room in the additional 6 acres ; and it 
is not too late; with Mr. Barron’s (Elvaston Castle) 
skill and knowledge, trees three times the size of those 
in the Arboretum might be safely moved, and 
it will be well to take out every other one of the large 
trees and plant them elsewhere, otherwise the Arbore- 
tum will be a mass of confusion, or half the trees must 
be cut down. The smoke of the town appears to affect 
the growth of the trees, and I should think the climate 
is prejudicial ; many shrubs seem to have died, and ex- 
cept in the coarser-growing and hardier trees, 1 saw 
little luxuriant growth. Indeed, the climate did not 
appear so favourable to vegetation as much further 
north, where I now write (Crief). 

I was glad to find that the gift was duly appreciated, 
and that the gardens are often thronged. It is entirely 
an arboretum, for with the exception of a clump 
or two of Roses there were no flowers, and yet 
there are printed exhortations not to pluck flowers, 
in different parts of the grounds, just as if the flowers 
were in existence. I think this want made the 
garden dull; and if it is too expensive to have 
flowers, this might be managed as is done at Frankfort, 
where the public gardens are given up to a seedsman, 
on condition that he grows, in well arranged beds, fine 
annuals, such as Sweet Peas, Stocks, Asters, &c., he 
having the seeds for his pains ; and thus a succession 
of flowers is kept at no cost—an arrangement worthy 
of a town of merchants. 

From Derby I made an attempt to see Elvaston 
Castle, but in vain; and yet 1 tried more than 
one way. The gardens are hermetically closed 
against all comers; this was mortifying, as the de- 
scription given in the Gardeners’ Chronicle had made 
all amateurs anxious to inspect the large trees trans- 
planted by Mr. Barron, and also to see the grounds, 
with the wildernesses of evergreens. It was almost 
unfair to put such a tempting description in your Paper, 
seeing that there is no means of obtaining admission to 
the reality. The story goes that even the Duke of 
Devonshire went as a gardener ; however, be that as it 
may, my application (though very humble) was refused 
in more than one quarter. I really think Mr. Barron 
should, in some outworks (accessible to all) transplant 
some four or five large trees, so that one might see how 
far the marvels told of his success are realised. 

At Chatsworth the gardens are shown at all times, 
but the great conservatory only on a special application 
to Mr. Paxton or his Grace. My principal object was 
to see the Orchidaceous plants, the collection contain- 


ing some magnificent specimens ; perhaps the finest are 8 


a very large plant of Ansellia africana and one of 
Dendrobium chrysanthum, but I had not much time 
to make any very minute observations. The collection 
is very large, and on the whole the plants appeared 
well grown and clean, but still I did not think the style 
of culture approached those in the collections of Mr. 
Rucker, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Hanbury, being those 
I have principally been in the habit of seeing. There 
are some fine Pitcher-plants, but these I understood 
have been recently purchased. The Palms looked well, 
and produced a grand effect in the great conservatory, 
soon, however, to be rivalled by Mr. Paxton’s still 
grander building in Hyde-park. With the exception of 
the Palms, the house was rather disappointing ; the 
borders are filled with not very interesting plants, which 
cluster up and prevent one from seeing the whole effect 
of the Palms. I cannot help thinking that, either the 
undergrowth should be entirely cleared away, or that 


gay flowering shrubs ; the house is deficient in large 
creepers ; a Buugainvillea and Mandevilla suaveolens, 
and some of the grand Bignonias, would tell well, 
festooning from the lofty gallery, which at present 
is only partially covered. I should mention a mag- 
nificent specimen of Renanthera coccinea, which had 
two large flower spikes, and two or three others 
coming on; it flowers here, I was told, every year, being 
kept dry and,well exposed to the light and sun, Dodman. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 

[ror corracers.)—No. IIT. 

On Sor.—A light sandy loam, on a 
bottom of stone or gravel, is the most 
suitable naturally to its growth. If this 
is not to be had, perhaps we are better 
without it, for we can easily supply 
what probably will do better. In such 
a case, therefore, I would advise that 
a border, about 8 feet quare and 2 
feet deep, should be dug, and paved, if 


CULTURE OF 
THE MIND. 


—— 


lthe soil, C. d., October 10. 


possible, or, in a stiff clay, puddled. 
But if you cannot do this, place a few 
large flat stones or bricks, closely fitted, 
immediately uuder the Vine, to give its 
roots a lateral or sidling direction. 
A pipe-drain should then be put in the 
whole length: the greater the fall the 
better. This border should be filled 
up with dry rubbish of every descrip- 
tion—of tiles, stones, broken bricks, old 
mortar, pottery, oyster-shells, road~ 
scrapings, and earth burnt with wood, 
When the water from the roof is not 
carried off by pipes, I think it would 
be highly advantageous that the top of 
the border should be paved as far at 
least as 3 feet from the wall ; as I have 
little doubt that the constant dropping 
of water in one place tends to injure 
the larger roots which are not feeders, 
but only chavnels of food ; since I have 
known branches to be completely 
rotted through from this cause. I 
have also observed Vines to flourish. 
remarkably well under pavements, 
which I am inclined to believe is 
owing to their retaining the heat so 
well, and to the dryness thus afforded 
to the roots, which, on removing the 
pavement, will be found to be clingiog. 
to it. 

Nothing, if possible, should be planted 
on the border ; at any rate, it should 
be kept perfectly free from weeds and 
fallen leaves, and as much sun and air 
be allowed to get to it as possible. 

Expertments.—Perhaps if either a 
trench of manure were made on the 
outside of the border (though I do not 
recommend this when close to your 
dwelling, for, if it brought health and 
vigour to your Vine, it would certainly 
bring sickness to you and your family), 
it would increase the temperature of it, 
or a chaunel of water from whence the 
small roots might always get a supply, 
without the soil becoming damp and 
close. 

Manures.—To be mixed with the 
goil when made for the border ; the best 
are whole bones, charcoal, hoofs of 
cattle ; also cuttings of leather, woollen 
rags, feathers, hair, &c. 

Liguip.—If the goodwife does any 
washing, apply the soap-suds on @ 
summer’s evening in drills, and rake the 
soil over. If the goodman kill a pig, do 
the same with the blood. Soot-water 
also ; one quart of soot to 12 of water 5 
drainings of dung-heaps, &c. 

Top-DRESSING.—All prunings, leaves, 
weeds, &c., should be put into a heap to 
rot, or, what is better, charred in a 
fire which is kept slowly burning, 
by being smothered with soil, by 
which means all seeds, insects, &c., are 
ot rid of, and is in such astate as to 
afford immediate food to the plant. 
Apply it as a top-dressing in No- 
vember. 

Never waste any vegetable matter, 
for what has once been vegetable is 
ready to become so again, and a person 
might as well expect abundance of 
water, after no rain, in a well which he 
is constantly exhausting, as plants to 
flourish when the vegetable matter, of 
which so large a part is formed, has 
been extracted and never given back to 


Riches, like 
muck, are of 
no use unless 
spread. 

A wise man 
scorneth nothing 
be it never so 
small or homely. 
Every little 
makes a mickle ; 
every mickle 
makes a muckle, 


Manure, _ilike 
money, must be 
heaped little by 
little before it 
can be used to 
apy effect. 
Always taking 
out of the meal- 
tub, and never 
putting in, soon 
comes to the 
bottom—as poor 
Richard says. 
As self-evident 
an axiom as the nose is part of the face, or that knowledge 
is not practice. 


eel 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 


No. IV.—Having given good and sufficient reasons 


the space should be filled up with smaller and more! why we do not advocate “ Mechanical Aviaries,” which, 
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at best, are but toys ; we will now turn our attention 
to the erection of a substantial and proper Palatial re- 
sidence—fit, in every respect, for the reception of Birds 
of Song. 

As many amateurs may be situated precisely as I 
was, as regards the position of their house, I will de- 
scribe, as accurately as may be, the manner in which I 
proceeded. My aviary, first erected at Kennington, 
was a substantial building of wood, and at the rear of 
the house. From the limited size of my garden, as to 
width, I so contrived that the back-door on the ground- 
floor opened immediately from the house into the aviary ; 
so that, in wet weather, constant access might be had, 
to and fro, without incurring the risk of taking cold. 

Immediately between the back door and the aviary, 
was a swall room, or recess,* with a covered roof, 
wherein was fixed the stove intended to warm the bird- 
rooms in the winter. I could thus have entrance to 
the back garden, either through the side door of the 
small room (opening on the left into the garden), or I 
could walk through the entire length of the aviary, if 
necessary, making my exit through the door at the ex- 
treme end. 

Since I removed from Kennington to Hammersmith, 
the original aviary has been partly re-constructed, and 
placed in quite a different: position, It is now at the 
bottom of the garden (which is 120 feet long and 34 feet 
wide) ; and the front windows face my dwelling-house. 
This is a remarkable improvement every way. It has 
also been divided into two distinct portions, each com- 
plete in itself. } 

The second portion, for warmth in winter (there 
being no convenience for a chimney at the bottom of 
the garden), has been erected immediately contiguous 
to my house; whilst the other, assigaed to the hardy 
birds only, who require no fire during the winter, re- 
mains exposed, like any other building. 

The proper length of a detached aviary is 15 feet ; 
width, 9 feet ; height, 11 or 12 feet. Of course, if two 
aviaries united in one be required, the proportions will 
be just, or nearly, double, as regards the length ; witha 
glass door, and a latticed-wire partition across the 
centre. 

In the winter, the lattice-wire should be covered over 
with green baize, and all draught excluded, as far as is 
practicable, The ceiling should, of course, be flat, and 
the roof shelving from the front backwards. The latter 
should be covered with zine, and a gutter of the same 
material should be made to convey the water from one 
corner of the roof, at the back, downwards into the 

round. 

The building should be entirely of wood. There 
should be three windows in the centre of the frort, 
equally divided, and boarded above and below ; also 
two windows at one end of the aviary, equally divided, 
and boarded above and below: at the opposite end, a 
glass door of entrance; immediately over which there 
sould be a double window, opening outwards on hinges. 
To protect it, and to prevent the escape of the birds, a 
moderately close net work of galvanised wire should he 
nailed on, from the inside. The birds will then get 
plenty of fresh air, and be able to introduce themselves 
to their brethren in a state of freedom, who will 
assemble in numbers on the adjoining trees and 
branches to join them in their song. My garden has 
always been the resort of multitudes of these song birds; 
and the harmony during the seasons of spring and 
summer, not excepting the piping of the thrushes and 
blackbirds in the winter months, has been delightful. 

One of the panes at the opposite end of the aviary 
should also be made to open outwards, with hinges ; 
and the interior lined with wire-work, whereby free 
ventilation will be secured. This is important. The 
back of the aviary should be entirely of wood, by whick 
means it will be more readily kept warm and snug, 
The front should be painted white, with at least three 
coats. It should afterwards be ornamented with 
double cross-barred lattice-work, painted green ; not too 
close, but arranged with a due regard to relief or effeet. 

Between each window, and at the extreme ends of 
the windows, should be upright fluted pillars of wood, 
which, though really hollow, appear when viewed from 
a distance, perfectly solid, and important withal. These 
pillars should be strongly painted in green, excepting 
the plinths, which should be white ; the facia, of stone 
colour; and the ornaments running round the top of 
the building, of a Vandyke pattern, painted green. Thus 
much as regards the general directions for the erection 
of the building. The internal arrangements we shalt 
digcuss anon. : 

With respect to the “look-out” of the little musi 
cians; this requires some judgment. There can be no 
doubt that they are most in their element (during con- 
finement) when in the immediate neighbourhood of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and plants. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to render the aviary as umbrageous as pos- 
sible; and to have it overarched, at all events in the 
summer season, with drooping foliage. An Ivy 
plant would greatly assist in this matter, and a Honey- 
suckle ; also some fine Cubas, which would soon grow 
bushy, and look very handsome on either side. A Palm 
and a Sycamore tree would also be of rapid growth. 
The more secluded—except at the front, which must be 
kept more open—the better, on every account. I 
attracts the wild birds, and tempts them to take up their 
quarters with you; thus strengthening your own OF — 

* [ erected this little ante-room for the express purpose of 
placing a stove io it, inasmuch as there was) no other place 
where I could bave broken into a chimney; nor could Lhare — 


had achimney elsewhere, without oceasioning a nuisance to” 
my neighbours, in the matter of smoke, 
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chestra, and improving the taste of the respective per- 


formers; for we must ever concede, after all, that 
Nature is the best teacher. 

Round all the windows, on the outside, a miniature 
balcony should be affixed, in which might be placed pots of 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, Sweet Williams, Pinks, Sweet 
Peas, and other varieties. These, when properly bestowed 
(not too crowded), show off your birds to great advan- 
tage ; for while they sit singing on their perches at the 
window, their plumage and action will be distinctly 
visible between the flowers, from one extremity of the 
garden to the other. William Kidd, New-road, Ham- 
mersmith, », 


HINTS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF BABI- 
ANAS, GLADIOLI, IXIAS, SPARAXIS, TRI- 
TONIAS, &c., &c. 

In THE Oren Borvers.—In September, or at the latest 
in October, prepare your beds or borders by well digging 
them a spit deep, burying a stratum of good rotten 
manure at the bottom. The surface svil should be 
rendered open by mixing sand with it, and being well 
broken in the digging ; plant the bulbs in clumps or 
rows, from 2} to 6 inches deep (depending on size of 
root and sort), taking care to cover them 1 inch deep 
with sand previous to recovering with the mould. After 
the roots are planted rake the ground well, giving it a 
southern inclination if possible, keep it free from weeds 
and stir it occasionally with a small fork, which ac- 
celerates their growth ; in case of very severe frost, 
over the surface of the ground 2 or 3 inches deep 
with dry litter or sea sand. The different varieties 
will flower from May till August. 

Por CuLturE, EITHER FOR FLOWERING 1N THE Ports 
OR TURNING OUT IN THE BoRDERS EARLY IN THE 
Spring.—In the month of October examine the roots 
and separate the offsets from them, put them in light 
turfy loam and sand with good drainage, putting a 
layer of well rotted cow-dung at the bottom of the pote, 
the strong growing varieties of Gladioli are to be 
planted in. Prepare a bed of dry old tan and litter 
from the stable, and place a frame on it, in which 
plunge the pots, the Gladioli at the back, and Ixias, 
Sparaxis, Tritonias, Babianas, Oxalis, and Lachenalias, 
&c., in gradation to the front ; give plenty of air in fine 
weather, and withhold water until the bulbs have made 
root and the leaves appear, and it must then be care- 
fully given when there is no danger of frost. Should 
the winter prove very severe, bank the frame up well 
with dung or litter, and cover the lights with straw or 
bass mats. Under this management the Sparaxis will 
flower in April, the Ixias, Babianas, Gladioli and Tri- 
tonias succeeding one another. After the flowering is 
past continue the watering, to perfect the growth of the 
bulbs, and gradually withhold it as the leaves die away 
and they ripen. Bag the roots, place them on a dry 
Shelf, and they will be ready to replant the following 
Season. B. Saunders, St. Heliers, Jersey. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

AFTER having followed implicitly the instructions I 
have occasionally given, some of my amateur friends, 
who cultivate plants in pots, have been much puzzled 
and disheartened from their want of success. The best 
peat that Wimbledon affords has been carefully selected. 
The most approved sand of Surrey has been obtained. 
Every attention to drainage has been paid; and the 
system of potting, which has appeared in these columns, 
has been adopted; but the plants looked sickly and 
Stunted, and no apparent reason for such an unhealthy 
hue could be adduced : air and water being regularly 
supplied, when circumstances permitted. Nevertheless, 
Heaths and New Holland plants existed only as 
miserable objects of compassion. In one the interest 
attaching to such pursuits became diminished, another 
got disheartened, and a third began to cultivate such 
plants only as required little skill or attention. New 
supplies of plants had been from time to time obtained, 
but the same appearance presented itself. Their healthy 
vigour was replaced by the sickly complexion of the 
old stocks. When by accident I called upon one of 
my friends just in the midst of his gardening amuse- 
ments, in truth, watering his plants, and lamenting his 
hospital of invalids, with a mournful countenance and a 
perplexed mind, I was instantly appealed to, with a view 
to unravel the mystery. Proceed,” I observed, “ with 
your operations, while I look over your plants ;”’ when 
presently my ears, not my eyes, discovered the evil 
genius which presided over his favourites. This was 
the action of a pump at the end of his little greenhouse. 
Here he was drawing water from the bowels of the 
earth, hard and cold, and pouring it immediately on 
the roots of his plants. Now, I have no doubt, that 
although this has been frequently discussed, the vile 
practice is still in active operation in other places, 
besides my friend’s. Plants, like animals, require care 
in feeding. It does not follow that because a man in a 
harvest field may drop down dead from the effects of 
drinking cold water, that a plant so treated will do the 
Same ; but its death, although slower, is, perhaps, as 
certain to arrive. Now, it may be laid down as a rule 
to be adhered to strictly, that water, or liquid manure, 
when given to plants, under every condition, should be 
a few degrees warmer than the temperature of the soil 
in which they are growing. The roots are thereby in 
Some measure cherished and stimulated, not chilled and 
checked. 

With regard to the hardness of the water, I shall 
oer no opinion founded upon other analysis than 


that of the feel of the hand, by which most people can 
readily detect it. Having the care of a large collection 
of plants, and suffering to some extent from the want 
of rain-water, I was induced to follow the reeommenda- 
tion of an authority who maintained that if such 
water was warmed no injury would result from its use. 
I instituted several experiments on the matter ; some 
was warmed, some boiled, and partially cooled again. 
These were applied to some Heaths, in the same house, 
with those to which rain-water was exclusively ad- 
ministered. In the course of three months the effect 
was quite apparent. The surface of the soil, where 
the hard water was applied, became, when wet, slimy, 
and when dry, covered with a cake; while no such 
effect was produced with pure rain-water, which the 
plants appeared to enjoy, and under which they grew 
away vigorously. Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Gleanings about Water Lilies.—To those who may 
be about to erect structures for the growth of the 
magnificent Victoria Regia, any scrap of information 
will be acceptable. Calling some time since at the 
gardens of — Spode, Esq, Augmering Park, Stafford- 
shire, I found a newly erected house occupied by a 
plant of this queen of the waters in perfect health. It 
had, as I was informed by Mr. Bolus, the gardener, 
been planted only 10 weeks ; even then its gigantic 
leaves were exhibiting the rim, which is only perfected 
in plants of good health, and the first flower-bud was 
approaching the surface.* Mr, Bolus very obligingly 
gave me the following particulars, relative to its culture. 
In deference to the prevailing opinion, that bottom- 
heat was necessary, provision for a good command of 
it was provided, by running several pipes through the 
bottom of the tank, in addition to a small one resting 
on a ledge about 6 inches below the surface of the 
water, and passing quite round the reservoir. When 
the Lily was fresh planted, the means of supplying 
bottom-heat was brought into play, but the plant 
refused to make any satisfactory progress, the leaves 
rotting before they had attained any considerable 
size. Pondering upon the probable cause, Mr. 
Bolus, by way of ascertaining what an opposite 
mode of treatment would effect, discontinued the use 
of the bottom pipes, using only the small one on the 
top, before alluded to. In a few days a perceptible 
change for the better was apparent, and so rapidly did 
the plant progress that bottom-heat has never since 
been applied. By the use of the small surface pipe 
the water, at 1 foot below the surface, can be kept at 80°, 
and by the aid of solar influence, as was the case on the 
occasion of my visit, a thermometer at the depth men- 
tioned indicated 86°. There is much to hope that from 
this magnificent flower and some of its hardier allies, 
many beautiful hardy hybrids will be produced. Call- 
ing, I think in August, at the gardens of — Drummond, 
Esq., Aubrey-park, near Dorking, in Surrey, Mr. 
Morse, the gardener, pointed out to me, ina tank in the 
open air, a plant of Nymphzea coerulea in excellent 
health, where it stood the winter. I believe he also 
mentioned that it had bloomed, By its side, growing 
luxuriantly, was Limnocharis Humbuldtii. That these 
plants, usually grown in the stove, should exist satisfae- 
torily in the open air, subjected to our winters, affords 
much matter for speculation and experiment. In hardy 
water plants our collections are but scantily supplied. 
A wide and untrodden field is opened to the hybridiser. 
It is hoped that those who have the opportunity will 
make the most of it. Those who take an interest in 
plants when strolling through the garden of Hampton 
Court, may have noticed in the water there a large 
plant of Water Lily protected by a wire net. I learned 
from Mr. Johnson, the gardener, that he discovered the 
plant growing in the Thames, and struck with its 
beauty removed it to its present situation. Its leaves 
are very much larger than the common white Water 
Lily of our ponds, and its flowers, which are twice as 
large, are produced in abundance quite down to the 
autumn. Would not this hybridise with the Victoria 
regia? G. L. 

Vine Borders,—I am surprised to find so many gar- 
dens still adopting the old-fashioned plan of covering 
Vine borders with stable manure at this season of the 
year. Such treatment wastes the manure, sours the 
borders, and induces shanking. I fork up my borders, 
in the latter end of October, in fine dry fresh weather, 
although the roots are close to the surface ; still I like 
three inches of the soil to be forked up, which obviates 
sourness, and refreshes the ground. It is a mistake to 
imagine that frost will injure the roots of Vines, when 
there are two inches of earth on the top of them. 
When I begin to force, I cover the borders with warm 
dung, in order to assist the roots. This is absolutely 
necessary (although very seldom done in Scotland), or 
the Vines will break weakly, and will be long in regain- 
ing their strength. My Vines are in the very best of 
health ; and at the present time I am cutting bunches 
of Black Hamburgh, from three to four pounds weight, 
and with berries four inches in circumference. I am 
of opinion, that if gardeners generally adopted my 
system of forking up their Vine borders, there would 
be fewer unsightly Vines in the country. 7. W., 
Motherwell, 

Stent’s Kidney Potato is not a seedling. I and 
many of my neighbours have grown it for six years, 
both in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire ; it is called the 


* The readers of the Chronicle are aware that it has since 


| flowered, 
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Lapstone Kidney. I believe it was raised by the late 
James Carr Cottingham, about seven or eight years 
ago; it is one of the best second early Potatoes grown, 
I hope that Mr. Stent, as a professional agriculturist, 
will see the utility of calling things by their right names; 
for rechristenings always tend to produce a confused 
nomenclature. I agree with you with respect to the 
removing the haulm from Potatoes as soon as disease 
appears. I have done so for the last three years, but 
instead of cutting it off I pull it up, at the same time 
placing one foot on each side of the row, which pre- 
vents the Potatoes from being pulled up with the haulm, 
and [ then roll them with a light roller. I left some 
without removing the haulm, and when they were taken 
up about one-fourth of them were diseased, while those 
from which the haulm was removed were hardly 
diseased at all, and the crop was equally productive. 
S. Lapstone, Nov. 2. 

Silkworms and Home Production of Silk.—Allow me 
to offer a public tribute of grateful respect to the 
memory of a lady lately deceased, whose letter to the 
Agricultural Society, published in your Paper of 
August 17, 1844, induced me to attempt the growth of 
silk in this country. Few may be aware of the untir- 
ing energy with which Mrs. Whitby prosecuted her 
industrial project. Few may have given the subject 
more than a transient thought, but from some years’ 
experience, I find the only difficulty is in raising a suffi. 
cient supply of food, which time and good cultivation 
may overcome. If, however, the late frosts and variable 
climate of England generally should prove an obstacle 
to the profitable cultivation of the Morus multicaulis, and 
other varieties of Mulberry, which thrive so well in 
South Hants, none such presents itself in our eastern 
colonies. Already a company is formed in Guernsey, 
and many private individuals are trying to carry out 
the growth of silk. May their success do honour to the 
memory of the Christian spirit, which devoted itself in 
the cause of national industry. A Subscriber. 

Premature Decay in Growing Larch Trees.— A 
friend having occasion to cut down a few Larch trees 
in an old plantation, was surprised at finding several of 
them more or less rotten at the core. Utterly unable 
to account for this, he proceeded to try if the defect 
extended to other trees in different parts of the planta- 
tion, and the result was, that out of every six trees he 
felled one was diseased at the heart, The plantation in 
question is on a declivity ; the soil is sandy, admirably 
adapted to the growth of Larch, as well as most trees, 
particularly evergreens. The Larch trees in this wood 
are 50 years old and upwards—fine, well-grown trees 5 
they do not seem to stand too thickly together ; for, 
notwithstanding the loss of their lower branches, they 
are many of them 2 feet through, some feet from the 
butt. Can you give me any idea of the cause of this 
disease? The specimen I have enclosed is remarkable 
as being from a tree which is the only one in which, 
apparently, the disease has not commenced at the core, 
which was perfectly sound, at least to the superficial 
observer. In all others the core was evidently the first 
part affected. I shall be glad to have your opivion on 
this curious circumstance, which has completely baffled 
the woodmen of this neighbourhood. Henry Cooper 
Royle. [This is a case of what is called the rot in 
Larch. The mischief is done by a dry-rot fungus. 
The cause has not been satisfactorily explained.] 

Seedling Russian Violets—A gardener named 
Schakell, in the immediate neighbourhood of this city, 
has been fortunate in raising a seedling from the old 
favourite, the Russian Violet, which is a decided im- 
provement on the parent ; of much more robust growth, 
equally hardy, a profuse bloomer, larger and deeper 
coloured flowers, on very long footstalks. He requested 
me some little time ago to bring it to your notice, that 
a favourable report from you might make it generally 
known, and obtain for it a widely extended sale; [ 
forebore, however, until I saw it in cultivation, which 
I have now had an opportunity, in comparison with the 
old variety and with the same cultivation ; have found 
it infinitely superior on all the points I specified in the 
commencement of my note, and have no doubt that it 
will entirely supersede its parent, and that your recom- 
mendation of it will prove very satisfactory to the 
lovers of that fragrant flower, and ensure to the grower 
a full remuneration. I enclose two or three blossoms, 
which will show you the size of the flower and the 
length of the footstalk, though I fear they will arrive 
too dry to form any judgment of its other merits. They 
were gathered in the dark from a plant in my garden, 
and a more unlikely spot for good cultivation can 
searcely be imagined. V. U. N., Bath. [These are 
certainly very fine Violets, and we must add, that our 
correspondent, a gentleman of fortune, 1s as good an 
authority as could be taken] if 

Monstrous Pine-apple.—In cutting a black Jamaica 
Pine-apple the other day, I found to my astonishment 
that the crown, which was a fine one, was showing 
fruit. Is this a common occurrence? [No.] F. Ward, 
Stratford-on- Avon, Warwickshire. 

Galvanised Wire for Fruit Trees.—I have been 
recommended to adopt galvanised iron wire for 
training fruit trees on, and would deem it a favour if 
any one would give me the following information : 
Ist. Has it been generally approved of? 2d. Is there 
any objection to it? 3d. Is it better than nailing the 
trees to the walls? 4th. What would be the average 
duration of it, if properly put up. J. H., Dunglass. 

Bira’s Walter Purifier.—1 shall feel obliged to any 
readers of your Paper, who can give me any information 
as to the merits of Bird’s Syphon Water Purifier; also 
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for any remarks on the advantages and disadvantages 
of the syphon, as a raiser of water, the material it 
should be made of, &c. M. J. [We must refer our 
correspondent to our own experience, as recorded at 
p- 696, col. .] 


Foreign Correspondence. 

Cuvrra Poonst, Kuasiam Hints, Aug, 28, 1850.—1 
was greatly pleased with your remarks onthe influence of 
hot-house growth, &c., onthe colours &c., of plants in the 
Gard. Chron., but do not quite follow them in nature. I 
am sure that we not only spoil colours but organs by a 
choking system of cultivation ; and yet both here and in 
Sikkim our richest.coloured flowers are produced in the 
deepest woods, expand.and die, though the sua often 
does not appear for one minute for 10, 15, and.even 26 
days in succession! Tyee air, of course, they have 
plenty, and a moderate temperature. The colours of 
the Dendrobia and Cologynes and Vandas are as 
bright at home as here, from the sunless climate com- 
mon to both localities: whereas I suppose your South- 
American, Mexican, &c., Orchids, are far better sup- 
plied with sun-light in their native woods than in 
England, and hence degenerate. Here 500 inches 
(41 feet and more) of rain fall annually; 130 fell last 
month alone, 35 have fallen in 24 hours, and 10 a-day 
for 16 days in succession. I have compared the rain 
gauges, and used both my own, too, (a 2-inch and a 
5.ineh), and it is a true bill. The temperature of 
Churra is very uniform during the summer months ; 
60° to 80°, and for days together, 64° to 70° have been 
the extremes of this month. Often, however, when 
the mists clear, the temperature rises to 82° in 
a few minutes; and in some parts of the station 
Jaltitude 4000 feet), hot gusts of air from the 
gulleys.and plains below are driven across the station, 
and raise the thermometer 6° or 8° in a few seconds. 
Hence here, asin all hill stations, I find the mean 
always too high, if taken from the maximum and mini- 
mum thermometers, Very transient strong heat in the 
day (of 10° above the average), and lasting but for a 
few minutes, is a common phenomenon ; but there is no 
check to this by a temporary extreme of cold in the 
night; for the 12 hours of day the thermometer will 
range between 68° and 70° for 11 of them, and rise to 
82° during the 12th. At night it is invariably between 
64° and 66°. he maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters give the mean of 64° and 82° for that of the 24 
hours ; the mean of the whole 24 hours is, of course, 
widely different, I quite agree with you that we have 
no known means of ascertaining either the amount of heat 
a plant requires or gets. I bury a thermometer 2 feet 
deep wherever I go; its fluctuations are never diurnal ; 
one-tenth, or so, every three days, is perhaps 
the average extreme. I thus get very closely the 
decrements of temperature for small elevations, and 
some data for bottom-heat. The mean temperature of 
the air I have never attained at any depth down to 
11 feet; and the idea that it is to be had at a few feet 
in the tropics is quite erroneous, The temperature of 
the plant (i.e. of its juices) is, I find, materially de- 
pendent on that of the soil at its spongioles ; and a good 
large unripe Shaddock on the tree will maintain the 
same temperature (in the plains of India) with the 
thermometer in the air at mid-day at 110° aud at mid- 
night at 68° ; the black bulb in the sun at 150°, and 
radiating thermometer at night at 58°, with plants and 
fruits, [need not say, fully exposed to all their vicissitudes. 
I wish I could say that I could detect the smallest in- 
fluence on vegetation in diminished atmospheric pres- 
gure. I know that Baron Humboldt assumes it, and 
you I think assent, if not consent ; but a comparison of 
Arctic vegetation with that of elevations of 17,000 feet, 
where literally 15 inches of pressure are removed, 
shows no difference in the characters or habits of such 
plants as are common to both regions ; it certainly 
induces no peculiarity of vegetation, or there would 
be a character common to the Alpines of India 
and of America which the temperate and Arctic 
regions should not share 5 but though the Alpine 
floras of these tropical regions widely differ from 
each other, they are both Arctic floras in the greatest 
degree, generically. Again, the Cardamine hirsuta, or 
Capsella, or other plain plants of the cold weather in 
India, are identical with the same species of the Alpine 
summer. What variations are due to elevation appear 
inno way amenable to any laws of diminished pressure; 
and I could illustrate this I think fay more satisfactorily 
by examples taken from the temporary effects of 
diminished pressure on man, which are of so very short 
a duration, and from those of domestic and wild animals. 
I have failed to appreciate the slightest effect of 
diminished pressure on vegetation, direct, of course, 
Imean. Heat, evaporation; &c., are the active causes 
dependent on pressure in a great degree, and the 
mechanical composition of the soil is another—not the 
chemical, that I can discover, except in a few notorious 
instances, J. D. Hooker. 


Sorieties, 


HorticvutTuraL, Nov. 5.—E. Branpg, Esq:, in the 


chair, J. Knowles, Esq., of Trafford Bank House, near 
Manchester, sent a great rarity, in the shape of a Bur- 
lingtonia, from Demerara. It was in’a rustic basket, 
whose sides were covered by its numerous pendent, 
dense. spikes of beautiful white blossoms. A Banksian 
Medal was awarded it.—Messrs. Veitch produced a 
small example of a new Coologyne,.called maculata, one 
of those.charming terrestrial Orchids, which inhabit the 


| Secretary read a list of works and specimens that had 
| been presented since the last meeting in June. Amongst | 
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mountains of India ; also a handsome specimen of the 
true Calanthe vestita, for which a worthless variety, 
without the red eye, is sometimes sold, and a small bit 
of a Leschenaultia, from Swan River. A certificate of 
merit was awarded for the Calanthe.—Mr. Hamp, gr. 
to J. Thorne, Esq., sent Hippeastrum aulicum, and a nice 
exhibition of Epiphyllum truncatum, and its varieties, 
for which a Banksian Medal was awarded.—The great 
headed Pimelea (P. macrocephala),a robust stiff-grow- 


ing kind, was exhibited in a small state, by Messrs, 
Henderson, of Pine Apple Place; and a seedling 
Pentstemon, white streaked with pink, called Salteri, 
by Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, 

Some good Fruit was exhibited. Mr, Bray, gr. to E. 
Lousada, Esq,, Sidmouth, Devonshire, received a Bank- 
sian Medal for a handsome Providence Pine-apple, weigh- 
ing 11 lbs. A similar award was also made to Mr, In- 
gram, gr. to her Majesty at Frogmore, for two finely- 
swelled fruit of the smooth-leaved Cayenne Pine, weigh- 
ing respectively 7 lbs. 8 oz, and 7 lbs. 3 0z.—Queens, 
for which a Certificate of Merit was awarded, were 
furnished by Mr. Watson, gr. to Mrs, Tredwell, of 
Norwood ; their weights were respectively 4 lbs. 14 0z., 
4\bs, 4.0z.,and 3 lbs. 12 oz.—Mr. Slowe, gr. to R. W. 
Baker, Esq., had a Providence weighing 91bs., and ‘a 
bunch of Red Hamburgh (or possibly Black Hamburgh 
badly coloured) weighing 41bs.4 oz. This enormous 
bunch was perfectly formed in all respects, quite ripe, 
and well deserved the Certificate of Merit which was 
awarded it.—Three admirable bunches of West’s St. 
Peter’s Grape, weighing 1lb. 14 0z., 1 lb, 80z., and 
1 lb, 5 0z., weve furnished by Mr. Martin, gr. to Sir H. 
Fleetwood, Bart., of Hill-house, Windsor Forest ; the 
same grower also sent three unripe bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria, weighing respectively 1 lb. 15 0z., 
1 lb. 7 oz, and 1 1b. 5 oz A Banksian Medal 
was awarded for the West’s St. Peter’s—Mr. For- 
syth, gr. to Viscount Barrington, exhibited three 
bunches of Museat of Alexandria, the peculiarity about 
which was that they had been ripened in the tempera- 
ture of a greenhouse. The heaviest bunch weighed 
1 lb. 3 0z.3 though not so fine as if they had been 
ripened under more advantageous circumstances: they 
were, nevertheless, fair eatable Grapes. A large 
basketful of the same variety of Grape, possessing a 
colour like that of Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, came from 
Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill, East Barnet, to whom a, certi- 
ficate of merit was awarded ; and Mr. Turner, gr. to 
W. Blake, Esq., of Danesbury, sent examples of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, ripe and sweet from the open wall. 
It was stated that they were part of 156 bunches 
ripened by the same Vine this year. Specimens of 
Marie Louise, and of Van Mons Leon le Clere Pears 
were furnished by Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill. The latter 
is a large handsome Pear, said to be equal in flavour to 
the Marie Louise. Nothing is known as yet of its capa- 
bilities as a standard; but it was stated that it will not 
grow on the Quince stock. A certificate of merit was 
awarded for the last named fruit, French Crab Apples, 
the produce of 1849, were exhibited, in good condition, 
by Mr. Milne, gr. to the Karl of Clare, Mount Shannon, 
Ireland. A dish of Matchless Marrow Peas, sent asa 
proof of the power of sulphur in destroying mildew, was 
shown by Mr. Fry, gr. to Mrs. Dent, of Manor House, 
Lee, Kent. Mr. Fry stated, that at one period of their 
growth they were seriously attacked with mildew ; 
sulphur was-then applied, which arrested its progress, 
and the Peas have since grown most luxuriantly, pro- 
ducing a fair crop, considering the badness of the season, 
and the low temperature to which they have been sub- 
jected, 3° of frost having been endured by them. Among 
miscellaneous subjects was a number of drawings of va- 
rious kinds of flowers and fruit executed on rice paper, 
from Mrs. Dickens of Hereford-square, Old Bromp- 
ton, These were satisfactory examples of the style 
of art to which they belong, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the ladies present. From the Garden of the 
Society came the handsome Dendrobium Gibsoni, Stan- 
hopea graveolens, Epidendrum fragrans, the Musk- 
scented Angelonia (A. moschata), Ipomeea ficifolia, a 
gay plant at this season of the year, the greenish white 
trumpet-flowered Solandra levis, the old-fashioned 
Salvia pulchella, which has lately been sold underthe false 
name of S. elegans, three Cape Heaths, the charming 


pale violet blossomed Lyperia’ pinnatifida, a plant which | 


is nearly always in flower; the handsome and {very 
cutious hybrid Veronica Andersonii, some Chrysan- 
themums, and other plants, together with fruit of the 
Marie Lonise Pear from a wall, and the following 
vegetables: Oxalis Deppei, one of those Mexican 
Wood:-Sorrels, whose large fleshy fangs or roots form 
an inferior, but, under some cireumstances, a useful 
accessory to the table. It was mentioned that the 
French use the leaves as Sorrel, which they say have 
“a mild flavour, and are easily cooked.” Green Winter 
Roman Lettuce (Laitue Romaine Verte d’Hiver), a new 
variety of Cos Lettuce received from M. Vilmorin, of 
Paris. Its chief merit consists in its hardiness, which 
is stated to be about equal to that of the brown Cos, 
which is objectionable on account of its colour. 

After the meeting had commenced, some very fine 
Muscat Grapes were produced by the gardener of a 
gentleman living, we believe, near Chertsey; but as no 
entry had been made of them, and no memorandum was 
re by the exhibitor, we can report no further respecting 
them. 


LinnEAN, ov. 5:—The President in the chair. The 


the last was a collection of fruits from the East Indies, 


by J. S. Ralfs Esq., consisting of some rare and very 
fine specimens. A collection of plants from the 
herbarium of the late Mr. Griffith, from the Honour. 
able East India Company. A small collection of plants 
from the river Clarence, collected by Mr. Epps, and - 
presented by Mr, Henry Sowerby. A single specimen 
of Primula imperialis, also of a rare species of Viola. 
from Java, collected by M. Junghuhns, and presented by 
M. de Vriese. A»; bust of the Baron Benjamin. 
Delessert, from his brother M. Frangois Delessert.. 
W. Saunders exhibited specimens of Cyclamen hederi- 
folium, found near Hastings. A paper was read from 
Captain Champion, on some new species of the family 
Ternstrémiaceze, found at Hong Kong, Amongst these 
he described three new species of Camellia, a new 
species of Eurya, and some species belonging to two new 
genera, Pentaphyla, and Ixioanthes; also a new 
species of the genus Cleyera. Some of these plants 
possessed very beautiful flowers, and gave out a 
delicious fragrance, and were well adapted for culture 
in England. Mr. Westwood deseribed two new species 
of Cerapterus, belonging to the family of Paussidée from 
New South Wales. Robert Ellis Esq., and W. H. 
Hallett, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

Entomoxocicat, November 4,— The President in 
the chair, Mr. Stevens exhibited several cocoons of 
a species of Bombyx, from Columbia, some of which 
contained two perfect chrysalids. Mr, Shepherd ex- 
hibited a curious specimen of Nonagria crassicornis, 
the wings on one side being male and on the opposite 
side female, and the body and antennz being male. 
Mr. Stevens also exhibited a very interesting box of 
specimens illustrating the natural history of numerous 
species of Australian insects, and several interesting 
Coleoptera, including the Agasma semicrudum, re- 
cently described by Mr. Newman as of doubtful affini- 
ties, but which Mr. Westwood stated to be nearly allied 
to such Heteromerous genera as Cistela, Ditylus, Dryops, 
&e.—Mr. J. F. Stephens exhibited a unique British 
specimen of Lycus aurora, taken in Perthshire by Mr, 
Weaver ; also specimens of a new British Tinea (T, 
ochracea of Tengstrom), found in ants’ nests,—The Pre- 
sident read a series of queries on the habits of various 
British insects, forwarded to the Society by M. Blisson, and 
exhibited a specimen of the rare Sphinx Celerio, from 
Ipswich, communicated by Mr. Geo. Ransome. Mr. F, 
Bond read a notice of various Lepidoptera, the larvee of 
which feed on the common Ivy, including Triphoona 
orbona and Ianthina, Mormo maura, Ourapteryx sam- 
bucaria, Alcig repandaria, Tortrix Rosana, &c. ; and 
also exhibited specimens of various moths from Vent- 
nor, Isle of Wight, including Agrotis lunigera and De- 
pressaria cuprella. Mr. W. F, Evans presented some 
specimens of musquitoes from Great Slave Lake, cap- 
tured on the 28th June last, by one of the expeditions 
in search of Sir John Franklin. An article by Mr. 
James Eames was read on a black-headed maggot, which 
destroys cropsof Clover by eating the hearts of the piants, 
A paper was also read by W. W. Saunders, Esq., 
F.L.S., containing descriptions of various remarkable . 
large corn beetles from Australasia, accompanied by ~ 
two plates, presented to the Society by the author. 
Also a memoir by Mr. C. Hewitson, Esq,, on some 
beautiful new species of exotic butterflies, accompanied 
by a plate, also presented to the Society by the author ; 
and, likewise, a paper by Mr. Westwood, containing 
descriptions of new species of Evaniide, being a sup- 
plement to his memoir on that family, published in the 
Society’s Transactions. 


Rebtel, 


The Sugar Planter's Manual, being a Treatise on the 
Art of oblaining Sugar from the Sugar-cane. By W. 
J. Evans, M.D., 8vo, pp. 244. London, 1847. 

The Practical Sugar Planter; a complete Account of 
the Cultivation and Manufacture of the Sugar Cane. 
By Leonard Wray. 8vo, pp. 415. London, ,1848. 


The Manufacture of Sugar in the Colonies and at 
Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffern, 
M.B., 8vo, pp. 160. London, 1849. 

Copies of Report and Correspondence on the subject of 
Dr. John Scoffern’s Patent for Refining Sugar, pre- 
sented to Parliament, 14th August, 1850, Folio, 


pp. 18. 
From what has been said respecting the cultivation of 
tie Sugar-cane, it is plain that great loss is occasioned. 
by want of due attention to the time and mode of 
cutting ; instead of endeavouring to obtain the largest 
quantity of pure saccharine juice, the planter has 
attention drawn aside to other objects, and has to make 
that, which should be his first care, dependent on 
other considerations, such as weather, fuel, manure, &c. 

By employing the dried megass or , canes ag. 
fuel, two very serious evils are occasioned, not merely, 
as we have already stated, does the Sugar manufac- 
turer lose from one-quarter to nearly half the Sugar 
which his canes contain, beeause he crushes them im 
perfectly, fearing to injure their value as fuel if he, 
thoroughly presses them; but he likewise becomes de-. 
pendent on the weather in 4 manner that one would, 
hardly, at first, have thought of.. As soon as the cane, 
juice is obtained it must be at once heated, and evapo, 
ration commenced, or fermentation will take place and. 
the Sugar will be lost; hence the mill is not set 
at work for the extraction of the juice, when the, 
weather is showery, because then the megass, 
could not be dried, and there would not be fuel 
to heat the juice! This arrangement ean only be, 
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carried on in fine dry weather, when a few hours’ ex- 
posure to the hot sun is sufficient to render the megass 
dry enough to burn, Speaking of this most wasteful 
practice, Mr. Wray says, “Often from 50 to 80 acres 
of canes are fit to cut, and even a portion spoiling, when 
rain sets in, and effectually prevents the cane trash 
being dried ; consequently the mill must be stopped, 
however disastrous the delay may be. Sometimes the 
planter keeps a number of men working near the mill- 
yard on purpose to house the trash in case of a sudden 
shower. A bright sun is shining, of which he takes ad- 
yantage to spread out his trash; a cloud threatens, 
and in a moment all hands are called; a few drops fall, 
and the cloud passes off ; it isa false alarm, and the 
people retire to their employments. Again another 
cloud,.and another gathering, only to disperse as before, 
for the cloud has passed. But once again it threatens ; 
a few drops fall ; all hands are called in haste ; they 
run from every point, but, alas! toolate. Every sugar- 
boiler, every domestic even is pressed into service, but 
all in vain ; the rain comes down in torrents, and in a 
few moments the trash is as thoroughly soaked as 
if it had been steeped in a pond. As a few days’ sun 
are required to repair this mischief, the mill stops ; the 
Cane-cutters are put to other work, the manufacture is 
Suspended, and injury in many respects done to the 
estate.” It seems hardly possible to imagine a more 
ill-arranged system of things than this; but, if it is 
almost surprising that the manufacture of sugar can be 
profitably carried on in such a slovenly and imperfect 
manner, our surprise must be increased when we remem- 
ber that all this may be easily prevented by the importa- 
tion of fuel, and by adopting such other expedients as 
may render the sugar-manufacturer independent of 
megassas fuel. The real obstacle would appear to be, 
not the difficulty of providing him with cheap and 
abundant fuel, but rather the prejudice in favour of old 
eustom, which makes him regard the method of his 
predecessors, however inconvenient and expensive, as 
incapable of improvement, and leads him to consider 
all alterations as necessarily leading to loss and ruin, 

Though; generally speaking, a large quantity of the 
Sweet juice of the cane is lost in the manner above 
mentioned, the pressers sometimes, anxious to obtain 
as {much fluid as they can from the cane, press the 
lower part as well as the green tops, together with the 
Tipe part of the cane. This, which appears to be chiefly 
done} in the case of contract work, is 4 most mis- 
chievous custom ; it is even worse tlian pressing to- 
gether ripe and utiripe canes, but it leads to the same 
évil consequences. The lower part of the cane contains 
a good deal of sap, it is true, but it is generally more or 
léss decayed and worm-eaten, contains very little sugar, 
aad is usudlly sour; the juice, therefore, which it 
yields in the mill,so far from being of any value, or 
adding to the produce of sugar, serves ‘merely to 
adulterate it, and increase the labour of purifying it, 
rendering it even more prone to change and spoil than 

itnaturally is. The juice of the green tops, though 
perhaps not already in a state of incipient decompo- 
sition, like that of the lower part of the canes, contains 
very little sugar, anda large quantity of impurity. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that the purer 
the cane juice is, and the more sugar it contains, the 
easier Will be the manufacture of sugar from it, and the 
less loss will it sustain in the process of evaporation and 
concentration. It has been already stated that the 
average quantity of sugar in eane juice is about 18 per 
cent,, but in mills where only ripe cane is crushed, and 
where some care is bestowed in its selection and manage- 
Ment, juice containing fully 22 per cent. of sugar is 
obtained, and it has occasionally been procured con- 
taining as much 4s 25 per cent, or one quarter of its 
weight, of sugar. 
# In the ordinary mode of manufacturing sugar, those 
physiological principles on which the formation and 
Secretion of sugar depend are oftén recklessly set aside; 
a result of prejudice, ignorance, and the want of a little 
consideration. It is doubtless true that a great many 
of the evils which tend: to depress this very important 
branch of colonial manufacture, arise out of the manner 
in'which the sugar estates are too often managed, or 
rather mismanaged.; the arbitrary power of the agent 
or attorney being’ quite independent of the real interést 
of the estate, and indeed very often leading him to do 
the worst possible things ; a fact which is rendered still 
more fatal in its results, because it is no one’s interest 
to:point out the evils, or suggest a Yemeédy to those most 
eorcerned, and best able to correct.such abuses. Some 
of these effects are well exposed by Dr. Evans and 
Mr. Wray. 

The juice of the sugar cane is a solution of sugar, in 
water, containing a small and variable quantity of other 
organic substances, which usually does not amount to 
More than about one hundredth part of the weight 
of the sugar itself. These substances are necessarily 
Yegarded as impurities by the sugar manufacturer, their 
tapid and complete separation is the chief object which 
he has in view ; and, in fact, the whole operation of 
Sugar-boiling may be said ehiefly to depend on the 
Separation of the azotised matters which the cane juice 
naturally contains, Remembering the object for which 
sugar is formed by the cane, namely, to assist in the 
future growth of the plant, and bearing in mind that 
before cane sugar ean contribute to the growth of a 
Plant, it must undergo a certain chemical change and 
Pass into the state of grape or uncrystallisable sugar, it 
18 not difficult fo perceive the office of the azotised 
matters which the cane juice contains. Referring 


quantity of starch is deposited, to serve as food for the 
future embryo plant ; but as a plant is unable to feed 
upon that substance in its ordinary and insoluble form, 
means must also be provided to ensure the conversion 
of this insoluble starch into soluble grape sugar, &c., 
at the proper time, when the seed bepins to germi- 
nate. These kinds of changes are always effected 
in plants by the presences and agency of azotised 
matter. It is the peeuliar office of those singular 
substances, gluten and albumen, to cause the con- 
version of the various forms of organic matter into 
each other; and it is always found that when any sub- 
stance is elaborated and stored up by a plant for future 
use, if the matter so deposited is in an insoluble or in- 
attive state, a portion of either gluten or albumen is 
formed at the same time, ready to act as a ferment 
whenever it may be required, and able with facility to 
bring the non-azotised substances with which it is asso- 
ciated, into a soluble and active condition. 

The chemical nature of gluten and albumen, for they 
closely resemble each other in some respects, is very 
remarkable ; it may be very well studied in the germi- 
nation of a seed. The starch which the seed contains 
is brought into a soluble state by the action of the 
diastase or decompositig azotised matter which is asso- 
ciated with it. So long as the seed is dry, and the 
ingress of ait is prevented, the azotised matters remain 
perfectly quieseént, and are unable to act on the starch; 
when, however, the seed is placed in those conditions 
which are favourable to germination, the seed becomes 
softened, air gets admitted, the azotised matter is oxi- 
diséd and begins to change, and then acquires the 
power in turn of acting on the starch, in the manner of 
a ferment, and causing its conversion into soluble matters 
fit for the nourishment of the young plant. In all 
cases, however, where azotised and non-azotised organic 
matters are associated together, no change can take 
place, without the influence of atmospheric oxygen. 
The formation of Raisins and similar dried fruits 
illustrates this fact well. Grapes contains sugar and 
azotised matter, but so long as the latter is protected 
from the action of the air, it undergoes no change ; when 
the Grapes are crushed, and thin juice comes in contact 
with the air, the azotised matter immediately begins to 
décompose, and the whole juice is soon in a state of 
fermentation, So long as the skia remains entire, the 
azotised matter is inactive; the fruit may be dried, 
but no chemical change takes place. Fruits of all kinds 
are injured and begin to decompose, as soon as they are 
bruised, or their skin punctured. This effect is mainly 
caused by the influence of atmospheric oxygen on the 
gluten and albumen which they contain. 

Now precisely similar effects may be observed in the 
juice of the Sugar-cane ; so long as the azotised matters 
which the cane contains are protected from the action 
of the air, they remain inactive, and undergo no 
change. 


exist in the cane, are brought .in contact with 
the air, oxidation commences, and they are directly able 
to act on the sugar, inducing a kind of fermentation, 
and, consequently, causing the destruction of a portion 
of the sugar which the juice contains. In speaking of 
the composition of eane-juice, and the quantity of sugar 
obtained from it, we sometimes, find it stated that it 
yields so much crystallisable sugar, and so much 
molasses, or uncrystallisable sugar ; it is important to 
bear in mind, however, that the whole of the sugar 
formed by the cane, and whichexists in fresh cane-juice, 
as it runs from the mill, is in the state of pure cane or 
erystallisable sugar ; the molasses obtained during the 
evaporation of the juice, is not uncrystallisable sugar 
which originally existed in the cane-juice, but is entirely 
formed during that process, and results from the de- 
struction of a proportionate quantity of crystallisable 
sugar, consequent on the presence of “ ferment,” expo- 
sure to too high a temperature, and other defects in the 
manufacture. 

It is‘obvious, then, that the sugar-boiler should be 
well acquainted with the nature and properties of the 
azotised matters of the Sugar-cane, and should know the 
manner in which different substances act upon them, 
especially in increasing or diminishing their tendency 
to change. Itis to be regretted that upon this very 
important point, the information placed before them is 
for the most part very defective. Mr. Wray, for in- 
stance, who has entered into considerable details 
respecting the concentration of its syrup, has evidently 
but a very imperfect knowledge of the chemical nature 
of these substances; and this renders all his subsequent 
reasonings and theoretical deductions of comparatively 
little value. Thus he confounds together under one 
name, gluten and albumen, observing that the planter 
will be pleased to learn that they are “one and the 
same substance ;” a statement which necessarily leads 
him into a variety of difficulties, as he has subsequently 
to explain the coagulation of vegetable albumen by 
heat, which is a very simpie and intelligible effect, as 
being the precipitation of gluten, in consequence of the 
expulsion by heat of some volatile acid which previously 
held it,in solution, It is enough to mention this error, 
and to add that the author speaks throughout of gluten 
containing nitrogen in the form of ammonia, which may 
be expelled from it in various ways, to show that we 
must not expect much chemical assistance from him, 
in explaining the operations or removing the difficulties 
of the sugar manufacturer, When gluten, or albumen 
either, decomposes, ammonia is formed as one of the pro- 


again to the ,composition of a seed, we see that in it a 


duets of its decomposition ; nitrogen is a necessary con- 
stituent of both these substances, but they cannot contain 


As soon as the juice is expressed, by passing | 
through the mill, the soluble azotised matters which | 


ammonia. When scientific terms are incorrectly em- 
ployed in the explanation of any subject, their use does 
more harm than good. 

The fresh juice of the Sugar-cane is, as may readily 
be supposed, extremely liable to undergo chemical de- 
composition, and there are several distinct changes or 
modifications which may take place ; all in the first in- 
stance depending on the presence of decomposing 
azotised matter. The first of these changes is the viscous 
fermentation, a portion of the sugar passing into a kind 
of gum, the juice becoming turbid and ropy, whilst 
at the same time it loses its sweetness. ‘This change 
seldom proceeds long alone, before a second fermenta- 
tion is also brought on; this is either the lactic, or the 
vinous and acetous fermentation ; the one resulting in 
the formation of lacti¢ acid, the other in that of vinegar 
or acetic acid 5; but in either case the resulting acid is 
formed at the expense of the sugar of the juice. The 
cane juice is either allowed to run from the mill into 
a cistern or cold receiver to settle, or as is, in fact, 
generally the case, it is at once run into the clarifier, a 
large flat cireular copper, holding from 300 to 500 
gallons of juice, In this the juice is rapidly 
heated to about 140°, when a@ small quantity of 
slaked lime, or milk of lime, is added. The exact 
timeof adding it, the mode iu which it is added, and 
the quantity used, is very variable; it depends in part 
on the quality of the juice, and the sugar-boiler judges 
for each operation how much lime will be required, 
The whole is then well stirred up, brought nearly to the 
boiling point, when the fire is extinguished ; a thick 
scum forms on the surface, a quantity of impurities sub- 
sides, the liquid becomes clear, aiid is then drawn off 
into the principal copper or boiler, 

In these preliminary purifying operations, a number 
of different objects have to be attained ; not merely are 
various insoluble substances which the juice always con+ 
tains to be separated, but at the same time varivus other 
vegetable principles, previously in a soluble form, are 
to be rendered insoluble and precipitated. As may be 
expected, from the mode in which the juice is obtained, 
it always has a small portion of the woody fibre and 
cellular tissue of the cane diffused throughout it; a por- 
tion of this subsides when it is allowed to remain in the 
cold receiver, previously to being run into the clari- 
fiers ; but the juice can never be wholly cleared by 
standing ; and, besides, it is desirable to bring it to the 
clarifiers as quickly as. possible, so as ta prevent the 
chance of loss from the commencement of fermen- 
tation, If these substances were the only impuri- 
ties contained in the juice, they might certainly 
be removed by filtration, but they are ia fact only of 
secondary importance, as compared with the azotised 
matters which arein a soluble form, and the decom- 
position of which would be considerably accelerated by 
any operation that would cause the juice to be more 
fully exposed to the atmosphere. It is of the first 
importance to proceed with the purification and evapo- 
vation of the cane juice as vapidly as possible, not 
merely because the longer the juice is suffered to remain 
exposed to the air the greater danger is there of its being 
injured ; but also because, asthe crushing of the caneg 
goes on, the mill continues to supply a large quantity of 
juive, and it is therefore necessary that the receiver and 
clarifier should be quickly emptied, in order to make 
room for the fresh juice as fast as it is pressed out. The 
sugar-boiler in the first place endeavours to séparate the 
azotised substances, because they are the most impors 
tant impurity of the juice, and because their precipita- 
tion causes the immediate separation of all the other 
impurities, which are mechanically suspended in the 
cane juice 5 they act in fact like the clarifying liquid, 
or finings, used in the manufacture’of wine. 


Miscellaneous. 

Locusts in Savoy.—On the 25th of June in the 
present year some locusts appeared in Savoy ; they were 
at that time without wings, or, in other words, in the 
larva state, which tends to confirm the observations of 
certain gentlemen, who assert they saw them in small 
numbers last year. The larvee observed towards the 
end of June coveréd the right bank of the Isére,; about 
500 yards from the village of Po, near the town of Sfa 
Pierre @Albigny. They advasiced slowly, and spread 
over the gravel and rugged stones of the bank, swimming 
across the pools and water-courses which they en- 
countered. They remained here about three weeks 5 
they then underwent their last transformation, and acs 
quired wings; they subsequently dispersed after a 
severe storm which occurred on the 22d of July. -On 
the 2d of August some weré picked up af Chambéry, 
and on the 4th they were found even at Aix. On the 
26th of July, when MM, Géain and Bonjeau first obe 
served them, they were neaxly all winged; there were 
but few larve. They were dispersed over the right 
bank of the Isére, coveling a é of from 3000 to 


4000 yards long by about 500 wide. The earth passed 
over by them was strewed with their excrements, which, 
in form and colour, resembled grains of corn. A che- 
tiical analysis of the excrements showed them to be 
composed of the woody matter of the plants over which 


the insects had passed. The damage doneis fortunately 
not great ; it is estimated by MM. Génin and Bonjeau 
at one-half of the marsh plants, one-hundredth part of 
Maize seed, and one-twentieth of the leaves of the same 
plant; other plants suffered little, The locust appears 
to be the C2dipoda migratoria 5 it- has not been known 
to have visited Savoy before. Thespecimens of it to be 
found. in the Museum of Natural History of Savoy were 
obtained from Algiers.—Compies Rendus. 
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Grape Mudew.—With respect to the memoir of 
Dr. Marie (published in the “ Comptes Rendus ” for last 
September, and translated at our p. 613), on the 
disease which attacks Grapes, M. Guérin-Méneville 
observes that it is incorrect to suppose that the species 
of fungus which grows upon several different plants 
(Pansies, Rose-trees, Sainfoins, Sinapis, Polygonum, 
Vines, &c.), is in every case one and the same 
individual. According to the observations of the latter 
gentleman, made for a period of years in the south of 
France, the fungi which attack certain plants and 
mildew them are not in every case identical. He has 
had occasion to study a disease of Sainfoin, completely 
analogous to that of the Vine, but it was found to be 
caused by Oidium erysiphoides (Fries), which is 
different from O. leuconium and O. Tuckeri, M. 
Guérin-Méneville never saw O. erysiphoides on Grapes, 
although some beds of diseased Sainfoin were in contact 
with rows of Grapes. .M, Marie adds to the list of 
plants attacked by O, leuconium previously given by 
him, the following: Plantago major, Seandix pecten, 
Polygonum aviculare, Ranunculus philonotis, Lamium 
album, L. purpureum, Ballota nigra, Sinapis nigra, 
Erysimum officinale, Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris, Pisum 
sativum, Tragopogon porrifolium, Cucurbita Pepo, 
Cucumis sativus, Acer Pseudo-Platanus.— Comptes 
Rendus. 


Calendar of Operations, 
{(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Orcurpaceous PLants,—To assist such of these plants 
as have completed their growth in going quietly to rest, 
the atmosphere of the house should be kept gradually 
cooler ; or perhaps it will generally be more convenient 
to remove them to a cooler house. A situation some- 
thing like that in which Cactuses are wintered will be 
very suitable, taking care, however, never to allow the 
temperature to fall below 45° for general species. Some 
few will endure a lower tempera'ure uninjured, but 
these are exceptions. At the same time excess of damp 
must be studiously avoided by carefulness in watering, 
and by admitting sufficient air to dry up and expel the 
superabundant moisture. Let the roof-sashes be made 
perfectly clean, that the rays of light may be impeded 
as little as possible ; but while the house is under cool 
treatment in winter it is not advisable to allow the 
tender species to hang too near the glass, as the tem- 
perature there is more liable to variation, and the 
foliage of the evergreen varieties is often injured 
thereby. Let drip be carefully guarded against, for if 
it fall upon the roots of the plants, it will injure, if not 
destroy them; or it will excite them into growth, 
which is scarcely less objectionable. Dendrobiums, 
Renantheras, Coelogynes, &c., should now be removed 
to a cool dry house, to prepare them for flowering. Any 
plants which are unfortunately producing young growths 
out of their natural season should be placed at the 
warmer end of the house, but the temperature even 
there must be very moderate, as the object is not to 
stimulate them, but merely to keep them in such a state 
of gradual progression as shall prevent their perishing. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT, 

Pinerizs.—Furnishing bottom-heat by means of hot 
water has made the management of Pines during winter 
so simple a matter, that a very brief space will suffice 
to give all the necessary directions. The moderate 
bottom-heat required to keep them in a gentle growing 
state, and top-heat, laden with any requized degree of 
moisture, and sufficient to,allow of the free admission of 
air, are given with equal facility. The amount of 
moisture raised within the pit must never be very great 
at this season, and the slightest excess in this respect 
must be carefully guarded against during dull or foggy 
weather. Where dung, leaves, and tan are still the 
materials employed to furnish the necessary amount of 
top or bottom-heat, the impossibility of suddenly in- 
creasing or decreasing its power, according to the par- 
ticular requirement of the weather, render it a neces- 
Sary precaution to keep up a stronger heat than is 
generally wanted, and to moderate it in warm weather 
by a freer admission of air, that there may be less 
difficulty in keeping up the temperature when a sudden 
ehange takes place. In pits where such means are 
used, air, by back ventilation, must at all times be 
more liberally furnished, to allow the exbalations to 
escape. When there is evidence of a decline in the 
bottom temperature, let a little fresh tan be pushed 
in amongst the pots, and even over their rims. In 
such cases it is often necessary to remove a portion of 
the old surfacing material,jbefore the new is put in. 
These matters must be done by very careful workmen, 
without going amongst the plants, that the leaves be not 
damaged ; for nothing is more injurious to the health and 
appearance of the plants than mutilating their foliage. 
Forcinc Pits —Insure a sufficient supply of Rhubarb, 
Seakale, and Asparagus, by introducing successions at 
regular intervals, according to the supply required, and 
the quantity of plants to meet it. In selecting Seakale 
plants, take those first which showed the earliest indi- 
cation of ripeness, by casting their foliage. If a frame 
or pit with glass lights can be spared for Asparagus, it 
is much more tender and delicate than when grown in a 
dark place; they should, therefore, when their shoots 
appear above ground, have all the light and air possible. 
We force this favourite vegetable in frames, which, 
during summer, are occupied by Melons. The bottom- 
heat, produced by hot-water pipes, is turned on very 
moderately at first, and afterwards gradually increased, 
after the roots are fairly in motion. A portion of the 
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stock of these three vegetables should be mulched over 
with some decayed litter as soon as possible, that the 
natural warmth of the earth may be retained, and the 
roots thus kept in action; and also that they may be 
lifted at any time, as the mulching will prevent the 
ground being frozen. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

All possible advantage should be taken of the few 
shrubs which flower during winter, such as Laurus- 
tinus, Erica carnea, Polygala Chamzebuxus, Menziesia, 
and others. he display may be materially assisted by 
a judicious selection of variegated plants, the gold and 
silver tints of which contrast prettily with the general 
dark green, and at a short distance they may easily be 
mistaken for flowering plants. Early flowering her- 
baceous plants may be planted near the outsides, and 
still nearer to the edge belts or patches of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, and other bulbs may be planted. We 
presume the reserve garden contains, amongst other 
useful stuff, a nice stock of Wallflowers, Primroses of 
various colours, &c.; these should be made the most 
of. The bulbs should be planted very near the out- 
side, and when in patches the places should be marked 
with stout pegs made ef Oak lath ; these precautions will 
render them less liable to be disturbed when the opera- 
tions of digging or forking, planting or removing, are 
going on. In addition to the above, we make use of a 
choice selection of hardy evergreen shrubs, such as 
Rhododendron ponticum, Pernettya mucronata, Gaul- 
theria, Tree Box, &c. These are removed with good 
balls of earth, and in spring are returned to their 
places in the reserve garden. In addition, we take care 
to have a constant succession coming on of various 
sizes, s0 that when any of them are grown too large for 
the purpose they are finally planted out in appro- 
priate clumps, 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

The florist’s labours are now becoming comparatively 
light. Tulips safely bedded ; Dahlias out of the ground, 
properly labelled; Carnations and Picotees potted off, 
and in their winter quarters; Auriculas and Polyan- 
thuses taken equal care of ; Pansies and Pinks planted 
in the situations where they are to bloom, with others 
inJpots as a reserve for any casualties which may occur 
in the winter ; all this would be the result of the ama- 
teur’s labours, if attention has been paid to our repeated 
cautions. We hope such is the case, and we must 
further observe that now regular attention must be paid 
to plants in pots ; the labour is not much ; it is regu- 
larity that is principally required in looking after their 
necessities. For instance, it is possible that the drainage 
of an Auricula pot may be defective ; this, if not im- 
mediately seen to, will endanger the health of the plant. 
Another may be immediately under “a drip ;” this is a 
serious matter, and must be remedied; whilst Pinks or 
Carnations may be taken by wireworms, which, if not 
caught, may makeJsad havoc. In fact, every day brings 
with it its caresand attentions. We must not forget to 
add that the soil should be well manured and trenched 
where the Dahlias have grown. This will be highly 
beneficial, and should not be lost sightof. The stakes, 
as well as the sticks used as supports, both for them and 
Carnations, shou!d be repainted before stowing away. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

If Cardoons and Celery have made any growth since 
they were earthed up, they may be gone over again, and 
a little more soil drawn up round the collars of the 
plants, to assist in blanching them, and in preserving 
them more effectua!ly from the frost. In bad weather, 
the labourers may be usefully employed in manufacturing 
birch-brooms, baskets, &c., cleaning out seeds, and 
sorting and storing roots. Give frequent attention to 
the Potatoes in pits and heaps, and remove immediately 
any which show symptoms of decay. In fine warm 
weather, it is well to open the heaps, and allow the pure 
air tc circulate freely amongst them. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

We may reasonably suppose, that there are no very 
pressing operations in the kitchen garden just now, 
since the root crops are all gathered, except the Parsnips 
and Leeks, and there are no crops to be sown or 
planted, excepting the Potatoes ; presuming also that 
the crops of Celery, Brassicas, &c., are all properly 
earthed up, it allows of a very considerable force being 
directed to the important operations, which require per- 
forming in the fruit-garden. The wall-trees are gene- 
rally considered most important, and of these we will 
speak first. The operation of training is performed 
with greater ease and comfort, and, consequently, with 
much saving of time, if commenced early in the season, 
so that the best weather may be devoted to it. The 
first operation is to loosen the trees from the walls, 
and, if it be admissible, the latter should have a coat of 
colour, that all insects and their embryo may be 
smothered ; otherwise they may, at least, be well 
washed with clean water from an engine. If nails and 
shreds are used, let the former be made hot, and dipped 
into linseed oil, for the double purpose of destroying 
insects, and preventing rust ; and let the best of the old 
shreds be boiled, washed, and dried, previously to being 
re-used, Those who intend to apply the method of using 
fixed studs, and tying the trees to them with bass 
matting, will of course take this opportunity of doing so. 
Where the common nails and shreds have been long 
used, it will be necessary to rake out and re-point all 
the joints ; the studs are then to be fixed in at suitable 
distances, and the wall is ready for retraining. At the 
same time, let diseased trees and inferior varieties be 
removed, and after carefully preparing their stations let 
better, plants from other partsof the garden, or young 
trees from the nursery, be planted in their stead, By car- 
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rying on these operations together, a larger number of 
labourers may be usefully employed, thus keeping the 
force together. The handier men will of course be 
selected for that part of the work which requires the 
greatest care and dexterity. Previous to the trees 
being retrained, they should be washed over with the 
following mixture, to destroy any insects with which 
they may be infected. To one gallon of water, add a 
quarter of a pound of soft soap, and half a pound of 
sulphur, with sufficient lime and soot to give it the 
colour and consistence of lead-coloured paint. For 
Pear trees infected with scales, some tobacco liquid 
should be added to the mixture, which should be laid 
on quite hot, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Nov. 7, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 
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1|27| 29.985 
2|25| 29.997 
3}29| 30.159 
4} | 30.007 
5| 1| 30.030 
6| 2} 30.100 
7| 3] 30.113 


Thurs .. 


30.055 | 29.956 | 57.8 | 414 | 49.6 | 48.1 
1—Rain; cloudy and mild throughout. 
2—Fine; cloudy and warm; clear and very fine. 
3—Five; slightly clouded and very fine; lightning at night. 
4—HZoisterous with rain; fime; clear, 
5—Cloudy; fiae; clear at night. 
6—Fine; very fine; clear. 
7—Hazy; very fine; overcast. 

Mean temperature of the week, 4 deg. above the average. 
State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, tor the 
ensuing week, ending Nov. 16, 1850. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 12th, 
1834—therm., 63 deg.; and the lowest on the 15th, 1848—therm. 18 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 

ArBoRETUM: G, We believe that Messrs, Whitley and Osborn, 
of Fulham, can supply any plant named in your list, Their 
prices are reasonable, 

Booxs: J R M, Bevan on the Honey Bee, 

Butss: WF S. We know no one better able to supply you 
with bulbs than Mr. Bernard Saunders, of St, Helier’s, 
Jersey. The favourable climate of that island gives him 
faci:ities which cannot be found in England, 

DanLias: JC. After taking them from the ground, cut the 
stems rather close in and place the roots crown downwards 
for a few days, in order to drain the water from them, When 
dry, put them away in a cellar, or under the stage of agreen- 
house. In spring they may be divided into as many parts as 
there are ‘‘ breaks.” With a view to ascertain the number of 
eyes, place the roots in heat for ten days or a fortnight before 
you divide them.f 

Gas: ZZ, Donot attempt to use gas in a greenhouse, 
expensive and dangerous, and ruins the plants, 
or coal, or some such fuel, 

GRAVELLING WALKS: A B, Shell gravel never binds well iflaid 
on thickly. It should be spread thinly, and evenly raked and 
well rolled. It is better to give two thin dressings in the 
year than one thick one.} 

Japan Lities: Amateur. You had best plant them in flower- 
pots. Keep them during winter in a cold frame, and trans. 
plant them to the open border in spring. 

Moss on Lawns: Reader, You cannot, perhaps, do better than 
follow the directions for its extirpation, given at p, 439 of our 
volume for 1848 ¢ 

Names or Fruits: W HT. 1, Beurré de Capiaumont; 2, Passe 
Colmar; 3, Ne Plus Meuris; 5, Seckel; 6, Belle et Bonne; 
7, Winter Pearmain. Some of the best Plums for standards 
are the Royale Hative, Greengage, Washington, Kirke’s, 
Jefferson, Reine Claude, Violette, and Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Cherries: Mayduke, Knight’s Early Black, Elton, Bigar- 
reau, Late Duke, and Florence.||—G £. 1, 8, Passe Colmar, 
2, Beurré de Capiaumont; 3, Beurré d’Aremberg; 4, Na- 
poleon; 5, Winter Nelis; 6, Easter Beurré; 7, Glout 
Morceau ; 9, Beurré Rance.||—J EZveriss. Your Pear when re- 
ceived was cousiderably decayed. Itis probably some Perry 
Pear, unknown to us.||—G Bennett, 1, Chaumontel; 2, 
Beurré Rance; 3, Ne Plus Meurie; 4, 7, 9, Glout Morceau ; 
5, Marie Louise ; 6, 10, Beurre Diel; 8, Easter Beurré; 11, 
Passe Colmar; 12, Louise Bonne (of Jersey); 16, Brown 
Beurré ; 17, Knight’s False Monarch, regraft it; 18, Beurré 
d’Aremberg ; 19, Vicar of Wakefield ; 20, St. Germain.|| 

Names oF PLants: Henry. We are sorry to disappoint you, 
but we really cannot undertake to name pieces of leaves, or 
leaves without flowers. 2 is Cotoneaster microphylla, we 
suppose.—Kcith, Clethra alnifolia.— Vitis. Lastrea spinulosa. S. 
—We are obliged again to request that correspondents will 
not send us plants to be named unless they are in flower. 
We are happy to pay any reasonable attention to the re- 
quests that are made to us; but there must be a limit to the 
time which can be devoted to this or any other department 
of our office, We therefore beg *‘U.X.,” and a “* Young 
Gardener,” to receive this as a reply to their inquiries,— 
Chas F P. We will examine them, and report next week, 

Nursery CATALoGues: The Editor would be glad to receive 
these from as many nurserymen as chance to see the present 
notice, unless they have already forwarded them. 

Pavtovnia ImpeRtaLis: Addio. Although hardy this does not 
flower in England—apparently from a deficiency of summer 
heat. It grows too fast, but as it becomes older may be 
better behaved. 

PELARGONIUM LEAVES: Lover of Flowers. They are affected by 
the ‘‘ spot,” a disease caused by cold and damp.t 


It is 
Use coke, 


Roses: A. We do not perceive anything unusual in the bud 
with which you have favoured us. It appears to be the 
same as other double Roses, 

SaLt Hitt Danuia SHow: S WB. We confess the oversight. 
Can you assist us in rectifying the error ? 

Misc: JP. There are no varieties of Humea elegans.t—Zam~ 
worth, It is of no consequence whether you pick off the 
yellow leaves in autumn from Peach and Nectarine trees or 
not. It is a good plan to paint over the trees in spring with 
the wash recommended by Mr. Paxton. It is in no way in- 
jurious to the trees.f—Z F L. Much obliged, but we do not 
‘at present want the Numbers. “‘ Paul on the Rose” you can 
procure through any bookseller, 

SEEDLING FLOWERS, 

Pansies: A WW. It has a good dark eye, and is otherwise 
promising. It should be grown again.* 

PeLazconiums: X YZ, Animprovement on Luceum roseum,* 
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R. S. NEWINGTON’S IMPLEMENTS OF 

AGRICULTURE,—These Implements have been invented 
to introduce an improved system of cultivation, and a more 
scientific method of depositing the seed, A Prospectus and 
Lecture on the different methods may be obtained (gratis) by 
applying to Messrs, Duravg and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, 
Red Lion-square, London. 


SSMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 
OTICE.—THE PRINTED FORMS OF CER- 
TIFICATES to be filled up for STOCK and IMPLE- 
MENTS intended to be exhibited at the forthcoming Show in 
December next can now be obtained of the Honorary Secretary. 
All such Certificates must be returned, properly filled up, on 

or before Saturday, the 16th of November. 

In applying for the Forms for Stock, it is necessary to state 
the Number of the Class or Classes, as there is a separate 
Form for each Class. 

Prize Sheets and allinformation can be obtained on applica- 
tion to B, T. BranpreTH Gisss, Hon. Sec., corner of Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London, 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, eA ; 


Clover Manure, per ton ... at aoe 0 
Turnip Manure, do. oops ove sae ae OPO, 
Superphosphate of Lime oon ove pre Mee) 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 

Ammonia, 91. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 


J\HE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Purser, Secretary. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


‘aah 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 


¢ to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from ls. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
**Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘ No.” 
** Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 
ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements. 
118, Fenchurch-street, London. A pamphlet on the above, by 
pe postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
alt Mills. 


R. J. C, NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S., Consulting and 

Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, &c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderate terms. 


TEPHENSON anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit te attention of 
acientific HorticulJturists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c,, by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now s0 well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
‘be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S$. and Co. beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
¥Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Taurspar, Noy. 14—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 
Taupspar, — 2l—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 


We have to remind our readers of the two great 
December Acricurruran Mexrtincs—that of the 
Smithfield Club, which has so long been influential 
for good upon the breeding and feeding of cattle in this 
country, and that of Birmingham, which last year en- 
tered upon a similar course of usefulness for the Mid- 
land Counties. The former exhibition will take place, 
as usual, in the Baker-street Bazaar ; the latter, in the 
new Bingley Exhibition Hall, a permanent building 
erected for this and other similar public purposes. 
Those who intend to exhibit must, before this da 
week, have furnished the secretaries of the two 
Societies with certificates regarding the age and 
nature of their stock, forms for which are to be had 
on application to Mr. Gisss, at the corner of Half- 
moon-street, Piccadilly, for the Smithfield Club, and 


of Mr. Wricur, Union-street, Birmingham, for the 
Birmingham show. Those who desire that their 
stock should compete only with others of a similar 
breed, will prefer the latter ; those who are disposed 
to support the only opportunity which remains for 
competition between the breeds, may prefer the 
former. There is, however, little need that we 
should claim for so time-honoured an institution as 
the Smithfield Club the support of agriculturists ; 
its popularity is not likely to fail; and we would 
therefore the more anxiously impress upon them the 
usefulness of helping to establish the Midland 
Counties Exhibition at Birmingham. It is much to 
be desired that those who have the means of adding 
to its attractiveness, will not fail to apply to Mr. 
Wricur for forms of certificates for Cattle, Sheep, 
Pigs, or Poultry, during the ensuing week. 


In a late Number of our Paper we took occasion 
to remark on the failure of the attempts hitherto 
made to apply the Lieurp Manure or tuk Farm in 
an economical and beneficial manner. We have 
since had occasion to inspect a large farm, provided 
with a manure tank, thus giving an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing the practical value of this and 
other schemes, which were to work such a reyolu- 
tion in modern farming. 

The farm-buildings, to which we refer, have been 
erected at the cost of 8000/., and are, we believe, 
some of the handsomest and most complete in Great 
Britain. A steam threshing-machine, with stones 
for crushing corn, was at full work when we visited 
the farm. The fold-yards and cattle-sheds were the 
picture of comfort and cleanliness; plenty of clean 
straw anda good supply of water in each. Indeed, 
the only objectionable part of the whole arrange- 
ment, according to the tenant, was the stable for the 
cart-horses. It was slate-roofed, without loft orceiling, 
and we were informed by the farmer that he found it 
impossible to keep his horses in health, the stable 
was so chilly, notwithstanding it contained nearly 20 
horses. The first winter the stables were used, 12 
horses went blind, and we remarked that the whole 
of them had very rough, staring coats.* 

We observed also that, though provided with a 
boiler, &c., the Turnips for the cattle were not 
steamed—they were not even cut. That the tenant 
was amply provided with capital and means, as well 
as intelligence, enough to have adopted these modern 
improvements, if they had been found profitable, we 
are perfectly certain. Are we then to conclude from 
their non-adoption that, in this respect also, the 
improved arrangements for cattle-feeding are more 
expensive, but not more effectual than those com- 
monly used? Or are we to believe that here, also, 
habit has been more powerful than reason ? 

Another thing that struck us particularly was the 
method adopted of draining the farm buildings. 
Each fold-yard sloped to one corner, where there 
was a drain, leading to a main conduit, connected 
with small drains from all the stables and cow- 
houses, and terminating in a manure tank, capable 
of containing some thousand gallons. We found, 
upon inquiry, that the manure tank, as far as its 
original construction was concerned, was useless. 
After careful and anxious trial the carriage of the 
liquid manure on to the land was found to be so 
costly, and the benefits produced so small, that 2 was 
now carted on to the nearest dunghill. We have far 
more faith in such a result, as deduced from the 
extensive practice of a farmer, than we have in the 
theories of men who are more ready to teach others 
than capable of practising what they teach. Nothing 
can be further from our intention than to undervalue 
the importance of saving the liquid manure of our 
farms ; and the common plan of allowing the liquid 
excrement to run into the pond where the animals 
drink, must be held to be an abomination and a dis- 
grace. But is there no medium between the waste- 
fulness of the one plan, and the costly saving of 
the other? In certain situations, where a great 
number of cows are kept, producing more liquid 
than can be absorbed in boxes, a manure tank may 
be useful. 

But the farmer was also provided with a hay 
cutter, worked by the steam-engine. This also we 
found had been disused since the first year; the 
tenant informing us, greatly to our surprise, that 
when he used it, an additional man, costing 30/. 
per annum, was required, an outlay which more 
than counterbalanced any saving that might be 
effected, 

The tenant reported favourably of the plan of 
crushing the Oats for the horses, a smaller quantity 
being required. 

Our visit afforded matter for serious reflection. 
The multitude of suggestions for the advance- 


* The result may have been owing to the previous habit of 
treatment to which the cattle had been accustomed. Our stable 
is pantiled ‘‘ without loft or ceiling,” and we have had 11 horses 
in perfect health for many years in it, 


ment of agriculture which have made their 
appearance within the last few years, show 
that public opinion on these matters is in a very 
unsettled, as well as in a very anxious state. The 
greediness with which nearly all these suggestions 
have been more or less adopted into practice, is 
perhaps the most striking part of the subject ; it 
shows either that farmers are improving in intelli- 
gence, or that they are moved by a pressure unknown 
in previous times, or perhaps both these causes are 
in action, Whether or not, in no previous portion 
of the history of agriculture has there been such a 
straining after improvements as we have witnessed 
within the last few years. It is therefore to be 
regretted that either many of these so-called improve- 
ments have turned out upon trial to be the reverse of 
what they promised to be, and the disappointment 
resulting from their failure will consequently render 
many less willing to adopt what may hereafter be 
discovered to be really valuable; or that tenants 
have not yet given them that full and perfect trial 
which might be claimed for them. 

To a certain extent there is no doubt but that a 
manure tank, an apparatus for cooking food for 
cattle, and a hay-cutter may be useful. It is the 
over-estimate which their advocates have formed of 
their value that we complain of—it is their abuse 
and not their use that we find fault with. 

In many instances the persons who urge the 
immediate adoption of these improvements resemble 
achild with a toy; they are everything for the 
moment, to be at once flung aside at the suggestion 
of something new. In this way more than one 
matter has passed from the recollection of these 
agricultural improvers. For instance, we never hear 
the subsoil plough spoken of now, though we enter- 
tain the highest opinion of its value when judiciously 
used. In like manner many really useful sugges- 
tions have been forgotten, through the disappoint- 
ment which followed the extravagant idea of their 
value entertained by those who originated them. 

The latest form which this search after novelties 
has taken, is the cover for the manure heaps. It 
would certainly be useful to provide such accommo- 
dation, but is a cover for the dungheap the first 
requisite of the present day ? For instance, before 
providing such a building, would it not be advisable 
to provide permanent sheds for corn and hay ? The 
plain practical utility of such a suggestion has, we 
tear, little charms for the advocates of covered dung- 
hills. Plans of farm buildings have already been 
published with the latter duly marked, but we have 
never yet seen a hint of the former, though we cer- 
tainly think that shelter for corn ricks is a much 
more important matter thana coverforthe dunghill. 


THE WARP LANDS OF LINCOLNSHIRE.’ 

Some years ago the public regarded this county as a 
foggy, flat expanse of wet marshes and miry fens; a 
land of cramps and agnes, tenanted by wild ducks and 
decoy-men, and for ever discordantly vocal with the 
eries of plucked geese. Latterly, however, by reason 
of railways and the press, both the travelling and read- 
ing portions of the agricultural world have discovered 
that Lincolnshire has Heath and Wold hills as well as 
damp and dead-level lowlands ; that it is also healthy 
and well cultivated ; light has dispersed the thick cloud 
which hung over this part. Its farmers have risen 
into the first class for the magnitude and diversity of 
their enterprises, having defended so large a portion of 
their county from the sea, which is on a higher level, 
and executed stupendous works of drainage ; having 
converted the very stone of the bleak hill ranges into 
rich corn-bearing earth, and hid the barrenness of their 
northern plains under a coating of most fruitful soil. 
But though they have subdued so much that was 
aggressive, and tamed so much that was intractable and 
profitless, there are still some districts of land in North 
Lincolnshire lying almost beyond their powers of 
amelioration, utterly worthless and incapable of pro- 
duction. To the north of Gainsborough, several miles 
east of the river Trent, may still be found wild 
“commons” and “ warrens,’’ in some localities so 
barren as to produce nothing but white Moss, in others 
partially belted with plantations and surrounded by 
patches of Turnips and Barley. Light-blowing yellow 
sand may be seen drifted into heaps after a gale; and 
hundreds of acres of this dry loose soil now lie in bare 
heaps or Fern-clad patches. Sometimes the higher 
portions of such a moorland will be completely matted 
by Mosses and Heath, rough with larger vegetation, 
such as tufts of black Rushes and bunches of Furze, 
the lower parts boggy, with water-courses and stagnant 
plashes. The few half-starved beasts and sheep which 
graze on it in summer must have great difficulty, both 
in traversing its tangled heath and boggy rivulets, and 
in finding provender. It is a sudden blow to the feel- 
ings of an agriculturist when he enters upon one of 
these dreary moors, lying, as they mostly do, between 
the well-tilled limestone, &c., on the east and the fertile 
warp land on the west, the sudden contrast from either 
approach is between prolific exuberant cultivation and 
a blasted scene of blankness and sterility. I crossed 
one of the warrens on my way to the warp district, It 
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was a wide bleak flat waste (though on a much higher | 
level than the land I was going to view), without trees 
or bushes, and covered with black Ling. It was in the’ 
spring ; and I had a far view over many handreds of | 
acres fed by black rabbits, the surface clad with Ling | 
and dead Fern, the peaty sand hanging over the crests | 
of the cuttings on the road-side like festoons of soot, and 
the whole region seeming as if scorched and-scathed by 
fire. In the hollows of the low portion of the common 
were shallow runnels of water discoloured by the red 
runuing sand; I wanted only a stork to spread his 
wings here for flight and pack up his legs like a fish- 
ing-rod,” as described by “C. W. H.” on his continental 
tour, to fancy myself out of the far-famed Lincolnshire, 
and tiavelling towards Berlin. But reaching the brow 
of the hillthe lias hill stretching northward from 
Gainsborough to the Humber—and facing the west, I 
looked down upon the great warp valley. From the 
foot of the hill a dull flat extended for a mile or two to 
the bank of the broad-flowing and sinuous Trent ; and 
beyond this, stretching out for many miles, was the 
% Isle of Axholme,’’ an immense plain luxuriant with 
pasture and rows of clustering foliage among its dark 
arable fields. Long lines of drains intersected the 
landscape, and bright angular spaces shotie here and 
there where distant warping works were in progress, 

The base upon which the warp soil rests is of 
peat and sand; for the process of warping con- 
sists not in running out permanent embankments 
into the water of the wide river or Humber estuary, 
and by such eteroachments taking possession of 
soil deposited upon their bed, but in raising tempo- 
rary embankments far inland from the stream, and 
abandoning the enclosure for a time to the will of the 
tides, the alluvium being thrown down upon the surface 
of land which has generally been already under culti- 
vation. A strong, deep, and fruitful mould is thus im- 
ported and self-spread upon the broad level region of 
weak land. The foutidation of sand belongs to the new 
red sandstone formation—gypseous rock and red marl 
appearing at Gainsborough, aiid occurring below the 
escarpment of the hill which ranges northward hence to 
the Humber, bounding the fiat of sand, &e., at a few 
miles distance east from the Trent, and a ridge of the 
same beds rises a few miles on the western side of the 
river, in the Isle of Axholme. Upon the intermediate 
level of low sand once flourished a thick forest, now 
subterranean. Oak, Fir, Yew, and other trees, nuts, 
Acorns, Fir-apples, &c., are here found in great quan- 
tity. The trunks, branches, and stems lie prostrate, 
but the roots are in the attitude of growth, and the 
most delicate and intricate fibres of the roots extending 
from them into the sand forbid the supposition of their 
having been drifted here. Yet the surface upon which 
they grew is below the level of low-water mark in the 
Trent. Inundation appears to have overthrown these 
woods, and the tides and freshes formed a river channel 
at.about the present course of the Trent. The timber 
and foliage decayed into peat, and this bed became 
covered with mud in the vicinity of the river channel, 
which is now found as a soapy blue clay. A portion of 
this clay, immediately adjoining the river, has more 
recently been overspread by alluvium or natural warp 
deposited by the overflowing waters, which of course 
became clearer of muddy particles, as they ran further 
inland, where no sediment has been left. That portion 
of the peat furthest from the stream, receiving no de- 
posit, had no pressure to consolidate if ; and bog plants 
vegetated in it, accumulating at last into a loose watery 
quagmire, several yards in depth. It is upon this peat 
that the warping is principally done. In that part of 
the plain which lies east of the Trent (about 15 miles in 
length by two to four in breadth, and to which this de- 
Scription chiefly refers), there is a belt of bare sand 
Separating the peat from the front of the hill range 
before-mentioned ; and this sand has in many localities 
drifted by the winds, forming hillocks upon the edge of 
the peat, and hiding beneath them the black trunks and 
roots of the ancient forest. 

Descending into this district I crossed these beds in 
the following order of succession, on my way to the 
Trent bank : 


East. 


Hill of lias, limestone, and clay. Springs pouring down 
upon the flat of sand, peat, &c, 


Sand, light, loose, and either wet or hilly. 


Peat not yet warped. In some places are sand-hills too 
elevated for the process. 


Artificial warp, on a'somewhat higher level than the peat. 


dhe, spnekom is 2,3, or more feet thick upon peat and 
sand. 


Strong soil, being the buttery clay cropping out, The|’ 


land slopes gently up the river. 


Natural warp, apparently on a dead Jevel, but in reality 
varying several feet in elevation, being lower wherever 
bends-of the river made the current strong, and higher 
where the flow was feeble. 


River Trent, 150 yards wide. Discharges northward. 


West. 


As respects the state of this tract previous to the 
warping, the sand land I could judge of by the remain- 
ing waste, which in the peaty places was producing 
nothing but Rushes, while the rest was golden with 
yellow-flowered Gorse ; and of the peat I heard particu- 
ars, showing that, from the effects of drainage, the 
canty patches of if yet left are no adeqttate criterion 


of what it formerly was. Thie'surface crust of vepéta- 
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tion was sufficiently solid to bear men walking upon it: 
this once cut through, a semi-fluid or pulpy mass was 
found, 6, 8, 10, or 12 feet in depth. Upon this bed of 
decaying vegetable matter (the plarts becoming dis- 
tinguishuble as it was dvied), floated the upper 
stratum of firmer peat, like as on the Irish red 
bogs, or the quaking Chat-moss, Ling, “Shar,” or 
saw-edged Grass, Sedge, Water-flags, and Reeds many 
feet high grew upon the rotten soil, which was 
“ graved” for peats—these being dried for fuel on the 
sand-hills, where waggons and horses could venture, 
When the work of reclaiming commenced, the moor 
boiled up along the bottom of the new cut drains ; 
and, when the warping water was admitted from the 
river, rose up (like the “ Floating Island” in Derwent 
Lake) and formed a dam before it. Men were em- 
ployed to traverse the flooding tide in boats, and cut 
the swimming mass to pieces, which subsided when the 
water beneath was thus let out, It sunk into a thin 
band under the augmenting soil of mud, and has been 
found, in some places, compressed quite hard with the 
weight. 

The process consists in admitting the tide at high 
water to’ deposit the warp with which it is loaded, and 
permitting it to run off again as the tide falls, A 
sluice is first erected in the Trent bank, a eanal eut 
1, 2, 2, or even 4 miles to the Jand intended for the 
improvement, and banks 3 or 4 to 6 or 7 feet high 
raised round the fields; then by using many tides, and 
properly directing the in-flowing flood-water over the 
surface, a mass of new soil is equably laid upon the 
former ground to the thickness of 2 or 3 feet. The 
effect is, therefore, very different from that of irriga- 
tion, for it is not the water that works the effect, but 
the mud; the business of warping ceasing in winter 
and in fresh water floods, as the warp is best and most 
plentiful during the driest seasons and longest droughts. 
Arthur Young, the first describer of the system, says, 
“Tt is not to manure the soil, but to create it, What 
the land is, intended to be war'ped, is not of the smallest 
consequence ; a bog, clay, sand, peat, or a barn floor, 
all one, as the warp raises it in one summer from 6 to 
16 inches thick ; and in hollows or low places, 2, 3, or 
4 feet, so as to leave the whole piece level. Thus a 
soil of any depth you please is formed, which consists 
of mud of a vast fertility, though containing not much 
besides sand; but asand unique.” Headdsa note by 
a® commissioner employed in warping, as follows 
‘“ Warp leaves one-eighth of an inch every tide, on an 
average ; and these layers do not mix in an uniform 
mass, but remain in leaves distinct. The water must 
run perfectly off, that the surface may incrust ; and if 
the canal is not empty, the tide hay not the effect.” 
It has not been customary to warp a whole farm or estate 
at once ; but two or three fields (when the land has been 
previously under culture), are thrown together and em- 
banked as one “compartment.” This process may, 
therefore, be said to have occupied a place in the coursé 
of management until the whole farm has been thus 
treated. When once done, it is done for ever; but 
much of the land that was warped at the first onset 
being too hurriedly finished, is now too low, and is 
being flooded a second time. Some of the deeper peat 
has also subsided so considerably as to injure the 
drainage of the warp upon it, and several feet of soil 
have to be again floated upon the surface. Young 
makes the following statement: “ Mr. Wilson’s idea of 
warping is very just; to exhaust the low lands in 
favour of the hills, then to warp 6 inches deep to ex- 
haust that to make the hills ; then to warp again ; ard 
by thus doing to keep the warp land in the highest 
order, and at the same tite work a great improvement 
to all the higher grounds.” Warping successively was 
at first practised by some, but experience has shown 
that it cannot be profitably done. 
farmer said to me on the tour being now deseribed, 
nothing makes Twitch (Couch) grow like letting in the 
water ; hence Mr, , mentioned by Young, got his 
new warp land full of Twitch; then warped a second 
time, then got more Twitch, &c., and soon made a 
muddle of it, and lost his money. 

As I passed actoss what had been not long ago a 
watery morass, everything seemed to indicate a fruitful 
soil and prosperous cultivation. The sides of the 
ditches showed in section 2 or 3 feet of rich alluvial 
loam restiny upon compressed peat ; and while the 
upper well-drained soil exhibited its fertility in the 
bright green rows of healthy thick-set Wheat, which 
adorned the surface of nearly every second field, the 


| black subsoil manifested its vegetative properties by 


the rank Reeds that shot thickly up along the ditch 
bottoms. Whitethorn hedges fenced many of the 
grounds; and around the comfortable farmsteads were 
plantations of Poplar, Ash, Birch, Beech, Lime, Chest- 
nut, and Sycamore, as well as the water-loving Willow 
and Alder. The former presence of abundant moisture 
was testified only by the siekly or dead Larches and 
Spruce-Firs, which thrive upon the new earth until their 
roots strike the underlying moor, and then famish upon 
the poisonous food that wet mass contains, 

Passing through one of the many Dutch-looking 
hamlets which cluster under the Trent bank—the tidal 


waters leaning against this barrier, and at intervals of | 


some years occasionally overtopping it—I arrived at the 
mouth of one of the large warping drains. Here was a 


sluice, consisting of two flood-gates, pointing to the river | 


so as to excltide the tides, unless held open for the pur- 
pose of admitting them. 


An intelligent warp | 


As the drain was then em- | 
ployed in warping a plot, the tides were suffered to play | 


upon the land ; for if so, the drain would silt up, and 
besides this, the back-doors that would be requisite to - 
hold back the water could not be raised up with the 
head of water against them, and thus alternate tides 
would be lost. Keeping along the drain bank towards 
the works, I saw the water returning, as the Trent tide 
was ebbing ; it was not clear, but of a drab muddy 
colour, having left only a portion of ifs sediment behind. 
It was curious to observe the rich clayey lands ‘divided 
at intervals by small banks of sand like the fences of a 
rabbit-warren ; the soil on one side of the bank being 
often 1 or 2 feet higher than on the other. A walk of 
about 2 miles brought me to the warping works, where 
50 acres in one compartment were undergoing the pro- 
cess. And here it was still more singular to see horses 
and labourers at work with ploughs and other imple- 
ments on one side ofa feres, and a muddy-looking 
inland harbour on the othew, whilst.a little way off was 
a field just newly warped, its wet salt surface cut about 
with grips and-glistening brightly in the sunlight 
through a tall “bullfinch’? hedge. Good Wheat erops 
spread vérdantly around; and Beans just “ breaking 
cover ” appeared in many fields and on the steep silty 
sides of the drain embankments. The compartment 
was not yet completely warped, part still remaining as 
dingy moor bearing Sedge and Bulrushes, atid barren 
sand clad seantily with Heath and Furze, The greater 
portion was under water, shoals and flats of slime ap- 
pearing here and there, clothed in'spots with vegetation. 
A salt-marsh is here formed upon an inland tract of 
peaty sand, so there being a change of vegetation 
while it so remains, from arenaceous and bog plants 
to those that live upon the seashore, The spikey 
light-green “ Water-grass”” which shows itself upon the 
wet warp dies directly the water is shut off, so that 
then (as my informant says), “ itmu~ay be pulled up 
easily like wool off the back of a rotten sheep.” This 
new marsh Jand is then reclaimed by drainage, and 
good natural herbage and Clovers make their appear- 
ance, together with innunterable weeds never known 
before. As indicative of the duuwlity of this region— 
being both moorland and marsh at one time—the 
snipe, who quits the marshes in the early spring, and 
seeks the sandy uplands, was still here ; ascending 
high in the air, and curving downward again with 
quivering wings, so a3 to make that melancholy 
bleat which has here earned hit the title of “the 
moor-lamb.” ‘The compartment was rectangular, and 
the warp ‘water entering at one corner was varried 
along one side and end by @ ¢arial whieh, at the 
furthest corner, was coutiected with the delph out 
of which the material for the bank was thrown, By 
this arrangement the ulterior portions become first 
warped, so that the water should not have to be con- 
ducted over the higher giound tothe lower. When the 
distant parts are sufficiently elevated, openings are cut 
in the side of the canal just mentioned, and by small 
cuts and guiding crests the whole surface receives an 
equal deposit, When the neap tides (which are not 
taken in), commence, the land is looked over, and 
channels or inlets made to the lowest places.| |From 
the methods here employed for insuring an uniform de- 
position of warp, perhaps much miglit be gathered re- 
specting the laws of tidal action in forming sand-banks 
and deltas; great forésight and continual care are re- 
quired in causing an even surface in a warping-field A 
might not the means there used be of advantage in more 
expanded areas while embanking from the ocean ? 
When the operation is perfected, open drains or grips 
are dug at fyequent intervals in the new svil, so that by 
the assistance of rains the salt may be washed out of it 5 
and the warping-drain vow becomes a niain outlet for 
the drainage water, the self-acting sluice-doors at the 
outfall holding out the Tent fides, auld emitting the 
land water at every ebb. Imay here remark that an 
extraordinary difference in the quality and value of 
warp land arises from the degree of excellence of its 
drainage. This may depend ina great measure upon 
the height to which the lard is raised, and the porous 
or impervious character of the stratum which it covers. 
This fact is another foot-hold for those who affirm that 
the tillers of the wide alluvial plains of Britaim may 
vastly augment the productiveness of their soil, even of 
the most garden-like mould. ‘ake (vd Lene 

How many thousands of acres of alluvium. in Lincoln 
shire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, North Britain, rich 
though they be, are being equalled, nay surpassed, in 
bushel produce by the lately waste heatlis and fliaty 
downs, mainly because subsoil drainage and aeration, 
so miarvellously fecundatory on sloping lands, has = 
been well carried out in these low-lying and depd-lors 
districts. The outfall is inefficient ; but a gaowential! 
is within reach, There are hardly any of the oa 
flats but might gaim a fall of three or more feet fe 
better system of district drainage, by ed, 
of the main arteries, inland and chief rivers to seawar 
High-country farmers visiting the lowlands are m- 
variably surprised and disappointed when ne ane 
the actual yield of the crop ; their reason cale 8 
that the produce here will be as much greater than 
own as’the inellow loam tliey Beliold excels in a 
fertility the dry sand or brick clay they have left. 
notia completer drainage still further warm aud 
these} moist lands? If speedy drying and — 
soaking, though only to a small extent, make most 
portant variations:in the producing power of different — 
spots of the same soil, may not these conditions CAUSC © 
the same inequalities in different. districts of. the 
like: soil ? 


in and out at pleasure 5. the water is not held foreibly | The first crop on the warp is Clover and other Grass 


seeds ; then Beans, then Wheat, yielding from 30 to 
36 bushels per acre ; then “line” or Flax, followed by 
Wheat, by which time the land being foul will need 
fallowing. Near to the Trentside Potatoes are grown ; 
on the richest grounds alternating with Wheat, ‘I'he 
cost price of the land now spoken of was from 2/. to 
21, 10s. per acre; and the expense of warping, includ- 
ing the digging of the main canal, building of the sluice, 
throwing up ramparts round the lands, conducting the 
process, &c., was about 187, per acre. The owner and 
oceupier, whose extensive artificially-improved estate I 
viewed, is of opinion that the warp lands are much over- 
valued ; and that when Wheat is at 50s. per qr. the 
yental here ought to be 2/. per acre. Closer to the 
river, where Potatoes are planted because of ready 
shipment, and on the natural warps where Wheat and 
Potatoes (8 to 10 tons per acre), are the common rota- 
tion, the rent of course is very much higher. 

How many fortunes have been realised by landlords ? 
how many tenant farmers have reaped a comfortable 
livelihood ? how many labourers have been nurtured and 
fed? how lorge a proportion of the community have 
shared the teeming products? how much disease has 
been cleansed faom the atmosphere ? how many acres 
by the margin of the Severn, Thames, and other streams, 
may yet be benefited—by means of warping? With 
these interrogations I close a somewhat desultory paper. 
I. A, Cry, Oct. 21. 


Home Correspondence. 

. Allotments.—With respect to allotments, I wish to 
state that I let, on the part of my father, about 18} 
acres of land in allotments to labourers and others in 
the parish. Therent varies from 1/. to 3/. an acre free 
of tax. The ailotments are anxiously sought after. 
Many, I believe, find it worth their while to hire assist- 
ance when pressed for time. Those who work for my 
father will ask leave occasionally, but very rarely, to be 
absent for the purpose of devoting a day or two’s 
labour to their allotments. I believe the system works 
well. The difficulty is to make the men derive the 
profit they ought to derive from their land. The rents 
are paid with punctuality. One or two tenants hang 
fire, as it were, for a few weeks, but usually pay at last. 
In four yearsand a half I think I have only once had 
occasion to seize a crop for rent. On two occasions I 
have ejected tenants for misconduct. One I have since 
readmitted. My bailiff receives the rents, and super- 
intends the allotments. I forbid the tenants to put 
more than half their plot of ground into Wheat or 
Potatoes. Their mode of culture, with some few excep- 
tions, isslovenly and imperfect, but I think improvement 
has commenced. It isa great thing when men begin 
to do their duty by their land, not because they are 
drilled into it, but because they see it is their own in- 
terest so todo. The latter principle of action at least 
argues the exercise of reflection and foresight. Itis some- 
thing for the mind to be roused into wholesome action, 
It. may then be led to better things than even thrifty 
industry and perseverance. I think the little sphere of 
action furnistied by an allotment rouses and stimulates 
the poor man’s mind, and I would even say tends to 
soften his heart. He, too, as he looks upon his little 
plots of Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, &c., in various stages 
of growth chequering his humble domain, he too has 
Something he can call his own—something to work for, 
to watch over, to love—as well as the weaithy farmer, 
who, mounted on his sleek cob, surveys his 5U acres of 
ruddy Wheat, and listens to the lowing of his score of 
oxen in the neighbouring meadow. ‘Too many of our 
poorer labourers may be said, as regards their inward 
being, to be in a state of sour stagnation. To them re- 
turning. morning and night, and the revolving seasons, 
bring but little hope, but little change. If allotments 
can be let without loss to the owner of the soil, and 
this is the fact in my case—if they can be hired by the 
labourers without damage to those for whom they 
labour—and this I fully believe—then the considerations 
just recited must have their weight with the humane 
and thoughtful. These remarks may be too desultory 
and too deficient in precision for insertion in your 
columns, but you are welcome to make any use of them 
you may think fit. I ineclose the rules, from which 
please to omit my name and parish. The arguments 
of political economists against allotments are, no doubt, 
of weight; but, I think, can be rebutted. Remedies 
are not to be discarded beeause some evil accompanies 
the good resulting from them. HZ. [The following are 
the rules : 
_1. Each allotment to be let for twelve months, atithe expira- 
tion of which, possession shall be given up, if required, after 
three months’ notice, 


2, The rent to be paid half-yearly, to 
on the first after Michaelmas-day, and 
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while living of divers brilliant hues.” This sentence 
confirms me in an opinion I have adopted, that plants 
may be rendered poisonous from growing on diseased 
matter, And I bring forward the following case as an 
illustration of it, A neighbour had two horses die 
from mortification and three or four sheep, the whole 
of which he had burned in a large pile of ashes; after 
the decomposition of the flesh, he had the bones 
pounded with hammers and all mixed together again 
and drilled for Turnips. In the part of the field where 
this compost was used the plant was most luxuriant ; 
at the time of consuming them, the farmer folded his 
best tegs there, with the view of forcing them forward ; 
first one died, then another, and a third, in three con- 
secutive days: after which the shepherd drove them 
all to water, where they drank most plentifully ; this 
brought on a violent scouring, and in his opinion saved 


before ; and again after they were removed from these 
noxious Turnips. He first suspected they were 
poisoned by some malicious person, as he fancied he 
observed something like arsenic on opening them: bnt 
afterwards he came to a decided opinion, from seeing 
bits of the bones hanging on to the roots of the plants, 
that the whole mischief arose from their growing on 
the food of animals dying in a state of mortification. 
Most of his neighbours ridiculed this conceit, but the 
writer of this is jastly convinced the farmer’s opinion 
is correct, and the passage quoted from the “ Quarterly 
Review,” he thinks strengthens his belief. Upon my 
mentioning these circumstances to a worthy friend, he 
told me, last year he had the misfortune to lose several 
cows, and as many as 15 sheep, with two or three 
horses, and that he had buried their carcases in a large 
mound of earth, and spread the decomposed mass 


Wheat ; he was not-a little startled at my telling him 
I should be more grieved than surprised if he, and all 
his neighbours died of cholera within a year! What 
is the view taken by the editor of the Gazetée, or of 
any competent person who may read this suggestion, 
and will take the trouble to answer the question? J. D. 

Peat Charcoal, as manufactured by the Irish Amelio- 
ration Society, is now selling in London at 70s. per ton, 
and in Dublin free on board vessels, at 35s. These 
prices, however, are not finally fixed, so that little 
reliance can be placed upon them. It formerly sold 
in this capital at 50s., but the Society have ad- 
vanced it to 70s., and they contemplate a further 
advance to ls. 6d. per bushel, or between 4/7, and 
5. per ton! Which is neither more nor less than 
extravagance. When every other product of commerce 
is coming down in price, here we have an Irish thing 
advancing, and for no other reason than that the 
Society cannot supply its customers. We have placed 
ourselves in communication with the Irish Amelioration 
Society, and have told it this, and it dare not deny it. 
For what, may we ask, did the Society receive its 
Charter, bearing date the 26th of January, 1849? 
“For the purpose of employing the peasantry of 
Ireland,” thousands of whom are now starving for the 
want of employment, a pest in every province of the 
kingdom. If the patentee could manufacture peat 
charcoal 50s. when bread was so much higher than 
at present and confer upon his unhappy country such 
a blessing, what ought the Society todo now? We do 
not wish however to expatiate on this head; a hint 
we hope is sufficient. “It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,” and we hope the extravagant prices of the 
Society will blow the patentee plenty of applications for 
licences in the United Kingdom, by landlords possessing 
peat-bog, who have it in their power to correct the evil 
complained of. A licence has been taken out in 
Lancashire, peat is being cut in that province, and we 
hope in the course of a month to hear of success attend- 
ing the “enterprise of the licentiate. B. [We should 
like to understand the necessity of a license to make 
peat vharcoal. ] 

Mr. Milne’s Reports;—1 am a constant reader of 
your Paper, and though I cannot agree to the opinions 
sometimes expressed by you, on the subject of the 
present depressed state of agriculture, I have great 
confidence in your love of fair play. In the agricul- 
tural department of. your Paper, under date 19th Oct., 
1850, I find a very favourable review of a pamphlet, 
lately published by Mr. Milne, Milnegraden, Berwick- 
shire, and read to a meeting of the East Berwickshire 
Farmers’ Club. As to the diligence and ability displayed 
in that pamphlet I have never heard but one opimion. 
But as to the inferences drawn from it by Mr. Milne 
and you, some have great doubts. The design of the 
author of that pamphlet is to show that high farming, 


the firat after Lady-day. 

3. No oceupier of the allotment to be allowed to exchange, 
orunderlet his allotment, or any portion of it, or torvuse any 
other than spade husbandry. 

4. No occupier to trespass upon, or injure in‘any manner, 
another’s land or produce. 

5. Bach oeeupier must keep his part of the fence, and drain, 
and also of the road within the field, in proper order, 

6. Any oecupier who shall fail to conform strictly to the fore- 
going regulations, or who shall mismanage his land, or who 
shall be convicted of any offence against the laws of his 
country, or who shall be guilty of drunkenness, or other irm- 
moral or irregular conduct, shall be subject’ to have his land 
taken from him immediately, and to forfeit his:crop.] 


On Bones of Animals Dying under Mortificalion.— 
In the last number of the ‘ Quarterly Review, p. 483,” 
is the following passage, “a pailful of water, suitably 
impregnated with salts, is speedily sucked up by the 


if not a remedy, is at least a palliative for the present 
sufferings of the farmer. But you, sir, go further than 
this, and assert that Mr. Rigden has “furnished an 
instatice of the way in which energy and resolution, 
when seconded by the ability which ample capital con- 
fers, are able to develop the resources of the land 
so as to balance the evil of adverse circumstances.” 
As regards the case of Mr. Rigden this may be true, 
but all are not placed in such favourable circumstances, 
On this side the border we have farms equally well 
managed, equally highly farmed, equally productive, 
which will not yield a profit to the farmer ; and the 
reason is perfectly obvious, because the rent and the 
price of manure are nearly double. But I do not wish 
to oceupy your time in repeating what is so much better 


rootiof a-growing tree immersed in it. Food or poison 


stated in the extratt of the speeches at the meeting of 


t 


the whole flock. His sheep were perfectly healthy | 


over a field whereon he had a magnificent crop of | 


the East Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, 


That extract is 
from a respectable Edinburgh paper, and as you have 
published part of Mr. Milne’s observations, I think you 
are in fairness bound to refer to the remarks made in 
reply by Mr. Wilson, of which Mr. Milne himself de. 
clared that they “were worth more than thie document 
which called them forth.’’ These statements seem to 
me to show that, as regards Scotland, high farming 
will not pay at present prices, unless half the rent is 
thrown off, a sacrifice involving ruin to great part of 
the landowners, and which? must inevitably produce a 
social revolution, such as Britain has never yet seen. 
A Canny Scot. 


Soriettes, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
The Councit resumed their sittings, after the usual 
autumn recess, on Wednesday last, the 6th of Novem- 
ber, when a monthly meeting was held at the house of 
the Society, in Hanover-square. The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Raymonp Barker, V.P.; and there were 
also present, Lord Portman, Lord Southampton, Hon: 
H. W. Wilson, Colonel Austen, Mr. Barnet, Mr. 
Beasley, Mr. Burke, Colonel Challoner, Mr. Garrett, 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Kinder, Mr. Milward, Mr. 
Shaw (of London), Professor Simonds, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Thompson (of Moat Hall), Professor Way, and 
Mr. Jonas Webb. The names of 44 candidates for 
election at the next meeting were read. 


Frnances.—Colonel CHALLoNeR, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented the report on the ac- 
counts of the Society to the end of the previous month $ 
from which it appeared, that on the 31st of October, the 
current cash-balance, in the hands of the Bankers, 
was 927/. Colonel Challoner having reported, on 
the part of the Commiitee, the closing of the 
country meeting account at Exeter, the Council passed 
a vote of their best thanks to Messrs, Sanders and 
Co., who had so kindly accepted the appointment of 
local bankers to the Society, during the period of its 
Exeter meeting, and who had with so much courtesy 


| and exactness transacted the Society’s financial business 


on that occasion. 

Lecrures.—The Council decided that it would be 
advisable this year to postpone the lectures usually deli- 
vered to the members, on the oceasion of their Decem- 
ber meeting, to a more advanced period of the session, 
when a greater number of the members could more 
conveniently attend their delivery. Professors Way 
and Simonds expressed their readiness to obey the call 
of the Council, whenever it was thought that their ser- 
vices would best tend to promote the objects of the 
Society, and the convenience of its members. 

Pavition Dinner.—The Hon. R.H. Crive, M.P., and 
Mr. Shaw, the stewards of the Pavilion dinner, at Exe- 
ter, having communicated to the Council, the inconve- 
nience arising from persons being admitted into the 
Pavilion, at the time the arrangements for the dinner 
were in progress, it was resolved, on the motion of Lord 
Portman, “ That, at future country meetings of the 
Society, steps be taken to prevent the admission of any 
party into the Pavilion, during the preparations for the 
dinner, without express permission from the stewards 
of that department.” 

Jupces.—Lord Portmay, Mr. Shaw, Col. Challoner, 
and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, having expressed to the Council 
their views on the desirableness of a still further im- 
provement on the present mode of nominating, selecting, 
and appointing the judges for the country meetings of 
the Society, it was carried, on the motion of Mr. Thomp- 
son, that the whole question should be referred to a 
special committee, consisting of the following gentle- 
men, who should be requested to report their recom- 
mendations to the Council, viz.: Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Garrett, Col. Challoner 
Mr. Jonas Webb, Lord Portmav, Hon, Capt. Pelham, 
M.P., Mr. Hamond, Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., Mr, 
Hudson, of Castleacre, and Mr. Jonas. 

Cartie-Yarp SHEDpDING.—On the motion of Mr. 
FisHer Hops, seconded by the Hon. H. W. Wilson, it 
was resolved that previously to the conclusion of the 
contract for the cattle-yard of next year, Mr. Manning, 
the Society’s contractor of works, be requested to 
furnish estimates of the additional expense that would 
be incurred by rendering the covering of the cattle« 
sheds impervious to rain. 

Implement Exursition or 1851.—Mr. W. W. Nicnot- 
son, of Newark, transmitted to the Council a copy of 
the letter he had received from tlie Executive Com- 
mittee of the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 
1851, in which he was informed, “ that the Agricul- 
tural Implement Department would be entrusted to the 
Agricultural Society of England.” The Council in- 
structed the Secretary of the Society to communicate 
with the Executive Committee on this subject, pointing 
out to them their misconception of the arrangements 
under this head, and calling their attention to that 
portion of the Report of the Council to the General 
Meeting of the Society in May last, in which the dis 
tinct arrangements of'the Society with the Royal Com- 
missioners were announced; namely— 

“© The Council have aecepted the invitation of the Royal Com~ 

‘* mission for the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 

“ Nations in 1851, to hold a Show of Cattle in Hyde Park in 

“that year; but finding that the Royal Commission have 

‘‘ineluded in the arrangements for their own, Exhibition a 

“« department for agrieultural implements, the Council, with 

‘a view of not interfering with this department of the 

«* Royal. Exhibition; have resolved to omit the imp!ement 

‘* portion of the Society’s Show in 1851, and to confine their 

“ exertions entirely to their Show of Gattle; ds invited by the 
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« Royal Commission, and to take every means to render that 


« Show interesting as an exhibition of Breeding Stock.” 

FapricateD Rerorrs.—The Secretary laid before 
the Council, his correspondence with the editor of one 
of the morning papers, who had incautiously, and with- 
out authority, given insertion to the fabricated report 
of a pretended meeting of the Council, assumed to have 
been held on the 24th of October, which had been 
extensively copied into other papers throughout the 
country, and bad thus been the means of misrepre- 
senting the Council and its actual proceedings. The 
editor, in justification, stated that the report in question 
had been received from one of the class of persons 
known as “ Penny-a-liners,”’ who were in the habit 
of supplying miscellaneous information to the public 
papers. 

Veterinary Scrence.—On the motion of Lord Porr- 
MAN, seconded by Mr. Thompson, it was resolved that 
Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr, Jonas Webb, Colonel Challoner, 
Lord Portman, and Mr. Shaw, of London, be appointed 
a Committee, “to confer with the Governors of the 
Royal Veterinary College, during the week of the 
ensuing December meeting, to consider the best 
arrangements for carrying out their mutual object to 
to promote the extended application of Veterinary 
science to cattle, sheep, and pigs.” 

SMITHFIELD CLus SHow.—Mr. Branpretu GIBBs re- 
minded those members of Council who intended to be 
exhibitors at the ensuing Christmas show of the Smith- 
field Club, that the last day for making the required 
entries, would be Saturday the 16th of November. 

Corracrs-—The Duke of Beprorp presented to the 
Council, for the library of the Society, a copy of an en- 
larged publication of the plans for Agricultural Cottages, 
communicated by His Grace to the Earl of Chichester, 
and published in the Journal of the Society. The 
Council accepted this present with a vote of their best 
thanks. 

The best thanks of the Council were ordered for the 
numerous presents and miscellaneous communications 
then laid before them, and reserved for further dis- 
cussion at the weekly meeting on the 11th of December. 

The Council then adjourned to their monthly meeting 
on Wednesday the 4th of December next. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

East oF BerwicksHire, Oct, 14: Mr. Milne’s 
Report on English! Farming—Mr CunnincHam, 
previous to seeing Mr. Milne’s printed report, had 
visited the farms of Myremill and Auchness, in Ayrshire. 
At Myremill he found all that was at Auchness, and a 
good deal more. Indeed, the only thing he saw at 
Auchness worthy of remark, was the large breadth of 
Potatoes. The Italian Grasses were there very luxuri- 
ant, but exceedingly foul. He was led to believe the 
district was favourable to green crops ; but the Turnips 
which he saw were not superior to those in our own 
district. It was the preservation and application of 
the manure, and the feeding of the stock, which prin- 
cipally attracted his attention. In reference to these 
particulars we make the following extracts from Mr. 
Cunningham’s report, ‘* Having, in June last, seen the 
system of stall-feeding as carried out at Auchness and 
Myremill, and believing this to be the leading feature 
and foundation of the whole improved mode of culture, 
I have prepared some plans and probable estimates of 
the expense of obtaining the necessary accommodation, 
which I now beg to submit to the consideration of the 
meeting. 

1. As regards the extent of accommodation, I believe that 
as a general rule for feeding off alone, there should be a stall for 
every 4 acres of the farm, This would require fur a farm of 
#00 acres 100 stalls; and, supposing that the system adopted 
at Myremill and other places were followed out, of feeding 
off two casts in the year, this gives accommodation for feeding 
off 200 cattle per annum, In building a new set of farm offices 
for this system, the arrangement would be different from the 
present, and perhaps much improved ; bu: we proceed upon the 
idea that there exists a certain amount of accommodation, and 
not more than is actually required for the manufacturing of the 
crop, and the housing of the stock and implements of husbandry 
usually required—and if farmers are to breed and rear cattle 
until ready to be fed off, they will require all the courts, sheds, 
&c., they at present possess, and the feeding houses must be a 
ew appendage altogether. The plans produced are made 
Out with this view, and to build and finish these in a substan- 
tial and satisfactory manner, will cost at the rate of Sl, for 
each avimal, exclusive of cartage, which, in ordinary situations, 
will cost ll. 10s. additional. These erections are supposed to 
consist of stone walls, foreign timbers, roofs, &c., and slated. 
The floor laid with square flooring tiles, upon a bed of con- 
crete, and having suitable channels for conveying off the urine, 
&c. The roof lathed, and this as also the walls to be plastered, 
A close and uniform floor and smooth surfaces throughout the 
building is considered essential for the thorough ventilation, 


purity of the air, and health of the animals within ; and when | 
it is considered that the number of 60 or 70 ave located under | 


one roof, it appears prudent to take every precaution to insure 
the thorough ventilation of the building. As yet, I have not 
seen any of these places so thoroughly ventilated as could be 
wished, and great variety of opinion exists as to the best mode 
of accomplishing it. One leading feature, however, must be 
the admission of an abundant supply of pure air from without, 
and the abstraction of the vitiated air from within. I propose, 
in the plans shown, to admit the air by pipes and gratings in 
the feeding passages, with additional pipes in the walls, and to 
place a trough or box along the apex of the ceiling, pierced 


with small holes, and this to terminate in a chimney wivhin the | 


flue of the boiler, thereby rarifying the air, and assisting mate- 
rially in keeping up the circulation required. 

“*2, The colection of the liquid manure in tanks is indis- 
pensable, and these I would recommend to be built of a circular 
s0rm, instead of an oblong square, as at Myremill, and lined 
mith brick, and coated with cement, This form gives the 
largest area at least expense of walls ; and further, should the 
new mode of distributing the liquid manure be adopted by 
means of forcing pumps and pipes, it is indispensable that an 
apparatus be applied to stir up the more solid parts, so as to 
send forth, in an equal form, the entire contents through the 
Pipes, and the circular form is the most suitable for effecting 
this by the aid of machinery, A supply of water is also re- 
4uired to give the animals, washing out troughs, and flushing 
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the gutters, and to dilute the manure, all of which should be 
conducted by pipes into the troughs and tanks. The question 
of converting the whole manure of the farm into a liquid state, 
may not receive the sanction and approval of many agricul- 
turists ; of its efficiency, applied in this form, I cannot give an 
opinion ; and as the mode has only recently been adopted in this 
country, it would be hazardous to pronounce upon its utility. 
I have made a calculation of the expense, and if other points 
are as satisfactory, I doubt not but it will one day be generally 
adopted, In order to tring the matter of expense to a test, we 
shall suppose a farm of 400 acres, and 100 acres of this in root 
crops, and supposing 70 acres of these consumed in the offices, 
and 25 tons per acre as a medium crop, gives ... 1750 tons, 
50 acres of Italian Rye-grass, cut thrice, 20 ton 

per acre .,, 4 “ Ay ie ie ws» 1000 
200 acres of corn, straw of do,, 14 ton peracre ... 300 
And an addition of one-third atleast of waterequalto 1000 ,, 

Say AF ats eae a we S000! 5 

Now this may be all sent through pipes by means of the 
steam-engine working five hours in the weck upon an average 
for 52 weeks—260 h urs, 


The engine power I estimate at 2s. per hour om «. £26 
Four men employed, say 3d, per hour eee eee Reet wee: 
Interest on pipes and tear and wear .,, oo one or WOO. 


Do, on tanks, say .., oo vas aay one ons oon 6 
£75 

Compare this with the filling, carting to the fields, turning, 
filling, and carting out again, and spreading of say 3000 tons 
—1000 tons may be assumed to be lost by evaporation—I 
think it would not be over-estimating if I put it down at 1s, 
per ton. This is exactly double—150/, There is another con- 
sideration, and not the least important. By getting the 
manure applied in this manner, it lessens the amount of labour 
in May and June, when the Turnip crops are being got in, and 
which is generally the season of greatest exertion to get finished 
in time. Any arrangement that can tend to equalise the labour 
of the farm would unquestionably be a decided advantage. 
Mr. Cunningbam then eutered at considerable Jength into the 
details of estimates and plans which he had made of the ex- 
penses and accommodation required for carrying out the new 
systems of feeding cattle, and collecting and distributing liquid 
manure. He estimated the expense of the whole apparatus for 
collecting and distributing the manure over a 400 acre farm at 
ll. 10s, per acre; and the expense of building feeding byres 
on the new system, reduced to the standard of acres at ll. 5s. 
per acre, or 3001. for 60 bead of cattle. The expense of build- 
ing feeding-boxes he estimated at nearly 10/. per animal, and 
the expense of altering and fit\ing up present sheds and stalls 
at 1l. 13s. per animal. Mr, Cunningham had also visited the 
farm of Mr, Littledale in Cheshire, whose cattle are con- 
stantly fed in the house, summer and winter. The principal 
features of his system wese the size and airiness of the build- 
ings, and bis mode of feeding, which was nearly the same as at 
the Ayrshire farms. 

Mr. Nispet, of Rumbleton, upon being called upon by 
the Chairman, said he had tried the liquid manure 
system, not by means of pipes, but by casks mounted 
on carts, and had found himself amply repaid. He 
generally did his hay crop with about 4 tons per acre, 
and as soon as cut, he went over it again for a second 
crop, which was of immense advantage. He had also 
tried it on lea after two years Grass, with a like favour. 
able result. His tank for collecting the manure con- 
tained 45 tons, and was 20 feet by 10 and by 8, the 
cost of it having been 25/. In reply to a question from 
the Chairman, Mr. Nisbet said he had tried Garrett’s 
horse-hoe, for two years, and had by its use effected 
a considerable saving in seed, had an early harvest, 
saved a little land, and had immense advantage in 
having his land kept clean. Last year, out of 60 acres 
he had left 10 acres unhoed, and the quickens taken off 
these 10 acres were six times the quantity taken off the 
50 which had been hoed. The cost of the hoe was 19/. 
By using two sets of horses, Mr. Nisbet could hoe 20 
acres a-day, at a cost ot 10d. an acre. His drills were 
10 inches, and he drilled along the furrow. He found 
no difficulty in using the machine, but the fore-steerage 
could not be dispensed with. The person guiding it 
had only to direct this, and it kept it all right.—Mr. 
Witson, of Edington Mains, was then called on by the 


Chairman, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The report which we are 
now met to discuss bears upon the face of it, that it was upon 
my motion, seconded by our esteemed president (whose absence 
to-day is, on every account, so deeply to be regretted), that it 
was printed and circulated among us for our mature considera- 
tion, Oa that occasion, I expressed it as my opinion that we 
were much indebted to Mr. Milne for the great pains he had 
been at in preparing such a staternent for our use; and now 
that I have considered it with care, I am glad to say it is still 
my opinion, that itis fitted, in seyeral respects, to be useful tu 
us, though there are many of its conclusions from which I en- 
tirely dissent. I see a good mauy mistakes, which, if they had 
been committed by a practical farmer, would have deserved to 
be pointedly animadverted upon; but knowing as I do that 
Mr. Milne is not, and does not profess to be, a practical farmer, 
it would be unreasonable and unfair not to make ample allow- 
ance for the disadvantage under which his observations and 
inquiries have been conducted. The report bears to be a de- 
ecription of three cases of successful farming in the south of 
England, Now, as it is stated upon the authority of the 
persons referred to, that they obtain a fair return from the 
business as severally conducted by them, I do not mean in the 
least to callin question the matter of fact, but simply to as- 
certain, if I can, to what it is that their success is mainly 
owing. Let us then consider a little the first instance of suc- 
cessful farming aubmitted to our notice. Now it is evident 
that this is most strictly a suburban farm, and that its 
management must of necessity differ essentially trom that of 
Jand in rural districts. If it is to be compared with Scottish 
husbandry at ail, it must be with farms similarly situated, 
Now, it so happens that I have by me a detailed statement of 
the whole expenditure on the one side, and of the whole pro- 
duce upon the other, upon a farm of 400 imperial acres, situ. 
ated five miles from Edinburgh. I refer to the farm of Wool- 
met, and quote from a statement published in ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” for January last, I have here nothing to do with 
the purpose for which the statement was then published, but 
simply avail myself of it now, as affording me an opportunity 
of comparing an example of farming in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh with that described to us by Mr. Milne in the vicinity cf 
Brighton, A glance at these two statements, while showing 
that the system of management pursued is in fact substan- 
tially the same, affords at the same time some most start. 
ling discrepancies. The Lothian farmer pays for his land 72s,, 
while the Sussex tenant has his, apparently of as good a 
quality, for 35s.; the price of manure in Edinburgh seems to 
be just about double what it is in Brighton—Mr, Gibson’s gross 
outlay for foreign manure being 6101. for his 400 acres, against 
Mr. Rigden’s 6861. for 740 acres ; the prices paid for labour by 
the former are higher than by the latter; the distance which 
manure and produce have to be carted is five miles in the one 
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case, and but one in the other, They both have the advantage 
of alease, but Mr. Rigden’s is greatly more favourable for the - 
tenant, allowing him more discretion in the cropping of his 
farm than is almost ever the case in Scotland, although it 
seems amply sufficient to secure the landlord against deterio- 
ration of the Jand; and then by the usage of the district, Mr. 
Rigden has, under the name of ‘‘ Mendments,” security for the 
realising of a considerable portion of his capital at the termi- 
nation of his lease, which is unknown with us. It appears 
further that Mr. Gibson employs fewer horses in proportion to 
his carriage and mileage than Mr. Rigden; that his general 
expenses are less than Mr. Rigden’s by nearly 20s. per acre; 
that the capital with which he carries on his business is also 
smaller by no lexs than 7/. 10s, per acre; and yet that his gross 
produce is greater by 1l. per acre, Let it be observed further, 
that the comparison now instituted is betwixt farms situated 
respectively five miles and one mile from a city. If I had 
taken farms within one mile of Edinburgh, where the average 
rent is 51. 12s. per imperial acre, it is evident that this single 
item of additional rent paid by the Scotch farmer (amounting, 
on 740 acres, to some 28)01.), greatly more than absorbs the 
whole surplus in Mr. Rigden’s statements ; and that, upon the 
whole, if it be deemed proper that we should take a lesson from 
suburban farmers, it would be greatly more advantageous to 
pay a visit to Woolmet than to Hove, The next case cited is 
that of the Rey, Mr. Huxtable, Sutton Waldron, Dorsetshire, 
Now, whatever may be thought of the propriety of a minister 
of the gospel entangling himself with secular business to 
the extent which Mr. Huxtable has done, I cannot but admire 
the motive which seems mainly to have influenced him 
in the outset of his agricultural career, viz, to furnish 
employment to the farm-labourers of his own parish, Though 
this case is a very different one from that just mentioned, it is 
evident that here also the business of farming is carried on 
under advantages not possessed by us. For, though situated 
in arural district, we see that those things which constitute 
what may be called the raw material of our business, viz., 
land and labour, are there obtained at a rate very different from 
those paid by ourselves. It appears that Mr. Huxtable’s land 
costs him from 15s, to 18s. per acre, and that the ordinary wages 
of able-bodied labourers, in Dorsetshire, range from 63, 6d, to 
8s. per week, Now, though we are told that this land is of a 
very inferior description, it appears that, under Mr. Huxtable’s 
management, it yields crops not, in the main, inferior to the 
two others; for in comparing the statements given in the 
report of the average produce of the three farms, it appears 
that Mr. Huxtable’s average of Wheat exceeds Mr. Morton’s, 
and equals Mr. Rigden’s; that his Barley exceeds Mr. Rigden’s 
by 10 bushels per acre; and that his root crops are not greatly 
inferior to either of the others. Now, I would just like to ask, 
where in all Scotland can you get land at 15s. per acre, capable, 
under any management, of yielding from 3 to 36 bushels of 
Wheat, or 25 tons of Mangolds per acre? Indeed, in reading 
the report, I have been very greatly struck with the difference 
of the rent in England and amongst ourselves, and still more 
with the excessive disproportion betwixt the rent of land and 
the value of ite produce over the arable lands of Scotland, I 
must also beg leave to express my deliberate convicuon, that 
until this disproportion is fairly adjusted, itis vain to talk of 
further outlay and improvements, or to expect that things 
can long continue as they are. Inregard to the farm of Whit- 
field, which is the third one alluded to io the report, the 
statement is so meagre that we have not materials for com- 
paring it properly either with the two former, or with the 
modes practised by ourselves. It appears that Mr. Morton 
conducts his business in a more economical manner than the 
two others, particularly as regards the number of men and 
horses with which he works his farm. His produce of Wheat 
per acre is less than that of either of the others, viz., 30 bushels, 
and his root crops being given in the lump, cannot be exactly 
compared with theirs. His rent, however, 18 much greater, 
being (public burdens included), 50s, per acre. Indeed, it ap- 
pears, that when a Scotchman strays into England, his capa- 
bilities of paying rent are reckoned upon, and he is amerced 
accordingly. In comparing our own practice with that described 
to us in this report, one of the prominent things wherein it 
would appear that we are greatly deficient is the almost uni- 
versal absence amongst us of any provision for preserving and 
applying the liquid manure of our homesteads, Se, Whatever 
may be done by individuals, I am quite aware of the fact, that 
generally over this district, this valuable portion of the manure 
produced upon our farms, is almost entirely lost, While L 
make this admission, let it be understood that this waste does 
not arise either from disbelief in the value of the article itself, 
or from ignorance of the expedients which have been tried or 
suggested for its application, but simply from the persuasion 
that they are either too cumbrous or costly to be safely adopted. 
And so, notwithstanding all that I have seen or heard upon this 
subject, I am still of opinion that that important problem of the 
profitable application of liquid manure has yet to be solved, 
It is urged by the advocates of box-feeding, that the end is se- 
cured by this system, as the whole urine is said to be absorbed 
by the litter. Others have recently spoken strongly of the ad- 
vantages of using peat charcoal for the same purpose, and then 
carting it upon the land. We have heard also, to-day, a most 
interesting account of the plan adopted at Myremill for accom- 
plishing the same end, by means of pipes and a powerful force- 
pump, worked by a steam-engine, This process I have had an 
opportunity of witnessing myself in August last, and, like Mr. 
Cunningham and his friends, I was certainly most intensely in- 
terested and gratified by what I saw at Myremill. Mr. Nisbet, 
too, has told us, that for several years he has applied this 
manure in the way he has described, and, as he believes, with a 
profit. Be it obsecved, however, that while he states expressly 
that his Oats and Grass appeared to be better when thus 
manured, that he has not had recourse to weighing or measure 
ing, so as to be able to set the cost and the profit against each 
other. I can understand, too, how, on such a scale as Mr, 
Nisbet describes, when all that is attempted is just to save the 
liquid manure not absorbed by the litter, it may be possible to 
get such an amount of liquid applied to the land near a 
homestead, by taking advantage of chance umes of the odd 
horse and boy usually employed for cariiag Turnips and similar 
work; and so, without seriously interfering with the regular 
labour of the farm, So that, while I do not presume to say 
that any or all of these plans will not succeed, I just repeat 
that they have not yet been so accurately and fuliy tested, as 
to warrapt any prudent farmer in asking his landlord to en- 
able him to try them on a large scale. Even Mr, Kennedy (of 
Myremill), who has gone into his peculiar plan on such an & 
tensive scale, spoke of it with a modesty and caution whic’ -e 
greatly admired. He, of course, thinks that he will arene i 
but does not pretend that this is yet conclusively established. 
The management of the live stock upoo these farms has ap- 
peared to Mr. Milne superior to ours in several respects, which 
he has particularised. In part, I admit this to be true, The 
system of fattening cattle in boxes, rather than in open rene 
is, I believe, wortby of trial, and has, indeed, been already 
tried to some extent among ourselves. My own experiments 
have hitherto been on a small scale, but still I was so satisfied 
with the result as to have asked and obtained from my land- 
lord tne means of trying it more fully. Last winter I had two 
bullocks put up in this way, and certainly the progress was de- 
cidedly more rapid than that of their fellows kept in the open 
yard, I am also now convinced that Mr. Huxtuble’s state- 
ment of the small quantity of Turnips on which he can fatten 
a bullock is strictly correct. Had I met with it a year ago, I 
must say that it would have appeared to me incredible, and 
I do not wonder that others so regard it still, I shall, however 
tell you my reasons for believing that his plan of inducing his 
cattle to eata large daily allowance of chopped straw promotes 
their growth, and yet makes fewer Turnips suffice, Last spring 
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ging apprehensive tbat my Turnips were to be done before 
ee ettle were fit for the market, I was induced to purchase 
a straw cutter, and after trying my cattle with a daily mess of 
chopped straw, moistened with cold water, in which a little 
Linseed-meal was steeped, I was gratified by finding that half 
the quantity of Turnips which they formerly consumed quite 
satistied their appetite, and that their improvement was rather 
more rapid than before. After seeing this, I was able by re- 
flecting on past observation, to account for this in a way quite 
satisfactory to myself. I have observed, for example, that 
when beasts, especially if they are in rather poor condition, are 
put upon full Turnips, they will consume a greater quantity 
without any proportionate increase ; and that even for months, 
their bowels will be so relaxed as to amount to something like 
constant diarrhcea,—the explanation of which seems to be that 
when they eat a larger quantity of food, such as Turnips, than 
their system can assimilate, that the surplus does positive 
harm, and is worse than wasted. On the other hand, I have 
several times noticed that when I have reserved a heifer or 
two for breeding, and kept them in the straw yard with only 
a single daily feed of Turnips, that they have for a consider- 
able time made greater progress than those that were on full 
Turnips. Indeed, Sir, I look upon this as the most important 

oint brought before us in this report, and that we shall all 
Find it for our adyantage to copy Mr. Huxtable’s practice in 
this particular, The sheep husbandry here described, I can- 
not regard as better than our own. [It seems to me that Mr. 
Rigden keeps his flock at greater expense and trouble than 
we do, and yet if you set aside what arises from his ram- 
breeding, his results are inferior to those obtained by many 
persons around me. His wedder lambs are sold in August at 
20s. each, and the wool of his ewes averages 4s. a head, while 
from a flock of 350 ewes he only weans 400 lambs, which 
we all should consider a very poor crop indeed. In regard 
to fattening sheep, I can quite believe that their abaolu e 
increase is greater when fed in covered pens than in the 
open field, but then itis done at a greatly increased expense 
In fact, the enormous cartage implied in first bringing the 
whole Turnips on our farms to the homestead, and then re- 
carrying the manure a-fieid, would dislocate our whole exist- 
ing arrangements, and involve a complete revolution in our 
management, The expense of all this, as compared with our 
present plan of sending our shepherd with his flock, nets, and 
stakes, into a field of Turnips, and consuming such a portion 
as we deem suitable on the ground where they grow, must 
be very great indeed. By the plan of folding, too, the 
manure is as equally distributed as by any other, and on light 
soils the treading of the sheep consolidates the land better and 
cheaper than any rolleryet invented. A good deal is said in the 
report about the manner in which we keep our farm horses, 
which is alleged to be more expensive than in various instances 
quoted both in England and Scotland. Now, I am satisfied 
that there is a double fallacy here. In the first place, it is 
assumed that, after deducting the wages of the ploughman from 
1007. (the sum stated as the annual expense consequent upon 
the keeping of each pair of horses), the whole balance is ex- 
pended in their food, Now, I have always understood that, 
when this estimate is referred to, it is meant to cover not these 
two items merely, but also the interest upon the price of the 
horses, harness, and implements, their annual tear and wear, 
and the risk of loss. When these are taken into account, and 
allowance made for the altered price of corn and hay, I believe 
it will be found that our horses are kept very economically, I 
admit, however, that itis decidedly better to keep our horses 
on cut Clover, or similar food in summer, than to pasture 
them, as is very usually done, And then, in the second place, 
even though it be true that our horses consume more corn than 
is given in other districts, we get through our work with fewer 
ofthem, There is one part of Mr. Rigden’s practice which I 
consider worthy of our imitation. It is stated that he applies 
the greater part of the manure in autumn to his crops which 
are to be sown in spring. I have recently been trying this my- 
self, and know that others have done the same, and think that 
it may be extended with advantage. In connection with this, 
I wish to notice an error into which Mr, Milne has fallen, in 
contrasting the quantity of manure applied on these farms, 
which he describes, with the allowance usually given here, 
After stating that the manure is applied directly for every crop, 
and in quantities amounting in the aggregate to 12 tons per 
acre per annum on the whole farm, it is estimated that our 
gross allowance is only from 4 to 5 tons, and that we usually 
manure for the Turnip crop only. Now Mr. Milne has over- 
looked the fact, that, while we cart our manure only for the 
Turnip crop, yet as a large portion of that cropis usually con- 
sumed on the ground, and as our Grass is depastured, we 
in reality manure directly for at least three crops in each 
rotation, Besides, I believe that the quantity applied to 
the Turnip crop is on our best managed farms greater 
than is stated. As select farms are used for comparison 
on the one side, it is but fair that the same thing be done on 
the other. I had almost omitted to notice that part of the 
report where a strong statement is made in connection with 
the total removal of subdivision fences on these English farms. 
Now, when the smallness of the fields in some parts of England 
is considered, and the enormous mounds, with all their accom- 
paniments of large timber, brushwood, and weeds, by which 
they are snrrounded, I can quite understand that a wholesale 
removal of these is a most necessary preliminary to profitable 
culture; but when fields range from 20 to 50 acres, and the 
fences consist of a simple line of Thorns, I am not prepared to 
recommend their removal. While our present system of hus- 
bandry is continued, I believe them to be positively beneficial to 
our live stock, and not injurious to crops, unless where hedegrow 
trees are present, And now I think I have gone over what ap- 
peared most importantin this report of Mr. Milne’s. I had in- 
tended to allude t» some other points, but I feel that I have 
already occupied too much ofthe time of the meeting, and Iam 
almost ashamed at the undue length of my observations, when 
I see around me so many of my neigbbours, to whom [ frankly 
and cheerfully confess myself inferior both in judgment and ex- 
perience. (Mr. Wilson then sat down amid great applause.) 

Mr. Miune said : The admirable statements made by 
Mr. Wilson were worth far more than the document 
which had called them forth. 

If his report had done nothing more than elicit these 
remarks, he thought he had done the Club good service in 
having been the means of putting them in the possession of so 
much valuable information, The first part of Mr. Wilson’s 
address had reference to a comparison of the farming of 
England with the farming of Scotland. It never was his (Mr. 
Milne’s) object to say that the farming of England was 
Superior to that of Scotland in its general results. On the 
contrary, it would be found that he bore testimony to tbe 
Superiority of Scotch husbandry, and had suggested some 
reasons for the higher rents and greater produce obtained by 
Scotch farmers, While fully concurring with Mr. Wilson that 
the results of the farm management he had reported on were, 
in these respects, not greater than had been produced by many 
Scotch farms, he was yet certain that there were practices 
pursued on them different from those in common uee in Scot- 
ei i had merely described these practices, aud he left it 

rv the Berwickshire farmers to determine whether or not they 
were superior, Mr. Milne then alluded to such parts of these 
practices as had received the approval of Mr. Wilson in his 
comments on the report, viz., the mixture of food (by chopping 
Sa, to mix with Turnips), autumn manuring, the house- 
feeding of borses fn summer as well ay winter, and the Box. 
Bes Wilson had ex e mg referred to those points on which 
Mr. Wilson’s ebiecueated a doubrfixi or unfavourable opinion, 
iO the year ro jection to the feeding of sheep in the homestead 

y UG4, OR account of the expense of carting food 


to them, and manure from them to the fields, applied with 
equal force to the feeding at the homestead of horses and cattle, 
in regard to which Mr, Wilson had expressed a favourable 
opinion. With regard to the removal of the fences from Berwick. | 
shire farms, it was a mistake to suppose he had recommended it. | 
With reference tu the feeding of cattle, he might mention, that 
an experienced an‘ intelligent farmer in this district, a member 
of the Club, had told him a few days ago, that he had fed six 
oxen in his sheds last sammer on cut Clover, and other six of 
the same age and breed on pasture ; and that he was satisfied, 
notwithstanding the greater expense of the first mentioned plan, 
that it was much more profitable. It was proper also that it 
should be known, with reference to Mr. Nisbet’s testimony, on 
the subject of liquid maouring, that he had commenced the 
practice at first on a small scale ; and that having become con- 
vinced of its expediency, be had, at his own expense without 
any assistance from his landlord, erected a stone and lime re- 
servoir, arched over with bricks, and procuced all the apparatus 
connected with it, This showed the strength of his conviction, 
In conclusien, he was glad to find that the general opinion was, 
that his pamphlet contained suggestions not altogether without 
value, and it would give him still further pleasure to fiud that 
these suggestions were improved upon and adopted. Having 
expressed a wish that the chairman would embody his idea of 
the discussion iu a practical resolution, and having again re- 
turned thanks for the favourable hearing which he had obtained, 
Mr. Milne sat down amid great applause 

The following were adopted as the resolutions of the meet- 
ing :—‘‘ After hearing the above diacussion, the meeting are 
of opinion, that there are several parts of the systems meo- 
tioned in Mr. Milne’s report which appear to be deserving of a 
careful but cautious trial, or to be more extensively carried 
out than they have hitherto been in this district, but that it 
would not be expedient, or generally practicable, to follow the 
whole system of high farming therein reported, particularly as 
it has been shown that equal results have been brought out by 
the application of much less capital than is stated to be em- 
ployed in the cases reported. One of the most important of the 
points contained in the report is the feeding of cattle. The 
meeting would approve of the more general adoption of feeding 
in boxes, the trials that have already been made in this district 
baving proved successful, and also because the practice can be 
adopted with facility and at moderate expense by converting 
the present buildings into proper accommodation for that pur- 
pose, This system has been gradually coming into operation 
for some years, by the diminishing of the size of the yards, and 
increasing the size, warmth, and comfort of the sheds, and 
covering the feeding troughs in the yards. This plan appears 
to the meeting to be more worthy of adoption, as the cheapest 
and best means of preserving the manure, both liquid and 
solid. In the feeding of cattle it seems desirable to induce 
them to eat a larger quantity of straw than their inclination 
would lead them to, when it is newly given to them in racks in 
the usual way; and this can be effectually done by chopping 
the straw and moisteniog it with a mucilage prepared by 
steeping Linseed-meal in cold water, and not to give the full 
quantity of Turnips the animals would be inclined to eat; by 
this means they feed more readily, and of course a greater 
number may be kept. The soiling of cattle in the house in 
summer, to a certain extent, may also be desirable. It is the 
opinion of the meeting that nothing has been shown to warrant 


boiler requires as much fuel to raise the steam as to thresh the 
crop, besides demanding more hands to attend the machinery 
than can generally be spared upon such a farm, In- 
deed, the advantaye of steam power is very questionable 
upon any farm not working more than three pairs of horses, 
unless fattening stock are kept uponit. Im such a case a 
steam-engine is a most valuable acquisition, as it not only 
threshes the crop, but affords the means of crushing and 
grinding inferior grain, pulse, &c., and, if required, cutting 
hay and straw for fodder. The spare steam may also, when 
needed, be used tor cooking or preparing the food for horses 
and cattle. Iam quite aware many of you will consider the 
latter operations as not of much consequence, but I must algo 
recollect that there are many agriculturists who do attach 
much value to them, and my object is merely to pviot out the 
most suitable means of performing such operations, leaving the 
adoption of tuem to such as have the means and will to carry 
them out. But to proceed—I will pass over a large farm, 
because, if situated in this cold district, no doubt exists of the 
superiority of steam in preference to horse-power for threshing ; 
and take the case of one working three pairs of horses, and 
feeding off in the bouse a dozen cattle or so, besides dairy stock 
and pigs. We will also take it for granted that a considerable. 
quantity of inferior and refuse grain, Peas, &c., is used ior the 
fattening of cattla and pigs, besides cut hay and straw for the 
remainder of the stock. Upou such a farm the engine need 
not be more than three-horse power. Indeed, if well managed 
it may be less, and yet perfectly sufficient for the purposes ta 
which we wish to apply it. The threshing machine ought to 
be simple, and as lightly constructed as is consistent with 
durability. One rake is sufficient, and is less liable to entangle 
the straw than when two are used, It ought also to be 
furnished with elevators for carrying away the threshed 
corn into a chamber apart from the barn, and imme- 
diately above the dressing machine, which ought also to 
be driven by the engine, along with or separate from 
the threshing mill, at the pleasure of the manager. The 
threshing mill is generally driven by gearing, and the sub- 
ordinate machines by means of straps running on fast and 
loose pulleys, so as to be set in motion or stopped while the 
engine is at work. The engine will have a 6-inch cylinder and 
18-inch stroke, making about 70 strokes per minute, The 
boiler will be about 2 feet 9 inches diameter, and 12 feet long ; 
or if used for steaming food for cattle, it may be preferable to 
use two boilers, each about 9 or 10 feet long, and 2 feet in 
diameter, They ought to be constructed so as to be used in- 
dependently of each other ; and although they will cost a little 
more than a single large one, will, in the end, effect a con- 
siderable saving in fuel, by obviuting the necessity of using the 
large boiler when wanted for steaming, or when little work is 
to be done. The engine ought to have what is technically 
called lap and lead of the slide, 80 as to use the steam expan- 
sively and effect a still further economy in fuel, and the full 
working pressure ought never to exceed 45 |bs. per square 
inch. Such a machine will thresh from 16 to 24 bushe!s in the 
hour, according to the yield, and will thoroughly separate the 
corn from the straw, and carry the threshed corn into the 
clean chamber, there to lie until the threshing is finished. The 
dressing may then commence, which is better than carrying 
them on simultaneously, as a better sample can be thus ob« 
tained, owing to the greater regularity of the feed and olast. 


any essential departure from the present mode of the manage- 
ment of sheep followed iu this district. In the feeding of 
horses, it appears to the meeting that soiling in the house or 
yards in summer, is preferable to grazing in the field, In re- 
ference to the statement in Mr. Milne’s report, that horses are 
kept at a greater expense here than elsewhere, it is the opinion 
of the meeting that this is not the case, particularly when iv 
is considered that in this district the wovk of the farm is per- 
formed with fewer horses in proportion to the acreage than 
those instances with which it has been coatrasted. Thesum of 
1000. referred to by Mr. Milne as the common estimate of the 
expense of keeping a pair of horses in Berwickshire, includes 
not only the wages of the ploughmen and food for the horses, 
but also the interest of the money expended in the purchase of 
them, the harness and other implements, which they are to 
work, the aunual cost of keeping them in repairs, and the 
deterioration in value of the horses, frum increase of age, &c. 
When these items are taken int» account, and allowance made 
forjthe diminished price of provender, the estimate will be found 
to be as moderate as any of these cases described by Mr. Milne. 
A favourable opinion is entertained by the meeting of Mr, 
Rigden’s practice of autumn manuring to a certain extent, 
The meeting cannot approve of the substitution of watiles for 
fences of the large and open fields of this district ; but in an 
agricultural point of view, would recommend the diminution 
of hedgerow trees. The meeting again acknowledge the ob- 
ligation the Club owes to Mr. Milne for the trouble he has 
taken in drawing up his report, and for the zeal he has shown 
in bringing before it the most recent systems for discussion.” 
Dr. Hood, of Whitecross. then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his conduct in the chair, which was carried with 
much applause, and the meeting separated. 


NeweastLz, Oct. 5 : The Steam Engine in its Appli- 
cation to Agriculture.—Mr. Laws alluded to the appli- 
cation of steam-power to the drainage of the soil 
(whereby, in the more southern counties of the island, 
thousands of acres have been reclaimed), and to the 
purposes of irrigation. He then treated of ploughing 
by steam, and came to the conclusion that team labour 
was not in any danger of being set aside by the steam- 
engine. He thought, however, that with light engines 
and carriages, cheap branch lines, running through our 
agricultural districts, carrying coal, lime, and manure 
to the farmer, and transporting corn, green crops, milk, 
&e., to the towns, would prove remunerative. We give 
the latter part of the paper in full :— 


“ Threshing ig the principal farming purpose to which steam 
power is applied in this neighbourhood; and it fortunately 
happens that its application to barn-work is very simple, and 
easily accomplished. The steam-engine for such purposes 
differs but little or none from the usual construction ; alshough 
certainly what is called the overhead crank engine is the one 
most generally employed, as it costs jess, is simpler in its parts 
and fittings, and is easier managed than the beam engine, all 
of which advantages are of consequence to the farmer. The 
non-condensing is generally preferred to the condensing engine, 
on account of requiring less water, and for the reasons I have 
already given in favour of the crank engine. The non-con- 
densing certainly consumes a little more fuel than the con- 
densing engine; yet, upon the whole, it is the most suitable for 
farm purposes ; aud if well made and managed, a four-horse 
power engine will not consume more than lewt. of common 
coals in the bour ; and, during that time [Qu. day,] it will thresh 
from 25 to 30 bolls of Wheat, according to the yield, and Oats 
and Barley in proportion, Iam of opinion that where steam 
power has been applied in this district, in the majority of cases 
the steam-engine and machinery has been erected upon too 
excensive a scale ; for, in its present form and proportions, it is 
only upon the largest farms that it can be beneficially employed, 
Here I think our millwrights are wrong; because a well made 
horse-machine is quite competent to thresh the crop, even upon 
a moderately large farm; and to erect an engine of six or 
seven horse-power upon any farm not employing more than 
three draughts, and not fattening cattle, is preposterous in the 
extreme, In such a case, even setting aside the expense, the 


The cost of such a machine and engine, including dressing 
macbine and elevarors, ought not to exceed 120/, at the outside ; 
the interest upon which, together with the wear and tear, may 
be taken as amounting to 7l. 10s. The hands required will be 
as follows: A man to attend the engine aod machinery, 
another to feed the machine, two girls to hand up the sheaves, 
and two women to take away the straw; in all, six hands. 
The expense will be as under: Beginning at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, allowing half an hour at 8 o’clock for breakfast, and 
a quarter at 10, finishing at noon ; in all five hours anda quarter. 
The expense will be as under, setting aside interest upon the 


prime cost : $s. de 
Man attending engine and machine, at 2s, perday... 1 0 
Men feediog machine rae sie ae a ay ty 
Two girls handing the sheaves, &c., at 6d. 0 6 
Two women taking away the straw, atl0d. ... Foe 

Fuel for the engine (cwt. per hour), including 

raising the steam, 7 cwt,, and carriage, at 3s. 6d. 
per ton Be ee. b+ Pre) ea uae Cd ee 
Oil, tallow, &c., for engine and machinery ... ne One 
410 


The quantity threshed in the above time would be about 
90 bushels, costing in round numbers rather more than a half- 
penoy per bushel. The dressing of the corn fit for market, re- 
quiring a man and a boy to attend the machinery, take away 
the sacks, d&c. (time required about two hours or two hours 
and a half, according to circumstances), would stand as 
under. The engine might be grinding or crushing grain at the 


same time and with the same hands, s. de 
Wages of man attending machinery .., nes Ome 

Wages of boy assisting ditto =... ws, nee ewe 1B 

Fuel required for the engine, oil, &c., about .., erp Mike 5 
011 


Or less than a farthing per bushel. Stated cost of threshing 


and dressing 90 bushels of Wheat, 5s. 9d.; or under ld. per™ 
bushel. Now let us see what the above would cost by horse-- 


power. To thresh the above quantity would require four good 
horses and driver, besides an extra hand to clear away the 
threshed corn. The cost of the machinery would be about 601. ; 
the interest upon which, together with the wear and tear, 


would amount to about 4/,10s. in the year. The cost of thresh- 


ing 100 bushels of Wheat would be as under: S. de 
Man to feed in the threshing mill, at 2s, perday .. 1 0 
Boy to drive, at 8d, per day ts a Se an Wott 
Two girls to hand up the sheaves, at 6d. perday_... 0 6 


Two women to take away the straw, atl0d. perday 0 10 
Four horses, at 1s. 8d, each = “a A DR) 
Oil, &e. pth CE acs na 209 ae reap Ue ls 


Per 100 bushels Mae a eepalibess: (0 19% 
To dress this corn as it is generally done, putting it once slowly. 
through the machine, as in the former case, will require as 


follows: Ss. d 
Man to measure up the corn op seo ae oe Cans 
Two women toturnthe machine. ... «+» + (0 28 
Woman to hold the sacks ane aor SR tan 0) ee 
Girl to feed in Sa ant a axe Speen ks 


Total cost of threshing and dressing 100 bushels ... 8 10 
Showing a balance in favour of steam power of 3s.1d., or in 
vuther words effecting a saving of 35 per cent. But, as I have 
already said, itis not from the threshing that the full benefit” 
of steam power is to be derived ; inasmuch as, when applied to 
crushing and grinding grain for home use, 1t 1s found immea~- 
surably superior to horse-power, affording, as it does, the 
means of using up the whole of the farmer’s inferior cora. In 
fact, since such corn can now scarcely meet with a buyer ia the 
market, the farmer is almost necessitated to use it at home, 
and afterwards sell it in the form of beef or pork. It may not 
be amiss to mention that common millstones answer best for 
the above purpose, when all things are taken into considera- 
tion. The same saving in favour of steam versus horse power 
applies equally to the chaff cutter, Whether cutting hay or 
straw is of real service, would be presumptuous 1a me to say— 
as even amongst the gentlemen here assembled scarcely two 
opinions will be found alike; all that I can do is simply to 
point out the best and cheapest method of performiug such an 
operation—and I again say the steam-engine will effect it much. 
cheaper than either horse-power or human labour, Amongst 
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the miscellaneous purposes to which steam can be applied, I 
have already mentioned the conveyance of liquid manure and 
the preparing of food for cattle, In addition to those there are 
many subordinate machines to which it may form the motive 
power, euch as pumps for supplying the homestead with water, 
churns, and such like; and, however trivial these may appear 
to people who have not seen and do not heed them, still they 
are useful in their proper station, and I am accordingly bound 
to give them a place in the present paper. I must not omit to 
state that the spare steam from the engine can be most eco- 
nomically used for heating purposes, and for drying corn,—Mr, 
Wiciiam Strepnenson gave the Club the benefit of his expe- 
rience, It was 18 years, he said, since he first put up his steam 
engine, which is of eight horse-power ; and all its power was 
required to thresh his corn. He put up a steam-engine because 
bis horses were so fatigued after threshing that they could do 
no more work that day. He found no difficulty in the working 
of the engine; for any farm-servant of ordinary intelligence 
could learn how to manage it ina week, The cost of keeping 
it in order had not exceeded 20s. a year during all the time that 
it had been in use. The original cost was 150%. The saving 
effected he estimated at 50 per cent. He was, he believed, from 
801. to 100U, annually into pocket by his engine, The difference 
between a horse threshing-machine and steam, he estimated 
at one-half in favour of the latter, He used it also for various 
other purposes, such as crushing corn, &c. But no farmer, 
not having more than three pair of horses, would be justified 
in putting up an engine, but if a tenant had 200 acres in tillage 
it would answer his purpose to have an engine; although, 
certainly, these were not tempting times, the prospects of agri- 
culture being gloomy; but it was to be hoped that they would 
improve. His friend Mr. Burnett, who had used an engine for 
20 years, applying it to all purposes, could speak to the value 
of steam power.—Mr. NicuoLas Burnerr said he found great 
benefit from the use of his engine. He applied it to various 
purposes. When going it was employed to turn the winnowing 
machine, It did everything, in fact, that it could be made to 
do. It did not plough, certainly ; but notwithstanding what 
his young friend had said, he hoped the time was coming when 
the land would partly be ploughed by steam, He remembered, 
14 years ago, going to see a steam-engine plough Lucker Moss, 
Ut did not answer, certainly; and the engine was there yet, 
sticking in the bog, and, while all the world was on the move, 
it was making no progress ; being bound to the soil, he sup- 
posed, by some sort of mottgage, It was, however, an unfor- 
tunate locality for such an experiment, the 
deep in moss, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Birmingham Cattle Show.—The second annual 
exhibition of fat ¢attle, sheep, pigs, aud poultry, will 
be held at Birmingham on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th of December next. It is announced by advertise- 
ment in another column that the entries for the several 
classes close on the 16th of November, and intending 
exhibitors are invited to make immediate application 
for the necessary certificates, stating, at the same time, 
the nature and number of the stock for which they are 
required, The show will, this year, be held in the 
Bingley Exhibition Hall—a large and handsome build- 
ing, now nearly completed, in Broad-street, and which 
will also be available for other exhibitions. The building 
covers upwards of an acre of land, and will afford very 
complete accommodation for the stock. In this respect, 
indeed, the promoters of the Birmingham Show will 
probably now possess unequalled advantages. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert is the patron, and a 
most liberal supporter of the Exhibition, having last 
year forwarded a donation of 50/., and entered stock 
for competition in several classes. Lord Hatherton is 
the president, the mayor of Birmingham being vice- 
president ; and the co-operation of the principal land- 
owners in the Midland Counties has been obtained. We 
are informed that the show of stock this year will exceed 
that of 1849, both in number and quality. The poultry 
show is also attracting very great attention, and will, it 
is expected, be the largest and most interesting ever 
held in England, 

Farming without Ploughing or Fallowing.—Within 
the last few days I made a small tour through a 
portion of Essex, and on my way passed the Colnes. 
The Wheats were looking pretty well, and I doubt not 
will produce an average crop, although the late weather 
has considerably laid some of the heavier sorts. I was, 
however, Sir, much pleased with a. piece of experi- 
mental farming that has now been carried on for seven 
years by Mr. J. D. Piper, of Colne Engaine. This 
gentleman long since had a conviction that Wheat 
would flourish best in solid soils, and that on ground 
which was comparatively undisturbed, this crop might 
be grown for many successive years without fallowing. 
He determined to try the experiment, and has now 
grown on the same piece of land six successive crops of 
Wheat without on any occasion allowing a plough to 
turn oyer a single sod. The soil, in fact, has not been 
disturbed by plough, spade, or any other implemext ; 
the only thing used has been a hoe, and this has not 
been employed to loosen the soil, bnt merely to remove 
the surface weeds. The course has been to reap the 
Wheat with a short stubble, and to let them remain in 
the ground; to hoe off the surface weeds and burn 
them ; and then to dibble in seed between the old 
stubbles to the extent of a peck anda half per acre, 
the rows being one foot apart. The average product of 
the last five years’ Wheat crops under this system of 
farming has been! ten coombs and two bushels per acre. 
At the present moment there is standing upon this 
Same piece of undisturbed land, the sixth successive 
crop of Wheat, and truly it is a wioble piece of corn, 
the straw being remarkably good, and the ears very 
large, full, and heavy—the crop will be at least 11 
Coombs per acre, [There was only 10 coombs and one 
bushel this year. J. D. Piper.] Many farmers would 
Suppose thatthe land must be very foul ; this, however, 
is not the case—there is scartely a weed to be seen. 
I ascertained that Mr. Piper expended in labour about 
41. 10s. per acre, but notwithstanding this heavy outlay, 
and all other charges of rent, tithe, a top dressing of 60 
bushels of soot per acre, &c., &e., the clear profit on an 
acre amounted to sta guineas—not a bad return, con- 


land Reing mid-leg | 


sidering that the corn was sold in free trade times, for I 


am now alluding to the crop of 1849. 


may seem strange; they 


These facts 


are, however, true, and 


any one who doubts them may visit the spot and have 


them abundantly demonstrated. Agricola, 


Ipswich Express. 


in the 


Notices to Correspondents. 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: FR Abbott. Probably as good a 
way a8 you can adopt would be to write to some of those gen- 
tlemen whose papers on the subject of agricultural bnildings 
have been considered worthy of publication in their journal 
by the English Agricultural Society. 


ANALYSIS 


: J?17M. We do not know the ‘Manual of Qualita- 
tive Analysis” by R. Galloway 


Carirat: & 7. Wehave no doubt that the 101.” authorities 


are right, and that those who 
acres of land—90 acres being 
their money, 


would spend 5001. only on 110 
arable —would be likely to lose 


If a specification of the capital be required, 


you must be content to wait for a week or two. 
Cuicory: Innishannon. On a deeply-tilled, well manured, and 
clean, adhesive loam,, with a good surface tilth, sow 4 lbs, 


of seed per acre, in rows 12 
week of May, Clean and hoe 


inches apart, about the third 
the land in summer, Pull in 


October; clean the roots, chop them up into dice, dry them 


in a malt kiln, and sell them, 


Mn, Netison’s Raitway: X YZ, We have made inquiries. 


Pouttry Disease: § X should 
** Notices to Correspondents,” 
on this subject. We can add 


read the “ Miscellanies” and 
which have been lately given 
nothing further. We have ad- 


ministered a teaspoon-full of cod-liver oil, with a pinch of 
Cayenne in it, with apparent benefit ; but cannot prescribe it 


as an infallible specific. 


Combs : 


aA &k & By “fap ae 


meant single, in contradistinction to double, or rose combs— 
a difference which cannot long perplex our correspondent, 
Sketch No. 1 sentis am upright single ; No. 2 is a dreoping 
single comb, Sometimes when a bird is moulting, or out of 
health, an upright single comb will for a time become droop- 


ing and flaccid. 


In Spanish fowls, the cocks mostly have it 


upright, and the hens drooping ; both have what we call flat 


combs. 


Turkeys: LBS. The best food for fattening them 


is Barley-meal mixed stiff with milk, if it can be spared: if 


not, with water, Last year’s 


properly fed, kept, and cooked, 


awie ane 
Vato auu 


should be airy, as well as dry and quiet, 


birds are excelient for table, if 
If the calves’ house is very 


close, it will not do to fat turkeys in; their pen 


What a pity it is 


that ladies and gentlemen making these inquiries do not 
confide their real names, instead of bewildering us in a 


medley alphabet of initials or 


foolish pseadonyms, 


Straw: J BH. An ox will eat 8 or 10 Ibs. of straw chaff daily, 
supposing him to have abundance of Turnips.—A pig of 12 
score will eat 6 or 7 lbs, of meal daily, in addition to boiled 


Turnips. 


Misc. : Samuel Wooljield. Will you favour us with your address, 


It was omitted in the letter, 


Markets, 


COVENT GARDEN, Nov. 9. 
Vegetables are abundantly supplied, and Hothouse Grapes and 


Pine-applee are plentiful. 


Peaches are over. 


Oranges and 


Lemons though scarcer are sufficient for the demand. Plums 


and Pears are still received from the Continent. 
Carrots and Turnipa are good in quality, and so are 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the 


dearer. 
Potatoes. 


demand. Mushroome are dearer, 


Filberts are 


Cut Flowers consist of 


Heaths, Pelargoniums, Camellias, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Ver- 
benas, Dahlias, Bignonia venusta, Stephanotis floribunda, He- 


liotropes, and Roses, 


FRUITS, 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,2s to 58 
Portugal, p. lb., 8d to 1s 
Plums, p. punuet, 1s to 28 6d 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples,dessert,p.beh,3s6d to 8s 
kitchen, do., 336d to6s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 238 
per 100, 6s to 10s 
VEGET 

Brussels Sprouts, per hf, sieve, 

1s 6d to 2s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Greens, p. doz, bun.,1s6d to 2s6d 
Caulifiowers, p. doz., 1s to 4s 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 508 to 80s 

— per cwt., 2s 6d to 4s 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 2s 6d 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, Isto 2s 
Red Beet, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cucuinbers, each, 6d to 1s 
Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to 1s 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 2s to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. punnet, 6d to 1s 
Spinach, p. half sieve, 6d to Is 
Onions, p. bunch, 4d to6d 

— Spanish, p, doz., 1s 6d to 48 


Lemons, per doz,, 1s to 28 
Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s to 28 
bush., 128 to 248 
Nuts, Barcelona, p- bush., 20s 

to 228 

— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs,, 60s to 658 


ABLES, 


Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 15 
Cos, p. score, 6d to ls 6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 1s to 2s 6d 
per bushel, 5s to 7s 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 8d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 2a 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.}2bunch,, 6dto9d 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Noy. 7, 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... ~ 68 70 
Rowen .., 60 65 
New Hay _ 


one 


Supply short. 


65s to 808 

63 70 

«. 28 27 
J, CoorpER, 


Clover... 
Second cut 
Straw 


CumBERLAND MazkeET, Nov. 7. 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to76s 
Inverior ditto... ... 50 65 
New hay . «» =- = 
Old Clover .«.. 78 84 


on 


65sto 72s 


br ON Wag 
JosHUA BAKER, 


Inferior ... «. 
New Clover .., 
Straw 


on 


WHITECHAPEL, Nov. 7.° 


685 to 728 
65 
80 


Fine Old Hay oy 
Inferior ditto 
New Hay ony 


Old Clover .., 


70 
84 


758 to 80s 
25 


New Clover .., 
Inferior ditto... 
Straw 


rn 


ane tee 


SMITHFIELD, MONDAY, Nov. 4 


Good Beasts are very scarce, 


posed of, in some instances rather ab OY 
but the trade generally is very bad, ana 
The number, of Sheep’ 
far exceeds the demand; several remain 
Trade is alittle more .°* 

Our foreign supply cou*sists of 1109 


sold as low as ever. 


realise very low prices. 
the number being small. 


ancl consequently readily dis- 
Yrove our top quotations ; 
inferior qualities are 
is not large, but it 
pusold, and many 

risk for Calves, 


Beasts, 5710 Sheep, 88 Calves, and 40 Pigs. 


Per st.of8lbsa.—_s ¢d 8 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, &c. «3 6to3 8 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—2 10 
Best Downs and 

Half-breds ...3 8—4 0 
Ditto Shorn ee ee 
Beasts, 4304; Sheep and Lambs, 


a 


Per st. of 8 lbs.—s a 68 a 
Best Long-wools, 3 2.9 8 6 
Ditto Shorn oe pee mm? 
Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 0 
Ditto Shorn.,. _ 
Lambs toe Lane 
Calves ... 2 8—38 8 
Piga ees ase vee 2 B—4 0 
28,080; Calves, 118; Pigs, 350. 


oo on 
one eee 
. 


oo 


Fauipay, Noy. 8. 
The number of Beasts is a fair ayerage, but the qualities 


continue middling, 


There is a demand for the choicest kinds, 


but only very few of other kinds are disposed of, Our quota~ 
tionsremain unaltered from Monday, The supply of Sheepis very 
small, the demand is equally so, consequently prices are no 
better, Trade is cheerful for Calves, We have from Germany 
and Holland 332 Beasts, 490 Sheep, 110 Calves, and 85 Pigs. 
300 Beasts from the midland, and 86 Milch Cows from the home 
counties, 
Best Scots, Here« 
fords, &e. .., 3 
Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 
Half-breds ,,, 8 
Ditto Shorn® 


Best Long-wools. 8 2t03 4 
Ditto Shorn sos ose ans 
Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 0 
Ditto Shorn 
Lawbs .., 
Calves .., 
Pigs 


a 
COAL MARKET,.—Fuauway, Novy. 8. 

Holywell, 15s. 6d.; Eden Main, 15s.; Tanfield Moor 
12s, 94.; Wallsend Riddell, 149. 6d.; Wallsend Haswe 
16, 3d.; Wallsend Stewart's, 16s,: Wallsend Teos,-16s.—0 
Ships at market, 171. v x 


POTATOES,—Souruwank, Nov. 4, 

The Committee report that the arrivals from Yorkshire and 
Scotland, though not large are equal to the demand, which is 
dull, and it is with difficulry last week’s prices are maintained, 
We have had very few foreign Potatoes this season, and none 
the last week. Present prices :—York Regents, per ton, 70s. to 
80s, ; Perth and Montrose do., 60s. to 65s ; Fife do., 508, to 60s; 
Wisbeach and Lincolnshire do., 60s. to 65s. 4 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Nov. 4.—The supply of English Wheat by land. 
carriage samples from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, this morning 
was small, and the condition much worse than of late; the 
whole, however, was disposed of on the terms of this day 
se’nnight. Foreign, of which the arrivals continue consider« 
able, met with a retail inquiry at our quotations.—Barley of 
ail kinds fully supports the rates of last week.—In the value 
of Beans we observe no alteration,—Foreign white Peas must 
be written 28, per gr. lower; other descriptions are un~ 
altered in price,—The Oat trade is firm, with the exception of 
New Irish, which are difficult of disposa),—Foreign and 
country Flour continues to be held at late rates, but the pale is 
rather heavy. 

Pex IMPERIAL Quanves. Ds mils 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White 42—46 
fine selected runs ,,,ditto)43—45 
— Talavera 46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York.,,White 
Foreign 
Barley,grind, & distil., 226 to 23s,,.Chev. 
Foreign....Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk ....... pik; trate’ 
Scotch and Lincolnshire ,,,Potato 

Potato 


6to3 8 
4—3 6 
4—210 


8—4 0 


oe 666) 


Hed 65.087 
Red 


Red 1.0% 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed, ... 
Feed 
Feed .., 
Foreign 


34—50 
26—29 
17—23 


20—23 
16—20 
18—22 
- |26—28 


24—26 
20—24 


19—21 
14—17 
15—18 


26—28 
228 


one 


if 
Rye-meal, foreign 
Beans, Mazagan. 
Pigeon .. 


26—28 
24—B4 
26—28 
26—28 
25—28 


Harrow 

Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk.,,|27—30 
Foreign |25—382 


Peas, white, Essex and Kent 
Maple.... .30s to 31s... 


Yellow.,.|24—28 
36—40 

SUMOUK Sc saisscasmnnsaoaee een ee ditto|29—36|Norfolk |29—36 
— Foreign per barrel|18—24| Per sack|29—34 
ARRIVALS IN THE Port oF LonpDon LasT WEEK, 
Flour,17397sks; Wheat. | Barley. ; Malt. ) Oats, | Beans, 
Qrs. Qrs, Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
3188 3399 3704 524 599 781j 

_ _ 135 | 14584 _ _ 
Foreign 22278 9033 9639 | 3612 | 8538 
day have been moderate, but we continue well supplied with 
Fripay, Nov. 8,—The arriyals of grain and Flour since 
Monday have been small, but this morning’s market being badly 
attended, business in Wheat was exceedingly limited, prices of 
either English or foreiga are consequently nominal. Barley, 
Beans, and Peas maintain our quotations.—Oats, particularly 
fine old, are the turn dearer.—Flour is held firmly, but sales 
are restricted, Some business has been done in floating cargoes 
of Odessa Wheat, at a decline of 1s. per qr., say 358. 6d, to 368. 

per pr. Galatz Maize brought 31s. per qr. 

ARBIVALS THIS WEEE. 

Oats, 


Flour, best marks, delivered,,, per sack 


Peas 


Flour, 
790 sacks 


— bris, 
PEas. 


Barley, 
Ss 
1430 


English ,,, 

fT | ae 

Foreign ... 
IMPERTAL 
AVERAGES, 

Sept. 

Oct. 


1580 


2210 
WHEAT. |BABRLEY.; OATS.) BYE. | BEANS, 


298 5d/30s 0d 
29 6 |31 3 
29 6 |29 7 
29 7 |29 5 
28 10 |40 6 
29 1 {29 2 


42s 8d 


243 8d)16s104|26s 44 
24 5 j1G6 8 |26 7 
24 
24 


Nov, 


Aggreg, Aver. 
Duties on Fo- 

reign Grain 

Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 

Prices, |Sert,28,| Oct. 5. Oct. 12, Ocr. 19.,\Ocr. 26.) Nov. 2.2 
42s 8d— 
42 2 
41 2 
40 2 
89 10 


39 9 n 

SEEDS,.—Noyv. 4, 
Canary, per qt...,.,,...468 to 50s | Coriander, per cwt, ,..14s— 21s 
Caraway, per cwt, ...29 — 33 | Mustard,white,p.bush.4 — 6 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 85 — browndo, ...... 7 = 
Linseed, foreign, do. 37 —44 | Rape, per last .........240.—260 
Clover, red, p. cwt....— Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000.,.81.158 
— foreign,do. — — — foreign,p.ton,6l.15s 
— white, do, — Rape, foreign, da as 
— foreign,do. — Tares, per bush.,, 38 0d—ds 6d 


LrvErpoot, Fripay, Noy. 1.—At our market this morn 
there was a very thin attendance, and we had a slow deman: 
fOr Wheat, but there was no alteration made in the value of 
old and new; the latter is still scarce, Flour finds buyers in 
quantity, and prices are supported ; any pressing alien 
quickly relieved at a fair value. Oats and Oatmeal were eé: 
rather dearer. Barley, Beans, and Peas supported late rates. 
Indian Corn was quiet to-day, but it would be difficult to buy 
at less money than on Tuesday; the top value of the best 
American yellow is 30s, per 480 lbs.——Tuespax, Nov. bs 
Having an abundant show of Wheat at this day’s market, xr 
the millers extremely inactive, we experienced a very ret 8 
for all descriptions of English, Irish, and foreign, and if any- 
thing varied prices are slightly easier ; sellers in general, poms 
ever, refusing to accept lower terms, we are scarcely nae 
in reducing our quotations below the currency of Tuesday last. 
Flour continued to command a lively and extensive § ie, at 
the rates of this day se’nnight, Malting Barley and a re« 
geded 1s. per qr., grinding Barley remained unvarle’y renne 
ana Peas, meeting little inquiry, were rather lower in : 
Oats a.04 Oatmeal, upon a myvderate demand, fully su) = 
previous 1 2 te8- Indian Corn, ay twacting less attention 
late, has dec, ed 6d, per qr, 


45—1850.] 


“GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &e. 

VTAMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street 

Without, are supplying SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 

feet boxes, at the following Reduced Prices, A reduction on 


1000 feet, 
SMALL SQUARES, 
Sizes.—Inches. Per 100 feet.—£. s. d. 
6 by 4, Gi by 44,6 by 5, Obybd we a O18 
7 by 4, 7 by 44, 8} by 4, 8 by 44, and notexceeding Sby6 015 0 
9 by 7, 93 by 74, 10 by 8, 10 by 9, 10 by 10 ppl Paki etic ad 
12 by 9, 12, by 10, 14 by 12, 14 by 10, 16 by 10 ee (Oe 0, 
LARGER SIZES, not exceeding 40 inches long. 

i60z. from 3d. to 34d. per square foot, according to size, 

Qloz. 4, Bad. 5d. pa a 4 

260z. 4, 34d. Tid. ‘3 eS <i 
Packed in Crates of about 250 — each, and in sizes of about 

40 in. 30, 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 


% by 4 and 63 by 44... 12s. 0d. | 8 by 6 and 84 by 63... 153. Od. 
GbyS ,, Taby5s ...13 6 [Oby7 ,, 10by8 .,. 16 6 
GLASS TILES. 

Rough Plate. Sheet. 
. thick, each .. Os 10d. | 16 oz., each we Os. 6d. 
” ” ~ B QL sy hth... OLS 
$ oo» » see al% V28.. 3 gender! eto 
$ haga > Perea OF [SRF gs wink el AA 
GLASS SLATES. 
- ROUGH PLATE, SHEET. 


4 ineh}|} inch 2 ineh|4} inch 9 
Size. | ator |ghick, tiick,| tick. | 160% | 2102. |260z, |32 o7, 
3% d.|s. d.) 8. di) 8 d. jis. a} si djs. duis. d 
24by12}1 6);2 0/2 8)5 OF OTL}/1 B{1 9}2 0 
20 by 14) 2 54} 111 | 2 7 | 410 |} 0103) 1 24) 1 8}) 111 
22by12} 1 5);110/2 6;4 8}}010};1 2};1 8/110 
20by10| 1 1311 6/2 0)8 8{/o 83/1 0}1 5/1 6 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

fin. |S in. |} in. |}fin.{Lin.) 13 | 14 

8. d.|s, d.|s. d.|s. d.| s. 

Not above 15 incheslong......{0 11/1 0}1 0/4 
Abovel5in, and notabove 35/1 1/t 2/1 8/3 6|5 

i SBin os x 75\L Bid 4|1L ole O16 

HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTEC 
6d, to 1s, each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 63, each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each, 

WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. Gd. each. 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, 1s, each, 

Glass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble, Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp ShadesandGlasses, Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

N.B. All packages charged, but full price allowed if returned 
free of expense. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 

a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 
boxes of various sizes, In all cases, unless the whole box is 
taken of either size, extra must be charged as specified. 
13s, 6d. per box ; or 2d, per foot if less than one box be taken : 


a 
eo 


r 


6 inches by 4 inches, 63 inches by 5 inches 
6 b 


6 by 43 + y 5s 5, 
6 3, byt 5, oy bye 5 
a by 48 5 6E on by 6 ” 
6 2 by 5 ” 6S 55. by 64 5, 


6 ” by 5 yr) 
16s. per box ; or 2}d. per foot jf less than one box betaken : 
7 inches by 4 inches 74 inches by 5} inches 


by 45 7 by 64 

” » ” ” 

” by 5 ” % oy by 6 ” 

7 ” by 5 ” Tk sy by 6} 55 
by 5. 6 


” ” 8 ” by ” 
17s. 6d. per box ; or 2}d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
9 inches by 7 inches 9 inches by 9 inches 
8 9 by 8 ” 10 by 9 ” 
” y ” | 1 ” by10 , 
20s. per box ; or 23d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
11 inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
2 by 8 ” 12. by 10 ,; 
2 5 by 9 ” lt ,, byl0 5, 
Boxes charged 1s. each extra. 
TL. M.’s Stock of small Glass isso large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent. 
Glass cut to any other’ size required, in either 16 oz,, 21 oz., 
26 0z,, or 32 oz. 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 

T. MILLINGTON’s Patent Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and 
uniform, the best manufactured, A small sample will be sent, 
upon application, to prove it. 

Cur To ORDER IN PANEs. 
tin, thick, | } in. thiek, 


Not above l5incheslong ...  ...) 0s. 6d, Os.11d. 

Above ld inchesandmotabove35 ...| 0 8 es 
5 i i 50!...) 0 93 1 3 
(BO i a Ae aiie 1, - 0, Tet 
sae aD + Reais |) es rie 

100 inches and above ... aa rh) 6 


MILK PANS 2s, to 6s, each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each.; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp. Traps, 
3s, per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wooden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &c.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Giaes 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d. ; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouses, Horticultural Glass, &¢. 

THOMAS MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSG@ATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
‘ETLEY awnp Co, supply 16+0z. Sheet Glass. of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d, to 2d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate. delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-QUASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADHS, 

to James Herrey and Co., 35, Sohv-square, London, 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


GLASS WATER PIPES. 
MESSRS. COATHUPES anp Co., Grass: Manurac- 
ToRERS, Bristol. and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
Supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, d&c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 3 an inch to 4-inch bores; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
Stand very considerable pressure. 


| borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


LARGE STOCK OF SILVERED PLATE 
GLASS for Mirrors, also Crown and Sheet Glass in Crates 
and Squares for Dwelling and Hothouse Glazing, at W/LLIAM 
PERKS Junior, and Co,’s, Glass and Lead Warehouse, 52, 
Dale-end, Birmingham, 
DEPOT FOR HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 
GLASS. 


es mas MINERAL BLACK PAINT, — 
L This antiseptic Paint is intended for Park Fencing, and 
for all farming purposes ; it is particularly adapted, by ite pre- 
vention of dry rot in timber and repellance of damp, for Barns, 
Stables, Outhouses, Weather Boarding, Hop-poles; also for 
Carts, Waggons, We,, particularly the Wheels, and for Iron Hur- 
dies, Iron Railings, and all Wood or Iron Work in exposed 
situations. For Brick Walls itis highly serviceable as a pre- 
ventive of damp, and also for Walls intended for Fruit Trees, 
as, besides preserving the Wall, it increases the heat in all situ- 
ations exposed to the sun, and prevents the harbouring of 
insects. Itis also an excellent covering for Canvas, or Cart 
Tilts, Roofing, &c. Sold in casks containing from 1 cwt, to 
any quantity, at 17s. 6d. per cwt., quite ready for use, by 

James Puituirs and Co, (:he sole agents), 116, Bishopsgate. 
street Without, London. 


IXON’S NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 

—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier atthe 
cost of asingle pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents, 
James Paiwuies and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street, Without, 


Dixon v. Bessell_—Alderman Wilson said, “ It was 
a@ very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 
ought at least to have seven yeurs’ protection instead of 
tree,” and fined the defendant 60/., and 101. costs, for 
an infringement of the Registered design.—Ocl. 1, 1850. 


GREENHOUSES. 

| I ENRY FREEMAN, Horwouse Burtper and Hor 

WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to so icit the attention ofthe gentry to his low prices 
for cash: Good substantial built Greenhouses, fixed complete, 
42 feet long, 13 feet wide, 901.: 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 501. ; 
124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 302. A large assortment of Con- 
dervatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cacumbér Boxes, iron 
Handlights, Summer-houses, Seats, &c, Estimates for any 
bratich in the above line, either in wood or iron, or for park 
fencing. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFAC- 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON. 
OHN TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call the 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the very 
superior manner in which he erects all kinds of Greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Forcing Pits, &c., and all other buildings for 

Horticultural purposes, combining all the most modern im- 

provements with elegance and utility. His manner of heating 

Horticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, 

Entrance Halls, &c., has received the greatest approbation 

from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he has been exten- 

sively engaged. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 

WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 

AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WEEKS anp CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
e Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus,, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts, 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. Wrnxs and Co,,; King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


(AE EMSED WIRE GAME NETTING 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


fe 


o* <I 
se, eesee 


(x 2 
Galvan. Japanied 
ised. Tron. 
2-inech mesh, light, 24inch wide .., 7d. péryd. 54.peryd. 
2-inch ,, strong 1 Ate On nay 6h 55 
2-inch ,, extra strong,, PO loader 9 4 
lj-inch 4, light rs Cpe ee a 6 4 
lg-inch ,, strong a vee, DU a5 8 
li-inch ,, extrastrong,, oa ot 1) 


oé ” 
All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices; 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reducé the price onev 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for phéasantriés, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-frée, ; 
Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
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GALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
; PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint. 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest. and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
bares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry ; and by the galvanise 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants. Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desired, Patterns forwardei free of expense. 

12 inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inches wide 74d. per yard, 


18 ” ” ” S ” ” ie ” 


124 5 P 


4d. 
». Od. 1s, 

Galvanised do., ld. per foot extra. 2 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s, Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards, Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, ls. 10d. per square foot, with bolts complete, in maho-« 
gany frames; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d, per running foot; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d, each; Garden Arches, 20s. each, 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d, each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plauts and tréés, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c.—At 
the Manufactory of THomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinnez-street, 
Snow-hill, London, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BOILERS, 


the price of their Boilers, The price will be, now: 


10 in, will warm 50 ft. £in. pipe .. #115 0 
12 in, do. 75 ft, 4in. do. ops EL 
14 in, do, 100 ft, 4 in. do. wi 2 AO. O 
16 in. do. 150 ft. 4 in. do, «. 310 0 
18 in, do, 250 ft. 4 in. do, .. £10 0 
2lin, do. 350 ft. 4in. do. 510 0 
24 in, do, 450 ft. 4 in. do, 700 
New Parrern BoILERs, 
25 in. will warm 400 ft, 4 in, pipe 1110 0 
30 in, do, PRUE eure «, 1515 0 
36 in. do. 1500 ft. 4in, ac. . 25 0 0 


__ All Boilers with donble arms, up to 18 in., us. excra > 0 24 
in., 10s. extra ; all above the same price. 
13), Fleet-street, London, Nov. 9. 


pure CHINA PIGS.—A few of these beautiful 
and prolific animals to be sold Cheap. Immediate appli- 
cation necessary, to E. S., Fair Mead Lodge, High Beech, 
near Woodford, Essex. To save trouble, price ll. 1s. each. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING.’ 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained Two SILvEB MEDAL 
Prizes, andis the Felt sotety patronised and adopted by 

Her Masesty’s Woods AND FosEstTs, 

HonovuRaBLE BoarD OF ORDNANCE; 

HonovugaABLe East INDIA CoMPANY, 

HonovRABLeE CoMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Magesty’s Estate, Iste oF WIGHT, 

Roya Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARE, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch. (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and atthe RoyaAL AGRIcuLTURAL Socrery’s House, Hanover- 
square. 

"te is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 24 

Paice ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tletvien, Architects, and Buuders, sent zee $0 any part of the 
town ountry, and orders by post executed. : 

he Public is sol peak in tne only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing is made, are 
F. M‘NEILL anv CO,’S 7 

Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nerrxt and Co.’s Felt about 
two years sifce, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 
R.A, Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so sdtisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com-~ 
mittee Roms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nors.—Consuimers sending diréct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best stiited to thei Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require. 

Brery infortiiation afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 
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TO GENTLEMEN, FLOKISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on FRIDAY, 
November 15th, 1850, at 12 o'clock, a First-Class Collection of 
DUTCU BULBS, consisting of the finest double and single 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, Crocus, Tulips, Ranunculus, 
Anomones, &c.; also Standard and Dwarf KOSES, comprising 
Hybrids, Perpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, w&e., together with a 
selected usvortment of fine American Plants, and Ornamental 
Trees. —On view the morning of Sale; Catalogues had at the 
Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone. 


IMPORTANT TO SEEDSMEN, NURSERY MEN, 
AND OTHERS, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anno MORRIS have 

received instructions from Messrs, Hay, ANDERSON, and 
Sanasren, to off-r to public competition, by Auction, on the 
premises, Nursery Warehouse, Bird-street, West.square, Lam- 
beth (in consequence of one of the partners retiring from the 
business), on THURSDAY, November 21at, 1850, at 11 o'clock, 
a large portion of their valuable Stock of SEEDS, viz., Peas, 
Turnip, Cabbage, Onion, Mangold Wurzel, d&c. ; also a large 
Timber erection, Tile-roof, &c, ; a capital 6-inch wheel Cart, 
—May be viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Hay, SAna- 
stER, and Co., Newington Butts; of the principal Seedsmen in 
London ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


PLANTING SEASON, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are in- 

structed by Mr..J. Smith to offer to public Auction, on 
the premises, Dalston Nursery, Middlesex, on MONDAY, 
November 11th, and three following days, at 11 o’clock, the 
whole of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, consisting of very 
fine Evergreens ; Fruit Trees, comprising all the acknowledged 
and approved varieties, Ornamental and Forest Trees, Deci- 
duous Shrubs, &c.—May be viewed prior to the sale, Cata- 
logues may be had (6d. each, returnable to purchasers), on the 
premises ; of the principal Seedsmen in London; and of the 
Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HORNSEY ROAD.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NUR.- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
U, Keech PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
structed by Mr. W. J. Pamplin to submit to public compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Paradise Nursery, Hornsey- 
road, Islington, on MONDAY, November 18th, and following 
day, a part of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
fine Evergreens, &c.; also choice Greenhouse Plants, con- 
sisting of Double Camellias, beautifully set with bloom buds, 
18 inches to 6 feet, Azalea indica, Epacris, Ericas of all the 
leading varieties, Chrysanthemums, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to the sale; Catalogues had (éd. each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises; of ths privcipal Seedsmen in Lon- 
eons of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 
ssex, 
N.B. The Nursery to be Let, with immediate possession, 
The remaining Stock may be taken at valuation, if required. 


FULHAM ROAD. 

R. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions from 

Mr. J. Shearman to submit to public competition on the 
premises, opposite Chelsea Park, Fulham-road, Brompton, 
on MONDAY, November 18, at 11 o’clock, on account of the 
number of lots (his lease having nearly expired), a further 
portion of the VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
Standard and Dwarf-trained Peaches, Nectarines, and other 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, Ornamental 
Trees, Standard and Dwarf Roses, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to Sale. Catalogues may be had on the premises, of the prin- 
cipal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Auction 
Ground, Fulham road, Brompton, near London, 


KIN@’S-ROAD, CHELSEA.—IMPORTANT SALE, 
TO NURSERYMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
R. D, A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the 
premises, King’s-road, Chelsea (opposite Cremorne 
Gardens), on TUESDAY, November 26, and following day, at 
12 o’clock, withous reserve (by order of Messrs. W. Dennis 
and Co.), to clear about 5 acres of ground, required for build- 
ing purposes, the SECOND PORTIUN of the NURSERY 
STOCK, including some uncleared Lots, consisting of about 
1500 fine bushy and extra large Aucuba, Hollies, Laurels, Box, 
Laurestinus, &c.; the collection of Prize Gooseberries, fine 
Fruit-bearing and other Mulberries, Standard, Dwarf, and 
Pillar Roses, fine specimen Rhododendrons, Ficus, and Hoyas, 
extra large Ivies, Jasmines, and other climbing plants, &c.— 
May be viewed prior to sale. Catalogues had on the premises ; 
of the principal Seedsmen; at the White Horse, Covent- 
garden Market; and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, 
Fulham-road, Brompton, near London, 


M R. HASLAM begs to inform the Public, that his 
first annual sale of ROSES is unavoidably postponed till 
TUESDAY, November 12, and two following days, when he 
will offer at the Auction Mart, an extensive Collection of Stand- 
ard, Dwarf, Climbing, and Weeping Roses, in about 100 varie- 
ties. Also a choice assortment of Double Hollyhocks, selected 
from the stock of Messrs, Chater and Son; Camellias, and 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. Mr. H, will sell the following week, Novem- 
ber 19, and following day, an extensive importation of Camel- 
lias, Orange Trees, &., at the above place.—Particulars in 
future advertisements, 
FARMS TO BE LET, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
ME: HURLEY, Farm Agent, &c., begs to solicit 
Farmers and others requiring really good FARMS, to 
make early application to him, as he has upwards of Fifty 
Farms, of every kind and size, arable and meadow, and rents 
to meet the times. Mr, Hur zey also begs the favour of those 
proprietors having such to let, to insert the same upon his Re- 
gister, gratis. All applications, accompanied withfour stamps, 
addressed to the Agricultural Agency Offices, 62, Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road, London, will meet prompt attention. 

The following additional Farms are submitted, since 
Mr. Hurtey’s last published list of October 26, to which 
atten ion is referred—a capital Farm of 550 acres, good 
sound heavy land, with a fair proportion of Turnip 
Land, situate in Essex, three miles trom water carriage, 
excellent dwelling-house and bnildings, Rent, &c., very 
moderate. To be Jet solely from the death of the tenant.— 
Two Farms in Surrey, of 400 and 170 acres respectively ; good 
houses, &c. Rents low; the latter tithe-free—A Farm in 
Kent, of 220 acres, chiefly arable. Rent 135/.; tithe 501.—Aa 
excellent Facm, of 600 acres, in Surrey. Rent 3701. ; rates and 
tithes low.—Two good Farms, near Windsor, of 160 and 90 
acres respectively.—A superior Farm in Essex, 18 miles from 
town, and four from the Harlow station, of 100 acres, equally 
divided, most excellent residence and buildings, and Land not 
to be surpassed for growing Wheat, &c.—An excellent Stock 
and Turvip Farm in Herts, 26 miles from London, of 526 acres; 
excellent residence and buildings. Rent 18s. per acre. 

This day is published, price 5s., Third Edition, 

EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED ; 
being an Exposition of original Views as to the Nature, 
Causes, aud Treaiment of Diseases of the Ear, By James 
YeEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 
Sackville-street. This Edition contains two new chapters :— 
ist, on the Pathological Connexions of the Throat and Ear 
(Throat Deafness); 2nd, on the Author’s discovery of treating 
Deafness by the application of the Hydrated Cotton or Artificial 
Tympanum.—JouN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho: SAMUEL 

Hicutey, 32, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers, 


DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS. 
CARTER, Seepsman anv Ftorist, No. 233, High 
Y « Holborn, London, begs torecommend the following choice 
Bulbs for planting in November and December, but the earlier 
the better,—12 or 25 roots may be had at the rate per 100, &c. 
8. d, &. 
Iyacinths, 24 varieties... 15 0| Anemones, double scarlet, 
12 do, for po a or water 7 6 p. doz, 
12 do. extra fine .., . 18 0 donble blue... 5, 
50 in 25 var, for borders 25 0- double rose FA 
fine mixed per 100 20 0 25 new Anemone Ilor- 
ditto ditto p. doz 3 0 tensis ... 
Narcissus, 12in G sorts ,, 12 do. 
6 do, in 6 do, re Ye Ranunculus, 10) 
early double Roman ,, varieties ... 
early Paper White ,, 100 in 20 vars. ... «. 
Jonquils, large double ,, extra fine mixed, p. 100 
sweet scented .,, 4, fine mixed as ” 
Campernels A aege mxd, Turban, 8 var. ,, 
Crocus, largest yellow, Lilies, white, . p. doz. 
per 100 orange ee orn ti 
very good ditto ae scarlet Sact iaass wed) 
in separate colours ,, superb wha dione pS 
250 in 50 sorts .........06 speciosum, red ,,, each 
75 in 25 newest do, ... white zi 
very fine mixed, per 100 Winter Aconites, p. 100 
Tulips, 50 early, named Snowdrop... .. 59 
early Vau Thol, doz, Amaryllis lutea, p. doz. 
ditto ditto per 100 formosissima ,,, ” 
50 fine double, named 1 purpurea, each2s, ,, 2 
double Van Thol, doz. Josephiniana.,, each 1 
ditto ditto per 100 6 greenhouse species ,, 2 
ex, fine doub. mxd, ,, Gladiolus cardinalis, p.doz. 
ditto ditto late gandavensis, splendid, 
good ditto ditto _,, p. doz, 
100 Parrot, 4 vars, ,, Queen Victoria rf) 
fine mixea Parrot, doz. 12 new varieties ..._ ... 2 
ditto per 100 Irish Pavonia ... p. doz. 
Florentine, ... per doz. Ixia, 30 in 6 varieties 
; ditto per 100 2 fine mixed p. doz. 
Iris, 50 Spanish, named Sparaxis, 12 in 4 varieties 
25 new do. do. ......... newest seedling, p, doz, 
12 new Ev glish, p, doz. Tigridia Pavonia 
Anemones, 50 finest doub. couchiflora ... ” 
named superba .., ... ” 
fine double mixed p, 100 Watsonia pyratnidalis ,, 
x, new single “A 
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EES.—Wanted, in the neighbourhood of London, a 

Taylor’s Double-bar Hive, and an improved Nutt’s Hive, 
with strong well stored Stocks.—Address, with particulars and 
price, J. H., at the Office of this Paper. 


FARM IN SUFFOLK. 

ESSRS. HUMPHREYS anp WALLEN are in- 

- structed to LET ON LEASE a capital FARM of 480 
Acres, of which 130 are Pasture, and the remainder good Corn 
and Turnip Land, together with excellent House and Home- 
stead. The situation is s1x miles trom Ipswich, with a Wharf 
on the Orwell, whereby corn can be delivered in London at 1s 
a quarter, and Manures, &c., obtained at little cost.—Apply to 
Messrs. HompHreys and WaLLEN, Land Agents, 68, Old Broad- 
street, London, and Romford, Essex. 


XO BE DISPOSED OF, 4 NURSERY anp SEED 
BUSINESS, eligibly situated in a highly increasing neigh-. 
bourhood, with an unexpired Lease of 22 years. Any person 
commanding a capital between 2001. and 3001. will find this an 
opportunity seldom to be met with,—For further particulars 
apply by letter to H. B., at the Office of this Paper. 


EWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 
largest Newspaper in the World —LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columns of the 
latest intelligence from al) parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage Stamps to E. Luoyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample 


N AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 

and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
MaseEsTy and Prince Atsert, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimuey-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, aud ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, Rose Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics, and has 
obtained the Medal from the Society of Arts. Bored Chimney- 
pieces, from 25s. upwards. Price lists sent on application to 
Mr. Maenvus, Prmtico SuatE Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, London. 

*.* Roofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 

LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING, 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, suow, and frost, and 

has been tested by a long and extensive experience in all cli- 
mates. Saves half the timber required for slates; can be laid 
on with great facility by farm servants, or unpractised persons. 
Price ld. per square foot, 

CROGGON’S PATENT NON-CONDUCTING FELT, 
Steam Boilers and Pipes, saves 25 per cent. of fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croaaon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological 

Society by the Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at 
their Gardens in the Kegent’s-park, from 11 to 4 o'clock, 
Vistors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early. Admission ls. ; o« Mondays, 6d. 


for 


CAUTION. 

IGHT LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 
LIGHTS (Pateated 30th January, 1844), CHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d. 
per box. The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. The object of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to examine the name on the bowes, so as to insure their 

getting what they intend. 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lighting) ; to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex- 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be carefully compared 
as to all the above particulars, 


N.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, on which is stamped 
“ Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert Lights, 
Paice’s PATENT CANDLE Company, Belmont, Vauxhall, 


[Nov. 9. 


rI\HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW, 1850.— 
CLOSING OF ENTRIES, 

The CERTIFICATES of ENTRY, for CATTLE, SHEEP,- 
PIGS, and POULTRY, and copies of the PRIZE LISTS, 
may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. In- 
tending Exhibitors are particularly requested to mention the 
nature of the Stock for which they reguire Certificates. The 
entries close on SATURDAY NEXT, the 16th of November, 

The Show will be held in the Brnatey Exuisition Haun, 
BROAD-STAEET, T. B. Wuiaut, Honorary Secretary, 

Union-street, Birmingham, Nov. 9. 


This day is published, price 2s., 
HE ENCUMBBERED ESTATES OF IRELAND; 
a Series of Letters, reprinted in a collected form from 
“Tne Dawty News,” 
London : Baapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price 3s, 6d., in cloth, 
| i OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, 
or Improving a Place (from a Quarter of an Acre to 30 Acres 
in extent) with reference to both Design and Execution, 
By Epwarp Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park, 


Also by the same Author, price 2s., in cloth, 
HE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING; ex- 


pressly intended for persons possessing ‘and fond of culti- 
vating a garden. of moderate size, A New Edition, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, ‘ 
London: Brapsory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
In the press, in 1 vol., uniform with “Home Influence,” 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, 
HE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE; a Sequel to 
*‘Home Influence.” By Grace Agurtark, Author of 
«* Woman’s Friendship,” ‘‘ The Vale of Cedars,” &c. 
London: GroomsBxipae and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Just Published, price 1s., or, post free, 18 stamps, 
Ga GARDEN ALMANAC & FLORISTS’ 
DIRECTORY for 1851. Containing: Directions for the 
Management of an Amateur’s Garden during the Year; Lists 
of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, and Vegetables ; 
Valuable Hints to Lady Gardeners; aad other useful in- 
formation, 
Second edition, price 2s, 6d,, cloth, 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. Edited by the Rey. C, A. 
Jouns, B.A., author of ‘‘ Botanical Rambles, &c. 


Also, by the same author, price 1s., 
AMNEMON THE FORGETFUL, AND EUSTATHES 
THE CONSTANT. 
Price 6d., sewed. 


ed, 

GLENNY’S GARDENING FOR COTTAGERS, with a 
Calendar of Operations for Cottage Gardens, Treatment of 
Bees, Poultry, Pigs, &c. 

London: 0. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


This day is published, price 2s., 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Rea OF WASTE LANDS anp THEIR. 
CULTIVATION BY CROFT HUSBANDRY ; 
Considered with a View to the Productive Employment of 
Destitute Labourers, Paupers, and Criminals. 

By Witt1dm Putteney Auison, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and First Physician to Her Majesty for Scotland. 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Oe. on THE EPIDEMIC FEVER oF 
1843 in SCOTLAND, and its Connection with the Destitute 
Condition of tne Poor, 1s. 6d. 


(pBSERYATIONS on THE FAMINE OF 1846-7 
in the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND and in IRELAND, 
as illustrating the Connection of the principle of Population 
with the Management of the Poor. 1s. 6d. 


Now ready, No. I., price Three-halfpence (to be continued 
weekly), THE 

Ce GARDENER’S DICTIONARY; 
Edited by G. W. Jounson, Esq., Editor of ‘‘ The Cottage 

Gardener,” d&c.; assisted by Beaton, Errington, Fish, Ap- 

pleby, &c. The Work will be completed in about 45 weekly 

Numbers, forming a handsome volume of 800 pages. 

London: Wm. S. Ong and Co., Amen.corner, Paternoster-row. 


PRICE FOURPENCEH, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
Ohoe or THE NUMBER For SATURDAY 
LAST, NOVEMBER 2, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, oie 

J NAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

i. SCIENCE, AN) THE FINE ARTS. 

Twenty-four large Quarto Pages. 
Reviews or, with EXTRACTS FROM 

Life of Robert Southey. Edited | Science of Chirology. _ 

by Rey. C. Southey. Principles of Commercial Law. 
Poems. [La Primavera, &c.] By Leoni Levi. 

By Don José Selgas. Sketch of Mairwara. By Col. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book. C. J. Dixon. . 
Original Papers.— Astrology for 1851: Zadkiel’s Al- 

manac. 

Foreign Correspondence.—Switzerland: Swiss Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science—Bavaria: Opening 
of the Triumphal Arch at Munich, 

Our Weekly Gossip.—£English Manufacturers and the 
Industrial Exhibition—Catalogues of Public Libraries— 
British Museum—Prizes for Literary Work—New Public 
Park — National Emigration — Cheap Trips across the 
Atlantic—The Collection of Animals in the Gardens of 
Zoological Society. 

Fine Arts.—Leonardi da Vinci in the Print Room of the 
British Museum — Description of New Statues by Mr. 
Powers, the American Sculptor—Santarelli’s ‘La Forza, 

£'lne-Art Gossip.—Pictures Collected by the Marquis of 
Hertford—French Exhibition of Works of Art. 

Music and the Drama.—Characteristics of Meyer- 
beer—The Grand National Concerts—Haymarket sepa 
(Mr. Macready’s Farewell Engagements)—Sadler’s els— 
Olympic : 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—The New English 
Opera—English Protestant Service Music—History of Mo- 
zart’s ‘ Requiem’—Concerts in America. 

Wliscellanea,—The London Hospitals—Irish Archeology 
—The Extent of the United States, 

Order the Athenzeum of any Bookseller. 


rinted by Wruntax ibe ol place, in the 
Buapsorr, of No. 13 Upper Woburn- lace, : 

ne gt Gentine and eae ae of No.7, Chueh 
row, Stoke Newingtou, both in the County 0 : ae uy of ; 

‘ei wstreet, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the 

Tendon: Lorne plished oy them at the Oifice, No.5, Charles-street, in the 
arish of St. Paul's, Covent-gurden, in the said county, where all A hil 

Hsements aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO TUB Eprros. 


SaTuppar, Novemnge 9, 1850, 
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WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, &c, 
HyOsE4 WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &e., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HossA WATEBEB, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Wokiag, Surrey. 
= Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 
AMERICAN PLANTS. 
OHN, WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
“ PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
_ American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 
’ ' NOW SENDING OUT. 
FP ECK’S PELARGON[UMS.—The TWO GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS of Twelve Plants have amongst them 
RUBY, SARAG, and DORCAS, seedlings not sent out be‘ore, 
but often’ exhibited in our winning collections. The set may be 
had in exchange for a post-office order on Brentford, in fayour of 
JoHN Dowson; package’and ‘carriage to London included. 
They are in 3-inth pots, and wanting an immediate shitting. 
Catalogues may be had on prepaid aplication, enclosing one 
ye stamp.—Worton Cottage, Isleworth. ‘ 


A RENDLE avy CO. have this season 

A LARGE SURPLUS STOCK of many sorts of 

FOREST TREES and SHRUBS! ‘For prices see the Gar- 

deners’ Chronicle, November 9, 18: : 

Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs 

and Fruit Trees, is just publistied, and can be had for 
one penny stamp. ey 

Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE anp CO., 
NuRseRYMEN, PLYMOUTH, 


DWaARKD DENYER is now prepared to send out 

his new Descriptive CATALOGUE of Roses, Fruit Trees; 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, &c., which will be 
forwarded, by enclosing two penny sta nps to his Nursery, 
Loughborough-road, Brixton. E. Denver informs his friends 
that he has'no Seed-shop in London. 


VY 428s LINNAUS RHUBARB, strong roots, 
12s. per dozen; Myatt’s Victoria, 9s. per dozen; and 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 12s, per dozen. Extra strong plants 
of the’ New Red Currant ‘‘ Raby Castle,” 6s. per'dozen, or 45s 
per 100; and Fastolff Raspberry, 10s. per 100. With the usual 
allowance to the Trade. Post-office orders are requested to be 
made payable to JoserpH Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford, near 
London.—Noy. 16 


(} HORGE JACKMAN, Nurseryman, Woking, 
. Surrey, 14 mile from the Woking Statioa of the South. 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
anew and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornamenta! Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 


2500 MYATT’S VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS. 
he above must be sold, in consequence of the Leeds 

Main Sewer going through part of the Grounds of JOHN 
SCHOFIELD and SON, Knowsthrope, near Leeds, , 
roots, 6s. per dozen, or 2U, 5s. per 100, for cash only. 


ITCHELL’S. ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

has proved itself to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 

most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 
yet grown. Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 
neeus, 12s. per dozen; and Victoria, 9s, per dozen; with usual 
a to mud oo Post-office orders are requested to 

e@ made payable to WILLIAM MiTcHELL, Enfield Hi 

Post-office, Unfield, Middlesex. ; rit 


“FASS avd BROWN’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 
Superb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 
Double Tulips; also Priced Aseortments of Choice Imported 
Datch Hyacinths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 
foliam and other Lilies, with a great variety of other bulbs 
and dry roots, The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 
Choice and Select Roses, a few New and other desirable Ever- 
reen and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 
erbaceous Plants, Prize @ooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &c. 

A separate List of Geraniums and other new and seleet 
plants at reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps. 

Our Foreiga Bulbs have arrived in fine condition, 

Seed and ‘Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffoilr, 


Large 


ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLB’S new de- 

scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Nov. 16. 

DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS. 
CARTER, Szepsman anv Fronist, No, 238, High 
¢ Holborn, London, begs torecommend the following choice 
Bulbs for planting in November and December, but the earlier 
the better.—12 or 25 roots may be had at the rate per 100, &c. 


75 in 25 newest do. white ,, 


&..d, s. d. 
Hyacinths, 24 varieties ... 15 0 | Anemones, double scarlet, 
12 do. for pots or water 7 p. doz, 26 
12 do. extra fine ... ..., 18 donble blue... ,, 20 
50 in 25 var, for borders 25 double rose a 29 
fine mixed per 100 20 25 new Anemone Hor- 6 
ditto ditto p. doz. 3 tensis ... eee erah Su) 
Narcissus, 12in6 sorts,, 5 12 do. do. ... 4e 
6 do, in 6 do, Baer se Rauunculus, 100 _ finest 
early double Roman ,, 3 varieties oe» | 20 
early Paper White ,, 3 100 in 20 vars. ... ... 15 
Jonquils, large double ,, 2 extra fine mixed, p.100 7 
sweet scented ... ,, 1 fine mixed... sy hho 
Campernels Re cucarpgine: L mxd. Turban, 8var. ,, 5 
Crocus, largest yellow, Lilies, white, . p. doz, 2 
per 100 2 orange woe Ses BA gy 2 
very good ditto F 1 scarlet em. Berai55 5 
in separate colours ,, 2 superb aed bgp Bale 
250.im 50 sorts ............ 6 speciosum, red .., each 3 
aes 5 2 
very fine mixed, per 100 1 Winter Aconites, p.100 3 
Tulips, 50 early, named . 10 Snowdrops ... .. 5 2 
early Vau Thol, doz, he Amaryllis lutea, p.doz. 2 
ditto, ditto perl00 7 formosissima ... ss 5 
50 fine double, named .10 purpurea, each2s, ,, 
double Van Thol, doz. 1 Josephiniana ... . each 12 
‘ 


ditto ditto’ per 100 
ex, fine doub, mxd, ,, 10 


6 greenhouse species ,, 20 
Gladiolus cardinalis,p.doz, 3 


w 
o 
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ditto ditto late...:.. i old ganudayensis, splendid, 
good ditto ditto 3 5 p. doz, 6 
100 Parrot, 4 vars, ,,-— 10 Queen Victoria °F 6 
fine mixed Parrot,doz. 1 12 new varieties ... .... 22 
ditto per 100 7 Irish Pavonia ‘.. p. doz. 2 
Florentine, ... perdoz. 2 Ixia, 30 in 6 varieties 5 
ditto per 100 20 fine mixed p. doz. 1 
Iris, 50 Spanish, named = 5. Sparaxis,12in4 varieties 2 
25 new do. do. wo... newest seedling, p.doz, 2 
12 new Ev glish, p. doz. 5 Tigridia Pavonia a 2 
Anemones, 40 finest doub. conchiflora ... vy 2 
MAMIE}. eile st. shan 12 superba ... ... Ce 4 
fine double mixed p. 100 6 Watsonia pyramidalis ,, 5 


a 
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s» new single wilt 
*.« A Catalogue of all kinds of Kitchen Garden Seeds will be 
published in due time. Early Peas, Beans, &c., for present 
sowing, may be had-with the Balbs. CartTer’s Victoria Marrow 
Pea equal, if not superior, to any other in cultivation for later 
crops, ls, 6d. per quart, 


QO BE SOLD IMMEDIATELY, 200 STRONG, 

HEAGTHY, FRUITING PINE PLANTS, about 100 of 
them now showing Fruit, which will be ripe in May next ; also 
100 strong Succession Pine Plants, most of them fit to bear 
Fruit io 156!, from 2 lbs, to 3 lbs. in weight ; also some fine 
strong Pine Suckers, all of them warranted clean, being the 
entire. stock of a gentleman who is giving up Pine growing. 
They will be soldin lots to suit pui chasers. 

JOHN Rep would be happy to engage with any lady or gen- 
tleman in want of a practical and experienced Gardener. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. For particulars ap- 
ply to Joun Retp, Rbeola, near Neath. 


/PILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, orn PERPETUAL 

TREE VIOLET.,—Viota Arsorpa, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET (true).—Inatswer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Hpwarp Titey, he beys to state that he has. this 
year a finestock-of the above ,beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting, They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; aud a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring, They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E, T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and huaodreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
ll. per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, Is, 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s, per dozen. « +? 

True BATH COS LETTUCE, SEED, Is. per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET WIULIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

Se ca tenes UM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 
packet, 

WINTER CUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. et 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amoufit in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by Epwarp Titer, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Ghurch-yard, Bath, —— 


[Price éd. 


FOREIGN BULBOUS KUULs, 
W M. HAMILTON, Seepsman, &c., 156, Cheapside, 
London, begs to state that his Priced Cataiogue of the 
above is now ready, and may be had gratis on application. 
HYACINTHS in colours, named, for pots or glasses, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s. per dozen; in,mixtures, 3s. per dozen, MIXED 
DUTCH CROCUS, Is. 6d. per 100. TULIPS for early forcing, 
1s. per dozen. SNOWDROPS, 2s. 6d. per 100, NARCISSUS, 
4d. to 6d each. GLADIOLUS, IXIAS, IRIS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES, and a large assortment of other Roots, the 
prices of which will be found in his Catalogue. 
W. H.’s Improved Supporter for Hyacinths, &c., 6d. each. 
*,* Not to be equalled by any now offered to the public, 
Address—156 Cheapside, London. 


M ESSRS. J. anp H. BROWN offer the following 

desirable plants. and Choice Fruit Trees. 

Fine Dwarf and Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries. The best and 
most approved sorts of these respective kinds, true to s 
name, each, 2s. 6d., or per dozen... ce pees 

Untrained or Maiden Ditto, ls, 6d. each, or per dozen.,, 15 

Apples, Dwarfs and Standards of best sorts, perdozen,., 15 

Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 

Fine Figs, Medlars, Walnuts, and Mulberries, each 


Strong Vines from eyes and layers,in pots, per dozen.., 16 
Filberts, new thin shelled and red skinned, per dozen... 3 
Andromeda floribunda, fine blooming plants, per dozen 18 
25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own 
roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name, eos 120 
25 American Azaleas, ditto ditto awe oN ape lee 
6 Audromedas, of sorts, including floribunda bi meth 
6 Kalmias and Ledums, one of asort, by name pr igt 4 
12 Hardy Heaths, of sorta, ditto aan recent) 
25 Hardy American Shrubs, one ofa sort by name, ... 10 
12 Rhododendrons, includjng scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties see Bs ce sat iva eaflae 
New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 7s. 6d. to ... 10 
Fine Hardy Scarlet Rbododendrons, 2 feet, per doz. :.. 10 
Fine Rhododendrong, 1 foot, hardy hybrid vars., per 100 20 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 choice Pinus for 10. 


Cedar of Lebanon, 3 feet, well growo in pots, per doz.... 10 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort. by name es 
Glycine sinensis, extra fine, in pots, 15 to.30_feet each... 3» 


Soest oene es oSsoomacosoonrdS gosess SOosoeoeco® 


50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name. , seh 
12 Choice tea-scented. Roses, in pots, for forcing imal 
Standard and half-standard Roses. per dozen, 12s, and | 15 
Moss. Roses, per 100 sae itz ots ve Dp 
New Crimsoa Moss Rose, per dozen 2 oi om wD 
Scotch Roses, one of.a sort, per dozen ie ciew ah 
Double White and Purple Primula Sinensis, each ..,. 1 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto . 80 
50 Superior Greenhouse Plants, one of asort, byname... 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name was eae 7) 
12 Orchidaceous Piants, choice species, and good plants 30 
12 Newest Chrysanthemums, distinct varieties aan as 
12 New Dwarf Lilipatian Chrysanthemums, ditto #. VL0 
Fine New Yellow’ Picotees aed! Carnations of bes 


show sorts, with names, per pair ee Pry 
Pinks, very best show sorts, by name, per dozen pair 12 
Violets: Arborea, Russian, and Neapolitan, perdoz, 4 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Piants, named ELT 
Rhubarb, Seakale and new Giant Asparagus plants 
suppiied, 
New Camellia seeds, just imported from Ciina, 24for 2 6 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Noy, 16. 
ORRES NURSERIES,.—The Subscribers haye for 
Sale an over-stock of LARCH, Native Highland and 
Foreign PINE PLANTS, of various ages, healthy, well-topped, 
and of the best description ; also a full stock;of POREST and 
FRUIT TREES, and SHRUBS, at.greatly redueed prices. All 
the premiums hitherto awarded by the, Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland for the cultivation of the true Native 
Highland Pine have been received by the Subscribers. Priced 
Lists will be furnished on appliication,,and the Trade supplied 
at the wholesale rate —JoHn Grigor & Co,, Nurseries. Forres. 
ARAUCAKIA IMBRICATA, 
AMES CHARTRES, Srepsman, 74, King William- 
istreet, City, London, has just received a large quantity of 
SEED of the above valuable Plant, which he can offer at 5s. 
per lb., averaging about 160 Seeds. 

J. C, takes this opportunity to state that at his Establisk- 
ment will be found a choice Collection of DUTCH FLOWER 
ROOTS, and Seeds of every description, at the lowest remune- 
rating prices. Catalogues can be had on application.—Noy. 16 

RUSSIAN VIOLETS, 

SHACKELL, in offering his two superior new 
® Violets, ‘RUSSIAN SUPERB,” and ‘* WHITE RUS- 
SIAN ” (of which all the Floricultural Publications have spoken 
in the highest terms), begs to call the attention of Amateur aud 
other Cultivators, to the following reduced prices, at which he 
can now sell these favourite flowers :—Extra strong blooming 
plants, ‘‘ Russian Superb,” 12s, per doz. ; small ditto, such as 
could be sent by post, 9s. per doz. ; ‘‘ White Russian,” 6s. per 
doz. Any parties can have a bouquet of each, postage free, 
by enclosing 12 postage stamps, R. S. has eight other varieties 

at 3s, per doz. : 

‘«Sir,—Blooms of your ‘ Russian Superb,’ and a large White 
Seedling Violet, both seedlings of your raising, were safely 
received this morning. Having grown a few planrs of the 
‘Russian Superb’ myself this season, I haye no hesitation in 
informing you I consider it by far the best hardy Violet culti- 
vated. It blooms most profusely through seven months of the 
year. The blooms are very large, of a fine blue colour, and 
most exquisitely fragrant; and as the habit of the plant is 
strong and good, it must supersede the old varieties, Ic is well 
known the Neapolitan requires the shelter of a frame to bloom 
it in perfection ; your present seedlings will enable every one 
to enjoy the luxury of these charming flowers, without the aid 
of glass, through the winter months. The ‘ White Seedling” 
appears equally in advance of the old kinds, both in size, 
colour, and fragrance, and is equally to be commended. As 
no lover of these flowers ought to be without them, I hope the 
public will patronise these pets of yours, for they are really 
good things. —I remain, Sir, yours very truly, JoHN SPENCER, 
Bowood Park, Noy. 13.” 

‘‘ Mr. RoperT SHACKELL, Locksbrook Nursery, Bath,” 

Locksbrook Nursery, Bath, Noy, 16, 
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FRUIT TREES, 
GLENDINNING possesses a large stock of all 


* tbe most valuable kinds, which have been proved as 


possible, 
corhectly a 
those they sen 
duce them to engage, unhesitatingly, to furnish first-rate men 
in these capacities whenever called on to do so. 
Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


TO PLANT GROWERS. 
G BEENHOUSE PLANTS.—The Advertiser would 
be glad to purebase a few handsome SPECIMENS of mo- 
derate size. Any one having plants of this character (New 
Holland ones preferred), will oblige by forwarding exact 

description and price to W., Box 6), Post-office, Manchester. 
“GEM OF THE GROVE,” DAHLIA, 

J SODEN anp SON beg to offer the above New 
© DAHLIA to the trade in fine ground roota, at 3. 10s. each. 
Colour, maroon of the richest and darkest shade, very double, 
symmetrical, and full; medium size, always true, fall centre, 
and constant in every respect, first-rate habit ; height 4 feet, It 
has been successfully exhibited, and obtained 7 first-class Cer- 

tificates, including the Royal South Loudon. 
Remittances will be required from unknown correspondents. 
Orders taken at Hurst and M‘Mallen’s, 6, Leadenhall-street ; 


and at the Grove Nurseries, Middle Barton, near Woodstock, 
Nov. 16, 


J HENCHMAN begs to inform the trade that he has 
a large stock of very healthy Seedling CEDRUS DHODARA 
in po's, 4 to 5 inches, at from 81. 10 10) per 1000, 

Edmonton, Nov, 16, 


Ne ee PLANTS.—The Surplus Stock of an 

Amateur, about 36 large plants, comprising Azaleas, Ericas, 

Kalosanthes, New Holland Plants, &c. &c.; the owner not 

having sutticient room for them, they will be sold at a moderate 

Sa to R, Hook, 2, South Island Piace, Clapham-road, 
urrey. 


EED POTATOES FOR SALE.—The undersigned 


begs to offer the following sorts, warranted free from 
disease, 
True Ash-leaved Kidney, per 
Haigh’s Seedling do. 
Scotch Seedling Round do. 
Sacks included. 
Delivered at the nearest railway station, on receipt of post- 
office order for the amount. 
Tuomas Simpson, Oak-tree Inn, Leeming-lane, Bedale, York. 


I i 1LL’S COURT NURSERY, Exeter, within 

3 minutes’ walk of the London Inn, and 10 of the Rail- 
way station.—The FORD OAK, the hardiest of all evergreens, 
‘was originally raised at this Nursery, and there are at present 
upwards of 500 Plants in pots, from 3 to 10 feet high. Also a 
yery large collection of LUCOMBE OAK, varying from 32 to 
15 feet high, and of superior growth. To be sold at a great 
reduction in price.—All letters to be addressed to Mr. Joun 
Nort, at the Nursery, and Pest-office orders payable to him, 
Dated Hitv’s Court Nursery, November 10, 1850. 


po BE DISPOSED OF, a Nursery aud Seed Busi- 
ness in the neighbourhood of Croydon, about 7 acres of 
Nursery-ground, with five Greenhouses, three ranges of Pits, 
and good Dwelling House. The Nursery is stocked with a gene- 
ral collection of Trees, Shrubs, &c. To betaken at a valuation. 
Apply tu R. C., at Meesrs. Noble, Cooper, and Bolton’s, 152, 
Fleet-street, London. 
GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS, 
i ae MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 
a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 
poxes of various sizes. In all cases, unless the whole box is 
taken of either size, extra must be charged as epecified. 
13s. 6d. per box ; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
6 inches by 4 inches, 63 inches by 5 inches 
b. 5s ” 
” 
” 
” 


bushel of 70 lbs. 
do. do. 
do. 


” by 53 ” 
Ibs. per box ; or 2}d.per foot if less than one box be taken : 
7 inches by 4 inches 74 inches by 5} inches 
et 4h 


» by dss, 
17s. 6d. per box ; 
9 inches by 7 inches 

8 by 8 ” 10 , by 9 ” 

O. on 2 YB! Ss 0 »  ‘byi0 ,, 
20s, per box; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 

11 inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
12 by 8 5 12 
by 9 ” 4 

Boxes charged 1s, each extra. 

T, M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent, 

Glass cut to any other size required, in either 16 oz,, 21 0z., 
26 02., or 32 oz. 

PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

T, MruineTon’s Patent Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and 
uniform, the best manufactured, A small sample will be sent, 
upon application, to prove it. 

CuT TO ORDER IN PANES, 
$ in, thick. | } in, thick, 
0s. 6d, 0s, 11d. 

0 8 
93 
0 
3 


by 
or 23d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
9 inches by 9 inches 


” 


” ” 


12 


Not above 15 inches long = 
Above 15 inches and not above 35 

oD 0 
50 


” 
” 


3” 0 
7” 1 
”» ” ” Sil 
100 inches and above ... das aa “es 
MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld, per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d, each; Wasp Traps, 
8s, per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wooden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &c.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glats 
of every descrip ion, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d. ; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing. Thermometers for Gr eenboures, Horticultural Glass, dc. 
HOMA3 MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON, 


.| 14 by 10 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
J AMES PHILLIPS anv CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS, Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder 10 by 8..,, oth wo. =a ae per foot, 
10 by 8 14 by 10... «. at 5d. 7 
14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long at 5}d. 
3 feet, or sizes not ex- 


” 
” 
” 
” 


14 foot 


Well worth the attention of Nurserymen and Market 


Gardeners, 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


4 | % jlin) 14 {1 
ad, 
Not above 15in, long ... ... 
Above 15in, and not above 35 

pie OBE LIE “ 75|L Bit 
GLASS; TILES AND SLATES made to any size or patter 
HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 

6d. to 1s. each, 

MILK PANS, from 2s, to 6s, each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d, each. 
WASP TRAPS, 3s, 6d. per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d. each, 
STANDS, for Piamofortes, 1s. each, 

Glass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses. Patentand 
British Plate, Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

«As for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which is 
actually in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
denere, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best eamples of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &o, 
ETLEY anp Oo. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and ‘GLASS SHADES, 
to James Heriey and Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon, 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month, 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterns, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. Macnus’s Works in North Wales, 
ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, dsc., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest deserip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Macnos, 
89 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 

road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Sorrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half- 
moon-paseage, Gracechurch-street, London. 


Pp xon’s NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of asingle pane of glase. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents, 
James Paiuures and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Dixon v. Bessell—Alderman Wilson said, “It was 


a very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 


8. 
615 
3/6 
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8. 
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n. 


| ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 


three,” and fined the defendant 601., and 101. costs, for 


| an infringement of the Registered design.— Oct, 1, 1850. 


oo and Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticultarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&ec., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S, and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Qopper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now 60 well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. L 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 


of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 


be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, é&c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


ta de eth a 
ve NOBLEMEN and GEN: LEMEN who require 

a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. . 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 30 
times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEBT CAN BE OBTAINED ; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove, Southwark, London. 


CHRONICLE. 


i@ REEN anp HOTHOUSES made by Machinery, 
warranted best materials, glazed 16-07% sheet glass, of a 
large size, with glass at both ends and one door, painted three ~ 
coats of best oil-colour, amd delivered to any Railway or Wharf 
in London, 
Span-roofed, glass 
all round, 


Glazed, |Unylazed, 


Lean-to, Unglazed, 


Height in front, 3 feet 6 in., wood and 
; 3 feet 6 in, brickwork, 


, 


glass 


escoocoescooce|escsss&é 
ecooeosceceocooona 


These Greenhouses are prepared in such a manner that any 
country carpenter can fix them with ease. A plan is sent free 
for the brickwork, &c. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application. 
Lists of prices for Sash-doors, &c,, post-free on application, 
J. Lewis, Horticultural Works, Stamford-bill, Middlesex, 


GKEENHOUSES, 

ENRY FREEMAN, Horsouse Buriper and Hor 

WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, Triangle, Hackney, 
London, begs to so.icitthe attention of the gentry to his low prices 
for cash: Good substantial built Greenhouses, fixed complete, 
42 feet long, 18 feet wide. 901,: 21 feet long, 13 feet wide, 501.5 
124 feet long, 10 feet wide, 301, A large assortment of Con- 
servatories, Hothouses, Pits, Melon and Cucumber Boxes, iron 
Handligbte, Summer-houses, Seats, &c. Estimates for an 
le in the above lite, either in wood or iron, or for par! 
encing. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


WEEKS anv O©0., King’s-road, Chelsea, 
¢ Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvenrents, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. j 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application.—J. Wrre«s and@ Oo., King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


pcee WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri» 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water, Drawiegs and Estimates 
made.—Freeman Rox and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers : Office, 70, Strand, London. 


ABBIL NETS, SHEEP NETS, FISHING NETS. 
—Long Hare and Rabbit Nets, on Cords, 50 to 100 yards 


long, for catching Rabbits, Shooting, &c., dipped in ‘an’s 
Preparation to prevent decay. Strong New Zealand Cord, or 


Cocoa-nut Fibre, Sheep Nets, 43d. per yard, 4 feet wide. All 
kinds of Fishing Nets, for Home Use or &xportation, made by 
Machinery. 

A, RicHarpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London. 


ee a i ee 

ATERPROOF CAPES AND CUA‘TS.—Large- 

sized Waterproof Capes to effectmally keep a man from 
wet while stooping down, 3s. each; 3000 second-hand London 
Police Capes, fresh dressed, 18s. per dozen, for farm servants ; 
India-rubber Coats, 7s. 6d. to 10s,; large Driviog Aprons, with 
straps, 12s, each; Horses’ Loin Cloths, with straps, 7s, for 
Shaft Horses, and 9s. 6d. for Trace Horses, Tarpaulings, 
dressed with India-rubber, for Carts, Waggons, &e.: W, for 
Millers’ Carts, and 26s. for Waggons, or 2s. per square yard 
when made up. Roofing Felt ld. persquare foot, Packing 
Canvas, &c.—R. Ricuarpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, 
London. 


eubeatt For GARDEN MATS, TARPAUL- 
ING, &c.-THICK SHEETING, dressed with a compo- 
sition, admitting light to Plants and excluding frost, 6d, per 
square yard; or ls, per yard two yards wide, This is recom- 
mended for covering Greenhouses, Pits, aud Frames; for fumi- 
gating Cloth, preserving Blossom of Fruit, and also for shading 
in summer, Lt will outlast two Mats, keep out more cold, { 

light (which is so desirable), and is nearly the same price as 
Mat, Also Tarpauling, two yards wide, 1s, per yard, or half 


the width 7d. per yard. 
N.B,—Sirong Canvas Frame Goyer, 2s, per yard two yards 


wide, Patent Felt, ld. per square foot, 
RoperT RicHarDson, Net, Tent, and 
21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London. _ 
W IRE FENCING, painted, an effectual Fence 
against Hares, Rabbits, Sheep, Cats, Dogs, Deer, &cy 
also for enclosing Pheasants, Fowls, We. ; for heightening 
existing walls, fences, &c. and as a protection against re ty 
thieves. 15 inches high, 3d. per yard ; 18 inches, 3\d.; 2 feet, 
4hd_; 3 feet, 63d. ; 4 feet, 9d.; and 6 feet, ls. per yard; less 
than 2inch mesh, Being worked in oil, it will not rust when 
painted, and will Jast twice as long before it requires repainting 
as any other kind of wirework thatis made. Als Sparrow- 
proof Wirework, 2d. per square foot; Wirework, 4 inch mesh, 
4d. per square foot, Wirework to order, Numerous testimo- 
ials of approval. : 
- R Rroaaspson, 21, Tonbridge-placs, New-road, London, 
N.B. As this wire, kept painted, would last 20 years, fe 
and others may, at a small expense, preserve their crops from 


hares and rabbits. 
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TONOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

LODDIGES anp SONS beg most respectfully to 
C * inform the above, that in consequence of the land upon 
which their celebrated Arboretum is planted being required for 
builditg purpoves, they are determined to offer the STOCK at 
such a reduction in price (for cash only) as cannot fail to at- 
tract the attéation of all who are engaged in extensive orna- 
mental planting. The trees are of the finest description, and 
range from 6 .o 10 feet high, 


grounds. Mr. Patrick, at Stoke Park, near Slough, 
gets fine Muscats from a Vine planted in the back 
path of a house, and that without any other prepara- 
tion than merely digging or picking a hole, for it is 
a hard dry bottom, putting the plant in, and water- 
ing it. These facts merely prove that a hard clay, as 
at Cumberland Lodge, is not a bad bottom for Vines, 
any more than is the compound of flint, chalk, and 
clay at Stoke Park. But, if the drainage in these 


Named, Unnamed. 

Per doz. Per 100. 
ACER (Maple), of from 40 to 50 species... 4s. 0d, 
SScuk 0 


US (Horse-Chestnut), 30 pescios 4 25 0 |cases had not been perfect—how would the matter 
eas Wes cola Hs et) scgal iy 25 9 |have stood? The subsoil, although in some cases 
AMYGDALUS (Almond)... . 40 25 0 | of a clayey nature, and in others a hard conglomera- 
BETULA (Birch), aia eae 53 9 |tion of gravel, chalk, and flint, is full of natural 
SORTLUS (an tie up se ge 25 0 |fissures, which quickly drain the soil, and admit 

- GOTONEASTER ow. 4 0 25 0 | the roots to their sides, where they cling with their 

; ORATEGUS (Thorn), fomybe ms 90 sp. : 9 #6 4 thousands of minute points, ready to absorb the 
FRAXINUS (Ash), 40'to 5¢ epecies 40 25 0 |nutriment carried down by rains; under which 
Bers bs ibien + ene ane ‘? am circumstances, the more rain the more food for the 
ERUNUS (Plum) BO species ... .. 4 0 25 0 | Vines, and without any souring or stagnation of the 
as US (Pear), 50 to60 species) 4 0 25 0 soil. It is scarcely necessary to say that in other parts 
pio aha el a ane to 0 {of the country, the Vine has to contend with damp 
ROBINIA (Acacia), 30 species... .., ho Be retentive _ Mine even he — an not 
SALIX (Willow), 150 epecies : favourable to the production of well-coloured or 
aeeaed ane ay xe : 4 4 Be $ highly flavoured Grapes ; and gardeners are com- 
T hia (iene) ee . £0 25 0 | pelled to have recourse to various means of remedying 
U S (Elm), 35 species ... 40 25 0 


Fine Trées selected from the above, for 
rough planting, 100. per 1000. 
Smatler genera, at equally low prices. 
RHODODENDRON ponticum and vars., 
3 to 4 feet across _.., ost a aren af) 
' AZALEA pontica, ditto ditto ... oo LOY LU 
% Ghent and other variéties ...18 0 
N.B. Packing will be charged as low as possible, Post-office 
orders made payable either in London or Hackney. , 
'_Hatkney, Nov. 16. 


LATE SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY, “NEGRO BOY,” 
Two-year plants, 5s. each ; One-year do., 3s, 6d, 
JOHN {LLISON can supply the above splendid 
© GOOSEBERRY, which has been tested by hundreds with 
the best varieties, Two dishes were shown at Whitby on the 
24th Sept. last, for which an extra prize was awarded. The 
following extracts are selected from the editors’ opinions. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sépt. 15, 1849.—" J. W. Late seedling 
Gooseberry, dark fed, rich flavour, and would doubtless be 
good for preserving. It retained its flavour during carriage 
etter than is generally found to be the case with Qoose- 
berries,” 

Midland Florist for October.—* Willison’s Negro Boy Goose- 
berry. We have this day (Sept. 18) received specimens of the 
above fruit ; though not large, yet the lateness of its season 
renders ita valuable acquisition for the dessert, The speci- 
mens were perfectly smooth, of fine flavour, anda very dark 
colour ; in fact, as they lay in the box, packed in cotton wool, 
they looked more like Damsons than Gooseberries,” 

Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. J. W. We pronounce this 
winter Gooseberry excellent, and, for so late in the season, of 
‘an exquisite flavour,” 

STRAWBERRIES,—A few of the best varieties, viz,, Cut- 
hill’s Black Prince, 10s. 6d. per 100; Kitley’s Goliah, 10s. 6d. ; 
Myatt’s Eleanor, 5s.; British Queen, 3s, 6d. ; Keens’ Seedling, 
3s. ; Elton Pine, 3s.; Swainston do., 3s, 

RAUBARB. — Victoria, 6s. per dozen; Royal Albert and 
Linheeus, 8s. per dozen, 

The usual discount to the trade. All orders made payable 
‘to JoHN WILLIson, Flowergate, Whitby. 
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such evils, some of which methods, it is true, are 
both expensive and unnatural. I shall only treat 
now of the plan which we have adopted here, and 
with which, after nine years’ experience, we are 
perfectly satisfied. Had the Vines done well on our 
soil, there would of course have been no necessity 
for going to the expense of forming a prepared 
bottom to keep the roots out of the subsoil, but the 
reverse of this was the case; we adopted the plan 
of concreting, which we find to be the cheapest and 
most effectual, and the material can easily be pro- 
cured in any part of the kingdom. The mode of 
preparing it, and the quantities of gravel and lime, 
are stated in former numbers of the Chronicle. 
“Any of your readers who may be under the neces- 
sity of making artificial bottoms for their Vine 
borders, will do well to consider the following cir- 
cumstance, which lately came under our notice, In 
one of our houses which has been planted eight 
years, the black Grapes have not coloured well this 
season ; and as the border was well made, and rested 
upon well prepared concrete, having a declivity to 
throw off the wet quickly, we were much ‘dis- 
appointed. We opened the ground in front of the 
border, and the cause of the Grapes not colouring 
was immediately discovered ; the roots had got into 
the drain, and across it into the subsoil beyond 
the concrete. Now if any proof was wanted to 
show that our subsoil is unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of good Grapes, here was one. The Vine 
will grow in almost any soil, but it will not produce 
good Grapes, in some situations, even when drained ; 
and the only thing to do in such cases, is to prevent 
the roots from going into it, and to make 
the border of the best material within reach. 


Morvay, Nov. 1s} Statin ROAR Ber seses® Bigot In making any more new borders, I have deter- 

ayisinb ae Sam mined to allow the Vines only a few feet to grow in 
Qorspay, = = 194 Gi ects 8 Pa. the first year, and frequently to break off the points 
Webnasbay, = 20 ath Sra 8 rat of the leading roots, to cause them to fill the border 
Taonspar, — aif Antiquarian : acy with fibres _as they advance. Additions shall be 
Faibay, — 2=Philologicad lees made by a little at a time, and the result will be 
Satunpay, — { Royal Botanic 3iP.m1 


2 en: shorter-jointed wood, and compact bunches of well 


Wee beeveeeeeeS PeMe 


Our readers will remember the statement lately 
made concerning the great Vine at Cumberland 
Lodge ; and an allusion then made to concreted 
borders. By the latter it was not intended to dis- 
parage the method, which is excellent in some situa- 
tions, although needless in others; had it been 
otherwise we should nevertheless have found no 
cause to regret having raised the question, seeing 
that it has produced the following excellent letter 
rom Mr. Fiemine. 

“Ina leading article, at page 691, allusion is made 
to concreting Vine borders below, to prevent the 
Toots from going into an unsuitable subsoil, and as 
this is a favourite plan of mine, and has been exten- 


Vines have filled it with roots, we shall assist them 
when necessary by liquid manure, and top-dressings 
of light rich mixtures, which should be applied in 
the autumn ; at the same time removing the soil 
from the front and ends of the border down to the 
concrete, and shortening back all roots which are 
going over the edge. The late autumn and winter 
rains should be kept from penetrating the border ; 
the cheapest way of doing this is to lay a few dry 
leaves over the surface, and then thatch with straw, 
or cover with a tar cloth. Conereting the sur- 
face has been abandoned, not because the fruit 
obtained during its usé was not equally good, but 
I on account of its appearance in summer, and the 
sively adopted here, not only for Vines, but for many | effect produced on it by frost in winter, which ren- 
other kinds of fruit, on a soil where they did not | dered it necessary to cover it with as much litter as 
flourish, I am anxious to say a few words on its] would have protected the roots from cold and wet, 
Merits, lest it should be classed among the ‘unna-| Without the assistance of concrete. 
—. a gra ge ” systems, which your cor-| “TI have now, I believe, gone into all the matter 
ean 8 rateedg ; of the concreting alluded to by your correspondent ; 
we . te usion of the arti and I hope that the authors of the other systems 
e, that the Vine’s chief desir mentioned by him will come forward and defend 


the practices they have recommended, wherever 
they feel they are right, and candidly confess where 
they were wrong. A little discussion upon Vine 
culture, after the long silence that has been observed 
on the subject, will be both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. With regard to large Vines, they are easil 

obtained. Give them plenty of room—a house to one 
Vine to begin with, and enlarge this, and extend the 
border as required, and they will soon become large 
enough ; but avoid early forcing and heavy cropping 
for at least the first 10 years. Were this done th, 


nr Wimor’s Vines grow in a strong, y 
; g, rather 
clayey mixture, and there are some dung linings near, 


from which they receive much nutriment; but hé 
in any part of his 
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large Vines at Hampton Court and Cumberland 
Lodge, fine as they certainly are, wonld no longer 
appear so wonderful. Where a family has to be 
supplied with a succession of Grapes it would be 
inconvenient to have very large Vines; but we are 
beginning to allow only one to a house, instead of 
one to a rafter. It is natural to a Vine to cover a. 
large space, and the more room that is given to it 
the stronger and more lasting will it be, and the 
greater the quantity of fruit which it will bear 
without injury.”’ 

In these observations we entirely concur ; and we 
recommend them to the attentive perusal of all 
Grape growers, young or. old. As to the Cumber- 
land-lodge case, it would not be incorrect to say 


| that the border there rests upon natural concrete ; 


so hard and impenetrable is the subsoil upon which 
lies the light material in which the roots are found. 


It is the more necessary to point this out, because 
we find correspondents inquiring whether Vines may 
not be planted in borders consisting entirely of clay. 
We had hoped that all gardeners were by this time 
aware that mere clay is one of the most unfit of 
materials for any purposes of cultivation whatsoever. 
When it is largely mixed with friable or porous 
matter, such as cinders, lime rubbish, charcoal, 
straw, sticks, stones, broken bricks, and similar 
materials, it acquires highly valuable qualities, but 
as mere clay it 1s perhaps the worst material known 


swelled fruit. After the border is finished, and the | 


to cultivators. 


Ss 


A corrEsponpent asked us lately whether Watnur 
TreEs could be grafted, and how? Two or three 
similar inquiries having been since made, we are led. 
to suppose that the question is one of general in- 
terest ; as indeed it well may be, considering the 
frequent and very general failure of the Walnut 
crop in this country, owing to the varieties in culti- 
vation not being hardy enough to ripen fruit properly 
in our cold summers. We, therefore, at once lay 
before our readers what is known or conjectured 
upon this subject, instead of delaying till the spring, 
when it may be forgotten or thrust aside by other 
topics. 

There is a general opinion in this country that the 
Walnut tree cannot be grafted. English nursery- 
men sell seedlings only, which vary from plant to 
plant, in the period of their ripening and in the 
quality of their fruit ; in their timber alone is there 
any uniformity. Nevertheless there is no great diffi- 
culty in performing the operation of grafting ; and 
therefore buyers are justified in expecting varieties 
of this nut to be offered to their choice in the same 
way as Apples or stone fruit. There is no sufficient 
reason why thin-shelled, early, late, large, and 
small Walnuts should not be propagated with the 
same certainty as Ribston Pippins and Codlings. 
In fact, they are so propagated in the Continental 
nurseries, where they may be bought like other 
fruit trees. The French distinguish among others 
the Mésange, or Tomtit nut, so called because the 
shell is so thin that this bird pierces it to get 
at the kernel; the Zate, which never flowers 
till frosts are over; the Woiz de Jauge, a large 
coarse sort well known in this country as the 
French Walnut; the Long-fruited, of’ excellent 
quality, and a great bearer; and the Cluster, 
so called because its nuts hang in bunches 15 or 
20 together ; besides which, they have a prolific 
sort which bears in the second year, and which they 
call Preparturiens. This last was produced in 1837 
by M. Anpre Leroy, the well-known nurseryman 
of Angers, We should think it would be a fair 
speculation to procure from some respectable conti- 
nental dealer a supply of grafted Walnut trees for 
sale here. Care however would have to be taken 
that they are really grafted; for we perceive that 
seedlings of the prolific variety above alluded to are 
this year offered by M. Leroy himself at 4/. per 
thousand! 

We believe that the first person who succeeded 
in this country in grafting the Walnut was the late 
Mr. Knicut, who described his method in the fol< 
lowing manner. 

“The fluid which the seeds of the Walnut-tree 
contain, when that is fully prepared to germinate ir 
the spring, and which was deposited within it for 
the purpose of affording nutriment to the seminal 
buds, or plumule, in the preceding autumn, is sweet, 
as In a great many other kinds of seeds : but during 
germination this becomes, in the seed of the Walnut~ 
tree, bitter and acrid. Similar changes take place 
in the sap which is deposited, for analogous pure 
poses, in the bark and wood of the Walnut-tree, 
during the germination of its buds; and I was led 
by the discoveries of M. Dutrochet to infer the 
probability, that the sap during, and subsequent to, 
its chemical changes, might acquire new and more 
extensive vital powers. I therefore resolved ta 
suffer the buds of my grafts, and those of the stocks, 
to which I proposed to apply them, to unfold, and 
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to grow during a week or ten days ; then to destroy 
all the young shoots and foliage, and to graft at a 
subsequent period. A very severe frost in the 
morning of the 7th of May saved me the trouble of 
destroying the young shoots; but it deranged my 
experiment, by killing much of the slender annual 
wood, which I proposed to use for grafts ; so that I 
found some difficulty in choosing proper grafts. The 
swelling of the small, and previously almost in- 
visible, buds, within a few days enabled me to dis- 
tinguish the living wood" from that which had been 
killed by the frost, and the stocks were grafted upon 
the 18th of May. My grafter had more than once 
been previously employed by me to graft Walnut- 


trees in various ways, and never having in any |& 


degree succeeded, he did not seem at all pleased 
with the task assigned him, and very confidently 
foretold that every graft would die: and I subse- 
quently found that he had insured, to some extent, 
the truth of his prophesy, by having applied grafts 
which were actually dead. The whole number em- 
ployed was 28, and out of these 22 grew well; 
generally very vigorously, many producing shoots 
of nearly a yard long, and of very great strength ; 
and the length of the longest shoot exceeding a 
yard and 5 inches. The grafts were attached to 
the young (annual) wood of stocks, which were 
between 5 and 8 feet high; and in all cases they 
were placed to stand astride the stocks, one division 
being in some instances introduced between the 
bark and the wood; and both divisions being, in 
others, fitted to the wood or bark in the ordinary 
way. Both modes of operating were equally sucess- 
fal. In each of these methods of grafting it is ad- 
vantageous to pare away almost all the wood of 
both the divisions of the grafts ; and therefore the 
wide dimensions of the medulla in the young shoots 
of the Walnut-tree do not present any inconveni- 
ence to the grafter. 

“ No difficulties will henceforth, I conclude, occur 
in propagating varieties of Walnuts by grafting ; 
and Iam much inclined to believe, that different 
species and varieties of Oaks may be successfully 
grafted by the same mode of management.” 

The French graft the Walnut in a variety of 
ways, especially preferring ring-grafting. They find 
it necessary, however, that the sap should be in full 
flow, whatever the method they employ. Their way 
of ring-grafting is this. When the sap is running 
freely they remove from the scion a ring of bark on 
which there is a good bud; and it is immediately 
transferred to the stock, from which a similar ring 
has been taken ; of course the ring must be divided 
on the side away from the eye, in order to get it round 
the stock. When it is properly fitted, the lips of the 
wound and the edges of the ring being accurately 
adjusted, the whole is secured with grafting wax, 
prepared by melting together 3 of pitch, 4 resin, 
2 yellow wax, 4 tallow, with the addition of as 
much fine brick-dust as will give it consistence ; it 
is used as hot as the finger can readily bear it. 
This sort of graft is never tied. In this way the French 
succeed in grafting old trees which have been headed 


back; but they, in such cases, operate upon the 
shoots which such trees throw up from the pol- 
larded head. 

In addition to these modes we would suggest the 
trial of herbaceous grafting, the best of all in theory, 
and by far the best in practice also, where circum- 
stances admit of itsapplication. But, perhaps, some 
of our correspondents have had practical experience 
in this matter, in which case, we dare say, they will 
fayour us with the result. 


GARDENS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—No. II. 

Tur new rockwork at Chatsworth is very well executed 
—perhaps no made rockwork could be better, especially 
the cascade falling from the highest point. The parterre 
gardening does not seem to be very choice nor much 
attended to: this is a defect, I think, in so vast a 
place, and when so much is spent on the gardens. 
All which is attempted should be perfect. I observed 
one bed of a variety of the China Rose (Barclayana), 
which I believe is little known: it is very handsome 
anda free bloomer. I remarked also asort of edging to 
one of the fountains a kind of hedge of the Turkey Oak, 
kept low (about 2 feet from the ground.) The foliage 
was very rich, and it seemed admirably adapted for the 
purpose ; the gardener told me it was renewed every 
five or six years by planting Acorns to produce young 
plants. 

I say nothing 
as it has been 80 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Aleard, whose collection of Orchidaceous plants, 
near London, was well known, has built, near Chats- 
worth, a beautiful mansion, attached to which is a 
handsome conservatory, and permission to see this was 
very kindly granted. The collection of Orchids has not 
yet been removed here. ‘The most remarkable thing 
was a wall or fence at the back of the conservatory, 
which is very high. There was placed, about 2 inches 


about the house for the Victoria Regia, 
lately described in the Gardeners’ 


from the wall, a zine wire netting, filled up with com- 
mon moss, and in this were planted various kinds of 
hothouse Ferns, Lycopodiums, and a few Orchidaceous 
plants, though it is not probable that it will be possible 
to cultivate well here the more delicate kinds ; “yet 
there were good plants of Stanhopeas, and a Vanda 
Roxburghii in flower. 

I do not think I ever saw a more beautiful and in- 
teresting mode of growing Ferns ; and, if it were not 
for the fear that the large mass of wet moss would be a 
very tempting harbour for various kinds of insects, I 
should say that no Orchidaceous house should be with- 
out the walls so ornamented ; that is, where there are 
such things as back walls and lean-to houses, which I 
hope will soon cease to exist, in these days of cheap 
lass and cheap warming. 

At Edinburgh I visited the Botanic Garden, which is 

open to the public ; it is well laid out, and surrounded 
by masses of beautiful evergreen and other trees. 
When the Gardeners’ Chronicle first started, I made 
some observations as to what a botanic garden should 
consist of, and you promised you would take up the 
subject, but you have not yet done so, The subject is 
important, and I am sure there is room for improve- 
ment, Hitherto, I never saw one which was of much 
use, especially as regards the stove and greenhouse 
department, in which there is never any systematic 
arrangement, and they generally are little else than a 
mass of ill-grown plants. And as regards the stove 
and greenhouses in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, I 
do not think these are exceptions. There was a small 
collection of Orchidaceous plants, not very well grown ; 
these were in a house with I believe a northern aspect ; 
as far as I could judge, they are not much cared for, 
and I suspect not in all cases rightly named. There 
was a good plant of Zygopetalon maxillare in flower. 

The rules for admission to the houses are not so 
liberal as at Kew, they being open to the public only 
one day in a week, and as my visit was not on that day, 
I flattened my nose for some time at the window of one 
of the houses, in vain trying to coax one of the men to 
open the door to take a request to the Curator for per- 
mission to see the houses. Luckily meeting a gentleman 
who appeared acquainted with the garden, I sent in my 
name, and got leave to go over the houses. Mr. M‘Nab 
should pay a visit to Kew, and then probably he 
would make more liberal rules for seeing his plants. 
I should mention that on my way to Edinburgh I 
stopped at Newcastle for the purpose of seeing the 
Orchidaceous plants of the indefatigable collector, Mr. 
Wailes. Although he does not attempt to grow many 
large specimens, so as to rival the great collections which 
appear at the Chiswick and Regent’s-park Shows, he 
seems to have one or more specimens of everything 
that is good, and many rare or new: he is in the 
receipt of new plants from all quarters. It occurred to 
me that more heat, light, and air, would be an improve- 
ment in his mode of growing his plants ; but [’am 
quite aware it is not for me, a mere tyro, to seem 
to teach so experienced a cultivator, yet, I suspect that 
the true mode of growth of all, except such as come 
from a very temperate climate, is from March to grow 
them in as much light, air, moisture, and heat, as can 
be managed (guarding against the sun scorching) and 
so to get the growth of most of the plants completed by 
the end of August, and thereby to be enabled to give 
them a long rest. In the different collections I have 
seen on my tour I think that this is not sufficiently 
attended to. 

Nothing could be more princely than the gardens at 
Dalkeith, both in the fruit and the flower department. 
I observed a mode of training the Peaches in the 
Peach-house which appears excellent as regards eco- 
nomy of space, especially in the growth of trees on the 
back wall. I had not time to take an accurate note of 


this, but it would be worth your while to get a deserip- | 


tion, which will, I think, be useful to your readers. 
[The wood appeared in excellent order ; the kitchen 
and flower gardens extend over about 20 acres. The 
collection of stove and greenhouse plants was ex- 
tensive and in excellent order. The collection of 
Orchidaceous plants is also very large—I believe one 
of the largest, if not the largest private collection in this 
country. The plants appeared to be well grown, and 
to have had plenty of light, though, as I have before ob- 
served, I think even these would have been better if they 
had been grown during the summer in more heat. My 
observations particularly apply to Saccolabiums, Vandas, 
and Aerides, but I am aware this is guestio veaata, and 
that skilful growers prefer in all cases a low tempera- 
ture. The gardens here, as at Chatsworth, are shown 
with the greatest liberality. There appeared on the hot 
walls a very tolerable crop of Pears, but I did not 
ascertain what were the kinds which succeeded best in 
that climate. Dodman. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Tuose who garden in a small way, will now be put 
to great inconvenience in attempting to save those plants 
from frost that have rendered their gardens gay during 
the past season. Such as have pits, greenhouses, and 
other contrivances artificially heated wiil, doubtless, 
have better and safer means of protection than those 
who possess nothing of the kind. It is an error to sup- 
pose, however, that the majority of tender ornamental 
flower-garden plants require heated buildings to pro- 
tect them from frost—thousands of such plants may be 
kept perfectly secure without the aid of brick or wood 
frames and glazed lights. But there area few par- 
ticulars regarding this subject, that must be especially 
explained, 


Plants that are intended for next year’s decoration in 
the flower garden, and where no structures exist com-- 
bining stability accompanied with the means of sup- 
plying artificial warmth, require preparation for a state 
of dormancy, which is the maia point to be attended 
to; growth is not required, indeed such would be 
highly injurious. The necessary preparation consists 
in the hardening of the shoots; a perfectly ripened 
shoot, from which the sap is in a great measure ex- 
pelled, never suffers from frost like one full of juice and 
with a superfluity of soft spongy foliage. Specimens 
which have been growing in the open border will, of 
course, be in such a condition. The getting rid of the 
redundant foliage, and maturing the soft stems, are the: 
chief objects to be effected, and in this, as I have 
already stated, lies the only chance of their being win- 
tered alive. If the pit is constructed merely of turf, in 
the usual form, with an inclination to the south, the 
sides being 15 inches thick, the plants, when dug out 
of the beds, should be dried for a few days in the sun, 
in order to check their vigour ; a ball of soil being re- 
tained around the root ; it is not necessary that the plants 
should be potted ; when they have undergone this pre- 
paration a quantity of dry sandy soil should be in 
readiness, and this, intermixed with an equal portion of 
sifted coal ashes, will form a good material in which 
again to plant them, in the pit. When planting is com- 
pleted, be careful in exposing them on all dry days, and 
diligent in protecting them during wet weather, for on 
this hinges your success. Temporary frames covered 
with asphalte may be readily removed and replaced over 
the plants as the nature of the weather demands; during, 
intense frost an additional covering of straw or litter 
will be required. Should the plants get drenched with 
wet, and frost succeed, no protection can save them; 
more particularly, if severe weather continues for any 
length of time. Getting them in the first place to 
part with a large portion of their watery nature, 
partially denuding them of their rank foliage, 
placing them in the dry material above recommended, 
and keeping them protected from wet, will secure and 
fortify them against immediate injury from frost. 
Under such conditions they may be kept securely 
covered for weeks together, without receiving serious 
damage ; and by gradual exposure, as the spring ad- 
vances, they will begin to exhibit signs of growth, so 
that when the period of planting out arrives, they may 
be transplanted with safety, and will suffer less from 
exposure than plants taken from greenhouses. Pharo. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No. V.—We have now to consider minutely the 
essentials necessary for fitting up the interior of an 
aviary ; for on the completeness or otherwise of the 
internal arrangements, do the comfort and happiness of 
your birds depend. : 

First, of the flooring. My flooring was of wood, laid 
on sleepers, and elevated some cousiderable distance 
from the ground. The unsuitableness, however, of a 
wooden flooring, has recently been rendered apparent 
by the total destruction of all my feathered family by an 
army of rats, who, at midnight—assassin-like—made 
their way through the floor, and conveyed away their 
innocent victims one by one from off their perches. 

For full particulars of this murderous onslaught, re- 
ference can be made to the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
January 12 in the present year, p. 22. Ia the same 
Paper, bearing date February 9, page 87, will also be 
found vividly recorded the reception I gave the enemy, 
ending in their total annihilation. I had a grand 
cause for quarrel, and I amply revenged myself. If 
ever revenge was lawfully sweet, it was then. 

I should recommend that the flooring be of thick 
tiles, about 12 inches equare each, and made of brick 
earth.* This would effectually prevent the entrance of 
vermin. ‘The walls all round the room should be cased 
with floor-cloth, of a white marble vein, with a black 
pattern on it, in the form of a large diamond. This 
looks remarkably well, both in summer and in winter ; 
and it can be readily cleaned with a sponge and warm 
water. 

In each of the four corners of the room, about 
12 inches from the windows, a square upright pole, 
9 feet long and 1} inch thick, should be let into the 
floor, and carefully secured by nailing the feet to the 
ground. ‘To steady these, at their summit, round 
perches of sufficient lengths, and of a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, should be nailed, one upon the top of each. 
This will form a kind of rail all round the room, leaving 
the centre open, so as not to interfere with the grand 
fountain which will be in the middle. On these lofty 
perches the birds will, for the most part, roost. Indeed, 
in the winter, they will always use them for roosting 
on. The cause is evident, Being immediately below 
the ceiling, and not exposed to draught, they will sit 
warmly, cosily, snugly—defying the most severe frosts. 

Through the four square upright poles, round 
perches, 4 inches long, and of half an inch calibre, 
should be inserted, at a distance of 5 inches apart, 
every alternate perch being let in transversely. This 
arrangement will prevent the plumage of the birds 
Oe 


the signature of ‘‘X. Y. Z., Hants,” 
says, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of February 5, p. 70, “‘ Every 


® A correspondent under 


Mr. Kidd’s lamentable narrative of the de- 
of his beautiful and unique aviary, will deep 
him. The loss is not only great to himse 
* * * IfMr, Kidd had laid down 
gravel from 6 to 10 inches in depth 
beneath the floor of his aviary, no rat could have reached him. 
They cannot burrow in shingle. I have tried it beneath the 
floor of a barn here, and it has effectually kept this vermin out. 


one who has read 
struction, by rats, 
sympathise with 

but to all who Jove nature. 
a bed of shing'e or rough 
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being unnecessarily dirtied by those which are sitting 
the one immediately over the other, as they will do in 
the day time, when they are singing. Another rail of 
round perches, a quarter of an inch thick, should run 
all round the windows ; they should be about 5 ins. from, 
and immediately level with, the bottom of the lower panes, 
The birds, by this plan, will be readily and constantly 
seen from the dwelling-house, and the variety of their 
colours will be shown to great advantage. The beauty 
of the latter will be materially enhanced by reflection 
and refraction in the looking-glasses, of which I shall 
presently speak, 

At the back of the aviary, 5 inches distant from the 
wall, a long round perch, half an inch thick, must run 
from end to end. All the perches must be painted over 
four times at least, in the best green colour, and be 
thoroughly dry before they are fit for use. Round the 
ceiling there should be a neat moulded cornice ; anda 
narrow skirting-board, painted,stone colour, all round 
the bottom of the room. 

The door of entrance, which should be of glass, must 
be at one end of the aviary, and must open outwards ; 
over it the double window before spoken of, also opening 
outwards. Just within the glass door should be con- 
structed a three-sided mahogany frame-work or parti- 
tion, 14 inches deep, having a painted shelving top of 
wood, The front should form a door opening inwards. 
This partition should be faced with closely-meshed gal- 
vanised iron wire, and the door of it never opened 
until after the outer door has been closed, and vice 
versa. By adopting this precaution none of the in- 
“Imates can escape. 

The next thing to be considered is the fountain. 
This should be of zinc, and its circumference about 
18 inches, with a turnover lip, and sides gradually 
shelying downwards to the depth of about 4 inches. 
The position of the fountain should be immediately in 
the centre of the room. To carry off the superfluous 
water, a waste pipe should pass through the wooden 
support of the fountain and under the floor ; a second 
pipe, similarly introduced, would carry off the foul water 
every morning, by the withdrawal of the plug attached 
to the bottom of the basin. 

The same aperture that conveys away the waste-pipe 
will also admit the pipe which is to supply the water ; 
which last must be forced up by high pressure, and 
regulated in its ascent by a moveable jet. To accom- 
plish this, a large zinc cistern must be fixed immediately 
ever the aviary, on the outside ; and it must be kept 
constantly filled with spring water.* 

To prevent the possibility of any of the birds being acci- 
dentally drowned, and to afford them no facilities for acts 
of “self-destruction,” pieces of coral, stone, or crystal 
rock, should be introduced into the water. On these 
they will stand in security ; and, placing themselves 
immediately under the descending shower, they will 
lave themselves in the limpid stream, at least twice 
every day, retiring from “ the bath ” in a perfect ecstacy 
of delight. 

The birds having performed their ablutions, which they 
do in the most perfect order, will now necessarily require 
to make their toilet ; and here let me tell my reader, if 
he has never yet witnessed this sight, he has a rare 
treat to come. The “ceremony” observed on such 
occasions is worthy of royalty itself; but I shall have 


to dilate on this hereafter, when I speak of the “ habits” 
of the feathered choir. 

In furnishing them “ Aids for Reflection,” I should 
recommend three looking-glasses, each 3 feet long by 
A inches wide. These should be mounted in narrow 
frames of flat oak, and nailed to the back of the aviary 
—just above or nearly level with the long perches. 
They should be 12 inches apart. The introduction of 
these glasses will afford a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment to all parties concerned, and will ensure “re- 
spectability of appearance” at least, among all the 
inhabitants. 

The “hoppers,” or food troughs, for the seed-birds, 
are made of mahogany, on the principle of a rack ; 
having a moveable slide of transparent glass in front, 
and a cover or lid with hinges, lifting up at the top, to 
receive the seed. All along the front of these “ hop- 
pers ” is a projecting rail, on which the birds sit while 
eating, and, underneath, four round holes, through 
which they put their heads to get their seed. As the 
latter is being cracked, and eaten, the hull falls to the 
ground, and a fresh supply descends from above—the 
apparatus itself being self-supplying. 

Four of these “ hoppers” should be suspended on the 
wall, between and on each side of the looking-glasses. 
They should be regularly emptied and cleaned out twice 
every month, as a quantity of dust, &c., is apt to collect 
in them, thereby spoiling the food. If kept half filled 
only, this will prevent waste. They are procurable, I 
should add, of almost any London dealer in birds. 

The pans for the food of the soft-billed birds must be 
kept always on the ground. I shouldadvise their being 
made Of glass, or china, and of a square form. 

The floor of the room should be cleansed daily ; and 
always kept well supplied with small and pebbly gravel 
(well dried), and old mortar well bruised. William 
Kidd, New-road, Hammersmith. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 
: [FoR coTTAGERs.] 
No. I1I.—On Raising anp ManacemEent 


or Vines.—If, my friends, you have 


* The plumber who makes the cistern will, or ought to, 
thoroughly understand how to make the fountain ‘‘ play.” 


CULTURE OF 
THE MIND, 


carefully read, conned, turned over, and 
digested the contents of the foregoing 
papers, we will proceed to another 
branch of our subject. Now, since 
climate and soil do so much for the cul- 
tivatorin the countries best suited to the 
growth of the Vine, we must try and 
excel them as much in our management, 

I will first begin with a few general 
rules. 

In pruning always cut upwards, and 
in.a somewhat sloping direction. 

Always leave an inch of blank wood 
above a bud, and let the cut be made 
on the side opposite the bud. 

In cutting out an old branch, prune 
it even with the limb from which it 
grows, in order that the wound may 
quickly heal. 

Never prune in frosty weather, or 
when a frost may be expected. Never 
prune in the months of March, April, 
or May. Let the general pruning in 
autumn take place as soon after the be- 
ginning of October as the gathering of 
the fruit will allow. Never prune when 
in a rage, lest you should cut your 
finger. 

I will here add a scale by which the 
fruit may be calculated which a Vine 
ought to bear. 

The quantity of fruit a Vine ought to 
bear is best calculated by the circum- 
ference of the stem. No Vine should 
bear fruit till its girth near the ground 
measures three inches, when it may 
ripen 5 lbs. ; and for every half inch 
increase of size 5 lbs, may be added. 
Thus, if you raise a Vine froma cutting 
you must not be impatient or greedy ; 
for every pound’s weight of Grapes a 
Vine is suffered to bear before it at- 
tains the size of 3 inches round the 
stem, 10 lbs. will be lost eventually. 
Therefore at every autumnal pruning 
the number of rods and buds (allowing 
a bunch of Grapes to each bud 1 lb. 
in weight), should be reckoned in re- 
ference to the measurement of the 
stem. Let one of the lads try his 
newly acquired skill in figures on this 
calculation some evening when he has 
returned from the national school. 

On Ratsine Vines From Currines.— 
Vines are best raised from cuttings. 
Choose, at the autumnal pruning, shoots 
of that_year, ripe (that is brown and 
hard), moderate in size, and short- 
jointed. Cut them off so as to leave a 
thin slice of old wood at the bottom. 
Then shorten them to two buds, not 
reckoning the bottom one. Dig the 
ground to the depth of 18 inches, make 
the earth fine, and if the soil be stiff, 
take two-thirds of it away, and supply 
its place with light rich mould, or road- 
scrapings. Make a hole with a stick ; 
put in the cutting about 3 inches deep, 
and press the soil lightly round it. 

Cuttings should be put in in a well- 
sheltered spot, and where not too much 
sun comes. The soil should be kept 
moist, for which purpose soap-suds 
will do as well as any other liquid 
manure.—C, A., Nov. 5. 


ling. 
A rule extra. 
neous but useful. 


As soil and cli- 
mate are favour- 
able, so does the 
produce in- 
crease, 

And so. does 
man’s wit and 
energy decrease, 


Sores always 
smart; and old 
wounds, if not 
cut away and 
smoothed over, 
are always rank- 


A man who gets 
into debt may be 
likened to an 
over-fruited 
Vine, or worked- 
out ground, for 
he has _ fore- 
stalled the fruit 
of his labour, 
and will either 
cheat his credi- 
tors by death, or 
must retrench to 
recover his 
former position. 
Greediness 
brings its own 
punishment, 


A good educa- 
tion when young, 
and a goodstart, 
are better than 
an increased 
patrimony. 


Fears of disap- 
pointment are 
oft the best 
stimulus for 
an enterprising 
mind, 


Home Correspondence. 
Fern Cases.—I was much pleased lately with some 


Fern cases (some being miniature greenhouses, some 
mere bell-glasses) placed on a landing in a house. 
Mentioning them, I was requested to ask about their 
management, and received the following answer. “Do 
not imagine it @ difficult thing to have fine cases of 
plants. The soil is the first point; get good peat, with 
plenty of white sand in it, and mix with it about a third 
part rotten leaf mould; a bottom of the case must be 
well drained with small stones, &c. Water plentifully 
when the plants are first planted, but never after till 
you see by certain signs that itis wanted. The cases 
vary in price, a zine worker and glazier might build 
one very cheap ; it should be a small greenhouse, with 
one door to shut very close—hermetical sealing is quite 
unnecessary. The usual temperature of a sitting room 
is quite sufficient, or even of an entrance hall. Do not 
anticipate difficulties, and if you succeed you will be 
much pleased.” The largest cases which I saw were 
perhaps 3 feet long, the interior was laid out in the 
form of a Lilliputian rockery. Edgar Montagu, Lust- 
leigh, Newton, Devon. 

Heating: Polmaise: Vineries.—I am about to erect 
a Vinery 16 feet by 30 feet, with a lean-to roof. Will 
you kindly tell me what angle you consider best for the 
roof? and, next, what is the best mode of heating? 
My gardener and I say “ Polmaise,” and he has had 
considerable experience elsewhere. I have one small 
house heated by hot water ; another by the old flue ; 
and two pits, 24 feet by 10 feet each, by one Pol- 
maise apparatus ; by means of lids we can regulate the 
bottom and top heat of both, and get any amount re- 
quired. The floor of the apparatus is 6 feet 3 inches 


below the floor of the houses. In my new house I 
think of going deeper. Now, there is an ominous 
silence about Polmaise, as though it did not answer ; 
there may be objections that I know nothing of ; with 
me vegetation is very healthy, and the flavour of the 
fruit— Strawberries, Melons, Tomatoes— remarkably 
good; we grow the latter as bushes, in pots, and have 
fruit 12 inches in circumference. Some say they can- 
not get up the heat with Polmaise ; with a small ap- 
paratus and little coal, we can get up and maintain 
stove heat, I wish to know what real objection there 
is to it before I commit myself further? In the con- 
struction of the roof, I think of using no putty, as it 
becomes loose in a few years; but I shall glaze on 
rafters 18 inches apart, putting a strip of India-rubber 
down the edge, then the glass; on this another strip of 
India-rubber, and screw on a strip of wood above all. 
Instead of overlapping, the glass will “butt,” with a 
thin strip of India-rubber between the edges. I think 
of ventilating with sliding sashes, back and front ; 
these will run, not in a groove which holds wet and 
rubbish, but on a strip, with a groove in thesash. The 
alternate ones will open, with one action, Now, here I 
wish to ask your advice : my gardener says we should 
have alternate sashes on the roof to slide down, for 
sometimes with a cold northerly wind, though the Vines 
might require air, he should be afraid to open the back 
lights. Will you kindly give me your opinion on this 
point? With the roof to open, may not the perpen- 
dicular lights at the back be fixed? E.G. B. [If Pol- 
maise succeeds with you, by all means persevere in its 
use. The slope of the roof is immaterial; 35° is a 
good angle. No doubt it is very inconvenient to be 
obliged to open the back lights of a Vinery in cold north 
winds, if the growth is not almost over. ] 

Aichmea fulgens.— W hat is the best mode of treating 
this plant after it has flowered? Mr, Appleby, in some 
botanical periodical, recommends cutting down the 
plant, to encourage the suckers. I observed at Chats- 
worth very large specimens of this plant with very 
numerous shoots, and the practice there is not to cut 
down the old plant that has flowered. One which I cut 
down has produced but one weak shoot ; one which I 
have left is making two or three shoots, and is alto- 
gether in a better condition. I should observe, how- 
ever, that it originally was a stronger specimen than 
that which was cut down, Dodman. 

Introduction of Novelties,—I enclose a few seeds, 
the produce of some found in the crop of a pigeon shot 
in North America. The plant is very like the common 
Searlet-runner Bean, with a dull flower, but the seed 
vessel is very ornamental, from its bright red colour 
when advancing to maturity. Might not many interest- 
ing plants be thus introduced by the ornithologists 
during their shooting excursions? NV. S. H., Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Cayenne Pepper.—As no one has answered your 
correspondent’s enquiries respecting the best mode of 
making cayenne pepper, I send you a short way of 
reducing the pods to powder. The chilies or capsicums 
must be quite ripe before using them ; let them be laid 
before the fire an hour or two to dry crisp, so that they 
will easily break by pinching with the finger and thumb, 
not so near as to burn them. When dry, pound them 
in an iron mortar, which had better be warmed by the 
fire also, to insure perfect dryness. The operator must 
be careful of his eyes and nose, and also to wash hie 
fingers well after the pepper is made. I use a wooden 
cover over the mortar, but still there will be a quantity 
of impalpable dust escape, which is very annoying till 
one gets used to it. Grinding will not do, as the seeds 
containing so much oil constantly clog a mill, and the 
pepper cannot even be made so fine as by pounding. 
By the above method I can make cayenne pepper as 
fine as Scotch snuff without sifting. The best way is to 
make a little at a time, enough to last a month or so, 
as pepper will not be so high in flavour kept long in 
powder. Chili pods will keep for years, if hung in thick 
bags in a dry place. G. R.—I have not used any 
Cayenne pepper in my house for many years, but what 
I have grown and prepared myself. My method is very 
simple and easy. I Jay the Capsicum upon tin plates, 
or pans (the shape and size is immaterial), and place 
them before a fire, or on the hot sides of a grate, or a 
hot hearth, or in some other way, the most convenient 
to myself at the time, to dry. When crisp, I break the 
Capsicums down altogether, and then they grind easily 
and cleanly. In the process, the pulp is dried up, and 
it grinds freely with the skin, or rind, and seeds. The 
only attention required in the process, is to watch and 
see that the colour of the Capsicum is preserved ; for 
if they are suffered to burn, or even to be scorched, the 
quality is so far injured, if not destroyed. The kinds 
of Capsicums I grow for this purpose, are the Bird 
Peppers of the East Indies, and the Hen Peppers of the 


West Indies, as the most pungent sorts ; for taste and 
strength are everything to the stomach, whilst colour is 
everything to the eye. The larger kinds of Capsicums 
may be considered as more ornamental on the plants 
when growing; but then the fleshy part should be cut 
out before drying, as it has no strength, and would only 
add to the quantity, and lessen the quality, in the same 
proportion. I inclose a small sample from my supply 
of the present year ; it will afford a specimen of its ap- 
pearance, if not, of its quality, for the aromatic flavour 
may be deteriorated in its transit through the post, but 
even that might be partly recovered by a little care and 
attention. R. W. [Very good Pepper; but our cor- 
respondents should add a little salt to their prepara~ 
tions. Pepper so treated keeps better and tastes better. ] 
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Cyrtoceras reflenum and multiforum, — Will any 
one who may have been successful in the cultivation of 
these two stove plants oblige me with an account of 
their treatment; 1 have frequently seen them in dif- 
ferent collections, I but never yet saw them approach 
anything like perfection. 7. B., Oct 29. 

“ Witch Knots” in Forest Trees.—In one of your 
late numbers we had a woodcut and description of a 
curious montrosity in a Geranium, which was soon 
followed by a dissertation on the subject by my friend 
Mr. Beaton. Such freaks of Nature are not very rave 
among Geraniums ; but my present business is not with 
them. Nevertheless, the subject reminded me of another 
curious freak, the cause of which I should be glad to 
Jearn from yourself, or some of your contributors, I 
allude to the buzle or knot, or whatever it may be 
called, that sometimes appears in forest trees, and at a 


distance looks like a nest, or number of nests. It is 
most common in the Birch and wild Cherry, but chiefly 
in the former; and I have seen it also in the Elm, 
The country people, in some districts, call them ‘* Witch 
Kuots.”’ I have noticed a tendency of the kind in dwarf 
bush trained Morello Cherries, though not to a degree 
to resemble a magpie’s nest, asin the Birch. Query. 
the cause, and how accounted for ? Quercus. 

Potatoes.—The following is an account of the pro- 
duce of two Potatoes, grown by Mr. Stewart, gardener 
to the Marquis of Londonderry, They were cut into 
24 sets, and planted in the first week in May in a drill 
12 yards long, with two barrowfuls of manure. They 
were soiled up once with a garden hoe, but received no 
other attention. When taken up on Saturday, the 
2d inst., the produce was found to be 15 stones 7 lbs., 
or 217 lbs., all eatable Potatoes, the greater part of 
which weighed from 1 1b. to 2lbs. each, and eight of them 
14 lbs. All are free from disease, and otherwise excel- 
lent for table use. Michael Burke, Wynyard-park 
Gardens, Durham. 

Sowing and Protecting Early Peas. —This being the 
very best time for putting in the first erop of Peas, I 
would recommend them to be sown on a southern 
border, and also on a northern aspect, both at the same 
time, This insures success either in inclement or mild 
winters, and sometimes both crops are preserved. In 
open compartments, let the ground be ridged | yard 
wide ; sow both on the southern and northern sides of 
the ridges. 
ten chances to one that those on the cold side will be 
protected, whilst those on the sunny side, deprived of 
snow, will be destroyed by frost. In mild weather 
dredge soot between them, in order to ward off slugs, 
&e. Sink a pot or pitcher, greased with good lard and 
half filled with water, into the earth up to.the brim, as 
soon as the Peas are sown ; this will trap all mice, and 
a cat’s skin, neatly stuffed, will frighten the birds. 
J. Hardy, Nov. 4. 

Lymexyion navale.—The important fact published in 
your Paper relating to the reappearance of this insect, 
will render any remarks upon the economy of this 
formidable enemy of our dockyards interesting to many 
of your readers, This beetle appears to have been for 
a long time known as an inhabitant of the British isles, 
it having been recorded in 1802 as a native by Stewart 
in his “ Natural History,” and a few years after by Dr. 
Turton. From that time until the appearance of Mr. 
Curtis’s 8th volume of “ British Entomology,” no record 
seems to have been made of its appearance. In that 
work a good figure is given of the female taken by 
Mr. J. H. Griesbach, in Windsor Forest, on an old 
Oak tree, in July 1829. To those who are inte- 
rested in the adaptation of anatomical structure to 
special purposes, the mouth of this beetle, as ex- 
hibited by Mr. Curtis, in the plate referred to 
(382), affords an admirable example; the jaws being 
formed for cutting and boring, in an extraordinary 
manner. The palpi of the male are branched like coral, 
and hang like tassels on either side of the mouth ; those 
of the female, however, are very simple. This distine- 
tion, no doubt, indicates some difference in their 
economy, which is, probably, at present unknown. As 
“J. O. W.” has taken no notice of the males, are we to 
infer that he is ignorant of their peculiar streeture, 
and that all the specimens he obtained were females ? 
From the destructive effects of this insect, every point 
in its economy ought to be thoroughly investigated; if 
that of the male differs from the habits of the female, 
possibly the former may be attached to flowers, and 
thus a decoy might be discovered for them. An allied 
insect (Hy/ecetus Dermestoides), with equally curious 
feelers, is also figured and described by Mr. Curtis, in 
Vol. 14, pl. 654 ; this insect attacks old Birch Trees, and 
was found in some numbers, in 1836, by Mr. T. Des- 
vignes and others, in Sherwood Forest, flying round | 
an old tree at noon. This beetle, however, inhabits the | 
living trees, while the Lymexylon breeds in fallen or | 
dead Oak. ‘J. O. W.” surmises that Mr. Griesbach’s | 
Specimen might have flowa from Oak timber brought 
up the river ; even then the greater probability would 
be that it flew from British Oak. I consider, however, 
that this specimen affords much better ground for 
establishing the species as indigenous, than the mere 
description of the larva which subsequently convinced 
3. O. W.” Alpha, 

Vine Culture.—There is a point in Vine-growing on 
which I should like the opinion of some of your corre- 
Spondents. It is, “ How long ought Vines to be kept 
in a state of excitement after the fruit is cut?’ Can 
they, in any instance, be the better for such treatment ? 
At this place there are three Vineries, The first we 


Commenced to force in January; the last got little or 


no fire-heat. In the first house there were Pines till 
within the last fortwight, and the Vines have as yet lost 
very few of their leaves, scarcely any. In the second 
house, Grapes ripen in August ; there have been Pines 
all summer, but this house is so far different from the 
former, that instead of taking out the Pines, we turn 
out the Vines at the time of wintering; but this has not 
yet been done this autumn, In the last house there is 
still a quantity of Grapes, but the Vines are getting into 
“ the sear and yellow leaf,’ while those in the second 
house are, comparatively speaking, green; evidently 
because the house has been kept warm. As the fruit is 
now all cut, is it better to turn out the Vines at once, 
protecting them in frosty weather, or to leave them 
until the leaves are ready to drop? My own opinion 
is, that after the fruit is thoroughly ripe and cut, 
the sooner Vines ave exposed the better, or then, I 
apprehend, their time for rest is considerably shortened. 
Inquirer, Nov 2. 

Rivers’ Double-bearing Raspberry.—Having received, 
two years since, a dozen of Mr. Rivers’ new late-bearing 
Raspberry ; this year they have produced an abundant 
crop of very large and fine fruit, and if this weather 
continues, I should think the fruit will continue till 
nearly the end of this month ; it is far more prolific 
than the old double-bearing Raspberry, and the fruit is 
finer. Dodman. 

Creepers.—I have lately been presented with some 
West Indian seeds by a person who was not a botanist ; 
several of them E have raised, and some are now in 
flower, and amongst others ‘ Clitoria ternatea”’ (called 
Blue Creeper). The flowers, both of the blue and 
white varieties, are quite as fine as those represented as 
“Clitoria ternatea major” in Paxton’s Magazine of 
Botany, where they are stated to be natives of New 
Holland, which I cannot but think is a mistake. [It is 
found in all warm countries.] Ipomoea mutabilis (pre- 
sented as Blue Convolvulus), I have now in most beau- 
tiful blossom ; and why it is not more cultivated, I 
cannot imagine, for it is one of the finest creepers in 
existence, with pale ultramarine flowers of 33 inches in 
diameter. Seven or eight of these open each day, and, 
contrasted with Ipomeea Horsfalliz, and I. ficifolia, 
make a charming sight. Can you tell me what the bota- 
nical name of a Cueurbitaceous plant, with yellow flowers, 
palmate serrated foliage, and very rough fruit, as yet 


In case of long frost and snow, there are|in an unripe state, and about’5 or 6 inches long, is? 


[Momordica Balsamina.] The seed was given to me as 
the “ Monkey Creeper.” I have also the “ Crab’s-eye 
Creeper,’ the “ Puppy-eye Creeper,” and many others, 
which, perhaps, you may know by their local names, as 
well as their botanical. [No.] Some seeds were given 
with the names “ purple cephalies,” “ white cephalies,” 
“ striped cephalies,? “ yellow cephalic.”” I presume 
there are species of Cephaelis. And if you can give 
me any information as to the true names of those I 
have mentioned, I should be much obliged. T. D. H., 
Hythe, Nov. 13,. [We are unable to furnish the in- 
formation required. ] 

Wintering Half Hardy Plants.—I tried the following 
method last winter, and found it most successful. Having 
many good plants of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Cupheas, 
&e., which I did not like to lose, and having no proper 
place to winter them in, I dug a hole under a south 
wall,* and placed in it a common Cucumber frame, 
banking up turft outside to within 2 or 3 inches of the 
top, and abont a foot thick at the bottom, shelving up 
to nothing above ;-this kept the plants perfectly during 
the last severe winter without even a single mat beiag 
put on once ; and amongst the subjects thus preserved 
were many scarlet Geraniums put there purposely to 
try whether they would stand the severity of the 
winter in this situation as well as those ina house. I 
found no difference, and I think I may say with truth 
that I did not lose one. I must state, however, that I 
kept the lights lifted on all favourable opportunities ; 
the pots rested on bricks, and to this, together with 
the admittance of fresh air, and keeping the plants 
almost without water, I attribute the great success 
that attended my efforts. EZ. X., near Braintree, Esseu. 

The Smoke Plant.—One of your subscribers asks 
what is “the Smoke plant 2” and he sends you a speci- 
men of it, but so bruised up that you could not*recog- 
nise it; probably it was a piece of Fumitory, F'wme a 
Terre (French), or (Latin) Fumus Terre, the Smoke of 
the Earth (English). Your correspondent is probably 
a good observer, and has found that when a sod of 
Fumaria officinalis is drawn out of the ground, the stalks 
near the roots have a strong smoky smell, and yield 
“the smoke” to the name. The branch sent to you 
being very much crushed adds to the probability that 
this is the plant, as the Fumitories are exceedingly suc- 
culent and easily bruised. The rapidity with which this 
plant springs up in newly dug rich soil has beenthoughtto 
be the origin of its name, but the hawt-gout of the roots 
and the root-branches is so strong and remarkable as to 
leave no doubt why the name is given. The experi- 
ment of smelling them may be tried, as “ Fumitory 
rank” is a well known and plentiful weed ever since 
Shakspeare’s time. Richard, Rath Lee, Cork. [What 
we received was not a Fumitory. ] 

The Smoke Plant: Open Fire-places. — In reply 
to your inquiry, at page 696, I beg to state that 
the Smoke Plant does emit what looks like smoke on 


* It is contrary to the general way, the north side being con- 
sidered best, but I have found that when the plants in a pit, 
having a north aspect, once get damp (and they will do so in 
foggy weather, do what you will) it is almost impossible to get 
them dry, and then they invariably rot off, 

+ Itis best to put a brick or tile up edgeways against the 
frame, as this preserves the wood, 
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pressure ; and this is its chief curiosity. The flowers 
are very minute, and had, perhaps, fallen off ; the plant 
is not a creeper, but very upright. The lady, who had 
it sont her trom abroad, keeps it in a window, which, 
probably, makes it sickly. For a window-gardener 
she is most assiduous and intelligent, and her idea that 
it might be worth something, as a curiosity, inclined 
me to make the inquiry, as that would be most im- 
portant to her. And as I am on a charitable subject 
(and I rejoice to see your kindness in these respects), 
could you suggest the best economical fire-place, or 
open stove for a sitting-room in the institution of which 
I send a report. The room being united to the rest of 
the house by a passage, and the rooms in that house 
being chiefly appropriated to constant invalids, the 
number of fires needs much supply of air, and we sup- 
pose that is the reason the high chimney of this room 
has been very apt to smoke; the air coming down for 
the supply. We have accordingly been of Tate obliged 
to have a stove ; but this is neither so comfortable nor 
so healthy for invalids as an open fire-place ; and need. 
ing a new one, and our funds being very low, we are 
most anxious not to spend money needlessly, We have 
a very tolerable sized garden attached to this institution 
for the sake of the sufferers’ exercise, in which we are 
indebted to many of your suggestions for improvement. 
During the Potato famine we grew quantities of Jeru- 
salem Artichokes ; but they are not now much liked 
there—for what should we sell them in exchange for 
Potatoes? A Subscriber. [The most economical and 
very best open grates we have seen are an admirable 
kind manufactured by Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn-street, to 
whom we advise you to apply. We use them ourselves, 
and find them faultless. ] 

Green Ginyer.—I am surprised in these times of 
luxury that this is not grown for the market, seein 
that it is one of the principal ingredients of a goo 
currie. JI believe it is easily grown im the tan of a 
Pine stove. Hadjee Allee, (61, Boston-place), who is 
the celebrated compounder of Indian dishes, lamented, 
when serving a dinner consisting of a variety of curries 
given by Colonel Ludlow at the Oriental Club, that he 
could not do his employer justice or himself eredit for 
want of green Ginger, and green Cocoa nuts. Now 
the first might be easily and cheaply grown for the 
London market, one should suppose to the delight of 
the lovers of currie ; the green Cocoa nuts, I snppose, 
are unattainable, unless indeed the West India mail 
steamers brought them im addition to the cargoes of 
Pines. Dodman. 

Manure for Potatoes.—I see in your Paper (quoted 
from the Economist of October 19), a method of pre- 
paring manure for Potatoes, according to which the 
dung (stable-dung and vegetable compost) was mixed 
with one. fourth or one-fifth of quick lime. Is not that 
an excellent way of getting rid of the ammonia, equal 
to the bleaching system, by exposing it to sun, wind, — 
and rain? Timothy Clod, Forfarshire. [Yes. Bat ag 
ammonia is undoubtedly injurious to the Potato erop 
the object of the writer is, we presume, to do exactly 
what you deseribe.] 

4Eschynanthus pulcher.—We have a plant here in 
our stove of this Aischynanthus, growing in a 10-inch 
pot, and covering a cylindrical wire trellis 3 feet high 
and 5 feet in cireumference, with no less than 460 ex- 
panded flowers on it. This is the second time it has 
favoured us with its beautiful and curious flowers this 
year, proving it to be not only a first-rate plant for 
competition, but excellent for the winter garden. 
J. M'‘Pherson, Reswallie, Forfarshire, Nov, 8. 

Conveyance of Water.—Would any of your readers 
kindly give the result of their experience, as to the 
best method of bringing water from a spring, one mile 
distant, with a good fall? Would gutta percha tubing 
last underground? The water is required for the use 
of a village containing 500 inhabitants. Country Curate, 
Brandon, Nov. 14. 


Rebteto, 
The Sugar Planter's Manual, being a Treatise on the 
Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar-cane. By W. 
J. Evans, M.D., 8vo, pp. 244. London, 1847. — 


The Practical Sugar Planter; a complete Account of 
the Cultivation and Manufacture of the Sugar Cane. 
By Leonard Wray., 8vo, pp. 415. London, 1848. 

The Manufacture of Sugar in the Colonies and at 
Home, chemically considered. By John Scoffern, 
M.B., 8vo, pp. 160. London, 1849. 

Copies of Report and Correspondence on the subject of 
Dr. John Scoffern’s Patent for Refining Sugar. ur 
sented to Parliament, 14th August, 1850. Fo », 
pp. 18. 

THERE is no part of the manufacture of sugar which 
stands more in need of chemical aid than the purifica- 
tion of the cane-juice, and the separation of the azotised 
impurities ; it will be interestiug to ge a little further 
yet into the details of this part of the subject, as, we 
shall then be better able to show the exact position of 
the manufacture at the present time, pointing out the 
difficulties which surround the sugar-boiler, and the 
remedies which have been proposed to aid him. 

Unfortunately the juice of the Sugar-cane does not 
merely contain one form of azotised matter, which may 
be precipitated and thrown down in the insoluble form 
by some simple process, but, on the contrary, it con- 
tains at least three; and, besides, these substances are, 
as is well known, very liable to undergo change and 
modification, their properties) being altered either by 
spontaneous decomposition or by the_action of a variety 
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of other substances. In its fresh state, cane-juice ap- | where it rewains until the drainage of the molasses is} the subject, and the Government, in vindication 
pears to contain albumen, gluten, and caseine, or some | sufficiently complete to admit of its shipment.” Helof the steps which have been taken to caution 
similar substance. The first of these is readily sepa-| remarks respecting the cooling of the syrup: “Had, manufacturers against using the process with. 


rated from the juice by mere exposure to heat, which 
coagulates it, and causes it to separate in the solid 
form asascum. The gluten appears to be chiefly held 
in solution by acid matter, and is consequently thrown 
down by the addition of lime or some other base ; but 
the third azotised matter is not precipitated by either 
of these means ; it remains in the purified cane-juice, 
and interferes greatly with its evaporation and the 
manufacture of the sugar, Sugar-boilers are well 
aware that there are two distinct substances to be 
separated in the clarifiers, and, indeed, they not un- 
frequently effect it by two distinct operations ; first of 
all, heating the juice, to cause the coagulation of the 
albumen, and then adding lime to precipitate the gluten. 

There are many practical difficulties which interfere 
with the use of lime, and which renders its, action far 
from complete and perfect. The desired effect will 
not be produced unless rather more lime is added than 
is necessary to combine with the acid matter present in 
the juice ; and, at the same time, an excess of lime is 
hurtful. Free acid matter causes the subsequent de- 
struction of some of the sugar, and tends to keep a por- 
tion of gluten in solution ; whilst free lime likewise 
causes the destruction of sugar, gives the syrup a dark 
colour, and eannot be easily separated when once in the 
Syrup. Lime does not act thoroughly in purifying cane- 
juice, unless the mixture is heated up to the. boiling 
point, this perhaps in part depends on the expulsion of 
ammonia set free by the lime ; but the juice must not 
he permitted actually to boil, because, if it does, the 
Scum of azotised matters precipitated by the action of 
the lime will be broken up and diffused throughout the 
liquid again, and could then only be separated with 
Sxeat difficulty, and by very complete filtration, This 
precipitation of the gluten may be effected by either 
potash or soda quite as completely as by lime, but the 
latter is preferred, because the compounds whieh it 
forms with most vegetable acids are nearly insoluble, 
and because the presence of soluble alkaline salts in the 
clarified juice would greatly interfere with its. subse- 
quent concentration ; they would tend to diminish the 
yield of evystalliue sugar, and to increase the propor- 
tion of molasses. We must confess. that the chemical 
explanations offered by the various authors who have 
Written on the manufacture of sugar, as to the use of 

me, and the precise mode in which it acts, are far from 
Satisfactory ; after all that, has been done, there yet 
remains a great deal to be explained, and a great deal 
to La bah whe the explanation of which would 
proba’ ad to important improvements in the 
manufacture, : : 

When the right quantity of time has been added, and 
the separation of the scum has been carefully per- 
formed, the, clarified juice is then transferred to the 
evaporating vessels. There are generally five of them, 
through all of which the juice successively passes, enter- 
ing the first as it comes from the clarifiers, and leaving 
the fifth as a concentrated syrup. During the whole 
of this process, the juice is constantly skimmed, to 
remove the impurities which continue to precipitate and 
Separate in the form of scum, If the object of the 
manufacturer is to obtain common Muscovado sugar, 
he Carries on the concentration of the syrup until he 
judges that it is in a state to crystallise, when it is 
transferred to. the coolers, in which it is cooled rapidly, 
aud allowed to crystallise, being stirred about from 
time to time to aid its granulation, When the syrup is 
completely cooled, it is found that a portion of the 
crystallisable sugar has separated in the solid form, 
whilst the remainder, together with the unerystallisable 
Sugar, or that, which hag, been injured, with a consider- 
able quantity of impurity, is left in the fluid state 3 the 
whole is then allowed to drain, so that the fluid part 
May run off, constituting the molasses, after which the 
Taw sugar is fit for exportation. ; 

In the crystallisation of the sugar from the syrup the 
Same want of attention to. the physical conditions which 
ought to regulate the process may be observed, as is 
evident in many other parts of the process. When 
Syrup 1s cooled very slowly, the sugar crystallises in 
large and regular erystals ; but a great portion of un-. 
crystallisable sugar is enclosed in the cavities which 
are formed between the crystals, It is found that if 
the mass of hot, syrup. is, large, and it is left perfectly 
quiet, so that it may eool very slowly, the resulting 
Sugar 1s not obtained in a convenient commercial form, 
or one suitable for the further operation of the refiner 
hence ut is always the eustom to agitate the syrup, so 
as to disturb the erystallisation, and obtain a small 
granular crystallisation ; when this is properly done 
the crystallisable sugary separates in regular grains, and 
it is comparatively easy subsequently to drain off the 
molasses from it. The sugar makers, however, are not 
content with agitating the syrup, but also, with the view 
of saving time, they cool the syrup in large flat cisterns 
or coolers, so arranged as to be exposed to the cooling 
influence of a current of fresh air playing over the 
surface of the syrup, and rapidly chilling it. By so doing 
it is very probable that they save time, but it is certainly 
done at the sacrifice of the sugar, which is thus obtained 
in such a condition that the molasses can only be sepa- 
Fated from it with great difficulty. Dr. Evans thus 

escribes this part of the process : “ When the mass of 

Sugar and molasses has become sufficiently cooled, it is 

dug out of the cooler, shovelled into a bucket or some 

other vessel, carried into the curing house, and there 

thrown into the hogshead as if it were so much manure, | 
Rewer) 


the planter intended to convert the cane-juice into 
dough or bird-lime, he could scarcely have invented a 
more successful method of accomplishing his purpose ; 
but, to obtain sugar, a more ill-judged method, or one 
more defective in principle, could not be employed.” 

Those vegetable principles which the plant secretes, 
and which are present in the cane-juice together with 
the sugar, as it runs from the mill, are but very imper- 
fectly separated from it in all these operations ; and the 
difficulties attending the latter part of the process, and 
which extend to the labours of the sugar refiner, are in 
great measure to be traced to the imperfect manner in 
which the first part of the operation is effected. Even 
when the separation of the scum in the clarifier has 
been very complete, and just the right proportion of 
lime has been added, there yet remains a considerable 
quantity of azotised matter analogous to caseine, which 
gradually and partially separates fvom the syrup during 
its subsequent concentration im the five evaporating- 
pans. A great deal of injury is caused to the sugar 
during the evaporation of the syrup, from the two-fold 
influence of the impurities which it contains and the 
high temperature to which it is exposed ; this leads to 
the formation of a large quantity of unerystallisable 
sugar, and tothe discolouration of the syrup, which gra- 
dually darkens in colour as it becomes stronger and 
richer in saccharine matter. Two very important im- 
provements in the manufacture of sugar took place when 
the vacuum-pan and the use of animal charcoal were 
introduced. By the use of the former the manufac- 
turer is enabled to evaporate the syrup at a tempera- 
ture much below that which would be required in an 
Open evaporator ; and thus the evil effects of exposing 
the syrup to a high temperature are greatly 
diminished. By the use of animal charcoal as a filtering 
material, the dark colour of the concentrated syrup is 
removed, and at the same time that it does this it likewise 
removes the greater part of the impurities, whether 
azotised or saline, which remain in the juice; the in- 
troduction of this powerful purifying agent is perhaps 
the greatest step which has yet been made, 

The chief desideratum at the present time appears to 
be an improved mode of removing the azotised matters 
from the juice, easily applied, rapid in action, and more 
perfect than the mode now employed. The other diffi- 
culties may, for the most part, be met and overcome by 
the means already at the disposal or within the reach of 
the sugar boiler ; but he has no perfect method of re- 
moving at once the whole of the azotised watter which 
the juice contains. From time to time various schemes 
have been proposed, but however plausible and complete 
when tried upon a small scale, they have generally 
failed when tested in the manufactory, or have been 
soon abandoned from some practical difficulty as great 
as that they were originally proposed to remedy. 
Amongst the substances recommended were oxide 
of zine, alum, sulphate of alumina, and sub-acetate of 
lead; these, and a variety of other substances, were 
proposed as finings or precipitating agents in the puri- 
fication of cane-juice, aud also in clarifying syrup, as 
effected) by the sugar refiner, the two operations being, 
in fact, nearly identical. It would be foreign to our 
object to go into the consideration of these and many 
similar schemes ; we shall merely advert to the use of 
lead as a purifier, especially in the mode patented and 
advocated by Dr. Scoffern. 

The azotised matters present in the sap or juices of 
plants, may be very perfectly precipitated by solutions 
of certain metallic salts, such as corrosive sublimate, 
and sub-acetate of lead ; this fact has been long known, 
and no doubt would have been practically used, had it 
not been for the highly poisonous nature of such salts, 
and the extreme difficulty, not to say impossibility, of 
completely removing all trace of them from the juice they 
were employed to clarify, and the consequent chance 
of rendering the sugar produced poisonous, or, at least, 
unwholesome. Some years since, in 1839, a patent was 
taken out by Messrs. Gwynne, for the purification of 
cane-juice, and refining of syrup, by the use of a solu- 
tion of sub-acetate of lead; and it was proposed to add 
a portion of biphosphate of lime to the clarified liquid, 
for the purpose of separating any lead which might re- 
main in solution, and which, when thus precipitated in 
an insoluble form, might be removed from the liquid’ by 
a second filtration. The practical difficulties appear, 
however, to have been considerable, and even with the 
greatest care, the chance of the sugar containing lead 
was very great. 

Tn Dr, Scoffern’s patent, a new mode of precipitating 
the excess of lead is proposed, the process being based 
on the fact that a solution of lead may be perfectly pre- 
cipitated by the action of sulphurous acid gas ; and it is 
stated, that even if a portion of the salt of lead thus 
formed, should by any chance remain in the sugar, it 
would be in the state of an insoluble, and therefore 
perfectly harmless compound. There is no doubt 
whatever that the impurities in the cane-juice or 
syrup may be readily and most perfectly precipitated, 
by the addition of a small quantity of the sub-acetate 
of lead ; and it consequently follows, that if by the use of 
sulphurous acid gas, the presence of lead in the sugar, 
or, at least, its presence in a hurtful form, can be 
guarded against with certainty, the new process must 
be a very great improvement upon all previous methods, 
Doubts, however, have been raised respecting the safe- 
ness of the process in a sanitary point of view; a 
great deal of correspondence has taken place on 


out good evidence of the pradence of so doing, have 
) published the reports of six scientific men to whom 
they referred the subject for consideration. The 
quantity of acetate of lead employed is so small that 
we may altogether pass over the question, what effeet 
is produced by the acetic acid thus introduced into the 
syrup, though it is obvious that it must do some harm 3 
the only question of real practical importance is, 
whether the excess of lead can be separated in so 
effectual a manner by the patent method, that the pro- 
cess can be used with safety to the public, 

The report of the three chemists appointed by 
Government is a very curious document, and contains 
several important facts. Previous to examining samples 
of the patent sugar, they took the precaution of ana- 
lysing good specimens of the ordinary muscovado 
Sugars of commerce ; they found in these minute traces 
of lead, and also copper. The quantity it is true was 
very small; but there is no reason that any metallic 
poison should be suffered to enter into the sugar. They 
were both no doubt derived from the vessels employed 
in the manufacture ; the use of white-lead, which is 
very commonly employed to paint the interior surfaces 
of the metal aud other vessels used, is highly objection- 
able. After examining a number of samples of sugar 
prepared by Dr. Seoffern’s process, the Government re- 
porters state, “It appears from the foregoing details, 
that the refined sugar, bastards, and treacle, generally 
acquire a trace of lead from the new process, sufficient 
to be distinguished by chemical tests. The lead appears 
to accumulate in the treacle, but in no case that we 
have had an opportunity of observing, to such an 
amount as would justify us in pronouncing the treacle 
poisonous,” &c. : 

This report was then referred to three competent 
authorities in medieal jurisprudence, for their opinion, 
and they state that the constant use of sugar containing 
a small quantity of lead; such as they assume from 
the chemical report sugar thus prepared may contain, 
“ would be likely to prove highly injurious to health ; 
and in the course of a few months might give rise to 
alarming syptoms of poisoning.” It certainly would 
seem from the evidence of the different persons, both in 
this country and also in the colonies, who have been 
employed to examine the products of the patent pro- 
cess, that they do contain decidedly more lead than 
those made by the old mode, This, however, taken 
alone, is not to be considered as a condemnation of the 
patent, because it is stated that if any lead does aecident- 
ally eseape the filter, and so pass into the sugar or 
treacle, it will not be in a poisonous form, but as a 
harmless insoluble sulphite ; indeed Dr. Scoffern goes so 
far as to assert that itis no more injurious than so much 
chalk. This is in fact purely a medical question, but as 
far as the chemical evidence goes, it certainly does not 
bear out the statement that sulphite of lead is “ insoluble, 
and therefore harmless.” No doubt it is insoluble in 
pure water, but on the other hand it is soluble in, and 
readily acted on by a number of saline solutions; hence 
it is not reasonable to expect that itshould pass through 
the stomach of am animal without being decomposed, 
and the lead being brought into a soluble, and conse- 
quently active state. The process is highly ingenious, 
but we greatly fear that the results of the manufacture 
would be very liable to contain a poxtion of lead; and 
we very much question whether the sulphite of lead is 
a substance which may be taken into the human 
stomach, day after day, even in minute quantities, with 
impunity. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tulip Exhibition for 1851.—The following address 
to the Tulip growers ia the kingdom has been published 
by E. S. Dodwell, Esq., of Derby:—* Gentlemen,—I beg 
to address you, aud to invite you toa conference on 
the subject of the Great Tulip Exhibition for 1851, 
delegated by you, at your late meeting in Manchester, 
to the society I represent. In regular course, after 
receipt of your delegation at the hands of your late 
secretary, Mr. Dixon, I laid the same before the com- 
mittee of the Horticultural Society here; and I am 
gratified to siate that it was received with warm cor- 
diality, and a motion pledging the committee to give it 
all possible support, and a gratuitous accommodation in 
the large hall in which the exhibitions of the society 
are held, with a donation of 5/. to the fuud, was unani- 
mously adopted. J. Edwards, Esq., has directed me to 
place his name on the subscription list for 102; 
T. Adams, Esq, 5.4; Mr. C. Turner, of the Royal 
Nursery, Slough, 5/.; and my own donation, 5/., com- 
pletes 307. IL mention this merely to, claim your at- 
tention to what follows. I propose, therefore, as a 
simple means to this end, the forimation of a committee 
in every city and town, village and floral district, 
throughout the kingdom, Such committee to com- 
municate with the cevtral committee, to canvass for 
subseribers, to report the probable number of exhibitors, 
and génerally to suggest such arrangements as may 
seem most conducive to the snecess of the exhibition 
and let but such committees accept their mission heartily 
and cheerfully, and your work is perfected. Think of 
the aggregate sum when every lover of flowers im the 
length and breadth of the kingdom has contributed his 
(or her, for we love the ladies, and invoke their aid) 5s, 
2s, 6d., 1s. to the fund ; and, gentlemen, let me entreat 
your special attention to the last named sum ; think of 
what is due to humble devotees, think of the pleasure 
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received and conferred. In days gone past it has been 
a theme anda glory to remark, ‘1 took a part in that 
great battle ; I stood to the guns on that bloody day.’ 
Such themes, we hope, are past ; but shall not florists, 
and poor florists, have their theme ? Shall they not 
be permitted to boast, ‘I lent my aid to that great 
work; I helped to achieve that great success Y Surely 
they may, and surely you, gentlemen of the respective 
committees, will give them an opportunity so to par- 
ticipate. Remember the work that engages you; re- 
member the result to be produced, the large sum—the 
aggregation of small sums—the flowers to be brought 
forward, certain to be the best, and indicating the pro- 
gress of the Tulip; remember the great meeting, the 
commingling of ideas, the action of mind upon mind, 
the radiation of knowledge, the interest and regard 
created by reciprocal kind offices, the removal of vague 
ideas and their concomitant distrust; and above all, and 
beyond all, the sympathetic action acknowledged by 
the whole community, in the fact each individual enun- 
ciates, ‘I took part in that great work!’ Gentlemen, 
addressing enthusiasts and devotees, men susceptible of 
the delights of floriculture, and endued with thought, 
and energy, and purpose, I cannot doubt your response ; 
and I entreat of you, therefore (my personal ignorance 
compelling this request), that you will, with the least 
possible delay, communicate to me your proceedings.” — 
Daily News. 

Botanic Garden, Sydney.—We learn from the Sydney 
Herald that this garden is advancing rapidly in im- 
portance under the skilful management of Mr. Charles 
Moore. Mr. William M‘Leay and Dr, Shanks, de- 
puted to inspect the arrangement of a collection of 
plants, according to their natural families, have re- 
ported to the committee that they were much gratified 
on their visit by the progress made by Mr. Moore 
towards his object, and by the neatness and efficiency 
which were apparent in every department of the garden 
which they inspected. Among matters of local interest 
we remark with satisfaction that general colonial in- 
terests are not neglected. Too many such gardens 
become mere appendages to the convenience of a go- 
vernor, and are of no more public value than his ex- 
eellency’s coach. Under Mr. Moore’s superintendence, 
a considerable number of Vine cuttings received from 
Germany have taken root, and are intended for distri- 
bution. In order to encourage the growth of plants 
which are valuable for commercial purposes, he has 
made several distributions of Olive cuttings and plants, 
and noble trees of some of the best variety of the genus 
enable him to supply a large quantity of cuttings with- 
out injury to the standard plants. In proof of the suc- 
cess which may reasonably be expected to attend the 
general cultivation of the Olive, he remarks that it is 
the opinion of highly competent judges that the last 
year’s crop of fruit in this garden was equal both in 
size and quality to anything they had observed in the 
south of Europe. Frequent applications are made 
fer Cotton-seed, Sugar-cane, and exotic fruit trees, 
especially from persons residing in the Moreton Bay 
district, and as each application has been attended to, 
there is every probability that the growth of these 
plants will soon become very general in the northern 
parts of this colony. Mr. Moore complains, however, 
of the scarcity of fresh water on the establishment, the 
supply in dry seasons being limited to a fewcasks per diem 
from the Hyde-park fountain, and causing the loss of 
some rare and beautiful plants. We trust that the 
Legislative Council will see the necessity of devising 
some means by which a direct channel for the convey- 
ance of water to the garden may be effected. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

ParticuLaR attention should be paid to securing as 
much light as possible in all structures containing 
plants ; and where the rafters or roofs are used as 
trellises for climbers, these should be reduced within 
convenient bounds, as the growth of nearly all is or 
ought to be completed, and as the temperature of the 
houses are now reduced to suit the comparatively 
dormant state of the plants at this season. In the con- 
servatory those late autumn flowering creepers which 
were formerly left unpruned, such as Mandevillas and 
Tpomceas, are now sufiiciently ripened for the purpose, 
but little more should be done after removing the 
changed leaves than to prune the weakest shoots; their 
final pruning should be deferred till March or April. 
If larger and stronger shoots are cut now, they are apt 
to commence growing, in spite of the moderate 
temperature, and thus expend the strength which 
ought to be reserved till spring. The shoots of Mau- 
randyas should be considerably reduced in bulk, as they 
are affected by the slightest damp during winter. If 
any of the late growing Passionflowers or other creepers 
impede the ingress of light, they should on this account 
be reduced ; deferring, however, their final pruning 
until they are about to commence their new growth in 
spring. Forcinc Puants.—The free admission of light 
and air is indispensable to these, and especially the 
latter, in order that the plants may be kept moderately 
hardy, and thereby better enabled to bear moving 
about during cold weather. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Seaxate.—The best of all places for forcing this 
vegetable is in the Mushroom-house, as the temperature 
of that is just sufficient, and the very important condi- 
tion—absence of light, is secured without additional 
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trouble. Where any regard is paid to neatness, conve- 
nience, and economy of labour, let the old-fashioned 
way of forcing Seakale by means of pots and fermented 
stable litter be abandoned. ‘The pots are expensive, 
and very liable to be broken ; the litter, if not wanted 
for the linings of dung frames, will make a much better 
manure by being rotted without fermentation—there- 
fore to use it in that way involves a considerable waste. 
Again, it is inconvenient to gather the produce, and to 
see an exposed heap of fermented litter in any part of a 
gentleman’s garden is inconsistent with that perfect 
neatness included in the high order of management 
which ought to pervade all such establishments. Where 
there is not a spare pit with the bottom heat supplied by 
hot water, the most economical method is to make up a 
small bed of Oak leaves, strong enough to ensure a 
bottom heat of about 50°, but not exceeding 55° ; alight 
frame, about 30 inches high, should be placed upon the 
foundation, and filled with 18 inches of soil, such as is 
procurable from an old Melon bed. The plants should 
be taken up with great care, preserving as much as 
possible of the thick fleshy root, as upon the stored up 
nutriment concentrated in it the success of the arti- 
ficial erop very materially depends. The plants should 
then be watered sufficiently to settle the soil about them, 
and the frame covered with shutters and mats, to 
exclude the light. ‘The Seakale forced in this manner 
is decidedly superior to that produced by the ordinary 
method, being firmer in texture and shorter in its 
growth; it is also a much easier matter either to 
examine its progress or to gather it for use. By plant- 
ing the roots 4 inches apart, a superficial yard will pro- 
duce six or eight dishes ; and if the roots are preserved 
after removal, and laid in till spring, by picking off all 
the buds but one, they make good sets for another 
season. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

Amongst the numerous exotic plants used for sum- 
mer and autumn decoration, there are many which will 
survive the winter with very slight protection. All 
such should now be carefully guarded, as they will 
materially diminish the quantity of plants to be pro- 
vided for planting out next spring ; and for this excel- 
lent reason, in making a Selection of plants for flower 
garden purposes, preference should be given to the 
kinds above referred to. Under this head will fall 
Gladiolus, Sparaxis, and many other Cape of Good Hope 
bulbs ; with a great variety of deciduous and half 
deciduous herbaceous plants, such as Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons, Salvia patens, Stachys, Lobelia pro- 
pinqua and others; and also some shrubby and 
sub-shrubby plants, as Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and the 
more tender varieties of tea-scented and other Roses. 
The material we usually employ for this purpose is 
decayed tan, or half decomposed leaves, laid over the 
surface of the soil as a mulching two or three inches 
thick. Whatever be used for this purpose, it should be 
such as is least liable to absorb and retain moisture. 
Many use sawdust or dry leaves for this purpose, and 
conceal their unsightly appearance by covering with a 
little soil, but old tan is more convenient, equally 
serviceable, and forms a very congenial top-dressing in 
spring. Other plants of a shrubby or sub-shrubby 
character (as Roses, and the more tender varieties of 
Pentstemon and Antirrhinum), in addition to a slight 
mulching for the preservation of the root, require some 
sort of a shelter to preserve their branches ; the neatest 
material for this purpose is the prunings of evergreens, 
stuck into the ground round about them, as at a short 
distance they are not distinguishable from the plants 
themselves. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Pras anp Bzans.—Those who reside in favourable 
localities, should now make a sowing of these vegetables, 
with the hopes of obtaining a very early crop. The 
seeds should be sown on the leeward side of low ridges, 
the crowns of which will protect the young plants from 
cold winds, and the hollows between will aid in keeping 
the soil dry. Some chopped Furze, or other similar 
material, should be sown along with the seed, to prevent 
the depredations of mice. A dwarf variety of Pea, 
such as Bishop’s Longpod, will be found very suitable 
for the purpose; and of Beans, the Dwarf Fan will be 
found hardy and prolific. There is a chance, in warm 
dry localities, that these early sowings will produce good 
crops, a prospect which is sufficient warrant for the 
expenditure in seed and labour; but in medium or late 
situations, the chance of success is very small. In the 
latter case, there is less trouble, and more certainty, by 
sowing in boxes or turves early in spring, and planting 


them out with a slight shelter towards the end of | 


March. Cauliflowers should be examined every three 
or four days, and those which have arrived at maturity, 
if not required for immediate use, should be lifted when 


dry, and after tying their leaves together, should be laid , 
in by the heels in a sheltered situation, or hung up in) 
an airy shed, where they will be protected from wet | 


and frost. 
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State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Noy. 14, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
Ofthe Earth. 
1 foot|2 feet 


BanoMETER. 


Of the Air. 


Max. | Min. |Max.| Min, | Mean 
30.153 
30,315 
30.248 
30,108 
29.999 


29.909 
30.265 
Sunday . 10 
Monday 11 
Tues. ., 12 
Wed. .. 

Thurs ,, 


30.133 
29.999 


29.980 
30.0'7 | 29,986 
30.248 


7 35: 
30,129 | 46 32. 


30.155 | 30.064 | 63,0 | 94.5 | 43.7 


>2ooe | Moon’s Age. 


Sow 


— | -—— 


478 | 49.1 


Average... 


vy. 8—Rain; very fine; clear; slight frost at night. 
9—Fine; very fine; overcast. 
; cloudy; mld at night. 
eedingly Ane throughout. 
viformly overcast; exceedingly fine; clear; frosty. 
13-—Foggy; ove cast; cloudy; frosty. 
14—Clear and fine; clear aud froaty at night. 
Mean temperature of the week equal to the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Nov. 23, 1850. 


No. of 
Years in 
which it 

Rained, 


Prevailing Winds. 
Greatest | ——————_ 
Quantity 
of Rain. 


Noy. 


Sunday 17 
Mon. 18 
Tues 
Wed, 
Thurs. 
Friday 
Satur. 


Srseonnss 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 2lst, 
1833—therm. 59 deg.; and the lowest on the 18th, 1847—therm 19 deg. 


pee eo 
Notices to Correspondents. 


To our CornEsPONDENTS.—May we beg to be understood that 
we cannot unswrer inquiries privately through the post. We are 
ready to give reasonable information through our columns, 
but we cannot consent to the labour of writing letters. 

ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA: Sub. It is not particular in regard to 
soil; sandy peat and loam will suit it perfectly.} ; 

Back Numpers: Full price will be given for Nos. 49 and 50 for 
1848, 

Booxs: F 7 R, “Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Gaiden” will furnish the information you seek for; or the 
articles published at pp. 116 and 451 of our volume for 1847 
may possibly answer your purpose.t—d B. The ‘‘ Manse 
Garden,.”—Tudor. Consult ‘James’s Gardening,” in which 
you will find plenty of such patterns. 

Cnoxe Damp: Fitzwalton, The subject is, we fear, too foreign 
to our pages. We will consider whether it will be prudent to 
open a door to matters not relating to the immediate purpose 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Froir Trees: A 7K. In order to have Peach and Nectarine 
trees, dwarfs or those with tall stems, to bear as soon as 
possible, you must endeavour to procure some that have 
been three years trained ; but where immediate bearing is not 
a principal consideration, one year trained trees are prefer- 
able, The Breda and Brussels Apricots will bear on a west 
aspect; and thus you can give a south for the Moorpark, 
We never recommend dealers. || 

Heatina : A Clergyman. Polmaise answers perfectly well where 
it is properly applied to circumstances suitable to it. So 
much has been said upon the subject that we cannot re-open 
it, but must refer you to previons volumes, and to the Journal 
of the Horticultural Society, Vol. IL., p. 49, where Mr. Meek 
gives his own account of it. One of the most common causes 
of failure is the not allowing a sufficient amount of heating 
surface, Polmaise heating is like an Arnott’s stove’: in 
careful hands, and, when well constructed, it succeeds ; in 
careless handg, or if ill constructed, it fails. Hence the dif- 
ferences of opinion about it.—A Cockney. Flues properly con- 
structed are amply sufficient for all ordinary purposes ; of 
course you may blow them up ; careless or stupid people may 
do anything except setting the Thames on fire. All that you 
have to take care of is, that, in building your flues, the ends 
can be got at from the outside of the house, so as to obviate all 
difficulty in sweeping them when foul ; which should be done 
every year, after fires are discontinued. Why ran itin two" 
lines, one over the other? The best way is to run it in one 
line on arise all round the house, 3 

Justicia: Sub. It isa stove plant, and will do no good with 
you in a greenhouse 

Lawns: JJones. As soon as February is well advanced, lay 
down your lawn with the following seeds per acre: 1 1b. of 
‘Avena flavescens ; 6 lbs. of Crested Dog’s-tail; 3 or 4 lbs, of 
Hard Fescue; 20 Ibs. of Rye-grass; 6 lbs. of white Clover ; 
and 2 or 3 lbs, of Poa trivialis, If you find this too ex- 
pensive, reduce the quantity of Avena, Dog’s-tail, and Rye- 
grass; less of all will doif you are in no hurry. This kind 
of lawn is for regular mowing. Above all things take care 
that the land is clean, the seeds pure, and the surface per- 
fectly level. ¢ 

Manunes : For most gardening purposes nothing has yet been 
found equal to good farm-yard manure. But not having a 
sufficiency of this, you may use guano, at the rate of 5 cwt. 
per acre, digging itin lightly, taking care to water abundantly 
afterwards, if very heavy rains do not render that un- 
necessary. || 

Names or Fruits: G @ H. Beurré Bose. ||—F C. See our 
Number for Oct. 26, p. 680. || 

Names oF PLants: CF P, 1is the male Juniperus excelsa ; as 
to No. 2, as far as can be juaged from so very small a spe~ 
cimen, it seems to be J. alpina, J. chinensis is quite distinct 
from these.— W and C. The common Hornbeam.—X W. 
Maxillaria concava has pale, who'e-coloured, greenish 
flowers ; M, rhombea has yellow flowers marked with 
brown; the former has a racemose inflorescence, the latter 
a one-flowered inflorescence.—A Sub. 1, Aster Nov Anglize ; 
2, A. ericoides ; 3, A. diffusus.—A B, Northfleet. 1, Oncidium 
unguiculatum ; 2, O, ciliatum. — J N, Gygopetalum inter- 
medium. 

Pears: Cavanensis. You will never find the Black Achan 
worth growing in the South, especially in warm dry seasons. 
It may prove better than many of the finer kinds in cold wet 
situations ; but you should graft the tree with something 
better, say Knight’s Monarch, Neill is apt to overbear itself. 
In pruning you must thin and shorten, so as to get a sprink- 
ling of young shoots. Give some manure and water when 
necessary. The fruit will then come large and not mealy. || 

Potato Fiour: Ravenswood. You will tind directions for 
making it in our volume for 1845, pp. 639 and 739. w 

Tosacco Paper: RS, We would willingly obiige you, but it 
is a rule with us never to recommend dealers, and we parti- 
cularly object to the material itself, which is low-priced and 
dear, 

VINES tp J. See a Leading Article in to-day’s Paper. 

Viotets: A Cottager. These, like Strawberries, are the stronger 
for having their runners stopped, All varienes are benefited 
by the operation, provided the old plants are kept in health ; 
but as they do not live long, a supply of runners should al- 
ways be provided, in order to replace the old plants when 
their vigour is gone. 

WINTERING HaLF-HARDY PLANTS: ) : 
of Fuchsias, such as Dr. Jephson, Coraliina, Giantess, &e., 
may be safely wintered in a dry cellar which is free from 
frost. Directions on this subject will be found in ‘ Villa and 
Suburban Gardening” in another column, and also in an 
article among our Home Correspondence of to-day. 


‘Ravenswood. The finer kinds 


__ 
SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Peronras: J W. A medium-sized rosy lilac flower, with a 
yellow eye, closely streaked with dark brown; a nice 
variety. * 

VERBENAS : JG, Too small in all respects ; 
be attributed to the lateness of the season, 
worthy of another trial,” 


but this may fairly 
It appears to be 


rue LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer , 


as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE ror 
AUTUMN SOWING, 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPER?HOSPHATE or LIME, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp Porser, Secretary. 


XA ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, ib ar er H 


Clover Manure, per ton ..,, cn a ‘ 0 
Turnip Manure, do, i oD tay Ue tters eM 
Superpbosphate of Lime re co ee ee ied) 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 0 0 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9l. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 

IMPROVEMENT 


AND DRAINING AND 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter. 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament, 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 
offices. Tuomas May, Secretary. _ 


RTIFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE IN. 
STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap- 
proved methods of making Artificial Manures are given by 
J. C. Nessit, F.C.S., F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
School, 38, Kennington-lane, London. 
Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, &c., performed as 
usual, on moderate terms, 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 
e to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from ls. 3d. to ls, 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is. formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


HE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 

* JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Joun 

SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 

Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr, SHEweN 

should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE. 
MENTS  ; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
cerhing purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 


Che Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Tuurspay, Noy. 2l—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irelands 
fnukSpay, — 28—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland, 


Tue letter of “A Practical Farmer,” upon the 
AtnoTmEnT System, at page 668, deserves a com- 
pieter answer than it has yet received. His 
main proposition is, that the possession of a rood of 
land, a cow, and pigs, will not tend to the comfort 
and respectability of the agricultural labourer ! 
And this he attempts to prove by asserting that it is 
incompatible with the due performance of a fair 
day’s work for an employer; that there are certain 
objections to labourers keeping pigs well known to 
farmers, which need not be more fully specified ; 
and that the affair is ‘ quite an Irish system,” intro- 
duced by well-meaning but inexperienced men. 

Now, we believe the whole of this argument to 
be inconclusive; partly because its data are not 
facts, and partly because its logic is unsound.— 
The proposition itself is a very proper subject for 
discussion ; and, as put by our correspondent, it 
implies an admission by him that the condition of 
the labourer, for itself and quite apart from his rela- 
tionship to any other class in society, is a matter of 
very great importance—an assertion which, surely, 
no one will deny, whatever the inferences which 
may be fairly deduced from it. Now, consistently 
with this opinion, we are glad to know that there is 
many an agency at work among agricultural labourers 
haying their personal benefit for its only end and 
object. Many are exerting themselves for the ad- 
vantage of the farm-servant who (it may, perhaps, 
displease our correspondent to hear) have no imme- 
diate aim at the benefit of his employer at all. If 
the communication of greater skill, greater bodily 
strength, greater intelligence, greater prudence to 
the labourer, be for the advantage of his master, it 
is well; but it is not on this account that they are 
being urged upon the attention of the former ; it is 
because they will benefit himself that the labourer 
is being urged to their acquisition. And, so, if 

A Practical Farmer” is ready to admit that the 
condition of the labourer, irrespectively of his rela- 
tionship to others, is an important subject, he must 
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allow us to determine the yalue of the allotment 
system by its influence upon him directly, and not 
merely by its influence upon his ability as a servant. 
It is a very desirable thing, certainly, that farmers 
should have trustworthy and able servants ; but it 
is rather too sweeping a demand upon the bene- 
volence of the country, to require that it should 
confine itself in its efforts for the latter within 
just that stage of its proceedings where they 
cease to be of any value for the former. And 
we are persuaded, too, that those who incline 
to such a demand as this, mistake their own 
case. It will be found far better to push im- 
provement to its utmost in individuals, and in indi- 
vidual classes, and trust to the inevitable laws of 
human nature for the growth of right relationship, 
than to work upon these as if they were things 
capable of direct creation. Let every means which 
an intelligent benevolence can suggest for trial, and 
which an intelligent appreciation of self-interest will 
lead labourers to adopt, be put in exercise to its 
utmost: if they can thus be improved as men, we 
may safely depend upon their being also improved 
as servants; but let the former be our aim, and let 
us look for the latter as a natural consequence rather 
than as the immediate object to be aimed at. 

We took exception both to the logic and the data 
of our correspondent’s argument. The former is 
surely at fault when he supposes the respectability 
and comfort of the labourer to depend entirely on 
his ability to do a fair day’s work for an employer ! 
and the latter we are bold to assert are erroneous 
throughout. The possession of an allotment is not 
incompatible with the due performance of a day’s 
work—the honesty of the labourer has not been 
injured by granting him a larger garden than 
common—and allotments are neither conacre nor 
small farms, the only two Irish customs with which 
they are likely to be confounded. Our corre- 
spondent’s own experience of the system is of course 
to be allowed its due influence in the argument: we 
can only say that employing men in farming to the 
extent of some hundreds of pounds per annum—a 
very large proportion of which is paid for as piece- 
work, we have not found any difficulty or disadvan- 
tage arising from the fact that all of them have 
allotments. Paying them extensively in piece-work 
wages, we are able most positively to say that they 
are as able and willing to doa fair day’s work as 
ever they were: and this may be accounted for by 
the fact that their allotments, if they do add some- 
what to their labour, do also very considerably im- 
prove their fare, and in that way at the same time 
their strength. Many of them keep pigs, all of them 
thresh out their 8 to 10 bushels of Wheat, and we 
have found no instance of dishonesty arising from 
either of these causes. But, the objection under this 
head, at which our correspondent hints, commonly 
met with as it is, really does appear to be conceived 
in a truly contemptible spirit. Are men to be for 
ever treated as children ? shall we never be able to 
deem them worthy of confidence ? Itis this very dis- 
trustfulness to which dishonesty is often attributable ; 
for what principle can grow which is never permitted 
atrial? But so little real foundation is there for 
this objection, that a gentleman of our acquaintance, 
a tenant farmer, well known in Lincolnshire, posi- 
tively objects to employ men who do not keep their 
pig. A well-fed able-bodied man, cost what he may, 
furnishes cheaper labour than the ill-paid and never- 
trusted servant of some localities. “ We can’t afford 
to pay our men less than 2s, a day,” was the remark 
of a farmer, who seems to have seen farther than our 
correspondent into the real interests of both masters 
and servants, as regards this subject. 

Lastly, allotments are neither conacre nor small 
farms ; the former are in the occupation of the head 
tenant, who sublets a piece, manured, fora particular 
crop during a single year; the latter are the sole 
dependence of their occupants ; while allotments are 
the, so to speak, constant occupation of their tenants, 
and they are small enough to be cultivated during 
such periods of their time as would otherwise be 
wasted. Inthis is their merit, that without taking 
the tenants from their daily labour, they enable them 
to turn the spare time of themselvesand their children 
to good account. Greater bodily strength, from 
the fare which they furnish ; greater prudence, from 
the carefulness they inculcate; greater skill, from 
the garden education which children will obtain in 
them, are all probable, and in some cases actual, re- 
sults of allotments of land to labourers ; and we are 
obliged to “ A Practical Farmer,” for the opportunity 
he has given us of more fully insisting upon the 
advantages of the system than we had hitherto done. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW. 
Witt you allow me half-a-dozen lines to notice a 
remark in the Gazette of last week, which may possibly 
lead to an erroneous impression. In referring to the 
Smithfield and Birmingham Shows, you state that 
those who desire that their stock should compete only 


with others of a similar breed, will prefer the latter (the 
Birmingham show) ; those who are disposed to support 
the only opportunity which remains for competition 
between the breeds, may prefer the former’ (the 
Smithfield show), On referring to the prize lists of the 
Birmingham show you will perceive, that while in the 
first instance animals of the same breed compete only 
with each other for the prizes in the respective classes, 
there is afterwards a competition between the different 
breeds for the two gold medals which are offered, one 
for the best ox or steer in the yard, and the other for 
the best cow or heifer. In the show of last year, one 
gold medal was awarded to an ox exhibited by his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, and the other to a cow exhibited 
by Mr. Robert Beman, of Moreton-in-the-Marsh ; these 
distinctions being both carried off, at our first show, by 
short-horns. I may, perhaps, be permitted to add, that 
many gentlemen of great experience have expressed a 
very decided opinion in favour of the principle of classi- 
fication adopted at the Birmingham show. 7. B. Wright, 
Union-street, Birmingham, Nov. 11. 


HOW TO MEET LOW PRICES OF GRAIN. 


Can our farmers in the present depreciated state of 
the corn market continue to raise cereal crops under 
the established routine of culture, and in the usual 
ratio of production, relatively with other productions of 
the soil ? 

Our reply to this question must be in the negative, 
unless we except any peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances of soil, climate, and unusual skill and ingenuity 
on the part of the cultivator, But is there then no 
other system to which the agriculturist can turn his 
capital and industry, by which he can provide the means 
of defraying all the pecuniary outgoings of a farm, and 
realise a fair return for his labour? or, to come more 
directly to the point at which we aim, can the culti- 
vator depart from the prescribed path of alternate 
husbandry (white and green crops succeeding each 
other) which has been established as the most perfect 
and remunerating, without loss to himself ? 

The alternate system has so long prevailed, with all 
its adjuncts of machinery for raising corn and sending 
it to market with rapidity on favouring opportunities, 
that the farmer is unwilling to abandon it in any 
measure. He still adheres to it from habit and predi- 
lection, and cannot easily be persuaded that he may 
depart from the prescribed track—change his course— 
accommodate his practice to altered circumstances, and 
instead of abandoning his farm, involving his landlord 
in embarrassment, and his labourers in pauperism, 
proceed in a manner which may yield a remunerating 
return. Ifa manufacturer finds that the fabrication of 
one article of his trade is unprofitable, he turns his 
attention to another branch of industrial labour, and 
adjusts and applies his machinery—both animate and 
inanimate—accordingly ; and though during the tran- 
sition period he suffers loss and inconvenience, his 
energy and perseverance enable him to surmount his 
difficulties. In this the farmer may see an exemplar 
worthy of his imitation. Though he cannot grow corn 
crops with profit, while our ports are open to the ad- 
mission of foreign grain which can be raised on cheaper 
terms than the British farmer can produce them under 
the present burdens upon land, we have a notion that 
our farmers may even now rear and fatten live stock 
and produce milk and butter and kitchen vegetables, 
very beneficially, through the agency of green crops, 
though they may cease to grow corn, except in propor- 
tion commensurate with the wants of their domestic and 
farm establishments. 

We anticipate the objection that the prices of milk, 
fresh butter, and butcher’s meat, &c., cannot be main- 
tained at remunerating rates if bread be extremely 
cheap. It is popularly believed that Wheat is the 
standard by which the general articles of agricultural 
produce rise or fall, and therefore, since there is no 
prospect of a dear loaf, there can be no just expectation 
of a good price for the other productions of the soil. 
Now this is delusive reasoning—in our humble judg- 
ment ; assuming the prosperity of manufactures and 
the employment of the people generally, the cheapness 
of bread occasions an increased demand for milk, butter, 
meat, and the roots in which the green-grocer trades. 
If a working family earn more than enough to procure 
bread, they will expend a great part of the surplus in 
the purchase of these other articles of food ; if, on the 
contrary, they can barely procure bread, they have no 
means of buying other agricultural productions—not 
even butter for their bread, which, under the contrary 
circumstances, they would ‘ butter on both sides.” 

We may defy foreigners in general to send us fresh 
meat, at least such as we can produce. Let any one 
who has travelled over Belgium, Germany, and france, 
say if he has seen meat in the best shambles equal to 
what may be bought every market day in our country 
towns and villages. While their miserable sheep are 
kept in foul stables more than a moiety of their time, 
and without food, and poorly fed at all times, what is to 
be apprehended from competition with them, or with 
the carcases of old over-worked tough oxen, and cows 
of a certain age ? 

New circumstances demand a remodification of what 
was an admirable system. It is, we venture to say, a 
mistake in theory to hold that the principal value of 
green crops arises from their agency in creating 
manure for the succeeding cereal crops, which are to be 
the main dependance of the farmer for realising money. 
The green or forage crops should, at least in the pre- 
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sent times, be regarded as more directly remunerative 
in themselves, inasmuch as live stock fed upon them 
ave the present and prospective sources of profit, in 
consequence of the general prosperity of the consuming 
classes. It may be urged that a more extended eulti- 
vation of green crops (with a diminished production of 
corn), will require more labour, and that an increased 
expenditure for this is out of the farmex’s power, We 
rather question the validity of this objection, When 
all the labour necessary. for the perfect culture of corn 
—of Wheat more especially—is considered, the -hand- 
hoeing, weeding, reaping, binding (at the season when 
labour is most dear), threshing, and carrying to market, 
it oeours to us that no more hands are required in the 
management of forage crops than in the management 
of cereal crops. 

The want of sufficient straw for fodder, and the 
dunghill, consequent on the proposed alteration of 
system, is however a difficulty ; but not of a formidable 
kind. We are assuming that corn will be grown in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the farmer’s 
establishment—bread and porridge for his whole house- 
hold, meal for fattening pigs, Oats for his horses, and if 
to this we add the suggestion that labourers with 
families should be partly paid, on the Scotch principle 
and practice, in grain, the total quantity of grain crops 
required on a farm would be in most cases such as 
would supply a good deal of straw, sufficient, at least, 
for the bedding of horses and cattle. In some cases 
Heath, Rushes, Sedge, Ferns, leaves, &¢., are pro- 
curable at the cost of labour alone; but is straw or 
any other litter indispensable if merely considered as a 
material for creating putrescent manures? In the ad- 
vanced state of chemical science, have we no sufficient 
resources in artificial manures so portable and so easily 
applied 2 or in the mineral manures. with which so 
many localities abound, and in the rank sewerage of 
cities and towns, which will, no doubt, be applicable to 
the soil in a concentrated and portable form, through 
the length and breadth of the kingdom, before many 
years shall have passed over our heads? Is the folding 
of sheep on Turnips, &c., an inconsiderable means of 
manuring? Are the liquid treasures of the tank of 
little amount? In truth, the varieties of productions 
which our farmers could raise are so numerous, that 
successions, as in gardens, might follow each other 
continually, without any exhaustion of the powers of 
the soil, and to the infinite increase of manure, so that 
even the precious Potato should have an ample share of 
it, though, for this production, mineral manures (lime 
in every form) and ashes are the most suitable. 

Potatoes.—This is a key note which introduces Irish 
agriculture to our attention for a moment. If our 
previous notes have had true tone, they will possess 
more force when Ireland is the theme—because the 
climate of that country, generally, renders it far more 
fit, for the culture, of green crops than for that of Wheat 
ox Barley, and because the farmers of Ireland, en 
masse, are far less interested in sustaining the high 
prices of grain than English farmers. This arises 
chiefly from the following cireumstance, In England 
the farmers till on a great seale ; in Ireland on a small 
scale. A large proportion of the cultivators in the latter 
country holds from 5 to 20 acres : let us assume that a 
family there, not deficient in capital or skill, oeceupy a 
farm of 10 acres (a common ease) of good Wheat land ; 
we believe that the reduction in the value of corn ocea- 
sions no loss to them. If they consume the corn grown 
on that little farm, as would be the case if they were in 
comfortable circumstances, it signifies nothing to, them 
whether Wheat be worth 4/. or 40s. per quarter—and 
80 of Oats or Barley—on the supposition that their land, 
cultivated with due regard to successions, produces no 
more corn than is required for their domestic use. We 
assume that the rent is paid by the sale of milk, butter, 
or of pigs, and that the surplus profit is expended in 
fuel, clothing, candles, salt, &¢., and trifling articles of 
furniture, all of which are purchaseable at a much 
cheaper rate than when, bread was dear. In the ease 
of a tenant of 30 or 50 acres, and upwards, there must 
always be, according to his station and mode of living, 
a certain portion of the farm deducted in his ealcula- 
tions for the production of the feod consumed by his 
household, and, therefore, in the debtor and creditor 
account of the farm, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the productions of that portion be dear or 
cheap in the market. The question of prices only 
becomes important as it regards the market produce of 
the portion of land over and above that which is 
required for the maintenance of the farmer’s family. 
The smaller the size of the farm, therefore, the less 
important is the question to him, and even as regards 
the surplus quantity of land, whether it. be much or 
little, and it is but little as regards the bulk of Irish 
farmers, the reductions of rent, of labour, seed, manures, 
implements, clothing, &e,, consequent on the depreciated 
value of corn, make them really gainers by the present 
state of things. The farmer on a small seale is not 
injuriously affected anywhere throughout the United 
Kingdom by the cheapness of bread if he farms 
judiciously. With the extensive farmer of arable land, 
under high farming, the ease is very different indeed, 
and his condition can only be improved by changing his 
system from corn growing largely to the raising of other 
market productions, which every well wisher of the 
people generally would desire to have brought within 
their reach. Why should not the working man have 
Meat as well as bread ? 

Believing that two farmers holding 500 acres each 
would, produce more from them, and employ more 


labourers than one farmer cultivating 1000 acres (and 
the great farmers are, as we have before intimated, the 
chief sufferers ky the depreciation of corn) we are 
inclined to wish that farms were generally of smaller 
size in England to suit men of limited capital who (with 
three-fourths by the way of that formerly deemed 
necessary) might pursue such a system as the altered 
circumstances of the times require, and such as would 
be sufficiently remunerative. 

Why may not our farmers, with their numerous 
facilities of obtaining manures, cultivate some Rape 
(Colza, rather) in the strong clay soils for the seed, and 
hemp, and Flax, to a considerable extent in appropriate 
soils ? When Wheat bore a higher price than now, we 
have seen Colza cultivated extensively in the North- 
West of France, in preference to it. The demand for 
the oil expressed from it is very considerable, and the 
value of Rape-cake for agricultural purposes is well 
known. Hemp and Flax are highly remunerative. 
The Belgian or German farmer of 100 acres will often 
have 10 acres of Rape (for seed) or Flax for seed and 
manufacture. Linseed-oil is a treasure to the cattle- 
feeder ; and the farm accounts of the foreigner will 
show a credit of 150/. for those ten acres, Some 
millions of British capital are annually sent out of the 
kingdom for Flax to supply the requirements of the linen 
manufacture ; and though any of our farmers may 
satisfy himself that Flax is easily cultivated and highly 
remunerative on any good Wheat or Barley soil, he does 
not cultivate it, “ because it is new to him,’— because 
he does not understand it.’”” Let landlords relax their 
stringent covenants regarding its culture, under reason- 
able requisitions, and let a few farmers combine here 
and there to bring an intelligent Flax cultivator from 
the north of Ireland, in spring, to show them how to 
sow the Flax seed, and in autumn how to pull the exop 
and prepare it for the market. On an average a crop 
of Flax will double the value of a crop of Barley, and 
in no case does Clover succeed better than when sown 
with the Flax. 

It is by no means in a political view that we urge the 
culture of Flax, but merely as a substitution for some 
portion of cereal crops. Any attempt to force the sub- 
stitution of home-grown Flax for Cotton—by means of 
combination and the excitement of popular feeling 
against the use of Cotton—would, in our judgment, be 
absurd, and have the contrary effect from what it is 
desirable to produce, by leading away the attention of 
those who are anxious to promote the imereased con- 


sumption of Flax, from the only true means, of attain. | 


ing their object, viz., by reducing the cost of its pro- 
duction as compared with that of Cotton. 
ample scope for both manufactures. Cotton is more 
adapted to some purposes than Flax—and Flax might 
be beneficially substituted for some of the uses to 
which Cotton is applied. 

We only particularise Flax, Hemp, and Rape, as 
instances of changes that the farmer may make with 
some advantage to himself. To attempt any detail of 
what might be effected by ‘raising more abundantly 
crops not commonly cultivated for cattle and pig 
feeding—and by calling forth greater powers of vege- 
tation from the soil by more skilful husbandry—which 
ought not to. be unimproved—when everything else is in 
progressive improvement, would be superfluous, M. D. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT.—No. I. 

Arter Mr. Hewitt Davis published his opinions on 
the great advantages to be derived from very thin 
seeding, I was induced to commence a series of ex- 
periments to test fully the merits of his system (being 
much at variance with the practice of our most eminent 
agriculturists), well knowing that no single trial could 
satisfactorily decide the point, With your permission 
I lay the result of my trials before your readers, as I 
feel that in times of agricultural depression like the 
present, anything that may tend to benefit the farmer 
ought not to be withheld. My experiments were all 
conducted under my own observation and with perfect 
fairness, for I had no other objeet but truth in view. 
It mattered little to myself, in a certain sense, whether 
3 pecks, or 10 pecks of seed Wheat per acre were the 
proper quantities tosow. Eaperiment No. 1.—October 
15, 1844, ona piece of white Clover ley, having been 
summer eaten with sheep ; three slips of land, about 
1 rood each, contiguous to each other, were drilled with 
Wheat, the quantity of seed on each being different, at 
intervals of 7 inches, a row being left unsown between 
each plot of land. 


Seed per acre, Produce per acre, 


ee 


No.1 
2 oe 
Bone 

The soil, a good gravelly loam, but not in a very good 
state of cultivation. Eaperiment No, 2.—Three pieces 
of land, a row left unsown between each, were drilled 
at 7 inches apart onthe 20th of October, 1845, with 
Wheat ; a different quantity of seed being sown on each 
plot of land, the result proved as under : 

Seed per acre, Prodace per acre, 

pecks, bush, pk, gal, 
oe 1 47 3 0 
oe 6 45 1 1 
85 45 0 0 

This trial was made after a good crop of red Clover, 
eaten on the land by couples, having at the same time 
much dry food. Soil, a good gravelly loam, in an ex- 
cellent state of cultivation. Eaperiment No. 3.—On 
the 8th of October, 1847, about 3 roods of land, lying 
beside each other, were drilled_as before, with my im- 
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perial white Wheat in rows at 7 inches, on an old white 


Clover ley ; the quantity of seed per acre differed, as im 
the foregoing experiments : 
Seed per acre. 


Produce per acre, 
pecks. 
6 


bush. pk. gal. 

aay Pg By 
; 40 2 0 
<8 Vai as) ae ; @ 2% 
The soil in this ease differed from the two last, being 
very loamy, on a dry subsoil ; good land, but farmed in 
an ordinary manner. Haperiment No. 4.—October 7, 
1848, I made the following trial, and sowed two plots of 
land with less seed per acre than I had done before. 


These, with another piece, were drilled at intervals of 
8 inches, 


9 ; 


Seed per acre, 


nal Produce per acre, 
CKS, 
7 


ee 
an 48 0 0 

Boe oe 8 an cae ane 
The land on which this experiment was made is a 
gravelly loam, and in excellent order, The Wheat was 
after Clover ley, summer eaten by couples, having in 
the spring a considerable quantity of dry food thereon. 
The Wheat was my imperial white. Nos, 2 and 3 suf- 
fered much from mildew, and consequently the quality 
was not so good as the produce of No.1. Eaperiment 
No. 5.—October 10, 1849. Two, pieces of land beside 
each other were drilled at imtervals of 8 inches, having 
550F left unsown between each, with my imperial white 

eat. 
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Seed per acre, 


“9 Produce per acre. 
pecks, 
7 


bush, pk. gal, 
on 40 0 0 
2 os oe 4 oe 39 2 0 

The land on which this trial was made is a fine gravel 
soil of excellent quality, and was highly farmed ; the 
Wheat being after an excellent crop of red Clover, 
summer eaten by ewes and lambs, having at the same 
time much dry food. This experiment differs much 
from the last ; but I state facts, and wish others to draw 
their own conclusion, This season mildew was very 
prevalent, but both these pieces of Wheat ripened very 
kindly. The above experiments seem to show that 6 to 
7 pecks of seed will produce more Wheat than 9, 11, or 
12 peeks of seed per acre, by an average of 2 bushels ; 
this added to 1 bushel less seed, makes a profit of 3 
bushels of Wheat per acre, and is decidedly against 
very thick sowing. The last trial, however, seems more 
in favour of thin seeding, but it must be remembered 
that the land, as before stated, was in. an excellent state. 
These experiments have not proved quite so satisfactory 
as I could wish ; but it would appear that the proper 
quantity of seed Wheat per acre is somewhere between 
4 and7 pecks, to be drilled on good land im fine con- 
dition, and in the early part of October ; but it would 
not be safe to sow less than 7 or 8 pecks on the general 
average quality and condition of the land in this country. 
No rule can be laid down as to the proper quantity of 
seed per acre, as much depends on the nature and coi~ 
dition of the land and time of sowing. F have made 
several experiments between drilling Wheat at 7 inches 
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| apart in the rows and 94 inches, and found the produce 
| much the same, which has induced me now to drill my 


Wheat generally at 8 inches, being a very convenient 
distance. I have not given any account of the different 
qualities of the grain, neither noticed the weight of 
straw, as it would have increased the trouble in con- 
ducting these experiments, whieh I found to be great, 
being connected as they were with many others as to 
the relative merits of different varieties of Wheat, which 
I probably may lay before your readers. If more aftr 
tention was paid to the different sorts of Wheat, 2, 
greater benefit would be derived than most farmers 
imagine. Much more might be written respecting the 
disadvantages of very thin seeding, but I think enough, 
has been shown to caution those who have doubts om 
the subject. E must however confess, that the country 
is indebted to Mr. Hewitt Davis, in drawing the farmers” 
attention to his system, as it must be admitted that a 
greater quantity of seed corn than necessary has been 
sown and wasted. 7. E. Pawlett, im Bell's, Weekly 
Messenger. 


Home Correspondence. 

The Great Agricultural Movement in the Growing 
of Flav.—A. company, comprising many of the leading: 
nobility and landowners, is, seeking from Government a 
Royal Charter to give encouragement to agricultumists 
and farmers to bring into immediate cultivation, afi 
least one hundred thousand acres of land, for the pro. 
duction of Flax-straw ; which substance, the promoters 
of the charter haye (by new and peculiar processes 
never hitherto adopted) the power to convert into a fit 
state to hold competition with the best Flax imported 
from foreign nations, without the aid of steeping, kiln- 
drying, or mill-seutching. The machinery by which 
the fibre is separated from the stalk, without steepmg, 
is of a very simple and inexpensive kind, requiring ne 
previous, knowledge to. work it. The unsteeped Flax is. 
uniform in strepgth, and fee from stains, so that all 
after-processes of manufacturing and bleaching may be 
conducted with a facility and exactness not hitherto 
attainable. T. S. . 

High Farming.—At the close of the “leader” im the 
Agricultural Gazette of the 19th ult., the following 
occurs :—* We may depend upon it that upon the 
relation between the means of the farmer and the 
extent of land he aims at farming, depends the profit 
or loss im agriculture: and high farming, as Lord 
Stanley has told us at Bury, and Mr. Rigden shows us 
at Brighton, is the only way to meet low prices,” Now 
it would appear from this that high farming is to he & 
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panacea for all the ills that free frade is heir to ; but I 
can illustrate a case that will show the fallibility of such 
an oracle. I have a pet close near to my house, which 
has been pretty well farmed for some years ; but as 
high farming is rather an indefinite term, I venture to 
say it has been as well cultivated as the heath at Tip- 
tree, the downs at Sutton Waldron, the garden at 
Wix, or even the ultra high farming at Auchness 
minus the sea weed dressings). In the spring of 
1849, the field was prepared for Mangold Wurzel, and 
had a liberal dressing of compost, i.¢, farm-yard 
manure, maiden soil, and road scrapings well mixed. 
In April the seed was sown, anda good crop (upwards of 
30 tons per acre) was the result ; the roots were har- 
vested, and the tops nearly all ploughed in about the 
middle of November—(there was no perceptible dif- 
ference in the succeeding crop, where the tops were 
drawn off or not). On the 5th and 7th of February 
last, the field was dibbled with about a bushel and a half 
of Wheat peracre; the crop looked well until the latter 
end of July, and was estimated by some neighbours at 
40 bushels per acre ; indeed it did look good for that ; 
the sequel is, I shall be glad to sell it for 20 at 4s, 6d. 
per bushel. I can show another case of a close in 
my occupation, where anything but high farming has 
been practised, the produce of which is at least 35 per 
cent, more, and 20 per cent. better quality. —Thus far 
was written a fortnight ago; but from a feeling of 
diffidence in “rushing into print,” the paper was 
burked, and certainly would not now have seen the 
light, had not “ E. X.” challenged any one, last week, to 
say he ever grew “unkind Wheat” after roots, parti- 
cwarly Mangold Wurzel. Jas. Biggs, Desborough, Nov. 5. 

Farm Accounts.—A correspondent desires an opinion 
on the system of keeping accounts relative to a farm, as 
published by the Royal Agricultural Society and in the 
Cyclopzedia of Agriculture. I have seen neither of the 
abovye—but being thoroughly acquainted with accounts 
generally, as employed in many concerns, I venture to 
give you my opinion as to a mode I should adopt were 
I a farmer; and which mode, were it adopted by all, 
would prevent that fallacious mode of giving statements 
that are with ease upset by any one conversant with 
figures. I have never seen any system that sufficiently 
individualises ; matters are too much “lumped” 
together, to render any account satisfactory to the 
minute enquirer. Of course a perfect system cannot 
be developed in a single letter, but the leading heads 
may be considered as follows. Ist, Every careful 
farmer must keep a “cash book” to contain every 
shilling paid and received. 2d. A ‘day book,” to 
contain a, daily entry of every expense incurred in the 
cultivation of a farm; arranged under various heads 
and applicable to the various fields under cultivation, 
whether of pasture, corn, green crops, roots, &c,, or 
woods, .3d, “ A ledger,” to be opened with various 
headings, viz., every field on the farm, of whatever 
nature it may be ; also of every character of stock that 
may be fed or used on the farm, &c. Then each entry 
or field must be debited with an estimated proportion 
of the rental, whether arable, pasture, or wood land ; 
afterwards, with each succeeding expense incurred, as 
shown by the “ day book,” from Michaelmas to Michael- 
mas, also with the tithe, &c., and when the amount of 
Capital employed in the cultivation of each field for the 
year is known, then with the interest of capital ; this 
will give the whole debit. The credits must be arrived 
at by the realised produce of the crop, whether in grain, 
Straw, hay, &c. Stock must be debited for the cost 
price, interest of money, food per week or month, de- 
rived from the growing crops, and consequently the 
fields growing them credited, in order to arrive at the 
profit or loss of each undertaking. Should this simple 
Statement meet the views of your correspondent “ E, Ff.” 
page, 700, I shall be happy to enter more fully into the 
subject. W. F., Gay Bowers, Danbury, Essex. [And 
we shall be very happy to hear from you. ] 

On High Farming.—Under this head a correspondent, 
“EH. X.,” in your Number of Nov. 2, challenges any 
one to say that he ever knew unkind Wheat after roots, 
particularly Manzold Wurzel, Unkind is an indefinite 
term, but here it must have reference to blight. I had 
this. year a, piece of Wheat some with and some without 
active manure, part after Clover, part after Potatoes, 
part after Carrots, and part after Mangold Wurzel—all 
equally blighted. It was to the eye a most beautiful 
crop, admired for its cultivation by all who saw it. It 
may, perhaps, yield 23 qrs. per acre, just half the esti- 
mated crop. I have at least learned one truth, that 
high farming has its drawbacks. The best farmers have 
suffered most in this neighbourhood ; one farmer offered 
100 acres of Wheat in open market, to any one who 
would harvest it and leave the straw. J. C. C., Nov. 5, 

Lime- Ash floors for Straw-houses or bays of Barns.— 
Having found them to answer perfectly when laid on 
a level and dry under-surface, and the question being 
their cost, I have the pleasure of forwarding you the 
account which my cle: k has kept of a floor 20 feet by 2). 

£3 d. 


60 bushels foundry ashes 05 0 
10 sacks of lime...........cccecseees 100 
4% days, 1st mason, at 2s, 6d, 010 7% 
4+ daya, 2d ditto, at 2s. ......, 08 6 
4} days, labourer, at ls, 6d. 0 6 43 
420 feet ( = to 47 yarda, at 13d.) 210 6 


This‘includes all the expence of preparing the under- 
surface. On November 2d the floor was finished, 
having oceupied 3% days in laying ; 4 day, November 
5th, was required to level off inequalities of surface, 
and roll and beat it. This day, November 9th, the 
floor is so dry, it is fit for the sheaves to be laid on it 
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for threshing the day after to-morrow on the adjoining , amount of profit or loss on the whole farm, 


floor. The foundry ashes cost nothing but carriage ; 
if a larger space had been executed, the expense per 
yard would have been less, I imagine. F. P. B. M., 
Nov. 9th. 

Hybrids.—Some time ago one of the supposed hybrids, 
between the common fowl and the guinea fowl, was 
lent to me, but its appearance at once satisfied me that 
it was no hybrid. Sy/vanus. 

Rape for Seed.—Can you give me any information 
on the subject of growing Rape or Colza for seed? I 
see that it is grown in several of the eastern counties, 
and very extensively in Belgium and Germany, in which 
last country it is considered the most profitable crop of 
all to the farmer; more so than Wheat. The present 
price of Rape seed in England is stated to be between 
6s. and 7s. per bushel, and the produce to vary from 
30 to 50 bushels per acre. Now, if this be so, it might 
be used as a substitute for Wheat at the present mo- 
ment, and thus furnish an answer to the question so 
frequently put by the farmer—* What can I grow in- 
stead of grain?” It ishard likewise on the farmer, in 
these days of free-trade, that the law should prevent 
him from growing another crop, which is universal in 
Germany and Belgium ; viz., Tobacco. As long as he 
was protected, he had no right to grumble, but now that 
he is thrown into competition with the crops of the 
whole world, it is the height of injustice to tie up his 
hands in any way whatever, from using every means 
in his power to start fairly in the race. Agricola.— 
[The following describes the practice of Rape culture 
in Flanders; it is from a forthcoming number of 
Blackie’s “Cyclopedia of Agriculture.” Rapeseed 
is only cultivated in the most fertile quarters of the 
middle of Flanders, and in the polders. Com- 
monly, it is planted either after Potatoes or Flax, or 
after Wheat or Oats, in the following manner :—As 
soon as the Wheat or Oats are reaped, the stubbles are 
ploughed four inches deep ; then the ground is har- 
rowed, and the stubbles and weeds are gathered and 
carried away, or burned upon the land, if they are dry. 
Thereafter, 10 to 12 cart-loads of manure per acre are 
laid on the land, which is ploughed under at a depth of 
14 to 16 inches ; and at the same time the land is laid 
in ridges of 8 furrows each, and then left for some days, 
It is then worked over twice with the heavy harrow; 
then again ploughed at a depth of 12 inches. Upon the 
ridges, then, the land is worked smooth with the sub- 
verted harrow, and if the soil is light and dry, it is 
rolled, At last the Rapeseed plants are set towards 
the end of September, with an implement for the pur- 
pose. With this implement, a series of double holes 
are made, at a distance of about a foot from each other, 
or else this is done with a very broad spade, whilst the 
rows keep a distance of more than half a yard. About 
the middle of November, they dig between the rows, 
and set up the clods, in order to secure the plants, as 
much as possible, from wind and frost, Others, who 
wish as much as possible to save the manual labour, 
set the plants with the plough. They do all the work 
as described till the manure is spread over the ground. 
Then they make with the plough a furrow of about 8 
inches deep. A man, following the plough, puts some 
manure in it with the dung-fork, and is followed by five 
women, who bear the plants in their arms, which they 
lay against the right side of the furrows, at intervals of 
a toot. When the labourer returns with the plough, he 
covers the roots. In many of the enclosed carses, or 
polders, where they desire still more to save labour, 
many farmers do not transplant at all from a seed-bed, 
but sow the Rapeseed in the land where it is to grow, 
taking care to thin the plants when they stand too thick. 
Early in July, the Rapeseed is cut with the sickle, and 
turned the next day, while the plants are wet with the 
dew, in order to prevent the loss of seed. After four 
or five days, it may be dry, if the weather is favour- 
able, and then it is immediately threshed upon a linen 
cloth in the field, after which the seed is carried to a 
dry loft. In some districts of Flanders, it is customary 
to put the Rapeseed in cocks, leave it so for four weeks, 
and then tothresh it. They do this in order thoroughly 
to ripen all the seed.’’} 

“ No Business so Ill-conducted as Farming.”—Such 
was, some years back, the remark of an old tradesman, 
who, having by strict attention to his business, become 
a landowner, had turned his attention to farming. 
Though at the time I might feel somewhat indignant 
at the imputation on my class, especially coming from 
one who knew better how to handle the seales than the 
plough, I am constrained to acknowledge that cbserva- 
tion has, since then, convinced me of its general truth- 
fulness, The absence of regularly kept account-books 
is alone enough to substantiate the charge. In no 
other business would a man think of groping in the 
dark, unable to ascertain the relative cost, profit, or loss 
on each branch of his business, as the farmer does. If 
the concern be so large, or the manager so incompetent 
as to require it, the farmer should employ {a book- 
keeper. If, by his aid, the profit or loss on each 
department could be correctly ascertained, the expense 
of such an individual. might soon be repaid. Of course 
he must be a man of a stamp somewhat different from 
the office-keeping clerk of the tradesman. He must 
not be a mere house mouse ; he must go into the fields 
and measure land, calculate the cost, and ascertain the 
produce. He must gauge, weigh, count, and record the 
particulars of each kind of produce, so that the farmer 
may see which crops or practices it is desirable to 
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The want 
of such a system has taxed the farmer with the pay- 
ment of income tax, when, as is now too generally the 
case, he has been reaping a loss, instead of a profit, by 
his business. It would be a good example if some 
landlords would immediately begin to employ properly 
qualified clerks to keep their farm accounts, and a, 
patriotic act to publish them, together with the par- 
ticulars and results of various experiments, which it ig 
more within the province of the landlord than the 
tenant to make, How many errors have been per~ 
sisted in from want of clear accounts! How many 
beneficial alterations might farmers often have made in 
their practices, if they had possessed the proofs which 
such accounts would have supplied! How often would 
even clever practical men find that their judgment had 
deceived them, if they were able to ascertain the amount 
of cost and produce, of profit and loss on each crop or 
animal. By way of illustration, I will just mention a 
case or two. A labourer, who had a single pig, which 
he had bought, thought it had done “ vyarra weel.”” He 
had purchased a great part of its food, and gave an 
account of the Potatoes it had consumed. These items 
were added up, and upon valuing the animal according 
to his and our estimate of its weight and worth, the 
poor man was surprised to find that he had been feed- 
ing a robber; his pig, which he thought had done so 
very well, had actually “eaten its head off.” In 
another case, an experienced farmer was so ‘confident 
that his own crop of broadcast Turnips was heavier than 
that of his neighbour, in Scotch drill rows of 30 inches: 
apart, that he backed his judgment by a bet. To decide 
this an average plot in each field was measured and 
weighed, and to the surprise and mortification of the 
owner of the broadeast Turnips his crop proved to be 
the lightest. These facts evidence the importance of 
keeping accurate aceounts, and testing judgment by 
weight and measure, cost and produce. This subject 
naturally leads to another, namely, that of agricultural 
education, on which I propose making a few remarks. 
in another letter, O. F. 

Hoeing of Wheat.—In the operations of art, we 
must imitate the processes of Nature, observe her rules, 
and estimate the results. Labour is useful only when 
associated and acting with the laws of Nature, ‘The ex- 
ertions of the mind and the actions of the hand are 
applied to place substances in the position of beneficial 
relationship, and matter itself produces the results. 
The husbandman sows the seeds, and the crop is pro- 
duced by the voluntary agencies that are exerted im 
consequence of the positions of the seed in the ground. 
Much the greater part of practical knowledge is derived 
from observation and experience, and extended accord- 
ing to circumstances. It is observed that green crop 
plants, as Turnips, Potatoes, and Beet-root, expose the 
land during the young growth, and thereby afford an 
opportunity of killing all the weeds, and pulverising 
the soil. When this purpose has been effected, the 
plant reaches maturity, produces a broad foliage, 
which overspreads and covers the soil, excludes the 
sup, retains the moisture, and produces a mellow 
decomposition beneath the shade of the leaves. Much 
of the benefit which the land receives from the green 
crop culture, is derived from this source. The low 
growth of the plants allows the working and cleaning 
of the land during almost the whole summer, at least 
far into that season, and, thereby confers the benefits of 
cleansing and pulverisation, The cereal crops, as 
Wheat and Barley, quickly rise to height, because 
Nature direets the maturation of seeds during that year. 
Any working or cleaning of the land is thereby ex- 
cluded, and as the produce lies in the ear, and not in 
the roots, the wide placing of the erop in drills would 
reduce the quantity returned. The fibrous roots do 
not pierce and divide the soil, but creep along the 
surface, and consolidate instead of loosen the land 
underneath. Nature has most evidently intended the 
plants for contrary purposes, which have been carefully 
observed, and studiously adopted. The very great 
success of drilling green crops extended the idea to 
cereal plants, and machines have been devised for the 
purpose of inserting the seeds in narrow rows. The 
intervals have been tried to be cleaned and pulverised 
by means of horse and hand hoes, and much benefit has 
been supposed to be derived from the practice. But, 
as before observed, the crop soon rises to height, and 
prevents the labour of cleaning and pulverising, and 
the weeds are more encouraged than checked by the 
very partial hoeing that can be done in the early 
summer, [?] J. D. 

Ventilation.—There is a plan adopted in many hos- 
pitals and workhouses to ventilate the apartments and 


sick wards which is simple and most effectual ; pre- 
Serving the rooms from draughts, and yet keeping them 
| sweet without being too cold. Round the ceilings and 


across, at stated distances, zinc tubes are fixed, con- 
nected with each other, and perforated with very small 
holes, having two or more open ends passing through 
the outer walls, protected by a shade to prevent the 
rain beating in, The extremities of the tubes may also 
be furnished with a cap, to close them up in severe 
weather, which however is, I understand, never neces- 
sary if the tubes are properly constructed aecording to 
seale, with reference to the size of the room, and number 
of inhabitants. The same principle may be applied to 
stables, cowhouses, &c. It is a cheap method of venti- 
lation, and answers perfectly. Falcon. 

Mr. Piper’s Wheat.—With reference to an extract 


extend, and which to retract or abandon, He must 
also be able to prove by his hooks what is the annual | 


made from the Ipswich Express, relating to the system 
pursued by Mr, Piper, of Colne Engaine, in Essex, of 
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growing Wheat year after year on the same ground, 
without ploughing, which appeared in your Paper of the 
9th inst., I should be extremely obliged to that gentle- 
man if he would kindly reply to the following questions. 

1, The nature of the soil and subsoil on which the Wheat is 
grown ? 

2. The height above the sea ? 

3, When the corn is dib»led in ? 

4. What manure, when, and how much per acre he puts on ¢ 

5. The cost of manure ¢ 

6. Does he harrow the ground after sowing ? 

7. Is the manure applied at seed time, or in the spring as a 
top dressing ? , 

8. How often is the ground hoed after the Wheat is up before 
harvest, and whether with horse or hand hoe ? 

9, How many acres does he plant in this way ? 

10, What has been the average of the crops up to the last 
harvest ? 

The knowledge of these points may assist others to 
decide if Mr. Piper’s plan is likely to answer as well 
in other localities, as it is’ stated it has done on his 
land. J. M. Tylden, Milsted, Nov. 10. 

Education.—It is a question, whether a man who has 
to work for his daily bread may not be over-educated, 
imbibing false notions of his own importance, which 
may prove a stumbling-block as he advances towards 
an age when he must provide for his own wants, inde- 
pendent of his parents. A moderate knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, is quite sufficient for 
2, man whose occupation is to be that of a labourer or 
artisan. A proper proceeding in’ the above useful aids 
in life gives hidden talent an opportunity of shining 
forth, and raising the possessor to the highest position 
attainable by real ability, whereas all the cramming of 
the most persevering schoolmaster will not furnish a 
dull head with brains, but may impede the owner’s 
progress, by making him vain of his superficial know- 
ledge, thus unfitting him for the laborious station to 
which he was born, and converting him into a dis- 
satisfied member of society. In our free country, 
genius will push a man from the lowest to the highest 
step of the ladder, if properly directed, more surely 
than skin-deep aceomplish nents, which although being 
delightful to meet with, will not preserve an individual 
from starvation, who has nothing to look to for support 
but his manual labour. Even in the higher ravks of 
life we shall soon discover that an expensive college 
education, resting upon Greek and Latin, must be 


changed for something more’ useful, where younger 
sons have no sinecvre places in anticipation. The intro- 
duction of railroads and free trade have altered the 
aspect of things in this country ; no man can afford to 
be idle ; there is a kind of equality existing amongst 
certain classes, which is fast introducing the necessity 
of men placing their pride of birth in their pockets, and 
trusting more to honesty of principle and untiring exer- 
tion to maintain their position in society. Nominal 
riches will no longer bear up an individual against the 
storm which is raging amongst those whose property is 
involved in difficulties, which low prices increase. 
Falcon. 

Farm Accounts.—The simplest and best system of 
ascounts for the farmer is the common ledger. This 
shows at all times, and at once, the exact state of affairs 
on the farm, and the exact amount of profit and loss in 
everything ; with the ‘exception of a labour-book, you 


require no other account book whatever. The labour ac- 
count book of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
is good, buta little alteration in the size andarrangement 
of columns would make it infinitely better. J. R. Markby. 

Animal Heat.—1 always read the dgricultural 
Gazette, and although no agriculturist, I feel the 
greatest pleasure and interest in perusing articles 
generally written with good sound reasoning, and the 
yesultsof practical men. In last week’s Gazette, however, 
you have a correspondent, “J. C. H., Croft Farm, 
Bridgnorth,’ who, among other learned theories, gives 
one on digestion that is perfectly startling. He says, 
“ The organs of digestion are exquisitely arranged, for 
when the food is introduced into the stomach, it is, by 
the action of the gastric juice (which is secreted from 
the lining of the stomach), reduced to a pulp and re- 
moved to the liver, where it is purified, and then con- 
veyed through the lungs, &c., &c.” What does he 
mean? God bless us, we are wonderfully made! Does 
he intend to insinuate that the food passes from the 
stomach through the liver, into the lungs? Where does 
it goto then? Fancy a pound of beefsteaks with its 
alliaceous accompaniments taking that route, or as he 
further states, an ordinary Arctic meal of 5 lbs. of 
blubber, with train oil and brandy “a discretion.” Dear 
Mr. Editor, believe me, I have a great respect for you 
personally ; come not in contact with any man if he 
digests his food in that way—associate only with those 
who perform that function in the mode described by 
John Hunter, and other steady physiologists. There is 
no calculating what new diseases might be generated by 
this doctrine, and certainly no guessing what remedies 
would be of use inthem. Pray do advise your corre- 
spondent to consider what a digestive revolution he is 
promulgating, and to spare the feelings that every poor 


man must have, when he eats with a good appetite his | 


frugal meal of bread and bacon. Your Gazelle is read 
by all classes, and all should be equally benefited. “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” An Ordinary 
Digester. [Your witty criticism is too unwilling to 
admit the possibility of “J.C. H.’s” remarks bearing 
a construction accordant with the truth. He probably 
meant to say, that after the food had been reduced to a 
pulp it was brought under the action of the liver before 
it was removed to the lungs—the fact being that the 
absorption of the chyle is effected after its mixture with 
the bile, by which the nutritious parts of the “ pulpy 
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mass” passing out of the stomach are separated from 
the innutritious; so that the “ purification” of the 
“ pulpy food’? by means of the liver, previous to its con- 
veyance through certain absorbent vessels and the heart 
to the lungs, is no fiction. ] 

Wheat Growing in Ireland—During my travels 
through the various parts of England, enjoying the 
hospitality of English farmers, stewards, and farm 
bailiffs,* I have had many interesting discussions on 
Wheat growing, amongst other subjects, and was sur- 
prised to find in many eases an objection to the culture 
of Wheat on land that had previously grown Potatoes, 
whereas in this country we had always found the best 
Wheat crops as the successors to Potatoes on what is 
termed Wheat soils. ‘his great contrast in the success 
and failure of Wheats in the two countries, so contigu- 
ous to each other, I have endeavoured to reconcile as 
attributable to the following causes. First, having 
found that Potatoes in England had formerly at least 
been generally grown on light lands, whereas in Ireland 
they have been grown on all kinds of land. Secondly, 
there has been less attention paid to the culture of 
Potatoes, and general fallowing of the Potato land in 
England than has been bestowed on land producing 
other green or fallow crops, whereas in Ireland the 
Potato culture was that most and other green or fallow 
crop culture that least attended to ; and finally, nature 
has done for us in many cases what it required art on 
your part to effect on land which had previously grown 
Potatoes, namely, by mechanical and chemical means 
to render light land heavy by compression, and the 
supply of ingredients in which, for Wheat culture, it is 
deficient ; and hence our deficiency of produce on light 
lands compared to the “produce obtained by you gene- 
rally speaking ; and this suggests another contrast in 
the success of Wheat culture on Irish soils—between 
English and Scotch stewards, on the one part, and Irish 
stewards and Irish farmers on the other. In the case 
of the first I have almost universally observed through 
this country crops of Wheat much lighter in quantity 
and much inferior in quality, compared to those grown 
by the second, This I attribute to the following causes ; 
the English and Scotch stewards cultivate their lands 
principally, nay I may say in all cases, by the mere use 
of the plough and harrow, aided latterly by the grubber. 
The Irishman ploughs and harrows his lands too, per- 
haps, not so well, but he makes up for his deficiency in 
ordinary ploughing by the additional use of the plough, 
and far better, the spade, by raising the subsoil in the 
furrows and casting with his shovels the contents of the 
same over his beds or ridges when the seed is harrowed, 
ribbed, or drilled in, I have myself made many inte- 
resting experiments in this way. Indeed I have gone 
so far as to redig the furrows in spring, and use their 
contents as a top dressing on the Wheat, when having 
got its usual spring hoeing or harrowing; and the in- 
creased produce from crops so treated, compared with 
those on land treated according to what some would 
call improved English or Scotch farming in Ireland has 
often paid from 500 to 600 per cent. interest on the 
capital expended in such manual or spade labour. I 
found another advantage in this system, as I have by 
such means restored to fertility in Clover growing land 
hitherto considered ‘ Clover sick ;” but the greatest 
advantage in this system of late, especially, was the 
giving employment to the people “to enable them to 
support themselves,” instead of being caged up in the 
workhouses, so called, living on other men’s industry, 
whilst learning the way by which they could receive 
“the wages of sin.” Edward Carroll, Beg Erin, Castle- 
bridge, Gorey, county Wexford. 

Wheat Culture.—As every quack has a nostrum for 
the improvement of agriculture, allow me to propose 
mine, and, if convenient, favour us with your opinion of 
its practicability. The following remarks refer to the 
cold and wet climate of North Lancashire, but they 
may be found partially applicabie elsewhere. Can we 
adopt any plan which is likely to materially increase 
the growth of Wheat ? and if so, can it be done profit- 
ably? The growth of Wheat is subject to so many un- 
favourable influences, and in our uncertain climate we 
can so little calculate upon having favourable weather 
at critical times, that it is problematical whether manur- 
ing the land for Wheat does more harm or good. If 
we Manure with farm-yard manure, and the season 
proves unfavourable, the plant runs into straw, is beaten 
down by the wind and rain, and becomes tainted with 
rust and mildew, and the sample and yield are both 
indifferent ; and, therefore, as bad seasons for Wheat 
are more frequent than good ones (in Lancashire), the 
safest plan is to have the land poor rather than too 
well manured, especially with ammoniacal manures ; 
it is my firm opinion that in the cold season of 1845 
every shilling expended in manuring Wheat in this 
neighbourhood made the crop a shilling worse than if 
there had been none applied, and the only tolerable 
sample of Wheat I saw growing that season was in a 
field which had in it a second crop without any manure. 
On the other hand, to take an extreme case, I saw a 
field of 20 acres, which had been thoroughly drained 
and manured, and the Wheat, up to the beginning of 
May, was as promising as any field I ever saw, the 
steward of the estate then remarking to me that the 
crop would pay the whole cost of draining and manuring, 
and yet when it was threshed out, it only yielded 
1 quarter per acre. But if we could discover a 
sort of Wheat which produced straw a foot shorter 

* The term steward in England means land-agent in Ireland, 
and the term bailiff in England means steward in Ireland, 


where the term bailiff is one not only of reproach but of exe- 
cration, no matter how necessary such an officer may be. 


than the usual length, and ears of an inch longer, 
such a variety would stand all sorts of weather 
without being beaten down, and we might then 
safely manure far more highly for Wheat than we - 
can at present, and there would be far less risk of 
mildew or disease of any kind than there is wken the 
crop is laid as flat as if a garden roller had passed over 
it—the inquiry will be, where is such a variety to be 
met with? and the answer at present (I fear) will be, 
nowhere ! But if the skill of some of our horticultural 
experimentalists were directed to the matter, is there 
not reason to hope that such a variety might be ob- 
tained? Ifthe Royal Agricultural Society could pro- 
cure such a one by offering a reward of 5001. for it, it 
would be the best spent money that ever passed through 
their hands. The value of Wheat is about five times 
that of the same weight of straw, and yet, probably, 
95 per cent. of its weight is composed of exactly the 
same elements—if then we could procure a variety 
which instead of two tons of straw and one ton of 
Wheat, would produce a ton and a half of each, the 
crop would be amazingly increased in value. Is not 
this possible? and if it be, is it not worth trying for? 
Certainly the relative weights of straw and grain vary 
in every parish and every season, more or less; and it 
seems to be very desirable to increase the former, even 
if it can be accomplished, at the expense of the latter ; 
and so far am I from desiring (as some people do) to 
have a Wheat which produces more straw, that I think 
the endeavour ought to be to discover one which pro- 
duced only half the straw, in the hope that good culti- 
vation would enable us to produce from it twice the 
quantity of grain. Piper’s Thickset, for instance, is 
perhaps the shortest strawed Wheat grown in England, 
but is rather coarse in the grain. Now, if by crossing 
it with a fine thin-skinned sort we could obtain a variety 
shorter in the straw than Piper’s, and equal in quality 
to the other, our object would be attained, provided the 
new sort grew proportionately larger in the head, But 
may not the tendency to improvement in the size of 
the head be considerably increased and accelerated 
by careful management? In the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
some years back a correspondent recorded the result 
of an experiment of the kind, which deserves attention. 
He took the pod of a garden Bean, in which he found 
five seeds; he sowed these, and in the produce some of 
the pods contained five seeds ; he sowed these, and some 
of the pods contained six seeds; he sowed these, and 
some of the pods contained seven Beans, and thus by 
careful selection he at last obtained a variety, the pods 
of which almost all contained seven Beans, Might not 
a careful selection of large ears of Wheat for seed, 
continued for some years, produce heads very much 
larger than the original stock. Has not such careful 
attention and selection in all instances, both animal and 
vegetable, produced a marked improvement in the breed 
or variety? If some expert manipulator would turn 
his attention to hybridising Wheat instead of Fuchsias, 
he might probably obtain a variety which would make 
his fortune as well as that of all the farmers who sowed 
it. Certainly if I could manage the operation I would 


lnot fail to try it every year as long as my life was 


spared, or till I succeeded in obtaining a variety to my 
mind ; but I fear the stigma is so difficult to get at, as 
well as the stamens, hefore flowering, that a person who, 
like myself, is not much accustomed to such operations, 
would have little chance of success. Can you give any 
instructions on the subject? My present plan (for I 
have been trying it for some years) is to sow two kinds 
in drills alongside each other, and then sow the produce ; 
by this means I have procured several varieties, but 
none better than the old ones. Something may be also. 
done by acclimatising, or rather by sowing a Wheat 
which has been acclimatised in a much warmer country. 
Some years ago I sowed a fine white Wheat, which was 
the produce of some Wheat from Australia; that _ 
Wheat was in flower in May at Clitheroe, which I 
attributed to the Wheat having been cultivated some 
years in a climate where it had grown and ripened ina 
much shorter time than Wheats do in this country, and 
that its time of ripening had by this been much acee- 
lerated. T. G. [The process of hybridising is not s0 
difficult :-care must be taken to remove the stamens 
from the flower selected for the experiment before the 
anthers have burst. ] 


Sorteties, 

The Hop Fungus.—Dr. PLOMLEY 
said he felt most happy in being able to state very briefly 
his observations on fungi generally, but more especially 
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that to which they referred, viz., the Hop fungus or 
mould, For the last year and a half he had paid great 
attention to this subject, and he found that in order to 
understand the nature of the Hop fungus, it was neces- 
sary to investigate the whole class of moulds, before any 
definite and satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at 
as to its causes and remedy. As far as the farmer was 
concerned, fungi might be divided into two classes, V1Z, 
those which existed in the substance of the plant, and 
those which lived on the surface : bunt, smut, mildew, 
&e., were internal moulds ; the Hop mould, and also 
those which attacked Peas, Beans, Turnips, &e., were 
external or superficial—they did not enter into 
the substance of the plants upon which they grews 
Now, these external moulds could all be destroyed by 
the application of sulphur. In some experiments 
which he made last year, with sulphur, on the Hop 
mould, he found that in but one case out of 20 was the 
first application effectual, but that it required generally 
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frequent applications ; this year the result of other ex- 
periments had been that the application of sulphur to 
the Grape and other fruit trees might be easily effected, 
but it was not so easy a matter to apply it to the Hop. 
The application of sulphur for the cure of mould on 
trees and shrubs had been known for many years. 
The Rev. Mr. Berkeley he thought mentioned it in the 
Agricultural Gazette in 1846, and it had been tried all 
over Eurupe ; and it was but fair to say that its appli- 
cation in these cases had for the most part been 
attended with satisfactory and beneficial results. The 
great difficulty he conceived that would be experienced 
in its application to the Hop plant, would be the great 
number of applications necessary to keep the fungus in 
check, In seasons like the past, with a small amount of 
solar heat, and considerable moisture, the sulphur 
would probably have to be applied nearly every day, 
otherwise they could not hope to obtain any benefit, 
nor to keep the mould under. No one denied the power 
of sulphur, and he for one believed it to be very effica- 
cious. They should not however be too sanguine. 
Last year one of the first entomologists of this country, 
Rev. Mr. Spence, of whom he doubted not they had 
all heard, writing on the subject of the Hop fly, gave it 
as his advice, that as the insect originated in the Sloe 
trees, and migrated from them to the Hop plant, the 
only remedy to destroy the insects would be to destroy 
the Sloe trees. Since he (Dr. P.) had turned his atten- 
tion to the peculiar habits of these insects (which he had 
done with especial reference to some disputed points in 
his own profession) he was of opinion that if they de- 


-prived these insects of their winter quarter, the Sloe 


bushes, they would immediately go to the Plum and 
other allied species of trees. Another naturalist of high 
repute, who suspected that these insects laid their 
eggs on the Hop bine and on the Hop poles, strongly 
recommended that the Hop poles and the Hop plant 
should be destroyed every year. (Laughter.) He men- 
tioned these as instances to show that what at first 
sight might appear very plausible, and apparently likely 
to be attended with good, when examined into and 
applied, frequently turned out to be a failure. But the 
Occasional mistakes of scientific men ought not to 
throw a cloud over all their suggestions, many of which 
were most excellent, and would be found extremely 
beneficial when applied to agriculture. There was no 
branch of science which might not be brought to bear on 
the soil: and although the application of sulphur might 
turn out to be a failure, yet he would advise them to 
turn their attention to the snbject, and see how far it 
might be made applicable to their purpose. He trusted 
that in the observations he had made he had said 
nothing that would tend to discourage or wound the 
feelings of those who were interesting themselves in the 
application of sulphur as a remedy for the Hop mould. 
He (Dr. P.) believed Mr. Epps’ machine to be the most 
perfect instrument yet. invented for applying sulphur, 
and when conjoined with Mr. Wykeham Martin’s appa- 
ratus for confining that substance, would be found as 
efficacious as instruments could be. He had thought 
it his duty, being called upon by their chairman, to state 
the result of his observations, and also to tell them 
what his opinions really were on the matter. He had 
prepared a large microscopic view of the various stages 
of the Hop fungus, drawn by Mr. Brett, jun., which 
had been considered worthy to bé sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, The uses of these fungi or moulds in the 
economy of nature were to assist in the decomposition 
of dead or decaying substances, and that he believed 
they never made their attacks upon healthy plants at 
all, but as soon as a plant became in the least unhealthy 
from whatsoever cause (probably from atmospheric) 
they then stepped in to begin the duties they had to per- 
form, and that though sulphur would certainly be most 
efficacious when the mould first showed itself, yet if the 
morbid state of the plant continued, he was of opinion 
it could not thus be prevented, except by very frequent, 
perhaps daily applications. He did not think that the 
mould spread from plant to plant, the same causes 
that produced it in one plant produced it also in another, 
and that the application of sulphur, except constantly 
or frequently applied, would not prevent the spread of 
the fungi.—'The Chairman then proposed the health of 
Dr. Plomley, with thanks tolhim for the very interesting 
explanation he had given of the Hop fungus, an expla- 
nation from which he had derived more information 
than he should have hoped to obtain from a thousand 
books on the subject, and which he was sure they would 
all feel indebted to that gentleman for. 

Dr. PLoMtey, in returning thanks, assured the meeting that 
he felt the greatest interest in the advancement of agriculiureg 
for the same principles were involved in its practice as in that 
of his own profession, They had all, said Dr. P., in their 
Several departments to do with matter in some shape or 
another, and they who understand most of its laws were sure 
to be the most successful, In whatever department of industry 
they might be engaged, matter was the raw material supplied 
to them by nature, trom which their crops are obtained, and 
from which man obtained his wants and gathered his luxuries. 
They could produce no effect upon this matter, nor even know 
its capabilities, except they knew the laws which regulated it, 
am acquaintance with which laws was called science. All the 
improvements in the manufactures, in fact in all the industrial 
arts have arisen, from knowledge of the laws of matter, called 
Science. The application of chemical science to the simple and 
low art of match making has raised it to one of our most profit- 
able manufactures; several thousands of human beings are 
employed in Making lucifer matches, one manufactory alons 
consuming in their production 400 logs of wood yearly, To 
Sclence we are indebted for the present eminence and position 
of all our manufactures, and itis a question whether, by the 
Same science, the farmer might not be able to manufacture 
food for the people in much greater quantities than he has 
hitherto done, He (Dr. P.) believed that by the aid of science, 
by economising time and labour, that it was possible toincrease 
the agricultural produce of this country to a greater extent, 


indeed it might be increased ten-fold, (This startling an- 
nouncement was received by cries of ‘‘No, no, no, no.”) Yes, he 
would state this to be the minimum of its possible increase, 
He would tell them why they would increase the amount of 
their produce, because it appeared to him, they would be 
obliged todo so, Hitherto they had been able to keep pace 
with the increase of population pretty well, and population 
never increased faster than the means of subsistence, but 
population was now pressing hard upon them, it was increasing 
with great rapidity, and as a natural consequence the farmer 
would be compelled to increase the produce of his land. (Hear 
hear.) Men know not what they can do until they are forced 
to trial. Some 50 or 60 years ago, we would not manufacture 
our own iron, because we did not understand the procees of 
smelting, though we possessed the largest mines of iron in the 
world, and also the limestone necessary for reducing the ore, 
We obtained ouriron from Norway. War came and stopped our 
supplies, we were obliged immediately to look to our own 
resources, and by the aid of science, see now the result, more 
extensive than all the mines of the world pat together. Again, 
by war, the French were cut off from obtaining kelp and 
barilla, substances essential for the manufacture of soap and 
glass, they were obliged to resort to the scieace of chemistry, 
and by its aid they discovered the process of obtaining seda 
from common salt (the greatest and most important discovery 
of this age, and without which our manufactures, notwith- 
standing tbe steam-machinery, would not have existed), by this 
they manufactured soap and glass more readily and at less 
vost than with barilla and kelp, The same with sugar, when 
their supplies were cut off they produced it from Beet-root, So 
it is with farmers, they knew not what they could do until they 
tried, and this trial must undoubtedly come. The farmer may 
have some disadvantages, perhaps many, but he has advan- 
tages which those of other countries have not. The farmer 
has to do with living things, and thus he required more science 
than all the rest put together. Farming claims kindred with 
the whole range of physical science, and in this country the 
farmers can command this, for all are willing to assist him, 
the geologist, the ch mist, the botanist, the meteorologist, &c., 
are all labouring to place their respective sciences at his 
service, if he would but avail himself of their discoveries. 
There are thousands of scientific truths at this moment ready 
for the farmer, the application of which will be to his advan- 
tage and to the advantage of the country. Not, said ‘Dr. P., to 
take up too much time, I will endeavour to concentrate in a 
few words the means: by which the farmer may increase his 
productions. Let an honourable emulation arise among you— 
wean yourselves from that tenacious attachment that you now 
have to the routine practice of your forefathers. Look with 
less distrust and suspicion, on change and innovation ; avail 
yourselves of the advantages offered to you by science, and 
look at science as your principal aid, as do the manufacturers ; 
and throw aside that morbid teeling that your own modes of 
culture are superior to those of others, and imp ovements in 
agriculture will follow, that will astonish you and all the world 
beside. It is said that the British farmer lies under great dis- 
advantages ; now, he could never see what their disadvantages 
were, They had the best climate in the world. (No, no, and 
hear, hear.) They had the best soil in the world for the growth 
of those plants which produced the most nutritive food. They 
could not grow cotton, Indian corn, indigo, or tobacco, but 
they could grow Flax, Wheat, and other cereals, also Turnips 
and other roots, and grow them far better than they could be 
grown io any other part of the world. (No, no.) They could 
and did grow Wheat in greater quantity and of better quali'y 
than any other nation. (No, no, and hear, hear.) Better than 
that grown iu the rich valleys of the Mississippi or in southern 
Russia, or in Spain, or even in Italy. I speak decidedly on 
this point, havin, chemically examined the various Wheats, as 
to their nutritive value, and I say that corn grown in this 
country is more nutritious than corn grown in any other part 
of the world, not even excepting that grown in Italy, from 
which maccaroniis made, It was true that foreign corn did 
fetch ‘a higher price in the market, than did that of home 
growth, But why was that; the reason was that foreign 
Wheat contained more of that non-nutritious stuff, starch, and 
passed through the mill easier, thus giving a greater advantage 
to the miller. But the advantage was not confined to the 
miller, the baker received still greater advantages, for this 
starch absorbed more water than the flour of this couutry. So 
that although foreigu corn fetched a higher price in the market 
on account of the personal advantages of the baker and miller, 
it was of less nutritive value than that of English growth. 
And from the experiments he had made on the subject, he 
could most decidedly tell them that the corn grown in this 
couutry was of more real yaiue thau that imported from any 
other country in the world. (Loud cheers.) There were o her 
advantages which the British farmer possessed over the farmers 
of other countries. They had roads and railroads for trans- 
mitting their produce to the towns with the least possible 
delay and expense. They had good and liberal landlords ; this 
was agreat advantage, The landlords of this country were as 
aclass ever willing to lay out any amount of money, in im- 
provements for their tenauts, and that too at a very moderate 
interest. The farmers of no other country possesced the advan- 
tage of their landlord’s capital, (Hear, hear.) Then again 
with regard to the labour, they had their work done at the 
lowest possible price, and could command hundreds of labourers 
when required, and discharge them when not wanted. Was 
not this an advantge which no other country possessed ; again, 
as he had before stated, they had the assistance of all the 
scientific men of the day, who were willing to assist and en- 
courage them in their arduous and trying occupations, and for 
himself, he assured them, that he should feel the greates: 
possible pleasure in rendering his humble abilities to their 
service.. (Cheers.) He said, he thought the English farmers 
were ina better position than those of other countries, and 
that they had, with all their disadvantages, advantages which 
no other country possessed, He advised them not to despair, 
but put their shoulders to the wheel, and exert themselves to 
their utmost, not to be led away by political promises, but 
endeavour to improve the cultivation of their farms. In con- 
clusion, he trusted he should be permitted to propose a toast. 
It was an old one, one of the olden time: 


** The spade, the fleece, and the pail ; 
May landlords ever flourish, and tenants never fail.” 


Mr. Geo. Powe tt said he rose not for the purpose of making 
any political allusions, or of remarking upon what had fallen 
from the preceding gentlemen, but rather with the intention 
to offer a chalienge It had been almost said that the agri- 
culturist of this country was inferior to any other class. Now, 
the exhibition of 1851 was approaching, it was near at hand, 
and he had noz the leas: hesitation in saying that the agri- 
culturists of this country would there stand in pre-eminence, 
before those of other nations, while our manutacturers would 
have everything to learn from the foreigner. (Cheere,)—The 
CHAIRMAN said he was much obliged to Dr, Piomley for the 
obse: vations he had made, which satisfied him that although 
he was a scientific man, he knew but little with regard to 
farming. (Laughter and cheers.) However, he had spoken 
honestly and conscientiously, and had in his remarks told him 
(Sir E.) something which he had not known before, viz., that i: 
was not always to the price which an article obtained in the 
market that they were to look for its real value. In thio 
respect, as in many others, Dr, Plomley’s remarks were 
extremely useful, and he was sure they must all feel deeply 
indebted to him for them, (Cheers.) The Chairman then pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Press,” which was responded to by Mr. Hall ang 
Mr. Phippen. Atter wishing them ail good ni-zht and success 
to their next merry meeting, the Chairman left the room and 
the party broke up, having spent a most pleasant evening, 


Calendar of Operations. 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 

CENTRAL YORKsuHIRe, Oct 31,—Afcer some years’ experience 
of the dairy and sheep farming of Dorsetshire, it has been my 
luck to emigrate thus far North, and commence a fresh novi- 
ciate on the farm of Mr, Hanoam, at Kirk Deighton. As the 
change from Downs and Devons to Leicesters and short-horns 
is not more striking than the change of system of farm manage. 
ment which the change of locality has presented to my notice, 
it has struck me that the record, whichit is my intention to 
make of the practices that itis now my especial province to 
observe and study, may furnish you monthly or weekly, as the 
case may happen, with a few notes of farm practice and 
routine work, that may be acceptable for the purpose of com- 
parison with those of other localities, by parties who take an 
interest in such matters, Having only left my native county 
about the middle of October, my observations upon the doings 
of this month are necessarily imperfect and general. Mr, 
Hannam’s farm is about 450 acres, 250 of which are arable 
and 200 Grass, capable of grazing a bullock of 40 to 50 stones, 
The Grass land is strictly devoted to feeding cattle, horses 
being fed in yards in summer, sheep upon seeds and Clover, 
&c. ; and no{calves are now bred, or dairy stock kept, except for 
family use. The depreciation of price of lean and young stock 
enables the grazier to buy at a lower figure than he can breed. 
The principal portion of the summer fed cattle are now sold, 
There are, however, 30 upon the aftermath, and 25 builocks 
and heifers are now tied up, and are doing well upon Turnips 
and chaff ad libitum, and 7 lbs. of oileake each per diem, 
Forty lean heifers are already bought in, to run over the old 
pastures, and consume straw in the yards during the winter. 
These heifers, by being well kept and sheltered, I am told, will 
come out fat from the pasture very early—say end of July, and 
frequently fetch a better price than those which are fat later 
in the summer. The Sheep Stock is now upon Turnips, Rape, 
&c., viz., 112 Leicester ewes and 250 hogs and fat sheep. For 
the feeding sheep Gardner’s cutter is used from the commence- 
ment of the season. The ewes have had a month’s Rape pre- 
vious to being put to ram a fortnight ago. About a dozen 
shearling rams bred by Mr. Hannam have been sold off during 
the last month at fair prices. Pigs.—The stock of pigs is very 
large, and I need not add also good, as Mr. H.’s repute as a 
breeder of first-class animals of the celebrated Yorkshire breed 
is wellknown. Mr. H. buys foreign Barley to a considerable 
extent for this stock, as his own Barley is generally of first- 
rate quality for malting. One thousand bushels of Barley, &c., 
were consumed last year by pigs, &c., in the manure yards. 
Sows have finished farrowing for this season, and stores and 
porkers are now put up to feed upon steamed food, prepared 
by a very convenient apparatus manufactured by Richmond 
and Chandler, Manchester, Arable Land,—The arable land ig 
of two sorts—one-half thin, hungry, magnesian limestone; the 
other strong loam and sand, One hundred acres of this has 
been thoroughly drained by Mr, H.; and several miles of 
fences have been stubbed and trees eradicated. The enclosures 
now run from 10 to 20 acres, and have low hedges, which are 
plashed twice ayear,; The system adopted is the alternate one 
of green and grain crop. Upon the limestone the green crop is 
consumed upon the land with oilcake or grain. Upon the 
stronger soil a portion of the green crop is mown, and half the 
Turuips, &c., are consumed in the yaris. The whole of the 
manure made by horses, pigs, and feeding and store cattle 
consuming roots, corn, and cake, is applied to green crops— 
Turnips, young seeds, and Clovers; 10 to 16 carts, 2 ewe. of 
guano, and 2 bushels of dissolved bones, per acre, for Swedes ; 
and 10 carts and 2 ewt. of guano for white Turnips. For grain 
crops, On the limestone land, 2 cwt. of guano is added for 
Wheat upon seeds, afcer the seeds have been depastured ; and 
also for Barley, where Turnips are eaten on the same dressing. 
Ou the stronger land, when the green crop is taken off, 
3 cwt. of guano is used; and, when consumed on the land, 
2 cwt. of guano is used for the next crop of Barley or Wheat, 
Work of the Month.—The weather has been most propitious 
since harvest for farm work, Six acres of Rye and Tares for 
early seed for sheep ; 2 acres of early Tares for mowing have 
been sown five or six weeks upon Whear stubble, and will be 
followed by white Tarnips; 20 acres of stubble fur Swedes, Po- 
tatoes, &c., have been ploughed thin, harrowed, dragged, and 
cleaned of Couch Grass in the interval between harvest and 
seed time. Potatoes have been harvested. The white Poza- 
toes (Regents) are comparatively sound; the red (Irish cups) 
are much diseased. Wheat sowing is allover. The poor lime- 
stone it is usual to sow about this time, and after rain has 
consol:dated the thia arid soil. 6/ acres of pastured seeds and 
Clover stubb!e have been ploughed and furrow-pressed by four 
ploughs, made by Busby, and two two-row pressers, by Cross- 
kill, which do the work in a beautiful manner, and shine, es- 
pecially in comparison with other pressers of village make. 
This mode of preparing the seed-bed makes an even, level, and 
solii root-hold for the plant, ensures even germination, and 
prevents, on light soils, the roots fiom being turned out by the 
frost; for this cause it is preferred to drilling. 10 acres of Po- 
tato and Rape land have also been sown with Wheat, Six tons 
of guano have been employed upon the Wheat crop, all being 
dreesed except one field of good land (7 acres) which was seed 
pasture of great luxuriance, and 24 bushels of seed per acre 
have been sowa. Very little threshing, except for secd, has 
been done yet upon the farm, the straw being reseryed tor 
winter, The crops here have been much damaged by wind, 
hence the yield is said to be deficient. Manure-making is now 
beginning in earnest since cattle have cume into the houses. 
The buildiogs are all spouted with iron, and no waste from 
washing occurs, the surplus liquid 1uNning into a tank, whence 
it is pumped over the manure-heap, which consequently never 
requires turning upon the Couch, or after it is carted out. The 
excess of liquid is carted out at proper seasons, and when not 
wanted for \his purpose, runs by a drain at the top of the tank 
into a large shallow pit or excavation, where weeds, earth, and 
rubbish of all sorts are thrown. In this there is a mass of 
stubble, weeds, animal matter, sawdust, hedge-clippings, 
Thistles, Nettles, &c., at present, which, by the action of the 
liquid upon them, have become since harvest a dark, unctuous, 
aud rich manure. Mr. H. calculates to make at least 100 
loads of manure each winter from these waste materials, by the 
aid of the tank and this catchpit. Seven acres of meadow 
land and 5 acres of pasture have been manured this season 
already, Team-work — of which we have this month had, 
carting Potatoes, Turnips, guano, oilcake, é&c.—is done on the 
single-horse cart system ; Crosskill’s are used, and pair-horse 
ploughs only. Boys are employed to plough, and, certainty, 
under the eye of the foreman and first ploughman (such is the 
use of first-rate implements) they make most excellent work. 
All the ploughs being set to one depth and width of furrow, 
when the ridge is set by the foreman, the work of one plough 
cannot be distinguished from that of another. A boy 14 years 
old and a pair of horses is a different cost from two men and 
four or five horses, which we see in mapy districts engaged 
upon the operatiun, Zabourers.—It has struck me that the 
workmen of this county are superior in skill to those we gene- 
rally meet with in thesouth, Neatness and quickness in their 
work (witness ploughing, thatching, stacking, Wc.) seems a 
characteristic ; hence their higher rate of wages is not all loss 
to the northern farmer. Steady hands are well employed here, 
though wages, I am told, are lower than before recent Jegisla- 
tive changes—l0s, and lls per week is paid now, where 12s. 
and 14s. were usually the wages per week. What will our 
cider drinkers say to the fact that a dozen male labuurers and 
servauts employed on this farm do not spend on the average 
3d. per week each in ale or other liquor. Nor is any liquor al- 
lowed them during work, except in harvest and hay-time, and 
then only from two to three pints aday. Women are very in- 
dustrious in field work ; they are employed new in barno-work, 
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ulling and cleaning Turnips, &c.—wages 8d, and 10d., and for 

otato gathering, I's, per diem. J. 5. 

Dorser Farm, Nov. 11.—Since last report we have had very 
fihe weather, and now Wheat sowing fs nearly done, and the 
first sowings are up and looking extremely well, Vetches and 
other winter green crops are also promising well, and the 
pastures are still growing, and late Turnips will be a good 
crop, 18 well as the early sorte. Our sheep are all eating Tur- 
nips, being folded on the ground after two-thirds of the roots 
are carried off for the cattle, We do not carry off the tops, but 
eut them off, as well as the fibrous routs, on the land, ‘and the 
sheep, coming after, eat allup. We have still a little Wheat to 
gow after Turnips and also after Mangold ; but we shall not 
think out#élves tod late if we have in all our wifttér Wheat this 
month, and then we shall sow @ little spring Wheat after that. 
We are etill storing Mangold, of which we grow about 21 acres ; 
some we put in a house, and the rest lie in a4 Jine, about 7 feet 
wide and as high as they will lie on themselves without any 
support, and then we cover them With loose straw, and after 
that thatch them with Wheat-straw, which is tied up as it 
comes from the machine, which sends the straw out as straight 
as when it is put in, and saves a good deal of labour in pre- 
paring thatch, We have sometimes set up hurdles, 6 feet apart, 
and stored the Mangold between them, but we have found 
them keep ‘a8 Well in a single heap, and are also lest expensive 
to secure, We have sometimes liad the tops cut off when we 
took them up, but a8 they are often cut too close, which causes 
the root to rot, we have them all twisted off now. Our work is 
ploughing for Wheat when Wwe have the Turnips off, and 
ploughing and otherwise Prepariog the land for next root-crop, 
and driving out dung and collecting other materials for ma- 
mure. @. S, 

LAMMERMOIR SuEEP Farm, Nov. 5.—The month of October, 
though séasonably good, has, especially towards the end, re- 
minded us of the near approach Of winter. The bathing of the 
sheep, which we expect to finish this day, has kept our shep- 
herds very busy during the past forthight. The bath we use is 
a preparation of rough turpentine, grease, butter, and some 
et ceteras, the names of which the maker keeps to himself, 
When poured upon the sheep, it is very much of ihe consistency 
and toldur of butter-milk. It has this advantage over most 
bathing and dipping preparations, that, besides killing all 
vermin, keeping the wool Very white, and materially increasing 
the weight, it‘ does not readily wash off by beavy rains coming 
immediately after the Shéep have been bathed, and before the 
préparation has had time fully to perform its duties. Our next 
work will be, putting jackets upon the hogs. As these graze 
among thé ewes, this must be finished before the 22d prox., to 
prevent all unnecessary disturbance after the tups are put to 
the ewes at that date, The rams are at present confined in a 
small inclosure, Where they daily receive as many Turhips as 
they ‘can ‘eat, Our vast sheep are now all disposed Of and 
away. Hill stock, TA the Lammmermuirs, generally aie in ex- 
eellent condition at this date—above an average, we would say. 
This is the result of the past fle summer. Our wet hills al- 
Ways graze best in a dry season. Ploughing of Oat-gtubbles 
for Turnips is half finished. Any summer-made manure has 
been carted to, and spread on these previous to being ploughed. 
The cows and calving heifers receive Oat-straw at night, and 
are let out to Grass during the day. The calves are getting 
Turnips at night, The Oats at present being threshed out, are 
made into meal for ths shepherds, Whose wages are paid at 
this time. 4 Lammermuir Farmer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Bones: JG. You must crush them in a mill for the purpose, 
before adding sulphuric acid; and then a few weeks before 
using them in the land, Jay them down on a floor of clay, 
Surrounded With a clay rim, and wet them thoroughly with 
water, then pour over them about one-third their weight of 
sulphuric acid, stir about and put up the heap, and cover it 
over With dry turf ashes, and leave it for a fortnight, then 
break down the heap, and mix with the ashes. 

Capitan : E T. See Schemes of Cultivation for Small Farms, 
at pages 9, 58, 290, 311, 361, 830, in our volume for 1847. The 
&cheme at p. 311 will perhaps the nearest meet your circum- 
stances; the ¢apital indicated is 107. 10s. per acre. Fuller, 
hereafter, 

CATTLE : Constant Reades. Give them a mouthful of hay the first 
thing till the Turnips are cut, then give them 40 lbs, of Tur- 
nips each. At 10 A.™., give them half their chaff and Linseed, 
say 4 or 5 Ibs. of chaff, with 2 lbs. of Bean-meal, and 1 lb. of 
Linseed. At 1 P.M, give them 30 lbs. of Turnips, at 4 another 
quantity of chaff with meal, and at 6 or 7, 40 or 50 lbs. of cut 
Turnips. 

CATTLE ATTACKED WITH Disease IN THE LuNGs: Constant 
Reader. Moderate bleeding, powerful blisters to the sides, 
with setons in the brisket, and strong sedatives internally. 
The treatment of plero-pneumonia is given in a former 
Number of this Paper. We are not aware of any work that 
particu'arly treats of the disease, but there have been several 
eesays on the disease in the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. W. C. 8. 

CATTLE PUMPEINS : An Old Subscriber has a quantity, and wishes 
to know how to preserve it from frost, and how to ue it as 
food tor cattle or sheep, We are entirely unacquainted with it. 

OxnvEN : Sylvanus. The American Churns are made large 
enough for 20 Ibs, of butter, we believe: they are certainly 
economical of time. The common barrel churn gives as satis- 
factory an agitation to the cream as any, and for large quan- 
tities of butter we should employ it. 

CoarsE Grass : Este. It will be improved by a heavy dressing 
of wood-ashes. Salt may be an improvement also, and2cwt, 
per acre wherever the land is heavy, up to 4 or 5cwt. per acre 
on light soils, are a reasonable application. Apply these 
manures in February or March, Ifyou sow Clover seed you 
must dress tne Jand heavily with some earthen compost first, 
and harrow heavily. As regards your gravelly subsoil, we 
Suppose the main drain will be sate enough at 5 teet deep, 
both fYom ¢]m roots and from slips in the gravel, provided the 
tiles be laid properly at first. 

Common LAND: JF, Plough one half of it now, and sow it to 
Oats in spring. Break up the other half in February and 
March by paring and burning, and you will be able to bring 
it to a fine enough tilth for Turnips, part of which you may 
feed off, and part carry for cattle in boxes or stalls to be lit- 
tered and fed with the Oat straw and them; and so you 
get at once into the system of alternate husbandry. T, Keir 
Short has a sixpenny book on the cultivation of Flax. Apply 
to any bookseller, 

Daitt: WDC. A number of smali drills for sowing either 
Turnips, corn, or Mangold Wurzel seeds are in existence. 
They are all upon the principle of the home made drill 
recommended at page 589, 1849, by Mr. Tuckett. 

Farm Horsts: G S. Keeping them in stables answers best for 
ordinary farm work. Where there is a great deal of hauling 
and night work, as there is on farms near London, to keep 
them in yards has been found to answer well, 

Foon ror SHEEP: A Subscriber, Peas, Beans, Barley, oileake, and 
Oats. Commence with half a pint, or less, of the former, or 
hal a pound of oil-cake, and increase up to as much as 3 
quarters ot a pound of any vf them. They are named in the 
order of their excellence in our estimation, 

GUANO ADVERTISED AT 51, PER TON: A Subsoriber, but not a 
Farmer, “*Company’s Guano (concentrated) 51. per ton ; ditto 
nae 2d quality, 31. per ton.” All we can say is—Dou’t buy 

em. 

IMPROVEMENT oF CHALK Sorts: WC J. In some localities, to 
chalk down land is an improvement, in others itis not, And 
so it is probable that the result is owing to the presence or 
absence of some element, such as phosphorus, in the chalk 
added, which could be applied more cheaply otherwise. If 


your land is very light, and you have a chalk marl at hand, 


a dressing of that previous to the application of guano might 
be beneficial. For acrop of Swedes, try guano and super- 
phosphate, Feed them off on thin land with sheep ; that is 
the best plan of improvement. 

Live: J BB. Apply about 5 tons of lime shells per imperial 
acre now, le'ting them slake first, and then spreading them 
and ploughing them in with a shallow furrow. 

LinsreD : & M, Boil 2 Ibs. in a gallon of water, and throw it 
over the hay chaff the cow is toeat. Mr. Rogers’ peat-char- 
coal is to be had in London, we believe ; he should advertise 
if he wishes it sold, 

Mawonres ror Wakat: & S. We have to apologise for the 
delay of this answer. We would add the turf ashes and the 
Rape-cake in autumn, and apply the guano in spring. 328, 
per acre will purchase rather more than 2 cwt, of the former 
and 2 cwt, of the latter per acre, and that is the way in 
which we should spend it, 

Marsn Pranrs: WDC We may possibly assist you by pub- 
lishing your question: Can avy one name any edible root, 
pulse, or Grass which will grow well on a strip of land lying 
by the side of a river, and frequently overflowed % 

Minpew : ZS Power. The specimen of Wheat in the straw with 
which you have favoured us has suffered from the common 
form of mildew, which is apt to appear on late crops in moist 
seasons. The only remedies are such good cultivation and 
early sowing as willhasten harvest time. Anything which tends 
to a luxuriant growth of straw, such as rich putrescent ma- 
nures and moist weather, as it delays the ripening of the 
crop, increases the chance of injury by mildew; anything 
which hastens harvest time diminishes thischance. It might 
be well to change the reed ; and the application of common 
salt as a top dressing in spriog at the rate of 2 to 3 cwt. per 
imperial acre, is said to be a good thing. 

Peat CuarcoaL: A Subscriber. Apply to any bookseller for 
Mr. Jasper Rogers’ pamphlet. Some of his pamphlets are 
published by Etfingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, London, 

Picrons: P 7 O. A work on birds, in which domestic pigeons 
are to be comprised, is likely to be published soon by Mr, 
Murray. We cannot, of course, forestall here any informa- 
tion that it may contain, 

SureLpRakeEs; Chanticleer, We do not quite understand what 
you mean by young shieldrakes in November, There are 
now the adult birds and the birds of the year, but none 
which a breeder of water-fowl would call ‘the young” ag 
your question seems to imply. Chopped mutton or beef in 
moderation will do them no harm; bullock’s liyer is often 
convenient to give to birds which require animal food; but 
let the gardener’s boy try what supply he can afford, by 
digging for earth-worms and searching for snails, 

Stream Bouter, &c. : Zyro. Apply to Messrs. Richmond and 
Chandler, Salford, 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot be 
answered till the following week. ° 


SParbels. 
COVENT GARDEN, Nov. 16. 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied, aud so are Hothouse 
Grapes. Pine-apples are scarcer. Oranges and Lemons are 
sufficient for the demand, Plums and Pears are still received 
from the Continent. Filberts aredéarer. Carrots and Turnips 
are good in quality, atid so are Potatoes, Lettuces and other 
salading are eufficient for the demand, Mushrooms are still 
dear, Gut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pélargoniums, Camellias, 
Fuchsias, Mignonette, Verbenas, Dublias, Bignonia venusta, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Chrysanthemums, and Roses. 

RUITS. 
Lemons, per doz., 18 to 28 
Pommegranates, each, 3d to 6d 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 28 to 88 
Walnuts, p. 100, 1's to 28 
p. bush., 128 to 245 
Nuts, Barcelona, p- bush., 20s 

to 2% 


8 
= Brazil, p. beh., 126 to 148 
Filberts, per 100 1bs., 608 to bbs 
ABLES. 
Shailots, per Ib., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
sieve, 1s 6d to 28 
Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
Cos, p. score, 6d to 1s 6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 
Mushrooms, p. pot., 1s to 2s 6d 
— per bushel, 5s to 7s 

Fennei, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz. bun,, 18 to 28 
Roots, p, bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress, p.l2bunch.,, 6dto9d 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 68 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,2s to 58 
Portugal, p. 1b., 8d to 1s 
Plums, p. punnet, 1s to 28 6d 
Pears, per doz., 18 to 38 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples, dessert,p. beh, 386d to 8s 
kitchen, do., 386d to6s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 28 
per 100, 6s to 10s os 
VEGET 
Brussels Sprouts, per lif, sieve, 
1s 6d to 2s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Greens, p. doz, bun.,1s6d to 2s6d 
Cauliflawers, p. doz., 1s to 48 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 
Potatoes, per ton, 50s to 80s 
— por cwt., 286d to 48 
— per busbh., 1s 6d to 2s 6d 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, Isto 28 
Red Beet, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s 
Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to Is 6d 
Carrots, per doz., 28 to 5s 
Tomatoes, p. punnet, 6d to 1s 
Spinach, p. half sieve,6d to 1s 
Onions, p. bunch, 4d to6d 
= Spanish, p. doz., ls 6d to 48 


HOPS.—Faripay, Nov. 15. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SmirH report that fine coloured 
Hops continue in demand at full prices ; inferior sorts not so 
much sought after. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD, Nov. 14, 
Prime Meadow Hay 72sto76s, Clover .., 
Inferior ditto... 60 70 | Second cut 
Rowen... «» 55 65 | Straw 
New Hay 


80s 

72 

25 
J, CooPEs. 


eee 
see 
on 


CUMBERLAND MaRkKET, Nov. 14, 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto76s | Inferior... .,. 
Inferior ditto... 50 65 | New Clover ... 
New Hay mt _ — | Straw ... 
Old Clover ... 78 84 
WuirrecHaPeL, Nov. lt. 
688 to 728 | New Clover ... 
Inferior ditto... 
Straw 


65sto 72s 
JosHua BAKER, 


Fine Old Hay ... 
Inferior ditto = 
New Hay ... .. 65 68 
Old Clover ... 78 84 


ek OE Se erred 
SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Nov. 11, 

There is a considerable falling off inthe supply of Beasts, 
and, in consequence, trade is better for all kinds. A few 
choice things have nearly reached 4s, The number of Sheep is 
very small, so also is the demand; however, on the average, 
better pricés are realised. Trade is better for Calves, the 
number being small. From Holland and Germany we have 
797 Beasts, 4180 Sheep, 96 Calves, and 60 Pigs; from Scot- 
land, 100 Beasts; and 2300 from the northern and midland 
counties, 

Perst.of8lbs.—s d 8s a 
Best Scots, Here- 

fords, dvc. 8 808 10 
Best Short-horns 3 63 8 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—8 2 
Best Downs and 


sto —s 


22 


ove 


6 r es: 25 


see tee 


Perst.of 8lba—s ds 4 
Best Long-woole, 3 4to8 8 
Ditto Shorn wow. 
Ewes& 2d quality 2 8=-3 2 
Ditto Shorn ww ee = 


Lambs to tee 

Half-breds .., 8104 2) Calves .. we 2 8=3 10 

Dito Shorn 4. i. — vw | Piga ow vw. on 8 Od 0 

Beasts, 3744; Shéepand Lambs, 25,510; Calves, 149; Pigs, 380. 
é Fipay, Nov. 15. 

The number of Beasts isa fair average ; good ones are fully 

as much in demand ae on Monday; indeed, many of the 


rr 


| 


choicest make 48, A tolerable clearance is effecte 
supply of Sheep, although not large, is about as usual t nis sine 
of year; the demand is not large, and quotations remain un. 
altered, Calves ate a more cheerful trade, and we are enabled 
to make 48, of a choice one. From Holland and Germany 
molten feeds bud yet) re 118 Calves, and 15 Pigs: 350 
bts m the northern and midland ; 

from the home counties, te ae Cows 
Best Scots, Here« 

fords, &c. .,8 8to4 
Best Short-horns 3 6 — 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 8 = 3 


Best Long-wools. 3 6to8 8 
itto Shorn ee) 
wes & 2d quality 2 8—8 2 

Ditto Shorn vee ory 

Best Downs and Hambs i. ave she vee SO BE 
Half-breds «, 310 —4 Calves ... 8 0—4 0 

Ditto Shem  o. s. — sf PAs aoe, cee OLD LO 
Beasts, 1034 ; Sheep and Lambs, 4700; Calves, 251; Pigs, 480, 

COAL MARKET.—Frimay, Nov. 15 
Edén Main, 15s. 6d, ; Wallsend Haswell, 16a, 3d,; Walls. 
end Lambton, 15s, 94.; Wallsend Stewart’s, 16s,: Wallsend 

Tees, 168,—Ships at market, 172, 


0 
8 
2 
2 


POTATOES,—Sovtuwanrk, Nov. 11. 

The Committee report that the market is well supplied from 
Yorkshire and Scotland, but nothing from the Continent; 
trade is heavy, which has compelled salesmen to accept of our 
lowest quotations in some instancés, as it is Only With some 
few superior lots the highest quotations bave been realised, 
Present prices ;—York Regents, per ton, 70s. to 80s,; Scotch 
do., 50s. to 60s.; Wisbeach and Cambridgeshire doi, 60%, to 65s, 


MARK LANE, 

Mowpay, Nov. 11,—The eupply of English Wheat by land- 
carriage samples to this morning’s market was again small, 
which enabled faciors to realise at the terms of this da 
sennight, Foreign met a more general demand, and a fa 
business was doné at Friday’s prices:—Five malting Barley 
meets a good inquiry at an improvement of 1s. per qr; late 
prices are also more freely paid for grinding and forei 
qualities,—In the value of Beans there is no alteration.— White 
Peas are rather more inquired after and the turn dearer; 
other descriptions are unaltered,—Oats meet an improved de- 
mand, at rather better prices, 

PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. s 8, 
Wheat, Essex, Kenv, & Suffolk ...White|43—46) Red ...... 
fine selected runs ,,,ditto|/43—48| Red ...... 
46—bu 
Red ...... 


Forei 34—50 
Maltifig |24—27 
Malting |20—24 


Barley,grind, & distil, 22s to 238.,,Ohev. |27=—30 
Foreign..,.Grinding and distilling | 17—25 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 

= wr and Lincolashire .. 


uy 
Rye-meal, foreign., 
Beans, Mazagan 

i i Longpod| - 
Egyptian |22—23 
Suffollk...|27—80 


Flour, best marks, delivered.,, per sack|36—40 
ffollkx ditto|29—36| Norfolk |29—36 
29—34 
Fray, Nov. 15.—The arrivals of all grain since Monday 
have been moderate, To-day’s market was fairly attended, 
and more disposition to purchase Wheat was general, at prices 


‘which of late were unobtainable.— Malting and distilling 


Barley isin demand, at an advance of ls, per qr.; grinding 
the turn dearer.—Peas and Beans are fully as dear.—Oats are 
a free sale, at ah advance of 6d. per qr.—Flour meets an im- 
proved inquiry at our quotatione,—Fioating cargoes of Wheat 
have been less freely taken at late prices, but the demand im- 
proved at the close, 


Wheat, 
Qrs. 
2260 
3500 
Wear. 


ARRIVALS THI8 WEEK. 
5 Oats. Fiour, 
1930 sacks 


— brisé. 
BEANS. Peas. 


298 6d 
29 6 


2040 


IMPERIAL BaBLeEY.; OATS.) RYE. 


AVEBAGES. Sy 
24s 5d|1Gs 84|\26s 7d 
1%, 1 


25 


3ls 38d 


Agereg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo- 
reign Grain 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Paices. | Oct, 5. Oct. 12, Oct. 19.\Ocr. 26.) Nov. 2. ; Nov. 9. 


423 2a— 
41 2 
40 5 
40 2 
39 10 
89 9 


SEEDS.—Nov. 11. 
Canary, per qr. 46s to 50s | Coriander, per cwt, ...14s— 208 
Caraway, per cwt. ...29 Mustard, white,p.bush.4 — 6 
Hempseed, per qr. ...84 — browndo. ...... 7—1 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 Rape, per last .........241,—260. 
Clover, red, p. cwt....— Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...81.158 
— foreign,do, — — — foreign,p.ton,6/.15s 
= white, do. ...... — — Rape, foreign, do., 31.178 
— foreign,do.— Tares, per bush.,, 3s 0d—5s 6d 


LiverPoon, FripAy, Noy. 8.—We have had few arrivals of 
English, Irish, or foreign grain since our last report; bnt of 
Flour, from the American States and Canada, t is 
again liberal, At our market this morning the tr for 
Wheat of all descriptions manifested the same languid appéar- 
ance as of late; of course the tratsactions were very 
siderable, and the last quotations hardly sustained. Flour 
was the most attactive article of sale, and met a fair demand. 
Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas, upon a slow limited ecale, re- 
mained unaltered in value, Good mealing Oats, being in short 
supply, were quite aé dear as before. Oatmeal in tolerable re- 
quest at previous rates, Indian Corn commanding more 
tion to-day, holders were firm, and the decline above-mentioned 
was partly recovered.——Tvespax, Nov, 12.—We have again 
to report @ very limited sale tor English, Irish, and foreign 
Wheat of all descriptions, without the least quotable variation 
from the currency of this day se’nnight. Flour fully miain« 
tained late prices. Barley and Malt moved slowly at previous 
rates, and Beans as wellas Peas were rather easier to purchase, 
Prime new mealing Oats, continuing to meet a fair demand, 
were 4d. per 45 ibs, dearer, all other kinds remaining dull at 
former rates. Oatmeal in somewhat a A ee 
marks of new realising an advance of 3d. per load, ) 
Corn recovered the decline of Tuesday last. Present prices: 
Wheat, English red, per 70 Ibs., 5s. 7d. to 6s, 8d.; white, 
6s, 0d. to 68, 64, Barley, Scotch and Irish, pet 60 Ibs., 2s, 104. 
to 38, 2d, Malt, English, per qr. pale, 50s. to 558, Oats, 
English and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 28, 9d. to 3s, 00. Beans, 
English, per 4r., 278, to 81s, Peas, do, do, 298. to 82s. 


— 3 
— 45 
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CIRENCESTER.—The Council of the Royal Agricultural 
College, at Cirencester, having elected, as their new Principal, 
the Rey. Joun Sayer Hayaartn, M.A.,, intend, after the en- 
suing Christmas Vacation, to receive within the walls of the 
College, Students under 16 years of age. A limited number of 
Students between the ages of 16 and 20 will be received in a 
commodious boarding-house in the town of Cirencester, under 
the immediate superintendence of a resident Master or Pro- 
fessor, The arrangement respecting Out-Students above the 
age of 20 will remain as heretofore. 2 

It is iwtended to provide such a system of religious and moral 
training, as well as of instruction, both agricultural and 
general, as may be adapted to the various ages of the Students. 
Further particulars respecting terms, &c., will appear in a few 
days, or they may be learnt on application to the Principal. 
Letters to be addressed, Rev. J. S. Haycartu, Rodmarton, 
Cirencester, 


Rorvar SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE GROWTH OF FLAX 
IN IRELAND.—The ANNUAL MEETING of the Society will 
take place on FRIDAY, the 29th inst., at 12 o’clock, to receive 
the Annual Report of the Committee, to'elect Office-bearers 
for the ensuing year, and to transact such other business as 
may be brought forward, 
(By ovder) JAMES MAoADAM, Jun., Secretary. 
Commercial Buildings, Beltast, Nov. 12. 


THE APPROACHING COLD WEATHER, 
(PHERMOMETERS FOR REGISTERING THE 
EXTREMES OF HEAT AND COLD, of the best con- 
struction, ll. 1s. and 18s.; of the common construction, 15s., | 
12s. 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d. Night Thermometers for Registering Cold 
only, 10s., 7s. 6d., 58., to 28, 6d. Thermometers for Baths or 
Brewing, 12s. 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d., to 23. 6d. Totbed Thermometers | 
to 4 feet long, 25s., 20s., 17s.6d. Steam-pressure Gauges, 21. 5s. 
and 2/. 2s. Rain Gauges, from 10s. Lactometers for showing 
the Quality of Milk, with instructions for use, 15s., 12s, 6d., 
8., 78. 64., 5s. Hydrometers for trying Sulphuric Acid, 10s., 
» ‘6d., 5s. Barometere, Microscopes, Telescopes, Drawing 
ments, d&e, 
nzy Baker, Instrument Maker to the Board of Admiralty, 
$0, Hatton-garden, London. 


FURZE MACHINE. 

Coram anD HALLEN have now brought to per- 

/ fection FIRCHILD’S PATENT FURZE CUTTER AND 
BRUISER, for the preparing of Furze for Feeding Horses and, 
Gattle. The Machine may be worked by horse-power, and will | 
cut and bruise at the rate of 20 bushels per hour with one. 
horse, a man, and boy ; with two horses, 40 bushels per hour 5 | 
if a steam-engine, in proportion to the power applied, The) 

achine is now on view at Corram and Hatten’s, No, 2, 

‘insley-street, Oxford-street, where every other description of 
Agricultural Machinery may be seen. 


‘T° DEALERS IN ARTIFICIAL MANURE—| 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE OF IRISH 
PEAT CHARCOAL. — Letters, post-paid, stating terms, com- | 
Mission, &c., to be addressed to the Secretary of the Trish 
Amelioration Society, 9, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


fae HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological 
Society by the Viceroy oF fave, is exhibited daily at | 


their Gardens in the Kegent’s-park, from 11 to 4 o'clock, | 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to goearly, Admission ls. ; o Mondays, 6d. 


ih bisa HUMAN HAIR.—Of the numerous compounds 
constantly announced for promoting the growth or re- 
production of the human hair, few survive,evenin name, beyond 
@ very limited period, whilst ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, | 
with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in 
Public estimation. The unprecedented success of this disco- 
yery, either in preserving the Hair in its original strength and 
beauty, or restoring it when lost, is universally known and 
appreciated; and is recorded by testimonials most numerous 
in themselves, and certified by the highest authorities, It has 
Obtained the exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as re. 
ards our own Court, but those of the whole of Europe. From 
Es exquisite purity and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for 
the hair of children, even of the most, tender age, and is in 
constant use in the nursery of Royalty, aud by the families 
of the Nobility and Aristocracy. It is alike suited for éither | 
Sex, and, whether employed to embellish the tresses of female 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, 
will be found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet, both of 
ladies and gentlemen. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles 
(equal to four small), at 10s.6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle of the GENUINE 
article are these words, in two lines, “ ROWLAND’S MACAS. 
SAR OIL.” Sold by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all chemists and perfumers. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
'SaUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, 
and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables 
. the stomach to perfectly digest the food, 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the 
best safeguard to health, 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Prrrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; also 
by Messrs. Barelay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, 
and other Oilmen and Merchants, London 3 and generally by 
the paincipal dealers in sauce. 

N.B.—To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
” rks and PERRINS” are upon the label and patent cap of the 

ottle, 


M BCHI’S MULTIFORMIA, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
—This elegant appendage to the drawing-room in, Papier 
Maché, comprises within itself a Pole Sereen, a Chess Table, 
a Reading Desk, and a Music Stand, Mecar solicits the atten- 
of the tasteful to this novelty, as well as to the general 
contents of bis new Show Room, in which are exhibited the 
most perfect specimens of Papier Maché produced in this 
country. An immense variety of ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
Dressing Cases, Work-tables, Tea Poys, Tea Trays, Hand 
Sereens, Pole Screens, Card, Cake, and Note Baskets, Every- 
thing for the Toilet and Work Table, of the best quality, and at 
moderate prices, may behad at M EonI’s, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
on, near the India House. 


— 


NDIGESTION AND COMPLAINTS OF THE 
STOMACH CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.The 
Symptoms arising from Dyspepsia and disordered sto- 
- machs are spasms, flatulent and acid eructations, Fanguor, 
want of appetite, distention of the stomach, flushed coun: 
tenance, sense of oppression and sinking after meals, de- 
jected spirits and défective circulation of the blood; also 
frequent pains in the head and breast. Tou remove these un- 
pleasant Sensations it is only necessary to take a few doses of 
Hotioway’s Pills ; this inestimable medicine will speedily pal- 
Tiate the most urgent symptoms, restore the tone of the sto- 
Mach, and prevent a recurrence of the disease.—Sold by all 


ists, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244 
Strand, London, met 


in a most winning and unassiming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which not less for the novelty of its plan than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credition the taste and | 
talents of its projector and editor, Mi, Datley,*- Sun, | 


Popular CHorks 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON, ann MABERLY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, anp 27, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


DARLEY’S 


NEW.EDITION OF 

PROF, LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s, cloth, 

NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 

By Professor LinpLEY, Ph.D. I'.R.S. Professor of Botany 
in University College, London, &c, Fourth Edition, with Cor-« 
rections and numerous Additions. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

In this new and enlarged Edition, the Author has followed 
very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pros 
fessor De Candolle, than Whom no man ik entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and arrangement, or the great ex- 
perience which a long and most suceessful career of public in. 
struction has necessarily given him, 

The Author has begun with what is called ORGANOGRAPHY 


S rey H E N T ] FI C Li B RA RY (Book I.) ; or an explanation of the exact structure of plants ¢ 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele. arrangements de 


a branch of the subject comprehending what relates either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
in a state of combination. It is exceedingly desirable that these 
topics should be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science, In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 

pend upon characters arising out of their con« 


mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the | sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have no logical pre« 
wants of the public at large, To youth of either sex at public | (S109 until the principles of Organography are exactly settled. 


and private schools; to persons whose education has been botanists, 


A difference of opinion exists among the most distinguished 
upon some points connected with this subject, so 


neglected, or whose attention has not been directed in early meetige! re pay eens Se aap cue ree ae az 
life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little | MUC? CCtath for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 


accuracy of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 


works will be particularly suited. The principles of the various | to rely. 


Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 


To this succeeds VEcETABLE PHysroLocy (Book II.) ; or the 


: J é - | history of the vital phenomena that have been observed 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of proposi- y P ¥ served both 


tions are made plain for the mind and brief for the memory, | of their or 


in plants in general, and in particular species, and also in each 
gans taken separately, It is that part of the science 


and the Elements ofeach Science are reduced not only to their (tae has the most direct bearing upon practical objects. Its 


simplest but to theit shortest form. 


I, 
A New Epirron (being the fifth) is now ready. 


A SYSTEM 


aws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organography. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, amd the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
strated ; so that it has been found essential that the grounds of 
the more popularly received opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length, 

Next follows GLossoLoey (Book III.) 3 OF, as it was formerly 
called, TERMINOLOGY ; restricted to the definition of the ad- 
jective terms, which are either used exclusively in Botany, or 


F 
POPULAR GEOMETRY, | wich secmploved i that science in some particular and 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elerzenta of | t¢'™s explained in Organography, Will be found in a copious 


Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding 


Index at the end of the volume, 
It has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 


of every Art and Stience in its leading truths and great prin- | has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which 


ciples. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


Il. 
New EDIrTIon (just published), 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B, 
Price 49, 6d., cloth. 


lik. 
TuHmp Epirion, 


A SYSTEM 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


Br GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 


““For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 


iences, there are, perhaps, no treatises which can be read - 4 ape 
ay ae »P P hy 5 ot | Reprinted from the @arpDENrRS’ CHRONICLE, with additions, 
with more advantage than ‘Darley’s Popular Geometry and | 


Algebra.’ ”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article “ Mechanics,” 


IV. 
SrconD EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Piane and Spherical: 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the | 


Application of Algebra to Geometry, 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Price 33, 6d., cloth. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOIY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 


With Ene@Ravines.—12mo, 5s., cloth lettered. 
** There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 


| 


it is found at the present day, In doimg so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
rejates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work, 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


SEconD Epition RevisED, AND ENLARGED, 
Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 

()RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
their History and Management, By the Rev. EpMuNnD 

Sauk Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick, 

The Birds treated of are 

Domestic Fowl in |The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil. 
general 


? O P U L A R G E O M E . R y 3 The Guinea Fowl aloes rere a 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- ings 
poses of life, with numerous Cuts. 


he Spanish Fowl |The White Fronted|The Cuckoo Fowl 
The Speckled Dork-| or Laughing Goose|The Blue Dun Fowl 
The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fowl 

Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 
The Malay Fowl The White China | Bantam Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay| Goose The Rumpless Fowl 

Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 
The Game Fowl The Domestic Goose; Fowls 
The Mute Swan The Bernicle Goose | The Frizzled or 
The Canada Goose |The Brent Goose Friesland Fowls 
The Egyptian, or |The Turkey 

Cape Goose The Pea Fowl 

* This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.” —Stir. 
ling Observer. 


rice 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 


OF 
Pp O P U i A R A pi G ey B R A : ante delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
) 


order being sent to the Publisher, JamEs MatTTHEWs, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
fees COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 
4 OPERATIONS, 
By JoserH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon« 
shire, de. &e. 


Reprinted from the GARDENER’s CHRONICLE} adove 58,000 ; 


have already been sold, 


Price 3s, 6d. (post free.) 
HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for its 
Formation and Culture, Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 


CONTENTS, 


Annual pruning Planting out, ar- 


distance, shorten. 


time, principle of | rangement of ing heads, &ec. 

execution, dc, trees, de. Saw proper for 
Binding up Pushing eye, spring the purpose 
Budding knife treatment of dwarf GRAFTING. 


Budding, time of| shoots from Aphides, to keep 
year, day, time of | Roses, differentsorts down 
day, state of the on the same stock | Free-growers, re= 
plant, care of buds | Roses, short list of | marks on 
Budding upon body desirablesortsfor | Graft, binding up 
Bud, insertion of, budding with a| and finishing 
into stock pushing eye Grafting, advantage 
Bud, preparation of, | Sap-bud, treatment of 
for use of Grafting, disadvan. 
| Buds, dormant and Shape of trees tage of 
pushing Shoots and buds, | Operation in differ. 
|| Buds, failing choice of ent months 
| Buds, securing a | Shoots for budding Preliminary obser- 


supply of upon, and their vations 
Caterpillars, slugs, arrangement Roses, catalogue 
and snails, to | Shoots, keeping and brief descrip- 
destroy even, and remoy- tion of a few sorts 
Causes of success ing thorns Scion, preparation 
Dormant buds, | Shortening wild and insertion of 
theory of replant- shoots Scion, choice and 


ing with explained | Stocks, planting out 
Guards against 
Labelling (wind 
Loosing ligatures 
March pruning 
Mixture for healing 


arrangement of 
for budding upon; | Stock, preparation 
the means of pro- of 

curing ; ‘colour, APPENDIX. _ 
age, height; sorts | A selection of vari- 
for different spe- eties 


wounds cies of Rose; tak-} Comparison _be- 
Pruning for trans- ing up, trimming tween building 
plantation roots, sending and grafting 


London: J, Marrnews, 5, Upper Wellington-etreet, Strand; 
and may be ordered Of all booksellers, 
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GRA Ys; 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and 


Um AnH Ue ATT A 


Peach House, 
380 by 16 feet, 


Vinery, 
80 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.— I have much pleasure in expressing my evti 
T have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, 
may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them, I shall have muc 


Joun Snaw Letan, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. I 


45 by 20 ft. 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 


[ExecTEeD ror Joun Snaw Lerau, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


recting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
| referring to the range of houses shown below, 


SZ Fe __— — 
DIIIITELA 
: Ne 


|" 
iil ci : 


re satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
there is not a more complete range of glass in the countr 


[Nov. 16. 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Gentry to their superior manner of EB 
pleasure in giving the following testimonia 


ZEEE 


CHELSEA, 


They have much 


[uur id 


Maa AN MN 


Vine: 


Vinery, ry, 
t 80 by 16 ft. 


30 by 16 ft. 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 
, as regards both 


h pleasure in answering any references you may please to direct. 
(Signed,) 


“James Frases, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


D® S, NEWINGTON’S IMPLEMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE.—These Implements have been invented 
to introduce an improved system of cultivation, and a more 
scientific method of depositing the seed. A Prospectus and 
Lecture on the different methods may be obtained (gratis) by 
applying to Messrs, Duraur and Co., Agricultural Depot, 21, 
Red Lion-square, London. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


Je eseeeee 
aL oe ; 


J si 


({HARLES D. YOUNG anv 

W. anv C. YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &e., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 
32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where 1's Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. It is, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pzrvious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices,—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s.; 30ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
86 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide oe 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate, As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C. D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


Pe! 
es 354 
uibensesoresecete 


Galvan- Japanned 
ised, Iron, 
2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide ... 7d. peryd. 5d.per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong z i 6s oy 
2-inch ,, extrastrong,, ae 9» 
lj-inch ,, light “a “0 6 » 
l-inch ,, strong ss ere 53» 
li-inch ,, extrastrong,, ee ” 1 », 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 

a Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


HORNSEY ROAD.—TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
; structed by Mr. W. J. Pamplin to submit to public compe- 
tition by Auction, on the premises, Paradise Nursery, Hornsey- 
road, Islington, on MONDAY, November 18th, and following 
day, a part of the valuable NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
fine Evergreens, d&c, ; also choice Greenhouse Plauts, con- 
sisting of Double Camellias, beautifully set with bloom buds, 
18 inches to 6 feet, Azalea indica, Epacris, Ericas of all the 
leading varieties, Chrysanthemums, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to the sale; Catalogues had (fd, each, returnable to pur- 
chasers) on the premises ; of ths principal Seedsmen in Lon- 
aon; of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, 
ssex. 
N.B. The Nursery to be Let, with immediate possession, 
The remaining Stock may be taken at valuation, if required. 
IMPORTANT TO SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS have 


received instructions from Messrs. HAx, ANDERSON, and 
SaNnesTER, to offer to public competition, by Auction, on the 
premises, Nursery Warehouse, Bird-street, West-square, Lam. 
beth (in consequence of one of the partners retiring from the 
business), on THURSDAY, November 21st, 1850, at 11 o’clock, 
a large portion of their valuable Stock of SEEDS, viz., Peas, 
Turnip, Cabbage, Onion, Mangold Wurzel, d&c.; also a large 
Timber erection, Tile-roof, &c. ; a capital 6-inch wheel Cart. 
—May be viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Hay, SAna- 
sTER, and Oo., Newington Butts; of the principal Seedsmen in 
London ; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on FRIDAY, 
November 22, at 12 o’clock, a choice assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, from Messrs. P. and M. Koster, at Bos- 
koop, Holland; also_a choice assortment of Dutch Roots, 
Standard and Dwarf Roses, &c.—May be viewed the morning 
of Sale. Catalogues may be had at the Mart, and of the Auc- 
tioneers, American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex, 


FULHAM ROAD. 

M. D. A. RAMSAY has received instructions from 

Mr. J. Shearman to submit to public competition on the 
premises, opposite Chelsea Park, Fulham-road, Brompton, 
on MONDAY, November 18, at 11 o’clock, on account of the 
number of lots (his lease having nearly expired), a further 
portion of the VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
Standard and Dwarf-trained Peaches, Nectarines, and other 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Deciduous Shrubs, Ornamental 
Trees, Standard and Dwarf Roses, &c.—May be viewed prior 
to Sale. Catalogues may be had on the premises, of the prin- 
cipal Seedsmen, and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Auction 
Ground Fulham-road, Brompton, near London, 


ME: HASLAM will sell, at the Auction Mart, on 
TUESDAY, November 19, and three following days, the 
STOCK OF A FLORIST RETIRING FROM BUSINESS, 
consisting of 1000 Roses, 1 and 2 years budded, principally 
Perpetuals; 1700 pots of Primulas, Violets, Lobelias, Vero- 
nicas, Sollyas, Pinks (named), Phloxes, Pansies, Antirrhinums, 
Linaria, Hepatica (blue), Delphiniums, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Dutch Bulbs, &e. &e. 


CAUTION. 

INGSES LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 

LIGHTS (Patented 30th January, 1844), CHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d. 
per box. The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. The object of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to examine the name on the boxes, so as to insure their 
getting what they intend. : 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lighting); to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell, The manufacturers consider that, by use of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex- 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be carefully compared 
as to all the above particulars. 

N.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, on which is stamped 
“ Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert Lights. 

Price’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Belmont, Vauxhall. 


oe E BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed, 
are now forming, and will continue to be built up during life 
from the blood. What the sap is to the tree the blood is to the animal 
Frame ; and inasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de- 
pendant onthe moisture derived from the root, the health and vigour 
of the body are indispensably connected with a pure and free circwla- 
tion of this important fluid. It is this that must feed the flame of 
existence ; and unless its replenishments are freely and purely com- 
municated, the vital fire becomes clouded, burns dimly, and is wlti- 
mately extinguished. The grand object is to keep this precious fluid 
(the blood) in a pure and healthy state, for without this purity, disease 
will show itself in some way or other. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Tt is universally admitted that this medicine will purify the 
blood better than any other, and will conquer any disease. 

None are genuine unless the words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS” 
are in WHITE LeTTers on a RED Gsounp, on the Government 
stamp, pasted round each box ; also the fac-simile of the sig- 
nature of the Proprietors, ‘‘T. ROBERTS and Co., Crane- 
court, Fleet-street, London,” on the directions.—Sold in boxes 
ats. l}d., 2s. 9d., and family packets at lls. each, by all 
respectable medicine vendors throughout the world, 


RENDLES PRICE CURRENT, OR GARDEN 
DIRECTORY FOR 1851. 
Stamped as a Newspaper, to go free by post. 

On the 20th of November neat will be published, by 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, « REN DLE’S 
PRICE CURRENT, OR GARDEN DIRECTORY 
FOR 1851.” Jt will be stamped as a Newspaper, to go 


free by post, and will contain 24 folio pages, being pre- 


ciscly the same size as the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle and 


Agricultural Gazette,” including the Newspaper portion. 

It contains a descriptive Catalogue of the best Culinar, 
Vegetables in cultivation, with the time of sowing, height, an 
other useful particulars, as well as the quantities furnished by 
Witt1am HE. RENDLE and Co. for their Collections; also a 
descriptive Catalogue of all the choicest and best varieties of 
Agricultural Seeds ; and an excellent descriptive Liet of all the 
newest and choicest Flower Seeds, giving—lst, the hardiness 
and duration of each variety; 2d, the colour; 3d, the height ; 
and 4th, the time of flowering ; with some useful information 
and advice relating to the proper mode of culture, and the 
mauner of testing the quality of good seeds, It also gives a 
full detailed list of all the best German Seeds, such as Stocks, 
Asters, &c,, as well as the quantities furnished by WILLIAM 
E, Renpe and Co. for their Collections. 

It likewise contains A COMPLETE CALENDAR OF 
OPERATIONS inthe Kitchen Garden, for every month in the 
year, in a concise and useful form ; and in addition, A COM- 
PLETE GARDEN ALMANACK FOR 1851, with many usefal 
Notes and Tables relating to Gardens and Gardening Opera- 
tions. It also contains a short descriptive account of the 
Gigantic Water Lily or Victoria Regia, as well as Paxton’s 
Palace of Glass, and the Botanic Gardens, Plymouth. 7 

The Proprictors have offered two Prizes of Five Guineas 
cach for the best Essays on the * Cultivation and General 
Management of a Kitchen-Garden,” and “ On Commu- 
nicating Heat to Horticultural Buildings,” to be com-~ 
peted for by Gentlemen's Gardeners. For particulars sce 
the Directory. 

The present edition will be found to be very superior to the 
Catalogue sent out by us last year, and will be of much service 
to all who have gardens. 

Price Fivepence, to be had of all Booksellers, or Sixpence 
stamped, to go free by post, To be obtained of every news- 
agent who supplies the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; through Messrs, 
Bradbury and Evans, Publishers, Whitefriars, London; o¢ 
from WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., 

Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 

Send six penny stamps, and a copy will be sent by return 
of post. This amount will be returned if desired to all pur- © 
chasers. ° 

*,4* This Catalogue will go free to our Colonies ; ue 
fact, to every country where the * Times” goes. \ 


Just published, a New Edition, with 10 Plates and several 
Diagrams, in imperial 8yo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
HE HORSE'S FOOT ; and, How to Keep it Sound, 
: By Wittiam Mies, Esq. Seventh Edition, enlarged, 
with an Appendix on Shoeing iu general and Hunters in par- 
ticular, and a new Preface. 
+. Two Casts or Models of Shoes may be had, displaying 
the kinds of Shoeing described in the work, one shod for general 
purposes, and the other with leather ; price 3s. each. 
London: LonamaN, BROWN, GREEN, and LonoMANS. 


Petition ah ore gn 
This day is published, in demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 4d., 
p> Qua te fle Tis Bee kog 
or, Hints to Housekeepers to Prevent Housebreaking. 
By GrorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
London: Published and Printed for the Author by BRADBURY 
and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


COMPLETION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

This day is published, complete in one volume, 8yo, 

illustrations, by H. K. Browne, price 21s. cloth, or 243. 
half-bound morocco, 

as PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID 

COPPERFIELD. By CHaRtes DICKENS. : 

Brappory and Evans, ll, Bouverie-street. 


AM I LtlLJA*e® THINGS. 
A BOOK. 
A NEEDUE 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


HE CATHOLIC QUESTION.—Gizzerr’s Verba- 
tim Editions of the Pope’s Letter ; Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lord John Russell’s Letter; Bishop Uliathorne’s 

two Letters from the Rev. G. A. 

» from the Weekly Dis- 

M.P.; Review and 


aeerante e Earl of Shrews- 


bury; concluded by a Bioge 
important documents may 
extraordinary low price of One Penny; 
or, for very extensive distribution throughout t 
7s. per 100, Also, uniform, at the same price, 
pamphlet, the Bishop of London’s Charge and 
Lecture. e 
Published by James GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row, London. — 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Newevendors, &¢. | _ 


with 40 
6d, 


Printed by WILLA 
Parish of St. Pancras, 
row, Stoke BER aug a 
i rd-str 2 
Seeoat los ablished-by them at the Oifice, No. 5, Charles-street, in the 


i Adver-— 

San of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, in the said county, whera all 
Rrements ‘aud Communications are to be ADDRESSED TO THE Epitoa.—) 
SatuRpAx, Novempen 16, 1830. ; 
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‘AStamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley: 


eters ‘ 


_ No, 48—1850.] 


. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER. 30. 


[Price 6d. 


oT? Bu INDEX. 
American Plants ......,....... 755 6 | Peas, to protect from vermin,. 759 a 
Apple; IDB wececeers 760 6 | Peat, charcoa!, Irish .......+++ 758 a 
Birds, British song ..... 77 6 | Pinguicula Orchioides ..... see 706 


Society of. Edin Plants. effect of climate on. 
59 a — American.... 
Plums. select.. ..... 
Poultry miscellanies 
Rendle’s Price, Curren 
Rhododendrons,......+ 


Botanical 
b 


e 


Society of Arts. /.....++ seacees J 
Strawberries for succession . 
Sugar-cane......+0.+6 Ceevevene 


-| Traveller, notes ofa ... 
Underwood ..... 


— at Shanghae., 
Graftine, experiment in 
Hatfield House ......¢ssse006 75 
Mgiend - Society—Fattening Pe 
» cal Reaeeqnesesiosycenedass c 
Horticultural enthusiasm .... 


Mane . autumn... 
Mechi’s (Mr.) lecture 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
3s; PLANTS, &c, 4 
OSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 

descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, ROSES, de., is just published, aud may be had 

by enclosing two stamips for postage to Hos—EA WATEREB, 

Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

ft Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 


f{ ESSRS. STANDISH anp NOBLE’S new de- 
-* scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps. Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
rican Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
at and maecrocephalum, with many recent introductions 

m the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 
essrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 

mtal or economic,—Bagshot Nurseries, Nov. 30. 


_RENDLE’S NURSERY, PLYMOUTH, Established 1786. 
W ILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO. have this season 
A LARGE SURPLUS STOCK of many sorts of 
FOREST TREES and SHRUBS. For prices see the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, November 9, 1850. ; 
_ Our Autumnal Catalogue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
it, Trees, is just published, and can be had for 
one penny stamp. - 
Apply to WILLIAM E, RENDLE anp CO., 
NurserYMEN, PLYMOUTH. 


GEORGE JACKMAN, Norserrman, Woking, 
_ Surrey, 14 mile from the Woking Station of the South- 
Western Railway, begs to announce that he has just published 
@ new and complete CATALOGUE of his American Plants, 
Ornaments! Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs, Stacdard and 
Dwarf Roses, Fruit and Forest Trees, &c., which may be had 
gratis on application, 


YATT’S LINNAUS RHUBARB, strong roots, 

12s. per dozen; Myatt’s Victoria, 9s. per dozen; and 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 12s. per dozen. Extra strong plants 
of the New Red Currant “ Raby Castle,” 6s. per dozen, or 45s. 
per 100; and Fastolff Raspberry, 10s. per 100, With the usual 
allowance to the Trade. Post-office orders are requested to be 
made payable to JosepH Myart, Manor Farm, Deptford, near 
London.—Nov. 30. 


ee eee eee eee eee nis weiilicoe s veh Pst Fit m 

ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

has proved itself to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 

most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 

yet grown. Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 

nzeus, 12s. per dozen; and Victoria, 9s. per dozen; with usual 

allowance to the trade. Post-office orders are requested to 

be made payable to Wi11am Mircnett, Enfield Highway, 
Post-office, Enfield, Middlesex. 


CORNWELL’S VICTORIA RASPBERRIES. 


G ‘CORNWELL is now sending out STRONG 

¢ CANES of the above at 25s. per 100; 3s. 6d. per dozen, 

To be had of Gro. ConnwELL, Market Gardener, Barnet, Herts. 
N.B.—A quantity of Red and White Currants. 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections. 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, 


“CEDRUS DEODARA” AND “CUPRESSUS TORULOSA 
ELEGANTISSIMA,” 


Ww. MAULE anv SONS are now prepared to offer, 


from their large supplies of CEDRUS DEODARA of 
various sizes, many thousands of fine specimen plants (grown 
from seed constantly in the open ground and in pots) measuring 
3 feet and upwards, unusually fine and bushy, with good 
leaders, at 60s. per dozen ; also many thousands of fine plants 
of CUPRESSUS TORULOSA; the hardy variety Elegantis- 
sima in pots, upwards of 2 and 3 feet, at 50s, and 75s. per 
hundred ; they also abound with good supplies of the Hima- 
laya Conifera generally, together with a large Stock of Scarlet 
Crimson Himaiaya and other hardy Rhododendrons, prices for 
which will be forwarded on application. 

N.3. W, M. and Sons’ Lists of prices for Fruit, Forest, Ever- 
green, and other Trees and Shrubs required at the present 
planting season, are now ready for distribution, and will be 
ae ese on application, 

eferences expected from unknown correspondent fe 
Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol, se Laid 
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Vine borders ...... 
Vinegar plant .. 
alls mossy . 
¢ — fruit trees for 
Water, conveyance of. 
Wheat, culture of 


ASS anp BROWN’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 
Superb Seedling and ‘other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 
Double Tulips ; also Priced Aseortments-of Choice Imported 
Dutch Hyacinths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 
folium and other Lilies, witha great variety of other bulbs 
and dry roots, The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 
Choice and Select Roses, a few New'and other desirable Ever- 
green and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 
Herbaceous’ Plants, Prize ‘Qooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &c. 

A separate List of Geraniums and other new and select 
plants at reduced prices, Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps. oe 

Our Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition. 

Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffoik. 


NEW GARDEN SEEDs., 
Williaa E. REN DLE anp CO., Szep Mercuants, 
Plymouth, are now prepared to execute orders for NEW 
PEAS, including the following excellent. sorts. 


NEW PEAS—GROWTH OF 1850. 
Fairbeard’sChamp,ofEngland, | Warner’s Early Emperor, 
Rendle’s First Early, Prince Albert. 
Burbridge’s Eclipse, Essex Champion. 

Early Kent. Early Warwick. 
Fairbeard’s Surpvise, Auvergne, 
Bishop’s New long-podded. Isherwood’s Railway. 


Ow “ Price Current AND Garpen Directory” 7s 
now ready, and contains a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
the best kinds of Kitcuen GaRDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and Fiower Seeps, with a complete CALENDAR OF 
Operations for every month in the year, and 4 GARDEN 
ALMANAC, 

The present edition will be found to be very superior to the 


Catalogue sent out by us last year, and will be of much service 
to all who have gardens. 


Price Fivepence, to be had of all Booksellers, or Sixpence 
stamped, to go free by post. To be obtained of every uews- 
agent who supplies the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; through Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, Publishers, Whitefriars, London; or 
from WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., 

Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 

Send six penny stamps, and a copy will be sent by return 
of post. This amount will be returned if desired to all pur- 
chasers. 


*,* This Catalogue is stamped as a Newspaper, and 
contains 24 folio pages, being the same size as the “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette,” including 
the Newspaper portion. 


io eee anD PERRY, Exotic Norsery, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, London, deeply grateful for the distin- 
guished patronage so long conferred upon them, beg to inti- 
mate that their NEW CULINARY AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
all of the first quality, are now ready, and they most respect- 
fully solicit a continuance of that support which has been ex- 
tended to their house for the last 50 years, 


For the above—as well as for their AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS, to which they pay great attention, Stove, Greenhouse, 
and Herbaceous Plants, Buibous Roots, imported annually by 
themselves from Holland, Conifers and other Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, and including many 
valuable novelties, Grape Vines of all the best sorts, from eyes, 
Fruit Trees of choice sorts, both trained and untrained, and 
which are this season of very fine growth—there are lists 
specially appropriated, and which they respectfully solicit per- 
mission to forward. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


ILL’S. COURT NURSERY, Exerer, within 

3 minutes’ walk of the London Inn, and 10 of the Rail- 
way station.—The FORD OAK, the hardiest of all evergreens, 
was originally raised at this Nursery, and there are at present 
upwards of 500 Plants in pots, from 3 to 10 feet high. Alsoa 
very large collection of LUCOMBE OAK, varying from 3 to 
15 feet high, and of superior growth. To be sold at a great 
reduction in price.—All letters to be addressed to Mr. JoHN 
Nort, at the Nursery, and Pcst-office orders payable to him, 
Dated Hixt’s Court Nursery, November 10, 1850. 


RUSSIAN VIOLETS. . 

SHACKELL, in offering his two superior new 

© Violets, ‘RUSSIAN SUPERB,’ and * WHITE RUS- 
SIAN ” (of which all the Floricultural Publications have spoken 
in the highest terms), begs to call the attention of Amateur and 
other Cultivators, to the following reduced prices, at which he 
can now sell these favourite flowers :—Extra strong blooming 
plants, ‘‘ Russian Superb,” 12s, per doz. ; small ditto, such as 


could be sent by post, 9s. per doz. ; ‘‘ White Russian,” 6s. per 
doz. Any parties can have a bouquet of each, postage free, 
by enclosing 12 postage stamps. R. 8. has eight other varieties 
at 3s. per doz. 

**S1r,—Bloorms of your ‘ Russian Superb,’ and a large White 
Seedling Violet, both seedlings of your raising, were safely 
received this morning. Having grown a few plants of the 
‘Russian Superb’ myself this season, I have no hesitation in 
informing you I consider it by far the best hardy Violet culti- 
vated. It blooms most profusely through seven months of the 
year. The blooms are very large, of a fine blue colour, and 
most exquisitely fragrant; and as the habit of the plant is 
strong and good, it must supersede the old varieties. It is well 
known the Neapolitan requires the shelter of a frame to bloom 
it in perfection ; your present seedlings will enable every one 
to enjoy the luxury of these charming flowers, without the aid 
of glass, through the winter months, The ‘ White Seedling’ 
appears equally in advance of the old kinds, both in size, 
colour, and fragrance, and is equally to be commended, As 
no lover of these flowers ought to be without them, I hope the 
public will patronise these pets of yours, for they are really 
good things. —I remain, Sir, yours very truly, Joun SPENCER, 
Bowood Park, Nov. 13.” 

“Mr. Ropert SHAckett, Locksbrook Nursery, Bath,” 

Locksbrook Nursery, Bath, Noy, 30, 


M. ANDERSON, Nursery and Ssepsman, 
Dundee, begs to intimate that he has on sale a very ex. 
tensive stock of Stage AURICULAS and POLYANTHUSES, 
true to name, comprising many varieties of great merit. Cata- 
logues sent free on application, 

Also Viola arborea, white, red, and blue, strong plants, 2s, 
per dozen. Dianthus montana superba, the finest and largest 
variety of mule Pink, 6s., and extra strong plants 9s. per dozen. 
Hardy Heaths of sorts, 4s. a dozen. Laurel Bays, strong 
bushy plants, 14 to 2 feet, 8s. per 100. Herbaceous plants in 
great variety, 1s. per dozen, 6s. per 100. 

As W. A.’s Stock of the above articles is very large, the Trade 
will be supplied on reasonable terms. 


AGE anv CO.,SEED MERCHANTS, &e., SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—W. B. Pace, Jun.,, has the pleasure of inform- 
ing the public, that in consequence of his father having trans- 
ferred to him the entire Seed Trade (reserving to himself the 
Nursery Department), he has just completed, in addition to the 
old established Seed Stores, an’ extensive establishment in 
Oxford-street, facing the Railway Terminus, adjoining Radley’s 
Hotel, and in the immediate vicinity of the Docks, where Seeds, 
wholesale and retail, will be offered at the lowest market prices, 
as well as orders received for Nursery Stock, 

PAGE’S PRODIGY PEA (3s. 6d. per quart), the earliest and 
most prolific dwarf variety in cultivation, of which we subjoin 
two Teatimonials out of the many received, 

PAGE’S GOLIAH PEA, 3s, 6d. per quart. 


“Gentlemen,—I found your Prodigy Pea a very superior 
dwarf variety, and an abundant bearer, Please-send some 
when you send the Annual Collection of Seeds, 

‘* Henry WELLS, 
‘Gardener to the Rt. Hon. Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
*€ Grimsthorpe Gardens, Nov. 5, 1850.” 


** Gentlemen,—Your Prodigy Pea has prcved the earliest and 
most prolifie dwarf variety in cultivation, well adapted for 
growing on Vine or Peach borders, scarcely affording a partial 
shade, “‘JaMEs DREWETT, 

“ Gardener to Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., Bunsley Park,.”’ 


NEW GERANIUMS «oF 1849, , 


Gaote= DAVIES begs to offer the ‘following 


10 new GERANIUMS at the exceeding low price of 50s., 


package included :—Loveliness (Beck’s), Emily (Beck’s); Résa- 


. 


lind (Beck’s), Nonsuch (Hoyle’s), Prince of Orange’ (Hoyle’s);°" 


Satisfaction (Hoyle’s), Christabel (Hoyle’s), 
(Foquet’s', Gipsy Bride (Foster’s), Constance (Foster’s).’ Any 
of the above can be had separately.. As the stock of someof 
the sorts is rather limited, early orders alone will secure plants. 

Also the following 10 for 18s., package included :—Brilliant 
(Topping’s), Cruenta (Beck’s), Crusader (Hoyle’s), Elegans 
(Topping’s), Princess (Beck’s), Centurion (Beck's), Virgin 


Magnificent’ 


Queen (Arnold’s), Rosamond (Beck’e), Gustavus (Beck’s), ° 


Mont Blanc, 

CALCEOLARIAS,.—Seedlings raised from fine hybridised 
seed, which G.. D. has no doubt will prove equal; if not 
superior, to any in cultivation. Fine strong plants 6s, per’ dozt 
s. d. 


s. 
dos OL Francisceaeximia,small 21 0 


Allamanda nerifolia 


»» imperialis ... on 
Strophanthus Stanleyana 3 Ipomeea Horsfallii  .,, ” 
A reference or Post-oftice order is respectfully requested fro: 
unknown correspondents, 
*,* This Advertisement will not be repeated, 
Green-lane Nursery, West Derby, near Liverpool, Noy. 30. 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, or’ PERPETUAT, 
TREE VIOLET.—Viota Arsorea, or the PERPETUAL 
TREE VioLeT (true).—In answer to numerdua inquiries for the 


Lucula gratissima 


d. 
0 
Cyrtoceras reflexum ... 2 6 | Hichmea fulgens es 0 
», TMultiflorum aid 6 | Chorisanthus albo-gan- 
Clerodendroo Bethuni- guinea ,.. Eos avodk: if 
anum ... an ... 21 0 | Passiflora elata, superb; 5.0 
», macrophylla 3 6 | Achimenes gloxiniflora,.3 6 
Chirita Moonii .... 2 6 x» Jauregia 5.0 
Echites splendens 2 6 » multiflora ,.. 2.6 
», Franciscea .. 3 6 | Stylidium scandens ae vu 
Centradenia floribunda 2 0 | Statice macrophylla, 
Gesnera macrantha pur- 3s. 6d. to ee Py | 
purea ©... a) | 2 6} Gardenia Fortunii 3 6 
Gesnera picta 2.6 », Devoniana... 5.0 
Hoya Bella 8 6 | Daphne Fortunii 3.6 
3.6 26 
6 2. 6 
mm. 


above, and great satisfaction giveo by the plants sent out last— 


season by EpwagD TILEY, he begs to state that he has this 


year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE, VIOLET) 


now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this. beiag 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 


fully scented; the blooms are as large as thé double blue. 


Hepatica ; they bloom freely from Auzust till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown,in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long, by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring, . They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders. 

E, T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the game time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen ; or 
1l, per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been s0 much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong. 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, Ls, 6d. each. 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet, 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 

acket. 
r WINTER CUCUMBER,.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. ; 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 

Sold by Epwarp Tixey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Church-yard, Bath, 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


TO ROSE GROWERS. 
ANTED, a Quantity of well-rooted MOSS, CAB- 
) BAGE and SPRING ROSE LAYERS; also the same 
sorts, that have been bedded one year, and fit for present pot- 
ting. Direct, if by letter, post paid, stating price per 100, to 
F, J BuoK, 14, Sommertord-grove, Stoke Newiugton-road, near 
Donen aoe bia i A 
REEN anp HOTHOUSES, strong built, at the 
following low scale of prices:—Lean-to Roofs, 12 feet 
by 8, 100. ; 16 by 8, bdb5)20 by 10, 200. ; 20 by 12, 241. ; 24 by 12, 281. ; 
and 28 by 12, 321.’ Greenhouse Garden Lights, and Window 
Sashes, comp ete, painted three times, at 9d, per foot, A 
Greenhouse, ready built, for sale, 16 feet by 9.— Plans and par- 
ticulars sent Oy ‘addtessing a letter to Mr. Smira, 85, White 
Lion-street, Islington, London, 
Estimates given for Hot-Water Apparatus, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED: BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WS 


SKS 


WHEKS:: ann CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 

oe Horticultural’ Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water “Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
about ‘to erect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our’Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an ‘extensive’ Variety’ of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories; “Pits We} erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description df House best adapted for every required 


purpose: yuor 8 

THE HOLT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), areparticularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all thezHouses, Pits, d&c., for both Top and Bottom 
Higeteostt dnyemhatatit wperation in the Stoves. 

e splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in, the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the est sorts, e 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues, of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application, —J, WrrEKs an¢ Co., King’s-road, Chelsea,. London, 


HARTLEY'S, PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS 
pass PHILLIPS anv CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 


- Withont, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription. of GLASS) \Cut to order in panes of 
8.by.. 6. and under, 10 by 8 x me 
10 by 8 re f4by10...  ... 
14 by. 10. a 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long at5jd. ,, 
1} foot. —.; » 3 feet, or sizes not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d. ” 
; PACKED. 1N BOXES of 50 feet each. 
6 by4 and 63 by.4$..)..12s. 0d. | 8 by 6 and 84 by 64......15s, 0d. 
7 by 5 and 74 by 53......13 6 9 by 7 and 94 by 74 and 
Base 10 by 8 16 
Well. worth, the .attention of Nurserymen and Market 


Gardeners. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
% Lin.) 14 | 14 


at 43d. per foot. 
at 5d. ay 


Not above 15in. long’... ... 
Above 15 in. and not above 35 

» 34 . ” 3”? 75 
GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern. 
HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 

6d.‘to Is. each, 

MILK PANS, from 2s, to 6s. each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each. 
WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d. each. 
STANDS, for Pianofortes, 1s. each, 

Glass Shades, for Ornaments. Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments, Lamp Shades and Glasses, Patent and 
British Plate; “Ornamental and Stained Glass; and. every 
article in the Trade, 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

*¢ Ag for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and which ie 
actuaily im the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
déners, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best samplés of it which we have yet seen is sold by Mr, JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON,” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e, 
‘HTLEY<kwp' Co. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British 'Mantifacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet Of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES ‘and? SUATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 

to James’ HeTLey dnd Co., 35, Soho-square, Loudon, 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


S eeeberipe ee anp Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, aud 17;’New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufatturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 


CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 


scientific Horticultarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&e., by which “atmospheric heat as well as dottom-heat is 
secured toany required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co: have’alsb to state that at the request of numerous 
friénds they are‘now Making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who-have fut ‘seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as well as reference of the highest authority; or 
theyimi+y be'seen’at tbst of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, 

S. aba Oo. beg toinform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultiiral’ Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be botiived upon the most advantageous terms, 

Con-ervatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornament4l-desigss:~ Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


boxes of various sizes. 
taken of either size, extra must be charged as epecified. 


uniform, the best manufactured, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 


FRAMEs; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS, 


9 par ey MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 


a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 
In all cases, unless the whole box is 


13s, 6d. per box ; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
6 inches by 4 inches, 64 inches by 5 inches 
6 


64 oy 
6 ” 
6E ge 


6s os 
6 4, by 5} 4, 
16s. per box ; or 2}d, per foot if lees than one box be taken : 
inches by 4 inches 74 inches by 5} inches 
7 by 64, 


» by de 3 9 
17s. 6d. per box ; or 24d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
9 inches by 7 inches 9 inches by 9 inches 
” by 8 ” 10 5 y ” 
LO. ve by 10.» 
than one box be taken : 
13 inches by 9 inches 


9 ” by 8 ” 

20s. per box ; or 2}d. per foot if less 
11 inches by 8 inches 

2 , %by8 ,, 12, byld ,, 
12i) sy by 9 ” us by10 ,, 
Boxes charged ls. each extra. 
T. M.’s Stock of smal) Glass is so large, that he thinks he 


can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent, 


Glass cut to any other size required, ia either 16 0z., 21 oz., 


2670z., or 32 02 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
T, MILLINGToN’s Patent Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and 
A small sample will be sent, 
upon application, to prove it. 
CUT To ORDER IN PANES, 
4 in. thick, | } in, thick, 

Not above 15 inches long +4 : 0s. 11d. 
Above 15 inches and not above 35 .. L -£ 

” 35 ” 3” 50 1 

” 

ae 2 % 109. ... 1 

100 inches and above ... ne oe deo 1 


MILK PANS 2s. to 6s, each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Oucumber 
Tubes, ld, per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each; Wasp Traps, 
3s. per dozen; Pastry Slabs, Glass Plates, in wouvden frames, 
for butter and pastry, &c.; Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, 
Shades. for Ornaments, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Gla»s 
of every description, and Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying 
the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. 6d. ; 6 tubes, 10s. Self-register- 
ing Thermometers for Greenhouees, Horticultural Glass, &c. 

THOMAS MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 


[VAR ERS PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R... Prince Alvert -ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 


a 94 3 

: IB ost 1.18 
4 

6 


consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 


barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, W&c., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at. 3, Half 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London. 


IXON’S NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. 1 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applyiug to the London agents, 
James PurLuies and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Dixon v. Bessell.—Alderman Wilson said, “It was 
a very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dizon 
ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 
three,” and fined the defendant 60l., and \01. costs, for 
an infringement of the Registered design.— Oct. 1, 1850. 


THE APPROACHING COLD WEATHER. 
HERMOMETERS FOR REGISTERING THE 
EXTREMES OF HEAT AND COLD, of the best con- 
struction, 1. ls. and 18s,; of the common construction, 15s., 
12s, 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d. Night Thermom ters for Registering Cold 
only, 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., to 2s 6d. Thermometers tor Baths or 
Brewing, 12s. 6d., 10s., 78. 6d., to 2s. 6d. Hotbed Thermometers 
to 4 feet lony, 25s., 20s., 17s. 6d. Steam-pressure Gauges, 21 5s. 
and 2l 2s. Rain Gauges, from 10s, Lactometers fur showing 
the Quality of Milk, wih instructions for use, 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s., 7s. 6d., 53, Hydrometers for trying Sulphuric Acid, 10s., 
7s, 6d., 5s, Barometers, Microscopes, Telescopes, Drawing 
Instruments, &c. 
Hensy Baxer, Instrument Maker to the Board of Admiralty, 


90, Hatton-garden, London. 


LARK’S PATENT ELONGATING GALOSH.— 
The Patent Blongating Gutta Percha Galoshes will be 
found unrivalled in their advantages over every other Galosh 


or overshoe. They may be put on or taken off without touching 


with the hands, or even stooping ; and they hold perfectly tight 
on the foot without requiring any fastening. They are lighter 
than any other Galosh. The elasticity of the waist makes them 
very easy in wear. They are not liable to slip on the smoothest 
flags ; even in frosty weather their slipping may easily be pre- 
vented by slightly warming the heels and pressing them into 
sand or other rough material. They are sufficiently open in 
the uppers not to confine the perspiration of the foot; and 
having Gutta Percha Soles, they are perfectly waterproof, and 
well adapted for walking over wet ground. 

©. anp J. Cuark, PATewTErs, Street, near Glastonbury. 
Wholesale Agent for London: A. Haymonp, 1, Regent-street, 
City-road; and to be had retail of most respectable Boot and 
Shoemakers. 


REEHOLD LAND TO BE SOLD, nearly adjoiu- 
ing the Uxbridge-road, a short distance beyoud Kensington- 
gardens, and extending northward to the Harrow-road. The 
Great Western Kailway passes through part of the property, 
the terminus being distant one mile from it. The property 
comprises 166 Acres, now held by a tenant from year to year, 
and is under cultivation as a Grass Farm, haviog agood House 
and suitable Outbuildings, but is admirably adapted tor Build- 
ing Ground, Nursery Grounds, or Market Gardens, the Jand to 
the south of part of the property lying between it and the 
Uxbridge-road being already built on, and a good road made 
through it. There is good Brick Earth on the estate. To be 
sold in one lot, or in separate lots of not less than 10 acres, at 
10001. an acre. If small lots are taken for building purposes, 
they must be laid out on a plan to be agreed on as to roads, &c., 
across the entire property, 50 as not to interfere with the sule 
of other parts, 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Lows, Solicitors, 
No, 2, Tanfieid-court, Inner Temple, London. 


bie WILDOW of the late Rev. GL URGE EDWARD 
HOLLEST, of Frimley, Surrey. i 
Frimley, Bagshot, November 26, 1850, 

An earnest appeal to public ben: volenve is respectfully sub. 
mitted by a few trionds and neighbours on behalt of the Wow 
of the late Rev. GeonoE Epwarp HoLLest, who, for a period of 
18 years, in an exemplary manner, performed the duties of his 
Church ; and was distinguished by his benevolence and charity 
in the wide district under his charge. 

The act of atrocity by which the Rev. Mr. Hottest was sud- 
denly cut off is universally known, but those only who are 
aequainted with his position are aware that he never had the 
means of making a provision for his Widow. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is hoped that the case of Mrs, HoLuesT will 
commend itself to the generous consideration of those who are 
blessed with the means of alleviating, s0 far as human sym-~ 
pathy and assistance can alleviate, the distress of a family so 
fearfully bereft of its natural »upporter. The income of Mrs, 
HoLLEST does not exceed 40) per annum, and subscriptions are 
earnest'y solicited in aid of these inadequate means, 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the following 
BanKEgSs :— 
Meesrs, Herries, 

and Co, 
Williams, 

and Co. 
a Tritton, and 


Farquhar, | Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Co. 

Sir S. Scott, Bart, and Co,, 

1, Cavendish-square, 

Messrs, Maogles _ Brothers, 
Gaildford. 


Stephens and Blandy, 
Reading. 


Deacon, 


0. 
Coutts and Co, 

Also, by the following members of the Comm(rTer :— 

R. R. Bayley, Esq., Mitchett, | Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart,, 
Frimley, Bagshot. Farnborough Place, 
J. F. Burrell, Esq., Manor- Bagshot. 
house, Frimley. Thomas Longman, Esq., Farn« 
Rev, J. H. Clayton, borough-hill, Bagshot. 
borough, Bagshot. Captain Charles Edward 
Rev. Joho Lawrell, Cove, Bag- Mangies, Poyle-park, 
shot, Farnham, Surrey. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to state that Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, have sanctioned their exertions by very liberal dona~ 
tions, 

A List of Subscriptions will appear in a future Advertisement, 
TO MARKET GARDENERS, NURSERYMEN, & OTHERS. 
ire BE DISPOSED OF, a LEASE of about Six 
Acres of MARKET GARDEN GROUND, with growing 
Cr ps; a good, new, und substantial brick House on the 
ground, at avery low rent, within eight miles of London, in 
consequence of a death in che family.—P or varticulars, enquire 
of T. BARNARD, 9, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, London. 


SOMERSKETSHIRE, 

‘ce BE LET, and entered upon at Lady-Day next, 

PRIDDY HILL FARM, situate on the range of the Mendip 
Hills, about five miles from the City of Wells, containing 
nearly 300 Acres of Arable Land. The soil is loamy, easily 
worked, and well adapted to the growth of TURNIPS and 
GREEN CROPS. The Buildings are extensive auugood. There 
are 10 Acres of GORSE planted on the Farm ; and a Machine, 
erected by Barrett, Hxall, and Audrewes, to prepare it for use. 
The rent and payments are only about 12s. an ae 
to Mr. JosepH Epwazps, Land Agent, Hutton, near Wells, 
Somerset, 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED, 
| Dons AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, 
and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating properties ena! 
the stomach to perfectly digest the food, 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the 
best safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Les and Pexgine, 6, Vere-strest, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; oe 4 
by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, 
and other Oilmen and Merchants, London; and generally by 
the principal dealers in sauce. 

N.B.—To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
‘ LEA and PERRINS” are upon the label and patent cap of the 

ottle. 


Farn- 
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CAUTION. 

N IGHT LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 

LIGHTS (Pateated 30th January, 1844), CHILDS” 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Regisrered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d. 
per box, The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet, with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unue- 
cessary. The object of this advertisementis, to request pur~ 
chasers to examine the name on the boxes, so as to insure their 
getting what they intend. 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two afcer lighting); to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in ; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use, of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex~ 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be carefully compared 
as to all the above particulars, 

N.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, on which is stamped 
« Qlarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert . 

Paice’s PATENT CANDLE Company, Belmoot, Vauxhall. 


Vi ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH-POWDER 
I will be found to be the best that has yet been produced; 
it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the finest 
enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to bedesired, 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. M. and Co., from the many years they have been cele= 
brated as Tooth-Brush Makers, have had opportunities (that 
occur to few) of testing the relative merits of those powders” 
that. have been brought before the public. They have now 
succeeded in procuring the receipt from which the above 
Powder is prepared, and confidently recommend ‘its’ 
adoption. Wholesale and retail av MeTcALES, BINGLEY, 
and. Cq,’s, Brush-Makere to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s, per box. 
Caution,—The genuine Powder will have the Royal Arms, com~ 
bined with those of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the box, 
and the signature and address of the firm, thus 5 “* METCALFE, 
B.natey, and Co,, 130 8, Oxford-street, Londony 
[igi A tet PERMANENTLY CURED by usin 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL fer filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical — 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent, ” 

Sold by all Chemiats in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full diree- 
tions for use. Sent free by return of post by J. WI LLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, F LEET-STREET, 
LONDON, in return for thirteen penoy sramps. y 

CAU TION.—The great success of this preparation has in~ 
duced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imita- 
tions, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL advertisements, Lt 
is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the nameof Joun WILLIs accompanies each packet. 
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GROWN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE, 

TOM RW GARDEN SEEDS. AT LOW PRICES. 
OHN SUTTON anv SONS have now harvested and 
arranged for sale all their new GARDEN SFEDS, and 
‘would especially recommend the under-mentioned for early 


sowing : 
“/ NEW PEAS, BEANS. Per Quart—s. d. 


Per Quart—s. d, | Johuson’s Wondertul ...0 6 
Sutton’s Early Champion, Marshall’s Prolitic Bey 
the forwardest sort Earliest Longpod 0 5 
known ... xn, ... 1 0} New Royal Cruster .0 6 
Champion of England ... 0 10} Sion House, forcing .le4 
Fairbeard’s Surprise . 0 9] Newington Wonder, do. 1 4 
Auvergne ... ee 0: 9 CAULIFLOWER, Per oz. 
Warner’s Emperor .. 0 10 | True Waicheren ... Pie! ad |] 
Sutton’s Early Goliah ... 0 10} Early Londin Wuite ...1 3 
Early Warwick .. eG. CUCUMBER. Per Packet. 
Burbridge’s Eclipse . 0 9] Sion House improved ...1 0 
Prince Albert .., .0 8] Berkshire Champion sie tt) 
Isherwood Railway .. 0 9] Victory of Bath .. ci: leet!) 
Early Kent .. «0 8] Cuthill’s Black Spine ...0 6 

Bishop’s New Long-podded1 0 EARLY POTATOES, 
Per Peck. 
CARROT. Peroz.| True Ash-leaf’Kidney ... 5 

Early Horn, selected ... 0 4] Soden’s Early Oxford ... 

James’s Early Orange ... 0 4| True Barly Ten-weeks ... 


Sutton’s Early Frame ... 
Grigor’s Early Round .., 
Lawson’s Early Globe ... 


LETTUCE. 

Sutton’s Superb Cos, 

splendid large white Red Ash-leaf Kidney 

heart, requires notying 1 0 And several others. 

JoHN SUTTON ana Sons have also a fine stock of all other 
Garden Seeds of superior quality, being all of home growth, at 
equally low prices. ; 

*4* Harly Orders will have the preference of scarce 
articles. 

NV .B. Parcels of not less than 10s. value are sent, car- 
aiage free, to any Station on the Great Western, South- 
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Western, and South-Lastern Railways, or to any ofice in 


London or Bristol. 
Address—Joun Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks, 


NEW DOUBLE DAISIES. 

ook. SALTER can at this time furnish all the 

beautiful new varieties of FOREIGN DAISIES, notic-d in 
the leading article of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of last week, and 
some of which have been figured in the ‘‘ Flore des Serres et 
des Jardins de\’Europe.” Twenty-five distinct varieties. 20s. ; 
Twelve ditto, 12s, Post-Office Orders to be made payable at 
Hammersmith. His Seedling and other new Chrysanthemums, 
‘both large varieties and pompous, are now in bloom. He is 
proud to Say his three Seedlings, ‘Queen of England,” “Annie 
Salter,” aud “Nancy de Lermet,” are universally allowed to 
be the finest extant. 

Versailles Nursery, William-street, Hammersmith Turnpike. 


ITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAW BERRY.—Strong 

Plants for Ca-h, at 2s. per doz., or 10s. per hundred. 

The Collection of CazysanTHEMUMs, comprising all the latest 

improvements, are iu bloom ; and all admirers are respectfully 

invited to view the same.—Address, R bert Waisuey, Chester 
Nursery, Kennington, London. 


PPALico SLATE WORKS. — Cisterus, Filters, 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn und Flour Chests, Sinks, 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Suirt- 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hotbed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or.direct from Mr. MAGnous’s Works in North Wales, 
_ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, dc., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maanus, 
39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, London. 
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Tue manner im which the races of plants are 
affected by cumarx is one.so eminently horticultural 
that it can hardly be too much illustrated by facts. 
Even the most minute fixed deviations become 
worthy of record if'they can be shown to be perma- 
nent and really to be consequent upon the action 
of meteorological phenomena. The supply of this 
Class of facts, up to the present. time, is so scanty 
that no theory or rational speculation can be safely 
founded upon them ; and what is worse, they are in 
Many cases apocryphal, to say the least. We 
Should, therefore, be glad to find the intelligent 
readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle disposed to 
discuss this matter, either at length, or in some of 
its more limited forms. And in order to raise the 
question; we venture’ to bring under their notice 
the following case. 

Mr. Hewrrey, ina late number of the “Botanical 
Gazette,” in the course of a consideration of the 
nature of the species of plants, has the following 
passage :—“TIt is stated also that the jirst Apples, 
Pears, and Peaches taken to Virginia, produced mere 
crabs, but by degrees were converted into excellent 
kinds, being the stock from which those now com- 
monly grown there have. descended ; and, what is 
very striking, these races differ from the races grow- 
ing in the old world, which furnished the original 
seeds, varying in a different direction under the dif- 
ferent climate.” The point to which we would just 
now draw attention, is that in italics. Mr. Hen- 
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rrky’s authority for this statement is the following 
passage in Cuzvreut’s ingenious essay on “ Species.” 
The author’s words are these :—“In North Ame- 
rica, neither, Pear-trees, nor Apple-trees, nor Peach- 
trees, exist in a wild state, belonging to the species 
of our own continent. The Europeans, in settling 
there about three centuries since, carried thither the 
seeds of these trees ; but instead of reproducing our 
cultivated variety, they yielded, at least in Virginia, 
im the first generation, trees producing nothing but 
wild fruit, too austere to be eaten by people accus- 
tomed to our cultivated fruits. The seeds of the 
American fruits of this first generation, pro- 
duced trees whose fruit was a little less bad than 
those of the preceding generation ; and finally, from 
generation to generation, there was a perceptible im- 
provement, but still of such a nature that the fruits 


last produced are still inferior to our own ; and, 
what is remarkable, those which have improved the 
most from seed differ from the fruits of Europe in 
taste and perfume. These facts, which M. Porrrau 
collected in Virginia five-and-forty years ago, prove 
the modifications produced by a succession of genera- 
tions of plants, the issue of a single seed, and at the 
same time justify my definition of a species. And 
if it is said that the seeds of the first fruit trees sent 
to Virginia could not have belonged to varieties pos- 
sessing qualities of the same excellence as the 
varieties now cultivated, nevertheless the fact would 
remain that fruits gathered in Virginia were abso- 
lutely different from those which their ancestors pro- 
duced at the same time in Europe.” 

The question then which we should like to raise 
is, whether we have any certain evidence that the 
seeds of cultivated fruit trees of high quality revert 
immediately to the state of wiidings, upon being 
raised in a distant colony. Other important ques- 
tions are involved in M. Curvrnux’s argument, but 
it will be most convenient to limit the inquiry for 
the present to the simple point above described. 
And we should be thankful to any correspondent 
who has personal knowledge of what happens in this 
respect, or who has information, not personal, on 
which he can rely, if he will communicate it to us 
for publication. If the statement adopted by 
M. Curvreut is true, then we must have the same 
instantaneous deterioration of cultivated fruits when 
the seeds are sown in our colonies at the present 
day, as is said to have happened three centuries 
ago. Is this so? can it be so ? 


Ina recent number of Dicxens’s Household Words, 
is an admirable account of the manner in which one 
of the working clergy surmounted difficulties, at 
which most men would have been appalled. In 
a parish, steeped to the lips in poverty, he succeeded 
in building churches, founding and supporting 
schools, and introducing reformations of all kinds. 
The secret of his success was contained in three 
small words. “ I’Lu Try,” was the spell with which 
he worked his wonders. No difficulty deterred him 
from érying; with a resolute mind, good sense and 
patience, he found that all human obstacles were 
capable of being removed from his path. He com- 
menced his labours in the midst of want, misery, 
and ignorance ; he ended in a scene of ease, com- 
fort, and intelligence. 

Gardening presents, in another way, abundant 
illustrations of the same truth. Look where we 
will, the potency of “I’tu try,” is manifest ; it is 
the open sesame of horticulture. To take some 
recent cases, let us first look at Orchideous epiphytes. 
It is not a quarter of a century since they were 
regarded as uncultivable; a friend of ours deter- 
mined to ty, and we have already arrived at pro- 
posals to grow them for the million. Then we were 
assured that Cape Heaths could not become every- 
day objects of greenhouse decoration. The country 
gardeners were of opinion that the attempt was 
hopeless; there was a secret in it; it was very well 
for Lez and Kennepy ; they knew how; but in the 
country, Heaths would not grow; at last they tried 
in earnest, and the difficulty is forgotten. Roses in 


. 


| pots were pronounced unattainable ; and wretched 


enough were the earliest examples; but men tried 
and tried again, until they have become the glory 
of the summer. Just now we are informed that 
Pansies can’t be grown and shown in pots; if the 
growers ty, and use a little common sense, they 
will succeed in this as in other things. 

A more important matter than nursing a Pansy 
in a flower-pot is the cultivation of “American 
plants ;” and here again the virtues of “I'll try ” 
become apparent. We are aware that people are to 
be found in all directions who assert, as Mr. Mac- 
PHERSON declares*, that they have tried them; that 
all in their part of the country have tried them, and 
that every one has been disappointed ; they will not 
do with them.” But when we look a little into the 

* WATERER’S System of Growing the ‘Rhododendron, Aza- 
ae &c., by W. B. Macenerson. 12mo, SimPKin: 


manner in which the trial has been made, we find 
that it consisted in buying a lot of plants, and 
putting them into places wholly foreign to their 
nature and habits. This is well pointed out by the 
writer whose little book we have just quoted, from 
which we make the following extract, with a few 
verbal alterations. 

“That they must have bog and be planted in the 
shade, has always been the prevailing opinion ; con- 
sequently, some cold corner is frequently selected, 
the soil taken out, perhaps to an unnecessary depth, 
and the bed filled with rich peat, in which the 
plants are placed. Here they grow luxuriantly ; 
but soon, in their dark and shady situations lose 
their blooming properties, the branches of the sur- 
rounding trees form a canopy over-head, and the 
pernicious drip from their leaves renders them 
sickly, dirty, and meagre ; while, perhaps, some of 
their rougher neighbours, Portugal or common 
Laurels, gain the ascendancy, and smother their 


are soon forgotten, and the American ground is only 
known by name ; it becomes a receptacle of the 
sweepings of walks, and a hatbour for refuse ; the 
gardener takes no interest in the matter, and hig 
master quietly remarks, when he sees the American 
plants flourishing elsewhere, that he has tried them 
and they would not do, If not planted in such a 
situation as the one just named, they are perhaps 


within the reach of the roots of some well-established 
Limes, or, what is worse, of that robber the Elm, 
whose depredations the horticultural and agricul- 
tural world is well acquainted with. These roots 
soon turn towards the well-filled granary, and 
fasten ‘on the rich and far-fetched soil. To hungry 
invaders like these, thé beautiful strangers can offer 
no resistance. Although able to stand the scorching 
heat of a meridian sun —to flower almost on the 
margin of perpetual snow—to flourish luxuriantly 
in the wild glen, or to brave the tempest on the 
mountain-top ; yet here, under the very eye of man, 
they perish. No horticultural physician is con- 
sulted as to their disease ; they are left to their 
fate ; the roots of their powerful foes form a net 
round the balls of earth they brought with’ them 
from the nursery, and suck away the little nourish- 
ment remaining there. In other cases a good situa- 
tion is selected, far removed from overtopping 
boughs or underground invaders ; clumps are formed. 
on a lawn, and the centre of the beds rises consider- 
ably above the level of the surrounding turf, to give 
what is generally termed effect to the plants, 
Here it is expected they must thrive, and” for 
a time all goes on well, till the ground becomes 
hard, and the fibres of the plants have filled 
the soil with their hair-like roots. Probably they 
have bloomed finely, and now make an effort to 
grow, and provide wood and flower-buds for the fol- 
lowing year ; only to be accomplished by the aid of 
a large supply of moisture at their roots. But how 
is this to be obtained? The months of June and 
July are very frequently dry, and when rain falls it 
is in torrents ; this cannot benefit plants placed on 
convex beds, off which the water runs, and stands 
round the margin in a puddle: the consequence is 
soon seen by the sickly state of their drooping leaves. 
The passing shower has merely refreshed the roots 
at the surface, and, like the cup of Tanrazus, 
heightened their affliction. They may lift their 
sapless foliage for a short-time ; but a few noontide 
sums prove it to be only the last effort of expiring 
nature. Their withered leaves rattle in the wind 
like'the parchment label that spake their rank and 
character, when brought from’ the nursery, and in 
this ‘state they are shown, in order to silence and 
convince unbelievers that they have been tried and 
will not do.” 


We need not say that this sort of trying must 
carry failure along with it. In trying, as in most 
things, common sense will be found a companion, 
without which no progress can be made, There is 
no common sense in the trials which Mr. Macpuersow 
so truly describes. What are called American 
plants are all alike in this respect, that they have 
extremely fine hair-like roots, containing in them- 
selves no reservoir of moisture, and therefore requir- 
ing to be continually surrounded by dampness. In 
the presence of dryness the roots immediately 
wither, and never revive. Dampness seems indeed 
to be more important to them than soil; for we find 
them growing on the branches of trees, like epiphytes, 
in climates where the air is unceasingly charged 
with moisture. 

What the gardener has to do, then, in providing 
for his American plants is, to keep them below the 
surface of the surrounding ground, so that what raim 
falls may be retained in it; and to give them a kind 
of soil which offers little resistance to the passage of 
hair-like roots. In this lies, as we have stated om 
many former occasions, the whole art of growing 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and similar plants, in the 


more slow-growing companions. In this case they ° 
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greatest perfection, A man who tries to preserve 
his soil damp, and to provide a light porous soil, 
must be an uncommonly dull fellow if he cannot 
succeed, 

The Woking and Bagshot American plants are 
ithe world’s wonder. ‘The marvellous exhibitions 
made by Mr. Hosea Warsrer and the Bagshot 
growers have excited much curiosity as to the where 
and how such results are attained. The place where 
Mr. Hosea Warerer, the greatest of these cultivators, 
grows his plants is described with accuracy by Mr. 
Macpuerson as being seated in the midst of a bleak, 
barren common, without shelter or shade, exposed 
to the burning heat of summer, and open to the 
rude blasts of winter, and suffering both from early 
frosts in autumn and late ones in spring. Even at 
Midsummer the young shoot is not safe in this un- 
genial climate. Yet, in such a situation as this, the 
finest American plants in Europe are grown for sale. 
Rhododendron ¢rees half a century old, Kalmias two 
yards through, florid Andromedas (4. floribunda) 
scarcely inferior in size, with gorgeous Azaleas, and 
endless throngs of Heaths and Arbutes, cover acres 
of this Woking waste. The whole secret of its ex- 
cellence consists in the soil being soft and never 
getting dry enough to affect the delicate roots. Con- 
stant subsoil moisture, in spite of 4 feet drainage, 
secures the hardy American plants against every- 
thing they have to fear. As for cold, it is their 
weakest enemy. 

That the precise nature of the soil in which they 
grow is immaterial has been admitted by all the 
best growers. This was particularly insisted upon 
by Messrs, Sranpish and Nose in a pamphlet to 
which we drew attention some time since. Mr. 
Macrnerson takes the same view. 

“The preparation of the ground, he observes, is 
very simple ; in most cases 15 to 18 inches of soil is 
sufficient, and this may consist of leaf mould, macden 
loam, sandy grit, rotten turf, or ANY OTHER LIGHT 
KaRTH that will allow the water to enter and pass 
freely to the sponge-like roots, which it will readily 
do if the surfaces of the beds are laid flat. Atten- 
tion should also be paid to plant them so close that 
in two or three years the branches may overspread 
the ground in which they grow, as they flourish 
better when the branches shade their roots ; and the 
flowers produce a finer effect when they mingle 
their different colours and shades together. The 
margins of the beds should be well planted with 
hardy Heaths, Ledums, Vacciniums, and other dwarf- 
growing plants. Lilium superbum, lanceolatum 
punctatum, and others of that tribe, will look well 
in masses between the plants, and will not require 
removal. For ornamental pieces of water, or plant- 
ing on the margins of streams, no plant is so well 
adapted as the Rhododendron. Floating islands can 
readily be formed of refuse timber made into rafts, on 
which brushwood or wattle-hurdles should be laid, 
covered with rushes or flags ; the plants being placed 
on this, to be filled round the balls with leaf-mould 
is all they require ; they can then be drifted to any 
part of the lake, and will there grow luxuriantly, 
and soon become a cover for water-fowl and game.” 

The reader will observe that these are the state- 
ments of men of long practice, and admit of no 
question. Some views of the same kind were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Forsytu, a very experienced gar- 
dener, in our columns a short time since (p. 436). 
And we would particularly refer the reader to the 
suggestions there made as to the manner in which 
proper soil can be most inexpensively made. For 
the season is at hand when materials can be best 
collected for preparing such artificial mixtures in 
readiness for planting in the approaching spring. 


GARDENS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—No. IV. 
Glasgow.—Here there is a botanic garden main- 
tained by the town, but it is too much within the in- 
fluence of the smoke to flourish ; and, I take it, the 
climate is not very favourable to vegetation, and the 
Glasgowians are probably too much occupied with their 
commercial affairs to take much interest in the garden. 
The houses are large, old, and rambling, and the 
collection not very interesting ; there was a large col- 
lection of Orchidaceous plants, and nothing could be 
more kind and attentive than Mr. Murray, the curator. 
The plants were not in very good condition ; the naming 
of several appeared doubtful, and the garden is kept up 
by the 6d. entrance fee, and a sale of cut flowers. I 
believe it is not used by students or for lecturers, 
Crossing over to Belfast, nothing could be more strik- 
ing than the contrast. The Botanic Garden there is in 
excellent order ; the out-door plants arranged system- 
atically, principally in long narrow borders, containing 
a single row of plants, with a neat Grass path betwixt 
each, the names conspicuously marked against each 
plant, and so arranged that as you go down the rows, 
the names of plants on the left-hand face you, and as 
you return the names of the plants on the right are 
facing. Lord Clarendon, when he lately visited these 


gardens, truly and elegantly observed—* these horders 


were like the pages of a living book.” I own that till I 
had seen the Belfast Garden, I had not much faith in 
the utility of Botanic Gardens. In addition to the 
borders containing the hardy herbaceous plants and 
annuals, there is a large collection of hardy shrubs and 
trees, and also a very complete collection of hardy 
Ferns and aquatic plants, admirably well arranged. 
The walks and grounds are beautifully laid out, and the 
whole kept in excellent order, doing the highest credit 
to Mr. Ferguson, the curator, There are some good 
stoves and greenhouses, and also a very tolerable col- 
lection of Orchidaceous plants and Ferns, and particu- 
larly some good specimens of Cattleya, and Odonto- 
glossum grande, &c., in flower. But both here, at 
Glasgow, and at Dublin, there are but few of the rarer 
eastern Orchidaceous plants cultivated. Although too 
much cannot be said of the beauty and arrangement of 
these gardens, still the same error has been occasionally 
committed here as was noticed with respect to the Derby 
Arboretum ; the specimens of rare trees have been 
planted too close together, and there is the want of a 
“ prophetic eye” in the planter. Mr. Ferguson said 
this might, to a certain extent, be remedied, and the 
appearance of nakedness obviated by planting two 
specimens at the same time, and as they grow removing 
one of them. I forgot to observe whether he prac- 
tised what he preached. The admission is open to 
strangers, and to subscribers and their families, 
on a small payment, as this is the only means of 
keeping up the garden. The grounds adjoin those 
of the beautiful building of the new Queen’s College, 
and it is probable they will be joined to them ; and 1 
should hope the students of the college will obtain the 
advantage of the gardens for study, as at Dublin ; the 
college, however, contributing to the support of the 
gardens by some small endowment. 

Dublin College Garden, though neither so extensive 
nor so well known as the gardens of Glasnevin, yet is 
admirably kept, with many very interesting plants, and 
the Orchidaceous plants well grown: the collection is 
not large, but there are some fine specimens of good 
kinds, and it is particularly rich in tropical Ferns. 
No person should omit seeing this garden: Mr. Bain, 
in the absence of the curator, Mr. M‘Kay (whose 
“ Flora of Ireland ” is well known), is very attentive to 
strangers ; and I believe the admission is to all appli- 
cants, but I omitted to inquire. In the stove is the 
great plant of the Dragon-tree which lately flowered, 
and an account of which has appeared in the Chronicle ; 
and there is also a fine specimen of the Skrew Pine. 
Lectures are}delivered at the Garden. Dodman.} 


EXTRACT FROM A MEMOIR ON THE STRUC. 
TURE AND COMPOSITION OF THE SUGAR- 
CANE. 

By M. Payven, “ Comptes Renpus,” May, 1819. 
Accorpinc to M. Payen, sugar exists in a crystallised 
state, resembling sugar-candy, in all the thin-sided 
cylindrical cells which surround the woody bundles and 
vessels of the Sugar-cane, from the axis of the stem to 
the second row of the most woody fibres. 

« These cells in the ripe’ Sugar-canes become yellow 
when washed in pure water and placed in contact with 
iodine, and the colour is heightened by the application 
of sulphuric acid, which disunites the cellulose. 

« When, however, the azotised matter in the small 
thin-sided vessels, and also the azotised and woody sub- 
stances ia the cells containing sugar are removed by 
caustic soda, several curious phenomena are produced 
under the double reaction of the acid and iodine ; the 
small pitted vessels whilst disuniting become tinged 
with a light blue. 

« The interior of the sugar cells, the part last formed, 
swells rapidly, and passes to the state in which particles 
of disunited cellulose are found in hydrated starch. 
This part then, of course, is coloured deep blue. The 
azotised corpuscles adhering to this inner layer sepa- 
rate from it, and are distinguished by the peculiar 
orange colour of the light granular outline which they 
form parallel to the inner swollen sides of the cell. 

«“ The outer membranes, those first formed, being more 
compact, are not so much disaggregated ; they swell, 
however, form sinuous folds, and separate at places 
from the neighbouring cells, but still retain the orange- 
yellow colour they acquired under the influence of the 
double chemical action. 

“ If a thin slice of the Sugar-cane, after being washed 
in pure water, is acted upon by a solution of caustic 
soda or potash, all those parts of the tissues which con- 
tain woody matter turn yellow, whilst the little pitted 
vessels and the cuticle become semi-transparent and 
colourless. This shows that the latter parts contain no 
woody matter at all. 

“ The yellow colour thus produced by the alkaline 
reaction disappears altogether if the parts so coloured 
be washed with pure water and are then placed in con- 
tact with an excess of acetic acid. This acid renders 
the field of the microsope very brilliant. 

“ Jf the action of caustic potash or soda on a thin 
slice of the cane be heightened by evaporating the 
alkaline solution nearly to dryness, and the slice be then 
washed, it will be seen that the woody bundles have 
been completely separated the one from the other ; the 
same thing happens to the little pitted vessels, which 
do not occupy the space they did previous to the expe- 
riment. All the other parts of the tissue when sepa- 
rating under the action of iodine and concentrated 
sulphuric acid are coloured indigo blue, whence it 
appears that they consist of pure cellulose. 

The cellulose of the tissues of younger and Jess ripe 
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canes can be purified much more quickly and by much 
weaker reagents. Indeed if a thin slice of the middle 
of the stern of a green Sugar-cane, only one-third grown, 
be taken and treated with—l, pure water; 2,a solu- 
tion of iodine in water and alcohol; and 3, with concen~ 
trated sulphuric acid, the epidermis and the cellular 
tissue lying next under it become coloured with deep 
orange ; the woody fibres become separated, and to- 
gether with the large pitted vessels (of which there are 
two in every woody bundle) take and keep an orange~ 
yellow colour ; the small pitted vessels turn greenish 
blue and separate quickly ; whilst the sugar cells pass — 
from yellow to green, and then indigo violet, swelling 
and separating little by little. 

“A portion of the lower white part, which was com- 
pletely enveloped by the sheathing leaves of a young 
Sugar-cane, and the woody tissue of which was still 
tender, was subjected to the same reagents. Iodine 
dissolved in water coloured the whole of its tissues, 
except the small pitted vessels, yellow ; the addition of 
a drop of sulphuric acid produced a most curious and 
pretty effect ; the outer hairs, yellow on their external 
cuticle and their internal granular membrane, became 
violet in the thickness of their swollen sides ; the cuticle 
and epidermis of the stem acquired a deep orange tint, 
the subjacent cellular tissue was tinged blue in the 
thickness of all its cells, and the same tint was visible 
in the small pitted vessels, so that there was. a blue 
cylindrical bundle surrounded by orange-yellow tissue, 
thus; Ist, there were the large pitted vessels with the 
14 or 18 tubes adhering to each of them; then came 
the fusiform tissue over-lying them; and 3dly, the 
slightly woody fibres. In the middle of the yellow sides. 
of the latter could be seen the inner layer of recently 
formed cellulose detaching itself in an irregular swollen 
blueish ring. 

“ The cells of tissue still younger than the last had: 
all of thema roundish or elliptical nucleus of delicate 
azotised tissue, the diaméter of which was about one- 
tenth of that of the cell; a quantity of granules of 
azotised matter adhered to the inner surface of all the 
cell walls. Numerous but excessively small grains of 
starch were visible ; successive additions of iodine and’ 
sulphuric acid stained the epidermis; the woody 
bundles and all the azotised bodies permanently deep 
yellow ; all the tubes, vessels, and cells swelled, beeame 
dark violet-coloured, and separated from each other ; the 
dissolution soon becoming more complete, the blue sides 
disappeared, bringing into view the isolated brownish- 
yellow epidermis and all the orange-yellow azotised 
corpuscles which adhered to the interior of the de- 
stroyed cellular membranes. ; 

“Phin slices of a lateral bud whose leaves were only 
about aninch in length, when treated in a similar way,ex-- 
hibited a bright orange-yellow colour in the epidermis 
of the leaves and the axis, whilst all the rest of the 
tissues rapidly became violet-coloured whilst. being de- 
composed. = 

“Lastly, all the stems and leaves of newly-formed. 
shoots contain a great quantity of starch granules. 
Starch occurs in the stems principally, in the tissues 
lying immediately beneath the epidermis, and in the- 
cellular tissue containing sugar situate all round the 
vascular bundles. The leaves also contain large quan— 
tities of starchy substances situate in the firm cellular 
tissue surrounding the vessels of the nervures, and ex- 
tending from one face of the leaf to the other. 

“Tt has been ascertained by chemical analysis that 
a green cane contains half as much sugar, 30 per cent. 
less tissue, and three times as much organic substances: . 
and salts as aripe one. Similar differences would no 
doubt explain the impossibility of extracting cane sugar 
with any profit in countries where, in consequence of 
the coldness of their climates, the cane cannot become 
sufficiently ripe ; for it is certain that organic matters 
and salts present great obstacles to the crystallisation of 
sugar. 

‘ The nodes of a Sugar-cane are composed of a com- 
pact tissue consisting principally of thick-sided woody 
fibres, in which the cavities of the cells are, in con- 
sequence of their thick sides, small, and where, besides, 
the cells containing sugar are much smaller and less 
numerous than elsewhere. It is easy to understand, 
then, that the quantity of sugar in the nodes themselves. 
is only about half that found in the other parts of the 
stem. 

“ Another fact, at first sight remarkable, but which 
might have been anticipated from the structure of the 
nodes, is that they contain as much water as all the 
other parts of the stem put together. This is because 
the larger quantity of cellulose and woody incrusting: 
matter in some parts is compensated by the smaller 
quantity of sugar in other parts of the nodes. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PINGUICULA 
ORCHIOIDES. 
By C. D. Boucnss, InsPEcToR oF THE RoyAL BoTANic GARDEN 


or BEBLIN. 3 

Tue cultivation of bog plants is always attended with 
more or less of difficulty, as is that of the Pinguicula 
orchioides, an elegant little plant, whose rather fleshy 
leaves are spread on the ground, in the form of a rosette, 
from the centre of which spring, in the course of the” 
summer, several stalks of from 4 to 6 inches in height, 
bearing single violet- coloured highly ornamental flowers. 
It is a native of the swamps of the southern states of 
North Amevica. 

The soil on which this plant thrives the best consisis, 
for the most part, of Moss, mixed only with a little, of 
some kind of light earth, rich in humus, peat earth being 
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the best ; and in order that the somewhat slimy foliage 
may not be soiled by sand, or other extraneous particles, 
T cover the pot with living Moss(Hypnum). As the 
roots do not extend far, flat4-inch pots are large enough ; 
but I put these within other flat pots, 8 to 10 inches in 
diameter, and I completely fill the interval with living 
Moss. I put an 8 or 9-inch bell-glass over the whole, 
and I place underneath it a pan, kept full of water, in 
order that the pot may constantly imbibe moisture, so 
as to become saturated. For the summer, the plants 
are best placed ina pit in the shade, without bottom- 
heat, with the lights open night and day. In the win- 
ter they should have a light situation, close to the glass, 
in a greenhouse of about 8° of temperature. 

In order that the water may not become putrescent 
and injurious to the plant, the Moss between the pots 
should be well purified about once a week, by copious 
aspersions of clean water allowed to run through, and 
off at the bottom. 

Treated in the above manner, some specimens of this 
charming plant attained, this summer, a diameter of 6 
inches, and flowered abundantly. 

During the winter the larger leaves die off, whilst 
smaller ones are formed, closely folded over each other, 
into a bud of 1 inch, or 14 in diameter. 

The plant is increased by division, as it usually sepa- 
rates naturally, after flowering, into several. The best 
time for planting is in March, before the larger summer 
leaves are developed. 


‘NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. XIII. 

Cuinese Nursery Garpens at SHancHar.-—-In my 
last letter I gave you some account of the English 
gardens at Shanghae, and shall now describe some of the 
Chinese nursery gardens of that place. At Shanghae, 
although a place of great trade, few rich men reside ; and 
consequently there are none of those pretty mandarin’s 
gardens which are met with in towns like Ningpo. But 
its nurseries are places of gréht interest. About two 
miles from the south-west corner of the city there is one 
which is now well known to foreign residents as the 
‘South Garden.” It was one of those in which I found 
many new plants on my first visit to China. When I 
reached Shanghae this time, I took an early.opportunity 
of paying a visit to the garden, and my old friends to 
whom it belongs. 
~ “ Ah, you have come back ;” “ Are you well?” “How 
did the plants get home %” “ Were they much admired 
in England ” were the questions which were rapidly 
put to me by the old nurseryman and his sons ; at the 
Same time they brought a chair, and asked me to sit 
down under the awning of the cottage. Itold them 
that most of the plants had arrived safely in England, 
that they had been greatly admired, and that the beau- 
tiful Weigela had even attracted the notice of her 
Majesty the Queen, All these statements, more particu- 
larly the last, seemed to give them great pleasure ; and 
they doubtless fancied the Weigela of more value ever 
afterwards. 

This little garden covers about an acre of land, and 
is surrounded, like many of these places, by a ditch, 
which is connected with canals through which the tide 
ebbs and flows twice a day. On entering the gate, the 
first object which one notices is the gardener’s house. 
It is a rude building of one story, and contains the old 
couple, two sons with wives, and a large number of 

ung children. The Chinese in the country live always 
in little colonies of this description. When a son 
marries, the wife is brought home, and a portion of the 
building is set apart for their use. Here they live 
together in the most harmonious manner, aud the 
grand-children, when they grow up and marry, 
occupy a part of the same buildings, rarely leaving 
the place of their birth. 

Having first accepted the kind invitation to sit down 
and sip the national beverage in Chinese style, I then led 
the way into the garden. Here are many of those beau- 
tiful plants introduced by the Horticultural Society of 
London from 1843 to 1846. Amongst some pots at the 
entrance there were nice plants of the now well known 
Weigela already noticed, the pretty Indigofera decora, 
Forsythia viridissima, and a fine white variety of Wis- 
taria sinensis. Round the sides of the ditch just men- 
tioned were many magnificent specimens of Edgeworthia 
chrysantha, and Gardenia florida Fortuniana, growing 
in the open ground. Some of the Gardenias were 
4 feet high and 15 feet in circumference. When 
covered with its large Camellia-looking blossoms, it 
looks extremely handsome, and at all times forms a 
pretty evergreen bush. In a bed in the middle of the 
garden, the star-like white variety of Platycodon gran- 
diflorum was in full bloom, and near it another bed of 
Dielytra spectabilis. Both these looked very hand- 
some, particularly the latter; its large purse-like 
blooms of a clear red coleur, tipped with white, and 
hanging down gracefully from a curved spike, and its 
moutan-like leaves render it a most interesting plant, 
and one which will become a great favourite in English 
gardens. Several kinds of Roses were growing in pots, 
and amongst them the new yellow, or salmon-coloured, 
introduced by the Horticultural Society. This Rose 
deserves more notice at home than it has yet had ; and 
it will have it, when it is better known and properly 
treated. Tt should be planted out at the foot of a wail 
with a southern or western aspect, and allowed to 
scramble over it. It grows rapidly; the fowers are of 
a striking colour, and are produced in great profusion. 
Nice plants of Viburnum plicatum, and V. macro- 
cephalum, were also noticed, both in pots and also in 
the open ground. 


interesting species of Palm (Chamzerops), which is cul- 
tivated largely on the most exposed sides of hills in the 
provinces of Chekiang and Kiangnan, for the sake of its 
bracts. They are cut or pulled off at certain seasons 
of the year, and used in the manufacture of ropes, 
cables for junks, cloaks and hats for agricultural 
labourers, and for many other useful purposes. If a 
plant of this description prove hardy on our English 
hill-sides if would be a most remarkable object, and 
there is every probability that it may be so. At all 
events it is well worth a trial, and for this purpose I 
sent a case of young plants to Sir Wm. Hooker for the 
Royal Garden at Kew last year. Even if it should not 
succeed in the valley of the Thames about London, it 
might in the south of England—say in Devonshire or 
Cornwall. 

In the centre of the garden I am describing, there 
is the family tomb—a large mound of earth covered 
with many pretty flowers. Here the old man’s fathers 
for many generations before him lie buried, and here 
he will sleep among the flowers he loved in his lifetime. 

Amongst shrubs and trees which have been longer 
known than those I have enumerated, this garden con- 
tains a good assortment. There are some beds of 
Reeves’ Spirzea (S. Reevesiana), a beautiful shrub ; 
the Chinese Juniper, Hibiscus syriacus, Glycine 
sinensis, Lagerstroomias, Peaches, Plums, and the 
favourite La-mae (Chimonanthus), with which Chinese 
ladies decorate their hair, 

I had now made the circuit of the garden, and came 
to the little wooden bridge by which I entered, and to 
the gardener’s house. “Sit down and drink tea,” said 
my kind friends, bringing me another cup of the pure 
beverage, for which I thanked them, and readily ac. 
cepted their hospitality, Having rested, I then walked 
onward to the Moutan Gardens, about three miles 
farther off. But I must reserve my account of these 
until my next letter, as I have already made this one, 
I fear, too long. R, F. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 
(FOR COTTAGERS. ] 

No. V.—The exact form of training 
need not be retained, so long as the 
principle is observed, 

Although I have only hitherto de- 
scribed a vertical stem with horizontal 
arms, yet this form need not be strictly 
adhered to, if only the young shoots of 
one year’s growth be trained to bear 
the next, and soon. For instance, the 
stem might be vertical and the rods 
trained horizontally. Or, with a wall of 
only a few feet in height, the Vine might 
be trained in the form of a fan ; but 
with the shoots still as horizontal as 
possible. 

Or again, if you have a wall 20 feet 
high, a gable end or quoin, for instance, 
you should have two Vines; one to 
cover the lower 10 feet (for the rods 
will not ripen their wood to a much 
greater height), and one with a clean 
stem of 10 feet before its horizontal 
arms are formed, to cover the upper 
part of the wall. But if the surface of 
the wall be very much broken, and it tion can, as per- 
becomes difficult to pursue this manner Lae Og U Hees 


CULTURE OF THE 
MIND, 


The greatest 
failures, the bit- 
terest disap- 
pointments, and 
almost all ab- 
surdity of con- 
duct, arise from 
the imitation of 
those we cannot 
resemble, 
Aman thinks he 
can manage a 
farm or govern 
others, when he 
cannot cultivate 
a garden or go- 
vern himself ; 
but if each man 
does his duty, 
whatever it may 
be, well, he will 
then show his 
capacity, and 
create aa oppor- 
tunity of doing 
more; but no 
man in any sta- 


la 4 done, per- 
of training, it were better, perhaps, to form his duty 
try the spur method (the usual plan therein. 
adopted), which is this: Fill the wall woe comet silk 
with wood, and in the autumn cut back purse out of a 
all the young wood of the year’s growth sow’s ear. 


to two or three buds; and this short- 
ened shoot is called a spur. But even 
in this case I should recommend a con- 
staut removal every two or three years 
of the wood from which the spurs 
spring. C. A. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No. VII.—Building a house is tedious work. Day 
after day the operations go on, but with little or no 
present visible progress. Still, everything must have a 
beginning ; and no house can be properly erected with- 
out first laying a foundation. Thus have I acted, in 
the treatment of my subject; bearing in lively remem- 
brance the notable remark of Mrs. Glass, of immortal 
memory, than whom I wish no brighter nor better 
example to imitate. 

If I have, perchance, been dry, prolix, and precise 
in my matter-of-fact directions, it has been with the 
single view of paving the way for the better enjoyment, 
hereafter, of the work of our hands. The benefit 
derivable from an attentive perusal of apparently minor 
matters of detail, will soon become evident, nor is the 
“ marrow” of our subject even now far distant. 

I come now, pari passu, to the discussion of “‘ How 
to store an aviary.” This is a matter which requires no 
little judgment ; for if birds, by nature quarrelsome, 
were admitted indiscriminately to congregate under one 
roof, the result would be anarchy, confusion,—blood- 
shed, 

The names of the principal intended “ settlers,” may 
be given as follows :—Aberdevines, bullfinches, chat- 
finches, canaries, goldfinches, linnets, redpoles, twites, 
yellowhammers, ‘The foregoing are hard-billed, grani- 
vorous, or seed birds. 


The soft-villed, or insectivorous birds, are thrushes, 
blackcaps, arbour-birds, cole-tits, blue (or Tom) tits, 
marsh-tits, garden-warblers, hedge-sparrows, night- 
ingales, redstarts, reed-sparrows, stonechats, whin- 
chats, titlarks, woodlarks (no sky-larks must be ad- 
mitted), whitethroats, wagtails, 

From the above list, it will be seen that blackbirds, 
the ox-eye, robin, and wren, are excluded. The three 
first are quite inadmissible,—blackbirds being spiteful 
and malicious ; ox-eyes, or joe-bents, murderous assas- 
sins.* The latter often feel an inclination to look too 
closely into the phrenological development of their 
neighbour’s head. There could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to this, if it were done from a laudable curiosity, 
and “in a regular way.’’ But their invariable modus 
operandi is,—first to split the skull of their “ subject” 
(a-la-woodpecker “ tapping) ;” thea to examine its con- 
tents ; and, finally, to devour it greedily. This remark- 
able operation, frequently repeated, would, I hardly 
need say, soon depopulate the aviary. 

The robin, or redbreast, must be regarded altogether 
as an alien—such is the ferocity of his natural dispo- 
sition. Who would credit this, when viewing him seated 
aloft, on the highest twig of yonder tall tree ; every 
nerve visibly agitated, and his little throat widely dis- 
tended ; while, in the joyousness of his nature, he is 
pouring forth the “most eloquent music?” Does he 
not look a perfect paragon of harmlessness, virtue, and 
innocence ? 

Such is he nor. In him may be traced the unerring 
principle of Nature ; for every specimen of his tribe— 
in this “rule” there are No “ exceptions” —is invariably 
alike in disposition, tyrannical, despotic, jealous, sangui- 
narily cruel. When noticing the “ habits ” of this bird, 
under its proper head, I shall have much that is inte- 
resting to dwell upon—much to record that I have never 
heard of, nor seen noticed by naturalists. I dearly 
love the rogue, aye, dearly ; but, as a faithful historian, 
I dare not give him “ a false character.” 

The wren is excluded, because he is a very tender, 
delicate bird, in confinement ; impatient, also, of the 
constant bustle and excitement inseparable from an 
aviary. If any of this tribe be admitted, let it be two 
or three willow wrens. They arean exquisitely-formed 
bird, minutely small, and the most lively of their race. 

The excess of numbers should be in favour of gold- 
finches, linnets, canaries, redpoles, and bullfinches. 
These birds are “ showy” as well as sprightly, and are 
scarcely ever “mopish” in an aviary. Thus do they, 
by their activity and playfulness, keep the inmates in a 
state of constant jollity. William Kidd, New Road, 
Hammersmith. 


As spring opens upon us, our hearts gladden at the 
sight of her first floral contributions ; and if we could 
only get the same feelings to jog our memories at other 
periods of the year, our gardens would not unfrequently 
yield us much more enjoyment than they usually do. 
I shall, therefore, on this occasion, remind my readers 
of a few of those early flowering plants, common, not 
costly, yet not less beautiful on that account, which, 
if just looked after at the right season, when they 
exhibit few attractions, will, in due time, prove acqui- 
sitions, 

The varieties of common Primroses are easily ob- 
tained; and as regards fragrance and simple beauty, 
few plants are more desirable, for they grow almost in 
any situation in which they may be placed. Then the 
Christmas Rose, and winter Aconite, together with the 
Snowdrops, thrust their heads through the snow, and 
cheer our hearts, even although the ground may be 
eushrouded in a white mantle. The well known Pansy 
(Viola tricolor), if sown in autumn, will add a pleasing 
variety to any garden, and. without the trouble and 
coddling which the florists’ varieties require. Then 
there is the common Polyanthus, with its hundred kinds, 
which a packet of seed, at little expense, would pro- 
duce ; and what lover of sweet flowers would be with- 
out them ?—as well as the Cowslip, and common Wall- 
flower? Again, Old Queen Stocks, as gorgeous flowers, 
are unsurpassed; and the Gentians and sprightly 
Hepaticas are humble, but beautiful. Narcissi, of 
themselves, would make a spring garden gay, though, 
of late years, they seem to have disappeared almost 
entirely ; and so have the charming little Scillas, which 
form beautiful beds. These few old and common plants, 
with little or no attention, might be made to render our 
gardens beautiful through the earlier months, when 
little meets the eye, but bare stakes and cheerless 
borders. The great effort of modern gardeners is the 
production of a blaze of flowers during the summer 
and autumn months. In a multitude of cases, the 
borders and beds are cleared on the first appearance of 
frost ; they are then turned over with the spade, and 
left in this naked condition, until all apprehensions of 
spring frosts are gone. Now, it has often occurred to 
me, that only half the use, and less than half the plea- 
sure of the flower garden is thus afforded us; the 
extra trouble, and small expense of adding another and 
a more charming season of floral beauty is within the 
reach of all who possess a garden. The plants above 
enumerated, and many more that might be named, 
would cost nothing compared with the sum which some 
amateurs expend upon half a dozen favourite florist 
flowers. The great rage for the latter, indeed, has 
banished a purer taste from amongst us, and rendered 


* There is only one phrenological organ in the head of an 
ox-eye, It is the organ of ‘‘ murder.” Thus is he predesti- 
nated to fulfil his deadly mission, and thus is the truth of tha 
* science” triumphantly confirmed. 
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but, in making a border, it should be. borne in mind 


our gardens bare of more interesting flowers. : 
during the dog days, many of our gardens contain little 
to induce the individual of refined ideas, or the weakly 
in constitution, to leave their rooms for the enjoyment 
of a garden on a mild spring morning. The visitor 
returns chilled, and with a morbid impression that 
winter still prevails. None of the spring favourites of 
early youth are to be seen. All that belongs to the 
flower garden is cooped up in frames and greenhouses ; 
but then there can be no good reason why the garden 
should be at least six months of the year in fallow. 
Pharo. 


Home Correspondence. 

Select Plums.—1 have in some degree laid myself 
open to misapprehension, in the observations I made a 
few weeks since upon the best sorts of Plums. In 
saying that the Plums there named are all that a gar- 
dener need cultivate, I did not of course mean to ex 
clude new seedlings or imported varieties which I had 
never seen, and consequently could not know anything 
about. Mr. Rivers’s seedling from the Precoce de 
Tours may possibly be a great improvement upon its 
parent, which I recommended because it is the best 
very early Plum that I am acquainted with—a great 
desideratum to a gentleman’s gardener who has to fur- 
nish a certain number of dishes of fruit every day for 
dessert. Every one of the other kinds I named would 
be preferred to the Precoce de Tours if they ripened at 
the same period ; and if the “ Early Prolific” of Mr. 
Rivers is equal to it in earliness, and so superior io 
every other good quality as “ R.” represents, it is much 
to be regretted that Mr. R.’s seedling has not been made 
more generally known. It seems that I underrated 
the Reine Claude de Bavay, which in my ignorance I 
supposed to be little known in this country, and there- 
fore thought that a notice of it by a disinterested per- 
son might be useful to fruit growers. Had I been 
aware that it had fruited so frequently in England, as 
to warrant “ R.” in stating so confidently, that ‘‘ south 
of the Trent it ripens as nearly as possible, allowing for 
the variation of our seasons, from the middle to the end 
of September,” I should not have noticed it, But is it 
not rather singular that a Plum which must have been 
gathered in the first week of October, in the vicinity of 
Paris, should generally ripen in England (we will sup- 
pose near Sawbridgeworth), a fortnight sooner, espe- 
cially as the difference of climate in favour of Paris is, 
I understand, a week or ten days. With the view of 
clearing up this discrepancy, 1 have caused some in- 
quiries to be made concerning the usual time of ripen- 
ing of this Plum, from the person who sent the fruit to 
England, but have not yet received an answer. I beg to 
assure “ R.,” however, that.1 have no desire to disparage 
the Reine Claude de Bavay ; and if, upon a better ac- 
quaintance with her Bavayan majesty, we find that her 
merits have not been exaggerated, then I shall say, 
‘6 Long may she reign over us.” The mere anticipation 
of a Plum superior in flavour to a Greengaye makes 
one’s mouth water. As to the Queen Mother Plum, 
the large kind I alluded to was not supposed by me‘to 
be that variety, but by the person from whom I re- 
ceived it, and I understand that it was obtained from a 
nursery under that evidently erroneous name. It is 
more in the way of the Red Magnum Bonum, but ap- 
parently quite distinct from that sort. I am promised 
grafts of both the large Plums I mentioned, and as “R.” 
is evidently well informed in the matter of fruits, I will 
willingly send a shoot of each (provided I get them), 
for him to any place in London he will name. I culti- 
vate Coe’s Late Red against a wall (where also most of 
my Plums are grown), and find it useful on account 
of its extreme lateness; in other respects it is 
not worthy of being named in the same day as his 
Golden Drop. The “ Zwetsche’’ (what an awful name!) 
Tam unacquainted with. I have recurred to this sub- 
ject, because I consider the Plum one of the most use- 
ful fruits cultivated in a gentleman’s garden. Ina fresh 
state. it is valuable for dessert and for tarts; it makes 
an excellent coufection when dried; and for jam, it is 
Superior to either the Gooseberry or the Strawberry. 
Can as much be said in praise of the Peach? J. B. W. 

Trish Peat Charcoal.—* H. P.” complains (p. 741) 
of damage done to the leaves of his Cucumber plants 
by the exposure to heated air of charcoal steeped in 
urine. What other result could he have expected if he 
had reflected for a moment on the agent which he em- 
ployed? It was known to our great grandfathers that 
urine is destructive to the leaves and stems of plants 
when poured upon them, and it must be evident that 
the gaxes of urine evolved by heat are alike injurious to 
vegetation. In proportion, however, to its evil in- 
fluence on the foliage is it beneficial to the roots. if 
applied at proper seasons and diluted with 34 gallons 
of water to half a gallon of urine. The peat charcoal 
had nothing more to do with the matter than a sponge 
used in a similar manner would have had; and I should 
advise “ H. P.” to place as much of the charcoal as 
possible on the surface of the mould, as a means of 
purifying the air, and thus assisting in resturing the 
injured foliage to health; but it must be unsteeped. 
C. L., Hammersmith. 

Fuchsia spectabilis.—In addition to what was stated 
last week concerning this plant, I have thought it might 
be useful to give its treatment from the cutting state 
upwards. I strike my cuttings under a bell-glass in the 
coolest part of a greenhouse; the glass being taken off and 
Wiped occasionally. When struck, they are potted off 
into three-inch pots. In the end of June they have a 
shift, and they receive another in the end of September, 


March they have another shift, and receive the final 
one in the beginning of May. In the end of May they 
are placed out of doors in an east aspect, where they 
receive the morning sun till 10 or I] o’clock, and alter- 
wards stand in a half shade the remainder of the day. 
The soil which I use is half loam and half erushed 
bones, old Mushroom dung, and sand, using it in a finer 
state for cuttings than tor older plants. I apply the 
same treatment to all my large Fuchsias, At the end 
of the season they are all thrown away, and a young 
stock is reared every spring ; observe, however, that F’. 
spectabilis makes a splendid winter plant for the con- 
servatory, for which purpose shorten the side branches 
back in autumn, and do not expose it too much to the 
rays of the sun. In last week’s number the word sand 
was misprinted soot, D. Kidd, Garnstone Park. 

Cyrtoceras reflecum and multiflorum.—l beg to in- 
form “T. B’’ that these plants are easily cultivated, 
and with good management flower a long time. Take 
a young healthy plant in January; if it requires 
cutting down, to make it bushy, do so; pace it in a 
moist stove, and keep it rather dry at the root until 
it has broken well, thea give it a liberal potting into 
three parts Wimbledon peat and one part leaf-mould, 
with a good mixture of white sand and plenty ot 
drainage. After potting, give a good watering, and 
place your plant in a bottom-heat of 90°. Let your 
stove range from 80° to 90° by day and 70° at night, 
keeping it well charged with moisture in the daytime. 
When the plants have grown from a foot to 18 inches, 
gradually remove them from the bottom-heat and place 
them away from currents of air. Be cautious in not 
over-watering. If you follow these instructions your 
plants will reward you with a profusion of. flowers and 
fine toliage. A Subscriber. 

Grafting.—An ingenious young friend has grafted 
the following fruits on the Jargonelle Pear. I believe 
Ribston Pippi i ippi 

min Bon Chrodien ge ith Bon Obretion 

Pear grafted uponit. Pear grafted uponit. 


~ 


Siberian Crab, Siberian Crab. 


Hawthorn. 


_( Three sorts of Apples 


Redstreak Apple. j Geseregehguaaekistealh 


Black Taunton do, 


i) 7 Bishop’s Thumb Pear. 
3 . 


Beurré Pear. —- Quince. 


Flanders Pippin Apple. ——— Searlet Nonpareil 


Blenheim Orange Do. 


Downton Pippin Do. Royal Wilding Apple, 


Jargonelle Pear, Jargonelle Pear. 


they all bore fruit this year. #. D., Pershore. 

Vines.—I have a greenhouse, in which all the Vines 
bore fruit Jast year, but this year five of them have not, 
and the leaves of these five are still green and flourish- 
ing, while on the others they have died off as usual. 
I shall be thankful for any advice that might enable me 
to remedy the evil next year. H. M., neur Worcester. 
[It is impossible to give an opinion without knowing 
more of the cireumstances. Where are the roots of 
these rive luxuriating so late in the season ?] 

Vine Borders.—As to the condition necessary for the 
successful cultivation of Grape Vines, gardeners are 
almost unanimously agreed. According to Dr. Lindley, 
these conditions are a warm, light, dry, shallow border ; 
or in other words (and which may perhaps allow of less 
latitude of construction), a well drained porous border 
so situated as to receive the full influence of the sun. 
But although nearly all gardeners agree on these 
poiuts, yet the means employed to obtain them are 
almost as universally opposed to each other. To this 
fact your columaos bear ample testimony. In making a 
border, the first object should be to obtain a dry bottom, 
or such as will carry off water as fast as it percolates 
through the superincumbent soil, and in some measure 
prevent the roots fiom goinz into the subsoil. In some 
situations this latter is a point of no small importance. 
My method, in ali situations, would be to dig out the 
border to the depth of 1 foot, shovelling out the loose 
soil so as to leave a solid bottom, On this I would put 
6 or 8 inches of fine gravel, ramming it well as it is 
put in, until it becomes quite hard. In front and 
parallel with the border, there should be a gravel walk 
the depth of the border, and having a drain in the 
middle lower than the latter, and, if circumstances 
admit of it, the border would be improved by the same 
provision being made at each end of it, By this 
arranyement perfect drainage, as well as the greatest 
amount of terrestrial warmth would be secured, at least 
as far as they could be without artificial heating, and the 
roots would not penetrate through such a bottom to 
any extent detrimental to them. Though to many my 
method may not appear different from the common 
practice of bottoming with loose rubble, such as broken 
bricks, lime rubbish, &e, yet its effects are very dis- 
similar; firm gravel equally resists the penetra- 
tion of roots with conerete, whilst, unlike concrete, 
it offers no resistance to free drainage. The size 
of border will be determined by circumstances ; 


that some reciprocity between root and branch is to be 
maintained, consequently the size should be propor- 
tionate to the extent of surface to be covered by the 
branches of the Vines. The next thing to be considered 
is the soil ; and as I have no faith in quackery of any 
deseription, more especially in the cooking of soils (if E 
may be allowed the term), I shall not trouble your 
readers with anything very elaborate on this point. Ite. 
mechanical texture and arrangement is, in my opinion, 
of far more importance than any other qualities it may 
possess. [Hear, hear,] Let turf be taken off some old 
pasture, 4 or 5 inches thick; but, if the land is very 
strong, it should only be about half that thickness, It 
should be procured in dry weather, two or three months 
before it is required for use, and stacked so as to throw 
off wet. I find this a much better plan than putting 
the turf in, in a green state. When used, it should be 
chopped with a sharp spade from the top.to the bottom 
of the heap, each cutting being about 4 or 5) inehes 
broad ; by this practice the border will be more, uniform 
in texture than if the turf was put in, in larger pieces. 
Add to this some good stable dung, mixing all well toge- 
ther ia the operation of filling, and this will be all that. 
is requisite. Even the latter 1 do not recommend for 
its fertilising properties (as I always prefer applying 
manure in a liquid state, for in that state only can it be 
applied discriminately to permanent things such as 
Vines), but to prevent the running together and baking 
of the soil. The border should be filled with from 18 
inches to 2 feet of this compost, putting it in, in) layers 
about 8 inches thick, and treading each layer.as it is 
put in, so as to make the whole tolerably firm. If done 
in dry weather, where there is a difficulty in, obtaining 
turf, common garden soil may be mixed with the latter, 
to the extent of one-half of the whole mass. D. M. 
——The plan of managing Vine borders propounded 
by “'T. W., Motherwell,” p. 709, contains nothing new. 
It has been in use a much longer period than the 
system which he condemns. It was practised during 
my service under the late Mr. M‘Donald, gardener at 
Dalkeith Palace (whose superior knowledge in these 
matters is well known), 15 years ago, with this addi- 
tion, viz., there were always some rotten leaves and 
vegetable mould forked in to keep the top of the border 
porous, and to prevent the frost from injuring the roots. 
But the forking up of the borders was not only at- 
tended to in the autumn, but through the summer also, 
which is of more importance than merely stirring in 
autumn. Great advantage was also derived from the 
use of liquid manure and soap-suds, when the Vines 
were ina growing state, but we always avoided cold 
water from a sunk well. I haye followed the above 
practice for many years, and with great success, I am 


of opinion that if the roots have not 6 inches of earth - 


upon them, frost will hurt them, and tend, more to in- 
duce sbanking than the evils alluded to by “T. W. M.” 
In early forcing it is essential to have the borders 
covered with warm dung, in order to assist the roots. 
Having formerly given a description of the plan 
I adopted in the formation of my Vineries and Vine 


borders, when residing at Tynemouth House, Gardens. 


(see p. 358, 1847), and having followed out the same 
system here, I will merely at present give some account 
of the kind of crops I have obtained, notwithstanding 
the severe check which the Vines received in their re- 
moval from Tynemouth to Pallinsburn House, three 
years ago. Last year the number of bunches amounted 
to 120, averaging in weight from 2 to 3 lbs. each ; 
this year the bunches amounted to 250, from 3 to 4 lbs. 
each ; and many of the Black Hamburgh berries mea- 
sured from 24 to 3 inches in circumference. Some of 
the white Muscats did not swell off so well as might 
have been wished, having allowed too many bunches 
to remain after thinning. Iam convinced that if eut- 
ting away the bunches was as much attended to as thin- 
ning the berries, we would see better swelled Grapes 
and finer crops in future years. Robert Greenfield, 
Pallinsburn Gardens, Northumberland. I have 
read with interest the judicious remarks on con- 
creting Vine borders, and on badly-eoloured Grapes, by 
Messrs. Fleming and Kidd ; but in case some of your 
readers should imagine that an impenetrable bottom, 
artificial or natural, for the roots of Vines, is requisite 
to‘successful Grape growing, 1 can state from expe- 
rience that a loose poor sandy subsoil will produce 
equally good Grapes. I also find that it is of little 
consequence whether the roots of Vines are higher than 
the common ground level or sunk below it, or whether 
the rays of the sun strike the surface where the roots 
areor not. What is absolutely necessary is a dry bot- 
tom. In regard to dull red or crimson-coloured Gra 

making their appearance at times, I ean venture to 
assert that they will do so in some instances, indepen- 
dent of conerete, loose sandy subsoil, or any other appli- 
ances, either at top or bottom, however skilfully applied. 
My opinion is, that red or crimson-coloured Grapes ap- 
pearing one year, and black another, on the same Vines, 
is perfectly natural; the cause is cultivating indiseri- 
minately a variety of the Black Hamburgh, called by 
some the Dutch Hamburgh, but generally named the 
Black Hamburgh, which, I } 
nomer. Do not, however, let me be misunderstood 5. 
unfavourable soil will often produce badly-coloured 
Grapes, and so will over-cropping, want of air, some- 
times too much air, and yarious other mismanagements, 


which, probably, very few that have had Vines under — 


their charge, have steered clear of, at some time or 
other. G. M., Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
Rendle’s Price Current—There is one fault im 
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this publication, which is, that it is a “ Price Current 
without the Prices.” Excepting German flower seeds, 
four collections of kitchen-garden, and three of flower- 
garden seeds, not a word is said of what is to be the 
demand. Surely, this is an important omission, and a 
check to purchasing. Sigmo. 

To Protect early Peas from Mice and Birds.—A 
tenant of mine, who grows early Peas, informs me that, 
if he sows the seed in rows and covers it with the next 
spit of soil, as he digs the ground (after the garden 
method of planting Potatoes), instead of digging the 
whole and then drawing drills, neither mice nor birds 
ever discover the Peas. This method, he remarks, not 
only avoids betraying the position of seeds to the vermin, 
but also leaves the ground untrodden after digging. 
Sigma. 

Water Pipes.—Your clerical correspondent will, I 
am afraid, find considerable difficulty in procuring the 
information he wishes, through the medium of your 
¢eolumns—unless he furnishes more data than he has 
yet given. Having had some experience in carrying 
out water-works, I, however, venture to offer him a 
few suggestions. In the first place 1 would recom- 
mend that samples of water be procured from all the 
Sources of supply that are eligibly situated, that is 
within the shortest distance, and of suitable elevation. 
These samples should be tested by C. Clark’s method of 
determining the degree of hardness, and those of the 
lowest number of degrees, denoting the softest water, 
preferred. Next, the,amount yielded by these selected 
sources should be. ascertained by gauging them, and 


- Sections taken to those that are sufficient in amount, 


due regard being paid to seasons of deficient supply. 
If the distance be considerable, the water should be 
brought in glazed earthenware pipes, from the spring 
to the nearest site eligible for a reservoir, and the 
water from thence laid on with iron pipes. If ample 
pressure can be obtained, the reservoir should be 

laced at such height as to render the water available 
in case of fire, by the insertion of fire plugs at suitable 
places. The additional cost this wili occasion is trifling 
eompared with the benefit of having the best protec- 
tion from fire. If the supply be at all times adequate 
® my demanih the reservoir need only be small ; if not 
io, 16 must be proportionately large, as the supply is 
liable to diminish. By dantinctine” the water froth ‘tie 
Spring in earthenware pipes with cemented joints, the 
water will at all times be free from surface impurities. 
The actual size of pipe required can be ascertained 
only from a section of the ground showing the length, 
fall, and vertical undulation it may make in its course. 
The size will also be affected by any horizontal bends 
it may be necessary to give the pipe in laying. These, 
together with the amount of water required to be deli- 
vered in @ given time, are requisite before its size can 
bedetermined. ‘The smallest sized glazed earthenware 
oe (those of 2 inches internal diameter) might be 
aid. Ihave used these in the manner recommended, 
for supplies similar in extent to those required by 
your correspondent, and found them not only perfectly 
efficient, but also economical. In laying these pipes a 
regular descent should be obtained, if practicable, in 
order that they may not have to sustain pressure. With 
regard to the selection of pipes, those of glazed earthen- 
ware and cast-iron are to be preferred. If inverted 
horse-shoe tiles are used, as suggested’ by one of your 
correspondents, the water will be muddy after showers. 
An instance recently came under my. notice of earthen- 
ware pipes laid ia puddle, but without cemented joints, 
having the water flowing through them fouled by sur- 
face water making its way through the joints. Suppose 
that 13-inch bore pipe is required, the cost will be about 
Is. 10d. per yard, cast-iron, jointed ; 3s. 3d., glass, 
jointed; 3s. 3d., gutta percha; 4s., lead ; and Is. 3d, 
glazed stoneware pipe, 2 inches diameter, with cemented 
joints. These prices will vary a little in different localities. 
Lead is not only objectionable on the score of expense, 
hut is decidedly injucious where pure water has to be 
conveyed. The purer the water the greater the danger 
im the use of lead piping. Gutta percha, where ex- 
pense is no object, may be used; it will bear a con- 
siderable pressure. A Z-inch bore. tube, -inch thick, 
has been tested with about 750 feet pressure, without 
failing. Glass pipes will bear a pressure that is almost 
incredible. From experiments made at Nailsea, glass 
tubes, 3 feet long, varying from 1} to 22 inches internal 
diameter, with thicknesses of from to 2, of an inch 
bore pressures of from 1500 to 3600 feet, Hitherto 
there has been considerable difficulty in making a tight 
jomt with glass tubes. In conclusion, the best advice 
I can offer your correspondent is, that he should call in 
the Services of some civil engineer, by which means 
he will best secure efficiency without incurring needless 
expense. J. M. L., Olley, Yorkshire. 

Mossy Walls. —Having some walls under repair that 
are covered with an ash-coloured hard moss, which it 
is desirable to remove, can any of your readers inform 
me if anything can be applied to destroy or loosen it, 
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1. On the British Species of Carex. By J. M Laren.) arrive at the vineyard. A castcllatédbuildiug, pro- 
2, Notes of a Botanical Trip to England. By J. 'T,| tected on each side by battlemented walls and flaifle- 


Syme. 

3. Notice of the Discovery of Saxifraga Hirculus, in 
Boovland Moss, Walston, Lanarkshire, in September 
last. By G. J. Blackie. 

Dr. Balfour noticed the discovery by Mrs. Balfour, in 
August last, of Ginannia furcellata, of Turner, in Lam- 
lash Bay, Arran, This is the first Scottish station for 
the plant. The Rev. Dr. Landsborough has subse- 
quently received this species from the same station, 
dredged by Major Martin, Ardrossan. Specimens of 
the plant in fructification were shown both in the dry 
state, and preserved in creosote ; and some were ex- 
hibited under the microscope, There was exhibited 
from Mr. C, Lawson a large plant of Tussae Grass, 
grown in Orkney, Some recently-received tults of 
this Grass, when fresh, weighed about 1 ewt.—Dr. Bal- 
four exhibited specimens illustrating the production of 
vinegar. No.1 was the so-called Vinegar plant, with 
vinegar produced by it. 2, Syrup into which the plant 
had not been introduced, but which had been left for 
four months undisturbed. In it a peculiar fungus-like 
growth similar to the Vinegar plant was found, and the 
fluid had become vinegar. 3d. A specimen of vinegar 
produced by Vinegar plant which had been filtered, and 
then allowed to stand for several months, and in which 
a fungus similar to that called the Vinegar-plant had 
been formed. Dr. B. thought that the so-called Vine- 
gar plant must be considered the mycelium of some 
fungus produced in a peculiar fluid, and which acted as 
a ferment. The addition of any ferment would probably 
cause a similar production of vinegar.—A peculiar 
forked variety of Lastrea Filix-mas was exhibited by 
Mr. Anderson, which he had picked in the neighbour- 
hood of Clonmel. 

Garden Memoranda. 

Harrietp House.—The greenhouses and pits adjoia 
the reserve garden, and are principally employed for 
the propagation and preservation of bedding out stock, 
of which, as was stated last week, a large supply is re- 
quired, The forcing garden is detached from all others, 
and is situated a few hundred yards to the north of the 
mansion, A considerable space of ground within the 
walls, independent of that occupied by glass structures, 
is appropriated to the cultivation of Strawberries, which 
are planted on broad beds, raised nearly, 4 feet above 
the level of the garden—a method which increases the 
available space, and causes an earlier and equally 
abundant production of fruit. 

Tne range of forcing-houses includes, three large 
Vineries, and two Peach-houses. The Vines are planted 
within the houses. and grown on the rod and spur sys. 
tem ; from these Vineries a regular supp!y of Grapes is 
obtained, from May until February of the following 
year. The sorts are black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria, with a few rods of West’s St. Peter’s and 
Museadine, Another instance is presented here of the 
efficacy of sulphur, applied in subjugating the attacks 
of mildew on Grapes ; spots indicative of the pest were 
observed on several bunches, shortly before they began 
to colour. Flowers of sulphur were immediately dusted 
over every bunch in the house, and a further exten~ion 
of the plague was effectually stopped. A large house 
apart from the range is devoted almost exclusively to 
the cnltivation of Figs, the greater number of which 
are planted out in square bricked compartments. Thr-e 
successive crops are annually ripened, the supply lasting 
from June until November, The houses are partially 
glazed with British sheet glass, 16 oz. to the foot, and 
no ill effects have ensued from burning; a large number 
of Strawberries are potted for forcing. Melons and 
Cucumbers are grown in pits. Pine-apples are not at 
present cultivated in this establishment. 

An ancient and picturesque Oak stands near the gar- 
den entrance, measuring 30 feet in circumference ; it 
has been preserved many years from the progress of 
decay, by the careful application, on every exposed 
wound and fracture, of a composition made of pitch and 
chalk, which effectually exeludes the entrance of water 
into the decaying trunk of the tree. 

Proceeding to visit the vineyard and kitchen gardens, 
distant nearly a mile from the house, we cross a broad 
open space of lawn (which the inhabitants of Hatfield 
are permitted, by the kindness of the Marquis, to use as 
a cricket-ground), and enter a noble avenue, “The 
true colonnade that should lead to a gentieman’s 
mansion.’? ‘There is something august and so- 
lemn,” the author from whom we have borrowed 
the quotation observes, “in the great avenues of stately 
Oaks that gather their branches together high in air, 
and seem to reduce the pedestrians beneath them to 
mere pigmies.” The avenues of Hatfield-park might 
have suggested this beautiful description ; few estates 
ean boast of finer. The celebrated Oak called “ Queen 

Elizabeth’s ” is included, like Herne’s Oak in Windsor 
park, within the line of the avenue. and commemoratesan 


and cause it to sweep off effectual idi 
y, thereby avoidin 
the labour and expense of Scraping ? Deir ith x 


Sorteties, 
; Boranicat or Epinsurcu, ov. 14.—The President 
in the chair. The Cucatur gave in a report on the state 
of the Herbarium, noticing that considerable progress 
had recently been made in the arrangement of the col. 
lections, and that four additional cases had been ob- 
tained. Several important additions of foreign plants 
were likewise noticed. The following papers wereread:— 


interesting incident in the life of the Queen, whose name 
it bears. During the latter part of the reign of Queen 
Mary, the Princess Elizabeth was detained as a prisoner 
of state at the palace of Hatfield, but srill permitted to 
wander within the precincts of the royal domain; she 
had availed herself of this privilege, and was resting at 
the foot of this ancient Oak, when a messenger who 
had sought her in vain at the palace, hastened to her 
here with the intelligence of the death of her sister 
Mary, and saluted her as Queen. 

Pursuing our course from the Queen’s Oak, and still 
enjoying the leafy shade of the stately avenue, we 


| standing its influeace. 


ing towers is the somewhat imposing éntranée fd 
this secluded spot. The supposition "night “be en. 
tertained that this formidable fdtt¥ess”  gtiai 
precious Vines, and treasures their rich Vintage } ‘in 
that we are speedily undeceived. The vineyard exists 
no longer, but a sufficient compensatién’ is’ presented th 
the existing garden, to quell any feelifigs’ of disappotit- 
ment that may chance to arise. The'pieturesqué'site of 
the vineyard is on an abrupt declivity; Sléping north- 
wards to the valley of the river Lea, and®téerminating as 
it meets the waters of that river. Thé’gardeti’is in the 
style in fashion some hundreds of yea#S ago; of which it 
is perhaps an unique example; we “éiter bya’ broad 
walk bounded by quaintly out hedges of Juniper, and 
banks of Laurel, which extend along? the’summit; and 
running parallel with the wall and towérs' which’ protect 
the garden on the north side ; from the ‘centre! of this 
walk, a flight of steps leads to a second walk, cat in'the 
slope of the hill, similar in width to the wpper walk, viz, 
7 yards ; successive flights of turf steps’eonduct to’a 
third walk, and finally to a space of lawn ‘whiéh slopés 
gently to the river. The view front ’thé appér walk, 
following the line of the descending stéps;seed ‘through 
an arch of Yew, springing from trees fastiioned itito 
architectural pillars is singularly effective ; the river, 
which is here of considerable breadthyfetming the most 
valuable feature. The second walk rang between a line 
of Arbor-vitze and a looming wall of trained Yew trees. 

The principal portion of the slope of, the hill between 
the lower walks is occupied by ancient,,Yew. trees, 
standing closely in formal rows. The,long, branches 
of the two external lines of trees have, been,.at.a period 
comparatively recent, tastefully turned; arching to .the 
ground, forming delicious bowered walks... From be- 
neath the central arch we see, right and left, radiating 
from a centre, avenues and arcades stretching .away,;to 
the extent of the garden, meeting these bowered walks, 
which run parallel with the east and, west, boundary 
walls. Proceeding by one of the shady, paths. that,lead 
slanting down the hill side, we gain the, third terrace, 
which assumes here the semicircular form of, the lower 
part of the garden, A row of Yew trees springs from 
the inferior slope, many amongst them being. of great 
size and beauty. Their lower boughs are trained down- 
wards, taking a broad circle round, the,.stem, and 
forming vast buttresses; and other boughs interlacing, 
produce a lofty sereen of foliage, pierced, by, windows, 
through which the lawn below, embellished, with 
splendid specimens of Yew trees, dipping their.branches 
into the river, is seen with peculiar effect....The banks 
and slopes, wherever exposed, are clothed with Laurels 
trained closely to the ground, and on gther, places, with 
dwarf Yews treated in the same manner, The, only. de- 
ciduous tree in this garden of evergteens,,is.a noble 
Purple Beech, which occupies one of; the slopes,.. and 
somewhat interferes with the general; uniformity, of, the 
place. 


Miscellaneous, 

Underwood.—Searcely any plant is equal to the Holly 
for undergrowth, since it will flourishp ander trees, and 
is not limited as to height, and is a thoroughtevergreen. 
Privet is superior as a rapid grower‘and’ -of'a' denser 
habit, if not too much drawa up ; buttitis deficient in 
the size of the leaves, and in not being entirely evergreen. 
Rhododendrons thrive exceedingly welly wader shade; 
but require careful watering for a year: oF itwo: Portu: 
gal Laurels and common Laurels’ will/endure: some 
amount of it, but are injured by an excessive quantity: 
The Box.tree and the Yew are moreeapableof with: 
And the evergreen ‘Berberry, 
as a low-growing bush, is an admirable yplaat for 
placing beneath trees. All these are! evergreen, and, 
of course, so much the more adapted for-fillmg up per 
manently the space under trees. Hiders; Dogwoods, 
the Norway Maple, Snowberries, and-ieven Lilaes;:as 
deciduous plants. will thrive beneath shade; though 
they cannot be expected to bloom much) inithat positiom 
Kemp on Small Gardens. 

Rise and Fall of ‘Horticultural Bhthusiasm-=Mrs. 
Dingley, on her part, cunsoled herself, and indulged: her 
pride of housekeeping, by raising—thauksi to Disdalpand 
several large treatises on gardeningexcellent tender 
vegetables,and Asparagus uvequalledan size and flavours 
that was her triumph. While Swift wasratiMoor Park, 
with Sir William Temple, he hadsdéarnt: from \Wil- 
liam III. to cut them in the Dutch’’fasbion,and-had 
communicated the royal receipt te’: Mas: Dingley. 
Tisdal had no prejudices in the matter of horticulture, 
and cut the Asparagus like a Dutchman. | Moreover, 
Swift had told Mrs. Dingley that thei: King ate the 
white part of the Asparagus, as welbas the-héad3,and 
from that time forth, Mrs Dingley never saw Aspara- 
gus at table without repeating the anecdote, and) urging 
her guests to follow the august example, : Tisdaldad 
an excellent set of teeth, and accordingly ate the whites 
of the Asparagus. But Swift, in bis pantialiuy fox Stella, 
would not allow that the vegetable: department, was 
better conducred than the poultry-yardz she/teok delight 
in tormenting Dinglibus, and denying all/her suecessea. 
The Asparagus, he said, was stringy the green» Peas 
too old ; the French Beans tasted like Taxes); the | Anti 
chokes were overgrown Thistles ; in «skort, nothing 
escaped his censure. Mrs. Dingley was used to Swiftts 
sarcasms, and a few jokes more or less would-not have 
discouraged her, had she been really fondof gardening); 
but the tact was, that she was boredby/all things, 
in all places. She had been pleased by the motion, ef 
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living in the country only because she was tired of the 
town. She eagerly seized the first pretext for disgust ; 
and ag even the least ingenious persons are never at a 
loss how to gloss over their faults, she one fine morning 
found out, the walls round her garden, and declared that 
such a place did not deserve to be called the country. 
From that moment the good Doctor’s servitude was at 
amend. The garden was left to a hired labourer for 
two days in the month, and to Providence for the other 
28; and the flowers got no more water, except what 
fell from heaven. Great indeed was the change in 
Dingley’s kingdom. The Strawberries ran over the 
grayel-walks like mad ; the humble Parsley shot up to 
the height of a couple of feet, and gave itself the airs of 
a sbrub ; the very Asparagus—the royal Asparagus— 
filled with guilty emulation, pointed towards the skies 
with their scarlet tops. Encouraged by the disorder, 
Thistles, Nettles, in short a whole host of parasites, 
took up their quarters in the beds. The rakes and 
spades were covered with rust—all was anarchy. The 
evil example of the poultry-yard had spread to the 
kitehen-garden ; the vegetables also grew old and tough, 
and, like the fowls, were left to die a natural death. 
Luckily, Trim was a market town, and the cook well 
knew how to console herself. Lady Duff Gordon’s Stella 
and Vanessa. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Besipes the usual ripening of Gloxinias, Achimenes, 
and other bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, there are 
many other stove plants which require piacing ina 
cooler temperature during their season of rest. Under 
this head will be included Clerodendron squamatum 
and similar species, Allamanda, Aphelandras, Vincas, 
and various others which have done flowering ; and 
which, as the Jate autumn and winter flowering plants 
go out of bloom, should be subjected to a cooler and 
drier treatment, until the proper season returns for 
their new growth ; taking care that they are not allowed 
to become altogether dry—or loss of roots, and death, 
will be the consequence. If a stock of young plants has 
been reared, many of the older ones may be discarded, 
thus making room for others which it is more desirable 
to preserve. Let every exertion be made not only to 
keep in check, but also to eradicate insects, especially 
the “ mealy bug,” and those of the scale family. They 
breed more or less, all the year round, but more slowly 
at this season than during spring and summer. If, 
therefore, vigorous and persevering endeavours are 
made to destroy them, by examining the plants, if 
possible once a week, their numbers will be so much 
reduced in the spring, that sufficient time may be spared, 
éven in that busy season, to cure effectually this worst 
of all garden nuisances. The best of all tools and 
materials for this purpose, are the sponge and syringe, 
with hot water (110° to 130°) and soft soap. Let every 
tie be unfastened, as these are their favourite hiding 
places during winter ; and where wire trellises are used, 
they should also be thoroughly washed with hot water. 


FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

PEAcH-HOUSE.— Those who intend to have Peaches 
in their first house ripe by the middle of May, should 
commence forcing immediately. If the greater part of 
the roots are in the outside border, it should be covered 
with dry litter, Fern, or tree leaves, which in their turn 
should be kept in their places and nearly concealed by 
a slight sprinkling of earth. The interior temperature 
should be very moderate at first, commencing at 40° as 
night temperature, and increasing very gradually till 
the season is fairly turned ; the day temperature may 
rise 10° by fire-heat, and 15° to 20° by sun-heat. Un- 
Jess the weather is very damp a slight syringing may 
be given every day with tepid water; and when the 
weather turns out very fine, the operation may be re- 
peated. It must, however, be distinctly understood 
that these syringings are not to be construed into 
delugings, but that the water is to fall on the plants like 
fine dew. The early Peach house or a pit under similar 
treatment will be excellently adapted for starting 
Strawberries to produce a very early crop; but the 
latter should if possible be plunged into a bed of leaves 
or some other material, to give a gentle bottom-heat ; 
and if such can be introduced into the Peach-house, the 
warmth and moisture therefrom will be beneficial to the 
Peaches also. The pit, however, is preferable for the 
Strawberries, as they can have the mild bottom-heat and 
still be near the glass. Fic-Housr.—Let the shoots 
be untied, and if any pruning is necessary it 
should be performed at the same time, but if 
proper attention has been paid to stopping the 
shoots during summer very little pruning with the 
knife will be required ; in fact it will be confined to 
removing a few shoots where they are too crowded to 
admit of their being properly trained. The shoots 
should be cleaned and washed over with sulphur and 
soft-soap, taking care not to injure the buds when per- 
forming these operations. The walls, woodwork, and 
glass should be thoroughly cleaned ; and any necessary 
paintings, colouring, or other repairs done forthwith. 
After these matters are duly attended to, and the trees 
neatly re-trained, the house will be in good winter order. 
There is a great advantage in getting this sort of work 
done as early as possible, as it allows of the houses being 
used for stowing away plants which merely require 
protection ; and it leaves the hands clear in spring for 
the many and pressing operations which will then re- 
quire attention. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


FLOWER GAKDEN AND SHRUBBERIES, 

The flower garden being now cleared of all its 
summer occupants, the beds neatly forked up, and the 
turf, &c., put in order, let the walks have their share 
of attention, raising any low places, to give them an 
uniform shape, and to throw off the wet into the side 
drains. When they are dry, let the roller be frequently 
passed over them, as by making the surface of a well 
formed walk firm, the wet will pass off more freely, 
and it will consequently be in less danger of injury by 
the frost. The enjoyment of a garden dering winter 
depends so much upon the state of the walks, as regards 
smoothness and dryness, that too much attention can 
scarcely be paid to them. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Amongst the care and attentions bestowed on other 
favourites of the amateurs, such as storing Dahlias, 
planting Tulips, wintering (placing in frames) Carna- 
tions and Picotees, the Ranunculus must not be for- 
gotten; the roots should be examined, and if sound 
and healthy, the bed may be prepared. We have seen 
first-rate blooms, the result of widely different systems, 
from beds prepared in the following manner. The first 
was simply as follows: the soil was excavated to the 
depth of 12 inches, and some turf sods or flag being 
pared from a neighbouring meadow, about two 
inches in thickness, this was laid in regular layers 
Grass side downward, trampling it firmly down, till the 
bed was filled, the upper sods remaining exposed to the 
action of frost, &c.; at the proper time of planting, 
a rake was drawn over it, just loosing the soil ; the 
claws of the roots were pressed down, and then covered 
with two inches prepared vegetable compost. Ranun- 
culuses like a firm subsoil, and the flowers produced by 
this system were superb. The other was by covering a 
bed, previonsly well dug, with a dressing of night-soil, 
an inch in thickness ; this being exposed to frost and 
rain of winter, was washed into the soil, At planting 
time, the surface was slightly moved with a small fork, 
and the roots planted and covered as above: the 
bloom was abundant and fine; but we are bound to 
add, the roots suffered from the excessive stimulant. 

HARDY®FRUIT GARDEN. 

Whenever the state of the weather will permit of the 
soil being worked, it is a great advantage to fork the 
ground about the fruit bushes lightly over, and at the 
same time to work in some well-rotted manure amongst 
the roots ; the same operation buries the leaves, and 
gives to the whole a neat and orderly appearance. The 
requisite pruning, staking, and tying should be first 
performed, to prevent the necessity of treading upon 
the ground, after it has been forked. If the Raspberry 
canes were not thinned in the autumn, they should now 
be reduced to four of the strongest on each stool, re- 
jecting any which may have been deteriorated, by pro- 
ducing fruit in autumn; and, as a matter of course, 
entirely removing all the old canes. The stakes should 
then be examined, and renewed, if necessary, fixing 
them perfectly upright in straight lines, and cutting 
them to one uniform height, that the whole may bear 
evidence of good workmanship. When forking in the 
top dressings, a little pains should be taken to destroy 
the embryo suckers which are visible on any of the roots: 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Nov. 28, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TEMPERATURE. 
BaRkoMETER. 


Of the Air. Of the Earth. 


; 1 foot|2 feet 
Max.| Min. | Mean deep. | deep. 


29.619 | 29.423 | 49.4 | 34.0 | 41.7 


22—Overcast; rain. 
23—Rain ; overcast; clear at night. 
24—Very boisterous throughout, with heavy rain; clear at night. 
25—Clear ; cloudy; sunshine occasionally; clear; rain. 
26—Hazy clouds; overcast; cloudy at night, 
27—Cloudy ; slight rain; clear aud frosty. 
28—Slight frost; clear and fine; frosty. 
Mean temperature of the week eqnal to the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Dec. 7, 1350. 


No. o' Prevailing Winds, 


f 

>; | Greatest 
Yeerein | Quantity 
Rained, | of Rain. 


Average 
Lowest 
Temp. 
Mean 
' Temp. 
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The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 3d, 
1847, and 6th, 1848—therm. 57 deg.; and the lowest on the 5th and 6th, 1844— 
therm. 14 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


AMERICAN BuicutT: Sub, Your trees are approaching the con- 
dition represented (by woodcut) and described at page 755, 
1849, Wash the branches with spirits of tar, very strong 
vinegar, or oil. Apply them with a painter's brush.} 

ApPLE Pips: Amatew. Keep them in dry sand till March. 
Then choose a light dry place in your garden, and sow them 

- half an inch deep, They will soon come up, and require no 
other care than to be kept clear of weeds. There is no more 
art in raising fruit trees from seed than in raising Radishes, 
They may all be treated in the manner above described ; 
only stones should be planted deeper—say an inch. 

Booxs: HL. Probably Meyen ‘‘ On the Geographical Distri- 
bution of Plants” will suit you. The original is in German, 
but there is a translation published by the Ray Society.— 
JJ. Designs in the Italian style may be found in Loudon’s 
“Encyclopedia of Gardening.”’f 

Fruit Trees: CS. Besides a sufficient quantity of Morello 
Cherries, you may plant against a north aspect the Jar- 
gonelle Pear, Orleans Plum, and Dumelow’s Seedling 
Apple.|i—J S H, For an east aspect wall, in an exposed 
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situation, you may try the Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, 
and Scarlet Nonpareil; Knight’s Monarch Pear; and the 
Royale Hftive and Jefferson Plaoms.|i—@ 9. The following 
arrangement is adapted for the objects you have in view : 
for the south aspect of wall, along the north side of garden, 
Royale Hitive, Green-gage, Purple-gage, and Washington 
Plums ; May Duke Cherry; aad Glout Morceau Pear, For 
the north aspect of same wall: three Morello and three 
Kentish Cherries, or you may substitute in part the Orleans 
Plum and Shropshire Damson. For the east wall: five 
Alderton Plums ; two white Magnum Bonum do, ; two Bigar- 
reau Cherries; one Jargonelle Pear, For the west wall: 
two Marie Louise, one Passe Colmar; two Knight’s Monarch 
Pears ; two Jefferson, one Coe’s Golden Drop, two Orleaus 
Plums. You may plant the north aspect of the wall on 
south side with Dumelow’s Seedling Apple. You state that 
you have a very free bearing and excellent Plum, under the 
name of Alderton, or Battle Plum. There are old trees of 
the sort in Sussex, and it is the same as Denyer’s Victoria.|| 

Guazina: D C. There ie nothing like putty, if well made. 
Very likely your’s contains chalk, as well as white-lead. Itis 
the easiest to apply, the easiest to remove, dries fastest ; 
only take care that the sashes are dry when they are puttied. 

Grapes: G R&R, The Esperione is of a bluish black, and more 
acid than the black Hamburgh, there is an excellent draw- 
ing of itin the ‘‘ Transactions of the Horticultural Society,” 
1st series, vol. iii., p. 93. || 

Heatine : Ballandyne. No doubt brick flues will be the cheapest 
for your pur) ose. 

Insects: Reader. The most effectual way of clearing Vines, 
Peaches, and Plums of scale, is to wash them with water at 
the temperature of from 150° to 160°.$ 

Manure: G 7, Undoubtedly hen manure will suit Vines per- 
fectly ; but it must be abundantly mixed with decayed vege- 
table matter, or some other neutral substance, or it will 
burn the roots, Itis of the nature of guano, and quite as 
powerful. t 

Names or Fruits: JZ G. The Blenheim Pippin. ||-G FM, 
Limerick. The Scarlet Crofton; much esteemed by many, 
others prefer a briske: flavoured Apple. \|—Daniel Judd. Not 
known.—W W. The Black Hamburgh. || 

Names or PLants: J W G. Eupatorium glandulosum.—J P. 
1, Hypericum pulchrum; Z, Veronica officinalis; 3, Nar- 
thecium ossifragum ; 4, Helianthemum vulgare; 5, Malva 
moschata; 6, Erythrea Centaurium ; 7, Gnanthe fistulosa ; 
8, Epilobium angustifolium ; 9, Crataegus sanguinea; 10, If 
this is a native of ‘shady banks” in Britain it is Blechnum 
boreale, and which has a representative in the southern 
hemisphere scarcely distinct. 4. 

Porators: CJC. The Ash-leaved Kidney is one of the best 
early Potatoes for a south border; but the Early Manley is 
nearly as early and more prolific; therefore you should plant 
some of both sorts.|} 

Roses: Jyro. It might not do much harm to the inserted buds 
in Dog-roses that were budded in July and August last to 
remove the stocks just now; but we should certainly prefer 
permitting them to stand where they are till next autumn, 
in order to allow the buds to branch out before removal. 

Scuemes: MB. You will be very foolish if you invest your 
money in any such scheme. If you have a fancy for Cali- 
fornian risks, you had better go to the country yourselt—if 
you are young, strong, bold, and hard-working. 

SHALLOTS: Sigma. Deticiency of warmth no doubt caused 
the rotting you mention. The soil must be as warm and dry 
as it can be in England.{ 

STRAwBERRIES: CJC. The best and earliest for a south 
border, is the Keens’ Seedling. The British Queen will suc- 
ceed it; and still later, the Elton,|| . 

Turnips: GS. The “ Teltower Riibe” is the small Berlin, or 
Teltow Turnip, used for ragouts; it requires a soft sandy 
soil.,| 

ea HP. The new Black Hamburgh Grape, crossed with 
the Muscat of Alexandria, will probably succeed in any 
situation that would suit the Black Hamburgh. This much 
may at least be inferred from the statements received along 
with the specimens sent us. More than this, we cannot state 
of itat present. The Black Hamburgh, Royal Muscadine 
and Black Prince will succeed in a Vinery without early 
forcing.||—A Country Parson. Better have two Black Ham- 
burghs and a Black Prince. Your selection of white Grapes 
wiil do very weli,||-W DF, In a Vinery that has had the 
mildew so prevalent this year upon the Grapes it will do no 
harm to whitewash or otherwise dress the wood of the Vines 
and house generally now. The Pear will usualiy succeed 
by grafting on a Hawthorn.f 

Vine Borpers: JS A. For these a clayey loam is not good, 
and what is generally called sandy loam is too poor. A 
loam that is rich and friable is to be preferred. When put 
into a garden pot, and frequently watered, it should still re- 
main pervious to water: 24 feet is a good depth, 6 inches of 
which may be cow-dung. By building up the turf so as to 
dry it, and then peu sheep upon it for some time, you car 
make sure of an excellent composition for a Vine border, 
with a less proportion of cow-dung than that above-men~ 
tioned ; but, otherwise, let the turfy loam and fresh cow- 
dung be disposed in alternate layers, and after a few months 
turn and well mix the whole. Bone-dust and lime-rubbish 
may also be introduced.||—F H S. As you are F, H.S., you 
must have the Society’s Journal, in which, at p. 305, vol, ii, 
you will find a plan of warming Vine borders as much as 
they can be by merely natural means. You may, however, 
wish to apply artificial heat, in which case you cannot per- 
haps do better than adopt Flemin,’s plan, at p. 288 of our 
vol, for 1845. For depth of border, &c., see our Home 
Correspondence of to-day.f 

VinEs 1n Pots: An Amateur. The Black Hamburgh and Royal 
Muscadine are the best sorts to grow in pots. Soil, rich 
turfy loam and bone-dust ; guano in plenty of water may be 
supplied occasionally, Tne same plants will bear succes- 
sively if always well managed. By these means you may 
easily grow the plants strong enough to bear fruit, and yet 
they may not be disposed to do so, unless you could contrive 
to train them on a similar principle to that adopted against 
walls by the Vine growers at Fontainebleau and Thomery. 
Such proposal is new; to many it will doubtless appear 
strange, but we are convinced the result would prove satis- 
factory. Instead of one upright shoot, train two horizont: ; 
from each of these train two uprights for bearers ; stop the 
latter when they have attained the height of 2 or 24 feet, and 
cut them back at every winter pruning to the lowest eyes. 
You can safely remove Vines a3 you propose. || 

Watts. Nails should never be driven into the face of the 
bricks, and but very little way into the joints. Attention 
being paid to this, after many years, perhaps half a century, 
the joints may require fresh pointing ; but then the wall will 
be nearly as good as new. Thin cement will effectually close 
up the nail-holes with which your bricks are already so much 
defaced ; and you can in future either profit by the above re- 
marks, or use studs, which apy respectable ironmonger will 
be able to procure for you.|| ¥ 

Misc: LB 3. Plumbago Larpentz will stand the winter in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin without protection, Christmas 
Roses like wet heavy land.j—W DC, You can have the 
Number, Enclose six postage stamps. 

SEEDLING 5 ibe 7 
BA: . Large and showy, but coarse, 

Anh: 2 ae M, Allgood; but not better than kinds, 
possessing similar colours, already in cultivation. Of the 
Pompons, Criterion, L. Miellez, and La Gitana are the best. 
The yellows are too much alike.* 

Houztynock: Reader, Two finely-shaped blooms, full, and very 
free from “ pockets.” * 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZE 


(ices LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EpwakpD Porser, Secretary. 


x 4 ANURES.—The following Maoures are manu- 
a4 factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Clover Manure, per ton .., at ans tel, OO 


Turnip Manure, do. fer nt ap ee ONO 
Superphosphate of Lime srl sete Modsmeee Zee Oly O 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 500 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 
N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9/. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 9. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


RTIFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE IN 
STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap- 
proved methods of making Artificial Maoures are given by 
J. C, Nessir, F.C.S., F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
School, 38, Keonington-lane, London. 
Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, &c., performed as 
usual, on moderate terms. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT. 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
HK DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

¢ toerect Hothouses, d&c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others, Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 cz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


(Pas CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 
JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Joun 


SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHewen 


Mr. Mitnr’s report, which took place at a recent 
meeting of the Hast of Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, 
that “a favourable opinion is entertained of Mr. 
Ricpen’s practice of autumn manuring to a certain 
extent.” ‘Some of the speakers also mentioned that 
they had tried it with advantage. 

As we are anxious to recommend this practice, 
we gladly fortify our recommendation by thus quoting 
the opinion and practice of other farmers, as we feel 
assured that wherever this can be done there will 
be much less hesitation amongst our readers to adopt 
it, than if the advice had been founded merely on 
our own authority. 

Some will object that by this plan a much greater 
amount of the valuable matter of the manure will 
be lost than by fermenting it in heaps. Independ- 
ently of the unanswerable contradiction given to this 
objection by the excellent crops produced, we believe 
that other reasons can be brought forward to render 
it probable that actually less will go to waste. 
When manure is thrown up into heaps in the usual 
fashion, a violent fermentation immediately takes 
place, evolving so much heat as to drive off almost 
the whole of the ammonia produced. Such was 
actually the case with some manure we sent for 
analysis after being treated in this way ; not a trace 
of ammonia could be found init. The importance 
of this ingredient of our crops has been clearly 
proved, and though we would not agree with the 
French chemists when they propose to calculate the 
proportionate value of all manures by the relative 
quantity of ammonia they contain, we would yet 
admit that such a total loss as that analysis showed 
must be a serious deterioration of value. On the 
other hand, when the manure is spread on the land 
in a comparatively fresh state, and immediately 
ploughed in, a very slow fermentation takes place, 
and the ammonia, as fast as formed, is absorbed by 
the alumina, which occurs in large proportion in 


should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other, 
MPORYANT NOTICE — EMIGRANTS are in- 
formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS ; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
eoming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
parties known to the firm at either of the above-named places. 


i hae DRAINING AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 30, Parliament-street, London; and Bedford 
Circus, Exeter, 

This Company having been in active operation for several 
years, is ready to undertake Works under the Government 
Loan, or by fixed or annual charges under its Act of Parliament, 

Further particulars and references may be obtained at the 
offices. Tuomas May, Secretary. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL aND AGRI. 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer. 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre. Nesgir’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 
Mr. Nessit’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, &c., are published by Lona- 
MAW and Co., and may be had of all Booksellers. 


FURZE MACHINE. 

(orTam anpD HALLEN have now brought to per- 

fection FIRCHILD’S PATENT FURZE CUTTER AND 
BRUISER, for the preparing of Furze for Feeding Horses and 
Cattle. The Machine may be worked by horse-power, and will 
cut and bruise at the rate of 20 bushels per hour with one 
horse, a man, and boy ; with two horses, 40 bushels per hour ; 
if a steam-engine, in proportion to the power applied. The 
Machine is now on view at Cortam and Hatten’s, No, 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, where every other description of 
Agricultural Machinery may be seen. 


Ghe Agricultural Gasette. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, Dec. 4—Agricultural Society of England. 
"THURSDAY, -_ 5—Agricultura) Imp. Society of Ireland. 
WerpdNEsDAY, — 10—Agricultural Society of England. 
THusspar, —  1i—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland: 


Cons1perasxx discussion has been going on for some 
time amongst our correspondents respecting the 
proper state in which farm-yard manure should be 
applied to the soil. Some, on the one hand, recom- 
mending thatit should beused tolerably fresh—others 
keeping it over two seasons. There is one portion of 
Mr. RiepeEn’s practice, as described by Mr. Mitnr* in 
his report of a visit to that gentleman’s farm, which 
seems to offer a fair compromise between this diver- 
sity of opinion and practice, to which we think the 
attention of farmers may be usefully directed. 

“The greater part of the manure,” says Mr. 
Mins, “is laid on in the autumn for crops which 
are to be sown in the spring, so that the soil has 
time to be thoroughly impregnated with the elements 
of fertility required for the particular crop.” 

We ‘first observed this practice on some strong 
soils in Roxburghshire ; it was there the usual plan 
to apply the farm-yard manure in the autumn fresh 
from the folds upon the stubble land intended for 
Turnips—nothing but bones or guano being used in 
the spring. This practice was followed by the 
best results. We also observe at the discussion on 


* Report of a Visit to the Farms of Mr. RI@pEN, &e, 


strong soils, and by the humus also existing there : 
and as the green crop is sown before the hot weather 
of summer comes on, when a more rapid fermenta- 
tion would take place, there seems little doubt but 
that the greater part if not the whole of the ammonia 
will be saved by this plan. 

The other ingredients required by plants, which 
are found in an insoluble state in the fresh manure, 
are also protected from the waste of the winter rains, 
by the extreme slowness with which the fermenta- 
tion takes place when the manure is applied in the 
autumn, both because the weather is then cold, and 
because the material is spread over the land in 
such small quantities. 

It is, however, necessary to guard our readers against 
indiscriminate adoption of this plan of autumn 
manuring for green crops. We think it best adapted 
to the strongest class of Turnip soils, because upon 
light porous soils we fear that the fermentation would 
take place too rapidly, in consequence of the free 
circulation of the air these soils admit. This is 
however not so much to be regretted, as one great 
advantage the autumn manuring is capable of 
affording to strong clay soils (should it be found to 
answer our expectations on further trial), will be 
the saving of time in early spring, which will be 
thus secured ; the great difficulty which attends 
the cultivation of Turnips on these soils being the 
impossibility of commencing early in the spring, 
Upon light dry soils no difficulty in this respect is 
encountered. We would also advise that autumn 
manuring be confined to clean land, as any root 
weeds that exist in the soil will be sure to be greatly 
increased by the practice, and of course the land 
must be drained. 

With these cautions we would recommend the 
trial of Mr. Rieprn’s plan of autumn manuring. 
Upon all situations where it is found to answer, it 
will be of great consequence, because the work will 
by this means be much forwarded, and a greater 
breadth of green crop consequently accomplished. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT.—No. III. 

I now proceed to lay before your readers the result 
of a few more experiments. For some time past a 
difference of opinion has been expressed by our best 
farmers respecting hoeing Wheat in the spring of the 
year, when the crop is free from weeds ; some maintain 
that the hoe injures the roots, and thereby causes or 
gives the plant a greater tendency to fall ; also, that, as 
Wheat requires a firm, solid soil, the land should not 
be moved, except where it is necessary to clean it. 
Being myself of this opinion, which had not, however, 
been confirmed by facts, and as hoeing was very advan- 
tageous to many crops, I thought it might not be so 
prejudicial to Wheat as some imagined ; accordingly, 
the following experiment was made by drilling in 
October, 1849, two plots of land of about a rood each, 
contiguous to each other, at intervals of 8 inches, with 
Girling’s Hessingland Wheat, after a crop of good white 
Clover. Early in the spring of the present year one 
of the plots was well hand-hoed, although quite free 


| smut-ball. 


rI\ ret od 
TVE. 761 
Bush. pks. 
Wheat not hoed produced per acre .., pe ll 2 
Wheat well hoed ditto rr Vimy be gt! 


It appears from this trial that it is injurious to hoe 
Wheat where the land is free from weeds, and conse- 
quently it should not be harrowed, or the soil in any 
way made loose; but where weeds prevail, no doubt 
can be entertained, but that they ought to be eradicated. 
And the important point (in the minds of some persons) 
in growing of Wheat has engaged my attention—viz., 
the changing of seed, although I ever have been doubt- 
fal whether any advantage can be derived from the 
practice. In the month of October, 1844, one part of 
a field was drilled with Wheat, at intervals of 7 inches, 
of the Rattling Jack kind ; about a rood from this was 
measured off, as the Wheat had been grown on my 
farm here three seasons without change; this I call 
No.1. The other part of the field was also drilled in 
the same manner, on the same day, with the same kind 
of Wheat, and from the same stack as No. 1, but the 
year preceding it was sept to be grown on a farm I 
occupied in Rutland ; about a rood, also, from this 
piece, No. 2, and adjoining No. 1, was measured off ; 
both pieces were after red Clover, eaten on the Jand by 
sheep. The next harvest both pieces were reaped on 
the same day, and when threshed— 

Bush. pks, 
No. 1 produced per acre cet eos ae 0 
No. 2 ditto ditto eae vo sco 4008) Op 

It appears from this trial that no advantage arises 
from a change of seed, although the soils were very dif- 
ferent, and the distance 40 miles apart (amounting 
almost to a change of climate) between the lands which 
produced the seed for this experiment, 


The following trial was made many years ago 10 
prove the relative value per acre of drilled and broad- 
cast Wheat. In the month of October, 1823, part of a 
field was sown broadcast after Clover lea with Wheat, 
and the remaining part of the field drilled at 7 inches 
apart between the rows on the same day, with the same 
quantity of seed per acre, and the same sort of Wheat 
as the broadcast ; 1 rood from each part adjoining was 
measured off, and produced as follows: 


Bush, pks. 
Drilled Wheat, per acre a Nay oss) Oe 
Broadcast ditto ves ate eee one 3 


The difference in yield being but little in favour of 
drilled Wheat, yet it confirms the general opinion that 
drilling is the best way to insure a plant, and conse- 
quently to get a good crop of Wheat; indeed, it appears 
to have many advantages over any other system of 
planting. Many excellent crops have been grown from 
dibbling Wheat, but the trouble, expense, and difficulty 
in getting it well done by hand has prevented it be- 
coming more general in practice. My Wheat is invari- 
ably drilled now (at 8 inches), and deposited as deep in 
the land as circumstances will admit of, and has not 
failed in planting well; also, to retain the plant for 
more than 20 years, except once, when the Wheat was 
drilled on very light land, after a crop of Rye-grass or 
Bents, the plant from which was killed by a long and 
severe frost. 

The smut in Wheat has been troublesome to some 
farmers, and more so on some soils than others. I have 
known Wheat sown on a farm dry, the seed not having 
received any preparation for years, and have sown many 
acres the same myself, without producing smut, until 
1849, when asmall piece of land was drilled with Wheat 
in the spring in a dry state, which proved very smutty. 
Various are the opinions respecting the causes, and 
many are the remedies applied. Farmers, however, 
have now a preventive offered to their notice—viz., 
“ Down’s Farmers’ Friend,” which is making its way 
into general use, the efficacy of which will be seen by 
the following trial. My practice is frequently to pick 
some of my best white Wheat for seed, to keep the 
sort pure and clean; this is done by selecting the 
whitest, longest, and best grains, and is a very tedious 
and expensive process. Some Wheat was picked in 
this way in ]848, and sown on a small plot of land ; the 
produce, however, proved very smutty. This surprised 
me, as it was not very probable that the persons who 
picked the Wheat (and it all passed under the observa- 
tion of two parties) could have selected any smut balls, 
and the more so as the bulk of the Wheat from which 
it was taken was apparently quite free from smut. 1 
should at once have put this Wheat away had it not 
cost me much trouble to procure it ; however, I deter- 
mined on sowing it again, to try the efficacy of “ Down’s 
Farmers’ Friend ;” accordingly, this smutty seed was 
prepared by the directions given, and as 1 wished, if 
possible, that the produce should be clean, the seed 
received a double dressing, and was sown early in 
October, 1849. The desired effect was obtained, ior I 
have uot seen amongst the bulk grown from it a single 
Thus it appears that “ Down’s Farmers 
Friend ”’ certainly acts as a preventive against the smut. 
The way is cheap and easy in preparing the seed, and 
the Wheat drills much better than from any other 
method that I have tried. The Wheat can be sown or 
drilled an hour after preparation, and will keep, if 
required, any reasonable time without damage. r 

I must now for the present close this subject, trust- 
ing that these statements may be received in the same 
spirit as that in which they were written—having a 
tendency to do good. The experiments were made for 
my own information and advantage, on which I rely 
and intend to act ; they are now before your readers, 


from weeds, and the other plot left without having the 


soil in any way disturbed. 


to use them as they think proper. 7. E. Pawileit, 
Beeston, Biggleswade, in Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


POULTRY MISCELLANIES. 

6. Remarkable Facts: a. Nests of Eggs, like nests of 
bowes.—‘* I have been wishing I could send to you for 
some time, having a curiosity in the egg way. Itis a 
perfect egg inclosed within another ; the upper shell 
would not, it appears, bear the moving about in the 
nest after being laid, and so got crushed under the hen. 
Evidently it has bad a yolk, as the inside is smeared 
with it; but the inner one is perfect apparently. What 
makes the montrosity the more remarkable, is that the 
hen continues to produce these abortions, but differing 
in form : sometimes they are like this (of which I had 
two, but broke one in bringing it home) ; sometimes 
they are quite small, haviog only white in them, I 
imagine, and then again flat-sided; in short, seldom 
alike. The hen belongs to the person who has reared 
some of my best chickens this season; she is part 
Cochin China and part Dorking—very litile of either ! 
—the other part unrecognisable. I hear to-day she is 
to die, but I have a great mind to send over, if I can, 
and save the dislocation of her neck. Would you like 
to have the creature, and see with your own eyes such 
things as you scarcely ever saw before?. ... I 
have blown the double-shelled egg without shattering 
it, and it only waits an opportunity to become yours. 
W. H. H.” Waving seen an abortive egg shaped like 
an hour-glass, with a contraction in the middle, and a 
bulging part at each end, which is perhaps as great a 
mis- shape in an egg as it is possible to conceive, the 
kind offer of being put into possession of this mother of 
monsters was declined, and the specimen alone ac- 
cepted as sufficient to content our curiosity., But the 
other day we met with more“ nests of eggs,’’ in a letter 
from Sir Thomas Browne to his son Edward, July 4, 
1679.—“ The large egge with another lesser within it 
was a swann’s egge which I sent divers yeares past unto 
the Royal Societie. I had before met with an egge within 
an egge, as in hennes’ egges and turkeys’ egges. I kept 
any I found in that kind, in a box inseribed ovula in ovis. 
At last I met with a swann’s egge of that kind, which 
I presented to the Royal Societie, having never before 
nor since mett with another from a swanne.”—These 
strange productions are almost as instructive in the 
morphology of ova in birds, as the unusual growth of 
leaves on various parts of a plant, are indicative of the 
plan upon which vegetables progress during their state 
of increase. The principle of the formation of ova in 
birds is concentric. There is the yoik within a mass of 
denser white, within another mass of thinner white, 
within a filmy skin, within an earthy shell. And if any 
agent of over-productiveness is at work in the bird’s 
frame, the same principle still goes on ; there are either 
two yolks, both inclosed witain one film and one shell, 
which is the commoner case, or more rarely, as we have 
seep in the above instances, a complete egg is contained 
within another complete egg. The additional produce 
thrown off at one effort is still concentric. 

6. Twin chicks from one egg.—“*1 have frequently 
had cases of double-yolked eggs producing chickens. 
Last year at S. F. W [ had four chickens in two eggs, 
and up to the day of their hatching they were alive. I 
had much faith in the chaoce of their coming out right, 
but Nature was exhausted. On a post mortem it ap- 
peared that they had not room to kick themselves out ; 
the egg was excessively crowded. I regretted much 
that, on the first chipping of the egg, I had not gradually 
released them myself. They were all four nice 
healthy, full-grown, separate chickens; and, more- 
over white Dorkings. At Ebrington, in Gloucester- 
shire, Mr. Wiiliam Keyte had a black Bantam 
cock and hen hatched from one egg. They 
lived, did well, and bred, and I was going to buy 
them ; but when Mr. K.’s poultry was done away with, 
the little pair of curiosities were killed. Beautiful 
indeed were they ; and my only reason for not having 
them at first was, that not expecting such a sweeping 
Measure to be adopted against them, I delayed, not 
knowing exactly where to place them, and being fearful 
of contaminating my silver birds. I often put double- 
yolked egys under hens, but have not yet had one 
hatched to live, There are many specimens of monsters 
im that way in the Manchester School of Medicine. 
They have the egg there in every stage of incubation : 
that is, specimens most cleverly taken, and moulded in 
some sort of composition. I should say you will be 
quite at liberty to notice the two chickens from one egg. 
Mr. K. told me last week that his mother has one little 
hen now living from the twin parents. W. A. H.” D. 


Home Correspondence. 

A New Fence.—There are many situations in which 
the want of a good durable material for a protective 
fence is much felt ; that I have to suggest is corrugated 
galvanised iron. | am not aware if it can be furnished at 
a price which would be suitabie, but the material ap- 
pears particularly well fitted for the purpose of fencing 
in many situations, as well as for divisions about farm 
buildings. It would be very durable, and, when painted, 
would have even a handsome appearance, from its irre- 
gular surface ; it would take all curves and angles, and 
could be very quickly put up. I would propose that 
uprights of galvanised iron should be firmly fixed in the 
ground at proper distances; between them a course of 
bricks should be laid, on which the sheets should rest. 
The lengths should interlace each other, so that no join- 
ings would be visible, and have some sort of loops 
through which the uprights would pass and secure the 
whole. Where the height is above 4 or 5 feet, it would 
add much to the strength and appearance to have au 
iron or wooden mould passing along the top, being fixed 


securely ou the tops of the uprights, aad thus forming a 
secure frame. The power of resisting the effects of 
temperature is now well ascertained of this material, It 
probably could be manufactured of a lighter quality 
than hitherto, and the cost would be reduced. I should 
have stated that the ridges should be upright, not hori- 
zontal. This suygestion is well worthy the attention of 
manufacturers, and you will be apt to suspect that Tam 
in some way interested, which is in no way the case, 
except as in all rural improvements. Forester. 
Modern Bread is worthless.—Firstly, it will be re- 
membered, I stated that thousands of infants die in 
union workhouses, not so much from defective nursing 
as from the improper food with which they are fed, 
Thig statement, however, as I anticipated it would, has 
been received with some degree of surprise and scep- 
ticism by many humane and well meaning persons. I 
stated also, in reference to the food of infants, and, I 
may add, of persons whose sustenance is chiefly bread, 
that “modern bread was worthless.” I proceed, there- 
fore, to explain my meaning in reference to these 
points. But before I proceed, I must clear the way a 
little, and refer to what I advanced concerning 
the different properties and qualities of different 
kinds of Wheat. With reference to the quantity 
of gluten or azotised matter in different kindsof Wheat, 
and which is the subject of this inquiry, I have always 
admitted that the same kinds, in different years and 
grown on different soils, and under different kinds of 
cultivation, will yield different portions of azotised matter. 
This I have admitted, and I have no doubt of its cor- 
rectness ; but I maintain that there is a greater dif- 
ference in the quantity of this substance in the different 
kinds of Wheat than exists in it from the different 
modes of their cultivation. Thus, I maintain, that 
bearded Wheats, and at the head of these is the 
Egyptian, under whatever mode of cultivation, or under 
whatever other circumstances, contain more azotised 
matter than polled or non-bearded kinds; and conse- 
quently that bread made from the Egyptian and other 
bearded kinds, is more nutritious than the bread made 
from any other kinds; but that from the Egyptian 


is the best. I also maintain that all kinds of red 
Wheats containmore azotised matter than white W heats, 
even if grown side by side in the same field, and let the 
cultivation be whatever it may. [Will you favour us 
with references to the analyses on the authority of which 
you “maintain” these propositions?} From this statement 
it will appear that I consider the intrinsic value of the 
Egyptian to be above allother kinds, because it contains 
the most nutritive properties ; and I consider, for the 
same reason, that the intrinsic value of all red Wheats 
is greater than that of all white kinds of Wheat. It is 
true that the marketable value of white Wheat is higher 
than that of red; but the inquiry is not into the mar- 
ketable values of different kinds of Wheat, but into their 
real and intrinsic values, or, in other words, as to which, 
out of the numerous known kinds, contains the most 
azotised matter, called gluten, and consequently will 
make the most nutritious bread. But I add, also, that 
as well as its nutritive properties being the greatest, the 
Egyptian must likewise be classed among the white 
kinds of Wheat, and which is another singular property 
of it. Before quitting this part of my subject, let mealso 
repeat that I have no personal interest whatever in ne- 
commending to the readers of your journal and the 
world this very interesting and beautiiul kind of Wheat, 
except that I believe it is the most profitable to be 
grown, as well as the most nutritive of all the known 
kinds. But whoever cultivates it must do so on the 
principle which I have advocated for all kinds of Wheat, 
that is, he must seed it thinly, and by no means to ex- 
ceed 2 pecks an aere, and every grain should be planted 
separately. I myself intend not to exceed 1 peck, and 
this year I shall plant it in land as poor as any in this 
neighbourhood ; indeed, land can hardly be poorer, as I 
believe it has been cropped without manure for 20 or 
30 years. Having so far cleared the way, I now explain 
why I consider modern bread to be worthless, It will 
be admitted, I believe, that the stamina of agricultural 
labourers in the parts of England where they feed chiefly 
on bleached bread, for many years has been, and still is, 
decreasing. The men have diminished in size, their 
bones are smaller ; they are not strong and athletic, 
as formerly, and are subject to many more ma- 
ladies, such as hernia, &c., which indicate a dimi- 
nution of natural strength and vigour. All ob- 
servant persons, who live among them, remark 
these facts ; and, I believe, they cannot be refuted. It 
is a fact also, and admitting of easy proof, that norwith- 
standing the improved cleanliness of the population in 
general consequent on the cheapness of cotton and 
woollen manufactures, vast numbers of the human race 
still perish in infaney or whilst under two or three 
years old. Some years since, whilst discharging my 
official duties, this latter fact very frequeutly pressed 
itself upon my mind, and painfully affected it. I saw 
many fine and beautiful infants, and in all appearance 
as healthy as infants could be ; they were also tenderly 
nursed, kept clean, and all reasonable care was taken 
of them; yet they did not grow; their size remained 
stationary for some time, till at length they put on a 
cadaverous and sickly hue, and gradually diminished in 
bulk, till they closed their eyes in the arms of death, 


their last nurse. Surely, said I to myself, those infants 
ought to have grown into men and women. Healthy 
and strong at their birth, they ought not to have 


perished so prematurely, like flowers nipped in the bud 
by frosts. With such thoughts as these pressing them- 
selves on my mind, I determined to do all I could to 
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discover the cause of so distressing an evil, and at 
length I fixed it upon the food with which the infants 
were fed,°and all subsequent observation has con- 
firmed that opinion, “ What ! find fault !” were the ex- 
clamations pressed upon me by all kinds of persons, 
“with nice pap, made of tea, and sugar, and beautifully 
fine white bread ; look, examine, and taste how very nice 
itis. It was the will of God that the infants should 
die, and so nothing could save them; and, poor things, 
they could not go at a better time, and they are gone to 
rest.” In this manner have I been often answered by 
men and women whom the world esteemed very good 
and nice people, and clever too; but they certainly 
ought to have known better. But what was the nice 
pap made of? An infusion of leaves, not equal to pure 
water ; sugar and carbon, extracted from Wheat meal, 
the elements of which being the same as those of sugar. 
This was the food of those infants ; for, be it remem- 
bered, that I am referring chiefly to such as, in union 
workhouses and other places, from some cause or other, 
had been deprived of their mothers’ milk, their natural 
and best sustenance ; I referred, be it always borne in 
mind, to those, and such children as those. But cannot 
a child live upon such food as that? Cannot a child 
live upon the finest wheaten bread, sugar, and tea ? 
Certainly it cannot, nor could a dog; feed a dog upon 
such pap, and in a few weeks the poor animal, how- 
ever strong and healthy before, would pine away and 
die exactly as infants will. But permit me to illustrate 
my meaning by an analogy, which, although not quite 
exact, will nevertheless suit my purpose well enough. 
To build a modern house we should require bricks, or 
stone, and timber, and lime as the chief materials ; but 
suppose we atcempted to vaise the building, and ex- 
pected it to be durable with any one of these materials 
only, leaving out the other two, all eyes would be upon 
us and our strange building; and perhaps we should 
be stopped proceeding with it by some humane friend 
taking out a statute of lunacy against us. Now, pur- 
suing the same analogy, to build up a child to manhood, 
three principal materials are also as necessary, namely, 
carbon, azote, and lime, and without the whole of the 
three man can neither be built up nor exist, but for a 
very short time ; but the children I am referring to 
were deprived of two of these requisites ; how then 
could they live? [t was impossible they could, and so 
their deaths were inevitable. But how deprived ? let 
usexamine. Wheat contains these three materials, viz., 
carbon, gluten, aud lime. The Creator, in His mercy 
and wisdom, formed it of these three, intending it, no 
doubt, to be the food of man. But did the infant's pap 
contain them? Certainly not, or two of them so 
minutely as to render the pap worthless, @. ¢. a mere 
mockery of food ; the lime and gluten having been ex- 
tracted from the flour with which the bread was made 
in the dressing of it. The gluten, or azotised matter, 
was designed to build up the animal tissues with, 
but man extracts all this from his own food 
and feeds his pigs with them; animals which could 
the best of all others do without them. Some divines 
persuade themselves, and endeavour to persuade others, 
that man has no freedom of will; but if he have no 


freedom to act wisely, he shows too often that he cer- 


tainly ean act very ignorantly and foolishly. But, 
again, lime is made an ingredient in the grain of corn 
clearly for the purpose of forming the bones of animals. 
which feed upon the corn; but man, again, extracts 
the lime from the ground meal of Wheat, since it exists 
in the bran and pollard almost alone, and no portion of 
which is suffered to remain in the dressed flour. With 
what food, therefore, should those infants deprived of 
their mothers’ milk have been fed? for this is the 
important inquiry. Certainly in a great part with 
cow’s-milk, for this contains in it, though in an inferior 
degree, all the substances of the other; but human 
milk is, of course, the best possible food for infants, the 
milk of the ass next, and then that of the mare ; but 
each of these contain the three requisite substances I 
am contending for, namely, carbon, or, as it is also 
called, the life-supporting principle ; casein, also—a 
substance analogous to the gluten in Wheat, and the 
fibrin in the flesh of animals, and with which all the 
tissues of the bodily frame are constructed and re- 
paired; and lime, with which to form the -olid parts of 
the body, namely, the bones. But the infants I am 
referring to, were fed upon carbon only ; and as well, 
therefore, we might expect a house to stand against the 
pelting of the winds and storms, when built of brieks 
only, and with nothing to hold them together, as to 
expect children to grow up to manhood when fed with 
but one of the three absolutely requisite substances for 
their support. It is remarkable, as among the millions 
of other proofs of the wisdom and provident care of the 
Supreme Being, that the milk of a female, who has a 
a fractured limb, the lime in it is reduced in quantity 
until the fractured bone be again united. The eggs 
also of a fowl, which has a broken limb, are without 
shells until the broken parts are again united likewise, 
In referring again, as I wish briefly to do, to what has 
been advanced in reference to the diminished strength 
and size of agricultural labourers, whose food is chiefly 
bleached bread, as is now the case In Many OF most — 
parts of England ; I wish to add, that, were their bread 
made with undressed or slightly dressed wheaten meal, 
with a small portion of the meal of Lentils or Peas, or 
even Beans mixed with it, they would be much healthier, 
and, of course, stronger and more robust than they now 
are, and that their stamina would, consequently, gradu- 
ally and perceptibly increase. Pulse, I add, contams 
more gluten than cereal grain. In conclusion, I add, 
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also, that the casein of milk, the gluten of cercal grain, 
the legumin of pulse, the fibrin of the flesh of animals, 
are all and each of them converted into one and the 
same substance, called albumen, analogous to the white 
of an egg, in the stomach; and that that substance, and 
phosphate of lime, are the raw materials, out of which 
all the various fabrics of the body are built up, and re- 
paired. As these, therefore, are facts, capable of actual 
proof, I ask whether ‘modern bread, which is nearly 
carbon only, be not worthless” for the persons to whom 
I was referring, namely, infants deprived of mothers, 
and rustic labourers, who feed upon searecely anything 
else than such bread, and whose beverage, in these re- 
fined times, is little else than an infusion of a few 
worthless leaves, which, were they grown at home in 
England and in their own gardens, would be suffered to 
be blown away by the winds, or ignominiously permitted 
to rot on the ground, or be thrown on the fire and 
burnt. Geo. Wiskins. ; 


Societies, 
MR. MECHI’S LECTURE. 

Sociery or Arts, Nov. 27.—At a meeting of this 
Society, H. I. Hope, Esq., M P., in the Chair, Mr. 
Mecat read as follows :—In accepting the invitation of 
your Council to read a paperen Agriculture, I hope I shall 
be acquitted of presumption. I consider it to be the 
duty of every one to express, when called upon, his 
honest opinion of the present condition and future pros- 
pects of our national agriculture, with a view to its 
amendment. I therefore purpose, in this discourse, to 
take a general review of our agriculture, adverting to 
certain practical points of interest, and remarking on 
my own agricultural position. 

I confess that I have a very mean opinion of the pre- 
sent state of our general agriculture (I say general, for 
there are many brilliant exceptions) as compared with 
our other industrial occupations, and contrasted with 
what it ultimately must and will become, It is true 
that great advances have been made, and that we stand 
high in comparison with the past, and also, relatively, 
with many other nations ; but we must not forget that 
formerly, as now, the self-gratulation of supposed per- 
fection has been annihilated by the necessity of pro- 
viding food and employment for a trebled population. 
The prospect of a compound multiplication of mortal 
increase for the future, should warn and forearm us for 
the impending crisis. 

The physical and mental powers of a nation form its 
original capital. It is labour, directed by the mind, 
that feeds and clothes us, and procures for our social 
adjustment, the metals which form the accepted standard 
of our currency. Therefore, the more numerous and 
Concentrated the population, the more wealthy the na- 
tion, provided means are found for its employment, 
Can it be denied that we have yet, in this United King- 
dom, a wide and untilled field for agricultural labour 
and investment? Look at our statistics of moor. bog, 
and waste. Oh, but I am asked, can these be profitably 
reclaimed ? 

Request the poor peasant squatter to show you his 
cottage garden or allotment on such soils, and conviction 
will at once reach you. 

Carry your remembrance to the reclaimed rabbit- 
warrens and quadrupled rentals of Norfolk and Linecoln- 
shire ; to the once sedgy, swampy wilds and wastes of 
the great Bedford Level, drained by mighty steam, 
which even now is doomed to be superseded by a costly 
and enormous but profitable estuary. See the warps of 
Yorkshire and Lineoloshire ; the irrigations of the Edin- 
burgh meadows, with its annual rental of from 15/ to 
202. the Sevtch acre ; the Portland Water meadows, and 
watered wastes of Teddesley. Take, for evidence, the 
Woburn Sands, Chat Moss, Dartmoor, and endless other 
proofs, aud then can you doubt that human labour, well 
directed, is profitable in agricultural progression ? 


_ But I am bound to give reasons for my dissatisfac- 
tion with our present agriculture. Here they are :— 
The first and most direct evidence of the low scale of 
farming, is the gross acreable produce of the United 
Kingdom, I have good reason to believe that the very 
largest estimate per acre, taking into account the poor 
grass and arable lands, and leaving out market and 
other gardens, does not reach 4/. per acre. A reference 
to Spackman’s Occupations of the People, to the agricul- 
tural reports of parliamentary committees, and other 
Statistical works, will show that the rental of the United 
Kingdom (excluding towns), will certainly not reach 
15s, per acre, Taking, therefore, as a gross return, 5 
rents (4 would be nearer the truth), it is elear that 
3i. 15s. worth of produce per acre, is far too liberal an 
estimate; 3/. 15s. from one whole acre of land in the 
nineteenth century ! !! 

What each acre might produce by the application of 
more drainage, more manure, more labour, and deeper 
cultivation, more live stock, and better buildings may 
be inferred by facts constantly obtruding themselves on 
our notice, As extreme cases, we may instance the 
production of 80 tons of Mangold Wurzel per acre, sold 
at 1/. per ton ; of large productions of vegetables worth 
atleast 1000. to 150/, per acre ; of 6 to9 quarters of 
Wheat per acre, worth, at only 40s. per quarter, from 
141, to 18/. Even this year, some acres of my own 
Potato land have yielded 157. per acre, at the low price 
of 1s, per bushel ; and the average of my 80 acres of 
Wheat will not be less (straw and chaff included) than 
10/. per acre, on a very miserable soil. 

We see by Spackman’s tables, that there are in— 


Acres. Rental per Acre. 
England and Wales . . 36,995,000 21s. 84d. 
Scotland 4 < « 18,944,000 5s. lsd. 
Treland A A » 20,177,446 13s. 54d, 


(This estimate includes the rent of towns, and also 
all the bog and waste lands.) 

Now it is quite clear that the mere inerease of labour 
and production to the extent of only 10s. per acre, 
would afford us all food and employment, without re- 
course to foreign imports. Is this so fearful and diffieult 
an object to attain? Iam quite aware that no act of 
Parliament can compel or control in this free country 
the application of capital to particular purposes, It 
must be done by the free will of a free people, and 
that free will must be inclined and stimulated by public 
discussion, comparison, and calculation, It is a good 
sign for agriculture that farming and landlordism are 
no longer secrets. It isa new but interesting feature 
that the discussions of our now numerous agricultural 
societies and farmers’ clubs are submitted, through the 
mighty medium of the local and metropolitan press, to 
the test of public examination and criticism, 

Iam not one of those who think that scarcity and 
high prices are preferable to abundance and cheapness, 
Thold it asa principle that a nation that can supply 
itself abundantly with food and manufactures, and still 
have a large surplus of the neerssaries and comforts of 
life to exchange with other nations for luxuries, is in a 
happy and prosperous condition. If you differ from me 
in opinion, test the proposition by its converse. 

The multiplication of our industry by means of steam- 
power, machinery, and railway communication, is an 
important cause of the wealth of this country. It en- 
ables us to produce more than we require, and thus 
purchase with our surplusage, the silver and gold of 
the world, the cotton of the West, the silk, tea, and 
spices of the East, the ivory and gums of the South— 
and, to our shame be it said, the grain of the North. 

It is a disgrace to our agriculture that it produces no 
superabundance— nay, not even abundance, but leaves 
us to the merey of large foreign importations. 

It is this that evidences and accounts for the poverty 
of agriculture, I venture to predict that agriculture 
will never be rich until it produces superabundautly. 
This can be done, and wili be done, and must be done, 
for the concurrence of increased employment and food, 
with a multiplied population, can alone prevent anarehy 
and confusion. It is impossible to avoid seeing in every 
direction, the sluggishness, ignorance, and neglect of 
our national agriculture. Unlike our manufactures, she 
has neither availed itself of mighty steam or general 
science. Enshrouded by prejudice, ignorance, and 
self-sufficiency, isolated localism has been her curse, 
but better times are coming. She can no longer with- 
stand the rays of intellizenee, or facilities of intercourse, 
without passing an opinion as to the policy of the late 
free trade measures. It is quite clear that foreign com- 
petition is arousing us from our lethargy. Landlords 
and tenants, too, are aware that they must produce 
more food, and at a lower price. This can only be done 
by the removal of every impediment. 


Our landlords will not permit the corn fields to be 
encumbered with miserable pollards and worthless tim- 
bers, which can be grown in the wastes of Canada, at 
one-tenth the cost of producing them here. They 
will no longer find tenants able or willing to pay high 
rents for undrained lands, on which there are no con- 
veniences or buildings for the housing and mainte- 
nance of an abundance of live stock; there will be 
corn-rents, liberal covenants, a just valuation of 
tenants’ improvements, and an encouragement to per- 
Manent occupation, by good and improving tenants. 
Tevants will have to keep more live stock, make and 
buy more manure, and take morefeare of what they do 
make. There will be more labour employed and less 
weeds grown. Deep and frequent cultivation, by im- 
proved implements, will combiue the utility of a fallow 
with a growing crop. 

I have been forcibly struck with the prejudices and 
inconsistencies of agriculture. 


The railway hedges are neatly trimmed and annually 
cultivated, like a crop of Turnips. If it is profitable so 
to do, they are thus rendered effective as well as neat. 
The farm hedges, diverging at right angles from these, 
have never caught the pleasant infection They still 
exhibit their huge, irregular, and ungainly proportions ; 
shading and robbing the land, for the mere purpose of 
growing bushes to stop the gaps. caused by their un- 
trimmed and neglected condition, 

Farmers dig their gardens 2 feet deep, but only plough 
their land 5 inches. They take especial care of their 
nag horse in a good warm stable, but expose their farm 
horses and cattle to all weathers. They deny the 
utility of drainage in strong tenacious clays, but dare 
not dig an underground cellar in such soils, because the 
water wouldget in. They waste their liquid manure, 
but buy guano from Peru to repair the loss. I have 
known practical men seriously doubt the benefit of 
liquid manure, who are in eestacies with the urine of 
the sheep-fold. 

The exeretize of the vast importations which take 
place to this country of food and consumable 
luxuries, ought, if properly economised, to increase 
annually the fertility of these islands. But when I sug- 
gest new buildings, steam engines, drainage, &c., I am 
asked, “ Where is the capital to come from for all these 
improvements?” I reply, Where does the capital con e 
trom to make railways aud docks; to build steam 
vessels ; to erect a whole town of new squares and 
streets, and to carry out every other useful and profit- 


able undertaking? I believe the surplus profits 
of the nation are estimated at fifty millions annually, 
Every 10 years this accumulated wealth has found vent 
in rash or dangerous speculations. Fortunately, foreign 
loans have been superseded by British railways; and 
I can perceive clearly that the surplus gains of the 
present times are destined to pass into agricultural 
improvement. I see, in mental review, a long list of 
bankers, merchants, shipowners, manufacturers, traders, 
and professionals, who have become owners or culti- 
vators of our soil. These, not having the agricultural 
precedents or prejudices of their predecessors, are de- 
voting their powerful means and energetic common. 
sense principles to the amendment of our agriculture, 
and the inerease of employment and of food. If you 
see, arising on the ruins of our queer-shaped and anti- 
quated farmeries, a pile of substantial and convenient 
erections ; if you see the smoking shaft and irrigated 
meadow, depend upon it it is the work of some new 
possessor. Itis a delightful reflection that there is 
abundant scope for such operations. 

The establishment of public companies, with ample 
capital and sufficient legal powers to improve settled or 
encumbered states, is also a pleasing event. 

It is very singular that we south countrymen let our 
cannie friends carry off nearly all the first Government 
Drainage Loan. 

But there is onesad and most unjustifiable obstruction 
to landed investment and amendment. I mean the anti- 
quated and semi-barbarous difficulty of transfer. In 
all properties possession is primd facie evidence of 
ownership. It does appear to me a monstrous and in- 
tolerable nuisance thas the same principles of possession 
and transfer are not applied to land as to the funds, or 
any other article of value. A public ‘registry-office, 
with district maps, would at onee obviate the difficulty, 
Land would then change hands 20 times for onee now, 
and be subjected to a proportionably increased chance 
of improvements. 

A painful question is often asked, “ What is. to be- 
come of the poor farmer?” I reply, what has become 
of the poor hand-loom weaver—of the four-horse-coach 
proprietor—of the roadside innkeeper—of the turnpike 
trusts —of the Gravesend sailing-boats— of the old 
haekney coaches ?—even the poor old watchman, who 
called the hours all night, and cleaned boots and shoes 
half the day, have given way to the able, active, and 
efficient new police. 

These are days of improvement and progression. 
Individual imterests are no longer permitted to inter- 
fere with the public good. Mighty steam has worked, 
and will still work, great changes. Plenty and cheap. 
ness have superseded searcity and monopoly. Agrieul- 
ture can no longer withstand the common fate. The 
poor farmer and the poor landlord, or rather those who 
are in a wrong position, will necessarily make way for 
more useful members of society.. It is a painful though 
national necessity. 

I cannot coneur in the lamentations of those who re- 
gret the large importations of human food, Is there 
any superfluity—any waste? No; it is all consumed, 
and therefore all required. With regard to the prae- 
tice of agriculture, there are certain things on which, 
from experience, I am competent to pass a decided 
opinion, and recommend as economieal and profitable. 

THe AGRICULTURAL LaBourER.—The moral and 
physical condition of our labourers has, in my opinion, 
a most important influence on our successful eultiva- 
tion of the soil. They should be the apt and polished 
tools with which we earry on our work. To me, one 
of the most delightful results of agricultural improve- 
ment has been iis good effeets in the immediate neigh- 
bqurhood, I speak practically on this matter, and can 
testify that the expenditure of my money on a wild 
tract of bleak and barren heath has diminished erime 
and conduced greatly to the security of property, and 
to the moral condition of the hitherto irregular and 
insufficiently employed peasantry. The want of a 
better education is severely felt by the men themselves, 
especially when I have had occasion to send them as 
drainers to distant counties. 

It seems marvellous that, with the example of Ame- 
rica before us, we should still leave this great question 
to the mere chance of individual or local beneficence. 

Our Scotch friends manage this matter better, and 
with economy, tuo; and, as a consequence, supply us 
with baliffs and gardeners, I find it advantageous to 
myself and to my labourers to let every job, task or 
piece-work, The work is more quickly and cheaply 
done ; the men earn more money ; are consequently 
in a better physical and social condition, and larger 
consumers of the farmers’ and manufacturers’ produce. 

Every man who values the working condition of his 
horses, will naturally extend the same consideration to 
his labourers. It is impossible too strongly to con- 
demn the miserable policy of allowing itinerant specula- 
tors to monopolise the housing of our labourers. The 
social and physical pestilences resulting from these 
wretched hovels should make us wiser in this respect, 
Honour be to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and to 
others, who have set a brilliant example, by providing 
ample and convenient residences for the peasantry om 
their estates. 

Goop Farm anp Parisu Roaps.—The necessity for 
facility of carriage is obvious. If you doubt it, I will 
refer you to a friend of mine, whose father, when @ 
farmer in Surrey, had to send his Wheat to market 20 
miles on pack horses, and sell it at 20s. per quarter. 
This was in ‘he good old times, which I by no means 
desire to resuscitate. 
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Our parish and farm roads are, many of them, sadly 
managed. Having shoulders and dishes of water to 
soak and soften them. They should always be kept 
slightly rounding, so as to shoot the water, scraped, 
repaired, and farmed, and drained like our turnpike 
roads, 

Farm Horses sHoutp BE CLIPPED early and gradu- 
ally, piece by piece. If you doubt this, try on your 
plough one clipped and the other unclipped, and you 
will soon come to a conclusion. 

I assume that you will never turn out your horses, 
but treat them exactly as you do your nag horses, 
taking especial care that there should be ventilation at 
the highest point in the stable ;—this is well effected by 
iron air-bricks, worked in with the brickwork. 

All their hay and straw should be cut up into chaff, 
the corn ground into meal, and mixed with it. ‘T'wo- 
thirds hay chaff and one-third straw chaff is the right 
proportion ; but cut hay alone does not answer, being 
apt to ballin the stomach, If their water were always 
warm, as at the London breweries, they might drink at 
any time ; otherwise it would be as injurious to them 
as to ourselves to drink cold water when overheated by 
violent exertion. 

Animals never do well under slated roofs, unless you 
interpose a lining of boards or woollen thick felt, such 
as is used in shipping. Slates conduct heat ¢o the 
enimal in summer and from it in winter. Thatching 
under slate is useful, though apt to encourage vermin. 

Old horses do admirably well on cut food and in 
warm and well-ventilated stables. 

We need never lose a horse by gripes, provided we 
administer, when first attacked, 1 oz, each of spirits of 
nitre and paregoric in a quart of warm water. I 
always keep a few doses ready. 

Deep CuLtivaTioN AFTER DRAINAGE is essential to 
profitable farming on heavy lands. I effect this by 
removing the breast from a plough, and let it follow, 
drawn by a pair of horses, in the track of the first 
plough. We thus gain a greater depth. In summer, 
L use a very large plough with four horses to open the 
work, and follow with another plough and four horses 
in the same track. This brings up immense clods and 
blocks of the pasty undisturbed subsoil. When dried 
by the sun, the Crosskill roller, with 5 ewt. added, 
eracks them ; the scarifier operates, and again th2 
Crosskill renews the attack, all in dry, hot weather, 
until you have a perfect garden—yellow-looking it is 
true, but aerated, and deprived of many noxious. pro- 
‘perties, and ready for mixing with abundant manure 
and caleareous matter. You thus bid adieu to root 
weeds that have tormented you for years ; you facili- 
tate the percolation of water, air, manure, and roots. 
Your crops do not dry up in summer or freeze in 
winter ; for it is the drying or freezing of the roots that 
destroys the plant. 

I apprehend that if a pair of horses could plough 2 
feet instead of 5 inches, that would have been our 
general depth of cultivation. This dry summer all 
the manure for our root crops being within 5 or 6 
inches of the surface got dried, and the root crop failed. 
Not so where it was buried deeper, like garden cultiva- 
tion, below the solar influences. Our root crops send 
down their roots many feet in summer, provided the 
manure is there, as I have proved by examination. 

Tue Potato Question.—I suppose if I grow Potatoes 

I shall be told that I am not a farmer, but a market 
gardener. I shall be proud of the appellation; it im- 
plies superior cultivation. Surely it will not be ob- 
jected that Potatoes are not food for man as much as 
bread and beef, and that a man may not grow what 
pays him best. The fact is, bad farmers, who do not 
keep much stock, or buy much manure, dare not grow 
Potatoes with the ordinary mode of farming. I have 
heard them say a Potato crop exhausts their land for 
years. For my own part, I like a heavy exhausting 
crop. It implies a heavy return, with means for re- 
storing the deficiency occasioned by it. Miserable 
crops, occasioned by the save-all and cheese-paring 
principle, cause us to feel severely the pressure of our 
rent, tithes, and rates. They react on the landlord, 
labourer, tenant, and community at large. 
: Drainacz.—Little need now be said on this point, as 
it is generally considered indispensable as an agricul- 
tural basis on all wet lands. I hope the prejudice 
against it amongst heavy land farmers is gradually 
giving way. 

Sream Encines.—If we are to house-feed a large 
quantity of stock with cut food and ground meal, or 
ground oilcake, steam power is indispensable. If I 
stop mine at any time for repairs, I find I am involved 
in a daily expense of nearly 20s. No doubt they will 
be used to force water and liquid manure for irrigating 
the soil, as is done advantageously by Mr. Kennedy, of 
Myremill, Ayrshire. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting questions of the 
present day is the system of Frepinc on OPEN Boarpep 
¥Loors.—Experience has taught me, and will teach 
others, that, in order to succeed in farming, we must 
produce a much larger quantity of meat on our farms 
than at present, and at less cost. In order to do this 
advantageously, it becomes necessary to consume a 
large portion of the straw of the farm, cut into chaff, 
and cook it with meal and ground oileake. We are 
thus deprived of the usual cattle bedding, and must find 
2 substitute. Having practised the system rather ex- 
tensively, I will communicate to you the details ; ob- 
serving, that although attended, as every system must 
be, with certain disadvantages, the balance of benefit is 
sufficiently considerable to induce me to continue and 


extend it. The “quantity of stock I now have on 


boards is— 
100 lambs, 
50 sheep, 10 cows, 
60 calves, 200 pigs. 

We are indebted to the worthy Rev. A. Hux- 
able for the idea; but I found his space of three- 
quarters of an inch between the planks insufficient. I 
therefore, measured the hoofs of the various animals, 
and arranged my openings accordingly. Thus, 

Inches pola Inches 
wide, 


30 bullocks, 


For bullocks 

», Sheep... 

5 DIRS se cae on 
», Small pigs and lambs . 
calves... 1§ 

s would 


a9 


Downs. 

One cannot too highly appreciate the system on heavy 
lands, where animals cannot be profitably folded during 
winter. The area allowed for each animal and its feed- 
ing apparatus, is thus : 


Superficial feet. 
oped) 


Small sheep .., 
Large ditto .., 
Small bullocks 
Large ditto ... 
Small pigs =n 6to 8 
Large ditto ... as 9 to 11 


Very much depends on the season and weather. In 
cold weather, pigs and bullocks can searcely be packed 
too close, so long as there is room for them to lie down 
comfortably. Sheep require a little more room, or ven- 
tilation. In fact, it requires a nice observation to adjust 
the ventilation and temperature. This is best done by 
a thermometer, because our own feelings are not always 
a sufficient criterion, Every ctatle shed should feel as 
comfortably warm as a drawing-room. The opening 
for ventilation should be at the highest point. 

Fine bred pigs, having little hair, must have a much 
warmer temperature than sheep. When pigs huddle 
together, it is a sure sign that they are not warm 
enough. Cold, stopping the circulation in the skin, drives 
the blood to the internal organs, and causes inflammation. 

I have often been struck on seeing how soon my 
groom will get a horse into condition, by warmth, clean- 
liness, and food. The same remark applies to a lady’s 
lap-dog. My bullocks are groomed daily by a boy. 
whose sole occupatidn it is. The cost is about one 
farthing per head per week, and I am sure it pays. 
Before I leave the open boards, I should say that the 
bars or planks may be either of straight yellow deals, or 
of straight-grained, hard woods. ‘The latter are to be pre- 
ferred for heavy animals, as they wear off the edges of the 
deals. The depth of the pits may be from two to four 
feet. It is necessary, once in a way, to level the 
manure, to prevent its touching the boards ; it would 
soften them, and cause them to break. I should say 
that we never sweep the floor ; but the animals are 
perfectly clean. Of course, the manure is taken at 
once from under the boards to the field, without the 
interventional expense of a double carting, shooting, or 


10 
30 to 40 
50 to 60 


turning over of a dung-heap. The effect on the crops 
is unmistakeable. 

In order to pay you 10 per cent. on your investment 
for the whole building and floor, complete with trough- 
ing, &¢., you would charge your bullocks 13d. per week ; 
sheep and pigs, one farthing per week. The cost of 
erecting covered homestalls, complete with boarded 
floors, will not exceed Is. to 1s. 3d. per superficial foot. 

One man on my farm feeds, and entirely attends to 
250 pigs. It would require two men on the old straw- 
bed system. Our pigs are never cramped now. For- 
merly they used to be, owing to the manure heating 
under them, and the cold air giving those parts rheu- 
matism. One stout lad, at 3s. 6d. per week, will feed 
and attend to 30 bullocks ; another attends to 60 grow- 
ing calves. 

I smile occasionally at the current belief, that Mr. 
Mechi is a reckless, extravagant fellow—not at all pinch- 
ing or farmer-like. An inspection of my future published 
accounts will possibly show, that whilst my workmen are 
well paid, my work is cheaply done by the task ; and that 
certain folks have been under a considerable delusion. 
Before I leave the boarded floors, I must confess that I 
never like the look of my animals s0 well on them as I 
do on a little mountain of clean straw, or a nice green 
pasture ; but this is not a question of fancy, but profit, 
and I am quite sure that the system is very advan- 
tageous. It is true we like a soft bed, and so do the ani- 
mals; but our medical advisers recommend a hard one. 

There is a very powerful development of the muscles 
on boards—so much so, that with fattening pigs, not 
bred on the boards, I have found some of them get cap- 
ped hocks. It is surprising how quickly you may fatten 
young pigs on these floors. They find it inconvenient 
to run about, so divide their time between eating and 
sleeping—a most agreeable operation for the account- 
book. I think the time is coming when farmers will con- 
sider the question of how much meat a ton of Turnips or 
hay will make under various circumstances. If so, the 
turning-out system will be given up. My old-fashioned 
bailiff admits that, on the turning-out system, two-thirds 
of my farm would be required to feed my animals. Now 
they make shift with one-third. If you desire a good 
appetite in your animals, turn them out for exercise in 
the cold. I tried the turning-out system with some 
calves. On asking the boy how they got on, he replied, 
“Oh Sir, they get on properly well now, they come in 
so hungry.” This settled the question in my mind ; 
but those who doubt the fact can make experiments. 


There can be no doubt the animals are perfectly 
healthy on these boards. Considering the confinement ~ 
and heat, this rather surprises me, especially with the 
pigs, fed entirely on meal ; for the ammonia, or effluvia, 
from under them certainly is powerful enough to dis- 
colour the paint. The great difficulty I find isin getting 
a proper fixer for the ammonia. I have used sulphuric 
acid, ashes, and various matters, with a certain effect. 
I hope the Trish peat-charcoal will not be too dear. I 
have a ton coming on trial, After all, I am inclined to 
think common salt, or the common dried clay, are best 
and cheapest fixers, and I have used a great deal. I 
can buy the salt here for 30s. a ton, and, when mixed 
with the manure, it gives us muriate of ammonia and 
carbonate of soda—most valuable salts. I am also 
about to try Mr. Lawes’s dissolved coprolites. To waste 
our ammonia is an act of agricultural insanity. 

Another question connected with the boarded system, 
is the fly question. Where you-have plenty of food, 
warmth, and stock, you will have abundance of flies. 
My bullocks could never lie down in the daytime, owing 
to their attacks ; and, of course, the continued lifting of 
their feet prevented fattening. By darkening the feed- 
ing-houses, I entirely removed this nuisance, and had 
the gratification of putting my animals in a most pro- 
fitable state of repose ; for, if you have 10 millions of 
flies, not one will bite in the dark. I find that some of 
my friends, who value the condition of their horses, 
have long practised this system. It is essential to the 
successful house-feeding of green crops with bullocks 
during summer. Sheep are never struck by the fly on 
boards, and pigs do not seem much annoyed by them. 

To those who consider me “too fast,’ and are not 
prepared to go with me in boarded floors, I would say, 
by all means then have covered homesteads, such as 
may be seen at the Rev. Mr. Cooke’s, of Semer, near 
Hadleigh, Suffolk ; and at Mr. James Beadel’s, Broom- 
field Lodge, near Chelmsford, Essex. I believe either 
of these gentlemen would kindly show them ; and I am 
quite sure they will bring home conviction to the most 
resolute defender of the old and unprofitable open yards. 

I believe it is the great quantity of stock kept that 
enables the Lothian farmer to compete at so great a 
distance with the south country farmer ; and I believe 
it is the still greater quantity of stock kept by Mr. 
M’Culloch, of Auchness, that enabled him to surpass the 
Lothian farmers. Mr. Lawes has shown most indisput- 
ably, in his admirable papers in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journals, that we can produce manure cheaper 
and better by feeding stock, than even by purchasing 
guano. I mean, not feeding on Turnips alone, but using 
the productions of the farm in conjunction with pur- 
chased food. 

Whilst searching for facts to guide me to the most 
profitable mode, I met with the accounts of two farms, 
variously managed, which confirm, by comparison, my 
own impression, that on the quantity and management 
of our live stock depends much of our success in farming. 

For your information, I annex a comparison of Mr.’ 
M’Culloch’s Auchness farming, with a similar one in 
Suffolk. 

INcoME and EXPENDITURE of a good AvERAGE Mrxep) Som 

Farm in SUFFOLK. 

EXPENDITURE, 

Rent, 28s. ; Tithe, 7s.; Rates, 3s. 6d. 

Income and Assessed Taxes 

Labourers’ Wages 

Tradesmen’s Bills, &c. 

Seed corn, grasses, dc. ! 

Miscellaneous expenses on ooo 

Interest on floating capital, 22501. at 5 per cent. 

Losses of stock oes oo aos 

Depreciation of horse-stock and implements 

Loss to balance eve ese eee 


Scocowooc]o™ 


£1155 14 3 
INCOME. 
47 Acres Wheat, 32 bushels per acre, 1504 at 5s.... 376 0 0 
» Barley, 36 a5 1692 at 2s.6d. 296 2 0 
», Peas and Beans, 32 bushels per acre, 
752 at 3s. 6d. ae aa .. 18112 0 
», Clover and mixed Grasses, cnt once for Hay 
», Pasture, ditto 
Pasture marshes fed 
Mangold Wurzel and Turnips 


” 
” 


», waste fences, roads, &c. 


* These 1143 acres kept 10 cart-horses and 1 nag horse, and 
in addition produced, in feeding : 


20 Bullocks, at 71. 10s. 
120 Sheep, at 15s. 
6 Cows, at 91. 10s, 
10 Young stock 
Swine mA 
Fowls 
852 0 0 


= 
£1155 14 0 


EXPENDITURE AND INCOME OF THE FARM OF 
AUCHNESS FOR CROP 1849. Exrent, 260 Imprntat AcRES, 
EXPENDITURE. 
s. dh 
Ce 
IJ. PurncHAsED MANURES :— 
Guano, 1921. ; Bones, 1382. 0 0 
III. PurcHAasED Foon, &c, 
For cattle and sheep (in- 
cluding 371, 10s. for sum- 
mering 23 cattle) 
Oats, &c., for servants and 
horses 


IV. Lapougers’ AND TRADES- 
MEN’s WAGES 
VY. Seeds purchased 
(For seed of Wheat and 
Potatoes, see statement 
below). ' 
VI. Materials, casualties, sun- 
dries, & 


48—1850.] 
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VII. Public burdens, taxes, and 
poors’ rates ..........+. aon ariad 24 10 0 
VIII. Interest on sunk capital, | 
1000/, at 10 per cent.......... 100 0 0 
Do. floating capital, 
25001, at 5 per cent, ...... 125 0 0 
——-—— 225 0 0 


Sum chargeable against the farm,,. 1851 10 0 
TENANT’S REMUNERATION......sc0sserssseeeeeeee Hse? “Co 


£2569 16 0 


INCOME. s d. 
22 Acres Oats, 50 bushels p. acre, 1100 bush, 
all consumed by the borses. 
55 Acres Wheat, 38 bushels per 
SUMRREME RW itineacevaps cacaceneacvessesas 2090 do, 
MERIMEM erate deccssisesservesennenecs sas 163 
Disposable............... 1922 at 5s. 480 10 0 
92 Acres Potataes, 400 tons, sound roots, at 
present worth 31. per ton ..............cceee 1200 0 0 


Besides small Potatoes for seed, suffi- 
cient to plant an equal breadth, 
1 Acre Italian Rye Grass reserved for seed 5 0 0 
91 50 Acres Turnips. b 
15 Do, grass cut green for house feeding. 
25 Do, pasture. 
For feeding the following stock, viz. :— 
44 Cattle which were bought 
in June, and have been 
already sold at an ad- 
vance of 5/. 5s. per head 


on price paid for them...£231 0 0 

86 Cattle in course of feeding, 
at5l.5s.perheadadvance 45110 0 

208 Wedders, at 9s. per head 
MEUMUCE ornrenctvaksess cue dence 9312 0 
52 Hoggets, at 7s. do. 18 4 0 
6 Cows, produce.......... raeeun Or 10 
4 Young horses, each 5l....... 20 0 0 
GUWOB) wecrecnnstes-s-. CONCOCORCeE 10 0 0 


Produce of 91 acres, besides manure ——--—— 881 6 0 


£2569 16 0 


N.B.—The large sum for purchased manures will be reduced 
next year by at least one-half, on account of the additional 
quantity of manure accumulated by the system of house-feeding 
in summer ; and, it is believed, that by the further extension of 
the system, the farm will be able in a year or two to dispense 
altogether with the expenditure for purchased manures. It 
must also be noted, that no credit is taken for the increased 
bulk and richness of the dung arising from the consumption of 
the purchased food charged in the above account. The stock 
is not insured. 

Davin M‘Cutxoes, Auchness, January 17, 1850, 


An examination and comparison of the foregoing state- 
ments, afford some very striking and insiructive con- 
clusions. The Suffolk farm—of (a superior quality, 
employing capital and labour equal to the Auchness 
farm—shows a considerable loss, whilst the latter pro- 
duces an ample profit. Now it will be admitted, that 
neither Free Trade nor Protection can have anything 
to do with this comparison. Nor are there any “ pecu- 
liar advantages”’ to object with; because, if the Auch- 


and prove, that it was cousiderably cheaper and more 
advantageous to inake meat with purchased corn, cake, 
and hay, than with Turnips alone, administered in the 
too usual slovenly and unprofitable way, Remember 
that by feeding animals at home with purchased food in 
conjunction with your own produce, you are constantly 
adding to the productive powers of your soil. The time 
is come when always selling off the farm without re- 
placing, will not stand the external competition of a 
different and improved system. The poor heavy-land 
farmer, with his year’s long fallow aud two years’ charge 
on one mediocre grain crop, must succumb ; and his 
landlord will find that, without drainage and sufii- 
cient buildings for the house-feeding of an increased 
quantity of stock, his tenants on such soils cannot pay 
the old rents, or compete with the poor but better 
managed light lands of our Eastern districts, 

I will now proceed to take a review of my own agri- 
cultural position. The publication of my agricultural 
proceedings has naturally exposed me to public criti- 
cism. All sorts of motives, good, bad,’ and indifferent, 
have been imputed to me, Of this I do not at all com 
plain. I considered my farm, in its original state, 
neither creditable nor profitable. I expended my 
capital in its improvement. The result of that expendi- 
ture was a decided benefit to my fellow-creatures. My 
agricultural opponents say the money was thrown away, 
the property not improved, and that I am losing much 
money by farming. In order to test the correctness of 
these opinions, I have, under the advice and suggestion 
of my friends, submitted to a valuation by three emi- 
nent surveyors, whose character and capabilities are 
beyond cavil. I am informed (though I have not re- 
ceived the official document), that they have fixed my 
rent at 36s. per acre, adding another 7s. per acre for 
the use of my machinery, &c. Now, as plenty of land, 
such as mine was in its unimproved state, can be hired 
for 12s. per acre, it follows clearly that the fee-simple 
of my estate is more than trebled in value, leaving out 
of view altogether the extra expenditure for my own 
personal convenience. Whether I shall be able, with 
present prices, to pay a rental of 43s. per acre, besides 
tithes and all other charges, as well as a profit on my 
tenant-capital invested, remains to be proved. My in- 
coming valuation as a new tenant was effected on the 
30th ,of October, by the same gentlemen who set 
my rent. Onthe 30th of next October, and on all simi- 
lar periods, so loug as I continue to farm, my outgoing 
valuation will also take place. The much-desired 
balance-sheet will appear in the public prints, either for 
good or for evil, as the case may be. It will either be 
an example to follow or a beacon to avoid. It will be 
done in honesty and good faith ; but it would be pre- 
mature now to prejudice its results. I wish, for many 


ness farm has superior and convenient buildings for 
stock, the Suffolk land was naturally superior, and in 
previous good cultivation, whilst the Auchness farm, 
much of it naturally poor, has had to be improved at 
the tenant’s cost. In the Suffolk farm there is no pur- 
chased manure or imported food. On the Auchness 
farm, we have 7191. so expended. On the Auchness 
farm, the amount of meat made is 84/.—being the 
produce of 91 acres, and the purchased food. On the 
Suffolk, farm only 352/. was received for meat, although 
111 acres were used for that purpose. 

On the Auchness farm 1680/. worth of corn and Po- 
tatoes was sold for the consumption of man. On the 
Suffolk farm only 793/. was the value of the grain crops 
for the horses. Here we have a clear explanation of 
the cause of success in one case and failure in the other. 
In one we see the animals housed, warmed, ventilated, 
groomed, their food cooked, and the utmost made of it, 
chemically and physiologically. In the other, the usual 
mode of turning out, and consequent waste and misap- 
plication of food. Here we have a dependence on the 
natural production of the soil, unaided by imported food 
or manure, and consequently a minimum production 
with almost a maximum expense. There a constant 
addition to the productive powers of the soil, with a 
maximum produce, and consequent diminished per 
centage of expense. I need hardly say that I shall, in 
my own practice, follow the farmer who makes money, 
and not he who loses it. Our success as farmers evi- 
dently depends greatly on our making the most of our 
root and green crops. 

The great question of the value of a ton of Turnips 
in its meat-making powers, can only be solved by the 
variety of modes in which it is applied to nutrition. The 
estimate of value by different persons is from 2s. 6d. 
to 12s. per ton. In Norfolk, where house-feeding with 
oileake is extensively practised, its estimate is about 
7s., varying, of course, in some degree, according to the 
price paid for lean stock, In my neighbourhood they 
are frequently purchased for house feeding at 10s. to 
12s. per ton ; whilst for open or field feeding, they only 
command from 1s. to 3s. 6d., and the manure left. I 
know frequent instances where large flocks of sheep 
have consumed whole fields of Turnips, coming from 
them absolutely leaner than before. Cold, wet, and 
comfortless, the frozen Turnips acted as a purgative, 
being unaided and unconnected by dry hay, oilcake, or 
warmth or shelter. The value of the Turnip crop was 
here absolutely nothing, and an enormous loss attended 
their production, I apprehend the average cost of 
producing Turnips, all charges included, is not less 
than 10s. to 15s. per ton;—quite that under the old 
Essex system of five to eight ploughings, although 
much cheaper plans are adopted in some districts. in 
a discussion I had some time since with the members of 
the Harleston Farmers’ Club, I endeavoured to show 


reasons, that it may be satisfactory. 

The fixing of the rental being wn fait accompli, may 
be commented upon, and presents an encouraging 
feature to improving landlords. I have no doubt but 
the valuers naturally considered that drainage, good 
roads, open fields, unencumbered by useless fences and 
trees, deep cultivation, and good manure, all have a 
material influence on the business of farming ; and that 
without good and ample buildings, abundance of water, 
and proper steam machinery, it would be impossible to 
accommodate and provide for so large a quantity of 
stock as I deem it necessary to keep. No doubt the 
means for economising their manure did not escape 
their observation. 

I had hoped to have placed before you a complete 
model of my farm bnildings, which is preparing for the 
great Exhibition. It is not, however, sufficiently ad- 
vanced; I therefore merely produce a portion— 
showing the boarded floors. My valuation as a tenant- 
farmer has not yet been sent to me by the valuers, so I 
cannot at present produce it. 

The facilities for acquiring agricultural science are 
now great, We have now the opportunity of rubbing 
mind against mind, and eliciting bright scintillations of 
intelligence. The priceless volumes of the Agricultural 
Society of England and Scotland, to which every farmer 
should belong, the agricultural press and periodicals 
teem with novelty and science, and bear unquestionable 
testimony that the agricultural community can no 
longer be a non-reading class. The Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, and other similar but minor 
establishments, invite the juveniles of agriculture to 
excel their parents. 

In conclusion, can it be possible that England, great 
in wealth, liberty, and industry, superabundant in 
capital and labour, and superlative in manufactures and 
machinery,—I say, again, can it be possible or per- 
missible that Britain, with all these advantages, with 
merchant princes and baronial traders sweeping the 
seas, with her navy and merchant fleet, shall be humbly 
dependent for her daily bread on strange and foreign 
lands ? 

I will never believe it can continue. I will never 
believe that British enterprise cannot and will not com- 
pete with the ill-fed vassalage of mere corn-producing 
countries. Countries, whose people cannot afford to 
eat the Wheat they send us; and whose agricultural 
practice, tested by our own, ranks low in the scale of 
comparative perfection. I cannot believe that our 
wealthy and patriotic aristocracy will any longer permit 
such an anomaly to continue. 

In conclusion, I commend to your especial regard the 
noble practice and improvement of agriculture, as bene= 
ficial to health, as conducive to longevity and mental 
repose, and as full of independence ; presenting to your 
mind, through the charming and ever-varying face of 


Nature, the impress of Almighty Goodness and Wisdom. 
I commend it, not only on the low ground of individual 
profit, but by employing and feeding the people, as a 
means for promoting the moral, social, and political 
strength of this great and happy nation. 


Hicutanp AND AGRICULTURAL, Nov. 20.—The Sub- 
stances which can be most profitably employed as 
auailiary for Turnips, in Fattening Cattle and Sheep. 
—Mr. Bropiz, Abbey Mains, said: There are tew 
questions in the economy of farm management of 
greater importance, or more intimately connected with 
the successful cultivation of the soil than this. I have 
to regret that the range to which I have conducted ex- 
periments is comparatively limited; nor has the sub- 
ject in allits varied bearings received those careful ex- 
perimentary trials which enable one to speak with con- 
fidence on any of the many questions which are involved 
in its discussion. The discussion to-day may possibly 
tend to elucidate the subject, but a complete and satis- 
factory solution of it can only be obtained by a series 
of varied and carefully conducted experiments, experi- 
ment being the best form by which our knowledge can 
be extended on a subject involving so many different 
cousiderations. ‘The subject is one of the greatest im- 
portance to the community, as well as to the agricul- 
turist ; for, since the fall that has taken place in the 
price of grain, the capital which is thus employed must 
be very great—some farmers using extra keep at the 
rate of 1/. per acre over the whole extent of their 
holding. A few of the most celebrated of our farmers. 
are of opinion the most profitable method of cultivation 
on some soils is to remove only the half of the Tursip 
crop to fatten cattle, and consume cake and corn equal 
to the other half, along with the Turnips; while the 
sheep stock folded upon the portion left, receive also a 
quantity of extra keep equal to the whole Turnip crop, 
avd fattening at least double the quantity of stock that 
under ordinary circumstances they could be enabled to 
do; andif we take into consideration that in the culti- 
vated districts, where the fattening of stock has become 
a regular part of farm management, the employment of 
extra keep, along with the Turnip crop, has to a degree 
also become a part of such management. The annual 
consumption of such substances must therefore amount 
to some millions, as there is scarcely a farmer, how- 
ever small his holding, who does not use some sub- 
stance along with his Turnip crop, either with the view 


for the butcher. Some farmers resort to extra keep to 
avoid selling in dull or bad markets, calculating on a 
rise in price, to remunerate them for thcir risk and extra. 
expenditure, while not a few consider this the cheapest 
and best method of enriching and maintaining in con- 
dition weak or naturally comparatively barren soils, 
Notwithstanding this, there are few farmers, who have 
adopted a peculiar system of feeding by extra keep, by 
either one or more substances, that have done so upon a 
decided conviction that the practice is really remunera- 
tive. We believe the majority satisfy themselves witl: 
a vague opinion rather than a definite conclusion ; and 
this arising from the absence of that careful recording 
of expenses and returns, which in no department is 
move essentially necessary than in the feeding of stock. 
The fattening of stock with other substances, as- 


auxiliary to Turnips, involves a number of important 
questions. What substances are most profitable for 
feeding, and what for manure? The importance of the 
latter question may be inferred from the fact that, in 
different parts of England, where compensation is 
allowed for unexhausted improvements, the value of the 
manure of oilcake-fed animals is estimated at about 
half the original cost of the cake, and in many of the 
best feeding districts of Scotland farmers are not un- 
willing to allow 30s. or 40s. per ton for the oileake 
that may be consumed in eating off the Turnip crop. 
The increased value of the manure from stock so fed 
is thus acknowledged, but it is a matter of regret that 
not more information has been obtained with re- 
ference to the exact manurial value of the different 
substances thus employed. As proving this we may 
remark that during the discussion on Mr. Pusey’s. 
Tenant Right Bill, the question was discussed 
whether the value of the manure of grain-fed animals 
was equal to that of those fed on oilcake. On 
the second reading a clause to this effect was inserted, 
which was again rejected. We merely mention this 
circumstance to show the little exact information which 
is had on this important point, It is possible that too 
high a value has frequently been placed on the perma- 
nentand superior effects produced by the consumption of 
such substances in a manurial point of view. No sub- 
ject is more deserving of the most careful set of expe- 

riments, and perhaps the Society may consider it de- 
serving of an early place in their list of premiums. 
Before entering on the second question to which we: 
have referred, namely, the fattening properties of the- 
different substances employed as an auxiliary of the 
Turnip crop, it may be worth while mentioning the. 
different substances thus employed ; and the following, 
we think, almost exhaust the list: Linseed, the seed of 

Flax ; Linseed-cake, now generally termed oilcake, the 

refuse of crushed Flax-seed, after the oil is extracted ; 

Poppy-cake, the refuse of crushed Poppy-séed ; Rape- 

cake, the refuse fof crushed Rape-seed, hitherto used 

only as a manure. The above may be considered 

oleaginous substances. Oats, Barley, Beans, and Peas, 

white Peas (foreign), Tares generally foreign. The 

above may be termed tarinaceous substances. Distillery 

offals —Hay is generally considered in|Scotland as extra 


of eking out that crop, or finally preparing his animals. 
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food. Grains are generally given whole to sheep, but 
when given to cattle they are generally reduced to 
meal ; and upon this we may remark, that every de- 
scription of grain should be ground fine, particularly 
Beans, otherwise the cattle will not obtain the full 
benefit, Linseed should be either crushed or boiled 
into a jelly for cattle. But the use of this valuable 
substance is not yet so extensive as its value entitles it 
to be. There is often considerable trouble in preparing 
it. It is to be hoped that a more extended cultivation 
of Flax in this country, with the improved modes of 
preparing the stalk, and saving the seed, will obviate 
this, and also increase the supply. The usual quantity 
given to cattle as a mixture, is between 2 and 3 lbs, 
daily ; to sheep } to 1 lb. In Bast Lothian, Linseed- 
eake was not much known till about 18 years ago, when 
it came more into notice as an auxiliary to Turnips, 
since that time the consumption of it has rapidly in- 
creased. Large importations have arrived from the 
Continent, particularly from the Baltic, within the last 
few years; cake of superior quality has come from 
America, and home-made cakes have been extensively 
manufactured to meet the increased demand. The 
price of foreign cake used to range about 8/.; home- 
made about 10/ per ton. Since the alteration of the 
import duties on grain, a great fall has taken place in 
its price. Home-made cake is generally about 30s. per 
ton higher. We consider, however, good foreign about 
equal to home-made, and have generally used it. It is 
now extensively used in almost every feeding district, 
and particularly in the best districts of England. From 
its relative high price, and the great demand, we believe 
it is much adulterated. We are also of opinion, that 
from the improved modes of extracting the oil, now in 
use, its value has also diminished and its fattening 
qualities lessened; the price and quality vary much 
according to the abundance and deficiency of Flax- 
seed, and the demand for oil, and therefore farmers 
should compare it with the price of grain at the time ; 
this is the more necessary at present, the price of grain 
being so low, and the value of oil haviag been, for 
some time, rising considerably. We know several very 
intelligent farmers who consider the values of Linseed- 
eake and grain for fattening qualities to be equal, 
weight for weight. I am myself inclined to give the 
preference to Linseed-cake, particularly when of good 
quality, but not relatively to the present market prices 
of the articles, My opinion of the value of oileake is 
higher than that of some of my most intelligent neigh- 
bours, but I shall mention in explanation that I uni- 
formly use the highest priced foreign oileake, and when 
I speak of its slight superiority to grain, it is only with 
reference to oilcake of the best quality. JI am con- 
vinced that inferior oileake is not superior, weight’ for 
weight, to farinaceous substances, particularly when 
mixed. I need scarcely remark what a saving this 
would give in the expenditure of the farm were this 
fully confirmed by experiment, as no less than about a 
million of tons of Linseed-cake are annually imported 
into Great Britian. In other words, something like 
five millions of money is expended by farmers on this 
substance. Poppy-cake, the refuse of crushed Poppy- 
seed, was introduced a few years ago for feeding pur- 
poses; its price is about 5/. per ton, at which there is 
a considerable demand, Rape-cake has been but little 
used a feeding ; its relative price to Linseed makes it 
a matter for further inquiry. Owing to its bitterness, 
it should be given asa mixture ; it generally sells from 
31. to 57. per ton. Oats have hitherto been rather 
neglected in the feeding of cattle, but within the last 
year or two, their value for such purposes has been 
more fully appreciated, and will, in all probability, 
become more so. The present price is about 5/. 12s, 
Beans.and Peas.—Beans have been long esteemed the 
best article of the produce of the farm for fattening 
cattle, and are still extensively used. Present prices 
about 6/. 5s. The Tares generally used in East- 
Lothian are of foreign growth, and frequently much 
damaged. The price varies much. When they can 
be obtained at. a low price, say about 4/, to 5/, 
per ton, they may be advantageously used. The 
same may be said of white Peas; much used in Eng- 
land for feeding. Barley.—Light ‘and stained Barley 
can often be purchased at a low price; much of it is 
used in England, and there sometimes sprouted before 
using, As amixtureit is highly valuable ; present value 
about 5/. 10s. Inferior samples of foreign Barley, Oats, 
&c., may occasionally be had at a very low figure. In- 
dian Corn was expected, on its introduction, at the pre- 
sent duty of 1s. per quarter, to be made extensively 
available for feeding purposes ; but hitherto its high 
price has prevented its adoption, except inia few cases 
of experiment, and these serve to show that, at present 
rates, it is. considerably higher than the other substances 
mentioned above. Bran generally sells above its real 
value for fattening. Distillery offals are of varied 
quality, and from recent improvements in the manu- 
facturing of spirits are now of much less value as an 
article of feeding; their weight is also a barrier to 
profitable and extended use. ‘The most important part 
of the subject remains to be discussed, viz., the relative 
values of different substances employed in the fattening 
of cattle and sheep. An experiment which I made 
with the greatest care, and the results of which appear 
in the Transactions of the East Lothian Agricultural 
Society, may perhaps be regarded as contributing some- 
thing to a settlement of this question. I may also state 
that, though I cannot give to the Society as full details 
of the experiments which I have made since that time, 
yet the whole of my experiments since have confirmed 


the results, and [ have uniformly acted upon them in 
my general practice. In this view, the experiments, 
though made a good many years ago, may perhaps be 
regarded as on this account the more valuable. 

(To be continued.) 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Bortna InsrRumenTs: Sandy Soil. Any large ironmonger will 
supply you or procure them for you ; Mapplebeck and Lowe, 
of Birmingham, for instance, 

Burnina Cray: Sandbach. We have had no experience; but 
there has been ample experience of the advantage of the plan. 
See Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ; Vol. iti, 323 ; 
iv. 267; v. 12,113; vii 142, 245, 297; viii 46, 77, 317. 

Cuatxino: W CJ. Your question has untortuoately arrived 
too late for a detailed answer this week ; but, in the meantime, 
we refer you to the Notice in column a, page 734, where you 
will see that your inquiry had already received attention. 

Fuax: Sub. Read T. K. Short’s sixpenny book ; or wait ull our 
next volume, and we will give you a paper on the culture of 
each of our farm crops in succession, 

Horses: J K Lewis. ‘ Stable Economy,” by J. Stuart, V.S. 

MANGOLD WorzeL: GH, To use them instead of Swedes 
would, at this season, make the sheep fall back, If you give 
Beans with them, instead of Oats, the Jaxative tendency of the 
watery root migh+ be more effectually checked, 

ManvrRING : Inquirer. The constant use of quick-lime in com- 
post with tne earth of beadlands—for use broadcast over 
Grass-land, cannot balance the loss which such lands, as ordi- 
narily treated, sustain Probably the best way to ascertain if 
Grass-lands require lime is to try a small portion for a year 
or two, before the general dressing is inteaded, 

Mant : Mayo Sub. The specimen sent containe much lime, and 
will doubtless prove a useful top-dressing. You may apply 
almost any quantity usefully on peat—L00 cart-loads per acre, 

Ponp-mup: L C K. It may be ured as the basis of composts. 
Mixed with salt, gypsum, guano, or dung, it may be used 
beneficially on Grass and arable lands. There is no need for 
leaving it longer than a single winter, 

Poor CLays : Cantab We know no work specifically on this 
class of soils. See an article on the subject at page 60%. 

Saut : You may add salt to the dung-heap at the rate of 2 ewt. 
or 3 cwt, to the quantity intended for ove acre of land, It is 
not injurious to the Potatves. Skirviug's Swede, Orange 
Globe Mangold Wurzcl, Jersey Cattle Parsnip, are the best 
sorts of seed,—A bushel will weigh probably about 70 lbs. or 
$0 lbs. We speak from judgment of the weight of a cart- 
load. They may be put on frosty Turnips; they often are, 
but should have hay with them. Dorset sheep and lambs 
may be folded on Turnips so long as ordinary weather laste. 

SHEEP SEIZED WITH GIDDINESS: Sub. We are very much disposed 
to think there must be some connection between the Sow 
Tbistles and the disease, although we cannot recollect any 
similar instance, and are unable to find any analysis of the 
Thistle that will assist our hypothesis. W. C. S. 

*,* Communications reaching town after Wednesday, cannot be 
answered till the following week. 


SParkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Nov. 30, 

Vegetables are abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes and 
Pine-apples are quite equal to the demand, Oranges and 
Lemons are plentiful. Pears are still received from the Con- 
tinent. Filberts are dearer. Carrots and Turnips are good in 
quality, and so are Potatoes. The latter are rather dearer, 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the demand, 
Mushrooms are stillscarce. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, 
Pelargoniums, Camellias, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Tulips, 
Dahlias, Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, and Roses, 


FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per lb., 4a to 6s Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
@rapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,38 to 6s | Almonds, per peck, 68 

— Portugal, p. lb., 8d tols — sweet, per lb., 2s to 3s 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s Walnuts, p. 100, ls to 2s 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s — p. bush., 12s to 248 
Apples, deasert,p. beh,3s6d to 8s Nuts, Barcelona, p. bushy, 208 
kitchen, do., 386d to6s to 22s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 28 — Brazil, p. bsh., 122 to 14s 
per 100, 6s to 10s Filberts, per 100 1bs., 60s to 658 
Lemons, per dvz., 1s to 28 


VEGETABLES, 

Brussels Sprouts, per hf. sieve, ; Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 

1s 6d to 2s Garlic, per lb.,4d to 8a 
Cabbages, per'doz., 6d toils Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
Greens, p. doz. bunches, 1s 6d sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 

to 2s 6d Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
Cauliflowers; p. doz., 1s to 4s Cos, p. score, Is to ls 6d 
Broccoli, p:doz.bundl,6 sto 10s | Endive, per score, Isto 1s 64 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d mall Salads, p,. punn,2d to8d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 1008 Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 48 

— per cwt., 3s to 58 Red Beet, per doz., 6d to 1s 

—  per’bush., 1# 6d to 286d Mushrooms, p: pot., 1s3d to 1s6d 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, Isto 28 Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Leeks, per bunch, ld to 2d Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s 'to'2a 
Celery, :p. bundle, 9d to 1s 6d — Roots,p. bdle., 9d tols 
Carrots, per doz.,2s to'5s Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to4d 
Spinach, p. half sieve,6d to 1s Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Onions, p. bunch, 4d to6d Watercress, p.l2bunch., 6dtodd 

— Spanish, p, doz., 1s 6d'to 48 


SMITHFIELD, Monpbay, Nov. 25. 

We have a large supply of Beaets. Trade is dull, and lower 
prices are taken, although a fair clearance is effected, the 
weather being good. There is by no means a brisk sale for 
Sheep, but the number being small late quotations are main- 
tained. Trade is hardly so good for Calves. Our foreign 
supply consists af 793 Beasts, 1080 Sheep, and 102 Calves. 

Perst.of8lba—s d 8 Perst.of 8ibs—s d 3 d 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6to8 8 

fords, dsc. ... 8 8$t03 10} DittoShorn .., ~ we 
Best Short-horns 3 4—38 6| Ewesd&2dquality 3 0—3 
2d quality Beasts 2 6—% 0| DittoShorn ... «. — « 
Best Downs and Lambs ve es 

Half-breds ...310—4 2| Calves... .. «. 2 
Ditto Shorn... ... — «». | Piga 
Beasts, 4343; Sheep and Lambs, 24,420 ; 

Fripay, Nov. 29. 

Trade is about the same as on Monday for choicest Beasts, 
but hardly so good for inferior kinds. Several of the latter re- 
main unsold. The supply of Sheep exceeds the demand, 
prices are rather lower except for the best qualities. Calves 
are more plentiful, trade is slow at Monday’s quotations. Our 
foreign supply consists of 310 Beasts, 2080 Sheep, 199 Calves, 
and 20 Pigs, We have 85 Milch Cows from the home counties. 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 4103 8 

fords, &c. ... 83 6to8 10| Ditto Shorn - 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 6 | Ewes & 2d quality 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 0| Ditto Shorn 
Best Downs and Lambs .., vent eee ons 

Half-breds ..,310—4 2/| Calves ... w 2 8—38 10 


i ‘33 10 
we eee BD Om 4 0 
Calves, 131; Pigs, 390. 


20-8 2 


HOPS.—Faipay, Nov. 29, 
Messrs, PATTENDEN and Smirs report that there is a steady - 
trade doing in coloury Ho vs. and prices firm, 


HAY.—Pes vvauv vf oo I rasses. 
SmyruFieip, Nov, 28, 
Prime Meadow Hay 70s to 75s , Clover 
Inferior ditto... 60 65 | Second cut 
Rowen .., «6. 55 65 | Straw 
New Hay oop 


708 to 808 


- 


CuMBEBLAND Market, Nov. 28, 


Prime Meadow Hay 70s to75s | Inferior ... 65sto 728 


+e tee 


Ditto Shorn aaa BRS kg, conte sh ARI 
Beasts, 1037; Sheep aud Lamba, 5970; Calves, 313; Pigs, 510, 


(Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 | New Clover -_-_ — 
New Hay —_ — | Straw sa 24 28 
Old Clover 78 = 84 JosHva BAKER, 


COAL MARKET.—Faiway, Nov. 29. 
Hollywell, 158.; Eden Main, 14s. 6d,; Wallsend Heaton, 
14s. 6d.; Wallsend Haswell, 15s, 9d. to 168,; Wallsend 
Stewart’s, 15s. 9d,; Wallsend Tees, 15s, 94.— Ships at 
market, 256, 


soe nee 
wee 


POTATOES.—Sovuruwark, Nov. 25, 

The Committee report that since the last repo t, owing to 
contrary wiods, the arrivals bave been limited, which enabled 
salesmen to realise the highest quotations Present prices :— 
York Reyents, per ton, 80s. to 90s.; Scotch do., 55s, to 70s, ; 
Wisbeach do., 65s, to 75s. ; French, 65s. to 708, ‘ 


MARK LANE, 

Monpay, Nov. 25.—The supply of Wheat by land-carriage 
samples from Essex and Kent this morning was moderate ; 
fine qualities obtained the rates of this day se’nnight, but some 
of the cold and inferior descriptions remaived unsold at a late 
hour. Business in foreign was very limited, and its value re-~ 
mains unaltered.—The prices of Barley, Beans, Peas, and 
Oats are the same as last quoted, but the inquiry for either is 
less active, 

PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 

Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White 
fine selected runs .,.dittv 
— Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White 
Foreign 
Barley, grind. & distil., 22s to 24s,..Chev 
Foreign,...Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
Scotch and Lincolnshire 


8 6. 
44—4A7 
43—48 
46—5z 


36—50 
28—32 
19-24 


20—24 
17—21 
18 —22 
. |25—27 
26—28 
a8—44 
24-3 

27—29 
y|27—z9 


£ 
Beans, Mazagan 
Pigeon ....s00 
HF ONCIZD sis. cevscevevads eaed vesvns Small 
Peas, white, Essex and Keut 
Maple.... .30s to 328... 


_ Lougpod 

Egyptian|21—22 
Suffolk.,./28—31 
Foreign |25—33 
Yellow... 


Norfolk |30—36 
Per sack|29—34 


36—40 
30 —36 
18—24 


Flour, best marks, delivered... per sack 
Suffolk ditto 


Flour,13175sks; Wheat, | Barley. Malt. ) Oats. | Beans, 
5273brls| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qvrs. 
3337 8890 |.3667 | 920 295 

_— 20 — | 7349 _— — 
Foreign 8684 5162 8926 40 | 3173 
Fripay, Nov. 29, — The arrivals of all grain this week 
have been moderate. This morning’s market was very thinly 
attended, and the English Wheat left over from Monday was 
only partly disposed of, the terms being barely equal to those 
of that day. Business in foreign was limited, but holders are 
very firm.—The middling qualities of English Barley are 
neglected, but other descriptions and foreigu meet a fair sale. 
—Beans and Peas are unaltered in value —Our quotations for 
Oats are fully supported.—Flour is in woderate demand only, 
but prices are unaltered.—A small business has been done 1 
floating cargoes of Wheat at late rates; for Galatz Maize a 

trifling advance is insisted upon, 

ABBIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Qrs, 
2610 


Peas 
Qrs. 
423 


Flour. 
2080 sacks 
750 


4410 — bris. 

Rye. ; Beans, | Peas, 
293 Td\298 5d 
2810 |s0 6 


Qrs. 
4990 530. 
6970 3090 
WHEAT. (Basler. Oars, 
AVEBAGES. ——_ |—— 
Oct. 19.5... D 
— 26 te. 


39s10d| 24s 2d|16s 74/263 74 
16 25 (1 


Aggreg. Aver. 29° 0 }28 7 
Duties on Fo- | ———— — 


reign Grain 10 1 16/1 | & Ol]% © 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. y 
Paces, Oct. 19.)Ocr. 26.) Nov. 2., Nov, 9. Nov. 16..NOv. 23, 


403 5d 
40 2 
39 11 
39 11 
39 10 
39 9 


SEEDS,.—Noy. 25. ss 
50sto 54s | Coriander, per owt, ...14s— 21s 
Mustard, white,p.busi.t — 6 
brown'do. s.10. 7— 10 
Rape, per last .,.--s24l)—260. 
Cakes, Lindseed,p.1000...82,15s" 
— — foreign,p.ton, 61.158 
— Rape, foreign, do., 3. 
Tares, per bush... 3s\0d—5s 


Canary, per qr. 
Caraway, per cwt. ... 
Hempseed, per qr. ...4 — #5 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 — 44 
Clover, red, p. cwt....— 
— foreigu,do. — 
— white, do. 

— foreign,do. — 


Livexpoon, Fray, Nov. 22.—At; our market to-day the 
tone of the Wheat trade disappointed in some degree the an~ 
ticipations of holders, millers being on the reserve, Ofcourse 
the transactions in any description of English, Irish, or fo! 
Wheat were upona limited scale, and Tuesday’s rates scarc 
sustained. French Flour maintained late prices, bat in 
little business was done, Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas ap- 
peared to remain as described on Tuesday. Oats and 
were in moderate request, the former fully supporting, 
latter hardly realising the extreme rates of Tuesday. 

Corn commands a steady inquiry, American yellow 

30s. per qr.m—TvEsDax, Nov. 26.—The aspect of trade at our 
Corn Exchange this morning evinced no lively feature inany 
ofits departments, With the exception of a few parcels of © 
Wheat taken for Ireland, the transactions in any description 
were very limited in amount, and although we are scarcely 
warranted in reducing our quotations, prices were decidedly in 
favour of buyers. Malting Barley receded ls. per qr.; grind- 
ing samples were the turn dearer. Malt steady, Beans and — 
Peas in slow request, and the former easier to purchase, Oats 
were held at an adyauce of 1d. per 45 |bs., which was parti: 
paid. Oatmeal firm, at late quotations, Present prices: 
Wheat, English red, per 70 lbs., 5s. 7d. to 6s. 3d,; white, 
6s, 0d. to 6s, 6d, Barley, Scotch and Irish, per 60 lbev, 33, 0d 
to 3s. 3d. Malt, Englisb, per qr. pale, 50s. to 558. Oats, 
English and Scotch, per 45 lbs., 28. 9d, to 3s. Od, Beans, 
English, per qr., 278. to3ls, Peas, do, do,, 29s. to 31s, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


PLCUGRING SEASON —THE TWO GUINEA 
PLOUGH! Cheapest in the world. Made to suit the 
times. Warranted. The Wediake Chaff cutter, surpassed by 
none; warranted to stand 2) years and upwards. The Grass 
Mowing Machine; the New Dibber, outdoing all others; the 
Metallic Churn and American ditto, Very liberal discount for 
cash, to meet the times.—118, I’enchurch-street, Mark-lane. 
Actual mannfacturers. 
| eek? GENERAL LAND DRAINAGE AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 12 and 13 Vict. c. 91. 
With limited Liability to Shareholders. 
Capital—£100,000, in Shares of £20 each, 
Directors, 

Henny Ker Seymer, Esq., M.P , Hanford, Dorset—Chairman. 
Joun VILLiERS SHELLEY, Esq, Maresfield Park, Sussex— 
Deputy- Chairman 

William Cubitt, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster 
Henry Currie, Esq , M.P., West Horsley, Surrey 
Thomas Edward Dicey, Bsq., Claybrook Hall, Lutterworth 
William Fisher Hobbs, Exq., Boxted Lodge, Colchester 
Edward John Autchins, Esq., M.P., Eaton-square, London 
Samnel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., Great George-street 
Francis Pym, Bsq., The Hassells, Biggleswade, Beds, 
Colonel George Alexander Reid, M.P., Balstrode Park, Bucks, 
William Tice, Esq., P.R.S., Lowndes-square, London 
William Wilshere, Esq., The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Currie & Co., 29, Cornhill, London, 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, and Drake, Parliament-street, 
Messrs, Hoddings, Townsend, and Lee, Salisbury, 
Central Engineers and Surveyors. 

Messrs, J. Bailey Denton and Heury Drake, 

(Assisted by eminent Local Surveyors), 

Secretary. 

WILiram CuirroaD, Esq. 

Temporary Offices—No. 46, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


The Powers of the Company enable the owner of a Limited 
Interést in Land, by a cheap and simple process, to carry out 
every kind of permanent Improvement thereon, either by the 
application of his own or,the Company’s funds, secured by a 
terminable yearly charge on the Inheritance ; but the absolute 
owner of the freehold may enter into any agreement with the 
Company for the exercise of any of its powers, machinery, or 
resources, 

The powers of the Company may be thus enumerated :— 

1. To execute all works of Drainage (including Outfalls 
through adjoining Estates), Irrigation, Reclaiming, Enclosing, 
and otherwise improving Laud. 

2. To erect Farm Homesteads, and other Buildings necessary 
for the cultivation of land. 

3, To execute Improvements, under contract, with Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Local Boards of Health, Corporations, Trus- 
tees, and other public bodies. 

4, To purchase Lands eapable of Improvement, and fettered 
by restrictions of Bntail, and having executed the necessary 
works, to resell them with a title communicated by the Com- 


PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
(OOM aS or tHe NUMBER For SATURDAY 
LAST, NOVEMBER 23, OF 


THE ATHENAUM, 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AN. FOREIGN LITE RATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 

Thirty-two large Quarto Pages. 
Reviews or wirn Extracts rrom 
The Era of the Cesars. [L’Mre | History of David Copperfield. 
des Cesars ] By M.A. Romiecu. By C. Dickens, 
Antholog tor 1782. [Antho- | The Fortune- Hunter: A Novel, 
logie, &c.J By F. Schiller. By Mrs, Mowatt. 
Annals of Highland Clans./ Adventures of Peter the 
Edited by T. Smibert, Whaler. By W.H. Kingston, 
Episodes of Insect Life, How to make Home Unhealthy. 


Original Papers.—*“Crazed:” A Poem, by Sydney 
Yeodys—Catalogues of British Museum—Expedition to 
Central Africa. 

Our Weekly Gossip.— The Laureateship — People’s 
Colleges—Patent Laws—Utility of the Census—Excursion 
Trains and the Industrial Exhibition—Leipsic Book Cata- 
logue Original MS. of ‘“ Waverley”—Death of Schwab, 
the Germav Poet—Literary Honours in Denmurk—Ame. 
rican Scientific Assoeiation—Communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Pany’s Act. 

The terms on which the remaining Shares will be allotted are 
& deposit of 11, per Share, with a liability to be called on for the 
remaining amount by Instalments nor exceeding 21. 10s, per 
Share, at no closer intervals than 3 montns, Not more than 
10. per Share is likely to be called tor during the next two 


years. The liability of every Shareholder is clearly limited to 
the amount of his Subserip ion, 
Application for further information, or for allotment of 
Shaves, may be made to the Directors, Solicitors, or Secretary. 
Witeram CurerorD, Secretary. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. ~To be SOLD, a 
‘Set from the commencement, in 1841, to the end of 1849. 


All well bound, and in perfect condition.—Address, J. M., 
‘Office of this Paper, 


Ba SS eee 
‘Preparing for publication, anew edition, with Illustrations, of the 
N ATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By the late Rev. Ginpert Wuitr, M.A. With a brief 
Memoir of the Author, and Ex:racts from his Diary and Corre. 
spondence. Edited by THomas RELL, Sec. R.S., &c.; Professor 
of Zoology in King’s College, London. 

London: Jonn VAN Vooast, 1, Paternoster-row. 


NEWS, NEWS, NEWS.—The best, cheapest, and 

largest Newspaper in the World.—LLOYD’S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER contains 60 large columas of the: 
iatest intelligence from ali parts of the Globe, price only Three- 
pence, postage free. Send Three Postage: Stamps to BE, Lioyp, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy 85 a sample. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 

DROPSY.—Extract of a letter from Mrs, Leedhum, of 
Leamington, dated October 15, 185):—‘‘To Professor Hottoway. 
Sir,—It is with gratitude that I write to inform you of the won- 
derful Cure effected in myself, by taking your Pills, for a severe 
case of Dropsy. The diseace appeared about five years 
since, and notwithstanding the various remedies I tried, and 
the different medical men I consulted, all seemed unable to 
check its progress, At last I was so much swollen that I could 
scarcely walk; at this crisis I commenced taking your in- 
valuable Pills, by means of which, and strict attention to your 
printed instructions, I am now perfectly cured,”—Sold by all 
Druggists ; and at Professor HotLoway’s Establishment, 
244, Swand, London. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
“NORTON’S” 

(CAMOMILE PILLs are confidently recommended 


_ 48 a4 simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer ‘from 
Undigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints. 
They act as a powerful tonic and xentle aperient, imparting 


strength to the stomach, and composure to the nenvous system, | best writers, on Domestic Economy, Education, Sanitary 


Yorkshire Journals, averaging 5000 copies, or 20,000 readers, 


before a great portion of the community. A specimen copy 
forwarded ow receipt of five stamps. 


spacious Saloon is attached, where Noveities, Works of Art, &c, 
mnay be exhibited free trom charge. 


Florists, wc., and is therefore a valuable medium for Seedsmen 
and Ploriculturista, 


f 
done GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY. 


Mr. HENFREY. 
Gardeners in the country. 


Societies. — Proceedings of the Royal — Geographical — 
Ethnological — Zoological — Linnean —Aorticuitural—Sta- 
tistical—S)ro-Egyptian—Society of Arts—Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects—Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Fine Arts.—British Institution (Copies of the Old Masters) 
—Exbibition of Moderna Art—Report of Select Committee 
on the National Gallery, 

#ilne-Art Gossip.— Destruction of an Ancient Church— 
Excavations of Pompeii—Tunnel under the Neva—Foreign 
Archzological Discoveries. 

Music and tue Drama.—Grand National Concerts 
Concerts at St Martin’s Hall—Sadiers’ Wells Theatre (The 
Duchess of Malfi)—Haymarket, 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—New Amateur 
Musical Association—Jullien’s Concerts—The Berlia Choir 
—Mori’s Opera “ Ginevra dell’ Almieri”—Music in Naples. 

Miscellanea, — G@ailhabaud’s “ Architecture ” — Kestora- 
tions in the Tower— Fine Spinning—Electro-Magnetic 
Passenver Index. 

Order tae Athemazum of any Bookseller. 


Shontly will be published, in lange foloscap 8vo, 32 pages, 
price Twopence, No. I. of 
H“AMILIAR THINGS: A CYCLOPASDIA of 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, being USHFUL IN- 
FORMATION POPULARLY ARRANGED, Illustrated with 
Woodeuts, How common is it to Speak of ours being an 
inquiring age, and yet how much more common to meet with 
people well informed in Greek and Latin, who are almost 
igoorant of the origin and history of the thivugs about them. 
For instance, we sit at breakfast, and are conrent to enjoy the 
comforts around us without knowing, or perhaps caring to 
know, anythiog of their history. Now, to give such popular 
information on familiar things asshall be acceptable to readers 
of all ages and conditions is the aim and purpose of this work ; 
aud it is hoped that it will supply a want, not hitherto felt in 
any yreat degree, because we have been content with an exte- 
rior knowledge of ourselves and the articles we have in daily 
use. Perhaps, also, it may be as well to say that this book is 
not intended to superaede the use of larger and more complete 
Encyclopsedias ; neither is it intended to embrace ail subjects ; 
but it is designed simply to bring into a small and conyeuient 
compass such knowledge of common and familiar things as 
has not heretofore been treated of in works of greater pre- 
tension, 


London: Hatt, Virvus, and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row ; and 
all Booksellers, 


pee LEEDS TIMES, price 42d., or 5s, per quarter, 


is one of the largest, best, and most extensively circulated 


Published every Saturday, at the Oflice, Biiggate, Leeds. 
Advertisements, if not inserted in its columns, tail to come 


In connexion with this Office (its situation being central), a 


. In December will be published, in 8vo, 

N IMPROVED SYsTEM OF FARM BOOK. 

KEEPING; in which will be found Weekly statements of 
all the Proceedings of the Year, regarding the Management of 
the Land; Team and Task Work; Cost of Daily and Yearly 
Labour; Sale and Purchase of Live Stock, Bree ding, and 
Stall-fed Cattle; Rotations of Crops ; Disposal of Farm Pro.« 
duce; Hops, Flax, and Felling of Coppice ; the Orchard, Dairy, 
and Charges of Harvest; Payments and Receip s; Diary of 
House Expenses; Cash and Kunning Accounts with Tradeg- 
men, appertaining to the Work in Hand. Convaining Separate 
Accounts for the different Labours of the Farm, from which 
the Tenant may select whatever especially suits his purpose is 
thus enabling the Farmer to ascertain, in a most simple man- 
ber, the exact state of his converns. With an Appendix of 
Weights and Measures, and Usefal Tables for calculating the 
Expense of Dibbling, Hoeing, Draining, Ditching, Reaping, 
Mowing, and all sorts of Task Work. 

By the Aurhor of “‘ Bririsa HusBanpry.” 
London: Loneman, BROWN, GREEN. and LONGMANS, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 92 Wood Engravings, 
Price 6s. 6d., 
[ LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By W. ©. Taynor, LL.D. 

From the British Magazine.—‘ This is an elegant and well 
executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald—‘ A valuable and indispens« 
able accession to the library of every Biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to'the 
Critieal Study of the Scriptures,—*« Nearly 300 texts of Scrip. 
ture are more or less explained in this elegantly-executed 
volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting.” 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In crown 8vo, 43. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for 
the Work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOME. 
~ TRY; with Explanatory Appendix and Supplementary 
Propositions for Exercise, Adapted for the Use of Schools, or 
for Self-instruction, 

By W. D. Cooxey, A.B., Author of the “ History of Maritime 
and Toland Discovery,” “ The Negro-land of the Arabs,” &c. 

“The editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

‘* Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the 
steps of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the 
volume of the work as well as the labour of the student, Pre- 
fixed to the Elements are some remarks on the study of mathe. 
matics, as valuable for the elegance of their style as for the 
Correctness of their reasoning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, 

*‘ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared,” —Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and dis- 
cerning attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily sur- 
passed.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“* Will be found of considerabie value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: being a 
KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the use 
of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 

WHITTAKER and Co., London. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s, cloth, 
LXER ODOC TION PO” BOTA N Y. 
By Professor Linpury, Ph.D., F.R,S,, Professor of Botany 
in University College, London, &c, 4th Edition, with Correc- 
tions and numerous Additions, 
It has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in 
which it is found at the present day. In doing so, he has 
added so very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially 
in what relates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the 
present Edition may be considered, in those respects, anew work. 
By the same Author, 
THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE. 8vo, 12s, 


The Lpeps Times circulates extensively amongst Gardeners, 


Now ready, Part 11, price 2s 6d.,'0 


Conducted by Messrs. Moonz and AvrgEs. Botany : 


With contributions from the best practical 


Illustrated with highly finished Woodcuts and Plates. 
Also, Part 1, price 7d., of 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
FLORA MEDICA. 8vo, 18s. 


London: Loneman. Brown, Gren, and Lonemans. 


SECOND EDITIONREVISED, AND ENLARGED, 
Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
()RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 
their History and Management, By the Rev. Epmunp 
Saun Drxon, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick, 
The Birds treated of are 


Domestic Fowl in |The Musk Duck The Golden and Sil. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. Edited by 


G. W. Jounson, Hsq., Conductor of the “ Cottage Gardener,” | ‘The Spanish Fowl 
&e., aided. by Messrs, BraTon, EBRINGTON, FIsH, APPLEBY, 
Bagnes, and WEAVER. 
a handsome 8vo volume of 800 pages. 


The work, when completed, wili form 


W. S. Oxgr/and Co,, Amen-corner, London, 


Now Ready, price ls. 6d. Halficloth, 1s, Paper wrapper, 
Vols, I. and II, have been reprinted, 
THR FamiLy Economist contains Original Articles by the 


Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d. or 2s, 9d, each, by A. Wizzoveney | Reform, Cottage Gardening and Farming, Social Sketches, 


and Co., late B, G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, | Moral Tales, ‘ Family Secrets,’ and valuable Household Recipes, 


and nearly all Medicine Vendors. 


mot be persuaded to purcha+e an imitation. 


Caution. —Be sure to.ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and, do STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER 


HE BLOOD.—Our bodies have been entirely formed | Stories ie complete m Twelve Numbers, at 2d. each, or in i wo 
Gre now forming, and will continue to be built up during life | Volumes, neat boards, 1s. each. 


fromthe blood. What the sap is to the tree the blood is to the animal 


NIGHTS. The First Series of these popular Children’s 


frame; andinasmuch as the strength and verdure of a tree are de= A BOX OF BOOKS FOR A SHILLING! The 


pendant on the moisture derived From the root, the health and vigour 
of the body are indispensably connected with a pure and free circula- 


tion of this important fluid. It is this that must feed the flame of SECOND SERIES OF STORIES FOR SUMMER 


-ewistence ; and unless its replentshments are freely and purely com- 
municated, the vital fire becomes clouded, burns dimly, and is ulti- 
mately extinguished.” The grund objvet is to keep this precious fluid 
(the blood) in a pure ana healthy state, for without this purity, disease 


will show itself in some way or other. AC 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
It is universally admitted that this medicine will purify the 
blood better than any other, and will conquer any disease, 
None are genuine unless the words “ PaKR’s LIFE PILLS” 
arein Waite Lerrers on a Rep Gkounp, on the Government 


correct account of Domestic Expenditure and Income 5 also for 
‘stamp, pasred round each box; also the fac-simile of the sig-| showing what each item of Expenditure amounts to in the 
mature of the Proprietors, “'T, ROBERTS aud Co,, Crane-| whole year. Adapted for_any year, and for beginning at any 
time in the year, 


ourc, Fleet-streer, London,” on the directions.—Soid in boxes 
Aatls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and tamily packets at lls. each, by all 
Tespectable medicine vendors throughout the world. 


all Booksellers, 


above Stories are also sold in elegant Boxes, price 1s. each, 


DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS, price 3a, monthly. No. I, 
THE SEA-KINGS, 
is now ready, 
MADALAINE TUBE AND HER BLIND BROTHER, 
hvistmas Story for Children, will be published at-Christmas, 


Just published, price Sixpence, gE 
HE WORKING-MAN’S HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK for Fifty-two Weeks. A simple plan for keeping a 


By the Editors of the ‘‘ Family Economist,” | h 
Londoa: GroomBripGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by 


The Malay Fowl 
NEW VOLUME. The Pheasant Malay] Goose 
TH FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vol. III. (1850) is) the Game Fowl 
The Mute Swan 

The Canada Goose 
The Egyptian, or 


and may be ordered of all booksellers, 


general 


The Grey China ver Hamburgh 
The Guinea Fowl 


Goose Fowla 
The White Fronted| The Cuckoo Fowl 


The Speckled Dork-| or Laughing Goose|The Blue Dun Fowl 


ings The Wigeon The Lark-crested 
The Cochin-China |The Teal and its Fow! 
Fowl congeners The Poland Fowl 


The White China /Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

Fowl The Tame Duck The Silky and Negro 
The Domestic Goose} Fowls 

The Bernicle Goose | The Frizzled or 

The Brent Goose Friesland Fowls 

The Turkey 

Cape Goose The Pea Fowl 

*“ This book is the best and most modern authority that can 


be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”—Stir- 
ling Observer. 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 1s. 10d. 


LAzeus FOR THE HERBARIUM, 


CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Classes, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 


OF 
PROFESSOR. LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted 


into THe HEeRBarium. 


Price 3d., or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst Cottage 


Tenantry, delivered anywhere in Lofdon, on a Post-office 
order being sent to the Publisher, Jams MarTruews, at the 
Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


[iy COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF GARDEN 


OPERATIONS. 


By JosePH Paxton, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devon« 


shire, d&c. &e. 
Reprinted from the GaRDENER’s CHRONICLE; aboye 58,000 
ave already been sold. 
London: J. Marruews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand ; 


——SS— 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE AND 


GRAY, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the 


grat HC Ta 


Peach House, 
30 by 16 feet. 80 by 16 feet. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr, 
Joun Snaw Lerau, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
pbuilding and heating. 


ORMSON, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Brecting and Heating 
pleasure in giving the following 


45 by 20 ft. 


Fraser.—‘ I have much pleasure in expressing my enti 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to t 
I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


AND 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 


(ERECTED FoR JOHN Suaw Leran, Ese., Luton Hoo.) 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


CHELSEA, 


every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below. 


re satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
he best of my knowledge, thereis not a more complete range of glass in the country, as regards both 
I shall have much pleasure in answering ar 

(Signed.) 


[Nov. 30."\ 
BROWN, 


They have much, 


ZEA 
Z it Ht | yi 


Libba 
Wdeeed 


Vinery, Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft. 30 by 16 ft. 
I may also state that my honoured employer, 


any references you may please to direct. 
‘James Fasex, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


GQ MITHETELD CLUB PRIZE CATTLE SHOW 
and EXHIBITION of IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, ROOTS, 
&c., commences TUESDAY Morning, and closes FRIDAY 
Evening, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th December. Bazaar, King- 
street, Portman-square. The arrangements this year are upon 
@ more extended scale, and marked by the usual attention to 
the comfort of Visitors, thereby enabling Ladies to view this 
National Exhibition with facility. 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 


eetesecsassess) 
sssecresecenees 
<9 O55 $$ 54 


C2 
SO 
OX) 
SS SNS 
« FeneetaResacatetatecece . 


Galvan. 
ised, 

2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide .., 7d. per yd. 
2-inch ,, strong Ss Coote. deca eke 
2-inch ,, extra strong ,, 
g-inch ,, light s 

lg-inch ,, strong a 

lg-inch ,, extrastrong,, conte oe 11 x, 

All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices. 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 

Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 


Japanned 
Tron. 
5d.per yd. 

64 


” 


»”» 


QT i os iVSBor 

(( HARLES}D.YOUNG anp COMP 

W. anv C. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &e., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON ; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH ; 

22, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL ; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &e. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where 1\s Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins. high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s.; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., ls. 6d. per lineal yard. 

Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 

Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins. wide 
Do, of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins, wide o- ee 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard. 

This Netting is also admivably adapted for Pheasantriee and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in muny instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net. C, D. Y. and Co. have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpeony per lineal yard. 

©. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at ls. is eaual to 2} 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense. 

C.D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
end WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


-- £315 0 


TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will sell 

by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew Lane, on FRIDAY, 
Dec. 6, a first-rate Collection of DUTCH BULBS, consisting 
of the Finest Double and Single Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jon- 
guils, Crocus, Tulips, Gladioius, &c. Standard and Dwarf 
Roses, comprising Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, &c. 
A selected assortment of American Plants and Ornamental 
Trees, &c. May be viewed the morning of Sale,—Catalogues 
had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, Leytonstone, Essex. 


FINAL SALE.—TO GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are in- 


atructed by Mr J. Smith to submit to an unreserved Sale 
by Auction on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Dalston, Middle- 
sex, on WEDNESDAY, December 11th, 1850, and following 
day, at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, the remaining valuable 
NURSERY STOCK, consisting of Evergreens, Ornamental 
Trees, &c. A capital Propagating House, Hot-water Pipe, 
Slate Tank, Boiler, &c.; the erection of three large Sheds, 
with Tiles, Bricks, Woodwork, Wc. ; also a first-rate Van, 
Iron Roller, Carpenter’s Bench; Ladders, Wheelbarrows, 
Handbarrows, Water Pots, Tanks, Propagating Glasses, Hand 
Lights, Matted Lights, W&e. ; together with upwards of 100 
sacks of Ash-leaved Kidney, York Regents, Seedling, and other 
Potatoes; with a quantity of Flower-pots, Rotten Dung, 
Garden Tools, and sundry effects.—May be viewed, and Cata- 
logues had, prior to the Sale, on the premises ; of the principal 
Seedsmen; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

EXTENSIVE SALE OF NURSERY STOCK, SEEDS, &e. 
To Noblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and Public Companies 
engaged in Planting. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS have re- 
ceived instructions to submit for unreserved Sale by 
Auction, on the premises, at Hill and Sidford, and Southamp- 
ton Nurseries, abcut the middle of December, the very valuable 
and extensive Stock of Fruit and Forest Trees ; Evergreens, 
Coniferz, American Plants, and Deciduous Shrubs ; Green- 
house, Stove, aud Herbaceous Plants; Agricultural, Gardea, 
and Flower Seeds ; Bulbs, Roots, &. ; and every other article 
in the trade, for which “‘ Page’s Nurseries” have been so highly 
celebrated. Also a Four-wheeled Chaise, Carts, and Horses, 
Utensils, and Implements of Trade, The day of Sale, with 
further particulars, will be advertised next week, and Cata- 
logues, which are in preparation, may then be had at 57, above 
Bar, Southampton ; the principal Inns in the neighbourhood ; 
of the Seedsmen in London, and of the Auctioneers, Leyton- 
stone, Essex.—N.B. The valuable Freehold Premises, com- 
prising a capital Dwelling-house in the above Bar-street, South- 
ampton, with an extensive range of Greenhouses, Srores, Out- 
buildings, and Nursery Grounds, in the rear, extending to 
Portland-terrace, are for Sale, by private Contract.—Particu- 
lars may be had, on application, to Witx1am Brooks, Account- 
ant and Estate Agent, 24, Portland-street, Southampton, 


ee BE SOLD BY AUCTION, at the large rooms 
of Messrs. HEaRD and WATEINS, 26, Conduit-street, Bond- 
street, on THURSDAY, Dec. 5, and FRIDAY, Dec. 6, 
200 CAMELLIAS; 700 HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, in 
Standard and Dwarf, Weepers and Climbers ; Ornamental 
Shrubs ; Dutch Roots, including Selected Hyacinths Crocuses 
in variety, Named Tulips, Crown Imperials, Ranunculus, Ane- 
mones, &ec. we. 


BATTERSEA, SURREY. ; 

R. D. A. RAMSAY will sell by Auction, on the 
jt premises, Claremont Nursery, near the ‘‘ Duchess of 
York,” Battersea-fields, on TUESDAY, December 34, 1850, at 
12 o’clock, the VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK, comprising 
fine specimen Arbor-vite ; Laurestinus, well set with bloom ; 
Yews, Portugal and Common Laurel, Box, Auracaria, &c. ; 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; together with an assortment of 
American Plants, Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Roses, 
and other Nursery Stock.—May be viewed prior to sale, Cata- 
logues had on the _ premises; at the “Duchess of York,” 
Battersea-fields; and of the Auctioneer, Brompton Nursery, 
Fulham-road, Brompton, London. 


O BE LEY, A RESIDENCE and FARM, suited 

to the occupation of a gentleman. The House and build- 

ings have been recently erected, and are of a superior descrip- 

tion. The farm contains about 190 acres of excellent land, half 

arable.—For particulars, apply to Mr. FitzHeRBeRT, Monk’s- 
Kirby, Rugby. 


Kirby, ug Oy ee eee 
Pe RE WATER raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas or Water. Drawiage and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN Rox and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
neers : Office, 70, Strand, London. 


K NOW THYSELF! was the axiom of the 

Heathen Philosopher. To acquire this knowledge, and 
to profit by it, is manifestly the duty of every Christian.—Pro- 
fessor BLENKINSOP, who has devoted a life to tracing the 
workings of the mind in the lineaments of the hand-writing, 
continues to receive from all classes, philosophers, peers, 
literary persons, and divines of every denomination, the most 
flattering testimonials of success in this original art. Address, 
by letter, with the writing of self or friend, stating age and 
sex, and enclosing 15 uncut postage stamps, and he will 
delineate the mental and moral qualities of the writer, whether 
good or bad, Direction, Dr, BLENKINsOP, 10, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, 


LEY anp CO., HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
MANUFACTURERS, HOTHOUSE snp IMPROVED 

PIT BUILDERS, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they, ~ 
being practical and working men, defy competition, and are 
enabled to supply their IMPROVED PORTABLE CaST-IRON 
BOILERS, requiring no Brickwork, being more durable than 
Copper or Wrought-Iron, and. surpass all others, Building 
and Hot-water Apparatus arranged so that any gentleman’s 
tradesman can fix them, or their own services can be had at a 
trifling expense. Can be highly recommended by the nobility 
and gentry, for whom the most complete works have beck 
erected.—The Trade supplied. Estimates free. Boilers of every 
description supplied. Conservatories in Metal, Iron, or Wood 
on the most ornamental designs,—Address, City-road, near the 

Toll-gate, London. Nn 


=) 
HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW will tek 
held in the BINGLEY EXHIBITION HALL, BROAD 
SrRFET, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and Fsripay, 
the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th days of December, 1850. 


(| Deen SECOND GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
or DOMESTIC POULTRY will take place atc BIRMING- 
HAM, on TuespDay, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and Fripay, the 
1th, 1ith, 12th, and 13th days of December, 1850. as 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY. 


F° WLER anp FRY beg to call the attention of their 
Friends and the Public to their Stock of AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, some of their own Manufacture, aod others 
selected ‘from the most approved Makers throughout the ) — 
country. . 
F, anp F. have availed themselves of the late Sales to lay in f 
a large assortment of the best materiale, and particularly a ~ 
first-rate Stock of WELL SEASONED TimsBeR. They have pur- f 
chased the Registration of Stratton and Co,’s well-known 
Cylinder and Tumbler Carts, for the conveyance of Liquid 
Manure. They are about manufacturing from the same pat- 
terns the implements for which Messrs. Stratton and Co. were 
so justly celebrated, viz., NorwEcian Harzows, CoRN 
Crusners, CHAFF ENGINES, READ’s SUBSOIL Pioveuxs, and 
Carrs and Waccons of every description. 
Bent Timper of every form furnished on the lowest pegsible 


terms. 
GUTTA PERCHA DEPOT, _ 
Fow er and Fry beg to inform the Millwrights, Engineers, 
Machinists, Manufacturers, Shoemakers, and the Public of 
Bristol and ita ueighbour.ood, that in addition to their Stock 
of Agricultural Implements and Carts and Waggons of all 
descriptions, they have made arrangements with the Gutta 
Percha Company tor keepiag a large selection of Driviog Bands. ~ 
Shoe Soles, Sheeting Tubiog, and the various articles manufac. | 
tured of Gutta Percha at their Factory, and that they are now. 
prepared to offer them for sale on the most advantageous terms 
TEMPLE-GATE IMPLEMENT FACTORY, BRISTOL, 
Bristol, Nov. 30th, 1850. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND. ny 
OHN FOWLER, Jun., begs to inform the Nobility, “} 
Gentry, and Agriculturists of this country, that he hat 

made considerable IMPROVEMENTS in his PATENT DRAINING ané 
IRRIGATING APPARATUS Since the meeting at Exeter, where it 
gained the Silver Medal of the Royal Agricultural Society ; and 
that he is now prepared to undertake Contracts for the Drainage 
of Estates, at a scale of prices much below the usual charges. 
He will undertake toe Laying Out and Mapping of the Drains 
on the most approved plans, and will Contract for tne execution 
of the Work. | 

J. F. wishes particularly to call the attention of the public to. 
the Cheapness with which Wood Pipes may be manufactured 
from the refuse Timber found upon estates in such large quan- — 
tities in many parts of the country, either for the purpose of © 
Draiving, or the Conveyance of Sewerage or Liquid Manure, or _ 
pure Water for the supply of Farms or Houses ; these Pipes can 
be laid by bis patent process, perfectly water-tight, and capable _ 
of bearing considerable pressure, t . 

Any parties desiriog further information, or wishing to see 
the Draining Apparatus, will please to apply to 

FOWLEK AND FRY, 
TEMPLE-GATE IMPLEMENT FACTORY, BRISTOL. 
Bristol, Nov. 30th, 1850. 
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UTHILL’S “BLACK SPINE”. and SNOW’S 

PRIZE CUCUMBERS at ls. each packet ; also his early 
Scarlet-flesh Melon, 1s.. Lisianthus Seed, 1s. per packet, 
Curuity’s Pamphlet of 56 pages, containing the Belgian Prize 
Essay on the best way of Producing Potatoes ; with 12 more 
articles on fruits and vegetables, among which are Aspa- 
vagus, Rhubarb, and Sea-kale, The pamphlet has been very 
favourably reviewed by Dr. Lindley and others. Price 2s., or 
by post, 2s.4d. | The. trade Supplied with the Cucumbers,— 
James Coruitt, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, London. 
.*«* The Pamphlets can be had at Mr. Ridgway’s Book-stand, 
at the Smithfield Cattle Show, Baker-street. 


P MItCHELL’s ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 

4 has proved itself to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 
most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 
yet grown. Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 
nus, 12s, per dozen; and Victoria, 9s, per dozen; with usual 
allowance to the trade. Post-office orders are requested to 
be made payable to Wintiam Mircnett, Enfield Highway, 
Post-oftice, Enfield, Middlesex, 


M XAtts LINNZUS RHUBARB, strong roots, 

12s. per dozen; Myatt’s Victoria, 9s. per dozen ; aud 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert, 12s, per dozen. Extra strong plants 
of the: New Red Currant ‘ Raby Castle,” 6s. per dozen, or 45s, 
per 100; and Fastolff Raspberry, 10s. per 100. .With the usual 
allowance to the Trade. Post-office orders are requested to be 


made payable to JosrrH Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford, near 
London.—Dee. 7. 


Bia. 
WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
S, de, 


PLANTS, 

HOSEA WATERER. begs to announce his new 

descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for Postage to HosEA WarTERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, 
‘7 Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autumn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 


AMERICAN PLANTS. 
OHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSEs, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
chasers every facility in making selections, 
-Anierican Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, 


TP EEX VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 


TREE VIOLET.—Viora ARBOREA, or the PERPETUAL 
Tree ViIoLeT (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Epwarp Tinzy, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepes ; they bloom freely from Au, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of t 
will scent a lar, 


d by the g 
into this country, that he has seen 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, wi 
ares of blooms on the Large 

ushy plants, 6s, per dozen; d 2 
ih per hundred. 4 pe cage 
80 he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s. 6d. each. 
KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 33, per dozen. 
True BATH COS LETTUCE SE ED, 1s, per packet. 
Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls, per packet, 
Bs eile SEED from all the» best varieties, 1s, per 
WINTER CUCUM 
per packet, t 
The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-oftice order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. 


Sold by Epwanp TILEY, Nurse: Seed i 
14, Abbey Chureb-yard, Bath, . Stearns eras. 


ER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 


GREAT SALE OF NURSERY PLANTS, 

PETER BOOTH, Norseryman, Falkirk, is selling 

off, at his extensive Nursery Grounds, a very large stock 
of transplanted LARCH, SCOTCH, and SPRUCE FIR, plants 
of strong and smaller sizes, including Seedlings, with a great 
variety of all the other kinds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &e., 
generally grown in large Nurseries, of most excellent quality, 
and at prices much reduced. 


Qo oee tN ChLHIL.N AF OWE Ss. 


Superb Birds, 10s. a couple. 
THos. OLDAKER, Grimley, near Worcester, 


NEW EARLY PEAS, &e. 
BAss anD BROWN have a very fine Stock of the 
undermentioned early Seeds, which they are enabled to 
offer at the following low prices :— Per quart.—s. d, 
PEAS, Taylor’s new Prolific, very early, hardy, and pro- 
ductive, sent out by Barnes .., aie oie ails 
Essex Champion, hardy and very productive ... 
Danecroft Rival, very early ae 
Bishop’s new Long-pod, great bearer 
Early Warwick, Early Frame A 
Early Emperor, very early and hardy 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England 
BEANS, Long-pod and Windsor 
RADISH, early Short top Salmon 
Wood’s new early Scarlet ie 325 A rey, 
Their Wholesale List of Prices of the above and all othe 
description of Seeds will be forwarded on application, 
@Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


MESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE have to offer 

the following very desirable plants : 

AZALEA INDICA, “GLORY OF SUNNING-HILL.” 
—In general appearance this plant, when in bloom, remiads 
one of Nerium eplendens, producing large double rose-like 
flowers of the richest pink ; good plants, 3s. 6d, to 10s. 6d. 


each. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA SEEDLINGS. 
2 years ... - “ ... 183. perdoz., or 105s. per 100, 
3 years oan Ad -.. 308, i 210s. ,, 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches high, 60s. per dozen, 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches high, 90s, 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, 126s, 

And larger plants in proportion. 

The whole of the above,, with, the exception of the two years 
seedlings, were planted into the open border last spring, are 
fine robust specimens, and fit for immediate planting. 


CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA, var. NANA, a very 


singular dwarf variety, 10s. 6d. to 21s, 


CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS, or WEEPING CYPRESS. 
(North of China.) 
6 inches high, 10s, 6d. each ; 12 to 15 inches, 21s. each, 
These plants are from the open border—robust Specimens 
fit for immediate planting. 
15 ins. to 24 ins., 31s. 6d. each; 24 ins. to 30 ins., 42s, each, 
CUPRESSUS GOVENTIANA. (California.) 
6.to 9 inches, 7s. 6d, each; 9 to 15 inches, 10s. 6d. each. 
15 to 24 inches, 21s. each 3.2 to 3 feet, 31s. 6d. 


CUPRESSUS LAMBERTIANA, 2 feet, 3s. 6d. each. 


CUPRESSUS. THURIFERA, var. ELEGANS, per- 
fectly hardy. 1 foot to 2 feet high, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each, 


CEPHALOTAXUS FORTUNILI, strong plants, 31s. 6d. 


each. For description, see ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” by Sir W. 
Hooker. 


FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. 


1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet ... 1s. 6d. to 2s. Od. each, 
2 feet to 3 feet ae x» 2s. 6d, 
3 feet to 4 feet ; nee rs 38: 6d. 5, 580d.» 5, 
Fine bushy plants from open border fit for immediate planting, 
JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM..._ ... 1s. 04, each, 
Flowering plants ae one arm ... 38. 6d. ro 
This is avery desirable winter flowering hardy plant, pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers of the richest yellow from 
December to February. 


QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLLA. (North of China.) 
This is undoubtedly the most remarkable of all evergreen 
Oaks, having foliage as large as the Spanish Ciestnut, and 
more than twice the substance. Strong seedling plants, 
42s. each. 

QUERCUS INVERSA. (North of China) - Also ever- 
Sreen, with smooth entire leayes, having remarkably large 
male inflorescence, Seedlings, 42s. 

FORTUNE'S YELLOW ‘ROSE, a distinct species, 
admired by all who haye seen it, It would be impossible to 
describe the combination or richness of the bronze and 
yellow tints which the flowers present. It is an excellent 
pillar Rose, and its foliage is distinct. It blooms freely, and 
in general habit resembles Ruga. Dwarfs, 5s, ; Standards, 
10s. 6d. each. 

TAXODIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 

1 foot to 1 foot 5 inches +. 28, to 2s. 6d. each, 

1 foot 6 inches to2 feet 6inches  ... 3s. 6d. to 5s. oF 

3 to 4 feet es ita En «., 7s. Sd, to 10s. 6d. ,, 
Larger in proportion, 

VIBURNUM .PLICATUM. (North of China), A 
noble shrub, producing in great profusion large globular 
heads of flowers of the purest white, Strong plants, 21s, each. 

WEIGELA ROSEA. 
6 inches high ;., re 
1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches Is. 6d, to 2s..6d, each, 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet f «+. 38.) 6d. to 5s. Od, 

These last are fine bushy flowering plants, 

Selections of the finest Autumual Flowering Roses. 
Standards... : . 15s, 0d, per dozen. 
Half Standards a tan «1. 12s, 0d. A 

‘N:B.—We have a large quantity of very fine common Laurels, 
from 2 feet to'6 feet high ; also Spruce Fir, from 2 feet to 

4 feet high ; which can be sold very cheap, particulars of which 

can be had on application, 

| ~Bagshot Nursery, Dec. 7, 
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1s. 0d, each, 
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RAVESEND.—50,000 TREES AND SHRUBS 

ON SALE.—Arbor-vitz, Berberis aquifolium, Cytisus, 
Cypress, Holly, Jasminums, Lilacs, Laurels, China Roses, &c., 
rd oe from 15s. to 40s. per hundred. Standard Roses, 

. to 51, 

Aucuba japonica, Arbutus, Cotoneaster, 2 to 3 ft., 12s. per 
dozen ; Irish Yews, 3 to 4 feet, 25s. « Standard Roses, in sorts, 
18s, to 30s. 

Large ornamental Trees, for immediate effect, Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants, in great variety, at low prices, 

Apply at the Cemetery, Gravesend, Kent. 


“CEDRUS DEODARA” AND “CUPRESSUS TORULOSA 
ELEGANTISSIMA,” 


Ww. MAULE anp SONS are now prepared to offer, 


from their large supplies of CEDRUS DEODARA or 
various sizes, many thousands of fine specimen plants (grown 
from seed constantly in the open ground and in pots) measuring 
3 feet and upwards, unusually fine and bushy, with good 
leaders, at 60s. per dozen; also many thousands of fine plants 
of CUPRESSUsS TORULOSA; the hardy variety Elegantis- 
sima in pots, upwards of 2 and 3 feet, at 50s. and 75s. per 
hundred ; they also abound with good supplies of the Hima- 
laya Conifera generally, together with a large Stock of Scarlet 
Crimson Himalaya and other hardy Rhododendrons, prices for 
which will be forwarded on appliemtivu. 

N.B. W.-M. and Sons’ Lists of prices for Fruit, Forest, Ever- 
green, and other Trees and Shrubs required at the present 
planting season, are now ready for distribution, and will be 
forwarded on application, 

References expected from unknown correspondents, 

Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


MESSRS. JEYES anp CO. have a few hundreds of 


Moor-park Apricots} and Green-gage Plums, all dwarf 
trained, to offer at cheap prices; also two years Seedling Ber- 
beris aquifolium, Wanted to purchase 2000 strong Gooseberry 
Plants of the following sorts— Warrington Reds, Crown Bobs, 
and Viper ; also 50 Magnolia grandiflora. 

Northampton, Dec, 7, 


TO NURSERYMEN. 

WANTED now, or at first open weather, 1000 first 
rate three-year-old, hardy sorts of APPLE TREES, and 
1000 PEAR TREES, suitable for planting 20 acres of sound 
heavy corn land. To be delivered free, at Tilbury Fort, 
Romford, Rayleigh, or Billericay, in Essex. Address, lowest 
terms, to D. Morrin, Esq., 2, Chapel-terrace, Bayswater. 
N.B. larger operations are intended next autumn, as itis all up 

with corn and protection, 
if ese BELGIAN GRAND NURSERY of Ap. 
PAPELEU, In WETTEREN, near Gand (Belgium).—The 
extensive choice and iiumense quantities of the beautiful Vege- 
tation of every article from this Nursery, recommends it to all 
persons, proprietors of estates, gardens, nurseries, and to such 
who have trees to plant. Amongst the Frnit-trees of this large 
Establishment will be found the great varieties obtained by 
those grand Belgian Propagators—Count d’Hardenpont, Count 
Coloma, Dr. Van Mons, Major Esperen al Bivort, Bouvier, 
Gregoire, and others. An extensive Catalogue of the trees may 
be had, gratis, at Mr. THomAs’s Oniversal Advertising and 
Publishing Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street, Strand; or on 


application, will be sent, post free, on receipt of four penny 
stamps. 
CARTER’S CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 
J CARTER, Srepsman and Ftorist, 238, High 
¢ Holborn, London, announces the speedy appearance of 
his new CATALOGUE FOR 1851, which will be forwarded, 
gratis and prepaid, on application by post or otherwise. He 
begs leave to state that the Floricultural section comprises, as 
usual, the Scientific and English Name of each plant, the Lin- 
nean Class and Order, and Natural Order to which it belongs ; 
its hardiness, duration, time of flowering, and colour of the 
flowers, and other necessary information. The collection of 
Flower Seeds will comprise several splendid novelties, 
H LANE anv SON, Great Berkhamsted, Herts, 
¢ will send their NEW CATALOGUE OF ROSES to ap- 
plicants, by their inclosing two penny stamps. Those who are 
about Planting Pleasure Grounds, &c., should inspect 
H. L, and Son’s Nurseries (about 50 acres), as they have a 
fine healthy stock of some thousands of Cedrus Deodara, 
2 to 4 feet; Araucaria, 2 to 3 feet ; Abies Douglasii, from seed, 
4to 5 feet, with all the leading Pinus. Rhododendrons, all 
the hardy varieties, from white to crimson, growing in loam, 
from which they remove readily (also the hybrids of Sinensis— 
greenhouse varieties); Azaleas, best Ghent, with a general 
collection of Trees and Shrubs, both for the Pleasure Ground 
and. Park ; also of Fruits, Catalogues of which may be had by 
inclosing two penny stamps. 
The Stock of Plants at these Nurseries are kept constantly 
removed, to ensure success, and not drawn up, to be sold at a 


price to deceive the public. 
Double Camellias and greenhouse Azaleas 1 foot to 4 feet. 


K NIGHT anp PERRY, Exotic Nursery, King’s. 

road, Chelsea, London, deeply grateful for the distin- 
guished patronage so long conferred upon them, beg to inti- 
mate that their NEW CULINARY AND: FLOWER SEEDS, 
all of the first quality, are now ready, and they moat respect- 
fully solicit a continuance x cnabeupuor which has been ex- 
tended to their house for the last 50 years. 

For the above—as. well as for their AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS, to which they pay great attention, Stove, Greenhous¢, 
and Herbaceous Plants, Buibous Roots, imported annualJy by 
themselves from Holland, Conifers and other Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, and includig many 
valuable novelties, Grape Vines of all the best sorts from eyes, 
Fruit Trees of choice sorts, both trained and dntrained, and 
which are this season of very fine growt—there are lists 
specially appropriated, and which they re<pectfully solicit per- 
mission to forward, 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


ee 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


(HOIcE FRUITS, &c.— Planters are respectfully 


informed that YOUELL anp Co, possess an extensive 
stock of strong and healthy plants of the under-mentioned : 
FASTOLFEF RASPBERRRKY (true), a8 originally sent out by 
Youell and Co.,, 15s. per 100, 
Large White do., 248. per 100, 
Cornwall's Victoria, 8s. per 100. 
CURRANTS.—Improved large White Dutch, 5s, per dozen, 
Large Black Naples, 6s. per dozen, 
Raby Castle, or Victoria (red), 6s, per dozen, 
Knight’s Sweet Red, 6s. per dozen. 
Knight’s Large Red, 6s. per dozen, ed 
Red Grape, 4s. per dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES of tho finest sorts, by mame, selected for 
size, combined with flavour, 5s. per dozen. 
RHUBARB.—Myatt’s Linnaus, Mitchell’s Royal Albert, and 
Myatt’s Victoria, 12s, per dozen, 
Youell’s Tobolsk, fine, for forcing, 6s. to 9s, per dozen. 
ASPARAGUS,.—Giant, strong, 4 years old, for forcing, 5s. 


Do. I 2 and 3 years old, 2s, 6d, and 3s, 6d. per 100. 
SEAKALE, strong, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots, of the newest and most approved kinds, selected from 
the Garden of the London Horticultural Society, and warranted 
true to name, can be supplied in maiden and trained trees of 
the finest quality, and forward for bearing, 


MoO PLANTERS AND CONTRACTORS.— 
WHITETHORN, twice transplanted (very strong), 73, 6d, 

per 1000. 
Do. 1 and 2 years transplanted, 4s. 6d, and 5s. 6d, per 1000. 
Do. 4 years, strong and fine, with an abundance of fibrous 
roots, as good as transplanted, 3s. per 1000, or 127, 10s. 

- per 100,000. 
Yourut & Co., Royal Nursery, Great Yarmouth. 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


Reem A Spo 
ATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING'S ROAD, OHELSEA, 
O BE SOLD, A GREAT BARGAIN, TWO 
PATENT SPAN-ROOF GOTHIC HOTHOUSES, with 
rnamental Ridge, Pinnacles, and Stained Glass, and ends andi 
ides between each Gothic head. Each House containing 
1167 superficial feet, 28 ft. 6 in. long, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and up- 
ight sashes; each side 6 ft. 3 in. high, Two ends and two 
othic doors in each house. The roofs 9ft,each way. Sashes 
run down each side of the span, and the price, in theregular 
ay, 1021, each, but now can be had for the low price of 702. 


| Each House complete in every respect, and only wants a wall 


r 


2 ft. high to be placed on, One, the Roof without either wood 
or putty. The other, the Glass put in with putty.—E. Dencu, 
Patent Hothouse Works, King’s Road, Cheleea, London. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
LE PRICES. 


WEEKS anv CO., King’s-road, Chelsea, 

© Horticultural Architects, Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. The Nobility and Gentry 
ut toyerect Horticultural buildings, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
$;°will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 


"arm-extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 


ories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
purpose, 

THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, dc., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &e., forwarded on 
application.—J. WErEKs and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


REEN anp HOTHOUSES, strong built, at the 
A following low scale of prices :—Lean-to Roofs, 12 feet 
by'8, 100. ; 16 by 8, 157. ; 20 by 10, 200. ; 20 by 12, 240, ; 24 by 12, 281; 
and 28 by 12, 327, Greenhouse Garden Lights, and Window 
Sashes, complete, painted three times, at 9d. per foot, A 
Greenhouse, ready built, for sale, 16 feet by 9.—Plans and par- 
ticulars sent by addressing a letter to Mr. SmiTH, 85, White 
Lion-street, Islington, London. 
Estimates given for Hot-Water Apparatus. 


peers NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 


—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier at the 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents, 
James Puiirs and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


Dixon v. Besseil—Alderman Wilson said, “It was 
@ very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 
ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 
three,” and fined the defendant 60/., and 101. costs, for 
an infringement of the Registered design.— Ocl. 1, 1850, 


MAGN usis ENAMELLED SLATE is handsomer 
and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PATRONISED by her 
Maszsty and Prince Atsext, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimmey-pieces, Pier- 
table tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand, and Dressing- 
tahle Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 


Metts, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, | 


1 . 
Grana Staircases, Balusters, &c., and is made to represent 
not only ‘he marbles in ordi all the more costly 
descriptions, as Porphyry, R . 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite. an 
obtained the Meaa from the’S 
pieces, from 25s. upyrards, 
Mr, Macnus, Pimiico Suare Wor 
place, London, 

een . ¢ Ant Sind a 
ie and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 


s sent on application to 
2KS, 39 and40, Upper Belgrave- 


DRAINING TOOLS AND DIGGING FORKS. 
7) 4H. KITCHEN, 533, Oxford-street, London, 
4 respectfully invite agricultutists to inspect their stoek 
of DRAINING TOOLS, which will be found to comprisé those 
suitable for every des¢ription of soil, and such as have réceived 
prizes #t the principal agricultural meetings in Great. Britain. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PRAMES, d&e. 

J AMES PHILLIPS anp Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
tJ Without, are supplying SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 
feet boxes, at the following Reduced Prices. A reduction on 
11000 feet, 

SMALL SQUARES. 

Sizes.—Inches, Per 100 feet.—£, 3. d. 
G by 4,64 by 43,6 by5,6by5s ... ane ve ore OBO 
7 by 4,7 by 44, 84 by 4, 8 by 44, and notexceeding Sby6 015 0 

a4 “ 43 oes se Le 
0 


9 by 7, 94 by 74, 10 by 8 
Rey OPA OM MD ty, Serres li-rtse cave. sais, “ee ovate nO 
LARGER SIZES, not exceeding 40 inches long. 

16 oz. from 3d. to 34d. per square foot, according to size. 

2loz. ,, 84d. 5d. n ” és 

260z. 4, Bhd. Thad. ‘9 » ” 
Packed in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 

40 in, by 30. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each : 
6 by 4 and 64 by 44... 12s. 0d. | 8 by 6 and 84 by 64 ... 15s. 0d. 
Tby5 ,, Téby 5s ...13 6 |9by7 ,, 10byS ... 16 6 
GLASS TILES. 
Rough Plate. 
sin. thick, each .» 08,100. -- OS, 6d. 
¢ a By OES 
§ 3 5 a .. 0 10 
3 eh yy td ee het SISO 
GLASS SLATES. 
ROUGH PLATE. 


Sheet. 
16 oz,, each 
1 


SHEET. 


5 4 inch|} inch § inch|4 inch 
Size. thi¢k.| thick.| thick.| thick. 16 oz. | 2102. | 26.02. | 32 oz, 


8s. d. 
24by12} 1 6 
20 by14| 1 5: 
22 by12} 1 5 
20 by 10} 1 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


fin.)Zia.)4 in. )fin.| Lin.) 144 |) 4 


Not above 15 inches long 
Above 15 in, and not above 35|L 
a 5 75|L 8 


HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 
6d. to 1s. each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each. 

WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d. each. 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, ls. each. 

Qlass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble, Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses. Patent and 
British Plate, Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

N.B. All packagés charged, but full price allowed if returned 
free of expense. 


GLASS WATHR PIPES. 
hy pero COATHUPES ann Co., Grass Manurac- 
muRERS, Bristol and Nailsea, Somerset, continue to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 4 an inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very considerable pressure, 


boxes. 
6 by 4ins., 6 by 44 ins., 6} by 4 ins., 6 by 53 ins., 63 by 5 ins., 
12s, each. 
64 by 5} ins., 6 by 6 ins., 64 by 6 ins., and under 8 by 6 ins., 
13s, each. 
9 by 7 ins., 9} by 73 ins., and 10 by 8 ins,, 15s. each. 
Large sizes, 16 oz., 2d. and 23d. per foot, 
Large sheets, in 200 and 300 feet cases, 23d. to 23d. per foot. 
16s. per box; or 2d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
os by “A i” 5 by10 ,, 
” by 9 cE 14 9 by 10 ” 
Boxes charged 1s, each extra. 
T. M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent. 
Glass cut to any other size required, in either 16 oz., 21 07z., 


26 oz., or 32 OZ. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and uniform, the best manu- 
factured. A small sample will be sent, upon application, to 
prove it. 

Purchasers must be cautious, as some of the articles sold 
under this name are of the most inferior description, being full 
of fire-flaws, and the metal not properly united. We only re- 
commend the best article, being sure that no other in the end 
can please. Some unprincipled vendors keep good samples to’ 
show, sending afterwards the inferior, described as above. 

CuT To ORDER IN PANES. 
4 in, thick, | } in. thick, 


Notabove l5incheslong ... «| 08, 6d. 0s. 11d. 
Above 15 inches and not above 35 ... 8 

” 35 ” 9 50 

” 50 ee ” 75 

3, 15 ” 2 100 
100 inches and above ... sive od se 

SHEET GLASS TILES. 

16 oz. sheet... 0s. 5d, | 26 oz. sheet... 
BLw0z) bitsy titec Ab even Od BD O20 sescdeo)dinee 
SUPERIOR ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
4} inch vee eee OSLO, | Finch 2.5 ooo - 

SnChi pox wcccausbgpaceg pil (OU | GH MUM ah banse geyser AU 

GLASS SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS.—Our price is 25 per 
cent, less than any house in the Trade, and the colour far 
superior, which must be preferable for ornaments. 

LACTOMETERS for trying the quality of Milk : four tubes 
in frame, 6s. each. Wasp Traps, 3s. per dozen. Stands for 
Pianofortes, 9d, each. 

MILK PANS 2s, to 6s, each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld, per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each ; Pastry Slabs ; 
Glass Plates, in wooden frames, for butter and pastry, We, ; 
Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, Shades for Ornaments, Fish 
| Globes, Plate and Window Glass of every description, and 
| Lamp Shades, Self-registering Thermometers for Greenhouses, 
| Horticultural Glass, dc. 


1s, 7d. 


N.B. The moderate charge of Is. for each packing case will 

) ide, which we think will be an inducement for parties to 
hem; butif sent back free of expense the whole will 

be allowed, 

| THOMAS MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 

}MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH. 


|} OUT, LONDON, 


CHRONICLE. 


[Dxc. 7, 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, PIT FRAMES, we, 
Py EtLey anv CO. are supplying 16-02. Sheet Glass, 
7 ph gam Mouniast ie, packed in boxes containing 100 
uar e , at the following RE 
gay eA made on Te0vfect. © BE a 
Sizes. Inches, Inches, Per foot. Per 100 feet, 
Under 6 by 4 at Il}d. is £012 6 
From z 4 2d. 5, 016 8 


8 
10 8 ” ” ” 2d, 
Larger sizes, hot exceeding 40 inches long. 
16 02, from 3d. to 34d. per square foot, according to size, 
Dloz. 4, 83d. Bde 5 
260z. ,, 34d. Td. ”» 


” ” 
” ” 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, and 
PATENT PLATE GLASS for Horticultural purposes, at 
reduced prices, by the 100 square feet. 

GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any size or pattern 
either in Sheet or Rough Plate Glass, 

Propagating Glasses, Bee-hive Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Gla 
Milk Pans, Glass Water Pipes, and various other article, 
hitherto manufactured in glass. : é 

PATENT PLATE GLASS.—The present extremely moder: 
price of this superior article should cause it to supersede 
other inferior window glass in a gentleman’s residence, 
alteration connected with the sashis required, 

GLASS SHADES, as ornamental to, and for the preserva 
of every description of goods susceptible of injury by 
posure. Prices, since the remoyal of the Excise duty, 
duced one-half, List of Prices and Estimates forwarded 
bret to James Herne and Co., 35, Soho-squar 

ondaon. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY BUILDING EST 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFA' 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN, HARROW-ROAD, LONDON, 
OHN TAYLOR begs most respectfully to call t 

attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and Gardeners, to the vi 
superior manner in which he eérects all kinds of Greenho 

Conservatories, Forcing Pits, &c., and all other buildings 

Horticultural purposes, combining all the most modern 

provements with elegance and utility, His manner of heati 

Horticultural Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Public Building 

Entrance Halls, d&e., has received the greatest approbati 

from the Nobility and Gentry by whom he has been ext 

sively engaged. 


Gee CATTLE SHOW.—MILK PANS, 
in stout Glass, of every size and variety of shape, will be 
exhibited as usual, Nos. 148, 149, 150, Bazaar, by Messrs. 
Coaan and Co., whose collections were honoured (among other 
Prizes) with the Silver Medal of the Dublin Society in April, as 
also with the Silver Medal of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Society, at their meeting, held at Warrington in September 


last. 

NOBLEMEN, FARMERS, and the Public generally, are 
respectfully invited to notice the NEW GLASS CHURN. 
LORD CAMOY’S MILK SYPHONS for separating Milk from 
Cream, GLASS LACTOMETERS for ascertaining the quality 
of Milk, New Bee Glasses invented by Lord Keane, Glass 
Cream Pots and Pans, Glass Milk Trays, Glass Tiles and 
Slates, and every description of Dairy Glass. 

Durable Farm Paints, Glass for Hothouses and Garden pur- 
poses, may be had (safely packed) for any part of the kingdom, 
or for exportation, on application at the Stands, 148, 149, and 
150, or at the Warehouse, 48, Leicester Square, London, 

Small Glass for Melon Pits of every size, from 10s. 6d. per 100 
feet; Hartley’s and Swinburne’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE at 
the Manufacturer’s prices, 

Glass Ornamental Shades, Fern Shades, Lamp and Gas 
Glasses, Patent Glass Pens; Patent Texturalized, Silicated 
Marble, and other Ornamental Glass, supplied, as usual, at 48, 
Leicester-square ; the Colour and Lead Department, at 5, 
Prince’s-street, Coventry-street, London. 


eye ee CLUB {PRIZE CATTLE SHOW 
and EXHIBITION of IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, ROOTS, 
&c., commences TUESDAY Morning, and closes FRIDAY 
Evening, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th December. Bazaar, King- 
street, Portman-square. The arrangements this year are upon 
a more extended scale, and marked by the usual attention to 
the comfort of Visitors, thereby (enabling Ladies to view this 
National Exhibition with facility. 
SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 
SKIRVING, WALTON NURSERY, LIVER- 
e POOL, begs to acquaint his Priends and the Public, 
that he will attend at the ensuing SMITHFIELD CATTLE 
SHOW, to exhibit Roots of his Improved Swede, and other 
Turnips, and to take orders for the Seed of them, and all other 
approved kinds of Agricultural Seeds. — W. 5. will also exhibit 
Specimens of these three new and highly interesting hardy 
Trees—Araucaria imbricata, Cedrus Deodara, and Cryptomeria 
japonica, of which he holds an extensive Stock, of various 
ages and sizes, all grown from seed in the open ground, and 
transplanted into beds or pots in the Nursery. 


fen CAUTION. 
ine LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS (Patewted -30th January, 1344), OHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the eountry, at 6d. 
per box, The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. The object of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to examine the name on the bowes, 80 as to insure their 

tting what they intend. 
BeNight Lights the liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lighting); to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an im 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use ¢ 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex- 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should an ed 
substitutes be rccadereo hod they may be carefully compa 
as to all the above particulars. ; 

N.B.—The Pine alnaeshaped Lamp, on which is T= 
« Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the cna, : 

Price’s PATENT CANDLE CoMPANY, Belmoat, , : 

§ Webi PERMANENTLY CURED by using 


filling decaying Teeth and 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for fi i 7 Buona i 


oved by the medical 
danger, and the good 


rendering them sound and painless, 
several Teeth. The only substance appr 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or 
effects of which are permanent, | __. 
Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 


authorised Testimonials accompany each box, wi re rt 
tions for use. Sent free byretura of post byJ -W i LUIS, REET 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEE T-ST : 


OND in return for thirteen penny stamps. ‘ g 
ce ON. Dieeren success of this preparation has st 
duced numerous unskilful ons to produce spurious im . 
tions, and to copy BRAND ENAMEL advertisement ue 
is needful, therefore, to guard against such inp a eet 
seeing that the name of Joun WixLLIs accompanies each Pp . 
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TO GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN PLANTING. 

W HEALE, Nurseryman, begs to eall the attention 
© of parties engaged in Planting to his very large Stock 

of FOREST TRESS, at 50 per cent. lower than on former 

years. The subjoined List is worthy of notice :— 

300,000 Spruce Fir 2 to 4 feet high. 


500,000 Larch do, lto4 ss 
100,000 Scotch do. ai we 2 to 5 * 
30,000 Hazel ... eo = os 2to4 
20,000 Bireh .,, “ge <i ve 3 to 6 ” 
300,000 Beech ... a aoe we 2to8 ‘> 
10,000 Italian Poplars a ae 4 to6 9 
20,000 Hornbeams .. i 7 BtoS ” 
100,000 English Oak .., ee, 2to6 “e 
20,000 Wych or Scotch Elms 3 to 8 a3 


20,000 Green Hollies, 


W. Hate also has a fine stock of English and Chichester 
Elms, Horse Chesnut, Laburnums, Alder, Weymouth Pines, Silver 
Firs, Pinus astriacas, Pines'of different sorts, Tree Box, Ever- 
green Privet, Yews, Laurels, Evergreens, and ‘Flowering 
Shrubs of almost every description, Roses, &c., with a general 
collection of Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. White-Thorn 
or Quick for boundary.—Calne, Dec. 3, 1850, 


ESSRS. J. avv H. BROWN offer the following 
desirable plants and Choice Fruit Trees. 

Fine Dwarf and Standard Trained Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Cherries, The best and 
most approved sorts of these respective kinds, true to s 
name, each, 2s. 6d., or per dozen... bea tis 124 

Untrained or Maiden Ditto, 1s. 6d. each, or per dozen... 15 

Apples, Dwarfs and Standards of best sorts, perdozen... 15 

Fine Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, per dozen 3 

Fine Figs, Medlars, Walnuts, and Mulberries, each ... 2 

Strong Vines from eyes and layers, in pots, per dozen.., 15 

Filberts, new thin shelled and red skinned, per dozen... 3 

Andromeda floribunda, fine blooming plants, per dozen 18 

25 Azaleas, new hardy Belgian varieties, on their own 


roots, with flower-buds, one of a sort, by name ww 120 
25 American Azaleas, ditto ditto te we 15 
12 choice American Plants, with buds, for forcing gue 

6 Kalmias and Ledums, one of a sort, by name =", 6 
12 Hardy Heaths, of sorta, ditto oe 8 


25 Hardy American Shrubs, one of a sort by name Ja 990 
12 Rhododendrons, including scarlet, white, and rose, 
hardy varieties . 


New Hardy Yellow Rhododendrons, each, 7s. 6d. to ... 10 
Fine Hardy Scarlet Rhododendrons, 2 feet, perdoz. ... 10 
Fine Rhododendrong, 1 foot, hardy hybrid vars,, per 100 20 
Cryptomeria japonica and 6 choice Pinus for bape 
Cedar of Lebanon, 3 feet, well grown in pots, per doz,... 10 
6 Fine Hardy Magnolias, one of a sort, by name ee MO 
Glycine sinensis, extra fine, in pots, 15 to 30 feet each... 3 
50 Dwarf Roses, on their own roots, by name we AG 
12 Choice tea-scented Roses, in pots, for forcing oar) ug 
Standard and half-standard Roses, per dozen, 12s, and 15 
Moes and Provence Roses, for foreing, per doz, wen PRG 
New Crimson Moss Rose, per dozen a ae, 196) 
Scotch Roses, one of a sort, per dozen aS Ba ke: 
Pzony arborea, with buds, for forcing, perdoz. ... 12 


12 Greenhouse Azaleas, one of a sort, blooming plants 25 
12 Choice Camellias, by name, ditto ditto at 
50 Superior Greenhouse Plants, one of asort,byname... 45 
24 Choice Ericas, one of a sort, by name a: pan, LO 
12 Orchidaceous Plants, choice species, and good plants 30 
New Camellia seeds, just imported from China, 24for 2 
Fine New Yellow Picotees and Carnations of best 
show sorts, with names, per pair on re’, 
Violets: Arborea, Russian, and Neapolitan, per doz. 4 
25 Choice Hardy Herbaceous Plants, named for 7 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and new Giant Asparagus plants 
supplied. 
Gardeners are especially invited to send us their list of seeds 
required, as they will be liberally treated. 
Albion Nursery, Stoke Newington, London, Dec, 7. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Syro Egyptian ............, eevee 7HP.M, 
Dec.) 10 Civil Engineers.....0... 


Turspay, 


chiterary Fund .,, 
Society of Arts... 


Graphic ..... . 
Wepnespar, — 1 Microscopical 


“a P.M. 

(Bthnological ES P.M. 

Pharmaceutical PiM. 

Royal Soc. of Literature P.M. 

Tauaspax, — 424 Antiquarian ......, ane 8 Pm 
raya esas ~S$p.m, 

stronomic: +o P.M. 

Parpar, — 13f Bitton P.M, 
Sarurpay, — 14—Medical .... P.M. 


Mr. Rivers, in the last Number of our excellent 
contemporary the Florist, has successfully stripped 
of its rags one of the idols which the folly of collectors 
has set up for the admiration of simple gardeners. 
“Nothing in floriculture,” he says most truly, “has 
marched sorapidly and steadily onward asan improved 
and common-sense taste for Roses, It is only a few 
years since all the gardening world used to talk of 
the 2000 varieties of Roses grown by the Messrs, 
Loppiczs ; and happy was the amateur who could 
beat his rival by a score or two of varieties ; I mean 
Varieties in name and not in fact. In this we had, 
with our usual national weakness, copied our neigh- 
bours the French, who will even now say to their 
English visitors, ‘Ah, Monsieur! have you seen my 
new Rose ?—/a voila!’ and then you will have 
pomted out to you a seedling from La Reine, with 
an accidental stripe on each petal ; or a seedling 
from Madame Laffay, with smaller flowers than its 
parent : then takes place the following dialogue : 

“English Florist. These are of no use, Monsieur; 
they are not distinct enough, 

< Erench Florist. Monsieur, distinct! they are new, 

E. F. New or old, they are of no use, I tell 
you: have you a scarlet La Reine, or a yellow one, 
or a white Madame Laffay ? 

«ot. Monsieur, ¢’es¢ impossible ; but stop! I 
have fine new Roses from La Reine, all superb! 
Voila Perpetuelle, Coupe d’Hébé. 


“H. F. Why, your Seedlings are all pretty, but 


they are not distinct enough. But at what charge 
do you propose to sell these seedlings ? for although 
of nearly the same colour as their parent, I should 
like one or two, if not too dear. 

“ FF. Monsieur, they are new. What a horrible 
word is that ‘distinct’ of yours; I pray you do not 
use it. But for my seedlings I must have a high 
price, as I will deliver to you all the property in 
them; let me see, for No.1 you must give 100/.; 
for No, 2, 125/.; for No. 3, 1507. 

“&. F. Stop, stop, Monsieur! I will not give you 
one hundred shillings for your ‘ propriété ;’ they are 
not distinct enough. 

“F. F. Monsieur, what a horrible word! it kills 
me.” 

It is satisfactory to find a man like Mr, Rivers 
joming us in an attempt, which we have so long 
been making, to persuade the world to distinguish 
between selection and collection. We accept him 
as a stout recruit, from whom good service may be 
expected. His trade experience tells him much that 
we know nothing of; we suspect that it tells him, 
among other things, how unprofitable it is to swamp 
a nursery with things which only a few curious 
people ever ask for. Let us add that he has to some 
extent carried out his principle in the last edition 
of his Sale Catalogue, by cutting down the varieties 
with no sparing hand. For instance, he now offers 
for sale only 67 Hybrid Perpetual Roses ; while a 
neighbour enumerates 110. 

But why keep 67 of these varieties ? 
said that among them there are 67 distinct peculiari- 
ties—of growth for instance, or foliage, or colour, 
or form, or season. And, if there be, are the dis- 
tinctions always of horticultural value ? Assuredly 
not. No one who only regards the decoration of 
a garden can possibly want 67 sorts of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. A dozen of the best are worth all 
the remainder. The object of the gardener should 
be to obtain the finest possible result by the simplest 
and most unexpensive means. Let us suppose that 
he has space for 60 Roses ; if he plants 60, so called, 
different sorts, he will produce an effect about as 
good as that of an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. 
No skill can combine such materials into a harmo- 
nious whole. But suppose he takes half-a-dozen 
of the finest growers, the longest bloomers, and the 
most distinet colours; with these he may really ex- 
ercise what skill he possesses in creating a brilliant 
scene. Mr. Rivers himself points this out :— 
“ Amateurs are not now content with mixed beds 
of Roses ; all our finer sorts are planted in masses : 
thus, in some Rose-gardens formed this season, the 
beds are made to contain from 50 to 60 plants each , 
in olden times, these would each have had 50 varie. 
ties, forming a patchwork of colour; now they are 
arranged so as to form masses of distinct colours. 
Thus, No.1 is Baronne Prevost; No. 2, Doctor 
Marx ; No. 3, Madame Aimée ; No. 4, Géant des 
Batailles, and so on; now these crimson and blush 
and rose-coloured large groups must have afineeffect.”” 
Certainly they must: and an effect that not only 
cannot be rivalled, but cannot be even imitated 
by any higgledy-piggledy arrangement whatsoever. 
Let us hope, then, that the intelligent Rose-growers 
will combine to carry out this principle of selection, 
saving themselves much trouble and loss, and their 
customers endless vexation and annoyance. For 
who is to know what to select from a legion of queer 
names? or how to produce a beautiful effect with 
materials of whose quality he cannot possibly have 
any knowledge ? 

We have often urged this point upon the con- 
sideration of the trade, and we are glad to see that 
the force of our arguments is beginning to be felt. 


Can it be Ff 


hey are becoming rapidly acknowledged as truths all 
ver the country, and that the interest of every man 
nsists in their recognition. In former days, the 
bject was to have something mew ; the purpose of 
ow-a-days is to obtain something BETIWR ; wariaty is 
jot the present consideration, an anxious desire for 
{PROVEMENT has taken its place; and long may its 
lace be thus occupied. Time is rapidly proving 
at the fancies of our predecessors must give way 
efore the utilitarianism of this age, and that to 
aintain the former has become as undesirable as it 
impossible. 


' Wr some time since called the attention of our 
readers to a pamphlet on the subject of “Adult 
Schools,” by a Counrry Curate. We commended, 
if, and deservedly. But at that time we spoke only 
of what seemed to be a good theory, yet imperfectly 
carried out. We are now enabled to say more, 
from personal observation. 

Not many weeks since we were present at the 
ppening of these schools for the winter season. 
There is no reason for keeping secret the fact that 
Salhouse and Wroxham, in Norfolk, are the parishes 
to which the “Country Curate” refers: nor for 
concealing the other fact, that while the Rev. F. C. 
Tuompson, the Curate, superintends the working of 
the system in both parishes, he has, in the person of 
Mr. Cuartes Urine, a retired gentleman, a most 
isinterested and efficient aid for the school in 
Wroxham. 

How is the system working ? Admirably well. 
The numbers are increased; and we who write 
these lines never saw scholars assembled with more 
arnest determination to do good. We ourselves 
xamined many of them, and allowing for previous 
eficiencies — seeing that some had undergone 
enalties for criminal offences, but were now in 
ourse of reclamation—looking at a school which 
ontained the young as well as the mature, 
e could not but ask the founder, Mr. Tompson, 
on what principles he had acted. His answer was 
very clear. One object was to be attained; it was 
his duty, no matter what the opposition might be, 
to atta it. It was this. To provide for the 
young and for the adults, in both parishes, instrue- 
tion which would make their future lives more 
holy and more happy. And we found this great 
principle to be carefully worked out. We entered 
a plain school-room one evening, in company with 
the founder. It was the village school-room ; and 
we saw assembled, not only the scholars of all 
ages, but the farmers and the squire of the parish. 
On examination we ascertained that when the 
scheme was first started, there was much difficulty 
felt as to the classification of the young and the 
old. For a time they were kept separate ; but 
another difficulty arose out of this; and it can be 
easily understood of a district purely rural. The 
seniors had no stimulus among themselves; while 
the juniors, to a certain extent much quicker, not 
merely despised their seniors, but were not alto- 
gether orderly. The “country curate” gained his 
point, however. He made one school of all, old and 
young; and thus he obtained two advantages. By 
placing boys in each class of the whole school, 
according to their respective merits, he furnished 
to the seniors a stimulus which they much 
needed ; and the juniors, mixed among their seniors, 
had no choice but to behave well. The conse- 
quences we have ourselves witnessed. The released 
prisoner sat by the schoolboy. He sat there— 
knowing the past, but looking hopefully on for the 
future. He had been ignorant—he could now learn. 
He had broken the law—he could now know what 
the law really is; and the result gained is, that 


In the majority of the lists this year, issued by the] you have the great end attained, though in a small 


most considerable nursery and seedsmen, a very 


sphere, that men know their privileges, their duties, 


appreciable reduction has been made in the names|and their end. 


of varieties offered for sale. Men are beginning to 


A word upon the instruction given. It would be 


see the impropriety of mystifying their customers, | a mistake to suppose that it is mere clerical instruc- 


and we may add, the unprofitableness of it. But tion, so called. 


nothing like enough has yet been done. Annuals, 


It includes, besides spelling (which 
many want), and reading (which many more want), 


hardy plants, greenhouse plants, hothouse plants, | and arithmetic (which many more want still), in- 
Orchids, all the race of florists’ flowers, and fruit | struction on matters which men, of whatever class, 
trees of every description, are quite as much in| need for their true domestic happiness; and that 
want of the weeder as Roses and kitchen garden | which works well in two retired country villages 
stuff. Of what possible advantage, for instance, to | cannot be wrong anywhere. 


any one in Great Britain can be the 1400 sorts of 


Apples, or 677 of Pears, or 89 of Figs, or 182 of] tion. 


There is one other matter which we have to men- 
This system is entirely self-supporting. At 


Tapes, or 360 of Gooseberries, enumerated in the | first they could not go on without a paid master; 


last edition of the Horticultural Society’s “ Catalogue 
of Fruits.” Why, fifty Apples, five-and-twenty Pears, 


that is shaken off. Even in this short time, how- 
ever, with the curate at the one school, and Mr. 


half-a-dozen Figs, a dozen Grapes, and ag many | Urrine at the other, each exchanging duties with 
Gooseberries, answer every purpose—except that of| the other when the exchange is needful, and with 


curiosity. 


We know how unpalateable these truths will | + 
prove to some of our enthusiastic friends, who cling | ¢ 
to their collections with as much I ; 
lawyer to old statutes, or a venerable lady to still 
more ancient china; but we entertain no doubt that | 


ity as a| wl 


The remainder may as well be con- monitors, it is found to work remarkably well. No 
signed to the rubbish-heap. credit is given for the weekly payments. 


And 


= 6947 f INO 
hose payments are made with most gratifying 
ae ] 


We ourselves saw them made. And 
can. be a stronger proof that the spirit raised is 


ne feature in the case which we had 


a 
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almost forgotten. There is a drawing class. And i 
was impossible not to be pleased with some speci 
mens which we witnessed. It was earnestly wished 
by Mr. Taomprson that music should have 
one branch of the instruction given. And we qui 
agree with him that, by its attractiveness, it woul 
have made the hold on the people's minds complet 
by offering pleasure which would have destroyed, 

a great extent, the charms of the public-house. | 

a secluded village, however, this is not so eas 
accomplished. For the present, therefore, that pal 
of the scheme is in abeyance. 

From this rapid sketch it will be seen not on 
what can be done, but what is being successful 
accomplished, in a rural district, by persever 
energy and skill. 
work is a goo 
portion that the mind and heart are well taug 
the man himself must become a better member o 
society. Is not this an end which all ought to prg 
mote? Leteach influential inhabitant of a pa 
only say to himself, “ Dun gry’’—and it 
be done. 


ON NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL VINE 
BORDERS. 


as exhibiting what the Vine will do unaided on a soi 
suitable to its wants, it will be found that both grow o 
shallow rich soils, the one at Cumberland-lodge being 
light sandy loam resting on the gravel and clay of th 
London basin, while at Hampton Court, it is a finely 
divided alluvial soil resting on gravel, the subsoil in 
both cases being dry and compact. Such being the 
case, it matters little what the material consists of, for 
a clay bottom may be equally good with a gravel one 
if drained naturally by fissures, or other causes. In 
such situations the Vine finds all the elements it 
requires for its growth. The fertilising particles of 
matter are equally distributed through the soil. There 
is no disposition in any portion of such soils, to run 
together, or to become sour; every facility is afforded 
the roots to permeate the earth, while the finely divided 
state of the various ingredients composing them (and 
their perfect admixture) favours the production of 
those minute fibrous roots (never found on strong 
heavy soils) which are so essential an element of suc- 
cess in Grape growing. Here, then, is all the Vine 
xequires to produce good and abundant crops, and to 
form for itself a constitution enabling it to supply gene- 
rations with its generous produce. Iam not aware of 
any} peculiarity in the loams resting on the London 
elay (such are, however, much the best for all descrip- 
tions of potting) except it be in the finely divided state 
of the parts composing them, and the presence of rich 
caleareous matter ; but I have seen the Vines growing 
on similar soils in Hampshire with much freedom, and 
ripening out of doors fruit in good perfection. Again, 
on the southern slopes of the hills neaz Bath the Vine 
crows vigorously in the natural soil, though the oolite 
yoeks on which the surface soil rests is much colder 
than either a gravelly or a well-drained clay one. Many 
of these soils are rich in potash, from being more or less 
mixed with portions of the fuller’s-earth beds. The 
best natural soils for the Vine are those formed by the 
decomposition of voleanic rocks, such being invariably 
of a dry, porous quality, and are rich in inorganic 
matter—a sure criterion, organic matter is present 
as well. 

Such, then, being the nature of those soils on which 
the Vine thrives in the greatest perfection, it would be 
supposed that in the formation of borders expressly for 
its growth, some approximation would be made towards 
them by making the borders for the most part, if not 
all, of the same constituents ; or in other words, forming 
“a warm, light, dry, shallow soil.” In place of this, 
however, much labour and expense have been incurred 
in making borders, in which the Vine refuses to thrive 
at all. 

What I may term artificial Vine borders are gene- 
rally composed of various ingredients, of which loam, 
dung, and some dry material, as brickbats, mortar 
rubbish, &c., may be considered as the principal. To 
these some add carrion, or other similar substances. 
Now we will suppose these materials to be the best of 
their kind, that they have been properly mixed and 
prepared, and that the border has been made, and 
the Vines planted, in the usual way. There can be no 
question but that (if other things are favourable), on a 
border of this description, the Vine will grow 
vigorously, and mature fine crops of Grapes. But let 
us wait some eight or 10 years, when the fibre of the 
loam is rotted, and its elasticity destroyed, by which time 
the dung has become a sour pasty mass ; while the rain 
during that period will have washed down the more 
scluble parts, and will have partially, if not totally, 


topped the natural drainage. If at the eame time the 
am has been somewhat of a heavy texture, the evil 
ill be increased. In fact, it will be found, on exami- 
ation, that what was, for the first few years, a rich 
orous border, has become, through causes perfectly 
atural, unsuited for the growth of the Vine. Such, I 
now, has been the fate of numbers of Vine borders, 
de at great expense, and with one great prevailing 
, that to have fine Grapes, the border must be cor- 
espondingly rich. We hear, too, of gardeners who 
ecommend covering Vine borders every autumn with 
one or two feet of rotten muck. I wonder what state a 
border must be in, both as regards porosity and dry- 
ness, which has been subjected to this treatment for a 
few years, in a climate, too, like ours. 
I at once admit no artificial mixture can produce a 
oil so fitted to drain itself, as those natural deposits on 
hich we find the Vine thrives best. Neither can the 
fertilising substances of a made border be so admirably 
mixed. Clots of black sour humus, mixed with lumps 
of loam, consolidated into a compact mass, are a poor 
substitute for that nicely balanced arrangement of 
ts found on rich natural soils: Even the same soils, 
n removed and mixed with other ingredients, have 
ndency to become sour, and never drain themselves 
(0 perfectly, as when remaining on their original bed. 
I consider that when healthy and permanent Vines 
are wished for, more loam, and that of a sandy nature, 
should enter into the composition of Vine borders, and 
that a large portion of the following should be intimately 
incorporated with it, viz., charcoal dust, charred matter, 
wood ashes, and soot. What manure is used should be 
perfectly rotten, and as dry as can be procured, and 
that road scrapings, or (what is better) the sweepings 
lof large towns, well rotted, and mixed with the above, 
will be found one of the best materials for a sound 
ealthy border. 
In preference to concreting the bottom, I would 
ecommend the border to rest on any description of 
rough paving stones, raised on rough walls, 1 foot or 
more, according to the situation, thus forming a series 
of air drains under the border, the outlet to which may 
either be in the house, or in some place enabling you to 
connect them with the externalair. With a bottom of this 
description I would then certainly concrete the surface. 
I use gravel, lime, and coal ashes made into mortar, and 
spread 2 inches thick; in addition, when the above is 
dry, it gets a coat of gas tar over the surface ; this 
forms a compact substance, treading firm underfoot, and 
effectually throwing off rain; common 3-inch draining 
pipes are placed upright in the border previously, 
which stand 1 inch above the surface, when the 
concrete is laid on. When it is necessary to water the 
border, it can be done to any extent by pouring water 
down the pipes. In winter, all agree the drier the 
border the better ; and plugs are then placed in them. 
It will, however, be found that less water will be 
required than might be expected, arising from the ob- 
struction to free evaporation by the concrete. In a 
small Vinery, planted in August, 1848, the border of 
which was concreted after planting, I have only watered 
the outside border once (the inside border being only 2 
feet wide), and yet the Vines have never shown the 
least indications of having required more, irrespective 
of the advantage of having in our climate the roots of 
the Vine under control as respects moisture. Another 
point gained by concreting, is the additional heat the 
border gains by the absorption of solar heat. I have 
proved frequently, that a border concreted as I have 
described, obtains an increase, at 12 inches deep, of 
from 12 to 15 degrees, and even more during hot sun- 
shine. This increase of heat on the surface of the 
border will have the effect of causing that part of the 
border to be the dampest, as it will be the warmest ; 
the roots accordingly will be more numerous immediately 
under the concrete ; and precisely in that position most 
favourable for their healthy developement. An addi- 
tional advantage of the concrete is its preventing the 
border becoming compact, from walking over it, and 
consequently its porosity is preserved. I say nothing 
of the disadvantage ascribed to it, from its supposed 
prevention of atmospheric air to the border, because [ 
believe the thing impossible; and on the principles 
described above, air has access at all times underneath 
the border, if it is required, which I believe it is not. 
It certainly looks somewhat unsightly during summer, 
but a few pots of flowering plants set on it during 
summer, and a slight coat of Fern or thatch during 
winter, will do away with its formal appearance. I am 
sanguine enough to hope that it will much simplify the 
culture of the Vine when practised. John Spencer, 
Bowood Park, 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No. VIII.—As many persons will have particular 
tastes of their own to gratify, and prefer some birds 
before others, my hints as to numbers and selections 
are, of course, merely suggestive—not arbitrary. 

It would be advisable to have not fewer than four 
aberdevines, four chaffinches, four twites, and four 
yellowhammers. One thrush will be sufficient, and he 
must be put in when a young nestling. After the first 
or second year, these birds get spiteful; and they then 
commit awful havoc among the small fry, despatching 
them with a coup de bouche ; still, however, they sing 
so well, and pipe so melodiously, that one is worth the 
venture. 

I would not recommend more than one or two choice 
specimens of the black cap, and two or three cole-tits, 
blue-tits, and marsh-tits ; two garden warblers, three | 


hedge-sparrows, one nightingale, three redstarts, three 
reed-sparrows, two stone-chats, two whin-chats, two tit- 
larks, two woodlarks, two larger and two lesser white- 
throats, and one pair of wagtails, grey or yellow. 

With the single exception of the last-named pair of 
wagtails, I recommend no HEN birds whatever being 
introduced. With animals, as with the human race, a 
strict sense of propriety and moral rectitude must be 
observed; all conventional forms must be respected ; and 
a Codex morum established from which there can *be 
“no appeal.” .: 

Of the soft-billed birds last particularised, I must 
observe, that a close eye should be kept on the blue tits 
andthe hedge-sparrows. The former are habitually spite- 
ful if they cannot get an abundant supply of their most 
favourite food. Under such circumstances they will, 
sometimes, like our friend the ox-eye, take a too close 
survey of their neighbour’s head ; break it open; and 
swallow its contents. 

The hedge-sparrow, although anobject of just suspicion , 
is not uniformly quarrelsome ; if, therefore, you observe 
in them no disposition to fight, you may give them the 
entreé. They are a sprightly bird, of a good presence, 
and have a rich mellow song. 

The water-wagtail is another ferocious bird ; first 
cousin in disposition to a robin. Two, therefore, of the 
male sex can never agree under any circumstances; if 
associated, one would speedily become disposed of. Try 
only one pair. They are beautiful, showy birds, and 
will run round the margin of the fountain with untiring 
activity. Being, like the titlark, of the genus motacilla, 
the constant vibration of their tails, and the bend of 
their graceful forms, become objects for unceasing ad- 
miration. They will nearly always be in, or on the 
fountain, running water being their delig!.t. 

The nightingale being a bird of truly singular habits, 
I have suggested the propriety of admitting one only. 
If there were more, the chances are that none of them 
would sing. This bird never allows himself to be sur- 
passed, or outdone in song. If therefore his fellow sing 
louder than he, and more joyously, from that moment 
he would become dumb, mopish, and sulky, Alone, he 
will perhaps “ awaken the groves” with his voice. The 
other “ warblers” I need not here comment upon. I 
shall have “lots” to say of them at a proper season. 

By the way, it may not be irrelevant to call attention 
at this time to the ‘blue tit,’ already noticed. He is 
a most diverting little creature. My readers will find, 
as I did, that whenever the thrush picks out any choice 
morsel of food from the pan on the floor, and flies up- 
wards with it, Master Tom will cling closely round the 
thrush’s neck, allow himself to soar upwards with him 
in flight ; and finally, force by “ high pressure ” from 
his mouth, the said choice morsel of food! Master Tom 
has an infinite variety of these tricks; and as I “‘owe 
him one,” for many hours of by-gone entertainment, I 
now discharge my obligation. 

The next question is, how, when, and where, to 
procure your birds for the aviary. The best seasons 
for the hard-billed birds, are April and September. 
They are then in what is termed “Flight.” During these 
months, they congregate in vast numbers ; are trapped 
by the bird-catchers ; and sold at very low prices by the 
London dealers. Great St. Andrew-street, Holborn, and 
the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, are the grand 
depositories for the feathered choir. 

The soft-billed birds of passage arrive about the 10th 
of April, and may be purchased in the same localities. 
They should be procured a week or 80 after they are 
trapped, or as soon as they are what is termed * fed 
off ;” that is, able to feed themselves in continement on 
the change of food provided for them. Many are sulky 
when caught, refuse every temptation to eat, and die 
before they can be “ fed off.’” 

How to select your birds, and discriminate the males 
from the females, I will explain under their classified 
heads. We will also give early consideration to the 
proper food to be placed in the aviary ; and show how 
to adapt it to the peculiar appetites of each of the 
inmates. 

With me, latterly, a death in the family was the ex- 
ception, not the rule: my birds all lived—till the rats 
deprived me of them—to a “green old age.” I loved 
them while they lived—oh, how fondly! Now, nil nist 
flere et meminisse relictum est. William Kidd, New 
Road, Hammersmith. 


GARDENS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—No. V. 

Glasnevin.—These gardens were first established 
in 1790, and are supported by a _ parliamentary 
grant to the Royal Dublia Society; but, as this 
has lately been reduced, the resources of the gar- 
den are much diminished : very lately, however, a 
magnificent range of curvilinear wrought-iron con~ 
servatories, at a cost of 50002, have been built—4000/. 
being defrayed by the Government, and the other 
10002. supplied by the Royal Dublin Society, but chiefly 
raised by subscription, The Professor of Botany 
delivers two courses of lectures annually—the first at 
the Royal Dublin Society’s house, the second at the 
gardens: besides furnishing the plants for the illustra- 
tion of these lectures, the Professors of Botany at the 
Royal College of Surgeons and at the Apothecaries’ 
Hall are supplied, and their students are admitted to 
study on private days, and the Government School of 
Design is furnished from these gardens with plants and 
flowers for the instruction of the pupils. 

The public are admitted to the gardens two days in the 
week, on which days the conservatories are open, and 
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parties receiving orders,from members of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and strangers not acquainted with the 
rules as to admission, are allowed on any day to see 
these gardens. The plants were in excellent order, and 
were interesting both for the many specimens of fine 
old plants, Palms, &c., not usually met with in modern 
collections, and the modern aud rarer plants. One 
house is devoted to Orchidaceous plants and Ferns, 
and the collection of both was interesting and good, 
and on the whole, I should say these, and those 
at the College gardens, were better grown than 
any I have seen on my tour; and I may mention 
that some of the plants are grown well elevated 
above the tops of the pots, and the priacipal material 
used by Mr. Moore, in which the plants are grown, 
is the roots of Aspidium Filix-mas, and which appears 
to have nearly all the merits of the light fibrous peat 
obtained from Messrs. Veitch, Exeter. The skill and 
zeal of Mr. Moore, the curator, are too well known to 
make it necessary to say anything in his praise ; nothing 
could be more kind and attentive than he was during 
the two visits I paid. 

I do not attempt to enumerate the different plants 
which were the most remarkable ; but I may mention 
the two newest sent to Mr. Moore, by Major Madden; 
viz., the fine new white Lily (Lilium Wallichianum, 
already noticed in the Chronicle), and a Cirtopera ; 
and particularly the magnificent Pampas Grass, first 
raised from seed in this garden. 

There is an excellent cheap hand-book to the gardens 
written by Mr. Moore, and its only fault is that its con- 
tents make one wish it were twice as long. Although 
these fine gardens are not to be compared for extent, 
nor for the rarity and size of the collection, to those at 
Kew, yet, when one considers that they are in actual 
use by the different classes of students—as many as 200 
are Sometimes seen pursuing their studies here—and 
that lectures are given on the spot, one cannot but feel 
that they are, for scientific purposes, more useful than 
those at Kew, which are, in fact, little else than 
beautiful show-gardens. I cannot but hope that, 
seeing the admitted utility of this establishment, and 
the zeal and intelligence with which it is conducted, 
some regulations might be made by which an equal 
share of all the seeds and plants obtained for the public 
should be sent here ; and, I may add, Iam somewhat 
surprised that more has not been done to obtain an 
equal share for this establishment, seeing that Irish 
Members are not backward in putting in the claims of 
Ireland in respect of such matters. The site of the 
garden I may mention is classic ground; the demesne 
was that of Tickell the poet, who planted many of the 
trees, and the house in the grounds was that where he 
enjoyed the society of Addison when he acted as private 
Secretary to the Karl of Sunderland. Steele and Parnell 
were also resident in the neighbourhood of Glasnevin : 
and near was Delville, the residence of Dr. Delany, the 
friend of Swift and Stella. 


very liable to break off, even with the 
slightest touch, All shoots not wanted 
for future bearers, and that do not 
show fruit, must be rubbed off ; but if 
foliage be wanted to cover fruit, pinch 
off the top at the second or third joint. 

20th.—The fruit-bearing shoots may The old are con- 
be brought as near to each other as to tent witha small 
form one unbroken surface of foliage, Corner, The 3 
The future bearers should have as wide enough for 
much room as possible. the young. 

i 27¢h.—If the future bearers are = fasts teers 
growing too rapidly and long-jointed, will quickly ase 
keep binding them constantly in a ser= into evil, 
pentine manner ; this should be done 

gradually,*else from their strong growth 

there is danger of breaking them. 

They cannot grow too slowly or short- 

jointed. On these rods and buds 

formed on them depend your fruit of 

the next year. The tendrils at the 

footstalk of the bunches should be 

pinched off now. The side shoots 

should have their tops pinched off with 

the thumb nail as soon as they are 

about 4 inches long, and should not be 

allowed to grow any longer the whole 

season, 

June 3d.—Tendrils,assoonastheyare All vices grow 
about 6 inches long, pinch off to within separ soon 
about half an inch of the stem. Select ee - 
for future bearers the largest and most soon as they 
vigorous shoots, round and short spring up, be 
jointed ; train them carefully, and cut Fer sr ae kept 
{out all others. Any old and useless goft words, and 
wood may now be cut out. Make the spoken = hind. 
wounded part quite smooth and even, ess, heal a 

102 AW shoot fruté on thems” oka aed 
and such as are not wanted as future rough tongue 
bearers, must be shortened to about and harsh treat- 
1 inch beyond the first joint above the ™°™ 
last bunch, and kept to that length. 

Except on old trees, one bunch only 
should be left on each shoot. 


24th.—Do not disturb the Vine when What a disap- 
in blossom. pointment would 


2 it be should 
July 15th.—When the berries are there be no fruit, 


set, calculate the quantity of Grapes after such care- 


; ful training ; 
a Ne ought to bear, and cut off the leokd to fer aa 


take care that 
22d.—If the fruit be not properly thou hast some- 

shaded, either bring the fruit under the thing to show 

leaves, or draw a branch closer, so that “ae A ies 

its foliage may cover the fruit. Tf the mountain 
29th.—As soon as the berries are Sar pa 

well set, begin to thin them, and never 2 a 

let them euch each other till they Ome! must go 


: E to the mountain, 
have nearly acquired their full size, 


I may observe that, although the Orchidaceous plants 
are 1n some respects well grown and kept in the collec- 
tions I have seen, yet their general appearance cannot 
be compared with those of the great collections near 
London, such as those of Mr. Rucker, Mr. Hanbury, 
and Mr. Warner. As far as I can judge, there does 
not appear to be any systematic arrangement as to the 
time of growth and the period of rest, and consequently 
plants in these collections do not blow with such cer- 
tainty, nor so profusely as those where a different 
treatment is adopted. My conviction is, that with 
respect to almost all Orchidaceous plants, as early in the 
Spring as there is sufficiency of light, every plant 
should be made to grow as vigorously as plenty of heat, 
moisture, and air will effect, so as to ensure an early 
completion of the summer’s growth, and a long rest or 
dry season. 

In making these few observations, I should observe 
that it can hardly be expected, either in private or 
public general collections, that there should be so suc- 
cessful a treatment of this one class of plants, as may 
reasonably be expected, when the attention of the culti- 
vator is confined solely to Orchidaceous plants. Dodman. 


In thinning, keep those equal in size. 
August 5th.—If the weather be hot, 
supply liquid manure to the border. Character is like 
26¢h.—Bloom will now be appearing the Grape bloom, 
on the berries, therefore the bunches bre must be 
° ibl elicately han- 
must be handled as little as possible. dled ; for if rude 
The berries will now be stoning or per- fingers tamper 
fecting their seeds, and during some With it, its 
. . k _ beauty is im- 
time will not appear to make any pro paired, never to 
gress. be regained, 


A million seeds from one small tree do spring, 

And by the hidden wind are scattered here and there ; 

Countless good thoughts doth God’s Holy Spirit bring, 

But in man’s stony heart find little room their fruit to bear. 
HV. 


Sept. 2d.—Pinch off the top of the 
future bearing shoots. t 
9th.—As soon as the skin of the Hetoomabon té 
berries begins to be transparent, no re- he effectual, be 
duction in the number of berries will left to old age. 
increase the size of the remainder ; 
therefore, all thinning should be com- 
pleted before this takes place. After 


this, only cut out injured and decayed Protect fruit ; 
P destroy not 
berries. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE, 
[FOR COTTAGERS.] 
** When seasons change, then lay before thine eyes 
His wondrous method ; mark the various scenes 
In Heaven; Hail, Thunder, Rainbows, Snow, and Ice, 
Calmes, Tempests, Light, and darkness; by His means 
Thou canst not miss his praise; each tree, herb, flower 
Are shadows of His wisdom, and His power.”—H, V. 


birds ; but 
30¢h.—The Grapes must now be pro- rather let them 
tected from all ravagers. enjoy amoderate 


Oct. 7th.—The fruit should kept on anh, ean ee 
the} tree a considerable time after it auxiliaries, Use 


appears to be ripe. It should be cut fulness should 
on dry and warm days, and when the Wiad nsOme 
dew is off the trees. a ie some; per- 
14th.—If the extremities of any fection of motion 


bunches be not ripe, cut them off. some; __ perfec- 
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the pathway was slate, jointed with cement. I planted 
in March last ; and in each case I had to break a small 
hole in the flag just sufficient to admit the ball and 
about a pound weight of bog, leaf-mould, and sand, for 
the plants to grow in, The soil under the flags was 
common garden mould. I first planted Stephanotis 
floribunda, which was turned out of a 5-inch pot, and 
had one shoot about 3 feet in length. This now en- 
tirely covers a piece of wall 10 feet in height and the 
same in width, It commenced flowering in May, and 
has been in bloom ever since ; at one time, in July, I 
counted 60 heads of flowers, varying from four to seven 
in number, all open at one time. The plant is now 
going out of bloom, and of course will be pruned in. 
It isa pity that this is not oftener met with 3 for it is 
decidedly one of the best stove climbers we possess. 
Next in order comes Manettia bicolor, which, when 
turned out, had one small shoot, about the length of the 
pen I am writing with. This was apportioned a piece 
of wall 8 feet wide by 10 feet high, which it entirely 
covers; and not content with that, it has entwined 
itself in all directions on its neighbours. For the last 
six weeks it has been covered with thousands of little 
scarlet and yellow blossoms, and it promises to continue 
so for months to come. This beautiful climber bears 
cutting for bouquets well, and is very suitable for 
twining round the stem of a flower-horn. Plumbago 
Larpent alba (!?) has also grown luxuriantly with 
me, and is covered with bloom; but the flowers 
soon look shabby. When out of blossom, I am 
going to supplant it with Combretum purpureum. 
Associated with these is a scarlet Passion-flower (P. 
racemosa), on which there is at the present time 30 
spikes of bloom, the longest of which spikes measures 
4 feet in length. This plant has been in flower for 
these three months, I have also Euphorbia jacqui- 
niflora, which, when turned out, was about 4 inches in 
height. It has now shoots 10 feet in length, and is just 
coming into blossom. Passiflora Bonapartea has like- 


No. VI.—Calendarial register of the 
Management of the Vine after it has 
once been brought into a right form. 

The time will vary a little with 
aspect, place, and season. 

April 1st—The buds will begin to 
swell ; if hindered in their growth by 
their position, ease them. In dry 
weather, fork up the border 2 inches in 
depth, and keep it clean and open. 

15th,—The smaller buds, which often 
shoot near the principal one, should be 
rubbed off. . 

22d.—Take care that the shoots have 
room and freedom to grow, 

May 13th.—Every. shoot should now 
be fastened as soon as it gets a foot 
long ; this must be done carefully, as 
the young wood when full of Sap is 


CULTURE OF THE 
Minp. 


No rule is abso- 
lute; and it ex- 
ercises _intelli- 
gence and ob- 
servation to 
adapt general 
rules to particu- 
lar cases, 

What is one 
man’s food is 
another man’s 
poison, 


21st.—Cut out carefully all decayed 
berries, 

Nov. 4th.— As soon as any shoots 
have been stripped of their fruit, they 
should be pruned back to their two 
lowest buds. Shorten the future bearers 
to their short and brown wood, or to 
the required length. Cutting back the 
shoots which have borne Grapes, and 
shortening the future bearers, are the 
only operations throughout the year 
that require the use of the knife. C.A., 
Nov. 21st, 


tion of song 
some. Youmay 
kill all others, 


See how easily 
and smoothly a 
well-ordered life 
goes on! and 
remember what 
trouble and se- 
verity must be 
used to those 
who will not be 
bound by law or 
reason! 


Home Correspondence. 


Stove Climbers.—Having the back wall of a Pine 
stove, 10 feet in height, bare, I determined to cover it , a feats 1 : 
with stove climbers, though there was no border, and | required presence of an aquatic plant known as the 


wise been in bloom ever since May. On an average it 
has opened 15 blooms every day, since that time. To 
these I intend to add Clerodendron infortunatum. 
Since March last, the above have entirely covered the 
back wall of a house 45 feet in length, and 10 feet in 
height. I have also in one compartment of the house 
(for it is divided into two), Pine-apples, and this season 
{ cut bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes from the 
same house, several of 3 lbs. weight, and more than two 
of 4 lbs. weight. They were not, however, so well 
coloured as I could have wished ; but this I attribute 
to over-cropping, and too much heat. The Gardener to 
W. Edwardes, Esq., Sealey Ham, Haverfordwest. 
Sikkim Himalayan Rhododendrons.—These novelties 
are in everybody’s hands, and none have anything to 
guide them as to their endurance of cold. Amon 
some 18 or 20 species, of which I have plants, I find 
nothing indicative of their hardihood by name, or on 
the labels in which the seeds were received, except as 
respects one, No. 4—and another, No. 8, both labelled 
“ Rhododendron species, 14,000 feet,” both of which 
should certainly withstand any reasonable amount of 
frost they can be exposed to, even in Scotland. But 
there are manifestly others of a very questionable 
character in this particular. R. lanatum with me is 
looking doubtful ; and I am fearful of others. Indeed, 
of all, of which nothing has been published, R, psulla (2) 
and R, cinnabarinum with me look so much one and the 
same thing, that I doubt much whether they are 
different. Again, “Shrubby Alpine’’ looks like R. 
calycatum, both with me having that indescribably 
elegant shade of bluish pink on the underside of the 
foliage, which I can detect nothing at all like on any of 
the others. All these, and the “ R. glaucum,’ and 
‘Dwarf R. glaucum,”’ should be hardy, and so should 
R. palla (2), if external aspect may be relied on. But, 
who can say? Meantime, for variety’s sake, I am 
keeping all these in a warm pit, beside R. Dalhousiz, 
R. argenteum, and R. Wallichii, already stated to be 
tender. We are all anxiously waiting the forthcoming 
work on Sikkim Rhododendrons. Meantime, any hints 
about the hardihood of the various sorts would bea 
boon of a great value to me and others, equally in the 
dark about watering these precious gems, and would be 
highly estimated. Amicus. [You will be wise if you 
treat them all as greenhouse plants. ] ‘ 
Birds.—I had observed for a few days during the 
summer a great immigration of wagtails on the lawns 5 
in fact there seemed to be some crusade determined on, 
but whether the lawn was only their gathering ground 
or their battle-field I could not at first determine. But 
their lively, quick, and graceful motions afforded great 
pleasure to the eye. Nor was it long before I also dis- 
| covered the object of their visit, for I found the lawn 
had become recently covered with numberless small 
heaps of powdered soil, such as might have been turned 
up by a race of diminutive moles, out of which were 
| constantly rising millions of flying ants, with whom I 
have sometimes seen the air quite thickened; and 
I believe they are the females in their flight to 
institute new colonies in unoccupied lands. Now 
the numbers that these quick-eyed, swift-winged light 
troops, during their few days of active skirmishing, 
must have massacred of these plagues would be 
beyond calculation. And by so doing they were 
doubtless preserving that admirable balauce of acting 
and counteracting causes which we find an infi- 
nitely wise Providence hath established ; and which, in 
another element, Mr. Warrington has so wonderfully 
exemplified by the necessary co-operation of each in the 
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Valisneria spiralis, six water snails, and two gold fish, 
in order to keep 12 gallons of water in a state of perfect 
purity (see * Quarterly Review,’’ Sept., 1850). I can 
also beay witness to the destruction of a great nuts oer 
of weeds by our winged auxiliaries ; for I have noticed 
large troops of the golden-coated goldfinch foracing 
among seed beds of Groundsel and Thistles (the farmers 
had better, first, never allow such to grow), running up 
the stems, and hanging in more graceful attitudes than 
the most accomplished danseuse ever assumed ; and 
utterly destroying thus, by wholesale, what would, if 
allowed to grow, have taken a whole army, fully 
equipped with spuds, to effect. I should have been 
ashamed to have mentioned such common-place ob- 
servations, unless I constantly saw notices of the con- 
tinual and wholesale slaughter still earried on against 
the winged denizens of the air. Now, I do not wish to 
advocate their entire immunity (though Ihave no fears 
on this score), from man’s attack, for many were 
doubtless given for his food—others, when he did their 
work, to be kept in cheek ; and I think it may very well 
be doubted whether such as are still wild, and com- 
monly called game, if not preserved to an extravagant 
extent in closely populated and well cultivated districts, 
do not obtain their subsistence and yield sustenance 
from what would be otherwise lost. Certainly who (if 
people would but look at both sides of the question, and 
not at their losses only), when observing the thousands 
of starlings and the persecuted race of rooks making 
their plentiful meals in the Grass meadows on mild and 
damp days, would doubt their usefulness, and-wish their 
annihilation? While the wood-pigeon, from his instinc- 
tive sagacity, escapes, who probably eats more grain 
in the United Kingdom than all the pheasants, part- 
ridges, and rooks together ; therefore, all I wish to 
prove is this, that as man can, owing to his superior 
reason, more completely diminish or destroy the in- 
ferior animals, so ought the same reason to guide him 
in a proper and restricted use of that power. C. d. 

Colouring of Grapes.—It may be interesting to know 
that black Grapes, on the open wall, ripen and colour 
perfectly, enclosed in bags made of newspaper, from the 
day they are thinned. Shut up thus, they must be fur- 
nished with a very limited quantity of light and air, 
though the plants themselves are abundantly supplied 
with both. J. G. Nelson, Yarmouth. [Does any one 
imagine now-a-days that the Grapes themselves re- 
quire much light? Why, Nature shades them most 
earefully, if you will let her alone. ] Having been 
much interested by Mr. Kidd’s remarks on this subject, 
I send you the plan I have adopted, as soon as my 
Grapes showed signs of colouring, and with unfailing 
success. Now, instead of sinking them at once to a iow 
temperature, I light my fires as soon as it is daylight in 


the morning, and keep them up until about 12 o’clock, 
giving air as soon as they are fairly set agoing, and 
increasing it by degrees as the temperature of the house 
and the heat of the sun increases, until every sash and 


door available is thrown open. ‘As the house cools I 
shut up by degrees, recollecting always to Maintain a 
slightly moist temperature combined with a cool atmo- 
sphere at night. Both moisture and fire heat ought to 
be gradually decreased as the bunches advance in 
colour, and when almost coloured they should be dis- 
pensed with altogether. By the above simple (yet often 
neglected method) I have for these 12 years, without 
the least variation, had most beautifully coloured bold 
sized berries covered with a thick bloom, and no shank- 
ing whatever has occurred. Under my treatment they 
receive no sudden cheek, which I presume they would 
experience were they, on the first sign of colouring, 
submitted to a very low and dry temperature during 
the day as well as at night. My method secures for 
me two other great advantages; first, finely flavoured 
fruit ; secoudly, well ripened wood ; and I assert fearlessly 
that without well ripened wood it is impossible to get 
good coloured well-flavoured fruit. Mr. Kidd asks the 
reason why we seldom see badly coloured Grapes on 
open walls? I presume it tobe this. In all descriptions 
of soils they get heat with light, abundance of air, and a 
cool slightly moist temperature at night, which is gradually 
decreased as the fruit ripens ; and whoever follows 
these great points will never complain of the “ crimson 
tinge” and of sour fruit. The idea of getting finely 
coloured Grapes, with good flavour, in little air, and in 
a high temperature, is absurd, and in opposition to the 
common law of Nature. John Woodcock, Wisbech. 
Water Pipes.—Your clerical correspondent may 
attain his object in a much cheaper way than any of 
the plans suggested by “J. M. L.” in your last week’s 
Paper. ~A labourer well conversant with land draining 
work, will be all that he requires, provided the fall is 
first correctly ascertained. Nor will it be necessary to 
cement the joints of socket pipes, if the cutting be free 
from the roots of trees, as there is no risk of the water 
being “ fouled” from the percolation of rain water from 
the surface soil, if the drain or culvert be of sufficient 
depth. Three years ago I brought a supply of water 
to some cottages of mine, by cutting a drain into a land- 
Spring in an adjoining field. The supply continues 
abundant, and is always pure. The water is received 
into a bricked well, 4 feet in diameter, and 3 feet deeper 
than where the pipe enters. The drainer made the 
well, which required 300 or 400 bricks. The cost of 
the drain was as under : 
ea east feet deep, placing a2-inch socketed 
seatinah etingee gk ces eee Ot ge 
Cementing the joi ipes i ie 
g the joints of the pipes is only necessary 
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where there is danger from the roots of trees, but if it 
be necessary the cost will be trifling. ‘The best article 
that I have seen used for this purpose is marine glue ; 
no doubt other cements would answer. A double line 
of 2-inch pipes would, I think, fully supply the 500 
inhabitants of your correspondent’s village. The well, 
or the receptacle for the water would of course be con- 
trived so aS to be suited to the convenience of the 
parties. Deep or spring draining has been extensively 
practised in this part of Essex, and in many instances 
valuable supplies of water for all purposes have been 
thus obtained of the purest kind. ‘These drains (some 
of them 10 and 12 feet deep), are made with tiles 
doubled upon each other of a size in proportion to the 
quantity of water requiring to be discharged, and in no 
instance has cement of any kind been required ; but, 
then, the roots of trees must be earefully avoided, or 
they must be removed. Ihave seen a large drain of 
this kind entirely filled for several feet in one year by 
the roots of a neighbouring Willow tree. It may also 
be well to suggest that great care should be taken to 
use the best well burnt tiles or pipes that can be pro- 
cured. A Country Curate” may address me person- 
ally, if he should wish it, for any further information. 
Henry Dixon, Dorward’s Halil, Witham, 

Seedling Fruits.—About 30 years ago, I raised from 
seed a large number of Apples and Pears, from the 
most select and finest varieties ; these, in the course of 
12 or 15 years, all bore fruit. Many of them were 
erab-like and worthless, and the rest were all of medi- 
oere quality ; in short, not one was found worthy of a 
name. Now, had I been a colonist, in a far country, 
should I not have said that our best Apples only pro- 
duced Crabs, and should I not have lamented their 
degeneracy? Hence the origin of the report from our 
early colonists, in America. The interesting part of 
the matter is, how many generations were raised from 
this degenerated offspring before amelioration took 
place, and the present excellent American Apples came 
into existenee? Thomas Rivers, Sawbridgeworth. 

Ipomea Michauxit.—This new and lovely climber is 
now covered with its brilliant scarlet blossoms. Being 
of a slender habit, it is admirably adapted for flowering 
in small pots; it blooms at every joint, and is invaluable 
for bouquets. The following is the treatment it re- 
quires :—Sow seed or strike cuttings about February 5 
when large enough, pot them off into thumb-pots, use 
sandy peat with loam, and drain well. Shift them gra- 
dually into 5 or 6-inch pots, in either of which let them 
flower. This Ipomcea requires a warm house ; and as 
it continues to flower all the winter, it will prove very 
ornamental during this dreary season. J. A. [The 
plant here mentioned, is the Ipomoea macrorhiza of 
Michaux, now ealled Batatas Jalapa, and supposed to 
yield the Mechoacan root, an inferior sort of Jalap ; 
but its flowers are violet and white, not scarlet..] 

Achimenes picta.—Many inquiries having been made 
to me respecting the treatment which we give this highly 
ornamental plant, in order to flower it well during the 
winter months, I think it necessary to make the follow- 
ing remarks, not with a view of bringing before your 
readers a new mode of cultivating this plant, but merely 


to deseribe the treatment it receives here, which suits) 


it remarkably well. About the eod of July, or begin- 
ning of August, the scaly tubers are planted in pans, 
and placed in the stove, in order to start them into 
growth ; when the plants have attained the height of 
6 or 7 inches, they are taken out of these pans, with a 


well-drained, large pans, or shallow pots ; in doing this, 
the stems are carefully laid down, and covered about 
13 inch deep, their tops being bent up wards, so a8 to 
allow them to be a little above the surface of the soil. 
Nine plants are sufficient for a pan 18 inches in diameter. 
From the joints of the stems which are buried, new 
roots are soon emitted, and this causes the plant to 
start into vigorous growth; water is then given freely, 
avoiding the application of it over the leaves. The 
plants are placed in as light a situation as possible in 
the stove, where they have a moderately moist atmo- 


sphere, and a temperature ranging from 70° to 80°, } 


until they begin to flower, when they are removed to a 
somewhat lower house. ‘he compost employed here 
is a mixture of rough peat and leaf-mould in equal 
proportions, to which a little sand is added. When the 
stems have done flowering, they naturally die down; the 
roots are then stored away in the pots in a dry situation, 
until the season for planting them returns. Treated in 
the manner above described, there were plants here last 
winter which produced stems 4 feet high, and bearing 
from 50 to 60.expanded flowers at a timeon onestem, and 
the present year’s plants promise to be equally as fine. 
By forcing or delaying the growth of the tubers, plants 
may be had in flower throughout the year, but in 
summer they require to be shaded. Those who are 
desirous of decorating their stoves with showy flowers 
in winter, will find this Achimenes well adapted for the 
purpose; its beautiful foliage and gay coloured flowers 
form an enlivening eontrast with the surrounding 
plants. Walter Hill, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Brugmansias suitable for Conservatory Beds.—In 
furnishing a conservatory, many, especially amateurs, 
are at a loss to know the most suitable plants for the 
space they have to occupy, hence the strongest growing 
subjects may often be seen in places where they have 
not room to show their individual beauty, and where 
they have to be cut back to give their neighbours room. 
My object at present, however, is to recommend to the 
notice of the lovers of conservatory plants, the genus 
Brugmansia, wherever there is space for them to dis- 


play their beauty, especially the B. Knightii, which, on 
account of its magnificent habit, its elegantly-formed 
pendulous double flowers, the delicious fragrance which 
it sheds around, and its prolific blooming, is one of the 
most suitable plants for conservatory culture. The 
specimen here was a cutting in the spring of 1847; it 
was planted out in July of the same year, and it has 
now a stem 5 ft, high, with branches 10 ft. in diameter, 
and the plant altogether is 12ft.in height. It is now 
loaded with blossoms, which have been produced in pro- 
fusion without intermission ever since the beginning of 
September, 1849. On this day (Nov. 4) there are 60 
fully expanded flowers on the plant, and during the 
time it has been in bloom, they have exceeded that 
number. B. suaveolens planted out at the same time 
has grown to a much larger size, and flowers profusely, 
but it requires shortening of the young wood, and a 
period of rest. B. sanguinea, 12 ft. high, and 9 ff. in 
diameter, is constantly loaded with blossoms ; it requires 
little pruning, and has flowered about 9 months out of 
the 12. J. Pringle, jun. Stoke Rochford Gardens, 

Chapman’s “ Prince of Wales” Plum.—I\n your 
Number, dated Dec. 13th, 1845, appeared a description 
of this somewhat remarkable Plum, which my own ex- 
perience of it, in a midland elevated district, leads me 
to believe is true in every particular. Your corre- 
spondents’ late articles on the Plum have induced me 
to advocate the cultivation of this one in particular, 
and to bear witness to one great merit which it possesses 
above all others that I have cultivated, which is its 
never failing and abundant produce, trained pyramid 
fashion. 


No. 1 was budded in 1844, and has been twice root-pruned. 
The produce in 1847 was about 15 Plums 
x in 1848 A ay ee 
7 in 1849 was above 144 » 
” in 1850 29 : ” 
No, 2 was budded in 1846, and has been once root-pruned. 
The produce in 1849 was 4 Plums 


fy in 1850 was more than 12 Ay 


And at present it promises to bear hundreds next year. 
Next to No. 2, and treated in the same manner, stands 
Rivers’ Early Favorite. It is about the age of No.1, 
and has blossomed the last three seasons, but the fruit 
did not set. This Plum, whieh one of your corre- 
spondents recommends, may prove a good Plum in the 
southern counties; but for produce and early fruitful- 
ness, 1 have never seen any that can bear comparison 
with the Prince of Wales; not even “ Anon’s” Magnum 
Bonum, at Grey’s Court, Henley; and as regards 
flavour and appearance, should any of your readers 
require information on these points, it may be briefly 
described as “an improved Orleans.” I am training a 
Prince of Wales as a standard, which promises to yield 
a good erop next year, considering its size, which is but 
small at present. C. B., Rutland. 

Canadian Sunflowers. —1 have seen a Sunflower 
grown hereabouts this year, whose flower measured 
4 feet 1 inch in circumference. Its stem 13 feet 4 
inches, and the circumference of its stem 6 inches, I 
thought it huge. H. P. P. C., Toronto, Canada, 

Medlar Marmalade.—To those who have many 
Medlars, and cannot consume them before they get 
over ripe, it may be useful to know that they stew very 


| agreeably in the following manner, even when gone 


too far to be nice eating uncooked :—Throw the Med- 
lars into a basin of hot water, and then stone and 
skin them, scraping the pulp away and placing it ona 


| dish by itself till all are finished, then boil gently up the 
portion of soil adhering to their roots, and replanted in | 


pulp with a little white sugar for 10 minutes with some 
cream, and dish with a wall of sweetened rice round, 
The following are about the proportions :—To half a 
pound of pulp six table-spoonfuls of sifted sugar, and 
nearly half a pint of cream; also one teaspoonful of 
Lemon juice. To anyone not minding the time the 
stoning and skinning a large quantity would occupy, 
this would be a good method of making Medlar 
marmalade ; by longer boiling, and omitting the cream 
and Lemon juice. The only drawback being that they 
must be cooked the day they are prepared, for if left 
ia night they get mildewed and spoilt. M. D., Dec. 4, 
Vines.—In reference to some of my Vines still con- 
tinuing to keep in green leaf, while others apparently 
similarly cireumstanced are ripe, some account of which 
was given last week at p. 758, I beg tostate that they all 


| occupy the same soil, whieh is a light gravelly one, and 


the roots of all must partially run undera Thorn hedge. 
The sort which has so failed with me is the Black 
Hamburgh. They were all late before they started, 
although the situation is a warm one. Would it be 
advisable to give them some manure? they had none 
last year. Ihave a tank of liquid manure from the 
drains of the house, would that answer for them 2 
H, M., Worcester. 

Rendle’s Price Current.—We have received a letter 
from Mr. Rendle, in’answer to the remark made last 
week by “ Sigma ;” and we will beg our correspondent 
to look again at the Price Current, where he will find 
that he is mistaken in saying that it has no prices. It 
is true that a price is not attached to every article,jbut 
there are general prices given, which answer every 
useful purpose, 

Leeks.—In your last Number, I observe that some of 
your Cambrian correspondents are somewhat at fault 
about the cultivation of their ancient emblem, the Leek. 
Allow me, who have had some experience in that way, 
to state a simple mode by which I have seep some very 
superior crops produced. In a piece of ground ri 
manured, and deeply dug (trenched is better), trans- 
plant the young Leeks in the following manner :—let 
the rows be 1 foot apart, and the plants from 5 to 6 


—— 
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inches: asunder, ia the row ; plant with a blunt-pointed | kaliseche Geographie der Alpen,” which they presented 


dibber, having first cut off thelong ends of the leaves, 
make holes from 6 to 8 inehes deep, and merely drop in 
the plant, without filling in the earth ; this is all that, 
is required, except keeping the ground clear of weeds, 
Quercus, 
Yuecas.—I remark that one of your correspondents 
. has a Yucca gloriosa, throwing up itsflowerstem. I beg 
to inform him, that if he were to sacrifice the present 
flower of Y. gloriosa (if gloriosa), it will not blossom 
next year [We doubt], neither will letting the flower 
stem remain spoil next year’s flowering, for in neither 
case will it blossom next season. I have a plant of Y. 
gloriosa throwing up its flower stem; I have had it 
carefully taken up and potted in a large pot, and put in 
the conservatory, watering it well with weak manure 


water, and I find that it is growing and doing well. I 
expect to have it in bloom about the end of the year ; 
I would advise your correspondent to do the same with 
his plant. 4. §., Slindon, Sussex. 


Societies, 

Hortrcurturar, Dec. 3.—E. Branpz, Esq., in the 
chair. H.R. Sandbach, Esq., J. Smith, Esq., F. Bar- 
chard, Hsg., and Mr. Dayis, of the Grantchester 
Nurseries, Cambridge, were elected Fellows. Messrs. 
Veitch sent a great novelty in the shape of Vanda 
Coerulescens, which proves to be one of the most hand- 
some of Orchids, vieing in beauty even with the 
lovely Phalzenopsis itself. Like the latter, it appears to 
be yery profuse in the production of blossoms ; for 
although the plant exhibited was smal), and had but 
one flower-spike in perfection, many more were making 
their appearance. Although the spike in question was 
more than a foot in length, bending gracefully down- 
wards, and had upwards of a dozen large sky-blue 
flowers arranged thinly upon it, it was remarked that it 
was not near so large as some of the dried spikes of 
this Vanda which have been received from India, 
Beautiful, therefore, as the plant in its present state is, 
it may be expected to be yet much more handsome 
when it shall have had time to acquire greater 
size and strength, A Large Silver Medal was 
awarded it.— Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple- 
place, had a white Ionopsis from Jamaica, resembling 
Tonopsis pallida. — Myr. Blake, gr. to J. H. Schréder, 
Esq,, produced a nice collection of Orchids containing 
Dendrobium sanguinolentum, Zygopetalum erinitum, 
Angreecum bilobum, Sophronitis grandiflora, and two 
charmingly flowered plants of Epidendrum Skinneri. 
A Knightian Medal was awarded.--From My, Glen- 
dinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, came a large and 
well cultivated specimen of Hoya imperialis, which was 
stated to have been in flower all the summer.—Beautiful 
examples of Muscat of Alexandria (quite ripe), and 
black Hamburgh Grapes were shown by F. G. Nash, 
Esq., of Bishop’s Stortford, to whom a Banksian Medal 
was awarded,—Mr. Hibbins, gi. to the Hon. J. Norton, 
Esq., Anningsley-park, Chertsey, also furnished Muscat 
of Alexandria Grapes ; but they did not appear to be 
quite ripe.—Mr, Mitchell, of Kemp-town, Brighton, 
had a small box of Black Hamburgh, fair-sized bunches, 
and well coloured, the produce of a second erop from 
the same Vines this year. The Vines, which were 
started early in November, ripened off the first crop 
between the 14th of March and 17th of April, after which 
they were rested till the 22d of May, when they were 
pruned and put'in action for the second crop, which is 
ripe now; and Mr. M. stated that he would take a crop 
from the Vines again next June. Two crops were ob- 
tained in one season from the same Vines three years 
ago; but Mr. M. is of opinion that double crops should 
only be ripened: by the same Vines once in every four 
years. Examples of a seedling Grape, which did not 
appear to be different from Wesi’s St. Peter’s, was 
exhibited by Mr. Seymour, of Ashridge-park, Great 
Berkhampstead, Herts.—Two brace of Cucumbers were 
shown by Mr. Parr, gr. to J, Jarreti, Esq., Camerton- 
court, Bath,— From the Garden of the Society came the 
cinnamon-brown and yellow Cymbidium giganteum, 
Maxillaria bractescens, Lycaste plana, and Brassavola 
venosa, together with the Holly-leaved Hovea, the use- 
ful winter blooming Selago distans, the Brazilian 
Barbacenia purpurea, four varieties of Epacris, and 
three of Cape Heath, Manettia bicolor, Justicia speciosa, 
the searlet Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, and the 
following Pears: Forelle, or Trout Pear, Napoleon, 
and Vicar of Winkfield—all varieties remarkable for 
aie excellence, to which the first adds great beauty of 
celour. 


Linnean, Deo, 3.—R, Brown, Esq., in the chair. 
J. Hutchinson, Esq., and J. Stevens, Esq., were elected 
fellows. A collection of dried specimens of plants, 
made in Ceylon by J. Frazer, Esq., was presented by 
R. Heward, Esq. The remainder of Mr. Clarke’s 
paper on the position of the carpels of Exogenous 
plants when one or two carpels were present, was read. 
Dr. Adolph Schlagenweit, at the reqnest of the Pre- 
sident, gave some account of the researches of his 
brother and himself on the influence of physical con- 
ditions on the vegetation of the Alps. In their re- 
searches they had separated the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern Alps. The plants requiring mild tempera- 
tures were found higher up the Southern than the 
Northern Alps, whilst the plants of cold latitudes were 


found higher up the Northern than the Southern Alps. 
The result of their researches had been published in a 
volume entitled “Untersuchungen iiber die Physi- 


to the Society. 


EnromoLoaicaL, Dec. 2.—G. R. Warernousr, Esq,, | 
President, in the Chair. The President stated that a 
new Part of the Society’s Transactions (N.S., Vol. L., 
Part 3) was ready for distribution ; also that the number 
of subscribers to the proposed “ Entomologia Britan- 
nica,” was sufficiently advanced to warrant the com- 
mencement of its publication early next season ; a few 
additional subseribers were, however, still required. 
Specimens of the new Cheimatobia boreata were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Cooke, from Warrington. Mr. Evans 
exhibited a species of ‘Lampyris whieh abounds in 
Brazil, emitting a bright light on the wing in the month 
of November ; also a living specimen of the luminous 
British Geophilus electrieus. He also read an extract 
from an Australian newspaper, giving an account of the 
first meeting of a Society for the cultivation of the 
natural sciences, at which a notice was vead of the 
attacks of a species of grub upon the Vines of that 
country. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited specimens of both 
sexes of a beautiful small variety of Papilio Priamus, 
collected on the banks of Richmond River, New South 
Wales, by Mr. Leicester ; also of a curious moth from 
the Amazons, deseribed by Mr. Newman in the last 
part of the “ Zoologist’’ as new, under the name of 
Myrmecopsis Eumenides [but which had previously 
been described and figured by Hubner under the name 
of Pseudosphex Polistes]. Mr. Stainton exhibited five 
new British species of Tineidze, several of them belong- 
ing to the genus Coleoptera. He also gave an account 
of the discovery of the larvee of Goniodoma auroguttella 
by Mr, Man», whieh inhabit cases exactly like the seeds 
of Atriplex, upon which plant it feeds, and stated that 
Mr, Jordan had" found some larvee feeding upon the 
flower-buds. of Origanum vulgare, of which also they 
constructed moveable cases in which they reside. A 
note from Mr, Wilson was read, giving an account of 
a peculiarity in the atmosphere of the United States, 
which has the effect of destroying collections in a few 
years. This is caused by a white hoary deposit upon 
everything shut up in eases, which takes place in one 
or two days during the hottest parts of the summer, 
and by which Say’s collections have been destroyed. 
It is also necessary for the cases in which preserved 
birds are confined to have holes for ventilation made 
in‘the top. The President also stated that, owing to 
the state of the climate, the collecticns of insects formed 
by the Asiatic Society at Caleutta had been destroyed. 
Mr. Westwood gave an account of M. Guerin’s re- 
searches upon the insects which attack tobacco and 
cigars, when several of the members present dissented 
from his assertion that the country from which any 
particular ease of cigars had arrived might be deter- 
mined by the insects which are found to have attacked 
it, as it was liable to have been infested in the general 
stores of tobacco in Europe. Mr. W. W. Saunders 
read an extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Harrington, giving an account of various insects cap- | 
tured on board ship at great distances from land ; and 
Mr. F. Bond mentioned the fact of having recently | 
noticed that a specimen of Sphinx Atropos in the pupa 
state had emitted the curious squeaking sound for which 
the species is so remarkable. 


Garden Memoranda. 

Hatristp House. — There is much in the aspect 
of this old garden, mentioned last week, to arrest 
the attention of the careless, and to delight the 
critical; we are not aware of the existence of a more 
perfect and pleasing example of the ancient style of 
landseape gardening, and it is satisfactory to reflect that 
as the vineyard has for ages past charmed our fore- 
fathers, so it may continue to delight generations to 
come ; there is nothing to invite a contrary supposition. | 
Its walls of Yews are green and vigorous, The present 
noble proprietor of Hatfield House, with a just appre- 
ciation of the merits of the place, directed, a few years 
since, with admirable feeling, various restorations which 
neglect, rather than the inroads of time, had rendered 
necessary. ‘The bowered walks and other embellish- 
ments are evidences of the judicious taste of the noble 
Marguis. To prove our assertion that “the vineyard 
has in its time charmed our forefathers,” we may quote 
a passage from the learned Fuller’s “Book of 
British Worthies,” a work written 200 years ago, 
in which, after describing Hatfield House and the choice 
delights thereunto belonging, our author quaintly says, 
“ Within a little mile thereof (Hatfield) lyeth a place 
called the vineyard, where Nature by the midwifery of 
Art is delivered of much pleasure ; so that the reader 
must be a seer before he can understand the perfection 
thereof; had this place been in Greecia or nigh Rome, 
where the luxuriant fancies of the poets, being subject 
bound, improve a tree into a grove, a grove into a 
forest, a brook into a river, and a pond into a lake; I 
say, had this vineyard been there, it had disinherited 
Sempe of its honours, and hence the poets would have 
dated all their delights as from a little Paradise, and 
Staple-place of earthly pleasure.” 

The kitchen-garden is situated on the opposite side of 
the river—it aneiently formed part of the “ vineyard ;’’ 
the bank fronting the river is occupied with a row of 
tall Lime and Chestnut trees, An arched opening is 
formed in the centre of the line corresponding with 
that existing on the opposite hill; the vista is thus con- 
tinued through the garden, and terminates in a small 
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/earnea, Cotoneaster microphylla, Berberis aquifoliu: 


tower. The walls of the kitchen-garden include about 


4 acres ; there are two more under cultivation without 
the walls, 

If has become one of the essential aims of gardening 
skill to prolong the periods of production of both 
fruits and vegetables. The attainment of double bear- 
ing fruits is a great step towards that object. This is 
appreciated here ; we find due attention given to that 
excellent autumn bearing variety of the Raspberry, of 
which a large quantity exists covered with fruit ; ample 
supplies of Currants are also secured at this same 
season. In a few years, may we not hope to have 
Strawberries in similar abundance at a late period of 
the year? By securing proper varieties of Peaches, 
Apricots, Cherries, and Plums, the supplies from each 
may be continued for as many months as they were in 
weeks formerly. One recent example may be offered ; 
we may hope to enjoy that delicious fruit, the Green- 
gage, a month later by the cultivation of the recently 
introduced variety called “ Reine Claude de Bavay ;” 
its cultivation is here pursued for that purpose. Amongst 
vegetables, with a little management, a great dealin the 
furtherance of the same object may be done. A pro- 
longation of the supply of globe Artichokes is obtained 
in this garden by potting small plants in the autumn and 
planting out in May. The plants thus treated develope 
their flower heads later in the season. Peas are 
obtained up to November. ‘The Green Marrow is found 
valuable for late crops. Horn Carrots are also suc- 
cessively sown ; the later crops standing in the ground 
through the winter furnish a valuable supply in the 
spring, and obyiate the necessity of their early culture 
in pits. There exists no hot-water conveniences for 
foreing vegetables, but a very economical and efficient 
foreing-pit is employed, fermentiag leaves producing the 
necessary excitement; a pit 30 feet in length, 15 in 
width, and 4 in depth, has been sunk outside the garden, 
in a convenient position to receive the leaves direct 
from the carts. This is annually filled,a rough frame 
is placed over the mass, supported by slight piers to 
prevent its irregular subsidence with the leaves ; an 
early crop of Asparagus and Rhubarb is first obtained 5 
Potatues succeed, and an invariable heavy crop is se- 
cured entirely without disease ; Melons or Cucumbers 
follow, the genial bottom-heat still supplied by the leaves 
materially assisting the progress of the last occupants 
of the bed. In November the pit is cleared, and affords 
2 valuable supply of leaf-mould. In retracing our steps 
towards the Vineyard, on the hill-side we gain an ex- 
cellent general view of the garden from the river’s 
brink ; it is even more picturesque from this position 
than from the summit of the hill. The old author is 
perfectly right in saying that “the reader must be a 
seer before he can understand the perfection thereof.” 


iiscellameous. 
Winter Decoration of ihe Flower Garden. — Lest 
the oecurrence of a number of empty beds on a lawn or 
in a flower. garden, where the system of massing sum- f 
mer plants is adopted, should impart to a place a bare 
and desolate aspect during winter, a store of the lower 
kinds of evergreens should be kept in pots, and plunged 
in some part of the kitchen-garden, or in any reserved 
corner through the summer, to be transferred to the 
flower-beds directly their gayer furniture has been 
cleared away in autumn. Such a plan is less trouble- 
me than it appears to be; for if the plants be kept 
constantly ia pots, summer and winter, and merely be 
plunged in the ground, a simple re-potting once a year, 
with am occasional watering in only the very driest 
summer-weather, will be ail the attention they want 
for three or four years, when they will require renew: 
ing by propagation. The fittest kinds for the office 
will be several dwarf Heaths, particularly the Eric 


Menziesia polifolia, Andromeda floribunda, Pernetty. 
mueronata, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Gaultheria Shal- 
lon, Ledum buxifolium, Rhododendrons ferrugineum 
and hivsutum, the common trailing Savin, and the 
varieties of the Minor Periwinkle. By a judicious 
choice and variation of these, putting one-sort only 
to a bed, some amount of verdure and liveliness will 
be produced during winter, at a cost of labour and 
materials which are entirely insignificant in comparison 
with the effect realised. The intermixture of a few 
beds of variegated Ivy, or variegated Peviwinkleor Savin, 
or even the variegated Hollies (especially the prickly), 
variegated Yew, and Auecuba, kept dwarf, would in- 
crease the variety. The plants should be potted in 
rather a poor soil, lest they grow too luxuriant, and send 
their roots too far beyond the pots. Kemp, on Small 
Gardens. 

Distinction of Species among Plants.—“ The Au- 
thors” (of Hooker and Arnott’s British Flora), “ are not 
inclined to believe that, any one of the tests,’—that is, 
of difference of habit, however indefinable, or of 
microscopic difference accompanying) identity of habit, 
or of permanence under cultivation,— is. sufficient :? 
they think that “a thousand years’ cultivation cannot 
prove two supposed , species distinct ;’ that “ there 
appears to be less violence done to nature’s laws by 
combining top much, than by subdivision, unless where 
there is an anatomical or physiological distinction.” 
Linnzeus is asserted to have taken “nearly all his 
specific characters from conspicuous parts, especially 
from the stem and foliage,’ which are said to be 
« therefore natural :” and prophetic hints are given of 
a time “when what are now called genera or sub- 
genera will alone be considered, species :”” finally, the 
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authors refuse to partake in the so-called “ neomania ” 
for splitting, due to “the too-refined ingenuity of the 
German, Swiss, and modern Swedish botanists.” In 
these and the accompanying remarks, there appears to 
be a confusion between the actual distinctness of species 
in nature, and the outward differences by which we 
apprehend that distinctness : it is most true that a 
species “can neither for convenience be united with 
others, nor be split into several :” we should certainly 
seek, not convenience, but the very truth: but how are 
we to arrive at the truth? When we speak of one plant 
as distinct from another, we mean that it is distinct as 
a whole, not as a mere collection of distinct parts : the 
characters do not constitute the difference ; they do 
but manifest it to our sight. No test can therefore be 
@ priori declared sufficient : all may sometimes fail, and 
yet the plants may be really distinct. Science in such 
cases is not, as it might seem, impossible ; for frequent 
observations under different circumstances by laborious 
and sagacious observers, aided by cultivation, will 
doubtless finally ascertain the truth. Of course many 
mistakes will be made ; but we know of no other method 
which can really secure science from the rashness or 
vanity of species-mongers, and at the same time ensure 
its sound and permanent progress. “ At the beginning 
of our studies,” says Fries, “ we are always hoping to 
circumscribe nature with absolute characters and limits, 
as if our hands held her in their grasp ; but when we 
gain experience, we come to see the emptiness of our 
hopes and the futility of our efforts. For nature lives 
in integrity : and when we cannot take her in under 
this her true character, we tear her in pieces to adapt 
her to our own perceptions, and then patch her up 
again in any way we can.” Annais and Magazine of 
Natural History. 

Hints on the Cultivation of the Hollyhock, by 
William Chater—In presenting these few brief 
remarks upon the cultivation of the Hollyhock, I beg to 
say, that another year’s experience induces me to en- 
force the same routine as the previous one, feeling con- 
fident, after 25 years cultivating this ornamental plant, 
that purchasers following these directions may ensure 
success, The Hollyhock will grow best in good old 
garden soil, well trenched over to the depth of two feet, 
with plenty of thoroughly decomposed manure ; such 
as old Cucumber beds, or night soil mixed with earth. 
Sandy loam they like, and if the subsoil is wet they 
will thrive remarkably well in the summer, but in the 
winter wet is very injurious to them ; to prevent which, 
I remove, to the depth of one or two inches, the mould 
round the neck of the plant, and fill up with white sand, 
about 6 inches round the stem, level with the surface : 
it is simply to preserve them from wet, insects, and 
slugs, from which, in the winter, they are apt to suffer 
very much, if not killed. They may be propagated by 
single eyes in July and August, also by cuttings in the 
spring, placed on a slight bottom heat. Young plants 
raised from summer cuttings are best preserved by re- 
potting them in October into large pots—the larger the 
better, in light rich sandy earth, and placed in a cold 
frame; thus they will grow during the winter. In 
March or April turn them out into the open ground 
and they will bloom as fine and as early as if planted in 
the autumn. Plant them not less than 4 feet from 
‘row to row, and 3 feet apart in the row. If grouped 
in beds, not nearer than 3 feet each way. They 
will grow well in the shade of distant trees, but by no 

aImeans must the roots interfere. In May, when the 
spikes are grown about a foot high, thin them out 
according to the strength of the plant: if well esta- 
blished and very strong, leave four spikes: if weak, 
two or three, or only one, at the same time placing a 
stake to each one separately. The most robust grower 
_, does not require a stake higher than 3 feet from 
he ground. Stake them before they get too high, and 
cure them well {by tying, and they will grow erect. 
If the weather is dry at this season of the year, they 
must be watered with a solution of guano, or any other 
liquid manure, poured carefully round the roots, avoid- 
ing pouring iton or too near the stems. To grow the 
t flowers fine, cut off the lateral shoots, thin the flower 
buds, if crowded together, and take out the top of the 
spike, according to the height desired, paying attention 
to the usual height and habit of the plant. Observe, 
by topping it you may increase the size of the flower, 
but at the same time shorten its duration of flowering, 
and perhaps disfigure its appearance. Nurseries, Soffron 
Walden, Essex, Sept. 1850. 


Calendar of Operations. 
§{(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

As the season is-approaching when every proprietor 
looks to home for"enjoyment, let the gardener make it 
his particulargbusiness to contribute, as far as lies in 
his power, to the®gratification and pleasure of his em- 
ployers and their friends. The plant houses and their 
occupants will be of the first importance at this dull 
Season ; and, to be appreciated, they should be arranged 
in such a manner as to display themselves to the best 
advantage. Great care should be taken of plants now 
in flower, in order to preserve them in that state as 
long as possible ; due attention should also be paid to 
bringing others ‘forward, that a proper succession may 
be kept up. Let perfect order and neatness be evident 
im everything ; for, if this point be attended to, it will 
compensate in a great measure for the absence of a 
more extensive floral display. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pinerizs.—Care should be taken during the next 


few weeks to limit the application of exciting influences, 
or the plants will be induced to grow at a rate very dis- 
proportionate to the amount of light which they are at 
liberty to enjoy. The object to be aimed at in Pine 
growing is not the producing of a large plant with gross 
exuberant foliage, but rather the production of small 
yet healthy plants, with short sturdy leaves, while the 
roots are revelling in the rich compost. This end is not 
to be attained through starving the plants by an inade- 
quate supply of water and soil, but by affording, along 
with a proportionate quantity of these requisites, a free 
circulation of air at all times. If this point, in con- 
nexion with a proper supply of water, be duly attended 
to, and if a healthy root action be secured, the plants, 
though small, will be filled with highly elaborated sap, 
and, as a natural consequence, will produce large well- 
swelled and highly-flavoured fruit. VineRius. — Let 
forcing be carried on with great caution at this dull 
season of the year; but take advantage of every fine 
day to allow the temperature to rise 15° or 20° higher 
than that which it is kept during the night. Where 
the buds are not yet broken, the rods may be syringed 
three times a day in fine clear weather, with water of 
which the temperature is about 70° ; and, after the 
buds break, it should be used 10° to 152 warmer. 
Admit air on every favourable opportunity ; and pro- 
portion the amount of moisture in the atmosphere to 
the strength of daylight. Be careful that the ferment- 
ing material over the roots does not get too hot—a 
moderate warmth, not exceeding’ 75° or 80° in the 
dung, is sufficient ; but, at the same time, it should be 


FLOWER GARDEN AND S E 

In this department also, let,perfect neat 
to compensate for the absence of more brilliant attrac- 
tions. Let all the fallen leaves be carefully removed, 
and the surface of the soil in the borders and clumps 
forked over, or made clean with the rake, The walks 
should be put into perfect order, and ngceive a slight 
sprinkling of clean fine gravel where necessary. Let 
the drains and grids be examined and cleaned ; and if 
in very rainy weather the water lies on any partgof.the 
walks, let the defect be remedied by introducingfa new 
drain, or by filling up the low places with cing ne 5 
nothing interferes so much with the enjoyableness of 
any place, at this season, as damp dirty walks, If the 
turf is wet in any part of the pleasure-ground, this is an 
excellent time for remedying the defect, by cutting 
drains wherever they are required. In doing this, keep 
the drains at the greatest possible distance from trees, 
to prevent them being choked up by the roots ;/butgin 
parts where the proximity of trees is unavoidable 
the drains be filled with broken rubble to within. 12 or 
15 inches of the surface, that a passage may be secured 
for the water, even if the roots do enter the drains. In 
filling the drains up with soil, let it be well rammed in, 
to prevent any after sinking of the surface. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

Every exertion should now be made for the coming 
year ; composts of all descriptions should be made, 
in this lays the great secret of success. Watering, ties} 
shading, care of every kind is comparatively useless, if’ 
the food (soil) of the plants is not carefully adapted to 
their necessities ; therefore, turf sods, willow dust for 
Auriculas, cow manure for Ranunculuses, or stable 
manure for Carnations and Picotees, should be looked 
out for, and should all be of the best description, and, if 
possible, kept under cover ; a very successful exhibitor 
of florists’ flowers (a friend of ours) keeps the whole of 
his composts the year round under an open shed ; as a 
matter of course, few have this convenience, still, when 
it can be done, the flowers, let them be of what kind 
they may, are all the better for the extra trouble in this 
particular. Dahlia roots should now be carefully 
examined, incipient mouldiness is thus often detected, and 
the‘root preserved. They may now be stored away in 
a moderate dry place. Moisture for Auriculas and 
Polyanthus is just now superfluous; damp is to be 
avoided ; fresh air, and abundance of it, is highly de- 
sirable. ; 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

To prevent any difficulty in digging up Celery or Car- 
doons, when the ground is frozen very hard, let a por- 
tion of each, about as much as will suffice for a couple 
of weeks, be always under protection, either by means 
of loose litter, Fern, or thatched hurdles, or some other 
convenient material which will exclude frost. These 
coverings should be put on while the ground is in an, 
uncongealed state, as it would do harm rather thi 
good, if put on while the ground is hard, by preventing 
the sun and air acting upon it in case of a change of 
weather. It must,') however, be understood that the 
portion which is covered up is not to be left untouched 
till the arrival of frosty weather, but used in the regular 
rotation ; and as the covering is taken off the part for 
present use, it is to be moved forward to a similar 
space beyond, so that a supply for the next ensujng 
fortnight shall always be under protection, excepting 
of course when the ground beyond is in a frozen state. 
If, by means of spare frames or other contrivance, a 
portion of such crops as Parsley, Spinach, Sorrel, &c., 
can be protected, they will be found very convenient, 
when the ground is covered with snow. Some Horse- 
radish, JerusalemJArtichokes, Parsnips, &c., should be 
got up and laid’ in moist soil for present use. It isa 
practice with many on the approach of severe weather, 
to take up a quantity of Celery and Cardoons, and 
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remove them in-doors ; but we never take up more than 
two or three days’ supply, as we have invariably observed 
great waste to result from the opposite practice, besides 
which, the quality of the vegetable is deteriorated, being 
rendered tough and stringy, instead of being fresh and 
crisp. 
coe of the Weather near London, for the week ending Dec. 5, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TemreearuneE. 
BARomeErEn, 


|__Ofthe Air. [Ofthe Barth.| ying, 3 


Nov. 
and Dec, 


{ 1 foot)2 feet 
. | Mean deep. 

Friday,, 29/25 80,215 
Satur... 30 F 30,108 
- 1/27) 30.19% 30.133 

2\28! 3 30.227 

3 30. 30.081 
4 30.029 
5 30,243 


Average....|_ 
Nov. 


_ 30.202 | 30.148 
29—Frosty ; fine; clear and frosty. 
30—Frosty ; overcast throughout. 

J—Slight haze; overcast; slight drizzle. 

2—Densely overcast; fine; overcast. 

3—Uniformly overcast; slight frost at night. 

4—Foggy; rain; foggy. 

5— Foggy; hazy and mild; foggy. 

Mean temperature of the week 44 deg. below the average.§ 

State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Dec. 14, 1850, 


Dec, 


Dec. 


Sunday 8 


1 
2 
2 
1 


Friday 13 32, 8 

Satur. 14] 45.5 | 335 | 305 2 | 03 2 2} 11 2 
The highest temperature during the above period occurred on th 

1842—therm., 51 deg.; and the lowest on the 13th, 1846—therm., 11 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Birp SturFrine: Artist. Arseniacal soap is a good compositio 
to apply to the skin of a bird, in order to preserve it, pre- 
paratory to stuffing. E 

Booxs: Jgnoramus. Macintosh’s * Flower Garden” will pos- 
sibly answer your purpose.t—S H G, Lyons’s book on 
Orchids.—A Z, Macintosh’s “ Greenhouse, Hothouse, and 
Stove.” 

CrowEA : WZ. It will not flower well with you at this season, 
uuless you give it a little heat, Ifyou have an intermediate 
house, that would suit it perfectly. f 

Grartinec : A Z, Junipers and Cypresses may be grafted on 
the Red Cedar. Use herbaceous or summer grafting. 
Rhododendrons should be ‘“‘ worked” in autumn (or it may 
be done in spring), and if you can place them ina slight 
bottom heat afterwards, so much the better. f 

GreEenHouses: WV C. The frost must be kept out of your 
greenhouse, but whether this is to be effected by canvas 
curtains or by fire heat will depend on its severity. The 
less fire heat employed, however, the better; all you have to 
do is just to keep the temperature above freezing. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS: O, They should be watered very sparingly 
at this season; no more in fact than is required to keep the 
plants damp. Wetness, especially in cold weather, is avoided 
by all good gardeners. The objectis to keep plants of that 

4 ‘kind as dry in winter as is consistent with health, 

Insects: A Hand Son, The little beetles in the interior of the 
dry Beana are a species of weevil (Bruchus granarius), which 
lays its eggs in the Bean whilst the seeds are quite soft. In 
our woodcut 1 and 5 are holes in Beans; 4, portion of insect 


in a Pea; 2, beetle magnified ; 3, natural length of ditto. The 


wound in the Beanis quickly healed over, and the grub, when 
hatched, feeds in safety beneath the hard skin on the 
softer interior, not, however, without being subject to the 
destructive attacke of a parasitic ichneumon, as we found 
he cocoon of a small species of that tribe in one of the 
‘Beans. W. i 

Mosses: Muga. Hooker’s Muscologia Britannica, or the 5th 
volume of ‘‘Smith’s English Flora,” will be your best 
English guides. ‘‘Gardiner’s Lessons in British Mosses” 
(a very nice book), will also be useful to you. f 

Names or Piants: Erzeroum. 99, apparently Geum rivale.— 
Ch M—1l. We do not see in what your plant differs from Epi- 
dendrum Hanburii. E. Martianum is a totally different 
species, with yellow flowers. 

‘Ngmpama: 4 H. We will write to the author of the statement. 
is so dark that we cannot judge of the leaves ; but we think 
.'we recognise them, and will notice them again next week. 

Shsu Bars; 7/ B. An account of Mr. Paxton’s machine for 
making sash bars may be found in our volume for 1841, 
page 216, t en). 

Srrps: H Y A, You must excuse our entering into such a de-~ 
tail as to tell a seedsman what seeds to sell, A tradesman is’ 
to be presumed to understand his trade, if not he should 
learn it. Besides, by consulting this and previous yolumes, 
you will find all the information you seek. Fs 

{SIKKIM RuopDopENDRA: Amicus. We are unable to give you 
any information on the subject beyond what is to be found 
in the advertisements.} 

STRAWBERRY TILES: (A. The idea of these was taken from @ 
letter in our columns some years ago, and ruined by the 
ignorance of the maker or vendor. Our opinion of them is 
well known; it is that of all gardeners of common sense, 
and we can admit no further discussion upon their applica- 
tion, We will, however, add, that the material from which 
they are prepared is vray good, and that they are 
very useful for mending roads, 7 4 

Daa reee moun sears The best time for doing this is in 
September ; but it may also be done in spring. The common 
and crimson China Roses are easily obtained and make 
excellent beds. J 

VicroRIA REGIA tp E, Mr. Gray having in part recalled the 
misrepresentations he made on this subject, we defer for the 
present the comments which they must some day receive at 
our hands, The name originally given to the plant by her 
Majesty’s command is not to be lightly treated, even by those 
who are competert to determine disputed points of science. 

Vine WALts: Merseman. Your plan of protection is actually 
in use so far as its main features are concerned; and it 
answers perfectly. Any coarse canvas of loose texture will 
do; the more open the better. A kind of:thin canvas, em- 
ployed by copper-plate printers to clean their plates, is good 
andcheap, | - 
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rae LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwanrp Porser, Secretary. 


R. J. C. NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S., Consulting and 

Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, &c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderate terms. 


\/{ ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
4) factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 

Clover Manure, per ton ,,, ae ave con OO 
Turnip Manure, do. T7100 
Superphosphate of Lime “oh tT) 00 

Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites on © rn et OY) 

Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 


oes one on 


Ammonia, 92, 15s. per ton ; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 


ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, d&c. 
G LEPHENSON AnD Co,, 61, Gracechurch-street, 


London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 


CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticulturists to their much improved method of 


applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
5. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as wel’ as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. ‘ 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs, Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 


BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


cA 

PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

° to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


FURZE MACHINE. 

C OTTAM anv HALLEN have now brought to per- 

fection FIRCHILD’S PATENT FURZE CUTTER AND 
BRUISER, for the preparing of Furze for Feeding Horses and 
Cattle. The Machine may be worked by horse-power, and will 
cut and bruise at the rate of 20 bushels per hour with one 
horse, a man, and boy ; with two horses, 40 bushels per hour ; 
if a steam-engine, in proportion to the power applied. The 
Machine is now on view at Corram and HALLeEN’s, No, 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, where every other description of 
Agricultural Machinery may be seen. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


te: 8 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


> 


<i = 
FEF M‘NEILL anp Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill- 
¢ row, London, the Manufacturers and only Patentees of 
THE ASPHALTED FELT FOR ROOFING 
Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, and for Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 
At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two SInvER MEDAL 
Prizes, and is the Felt sonety patronised and adopted by 


Her Masesty’s Woops anp Fonrsts, 
HonovuraBLeE Boarp or ORDNANCE, 
HonournaBie East Inpia Company, 
HoNnovRABLE COMMISSIONERS OF Customs, 
Her Masesty’s Estate, IstE oF WicaHt, 
Royat Boranic GaRpEns, REGENT’s Park, 


And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sutherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the Royal AGgicuLTURAL SociETyY’s House, Hanover- 
square. | 
it is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 


_at least 1000 bushels of Wheat—but is high farming 


HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 
**Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?” ‘ No,” 
“Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 


ARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 


MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction 
doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more, Almost all 
brewers and coachmiasters in London use these implements, 

118, Fenchurch-street, London, A pamphlet on the above, by 
sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. 


The Agricultural Gasette. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS, 
Wepnespay, Dec. 11—Agricultural Society of England. 


TaurRspay, - 12—Agricultural Imp. Sociery of Lreland, 
WepNEspAY, — 18— Agricultural Society of England. 
TuHuespay, _ 19—Agricultural Imp, Society of Irelands 


“Hic Farmine” is farming wp to the mark—up 
to that mark on the scale of expenditure at which 
the returns are largest in proportion to the outlay : 
and we call it high farming because we believe that, 
as generally conducted, agriculture at present is not 
nearly up to this mark. Of course it is quite 
possible to go beyond the mark—and excessive 
outlay has often enough befure now met with in- 
sufficient returns. 

Now, though this is a definition which silences 

all discussion about its object, simply by permitting 
every one to attach his own meaning to its words, 
yet the practice advocated may be well enunciated 
in these general terms, both because its details 
must in fact vary with the circumstances of localities, 
and because it would be a good thing if we could 
disarm the opposition of many, who seem to think 
themselves attacked by the advocates of high farm- 
ing, whereas they are in reality the models whom 
these writers would hold up for imitation. Mr. 
Honryman, for instance, in his able lecture before the 
Trafalgar Society, reported in another column, has 
a hit at those whom he calls “high farming hum- 
bugs,” without thinking that his own energetic and 
intelligent practice is itself far beyond the limit that 
thousands in this country consider to be the utmost 
which the sober-minded “ practical” rent-paying 
farmer can find it his interest toattempt. And our 
correspondent on this subject, at page 730, though 
he swells the ery of experienced men against the 
extravagant doctrines of “mere theorists,” is well 
known beyond his own county as an agriculturist 
exhibiting all the energy and intelligence which any 
of these theorists ever desired to spread. It is not by 
any such particular, as the letter of Mr. Brees com- 
municates, that the policy of “high farming” will ever 
be determined ; all that these words can mean is ener- 
getic, able, and intelligent agricultural practice. It 
will exhibit itself in a dozen different ways in a dozen 
different places—all that it needs is the condition of 
mind which all men admire, and the condition of 
means which all men desire, the one to see and to 
will the utmost which circumstances permit, and 
the other to enable its attainment. High farming 
on the Lammermuirs and in the Lowlands, on the 
wold and in the vale, in the country and near the 
town, differs as much as any six things can, but it 
is one and the same as regards the character of the 
men by whom it has been developed. In every case 
aman having the mind to perceive the advantages 
of his circumstances, and the means to take advan- 
tage of his circumstances, has exhibited the energy 
and the resolution to develope these advantages to 
their utmost. And as such men are still a minority 
in the agricultural world, and their practice still far 
above the average cultivation of this country, so we 
are at liberty to call attention whether to the parts 
of which it consists, or to the spirit which animates 
the whole, under the words—Hicu Farmine. 

A very rich highly manured soil, it appears, from 
the letter at page 730, is unfavourable, according to 
our climate, for the growth of Wheat: and we 
know that well enough—the difference between a 
wet and a dry July in our own case amounting to 


to be condemned on that account? We have yet 
to learn that such a condition of soil is not a most 


Paice ONE Penny PER Square Foor. 

*»* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven years’ experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Architects, and Buiiders, sent free to avy part ot the 
town or country, and orders by post executed. 

f= The Public is cautioned that tne only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing 1s made, are 


: F. M‘NEILL anv COv’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Neruu and Co,’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, Esq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
80 satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt, Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Nore.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied in lengths best suited to their Roofs, so that they pay for 
no more than they require, 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Felt. 


| valuable property to any one who owns it. 


There 
is a way of turning it into gold, if not by means of 
Wheat, then by some other plant. Flax and Hemp, 
Mustard, Chicory, and many other crops hitherto 
little cultivated, might be tried: and the farmer, 
because the Wheat crop fails to remunerate him as 
it hitherto has done, either by excess of organic 
matter in the soil, or by excess of importation from 
other countries, ought not on that account to consider 
either that agriculture must be ruined, or that high 
farming is absurd ; other means of turning a rich 
soil to account exist ; if grain growing does not pay, 
meat making may. 

It is difficult to write in any hopeful manner of 


no means rare. 
dener and ccachman, a boy to help wherever required, 
a labourer who would attend the cows and do other 


and yet it is curious that the political means of 
bettering their position, in which so many yet have 
faith, rarely fall under asimilar suspicion, to which, 
by rights, they are nevertheless most certainly quite 
as obnoxious. Rents, no doubt, must fall, on any 
injury done to agriculture, just as they must rise in 
proportion to any benefit it receives—leaving, in 
both the cases, just that profit on the business, for 
which the majority are content to labour: and 
they must do so, not as a necessary and natural 
consequence for which we may patiently and 
quietly look, but as a result of the outcry and 
complaint, in which we readily join, that are to 
exact the reduction. Landlords are not to be 
expected to come forward and for benevolence sake 
remit their overcharges to a grateful tenantry ; they | 
are to find their land less valuable in the market 
before their rents will fall; and just as greater 
competition, with every boon to farmers generally, 
will raise the price of land, so the diminished com- 
petition with every loss must lower rents. Those 
landowners certainly are wisest who foresee results 
of this description, and readily accommodate their 
demands upon a tenantry to altered markets, so as 
to avoid that loss of capital invested in cultivation 
on which their own rentals as well as farmers’ 
livelihoods depend. 

These are the two means which united will 
carry us through the difficulties that now surround 
ns—energy and intelligence in tenantry to take 
them out of the established practice adapted to 
7s. or 8s. a bushel for Wheat, and 6d. to 8d. per lb. 
for meat, and try in other crops or other ways for 
profit—and far-sighted fairness in our landlords to 
yield to present circumstances the reduction which, 
if neglected now, hereafter may be forced from 
them in a doubled amount by the necessities, of : 
which their own narrow selfishness will have been qi 
in great measure the cause. 


RURAL ECONOMY. Al 

THERE is fortunately at present a spirit of inquiry qh 
into the details of farming and management of landed 
property, which cannot fail to lead to useful results, and 
among others, that regular farming cannot succeed, any 
more than any other business, without both skill and 
capital. Itis worthy of investigation, however, whether 
the occupation of a small portion of land may not be 
made the means of economical management of an esta- 
blishment, as well as of affording useful occupation to 
the owner, and enable him to do good to those about 
him. When we look to the many items which make 
up the whole of any one meal of a family, not one of the 
labouring class, it must be very doubtful if a few acres 
of land, even under good management, can be made to 
supply the requisites in this climate and state of society ; 
on the other hand, we must not condemn farming a 
portion of land, because, under no proper control, pro- 
prietors declare that it is a ruinous business, for if 
managed with intelligence and care, a portion of land 
will be found to be a most useful adjunct to any family. 
We propose taking the instance of a person of moderate 
fortune in the upper class of society, having a house 
and garden in the country, and keeping a carriage and 
pair of horses, purchasing fodder, butter, and milk, and 
such vegetables as the garden does not afford. The 
following may be set down as the items which he has 


to pay : 


Wages of gardener and coachman, withthe tax £72 0 0 
Help in garden, &c. Pe as . 25 0 0 
Keep of 2 horses, with smith and tax 52 0 0 
Buster and milk x ods ADA 30 0 0 
Poultry, eggs, and pork ne ad «. 30 0 0 
Carting coals, and hired horse-work sxe OO 
Potatoes to buy vee ous “8s Soe 1 OMG 

£219 0 0 


Taking this as the sum which he has to pay for the 
things stated, the inquiry is, the cost at which he can 
procure them by farming. It is necessary to state 
here, that: these notes are only applicable to those who 
are inciined to study the useful more than the orna- 
mental, who can dispense with a good deal of that 
expensive article—style ; not but that the system pro- 
posed would be marked by a great degree of tidiness 
and order. The establishment will have to be re- 
modelled under the master ; the gardener should be 
headman; the coachman is to work the horses on the 
farm, as well as all carting work that is required ; a 
boy may be found necessary, and all extra work done 
at contract prices as far as possible by the people of the 
place. A little experience will enable the master to 
say what is a fair rate for the work to be done, and he 
will establish such an understanding with his labourers, 
that his statement will generally be taken as the proper 
rate. The golden rule of kindness, by giving a personal 
interest to the work, will get much more done than 
orders ; and before long, it is not the crops, the cows, 
but owr crops, ovr cows, and the interest taken by the 
man, appears even greater than that of the master ; and 
by considerate treatment we find that such men are by 
The establishment would be the gar- 


work ; a woman for the dairy seems more proper than 


the means within his own reach which the farmer 
has of bettering his circumstances, and yet avoid the 


aman, and if the family washing is done at home, she 
would also be laundry-maid, and feed the poultry. The 
Suspicion of aiming at the maintenance of rents :' different capacities of each would soon lead to the exact 


THE 


duties ; but for the out-of-doors people it should be 
understood that they ave all to turn to whatever is re- 
quized, whether garden, farm, or grounds. The ex- 
penses under this system may be stated as follows :— 

Gardener aud coachman, wages and tax @72. 0 0 

Boy and labourer aay 

Extra labour Ms 

Smith and tax,on horses 

Rent and taxes of 20 acres ... see . 

Interest on capital (implements and stocls) 


Tho result is in favour of farming ; but it will be 
observed that 20 acres is the quantity of land taken to 
supply the articles enumerated in the first table, and we 
have now to enter upon some detail as to the produce 
required aud management of the land. There is re- 
quired fodder for horses, eows, pigs, and poultry, suf- 
ficient of each to supply an average family of the kind 
supposed. ‘There would be 2 horses, 3 cows, to supply 
butter and milk ; 2 or 3 pigs, 20 or 30 hens. The fol- 
lowing statement will show the quantities of produce 
required, and the number of acres of an average quality 
to grow it :— ae 

Acros, 
200 Bushels of Oats, at 40 bushels per acre ... ons 5 
40 of Barley for pigs and poultry ... 
700 Stones of hay, at 150 stones per acre 
250°" .; of meadow hay 
5 Tons of stvaw, with Oats 
Grass for grazing cows a eT tad ons 
12 Tons of Turnip, Mangold, and soiling—2Z0 tons per acre 
Potatoes a on sue son ao 


” 


Total number of acres 

It is not supposed that the owner would rest satisfied 
with such produce per acre, and by reference to your 
columns many examples will be found of much larger 
produce, and of one or more cows being kept on about 
one acre. A rotation would have therefore to be 
adapted to the local cireumstances, and improvements 
would be suggested by experience. The general system 
should be that of a garden-farm, which implies most 
careful and complete cultivation of every bit of ground, 
with high manuring and double exoppieg, together with 
stall feeding all kinds of stock, a most careful collection 
of every particle of manure, liquid and solid, from the 
house and offices, as well as the making of composts, 
and a sort of shed labovatory for the preparation of 
manures. A kiln for burning all rubbish, and if pos- 
sible some pisce of land for irrigation, at any rate a 
liberal use of the liquid manure by eart or horse to the 
Grass crops. The thorough working of the soil and 
subsoil is indispensable, trusting more to the spade than 
the plough ; and in such a limited space, that portion 
intended for green crop should be regularly gone over 
in the Flemish style, by dividing it into widths and 
taking out with the spade intermediate spaces, throw- 
ing the soil on the surfaces of the adjoining piece, and 
and then picking and forking the hollow space, which 
in its turn is filled wp, and the former ridge is made 
the hollow. The effect of a deep soil is thus obtained 
in the best way, and the extra moisture filters to the 
drains, which it has been taken for granted were made 
in the first instance. A different return might reason- | 
ably be looked for after such treatment of the land, and 
a produce of 50 to 60 bushels of Oats, 48 to 50 of 
Barley, 200 stones of hay, much larger crops of green 
food and roots might be obtained. Instead of Oats, 
Wheat would be grown. The stock would be increased 
by more cows and sheep, or bullocks, not omitting pigs 
to add to the muck manufacture, and give a few sides 
of bacon for disposal. The addition of a third horse or 
a pony to the establishment would be found a great 
convenience, and would give m»re satisfaction in doors, 
while it enabled the out-door work to be earried on 
without interruption. The horses we have supposed 
already on hand, but if too fine for farm work, which is 
seldom the ease if they are of good temper, they should 
be exchanged for short-legged, compact, active horses, 
not large, but of good substance, taking a, trial of them in 
a cart. The working condition of the horses will be found 
to improve, and the visits of the veterinary will seldom 
be required. A tolerably complete set of implements, 
Suitable for sueh an establishment, would cost about 
627. As to offices, it is swpposed that there are some | 
which would answer the purpose, either connected with 
the house or land. We may in conclusion again advert 
to the useful and interesting oceupation such a system 
of management would give to the owner, the superior 
quality of the supplies, the blessings the employment 
would be to several worthy labourers, the opportunity 
of giving really charitable employment, as well as a 
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few roots or a little milk, and more especially the great | 
general advantage to the country of agricultural im- 
provements carried on with intelligence, and on the 
best principles; and it is moreover believed that this 
can be accomplished along with a greater economy in 
the establishment, Forester. | 


ALLOTMENT TENANTS. 

I was highly pleased with your excellent defence 
of “the allotment system,” as it is often vulgarly 
called ; more especially with the ground you took 
when you said that the question is not always to 
be, what will make the labourer better for his master, 


but what will make him better for himself. Acting on 
this principle, when I came to reside here, about 4 years 
ago, I at once put into action “‘ the allotment system ;” 
and with the best and happiest results, Iam thankful 
to say, both as regards the material comfort of the 
working men, and their moral conduct. In drawing 


up my rules I went on the principle—contrary to the | 


as men, and not as children ; and instead of appointing 
a paid manager to look after the concern, and collect 
the rents, I gave them the power to choose a manager 
fov themselves out of their own body; who, with 
another, appointed by myself from among their number, 
have performed their parts in every way to my satis- 
faction, and, I believe, to that of all the tenants. So 
much pleased am’ I with “the allotment system,” and 
the good it does, in encouraging the good labourer, and 
employing the bad, who otherwise would be idle and 
up to mischief, that I have extended it this year on a 
much larger scale. I have also this winter opened a 
reading-room for the allotment tenants (about 60 in 
number), giving them the power to elect other inhabi- 
tants of the place, if they think them desirable, to be- 
come members of the said reading-room, I shall be 
very anxious to see how this veading-room will work, 
and shall watch its progress with much interest, and 
perhaps tell you of the results on a future oecasion. 
The plan of it is simply this: To open a roora, in some 
respectable house, for certain hours on certain days in 
the week, with a good fire and comfortable furniture. 
The members elect a committee of six, who manage 
the concern, Each member pays a penny a week, 
Honorary members give what they choose. ‘The woman 
of the house, where they meet, is to provide tea or 
coffee for those who are willing to pay for it, and want 
it. I lend them some newspapers and books, and they 
take in some themselves with the subseriptions, part of 
which goes to pay for the use of the room, We hope, 
in time, that some of the farmers will join us as 
honorary members, and help us to establish a library. 
One of the committee is always expected to be 
present, when and whilst the room is open, to keep 
order, and look after the books and papers. Per- 
haps the above may be useful to some of your 
readers. R. Fhorp, Benton Overy, near Letcester. 

Why do you stop;short at the beggarly allot- 
ment system? Why do you not go for cottages with 
the same quantity of land attached as you let in allot- 
ments 2 Those were the dwellings of the rural labourer 
before agricultural improvement and high prices took 
the land away from him. I cannot see one earthly 
benefit in the “allotment system,” beyond the name, 
which the others do not possess. Nay, I would go 
beyond this, and advocate the cottage garden system 
with gardens on a larger scale for those oceasional 
labourers whom the farmer now employs in harvest and 
Turnip hoeing, and then turns adrift on the parish, I 
would have a. source of profitable self employment for 
them when not wanted by the farmev ; but down, I say, 
with the “allotment system.” It perpetuates the 
evil by finding a palliative instead ef a remedy. 
J; Ee In your Number for Saturday, Nov. 16, 
you have made more copious observations than here- 
tofore on the “allotment system.” With much you 
have written therein we fully agree; but the thought 
that at one swoop the statements of your correspondent, 
«“ A Practical Farmer,” on the same subject are to be 
buried in oblivion, is too much for many—ourselves 
among the number [and for us as well]. We are not 
converts to his opinion of its being “an Irish system 3” 
and we have no wish to obtrude our remarks on the 
publie—xetirement is more congenial with our feelings 
—yet, we think, if you were to invite correspondence 
on the subject, it will be found “facts” will go far with 
some of the statements of “A Practical Farmer ’’ 
thereon, We therefore appeal to you, as the judge 
who decided the ease, to permit further evidence to be 
produced ; and we move for a new trial, conceiving the 
verdict to have been contrary to important evidence 
which may yet be produced. We do this more readily, 
having encouraged the “allotment system,” and made 
some observations on the effects produced. That 
making men feel they have a stake possessing them 
with some property, aud furnishing them with means 
for obtaining more and better food, is likely to make 
them more fit to do the work of thew employers, we 
readily admit—it should be so, and in many cases 
doubtless is so ; but until they are better educated and 
possessed with right principles, we doubt if it will be 
found the ease to any large extent. Let us refer to 
facts; “C.” is a man with a wife and nine children, 
“S,.” is a man unmarried, each receiving 10s. per week 
wages; and each a plot of ground, “C.” is a man 
conscientious, and for many years has not been known 
to neglect his duty nor wrong his employer. “S.” was 
frequently known to rise “forward” and work his 
ground—also the ground of another ; and at 6 o’clock 
go to his regular place of work ; but frequently so jaded 
as to be unfit for it; consequently he might, without 
difficulty, be found resting himself full length in the 
stable or loft on a comfortable bed of straw ; and as 
you would expect, his duties were shamefully neglected. 


| Who could give such a man a character for honesty 
| and industry ? 


The man who thus steals his employer’s 
time is dishonest ; and if in one thing, he would not be 
serupulous inanother. It is easy to say, discharge such 
a servant, it has been tried by many, and generally 
without success; thus many are induced to tolerate 
great offences lest they should “only get worse.” We 
happen to know that where there is one of the “C.’s” 
there may be 100 of the “Ss.” Take another view. 
You have employed many, and at the cost of some 
hundreds per annum ; but your work is “ chiefly done by 
the piece.” We happen also to have expended some 
hundreds per annum for labour; but only partially 
“ piece-work ;’”’ and that part, only because of the dis- 
honesty of labourers. Case No. 1. This man was 
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others have 1ls., and up to 15s.) from last autumn till 


near spring; but, honestly valued, his wages would 
have been 5s. He is put to pieee-work, and ean earn 
from 12s. to 16s. weekly at draining, hedging, oy fell- 
ing timber. Case No. 2, This, man was employed at 
hurdling, day work; he could manage to get four to 
five done in a day (12s. per week wages). “Put on 
piece-work he was another man; for, at 3s. per dozen 
(making only), he could ‘alter the stroke now,’ his own: 
words, and make 10 and sometimes 12 per diem !” 
Thus we think we have shown that a new trial should 
be had, and that a “common jury” of correspondents 
should be summoned to give their verdict (after you 
have summed wp) according to the facets produced ; 
or, at least, that the advocates of this system should be 
ealled upon to show cause why the judgment of the 
court (hitherto in their favour) should net be reversed, 
Justicia, [# Takea rule to show cause,”} 


Hlome Correspondence. 

Liquid Manure and Peat Charcoal.—tIn one of your 
yecent numbers I read your very judicious suggestions 
as to the use of peat charcoal with liquid manure, 
than which few things could be more desirable. But, 
to my surprise, I subsequently find a letter from 
“ Celt,’ in which he says he “is sure it would he inef- 
fectual,” and states as tollows—*Chareoal has also the 
property of clarifying any liquor paesed'through it. It 
readily parts with the gas it absorbs—for instance, if 
it contain ag much ammonia as it was.capable of hold. 
ing, and was in that state immersed in water, the 
ammonia would be dissolved out. If therefore liquid 
manure was passed through the charcoal, the ammonia 
it could condense would only be the portion that was 
dissolved in the small quantity of water retained in its 
pores. The liquid would be to some extent deprived 
of its colour by the removal of the colouring matter sus- 
pended, but not a fraetion of the really valuable soluble 
matter would be removed. By immersing the charcoal, 
the only benefit would be the removal of that portion of 
the liquid retained in its pores, no difference would be 
made in what was left.’—Celt. ‘It is much to be 
regretted that “principles” should be allowed to be 
attacked by those who do not give their real names in 
support of their views—the more particularly when 
these views are so dogmatically laid down, whilst they 
are utterly fallacious, and contrary to the proved pro- 
perties of peat chareoal. If intimate contact of peat 
charcoal take place with water charged with ammo- 
niacal and other gases, the affinity is so strong, that 
within a certain time (depending upon the size and 
nature and preparation of the charcoal) the gases will 
take possession, and expel the water. So far from the 
quantity of ammonia condensed being “ only” that 
contained in the water occupying the pores—the pores 
will draw in ammonia and drive out water—and by 
“immersing a sufficient quantity of peat charcoal in 
liquid manure,” the water passing away, especially if 
allowed to filter upwards through it, will be divested of 
its gaseous contents, until the charcoal has become 
charged with gases. That such is the faet can be rea~ 
dily proved. Take a quantity of sewage water, place 
it ina glass vase; put into it even lumps of properly 
made peat charcoal, and let it lie fora period propor- 
tioned to the quantities. In a short time the water will 
become pure—I may say, perfectly pure, if the quan- 
tity of charcoal be in proper proportions. Although 
when the lumps of charcoal be first immersed the pores 
are of course filled with water till the immediate change 
takes place; still, withia a given time, the impurities, 
it may be said, are seized by the eharcoal, and taken 
from the water. Why or wherefore “ Celt” assumes 
the contrary I cannot understand. Should you wish to 
try this experiment I shall be happy to send you 2 
lump of peat chareoal for the purpose. Jasper W. 
Rogers. 

Poultry, Diseases of.—Some two years since, there 
appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a number of very 
interesting articles, from able eontributors, on the dis- 
eases to which poultry are liable, at the various seasons 
of the year. I was at that timea learner, and an atten- 
tive listener ; and I profited in no small degree from 
the oft-continued diseussions in your paper. I have 
since kept a large quantity (for anamateur) of domestic 
poultry, and have succeeded with them so well, for the 
last 18 months more particularly, that I feel it a 
pleasing duty to communicate, pro bono, my mode of 
treatment, which is simple but effective. I have had 
new-laid eggs nearly all the year round; and am at the 
present time in the daily receipt of some half dozea— 
nearly all the hens giving unmistakeable indications of 
speedily becoming members of the “lay-ity.” I have 
had but one death in the family sinee Jj 3 and 
that was recently—during the “fall of the leaf”—from 
atrophy. My poultry-yard exhibits pleasing evidence of 
the most robust health and vigorous eonstitutions pre- 


| vailing amongst all the inhabitants. I allude to the 
| Sebright bantams, and the more choice varieties, as well 


as those of the morecommonkind. I have one Sebright 
gold spangle hen, weighing not more than six ounces. 
This little darling pet—for such she is, in the fullest 
meaning of the words—has not known an hour’s sick- 
ness throughout the year. It has been the same with 
others equally tender. But to the subject matter in 
hand:—Round each of the poultry “walks,” I have 
planted a complete hedge of Rue—the medicinal quali- 
ties of which, in combination with proper food, are 
remarkable, The heads of these plants are bent for~ 


advice of certain counsellors—of treating the labourers | receiving 10s. per week (the lowest rate we have paid ; | wards, and introduced through the cireular galvanised 
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iron wire holes, which form the front of the “ walk.” 
I find, from time to time, that much of the Rue iseaten, 
Nature evidently indicates the “‘ why” and the “ when.” 


Of course the houses where the birds roost are thoroughly | 


cleansed, thrice weekly—in summer, daily. They thus 
enjoy “sweet” sleep, and escape being poisoned by the 
foul and impure gases, which would, but for this pre- 
caution, necessarily arise immediately under their 
nostrils. Herein lies a grand secret, and the hint is 
worth picking up. A constant and liberal supply of 
fresh water should never be neglected under any 
circumstances. This is immensely important. I keep 
them well supplied with old mortar, pebbly gravel, red 
sand, and brick-rubbish—throw them in twice a week 
@ quantity of raw, juicy Cabbage leaves, and long Grass ; 
occasionaly some boiled Potato parings, rice, and frag- 
ments—feed them twice every day (at half-past 7, and 
half-past 1), with Oats and Barley, mixed ; and turn up 
with a spade, twice a week, the raised ground which 
forms their “walk.” By this last move, some scores of 
underground inhabitants become disturbed, and rise to 
the surface, The fowls by this, get an extra benefit. 
Ihave always christened this feast, “the Diet of Worms.” 
The “walk” being thus frequently turned up, is kept 
perfectly sweet and wholesome ; and the water, filtering 
through the earth, leaves the surface clean and dry. 
Hereby are the fowls preserved in a rude state of health, 
To enable them to get the full benefit of what little 
sunshine there is, at this season, I elevate their outside 
perches (square perches, of course) to the fullest admis- 
’ sible height. This supplies them with air and exercise, 
and, in my opinion, adds to their happiness in no small 
degree, by affording them an extended prospect. Wii- 
liam Kidd, New Road, Hammersmith. 

Irish Moss.—The enclosed was given to me this 
morning by a farmer as a specimen of Irish Moss, 
which he is buying for feeding purposes of a druggist, 
at the rate of 24d. per lb. It is used thus :—1 lb. is 
boiled for a long time in 6 gallons of water, which forms 
a jelly much resembling that from linseed, and this is 
mixed with other food, such as meal; if for pigs, &c., 
chopped straw, or hay for beasts. The farmer who 
gave it me thinks well of it, as the animals eat it well ; 
but as many agriculturists speak only from guess, and 
not from weighing or measuring, or even from compa- 
rative experiments, I wish to ask what your opinion of 
its feeding properties may be, and also whether it is not 
Sea-weed instead of Moss? and if so, whether it should 
not be procured at a less price than 23d, per lb. ? Also, 
if it should be found valuable for feeding purposes, how 
far it would be useful as an enricher of the dung-heap 
in comparison with Linseed-cake. W. Squire Ward, 
Ollerton. [The mucilage obtained is a kind of starch, 
and we should suppose it to be of comparatively low 
nutritious character ; and the article to be not worth so 
much as Bean meal, which can be had for less than 
1d. per lb.] 

Wheat Growing.—I very cheerfully comply with the 
request of your correspondent, of the 16th, relating to 
10 questions upon the growth of Wheat. I should be 
glad to add a little oil to the agricultural wheels, for 
they seem to travel rather slowly. 1 know but little 
about farming, and most of my neighbours think the 
same, for as of old, “ A prophet has no honour at 
home.” However, I think there is no harm in growing 
all the corn you can, nor yet in making all the employ- 
ment you can, especially if they can both be done pro- 
fitably. 
offence to many tenant farmers, who think, or pretend 
to think, that my cultivating a few acres of land in a 
way no one before ever thought of, raises the rent of 
land. It seems to me very preposterous, if they thus 
think, for not half a2 dozen farmers have tried the 
Non-ploughing, thin sowing, clean hoeing, Wheat 
growing system. Now then for the answers to the 
questions : 


Q. 1, The nature of the soil 
and subsoil on which the 
Wheat is grown ? 


A, Some part light, some 
hollow-bottom, or meadow 
soil, and part heavy, The 
subsoil, a tender loam, or sort 
of brick-earth. 


Q. 2. The height above the A. I should think about 100 


sea? feet, and about 20 miles dis- 
tant, 

Q. 3. When is the corn dib- A. The usual time, or rather 

bled in 2 early, say fore-part of October. 


Q. 4, Whatmanure, and how 
much per aere put on ? 
Q. 5, The cost of manure ? 


A, Generally 60 bushels of 
Soot per acre, 

A. Two pounds, including 
carting and sowing, 

Q. 6. Does he harrow the A. Yes, 
ground after sowing ? 

Q. 7. Is the manure applied 
at seed time, or in spring, as 
top dressing ? 

Q. 8. How often is the Wheat 
hoed. after the Wheat is up, 
before harvest, and whether 
by horse or hand ? 

Q. 9. How many acres does 
he plant in this way ? 

Q. 10. What has been the 
average of his crops up to last 
harvest 2 


A. Neither ; I think, mostly 
in February. 


A, Twice well hoed, and 
once picked over, sayin June; 
all done by hand, 


A, ‘‘ Aye, there’s the rub,” 
Between one and two acres. 

A, Forty-two bushels. The 
ground is not suitable for 
Wheat, and has 55 trees to the 
ES acre, 
In conclusion, I would say, I shall be happy to be 
catechised in any way, any of your correspondents 
think fit. J.D. Piper, Colne Engaine. 


Farm Accounts—I have read with pleasure the letter 
of your correspondent, “ W. F.,” page 731, on this sub- 
ject, and as he proposes going more minutely into detail 
on a future occasion, I would venture to suggest that 
he should strongly impress upon farmers the necessity 
of keeping their farm accounts entirely distinet from 
their housekeeping or family expenses. The farmer 
should debit himself and credit his farm with every 


| Potato, egg, pint of milk, and pound of butter, Keay | 


In answering the 10th question, I risk giving | 


consumed in his family, and even with a portion of his 
rent, as house-rent, and he will then find that his farm 
pays better than he thought it did. This is nothing 
more than a fair mercantile system, 7’, F'., Birkenhead. 
—Be pleased to convey my thanks to your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘W. F., Gay Bowers,” for his opinion upon 
farm account-keeping. From his evident knowledge of 
the subject, he is an authority worthy of attention, and 
I shall read with great pleasure any other paper with 
which he may favour us, I presume that, in addition 
to the set of account books “ W. F.” mentions, it would 
be necessary to keep a stock book in which to enter the 
dead stock with the respective prices annexed. Your 
other correspondent, “J. R. Markly,” would confer a 
favour by explaining what the alteration is which he 
recommends to be made in the labour account book of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. Z. 7. 

“ No Business so wl conducted as Farming,” No. 2. 
—If the old grocer who said so, had not known where 
to find each article, when wanted by a customer; and 
if he had suffered his tea to get mouldy or fusty, and 
his sugar and salé to melt, from the dampness of the 
place where they were kept, he would not have been 
likely to have become a landowner. And yet that 
would only be parallel conduct with what has been, and 
still is, commonly praetised onfarms. How much seed, 
manure, and produce of crop and stock have been 
wasted from want of drainage! How recklessly have 
the virtues of manure been dissipated by exposure to 
air and water ! How often has the farmer lost as many 
pounds because he thought he could not afford to spend 


as many shillings as would have prevented that loss ! | 


How commonly do we see weeds devouring the food of 
the crop, because the farmer will not be at the pains 
and expense of cleaning his land and keeping it clean, 
though in a few years the expense would be far less 


than the amount of the injury done by the weeds! It is | 


painful to multiply instances of neglect or mismanage- 
ment, especially so to an old farmer who must candidly 
confess that he has himself been guilty in many such 
cases. He would not expose his own errors, or those of 
other farmers, if it were not from a desire that they 
may be avoided. The importance and necessity of 
drainage and other improvements has been repeatedly 
urged, and yet we can scarcely find a tenanted farm 


which can in all respects be exhibited as a model for | 
P + 
| years ago by the seientific men the author referred to 


imitation, What then is the inference? Surely we are 
constrained to confess that there is far too much truth in 
the apparent severity of the grocer’s rebuke. Where, 
then, are we to seek for the remedy? Not merely in 


one or two improvements, but in rectifying all our | 


errors, and following up all known improvements, and 
seeking eagerly for a further progress, in accordance 
with the age of invention in which we live. We must 
begin with a better system of hiring farms; that is 
the first step, without which we cannot hope for such 
perfect cultivation as these times demand. The next 
thing is to mind that no man occupies more land than 
he is capable of managing, not in the old heedless way, 
but according to the most perfect management. Siill 
we cannot hope for the requisite improvement in the 
cultivation of the soil, unless the mind be cultivated 
also. If it be true that “knowledge is power,’ that 
power must be attained by education. The sort of edu- 
cation required by the sons of farmers and labourers is 
different from that which towns-people require. The 
village school should be industrial as well as intellectual. 
Some land should be attached to it, and the pupils 
should take their regular daily lessons in the field as 
well, as the school ; agricultural experiments and ac- 
counts should form a part of the tuition. When mental | 
and manual teaching are practised daily, the one be- 
comes a relief from the wearisomeness of the other, | 
and the scholars make good progress in both at the 
same time ; whereas, when taught at separate periods, 
they have each an injurious effect upon the other. I 
quite agree with your correspondent, “Falcon,” in 
thinking that, for labouring people with only common 
intellectual powers, the education should be merely 
rudimental, consisting of reading, writing, and the first 
rules of arithmetic. But in all education, moral and 
religious principles should be inculeated ; without these, 
it will only prove a crime instead of a blessing—the 
educated bad man is likely to be more injurious to 
society than he would have been without his education. 
The education of the farmers’ and labourers’ sons may 
very properly be carried on together, at a well-con- 
ducted industrial village school. From this, the farmer | 
who can afford it may send his son to a higher kind of | 
agricultural school, where he may be taught in com- 
pany with the landlords’ sons; and thence a few of 
the most intellectual of the richer farmers’ sons may 
go to the Agricultural College, and there also the sons 
of landlords should be sent, that they may acquire such 
knowledge as will qualify them for those duties that 
will devolve upon them. Such intercourse with the 
different classes will, in various ways, have a beneficial 
influence. Education will drive away prejudice, which 
is a great bane to agricultural improvement ; and it will 
enlighten the mind for the discovery of many more im- 
provements at present unthought of, but which, in this 
age of invention, we are required to discover. O. F. 
Animal Heat.—All contributors, whether to the 
amusement or the instruction of the public, seem im- 
pressed with the notion that they must provide a good 
deal for the money. We fancy this is a mistake, for 
we hear continual complaints that operas, concerts, and 


| Johnson, and other discoverers. 
? 


all dramatie performances are too long. Newspapers 
have become an awful tax upon the time and sight of 


this generation. They have grown from the small 
sheet to the broad sheet ; from the latter to many 
sheets ; from a readable type for the eyes of middle 
age, to one requiring the optician’s aid; and you, Mr. 
Hditor, have of Jate given us some of the most inte- 
resting portions of your Gazette—discussions at some of 
the farmers’ clubs and meetings of agriculturists—in a 
type which we apprehend was invented at Laputa, for 
we have heen obliged to apply a lens of considerable 
power to read it with any degree of comfort. As we 
have read nearly every number of your meritorious 
and instructive periodical in the horticultural as well 
as the agricultural department from the first to the 
last, allow us to suggest to you what has occurred to 
us and other readers of our acquaintance, that quality 
is infinitely more acceptable, and more highly appre- 
ciated, than quantity, and to “ whisper in your lug,” 
that there is ample space in your sheet for all really 
valuable matter in a type that would be acceptable even 
to eyes of a certain age. You must bear in mind that 
the oldest of your readers has yet much to learn, more 
especially in the science of agriculture. We venture 
to suggest, whether you do not carry your good nature 
somewhat too far in the admission of many contribu- 
tions which evidently come from gentlemen who have 
recently awakened from a trance, or who, at any rate, 
must have been in a dormant state for some years past; 
and who now give us, as original and novel information, 
matter which was perhaps engaging their attention 
when they entered into their state of repose. An in- 
stance we may mention of a recent occurrence, under 
the title of “* Animal heat,” in which the writer, having 
noticed that much had been published on agricultural 
chemistry, farming operations, Xe. &e., but that one of 
great importance had escaped the notice of those scien- 
tific men who had thrown so much light on such sub- 
jects, promised that he would illustrate this in ag 
concise a manner as possible. Having, as a matter of 
taste and duty, kept ourselves aw courant in horticul- 
tural and agricultural lore, our curiosity and appetite 
were greatly excited to discover and feed on this new 
light, which had escaped the observation of Liebig, 
We read paragraph 
after paragraph with increasing impatience at what we 
felé was a very long introduction, when at length we 


| eame to the end of the article, without meeting with an 


atom of information but what has been communicated 


at the outset, in a much more clear and intelligible 
manner, with oue exception, which seems to have struek 
a contributor to your last Number. That we must 
admit to be quite original, and perfectly new to us. 
We studied Richeraud many years ago, who was 
esteemed a high authority on physiology, but we were 
not aware, prior to Noy. 2d, a.p. 1850, that the food, 
after being reduced to a pulp in the stomachs of us 
mortals, * was removed to the liver,” and then passed 
through the lungs. Our notion was, that after under- 
going the pyocess of chylification, it passed elsewhere. 
QL. 

Poultry.—On the 28th of Noy., 1849, I hada eoek 
and pullet of the Cochin China breed sent me ; they 
were then each about five months old, The pullet 
commenced laying early in December, and has up to 
this time produced five broods of chickens. The first 
brood was hatched January 22, 1850; the second, 
April 6 ; the third, June 13 ; the fourth, Aug. 19; and 
the 5th, Nov 2}. The hen is a good nurse, but as she 
commences Jaying eggs when the chickens are from 28 
to 30 days old her young progeny are soon deprived of 
her care. When she has laid from 18 to 20 eggs, which 
she does in about 24 days, she incubates, in fact she has 


| constant succession of oecupation—producing eggs— 


incubating and attending to the wants of her young 
broods. I have distributed most of the chickens of the 
early broods amongst my friends, but I have in my own 
flock one pullet of the first brood ; she has reared seven 
chickens and is now laying. I have also one of the 
second brood ; she is laying, and I am in daily expecta- 
tion of having eggs from three pullets of the third brood. 
The fourth brood, which consists of 10 chickens, are 
fine healthy young birds, and as the winters here are 
generally very mild, I hope the fifth brood will do well. 
My fowls are always confined, but each compartment of 
the building has, attached to it, an open space feneed 
in. I keep the houses and yards clean, feed high, and 
always have my fowls in good health and condition. R. 
H. Bowman, Penzance. 

The Deep Drainage of Clay Soils.—The money that 
has been uselessly expended in attempting to drain clay 
soils, with drains inserted only 2 or 3 feet from the 
surface, is so considerable, that all information is 
valuable which shall tend to give confidence in the 
system of deeper drainage, which experience and 
scientific reasoning show to be the more effectual and 
serviceable, even if the shallower drains, by their more 
frequent insertion, equally carried off the water from 
the surface. It is with a view to show the capability of 
the rankest clay being drained by drains of 4 and more 
feet in depth that I call attention to a most striking in- 
stance of the result of very deep drainage of a rank 
clay in the neighbourhood of Barnet, and where the 
London clay reaches the surface in its greatest purity 
and strength. The Great Northern Railway has tun- 
nelled 37 feet under a garden, which for the last half 
century at least possessed a never-failing pond. Whilst 
the navigators were at work making the eutting, the 
proprietor, a skilful agriculturist, amused them by fore- 
telling the loss of this to him most valuable supply of 
water, wheneyer the completion of the tunnel should 
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have admitted air through to sufficiently dry the bank 
of clay which lies between the top of the tunnel and the 
bottom of his pond. What then appeared so improba- 
ble has now happened. The tunnel has been completed 
above a year, the basin has be.n tapped, the water in 
suspension has evaporated, the clay has shrunk, the 
pond has cracked, and the water has all disappeared. 
The moor hens have lost their ancient home, and this 
autumn the Water-lily and Bulrush are dead. This 
curious fact was pointed out to me by the proprietor of 
the garden and of the surrounding Jand, much of which 
he has already drained by 4 feet drains, and what re- 
mains undrained he is about to do by means of a 
Government advance, so satisfied is he of the benefit 
from deep draining of clay land. Hewitt Davis, 3, 
Frederick’s-nlace, Old Jewry, Nov. 11. 

Covers for Dung-heaps.—I am particularly struck 
with the concluding passage of an article marked “ C.” 
in your Number of the 9th inst., treating of the 
management of liquid manure, &c., which runs thus: 
6 The latest form which this search after novelties has 
taken, is the cover for the manure heaps. It would 
certainly be useful to provide such accommodation ; but 
is a cover for the dung-heap the first requisite of the 
present day? For instance, before providing such a 
building, would it not be advisable to provide perma- 
nent sheds for corn and hay? ‘The plain practical 
utility of such a suggestion has, we fear, little charms 
for the advocates of covered dung-hills. Plans of farm- 
buildings have already been published with the latter, 
duly marked ; but we have never yet seen a hint of the 
former, though we certainly think that shelter for corn 
ricks is a much more important matter than a cover for 
the dung-hill.” Perhaps “C.,” although an occasional 
writer in your Paper, does not deign to read the con- 
tributions of less able persons than himself, or he cer- 
tainly could not have penned the concluding lines of the 
passage to which I allude, inasmuch as in several of 
your Numbers, pointed notice and strong recommenda- 
tions of its practically economical utility has been made 
by me of what “C.” calls “ permanent sheds for corn 
and hay.” Should “C.” ever honour this part of Cum- 
berland with a visit, I would be glad to show him a per- 
manently roofed stack or rick-yard of mine, which has 
been in existence for six years, and also some others 
which haye since been erected on its plan. I could 
likewise show him my roofed dung-hills, which I as 
strongly advocate as roofed corn-stacks. Should ‘C.” 
then not approve of these erections, I could only say he 
would be the only dissentient of the many distinguished 
agriculturists who have come from far and near to visit 
them. Jas. Robertson Walker, Gilgarron, Whitehaven, 
Nov. 12. 

Hay-Chaff Cutters—In a late Number, you say 
“The farmer was also provided with a hay-cutter.” 
This also we found had been disused.” The tenant 
reported favourably of the plan of crushing Oats for 
horses.” I, too, have a hay-cutter, and an Oat-crusher, 
like everybody else, but, like your friend’s hay-cutter, 
both are disused. But, unlike your friend, I doubt 
whether both are not positively wasteful, independent 
of the labour. I bought these implements, and have 
used them for some years, because everybody else did ; 
however, the following circumstance has caused me to 
pause, and I shall be glad if I can provoke a discussion 
in your columns on the subject. I fear, in these days, 
agriculturists are too apt to seize hold of every novelty 


as useful, without sufficiently weighing the matter. 
Having a young horse, which I was getting into con- 
dition for sale as a harness horse, I watched his pro- 
gress closely, and frequently took him out for exercise 
in my Whitechapel to the neighbouring towns. Having 
been for sometime dissatisfied with his slow improve- 
ment, I was one day, after feeding him at a livery 
stable, surprised by his increased gaiety, so much so 
as to determine me to observe him narrowly, whenever 
he was again fed (on uncrushed Oats) from home, and 
also to watch my stable man more closely in his feeding 
him, On several occasions afterwards I found him 
gayer after his feed from home than he was when 
coming out fresh from his own stable; and as I had 
satisfied myself that all was right at home, I ordered 
him to be ted on uncrushed Oats, and the change in the 
horse in one week was astonishing. Since that time I 
have ordered my cart horses to be fed on uncrushed 
Oats and unchopped hay, and I am satisfied that on the 
same work, with less feed, my horses are in as good, if 
not better condition, than they were this time last year on 
chopped hay and crushed Oats. I think the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the hay-cutter and corn-crusher is bad. 
What will suit the constitution of one horse will be un- 
suitable for another. The saving time, the farmer 
says, in the horse’s filling his belly is the great thing ; 
but I say, if half a bellytul does him more good than a 
full one, let him go to his work with a half bellyful. If 
at dinner I fiil my belly in 10 minutes, I am hungry 
again in an hour, whereas, if I take three-quarters of 
an hour to it, it lasts 3 or 4 hours. I am inclined to 
think that the horse finding his food chopped ready for 
him, does not chop it sufficiently for himself, but bolts 
it ; and for want of the saliva, which accompanies the 
food into the stomach when masticated naturally, it 
passes through him ill-digested, and a greater quantity 
1s consequently required to keep up his condition. If 
I am right in the above view, its publication may 
benefit somebody ; if I am wrong, perhaps somebody 
wiil benefit me by exposing my error. John Kay, 
Chorley, Cheshire. 

Roots in Drains.—I send a specimen of some fibrous 
substance which I found lately had stopped one of my 
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drains, a pipe tile, 3 inches in diameter. The drain 
was a main drain 4 feet deep, running through the 
middle of a field, and at no place near any tree what- 
soever. It is a curious circumstance, the small pipes 
14 inch bore running into it, were all clear, but this 
fibrous substance had penetrated the main drain in 
many places, It has only been laid down four months ; 
subsoil clay, mixed with stone. I have done much pipe 


draining for the last three years, and have never seen 
The field is now in Wheat, Rape 
Query, is 
My drainer says it tastes bitter, a 
[It 


such a thing before. 
having previously been eaten off by sheep. 
it root of Rape ? 
Rape. Can you enlighten me? Worth Devon. 
seems to be the root of Rape, by its taste.] 

Drainage Act.—In answer to a remark by Mr. H. 
Davis in the Agricultural Gazette, I have to state that 
I borrowed 400/. under the Drainage Act which was 
all spent on actual drainage, and that the amount I re- 
ceived was only 365/. some few shillings, the balance of 
34/. being absorbed in Government charges, and two 
visits of a surveyor. Moreover that the machinery of 
the Act, apparently so simple, was in my case, and that 
as simple}a one as could be, excessively complex ; 
letters passed without end, and the money not paid 
until some considerable time after completion. I 
borrowed merely as an experiment, to see if it would 
answer for small freeholders ; but I am quite convinced 
the Government charges, the limitless correspondence 
and delay in repayment, render it perfectly unavailable 
—at least in its present arrangement. J. 7'., Swansea. 

Growing Rape for Seed.—As I observe in yours of 
the 16th, some experiments respecting its management, 
I will give you the way it is grown here. The land 
intended for it, ought to be in good heart and ploughed 
immediately after harvest, and well harrowed, the 
weeds and stubble gathered together and burnt ; it may 
then be ploughed again or scarified, it makes little 
difference how, so that it is got into fine tilth. 
This is absolutely necessary, as, from its being such small 
seed, it is difficult to plant well, unless the weather is 
favourable. The land must have a good dressing of 
dung, pretty well rotted, as it gets better mixed with 
the soil in working it than when it is long. It is the 
best way to drill the seed in about 1 foot apart, or 15 
on very good land, They will succeed well if trans- 
planted, but this involves much labour and expense ; 
and after paying much attention to it, I have always 
found the greatest quantity of seed from that sown 
where it is to stand ; there is one advantage in sowing 
it in a seed bed, you can choose your own time in 
putting in the seed, when the ground and weather is 
suitable ; for if the weather is very dry after harvest, 
it is almost impossible to get a plant ; and it should be 
sown as soon after harvest as possible, as the plants 
then have time to gain strength before winter, and you 
may thin them out in the autumn when your people 
are not so fully employed as in the spring. We have 
not always thinned them out at all, only giving them 
a rough hoeing in the spring, but the last two years 
we have singled out part, and left part. That part 
thinned out has yielded nearly two quarters per acre 
more than that left, and the seed is of a finer quality, 
and it enables you to stir the ground well with the hoe, 
and keep it free from weeds. If transplanted it should 
be done with the first favourable opportunity, after 
the land is got into a fit state, and the weather suitable 
(that is, the ground moist, and showery weather) ; the 
plants may be either dibbed in, like Cabbage plants, 
or planted in the furrow, the plough covering them 
the next bout ; but whichever way it is done, nothing 
but short bushy plants should be put in, as the 
long stalky ones never branch out like their stouter 
brethren, and they are liable to be killed by the frost ; 
it is ripe about the latter end of July, and is reaped 
with the sickle, and laid in small heaps, just large enough 
to be turned readily ; but if fine weather, it does not 
require turning much, as it readily shells out. We 
thresh it in the field, making a floor by clearing a 
square space about the middle, and raking the ground 
fine, then well watering it till like puddle; we then 
cover the space with about a foot thick of haulm or 
short straw, and set fire to it ; when reduced to ashes, 
we roll with a heavy roll, and the floor is ready to 
thresh upon when dry. E. X., near Braintree. 

On the Growth of Gorse or Furze.—Will you allow 
me, through the medium of your Paper, to give a few 
remarks upon the cultivation of this most valuable of 
plants, which has been proved for a long time to be a 
most excellent food for cattle and horses, as a substitute 
for hay. It is thought that there is much difficulty in 
growing Gorse. This idea Nature seems to contradict, 
by producing it upon all soils and situations, and upon 
which I have seen the crop equally good. I consider 
April, to the end of June, to be the best time for sowing. 
The soil should be cleansed and pulverised, as the seed 
is best put in with the drill, at 8 inch rows; and 20 
pounds of seed to the acre, The plant thrives best, 
certainly, upon sharp sands. Having a deep sand, or 
rock, with a dry subsoil, I have seen 8 or 10 tons per 
acre produced on a soil not worth 5s. per acre, and for 
this reason, I would advise 20 bushels per acre of 
sand of the sharpest grit to be put in with the seed 
upon all soils not having sand in them abundantly. I 
collected from a bush 28 seeds, in March, and the same 
bour put them into the ground: that summer only 


three came up, and five more the following summer. 
This proved the opinion to be wrong, that such an 
occurrence was from old seed. I have no doubt all the 
remaining seeds would have come up at different 


periods, when it so happens. This gave me much 


assistance in growing the plant, being aware the slug 
is the greatest enemy when the plant just comes out of 
the ground, and only in its first two leaves, and at that 
time easily devoured by it ; but, if it eseape to the next 
leaf, it is then safe; this induced me, with perfect 
success, to save several crops, by carefully watching 
the plant from time to time; and, when the slug did 
appear, to apply 14 ewt. of saltpetre per acre. A crop, 
by this means, will be easily secured ; for, when the 
plant is past this stage, it is safe. Hares, rabbits, 
sheep, &c., being the only remaining enemies that will 
destroy it, Though I advise 20 lbs. of seed per acre 
should be sown, if a quarter of that seed come to 
maturity, it will produce plants enough for a full crop, 
which is 8 or 10 tons per acre. Eight tons will produce 
1200 or 1300 bushels per acre, which is enough to keep 
two horses or cows 26 weeks. I have proved, by care- 
ful trial, with a'‘cow fed upon Lucerne in July, and in 
November upon Gorse, that the cream and butter when 
the cow was fed upon Gorse to be quite equal, or rather 
exceed in quantity and quality the feeding upon Lucerne 
in July, and far exceeding all other Grasses, Clover, or 
Vetches, &e. C. W.F. 

Thin Seeding.—Last year 6 pecks of seed Wheat 
drilled had a trifling advantage over one bushel of seed, 
some plants’having been destroyed by slug. This year 
the bushel has a little the best of it, say one gallon per 
acre, besides the two pecks of seed saved (yield 36 
bushels‘ per acre) ; still, to make all safe, and guard 
against loss from casualties, I have drilled from 5 to 6 
pecks per acre, which appears a safe average quantity 
on my land. I do not think we can lay down a general 
rule for all soils or climates. The higher the condition 
of the soil, and the earlier we sow, the less seed we 
should put in. Several years’ trial has convinced me, 
that on my land one bushel of seed Wheat will produce 
more than will two bushels, by the rent of the land. 
Generally speaking a great deal too much seed is sown ; 
every agriculturist should satisfy his own mind by 
altering the drill wheel on a few lands. The comparison 
would astonish some of the three-bushel men. Possibly 
experience may have taught the Cotswold-hill farmers, 
at 500 feet above the level of the sea, that they must 
get a thick and early plant to protect the roots from 
freezing, which would destroy the plant. The same 
cause may also operate with the light sand land farmers 
on the east coast of Norfolk. I have seen whole rows 
of Wheat destroyed by the roots getting frozen (espe- 
cially when late sown), before the roots have got deep 
into the soil. The solidification of light soils by dibbling 
or heavy rolling will tend to prevent such casualties ; 
2 ewt. of salt per acre, mixed with 2 or 3 ewt. of guano, 
and harrowed in with the seed, tends to solidify and 
bind the land, and excludes atmospheric influence. I 
have seen Mr. Piper’s, and other Wheats, from 14 peck 
of seed, and a more abundant crop of corn or straw 
could not be produced. His system of not ploughing 
and dibbling the Wheat naturally excludes frost, slugs, 
and insects, and diminishes the chance of loss of plants. 
I know a large practical farmer in my parish, who rolls 
his heavy land after ploughing with a stone roller 
weighing two tons, and drills after the roll, generally 
sowing in November. His quantity of seed varies from 
5 to 6 pecks, and he. grows good crops. Most of his 
Wheats are after one year’s Clover or Beans. Sowing 
guano and salt with the Wheat or any grain is a won- 
derful protection against all the insect tribe, wireworm 
included. They cannot stand ammoniacal salts. After 
Rye-grass I have a capital plant, so treated, although 
it looked very rough and unpromising, and every one 
condemned the field to fail, I am glad to see my 
friends Wilkins, Davis, and others practising and dis- 
cussing the matter. It is quite clear there is nothing 
to be angry about. I always horse-hoe my Wheats with 
Garrett’s horse-hoe. J.J.Mechi, Tiptree-hall, Nov. 26. 


Societies, 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A Monraty Councit was held at the Society’s House 
in Hanover-square on Wednesday last, the 4th of De- 
cember: present, His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, 
K.G., President, in the Chair ; Mr. Raymond Barker, 
Mr. S, Bennett, Mr. Brandreth, Mr, W. G. Cavendish, 
M.P., Colonel Challoner, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. 
Grantham, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, \Mr, Kinder, Professor 
Sewell, Mr. Shaw of London, Mr. W. Simpson, Mr. C, 
Hampden Turner, and Professor Way. 

Andrew Arcedeckne, Esq., of Grosvenor-square, and 
Glevering Hall, Suffolk, was elected a Governor of the 
Society. 

The following new Members were elected : 

Peto, Samuel Morton, M.P., Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk 

Clifford, William, Parliament-street, London 

Watson, Henry, Londonthorpe, Grantham 

Humphreys, Henry, Beaumanor Park Farm, Loughborough 

Stewart, Arthur, Stafford-terrace, Heavitree, Exeter 

Gosford, Vincent, Cheriton, Alresford, Hants. _ 

Stuckey, Walter (Banker), Grove Cottage, Yeovil, Somerset. 

Mahon, H, Sandford Pakenham, Strokestown, Roscommon , 

Morgan, Lewis, Hafod, Pont-y-Prydd, Glamorgan 

Dalton, Thomas, Cardiff, Glamorganshire o 

Dashwood, Maitland, Scotsborough, Tenby, Pembrokeshire 

Davis, Richard Francis, 34, Connaught-square, Lonvdon= 

Lewis, Wyndham William, The Heath, Cardiff, Glamorgansh, 

Parrington, Thomas, Marton, Cleveland, Durham 

Bennet, R. G, Tresillian, Newlyn, Truro, Cornwall 7 

Permewan, Nicholas, jun., Trevethow, Lelant, Hale, Cornw. 

Smith, Parker, Caythorpe, Grantham, Lincolnshire 

Randolph, James, Milverton, Somersetshire 

Lloyd, Francis Edwardes, Kilybebil, Swansea, Glamorgansh, 

Hymers, Robert, Marton, Stockton-on-Tees, Durham 

Heath, R., Liverpool ’ 

Clark, Henry, Berkeley-square, Bristol 

Badham, G. D., Sparrow’s Nest, Ipswicb, Suffolk 

Strode, James Cranbourn, Hollington, Hastings, Sussex 
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Rutter, James, Roxwell, Chelmsford, Essex 
Alexander, Horace, Surinam-terrace, Stratford, Essex 
Goring, Rev. John, Wiston Park, Steyning, Sussex 


Rowley, Hon. and Rey. Thomas, Rhydorddwy-F aur, Flintsh, | October 12. Price of five cattle, at 110. ... 


Simpson, William, Kirby-Grindalyth, Sledmere, Yorkshire 
Easton, James, Grove, Southwark : 

Aytoun, Marriott, Coates’s-crescent, Edinburgh 

Aveling, Thomas, March, Cambridgeshire 

Barrow, John James, West Burton, Gainsborough, Lincolnsh, 
Summers, George, Stoke- Wake, Blandford, Dorset 
Gadesden, James, Ewell Castle, Surrey 

Piercy, Alfred, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks. 

Price, John Robinson, Westfield Farm, Montrath, Ireland 
Sims, Thomas, Downiehills, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire 
Bolton, Thomas, Ballykisteen, Tipperary, Ireland 

Midgley, W. H., Ercall Park, Weilington, Salop 

James, John, Whitechapel-road and Leadenhall-st., London 
Keleall, Henry, jun., Rochdale, Lancashire 

Ewbank, Charles W., Port Eliot, St, German’s, Cornwall 


The names of 10 candidates for election at the next 
Meeting were then read. 

‘EF INANCES.— Coronet Cuattoner, Chairman of the 

Finance Committee, presented to the Council the monthly 

report of the accounts of the Society ; from which it 

appeared, that, at the end of the previous month, the 

cea cash-balance in the hands of the bankers was 
697. 

Guano.—Viscount Patmersron, her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal ‘Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, 
transmitted to the Council, through Lord Stanley, of 
Alderley, important documents connected with the 
supply of Guano to this country, founded on a commu- 
nication of facts resulting from inquiries instituted by 
_ Lord Palmerston’s special instructions in reference to 

that important question. At the request of the Council, 
the Duke of Richmond, as the President of the Society, 
and as feeling anxious under any circumstances to 
promote measures by which a more abundant and a 
cheaper supply of valuable manure may be furnished to 
thefpractical farmers of this country, kindly undertook 
to confer with Lord Palmerston on the subject, and to 
report to the Council the result of such interview with’ 
his Lordship. 

SHow ‘or 1851.—The Council gave directions for the 
General London Committee of the Society to be sum- 
moned to meet on Wednesday next, for the “consi- 
deration and despatch of business connected with the 
Society’s arrangements for their show of breediag stock 
in Hyde-park next year. 

The)Council then appointed the standing Committees 
for the year 1851, and adjourned to their weekly Coun- 
cil on Wednesday, the 11th of December, at 12 o’clock, 
atiwhich, as usual, all members of the Society would 
have the privilege of admission for the reading and 
discussion of papers connected with practical points in 
agriculture. 


HIGHLAND AND AGRicuLTURAL, Nov. 20, (Mr. Moore's 
remarks continued from page 766).—The following is 
the report of the experiments made in 1836. 

A committee was appointed by the East-Lothian 
Agricultural Society to superintend the experiment. 
The cattle taken for the purpose of the experiment 
were 20 polled Aberdeenshire oxen, three-year-olds, 
which were purchased at Falkirk October Tryst, and 
were equally divided into four lots, five in each, on the 
24th of that month, and immediately placed into sepa- 
rate courts, each of which had ample space and shelter 
from the weather by covered sheds. Each lot of cattle 
had a mixture of food allowed them along with Turnips, 
with the exception of lot No. 1, which was fed altogether 
upon Turnips and straw, and may on that account be 
designated the trial lot. No. 2 had half the quantity 
or weight of Turnips which was allowed to No. 1, with 
30 Ibs. oilcake, as a substitute for the less quantity of 
the Turnips. Lot No. 3 had the same weight of Tur- 
nips, which was given to No. 2, and had ground corn 
in place of the oileake. The 4th lot got offal from 
@ grain distillery, and a portion of bran-meal, which 
was mixed into their draff every morning. By follow- 
ing this arrangement we have ascertained the quantity 
of Turnips saved ; the value of the Turnips in feeding 
by themselves, contrasted with ‘that of the other sub- 
stances ; and their value as an auxiliary feeding when 
used with those richer substances, which, without some 
coarser food, will neither be an economical nor a bene- 
ficial food for cattle. All the lots had fresh straw given 
to them daily, but which was not weighed ; and below 
is a statement of the food consumed, and the expense 
incurred in the fattening of each lot : 


836, 


1 Lot No. 1, fed on Turnips. 
Octob 8 + 


er 12, To price of steers, at1ll. ... ae «£55 0 0 
24. 10 days keep of do., on Turnips and 
ioe Straw, at 8d. Be ce aie “rt 


January 1. 34'tons White Globe Turnips, at 8s. 4d. 
per ton, since 24th October, being at 
t the rate of 3 cwt. to each, per day ... 14 3 4 
April 7. 38 tons 16 cwt. Ruta Baga, at 12s. 6d., 
since Ist January, being 8 ewt. per day 24 5 0 
June 7, 21 tons 8cwt. Ruta Baga, at 12s. 6d. since 
7th Apri... see ave aaa 


118 4 


18 8 2 


£108 9 10 


The average expense of the keep of this lot is about 6s. 2d. per 
week, each beast. 
1836. Lot 2, fed on Turnips and Oilcake, 


October 12. Price of five steers, at 110, «£55 0 0 
24. 10 i al keep on Turnips and straw, 
1887, '. “EF ove oes eae con 13 4 
January 1. 17 tons White Globe Turnips, at 8s.4d. 7 1 8 
April 7, 19 tons 8 ewt. Ruta Baga, at 12s. 6d. ... 12 2 6 
1 ton 18 ewt, foreign Linseed cake, at 
71. 15s. per ton, from 16th Nov. till this 
date. roe ene aed aoe AN NG 
June 7. 10 tons 144 ewt. Ruta Baga, at 12s. 6d... 614 1 
16 cwt, 38 ibs, Linseed cake, at 81. eo) et) fe 
£103 16 9 


The average expense of the keep of this lot is about 5s, 8d. per 
week, each, 
1836, Lot 3, fed on Turnips and ground corn, 


ine ... £55 0 0 
24, 10 days’ keep on Turnips and straw, at8d, 113 4 
1837. 

January 1, 17 tons White Globe Turnips, at 8s.4d. 7 1 8 
April 7. 19 tong 8 cwt. Ruta Baga, at12s. 6d. ... 12 2 6 
lton 14 cwt. 98 lbs. Bean-meal, or 63 

bushels of Beans, at 5s. of »» 1515 0 

9 bushels bruised Oats, at 3s, 6d, con ENG 

£93 14 0 

Junelt, 10 tons 144 cwt. Ruta Baga at 1l2e.6d.... 614 1 
1 ton 9 cwt, 1001bs, of Bean meal, or 54 

bushels of Beans, at 5s, ... san wee, a0 10" 

€113 8 1 


This lot had latterly the rough seeds of oatmeal, as a mixture 
to the Bean-meal, which are not charged, being worth the 
price as manure. 

Lot No. 4, fed on Distillery Grains and Ground Beans, 


October 12. Price of five cattle .., ree ad .. £05 0 0 
24, 10 days’ keepon Turnips and straw, at8d. 113 4 

Nov.7. 3tons 5 ewt. White Globe Turnip, at 
8s, 4d. 7 bh ae art ah. ee 
April 7, 72 quarters draff, at 4s. 6d. Fer -. 16 4 0 
60 puncheons dreg, at 2s. 6d. Pr sea Oa 

lton 14 cwt. 621bs. Bean-meal, or 62 

bushels ground Beans, weighing 62 lbs. 
per bushel, at 5s, .., ec toe acm, DoE 0 
696 1 2 

Estimated value at this date, S81, 10s, 

June 14, 374 quarters draff, at 4s. 6d. aes a2. SR84'9 
23 puncheons dreg, at 2s.6d. —.... cae) RC AU LG 

19 ewt. 104 1bs. Bean-meal, or 36 bushels 

ground Beans, weighing 62 lbs. per 
bushel, at 5s, are coe ne : 0 0 
£118 3 2 


The average expense of the keep of this lot is about 7s. 2d. 

er week each beast. 

At the commencement of these experiments, the dif- 
ferent divisions of cattle had each their places, as well 
as kinds of food, allotted to them; and those of the 
trial lot, No. 1, whose feeding was destined to be Tur- 
nips only, from being the kind of food which they were 
formerly accustomed to, made a more immediate im- 
provement than the cattle of the other lots, so muchso, 
indeed, that several of my friends who saw them during 
this period could not believe that a proper division of 
the cattle had been made, as this lot was then, about 
the end of November, 5/. better than any of the other 
lots. By the above statement, it will be observed that 
the feeding the lot upon half Turnips and oileakes, was 
the least expensive mode which was adopted in making 
the experiments; and that these cattle made the 
greatest improvement (although, after 10 or 12 days’ 
trial with oileakes, they were so obstinate in refusing 
them, that it was necessary to take away their allow- 
auce of Turnips for some days, and give them water in 
their stead, before they were induced to begin.) This 
was sufficiently proved by the marked difference in 
value put upon them by the judges appointed to report 
upon the comparative value of each lor, at the Society’s 
show in April. This continued in rather an increased 
degree during the remaining time they were here, par- 
ticularly as contrasted with the trial lot, which was 
altogether fed upon Turnips, having been estimated by 
good judges, about the beginning of June, to be worth 
40s. more each beast than those of the other lot. The 
improvement of the cattle in lot No. 3 was much re- 
tarded by one of their number being naturally of such 
an unsettled restless disposition, that he had neither 
time to eat himself, nor would he allow the others to do 
so, and, although the yard which they occupied was of 
sufficient size for a greater number, it was not until the 
turbulent ox was taken away and fed by himself, that 
the cattle made the improvement which they ought to 
have done ; after that, however, a very perceptible im- 
provement took place, and, by adding a little to their 
daily allowance of ground Beans, their value when 
killed, as it appears by the flesher’s return, was very 
different from what it had been when valued compara- 
tively with the other lots at the April show. This un- 
toward circumstance caused a greater expense in the 
keeping of this lot than would have been otherwise 
necessary. Inthe charge against No. 4 it will be ob- 
served that keeping upon distillery offal is more expen- 
sive than the keeping of lots Nos. 2 and 3 upon half 
Turnips, these, however, were the produce of the farm, 
and the prices were fixed by the committee, and high 
as they are, I could not have purchased Turnips to 
carry here, unless by giving 4s. or 5s. advance upon the 
ton weight ; therefore a part of the charge against the 
distillery offal will require to be set down for manure, 
and the same ought also to be deducted from the Beans, 
which are charged at rather a full price. Upon the 
whole, it is evident by these experiments that feeding 
with Turnips, as an auxiliary, has been the most advan- 
tageous mode of using Turnips, as by the state it is 
apparent that if the cattle of No. 1 had only been 
allowed half the quantity of Turnips which they con- 
sumed, and had got oileakes in lieu of the other half, 
as was given to lot No. 2, the expense of their keeping 
would have been lessened 4/.13s., and from superior 
quality their value would have been increased 107, 
making together 14/. 13s. ; thus, by bestowing the rest 
of the Turnips, with the addition of oilcakes, upon other 
five cattle, the realisation upon the Turnips eaten by lot 
No.1 wouldhave been 29/. 6s.additional to whatit has been. 
These experiments were carried on for two months after 
the valuation was made at the show in April; as from 
an over supply in the market, caused by a scarcity of 
Turnips, these cattle would not then have paid for their 
keep ; but by continuing till June, I have been amply 
remunerated for all my outlay and trouble, without 
taking into account the great advantage of the addi- 


tional and enriched manure of 20 cattle fattening upon | 


the farm, where 10 only could have been kept, had 
Turnips alone been used for that purpose; and to any 
person at all acquainted with agriculture, it must be 
evident that one cart-load of manure made by cattle 
thus fed, will be at least equal to two if the cattle had 
got only straw and water. 


LIVE WEIGHT OF CATTLE BEFORE BEING TRA- 
VELLED TO GLASGOW. 


Lot 1. Lot 2. Lot 3, Lot 4. 
aide é Half Turni Drafi, dre; 
If Turni P » Ores, 
Fed on Tarnips] MacTarmip | and ground | ‘and grou 
corn, corn, 
st. st. st. st. 
No. 1 wgd. 118) No. 1 wgd. 115) No. 1 wgd. 95] No. 1 wgd. 109 
—2 ,, 10s; —2 ,, 118) —2 ,, 115] —2 , "109 
—3 , Ml]}—3 ,, 105}—3 ,, 105) —3 ” 429 
—4 , 107/—4 ,, 122) —4 ,, I]—4 " a0 
—5 , 2% —5 , 92—5 , o1 5 * 68 
536 552 517 54, 


FLESHER’S STATE OF THE WEIGHT OF BEEF, 
TALLOW, AND HIDES, 


The Carcases in imperial stones ; Tallow and Hides in lbs. 


Lot 1. Lot 2, 
Beef, | Tallow. | Hides Beef. | Tallow.| Hides 
No....} st.1b.} 1b. lb. No....| st.lb.} bs. lb. 
Mopac 112 96 1 ...| 61 11 103 86 
2...) 57 2] ,104 83 2 ...| 6L 8} 119 97 
3 ...| 5812) 101 75 3...) 5512) 115 17 
4 ...,| 54 4 98 68 PP ET ee) 146 84 
5 ...| 50 12 99 69 5 ...| 49 12 97 68 
283 3) 514 391 295 10] 580 412 
2 en ee eA | 
Lot 3. | Lot 4. 
Beef. | Tallow. | Hides | Beef. |'Tallow.|Hides 
No....|st.1b.| Jb. | Ib- || No....|st.1b.] Jb. | Ib; 
Pe ok Der 119 79 ee. oes Glee 119 72 
Pe 6B» 6 8t 85 2...) 54 6 90 80 
8 ...| 57 5] 118 76 & jnvieG6) 112 17 
4 ..} 5912) 115 75 4 ...) 55 6 82 50 
5...) 48 9 84 62 5 ...| 46 9} 112 78 
280 7] 520 377 280 0} 518 857 


From the cattle having travelled to Glasgow, their 
weight has not turned out in the manner it would have 
done had they been slaughtered nearer home, besides, 
from a very great dulness taking place in the butcher 
market there, Mr. William Thomson, who purchased, 
the cattle, found a great difficulty in disposing of the 
beef so quickly as the time of lifting required, therefore 
lot No. 1, which was first slaughtered, had an advan- 
tage by not being allowed to fall off from being kept 
after being driven sucha distance. In conclusion, I may 
refer to the great change which has lately taken place in 
the department of fattening stock. About 50 years ago, 
the cattle were kept in yards, and had simply straw 
and water given them. Now, from furrow draining 
and portable manures, Turnips are almost everywhere- 
grown; and, besides, in every district, other substances 
are given auxiliary to them. During the past 20 years,. 
perhaps the amount of stock fed in East-Lothian has 
been quadrupled, and this not arising from the increase 
of population only or principally, but from a change in 
the habits of the people as regards the consumption of 
animal food. In this there is no doubt there may be 
still very great extension, as, within our knowledge, few 
of the hinds in East-Lothian taste animal food, except, 
perhaps, a little pork, and that from pigs fed by them- 
selves. It is to meet the increasing consumption that 
the efforts of farmers should be directed, and everything 
ought to be attempted to supply such food at the lowest 
rate, whether by increasing the amount or improving: 
the quality of Turnips, or by judicious combination of 
other substances, It is true that, within the past few years, 
the profits realised by farmers in feeding have not. 
been so great as formerly, or as we had calculated on. 
There can be no doubt, however, that on this depart- 
ment of farm management much of the success of 
modern farming must necessarily depend. Hence the 
importance of our mutual communication of such facts 
as may tend to improve our present system of feeding 
stock. 

Mr. Kennepy, Myremill, said: The subject before 
the meeting for consideration is, “The substances 
which can be most profitably employed as auxiliary to 
Turnips in fattening cattle and sheep.” I shall merely 
detain the Society by stating the system I have found 
most profitable, and which I have pursued for some: 
years, I consider when cattle are put up to fatten on 
Turnips or any other green food, the first point to be 
attended to is to place them in stalls or boxes, where 
they will have sufficient warmth, with good ventilation,. 
and a plentiful supply of pure fresh air, as their facility 
to fatten will depend very much on the temperature at 
which they are kept, irrespective of the quality and 
quantity of their food; if in a cold byre or box, a great 
amount of the food they consume will be wasted in 
keeping up the heat of the body, great loss being suf- 
fered annually by the tenantry of this country, for want 
of proper accommodation for their cattle. In all situa- 
tions, their improvement will be greatly facilitated by 
giving them artificial food, the different kinds and 
quantities of which will depend very much on the rela- 
tive price of the various articles in use, in comparison 
with their feeding properties. I have always found my 
cattle thrive better on a small quantity of Turnips than 
on a large, provided I gave them bulk of other food; a 
bullock of 7 ewt. would require to get from 60 to 70 lbs 
of cut Swedish Turnipsper day, a larger quantity, in my 
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| agricultural implement galleries have also been greatly 


niences for the purpose, a cooked feed as auxiliary to 
Turnips, and which I have found a very great economy 
of them, and which has enabled me to convert a large 
quantity of the hay and straw of the farm into much 
more valuable manure, independent of its nutritive 
qualities, besides keeping an increased quantity of stock. 
he feed is composed generally of 1 lb. of Linseed, or 
2Ibs. of oileake-meal converted into mucilage, by boil- 
ing it in a given quantity of water in large coppers, 
which is then poured over a mixture of 2 lbs. Bean- 
meal, 2lbs. bruised Barley or Oats, with from 10 lbs. 
to 12lbs. of hay, and 1 stone of chaff, to which some 
salt is added, which I consider promotes digestion, and 
is conducive to health, which being all mixed together, 
on the floor of the steaming-house, and allowed to lie 
for two or three hours, when the dry chaff and meal 
absorb all the mucilage of the Linseed jelly, and the 
whole is converted into a fine mass, and of which from 
16 lbs. to 20 lbs. is given to each animal per day, which 
they eat greedily, and which they can ruminate. I 
think I have always been paid in giving food prepared 
so as to be easily digested, besides preventing a loss in 
the food in passing through the animal unassimilated. 
Linseed or oilcake-meal as a source of the fat; and 
Bean or Pea-meal, Barley or Oats, as the flesh-forming 
food ; with cut and washed Swedish Turnips, straw, or 
hay chaff, to give bulk, to enable the stomach to per- 
form its functions. I have given oileake for many 
years to cattle, on farms where I had no means of pre- 
paring food, from 3 lbs. to 10 lbs. per day, according to 
the size of the animal ; until the last two years I had 
given half Rape-cake (having seen it recommended by 
Mr, Pusey), and in looking at the analysis, by Prof. Way, 
of oileake and Rape-cake, I found the feeding propor- 
tions of the one about equal to the other, which induced 
me to give it a trial. My cattle very soon eat it half- 
and-half, that is, half oileake and half Rape-cake, and 
I am satisfied they improved equally well, with consider- 
ably diminished cost of food. My experience in giving 
artificial food to cattle, is to begin early in the season, 
and rather give a small quantity the whole time the 
cattle are feeding than to give a large quantity during 
the last two or three months, to finish them, as is 
often done, because in giving a larger quantity of from 
6 lbs. to 10 lbs. of any kind of auxiliary food to an 
animal at once, a great deal of it is lost by not being 
assimilated. In proof of this opinion it is generally 
found that cattle, long fed on a moderate allowance of 
artificial food, kill better than when given a large quan- 
tity ina short time. I only feed my cattle three times 
per day ; in feeding oftener they are much disturbed, 
and do not thrive so well, being kept more on their 
feet ; and, in confirmation of this opinion, it is well 
known that cows kept in dairies, when they never get 
out of the house, give more milk always in the morning 
than the evening, in consequence of being less disturbed 
during the night. In giving sheep auxiliary food with 
Turnips, a mixture of oilcake, Rape-cake, and corn, will 
be found to improve the land and diminish the quantity 
of Turnips consumed very considerably. A smali lot I 
experimented on some years ago, with stored Turnips 
put down to them on a field, where they were consuming 
12 cart-loads per day, when I commenced to give them 
3 lb. of oileake and corn each per day, which diminished 
the quantity of Turnips consumed bya half—six carts 
being quite sufficient for them. Iam not disappointed 
at any time, although not fully paid for auxiliary food 
given feeding stock, having often, in these times of low 
prices, to be satisfied with the greatly increased value 
and amount of the manure made thereby. Before sit- 
ting down allow me to observe how much I think the 
farming interest is indebted to the researches of the 
chemist, in pointing out to them the amount of feeding 
properties contaitied in the different articles employed, 
a strict adherence to which I have always found to give 
corresponding results. 
{ Lo be continued.) 


Miscellaneous. 

Smithjield Club Cattle Show.—This popular exhi- 
bition will offer increased attraction for visitors this 
year. The entries of stock very far exceed any pre- 
viously made in former years, in consequence of which 
the committee of the Smithfield Club have required the 
proprietor of the Bazaar to provide the necessary ac- 
commodation for nearly 50 more than the usual number 
of oxen, and a corresponding enlargement of the space 
occupied by sheep and pigs. The extent of the Bazaar 
premises has enabled this to be done without interfer- 
ing with the convenient arrangemsnt of the animals, 
while the extension will give greater facilities to the 
increased number of visitors who may fairly be ex- 
pected to view the exhibition. The list of exhibitors in 
the cattle classes is again headed by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Rutland, the Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Hardwicke, and 
several other noblemen entering the lists as competi- 
tors. The Duke of Richmond and Mr. Jonas Webb 

ibute ral pens of sheep, and Mr. Fisher 

of Radnor will again contend for 

in the porcine tribe. In addition 
pace to be occupied by animals, the 
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enlarged, in order to afford room for the many new and 
improved machines lately introduced to facilitate the 
science of husbandry. The committee of the club will 
meet on Monday next to award the prizes. The exhi- 
bition will be thrown open to the public on Tuesday 
morning, and finally close on the following Friday.— 
Daily Paper. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Booxs: A Subscriber. Do you mean books relating to agricul- 
tural labour, or any books suitable for a lending library in 
the country ? In the latter case, all Knight’s Shilling Volumes, 
Effingham Wilson’s little books on Emigration, Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Tales illustrative of Political Economy, a number 
of books published by the Christian Knowledge Society, &c., 
are suitable. A book just published, ‘J, Silleton Fork Hus- 
bandry,” is a capital book to put into the hands of labourers. 
It is the hiatory of personal and successful labour as a small 
farmer. 

Cocuin CurnA Fowts: Dlizabeth. Mr. Baker is right in stating 
that the presence or absence of the fifth toe in these birds is 
quite immaterial, 

Grass: Este. We would excavate the patches of loam and 
spread the produce, Guano on the poor part, and salt and 
lime on the rich, will correct both ; 3 ewt. of the former per 
acre, sown in February ; 100 bushels of the latter per acre, 
slaked with brine, spread now or in early spring. 

Harzecu: & B. We know the district well ; and when the spot 
(probably the same as you name), was last seen, it occurred 
to us, that the best agricultural implement that could be 

© applied was Finz. We would plough and burn, and plough 
and burn mercilessly, and if possible get some clay to dress 
the land with, and then plough before winter, and get Rape 
or Grass seed to grow on it. 

New.y Broken LAND suBJEcT TO Worms: Young Farmer. We 
suppose the best mode of treating it is to keep it stirred at 
intervals during winter. A heavy dressing of lime might 
do good.—Sow Mustard and eat off with sheep. The tramp- 
ling of the land is a method of destroying them. 

Piartons: P 7'O. For these you are, at present, referred to 
** The Dovecote and the Aviary,” announced by Mr. Murray. 

Pomrs: Agricole. Judging from the exhibition yards of the 
English Agricultural Society, we should suppose Read’s, of 
the Circus, Regent-street, to be the likeliest place, 

Ruptured Stomacu: JP A, The case in its early stage was 
probably distension of the stomach, either with gas or food, 
caused and attended with an interruption of the functions of 
this viscus. If flatulency was the cause there are many ways 
in which it might have been relieved; chloride of lime, sul- 
phuriec ether, water of ammonia, with tincture of opium, are 
suitable remedies. If food was the cause of distension, oily 
purgatives, with opium, as before, would be appropriate. Of 
course, after the rupture took place, no treatment could 
avail, We donot consider the ‘‘ Bots” to have been the cause 
of the disorder ; their presence is by no means uncommon. 
It was the violent action of the stomach in seeking to get 
relieved which caused the rupture, W.C. S, 


SHarkets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Dec. 7. 

Vegetables are still abundantly supplied. Hothouse Grapes 
and Pine-apples are quite equal to the demand, Oranges and 
Lemons are plentiful, Pears are still received from the Con- 
tinent., Filberts are dearer. Carrots and Turnips are good in 
quality, and so are Potatoes. The latter are rather dearer. 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the demand, 
Mushroome are searce. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelar- 
goniums, Camellias, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Tulips, Dahlias, 
Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, and Roses, 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,3s to 68 
— Portugal, p, lb., 8d tols 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s 
per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples,dessert,p.bsh,386d to 88 
kitchen, do,, 336d to6s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 28 
per 100, 6s to 10s 
Lemons, per doz,, 1s to 2s 


Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
Almonds, per peck, 68 

— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Walnuts, p.100, 1s to 2s 
p. bush., 12s to 24s 
Nuts, Barcelona, p. bush., 208 


22s 
— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
Filberts, per 100 1bs,, 60s to 65s 


VEGETABLES. 


Brussels Sprouts, per hf. sieve, 
1s 6d to 2s 

Cabbages, per doz., 6d to Is 

Greens, p. doz, bunches, 1s 6d 
to 2s 6d 

Cauliflowers, p. doz.,1s to 4s 

Broccoli, p.doz.bundl,s to 10s 

Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 9d 

Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 100s 
“= ‘por cwt., 33 to 5s 

per bush., 12 6d to 2s 6d 

Turnips, p. 12 bundles, 1sto 2s 

Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s 

Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d 

Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 

Celery, p. bundle, 9d to 1s 6d 

Carrots, per doz., 2s to 5s 

Spitiech, p-half sieve,6d to 1s 

Onions, p. bunch, 4d to6d 

— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 48 


Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per lb., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
— Cos, p. score, 1s tols 6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Smail Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Horse Radish, p. bdl., 1s to 4s 
Red Beet, per doz,, 6d to 1s 
Mushrooms, p. pot.,1s3d to 1s6d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Parsley, p. doz, bun,, 1s to 2a 
— Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Mint, per bunch, 2d 
Watercress,p.l2bunch., 6dto9d 


HOPS.—Fnripay, Dee, 6. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and SMITH report that there is a steady 
trade doing in coloury Hops; low ones hang on hand. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 5, 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 68 
Rowen «. sw. ««. 55 65 
New Hay = —_ 
CUMBERLAND 
Prime Meadow Hay 70s to 75s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 65 
New Hay = -- 
Old Clover 


78 84 


ClOver ans, in, 000 
Second cut ... ... 63 72 
Saw is ws. se 20 24 

J, CoorEz. 


70s to 808 


Market, Dec, 5. 


Inferior ... ... 63sto 728 

New Clover ... ... — _ 
| Straw 24 28 
| JosHuUA BAKER, 


WHITECKAPEL, Dec. 5.; 


Fine Old Hay 
Inferior ditto 
New Hay 

Old Clover 


65s to 728 
55 60 


80 


75 


New Clover 
Inferior ditto... 
Straw 


—s to —s 
63 65 
20 24 


COAL MARKET.—Frmay, Dec. 6, 
Hollywell, 13s. 6d,; Eden Main, 15s. 6d.; Wallsend Haswell, 


17s. ; 
Ships at market, 30. 


Wallsend Hetton, 16s, 9d. ; 


Wallsend Tees, 16s, 6d.— 


POTATOES,—Souruwanzk, Dec. 2, 
The Committee report that the supply coastwise during the 
last week has been again limited, which enabled salesmen in 
few instances to realise a little more than our last week’s 


quotations of Scotch. 
the followin 


Js. to 


e this day’s 


In other sorts there is no alteration. 
quotations :-—York 
Js.; Scotch do., 60s, to 75s,; 
French whites, 65s. to 70s, 


Regents, per 


Wisbeach do., 65s, 


SMITHFIELD, Monpay, Dec. 2, 

We have a very large supply of Beasts, and although there ig 
a more cheerful trade, yet, owing to the number being exces. 
sive, many remain unsold. However, the choice qualities are 
nearly all disposed of, and we are still enabled to quote 3s. 10d. 
for them ; but some inferior descriptions are sold at late rates, 
The number of Sheep ia small, and late prices are fully su 
ported, indeed, in a few instances rather more money is o 
tained. Trade is brisk for Calves, owing toa shorters ply. 
From Holland and Germany we have 1178 Beasts, 2830 Shee 'y 
and 152 Calves; from Scotland, 400 Beasts; from Norfolk 


and Suffolk, 100; and 8100 from the northern and mid. 
land counties, 
6 a 


Per st. of 8lbs,—s d 
Best Scots, Here. 

fords, &c. «. 8 6t038 10 

4—38 8 

4—2 10 


Per st.of 8lbs.—s d 8 da 
Best Long-woole. 3 6to8 8 
Ditto Shorn .... ss» <= «> 
Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 4 
DittoShorn ... ... 
Lumbs 
Calves .., 


Best Short-horns 3 
2d quality Beasts 2 
Best Downs and 
Half-breds .., 4 
Ditto Shorn... ... — ... | Pigh st. gn wee O 
Beasts, 5058; Sheepand Lambs, 24,190; Calves, 180; Pigs, 410, 
Farpay, Dec, 6, Ir 
We have a large supply of Beasts and a very small demand: 
consequently, prices are lower; a great many remain er 
The number of Sheep is considerable for the time of year® 
trade is very slow, at a reduction of fully 2d. per 8 lbs. Calves 
are more plentiful ; prices are lower, and several foreign ones 
remain unsold. From Holland and Germany there are 377 
Beasts, 520 Sheep, 214 Calves, and 20 Pigs; 80 Beasts from 
Scotland, and 90 Milch Cows from the home counties, 


Best Scots, Here.« Best Long-wools. 3 4to3 6 
fords, &c. aie 8| Ditto Shorn ae ee 
Best Short-horns 3 6 | Ewes & 2dquality2 8—3 0 

2d quality Beasts 2 4 8| DittoShorn ... ... 

Best Downs and Lanoeeal ste ts 
Half-breds .,,310—4 0| Calves... .. 4. 2 

Ditto Shorn dae i apie 


O—4 2 


6 to3 
2—38 
—2 


— we 


‘B38 8 
8—3 8 
Pigs, 425, 


ose =: sen EARS. ee ae 
Beasts, 1109 ; Sheep and Lamb®, 4500; Calves, 352 


MARK LANE, 
Monpay, Dec. 2.— The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market wag small, and disposed of on terms barely 
equal to those of this day se’nnight. Foreign was in more 
general demand, but holders being very firm the extent of sales 
was limited.—F ine malting and good distiller’s Barley support 
our quotations, but secondary descriptions are difficult of dis- 
osal, even at rather lower prices.—Beans remain as last 
quoted.— White Peas must be written 1s. per qr, cheaper, in 
other qualities there is no alteration.—The demand for Oats is 
less active than last week, andthe terms in favour of the 
buyers. 
PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. pt gs 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk .., White)}44—47|Red ...... 
fine selected runs .,.ditto|43—48|Red ...... 
Talavera 
Lincoln, & York.,, White ‘ 


8. 5B. 
38—45 
—42 


— Norfolk, 
mr & 
Barley, grind. & distil., 223 to 24s... Chev. 
Foreign....Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 


28—32|Malting |24—28 
19—24|Malting |20—25 
20—22|Feed .../17—21 
17—21|Feed .../16—18 
18—22|Feed .,.|15—19 
25—27) Foreign 


Rye-meal, foreign, 
Beans, Mazagan.. 
Pigeon ... 
F¥orei 

Peas, white, Eesex and Kent. 
Maple..,.. .308 to 328. 


26—28|Harrow |26—28 
38—44| Longpod |28—34 
24—3' | Egyptian|21—22 
27—30/ Suffolk...}30—32 
27—28| Foreign |25—33 
Yellow... 


. 258 to 278, 
= . 278 — 328.. 


Flour, best marks, delivered... per sack|36—40 
— Suffolk ditto|30—36|Norfolk |30—36 
— Foreign .. -per barrel! 18—24| Per sack|29—34 

ARRIVALS IN THE Port or LonDON LasT WEEK. 
Flour,17022sks; Wheat, | Barley, ; Malt. ) Oats, | Beans, ; Peas 
2072bris} Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
3367 8703 5402 504 936 413 
_ _~ 29 | 1670 _ =e 

Foreign 12236 7939 15983 90 | 7296 
Friary, Dec. 6,—The arrivals of ali grain since Monday 

have been moderate, and that day’s prices for Wheat are sup- 

ported.—Barley is also fully as dear.— We observe no alteration 
in the value of Beans or Peas, but the latter are much ne- 
glected.—Oats are in good demand, and the turn dearer.— 

There has been a slow trade for French Flour during the week, 

and less money in some instances aceepted, as also for some 

country marks, 


Wheat, 


Qrs. 
220 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 
Barley, Oats, 
Qrs. 
2090 


6770 1220 
Wueat. |BABLEY.; OaTs,; RYE. 


245 d\16s 84/258 1d 
24 1/j17 8 \23 6 
24 WZ 0 |2%6 7 
24 17 2 |24 2 
24 17 3 |29 6 
17 1 |23 6 


17 1 |25 5 


Flour. 
1030 sacks 


— bris, 
Beans, | Peas. 
28910d/40s 6d 
29 1/\29 2 
29 0 |29 11 
28 9129 0 
28 9 |29 4 
28 5/29 2 


—_—— 


28 10 /29 6 


English ... 
Trish ..,... 
Foreign ... 


IMPERIAL 
AVEBAGES. 
398 9d 


Agegreg. Aver. 
Duties on Fo- ELS 5. |S ee 
reign Grain LP Ost 0 
Fluctuations in the last six weeks’Corn Averages. 
Paices, |Oct. 26,, Nov. 2.| Nov. 9.,Nov. 16.\Nov. 23,)Nov, 30, 


40s 5a 
40 3 
40 2 
389 11 
39 11 
39 9 — 


LIVERPOOL, Fripay, Nov. 29.—Owing to adverse winds, the 
fresh arrivals of grain from any quarter are altogether trivial. 
Although atour market to-day we experienced a slow languid 
sale for Wheat of all descriptions, holders remained firm, and 
steadily refusing to accept lower prices, our quotations of 
Tuesday remain unvaried. States and Canadian Flour meta 
fairinguiry. Malting Barley and Malt, upon a moderate de- 
mand, remained steady in value, and grinding Barley wasa 
shade jdearer. In Beans and Peas no change was apparent, 
Oats maintained the advance aboye stated, but sold less 
readily to-day. Oatmeal improved 3d, per load, Indian Corn 
was held with increasing confidence, and supported the pre- 
ceding amendment,——TvuespAy, Dec. 3.—At our market this 
morning millers were cautious and unwilling buyers, and the 
Wheat trade in all its bearings was dull and uninteresting, and 
English, Irish, and foreign Wheats were decidedly easier to 
purchase. Barley commanding more attention, malting as well 
as grinding samples improved 6d. to 1s. per qr. Beans and Peas, 
upon a moderate demand, remained stationary in value. 
Prime mealing Oats attracted a fair inquiry, and from actual 
searcity were the turn dearer; other descriptions moving 
slowly at previous rates, Oatmeal mauintained Friday’s 
amendment. Indian Corn has fully supported the advance of 
laet week, being 3d, to 6d, per qr, higher on this day se’nnight, 
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7d. per yard, 2 feet wide. 


cyan = REE PERRIN LN ETT 


Qaivan. 
ised, fron. 
«. Tad. peryd. 5d@per yd, 
9 63 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 


*2-inch ,, strong * iad F, ey 
,2-inch ,, extra strong ,, a 42 ¥ 9 FS 
»f-inch ,, light ” is 18 ” 6 ” 

‘lRinch ,, strong ” we TO ayy oS oy 
1 inch ,, extrastrong,, 1¢ ll 


A per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free. 


\borough, Hull, or Newcastle. 


GC. . WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no pain 
ing, the atmosphere not having the slightest action onit. It 
was exhibited at’the late Metropolitan Cattle Show, and was 
ighly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
It forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
. hares, rabbits, and cats, andis peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
_ Pheasantries, and to secure poultry; and by the galvanised 
.Yequiring uo paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
ofcretping plants, Large quantities always kept in stock, of 
18} 24; 36, and 48 inches wide ; it can, however, be made to any 
dimensions desitéd. Patterns forwarded free of expense, 
inches wide 3d. per yard. | 30 inchés wide 74d. per yard. 
» ” Ret 4SR 36 ” ” 9d. ” 
” ” py 2. 4 ” ” 1s. ” 

Galvanised do., 1d. per foot extra, 

Extra strong Imperial Wire Sheep Netting, 3 feet, 1s. 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nursery and Fireguards. Wire House-lanterns and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, &c.; Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per square fovt, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d, per running foot; 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. each. 
Flower Stands, from 3s. 9d, each; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plants and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description of Wire- 
work; Weaving, for the use of paper-makers, millers, &c,— At 
the Manufactory of Thomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, London. 


ry.O NOBLEMEN and GENYLEMEN who require 
a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions. 

Messrs. EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour is capable of lifting water to 30 
times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked. 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other countries by Messrs. 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency. 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con- 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove,“Southwark, London. 


GACHED HARMONIC SOCIETY — BXETER 

HALL — CONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY, 
December 13th, will be repeated Handel’s Oratorio MESSIAH. 
Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H. 
Phillips, with Orchestra (including 16 double basses) of up- 
wards of 700:performers. Tickets 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each, 
at the Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. 
Bowuey, 53, Charing Cross. 


ETCALFE anp Cos NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most! extra. 
ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—Is. An Improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus. 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh. 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and'powerful friction, Velvet. 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner. The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Marcanre, 
Binewey, and Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 3, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
Caution. — Beware of the words “From Marcazre’s” 
adopted by some houses, 
“NORTON’S ” 
Cho PILLS are confidently recommended 
as asimple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 
Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General De. 
bility, Costiveness, é&c, They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum. 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s, 1,d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every town in the kingdom, 


! 
H 


ALVANISED WIRE GAME NELTING.— 


Japanned 


All the above can be made any width at proportionate prices, 
If the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one+ 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 


| - Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP, Market-place, 
Norwich, and delivered free of expense in London, Peter- 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


fep. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of 


their HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the| Land Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and T 
LYING-IN ROOM: with Hints on Nursing, &c. By Tuomas 


Bott, M.D. 
By the same Author, 3d Edition, fep. 8vo, price 5s. 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 


HEALTH and DISEASE. 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonamMans. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS ror CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
The Third Pdition, in One Volume, 8vo, price One Guinea, 


‘PRE RURAL LIFE or ENGLAND. By Wixuam 


Howrrr. Third Edition, corrected and revised; with 


IWustrations on Wood by Bewick and Williams, 
By the same Author, New Wditions, with many Woodcuts. 


English History and Poetry. 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. each, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


Just published, 4th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


Families. By Wm. Brack, Practical Brewer, Fourth Edition, 


“Invaluable to the practical brewer and private families: 


to the former we recommend it as a work ably treating of their 
art; to the latter, as one which they will find an efficient and 
correct guide.”— Chemist. 

London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
In One Volume, square crown 8yv9, price One Guinea cloth ; or 
36s, bound in morocco, by Hayday, 
OLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited by Botton Conney., With Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
“That edition of the Poetical Works which had the benefit of 
Mr, Bolton Corney’s care and judgment in its preparation ; and 
whicb, apart from the grace and beauty of the illustrations 
contributed to it by the Etching Club, is by fgg the most correct 
and careful of the existig} editions of Gol ith’s poetry.”— 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith, page 699, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gaenn, and Lonamans; 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above in size and price. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by Botton CoknEy. With 
Wood Engravings by Members of the Etching Club. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

New Edition, in 8vo, with Plates and Woodents, 18s, cloth, 

(ee Tit TO Bie OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Sir Joun F. W. HerscuHet, Bart., &c. &e. &e, 

«* We take our leave of this remarkable work, which we hold 
to be, beyond a doubt, the most remarkable of the works in 
which the laws of astronomy and the appearances of the 
heavens are deseribed to those who are not mathematicians nor 
observers, and recal to those who are.”—Atheneum. 

“To the earlier portions more especially much new matter is 
introduced, . . . Toallintents and purposes, indeed, Out- 
lines of Astronomy must be considered a new work—so careful 
has been the revision, correction, and remodelling of the original 
treatise ; so numerous the additions to it; and so important 
the new trains of inquiry opened up.”—Lvaminer. 

London ; LoneMAn, BRowN, GREEN, and LoNaMANs ; 
and JoHN TAYLOR, 

PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
es oF THE NUMBER ror SATURDAY 
LAST, NOVEMBER 30, OF 
THE ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 

Thirty-two large Quarto Pages. 

Reviews or, with ExrRacrs FRoM 


History of Winchelsea. By | Poems, By Mrs, Browning. 
W.D. Cooper. Ponsonby: A Tale, 

Romance of the Peerage, By | Cholera anditsCures, ByJ.S. 
G. L. Craik. Bushnan, M.D. 

Adventures in Hungary. By / Recent Medical Works. 
the Baroness von Beck, Almanacs, d&e., for 1851. 


With SHorter Norices or 
Pilgvimages in the Darizs. By | Ramblesin Scotland. By Rev. 
F. S, Merryweather. T. Grierson, 
Gospel in Central America, | Water Lily of South America. 


By F. Crowe. By G. Lawson. 

Original Papers.—Poetry: “A Lament,” by Edmund 
Ollier — Literary Piracy—Remains of James II, — The 
Archeological Institute and the Archzological Associations, 

Foreign Correspondence,—Celebration of AU Souls 
day at Munich, 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Relief of Literary Men—Mr. 
Bailey’s Pension—Death of Lord Nugent—Ragged Schools 
—Provincial Museums—New Arctic Exploring Expedition— 
Improvement of Public Edifices—Land Irrigation in India 
—Evasion of the Fugitive Slave Bill in America, 

Societies.—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture—Society of Antiquaries — Geological — Zoological— 
Society of Arts. 

Scientific Gossip.—Peat Charcoal—Voltaic Light—Oxi- 
dation of Metals—Albuminising of Photogenic Glasses. 
Music and the Drama.—New Musical Publications— 
Miss Dolby’s Soireés— Grand National Concerts—Hay- 

market Theatre—Marylebone—Surtrey. 

Wusical and Dramatic Gossip.—The Musician 
and the City Oomhpanies—Ooncerts in Liverpool—Mozart’s 
Requiem—American Musical Criticism. 

Miscellanea,—Importdite@eological Discovery —Monu- 

ment at Diisseldorfi—The Gutta Percha Trade, 

Order the Athenwuar” of any Bookseller. 


Now ready, price 1s., or post free 18 stamps. 
LENNY’S GARDEN§ ALMANAC AND 
FLORIST’S DIRECTORY for 1851, containing Directions 

for the managment of an Amateur’s Garden for the year. 

Lists of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants and Vegetables; 

valuable hints to Lady Gardeners, and other useful information. 
London : C, Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


Seeond Hdition, much enlarged. Woodcuts. 33s. 6d., 


Sixth Edition, carefully revieed and enlarged, in One Volume, 


VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES—Old Halls, Battle. 
Fields, and Seenes illustrative of Remarkable Passages in 


BREWING, 
based on Chemical and Economical Principles ; with 
Formule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for Private 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
BAYLDON’s ART OF VALUING RENYS AND 
TILLAGES, and the Tenant’s Right of Entering and 
Quitting Farms, explained. Adapted to the use of Landlords, 
enants. Re-written 
and enlarged by Joun DonaLpson, With a Qhapter on tne 
Tithe Commutation Rent Charge, | 
“‘A work equally valuable to the principal or the agent. 
The new statements and caleulations incorporated will be found 
of great practical use. This work should be read and revised 
by every one having an interest in the soil, whether as land. 
lord, tenant, or agent.”—Mark Lane Eapress. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
GEOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES, 
Just published, in two vols,, Svo, price 32s. cloth, 
ae DYNAMICAL THEORY OF THE FORMA- 
TION OF THE EARTH. 
By AxncwipaLp Tucknr Ruircuie, 
London: Lonaman, Brown, @Repn, and Lonomans. 


NEW EDITION OF REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 
Containing a full Account of Chloroform, and all the latest 
Discoveries in Medicine ; with a Review of the Hydropathic 
and Homeopathic Treatment of Disease. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
R, REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE ; for the use 
of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior 
Medical Practitioners. Seventeenth Wdition (1850), revised and 
corrected ; with the latest Discoveries in the various depart- 
ments of the Healing Art, Materia Medica. &c., incorporated 
by the Author’s Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.S,, we. 
“REECE’s MEDICAL GuIDE is a household book. We find it 
everywhere. We know instances whereits presence in a family 
has been of the highest service. And we feel assured that for 
the classes for whom it is more especially intended, it is pos- 
sessed of a permanent and extraordinary value. Being, as it 
is, a complete compendium of medicine, its circulation will, we 
feel assured, increase as it becomes known. Itis one of the 
most useful works of its class in the English language.”— 
Sunday Times 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMAns, 


JUVENILE WORKS BY W. AND M. HOWITT, 
The Third Edition, in fep. 8vo, with 40 Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. cloth, 
HE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: being the Real 


Isfe of a Country Boy, written by Himself. Edited by 
Wiii1am Howirr. 


Also, in square 16mo, with Four IVustrations by John Absolon, 
from Designs by Anna M. Howitt, price 5s. cloth, 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary Howrrr, 


London : Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs. 


GFE THE FAMILY TUTOR, ON THE 

\ FIFTEENTH OF DECEMBER. 

London: HovnsTon and Stoneman; and of Booksellers every- 
where. Price 2d. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. The GENERAL MEETING of the Society 
will be held on Saturday, the 14th of December, at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon.—Ky Order of the Council, 
London, 6th Noy., 1850. James Hupson, Secretary, 


bi age AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIREN- 

CESTER.—The Council of the Royal Agricuitural 
College, at Cirencester, propose, after the ensuing Christmas 
Vacation, to receive within the walls of the College Students 
who, at the date of their admission, do not exceed 16 years of 
age, though they will not necessarily be removed on reaching 
that age. 

Students between the ages of 16 and 20 may be receivedina 
commodious Boarding House, in Cirencester, under the super- 
intendence of a resident Professor or Master, Out-Students 
above the age of 20 will be admitted on the same footing as 


heretofore. 
TERMS, PER ANNUM, 
TO BE PAID HALF-YHARLY, IN ADVANCE, 


Pupils under fourteen years of age............... 45 Guineas. 


Ditto above fourteen ..........00....006 55 ‘i; 
For a separate sleeping apartment, i 10 
required, an additional......,........ ” 
For a share in a private study, of whic 5 
there are but alimited number ........ a 
Pupils in the Boarding House...,..... et) sb 
CUTS PUM CHES! ac ccsccseconscridensededancsvineoniapeth OD 


Excepting in the case of QOut-Students, these terms will 
include everything but medical attendance, books, and writing 
materials. 

The Religious instruction and moral discipline of the whole 
of the Students will be most carefully attended to, as the 
groundwork of all education, 

The Lectures in Chemistry—the Veterinary Art—Geology— 
Botany and Zoology, hitherto so ably presided over and con- 
ducted, will be continued, for the especial benefit of the elder 
Stadents, 

Instruction—by competent Masters—in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, Surveying and Mensu- 
tation, in History and Geography—will be offered to every 
Student ; while those, whose Parents desire it, will be instructed 
in Modern Languages and Classics. 

Agriculture will be taught on the Farm—where the Students 
will be led to compare what they have learnt in the Lecture 
Room with the practical system of cultivation which they will 
see Carried out. 

They will also have the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the breeding, reating, feeding, and general 
management of all kinds of Stock—with the preparation of 
Corn for the market—and with the application of Steam 
Machinery to Farming purposes—and also with the best system 
of Farm Accounts. : 

It will be seen from the above that the Royal Agricultural 
College offers decided advantages to those who wish to quality 
their Sons, either for the pursuit of Agriculture as a profes- 
sion, or for becoming Land Agents or Stewards; also to per~ 
sons of any age, who, intending to emigrate, desire to obtain 
some knowledge of Agriculture before leaving England ; 
moreover, no slight inducements are held out to all parents, 
who are desirous of procuring for their Sons such an Educa- 
tion as will qualify them for any calling or profession, at as 
moderate a cost as is compatible with the advantages offered, 
and with the liberal scale on which the comfort of Students 
will be attended to and promoted in every particular, < 

For further information, &e., application may be made to 


G PARKES’ INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY, 
“ Concise and extremely lucid.”—Medical Times. 
“Short, simple, clear, and accurate.”—Asiatic Journal. 
‘CA text book for teachers.”— Westminster Review. 
“Ought to supersede all other elementary works on che- 
mistry.”—Monthly Magazine, 
London: Wuirraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


VW ATERER’S SYSTEM of GROWING FLOWER- 
ING AMERICAN PLANTS. With Observations on 
Laying out, Planting, and Improving Hstates. By W. B. 
M‘Puerson, Landscape Gardener, Knap-hill, Woking, Surrey. 


Caurion.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’s PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 


Price ls, 6d, 
London; Strkin, Marswant, and Co, 


the Principal, The Rev, Joun Sayer HayGarra, 
Dec. 7. Rodmarton, Cirencester. 


XHIBITION, 1851.—TInterior of the Building in 

Hyde Park, as approved by Her Majesty’s Commissio: 
The authentic View of the Interior, showing the space allowed 
fo the Exhibitors, and the internal appearance, < 4 ; 
and fittings of the Building, is now ready, on & 
in length, with deseription, and classification 
exhibired. Price 3d. Post-free, on Roller, 10 stamps. 
authentic View of the Exterior, as approved by the Con 
ioners, same size and price.—G. | Holywell- 
Strand, and all Booksellers. yal Exhibition Note 
1s, 6d, per Quire; 20s. per Ream 
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SUULHAMPTUN, — EXTENSIVE SALE OF NURSERY 
STOCK AND SEEDS. 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
ENGAGED IN PLANTING, 

\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE AND MORRIS have 

received instructions to submit for unreserved Sale by 
Auction, on the premises, at Hill and Sidford and Southampton 
Nurseries, on MONDAY, Dec. 16, 1850, and following days, at 
11 o’clock, precisely, each day, in consequence of the number 
of lots, the very valuable and extensive Stock of Fruit and 
Koreat Trees, Evergreens, Conifere, American Plants; Agri- 
cultural, Garden, and Flower Seeds; Bulbs, Roots, &c., 
wnd every other article in the Trade, for which ‘ Page's 
Nurseries” have been so bighly celebrated ; also a four- 
wheeled Chaise, Carts and Horses, Ureusils, and [mplenents 
of Trade. May be viewed, and Catalogues had prior to the 
Sale, 1s. each; returnable to purchasers; on the premises, 57, 
above Bar, Southampton ; of the principal Seedsmen in London ; 
at the Inns in the neighbourhood ; and of the Auctioneers, 
American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. N.B.—The valuable 
Freehold Premises, comprising a capital Dwelling-house in the 
above Bar-strect, Southampton, with an ex ensive range of 
Green-houses, Stores, Out-buildings, and Nursery-grounds, in 
tne rear extending to Portland-terrace, are for Sale by private 
contract, Particulars may be had on application to Mr. William 
Brooks, Accountant and Estate Agent, 24, Portland-street, 
Southampton. 

TO GENTLEMEN, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 

ESSRS. PROTHSROE anp MORRIS will sell 
- by Auction, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on FRIDAY, 
December 13, a first-rate Colleetion of DUTCH BULBS, con- 
sisting of the finest Double and Single Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Crocus, Tulips, Gladiolus, &c.; Standard and Dwarf 
Roses, comprising Hybrid Pecpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, &c. ; 
with a selected assortment of American Plants and Ornamental 
Trees, &c. May be viewed the morning of Sale.—Catalogues 
to be had at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, American 
Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. 


FINAL SALE.—TO GuNTLEMUEN, NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ESSRS.’ PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
structed by Mr. J. Smith to submit to an unreserved Sale 
by Auction on the premises, Dalston Nursery, Dalston, Middle- 
sex, on WEDNESDAY, December 11th, 1850, and following 
day, at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, the remaining valuable 
NURSERY STOCK, consisting of Evergreens, Ornamental 
Trees, .%c.- A capital Propagating House, Hot-water Pipe, 
Slate Tank, Boiler, &c,; the erection of three large Sheds, 
with Tiles, Bricks, Woodwork, &c.; also a first-rate Van, 
Iron Roller, Carpenter’s Bench; Ladders, Wheelbarrows, 
Handbarrows, Water Pots, Tanks, Propagating Glasses, Hand 
Lights, Matted Lights, &c.; together with upwards of 100 
sacks of Ash-leaved Kidney, York Regents, Seedling, and other 
Potatoes; with a qnantity of Flower-pots, Rotten Dung, 
Garden Tools, and sundry effects.—May be viewed, and Cata- 
logues had, prior to the Sale, on the premises ; of the principal 
Seedsmen; and of the Auctioneers, American Nursery, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 
CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 
ME: J. C, STEVENS will Sell by Auction, without 
- reserve, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-gar- 
den, on THURSDAY, the 12th inst., at 12 o’clock, 300 CAMEL- 
LIAS, from 3 to 6 feet, well set with bloom, and comprising all 
the best sorts; 500 AZALEAS, in 32 and 48-sized pots, and a 
few Plants of Erica Willmoreana,—May be viewed on Wednes- 
day, and Catalogues had. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW. 
HE GREAT EXHIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, 
PIGS, and DOMESTIC POULTRY, will take place in 
the BINGLEY EXHIBITION HAUL,. Broad-street, Birming- 
ham, on TuEsDAY, WEDNESDAY, THuRSDAY, aud FRIDAY, in 
next week, the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, of December. 

The PRIVATE VIEW on TorsDay. t 

Admissioa to Non-Subscribers—On Tuesday, 2s, 6d. ; and on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, One Shilling. The Doors 
will be opened at Ten o’clock each morning. 

«a For Special Trains to the BIRMINGHAM SHOW, see 
the advertisements of the respective Railway Companies. 
SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—Stand “81.”—10th 

11th, 12th, and 13th December. 
ROGGON anp .CO., of .2,.Dowgate-hill, London, 
will exhibit MODELS OF COTTAGE and BARN, made 
to Scale, illustrating the Economy of their PATENT AS. 
PHALTE ROOFING FELT—Price ld, per square foot. 

Also MODEL OF BOILER covered with their Non-conduct- 
ing Felt, thereby saving 25 per cent. in consumption of Fuel. 
Samples sent by Post. 


FOR PORT LYTTELTON, CANTERBURY SETTLE- 
‘ MENT, AND OTHER PORTS IN NEW ZEALAND, 
HE first-class Passenger Ship, DUKE OF 
BRONTE, 500 Tons register, lying in the East India 
Docks, chartered and provisioned by the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation, to sail on the 8th of January., Rates of Passage— 
Chief Cabin (a whole cabin between decks), 421.; Fore Cabin, 
251. ; Steerage, 161, 

For freight, passage, or further information, apply to Fitzy 
and Co., 157, Fenchurch-street ; J. SrayNER, 110, Fenchurch- 
street; or to FREDERICK Youn, Manager of Shipping for the 
Canterbury Association, 74, Cornhill. 


Cae BLOATERS.—GENULNE AND OF 
? THE FINEST QUALILY. 

Yarmouth has for centuries been justly celebrated for its 
well-known ‘‘ Yarmouth Bloaters,” the delicacy of which, when 
obtained in their genuine stute, requires nocomment. Such 
an opportunity is now offered ; and they can be sorpayied to 
any part of the kingdom (on receipt of a post-office order), at 
10s. per 100, or 6s. per 50 (package included).—All orders to be 
addressed to Mr. Freperick Broucuton YourLt, Church- 
square, Great Yarmouth. 


YX HE TEETH.—How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting the chiefest of its 
ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions 
by non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their struc- 
ture and composition, to keep them in a pure and healthy state 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to 
admire, and designated unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal 
blemishes. But although most ladies are careful, and even 
particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
_ aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 
mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the 
greater part of the cheap Tooth Powders of thepresent day 
are composed. It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 
Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentrifice, as a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful 
fragrance to the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the 
graces of the mouth.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
{s a white powder compounded of the choicest’ and most 
recherche ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, andin rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 
¥s. 9d. per box.—Sold by A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton. 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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IS JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price Fivepence, of all Booksellers, or 
Sixpence, Stamped, free by post, of all News Agents, 


COPIES CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED FROM 


WILLIAM BF, 


RENDLE 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 


AnD CO,, 


Tn exchange for Six Postage Stamps. 


, 
¢ 


Copy of ommPRICE CURRENT snp GARDEN 

DIRECT@RY was forwarded to His Royar 
Hieuness Prifke ALBert, andy return of post. we 
recewed a CO entary letter, canveying His Royal 
Highmess’s “best thanks.” Dated Windsor Castle, Novem- 
ber 20, 1850. 


The following letter has just been received from Mr. James 
Barnes, the celebrated and well-known Gardener at Lady 
Rolle’s, Bicton Gardens, Sidmouth, Devon :— 


*‘ Bicton Gardens, Sidmouth, Nov. 30, 1850. 
*‘Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
“PRICE CURRENT AND GARDEN DIRECTORY,’ for which 
I beg to return you my best thanks. J have read it with much 
interest, and am of opinion that it will be found not only 
interesting, but very useful to a large majority of the gardening 
world.—I am, Gentlemen, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“© To Messrs. W. E. Rendle & Co. “ JAMES BARNES.” 
The following letter has also been received from Mr. Robert 
Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart., Oulton Park :— 

t “Oulton Park, Tarporley, Nov. ‘21, 1850. 
*€Gentlemen,—I am much obliged by the receipt of your very 
interesting and useful annual—‘PRICE CURRENT AND 


J. E DOWSON, 123, 


(FIVE DOORS WEST OF REGENT-CIRCUS), i 
Is the Sole Manufacturer of 


STOVE OF 186 


THE PRIZE 


ir) 


” 
GARDEN DIRECTORY,’ This is just how things should bed/}} 
I have long anticipated the period when such things must take 
place, for we may rest assured that it is at once the duty and 
interest of the tradesmen to do all in his power to please his 
customer, and in no profession is this more requisite than in 
that of the Nursery and Seedsman. I have looked carefally 
over it, and think it does you great credit, both in the general 
arrangements and the very creditable degree of accuracy to be. 
found in the details, Wag aire ee 
“T remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, . 
“‘ RoBesT EBRINGTON.” 


TE a wT! - 7 ¥ 
The PRICE CURRENT has algo been reviewed in the fol-. 
lowing newspapers and magazines, in the whole of which it 
has been spoken very favourably of :— ; 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
The Gardeners’ and Farmers’ 
Journal. 
Glenny’s Journal. 
The Gardeners’ Magazine of 
Botany. 
The Cottage Gardener, 
The Midland Florist. 
West of England Conservative. 
The West Briton. 


Stonehouse Herald. ; 
Woolmer's Exeter Gazette. 
The Bristol Mercury. 
Devonport i Fe 
Plymouth Chronicle. _ 
Teignmouth Gazette, 
Besley’s Devonshire Chronicle. 
Portsmouth Times and Naval © 
Gazette. 
The Plymouth Times. 


OXFORD-STREET,. 


; 


0, 


Now Exhibiting in the Model Room of 


THE s 


O.GIE. TY: -OF : AR Ws; 
John-street, Adelphi, London ; 


AND I8 UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN, THE MARKET. 


IT HAS ALREADY BEEN EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED, AND IS KNOWN AS 


CUNDY’S PATENT IMPROVED OPEN FERE-PLACE, 
WARM AIR, VENTILATING STOVE: 


IT IS ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO 


WARM AND VENTILATE CHURCHES, CHAPELS, VESTRIES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, 
AND OTHER PUBLIC PLACES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, CLUB-ROOMS, &e. 


ad 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS STOVE ARE— t i 


1. Thatit combines the cHEERFULNEss of an open fire with 
the comfort of a constant supply of Fresh Atmospheric Air of 
a genial temperature, 


2. That it consumes the Impure air of a room and replaces it 
by the admission of PURE air from without. 

3. That it preserves the BALANCE between the coNsUMPTION 
of the impure and the ADMIssIon of pure air so accurately that 
it effectually prevents BLAsTs of cold air through crevices in 
doors and windows. “ch 


The ADVANTAGES of CUNDY:S 


~ 


4, That it never raises the temperature of the air, which is” 
warmed by passing through the stove, so high as to burn it, or” 
impart to it any UNPLEASANT SMELL OF INJURIOUS PROPERTIES, 

5. That it imparts so large a proportion of its heat to the air 
in its passage into the room through it, that the sMOKE. FLUE 
can never get so heated as to endanger the building;or to add 
to the risk in insuring. 

6. That as nearly all the heat produced by the fire passes 
with the air into the room, and ;very little up the flue, it” 
obviously economises the fuel. 3 


hey : : 
PATENT STOVES, therefore, are CHEERFULNESS and COMFORT, PURITY and 
WARMTH of the*Air, the Absence’of any Noxious Properties, FREEDOM from DANGER, and ECONOMY 


of FUEL. 
e : 


Letter from the Rey. MattHew O’Brien (Professorjof Natural 

Taner hy and Astronomy;M.A., F.R.S., &c., King’s 

ollege. 

I eet certify that one of Mr. Cundy’s Patent Stoves was 
put up in my Lecture Room, at King’s College, last year, in 
place of a Common Stove (of Arnott’t construction, I believe). 
I have no hesitation in saying, from actual experience, that 
Mr, Cundy’s Stove is far superior both in producing warmth 
over the whole room, and in promoting. ventilation, without 
disagreeable currents of air, or close smell. 

MatTHEW OB’RIEN. 


From GrorcE Hitrcucock and Rogers, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 7, 1850. — 
Dear Sir,— We have never had occasion to regret the substi- 
tution of your excellent Stoves for the hot-water apparatus 
with which our establishment was previously heated; all our 
customers seem delighted with the change. ' 
The improved ventilation produced by them—the entire 
freedom from that smell.of:iron so common to most other 
stoves, and the agreeable sight of the fire—render them most. 
desirable for such.esta$lishments as ours. 
e are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Geosee Hircacock AnD Co. + 


The STOVES may be obtained of the Sole Manufacturer, J. E. DOWSON, 123, Oxford-street (five doors west of Regent- 


circus), where a’Stove is in constant operation. 


They may also be seen at Messrs. 


HITCHCOCK and ROGERS, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard; and in the Model Room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi; from which Society Mr. CUNDY, on the 22d July, 1850, 


received their large SILVER MEDAL for the invention. 


NEW WORK ON-CATTLE, &e. 
This day, price 3s .6d., or by Post 4s. The 
BREEDING AND ECONOMY OF LIVE STOCK, 
being the Results of Forty Years’ Practical Experience in 
the Management and Disposal of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. 
By JAmes Dickson, Cattle Dealer. 
Edinburgh: A.C, Brack. London: Loneman & Co, 


Printed by Wriuram Beapsoer, of No. 13 Upper Woburn-j lace, in the 


i St. Pancras, and Fagpraick Mucustt Evans, of/No. 7, Church: — 
Teens Newingtou, both in the County of Middlesea, Printers, at their 
office in Lombard-street, in the Precinct of Whitefriais, in the ‘City of 
London; and published by them at the Ovfice, No. 5, Chariis-stress in the , 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisemeots aud Communicatious are to be app agssep To THR EpITOs.— 
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_ WATERER’S genes CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 


\ gs to announce his new 
criptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
ONIFERS, ROSES, &e,, is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to HosrA WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

@@> Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue, 


BaF sidan if AMERICAN PLANTS. 
JOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 
PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 
may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
bs ene facility in making selections, 
: ‘an Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 


= 


ESSE. Fy yeoman ‘anD NOBLE’S new de- 
- Scriptive ALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps, Besides a Treatise on the: cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral, Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
Viburnum 

fum’)and. rocephalum, with many recent introductions 
ap esnorth of China, quite new to English gardens. 


5 |N. take this opportunity of stating that they 


| give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 


pe |; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic.—Bagshot Nurseries, Dec, 14. 


CARTER’S CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 

J CARTER, Szepsman and Frorist, 238, High 

“aie Holborn, London, aunounces the speedy appearance of 
his new CATALOGUE FOR 1851, which will be forwarded, 
gratis and prepaid, on application by post or otherwise. He 
begs leave to state that the Floricultural section comprises, as 
usual, the Scientific and English Name of each plant, the Lin- 
nean Class and Order, and Natural Order to which it belongs ; 
its hardiness, duration, time of flowering, and colour of the 
flowers, and other necessary information. The collection of 
Flower Seeds will comprise several splendid novelties. 


LANE anv SON, Great Berkhamsted, Herts, 

mabe will send their NEW CATALOGUE OF ROSES to ap- 
plicants, by their inclgsing two penny stamps. Those who are 
about Planting Pleasure Grounds, &c., should inspect 
H, L. and Son’s Nursetties (about 50 acres), as they have a 
fine healthy stock of te Be thousands of Cedrus Deodara. 
2 to 4 feet ; Araucaria, 2 to 3 feet; Abies Douglasii, from seed, 
4to5 feet, with all the leading Pinus. Rbododendrons all 
the hardy varieties, from white to crimson, growing in loam 
from which they remove readily (also the hybrids of Sinensis— 
greenhouse varieties); Azaleas, best Ghent, with a general 
collection of Trees and Shrubs, both for the Pleasure Ground 
and Park ; also of Fruits, Catalogues of which may be had by 
inclosing two penny stamps, 

zie proce of Plants at raises are kept constantly 
femoved, to ensure success, and not dra é 
price to deceive the public. , Peseta: be;eold ata 

Double Camellias and greenhouse Azaleas 1 foot to 4 feet, 


Ry nes ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 
has proved itself to be the earliest, finest fiavoured, and 
most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 
yet grown. Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 
nzeus, 12s. per dozen; and Victoria, 9s. per dozen; with usual 
pc gael a to a pig ie ae orders are requested to 
e@ made payable to WinitaAm MirTcHELL, i 
Post-office, Enfield, Middlesex. aie ee 


“CEDRUS DEODARA” AND “CUPRESSUS TORULOSA 


; ELEGANTISSIMA,” 
JM. MAULE anp SONS are now prepared to offer, 


‘ from their large supplies of CEDRUS DEODARA of 
various sizes, many thousands of fine specimen plants (grown 
from seed constantly in the open ground and in pots) measuring 
8 feet and upwards, unusually fine and bushy, with good 
leaders, at 60s. per dozen ; also many thousands of fine plants 
of CUPRESSUS TORULOSA; the hardy variety . Elegantis- 
sima in pots, upwar of, 2 and 3 feet, at 50s. and 75s, per 
hundred ; they,also abound with good supplies of the Hima- 
laya Coniféxa, generally, together with a larze Stock of Scarlet 
Crimson, Himalaya and other, hardy Rhododendrons, prices,for 
which will be-forwarded on application. : ; 

'N.B, W. M. and Sons’ Lists.of prices for Fruit, Forast, Ever: 
eer and other. Trees and Shrubs required at, the. pitesent 


‘forwarded on application, , 


References expected from unknown correspondents, 
Siapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol, i 3 


mting season, are now ready for distribution, and sill be 


NEW EARLY PEAS, &e. 
ASS anp BROWN have a very fine Stock of the 
undermentioned early Seeds, which they are enabled to 
offer. at the following low prices :— Per quart.—s. ds 
PEAS, Taylor’s new Prolific, very early, hardy, and pro- 
ductive, sent out by Barnes ... ce 
Essex Champion, hardy and very productive .., 
Danecroft Rival, very early Rae ee 
Bishop’s new Long-pod, great bearer 
Early Warwick, Early Frame 3 
Early Emperor, very early and hardy 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England 
BEANS, Long-pod and Windsor 
RADISH, early Short top Salmon 
Wood’s new early Scarlet ae ai a a 
Their Wholesale List of Prices of the above and all othe 
description of Seeds will be forwarded on application. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


NEW GARDEN SEEDS, 

Watun E. RENDLE anp CO., Szep MErcuants; 
Plymouth, are now prepared to execute orders for NEW 
PEAS, including the following excellent sorts. 


NEW PEAS—GROWTH OF 1850. 
Fairbeard’sChamp.ofEngland, | Warner’s Early Emperor, 
Rendle’s First Early, Prince Albert. 
Burbridge’s Eclipse. Essex Champion. 

Early Kent. Early Warwick. 
Fairbeard’s Surpvise, Auvergne. 
Bishop’s New long-podded. Isherwood’s Railway. 
Our “ Prick CurRENT AND GARDEN Directory” is 
now ready, and contains a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
the best kinds of Kircaen GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and FiowEr SEEpDs, with a complete CALENDAR ‘OF 
Operations for every month ia the year, and w GARDEN 
ALMANAC. 
The present edition will be found to be very superior to the 
Catalogue sent out by us last year, and will be of much service 
to all. who have gardens. 
Price Fivepence, to be had of all Booksellers, or Siapence 
stamped, to go free by post. To be obtained of every news- 
agent who supplies the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; through Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, Publishers, Whitefriars, London; or 
from WILLIAM E. RENDLE and CO., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
Send six penny stamps, and a copy will be sent by return 
pe This amount will be returned if desired to all pur- 
chasers. 


*,* This Catalogue is stumped as a Newspaper, and 
contains 24 folio pages, being the same size as the “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette,” including 
the Newspaper portion. 


ASS anp BROWN’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
is now ready. It contains Descriptive Priced Lists of 
Superb Seedling and other Ranunculi, Gladioli, Early and 
Double Tulips ; also Priced Assortments of Choice Imported 
Dutch Hyacinths, Narcissus, Iris, Jonquils, Crocus, the Lanci- 
folium and other Lilies, with a great variety of other bulbs 
and dry roots. The latter part contains Descriptive Lists of 
Choice and Select Roses, a few New and other desirable Ever- 
green and Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Climbing and Hardy 
Herbaceous Plants, Prize Gooseberries, and other choice 
fruits, &c. ° 
A separate List of Geraniums and other new and select 
plants at reduced prices. Catalogues forwarded, prepaid, for 
two penny stamps. 
Our Foreign Bulbs have arrived in fine condition. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Ke Nicus AnD PERRY, Exoric Nursery, King’s- 


road, Chelsea, London, deeply grateful for the distin- 
guished patronage so long conferred upon them, beg to inti- 
mate that their NEW CULINARY AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
all of the first quality, are now ready, and they most respect- 
fully solicit a continuance of that support which has been ex- 
tended to their house for the last 50 years. 

For the above—as well as for their AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS, to which they pay great attention, Stove, Greenhouse, 
and Herbaceous Plants, Buibous Roots, imported annually by 
themselves from Holland, Conifers and other Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, and including many 
valuable novelties, Grape Vines of all the best sorts, from eyes, 
Fruit Trees of choice sorts, both trained and untrained, and 
which are this season of very fine growth—there are lists 
specially appropriated, and which they respectfully solicit per- 
mission to forward. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road. Chelsea. London. 


1RAVESEND.—50,000 TREES AND SHRUBS 
ON SALE.—Arbor-vitez, Berberis aquifolium, Cytisus, 
Cypress, Holly, Jasmioums, Lilacs, Laurels, China Roses, &c., 
at aoe from 15s. to 40s. per hundred. Standard Roses, 
41. to ob. 

Aucuba japonica, Arbutus, Cotoneaster, 2 to 3 ft., 12s. per 
dozen ; Irish 'Yews, 3 to 4 feet, 25s.: Standard Roses, in sorts, 
18s, to 30s. 

Large ornamental Trees, for immediate effect, Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants, in great variety, at low prices. 

Apply at the Cemetery, Gravesend, Kent. 


THE APPROACHING COLD WEATHER, 
ERS FOR REGISTERING THE 
EXTREMES OF HEAT AND COLD, of the best con- 
struction, 1l,1s. and 18s.; of the common construction, 15s., 
12s, 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d. Night Thermometers for Registering Cold 
only, 10s.,.7s. 6d., 5s., to 2s, 6d, Thermometers for Baths or 
Brewing, 12s, 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d., to 2s.6d. Hotbed Thermometers 
to 4 feet long, 258,, 20s,, 17s. 6d.. Steam-pressure Gauges, 21. 5s. 
and 20. 2s.. Rain Gauges, from 10s.. Lactometers for showing 
the ‘Quality of Milk, with instructions for use, 15s., 12s. 6a., 
10s.,:78. 6dj,,5s.\;, Hydrometers for) trying Sulphuric ‘Acid, 10s., 
7s. 6d,, 5s, Barometers, Microscopes, ‘ielescopes; Drawing 
Instruments, 'd&e, iL 
Henry Baker, Instrument Maker'to'the Board of Admiralty 
9), Hatton-garden, London. : ¥ 
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GREAT SALE OF NURSERY PLANTS, 

ETER BOOTH, Norseryman,. Falkirk, is selling 
off, at his extensive Nursery Grounds, a very large stoclx 
of transplanted LARCH, SCOTCH, and SPRUCE FIR, plants 
of strong and smaller sizes, including Seedlings, with a great 
variety of all the other kinds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c., 
generally grown in large Nurseries, of most excellent quality, 
and at prices much reduced. 


MNILEY’s VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—Viota AnsoreEA, or the PERPETUAL 
Tree VIOLET (true).—In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the planta sent out last 
season by Epwarp TiLey, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 
fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E, T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
1l. per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, ls, 6d. each. 
KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s, per dozen. , 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls, per’packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 
acket. 

WINTER CUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps. . 

Sold by Epwarp Titey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Church-yard, Bath. 


{XON’S NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
+_This Ventilator is much neater and more simple than 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape or size, and 
can be ag easily cleaned as any other part of a window. It 
does not interfere with the biinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken ean be repaired by any glazier atthe 
cost of a single pane of glass. Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applyiug to the London agents, 
James Patburps and Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Dixon v. Bessell—Alderman Wilson said, “ It was 
a very clever invention, and he thought Mr. Dixon 
ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 
three,” and fined the defendant 601., and 101. costs, for 


an infringement of the Registered design.— Oct. 1, 1850. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — Cisterus, Filters s 
Milk and Salting vessels, Corn and Flour Chests, Sinks» 
Dairy and Larder Shelves, Malting and other Flooring, Stirt= 
ing, Refrigerators, Garden Edging, Flower Boxes, Pine pit 
Linings, Hot-bed Frames, moveable Cattle Sheds, Coping, 
Drain Stones and Traps, Steps and Risers, Balcony Landings, 
Roofing Slates, ridge roll and flap’; Waste Slate for drains, 
Sun Dials, Fountains, and all descriptions of plain Slate Work 
in Town, or direct from Mr. Maenus’s Works in North Wales, 

ENAMELLED SLATE Chimney-pieces, Billiard Tables, 
Console and other Table Tops, Mural Tablets, d&c., in imita- 
tion of marble, surpassing the choicest marbles in beauty and 
durability, at less than half the cost of the commonest descrip- 
tions. Price Lists forwarded on application to Mr. Maenus, 
39 and 40. Upper Belgrave-place, London. 


MITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW.—MILK PANS, 

in stout Glass, of every size and variety of shape, were 
exhibited as usual, Nos. 148, 149, 150, Bazaar, by Messrs. 
Coaan and Co., whose collections were honoured (among other 
Prizes) with the Silver Medal of the Dublin Society in April, as 
also with the Silver Medal of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Society, at their meeting, held at Warrington in September 


last. : 

NOBLEMEN, FARMERS, and the Public generally, are 
respectfully invited to notice the NEW GLASS CHURN. 
LORD CAMOY’S MILK SYPHONS for separating Milk from 
Cream, GLASS LACTOMETERS for ascertaining the quality 
of Milk, New Bee Glasses invented by Lord Keane, Glass 
Cream Pots and Pans, Glass Milk Trays, Glass Tiles and 
Slates, and every description of Dairy Glass, 

Durable Farm Paints, Glass for Hothouses and Gardet pur- 
poses, may be had (safely packed) for any part of the kingdom, 
or for exportation, on application at the Stands, 148, 149, and 
150, or at the Warehouse, 48, Leicester Square, London. 

Small Glass for Melon Pits of every size, from 10s. 6d. per 100 
feet; Hartley’s and Swinburne’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE at 
the Manufacturer’s prices, 

Glass Ornamental Shades, Fern Shades, Lamp and Gas 
Glasses, Patent Glass Pens; Patent Texturalized, Silicated 
Marble, and other Ornamental Glass, supplied, as usual, at 48, 
Leicester-square ; the Colour and Lead Department, at 95, 
Prince’s-street, Coventry-street, London. la Ss 2 eel 

i> AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 
H.R. H. Prince Albert.— ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 
consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 
parnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pinta’, 
widgeon, summer and wiuter teal, « gadwall, Labrador, 
shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &e., 
domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 
Malay, Poland, Surrey, and Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 
and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 
moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London. 
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Peach House, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet, 


30 by 16 feet. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Fraser.—“ I have much 
JouN SaAw Lerau, Esq,, is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating. 


ORMSON, AND BROWN, 


DANVERS STREET, 


Respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erectin 
pleasure in giving the following 


HRA 


Stove, 
45 by 20 ft. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


[Drc, 14, 


CHELSEA, 


g and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, 
testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below. 


They have much 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
(EREcTED Fork Joun SHAW Lerau, Esa., Luton Hoo.) 


pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, 
I shall have much pleasure in answering any references you may please to die 

(Signed.) 


f 


4 


Vine 
30 by 


Vinery, ry, 
80 by 16 ft. 16 ft. 
I may also state that my honoured employer, 
as regards both 
ect. 
“‘James Fraser, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park.” 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

CHRISTMAS TICKETS.—Return Tickets issued on the 
23d, 24th, and 25th inst., will be available for the Return 
Journey any day up to and including Sunday the 29th, The 
Trains will run on Christmas day as on Sundays. By Order, 
C, P, Roney, Secretary.—Bishopsgate Station, Dec. 6th, 1850. 


"STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING. 
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ry 
WiseQee etnaceenes 
Ra a 69D TIES BS ROMS 
(SHARLES D. YOUNG ann COMPANY (nate 
W. anv ©. YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 
22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 
48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 
and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, d&c. 

This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 
where is Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 
attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
@ year or two it will amount to more than the entire cost of 

rotecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 

lantations are sufficiently advanced to be independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with smail wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins, high, 9d.; 24 ins., 1s,; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s, 6d. per lineal yard. 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins. wide 6 5 0 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide eo 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it would be charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirably adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is charged at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
tance requiring this Net, C. D. Y. and Co. have made xrrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of ‘the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co, cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 23 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d. 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 

C.D. Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries. 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


£315 0 
5 0 0 


Galvan. Japanned 
4 ; f ised, Tron, 
-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 7d, per yd, 5d,per yd, 
2-inch strong 2 et) 63 
2-inch extra strong ,, Ee 9 
light 6 
strong 3 8 
extrastrong ,, wee 14 5 il 
: All the above can be made. any width at proportionate prices, 
f the upper half is.a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one+ 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasantries, 3d. 
Per square foot. Patterns forwarded post-free, 
Nae ee Story ny an BISHOP, Market-place, 
’ elivered free of expense i * 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, : aie Cana 


” ” 


” 
” 
” 


” 
” 


R —An unlimited supply always on sale, at the low scale 
of prices quoted, delivered in London, if ordered in quantity, 
free of carriage, 

RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 2 to 6 inches, 20s., 40s., and 
80s. per 1000 ; 1 foot, single stems, fit for working, 10s. per 100; 
14 to 2 feet, very fine, fit for planting out for cover, 20s. to 
40s, per 100 ; 4 to 6 feet, single stems, adapted for working the 
beautiful new scarlet and other rare species, 50s. per 100, 

SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, of the finest varieties, 18s. 
per doz., on their own roots. 

WHITE RHODODENDRONS, 18s. per doz. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 6 to 9 inches, 25s. per 100; 14 to 
2 feet, blooming, 12s. per doz. 

Dwarf ROSE Stocks, fit for working, 8s. per 100. 

Single CAMELLIA Stocks, fit for working, 42s, to 50s. p. 100. 

PINUS (Abies) Douglasii (from seed), 60s. per doz., fine 
plants; 14 foot Scotch Fir, 2 years seedling (very fine), 
2s. per 1000. 

ARBUTUS, 12 to 15 inches, fine, 25s. per 100; 6 inches, 
8s. per 100. 

LAURESTINE, two sorts, 8s. per 100, bedded, 1 foot, 

TREE ROSES of the most esteemed kinds, 12s, to 183. p.. doz. 

A large and fine Stock of the true ‘‘ Durmast” English OAK, 
transplanted, 3 to 5 feet. 40s. to 60s. per 1000. With every de- 
scription of Fruit. and Ornamental Trees,—For Catalogues and 
prices apply to W. Roegers, Nurseryman and Qontracting 
Planter, Red Lodge, near Southampton. 


METROPOLITAN SEED WAREHOUSE, No. 107, St. John- 
street, West Smithfield, London, 

AMES G. RENWICK respectfully informs his 

Customers throughout the Country, that his Stocks of 
Culinary Vegetable Seeds, of this year’s growth, have now been 
gathered in, and in prime condition,—Catalogues to be had as 
usual, on application. J.G, R. takes this opportunity of re- 
minding those of his friends, who last year were too late in 
ordering HINE’S PARAGON EARLY PBAS, that the supply 
this season is still but limited, and would therefore recommend 
early applications. Price per bushel, 20s. ; per peck, 6s. 


STEPHENSON anD Co., 61, Gracechurch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticultarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to DPinorics, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as wel: as reference of the highest authority ; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &e. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIBS, &e. 
ETLEY anv Co. supply 16-oz. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-@GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James HetLEy and Co., 35, Soho-square, London. 
See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


CHRISTMAS CaTTLE SHOW, BAKER STREET, 
EAD’S IMPLEMENTS (STAND, No. 146), 


Patent Subsoil Pulverizer, Patent Injecting Instruments 
for Cattle &c., Improved hollow Probangs for relieving Hoven 
or Choked Bullocks, Sheep, Calves, &c. &c.; New Patent 
Garden Engines, Machines, and Syringes of every description, 
upon the most improved principles.— Manufactured only by the 
PATENTEE, 35, REGENT Cizcus, London. 

a=> Adams’s Patent Steel Corn Mill, &e. &e. 
CAUTION, 
IGHT LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 

LIGHTS (Patented 30th January, 1844), CHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1843) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d, 
per box, The sale of the above, amounting’ at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. -The object. of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to examine the name on the bowes, 80 as to insure their 
getting what they intend, 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lighting); to be 
affected by the temperature of the room they are burnt in ; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex- 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be carefully compared 
as to all the above particulars, 

N.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, on which is stamped 
*‘ Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert Lights, 

Paice’s Parent CANDLE Company, Belmont, Vauxhall, 


WIRE FENCING, PAINTED.—An effectual fence 


against hares, rabbits, sheep, eats, dogs, deer, d&c., also 
for enclosing pheasants, fowls, &c., for heightening existing 
walls, fences, &c., as a protection against petty thieves ;—15 
inches high, 3d, per yard; 18 inches, 34d. ; 2 feet, 44d. ; 3 feet, 
6id, ; 4 feet, Id. ; and 6 feet, 1s, per yard ; less than 2-inch mesh, 
Being worked in oil it will not rust when painted, and will last 
twice as long before it requires repainting than any other kind 
of wirework that is made, Also sparrow-proof wirework, 2d. 
per square foot; wirework, 4-inch mesh, 4d. per square foot. 
Wirework to order. Numerous testimonials of approval,—R, 
RicHArpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London. 
\UBSTITUTE FOR GARDEN MACS, TAR- 
PAULINGS, &c,— WATERPROOF TRANSPARENT 
SHEETING, for protecting from frost Greenhouses, Pits, 
Frames, Plants, &c., 1s. per yard, 2 yards wide ; Ditto of Stout 
Canvas, 1s, per square yard; Patent Asphalte Felt, 1d, per 
square foot, for Roofing, &e.; Waggon and Cart Cloths, 
dressed with India-rubber, 2s, per square yard; Driving 
Aprons, .12s.; Horses’ Loin Cloths, 7s.; very large Driving 
Capes, 3s—R. Ricwarpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road. 
N.B. 3000 London Police Capes, 18s. per dozen, for Labourers 
and Farm-servants, 


ABBIT NETS, SHEEP NETS, FISHING NETS. 

—Long Hare and Rabbit Nets, on Cords, 50 to 100 yards 
long, for catching Rabbits, shooting, &c, dipped in Kyan’s 
Preparation to prevent decay, Strong New Zealand Cord, or 
Cocoa-nut fibre Sheep Nets, 44d. per yard, 4 feet wide, All 
kinds of Fishing Nets, for Home Use or Exportation, made by 
Machinery, 

R. Ricwagpson, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London. 


VV ATERPROOF CAPES AND TARPAULINGS. 

—Large Capes, to effectually protect a man from wet 
while stooping down, 33. each ; Coats, 7s. 6d.; Driving Aprons, 
with straps, 12s,; Horses’ Loin’ Cloths, 7s. ; Tarpaulings, the 
size for a miller’s cart, 20s, ; for a miller’s 4-wheeled waggon, 
26s. 8d., or made up any size at 2s. per square yard,—R. 
RicHAxgDsoN, 21, Tonbridge-place, New-road, London, 

N.B. Three Thousand London Police Capes, fresh ‘dressed, 
18s. per dozen, for farm servants and labourers. 


Ga BASSIL’S PHEASANTRY, Wood 
Farm, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, within one mile of the 
Boxmoor Station, on the London and North-Western Railway, 
G. B. respectfully invites inspection and early orders. His 
stock this year consists of upwards of 500, so that he will be 
able to supply almost any quantity of Tame Bred Pheasants or 
Pheasants’ Eggs in the spring. 
APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED.* 

EA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, 
and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables 
the stomach to perfectly digest the food, 

The daily use of this, aromatic and delicious Sauce is the 
best safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Prrrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; also 
by Messrs. Barclay.and. Sons, Messrs, Crosse and Blackwell, 
and other Oilmen and Merchants, London; and generally by 
the principal dealers in sauce, 

N.8.—To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
‘‘Lea and Pergins” are upon the label and patent cap of the 
bottle. 


jars at PERMANENTLY CURED by using 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent, 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc- 
tions foruse. Sent free by return of post by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, 
LONDON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. - 4 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has in- 
duced numerous unskilful persons to! produce spurious imita~ 
tions, and to copy BRANDE’S BNAMEL advertisements. It 
is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of Joun WiLLIs accompanies each packet. 


HE HUMAN HAIR.—Of the numerous compounds 
constantly announced for promoting the growth or re- 
production of the human hair, few survive,evenin name, beyond 
a very limited period, whilst ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the imerease in 
public estimation. The unprecedented. success of this disco- 
very, either in preserving the Hair in its original strength and 
beauty, or restoring it when lost, is universally known and 
appreciated; and is recorded by testimonials most numerous 
in themselves, and certified by the highest authorities. It has 
obtained the exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as re- 
gards our own Court, but those of the whole of Europe. From 
its exquisite purity and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for 
the hair of children, even of the most tender age, aud is in 
constant use in the nursery of Royalty, and by the families 
of the Nobility and Aristocracy. It is alike suited for either 
sex, and, whether employed to embellish the tresses of female 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, 
will be found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet, both of 
ladies and gentlemen. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles 
(equal to four small), at 10s, 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle of the GENUINE 
article are these words, in two lines, “ ROWLAND’S MACAS.« 
SAR OIL.” Sold by A. ROWLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all chemists and perfumers, 
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GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH-WESTERN, AND SOUTH-EASTERN SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
For Supplying Gennine Home-Grown Seeds Carriage Free. 


J OHN SUTTON anv SONS, Sezp Growers, Reading, Berks, having many Customers in the Southern, Mid- 


land, and Western; Counties of England, and in South 


Wales, have made arrangements with the several Railway 


Companies, which will enable them to deliver all goods (excepting parcels under 10s. value), FREE or CaRRIAGE, to any 
Station onthe Great Western, South-Western, South-astern, or Berks and Hants Railways (which Lines converge at Reading), 


or to any Railway or Packet Office in London or Bristol. 


The rapidly increasing connexion and) distinguished patronage enjoyed by J. S..and Sons, is entirely owing to the superior 
quality of their HOME-GROWN SEEDS, and the low prices charged for the newest and best kinds in cultivation. 
N.B.—Descriptive Catalogues, with Prices of every Article required for the Kitchen-Garden, Flower-Garden, and Farm, 


may be had on applications addressed 


JOHN SUTTON anv SONS, SEED GROWERS, READING, BERKS, 


Enclosing Two Penny Stamps for Postage. 


G. WAITE’S CATALOGUE or VEGETABLE 


¢ SEEDS is now Ready, with Prices: to suit the times, and 
can be had on application, 


G. WAITE’S CATALOGUE or FLOWER SEEDS 
e is also ready, and can be had on application. 
181, High Holborn. 


INE PURPLE-TOP SWEDISH TURNIP SEEDS 

FOR SALE.—200 Bushels, pure, and of excellent Stock, 
raised by one of the first Agriculturists of Berwickshire, who 
‘has for many years paidgreat attention to theraising of Turnip 
Seeds.—Apply to W. Kineuorn, Dunse, N.B. 


CHELSBA NURSERY, KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, 
FINE STOCK or STANDARD APPLES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, Dwarf-trained Peaches, Nectarines.and 
Cherries, all of the. best varieties in cultivation. Large Green 
Hollies, Lilacs, Aucubas, Laurels, &c., to be sold at very low 
prices for cash, the ground being required immediately for 
building.—Apply to Mr. Lirrur, |Nurseryman, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, Florist to her Majesty. 


ITCHELL’S MATCHLESS WINTER PARS- 
LEY, Extra Superior for Garnishing.—J. M. having a 
“quantity of new Seed to dispose of, can highly recommend it to 
Market and Gentlemen's Gardeners as the hardiest and best 
winter sort ever produced, Retail prive, 2s. 6d. per lb. Also, 
his superior dark-green Savoy, ls. 6d. per lb. A liberal allow- 
ance made to Seedsmen,— Poet-Office Orders made payable to 
Joms Mirenent, Ponder’s End, Enfield, Middlesex. 
December 14, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 1851. 
WAREY TYSO’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1851, 
is now ready for delivery to. applicants enclosing two post- 
agestamps. New. Treatise on “THE ANEMONE,” price 3d., or 
sent post free for fourlabels, Ditto on “‘ THE RANUNCULUS,” 
price 6d. of any Bookseller or sent post free, for eight labels. 
*Rauunculuses, 100 splendid named sorts, 40s. to £4 0s, 0d. 
*Double Anemones, 50 fine ditto, 12s. 6a. to jee Dh OO 
Carnations and Picotees, 25. show flowers, 35s. to 3 0 0 
Pinks and Pansies, 25 do., 15s. to... Be eh te On 
aay igene Seed, from best seedlings, per paper, 
mt... =H “63 a 2. phe a58 0 
_ _#* These articles can be safely forwarded by post, 
Wallingford, Berks. 
1 alee SALE, THREE MILLION THORN 
QUICKS, &c.—The Subscriber will deliver freein London 
or any, port in England which has direct steam communication 
with Belfast, 
“Strong transplanted Thorns, 4 years old .., 5s, 0d. per 1000 
{ | Dwice transplanted do., 6 years old, 


very strong ye 2 5 6 » 

. Two years seedling G0.) on ane Say 58 
Three years seedling do., ... en Poet ile (i) ” 
Trish Yews, 15 to 18 inches . “cy, ... 20 0 per 100 

Do., 5 to 34 feet “ri 40 0 ay 


All well-grown, finely-rooted plants. 
53, High-street, Belfast, CHARLES HowpDENn, 
Dec. 14, ‘Nursery and Seedsman, 


ee BE.LET, near Battersea Bridge, a productive 


walled GARDEN, with Gardener’s Residence, two large 
“Hothouses, Pine Pit, Frames, Tank, and Water laid on in four 
places; Pigstye, and) Poultry-yard. Also extensive Stabliog 
adjoining for six horses, loose . box, coach-house, harness- 
room, man’s sleeping-room, and loft. The latter would be let 
Separately, or the whole for 50l. a year, rates and taxes in- 
cluded.—Apply to Mr. Lloyd, on the spot, Beaufort-street, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, near London. 


5 rare BEST ayp MOST PROLIFIC EARLY 
KIDNEY POTATO GROWN. 
‘* Eglinton Castle Gardens, Ayrshire, Oct. 23, 1850. 

‘* DEAR Si1xs,—Haying grown a quantity of your improved 
Kidney Potato here, and at: Pitfour @astle, Perthshire, I have 
in both cases found it to be earlier and a superior flavoured 
Potato to any other know. Its dwarf habit makes it a most 
excellent variety for Frame Forcing, which I proved here last 
spring.—I am, dear’Sir, yours truly, WILLIAM SHARPE.” 

“To Messrs. Jackson and Son, 
“ The Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey.” 

THOMAS JACKson and Son haye much pleasure in quoting 
the above testimonial, from a well-known authority, of the 
merits of their Improved Kidney Potato, and they are happy to 
say they have now to offer fine healthy sets at 7s: 6d. per buehel. 
T.J. and Son have also to offer, at 5s. 6d. per bushel, good 
healthy sets of the Early Prolific round Potato Golden Dwarf. 
To be obtained of T. J, and'Son, and from most of the Whole- 
sale Seed Firms in London, 

T. J..and Son haye a large Stock of Fruiting and Succession 
Providence, Queen, and other Pine Plants, strong, healthy, and 
warranted clean, Price, according to quantity required, may 
be obtained upon application; : 
Nursery, Kingston, Surrey;,and Royal Gardens, Hampton-court. 


PuBE seas eee raised to any height from a small 

stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less aso bs by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains. 
Towns supplied with Gas. or Water, Drawings and Estimates 
Mmade,—FREEMAN Rox and Hanson, Hydraulic and Gas Engi- 
Meers ; Office, 70, Strand, London. 


‘TBE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 

JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by Jonn 
SHEWnEnN, lronmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHewen 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other, 


GREEN anD HOTHOUSES, strong built, at the 

following low scale of prices :—Lean.to Roofs, 12 feet 
by 8, 102. ; 16 by 8, 152. ; 20 by 10, 207. ; 20 by 12, 247, ; 24 by 12, 281.; 
and 28 by 12, 322. Greenhouse Garden Lights, and Window 
Sashes, complete, painted three times, at 9d. per/foot, A 
Reetrepe tare: Lea for sale, 16 feet by 9.—Plans and par- 

ressing a i 

Shion- street, Islington, logon letter to Mr, Smirn, 85, White 


Estimates given for Hot- Water Apparatus, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


HE GARDENS or tue ZOOLOGICAL SOCIBTY, 
in the Regent’s Park, will be open to VISITORS, on pay- 


ment of SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY except Sunday, from | 


Christmas Eve to January 6th inclusive. 
The HIPPQPOTAMUS is exhibited from 11 to 4 0’clock. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
CUSIGAL sspeipsnsnspep <p peeeeS PLM, 
Monpay, JDec. 164 Statistical ....... 
t British Architects 
Linnean ,,..,.. 
17) Pathological ... 
Civil Engineers (Ann: 


‘Turspay, - 


WeEpNBSpAax, — 1s} ed as St 
Tuunspay, — 19 f 7 
Savunpay, mae 21—Medical .. 


Tue remarks in our last Number on concreting 
Vine sorpers, by Mr. Spencer, gardener to Lord 
Lanspowne, will have been read by some with 
entire acquiescence, by others with doubt or incre- 
dulity. As it is to be feared that the latter will 
prove the greater number, we venture thus early to 
express our entire concurrence in everything which 
that very intelligent writer has, expressed. 

The use of conerete for the bottom of Vine; borders 
is no novelty ; it has been frequently used to pre- 
vent the roots coming in contact with dense, sour 
subsoil, or to keep down the damp which in low 
situations will find its way to the surface during 
winter and spring. Such a contrivance has great 
value ; it answers the purpose far better than any 
permeable substratum, and if well executed, places 
the Vine roots in the same condition as if they were 
in a huge basin, or shallow flower-pan. It has, 
however, its disadvantages; it permits no warmth 
to enter from below, and it is apt to detain too long 
the floods which sometimes suddenly inundate it. 
It,is also subject to becoming injuriously dry in hot 
summers. As a perfect contrivance it cannot then 
be recognised ; all that can be said about it is, that 
it is infinitely better than to leave the soil in its 
natural ill condition. 

The use of concrete for the surface of Vine berders 
is, on the other hand, a very recent invention, con- 
cerning which there is little experience. It must be 
owned that to cover a Vine border with a hard 
impenetrable casing of gravel, lime, coal ashes, and 
gas tar, seems to be so opposed to all known prin- 
ciples, that at first sight the mind absolutely rejects 
the proposition. It prevents rain reaching the Vine 
roots; it cuts off all access of air; itmust be too cold 
in winter, and too hot insummer: these are among 
the first objections that would be taken to it. Never- 
theless; we quite agree with Mr. Spencer in regarding 
all such objections as unfounded or unimportant; and 
the method itself—22th proper accompaniments—to 
be of the greatest advantage in our cold damp 
climate. “ What!” it may be asked, “are we to 
understand that you advise us to concrete our 
borders above and below, andall round?” No, good 
folks, not quite that; what we say is, that it is 
judicious to concrete the surface of Vine borders, 
if you accompany that operation by certain 
other processes essential to its successful action. 
The advantages of the plan are well explained 
by Mr. Spencer; it detains moisture when it 
is wanted, and it excludes it when it is not 
wanted; it causes heat to be absorbed abundantly 
when earth-heat is most essential to the Vine ; it 
maintains a congenial temperature at other seasons, 
and its hardness prevents the earth below it from 
becoming too compact, in consequence of persons 
walking over it. 

But in order to secure the advantages of surface 
concrete, without any disadvantages, it seems to’ be 
essential that the border should rest upon rough 
materials, so put together that air can readily find 
its way upward through them into the border. 
Mr. Sprncer’s border rests on rough paving-stones 
raised on rough walls, and is then connected with 
the external air or with that of the Vinery itself, 
which we imagine to be better. Under such cir- 
cumstances, air will find its way to the roots more 
readily than by any other known method ; and thus 
the conditions demanded in a perfect Vine border, 
viz., warmth, dryness in winter, and damp in sum- 


mer, with permeability at all seasons, are perfectly 
fulfilled. 

That the raising the border on a vaulted bottom 
is of very great value, concrete or no concrete, ig 
admitted by the best Grape growers. Mr, Hurenin~ 
son’s borders at Castle Malgwyn are so managed ; 
the early houses at Trentham, built under Mr. 
FLemine’s direction, have borders of the same kind, 
and we now have the declaration made by Mr. Sprn- 
cer, that he too finds their great utility. We would 
not, however, be understood to say that these con- 
trivances are at all times necessary in order to 
secure fine Grapes. On the contrary, when soil and 
situation are uaturally. suitable to the Vine, very 
fine Grapes are obtained without any such aids. 
The important point is, how to deal with this valu- 
able fruit tree when, as so often happens in Great 
Britain, the soil and situation are unfavourable s 


and we submit that that problem is now sufficiently 
solved, 


Victor1a Park has found achampion. A man hag 
come forward to make an attempt at defending what 
is notoriously indefensible. We seldom notice such 
follies, and most certainly should not have altered 
our practice on the present occasion, if an irresistible 
opportunity had not occurred of showing up the 
peculiar manner in which the writer to whom we 
ailude conducts an argument. 

We said—l, that this park consists of 290 acres ; 
2, that it has cost 44,000/.; 3, that the manner in 
which the money had been expended is a national 
disgrace ; 4, that the miserable shrubs and trees 
with which it has been planted were evidently the 
sweepings of some neglected nursery ground ; 5, that 
it is furnished with a frightful island carrying a 
frightful pagoda, and accessible by a few rotten 
planks ; 6, that one of the lodges is as ugly as the 
objects contained within the park ; 7, that one of 
the main roads is unfinished and overgrown with 
Grass ; and that this is what the country had 
paid 44,0007, for. 

The manner in which we are corrected is amus- 
ing. In the first place the advocate says that Mr. 
Masor, of Leeds, was formerly criticised in our 
columns for what he did in the Manchester Park ; 
and that a Mr, Curtis, who is, it seems, answerable 
for some part of the offences charged against 
the contrivers of this park, is now treated with 
harshness, everything being omitted except the 
points upon which ridicule can be heaped. It 
therefore appears that there are some ridiculous 
points in the plan; not that we intended to cast 
mere ridicule on them ; they demand a much more 
serious treatment. Oddly enough, however, the 
writer in the next breath acquaints his readers that 
he does not know enough of the park to form a cor- 
rect opinion of it ; that he means to go and see it 
some day! and then (as if foreseeing what the con- 
sequences of a visit must be), he coolly declares 
that he is no apologist “for anything which may 
have been done there!!” But he thinks he can 
rely upon a correspondent who undertakes to 
grapple with the alleged facts. 

This correspondent says—l. That the park con- 
sists of 240, not 290, acres; but the Act of 4 and 
5 Vic., cap. 27, declares that it contains “ about 
290 acres ;” and we prefer the evidence of an Act 
of Parliament. 2. He says that the cost of making 
this park amounted to less than a quarter of 44,0007. ; 
but there again Parliamentary evidence is against 
him ; for the statement we made was taken, as we 
explained, from the official reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. Mr. Kyieut, in his 


“Cyclopedia of London,” says the cost was rather 
more than 50,0007. 3. Headmits that in matters of 
taste there will be differences of opinion, and triumph- 
antly expresses his satisfaction at knowing that men 
of taste have expressed their astonishment how this 
eastern “ Paradise !! ”” could have been made out of 
exhausted brick fields. We submit that 44,000/. 
ought to perform a somewhat greater feat than that. 
4, He avers that the trees and shrubs were selected. 
with great care, and he is quite certain that there are 
few situations where so healthy and vigorous a 


growth can be shown. Surely the writer must 
be some Bethnal-green weaver, in whose eyes 
any piece of Grass is Paradise, and every scrubby 
bush a picture. Only look at the wretched things ! 
There they are ; and there we hope they will re- 
main, till after the meeting of Parliament. And 
what does Mr. Knieurt, at least an unprejudiced 
observer, say, “The shrubs that have beea planted 
do not in some parts seem to be at all setiled in their 
new habitation. . The smoke of London 
threatens to be very injurious to the Pine, many of 
which have been planted.” 5. As to the frightful 
island and frightful pagoda, we are told that there 
are three islands, that tastes differ, and that “all 
must regret that the pagoda and bridge, nay, even 
the water itself, are left unfinished,”’"——after spend- 
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ing 44,0007. 6. Concerning the lodge, the writer has 
only this to say, that some people admire it ; but for 
himself he thinks the taste questionable, and that 
the thing would have looked better had it been 
bigger. 7. Finally, as to the Grass-grown road, which 
44,0001, did not enable the perpetrators of the park 
to finish—why,as to that, this writer wisely holds his 
tongue. Perhaps it would have been more discreet 
if he had held his peace about the whole business. 
Asa specimen of reasoning and argument these 
extracts are unique, and they will do to raise a laugh 
at the present dreary season. But the design and 
condition of our public parks, especially of new 
ones, is not to be treated thus lightly; for their 
state concerns not only the expenditure of public 
money, but our national credit for good taste and 
intelligence. Regarded in this point of view we feel 
persuaded that Victoria-park deserves much more 
than we have said about it. Let us hope that 


members of Parliament will visit it and judge for 
themselves, whether it will be possible to allow the 
formation of Battersea-park to be entrusted to the 
incompetent hands of men like those who have 
rendered Victoria-park a public disgrace. 


SEEDLING FRUITS. 

Havine had opportunities of examining many of these, 
I beg to remark, that some of the seedlings from the 
most approved varieties were found to partake more or 
less of the properties of their respective parent trees ; 
whilst the majority were of a wild and very inferior 
description, and totally different in form, colour, nature 
of juice, and time of ripening. Such, we are informed 
by various authors, is likewise the case in America and 
the colonies. Thatcher, in his “ American Orchardist,” 
states, that “a hundred seeds of the Golden Pippin will 
produce large-leaved apple trees (the Golden Pippin 
itself has a small leaf), bearing fruit of a considerable 
size ; but the tastes and colours of each will be different, 
and none will be the same in kind with the Pippin. Some 
will be sweet, some bitter, some sour, some mawkish, 
some aromatic; some yellow, others green, red, or 
streaked.” 

Seedlings from the same tree not only differ widely 
from each other, but even those from pips, taken from 
the same apple, produce fruit possessing qualities entirely 
different. For example, the excellence of the Ribston 
Pippin need only be mentioned ; but the ‘‘ Sister Ribston 
Pippin” was a white, semi-transparent, sour-fleshed 
Apple, or rather a large crab. It therefore appears 
thatjthe same fruit may contain the germs of good and 
bad, both protected by the same pulp and nourished by 
the same juice. Whether the fruit of the parent tree 
of these possessed intrinsic merit has not been ascer- 
tained ; but this we know, the many seeds from the 
Ribston Pippin have been raised ; yet none of its pro- 
geny are known to inherit its peculiar flavour and ex- 
cellence. The same remark applies to the Old Non- 
pareil. 

From these facts, it must be admitted that there is a 
strong tendency in plants from seeds of cultivated fruit- 
trees of high quality to revert immediately to the state 
of wildings. We cannot suppose that the seeds taken 
out from this country to Virginia would have formed 
an exception to the above tendency had they been sown 
in England; and wherever sown, the nature of their 
produce must have been essentially the same, however 
much it may have been modified by circumstances of 
soil and climate. How far these circumstances would 
affect the next and succeeding generations of these 
seedlings, is a different question. ‘hat of the greatest 
importance, especially to colonists, is to know how to 
proceed to raise orchards of good kinds of fruits from 
seeds, The following extracts may prove advantageous 
to those interested in the subject : 

Considerations on the processes employed by Nursery- 
men for obtaining better sorts of Fruits, and on the 
means by which Nature appears to accomplish the same 
result. By M. Poiteau. Originally published in the 
Annales Soc. de Hort. de Paris. 

The author observes, it is but rarely that improved 
varieties of our cultivated fruits originate with nursery- 
men; they are generally the productions of chance 
found in the woods or hedges, or from distant corners 
of provinces, where the finer sorts are scarcely known, 
and where the sorts they have are mismanaged or 
neglected. That ‘like begets or produces like,” has 
long been considered as a law of nature among animals 
and some vegetables ; but this law is not always uniform, 
especially among domesticated animals or highly culti- 
vated plants. Yet, on this principle, our nurserymen 
have acted in their endeavours to obtain better kinds of 
fruit, by sowing seeds of the best, in the hope that they 
would raise something still better. It is well known 
that in this process they have failed. The celebrated 
Duhamel and his contemporaries failed in the same 
way. From these and other instances the author con- 
cludes that cultivators are wrong in their expectations 
of obtaining at once what can only be the result of time. 
He seems to infer that seedlings—Apples or pears, for 
example, require some years and some cultivation, while 
they are passing from one stage of their infancy to 
another, before they ean show their inherent qualities. 

As proof of this conjecture, he instances the case of 
the fruit trees in the United States of America at this 


time. There, i : thee hited kansas ‘ Aaa oe: 
There, it appears, they have little trouble in| seeing how very dissimilar are the taste and habits of | 


|some birds compared with others—these courting re- | 
'tirement, and feeling annoyed when disturbed ; those 


procuring superior fruits from seeds; and that they 
have many excellent new kinds, their lists sufficiently 


testify. ‘The cause of this he conceives to be, that the 
first imported fruits which the colonists received from 
Europe 300 years ago, were, amidst the bustle of 
establishing and securing themselves in a new country, 
lost, from neglect or ignorance of the art of grafting; 
and that they only had recourse to seeds for perpetuating 
the kinds, These seedlings have passed through several 
generations, and are now arrived at that period of their 
existence in which their inherent qualities are fully 
developed. 

The Americans, M. Poiteau adds, attribute this to 
another cause, namely, that in proportion as their 
newly broken-up lands are ameliorated by cultivation, 
&c., 80, in like proportion, are the qualities of the fruit. 
It is a common saying in Virginia, that the fruits of 
such or such an orchard “begin to change for the 
better.” But this can hardly be admitted ; for though 
such circumstances may improve the quality, it cannot 
change the physical characters of the fruit. 

After noticing the fact proved by Mr. Knight, that a 
crab, fertilised by the pollen of a good fruit, produces 
better kinds from seed than can be had from seeds of 
improved fruit, he proceeds to describe the method used 
by the Flemish orchardists to obtain new sorts. This, 
on the authority of M. van Mons, may be briefly ex- 
plained as follows: They sow the seeds of cultivated 
varieties, or, preferably, the seeds of wildings that have 
sprung from cultivated varieties. They rear and fruit 
the plants from this sowing as quickly as possible, and 
raise another generation from their seeds ; and thus they 
go on, always sowing the seeds of the last raised genera- 
tion as soon as they can obtain them. Good new sorts 
are sometimes thus obtained amongst those of the second 
or third generation; but each successive generation is 
characterised by a more general amelioration than that 
of its predecessor, till at last a high degree of excellence 
is obtained. Of some kinds of fruits, good varieties are 
obtained chiefly from the third sowing ; in others it may 
be the fourth or fifth ; and in Pears the sixth or seventh. 
This process, concludes M. Poiteau, is only an imitation 
of that of nature exemplified in America. R. Thompson. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No. IX.—Our little tenants having now taken quiet 
possession of their freehold, we will try yet again to 
devise some additional means of adding to their domestic 
happiness. 

In enumerating the particular tribes by name, it will 
be seen there are some which I have purposely omitted ; 
such as, amongst others, the greenfinch, bramblefinch, 
the hawfinch, and the starling. The first of these is a 
large ugly “ gawky ;” with a harsh, wiry voice, painful 
to listen to. He will eat, too, thrice more than he is 
worth, in a single week. The other three are mali- 
ciously spiteful, and must be also among the rejected. 
They would destroy the entire colony in an incredibly 
short space of time, if they once gained admission. 

When giving, last week, my reasons for excluding 
HEN birds from the aviary, I left, of necessity, much 
for conjecture. Intelligible, however, as my ‘‘ hints” 
were, and quite sufficient for the purpose, yet there are 
others; of a different nature indeed, but equally stringent. 

With a view to the regular increase of my stock, I 
provided, when first “ colonising,” a number of square 
mahogany nest-boxes, which were fixed against the 
wall; also nest-bags, and such other materials as were 
necessary for the purpose of “building.” In these 
boxes, from time to time, a number of nests were 
formed ; eggs were laid ; and the process of incubation 
went forward. I anticipated much amusement and 
much delight from the young progeny when hatched ; 
but, alas! my anticipations of pleasure were doomed 
never to be realised. There were such “awful goings 
on,’ as I shall presently relate, among the various 
“settlers,” that I was obliged within the first three 
months to commit an act of ejectment. The sex, called 
“ gentle,’’ was banished for ever. ‘Tis true, ’tis pity ; 
pity ’tis, ’tis true !’’ 

Had I succeeded in establishing a peaceful colony on 
so grand a scale, I should have accomplished, I under- 
stand, what has never yet been done, No sooner were 
any eggs laid by a canary, or a siskin (aberdevine), than 
a rival hen goldfinch would alight on the nest box, seize 
the egg, and, dropping it from above on the ground 
beneath, listen with maniacal ecstacy to the music of 
its destructive fall. 

The thrush, too, known universally as an “ imitative” 
bird, would oftentimes amuse himself in the accomplish- 
ment of a similar exploit. He was ready at a moment’s 
notice to “assist” any of the rival malcontents in a 
crusade against the eggs and young. No sooner were 
the latter born—I succeeded in getting a few broods 
hatched—than the conspirators went to work with an 
energy, and a unity of purpose, worthy of a better cause. 
Despite the vigorous resistance of the parent-birds, 
“ thrice armed by Nature’s powerful wand,” their infant 
offspring were remorselessly dragged, “ callow ’’ as they 
were, from their cradles; suspended in mid-air, like 
Mahomet’s coffin; and then, with deadly hate, dashed 
forcibly to the ground. There were a number of 
offenders in this way, all of whom were tried and con- 
demned; their sentence—banishment—being carried 
into immediate effect. 

_ Canaries, alone, will pair and breed excellently well 
in an aviary ; but the admixture of a number of other | 
tribes, for breeding purposes, is evidently a “ mistake.” | 
A little calm reflection will show good reason for this, | 
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rejoicing in mischief, and never so happy as when up 


to their ears in excitement. 

As your little friends will try every possible mode of 
amusing themselves at your expense, you must take 
special care to nail your floor-cloth, and paste your 
paper, evenly on the wall or ceiling. If they can only 
find one end that they can unravel, one projection that 
they can peck at, they will go to work with such artistic 
skill, that they will soon disfigure the room. Be careful, 
therefore, to give them no opportunity for the exercise 
of their ingenuity in this matter. 

Keep the windows constantly open, and admit a 
free current of air, closing them, in winter only, at 
night. The room will always be sufficiently warm. If, 
however, there be any fog or continuous rainy or damp 
weather, then, of course, the windows should not be 
opened, 

You will find that the birds will soon get into a habit 
of perching on, or rather clinging to, the ledges of the 
windows. ‘To obviate this, which is very objectionable, 
seeing how the windows become thereby soiled, have 
some narrow, say 1} inch, slips of deal, planed down, 
just the width of the window. Let these be “ bevelled” 
off on one side, and carefully adapted to the bottom of 
every pane of glass in the room in a slanting position. 
By using this precaution, the birds will slide off, and 
soon find you are “ justeone too many for them.” 

It will take your birds some little time to get into 
each other’s ways; but this they will do, eventually. 
Many and divers will be the quarrels, disagreements, 
animosities, and battles ; but these will terminate. War 
will cease, and peace ultimately become proclaimed, 

If any of your birds die, as fresh-caught birds often 
do, replace them at the earliest moment. Never turn 
in many at once ; let one or two in, mysteriously, early 
in the morning. This will prevent any unusual flutter- 
ing ; and the * wonder’? at seeing a few new faces will 
gradually subside. 

Whenever you purchase a quantity of “ flight” birds 
(already described), for stock, always place them for a 
day or two in a large cage by themselves. {tf would be 
desirable to have two or three for this purpose. These 
birds are so excessively wild and impatient of confine- 
ment, that, if turned into the aviary immediately after 
being caught, they would not only dash frantically 
against the windows, thereby severely injuring their 
nervous system, but they would spread fearful conster- 
nation and bewilderment amongst the inhabitants. In 
such a case, the restoration of order would be difficult, 
and a work of much time. 

The soft-billed birds, when first purchased, must be 
kept quietly, in separate cages, for a fortnight at least 
after being “fed off.” They may then be turned into 
the aviary, one at a time. Being inseetivorous, food 
must be given them which assimilates as closely as 
possible with their natural diet— spiders, small red 
garden worms, meal-worms, earwigs, &c. These should 
be supplied only oceasionally, just to keep the birds 
healthy; they will, meantime, “take’’ to the general 
food, of which we are soon to speak more fully. 

When the glorious sun streams into the aviary, and 
gilds the variegated colours of these little feathered 
beauties, their antics, frolics, and devotion to fun, can 
be but faintly imagined. The fountain, with its rippling 
stream ; the mirrors, with their truthful reflection and 
multiplying powers ; the harmonious concert of well- 
tuned voices,—cause the inhabitants as much harm- 
less pleasure as was ever known by our first innocent 
parents in Paradise. 

Hard must be the heart of that man, or that womar, 
who could witness such scenes of happiness as these, 
without participating in the general enjoyment. For 
my own part, I disclaim all wish to “ fraternise ” with 
such people. William Kidd, New-road, Hammersmith. 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN PLANTS. 


Extracts FRoM A Paper BY M. GAUDICHAND IN THE 
* Compres RENDUS.” 

It is well known that the root of Beet often grows 
to a very large size, and that its height, varying with 
the soil, is often 4, 5, or even 8 inches above the sur- 
face of the ground. It naturally occurred to us to try 
and discover the relative proportions of sugar in the 
upper and lower parts of these fleshy roots, and we 
found that not only is sugar more abundant in the lower 
than in the upper part, but that it isalso purer and more 
easily extracted. ; 

As we were at this time almost wholly occupied 
with chemistry, and we had besides every facility for 
experimenting, we did not suffer our enquiries to stop 
here. Ina botanic garden that we had made we culti- 
vated Beet, and the soil being suitable, some very large 
specimens were obtained. , 

Having previously discovered that the lower and 
under-ground portions of the root contained more sugar 
than the upper portions that were exposed to the air, 
and attributing this difference to the action of the air 
and of light, or, in other words, to the formation, in the 
tops of the roots, of different principles, we covered the 
upper parts of a certain number of roots with earth ; 
and on examination three weeks or a month afterwards, 


| these were found to contain much more sugar in their 
| upper extremities than those of the roots which were 


not covered up. 

All the observations that we have made on plants 
containing sugar (excepting those which only contain 
that principle when blanched), show that the quantity 
of saccharine matter is directly proportional to the 
degree of ripeness of the plant or part of the plant con- 


_ that the green canes gave more syrup than those which 
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taining it. Beet-root, fruits, the Sugar-cane, &c., show 
this completely. 

We have already spoken of the Sugar-cane, and 
our present subject leads us to refer to it again to prove 
the truth of our assertions, and to support them by still 
stronger testimony. Every one knows that this plant 
is a Grass whose phytons developing the one above, 
after and within the other, form a slender articulated 
stem, each node of which carries a leaf. New experi- 
ments clearly show that in the Sugar-cane saccharifica- 
tion begins at the bottom and proceeds very gradually 
to the top of the stem, joint by joint, or, to speak more 
properly, phyton by phyton, and that the lower internodes 
are quite ripe and sweet, while the upper ones are still 
herbaceous, and more and more acrid as they get nearer 
the top. This important fact has been determined in a 
still more direct manner by M. A, Vinson, sen., of the 
Tsle of Bourbon, who has derived from it great practical 
advantages. 

The following is the substance of a communication 
on this subject received from this gentleman on the 24th 
of October, 1842 :—* I received the copies of your new 
memoirs, &c. With regard to the Sugar-cane, a fact of 
the greatest practical importance for my establishment 
has been ascertained by experiment. Itis at complete 
variance with all ideas hitherto received. Science 
comes to the aid of practice, and that_is its greatest 
triumph. This is what I refer to. 

“We buy at our factory Sugar-cane juice. The 
Sugar-cane planters, myself among the number, thought 


were ripe, and which, according to them, ought to be 
left in the ground to dry. They knew very well that 
the juice of the green cane contained less sugar than 
that of the ripe cane ; but, looking only at the quantity 


and not at all at the quality, we were induced to use their 
canes before they were ripe, and thus suffer consider- 
able losses. 

“The syrup of the green cane marks, on Baumé’s 
areometer, from 8° to 10° ; and in proportion as the 
juice is elaborated, it marks from 10° to 13°, generally 
12° 30’. Now, experiment has shown me that the 
quantity of syrup is greater in the ripe than in the 
green cane, It is then advantageous, both with respect 
to quantity and to quality, to allow the canes to ripen. 


“ Tn the green cane the bark is thick and hard, the 
longitudinal threads are confused, the cells are not dis- 
tinct, their partitions are thick and without empty 
spaces ; whence it results that the parenchyma forms 
a compact opaque mass, which, when strongly pressed, 
gives a liquid that is albuminous, mucilaginous, starchy, 
and scarcely sweet. The cane, when it comes from the 
cylinders, assumes, after the most violent pressure, its 
original shape, 

“ In the ripe cane, on the contrary, the bark is thin, 
the longitudinal threads are quite distinct ; the paren- 
chyma, as seen under a microscope, is composed of thin 
expanded partitions, and full of juice, which is the 
more abundant and sweet as the plant isriper. The 
cane, when it comes from the cylinders, is completely 
crushed,” 

The letter from which the above is taken contains 
the following table, which, from its evident utility, de- 
serves, I think, to be laid before the public : 
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It is not the leaves, which in the Beet, Maize, Palm- 
trees, Sugar-canes, &c., secrete the saccharine matters c 
but the tissues of the stem, of the root, or concentric 
layers, and particularly the oldest and lowest, as in the 
Sugar-cane, or of the centre of the lower portions, as in 
tke Beet, Palm-trees, &c. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Ir our memories require jogging in the ornamental 
department of gardening, they also need it in the 
useful. We often forget that a little forethought 
would enable us to enjoy many little luxuries at little 
trouble and less expense than sending to market for 
them, when we might gather them in our own gardens. 

There are few persons who do not enjoy a spring 
Radish, a young Horn Carrot, and an early Dutch 
Turnip. Yet even by the possessors of gardens these 
are seldom thought of, until they are observed in the 
greengrocers’ windows. Immediate preparations then 
are made to get them sown; when we ought, in 
fact, to be gathering them. To accomplish this 
successfully, first procure some stable-dung, this 
should be laid up in a ridge and turned two 
or three times until the heat begins to subside, 
when it will be in a fit condition for use. Those who 
have the opportunity of collecting leaves, and laying 
them up until they become warm, will, of course, avoid 
the expense of manure, as the leaves answer equally 
well. The expense of the manure, however, is only 
apparent, for it can be afterwards applied to the ground. 
When the heating material is ready for use, a space of 
such dimensions as may be considered sufficient for the 


requirements of the family should be marked out on a 
sheltered south border. In ordinary cases, a space 
5 feet by 10 will be ample. The soil should be taken 
out and ridged round the edges, until the bed exhibits 
a cavity 18 or 20 inches deep. The heated manure 
should be placed in this excavation, and regularly 
beaten down firmly with a three-pronged fork, until 
the bed is rather more than brimful. There must 
previously haye been secured some light loamy soil, 
moderately rich, and in a dry friable state. Six inches 
of this prepared soil should be placed on the bed. The 
seeds may then be immediately sown. If the dung has 
been properly prepared no danger will arise from over- 
heating. One end of the bed may be sown with Carrots, 
the other with Turnips, and a sprinkling of Radishes 
may be cast over the whole, The latter will be 
gathered before they injure the other crops. 

Thenext point is to protectthe bedfrom frostand heavy 
rains, which may be expected if these things are sown 
in January or February. The bed can either be hooped 
over and covered with mats in the usual way, or a very 
effective covering might be made with asphalte, stretched 
on a few rods, giving it a slight inclination, to throw off 
the rain. In very severe weather, a more secure pro- 
tection will be required. When the bed is first made, 
and the seeds sown, the covering should be put on at 
once, and it may remain on until the seed germinates, 
when the bed should be exposed in all genial weather. 
Pharo. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 
[FOR COTTAGERS.] 

No. VII.—Opps anp Enpsy-~'i* 
height of stem before the principi, sri 
or arms are permitted to branch: off, 
must, of course, first depend om your 
wall; next it will be necessary to The measure of 
measure it by the height that children’s {i vthiness. 
fingers can reach before they can be 
trusted, which measure will be found Ki 
usually to vary, as that quality does in toy Mea 
their parents, and according to the found 
method of education pursued by them, In woman, than 

Of Muslin Bags.—To protect the aera house 
fruit from wasps and birds, muslin bags OMiton. 
will be necessary. And the making of Wyse men al- 
these will afford useful employment to ee aes 
the good wife during the winter months, Tr her Gs ee 
instead of losing her health, destroying a man, 
her clothes, neglecting her home and Diligently 
children, and sending her husband to te Kp arp oe 
the public, by working in the fields “ that he can: 
during that season of the year. And in no wyse 

Thinning the Berries.—To obtain T° Gaeta 
perfectly ripened, large and sweet- *' By Tel iat 
flavoured Grapes, thinning the berries Thomas More. 
is absolutely necessary. This operation 
should commence as soon as the berries Crowded houses 
are well set, and should continue till produce — infec- 
the bloom appears ; up to which time tious corruption, 
no berry should be allowed to touch its Pauige body and 
neighbour. Itshould bedone bysharp- ‘Temptation to 
pointed scissors, which might be put be overcome by 
into the hands of well-trained children, promised _re- 
only agreeing that they should not too ware. aerinenaee 
often try whether the Grapes were ripe, life likethelight 
and that they should have a share pro- of day consists 
mised and given them when really ripe. ee Sagan Pa 
The half-ripe berries would probably jn", serias of 
make good vinegar. Do not pull off mild and chas- 
the leaves to expose the fruit to the tened rays, 
sun’s rays, which are much more bene- eel veil. Bes 
ficial tothe Grapesafter passing through fair woman, but 
and becoming tempered by them. a forward and 
There should be, as nearly as possible, impullent oak 
one uniform covering, of a single leaf ¢,yi,, 
in thickness, over the whole space of 
wall, 

It is very important also that each Nene a 
bunch should hang as near the wall as aes 
possible, yet not soclose as to crush any And, if reason- 
of the berries. eile man would 
I have not treated of the diseases of ject all things 
the plant, as, since I have pursued the hurtful to his 
system herein set forth, I have had no Bae ee narewould 

iS . . . need of 
experience in anything of the kind.— physicians, 
C. A. 


® CULTURE OF THE 
Minp, 


PINETUMS. 

As Coniferous plants, and their allies, either in 
selections or collections, are becoming indispensable 
addenda to the grounds of all lovers of the beautiful 
forms presented in the vegetable kingdom, it may not 
be an inappropriate season to discuss a few points in 
the arrangement of the Pinetum. 

It is painful to witness, in many instances, large and 
valuable collections of Pines scattered about the nooks 
and corners of parks and pleasure grounds, without 
regard to the future space which the individuals are 
likely to occupy, with utter disregard to appropriation 
of situation, and with no eye to the character ulti- 
mately to be given to the scenery of which they are to 
form a part. In some instances we see a fine speci- 
men struggling in the precincts of the flower garden, 
beneath the overshadowing branches of some giant 
Oak or other tree, which cannot, or, at least, would be 
next to sacrilege to remove. The Pine, doubtlessly, 
had been planted there when a minute plant, with no 


prospective recognition of its capabilities, and now, like 
a “blot on the ’scutcheon,” a constant source of regret 
to its owner; deformed in its habit, stunted in its 
energies, when it might have been a “ thing of beauty,” 
with all its attendant influences. Again, a portion of 
land is pointed out to you in which it is asserted that 
Pines are planted extensively, due space having been 
given to allow for the development of all their natural 
capabilities. In your progress to the spot several fine 
Specimens may be seen peeping, like land-marks, above 
the tangled mass of Brake and Briars,-Gorse and 
rubbish, in which vainly you seek the smaller members 
of the fraternity. In another domain portions of the 
park are fenced off and devoted to Pines. Here they 
are planted literally pell-mell, jostling each other even 
in their infancy. P. Hartwegii is smothering Pinsapo, 
macrocarpa deforming Lambertiana, Deodars mingling 
their branches with Araucarias ; in fact, the results of 
a liberal outlay becoming a deformity rather than a 
beautiful feature. A few rods from this you will pro- 
bably see some “crates” protecting detached plants, 
which, if they have succeeded, are damaged from con- 
fined space or overtopped by Nettles and rank herbage. 
It is but justice to observe that such conditions are en- 
tirely to the charge of the proprietors, and not to those 
who have them in care. 

In almost every instance Pines are planted too thick ; 
and this state of things is not, and, in many instances, 
will not be fully-recognised, till the individual plants 
have attained a magnitude that will render their trans- 
plantation hazardous or totally impossible, if their 
future well-being is to be recognised, leaving out of the 
question the deformity which the remaining trees must 
suffer from being crowded. It is doubtless possible to 
group Pines with an ultimate good effect in particular 
scenery and localities ;* but a perfect knowledge of the 
adult characters of each species must be known to the 
planter before he commences operations. But it is 
doubtful if such an arrangement, where picturesque 
effect is sought, cam»! < sarried to any great extent be- 
yond allowing each group to be formed of one species. 
Such a system may. ue departed from by employing 
only the true Pines ; but the Abies and Pinus, pos- 
sessing such an individuality of character, would be 
more suitably located in detached spots, several trees 
forming in the distance a group, of which each indi- 
vidual should form a part of a whole. With the true 
Pines, such as macrocarpa, ponderosa, &c., several ina 
mass would doubtless, in an adult state, form highly 
picturesque objects. Some idea of such may be formed 
by viewing a group of several old Scotch Firs mingling 
together ; nothing in the way of trees can be more at- 
tractive. I have seen a collection in which there are 
some points worthy of consideration. They are ar- 
ranged on either side of a rambling pathway, accessible 
at all seasons by being gravelled ; but the uniformity is 
too great in the disposition of the individual specimens, 
and.a too great proximity will ultimately be observed 
and regretted. 

It surely would be well for those who so liberally pur- 
chase valuable plants to have an eye when planting them 
to their future appearance. There is something worthy of 
observance in the old adage, which asserts that every 
man may do what he wills with his own ; but I doubt if we 
can wholly recognise its truth where a future generation 
is to participate in the results. And in the development 
of the newly introduced, or newly planted species of 
Pines, although it would be uncharitable as well as un- 
just to infer that the planters will not derive a large 
share of enjoyment, yet we must confess that posterity 
will behold their greater beauty. Witness the magnifi- 
cent Cedars of Lebanon, adding a nobleness, a dignity 
which «cannot be described, to so many of England’s 
mansions and demesnes. In conclusion, I would intreat 
those who possess collections of this noble family to set 
about arranging them during the following planting 
season, now at its advent; and to those about to form a 
Pinetum, I would say—consider, and form some suitable 
design before you commence. G. L. 


TRADE MEMORANDA. 

THE enquiries respecting a person of the name of 
Beale, ‘or Bean, of ,Nailsworth, near Stroud, can be 
answered by some of the London dealers in Turnip 
seed, to whom application should be made. A firm on 
Cornhill can probably give the required information. 


Home Correspondence. — 

Effect of Climate on Plants.—Since reading yout 
remarks on the manner in which races of plants are 
affected by climate, it has occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing extracts have a bearing on the subject. The 
first is from a letter received from a friend in Port 
Philip, for whom, when leaving this country some nine 
or ten years ago, I prepared and packed some Apple- 
trees, with the view of testing the possibility of sending 
our cultivated fruits to that colony. He also took a 
quantity of seeds with him, including Apple-pips - he 
says, “ I managed to get-the seeds over quite fresh and 
good, but only three of the Apple-trees lived; I have 
them planted in a corner of my little garden, and al- 
though they have turned out to be worthless sorts, I 
cherish them as remembrances of dear old England. 
They are not much better than Crabs. I have a good 
many young trees from my seeds, but they do not seem 
to do so well here as in England. The leaves are not 
like the leaves of the Apples at home; they are «0 


* I mean grouping such as will allow the branches of each to 
commingle with the other. 
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small and crumply, almost like those of the old Crab we 
used to pelt on our way to school.” Now, I know that 
even in this country it is difficult to get good fruits 
from seed, and I have seen some nearly as bad as Crabs 
from seeds taken from first-rate sorts. But I was un- 
able to account for the trees ‘taken over turning out 
badly, as I packed nothing but first-rate varieties, I 
imagine, however, that my friend had only got the 
stocks alive (they were Crab stocks); not being much 
of a gardener, he might have cut quite down to the 
stock in removing the dead parts; but it may have 
been otherwise. The next extract is from a relation 
who went out afew years since, and for whom I also 
packed seeds and trees, He says, ‘* All the Apple-trees 
died, but it may have been my fault,.as I opened the 
box two or three times, to see how they were getting on, 
though you told me not to doso, All my seeds, how- 
ever, were good, so I have a fair supply of everything 
that I brought out with me; but the Apple-trees do 
not seem to succeed well here (in the neighbourhood 
of Geelong). I have got plenty of seedlings, but their 
leaves are not much larger than those of Sloes.”” After 
reading Mr. Henfrey’s remarks in the “ Botanical 
Gazette,” I wrote to my friend to take care of all the 
young trees, and let me know if they fruited, so that I 
hope to hear something more of them. John Middle- 


miss, Gardener to Arthur Pott, Esq., Bentham Hill, 
Tonbridge Wells. 

Capability of Thrift (Statice armeria) to withstand 
Drought.—We axe informed in botanical works that 
Thrift is common on the muddy shores of the sea in salt 
marshes, and upon the tops of the highest mountains ; 
perhaps the following notice of it may be new to some 
of your readers. Last summer a friend visited the 
island of Arran, and during his stay there collected a 
number of native plants that grew upon the coast, and 
also picked up a few that he met with upon Goatfell. 
He had no way of preserving them in good condition 
either for the herbarium or the garden, so they were 
all bundled up in brown paper, and remained in that 
state tor several days. Among the collection there was 
a hemispherical tuft of Thrift, about 6 inches in diame- 
ter at the base. It appeared quite dry and withered, 
and any one that might have seen it in that state would 
have pronounced it dead. It remained some days longer 
in my possession before I thought of steeping it. in 
water. It remained in the water a few hours, and was 
afterwards placed upon a flat stone on the top of.a wali, 
about 4 feet from the ground, without any earth near 
it. The weather being hot at. the time, the tuft did not 
show any signs of life for some time ; however, it began 
gradually to revive, and is now ina green, and to all 
appearance in a healthy state, without receiving any 
nourishment but what it gets from the atmosphere; 
for after the first steeping it never got any more mois- 
ture, except that of rain and dew when they fell upon 
it. There is.a hollow in the inside, and in it a number of 
new roots are forming.. I examine them from time to 
time, in order to witness their progress; and before 
closing this notice I went to see how they were getting 
on, but the tuft was firmly fixed to the stone by a 
cement of ice. P. Mackenzie, West Plean, Stirling. 

Aphelandra cristata.—The following is my method of 
Managing this showy Acanthad. I-cut the plants back 
to the first joint, about the middle of February ; I then 
shake them well out, and carefully repot them in as 
small pots as I.can get them into. The soil which I 
use is turfy loam, rotten cow-dung, a little peat, and 
rough charcoal. I plunge in a little bottom heat, and 
place the plants as near the glass as possible. As the 
roots fill the pots, I keep shifting into larger ones until 
they are into the same size in which I intend to flower 
them. When the blossoming is past, I place them in a 
warm greenhouse till the following February, and then 
I proceed as before. E. T. 

Vine Culture.—It has been hinted that if you have 
your Vine-roots'in a good border, you cannot fail to 
have fine Grapes ; but a Yorkshire friend tells us that 
we may always expect at times ill-flavoured and badly- 
coloured berries, with the best made borders, and un- 
der the very best management, If my employer were 
to_walk through his Vineries, and ask me if this house 
contained black Grapes, and I said that it did, I 
Should not like to send crimson ones to his table in 
their place. If any Grape will not come up to its 
flavour and colour with me by one means, it must by 
another. Of the whole Vines with which I am ac- 
quainted, hardly two kinds require the same treatment 
and yet many plant a collection in one house. Under 
such circumstances some must fail. For instance, if 
Hamburghs and Muscats are planted in one house, to 
have the Hamburgh well flavoured and coloured 
you must shank the half of the Muscats, because the 
latter will not admit of the same treatment as the 
Hamburghs ; and then, if you try to have your 
Museats fine, you must be contented to have your 
Hamburghs badly coloured and ill-flavoured. Some 
May get good Grapes in this mixed way, and so 
do [ by means of scheming and contriving ; but I be- 
lieve this to be one of the causes of so many complaints 
that. are continually being made about failure in 
Grapes. I am of opinion that we have not gained 
anything on our forefathers in Grape-growing: Some 
of them knew the nature of every Vine they grew ; we 
Seldom see fine Grapes shown early in the season at 
any of our great exhibitions ; there was hardly a fine 
dish of Grapes at Chiswick in May last. If they 
Were swelled, they were badly coloured, and not 
What might have been expected at such a place. 


berries, that the roots have done their part, and I ven- 
ture to assert that more of the evil lies in mismanage- 
ment than in the borders. In conclusion, let. me 
strongly recommend front Vinery walls to be arched, 
and to have divisions inside, each division only to con- 
tain one kind of Vine, which should be planted 2 feet 
inside the arch; and, above all, make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the kind of Vine you 
plant. Let your borders be made according to previous 
directions given in this Paper, maintain good manage- 
ment, and you will not fail. Let no one imagine that I 
allow any very sudden change of temperature to take 
place at any stage of the growth of the Grapes. D. 
Kidd, Garnstone-park. 

Timber Seasoning and Sawing.—Amongst the various 
ways in which wood may be artificially and expe- 
ditiously seasoned, one of the most efficacious modes 
appears to be the exposing it to the vapours of water in 
a boiling state, and as many .agriculturists possess 
means of steaming food for cattle, the same apparatus 
might with little, if any addition, be applicable to the 
seasoning of all the wood required for farm buildings, 


should not haye been some from the Society,of Arts and 
Manufactures, though none of those gentlemen might 
have read the patents or any of the published accounts 
of Sir Samuel’s machinery. The extensive scale on 
which machinery is now employed, excites. the idea that 
it is only applicable in large manufactories ; on the 
contrary, much of that in question is equally suitable 
for the working of wood for a large farm, or by the 
village carpenter. A considerable part of it. was at 
first contrived for the express purpose of giving bene~ 
ficial employment to untaught hands ; by the use of 
such machinery no dexterity or skill is necessary, ex- 
cepting for the putting the several component parts. of 
joinery together, that any labourer is competent to do 
the greater part of the work ; at the same time, as the 
machines are brought into action by simply turning an 
axis, they are capable of being advantageously con- 
nected with a steam-engine.. One little engine that was 
in use 56 years ago would be particularly useful for 
working on a small scale ; it was put in motion by the 
foot, and besides cutting straight work, the apparatus 
by simple means could be adjusted. to cut wood at any 


repairs, and implements. Where the steam vessels 
for food were too small for the reception of timber, 
they might'easily be enlarged by putting together a few 
rough boards, so as'to make a steam chamber of sufh- 
cient capacity, This chamber neednot to be accurately 
steam-tight, since it appears, by an article in the 
“ Mechanics’ Magazine” (numbers 1415 and 1416), 
that the vapour of water for seasoning wood ought not 
to be dry steam, consequently a small escape of it 
through imperfect junctures would be advantageous 
rather than otherwise. In the case of large timber, 
as for beams, the steam chamber must of course be 
made sufficiently capacious to receive the entire beam ; 
otherwise wood previously to steaming should be cut 
into small scantlings, or even roughly brought nearly 
to its destined shape; thus, besides avoiding the need 
or large steam chambers, the operation of seasoning 
would be expedited. Steaming of timber has lately 
been had recourse to inthe royal dockyards’ for 
checking the ravages of the Lymexylon navale; the 
economy of this insect does not seem to be known, 
therefore it may be doubtful whether steaming of the 
wood may merely destroy the pests already existing’ in 
it, or whether by closing its pores,or by decomposing 
the natural juices*of timber, if the food of'these insects, 
the wood may be permanently protected. Besides the 
increased durability obtainable by the due seasoning of 
wood, there is a farther great’ advantage when this is 
done before putting the parts of a work together, 
namely, that’ junctures of all descriptions remain per- 
manently as perfect as when first put together, and 
slender parts are not liable to warp. Greenhouse 
sashes and lights, for example, even when made of 
what is called seasoned wood, that is naturally seasoned 
by keeping it in storea year or’ two, are frequently 
found after a short time to become more or less discon- 
nected by the shrinkageof the material. Such defects, it 
is true, are usually concealed and slightly remedied by 
filling up vacuities with putty, and covering the smaller 
ones with paint ; but work cannot be called sound where 
such expedients are had recourse'to. On this account 
it may, perhaps, be to be regretted that wood for the 
lights of the “crystal palace” has not been artificially 
seasoned ; it might have been done either by means of 
steam, or in Mr. W. Strutt’s mode by warmiair, withoat 
oceasioning delay; possibly Mr. Paxton was not ac- 
quainted with the facility afforded by both: of these 
modes for the seasoning of wood. Speaking of this 
magnificent structure brings to mind another cireum- 
stance that shows how little a knowledge of what has 
been done in the useful arts has been disseminated. 
Mr. Paxton, when giving an account of the origin of 
his plan, said that in the year 1837 he visited all the 
great workshops in London, and in several of the great 
manufacturing towns, to see whether any machinery 
had been invented for facilitating the working of wood, 
but found only a grooving machine ; that he improved 
upon it so as to make the sash bars complete, and that 
the Society of Arts in 1841 awarded him their medal 
for this machine. The tardiness of manufacturers in 
adapting useful inventions is well known; but it seems 
remarkable that a society, such as that of “ Arts and 
Manufactures,’ should have been ignorant that exten- 
sive machinery had been long in use for performing a 
great variety of operations for the working of wood- 
machinery, for which patents had been taken by the 
late Sir Samuel Bentham in the years 1791 and 1793, 
and which, as they were published in the “ Repertory 
of Arts,’’? might doubtless be found in the Society’s 
library. Much of the machinery therein described was 
actually in working order in the year 1794, particularly 
“apparatus for preparing all the parts of a highly 
finished sash frame.” ‘That machinery had been the 
subject of eulogium in the House of Commons, and 
early in this century a. considerable number of these 
identical machines was taken to Portsmouth dockyard, 
and there, under Sir Samuel’s management, were 
brought/into constant use ; particularly, besides various 
saws, “machinery for rebating, cutting dove-tails and 
tenons, boring and cutting mortices, and for forming 
mouldings.” That machinery was productive of import- 
ant savings in workmanship, as for instance small deal 
tables—1000. a year for the fleet—that before had cost 
20s. each, were, by the use of his machinery, furnished 
at little more than half the price, namely, 10s. 6d, each, 
This machinery was seen in use for many years by the 


It was very evident, however, from the size of the 


multitude of visitors to the wood mills in that dockyard ; 
it seems unaccountable that amongst those visitors there 


desired angle, and at any desired depth. Ere long it 
may be expected that engines for working wood will 
form part of the ordinary stock of dealers in horti- 
cultural and agricultural machines and. implements. 
M.S..B. 

Successive Vegetation.—We often hear from time te 
time that when one crop, of vegetables is destroyed or 
worn out, another somewhat different soon makes its 
appearance. I saw an example of this lately on a small 
scale. It is well known that many building stones im- 
bibe water more readily than others, and that when 
moisture abounds in stone it is soon covered with a coat 
of vegetation commonly beginning with some species of 
Cryptogam. Stones that were used to set pots with 
greenhouse plants in them on, soon got covered with a 
green substance, probably the Chlorococeus murorum 5 
and although often well rubbed off with sandstone and 
water, another crop soon made its appearance. Last 
summer, when the stones. were pretty dry, they were 
painted with what painters call a stone colour; the 
paint certainly had the effect. of preventing the green 
substance from making its appearance; but then 
another crop of vegetable, lower in the scale of exist~ 
ence, has appeared in abundance.. P. Mackenzie, West 
Plean, Stirling. q 

Royal Botanic Garden Edinburgh.—It’s no fair 0” 
that cheil “Todman,” to speak. sae lightly o’ our pra 
Potanic Garden thats peen the wunner o’ a’ braid 
Scotland, for by a’ folks that: cam frae ayont. the sea. 
We hae a Curatar au’ a Professor whilk nae garden in 
a’ the lan’ can boast 0’, exceping Glasgo’, an’ thats 
nae great things to blaw about ; altho, our organ has 
peen playing a spring on its wonderments, the last three 


ookes, an te’ haf’ thats a’ lees, Theres nae garden 
put this that has a curater, the Duukes’ man’s but a 
gardener, and sae’s a’ the rest o’ them. The pody 
“Todman” says he gat his nase flattened, faith “gin 
her-nain-sell Dougall McIvor had na been thrang 
ereashing te’ muckle wheel o’ te’ steam-poiler, 
she wad hae flattened his hale pody, the ettercap 
creatur. Him, feuch’, to crack apout our pra plants 
as he did, an’ you to put a’ his tan’tidd tale in print, 
shame fa’ ye baith ; gin ye ever come ta’ Embro, tak 
tent an’ bide up abut the new toon, an’ no venture 
oe’r Canna mills prig, in ease ye gan’ awa’ wie’ mair 
holes ie’ yer skin than ye hae at present. The pody 
«“Todman” kent na a single plant: by its right/potanic 
name, sae Sandy Mactagart. tellt me hissell, an’ hee’s 
our foresman, an gaen tae a gran’ place’ the sooth, to 
be a-curatar himsell. Gin I’se-be spaired i’ life-an’ 
limb to come up wie sum ‘0’ oo’r farlies frae ithe Potanic 
to atorn Mr. Paxton’s muckle glass house, whilke belike 
is no muckle gran’ner than our ain winter garden in 
the experimental, whilk is considered by a’ canny 
Scotsmen wha’ like dooce decent men pid at hame, an’ 
dinna run our the world like lan’loupers an’ neer-do- 
weels, to be ain o’ the seven’ wumers o’ the warld, i'll 
gae “ Todman” his'pakes, an’ aboon a’, as'muckle o’ my 
mind, gin I forgather we him, as will keep him wreetin 
to the Gardeners’ Kronikle, for twa years tae come. 
Our Curatars a shentleman an’ no gaun tobe testurbed 
at his kail, nor pe at the pidding o’ a? the“ Todmans” 
frae the south that ever was porn. Gin he had only 
stapped into the experimental he wad hae got:something 
like sence stapped into him. Man, we hae there trees 
stan’ing on three legs, like three legged ereepies—an’ 
we hae five or sax different kinds, 0’ trees a’ growing 
out. o’ ae’ stem. Besides, we hae two deed men, made 
out o’ stane, an’ cutour by the waist, sitting:in our gran” 
ha’, an’ for fear they should tak.cauld there is a white 
sheet thrown our them ilka night, whilk. I hae thocht 
should hae been taen awa, an’ twa blue aprons put o’er 
them,.as mair pecoming ti auld an’ nople eraft o’ free 
gardeners. A much offended an’ ill-pleased. person, 
Dougall. McIvor. 

How to. enlarge Vegetables and induce early Mar 
turity—A great. increase of food might be obtained, 
and that of a superior kind, by systematically carrying 
out for a time the principle of increase. Take, for in- 
stance, a Pea ; plant it in very rich ground ; allow it 
to bear the first. year half-a-dozen pods only, and let 
these be from the main stem, which always ripens seed 
first. Sow only the largest. single Pea the follow- 
ing year, and of the produce retain three pods, sow the 
largest seed the next, year, and retain one pod ; select 
the largest Pea, sow it next year, and the sort will have 


trebled its.size and weight. Ever afterwards sow the 
finest seed, and by these means you will get Peasyor 
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anything else, of a bulk of which we have at present no 
conception. An Old Subscriber. [May we be permitted 
to ask for some evidence on this subject ?] 

Sweet-scented Gnaphalium.—l read a review lately, 
of a work entitled “ El dorado ” by Mr. Taylor, an Ame- 
rican, describing the adventures of himself and others 
in California, In describing his journey from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, or Monterey, extensive arid 
wastes that he passed over, he says, “ the Grass is quite 
withered, or burnt up, but the air'was perfumed by a 
Sweet-scented species of Gnaphalium!” Now, I am 
curious to know if any species of that genus is known 
in this country, possessing such desirable qualities, and 
if so, which is it? Whatever qualities the tribe are dis- 
tinguished for, as “ Immortelles,” &c., they are not 
remarkable for their sweetness ; at least, if any are, I 
was not aware of it. Quercus. 

Vine Borders.—I imagine it will be found on trial, 
under certain conditions, that the most economical and 
convenient situation for the roots to ramble in is the 
ground-floor of the structure in which the Vines are 
grown. And now for the “conditions :’’ heat is indis- 
pensable ; but it must be applied to the surface, and not 
under the roots ; concrete in any shape is not required ; 
neither is it requisite that the borders should rest on 
paving stones, supported by walls of masonry. By 
applying heat to the surface, this is rendered unneces- 
sary. With me the roots penetrate through bricks 
and mortar, in order to obtain heat, and with heat I 
could lead them anywhere’; therefore there:need be no 
fear of their descending into unfavourable soil ; deep 
and rich borders must be avoided, as mustvalso carrion 
or other nostrums of the day ; the natural soil of the 
Vine should be imitated as far as is practicable ; and 
tepid soft water, and clear liquid manure, applied freely, 
when necessary. For supplying heat, leaves or tan 
answer very well ; and if hot water or hot air is used, 
then all may be covered permanently with gravel, or 
anything most convenient, for the border will never 
afterwards want to be disturbed. Something similar 
to what I have attempted to describe has been in 
practice for the last 16 or 18 years; and the plan has 
produced fine crops every year, and at.all seasons of the 
year; two crops of Grapes could easily be taken from the 
same Vines in one year ; but for permanent Vines, that 
should not be put into practice. G. M., Wetherby, 
Yorkshire. 

Vegetable Instinct.—In the course of my reading i 
find that there are those who maintain that there is 
such a thing as vegetable instinct or sensation in vege- 
tables, and they tell us that instinct isa peculiar dispo- 
sition or tendency in a living being to embrace, without 
deliberation or reflection, the means of self-preservation, 
and to perform, on particular occasions, such other 
actions as are required by its economy, without having 
any perception for what end or purpose it acts, or any 
idea of the utility and advantage of its.own operations. 
Climbing plants, they state, afford a curious instance 
of this instinctive economy, Some of these having 
very slender stems cannot, like most other plants, 
grow of themselves in a perpendicular direction ; 
but in order to compensate for this incapacity, 
Nature has given them the power of moving or 
twining their branches and tendrils in different ways, 
until they generally meet with a tree or some other 
body on which to climb or attach themselves ; and when 
a tendril has laid hold of a. support, it coils up and 
draws the stem after it, Knight, on the other hand, 
while treating “On the Causes which influence the 
direction of the Growth of Roots,” says, “In all the 
preeeding arrangements the wisdom of Nature, and the 
admirable simplicity of the means it employs, are con- 
spicuously displayed, but I am wholly unable to trace 
the existence of anything like sensation or intellect in 
plants, and I:therefore venture to conclude that their 
roots are influenced by the immediate operation and 
contact of surrounding bodies, and not by any degrees 
of sensation and passion analogous to those of animal 
life ; and I'reject the latter hypothesis, not’only because 
it is founded upon assumption which cannot be granted, 
but, because it, is. insufficient to explain the preceding 
phenomena, unless seedling plants be admitted to pos- 
sess more extensive intellectual powers than are given 
to the offspring of the most acute animal. A young 
wild duck or partridge, when it first sees the insect upon 
which Nature intends it to feed, instinctively pursues 
and catches it, but Nature has given to the young bird 
an appropriate. organisation. The plant, on the con- 
trary, if it\ could feel and perceive the object of its 
wants, and will the possession of them, has still to con- 
trive and form the organ by which these are to be 
approached. The writers: who have contended for the 
existence of sensation in plants, appear to have been 
sensible of the preceding and other obstacles, and have 
all betrayed the weakness of their hypothesis in addue- 
ing a few facts only that are favourable to it, and waving 
wholly the investigation of others.” Has anything new 
appeared on this subject since Knight wrote the remarks 
that Ihave: just quoted? €. Mackenzie, West Plean, 
Stirling. 

The Polyanthus.—This is a very charming winter 
flower, and particularly in. places where there is little 
or no glass. If such plants as are showing bloom 
are taken, up now ont, of the borders and potted, they 
will soon make a, very pretty display, by being simply 
protected, either in a frame, cold house, or in the 
window of the dwelling-house, giving them all the air 
and light possible. Under this treatment, they will 
present a delightful realisation of {the coming spring, 


very little care. From the circumstance of this season 
having been so mild, there are plenty of plants suitable 
for immediate potting ; but to have these in all seasons, 
seedlings should be raised immediately the seed becomes 
ripe, and the plants, therefore, will mostly show flower 
the autumn succeeding. Wissingham. 

Superphosphate of Lime.—Having a packet of super- 
phosphate of lime, Iam disposed to use it on Geraniums 
and other flowers in my conservatory ; ut, not know- 
ing its effects, I should feel obliged by your informing me 
—Is it a good manure ? what would be its effects ? how 
to use it ? and if the addition of sulphate of ammonia 
would improve its properties. as a manure, with the 
relative proportion to be mixed with thesuperphosphate ? 
An Admirer of Fine Flowers. [Perhaps some corre- 
spondent who has used the superphosphate in the 
manner described would favour the writer with his 
experience. ] 


Kebiews, 

Gardiner’s Twenly Lessons on British Mosses, second 
series (Longmans), is one of the nicest little books for 
young people beginning to study botany. It contains 
just as much science as renders it useful, without a 
word to make it tedious. It furnishes beautifully dried 
specimens of a good many Mosses, and thus becomes a 
much better aid to the learner than plates of any kind, 
however well executed, possibly can be. The fault of 
the book is its supersaturation with poetical extracts, 
having no obvious relation to the matters with which 
they are connected. We observe that Mr. Gardiner 
undertakes to name collections of plants, for a small 
fee, and that he also prepares volumes of dried Ferns, 
Grasses, Mosses, Seaweeds, &c. 


Tyso on the Anemone (Jackson and Walford). Who 
should teach the cultivation of plants like those who 
cultivate them best? Mr. T'yso’s fame as a grower is 
known to everybody ; let everybody therefore read his 
little pamphlet, of which the following is a sample : 

“Soil.—The soil should be a friable loam, in which 
gritty particles abound. Decayed turves form an excel- 
lent basis for compost. The manure to be added should 
be vegetable, in preference to animal, and be incor- 
porated with the soil, rather than deposited in a layer 
below the tubers, 

“ Time of Planting.—There are two seasons for 
planting, viz., the middle of October, and the end of 
January. The early vegetation of such roots as are 
lefé in the ground, would intimate that’ the former is 
the most natural season; and undoubtedly October 
planted tubers make stronger plants, throw up more 
flower buds, flower earlier, and when the season is 
favourable, mature finer blossoms than those that are 
planted in spring. The main drawback is, that the 
blossoms expand before frosts have ceased, and hence 
a larger amount of care and protection is requisite. A 
bed planted the first week in October, 1849, was in 
beautiful bloom the 12th of May, 1850 ; and onithe 16th 
of that month, the thermometer only a few yards dis- 
tant, registered 25°, which would have ruined the blos- 
soms had they not been sheltered. 

“ Planting, &c.—Make a bed of your prepared.com- 
post in a sheltered spot in the garden, where the 
subsoil is pretty well drained. Three feet four inches 
will be found a convenient width, and at least 15 inches 
in depth. Protect it from heavy rains, so that it be 
tolerably dry when required for planting. Rake the 
surface level, and mark the bed in. cross rows. Plant 
five roots in a row, which will allow six or seven inches 
apart. As the tubers are yaried in form and size, the 
hand or a trowel should be used to make the holes, two 
inches deep, and large enough to admit the root to rest 
evenly on the soil ; avoiding much pressure, as the limbs 
of the tubers are often slenderly attached to the crown, 
and are easily broken off. 

‘Anemone tubers are formed of irregular fleshy 
bunches, having a number of small protuberances called 
crowns ; these crowns are distinguishable as tufted 
apices, or obtuse points, often a shade darker in colour 
than the surrounding skin. They are frequently found 
in clusters, near the centre, and sometimes.singly at 
the extremities of the projecting limbs. They are easily 
recognised by the practised eye, but as amateurs: have 
frequently been known to plant them upside down, some 
attention to this matter is needful. The base or lower 
part of the tuber is known by the remaining fragments 
of the fibrous roots of the former year, unless indeed 
they have been very carefully cleaned away. The 
direction to plant the right side wpwards seems very 
trite, but is not in this case altogether superfluous.” 


Miscellaneous. 

On the Resuscitation of Frozen Fish. By Prof. 
O. P. Hubbard.—For a number of years, during my 
residence in New Hampshire, I have received from 
numerous sources, the statement that fish taken in the 
cold of winter from our ponds and thrown out upon the 
ice and freezing quite hard, have been restored to their 
usual activity when thrown again into cold water. That 
they would ever have moved again if left alone is 
ineredible ; and how far and for what time a, fish may 
be frozen and yet be restored is. not, shown, by experi- 
ment, I have good reasons, from the character of my 
informers, for believing that the facts are as stated, 
though. when. repeated they are hardly eredible to 
others; and I am much gratified in obtaining for 


during these next two months, /and they will require : publication the following authentic account of a, satis- 


factory instance. “Some time in the winter of 1838 or 
1839—living near.a stream abounding with fish, which 
emptied into a.pond near by—I was.in the habit, daily, 
of catching them (as they passed down stream), by means 
of an eel-pot. This was so constructed as to receive 
and retain them without injury, if taken out soon, and 
on one occasion, the pot having remained longer than 
usual, so many were caught as nearly to fill the pot, and 
numbers perished from pressure or wantof air. It was 
the custom to examine the pot inthe morning. Onone 
occasion, a severe cold morning, in January I think, I 
took up the pot and found a considerable number were 
taken. These I emptied upon the snow, which was 
deep and so erusted with ice as nearly or, quite to bear 
me up. I then replaced the eel-pot in its proper bed 
for another draught, which took me about 20 minutes, 
and then gathered up my fish, exposed on the snow, into 
a pail or basket, and found them frozen as stiff as 
icicles. I carried them home to the shop, where they 
remained frozen, according to my recollection, for the 
space of an hour anda half longer, and so stiff and 
inflexible that they could not be bent without cracking, 
as did some of their tails and fins in pulling them apart 
when they were congealed together. I then put them 
into a.tub of water drawn from the well, to thaw them 
for dressing, and I think added a small quantity of 
warm water that stood upon the stove, but am not 
certain. whether it was before or after scaling them, 
After some little time, how long I cannot now say, I 
examined them to see if they were thawed sufficiently 
for dressing, and to my surprise, I found some of them 
as lively as. when sporting in their native brooks. I 
called.on others to view them, who had seen them while 
they were frozen. To them also it, appeared almost 
incredible, but we were constrained to believe our own 
eyes and senses, I think those fish were perch that 
came to life after (I cannot say death, but) freezing. 
In the spring, I remark, we set the eel-pot with its 
mouth down stream, as then the fish are running from 
the pond up stream.”’—Silliman’s American Journal 
for July 1850, Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. 

Rockwork.—Persons who have a faney for a rock or 
Fern garden, will do well to keep it somewhere in the 
back-ground, and not in sight from the windows of the 
house or the principal parts of the lawn. It may be 
made very interesting if thus secluded, and he ap- 
proached from the main walk of the garden, through;a 
rustic arch, mantled with climbers, or by a kind of 
narrow winding passage, canopied and darkened with 
evergreens. Masses of rockery may even be placed 
fronting the chief line of walk, at some distance from 
the house, where a good dense screen of planting can 
be interposed between them and the lawn. Or they 
can. be employed as a sort of rustic basement toa 
building, To grow Ferns. upon them, the shade of 
trees, or some other objects, will be indispensable; 
but. many rock plants prefer an open sunny situa- 
ation, so that rockeries should not be.entirely shaded. 
If accompanied with a small pool of water, haying 
a broken rocky margin, a few of the smaller aqua- 
ties may be grown, and gold fish can be cherished. 
The moisture exhaled from such a piece of water would 
be very beneficial tommany rock plants; and the jutting 
pieces of stone, or overhanging shrubs, would afford 
shelter, and privacy, and shade, to the fish, Rockeries 
should be formed as muchas possible of natural mate- 
rials. All the products of art, such as fused. bricks, 
scorize, and the far more vulgar constituents with which 
such ornaments.are often constructed about towns, are 
nearly if not quite incompatible with any amount of 
rusticity. And this last should be the distinguishing 
element of all rockeries. As in the material employed, 
so also in the mode of construction followed, rockeries 
should be conspicuous for a natural character. No 
appearance of art, and no approach to the regularity or 
smoothness proper to works of art, will be at.all in place 
here. On the contrary, the surface of the whole cannot 
be too irregular, or too variedly indented or prominent. 
An additional projection must be given to some of the 
parts by moderate-sized: bushes, or short-stemmed 
weeping trees. Evergreen shrubs or low trees will be 
particularly useful. Provision will therefore have to be 
made, in the placing of the stones, for planting a few 
shrubs, and a.greater number of herbacous rock plants 
in their interstices, which should be left broader or 
smaller according to the size of the plant that may be 
required in them. No rockery will ever be interesting 
unless. well.supplied with all such fittings. For ordi- 
nary, practice, the materials. of which a rockery, how- 
ever small, is formed, should lie on their broadest or 
flat sides, and not be set on edge, much less be placed 
with their points upwards. Little deviations may occa- 
sionally be allowed, for variety ; but the mass will have 
more appearance of solidity and strength, and be more 
accordant with Nature’s teachings, if each piece be laid 


flat, with the outer edge shading a little downwards 
rather than upwards. A rock garden may, if its size 
demands it, be traversed or made more generally acces- 
sible by very narrow walks, just capable of admitting 
one person. These need not be of any uniform 
width, and should have no regular. margin. They 
may be made of some quiet-coloured material, and 
not covered with dressed gravel. Any. great eleva- 
tion should never be sought in small rockeries, This 
would both be inconsistent with their breadth, and. 
would render them too prominent and artificial. 
They should not be carried higher than the point 


lat which they can be well supported and backed 


with a broad mags of earth and vegetation. Additional 
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height may sometimes be given, if desired, by exca- 
yvating into a hollow the base from which they spring. 
An old quarry will supply the foundation of an excellent 
rockery, in which considerable height, relatively to the 
bottom, may be attained, and much of boldness. It 
should be seen, however, that in working it, masses of 
rock be merely wrenched or blasted off, in the most 
irregular manner, and no sawing or cutting to an even 
face be anywhere permitted. Extreme ruggedness of 
surface is what would be most characteristic in such a 
situation, Shrubs with trailing habits, evergreens, and 
a few of the less delicately branched weeping kinds, and 
those which assume a wild, and ragged, and picturesque 
character, are most congenial to rockeries. The first 
class, especially, includiug the Ivy, the Savin, Coto- 
neaster microphylla, Berberis empetrifolia, Periwinkles, 
common Heaths, &c., always seem in place and at home. 
And the more decided climbers, such as Clematis, the 
Hop plant, Wistaria sinensis, some of the better sorts 
of Bramble, the Ayrshire Roses, and several others, 
would, if suffered to seramble over ther bolder parts of 
rockeries, and duly pruned and regulated so as not to 
smother things of more value, be most important and 
engaging accessories. Grass never harmonises well 
with rocks, if brought into immediate contact with 
them. They demand the adjunct of a rougher and less 
polished vegetation, such as attends them in a state of 
nature. Common moor Heath, Whortleberry, &c., cut 
into sods, and laid with a broken line along the margin 
of rocks, and interspersed, in parts, with the dwarfest 
trailing evergreens, will give a beautiful rustic finish, 
and may be particularly valuable in connecting the 
rocks with any dressed Grass beyond. Everything 
like a perceptible or continued line (much more a 
curved line) must be distinctly avoided in the appro- 
priation of suck materials. They should join the Grass 
in the most jagged and inartificial manner. Rockeries 
can be made to answer one or two simple purposes, 
which will impart meaning and spirit to them, and pre- 
vent them from becoming the expressionless and point- 
less things which they usually are. Where there are 
raised banks between one part of a garden and another, 
rocks can be employed to face the more private side 
of them, and will contribute to their solidity, at the same 
time that they increase their propriety and interest. 
If, again, a walk be cut through a bank, rocks may be 
used to hold up the sides of the opening, when steep. 
Or where a walk travels along a narrow hollow between 
two banks, the slopes of the banks can be partially 
covered with masses of rock. In both these last cases, 
a miniature and imperfect imitation of a small defile 
will be produced, and may be made very consistent and 
natural. The plan will be particularly serviceable 
where the hollow has to be made as narrow as possible, 
and the banks have, consequently, to be kept pretty 
upright. At any rate, such an arrangement will be 
infinitely preferable to having mere heaps of stones, 
thrown together without any apparent object beyond 
the simple creation of the mass. Kemp, on Small 
Gardens. 

New Artichokes—Some years ago M. Cochet, of 
Suines, in the department of the Seine and Marne, 
wishing to renew his stock of Artichokes, bought some 
seeds in Paris, which he sowed. The first two years he 
merely picked out of what he raised those plants which 
seemed to him to be the most remarkable, and these he 
propagated by their eyes. Last year he obtained some 
splendid Artichokes, one of them being much larger than 
that hereafter distinguished by No. 4. On the 23d of 
June last, I saw these plants at M. Cochet’s establish- 
ment, where I also had the opportunity of tasting them; 
and I may truly say that I never before saw any Arti- 
chokes with so thick a bottom, and so much flesh at 
the base of their scales. I obtained from M. Cochet 
five varieties of his Artichokes, and of these I sent to 
the Societé d’Horticulture two specimens, one of which 
I consider very fine, and the other nothing extra- 
ordinary. The following account of these two plants 
may perhaps be interesting to your readers, No. 4 
measured three quarters of a yard round, and weighed 
more than 2 lbs. ‘The first three or four rows of scales 
were pretty open; the scales themselves very large, 
thick, pointed, mucronate,or slightly spiny; some of them 
had on their outside and near their base a violet tinge. 
The interior scales were more and more violet coloured, 
pointed, and spiny at their apex. No. 2 measured a 
little more than half a yard in circumference, and 
weighed more than a pound. Its external scales much 
less open and much closer to each other, gave this 
Artichoke a conical appearance ; in other respects it 
resembled the first, and like it terminated in spines at 
its centre. Of the other varieties No.3 measured nearly 
three quarters of a yard round, and weighed a little 
more than a pound. Its scales were not, even in the 
centre, very spiny. It was not very unlike the common 
Artichoke. No, 1 resembled No. 4, but the first four 
or five rows of scales were more open, and the scales 
themselves less obtuse and less sloping at the top. It 
measured more than three quarters of a yard in circum- 
ference, and weighed exactly 2 lbs. No, 5 was a small 
head, with scales almost imbricate, violet and spiny only 
near the centre. It weighed less than half a pound, 
and was decidedly inferior to the preceding. It may be 
as well to state that these plants do not grow so high as 
the Laon Artichokes, their average height being about 
three quarters of a yard. Jacques, formerly chief 
gardener at Neuilly. 

Iron and Glass Buildings.—Permit me to suggest 
that an exhibition of designs for ferrivitreous edifices 
(to coin a word) in the Exhibition of 1851 would be ap- 


propriate. There can, I think, be little difference of 
opinion as to the effect the great exhibition will have 
in giving impetus to the construction of buildings of a 
like character. I think it probable that Russia, at least, 
will desire to possess something like, if not more ex- 
tensive than, our glass building. The Emperor intends 
to visit it (it is said) in person, It is not beyond the 
compass of possibility that a structure of glass and iron 
will one day exhibit to the beholder the Flora of the 
universe, as the great glass case will the works of art 
of the whole world. Perhaps, too, it will share, on the 
opposite side of the river, the attention, the admiration, 
and the wonder of the visitor to the new Houses of 
Parliament. Raised on lofty arches, and towering 
higher than any glass-iron edifice yet constructed, such 
a building might be appropriately reared in the locality 
named, Be this as it may, I am desirous to impress 
the builder, and English architects in glass and iron 
with the “ great fact,’’ that there is wide scope for the 
display of artistic taste, skill, and genius, in this new 
kind of edification. Builder. 


«Calendar of Operations, 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT, 

Ir our advice, given in, February, with regard to 
striking a few cuttings of the charming little Otaheite 
Orange-trees, was attended to, the plants will now be 
set with buds, and perhaps a fruit or two may have 
set upon them during the season. Their flowering 
should be assisted by placing them in a very slight 
heat, as, by so doing, they will be very useful about 
Christmas for drawing-room decoration. A collection 
of dwarf Oranges in small {pots is very ornamental at 
all times, but these are doubtless valuable at this 
season, when flowers are scarce. Ardisia crenulata 
and A. acuminata, are very much prized by us for 
the beauty of their berries. When there are many 
ornamental vases in the dwelling-rooms, to be filled 
with plants, things so easily grown make a very pretty 
variety, and help well to make out the required 
number. Draczena terminalis is another useful plant 
for rooms, or for a warm conservatory, as its fine 
purpled crimson leaves are always admired ; and by 
candlelight they are very beautiful. We also find 
that handsome specimens of tropical Ferns are greatly 
appreciated when placed in suitable vases. These are 
easily grown in the more shady parts of the plant- 
houses, where few other things would succeed ; and 
they are really worth the small amount of attention 
they require. 

FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries.—It will be a trying task just now to 
manage these structures with no other heating material 
than fermenting litter. Every favourable opportunity 
should be taken to turn the linings, and add to them if 
required. Let them at least be protected by some kind 
of covering from the rain and snow ; and if possible let 
them be entirely inclosed, that they may of themselves 
supply a sufficient amount of heat to do away with the 
necessity of keeping the pits covered during any portion 
of these very short days. Young Pines are frequently 
much drawn during winter, and the mischief is not 
noticed until they are taken out in the spring to be re- 
potted or planted; and then it is that the gardener 
repents not having given more air, and more light, by 
keeping the glass clean. We have felt this ourselves, 
and no doubt others have done the same. If the 
bottom-heat is 80°, the top may be as low as 55° with- 
out the plants suffering ; and particular care should be 
taken that no injury occurs from excessive dampness at 
the root from any cause. We seldom see plants suffer- 
ing from being too dry during winter, unless the roots 
are too near a flue. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 

The flowering of all the choicer kinds of Roses being 
now over, it will be well to place some light warm 
material, such as half decayed leaves, or sphagnum 
where plentiful, round their stems. Besides this, we 
stick in among the Tea Roses some short Yew branches 
to check the cold cutting winds, which do more harm 
in the early spring than even very severe frosts. The 
pruning and tying of creepers upon walls and trellises 
should be proceeded with. Take advantage of frosty 
weather, when the walks are hard, to convey fresh soil 
to the flower-beds; or for doing any kind of work in 
the flower garden and shrubbery which would damage 
the walks when not in a frozen state. In extensive 
gardens there is generally much heavy wheeling to do 
every winter, and no time is more favourable than 
during sharp frost. All plants of which any doubts are 
entertained as to their perfect hardiness, should have 
some kind of protection afforded them ; but in doing 
this, care should be taken not to go into the opposite 
extreme. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

If it be intended to graft any more young Apples or 
Pears, the scicns should be gathered before the trees 
are pruned, and laid into the moist soil behind a north 
wall till they are required. They should of course be 
selected from the varieties which are found useful and 
best suited to the local peculiarities of soil or climate. 
Above all things, let the scions be taken from trees 
which are perfectly free from disease, and are not in- 
fested with the American blight or other similar pests, 
which are liable to be thus communicated to the young 
trees. Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants should 
also be planted in nursery rows. Before the cuttings 
are inserted, all the embryo buds should be carefully 
picked away from the part which is to be placed in the 
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ground, Proceed actively with the retraining of the 
fruit trees against the walls; and as soon as any portion 
is completed, let the covering be immediately applied ; 
for it is not less necessary for the purposes of shade 
during the next two months, than it will be afterwards 
as a shelter. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

After the frosts we have lately had, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to go over all beds where Pinks, Pan- 
sies, or Carnations have been recently planted. If 
they have not had time to establish themselves, most 
likely they will be loosened by the action of the frost ; 
and if neglected till severe weather again takes place, 
they undoubtedly will be seriously injured. We prefer 
placing a small quantity of any soil round each plant, 
previous to fastening them again, Seedling Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses also should be carefully looked to in 
this particular ;: strong two years’ seedlings of the 
former will often flower at this time of the year. On 
the expansion of the first pip, if they have no preten- 
sions to beauty, or excellency of any kind, they may be 
pulled up; but if there is any sign or chance of amend- 
ment (as appearances are deceitful at this time of the 
year), pull the buds off, in order to give the plant a 
chance of strengthening itself, and producing a better 
truss the ensuing season, 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Dec. 12, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TemMreeaTuas. 
BanomzErex. 


1 foot|2 feet 


Max. deep. | deep. 


30.377 
30.328 
30.346 
30.319 
30.240 


Min. 


30,345 
30.323 
30.322 
30,293 
30.146 
30.014 | 29.926 
29.944 | 29.932 


“30.224 | 30.183 


wo oussro | Moon’sAge. 


43.3 | 30.4 | 36.8 | 41.9 | 43.4 


6—Foggy; fine; slight fog; toggy. 
7—Foggy ; fine; dense fog. 
8—Foggy throughont; dense fog at night; frosty. 
9—Foggy, with slight frost; cold, with dense fog at noon; not 80 
cold, with less fog at night. 
10—Foggy throughout. 
11—Foggy ; overcast ; drizzly. 
12—Foggy with rain; cloudy and fine, 
Mean temperature of the week 4 deg. below the average. 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Dec. 14, 1850. 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on th 
1827 and 1832—therm. 57 deg.; and the lowest on the loth, 1846—th 
13 deg. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Booxs: @ H, ‘‘ James’s Gardening,” 
Canponic AcID: CAAL, Plants will bear 5 per cent. of 
this air, in addition to what is natural; but they then 
require exposure to very bright light. Probably 1 or 2 per 


cent. is as much as it is safe to use, There is little more 
carbonic acid in a well ventilated sitting-room, with a 
chimney to it, than in the open air. Joyce’s stove may be 
used in agreenhouse : but its action isso feeble that you will 
derive little benefit from it. As for carbonic acid, it evolves 
it in large quantities, as you may easily see if you hold a 
piece of lighted paper at the mouth of the chimney; the 
flame is.immediately extinguished if there is much com- 
bustion ; and without much combustion there can be little 
heat. 

ConireRs: A Z. Araucarias and Deodars seem indifferent to 
soil. We see them growing well in thin heathy soil on a 
burning gravel, and in the deep heavy London clay. The 
will probably be found to prefer a somewhat sandy soil. 
Give them no manure ; but as much rotten leaf-mouldas you 
like. 

Fruit-room: J A. 40° is ample. 

Insects: George. The leaves sent are covered “with Oak 
spangles, some account of which will be found in our former 
volumes. 

Lucutta. Inquirer. Give it a little more heat, and it will flower 
with you. It blossoms beautifully, planted out in the bed of 
a conservatory ; but, when in a pot, it likes a little more 
warmth than that of an ordinary greenhouse.f 

Names or Fruits: WS. The Chaumontel is in some cases ripe 
at this time ; but the Jargonelle never keeps till now, Of the 
varieties you sent, the two not named were unknown.||—W S. 
1, Scarlet Pearmain ; 2, 3, Dutch Mignonne; 8, King of the 
Pippins ; 9, Reinette du Canada; 10, Scarlet Nonpareil ; 
j1, Easter Pippin or French Crab; 11, Rhode Island Green- 
ing. ||-7 B Warren. Napoléon.||—-W P, St. Helen’s. Minchall 
Crab. || 

Names oF PLants: RH, Hall, It is Geissomeria longiflora.— 
Erzerowm. 84, Hyoscyamus niger ; 85, Hyosc. pinnatifidus.— 
DS. It is Victoria Regia.j—Inquirer. Cacalia pinnata.t— 
‘A Well Wisher. Celandine is Chelidonium majus; in Lind- 
ley’s ‘‘ Medical and @conomical Botany” it is described as 
being ‘strong smelling, acrid, narcotic, emetic, poisonous. 
The juice used against warts and opacities of the cornea,” — 
W Parr. Is it different from Miltonia Russelliana ? 

Prunina Fruit TREES: C MS. We believe there is no better 
book on the practice than the late Mr, Lindley’s “* Guide to 
the Orchard,” &c. As to the theory of the matter, you will 
do well to consult D’ALBBET Cours théorique et pratique de la 
taille des Arbres Fruitiers, edit, 6, 1846. 3 

Srrawsernies: J H. Cuthill’s Black Prince is the earliest; if 
you want large fruit, then plant Keens’ Seedling.t 

TREES: Greenhorn, Hardy trees will bear to have their roots 
frozen. 

Misc, A Subscriber’s suggestion will be taken into considera~ 
tion, but we fear it is not practicable.—Dynvio. In order to 
have Grapes ripe in June, commence forcing about the 
middle of this month. Figs may be struck from cuttings, in 
heat, in January. || 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 
CHinesE Paimoias: Cymro. Being unprotected in any way, 
your blooms were quite spoiled in coming through the posh® 
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BY HER ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


ce — 

PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 

* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from 1s, 3d. to ls. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity ; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d, to 9d, per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


(THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Epwarp PorseEr, Secretary. 


\/[ ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
oe factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford urese H 
£11 0 


Clover Manure, perton... ..  .«.  . 0 
Turnip Manure, do. Mo  uaarl)  er T-O 0 
Superphosphate of Lime . .., asain eg On O 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 5 00 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent, of 

Ammonia, 91, 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s, per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


FURZE MACHINE. 

(COTTAM anD HALLEN have now brought to per- 

fection FIRCHILD’S PATENT FURZE CUTTER AND 
BRUISER, for the preparing of Furze for Feeding Horses and 
Cattle. The Machine may be worked by horse-power, and will 
cut and bruise at the rate of 20 bushels per hour with one 
horse, a man, and boy ; with two horses, 40 bushels per hour ; 
if 4 steam-engine, in proportion to the power applied, The 
Machine is now on view at Corram and HA.uen’s, No. 2, 
Winsley-street, Oxford-street, where every other description of 
Agricultural Machinery may be seen, 


RITFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE ILN- 
STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap- 
proved methods of making Artificial Manures are given by 
J. C, Nespir, F.C.S., F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
School, 38, Kennington-lane, London, 
Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, &c., performed as 
nsual, on moderate terms. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS are in- 

formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO. have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS ; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
coming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
carties known to the firm at either of the above-named places, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wepnespar, Dec. 18—Agricultural Society of England. 
THUBSDAY, _ 19—Agricultural Imp. Society of Irejand. 
THUgsDayY, _ 26—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland, 


A tance portion of our space is this day occupied 
with reports of the great Cartue Snows of the past 
week ; and, having obtained measurements of all the 
cattle exhibited at each, from which some useful 
inferences may be drawn, we shall devote our lead- 
ing column to a similar purpose. It is not so much 
the relative merits of the Smithfield and Midland 
Counties’ clubs—though that is no doubt a point of 
some interest—as the relative merits of the different 
breeds of cattle, which each has exhibited, that we 
wish to bring out. The prize lists, in some measure, 
indicate this point, more especially in the case of 
the Smithfield club, where all breeds compete with 
one another, the classes being according to age ; not 
so much in the case of the Birmingham show, where 
all ages compete with one another, the Classes being 
according to breed. We retain the opinion ex- 
pressed on a previous occasion that the former is the 
more useful method of classification for a show of 
fat stock, and that the positive unfairness to an 


exhibitor of pitting his three years old ox against 
animals of the same breed four and five years 
of age, is at least as unfortunate a result of 
the one mode of arrangement, as the chance 
of unfairness which he incurs under the other, by 
the partialities or prejudices of the judges, when his 
animal is pitted against others of the same age, but 
of different breeds. On this point, however, we 
nged not now insist ; it is, perhaps, well that each 
Association should, for individuality’s sake, retain its 
peculiar mode of classification, so that exhibitors 
may choose which kind of risk they shall ineur. 
Certainly, the result of this year’s shows has not in 
any degree determined the relative popularity of the 
two, for both Societies have prospered far beyond the 
experience of former years. 

The prizes of the Smithfield Club were awarded 
as follows :—Three first prizes, besides medals; five 
second prizes ; two third prizes, and the gold medal 
for the best cow in the yard, were won by the short- 
horns: two first prizes, besides medals; one second, 
and one third prize, with the gold medal for the best 
ox in the yard, were received by the Herefords; two, 
first, and one second prizes were awarded to the 
Devons ; and one first prize was gained by one of 
the Scotch breeds. In all, it appears that 1602., 
besides medals, were awarded to short-horns ; 651. 
to Herefords, 507. to Devon, and 10/. to one of the 
Scotch breeds; but, then, excluding extra stock, 
75 short-horns were shown, and only 26 Here- 
fords, and 29 Devons. The prizes awarded would, 
therefore, average 2/. 2s. per head for the short-horns; 
2/. 8s. for the Herefords, and 1/. 15s. for the Devons 
—thus somewhat altering the order of merit in 
which the breeds might at first appear to have stood. 
The following table gives the dimensions and weight 
of the prize animals according to Carey’s cattle 
guage, which is understood to indicate weights 
below the truth in the case of very fat cattle. 


* DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF THE PRIZE ANIMALS.—*Gorp Mepats. 


SHort-Horns, HEREFORDS. DEVons. ScorcH. CRoss-BREEDS, 
Smithfield, | Birmingham.| Smithfield. | Birmingham.} Smithfield, Birmingham.| Smithfield. | Birmingham,| Smithfield. | Birmingham. 
Kinds oF Srock, $]g sig Sess Sia a ea fe, ee Me ee) ed goed ee era) a | 
Sle l/Sl/BlalSlelelelElelelE/alelblelSlSle)/8/2)e/2/2] 2/8) 2l2l2 
See SSIS SUSIE (SISSIES SISISISIE(SIEIElSI SES 8/Ele|/ei/E/5 
AISIFISISCGIEISISGIFISA/SIBISISIE/SISGIEISIGIEISlelelSlelelsiéle 
i... |_| |__| —_ |_| | —|— | | | ae Ea ae pee per 
Prize.|ft.in|ft.in| st, |ft.in|ft.in} st. |ft.in|ft.in| st. /ft.in|ft.in| st. |ft.in|ft.in| st. |ftin|ft.in] st. |ftin|fcin| st. {tt.in fr,in| st. |ft.in/ft.in} st. |ft.in|ft.in| st. 
Oxen, 4 to 5 years old teen, ah OLS 5 See Pace ficcetl| Meee iicsoll| Morel e-an ion GiGi@liTon om TID TIS Sees OF folic. | oe 9/7 3) 60 
Do. do. Pee ese csh2dt!) Ihe: DIS SMa hot) UC SG Iaeilicoyy ti cby lieea lider dll fratee [lesrou | Og L1G: Ol) 7Brb vcaritiwees:i|lcccch dl wovg| hoes se |edecif! Balle hee Ol a8lisH 
Do. do. aap) oo, SO eo) ceoll i ccan)|t saul |itaee tf con 1: 1018, 10) 93 : 
Oxen, 3 to 4 years old se ee ee ISG [5 6/8 9/101 [5 4/8 4) 89) 0] |. wee | . |£ 10/7 4) 62 
Do. do. See ers de Oe 9S TOOT || st tite Niece 5 27 6) 70 
Do. do, EO fr «. 3d |5 O18 8] 90 
Oxen, 2 to 3 years old Be an Rony RE) - 5* 6/8 9/101 
Do. do. ae ake «. 2d {5 918 9/105 satis. |O* 318 (6 95 
Do. do. ae cra -. od |5 4/8 4] 89 200 - |4 11/7 10) 72 
Oxen, any age, under 90 stone... Cory ol el 3. ia er ea ae 5 8/8 6] 98 
Do. do. do, a0 «. 2d |5 O]8 4] 83 
Oxen, any age, under 80stone ... ... Ist | ...]...]...1..4 0.0]. 5 6/8 5] 94 
Do. do. do. RMT [eter fiioder Itens, lesa Ihicce 5 3/7 7| 72 lt 
Scotch Oxen cast are cod cog LES. af} ceo facerl crcl eceet| | ceo |S etn eeeaa utd ieeceall (eee feo ol ee onl ieee | bail asc! ler aaa ome Oo RA a Ma r 
Cows over 5 years old “sl eee 0s ABE /6* 0/8 4/100 [5 5/8 3) 88]... } ... |... (5 31810) 98]... J .. | (5 O17 3163]... 1 01... . |2 018 1) 78 
Do. do, co Onn CMT ORPCIOMAITZOR OL OS 2h Out colin Hh cou | oe (UPC Nak coaltbwes ll aes Mmensnillnven'ficere |. exe . i/o 3/7 11) 79 
Cows under 5 years old... SSBC CMOOR SRO uy ATMO el ceeyl can (5) LE STB) | ose | ccalf see [D. Ol@ 2) OU. || sevdlidea [Uecctl ace [icc Wicca coat || cael cs ale 8 es 
Do. _— doo. ws an ae 24/5 6/8 3} 90 [5 Ol7 7] 69 |. |e 77 4] 59 SIG 10) 88)) Soe hieraiinarol et ote | cool of aan] Pilg Pale alia 


There are one or two other points which this 
table teaches: thus, as regards the Birmingham 
show, it appears that in the case of short-horns, one 
of the younger oxen carried off the first prize in its 
class; in the Herefords the first was carried off 
by one of the older, and the second by one of the 
younger oxen; and in the Devons both the first and 
second: were won by animals of full age—thus 
keeping true to what is generally understood to 


be the order of the breeds as regards early attain- 
ment of maturity. We learn from it, too, that the 
classification of cattle according to weight which 
obtains in certain cases at Smithfield, cannot be 
well carried out—the first prizes in both those 
cases being carried off by animals which, ac~ 
cording to the measurements and the terms in 


on comparing it with the next tables, which give the 
average weights and dimensions of the different 
classes at each show,* we learn the effect of mere 
bulk and weight as compared with symmetry on the 
minds of the judges. Thus, as any one who will 
examine these tables may find for himself, it appears 
that at Smithfield one jirst prize, four second prizes, 

* The cattle of the Midland Counties’ Show had to be re- 


which the classes are described, would appear to 
have been disqualified for competition. And lastly, 


arranged according to the Smithfield mode, which was done 
from the particulars of age, &c., given in the Catalogue. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW—DECEMBER, 1850. 
I ty NOOO ew 


SHORT-HORNS, 
Kinps oF Stock, 


|. a 
No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight. 


ft.in, | ft, in. | stones, 

OXEN between4and5yearsold} 8| 510 8 9 107 

a » Sands Ps 12; 5 8 8 8 

5, 3 ands. ,, 15} 54] 80 82 

», any age,between80& 90et.) 3] 5 4 8 2 

» ” under 80 stone ...| 0 

of Scotch, Welsh, or Irish 
breeds ... <c <5) oar 

Cows over 5 years old .., ieee At be 8 

pp) UNGER (iy5 '* a. sel 20 0 89 


8 3 92 
8 3 


ANALYSIS OF 


HEREFORDS. DEvons. 


No.} Length.| Girth. |'Weight.|} No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight. 

ft. in, | ft. in. | stones, ft, in, | ft. in. | stones, 
5 5 8 8 10 106 2 5 6 8 9 101 
3 5 8 8 3 92 3 5 6 SE 86 
2 5 5 8 1 85 2 5 3 TRE 72 
9 5.6 8 3 90 8 5 2 710 76 
3 5 2 7 4 67 7 5 2 79 75 
Dalle SiiSil 48. a || 7] 5.5 | 7 81 
2 5 6 8 3 90 0 oan o 


ScorcuH. Cross BREEDS, 

No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight || No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight. 

ft. in. | ft. in. | stones, ft. in ft, in. | stores. 
0 ia On 2 6 0 9 4 116 
0 3/5 8 | 8 6 | 100 
0 Sti TL ESS Nie eC 66 
0 rer a5 PAD il 6 0 8 0 92 
1 5 2 7 0 61 2 5 3 8 0 80 
9 5 3 710 77 cf 
0 op ar, net 0 eco 
0 Tal eee Ole SML 82 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES CATTLE SHOW—DECEMBER, 1850. 


SHORT- HORNS, 
Kinps oF Stock, 


No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight, 
=. a ee 
ft,in, | ft.in. | stones, 
OxEN over 4 years old ... aes) Edifier 8 97 
», betweenBand4yearsold| 2 5 3 8 3 86 
” » 2and3 ce 3 5 0 710 74 
Cows over 5 years old ... Per tees 2) A er 8 4 88 
+ under 5 years old «| 15 5 2 711 78 


and two third prizes, were awarded to animals whose 
weight was below the average of their respective 
classes ; and in three different classes the first prize 
was awarded to animals of less weight than those 
which carried off the second; and it may, per- 
haps, interest some of our readers to examine these 
tables in search of further proof which they will 


HEREFORDS. DEVons. 
No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight.|| No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight. 
ft, in ft. in, | stones, ft. in. | ft. in, | stones, 
8 5.4 8 7 94 4 5 2 SL 81 
4 5 5 8 5 92 1 5 0 (a) 72 
4 411 T 7 68 0 si con oad 
8 5 0 8 0 7 1 5 0 PB 63 
8 411 7 6 67 2 410 7 0 57 


Scotcu. Cross BREEDs. 
No,| Length,| Girth. | Weight.|| No.| Length.| Girth. | Weight. 
ft. in, | ft, in, | stones, ft. in. | ft. in, | stones. 
6 5 0 7 0 59 4 5 4 8 3 87 
1 5 2 tbe & 70 2 5 1 1 OE 70 
0 5 5 1 TIT 70 
0 13 5 2 711 78 


readily find, and which any one who may have 
witnessed the exhibition itself, whether at Birming- 
ham or London, must at once have seen that mere 
size and weight is not regarded a property of any 
value in an enlightened judgment of the merits of 
our different breeds of cattle, 

There are. many other particulars which may be 


drawn from these tables; as, for instance, when 
numbers were shown sufficient to give trustworthy 
averages, the relative rapidity of growth in the dif- 
ferent breeds, the average increase of weight in the 
3d, 4th, and 5th years of the short-horned, Hereford, 
and Devon breeds respectively. And at p. 137 of 
our this year’s volume, an attempt will be found to 


reyes steerer 
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bring a similar set of figures to bear upon this point. 
And those who choose to subject the figures given 
in these tables to a similar analysis, will find that 
they will yield very similar results. The short- 
horns appear to attain an earlier maturity than 
the others; their growth is more rapid at an 
earlier stage, and less rapid at a later stage, than 
that of the Herefords or Devons ; but we refrain from 
pushing our criticism any farther at present. The 
tables will enable any one who may desire it, to do 
so for himself. 

The relative merits of the two exhibitions will 
also appear in these figures, as any one may see ; 
but we need not carry the examination into this 
particular. The old Metropolitan Society has, of 
course, far higher prestige on its side than the young 
Country Association, and its superiority for many 
years to come is to be expected. We think both 
Mr. Ginns, of the Smithfield Club, and Mr. Warren, 
of the Midland Counties Association, have ample 
claims on our thanks, and ample grounds for self- 
gratulation, in the success of their respective 
efforts. ‘ 


FEEDING ON OPEN BOARDED FLOORS, 
EXPERIENCE ought to make us all wise. In any case 
it is useful, so I communicate mine on the above sub- 
ject. In my last communication I said my arrange- 
ments as regards the boarding were— 


Wide. Thick. Opening. 


Inches. Inches, Inches, 


2 
14 
ly 


For bullock) occ) sect’ Sawee | eens 2 
For cheep and pigs ... oe ae 1t 
For small down lambs and pigs ... 3 1 

Those arrangements are still satisfactory, except for 
heavy bullocks; when they arrive at 700 to 1000 lbs. 
butcher’s weight, the boards are not thick or strong 
enough. They have occasionally broken one, without 
injury, however, to the animal. I also find that they 
wear the edges of the boards rounding ; 1 would, there- 
fore, recommend straight grained hard wood, 4 inches 
wide, 3 inches thick, the openings to be 17 eighths, or 
full 2 inches. My original boards still answer, but 
it is better to make all safe. Nothing seems to answer 
better as’ a bearer than 43 inch brick-work with a 
lentil, at intervals of about 5 feet. The pits under the 
bullocks should be at least 4 feet deep, otherwise they 
get full before you want the manure. The manure 
should never be allowed to stand level with the boards ; 
it softens and weakens them. If the bullocks are tied 
up, the manure will want levelling occasionally. Pig 
and sheep pits need not be more than 2 feet deep 5 
they will scarcely fill in six months. 

There is nothing offensive in the beef pudding, for if 
I do not use fixers, still there is no disagreeable smell, 
until you empty it. This is more than I can say for 
the pigs. Of course I recommend and use fixers. 

I have just got a tom of Irish peat charcoal kindly 
sent me by a friend of the cause ; no doubt it will be 
useful, if not too expensive. I am also trying Lawes’s 
dissolved coprolites. I have used gypsum with advan- 
tage, but am more particularly attached to common 
salt, which I have used extensively. We buy it in the 
neighbourhood at 30s. per ton. I believe it gives us in 
decomposition muriate of ammonia and carbonate of 
soda, both most valuable salts. It is certainly a great 
purifier. By the bye, I always give my.bullocks and 
other animals salt, about'2 oz. per diem; sheep and 
calves in proportion. It loosens their skins. 

I am perfectly satisfied that the open floor system 
answers. well, and! is a great boon to a heavy land 
farmer, who wishes to keep much stock and not have to 
buy straw. There is an immense economy in labour ; 
the animals are always clean without any sweeping of 
the floors, and they are very healthy. I really think I 
shall soon convert even my friend the Rev. G. Wilkins. 
It is such a compost to take out—a nice lot of pudding 
without the intervention of a dunghill or second carting, 
and apply it forthwith to the growth of plants ; they are 
all truly grateful for it. I have at present on boards : 

200 pigs—one man at 9s, per'week attends to them. 

30 bullocks—one lad at 3s. 6d. per week attends to them. 

10 cows Weg lad at 3s. per week attends to them, and par- 

150 sheep tially by bailiff. 

60 calyes—one boy at 4s. per week. 


Another lad at 3s, 6d. cuts Turnips half the day, and grooms 
the bullocks and cows every morning. 


It is quite clear that if these animals were to be 
littered with straw, much more labour would be re- 
quired, and more manure to move, 

Slated roofs do not answer, unless boarded under the 
rafters. Mine are so done. Slates conduct heat to the 
animals in summer, and from them in winter. 

Animals on boarded floors, during winter, require to 
be kept warm. I pack them rather close ; if Herefords 
two in a box, 9 feet by 8. I mean clear of the feeding 
trough and passage. Smaller polled Scots three in a 
box; in fact, about 30 to 40 superficial feet to each 
bullock ; 8 to 10 feet for sheep and pigs. Beware and 
have good supports for fat hogs. A score of them ina 
corner are no light weight. Taking the balance of 
advantage, I give my vote to open-boarded floors. 
Some of my cows have calved on them, and done well. 
Still Iam not advocating them for breeding animals. 
Young pigs soon fat on them ; they cannot run about. 
Heavy pigs get capped hocks occasionally, Perhaps I 
may revert to the subject when time permits. My 
Straw is now set free fur cooking, mixed with meal or 


ground cake into a pudding, and given, as Mr. 


| these safely detained. © 


M‘Culloch does, to bullocks, &c., eating Turnips. J. J. 
Mechi, Nov. 16. 
Home Correspondence: 

Inclination of Drains.—A late correspondent of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle inquires what is the smallest 
declivity admissible? Iam enabled to tell him that I 
succeeded in the perfect drainage, 7 years ago, of a 
9 acre field of extremely flat clay-land, with a declivity 
of § of/an inch to each 4 yards (or length of the parallel 
level role). It was, of course, conducted with the 
greatest care and accuracy, and the constantiapplication 
of the levels, The levels of the surface were first taken, 
The depths of the main row below the surface of the 
ground, at each 40 yards, were caleulated to test the 
accuracy of the execution. A bit of wood % inch thick 
being nailed on the edge of the “ long rule” at the lower 
end, the spirit level, laid on the “rule” in the bottom 
of the drain as each stretch was cleared out, indicated 
at once the accuracy of the incline. That of the small 
drains, 18 feet apart, was executed at the same rate 
and in the same manner, and the drainage, as I have 
said, is perfect, The material was horse-shoe tile on 
soles, covered with 4 inches of small broken stones 
blinded with a slight covering of fallen Oak leaves, over 
which 4 inches of the stiffest of the soil was shovelled 
in, levelled, broken fine, and trodden by the man work- 
ing forwards. These operations being done quickly and 
consecutively, the remainder of the earth was at leisure 
returned in successive layers of 8 or 10 inches slightly 
trodden. J. S. H. 

Liquid Manure.—Your remarks in a recent Gazette, 
in reference to the’ prevailing epidemic of liquid 
manure, anticipated similar observations which we had 
contemplated offering to the notice of your readers 
from week to week. The notions promulgated on this 
subject, and the enormous expense incurred in some 
instances within our knowledge, are almost as mis- 
chievous as the waste in which they originated. It 
does not follow, from some careless farmers having 
allowed the fluid from their yards to poison their ponds, 
or run to waste in ditches, that it is either necessary or 
profitable to form conduits to expensive tanks, and to 
convey them by expensive means to the fields. In the 
course of a journey some months ago a huge brick 
tower, apparently about 60 feet high, arrested our 
attention ; and.on inquiry we found it was a portion of 
farm buildings on which a great outlay was going on. 
We could not conceive to what agricultural purposes 
such a structure could be applicable, and accordingly 
went to gratify our curiosity. We found abundance of 
accommodation of stock of all descriptions; but, for- 
tunately, no stock in them, though at the period of the 
year in which such buildings are usually full, for cattle 
must have been thoroughly starved from the currents 
of wind which penetrated in all directions from which 
there was very insufficient shelter. Matters were so 
contrived that, instead of permitting any absorption of 
the fluids made by the animals, they were conducted to 
large tanks. From these the contents were pumped by 
asteam-engine into a large iron reservoir, placed on 
the top of the brick tower, from which we were in- 
formed it was to be conveyed by pipes iover the estate. 
The quantity of machinery involved in the collection 
and hoisting to the reservoir was perfectly perplexing. 
We observed to the bailiff, we presumed there was a 
resident engineer on the establishment, and he replied 
there was generally one about. We were assured the 
owner was a very rich man, but that he did not per- 
sonally interest himself much about farming. We 
fancied that if one year’s interest on the outlay we saw 
had’ been applied to converting the stalls ito boxes, 
and inelosing them, these fluids would have become 
infinitely more productive than they will ever be prac- 
tically made withvall this outlay. What can be more 
simple, effective, and economical than the box system, 


whether as respects feeding or manuring, so long as the 


excrete of animals shall be devoted.to the latter, pur- 
pose? Everything is preserved in intimate union, and 
removed’ without any intermediate conduits, tanks, or 
machinery, direct to the field when required, or to a 
heap, to be covered with earth till it is required. We 
consider the crops thus obtain their liquid manure in 
the best form possible ; for by means of the moisture in 
the land, the solution is gradual, and a moderate supply 
of food is thus provided to the roots of plants for a long 
continuance. We cannot too strongly urge forming 
the heaps when the manure is not immediately wanted 
for the land in a triangular shape, to facilitate the 
entire coating of them with earth as soon as found ; for 
we find that materially checks, if it do not actually stop 
fermentation. We have just carted a heap that was 
put together after we had finished Turnip sowing in 
June, and which was carefully covered ; and a short 
depth from the surface it appeared exactly in the same 
state as when removed from the boxes. We are quite 
aware that different opinions exist as to the value of 
fermented and decomposed manure, aS compared with 
that which has been decomposed prior to its deposit in 
the land. We apprehend these doubts can have arisen 
only with reference to the immediate influence on the 
particular crop ; roots for instance which feed heartily 
on carbonaceous food; but surely these doubts have no 
foundation when the wants of the succeeding crops in 
the rotation are borne in mind, and which require all 
the elements of nutrition which are disengaged in the 
process of decomposition, and which we now learn 
from the interesting experiments of Professor Way are 
appropriated by the soil when disengaged within it, and 
This discovery removes. the 


objections previously held to autumnal manuring for 
the spring crops ; and as it would seem nothing would 
be thereby lost, this course would be judicious, inasmuch 
as the intermediate decomposition would render the 
manure applicable tothe root crop more readily avail- 
able—without any resulting loss of elements which 
supply food to the succeeding crops. C. L., Cirencester, 
eC. de 

Manwre.—Fresh manure may be preferable in some 
instances, for dressing ‘land, in comparison to that ‘which 
has been fermented in the dung heap. But how is it 
possible, where a great extent of arable requires imme- 
diate manuriag, and ploughing in for a crop, to use 
nothing but'soil’' taken direct from the stables or cow- 
sheds? Let usimagine a Wheat stubble of some 30 
acres, ready to receive muck over its whole surface, 
preparatory to being turned over, and converted into a 
fine tilth for the reception of seed; how could any 
farmer keeping the largest stock have: sufficient! fresh 
manure to cover ‘such an extent’? requiring 700 or 800 
loads to do it properly. Great attention is necessary in 
making a manure heap, and by alittle foresight many 
of the valuable properties of dung may be preserved. 
On every holding, whether large or small, road-serapings, 
sand, charred materials, and ashes, should be collected in 
all seasons, and when the cattle sheds and buildings are 
cleaned out, the tops of the refuse should be covered 6 
inches deep with the dry stuff, to prevent the escape of 
valuable plant food, which goes off during fermentation. 
Whenever an additional. supply is received from the 
animals fatting, it should be smothered in the same 
manner. A tank should be built near at hand to catch 
the liquid, which may be poured upon the heaps three 
or four days before carting it on to the land. In this 
way manure might be much improved, without any great 
increase of labour. Economy in farming must be the 
order of the day. Ingenuity, contrivance, and industry 
should be called in, instead of expensive buildings, which 
swallow up the profits of many years. Agriculturists 
must gradually feel their way, and not jump at conelu- 
sions, without experimenting first on a small scale. A 
man may be over-housed, and a farmer ruined by costly 
out-houses, and new inventions. Falcon. 

Smithfield Market.—The evils connected with Smith- 
field market’are many and various, and sufficient in 
themselves to condemn the place, as a school for every 
species of profligacy and vice—apart from the brutal 
usage of the poor animals doomed to provide food for the 
metropolis. To youths it offersa dangerous excitement 5 
they experience pleasure in witnessing the violent ex- 
ertions of the drovers to keep their flocks together, not 
by gentle and kind treatment, but by curses loud and 
deep, followed by blows upon the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate beasts, whose strenuous efforts to escape the 
bludgeons of their ferocious torturers afford amusement 
to the ignorant and uneducated, many of whom, mere 
children, do not lose sight of their victims till they fall 
under the butcher’sknife, The repetition of such sights 
can only harden the feelings of the young, and accustom 
them to scenes of barbarity. Can anything be more 
disgusting, or tend more to demoralise the lower orders, 
than the common occurrences whieh take:place in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield market ? Worthy persons 
expatiate upon the necessity of converting heathen 
nations, and the duty incumbent upon a Christian 
country to send missionaries to our possessions 
abroad. But, really, if we look at home, we shall find 
we require as much assistance and instruction as the 
most benighted quarters of the globe. To prove the 
truth of this assertion, let any one visit Smithfield, at 
stated times, when business is going’ on, and he will be 
horrified to witness the rioting, drankenness, and’ de- 
bauchery prevailing; to the destruction’ of every right 
principle, and to the everlasting disgrace of the richest 
city in the world, the,capital of Christianity. To make 
matters:worse, there is mo necessity for continuing this 
Pandemonium, but its removal to amore salubrious and 
open locality would be a gain to the community at 
large in point of health, money, and common deceney. 
No wonder salesmen cannot afford to give farmers a fair 
price for stock driven into Smithfield-market, when the 
casualties are so great, many animals being injured 
after entering the streets of London. Neither ean we 
be surprised at the difference in. value, between. meat 
sold-in the carease, and that retailed in the shops, when 
we recollect the bruises the sheep and oxen receive 
before they reaeh the slaughter-house. Smithfield 
should, and mnst be-erased from the map of London, 
before many months elapse, for the following reasons - 
It causes the destruction of much valuable food ; it 
promotes disease, by encouraging the sale of bad meat 4 
it depreciates the value of farming stock, and is opposed 
to the golden rule, “The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” Falcon. 


Sorieties. 


SHOW OF THE SMITHFIELD FAT CATTLE 
CLUB. 


Tue pleasure is sincere, and the satisfaction un- 
mingled with which we make a yearly notice of the 
above-named exhibition of fat animals, that has now 
been established for half a century, and which has most 
unquestionably proved a very powerful stimulus in 
advancing the animal branch of rural economy. It 
has been most justly observed, that nearly all improve-- 
ments in the advancing progress of the human race 
have proceeded from congregations of men, that were 
temporary or, permanent, where traffic and freedom 
exert their legitimate influence.in producing, the mild 


' prejudices ave thus removed, which have separated 
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tone of manners, and in dispelling the boastful air of 
superiority, and the arrogance of conceit. The footing 
of equality makes known the mutual possessions. and 
wants which attend every stage and condition of exist- 
ence, and produces the interchange and adoption, 
which promote the mutual benefit, It also tends very 
powerfully to remove the animosity of rival classes, and 
lays open the mutual dependence and reciprocal affection 
of every grade of the community. The towns are the 
stimulus.and support) of every practical art—the two 
branches of commerce and agriculture must wax and 
wane together—it cannot be well. with the one, and ill 
with the other, nor can either be flourishing and the 
other retrograding. Commerce being the market of 
agricultural produce, must of necessity be thriving, in 
order. to stintulate the cultivation of the land, ia 
order to supply its wants. Knowledge acquired at 
such general exhibitions is not worn out by use, 
as are clothes or material substances — but is 
rather augmented and perfected, and is corrected by 
passing through the minds of millions. The ele- 
ments being made acceptable to all, will be more 
thoroughly examined, and more effectually developed 
in the consequences, and receive that ductile and plastic 
quality which the aetion of minds constantly moulding 
them to their own purposes can alone bestow. 

These remarks apply with much force to the present 
exhibition, which brings together practitioners in many 
arts, and the votaries of. many callings, and where they 
can indulge their curiosity in numberless. observations, 
and obtain ample materials: for reflection. General 


nations and people much more effectually than the 
broadest rivers, and the loftiest mountains, which nature 
has formed, Intercourse is one of the most powerful 
links that cement society, 

The show of this year was opened on the usual day of 
the week and month, beginning on Tuesday, the 10th, 
and ending on Friday, 13th, of the present month, and 
in the same place of the western metropolis: It was a 
good alteration of last year, to end on Friday instead of 
Saturday, as it prevents any encroachments on the 
Sunday, in removing ‘the cattle to their destinations, 
The interior arrangement, was very much improved by 
the enlargement of the space allowed for the sheep and 
Pigs, and a double.row of beasts occupied the front part 
of the standing usually given to the sheep. ‘The general 
view was very much improved, and the sheep and pigs 
were seen to greater advantage than in former years. 
The lighting by gas was bright as usual, and even 
exceeds the light of day in the showing the various 
articles exhibited. The reporters of the press were 
favoured. with a ticket of admission for a private 
view on the evening of Monday, after the judges 
had finally coneluded their labours. This kind- 
ness ‘would be very much enhanced by the ticket 
admitting the reporters during the four days of the 
show without charge. But the private view on 
‘Monday evening is very commodious, as a. leisure: is 
given for examination, free of the bustle and crowd of 
the public days. 

The prizes were awarded as follows :— 


CLASS I. 

OXEN of STEpRs, of any breed, above 4 and not exceeding 
5 years old, without restrictions.as to feeding; yet the kind or 
kinds of food must be certified.—lst prize of 30l., and Silver 
Medal to the breeder. To Mr. John Tucker, of Staplegroye, 
near Taunton, Somerset, for a'4 years and 9 months old 
Devon ox, bred by Mr. Priscott, of Staplegrove, and fed on 
Grass, hay, Turnips, Barley, and Peas.—2d, 15/., to Mr, 
Joseph Philips, of Ardington, near Wantage, Berks, for a 
4 years and 1 month old Hereford ox, bred by Mr. J. S. 
Edwards, of Stanton Lacy, near Ludlow, and fed on meal, 
Swedes, and hay.—3d, 51,, to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
Goodwood, near Chichester, Sussex, for a 4 years and 1 month 
old Hereford ox, bred by Mr. Rogers, of Ledicot, and fed on 
oileake, Carrots, Turnips, Swedes, hay, and Grass. 


CLASS ITI, 

Ox=Ew o8 StepRs, of any breed, above 3 and not exceeding 
4 years old, without restrictions as to feeding ; yet the kind or 
kinds of food must be certified.—Ist prize of 301,, and Silyer 
liedal to the breeder. To the Right Hon. the Earl of Hard- 
witke, of Wimpole, near Arrington, Cambridge, for a3 years 
and 10 months old Durham/ox, bred by his lordship, and fed 
on Beans, and Barley-meal, and hay,—2d, 15/., to Mr, Henry 
Frampton, of Farringdon-road, Farringdon, Berks, for a 
3 years-and 9 months old’ Durham steer, bred by Mr. Thomas 
Eeles, of Cottage Farm, near Northleach, Gloucestershire, and 
fed on oil-cake, Barley-meal, steamed Turnips, Mangold 
Wurzel, and hay,—3d, 51., to the most Hon, the Marquis of 
Northampton, of Castle Ashby, near N orthampton, for a 3 years 
and 10 months old short-horned steer, bred by his lordship, 
and fed on Grass, hay, Turnips, Beet, Cabbages, Carrots, cake, 


and meal. 
CLASS III, 

OXEN or STEERs of any breed, above 2 years, and not exceed. 
ing 3 years/old, without restrictions’as to feeding ; yet the kind 
or kinds of food must be certified.—1st prize of 25/., and Silver 
Medal to the breeder, and the Gold Medal, being the best 
beast in the lst, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, aud 6th classes, to Mr, Wm. 
Heath, of Ludham, near Norwich, Norfolk, for a 2 years and 
10 months old Hereford ox, bred by Mr. James Bill) of Whit. 
away Head, near Ludlow, Salop, and fed on Grass, hay, Tur- 
Dips, oil-cake, Oat and Pea-meal,—2d, 15/., to Mr. J. L. Bult, 
of Dodhill, Kingston, near Taunton, Somerset, for a 3 years 
old improved short-horn steer, bred'by himself, and fed on hay, 
Grass, roots, Barley, and Bean-meal,—3d, 51., to Mr..James 
Clover, of Creeting St. Mary, near Needham-market, Suffolk, 
for a 2 yearsand 11 months old short-horned ox, bred by him. 
self, and fed on Clover, hay, Turnips, Carrots, Cabbages, oil- 
cake, and Bean-meal, 

CLASS IV. 


OxeEN and STEERs of any breed and age, above 80 stones, and 
under 95 stones in weight, without restrictions as to feeding, 
yet the kind or,:kinds of food muat be certified.—Ist prize of 
20/. and Silver Medal to the breeder. To his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, for a 3 years and 9 months old Hereford 
ox, bred by Mr. Thomas Sheriff, of Buckton, near Ludlow, 
Hereford, and fed on cake, Meal, hay, and roots.—2d, 101, 
to Mr, James S, Bult, of Dodhill, Kingston, near Taunton, 
Somerset, for a 3 years old improved short-horaed steer, bred by 


CLASS Y. 

OXEN on STErRs of any breed or age, not exceeding 80 stones 
in weight, without restrictions as to feeding, yet the kind or 
kinds of food must be certified.—1st prize of 15/,, and Silver 
Medal to the breeder, To the Right Hon, the Earl of Ayles- 
ford, of Packington, near Coventry, Warwick, for a 3 years 
and 11 mouths old North Devon ox, bred by his lordship, and 
fed on Grass, Vetches, Clover, hay, Turnips, Beet, cake, Barley, 
Beans, Pea-meal, and Linseed, —2d, 5l., to Mr. Thomas Bond, 
of Bishop’s Lydeard, near Taunton, Somerset, for a 3 years 
and 8 months old Devon steer, bred by himself, and fed on 
hay, Grass, roots, Beans, Barley-meal, and Flax seed, 

CLASS VI. 

OxeN on Steers of the Scotch, Welch, or Irish (Kerry) 
breed, of any age, without restrictions as to feeding, yet the 
kind or kinds of food must be certified.—The prize of 10l., to 
Mr. William Heath, of Ludham, near Norwich, Norfolk, for 
a Galloway Scotch ox, about 4 years old, breeder unknown, 
and fed on Grass, hay, Turnips, oilcake, Oat and Pea-meal, 

CLASS VII. 

Cows on Herrers under 5 years old, without restrictions as 
to feeding, yet the kind or kinds of food must be certified. 
Spayed heifers are not qualified.—lst prize of 20/., and the 
Silver Medal to the breeder. To the Right Hon. Lord Fever- 
sham, of Duncombe-park, near Helmsley, York, for a 3 years 
and 3 months old pure short-horned heifer, bred by his lordship, 
and fed on hay, Turnips, Bean-meal, and oilcake.—2d, 101., to 
Mr, Stephen Gooch, of Honingham, near Norwich, Norfolk, 
for a 3 years and 10 months old short-horned heifer, bred by 
Mr. Charles Brookes, of Leake, Boston, and fed on Linseed 
and Barleysmeal, hay, Turnips, and Mangold Wurzel.—ad, 
51, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, for a 4 years and 6 
months old short-horned cow, bred by Mr. Thomas Garne, of 
Broadmoor, near Northleach, Gloucester, and fed on cake, 
meal, roots, and hay, 

CLASS VIII. 

FATTENED Cows, of 5 years old and upwards, without re- 
structions as to feeding, yet the kind or kinds of food must be 
certified. Freemartins and spayed heifers are not qualified. 


Medal as the best Cow or Heifer in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
Classes. To Mr. Stephen Gooch, of Honingham, near Nor- 
wich, Norfolk, for a 5 years and 3 months old short-horned 
cow, bred by Mr, Nathaniel Cartwright, of Hougham, near 
Louth, Lincoln, and fed on Linseed-cake, Linseed and Barley- 
meal, Mangold Wurzel, Turnips, and hay.—2d, 10/., to Mr. 
John Henry Gurney, of Easton, near Norwich, Norfolk, for a 
5 years and 7 months old short-horned cow, bred by John Em- 
merson, of Evyholme, near Darlington, York, and fed on Lin- 
seed-cake, Bean-meal, hay, Swedes, Beet, and Barley-meal, 
CLASS IX. 

FATTENED Cows, of 5 years old and upwards, that sball have 
had at least two live calves ‘at separate births, without re- 
strictions as to feeding, yet the kind or kinds of food must be 
certified.—First prize of 201., and the Silver Medal to the 
breeder. To Mr. Thomas Aveling, of March, Isle of Ely, 
Cambridge, for a 5 yeare and 2 months old Durham cow, bred 
by himself, and fed on Linseed-cake, hay, and Mangold 
Wurzel.—2d, 101., to Mr. William Woodward, of Bredon’s 
Norton, near Tewkesbury, for a 6 years and 8 months old im- 
proved short-horned cow, bred by himself, and fed on Grass, 
hay, green'Clover, Barley, and Pea-meal. 

EXTRA STOCK,—CATTLE. 

The Silver Medal to Mv. W. Gooch, of Honingham, near 
Norwich, for a5 years and 3 months old short-horned ox, bred by 
Mr. Charles Brookes, of Boothby, near Spilsby, Lincoln, and 
fed on Linseed-cake and Barley-meal, Mangold Wurzel, Turnips, 
and hay, 

CLASS X,—SHEEP. 

Fat WETHER SuHeep, of any long-woolled breed, 1 year old, 
without restrictionsas to feeding.—lst prize of 20U., and Silver 
Medal to the breeder, and the Gold Medal as the best pen of 
long-woolled sheep in the 10th, llth, and 12th Classes. To 
Mr. @.S. Foljambe, of Osberton Hall, near Worksop, Not- 
tingham, for a’pen of three 20 months old Leicester wethers, 
bred by himself:—2d, 10U., to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Exeter, of Burleigh House, wear Stamford, Lincoln, for a pen 
of three 21 months old long-woolled Leicester wethers, bred 
by his lordship from the stock of the Earl of Talbot and the 
Marquis of Exeter.—3d, 51., to Mr. John Shepherd Cranfield, of 
Harrowden, in Bedfordshire, for a pen of three 20 months old 
long-woolled Leicester wethers, bred by himself, from the 
stock of Mr. Ebenezer Peacock, of Wilhamstead. 

CLASS XI. 

Fat Werver SHEEP, of any long-woolled breed, 1 year old, 
without restrictions as to feeding; each sheep not to exceed 
220 lbs. live weight.—lst prize of 20/., and Silver Medal to the 
breeder. Tothe Most Noble the Marquis of Hveter, K.G., of 
Barleigh House, near Stamford, Lincoln, for a pen of three 
21 months old long-wolled Leicester wethers, bred by his lord- 
ship, trom the stock of Earl Talbot and the Marquis of Exeter, 
—2d, 101., to Mr. Thomas Twitchell, of Wellington, near Bed- 
ford, for a pen of three 21 months old Leicester wethers, 
bred by himself, from the stock of Mr. S. Bennett, of Bickerings 
Park, Beds,—3d, 5l., to Mr. Richard Newman, of Harrowden, 
near Bedford, for a pen of three 21 months old long-woolled 
Leicester wethers, bred by himself, from the stock of Mr. S. 
Bennett, of Bickering Park, near Woburn. 

CLASS XII. 

Far Werner Sweep, of any long-woolled breed (not 
Leicesters), 1 year old, without restrictions as to feeding.— 
Prize, 10U.; and the Silver Medal to the breeder. To Mr. 
Robert Beman, of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucester, for a pen 
of taree 21 months old Cotswold wethers, bred by himself. 

Extra SHEEP: LoNG-WOOLLED SHEEP.—Silver Medal. To the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Exeter, K.G., of Burleigh-house, 
near Stamford, Lincoln, for a 3 months old long-woolled 
Leicester ewe, bred by his Lordship from the stock of Mr. 


Sanday. 
CLASS XIII. 
Lone AND SHORT-WOOLLED, CROSS-BRED, FAT WETHER SHEEP, 

1 year old, without restrictions as to feeding, —Ist prize of 201., 
and Silver Medal to the breeder. To Mr. John Robert Over- 
man, of Burnham-Sutton, near Burnham-market, Norfolk, for 
a pen of three 20 months old Down and Leicester wethers, bred 
by himself from the stock of Mr. H. Aylmer, of West Dereham, 
Norfolk.—2d, 51. To Mr. John Hitcham, of Little Milton, near 
Wheatley, Oxford, for a pen of three 214 months old long and 
short-woolled wethers, bred by himeelf. 

CLASS XIV. 
Lona AND SHORT-WOOLLED, CRoSs-BRED, FAT WETHER SHEEP, 
1 year old, without restrictions as to feeding. Each Sheep not 
to exceed 220 lbs. live weight.—Prize, 10/.; and the Silver 
Medal to the breeder. To Mr. J. R. Overman, of Burnham- 
Sutton, near Burnham-market, Norfolk, for a pen of three 
20 months old Down and Leicester wethers, bred by himself 
from the stock of Mr, H. Aylmer, 

CLASS XV. 
Fat WETHER SHEEP, of any short-woolled breed, 1 year old, 
without restrictions as to feeding.—lst prize of 20l., and Silver 
Medal to the breeder, and Gold Medal, as the best pen otf short- 
woolled sheep, in the 15th, 16th, and 18ch Classes. To Mr. 
John Williams, of Buckland, near Farricgdon, Berks, for a 
pen of three 20 months old Southdown wethers, bred by him. 
seif.—2d, 10/., to His Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Good. 
wood, near Chichester, Sussex, for a pen of three 21 months 
old Southdown'wethers, bred by hia Grace, 

CLASS XVI. 
Fat WETHER SHEEP, of any short-woolled breed, 1 year old, 
without restrictions as to feeding, each shzep not to exceed 


—lst prize of 20/., and Silver Medal to the breeder, aud Gold) 


wood, near Chichester, Sussex, for a pen of three 21 months 
old Southdown wethers, bred by his Grace, 
CLASS XVII, 

Tar WetHer SHEEP, of any short-woolled breed, 2 years old, 
without restrictions as to feeding.—Ist prize of 201., and Silver. 
Medal to the breeder, To Mr. John Villiers Shelley, of Mares. 
field-park, near Maresfield, Sussex, for a pen of three 32 
months old Southdown wethers, bred by himself.—2d, 51., to 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood, near Chiches- 
ter, Sussex, for a pen of three 33 months old Southdown 
wethers, bred by his Grace. 

CLASS XVIIt. 

Far Wether Sueep, of any short-woolled breed (not South- 
downs), 1 year old, without restrictions as tofeeding. Prize 
withheld. 

Extra Stock : SHoRT-wooLLeED SHEEP,—Silver Medal to hig 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood, near Chichester, 
Sussex, for a 21 months old Southdown wether, bred by his 


Grace. 
CLASS XIX.—PIGS, 

Pras of any breed, above 13 and not exceeding 26 weeks old. 
—Ist Prize of 10/., and Silver Medal tothe breeder. To Mr, 
William Fisher Hobbs, of Boxted Lodge, near Colchester, 
Essex, for a pen of three 19 weeks and 6 days old improved 
Essex pigs, bred by himself, and fed on Cabbages, Potatoes, 
Mangold Wurzel, corn, meal, and milk,—2d, 51.,'to Mr. William 
Barber, of Langley Broom, near Slough, Bucks, for a pen of 
three 21 weeks and 2 days old improved Middlesex pigs, bred 
by himself, aud fed on middlings, Barley, Pea-meal, and 
Potatoes, 


CLASS XX, 

Pics of any breed, above 26 and not exceeding 52 weeks old. 
—Ilst Prize of 101,, and Silver Medal to the breeder, and Gold 
Medal, as the best pen of pigs in the 19th, 20th, and 21st 
Classes. To Mr. John Coate, of Hammoon, near Blandford, 
Dorset, for a pen of three 28 weeks and 6 days old improved 
Dorset pigs, bred by himself, and fed on whey, Grass, and’ 
Barley-meal,—2d, 5l., to his Royal: Highness Prince Albert, 
for a pen of three 38 weeks and 6 days old Yorkshire pigs, bred 
by his Royal Highness, and fed on meal and milk, 


CLASS XXI,_ - 

Pras of any breed, above 12 and under 18 months old.—The 
Prize of 5l,, and the Silver Medal to the breeder. To the Right 
Hon, the Karl of Radnor, of Coleshill, near Coleshill, Berks, 
for a pen of three 52 weeks and 3 days old Coleshiil pigs, bred 
by his Lordship, and fed on Barley-meal, Pollard, Potatoes, 
and whey. 

ExtTRA Stock: Pies,—The Silver Medal. To Mr, William 
Barber, of Langley Broom, near Slough, Bucks, for a 45 weeks 
and 4 days old improved Middlesex pig, bred by himself, and 
fed on middlings, Barley, Pea and Rye-meal, and Potatoes. 

The winner of the gold medal in the cattle depart- 
ment was an ox of the new Hereford breed, which 
attracted much attention, and obtained a very justly 
placed approbation. The carcase was most symmetri- 
cal, of the medium size, level, and well spread. _The 
ribs were very beautifullyjcovered with‘usefully fattened 
flesh, and no oily secretions. ‘the shoulder has been 
seen covered more evenly—the point was bare, and the 
fault extended upwards. The buttocks were deep and 
wide, the flank protuberant, and the hook bones well 
covered with flesh. The twist wide, legs well set, and 
the bone of proper strength. The countenance very 
placid, muzzle wide and short, and horns of the me- 
dium length. The tail hung very perpendicular, being, 
in the fineness of if,.a very sure mark of the organisa- 
tion, being refined. The back was very level, the 
shoulder well rounded on the top, and the set of the 
tail level with the back. 

During the 20 years of our attendance at this show 
of fat cattle; we do not recollect seeing any animal of 
the same weight in the comparatively small compass. 
And we believe this opinion was universal. The car- 
case suited the proper feeding of animals—the whole 
flesh inspissated and traversed by fat, without forming 
useless bumps and secretions. With the exception of 
the bareness on the low fore point of the shoulder, a 
fault was invisible. 

The first prize of the short-horned breed went to Earl 
Hardwicke, in an'ox bred and fed by his lordship, and 
an animal of very superior merit. The carcase was 
heavy and fleshy, low, and hanging downwards, rather 
than cylindrical. The horn was unusually long for the 
breed, and the legs coarse in the bone. The back was 
very level, and the shoulders well covered with flesh. 
The fault lay in the slackness behind the shoulders, and 
the width from the short rib to the hook-bone. The 
deep belly showed an undue proportion of offal.. Withal, 
the specimen was very good. 

The first prize in Class I. went to. a Devon ox of 
very superior merit. The size was beyond the usual 
bulk of these animals, and compensated the almost only 
fault of that most symmetrical breed of British cattle. 
Such a depth of carcase is seldom seen, and over the 
whole body the covering of the flesh was uniform and 
level. The hind-quarters fail in width when compared 
with the short-horns, and the buttocks are projecting 
rather than upright. In the large development of the 
hind-quarters the short-horns have no equals. This 
Devon animal was rather low in the back, and hung 
downwards in the belly, wide between the ribs and 
hook-bones, and deep.in the chine.. The animal showed 
a specimen of Devons such as is seldom seen, and may 
not soon occur.—The second prize was a Hereford ox 
of much merit. The length of the body exceeded the 
proportion of girth, and the shoulder was not well 
covered. The fore-ribs were uncommonly fleshy, and 
the thighs deep. The back and the set of the tail 
formed a continuous level, and the whole animal was 
one of the best that were shown. It showed the value 
of the stock of the Rev. Henry Berry.—The third prize 
went to the Duke of Richmond for a Hereford ox, of 
small size, but much merit. The body was more evenly 
fleshy than the higher prizes, the back more level, and 
the shoulders better covered. General opinion reckoned 
him one of the best beasts in the show. 

The second prize in Class I1., below Lord Hard- 
wicke, was gained by a Durham ox of the middling 
quality. No single point showed any noticeable supe- 
riority, yet the carcase was. very useful. The head 


himself, from the stock of the Rev. Henry Berry, and fed on 
Aay, Grass, roots, and Barley and Beat-atenl, = 


200 lbs. live weight.—Prize, 10U., and the Silver Medal to the 
breeder. To His'Grace the Duke of Richmond, of Good. 


and its provisions were coarse.—The third prize went 
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to a Durham ox of much weight, but not remarkable in 
any point, 

The second prize in Class III., next the Gold Medal, 
went to ashort-horned ox, of very superior merit. The 
size was small, but the quality of all points was much 
above mediocrity. Our own opinion reckons it the best 
short-horn that was exhibited.—The third prize also 
went to a short-horned ox, more bulky than the last 
animal, but much coarser in every point. 

In Class IV., the first prize went to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, for a Hereford ox, The 
animal formed a choice specimen on every point, but 
lost much width in the hind quarters, a not uncommon 
case in the Hereford cattle. It was a most choice 
little beast.—The second prize was gained by a short- 
horned ox of great merit. No animal in the exhibition 
showed a more level back, better covered ribs, deeper 
thighs, or a wider twist. The head was coarse and 
heavy, and the colour unfashionable; but no more 
useful carcase was shown. 

The first prize in Class V. went to the Earl of Ayles- 
ford, for a Devon ox. The fore parts were very good, 
as is usual with the Devon cattle, but the posteriors 
fall off very much in a lean flank, thin hind-quarters, 
& Narrow rump, and widened short rib. This beast 
struck us as being very inferior in the due comparison.— 
‘he second prize went to a small Devon ox, of a quality 
superior to the last in every point of excellence. 

In Class VI., the prize went to a Scotch polled ox of 
the Galloway breed, a beast of no common merit. The 
carcase of that breed is cylindricaljbeyond ‘all others, 
and the flesh is deep and early in maturity ; but the 
twist is narrow, and the neck shaggy and coarse. The 
head is large and elephant-like, and forms a great de- 
formity to an otherwise well constructed animal frame. 
The present specimen was one of the first of the kind, 

In Class VII., the prize cow was a short-horn of no 
common excellence. The back and hind quarters were 
unexceptionable, but the shoulder was bare, and the 
fore quarters generally coarse, a property very ad- 
herent to the short-horns. The general form of the 
body showed a very superior symmetry ; back straight, 
loins wide, and chest very capacious.—The second 
prize went toa short-horned cow, more protuberantly 
fleshy than the former animal, but inferior in the 
general symmetry and level points. The two prizes 
contained a very large excellence.—The third prize 
went to a short-horned cow, belonging to His Royal 
Higness Prince Albert; a very fine animal, of fashion- 
able colour, an evenly fleshy carcase, and very good 
general symmetry. General opinion allowed much 
merit to this animal. 

In Class VIII., the prize Silver and Gold Medal for 
cows, went to ashort-horned animal, which eclipses, in 
our opinion, every beast of the kind in the show, and 
of any other show in our recollection. The colour was, 
of all others, the most fashionable in a strawberry roan ; 
the head, eyes, ears, and horns, faultless beyond com- 
parison, and the whole carcase level, compact, and 
cylindrical, without any approach to equality in any 
animal of the exhibition. No specimen of a cow ever 
struck us so forcibly as a prominent type of the neces- 
sary character. The touch was soft but not silky, and 
fleshy without being placed in lumps. Our pleasure is 
truly sincere in giving this opinion of the animal.— 
The second prize went to a short-horned cow, of very 
good points, but completely shaded by the fore-men- 
tioned animal. 

In Class IX., the prize and Silver Medal wenti to a 
Durham cow of very good qualities. The general pro- 
perties did not attract much notice.—The second prize 
went to a short-horned cow, of properties very like to 
the last mentioned. 

Our examination of the cattle department of the 
show of this year, comes to the conclusion that the 

Gold Medals were never more meritoriously disposed — 
the Hereford ox of Mr. Heath, and the Durham cow 
of Mr. Gooch, being, in our opinion, the most proper 
specimens that may ever have been shown of the two 
kinds of animals; at least our recollection dees not 
furnish the memory with any image of similar produc- 
tions, and we believe this judgment is supported by the 
most valuable general opinion. We think that the 
short-horns decline, and the Herefords are coniessedly 
improving ; and are glad to see, in the prize Devon ox 
of Class I., our only fault to that breed being begun to 
be removed—in the size being too small—the ox of this 


year being very much beyond the usual dimensions of 
In all other points they form the most 


Devon cattle. 
symmetrical breed of cattle in Britain. 


The general character of the cattle exhibited was 
The extra stock showed some large 
careases, but nothing deserving particular notice ex- 
cept a cross animal between an Indian bull and Scotch 
kyloe, belonging to the Duke of Wellington, and only 
remarkable for an inveterate hostility to any approach. 

In the Sheep department the long-woolled division 
gave the first prize, Silver and Gold Medals, to a well 
known breeder, Mr. Foljambe, in Nottinghamshire. 
This award, we think, is as well adjudged as the Gold 
the animals being, in uni- 
versal opinion, of the very highest class of ex- 
The wool is fine, open, and abundant, and 
the body deep, fleshy, and very symmetrical. The 
prominence and tightness of the fore flank, and the 
lightness of the posterior offal, were very remark- 
The Leicester breed of sheep have shown no 
» The second prize went to the 
Marquis of Exeter, who showed an excellent specimen 
of his lordship’s well known breed of long-woolled 


very superior. 


Medals for} cattle, 


cellence. 


able. 
superiors, if any equals. 


animals. Many opinions, and those of some weight, 
would prefer themito Mr. Foljambe’s sheep, in being 
shorter in the body, more compact, better clad with 
wool, and showing a general hardier constitution. For 
general use, this opinion would prevail. The third prize 
was given to Mr, Cranfield, of Bedfordshire, for three 
animals of much merit. From among the three lots, much 
difficulty would arise in settling points of preference. 

The Leicester sheep were never better exhibited.— 
In Class XI., the prize and Silver Medal went to Lord 
Exeter, and we think most justly, for the long-woolled 
breed. The thick coat of wool evinces the proper 
hardihood, and the compact fleshy body promises the 
necessary furniture both in the outer and inner pro- 
visions.—The second prize went to Mr. Twitchell, of 
Bedfordshire, who is well known asa breeder. The 
three prizes formed a merit seldom equalled in the 
special section of sheep. We still give our opinion in 
favour of Lord Exeter’s.—The third prize also went to 
Bedfordshire, and formed a good companion to the two 
first prizes, and in some respects would be reckoned 
superior, especially in the wool. 

In Class XII., the prize and Silver Medal went to 
Mr. Beman, for his Cotswold sheep. They were heavy 
animals, and reckoned excellent of the kind. 

In Class XIII., the first prize was for Leicester cross 
sheep with the Southdown. The animals showed well- 
formed carcases, much weight of body, and a large 
coat of wool. ‘This cross is a most excellent animal for 
the butcher, but it is not beneficially prosecuted any 
further. The second prize was for a similar cross of 
very useful animals. 

In Class XIY., the prize went to sheep of the Down 
and Leicester cross. ‘The animals showed a most use- 
ful appearance, and were much noticed. 

In Class XV., being the Southdown sheep, the 
prize and Goid Medal were gained by a new competitor, 
in Mr. William Buckland, Farringdon, Berks; at 
least we do not remember his name in former shows 
asa winner. If it be the first start, he has done the 
thing most thoroughly. We have not seen any animals 
of that breed any way like them in every general pro- 
perty, without exception. The; Duke of Richmond’s 
sheep and Mr. Rigden’s stood contiguous, but were 
completely shaded, and not in our own single idea, but 
in the universal opinion which looked at the animals. 
The Duke of Richmond got the second prize for sheep 
of the well-known quality of the Goodwood stock. 

In Class XVI., the prize and Silver Medal went to 
the Duke of Richmond, for sheep of 21 months old. 
No very remarkable quality was to be observed in 
this lot. 

In Class XVII., the first prize was for aged sheep of 
32 months, which formed one of the best specimens of 
the show ; and the adjoining pen of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s, which got the second prize. Both pens very 


diminished on that account. The drill machines were 
exhibited by the well-known names of Smyth, Hornsby, 
Garrett, and Howard, and were of the commonly known 
kinds, with little or no addition. Mrs. Wedlake’s busi- 
ness supports the well-established fame, especially in 
chaff-cutters, which implements were well exhibited in 
the show of this year. Draining-tile making machines 
were not so numerous as formerly, and draining tools 
were less abundant. Weighing machines were nume- 
rous, and seemed to work well. Grinders and crushers 
were plentiful, and gave satisfaction. The improved 
harness for horses by Deane deserves much notice, 
being neat and strong, and moderate in price. 

Travelling machines for threshing grain were of the 
usual kind, and the steam engines accompanying, Win- 
nowing machines were not very numerous—the best by 
Smith, of Kettering, to which the Yorkshire Society 
gave a prize ; it revolves with much care. Dr. New- 
ington’s dibble gets into estimation. The ploughs and 
harrows of iron showed nothing new. Mr. Edgington’s 
stack-cloths and M(‘Neill’s asphalted felt con-tinue 
advancing in use; also the milk dishes of glass. 
Tiles of glass may soon cover all our farmeries. Mr. 
Crosskill’s improved prize cart is much admired. 
Messrs. Cogan, 48, Leicester-square, show the dairy 
utensils of glass, tiles, and writing pens of glass. A 
cylindrical glass churn is very commodious in show- 
ing the condition of, the contents at any time. The 
milk is removed from the glass dishes and the 
cream left in the bottom by the common syphon, through 
which a leather bucket is drawn by a wire to produce 
a vacuum, after which the milk runs til) exhausted. 
This forms a simple skimming process. Messrs. Phil- 
lips also showed glass dishes and tiles of the same kind 
and use. 

The roots were exhibited in the usual kinds by 
Messrs. Gibbs of London, and Skirving of Liverpool. | 
The Turnips, Beet, Cabbages, and Potatoes, were very 
fine, but nothing beyond common years, and not so 
numerous. We particularly noticed the Stubble Swede 
Turnips of Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, being a 
hybrid of Early Stone variety, and the Green-topped 
Swede. It promises to be a valuable substitute for the 
White Stone, as it grows as rapidly, and better with- 
stands severity of weather. 

The general remarks on this show must convey an 
unqualified approval of every department of the busi- 
ness. The gold medals never have been more justly 
awarded in every case, and never have the prizes given 
more general satisfaction in public opinion. ‘The gene- 
ral notice fixes upon the very unusually large size of the 
Devon ox, which got the first prize in Class I., even at 
the age of 4 years and3 months. It is the beginning 
to raise that handsome breed to an equality with others, 
in the only point in which they do not excel every breed 
of cattle in Britain. The number of cattle much ex- 


fully supported the character of the Southdown sheep. 

In Class X VIII., no prize was given. Theextrastock 
of sheep showed some good specimens of single animals ; 
but nothing of very transcendent merit. Our exami- 
nation of sheep concludes that they were never better 
shown by Messrs. Foljambe, Twitchell, and Lord 
Exeter, and that the winner of the Southdown medal 
has fairly eclipsed all precedence. The general show of 
Downs was well sustained. In every award of cattle 
and sheep, our own opinion fully coincided with the 
judges. 

In Class XIX., being pigs, the prize was given to 
improved Essex pigs of Mr. Fisher Hobbs. No finer 
specimens could be seen of fresh pork and small bacon. 
The second prize was given to the Middlesex breed of 
Mr. Barber. ‘The size is larger than the last, and more 
generally useful. 

In Class XX., the prize, Silver and Gold Medals, was 
given to the Dorset breed of pigs, in three black 
avimals. The useful form was unquestionable, and 
judgment of the prize undeniable.—The second prize 
was given to Prince Albert, for pigs of the York breed, 
possessing much merit. The last pen, and the present, 
might give much room for discussion, and the result 
might be very doubtful. Both are equally useful in 
yielding fresh pork in the small size, and hams and 
bacon in the older age. The judges must have seen 
superior excellence, but it must be small. The coat of 
hair on the Prince’s pigs showed a vigour that is very 
necessary to all animal life. 

In Class XXL., the prize was given to Lord Radnor, 
for pigs of the large breed. The animals were white, 
large, and handsome, and known as the Coleshill breed, 
and have no equals of the kind. The coat of hair on 
these pigs is very suitable. Several excellent pens 
were shown of large pigs, black and white, which ex- 
ceeded the quality of some former years. 

The extra stock showed many valuable animals, both 
large and small, but chiefly the former. Among them 
we noticed particularly an improved Middlesex pig, 
belonging to Mr. Barber, which deservedly attracted 
much notice. It gained a prize at Exeter show, and 
will gain more, if used for that purpose. Mr. Barber’s 
pigs possess very much merit. 

Our inquiry among the pigs observes that these 
animals never were better exhibited—more especially 
in the larger sort. The specimens were not so very 
heavy as in former years, and we think are improved 


thereby—as the pig, being naturally stupid and drowsy, 
requires some vivacity and length of leg to take exer- 
The animals of 


cise, to promote the animal functions. 
the present year suited this idea. 


The implements were deficient in the number of 
former years, but the practical utility may not be much | 


ceeded former years, and certainly did not fail in qua- 
lity. The notion gains ground to produce evenly- 
covered fleshy carcases of prime meat, and not as for- ° 
merly, accumulations of fat and oi'y secretions. The 
practice has a most universal approbation. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES CATTLE SHOW AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue exhibition, a great improvement in every respect 
upon last year’s, except perhaps in the pigs, and that 
could not easily be surpassed, was held in the New 
Bingley Exhibition Hall, which is admirably adapted 
for the purpose. The cattle, though not equal to the 
Smithfield exhibition either as to quality or number, 
were a very excellent show, far exceeding that of last 
year, being altogether superior both in the character of 
individual specimens and in the evenness of the show 
generally. The sheep were not a very striking feature 
of the exhibition, though here, too, there were pens of 
excellent quality to be seen, The pigs were equal to 
last year, both in number and quality, and that is 
speaking high in their praise. But the poultry depart» 
ment of the exhibition was decidedly the finest and 
most attractive of the whole. A finer collection of spe- 
cimens never before were seen ; but we must delay for 
a week our report on that part of the show. The fol- 
lowing is the prize list of cattle, sheep, and pigs : 

FAT CATTLE, 
HEREFORDS : OXEN OR STEERS. 
Exhibitor, Mr, Richard Allin, Long Itching. 


Breeder unknown.—2d, 51. Exhibitor, 
Thomas Sheriff, Buckton, near 


1st prize, 101. 
ton, Warwickshire. 
Prince Albert. * Breeder, Mr. 
Ludlow. ‘| J 

Highly commended.—Exhibitor and breeder, Sir Francis 
Lawley, Barc., of Middleton-hall, 

Highly commended.—Exhibitor and breeder, Lord Hather- 
ton, Teddesley-park. 

Prize of 5l., and the Gold Medal, for the best ox or steer of 
any breed. Exhibitor and breeder, Lord Hatherton, Teddes- 
ley-park, 

HeEREForRDS: Cows. 

1st prize, 10., and Silver Medal, as breeder. Exhibitor aud 
breeder, Mr. James Williams, Culmington, near Ludlow, 
Salop.—2d, 51. Exhibitor, Mr. John Thomas, Cholstrey, near 
Leominster. Breeder, Mr. John Muscott, Westonbury, Here. 
fordshire, he 

Highly commended,—Exhibitor, Mr. Matthew Ingle, Wiggin- 
ton, Tamworth, eee Resi Mr. W. Phillips, 
Ledbury, near Bishop’s Castle, Salop. i j 

Coma bidiod. — Exh ibiear: Mr. Charles Wilson, the Hill Farm, 
Claines, Worcestershire. Breeder, Mr. Richard Mason, Prior’s« 
court, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

Heneronps : HEIFERS. 

Exhibitor, the Earl of Warwick, Warwick, 
Breeder, Mr. John Stephens, Sheephouse, near Hay, Brecon~ 
shire.—2d, 5), Exhibitor, Mr. Joseph Moore, Noverton, Stan- 
ford, Worcestershire. Breeder, Mr. John Perry, Much Cowan. 
Snort-Hogns: OXEN o& STEERS. 

Exhibitor, Prince Albert, Breeder, Mr. John 


1st prize, 101. 


1st prize, 101, 
Heats: ee Bacon’s End, Coleshill, Warwickshire,—2d, 5/. 
Exhibitor and breeder, Mr. Isaac Pearson Evans, Griff, near 


Coventry. 
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Prize of 51. Exhibitorand breeder, Mr. John Henry Lees, 
Bacon’s End, Coleshill, 


Henry Lees, Bacon’s End, Coleshill, 
Snort-Horns: Cows, 
Ist prize, 101. Exhibitor, Thomas Dilke, Esq., R.N., Max. 


stoke Castle. Breeder, Sir Charles Knightley, Bart., Fawsley- 


ark.—2d, 5/. Exhibitor, Mr. Edward Bird Guest, Broadwas, 

orcestershire, Breeder, the late Sir Anthony Lechmere, 
Bart, The Rhydd, near Worcester, 

Highly commended.—Exhibitor, Mr, Joseph L. Hassall, 
Packington, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Breeder, Mr. John C, 
Hancock, Mattersey, near Blythe. 

Snort-Horns : HEIrers. 


Ast prize, 10/., and the Gold Medal, for the best cow or heifer 
of any breed; also the Silver Medal, as breeder. Exhibitor 


and breeder, Mr, Henry Roberts, Paxford.—2d, 51, Exhibitor 
and breeder, Mr. Henry Roberts, Paxford. 

Highly commended. — Exhibitors, Messrs. William and 
Richard Timms, Grandborough, near Southam. Breeder, Mr. 
William Goode, Grandborough. 

DEvons: OXEN oR STEERS. 

Ast prize, 10/., and the Silver Medal, as breeder. Exhibitor 
and breeder, the Earl of Leicester, Holkham-hall, Norfolk.— 
2d, 5. Exhibitor and breeder, the Earl of Aylesford, Pack- 
ington, Warwickshire. 

Commended.—Exhibitor, Lord Hatherton, Teddesley-park, 

Devons : Cows, 

1st prize, 10J., and the Silver Medal as breeder. Exhibitor 

and breeder, the Earl of Aylesford, Packington, Warwickshire, 
Devons: HEIrers, 

1st prize, 101._ Exhibitor, Mr. George Worth, Newnham, 
Warwickshire, Breeder, the late Mr. Thomas Umbers, Wap- 
penbury.—2d, 51. Exhibitor and breeder, the Earl of Ayles- 
ford, Packington, Warwickshire, 

Extra: OXEN on STEERS. 

1st prize, 107, Exhibitor, Mr. Joseph D. Rob, Catton, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. Breeder unknown.—2d, 51. Exhibitor, 
Mr, John Thomas Robinson, Leckby-palace, Topcliffe, Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. Breeder, Mr. Beavly, Norton, near Stockton. 

Commended. — Exhibitor, Mr. William Rogers, Martley- 
court, Worcestershire. Breeder, Mr. John Hill, Worcester. 

Extra Crass: Cows. 

1st prize, 107, Exhibitor and breeder, Lord Bagot, Blith- 
field, Staffordshire. Age, about six years.—d, 5J. Exhibitor 
and breeder, Mr. H. Chamberlain, Desford, Leicestershire, 

Commended.—Exhibitors and breeders, Messrs. William and 
Richard Timms, Grandborough, near Southam, 

Extra Crass: HEIFERS, 

1st prize, 100. Exhibitor, Mr. John Carwardine, The Weig- 
nalls, near Leominster. Breeder, Mr. John Addis Hill, Weston- 
under-Pedyard. — 2d, 5%. Exhibitor und breeder, Mr, Henry 
Roberts, Paxford. 

Highly commended. — Exhibitor, Mr. Joseph L, Hassall, 
Packington, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Breeder, Mr, Carter, 
Stivichall, near Coventry. The whole of this class commended. 

ScotcH og WeELsH: OxEN on STEERS, 

Ist prize, 101. Mr. Joseph D Rob, Catton, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. Breeder unknown.—2d, 52. Exhibitor, Mr, Joseph 
D. Rob, Catton, near Thirsk, Yorkshire. Breeder unknown, 

Highty commended.—Exhibitor, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Sandwell; exhibitor Prince Albert (breeder and 
age unknown) ; exhibitor, Lord Leigh, Stoneleigh Abbey. 

ScorcH or WeLsH: Heirers. 

Prize of 51. Exhibitor, John Pickthall, Esq., Mint-house, 
near Kendall, Westmoreland. 

The judges also awarded a Silver Medal to 10 steers exhi- 
bited in the yard as extra stock, by Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 


SHEEP. 
For the best three wethers under 22 months’ old, 
LEICESTERS. 
51. to Mr. John Henry Lees, Bacon’s End, Coleshill. 
. 31. to the same, 
LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP, NoT LEICESTER,—5J. to Mr. Robert 
Beman, Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 
SouTHDOWNS. 
5U, to the Right Honourable the Earl of Leicester, Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk. 
3!. to Darwin Galton, Esq., Edstone, near Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 
SHORT-WOOLLED SHEEP, NoT SouTHDOWNS.—5I, to the Right 
Honourable Earl Howe, Gopsall Farm. 
31, to the Right Honourable the Earl of Aylesford, Packing- 
ton, Warwickshire, 
CRoss-BRED SHEEP. 
we to Mr. John Benjamin Twitchell, Wilby, Northampton- 
shire, 
3t. to Mr. A. Nurse, Ashby Parva, for the best 3 wethers 
under 34 months. 
LONG-WooLLED SHEEP, 
31. to Mr, John Henry Lees, Bacon’s End, Coleshill, 
21. to the same, 
SHORT-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
5J. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Aylesford, Packington, 
Warwickshire, 
31, to the Right Hon. the Earl Howe, Gopsall Farm, 


PIGS, 
Far Pigs, NoT EXCEEDING 9 MONTHS OLD. 
50. to Mr. Thomas Padmore, Persham-street, Birmingham, 
Breeder, Mr. Gordon, Swan Inn, West Bromwich. 
3l, to Mr. W. Adams, Leighton Cottage, Spring-street West, 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham, Breeder, Mr. Bates, Digbetts, 
irmingham, 
2l. to Mr. John Mist, Great Barr, Staffordshire. 
Far Pigs, BETWEEN 9 AND 14 MONTHS OLD. 
5l. to Mr. A. Nurse, Ashby Parva, Lutterworth, Breeder, 
Mr. B. Burrows, High Cross. 
31. to Mr. S, Wilkins, Peddemore Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 
21, to Mr. H. Hewitt, Clifton Mill, Warwickshire, 
Far Pigs, BETWEEN 14 AND 20 MONTHS OLD. 
5U. to Mr. Arthur Perks, Kingsbury House, Kingsbury. 
8l. to Mr. Thomas Studholme Wilkins, Peddemore Hall, 
Sutton Coldfield. 
21. to Mr, John Henry Lees, Bacon’s End, Coleshill, 
Far Pigs, EXCEEDING 20 MONTHs oLD. 
51. to Mr. James Baldwin, King’s Norton, Breeder, Mr, 
Docker. 
31, to Mr. Thomas Padmore, Pershore-street, Birmingham, 
Breeder, Mr. Charles Thorneley, Marston Hall, 
21. to Mr. David Mace, Chatteris, Isle of Ely, 
Sows oF A Lance BREED. 
5U. to Mr. M. Cartwright, Scanton (Tamworth Breed), 
31, to Mr. Simon Lucas, Bottley Mill, Warwickshire, 
2U. to Mr. Moses Cartwright, Stanton (Cumberland), 
Sows oF A SMALL BREED, 
5t. to Mr, Jonathan Brown, the Height, near Wigton, Cum- 
berland, 
3l. to Mr, Wright, 60, Bromsgrove-street, Birmingham, 
Breeder: Mr. Nathaniel Stilgoe, Chapel Ascott, Warwickshire. 
21. to Mr. George Vincent, Sherlock-street, Birmingham, 
PENS OF FIVE Pigs OF ONE LITTER UNDER 6 MONTHS, 
5l. to Mr, Jonathan Brown, the Height, near Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 
31, to Mr, Matthew Pemberton, Gibraltar Works, Leeds, 
21. to Mr, M. Cartwright, Stanton. 
PEN OF FIVE Pigs UNDER 3 MONTHS, 
31, to Mr. A. Perks, Kingsbury. 
BRAWN oF LAnGE Breep UNDER 12 MonTHS, 
31. to Mr. Moses Cartwright, Stanton, Cumberland, 


21, to Mr, Joseph Tuley Keighley. Breeder, Mr, John Rhode 
HAainworth, Keighley, < s at 


Highly commended. — Exhibitor and breeder, Mr, John 


5l, to Mr, Jonathan Brown, The Height, near Wigton, Cum- |, no blight visible. He had one 
berland. Breeder, Mr. Joseph Bell, Scale-hill, Lazonby, 
Penrith, 


-third deficiency of yield, 
and attributed it to the high winds, and made the 
BRAWN oF SMALL BREED UNDER 12 MONTHS, remark at the time that he feared it would be so. He 
5I, to Mr. Matthew Pemberton, Gibraltar Works, Leeds, had a piece of Wheat in which there had been the 
Hos oie itt a oe shire. Breader, blight, and he attributed it to the Wheat not suiting the 
2l, to Mr. J. B, Twitchell, Wiiby, Northamptonshire, soil. There was a great difference in the soils, and 
some Wheats were more subject to blight than others, 
and therefore it was the duty of every one to select: 
such Wheats as were not subject to it, and he did not 
hesitate to say that he had, from experience, found the 
Spalding Wheat freer from it than any other.—Mr. 
J. Orpwood, of Waterperry, said he had suffered both 
from blight and a deficiency of crop ; but the Wheat 
which suffered from blight was sown the last, and he 
attributed it to its being late planted.—The President 
moved the following resolution, which embraced the 
views of those who had spoken on the question :— 
“ That a proper cultivation of the land, and obtaining 
r y 5 p solidity, draining, sufficiency of seed, removal of the 
duce the disease. It appeared to him, that this blight hedge-rows and hedge-row timber, thus admitting 
was a consequence of the deposition of the seed of a] free circulation of air, would contribute materially 
fungus, favoured by the state of the plant. They were|to prevent blight.” The resolution was carried 
all aware that the atmosphere held in suspension, at all unanimously. Abridged from the Oxford Journal. 
times, myriads of the seeds of this class of plants ; no- z 
thing indeed, of any kind, ever appeared to become 
fitted for their vegetation that was not instantly supplied 
with the seeds in quantity and variety almost beyond NOVEMBER, 
conception. Asa general rule, all kinds of manure which dy Canea Ee SS an oe ee 
excited - rapid and luxuriant growth, assisted by a i ohaee rains, which were much idesdad: word the result, 
moist warm atmosphere, when the plant was in a certain tending to replenish the ponds and springs, which were almost 
stage, favoured the attacks of blight.—Mr. John Harris, | dry. During the fine weather, we availed ourselves of the 
of Hinton, stated that he had found, from 30 years’ opportunity of clearing and storing a good breadth of Swede 


si 3 ] Turnips for winter use, and of ploughing the stubbles for next 
experience, that the blight was most severe where there year’s green and root crops. These (with occasional days of 
were Berberry bushes in the hedge-rows, and mentioned threshing Barley) have been our principal operations. Our 


several instances in his own neighbourhood in support whole stock—farm horses, young horses, 36 stall-fed cattle, sue 
of that opinion. He also stated that he knew cases | *? Store cattle in the yards, pigs, d&c., require a constant supply 


of straw. During three days of frost, we have carted 150 loads 
where the Berberry bushes had been grubbed where the | of earth upon fallow for admixture of soils. The young Wheats 


blight prevailed, and that.after that it had not developed | are looking most luxuriant, and apparently too thick in the 
itself, and he mentioned, as a further illustration, that | Plant the seed having all vegetated—rare news for the thin 


* F seeders. Sheep upon cut Turnips are doing well. The prices 
his friend, Mr. Edmons, made a wager that he would | in the meat markets have not made like progress ; but we have 


cut a barberry bush, and place it among the Wheat, and | deen obliged to submit to them, in order to get rid of our latter 
that blight would follow, which was the case.—Mr, | “rass-fed beasts. The general remark has been, that autumn. 


. ais a | orass this season has been anything but feeding ; consequently, 
Joseph Gillett, of Haseley, was of opinion that there beasts have gone to market in second-rate condition—one cause 
were many causes of blight, such as the cultivation of | of the flatness of the market, Some of our stall-fed cattle are 


the land, want of solidity, and draining. There was no | ripe for Christmas. Our continual experience in the yield of 
question that the cultivation of the land was an impor- | 8¢@in, tends to confirm the shortness ic the produce of our 


aves : S white crops generally. Qur Barley, both in quantity and 
tant feature in it, because if they made the land as rich quality, is euoe better than the Wheat, and we are making 


as a dung mine, they would produce blight, and attract | irom 27s. to 30s. per qr. to the maltsters for it. The samples 
blight. In highly cultivated land, and where the Wheat | shown in the market generally are lean, and the lower qualities 


z : = bad to sell. J. S—K. D. 
was the most luxuriant, the blight was most likely to) “Lammermore SHEEP Fars, Nov. 30.—November is always a 
develope itself ; and this was an answer to those theorists busy month on sheep farms, the shepherds, during the greater 


who preached high farming, for they who practised it | part of it, being closely occupied with the dirty but indis- 
found they obtained less produce. Where the land was | 2&8 Sable operations of bathing or smearing, Ina late Number 


= : of the Gazette we gave the mixtures in common use here, 80 
the least cultivated, there they oftentimes found the that it is unnecessary to repeat them now. We were fortunate 


Farmers’ Clubs. 

Oxrorp: The Blight of Wheat.—Mr. Thompson, of 
Culham, said, speaking from his ownexperience, the black 
blight [mildew ?] developed itself soonest, and in the most 
virulent form, on the finest land and on that which was in 
the highest state of cultivation. Wherever the haulm or 
straw was rankly luxuriant, there did the blight most 
certainly appear ; rankness of vegetation, then, it would 
seem, was one cause of this disease, and this, favoured 
by a moist season, or by a low and dull exposure, was 
generally recognised as all that was necessary to pro- 


Calendar of Operations. 


kindest Wheat ; and he had observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Wycombe, where the land was in an inferior 
State of cultivation, they were free from blight. He 
believed, too, that porous land was more subject to the 
blight, because it produced the fungus, and was more 
susceptible of blight than land which was more solid. 
On a porous soil he had ploughed bean stubble with 
horses, and afterwards found the blight, and he fancied 
that a corrective, with a view to obtain solidity, would 
be by breast-ploughing ; in consequence of that he had 
not since then put a horse-plough on bean stubble, but 
had used the breast-plough, which he found corrected 
the blight. If people would adopt the system of 


breast-plougking, and good draining, he was satisfied 
in his own mind that they might obviate 
the blight in many seasons. It was true that blight 
might arise from atmospheric causes, but he was satis- 
fied, from his own experience, that the solidity of the 
land had a great deal to do with it. He also attributed 
the blight to thin sowing, and to overgrown timber and 
hedge-rows, which should be done away with, for he 
knew the advantage of so doing, having about 480 acres, 
which were thrown open, and without a hedge-row or 
timber upon the whole. If they wished to cultivate 
land successfully, they should first ascertain what the 
land was capable of bearing, and be guided by their own 
judgment, and that of their neighbours, instead of 
listening to a parcel of theorists, who knew nothing of 
the locality, or the peculiarities of the soil. It was 
necessary, also, that thejjfarmer should consider well 
what he was about, and not get his land into too high a 
state of cultivation, if he desired to obtain good crops. 
He gave the President "great credit for bringing this 
subject before the club, but, at the same time, he thought 
they would do little good, even if they could correct the 
blight in Wheat, uniess at the same time they could 
correct the blight in prices ; and he thought that the 
subject to which they should all turn their attention 
was, how they could obtain a fair remunerating price for 
their produce. (Loud cheers.)—Mr. Watson, of Gar- 
sington, remarked that he knew nothing of the blight 
until it came into this neighbourhood. He had farmed 
in the counties of Nottingham and Leicester for 20 years, 
and during the whole of that time he never knew what 
blight was, but before he had been in this county two 
years he had not only found out what it was, but also 
felt the consequences of it. He thought that it origi- 
nated from the mode of cultivating the land, and that 
there were other causes, such as atmospheric causes, 
over-cultivating, over-ploughing, and getting the land 
into too light a state. In other counties, where they 
did not pay so much attention to farming and feeding 
off sheep, they knew nothing of the blight, but here the 
best cultivated land was the most subject to it.—Mr. 
Long, of Farm Moor, observed that he had noticed a 
great deficiency in the yield of Wheat where there was 


in getting this business over before the recent heavy rains, 
which, in the case of recently bathed sheep, renders the work in 


a great measure useless, from washing cfi any mixture 


which is not of an oily nature; besides being injurious to 


the animals, from opening up the “‘sheds ” in the fleece along 
which the liquid is poured, aud which, in the case of close- 
woolled sheep especially, have not had sufficient time to reunite. 
The hoggs were all jacketed or “ bratted,” as it is provincially 


termed, about 10 days ago, From the experience we have had 
we are quite satisfied of the great benefit of such winter cover- 
ings to young sheep, We find, upon examining our mortality 
tables for the last 12 monthe, that out of 600 Cheviot and black- 
faced ewe hogs, the number of deaths has been but 16. Be it 
remembered also, that with the exception of about a score none 
of these ever tasted a Turnip, but fared with the ewes on the 


hill. Since we commenced the use of jackets, we have espe- 


cially noticed an extraordinary diminution in the number of 
cases of “‘ sturdy,” or water in thehead. Hydatids in the brain 
are generally understood to be induced by long continued 
heavy rains, cold winds, and general privation. Those who 
are acquainted with the Lammermuirs will readily admit that 
our flocks must have their full share of all these evils. Hence 
may arise the prevalence of this disease in the district; the 
actual loss from this alone amounting to at least one per cent., 
besides those which are cured by wiring. Our loss from sturdy 
during the past year is about one-eighth per cent, Any one con- 
versant with sheep must have observed that during very wet 
weather the wool along the back parts in such a way as fully 
to expose the skin, The connection between the spine and 
the brain is obvious, and it cannot be wondered that 
hydatids should form in the brains of sheep which are 
much exposed to severe storms without due shelter. Hence. 
the advantage of covering their backs with some material, 
which will protect them in a great measure from the chilling 
effects of wind and rain. The material in use is woollen, the 
size being 23 inches by 15. We lately purchased some coarse 
blankets, which made excellent covers, each jacket costing 4d. 
The rams were put to the ewes on the 22d. Weallow about 45 
ewes to each sheep. The young cattle are receiving a feed of 
Turnips morning and evening, with as much Oat-straw as they 
caneat. The cows are receiving straw at night, in addition to 
what they can pick up on the pastures during the day. In case 
of hard weather, they will be kept in the byres and yard, those 
which calve early getting a few Turnips. The ploughing of 
Oat stubble for Turnips is completed, except a few acres, which 
we intend manuring previously, which will be done whepever 
the ground is sufficiently dry or hard to prevent the carts doing 
any damage. Wehad begun to earth up the Turnips with the 
common plough, when a severe frost on the night of the 26th 
put a stop to all such operations. At present we are spreading 
a compost of lime and peat upon a piece of lea, to be ploughed 
up for Cats. During the continuance of frost, this, and carting 
out manure for Turnips, will constitute the work on the arable 
portion of the farm, During fresh weather ploughing and 
storing Turnips will occupy our attention. We have a con- 
siderable quantity of Green-topped Yellow stored. A Lammer- 
muir Farmer. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Booxs: 4 HFC. We do not know any periodical that fully 
describes new implements, as an essential part of its 
plan. Blackie’s Cyclopedia is pretty full upon it, — 
WK W. Strachan’s Ready Reckoner. , 

Carrots: £ D. They are by no means a “faint ” thing for a 
working horse. We give our horses $ cwt, a day apiece or 
more, of clean roots uncut, placed in their manger at noon 
and night; they have, however, been long accustomed to 
them. They are a diuretic to unaccustomed cattle. 

Carrie FEEDING: A Cattle Feeder. The date of a truth does not 
at all affect its usefulness, and Mr, Brodie’s (misprinted 

‘© Moore’s”) speech well deserved the same attention from 


a 
our readers as it actually received from his hearers; to 
many of both it was to a great extent repeated matter, but 
for neither is it useless occasionally to represent facts which 
have already been brought under their attention, These 
discussions before the Highland Society are the most useful 
things of the kind that have ever taken place, and it isa 
pity not to give them completely in readable type. It was 
not carelessness on our part that has occasioned your 
criticism ; but a difference of judgment, which we still retain. 

Gnwam. Add adilute solution of chloride of lime to the milk, 
To every gallon of the latter a table-spoonful of the solution 
of half an ounce of the chloride in a gallon of water. 

Dror Dritts: WB RR. There are many contrivances for con- 
verting drills into drop drills. Are you disposed to explain 

ours ¢ 

Rins Accounts: EF., dc. We are happy to say that ‘ W. F.,” 
of Gay Bowers, Hssex, is to give us a series of papers on this 
subject in our next year’s volume, 

Pax: Worth. You had better manure the Barley stubble well 
now, and get it rotted in the soil and mixed with it before 
April. Flax will flourish better after Swedes fed on the land 
than after almost anything else, provided you can get a good 
tilth early enough. Mr. Dickson has written a work on Flax, 
and a still cheaper one is written by T. Keir Short, 

Gorse: MCS. We must refer you to a forthcoming number 
of Blackie’s ‘* Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” or to Mr, Firchild, 
of 21, Frederick-place, Hampstead-road. 

Gnass: PS. Try lewt. of nitrate of soda and 2 cwt. of guano 
per acre, sown broadcast in February or March, 

Tay Sreps: 7 Clod. Youmistake. The “‘ ignorance” charge- 
able on the question consists, not in not knowing the bota- 
nical names of bay seeds, but in supposing anyone knows 
them. They are a hodge-podge of all sorts. Tell us any 
particular plant by its common name, and if we know it 
by that name, we shall be happy to tell you any other name, 
scientific or otherwise, that it may happen to have. 

LinseEpD: A Sub, We have applied for the experience of a cold 

- water man. Our own plan is to boil, as heretofore ; but they 
say that to soak the ground Linseed in cold water for 36 hours 
answers well. 

Mr. Mecui’s Lectunr: WG@D. Your critique, 
tion of the mistake, shall appear directly. 
NAME AND AppreEss: Will “EZ, X., Braintree,” be kind enough 

to forward his. 

Prarons: P TO. See page 782, col. b. 

Porarors: JZ, We do now know the “ mealy” Potato, The 
cup” is well known all over Ireland, from whence it is to be 
easily had. 

Razeits: A Constant 
of rabbits, kept for the sale of their produce, 
speculation, 

Rats: BW. 
Rat!!!” 

Ror Der: A S. Probably too good living and want of sufficient 
exercise might have been the cause of death, unless the food 
was different from what they had been accustomed to, or 
contained deleterious properties. We would recommend 
bruised Linseed to be given in a mash as a preventive ; and, 
by way of medicine, protochloride of mercury, 5 grains ; 
tartarised antimony, 5 drachms, to be given in the mash daily 
for several days. W.C.S, 

Exrata.—Mr. Honeyman’s speech, referred toat page 777, will 
be published next week ; it was accidentally omitted in our 
last number, and we have uo room for it in this.—Mr. 
Wilkins wishes us to correct a mistake in one of his letters 
on thin seeding. He has put in 2 pecks of seed Wheat per 
acre, but has not exceeded 2 pecks. He has put in 4 a peck, 
and will back that against the 2 pecks, though it was put in 
on the 6th of this month. He himself considers 1 peck suffi- 
cient, and 2 pecks as a maximum. 


Harkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Dec. lf. 

Hothouse Grapes and Pine-applee are quite equal to the de- 
mand, Oranges and Lemons are plentiful, Pears are still 
received from the Continent. Nuts have not altered since our 
last account. A few examples of forced English Strawberries 
have made their appearance, but they do not mee with a ready 
sale, Among Vegetables, there has been some excellent Sea- 
kale, and a little Rhubarb has been supplied. French Beans 
are more plentiful. Carrots and Turnips are good in quality, 
and so are Potatoes. The latter are getting dearer. Lettuces 

@na other salading are sufficient for the demand, Mush- 
rooms are cheaper. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargo- 
niums, Camellias, Fuchsias, Mignonette, Tulips, Double Prim- 
roses, Gardenias, Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, and 
Roses. 


or an explana- 


Reader asks if any one has had experience 
as a profitable 


Procure the pamphlet entitled “ Rat! Rat! ! 


FRUITS. 

Pine-apples, per Ib., 43 to 6s Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
Grapes, hothouse, p. Ib.,4s to 63 |, Almonds, per peck, 68 
Portugal, p. lb., 8d to 1s — sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s Wainuts, p. 100, 1s to 2s 

— per half sieve, 6s to 15s — p. bush., 12s to 248 
Apples,deasert,p.beh,386d to 8s | Nuts, Barcelona, p. bush., 20s 
kitchen, do,, 386d to6s to, 223 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 2s 
per 100, 6s to 10s 
Lemons, per doz., 1s to 28 

VEGETABLES. 4 

Brussels Sprouts, per hf. sieve, , Leeks, per bunch, Id to 2d 

1s 6d to 28 Shallots, per lb., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Greens, p.doz,bun,,1s6d to 286d | Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
Cauliflowers, p. doz.,4s to 6s sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Broccoli,p.doz.bndl,,10s to 12s | Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
French Beans, per 100, 2s to 3s Cos, p. score, 1s tols 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 3s 6d to 4s | Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Sorrel, p. bf. sieve, 6d to 9d Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 3d 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 1008 Horse Radish, p, bdl., 1s to 48 

-—— per cwt,, 38. to 58 Red Beet, per doz., 6d to 1s 

— per bush.,1s 6d to 2s 6d | Mushrooms,p.pot.,1s0d to 183d 
Turnips, p.12bundles, 1s to 2s | Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s Savory, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Radishes, per doz.,1s tols 6d | Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to 1s 6d Parsley, p. doz. bun., 1s to 3a 
Carrots, per doz., 28 to 58 — Roots, p. bdle., 9d to 1s 
Spinach,p.half sieve,6d to 1s Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to 4d 
Onions, p. bunch, 4d to6d Mint, per bunch, 2d 

— Spanish, p, doz., 1s 6d to 4s | Watercress,p.12bunch., 6dto9d 


HOPS.—Friway, Dec. 13. 
Messrs, PATTENDEN and Smira report that the demand for 
fine new Hops continues good, whilst low and inferior are 
offered at less prices. 


HAY.—Per Load. of 36 Trusses. 

fi CUMBERLAND MABEET, Dee. 12. 
Prime Meadow Hay 70sto76s | Inferior ... . «+ 
tnferior ditto... ... 50 63 |New Clover .. «.. — _ 
New Hay — — | Straw ep bie cline ARO ae 
Old Glover 15 80 JosHuUA BAKER, 
WHITECHAPEL, Dec. 12. 

68s to 72s | New Clover . 

55 Inferior ditto... 
Straw = a. aes 


— Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs,, 60s to 658 


60sto 688 


Fine Old Hay 
Inferior ditto 
New Hay 

Old Clover 


60 


75 80 


COAL MARKET.—Friway, Dec, 13. 
_ Hartley, 15s.; Eden Main, 15s. 9d.; Wallsend Hetton, 17s. 5 
Wallsend Lambton, 16s. 6d. ; Wallsend Stewarts, 17s,; Walls- 
end Tees, 17s,—Ships at market, 32. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZET 


TE. [Dec. 14, 


POTATOES.—Sovrnwank, Dec, 9. 

The Commirtee report that owing to the continued 8.E. 
wind, our market bas been supplied principally during the last 
week by rail, which has been very considerable, The very few 
Yorks and Scotch that have arrived have realised our extreme 
quotations ; those by rail being of such various qualities, we 
are obliged to give a large range of prices. There have 
been a few cargoes from France, which met a ready sale, 
The following are this day’s quotations :—York Regents, per 
ton, 90s. to 100s.; Scotch do., 65s, to 80s. ; Wisbeach do., 70s. 
to 90s, ; French whites, 70s. to 508, 


? 


We have a large supply of Beasts, 
expected. Trade is nearly as good as of late for the best 
qualities, but several second-rate oannot be sold, although 
there isa disposition to take lower prices. There are a few 
more Sheep, and the demand is smaller, consequently trade is 
very heavy at leas money. Trade is dull for Calves ; inferior 
quality is sold very low. From Holland and Germany we have 
957 Beasts, 2090 Sheep, and 136 Calves; from Scotland, 500 
Beasts ; and 3200 from the northern and midland counties. 

Per at.of8lba.—s d 8 d Per st, of 8ibs—s d 5 a 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-woola. 3 6to3 8 

fords, dc. ... B 8to310| Ditto Shorn Ah Epes 
Best Short-horns 8 4—3 8| Ewesd 2d quality 2 10 — 8 2 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 0} Ditto Shorn asp! at 
Best Downs and Lambs dds une mne? Ser balaen 

Half-breds «8 8—4 .0/ Calves... .. ».2 4—8 8 
Ditto Shon eee, wre... MPa! Me) Sez: Soe —w 8 
Beasts, 4867; Sheep and Lambs, 25,210 ; Calves, 178; Pigs, 329. 

Fray, Dee, 13. 

The supply of Beasts is very large, even taking into con- 
sideration that it is near Christmas ; some of the best qualities 
find purchasers at about Monday’s quotations, but there is 
scarcely any inquiry for inferior kinds ; several remain unsold. 
The number of Sheep is also large andthe demand small, 
Trade is exceedingly dull, at rather lower prices than on 
Monday. We have not got many good Calves on offer, conse- 
quently this description are sold readily ; but trade is very dull 
for middling kinds, From Holland and Germany there are 
402 Beasts, 3000 Sheep, and 148 Calves; from Scotland, 240 
Beasts ; from Sussex, 80; from Norfolk and Suffolk, 200 ; 
from West Country, 200 ; 1000 from the northern and midland, 
and 82 Milch Cows from the home counties. 


Best Scots, Here« Best Long-wools. 3 4to3 6 
fords, &c, ... 38 8t0310| DittoShorn s,s. — 
Best Short-horns 3 4—3 8| Ewesd& 2dquality2 8—3 0 
2d quality Beasts 2 4—3 0 | Ditto Shorn on — wee 
Best Downs and Lambs ... 
Half-breds ... 3 10—49 0| Calves ... 
Ditto Shorn... we cai IRD, <ahanos 
Beasts, 2336 ; Sheep and Lambs, 6470; Calves, 
MARK LANE, 2 
Mowpay, Dec. 9.—There was a fair supply of English Wheat 
by land carriage samples to this morning’s market, the bulk 
of which was disposed of on the terms of this day se’nnight, 
put a few of the finest samples remained unsold at the close. 
Foreign met a limited demand; on the sales effected late 
prices were barely supported.—Fine English and foreign 
Barley commands its previous value, secondary English is very 
unsaleable even at a decline of 1s. per qr.—The prices of Beans 
and Peas are unaltered.—Oats meet a good demand at an ad- 
vance of 6d. per qr.—The Flour trade is heavy. 
PER IMPERIAL QUARTER. 8 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White Red .... 
fine selected runs ...ditto 
Talavera 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White 
Foreign 
Barley, grind. & distil., 22sto 24s...Chev. 
— Foreign....Grinding and distilling 
Oats, Essex and Suffolk 
Scotch and Lincolnshire ... 
— Irish 
Foreign. 


P49 eh th wa 
Be EF Sia 
239; Pigs, 385 


Malting 
19—24| Malting 
20—23 
17—21 
18—22 
25—27 


Feed 
Feed 
Feed 
Foreign 


26—28 
38—44 
24—3 

26—28 
27—29 


y 
Rye-meal, foreign. 
Beans, Mazagan 
Pigeon ... 
Foreign ... 
Peas, white, Hese A 
Maple.... .30s to 328 ..., 


Harrow 
Longpod |: 
Egyptian |? 
Suffolk...}% 
Foreign 
Yellow... 


36—40 
30 —86 
18—24 


Norfolk |30—36 
Per sack |29—34 


firm, 
no reduction i 
IMPERIAL 
AVEBAGES. —|—_—-— 
40s 2d| 24s,1d|17s 34 
40 5 4)17 0 
89 11 1 
39,11 1 
40 3 6 
40 2 7 


233 64| 298 1d\29s 2d 
26 7 0 |29 11 
24 2 29 0 
29 .6 29 4 
23 6 29 .2 
24 3 29 0 
40 2] 24 3 25 3 
Duties on Fo. |——-——|——-—_ —_—- 
reign Grain en) 10 TOh] vt” 10 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices, | Nov. 2.| Nov. 9.\Nov. 16. Nov. 23. Nov, 30.|Drc. “7. 


aiff aie yout 

39 11 cr 2 L | 

Lrverpoon, FripaAy, Dec, 6.— The arrivals into this port 
of grain, Flour, and Oatmeal, coastwise and from Ireland, since 
Monday last, are unusually small; from the American States, 
however, we have a tolerable supply of Wheat and Flour, and 
from France a moderate quantity of Wheat, Barley, and Beans, 
with 10,45l.sacks of Flour, At our corn exchange to-day we 
experienced a yery dull and stupid market for all the leading 
articles of trade, even upon a retail scale ; it was theretore dif- 
ficult to effect the saleof any description of Wheat without sub. 
mitting to such terms as holders refused to. concede, and the 
trade closed at pricee rather under those of Tuesday. Barley 
and Malt supported late rates, Beans and Peas in limited re- 
quest, but not cheaper. Good Oats were quite.as dear as on 
Tuesday.——TuEspaY, Dec. 10,—At our market this morn- 
ing a tolerable quantity of Wheat was disposed of for Irish 
account, but having no speculative demand, and millers con- 
tinuing to act with the same caution as for some time past, the 
best qualities of Wheat receded 1d., and middle and inferior 
2d. per 70 lbs. from the rates of this day se’nnight. Malting 
Barley remained stationary in value, and grinding samples 
were 1d. per bushel dearer. In Malt, Beans, and Peas no 
variation was apparent. Oats being extremely scarce, a small 
cargo of prime Irish mealers just arrived, realised 2s, 9d., 
being 1d. per 45 lbs, over the currency of last week ; Oatmeal at 
the same time moving slowly at an abatement of 3d. per load. 


Aggreg. Aver. 


40s 5d root ie 
40 3 « | eos 
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HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS: 
J AMES PHILLIPS ann CO., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
t _ Without, beg to hand their list of Prices of the above de- 
scription of GLASS. Cut to order in panes of 
8by 6 andunder l0by 8 ... 3 ar 
10 by 8 14 byil0... 0. 
14 by 10 14 foot, or sizes not 
exceeding 20 inches long at 54d. 

8 feet, or sizes not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches long... at 6d. 
Baer Se IN ip stem 50 feet each, 

y 4 and 64 by . | 8 by 6 and 82 by 63...,..158, 0d, 
7 by 5 and 7} by 54 9 by 7 and 94 by 7 and 

10 by 8 16 

Well worth the attention of Nurserymen and Market 


Gardeners, 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


at 44d. per foot. 
at 5d. 


” 
” 


1} foot i 


d. 
Not above l5in. long .. .«.. 
Above 15 in. and not above 35)1 

bie! ee. ny 75\L B\1 4|1.1 
GLASS TILES AND SLATES made to any 
HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PRO 

6d. to 18, each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each, 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d, each. 
WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s. 6d, each. 
STANDS, for Pianofortes, 1s. each, 

Glass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble, Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses, Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade. 

From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 8, 1849 : 

“ Ag for the article substituted for Rough Plate, and whichis 
actuaily in the market for the purpose of imposing upon gar- 
deners, it is wholly unfit for any horticultural purpose. The 
best samples of it which we have yet seen is cold by Mr. JAMES 
PHILLIPS, 116, BISHOPSGATE STREET. LONDON.” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT. 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS. 
fp Roms MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 

bo: 


8. 
3 
3 
4 


6 
8 
0 
n 


a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 


xes, 
6 by 4 ins., 6 by 44 ins,, 64 by 4 ins., 6 by 54 ins., 64 by 5 ins., 
12s, each. 
64 by 53 ins., 6 by 6 ins, 
13s, each. 
9 by 7 ins,, 9} by 74 ins., and 10 by 8 ins,, 15s, each, 
Large sizes, 16 0z., 2d. and 2d. per foot. 
Large sheets, in 200 and 300 feet cases, 2\d. to 2d. per foot. 
16s. per box; or 23d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 
inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
” by 8 ” 2 » by 10 
” by 9 ” “4, by 10 
Boxes charged 1s. each extra. 
T, M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent. 
Glass cut to any other size required, in either 16 0z., 21 02.5 


26 oz., or 32 02, 

ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
Cast, perfectly flat and uniform, the best manu- 
small sample will be sent, upoa application, to 


64 by 6 ins., and under 8 by 6 ins,, 


»” 
” 


Rough Plate 
factured. A 
prove it. 4 

Purchasers must be cautious, as some of the articles sold 
under this name are of the most inferior description, being full 
of fire-flaws, and the metal not properly united, We only re- 
commend the best article, being sure that no other in the end 
can please. Some uoprincipled vendors keep good samples to 
show, sending afterwards the inferior, deseribed as above. 

CuT To OBDER.IN PANES. 
} in, thick, | 7 in, thick. 
Not above 15 inches long 6 «| 08. 6d. 0s, 11d. 
Above 15 inches. and not above35 ...| 9 8 1 
35 50 0 9 
1.40 
1 3 


” ” 
” 

» 19 FY) ” 
100 inches and.above ... ia ae 
SHEET GLASS TILES. 
0s..5d, |:26.0z. sheet ... 
07 G2LOZs, oy - odel ome 
ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
Finch ...* .. 0s.10d. | § ineh 
Finch ... «1 eee oe 1 3 |inch ... «.. 

GLASS SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS.—Our price is 25 per 
cent, less than any house in the Trade, and the colour far 
superior, which must be preferable for ornaments. 

LACTOMETERS for trying the quality of Milk: four tubes 
in frame, 6s. each, Wasp Traps, 3s, per dozen. Stands for 
Pianofortes, 9d, each. 

MILK PANS 2s. to 6s. each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, 1d. perinch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each ; Pastry Slabs ; 
Glass Plates, in wooden frames, for butter and pastry, &e 5 
Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, Shades for Ornaments, Fish 
Giobes, Plate and Window Glass of every description, and 
Lamp Shades. Self-registering Thermometers for Greenhouees, , 
Horticultural Glass, dc. : 

N.B. The moderate charge of 1s. for each packing case will 
be made, which we think will be an inducement for parties to 
retain them ; but if sent back free of expense the whole will 
be allowed. 

THOMAS MILLINGTON, GUASS, COLOUR, AND’ PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 


Ait Maen hairediclnhen aE eee 
REEN anv HOTHOUSES made ‘by Machinery, 
warranted best materials, glazed 16-07. sheet glass, of a 
large size, with glass at both ends and one door, painted three 
coats of best oil-colour, and delivered to any Railway or Wharf 
in London, 


one 


16 oz. sheet... 
QWeO% iy ens evel +s 
SUPERIOR 


Span-roofed, glass, 
all round. 


Lean-to. 
Glazed. |Unglazed. 


work, 


t in front, 3 feet 6 in, Re and 


glass ; 3 feet 6 


. bric 


ecseoooeoscoessoso® 


These Greenhouses are prepared in suchfa manner that any 
country carpenter can fix them with ease. A plan is sent free 
for the brickwork, &c. 

Estimates for erecting and heating the above, on application. 
Lists of prices for Sash-doors, &c., post-free on Re 

J, Lewis, Horticultural Works, Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 


! 
; 


J 


4 
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Just published, considerably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


RURAL CHEMI 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIE 
SOLLY, 


Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural 


BY EDWARD 


Company’s Milita 


F.R.S§, 


PREFACE TO 


“‘Tnvaecordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been mad 


treated of in any former editions, having been introduced. Brief descriptions of ¢ 


of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &e., have been added, together with some acc 
crops have likewise been given, and the whole has been carefully revised and corrected.” 


THE 


THIRD 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 


ABSORPTION of 


Black Currant jelly) Combining num. Flooring malt Latent heat Muriatic acid 
manure Blood bers Flour Lead Muscle 
Acetates Blubber Combustion, results | Flour, damaged Leather Muscovado sugar 
Acetic acid Bones Common salt [of | Flowers Leaven Musk 
Acetic fermentation | Bran Composition of ani- Flowers, their effect | Leaves Must 
Acids Brandy mal matter on the air Leaves, fall of the Mustard 
Acids, organic Brass Composition of or- | Fluorides Leaves, office of NapuTHa 
Acids, test for Bread ganic matter Fluorine Lees of wine Nascent state 
Action of plants on | Bricks Composition of Food of animals Legumine Natural vegetation 
the air Brimstone plants Food, chemical use | Lemons Nightsoil [fected 
Active principles British.gum Composition of soils | Food of plants [of | Lentils Nightsoil, disin- 
Adulterated guano | Bromide of magne-| Composition of Formation of seed | Lettuce Nitrate of lime 
Affinity, chemical | Byomides (sium stones Formation of soils | Light, effects of Nitrate of potash 
After-damp in Bromine Compounds Foul smells Light, influence on | Nitrate of soda 
Air [mines | Brown stout Contagion Freezing, effects of plants Nitrate of silver 
Air contains am-| Buckwheat Contagious matter Freezing of water Lighting a fire Nitrates 
monia Buds Cookery Fruit Lignin Nitrates, in plants 
‘ Air contains car- Burning Copper Fruit, ripening of | Lime Nitre 
bonic acid Burning lime Copper in plants Fuel (chlorine } Lime, action on soil | Nitre beds 
Air contains water Burning of plants Copper, oxide Fumigating by Lime and salt Nitre, cubic 
Air, inflammable Burnt clay Copper, pyrites Fumigation by sul- | Lime, biphosphate | Nitric acid 
Air necessary tolife | Burnt sugar Copper, salts of Fungi {phur | Lime, burning {of | Nitrie acid in ma- 
ir, composition of | Butter Copper, sulphate of | Fur from water Lime, carbonate Nitrogen {nure 
Air resists compres- Butter, clarified Copperas GALVANISED iron Lime, caustic Noyean 
Air, weight of [sion| Butter, how co- Coprolites Game, preserving Lime, citrate Nutrition of plants 
Alabaster loured Corn Gas Lime, hydrate of Nutrition of ani- 
Albumen Butter, melted Corrosive sublimate | Gas coal Lime in plants OAK ashes [mals 
Albumen, vegetable | Butter, salt Cotton Gas, inflammable Lime, muriate of Oats 
Alcohol Butyric acid Couching Gas,manufacture of | Lime, nitrate of Odours\of plants 
Ale CABBAGE Cream Gas liquor Lime, oxalate of Oil 
Alkali, test for Cabbage, red Cream cheese Gas liquor, strength | Lime, phosphate of | Oilcake 
Alkali, volatile Calamine Cream of tartar Gas tar {of | Lime, silicate of Oil, castor 
kalies Calcium Crops, rotation of Gastric juice Lime, slaking Oil of cloves 
Alkalies, vegetable Calcium, chloride of | Cubic nitre Gelatine Limestone (sian | Oil, cocoa-nut 
Alloys Calomel Cultivated land Geneva Limestone, magne- | Oil, drega 
Almonds Camphor Curd of milk Germination Lime, sulphate of Oil, drying 
um Candles Currants Germination acce-| Lime, superphos- | Oil, fat 
Alumina Candle, bunning of | Dacuerneoryre Gin [lerated phate of Oil, fixed 
Alumina, absorbs | Gane Dahlia Glass Lime, when useful | Oil, linseed 
ammonia Cane sugar Death of plants Glauber salts Lime, when not to | Oil, mustard 
Aluminain soil, use Caoutchoue Decay [lime | Gliadine be used Oil of lavender 
of [of | Caramel Decay, influence of } Gloucester cheese Limes, juice of Oil of lemons 
Alumina, phosphate | Carbon Decay, like burning | Glue Linen Oil of turpentine 
Alumina, silicate of | Carbon in plants Decay of humus Glue, refuse Linseed Oil of vitriol 
Alumina, sulphate | Carbonate of am- | Decay of plants Gluten Liqueurs Oil, olive 
Aluminum fof| monia Decay, results of Glycerine Liquid manure Oil, poppy 
Aluminum, oxide of | Carbonate of iron Decay, under water | Gold Liquid manure Oil, rape 
Ammonia Carbonate of lead Decomposition Gold, chloride Litharge [tanks | Oil, rock 
Ammonia absorbed | Carbonate of lime Decomposition, in-| Gold of Pleasure Liver Oil seeds 
by alumina Carbonate: of mag- duced [rocks | Gold, mosaic Loss of manure Oil, volatile 
Ammonia absorbed}  nesia Decomposition of | Gooseberries Lucerne Oleine 
by charcoal, &e. | Carbonate of potash Decomposition, Grain of Wheat Lungs of animals Opodeldoc 
Ammonia, carbon- | Carbonate of soda spontaneous Grains, spent MACARONI Ores, roasting of 
ate of Carbonates decom- | Deliquescence Grape sugar Magnesia Organic acids 
Ammonia, fixing of | _ posed by acids Dew Grapes Magnesia, carbon- | Organic: manures 
Ammonia in air Carbonic acid gas_ | Dextrine Grass ateof Organic matter 
Ammonia in rain-| Carbonic acid gas | Diamond Gravity Magnesia in plants, | Organic substances 
water necessary to plants | Diastase Gravity, specific Magnesia, muriate in soils 
Ammonia, loss of Carbonic acid gas, | Digestion [ment of Greaves of Organic transform- 
Ammonia, muriate decomposition of | Digestion, derange- | Green manures Magnesia, phos. ations 
Ammonia, phos- | Carbonic oxide Diseases of plants Green vitriol phate of Organised matter 
phate Carburetted hydro- | Distillation Growth of plants Magnesia, silicate of | Oxalate in lime in 
Ammonia, salts of | Carcases {gen | Ditch scrapings Guano Magnesia, sulphate | Oxalic acid [plants 
Ammonia, sulphate | Carrot Double salts Gum of Oxalis 
Ammonia, uvate of | Caseine Dough Gam arabic Magnesian lime. Oxide, carbonic 
Ammoniaeal liquor Caseine, vegetable Drainage water Gum, British stone Oxide of copper 
Aaalysis Castor oil Draining Gum, cherry-tree Magnesium Oxide of iron 
Animal heat Caustic potash Dunder Gum, formation of Magnesium, chlo- | Oxide of lead 
Animal manures Cellars, foul air in Dung Gum, resin ride of Oxide of manganese 
Animal principles, | Cellulose Dutch rushes Gun cotton Magnesium, oxide of | Oxide of mercury 
proximate Chalk Dyeing Gunpowder Maize Oxide of silver 
Animal substances | Chamomile Eartu Gutta percha Malt Oxide of tin 
Animals, breathing Changes, chemical | Earth nut Gyletun Malting Oxides, metallic 
of [of | Charcoal Earths Gypsum Malic acid Oxygen 
Animals, fattening | Charcoal absorbs | Earths, alkaline HAIR Manganese Patnt, white 
Annotta ammonia fof | Harthy matter in | Hard water Manganese in Palm juice 
Apple jelly Charcoal, burning the air Hartshorn plants Paper bleached by 
Aquafortis Charcoal, disinfect- Earthy silicates Hay Manganese in soils Paring [chlorine 
Argol ing powers of Earthy substances |} Heat Manganese, oxide of | Parmesan cheese 
Arrack Charring in plants ‘Hedges, foul Mangold Wurzel Parsnip 
Arrowroot Cheddar cheese Effervescence Hemp-seed Manures Paste 
Arteries Cheese Egg, white of Hollands Maple sugar Pearlash 
Artichoke, Jerusa-| Cheltenham salts Elaine Honey Maraschino Peas 
Ashes [lem | Cherry-tree gum Electricity, influ- Hoofs Marble Peat ashes 
Atom Cheshire cheese ence:on plants Hops Mark of Grapes Pectine 
Attraction Chestnuts Elements Hordein Margarine Per-oxides 
Azote Chlorides Embryo Horn Marl Perry 
Ba.boons Chlorine Epsom salts Humates Mashing Persalts 
Bamboo Churning Equivalent Humic acid Mead Petre 
Barilla Chyle Execrement {fowl | Humus Meat boiling Petre, salt 
Barley Chyme Excrements of sea Hydrogen Meat roasting Pewter 
Barley straw Circulation of the | Exhaustion of soils | Hydrogen, carbu- Medicines, action of | Phosphates 
Barley sugar Cider (blood | Expansion [damp retted [of | Mercury Phosphoric acid 
Barm Oinnabar Explosion of fire. Hydrogen, lightness Mercury, chlorides | Phosphoric acid in 
Barometer Citric acid Paints, distiler’s Hydrogen, sulphu- | Mercury, oxides of plants 
Base Clay Fallowing Ick [retted | Mercury, sulphuret Phosphoric acid in 
Basting meat Clay, burnt Farm-yard dung Iceland moss Metallic alloys [of bone {water 
Batatas Clay iron ore Bat Indian corn Metallic oxides Phosphoric acid in 
Bay salt Climate, differences | Fat of.animals Indiam rubber Metallic salts Phosphorus 
Bean, field Clover [of | Feathers Indigo Metals Pickling cabbage 
Bean straw Coagulation of aL Feeding off with Inflammable air Milk Piue-apples 
Beans, kidney Coal ashes [bumen | Ferment [sheep |, Inorganic matter in |\ Millet Pipes, bursting. of 
Beech ashes Coal-gas Fermentation plants Minium Pitch 
Beech nuts Coal-tar, naphtha Fertility Inorganic manures | Mixture Plants, composition 
Beer F Cocoa-nut oil Fibre, woody Inulin Mixture of soils Plants, death of [of 
Beer, Bavarian Cognac brandy Fibrin, animal Iodides Molasses Plants, decay of 
Beet Cohesion Fibrin, vegetable lodine Mordaunts Plants decompose 
Beet-root sugar oke Finings Iodine in sea water | Mortar carbonic acid [air 
Bell metal Colophony Fir-ashes Tron Mosaic gold Piants, effect of, on 
Bile Colour of soils [of | Fire Irrigation Mould the 
Binary compounds Colours, changing | Fire-damp Isinglass Mouldering Plants, elements of 
Biphosphate of lime | Colours, vegetable | Fish, refuse Ivory Mouldiness Plants, food of 
Bitartrate of potash olzaa Fixed oil JUNIPER Mucilage Plants, growth of 
Bittern Combination Fixing ammonia KEtp Muriate ofammonia | Plaster of Paris 
Bleaching by chlo- Combination, [by | Flame Kidneys Muriate of lime Plaster stone 
rine changes producea | Flax Kilo-drying Muriate of magne. Plough, subsoil 
Bleaching by sul- Combining weights | Flesh Kirschwasser Muriate of soda [sia | Plums 
Blende (phur | Combustion Pliat Lactic acid Muriates Polenta 
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Numerous recent analyses of agricultural 


Pond mud Silicate of lime Tar 

Poppy seed Silicate of magnesia | Tarnish on silver 
Porter Silicate of potash Tartar 

Potash [of | Silicate of soda Tartaric acid 
Potash, binoxalate | Silicates Tartrates 

Potash, bitartrate ot | Silicie acid Teeth 

Potash, carbonate of | Silicon Ternarycompounds 


Potash, caustic 
Potash in plants 
Potash in the soil 


Potash, muriate of 


Potash, nitrate of 
Potash, salts of 
Potash, silicate of 


Potash, sulphate of 


Potashes 


Potassium 
P 


Potato haulm 
Potato spirit 
Potato starch 
Potato, sweet 
Pottery 

Principles, active 
Proportions 
Protein 

Proto-salts 
Protoxides 
Proximate animal 
Pruning [principles 
Putrefaction 
Putrefaction, influ- 

ence of lime in 
Putrefying animal 
matter 

Putrid fermentation 
Putrid urine 

Putty powder 
Pyrites 

Pyrites, copper 
Pyroligneous acid 
Pyrolignites 
Pyroxylic spirit 
QuaRTz 
Quaternary com- 
Quicklime (pounds 
Quicksilver 

RAIN water 
Raisins 

Rape seed 

Rape vine 

Red cabbage 

Red lead 

Refuse of gas works 
Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration (tion 
Results of combus- 
Results of putrefac- 
Rhubarb [tion 
Rice 

Ripening of fruit 
River mud 

River water 
Road drift 


Rock salt 

Rocket [tion of 
Rocks, disintegra_ 
Roman vitriol 
Roots 

Rotation of crops 
Ruby 

Rum 


Rushes, Dutch 
Rust of iron 

Rye 

Rye straw 
SACCHARINE matter 
Satety-lamp 

Sago 

Sainfoin 
Sal-ammoniac 
Saline compounds 
Saline draughts 
Saline manures 
Salt 

Salt and lime 

Salt bay 

Salt, common 

Salt in sea water- 
Salt, rock 

Salt, spirit of 

Salt, sea 

Salt, solution of, in 
Saltpetre [water 
Salts 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Schiedam 

Sea fowl, excre- 
Sea-water [ments of 
Sea-weed 

Seeds 

Seed, formation of 
Seeds, germination 
Seeds, steeping [of 
Seidlitz powders 
Selection by roots 
Semolina [of plants 
Shell sand 

Shells 

Silex 

Siliea 

Silica in plants 
Silica in soil, use of 
Silicate of alumina 


otassium, chloride 
Potato {of 


Skin 


Smoke 


Sub-salts 
Subsoil 


Sugar 


Soda 


Sodium 


Soil 


Solder 
Soot 
Sorrel 
Soup 


Spices 


Spirit proof 
Spirit, pyroxylic 
Spirit of salt 
Spirit of wine 


Sponge 


Spring water 


Springs 


Stall feeding 


Starch 
Steam 


Stearic acid 


Stearine 
Still 


Stilton cheese 
Sulphuret of tin 
Sulphuretted hy. 


drogen 


Sulphuric acid 

Sulphurous acid 

Sulphurous 
checks fermenta- 


Sunflower 


Sunflower seed 


Super-salts 


Super-phosphate of 
Super-tartrate of 


Swedes 


TABASHEER 


Tannin 
Tanning 
Tapioca 


Silk dyeing 


Silver, salts of 
Silver, sulphuret of 
Size 


Size, resin 
Skimmed milk 


Slaking of lime 
Sla 
Smells, foul 


Straw ashes 
Straw of barley 
Straw of buckwheat 
Straw of lentils 
Straw of maize 
Straw of oats 
Straw of rye 
Straw of vetch 
Straw of wheat 
Strong manures 


Subsoil ploughing 
Substratum 
Suffocation from 


Sugar, barley 
Sugar, candy 


Sulphur in plants 
Suphuret of iron 
Sulphuret of lead 
Sulphuret of silver 


Soap, decomposi- 
Soap, soft 
Soap, transparent 
Soap, yellow 
Soapmaker’s ash 


Soda, carbonate of 
Soda in rocks 
Soda im plants 
Soda in soils 
Soda, muriate of 
Soda, nitrate of 
Soda, silicate of 
Soda, sulphate of 


Sodium, chloride of 
Soft water 


Soils, analysis of 
Soil, colour of 
Soils, composition of 
Soils, exhaustion of 
Soils, formation of 
Soils, mixture of 
Soils, nature of 


Specific gravity 


Tests, vegetable 


Silver Thermometer 
Silver, chloride of Thunderbolt 
Silver, nitrate of Tiles 

Silver, oxide of Tin 


Tin, oxide of 

Tin plate 

Tin, sulphuret of 

Toast 

Toasted cheese 

Tobacco 

Toddy 

Treacle 

Tropical countries 

Tubers 

Turf-ashes 

Turmeric 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpentine, oil of 

Nrate of ammonia 

Urea 

Uric acid 

Urine 

Use of leaves 

Use of plants 

Usquebaugh 

Vapour condensed 
by cold 

Vapour in the air 

Vegetable alkalies 

Vegetable manure 

Vegetables, boiling 


[eharcoal 


Sugar, formation of | Veins [of 

Sugar of lead Vermilion 

Sugar of milk Vetch 

Sugar, refining Vinegar 

Sugar refiners’ Vinegar distilled 
waste Vinous_fermenta. 

Sulphates Vitriol, blue {tion 

Sulphur Vitriol, green 


Vitriol, oil of 

Vitriol, white 

Volatile alkali 
Volatile oil 


see pisareis WaLnorts 
Lee Wash, distillers’ 

ii Water 
Soap-boiling Water, action on 


[tion of Water, air in flead 
Water, composition 

of 

Water, freezing of 

Water, hard 

Water,impurities in 

Water, mineral 

Water necessary to 
plants 

Water, New River 

Water, phosphorie 
acid in 

Water, pure 

Water, rain 

Water, sea 

Water, soft 

Water, spring 

Water, Thames 

Water, well 

Wax 

Weed-ash 

Weeds, 

Weeds, burning of 

Weeds, putrefaction 

Weeds, spread of [of 

Wheat grain 

Wheat straw 

Wheat starch 

Whey 

Wihiskey 

White lead 

White of egg 

Wine 

Wine, brandy 

Wine, domestic 

Wine, fermentation 

Wine, fining of [of 

Wine, pricked 

Wine, ripening of 

Wine, vinegar 

Wood.ashes 

W ood spirit 

Woody fibre 

Wool 

Wool dyeing 

Wool, mill refuse 

Wool rags 

Wool soap 


Wort 
T or ines 
acid Wort, foxiness of 
XYLOIDINE 
[tion YEAsT 


Yeast as manure 
Yeast, artificial 
Yeast, bad 
Yeast, dry 

Zinc 

Zine, chloride of 
Zinc, oxide of 
Zinc, sulphate of 


{lime 


[potash 


Sones ee a 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London ; and may be had by order of any Bookseller. 
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$$ -YTENSIVE SALE OF NURSERY 


OXFORD-STREET 


(FIVE DOORS WEST OF REGENT-CIRCUS), 
Ts the Sole Manufacturer of the 


PRkAE 2 TOW, moe 1781DV05 


Now Exhibiting in the Model Room of 


THE SOCVETHYAcCOr ARTS; 
John-street, Adelphi, London ; 


CHEAPES 


AND 18 UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


TT STOVE IN 


1T HAS ALREADY BEEN EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED, 


THE MARKET. 


AND I8 KNOWN AS 


CUNDY’S PATENT IMPROVED OPEN FIRE-PLACE, 


WARM A 


IR, VENTILATING STOVE. 


fir 18 ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO 


WARM AND VENTILATE CHURCHES, CHAPELS, VESTRIES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC PLACES, HALLS, 


DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, CLUB-ROOMS, &c. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS STOVE ARE— 


1, Thatit combines the CHEERFULNESS of an open fire with 
the comfort of a constant supply of Fresh Atmospheric Air of 
a genial temperature. 


2. That it consumes the IMPURE air of a room and replaces it 
by the admission of PURE air from without. 


3. That it preserves the BALANCE between the CONSUMPTION 
of the impure and the ADMISSION of pure air so accurately that 
it effectually prevents BLASTS of cold air through crevices in 
doors and windows. 


The ADVANTAGES of CUNDY’S PATENT STOVES, therefore, 


4, That it never raises the temperature of the air, which is 
warmed by passing through the stove, so high as to burn it, or 
impart to it any UNPLEASANT SMELL or INJURIOUS PROPERTIES. 

5. That it imparts so large a proportion of its heat to the air 
in its passage into the room through it, that the SMOKE FLUE 
can never get so heated as to endanger the building, or to add 
to the risk in insuring. 

6. That as nearly all the heat produced by the fire passes 
with the air into the room, and very little up the flue, it 
obviously economises the fuel. 


are CHEERFULNESS and COMFORT, PURITY and 


WARMTH of the Air, the Absence of any Noxious Properties, FREEDOM from DANGER, and ECONOMY of FUSL. 


Letter from the Rev. MartHEw O’BRIEN (Professor of Natural 
panpecnhy and Astronomy), M.A. F.R.S., &c., King’s 
ollege. 

I none certify that one of Mr. Cundy’s Patent Stoves was 
put up in my Lecture Room, at King’s College, last year, in 
place of a Common Stove (of Arnott’e construction. I believe). 
T have no hesitation in saying, from actual experience, that 
Mr. Cundy’s Stove is far superior both in producing warmth 
over the whole room, and in promoting ventilation, without 
disagreeable currents of air, or close smell, ~ 

MarTtHew O’BRIEN. 


From GrozcE HitcHcock and RoaEERs, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
St, Paul’s Churchyard, March 7, 1850. 

Dear Sir,— We have never had occasion to regret the substi- 
tution of your excellent Stoves for the hot-water apparatus 
with which our establishment was previously heated ; all our 
customers seem delighted with the change. 

The improved ventilation produced by them—the entire 
freedom from that smell of iron so common to most other 
stoves, and the agreeable sight of the fire—render them most 
desirable for such establishments as ours. 

We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Groxce HircuHcock AND Co. 


The STOVES may be obtained of the Sole 
circus), where a Stove is in constant operation. 
Churebyard ; and io the 
yeceived their large SILVER MEDAL for the invention. 


Now ready, price 1s., or post free 18 stamps. 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC AND 
FLORIST’S DIRECTORY for 1851, containing Directions 
for the management of an Amateur’s Garden during the year. 
Lists of the best Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, and Vegetables ; 
valuable hints to Lady Gardeners, and other useful information. 
London: ©, Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


i ae GENERAL LAND DRAINAGE AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 Vict. c. 91. 
With limited Liability to Shareholders. 
Capital—£100,000, in Shares of £20 each. 
Directors. 

Henry Ker Semen, Esq., M.P., Hanford, Dorset—Chairman. 
JoHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Esq., Maresfield Park, Sussex— 
Deputy-Chairman. 

William Cubitt, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster 
Henry Currie, Esq., M.P., West Horsley, Surrey 
Thomas Edward Dicey, Esq., Claybrook Hall, Lutterworth 
William Fisher Hobbs, Esq., Boxted Lodge, Colchester 
Edward John Hutchins, Esq., M.P., Eaton-square, London 
Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., Great George-street 
Francis Pym, Esq., The Hassells, Biggleswade, Beds. 
Colonel George Alexander Reid, M.P., Bulstrode Park, Bucks. 
William Tite, Esq., F.R.S., Lowndes-square, London 
William Wilshere, Esq., The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts 
Banker's. 
Messrs. Currie & Co., 29, Cornhill, London. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, and Drake, Parliament-street. 
Messrs. Hoddings, Townsend, and Lee, Salisbury. 
Central Engineers and Surveyors. 

Messrs. J. Bailey Denton and Henry Drake. 
(Assisted by eminent Local Surveyors). 

Secretary. 

WibtiAm CLIFFORD, Esq. 

Temporary Offices—No. 46, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


The Powers of the Company enable the owner 
Interest in Land, by a cheap and simple process, to varry out 
every kind of permanent Improvement thereon, either by the 
application of his own or'the Company’s funds, secured by a 
verminable yearly charge on the Inheritance ; but the absolute 
owner of the freehold may enter into any agreement with the 
Sompany for the exercise of any of its powers, machinery, or 
resources. 

The powers of the Company may be thus enumerated :— 

1. To execute all works of Drainage (including Outfalls 
through adjoining Estates), Irrigation, Reclaiming, Enclosing, 
and otherwise improving Land. 

2. To erect Farm Homesteads, and other Buildings necessary 
for the cultivation of land. 

3. To execute Improvements, under contract, with Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Local Boards of Health, Corporations, Trus- 
tees, and other public bodies. 

4, To purchase Lands capable of Improvement, and fettered 
by restrictions of Entail, and having executed the necessary 
works, to resell them with a title communicated by the Com- 
pany’s Act. 

The terms on which the remaining Shares will be allotted are 

. deposit of 11, per Share, with a liability to be called on for the 

‘maining amount by Instalments not exceeding 20. 10s. per 

1are, at no closer intervals than 3 months. Not more than 

j, per Share is likely to be called for during the next two 

ws. ‘The liability of every Shareholder is clearly limited to 
» amount of his Subscrip-ion. 
\pplication for further information, or for allotment of 
Sueres, may be made to the Directors, Solicitors, or Secretary. 
Witiiam CuiirrorD, Secretary. 


of a Limited 


Manufacturer, J. E. DOWSON, 123, 
They may also be seen at Messrs. HITCHCOCK and ROGERS, St. 
Model Room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi ; 


Oxford-street (five doors west of Regent- 
Paul’s 
from which Society Mr. CUNDY, on the 22d July, 1850, 


Second Edition, much enlarged. Woodcuts. 3s. 6d., 
PARKES’ INTRODUCTION TO CHEMIS®RY, 
« Concise and extremely lucid.”—Medical Times. 
“Short, simple, clear, and accurate.”—Asiatic Journal. 
“A text book for teachers.’’— Westminster Review. 
“Qught to supersede all other elementary works on che- 
mistry.”—WMonthly Magazine. 
London: WuittaKer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


poe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIREN- 
CESTER.—The Council of the Royal Agricultural 
College, at Cirencester, propose, after the ensuing Christmas 
Vacation, to receive within the walls of the College Students 
who, at the date of their admission, do not exceed 16 years of 
age, though they will not necessarily be removed on reaching 
that age. 
Students 


between the ages of 16 and 20 may be received in a 
commodious Boarding House, in Cirencester, under the super- 
intendence of a resident Professor or Master. Out-Students 
above the age of 20 will be admitted on the same footing as 


heretofore. 
TERMS, PER ANNUM, 

TO BE PAID HALF-YEARLY, IN ADVANCE. 
Pupils under fourteen years of age .. 45 Guineas. 
Ditto above fourteen ....,..cscccresererereeses 55 
For a separate sleeping apartment, ifit 

required, an additional 
For a share in a private study, of which 
there are but a limited number 
Pupils in the Boarding House.. 
Out-Students ......cc.-cesesereseerrerereeess 

Excepting in the case of Out-Stude 
include everything but medical attendance, 
materials. 

The Religious instruction and moral discipline of the whole 
of the Students will be most carefully attended to, ag the 
groundwork of all education. 

The Lectures in Chemistry—the Veterinary Art—Geology— 
Botany and Zoology, hitherto so ably presided over and con- 
ducted, will be continued, for the especial benefit of the elder 
Students. 

Instruction—by competent Masters—in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, Surveying and Mensu- 
ration, in History and Geography—will be offered to every 
Student ; while those, whose Parents desire it, will be instructed 
in Modern Languages and Classics. 

Agriculture will be taught on the Farm—where the Students 
will be led to compare what they’have learnt in the Lecture 
Room with the practical system of cultivation which they will 
see carried out. 

They will also have the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the breeding, rearing, feeding, and general 
management of all kinds of Stock—with the preparation of 
Corn for the market—and with the application of Steam 
Machinery to Farming purposes—and also with the best system 
of Farm Accounts. 

It will be seen from the above that the Royal Agricultural 
College offers decided advantages to those who wish to qualify 
their Sons, either for the pursuit of Agriculture as a profes- 
sion, or for becoming Land Agents or Stewards; also to per- 
sons of any age, who, intending to emigrate, desire to obtain 
some knowledge of Agriculture before leaving England ; 
moreover, no slight inducements are held out to all parents, 
who are desirous of procuring for their Sons such an Educa- 
tion as will qualify them for any calling or profession, at a3 
moderate a cost as is compatible with the advantages offered, 
and with the liberal scale on which the comfort of Students 
will be attended to and promoted in every particular. 

For further information, dvc., application may be made to 
the Principal, The Rey. JoHN SAYER HAYGARTH, 

Dec, 14, Rodmarton, Cirencester. 
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SOUTHAMPON, —EXTENSIVE SALE OF NURSERY 
STOCK AND SEEDS, 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
ENGAGED IN PLANTING. : 
i 2858s. PROTHEROE AND MORRIS have 
- received instructions to submit for unreserved Sale by 
Auction, on the premises, at Hill and Sidford and Southampton 
Nurseries, on MONDAY, Dec. 16, 1850, and following days, at 
iL o’clock, precisely, each day, in consequence of the number 
of lots, the very valuable and extensive Stock of Fruit and 
Forest Trees, Evergreens, Conifere, American Plants ; Agri- 
cultural, Garden, and Flower Seeds ; Bulbs, Roots, &c., 
and every other article in the Trade, for which ‘ Page’s 
Nurseries” have been so highly celebrated ; also a four- 
wheeled Chaise, Carts and Horses, Utensils, and Implements 
of Trade. May be viewed, and Catalogues had prior to the 
Sale, 1s. each; returnable to purchasers; on the premises, 57, 
above Bar, Southampton ; of the principal Seedsmen in London ; 
at the Inns in the neighbourhood ; and of the Auctioneers, 
‘American Nursery, Leytonstone, Essex. N.B.—The valuable 
Freehold Premises, comprising a capital Dwelling-house in the 
above Bar-street, Southampton, with an extensive range of 
Green-houses, Stores, Out-buildings, and Nursery-grounds, in 
the rear extending to Portland-terrace, are for Sale by private 
contract, Particulars may be had on application to Mr, William 
Brooks, Accountant and Estate Agent, 24, Portland-street, 
Southampton. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HEATING BY 


WATER. 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


| 


i 


WEEKS anv CO,, 


e Horticultural Architects, 
water Apparatus Manufacturers. 
about to erect Horticultural buildings, 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 

uUrposes 

i THE HOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which are efficient 
and economical), are particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits, &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. — : 

The splendid collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants are 
in the highest state of cultivation, and for sale at very low’ 
prices. Also a fine collection of Strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts. 4 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, dsc., forwarded on 
application.—J. WEEKES and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS AND UPWARDS. 


King’s-road, Chelsea, 
Hothouse Builders, and Hot- 
The Nobility and Gentry 
or fix Hot-water Appa~ 


A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT for Fumigating Greenhouses 
Stoves, and Frames, or Shrubs and Flowers, in the open air 
without injuring the most delicate plant; delivering the smoke 
cool, in a dense mass, and effecting a great saving of Tobacco. 

Manufactured and supplied to the Trade by Messrs. BARBER 
and Gsoom, London; and may be had of all Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. 


HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE.—In no 


article perhaps is caution more necessary than in the 
purchase of a Dressing-Case, for in none are the meretricious 
arts of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently dis- 
played. MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, near Grace- 
church-street, has long enjoyed the reputation of producing & 
Dressing-Case in the most finished and faultless manuer, Those 
who purchase one of him will be sure of having thoroughly- 
seasoned and well-prepared wood or leather, with the fittings 
of first-rate quality. The prices range from 1J. to 1000. Thus 
the man of fortune and he of moderate means may alike be 
suited, while the traveller will find the Mechian Dressing-Case 
especially adapted to his necessities, — 4, LEADENBALL- 
STREET. 


A CERTAIN CURE Are HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
for Headaches, Lowness of Spirits, and Pains in the 
Chest.—A Soldier, who had.seen much service abroad, suffered 
for years from Headaches, Lowness of base and Pains in 
the right side, which had so debilitated hi that it was found — 
necessary to discharge him from the service. Every attention 
had been paid to his complaints’ both by the army surgeons 
and in the hospitals; at last it was decided that he was in- 
curable, but since his discharge he commenced taking HoLto- 
waAy’s PILLS, which have been the means of restoring him to 
that buoyancy of spirits and excellent health that he had not 
enjoyed for years. — Sold by all’ Druggists, and at Professor 
Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 


Printed by Wr1ntam Buaoeuer, of No. 13 Upper Waburn-place, in the 
Parish of St. Pancras, and Faepsaick MuLLETT: Eyans, of I 
row, Stoke Newington, both-in the County of Middlesea; Printers, at 
office in Lombard-street, jn‘ the Precinct of,, Whitefriais, in the City. of 
London; and published by them at the Office, No.9, Charles-street, in the , 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, in the said county, where all Adver- 
tisements and Communications are to be app BuSSBD TO THR EDITOR.” 

Satugpay, Dscempxe 14. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


‘A Stamped Newspaper of Rural Economy and General News.—The Horticultural Part Edited by Professor Lindley. 


No. 51—1850.] 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21. 


[Price 6d. 
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Trafalgar Agri. Soc. 


WATERER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
TS, &c. 

HOSE4 WATERER begs to announce his new 

descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, ROSES, &c., is just published, aud may be had 


by enclosing two stamps for postage to Hosea WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


(> Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


shins AMERICAN PLANTS, 
JOHN WATERER’S CATALOGUE or AMERICAN 


UY PLANTS, ROSES, CONIFERS, &c., is now published, and 


may be had gratis on application. It describes the colours of 
every Rhododendron worthy of cultivation, thus affording pur- 
ehasers every facility in making selections, 

American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, 


MESSRS. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
Scriptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stumps, Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
American Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 


_ from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 


Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 

tive Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 

rove fualng asimates f -all kinds of Plantiog, whether 
ental or ect c. agehot 


—B Nurseries, Dec, 21. 
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MEtcsELL's ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 
ath Fess peoseg Nvelt to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 

most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 

yet grown. Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 

nus, 12s. per dozen; and Victoria, 93, per dozen; with usual 

allowance to the trade. Post-office orders are requested to 
be made payable to Witu1aAm MircHeLt, Enfield Highway, 
‘ost-office, Enfield, Middlesex, 


Se a 
UTHILL’S “BLACK iSPINE” and SNOW’S 
/ PRIZE CUCUMBERS at 1s. each packet : also his early 
Scarlet-flesh Melon, 1s. Lisianthus Seed, 1s. per packet, 
Cururtx’s Pamphlet of 56 pages, containing the Belgian Prize 
Essay on the best way of producing Potatoes; with 12 more 
articles on fruits and vegetables, among which are Aspa- 
ragus, Rhubarb, and Seakale. The pamphlet has been very 
favourably reviewed by Dr. Lindley and others. Price 2s., or 
by post, 2s. 4d. The trade supplied with the Cucumbers,— 
James Curuitt, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, London. 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING CUCUMBER, 
ni WEEKS ann CO. are now sending out Seeds of 
_* their new free-bearing Cucumber “ The Great Gun,” in 
packets, 2s. 6d. each. For Winter and Early Spring use it is 


unequalled, Also, the true high-flayoured “ Cassabar ” Melon, 
in packets, 2s. 6d. each. 


ones PRICED CATALOGUE or HOME. 
GROWN GARDEN SEEDS, containing the description 
and price of every article required for the Kitchen- Garden, 
Flower-Garden, and Farm,may be hadon application, addressed 
JouHN SuTton and Sons, Seed Growers, Reading, Berks, en- 
“closing two postage stamps. 
_ N.B.—@oods delivered Carriage Free, 


Pe ke LOCKHART, Frorisr and Sreps- 


MAN, No. 84, Fleet-street (next door to the Punch Office), 
London, has opened the above premises in connection with the 
Nursery at Fulham, The greatest attention has been paid in 
Eerie the Seeds, a List of which may be had gratis, on ap- 
plication. 3%. dd. 
LockHArr’s Rosette Collard or Colewort in sealed packets, 


and signed by T. L, (in no other hands), per packet ,,, 2 
Mr. Glenny’s six vars. dble. Balsam, in sealed packets .., 2 6 
Do. Straw-coloured, very distinct, do, wer G6 
T, L. has purchased all that was saved, 
Scoteh Ranunculus, 50 best Sorts, per root 0 6 
Dutch Do.. 50 =Do, ae Wt alee 0 3 
White Turban Ranunculus 0 6 
Scarlet Do.. Do. per 100 2 6 
Mixed Ranunculus 50 


%3 Wee Oita, 
Rhubarb, Séakale, and Asparagus Roots; 


1 Fruit Trees, 
Pruning Knives, Mushroom Spawn, Mats, / 


TO MARKET GARDENERS, NURSERYMEN, & OTHERS. 
a° BE DISPOSED OF, a LEASE of about Six 

Acres of MARKET GARDEN GROUND, with Growing 
Crops; a good, new, and substantial Brick House on the 
ground, at a very low rent, within eight miles of London, in 
consequence of a death in the family.—For particulars, inquire 
fT, BARNARD, 9, Great Russell.street, Covent-garden, London, 


“CEDRUS DEODARA” AND ‘*CUPRESSUS TORULOSA 
ELEGANTISSIMA.” 
Ww. MAULE anp SONS are now prepared to offer, 
from their large supplies of CEDRUS DEODARA of 
various sizes, many thousands of fine specimen plants (grown 
from seed constantly in the open ground and in pots) measuring 
3 feet and upwards, unusually fine and bushy, with good 
leaders. at 60s. per dozen; also many thousands of fine plants 
of CUPRESSUS TORULOSA; the hardy variety Elegantis- 
sima in pots, upwards of 2 and 3 feet, at 50s. and 75s. per 
hundred ; they also abound with cood supplies of the Hima- 
laya Conifera generally, together with a large Stock of Scarlet 
Crimson Himalaya and other hardy Rhododendrons, prices for 
which will be forwarded on application. 

N.B. W. M. and Sons’ Lists of prices for Fruit, Forest, Ever- 
green, and other Trees and Shrubs required at the present 
planting season, are now ready for distribution, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

References expected from unknown correspondents, 

Stapleton-road Nurseries, Bristol. 


[CNET anD PERRY, Exoric Nursery, King’s. 


road, Chelsea, London, deeply grateful for the distin, 
guished patronage so long conferred upon them, beg to inti- 
mate that their NEW CULINARY AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
all of the first quality, are now ready, and they moat respect- 
fully solicit a continuance of that support which has been ex- 
tended to their house for the last 50 years. 

For the above—as well as for their AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS, to which they pay great attention, Stove, Greenhouse, 
and Herbaceous Plants, Buibous Roots, imported annually by 
themselves from Holland, Conifers and other Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, and including many 
valuable novelties, Grape Vines of all the best sorts, from eyes, 
Fruit Trees of choice sorts, both trained and untrained, and 
which are this season of very fine growth—there are lists 
specially appropriated, and which they respectfully solicit per- 
mission to forward. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. 


ear ae a sae Ee Sansa weet sate AE eS PT Ky fle, 
INE PURPLE-TOP SWEDISH TURNIP SEEDS 
FOR SALE.—200 Bushels, pure, and of excellent Stock, 
raised by one of the first Agriculturists of Berwickshire, who 
has for many years paid great attention to the raising of Turnip 
Seeds.—Apply to W. Kincuorn, Dunse, N.B. 


RAVESEND.—50,000' TREES AND SHRUBS 

ON SALE.—Arbor-vitz, Berberis aquifolium, Cytisus, 
Cypress, Holly, Jasmioums, Lilacs, Laurels, China Roses, &e., 
2 to Set, from 15s. to 40s. per hundred. Standard Roses, 
41, to dL. 

Aucuba japonica, Arbutus, Cotoneaster, 2 to 3 ft., 12s. per 
dozen ; Irish Yews, 3 to 4 feet, 25s. - Standard Roses, in sorts, 
18s, to 30s. é 

Large ornamental Trees, for immediate effect, Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants, in great variety, at low prices, 

Apply at the Cemetery, Gravesend, Kent. 


NEW EARLY PEAS, &e. 

ASS anp BROWN have a very fine Stock of the 

undermentioned early Seeds, which they are enabled to 

offer at the following low prices :— Per quart.—s, d. 
PEAS, Taylor’s new Prolific, very early, hardy, and pro- 

ductive, sent out by Barnes ... Ose a cep! 

Essex Champion, hardy and very productive .., 0 

Danecroft Rival, very early a 1 

Bishop’s new Long-pod, great bearer aad Ee 

Early Warwick, Early Frame .... ALL, ts oan 0; 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 


Early Emperor, very early and hardy 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England 
BEANS, Long-pod and Windsor . 
RADISH, early Short top Salmon 
Wood’s new early Scarlet . Foe “9 ae 
Their Wholesale List of Prices of the above and all othe 
description of Seeds will be forwarded on application. 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 
A. FEW THOROUGH-BRED COCKS ror SALE. 


Apply to *‘ W. 0.” at Mr, MacLachlan’s, 6, Birchin-lane, 
Lombard-street, London. 


CARTER’S CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 

J CARTER, Srepsman and Frorist, 238, High 

¢ Holborn, London, announces the speedy appearance of 
his new CATALOGUE FOR 1851, which will be forwarded, 
gratis and prepaid, on application by post or otherwise. He 
begs leave to state that the Floricultural section comprises, a3 
usual, the Scientific and English Name of each plant, the Lin- 
nean Class and Order, and Natural Order to which it belongs; 
its hardiness, duration, time offlowering, and colour of the 
flowers, and other necessary information. The collection of 
Flower Seeds will comprise several splendid novelties, 


HE BEST anp. MOST PROLIFIC EARLY 
KIDNEY POTATO GROWN. 
«Eglinton Castle Gardens, Ayrshire, Oct. 23, 1850, 

“‘ DEAR Sizs,—Having grown a quantity of your improved 
Kidney Potato here, and at Pitfour Castle, Perthshire, I have 
in both cases found it to be earlier and a superior flayoured 
Potato to any other I know. Its dwarf habit makes it a most 
excellent variety for Frame Forcing, which I proved here last 
spring.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, WILLIAM SHARPE,” 

“To Messrs. Jackson and Son, 
“The Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey.” 

THomAs JAcKson and Son have much pleasure in quoting 
the above testimonial, from a well-known authority, of the 
merits of their Improved Kidney Potato, and they are happy to 
say they have now to offer fine healthy sets at 7s. 6d. per buehel. 
T,. J. and Son have also to offer, at 5s. 6d. per bushel, good 
healthy sets of the Early Prolific round Potato Golden Dwarf, 
To be obtained of T, J. and Son, and from most of the Whole- 
sale Seed Firms in London. 

T. J. and Son have a large Stock of Fruiting and Succession 
Providence, Queen, and other Pine Plants, strong, healthy, and 
warranted clean. Price, according to quantity required, may 
be obtained upon application, 

Nursery, Kingston, Surrey, and Royal Gardens, Hampton-court, 
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TO NURSERY MEN, FLORISTS, & MARKET GARDENERS, 
O_ BE LET, ar NORTH-END, FULHAM, Five 
Acres of Walled Garden, with immediate possession. 
Ground well Stocked with Fruit Trees and Bushes, and Moss 
and China Roses, The Laud in excellent condition, and has 
thereon a good Forcing House, between 68 and 7) feet long. 
For particulars, apply to Mr. ATwoop, Auctioneer and Land 
Agent, Mortlake, Surrey; or at the ‘‘ Rainbow,” Kiug-street, 
Covent-garden. 
ES CHELUs MATCHLESS WINTER PARS- 
LEY, Extra Superior for Garnishing,—J. M, having a 
quantity of new Seed to dispose of, can highly recommend it to 
Market and Gentiemens Gardeners as the hardiest and best 
winter sort ever produced, Retail price, 2s. 6d. per lb. Also, 
his superior dark-green Savoy, ls. 6d. per lb. A liberal allow- 
ance made to Seedsmen, — Post-Office Orders made payable to 
Joun Mircue tu, Ponder’s End, Enfield, Middlesex. 
December 21. , 


RR HODODEND EONS anD AMERICAN PLANTS, 


—An unlimited supply always on sale, at the low scale 
of prices quoted, delivered in London, if ordered in quantity, 
free of carriage, 

RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 2 to 6 inches, 20s,, 40s., and 
80s, per 1000 ; 1 foot, sinzle stems, fit for working, 10s. per 100; 
14 to 2 feet, very fine, fit for planting out for cover, 20s. to 
40s, per 100 ; 4 to 6 feet, single stems, adapted for working the 
beautiful new scarlet and other rare species, 50s. per 100, 

SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, of the finest varieties, 18s. 
to 30s. per d\z., on their own roots. 

WHITE RHODODENDRONS, 18s. per doz. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 6 to 9 inches, 25s. per 100; 14 to 
2 feet, blooming, 12s. per doz, 

Dwarf ROSE Stocks, fit for working, 8s. per 100. 

Single CAMELLIA Stocks, fit for working, 42s. to 50s. p. 100, 

ABIES (Pinus) Douglasii (from seed), 1} to 2 feet, fine 
plants, 60s. per doz., 7s. 6d. to 42s. each; 14 foot Scotch Fir, 
2 years seedling (very fine), 2s. per 1000, 

SCOTCH LARCH and PINEASTER FIR (very stout), 10s., 
15s., 25s. per 1000, 1 to 3 feet. 

ARBUTUS, 12 to 15 inches, fine, 25s, per’100; 6 inches, 
8s. per 100. 

LAURESTINE, two sorts, 8s. per 100, bedded, 1 foot, 

TREE ROSES of the most esteemed kinds, 12s, to 18s, p. doz. 

A large and fine Stock of the true ‘““Durmast” English OAK, 
transplanted, 3 to 5 feet. 20s. to 60s..per 1000. With’every de- 
scription of Fruit and Ornamental Trees,—For Catalogues and 
prices apply to W. Rogers, Nurseryman and Contracting 
Planter, Red Lodge. near Southampton. 


ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE YVIOLET.—Viota ARsBoREA, or the PERPETUAL 
TrReE VIOLET (truc),—Tn answer to numierou3 idquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction given by the plants sent out last 
season by Enwarp Tiney, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the above beautiful DOUBLE VLOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time for making beds or potting. They are beauti- 


fully scented; the blooms are as large as the double’ bite’ 


Hepatica ; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a small bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet wide, will be sufficient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the whole of the winter and the spring. They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders. 

E, T, has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the same time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s, per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s. per dozen; or 
lJ. per hundred. 

Also he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been 30 much admired at the 
London exhibitions. In colour itis equal to the Crocus, Strong 
bushy plants 2s. 6d. each; or smaller ditto, 1s. 6d. each, 

KITLEY’S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, 1s, per packet, 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEED, saved from 24 distinct 
varieties, ls. per packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s. per 

acket. 
3 WINTER CUCUMBER.—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s. 6d. 
per packet. 

The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-oftice order, 
or the amount in penny postage stamps, 

Sola by Epwarp Tixey, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
14, Abbey Church-yard, Bath. 


MITHFIELD CATTLE* SHOW.—MILK PANS, 

in stout Glass, of every size and variety of shape, were 
exhibited as usual, Nos, 148, 149, 150, Bazaar, by Messrs. 
Coan and Co., whose collections were honoured (among other 
Prizes) with the Silyer Medal of the Dublin Society in Apvil, as 
also with the Silver Medal of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Society, at their meeting, held at Warrington in September 
last. 

NOBLEMEN, FARMERS, and the Public generally, are 
respectfully invited to notice the NEW GLASS CHURN. 
LORD CAMOY’S MILK SYPHONS for separating Milk from 
Cream, GLASS LACTOMETERS for ascertaining the quality 
of Milk, New Bee Glasses invented by Lord Keane, Glass 
Cream Pots and Pans, Glass Milk Trays, Glass Tiles and 
Slates, and every description of Dairy Glass. 

Durable Farm Paints, Glass for Hothouses and Garden pur- 
poses, may be had (safely packed) for any part of the kingdom, 
or for exportation, on application at the Stands, 148, 149, and 
150, or at the Warehouse, 48, Leicester Square, London, 

Small Glass for Melon Pits of every size, from 10s. Gd, per 100 
feet; Hartley’s and Swinburne’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE at 
the Manufacturer’s prices, 

Glass Ornamental Shades, Fern Shades, Lamp and Gas 
Glasses, Patent Glass Pens; Patent Texturalized, Silicated 
Marble, and other Ornamental Glass, supplied, as usual, at 48, 
Leicester-square ; the Colour and Lead Department, at 5, 
Prince’s-street, Coventry-street, London, 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. : 
very considerable additions have been made to this little book, in preparing it for a new edition; several important practical matters, not 
Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, the Manufacture 
Numerous recent analyses of agricultural 


In accordance with numerous suggestions, 
treated of in any former editions, having been introduced, 8 r of the 2stic 3 3 
of Spirite, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the Scientific Principles involved in those arts, 


crops have likewise been given, 


ABSORPTION of 
manure 

Acetates 

Acetic acid 

Acetic fermentation 

Acids 

Acids, organic 

Acids, test for 

Action of plants on 
the air 

Active principles 

Adulterated guano 

Affinity, chemical 

After-damp in 

Air [mines 

Air contains am- 
monia 

Air contains car- 
bonic acid 

Air contains water 

Air, inflammable 

Air necessary to life 

Air, composition of 

Air resists compres- 

Air, weight of [sion 

Alabaster 

Albumen 

Albumen, vegetable 

Alcohol 

Ale 

Alkali, test for 

Alkali, volatile 

Alkalies 

Alkalies, vegetable 

Alloys 

Almonds 

Alum 

Alumina 

Alumina, absorbs 
ammonia 

Alumina in soil, use 
of {of 

Alumina,phosphate 

Alumina, silicate of 

Alumina, sulphate 

Aluminum [of 

Aluminum, oxide of 

Ammonia 

Ammonia absorbed 
by alumina 

Ammonia absorbed 
by charcoal, &c. 

Ammonia, carbon- 
ate of 

Ammonia, fixing of 

Ammonia in air 

Ammonia in rain- 
water 

Ammonia, loss of 

Ammonia, muriate 

Ammonia, phos- 
phate 

Ammonia, salts of 

Ammonia, sulphate 

Ammonia, urate of 

Ammoniacal liquor 

Analysis 

Animal heat 

Animal manures 

Animal principles, 
proximate 

Animal substances 

Animale, breathing 


° [o 
Animals, fattening 
Annotta 
Apple jelly 
Aquafortis 
Argol 
Arrack 
Arrowroot 
Arteries 
Artichoke, Jerusa- 
Ashes fem 
Atom 
Attraction 
Azote 
BALLoons 
Bamboo 
Barilla 
Barley 
Barley straw 
Barley sugar 
Barm 
Barometer 

ase 
Basting meat 
Batatas 
Bay salt 
Bean, field 
Bean straw 
Beans, kidney 
Beech ashes 
Beech nuts 
Beer 
Beer, Bavarian 
Beet 
Beet-root sugar 
Bell metal 
Bile 
Binary compounds 
Biphosphate of lime 
Bitartrate of potash 
Bittern 

Bleaching by chlo- 
Bleact i b ] 

eaching sul. 
Blende S otiais 


Black Currant jelly 

Blood 

Blubber 

Bones 

Bran 

Brandy 

Brass 

Bread 

Bricks 

Brimstone 

British gum 

Bromide of magne. 

Bromides {sium 

Bromine 

Brown stout 

Buckwheat 

Buds 

Burning 

Burning lime 

Burning of plants 

Burnt clay 

Burnt sugar 

Butter 

Butter, clarified 

Butter, how 
loured 

Butt+r, melted 

Butter, salt 

Butyric acid 

CABBAGE 

Cabbage, red 

Calamine 

Calcium 

Calcium,chloride of 

Calomel 

Camphor 

Candles 

Candle, burning of 

Cane 

Cane sugar 

Caoutchouc 

Caramel 

Carbon 

Carbon in plants 

Carbonate of am- 
monia 

Carbonate of iron 

Carbonate of lead 

Carbonate of lime 

Carbonate of mag- 
nesia 

Carbonate of potash 

Carbonate of soda 

Carbonates decom- 
posed by acids 

Carbonic acid gas 

Carbonic acid gas 

necessary to plants 

Carbonic acid gas, 
decomposition of 

Carbonic oxide 

Carburetted hydro- 

Carcases [gen 

Carrot 

Caseine 

Caseine, vegetable 

Castor oil 

Caustic potash 

Cellars, foul air in 

Cellulose 

Chalk 

Chamomile 

Changes, chemical 

Charcoal 

Charcoal absorbs 
ammonia [of 

Charcoal, burning 

Charcoal, disinfect- 
ing powers of 

Charring 

Cheddar cheese 

Cheese 

Cheltenham salts 

Cherry-tree gum 

Cheshire cheese 

Chestnuts 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Circulation, of the 

Cider [blood 

Cinnabar 

Citric acid 

Clay 

Clay, burnt 

Clay iron ore 

Climate, differences 

Clover [of 

Coagulation of al- 

Coal ashes [bumen 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar, naphtha 

Cocoa-nut oil 

Cognac brandy 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour of soils fof 

Colours, changing 

Colours, vegetable 

Colza 

Combination 

Combination, [by 
changes producea 

Combining weights 

Combustion 


co- 


Combining 
bers 
Combustion, results 
Common salt (of 
Composition of ani- 
mal matter 
Composition of or- 
ganic matter 
Composition of 
plants 
Composition of soils 
Composition of 
stones 
Compounds 
Contagion 
Contagious matter 
Cookery 
Copper 
Copper in plants 
Copper, oxide 
Copper, pyrites 
Copper, salts of 
Copper, sulphate of 
Copperas 
Coprolites 
Corn 
Corrosive sublimate 
Cotton 
Conching 
Cream 
Cream cheese 
Cream of tartar 
Crops, rotation of 
Cubic nitre 
Cultivated land 
Curd of milk 
Currants 
DTAGUEBREOTYPE 
Dahlia 
Death of plants 
Decay {lime 
Decay, influence of 
Decay, like burning 
Decay of humus 
Decay of plants 
Decay, results of 
Decay, under water 
Decomposition 
Decomposition, in- 
duced [rocks 
Decomposition of 
Decomposition, 
spontaneous 
Deliquescence 


num- 


Diastase 

Digestion [ment of 

Digestion, derange- 

Diseases of plants 

Distillation 

Ditch serapings 

Double salts 

Dough 

Drainage water 

Draining 

Dunder 

Dung 

Dutch rushes 

Dyeing, 

EARTH 

Earth nut 

Earths 

Earths, alkaline 

Earthy matter in 
the air 

Earthy silicates 

Earthy substances 
in plants 

Effervescence 

Egg, white of 

Elaine 

Elevtricity, influ- 
ence on plants 

Elements 

Embryo 

Epsom salts 

Equivalent 

Excrement (fowl 

Execrements of sea 

Exhaustion of soils 

Expansion [damp 

Explosion of fire- 

FainTs, distiller’s 

Fallowing 

Farm-yard dung 

Fat 

Fat of animals 

Feathers 

Feeding off with 

Ferment [sheep 

Fermentation 

Fertility 

Fibre, woody 

Fibrin, animal 

Fibrin, vegetable 

Finings 

Fir-ashes 

Fire 

Fire-damp 

Fish, refuse 

Fixed oil 

Fixing ammonia 

Flame 

Flax 

Flesh 

Fliat 


and the whole has been carefully revised and corrected.” 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 


Flooring malt 

Flour 

Flour, damaged 

Flowers 

Flowers, their effect 
on the air 

Fluorides 

Fluorine 

Food of animals 

Food, chemical use 

Food of plants [of 

Formation of seed 

Formation of soils 

Foul smells 

Freezing, effects of 

Freezing of water 

Fruit ; 

Fruit, ripening of 

Fuel [chlorine 

Fumigating by 

Fumigation by, sul- 

Fungi {phur 

Fur from water 

GALVANISED irom 

Game, preserving 

Gas 

Gas coal 

Gas, inflammable 

Gas,manufacture of 

Gas liquor 

Gas liquor, strength 

Gas tar [of 

Gastrie juice 

Gelatine 

Geneva 

Germination, 

Germination acce- 

Gin [lerated 

Glass 

Glauber salts 

Gliadine 

Gloucester cheese 

Glue 

Glue, refuse 

Gluten 

Glycerine 

Gold 

Gold, chloride 

Gold of Pleasure 

Gold, mosaic 

Gooseberries 

Grain of Wheat 

Grains, spent 

Grape sugar 

Grapes 

Grass 

Gravity 

Gravity, specific 

Greaves 

Green manures 

Green vitriol 

Growth of plants 

Guano 

Gum 

Gum arabic 

Gum, British 

Gum, cherry-tree 

Gum, formation of 

Gum, resin 

Gun cotton 

Gunpowder 

Gutta percha 

Gyletun 

Gypsum 

HAIR 

Hard water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Hedges, foul 

Hemp-seed 

Hollands 

Honey 

Hoofs 

Hops 

Hordein 

Horn 

Humates 

Humic acid 

Humus 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen, carbu- 
retted [of 

Hydrogen, lightness 

Hydrogen, sulphu- 

Ice {retted 

Iceland moss 

Todian, corn 

Indian rubber 

Indigo 

Inflammable air 

Inorganic matter in 
plants 

Inorganic manures 

Inulin 

lodides 

Iodine 

Iodine in-sea water 

Iron 

Ivrigation 

Isinglass 

Ivory, 

JUNIPER 

KeLe 

Kidneys 

Kilc-drying 

Kirschwaseer 

Laczio acid 


Latent heat 
L 


Leaves, fall of the 

Leaves, office of 

Lees of wine 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lettuce 

Light, effects of 

Light, influence on 
plants 

Lighting a fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime, action on soil 

Lime and salt 

Lime, biphosphate 

Lime, burning [of 

Lime, carbonate 

Lime, caustic 

Lime, citrate 

Lime, hydrate of 

Lime in plants 

Lime, muriate of 

Lime, nitrate of 

Lime, oxalate of 

Lime, phosphate of 

Lime, silicate of 

Lime, slaking 

Limestone [sian 

Limestone, magne- 

Lime, sulphate of 

Lime, superphos- 
phate of 
ime, when useful 

Lime, when not to 
be used 

Limes, juice of 

Linen 

Linseed 

Liqueurs 

Liquid manure 

Liquid manure 

Litharge {tanks 

Liver 

Loss of manure 

Lucerne 

Lungs of animals 

MACARONI 

Magnesia 

Magnesia, carbon- 
ate of 

Magnesia in plants 

Magnesia, muriate 
of 

Magnesia, phos- 
phate of 

Magnesia, silicate of 

Magnesia, sulphate 
of 

Magnesian lime- 
stone 

Magnesium 

Magnesium, chlo- 
ride of 

Magnesium, oxide of 

Maize 

Malt 

Malting 

Malic acid 

Manganese 

Manganese in 
plants 

Manganese in soils 

Manganese, oxide of 

Mangold Wurzel 

Manures 

Maple sugar 

Maraschino 

Marble 

Mark of Grapes 

Margarine 


Meat boiling 

Meat roasting 
Medicines, action of 
Mereury 

Mercury, chlorides 
Mercury, oxides of 
Mereury, sulphuret 
Metallic alloys [of 
Metallic oxides 
Metallic salts 
Metals 

Milk 

Millet 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mixture of soils 
Molasses 
Mordaunts 

Mortan 

Mosaic gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 
Mouldiness 
Mucilage 
Muriateofammonia 
Muniate of lime 
Muriate of magne- 
Muriate of soda [sia 
Muriates 


Muriatic acid 
Muscle 
Muscovado sugar 
Musk 
Must 
Mustard 
NapuTHa 
Nascent state 
Natural vegetation 
Nightsoil [fected 
Nightsoil, disin-‘ 
Nitrate of lime 
Nitrate of potash 
Nitrate of soda 
Nitrate of silver 
Nitrates 
Nitrates, in plants 
Nitre 
Nitre beds 
Nitre, cubic 
Nitric acid 
Nitric acid im ma- 
Nitrogen. [nure 
Noyeau 
Nutrition of plants 
Nutrition of ani. 
Oak ashes [mals 
Oats 
Odours of plants 

il 


i 

Oilcake 

Oil, castor 

Oil of cloves 

Oil, cocoa-nut 

Oil, dvegs 

Oil, drying 

Oil, fat 

Oil, fixed 

Oil, linseed 

Oil, mustard 

Oil of lavender 

Oil of lemons 

Oil of turpentine 

Oil of vitriol 

Oi, olive 

Oil, poppy 

Oil, rape 

Oil, rock 

Oil seeds 

Oil, volatile 

Oleine 

Opodeldoc 

Ores, roasting of 

Organic acids 

Organic manures 

Organic matter 

Organic substances 
in soils 

Organic transform- 
ations 

Organised matter 

Oxalate in lime in 

Oxalic acid [plants 

Oxalis 

Oxide, carbonic 

Oxide of copper 

Oxide of iron 

Oxide of lead 

Oxide of manganese 

Oxide of mercury 

Oxide of silver 

Oxide of tin 

Oxides, metallic 

Oxygen 

Paint, white 

Palm juice 

Paper bleached by 

Paring [chlorine 

Parmesan cheese 

Parsnip 

Paste 

Pearlash 

Peas 

Peat ashes 

Pectine 

Per-oxides 

Perry 

Persalts 

Petre 

Petre, salt 

Pewter 

Phosphates 

Phosphoric acid 

Phosphoric acid in 
plants 

Phosphoric acid in 
bone [water 

Phosphoric acid in 

Phosphorus 

Pickling cabbage 

Pine-apples 

Pipes, bursting of 

Pitch 

Plants, composition 

Plants, death of [of 

Piants, decay of 

Plants decompose 
carbonic acid [air 

Plants, effect of, on 
the 

Plants, elements of 

Plants, food of 

Plants, growth of 

Plaster of Paris 

Plaster stone 

Plough, subsoil 

Plums 

Polenta 


Pond mud 

Poppy seed 

Porter 

Potash [of 

Potash, binoxalate 

Potash, bitartrate of 

Potash,carbonateof 

Potash, caustic 

Potash in plants 

Potash in the soil 

Potash, muriate of 

Potash, nitrate of 

Potash, salts of 

Potash, silicate. of 

Potash, sulphate of 

Potashes 

Potassium 

Potassium, chloride 

Potato {of 

Potato haulm 

Potato spirit 

Potato starch 

Potato, sweet 

Pottery 

Principles, active 

Proportions 

Protein 

Proto-salts 

Protoxides 

Proximate animal 

Pruning [principles 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction, influ- 
ence of lime in 

Putrefying animal 
matter 

Putrid fermentation 

Putrid urine 

Putty powder 

Pyrites 

Pyrites, copper 

Pyroligneous acid 

Pyrolignites 

Pyroxylic spirit 

QUARTZ 

Quaternary com- 

Quicklime [pounds 

Quicksilver 

Rain water 

Raisins 

Rape seed 

Rape vine 

Red cabbage 

Red lead 

Refuse of gas works 

Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration (tion 

Results of combus- 

Results of putrefac- 

Rhubarb [tion 

Rice 

Ripening of fruit 

River mud 

River water 

Road drift 

Rock salt 

Rocket [tion of 

Rocks, disintegra- 

Roman vitriol 

Roots 

Rotation of crops 

Ruby 

Rum 

Rushes, Dutch 

Rust of iron 

Rye 

Rye straw 

SaccHARINE matter 

Satfety-lamp 

Sago 

Sainfoin 

Sal-ammoniac 

Saline compounds 

Saline draughts 

Saline manures 

Salt 

Salt and. lime 

Salt bay 

Salt, common 

Salt in-sea water 

Salt, rock 

Salt, spirit of 

Salt, sea 

Salt, solution of, in 

Saltpetre [water 

Salts 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Schiedam 

Sea fowl, excre- 

Sea-water [ments of 

Sea-weed 

Seeds 

Seed, formation of 

Seeds, germination 

Seeds, steeping [of 

Seidlitz powders 

Selection by roots 

Semolina [of plants 

Shell sand 

Shells 

Silex 

Siliea 

Silica in plants 

Silica in soil, use of 

Silicate of alumina 


Silicate of lime 

Silicate of magnesia 

Silicate of potash 

Silicate of soda 

Silicates 

Rilicie acid 

Silicon 

Silk dyeing 

Siiver 

Silver, chloride of 

Silver, nitrate of 

Silver, oxide of 

Silver, salts of 

Silver, sulphuret of 

Size 

Size, resin 

Skimmed milk 

Skin 

Slaking of lime 

Slag 

Smells, foul 

Smoke 

Straw ashes 

Straw of barley 

Straw of buckwheat 

Straw of lentils 

Straw of maize 

Straw of oats 

Straw of rye 

Straw of vetch 

Straw of wheat 

Strong manures 

Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffecation from 

Sugar {charcoal 

Sugar, barley 

Sugar, candy 

Sugar, formation of 

Sugar of lead 

Sugar of milk 

Sugar, refining 

Sugar refiners’ 
waste 

Sulphates 

Sulphur 

Sulphur in plants 

Suphuret of iron 

Sulphuret of lead 

Sulphuret of silver 

Sulphurets 

Smelting 

Soap 

Soap-boiling 

Soap, decomposi- 

Soap, soft [tion of 

Soap, transparent 

Soap, yellow 

Soapmaker’s ash 

Soda 

Soda, carbonate of 

Soda in rocks 

Soda in plants 

Soda in soils 

Soda, muriate of 

Soda, nitrate of 

Soda, silicate of 

Soda, sulphate of 

Sodium 

Sodium, chloride,of 

Soft water 

Soil 

Soils, analysis of 

Soil, colour of 

Soils,compositionof 

Soils, exhaustion of 

Soils, formation of 

Soils, mixture of 

Soils, nature of 

Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Soup 

Specifie gravity 

Spices 

Spirit proof 

Spirit, pyroxylie 

Spirit of salt 

Spirit of wine 

Sponge 

Spring water 

Springs 

Stall feeding 

Stareh 

Steam 

Stearic acid 

Stearine 

Stilb 

Stilton cheese 

Sulphuret of tin 

Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen 

Sulphuric acid 

Sulphurous acid — 

Sulphurous acid 
checks fermenta- 

Sunflower [tion 

Sunflower seed 

Super-salts _ [lime 

Super- phosphate of 

Super-tartrate of 

Swedes (potash 

TabAsHEER 

Tannin 

Tanning 

Tapioca 


Tar 

Tarnish on silver 

Tartar 

Tartaric acid 

Tartrates. 

ee oe 
ernarycompoun 

Tests, vegetable 

Thermometer 

Thunderbolt 


plate . 
Tin, sulphuret of 
Toast 
Toasted cheese 
Tobaeco 
Toddy 
Treacle 
Tropical countries 
Tubers 
Turf-ashes 
Turmeric 
Turnips 
Turpentine 
Turpentine, oil of 
Date of ammonia 
Urea 
Uric acid 
Urine 
Use of leaves, 
Use of plants 
Usquebaugh 
Vapour condensed 
by cold 
Vapour in the air 
Vegetable alkalies: 
Vegetable manure’ 
Vegetables, boiling 
Veins {of 
Vermilion 
be ace: 
inegar. 
Vinegar distilled 
Vinous fermenta. 
Vitriol, blue [tion 
Vitriol, green 
Vitriol, oil of 
Vitriol, white, 
Volatile alkali 
Volatile oil 
WALNUTS *y 
Wash, distillers? —— 
Water >> 
Water, action on 
Water, airin [lead 
pay composition 


oO 
Water, freezing of 
Water, hard 
Water,impuritiesin ) 
Water, mineral 
Water necessary to 
plants 
hig pit to bed 
ater, phosphoric 
acid Pf " 
Water, pure: 
Water, rain. 
Water, sea 
ene soft 
ater, Y ben 
Water, Thames 
— well 


White of e 
Tie tant 

ine, bra’ 
Wine, domestic, 
Wine, fermentation 
Wine, fining of fof 
Wine, pricked 
Wine, ripening 0 


Wool dyeing 
Wool, mill refuse 
Wool rage 

Wool soap 

Wort 

Wort, foxiness of 


XYLOIDINE 


YEAST 

Yeast as manure 
Yeast, artificial 
Yeast, bad 
Yeast, dry 


Zino 

Zine, cbloride of 
Zine, oxide of 
Zinc, sulphate of 
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AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE is. handsomer 
and more durable than the choicest Marbles, is less than 
half the cost of the commonest, and is PaTRroniseD by her 
Magesry and Prince Avserr, the Nobility, Clergy, Architects 
of Eminence, Engineers, Builders, Railway Contractors, and 
the Public generally. Itis suitable for Chimney-pieces, Pier- 
table’ tops, Vases, Ink-trays, and ornaments of various de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables, Baths, Wash-stand) and Dressing. 
table Trays, Door Furniture, Candelabra, Columns, Monu- 
ments, Head Stones, Mural Tablets, Pilasters, Plinths, Fonts, 
Grand Staircases, Balusters; &c.,. and is made to represent 
not only the marbles in’ ordinary use but all the more costly 
descriptions, as'Porphyry;.Roeé Granite, Broccatella, Brescia, 
Lapis Lazuli, Malachite, and Florentine Mosaics; afd has 
obtained the Medal’from the Society of Arta: Bored Chimmney- 
pee from 25s: upwards Price lists sent on application to 
r. Maanovs, Pimnrco SLATE Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave- 
place, ondon. P 
ae oofing and Plain Slate work, of all descriptions, at low 
prices. 


IXON’S NEW (REGISTERED) VENTILATOR. 
—This Ventilator is much neater and more simple thad 
any hitherto invented, can be made of any shape'or size; and 
can be as. easily cleaned: as any other part of a window Tt 
does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the windows, 
and if accidentally broken cati be repaired by any glazier atthe 
cost.of asingle pane of glass, Models'can be seen, arid every 
information obtained,, by applying to the London agents, 
James Paturs and Co. 116, Bishopsgate-street: Without, 
Diwon v. Bessell— Alderman Wilson said, © It was 
@ very clever invention, and’ he thought Mr. Dizon 
ought at least to have seven years’ protection instead of 
three,” ar lh ab Bathe and 101. costs, for 
eg 


an infringement of the Registered design.-Oct. 14,1850. 
mM 


@LASS WATER PIPES, 


; MEESSES. COATHUPES anp Co., Guass Manu¥ac- 


TURERS, Bristol atid Nailsea, Somerset, contintie to 
supply GLASS PIPES for the! conveyance of water, &c., in 
lengths of from 3 to 7 feet, and from 3 an inch to 4-inch bores ; 
they provide also the necessary joints, which enable them to 
stand very'considerable pressure. 


GLASS FORK CONSERVATORIES, &c, 
ETLEY anv Oo. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 2d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery. 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS; GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATHER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James Hetiry and Co., 35, Soho-square, Lotidon. 
See'the Gardeners’ Ohroniole first) Saturday in éach month, 


i CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
"[HE GARDENS or tae ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
_in the Regent's Park, will be open to VISITORS, on pay- 
‘Mment'of/ SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY except Sunday, from 
Christmas Eve to January 6th inelusive, ‘ 
The HIPPOPOTAMUS is exhibited from 11 to 4 o'clock, 


IRISH PEAT CHARCOAL MANURE. 
( : Hi FOLEY, Essex Coal Wharf, Lea Bridge, 
“© Agent by appointment to the Irish Amélioration Society 
for the sale of the above. All Orders punctually attended to, a 
“constant supply being kept on the premises, Further informa- 
‘tion given upon application at the above address, 
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A: reean friend of ours inquires whether gardening 
implements and: contrivances are as good as they 
might be. And if not; why not? These questions 
are‘of some moment ; they intetest the public at large, 
and to that partof the conmunity which is specially 
oceupied in the ciltivation of plants, the answers 
which must'be given to them are of considerable 
importance. That the first question must be an- 
Swered in the negative is foo clear to admit.of doubt. 
The eeyene is mueh what.it was. centuries ago, and 
no really good: means have been yet discovered. by 
which Grass can be. kept-in-order, without breaking 
the backs of those-employed: for that purpose. A 
good label, whieh shall be cheap, durable, and al- 
ways legible, is continually asked for, but does not 
appear. Somiething has long been wanted to replace 
the old and shabby Thrift‘and Box-edgings; and yet, 
in these days’ of taste and’ invention, nothing has 
been found which is at once elegant, inexpensive, 
easy of application, and lasting in. quality. Why is 
this? Isit that those who are most interested in 
these matters, have less ingenuity and brain than 
men of the same station in life, but of different’ oceu- 
pation? We think not; we don’t for a moment 
believe that gardeners’ are so much inferior in these 
respects: to other people; nor do we believe’ that 
they are: so’ well satisfied with what they have’ got, 
that they wish for nothing better. The causes of 
this apparent listlessness are to be found elsewhere ; 
and from what quarter they proceed, we shall now 
endeavour to show. 

Let us ask What inducement there is: for any 
man, with limited means, to expend his time in 
endeavouring to supply such wants as these? Sup- 
pose some ingenious gardener were to inventan instru- 
ment to replace the: scythe, a good label, or a durable 
and cheap edging, what would he get by it?) We 
shall be answered, he ¢an take out a Parent for it} | 
and'so be remunerated, That is no doubt exactly 
what he’ ought to be able'to do, but he cannot. A! 
patent for the most simple thing cannot be obtained 


in this country under 99/. 7s. 2d./ and if the in- 
ventor wishes to have his right secured to him 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, he must 
pay no less a sum than 300/./ If any of our readers 
doubt the accuracy of these statements, we refer 
them to the inimitable “Poor Man’s Tale of a 
Patent,” given in a late number of Mr. Dickens’ 
“ Household Words,” and to the “ First Report from 
the Committee on Legislative Recognition of the 
Rights of Inventors.” Here is the true secret of the 
want of improvement; it is because a poor man 
cannot afford to pay the tax on his invention that 
he does not endeavour to invent. ‘No man in this 
country,” to borrow the words of the above-men- 
tioned Report, “is in any position to claim any right 
whatever for his invention until he has passed 
through’ 35 official stages of cost and delay. By 
passing through a series of formulas, so anti- 
quated that the’ origin of them is lost in the 
obscurity of past centuries—so empty and frivo- 
lous that common sense revolts at them — so 
numerous that they can hardly be reckoned 
accurately — so intricate, that every one seems 
a pitfall to discourage scientific invention to the 
utmost—so inexplicable, that the greatest diver- 
sity of opinion obtains in interpreting them—so 
costly, as to place scientific intelligence wholly 
within the powers of capital ; an inventor may at 
last obtain a mere recognition of his right, which he 
as then at liberty to protect as he may be best able.” 
Let our readers mark these last words. After all the 
expense, useless forms, endless trouble, vexatious 
delay, and almost insuperable difficulties have been 
borne and overcome by an inventor, he is rewarded 
with—what ? <A Parliamentary title to his inven- 
tion which is declared good against all the world? 
A right to his invention similar to that which alucky 
finder has in any valuable article he may have found? 
Not atall; he is rewarded with a license to enforce, 
if he cam, a right not before recognised by the laws 
of his country, but which is nevertheless founded 
upon every principle of nattral and moral justice. 
That is all he gets, and for this precious licerise he 
has to pay the enormous sum of 300/, 

The iniquities of the Palace Court brought upon it 
a righteous judgment not long since, and it has disap- 
peared from the tribunals of this country. The iniqui- 
ties of the system of English patents have been exposed 
in all their deformity by the author of the article in 
the “Household Words,” and we siticerely hope, 
and most assuredly expect, soon to see the doom of 
the present patent absurdities. Will it be believed 
that no inventor can obtain even the license before 
referred to without the permission of the Attorney 
or Solicitor-General, who can grant or withhold 
such permission at their pleasure, and from whose 
whiny there is no appeal? These high legal fune- 
tionaries have far too much to do to inquire into 
the-merits of! any invention submitted to them for 
approval’; and’ even if they had the time, their 
previous studies are not such as’ to enable them to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion upon the sub- 
ject. Asit is, the whole proceedings are a farce, which 
amuse those who take the fees, at the expense, 
and often ruin, of the inventor. Is this right ? 
In the firm conviction that the evil has only to 
be more extensively known to cease altogether, and 
that its abolition would materially benefit the con- 
dition of: those whose interests this Journal is ever 
ready to protect; we have thought it our duty to 
take some notice of the present) state of patent law. 

The reform of these abuses has been taken up by 
the Society of Arts: A report, already referred to, 
has been published by a committee appointed by 
them, embodying the principles upon which the 
réform is to be conducted, and the’ alterations pro- 
posed to be made. These principles are: “1. That 
inventors, &c., ought not to be subjected to any 
other expenses than such as may be absolutely 
necessary to secure to them the protection of their 
invention:. 2. That the difficulties and anomalies 
experienced in connection with patents should be 
removed. 3. That there should be penalties for 
using the title’ of ‘patent,’ or! ‘registration,’ where 
none has ever existed.” 

So far so good. No doubt the true principle is, 
that no inventor should be compelled to pay any- 
thing more than is absolutely essential to secure his 
right. No doubt the difficulties and anomalies of 
the present system should be swept away. No 
doubt there should be a penalty for using the title 
of “patent.” or the catch word“ registered.” This 
we look upon as a most important point. How 
many people not alive to the tricks and audacity of 
less honest persons than themselves are taken in by 
the high sounding words “by Her Majesty’s Royal 


| Letters Patent;” “ registered according to Act of 


Parliament,” &¢., &c., which are as often assumed 
by those who are not, as by those who are entitled 
to use them. 

The 4th and 5th principles laid down by the 


committee are as follows. ‘4, That registration of 
inventions shall be obtainable for a period of one 
year, on payment of 5/., and shall be renewable for 
four periods of five years each, on payment of 10/, at 
first renewal, of 20/. at second renewal, of 50/. at 
third renewal, and of 100/. at fourth renewal. 5. 
That the surplus profits, after paying office expenses 
and compensation, shall be directly applied to some 
public purpose connected with invention, but not 
carried to the Consolidated Fund.” With the first 
three principles we have, as we haye said, no fault 
to find ; but we confess that we are at aloss to know 
on what principle of justice the fourth is founded, 
On what ground is a person whose invention turns 
out to be really worth renewal to be fined 10, 20, 50, 
100 pounds for the benefit which, thanks to hig 
labours, the public enjoy? According to this plan, 
the better the invention, the more beneficial it is to 
the public, the more heavily is its author fined. 
Why is a man to be taxed 185/. for the enjoyment, 
for 21 years, of a right called into existence by his 
own labour and ingenuity? Were it not for the 
high character of the gentlemen who drew up this 
report, we should be inclined to think that they 
were interested in the maintenance of the fee 
payable to the “‘deputy chaff wax.’ It is ridiculous 
to suppose that 185/. is necessary to secre to a man 
the protection of his invention. It is rather too 
bad to recommend such a confiscation of property, 
A person who writes a book has not to pay 1857. for 
a copyright, and on what ground is an inventor to 
be compelled to pay this enormous sum for a patent? 
The committee does not propose to give the patentee 
any greater right than he has at present; for his 
185/., he is to have the very same license of which 
we have already said sufficient. He is to enjoy 
his right, ¢f he can maintain it against all the 
chicanery of adverse claimants. A man who 
takes’ out a patent should be called upon’ to pay 
nothing whatever, or at all evétits no more than 
some small fee, which should be applied for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of an annual 
authentic list of patents and the salaries of the clerks 
who arrange and take care of the specifications. An 
inventor should be able to take his invention to a 
patent office, deposit an accurate description of what 
he wishes to have patented, be compelled. to sweat 
that he believes himself to be the true inventor, pay 
some small fee, say a guinea, on the deposit of his 
specification, and depart with as much as he gets 
now for 300/., or as he would get under the proposed 
alteration for 185/., namely, a right to make the 
best use he can of what he has invented. 

What need is there of more? Such a fee, added 
to some small payment to be made by every one who 
wishes to examine any document, &c.,in the Patent 
Office, would be amply sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the establishment ; and nothing more should 
beaimed at. An inventor would then in reality pay 
for no more than is absolutely essential to his own 
protection. And until some such plan be adopted, 
until a stimulus be really given to invention, until 
an inventor can by the very act of invention acquire 
a right to what he has’ invented, the patent laws of 
this country, however they may be patched up, 
will always be so great a clog om ingenuity and 
such a bar to improvement that, for ourselves, we 
would as lief see them continue to remain what they 
now are. 


Crrcumstances have rendered it necessary to 
modify the intentions expressed at p. 676 respecting 
the Sranwick Nectarine. Upon examining the 
young plants in Mr. Rivers’s hands, it turns out 
that the number fit for sale is much smaller than 
was anticipated, and that there is a considerable 
difference in their quality. Applicants are more- 
over anxious to obtain their plants without loss of 
time, and without waiting for the chance of an 
auction which cannot take place, to the advantage 
of the charity, sooner than next spring. It has 
therefore been resolved to set aside the finest plants 
for saleat'from 4 to 5 guineas each, and to dispose 
of others at 3 guineas each. Such as are unsold in 
the spring, if there should be any left, will be brought 
to the hammer as at first proposed. , 

Of the selected specimens, some are beautiful 
plants in pots, budded on the Peach stock, and 
covered with blossom-buds, so that they will fruit 
next year if repotted; for these 5 guineas will be 
charged.. The remainder are very fine maiden 
plants in the open quarter, budded on Plum stocks, 
and without blossom-buds; for these 4 guineas are 
required. Gentlenien desirous of aiding the excel- 
lent charity to whose funds the produce of the sale 
of these plants’ will be applied, by order of his Grace 
the Duke of Norruumpertanp, are requested to 
apply to Mr. Wrirram Brarzsrorp, 21, Regent- 
street, London, giving their exact addresses, and 
stating by what conveyance the plants are to be 
transmitted from the station at Harlow, on the 
Cambridge line of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
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where they will be delivered without further charge. 
It is requested that Post-office orders may be made 
payable to Mr, Wii114M Braitsrorp, who, upon their 
receipt, will return an order upon Mr. Rivers for 
the transmission of the plants. bib} 

Applications will be complied with in the exact 
order in which they are received, and due notice 
will be given when the five guinea and four guinea 
plants are exhausted. 

May we be permitted to express a hope that 
although no pecuniary profit can be derived by 
nurserymen from a sale whose proceeds go to a 
charitable use; yet that they will, nevertheless, 
endeavour to make known, within the circle of 
their customers, the terms on which the Stanwick 
Nectarine may now be procured. 


N THE ASSIMILATION OF NITROGEN FROM 

THE AIR BY PLANTS, AND ON THE IN- 

FLUENCE OF AMMONIA IN VEGETATION, 
By M, Vix. 

Many years ago, M. Th. de Saussure remarked that 
a solution of sulphate of alumina became, if exposed to 
the air for a sufficient length of time, converted into 
ammoniacal alum, This observation, made in the year 
1804, demonstrated the existence of ammonia in the 
atmosphere. Since the time of M. Th, de Saussure 
many chemists have endeavoured to ascertain the quan- 
tity of ammonia that exists in the air by more expe- 
ditious and more exact methods. The importance 
attributed by physiologists to ammoniacal compounds 
in the development of plants was the cause of these 
endeavours made by the chemists. It is the general 
opinion that the source from which plants derive their 
nitrogen is ammonia existing either in the soil itself, or 
in the manure laid upon it, or in the atmosphere. 

After having satisfied myself, by a long series of ex- 
periments made on much larger quantities of air than 
have been analysed by my predecessors, that the quan- 
tity of ammonia in the atmosphere is scarcely appreci- 
able, if pains be taken to avoid sources of error which 
may be caused by accidental emanations of the gas, I 
was led to doubt the reality of the influence attributed 
to ammonia in vegetation. 

To clear up these doubts I sowed a certain number 
of seeds in a mixture of equal quantities of white sand 
and brick-dust, which had been previously calcined, for 
many days, in a porcelain furnace, in order that all 
organic matter in them might be utterly destroyed. 
This mixture was placed in a certain number of pots, 
and to it was added 5 per cent. of ashes obtained by the 
combustion of the plants with the seeds of which I was 
experimenting. The pots were placed under a bell- 
glass, hermetically sealed. The air inside the glass 
was renewed every day by means of a very large aspi- 
rator (containing 631 litres at zero, under a pressure of 
760). But as this quantity of air, though large, did not 
contain sufficient carbonic acid for the purposes of 
vegetation, 5 and afterwards 7 per cent. of this gas was 
added by means of an apparatus from which the gas 
escaped bubble by bubble, during the whole of the time 
occupied by the renewing of the air. The air which 
came out from the bell-glass was conducted into an 
apparatus in which all the ammonia present in the air 
was separated from it. 

Thus two experiments went on at the same time ; in 
the first I dosed the ammonia with a certain quantity of 
pure air ; and in the second the ammonia with a nearly 
equal quantity of air, which had nourished the plants 
under the bell-glass. By comparing the results of 
these two analyses, I was enabled to see whether the 
ammonia of the air had taken any part in the deve- 
Jopment of the plants. On the other hand, by pre- 
viously analysing a certain number of seeds similar 
to those with which I was experimenting, I ascer- 
tained how much nitrogen was introduced under 
the bell-glass in the seeds, When the experiment is 
finished, I shall be able to ascertain, by similar analyses, 
the quantity of nitrogen contained in the full-grown 
plants, and consequently the quautity of nitrogen assi- 
milated during the experiment; and from that again, 
whether this nitrogen was derived from the ammonia or 
the nitrogen of the air. [This is an exact translation 
of the original ; but its meaning is very obscure. | 

Although the plants have not yet been taken out of 

the apparatus, the question may be considered as deter- 
mined, It is quite clear that a certain quantity of 
nitrogen has been assimilated by the plants, and this 
nitrogen was derived from that of the air ; for the 
plants, under the glass, have become developed in a 
remarkable degree, and the air on coming out of the 
bell-glass contains just as much ammonia as it did on 
its entry. Moreover, had the ammonia of the air been 
wholly assimilated by the plants, this conclusion would 
not be invalidated, since the quantity of ammonia intro- 
duced by the air, during the four months the experi- 
ment has been going on, does not exceed ‘75 or 1-15 
grains, a quantity too small to have had any consider- 
able influence, 
._So that the consequence to be deduced from the mere 
inspection of the bell-glass is that the nitrogen of the 
air has been directly assimilated by the plants, and that 
the ammonia in the air has had no sensible influence. 
This being ascertained, I next proceeded to determine 
the influence that a given quantity of ammonia, added 
to the air, would in its turn have on vegetation. 

For this purpose I got more of the seeds on which 
the first experiment was made, and put them in pots 


under a bell-glass as before. The air inside the glass 
was renewed, and 5 and afterwards 7 per cent. of car- 
bonie acid was added as before. In short, the only 
difference was that in this new experiment a certain 
quantity of ammonia was daily introduced under the 
bell-glass, 

From the very first day, the influence of the addition 
was manifested, The leaves of the plants became 
tinged with a fresher and brighter green; the stems 
rose higher, the branches more numerous, had more 
leaves ; all the plants however were not affected to the 
same degree, the greatest change being observed in the 
cereals, 

In pure air the cereals were sickly, blanched, their 
stems laid down instead of growing upright; in air 
containing ammonia, they were strong, straight, and 
from their upright stems sprung numerous ‘leaves, 
So that a second conclusion may be drawn from the 
mere inspection of the apparatus, viz., that ammonia 
is favourable to the development of plants, and more 
especially to that of cereals. Comptes Rendus. 


AN IDEA FOR A WINTER GARDEN. 

Everyzopy complains of the barren and uninteresting 
appearance of the flower garden in winter and early 
spring. The gay parterre, which in summer boasts of 
every hue, is tended with the greatest care, the “ ob- 
served of all observers,’ becomes, after a few short 
weeks, a barren waste ; and, as far as its real object is 
concerned, a sinecure. Its epitaph might with pro- 
priety be written, “flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

At various times, and in various periodicals treating 
on gardening matters, suggestions for obviating this 
have been thrown out ; but the thing never appears to 
have been taken up with spirit. Surely it offers a wide 
field for inquiry, and one on which the results cannot 
but be profitable to all concerned. A winter garden is 
a desideratum. We cannot hope to make 

«* Winter wear a wreath of summer flowers,” 

but we have at least the means of binding about his 
barren temples a garland of evergreens, gemmed with 
a few stray florets, pale though they may be. Appro- 
priateness in garden scenery is one of the first matters 
claiming attention. Gay flowers and dripping foun- 
tains would be out of place in winter, even if we could 
command them in the open air; but a collection of 
such attractive plants as put on their gayest dresses at 
that season, must be to all lovers of gardens a thing to 
hope for, and to admire when obtained. 

There can be no reason why a garden establishment 
should not have its reserve garden for such plants, 
equally complete and equally cared for with the frames 
and pits of Verbenas, Pelargoniums, and the thousand 
and one kinds of tender exotics destined to exhibit their 
beauties beneath a July sun. And why should we not 
prepare for bedding out in November with equal alacrity 
asin June? In alist which I shall append is an array 
of names, the representatives of such plants as appear 
to me suitable for a winter garden. Others will suggest 
themselves to the readers of the Chronicle more aw fait 
in such matters than myself, and if the thing was once 
warmly taken up by some of our best flower-gardeners, 
we should not long have to complain of barren flower 
gardens in winter. In removing the plant from 
the reserve garden to the flower garden, and vice 
versa, season need not be considered as offering an 
objection. Plants constantly being removed never, 
under the most ordinary circumstances, suffer from the 
treatment. And a bed vacated to-night by frost-bitten 
Heliotropes may, ere the inmates of the mansion look 
upon the spot to-morrow, be occupied with Gaultheria 
procumbens, or some other evergreen appropriate to the 
situation. It would be impossible to offer any practical 
hints as to the proper situation for any given evergreen 
in arranging a winter garden.“ Situation, circumstance, 
and individual taste, will determine that. My princi- 
pal object on this occasion is to draw attention to the 
subject. That once obtained the thing is done. One 
or two general observations may, however, be given in 
introducing such flowering herbaceous plants and bulbs 
as may be considered necessary, or taste suggest. I 
imagine that by interspersing them amongst the dwarf 
young evergreens, or on the margin of the beds of the 
tall ones, a more pleasing effect will be produced than 
by massing them, unless perhaps exception be allowed 
in Anemones, Hellebore, and a few other such plants. 
Gayness, however, should not be the object aimed at. 
An interesting assemblage of plants is all that caa be 
hoped for : to attempt beyond this would probably lead 
to effects which must, from the very nature of things, 
prove abortive. Under any circumstance a change 
in the winter aspect of our flower-gardens, as they are 
usually found, must be for the better, with perhaps one 
exception, that of sticking the beds full of branches 
of shrubs, in lieu of the living plant. In the sub- 
joined list some slight arrangement is preserved. 
But any of the taller growing plants could easily 
be kept dwarf, without formality, by a judicious 
application of the pruning-knife. In an article, 
by Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, which 
appeared in a recent Part of the “Journal of the 
Horticultural Society,” allusion is made to a remark- 
ably dwarf section of Rhododendrons, some of which 
have variegated foliage, and all a very compact habit. 
Ihave seen some of them in the nurseries alluded to, 
and think they would form excellent auxiliaries in 
forming a winter garden. They are of various colours, 
and the greater part of them are in bloom in April. 
They can be removed as soon as the flowers are faded, 


|r where circumstances may require. As they would j 
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not remain, to complete their growth, beds of peat need. 
not be provided for them. In the parterre they would 
only develop, in the form of flowers, matters stored up 
during the previous season’s growth. In the reserve 
garden, of course every facility would be afforded them 
for growth, and to meet the requirement of the ensuing, 
flowering season, 

Subjoined is the list previously alluded to : | 

Dwanr Evencreens, 
Gaultheria Shallon 
Epigza repens 
Juniperus tamariscifolia 
sSquamata 


Variegated Ivies 
Polygala Chamzbuxus 
Erica carnea 
Pernettya mucronata ” 
Daphne hybrida Arbutus pilosa 

% japonica »  sibirica, 

TALLER PLanTs, which may be grown to suit various heights: 
Andromeda floribunda, Arbutus unedo 
Berberis fasciculata Ilex (variegated) 

np Aquifolium yy latifolia, &c, 

Aucuba japonica Quercus Ilex 
Laurus nobilis Ruscus aculeatus 
Juniperus virginiana s,  Yamosissimus 
Thuja Warreana Rosmarinus officinalis 

»» aurea argenteis 
Vaccinium ovatum 0. do. aureus 
Taxus baccata variegata Rhododendron dauricum atro— 
Buxus vulgaris virens 
Gaultheria Shallon Euonymus japonica 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Jasminum nudifiorum, for its 

early flowers 


fol; 


” ” variegata: 
Daphne collina + 
Cydonia japonica, 

Priants, d&c, 

Aconitum hyemale 

Anemone hortensis 

nemorosa 

F in varieties, 

Crocus sativus 

Hyacinths 

Narcissi 

Jonquile 

Daisies 

Cardamine 
pleno 

Cyclamen europzum, 


G. rt. 


HERBAcEous 
Alyssum saxatile variegatum 
Helleborus viridus 
ss nigricans 
Galanthus nivalis 
Scilla verna 
Saxifraga oppositifolia 
Gentiana acaulis 
verna 


” 


” 
Hepaticas 
Polyanthus 
Primulas 
Auriculas 
Tussilago Farfara 


pratensis flore 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 


No. X.—The “ flight ’’ birds, when first purchased, 
should be classified—linnets together, in one very large 
cage ; goldfinches, in another of the same size ; and so. 
on with any others. The reason for placing them im 
large cages is—to prevent their soiling each others” 
plumage, while dashing about in their new prison. 
Every prisoner when first confined is so truly “un- 
happy in his mind,” that it is in vain to attempt to 
soothe him. Grief, however, having exhausted itself, 
and Nature having at length induced an appetite for 
food, he becomes by degrees more reasonable, and finds 
discretion to be by far “ the better part of valour.” 

The “ flight ” birds, when fresh caught, must have a 
mixture thrown into the bottom of their cages of Canary, 
Flax, Rape, and bruised Hemp-seed, the floor being 
covered with dry, gravelly sand. Their cages, for a 
few days, should be kept partially darkened ; and 
during this time the birds should be as little disturbed. 
as possible. 

It is always desirable to keep newly-caught birds 
very scantily supplied with food, giving it them only at 
stated intervals. They then get accustomed to look for 
it. They must however have plenty of clean water at 
all times. By this mode of treatment they will become 
reconciled to their fate. They should then be intro- 
duced into the commonwealth, one or two at a time, 
early in the morning, and when the others are feeding. 
In Number VIII. of thepresent series of Papers, I recom-- 
mended the introduction of only one pair of birds—. 
wagtails. I now bethink me of an almost unpardonable 
oversight in this matter—I mean, with respect to not. 
having recommended} the addition of a pair ‘of Java 
sparrows. They are so quiet, so innocent in their 
nature, so totally different and retired in their habits 
from all other birds, and so hardy withal, that I again. 
repeat,—by all means try a pair of them. They are 
granivorous, but will eat freely of the universal mixture. 
I had a pair of Java sparrows in my aviary four years. 
Their symmetrical proportions were exquisitely beauti- 
ful. At the end of the fourth year the hen died ; the: 
widower from that moment became inconsolable. His. 
grief was lasting, and excessive. Such constancy won. 
my best sympathies. I procured another hen, equally 
beautiful, and gave her the entrée. Singular to relate, 
her ladyship intuitively seconded my views. My lord: 
“ proposed,” at an early day, and was “accepted ;”” and. 
the twain lived with me, in uninterrupted felicity, 
until they were devoured by the rats. The “ habits’ 
of this bird will receive ample notice. -. 

As the larger proportion of number will always be iz 
favour of linnets and goldfinches, I need not say any-- 
thing about the introduction of other kinds of birds. 
In this matter, everybody will of course consult their own 
particular fancy. It will be desirable, however, to 
confine new comers of every sort, for a day or two, in a 
separate cage ; they may then be turned in with the: 
rest. It sometimes happens that a bird gets one of his. 
legs injured, and he is thereby prevented rising on the. 
wing, and seating himself on a perch. ‘To accommodate 
him in his sickness, let a perch be fixed across the 
skirting board at every corner of the aviary. On these 
he can hop, and on one of them he will roost at night. 
It is highly desirable for every bird to perch when at 


roost. They do so when in a state of Nature. Tt 


prevents their little feet becoming clogged with any foul 
matter, and they awaken refreshed by their night’s rest. 

Sometimes, in the moulting season, when a bird does 
not moult “ kindly,” there will be several “ cripples’ 
trotting about the floor, quite unable to soar aloft, 
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Under such circumstances you must place clean water 
within their reach, and plenty of food—the latter in as 
great a variety as possible. What this variety consists 
of, we will discuss anon. I must here caution my 
readers against the sudden introduction of a lighted 
candle, into or near an aviary, at night. It has so 
alarming an effect upon the inmates, that they will pre- 
Cipitate themselves headlong from their perches, and 
fall about the room in an agony of fear. I have known 
many legs and wings to be broken in this manner, and 
have been obliged to sacrifice the lives of many of the 
sufferers by putting them to a premature death. The 
birds usually roost up aloft ; so that, with only moderate 
care, the evil complained of can be remedied. 

Another terrible annoyance and cause of alarm to 
your birds, on moonlight nights particularly, will be the 
cats, which will, and do, always prowl about an aviary ; 
assembling in numbers to try and procure a savory 
meal. Apropos to this subject. On one particular 
Occasion, coming down early in the morning, [ found a 
pane of glass in the aviary, broken. There was a 
circular hole through it, made as if it had been “drilled.” 
Round it was a quantity of grey hair, not human ; 
through it, something alive, also not human, had evi- 
dently passed. How many of my feathered family had 
escaped through this aperture, I had no means of 
ascertaining ; but I heard many ill-suppressed whispers 
of some splendid mules and canaries having suddenly 
made their appearance in cages in the neighbourhood, 
and of the welkin ringing with their song. It being 
an invariable rule with me to live “out of debt,’’ I pro- 
ceeded at once to discharge this last outstanding obliga- 
tion. I was plainly indebted to one of the feline tribe 
for the unsolicited honour of a visit. Too well bred 
not to acknowledge the civility at aa early moment, I 
that same night prepared a petit souper for the visitor, 
dressed @ /a Soyer, the paragon of all human excellence.* 
The cloth was laid for a dozen at least ; for I thought 
it probable that a friend or two might drop in. I was 
not “out” in this my caleulation. My polite neighbours, 
the cats, did arrive, and with good appetites ; nor were 
they dainty. Partaking avec gout of all that I had 
provided for them, they cleared the course. No 
“‘remove’’ was needed! Contrary to all good manners, 
I must remark, the party, before breaking up, had 
actually licked their plates, 

Next morning, there was a rumour that “14 cats 
had been mysteriously seized with sudden and alarming 
illness.” Js it possible?” replied I to my informant, 
with the interesting gravity of a Janus. 

_ Two days subsequently—a most “ remarkable” 
circumstance—I was apprised of the very same number 
of equally mysterious “ deaths.”— William Kidd, New 
Road, Hammersmith. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Winzer Rhubarb, when produced in perfection, is a 
delicacy which most people enjoy ; much, however, of 
that which is forced for Covent-garden Market, under 
the influence of strong fermenting beds of stable litter, 
is anything but finely flavoured. A strong taste of the 
fermenting material is obviously perceptible to the 
palate. The obtaining the fine taste which distinguishes 
clean forced Rhubarb from that just alluded to, is a thing 
that eminently deserves the attention of all who culti- 
vate what is required for their own private use. 

To produce Rhubarb in perfection a deep rich loamy 
soil is to be preferred. The ground should be well 
and deeply trenched, and the plants put out in March. 
The system of planting should be in rows, at least 
4 feet apart, and the plants should be placed 3 feet from 
each other in the rows. An early variety ‘should be 
preferred for forcing. I have proved Wilmot’s Early or 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert to be excellent kinds for winter 
use, and, if the soil is in high tilth, one season will pro- 
duce them sufficiently strong for the purpose. The 
roots should be carefully taken up ; the less injury in- 


flicted upon them in this operation the better ; therefore 


a deep trench should be first taken out all round each 
crown, and the root carefully undermined. I have for 
Some years had an ample and regular supply, the pro- 
duce of a few roots placed under the front stage of an 
intermediate house. They are placed close to each 
other, and are merely covered with a little light dry 
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Soil, no other care being requisite. The first planting 
takes place in November, and this is succeeded by a 
second in February. These two plantings usually afford 
sufficient for a small family, and in the highest perfec- 
tion, with the least possible trouble. 

Seakale is also grown in a similar manner ; but this 
requires a deeper covering, in order that the stalks 
may be blanched. The importance of such places is 
not sufficiently appreciated ; if fully taken advantage 
of, a regular supply of Salads, Mushrooms, &c., might be 
kept up throughout the winter and spring months at 
little trouble or expense. The space under a plant stage 
can be of little other use, and if thus taken advantage 
of, it is quite astonishing what positive luxuries may be 
raised there. I always look upon the under part of my 
stages as being, during winter, quite as important as the 
top. Now, such places are usually either left unoccupied 
or kept as a kind of rubbish hole, whereas at the present 
‘time all behind my hot-water pipes are rising quantities 
of Seakale and Rhubarb, which generally maintain a 


* The carte, or bill of fare, was too choice not to be preserved, 
Thave a “copy” of it, and it will appear in a future chapter, 
ander the head ‘‘Vermin.” It should be, and no doubt will 
be, higbly prized ; for many a receipt, of not one-quarter its 
value, is usually charged a guinea, 
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supply until it comesin naturally. I never force either 
of the above in the open air under dung coverings, 
having an impression that the flavour is thereby very 
much deteriorated. Seakale, if covered with dry sand 
about a foot, and allowed to grow with the natural 
season, will always be infinitely superior to that pro- 
duced under the steaming influence of stable dung. 
Pharo. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE A HELPMATE 
TO THE CULTURE OF THE MIND ; 
OR, TWO BIRDS KILLED WITH ONE STONE. 
[FOR COTTAGEBS.] 
No, VIII.—Conciusion.—Some one, 
perhaps, will say, “ This is all very well, 
but it is a great deal more trouble than 
it is worth; besides, I have not time. 
A very pretty amusement for those who 
have nothing better to do; so there’s 
an end to the matter.” Not so fast, my 
friend; first be pleased to recollect 
that what is here put down, though it 
may seem a good deal in a lump, is to 
be spread over a good many years of 
365 days each ; a good deal of time to 
do a good deal in. 
2dly. When it is well done, the 
greater part is done for life ; more, it 
will be a living memorial of industry 
and worth, more useful and lasting than 
a tombstone, 
3dly. Nothing good is given to man 
without labour. 
4thly. Labour makes a man ; idle- 
ness fattens a pig. 
**O Lord my God, how many and how rare 
Are Thy great works! in wisdom hast thou made 
Them all; and this the earth and every blade 
Of Grass we tread declares,”—dH. V. 
5thly. It will give a higher standard mg is ane 
of general cultivation, a greater interest Wore on ees 
in all the works of Nature; increase to it; dull work 
observation ; teach the wonderful laws for those that 
by which God is working at all times, 4™¢ 
and inall things, and in all places ; and 
induce a habit of thankfulness for His 
Gifts, 
** But let us ever praise Him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task, 
To prune these growing plants and tend these flowers, 


Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.” 
Paradise Lost. 


CULTURE OF THE 
Minp, 


The lazy man 
exerteth himself 
to find excuses. 
Who are they ? 
The compiler 
answereth in 
eight —_ proposi- 
tions. 

To everything 
there is a season, 
and a time to 
every purpose 
under the sun, 
Well begun, half 
done. 

A type of a well- 
spent life, the 
older, the more 
and better fruit 
does it bear. 

An old saw that 
is not too rusty, 
but that it will 
still cut, 


6thly. The labour is at home, it may 
be, with the assistance of wife and 
children. 

7thly. It makes home look cheerful 
and comfortable. 

Lastly. Grapes are very pleasant 
things to eat; are very wholesome; 
can be made into wine, or turned into yieldeth; he 
money; all or either of which are fe atte 
worth some labour. Vine, 

If you now think it too much labour, But every man 
then go and eat (but not Grapes), drink + dept 
(but not wine), sleep (if you can, with- mire, the dog to 
out labour), and be miserable. his vomit. 

* Let us then be up, and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait.”—Longfellow. 

A few parting words. The com- The compiler 
piler (for he does not aspire to the Waxeth a clean 
dignity of authorship, seeing that the ‘ 
main treatise is taken mostly from one, 
the marginal remarks from any man) 
is desirous of showing his honesty, 
both for the pleasure such an honour- 
able feeling naturally produces, and 
also by following an old proverb, to be 
beforehand with any would-be sharp- 
sighted and benevolent person; and 
therefore readily confesses that the in- He believeth 
structions herein contained are not the that though 
offspring of, though proved by his own po Ebert 
experience; but that they are the ‘ 


it doth oftener 
gleanings of two excellent books on the engender an in- 


The argument 
toucheth the 
lazy man more 
nearly ; he 


He recogniseth 
the proverb that, 
Honesty is the 
best policy. And, 
moreover, acteth 
accordingly. 


Grape Vine digestion in the 
kee . stomach and a 
The compiler’s work is now jonit, 


finished, and he will feel perfectly 
satisfied with the result, should it be 
found generally useful, His readers 
have his good wishes, that they also may 
receive the fruit of their labours in the 
long enjoyment of more plentiful, finer, 
and sweeter Grapes. 

‘¢ To meales when thou dost come, give Him the praise 
Whose arm supply’d thee ; take what may suffice, 
And then be thankful; O, admire his ways 
Who fills the world’s unempty’d granaries ! 

A thankless feeder is a thief—his feast 
A very robbery, and himself no guest.”—HZ. V. 


He thinketh that 
good words cost 
nothing, but may 
gain him friends, 


To his honesty 
is added gene- 
rosity. 


Thus in mutual satisfaction he wishes 
to part good friends, with a hope that, 
should occasion arise, their chat may 
some day be renewed; in the mean- 
time he bids them all God speed. C. A. 


Home Correspondence. 


Dendrobium nobile——A handsome plant in bloom 
of this fine Orchid is at all times a desirable object to 


those who are fond of flowers, but much more so when 
it is made to produce its hundreds of blossoms at this 
time of the year, when it has but few rivals, Many 
imagine that this Dendrobe will soon become very 
common ; but when they are told that it requires three 
years to bring asmall plant into anything like a flower- 
ing state, perhaps they may be induced to alter their 
opinion. My method of cultivating it is as follows :— 
Let us suppose that we begin with a plant obtained from 
a nursery or elsewhere in January. I place it at once 
in the warmest end of the Orchid-house or stove, and 
give it every encouragement by means of liberal water- 
ings and shiftinogs. When the young roots grow oyer 
the rim of the pot, I crock another pot well, and use 
nothing but peat for thé roots to grow in, beating out 
the greater part of the earthy matter before using it. I 
keep the plant growing in this way for about 20 months, 
when it ought to have from 12 to 20 shoots or pseudo 
bulbs, about 2 feet long. When it has attained thig 
size, my practice is to remove it in September from the 
Orchid-house to a cool dry Vinery. If wanted in bloom 
at Christmas, it is kept there for two months quite dry, 
by which time flower buds make their appearance. It 
is then (November) taken back to the house from which 
it was brought, care being taken not to give water until 
the flower-buds are distinctly apparent. Afterwards it 
receives a plentiful supply of moisture, and in about a 
month from this time, the care and attention bestowed 
on if are rewarded by the expanding of nearly 200 beau- 
tiful blossoms, after which the same treatment is again 
pursued. The temperature I grow it in is from 55% to 
70° in winter, and 70° to 90° in summer. Rusticus. 

Victoria Park.—Allow me to offer a few remarks 
upon the system which appears to have been carried 
out in producing the meanly planted ground called 
Victoria Park, which from the name it bears should 
have equalled, if not excelled all other parks ; but in- 
stead of this it is quite in keeping with the miserable 
ground which approaches and surrounds it. The con 
sideration of the large sum expended in forming this 
so-called park reminds me of what I saw when visiting 
a nursery near London,"about the latter end of October, 
or the beginning of November last; this was, four 
men carrying one ordinary sized evergreen, slung to 
two poles, the ends being placed upon each of their 
shoulders. I considered this an expensive mode of 
removing a number of evergreens, and it naturally ex- 
cited my curiosity to know where the said tree was 
intended to be planted. I was informed in the Victoria 
Park. Upon my next visit to the same ground, the 
same process of removing evergreens was being carried 
out, and I found it had been continued nearly a fort- 
night. The cost for removal must have doubled the 
purchase-money. At that time I bought 12 trees of 
the description of that in question; I had them removed 
by a cart, a distance rather more than that to the park, 
and the cost was only 2s. 6d., including toil ; the time 
therefore occupied by four men in conveying one tree 
must have caused it to cost quite as much as my 
twelve. Such is the system in which public affairs 
are generally managed, and what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is no one’s business; if it were otherwise things 
would be better done, and at less expense. I should 
not have troubled you with the above had I not consi- 
dered your complaint made against the appearance of 
the park quite justifiable. Wm. Statham, De Beau- 
voir Town, Dec. 18. 

Garden Gossip.—Does any correspondent, or reader 
of the Chronicle, bloom Bignonia Tweediana freely? If 
so, will the successful cultivator give his mode of treat- 
ment? For several years, a plant has been rambling 
over the arches of my conservatory, and among the 
branches of its neighbours, without produciog more 
than one solitary flower when, last spring, early in the 
season, my gardener vigorously root pruned it, which, 
during the past summer, caused it to bloom a little 
more freely, but not so as to render it a desirable con- 
servatory climber. Did it flower abundantly, it would 
be a truly valuable plant, asits blossoms are of the 
richest golden yellow, a hue uncommon in creepers of its 
class. Two of my flowers have produced seed-pods, in 
shape like a slender French Bean, one of them about 
15 inches long, which is not yet ripe. Among con- 
servatory climbers, I should think Tacsonia manicata, 
which is so well figured in * Paxton’s Flower Garden,” 
will take a prominent position, if it does not prove too 
tender for the majority of such structures. I am led 
to make this remark, from the plant I received from 
the Horticultural Society, exhibiting a very unsatisfac- 
tory appearance, in the same house, and against the 
same pillars, where Tacsonia mollissima and pinnatis- 
tipula grew in wild luxuriance, both of which I dis- 
carded, from the determination of one species not to 
bloom at all, and the other to produce flowers too 
sparingly for my satisfaction. In this conservatory, 
T. manicata has dropped its leaves, and gives evident 
tokens of not being in a genial climate. Has this been 
noticed elsewhere? In speaking of climate, lam led to 
make a passing remark on that of South Devon ; at the 
present time we are experiencing tremendously stormy 
weather; the squalls of wind, accompanied by rain, 
thunder, and lightning, are carrying off slates and 
thatch, blowing down trees, living and dead, and making 
nervous invalids tremble ; yet we have scarcely had any 
frost, such as to injure tender plants in sheltered situa- 
tions. Against my own house, Ipomcea Learii is as 
fresh and green as when first planted, though it has dis- 
appointed my hopes in not flowering ; and my gardener 
brought me a bouquet a few days since, to send to a 
relation at a distance, such as would have been com- 
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mended three months ago; it consisted of Carnations, 
Tea and China Roses, rose-scented Geranium, scarlet 
Geraniums, Heliotropes, Cupheas, Verbenas, and Cal- 
ceolarias, all from the open ground, while from a wall, 
rotected by a straw frame, he added huge bunches of 
Papethavians elegans. ‘To. these the gay Jasminum 
nudiflorum was a good addition, and the whole was 
rendered gorgeous by many flowers of Rhododendron 
Nobelianum, of which several plants are blooming 
luxuriantly. Devonian, Dec, 16. t 

Conifers.—I am yery glad to find that the Horticul- 
tural Society has issued, in its Journal, a catalogue of 
Coniferous plants, with their synonymes. Such a cata- 
logue has been sadly wanted for a long time; and 
although this may not, in the present state of our 
ignorance of Coniferse, prove wholly free from error, it 
does come before us with a satisfactory degree of 
authority, and cannot fail of doing great service, and 
proving a generally safe standard of reference to both 
buyers and sellers, and, in fact, useful to all who take 
delight in this most interesting tribe of plants. To 
show the want of some such authoritative catalogue, I 
have now before me ,a catalogue of Coniferse, sent out 
by a very respectable nurseryman ; in that catalogue I 
find Pinus Pallasiana, grafted, price from 15s. to 21s. ; 
a little lower down, Pinus taurica, 3s.6d. Noy, if the 
Horticultural Society’s catalogue be correct (as I for 
one belieye it is), these two are identical; and surely, 
no lover of Pines would care to give from l5s. to 21s. 
for a worthless grafted plant (and grafted Pines are 
always absolutely worthless in comparison with seed- 
lings), when for 3s. 6d. he could procure a healthy 
Seedling of the very same species, without apy really 
permanent difference; and even if there be any trifling 
difference, so slight as to be of no real account or yalue, 
for use or ornament. Loudon makes P. taurica a mere 
variety of Pinus Laricio, but so he does ‘P. pyrenaica ; 
but more is known about species now than when he com- 
piled his yery useful Arboretum. I see Messrs, Lawson, 
in their list for 1850, sell their P, ‘Pallasiana grafted 
at 21s., and taurica at 2s. 6d., so that I imagine the 
real identity of the two is not sufficiently known ; but 
I trust the Society’s catalogue will now set this matter 

at rest. D. 

Public Parks,—Every one haying a feeling for his 
country must be thankful to those “who will keep in 
view the abominable bad taste ,everywhere bearing 
evidence of the hand of our irresponsible boards, but 
most especially shown in the works of the Woods and 
Forests. When at the Tuileries gardens, every one 
laughs at the unhappy swans in their wash-hand basin 
and “ green” room ; but few Englishmen can laugh at 
an Austen and Seely tazza fountain in the midst of a 
pond, as at St. James’s, or at the curious collection of 
things on the Serpentine. First of all .a gothic bridge, 
then an Italian, then a Swisso-gothic boat-house, a cold 
brick Italian receiving-house, and lastly an iron railing 
Over an Alpine cascade!! The lodges to Kensington 
Gardens are also exquisite specimens of good taste— 
rough-bark pillars to smooth white walls, rough varie- 
gated tiles with lead hips!! something very like the 
Ashantee’s top-boots and cocked hat —et preterea 
nihil. Now St. James’ and Kensington Gardens are 
much frequented by foreigners, who naturally form 
their ideas of our taste by our public walks and build- 
ings, nor can any one persuade them that the idleness 
of irresponsible magnificos allows the toadies and 
vulgar people always about such persons to.show their 
had taste, and expose us to such unjust eriticism. Do 
pray preserye the new park from such desecration. 
‘You have evidently moved the northern to shame, try 
the same on the south. 4 Disciple of Gilpin, Wins- 
combe, Dec. 16. 

Bulbs in Water.—In a leading article in the autumn 
of 1844, you give instructions for the cultivation of the 
above ; one essential being, that the water should not 
be_within an inch of the bulbs. I tried three Hyacinths 
according to the plan laid down. I looked at them in 
thee weeks’ time ; one had made roots half an inch 
long, one about a quarter of an inch, the other had not 
Started at all; all were mouldy. I,wiped them care- 
fully, and put them in their cupboard again ; in three 
weeks more J looked again. The roots that had shown 
themselves previously were rotting off, and the bulbs 
themselves were beginning to go also. Where is the 
mistake ? for I followed the instructions closely. Should 
I not have filled up water to meet the descending roots, 
though not go far as to touch the bulb? §. R. F.—[It 
Was not meant that water should always be kept at a 
distance from the bulb, but that it should not touch the 
bulb until roots had formed, At that time the points 
of the roots should be allowed to dip into the water. 
A little warmth much facilitates the rooting process. 
Our correspondent is doubtless aware that. under all 
circumstances some bulbs will become mouldy, what- 
ever he the treatment they receive. The best way to 
deal with them is to put them in damp charcoal powder, 
48 soon as the mouldy tendency is ascertained. ] 

Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh.—Your Celtic 
correspondent, Dougall Mac Iyor, appears to, be very 
touch offended at ‘‘Dodman’s” remarks respecting this 
Botanic Garden. Although a North Briton, and pro- 
bably having as much national pride as Dougall, I feel 
rather pleased with the notice in, question, and I hope 

that it may induce a more liberal spirit in those who 
have the management of its affairs. I haye called there 
on several occasions during the late Mr. MacNab’s time, 
and I never was refused admittance when I named the 
Place in which I was employed. Being in Edinburgh 
in September, 1849, I called at the Botanic one Saturday 


morning, between 10 and 11 o’clock. Not being aware 


that the public was admitted, I asked permission of Mr, 
MacNab to look over the Garden ; he told me he could 
not grant it, but that any one would be admitted at 
1 o'clock, when I might come in. He said if he made 
any exception in my favour, the public might expect 
the same. I have been informed that if a gardener 
applies at Kew, under similar circumstances, he is not 
refused admittance ; but not having had occasion to try, 
I cannot speak with certainty as to the truth of the 
infovmation. I would advise Dougall, however, to put 
his house to rights, in case * Dodman” might call again, 
when, instead .of getting holes made in his skin, he 
might tell the public of some he found in Dougall’s. 
Perhaps it might be acceptable to some of your readers, 
if the latter would send you a deseription of the winter 
garden, of which he thinks so much, and let us know 
what good things he may have in flower there at this 
season. As the majority of people, however, do not 
understand his dialect, he had better use plain English, 
and I haye no doubt hevis ag well versed in the one,as 
the other. G., Hammersmith. 

Cultivation of the Gooseberry in Lancashire.-—1I am 
told that it is the practice of the market gardeners in 
Lancashire, to plant their Gooseherry-trees as follows : 
they tread the ground and plant on the surface; put 
one inch or two of soil over the roots, stake the plants, 
and give a little more covering in summer. After they 
have taken root, in November or so, they uncover the 
roots, or nearly so, exposing them to the frost, and 
covering them again in spring; by this treatment they 
consider they obtain larger fruit, and less unnecessary 
wood. Haye the goodness toinform me of the philosophy 
of this treatment. A Reader. [We must refer this to 
the Lancashire gentlemen themselves.] 

Comparative Temperatures of Holkham, Norfolk, 
and Chiswick.—The following is a comparative table, 
showing the minimum thermometer readings at Chis- 
wick and this place, taking the former from the last 
four weeks’ register in the Chronicle. ‘The discrepancy 
in the two series of observations is so considerable, that 
I am quite ata loss to account for it by any difference 
of position or locality; and my object in laying the 
statement before you is, to learn if you can assist me in 
solving the difficulty. Our instruments are first-rate, 
having passed the ordeal of an examination at the 
Royal Observatory, and I pledge myself ‘that the obser- 
vations of them are strictly correct. The temperatures 
in our return upon each day, axe those observed at 
9 a.m. on that day, as the lowest in the preceding 
24 hours (the lowest temperature of a day being found 
to occur just previous to sunrise), whereas I imagine 
that the figures inserted in your return are those ob- 
served on the following morning, as the lowest in the 
24 hours ; as, for instance, the temperature inserted on 
8th November, was not observed until the morning of 
the 9th. This will bring the two returns to a near 
approximation, but there will still remain the remark- 
able differences of the 8th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 16th Noy. 
and 3d Dec., while in the other case there would also 
be those of 9th, 18th, 21st, 22d, 25th, 28th, 29th Noyv., 
and 5th Dec., to explain away. Subjoined is the table 
alluded to. 


CHISWICK, HOoLKHAM, 


In the Air, 
protected 
from 
Radiation. 


On Grass, 


In the Air, exposed, 


37.5 
85.8 
42.0 
42.8 
40.4 
80.2 
29.6 
25,5 
30.2 
34.0 
30.0 
38.2 
40.3 
39.3 
26.4 
35,4 
35.2 
39,2 
81,2 
25.8 
26.7 
19,0 
17.3 
30.0 
33,4 
34,6 
31.6 
34.0 
6th 29.3 


—sS.S. [On examining the above table, we find that 
the temperature placed against the respective days of 
the month cannot be directly compared ; for at Chis- 
wick, on the Ist of December, for example, the highest 
temperature that occurred during that first day, and 
the lowest during the first night, are placed in the re- 
spective columns as the maximum and minimum tem- 
perature of December Ist, and so for all other days, 
in accordance with the practice of Howard, Daniell, 
and other meteorologists. But our correspondent, pre- 
suming that the coldest time of the, natural night of 
Dec. \st occurs towards morning, registers the indica- 
tion of that cold against Dec. 2d ; therefore the mini- 
mum of any particular day in the Chiswick tables must 
be compared with that of the following day in those of 


November 8th 
a} 9th 
” 
” 
33 
” 
” 
”» 


10th 
ith 
12th 
13th 
14th... 
15th 
9 16th 
is lith 
a 18th 
19th 
“ 20th 
5 21st 
+ 22d 
a 23d 
a 24th 
YF, 25th 
a5 26th 
27th 


” 


” 


4) 28th 
as 29th 
by 80th 
December Ist 
2d 
”» 
rs 3d 
> 4th 
= 5th 
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Holkham, as has been done in the annexed table. The 
minimum thermometer at Chiswick is placed about a 
foot aboye the surface of the lawn, and exposed to the 
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open sky, and may be compared with that exposed at 


Holkham on Grass, but of course not with the other. 


‘Difference ,betwen exposed ‘thermometers at Chiswick and 
Holkham. The sign,(+) prefixed denotes a higher tempera- 
ture at Holkham than at Chiswick; and (—) a lower. 

Noy. : Bi sie ww. +68/Nov. 22 .., tue a 


from them that Chiswick averages for the period 14° 
warmer than Holkham, which is very likely to be truly 
the case ; and we conclude that both thermometers 
are correct. The most suspicious registration in the 
Chiswick column is that of the 9th Nov., where 50 ap- 
pears as the lowest at night, whilst the highest during 
the day was only 53; but the observation proves quite 
correct, having been verified froma register kept by a 
gentleman in the vicinity, in which the entry, from the 
indications of first-rate thermometers, of the mini- 
mum temperature for that night, is exactly 50°. We 
have no doubt our correspondent will find many such 
discrepancies, which may be fairly ascribed to the 
variableness of climate. ] 

Greenwich Mean Temperature.—The difference of 
temperature between different places is a most inte- 
resting subject of inquiry ; and not only I, but probably 
most of your readers, would feel pleased at seeing, in 
juxtaposition, tables indicating the mean monthly tem- 
peratures of Greenwich and Chiswick. The latter you 
have ready at hand; but, as you may not have the 
former, I subjoin them as extracted from “ Belville on 
the Thermometer :” G. S. 

CuiswicK MEAN TEMPERATURE FROM 1826 To 1849; AND 

GBEENWICH MEAN ‘’EMPERATUBE FR0M 1815 To 1849. 

CHISWICK, GREENWICH. Degrees, 


, 38,80 
42,04 
46.78 

. 58,74 

. 59,74 


"61,90 
” 57:80 


November onthe: oe 43:62 
December December.......-. oorgs OD vee 


The Year The Year ..... sees 49,89 


[It appears from the above that the 
Annual Mean Temperature.of Chiswick is ... 49.83 degrees, 
Ditto ditto of Greenwich ... 49.39 ,, 


Difference 0.4 
or less than half a degree, probably owi 
difference of elevation.] 

Vine Culture.—I find that Mr. Kidd'has misquoted 
what I said about crimson-coloured Grapes; a little 
explanation, therefore, may be useful. Several years 
ago, some young Vines were procured from a nursery, 
under the name of Black Hamburgh; they were 
planted, and when they commenced bearing, the result 
was fine bunches and berries, which were well flavoured, 
but of a dull red colour. Black Hamburghs being 
what were wanted, on some of the red variety I grafted 
Hamburghs, which did invariably get black, and the 
result was that as long as the two sorts were allowed to 
grow on the same Vine, each kept their respective 
characteristics. I never, therefore, entertained the 
notion “ that we may always expect at times ill-flavoured 
and badly-coloured fruit, with the best made borders, 
and under the very best management.” Your corre- 
spondent remarks, that if he told his employer his 
Vine-house contained black Grapes, he should not like 
to send crimson ones to his table instead. I can be- 
lieve that statement to be correct ; it appears, however, 
from what he next unwittingly advances, that he does 
at times, under his present management or mismanage- 
ment, produce ill-flayoured and badly coloured 
fruit; for he says, “if any Grape will not come 
up to its flavour and colour by one means it 
must by another.” He then informs your readers, 
“that of the whole Vines that he. is acquainted 
with, hardly two kinds require the same treatment.” 


4 ” 
g to the 


He must therefore have a tolerably fair share of 


methods of managing Vines, and perhaps he will favour 
us with the peculiar treatment which each sort requires. 
I may add, however, that I find one sort of m 

ment to suit all my Vines, the only difference hei jf 
some sorts ripen earlier than others. Although - 
burghs will do with less heat than Muscats, it does nat 
folloy that Hamburghs cannot be proper ripened 
in a temperature that suits Muscats; but there 
is no doubt that the early and late sorts , are 
best separate. G. M., Wetherby, ¥ orkshire. ——— 
The following thoughts, arranged in the shape of 
questions, have for some time battled my mind and ex- 
perience to answer satisfactorily. If your numerous 
and intelligent correspondents will give their experience 
in the matter, I anticipate that hints will be furnished 
that. will prove interesting and useful to many, 1. Do 
Grapes improve in eolour with the age of the Vinet 
2. If so, why, or to what cause is this improyement 
attributable? 3, To what extent do, you stop your 
Vines throughout the season? 4. Have you ©x- 
perienced any difference between stopping them closely 
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and allowing them to ramble? 5. Do you supply them 
abundantly with liquid manure at this, the ripening 
season, or keep them dry? 6. What difference do you 
make in the temperature'as ‘they approach ripeness ? 
7. Why should a bunch ona Vine which flowered only 
since the crop was ripe, become perfectly black in 
colour, with a good bloom, whereas the main crop was 
not so? W.C. £. 


Socteties, 

Royat Sourn Lonpon Froricunturat.—At the last 
annual meeting, held (Dec. 11) at the Horns Tavern, 
Kennington, the chairman (M. Sangster, Esq.) read 
the following report from the committee. 

Tn presenting this our 15th report, we congratulate 
the subscribers on the steady progress and prosperity 
of the Society. In spite of a most unfavourable season, 
their shows, especially the Dahlia show in September, 
at which upwards of 10,000 persons were present, have 
fully equalled, if not exceeded, those of former years. 
The number of members who have paid their sub- 
Seriptions during the past year amount to 209, of whom 
42 have joined during the year. The Society has had 
five shows during the year, and the prizes given on 
these occasions amount to 292/. 15s., in addition’ to 
50/7. 10s. given by members and others, making the 
total amount of prizes so awarded 342/. The auditors 
have made their report, of which the following is a copy. 
Roszxt SEvDon, Esq., as Treasurer, in Account with the 


Royal South London Floricultural Society 
March 6, 1850, 


Dr. 
To balanee in the Treasurer’s hands ... £6 2 8 
Medals in hand “p on “A ree 110 0 
April. eh e712’ 8 
Admissions at the Show held at the 
Horns Tavern... nae “rd ae 918 0 
Sale of tickets at ditto .,. os» mee 83 0 
——. 131 0 
Subscriptions ac) Oo eae oe 209 0 0 
Cash of the proprietors of the Royal Sur- 
rey Zoological Gardens for 1849 : 40 0 0 
Ditto ditto ditto for 1850 150 0 0 
——- 1909 0 0 
Entries and fines ... On a Nee 17 4:6 
Prizes unclaimed by exhibitors ... . 115 0 


Amount of extra ‘prizes offered by mem- 
bers in cash dng a “ en 1 
Silver cup by committee ia ASS ge (3 
Ls Tot 7 tage eee ee 
Mr. R, J. Lawrence, value in Tulips 5 


Mr. H. Chapman, prizes returned as a 


Balance of subscription cup 
Balance due to the treasurer 


Dec. 10, 1850. Cr. —— 
By amount of Prizes awarded at the 

several exhibitions re ae a 6 
Subscriptioncup .., ans ees abet 
Hine Medal ... oy 2 0 


con 
ooo 


£342 0 0 


Outstanding accounts of 1849, viz. : 
Postages, de... are a5 nen nee 
Printing, &.... aN me As coe “DAG 
Advertisements ee oe “0 ce he 8 

Mr, Briant, for show and committee 
rooms VG “ae ome ry Sen en ee 
Outstanding prizes... .. a. ate Uke 
‘ —— 6010 1 


BRO COW 


Disbursements, viz, : 
Printing ay Be 
Advertisements . 
Stamps, postages, dc, “a 
Expenses at flower shows... 
Music at April show... : 
Seecretary’s salary ... +P 
Collector’s poundage axe 


Medals in hand cts ri aap 


We 
CORDON 
ee 
SoocuMmaa 
i 
eocoorooso 


L all) 
_ 


fof Ma 4 
210 0 
#492 8 0 


Dec, 10, 
By balance brought down, due to the 
treasurer ... an age pae eee 
Prizes outstanding .., ae 115 0 
Printing, ditto “ib mae ues -. ‘20 36 '6 
Mr. Briant forshowandcommitteerooms 1119 0 
£36 5 4 
Less, due'from the proprietor of the Royal 
Surrey Zoological Gardens £10 0 0 
Medals in hand ccm gaclre 210 0 
——- 1210 0 
d —— £2315 4 
We, the undersigned, have duly examined the accounts, 
books, vouchers, &c., of the Society, from which we find that 
the balance due by the Society amounts to 231, 15s, 4d, 
(Signed) J, DAyIDson 
JO8EPH VENABLES 
W. Hopason 
Horns Tavern, Kennington, Dec. 10, 1850, 


£1 14 10 


Auditors. 


“ We (the Committee) regret that we are unable to 
come before the subscribers with a clear balance sheet. 
In our endeavour to apply all available resources to the 
prizes of the Society (having in the past year given 
241. 5s. more than in the preceding), we have relied 
upon the subscriptions of certain members which have 
Notibeen realised ; but whilst we have thus striven to 
uphold the credit of the Society, we feel, and we say so 
in a kindly spirit, that we are not sufficiently supported 
by some ofthe classes, viz., the nurserymen and florists, 
who derive from it the greatest advantage. It is evi- 
dent that while to the private amateur the Society is a 
source of amusement aud pleasure, to the -nursery= 
man especially it is of almost vital importance; 
and yet we observe, with regret, that sums of 
money, far exceeding their subscriptions to the 
Society, are annually given by nurserymen and others 
to’support smaller Societies, to be there frittered away 
in preliminary and other expenses, when the same 
amount brought into this Society, and applied as prizes 
would contribute much to ‘the efficiency of the Society 
and more effectually promote the object of the sub- 


seribers, We desire now especially to impress this 
upon the nurserymen, The ensuing year will bring 
thousands of foreigners to England, and it is not to be 
doubted but among them will be many of the best 
florists from all parts of the continent. We hope, for 
the credit, not only of this Society, but of our country 
at large, that the shows of the year 185] will be such as 
to excite the admiration of our foreign rivals ; and to 
this end we intreat the nurserymen and others, instead 
of inviting competitors to isolated shows of an inferior 
character, to strengthen our hands, not only by the 
increased excellence of their specimens, but by concen- 
trating their subscriptions for prizes, to create a degree 
of emulation among their brethren, which must redound 
to the credit and profit of the English nurserymen and 
gardeners.” j 

The above report having been adopted, the Society 
then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year, 
when R. Seldon, Esq., was appointed Treasurer ; ‘I’, C, 
Wildman, Esg., J. Davidson, Esq., and J. Venables, 
Esqg., Auditors ; and Mr, J. T. Neville, Secretary. 


Kebtews, 
Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica. Third 
Series. 8vo. pp. 434, London: Reeve and Benham. 

Ar last this quaint and amusing piece of entomological 
gossip has been brought to a close, in a volume superior 
to its predecessors in illustration, style,and matter. As 
a book conducive to healthy inquiry, or as an induce- 
ment to more serious study, it deserves all that 
a friendly critic could be expected to say ; but it will 
hardly meet with the approval of formalists, or of the 
rigid systematist, who value things only as they can be 
made to dovetail into some favourite classification. 
Not being written for the learned, it is scarcely within 
their province to examine it ; but it must fall into the 
ranks of the best kind of “popular” natural history, 
that is to. say, of elementary books, written in the hope 
of making science popular. The writer has no love for 
the incorporation of Greek and Latin with every day 
matters ; but his book is in plain English, as it should 
be, for English folk. The fault of it is the fantastic way 
in which insects are grotesqued, till one can hardly 
recognise them ; this, however, will, we doubt not, be a 
recommendation to many readers of all ages. The 
concluding words of the author may be well taken as a 
fresh specimen of his peculiar style and manner of 
thinking. 

“Tf none, like the Spitalfield weaver, knows the 
delight of insect-collecting, none, like the city clerk, can 
tell the delight of insect observation caught by snatches 
upon summer holidays. Such, for many a year, was 
ours ; and now, that our working-day of life is over, 
right pleasant have we found it to take our evening 
flight away for ever from its weary scenes, and to in- 
dulge without restraint in the manifold pleasures of our 
loved pursuit. Joyous to the bee and butterfly the 
exercise of their wings and senses amidst the sweets 
which fill the atmosphere they always live in ; but yet 
more joyous to our prototype, the cricket, must be a 
flight like his, when he exchanges for summer air and 
sunshine the contracted pleasures of house and hearth ; 
and of this deseriptionis our enjoyment now. And then 
—the correspondent boon—boon above a ericket’s need 
or cricket’s ken—our escapealso froma moral atmosphere 
(hot, glaring, andheart-oppressive; sickly with the incense 
offered to Mammon by his servile worshippers) to an 
air, notalas ! of heavenly purity, but in which the lungs 
of the spirit may breathe comparatively free. Oh! 
this isa privilege which calls loudly for our evening 
hymn of praise, and to bear our part in concert with 
that graduated band descending from angel even into 
inseet choirs. And il] should we read that ‘second 
Bible ’—the Book of Nature, with all its actual displays 
and typical revealments, if we read not this—that He 
who, in every episode of insect life, is seen to conduct 
to good the humbler creatures of His care, cannot by 
us be doing less{in all the dispensations, be they sorrow- 
ful or joyous, which form the episodes of our human, 
and, while here, most insect-like existence.” 

Another extract is still more illustrative. 

“ This proceeding of Mother Wasp reminds us of the 
trick of Maitre Hibou, in La Fontaine’s fable of ‘ Les 
Souris et ie Chat-huant,’ which, according to an ap- 
pended note, is no fable at all, only a fabulized fact.* 
The story, familiar probably to many of our readers, 
runs briefly thus :—‘ An owl had made his palace in 
the hollow ofan old Fir tree. The tree was felled, and 
in its cavity what should be discovered but a brood of 
mice as ‘fat as butter, but without a single foot left 
amongst them. The bird of wisdom had discovered, 
it would seem, that little quadrupeds could manage 
to give the slip occasionally to winged bipeds, and had 
therefore employed his beak to annihilate the trotters 
of the furry brood. With a foresight reaching further 
still, even to the lengthof whatwe exclusively call human, 
he had there fattened them on pilfered grain, to keep 
them in good condition for future consumption at leisure 
and at pleasure.’ Hereon, exclaims our poet, as well 
he may, admitting his fable to be fable but in name : 

**¢ Puis, qu’un Cartésien s’obstine 
Atraiter ce hibou de montre et de machine! 
Quelle lui pouvoit donner 
Le\conseil de tronquer un peuple mis en mue ? 
Si ce n’est pas la raisoaner 
La raison m’est chose inconnue,’” 


“Itis not so much to draw a parallel as to point out 


| * Ceci n’est point une fable; et la chose, quoique merveil- 
|leuse ec presque incroyable, est véritablement arrivée,”— 
, Author's Note, 


a difference between the owl, as mutilator of his mice, 
and the wasp, as disabler of her caterpillars, that we 
have quoted the above relation, assuming it, as affirmed, 
to be plus vrai que vraisemblable. The owl’s measure 
of precaution was one which owls do not usually adopt ; 
and if, as this would imply, resorted to on experience, 
it proved him most undoubtedly a reasoning owl. The 
wasp, in a proceeding somewhat similar, only does that 
which all wasps of the same species have done before 
and will do after her, and that on the very first occasion 
which calls for their maternal care in the furnishing of 
their nursery larders. In this, therefore, we can only 
look upon her as a wasp instinet-guided.” 

Let us add, in conclusion, that the present volume 
contains a good index to the whole work, 


Miscellaneous. 

Pruning Roses.—The following remarks on praning 
will, I trust, prove instructive to the young Rose- 
grower. As regards the time for pruning, some 
recommend autumn or winter, while others advise its 
being done in the beginning of March. I, as well as 
most Rose-growers, like the latter season best. By 
winter-pruning the buds break in the latter part of the 
winter, and are almost sure to be cut off by late frosts 
in March. Pruning effects two objects: it makes com- 
pact handsome trees, free from weak shoots and dead 
wood, and it increases the amount of floral beauty 
throughout the summer aud autumn. It is susceptible 
of three divisions: first long, second moderate, and 
third close pruning. Long pruning is employed for all 
strong, vigorous, free-growing kinds. The consequence 
of a vigorous-growing Rose being close pruned is, that 
it will make a quantity of strong shoots, generally 
springing from the crown close to the stock, and very 
likely no flower during the whole year; at all events, 
not until late in autumn, The proper plan is, to leave 
from five to eight strong shoots, placed as regularly as 
possible, to cut them back, so as to leave four or five 
buds of last year’s wood, and then carefully to prune 
away zll weak and dead branches. Roses do not flower 
well in the centre of the bush, and therefore that part 
should be well thinned out, leaving the branches as free 
of each other as possible. Asa general rule, it is not 
right to cut into the bush below the preceding 
year’s wood; but when the trees become old, it is 
necessary now and then to cut away a portion of the 
old wood, which becomes clubbed ; and this applies 
more or less to all Rose-trees. It should be re- 
moved with a nice small saw, and the wound afterwards 
smoothed over with the pruning-knife. These remarks 
apply to most*of the Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bour- 
bons, also to some of the Hybrid Provence, Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and Bourbons. Moderate pruning consists 
in using the knife more freely than in the former case, 
in leaving but two eyes of last year’s wood, and in care- 
fully training the branches, so as to make the head 
round and compact. As Roses that require moderate 
pruning have a greater natural tendency to flower than 
those in the last-mentioned class, a little inattention is 
not so injurious to them. Under this head may be 
enumerated the greater part of our newest and best 
Roses, including the Moss, Gallica, Damask, Hybrid 
Damask Perpetual, and a great portion of the best 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons. The third method, 
or close-pruning system, is used for those Roses which 
are termed dwarf growers, or that make but little 
wood. ‘This class is not numerous in comparison with 
the others, but it contains many of the brightest gems 
of the rosery. They succeed better on dwarf stocks 
than on those of four or five feet in height. In some 
cases they are shy growers, and apt to overflower their 
strength. This is obviated by close pruning, as the 
strongest shoots come from the crown ; and as it is the 
interest of the grower to get wood in this class, the last 
year’s shoots should be eut away pretty freely. Under 
this head may be classed a few of the best Moss Roses, 
and many Hybrid Perpetuals, Damask Perpetuals, and 
some of the Bourbon tribe. A few words on Yellow- 
brier Roses, and I have done. Roses of this class are 
peculiar in their flowering, and therefore require pecu- 
liar pruning. They are very early bloomers, and make 
no wood previous to flowering. They generally put 
forth the leaf and bud about the same time; it is 
therefore necessary that as much as possible of last 


year’s wood be retained, particularly the ends of. 


the branches, from whence most of the flowers proceed. 
The method that must be pursued in order to,getas much 
flowering wood as possible, is not to prune them when 
other Roses are pruned, but shortly after they have 
done flowering, leaving three or four branches a little 
shortened. The rest must be cut well back, when they 
will make good flowering wood the remainder of the 
season, and’ ripen it well. J. M‘Ardell, in Beck's 
Florist and Garden Miscellany. < 
Edgings for Walks may be exceedingly various ; 
but there are a very few indeed that will give lasting 
satisfaction. Grass is almost the only one that can be 
altogether commended for pleasure-gardens ; and. it.is 
one which, if carefully laid, and diligently kept, will be 
sure to please, for it has a good colour, smoothness, 
regularity, durableness when not under trees, and 
harmony with both the architectural and the vegetable 
constituents of a garden. It furnishes, likewise, the 
best ground-tint for setting off the colours of flowers, as 
in a flower-garden, As an edging, it should invariably 
be flat, and at an equal height (not-more than half an 
inch) above the surface of the walk at its margin, with 
about an inch or even two in depth along the inner 
line, next the bed or border, to allow for the washing 
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down of the soil towards it. It must not be too narrow, 
or it will be difficult to keep cut, and the sides will 
be likely to crumble away. Box edgings are trouble- 
some, liable to great irregularities, apt to harbour 
insects, and suitable merely for quaint figures and | 
old-fashioned geometrical designs. They are the 
proper accompaniments of parterres and small flower- 
gardens that are laid out with numerous narrow gravel- 
walks ; though near the house, in a truly architectural 
garden, neatly dressed stone edgings will be still better. 
Rougher stone, bricks, and tiles may make strong and 
durable edgings for kitchen-gardens, ‘Thrift edgings, in 
connexion with cottages, are very pretty when perfect. 
They want replanting, however, every three years, and 
parts of them frequently perish, leaving the ugliest 
gaps, where they have been long grown in the same 
spot, though the plants should be ever so punctually 
divided and re-set. The dwarf Gentian (Gentiana 
acaulis), if planted in double rows, sometimes, in soil 
that suits it, makes a neat edging. Heaths, also, par- 
ticularly the common Lyng (Calluna vulgaris) may, 
when promptly trimmed, produce an excellent edging 
for a Heath garden, or bed of American plants. The 
smaller Periwinkle, kept in due limits, is useful as an 
edging under trees ; as is the common Ivy. Arctos- 
taphylos uva-ursi will be appropriate in the same 
position as Heaths, and many varieties of rock and 
sun Rose, though a little too straggling, will supply a 
novel and consistent edging to a border in which masses 
of stone and rock plants are freely mingled, The most 
valuable requisites in an edging are evenness, diminu- 
tiveness or capability of being regularly trimmed, quiet- 
ness of appearance or harmony with whatever is behind 
it, and permanence. In each of these respects, Grass 
will, in nearly all circumstances, have the advantage. 
Where it is least in character is immediately alongside 
of any rocky surface. There, the common Heath, un- 
dressed, would be most expressive and characteristic. 
Kemp, on Small Gardens. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

Or all things, watering requires mostjcareful attention 
at this season, Adhere strictly to the simple directions 
we have so frequently given, never to water till the soil 
immediately below the surface is sufficiently dry to 
warrant a full supply. Have a sharp eye to detect on 
the first appearance anything like sourness in the 
surface of the soil, and let it be immediately examined 
and rectified ; worms frequently render this necessary, 
and if the pots were not carefully drained in the first 
instance, the frequent waterings will have washed down 
particles of soil, which will have sealed up cavities so 
mevessary to secure a free passage for the water. Stag- 
nation is certain death to tender rooted plants at this 
season, and if water be altogether withheld, or if the 
dribbling system be tried, the result in most cases will 
be the same. Keep the houses as dry as the external 
atmosphere will admit of ; not by the excessive use of 


fire-heat, but by avoiding as much as possible the crea- 

tion of unnecessary moisture by spilling water, &c., and 

by admitting such a quantity of fresh air as shall, in 

connection with moderate firing, remove any superabun- 

dant moisture unavoidably created by watering, &c. 
FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Peaches in pots that are in a condition for forcing, 
being well established in pots of a suitable size, which 
they were shifted into last season, with plenty of fresh 
turfy loam, and the wood being well ripened and well 
supplied with fruit buds, may be introduced into a mild 
temperature, and plunged into a bed of tan, leaves, or 
some other material which will supply them with a 
gentle bottom heat. Great care must be taken not to 
hasten too rapidly the swelling of the buds, as they will 
either drop off, or be so weakly when they expand, 
that not 1 in 10 will set. At the first commencement 
45° will be high enough for the night temperature, and 
during the day a rise of 10° or 12°, if the weather be 
fine and clear ; 60° of bottom heat will be sufficient to 
commence with, and after the buds show signs of growth, 
avery slight increase of top and bottom heat may take 
place. Vines in pots may, on their introduction, be 
treated in the same manner, giving gentle syringings 
twice or thrice ‘a day, according to the state of the 
weather. The same treatment will apply to the start- 
ing of Figs, Cherries, and Apricots, for the first few 
weeks, but after that the Cherries will require to be 
kept much cooler than the other kinds of fruits. The 
advantage of growing these fruits in pots is, that an 
early supply can be obtained, and even a succession 
kept up in the early season, without starting an entire 
house of established trees at a period of the year which 
is unfavourable for their growth, and thus reserving the 
energies of these more valuable plants till a season 
more favourable for their development, 

FLOWER GARDEN, 

Advantage should be taken of frosty weather to do 
any rough work in the principal part of the pleasure- 
ground, cuch as pruning trees and shrubs, the doing of 
which involves a considerable mess, which can be more 
easily removed in such weather. A similar opportu- 
nity should be taken to wheel old exhausted soil from 
the flower-beds, and to replace it with fresh material, 
as this kind of work can be done in a frost in half the 
time that it would take if done when the ground and 
walks were soft, and with a tithe of the injury to both 
which would be inevitable in the latter case. When 
large ‘evergreens move with good balls we have fre- 

quently taken advantage of such weather for the opera- 


tion, aud we never had a single failure in a shrub thus 
shifted. When the soil has been loose we have even 
prepared the trees in the afternoon previous, that by 
morning the balls might be frozen hard enough to hold 
together. Wedo not however recommend exposing the 
roots of smaller plants to frost, nor,is there any neces- 
sity for it. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, 

At this time of the year, it often happens that severe 
frost follows heavy wet. When plants are overdone 
with moisture, they are more susceptible of frost than 
when moderately dry. It is therefore good policy for 
the amateur to guard against extremes of either one or 
the other. A double mat will be advisable over the 
Auricula frame at night, but should it be possible, 
even in severe weather,“to’give air, by all means let it 
be done; nevertheless, severe frost is not so ruinous at 
this season as many imagine ; for we well recollect an 
extensive grower, in consequence of absence from 
home, leaving his frame open to a very heavy fall of 
rain, which was succeeded by as severe a frost ; plants, 
soil, and everything else were completely frozen ; but 
by covering up, excluding from the rays of the sun, and 
thawing them gradually, not the slightest injury was 
apparent. Tulip Beds will be more safe covered than 
exposed ; and Ranunculus and Anemone beds had better 
be thrown up, in order to sweeten and insure the de- 
struction of insects, &c. Should any one have Carna- 
tion layers unrooted at this season, they must be exa- 
mined after a frost, and again pegged down. The 
directions given last week for the other departments 
will hold good during the few next coming weeks. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Before the general manuring and trenching of vacant 
ground, it is necessary to decide on the rotation of crops 
which are to be cultivated upon it during the ensuing 
summer, that these operations may be ordered with 
special reference thereto, This arraxgement should be 
made, not for one year only, but for a series or cycle of 
years. One of the first principles to be attended to is, 
that no annual crop be grown for two successive years 
in the same plot of ground. Another variation should 
be made by taking care that those crops which imme- 
diately succeed each other are not such as are liable to 
be preyed upon by the same kind of insects ; as their 
increase is encouraged to a fearful extent by thus 
puttiog into their way the species of food which they 
are most fond of. It is important that both the ma- 
nuring and the depth of the trenching be regulated by 
the requirements of the crops; and their rotation 
should be so arranged that the ground be not trenched 
to the same depth for two successive seasons, but so 
that different portions of the soil be brought to the 
surface in turns, ‘The perennial or permanent crops 
will, of course, form a class by themselves, as they do 
not require a change of situation for many years ; but 
when this is necessary with any portion of them, the 
ground from which they are removed will fall into the 
ordinary rotation in the way of a regular exchange. 
But we will take a future opportunity of recurring to 
this part of the subject, and confine ourselves 
for the present to the annual crops. By culti- 
vating the Celery and Cardoon on the Scotch or 
wide bed system, a large ridge of soil is thrown up 
between the trenches, the surface of which is excellently 
adapted for the cultivation of dwarf Peas, Beans, Spinach, 
Turnips, and similar vegetables ; observing, however, 
that only the earlier sowings of these several crops 
should be made on these ridges, that they may be removed 
in due course, before the ground is required for earthing 
up the principal crop. As a matter of course this 
arrangement must not interfere with the very earliest 
crops of Peas, &c., which are generally allowed a place 
on the side borders near the walls. For the latest crops 
of Peas, &e., a portion of ground must be allotted, which, 
with that occupied by the Celery and Cardoon ridges, 
will generally amount to about one-third of the ground 
occupied by annual vegetables. The extenive turning 
over which the Celery and Cardoon soil undergoes, acts 
admirably in preparing the ground for deep rooting 
plants, such as Turnips, Carrots, Onions, &c., and in the 
following year may be devoted to the cultivation of the 
Cabbage family, whose roots are confined more nearly 
to the surface. If the vegetable garden is so large as 
to allow of the cultivation of a portion of the general 
Potato crop within the walls, it will forma fourth course 
in the rotation, and will come in after the Brassica tribe. 
Working upon this system, Cabbages have been planted 
during the autumn on ground which had been occupied 
by late summer Turnips ; and the ground which now 
requires trenching is that from which the later Turnips, 
Onions, Carrots, Beet, &c., have been removed, and 
which will next spring be planted with Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, &e. Preparation for these shouldbe made by 
trenching in a very heavy dressing of manure, which 
shallserve for that and the succeeding crop ; as thelast 


few years have fully convinced us of the impropriety of 
planting Potatoes on ground recently manured. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Dec. 19, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TaMraBATUBE. 


Of the Air. 
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Dec, 5 Ofshe Barth: wind.|| 4 
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Min. |Max.} Min. | Mean ed deen 
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Friday., 13| 9 29.717 | 50 | 36 | 43.0| 42 | 434 | S.w.| .05 
Satur... 14/10] 29.724 | 29.418 | 54 | 36 | 45.0] 43 | 44 | S.W.| .21 
Sunday . 15/11 98.934 | 65 | 36 | 45.5 | 43 | 44 | S.w.] 30 
Monday 16/12] ; | 29.015 | 48 | 32 | 40.0 | 444 | 44 | S.W | .06 
Tues. .. 17|13 29.103 | 44 | 27 | 355) 43 | 44 | S.W.] 02 
Wed. .. 18/14 29.165 | 44 | 25 | 350] 41 | 44 | S.W.] 19 
Thurs ,. 19) 0} 3 29.244 | 39 | 26 | 325] 40 | 43 N. | .00 


Average... 29.537 | 29.998 | 47.7 | 313! 39.5 | 423 | 43.9 0.83 


Dec, 13—Very dense fog; cloudy and fine, 
— W4—Clear; densely clouded; clear; boisterous with rain in the 

evening; squally at night. 

15—Overcast; rain; warmer at night than at noon, 

16—Clear; very finein forenoon; overcast; boisterous with showers. 

17—Clear; rain; slightly clouded; slight frost. 

18—Frosty ; fine with sun; rain. 

19—Foggy; fine with eun at noon; overcast, rain; clear and 
frosty at vight. 

Mean temperature of the week 1 deg. below the average. 


Ptitl 


State of the Weather at Chiswick during the last 24 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Dec, 28, 1850. 


Prevailing Winds. 
a Yeursin | Greatest . 

e uantity| \.« «} oe . 

which it +\pa| « * . 
Rained, of Mains | 2 Sai ifs 
Sunday 22 ‘ 12 0.38 in. a) al 2 1) 2 6) 5| 2 
Mon. 2% 12 25 4) 6) 1 1 7 1 3 
Tues 24 9 0.36 © | 3| 3) 3 1)3) 8} a} 4 
Wed. 25 5 022 | 2\5| i—l 2) 5! 4) 3 
Thurs. 26 9 0,39 11 4) 23 4\ 7\— 3 
Friday 27 8 040 | 3l4 i\—| 5| 3| 6| 2 
Satur. 28 8 ois =| 3} 3) 2) 3! 2\ 1! 6l 4 


The highest temperature during the above period occurred on the 25th, 
1827—therm. 58 deg : and the lowest on the 24th, 1830 —therm. 10 deg, 

On the average of 24 years, the night of the 25th of December is colder than 
avy other night throughout the year. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Anemones: J Walton. Such flowers are common, They are 
merely such as from some unknown cause expand prema- 
turely, before their colouring matter has had time to form,— 
ASW. Plant in sprirg, in nice light soil, moderately en- 
riched with leaf-mould or other well decomposed manure. 
For directions on general management, you cannot do better 
than consult Tyso’s little ‘‘ Treatise on the Anemone, {” 

Cameturas : H H. Dropping of the buds occurs through many 
causes; but in your case it may be occasioned by over heat- 
ing. 56° during the day, and 50° at night, are too much for 
Camellias ; 40° are ample. $ 

Crussine : Cavanensis. It is caused by an insect, and may be 
prevented by putting wood-ashes in the holes along with the 
plants at transplanting time. : 

GRartine : Devonian. Rhododendrons may be grafted early in 
spring, keeping the plants in the bark bed of a warm green- 
house. Tacsonia manicata will possibly succeed on Passi- 
flora Buonapartea.t 

Heatine: A CB. If you wish to have trees in front you must 
have pipes in the middle of the house ; but the front is their 
proper place. Take care that in sinking them you do not 
let your heat be absorbed by the surrounding soil, Use 
4-ioch pipes. 

Insects: S WB, Put some soft bits of wood and sawdust into 
the flower-pot with the mould, as wood is the ordinary food 
of the caterpilar of the goat moth, and it forms its cocoon 
with the sawdust. W.—Reader, The most effectual way of 
clearing your Pear-trees of scale, is to wash them with water 
at the temperature of from 150° to 160°.t—4. B, C, Next week. 

Moss on Lawns: S & F. If your lawn is devoured by Moss and 
Daisies, you will be right in giving it a dressing of ammo- 
niacal lime from the gas works, and in spring a dressing 
of soil, It will be worth your while to fetch ammoniacal 
liquor some three miles, as you can have it for nothing, to 
mix with leaves, burnt earth, &c.? The Moss will dis. 
appear; and perhaps Daisies also, if the Grass becomes 
strong enough to smother them, Sir: : 

Names oF Fruits: JR. 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Paradise 
Pippin; 3, Sweeney Nonpareil ; 4, Easter Pippin, or French 
Crab; 5, Downton; 6, Norfolk Beaufin; 7, Dumelow’s 
Seedling. || 

Names oF PLuants: A H. Your plant appears to be the 
«Daphne Mezereum foliis atropurpureis ” of continental 
gardens. Its history is unknown, It is not a Mezereum. 
Mr. Van Houtte, who figured it, suggests that it may be 
Wallich’s D. papyracea, a plant with which we are unac- 
quainted. To us it looks like a mule between D, Laureola and 
D. Mezereum.—Reader. Adiantum zthiopicum.S.—Lrzerown, 
638, Delphinium Oliverianum.—P P Celle. It is not possible 
to determine the Oncidium, the flower having been smashed 
by the letter-stampers; it is near O. suave and Suttoni. 
The Epidendrum is a very curious species from Xalapa, 
called antenniferum. The Ccelygyne is C. trisaccata of 
Griftith, a species we did not before know to be alive in 
Europe. . é 

Nien: SRF. Dip bird netting in a tan pit. Stockholm 
tar, quite hot, will also do. Caoutchoue, dissolved in 
naphtha, is much too expensive. 

Baton TREES: Gardener, There can be no doubt that they 
will be injured by Laurels which grow within 6 feet of them, 
and which are higher than the Peach trees, keeping the 
border in which the latter grow in perpetual shade > 

Piantine : Arborisauctor, Will Cryptomeria thrive in N.W.? 
For upright growing plants take Cupressus torulosa or 
Goveniana; the latter being the smaller may go nearest the 
house. Add there Abies Vinsapo, a charming tree ; and 
Douglasii for the larger spaces. If variety is an object, 
Juniperus flaccida might mix or contrast with Cupressus 
torulosa, Abies Webbiana might very well contrast with 
Douglasii. 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSES : Reader. We do not know. 

RaFrLesia : Ajax. The flowers are cinnamon-coloured, 
speckled with yellow, when expanded. It is a parasite, 
and not cultivable, There are many tastes to consult, and 
editors must attend to them. We are always much obliged 
to the correspondents who favour us with communications 

f horticultural interest. 

Reoxnpak’ ‘A Reader, Nothing thrives under the shade of 
trees so much as elsewhere, You may try Periwinkle, Wood- 
sorrel, Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, Arabis grandiflora, spring bulbs, 

nd Ferns. 

REODODENDEONS : EA C. If ladies will take the same care of 
these as of their lap-dogs, they may be grown even in London, 
What Rhododendrons want is to be kept clean by frequent 
washing, and to be well supplied with water. Periploca 
greeca does not emit any poisonous odour; very few plants 
do; but some do, such as the species of Rhus or Sumac, 

Russtan SuPERB VIOLETS : R Shackell. We have received these 
safely ; and very sweet and very fine they are; certainly an 
improvement apne tho tat ae 

xIDERMY: WJ. We will inquire, : 

vate. Srep: A M. Sow it in spring in nice light soil. Ver- 
bena plants may be bedded out as soon as all danger of . 
is over; say about the middle of May. Theroots may be 7 
alive over winter ; but a best plan is to take cuttings an 

rike them in autumn, 4 4 

vionbuch Park: PJ’ W. We do not know ; but itis so a 

Vines: A Constant Reader. Oldaker’s St. Peter’s is a hese 
black Grape, and the White Muscat of Alexandria the ighest 
flavoured white one for a late supply ; these, with the Black _ 
Morocco and Calabrian Raisin, will answer your purpose, ||— 
RA CB, Chesterfield, As you intend to plant Nectarines and 

Peaches inside your Vinery, it will be advisable to plant 
your Vines outside, and protect their roots as you propose. 
Instead of stones lay drain-pipes across your border at every 
4 feet, sloping of course to 4 main drain. If you make a 
good border 12 or 16 feet wide, that will be suflicient for the 
roots; you may let them extend beyond this if they will.||— 
Harold. For your proposed selection for a greenhouse, sub- 
stitute the Royal Muscadine, Black Frontignan, and Black 
Prince, for the White [Sox of Alexandria, Purple Con- 
i West’s St. Peter’s.|i ; 

Waren reece 4 : Clericus, Possibly the plan described at r) 

549 of the present year’s yolume may answer your purpose, 
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Just ready, price 10s., with Maps and Woodcuts, 

[HE JOURNAL or tae ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Volume XI., Part 2 

(No, XXVI.) CONTENTS : 1 

Mr. Pusey, M.P.—On the progress of Agrieultural Knowledge 

during the last Eight Years. — 

Mr, Granam.—On the Potato Disease. ; 

Cou, CHALLONER.—Report on Implements at Exeter Meeting. 

Ma, Towers.—On Kohl Rabi. wozaes! 

Messrs. Way and Oaston.—Analyses of Ashes of Plants, 

Mr, KarkeexK.—On the Diseases of Stock from Mismanagement, 

Mn. Dgean.—On the cost of Agricultural Buildings. 

Mr, RowianpDson.—On the Breeding and Management of Pigs, 

Ma, Jenxinson,—On Irrigation in Switzerland. 

Mr. Coannock.—Oua Rape-cake as Food for Stock, 

Mr, Smpson.—On the Climate of the British Islands, 

Mar, Actanp.—On the Farming of Somersetshire, 

Ms. Way.—Miscellancous Results of Chemical Analyses, 


c., &c., &e. 
Published by Joun Murray, 50, Albemarle-street, London. 
The Journal will be forwarded as usual, postage-free, to all 
Members of the Society not in arrear of subscription, 
London, Dec. 18, 1850. James Hopson, Sec. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIREN- 
CESTER.—The Council of the Royal Agricultural 
College, at Cirencester, propose, after the ensuing Christmas 
Vacation, to receive within the walls of the College Students 
who, at the date of their admission, do not exceed 16 years of 
age, though they will not necessarily be removed on reaching 
that age, 

Students between the ages of 16 and 20 may be received ina 
commodious Boarding House, in Cirencester, under the super- 
intendence of a resident Professor or Master, Out-Students 
above the age of 20 will be admitted on the same footing as 


heretofore, 
TERMS, PER ANNUM, 

TO BE PAID HALF-YEARLY, IN ADVANCE, 
Pupils under fourteen years of age.. ... 45 Guineas, 
Ditto above fourteen .............. 5 
For a separate sleeping a 

required, an additional............ccccceeee 
For a share in a private study, of which 5 

there are but a limited number 
Pupils in the Boarding House........... ae 
MASUR GEILE seceereesvicvscttestasvavssreveces-ess veces 40 

Excepting in the case of Out-Students, these terms will 
include everything but medical attendance, books, and writing 
materials. 

The Religious instruction and moral discipline of the whole 
of the Students will be most carefully attended to, as the 
groundwork of all education, 

The Lectures in Chemistry—the Veterinary Art—Geology— 

Botany and Zoology, hitherto so ably presided over and con- 
ducted, will be continued, for the especial benefit of the elder 
Students, 
_ Instruction—by competent Masters—in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, Surveying and Mensu- 
ration, in History and Geography—will be offered to every 
Student ; while those, whose Parents desire it, will be instructed 
in Modern Languages and Classics. 

Agriculture will be taught on the Farm—where the Students 
will be led to compare what they have learnt in the Lecture 
Room with the practical system of cultivation which they will 
see carried out. 

They will also have the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the breeding, rearing, feeding, and general 
management of all kinds of Stock—with the preparation of 
Corn for the market—and with the application of Steam 
Machinery to Farming purposes—and also with the best system 
of Farm Accounts. 


- - Et will be seen from the above that the Royal Agricultural 
' College offers decided advantages to those who wish to qualify 


their Sons, either for the pursuit of Agriculture as a profes- 
sion, or for becoming Land Agents or Stewards; also to per- 
sons of any age, who, intending to emigrate, desire to obtain 
some knowledge of Agriculture before leaving England ; 
moreover, no slight inducements are held out to all parents, 
who are desirous of procuring for their Sons such an Educa- 
tion as will qualify them for any calling or profession, at as 
moderate a cost as is compatible with the advantages offered, 
and with the liberal scale on which the comfort of Students 
will be attended to and promoted in every particular, 

For further information, &c., application may be made to 
the Principal, The Rey. JoHn Sayer Hayaartn, 

Dec, 21, Rodmarton, Cirencester. 


Che Agricultural Gasette, 
SATURDA Y, DECEMBER 21, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 


Trunspax, Dec. 26—Agricultural Imp. Society of Ireland. 
Txvsspax, Jan. 2—Agricultural Imp, Society of Ireland, 


Tue insufficient education provided by the great 
proportion of the farmers in this kingdom for their 
sons intended for their own occupation, has been a 
subject of common observation. It is a remarkable 
feature in our agricultural policy. We may add, 
that under the great changes now in progress, this 
is a real misfortune, and will place the youth des- 
tined to follow this occupation under grievous dis- 
advantages. In time to come, agriculture will rank 
amongst the sciences, and must seek the aid of many 
of them, if it is to be cultivated successfully ; and a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with sciences 
essentially connected with it, chemistry, geology, 
mechanics, and vegetable physiology, will be indis- 
pensable. Weare nevertheless informed, on autho- 
rity on which we can rely, that there are farmers at 
this moment availing themselves of the village 
schools, provided for the gratuitous education of 
the children of the poor, for the teaching of their 
children. 

It was under the conviction that suitable instruction 
for farmers’ sens was the great want of the age, that 
we rejoiced at the efforts made some few years ago 
to found an agricultural College, and the promise of 
success afforded by the fine institution erected near 
Cirencester. We hoped and believed there never 
would have been an empty bed in it, but we have 
regretted to hear from time to time that the number 
of pupils was insufficient to clear the expenses. 
From inquiries we have made, we believe the main 
cause of difficulty has arisen from the founders hav- 
ing overlooked the point with which we commenced 


lads sent there had been by no means previously 
educated up to the mark, and were therefore not in 
a position to avail themselves of the advantages pro- 
vided for them. Weare fortified in this opinion by 
knowing that some of the better qualified, who there- 
fore were capable of appreciating these advantages, 
have since filled responsible situations with credit to 
themselves, and some of them have contributed use- 
fully to our agricultural literature. 

The Council of the College, after much considera- 
tion, have, we understand, come to the resolution to 
remodel the College, to meet the practical difficulty 
to which we have adverted; and we think they 
have judiciously determined to provide, on the foun- 
dation, a school for younger boys under 16 years of 
age, in which a good general education will be given, 
in connexion with agricultural training, which will 
gradually enable the pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the lectures and demonstrations of the scien- 
tific professors. While the education given will 
be mainly directed to the pursuit of agriculture, we 
are informed it will be such as will qualify lads for 
any useful pursuit in which circumstances may place 
them, whether as bailitfs, land-agents, or emigrants, 
or in any commercial occupation. 

The College system of education will be preserved 
for older students resident out of the College in an 
establishment under the superintendence of one of 
the Professors. 

Another alteration in the administration of this 
Institution has been determined on, which we also 
consider judicious ; which is, that the attention of 
the Principal will be devoted exclusively to the 
teaching and superintendence of the school and Col- 
lege, and that the farm will be placed under the 
management of a practical farmer fully sensible of 
the advantages yet to be derived from the alliance 
of science with practice, who will avail himself of 
all well established improvements in the conduct of 
the farm. Up to the present time the Principal 
has not only had the entire superintendence of the 
students, an ample occupation in itself, but also of 
the farm, containing about 700 acres, which in these 
times would well engage another mind. 

We learn that upwards of 30,0007. have been 
expended in providing every requisite for the suc- 
cessful advance of this highly useful and important 
Institution, in which we see by the prospectus a 
boy under 14 years of age may be boarded and edu- 
cated, in the most efficient manner, at the moderate 
cost of 45 guineas per annum. We earnestly hope 
that fathers will avail themselves of these advan- 
tages, and we would anxiously impress upon the 
sons the many difficulties which at present beset 
their path, and the absolute necessity of their as- 
siduously and zealously availing themselves of the 
various sources of knowledge provided by this 
Institution. 


Tue Miptanp Counties Exursition or Pounrtry, 
which hitherto had been an occupant of temporary 
resting places, has at length, on its third anniversary, 
been fixed in a permanent building worthy of the 
grand object for which it has, with astonishing 
rapidity, been erected. In one portion of this noble 
room, such a collection of fowls has just been 
exhibited as never were congregated before ; and if 
the rate of advancement of the Show, during the 
short interval from its first establishment, may be 
considered as any guide 1o estimate its future pro- 
gress, we are rather startled in attempting to antici- 
pate what these assemblages of men, beasts, and 
birds may come to hereafter. 

The new Bingley Exhibition Hall has two hand- 
some facades, duplicates of each other, at either 
end, of a good solid utilitarian character, yet far 
from inelegant. The building covers a superficial 
area of about an acre and a quarter, all inclosed 
and roofed in with solid materials. With the 
exception of a small portion set aside as offices and 
other conveniences, the whole of this can be used as 
one vast room. It is capable, however, of being 
divided into five compartments, the largest being in 
the centre. All of these may be used for a separate 
purpose at one time, if required; and on the late 
oceasion, the compartment to the extreme left on 
entering was devoted to the poultry, the others 
being allotted to the cattle, sheep, and pigs. The 
roofs which cover these five contiguous compart- 
ments are supported by cast-iron columns, which 
also serve another useful purpose, by conveying the 
rain-water from the gutters down to the drains 
beneath. The building is all but entirely lighted 
from above by parallelograms in the roof of sheet- 
glass reaching from end to end. Outside, one 
expects to find the interior dark; but it is by 
no means so; and the privacy of the place is 
much increased by this arrangement, to the dis- 
appointment of all impertinent Pau Prys, and un- 
authorised Prrpinc Toms. Little boys cannot here 
lift up the canvas, and get a sight of the show gratis. 


our remarks ; and that, with some exceptions, the} We may suggest that it would have been a great 


improvement in an edifice of so permanent and 
public a character, had the portico for exit and en- 
trance been brought only a few feet further over the 
roadway, so as to allow a carriage to drive under it, 
and set down company under shelter, instead of 
being obliged to draw up outside in all weathers. 
Some special accommodation might be made for 
visitors coming on foot. 

The number of birds here displayed for eompeti- 
tion last week, was 2000, half-a-dozen head more 
or less, in 556 pens; besides which there were a 
good number of dealer’s pens, making altogether 
nearly 600. The amount given away in prizes was 
about 70/., and the nearest possible calculation that 
can as yet be made of bond fide sales of poultry, 
amounts to nearly 400/.; besides which, a great 
number of sales were made by private contract, and 
not registered in the office; doubtless, to save the 
5 per cent. charged by the Society on all registered 
sales. The total number of visitors during the four 
days that the Exhibition was open, amounts to 
30,000! And it is not too much to say, that the 
poultry department was, throughout, the most at- 
tractive, and most densely crowded portion of the 
show. 

As to the quality of the specimens, it is diffi- 
cult to speak too highly. In every class there 
were creditable samples; in some supremely beau- 
tiful and good. Not that there were not here and 
there a few lots that might as well have been kept 
back at home. In such a multitude, all cannot be 
first-rate ; the wonder was that there were so few 
low-caste bipeds. But even these had their lesson 
assigned them to teach. In early youth we remem- 
ber to have copied and re-copied the maxim, “ By 
others’ faults, wise men correct their own,” and the 
few shabby specimens of poultry in the Bingley 
Hall, hinted to the fancier where to weed and how 
to breed his stock. One lot of chickens (214) ap- 
peared to us instructive in this way. We are 
informed that the Judges, on first catching sight of 
these little creatures, burst into a simultaneous fit 
of laughter : on recovering the gravity proper to 
their position, they discovered that these birds were 
“ Hatched by exhibitor out of Canreto’s Patent 
Incubator, August 12, 1850.” Our resolye is con- 
firmed to stick to the hens in future, unless we 
either take up our residence in Egypt, or can import 
the Egyptian sun and climate into Great Britain. 

Exactly as last year, so now, the same practical 
utilitarian spirit pervaded the exhibition. Cocks 
and hens, turkeys, ducks, and geese were the prime 
favourites, although several real zoological curiosities 
were present. There were three veritable hybrids 
between the pheasant and the common fowl; a 
couple shown by Lord Gurrnsey, and a single bird, 
a remarkably fine specimen, between the pheasant 
and the Spanish fowl, by Mr. Bucxniut, of Exminster. 
There was also a jungle fowl of somewhat more than 
half wild blood ; but they attracted no great notice. 
Very healthy and well-plumaged gold and silver 
pheasants were regarded with much the same indif- 
ference; in spite of which, we hope never to see 
such things entirely absent from the show. The 
rumkins were sadly, and we think undeservedly 
despised. There were, besides, a pair of very beauti- 
ful white Persian doves, which would be liable 
to be called albinos from the common collared 
turtle, did not the absence of all trace of the ring 
round the neck lead one to suspect that they might 
be specifically distinct. A pair of ring-doves or 
wood-pigeons, reared from the nest, were so hand- 
some, healthy, and well-behaved, as to do great credit 
to their exhibitor, Mr. Epwarp Hewirr, of Spark- 
brook ; we only quarrel with that gentleman because 
in the catalogue he calls them the “usual wild 
breed domesticated.” As well might Mr. Woms- 
wett have called any of the lions and tigers reared 
in his menagerie the “usual wild breed domes- 
ticated.” If either bird or] beast were suffered to 
go at large on reaching the third or fourth anni- 
versary of its birthday, the one would prove as 
domestic as the other would innocent. We should 
not thus cavil at terms, did they not conyey very 
erroneous ideas. 

The prices actually realised confirm, in the surest 
way, the higher estimation in which useful birds are 
held above those which are merely ornamental, and 
which have no better claim on our favour than that 
of being luxurious appendages to the pleasure-ground. 
We do not state this from what appears in the cata- 
logue; many of the prices there set down are in- 
tended by the exhibitors to be prohibitory, and to 
prevent the possibility of the specimens passing out 
of their possession. This we may suppose to be the 
case with No. 407, pair of English carriers, 201. 5 
409, Antwerp carriers, 15/. 15s. ; 48, Cochin-China 
cock and three hens, 50/.; 55, cock and three hens 
of the Worcestershire pile game, 20/.; and 534, 
three white guinea-fowl (anything but rare), 5/. 
But, in several instances, the prohibitory price put 
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on was insufficient to secure the return of the birds 
to their owner; and the committee have very pro- 
perly laid down the rule, that, 7/ the price marked 
against each lot ds offered, the transfer must 
imperatively take place. We may mention the 
couple of birds that occupied the pen 184, instead 
of the half dozen chickens that ought to have 
appeared there; they were large white birds of 
the Cochin China family, and marked 5/, 5s. They 
were sold at an early period of the show, and the 
buyer was soon offered 7/, 7s. for them, which he 
refused. The exhibitor had not intended to sell 
them at.all, and so had to submit to the inevitable 
misfortune of parting with a cock and hen for the 
small sum of five guineas. The remembrance that 
he had more at home, aided, we believe, in affording 
a little consolation. Lord Hicr’s Dorking cock and 
three hens (No. 13), gaining the first prize, and an 
extra. medal, were marked at 2/, 2s., and were very 
soon bought up; had the price been treble that sum, 
they would have been sold, No. 132, Mrs. Hasinr 
Wiuntiams’s black Polish cock and three hens, also 
gaining a first prize, and an extra medal ; and, in 
our opinion, decidedly the cream of the exhibition, 
although marked at 4/., were quickly snapped up ; 
had their price been half as much again, or twice as 
much, they would still have been secured by some 
admiring amateur. The poultry sold on this occasion 
amounts to several hundred pounds. An extract 
from the catalogue will best show the reader in what 
a serious business-like way the value of each specimen 
is estimated, 

“197. Exhibitor: Tuomas Hunry Travis, Esq,, 
York. (Six Cochin China chickens.) Yellow cockerel, 
hatched April 11th, price 10/7. 10s.; dark cockerel, 
hatched April 11th, price 107. 10s.; brown pullet, 
with clean legs, hatched April 9th, price 1/. 5s. ; 
speckled pullet, with clean legs, hatched April 16th, 
price 1/. 5s.; brown and red feather-legged pullet, 
hatched April 27th, price 1/. 10s.; yellow feather- 
legged pullet, hatched May 11th, price 1/. 5s, Total 
261. 5s.” 1! 

In contrast to this, some beautiful gold and silver 
pheasants (542 and 543) were offered at the reason- 
able price of 2/. each the pair. A gentleman, on 
being invited to secure a choice fowl or two, was | 
overheard to exclaim, “ No! No! it’s the price of a | 
pig!” In short, symptoms are apparent that a| 
national cock-and-hen mania is coming on. It will | 
not proye so dangerous a disease as the railway 
fever. 

Guinea-fowl never seem at home in a Poultry | 
Show ; they turn out either sulky or shy. Lady | 
Cuartorre Goven’s prize pair (531) were handsome, | 
normally-coloured specimens. The pied birds are, | 
to our eye, the ugliest of the ugly, and the white | 
ones not much better—at least, in an exhibition. | 
The geese were glorious. Lord Howr’s white gander 
and two geese (454) taking the second prize, would 
be pre-eminent almost anywhere; but yet they 
were surpassed by the portly presence of the grey 
birds, in No. 465. The Catalogue tells us that 
they were sent by “ Mr. Tuomas T. Parker, Sutton 
Grange, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire, and were 
bred this year, 1850. (Breed unknown). Price 
5/. 5s.” They were Toulouse geese, of due colossal 
amplitude and magnitude. Of the livers of these 
birds are made the famous Perigord pies, so pleasant 
to those who can digest, after eating them. The 
ducks, too, were admirable ; the Aylesbury all very 
good, from various exhibitors, who might well be 
jealous of each other. Some specially beautiful 
half-bred wild ducks were sent by Lord Hows. 
Some pretty top-knotted ducks (509) attracted great 
notice, and they seem to be appreciated by their 
Owner, who has secured them to himself by the 
golden fetters of 527. 10s. We do not call them 
tufted ducks, as does the catalogue, because that 
title is appropriated by a wild species. Good Mus- 
covy and Buenos Ayres birds were also present. A 
better collection of turkeys in their varieties can 
hardly be brought together. Lord Hizx’s Americans 
(519), were super-eminent, and were young birds; 
but all the others were extremely good. The stags 
are the most showy birds on these occasions, but 
they are apt to be ferocious. Lord Harnerron’s 
copper-coloured cock killed one of the hens penned 
with him before the public were admitted to view. 


The bantams were superior to what they were 
last year, but still they by no means -reached the 
beau ideal which our own imagination pictures. 
There were no black bantams for competition, 
though they are about the purest of their family. 
One white bantam cock (395) by his air and car- 
Tlage gave dignity to the whole group. The Nankin 
bantams just indicated, to those who can see, the 
native beauty possessed by this tribe of fowls. The 


silver-laced Sebrights were all much too yellow; 
and, among the gold-laced, several hens were sus-| 
pected to be ehickens—an error which, however | 


pleasant on a supper table, is not fair in a poultry | 
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show. We should much like to see a few good lots 


of the true old-fashioned, speckled, feather-legged 
bantams another year. They are really of very 
ancient pedigree and high easte, which the Sebrights, 
we are assured, are not. But the middle classes are 
not in great possession of them just now, They are 
to be found either in a few aristocratic, perhaps 
royal, families, or amongst a few artizans who are 
as nice about the creatures they keep.as the Arab is 
touching the pedigree of his mare. Are not such 
fanciers as these last, better and more happily em- 
ployed than they would be in devising new thread- 
bare schemes for the regeneration of society ? 

The class of six chickens of various breeds was 
both as numerously and as respectably attended as 
it was last year. But under this head, we must 
protest against the introduction of six cockerels into 
one pen another season. What should any amateur, 
farmer, hen-wife, or dealer, do with six cockerels of 
any breed, however choice, except condemn them to 
the fatting-coop. It would be of no use stocking 
colonies with consignments such as those. Capons 
would do as well, or better. Perhaps the committee 
will think fit to limit the proportion of the sexes in 
this ¢lass, and prevent the cocks from swamping the 
hens altogether. No. 231, chitteprats, from Keigh- 
ley, was in much better taste in its association of 
five hens to one cock, 

Messrs. Baker, of Chelsea, sent some specimens 
for sale; amongst others a very nice pair of young 
shieldrakes, which were enviable by whoever has a 
pond in his pleasure-ground.—Mr. Baizy, of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, openly displayed model 


Spanish, Dorking, Cochin China, and other fowls | 
for sale, besides the above-mentioned jungle-fowl, 


and the neatest little white call-ducks we eyer saw. 
We say openly, because what secret resources Mr, 
Batty may have, nobody but himself can tell. We 
suspect, that like Rosert Houpin, or Mr, Jacons, 
the conjuror, he can produce any known fowl from 
one of his magic hampers. He has been of great 
assistance to the Exhibition in its infant state ; and 
we are assured that the Association, in its maturity, 
gratefully appreciates his services. 

Besides the poultry medal figured above, a large 
extra medal has been liberally provided by the 
Committee, as an additional prize this season. It 
represents a group of a cock and three hens of the 
silver Hamburgh fowls. The design is by Mr, 
Jamus Bisseuz, the die by Mr. Tuomas Orrury, a 
happy combination of talent which ensures both | 
accurate portraiture and finished workmanship. The 
medal, we foresee, will be as much admired as it 
deserves. It is in contemplation by the Committee 
every year to give a fresh extra medal; representing 
a group of some one breed of poultry. The idea is 
a happy one; for at the end of the series, whoever 
is possessed of it entire, will have a complete set of 
imperishable illustrations of this very interesting 
branch of natural history, which will be of ines- 
timable value long after owr frames have crumbled 
into dust. Such a series, struck during the Augustan 
age, could it be discovered amongst the hidden 
treasures of ancient Rome, would now be priceless, 
were it only as faithful in its delineations as are 
the metallic portraits of which’ the first now makes 
its appearance. 

Our limited space is filled, and we must con- 
clude ; but not without offering our congratulations 
and thanks to Mr. J.B. Wrieut and his able coad- 
jutors. Any compliments we might wish to pay 
them may be summed up in one short sentence. 
They have opened an amusing and instructive 
spectacle to THIRTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS. 


ECONOMY ‘OF FOOD. 

Two papers of. considerable importance, ‘on this 
subject, appear to have muchvescaped the attention of 
agricultural periodicals ; although the subject itself is 
of vital interest to the depressed and oppressed agricul- 
ture of the country. 

Whilst the corn grower is unable to compete with the 
foreigner, we need some articles of culture for food, 
less liable to competition, and not less nutritive and 
palatable. The green crops, which well suit our climate, 
produce more nourishment per acre, and are protected 
by the greater proportionate cost of freight, and perish- 
ableness on shipboard, suffer under other difficulties. 
The precious Potato (however despised) is still subject 
to the putrid disease ; the Turnip is too juicy and soft 
for human food, alone; and in that objection all the 
other largely grown edible roots and greens more or 
less participate. And the conversion of these into beef 
and mutton, taking an average of 1501bs. to make 1 lb. 
of flesh, is a waste, regarding both as human food, 
which must limit its ‘practice in a densely peopled 
country. 

The papers in question do not directly meet this 
dilemma, but they appear to establish two principles, 
which expand the restriction jof our choice of agricul- 
tural plants, and of the modes of their preparation for 
food, by considerations at present overlooked or dis- 
allowed. 


1. The first relates to the incorreetness of nitrogen 
“ - measure of nutritive power in different articles of 
ood, 

2. The second to the increase of nourishing power of 
the same food, by presenting it tothe digestive organs 
in different conditions, 

The first of these papers was read at the British Asso- 
ciation, entitled ‘‘ On the per-centage of ‘nitrogen’as am 
index to the nutritive value of food,” by Dr. A. Voelker. 
This goes to show the inaccuracy of the rule, inferred 
from Liebig’s analogy between'the vegetable and animal 
protein compounds, that “the nutritive (or rather the 
fleshening .and strengthening) property of food is pro- 
portionate to ‘the nitrogen it contains.” ‘So generally 
has this rule been received, that in several of the recent 
tables of the comparative value of food, the proportion 
of nitrogen has been taken as the basis, or even as 2 
correction ‘of actual experiments, in feeding ; andthe 
cultivation of different plants has been recomm a 
according to'their rélative contents of this ‘ingredient. 
But Dr. Voelker shows, that in many cases much of 
this nitrogen isnot in the composition of protein (the 
fleshening principle); and contributes ‘little or nothing 
to the formation of flesh. The discussion which followed 
also went to infer that there was yet much to be learned 
respecting the assimilation of nitrogen, and the relation 
of food to the formation of ‘the blood (and consequently 
to nutrition). ‘Under these circumstances, agricultural 
improvers will, for the present, not bewestricted by the 
proportion of ‘nitrogen, as.a guide-to practical feeding ; 
but will put more trust in their established tables, 
esteeming Leibig’s above quoted analogy, for occasional 
reference and reasoning, whilst the further progress of 
chemical (as well as practical) investigations are render- 
ing it a surer guide to their broad acres: and productive 
plants, at present rejected for deficiency in nitrogen, 
may be found valuable in mixture, or even alone. 

The most comprehensive table of reference, for this 
purpose, that I have met with, is given by the Rev. M. 
J. Berkeley, in the Agricultural Gazette (Gardeners? 
Chronicle ), 1845, p. 649 ; where the theoretical nutritive 
power, computed by Boussaingault from the nitrogen 
of no less than 76 plants, and parts of plants, cultivated 
for food, &c., is given ; in contrast with 16 other tables, 
drawn from practice and experiment: the republication 
of that table, with an additional column for that come 
piled by the Rev. W. Rham, would be very appropriate 
to the suggestions from this paper of Dr, Voelker. @ 

The other paper goes a step farther ; it is entitled . 
“‘ Alimentary Regimen,” by M. Gasparin, ead before — 
the French Academy of Science, and unnoticed in Pri @ 
other English publication that L haye met with, than ~ 
“ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.” Itrelates chiefly to — 
the diet of working-people : and establishes a ‘remark- — 
able difference in the strengthening ‘power of thesame _ 
material (bread) according to the mode in whieh it) 
is presented to the digestive organs. . 

He finds that the mining population about Charleroi 
(on the border of Belgium) nourish themselves iully, 
preserve health and great vigour of muscular stren; 
upon a diet with Jess than half the nutritive :prineiples 
found requisite for hard-working men in the rest of 
Europe. The distinction appears to be the habitual’ 
use of coffee at every meal. Their coffee is ‘a very 
weak infusion of equal parts, coffee and chicory, with 
about one-tenth milk. Of this the miner takes about 
four pints daily ; and litde or no other drink, His feod 
is white bread and butter, with a supper of Potatoes and 
greens. He eats 2 Ibs. of bread, 20z. of ‘butter, and 
12 1b. mixed Potatoes and greens daily; and uses 1 0z. 
each of the coffee ‘and chicory. ‘No meat exeept Sun- 
days and feast days ; when he also drinks four pints of 
beer, This is less in nutritive quality than the diet of 
the monks of La Trappe, or of ‘the prisoners in ‘the 
French jails: and yet these Belgian miners are ener- 
getic workmen; so that ‘the French ‘miners, ‘with a 
more nutritious diet, are unable’to compete with them. 
This ‘efficacy of the ‘coffee ‘is not attributable /to the 
nourishment ‘contained in itself, which «is very small ; 
but indirectly to its co-operation with theother food 5 
or to its action on the vital organs of digestion and 
secretion. : 

M. Gasparin also instances the efficacy of coffees in 
enabling soldiers and others to endure fatigue 5 and. 
adds that the miner, with his wife and six children, lives 
on ls. 7d. a. day, without getting in debt. : 

Coffee, then, though very little nourishing in itself, 
seems to deserve more attention than it receives, as an 
article of diet and economy, for its influence on other 
articles of nourishment. ‘Cdffee we ‘cannot grow im 
this climate, though we get it abundantly from our 
colonies ; but ‘the other ‘ingretlient, :chicory (or isue- 
cory), grows wild in this eountry, is of easy cultiva~ 
tion, a heavy bearer, stands the) frost } the deaves are 
anexcellent and early ‘fodder, and no eontemptible:dish 
for the table ; and the root not only mixes well with 
coffee, but when roasted forms a very respectable sub- 
stitute for it, After long keeping, roasted and ground, 
it gets flat; but.the root may be kept dry, and baked 
weekly in a-pretty quick farm or cottage oven, brown 
all through like coffee, not ‘black. ‘For this it is best 
cut up, not larger than ‘hazel nuts; and it is falas 
likely to inerease the nourishing and strengthening 
power of other vegetable food, as of bread and Pota- ~ 
toes. Even our succulent roots, as Turnips, Canrote,~ 
&c., mashed or grated, aud boiled or baked wighioms 4 
of any kind, may be made as solid as desired; to sub- 
stitute for, and improve on, the precious Potato, . a 
may be mixed when dressed and ‘hot, with chopped. or i 
crumbled bread, to pretty near the same /puxpose > _ 


‘Phe old red sandstone succeeds and encompasses the 
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and with this drink of chicory (for coffee), might 
make a hearty working diet, very cheap, and chiefly 
home grown, even whilst Potatoes are dear. 

But this paper of M. Gasparin’s, we may hope, is 
only the enunciation of a principle, capable of much 
wider application than merely to coffee ‘and succory 
for drink, and bread and greens, or our present grown 
roots for food. Extending to the feeding of other 
animals as well as man, in suggesting improvements 
in the eooked and;uncooked mixtures for that purpose. 
The converse is curiously illustrated in the case of 
carnivorous animals, which M. Majendie found to 
require as much weight of dried meat as of meat in its 
raw state; though the latter is at least seven-eighths 
water ; #.¢, 1lb. will contain only 2 0z. of dry ; so great 
is the.effect of its state of preparation for the stomach. 


These two papers, then, taken together, seem to 
proye that the nutritive power does not depend upon 
the elementary ingredients of the food only, but is 
much affected by their state of natural composition in 
the plant, and may be still further influenced by arti- 
ficial adaption to the digestive organs; thus opening 
Suggestions for more effective and, consequently, more 
general employment for our home products, cheaper 
and heartier feeding for our own labourers, and more 
economical production of animal food, J. Prideaux. 


Home Correspondence. 
Iron and Green Sands.—Sandstones form a very 
important series of strata among the geological deposits, 


primary ranges of mountains, exhibiting almost the 
first vestiges of life, wholly in the marine form. It 
forms a very large step towards a habitable state of the 


globe, from the high temperature during the deposition 
of the primary strata, and is mixed with and supports 
the limestone, the grand support of life, before which 
means being provided, it would appear that no animal 
had lived; but, as it increases, life of every kind becomes 
numerous and prolific. The next sandstone is the “new 
red,” or variegated kind, which rests upon the mag- 
nesian limestone, and is covered by the oolites, It 
contains the rich depository of salt, and to it England 
Owes much of her commercial prosperity, The upper- 
most sandstone rests upon the upper oolite, and is 
covered by the chalk, Jt has been Jaid bare in South 
Britain, where it chiefly abounds by the denudation of 
the cretaceous deposit, which had extended over the 
whole range of the Wealden formation. The rock is 
divided into the lower and upper beds, or the “iron 
and green” sands by the gault clay, or the argillaceous 
member of the green sand group. The upper stratifica- 
tion of it is laminar rather than seamed throughout the 
formation, as frequent interruptions occur in irony 
plates and shells in yarious directions, which render it 
méarly impossible to find any seams passing throughout 
the mass parallel to the bounding surfaces. A stratum 
being” formed by seams that are parallel throughout 
the entire mass, according to Professor Playfair, in 
many cases, requires several hundred feet of irregularly 
laminated sand to constitute a definite formation of | 
that kind. The gault or golt beds are generally lamin- 
ated, as other argillaceous deposits. The third sand- 
Stone formation of Jamieson, which contains the iron 
and ‘green sands, with the intervening gault, must be 
reckoned a very considerable step from the very regular 
stratification of the flat rock’s rising to the earthy 
formation of the surface of the globe, and losing the 
paralielism of the seams of deposits by the frequent 
interruptions of othersubstances, The sandstone haying 
been acted upon by marine water, which tore from its 
surface the cretaceous deposit, may have derived from 
the aqueous sediment, the ferruginous nature, which 
almost -universally adheres to the sands of the now 
Mentioned formation. Being placed immediately below 
the chalk, which is generally an earthy and a feebly 
aggregated mass, it becomes in many instances so 


cretaceous as to be hardly distinguished from the chalk 
itself, ‘Ihe upper or green sand is often wholly lost in 
the chalk-marl above, and the gault on which it lies, as 
in Oxfordshire, producing siliceous chalky stones, with 
evident marks of the upper green sand series. It 
abounds {in the green silicate of iron, andjreaches -to 
the'depth of 600 feet, through the} gault ani the iron 
sand,or under stratum. The deposit is abundant’ in 
Wilts, ‘Dorset, Sussex, Devon, Surrey, Oxford, and in 
the Isle of Wight, and it encircles the whole of the 
Wealden formation of Kent and Sussex. It is most 
generally a highly ferruginous sand, with spheroidal or 


nearly irregular concretions of oxide of iron, frequently 
enclosing a coarse brown ochre. Fuller’s earth and 
yellow ochre correspond .in it, and also ‘fossil wood. 
The depth in Bedfordshire is stated at 100 feet, and in 
Wiltshire at 30. The sands at Woburn, in Bedford- 
shire, exhibit the best.specimen in Britain of the upper 
or green sand, and the whole formation, with the inter- 
vening gault,is beautiful shown near Reigate, in Survey, 
at the Redhill cut of the mail road from London to 
Brighton, This spot is much ‘visited'by amateurs in 
geology, as in no other place in Britain can the whole 
Stratum be so clearly examined. The upper stratum 
lies ‘high on.the Redhill; on the lower grounds the 
gault is seen near Godstone, and is called black land,” 
while eastwards into Kent, running by Limpsfield and 
Westerham, the iron sand in the form of Chertsey rocks 
forms a bold encampment to the South, overlooking the 
formaticn of Wealden clay. The stones are, much used 
in building, and.are shaped into troughs and chimney. 


of sandstone are very worthless, and frequently pass 
into utter barrenness, It requires a'very large mix- 
ture with loamy earth to form a land of tolerable 
productiveness. In wet weather it forms into hardened 
cakes, which impede vegetation, and during hot weather 
it passes into a crumbly meal of dried incoherent 
particles, The crops of Barley are often a total failure, 
by reason of the land being exposed to drought with 
the seed furrow. Sometimes the ears are never formed 
from the extended shot blade. The action of artificial 
manures is generally indulged on these lands, and sheep 
feeding of Turnjps'is much to be approved. Rye is the 
most useful cereal crop, as being sown in autumn; the 
land is not moved in the spring, and the winter moisture 
is retained by the shade of the vegetable foliage. Seed- 
bearing crops should be few in number, about one to 
three or four of the feeding crops, thus: 1. Turnips ; 
2. Barley; 3. Winter Tares, consumed on the land ; 
4, Rape, also eaten on the land; 5. Spring Vetches, 
also consumed on the ground; 6. Rye for seed crop, 


being four feeding crops to two of grain; or, 1. Turnips; | 


2. Spring Vetches; 3. Rye for seed crop; 4. Winter 
Tares}; 5. Rape; 6. Barley ; each grain crop having 
thus the benefit derived from two crops consumed on 
the ground. One crop of seed Rye may be joined with 
four feeding plants: 1. Turnips; 2. Barley or Oats; 
3.\Clover; 4. Tares; 5. Coles. 
Vetches, Turnips, spring Vetches, and Rye for seed, 
can be followed by Turnip, Barley, and Clovers, and 
the land may be successively cropped by these plants, 
and kept in good condition. 
land may be doubled by using the above directions. J.D. 

Drainage Acts.—Your correspondent, “J. T., Swan- 
sea,” has certainly very great reason to complain. That 
anything like so preposterous a sum, for expenses, as 
34/. out of 400/., should be deducted by the Board is 
“too bad.” What upon earthisit for? The two visits 
of the Assistant-Commissioner could not take more than 
about 8/. of the 34d. ; and what, I should like to know, 
is the other 26/. absorbed in. At this rate the office 
expenses upon the 2,000,000/, will turn a very pretty 
penny for somebody or other ; and if the landed inte- 
rest do not think it worth their while to inquire a little 
into these matters, perhaps the tax-paying portion of 
the community may wish to learn something about them, 
But there are other matters touching the administra- 
tion of affairs at the Drainage-office which, if not 
amended, will require to be looked into. What, for 
example, can be said.in justification of the proviso of 
appointing the stewards of applicants for advances as 
assistant-eommissioners, and of which we know of at 
least one instance. What confidence would the public 
have in the faithful conducting of such a public grant 
for a special puxpose, and for the right application of 
which money ‘the assistant-commissioner is practically 
the responsible party, if that responsibility is to be en- 
trusted either to the stewards of the applicants or to 
any one that the applicants may think proper tonominate ? 
Would such a mode of conducting public business he 
tolerated in any other department? Ifthe charge of 
341, for the instance in question, could be incurred 
at all by fair means, it would have been in the ingpec- 
tion of the work during progress (a most necessary 
part of the business) by the surveyor, who is required 
to certify tothe perfect execution of the drainage. Qne 
instance has been mentioned to the writer, where, on 
the surveyor;coming to inspect works after completion, 
he was induced to haye some of the drains opened, to 
see their true depth, when, to his amazement, he found 
there were no pipes laid in them, Wesay, then, the 
administration of this drainage grant requires to have 


the publie eye upon it, An Assistant Commissioner, | 


wader the Acts. 


Soarteties. 

_ ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

A WEEKLY Council was held atthe Society’s House, 
in Hanover-square, on Wednesday, the 11th of Decem- 
ber ; present, His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, K.G., 
President, in the chair ; Lord Portman, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, Hon. Dudley Pelham, M.P., Mr. Dyke Acland, 
Mr. Barugh Almack, Colonel Austen, Mr. Raymond 
Barker, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Bramston, 
M,.P., Mr, Brandreth, Mr. T. Brown, ‘Mr. W. Brown, 
Capt. Wentworth Buller, R.N., Mr. [French Burke, 
Mr. Catherall, Colonel Challoner, Mr, Cox, Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, M.P.; Mr. Dyer, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Hamond, Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, Mr. C, Wren Hoskyns, Mr. Hudson (Castleacre), 
Rey, A. Huxtable, Mr. Cuthbert W. Johnson, Mr. 
Jonas, Mr, Kinder, Mr. Lawes, Col. M‘Douall, Captain 
Moorsom, R.N., Mr. Mainwaring Paine, Mr. Pusey, 
M.P., Mr. Shaw (London), Mr. Shelley, Mr. R. Smith, 
Rev. J. R. Smythies, Mr. Thompson (Moat Hall), Mr. 
G. D. Trotter, Mr. C. Hampden Turner, Mr, Turner 
(Barton), Prof. Way, and Jonas Webb. 

The following new members were elected : 

Ward, G. B., Great Bentley, Colchester, Essex 

Gamble, David, Gerard’s-bridge, St. Helen’s, Lancashire 

Simpson, George, Marton, Bridlington, Yorkshire 

Clunes, Major John, Woodfield, Pembroke 

Simpson, John, Field House, Hunmanby, York 

Green, John, Knipton, Grantham, Lincoloshire 

Tredwell, John, Leigham-court, Streatham, Surrey 

Leach, John, Pembroke 

Tredwell, Thomas, St. John’s Lodge, Upper Norwood, Surrey 

Barber, William Mills, Langley Broom, Colnbrook, Bucks 

Guano.—Caprain Wentworth Butier, R.N. ad- 
verted to ihe communication lately made by Lord Pal- 
merston to the Council velative to the supply of guano 


pieces. The soils that strictly belong to this formation | from Pern atareasonable rate. In proof of the vast im- 


Thus Rye, winter | 


The present value of the | 


portance of guano he instanced the example of a farm 
in his own hands, consisting of 80 acres of poor land, 
for the most part lately reclaimed from heath, and 
rented at 6s. per acre. For six years past the whole 
of the corn and hay together, with about 80 tonsa-year 
of ‘Mangold Wurzel, Carrots, or Potatoes had been 
removed from this ground, and not a particle of any 
kind of manure restored or used, exeept guano and a 
little marl applied ‘tothe lightest ground, and ‘10 ‘loads 
of dung" per acre, applied in one of the six years to 
three acres. of Potatoes. The White Turnips have been 
always ‘been fed upon the ground, but everything else 
has been taken to a farm two miles distant. During 
the whole of these six years the crops upon this land 
have been steadily increasing. Land, which six years 
ago was not in itself capable of producing 10 bushels of 
| Barley per acre will now produce from 30 to 40. 

In answer to various questions, Captain Buller stated 
that he applied guano to all the root erops, at the 
| rate of about 5 cwt. per acre for Mangold Wurzel or 
Carrots, which were to be taken off, and at the rate of 
|3 ewt. for white Lurnips. That he took five crops in 
four years, and that he considered he had grown this 
|year 140 tons of Mangold Wurzel and Carrots from 
seven acres of land. In reference to the supply of 
guano he stated various particulars as to the discovery 
of the Island of Ichaboe, and urged upon the Council 
| the expediency of entering into communication with the 
Admiralty and the Royal Geographical Society, and 
endeavouring with their assistance to ascertain whether 
supplies of guano could not be obtained from other 
| quarters besides Peru. It appears that the supply of good 
| guano is limited to those regions of the globe in which 
little or no rain falls. These rainless regions are only 
found for two or three degrees on either side of the 
| tropics, and are generally distinguished by deserts or 
that sterility which follows the absence of rain. Thus 
the Great Sahara under the northern tiopie in Africa, 
and the§Little Desert under the southern tropic, where 
the Island of Ichaboe was discovered. It was from the 
prevalence of deserts that these parts of the world were 
so little known, Ships rarely visited such coasts, and 
much of the coast of Africa under the northern tropic 
was, for this reason, still very imperfectly known. It 
was stated in several of the voyages of the Portuguese 
and other of the early discoverers who had visited this 
coast, that sea-fowl abounded in various parts, and it 
was especially mentioned that in the Bay of Arquin, 
near Cape Bor, they were so abundant that the crews 
had filled two boats with the eggs, and as this was a 
rainless region, there were strong grounds for suppos- 
ing that guano in considerable quantities existed in the 
Bay of Arquin. Tf this were so, it would beso much 
more valuable, in consequence of being within so short 
a distance of this country. f 

A few years ago a-merehant in London had been in- 
duced {by a statement of these facts and the evidence 
taken from various old voyages, to send three ships for 
thejpurpose of exploring, and if possible loading with 
guano from‘Arquin ; but on the arriyal of the first ship, 
a boat having been incautiously sent on shore ; the crew 
had been attacked by the Arabs, and the whole either 
killed or taken prisoners. Upon this disaster, the 
ships had all sailed away, and loaded elsewhere, while 
the existence of guano in this spot still remains doubt- 
ful. Shortly after this occurrence, he believed that the 
Admiralty had dispatched a vessel of war to Arquin to 
endeavour, if possible, to rescue some of the boat’s 
crew ; and it was possible they might have made some 
inquiries, and have some information to give respecting 
guano. There were many other places, as parts of the 
Red Sea, and the Gulf of Persia, which were known to 
| be rainless, and which were scarcely ever visited on that 
account ; and he thought it would be-very easy[andjvery 
desirable for the Admiralty to give general instructions 
to the captains of all ships employed in or near those 
stations to make inquiries, and report to the Admiralty 
as to supplies of guano, ‘The existence of a large 
number of sea birds (especially ‘the penguin) in a rain- 
less region were indications which could scarcely be 
mistaken. 

The thanks of the Council were voted to Captain 
Buller for his kindnessjin making this communication. 

Captain Moorsom and Mr, Robert Smith .then 
favoured the Council with important information cox- 
nected with the supply of guano to this couutry. ; 

Mr. Hudson, of ‘Castleacre, stated a case in which 
an analysis by Professor Way, of manure offered to 
him for sale, had proved of the highest value in deter- 
mining the value of the manure, and the price at which 
it ought to be supplied. 

The Chairman,; Mr. ‘Shaw, Mr. Turner, Colonel 
Macdeuall,§ Mr. Jona, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Paine, 
detailed to the Council their experience in the purchase 
of guano, 

Nipat Bartey.—Capt. C. R. DrivnkwatER BETHUNE, 
R.N., C.B., of the Harbour Department in the Admi- 
ralty, transmitted to the Council a small supply of 
skinless Barley, weighing about 200 grains, and marked 
‘“ Nipal, 1850,” received from his brother, a member 
of the Society, at present residing in India. The Coun- 
cil ordered their best thanks to be conveyed to Capt. 
Bethune, for this attention to the objects,of the Society; 
and at their request, Mr. Shelley, and Mr. George 
Turner undertook to try the cultivation of this Barley 
on their wespective farms in Sussexjand Devonshire. 

Creosorep-Fish Manurn.—Mr. Brrxett, of 8, 
Parliament-stxeet, transimitted to tle Council the fol- 
lowing ‘statement of the trial of empyreumatie fish-oil 
manure on the growth and preservation of Potatoes, 
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addressed to him on the 29th of November last by 
the manager of the Orphanage establishment, near 
Hounslow. 

“ Noy. 29, 1850. 

“DEAR Sir,—I am glad to be able to inform you that the 
boys of the Orphanage have dug up all the Potatoes, and that 
they are all entirely free from any symptom of the disease, 
which I believe is due entirely to the creosoted fish, as almost 
all the crops in this neighbourhood were more or less struck 
with the blight or disease, whilst our plants remained green 
and perfectly untouched. The 20 acres of ground which we 
planted were of a very poor and gravelly soil, so poor, that the 
previous occupier declared that nothing would make that land 
produce Potatoes, We planted in it Regents and Forty-folds, 
with about 8 cwt. of your creosoted fish per acre, and without 
any other manure whatever, In planting, the boys dropped a 
piece of the fish in the furrow near the Potato se!, and the 
plough following earthed them over. The crop is, as near as 
we can estimate it, about 100 tons, and the Potatoes are all of 
excellent quality, and without a speck of a disease: I hope to 
plant with Potatoes a much larger extent of land next year, 
to all of which I will apply the fish; but as the land is very 
poor, I intend putting 10 or 12 cwt. of fish per acre, as we 
found that where by accident the boys had put more fish, there 
the crop was much heavier, and the Potatees larger, I had 
the curiosity to weigh some of the largest Potatoes, amongst 
those that had by accident had an increased quantity of the 
fish manure, and I found some of them to weigh 1} 1b, each, and 
one, 14 lb. I have kept them as extraordinarily large. I 
anticipate an extraordinary crop next year, and I shall astonish 
my neighbours even more than they have already been,” 

Mr. Bethell also favoured the Council with specimens 
of the Potatoes themselves, which were of healthy 
appearance, and of large size, being found on boiling to 
be of excellent quality, without the slightest taint of 
fishy flavour. 


AnimaL Carcass Manure.-—Mr. R, M, Giizs, of 
Mark-lane, one of the Governors of the Society, favoured 
the Council with specimens, in stopped glass bottles, 
and in various states of preparation, of the new South- 
American manure, obtained from the flesh and bones of 
the large herds of wild cattle in that continent, slaugh- 
tered for the sake of their hides, after the tallow has 
been extracted from their carcases by steaming. This 
residue was formerly thrown aside as useless ; but being 
well known to possess powerful manuring properties, it 
has attracted the attention of the South-American mer- 
chants, and being well dried previously to shipping, it 
is about to be imported largely into this country, on 
account of the great demand and exorbitant price of 
Peruvian guano. This manure has been analysed by Pro- 
fessors Anderson and Way, and by Mr. Teschemacher, 
and found, as might be expected, to contain a large 
amount of fertilising matter. It has been applied with 
great success to the Turnip crops and Grass lands on 
Colonel Long’s farm at Bromley Hill, in Kent. 


VEnTILATION.—Mr. Septimus Braituwalte, of Ware- 
ham, Dorsetshire, exhibited to the Council an apparatus 
used with great:success for the last 18 months in F rance, 
for the purpose of ventilating stables and farm-buildings 
generally, by spiral vanes, allowing by their rotation 
the fresh air to gain an entrance in one direction, and 
to pass out in another. 


Farm-Accounts.—Mr. Hupson, of Castleacre, pre- 
sented to the Council a printed form of accounts he had 
employed for many years with the most satisfactory 
results ; and which admitted of being separated, and 
forwarded leaf by leaf to the various parties employed 
by him on his several farms, returned to him filled up 
at stated times as he might direct,—Mr. French Burke 
also forwarded to the Council a copy of his new work, 
entitled, “An Improved System of Farm Book- 
keeping.” 

The Council ordered their best thanks for the favour 
of these communications, 


Lord Srantey, of Alderley, transmitted, by direction 
of Viscount Palmerston, for the information of the 
Council, a work, received from her Majesty’s Consul at 
Boulogne, on the prevention of Potato disease, by 
autumn-planting, founded on the six years’ observation 
of M. Le Roy-Mabille, of that port.—Mr. Strafford, of 
3, Camden-villas, Camden-town, presented a copy of the 
Sth volume of his continuation of ‘ Coates’s Herd 
Book ;” containing pedigrees of improved short-horned 
Cattle, illustrated by 11 original litho2raphie portraits 
of celebrated animals of that breed.—Dr. Plomley 
transmitted a copy of his work on the natural 
history of the Hop-fly and its enemies.—Mr. vom Hof 
Sent for inspection various Specimens of Wheat grown 
On very poor land in Kent from seed prepared by 
Bickes’s steeping liquor.—Messrs. Dean and Son pre- 
Sented a copy of their work on Prize Model Cottages ; 
and Mr. Tidd, copies of plans of the Islington cattle 
market, with the proposed additions,—Mr, Dyke 
Acland presented a copy of his printed letter to Mr. 
Miles, M.P., containing a proposal for the establish- 
Ment of annual agricultural Meetings, consequent 
On the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Exeter, to be held successively in different towns 
of the West of England.—Mr. H. Mayhew trans- 
mitted a copy of his report connected with “ Labour 
and the Poor.” For these presents, and others made 
to the Society, including numerous periodical agricul- 
tural works, published in this country and abroad, the 
Council ordered their best thanks to be returned, 


A Sprciat Councin was held? on 


Thursday, the 12th 
of December, for deciding, agreeably with the terms 
of the bye-laws, on the prizes to be offered for live 
Stock next year: present, his Grace the Duke of 
Ricumonp, K.G., President, Lord Portman, Hon. | 
Dudley Pelham, M.P., Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. S. 
Bennet, Mr. H. Blanshard, Mr. Brandreth, Mr. W. G. 
Cavendish, M.P., Mr. Walbanke Childers, M.P., Mr. 


i 


Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Hudson of Castleacre, Mr. Shaw of 
London, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. Turner 
of Barton, and Mr. Jonas Webb. 

The Council decided on the details and classification 
of the prize-sheet to be adopted for next year, of which 
the following schedule represents summarily the 


divisions and their respective amount of prizes assigned 
to each :— 


Short horns 
Herefords 
Devons 
Long-horns soe 
Ch@nuel Islands breed .,, 
Sussex breed .,., 
Scotch horned cattle 
Scotch polled cattle’ ... 
Welsh, Irish, and other 
pure breeds FA 
Horses 


vee £215 
215 
215 

40 


Brought forward £1165 
Leicester sheep cars “200 
Southdowns, and other } 170 

short-woolled sheep 
Long-woolled sheep ea} 85 

cluding Leicesters) ; 
Sheep best adapted toa 

mountain district cx-} 50 

cluding Southdowns) 

BAGS asses A 130 


£1770 


The Council decided that no “ extra stock” should 
be allowed to be shown next year. They also agreed 
that the rules and regulations of the Show should be 
taken into consideration at the monthly Council in 
February next. 


A Special Council was held on Friday, the 13th of 
December ; present, His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, 
K.G., President, in the chair; Lord Camoys, Mr. Ray- 
mond Barker, Mr. Brandreth, Colonel Challoner, and 
Professor Sewell. The report to be made by the 
Council to the ensuing General Meeting of the Society, 
was arranged and agreed to. 


Generat Meetinc.—The half-yearly General Meeting 
of the Society was held at the Society’s House, in 
Hanover-square, on Saturday last, the 14thof December. 
His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, K.G., President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Hunson, the Secretary, 


read the following report 
from the Council :— 


REPORT, 

The Council have again the satisfaction of reporting 
favourably of the progress made by the Society in the 
attainment of its practical and useful objects. The 
number of its members at the present time differs by 
only 18 from its amount at the date of the last general 
meeting, 174 names having been removed by death or 
otherwise from the list, while 156 new members have, 
during the same period, been elected into the Society, 
which now consists of 90 Life Governors, 167 Annual 
Governors, 648 Life Members, 4315 Annual Members, 
and 19 Hon. Members, making a total of 5239. 

Among the Governors lost to the Society by death, 
the Council have to record a name illustrious from its 
connection with the Royal Family of England, and en- 
deared to the nation as borne by a Prince distinguished 
by so many virtues as his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—a name, too, familiar and friendly in an 
especial manner to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, on account of the deep interest taken by his 
Royal Highness in the formation and welfare of the 
Society, and his participation in the promotion of its 
country meetings. 

The Council have to report favourably on the state of 
the Finances of the Society ; and to submit to the Mem- 
bers the Half-yearly Balance-sheet of the General Ac- 
count, and the Special Balance-sheet of the Country 
Meeting at Exeter, along with the quarterly statements 
of income and expenditure, assets and liabilities, funded 
property, and current cash account, laid before the 
Council by the Finance Committee and Auditors. 

The Journal of the Society, transmitted postage-free 
to the Members in August last, will have borne to them 
in its own pages the best evidence of its intrinsic value. 
The succeeding part, now on the eve of publication, will 


no less, the Council believe, sustain the high character j 


of its predecessor, and still further evince to the Society 
the high privilege its Members enjoy in being favoured 
with so large an amount of the devoted attention of Mr, 
Pusey, who, in his capacity of Chairman of the Journal 
Committee, effects that ‘selection, arrangement, and 
elaboration of matter for its pages, which results in so 
valuable a collection of data for immediate application 
in given cases, and for the further advancement of 
agricultural knowledge. “ Books,” it is true, as Mr, 
Pusey himself remarks, “will not teach farming; but,” he 
adds, “if they describe the practices of the best farmers, 
they will make men think, and show where to learn it. 
If our farmers will inquire what is done by the foremost 
of them, they will themselves write such a book of 
agricultural improvementas never was written elsewhere, 
in legible characters, with good straight furrows, on the 
broad page of England.” The Council trust that the 
best practice, whether obtained from the pages of the 
Journal or from personal inspection of the best farming, 
will be thus transferred to the hitherto-neglected lands 
of the kingdom, and lead to results alike satisfactory to 
all parties connected with them. The Council are grati- 
fied to find, that of all the Journals sent to the Members 
by post, amounting in number to nearly 30,000 copies, 
only one case bas been made known to them in which a 
Journal has not eventually reached its destination : they 
regard this fact as both important to the Society and 
as reflecting the highest credit on the postal establish- 
ment of the country, 

The Council have only to refer to the Country Meet- 
ing of the Society, held at the City of Exeter in July 
last, with the liveliest satisfaction, and to pronounce it 
as complete in all its details as the Council could desire ; 
the excellence of that meeting having been witnessed by 
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all who had the pleasure of being present at it, and. 
made known by public report to all others interested in 
its success, who were from various causes unavoidably 
absent. Those only, however, that were present on 
that occasion could be impressed with an adequate idea 
of the demonstrations of hearty welcome given to the 
Society by the inhabitants of that “ancient and loyal 
city ;” an expression of respect only equalled by their 
disinteresteduess and genuine hospitality. The mayor 
and corporation, and the local committee, anticipated 
by their prompt and judicious measures every wish of 
the Society during the preparations for the meeting, 
and the period of holding it. Sir Thomas Acland at 
Killerton, and Mr. Turner at Barton, each gave a kind 
and friendly reception to the Members, and submitted 
to their inspection their respective Water and Catch 
Meadows, which created a lively interest in all who 
witnessed them, ‘The principal Railway Companies, 
with their usual liberality, conveyed the live stock free 
along their respective lines to and from the Show, and 
the implements at half the ordinary rates. The Mem- 
bers were indebted to Prof. Simonds for a valuable 
Lecture on the Diseases of the Liver in Domesticated 
Animals, Messrs. Tuxford, of Boston, and Messrs. 
Barrett and Co., of Reading, kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the Stewards and Judges their respective 
steam-engines, for driving the machinery under trial in 
the Show-yard. The Society conveyed to all these re- 
spective parties at the time their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the valuable services they had rendered to 
the Society by their cordial co-operation. The Exeter 
Meeting was also distinguished by a still further im- 
provement introduced into the dynamometrical testing 
of the agricultural machinery, by which new results, of 
great importance in guiding the Judges in their deci- 
sions, were obtained ; and the rival exhibitors of im- 
plements enabled themselves to judge of the actual 
power and working of their machines, by simple in- 
Spection of the mechanical registration of results, 
Colonel Challoner, the Senior Steward of Implements 
on that occasion, has made to the Society his report of 
the exhibition and trial of implements at the Exeter 
Meeting, including a description of the testing appa- 
ratus employed, and diagrams illustrating the momen- 
tary variation of the actual power either possessed by 
the steam-engines as prime movers, or required to work 
the various agricultural machines submitted to the test 
of trial. If anything further were required to prove 
the excellence of the Exeter Meeting, it would be the 
occurrence, for the first time in the records of the 
Society, of the receipts being equal to, or exceeding the 
payments on account of, a Country Meeting, independ- 
ently of the Prizes awarded on the occasion ; the Exe- 
ter Balance Sheet now laid before the Members show- 
ing a balance of 96/. 2s. 9d. in favour of the Society. 
The Council, agreeably with the Bye-lawa of the So- 
ciety, prepared, on Thursday last, a List of the Prizes 
for Breeding Stock, to be offered for competition next 
year. This list having been printed, copies of it are 
now laid on the table for the information of the members, 
The Council have appointed a Special Committee to 
take into consideration the whole question of nominating, 
selecting, and appointing the Judges for the Country 
Meetings, with a request that they will favour the 
Council with their report on the subject in February 
next, They have also appointed a certain number of 
their members to meet the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College, for the purpose of conferring with 
them on the best mode of carrying out the common 
object of the two bodies, namely, the application of 
veterinary science to the diseases of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs ; with a request that they will report the result of 
their conference at the same date. Professor Simonds, 
the Veterinary Inspector of the Society, has reported 
to the Council the result of his inquiry into the occur- 
rence of several important cases of disease amongst 


| the stock of members in different parts of the country. 


These reports, when fully completed by further results 
of direct experiments in the feeding and treatment of 
the animals, will be placed in the hands of tke Journal 
Committee. 


Professor Way, the Consulting-Chemist to the So- 
ciety, has continued to prosecute his interesting re- 
searches on the chemical constitution of plants and 
substances of agricultural use, the results of which are 
in the course of publication in the Journal of the 
Society. Professor Way has also favoured the Society 
since the last General Meeting with a Lecture on the 
Chemical Character of Water as connected with its 
agricultural uses. 

The Council have decided, since the last General 
Meeting, to give Prizes for Essays on the following sub- 
jects, to be sent in by the Ist of March next :— 
ov eccrscccecess SOO 


Farming of Shropshire,...... 
Farming of Northampton .......«seee- 
Diseases from mismanagement of Horses --- 
Diseases of Cattle after parturition ...«+++++ 
Agricultural Geology of England and Wales 
Production of Butter. .......+ss00se 
Any Subject in Agricultural Chemistry --.-.- 


The Council have been favoured by Viscount Pal- 
merston with important communications on the subject 
of the supply of Guano; and the Duke of Richmond, 
feeling the great importance to the farmers of this 
country, that so valuable a manure should if possible 
be supplied, not only in its genuine state, but in abun- 
dance, and at a cheaper rate, has kindly undertaken, at 
the request of the Council, to confer with Lord Pal- 
merston on the subject. By order of the Council, 
James Hupson, Secretary.—London, Dec. 14th, 1850. — 
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On the motion of the Rev. James Linton, seconded | 


by Mr. Love, this report was received unanimously by 
the meeting.—Mr. Wingate expressed the satisfaction 
it gave him to find that the country meeting of the 
Society, so successfully held this year at Exeter, had 
paid its own expenses, 


Colonel Challoner, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, having laid before the meeting the various 
balance-sheets connected with the accounts, it was 
moved by Mr. Warsop, seconded by Mr. Mark Sand- 
ford, and carried unanimously, that the best thanks of 
the Society should be given to the Auditors, for their 
care and attention in examining its accounts. 


Mr. Knight, Mr. Beman, and Mr, George J. Ray- 
mond Barker, were elected Auditors for the year 
ensuing. a 


Thanks were passed to Professor Way for his 
Lecture on Water delivered before the members in 
gune(last. 


On the motion of Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., 
seconded by Mr. Mark Phillips, the cordial thanks of 
the meeting were carried by acclamation to the noble 
Duke for his conduct in the chair on that occasion, 
and for the devoted interest he had so constantly 
evinced towards the Society, and the promotion of its 
most useful and patriotic objects. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


TRAFALGAR.—The annual meeting of the Trafalgar 
Agricultural Society took place on Monday, the 21st 
October. About 40 tenant-farmers sat down to dinner 
in the inn ; Gzorce Dun, Esq., tenant, Grange, in the 
chair. The Secretary read the awards of the judges, 
and distributed the sum of 70. of sweepstakes to the 
successful competitors.—Mr. Honeyman read an essay 
on “the Present Position of the British Farmer consi- 
dered in relation to his Landlord :” The wealth and 
glory of the nation have at ali times kept pace with 
agricultural improvement and prosperity. And it 
cannot be otherwise ; for itis from the exertions and 
industry of the husbandman that all riches are derived 
—food, clothing, and many other of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, being the productions of his labour 
and ingenuity. His intelligence is brought to bear 
upon the bleak and barren soil, and fertile fields and 
golden harvests are the rewards of his prowess. The 
tenantry entered on their present engagements on the 
faith of the laws of the country remaining nearly the 
same. They dreamed not of being under the necessity 
of contending with the difficulties which now surround 
them. Under this conviction the capital at their com- 
mand was mostly invested in the soil ; a great propor- 
tion in permanent improvements) being thus issued 
among the tradesmen and peasantry in the shape of 
wages. These were not expected to be immediately 
remunerative ; still it was considered they would ulti- 
mately pay. At the end of the lease ‘the proprietor 
would have come in for a share of these improvements, 
they being, as it were, fixtures, adding materially to 
the intrinsic value of the subjects. The capital required 
in stock for carrying on improved husbandry is triple, 
‘and in some cases quadruple, to what it was in former 
times. The very interest of the capital in many cases 
would enable the farmers to live comfortably (in retire- 
ment), even with their money invested at bank interest, 
apart from all the anxieties and risks incident to farm 
Management. Farming being reduced to the present 
low ebb, stock will again be converted into cash (so far 
as practicable), and the farmer will be under the neces- 
sity of turning his attention to more remunerative in- 
vestment. Land will thus necessarily fall in value. 
The landlord’s rent-roll will exhibit a much lower figure, 
or farther enterprise on the part of the farmer must 
cease. Into whatever district we turn our eyes, im- 
provements of every possible kind have been success- 
fully carried on, and in no age has agriculture advanced 
So far as that in which we live, The fertility of the soil 
has been amazingly promoted, and the wages of trades- 
men have been raised at least to double their former 
amount, and the proprietor has had a corresponding 
increase in the value of his land. But legislative 
enactments have recently been carried, which are pro- 
ducing material changes in the condition and prospects 
of the British agriculturist. Mr. Honeyman then 
proceeded to argue the mischief of free trade in its 
influence fon the relations of landlord and tenant. 
Through the instrumentality of the aristocracy, as being 
at the head of affairs, the tenant farmer has been de. 
prived of one-third of his property ; and yet they stand 
coolly by, demanding the last farthing of rent. It is 
therefore in vain for them to hold out delusive hopes, 
or to concoct fantastic schemes in order to endeavour 
to raise the depressed spirits of their suffering tenantry, 
who are now awake to the sad realities of their con. 
dition. High farming is confidently recommended by 
certain landlords as the infallible panacea for all the 
evils consequent on free trade. It is the ignis fatwus 
of the Proprietor, by the meretricious glare of which he 
tries to deceive the husbandman and mislead the public. 
The old prejudiced farmer, who has had the dis-advan- 
tage of becoming acquainted with the capabilities and 
peculiarities of the soil in nearly a lifetime’s experience, 
is gravely advised (by my Lord Kinnaird) to rescind 
his old vulgar notions of cultivation, and to bring his 
farm to some mighty modern professor of chemistry, 
who will put his subject—rocks, bogs, and altogether— 
into his capacious alembic, and by the sublime process 
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of alchemy increase its tertility to a double or even 
triple extent. I have visited the localities of some of 
these “ high farming humbugs,” where the process was 
being carried on in the best style of the art, and, as 
stated in public documents, with most actoashin gly} 
remunerative results. On minutely examining into the 
merits of the case, and carefully collecting and com- 
paring every available fact, although I rank amongst 
the humblest, I was among the first who publicly ex- 
posed and denounced the interested, the mischievous, 
the monstrous calculations which certain parties were 
paiming on the public. My talented neighbour, Mr. 
Ross, came forward, armed with an unconquerable 
array of facts, and clear common sense views, and 
nobly did his part in dispelling the delusion. The 
formidable Peter Plough next came into the lists ; 
possessing acute perception, a clear judgment, and a 
refined but caustic wit, he struck the hydra a mortal 
wound, and it fell, never more to rise. Proprietors 
may try to blink the question as they may ; by ingenious 
and specious devices they may palm their quackish 
nostrums on the public—justifying their conduct in 
exacting their former rents, blaming the farmer for 
waut of skill and exertion in the cultivation of his land; 
and farther, declaring that things are yet in a state of 
transition, and that all will soon be well again. The 
farmer is not to be hoodwinked ; to him it is quite 
apparent that one of three cases must happen—that 
some important alteration in the present laws be made, 
or landlords must make a proper adjustment of rent ; 
or else the farmer himself must be subjected to deep 
and inevitable ruin.—The gains and profits from farm- 
ing (even in past times) are far inferior to those arising 
from manufaeture and commerce. Now by investing 
the same amount of capital in manufacturing or com- 
mereial speculation, quicker and more extensive profits 
are procured. The trader can turn over his capital 
three or four times a year, while it is impossible 
for the farmer to procure a full return even at 
12 months’ sight ; and where extensive improvements 
are being carried on, it is only at a yet more distant 
day that he can hope for a return. None of these 
delays lies in the way of the trader. When his purchase 
is consummated, he can convert his commodity into 
money, and again commence fresh speculation, It is 
thus apparent that much less capital is sufficient to 
carry on a more extensive business than if employed in 
farming ; and from the shortness in the period of the 
trader’s outlay, he can avail himself of more extended 
credit than it is possible for the farmer to enjoy. The 
articles required for farm stock can never be had unless 
for cash—the farmer need not go to the market without 
the money in his pocket. Thisis not felt by the trader. 
The present system of banking refuses none of them 
credit, unless they are unknown, or not known to be de- 
serving of confidence ; but it possesses certain features 
unpropitious to the husbandman. Might nota system 
of banking be established exclusively for agriculturists, 
constracted so as to obviate his wants more readily ? 
But without insisting upon a point which may be con- 
sidered alien to the subject, it is indisputable that 
greater amounts of capital have been attained by manu- 
facturers and commercialists than have been realised 


by agriculturists. Admitting that the remuneration for 
outlay in farming is so very low, that bank interest on 
the capital would be preferable, the question very 
naturally arises—How is it that a farm lease is scarcely 
in the market when a greater number of candidates 
appear, offering an equal, and in some cases a higher 
rent than that previously given? Among a number of 
reasons, I may state, in the first place—a farmer 
already in possession of a farm becomes a candidate on 
the grounds that, his own farm lying contiguous, he is 
enabled to work the lands upon a cheaper scale than if he 
werearesident. He can carry on the various operations of 
farming with more facilities than if ona small scale, 
and particularly if the nature of the soil differ in quality 
from that he already possesses. As an instance let us 
suppose that the one is composed of strong land: being 
well adapted for Wheat, he is enabled to proceed with 
double force at the critical seasons of Wheat sowing— 
thus, in many instances, almost securing his crop, com- 
pared with the slow process he would otherwise have had 
to adopt, the weather at these seasons being very vari- 
able. Secondly, the land being of a lighter and cheaper 
description, he can raise a far greater weight of Turnips 
(on such land) for his money, and enriching both sub- 
jects by a greater quantity of litter in the one case, and 
an extra quantity of Turnips in the other, consequently 
enabling him to maintain a greater quantity of live 
stock. It is thus supposed that both belong to one 
landlord ; and although they do not, the advantages, 
particularly in sheep husbandry, are very great. 
Another reason may be, that individuals-habituated to 
agricultural avocations, and having spent the better 
portion of their time and energies in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the science, it is almost impossible for them to 
turn their attention to other pursuits ; consequently 
they bid to the last possible farthing they consider they 
can? draw from the soil (of course after paying inci- 
dental expenses). Again, many are possessed with 
perhaps a foolish notion that they have a superior 
knowledge of cultivation to their predecessor. And, 
lastly, I shall mention a numerous class whom we may 
denominate amateurs, having little or no knowledge of 
agriculture, and labouring under a false impression 
that to be a practical farmer they have to get a lease 
granted them, and say unto the fields, “ Bring forth for 
the harvest.’””—Mr. Honeyman read the following re- 
solutions, which he moved the adoption of : Resolved 


that, lst, Although this Society fully appreciates the 


value of a knowledge of the principles of science in its 

applications to practical agriculture, yet it has no sym. 

pathy with those who are continually holding up Scotch 

farmers as examples of industry, and famous for paying 

high rents, but who commonly turn round and taunt 

them with want of skill and science in cultivation. 

2d, The amount of capital now required to carry on the 

operations of husbandry is so much increased that the 

security and safe investment of it in the soil must 

become a matter of paramount importance in the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 3d, If a higher standard of 
farming be now considered necessary to meet the 
change of circumstances under which farmers are at 

present placed by the depreciated value of agricultural 

produce, such high farming can only be attained by a 

right appreciation of its requirements on the part of 

the landlord, whereby mutual confidence between him 

and the tenant may be secured, so that such conditions 

of fertility as ought to be regarded as necessary fix- 
tures, and as adding materially and permanently to the 
value of a farm, may be maintained to the termination 
of a lease, without prejudice to the interests of the out- 
going tenant.—Mr. CarsweE.t, of Rathillet, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Honeyman, said that 
while he was very far from agreeing with the spirit and 
manner in which many of the topics had been dis- 
cussed, he thought they were under great obligations to 
him in coming forward when requested by the Society, 
and in freely putting forward his sentiments in the 
talented manner he had done; he thought that the 
members would do well to avoid the political aspect of 
the question, and keep as closely by the resolutions as 
possible. A vote of thanks was heartily responded to. 
—Mr. RussEtt, tenant, Kilwhiss : I differ widely from 
Mr. Honeyman, in many of the conclusions which he has 
come to, but have much pleasure in seconding the first 
resolution, which has been put to the meeting, and in 
giving my assent. I beg to state my reasons and 
grounds. We all readily admit that a true knowledge 
of the principles, upon which the art of culture depends, 
will assuredly lead to economical results in the details 
of husbandry. The rapid strides which chemistry and 
the kindred sciences have made within the present cen- 
tury, have thrown much light on the rationale of many 
of our practices. The deep researches of the genius of 
Liebig afforded him materials to link together the dis- 
jointed and fragmentary labours of other hard workers 
in the same field ; and the seeds which Tull, Young, 
Davy, and others had sown, are now beginning to burst 
into luxuriance. Liebig’s beautiful theories of vegetable 
and animal nutrition took the world by surprise. Great 
expectations were formed from the truths which were 
revealed in the laboratory of Giessen, but they have only 
laid the foundations for a superstructure which later 
generations will have to rear. Some men of sanguine 
temperament seem actually to have believed that the 
exhausted ground was to have its virtues renewed, and 
to be fertilised as by the wand of a magician. But, 
alas, the old antidote still stares us in the face, and ever 
will do so, that the grateful earth will only yield her 
riches, through the hard and unremitting toil of her 
sons. Science can only shorten the way. I cannot 
omit this opportunity of referring to the Agricultural 
Chemistry Association of Scotland, in its present effi- 
ciency, as scientific progress in the right direction. If 
its merits could not be defended on far higher grounds 
than as a terror to those who would carry on extensive 
adulterations of artificial manures, it is worth more than 
triple the money that is spent upon it. The introduction 
of the scientific element has, however, had its disadvan- 
tages ; for straightway there arose a host of interpreters, 
who took great delight in disputing the experience of 
the practical men, and who looked with contempt upon 
the past, and wholly became the worshippers of the 
untried and the fanciful. A crisis has arrived, which 
alladmit. The cultivator would fain have the recipient 
of his toils bear part of a burden which must be borne $ 
but, no, science would interfere, and tell him he must 
carry it all himself. The whole island is ransacked for 
his behoof. There never was a period when so many 
physicians prescribed for agriculture, without knowing 
or studying her organic and local maladies. Some ery 
out, “plough less, and graze more ;” others the re- 
verse. Each nostrum, however, serves its day, andtime 
flies on. We, Scotch farmers, have stupidly lost our re- 
nown ; or doings, which were formally boasted over the 
whole world, are now treated with contempt, and all be- 
cause we want science. Petty writers shelter themselves 
under great names, and join in the common hue and 
ery. The following isolated sentence appeared in a 
“ Scotch Magazine” of last month :—* The agricultural 
produce of our island might be doubled, by a more 
perfect application of the principles of botany and 
chemistry.” I need not add to this, Who are the 
modern guiding stars that we are directed to look to? 
Mr. Huxtable, amid all his scientific bravery, has 
scarcely faith in the new order of things. Statesmen 

are, however, directed by him in his recent pamphlet, 
if need be, to the proper objects for taxation. What 
comfort do we Scotch farmers obtain from his definition 

of an “‘agriculturist.” Hear himn—‘“ For myself, as an 

agriculturist, that is, a producer of Wheat, beef, mutton, 

and pork, I should deprecate the reimposition of any 

duty whatever upon lean cattle, Beans, Oats, Barley, 

Lentils, and oileake.” We are allowed to shiver in our 

ungenial climate, that science (!!) has given out to the 

forest zone, and placed on the verge of that territory, 

beyond which Wheat will not ripen. This proposition 


in Mr. Huxtable, for a good price of Wheat, has its 
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root in the same circumstances which prompted the 


Yerts farmers in 1810 to maintain that a quarter of 
Wheat should be four times the price of a quarter of 
Oats. Mr. Huxtable is exceedingly happy and 
courageous, when he imagines he is in possession of 
the real chemistry of agriculture, the principles of 
which he has taken upon him to enunciate to the 
unchemical reader. He breaks out into the following 
raptures im regard to Mr. Lawes’, of Rothamsted, 
. r Minwninal:u! nT » 
experimentson Wheat and Turnips :— Experiments, 
he exclaims, “so admirably arranged and philoso- 
phically interpreted, that they have revealed what 
lay all concealed through the dark ages of mere 
practice, the laws which govern cereal growth, and 
have reduced the conditions of Wheat and Turnip 
growing within the cognizance of fixed principles.” 
Mr. Lawes deserves much praise for the labour lie 
has bestowed in arranging the experiments in ques- 
tion. Im this respect they are the best extant. But 
the refined distinctions which have been drawn between 
the requirements of’ the two classes’ of plants have no 
existence whatever in nature, Mr. Huxtable does not 
act upon them, ‘The whole spirit’ and practice of the 
Seotch system of farming are directly opposed to such 
doctrines. We are surprised that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, under the guardianship of a consulting 
chemist, has not seen through the fallacy. We do 
not despise nor underrate Mr. Huxtable’s labours. 
His’ theory may be erroneous, but his practice might 
still command attention, if he could boast of results, 
just as any one may do who has no pretensions to 
seience at all. Whoever thinks he possesses the 
true secret; although if may be a mere delusion, yet 
it will fortify him in his pursuits, and with industry and 
common sense to carry out the maxim of no want, no 
waste, he may accomplish wonders: And by all means 
give science the credit) if he still desires it. The al- 
chemists were cheered and invigorated with their caput 
mortuwm, Most unfortunately for us agriculturists, we 
are making too many discoveries: to be all genuine. We 
cannot be expected to come up to Mr. Mechi in his 
ever-hopeful ever-brilliant anticipations. Those who 
havea wish to see the encroachments of the Wheat on 
the heather, should by all means pay him a visit—he is 
@ true farmer’s friend in every respect. We have no 
wish to see his balance-sheet. It must be so far a 
caricature on Nature, as well as art. What are the 
grand results? Good heavens! were the ghost of 
Jethro Tull to: pick up a statement of what Mr. Hux- 
table calls the “rural sums” of this celebrated Essex 
faym, he would exclaim —“ A mountain in labour—the 
beast’s ordure from 1000 qrs. of corn and hundreds of 
tons of Turnips'to raise 500 qrs. of Wheat ! Where is 
my hoe plough? have the plants’ lost their mouths ?” 
No, we might be tempted to reply, nor have the “un- 
grateful bullocks’” lost their stomachs. Modern science 
has shown that there is no pasture for the “ King of 
Grains’ here. ‘Tiptree-heath is 5 quarters per acre, 
below zero. But if we descend and notice other enun- 
ciations of the “ great principles,” how painful does it 
become ‘to the lover of pure science when we see agri- 
cultural chemistry personified in an astro-meteorologist 
—a disciple of Zadkiel—holding a Carse’ landlord and 
his tenantry in gaping wonder and amazement at an 
unmeaning lecture on the science: of: farming, and, as 
usual, give them scientifie flattery as a prologue to 
scientific censure—the one being as) undeserved and 
useless as the other. Who was: it that lowered science 
in the eyes of the practical mew in this neighbourhood, 
but he who, enjoying a great’ reputation, stoutly 
demanded that: a field should: be: thoroughly: and arti- 
ficially drained, which was naturally capable of swallow- 
ing every drop of water: whicly falls: imithe district for! a 
mile around its Must we actually humble: science with 
her own doings, before: she will know her true office ? 
The modern agricultural tourists: would afford ample 
materials for illustrating the quackery of science, from 
the “ Thunderer” downwards.. It:may be amusement 
to them, but it isimot'so tous; Influential parties think 
all can be done without any effort on their part, and no 
doubt they have high-authorities:to quote for their’ back- 
wardness, They aremot inclined to view our position as 
the result of circumstances, by which we have been 
moulded to the peculiar pressure that we have been sub- 
jected to from withim and: without, Every system: of 
agriculture in its: infinitely’ varying: relations; tends to 
shape itself into such: forms: as will present’ the least 
resistance to those: elements over which’ she has’ no 
control, and, like the vane, will veer as’ the wind blows: 
Mr. Milne, of Milne-graden, aftera residence of some 
months in England; sees many strange: practices, and 
his faith becomes shaken imthe “ intelligence and zeal ” 
of the Scottish farmers: But «he: issadly puzzled with 
results, for he says, ‘In Scotland, if the: husbandry is: 
not superior to that in England, at’ all) events, more’ is 
made\of' the land; and. higher: rents: are paid fox it,” 
It would furnish interesting: matter for illustration, why 
the two extremes of high and low farming: meet’ so 
closely in one: important: itemy that) of rental: Take 
Treland on the one hand and Norfolk on the other. 
Norfolk fortunately hada move” sterile soil, and 4 less 
fertile climate, which. unfitted her for the Irish rotation. 
Barbarian cultivation was: at once overthrown towards 
the end of last: century, as’ soom as the more’ refined! 
wants of a rising commercial nation had to be supplied. 
treland’s: bounties) havee been turned: into’ a curse; 
Human nature is the: same everywhere—why be so fond 
of gilding the distance? A good example, and the ent 
couragement of industry and capital, will as certainly 
produce satisfactory results at homeias abroad. With 
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what comparative complacency must our Aberdeens, 
Richmonds, and Leicesters view the present writhings 
of agriculture, when they have the satisfaction of having 
done their duty? It is not science or climate which 
has effected this. There is no country in Europe which 
is more favourable for a system of large farms than 
Britain. Much has been done; and notwithstanding 
our difficulties, I still think that we have a good field 
before us, if mutual and intelligent relations ave main- 
tained between landlord and tenant. ‘This is, however, 
the real difficulty. For I must confess, that if a system 
should exist’ in which it is the interest of any party 
that the first part of a long lease is spent in bringing 
a farm into condition, and a certain period is required 
to bring down the standard of fertility before its ter- 
mination, such must have within itself the elements of 
decay. Government grants for particular ends only 
show that the relation between landlords and tenants 
is defective. An old established artshould lay her own 
foundation out of her sweats and toils, instead of being 
pampered up by mistaken friends who will do her no 
real good, but will only more surely lower her status. 
Such being my opinions, I heartily second the resolu- 
tion.—Mr. Dinewatt, tenant, Ramorinie, in seconding 
the next resolution, gave an interesting review of the 
progress which farming had made, and contrasted the 
present attainments with the past ; in every stride 
which had been, or was likely to be taken, the necessity 
of capital to develop the resources of the soil was only 
more prominently brought out ; he was sure that the 
resolution would commend itself to every one. 


Mr. Haxton, tenant, Drumnod, said: I cannot agree 
with Mr, Honeyman in his wholesale condemnation of 
high-farming and its advocates. I do not stand here as 
the apologist or defender of Lord Kinnaird’s doings and 
sayings, but, while allowing ‘every credit to Mr. Honey- 
man for disinterested and honest motives in his state- 
ments to-night, I would also claim from him the same 
liberal interpretation of the motives of those whom he 
has thought fit to censure so unreservedly. Such ex- 
pressions as “high-farming humbugs” are neither 
edifying nor argumentative, and although excusable in 
the heat of unpremeditated discussion, are altogether 
unpardonable in the pages of a written essay. High 
farming has doubtless: suffered in the estimation of the 
agricultural public from the indiscreet zeal of some of 
its advocates; still this does not affect the principle sought 
to be established, that high farming, intelligently and 
skilfully carried out, is preferable to low farming, even 
in a money point of view. Mr. Caird was perhaps 
unfortunate in selecting asa successful and profitable 
instance of high farming a farm altogether sui generis, 
and consequently his arguments failed to produce con- 
vietion in the minds of the great majority of farmers, 
simply because they were based upon an exceptional 
case ; still, notwithstanding this mistake, the prineiple 
which Mr. Caird has assumed in the title of his much 
spoken about and much written about pamphlet is 
unassailable, viz. :—that high farming under liberal 
covenants is the best substitute for protection. 
This statement cuts beth. ways, and is equally ins 
structive and admonitory to the landlord as to the 
tenant. Itseems palpable to the meanest comprehen- 
sion that if a. substitute: must be found: for protection 
the best-is surely that. which increases the produce: of 
the soil, with a corresponding rate of profit both to 
owner‘and occupier. But this assuredly can never be 
the: case .so.long as the landlord stands aloof, and leaves 
the tenant to struggle as he: best may with the: diffi- 
culties‘of his new and) untoward position; neither will 
it do fovyhim to. say to: his: tenant,“ Farm higher, and 
raise more corn and stock, to meet the depression of 
markets.” No, we must have something more than 
this... If there be:no diminution of rent there: must’ be 
an equivalent, There must be security that capital 
sunk in permanent.improvements, and  as'such unrealis+ 
able: during. an ordinary lease, shall stand to: the tenant’s 
credit, for whatever it’ may be worth, and be paid to 
him.on leaving his: farm.. What is the reason why the 
value of land is'still rising, and that in the faee:of falling 
prices? Principally, I. believe, beeause many improved 
farms have come'into the niarket; and upon which the 
former. tenants: have spent and lost their capital. Under 
such. cireumstanees| it is not surprising that land should 
still keep: its. value, seeing that. both the landlords and 
the new tenants have so much of the old 'tenant’s capital 
in the shape of unrealised outlay, to divide between 
them, What we want from our landlords, and:what ‘it 
is their duty to give us,is the adjumets and accessories 
of high farming; suitable farm offices, good fences 
where these were necessary, protection from game, 
liberal leases, rents at least one-half in grain, and a 
reasonable tenant right. It is for thesereasons'that I sup- 
port Mr. Honeyman’s third resolution —Mr. Miron Eni 
tenant, Lordseaivnie; expressed himself as: much gratis 
fied. with the proceedings» of the evening. He’ stated 
that he. laid out a great sum of money im improving his 
farm, and he would ask the meeting to tell him how he’ 
could best take it out towards the close: of his: lease’; 
he was. told that. they rather, wished him to: devise 
means to have it kept in, and be compensated for it.— 
Mr. Honeyman said that: a most’ important: privilege 
devolved on him, in’ selecting a, member to read a paper 
for next year: He. begged. to name: Mr: Landale, Hast 
Hall, and. would take no! denial, as it was: an old watch- 
word at © Trafalgar” that ‘every man) must do his 
duty.”’—Mr, Landaleaecordingly eonsented- 


Notices to Correspondents. 

ANALYSI8,: 1,4, The rélative proportions ot the earths will deter. 
mine the texture of the soil, and the proportion present of 
vegetable matter, alkalies, ammonia, and the phosphates, will 
determine the fertility of a soil or the fertilizing influence of 
a manure.—If you have any friend a member, he can'take you 
to the lectures of the society. 

Porarors: To-morrow. We intend waiting till February our. 
selves; but if we had the manure we might be tempted to 
plantnow. Farming in the west of England, where Axbridge 
Kidneys, Prolifics, Scotch, and Noblows are the standard 
sorts, we do uot know Regents. They are well known in 
Covent-garden. If you plant now, set them 6 to 8 inches 
deep by the spade, 

Povtrny Houses : I much wish that your correspondents ‘ Wil- 
liam Kidd,” and “2, H. Bowman,” would give the dimensions 
of their poultry houses and walks, I was glad to see the 
advertieement of the Birmingham Poultry Show in your 
columns. It will be well if this example is followed, W. A; 

Raiwways : An Old Sub, Mr, Neilson, of Harewood, near Liver- 
pool, has used them to some extent, we believe. 

Sat: @ S, Ta dairy countries it is customary to put a peck of 
salt in the rick with a ton of hay, In feeding we use avery 
salt liquor to throw over chaff, so as to wet it all, and make 
it taste a little salt. A handful of salt to a bucketful of 
water ; we have no more definite proportion at hand, But 
the best way is to keep a lump in the manger and let the 
cattle lick it when they please, About rats—sée a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Rat! Rat!! Rat!!!” 

Errata: Roe Deez: In the reply to query relating to disease 
in roe deer, 5 drachms is stated instead of 5 grains of 
tartarised antimony. The former dose would kill the 
animal, W. 0. S.—BoanpEep Froors: The opening should 
be full 1 inch and Z, not 17-8ths. J. Mechi. 

*,.* Communications reaching town after Wednesday cannot 
be answered till the following week. 


S#arkets. 


COVENT GARDEN, Dec. 21. 

Hothouse Grapes and Pine-applee are quite equal to the de. 
mand, and the same thing may be said of Apples and Pears, 
Oranges and Lemons are plentiful. Nuts have not altered 
since our last account. Forced English Strawberries have 
made their appearance in small quantites. Among Vegetables 
there has been some excellent Seakale, and a little Rhubar' 
has been supplied. French Beans are cheaper. Oarrots and 
Turnips are good in quality, and so are Potatoes. The latter 
are getting dearer, Lettuces and other salading are sufficient 
for the demand. Mushrooms arecheaper. Cut Flowers con. 
sist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Camellias, Mignonette, Tulips, 
Double Primroses, Gardenias, Bignonia yenusta, Chryean- 
themums, and Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples, per ib., 4a to 6s 
Grapes, hothouse, p. 1b.,48 to 68 

— Portugal, p. lb., 8d tols 
Pears, per doz., 1s to 3s 

— per half sieve, 6s to 15s 
Apples,deasert,p.beb,3s6d to 8s 

— kitchen, do,, 336d to6s 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 2s 

— per 100, 6s to 10s 
Lemons, per doz,, 18' to 28 

VEGET 


Brussels Sprouts, per hf. sieve, 

1s 6d to 2s 
Cabbages, per doz., 6d to 1s 
Greens, p.doz, bun,,1s6d to 256d 
Cauliflowers| p. doz., 4s to 6s 
Broccoli,p.doz.bndl,,108 to 12s 
French Beans, per 100, 2s to 3s 
Seakale, per punnet, 2s 6d to 3s 
Rhubarb, p. bundie, 1s 6d to 28 
Sorrel, p. hf. sieve, 6d to 94 
Potatoes, per ton, 60s to 100s 

— per cwt,, 38 to 58 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 2s 6d 
Turnips; p) 12 bundles, 1s to 25 
Cucumbers, each, 6d to 1s 
Radishes, per doz:, 1s tols 6d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to Is 6d 
Carrots, per doz, 28 to 58 
Spinach,p;half sieve;6d toils 
Onions, p. bunch, 4d. tod 


Pommegranates, each,3d to 6d 
Almonds, per peck, 68 
— sweet, per lb., 2s to 38 
Chestnuts, per peck, 2s to 58 
— per 100, 9d to 1s 6d 
Nuts, Barcelona, p- bush., 208 
to 22: 


8 
— Brazil, p, beh., 12¢ to l4s 
Filberts, per 100 lbs., 60s to 658 


ABLES, 
Leeks, per bunch, 1d to 2d 
Shallotsy por lb., 6d to 8d 
Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, Is 
— Cos} p. score, ls tols 6d 
Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Small Salads, p. punn,?d to 3d 
Horse Radish, py bdl., 1s to'4s 
Red Beet, per doz, 6d to le 
Mushrooms,p.pot,,180d-to'1s3d 
Fennel, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Savory; per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Thyme, per bunch, 2d to: 3d’ 
Parsley, p. doz. bum, 1s to 3a: 
— Roots, p, bdle., 9d tols 
Marjoram, per bunch, 2d to4d 
Mint, per buneh, 7@ 
Watercress;p! 12bunehy,dptodd 


— Spanish, p. doz., 1s 6d to 4s 


HOPS,\—Frrbay; Dee. 20. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN’ and Smita report that the demand cons 
tinues steady for all descriptions of Hops with a fair share of 


colour ; prices firm. 


HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses: 
SMITHFIELD, Dee. 19, 


Prime Meadow Hay 72s to 80s 
Inferior ditto... ... 60 68 
Rowen .., ... «.. 60 65 
New Hay’ ww wv 


Very little doing. 


Clover 4. .w «. 70sto808 
Second cut .. «. 60 70 

STPHW. ©. cor wok AU 24 

J. CooPER. 


CumsrRLanp Masxer, Dec? 19, 


Prime Meadow Hay, 70s to76s 
Inferior ditto... ... 50 63 

New Hay Be 
Old Clover ..... 78 84 


Inferior. ov 
New Clover ... 
Straw P 


WHITECHAPEL, Det, 19) 


Fine Old Hay 68s to. 728 
Inferior ditto oy 55 60 
New Hay 
Old Clover 


78 80 


New Clover . «» 
Inferior ditto... ... 
Straw ... 


COAL MARKET.—¥Frway, Decy 20. 
Hollywell, 15s, 6d. ; Eden Main, 16s. ; Hartley, 14s, ; Wallss 


end Riddell, 15s. 3d. ; 


Wallsend Haswell, 17s. ; 


Wallsend 


Hetton, 17s, ; Wallsend Lambton, 16s. 9d. ; Wallsend Stewarts, 
17s.; Wallsend: Tees, 17s:—Ships at market, 493, 


POTATOES;—Soutawark, Dec. 16, . 
The Committee report that there have been but three or 


four cargoes’ arrived since our last week’s report, 


but the 


arrivals by rail have been so unprecedented that we haveno 


alteration to quote im prices, 


‘Lhe. following, ave this day’s 


uotations :—York Regents, per ton, 90s, to 1008.5 Scotch do.y 
dos. to 80s.; Wisbeach do:, 70s, to 90s, ; French whites, 70s. 


to.808; 


——— te 


SMITHFIELD, Monpax, Dec. 16, 
This being the annual great market, we have a large supply 


of very fine Oxen. 
bered on any former occ ision. 
and we cannot quote more tha 
kinds, The supply of Sheep 


average quality as good as usual. 


improved; and in some instances j : 
a ” Good Calves are not plentiful; prices are rather 


1 Holland and Germany there are 450 Beasts, 
na from Norfolk and Suffolk, 500 
from the West Country, 900; from Scotland, 600; 


we. state, 
better, 
2560 Sheep; and 117 Calves ; 
Beasts ; 
and 3500 from the northern and 


The number is larger than can’ be remem- 


A great many cannot be! sold, 


n four shillings for the choicest 


is not very large, nor is the 
Our general quotations are 
Sheep have madé moré' than 


midland counties. 


| 


: pores English samples, Beans’ are also 1s. per qr. lower. 
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Perst.of8lbs.—s d 5s d Perst.of 8ibs.—s d . da 
Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools, 3 6to3 8 
fords, &c, «8 10fad OU Ditto mbar, ... ....,. =< »» 
Best’ Short-borns 8 6—3 8| Ewes d2dquality 2103 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 S8—3 4/ DittoShorn ... ... — ... 
Best Downs and Lambs ence Maveh saan aen 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 2 we 3 O—4 4 


Fripay, Dec. 20. 


The number of Beasts is large, and the butchers having for 
the most part provided for Curistmas, the trade is very slow, 
and Monday’s quotations can scarcely be obtained. Although 
the supply of Sheep is great, a considerable proportion are 
foreign and middling quality, consequently the best descrip- 
tions sold as well as on Mouday. Calves are plentiful; trade 
is slow ; prices are with difficulty supported, From. Holland 
and Germany we have 405 Beasts, 2040 Sheep, 198 Calves, and 
10 Pigs ; and 85 Milch Cows from the home counties. 


Best Scots, Here. Best Long-wools. 3 6to3 8 
pedo... to4 0| DittoShorn ... .. — .. 
Best Short-horns:3 6—3 8| Ewes& 2d quality 3 0—3 4 
24 quality Beastg;2 10—3 4/ DittoShorn ... .. = .. 
Best Downs and Laonbsi.. oe tee dee eee 
bred# ...4 O0—4 2) Calves... ... 1.3 O—4 0 
DittoShorn: .. ... —<... | Pigs... ww 3 Ome 0 
Beasts, 1625 ; Sheepand Lamba, 5720; Calves, 335 ; Pigs, 392 


MARK LANE, 


Monpay, Dec. 16.—The supply of English Wheat to this 
morning’s market was moderate: fine dry samples were 
sold on the terms of this day se’nnight, but a large quantity 
being much out of condition, could only be disposed of in pro- 
ae to the same, and a part remained on hand at the close. 

oreign met but a retail inquiry, which was chiefly confined to 
the finest white or inferior qualities; prices are unaltered. 
Barley must be written 1s, per qr. cheaper, excepting a few 


be value of Peas is unaltered. Oats are in good demand, and 
6d, per quarter dearer, The Flour trade is dull ; foreign and 
country marks barely maintain our quotations. 


Perr IMPERIAL QUARTER. a A i 6B. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk ... White/44—47|Red ...... 38—45 
- — fine selected runs ..,ditto|/43—48|Red ...... —42 
- — _ Talavera ....... rr «+. |46—52 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & Yor — |Red ...... _- 
— Foreign... 36—50 


Barley, grind, & di 27—32|Malting |24—27 
— Foreign....Grinding,and distilling|19—24 Malting |20—25 
Qats, Essex and Suffolk .....,. eres — 

— Scotch and Lincolnshire ..,Potato|20—24|/Feed .../17—21 

| ee Sooners Potate}18—22/Feed .,.|17—19 

— Foreign.. ..Poland and Brew|18—23]Feed_ ..,/16—20 
WAS ois sega ns w+... (25—27] Foreign | — 

sores POr-tOu| — 

ua shes Tiek|26—28| Harrow |26—28 

a Winds|38—44 | Longpod |28—34 

Resiccsncucasesiscaverceues Small/24—3 | Egyptian|21—22 

Boilers |26—28) Suffolk, ,,}27—30 

«,Grey|27—29| Foreign |25—33 


+» 218 to 24s...Chev. 


QING cnecasscccsusnsnesccnns ... White] — /Yellow...| — 
Flour, beat marks, delivered... per sack |36—40 
— Suffolk. nic. ccseen ee ditto|/30—36|Norfolk |30—36 


— Foreign .....................per barrel/18—24| Per sack |29—34 


 Farpay, Dec. 20.—The arrivals of Wheat, English and 
foreign, during this week, have been good, but moderate of 
other articles. To-day’s market was thinly attended; the 
Wheat left over from Monday could not be: disposed of at 1s, 
per qr. decline ; but in the few transactions that occurred in 
foreign, that day’s prices were obtained.—Barley: is a heavy 
sale,— We _ observe no alteration in the value of Beans, Peas, 
or Oats.—Flour is a dull sale at late rates. Floating cargoes of 
Wheat are obtainable, at a decline of 1s, to 2s. per qr. 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English ... 3770 4590) 3560 1250 sacks 
Erigtt: aise: _—. _ 2390 
Foreign ...| 11410 1310 2240 — bris, 
IMPERIAL Waueat.|BagbeY.) Oats.) Rr ; Beans.; Pras. 
AVERAGES, |————- —_—— —_— 
Nov... 9:.5csi 40s 5d) 248 4d/17s 04/268 7u| 299 0d/29s1la 
16 5 39 11 24, 1,)17, 2/94. 2 28 9/29. 0 
39 11 27@ 117 3/29 6 28 9 29 4 
40 38 24 6°/17' 1 123° 6 28' 5°|29 2 
40 2 24 T\17 7 \24 3 zek 9129 0 
39 9 24 3/17 ¥ (25 11 27 11: /29! 5 
Aggreg. Aver.| 40 1/ 24 4/17 2/25 8] 298 7]29 4 
Duties on Fo. /———/——__-} —___ |__| 
reign Grain 10 bob opp o LT oO; 1 0 


Fluctuations in the last six weeks’ Corn Averages. 
Prices. | Nov. 9. Nov. 16,,Nov. 23., Nov. 30 Drc, 7.|.DEe. 14 


40s ral oe = cd are 

40 a eve ««  -e|——5 =A 

40 2 = a +”) | prep a reas 

39 11 oan ae ae veloil 

39 11 ae “= ike ee owas Witty a0 

39 9 oe = a SS 
SEEDS\—Dee, 16, 

Canary, per qr..........468 to. 508 Coriander, per cwt, ...14s— 21s 


Caraway, per ewt. ...29 — 33 Mustard, white,p.bush.4 — 6 
Hempseed, per qr. ...34 — 35 — browndo. ...... 7—10 
Linseed, foreign, do, 37 — 44 Rape, per last. ......... 24U.—261, 
Clover, red, p. cwt....— _ 

— -— foreign,do,— — 

— white, do. .....— _ 

— -—foreign,do.— — 


— — foreign,p.ton,6l.15s 
— Rape, foreign, do., 3/.17s 
Tares, per bush... 35 0d+-5s 64 


a 

LIvERPoon, Frmay, Dec. 13\—The arrivals: into this port 
of English and Irish grain are still scanty ; we have, however, 
@ moderate import of Wheat and. Flour from the United States, 
and a large suppiy of Flour from France. At our market to- 
day we have few country buyers, and our home millers are still 
on the) reserye; and but few pancels of Wheat. taken for 
Treland ; the transactions in any description of that grain haye 
been upon. a very limited scale, and late quotations barely sup- 
ported. Malting Barley Is. per qr. lower, grinding samples 
ateadyin value. Egyptian Beans are offered. at a- décline o 
6d. per qr., and a moderate amount of sales effectep ; other 
kinds, as well as Peas, moving slowly at late prices. Oats are 
fully as dear‘as: of late.——Torspay, Dec, 17._At our Corn 
market this morning Wheat ofall’ deseriptions declined 1d, to 
2d per 70 lbs, Prime malting Barley and Malt were steady and 
in moderate request: grinding Barley, as well as Beans and 
Peas, appearing to meet little notice. Oats, ofiwhich we had 
a few sma)i cargoes fresh in to.day from Ireland, were in slow 
demand, on the terms last noted; and Oats moved very 
sparingly at Friday’s abatement, Indian Corn,, for which we 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &e. 
J AMES PHILLIPS ann Co., 116, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, are supplying SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 
feet boxes, at the following Reduced Prices. A reduction on 


1000 feet, 
SMALL SQUARES. 
Sizes,—Inches, 


6 by 4, 64 by 44,6 by5,6by53  ... ww eae OLE 
7 by 4, 7 by 44, 84 by 4, 8 by 44, and not exceeding 8 by 6 0 15 
9 by 7, 94 by 74, 10 by 8 “ch sae re oo sue Oua) 
12 by 9, 12 by 10... as ais axe oF oe ann) Wee U. 
LARGER SIZES, not exceeding 40 inches long, 
16 oz. from 3d. to 34d. per square foot, according to size. 
loz, ,, 34d. 5d. fs yi % 
260z. ,, 34d. 74d. 


Per 100 feet.—£. s. d. 
13 


cace 


” ” ” 
Packed in Crates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 
40 in. by 30. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, packed in boxes 
of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 63 by 44 ... 12s. 0d. | 8 by 6 and 83 by 63... 15s. 0d. 
Tbyd ,, Te by 54 ... 13 6 9by7 ,, lObyS ... 16 6 
GLASS TILES. 


Rough Plate. Sheet. 
Zin. thick, each ... 0s 10d. | 16 oz., each . Os. 6d. 
ee 4 “ie See Pte Ha: 
& » ” QT 20 ss » 0, 16 
$ ” ” 2 0 [32 s a OG 
GLASS SLATES. 
ROUGH PLATE, | SHEET. 


; 4 inch/} inch # inch|4 inch}|,, ; F 
Size. thick.| thiols.’ thick. | thick. (AOR. 21 oz. | 26 oz. | 32 oz. 


| 
s. d.| 3. d.| 8 ad |s. d.|\s. d.| 3s. d.| 8. d.|s. d. 
24by12)} 1 6/2 0/2 8/5 O}}011/1 8/1 9]2 0 
20 by 14; 1 53) 111] 2 7 pet [O'10b) Mie aay a) Shy Loe 
22by12} 1 5/110/2 6/4 8 010)1 2/1 8/110 
20by10/1 13]1 6/2 0|3 8]/O 83/1 0]1 5)1 6 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
tin. /$in.)4 in. fin,| Lin.; 13 ; 14 
s. d.|s. d.|3. d.|s- di| 8 d.|8. dy \8. de 
Not above 15 inches long...... OIljL O}L 6/3 O]4 6/5 316 O 
Abovel5in, and not above 35/1 Ij 2j)1 8/3 6/5 3/6 O17 0 
Se a's ae oe 75|L 3iL 4|1L Old 016 017 O|8 oO 


HALLIMAN’S REGISTERED FRUIT PROTECTORS, from 
6d, to 1s, each. 

MILK PANS, from 2s. to 6s, each. 

PROPAGATING AND BEE GLASSES, from 2d. each, 

WASP TRAPS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

LACTOMETERS, for trying the quality of Milk, 7s, 6d. each. 

STANDS, for Pianofortes, ls. each. 

Glass Shades for Ornaments. Parian Marble. Wax and 
Alabaster Ornaments. Lamp Shades and Glasses. Patent and 
British Plate. Ornamental and Stained Glass; and every 
article in the Trade, 

N.B. All packages charged, but full price allowed if returned 
free of expense. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS. 
eo MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes of 

a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed in 100 feet 

boxes, 

6 by 4ins., 6 by 44 ins., 64 by 4 ins., 6 by 5} ins., 64 by 5 ins., 
12s. each. 

64 by 5§ ins., 6 by 6 ins., 64 by 6 ins,, and under 8 by 6 ins., 
13s, each, 

9 by 7 ins., 9$ by 74 ins,, and 10 by 8 ins,, 15s, each. 

Large sizes, 16 oz., 2d. and 2}d. per foot. 

Large sheets, in 200 and’ 300feet cases, 2}d. to 23d. per foot. 

16s. per box; or 23d. per foot if less than one box be taken: 


lL imehee by S inehes 13 inches by 9 inches 
12 ” by 8 ” 12 ” by 10 ” 
12 x by 9 14; 55. by lO 5, 


» 
Boxes charged Is, each extra. 
T. M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he 
eam pledge himself to execute orders to any extent; 
Glass. cut to any other size required, in either 16 oz., 21 oz., 


26 oz., or 32 oz. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and uniform, the best manu- 
factured. A small sample will be sent, upon application, to 
rove it. 
, Purchasers must be cautious, as some of the articles sold 
under this name are of the most inferior description, being full 
of fire-flaws, and the metal not properly united, We only re- 
commend the best article, being sure that no other in the end 
canpleace.. Some unprincipled vendors keep good samples to 
show, sending afterwards the inferior, described as above. 
CUT TO ORDER IN PANEs. 
}in. thick. | } in, thick, 
Not above 15 inches long ix ws) Os. 6d. 0s. 11d. 


Above 15 inches and not above 35 .,, 0 8 p ef 
pen de " 50...) OF 93 I. 78 
+ 50 ir Po TS» . 2. 1 0 lL 3 
on 78 et * 100 1 8 1 4 

100 inches and above: ... I 6 


SHEET GLASS TILES, 

16 oz. sheet... ... ... 03.5d,| 26 oz. sheet... ... ... Ose9d. 
FE ze PS 6 oe Re Oa Ozer Sy" BEF LP ORRS 

SUPERIOR ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
MIMEN. (Leet edn, UH LMOG | EN Os aw sk Is. 7d. 
Ag ACUe can sachs deig..|'es on Sue PO Sec lenas. cary De O 


GLASS: SHADES. FOR, ORNAMENTS:—Our price is 25 per 
cent, less than any house in the Trade, and the colour far 
superioy,; which must be preferablefor ornaments; 
LACTOMETERS for trying the quality of Milk : four tubes 
in frame, 63, each, Wasp Traps, 3s, per dozen. Stands for 
Pianofortes, 9d. each. 

MILE PANS 2s, to 6s, each; Handframes, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld, perinch; Peach Glasses, 10d. each’; Pastry Slabs ; 
Glass Plates, in wooden frames, for: butter and pastry, deci ; 
Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, Shades for Ornaments, Fish 
Globes, Plute and Window Glaes of every description, and 
Lamp Shadés, Self-registering Thermometers for Greenhouses, 
Horticultural Glass, dsc. 

N\B, The modérate: charge of Is. for each packing case will 
be made} which'we think will be an: inducement for parties to 
retainthem; butifseut back. freeof expense the whole will 
be allowed, 

THOMAS: MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPS@ATELSTREBT’ WITH- 
OUT, LONDON, 


FURZE MACHINE. 
(era AND HALLEW have now brought to per- 
fection FIRCHILD’S PATENT FURZE CULTER AND 
BRUISER, for the preparing of Funze for Feeding Horses and 
Captle. The Machine may be worked by horse-power, andi will 
cut and bruise at the rate of 20 bushels per hour with one 
horse, a man, and boy ; with two horses, 40 bushels per hour; 
if a steam-engine, in proportion to the power applied. The 
Machine is now on view at Corram and HALuen’s,. No. 2, 


had! very few Irish in uiries this morni was in limited 
quest, but not cheaper Rn eee 
5 


Winsley-street, Oxford-street, where every other deseription of 


\ A aka a ao AnD Co., 61, Gracechurch.street, 
} London, aud 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
| and Manufacturers of the Improved CONICAL aud DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfuily solicit the attention of 
scientific HorticuJtarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as bottum-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues, 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced, These Boilers, which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as wel! as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom. 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work, &c. 
pe NOBLEMEN and GEN!LEMEN who require 

a plentiful and CONSTANT SUPPLY of PURE WATER 
to their Country Mansions, 

Messrs, EASTON and AMOS beg to offer their improved 
PATENT HYDRAULIC RAM, which is perfectly self-acting, 
and without manual labour, is capable of lifting water to 30 
times the height of the waterfall by which it is worked, 

THIS MACHINE CAN BE APPLIED WHEREVER A 
FALL OF WATER OF A FEW FEET CAN BE OBTAINED; 
and its cheapness and durability, with the fact that upwards of 
500 of them erected in England and other a by Messrs, 
EASTON and AMOS have now been at work many years, 
afford ample proof of its great value and efficiency, 

Estimates of the expense of the Machine, Pipes for the con= 
veyance of Water, Tanks, and Reservoirs, may be had on 
application to Messrs, EASTON and AMOS, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS to the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at their office in Orange-street, Trafalgar-square, or at the 
Works in the Grove,*Southwark, London. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT, 


Houses, Farm Buildings, Shedding, Workshops, andfor Garden 
purposes, to protect Plants from Frost. 

At the Great National Agricultural Shows, it is this Felt 
which has been exhibited and obtained two SitveR MepaL 
Prizes. and is the Felt soreLy patronised and adopted by 

Her Magsestry’s Woops AnD Fosests, 

HonovurRABLE Boarp oF ORDNANCE, 

HonovuraBie East Inpia Company, 

HoNovURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 

Her Magesty’s Estate, IsLeE oF Wicut, 

Royat Botanic Ganprens, RecEent’s Park, 
And on the Estates of the Dukes of Sntherland, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Newcastle, Northumberland, Buccleuch (at Richmond), 
the late Earl Spencer, and most of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and at the RoyaL AcricoLTuRaL SocieTy’s Houser, Hanover- 
square. 

It is half the price of any other description of Roofing, and 
effects a great saving of Timber in the construction of Roofs. 
Made to any length by 32 inches wide. 

Parce ONE PENNY PER SQvarE Foor. 

*,* Samples, with Directions for its Use, and Testimonials 
of seven vears experience, with references to Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemec, Arehitects, and Buniders, sent free to any part of the 
town or country, and orders by post executed, 

a= The Public is cautioned that the only Works in London 
or Great Britain where the above Roofing 1s made, are 

F. M‘NEILL anv C0O.’S 
Patent Felt Manufactory, Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, 
London, where roofs covered with the Felt may be seen. 

The new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall, were roofed with F. M‘Nrrx and Co.’s Felt about 
two years since, under the Surveyorship of Chas, Barry, £sq., 
R.A. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
so satisfied with the result that they have ordered the Com. 
mittee Rooms at the Houses of Parliament to be roofed with 
their Felt. Quantity altogether used, 24,000 feet. 

Norre.—Consumers sending direct to the Factory can be sup- 
plied im lengths best suited to their Roofs, so' that they pay for 
n0 more than they require. 

Every information afforded on the construction of Roofs, or 
any proposed particular application of the Pelt. 


WIRE NETTING, ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 
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ALVANISED WIRE NETTING, TWO-PENCE 
PER SQUARE FOOT.—This article requires no paint 
ing, the atmosphere’not having the: slightest ac‘ion onit. It 
was exhibited at the late Metropolitan Caitle Show, and was 
highly eulogised both for its utility and pretty appearance, and 
acknowledged toi be the cheapest and best article ever produced. 
Tt forms a light and durable fence against the depredations of 
bares, rabbits, and cats, and is peculiarly adapted for Aviaries, 
Pheasantries, and to secure poultry ; and by the galvanised 
requiring no paint, it answers admirably for training all kinds 
of creeping plants, Large: quantities:always kept in stock, of 
18, 24, 36; and 48)inehes wide ; it can, however, te made to any 
dimensions desired. Patterns forwarded free of expense. 

12 inches. wide 3d. per) yard, | 30:inches wide 74d. per yord, 
18) 4, ” ad. ” 36 ” 9d. ’ 

1d a ” 6d. ” 48 ”, ” 1s. ” 

Galvanised do:, 1d, per foot extra. 

Extra strong Imperial Wire:Sheep: Netting, 3 feet, 1s, 6d. per 
running yard; if galvanised, 2s. Also every description of 
Wire Nunsery and Fireguards, Wire House-lanterne and 
Shades, Fly-proof Dish Covers, Meat Safes, dre. 3, Window 
Blinds, 1s. 10d. per squave:foot, with bolts complete, in maho- 
gany frames ; Gothic Garden Bordering, 6d. per running 
Flower Trainers, from 3d. each; Garden Arches, 20s. 
Flower Stands, from 3s, 9d. each ; Galvanised Tying Wire for 
plauts and trees, Dahlia Rods, and every description ot Wire- 
work; Weaving, for the use of papersmakers, millers, de —At 
the Manufactory ot Thomas Henry Fox, 44, Skinner-soreet, 


Agricultural Machinery may be-seen, 


| Snow-hill, London, 


! 
tI 
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SIMA SB ON A BI HI, 


———. 


a Is JUST PUBLISHED, 
SS NY Price Fivepence, of all Booksellers, or 


Siapence, Stamped, free by post, of all News Agents. 


It contains a Descriptive Catalogue of the best CuLINARY VuGErrapurs in 
cultivation, with the time of sowing, height, and other useful particulars; also 
a Description of all the best sorts of AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, as well as a 
most comprehensive list of the choicest and best FLowreR Sexps, giving the 
height, colour, hardiness, and duration of each kind. 

It contains also a COMPLETE CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS in the 
Kitchen Garden for every month throughout the year, as well as a GARDEN 
ALMANAC, with a short description of Mr. Paxton's “ CurystAL PALACE,” the 

. Victoria Regia or Gigantic Water Lily, the Botanic Gardens, Plymouth, with 
other information relating to Gardens and Gardening Operations é 


COPIES CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED FROM 


WILLIAM E., 


RENDLE anp CO, 


‘Seed Merchants, Plymouth, 
In exchange for Six Postage Stamps. 


A; Copy of owr PRICE CURRENT ann GARDEN 

DIRECTORY was forwarded to His Royat 
Hieuness Prince Atpert, and by retwin of post we 
received uw complimentary letter, conveying His Royal 
Highness’s “best thanks.” Dated Windsor Castle, Novem- 
ber 20, 1850. 


The following letter has just been received from Mr. James 
Barnes, the celebrated and well-known Gardener at Lady 
Rolle’s, Bicton Gardens, Sidmouth, Devon :— 


“Bicton Gardene, Sidmouth, Nov. 30, 1850. 
**Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
‘PRICE CURRENT AND GARDEN DIRECTORY,’ for which 
I beg to return you my best thanks. I have read it with much 
interest, and am of opinion that it will be found not only 
interesting, but very useful to a large majority of the gardening 
world.—I am, Gentlemen, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“To Messrs, W. E. Rendle & Co. «James BARNES.” 
The following letter has also been received from Mr. Robert 
Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart., Oulton Park :— 
~ “Oulton Park, Tarporley, Nov. 21, 1850. 
i Gentlemen,—I am much obliged by the receipt of your very 
interesting and useful annual—‘PRICE CURRENT AND 


GARDEN DIRECTORY,’ This is just how things should be. 
I have long anticipated the period when such things must take 
place, for we may rest assured that it is at once the duty and 
interest of the tradesmen to do all in his power to please his 
customer, and in no profession is this more requisite than in 
that of the Nursery and Seedsman. I have looked carefully 
over it, and think it does you great credit, both in the general 
arrangements and the very creditable degree of accuracy to be 
found in the details, 
“T remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
“ RoBERT ERRINGTON,” 


The PRICE CURRENT has also been reviewed in the fol- 
lowing newspapers and magazines, in the whole of which it 
has been spoken very favourably of :— 

THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE | Plymouth, Devonport, 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. Stonehouse Herald, 
The Gardeners’ and Farmers’ | Woolmer's Exeter Gazette, 

Journal. The Bristol Mereury. 

Glenny’s Journal, Devonport Telegraph. 
The Gardeners’ Magazine of | Plymouth Chronicle. 

Botany. Teignmouth Gazette, 

The Cottage Gardener, Besley’s Devonshire Chronicle, 
The Midland Florist. Portsmouth Times and Naval 
West of England Conservative. Gazette. 

The West Briton, The Plymouth Times, 


and 


Mi R. J. C. NESBIT, F.C.S., F.G.S., Consulting and 
Analytical Chemist, Laboratories, 38, Kenningron-lane, 
London.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis, 
and the most approved methods of making ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerale, é&c., per- 
formed as usual, on moderate terms. 


ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 
factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek : 
Clover Manure, per ton Bs £11 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. oy om ed 7 0 0 
Superphosphate of Lime ee 70 0 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites ae poo Oe (!) 
Office, 69, King William-street, City, London. 

N.B. Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 
Ammonia, 9l. 15s. per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock. Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


fe LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: ; 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED URATE, SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality. 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, EDWARD Purser, Secretary. 
HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS THAN ONE 
SHILLING PER DAY. 

**Do you bruise the Oats you give your horses?”  ‘ No.” 

“Then you lose one bushel out of every three, and your cattle 
do not half so well.” 


MARY WEDLAKE anv CO’S OAT-BRUISING 
‘= MILLS. Superior Chaff Engines, simple in construction 

doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily, and more. Almost all 

brewers and coachmasters in London use these implements. 
118, Fenchurch-street, London. A pamphlet on the above, by 


sending 12 postage stamps. Chaff-cutters, Linseed, Bean, and 
Malt Mills. ; : 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Me: HUGH RAYNBIRD has a Vacancy for a 
- Pupil, who would have the opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of Farming, the Management of Woods, Planting, 
Building, and the general business, as carried on upon a large 
Estate in the South of England.—For particulars, direct to 
Mr, Hue RAyYNsrIRD, Laverstoke, Andover-road, Hampshire. 
ASO BE SOLD, A GREAT BARGAIN, TWO 
PATENT SPAN-ROOF GOTHIC HOTHOUSES, with 
Ornamental Ridge, Pinnacles, and Stained Glass, and ends and 
sides between each Gothic head. Each House containing 
1167 superficial feet, 28 ft. 6 in. long, 16 ft. 6 in, wide, and up- 
right sashes ; each side 6 ft, 3 in. high. Two ends and two 
Gothic doors in each house. The roofs 9 ft. each way. Sashes 
to run down each side of the span, and the price, in the regular 
way, 1021, each, but now can be had for the low price of 70J. 
Each House complete in every respect, and only wants a wall 
as ao Ree oo ide the Roof without either wood 
utty. e other, the Glass put in with putty.—E. DENCH, 
PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


K ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
fr CHRIST MAS TICKETS.—Return Tickets issued on the 
23d, 24th, aud 25th inst., will be available for the Return 
‘Journey any day up to and including Sunday the 29th, The 
fains will run on Christmas day as on Sundays. By Order, 
C, P, Roney, Secretary,—Bishopsgate Station, Dec, 6th, 1850. 


SHROPSHIRE.—COLUMN NURSERY, SHREWSBURY, 
(FORMERLY BIGG’S.) 

Highly important and extensive Sale of valuable Nursery Stock, 
comprising the most choice and healthy spocimens, in great 
variety, of Dwarf, Standard, and Trained Fruit Trees, 
Deciduous, Evergreen, and Flowering Shrubs, Plants, Forest 
Trees, dvc., being the produce of the above old established 
Nursery, which has long possessed a high reputation. 


My BSSRS. SMITH anp PREECE have the honour 


of announcing to the Nobility and Gentry of Shropshire 
and the adjacent Counties, and to Nurserymen generally, that 
the Proprietor has directed them to Sell by Auction, without 
reserve, the whole of the above valuable Stock, on MONDAY, 
the 30th day of December, 1850, and four following days. 
Particulars may be had in Catalogues, which will be for- 
warded, on receipt of six postage stamps, by the Auctioneers, 
Shrewsbury. 


Mr. Wu. YOUATT’S WORKS on THE HORSE anv DOG, 
A New Edition, in 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
price 10s. cloth, 
she HORSE. By Wittiam Yovarr. With a 
Treatise on Draught. 

Also, a New Edition, in 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, cloth, 

THE DOG. By Witttam YouatTt. 

The above works, which were prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
are now published by Messrs. LonamAn and Co., by assignment 
from Mr, Charles Knight. 

*.* It is to be observed, that the edition of Mr. Youatt’s 
book on the Horse which Messrs. LoneMaN and Co, have pur- 
chased from Mr, Knight, is that which was thoroughly revised 
by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new 
work, The engravings also were greatly improved, Both 
works are the most complete treatises in the language on the 
History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals 
of which they treat.” 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


HOUSEKEEPING, FURNISHING, COOKERY, &c. &e. 
In One large Vol., 8vo, with 1000 Woodcuts, price 50s. 
EBSTER anp PARKES’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
oF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

“The contents comprise everything which enters into the 
comfort, convenience, necessity, utility, and enjoyment of a 
family.”—John Bull. 

“This large volume contains scarcely a line which may not 
be made useful in extending the experience of young and old 
housekeepers.”— Britannia. 

“ There is no sort of information necessary in housekeeping, 
which is not found in this Encyclopedia.”—Literary Gazette, 

London: LoneMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 


6 ere EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 28th, and 
Brtxs not later than Tuesday, the 31st instant, 
London: LonemAN, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 
PRESENT BUOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
New Edition, square crown 8yo, 21s. cloth ; or 36s, bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 
HOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by Botton 
Corney. With about Eighty Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Olub. 
London: LonomMaN, BRown, GREEN, aud LoNGMANS. 
Of whom mny be had, uniform witb the above in size and price, 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, Edited by Botton Cognex, and 
illuatrated by Members of the Etching Club, 


AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


7 ~ 


THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS IN THE ‘ 
OF QUEEN BESS, E DAYS 


By Mrs. Saenwoop and her Daughter, Mrs. STREETEN, 


Authors of ‘‘ The Golden oie" “The Fairchild Famil io 
c, &e. 


12mo, cloth, 6s, 


Il, 


LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By the late Dr. Sutntey, Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘*Welike the general tone of them much, They are cheer- 
ful, unaffected, kindly, without overweening conceit or 
laborious condescension. They refer, too, to real incidents 
and events,.”— Atheneum. 

“Tt consists of letters chiefly addressed to his son and 
daughter ; and exhibits the writer in a very amiable, affec- 
tionate, pious, and sensible light.”— Spectator, 


Ii, 


LEILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 


By ANN Fraser TYTLER, 
Fourth Edition, Feap, cloth, 5s, 


By the same, 
LEILA IN ENGLAND. 


A Continuation of ‘‘ Leila ; or the Island,” 
Third Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s, 


MARY AND FLORENCE; on, GRAVE anp GAY. 
Ninth Edition. Fceap. cloth, 5s. ; 

MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. 
Fourth Edition, Feap., cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are 
especially valuable for their religious spirit, She has 
taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last 
generation and the Puritanism. of the present, while the 
perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life show powers which might be more ambi- 
tiously displayed, but cannot be better bestowed,.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 


IV. 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND; 
on, LIVEs oF CELEBRATED ADMIRALS. 
By MarGcareT FRAseR TYTLEEB. 
Feap. cloth, 5s, 
By the same, 


TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE; 


Containing Memoirs of Bruce, Wallace, the Black Prince, 
Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince Charles Stuart, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, Third edition, fcap. cloth, 5s. 


v. 
THE GOLDEN GARLAND OF INESTIMABLE 
DELIGHTS. 
By Mrs, SHERWoop and her Daughter, Mrs, STREETEN. 
12mo, cloth,.6s. , 
“Tt possesses greater reality, add even interest, than some 
more ambitious-looking tales; everything in the Golden 
Garland bears the stamp of truth,”— Spectator. 
‘¢ Tt serves as a vehicle to inculcate the soundest moral pre- 
cepts.” &c.—Herald. 
By the same, 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER. 


Three vols. 12mo, cloth, each 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN MARTEN. 
A Sequel to “ The Life of Henry Milner.” 
12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY ; 


on, THE CuILD’s MANUAL. : 
Three volumes, 12mo, cloth, each, 5s. 


JULIETTA DI LAVENZA, ~ 


18mo, cloth, 2s. 


THE HEDGE OF THORNS. 
Fifth Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 


VICTORIA. 


12mo, boards, 4s, 


THE ORPHANS OF NORMANDY. 
Third Edition, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d, 


THE LITTLE MOMIERE, 


12mo, cloth, 3s. 


INFLUENCE. A Morat Tate For Youne PEopLe. 
By CHARLOTTE ANLEY. 


Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s. 


By the same, 
MIRIAM; OR, THE POWER OF TRUTH, 
A Jewish Tale. 


Highth Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s. 


VI. 


NIGHT OF TOIL; i 
Or, A Familiar Account of the Labours of the First Mis~ 
sionaries in the South Sea Islands. * 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day, &e. 
Third Edition, Feap. cloth, 5s. 


Vil. 


CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, Howz1ne Mrs. Pe 
A Tale Founded on Facts. 4 
Intended asa Christmas-box for those who wish to begin 
the New Year without her. { 
Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 


LONDON: THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY ; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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‘ITCHELL’S ROYAL ALBERT RHUBARB 


has proved itself to be the earliest, finest flavoured, and 
most productive kind, as well as the best for early forcing, ever 
yet grown, Strong roots, 12s. per dozen. Also Myatt’s Lin- 
nzeus, 12s. per dozen; and Victoria, 9s, per dozen; with usual 
allowance to the trade. Post-office orders are requested to 
be made payable to WitLiaAm MiTcHELL, Enfield Highway, 
Post-office, Enfield, Middlesex. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—FOREST, FRUIT, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
ROSES, SCARLET RHODODENDRONS, &c, &c. 

W H, ROGERS, Nurseryman, 130, Hicu-streer, 

® SoursamrTon, having purchased largely at the late 
sale of Pace’s celebrated Nursery Stock, can offer every sort of 
the above, most beautifully grown and well rooted at HALF the 
usual prices, 
A early application is respectfully solicited. 


M E®ses. STANDISH ann NOBLE’S new de- 
&criptive CATALOGUE OF SELECT HARDY ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS is just published, and may be had for four 
postage stamps, Besides a Treatise on the cultivation of 
AvMerican Plants, it contains a Plate and Description of the 
Funebral Cypress, Notices of Cephalotaxis Fortunii, Crypto- 
Meria japonica, Quercus sclerophylla and inversa, Viburnum 
plicatum and macrocephalum, with many recent introductions 
from the north of China, quite new to English gardens. 

Messrs. S. and N. take this opportunity of stating that they 
give Designs for Laying out New Grounds and Plans for Im- 
provements ; also Estimates for all kinds of Planting, whether 
ornamental or economic,—Bagshot Nurseries, Dec, 28. 


NEW EARLY PEAS, &e. 

ASS anp BROWN have a very fine Stock of the 
undermentioned early Seeds, which they are enabled to 
offer at the following low prices :— Per quart.—s. d, 
PEAS, Taylor’s new Prolific, very early, hardy, and pro- 


Wood’s new early Scarlet ... ae ooh = rae 
Their Wholesale List of Prices of the above and all othe 
description of Seeds will be forwarded on application, 
Seed and Horticultural Establishment, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


RAVESEND.—50,000 TREES AND SHRUBS 

ON SALE.—Arbor-vitz, Berberis aquifolium, Cytisus, 

Cypress, Holly, Jasmioums, Lilace, Laurels, China Roses, &c., 

ri a from 15s. to 40s. per hundred. Standard Roses, 
41. to ol. 

Aucuba japonica, Arbutus, Cotoneaster, 2 to 3 ft., 12s. per 
dozen ; Irish Yews, 3 to 4 feet, 25s, ; Standard Roses, in sorts, 
18s. to 30s. 

Large ornamental Trees, for immediate effect, Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants, in great variety, at low prices. 

Apply at the Cemetery, Gravesend, Kent, 


ITCHELL’S MATCHLESS WINTER PARS- 
LEY, Extra Superior for Garnishing.—J. M, having a 
quantity of new Seed to dispose of, can highly recommend it to 
Market and Gentlemen's Gardeners as the hardiest and best 
winter sort ever produced, Retail price, 2s. 6d. per lb. Also, 
his superior dark-green Savoy, 1s. 6d. per lb. A liberal allow- 
ance made to Seedsmen.—Poet-Office Orders made payable to 
Joun Mircnett, Ponder’s End, Enfield, Middlesex. 
December 28, 


Ke NGat anD PERRY, Exotic Nursery, King’s. 


* road, Chelsea, London, deeply grateful for the distin- 
guished patronage so long conferred upon them, beg to inti- 
mate that their NEW CULINARY AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
all of the first quality, are now ready, and they most respect- 
fully solicit a continuance of that support which has been ex- 
tended to their house for the last 50 years. 

For the above—as well as for their AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS, to which they pay great attention, Stove, Greenhouse, 
and Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, imported annually by 
themselves from Holland, Conifers and other Hardy Orna- 
mental Trees and Shruks in great variety, and including many 
valuable novelties, Grape Vines of all the best sorts, from eyes, 
Fruit Trees of choice sorts, both trained and untrained, and 
which are this season of very fine growth—there are lists 
specially appropriated, and which they respectfully solicit per- 
mission to forward, 

Sxotic Nursery, Kiog’s-road, Chelsea, London, 


ductive, sent out by Barnes... nda tie 1 6 

Essex Champion, hardy and very productive ... sah Oe 
Danecroft Rival, very early mae = ace coh ae 
Bishop’s new Long-pod, great bearer... At, jreicly Bo 
Early Warwick, Early Frame __... =H Bre G 
Early Emperor, very early and hardy ... . 010 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England ; ose Be toe 
BEANS, Long-pod and Windsor és a BA agony S 
RADISH, early Shorttop Salmon ..,. ach aa eens 
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__ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


[Price 6d. 


WATERER’S DESURIPTIVE CATALUGUE OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, do, 
OSEA WATERER begs to announce his new 
descriptive CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, ROSES, W&e., is just published, aud may be had 
by enclosing two stamps for postage to Hos—EA WATEREB, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 
a> Everybody who has any idea of planting the ensuing 
autamn should possess themselves of this Catalogue. 


STANWICE NECTARINE—SALE or, 1n AID 
or THE FUNDS or tae GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Circumstances have rendered it necessary to modify the in- 
tentions expressed at p. 676 of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, respect- 
ing the Stanwick NecTaring&. Upon examining the young 
plants in Mr. Rivers’s hands, it turns out that the number fit 
for sale is much smaller than was anticipated, and that there 
is a Qonsiderable difference in their quality. Applicants are 
moreover anxious to obtain their plants without loss of time, 
aod without waiting for the cance of an auction which cannot 
take place, to the advantage of the charity, sooner than next 
spring. It has therefore been resolved to set aside the finest 
plants for eale at from 4 to 5 guineas each, and to dispose of 
others at 3guineas each, Such as are unsold in the spring, if 
there should be any left, will be brought to the hammer as at 
first proposed. 

Of the selected specimens, some are beautiful plants in pots, 
budded on the Peach stock, and covered with blossom-buds, so 
that they will fruit next year if repotted; for these 5 guineas 
will be charged. The remainder are very fine maiden plants io 
the open quarter, budded on Plum stocks, and without blossom- 
buds ; for these 4 guineas are required. Gentlemen desirous of 
aiding the excellent charity to whose funds the produce of the 
sale of these plants will be applied, by order of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, are requested to apply to Mr, WILLIAM 
BRAILSFORD, 21, Regent-street, London, giving their exact ad- 
dresses, aud stating by what conveyance the plants are to be 
trausmitted from the station at Hurlow, on the Cambridge line 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, where they will be delivered 
without further charge. Itis requested that Post-office orders 
may be made payable to Mr, WILLIAM BRAILSFORD, who, upon 
their receipt, will return an order upon Mr. Rivers for the trans- 
mission of the plants, 

Applications will be complied within the ¢xact order in which 
they are received, aud due notice will be givea when the five 
guicea and four guinea plants are exhausted. 

May we be permitted to express a hope that although no 
pecuaiary profit can be derived by nurserymen from a sale 


whose proceeds go to a charitable use ; yet that they will, never- 
theless, endeavour to make known, within the circle of their 
customers, the terms on which the Stanwick Nectarine may 
now be procured. 


G. WAITEH’S CATALOGUE or VEGETABLE 
e SEEDS is now Ready, with Prices to suit the times, and 
can be had on application, 
181, High Holborn, London. 


G. WAITE’S CATALOGUE or FLOWERSEEDS 
. is also Ready, and can be had on application. 
181, High Hoiborn, London. 


ION-HOUSE DWARF FRENCH BEAN, new, 

early, buff speckled. This is the earliest Bean known, 
and can be had in any quantity, price 2ls. per bushel.—At 
J. G,. Warre’s Seed Establishment, 18!, High Holborn, London, 
where every other kind of Seed in cultivation can be had, on 
better terms than at any other House ia the Trade, 


HUBARB ROOTS TRUE TO NAME.—Myaitt’s 
Victoria, 6s. per doz ; Myatt’s Linneus, 9s. per doz, ; 
Mitchell’s Albert, 9s. per doz.—At J. G. Wartg’s Seed Esta- 
blishment, 181, High Holborn, London. 
TRAWBERRY PLAN'TS.— Kitley’s Goliah, 10s. 
per 100; Myatt’s Eleanor, 4s. per 100.—At J. G. Warre’s 
Seed Establishment, 181, High Holborn, London. 
NES GIANT ASPAKAGUS PLANTS, 5s. per 100. 
LARGE GIANT SEAKALE PLANTS, 8s. per 100. 
At J. G. Waite’s Seed Establishment, 181, High Holborn, 
London, 


NEW GARDEN SEtDS, 
TILLIAM E. RENDLE anp CO., Szep MErcuanrs, 
Plymouth, are now prepared to execute orders for NEW 
PEAS, including the following excellent sorts. 

NEW PEAS—GROWTH OF 1850. 
Fairbeard’sChamp.ofEngland, | Warner’s Early Emperor, 
Rendle’s First Early, Prince Albert. 

Burbridge’s Eclipse. Essex Champion. 
Early Kent. Early Warwick. 
Fairbeard’s Surpvise. Auvergne, 

Bishop’s New long-podded, Isherwood’s Railway. 

Our “ Price Current AND Garpen Directory” is 
now ready, and contains a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
the best kinds of KitcHeEN GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, 
and Fiower Seeps, with a complete CALENDAR OF 
Opverations for every month in the year, and a GARDEN 
ALMANAC. 

The present edition will be found to be very superior to the 
Catalogue sent out by us last year, and will be of much service 
to all who have gardens, 

Price Fivepence, to be had of all Booksellers, or Sixpence 
stamped, to go free by post. To be obtained of every news- 
agent who supplies the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; through Messrs. 
Bradbury and Eyaus, Publishers, Whitefriars, London; or 
from WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., 

Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 

Send six penny stamps, and a copy will be sent by return 
of post. This amount will be returned if desired to all pur- 
chasers. 

*% This Catalogue is stamped as a Newspaper, and 

* aed pal ; Pp 
contains 24 folio pages, being the same size as the * Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette,” icluding 
the Newspaper portion. 


” 


ARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSrLrTULrlon, 
—Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Subscribers to this Institution will take place 
at the LONDON COFFE HOUSE, Ludgate Hill, on WED- 
NESDAY, the 15th Janaary next, for the purpose of electing 
Officers for the ensuing year, and receiving the Accounts of the 
Charity for the past year. Also, for receiving a Report from 
the Committee on the Rules referred back to them at the last 
General Meeting.—The Chair to be taken at 12 o’c ock precisely, 
By Order. Epwarp Rocres Cures, Secretary. 
97, Farringdon-street, Dec, 27, 1850. 


Old Ash-leaf Kidney. 

* New Red Ash-leaf, 
Grigor’s Early Round, 
Miller’s Flour Ball. 
Early Cockney. 
Walnut-leaf Kidney. 


UTTON’S PRICED CATALOGUE or HOME- 
GROWN GARDEN SEEDS, containing the description 
and price of every article required for the Kitchen Garden, 
Flower-Garden, and Farm,may be had on application, addressed 
Joun Sutton and Sons, Seed Growers, Reading, Berks, en- 
closing two postage stamps. 
N.B.—Goods delivered Carriage Free. 
ESSRS. J. anp J. FRASER’S PRICED CATA- 
LOGUE OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS is 
ready, and will be forwarded, gratis, to all applications, They 
also beg to observe that most of the fine specimens shown at 
the Chiswick and Royal Botanic Exhibitions are grown from 
plants supplied from their collection, The greatattention paid 
to the plants while in a young state (without which they never 
make good specimens) renders this Nursery a most desirable 
market for purchasers.—Lea-bridge-road, Essex, Dec. 28, 
CARTER’S CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 

J CARTER, Segepsman and F torist, 238, High 
¢ Holborn, ‘London, announces the appearance of his 

new CATALOGUE FOR 1851, which will be forwarded, gratis 

and prepaid, on application. by post or otherwise. He 
begs leave to state that the Floricultural section comprises, as 
usual, the Scientific and Engiish Name of each plant, the Lin- 
nean Class aud Order, and Natural Order to which it belongs ; 
its hardiness, duration, time of flowering, and colour of the 
flowers, and other necessary information, The collection of 

Flower Seeds will comprise several splendid novelties. 

GREAT WESTERN, SOUTH-WESTERN, AND SOUTA- 
EASTERN SEED ESTABLISHMENT, FOR SUPPLYING 
GENUINE HOME-GROWN SEEDS CARRIAGE FREE. 
OHN SUTTON anv SONS, Seep Growers, Reading, 

Berks, having many Customers in the Southern, Midland, 
and Western Counties of England, and in South Wales, have 
made arrangements with the several Railway Companies, 
which will enable them to deliver all goods (excepting parcels 
under 10s, value), FREE oF CaRRIAGE, to any Station on the 

Great Western, South-Western, South-Eastern, or Berks and 

Hants Railways (which Lines converge at Reading), or to any 

Railway or Packet Office in London or Bristo). 

The rapidly increasing connexion and distinguished patronage 
enjoyed by J. S. and Sons, is entirely owing to the superior 
quality of their HOME-GROWN SEEDS, and the low prices 
charged for the newest and best kinds in cultivation, 

SUTTON’S NEW PRICED CATALOGUE or HOME- 
GROWN SEEDS. being a careful selection of only the very best 
kinds of KITCHEN GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, and 
FLOWER SEEDS, with prices affixed to each article, will, it is 
presumed, be found the most useful and convenient of any yet 
presented to the public. 

All purchasers of Seeds would do well io peruse this 
Catalogue, as the low prices therein quoted will enable 
them to effect w great saving in their expenditure. It will be 
sent gratis on the receipt of two penny stamps for postage. 

The undermentioned excellent sorts of Potatoes are quite free 
from disease, and are confidently recommended as the best 
sorts in cultivation, and perfectly true to their kinds, 

BEST EARLY POTATOES all 2s. 6d. per peck, or 93, per 
bushel, carriage free, as see above. 

Jacksou’s Early Kidney, 

Soden’s Early Oxford, 

Lawson’s Early Frame, 

As Early Globe, 

Fortyfold (excellent). 

Early Manley. 

Early Tenweeks. 

Bishop’s new Long-podded Dwarf, Champion of England, 
Burbage’s Eclipse, Sutton’s Early Champion, Warner’s Em- 
peror, Suttou’s Early Goliah and other Peas; Selected Short- 
Horn Carrots ; Beck’s superb Short-tup Radish, and all other 
Seeds of superior quality at very low prices. 

N.B,—F or Catalogues and further particulars, address 
JOHN SUTTON anp SONS, Seep-Growers, READING, BEBKS, 
Enclosing Two Penny Stamps for Postage. 

OUBLE LILY or tur VALLEY.—In answer to 
numerous inquiries for the above, and the great satia- 
faction given by the plants sent out by J. Rem last 
season, he begs to state he has this year a few strong 

Flowering Roots to dispose of. The graceful habit, delicate 

appearance. and delicious perfume which the flower pos- 

sesses, reidec ijt equally suitable for the Lady’s Posey or 
the Drawing-room Bouquet, By enclosing 24 penny postage 
stamps, 12 strong Roots will be sent free to any part of the 

United Kingdom.—J. Rerp, Nurseryman and Seedsman, Rich- 

mond-street, Weston-Super-Mare, Somerset. 

TO NURSERYMEN anv OTHERS ENGAGED 1n PLANTING. 

FEW THOUSAND FOUR YEARS OLD RED 

CURRANT TREES FOR SALE, 
Apply to Mr. Raves, Market Gardener, East Moulsey, Surrey. 
AKER’S PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, by special appointment to her Majesty and 

H.R. dH. Prince Aloert —ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL, 

consisting of black and white swans, Egyptian, Canada, China, 

barnacle, brent, and laughing geese, shieldrakes, pintail, 
widgeon, summer and winter teal, gadwall, Labrador, 

shovellers, gold-eyed and dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., 

domesticated and pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin China, 

Malay, Poland, Surrey, aud Dorking fowls ; white, Japan, pied, 

and common pea-fowl, and pure China pigs; and at 3, Half. 

moon-passage, Gracechurch-street, London, 


GARDENERS’ 


“GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
AMES PHILLIPS anv Co. have the pleasure to 
hand theit New List of Prices of GLASS for cash, 
fe SIZE. SHEET SQUARES. 
a i ty 6 " In boxes of 100'feet. £.-8.d: 
16 oz. from 2d. to 34d. per foot. | Yoder Gby4.. «012 6 
34d. 6 by 4 and 64 by 44 .., 0 13 0 
‘ 7 by 5 and 74 by 54 ... 0 15 0 
260% 4, Bid. THd. 5 8 by 6.and 84 by 64 ... 017, 6 
32 on 4d, 94d, . 9by7andl0by 8 .,1 OF 0 
0 Dee of British manufacttire, and 16 outices to the 
foot. Superior in every respect to Foreign, both in substithee 
ality. 
Beta in Grates of about 250 feet each, and in sizes of about 
40 in, by 30, at 2fd. per foot. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE, 
packed in boxes of 50 feet each: 
6 by 4 and 63 by 44) .., 12s. 0d. | 8 by 6 and 83 by 63 .,. 15s, 0d. 
Tby5 ,, 7s by 5s ... 18 6 9 by 7 l0by8 .,. 16 6 
MILK PANS, from 2s. to 63, each; METAL HAND. 
FRAMES, Glass Tiles and Slates, Propagating and Bee 
Glasses from 2d. each; Grape Glasses; Cucumber Tubes, 1d. 
per inch ; Peach Glasses, Wasp Traps, Pastry Slabs, Hyacinth 
Glasses and Dishes, Fish Globes, Plate and Window Glass, 
Lamp Shades. Lactometers for trying the quality, of Milk, 
4 tubes, 5s; 6 tubes, 7s. 6d. GLASS SHADES,—Estimates 
and List of Prices forwarded on application 
TO THEIR WAREHOUSE, 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, 


2107 9 5d. ” 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &e: 
ETLEY anp Go. supply 16-0z. Sheet Glass of 
British Manufacture, at prices varying from 2d. to 3d, 
per square foot, for the usual sizes required, many thousand 
feet of which are kept ready packed for immediate delivery, 
Lists of Prices and estimates forwarded on application, for 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE, THICK CROWN GLASS, GLASS 
TILES and SLATES, WATER-PIPES, PROPAGATING 
GLASSES, GLASS MILK PANS, PATENT PLATE-@GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, and GLASS SHADES, 
to James HeTuey and Co., 35, Soho-square, London, 

See the Gardeners’ Chronicle first Saturday in each month. 


GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, PIT- 
FRAMES; AND PLATE GLASS FOR DWELLINGS, 


ff ste MILLINGTON begs to hand the sizes’of 
a large quantity of SHEET GLASS, packed’in 100 feet 
boxes. 
6 by 4 ins., 6 by 44 ins., 64 by 4 ins., 6 by 5} -ins., 64 by 5 ins., 
12s. each. 
64 by 5} ins., 6 by 6 ins., 64 by 6 ins,, and under 
133, each. 
9 by 7 ins., 9} by 73 ins., and 10 by 8 ins,, 15s. each. 
Large sizes, 16 oz., 2d. and 24d. per foot, 
Large sheets, in 200 and 300 feet casés, 2}d. to 23d. per foot. 
16s. per box; or 2$d. per foot if less than one box be taken : 
11 inches by 8 inches 13 inches by 9 inches 
12, by 8 ” by10 ,, 
12 5 by 9 ) by10 ,, 
Boxes charged Is, each extra. 
T, M.’s Stock of small Glass is so large, that he thinks he’ 
can pledge himself to execute orders to any extent, 
Glass cut to any other size required, in either 16 oz,, 21 oz., 
26 oz., or 32 oz. 


8 by 6 ins.; 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 

Rough Plate Cast, perfectly flat and uniform, the best manu- 
factured, A small sample will be sent, upon application, to 
prove it. 

Purchasers must be cautious, as some of the articles sold 
under this name are of the most inferior description, being full 
of fire-flaws, and the metal not properly united. We only re- 
commend the best article, being sure that no other in the end 
ean pleace. Some uoprincipled vendors keep good samples to 
show, sending afterwards the inferior, described as above, 

Cur TO ORDER IN PANES. 
$ in. thick, | } in, thick, 
Not above 15 inches long aes 6 0s. 1d. 
Above 15 inches and not above 35 
0 


100 inches and above ove a0 oa wav 

SHEET GLASS TILES, 
0s. 5d. | 26 oz, sheet... 
07 BZ OZ gy 

SUPERIOR ROUGH PLATE 
we oe 08,100. | finch 


Os. 9d. 


16 oz. sheet... 
= 0 11 


L O45" yy 


TILES, i 


a isch Is, 7d. 
inch ria eee $ inch . Zz 0 

GLASS SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS.—Onur price is 25 per 
cent, less than any house in the Trade, and the colour far 
superior, which must be preferable for ornaments, 

LACTOMETERS for trying the quality of Milk: four tubes 
in frame, 6s,each. Wasp Traps, 3s, per dozen. Stands for 
Pianofortes, 9d, each. 

MILK PANS 2s, to 6s. each, Hand-frames, Tiles, and 
Slates ; Propagating and Bee Glasses from 2d. each ; Cucumber 
Tubes, ld. per inch; Peach Glasses, 10d, each; Pastry Slabs ; 
Glass Plates, in wooden frames, for butter and pastry, &c. ; 
Hyacinth Glasses and Dishes, Shades for Ornaments, Fish 
Globes, Plate and Window Glaes of every description, and 
Lamp Shades. Self-registering Thermometers for Greenhouges, 
Horticultural Glass, de. 

N.B. The moderate charge of ls. for each packing case will 
be made, which we think will be an inducement for parties to 
retain them; but if sent back free of expense the whole will 
be allowed, 

THOMAS MILLINGTON, GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 


MITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW.—MILK PANS, 

in stout Glass, of every size and variety of shape, were 
exhibited as usual, Nos. 148, 149, 150, Bazaar, by Messrs, 
Coan and Co., whose collections were honoured (among other 
Prizes) with the Silver Medal of the Dublin Society in April, as 
also with the Silver Medal of the Liverpool and Manchester 
oe at their meeting; held at Warfington in September 
ast. 

NOBLEMEN, FARMERS, and the Public generafly, ate 
respectfully invited to notice the NEW GLASS CHURN. 
LORD CAMOY’S MILK SYPHONS for separating Milk from 
Cream, GLASS LACTOMETERS for ascertaining the quality 
of Milk, New Bee Glasses invented by Lord Keane, Glass 
Cream Pots and Pans, Glass Milk Trays, @lags Tiles’ and 
Slates, and every description of Dairy Glass, 

Durable Farm Paints, Glass for Hothouses and Gardét pur- 
poses, may be had (safely packed) for any part of the kingdom, 
or for exportation, on application at the Stands, 148, 149; awd 
150, or at the Warehouse, 48, Leicester Square, London, 

Small Glass for Melon Pits of every size, from 10s. 6a; pet 100" 
feet; Hartley’s and Swinburne’s PATENT ROUGH PLATE at 
the Manufacturer’s prices, 

Glass Ornamental Shades, 


Fern Shades, Lamp and Gas 
Glasses, Patent Glass Pens; Patent Textutalized, Silicated 
rare and other pin! Sees Glass, supplied, as usuil, at 48, 

Ster-square ; the Colour and Lead Department, at 5 
Prince’s-street, Coventry-street, London, : Bat: 


TO MARKET GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN., 
nO’ BE SOLD OR LET, on'very low tétms, “ THE 
GARDENS” at Newmarket, formerly béldnging to the 
late “Crockrorp Esquire,” ahd stocked with the choicest 
varieties of Fruit Trees regardless of ¢xpente, They contath 
4 ac¥@s of the richest garden soil, sloping to a southern aspect, 
walled in on all sides, and include a Gardener’s Houso and 
Yard, an extensive Vinery 106 feet in length, containing 8000 
feet of glass, and replete with the best varieties of Frontignan, 
Muscat, Hamburgh, Muscadine, and other equatty excellent 
Minds of Grapes in first-rate’ bearifig condition: second 
Viney, 45 feet in length, egiitilly well’ stocked) with choice 
@Fapés, and containg 1000 feet of glass. A third Vitlery, 45 feet 
iti leith, stocked with Vines as others, together with a large 
quantity of hard and soft-wooded plants, aud containing 1200 
feet of glass, Tho whole are provided with Potting and Store 
Hbuses, and Ave hedted-on anapproved plans Titere 16°also a 
range of 15 light Melon and Cucumber frames, and another of 
12 light do. Any quantity of Land will be let with the Gardens 
for Nursefy purposes, 

The Gardens are situated close to the Newmarket and London 
Railway, equidistant 13 miles from the populous towns of 
Cambridge, Bury and Ely, and afford an excellent opening to 
any one desirous of meeting with a first-rate Market Garden 
and Nursery Grounds.—For Terms, apply to Mr. J. F. Cuarr, 
Architect, Newmarket, 


ARM WANTED at MICHAELMAS NEXT.— 
Wanted to Rent, by an active and experienced Agricul- 
turist of Devonshire, of 45 years of age, from 300 to 500 acres 
of good sound Land, ia any County. The nearer London, the 
better it would be preferred, and near a railway station, The 
Advertiser is a man of good capital, having several Farms of 
his own, and is now living in one of them, where he has always 
lived, and his father before him, He also would take a situa- 
tion as Land Steward if desired,—Direct to A. B., Post-oflice, 
Moreton Hamstead, néar Exeter. 
P.S.—To view, half the second class travelling expenses paid. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, — 
(Eee GARDENS or tut ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
in the Regent’s Park, will be open to VISITORS, on pay- 
ment of SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY except Sunday, from 
Christmas Eve to January 6th inclusive 
The HIPPOPOTAMUS is exhibited from 11 to 4 o’clock. 


Se ENSON anp OCo., 61, Gracechtrch-street, 
London, and 17, New Park-street, Southwark, Inventors 
and Manufacturers of the _ Improved CONICAL and DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL BOILERS, respectfully solicit the attention of 
scientific Horticwtarists to their much improved method of 
applying the Tank System to Pineries, Propagating Houses, 
&c., by which atmospheric heat as well as oottom-heat is 
secured to any required degree, without the aid of pipes or flues. 
S. and Co. have also to state that at the request of numerous 
friends they are-now making their Boilers of Iron, as well as 
Copper, by which the cost is reduced. These Boilers; which 
are now so well known, scarcely require description, but to 
those who have not seen them in operation, prospectuses will 
be forwarded, as wel: as reference of the highest authority; or 
they may be seen at most of the Nobility’s seats and principal 
Nurseries throughout the kingdom, } 

S. and Co, beg to inform the Trade that at their Manufactory, 
17, New Park-street, every article required for the construction 
of Horticultural Buildings, as well as for heating them, may 
be obtained upon the most advantageous terms. | 

Conservatories, &c., of Iron or Wood, erected upon the most 
ornamental designs. Balconies, Palisading, Field and Garden 
Fences, Wire-work. &c. 


SCOR» VF BEE s MARL: RENE o _ maeerens st netteenns aS Sn 
URE WAT sR raised to any height trom a sutall 
stream, where a fall can be obtained, by FREEMAN ROE 
and HANSON’S IMPROVED RAM; less waste, by two-thirds, 
than those ordinarily in use. Portable Steam Engines for Agri- 
cultural purposes, Threshing Machines, Deep-well Pumps, 
Water-wheels, Baths, Hot-water Apparatus, and Fountains, 
Towhs supplied with Gas or Water. Drawings and Estimates 
made,—FREEMAN Ror and Hanson, Hydraulie and Gas Engi- 
neers : Office, 70. Strand. London. 
VE rCALYe and Co’s NEW PATENT TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most extra- 
orcinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose.—ls. An Improved Clothes-Brush, tbat cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rus- 
sian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved, graduated, and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful 
manner, The genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
méans of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and secnring the 
luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MetcaLre, 
BINGLEY, and Co’s, Sole Establishment, 130 5, Oxford-street, 
one door from Holles-street, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
CauTion.—Beware of the words “‘From MerTca.rn’s,” 
adopted by some houses. 


CAUTION, 

IGHT LIGHTS.—PATENT ALBERT NIGHT 
_LIGHTS (Patested 30th January, 1844), CHILDS’ 
NIGHT LIGHTS (Registered 20th September, 1543) are sold by 
all Grocers and Wax Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d. 
per box. The sale of the above, amounting at the present time 
to many tons weekly, shows that they meet with the approba- 
tion of the public ; any description of them is therefore unne- 
cessary. The object of this advertisement is, to request pur- 
chasers to ewamine the name on the boxes, so as tO insure their 

getting what they intend, 

Night Lights are liable not to last the time that they profess 
(frequently going out an hour or two after lighting); to be 
affected by the temperature of thé room they are burnt in; to 
be injured by keeping any length of time, and to have an un- 
pleasant smell. The manufacturers consider that, by use of 
materials secured to them by several patents, and by long ex: 
perience in the manufacture, that they have overcome these 
difficulties ; and they therefore beg, that should any attempted 
substitutes be recommended, they may be carefully compared 
ag to all the above particulars, 

.B.—The wine-glass-shaped Lamp, on which is stampéd 
* Clarke’s Patent,” is that recommended for the Albert Lights. 
Price’s PATentT. CANDLE Company, Belmont, Vauxhall. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPKOVED. 
EA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, 
and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables 
the stomach to perfectly digest the food, 
The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the 
best safeguard to health. 4 
Sold by the Proprietors, LEA and Perrrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; also 
by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Cross6 and Blackwell, 
and other Oilmeti and Merchants, Londén; and generally by 
the principal dealers in sauce. 
N.B.—To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
mh and PERBINS ” are upon the label and patént cap of the 
ottle. 


CHRONICLE. 


TO LANDED PROPRIETORS.—WOOD AGENOY. 

AMES MATHIBS, Forester,/is at liberty to supet- 
J  iriterid or réfort upon sich improvements oF valuatio 
Wood’as he may be Koroured with ; and trusts, from his ktow- 
lbdge of the sulfablen¢ss of soils and gituatlors for the hedlthy 
growth of Forest Trees, his extensive practice in Planting, 
Thinning, Pruning, Draining, Valuations, &c., he will be en« 
abled to give satisfaction as a general Wood Agent, im eared 
by the adoption of a practical, economical, and natural cul 
vation:—J.M. has_ been ompoyad upon the Estates of Sim 

tLLIAM Worsvey, Baft,, Hbovid had Ha 1, Yorksbire, for the 
labt 20 yeatS as hie Woddman;.atid is kindly pefmitted to refer 
td him!—Terms Moderate. 

Communications may be addressed to JAmes Maruies, 
Forester, Craigs, Stirling. 

N.B.— Workmen carefully instructed. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AND HBATING BY 
HOT WATER, 
WARRANTED BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


anne 
ana 


WEEKS and CO., . King’s-road, Chelsea, 
* Horticultural Architeets, Hothouse Builders, and Hot« 
water Apparatus ppp tin The Nobility and Gentry 
about to erect’ Horticultural buildirigs, or fix Hot-water Appa- 
ratus, will find at our Hothouse Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
an extensive variety of Hothouses, Greenhouses; Conser-~ 
vatories, Pits, &c., erected, and in full operation, combining 
all modern improvements, so that a lady or gentleman can 
select the description of House best adapted for every required 
urposs+ 
Pore WOT-WATER APPARATUSES (which ave efficient 
and economizal), aré particularly worthy of attention, and are 
erected in all the Houses, Pits; &c., for both Top and Bottom 
Heat, and in constant operation in the Stoves. 

The splendid collection'of Stove and Greenhouse Plantéare 
in the highest state of cwltivatioti, and for sale at very low 
prices. Also a fine cofléction of strong Grape Vines in pots 
from eyes, all the best sorts,’ : . 

Plans, Models, and Estimates of Horticultural Buildings, 
also Catalogues of Plants, Vines, Seeds, &c., forwarded on 
application, —J. Wrens aiid C6., King’s-rodd, Chelsea, London. 
[Coreen s PERMANENTLY CURED by usin 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, an 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1's. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, #ad the good 
effects of which are permanent, ay 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom, Tyenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full direc. 
tions for use. Sent free by return of post by J. WILLIS, 14, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-S1°REET, 
LONDON, in return for thirteen penny stamps, . 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation ha® ins 
duced numerous unskilful. persons to produce spurious in 
tions, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL advertisements. it 
is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, b 
seeing that the name of Jounn WILLIS accompanies each packet, 


G EASON ABLE PRESENTS.—At this festive period 
of the year, friends and lovers dre more than usually 
desirous of shining in PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and the 
following unrivalled discoveries for the Totter are called into 
increased requisition, namely— ,' 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair ; 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, : 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming; and 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
. OR PEARL DENTIFBICE, 

for imparting @ pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth. 

The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known ta 
lible efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity uaparalléled, 
and render them a peculiarly ; 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENT, a 

BEWARE OF SPoRIoUS IMITATIONS.—The only Genuine of each 
bears the name of ‘‘ ROWLANDS” precéding that of the article 
on the wrapper or label, with their signature at the foot, in 
red ink, thus— : 

A, ROWLAND AND SONS. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
able Chemists and Perfumers. 
PRICK FOURPENCE, OF ANY BOOKSELLER, 
ONTENTS or tas NUMBER, ror SATURDAY 
LAST, pa oe 21, 0 
THE ATHENAUM, ._. 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Thirty-two large Quarto Pages. _ 
Weviews or, with Extricrs FROM 

Christianity in Ceylon. By Sir | New Serials. . .. 

J. E. Tennent, Chrisfmas Tales. 

Collegiate Education in’ Ire-] Goethe's Work. fs 

land. By Sir R. Kane. Selections from French Poets. 

Encumbered Estates of Ire-| _.By R, F, Hodgson... 

land. Shakéspeare’s Heroines. By 

Narratives of Shipwrecks. By | Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 

W. 0. Gilly. 

¢ is + aeoe f ath LG I Se 

Original Papérs.—Memoir of Mr. William Sturgeon— 
Expedition to Central Africa, ' 

Our Weekly Gossip.—Dwellings of the Poor—En 
Dramatic Literature—Auctioneers’ Catalozues — Mo - 
‘Aérostation—Discovery of an Ancient Brooch—Explo! 
of Southern Africa—Restrictions on the Press in Germany 
—Judicial Reform in America, sce, A os 

Societies,—Proceedings of the Royal Antiquaries—Statis~ 
tical Betanioal Syne Eyypbadt-Civil Engineers—British 

, Architects. F ‘ 
Fine Arts«—Mr. Owen Jones ‘On the Decoration of In- 

terior of the Great Exhibition Building”—New Method of 
producing Plates for Printing Ferns, &e. 7 ’ : 

Fine Art Gdssip.—Burfora’s Panoramas—Death of Mr, . 
Ritchie—Monument to Lord Jeffréy—Restoration of 

, Augustine Vasein the Vaticdn, poe.. 
Music and’ thé Drama.—Princess’s Theatre 

IV,)—Sadler’s Wells. om. ; Re 

Musical and Dramatic Gossip.—the Grand Na- 
tionul Concerts—York Choral Society—Auber’s new Opera 

_ —Musical enthusiasm in America. 

Miscellanea.— Quantification of the Predicaté—Origin of 
Ragged Dormitoriés—Thé Serpentine and the Exhib r 


Order the Athenveum of any Bookseller. 
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ILEY’S VIOLA ARBOREA, or PERPETUAL 
TREE VIOLET.—VioLta Anporea, or the PrerpervaL 
TREE Viougr (true).—-In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
above, and great satisfaction givep by the plants sent out last 
season by Hpwarp Tivey, he begs to state that he has this 
year a fine stock of the aboye beautiful DOUBLE VIOLET 
now to dispose of, which he can highly recommend, this being 
the proper time io making beds or potting. They are beanti- 
fully scented; the ms are as large as the double blue 
Hepatica’; they bloom freely from August till the end of May, 
and are perfectly hardy. Twelve of these plants grown in pots 
will scent a large greenhouse ; and a amall bed, 9 feet long by 
3 feet : ide, will be sufli¢ient to furnish a family with bouquets 
the who é of the winter and the spring, They should be 
planted in rather a dry situation and a loose soil, as the Violet 
will thrive and bloom finer than in wet or clay borders, 

E. T. has been informed by the gentleman that introduced it 
into this country, that he has seen them growing in the thickets 
Of Persia to the height of 4 feet, with large bushy heads to them, 
and hundreds of blooms on them at the eame time. Large 
bushy plants, 6s. per dozen; smaller ditto, 3s, per dozen ; or 
QW. per hundred, 

‘Aiso he has a fine stock of that splendid YELLOW VIOLET, 
or VIOLA LUTEA, which has been so much admired at the 
London exhibitions. Jn colour itis equal to the Crocus. Strong 
Pray Pigeig 2s. 6d. each; or ayaller ditto, 1s, 6d. each. 

KIT. *S GOLIAH STRAWBERRY.—Strong well-rooted 
plants at 3s. per dozen. 

True BATH COS LETTUCE SEED, Is. per packet. 

Extra fine SWEET WILLIAM SEBD, saved from 24 distinct 
Teng s, 1s. per packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM SEED from all the best varieties, 1s, per 


packet. 
° WINTER OUCUMBER,—Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 2s, 6d. 
«per @ 
® The whole or any quantity of the above will be sent, postage 
and package free, to any part, on receipt of a Post-office order, 
or the amount iu penny postage stamps. . 

Sola by Epwarp TitEx, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 

. 14, Abbey Church-yard, Bath. 
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In De Canpourg’s Vegetable Physiology an attempt 
is madeto show, by the examination of various aged 
trees, that the rate of formation of timper diminishes 
rapidly after a given period, varying with the species, 
but tolerably limited in each species ; from which it 
might be inferred that it is more profitable to fell it at 
the time when decrease commences,than to let it stand 
to a later period. In a country like England this 
is, or at least has been, so much a question affect- 
ing the yalue of landed property that it might 
have been expected to have met with a strict 

~examination, Nevertheless the statement to which 
we allude, made about 18 years since, remains to 
this day, as far as we know, uninvestigated: and 

_yet what more important? for if Dz Canpounn’s 
results were exact, it is clear that timber should be 
felled while still comparatively young; or if 
inexact the practice would be attended with great 
loss. It is in the hope that some inquiry may now 
at least be made into ‘the matter, that we draw 
attention to the subject. 

The French physiologist assumed that the age of 
an European forest tree could be determined by the 
‘Bumber of its rings of wood; an assumption which, 
although not strictly true, may nevertheless be taken 
as sufficiently exact for common purposes. Examin- 
ing by this rule such old trees as he met with, he was 
Jed to infer that the period of quickest growth in the 
Oak lasted 60 years, followed by another period 
when the growth is slower but more regular. In 
the Larch the vigour of growth appeared to diminish 
after 40 years, the Elm after 50 years, the Beech 
after 30 years, the Spruce Fir after 40 years, the 
Yew after 60 years, This resulted from a compa- 
vison of the rate of increase in semi-diameter every 
10 years, in the following and other cases. For 
example : 

Oak A, aged 98 years, grew thus: in the first 10 
years 4 lines ; in the second 10 years 3 lines ; then 
33, 6, 7, 7, 62, 73, 8, 7, 6. 

Oak B, aged 130 years: 27; 31, 27, 30, 24, 22, 
28, 22, 16, 16, 15, 16, 15. 

Oak C, aged 210 years: 5, 8, 114, 6, 63, 7, 54, 
5h, 45, 42, 43, 45, 43, 48, 5, 44, 43, 5, 41, di, 42. 

Larch, aged 255 years: 24, 304, 29, 36, 23, 284, 
23, 144, 15, 12, 16, 13, 103, 11, 114, 103, 10, 93, 9 
104, 11, 114, 103, 11, 103, 

Lim, aged 335 years: 8, 22, 293, 36, 44, 37, 393, 
BB, 294, 224, 15, 15, 12, 12, 9, 94, 82, 114, 15, 17, 
17, 13, 18, 14, 13, 12, 83, 18, 14, 144, 8, 81, 104. 

Beech, aged 48 years: 8, 64, 74, 5, 5. 

Spruce Fir, aged 130 years: 204, 27, 26, 22%, 
7%, 18, 9, 83, 64, 63, 11, 1i. 

Yew, aged 74 years: 4, 53, 6, 54, 3, 6, 4. 

We quote these numbers rather for the purpose of 
showing on what kind of evidence Dr Canpottn’s 
speculation was founded, than because we think they 
support his view, Qn the contrary, they are far too 
few in number to deserye much attention; and they 

-do not in fact always confirm his opinion; but he 
intimates that, taken with other evidence, they do 
‘seem to confirm it, 


Yet he himself suggests that the diminution 


? 


which he found in the rate of growth might be owing 
to exterior causes, and not to any decay in the vital 
forces of the trees; and, among other things, he 
remarks that variable rates of increase may depend 
upon whether the roots meet with good or bad soil 
as they advance, or perhaps whether they grow 
more freely in consequence of being rid of neighbour- 
ing trees. 


We have already said that this question remaing 
without an English answer. To a certain extent it 
has been replied to by Messrs. Bravais and Martins, 
These philosophers give the following as the result 
of their examination of the rate of growth of the 
Scotch Fir in different localities ; partly derived. 
from personal examination of numerous examples. 
and partly from information communicated to them. 


$3 
3 Mgan THICKNESSES OF THE ANNUAL LAYERS, 
PLACE, 68 | 
& © |o-50yxs.| 50-100 | 100-150] 150-200] 200-250] 250-300] 800-350] 350-400 
—_— | | 
; : . | MM MM, MM, | MM. MM, MM. MM, MM, 
Kaafiord, in Finmark, Lat. 69° 57’ N. ---| 20 | 1.00) 0.84 | 0.69 | 0.50 | 0.44 | 0.39 | 0.29 
Pello, Lat. 66° 48’ N. aed Ce ...| 20 | 1.43 | 0.85 | 0.65 | 0.52 
Geffle, Lat. 60° 40’ N. me “35 ..-| 27 | 2,00 1.47 | 1.05 | 0.79 | 0.64} 0.53 | 0.48 | 0.43 
Halle, Lat. 51° 30’ N. re ore w-/ 13] 2.46 | 1.23 | | 
Haguenau «Lower Rhine) ... nye ...1 80 | 3.28 | 3.29.) 1.80.2] } | 


This seems not merely to confirm Dr Canpouur’s 
theory of gradual decrease in vigour, after a certain 
age, but to give it additional probability ; for every 
succeeding 50 years exhibits a lower rate of growth 
than took place in the previous 50 years. It is 
true, according to Bravais and Marmins, that in all 
these cases one year may indicate a quicker growth 
than the preceding one; but such anomalies dis- 
appear when we take the mean ofa great number 
of years—the only admissible manner of stating 
such cases. But in all probability a fallacy lurks 
under these results, such as was suggested by 
De Canponie; for in another place (Annales des 
Sciences III., ser. 3, p. 373) these authors refer the 
progressive diminution of growth to the interlacing 


of the Fir roots, which gradually exhaust the soil 
in which they grow. 

When trees grow singly, unaffected by neighbour- 
ing trees, age seems to bring no diminution in vigour, 
as is shown in the following table of Oak-growth 
at Geftle, the mean northern limit of* the tree in 
Scandinavia. 

The columns of the following Table contain the 
age of the tree, the length of the radius, the thick~ 
nesses of each set of 25 layers, reckoned from the 
centre to the circumference. The ends of the radii, 
containing less than 25 layers, are indicated by the 
prefix + and their length for each period is placed 
m the line, headed “ Additional increase.” 


Oaks MEASURED aT GrrriE.—Lat. 60° 40’ N., Long. 14° 58’ E, 


alg 8 
3 = o tars THICKNESS OF THE LAYERS, IN MILLIMETRES. 
a |a@ a 2 § 
3/3 < ns 7 
% \2 A 0-25 26-50 | 50-75 | 74-100 |L00-125 |\125-150 |150-175.| 175-200 200-225 225-250 250-275 
a a “M, devi x 
1) B) 113] 226.4 | 664 | 56.3.) 46.6 | 37.6 |+19.5 
2) B) 157) 372.4 | 39.9 | 48.7 | 39.4] 60.8 | 94.3 | 68.1 |421.1 
| 
3} B) 236) 359.3 | 31.2 | 35.9) 498 | 39.9 | 33.3 | 30.8 | 39.4 | 43.4 40.4 | +150 
4 M) 243| 426.4 op 42.4 | 43.0 | 51.8 | 51.8 | 40.0 | 48.0} 59.8 57.6 | +32.0 
eT a a 
5! BI 267' 300.2 | 32.8 | 41.0 | 31.2 | 22.7 | 24.5 | 362 | 29.8 | 26.2 23.0 20.4 | +12.4 
Additional inerease 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 |+19.5 0.0 |+21.1 0.0 0.0 | +47.0 ” 
Total --- | 170.3 | 224.3 | 210.9 | 212.8 | 223.4 | 175.1 | 1383 | 129.4 121.0 67.4 
Divisors 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.52) 4.0 3,28 3.0 3.0 2.16 
Mean Thickness... | 42. 5| 44.9 | 42.0] 42.6 49 41] 43.8 | 42,2 43.1 40.3 31 2 


Here it is seen that Oaks of considerable age 
showed, even in a bad climate, no sign of decrepi- 
tude, except No. 4, the centre of which had begun 
to decay. And that signs of decrepitude are attri- 
butable, in the Oak, to external rather than consti- 
tutional causes, seems proved by some observations 
of M. Porrson, inspector of royal forests in France, 
who furnished Bravais and Martins with the fol- 
lowing statement of the average of growth of Oaks 
in the forest of Compiégne :— 

OskKsS MEASURED IN THE Forest oF CoMPIEGNE, 

Lat, 49° 25’ N., Long. 0° 30’ E, 
THICKNESS OF THE LAYERS, IN MILLIMETRES, EVERY 25 YEARS, 
] 


- 
0-25 | 25-50 | 50-75 |75-100} 100-125 | 125-150 150-175) 175-200 


82.0 | 46.0 | 45.0164.0| 58.0 | 70.0) 20.0 | 12.5 


This table shows, as the authors observe, that the 
formation of timber in the Oak has no uniformity 
like that of the single Oaks at Geffle. “At the age 
of 30 years, vegetation languished ; it recovered at 
about 80, diminished again at the end of a century, 
to be renewed at the age of 130 ; but after 150 years, 
it declined rapidly, up to 200 years. So that there 
were three maxima and three minima in the life of 


these trees. M. Porrson reckons, among the causes 
of such alterations, the clearings that were made 


Asi TREES MEASURED AT Upsat.—Lat. 59° 62’.N., Long. 159° 19’ E. 


around the trees that were left. Thus a hard~ 
wooded tree which has been choked up in its youth, 
by fast-growing white-wooded short-lived trees, and. 
which, after their disappearance, takes up the space 
they occupied, will vary in its rate of growth, ac- 
cording to the confinement or freedom in which it hag 
been successively placed. A tree cooped up in a 
clump for a certain number of years, will gain in 
bulk only the fourth or the eighth of what it would 
have acquired, if left at perfect liberty.” 

On the other hand the Ash seems really to decline 
at the end of 75 years, M. Poirson furnished Bra- 
vais and Marmins with the following rate of growth 
of an Ash tree at Compiégne, uprooted in the wet 
soil of the summit of a sugar-loaf hill on the Céte 
Saint Pierre, 

ASH MEASURED 4T CoMPIEGNE. 
Lat. 49° 25’ N., Long. 0° 30/ E. 
THICKNESS OF LAYERS, IN MILLIMETRES, EVERY 25 YEARS. 
| 


0-25 75-100 175-200 


25-50 | 50-75 100-125 | 125-150 
88.0 | 98.0/106.0! 48.0! 12.5 | 250 | 200 | 8.0 


This is so like what was found to be the fact with 
some Ash trees examined by the above mentioned. 
authors, near Upsal, that the two cases seem to 


150-175 


point to a common lay. 


Fa ae is 
2 E é #3 THICKNESS IN MILLIMETRES. 
3 a 4 act 
4 = a 0-25 95-' | ox - 
oO Xs 25 3-50 | 50-75 75-100 100-125 125-150 150-175 
ee iver | on sada Ss ach i ik? cca 
1| M| 147 256.6 52.4 | 668 47.0 35.0 29.4 + 26.0 
2|M| 148] 265.4 56,0 66.1 54,8 40.7 26.2 +216 
3|M/156| 326.6 64.5 91,1 63.6 42.0 ie 
Additional increase... 0 0 0 0 i Fy Cx gl kao 
Total nae ae 172.9 224.0 165.4 117.7 90,1 [Pats 
Divisors sa ne 3,0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 Phe tame | 
a > The 5 ale } 
Mean thicknesses Jes 57.6 74.7 55.1 39.2 30.0 25.7 | 


In these instances, Bravais and Martins remark 
that the trees grew up to 50 years ata gradually 
increasing rate ; and then quite as rapidly declined. 


Such are the best facts with which we are ac- 
quainted concerning the rate of growth in forest 
trees ; and we lay them before our readers in the 


eee 
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hope that they will excite the attention which they 
certainly merit, especially since they show how far 
we are from haying any sufficient evidence concern- 
ing one of the most important questions in the art 
of fonestinge igi ye. vet 1 RE” 

Tue manner in which coxp acts upon plants is 
one of the problems which haye never yet been 
solved, and probably never will be. We see its 
effects, but all attempts at investigating their causes 
have proved eminently unsuccessful. That alow 
temperature, or frost, acts differently upon different 
plants very nearly allied to each other is notorious ; 
and this even where they are mere varieties of each 
other. The China Rose, for instance, resists any 
amount of English cold ; the variety called the Tea- 
scented perishes, or suffers severely, in every ordi- 
nary winter. The gay-flowered Senecios of the 
Canaries, known in gardens under the name of Cine- 
rarias, shrink from the mere approach of frost, and 
perish upon its first arrival; yet the Ragworts and 
Mugworts, and Groundsels, all equally Senecios, can 
pear a Russian winter. In like manner Oaks, Ches- 
nuts, Conifers, exhibit similar differences in their 
power of resisting frost. How to account for this is 
the question. 

It has been suggested that the fluids contained in 
different species of plants may themselves act dif- 
ferently in the presence of cold ; just as oil of tur- 
pentine requires a temperature of 14° to freeze, while 
oil of Bergamot freezes at 23°, and Olive oil at 
36°. But although this may be true to a limited 
extent, yet it by no means explains the phenomenon 
in question. The plant z, for instance, perishes 
from frost, while another, identical with it in nature, 
lives with impunity within 2 yards of it, both having 
been exposed to the same temperature. In this 
case the fluids of the two will be chemically the 
same, and yet the results are opposite. Again, the 
Long-leaved Pine (P. longifolia) is quite tender, 
while the Gerard Pine, exceedingly like it, is hardy ; 
in this case there is no ground for supposing that the 
fluids contained in these species are different. In 
fact, except that all plants suffer from cold in pro- 
portion to the quantity of water they contain, we 
have no kind of evidence to show that the quality 
of their fluids has any material influence upon their 
power of resisting cold ; for it is by no means true, 
as some too hastily assert, that resinous trees, like 
Conifers, are rendered hardy by the resin they con- 
tain; the Norfolk Island Pine, and the Malay Dammar 
are tender, although both resinous and Coniferous. 

In this, as in so many other horticultural ques- 
tions, the difficulty of the subject vanishes when we 
desist from a vain search after undiscoyerables. It 
is by attempting to explain every phenomenon of life 
by the known laws of chemistry, electricity, and 
similar agencies, that we plunge into a labyrinth of 
perplexity— 

“ And find no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

But the moment we admit the presence everywhere 
among plants of a vital principle, or of vitality, 
and thus recognise a direct analogy between plants 
and animals, the principle of life in the two king- 
doms being identical, but differently manifested, 
then we tread on the firm ground consolidated by the 
march of ages, and find, in the experience of animal 
physiology, the elucidation of what is obscure in 
that of vegetables. It is true that we then abandon 
the pursuit of first causes, and confess the vanity of 
that curiosity which nothing can satisfy ; but we 
exchange rationalism for materialism, and we learn 
how to apply experience to daily uses. 

It is an axiom in animal physiology, that “ the 
general effect of cold on living bodies, is a diminu- 
tion of vital activity, which terminates, if the cold 
be intense, and its application continued, in death.” 
(Pereira.) ence it is to be inferred, that all living 
things whatsoever must finally perish beneath the 
influence of cold, provided it is severe enough, and 
prolonged enough. But living things have each their 
separate constitutional vitality, the power of which 

“in resisting cold differs between species and species, or 
variety and variety, and even between individual 
and individual. It is a peculiarity derived from the 
great source of all things ; areality ; inexplicable but 
indisputable ; like light, and heat, and electricity. 
We see it manifested among plants between the 
yellow and the spider Ophrys, and the Tea Rose and 
the China Rose ; as among animals between the ass 
and the zebra, the Negro and the Esquimaux, the 
terrier and the Italian greyhound. The moment 
we admit this principle, the mode of dealing with 
cold in gardens becomes analogous to that which 
experience tells us is effectual in the animal world. 
When a man is frozen, if he is suddenly thawed, 
he dies, or his limbs drop off; and so of frozen 
plants ; nothing brings them such certain death as 
a sudden elevation of temperature. When the 
French retreated from Moscow, frozen noses and 
limbs were common, but immediate rubbing them 


wilh snow removed the tendency to congelation, and 
hence it became a practice for the unhappy men to 
look narrowly after each others noses; for each 
could see his neighbour’s, although he could neither 
feel nor see his own. As long ago as the days of 
Hippocrates it was known that a man who had 
had his feet frozen, lost them if plunged into 
warm water. It is exactly the same among 
plants; it is certain that a frozen plant, though 
tender, will not perish if it is gradually thawed, by 
being watered plentifully with cold water. Thus 
early Peas, Kidney Beans, and the like, are often 
saved by merely giving them a good watering the 
first thing in the morning before the sun is on them. 
It is asserted, and we doubt not with perfect truth, 
that wall trees, whose blossoms have been frozen, 
have had their crop saved by copiously syringing 
before sunrise. 

In all these cases it is, however, indispensable 
that the artificial thawing be practised before the 
solar rays can fall upon the object frozen ; the 
sudden elevation of temperature necessarily produced 
by morning sunbeams, renders all after applications 
useless. And hence it is that the need of artificial 
thawing is altogether removed by planting tender 
things at the back of north or west walls, or behind 
screens. In such situations, sudden changes of tem- 
perature will not occur; but the natural thawing must 
of necessity be very gradual. An instructive example 
of this is now before us. In the summer of 1849, 
an evergreen New Zealand Beech, well known to be 
tender, was planted experimentally on the north of 
a ruined wall. In the succeeding winter it was 
remarked that the upper part of it was not screened 
from the sun ; but about three-fourths of it next the 
ground was perfectly screened. On the approach of 
spring it was found that the part exposed to the sun 
was killed to the level of the wall; while the parts 
below the level were unchanged even in colour. 
The plant grew vigorously in 1850, and remains 
where it was originally planted, and we have no 
doubt will undergo the same fate as before. When 
we add this to the cases of Fuchsias, Camellias, Tree 
Peeonies, &c., now becoming so generally well known, 
it seems impossible to doubt that, the vitality of 
plants and animals being the same, the same methods 
of treatment which are known to be requisite in the 
one case are equally effectual in the other. Let us 
hope that this great truth will not be forgotten by 
any of our readers during the winter and cold spring 
that lie before us. 


ON MAKING AND CONCRETING VINE 
BORDERS. 

I HAVE been much interested in reading Mr, Spencer’s 
excellent remarks, at p. 772, on this subject ; and having 
made two borders for early Vineries here, eight years 
ago, very similar in principle to those now recommended 
by Mr. Spencer, I am led to imagine that a brief 
account of my experience in the matter may possibly 
prove acceptable to some of your readers. 

The old border, which was fully 43 feet deep, without 
drainage, its soil rich, heavy, and very adhesive, was 
cleared out altogether, shaping the sub-soil (a mixture 
of clay aud limestone), so as to slope well from the 
houses. We began forming the new border by building 
two loose dry stone walls (without mortar) from 9 to 12 
inches wide; one close along the side of the front wall 
of the houses, and rising to within a few inches of the 
ground level, the other along the opposite, or south side 
of the border, and rising quite to the ground level, side 
drainage, and the admittance of air to the under part 
of the border, were the object of these walls, which 
extended the entire length of the border. The next 
step was filling up between the walls. This was effected 
by placing, as loosely as possible, very large stones in 
such a way as to form innumerable cavities, large 
enough for a good-sized dog to traverse the drainage in 
all directions. A depth of 2 feet of these larger stones 
was covered by 6 inches of smaller stones, lessening in 
size, as the top of the drainage was approached, which 
was nothing more than clean very coarse gravel ; on this 
was put a layer of sandy loam turfs, the grassy side 
downwards. And then we wheeled in the compost, 
which consisted of two-thirds poor sandy loam, obtained 
in very thick turfs, from a paddock, and one-third of 
lime rubble, leaf soil, and rotten cow-dung, in about 
equal parts. The whole had been roughly chopped, 
and well mixed together a few weeks only before using 
it? When about half the compost had been wheeled 
into the border, we strewed on it some three or four 
bushels of unbroken bones, of various sizes, which were 
covered with another foot of soil, and the border was 
finished, its entire depth being 4} feet—z. ¢., 2 feet of 
soil, and 24 feet of drainage. 

The young Vines, which were planted in May, grew 
with great vigour. We took a slight crop from them 
the second year after planting, and every year since 
they have produced an increasing quantity of Grapes. 

In forcing the Vines, my practice, until last season, 
was to cover the border with from 12 to 18 inches of 
leaves, adding a little long dung on the top, in order to 
prevent the leaves from being blown away; but this 
covering was wever very satisfactory, owing to our 
inability to keep a steady, continuous 


heat in it; andjanimals gave early evidence 


on examining the border, during the forcing season, I 
have often been surprized at its wetness, though drained, 
bottom and sides made of very loose materials, and 
only 2 feet deep in soil, It was evident, two years ago, 
that its texture was every year becoming more 
adhesive and unsatisfactory, and, on seeing Mr.. 
Fleming’s mode of concreting the surface, as detailed 
in the Chronicie of last year, I was led to adopt 
it on ‘the border of the largest and earliest forced. 
of the two houses. I put the concrete on in September, 
1849, and after it became dry and hard, covered it with 
a few inches of litter, as a protection from frost. This 
was the only covering the border had all through the 
season. I regarded it as an experiment, and it proved 
a successful one; for, last season, we cut, from this 
house, the heaviest crop of the best and blackest Grapes 
the Vines have ever produced, and the new wood for 
the coming year is strong and well ripened. In putting 
on the concrete, provision was made for subsequent 
watering ; and duriog the last swelling of the Grapes, 
the border received two rather copious waterings witli 
weak liquid manure, and also two more during the 
summer months, after the Grapes were cut. I have 
lately examined the soil under the concrete, in different 
parts, and find it in good condition. We are just now 
starting the Vines, with every prospect of success ; and 
should another season’s experience prove as favourable 
for concreting as that of the past has done, I purpose 
extending it to the border of the other early Vinery. 
In our late houses I do not think it necessary, though 
in very low wet localities it may possibly be useful. 
William Loader, gardener at Blaise Castle, near 
Bristol, December 16. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 

No, XI.—Having now made a somewhat formidable 
collection of the feathered tribe, say about 100, and 
confined them all in one room—it behoves us to pay’ 
marked attention to their peculiarities and habits ; the 
more 80, as perhaps in the first instance, no two of them 
will be found alike in disposition. By studying their 
likes and dislikes, there will be little difficulty in 
making them a “ united happy family.” If any “ incor- 
rigible varlet ” appears among them, out with him at 
once, by way of “example.” 

We may get a good hint or two on the subject of 
colonisation from the “ Happy Families” confined in 
large locomotive cages, which are now being exhibited 
in three different quarters of London, daily. 

In these cages, we find living together in perfect 
amity—cats, mice, rats, pigeons, crows, sparrows, 
hawks, owls, starlings, ferrets, monkeys, rabbits, 
weazels, young foxes, and leverets; cum mulltis alvis. 
The extreme natural opposites seem, in all these 
animals, to have become annihilated. ‘Thus, we see 
the sparrow and the hawk doiog the loving and the 
amiable with the most sympathetic affection ; the rat 
revelling Inxuriously in the warm embraces of Gri- 
malkin; the ferret and weazel frolicking with the 
rabbit ; the monkey carefully handling the pigeon’s 
eggs, as he replaces them (after first satiating his prying. 
curiosity), under the sitting mother ; and, among other 
eccentricities, the leveret “ polk’’-ing with the fox. 

Iam not at this moment prepared—but I hope ere 
long to be so—to state “ how’’ this naturally-savage 
colony has been brought to so complete a state of civili-- 
sation. There is no doubt that the “eye” of the 
master is the great talisman ; for it visibly acts as an 
all-powerful agent on the nerves of every one of the 
animals. They understand, beyond all dispute, and 
with a very little drilling, what is intended by their 
master’s movements, and peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance ; for they instantly obey him. I believe “ the 
stick” is,on some occasions, introduced in the back- 
ground. “It enters,” no doubt, “into combination ” 
with the other “ effects ;” but I never tried it. 

The next grand step, with a view to establish har- 
mony in the colony, is to see that each and every animal 
has, provided for it, its own natural food. If the pangs 
of hunger were to come on cruelly sharp, and the hour 
of breakfast, dinner, and supper, were to be lost sight 
of, and the regular supplies stopped,—we should have’a 
realisation of the old nursery tale, * The cat began to 
eat the rat—the rat began, &. &.”” A few hours, or 
less, would devastate the colony. I can almost imagine 
I hear the bones of the bounding leveret being crunched 
beneath the jaws of the salacious fox. 

Speaking of the leveret, it is worthy of remark that 
this animal, being fere nature, is one of the most dif- 
ficult to tame, permanently, of all creatures. The late 
Sir John Sebright called on me, some years ago, to see 
my collection of Robins, of which he had heard so much;. 
and during a lengthened conversation of great interest 
to both of us, he put me in possession of many singular 
facts with respect to animals “by nature wild.” To 
mention only two:—Sir John told me he had procured 
some eggs of the wild duck, and placed them uader a 
domestic hen. They were hatched in due course, fed, 
and brought up with the other chickens, ducks, &¢., in 
the’ poultry-yard. Still, they gave early signs of the 
wildness of their nature. They were “ pinioned,” and 
thus made “apparently” tame; but when the wing- 
feathers reappeared, the birds one day, on @ slight 
alarm, took flight, and disappeared altogether. = 

The second instance of natural wildness being indo~ 
mitable, presented itself in the case of some half-dozen 
wild rabbits, taken from the nest soon after they were — 
kindled, Sir John lavished on them much of his atten- — 
tion ; tried every means to tame them ; all in vain, The 
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nature, and were ultimately let loose to run riot in a| we cease to wonder at the apparent anomaly. ‘The fact 


warren. ae bebe hs 
I have been led to pursue this discussion, in order to 


show how necessary it is to study the habits and dispo- 
sitions of all birds domiciled in an aviary. This brings 
us to the grand and all-important question of Proper 
Food. William Kidd, New-road, Hammersmith. 


VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Waeraer should Pears be planted as Espaliers or as 
standards? This is a very important question, and one 
not sufficiently considered even by good gardeners, 
The French are more politic; where standards are 
planted they take measures to secure them against the 
effects of violent winds. Such fruits, for example, as 
Duchesse d’Angouléme and Beurré Diel have no chance 
on standards of maintaining their hold during a heavy 
gale, consequently, they get blown down at the very 
period when of all others it is most important for their 
perfect maturity that they should remain upon the 
trees. Autumn gales are uncertain as to the period of 
their arrival, but we never escape them ; and hence 
the necessity of guarding against them. How often do 
we not find Pears condemned as gritty, tasteless, and 
sugarless, when the variety is not at fault at all, but 
when the evil lies in the treatment they have received. 
Such is most frequently the case with the larger kinds, 
which will hang on the trees very well when the 


able to sustain their position during high winds, 
when the boughs are at liberty to be blown about. 
On this account experience is decidedly against 
planting heavy Pears as standards, unless the whole 


been suggested for this purpose. The French use a 
central stake of wood or iron the height of the tree ; 
they then fasten strong wire to the top, bringing it out 
at the bottom, and securing it to the ground at five or 
six points, and at a similar distance from the bole of the 
tree, so as to cause it to exhibit the appearance of a 
cone. Wires are then fastened to the centre stake and 
brought out to the exterior lines of wire in a hori- 
zontal direction, as the branches may indicate. The 
latter are then firmly tied to these horizontal lines, 
It will be observed that the power of resistance 
is equal to the force of pressure from whatever 
point the latter may come, and the numerous ligatures 
employed in fastening the branches in every part, pro- 
fect the whole tree in the most perfect manner. I 
have also observed large and fine specimens of fruit 
secured individually. The French place more value 
upon Pears than we usually do. Their Pears are 
thinned with as much exactness as we employ in regard 
to our Peaches, consequently their specimens are much 
finer, and the flavour is superior; but the latter is no 
doubt in some measure attributable to the climate. 
They do not permit their trees to grow into a thicket, 
consequently sun and air can penetrate every part, a 
matter worth the attention of gardeners who live in less 
sunny climes. Pharo. 


NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.—No. XIV. 

Movutan GarpeNns, N&AR SHANGHAR,— Leaving the 
south garden described in my last letter, I walked 
onwards to the Moutan Nurseries. They are situated 
near the village of Fa-who, about 5 or 6 miles west of 
Shanghae, and in the midst of an extensive Cotton 
country. On the road I met a number of Coolies, each 
carrying two baskets filled with Moutans in full flower, 
which were on their way to the markets for sale. 
When I reached the gardens I found many of the 
plants in full bloom, and certainly extremely handsome. 
Zhe purple and lilac-coloured kinds were particularly 
striking. One, a very dwarf kind, and apparently a 
distinct species, had finely cut leaves, and flowers of a 
dark velvety purple, like the Tuscany Rose of our 
gardens. This the Chinese call the “black” Moutan, 
and I believe it is the same which Dr. Lindley has de. 
scribed in the Journal of the Horticultural Suciety, and 
mamed P. atrosanguinea, Another kind called the 
* tse,” or purple, has double flowers of a large size: 
this is probably the variety reported to have 1000 
petals, and which is said to exist only in the garden of 
the Emperor. The third is called the “lan,” or blue : 
this is a lilac variety, with flowers of the colour of 
Glycine sinensis. There are others of various shades 
of purple, perfectly distinct from these, and equally fine. 

The double whites are also numerous and handsome, 
The largest of these Dr. Lindley has named P. globosa, 
but there are four or five others nearly as large and 
double. Some of them have a slight lilac tinge, which 
gives a richness to the colour. The most expensive is 
one called “ wang,” or yellow, by the Chinese: it is a 
straw-coloured variety, rather pretty, but not so hand- 
some as some of the others, 

The reds (Hong) are also numerous. Curious 
enough, those kinds which are common in Canton and 
England are rare here. There are about half-a-dozen 
of new varieties of reds in these gardens : one of them, 
called “ Van-yang-hong” by the Chinese, is the finest 
flower I ever saw. The flowers are of a clear red 
colour, unlike any of the others, perfectly double, and 
each measures about 10 inches across. Altogether I 
numbered about 30 distinet varieties in these gardens. 

Nearly all these fine varieties of the Moutan are 
quite unknown in Canton. This may seem strange in 
a country where the people are proverbially fond of 
flowers, but the Chinese are so machine-like in all their 
movements, that after a little acquaintance with them, 


in the business as the males, and are very avaricious 
and fond of money. I invariably found I had to pay 
higher prices for the plants when they were consulted 
on the matter. 
loam, well manured, and thus rendered lighter in 


the Cotton grows. 

seems to be perfectly understood by the Chinese at 
Shanghae, much better than it is in England. Our 
nurserymen always complain that they cannot propa- 
gate it with facility, and consequently this fine flower is 
Chinese manage the business, in order that your nursery 
readers may give the system a trial. 


sheds and other outhouses, and are intended to be used 


a leg to stand upon except a wooden one, of a pale sickly 
appearance, either soddened with water, or starved 
for pot-room, pent up ina dark corner of a stove or 
forcing-house, when they ought to be in the open air 
ripening their wood for a future display of flowers, 
The method I adopt to insure success, as regards their 
treatment, is as follows: I grow none on their own 
bottoms; they are all grafted on Cereus Specio- 
sissimus, which I consider a better stock than 
Pereskia aculeata, as the grafts are not so liable 
to be outgrown by the stock on the former as on 
the latter. Select some clean healthy plants that 
have been struck from’ cuttings the previous year for 
Stocks. In March introduce them into a stove or pit 
where there is a heat of from 502 to 70°. When they 
show signs of growing, with a sharp knife make in- 
cisions in the angles alternately all round from 4 to 6 
inches apart, and place one graft on the top, fastening 
it with a spine of the stock, and proceed in the same 
manner with the sides. I prefer the grafts from one- 
year-old shoots, they require nothing farther than 
shading, and keeping rather close for a month or six 
weeks. In the course of two months they will begin 
to show signs of growing, then give them more air and 
light, and keep the stocks divested of all suckers as 
they appear. As regards height, they may be from 
1 foot to 6, that all depends upon taste and convenience, 
A plant grafted 1 foot high will form a handsome 
bush, 2 or 3 feet across, hanging over the sides of the pot, 
and supported with a wire trellis underneath ; cylindrical 
trellises are the best for showing tall plants to advantage, 
As regards culture, presuming the plants have done flow- 
ering, and are stored away on a shelf in the greenhouse, 
or any other convenient place, free from damp, and 
kept rather dry at the roots, they will require nothing 
more till about the middle of March. Then they must 
be brought to the potting-shed and _repotted ; this ope- 
ration requires to be performed very carefully, as the 
shoots are easily broken. The soil that I find best 
suited for them is, two parts decayed turf, one decom- 
posed cow-dung, and one river sand, or, what is better, 
the grit that is washed by the rain on the sides of turn- 
pike roads. These well incorporated, together with a 
little leaf-mould and some pieces of charcoal, make a 
suitable compost ; the pots must be well drained, 3 inches 
at least for large plants. Then proceed to shift them 
very carefully, by rubbing part of the old mould away, 
and pressing the new rather firmly among the roots ; 
readjust the trellises, and the work is completed. After. 
wards place them in a gentle bottom heat, either in a 
stove or pit, and give a good watering, allowing the 
thermometer to range from 50° to 70°; giving them a 
syringe in the morning when there is an appearance of 
a fine day, and they will soon start into growth. Then, 
light, air, and moisture are beneficial to them at this 
stage, frequently turning the plants, so as to balance 
them on all sides ; give manure water once a week when 
they are in a growing state, and regulate the young 
shoots ; pinch some out where they are coming too nu- 
merously, in order that the plants may be equal on all 
sides. After they have made their growth, or towards 
the end of July, remove them to a greenhouse, or cold 
pit, for a short time, preparatory to placing them out of 
doors ; withhold manure water at this stage, and keep 
them rather dry, in order that the wood may get ~ 
thoroughly ripened; they will require protection from 
wind and rain; place them on coal ashes in a south 
aspect, at the bottom of a wall or hedge, till they have 
set their flower-buds. Towards the middle of Septem- 
ber, remove them to a light airy place in the green- 
house, and introduce them into the stove or forcing-pit, 
in succession, as the demands of the family may re- 
quire. I have proved by this management that there 
is no difficulty in getting them to bloom freely. By 
paying attention to a few minor points, as regards their 
rest and growth, they will more than amply repay the 
little labour bestowed upon them. Before the bloom 
expands, remove them toa cool place, in order to pro- 
long it, and enrich its colour. D. H., Cirencester. 

Vine Pillars.—I beg to call the attention of all who 
are incredulous of the success of Mr. Clement Hoare’s 
pillars to the following fact related by Mr. Thomas 
Hitt, in his treatise on fruit trees, Chapter 1V., page 10: 
* At Belvoir Castle, a seat belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland, there was a Vine which bore a white 
Muscadine Grape, growing out of the stony foundation 
of a wall, without any other roots than what were fixed 
therein ; for the border was taken away from the wall 
many years before I saw it, and this Vine produced 
better fruit, and earlier ripe, than any of the same kind 
in these gardens, except those planted against the stove 
walls.” Hitt on fruit trees is an old book,* and many may 
not have seen the extract I have taken from it. I took 
up a branch of a Vine this winter, which [ had buried 
in the summer, and I found the branch had sent many 
roots into the wall’s foundations. The Yew tree will 
grow upon a wall, the Mountain Ash will do the same ; 
and as the Vine will do so, why shouldit not grow in 
Ciement Hoare’s composition, and in time do better 
than Vines out of doors in common circumstances, 
seeing the Belvoir Castle Vine did so under more 
trying conditions? C. A. A. Lloyd. P.S, Ash trees, 
Sycamore, Elder, and Witch Elm, are now growing 
upon the tops of the walls and towers of Whittington 
Castle. A Yew tree is growing out of the side of the 
wall of my coal yard, and a Mountain Ash on the top 

= i tands thus :—A Treatise of Fruit Trees. 
By peers Patt, rdardaner ile the Right Honourable Lord 
Robert Manners, at Bloxholm, in Lincolnshire, London : 
Printed for the Author, and sold by T,. Osborne, in Gray’s- 
Inn, 1755. 


is, the Canton gardens are supplied with Moutans by 
another district, which lies much further to the west 
than Shanghae. From time immemorial the same 
gardens have supplied these flowers ; they came always 
by the same road and atthe same time of the year. 
Shanghae, until the close of the last war, never seems 
to have had any connection with Canton, in; so far as 
flowers were concerned, consequently these fine 
varieties of the tree Peony never found their way to 
the south and from thence to Europe. 

The Moutan gardens are numerous, but each is 
upon a very small scale. They look more like cottage 
gardens than anything else, and are managed in the 
same way as gardens of this description generally are, 
namely, by the members of the family. The female 
part of the community seem to take as much interest 


The soil of these gardens is a rich 
texture than that of the surrounding country in which 


The propagation and management of the Moutan 


invariably high in price. I will tell you how the 


In the beginning of October large quantities of the 
roots of a herbaceous Pzeony* are seen heaped up in 


as stocks for the Moutan. The bundle of tubers which 
forms the root of a herbaceous Pony is pulled to 
pieces, and each of the finger-like rootlets forms a stock 
upon which the Moutan is destined to be grafted. 
Having thrown a large number of these rootlets upon 
the potting bench, the scions are then brought from the 
plants which it is desirable to increase. Each scion 
used is not more than 14 inch or 2 inches in length, 
and is the point of a shoot formed during the bygone 
summer, Its base is cut in the form of a wedge, and 
inserted in the crown of the finger-like tuber just 
noticed. This is tied up or clayed round in the usual 
way, and the operation is completed. When a large 
number of plants have been prepared in this manner 
they are taken to the nursery, where they are planted in 
rows about a foot and a half apart, and the same dis- 
tance between the rows, In planting, the bud or point 
of the scion is the only part which is left above ground; 
the point ketween the stock and scion, where the union 
is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the 
surface. Kzeempfer states that the Chinese propagate 
the Moutan by budding ; but this must have been a 
mistake, as budding is never practised in the country, 
and is not understood. He was probably deceived by 
the small portion of scion which is employed, and which 
generally has only a single bud at its apex. 

Many thousands of plants are grafted in this manner 
every autumn, and the few vacant spaces which one 
sees in the rows attests the success which attends the 
system ; indeed it is rare that a graft fails to grow. In 
about a fortnight the union between the root and the 
scion is complete, and in the following spring the plants 
are well-established and strong. They frequently bloom 
the first spring, and are rarely later than the second, 
when they are dug up and taken to the markets for sale 
in the manner I have described. When each has only 
one stem and one flower bud, it is of more value in the 
eyes of the Shanghae nurseryman than when it becomes 
larger. In this state it is more saleable, it produces a 
very large flower, and it is easily dug up and carried to 
the market. I could always buy large plants ata cheaper 
rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

In the gardens of the Mandarins it is not unusual to 
meet with the tree Pzeony of great size. There was 
one plant near Shanghae which produced between 300 
apd 400 blooms every year. The proprietor was as 
careful of it as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of Tulips. 
When in bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright 
rays of the sun by a canvas awning, and a seat was 
placed ia front on which the visitor could sit down and 
enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers. Oa this seat 
the old gentleman himself used to sit for hours every 
day, smoking pipe after pipe of tobacco, and drinking 
cup after cup of tea, while all the time he was gazing 
on the beauties of his favourite “ Moutan wha.” It 
was certainly a noble plant, and well worthy of the old 
man’s admiration ; long may he live to sit under his 
awning and enjoy such a sight. A. F. 


Home Correspondence. 

Epiphyllum truncatum and tts varieties. —I con- 
sider that these ought to be brought more into notice 
than they are at present. If we take into consideration 
their time of flowering, along with the beauty of the 
blossoms and the graceful appearance of the plants, 
we must come to the conclusion that, as a whole, we 
have little to equal them during the dark days of winter. 
What have we better for decorating our conservatories 
and drawing-rooms throughout November, December, 
and January ? By exciting some, and retarding others, 
I can have a prolongation of bloom during these com- 
paratively flowerless months. But, alas! how often 
do we meet with plants, all but annihilated with scarcely 


* A variety with small single flowers, 
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of a wail in my garden, 
will also grow upon the tops of walls. Dec. 23. 

Fined Filters im Welts,—Observing that you have 
referred a correspondent to my former communication 
on this subject, at p. 549 of the present year’s volume, 
Lam desirous to correct an error and to suggest two 
very material improvements on the apparatus there 
deseribed, which an experiente of its working effects 
during the ast 6 months has afforded. The error 
alluded to relates to the effect of the filter on the taste 
of a strong chalybeate ; probably the daily use of thie 
water fainiliarising our palates with its flavour, may 
have created the belief that this was changed: be that 
as it ‘may, it is certain that the filter I havé employed 
has not had this imaginary effect, but it is by 10 means 
improbable that the taste, caused by the mere oxidising 
of the iron containéd in the mineral through which the 
water percolates, may be neutralised or improved by a 
filter eomposed of the propér chemical ingredients for 
this purpose. I should feel very much indebted to any 
ond of you scientific correspondents who would com- 
municate or suggest the materials of a filter by which 
0 desirable an effect could be produced. The improve- 
ments I would suggest relate to the occasional cleansing, 
renewing, or Changing the materials of the filter and 
of the well. By using the barrel (which was chosen 
simply as tho implement most easily preserved for such 
experiments) it is difficult, if not impossible, from its 
shape and construction, to arrange the apparatus so as 
to allow the filter to be cleansed or changed without 
taking the whole out of the well, bodily—this would be 
a very cumbrous proceeding. It was also impossible to 
pump the water lower than the top of the filter, which 
would leave some five feet of water in the bottom of the 
well, unless some additional arrangement is made for 
this purpose. To effect the first of these objects, in 
place of a barrel it would be much better to use a square 
wooden box of |the necessary dimensions, and having 
the filter to slide ‘out and in on one side, like a drawer. 
Were it made ‘so, the filter alone might be drawn out 
and ‘then pulled up to be cleansed, removed, or ‘changed 
at pleasure, leaving all the rest of the apparatus ‘stand- 
ing. This, however, it willbe observed, could not be 
done without pumping the well dry, when it too might 
be cleaned. To effect the latter object, instead of ‘earry- 
ing the ‘pipe of the pump direct into the head of the 
barrel or box, without any joining, it would be necessary 
to ‘cut the pipe a few inches above the top ‘of the barrel. 
Each of the ends so ¢ut must then be farnished with a 
screw or worm, over Which a moveable coupling serew 
plays, similar to those used in coupling and wicoupling 
the flexible watér-pipés of a locomotive engine ‘with its 
tender. When these ends are disunited, a small hose of 
gutta percha tube, having a similar serew or worm at 
its upper end, and some holes, forming the snore of a 
pump at its lower end, could be attached to the pipe of 
the pump, and if of sufficient length to'reach the bottom 
of the well, it will effectually atid easily empty it when- 
ever réquired. With these fwo small alterations I 
consider the apparatus to be in as ‘effective a working 
state as it is susceptible of. If your correspondent 
wishes a fixed filter for a cistern instead of a well, he 
will see a description of one which I have found to be 
very suitable, in a former volume. R. iS, Edinburgh. 

How to keep Cucumbers fresh after they are cut.— 
On the ‘15th inst. I had three brace of Cucumbers more 
than I wanted for present use, and I have ‘contrived ‘to 
keep ‘them frésh in ‘the following manner. I 'placed 
them in my ‘Cucumber ‘box, covered them with dry 
paper, ‘buried them in silver sand, and I have'them now 
as good as when I cut them, and to all appearance they 
will keep for 10'days longer. The sort is Mills’ Jewess, 
A. Stilwell, Frogmore, St, Alban’s, Herts. 

Rearing of Silkworms in England. — Your corre- 
Spondents upon ‘this siibject do not seem ‘to have had 
much personal experiéiice in the management of silk- 
worms. I believe a Mi. Buckworth,'a merchant, tried 
to introduce silkworms into Higland, but abandoned 
the attempt. For several years myself and others (a 
family party), ‘used to rear a large number for amuse- 
ment; we fed, watched, and tended them; ‘spun the 
silk, and all e¢ ceterds, amongst us, As ‘soon as the 
eggs were hatched, we commenced feeding the young 
worms with Lettuce leaves ; and when Mulberry leaves 
were abundant, ‘we ‘then changed their diet for these. 
We hada very fine quantity of silk, of various shades. 
To prodtice ‘silk ‘enough for'trade purposes, or rathér 
for ‘commerce, it fiust be conducted upon a ‘factory 
system. There is‘no secret in the ‘art of rearing ‘silk- 
worms, nor in their management; the great difficulty 
lies in getting a sufficiency of food, and, ‘this consisting | 
principally or altogether of the leaves of the Mulberry 
tree, till such time as these are cultivated in sufficient 
ane pic “ provide pag interésting creatures with 

pport, there is no hope of an Hnoglish ‘silk tr: 
X. Y. Zi, ‘Hanis. rt as, oi we aI 

Vine Borders:—We Wave had the large Vinés at 
Hampton-court and at Ciimberland-lodge poitited ‘otit fo 
us as examples of good Vine growing. The former has 
been produced ‘in a sandy alluvial soil résting on ‘a 
gravelly bottom, and the latter in sandy loam, also on 
gravel. Wemay therefore infer that good drainage is 
necessary. The next ‘thing recétiimended is rich soil, 


been filled up with soil, over which flat stones were laid 
in mortar, making the surface as firm as the rock, 
The soil must have been exhausted of its nourishment 
in two years, and the top had no. more protection than 
Nature provided for it. .I spent seven years in the 
garden at Nettlescombe, and was ey e-witness to the 
amount of its produce, which was sometimes ¢normous. 
If the bunches had had the assistance of a frame in the 
process of swelling, they would have weighed on’ an 
average 1lb. each, They were always well coloured, 
and, in favourable seasons, excellent in fiavour. I 
never saw half the quantity of Grapes on a single Vine 
as were on this one,except the one at Hampton Court (the 
Cumberland-lodge one I never'saw), It has a straight 
stem ‘about 8 feet in height, where it branches out hori- 
zontally, carrying a leader to the roof on either side of 
the stem. The branches are about 20 inches afart, 
and well trained. In October, 1845 (the last time I 
saw this Vine), it was completely loaded with fruit, 
although Grapes had been taken from it to supply the 
table for a long time. Inthe previous year it furnished 
the house with fruit up to the time the frost set in, 
when the remainder was removed to the frait-room. 
Although no assistance could be given it in the shape of 
nourishment, I have taken shoots from the points of 
the branches 15 feet im length, and of no ordinary cir- 
cumference. The rock out of which it grew consists of 
a red gritstone, belonging to the slate formation. This 
kind of material is éxeellent for retaining just sufficient 
moisture to support a healthy vegetation and no more, 
I am afraid that many will find Mr. Spencer’s remarks 
too true, viz. that in the course of ten years ox more, 
andrained rich compost Vine borders will become a 
heavy sour mass. I saw one lately that had ‘been 'made 
about that time, and which appeared to consist of a rich 
mixture of soils ; the Vines had dove well in it for some 
time, but ultimately the fibrous roots gradually decayed, 
until at last the Vines had hardly strength to make a 
shoot. The whole was remade, and it was then ‘ascer- 
tained that the old border had been formed six feet 
deep, without stone or rough material of any kind 
being placed in the bottom for carrying off the stagnant 
water. The situation was natarally damp, which aggra- 
vated theevil. W. Culverwell, Thorp Perrow., 

Phaius grandifolius—Perhaps no plant, either in the 
Orchid-house or stove, better repays a little extra 
care aud attention ¢han this Phaius, and if induced to 
put forth its blossoms at this season of the year, it ‘is 
sure to be greatly admired. A plant of it here, at the 
present time, is sending up 12 flower-spikes, each about 
5 feet high, and having from 12 to 17 blossoms, and 
the leaves ‘are from 3 to 4 feet in length, giving the 
plant altogether a noble, Paim-like appearance. In 
deseribing the method of cultivating it, we will begin 
with a young plant in February. I then place it at 
once in the warmest part of the stove or Orchid-house, 
and give it every encouragement in the way of plenty of 
root room, heat, air, aud moisture. The soil which I 
employ fortis peat and loam, using plenty of erocks, and 
I never on any account allow the roots to become ‘pot- 
pound, a8 it is next ‘to impossible to grow a large plant 
in a small pot. My largest specimen occupies a ‘tub 
20 inchés wide ‘and 15 mches deep. I keep my ‘plant 
growing on in this way for about 12 mouths, ‘at the 
expiration ‘of which it generally shows symptoms of 
blooming. ‘At’all events it will flower as soon as it has 
strength ‘enough, and the higher the culture the 
stronger and finer will'the bloom be. After blossoming, 
the same treatment is again pursued. The ‘tempera- 
ture I grow it in is from 57° to 75° in winter, and from 
65° to 90° in summer. J. Rust, Dec. 24. 

Vines.Seeing that a little renewal of discussion on 
Vines aud Vine culture has been invited, I forward a 


slight ‘sketch of my experience with a young plant of | 
white Museat of Alexandria, which was introduced | 
into my Vinery on'the Ist of June last year, being | 


planted in the front border outside, in a growing ‘state, 
the roots being thoroughly opened out, deprived of 
soil, and carefully diffused in planting secundum artem. 
I believe the stem at that time was not 2 of an inch 
diameter in the ‘thickest part. About 17 months after, 
I cut from ‘this Vine three bunches of Grapes weighing 
2+ Ibs., 23 lbs., and 2 Ibs. {14 \0z., respectively ; some 
berries of these bunches were somewhat shrivelled 
when cut ; having been left to the last, for inspection, 
on account of their size and beauty ; otherwise, had 
they been cut when in perfection, the weight would of 
course have been greater. I am not/sure'there is any- 
thing extraordinary in these weights, but on referring 
to records of weights of similar kinds of Grapes m 
former ‘volumes of the Gardeners’ ‘Chronicle, 1 find 
those grown at Eshton-hall (5 ‘miles hence), by J. 
Roberts, in 1847, and which took first prizes at the 
Exhibitions both of London and York, weighed only 
2 lbs. 5 oz, ; and, subsequently, those grown at Castle 
Malgwyn 2 lbs. 9 0z. The quality of my fruit was, in 
the opinion of competent judges, first-rate ; the berries 
large, uniformly ripe, and full flavoured. The Vine 
bore in all séven bunches, and although those pre- 
viously cut were not weighed, yet, by comparison, the 
total weight of fruit from this plant cotild not be less 
than 16 lbs. on 4 feet 6 inches of stem on the rafter, to 
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had been taken out of the rock, and that the hole had | 


[Dxc. 28, 


19 feet from front sill stone, the leader ramified right 
and left on the back of the house, making 19 or 20 feet 
move, besides many strong lateral branches, which 
were with difficulty kept within any reasonable bounds 
by stopping ; and after this growth, and during the 
maturation of the before-named quantity of fruit, a 
second bloom of 8 or 10 bunches showed themselves 
from the newly formed wood, but these were of course 
removed. 7. W., Thorton-in-Craven, near Skipton, 
Yorkshire.—In reading the remarks of Mr. Kidd, at 
page 790, 1 was astonished with one ‘observation, viz., 
that the obtaining good Muscat and Black Hamburgh 
Grapes in one house was all chance work, unless by 
scheming and contriving. For thy own part 1 find no 
difficulty in producing excellent ‘Grapes of both kinds in 
one house under the ordinary treatment of Museate, 
allowing abundance of ‘air on all favourable occasions, 


| after the fruit is well set, as it is my belief that ‘one of 


the principal causes of bad coloured Grapes is too close 
an atmosphere. Mr. “K.’s” strictures respecting the 
last May exhibition at Chiswick are ‘quite true; there 
was scarcely a good dish of Grapes thete, at least not 
well coloured, nor yet well bloomed, which confirms my 
opinion that aiving well is one of the most essential 
things to be attended to in Vine culture. I regret that 
I had not the privilege of exhibiting a dish of Muscat 
and Black Hamburgh, both gYown in one house, at the 
exhibition just alluded to. W. T. B. 

Chiswick Temperature, versus FHolkham.—The'expla- 
nation as to the position of your thermometer, does not 
appear sufficiently ‘to ‘account for the difference in the 
two readings, for I find that on one night, Nov. 16th, 
whieh the sky was perfectly cloudless, and our tempera- 
ture should be low, it was 5° in excess, while on 
several nights, including the 9th and 22d Nov., and 4th 
Dec., on which the sky was completely overcast, and 
radiation consequently ‘small, the temperature was below 
that at Chiswick. I do not, however, feel by any means 
certain that the readings upon which your comparisons 
are based are at all comparable with each other ; 
observations under precisely similar circumstances are 
required for this purpose, which T will endeavour to 
supply, and then themean temperature at Holkham will, 
I think, be found to approximate much ‘more ‘closely to 
yours than you appear to suppose. Most, if not all, 
meteorologists of the present day, record the readings 
of their instruments (placed at the height of 4 feet from 
the vvound, and protected from radiation) at stated 
hours, with the words“ max. or min. in the ‘previous 
24 hours,” as a heading to the column, and in taking the 
mean temperature Of a given day, use the highest and 
lowest readings recorded in that natural day, % ¢ 
from midnight to midnight. That the lowest tempera- 
ture of a day occtts about half an hour or an hour 
before ‘stin-rise; and ‘the highest about 2 P.M, as a 
rule—to which “of course there are exceptions, from 
various ¢auses—has been too often proved from series 
of hourly observations ‘to ‘admit of a doubt. You do 
not name the hot ‘at which your Observations are 
taken, and this seems to be ah important point; for if 
it should be about or previous to 7.30 a.m. you would 
have the same lowest temperature recorded on each 
day as we should, at this period of ‘the year, while in 
the summer months your lowest of the 24th would be 
ours of the 25th‘day. S. 8. [The indications of the 
self-registering thermometer at Cliiswick are usually 
read of between 10‘and,11 am, 5 unless{the? temtpera- 
ture before that time is likely to rise higher than the 
maximum of the preceding day, and in that case the 
registration’is noted earlier. In short, the observations 
are taken 'so as to obtain the extreme maximum) and 
minimum of each day and night ; and mo ‘stated time 
will ensure this. ] 

Gutta Percha Piping ‘As it is well ‘known that 
persons have been much injired in their health 
drinking water which had ‘passed through, and ‘particu- 
iarly rested in, leaden pipes, I wish to ask ‘if any of 
your correspondents can, from experience, inform me if 
gutta percha piping communicates any injurious qualities 
to water passing through it? or, if any chemist has 
reason to believe ‘that ‘such would be the ‘case? or, 
whether rats are likely or able to gnaw such piping’? 
L. L., Clevedon, Deo. 23. [There is n0 reason to sup= 
pose that the gutta percha will injure'the water. But, 
as for the tats—that is a different question.] 


SDoviehyes, 

Caneponran Horricunrura, December 5: Lord 
Murray in ‘the ‘hair On this ‘occasion office-bearers 
were chosen for the etisting year, ‘and several now 
members elected. Piizés ‘for subjects ‘of exhibition 
were awarded as follows :=-18t, ‘three sorts of Pears, 
fit for the dessert, ‘arid exclusive of Marie Louise, Mr. 
Bell, gr. ‘to Lord Mackenzie, for Easter ‘Beurré, Beurré 
Diel, and Betirré d’ Aremiberg. Four Marie Louise 
Pears : lst, Mr. Hamilton, gr. to’Sir D. Kinloch. ‘Six 
Table Apples: Ist, Mr. ‘Calder, Seacliff, for Ribstom 
Pippin, Old Nonpareil, Cambusnethen, ‘Cornish Aro- 
matic, and Seacliff; 2d, Mr. Addison, ‘gr. ‘to the ‘Earl 
of Wemyss, for Crofton Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Ribstom 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Borsdorffer, and Scarlet 
Nonpareil. Butich of’retarded Grapes : Ist, Mr. Lees, 
gr. to ‘the Earl of Haddington, for Museatof Alexan- 


because the Vine must be well fed ; but in the gardéts 
at Nettleseombe, Somersetshire, a black Hamburgh 
Vine was planted, I'should say about 18 years ago, on 
a rock, and on the south side of the gardener’s house : 
it grew with such rapidity that I was induced to make 
Some inquiries as to the nature of the material it was 
planted in. I found that two barrow loads of ‘stonds 


which length it was eut back at last winter’s pruning. 
I suppose most Vine growers would pronounce this 
an excessive crop for so young a Vine to be allowed to | 
bear. ‘Time only can show whether it will prove to 
have been an injurious one, I do not anticipate any 
after bad effects from it; the luxuriance of ‘this Vine 
being such, ‘that after ‘gding'to ‘the ‘top of ‘the rafter, 7. ¢. 


dria ; 24, Mr. Addison, for Black Hamburgh. 12 finest- 
flowered single ‘clusters of Chinese ‘Chrysanthenrums:: 
Ist, Mr. Young, gr. to Mrs. H.'N. ‘Ferguson, with the 
following varieties :—Superb ‘Clustered Yellow, Comte 
de Ruutzen, Queen of ‘Gipsies, Marquis, Incomparable, 
Minerva, Duc @e Nemours, Fleur de Marie, 
Annie, Gertéral Morceau,’and Queen of 


Yellows. Beat 


! 
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two Chinese Primroses: Ist, Mr. Henderson, gr. to C. 
K, Sivewright, Esq., for well-grown plants of double 
white and a fine variety of single red. Two stalks of 
Brussels Sprouts: 1st, Mr. Thompson, gr. to R, S. 
Wilson, Esq., the variety being Hunter’s Dwarf. Four 
Leeks: Ist, Mr. Lees, Tyninghame, for Improved 
Musselburgh, Four stalks of solid Celery: 1st, Mx. 
Sinclair, gr., Tillichewan Castle, with Goodall’s Broad 
White and Cole’s Superb Red. Three sorts of Onions: 
Ist, Mr. Henderson, gr., Alderston, for Blood Red, 
James’ Keeping, and Strasburg; 2d, Mr. Pousty,for Globe, 
James’ Keeping, and Strasburg. ‘Two headsof Endive: 
Ist, Mr. J. Renny, Inch House. For the Silver Medal 
Offered by the Society for the best collection of dried 
specimens of British Plants, including Filices: two 
competitors appeared, both of whose collections were 
excellent, The prize was awarded to Mr. Anderson, 
journeyman, Edinburgh Botanic Garden, his collection 
containing 640 species correctly named, and arranged 
according to the natural system, A second prize, with 
Certificate of Merit, was voted to Mr. Smith, journey- 
man, Experimental Garden, for a collection containing 
about 520 species and varieties, likewise arranged 
according to the natural system, The prize of 
two guineas offered by Messrs. P. Lawson and 
Son, for the best collection of dried specimens of 
Hardy Perennial Herbaceous Plants, was awarded to 
Mr, Fairley, journeyman, Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
who produced a most excellen™collection, containing 
1859 species and varieties, arranged according to the 
natural system of Lindley, as given in ‘the last edition 
of the “Vegetable Kingdom.” As usual, there were 
likewise various productions sent for exhibition only, 
for which extra awards were made, or thanks voted 
according to circumstances. Amongst the fruits, may 
be noticed a large and fine.collection of named Pears 
from M. Rene Langelier, Jersey ; Sweet Water Grapes 
from Mr. Renny, Inch House ; two dishes of seedling 
Filberts from the garden of Lady Harris, Seacliff,—a 
certificate of merit being granted for one of the sorts ; 
18 varieties of Dessert Pears from the garden of Sir 
W. Gibson:Craig, Bart.; Gloria Mundi Apples from 
W. Crawfurd, Esq.; Nonpareil Apples from Mr. 
M‘Farlane; Alfriston Apples from Mr. Lander ; Grapes 
¥ipened jon the qpen wall (with the protection of a glazed 
Sash from Ist:October), from Mr. Sanderson, Monkton 
Hall ; and fruit of Saracha viscosa, with a sample of 
jam madefrom it, from S. B. Hare, Esq., Lochvin House. 
There were likewise-exhibited, from Messrs. J. Dickson 
and Sons, a large plant.of Pinus longifolia ; from the 
garden of Dr. Neill, a ibeantifully flowered plant of 
Oncidium ornithorynchum, and ‘two fine Chrysanthe- 
mums; beautiful Heaths and Cinerarias ‘from Mr. 
Anderson, gr., Corstorphine-hill ; well.grown plants of 
tree Mignonette and Cinerarias.from Mr. Laing, gr. to 
the Earl of Rosslyn; a ‘seedling Cineraria from Mr. 
Young, ‘Newington-lodge ; a box of superior Chrysan- 
themum blooms from Mr. Stark, Edgehill Nursery ; a 
beautiful bouquet and:Chrysanthemums from Mr. Reid, 
Hdmonstone House ; and collections of Chrysanthemums 
from Mr. Young, Archerfield, and Mr, Addison, Gos- 
ford ; a plant of Cupressus torulosa from Mr. Wilkie, 
gr., Garvald House, ‘accompanied by a communication 
mentioning its hardiness at Garvald, at an elevation of 
1200.feet ; and a large coloured drawing of Victoria 
Regia by Mr. Jaffrey, Warriston-lodge. Some ex- 
céllent- vegetables were sent for exhibition. Specimens 
of the Glen Dwarf Drumhead Cabbage—stated to be a 
valuable variety for agricultural as well as garden 
purposes—from Mr, Handasyde, Musselburgh; two 
large Savoys from Mys. Dr. Brown, Primrose-bauk ; 
fine Caulifiower, Mushrooms, and Seakale, from Mr. 
Pender Moredun ; improved German Greens from Mr. 
M‘Lean; Red‘Cabbage from Mr. Blair; Brussels Sprouts, 
Beetroot, and Cauliflower, from Mr, Kerr; Lettuce 
and Endive from My. Renny;:and:a basket of oma- 
toes from ‘Mr, Bell. 


- ‘Guascow Royat Boranic Instirutton.—At the an- 
nual general meeting held Dec. 9, the Vice-President in 
the chair, ‘the Secretary read a report from the 
Directors for the past year, by which it appeared that 
the total revenue amounts to 861/. 8s. 11d., including 
the 108/. 13s. 8d. of annual feu-duties belonging to the 
Institution, which, -with 76/. 16s. Gid., the balance of 
the ‘revenue account for the previous year, makes a 
total of 938/..5s. 54d..; the total annual expenditure, 
exclusive of interest, being 908/. 18s. 53d. 


j r De- To. 
1849, 1850. crease, | erease. 
‘ Se sedi) £. svedi|€. +8. ai ri d. 
Annual ‘Subscriptions |209:12 9/271 7 6 “<a 6114 9 
Do. from Menibers of 
Atheneum .,, ...| 2315 6|20 2 0| 313 6 
ae &e, &e., 
ttickets ... ... ...|'21 1 6/1012 0) 10 9 6 
Admission to public 
‘promenades ... ...| 74 1 0] 6312 6/10 8 6 
Do. on ordinary days|'91 11 0/77 2 6| 14 8 6 
Sale of plants, cut 
dlowers,«be, ... .../18711 6219 7 9]... 8l16 3 
Rentof Pent... .../15 0 0/1113 0| 3 7 0 
Curling Pond .., ...) 40 0 6/40 0 0 
Physicians and §ur- 
geons <0 o \.| 30 16 0] 3716 0 
Pransfers ... ... ...| 4 8 0] 1 2-0] 8 6 0 
Fire Works ... ... ..i/8710 0] .. 37:10 0 
‘leo 7 3752 15 3/83 3 O43 11 0 
Increase in 1850 a8 we 60 8 0 
143 11 0|148 110 


The preceding is a.comparative statement of the 
receipts for last year, as compared with those of \the 


previous year, From this it will be seen that there is a 
considerable increase on the two most important 
sources of revenue, viz,, 61/. 14s, 9d. on annual sub- 
scriptions, and 81/, 16s. 3d. on the sale of cut flowers, 
plants, &c. The decrease on the receipts for mechanics’ 
tickets, and for admigsion on ordinary days, may prin- 
cipally be attributed to the arrangement entered into 
with the Magistrates and Town Council, whereby the 
working classes have now, in addition to five days in 
the Fair week, free access to the Garden on the first 
Monday and Tuesday of the months of April, May, 
June, August, September, and Oetober. The Garden 
itself is reported to be now in 4 higher state of cultiva- 
tion than it has been in for several years. The hot- 
houses and.other buildings are also in good order, and 
since the beginning of spring one-half of the hot-houses 
has been painted. Greater abundance and \variety of 
ornamental plants exist both out of doors and in the 
hot-houses, than have been for a number of years past. 
During some previous years the imperative necessity 
of raising revenue from any source led to the ruthless 
and indiseriminate.cutting down ofeven,the rarest speci- 
men plantsin the stoves, but the injurious.practice has 
been stopped, and the houses are gradually resuming 
the appearance which, in a Botanic Garden, they ought 
to have. Considerable improvements ave being made 
in.the Garden, by increasing the stock of evergreens, 
and extending them in groups over the higher parts of 
the grounds, as well as skirting certain parts of the 
wooded river bank. A Lecture Room for the Professor 
of Botany has been erected in the Garden during the 
course of the summer, the total cost,of which, including 
the architect and measurer’s fees, was 275/. 10s. 11d. 
It is, stated that the working classes continue to appre- 
ciate the free days’ admission to the Garden, granted 
to them through the liberality of Mr. Campbell, and 
the arrangement with the City ‘Corporation, On Mr. 
Campbell’s.five days upwards.of 55,000 persons visited 
the Garden, and on the other free days secuzed to them 
by the,city nearly 24,000. 


Kebiews, 

Voices from the Woodlands, by Mary Roberts ; and 
a Popular History of Mammalia, by Adam White ; 
are two charming books for presents to young people. 
They are written with taste and talent, and decorated 
with numerous.coloured plates, got up with Mr. Lovell 
Reeves’ well-known skill. The first tells of the Lichens 
and Mosses.of winter, and reminds us of/the sweet days 
of summer by its stories of the old Oak trees of Eng- 
land, and the graceful Ash, and the shady Beech, and 
the Elms, and all the,xest of the old aristocracy of the 
forest. The guthoress, by happily employing ;the first 
person singular in her narrative, has compelled these 
ancient princes, each to tell his own story in his, own 
way. The Spantsh’Chestnut, for example, speaks thus: 

« Men eall me ‘the old‘Chestnut.of Tortworth. That 
aged tree, say they, stood there when King John came 
tothe throne, and must/have ‘been at least 540 years 
old. ‘One-of their seribes relate:that I even'then was 
called by the name which I now bear, and which attaches 
tomme, though little more than-a venerable ruin, 


"“é Some of you, young trees, have been planted within 
a comparatively short period ; standing singly, or in 
groups, you embellish homes which had no existence in 
my young days. Far.as the eye could reach, extended 
a wild forest, or wide common, covered with Ferns or 
Rushes; and deer came in troops, to feed upon my nuts 
in autumn. I have seen the wild boar, with his long 
tusks ‘and shaggy mane, ranging where now sheep pas- 
ture ; and wild cattle, such as no one could have met 
unharmed. 


‘T remember the time yonder Yew first arose from 
the earth, a small tufted plant, with nothing that indi- 
catedjits future greatness. Some wandering bird must 
have -brought the berry, which, on account of its 
glutinous nature, readily adheres; or else the wind, 
rising in his.might, bore it from some distant forest ; \for 
none grew within sight. I watched the progress of that 
young tree, and saw -how gradually it advanced from 
one season to another, tillat length its giant arms were 
nobly tossed on high, and valorously resisted the fierce 
winds of winter. But nowitsstrength.begins:to fail,and 
Oaks, beneath which the Deuids-walked, ave failing also. 

“Time was, when such noble trees were wrested 
from their right uses; when'the‘Osiers that grew beside 
the river were ‘wreathed into hideous baskets, wherein 
innocent persons suffered ; when ‘trees, rising in um- 
brageous majesty, concealed within their deep recesses 
abhorrent rites, concerning which no one dared -to 
speak; when men saw only in the ‘trees, which God 
had planted for beauty and ‘for use, the abode of myste- 
rious or ‘fearful beings, demons whom many ignorantly 
worshipped’; or viewed ‘them as ‘useful:merely ‘for the 
common purposes of life. 


“Since then, naturalists have arisen, who have made 
known the properties of vegetable matter ; poets have 
derived their choicest inspirations from trees; and 
artists have dwelt beneath them, watchful to transfer to 
canvas the effect produced by their foliage, or their 
graceful and magnificent proportions, 

“ But the Chestnut, as wrote one who loved our tribe, 
is the most stately of European trees, exceeding the 
Oak in height, and equalling it in bulk, The foliage 
exhibits a more decided character; it is glossy and 
formed into.clusters, which.are peculiarly elegant whea 
surrounded with florescent catkins. This is the tres 
which graces the landscapes,of Salvator Rosa. He 


studied it among the mountains of Calabria in every 
form and attitude, breaking and disposing it in a thou- 
sand different shapes, as the exigencies of his composi- 
tions required. And, truly, mo other tree affords such 
continual variety—at one time rising in all its leafy 
majesty, in some shady recess or wock-encircled nook, 
safe from the war of winds; at another, broken and 
distorted on some high rock, or half-way down a steep 
and rugged declivity, beneath which might roll an im. 
petuous torrent ; for my wood is naturally brittle, and 
liable to be shattered by fierce winds. 

Some have aseribed to me the honour of being indi- 
genous to Britain; others maintain that Ceesar trans. 
ported Chestnut trees from Sardis into Italy, on account 
of the excellence of their nuts, from whence they passed 
into France and Britain. ‘True it is that none of our 
tribe ever prevailed in North Britain, nor have they 
been observed in the southern portion of the island, 
except in, parks, and avenues leading to country man- 
sions ; but those who visit the banks.of the Tamar, in 
Cornwall, may find the Chestnut in many a lone spot, 
as also in the woods and hedges.of Kent and Survey. 
Anglesey is another of our fayourite habitats; and 
Chestnuts were so numerous at one tine in the forest of 
Dean, that Henry II. gave the tithe of all their fruits to 
Flaxley Abbey. Those noble trees were, doubtless, 
planted. and protected in that royal preserve.” 

Mr. Adam White’s Book is of a more formal charae- 
ter, but not a whit less interesting. Hetells of lions 
and tigers.and jaguars, of baboons, mandrils, and mari- 
mondas, dogs and opossums, whales, dolphins, seals, 
antélopes, and dassies. His style is clear, and his matter 
aneedotical ; but he does not sacrifice science for the 
sake of catching a little ignorant applause, nor, on the 
other hand, can it be said that he annoys the reader 
with misplaced injudicious techuiealities, With access 
to the best kind of information, and with skill to use it, 
he has-produced a book which people of all ages will 
read with pleasure and profit. As an elementary work 
on mammals, it stands without an English rival. We 
select:-his account of the Bandicoots. 

“The tribe of Bandicoots (Peramelina) is distin- 
guished by the number of the incisors; there are ten 
of these teeth in the upper, and six in the lower jaw. 
Their molars are of two kinds, some being compressed 
and pointed, while the others are tubercular—a struc- 
ture which, as in the Insectivorous order of quadrupeds, 
particularly suits anu insect diet. The ‘head is for the 
most part sharp and elongated; the legs are unequal 
in length, ‘the fore ones being shorter than ‘the pos- 
tevior. The tail is generally short, and partially 
covered with short haixs; in one or two species, how- 
ever, it is long, and furnished with lengthened hairs. 

‘The tribe acquires its name from the typical genus, 
Perameles, which contains the Bandicoots of Australia— 
quadrupeds generally of small size, which seem to repre- 
sent in that continent-island the hedgehogs, shrews, and 
other insectivorous mammalia. All the species have 
five toes to the fore foot, the two outside being rudi- 
mentary and nailless, and the middle three with large 
strong nails, so that at first Sight they seem to have but 
three toes to the foot ; in the hind foot there are five 
toes, the innermost of which is,rudimeatary, the second 
and third are slender, while the fourth and fifth are 
large, and provided with long nails: all these nails are 
well suited to the burrowing habits of the bandicoots. 
The ears are generally of moderate size ; but in one 
species, Perameles lagotis, the ‘native rabbit’ of the 
colonists of Western Australia, these organs are very 
long. This species, as ascertained by Mr. Goold, is 
tolerably abundant in the grassy districts of the Swan 
River colony. It generally selects spots where, the soil 
being loose, it can easily form its burrows, and to these, 
when pursued, it has recourse. Its food consists of 
insects and grubs. The flesh is eaten, and said to 
resemble that of the rabbit. Mr. Waterhouse, in his 
‘Marsupialia’ (p. 36), tells us that a specimen kept in 
the Zoological Gardens was very active at night, but 
sleepy during the day; when at rest it sat on its 
haunches, with its head thrust between its hind legs, 
and then, had the appearance of a large ball of fur. 
When walking, the hind legs only were used, and these 
were very widely separated. In confinement it was 
very savage, and bit severely. 

«“ Mr. Gray has described a very pretty species from 
Van Diemen’s Land, the Perameles Gunnii, ealled in 
that island the Bandicoot, Both the tail and ears. are 
short; the hinder part of the back is black, with 
several white cross-bands, It is an abundant species, 
and, according to Mr. Gunn’s account, burrows in the 
ground, and lives chiefly on roots. This animal seems 
particularly partial to bulbs; Mr, Gunn ‘knew of an 
entire collection of Cape bulbs’ being eaten ‘by them, 
and he himself lost many valuable specimens in his 
garden from their attacks, 


“ Some of the species of bandicoots make nests of 
sticks and grasses, so closely resembling the colour and 
appearance of the situation where they are placed as to 
be very difficult of detection. 

«To this family belongs the singular genus Chwropas, 
discovered by Sir Thomas Mitchell on the banks of the 
Murray River, in Australia, ‘The first specimen found 
was tailless, but subsequent individuals have been met 
with possessing this member ; the fore legs somewhat 
resemble those of a pig,from which circumstance the 
generic name is derived. ‘The marsupial opening is 
downwards, and not upwards; Sir Thomas says it was 
seen first on the ground, but.on being pursued took to 
a tree, in which it was caught.”’| 
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Garden Memoranda. 

Eauine Park. —It may be interestiag to know that the 
Ambherstia nobilis at Ealing Park is in a most flourishing 
condition. It measures 14 feet across at the base, 
tapers gracefully upwards rather more than 15 feet, 
is covered with perfect foliage, and is at the present time 
showing 73 spikes of flowers, some of them already 
more than a foot inlength. Another botanical curiosity 
also exists here inthe shape of a striped Cattleya. As 
regards the collection of plants generally (even the 
Orchids and Heaths), it may safely be said that it is in 
a state of vigour and beauty, such as it has seldom 
appeared in before. 


Miscellaneous. 

Testimonial to Mr. Munro.—The other day, at a 
dinner provided by a few friends, Mr. Munro was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch and chain, the pro- 
ceeds of the subscriptions of 260 persons, who thus 
testified their respect for him on his retirement from 
the service of the Horticultural Society. 

New Method of Engraving Plates for Printing 
Ferns, Sea Weeds, &c.—At a recent meeting of the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, Dr. Branson 
read a paper describing this process.—His mode of 
operation is to place a frond of Fern, Algze, or similar flat 
vegetable form, on a thick piece of glass, or polished 
marble ; then taking and softening a piece of gutta 
percha, of proper size, and placing on the leaf and care- 
fully pressing it down, it will receive a sharp and 
accurate impression from the plant. The gutta percha 
retained level and allowed to harden by cooling, is then 
handed toa brass caster, who reproduces it in metal 
from his moulding vase. ‘This, it will be obvious, is the 
most delicate and difficult part of the process, and one 
which, a few years ago, would not, we suspect, have been 
executed in Sheffield. As itis, Dr. Branson has had 
many brass plates thus produced from sand-casting, 
which only required a little surface dressing to yield, at 
once, under the copper-plate printing press, most beau- 
tiful as well as faithful inpressions of the original leaves: 
indeed, many of the exhibited specimens of Ferns, printed 
in green colour, and slightly embossed, as they must 
needs be by the printing, were such perfect fac-similes 
of the natural pattern, that they might easily be taken 
for it. Besides these matters, the Doctor exhibited a 
large variety of patterns of embossed leather, which had 
been produced by a somewhat analogous operation. 
As, however, this latter invention is not so much for 
copying designs as for creating them, and, at the same 
time, saving all the expense of die-cutting, the following 
is the course pursued :—The operator takes a piece of 
common hard white soap of the required size and sur- 
face, and upon that executes any design, whether of the 
depth and boldness of ordinary embossing, or in the 
delicate lines of an etching; in either case the work is 
executed with the greatest ease. From this soap-model 
or engraving, an impression is taken in gutta percha; 
from that a secondary cne, which on being cast in brass, 
as before, may be used for printing or embossing in the 
ordinary way. The reader,stated that his main difficulty 
was in getting the last gutta percha coat to separate 
from the mould of the same substance into which it was 
pressed. He had found, however, that by powdering 
both the surfaces with common bronze dust, before 
taking the impression, they did not adhere. Atheneum. 

Lawn Grasses.—Where good turf can be had with- 
out much trouble or expense, it will be more imme- 
diately beautiful and satisfying than sowing down a 
lawn with fresh seeds. And even if it be too serious 
an item under any circumstances, the edgings of watks, 
and the outlines of beds, should be everywhere defined 
by a strip of old turf, at least a foot in width. ‘I'his 
will prevent the seeds from being scattered on the walks 
or borders, and make the edgings firmer and less ragged 
Yor several years. For sowing down Grass seeds, the 
ground should be lightly dug over about the last week 
in March or August, and the seeds sown immediately 
after. It will be advisable to scatter them rather 
thickly, and then tread and rake them well in, and give 
the ground a thorough rolling. Care must be exercised 
to make up the ground, by the edgings already laid, to 
the level of the top of those edgings ; in order that, 
when the young Grass springs up, all may be on the 
same level, and there may not be a break or dip be- 
tween the old and the new. After the Grass has vege- 
tated, it will simply require to be kept free from weeds 
until it is strong enough to be mown. A dry day, ina 
showery season, will of course be best for sowing Grass, 
as it is for all other seeds. And it ought not to be for- 
gotten that, on the evenness with which the ground is 
dug, levelled, and raked, will, hereafter, be the beauty 
and smoothness of the lawn. Some of the fittest seeds 
for a lawn are Poa pratensis and triviale, Festuca 
ovina, Cynosurus cristatus, Avena flavescens, Trifolium 
minus, and white Dutch Clover. Other-and coarser 
kinds are usually added ; and many good nurserymen 
have mixtures of their own, adapted to particular soils. 
But the smaller the proportion of the stronger growing 
kinds that is admitted, the finer, and smoother, and 
softer will be the Grass, and the less mowing will it 
require. Any sort of Rye-grass, some variety of which 
18 too commonly introduced into mixtures, will be 
especially unsuitable. Kemp, on Small Gardens. 


Calendar of Operations. 
(For the ensuing week.) 
FORCING DEPARTMENT, 
Ler the fermenting material upon borders which are 
already in motion be examined, to see that it does not 
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get either too hot or too cold; the former state ot 
things will render it necessary to open it out or remove 
a portion of it; but in the latter case it should be 
turned over and a fresh portion be mixed up along 
with it. When the flowers are just expanding, a drier 
atmosphere must be maintained, and syringing must be 
carefully avoided until the fruit is fairly set. Avoid a 
high temperature at night, and admit air freely in 
fine weather, but using the side ventilators only when 
it is showery. When the weather is unfit for out of 
doors work concentrate your force within and proceed 
with the cleansing and painting of the house and plants 
according to the directions previously given. Only one 
house should be in hand at a time, and that the various 
operations may be carried on systematically, all the 
moveable plants should be quartered amongst the other 
houses, pits, frames, &c.; and after the houseis finished it 
may be filled with the plants from the house which it 
is next intended to treat in a similar manner. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

When the ground is too frosty to admit of the trans- 
planting of the trees and shrubs being proceeded with, 
everything should be done which forethought can 
suggest, in making such preparations as will facilitate 
the work to the greatest extent, when the weather is 
more favourable. To this end the stations for the 
plants may be prepared by conveying suitable soil, &c., 
to the spot, and by making holes or raising mounds for 
their reception, The value of the mowing machine is 
now becoming so well known as to be in little need of 
praise. During mild weather, any turf that is sunk and 
so uneven as to prevent its being easily mown by that 
most useful of all garden implements, “ Shanks’s Mow- 
ing Machine,” should be made perfectly even, by removing 
the turf and levelling the surface beneath it. If it is 
infested with worms, which render a pleasure-ground so 
unsightly, a layer of fine coal ashes should be spread 
over the soil and well rolled in before the turf is re- 
placed. This is a simple but effectual remedy for the 
nuisance, and in addition much improves the quality of 
the turf; as the latter becomes finer and denser, and 
cuts “sweeter” than when the ground is clayey or damp 
beneath it. Seeds of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
should now be watched, and gathered as soon as the 
capsules begin to burst. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

At this season, the routine culture, which we have 
lately enforced, must be strictly attended to; but 
Polyanthuses will, perhaps, claim an extra notice in 
these our last directions for the year. Those on beds, 
if parted at the usual time, will often have the collar 
exposed too much, and the roots completely bare ; 
independent of this, earth-worms will have drawn 
leaves, &c., into their holes, which, with their castings, 
give the beds an untidy appearance. Our plan is, 
to carefully fork the soil, with an instrument purposely 
made, so as to disturb the fibres of the plants as little 
as possible, removing the decayed or broken leaves. 
We then, with a mixture of decayed leaves, and cow- 
manure, which we have had prepared, and under cover 
some time previously, go carefully over the bed, filling 
up all inequalities, placing a couple of handfuls round 
each plant ; in fact, giving them a complete top dress- 
ing. This operation, we are confident, will prove 
highly satisfactory, when completed; and the effects 
will be perceived by a strong and vigorous start in the 
spring. We may here mention, that one of the best 
Polyanthuses that has come under our notice during 
the past year, is Addis’s King-fisher, a red flower ; but 
of most excellent properties. Should severe frost, or 
heavy rains, prevail, it will be highly proper to protect 
the most valuable Tulip beds from their effects. The 
result will well repay the trouble. Recollect the advice 
of abundance of air, when not too cutting or severe, to 
all plants in frames. 

HARDY FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit-rRoom.— When this place is not furnished with 
astove or a coil of hot-water pipes, considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced at this season in excluding the cold 
anddamp. Of the two, perhaps, the latter is the greater 
enemy. It may, however, be remedied by spreading 
some unslaked lime in wide pans or drawers, exposing 
as much as possible of its surface to the atmosphere, 
and exchanging it for fresh as soon as its absorbing 
powers are somewhat satisfied. Frost should be ex- 
cluded if possible ; but if this is to be effected by the 
aid of artificial heat, the latter should always be used in 
connection with ventilation, that the moisture evapo- 
rated may be allowed to escape. But if there are no 
such conveniences, the simple means of matting up the 
doors and windows must be adopted ; and if, in spite of 
these precautions, the internal temperature falls below 
the freezing point, care must be taken to prevent a 
sudden thaw, by keeping the room close and shaded for 
a short period after the return of warmer weather. This 
points out the advantage of constructing such places on 
the north side of a wall, as they are thereby preserved 
from extreme heat in summer, and from sudden varia- 
tions in winter. Many of the finest dessert Pears require 
placing in a temperature of 60° for a few days previous 
to use, thence they will become quite ripe and will attain 
to their full richness of flavour, while they would lay in 
the cool fruit-room shrivelling till useless. We have 
ourselves thrown away Pears which the experience of 
after years has told us would have been most useful, if 
they had been simply rolled in paper and placed for a 
few days in a Pine-pit. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Let trenching of vacant ground be done with all con- 
venient despatch, unless when it is frozen ; as the clods, 
if turned under in that state, will remain a long time 
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ere they thaw; the loosening of the soil, by creating 
non-conducting cavities, checks the progress of heat 
either upwards or downwards. Instances have been 
recorded of ground being trenched during severe frost, 
and of the clods being found only partially thawed at 
Midsummer, In mentioning the protection of kitchen 
garden crops, we omitted to recommend the branches 
of Spruce Fir, Yew, or other evergreens. These are 
quite as effectual, if used in sufficient abundance, as 
litter and other matters, which are too untidy to be 
seen in a well-kept kitchen garden, Attend to the 
forcing of Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, Chicory, &c., 
and keep up a supply, if possible, equal to the demand. 
Let Cauliflowers, Endive, and Lettuce, in frames, be 
frequently examined, and divested of decaying foliage ; 
and protect from the ravages of slugs, by carefully 
sprinkling a little lime and soot upon the surface of the 
soil. 


State of the Weather near London, for the week ending Dec. 26, 1850, 
as observed at the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick. 


TemMresaTugnK. 


vf Of the Air. Ofthe Earth | wind! 3 


BanomeErTER, 
Dec, 


L foot|2 feet 


Min. deep. | deep. 


Max.| Min, | Mean 
Friday.. 20|16} ¢ 
Satur... 21/17] 30. 
Sunday . 22/18) 30.52 
Monday 23}19| + 
Tues, ., 24/20} 3 
Wed. .. 25/( 
Thurs .. 26/22 


30.100 
30.231 
30.429 
30.024 
30.172 
29.995) 
30.130 


Average.... 30.324 | 30.227 | 41.8 | 26.41 24.1 | 374 


Dec, 20—Frosty; fine; sharp frost at night. 
21—Frosty and foggy; slight rain; frosty. 
22—Frosty; fine; frosty and foggy. x 
23—Frosty and foggy; hazy; foggy; slight frost. 
24—Hazy ; foggzy ; overcast, 
25—Clear and fine; very fine throughout. 
26—Hazy; rainbow at 1 e M.; hazy; overcast. 


Mean temperature of the week 4 deg. below the average. 
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State of the Weather at Chiswick anal the last 24-25 years, for the 
ensuing week, ending Jap. 4, 1951. 


No. of 
Years in 
which it 

Rained. 


Prevailing Winds. 
Greatest | ——  —@<__{__- 
Quantity} os) .| 
of Rain. |> 3 fl 


Dec. 


aod Jan, Rl; : 
a 


Sunday 29 5 4 fi 4 
: 6 
8 

8 ye 

13 3 

31.3 9 0.45, 

The highest temperature during the above period occarred on the 30th* 

1833—therm. 56 deg.; and the lowest on the Ist, 1837—therm. 12 deg. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 

Exms: Gallicus, The Chichester Elm, alias the Huntingdon, is 
a variety of Ulmus campestris. It grows faster than any 
other equally good Elm, except the Witch. 

Grartinc: W Nichols. We have in preparation a complete set 
of drawings illustrative of every one of the methods of graft- 
ing, fanciful as well as essential, which are known, If the 
cuts are ready, we shall commence next week, 

INSEcts: 4 BC. Your Oincraria leaves are attacked by the 
larve of a small two-winged fly (Musca) which eat the sub- 
stance of the leaves, leaving the two surfaces entire. We 
know no other remedy than to press the leaves gently 
between the thumb and finger as soon as the pale marks 
appear, as the larve are then yonng and tender. At present 
all the mischief seems to have been done, as we found the 
insect in the brown chrysalis state. W, 

MistLEToE: # B. It may be propagated from seeds or by 
grafting. Theseeds should be put in in February or March. 
Slit the bark on the under side of the branck, say of an 
Apple or Hawthorn tree, making the cut quite down to the 
wood ; raise the bark up a little, then insert the seeds freshly 
squeezed from the berry, press down the bark again, and the 
Operation is finished, It may be grafted any time in May. 
Make an incision, and insert a thin slice of Mistletoe, having 
a bud and one leaf at the end, You will, however, we 
imagine, be most successful with seeds, The Mistletoe will 
grow upon the Hawthorn, Apple, Black Italian Poplar, 
Lime, Sycamore, Acacia, Laurel, Willow, and with difficulty 
on Oak. 

NAMES me Fruits: 7 W.1, Pearson’s Plate; 3, Barcelona 
Pearmain; 4, Beauty of Kent; 6, Herefordshire Pearmain ; 
7, Fearn’e Pippin; 8, French Crab; 9, Court of Wick; 
10, 14, Reinette du Canada; 15, Syke House Russet; 17, 
Golden Reinette ; 19, New Golden Pippin; 1, Passe Colmar; 
2, Decayed, but appears to be the Doyenné Gris, I—-T AS, 
The Beurré d’Aremberg. || i 

Names oF Pxiants: Reader. Adiantum assimile. S.-H D. 
Pekea tuberculosa. The Saouri nut.—H Stillwell. Fuchsia 
microphylla, - 5 

NurseRyMEn’s ORDERS: W Francis. The Darlington case is 
under enquiry. 2 

Os: Dido. Walnuts yield a drying oil, employed by painters 
in oil-colour, and called Nut-oil. Hazel nuts yield a sweet 
oil like that of Almonds, 

PAINT USED For Inon-woRK AT TRENTHAM: DF, One-third 
Stockholm tar, and two-thirds gas tar, laid on while quite 
hot, with a brush, and spread as thinly as possible.t 

SrEps: J HN. Sow your seeds from Jamaica in heat, and 
treat them as stove plants.f 

TaxtpERMY: WJ. You will find Lee’s work on this subject a 

ood one. , 

Youn Borpers: J A, Limerick. Certainly it will be advan- 
tageous to your border to put it in communication with the 
inside of your house, by removing a few bricks; tour toa 
yard would be enough. The zinc tube would, we think, be 
superfluous, Musa Cavendishii will not thrive in @ cool 
house. Probably Hood on Warming may contain what you 
want. There is nothing good on ventilating hothouses, 

Warer: Yorkshire. If spring water is received into a large 
cistern, exposing a surface of 2 feet by 6 feet to the influence 
of the atmosphere, such water will be suitable to water 
plants witb, but not so good as rain-water. — 

Worm-EaTEN Woop: & W P. Steep your carvings in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate; and if you can, apply a little heat, 
You will hear no more of insects, and the existing holes you 
can fill with putty or any other cement. It is necessary that 
the sublimate should enter the holes, and this will be most 
readily secured by the applieation of heat, If you are unable 
to do this, then you had better employ corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in spirit, which will enter the holes more readily, 

Misc: A Friend is thanked for his suggestion, but there are 
difficulties in the way. The index is repeated in full at the 

ar. 

eres communications have been received too 
late, and others are unavoidably detained till the necessary 
inquiries can be made. We must also beg for the indulgence 
of those numerous correspondents, the insertion of whose 
interesting contributions is still delayed.: 
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This day is Saiiished, 
(THE JOURNAL or tHe ROYAL AGRICUL- 
- TURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, No, XXVI. 


The Progress of Agrieultural Knowledge during the last 


Sight Years. Mr, Pusey, M.P. 
The Potato Disease. Mr. Graham. 
Implement Report. Col. Challoner, 
Kohl Rabi, Mr, Towers. 
Ashes of Plants, Analyses of. Messrs. Way and Ogden. 
Diseases of Stock from Mismanagement. Mr, Karkeek, 
Agricultural Buildings. Mr. Dean. 
Management of Pigs. Mr. Rowlandson. 
Irrigation in Switzerland, Mr, Jenkinson, 
Rape-cake as Food for Stock, Mr. Charnock, 
Climate of the British Islands. Mr. Simpson, 
Farming of Somersetshire. Mr. Acland. 
Results from the Laboratory. Mr. Way. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A RIIFICIAL MANURES.— PRIVATE IN- 
STRUCTIONS in Chemical Analysis and the most ap- 
proved methods of making Artificial Maoures are given by 
J. C. Nessir, F.C.S., F.G.S., at the Laboratories, Scientific 
School, 88, Kennington-lane, London. 
Analyses of Soils, Manures, Minerals, 
usual, on moderate terms, 


&c., performed as 


oo ES ee ee ee ee 
q ANURES.—The following Manures are manu- 


factured at Mr. Lawes’s Factory, Deptford Creek ; 


Clover Manure, per ton .., Feel ave «£11 0 0 
Turnip Manure, do. ne Get cs ote bunt tee 0 0 
Superphosphate of Lime OMIA sea” sas 4, te Ory O 
Sulphuric Acid and Coprolites 500 


Office, 69, King William-street, City, London, 


N.B, Peruvian Guano, guaranteed to contain 16 per cent. of 


Ammonia, 91. 15s, per ton; and for 5 tons or more, 91. 10s. per 
ton, in dock, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


(THE LONDON MANURE COMPANY beg to offer 
as under: 
LONDON MANURE COMPANY’S WHEAT MANURE FOR 
AUTUMN SOWING, 
CONCENTRATED URATE. SUPERPHOSPHATE or LIME. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
FISHERY AND AGRICULTURAL SALT, GYPSUM, and 
every artificial Manure; also a constant supply of English 
and Foreign LINSEED CAKE of the best quality, 
The London Manure Company will guarantee the Guano they 
Supply to be free from the slightest adulteration. 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Epwarp Porser, Secretary. 


(THE CONICAL BOILERS INVENTED BY 

JOHN ROGERS, Esq., are supplied and fixed by JoHn 
SHEWEN, ironmonger, Sevenoaks. Also all kinds of Hot Water 
Apparatus. For Churches and Public Buildings, Mr. SHEWEN 
should be consulted, his Warm Air Apparatus being safer, 
more efficient, and more durable than any other, 


San ES ee ee ee eee 

MPORTANT NOTICE — EMIGRANTS are in- 
formed MARY WEDLAKE and CO, have from time to 
time supplied the first settlers to Swan River, Port Natal, and 
allthe Australian Colonies, with AG RICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS ; they beg an inspection of their stock, at 118, Fen- 
church-street, near the Blackwall Railway. N.B. Persons be- 
coming purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction to 
carties known to the frm at either of the above-named places. 


Che Agriculttral Gasette. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1850. 


MEETINGS FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING WEEKS. 
Wapnespay, Jan. 1—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tuvaspary, — 2—Agricultural Imp. Society of Lrelands 
Wapnxspay, — 8—Agricultural Society of England. 
Tnugspary, — 9—Agricultural Imp. Society oi Ireland, 


Now that the various local committees and officials 
connected with the Great Exhibition of 1851 have 
been able to sum up the applications for space, it 
appears that the total demands far exceed any 
amount of supply which Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners can give; for althongh they have lately agreed 
to grant an additional gallery of 45,000 superficial 
feet, making a total of 220,000 superficial feet of 
floor and counter space, yet the amount demanded 
by exhibitors, who number, we may observe, about 
$200, is 420,000 superficial feet of floor and counter, 
so that we have a deficiency of 200,000 superficial 
feet. This defalcation, however, may be counter- 
balanced to a certain extent, for the space demanded 
of wall for hanging articles on is only 200,000 
superficial feet, and we believe considerably more 
than this amount can be given, so that many things 
for which counter-room has been demanded may be 
exhibited to little less advantage probably onthe wall. 

The above deficiency of space certainly indicates 
more than favourably for the great enterprise, and 
the manner in which it is to be supported by the 
spirited emulation of all nations. This was to be 
anticipated, although not perhaps to the extent now 
described. Intending exhibitors themselves were 
sensible that disappointments to a certain extent 
would be realised when they made their application ; 
still, although this is true, yet in this case, as in all 
others, the evil hour is invariably postponed to the 
last for consideration ; and, now that results are 
known, and the work of selection and rejection 
about to commence, many grave questions insinuate 
themselves upon the mind by no means quietly to 
be disposed of.. Inventors are generally fond of 
their own offspring, manufacturers of their handi- 
work, and merchants of their purchases, but by all, 
sacrifices obviously must now be made. The work 
of selection therefore is a very important and respon- 
sible one—doubly so in the case of unpatented 
inventions ; so that complaints may be expected, 
groundless, no doubt, in many instances, but too 
well founded probably in some. 


Our object in introducing this subject at present 


before our readers is not to discuss the individual 
interests of exhibitors, but to confine our remarks 
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this—such being the deficiency of space in the 
immense building now being erected in Hyde Park 
—How is the interest of the farmer likely to be 
affected by it? Of all classes of the community, at 
present, he stands the most in need of chemical and 
mechanical inventions to assist him, for his difficulties 
are of more than ordinary character. Indeed, the 
vast majority are now agreed, that it is worse than 
useless and chimerical for him to look any where else 
than to energetic personal efforts for assistance ; 
and he may therefore look with some interest on 
what the whole represented industry of the human 
family, as collected in Hyde Park; 1851, shall be 
able to do for him. Now, if the wants of the 
farmer are greater than those of the other classes, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that his demands for 
space in this exhibition have also been greater—a 
conclusion which we apprehend will be found atrue 


j one, although we have been unable as yet to ascer- 
We have no reason however to 


tain it as a fact. 
Suppose anything to the contrary, for agricultural 
chemistry and mechanics, of late years have been 
making long strides in the march of improvement, 


and will require ample opportunity to develop their 


full proportions. As regards the heavy machinery 
for threshing and other agricultural operations, 
though these may exhibit much sameness in con- 
trivance, yet it cannot be denied that very inferior 
articles sometimes occasion important discoveries by 
mechanical minds, and that the best judges, exer- 
cising the work of selection and rejection, are liable 
to error, especially when the articles to be compared 
are miles asunder from each other, so that losses may 
be sustained, and justice done unintentionally to in- 
tending exhibitors and the farmer. 

Under such circumstances, therefore, is it possible 
to suggest any scheme which will secure individually 
and collectively the interests of all parties connected 
with agriculture? We think a practical scheme 


readily offers itself, for there is an abundance of 


space in the Park, immediately adjoining the upper 
end of the building, sufficient to accommodate every 
article connected with either home or foreign agri- 
culture, which may be rejected, and if an additional 
6d. or 1s. were demanded for admission into this 
department, it would defray the expense of erecting 
a temporary building, such as that used at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s summer exhibitions. All, 
therefore, that is necessary towards the organisation 
of such a scheme, is for the Agricultural Society to 
enter into the proper arrangements with Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, when we have no doubt 
the ground could be got, and all the privileges 
enjoyed by exhibitors in this department which are 
enjoyed in the building itself; or, if the Park is 
objected to, a thousand other places offer themselves 
for the pence at the gate on such an occasion. There 
is Islington cattle market almost empty and perfectly 
suitable. The whole could easily be placed under 
the control of the royal commission during the period 
of the Exhibition. There are no doubt objections to 
such a proposition, but at the same time we think 
that these are not worthy of comparison with the 
many benefits to be gained. And we hope that 
some such scheme will be acted upon with energy— 
if the interests of the farmer are not kept fully and 
strongly in mind, by those who have the work of 
wholesale rejection to perform, before the immense 
crowd of articles applying for space can be brought 
down to the number and dimension for which the 
building is calculated. B. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

THE condition of the Euglish farm labourers has 
formed the subject of many admirable communications 
in the Agricultural Gazette, yet I venture to reopen it; 
not in the vain expectation that I can add anything 
new to the matter, but in the hope that some of the 
intelligent correspondents of this journal will revert to 
the question, and elaborate some practical scheme for 
bettering the condition of the rural poor. 

In considering the present, it is natural to view the 
past state of the labourer in the prosperous times of 
farming, in order to judge by the comparison whether 
itis better or worse now than formerly. Assuming, 
according to the old rule, that a peck of Wheat in 
England is equivalent to the day’s work of a labourer, 
it would at first view appear evident that—when a peck 
of Wheat cost two-thirds of its present price, and tea 
and sugar were double their present prices, and many 
other articles of cottage domestic economy much dearer, 
and wages were but one-third more than they now are 
—tbe labourer must have been in worse cireumstances 
than he is at the present time. But it is to be borne 
in mind, as a counterbalaneing consideration, that, 
when the price of bread was three-fold higher than 


now, the labourer, though able bodied and employed, 
received through the agency of poor-rates an allowance 
of bread for every individual in his family over the 


minimum number for 


which his wages were Supposed to 
be adequate, 


The more mouths the more loaves; and 


as much as possible to the general interests of agri-} thus he was enabled to support his family ; yet many 
The question which we wish answered is | families 


were obliged to eat bread sparingly, to 
substitute Barley for wheaten bread, and to mix a 
considerable proportion of toppings and pollard with 
their wheaten flour, and to subsist on two meals a day. 

I believe the fact to be, that a labourer with a large 
family, unless some of them are able to assist him in 
earning wages, is in worse circumstances now than a 
man with the same number of children was under the 
former high rates of wages and food; but that he who 
has only two or three mouths to supply with bread pos- 
sesses more advantages than one in similar circum- 
stances experienced formerly. Besides abundance of 
the best bread, a regular labourer has generally the 
produce of a garden or field allotment, which assists in 
the support of his family in a considerable degree. 
And it is to be supposed that he is now charged reduced 
rent for his cottage and patch of ground. 

The condition of a labourer with a large family of 
young children is decidedly very bad at the present day 
in many parts of England ; and in the part of the agri- 
cultural county in which I reside, where labourers’ 
wages are only from 7s, to 8s, a week, without any 
privileges, he must find it difficult to live in anything 
like a state of comfort. His weekly accounts stands 


thus :— 
5 gallons of flour, or equivalents .. 48. 2d. 
Fuel, salt, soap, and candles va a eG 
Rent AY ae ave 1 6 
Tea and sugar ... 0 10 
Total 83. Od. 


Where the maximum of regular wages is but 8s., it 
is plain that a family consisting “of many individuals, 
unless they earn extra sums at harvest work, to meet 
the charges for clothing, schooling, and contingencies, 
must be in a very distressed condition, yet a small 
family consuming perhaps but half the quantity of 
bread I have estimated, may enjoy the luxuries of tea 
and sugar, and a little meat occasionally, and butter 
with their bread. And the Potato, where it has not 
failed, is at this moment an important article in the 
support of the cottager’s family. When corn was very 
dear, and land therefore highly prized by the farmer, 
the cottager was seldom privileged to have, as at 
present, from 20 to 40 roods for the supply of Potatoes, 
&c. Where labour wages are 10s. a week, with con- 
stant employment, as is stated to be the case in some 
counties almost generally, the position of the labourer 
must be positively comfortable, and decidedly better 
than “in the most high and palmy state of agriculture.” 
Why wages are so much lower in some counties than 
in others, isa problem upon which it is unnecessary to 
enter, and which I am unable to solve. 

Even under the most generally favourable circum- 
stances, however, the labourer cannot maintain himself 
in his old age. In the days of failing strength he must 
have recourse to parochial aid—a melancholy conclu- 
sion to a life of hard and honest industry. Under 
existing circumstances, farmers, the employing class, 
are more or less under the necessity of economising 
labour in the culture of their fields, or, through a mis- 
taken principle, they will not drain, or execute any of 
those permanent improvements which would increase 
the quantity and value of their agricultural productions 
to a degree at least commensurate with the amount of 
expenditure, If, however, the land could be relieved 

of its burdens, the farmers would have it in their power 
to employ labourers on terms more favourable to both 
parties than at present. This may appear a truism, 
yet it may require some illustration. 

According to the present operation of the Poor-law, 

both as regards the employed and the employing 
classes of agriculturists, the latter are under the alter- 
native of providing work for a certain number of 
labourers, or of contributing towards their support in 
the workhouse, therefore they think it expedient to 
employ old and feeble labourers with large families, 
who would otherwise be employed to take refuge in the 
house, in preference to able-bodied active men whose 
Services they could hire at the same wages —nay, 
employers may find it their interest to pay more to 
the former than to the latter class of workmen. 
There is palpable injustice to one party, and dis- 
advantage to the other. The farmer thus pays a 
higher price for less labour ; the pressure of the Poor- 

law, as it now stands, leads him to act thus, in a 

manner evidently opposed to the ordinary, common- 

sense mode of dealings between man and man : and on 

the other side, the able-bodied man, whose muscle, and 

sinew, and energy are his capital, does not receive an 
equitable remuneration for the exertion of those phy- 
sical powers with which Providence has gifted him. It 

is no satisfactory reply to say that charity prompts to 

the employment of those persons who are encumbered 

with families, however inefficient workmen they may be, 

in preference to young unmarried men ; but justice, 

and proper economy, as exercised in labour transactions 

between master manufacturers and their operatives, in 

which payments are regulated according to the quantity 

and quality of work, demand that an analogous system 

should be pursued between the farmer and his la- 

bourers. 

Your correspondent, “S.” (June 23d, 1849) has 
stated this point in very forcible language. I beg 
permission to reintroduce here a few paragraphs from 
that gentleman’s communication. ‘ Suppose a labourer 
marries and has a family of some half-dozen children, 
he gets 9s. a week, with some other privileges, such as 
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a cottage and garden, with an allowance of fuel, and all 
this little enough to support him with any degree of 
comfort *; but then he is a slow and careless workman, 
requires coustant looking after and keeping at his 
work: and another works on the same farm, is not 
married, requires no cottage, and is not supposed to 
require 89 much wages; he 18 an active and indus- 
trious young man, wishes to prove himself superior to 
his fellow labourers (an ambition that ought to be 
stimulated); but the system is too general of not 
paying according to merit, but according to the neces- 
sity of the person, and those who would render them- 
selves active and trustworthy, are not rewarded as they 
deserve. It may be said, ‘this is an evil that, under 
present cireumstances, cannot be overcome, because 
the married labourer must be supported some way or 
other, and as well give it to him in the shape of wages 
as otherwise.’ “But this degrades the Jabourer from 
the condition of a free and independent being, disposing 
of goods (his services) on honourable terms, to that of 
a mean and despicable serf, dependent on the alms of 
those who employ him; and for these he is bound to 
render, not value for value, but what he can, or what 
he may be corupelled to do. But not only is such a 
system a barrier to exertion among the labouring class, 
but it is positively productive of evil; for, small as it 
yaay be in the eyes of the acute and the intelligent, yet 
it is in too many cases an inducement to young men to 
contract improvident marriages; for they know that 
they must be kept from actual starvation whichever 
state they live in, and they are certain that no exertion 
on their part can raise them above their present con- 
dition, or, at least, from the view they take, no chance 
is perceptible.” : 
Now, “ this evil which, under present circumstances, 
cannot be overcome,’’ would, I am disposed to think, 
give way, if farmers were exonerated from the heavy 
pressure of land rates; for, in such case, they would 
be free to select the best workmen, and pay themg by 
piece-work, in all convenient cases, which would be the 
most convenient mode ; and under improved circum- 
stances they would find it their interest to ‘employ a 
greater amount of labour on their farms, while, on the 
other hand, competition for labour would render the 
labourers more expert and industrious; and failing or 
almost worn out labourers, though not selected for 
hard days’ work, would have at least equal claims in 
competition for piece-work suited to theix strength and 
skill. It would be no injustice to them that other men, 
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who could execute more work in a given time, should 
Yeceive more wages. ‘ 

A preliminary as regards the correction of the pre- 
sent irregularity in dealing, in this respect of remunera- 


tion with labourers, is to lighten the pressure of poor 
yates upon the land, Instead of generalising on this 

oint I shall adduce some parochial statisties, from 
which I think I can show how the rates may be lessened 
throughout the kingdom. 

The agricultural parish in which I reside contains 
7000 rateable acres, of which the rental is valued at 
90002, ‘To this is added 2176/,, the estimated yearly 
value of houses, land, and railway making, the total 
rateable property 11,176/. To this parish belong 670 
acres of unrated commons, in different localities. The 
population by the last census was nearly 2700, but it is 
actually more, having received an additional impulse 
from the influx of families evicted from neighbouring 
parishes. The parochial poor reports show that during 
the week ending October 25th of the present jear— 
and this has not ‘been a period of local distress—there 
were in the district union house 75 individuals at the 
weekly cost of something under 2s, 6d.-each. 

This amounts in theyyear to .. 6487 10s. 


256 received out-door relief at an average of 
1s, Gd, each per week for the year 


998 8 


£1485 18 

The indispensable charges for medical.attendance, relieving 
officer, collection, &c,, have raised the amount of rate to 4s, 6d. 
in the pound. 

Now I think that in this parish (and ex uno disce 
omnes) the above sum might be considerably reduced. 

I have already stated that there are 670 acres of.com- 
mons in different parts.of ‘the parish. Of these a por- 
fion is about to be enclosed and appropriated according 
to the several rights and interests of the proprietors 
and occupants of the adjacent farms,; ‘and this land, 
which has hitherto been of little value to the poor 
neighbouring labourers, who ‘have neither cows, nor 
Sheep, nor horses, nor donkey, nor always even swine 
to graze upon them, and to whom the advantage of 
a little fuel in the form of peat sods stripped from the 
surface, to the injury of the staple soil, or stunted Whins, 
has not been equivalent to the ‘benefit they will derive 
from employment in enclosing and cultivating the new 
land, will afford a constant source of additional employ- 
ment. Some acres of it, too, are'to be let out in allot- 
ments to the local poor, who will still have the liberty 
Of ranging over a large unappropriated tract, and 
denuding it of its surface, if they be so disposed, until 
the extravagance of leaving it—even though it be of 
gravelly soil and shallow soil—shall have become 
apparent to the public. These allotments (with, others 
let out at rents near the populous village already 
referred to) will have some effect in relieving the 
pressure of rates, though they will be insufficient to 
cause much perceptible diminution of them. 

I would first suggest, then, as a certain means of 
lessening the poor-rates, an enlargement of the allot- 
ment system, and a different modification of it. As 


* No such privileges in my neighbourhood, 
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affects the labouring poor chargeable on parish rates, 
1 would have a certain quantity of land—and this 
would be a favourable period for obtaining it on lease— 
rented for labourers in different localities of this parish, 
which I have ‘taken as an illustrative case. 

Suppose 20 acyes to be taken, at 2/. per acre, for ow 
purpose. Of the '75 individuals in the poor-house, main- 
tained at the expense above stated, 20 would be able to 
cultivate from half a rood to two roods. Supposing 
these persons to leave the union-house, and receive out- 
of-door weekly relief to the amount of 1s. 6d., and a 
quarter of an acre on an average each, there would be 
an annual saving on this account of 52/.; there would 
remain 15 acres to be appropriated, These might 
be divided into portions, from 1 to 4 roods (according 
to the means which they ‘might possess of cultivating 
them), among such of the 256 recipients of out-of- 
door relief, or others likély to ‘become heavily charge- 
able without timely succour. By thus aiding them I 
calculate that one-third of the sums now given to each 
individual for maintenance would be cheerfully sur- 
rendered for the possession of a free allotment. The 
saving on this head would be, on an average, 6d. a 
week from each of the 256 individuals, which would 
amount to 3322. 16s. per annum, ‘The account, then, 
so far, would stand thus : 


Saving on 20 paupers 
Saving on 256 paupers ... 


£52 03, 0d. 
332 16 0 


£384 16 0 
40 0 0 


£344 16 0 
This sum of 3447. 16s,, deducted from 14857. 18s,, leaves 
L141. 2s, 


Some very deserving families ought to have prize 
portions in addition to the ordinary lots, in order to 
reward them and stimulate others to the exercise of 
skill, economy, and good conduct. And in the annual 
apportionment of these free allotments (subject, how- 
ever, to nominal rent, for obvious reasons) which I 
believe would be eagerly sought, certificates of good 
character signed by a clergyman, the relieving officer, 
aud a magistrate, should be required from the applicants, 

To the difficulty which naturally presents itself, viz., 
that the weeipients of pavish relief in its present form 
would na voluntarily exchange 6d.a week fora portion 
of land of much less value in the »market, I reply that 
the facility which the occupation of even halt a rood of 
land of the ultimate value of 10s. would afford for 
keeping a pig and some poultry, would be an important 
element in the estimation of those persons,.and would 
render the allotments equivalent at least to the money 
surrendered on obtaining them. ‘The pleasure, too, of 
having a healthful mode of employment would have 
great influence on many minds, and liberation from 
the union-house would decidedly be considered cheaply 
purchased by the proposed substitution. The quantity 
of :productions which ‘a well conducted rood or two of 
prime land would yield, wouldgofar towards'the support 
of a single man, or of even one with -a wife and child. 
The moral benefit. gained by such a-system, if.generally 
acted on, would be incaleulably great. 

We have already reduced our amount of parochial 
taxation from 1485/. 18s. to 1141/7, 2s, But this sum is, 
T think, capable of farther diminution. 

A parish ‘heavily burthened like this in question, for 
fhe support of poor persons living in a populous village, 
while other rural parishes are very lightly taxed, 
because thinly peopled, should ‘be relieved of the 
unequal pressure. A remodification of the present 
system of rating, ‘so as ‘to equalise the pressure of ‘it, 
would ‘probably reduce the sum of 1141/. 2s. by one- 
third, viz., to a fraction over 761/. And if this sum 
were ‘expended in additional labour, or higher wages, 
the relief thereby.afforded to labourers would be very 
considerable. 

The arrangement of suitable machinery for a new 
system, framed on the principle of equalisation of rates 
through very extended districts would be simple. A dis- 
trict treasurer, suppose a collector of inland revenue, 
might receive ‘and transmit half-yearly to the treasury 
the sums ‘collected for him, and the treasury should, in 
such case, issue the sums necessary forthe maintenance 
of the poor. 

But I have.not concluded the-caleulation yet. There 
are several hundred acres of commons within a radius 
of four miles from the village in which I live, which 
might be turned to profit, Any one competent . to 
judge of the qualities and capabilities of land, and who 
may haye seen what the industry and economy of the 
Belgians have effected in some parts of their country, 
where sandy heaths (in which vegetable mould was first 
generated by sowing Fir seed, which, becoming trees, 
furnished, through the deposition of leaves, sufficient 
soil to induce cultivation) have been rendered fertile, 
would at once perceive that the commons to which I 
have been adverting are much more capable of culture 
even in the worst portions. The social good which 
would result from enclosing commons throughout Eng- 
land, according to local requirements, would, in a moral 
point of view, be still more important than the pecuniary 
advantages that might ensue. The profit, I readily 
admit, is too problematical, especially under the present 
depression of agriculture, to induce their culture by 
private enterprise. But if commons generally were 


Deduct rent of 20 acres 


connected with large district poor-houses, they would |" 


afford a valuable field for the application of that labour 
which is now go frequent a wasted or unapplied power. 
A well organised system of field-labour might not 
only be made a means of social benefit, by draw- 
ing forth the latent productions of cultivable, but 


unworked lands, and making them experimental 
and model farms, and also by training juvenile 
paupers to habits of the best agricultural practice. 
Judging from what I have seen respecting families who 
have squatted on commons, apart from a chureh and 
school, and effective control of any kind, I believe that 
commons have proved to be an evilof great magnitude. 
A population springs up there, of whom a large portion 
live without God, desecrate the sabbath, absent them- 
selves from the parish church, or regular dissenting 
chapel; or if they have religious impression, assemble 
in congregations as Latter-day Saints or Ranters. The 
poor colonies in Holland show to what an extent lands 
cultivated by the poormay be rendered self-supporting. 

But the culture of the best land procurable in the 
neighbourhood of the present poor-houses, would be the 
most directly beneficial ; and I am within bounds when 
L estimate that the saving which might be effected by 
the annexation to them, would veduce the rates, and 
thereby relieve the farmer, 80 that he might give his 
labourers more employment, and on more favourable 
terms than it is in his power to afford at present. 

I must, in conclusion, advert to a matter in which 
many farmers act ungenerously to their cottagers. 
They selfishly refuse them the privilege of keeping pigs 
or poultry, lest they might be tempted to pilfer corn 
and Turnips to maintain them. ‘This is.a cruel restric- 
tion, and unworthy of any benevolent man. In truth, 
it is an unwise and profitless economy to limit the means 
of the labourer too strictly, z 

T cannot conclude these hasty and, I fear, ill-arranged 
and otherwise also imperfeetobservations, better than in 
the words of your correspondent “ F alcon,”’ relative to 
the last point on which I have treated :— The screwing 
system is bad policy, and such parsimony brings its own 
punishment. In my limited experience, I have always 
found it advisable not ‘to cut down wages to the lowest 
figure for able-bodied men. The addition of 2s. per 
week is amply xepaid by the energy and spirit it infuses 
into the frame of the labourer. Heappears to dig and 
delve with pleasure, compared to the man who is con- 
tinually pulling against the stream, and knows that at 
the end of the day his task has neither been profitable 
to himself, nor to his master.” 

« Blesced is the man that considereth the poor,” 
M.D. : 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF OATS. i 

No plant of the cultivated sorts is adapted to a 
greater variety of soil than the Oats the crop 18 
raised with much ease on almost every kind of land, 
from the heaviest loam to the lightest sand, and conse- 
quently a place +has ‘been occupied by it in almost every 
rotation of crops. Before agriculture had been sub- 
jected to-general rules, the result of long experience, 
‘and the land was often sown as long as any return 
could be obtained, before any means «af recruiting it 
with manure were thought of, the ‘last crop was 
generally Oats, as it returned -an increase of the seed, 
beyond any other cereal plant. Then as the land did 
not any longer repay the lahour of ploughing and 
sowing, the cultivation was ‘abandoned, “till some 
renewed fertility was produced by'the time in rest, and 
by the decomposition of roots and weeds. It is sup- 
posed that the Oat draws much nourishment from ‘the 
soil, and ‘consequently very much ‘exhausts the Jand, 
and many ‘farmers ave induced by this consideration to 
buy, rather than grow ‘the \Oats for the use-of the 
farm, ‘This plan may ‘be judicious where the soil is 
very rich, and.adapted for the production.of Wheat and 
Barley, but a general rule directs.the home consumption 
of Oats to be raised.on the farm, rather than trust to a 
fluctuating market. With proper management, a crop 
of Oats will give as greata profit on the best land as 
any other crop, when itis considered that it requires 
less ‘manure, aud produces an ‘abundance of straw, 
which is-very fit forthe winter food of horses and cattle, 
especially when aided ‘by roots or other succulent food. 

The suecess‘of a:crop‘of Oats depends, asevery other 
erop, on the preparation and manuring of the land. 
The sowing of -culmiferous plants i succession 16: HOW 
universally and justly exploded from -every improved 
and economical system.-of cultivating land, The -soil is 
rendered hard by such .a course, and exsiccated by 
constant exposure to the influence of heat and dro hit. 
Universal practice has placed the Oat in the first place 
of the rotation of crops, beginning the course from ‘the 
state-of Grass, whether it be of short or long duration. 
Several varieties of ‘Oat “are cultivated in Britain, of 
which the qualities are ‘so bine ‘as to make 10 
difference in the necessary cultivation. ; 

The eommon white ‘Oat — — owhere 
the inhabitants live much upon‘@aten: ! 

Thered Oat isthardy, givesgood inerease, but the straw 
and the grain are coarser:than the white varieties. | 

The blue and grey Oats\are weak and unproductive. 

The Poland Oat is,plump in the grat, but very thick 
in the skin. he grains are mostly single, have 00 awn, 
and the straw is short ; it answers best on dry warm 
soils and situations. ; 

The Friesland or Dutch Oat affords more straw, and 
is thinner skinned than Bo os Baines vari r-4 
The prains are-mostly double, the larger one® 
deceit sell the awn Tiaeed high. Tt is now little ‘used. — 

The Siberian or Tartarian Oat has ‘been ' oned a 


distinct species, each flower frequently eontai ing three 
perfect florets, ‘never Jess than two, rwith “a pediaolled 
rudiment of a third; the panicle is unilateral, and 


differs from all other varieties; the,grains.are thin and 
small, the largest awned, the small ones cawnless, \the 
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straw is tall and reedy, and of course not so valuable 
as fodder. This Oat gives much the largest produce 
on inferior clay lands, but the quality is inferior. 

The Essex short Oat is very plump, and is gifty in 
the produce—the straw is short and thick, 

The Potato Oat is very heavy and yields largely ; the 
straw is strong and reedy, and is generally preferred 
in all tolerably mild situations, as it stands upright and 
does not fall down and lodge so readily as the weaker 
stems, and the reedy nature of the culms suits as an 

m bed for Grass seed when sown on a green crop 
fallow. The meal of the grain, though more abundant, 
is not so fine in quality, as that of some other varieties 
of Oats. The plump grain is very apt to be shaken 
from the husks by the violence of sunny winds in high 
and boisterous latitudes. 

Universal practice has now fixed the Oat as the first 
crop of the rotation, or the plant that is used on the 
Grass furrow of any age, whether of a permanent 
pasture, or of one or two years in duration, Green 
crops thrive better when cultivated from an Oat stubble 
than after any other culmiferous erop—and from what- 
ever cause it may arise, the fact is certain. The land 
to be ‘sown with Oats must be ploughed in the early 
winter, and best in the months of November and 
December. To grow abundantly, Oats require a rich 
adhesive soil—but they also yield fair crops on inferior 
lands that are judiciously cultivated. All lands ‘are 
benefited by early ploughing; tenacious soils are 
mellowed by the action of frosts and thaws, ‘and light 
lands are compressed by lying during winter for a 
considerable time before being sown, This compres- 
sion is very necessary, in order to exclude the drought, 
and a firmness is required in which the roots of plants 
will be fixed. This very necessary property in all 
fertile ands is much promoted, in the ease of light soils, 
by means of the land being ploughed in the early winter, 
so that the furrow slices sink and become firm from 
thestateofirest. Moisture is also acquired and retained 
by reason of the quiescent state of the land in the 


g- 

The month of March is the general season of sowing 
Oats over the greater partiof the British Isles. Some 
situations are earlier, and admit sowing in February ; 
and others ave ilater,.and \protract the season over ithe 
month of April. The light brown colour of the land 
gives the indication of the proper state of the soil, 
when the seed is sown broadcast on the surface by 
hand, and covered by the harrowing of ‘the surface, 
The seed in bags is laid in a row across the flelds, and 
at distances between the bags as the quantity of land 
may vequire. When the field is. of much length, two 
tows of bags will be convenient and necessary, and 
laid ‘at equal distances between the rows, and from 
therends of the field. The wheels of the carts that con- 
vey the:seed tp the field will make ruts in the passage 
actoss the Jand, into which the-seed will full, and form 
anansightly row of the braird. It is therefore pre- 
ferable to:carry to the field the ‘seed as it is wanted to 
‘be'sown, on'the back of a horse guided by a lad, who 
lays down the full bag in advance of ‘the sowers, and 
picks up the ‘empty oues ‘behind them. For ‘this pur- 
pose, the seed in bags may be placed iin carts outside 
the gate of ‘the field, and thence catried to be sown 
‘on'the back of horses. The sowers Walk abreast, and 
Peceive “ ‘supply of seed in passing the bags, which is 
given them by the person appointed for the purpose. 
Dworpairs oficommon'harrows follow the sower,and cover 
the seed ‘by a double tine, or ‘by passing ‘twice over the 
Same ground. This operation’is:called “breaking in” 
the'surfave, und is followed after the sowers, till the 
field'is all'seeded. A double tine of the harrows is next 
applied im a straight line across the field, which 
effectually ‘breaks down the crown:of the furrows, and 
completely covers the seed. The finishing process is 
done by'a double tine lengthwise, or along the plough 
farrows, whith suits:and pleases the longitudinal direc- 
tion of the’eye rather than the cross harrowing. On 
fine lands, a ‘single tine done longitudinally will :often 
be ‘sufficient. In some cases, the water furrows ‘are 
drawn ‘by aone-horse plough, and ‘the headlands are 
cut by gaws or open passages for the water ‘to escape 
into the ditches, 

Gn order 'that‘the cross ‘harrowing of the land may 
produce 'the greatest possible quantity of alluvium, or 
of finely comminuted particles, being the matrix in 
which ‘plants of'every kind are seen to grow with the 
greatest readiness and vigour, the furrow-slices must 
be very sharply ‘cut by the coulter and share of the 
plough, ‘and laid-‘over at such angle as will place the 
£omb ‘in thoroughly perpendicular position. 

The seeds being'regularly scattered by the hand over 
the ‘ploughed surface lying in the above form of furrows, 
theveavities receive the whole quantity, which is -pre- 
Vvelited from sinking ‘to ‘the ‘bottom of the furrows by 
meansiof ‘the slices being closely ‘pressed together by 
the mould-board ofthe plough, when laid over ‘by the 
turning ‘power of that ‘appendage. The height and 
narrowness of the combs‘of‘the ‘furrow slices‘form ‘the 
chief ‘exeellénee'of ‘the land thatvis ploughed for Lent 
crops, and 'the depth of the interstices becomes ’a secure 
bed for'the'seed in'the ‘hollowness against:damage from 
frosts, and from ‘the winged vermin that infest the 
newly-sown grain ‘fidids, An easy action ‘is —presented 
to the ‘harrows'in ‘brexking the narrow combs by the 
prvcess‘of cross harrowing, which filis‘the cavities,and 
bovers the ‘seed witha quantity of fine “alluvium, ‘that 
receives and retains ‘moisture in the proper ‘quantity 
and degree, ‘and also affords a matrix of intimately 
comminuted ‘particles, which gives to ‘all young and 


tender germinations the necessary pabulum both in| 
kind and quality, until the organs of the plant become | 
stronger for the reception of proper substances, It is 
this preparation of alluvium which yields as good a 
braird of Oats om poor lands as on rich soils, and which 
continues until the necessary supply of food fails to be 
supplied by the former, and is given in more abundance 
hy the latter. In either case of soils it is essentially 
necessary that the alluvium be produced by the above 
mentioned modes of ploughing and harrowing tlie land. 
The alluvium supports the tender germination of the 
seed till the reots penetrate the firm furrows that 
underlie the surface, where they find the very agreeable 
products of the decomposing herbage of Grass, than 
which no materials can yield better food for plants; 
consequently the abundance of a erop of Oats will mainly 
depend on the quantity of Grassy herbage that clothes 
the surface of the ground, and which is prone to decay. 
Early ploughing ef the land favours this decomposition, 
which will be partially commenced by the time of sowing 
the Oats, and will thus be ready to afford a prompt and 
effectual aliment to the young and tender germinations. 

About the time of the Oats being fully brairded, but 
not grown strong, the land must be rolled with a weight 
of one ton, and-done across the field, as the sides of the 
furrows are completely hit by this method; and by 
rolling longitudinally, the roll will reach over the 
furrows or not strike the sides at all. And as the 
breadth of the ridges may not be an exact multiple of | 
the width of the roll, time will be lost in going along | 
without the full breadth of land being covered and 
rolled. The eross direction of the work removes these 
objections. This rolling is beneficial in closing the 
surface of the ground against the attacks of drought— 
in fixing the roots of the plants firmly in the ground, 
and in levelling the :cloddy surface for the action of the 
seythe that may be employed in mowing the crop. On 
dry soils a repetition of the operation will be attended 
with useful effects, when the weather proves very dry, 
or insects are seen to vex the plants. In many cases 
the land cannot be too much rolled. 

Before the second growth of the Oat plants over- 
shadows the.surface so completely that no objects. can be 
seen, persons provided with clippers walk in the fur- 
rows, and cut or pull all tall weeds that may appear, 
as Docks and Thistles, or they walk at distances that 
are within the reach of the arm to stretch over the 
width. By this means no weeds can escape being seen 
and cut 

In cold latitudes, ‘and under'wet and late climates, | 
Oats.are sown on the green crop fallows ‘in the place of | 
Barley, after the Turnips are removed. The land is | 
ploughed with one furrow in March -or early in April ; | 
the seed is sown in ‘broadcast, and covered by ‘three or | 
four single tines of harrowing. The rolling is then done 
across); the Grass seeds are sown on the level surface, 
and covered by.a single tine of the light harrows. The 
water-furrows ‘are carefully drawn bythe double mould- | 
board piough, and open cuts are made to conduct the 
water through the headlands into the side ditches. 
When ‘the plants are-rising into the second growth, the 
weeds that have:appeared must be pulled or .cut in the 
way that'has now been mentioned. .As the Grass:seeds 
that.are-sown will in some part be allowed to rise into 
hay, the extixpation of tall weeds becomes doubly im- | 


|less nutritious 
| Boussingault, the difference is but small. 


perative, that no deformities. appear among the Clovers, | 
which form the finished result of the labours of fal- | 
lowing. 

So soon.as the husk of the Oatigrain.is wholly filled, | 
and when the straw in the neck of the stem,ion-the | 
slender part immediately below the head, has become | 
white.or strongly inclined to that colour, the:crop may | 
be cut with advantage, without waiting the ulterior | 
stages of maturation, When cutin that state, the meal | 
hardens gradually in the busk, and becomes whiter in 
colour and finer in quality than if the dead ripeness was 
allowed to communicate from the root to the stem the | 
incipient decay that happens in every vegetable growth | 
after maturity as been attained. A coarseness is at- 
tached ‘to the ‘deadening relaxation of the enlivening 
juices, and as ‘the stagnation first takes place at the 
root, there is time'to cut ‘the crop before the commupi- 
eation reaches the head of the stem. The mealy quality 
of the seeds of every\culmiferous plant is improved by 
theearly cutting, and there may not be any diminution 
in the'size or weight of the pickles, merely by allowing 
the husks to ‘be wholly -filled, so that a hardening of the 
meal takes place after the crop is cut, but no shrivelling 
or shrinking of the size of the kernels. 

The cutting of the crops:of Oats is done in two ways 
—by the sickle and by the scythe. Bands are made 
by twisting together two handfuls of the stems, which 
are laid on ‘the ground and fitted to the size of a sheaf 
by placing in them the successive cuttings done by the 
sickle in the right hand. The sheaves are then tied, and 
set‘into ‘shocks of 12 sheaves, and very commonly with 
two ‘placed on ‘the top as “hood” sheaves. These 
sheaves are so placed for the purpose of keeping dry 
from rain the heads of the sheaves that stand upright 
and form the:shock. In this state, the crop remains on 
the field till the sheaves are sufficiently dried to be 
carried to the farm, built into ricks, and afterwards 
thatehed with straw. 53 

When 'the crop is cut by the scythe, the swathes lie 
for some ‘few days exposed to the drying effects ofthe’ 
rays.of the sun, ‘and ‘are then turned over in order to 
make both:sides ‘alike in drynessand state of tendency 
to‘become'ready for being stacked. After ‘both sides 
have been equally exposed, ‘the «swathes are ‘tied into 
sheaves, set into'shocks, ‘earried'to :the'farm-yard,:and 


treated as above-mentioned when cut by the sickle. 

This method supposes dry lands and early climates. 
The grain of Oats is very easily separated from the 

straw, and the process is at once accomplished by the 


scutchers of the common threshing-machine. The 
awnless grain falls into the wire-hopper of the farming- 
machine that is driven by the threshing power, and 
comes to the floor of the barn in a half cleaned state. 
The straw is carried over two revolying rakes into the 
straw barn, in which it is stored for use. The grain is 
passed through another farming-machiue that is driven 
hy hand, which separates the sound and the light grain, 
and is then ready for sale and other purposes. Oats 
are also threshed by flails on wooden floors, parted 
from the straw, and winnowed for use as above-men- 
tioned, 

The chief use of Oats in Britain is for feeding horses, 
and often with a small mixture of Beans. For this 
purpose no equal substance has yet been found. An 
average quantity to be given weekly to a farm horse 
may be stated at 2 bushels. In Scotland and the 
northern counties of England, the meal of Oats is very 
largely used as human food in two ways—in being made 
into porridge or hasty pudding with water and milk, 
and baked into thin cakes on a flat iron girdle. Both 
these preparations are very nutritious as food, as is very 
amply shown by the ruddy complexions and the robust 
and healthy bodies of these northern people. Probably 
the coolness of the climate may have very considerable 
influence in modifying and correcting the commonly un- 
derstood heating property of the Oat grain, and the 
force of habit will very much help to continue any old- 
established custom. ‘The most recent analysis of Oats, 
by Dr, Christison, of Edinburgh College, gave in 100 
parts—72.8 of starch, 5.8 of saccharo (mucilaginous 
extract), 3.2 of albumen, 11.3:of lignin (bran), a trace 
of oily resinous matter, and 6.6 of moisture.** From 
these constituents it would appear that Oats are much 
than Wheat, though, according to 
Whatever 
may be the chemical merits, experience proves that 
Oatmeal forms a very substantial diet to the inhabitants 
of North Britain, and that no inconvenience is ex- 
péerienced with good digestive organs, and a proper 
amount of vigorous exercise, from the supposed ten- 
dency of the food to become ascescent on the stomach, 
A very common’character of Oats is in being the food 
of horses in England and of men‘in Scotland, and the re- 
joinder has been made that nowhere can there be seen 
such horses and such men. 

The best quality of Oats is produced in Scotland and 
in Friesland, where ‘the soils are loamy.and jpartially 
adhesive, and the climate cool or moderately warm. 
There is no doubt that climate exerts a most powerful 


| influence.on.every form of vegetable growth, probably 


more-than the soil.in which the roots are fixed. Oats 
require avery considerable amount of moisture, and a 
protracted season of growth ; consequently they are not 
grown in hot countries; and even.in South Britain the 
straw is short, and the pickles.are puny, and the pro- 
duce is small, by veasoniof the early climate hastening 
the premature maturation. But very much of the 
success of the cultivation ‘of Oats in Scotland arises 
from the rotation, which is almost universally adopted, 
in the land being laid two or three years in pasture 
after the.erop of hay has been got in the first year 
from the Grass seeding of the ground. During this 


| period of rest in pasturage, the land .is consolidated, 


and is further bound together by the numerous fibres 
of the roots of the Grass plants, which .are very thickly 
interlaced,.and serve to bind the natural looseness.of 
any soil, The leaves of the Grasses fall upon the 
ground and are decomposed ‘in.the undergrowth, which 


| the mouths of the grazing .animals.do not.cateh. When 


the land is ploughed and sown with Qats, the leaves 


|and the roots are decomposed, and afford food to the 


growing plants ; and experience has most-fully shown, 
by the ample.evidence of daily proof, that no manure 
yet known can be*compared with. decomposing vegetable 
matter, both for the property of quickness of -action, 
and for the durable .effects. The soluble parts are 
quickly available, and the.earthy substances ‘remain for 
gradual decomposition, to add'to the staple of the soil. 
It is wholly undeniable that the splendid crops of Oats 
and Turnips.in Scotland.are very mainly owing to this 
vegetable freshness, arising from the rest of the land.in 
the pasturage of Grasses by animals. At the same 
time it must be freely admitted that both the soil and 
the climate of:that.country.are peculiarly favourable to 
the growth of Oats, and more so in.the middle northern 
parts than in the southern .counties, except where the 
soil is rich enough to outstrip the influence of circum- 
stances ; if not wholly, in a very considerable degree. 
On the other hand, it may be stated.to be quite certain 
that the introduction.of the ‘rotation into the southern 
counties of England, by which the Jand is \pastured for 
two years, would very much inerease the success of the 
cultivation of Oats, and also ‘convey much benefit.to 
the following crop‘of Turnips, in the way that-has been 
mentioned. ‘Chis allusion more specially comprehends 
the inferior soils, as the richest lands will produce a 
crop of Oatsiby the intrinsie qualities without the ad- 
yentitious aid of the vegetable sward. But even in 
these cases one.year of pasture wiil much increase the 
chance of success. For this purpose all permanent 
pastures of the best secondary quality and downwards 
must-be put under arable cultivationand ‘subjected to 
the rotation that has now been mentioned. 


* On this subject, a Report by Professor Norton, in tle High« 
land°Society’s Vransactions, should ‘be studied. 
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“he quantity of the seed of Oats sown on an acre of 
land may be averaged at from 3 to 5 bushels, and the 
produce varies from 5 to 10 quarters per acre, exceed- 
ing the latter figure in some very particular cases. 

In France and Germany the practice gains ground of 
baking the meal of Oats and Rye into loaves for horses’ 
food, and is said to be a very evident saving of pro- 
vender. In dry hot climates the straw becomes very 
dry, from the early ripening that is forced by the 
climates ; but in the northern parts of Britain, where 
+he Oats are the chief crop, the straw retains a greater 
quantity of juice, and in many cases it becomes of much 
value as fodder for horses and cattle. This is the effect 
of climate, and is often much assisted by setting the 
crop in single sheaves that are tied loosely, and when 
they are dried and seasoned by the sun and wind, the 
sheaves are tied firmly in the usual way, and placed 
in shocks, In late harvests, and where the crops are 
unequally ripened, very much advantage is derived 
from this method; the erop is sooner ready for the 
rick-yard, and the straw retains much of the natural 
sap, to improve the quality as fodder for the animals of 
the farm, 

The Oat is a hardy grain, and is suited to high lati- 
tudes and exposed situations, more than any other 
culmiferous plant that is known. It is less affected by 
the frosts of spring, and less damaged by the rains of 
autumn, than Barley ; the bulk of straw is much larger, 
and the return in grain is more valuable, as the greater 
quantity of the article compensates the difference in 
the price, that of Barley being generally one-half more 
than of Oats. Except for the purpose of thatch, the 
straw of Oats is the most valuable of the culms of the 
farm, and the harvesting is always the least expensive, 
‘Oat straw contains in 100 parts, Oats contain in 100 parts. 
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Home Correspondence. 
Mr. Mechi’s Lecture.—Mr. Mechi states that he has 
a boy at his farm, whose sole occupation it is to groom 
30 bullocks, and that it only costs one farthing a bullock, 
per week, In this part of the world weare not fortunate 
enough to find a boy, of any capacity at all, at 74d. 
aweek. Surely the great empiric has made a lapsus 
lingue@ here. Perhaps he meant to say that the boy 
groomed the 30 bullocks, 60 calves, and 10 cows, and 
that it only cost one farthing a head, per week, to give 
each of them arub down. One hundred farthings are 
two shillings and one penny. If the boy worked hard 
for 10 hours a day, he would be able to devote about 
six minutes to each of the 100 animals. Now, con- 
sidering that these lie upon boards, without any straw, I 
will leave it to any practical man to say what good a 
six minutes’ rub, from a boy worth only 2s. ld. a week, is 
likely to do either cow, calf, or bullock. If the rest of 
Mr. Mechi’s “sure it pays” are worth no more than 
this, God help the people that pin their faith upon him. 
W. G. D.—1 would recommend your correspondent to 
have each bullock curry-combed and brushed along the 
back and sides for five minutes daily, by a stout lad,and he 
willarrive at a sufficient conclusion as to my meaning and 
calculation. The animals are always clean on the open 
boarded fioors; the brushing is merely to stimulate the 
action of the skin, and remove its natural exudations— 
there is no dirt to remove. J.J. Mechi. 
Allotments.—In the correspondence on the allot- 
ment system in your last Number, there is in one of the 
communications an error in the wages received by the 
two individuals represented as “C.” and “S. ;’ they 
each had i6s. a week wages; it is misprinted 10s., 
which makes a serious difference. I am truly glad to 
find one of your correspondents advocating gardens to 
the cottages. Lam in the same boat with him. My 
cottages for the workmen have each a good-sized piece 
of ground to them, which I consider better than haviog 
‘the same quantity more or less at adistance. Your in- 
dulgence has also exhibited another important fact, viz., 
that the same correspondent is, at the same time, trying 
to elevate the men in the scale of being. He is en- 
deavouring to educate them, and if right principles 
are inculcated, no doubt he will reap a harvest of good, 
and others also will enter into his labours. Justitia. 
Smithfield Club—I send you an extract from Lord 
Hardwicke’s speech, which seems to me to deserve a 
place in your columns, as it criticises the mode in which 
the prizes of this club are awarded. His lordship said : 
—‘“ T have been an exhibitor, and have had the good 
fortune to have a medal awarded to me. I thank the 
society for it, though I should have been better pleased 
had I received that medal more in conformity with my 
own views relative to the experimental fattening of 
cattle, than the system which is generally adopted in 
this country. The plan which I would adopt should be 
of a different character, theugh it is one more difficult, 
perhaps, to carry into operation. I consider that in 
bringing up animals to compete for a prize, the intention 
is to show that race and that breed which is the easiest 
to fatten ; and that the present method does not show 
that at all. You do not really kaow how the animal 
has been fed, although it is stated so and so. You do 


not know how long it has been fattening ; whether 
from infancy, for the previous six months, or any other 
period. You do not know its positive quality nor its 
age for a certainty. If you are to run a race of this 
description, it is my opinion that the animals to be 
fatted for exhibition should be inspected in their lean 
state, that their condition and breed shonld be made 
known, and that the fattening process should begin 
from the same date, and the animals be shown at the 
same period of time. You would thus early discover 
which has the best blood. At present, manage it as 
well as you can, I deny that the result is satisfactory, 
or that the contest is just or perfect.” 

Chaff Cutting and Oat Bruising.—In your number 
for December 7th, a correspondent at Chorley has given 
his experience of “Chaff Cutters and Oat Bruisers.” 
He “bought those implements and used them some 
years because everybody else did ;” and he * doubts 
whether both are not positively wasteful.” He will “ be 
glad if he can provoke discussion in your columns.’’ 
Permit me to say my experience of those implements is 
altogether the reverse of his. He has not stated the 
number of “years” he tried them, nor the way by 
which he arrived at his astounding conclusions except 
the increased “ gaiety of a young horse.” He “ watched 
the horse and the stable man more closely.’’ It not 
unfrequently happens that the parties having the care 
of cattle are much opposed to any innovations upon 
their system, ad they can generally thwart the efforts 
of those who introduce them ; thus showing the necessity 
of parties who wish to introduce avything new, taking 
care to superintend very closely for a short time the 
conduct of any experiments they wish to make ; better 
still if conducted by themselves. I have, Sir, been 
using the “Oat bruiser and chaff cutter’’ for nearly 
30 years, and I know full well that if anything is wrong 
with either of them, my pocket at once suffers an in- 
creased draught to the extent of one-half at the least. 
I will explain. The hopper of the bruiser holds a 
bushel of corn (whole), the rollers are set to work, and 
in a few minutes that same bushel is re-measured ; it is 
found to have increased in bulk at least one-half, but if 
the corn is well crushed, it will measure three-fourths 
more in bulk than when first put into the hopper. This 
of course applies to quarters, or hundreds of quarters 
in the same ratio. And after many close experiments 
with the crusher, either by my own hands, or under 
my inspection and direction, I conclude, the least saving 
in the consumption of corn is one-half; because, by 
giving the animals (not horses merely) the same quantity 
in measure of crushed corn they were accustomed to 
receive of uncrushed (the work being equal), they will 
keep in better condition—their feces will not be com- 
posed of one half of whole corn, sufficient to fat all the 
poultry or sparrows, if they abound, in the yards But 
Sir, to speak with confidence, there must be personal 
inspection of these things; and if your correspondent 
continues incredulous I would request him to have col- 
lected some of his horses’ droppings, to dry and sift 
them, nnd then sow the corn that remains, and he will 
find in a short time a luxuriant green crop on his land. 
What I wish to impress is the fact, that all that the 
various animals swallow of corn that is unbroken is 
worse than useless to them; they do not derive the 
smallest nutriment from it, and have wasted their saliva 
and gastric juice in merely swelling and softening the 
grain, If cattle should ever be found with gizzards, 
then give them whole corn, and spare the time employed 
and expense incurred in crushing it for them. I have 
tried it with cows, beasts, and pigs as well as horses, 
and with the same results from any grain—Beans, Peas, 
Barley, Rye, and Wheat, as well as Oats ; it must be 
so; reason and facts settle the question, where the 
practice is fairly tried; but to do this requires more 
attention and labour than many will give. Let not the 
implements have an ill name. Perhaps some may 
imagine I have an interest in the manufacture of these 
implements, I beg to assure any such I have not, either 
directly or indirectly. The cutting of hay and straw I 
am of opinion effects a saving to nearly the same extent 
as crushing of Oats; and I must, ere I close, refer to 
the great difficulty there is in overcoming prejudices 
when early imbibed. I was in London a short time 
since, and called at stables where I had put up for many 
years. I enquired of the proprietor how his stock went 
on (I had, after several years’ attempts, induced him to 
put up power and crush his Oats and cut his chaff). He 
replied, ‘¢Very well indeed.’ “ You have now found 
what a great saving itis, said I.” Mark the reply. “ No, 
it is no saving, but my horses look a great deal better, 
and do their work better.” ‘‘Well then that is a saving ; 
but I fear you have not calculated ?” “No, it is no saving, 
but they work much better and do more of it. Why, 
I have been able to take upwards of 15007. more job 
work than I did; but [ do not see that is any saving.” 
He could not see with my eyes, and I left right glad 
that I had persuaded him to try the practice ; and in 3 
or 4 years such was the result. I can understand the 
party consumes nearly as many quarters of corn as he 
did before; but if in a year he can do ‘upwards of 
1500/. worth more work,” it appears to me he has just 
saved the 1500/. without an increased outlay. If Iam 
mistaken some of your correspondents will correct me. 
I apologise for the length of this ; yet would endeavour 
to induce proprietors of live stock to give themselves no 
rest until they have in use ‘‘ Oat crushers,” and “ Chaff- 
cutters.” The owner of asiagle horse can save the 
expense of the hand machines in a few months. They 
cannot possibly be too strongly recommended. I beg 
to add, that wherever the crushers are purchased, the 


makers should spare no pains to instruct the parties in 
their proper use and means of adjustment. I have been 
surprised to see how little acquainted some persons are 
with the right use of implements ; I have seen the 
rollers screwed up close at one end and open a quarter 
of an inch at the other, or open altogether wide enough 
to permit Peas to pass through uninjured, and the com- 
plaint was, “the Oats were not better after they had 
been put through, nor was their bulk increased.” Ve 

wonderful, indeed! Let the practice be fairly tried, 


and the results will be most satisfactory. Baddow Park. 


Sorieties. 


Hicuranp anp AoricoLturat, Nov. 20.—(Coneluded 
from p. 782.)—Substances which can be most profitably 
employed as Ausiliary for Turnips, in fattening Cattle 
and Sheep.—Mr. Russeit, Kilwhiss, Fifeshire, said : 
In complying with the request of the Direetors to give 
my experience as to the substances which can be most 
profitably employed as auxiliary to Turnips in fattening 
cattle or sheep, I think the subject will be best treated 
by considering it, in both the objects I have in view, in 
consuming the Turnip crop upon my farm, On the 
one hand, I would endeavour to realise the greatest 
return from the Turnip crop, when fed on the farm, 
independent of the manure. I have often heard it 
maintained that more will be made from the Turnip 
crop per acre, when nothing else is given to the cattle 
or sheep but straw, and that the use of oilcake or grain 
will leave less return, after their cost is deducted. I 
must say that I have arrived at a different conclusion ; 
but the experience of individuals will, no doubt, vary as 
much on this head asin most other matters of farm 
practice ; for Turnips, like the Grasses, are the best 
tests of the stamina of the soil, as their nutritious qua- 
lities are well known to be so dependent on the charac- 
ter of the land on which they grow. A given weight 
of roots will produce much greater results in one case 
than in another. The quality of roots is very inferior 
on my own farm, and I very rarely give Turnips to any 
kind of stock without {a little cake or corn. But, on 
the other hand, as I am far from any town to obtain 
manure, enriching the farm-yard dung through the 
addition of extra feeding stuffs, has an importaut bear- 
ing on the subject which has been chosen for this day’s 
discussion. It is one of the most firmly established 
principles in the whole system of agriculture, that the 
more nutritious the food of animals is, the more va- 
luable will the manure be. In Fifeshire, artificial food 
has hitherto, in general, been given, rather with the 
view of obtaining a greater retura from the green crop, 
by using it during the last stages of feeding, than with 
the intent of relying on the increased value of the 
manure, and trusting to be compensated indirectly. 
At present there are no grounds to believe that much 
increase in the produce of our fields will be profitably 
or permanently maintained without an increased herd 
of stock being kept. Notwithstanding the great bene- 
fits which have resulted from the introduction of a vast 
variety of artificial manures, which often produce 
extraordinary effects in the first steps of agricultural 
improvement, the home-made will always be the sheet 
anchor upon which we must rely for success. In the 
one case, you will more likely have the main elements 
of nutrition, upon which the healthy growth and 
maturing of plants are dependent, than in the other, 
where ,an undue development of certain organs 1s 
often not followed with anticipated results. The 
after condition of the land, when large crops have 
been forced under the different systems, is a most 
important matter, and becomes very marked where 
the soil is of weak staple. At the present time 
might be distinctly seen on my farm the great advan- 
tages of rich, box-made manure, which was applied 
to the root crop in 1847, when con'rasted with 
what was only dressed with superphosphate of lime 
and guano, although the land has been two years im 
pasture ; these facts, and many others which might be 
adduced, are not to be lost sight of. It becomes a 
matter of primary importance to many of us in the 
rural districts to endeavour to consume as much extra- 
neous food, or the less valuable grains on our farms, as 
possible, in conjunction with the Turnip crop, without 
realizing less money for it per acre. I think we ought 
all to aim at this point at least. As I increase the ex- 
tent of my autumn crops, or SOW the spring crops earlier, 
the more is this necessity impressed upon me. How far 
it may be economical to trench on the profits of the 
green crops, by giving large allowances of extra food, 
having the mere object of enriching the manure, is @ 
question upon which I am not satisfied. I am aware 
that circumstances do exist where it may be the most 
profitable way to obtain manure to sink the whole value 
of the Turnip crop, by giving large allowances of extra 
feed. But in my own experience I have found that 
special manures, given in small quantities, can be ad- 
vantageously applied to all kinds of crops, ia conse- 
quence of the mere habits of the plants, forming an 
important element towards greater certainty of results, 
independent of the capable condition of the soil. I have 
thought the previous remarks not out of place, in order 
that the two-fold object of consuming the Turnip crop 
may be appreciated, where it is the main reliance for 
keeping our farms in heart. When au ox or sheep is 
grazing in a meadow, the complicated function of rumi- 
nation is most perfectly performed. Nature being 
complete in all her parts, we cannot doubt but that the 
more capacious organs of the ox are as capable of 
extracting as much nutriment from the Grass as that 
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of the sheep, but we all know that an ox will allow a 
much larger quantity of nutriment to pass through its 
organism when fed on unground grain, than the sheep ; 
the preparation of the food of the former is there- 
fore an important matter to be attended to. _ The 
digestive organs of the ox and sheep are designed 
rather to extract nutriment in a diluted and bulky state, 
than to assimilate it when in too concentrated a form ; 
these animals generally prove grateful when moderate 
quantities of highly nutritive food are given in such 
forms as physiologists point out, while they will prove 
the veverse when it is given in excessive quantities. 
When lean cattle are put on Turnips in yards or boxes 
‘im autumn, and obtain an unlimited supply of Turnips 
(which is necessary to obtain the regular feeding of the 
lot, whatever the numbers may be), they will eat a very 
large quantity ; in fact, from the watery nature of the 
food, more than the system can profitably assimilate. 
As the season advances they will consume a smaller 
quaztity of roots. I have found cattle of 50 stones im- 
perial, when first put up to feed, eat daily 220 lbs. of 
cut Swedes, with Oat straw in the racks, and 5 lbs. of 
gileake besides. It is a well recognised fact amongst 
eattle feeders, that it is very unprofitable to give cake 
er corn to cattle for the first two months they are put 
on Turnips, which is undoubtedly a weak pact of the 
system when rapid ripeness is required. At this june 
ture prepared straw can be used in conjunction with 
cake or grain, as an important auxiliary towards 
economical results. Mr. Warnes, of Trimingham, in 
Norfolk, I believe, was the first to bring prominently 
before the public, the importance of having the extra 
food thoroughly incorporated with chaff, whereby the 
latter is rendered palatable, and the extra food is fully 
subjected to the important process of rumination, The 
utility of this system is now beginning to be pretty 
widely acknowledged, and it has been variously wrought 
out in details. 1 have followed a modified system of it, 
for five years, in feeding annually about 40 lean cattle 
on Turnips with advantage." Instead of giving my cattle 
an unlimited supply of Turnips in boxes or in stalls, I 
gave each beast about 1 Ib. of cake and 1 lb. ground 
grain, at 6 a.m., well mixed up with 5 Ibs. of l-inch 
chaff, the latter having been well wetted with cold water 
before the cake and grain are thrown in amongst it ; by 
8 o’clock they have an allowance of 50 Ibs. of cut Tur- 


nips, and are again fed at noon, and in the afternoon 
with the same quantities of food. I may here mention 
that I have found it of great importance to give the 
mixture before the Turnips in the morning, for, when 
this has been reversed, the cattle in boxes are some- 
times very apt to hoove, when cut Turnips are rapidly 
swallowed ; but when the other is adopted, I have never 
had a single case of hoove. Besides the quantity of 
food specified, the cattle have straw in racks, of which 
they consume very little. I have found this allowance 
and mode of feeding answer well 3 and with a little at- 
tention and tempering, you may have all the troughs 
clean swept-out by night-fall, and the animals prepared 
to rest for the night the most perfect pictures of con- 
tent imaginable. I do not know how far a more perfect 
Preparation or cooking of the artificial food, having the 
effect of rendering it more soluble, would compensate 
for the extra expense involved in the process. By this 
mode of feeding, 4 or 5 Ibs of cake and grain become a 
substitute for 100 lbs, of Turnips, and it is not putting 
a high value on the latter when you have the assurance 
that you are feeding your cattle at as little expense as 
when they have nothing but Turnips and straw. The 
comparative rapidity with which cattle will take on 
flesh, under the different methods, more especially during 
the first months they are put up to feed, will be appa- 
rent to those who will give the two a fair trial. By 
mixing the artificial food with the more bulky material 
of chaff, any specified quantity can be more regularly 
divided amongst a lot of cattle in yards or in boxes, for 
the stronger soon lose the capacity of cheating their 
weaker neighbours of their due quota. I think this 
system holds out an inducement to increase the quan- 
tity of stock on farms where Turnips can only be raised 
over a small part of the occupation ; and thus by obtain- 
ing a market for the inferior grain (by consuming it on 
the farm), will, in the end, prove the most economical 
way of obtaining a better supply of manure, at least it 
has been so in my own experience. I have never been 
in the practice of giving more than 4 to 5 lbs. daily, of 
extra food, in fattening cattle. In regard to the mate- 
rials used as auxiliary to Turnips in feeding cattle, I am 
always inclined to keep by oilcake, to the extent of one- 
half of the whole quantity given, as it tends to make 
them softer in the skin, and more kindly to handle, than 
when grain alone is used. I prefer Bean-meal to that 
of any other kind of corn, but as to this I am not so 
particular, as the relative prices of grains for the time 
being determine which can be most economically given. 
In feeding sheep, the same principles will be iound to 
apply as in the case of eattle ; by substituting a portion 
of grain and straw, the Turnips can be economised, but 
not to the same extent perhaps as in the case of cattle, 
as you have less control over the process in the fields. 
By giving an allowance of palatable and dry fodder to 
sheep in Turnips in conjunction with the extra food, the 
Per centage of deaths is greatly reduced. When grain 
was high in price, I certainly did prefer a mixture of | 1 
oileake or good rape-cake and grain for sheep, but for 
three years { have used neither of the former. In 1848 
I used chaff, bran, and Oats ; last year nothing but 
Oats cut half-inch out of the sheaf; and at present I 
am using the same, with the addition of a little in- 
ferior Barley for nearly 1000 sheep, I have not kept 


even with a large addition of farinaceous food. The 
same thing holds good of every product of the soil, so 


important consideration, and the fallacies 


have not found it profitable to give large quantities of 
cake or meal per head, to fattening cattle. No doubt 
the animals improved more rapidly with such food than 
without it ; but then the additional price obtained for 
them was not in proportion to the extra expense at 
which they are fattened. The manure, I have reason 
to think, was greatly enriched by the use of such food - 
but I must say, that I consider this an expensive way 
of purchasing foreign manure, and that if much of the 
return from the fattening of cattle has to be looked for 
from this source, it is cheaper to buy guano at once, 
There are, however, circumstances in which I think 
that it is judicious to add a portion of farinaceous 
matter to the food of cattle, and I shall specify some of 
these. I have already hinted, that part of the farm 
which I occupy is a poor soil. The Turnips grown 
upon this part I endeavour to consume 
largely as possible, 
made into dung it is necessary to carry a portion of the 
Turoip crop to the homestead, and that portion I apply 
chiefly to the rearing of young cattle. 
Turnips are deficient in nutritive power, 
visable to add something better, that the young animals 
fed upon them may not be stunted in their growth. 
But, independent of this, 
bought experience, that in rearing calves, I must use 
Linseed-cake on another account. 
this meeting of the exceeding liability of these young 
animals to that malignant disease, called blackleg. 
Having kept a memorandum of my own losses, by it I 
found that in the first 14 years of my farming, they 
amounted in the aggregate to a number equal to my 
average annual stock ; in other words, that out of 14 
crops of calves, 
ease alone. 
nostrums then in vogue, without any success, 
however, began to give a daily allowance of oilcake, say 


with some most instructive 
season a good deal of inferior grain, and having had 
no blackleg for several years, 
feed of meal might be as good 
cake, and much cheaper ; 
economy, I, that year, lost eight calves in the course 


so rigidly to any substance for feeding as with 
cattle, for the produce of the farm is always pre- 
ferred when its value ia the market would indicate 
that other feeding stuffs cannot replace it with advau- 
tage, after paying for the extra expense incurred in 
selling the one and buying the other. The valuable 
experiments of Mr. Bruce, at Waughton, as detailed in 
the Highland Society’s Transactions (July No., 1846), 
showed that there was a very small amount of loss in 
giving sheep Linseed uncrushed, which has been satis- 
factory to my mind that there is no use ia crushing 
grain, and I therefore always allow them to grind it 
themselves. I have now gone over the chief points of 
the system of feeding which I adopt, and it would be 
out of place to go into further details. The same 
necessity of circumstances may not exist in others ia 
pursuing a similar mode, for the elements of success in 
farming are presented to us in such variety, that they 
will ever give unbounded scope for skill and experience 
to develope, but he must be a good or bad farmer in 
the extreme who will not profit by freely discussing 
agricultural topics with his fellow-labourers, an excel 
lent opportunity for which the directors of the High- 
land Society, under their zealous secretary, are now 
affording to the country ; and, for my own part, while 
[always shrink from dictating to any one in practical 
matters, I have no scruple whatever in arguing the 
general principles involved in any subject, for their 
bearings and relations under other conditions are ap 
preciated, and the bounds of our knowledge are ex- 
tended.—Mr. Wizson, Eddington Mains, Berwickshire, 
said: The directors of this Society, in their laudable 
desire to increase the interest and usefulness of their 
monthly meetings, having adopted the practice of in- 
viting parties from a distance to take part in them, I 
shall now, in compliance with their request, and as in 
some sort representing Berwickshire, offer some re- 
marks on the subject under discussion. In endeavour- 
ing to answer the inquiry, “ What are the substances 
that can be most profitably employed as auxiliaries to 
Turnips, in fattening cattle and sheep?” I think it 
needful to remark, at the outset, that the need for such 
auxiliaries, as well as the kind and the amount of them, 
depends mainly upon the amount of nutritive power 
possessed by the Turnips themselves, and that this is 
just as various as the soils on which they are grown. 
The overlooking of this fact has long appeared to me 
to render nearly worthless the results of those com- 
parative trials which are frequently communicated to 
the public. In such statements we are, it may be, told 
how so many animals were fed on specified vations of 
Turnips alone, and so many more on other substances 
in addition, Now, although this may be quite conclu- 
sive as regards the particular farm, or rather the parti- 
cular field of the farm, on which the trial is conducted, 
it determines nothing for the country at large. I know, 
for example, that Grass or Turnips produced on the 
best parts of the farm which I occupy, will fatten a 
bullock better, per se, than that from the worst parts, 


that even the cake or meal used in one case, may differ 
very greatly in inherent quality, from what is com- 
pared with itin another. But not to dwell upon this 
arising from 


the disregard of it, I may say in the general, that I 


by sheep, as 
but to get the straw of the farm 


Now, as such 
I think it ad- 


I have learned, by dear- 


I need not remind 


I had lost one entire crop by this dis- 
During that period I tried most of the 
I then, 


to 2 lbs., and ever since my loss has been trifling, 
exceptions, Having that 


I thought that a daily 
for my calves as oil- 
but, alas! for ill-judged 


of a very few days. I need scarcely say that I have 
not again ventured to dispense with the use of cake 3 
and I am happy to add that my belief in its efficacy, 
as an antidote to this disease, has been confirmed by 
each additional year’s experience, Here, then, is one 
instance in which the economy of using cake, as am 
auxiliary to Turnips, is clear and indisputable, and ald 
the more that this disease is more prevalent on fertile 
soils. The cake, in this instance, is medicine as well as 
food, and the economy of the practice rests mainly 
upon this cireumstance. In pursuing such an iuvesti- 
gation as we have now in hand, it is necessary to keep 
in view that Grass or hay constitutes the natural food 
of the ox, and that his digestive organs are formed 
with a manifest adaptation to a moderately nutritive 
and very bulky food. We see that it is indispensable 
to his comfort that his eapacious paunch be kept con- 
stantly full, so that even when supplied with food. 
greatly more nourishing than the richest pasturage, he 
must have his fill before he will go to rest, and proceed 
with his rumination and digestion. But while he can 
eat nearly as much bulk of the more nutritious food as. 
of other, his power of assimilation is not correspond-. 
ingly expansive, and hence it happens that enormous. 
waste ensues whenever this law of his physical consti- 
tution is disregarded. There is not only a waste of. 


food, but the unassimilated surplus produces disturb- 
ance and irritation, issuing very usually in continued 
diarrhos1, and sometimes in more serious disease. 
This excessive purging is especially observed when 
cattle are first put on Turnips, and the poorer their 
condition the longer does it continue. Several plans 
have been adopted for avoiding thisevil. One is to give 
them a limited supply of Turnips for some weeks at first, 
and thus compel them to appease their appetite by 
eating straw more largely than they would otherwise 
do. An East Lothian farmer has recently informed 
me that he has tried this plan with decided success, 
Something added to the straw to make it palatable, so 
that the animals will eat it freely, without being starved 
into compliance, is, I think, an improvement on this 
plan ; for when a considerable bulk of good straw is- 
eaten daily, this injurious purging will not only be 
avoided, but during the whole process of fattening, a 
much less quantity of Turnips will suffice than is found 
necessary in the customary practice. I do not give this 
as a mere opinion, for—as I recently mentioned to our 
local club—I have been convinced of it by a rather ex- 
tensive experiment, which an anticipated scarcity of 
Turnips induced me to make in the spring of the 
present year. My cattle at that time were getting as 
many Swedish Turnips as they could eat, and, in ad- 
dition, 4 lbs. of Bean and Barley meal, with 3 lb. of 
bruised Linseed mixed in it, as the daily ration of each 
animal. This meal was given to them dry every morn- 
ing. Seeing, however, that my Turnips were to run 
short before the cattle were ready for market, I was in- 
duced by some statements which I met with in the 
Agricultural Gazette, to purchase a straw-cutter, and 
to add a considerable quantity of chopped straw to 
their daily fare. To induce them to eat this chopped 


straw, it was moistened with a soup prepared by soak- 
ing the bruised Linseed for 24 hours in cold water, and 
then sifting the meal over it. 
had been well stirred, and allowed to lie for a short 
time, about a bushel of the mixture was served out to 
each bullock, They all eat it readily on the very first 
trial, and the effects were, that they made more rapid 
progress, and were quite satisfied with just half their- 
former allowance of Turnips. 
I have now stated, I may mention that a friend of mine,, 
who is a very successful Beet grower, tells me that by 
giving his cattle a daily feed of grey-dust (the refuse 
from Oatmeal grinding), they are benefited, and a con- 
siderable saving of Turnips effected. Those who have- 
read the Rev. Mr. Huxtable’s pamphlet, are aware of 
the suecess with which he has carried out this principle.. 
If I have rightly understood his statement, it would 
appear that by passing Turnips or Mangold Wurzel 
through a machine which rasps and crushes rather than 
cuts them, and then mixing chopped straw with the 
roots thus prepared, that he gets his eattle to eat a suf- 
ficient quantity of the chaff, without having recourse to 
Linseed or other meal at all, 
gard it as the most important improvement yet made 
ia cattle feeding ; as on really good soils, the process 
might thus be conducted without using the farinaceous 
food, until the animal had nearly reached maturity. A 
small allowance of cake or meal for a few weeks before 
selling might, I think, still be advantageous; but to use 
these costly substances during the whole process of fat- 
tening, unless in the manner and for the object which 
I have endeayoured to describe, cannot, I think, be 
profitable. On weak soils it may be impossible to fatter 
a bullock without them ; but this just suggests the in- 
quiry, whether the occupiers of such soils would not do 
better by restricting themselves to such departments of 
cattle husbandry, as seem more suitable to their cireum- 
stances, 
piers of high lying or poor soil invariably part with 
their lambs as soon as weaned ; that is to say, when they 
have brought them to the point at which they would cease 
to improve in their own hands, they sell them to those 
who can carry them forward to maturity. When we 
consider the advanced ages to which parties similarly 
circumstanced usually keep their cattle, and the state 
of gaunt leanness in which they come into the hands of 
the low country grazier, to the manifest loss of both 
parties, it will appear how desirable it is that the same 
principle now so generally adopted in regard to sheep,, 
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should be applied also to cattle. For a few years past, 
T have with great satisfaction observed, that this more 
rational practice is decidedly on the increase. Large 
numbers of young stock are now brought to market 
either as weaned calves, yearlings, or year-and-half 
olds, as best suits the circumstances of the respective 
breeders ; but all acting on the common principle of 
bringing their stock to market in good condition, and 
of parting with their annual cast at the age when the 
natural produce of their farms would no longer keep 
them improving. To such an audience as I now 
address, | need not insist on the difference to the ulti- 
mate fatteners—and IL might add to the consumers— 
betwixt cattle that have been steadily improving from 
their birth, and such as have at some stage been 
starved and hunger-bitten. I have hitherto confined 
my remarks to the treatment of cattle, but the same 
principles apply in good measure to sheep. The con- 
suming of ‘urnips on the Jand where they grow by 
these invaluable animals, has now of a long time been 
fully established as the best way of enriching and im- 
proving all dry poor soils, as in fact the key to the 
profitable cultivation of such lands, I have not hitherto 
made a regular practice of giving cake or grain to my 
sheep, but have had recourse to it on occasional emer- 
gencies, as when furnips have run short in spring 
before Grass was ready ; when Grass has failed from 
untoward weather ; or when it has been necessary to 
yaze them on pasture inferior in nourishing power to 
what they have previously had. By giving a small 
daily allowance of grain or cake, a larger head of stock 
ean with safety be grazed on a given area, than would 
otherwise he the case, and a poor soil may in this way 
be much improved for the future crops. The quiet way 
in which sheep feed together, and the facility with 
which their feeding troughs can be shifted, render it 
practicable to distribute the extra manure thus applied 
equally over the area of a field. I think that a portion 
of the inferior grain of the farm may be profitably 
disposed of in this way, and that if used in small quan- 
tities, Linseed-cake will, upon the whole, yield a better 
return when eaten by sheep than by cattle. I believe 
that in England it isa common practice to give chop- 
ped hay to sheep when on Turnips, either with or with- 
out an admixture of cake or grain, and it is one which 
we might, perhaps, imitate with advantage. In the ease 
of hoggets in particular, it might, perhaps, be a means 
of preventing the serious mortality which often occurs 
when they are first put on Turnips. In giving grain 
to our domestic animals, and especially to ruminants, 
I think it of great importance to have it bruised or 
ground. For cattle, in particular, it cannot be too 
finely ground, as, when this is not done, I am per- 
suaded that much of it passes through them undigested. 
Let me say, in conelusion, that I think much caution 
should be exercised in giving farinaceous food to fatten- 
ing cattle, as 1 am convinced that beyond what is neces- 
sary for securing the indirect advantages which I have 
endeavoured to deseribe, we shall find it more profit- 
able to sell our grain as grain, than by first converting 
it into beef or mutton.—Dr. AnpeErson said : After the 
extremely valuable observations which had been 
brought before the meeting by the gentlemen who had 
preceded him, it would scarcely be expected, nor in- 
deed was it necessary, that he should occupy the time 
of the meeting at any great length. The subject, how- 
ever, was of peculiar interest, as if was one on whieh 
science and practice could meet together on a common 
field ; and it was very gratifying to find, from the obser- 
vations of the gentlemen who had spoken, that those 
plans which they had found by experience to be best 
fitted for fattening stock were exactly those which were 
consistent with the principles of seience. He would 
not, of course, attempt to enter there into the whole 
question of feeding stock, which would be very much 
out of place, and would occupy by far too much of their 
time ; but there were seme subjects touched, which he 
thought worthy of observation. It was remarked by 
the first speaker (Mr. Bredie) that the subject was one 
on which they had, as yet, comparatively little definite 
experiment. This was to a certain extent true ; there 
still remained a great deal to be done. Experiments, 
however, of a certain kind had been made, but the 
result had just been—as, indeed, in most similar cases 
—to show them that something more was required. 
Having made one class of experiments, they found that 
more precise experiments were necessary to decide the 
question. They had already a large amount of valu- 
able experience ; but the time, he thought, was now 
come when they must proceed to much more definite 
experiments, in order fully to exhaust the subject of 
the feeding of stock. He had himself been engaged 
for some time past, in the laboratory, on a series of 
investigations, which touched to a considerable extent 
on this subject, in endeavouring to determine, as far as 
possible, the comparative value of different sorts of 
food, on chemical principles. This had been done by 
determining the quantities of nitrogen and oil entering 
as constituents into the different substances employed 
as food, and he had got a table from whieh he would 
quote some points, as containing facts of eonsiderable 
interest. From what they had heard to-day, the uni- 
versal experience seemed to be in favour of oileake and 
Bean-meal ; and he believed these were the substances 
which possessed the highest feeding value upon scien- 
tific analysis. He had determined, in the table he held in 
his hand, the amount of nitrogen and of oil or fatty 
matter in each of the substances experimented upon 5 
‘and he found that in a ton weight of Beans, there were 
99 Ibs. of nitrogen, and 32 lbs. of oil—these being the 


most valuable substances ; but in purchasing a ton of 
oileake, the purchaser got 103 lbs. of nitrogen, and 
994 Ibs. of oil. The value of Rape-cake was quite equal 
to that of oileake on chemical pringiples. There were, 
however, some important questions to be considered in 
addition to the quantities of nitrogen and oil, for the 
fact was that the whole of these substances given to 
cattle was not converted into flesh and fat, and the 
question arises—How much of the nitrogen present in 
the different sort of food was converted into flesh and 
fat? This was a question which could not be deter- 
mined by laboratory experiments, or, at least, only to a 
certain extent. They must experiment upon the cattle. 
Suppose that they gave a certain quantity of nitrogen 
to cattle in the shape of oileake, Beans, or any other 
kind of food, the question to be determined was— 
What proportion of the whole nitrogen given was 
converted by the cattle into flesh? That was a point 
on which the comparative value of different substances 
very much depended. He thought that cattle could be 
shown to convert into flesh the largest amount of nitro- 
gen, where it was in the most digestible condition, or 
where it was in a state to be taken up by the organs 
with the greatest possible rapidity. He found, in the 
nitrogen of oileake, about nine-tenths was soluble in 
water, and of Turnips about three-fourths ; and he ap- 
prehended that whatever might be the exact amount of 
difference, this was a thing which could be determined 
by experiment, and that which was soluble was more 
likely to pass into the system, than that which was in- 
soluble. ‘That, however, was a subject on which they 
knew almost nothing. He would not attempt to enter 
into further detail on this subject, except to notice one 
point in the discussion. One of the gentlemen who had 
spoken (Mr. Wilson) stated that he found his calves 
did not thrive without the use of a certain quantity 
of oileake. He (Dr. A.) presumed the calves were, 
in this case, newly weaned, the food being different 
from that to which they had been accustomed, The 
milk contained a very large quantity of fatty matter, 
essential to the sustenance of the young animal, but 
when it came to be fed on Turnips or Grass it got food 
containing a comparatively small quantity of oil, and 
the consequence was that it could not digest this sort 
of food in the same way as that which nature had pro- 
vided for it. He was able to confirm the statement 
made by one of the speakers, that the value of Turnips 
differed very much in different circumstances—to a 
greater extent, he found, than was generally imagined ; 
and it was to be remarked that the difference was in 
some sort connected with the soil. He had analysed 
Turnips from the Carse of Gowrie, grown on what was 
called the black land in that neighbourhood, and he 
found them of a very superior deseription ; and, indeed, 
a heavy clay land appeared to be unsuited for their 
proper cultivation, ‘The introduction and extended use 
of beneficial foods was of yery great importance, and 
deserving of attention from other quarters besides the 
agriculturist. There must exist many other sub- 
stances which might be usefully employed for feeding 
cattle. He had analysed the cake of a considerable 
number of seeds, and he found that Poppy-cake was 
rather more valuable than the average of Linseed-cake 
in nitrogen, but the oil was only about one-half. He 
found Hemp-cake to be about the value of oileake in 
nitrogen, and rather less in oil. Cotton-cake was some- 
what inferior in point of nitrogen and oil. He had 
also recently analysed a cake imported under the 
name of Cramboline cake, which nobody could make 
anything of, but which he found near oileake in value, 
—Mnr. Metyry, Bonnington, said: That as the system 
of feeding which had been recommended to the meeting 
was very different from what had been generally 
adopted in the Lothians, perhaps Mr, Kennedy or 
some other gentleman would be able to state whether 
they had made any comparative experiments on the 
different systems, 80 that the actual results were deter- 
mined in such a way as to warrant farmers to adopt 
the plan recommended. These were not days when 
farmers could afford to conduct experiments, without 
being somewhat sure of the results.—Mr. KEnNEDY 
said: The system he had recommended had been 
followed by him for a great number of years, and he 
was satished it was the most profitable one.—The 
noble Chairman suggested that Mr. Melvin might 
state to the meeting the system he adopted.—Mr. 
Metvin, said: The food he gave to his stock depended 
very much on their condition. At first, when the 
animal was put up, if he was lean, the digestive system 
having been accustomed to very innutritious food— 
the strong properties having gone out of the Grass 
towards the close, of the year, he gave him fully more 
than 2 ewt. of Turnips ; and as the season advanced, 
and the digestive system became suited to digest food 
more thoroughly, he found the quantity of Turnips 
consumed decreased, and as the animal progressed to a 
state of fatness, he found 1}, or 14 cwt. of Turnips suffi- 
cient._-The noble Cuatrman said: There could be no 
doubt that Mr. Kennedy and the other gentlemen who 
had read papers were able to verify their statements by 
their own experience, and were satisfied of their truth 
by the experiments they had made themselves ;iand he 
could not help taking that opportunity of remarking 
the great merit of all the papers which had been read 
to the Society. The greatest merit of each and all of 
these papers was their thorough practical nature, and 
the statements were brought forward}in a{ manner 
which did these gentlemen the greatest honour. They 
were highly valuable to the public, and to those to 


whom they had been addressed ; and being based both | 


[Duc. 28, 


a 
on practical and scientific experience, would no doubt 


lead to very important consequences in regard to the 
subject which had been discussed.—Mr, C, STEVENSON 
explained that Mr. Howden, of Lawhead, who had 
been long before the public as one of the leading agri- 
culturists of East Lothian, and whose experience em- 
braced a practice of 60 years, had intended sending a 
paper on this important subject, but had been prevented 
by domestic circumstances. He begged to state, as the 
general results of Mr. H.’s experiments on feeding, 
that prepared food for cattle was uaprofitable, the 
results of which experiments appeared in the Society’a 
Transactions-——that grains, especially when mixed, are 
of equal value, weight for weight, with cake—and that 
other substances can be profitably employed as auxiliary 
to Turnips. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Books: Subscriber. Can any ong recommend a book upon the 
manufacture of malt 4 : . 

Bone-pust: Novice. Apply.16 bushels per acre n' 

Grass land, Son Agmaen 4 : sp Beaman 
Oaney’s CATTLE GauceE: OAS. Any philosophical instrument. 
maker will procure it. A few shillings, with the tape, " 
Crover: Ackham, Cart over the farm manure as a compost 
with earth during the last frosts of winter. It should be 
made into a compost with earth, and turned once or twice 

befores reading it. 

Compost: An Old Subscriber, You would injure the compost b 
adding lime to peat and rotten fish. Get gypsum to dry it 
up with, You can get it for 30s. a ton, 

Fuax: C F. There are many good books, Read T, Keir 
Short’s sixpenny pamphlet. . 

Gas Lime: Kent. Itcontains sulphuretted hydrogen, and is there- 
fore poisonous to insects. In that state it is also poisonous 
to plants; you should therefore apply it fresh only on bare 
lands. If you wish to use it as a top-dressing for crops, it 
must be exposed to the air for a long time first, and it will 
become a mixture of gypsum and chalk, You may apply one 
to two tons per acre, 

Grass ron LAND SHADED WITH TREES: 


c Tristram. Agrostis 
vulgaris, 


2 lbs. ; Anthoxanthum odoratum, 1 ; Dactylis glome- 
rata, 7; Festuca sylvatica, 14; Lolinm perenne, 8; Poa 
nemoralis, 4; P. triyialis,4; Trifolium repens, 3; total 22 lbs. 
and 1 bushel of Barley per acre. 

Pics: J D. Mangold Wurzel is the most profitable crop to 
plant for them. We do not know anything about house and 
window, or any other taxes here. Your question must be 
addressed to one learned in the law. You should “pound” 
the geese and detain them for damage, Leave the clay land 
once ploughed till spring. 

Rats: Oliftonian, The pamphlet recommends a particular 
breed of terrier, as the best preventive. Any bookseller will 
obtain it, Wedonot know the publisher.—Subseriber, You 
must apply to your bookseller, We have not a copy, and 
do not know the publisher. ae 

Tur Most EconomicaL FENCE: Rurwola. 
post and rail fence put up cheaply ; but itis impossible to say, 
because the guestion of cheapuess depends altogether upon 
the nature and products of the Jocality, : 

UNFEATHERED Cuickens: H B, Monkton. There are several 
breeds, all large fowls, the chickens of which feather as 
slowly as you describe; we cannot, therefore, answer your 
question without a sight of the birds, or a much more precise 
description, You should get some good treatise on poultry, 


and study it. 
Markets. 


COVENT GARDSN, Dec. 28. 

Notwithstanding the increased trade which has taken place 
during the week, hothouse Grapes and Pine-apples are quite 
equal to the demand, and the same thing may be said of 
Apples and Pears, Oranges and Lemons are plentiful, Nuts 
have not altered since our last account. Amongst Vege~ 
tables, there haye been some excellent Seakale, Asparagus, 
and Rhubarb. French Beans are cheaper, Carro 
Turnips are good in quality, and so are Potatoes. “The latter 
are getting dearer. Lettuces and other sdlading are sufficient 
for the demand. Mushrooms are cheaper. Cnt Plowers con. 
sist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Camellias, Mignonette, Tulips, 
Double Primroses, Gardenias, Bignonia yenusta, an. 
themums, and Roses, 

FRUITS, 


Pine-apples, per lb., 44 to 63 Pommegranates, each, 8d toad 
Grapes, hothouse, p. lb.,48 to 6s | Almonds, per peck, 
— Portugal, p. lb,,8dtols| — sweet, per Ib., 28 to 88 
Pears, per doz,, 1s to 3s Chestnuts, per peck, 28 to os 
— perhalfsiave, 6s to 18s per 100, 9d to 1s 6d 
Apples,dessert,p.bsh,3a6d to8s| Nuts, Barcelona, .p. bysh., 208 
to 7 : 


kitchen, do., 336d to 6s 10 278 
Oranges, per doz., 9d to 2s — Brazil, p. bsh., 12s to 14s 
per 100, 6s to 10s Filberts, per 100 1bs,, 608 to 658 
Lemons, per doz,, 1s to. 28 : 
VEGET ABLES, 

Brussels Sprouts, per hf, sieve, ; Leeks, per bunch, 1d te 2d 

1s 6d to 2s Shallots, per Ib., 6d to 8d 
Cabbages, per doz., 6dto1s Garlic, per Ib., 4d to 8d 
Greens, p.doz, bun.,1s6d to 25d | Artichokes, Jerusalem, p. half 
Cauliflowers, p. doz,, 4s to 6s sieve, 1s 6d to 2s 
Broccoli,p.doz,bndl.,103 to 12s | Lettuce, Cabbage, p. score, 1s 
French Beans, per 100, 2s to 3s Cos, p. score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Seakale, per punnet, 2s 6d to 38 Endive, per score, 1s to 1s 6d 
Asparagus, per 100, 3s to 8s Small Salads, p. punn,2d to 8d 
Rhubarb, p. bundie, 1s 6d to 2s | Horse Radish, p. bdL, 1a to 4s 
Potatoes, per ton, 60sto 100s | Red Beet, per doz,, 6d to 1s 

-- per cwt., 3s to 5s Mushrooms, p. pot., 180d to 188d 

— per bush., 1s 6d to 28 64 Sorrel, p. bf. sieve, 6d.to 94 
Turnips, p. 12 bundles, 1s to 28 Fennel, per bunch, Jo tesa 
Cucumbers, each, Is6d to 4s_ | Savory, per bunch, 2d to 
Radishes, per doz., 1s tols 6d Thyme, per bunch, 2d to 3d 
Celery, p. bundle, 9d to 1s 6d Parsley, p. doz, bun., 1s to 32 
Carrots, per doz., 28 to 5s =>, Roots, p. bdle,, 9d to ls 
Spinach, p.half sieve, 6d to 1s Marjoram, per b 2a 


Onions, p. bunch, 4d toé6d ee 
= Spanish, p. doz., 18 6a to 4s | Wateroress, p.12bunch.,dgto9d 
QT. 


0 OO ae 
HOPS.—Fripay, Dec. 
Messrs. PATTENDEN and Smita report that there is a steady 
and firm trade for all Hops with a fair share of colour; very 
little doing in anything else. 


Sago J 23) ee ee 
HAY.—Per Load of 36 Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD, Dee. 26, 
Prime Meadow Hay 72s8to80s, Clover .. 
Inferior ditto... 60 66 | Second eut 
Rowen ... 56 65 | Straw 
New Hay _ 


We should suppose a 


Mint, per bunch, 2d 


708 to 
60 


oe ee pany on 


CUMBERLAND Market, Dec. 26, 
Prime Meadow Hay 75s to 80s Inferior ... +» 
Inferior ditto... 0 65 ra ype ove 
New Ha; ate Yoru a ~~ ums 

Old Tidves 75 80 JosBuA BAKER. 


WuirEcHaPret, Dec. 26. 
Fine Old Hay Fe 


68s to 728 | New Clover ... 
Inferior ditto 55 60 | Inferior ditto... 63 «= «68. 
New Hay 20 (ak 


Old Clover 


vs» 60st 708 


we Dh 28 


oe 


- 
Straw 


75 


80 
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| 
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Duties on Eo | 


‘mo lively features were visible it. 
millers and dealers remained e ““« 
few,sales of Wheat, were made 1 
however, firmly resisting any furthe 
of Tuesday were obtained. Barley, 
appeared to attract little notice, ai 
prices. 0, é 
45 Ibs. ; and 
ported its previous value, 
to-day for Ireland, receded 64; 
holders, was # on. 
. Dec. 24.—Although a to 
= marks to-day, t 
ay, and ia.good. dis: > 
couraged as active Pet Sm les on the sta 
Wheat we have-to note ® Jimi 
equal to those of last week, 
‘abatement, .M 
Ywere steady in. value ;. grindi 
Peas, meeting little inquiry, w, 
“the abunda . 
a decline 
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COAL MARKET,.—Frway, Dec. 27. 
Hollywell, 15s. 6d.; Carr’s Hartley, 14s.; Eden Mai, 15s. 9d, 


Tanfield Moor, 14s.; West Hartley, 14s. 6d. ; Wallsend Haswell, 
Wallsend Stewart’s, 17s,; Wallsend Tees, 17s,—Ships 


Ws. ; 
at market, 303, 


POTATOES,—Sovtuwark, Dec, 23, 


The Committee report #rat there have been very large 
arrivals from Yorkshire and Scotland during the last three 
As this large fleet has so recently arrived, it is impos- 
sible to give an opinion as to what prices they will go at. 
The following are “ day’s quotations :—York Regents, per 

cotch do., 65s. to 80s. ; ditto Cups, 65s, te 
70s.; Wisbeach Regents, 70s, to 90s,; French whites, 70s, 


days. 


ton,{90s. to 100s, ; 
to 80s, 


SMITHFIELD, Mowvay, Dec, 23, 


As is usual on the Monday following the ‘ Great Market,” 


our supply, both of Beasts and Sheep is small to-day, so also 
is the demand, We have a cheerful trade for good qualities 
that are not too big, but for those descriptions of things it is 
very heavy, the butelers generally having already procured 
sufficient of this kind. Very good Calves are“in demand, ata 
‘small advance. Qur foreign supply consists of 212 Beasts, 
2930 Sheep, and 91 Calves, 

Perst.of8lbs—s d s d 
Best Scots, Here. 

fords, &c. «38 8tot 0 
Best Short-horns 3 6—23 8 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4 


Per st.of Sibs.—s) d@ o@ a 
Best Long-wools, 3 6to3 8 
Ditto Shorn com> ves) = _ bes 
Ewes 2d quality 210—3 4 
Ditto Shorn ars 


Best Downs and Lambs seh totes ce es 
Half-breds ... 4 0——4 2/ Galves.., ... 1.3 O—4 2 
Ditto Shorn..._.. i . 8 0—4 0 


5 Ce Cee 
Beasts, 996; Sheep and Lambs, 9110; Calves, 115; Pigs, 280, 
Fripay, Dec, 27. 

This may be termed a holiday market. The Christmas 
abundance not being yet cleared off there is a very small de- 
mand, and fortunately alsoa small supply here to-day. For 
Beasts and Sheep our quotations remain unaltered, but for 
‘choice Calves trade is brisk, at an advance of fully 2d. per 
‘8 lbs. The foreign supply consists of 17 Beasts, 370 Sheep, and 
‘94 Calves; there are 70 milch cows from the home counties, 
Best Scots, Here- Best Long-wools. 3 6103 8 


fords, &c. ...3 Sto4 0} Ditto Shorn an) cen) at an 
Best Short-horns 3 6—3 8| Ewes& 2dquality210—3 4 
2d quality Beasts 2 8—3 4/ DittoShorn ., 1. — .,, 
Best Downs and OHM et Tete scsB sal > kk 

Half-breds ...4 0—4 2] Calves... .. «3 4—4 4 
Ditto Shorn Pigs O—4 0 


Beasts, 325 ; Sheep and Lambs, 1980; 


MARK LANE. 

Monpay, Dec. 23.—The supply of Wheat both English and 
forcien last week was much larger than of late ; this morning 
the show by land carriage samples from the neighbouring 
counties was moderate, fine dry samples barely obtained 
‘late rates ; out of conditioned and secondary descriptions were 
‘a slow sale at a reduction of 1s. to 2s. per qr.; business in 
foreign was exceedingly limited, but we do not alter our quota- 
tions.—With the exception of foreign grinding, all sorts of 
Barley must be written 1s. per qr. cheaper,— Beans and Peas 
‘are 1s, per qr. lower.—Oats were in less demand this morning, 
and Scotch, of which the arrival was uausually large, are ob- 
tainable at a reduction of 6d. per qr. 


Calves, 118; Pigs, 140 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY, 


NEW EDITION OF 
PROF, LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Six Copper-plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 
By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D, F.R.S. Professor of Botany 
in University College, London, &c. Pourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections and numerous Additions. 
ExTRAcT From Prerace, 

In this new and enlarged Edition, the Author has followed 
very nearly the method recommended by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, than whom no man ie entitled to more 
deference, whether we consider the soundness of his judgment 
in all that relates to order and arrangement, or the great ex- 
perience which a long and most successful career of public in- 
struction has necessarily given him, 

The Author has begun with what is called OxGANoGRAPHY 
(Book I.); or an explanation of the exact structure of plants; 
a branch of the subject comprehending what relates either to 
the various forms of tissue of which vegetables are constructed 
or to the external appearance their elementary organs assume 
ina state of combination, It is exceedingly desirable that these 
topics should. be well understood, because they form the basis 
of all other parts of the science. In physiology, every function 
is executed through the agency of the organs: systematic 
arrangements depend upon characters arising out of their con- 
sideration ; and descriptive Botany can have no logical pre- 
cision until the prineiples of Organography are exactly settled. 
A difference of opinion exists among the most distinguished 
botanists, upon some points connected with this subject, so 
that it has been found expedient to enter occasionally into 
much detail, for the purpose of satisfying the student of the 
accuracy of the facts and reasonings upon which he is expected 
to rely. 

To this succeeds VecETAsLE PuystoLocy (Book II.) ; or the 
history of the vital phenomena that have been observed both 
in plants in general, and in particular species, and also in each 
of their organs taken separately. It is that part of the science 
which has the most'direct bearing upon practical objects. Its 
laws, however, are either unintelligible, or susceptible of no 
exact appreciation, without a previous acquaintance with the 
more important details of Organography. Much of the subject 
is at present involved in doubt, and the accuracy of some of 
the conclusions of physiologists is inferred rather than demon- 
strated ; so that it has been found essential that the grounds of 
the more popularly received opinions, whether admitted as true 
or rejected as erroneous, should be given at length, 

Next follows GurossoLoay (Book ILI.) ; or, as it was formerly 
called, TERMINOLOGY ; restricted to the defivition of the ad- 
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jeetive terms, which are either used exclusively in Botany, or 
which are employed in that science in some particular and 
unusual sense. The key to this book, as also to the substantive 
terms explained in Organography, will be found in a copious 
Index at the end of the yolume, 

It has been the Author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which 
it is found at the present day, In doing so, he has added so 
very considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what 
rejates to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present 
Edition may be considered, in those respects, a new work. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 


qe VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or the Structure, 
Classification, and Uses of Plants; illustrated upon the 
Second Edition, 


Natural System, 500 Illustrations, Price 
30s. in cloth, 
*.* To suit the convenience of Students and others, the above 


Work is issued also in 12 Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, 


HE ELEMEN''s OF BOTANY, Structural, Phy- 

siological, and Medical. ~With a Sketch of the Artificial 
Methods vf Giarsmivauon; ana a Glossary of Technical -Tormec_ 
Price 12s. cloth. 

The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s, 

This will complete the series of Elementary Botanical 
Works by Professor Linpury, of which ‘‘ School Botany,” and 
“The Vegetable Kingdom,” form the other parts, 


CONTENTS, 
Pagt I,—Chap. 1. General Attributes—2, Of the Elementary 


Per ImpertaL QuaRTer. A. Pag 8. 8. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, & Suffolk .., White|44—47| Red ......|38—45 
“ —  fine-selected runs ...ditto/43—48/Red ......) —42 
= — “Talavera ...... seaeeersecesers|PO—B2 
— Norfolk, Lincoln, & York...White| — j|Red......) — 
MeN IORUMMEN TEN as sa cassccrcsarss<éssernasssece 36—50 . 
Barley, grind. & distil., 21s to 24s...Chev, |27—32 Malting |24—27 
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Friway, Dec. 27.—The arrivals of all articles, both English 
and foreign, since Monday, have been moderate ; this morn- 
-ing’s market was very thinly attended, and ‘Wheat of all 
‘kinds ‘was held nominally, at late rates, at which only a few 
- retail sales could be effected. Barley of all descriptions must 
\be written 6d. to 1s. per qr. cheaper.—In Beans or Peas no 
Witeration, Qats are the turn lower, more especially Scotch, 
* “Qgvhich the supply continues large. 
c ERIAL  [|WHEAT./BARLEY./OATS,| WE. 


BEANS, | PEAS 


AY bie 39s11d| 24s lali7s 22\24s 2a| 288 9al29s 0a 
Nov. \y! 3911 | 24 117 3/29 6] +298 9 |x9 4 
mee ee 20! | et “617-1 [23 G"| 28 5-129 ~2 
wy. Bb | 4002 [6240717 712403}. 28 94199. 0 
Dew 7 Ne, | 989. 9 | 924 8 117 1 [25 11 | 27415129 5 
Fe Bpatiee yest 89 cB | 28 10,417 1.23 1 | 27 8/28 .2 

39.11 | 24 3,/17,3.125 1] 98 429 0 


Agtteg. Aver. 


OF i hw Oh) 1.640,61 60 |.1 O11 0 


o al 
reign Grain «sin the last.six weeks’ Corn Averages. 


Organs—3. Of the Epidermis and its Processes—4. Of the 
Compound Organs—5. Of the Root—6, Of the Stem—7. Of the 
Leaf-Buds—8, Of the Leaves—9, Of Food and Secretions— 
10. Of the Motions of Fluids—il. Of the Flower-Bud—12, Of 
the Inflorescence—13. Of the Floral Envelopes—1l4, Of the 
Male-Organs—15, Of the Disk—16. Of the Female Organs— 
17. Of the Receptacle,of Torus—18. Ofithe Ovule—19. Of Fer- 
tilisation—20. Ofithe Fruit—21. Of the Seed—22, Of Germina- 
tion—23. Of Flowerless Plants. 

Part Il.—Chap.1. Linnzan Sexual System—2, Analyical 
Method—3, ‘The Manner of Studying.—Glossary 

** The Hlements. of Medical and @iconomical Botany,illus- 
trated. with numerous diagrams and woodcuts, is now ready. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S @CONOMICAL BOTANY. 
This day is published, in one erg with numerous woodcuts 
price 14s. 

N EDICAL AND GCONOMICAL BOTANY ; or, 

An Account of the Principal Plants employed in Medicine 
or Domestic @conomy, 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 

“The Vegetable Kingdom contains, among a large quantity 
of plants of no. Known importance to man, various useful spe- 
cies employed in medicine, the arts, or in the many branches of 
domestic economy. The principal part of those which can be 
brought by teachers in Lurope under the notice of students, or 


which, trom their great importance, deserve to be among the 
earliest subjects of study, are mentioned in the following, pages, 
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~20.—At, our market this morning 
Many of its, departments. The 
wsceediogly. inactive,and.very 
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»,Ma't,. Beans, and Peas, 
.d_barely sustained less 
gdeclined. 3d,to 1d. per 
demand, merely ;sup- 
x meeting few inquiries 
Indie, im, by hich, on the'part of 
. Per @, ‘ “th. —— Tuespay, 
Sa ee comblied wrens appeared at 
: lerable number of h. wenden y SEAT 

: downward i Oy iter hs 
tendency in ‘\wwiptions of 


§ being in slow request, 
Oatmeal, upon a limi#éa 


alting. Barley, 


ant supply, of Oatmeal, wee ‘Urcheaper.. Owing tay 
] -10 
m.the rates’ of this day 


«Per load, The trade for 


d..per 45 be Oats moved sparingly at} Wy 
‘se’nnight, and the former pecaicd ite Pr 


“\ “Ins. 
ae 
Indian Corn was firmer, Roy 


Royal 


where they are arraoged in the manner proposed in the ‘ VEGE 
TABLE Kinepom’ of the author,.with the sequence of matter 
departed from in a few instances,when it. was believed that the 
convenience,of younger students ,would, be. consulted. by doing 
so. The,author trusts that this, selection. will be found to. haye 
been made in such a way, that all teachers who possess reason- 
ably extensive means.ofillustrating.their lectures, and ‘al) 
Botanic Gardens,, may furnish the larger part .of. the species 
which are mentioned, | A,,small selection. was. indispensable ; 
firstly, because aogreater work would have been beyond the 
reach of the majority.of,purchasers ; and secondly, because 
experience shows us that these who have ta study a science of 
observation, such as Botany, require to concentrate their atten- 
tion, in the fir:, instance, upon a limited number of objects.” 
The first two Parts of Tae ELEMENTS oF BoTaNy, comprising 
Structural and Phjsiological Botany, and a Glossary of Tech- 
nical Terms, are published in one octavo volume, price 12s. 


The Powers of the Com 
Interest in Land, by a che 
every kind of permanent Improvement thereon, 
application of his own or the Company’s funds, 
terminable yearly charge on the Inheritance - 
owner of the freehold may enter into any agreement with the 
Company for the exercise of any of it 


Solicitors. 


Secretary, 


Parliament-street, 


_  Wuirram Ciirrorp, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—No, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 


pany enable the owner of a Limited 
ap and simple process, to carry out 


either by the 
secured by a 
but the absolute 


5 powers, machinery, or 


The powers of the Company may be thus enumerated :— 

1. To execute all works of Drainage (including Outfalls 
through adjoining Estates), Irrigation, Reclaiming, Enclosing, 
and otherwise improving Land, 


Homesteads, and other Buildings necessary 


for the cultivation of land. 


; 3. To execute Improvements, under contract, with Commis. 
sioners of Sewers, Local Boards of Health 


. a 
ic bodies, 


Corporations, Trus- 


4. To purchase Lands capable of Improvement, and fettered 
by restrictions of Entail, and having exe 
works, to resell them with a title 


cuted the necessary 


communicated by the Com- 


The terms on which the remaining Shares will be allotted are 


a deposit of 1/. per Share, with a liability to be called on for the 


remaining amount by Instalments not exceeding 21. 10s, 
Share, at no closer intervals than 3 months, 


per 
Not more than 


10/. per Share is likely to be called for during the next two 


years. 


the amount of his Subscrip;ion, 


Application 


The liability of every Shareholder is clearly limited to 


for further information, or for allotment of 


Shares, may be made to the Directors, Solicitors, or Secretary, 
Witiiam CLirrorD, Secretary. 


SeconD Epirion, REyISED AND ENLARGED, 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth, 


RNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY ; 


their History and Management, 


By the Rev. Epmunp 


Sauxt Dixon, M.A., Rector of Intwood’ with Keswick, 
The Birds treated of are 


Domestic Fowl in 
general 

The Guinea Fowl 

The Spanish Fowl 


Theo Bpeckled Dork-| 


ings 

The Cochin-China 
Fowl 

The Malay Fowl 


The Pheasant Malay 


Fowl 
The Game Fowl 
The Mute Swan 
The Canada Goose 
The Egyptian, or 
Cape Goose 


|The Musk Duck 

The Grey China 
Goose 

|The White Fronted 

or Laughing Goose! 

\The Wiguon | 

|The Teal and its 
congeners 

The White China 
Goose 

The Tame Duck 

The Domestic Goose 

The Bernicle Goose 

fhe Brent Goose 

The Turkey 


The Pea Fowl 


The Golden and Sil. 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowla 

The Cuckoo Fowl 

The Blue Dun Fowl 

The Lark-crested 
Fowl 

The Poland Fowl 

Bantam Fowls 

The Rumpless Fowl 

The Silky and Negro 
Fowls 

The Frizzled or 
Friesland Fowls 


“This book is the best and most modern authority that can 
be consulted on the general management of Poultry.”— Stir. 


ling Observer. 


Just Published, price ls. 6d., free by post 1s, 10d. 


J ABELS FE 
du 


"OR 


THE HERBARIUM, 


CONSISTING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
Classes, Alliances, Orders, and Sub-Orders 
OF 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 


KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted 
into THe Hersariom. 


Price 3s, 6d. (post free. 


) 


HE TREE ROSE.—Practical Instructions for itg 


Formation and Culture, 


Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts 


Re Printed from the GARDENERS’, CHRONICLE, with addition 


Annual pruning 
time, principle of 
execution, &c, 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of 
year, day, time of 
day, state of the 
plant, care of buds 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, 
into stock 

| Bud,preparation of, 
for use 

Buds, dormant and 
pushing 

| Buds, failing 

|Buds, securing a 
supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, 
and snails, to 
destroy 

Causes of success 


These three parts form a complete manual of Botany for 
Medical .and_other..Students _who have made themselves 
| acquainted with the author’s ‘ School Botany.” 


Seok BOTANY ; or, the Rudiments of Botanical 


Science. New Edition. 400 Illustrations, Price 5s, 6d. 


Just pubisaed, in demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
|( )RCHIDACEA LINDENIANZ ; or, Notes upon 
2 Collection of, Orchids formed in Colombia and Cuba, by 
“e, J. LanDEN. By Jon Linpusy, Ph. D., F.R.S. and L.S., 
“ssor of, Botany in the University of London, and in the 
a ~‘*ifution of Great Britain. ” as 4 
a SeaDeURR and EVans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
ndon: - 


Lo, 


Dormant buds, 
theory of replant- 
ingwithexplained 

Guards against 

Labelling (wind 

Loosing ligatures 

| March pruning 
| Mixture for healing 
wounds 

Pruning for trans- 
plantation 


CONTENTS. 
Planting out, ar- 
rangement of 


trees, &c. 
Pushing eye, spring 
treatment of dwarf 
shoots from 
Roses, differentsorts 
on the same stock 
Roses, short list of | 
desirablesorts for 
budding with a 
pushing eye 
Sap-bud, treatment 
of 
Shape of trees 
Shoots and buds, 
choice of 
Shoots for budding 
upon, and their 
arrangement 
Shoots, keeping 
even, and remoy- 
ing thorns 
Shortening 
shoots 
Stocks, planting out 
for budding upon; 
the means of pro- 
curing ; colour, 


wild 


age, height; sorts 
for different spe- 
cies of Rose ; tak- 
ing up, trimming 
roots, sending 


distance, shorten« 


ing heads, &e. 
saw proper for 
the purpose 
GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep 
down 
Free-growers, re= 
marks on 
Graft, binding up 


and finishing 
Grafting, advantage 
f 


to} 
Grafting, disadvan- 
tage of 
Operation in differ- 
ent months 
Preliminary obser- 
vations 
Roses, catalogue 
and brief descrip. 
tion of a few sorts 
Scion, preparation 
and insertion of 
Scion, choice and 
arrangement of 
Stock, preparation 
f 


oO 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of yavri- 
eties 
Comparison be- 
tween budding 
and grafting 


London: J. Marruews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand ; 


and may be ordered 


of all booksellers. 
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Gea a 


DANVERS STREET, 


AND 


ORMSON, 


CHELSEA, 


spectii ici attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their superior manner of Erecting and Heating every description of Building connected with Horticulture, They haye much 
ec he orciah at's iat y pleasure in giving the following testimonial referring to the range of houses shown below, ' f 


Peach House, 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 feet. 


30 by 16 feot. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, Fraser,—‘I have much pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction with the range of houses you erected here, 
I have no hesitation in stating, that to the best of my knowledge, there is not a more complete range of glass in the country, 
I shall have much pleasure An answering any references you may please to direct. 

(Signed,) 


Joan Suaw Leran, Esq., is perfectly satisfied. 
building and heating, 


45 by 20 ft. 


I may add that they are admired by every Gardener who has seen them. 


Greenhouse, 
45 by 20 ft. 
(EkxiGTED ror Jonn Saaw Lesion, Esq., Luton Hoo.) 


Stove, 


Vinery, 
80 by 16 ft, 


I may also state that my honoured employer, 
as regards both 


Vinery, 
30 by 16 ft, 


‘‘James Frasen, Gardener, Luton Hoo Park,” 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
M®. HUGH RAYNBIRD has a Vacancy for a 


Pupil, who would have the opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of Farming, the Management of Woods, Planting, 
Building, and the general business, as carried on upon a large 
Estate in the South of England,—For particulars, direct to 
Mr, Huau Raynairp, Laverstoke, Andover-road, Hampshire, 


STRONG PREMIUM HARE AND RABBIT PROOF 
WIRE NETTING, 


(HARLES D, YOUNG ann COMPANY (1ate 
- W. anp C. YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON AND WIRE WORK, &c., 

22, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON; 

48, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH; 

32, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW; 

1, CASTLE BUILDINGS, DERBY SQUARE, LIVERPOOL; 
beg respectfully to call the attention of Landed Proprietors and 
others to their strong Wire-Net Fence, for excluding Hares 

and Rabbits from Gardens, young Plantations, Nurseries, &c. 
This Net was exhibited at the Show of the Highland and 

Agricultural Society of Scotland, held lately at Inverness, 

where i's Efficiency, Great Strength, and Exceeding Cheapness 

attracted general attention, and had awarded from the Judges 
the Society’s Silver Medals, with high commendations. 

The immense damage done by Hares and Rabbits in Gardens 
and Young Plantations is often so great, that in the course of 
a year or two it will amount te more than the entire cost of 
protecting them with this Net. It is so durable, that when 
Plantations are sufficiently advanced ta ho independent of its 
protection, it can be removed to other exposed situations with 
the greatest facility, by any labourer. As a Fence against 
Hares and Rabbits, it is of itself quite sufficient, having only to 
be unrolled and attached, with small wire sent for that pur- 
pose, to wooden stakes driven into the ground, about every six 
or seven feet apart. Itis, besides, peculiarly adapted for ren- 
dering Hedges, Paling, or other existing Fences, completely im- 
pervious to such vermin; and by being cut up into small 
pieces of three or more feet, as required, it forms a most effi- 
cient guard, at little expense, for individual Plants and Shrubs. 

Prices.—18 ins, high, 9d.; 24ins.,1s,; 30 ins., 1s, 3d.; and 
36 ins., 1s. 6d. per lineal yard, 


Or a web of 100 yards, 18 ins. wide, will cost 
Do. of 100 yards, 24 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 30 ins, wide 
Do. of 100 yards, 36 ins. wide ee 710 0 

If more or less than a web is required, it wouldbe charged 
at the same rate per yard, 

This Netting is also admirpbly adapted for Pheasantries and 
Poultry-yards, and is chargid at the same rate. As carriage 
has, in many instances, been an obstacle to parties at a dis- 
éance requiring this Net, C, D. Y. and Co, have made arrange- 
ments by which they will undertake to deliver it at any of the 
principal ports of Scotland, England, and Ireland, for One 
Halfpenny per lineal yard. 

C. D. Youne and Co. cannot give a better idea of the great 
strength of their Premium Wire Netting than by stating that 
the weight of one yard of their 24-inch at 1s. is eaual to 24 
yards of another article in the market, the same width, at 9d, 
per yard. Samples for inspection sent free of expense, 

C. D, Youne & Co. manufacture every description of IRON 
and WIRE WORK required for this and foreign countries, 

Workmen sent to all parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 


(GALVANISED WIRE GAME NETTING.— 
7d. per yard, 2 feet wide, 


-» £315 6 


ee 
ee 
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Japauned 
Tron, 


2-inch mesh, light, 24-inch wide 5d.per yd, 


2-inch ,, strong 1 
z-inch ,, extra strong ” 
f-inch =,, light 
Ij-inch ,, strong ” «. 10 
ij-inch ,, extrastrong,, Pemme¢ § ES 11 . 

Ail the above can be made any width at proportionate prices: 
if the upper half is a coarse mesh, it will reduce the price one- 
fourth. Galvanised sparrow-proof netting for pheasanteijes, 3d. 
ee yer poeeeacaod post-free, Tage 
., Manufactured by BARNARD and BISHOP Market-place 
Norwich, and delivered free of ex ens i x. 
borough, Hull, or Newcastle, rib teeiy Suna srg 


«o. 74, per yd. 
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J. E DOWSON, 


O38, 


OXFORD-STREET 


(FIVE DOORS WEST OF REGENT-CIRCUS), 
' < Is the Sole Manufacturer of the 


eee] P RI 


ZE STOVE OF 2850, 


Now Exhibiting in the Model Room of 


THE SOCIETY. OF. \Ataaees 
John-street, Adelphi, London ; 


AND IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


CUNDY’S PATENT IMPROVED OPEN FIRE-PLACE. 
WARM AIR, VENTILATING STOVE, 4 


IT 18 ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO 


WARM AND VENTILATE CHURCHES, CHAPELS, VESTRIES, SCH 
AND OTHER PUBLIC PLACES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, CLUB-ROOMS, &c. 


L-ROOMS, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS STOVE ARE— 


1, Thatit combines the cuEERFULNESS of an open fire with 
the comfort of a constant supply of Fresh Atmospheric Air of 
a genial temperature, 


2. That it consumes the IMPUBE air of a room and replaces it 
by the admission of PuRE air from without, 


3. That it preserves the BALANCE between the CONSUMPTION 
of the impure and the apmission of pure air so accurately that 
it effectually prevents BLasts of cold air through crevices in 
doors and wiaodows, 


4, That it never raises the temperature of the air, which is 
warmed by passing through the stove, so high ag to burn it, o} 
impart to it any UNPLEASANT SMELL or INJUOBIOUS PROPERTIES. 

5. That it imparcs so large a proportion of its heat to the air! 
in its passage into the room through it, that the smoke FLUE 
can never get so heated as to endanger the building, or to add 
to the risk in insuring. 

6. That as nearly all the heat produced by the fire passes 
with the air into the room, and ,verpelittle up the flue, it 
obviously economises the fuel. 


The ADVANTAGES of CUNDY’S PATENT STOVES, therefore, are CHEERFULNESS and COMFORT, PURITY and 
WARMTA of the Alr, the Avseuce of any Noxious Propartioa, FREEDOM from DANGER, and ECONOMY of FUEL, 


Letter from the Rey. Martaew O’Brien (Professor of Natural 
Pailosophy and Astronomy), M.A., F.R.8., &c., King’s 
College. 

I eres certify that one of Mr. Cundy’s Patent Stoves was 
put up in my Lecture Room, at King’s College, last year, in 
place of a Common Stove (of Arnott’s construction. I believe), 
I have no hesitation in saying, from actual experience, that 
Mr, Cundy’s Stove is far superior both in producing warmth 
over the whole room, and in promoting ventilation, without 
disagreeable currents of air, or close smell. 

MatTHew O'BRIEN. 


From GreorcE Hitcncock and Roaers, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
St. Panl’s Churchyard, March 7, 1850. 
Dear Sir,— We have never had occasion 10 regret the subati- 
tution of your excellent Stoves for the hot-water apparatus 
with which our establishment was previously heated; all our 
customers seem delighted with the change. : 
The improved yentilaion produced by them—the entire 
freedom from that smell of iron so common to most other 
stoves, and the agreeable sight of the fire—render them most 
desirable for such establishments as ours. 
We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Geoxee Hircucock anv Co, 


The STOVES may be obtained of the Sole Manufacturer, J. E. DOWSON, 123, Oxford-street (five doors west of Regent- 


circus), where a Stove is in constant operation. 


They may also be seen at Messrs, HITCH 


COCK and ROGERS, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard ; and in the Model Room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi; from which Society Mr, CUNDY, on the 22d July, 1850, 


received their large SILVER MEDAL for the invention. 


ESSRS. NESBIT’S CHEMICAL AND AGRI. 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, 38, Kennington-lane, London.— 
A sound practical knowledge of Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, Levelling, Railway Engineer- 
ing, &c., may be obtained in Messre, NEsBi1’s Academy, in 
addition to a good modern education. 
Mr. Nessir’s works on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Land Surveying, English Parsing, d&c., are published by Lone- 
MAN and Co,, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


ROYAL LETTERS 


MAJESTY’S PATENT, 


PATENT HOTHOUSE WORKS, KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA. 
E DENCH invites the attention of Gentlemen about 


* to erect Hothouses, &c., to the vast superiority in every 
respect possessed by his PATENT HOUSES, which he will 
warrant superior in every respect to any others. Good Glass 
from 16 to 21 oz. per foot, 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, furnished, 
and the Houses, when completed, charged from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per superficial foot, according to size and quantity; on one 
principle the roof is formed without wood or putty, and on 
another principle with wood rafters, and the glass put in with 
putty. Patent Sashes, requiring no paint, from 7d. to 9d. per 
foot. HEATING BY HOT WATER, 


ARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—To be SOLD, a 

Set from the commencement, in 1841, to the end of 1849. 

All well bound, half-calf, and in perfect condition. Lowest 
price, 91 —Address, J. M., Office of this Paper. 


On the Ist of January, 1851, will be published, Part I., price 7d., 
and No. I,, price 13d., of a 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The Series will commence with the History of 
ST. GILES AND 8ST. JAMES, 
And hereafter a Number will be published every Wedne~7-- 
and a Part on the first of every month, watil comple* _ ses"? 


wr g on d 
Yondon: Published at the Punch Office, 85 : 
and .s¢id by all Booksellers in Town and Corane. ele 

nny, 


— 


_ 


| parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garchsy oo pas 


eS iy hat 


This day is published, price 3s, 6d. in cloth, 
epee LIFE anp DEATH or LITTLE RED 
RIDING-HOOD. A Tragedy, adapted from the German 
of Ludwig Tieck. By Jane Browninc SMITH, with ‘Sever 
Illustrations by Joon MoLtReapDy. 
GsOOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


HE MIDLAND FLORIST anp SUISURBAN 

HORTICULTURIST. Edited by J. F. Woop, F.H.S., 

the Coppice and St. Ann’s Well Nurseries, near Nottingham, 

The First Number of the Fifth Volume will ssppear, on the 

lst of January, 1851, price 3d, and may be procured of all 

Booksellers, or it may be had free by post, ors pre-payment 0} 
4s,, to Mr. RicoAaRD SuTToN, Review Ufiice, Nottingham, 

Vols, I., If., III. and iV., cloth-lettered, 43.6d each, and 
cloth covers for binding the MIDLAND FLORIST, Is. each, 
may be obtained to order of any Boo,kseller in the United 
Kingdom, 

The MIDLAND FLORIST is exten sively circulated amongst 
purchasers of Flowers, Trees, Seeds, Garden Implements, aad 
books on Horticultural subjects. J.9 Advertisers itis therefore 
a most desirable medium at a ver'y moderate price. 


All communications, letters, Parcels, books for reviews, &c, 
&c., may be forwarded, post paid, direct to the Editor, at th 
Coppice, near Nottingham.—/,dvertisements, with the paymen 
thereof, should be sent to the printer, Mr. Surron, 

Otfice, Nottingham, 
London: SimpKin, Mans 4x1, and Co.; Nottingham: R, Sut- 
TON; rid all Booksellers. 


Just published, Third Edition, price Is. 6d., 
REATISE ov, tas CULTIVATED GRASSE 
and OTHER SERBAG® and FORAGE PLANTS; with 
the Kinds and Qyaantities 0% Secds recommended for Sowing) 
down Land ty Alternat, Husbandry, Permauent Pasture, 
Lawns, &c. Ty PETER”) ;weon and SON, Edinburgh, Seedsmen, 
t the Highiand aud Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
WILLiaM Buse oop and Sons, Edinburgh and-Londom 
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